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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  tlie  League  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation/or twelve  Blunt  lis  from  the  date  of  tin  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  halj-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
tliat  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  of  The  League,  Newail's- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or  07,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

Tlie  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  tlie  country  tlie  importance  of  transmitting  tlieir 
copies  of  In  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  <  more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  eitlier  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 


The  Council  of  tlie  League  begs  to  announce  that  the  List 
of  Subscriptions  for  beds,  to  be  presented  to  Agricultural 
labourers,  is  now  completed.  No  furtlier  donation  for  that 
purpose  can  be  received,  as  the  amount  already  subscribed 
is  quite  equal  to  the  number  that  can  be  furnished. 

The  Council  also  begs  most  cordially  to  thank  tlie  sub- 
scribers for  their  ready  co-operation,  and  to  assure  them 
that  their  benevolent  intentions  will  be  carried  into  imme- 
diate effett. 

By  order  of  tlie  Council, 

Joseph  Hickix,  Secretary. 


We  beg  to  inform  our  subscribers  tliat  bound  volumes  of 
the  League  newspaper,  containing  tlie  whole  of  the  first 
year's  NunJiers,  may  be  laid  on  application  at  tlie  offices, 
either  in  London  or  Mancliester. 


THE  LAST  AND  GREATEST  IANDLORD 
ADMISSION. 
Nothing  is  more  -worthy  of  note  in  the  agricul- 
tural meetings  of  this  season,  than  the  admission 
everywhere  made,  in  terms  more  or  less  direct  and 
explicit,  that  the  Corn  Law  has  failed  of  the  end  for 
which  it  was  professedly  enacted — the  ensuring  a 
sufficient  and  abundant  supply  of  home-grown 
wheat;  that  landlords,  or  farmers,  or  both,  have 
broken  faith  with  the  nation  which  they  contracted 
to  feed  ;  that,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  done, 
the  soil  of  this  country  does  not  produce  enough  for 
its  people  ;  and  that,  in  this  thirty-first  year  of  agri- 
cultural protection,  the  real  work  of  agriculture  is 
shamefully  behind-hand.  The  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  so  liberally  made  in  1815  by  the  framers 
and  proposers  of  the  Cora  Law  of  that  year,  is  still, 
it  seems,  future  and  contingent.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  sides — very  superfluously,  indeed,  with  the  Cus- 
tom House  returns  vouching  so  intelligibly  for  the 
fact — that  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  does  not  yield  a 
sufficiency  of  food  for  the  wants  of  the  British 
people.  Sanguine  hopes  are,  to  be  sure,  entertained 
that  some  day  or  other,  and  somehow  or  other,  it 
will — provided  landlords  and  fanners  can  agree  to 
adopt  some  new  and  improved  system,  having  no 
relation  to  the  Corn  Law.  And  then,  as  his  Grace 
of  Rutland  tells  us— "When  the  land  shall  pro- 
duce as  much  corn  as  is  required  for  the  home 
consumption  "  —  i,  e.,  when  the  fundamental  as- 
sumption of  landlord  legislation  shall,  for  the 
first  time,  become  a  tmtli,— the  Corn  Law  may  be 
"given  up."  In  the  meantime,  pending  the  dis- 
covery and  working  of '  the  new  and  improved 
system,  which  is  to  do  for  us  what  the  Com  Law 
promised  it  would  do,  the  people  must  shift  as  they 
can.  There  seems  no  doubt,  on  the  part  of  land- 
lords and  farmers,  that  "  if"  something  were  done 
which  has  sever  been  done  yet— and  which  protec- 
tion was  to  have  done,  but  lias  not  done— the  land 


might,  could,  should,  or  would  produce  food  enough 
for  tlie  people.  But  how,  when,  and  by  whom  tins 
essential  "  something"  is  to  be  done — what  security 
we  have  that  it  ever  will  be  done — and  what  the 
people  are  to  do  until  it  is  done, — they  omit  to  tell 
us.  They  only  ask  us  to  please  be  so  good  as  renew 
their  dishonoured  bill,  and  accept  the  landlords' 
"  if"  as  a  security  for  payment. 

The  prevalence  of  this  tone  in  the  recent  utter- 
ances of  landlordism  is  really  a  new  feature  in  a 
question  winch  one  might  have  thought,  by  this 
time,  was  scarcely  susceptible  of  novelty.  The 
frankness  with  which  the  whole  case  against  mono- 
poly is  admitted,  in  these  confessions  of  broken 
faith  and  baffled  expectation,  would  be  both  gra- 
tifying and  edifying,  were  it  possible  to  pardon  tlie 
audacity  which  taxes  our  exhausted  patience  with 
new  demands,  and  asks  our  hunger  to  await  the 
issue  of  a  new  experiment.  Nothing  can  be  more 
explicit  and  straightforward  than  Mr.  Newdigate's 
statement  on  this  head,  made  at  the  meeting  of  tlie 
South-West  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society,  last 
Tuesday.  The  hon.  member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire said : 

"  It  miglit,  perhaps,  be  so,  that  from  various  causes,  and 
particularly  as  containing  the  great  metropolis  of  this  coun- 
try in  its  centre,  agriculture  was  not  the  most  important  in- 
terest in  the  county,  but  still  lie  deemed  it  a  most,  important 
object  that  those  who  represented  the  agricultural  interests 

SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  PROVE  TO  THE  COMMUNITY  THAT  IT 
WAS  NOT  BEYOND  THEIR  POWER  TO  SUPPLY  THEM  WITH 

the  necessaries  of  life.  He  knew  that  those  around 
him  were  striving  with  this  object." 

The  Herald  was  very  angry  with  us  the  other 
day,  for  taking  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  mean  what 
he  said ;  and  favoured  us  with  a  lecture  on  the  im- 
propriety of  criticising  landlord  dicta,  which  "  call 
for  explanation."  What  "  explanation"  our  inge- 
nious contemporary  may  discover  for  poor  Mr. 
Newdigate's  benefit,  it  passes  our  sagacity  to  divine. 
To  us  the  above  seems  perfectly  self-explanatory. 
The  sufficiency  of  British  agriculture  to  meet  the 
needs  of  British  hunger,  which  is  the  fundamental 
assumption  on  which  the  Corn  Law  rests,  Mr.  New- 
digatc  speaks  of  hypothetically.  It  is  a  thing  still 
to  be  "  proved ;"  a  thing  which  it  is  "  most  impor- 
tant" to  get  proved;  a  thing  which  men  are 
"  striving"  for.  Perhaps  the  striving  may  be  suc- 
cessful—perhaps not.  Perhaps  agriculturists  may 
be  willing  to  6trive — perhaps  not.  Nobody  'knows. 
We  are  only  told  that,  after  ilO  years  of  protection 
to  agriculture;  the  thing  which  protection  was  to 
have  done,  has  not  been  done,  and  must  be  begun 
over  again  from  the  beginning,  on  an  entirely  new 
principle  ;  and  that  while  the  experiment  is  in  pro- 
gress— while  they  are  debating  who  is  to  tiy  the 
experiment — nay,  while  it  is  actually  undecided 
what  exactly  the  experiment  is  to  he — we  are  to  go 
on,  just  as  if  it  had  already  succeeded.  Protection 
is  still  to  be  kept  up  all  the  same.  We  are  not  to 
feed  ourselves  during  the  next  few  years,  but  to 
wait  and  see  what  the  landlords  can  do  for  us. 

A  more  preposterous  and  audacious  proposal  was 
never  made  to  a  people  than  this  of  waiting  to  see 
the  result  of  an  experiment,  of  which  we  do  not  so 
much  as  know  that  it  is  really  going  to  be  tried. 
For,  be  it  remembered,  the  whole  thing  is  still  in 
nubibus.  It  is  still  a  disputed  point  who  is  to  do  it, 
and  who  is  to  blame  for  its  not  having  been  done 
already?  The  landlords  throw  it  on  the  farmers — 
and  the  farmers  throw  it  back  on  the  landlords. 
The  responsibility  for  past  failure,  and  the  onus  of 
future  exertion,  are  bandied  to  and  fro,  in  shuttle- 
cock fashion.  The  landlords  tell  the  farmers  to 
"keep  moving;"  and  the  farmers  reply,  that  the 
landlords  have  tied  their  legs.  The  landlords  ask, 
"  Why  don't  you  improve  r  and  the  farmers  retort, 
"  Why  don't  you  give  m  leases  V  at  which  the  great 
Norfolk  Squire,  Mr.  Conyers,  "cannot  repress  a 
smile,"  for  "  his  maxim  has  always  been,  to  rely  upon 


a  landlord's  honour  to  retain  a  good  tenant."  Land- 
lords lind  fault  with  bad  ploughing,  and  complain 
that "  hardly  one  field  in  ten  is  ploughed  as  it  should 
he ;"  and  fanners  cry  out  against  game.  In  one 
couuty,  we  have  a  peer  deploring  that  "  as  yet  the 
simple  duties  of  an  agriculturist  are  unfulfilled — in 
another,  we  have  a  gentleman  lamenting  that  "ho 
hears  little  or  nothing  of  tlie  duties  of  landlords!' 
The  landlord  suggests  more  capital — the  farmer 
hints  at  improved  tenure.  " Draining"  is  univer- 
sally approved  ;  but  then  Mr.  Spearman  would  like 
to  know  "  by  whom  shall  the  draining  be  done  ?" — a 
question  which  he  justly  characterises  as  one  of 
"great  pith  and  moment."  Mr.  Trotter,  the  Mem- 
ber for  West  Surrey,  is  clearly  of  opinion,  "  that 
the  country  might  be  rendered  entirely  independent 
of  any  supply  of  com  from  abroad,  if  the  agricul- 
turists continued  to  exert  themselves ;"  and  his  friend, 
Mr.  Barclay,  has  "  no  doubt  that  if  the  farmers  were 
to  exert  themselves  in  improving  the  condition  of 
their  land,  they  would  be  able,"  &c. : — an  opinion 
which  curiously  pairs  with  that  of  Mr.  Lister,  of 
Yorkshire,  to  the  effect,  that  "  if  landlords  generally 
would  pay  more  attention  to  their  estates,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  nation." 

For  the  people  of  this  countiy  to  wait,  and  take 
tlie  chance  of  the  possible  and  contingent  success  of 
a  grand  agricultural  experiment,  which  must  itself 
wait  until  the  different  sections  of  the  agricultural 
community  shall  have  decided  on  its  nature,  and 
adjusted  their  controversy  as  to  its  preliminaiy  con- 
ditions, would  be  downright  infatuation.  We  have 
all  heard  of  "  the  steed  starving  while  the  grass 
grows ; "  but  tliis  pithy  proverbial  description  of 
the  cruel  postponement  of  an  urgent  need  to  the 
completion  of  a  tardy  and  long-dated  process,  falls 
far  short  of  the  enormity  of  the  present  case.  Our 
"  grass "  is  not  growing.  It  is  not  so  much  as 
sown.  It  is  not  by  any  means  clear  that  it  is  going 
to  be  sown.  The  very  implements  of  the  husbandry 
that  is  to  sow  and  grow  it,  ai~e  still — Uke  Adam,  in 
the  old  monkish  drama—"  waiting  to  be  created." 

As  regards  the  intrinsic  possibility,  or  proba- 
bility, of  the  fulfilment  of  the  expectations  of  our 
agricultural  improvers,  our  opinion  is  sufficiently 
well-known.  •  Were  the  Com  Law  o*ut  of  the  ques- 
tion— were  the  "  bane  of  agriculture "  removed — 
were  British  agriculture  left  to  the  free  development 
of  its  great  and  untried  natural  resources,  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  its  productiveness  would  be 
rapidly  and  vastly  increased.  But  "  improvement " 
means  "  capital ;  "  and  capital  "  shrinks  instinc- 
tively from  insecurity ;  "  and  insecurity  will  be  the 
inseparable  condition  of  all  agricultural  pursuits 
and  interests,  so  long  as  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce  is  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  promises, 
whose  duration  and  whose  fulfilment  ai-e  alike  pre- 
carious. "  Agricultural  improvement"  must  stand 
over  until  the  day  when  the  unnatural  union  of 
prices  and  politics  shall  be,  once  for  all,  repealed — 
and  when  landlords  and  farmers  shall,  as  landlords 
and  farmers,  have  nothing  to  do  with  watching  the 
"  state  of  parties." 


ENGLAND  "TEACHING  NATIONS  HOW 
TO  LIVE." 

The  columns  of  list  Saturday's  Timet  contain  a 
highly  instructive,  though  most  humiliating  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  the  monopolist  legisla- 
tion of  Great  Britain  is  connpting  the  morality 
and  perverting  the  policy  of  other  countries,  and 
"  teaching  nations  how  to  live" — as  they  ought  not. 
Under  the  heading  "  Affairs  of  Spain,"  our  contem- 
porary gives  the  sul  yjoined  extract  from  a  Spanish 
jomnal,  entitled  the  Fomento,  whose  editor 
moralizes  in  the  following  strain  on  "the  struggle 
existing  in  England  between  the  agricultural  and 
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manufacturing  interests,"  and  the  exalted  wisdom 
of  tlie  Peel  policy  : 

"  The  Government  of  that  country,  animated  by  tbe  most 
enlightened  views,  ami  obedient  to  the  eternal  principle  of 
seeming  tbe  greatness  and  prosperity  of  tbe  State,  Continues 
firm  and  Unshaken  in  the  prohibitive  system.  In  vain  are 
being  exercised  tbe  public  efforts  of  tbe  one  party,  the  wily 
intrigues  of  tbe  other,  or  even  the  promised  advantages  held 
out  by  free  commerce.  These  profound  and  eminent  states- 
men  are  den /'to  all,  because  they  are  fav  oured  with  the  genius 
to  foresee  that  the  benefits  to  England  would  be  passing  and 
illusory,  and  in  the  end  might  produce  the  total  ruin  of  her 
colossal  power.  Lei  Continental  nations  learn  a  lesson, 
then,  from  the  poirerful  mistress  of  the  sens.  If  she,  in  the 
zenith  of  her  power,  holding  a  predominating  ascendancy 
over  three-fourths  of  the  globe,  firmly  adheres  to  her  protec- 
tive system,  vblva  .should  not  feeble  nations,  whose  industry  is 
only  springing  into  life,  adhere  to  it  also  '!  and  they  may  be- 
lieve us  when  we  assert  that  to  them  it  is  certain  self-de- 
struction to  open  their  pints  to  free  commerce.  Should  it. 
h&ppen  that  England  were  to  offer  m  advice  on  this  head, 
our  answer  -would  he,  that  we  prefer  to  jullow  her  crumple 
to  her  advice." 

Could  we  afford  to  amuse  ourselves  with  a  sub- 
ject which  presents  so  much  matter  for  painful  and 
humbling  reflection,  there  would  certainly  be  some- 
thing diverting  in  the  Spanish  journalist's  bird's- 
eye  view  of  our  British  politics.  Even  the  staid 
and  sober  Premier  himself— however  little  he 
might  relish  the  compliment  paid  to  his  "  genius," 
at  the  expense  of  the  principles  which  he  has  re- 
peatedly declared  to  be  "  sound"  and  "  enlightened," 
and  which  his  colleague  of  the  Home  Office  holds 
to  be  those  of"  common-sense" — would  find  it  hard 
to  keep  his  gravity  at  the  notion  of  his  "  continuing 
firm  and  unshaken  in  the  prohibitive  system!"  Sir 
11.  Peel  "  firm  and  unshaken"  in  that  prohibitive 
system  which  he  has  been  busy  these  four  years  past 
in  loosening  and  shaking,  in  sapping  from  beneath 
and  paring  down  from  above,  and  which  he  makes 
it  his  pride  and  boast  to  have  done  more  to  destroy 
than  the  boldest  Free  Trader  of  his  official  prede- 
cessors !  It  is  not  difficult  perhaps  to  account  for 
the  Fomento's  mistake.  0m  Spanish  contemporary 
looks  at  the  Peel  policy  only  as  a  Spaniard.  The 
disreputable  trickeries  of  the  Spanish  Colonial 
Sugar  question  are  still  running  in  bis  head.  Un- 
acquainted with  the  ins  and  outs  of  our  party  poli- 
tics— not  knowing,  or  not  remembering,  the  history 
of  the  Sandon  resolution — he  looks  on  the  grea  t 
treaty-juggle  of  last  session,  not  as  an  exception  to 
the  rule  of  present  English  policy,  but  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  rule.  He  naturally  enough  ascribes 
to  the  author  of  that  shameful  repudiation  of  dis- 
tinct and  solemn  national  engagements,  a  blind  and 
obstinate  adhesion  to  the  most  rigid  dogmas  of  com- 
mercial proliibition. 

This  indication  of  Spanish  opinion  and  feeling  is, 
however,  far  too  grave  a  matter  to  be  looked  at 
merely  on  its  ludicrous  side.  The  extract  above 
quoted  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  perverting 
and  corrupting  power  of  our  bad  national  example. 
It  strikingly  shows  the  mischief  which  our  pro- 
tectionist policy  is  doing  to  other  countries  and 
Governments,  and  the  hostility  which  it  is  raising 
up  against  ourselves,  and  our  own  most  palpable 
and  argent  interests.  By  maintaining,  in  despite 
of  exjjerienee  and  conviction,  a  confessedly  false 
and  vicious  system,  we  suffer  our  acts  to  be  ad- 
duced in  refutation  of  our  principles — of  the  prin- 
ciples which  every  one  of  our  public  men  possessed 
of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  statesmanship  has 
again  and  again  affirmed  to  be  sound  and 
just;  and  which  we  are  profoundly  solicitous 
to  see  adopted  by  other  countries  in  their  deal- 
ings with  ourselves.  And  a  piece  of  exploded 
and  superannuated  folly,  which  a  year  or  two 
more  will  contemptuously  erase  from  our  statute- 
book,  we  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  exalted 
into  an  "  eternal  principle"  and  landed  as  the  off- 
spring of  "  the  most  enlightened  views."  We  give 
Spain  the  strongest  encouragement  in  our  power  to 
perseverance  in  ft  course  destructive  to  herself,  and 
in  its  reaction  greatly  and  deeply  injurious  to  us. 
No  country  in  tbe  world  has  suffered,  or  is  suller- 
ing,  more  ruinously  from  the  consequence  of  a 
"firm  and  unshaken"  adherence  to  "the  prohibitive 
system  "  than  Spain.  Tliat  system  has  there  re- 
markably succeeded  in  doing  its  work  of  turning  a 
great  country  into  a  little  one.  Smugglers  inter- 
cept Iter  revenue,  monopoly  has  extinguished  her 
trade,  and  tbe  loss  of  tbe  civilising  influences  of 
commerce,  industry,  and  the  arts  of  peace  lias  gra- 


dually sunk  her  people  into  a  state  bordering  on 
barbarism.  Yet  no  sooner  does  this  insane  system 
come  to  be  called  in  question,  than  the  example  of 
England  is  cited  in  proof  of  its  transcendent  wisdom ; 
and  2'atriotic  editors  urge  an  exhausted  and  impo- 
verished people  to  continue  firm  and  unshaken  in 
their  adhesion  to  a  vicious  policy  which  English 
legislation  seems  to  authenticate.  Pew  European 
countries  afford  the  elements  of  a  more  profitable 
and  prosperous  traffic  than  that  which  the  undeve- 
loped resources  of  this  noble  country  ofibr  to  Eng- 
land. A  liberal  commercial  treaty  with  Spain 
(minus  her  colonies)  would,  we  are  very  sure,  be 
paraded  by  any  English  Minister  as  a  great  achieve- 
ment of  statesmanship.  Yet  our  Minister  expends 
the  utmost  resources  of  a  perverse  ingenuity  in  find- 
ing arguments  for  a  course  that  is  fatally  calculated 
both  to  exasperate  the  passions,  and  rivet  the  2>re- 
judices  most  hostile  to  commercial  intercourse. 
"  Let  Continental  nations  learn  a  lesson  from  tke 

powerful  mistress  of  the  seas  Should 

it  happen  that  England  were  to  offer  us  advice  on 
this  head,  our.  answer  wools  «e,  that  we  pre 

FER  TO  FOLLOW  HER  EXAMPLE  TO  HER  ADVICE." 

We  cannot  wonder  at  this.  The  Spaniards  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  be  sounder  politicians  and 
political  economists  than  ourselves.  We  cannot 
exact  of  them  the  discrimination  to  perceive  that 
England  has  grown  great  and  powerful,  not  by  pro- 
tection, but  against  and  in  spite  of  protection.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  "feeble  nations,  whose  in- 
dustry is  only  springing  into  life,"  shrink  timorously 
from  an  experiment  which  the  systematic  public 
acts  of  the  first  commercial  country  in  the  world 
announces  to  be  fraught  with  danger.  They  do  as 
we  do,  not  as  we  say.  They  lean  on  authority,  and 
our  authority  is  on  the  side  of  prohibition  and  re- 
striction. Our  professions  may  be  fraudulent  and 
self-interested ;  they  choose  rather  to  go  by  our 
deeds,  as  the  more  authentic  index  to  our  real  con- 
victions. Incapable  of  philosophising  on  their  own 
experience,  they  accept  the  result  of  ours  as  it 
stands,  or  seems  to  stand,  on  our  statute-book  and 
the  surface  of  our  diplomacy. 

Disagreeable  and  humiliating  as  it  is  thus  to  hear 
our  own  nonsense  echoed  back  to  us  just  as  we  are 
beginning  to  be  heartily  sick  and  ashamed  of  it 
ourselves — and  to  see  our  own  exploded  follies 
erected  into  an  "  eternal  principle  "  and  permanent 
landmark  of  policy — these  signs  of  the  influence 
which  British  legislation  wields  over  the  public 
opinion  of  nations  give  a  hopef  ul  promise  of  the 
future.  This  influence  is  operative  for  good,  no  less 
than  for  evil.  Not  our  commercial  blunders  and 
injustices  alone,  but  our  commercial  reforms  are 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  of  finding  faithful  and  zealous 
cop>yists.  The  first  commercial  country  of  the  world 
must  give  the  tone  to  the  commercial  legislation  of 
the  world.  "  I  feel  quite  confident,"  said  the  late 
Mr.  James  Deacon  Hume,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Import  Duties'  Committee  of  1840,  "  that  if  we 
were  entirely  to  drop  our  system  of  -protection,  in 
a  very  little  time  it  would  be  a  race  with  other 
countries,  which  slvould  be  first,  or  rather,  which 
should  moid  to  be  lent,  to  nunc  m  for  the  benefit  of 
that  trade  which  we  would  then  open."  This  indis- 
putable ascendancy  of  Great  Britain,  in  matters  of 
commercial  policy,  over  surrounding  nations,  adds 
incalcidably  to  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  our 
Free  Trade  movement.  We  are  working,  not  merely 
to  get  a  particular  law  erased  from  our  code,  but  to 
effect  a  radical  change  in  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
our  legislators,  which  will  certainly,  if  not  speedily 
— we  believe,  speedily  no  less  than  certainly — re-act 
on  the  policy  of  all  civilised  countries  and  Govern- 
ments. We  are  working,  really  though  not  formally, 
to  change  the  public  opinion,  and  reform  the  public 
policy  of  the  world.  The  League,  as  an  organisa- 
tion, will,  of  "course,  at  no  very  remote  period,  ex- 
pire with  the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  it 
was  formed  ;  but  its  real  victories  will  only  then 
commenced  That  act  of  the  British  Parliament 
whirl]  shall  totally  and  finally  rescind  tho  landlord's 
monopoly,  will  do  more  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
truths  of  economical  and  social  science  than  all  the 
philosophy  and  oratory  in  the  world.  All  true 
Leaguers  will  thenceforth  have  tho  unspeakable 


satisfaction  of  witnessing,  year  by  year,  new 
triumphs  of  their  cherished  principles,  in  the  suc- 
cessive advances  of  nation  after  nation  towards  the 
complete  adoption  of  that  policy,  whose  economical 
expression  is,  indeed,  but  the  commonplace  mer- 
cantile formula,  "  Buy  in  the  cheapest  marketf  and 
sell  in  the  dearest" — hut  whose  ultimate  moral  ten- 
dency is  to  "  Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  among 
men." 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  PRIZE-GIVING. 

Much  as  we  sometimes  see  to  criticise  in  the 
after-dinner  sayings  and  doings  of  agricultural 
meetings,  there  is  one  portion  of  their  proceedings 
which  commands  our  unfeigned  admiration.  The 
landlords  have  completely  mastered  that  great 
secret  in  the  practical  philosophy  of  philanthropy 
— how  to  do  the  most  good  at  the  least  cost.  They 
know  how  to  make  the  minimum  of  outlay  yield  the 
maximum  of  return.  Their  labourers'  prize-system 
is,  in  its  way,  a  masterpiece.  The  contingent  re- 
version of  a  Ms.  or  40s.  prize,  to  fall  due  some  time 
in  the  course  of  80  or  40  years,  witluthe  accompani- 
ment of  a  framed  and  glazed  testimonial,  guarantees 
the  virtues  of  a  life-time  ;  keeps  the  prospective  and 
possible  recipient  off  the  parish  .books ;  preserves 
the  landlord's  game  from  unlicensed  sporting;  and 
ensures  a  willing  and  hearty,  a  sober  and  steady 
labourer,  for  the  landlord's  domain. 

We  bad  scarcely  been  aware,  till  recently,  of  the 
full  merits  of  this  system.  We  had  imagined  it 
was  merely  an  affair  of  tbe  heart.  We  had  no  idea 
that  there  was  anything  more  in  it  than  "  good  feel- 
ing." We  thought  it  was  all  philanthropy.  It 
never  occurred  to  us  that  these  annual  benevolences 
had  a  mercantile  aspect.  We  supposed  the 
labourer's  prize  to  be  the  simple  free-will  offering  of 
landlord  kindness  and  gratitude  to  meritorious  in- 
dustry, having  merely  a  retrospective  bearing.  That 
the  30s.  or  40s.  donation  was  meant  to  be  in  any 
way  prospective — that  it  possessed  the  useful  quali 
ties  of  a  retaining  fee — that  it  was  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  an  investment  of  capital,  was  what 
we  never  dreamed  of.  It  seems,  however,  that  tho 
frugal  and  provident  genius  of  landlordism  has  dis- 
covered that  this  seemingly  so  simple  arrangement 
is  susceptible  of  new,  and  before,  unsuspected  uses. 
At  East  Harling,  the  other  day — where  they  distri- 
buted 104Z.  5s.  among  58  "  meritorious  agricul- 
tural labourers  and  farm-servants" — after  the  chair- 
man, Lord  Colbome,  had  discoursed,  in  the  old 
style,  of  the  "  honest  pride  "  with  which  "the  agri- 
cultural labourer  receives,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  the 
reward  of  his  steadinesss  and  sobriety," 

Mr.  Conyers,  described  as  a  large  landed  pro- 
prietor in  Norfolk,  struck  out' the  novel  and  gratify- 
ing suggestion,  that  these  "  rewards  "  were  not  only 
agreeable  to  the  labourer's  honest  pride, -but  a  sin- 
gularly profitable  investment  of  the  landlords  cash  : 

"  The  system  of  rewarding  the  agricultural  labourer  wimld 
be  remunerative,  to  the  landlord  in  a  tenfold  degree,  as  there 
was  that  feeling  of  gratitude  in  the  English  character  which 
would  not  permit  a  boon  to  be  conferred  without  a  perma- 
nent and  substantial  acknowledgment.  Such  was  the  in- 
ducement held  out  by  .these  associations  to  the  labourer; 
and  what  could  be  fouiid  that  would  better  preserve  the  link 
between  the  employer  and  tbe  employed  than  that  best  of 
ail  bonds — the  bond  of  reciprocal  interest  f 

The  Dorchester  Squires  carry  the  economics  of 
prize-giving  a  step  further,  They  draw  the  "  best 
of  all  bonds"  tighter  still,  by  the  ingenious  yet 
simple  expedient  of  taking  twelve  month*'  credit. 
This  year,  the  labourers  have  just  come  into  receipt 
of  the  prizes  awarded  in  1845  ;  and  when  the  distri- 
bution was  concluded,  we  are  told  that  "  the  secre- 
tary read  the  premiums  awarded  to  the  ploughmen 
of  this  year,  who,  he  observed,  would  not  get  their 
money  until  this  time  next  year."  Of  the  prudence 
of  this  arrangement  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  As  laziness,  drunkenness,  insubordination, 
or  poaching  would  of  course,  vitiate  the  inchoate  title 
acquired  by  industry,  sobriety,  obedience,  and  respect 
for  the  landlord's  game  preserves,  the  twelvemonths' 
delay  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  binding-over.  It 
keeps  all  the  virtues  in  full  force  and  vigour. 
During  the  year  intervening  between  the  award 
and  the  payment,  the  happy  but  solicitous  creditor 
will  be  more  than  ever  attached  to  Ids  paymasters, 
tho  gentlemen  of  the  prize  association,  and  to  their 
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representative,  the  farmer,  by  the  bond  of  that  de- 
scription of  "  gratitude,"  which  consists  in  "  a  lively 
sense  of  future  favours."  "  Such  is  the  inducement 
held  out  by  these  associations  to  the  labourer ;  and 
uhat  could  he  found  that  would  bitter  preserm  the 
link,"  &c. 

Our  manufacturers  in  the  north  have,  it  must  .be 
confessed,  much  to  learn.  They  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  "  organisation  of  industry" 
this  length.  They  have  yet  to  acquire  the  art,  or 
science,  of  tiuning  to  so  extraordinarily  profitable 
account  "  the  feeling  of  gratitude  in  the  English 
character."  Their  labourers  are  extremely  apt— 
when  bread  is  tolerably  cheap,  and  trade  brisk — to 
"  give  themselves  airs  "  (as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has 
it) ;  and,  at  this  moment,  nothing  can  be  done  with 
them  in  Manchester  and  the  country  fifteen  miles 
round  without  "holding  out  the  inducement"  of 
an  extra  premium  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  weekly.  We  may  add,  however,  that  no 
complaints  have  reached  us  of  the  working  of  tliis 
singular  arrangement.  The  extra  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  weekly,  are  paid  weekly — 
cheerfully  and  ungrudgingly  ;  and  no  discount  is 
asked  for  ready  money.  All  parties  seem  quite  well 
satisfied  with  the  nature  of  "  the  link  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed." 


THE  REGISTRATION— NORTH  WARWICK. 

We  shall  reserve  our  remarks  upon  the  progress 
made  in  the  registration  courts  until  the  close  of  the 
present  revision.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  may 
observe,  that  wherever  the  directions  of  the  Council  of 
i  League  have  been  carried  out  systematically  and 
carefully  by  intelligent  local  committees,  success  more 
or  less  triumphant  has  invariably  crowned  their  efforts. 
This  has  been  especially  the  case  in  the  counties,  as  will 
be  shown  when  we  publish  the  detailed  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  registrations  for  Middlesex,  North 
and  South  Lancashire,  West  Yorkshire,  North  Cheshire, 
and  South  Staffordshire.  But  in  those  cases  where,  in 
default  of  a  local  organisation  for  carrying  out  the  in- 
structions of  the  Council  of  the  League,  the  task  has 
been  left  to  the  desultory  efforts  of  zealous  but  ill- 
informed  individuals,  the  result  has  been  either  an  in- 
significant gain,  or  an  exhibition  of  egregious  blunders. 
North  Warwickshire  is  a  case  in  point. 

We  shall  not  now  inquire  why,  in  a  division  of  a 
county  containing  two  such  towns  as  Birmingham  and 
Coventry,  no  efficient  committee  has  been  formed  for 
registration  purposes.  Such  is  the  fact ;  and  the  conse- 
quences, the  natural  consequences,  of  the  neglect  were 
exhibited  in  the  registration  courts,  last  week,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Birmingham  monopolist  paper.  It  appears 
from  this  report — we  have  no  other  authority  for  the 
facts — that  a  Mr.  Berry,  of  Coventry,  undertook  the  task 
of  procuring  objections  to  be  signed  to  several  hundred 
voters  on  the  list ;  and  that  he  applied  to  William 
Worthington,  of  Cow-lane,  Coventry,  a  freeholder  on 
the  register,  who  agreed  to  sign  the  notices.  The  papers, 
apparently  regularly  signed,  were  then  forwarded  to  an 
agent  of  the  League,  in  Manchester,  who  undertook  to 
put  them  in  the  post-office,  and  to  furnish  the  necessary 
proofs  of  service  of  notice  before  the  revising  barrister. 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  Revision  Court,  an  objection 
was  taken  to  the  notices  by  the  solicitor  employed  for 
the  monopolists,  on  the  plea  that  Worthington's  signa- 
ture was  not  genuine.  Worthington  was  called.  He  is 
described  as  "  an  aged,  diminutive,  decrepid  object ;" 
and,  from  his  conduct,  we  should  infer  that  he  is  super- 
annuated, and  in  liis  dotage.  He  swore  that  he  signed 
the  objection  to  William  Henry  Osbom,  the  first  name 
called,  but  afterwards  prevaricated  a  good  deal  ;  and,  at 
last,  when  the  monopolist  lawyers  chucklingly  informed 
him  that  "Benjamin  Stafford  was  in  the  Court,"  the 
old  man  confessed  that  the  signature  was  not  in  his 
hand-writing. 

From  the  disclosures  that  subsequently  took  place,  it 
appears  that  Benjamin  Stafford  called  upon  Worthing- 
ton, whilst  he  was  signing  the  notices,  and  assisted  him 
in  writing  his  name  to  a  great  number  of  them.  It  did 
not  appear  that  the  old  man  had  asked  Stafford  to  as- 
sist him,  nor  was  it  clearly  shown  who  employed  or 
paid  him.  The  matter,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  this 
man  goes,  wears  a  suspicions  aspect,  and  leads  one 
to  suspect  that  he  was  "  planted  "  upon  Worthing- 
ton. At  all  events,  it  was  proved  that  Stafford 
passed  in  and  out  of  his  house,  uninvited  by  him, 
luring  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  wrote 
his  C  Worthington's)  name  to  as  many  of  the  notices  as 
be  pleased.  He  then  goes  and  informs  the  monopolist 
lawyers  of  his  fraudulent  proceedings,  and  appears  in 
the  revision  court  as  the  sole  witness  to  prove  himself 
•  ™*cal.  Tl»;  vcr.  -n  .|,i>  i.,u-  f.vniliarity  that  exited 
between  Stafford  and  the  solicitors  for  the  monopolists, 
Coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  first  name  called  at  their 
instance  was  a  case  in  which  this  man  was  ready  in 


an  adjoining  room  to  prove  that  he  signed  Worthing- 
ton's name  to  the  notice  paper,  goes  far  to  warrant  the 
inference,  that  there  had  been  some  collusion  behind  the 
scenes  between  the  parties.  The  result  of  these  dis- 
graceful proceedings  was,  of  course,  that  Worthington's 
notices  failed,  and  he  was  threatened  with  an  indictment 
for  perjury  ;  and  unless  it  can  be  pleaded  in  his  behalf, 
that  he  is  in  a  state  of  imbecility  of  mind,  that  he  was  in 
fact  the  dupe  of  mere  cunning  men,  he  appears  to  be  de- 
serving of  punishment  for  his  conduct. 

We  have*  referred  to  this  case,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  noticing  the  absurd  accusation  made  by  the 
monopolist  papers,  that  the  League  was  cognisant 
of  the  doings  of  Worthington.  The  League  has  for 
several  months  published  weekly  directions  for  regis- 
tration proceedings,  which,  if  they  had  been  carried 
out  by  a  committee  of  Free  Traders  in  North  War- 
wick, would  have  prevented  the  possibility  of  such 
an  exhibition  of  ignorance,  folly,  and  illegality,  as  we 
have  been  describing.  Our  object  in  alluding  to  the 
subject  is  to  show  to  our  friends,  not  only  in  North  War- 
wick, but  elsewhere,  the  necessity  of  working  their  regis- 
tration through  intelligent  local  committees.  The 
Council  of  the  League  may  render  assistance  to  such 
local  bodies  by  placing  at  their  disposal  the  results  of 
much  experience,  and  aiding  them  in  a  variety  of  ways 
with  their  efficient  organisation  ;  but  without  the  co- 
operation of  intelligent  committees  on  the  spot,  to  look 
after  the  character  and  ability  of  men  who,  like  Wor- 
thington, undertake  to  sign  objections,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  legality  of  the  objections  before  they  are  made, 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  the  registration  courts  with  the 
least  chance  of  success.  We  have  no  doubt  that  when, 
in  a  week  or  two,  the  results  of  the  well-organised 
labours  of  the  League  in  the  counties  already  named 
shall  be  known,  many  other  districts  will  put  themselves 
in  a  position  to  carry  on  their  registration  upon  the 
same  System  of  efficiency,  and  with  similar  success. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  find  the  Standard-Herald 
— "  Goose  and  Shadow  " — taking  advantage  of  this 
petty  incident  to  revive  the  old  folly  of  extended  con- 
spiracy and  dangerous  objects.  The  blundering  of  a 
registration  court  is  strangely  associated  with  talcs  of 
bribes  from  Russia  and  plots  for  murder.  Like  Croaker 
in  the  "  Good-Natured  Man,'''  the  Editor  and  echo  find 
treason  and  assassination  in  every  part  of  so  mysterious 
an  incident.  It  is  surprising  that  they  did  not  connect 
it  with  the  earthquake  in  Syria,  or  the  last  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  The  reasoning  would  be  as  valid  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  "Stafford  signed  for  Worthington; 
therefore  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  great  adversary  of 
Free  Trade,  has  bribed  the  League  to  overthrow  his 
favourite  system  of  policy."  "  Worthington  is  an  aged, 
diminutive,  decrepid  object;  therefore  the  League  is  em- 
ployed in  hiring  assassins."  Some  hundred  years  ago, 
Worthington's  infirmities  might  have  exposed  liim  to  a 
charge  of  witchcraft  from  the  old  women  of  his  parish. 
It  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  march  of  intellect  that 
the  Grannies  of  the  present  day  are  contented  with  the 
milder  charges  of  treason  and  assassination. 

Even  on  the  face  of  the  report  given  by  those  extra- 
vagant followers  of  Titus  Oates,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Free  Traders  succeeded  in  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cases 
that  were  gone  into;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  they  would  not  have  been  equally  successful  with 
the  rest,  had  not  the  objector  vitiated  his  notices  by 
allowing  another  person  to  sign  his  name  for  him.  It 
is  utterly  absurd  to  accuse  the  League  of  designedly 
vitiating  their  own  notices  of  objections  ;  such  a  course 
would  obviously  frustrate  all  their  previous  labours,  and 
render  them  as  useless  to  the  cause  as  the  bribes  of  the 
Russian  Emperor  or  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond. 


FAMILIAR  LECTURES  on  the  ELEMENTS 
OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

No.  VH. 

CAPITAL  AND  LAB 0 UK. 
Although  the  first  principles  of  political  economy 
have  been  long  since  incontrovcrtibly  established  by 
the  investigations  and  labours  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo, 
Mill,  Say,  and  others,  we  arc  sometimes  compelled  to 
go  back  to  them  and  examine  once  more  the  evidence 
on  which  they  are  founded,  because  they  have  not  yet 
so  firm  a  hold  of  the  public  mind  as  to  he  received 
everywhere  as  axioms.  There  are,  indeed,  men,  hap- 
pily designated  "the  sentimental  economists"  by  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  who  deliberately  set  themselves 
to  work  to  overthrow  the  deductions  of  science,  to 
justify  artificial  interference  with  the  natural  order  into 
which  the  laws  of  exchange  settle  down  when  left  to 
their  own  independent  action  ;  and  who  seem  to  think 
that  emotions  and  feelings — nay,  that  even  passions 
and  prejudices,  should  have  as  large  a  share  in  legisla- 
tion as  intelligence  and  reason.  We  have  occasionally 
noticed  some  strange  doctrines  emanating  from  this 
school,  which  have  appealed  under  the  head  Anti- 
Lcagucr  in  the  columns  of  the  Monday  Post.  These 
doctrines,  indeed,  are  far  from  being  clearly  propounded, 
or  intelligibly  expressed,  but  wc  gather  generally  that 


the  writer  wishes  to  maintain  ;  1st,  That  employers,  hy 
the  command  of  capital,  have  such  an  advantage  over 
labourers,  that  the  latter  ought  to  be  protected  in  ob- 
taining adequate  remuneration  for  their  toil. 

2dly.  That  one  clement  of  this  protection  ought  to 
be  some  restraint  on  the  progress  of  machinery — a  tax 
is  recommended — because  machinery  displaces  human 
labour,  and  diminishes  the  demand  for  it  in  the 
market. 

3dly.  That  cheapness  of  production  is  injurious  to 
producers,  and  tends  to  increase  the  injurious  supre- 
macy of  what  he  calls  "  the  money-power,"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  industrious  portion  of  the  community. 

Before  entering  on  any  examination  of  these  propo- 
sitions, we  must  notice  a  misrepresentation  of  history 
which  Anti-Leaguer  has  very  frequently  repeated  in  his 
effusions.  He  asserts  that  the  early  examples  of  legis- 
lative interference  with  wages  were  intended  as  pro- 
tections to  the  labourer ;  whereas,  the  two  great 
"Statutes  of  Labourers"  were  passed  to  keep  down 
wages,  for  they  fix  the  maximum  which  a  labourer  had 
a  right  to  demand,  not  the  minimum  that  he  had  to 
receive.  ' 

By  the  statute  of  Henry  VII.,  passed  in  1496,  the 
following  rates  of  wages  were  fixed  : 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVANTS,  WITH  DIET,  FOB.  OXE  YEAR. 

£   R.  (1.  s. 

To  a  bailiff  of  husbandry,  not  more  than  1  10  8  &  for  clothing  5 
A  chief  hand  or  chief  shepherd  ..100  . .  5 

A  common  servant  of  husbandry        . .  0  Ifi  8  ..  4 

A  woman  servant  0  10  0  . .  4 

A  child  under  14  years  of  age     . .       ..0   0  8  . .  4 

WAGES  APPOINTED  FOR  ARTIFICERS,  PER  DIEM. 
A  free  mason,  master  car- \  Between  Easter   Between  Michael- 
penter,  rough  mason,   &  Michaelmas,   mas  and  Easter, 
bricklayer,  master  tiler,  j-with  diet,    4d,   with  diet,  3d,  with- 
plumber,  glazier  "carver,  1  without,  6d.         out,  Dd. 
joiner.         . .  . .  / 

Other  labourers  (except  in  1  with  diet,    2d,   with    diet,  ljd, 
harvest)       . .  . .  J  without,  4d.         without,  3d. 

In  harvest,  every  mower,  with  diet,  4d,  without,  Od. 

  every  reaper,  with  diet,  3d,  without,  5d. 

....      every  carter,  with  diet,  3d,  without,  5d.  » 
....      A  woman,  with  diet,  2£d,  without,  4Jd. 

If  any  unemployed  person  refused  to  work  at  these 
wages,  it  was  enacted  that  he  should  be  imprisoned 
until  he  found  sureties  to  serve  according  to  the  statute 
It  is  not  necessary  to  add  another  word  to  prove  that 
the  design  of  this  law  was  to  fix,  a  maximum  of  wages 
for  the  benefit  of  employers,  and  not  a  minimum  for  the 
protection  of  labourers.  From  these  rates  it  appears 
that  the  cost  of  food  was  estimated  at  one-third  of  the 
wages  of  an  artificer,  and  one-half  of  the  wages  of  a 
labourer.  Now  it  is  very  clear  that  the  cost  of  food 
has  increased  in  a  far  larger  proportion  than  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  this  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  interest  of 
the  labomer  in  having  cheap  bread.  But  the  historical 
error  of  the  sentimental  economist  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  principle  that  it  is  designed  to  sup- 
port :  he  insinuates  that  there  is  a  natural  hostility 
between  capital  and  labour,  and  he  demands  that  the 
latter  should  be  protected  against  the  former.  In  ex- 
posing this  fallacy  we  shall  make  large  use  of  an  admi- 
rable little  work  on  Capital  and  Labour,  just  published 
by  Mr.  Charles  Knight  in  his  Shilling  Monthly  Series, 
and  which  has  been  written  by  Mi-.  Charles  Knight 
himself.  N 

To  understand  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour,  we  have  only  to  fix  our  attention  on  any  indus- 
trial pursuit,  and  to  sec  that  a  great  variety  of  con- 
sumption is  a  necessary  antecedent  to  production.  There 
is  a  consumption  of  the  raw  material ;  a  consumption  of 
the  instruments  or  tools  emplo3red  in  the  manufacture  ; 
a  consumption  of  the  labour  of  the  operatives  engaged  ; 
and  it  must  be  further  remarked,  that  these  several  con- 
sumptions are  a  kind  of  outlay  or  advance,  to  be  repaid 
when  the  production  is  completed. 

That  there  is  an  actual  consumption  of  the  raw 
material  is  a  very  evident  fact  :  when  I  sow  seed  iu 
the  ground  in  order  to  raise  a  crop,  the  seed-corn  is  a 
product  which  I  consume,  and  of  which  I  destroy  the 
value  ;  for  if  I  dug  it  up  at  the  end  of  a  week,  no  one 
would  give  me  a  farthing  for  it.  In  the  same  way  I 
have  consumed  the  labour  of  the  persons  whom  I  cm- 
ployed  in  ploughiug  and  harrowing  ;  and  a  part  of  the 
value  of  the  agricultual  machines  has  been  consumed 
in  wear  and  tear.  Now  the  function  of  capital  is  to 
provide  for  the  advance  of  the  values  to  be  consumed 
before  production  can  be  effected  ;  and  it  can  accom- 
plish this  result,  because  it  i?  itself  composed  of  values 
previously  accumulated.  This  view  of  the  case  is  very 
quaintly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Knight. 

"  There  is  an  old  proverb,  that '  When  two  men  ride 
on  one  horse,  one  man  must  ride  behind.'  Capital  and 
Labour  are,  as  we  think,  destined  to  perform  a  journey 
together  to  the  end  of  tune.  We  have  shown  how  they 
proceed  on  this  journey.  We  have  shown  that  although 
Labour  is  the  parent  of  all  wealth,  its  struggles  for  the 
conversion  of  the  rude  supplies  of  nature  into  objects  of 
utility,  arc  most  feeble  iu  their  effects  till  they  are  as- 
sisted by  accumulation.  Before  the  joint  interests  of 
Labour  and  Capital  were  at  all  understood,  they  kept 
separate  ;  when  they  only  began  to  be  understood,  as  wc 
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shall  show,  they  were  constantly  pulling  different  ways, 
instead  of  giving  '  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull 
altogether;'  and  even  now,  when  these  interests  in  many 
respects  are  still  imperfectly  understood,  they  occasion- 
ally quarrel  about  the  conditions  upon  which  they  will 
continuo  to  travel  in  company.  In  the  very  outset  of 
the  journey,  Labour  doubtless  took  the  lead.  In  the 
dim  morning  of  society  Labour  was  up  and  stirring  be- 
fore Capital  was  awake.  Labour  did  not  then  ride  ;  he 
travelled  slowly  on  foot  through  very  dirty  ways.  Capi- 
tal, at  length,  as  slowly  followed  after,  through  the  same 
mire,  but  at  an  humble  distance  from  his  parent.  But 
when  Capital  grew  into  strength,  he  saw  that  there  were 
quicker  and  more  agreeable  modes  of  travelling  for  both 
than  Labour  had  found  out.  He  procured  that  fleet  and 
untiring  horse  Exchange  ;  and  when  he  proposed  to 
Labour  that  they  should  mount  together,  he  claimed  the 
right,  and  kept  it,  for  their  mutual  benefit,  of  taking  the 
direction  of  the  horse.  For  this  reason,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  we  are  called  upon  to  assign  to  one  of  the  compa- 
nions, according  to  the  practice  of  the  old  Knights 
Templars,  the  privilege  of  sitting  before  the  other — 
holding  the  reins,  indeed,  but  in  all  respects  having  a 
community  of  interests,  and  an  equality  of  duties,  as 
well  as  rights,  with  his  fellow-traveller." 

The  sentimentalist  endeavours  to  raise  a  prejudice 
against  capital  by  identifying  it  with  what  he  calls 
money-power.  But  that  an  accumulation  of  values 
should  become  what  is  strictly  termed  capital,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  accumulation  should  take  the  form 
of  money.  The  value  of  capital,  as  of  everything  else, 
is  estimated  in  money  simply  because  the  precious 
metals  have  been  generally  recognised  as  a  convenient 
standard  of  comparison  ;  but  all  that  is  requisite  to  con- 
stitute capital  is  an  accumulation  of  values  which  can  be 
used  for  the  production  of  other  values.  When  a 
manufacturer  is  said  to  have  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  invested  iu  his  business,  or  when  a  merchant  is 
said  to  have  a  similar  sum  engaged  in  commerce,  no 
one  supposes  that  he  has  the  amount  by  him  in  hard 
cash  :  we  have  only  estimated  the  sum  total  of  the 
several  values  of  all  his  means  of  production  ;  his  mills 
or  his  ships,  his  stock  or  his  cargo.  Let  us  next  see 
for  what  purpose  these  values  have  been  accumulated, 
or  rather,  what  is  the  important  function  to  which  this 
accumulation  is  destined. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  show  that  without  some  accumu- 
lation there  would  have  been  no  means  of  providing  for 
the  several  consumptions  which  we  have  shown  to  be 
necessarily  antecedent  to  production.  It  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  observe,  that  when  once  this  process  of  con- 
sumption is  commenced,  the  capitalist  must  go  onwards 
to  production,  and  must  therefore  become  an  employer 
of  labour.  Mr.  Knight  illustrates  this  very  ingeniously, 
by  the  example  of  a  heap  of  coals  laid  down  at  a  door, 
which  a  labourer  must  be  employed  to  shovel  into  the 
cellar. 

"  The  heap  of  coals  was  capital.  The  coals  repre- 
sented a  very  great  and  various  accumulation  of  former 
labour  that  had  been  employed  in  giving  them  value. 
The  coals  were  altogether  valueless  till  labour  had  been 
employed  to  raise  them  from  the  pit,  and  to  convey 
them  to  the  door  of  the  man  who  was  about  to  consume 
them.  But  with  what  various  holps  had  this  labour 
worked  !  Mere  manual  labour  could  have  done  little 
or  nothing  with  the  coals  in  the  pit.  Machines  had 
raised  them  from  the  pit.  Machines  had  transported 
them  from  the  pit  to  the  door  of  the  consumer.  They 
would  have  remained  buried  in  the  earth  but  for  large 
accumulations  of  knowledge,  and  large  accumulations  of 
pecuniary  wealth  to  set  that  knowledge  in  action  by  ex- 
changing with  it.  The  heap  of  coals  represented  all 
this  accumulation  ;  and  it  more  immediately  repre- 
sented the  circulating  capital  of  consumable  articles  of 
utility,  which  had  been  paid  in  the  shape  of  wages,  at 
every  stage  of  the  labour  exercised  in  raising  the  coals 
from  the  mine,  and  conveying  them  to  the  spot  in  which 
the  prodigal  found  them  laid.  The  coals  had  almost 
attained  their  highest  value  by  a  succession  of  labour  ; 
but  one  labour  was  still  wanting  to  give  them  the  highest 
value.  They  were  at  their  lowest  value  when  they  re- 
mained unbroken  In  the  coal-pit  ;  they  were  at  their 
highest  value  when  they  were  deposited  in  the  cellar  of 
the  consumer.  For  that  last  labour  there  was  circulat- 
ing capital  ready  to  be  exchanged.  The  man  whose 
course  of  production  we  have  been  tracing  imparted  to 
them  this  last  value,  and  for  this  labour  he  received  a 
'few  pence'  ami  a  'gratuity  of  meat  and  drink.' 
These  consumable  commodities,  and  the  money  which 
might  lie  exchanged  for  other  consumable  commodities, 
were  circulating  capital.  They  supplied  his  most  press- 
ing wants  with  incomparably  more  readiness  and  cer- 
tainty than  if  he  had  been  turned  loose  amongst  the 
unappropriated  productions  of  nature,  with  unlimited 
freedom  and  absolute  rights.  In  the  state  in  which  he 
was  actually  placed  his  rights  were  limited  by  his  du- 
ties,— but  this  balance  of  rights  and  duties  was  the,  chief 


instrument  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants.  Let  us 
examine  the  principle  a  little  more  in  detail. 

"  An  exchange  was  to  be  carried  on  between  the 
owner  of  the  coals  and  the  man  who  was  willing  to 
shovel  them  into  the  owner's  cellar.  The  labourer  did 
not  want  any  distinct  portion  of  the  coals,  but  he  wanted 
some  articles  of  more  urgent  necessity  in  exchange  for 
the  new  value  which  he  was  ready  to  bestow  upon  the 
coals.  The  object  of  each  exchanger  was,  that  labour 
should  be  exchanged  with  capital.  That  object  coidd 
not  have  been  accomplished,  or  it  would  have  been  ac- 
complished slowly,  imperfectly,  and  therefore  unpro- 
fitable', unless  there  had  been  interchangeable  freedom 
and  security  for  both  exchangers, — for  the  exchanger  of 
capital,  and  the  exchanger  of  labour.  The  first  right 
of  the  labourer  was,  that  his  labour  should  be  free; — the 
first  right  of  the  capitalist  was,  that  his  capital  should 
be  free.  The  rights  of  each  were  built  upon  the  se- 
curity of  property.  Could  this  security  have  been 
violated,  it  might  have  happened,  either  that  the 
labourer  should  have  been  compelled  to  shovel  in  the 
coals —  or,  that  the  capitalist  should  have  boen  compelled 
to  employ  the  labourer  to  shovel  them  in.  Had  the  lot 
of  the  unfortunate  prodigal  been  cast  in  such  a  state  of 
society  as  would  have  allowed  this  violation  of  the 
natural  rights  of  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist,  he 
would  have  found  little  accumulation  to  give  a  profit- 
able  direction  to  his  labour.  lie  would  have  found 
production  suspended,  or  languishing.  There  would 
probably  have  been  no  heap  of  coals  wanting  his  labour 
to  give  them  the  last  value; — for  the  engines  would  have 
been  idle  that  raised  them  from  the  pit,  and  the  men 
woidd  have  been  idle  that  directed  the  engines.  The 
circulating  capital  that  found  wages  for  the  men  and 
fuel  for  the  engines  would  have  been  idle,  because  it 
could  not  have  worked  with  security.  Accumulation, 
therefore,  would  have  been  suspended ; — and  all  pro- 
fitable labour  would,  in  consequence,  have  been  sus- 
pended. It  was  the  unquestionable  right  of  the  labourer 
that  his  labour  should  be  free;  but  it  was  balanced  by 
the  right  of  the  capitalist  that  his  accumulation  should 
be  secure.  Could  the  labour  have  seized  upon  the 
capital,  or  the  capital  upon  the  labour,  production  would 
have  been  stopped  altogether,  or  in  part.  The  mutual 
freedom  and  security  of  labour  and  capital  compel  pro- 
duction to  go  forward;  and  labour  and  capital  take 
their  respective  stations,  and  perform  then-  respective 
duties,  altogether  with  reference  to  the  laws  which 
o-overn  production.  These  laws  are  founded  upon 
the  natural  action  of  the  system  of  exchange,  carr 
rying  forward  all  its  operations  by  the  natural  action  of 
the  great  principle  of  demand  and  supply.  "When 
capital  and  labour  know  how  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  direction  of  these  natural  laws,  they  are  in 
a  healthy  state  with  respect  to  their  individual  rights, 
and  the  rights  of  industry  generally.  They  are  in  that 
state  in  which  each  is  working  to  the  greatest  profit  in 
carrying  forward  the  business  of  production." 

Now  take  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  who  has  in- 
vested a  large  sum  in  mills,  machiuery,  and  raw  mate- 
rials. He  must  employ  labour,  or  all  that  he  has  thus 
consumed  will  be  utterly  unproductive,  and  in  effect 
thrown  away.  If  the  persons  he  employs  are  depend- 
ent upon  him  for  labour,  he  is  equally  dependent  on 
them  for  the  interest  of  the  money  he  has  invested,  that 
is,  in  fact,  consumed.  And  the  greater  and  more  direct 
his  investment  is,  the  more  obvious  and  perceptible  will 
be  his  dependence  upon  those  whom  he  employs.  At 
Oldham  the  men  invite  their  masters  to  become  their 
guests,  and  receive  them  with  that  courtesy  which 
always  accompanies  self-respect ;  in  Dorchester  the 
labourers  are  invited  by  the  landlords,  lectured  on  the 
honour  done  them,  and  turned  out  just  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  were  likely  to  become  most  in- 
teresting. 

The  objections  made  by  the  sentimentalists  agaiust 
the  accumulation  of  capital  evince  a  total  ignorance  of 
its  nature  and  origin  ;  for  the  rights  of  capital,  and  the 
rights  of  industry,  arc  co-extensive  and  identical.  If 
the  industrious  man  has  a  right  to  the  reward  of  his 
labour,  he  has  an  equal  right  to  what  he  saves  from  this 
reward  out  of  his  daily  expenditure  ;  and  it  is  by  the 
accumulation  of  such  savings  that  capital  is  formed. 
But  many  vague  writers  find  it  convenient  to  denounce 
the  accumulation  itself  as  something  criminal  or  immoral, 
assuming,  perhaps  unconsciously,  that  the  process  is  iden- 
tical with  sordidness.  This  error  enables  them  to  enlist 
popular  prejudice  against  capitalists,  whom  they  represent 
as  mere  money-grubbers.  When  driven  from  their  bad 
economy  they  take  refuge  in  bad  morality,  We  can 
trace  the  consequences  of  tin*  error  in  the  sad  history 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  when  a  farmer  or  corn-dealer 
stored  up  corn,  which  was,  in  fact,  accumulating  capital, 
he  was  sure  to  be  assailed  by  the  ignorant  populace  for 
keeping  provisions  from  the  markets,  and  thus  raising 
prices.    But  such  accumulation  could  alone  prevent  the 

dreadful  famines  invariably  resulting  from  having  no 


stock  that  might  be  available  in  case  of  a  bad  harvest. 
Hence  no  one  ventured  to  store  corn  ;  and  such  were 
the  fluctuations  of  price,  that  wheat  often  rose  just  before 
the  harvest  from  5s.  a  quarter  to  5/.  ;  and  the  poor  con- 
sequently perished  by  thousands. 

The  subject  of  capital  is  too  important  to  be  passed 
over  lightly,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  a  con- 
densed view  of  some  of  its  varied  operations  in  a  future 
lecture. 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  ASHTON,  ESQ. 
(From  the  Christian,  Reformer.) 
Thomas  Ashton,  Esq.,  of  Flowery  Field,  near  Hyde,  died 
27th  August  last,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  fins  excellent 
and  deeply  lamented  man  must  not  pass  away  from  us  with- 
out some  brief  record  of  the  events  of  his  life  and  his  im- 
portant public  services.  He  was  born  December  4,  1775,  at 
Gerard's,  a  small  estate  which  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  for  several  generations,  situated  iu  the  township 
ofWerueth,  in  the  parish  of  Stockport.  His  father,  Samuel 
Ashton,  who  lived  till  the  year  1812,  was  a  man  of  strong 
sense,  and  brought  up  a  large  family,  consisting  of  10  chil- 
dren, iu  a  truly  respectable  manner.  Thomas  was  the  second 
of  seven  sous  who  grew  to  manhood,  nearly  all  of  whom  have 
raised  themselves  to  an  important  rank  iu  society.  He  re- 
ceived a  plain  but  sound  education  uuder  Mr.  Joel  Chect- 
hum,  the  village  schoolmaster  of  Gee  Cross.  Possessed  of 
great  quickness  of  observation,  a  tenacious  memory,  and 
above  all  a  very  sound  understanding,  Mr.  Ashton  made  so 
good  a  use  of  his  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  in 
his  early  aud  after  life,  as  to  be  always  able  to  take  his  right- 
ful place  in  conversation  and  society.  It  was  not  till  about 
bis  2'>th  year  that  he  entered  into  the  cotton-manufacture, 
then  iu  its  infancy,  now  raised  to  such  vast  national  im- 
portance. Till  the  year  1K00,  there  was  but  one  small  cot- 
ton-mill in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  bis  father's 
house.  The  second  was  built  at  Hyde  by  Mr.  Randal  Hib- 
bert,  and  was  teuauted  by  the  three  eldest  sons  of  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Ashton,  who  had  shrewdness  to  perceive,  and  talent 
and  industry  to  realise,  the  amazing  capabilities  of  the  cotton 
business.  The  lease  was  for  14  years.  The  result  showed 
that  they  had  taken  the  tide  at  its  flood,  and  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  lease  the  foundations  were  laid  for  the  large  for- 
tunes raised  by  tlus  very  successful  family.  Success  did  not 
relax  Mr.  Asbton's  close  attention  to  business,  or  alter  the 
habits  of  wise  economy  in  which  he  had  been  trained. 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  trade  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
long-continued  frugality  and  resolute  self-deniid  of  the 
founders  of  cotton-spinning  in  Eagland.  Untempted  by 
great  gains  aud  the  possession  of  ample  means  to  change 
their  simple  habits  and  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
pleasure,  they  witli  untiring  assiduity  devoted  gains,  time, 
and  every  energy  to  the  increase  of  their  mauufactming  esta- 
blishments. There  were  many  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
who  had  advantages  equal  at  the  outset  to  those  of  the  Ash- 
tons,  and  other  great  capitalists.  Whatever  distinction  these 
have  attained  is  attributable  to  the  energy  and  self-denial  of 
a  few  men,  possessed  of  clear  heads  and  strong  character, 
in  the  early  parts  of  their  career.  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton  iu 
every  respect  deserved  bis  success.  He  desired  that  his  ser- 
vants and  all  around  him  should  feel  the  advantages  of  his 
prosperity.  He  was  sedulously  attentive  to  the  cfemfort  aud 
health  of  those  who  worked  for  him.  On  this  important 
poiut,  impartial  testimony  has  been  borne  by  two  journalists 
possessed  of  good  opportunities  of  knowledge — the  Editors 
of  The  League  and  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

***** 

The  writer  rejoices  to  know  that  there  are  now  many  ma- 
nufactories not  inferior  to  Mr.  Asbton's  in  whatever  can 
contribute  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  operatives.  At 
this  time  of  day,  it  is  happily  not  necessary  to  combat  the 
once-popular  prejudice,  that  every  cotton-mill  is  n  den  of 
fdth  and  pollution,  moral  as  well  as  physical.  In  establish- 
ments where  the  pioportion  of  fixed  to  floating  capital  is  as 
four  to  one,  and  where  the  principal  labour  is  expended  on 
piece-work,  and  in  which  the  master's  profit  will  chiefly  de- 
pend on  the  amount  of  work  done,  enlightened  self-interest 
alone,  without  regard  to  higher  and  better  feelings,  would  in- 
duce the  owner  to  attend  diligently  to  the  personal  comfort 
of  his  workpeople.  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton  proved  that  he  w  as 
influenced  by  the  highest  motives  in  the  zealous  and  costly 
efforts  he  made  to  promote  in  those  around  him,  sound 
knowledge,  good  morals,  and  practical  religion.  In  respect 
to  education,  he  earned  the  distiucliou  of  being  in  advance 
of  bis  order,  The  school-buildings  which  he  erected  mauy 
years  ngo  at  Flowery  Field  are  an  enduring  monument  of 
his  philanthropy.  No  cost  was  spared  by  him  iu  building 
and  furnishing  "them.  He  was  especially  desirous  to  pro- 
cure the  assistance  of  the  best  teachers.  The  principal 
school-room  is  a  very  spacious  building,  excellently  lighted 
and  ventilated,  fitted  up  with  an  organ  and  other  conveni- 
ences, so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  a  lecture-room,  a  place 
for  public-meetings,  or  a  chapel.  In  the  latter  capacity,  be, 
with  true  catholicity  of  spirit,  allowed  it  to  be  occupied  by 
Christian  ministers  of  all  denominations  whom  his  people 
might  wish  to  hear.  At  Christmas-time,  this  spacious  room 
was  the  scene  of  an  annual  festival,  at  which  Mr.  Ashton 
and  his  family  collected  together,  for  a  social  meal  and  for  a 
variety  of  amusements,  as  many  of  their  poorer  neighbours 
as  the  room  would  hold.  The  aged  people,  and  especially 
such  as  did  not  often  sit  at  feasts,  were  sought  out  on  these 
occasions,  and  their  comforts  personally  looked  to  by  this 
benevolent  family.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  sec  the  kind- 
hearted  master  presiding  over  these  festivities.  He  had  not 
the  gifts  of  the  orator;  but  the  few  words  of  welcome  and 
kindness  which  he  was  wont  to  utter,  were  better  than  elo- 
quence. From  his  habitual  shrinkingfrom  public  speaking, 
few  persons  out  of  the  circle  of  his  intimate  friends  were 
aware  how  large  a  share  he  took  in  public  business.  He  was 
through  life  a  consistent  upholder  of  Liberal  polities,  cherish- 
ing to  the  last  with  undiminished  zeal  the  principle,  that 
Government  ought  to  bo  for  the  protection  and  good,  not 
merely  of  a  class,  but  of  all.  From  a  very  early  period  of  life, 
be  saw  the  importance  of  Free  Trade  to  an  insular  country! 
like  England,  possessed  of  a  limited  territory,  and  occupies 
by  a  daily-increasing  population.  His  counsel,  his  purse 
and  his  heartiest  sympathy  were  freely  given  to  the  energetic! 
band  of  men  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Richard  Cobden,  SJ 
few  years  ago  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  popularising! 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  During  the  latter  years  of  Ins 
life,  Mr.  Ashton,  in  addition  to  his  manufacturing,  embarked! 
a  large  capital  in  foreign  commerce ;  and  the  writer  of  tins 
tribute  of  respect  well  remembers  upon  one  occasion,  wbcttj 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  unsatisfactory  prospects  of 
the  harvest,  Mr.  Ashton  spoke  of  the  various  articles  he  waa 
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importing — tea  from  China,  diamonds  from  India — and 
added  emphatically,  "  I  import  almost  everything  except 
corn ;  that  no  merchant  in  his  senses  will  touch  while  the 
Corn  Laws  last." 

In  the  election  struggles  of  Manchester  and  North 
Cheshire,  Mr.  Ashton  zealously  supported  the  Liberal  can- 
didates. At  the  county  meeting  at  Knutsford,  in  the  election 
of  1837,  he  proposed  to  the  freeholders  of  North  Cheshire  the 
Hon.  E.  J.  Stanley,  who  was  then  elected.  But  notwith- 
standing his  well-known  character  as  a  member  of  the 
Liberal  party,  he  was  ever  ready  to  hold  intercourse  and  to 
maintain  the  most  frienilly  relations  with  men  of  all  parties. 
On  many  occasions  was  his  counsel  token,  and  more  than 
once  his' opinion  was  quoted  in  Parliament  by  Conservatives, 
and  by  members  of  the  Government.  His  knowledge  of  all 
matters  of  trade  was  extensive  and  accurate,  and  even  his 
political  opponents  knew  that  they  could  rely  on  his  sincerity 
and  honour.  He  was  pleased  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  to  spend  some  weeks  in  London  during  the  Parlia- 
mentary session.  He  was  often  to  be  seen  in  the  gallery 
and  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  when  there  his 
opinion  was  as  anxiously  sought  on  commercial  topics  before 
the  House,  as  it  was  on  the  Exchange  of  Manchester.  He 
was  well  known  and  respected  at  the  Board  of  Trade  and  in 
other  Government  offices. 

Mr.  Ashton  was  placed  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  counties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  and  in  his  native 
county  diligently  discharged  his  magisterial  duty.  He  was 
merciful  in  administering  the  law ;  and  where  little  coses  of 
litigation  brought  parties  before  him,  he  knew  how  to  blend 
the  neighbour  and  the  friend  with  the  magistrate,  and  by  a 
timely  word  of  counsel  to  both,  or  a  happy  personal  appeal  to 
one.  sometimes  brought  about  a  reconciliation. 

****** 

In  his  family  relations,  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton  enjoyed  com- 
fort and  happiness  in  no  common  measure.  He  was  in  any 
circle  a  cheerful  companion,  but  his  kind,  and  hopeful,  and 
affectionate  temper  shone  brightest  when  the  members  of  his 
own  family  and  his  Mends  were  gathered  together  in  his 
hospitable  dwelling,  or  when  he  and  the  beloved  partner  of 
his  happiness  were  visitors  at  the  homes  of  their  married 
children. 

During  the  last  two  years,  Mr.  Ashton's  health  had  been 
giving  way.  Till  within  a  week  or  two  of  his  decease,  the 
decline  was  very  gradual.  Those  who  love  him  are  consoled 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  was  spared  acute  suffering ;  and 
though  his  death  was  at  the  last  sudden,  his  dismissal  was 
very  tranquil.  When  the  tidings  of  the  sad  event  spread 
through  the  mill,  it  is  said  scarcely  a  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen 
amongst  the  many  hundred  workpeople.  This  was  a  spon- 
taneous tribute  to  a  good  man's  worth,  which  fear  could  not 
extort  nor  gold  buy.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  and  on  the 
Sunday  following,  the  chapel  at  Gee-Cross  ( although  the 
funeral  was  strictly  private )  was  densely  filled  with  a  con- 
gregation of  sincere  mourners.  Amongst  those  who  attended 
on  the  latter  occasion  were  Thomas  Thornely,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Kichard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Edmund  Buckley,  Esq.,  M.P., 
and  many  gentlemen  from  Mauchester,  Dukinfiekl,  and 
other  places,  of  different  sects  and  parties.  We  close  this 
imperfect  memorial  of  a  good  man's  life  with  the  words  of 
the  writer  in  "The  League." 

"Fortunately  for  the  district  which  owes  so  much  to 
Thomas  Ashton,  the  inheritors  of  his  name  and  fortune  are 
also  worthy  representatives  of  his  virtues ;  his  spirit  will 
still  direct  the  establishment  at  Hyde ;  his  name  be  upheld 
as  a  bright  example  in  the  manufacturing  districts  ;  and  his 
memory  have  a  living  monument  in  the  continuation  of  his 
noble  principles,  developed  in  equally  noble  practice." 


Titchfielb.  —  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Bright.  —  We 
have  just  seen  a  beautiful  piece  of  plate  about  to  be  presented 
to  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  which  is  the  following  in- 
scription : — Presented  to  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  by  a  few 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Titchfield  parish,  as  a  small  token  of 
their  approbation  of  his  zealous  endeavours  to  expose  the 
injustice  aud  iniquity  of  the  game  laws.  September  15tb, 
1845. — This  testimonial  was  the  result  of  a  subscription  ori- 
ginating with  a  few  'disinterested  individuals,  who  have  on 
many  former  occasions  accelerated  by  their  influence  and 
contributions  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice.  We  beg  to 
refer  our  readers  to  our  last  number,  under  the  Christchurch 
head,  for  information  on  the  oppressive  working  of  the  game 
laws. — Hants  Independent. 

Thirteenth  Anniversary  of  Mr.  Andrews's  Coach 
Establishment. — On  Wednesday  last  Mr.  Andrews  gave 
his  thirteenth  annual  festival  to  the  workmen  employed  in 
his  extensive  coach  manufactory  at  Southampton.  It  has 
been  our  pleasing  task  to  record  the  proceedings  of  these 
festivals  for  several  years  past,  and  this  one  differed  but 
little  from  those  of  preceding  years.  There  was  the  same 
manifestation  of  cordiality  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployed, the  same  commendable  decorum  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  artisans,  and  similar  statements  of  increased  and 
increasing  prosperity  in  the  establishment,  to  the  lasting 
credit  of  Mr.  Andrews's  genius  and  perseverance,  and  the 
skill  of  his  ingenious  workmen.  According  to  the  esta- 
blished custom,  a  holiday  was  given  to  the  whole  of  the 
workmen,  apprentices,  and  labourers,  which  was  spent  in 
the  old  English  game  of  cricket,  at  Bay's  Ground.  At 
six  o'clock  the  company  assembled  in  the  spacious  octagon 
gallery  in  the  Coach  Factory,  Above  Bar,  where  tables  were 
laid  for  the  whole  of  the  workmen,  and  gentlemen,  and 
friends  invited  by  the  worthy  host  to  join  in  the  evening's 
festivity.  The  gallery  was  very  tastefully  fitted  up  with 
evergreens,  flowers,  and  flags,  and  inscriptions  were  hung 
around  the  walls,  consisting  principally  of  sentences  expres- 
sive of  the  adjutages  of  unrestricted  trade.  Mr.  Andrews 
took  the  chair,  supported  by  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  E.  Stuart, 
Esq.,  Capt.  Townsend,  R.N.,  R.  Beste,  Esq.,  of  Botleigh 
Grange,  H.  Drew,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Randson  and  Drew, 
Mr.  H.  Lowe,  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  F.  Mulliner,  coachmaker, 
of  Northampton,  R.  D.  Cordenner,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  Mr. 
Murcott,  of  Long  Acre,  London,  Messrs.  Wright  and  lbbot- 
son,  of  Hammersmith,  -Mr.  Middleton,  coachmaker,  of  Long 
Acre,  Mr.  Palfrey,  of  the  Patent  Wheel  Works,  Pimlico,  Mr. 
Bran,  coaclimaker  of  Christchurch,  Mr.  Underwood,  of 
Bristol,  and  several  friends  of  Mr.  Andrews's,  of  Southamp- 
ton, Winchester,  and  other  places.  The  vice-chairs  were 
filled  by  the  foremen  of  the  different  departments.  In  the 
com  fie  of  the  evening  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  proposed  the 
health  of  Mr.  Andrews,  whose  character  he  warmly  eulo- 
gised.— Ilanlf  Independent. 

rday  week,  Messrs.  R.  and  J. 
t  Vale,  near  Garstang,  ad* 
»,  &c.,  7$  per  cent.,  without 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  OUR  EXPORTS. 

{From  the  Economist.) 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  declared  value  repre- 
sents the  actual  wuue  at  the  time  of  shipment,  and  that 
the  official  value  is  the  quantity  of  goods  of  each  kind 
estimated  at  uniform  prices  which  were  affixed  to  them  in 
1094 ;  while,  therefore,  the  declared  value  is  an  indication 
of  coat,  the  official  value  is  an  indication  of  quantity,  and 
the  two  compared  at  any  period  shows  the  changes  which 
takes  place  iu  the  price  of  goods.  Previous  to  1814,  the 
vein-  to  which  the  largest  amount  of  goods,  according 
to  the  declared  value,  was  exported,  was  1830'.  In  that 
year  our  exports  amounted  to  53,368,572/.,  according 
to  the  declared  or  real  value,  aud  to  $5,229,837/.,  according 
to  the  official  value ;  showing,  therefore,  that  the  price  of 
goods  had  fallen  from  the  official  standard  of  value  by  .'it! 
per  cent.  In  1844  (last  year),  the  reid  value  of  our  exports 
exceeded  any  former  year,  and  amounted  to  58,584,2927.  of 
which  the  official  value  was  181-504,503/.;  showing  that, 
now  the  price  of  goods  has  fallen  below  the  official  standard 
by  no  less  than  55  per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  -mowing 
that,  while  the  quantity  of  goods  exported  has  increased 
since  1836  by  54  per  cent.,  their  value  has  increased  barely 
l<)  per  cent.  This  a  striking  evidence  of  the  low  price  of 
goods  at  the  present  time,  as  compared  with  1830,  and  of  the 
great  improvement  and  economy  introduced  into  their  manu- 
facture during  that  period,  by  the  improvements  of  machinery 
and  otherwise.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  chiefly 
to  these  improvements,  and  the  lower  price  of  our  goods, 
that  we  are  able  to  command  such  an  increasing  demand  in 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  whole  value  of  exports  to  all  our  own  possessions,  in- 
cluding those  in  Europe,  is  not  one-third  of  the  whole,  and 
our  exports  to  foreign  neutral  markets  are  consequently 
more  thou  two-thirds.  This  shows  how  fallacious  is  the 
general  opinion  that  ascribes  to  our  colonies  the  great  bulk 
of  our  export  trade.  The  amount  exported  to  the  British 
possessions  in  1830,  was  13,721,379/.,  out  of  a  total  amount 
of  53,368,572/.  Last  year  the  former  had  increased  to 
16,004,060/.;  but  more 'than  the  whole  difference  arises  in 
the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  and  Gibraltar,  the  latter  being 
almost  exclusively  for  Spanish  consumption.  Our'  exports 
to  India  during  that  period  have  increased  from  4,265,829/. 
in  ltv3(i,  to  7,695,666/!  last  year,  and,  therefore,  alone  shows 
a  larger  increase  than  the  whole  aggregate  colonial  exports  ; 
so  that,  leaving  India  and  Gibraltar  out,  the  remainder 
show  a  considerable  diminution.  With  so  satisfactory  a 
progress  under  the  recent  system  of  low  duties,  it  is,  indeed, 
much  to  be  regretted  that  any  cause  has  arisen  to  induce 
the  Indian  Government  to  increase  the  rates  of  duty.  It  is 
true  the  prices  of  goods  are  now  so  very  low,  that  it  is  hoped 
that  step  will  cause  no  sensible  diminution  of  that  valuable 
trade  ;  at  the  same  time  we  much  fear  it  will  materially 
check  the  progress  which  might  otherwise  be  expected.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  comparative  progress  of  our 
trade  to  the  various  geographical  divisions,  thus  : 

1836.  1844. 

Northern  Europe   .£9,999,861    . .  £14,320,797 

Southern  Europe    9,011,205    ..  11,294,388 

Africa   1,468,062    ..  1,615,530 

Asia   6,750,842    . .  11,273,721 

United  States    12,425,095    . .  7,930,079 

British  N.  Amerie.  Colonics  and  W.  I.   6,518,744    ..  5,522,348 

Foreign  West  Indies    1,238,785    ..  1,173,931 

Central  and  S.  Amer.  including  Brazil  5,955,468  . .  5,439,502 
This  comparison  shows  a  very  large  decrease  to  the  whole 
of  the  western  world,  including  our  own  colonies,  while  the 
largest  increase  is  to  Europe,  and  the  next  to  the  eastern 
markets.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  and  instructive,  to  find 
that,  in  spite  of  hostile  tariffs,  made  more  and  more  stringent, 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  greater  liberality  exercised 
towards  the  produce  of  those  countries  here,  has  had  the 
effect  in  so  striking  a  way  of  increasing  our  exports.  It  will 
further  be  observed,  that  the  greatest  increase  of  our  exports 
has  taken  place  to  Russia,  Prussia,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France,  which  are  just  the  countries  that  have  imposed  the 
highest  duties  in  order  to  exclude  our  goods. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  SCAPEGOAT. 

( From  the  Examiner.) 
The  farmer  is  blessed  with  more  counsellors  than  Job,  but 
he  is  worse  off  than  the  man  of  Uz,  for  he  has  not  the  small 
solace  of  reply.  It  is  his  hard  lot  to  be  semper  auditor  tan- 
lum.  We  marvel  greatly  at  his  patience.  We  wonder  that 
he  does  not  find  a  voice,  and  break  into  speech,  as  the  dumb 
have  been  known  to  do  upon  mighty  provocation.  The  bur- 
den of  advice  upon  him  is  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  iu  the  agricultural  system, 
so  nursed  by  the  Legislature,  oidy  one  part  is  sound  and  as 
it  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  landlords.  There  are  bad 
labourers,  there  are  bad  farmers ;  there  are  no  bad  landlords. 
There  are  reedy  soils,  there  are  no  reedy  rents.  There  are 
soils  which  want  draining,  but  the  draining  of  tenants  by 
landlords  has  been  brought  to  the  greatest  possible  perfec 
tion.  The  landlords  see  with  grief  that  the  farmers  do  not 
improve.  The  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  it  year,  and  the  farmers  are  not  exercising  the  skill 
by  which  the  produce  of  the  land  might  be  proportionately 
augmented  to  supply  the  enlarged  demand.  The  farmer, 
tenant-at-will,  is  so  ill-advised  as  to  be  indisposed  to  improve 
the  land  mainly  for  his  landlord's  profit,  or  else  to  take  a 
lease  adjusted  to  the  existing  Corn  Law,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  a  change  or  abolition  of  them.  But  there  are 
fanners  who  happen  to  have  leases,  leases  framed  by  wise 
landlords  with  various  conditions,  some  that  cannot  possibly 
be  performed,  others  that  would  compel  the  worst  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  A  farmer  of  this  class  was  lately  made  an  ex- 
ample of  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  This  farmer  had 
violated  the  terms  of  his  lease  in  improving  the  cultivation 
of  the  land.  I  lis  excellent  landlord  treated  the  improvement 
as  a  defiance  of  his  authority,  aud  tried  hard,  but  unavail- 
ingly,  to  punish  it.  Proof  was  adduced  that  the  "  Farmers' 
Friend"  had  awarded  prizes  for  the  very  improvements  he 
was  attempting  to  punish  as  breaches  of  engagement,  but 
Sir  James  Graham  stood  on  the  letter  of  the  bond,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  penalty  for  the  advantageous  infraction.  In 
this  righteous  attempt  he  was  defeated  ;  and  if  wise  and 
good  landlords  want  the  power,  under  the  law,  of  compelling 
tenants  to  conform  to  the  rules  that  seem  best  to  them,  how- 
ever bad  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  can  we  wonder  that 
agriculture  is  in  a  defective  state?  We  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  circumstance  that  the  tenants  against  wlibm  Sir 
James  Graham  proceeded  for  improvements,  in  defiance  of 
liis  authority  commanding  a  faulty  cultivation,  had  voted  for 
a  Liberal  candidate — a  thing  not  to  be  endured  in  Netherby 
husbandry.  Besides  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  there 
U  a  circumstance  requiring  the  redoubled  exertions  of  the 


farmers  to  augment  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  (subject 
only  to  persecution  or  prosecution  if  they  vote  for  Liberals), 
which  has  not  been  noticed,  namely,  the  very  considerable 
quantity  of  land  which  will  be  withdrawn  from  agricultural 
uses  by  the  railroads  about  to  intersect  every  port  of  the 
country.  The  soil  is  lessening,  while  the  population  is  so 
enormously  augmenting,  and  tiie  poor  fanner  is  to  make  up 
for  both  by  his  improved  skill.  If  he  does  not  shortly  raise 
as  much  corn  in  a  flower-pot  by  the  light  of  science  as  he  now 
does  in  a  rood  of  land,  we  all  know  where  the  fault  must  lie. 
The  farmer  is  to  make  up  for  everything  under  the  blessed 
Corn  Laws;  cut  away  the  soil  as  much  as  you  please,  let  the 
population  augment  as  you  cannot  help,  and  the  farmer's 
skill  is  to  provide  for  all ;  and  yet,  wonderful  as  the  capa- 
cities of  the  farmer  must  be,  the  landlords,  who  have  no  such 
wonderful  capacities,  set  up  for  his  instructors  and  directors 
in  everything.  It  seems  odd  that  the  farmers  don't  retaliate, 
and  form  some  association  for  teaching  the  landlords.  What 
excellent  speeches  might  be  delivered,  deploring  the  absence 
of  improvement  in  landlords,  showing  the  barbarism  of 
maintaining  high  rents,  and  the  stupid  impolicy  of  not  grant- 
ing leases,  and  that  final  settlement  of  the  corn  question 
without  which  tender  of  leases  is  a  sheer  mockery. 


THE  LEAGUE  AND  ITS  ENEMIES. 

( From  the  Liverpool  Chronicle.) 

The  League  is  beginning  to  make  itself  terribly  felt  even 
by  those  who  at  one  time  affected  to  treat  it  with  the  most 
profound  contempt.  Some  of  the  monopolists,  indeed,  having 
once  pronounced  it  dead,  still,  for  the  sake  of  consistency, 
stoutly  assert  the  same  self-delusion,  as  if  they  believed  that 
the  most  sturdy  ghost  could  inflict  the  heavy  and  hearty 
blows  continually  dealt  to  them.  But  others  of  them  are 
wiser.  They  tremble  before  "  the  great  fact "  which  they 
sorrowfully  admit.  They  recount  its  progress  and  its  vic- 
tories and  confess  its  influence,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the 
bare  recital  of  them  will  stimulate  the  agriculturists  to  defeat, 
the  full-grown  giant  before  whom  they  quailed  and  fled  when 
he  was  an  infant  in  the  cradle.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  Glou- 
cestershire monopolist  paper,  now  lying  before  us,  blows  the 
trumpet  of  alarm  and  strives  to  rouse  its  paralysed  friends  to 
courage  and  exertion — 

"  All  the  daily  journals  except  the  Herald,  Standard,  and 
Post,  advocate  Free  Trade  :  the  vast  majority  of  the  London 
journals,  and  at  least  half  of  the  provincial.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  League  publish  a  paper  of  their  own,  which  is 
said  to  have  a  virtual  circulation  of  nearly  40,000  copies 
weekly." 

There  is  small  and  miserable  comfort  for  the  terror-stricken 
monopolists  in  such  confessions  as  this.  They  are  much 
more  likely  to  create  a  panic  than  to  give  encouragement. 
But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  very  next,  number  of  the  same 
paper  the  subject  is  again  returned  to  in  an  article  headed  in 
large  letters,  "  The  Registration:  The  Aggression  of 
the  League."  The  League,  it  appears,  giving  its  help  to 
the  Free  Trade  party  in  East  Gloucestershire,  has  objected 
to  a  number  of  voters,  supposed  to  be  fagot  or  fictitious,  and 
this  very  proper  proceeding  is  very  modestly  pronounced  to 
be  "  on  aggression."  The  Tories,  forsooth,  never  attempt  to 
improve  their  position  on  a  registration,  either  by  striking 
off,  if  possible,  the  names  of  their  opponents,  or  by  putting 
on  increased  numbers  of  their  own  friends  !  They  never 
think  of  doing  anything  of  this  sort,  nor  yet  of  manufactur- 
ing votes  by  the  dozen  by  cottage  building  or  buying !  They 
never  force  their  tenants  to  vote  against  their  consciences, 
nor  perpetrate  anything  to  gain  or  keep  power  against  the 
free  choice  and  will  of  the  people !  Naughty,  naughty 
League '.  To  make  war  against  innocence  like  this !  To 
sow  discord  and  dissension  in  this  more  than  earthly  and 
almost  heavenly  paradise  !  Could  crime  go  farther  ?  Could 
hostility  be  more  bitter  ?  Could  "  aggression  "  be  more  un- 
provoked ?  The  vested  rights  of  monopoly  not  respected ! 
This  is  the  climax.  The  ne  plus  ultra  of  iniquity  is  at- 
tained !  The  League  has  out-Leagued  itself  in  its  horrid  and 
dreadful  attempts  to  give  prosperity  to  the  country  and  em- 
ployment and  labour  to  the  people.  This  is  droll  aud  laugh- 
able. But  there  is  more  of  it  yet.  Thus  continues  our 
comical  opponent,  calling  on  his  friends  to  fight  to 
the  last,  and  "support  and  uphold  the  Church  and 
State  in  their  integrity,  and  oppose  the  wild  and  vi- 
sionary doctrines  of  Free  Traders  in  corn  and  religion, 
wliich  would  be  subversive  of  the  social  arrangements 
of  an  ancient  country,  and  would  bring  ruin  on  a  class  of 
the  community— the  cultivators  of  the  soil — entitled  to  con- 
sideration and  protection."  We  never  met  with  a  prettier 
jumble  nor  yet  a  more  impudent  one.  According  to  the 
writer's  idea  of  it,  the  Corn  Law  is  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive affair  than  many  people  have  an  idea  of.  With 
him  Corn  Law  is  "  church."  Corn  Law  is  "  state."  Corn 
Law  is  our  guardian  against  "the  wild  and  visionary  doc- 
trines of  free-traders  in  religion."  Corn  Law  is  the  security 
"for  the  social  arrangements  of  our  ancient  country." 
idthough,  in  very  truth,  social  arrangements  existed,  and 
our  country  was  somewhat  ancient  before  Corn  Law  was 
ever  heard  of.  But  what  comes  next  ?  Here  we  jump  into 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  whole  affair.  Corn  Law  "  would 
bring  ruin  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil."  It  would  do  no 
such  thing.  But  the  writer  thinks  so,  and  hinc  ill<n 
lachrymee,  hence  his  cries  aud  lamentations  over  the  oddly 
combined  interests  of  religion  and  monopoly.  But  even  this 
conjunction  of  opposites  is  not  original.  The  world  has 
seen  it  before.  This  is  not  the  first  Demetrius  who  has 
sounded  the  alarm,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.  Her 
worship  is  threatened,  and  our  craft  is  in  danger.  Her 
magnificence  must  be  upheld,  and  the  source  of  our  wealth 
must  be  maintained."  So  it  was  in  times  of  old,  and  so  it 
is  now.  Human  nature  is  ever  the  same,  unchanged  and 
unchangeable.  To  attack  the  Corn  Law  is,  therefore,  de- 
clared to  be  to  assault  religion. 

They  sny  religion,  hut  they  mean  their  pelf, 
They  shout  Diana,  while  they  think  of  self. 
But  let  them  go  on.  We  love  to  hear  these  bowlings  of 
despair.  Their  cause  must  be,  indeed,  a  bad  one  and  on  the 
point  of  expiring,  when  they  are  thus  driven  from  all  show 
of  argument  to  take  refuge  in  the  outpourings  and  ravings 
of  senseless  folly.  The  flying  vermin  must  be  nearly  at  its 
last  shift  when,  throwing'  Bedlam  into  the  shade,  it  puts 
forth,  as  a  rallying  cry,  the  solemn  announcement  that  Corn 
Law  is  "  Church  aud  State  in  their  integrity." 


The  Smallest  Improvement  thankfullt  Ricbivxd. 
— The  difficulty,  it  seems,  with  railways,  is  to  invent  a 
whistle  that  shall  give  intimation  to  another  train  of  approach- 
ing danger.  We  are  sure  the  public  would  be  too  grateful 
for  any  improvement  of  the  kind,  especially  as  they  now  find 
that,  if  they  lose  their  lives  on  a  pleasure  excursion, it  is 
paying  rather  too  dearly  for  their  whistle. — Punch 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[Oct.  11, 


INFLUENCE  j  OF  HIGH  .FPRICES  ON 
— c,.  NATIONAL  WELFARE. 
"'  ~  fo4>.%i( From  the  Manchester  Guardian.) 
'  A  fortnight  ago  we  gave  some  remarks  upon  an  article 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post,  in  which  that 
journal  had  asserted  that  the  country  generally,  and  the 
manufacturing  districts  in  particular,  were  reinarkahly  pros- 
perous in  the  year  1*1-2,  when  wheat  was  selling  at  110s.  to 
130b,  a  quarter.  We  undertook  to  prove  hy  a  variety  of 
evidence,  that  these  assertions  were  utterly  unfounded,  and 
that,  whether  estimated  hy  the  amount  paid  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  hy  the  number  of  bankruptcies  which  appeared  in 
the  Gazette,  or  by  the  condition  of  the  public  revenue,  the 
year  in  question,  instead  of  being  a  period  of  prosperity,  was 
one  of  great  trading  and  manufacturing  distress  and  de- 
pression. 

After  taking  a  fortnight's  time  to  consider  our  statements 
and  the  evidence  we  adduced,  the  Post  has  produced  a  very 
long  and  elaborate  article,  in  which  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  mystify  the  question  at  issue,  and,  if  possible,  to 
withdraw  it  from  the  notice  of  the  public  by  the  skilful  substi- 
tution of  another;  just  as  mischievous  people  sometimes  divert 
a  pack  of  hounds  from  the  right  scent,  by  drawing  a  red  her- 
ring before  them.  Of  course,  after  the  evidence  we  adduced, 
the  Post  could  not  pretend  to  repeat  his  assertion,  that  1812 
was  a  year  of  manufacturing  prosperity  ;  hut  he  endeavours 
to  show, — or  rather  he  asserts,  without  even  pretending  to 
offer  any  evidence — that  the  distresses  of  the  manufacturers 
were  from  causes  wholly  unconnected  with  the  price  of  corn. 
He  says  : 

"  The  distress,  then,  was  confined  to  manufacturers  ;  and 
the  distress  must,  moreover,  have  been  caused — not  by  the 
influence  of  high  prices — but  by  the  necessary  action  of  our 
manufacturing  system  itself.  Our  Corn  Law  between  1810 
and  1816  was,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  absolutely  inoperative; 
but  during  thai  vtry  period  our  manufacturing  system  was 
prodigiously  extended,  and,  as  the  system  extended,  the 
misery  of  the  manufacturing  classes  is  proclaimed  by  the 
Manchester  Guardian  to  have  increased." 

This,  of  course,  amounts  to  an  abandonment  of  the  origi- 
nal assertion,  that  the  year  1812,  when  corn  was  excessively 
dear,  was  a  year  of  manufacturing  prosperity ;  and,  as  our 
sole  object  in  commencing  the  discussion  was  to  rescue  a 
most  important  historical  fact  from  perversion,  we  do  not 
think  it  at  all  necessary  to  pursue  the  Post  into  his  new 
ground,  with  which,  at  present,  we  have  no  concern.  It  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  have  shown  that  the  year  1812,  like  all 
other  periods  of  excessive  price  of  food,  was  a  year  of  great 
manufacturing  and  commercial  depression,  and  there  we 
leave  the  subject. 

We  may,  however,  take  leave  to  ask  the  Post  from  what 
authority  he  has  learned  that,  between  1810  and  1815,  "  our 
manufacturing  system  was  prodigiously  extended."  We  have 
always  understood  that  that  was  precisely  the  period  in 
which  it  was  more  stationary  than  at  any  other  time,  since 
the  general  diffusion  of  the  discoveries  of  Watt  and  Ark- 
Wright.  In  the  cotton  trade  it  certainly  was  so  ;  the  import 
of  raw  cotton,  which  had  rapidly  increased  from  1797  to  1810, 
fell  off  during  the  five  years  from  1810  to  1816  ;  showing 
that  the  manufacture  had  suffered  severely  during  that  period 
of  "  prosperity  "  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  Post. 


THE  REGISTRATION, 

COUNTY  OF  MIDDLESEX. 

On  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Shadwcll  resumed  the  revision 
for  this  county,  and  sat  at  the  Vice  Chancellor's  Court,  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  for  the  revision  of  the  adjourned  parish  lists  of 
St.  Luke,  Chelsea,  and  St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington.  W. 
H.  James,  Esq.,  and  George  Fitch,  Esq.,  appeared  for  the 
Free  Traders ;  and  J.  Payne,  Esq.,  for  the  monopolists. 
The  result  of  the  day's  revision  was  to  leave  the  Free  Traders 
in  a  majority  of  98. 

The  court  was  held  on  Thursday,  at  the  same  place,  for 
the  revision  of  the  adjourned  lists  of  Acton,  Twickenham, 
St.  George,  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  Stratford,  Bow,  and  Mile 
End  Old  Town.  The  same  gentlemen  appeared  as  advocates, 
to-day,  as  on  Wednesday.  The  result  of  the  day's  revision 
was  to  leave  the  Free  Traders  in  a  majority  of  110. 

On  Friday,  the  court  was  held  at  the  same  place,  for  the 
revision  of  the  lists  of  St.  Marylebone,  Paddiugton,  St.  Pan- 
eras,  Stoke  Newington,  Saffron-hill,  Hatton-garden,  and 
Ely-rents,  and  St.  Sepulchre.  The  same  gentlemen  again 
appeared  as  advocates.  The  result  of  the  day's  revision  was 
to  leave  the  Free  Traders  in  a  majority  of  51,  making  a 
total  majority,  as  far  as  the  revision  has  gone,  of  1477. 
MAUYLEBONE. 
OBJECTIONS, 


SPECULATION.— NEED  FOR  CAUTION. 
We  fully  believe  that  the  trade  of  the  country  is  in  as 
healthy  a  state  as  it  was  in  the  end  of  1835  ;  there  will  he 
no  such  change  in  the  currency  as  was  anticipated  in  1825  ; 
there  has  been  no  speculation  in  the  raw  materials  of  manu- 
factures ;  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  had  a  regular 
and  legitimate  business,  certainly  very  active,  but  not  specu- 
lative ;  and  over-production  there  has  not  been,  for  nowhere 
is  there  an  over  stock.    There  has  been,  indeed,  an  extraor- 
dinary spirit  of  adventure  in  one  particular  direction ;  hut 
we  question  if  there  has  been  a  single  railway  projected 
which  will  not  benefit  the  country,  and  ultimately  be  reason- 
ably remunerative  to  the  promoters.    But  yet  there  is  occa- 
sion for  caution,  and  great  occasion  for  exertion,  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  that  depression  which  in  1840  and  1811 
was  so  ruinous  to  capitalists,  and  produced  so  much  misery 
to  the  bulk  of  the  community.    It  has  been  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  but  those  who  will  not  see,  that  we  cannot 
have  high  prices  of  food  and  commercial  and  nianufacturin 
prosperity  at  the  same  time.    Now  at  the  close  of  the  harvest 
of  1815,  we  have  wheat  at  53s.  2d.,  and  rapidly  advancin 
while  at  the  same  period  of  the  year  1835  wheat  was  at  3(is., 
without  any  immediate  prospect  of  advance.    If  the  harvest 
of  1840  be  bad,  or  even  if  it  should  be  such  as  the  one  which 
is  now  being  gathered  into  the  barn  yard,  the  country  will  be 
again  plunged  into  the  distress  from  which  it  has  so  recently 
emerged.    Should  we  fold  our  arms  and  wait  patiently  for  the 
result,  or  should  we  demand,  and  instantly  demand,  the 
right  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  our  own  harvest  by  im- 
porting , without  duty,  the  surplus  produce  of  other  lauds'? 
The  League  has  not  been  idle.    The  result  of  the  registra- 
tions in  certain  selected  counties,  and  the  rousing  in  others 
of  a  spirit  which  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  has  thrown  con 
sternation  into  the  ranks  of  the  monopolists.  What  has  been 
done  shows  what  may  be  done.    Another  year's  labour  in  the 
same  direction  will  repeal  the  Corn  Laws  ;  but  it  must  be 
labour  redoubled.   He  who  gave  on  hour's  work  to  the 
good  cause  must  now  give  two.    He  who  gave  a  pound 
money  must  now  give  more  than  two.    We  must  not  talk  of 
a  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds'  Fund  for  the  next  canipai 
hut  of  one  of  a  Quarter  or  a  Million.    There  is  a  great 
reward  in  prospect, — the  continuance  and  the  increase  of  the 
now-enjoyed  prosperity.    There  is  a  great  punishment  in 
prospect  if  there  be  any  remission  of  work  for  the  emaucipa 
tion  of  commerce, — ruin  to  the  employer  and  starvation  to 
the  employed.    Every  merchant,  every  spinner,  every  manu- 
facturer, every  holder  of  railway  shares,  every  man  who 
earns  his  daily  bread  by  iiis  daily  labour,  must  now  come  to 
the  rescue,  determined  to  have  an  instant  and  total  repeal  of 
'an  enactment  disgraceful  to  humanity  and  to  the  profession 
of  that  Christianity  which  is  said  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
".  the  law  of  the  land. — Manchester  Times. 
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From  the  number  of  persons  expunged     ..  1277 
deduct  replaced  on  the  list  as  corrections  30 
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The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  grounds  of  disqualifica- 
tion, and  hy  whom  the  objections  were  sustained,  viz. : — 


NEWTON. 

Voters  on  the  register*  . .  507 
Struck  out  . .       . .       . .  35 
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In  order  to  shew  the  effect  upon  the  register  it  will  he 
necessary  to  deduct  from  the  number  actually  struck 
off         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1247 

the  following  whose  votes  could  not  have  been  recorded : 


73 

Peers 

20 

Disqualified  by  office 

74 

Females 

34 

Lunatic 

Removed 

40 1 

Twice  entered 

3 

Of  which  number  515  were  expunged  hy  both  parties  equally, 
leaving  the  monopolists  a  majority  on  the  list  of  objections 
of  122. 

The  claims  allowed  as  above  stated  are — 

Free-traders  ..        ..        ..  174 

Monopolists  . .       . .       . .  21 


Majority  for  Free-traders 
Deduct  Monopolist  objections . 


150 
122 


Leaving  actual  majority  for  Free-traders. .  28 
The  following  shows  the  politics,  as  for  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, of  the  parties  expunge!,  viz. : 

Voted  for  Free-traders  ..  ..109 
Voted  for  Monopolists  ..  ..  110 
On  the  register  not  voting  ..  128 

New  votars   . .       . .       . .       . .  804 

1247 


New  claims 


473 
60 


721 

58 


069 

128 


532  701 
Monopolist  gain,  45 ;  monopolist  majority,  259. 

BOLTON. 

Voters  on  the  register  ..  561  ....  694 
Struck  out  154    132 


New  claims 


407 
71 


502 
172 


th0,UTVn»t  the  law 


of  ('omiiieai<f»ii3l  a  n 
mil tfotj-to  G  over; 


itKE  Trade  Movement. — The  Chamber 
meeting  on  Tuesday  for  the  purpose  of 
nment  the  necessity  of  an  early  atten- 
in  human  food;  and  the  talk  is,  that  they 
which  result  in  scarcity  or  high  prices  ter- 
n\:i!«  In  v/,  .<ite'  reial  and  monetary  derangements  ;  that  the 
peWtlVJ,  (iuVili'^tfc  be  fed  ut  all  hazards — because  an  ill-fed 
P'jp"flJ<A^UWfTjle  ships  are  synonymous  ;  and  that  the  im- 
poxjjli-*0  yM  from  Canada  ami  the  United  States  ought, 
at  4hiyy»rf£  :til,  to  be  encouraged  hy  the  removal  of  all  UscaJ 
impedimenta. — Liverpool  Journal. 


SOUTH  LANCASHIRE. 
Result  of  the  revision  of  the  lists  in  the  following 
districts:—  oldham. 

Free-traders.  Monopolists. 
Voters  on  the  register      . .    461    ....  300 
Struck  out  20    29 


New  claims 


441 
105 


271 
30 


301 


Free-trade  majority,  245. 

WIOAN. 

Voters  on  the  register  ..  279 
Struck  out  13 


New  claims 
Free-trade  gain,  62 ; 


747  .. 

. .  782 

10  .. 

. .  47 

731 

735 

206  .. 

..  54 

937 

789 

■during  the  Monopolist  majorityto  163, 


478  734 
Monopolist  gain,  123 ;  monopolist  majority  in  this  district,  256 . 

NORTH  CHESHIRE. 
MACCLESFIELD. 

Voters  on  old  register 
Struck  out 


New  claims 


Free-trade  gain,  183. 
Bradford. — The  following  is  the  result  of  the  revision 
for  this  borough : — Monopolist  objections,  252  ;  sustained, 
(19.  Liberal  and  Free-trade  objections,  95 ;  sustained,  43. 
Liberal  and  Free-trade  gain  on  claims,  33;  Monopolist  gain 
on  objections,  30.  Liberal  and  Free-trade  gain  on  the  revi- 
sion, 7. 

Beverley. — The  revision  for  this  borough  is  as  follows: 
— Liberals  and  Free-traders  struck  off,  7  ;  Monopolists  ditto, 
17.   Liberal  and  Free-trade  gain,  10. 

Pbeston.— -The  following  is  the  result  of  the  revision  for 
this  borough : — Objections  made  by  Liberals  and  Free- 
traders, 39 ;  sustained,  35.  Objections  by  Monopolists,  0. 
New  claims  by  Liberals  and  Free-traders,  73 ;  sustained,  62 ; 
by  Monopolists,  5 ;  sustained,  3. 

Blackburn. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  confi- 
dently that  the  Free-trade  interest  has  rcaUsed  a  consider- 
able gain  by  the  decisious  of  the  revising  barrister,  who  held 
his  court  in  the  Assembly  Room,  Heaton-street,  yesterday. 
The  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated prevent  us  from  being  able  to  give  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  result  of  the  entire  proceedings.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  the  Free-traders  were  gainers  to  a  large 
amount,  in  the  preponderating  number  of  their  objections, 
wdiich  were  sustained  by  the  revising  barrister,  and  feel  war- 
ranted to  assert  that,  in  the  aggregate,  a  decided  majority  of 
liberal  voters  have  been  added  to  the  roll.  The  decisious  of 
the  barrister  were  characterised  by  an  unusual  degree  of 
latitude — a  number  of  claims  of  Is.  a  week  rent  (blue )  voters 
having  been  sustained  on  this  occasion,  which  have  been  re- 
jected for  three  years  in  succession.  The  latitude  taken  hy 
the  learned  gentleman  is  matter  of  satisfaction,  rather  as 
otherwise  impartially  applied  as  we  understand  it  to  have 
been.  We  would  be  sorry  to  quarrel  with  any  measure  of 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  however  small,  ii/airly  extended. 
— Blackburn  Mercury  of  Saturday. 

South  Hants. — For  some  years  past  the  Liber  Is  have 
deserted  the  registration  courts  in  this  part  of  the  southern 
division,  leaving  the  field  in  apathetic  despair  to  their  oppo- 
nents. This  year  the  Anti  Corn-Law  League  have  extended 
their  operations  into  this  district,  and  although  the  work  was 
token  up  at  too  late  a  period  to  give  time  for  making  inquiries 
and  procuring  information,  the  result  has  been  sufficiently 
promising,  we  hope,  to  induce  the  Liberals  and  Free-traders 
to  take  up  the  matter  in  earnest  next  year,  and  by  a  com- 
bined and  comprehensive  movement,  to  rescue  the  county 
representation  from  the  grasp  of  the  Monopolists,  a  task,  we 
believe,  of  no  great  difficulty.  Mr.  F.  Leigh,  of  Southamp- 
ton, was  retained  as  agent  for  the  League.  The  revision 
commenced  on  Monday,  when  Mr.  Elliot,  the  revising  bar- 
rister, opened  his  court  for  the  Southampton  polling  district. 
The  result  was  the  expunging  of  92  Tory  votes  from  the  old 
register,  whilst  only  one  Liberal  was  struck  off",  and  upon 
the  new  claims  Mr.  Leigh  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
majority  of  IS.  Amongst  the  number  struck  off  were  17  in 
North  and  South  Stoneham,  being  the  celebrated  faggot 
votes  manufactured  by  the  late  Mr.  Fleming.  Upon  the 
death  of  that  gentleman  the  properties  for  which  the  faggots 
had  been  allowed  to  qualify  as  freeholders  passed,  with  the 
rest  of  the  estate,  into  the  possession  of  the  heir,  aud  this 
fact  having  been  ascertained,  the  whole  of  the  faggots  were 
objected  to,  and  not  being  defended,  they  were  expunged  from 
the  lists. — Hants  Independent. 

Gosport  District. — Mr.  Cruickshank  for  the  Monopo- 
lists, and  Mr.  Leigh  for  the  League. — League  objections  sus- 
tained, 3. — Ibid. 

Southampton. — The  borough  registration  closed  on 
Saturday  last.  The  result,  though  apparently  against  the 
Liberals,  is  in  reality  not  so.  Of  the  votes  previously  on  the 
register,  the  Liberals  struck  off  13,  and  the  Tories  succeeded 
in  expunging  9.  Of  votes  on  this  year's  register  for  the  first 
time,  the  Liberals  expunged  ti,  and  the  Tories  31.  This, 
however,  arises  from  the  gratifying  fact  that  of  the  new  votes, 
amounting  to  between  200  and  300,  the  great  majority  are 
Liberals,  who  had,  therefore,  few  objections  to  make.  On 
the  claims  also,  the  Liberals  gained,  having  got  10  new  votes 
admitted,  wlulst  the  Tories  succeeded  in  establishing  L- 
Ibid, 

Winchester. — Liberal  and  Free-trade  objections,  42 
sustained,  34;  failed,  8.    Ditto  claims,  IS,;  allowed,  15; 
failed,  2.    Monopolist  objections,  0  ;  sustained,  3;  failed,  3; 
Ditto  claims,  16;  allowed,  11;  failed,  2.   Majority  in  favour 
of  Liberals  and  Free-traders,  32. 

East  Surrey. — The  operations  of  the  East' Surrey  Free 
Trade  Registration  Society  (  very  recently  established), have 
been  most  satisfactory,  having  gained  on  new  claims  made 
and  objections  sustained,  553  in  favour  of  their  principle. 
In  addition  to  this  gratifying  result,  it  maybe  added  that 
numerous  claims  aud  objections  were  made  hy  another 
Registration  Society  acting  in  the  same  district,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  united  on  general  principles  of  Reform, 
without  being  pledged  to  particular  measures.  On  the  whole 
it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  the  total  gain  upon  the 
recent  registration  has  been  very  considerable,  and  such  as 
to  promise  the  best  results  at  a  future  election. 

Northampton. — The  following  is  the  result  of  the  re- 
vision for  this  borough: — Objections  made  by  monopolists, 
40 ;  sustained,  15 ;  objections  made  by  Liberals  and  Free 
Traders,  20 ;  sustained,  14  ;  new  claims  by  monopolists,  7  ■ 
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new  claims  by  Liberals  and  Free  Traders,  20 ;  sustained,  1G  ; 
Liberal  and  Free  Trade  majority  on  revisiou,  8. 

Chippenham. — The  revision  of  the  lists  of  voters  for  this 
borough  took  place  on  Friday,  Oct.  3,  before  Geo.  Poulden, 
Esq.  T.  A.  Fellows,  Esq.,  and  —  Pinuiger,  Esq.,  appealed 
for  the  Monopolists;  Mr.  Huggett,  of  Westminster,  for  the 
Free  Traders.  The  Free  Traders  made  one  claim,  which 
was  allowed ;  but  made  no  objections.  The  monopolists 
made  no  claims  ;  but  they  mode  four  objections,  all  of  which 
were  defeated.  The  claiin  of  Job  Oberu,  a  Free  Trader,  was 
allowed.  On  the  name  of  George  Barnes  being  called  on, 
the  banister  desired  Mr.  Huggett  to  produce  his  appointment 
to  appear  for  the  parties  objected  to.  Mr.  Huggett  said  he 
appeared  at  the  request  of  the  parties ;  but  did  not  conceive 
it  necessary  to  produce  a  written  appointment.  After  some 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fellows,  Mr.  Huggett  was 
heard  in  support  of  the  votes.  On  the  party  appearing  to 
support  his  vote,  the  objector  withdrew  the  objections.  Mr. 
Huggett  applied  for  costs;  no  intimation  had  been  given  to 
the  party  of  intention  to  withdraw  the  objection.  The  bar- 
rister inquired  if  the  parties  had  incurred  any  expense  in  at- 
tending the  court.  Mr.  Huggett  contended  that  the  object 
of  the  Legislature  was  not  to  defray  expenses  incurred,  but 
to  prevent  groundless  and  speculative  objections.  In  an- 
swer to  questions  by  the  court,  it  appear  ed  that  the  party 
paid  exactly  10/.  per  annum  to  his  employer  for  the  premises ; 
the  barrister  thought  this  was  not  a  case  for  costs.  Charles 
Spiers  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  non-residence.  John 
Spiers  (brother  of  the  voter )  proved  that  his  brother  resided 
in  Spitul-squore,  London  ;  but  had  a  room  on  his  premises 
in  Chippenham,  which  he  had  furnished  with  a  bed  for  his 
own  use.  He  had  never  slept  there ;  witness  had  slept  there, 
but  had  no  right  except  as  Charles  Spiers's  servant.  Mr. 
Huggett  contended  that  it  was  not  necessary  the  party 
should  actually  sleep  on  the  premises  to  constitute  a  resi- 
dence, but  that  the  means  of  doing  so  was  sufficient.  He 
cited  several  decisions  of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  confirmation  of  this  position.  The  vote  was  ulti- 
mately allowed ;  the  barrister  observing  that  the  case  was 
not  altogether  free  from  doubt. 

Frome. — On  Tuesday,  Sept.  .'!0,  the  court  for  revising  the 
list  of  voters  for  the  borough  of  Frome  was  held  by  G.  N. 
Oxeuham,  Esq.,  revising  barrister.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  the  revision  : 

Monop.  Free  Trade.  Dbtful. 
Struck  off  the  list  by  barrister. .     4     ..     3     ..  2 

Dead    1     ..     0     ..  0 

New  claims  allowed    2     . .     2     . .  *0 

Added  to  the  list  by  overseers        13  18     . .  3 

Omitted  on  account  of  removals 

and  deaths    11      ..    11     ..  3 

Gain  to  Free  Traders  on  barrister's  revision  . .  2 
Ditto  on  overseers' list   5 

Total  gain  on  new  list   7 

Carnarvonshire  Boroughs. — The  registration  for  these 
boroughs  was  completed  last  week.    The  following  is  the 
result  of  the  registration  for  all  the  boroughs : — 
Expunged  by  Lbrls  Sc  Free-traders.    Expunged  by  Monopolists. 


Conway 

..  6 

0 

Criccieth 

..  0 

0 

Pwllheli     . . 

..  1 

1-  <«!  5 

Nevin 

.  •  5 

..  1 

Carnarvon  . . 

..  11 

0 

Bangor 

..  11 

7 

34 

13 

is  Scotland 

Doing  ?— 

-The  Montrose 

speaking  of  the  success  of  the  League  in  its  registration 
operations  in  the  northern  counties^  Middlesex,  and  other 
places,  says :  "  But  the  same  party  is  working  in  other 
quarters,  and  producing,  we  fancy,  equally  remarkable 
results  in  smaller  constituencies.  Their  perseverance  should 
be  a  lesson  to  others.  They  are  practical,  laborious  men. 
They  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Peel,  and  heard  words  of  wisdom 
from  his  lips.  They  have  been  told  that  the  battle  of  the 
country  is  to  be  fought  in  the  registration  courts ;  and  they 
have  taken  the  hint,  and  fought  the  battle  there.  In  Scot- 
land, we  merely  think  of  these  things.  Our  counties  are 
left  in  the  possession  of  the  aristocracy.  They  are  quietly 
banded  over  to  some  one  of  the  sections.  The  natural  in- 
fluence of  property,  we  are  told,  must  be  respected  ;  but  no 
effort  in  made  to  raise  property  of  a  different  kind.  Since 
the  date  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  working  classes  of  Forfar- 
shire might  lrave  taken  the  representation  of  the  county  into 
their  own  bauds,  through  the  agency  of  building  societies,  if 
one  or  two  honest  and  intelligent  men  from  their  own  body 
bad  directed  their  proceedings.  There  are  very  few  Scottish 
counties  where  the  same  achievement  could  not  have  been 
accomplished.  It  is  ene  that  requires  time  and  perseverance  ; 
but,  meanwhile,  the  outlay  is  profitable — property  is  secured 
—the  Make  in  the  country  is  provided— and  the  power  of  the 
millions  would  be  very  strikingly  exemplified.  In  many 
English  and  some  Scottish  towns,  an  operation  of  this 
nature  is  already  well  commenced.  The  parties  who  con- 
duct it  have  probably  no  view  in  the  matter  beyond  the  pro- 
fitable investment  of  small  savings:  but,  as  a  contingent 
result,  it  will  greatly  change,  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  the 
complexion  of  political  parties  in  this  country,  by  introducing 
into  the  constituencies  a  large  body  of  artisans,  with  t.'ie 
feelings  of  their  order,  and  the  endowment  of  property,  even 
if,  in  the  meantime,  no  change  shall  be  accomplished  in  the 
qualifications  for  the  franchise." 


SOUTH  CHESHIRE  REVISING  BARRISTERS' 
COURT. 
(Totlie  Editor  of  The  League.) 

Sir,— Having  attended  the  South  Cheshire  Revision 
Courts,  presided  over  by  —  Townsend,  Esq.,  I  was  much 
surprised  to  find  he  was  generally  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sons summoned  before  him,  as  I  always  understood  the 
Judge*  did  not  appoint  any  barrister  to  revise  for  any  borough, 
division,  or  comity,  where  he  bad  local  connections.  In  this 
instance,  I  had  clear  proof  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  course, 
as  the  barrister  above-named  made  it  a  practice  to  select  per- 
sons for  a  hearing  from  his  acquaintance  with  them ;  whilst 
scores  of  others,  remaining  long  in  court,  had  to  wait  their 
regular  tum. 

On  inquiry,  I  was  informed  that  he  is  legally  connected 
with  Macclesfield,  and  regularly  attends  the  county  sessions. 
Whether  be  would  adjudicate  differently  amongst  strangers, 
I  do  not  know;  but  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  popular 
ideas,  u>  wt  the  judge  of  any  court  giving  precedence  to  his 
acquaintances  f or,  it  umy  be,  bis  clients  in  another  court;, 
and  marking  Inn  decisions  by  strong  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  regret,  where  negligence  or  want  of  qualification 
prevent*  .1  bm  giving  eos't.. 


I  select  a  few  of  the  many  cases  thnt  might  be  instanced, 
where  the  conduct  and  decisions  of  the  banister  appeal'  ex- 
traordinary. 

In  the  Birkenhead  Court  he  complimented  a  Mr.  Peers 
for  his  zeal  and  ability,  allowing  him  an  extra  sum  for  ex- 
pellees (from  parish  funds,  or  course), — Peer's  attention 
consisting  of  his  objections  to  Free  Traders,  against  whose 
qualifications  he  could  not  say  a  single  word.  Some  of  these 
were  admitted  on  their  appearing  in  court  ;  but  others,  not 
being  able  to  leave  their  business,  lost  their  franchise.  lie 
also  asked,  and  was  allowed  time  to  canvass  for  the  attend- 
ance of  monopolist  claimants. 

This  treatment  of  Peers  was  the  more  conspicuous  when 
contrasted  with  that  suffered  by  one  of  the  most  upright,  at- 
tentive, and  well-conducted  of  the  district  overseers,  Mr.  A. 
Kerr  (  Seacombe),  whose  appearance  before  the  barrister  oc- 
casioned an  outburst  of  judicial  ill-temper.  Mr.  Kerr's  ex- 
penses were  disallowed,  under  a  pretext  that  was  set  aside  in 
the  very  next  case  (Harwood's)  ;  [lar.vood  had  but  twenty 
yards  to  come — Ken  five  miles ;  yet  the  former  was  allowed 
his  expenses,  while  the  latter  was  not  1 

The  next  case  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  King,  Rector 
of  Woodchurch  On  his  appearance  in  court,  the 
barrister  turned,  to  his  name,  called  him  up,  inquired  if 
he  was  objected  to,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  in- 
formed him  that  if  he  bad  been  objected  to,  he  must  have 
been  struck  off,  ius  the  word  "  Rector"  was  the  only  qualifi- 
cation given  in  the  third  column  ;  then,  to  the  evident  sur- 
prise of  all  in  court,  the  barrister,  without  either  claim  or 
objection  being  before  him,  expunged  Ibe  word  "Rector," 
and  substituted  a  freehold  qualification,  promising  to  give 
the  utmost  extent  of  costs,  in  case  any  one  objected  to  the 
name  next  year. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  a  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Thelwell,  in 
Lancashire  ;  the  objector  finding  no  such  township  in  Lan- 
cashire, sent  his  objection.  Mr.  Stanton  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  stated  that  he  lived  more  than  twenty  miles  dis- 
tance— namely,  at  the  village  of  Thelwell,  in  the  Hundred 
of  Bucklow  and  north  division  of  the  county  of  Chester ;  yet 
a  fine  of  20s.  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  levied,  and  his 
name  was  retained  for  a  residence  that  has  no  existence.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  more  than  half-a-dozen  times  a  day  the 
barrister  announced  what  fines  he  would  give  next  year.  The 
general  belief  is,  that  he  expects  to  be  appointed  to  revise  for 
this  district  again  ;  and  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  Judges 
who  have  the  appointments  will  take  care  that,  if  appointed 
at  all,  it  shall  be  beyond  the  limits  of  his  political  or  other 
partialities.  A  Correspondent. 


Wigan. — On  Monday  evening,  Mr.  Falvey,  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League,  delivered  an  admirable  lecture  in  favour 
of  Free  Trade,  and  on  the  propriety  of  supporting  such  prin- 
ciples at  the  approaching  election.  The  large  room  of  the 
Buck-i'-th'-Vine  Inn  was  crowded  to  excess  ;  ami,  although 
men  of  all  political  parties  were  invited,  and,  what  is  more, 
attended,  there  was  not  a  muimur  against  the  arguments  of 
the  lecturer.  He  was  much  applauded  during  his  address, 
and  at  its  close  three  cheers  were  given  for  the  Free  Trade 
candidate,  and  one  hearty  cheer  for  the  lecturer.  The  cau- 
vass  of  Mr.  Thicknesse  is  proceeding  very  satisfactorily,  and 
if  any  judgment  can  be  formed  frot^  the  acknowledged  priu 
ciples  of  those  who  have  made  no  promise  of  their  votes,  the 
election  is  certain  in  his  favour.  The  total  number  of  regis- 
tered electors,  after  making  deductions  for  deaths,  and  of 
those  who  cannot  vote  from  other  causes,  is  about  530.  It 
is  very  probable  that  upwards  of  twenty  will  be  neutral — in 
deed,  if  000  voters  should  poll,  the  constituency  will  be 
worked  well.  Mr.  Falvey  delivers  a  series  of  lectures  during 
the  week — Leedt  Merewy. 

Representation  op  Woodstock. — The  good  people  of 
Woodstock  seem  to  have  been  taken  a  little  aback  by  the 
sudden  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  their  representation, 
caused  by  the  elevation  of  Lord  Loftus  to  the  peerage.  The 
town  still  retains  its  usual  appearance  of  quietude  and  repose; 
and  betrays  no  indications  of  an  approaching  election.  Even 
busy  rumour  has  scarcely  yet  begun  to  whisper  the  names  of 
those  who  are  likely  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  for 
the  favour  of  the  "  free  and  independent  "  electors  of  Wood- 
stock. No  official  intimation  of  the  vacancy  has  yet  been 
received,  and  probably  will  not  he  for  some  days  ;  for  before 
such  notification  is  given  it  will  be  necessary  for  Lord  Loftus 
to  prove  his  title  to  the  peerage,  which  he  is  not  likely  to  do 
until  after  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  late  Marquis  have 
been  performed.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  a  period  of 
two  or  three  weeks  will  elapse  before  the  election  takes 
place. — Times. 

Present  Working  of  the  Sliding  Scale.— It  will  be 
seen  from  the  return  of  the  average  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
last  six  weeks,  given  in  another  column,  that  that  kiad  of 
grain  appeals  to  be  falling  rapidly,  and  that,  according  to  the 
last  weekly  return,  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  not  more  than  92s.  a  quarter,  a  decline  of  4s. 
having  apparently  taken  place  since  the  return  of  the  week 
before  last.  Now  it  is  a  fact  as  notorious  as  the  shining  of 
the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  there  has  been  a  rise  of  at  least  8s. 
per  quarter  during  that  period  in  the  price  of  wheat,  and  that 
good  wheat  cannot  at  the  present  time  be  bought  for  less 
than  58s.  to  60S.  per  quarter.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
sliding-scale,  which,  as  we  stated  la«t  week,  causes  the  bad 
quality  of  tiie  wheat  brought  to  market  to  produce  precisely 
the  same  effect  on  the  averages  as  an  abundant  supply. 
Owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  season,  some  of  the  wheat  now 
coming  forward  is  a  little  better  than  food  for  pigs ;  and 
scarcely  any  of  it  is  roally  good.  All  of  it,  however,  enters 
into  the  averages  ;  and  thus  the  duty  is  kept  up,  because  a 
large  portion  of  the  grain  now  on  sale  is  scarcely  fit  for  hu- 
man food. — Liverpool  Times. 

Norway. — The  people,  of  Norway,  with  their  legislation 
entirely  in  their  own  hands,  without  a  nobility  or  privileged 
class  in  their  Legislature,  and  with  the  power  of  the  King 
limited  constitutionally  to  a  mere  suspensive  veto  in  the 
enactment  of  laws,  and  without  any  exclusive  right  to  the 
sole  initiative,  are  prosperous  and  thriving  in  a  remarkable 
degree — that  they  have,  by  the  economical  measure  of  their 
Legislature,  paid  off  their  national  debt,  have  reduced  their 
taxes,  have,  notwithstanding,  provided  for  military,  naval, 
and  civil  establishments  suitable  to  their  just  position  in  the 
political  world  ;  are  removing  gradually  and  judiciously,  not 
precipitately,  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  industry  and  trade 
inherited  from  their  Danish  masters;  are  allowing  no  super- 
fluous functionaries,  military,  naval,  or  civil,  Swedish  or 
Norwegian,  to  batten  upon  the  means  of  the  industrious 
classes,  and  are  evincing  the  most  unquestionable  and  en- 
lightened loyalty  to  the  monarch  to  whom  they  have  sworn 
allegiance,  although  steadily,  firmly,  but  respectfully,  ex- 
posing and  defeating  his  want  of  loyally  to  the  Constitution 
be  had  sworn  to  accept  and  maintain. — Lainfs  "  Notca  of  a 
Trnveller." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Floods  in  the  North. — Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — 
Saturday. — A  great  quantity  of  rain  has  fallen  in tbia  district 
within  the  last  few  days,  which  has  swollen  the  rivers,  and 
done  considerable  damage  to  property  on  their  margins.  On 
Thursday  the  rain  descended  in  torrents  all  day,  and  yester- 
day the  Tyne,  at  high  water  in  the  afternoon,  oversowed  its 
banks  for  several  miles,  covering  all  the  low  grounds  near 
Hexham  and  Newborn,  carrying  away  the  corn  prodtHfl  of 
several  fields  in  stock,  and  doiug  serious  injury  to  the  potato 
and  turnip  crops.  The  quay  at  Newcastle  was  covered  with 
water,  and  the  cellars  in  the  neighbourhood  completely  in- 
undated. During  the  ebb  tide  the  current  was  so  strong  as 
to  carry  away  several  vessels  from  their  moorings  ;  and  the 
damage  done  among  the  shipping  in  the  ha. hour  was  very 
extensive.  The  Ocean  brig  was  driven  on  the  Herd  sands, 
and  the  sea  is  breaking  over  her  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
feared  she  will  become  a  total  wreck.  The  David,  of  Yar- 
mouth, had  her  mainmast  carried  away,  and  the  Dove 
steamer  lost  her  foremast.  The  mate  of  the  Atlantic,  of 
Shields,  was  killed  by  the  breaking  of  a  warp,  and  the  Blos- 
som steamer  was  driven  against  the  brig  John  with  such 
violence  as  to  stove  in  her  quarter,  and  she  was  only  kept 
from  sinking  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  her  funnel  being 
also  carried  away.  It  is  impossible  at  present  lo  enumerate 
•the  casualties  that  have  occurred,  as  the  extent  of  damage  is 
not  yet  fully  ascertained.  The  harbour  was  a  complete 
scene  of  confusion  from  the  vessels  adrift  ;  several  wherries 
were  sunk,  and  indeed  it  was  impossible  for  a  small  boat  "to 
live."  The  police  boat  had  a  narrow  escape,  having  just  got 
out  between  two  vessels,  when  they  were  driven  together 
with  great  violence.  A  great  number  of  bowsprits  have 
been  broken,  and  an  immense  pile  of  broken  warps  have 
been  collected  in  Young's  dockyard  by  the  police,  who  are 
protecting  it  till  claimed  by  the  owners.  The  ebb  tide  to- 
day has  brought  down  hu'ge  quantities  of  hay  and  com,  a 
cow,  several  sheep,  and  a  horse,  and  from  these  indications 
it  is  apprehended  the  damage  done  in  the  west,  of  which  only 
very  partial  accounts  have  been  received  here,  will  be  very 
great.  The  Blaydon  station  of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle 
Railway  was  knee-deep  in  water,  and  the  line  for  several 
miles  was  covered.  The  garden  grounds  about  Hexham 
are  still  under  water,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  entire  potato 
crop  in  those  places  will  be  destroyed. 

Cattle  and  Fruit  Imports  into  Hull. — We  have 
this  week  received  from  Hamburg,  by  the  Leeds,  80,  and  by 
the  Helen  Macgregor,  1 1  oxen.  The  Victoria,  from  Ham- 
burg, has  also  lauded  80  oxen  and  '■)  cows  ;  and  the  Emerald 
Isle,  from  Rotterdam,  37  cows  and  50  sheep  ;  and  on  Sunday- 
last  a  large  ox  bred  in  Fifesbire,  whose  dead  weight  is  esti- 
mated at  100  stone,  was  landed  with  40  moor  sheep  and  W 
swine  from  the  Martello  steamer,  from  Leith.  Upwards  of 
1240  baskets  of  plums  have  been  landed  from  the  Helen 
Macgregor,  and  1800  ditto  from  the  Leeds.  The  Helen 
brought  20  baskets  and  10  boxes  of  apples.  The  Victoria 
brought  1159  baskets  of  plums,  and  5  baskets  and  13  casks 
of  apples ;  and  the  Emerald  Isle,  from  Rotterdam,  949  baskets 
of  apples  and  pears,  24!)  casks  of  plums,  83  baskets  of  wal- 
nuts,  71  bags  of  filberts,  and  22  baskets  of  pears. — Hull 
Advertiser. 

Hesse  Cassel,  Sept.  25.— From  this  day  the  exportation 
of  corn  from  the  Electorate  is  prohibited. 

New  Railway-  Projects. — The  number  of  new  schemes, 
announced  for  the  first  time  during  the  last  fourteen  days, 
is  seventy-nine  ;  and  the  aggregate  of  their  estimated  cr.pital 
18  81,530,000/.  Wc  place  these  facts  before  the  public,  be- 
lieving them  to  merit  the  serious  consideration,  not  only  of 
parties  engaged  in  railway  speculations,  hut  of  all  men  in- 
terested in  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country. 
— Manchester  Guardian  of  Saturday. 

The  brick-making  business  has  been  unusually  brisk  this 
season,  owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  building  addi- 
tional cotton-mills,  arching  tunnels,  common  sewers,  and 
other  public  works  around  the  city.  The  consumption  of 
bricks  has  b  :en  greater  this  year  than  for  mauy  years  past  ; 
consequently  prices  have  advanced  from  '-ijs.  to  35s.  per 
1000,  at  which  price  they  we  now  sold  in  general.  On  ac- 
count of  drain  tiles  being  now  generally  preferred  and 
adopted  for  draining  la-ads  in  this  country,  that  branch  of 
manufactures  is  fast  increasing  also.  There  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  pottery  business  of  late.  The  demand 
for  glazed  ware,  brown  ware;  and  Staffordshire  ware,  has 
been  unprecedeutedly  great  in  this  part  of  the  country. — 
Glasgow  paper. 

His  Highness  Saeid  Hilall  Ben  Saeid,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Iinamn  of  Muscat,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of 
that  principality,  has  arrived  in  town  from  Arabia.  The 
Prince  visits  England  for  the  purpose  of  getting  information 
regarding  our  government  aud  institutions,  and  personally 
inspecting  our  works  of  art  aud  science,  with  the  view  to 
their  gradual  introduction  amoagst  his  subjects  in  Arabia 
and  East  Africa. 

A  great  meeting  of  the  iron-masters  was  held  at  Birming- 
ham on  Thursday,  when,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  re- 
solved to  advance  the  price  of  iron,  the  demand  for  whicb 
has  become  unusually  great  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  ex- 
tension of  railways.  The  price  was  fixed  as  follows:  Bar 
iron,  10/.  per  ton  ;  pig  iron,  from  61.  10s.  to  ti/.  per  ton  :  sheet 
iron,  12/. ;  and  hoops,  II/.  At  Glasgow,  last  week,  2000 
tons  were  purchased  at  !l-5s.  net  cash,  being  the  then  price 
of  the  day. 

'  On  Tuesday  night  the  keenest  frost  of  the  season  was  ex- 
perienced in  this  quarter.  Still  wuters  were  found  covered 
with  a  pretty  thick  coating  of  ice  next  morning,  and  the 
havoc  wrought  among  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  very  per- 
ceptible. In  particular,  the  dahlias  were  cut  down  at  once. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  past  week  has  been  favourable 
for  the  ingathering  of  the  later  harvest  ;  and  to-day  the 
weather  is  beautiful,  and  seems  set  fair. —  Worcester 
Herald, 

The  great  Ballinasloe  fair  for  the  present  yew  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  held  for  many  a  previous  yew.  The  number 
of  sheep  sold  in  two  days  amounted  to  66,681.  The  average 
of  the  first  class  of  wedders  is  stated  lo  be '-!/.  t%.  In  Uttd, 
it  was  ■■•I.  Is. ;  in  1837,  2/.  12s.  tid. ;  in  1842,  2£  Ms.;  in 
1843,  2/.  Os. ;  in  1841, 2/.  7s.  On  the  average,  the  prices  ex- 
ceeded those  of  last  yew  about  4s.  or  5s.  all  round. 

The  Dublin  Ereniny  Post  alleges,  on  authority,  ii  is  not 
disposed  to  question  that  it  is  not  the  intention  .  I  '<■  <  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  dedicate  the  Quit  Rents  of  It  land  to 
the  building  and  repairs  of  Catholic  places  of  woish;;  . 

A  fwmer  named  Daly,  at  Ennistymon,  county  l_  l  ire,  has 
just  completed  the  saving  of  the  fourth  crop  fri'in  the  same 
lwid  withiu  the  yew.  The  first  was  hwley,  and  the  other 
three,  each  better  than  the  preceding  one,  were  hay. 
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NATIONAL  ANTI-CORN-LAW  LEAGUE.  — 
In  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which 
the  building  was  engaged,  the  late  Bazaar  in  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  terminated,  leaving  unsold  a  groat  number  of  articles  of 
considerable  value ;  and  the  Council  of  the  League  have  there- 
fore to  announce,  in  harmony  with  an  intimation  made  at.  the 
time,  that  a  JIA/.AAlt  will  open  in  the  FREE  TRADE  HALL, 
Peter-street,  MANCHESTER,  on  the  15th  of  OCTOBER 
for  the  purpose  of  disposingof  the  same. 

The  Interior  of  the  Building  will  be  converted  into  a  TUDOR 
HALL,  around  which  will  be  placed  the  various  Models,  Articles 
of  Curiosity  .and  Vertu,  together  with  a  Largo  Collection  of 
Paintings. 

Tho  Bazaar  will  open  at  Eleven  o'clock  in  the  Morning  of  each 
day,  and  remain  open  till  Nine  in  the  Evening. 

Admission,  on  Wednesday  the  15th,  Two  (Shillings  and  Six- 
pence each ;  on  the  remaining  days,  One  Shilling. 


Tho  munificent  support,  received  in  connexion  with  the  late 
demonstration,  which  enabled  the  Council  to  make  it  one  of  tho 
most  imposing  and  influential  exhibitions  of  public  feeling  ever 
seen  in  the  Metropolis,  demands  their  acknowledgment,  while, 
at  the  iamo  time,  it  forbids  their  making  any  urgent  appeal  to 
the  friends  of  Free  Trade  for  support  in  the  present  instance. 

They  have,  however,  received  communications  from  several 
parts  of  the  country,  from  persons  who  have  for  some  time  past, 
without  solicitation,  been  actively  engaged  in  forwarding  the  in- 
terests of  the  present  undertaking ;  and  in  courtesy  to  these, 
futd  to  any  others  who  may,  unknown  to  the  Council,  be  engaged 
in  a  similar  manner,  they  have  to  add,  that  any  contributions  will 
be  most  gladly  received,  and  will  be  exceedingly  useful  in  giving^ 
variety  and  increased  value  to  the  collection  of  articles  of  which* 
they  are  already  in  possession. 

To  those  who  had  not  an  opportunity  of  co-operating  with 
them  on  the  previous  occasion,  the  present  is  asuitable  mode  of 
expressing  their  interest  in,  and  devotion  to,  a  cause  which  time 
has  out  robbed  of  any  of  its  importance. 

t  Tho  following  classification  of  articles  suitablo  for  presenta- 
on  has  already  been  published,  but  is  again  subjoined: — 

1.  Articles  usually  contributed  to  Bazaars. 

2.  Articles  of  Manufaot  are,  British  and  Foreign. 
:)  Models  of  Mechanism,  &c. 

«.  I  lesigns.  Architectural  mid  Fanej . 
6.  Specimens  of  Coins,  Minerals,  Birds,  Insects,  Sto. 

6.  Books  and  other  Publications  from  Authors,  witli  Auto- 

graph. 

7.  Autograph  Letters  from  colobrated  Men  and  Women  of  pre- 

sent and  former  times. 

8.  Portraits,  Pictures,  and  Illustrated  Works. 
B,  Philosophical  Iustruments. 

10.  Music. 

11.  Original  Poetry  and  Tales. 

12.  Pecuniary  Contributions. 

All  communications  to  lie  addressed  to  tho  Chairman,  5, 
NewaU's-buildings,  Manchester,  or  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

By  order  of  tho  Council, 
September  23, 1845.  George  Wilson,  Chairman. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LEAGUE  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Oct,  8,  1845. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 


♦Reynolds,  John,  57,  New  Compton-street        . .       . .  £3   2  0 

•Manser,  William,  Hertford   2   0  0 

•Martin,  J.,  Wicken,  Newport,  Bi6hopstortford,  Herts   2  0  0 

•Pollitt,  John,  ditto  200 

•Turner,  H.  N.,  Upper  Belgrave  place  2  0  0 

•Johnson,  R  S.,  43,  New-road,  Commereial-road-east. .  2  0  0 
•Goodyear,  Thomas,  Market-street,  Bedfordshire  ..110 
•Boarer,  Robert  William,  Folkestone,  Kent  ..  ..110 
•Mason,  John,  199,  Albanv-road,  Old  Kent-road  ..110 
•Ritchie,  Thomas,  Middle-street,  Cloth-fair  . .  ..110 
•Younger,  James,  7,  St.  John's-lane,  Smithfleld  . .  110 
•Rouse,  Richard,  White  Conduit-house,  Pentonville  ..110 
•Kilner,  Richard,  4,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street  ..110 
•Heinrick,  Johann,  3,  York-street,  Blackfriars-road  ..110 
•Morgan,  H.  L.,  Langbottrn  Chambers,  Feuchurch-st.  110 

•Bennett,  William,  47,  Cannon-street  110 

•Hill,  Samuel,  23,  Homer-street,  Marylebone  ..  ..110 
•Bicknell,  Henry  S.,  Effra-road,  Brixton         . .  ..110 

•Meredith,  John,  10  Wharf,  City-road   110 

•Hall,  W.  J.,  Custom-house-quay  110 

•J.  J.  C.   ..110 

•Barton,  Samuel, 3,  Strand   ,  ..110 

•Tait,  William,  Doddington-grove,  Kennington  ..  110 
•Mordan,  A.,  2,  Barkham-terrace,  Lambeth-road  ..110 

•Ronalds,  E.,  109,  Upper  Thames-street  110 

•Cotton,  W.,  3,  Langley-place,  Commercial-road-east  ..110 
•Byron,    J.  B.,   Canterbury-wharf,  Belvedere-road, 

Lambeth   ,  ..110 

•Bryer,  Thomas,  44,  King  William-street,  City  . .  110 

•Stone,  Orlando,  ditto   110 

II.  C  110 

E.  C  110 

•White,  G.F., 45,  Gloucester-ter.,  Commercial-road-east   10  0 

•King,  Thomas,  Leadenhali-market   10  0 

•Verity,  John, 46,  Salisbury-square   10  0 

•Allen,  Joseph,  16,  Tooley-street  ,  ..100 

•Bennett,  J.  A.,  27,  Peckham-grove,  Camberwell  ..  10  0 
•Pitts,  Thomas, 8, Melina-place,  St.  John's  Wood  ..100 

•White,  William,  108,  Cheapside  10  0 

•Dear,  Charles,  78,  Watliug-street   10  0 

•Kensett,  William,  St.  Marylebone   10  0 

•Jarvis,  John,  6,  Circus-road,  St,  John's  Wood  . .    10  0 

•Jackson,  J..  167,  Regent-street  10  0 

•J'oulton,  John,  Hounslow  100 

•Candler  &  Brightwell, 23,  Liverpool-terrace,  Islington  10  0 
•Oladdish.  T.  N.,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth  ..  ..100 
•Colo,  J.,  3,  Perceval' s-buildiugs,  Whitechapel-road  ..100 

•Johnson,  G.,  14,  Artillery-place  10  0 

•Gibson,  James,  77,  Old-street -road        ..       ,. .  ..100 

•AJlen,  William,  13,  Stepney-green   10  0 

•Jordcson,  Christopher,  2,  St.  Mary-at-hill  ..  ..100 
•Stevenson,  John  Clark,  6,  Riley-street,  Chelsea       ..    1    0  0 

Gourlay,  F.,27,  Hoxton-square   10  0 

•Young, Thomas,  Mark-lane   10  0 

•Bates,  W.  1).,  129,  Whitechapel-road   10  0 

•Martin,  John,  22,  Crescent,  Kingiland-rood     ..  ..100 

•Rigg,  Samuel,  Canterbury   10  0 

•Jones,  Lewis,  Squirrel's  Farm,  Rumford        ..  ..100 

•Agate,  James,  Horsham   ..  ..100 

•Rickword,  William,  ditto  100 

•Braga,  J.  M.,  Liverpool   100 

•Lambe,  Market,  Yeovil,  Somerset   10  0 

•Jones,  W.  II.,  9,  Burbican-terrace,  Barnstaple. .       ..    10  0 

•Paxton,  John,  Berwick   100 

•Lawrence,  Geo.,  farmer,  Oclepifchard,  Hereford  ..100 
•Lawrence,  Samuel,  farmer,  Stoke  Lacey,  ditto  ..  1 '.  0  0 
•Nelms,  Richard,  109,  Week-street,  Maidstone  ..    1    0  0 

•I'ring,  Samuel,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight  10  0 

•Upright,  James,  jmi.,  City  Mills,  Exeter  ..  ..100 
Riddle,  Henry,  2,  liedford-plaee, Comineroial-road-oast  0  S  0 
C.  K.,13,  Elizabeth-Street)  Hans-place,  Chelsea        ..  '0  10  0 

•Higgin,  Thomas  H.,  Lancaster   ..200 

•Higgin,  John,  ditto   200 

►Butterworth,  Edwin,  Leaoh-street,  Browus-Celds,  An- 

coaU,  Manchester  . .      . ,    ,.100 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  BAZAAR. 
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LETTERS  on  the  CORN  LAWS,  No.  XLY. 

TO  TENANT  FARMERS. 

The  useful  and  honourable  occupation  in  which 
you  are  engaged  ought  to  be  a  profitable  one.  A 
people's  food-producers  have  a  natural  claim  on  its 
grateful  and  liberal  regard.  You  should  not  be  re- 
warded grudgingly.  Nor  is  there  any  disposition 
in  the  inhabitants  of  this  countiy  to  undervalue 
your  toils,  or  to  repine  at  your  successes.  They  are 
not  such  fools.  It  is  not  expected  bylhem  that  any 
body  should  work  without  pay.  They  know  that 
no  stuffs  aro  so  needful  as  bread-stuffs.  They  sing 
"  Speed  the  plough"  for  their  owu  sakes.  They  are 
also  ready  to  admire  the  triumphs  of  industry  ;  thoy 
like  to  see  it  rising  to  wealth  and  station ;  the  gra- 
tification is  certainly  not  diminished  by  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  such  success  with  then-  own 
means  of  sustenance  ;  and  some  strange  disturbing 
force  must  interveno  before  the  sight  of  fortunes 
made  by  farming  is  otherwise  than  a  pleasure  to 
the  publio 

In  the  natural  course  of  things,  you  are,  then,  the 
objects  of  sympathy  and  respect.  Your  toils  are 
associated  with  our  enjoyments.  The  more  you 
work,  the  better  we  fare.  And  there  is  a  further 
bias  in  your  favour.  Your  occupation,  in  itself,  is 
alien  from  tricks  of  trade.  It  seems  remote  from 
the  gambling  and  over-reaching  of  which  com- 
merce is  accused  in  some  of  its  operations.  You 
labour  with  nature's  materials.  The  fertile  earth  is 
your  factory.  You  live  in  the  eye  of  heaven.  What 
you  realise  is  the  meed  of  skill  and  patience,  and 
not  the  lottery-prize  of  daring  speculation.  With 
you,  more  than  hi  almost  any  other  mode  of  life,  is 
merit  the  measure  of  success.  Your  lot  should  be 
a  safe  and  happy  orfb  ;  alike  desirable  in  itself,  and 
in  its  social  relations  and  estimation.  I  need  not 
ask  whether  you  find  it  so.  But  if  it  differ  widely 
from  this  pleasant  picture,  you  may  be  wise  in  ask- 
ing yourselves  how  it  so  happens  ? 

Do  not  commit  so  egregious  a  blunder  as  to  say 
that  manufacturers  are  malignant,  and  the  League 
a  contrivance  for  holding  you  up  to  hatred.  There 
is  no  innate  aversion  to  agriculture  in  human 
nature  for  declamatory  breath  to  fan  into  a  flame. 
There  is  no  popular  hostility  to  you  or  your  inte- 
rests. Your  injury  is  nobody's  good.  Your  ruin 
would  be  nobody's  riches.  Every  tradesman  and 
manufacturer  in  the  kingdom  would  rather  have 
you  as  a  thriving  than  as  a  bankrupt  class  of  cus- 
tomers. There  is  no  old  muse's  tale  of  ghost,  hob- 
goblin, or  old  bogie  more  preposterous  than  the 
spectre  sometimes  raised  in  broad  daylight  at  your 
meetings,  of  manufacturing  animosity  towards 
native  agriculture. 

The  great  secret  of  what  is  most  uncomfortable 
in  your  position  is  this:  you  have  been  led  to 
identify  yourselves  with  a  law  alike  unjust,  perni- 
cious, and  obnoxious.  By  your  support  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  you  assume  a  character  not  less  odious 
than  that  of  the  farmer  is  naturally  popular.  You 
present  yourselves  to  the  public  not  only  as  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  but  as  leviers  of  taxation.  While 
the  supply  of  our  wants  is  augmented  by  your  land, 
it  is  diminished  by  your  law.  Your  honest  labour 
tends  to  fill  the  belly — your  dishonest  legislation  to 
plunder  the  pocket.  In  the  one  capacity,  you  are 
the  producers  of  natural  plenty ;  and  in  the  other, 
of  artificial  scarcity.  You  make  with  the  right  hand, 
and  mar  with  the  left.  This  causes  you  to  appear 
as  starvers,  when  you  should  only  be  seen  as 
feeders.  Those  who  would  bless  you  for  the  loaf, 
only  curse  you  for  its  littleness  or  its  cost.  And 
what  has  this  monopolist  identification  done  for 
you?  Have  you  reaped  a  money  reward  for  the 
iniquity  ?  Has  any  one  of  successive  Corn  Laws 
mado  you  proportionately  successful?  Has  any 
one  been  true  to  the  promises  of  its  proposers?  Has 
any  one  sluelded  you  from  distress  and  suffering? 
You  know  that,  as  to  your  profits,  all  have  been  de- 
ceptive. Under  eminent  "  protection,"  your  trade 
lias  become  pre-eminently  bud.  Many  of  you  are 
paying  rent  out  of  capital,  instead  of  realising  pro- 


fits to  purchase  the  fee-simple  of  your  farms.  Under 
Corn  Law  legislation,  your  brief  glimpses  of  pros, 
perity  have  been  times  of  national  calamity.  You 
have  been  an  alienated  class,  whoso  joys  were  tho 
measure  of  others'  sorrow,  and  your  sorrow  of  their 
joy.  Your  thriving  lias  been  tho  signal  of  tumult ; 
and  yom-  sliding-scale  has  commissioners  of  bank- 
ruptcy at  one  end,  aud  incendiary  paupers  at  the 
other. 

You  have  sold  yourselves  to  monopoly  for  nothing. 
Tho  production  of  food  cannot  become  a  perma- 
nently unprofitable  occupation,  if  law  does  but  let 
it  alone.  You  are  sure  of  the  demand.  Famine 
will  never  be  a  fashion.  Coidd  you  grow  counties 
as  well  as  com,  a  new  county  every  year  woidd  only 
supply  the  increase  of  our  population.  Consumption 
is  competitive,  and  the  consumers  can  pay  you,  if 
the  htw  allows  them  to  work  for  tho  world.  And 
you  lend  yourselves  to  their  hindrance,  for  fear  the 
world  should  sometimes  pay  them  with  a  peck  of 
com,  which  you  fancy  would  leave  as  much  of  your 
owu  unsold.  You  don't  know  your  customers.  A 
nation's  appetite  is  not  easily  guaged.  With  double 
our  consumption  of  corn,  it  would  not  cry,  "  hold 
enough."  There  are  the  five  millions  of  potato 
people  to  come  in  yet.  There  is  a  market  for 
you !  Ordy  let  the  restrictions  come  down.  Free 
trade  would  then  raise  crops  of  consumers;  a 
golden  harvest  for  you.  The  foreigner  must  bo  a 
clever  fellow  to  feed  them  cheaper  than  you  can. 
Who  fears  lest  he  should  clothe  them  cheaper? 
The  unprotected  cotton  or  cloth  maniifacturer 
hires  his  factory  as  you  hire  a  farm.  He  needs 
a  building  wherein  to  spin  his  yarn,  as  you 
need  land  whereon  to  grow  your  wheat.  He  cal- 
culates prices  and  profits;  and  you  must  do  the 
same.  He  will  not  run  the  risk  of  being  turned 
out  at  the  year's  end,  nor  should  you.  He  will  not 
have  bis  hands  tied  up  to  prescribed  processes,  nor 
shotdd  you.  He  will  not  engage  for  a  rent  esti- 
mated by  the  prices  at  which  cottons  are  valued  in 
Acts  of  Parliament;  nor  shotdd  you  be  guided  by  a 
Parliamentary  price  of  com.  Calculate,  as  he  does , 
by  the  world's  market ;  measure  your  rent  by  your 
means;  find  your  true  aud  honest  position;  and 
neither  ships,  colonies,  nor  commerce  will  render 
the  plough  unprofitable. 

The  great  fault  finding  with  you,  of  late,  comes 
not  from  the  League,  but  from  the  landlords.  Agri- 
cultural meetings  have  become  a  continual  repri- 
mand. One  noble  president  scolds  yom-  short 
horns,  and  another  yom  high  hedges.  One  says 
the  plough  is  badly  driven,  and  another  that  the 
field  is  badly  drained.  My  Lord  This  twits  your 
neglect  of  guano,  and  my  Lord  That  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  application  of  yom-  home-made  manure. 
In  every  landlord  you  meet  a  lecturer.  They  are 
as  unsparing  with  you  as  Mrs.  Caudle  with  her 
spouse.  And  you  cannot  sleep  it  off.  It  comes 
round  with  the  next  cattle  show.  My  Lord  Stanley 
does  not  deign  to  look  at  your  prize  ox,  but  he  deals 
you  hard  knocks.  He  says,  it  is  your  "  duty  "  to 
feed  the  population.  How  stomach  you  these 
ethics  ?  How  like  you  to  be  stuck  up,  in  sight  of 
the  League  and  all  the  world,  like  a  dunce  at  school, 
with  a  fool's  cap  on  yom  bead,  to  be  lectured  on 
the  laws  of  farming  by  rent-receiving  lords  ?  And 
what  does  it  all  mean  ?  Simply  this :  that  by  in. 
creased  exertion  and  outlay  you  are  to  stave  off  the 
repeal  of  a  monopoly,  the  profits  of  which  never 
rest  with  you,  but  pass  over  into  the  pockets  of  the 
proprietary.  The  conductors  of  no  other  sort  of 
business  are  talked  to  in  this  way  by  then-  land- 
lords. They  would  speedily  be  told  to  mind  their 
own  concerns,  take  their  due,  and  hold  their 
tongues.  You  can  afford  to  be  as  independent  as 
other  people,  when  com  sells  at  its  natural  price, 
and  the  outlay  of  capital  has  the  security  of  a  lease. 
If  improvement  have  advanced  less  rapidly  in  your 
occuimtion  than  in  others,  the  fault  is  in  the  facti- 
tious system  created  by  your  law-making  landlords. 
They  may  be  hereditary  legislators,  but  they  are 
not  hereditary  ploughmen.  The  science  and  prac 
tice  of  cultivating  the  soil  are  not  instinctive  in  its 
owners.  When  estates  are  purchased,  agricultural 
knowledge  is  not  thrown  in  to  better  the  bargain. 
All  this  interference,  insolent  even  when  it  is  not 
ignorant,  if  it  be  uncalled  for,  is  only  a  galvanized 
kicking  of  monopoly  against  Free  Trade.  Farming 
will  elicit  skill,  energy,  and  enterprise,  when  it  re- 
pays them.    Men  need  no  admonition  to  make  the 
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most  of  their  time  and  money.  Give  you  fair  play 
and  equable  prices,  and  yon  will  w  ork  your  own 
wav,  without  all  this  badgering.  Profit  is  the  best 
premium  for  a  well-cultivated  farm.  You  will  learn 
all  you  want  of  the  mechanical  powers,  when  free 
from  the  annual  turning  of  the  machinery  of  the 
rent-screw,  Are  you  not  too  old  for  leading-strings  ? 
Must  baby  be  petted  and  patted,  to  be  good  when 
it  wears  top-boots  ?  Every  other  British  class  is 
proud  of  defying  the  world's  competition.  All  that 
any  of  them  claim  is  a  fail-  field  and  no  favour.  So 
woidd  it  be  with  agriculture,  left  to  itself.  It  woidd 
tlnive  amongst  the  sturdiest.  But  it  is  disgraced 
and  crippled  by  this  legislative  juggling,  which, 
under  the  name  of  "  Protection,"  makes  a  tool  of 
the  fanner  and  a  prey  of  the  consumer. 

A  Norwich  Weaver  Boy. 


LETTER  FROM  ANDOVER. 

ABOUT  PAUPERS  AND  CONVICTS. 

Andover  !  The  very  name  of  this  place  must  he  to 
the  public  by  this  time  like  a  well-picked  bone  ;  a  bone 
which,  falling  to  the  daily  newspapers  at  a  season  of 
scarcity  and  dearth  of  news,  has  been  snapped  up — The 
Times  carrying  it  off  for  its  own  use,  to  gnaw  it  in  its 
own  corner,  and  growl  over  it  as  it  gnaws — a  bone 
which  is  now  so  bare,  so  old,  so  emptied  of  its  marrow, 
a  disagreeable  bone  of  contention  from  the  first,  that 
even  a  pauper  in  the  workhouse  would  hardly  gnaw  it. 

Still,  I  think  it  possible  that  the  "  dailies,"  keen- 
scented  as  they  are,  eager  and  industrious  as  they  have 
been  here,  may  have  overlooked  some  little  morsels  of 
fact,  which  a  "  weekly  "  may  take  up  and  turn  to  a 
useful  purpose. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Hugh  Munday,  of  Down-farm,  has 
been  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Poor 
Law  inquiry  at  Andover.  It  was  his  petition  to  Par- 
liament, praying  for  an  inquiry  into  the  allegation  which 
he  set  forth,  that  the  dietary  was  so  low  in  the  work- 
house, as  to  starve  down  the  paupers  to  the  necessity  of 
eating  the  rotten  gristle  off  the  bones,  which  they  got  to 
break  for  manure,  that  led  to  the  recent  inquiry  after 
much  delay,  much  cavilling,  and  some  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  wriggle  out  of 
it.  Personally,  Mr.  Munday  has  taken  no  active  share 
in  promoting  the  charges  against  the  late  master  of  the 
union.  These  charges  have  been  taken  up  as  secondare 
thoughts,  but  promoted  and  proved  so  far  as  they  have 
been  proved  as  primary  objects  by  other  parties.  Some 
of  the  parties  may  have  been  very  honest,  very  pure, 
very  humane  in  their  motives  ;  but  if  so,  I  must  con- 
fess that  so  far  as  I  can  se»,  the  honesty,  the  purity,  the 
humanity,  seem  sadly  obscured  by  personal  ill-feeling, 
political  partisanship  (aye,  even  political  hatred,  strange 
as  it  may  seem),  and  by  a  rather  large  amount  of  that 
cowardice  which  affects  the  bravo  to  hound  on  the 
public  indignation  against  one  man's  deeds,  that  it  and 
its  own  misdeeds  may  escape.  The  honesty,  purity,  and 
humanity  of  the  promoters  of  the  charges  against  Mac- 
dougal,  the  late  master  of  the  workhouse,  have  been 
sadly  clouded  by  such  moral  impurities  as  these  ;  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  persons  who  gave  evi- 
dence against  him  on  the  score  of  immoral  character, 
and  others  who  did  not  give  evidence  against  him  per- 
sonally, but  who  worked  hard  behind  the  scenes  to  get 
up  damnatory  evidence,  ransacking  the  memories  of 
themselves  and  neighbours  over  a  period  of  nine  years 
for  everything  that  would  tell  against  the  man  whom 
they  once  called  fricntl  ;  making  friends  of  paupers, 
and  of  persons  who  had  been  paupers,  and  had 
always  been  odious  to  their  new  friends  of  to-day,  and 
scornfully  kept  at  a  distance  because  they  were  paupers 
— prompting  these  persons,  cramming  them  with  stories 
which  they  were  to  remember  the  dates  of,  but  which 
they  could  not  remember  the  years  of,  when  they  came 
to  be  sworn — I  say  the  fact  of  such  opponents  of  Mac- 
dougal  being  now  candidates  for  his  vacant  situation 
throws  an  additional  cloud  over  the  alleged  parity  and 
humanity  of  their  motives,  in  getting  him  removed  from 
his  situation. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  grievous  error  in  the 
national  economy  to  shut  jicople  up  within  workhouse 
walls  because  they  sought  employment,  and  could  not 
get  it,  and  that  in  a  country  whose  soil  has  treasures 
buried  and  wasted  in  it  for  the  want  of  labour — a 
grievous  error  in  moral  economy  to  think  of  making  the 
idle  industrious  by  shutting  them  up  where  they  have  no 
useful  thing  to  do,  and  H  here  they  can  learn,  and  feel, 
and  understand  nothing  but  how  to  hate  their  fellow- 
rnen.  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  grievous  error  to 
deny  out-door  relief  to  families  in  temporary  distress, 
whereby  they  arc  compelled  to  undergo  the  most  cruel 
privations,  or  submit  to  break  up  their  little  homes,  sell 
off  their  furniture  (thefr  houses  and  gardens  it  may  be, 
aa  in  the  pariah  of  Heyshcrt,  in  Su«33X,  and  in  numerous 


other  parishes),  and  become  thorough,  confirmed,  irre- 
deemable paupers.  To  me  it  has  seemed  cruel,  terribly 
cruel,  to  take  the  aged  and  infirm  from  the  cottages 
they  have  laboured  to  keep  above  their  heads,  and  which 
they  have  sanctified  with  their  affections,  and  shut  them 
up  in  the  workhouses,  drilling  them  in  their  old  days 
under  the  discipline  of  a  barrack-yard,  conducted  by 
some  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  army,  whose 
fitness  for  keeping  the  workhouse  in  order  is  estimated 
by  his  success  on  the  drill-ground  and  in  the  barrack- 
yard  over  a  long  period  of  years  (Macdougal's  service 
in  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery  was  30  years,  27  of  which 
he  was  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and  five  of  which 
regimental  serjeant-major)  ;  terribly  cruel  to  break  up 
"  the  old  house  at  home  "  of  an  old  couple  whose  eyes 
see  "  home"  written  in  every  corner  of  it,  in  every  crevice 
of  the  walls,  whose  affections  rest  upon  the  old  stools 
where  their  young  babies  sat,  on  the  old  table  where  many 
a  scanty,  yet  many  a  happy  frugal  meal  was  eaten ;  to  part 
them  from  all  and  from  each  other,  and  drill  them  in 
their  old  days  into  military  habits,  under  military  men, 
as  if  they  were  young  recruits!  The  impolicy  of  shut- 
ting up  the  able-bodied  who  cannot  get  work  out- 
side, compelling  them  to  do  worthless,  profitless,  filthy 
work  inside,  merely  to  punish  them,  is  only  surpassed 
in  enormity  by  this  cruel  treatment  of  the  aged  and 
infirm,  whose  helplessness  only  compels  them  to  submit. 
All  others  leave  the  workhouse  walls  as  soon  as  they  can. 
They  only  leave  to  go  to  their  graves.  And  to  put  the 
deeper  shame  on  age  and  poverty,  most  workhouses  pre- 
sent them  with  graves  within  the  walls,  as  prisons  do  to 
the  most  felonious  of  criminals.  All,  save  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  the  incapable  of  acting  for  themselves,  can 
escape,  and  do  escape,  from  the  stupid  punishment  of 
the  workhouses.  They  escape  to  kill  game,  steal  sheep, 
rob  hen-roosts — to  do  anything,  to  take  any  chance 
rather  than  be  punished  in  the  workhouse  for  seeking 
parish  relief;  they  escape  from  the  dietary  of  the  unions 
to  the  better  fare  of  the  prisons  and  the  hulks,  and  the 
better  fed  convict  gangs  of  the  Bermudas,  Gibraltar, 
and  New  South  Wales;  but  the  old — the  venerable 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  villages,  cannot  escape,  save 
into  their  graves;  and,  that  even  the  hope  of  the  grave 
may  not  be  too  comfortable  to  them  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  their  old  age,  they  have  the  certainty  placed 
before  them  that  since  they  arc  such  vile  creatures  as  to  be 
old  and  poor,  they  will  not  be  buried  in  the  old  church- 
yard with  their  kindred,  but  will  be  consigned  to 
patqier's  ground. 

Say  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  workhouse  sys- 
tem, and  even  then  there  is  a  frightful  balance  of  igno- 
rance of  human  nature,  irrational  efforts  to  reform  the 
idly  disposed,  and  of  cruel  irreverence  for  the  holiest 
affections  of  mankind  left  in  it. 

Strange,  that  in  an  age  that  boastfully  calls  itself  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  boasts  of  reforming  its  criminal 
code,  of  banishing  the  criminal  code;  of  banishing  the 
birch  from  its  schools;  of  working  upon  mind  rather 
than  upon  matter;  on  hopes  rather  than  fears — an  age 
in  which  even  the  cruelties  of  naval  and  military  disci- 
pline are  relaxed  and  amended;  and  which  promises  at 
no  distant  period  to  abolish  capital  punishments  in  obe- 
dience to  the  progressive  cry  of  charity  and  peace,  and 
tolerant  rationality  instead  of  intolerant  barbarism: 
strange,  that  in  this  age  called  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  in  this  country  called  England,  a  systematic  code 
of  punishment  for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate should  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  be 
adopted  and  rigorously  applied. 

And  the  strangeness  of  the  fact  does  not  seem  less 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  many  of  those  public  men 
who  have  been  foremost — most  sincerely  and  earnestly 
in  the  front,  as  I  believe — in  softening  the  rigours  of  the 
criminal  code,  for  the  better  reformation  of  criminals, 
and  in  advocating  a  more  comprehensive  and  rational 
system  of  education  for  the  young,  that  they  may  be  led 
and  induced  to  imbibe  education  as  a  pleasure,  ceasing 
to  be  treated  as  ill-used  brute-beasts,  and  beginning  to 
be  treated  as  rational  beings, — thatsuch  moral  reformers 
should  at  the  same  time  be  foremost  in  making  industry 
compulsive,  not  by  leading  the  idle  to  work,  but  by 
driving  them  in  one  common  herd,  idle,  unfortunate, 
aged,  infirm,  and  sick,  as  the  worst-usod  of  bruto-beasts 
arc  driven,  to  compel  them  to  work  or  die  quickly  at 
littleexpensc.  Strange  that  men,  foremost  in  civilising 
and  humanising  and  leading  on  the  moral  armies  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  conquering  old  prejudices  and  old 
barbarities,  should  turn  back  to  use  cruelty  and  coercion 
in  the  rear  of  their  moral  army,  upon  the  aged,  the  in- 
firm, and  unfortunate — upon  the  helpless,  who  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous,  have 
been  spared  and  protected. 

This  is  no  idle  sentimentalism  :  it  is  but  a  feeble  ex- 
pression of  what  I  have  found  during  the  last  three 
years  in  my  travels  through  almost  every  parish  (two 
or  three  unions  excepted)  in  the  south  and  south-west 
of  England.  , 


I  have  said  that  Mr.  Hugh  Munday  originated 
this  inquiry  by  a  petition  to  Parliament.  The  in- 
quiry had  thus  a  respectability  of  birth  which  gave 
it  a  higher  character  throughout  with  those  who  know 
Mr.  Munday  than  it  might  otherwise  have  had. 
He  is  a  practically  liberal  man.  I  paid  a  visit  one 
day  to  Down  Farm,  and  found,  nestled  among  some 
trees  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Basingstoke-road,  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  from  Andover,  Mr.  Munday 's 
residence.  He  at  one  time,  after  succeeding  his  father, 
had  1800  acres  of  land  in  occupation.  As  his  brothers 
grew  to  manhood,  and  got  married,  and  needed  farm:-, 
he  parted  the  land  with  them.  He  occupies  now,  I 
think,  about  500  acres,  quite  enough  for  one  manage- 
ment, and  has  yielded  up  the  parental  house,  with  the 
best  portions  of  the  farm,  to  his  brothers,  he  being  a 
bachelor,  betaking  himself  to  a  smaller  house  ;  also  to 
the  worst  portion  of  the  land.  This  is  mentioned  to 
show  that  the  gentleman  whose  genuine  humanity  led 
him  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  famine-stricken  paupers, 
has  kindly  feelings  in  him  for  other  uses,  and  at  other 
times,  than  to  be  exhibited  for  holiday  show. 

I  found  his  work-people  more  comfortably  provided 
for  than  is  common  on  many  other  farms.  But  what 
pleased  me  still  more,  I  found  them  greater  in  number, 
in  proportion  to  the  acres,  than  on  most  other  farms  ; 
and  Mr.  Munday  answered  me  that  all  the  progress  he 
had  made  towards  this  increase  of  employment  on  his 
farm  had  been  attended  with  additional  profit.  He 
docs  not  believe  that  bis  agriculture  is  by  any  means 
perfect ;  he  expects  to  advance  ;  but,  as  he  now  stands, 
he  is  far  enough  to  say,  that  if  all  fanners  employed  as 
many  hands  as  he  docs  on  the  same  number  of  acres, 
there  would  not  be  an  idle  hand  in  Hampshire,  nor  in 
rural  England.  Anil  if  every  employer  encouraged  and 
assisted  his  work-people,  as  he  does,  to  feed  pigs,  keep 
bees,  grow  their  vegetables,  and  live  regularly,  soberly, 
and  be  industrious,  there  would  be  no  need — at  least 
less  need — to  ask  relief  from  the  poor-rates  at  times  of 
sickness  and  temporary  distress. 

Walking  in  the  garden  and  orchard  behind  his  house, 
I  observed  a  row  of  beehives,  fivc-and-twenty  in  num- 
ber I  think,  and  made  the  remark  to  him  that  he  had  a 
goodly  share  of  them.  He  said  they  were  not  his;  they 
belonged  to  two  of  his  work-people,  who  had  not  a  con- 
venient place  for  so  many  elsewhere;  and  he  had  invited 
them,  as  he  kept  no  bees  himself,  and  had  a  good  gar- 
den, to  put  them  there.  The  bees  belonging  to  these 
two  persons  produced  12/.  last  year,  being  6/.  each  ;  a 
small  matter  to  people  whose  honey  and  money  are 
always  overflowing,  but  a  great  matter  to  agricultural 
labourers. 

The  current  wages  are  9s.,  10s.,  and  lis.  a  week  ; 
but  with  such  employers  as  Mr.  Munday,  other  advan- 
tages, some  of  them  not  to  be  estimated  by  money — I 
mean  the  moral  advantages  of  being  always  cared  for — 
are  additional  to  the  current  rate  of  wages. 

It  being  on  a  Friday  when  I  was  at  Down  Farm,  I 
observed  that  Mr.  Munday  had  established  the  good  and 
convenient  custom  of  paying  his  work-people  on  Fridays. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  know  that  it  is  an  axiom 
with  Mr.  Cobden  to  say,  "  Show  me  a  good  fanner  ;  a 
man  cultivating  better  than  his  neighbours,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  man  not  afraid  to  part  with  protection."' 
Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Munday.  He  is  not  a  political  man ; 
and,  I  believe,  neither  an  orator  in  practice  nor  in  am- 
bition ;  but  being  at  Winchester  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Blight's  well-known  visit  to  that  city, 
he  was  asked,  as  a  tenant  farmer  of  Hampshire,  to  take 
a  part  in  the  proceedings.  He  consented,  and  proposed 
and  supported  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Corn 
Laws  had  been  of  no  benefit  to  the  farmers,  and  that 
agriculture  and  the  agricultural  labourers  would,  have 
been  in  a  better  condition  than  they  ever  have  been  in, 
had  there  been  no  Corn  Laws. 

Being  at  Winchester  the  other  day,  I  returned  to  An- 
dover— the  regular  distance  being  about  1 1  miles— by 
way  of  Sutton  Scot-icy,  which  made  the  distance  four 
miles  farther.  Sutton  Scotney  is  a  goodly-sized  village 
— a  thousand  people  in  it,  or  thereabout.  It  has  the  vil- 
lage of  Newton,  in  which  parish  it  stands,  half-a-mile  cast- 
ward,  and  Barton  Staeey,  a  parochial  village,  a  mile  west- 
ward. It  was  in  these  villages  conjointly  that  the  Swing 
riots  of  1830  first  began.  Several  persons  belonging  to 
them  were  convicted  and  transported,  and  one  hanged. 
One  of  those  who  had  been  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
transportation,  but  got  off  with  two  years'  imprison- 
ment at  Portsmouth,  was  mentioned  to  me,  and  I  sent 
for  him,  and  drew  him  into  familiar  conversation.  His 
account  was  to  the  following  effect  : 

"  My  name  ?  my  name  be"s  Joseph  Carter.  Ecs,  I 
had  seven  year  on'i  for  them  mobs  ;  but  they  let  me  off 
with  imprisonment  at  the  hulks  for  two  years  and  one 
day.  That  was  the  exact  time.  The  way  I  got  off  was 
this  :  they  found  out  when  they  put  me  to  school  there 
that  I  never  could  read  none  ;  no  reading  nor  writing. 
I  never  had  n  book  put  afbic  me  never  in  my  life,  not 
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as  I  minds  on,  till  I  went  aboard  ship  a  prisoner  to  serve 
my  seven  year  at  Portsmouth.  I  wish  I  had  ha'  served 
my  seven  year.  They  would  ha'  made  me  a  scholard 
by  this  time.  They  learned  me  to  read  the  Testament 
a  bit ;  but  did  not  make  me  much  of  a  scholard,  'cause, 
why  you  see,  I  wor  only  but  two  year  and  a  day  there. 
Put  they  finding  out  as  how  I  had  never  been  no  scho- 
lard, tlicy  knew  it  Could  not  have'been  I,  as  Did  Par- 
rowman  called  in  to  to  see  if  it  wor  a  good  ten-pound 
note.  That  old  Parrowman  was  the  father  of  young 
Pnrrowman  as  was  hanged.  The  old  one  was  trans- 
ported.   Poth  they  were  from  Barton  Stacey. 

"  Well,  about  the  ten-pound  note,  it  was  in  this  here 
way.  The  mob  goes  up  to  Mr.  Callander — he  is  Sir 
Thomas  Paring's  steward — and  they  said  they  must 
have  moiiej',  or  they  would  do  mischief.  Well,  he  said, 
don't  do  mischief,  come  in  with  me,  and  I  will  give  you 
money.  Old  Parrowman  west  in  to  get  the  money  ; 
but  lie  could  not  read  a  word  of  figures  or  writing,  and 
he  did  not  know  if  it  were  a  good  note.  So  he  comes 
out  and  gets  another  man  to  go  in  with  him,  to  sec  if  the 
note  were  a  good  one.  Mack  was  the  man  who  went 
in.  He  be  here  now,  and  even  body  knows  he  wor  the 
man  as  went  in.  Put  he  be  a  tall  man  like  myself  ;  and 
i'  faith,  somebody  swore  it  wor  me  ;  and  they  took 
me.  Put  when  they  found  I  wor  no  scholard,  they  be- 
lieved it  might  not  bo  me. 

"  Oh,  ces,  ees,  I  wor  with  them.  Put  then,  everybody 
was  forced  like  to  go.  There  was  no  denying.  I  be  an 
old  man  now.  1  was  not  young  then.  It  was  the  young 
men  as  did  it.  They  worked,  you  see,  fir  little  wages 
as  they  do  now.  They  suffers  most.  They  get  but  4s.,  and 
4s.  6d.,  and  5s.,  and  one  or  two  may  get  5s.  Gd.  a  week. 
At  that  time  the  married  men  got  !)s.  and  10s.  a  week. 
Put  it  was  the  young  men  as  led  the  others  and  forced 
them  into  it.  I  was  took  afore  Squire  Wiekham  and  the 
other  gentlemen,  for  the  squire  to  show  as  how  I  had  no 
business  to  be  mobbing.  I  was  a  hurdle  maker  and 
thatcher,  and  jobbed  at  hedging.  The  squire  showed 
as  how  I  got  G-'J.  a  year  from  him  for  work  of  that  kind 
for  seven  years.  Put  then  he  did  not  show  that  I  had 
most  times  a  man  to  help  me,  and  two  women  besides 
at  times.  lie  did  not  show  that.  I  paid  as  much,  as 
20/.,  some  years,  for  helpers.  Oh,  I  did  not  say  I  paid 
the  money  away  that  way,  because  they  would  ha' 
thought  I  complained,  and  would  ha'  taken  that  as  guilty 
of  going  out  to  mob.  I  said  that  I  wor  forced  out  agin1 
my  will.    And  so  I  wor. 

"  Put  you  see,  I  wor  at  the  meeting  across  the  street 
there,  in  that  corner  house,  the  night  as  Joe  Mason  read 
the  letter  to  us  all,  that  came  from  Overton.  There  was 
no  name  to  the  letter.  Put  Joe  said  he  knowed  who 
it  came  from.  Joe  was  a  good  scholard.  The  letter,  I 
know  came  from  old  D— — 's;  he  be  dead;  and  it  came 
out  of  Newton;  never  came  from  Overton.  It  said 
we  was  all  to  leave  off  work ;  and  the  Sutton  men  was 
to  go  out  and  stop  the  ploughs.  They  was  to  send 
home  the  horses  for  the  farmers  to  look  after  them  them- 
selves; and  was  to  take  the  men  with  them.  And  they 
was  to  go  and  turn  the  men  out  of  the  barns.  And  they 
was  all  to  go  and  break  the  '  sheens'  as  the  farmers  had 
got  to  do  the  threshing.  That  was  what  they  was  to 
do.  They  ha'  got  three  sheens  now  in  this  place,  now 
at  this  very  time;  and  one  farmer  borrows  one;  and 
them  four  sheens  does  the  work  of  eight  men.  They  be 
a  doin' of  that  in  Sutton  at  this  moment;  and  men  be 
again  doing  nothin'. 

"  Well  ;  about  the  letter.  Joe  Mason  read  it.  We 
did  not  then  know  who  it  came  from.    Put  we  kno-.\  s, 

all  on  us  now  in  this  here  place,  that  old  D  's  had  a 

hand  in't.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Cobbctt.  He 
used  to  write  to  Mr.  Cobbett.  He  never  got  into  no 
trouble  about  it.  He  was  too  good  a  manager  to  get  other 
people  into  trouble  to  get  in  himself.    No  ;  I  do  not 

blame  this  on  Mr.  Cobbett.    I  mean  old  D  -'s,  the 

shoemaker.  Mr.  Cobbett  was  a  good  master.  I  ha» 
nothing  to  say  agin  lie.  I  lived  with  him  at  Polity, 
anil  would  never  wish  to  serve  a  better  master. 

"About  the  letter  ;  well,  it  was  this  :  I  was  there  at 
the  reading  on't,  and  that  came  all  out,  and  you  see  that 
went  agin  me  And  then  some  of  them  told  as  how 
that  I  carried  the  money  ;  and,  ecod,  you  see  that  was 
true.  Joe  Mason  was  by  far  the  best  scholard,  but  they 
would  not  trust  Joe  with  the  money  ;  nor  yet  old  Par- 
rowman. They  said  I  wor  honest,  and  they  gave  it  to 
me  to  carry.  I  had  40'.  at  one  time, — 40/.,  every  shil- 
ling. Some  peopl !  ha'  told  me  since  that  I  should  ha' 
gone  off  with  it,  i  did  think  of  doing  that  once.  The 
coach  came  bv  when  we  was  up  on  the  London  road, 
and  it  did  come  into  my  head  to  get  on  the  coach,  and 
get  away  from  the  whole  business,  with  the  40/.  Put  I 
thought  about  leaving  my  wife  behind,  and  about  what 
a  vagabond  they  woidd  all  call  me,  and  the  coach  was 
soon  past.  I  never  had  another  chance.  Put  had  I 
ha'  knowed  I  was  to  be  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  trans- 
ported, I'd  ha'  got  up  on  the  coacb. 
"  I  needn't  ha'  been  tried  at  nil.   They  came  to  me 


times  and  times  after  I  was  in  Winchester  gaol,  to  get 
me  to  speak  against  the  two  Masons.  They  offered  to 
let  me  clear,  if  I  would  only  tell  what  I  knowed  agin 
them.  Had  I  told  what  I  knowed,  they'd  ha'  been 
hung,  as  sure  as  Parrowman,  and  Cooke,  and  Cooper, 
was  hung.  I  was  took  out  with  the  other  prisoners  to 
see  they  hung.  They  tried  to  frighten  us  by  it  to  tell 
all  we  knowed  on  one  another.  Put  I  wouldn't  split. 
So  the  Masons'  was  only  transported,  and  they  tran- 
sported me,  too. 

"  Ees  ;  the  mob  took  me  agin  my  will  ;  but  then  that 
wa  enough  to  make  mc.  split,  'cause,  you  sec,  I 
staid  with  fliem.  They  took  many  a  man  agin  his 
will.  They  took  Harry  Mills,  of  Barton  Stacey,  and 
carried  him  a  mile  and  a  half.  Harry  Mills  be  alive 
now.  He  wor  yesterday..  I  seed  him  in  this  here  place. 
He  have  a  pension  of  Is.  a-day,  he  have.  He  were  in 
the  63rd  regiment,  and  stood  guard  over  Ponnparte  at 
St.  Helena.  The  mob  carried  Harry  Mills  a  mile  and 
a  half,  and  forced  him  to  go  with  them.  It  wor  the 
young  fellows  <Hd  it.  The  worst  on  them  never  got 
nothing  done  to  them.  Some  of  those  as  got  most  done 
to  thein,  some  as  got  hanged,  never  did  half  so  much  as 
some  I  knows  on  in  this  here  parish." 

"  Were  you  ever  in  a  workhouse  ?" 

"Was  I  ever  in  a  workhouse  ?  No,  thank  God,  I 
never  did  no  harm  to  be  put  in  workhouse." 

"  But  I  do  not  mean  a  prison  ;  you  have  been  in  a 
prison.  I  mean  a  union  workhouse  ;  were  you  ever  an 
inmate  of  the  union  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  never  did  nothing  to  be  sent  to  the  union." 

"  Do  you  mean  by  that  answer  that  they  send  people 
to  the  union  as  a  place  of  punishment  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  ha'n't  been  in  ;  but  I  hear  tell  it  be 
a  terrible  place;  and  I  knows  this,  that  if  a  man  does 
not  please  his  master  here  with  his  work,  the  master 
says  he'll  be  d — d  but  he'll  send  him  to  the  nnion.  An' 
if  a  man  seeks  more  wages,  and  the  master  ben't  willing 
to  give  more,  and  the  man  say  he  can't  live  on  what  he 
be  getting,  the  master  says  'D — n  ye  ;  I'll  send  thee  to 
the  union  ;  sec  how  ye  like  that  !'  No,  I  never  was  in 
the  union  myself ;  hope  I  never  shall  be  so  bad  as  ha' 
to  go." 

"  What  kind  of  food  had  you  on  board  the  hulk  at 
Portsmouth  the  two  years  and  a  day  you  were  there  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir,  not  always  good  alike  ;  and  not  always 
bad  alike.  The  bread  was  mostly  always  bad,  'cause 
one  man,  who  had  great  favour,  had  the  contract  all  the 
time  I  was  there.  The  butchers  took  the  contract  for 
six  months  ;  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
one  six  months  from  another  six  months,  according  as 
to  who  might  have  the  contract.  The  worst  on't  w  as 
better  than  I  can  get  now  in  Sutton  Scotney.  I  do  not 
mean  but  there  be's  good  meat  to  be  got  in  Sutton  by 
them  as  have  money  ;  but  it  ben't  no  working  man  like 
me  as  can  get  it.  I  wish  I  had  as  much  meat  now  as  I 
had  in  the  hulk  ;  and  I  wishes  the  same  to  every  poor 
hard  working  man  in  Hampshire. 

"  The  allowance  we  had,  Sir,  was  this  : — We  had  4oz. 
of  biscuit  a  day — the  best  of  biscuit.  The  bread  was 
1  lb.  ;  it  was  black,  and  not  good.  We  had  oatmeal 
too,  and  pea  soup  ;  and  we  had  garden  vegetables  that 
we  bought  with  the  money  wc  worked  for.  We  had 
14  oz.  of  meat  each  time,  four  times  a  week  ;  one  six 
months  the  meat  was  beautiful.  That  man  gave  always 
good  meat  when  he  had  the  contract.  We  had  plenty 
of  victuals.  The  only  tiling  was  the  bread.  I  wishes 
every  poor,  hard-working  man  in  this  here  parish  were 
as  well  fed  with  meat,  and  myself  with  them,  as  I  wor 
in  the  hulk. 

"  Oh,  Sir,  you  are  very  kind.  You  need  not  say  you 
are  sorry  to  have  troubled  me.  A  man  once  came  from 
Winchester  and  took  down  in  writing,  like  you,  all  I 
had  to  say.  He  was  a  shoemaker,  somebody  told  me.  I 
do  not  know  his  name,  but  he  said  he  was  going  to 
make  a  history  of  the  mobs.  I  never  heard  no  more  cf 
him. 

"  Oh  yes,  Sir,  you  are  welcome  to  know  all  as  I  know; 
but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  thought,  at  lirst,  when  you 
sent  for  me,  it  was  about  that  old  horse.  You  see  I  was 
to  pay  one  shilling  a  week,  and  that  for  26  weeks,  and 
it  only  lived  a  month.  So  they  want  to  make  me  pay 
the  whole  price  for  it.  I  thought  it  was  about  that,  and 
1  was  rather  afeard.    But  I  ben't  the  least  afeard  now." 

So  much  for  a  Hampshire  peasant  in  the  year  1845. 
One  who  has  Whistled  at  the  Plough. 


Athens,  Sept.  90. — A  Russian  ukase  has  just  been  pub- 
lished here,  which  bus  caused  great  sensation.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  vessels  belonging  to  Powers  having  no  commer- 
cial treaties  with  Russia  will  have  to  pay  an  immense  duty 
on  entering  her  ports  iu  the  Black  Sea.  Now  Greece  has 
no  treaty  with  Russia,  and  all  her  trade  is  with  the  Black 
Sea.  Several  Greek  merchants  and  proprietors  of  vessels 
are  seriously  thinking  of  quitting  Greece  (and  becoming 
Russian  subjects)  for  Odessa  and  Taganrog;  the  third  article 
if  enforced  on  Greek  vessels,  would  ruin  them  : — "  Foreign 
vessels  to  pay  a  silver  rouble  per  last,  import  and  export 
d  uty."  It  is,  however,  also  stated  that  this  is  to  last  until  the 
reasons  for.which  it  is  imposed  are  removed. — Times. 


AGRICULTURE. 

PRIZE  FARMING. 

DO  FARMERS  REQUIRE  TO  BE  DANDLED? 

Wo  have  for  some  years  watched  attentively  the 
proceedings  of  "  agricultural  associations,"  not  be- 
cause they  have  been  of  much  value  to  practical 
farmers,  but  because  they  have  afforded  indication 
of  the  current  of  laiullord-opinion.  Now  the  laud- 
lords,  as  a  class,  have  exercised  great  and  usually 
most  pernicious  influence  upon  agriculture ;  and 
these  societies  being  occasionally  their  toys,  and 
sometimes  their  political  engines,  the  after-dinner 
talk  affords  a  cluo  to  the  policy  of  the  landocracy. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  grievous  to  see  the 
monstrous  and  miscliievous  errors  palmed  off  upon 
the  fanners ;  and  thero  have  been  times  when  the 
ludicrous  so  strongly  predominated,  that  the  mali- 
cious intent  of  the  "protectionist"  squires  was  almost 
overlooked.  But  a  new  sensation  has  been  excited  by 
the  speeches  of  many  of  the  landed  grandees  at  the 
agricultural  meetings  of  the  present  autumn;  namely, 
one  of  absolute  nausea.  To  hear  a  dull  lord,  or  an 
ignorant  squire,  abuse  the  League,  or  denounce  the 
Prime  Minister,  was  tolerable  ;  for  one  might  hope 
that  in  the  midst  of  passionate  vituperation  some 
glimmerings  of  intellect  woidd  bo  elicited.  But  the 
complacent,  sell'-sitllicient  twaddle  wherewith  the 
acred  magnates  have  entertained  (!)  their  teuantry 
during  the  present  season  is  literally  hopeless.  It 
is  unmitigated  stupidity.  That  activo,  intelligent 
men  of  business,  such  a*  the  Lest  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  England  are,  should  feel  compelled  by 
their  position  to  listen  with  apparent  patience  to 
such  stuff  is  truly  lamentable.  There  are,  however, 
two  sources  of  consolation  to  be  derived  from  this 
monopolist  drivel ;  first,  that  it  amounts  to  a  plea 
of  guilty  to  all  the  charges  of  impeding  agricul- 
ture we  and  others  have  made  against  the  land- 
lords ;  secondly,  that  it  is  exciting  deep  and  univer- 
sal disgust  in  the  minds  of  the  tenant-farmers. 

In  this  country,  men  are  too  apt  to  bow  down  in- 
stinctively to  an  estate  of  so  many  thousand  acres, 
or  to  a  rent-roll  of  five  or  six  figures,  whether  the 
possessor  of  such  advantages  be  a  man  or  a  monkey. 
But  we  should  like  each  solemn  twaddler  to  hear 
his  pompous  inanities  freely  discussed  at  the  market- 
tables  the  succeeding  week.  We  doubt  whether" 
even  squirearchal  complacency  could  afterwards 
venture  on  another  exhibition. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  give  our  readers  one-half 
of  the  sayings  at  these  meetings  which  bear  out  our 
remarks,  but  we  shall  offer  them  a  few,  and  they 
must  judge  of  the  sack  by  the  sample. 

It  should  seem  that  the  first  qualification  for  the 
Presidency  of  an  agricultural  society  is  to  know 
nothing  of  agriculture.  Thus,  at  the  "  East  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Association,"  the  Earl  of  Orford,  who 
presided  at  the  dinner,  said,  "  I  blush  to  confess  that 
I  do  not  know  the  ABC  of  farming;"  yet  "  no  one 
was  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  necessity,  or  more 
intent  upon  the  means  of  encouraging  it,"  than  his 
lordsliip;  and  his  avowed  ignorance  did  not  pre- 
venthislordship  from  delivering  along  striug  of  gene- 
ralities on  Norfolk  farming.  All  this  lias  since  been 
much  laughed  at  by  the  farmers  present.  So  Lord 
Hastings  said,  "  I  did  not  see  that  improvement  in 
the  stock  exhibited  to-day  which  might  have  been 
expected  after  the  existence  of  the  association  for 
four  years."  This  was,  perhaps,  a  just  reproof ;  but 
let  us  tell  his  lordsliip  what  a  first-rate  judge  of 
stock  said  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  his  lord- 
ship's cattle.  "  Lord  Hastings  has  some  well-bred 
animals,  but  they  are  sadly  underfed.'"  And  we 
believe  that  as  a  rule  the  stock  of  enterprising 
tenant-farmers  is  far  better  kept  than  that  of  land- 
lord-farmers. And  the  reason  obviously  is,  that 
the  farmer  feeds  for  profit,  the  gentleman  for  fancy 
or  "  example." 

Later  in  the  evening,  Lord  Orford  stumbled  upon 
the  following  praise  of  "  competition,"  which  has  a 
wider  application  than  he  probably  intended  : 
"  That  in  bringing  together twh  meeting},  competition 

WAS  THE  8UHEST  11ASIS  OF  THEIR  SUCCESS,  Ulltl  uifllOUt 

that  they  might  consider  their  own  beasts  very  good,  con- 
tinuing to  pursue  the  same  plodding  career  since  1740.  He 
thought  that  competition  was  or  all  things  the  most 
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desirable,  and  the  more  thsy  amalgamated  with  strangers, 
who  were  better  informed  than  themselves,  the  better  would 
it  be  for  the  country." 

No  doubt  that  competition  is  the  grand  stimulus 
to  success  in  farming  as  in  other  businesses ;  but 
then  the  farmer  wants  to  be  free  from  landlord- 
created  trammels. 

Foremost  amongst  the  lordly  twaddlers  stands 

the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  at  the  "Arundel  and 

Brahiber  Association"  thus  poured  out  bis  not  very 

gentle  dullness: 

"  He  was  aware,  and  he  thought  proper  to  state  it,  and  he 
stated  it  fearlessly,  that  since  he  had  come  into  possession 
of  this  property,  h«  had  dealt  luirdly,  and  brought  forward 
rules,  ana  desired  his  tenantry  to  improve  their  farms  in  cer- 
tain ways." 

His  grace's  passion  seems  to  be  for  "neat  hedges:" 
"  He  asked  of  no  one  more  than  was  asked  of  the  tenants 
of  other  great  estates,  and  he  should  n  quire  it  of  them.  He 
prided  himself  on  those  farms  where  there  was  a  neat  hedge- 
row. If  they  went  into  Norfolk  and  SuCblk,  they  saw  every 
farm  had  neat  hedge-rows,  but  that  was  completely  neglected 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  He  was  sure  that  any  tenant 
of  his,  or  of  any  other  person,  if  they  had  been  recommended 
to  keep  up  their  fences,  would  have  done  it,  611/  now  he  was 
under  tlie  disagreeable  necessity  of  begging  them  to  do  it. 
Indeed  it  was  a  disqrore  to  them  all,  to  them  and  to  him, 
and  to  those  who  loo/red  after  them,  that  the  fences  were 
not  in  a  very  good  condition.  Of  those  who  came  into  this 
country,  who  did  not  say, '  What  a  dreadful  state  their  fences 
were  in  ?' " 

We  do  not  yield  to  the  sapient  Duke  of  Norfolk 
himself  in  our  respect  for  a  "  neat  hedge-row,"  when 
it  is  an  indication,  as  it  commonly  is,  of  good  farm- 
ing ;  hut  dictatorially  to  insist  on  the  yearly  tenants 
of  the  heavy  undrained  soils  of  Susses,  trimming 
their  hedges  lest  the  rude  hedgerows  should  be  a 
disgrace  "  to  them,"  to  then  ducal  landlord,  and 
"  to  those  who  look  a  fter  them,"  is  simply  absurd. 
A  neat  hedgerow  thus  enforced  is  about  as  much 
evidence  of  good  fanning  as  the  smart  livery-coat 
on  his  grace's  footman  is  proof  of  the  lacquey's 
taste.  Botli  are  merely  badges,  marking  the  owner- 
sliip  of  his  grace  of  Norfolk.  And  who  "  looks 
after  them  ?"  Is  it  the  steward  or  the  nursery- 
maid? the  butler  or  the  gamekeeper?  His  grace 
"  regretted  seeing  so  small  a  number  of  farmers  " 
at  the  meeting,  and  "  that  so  small  a  num- 
ber of  cattle  were  shown  for  prizes."  And  he 
admitted  that  "  it  required  a  stout  heart  to  go  on 
with  this  institution."  We  do  not  wonder  at  the 
ducal  bile  being  excited  by  the  fact  tbat  only  two 
farmers  competed  for  a  prize  of  bOl.  he  had  offered. 

"  They  would  remember  that  this  time  last  year  he  pro- 
posed a  premium  of  '>0I.  to  the  farmer  who  employed  the 
greatest  number  of  labourers.  That  he  did,  that  they  might 
have  a  greater  number  of  labourers  employed  ;  and  then  be 
proposed  another,  for  the  best-cultivated  "farm,  and  several 
of  his  friends  were  kind  enough  to  make  out  the  sum  of  60/, 
for  that  also.  lie  regretted  exceedingly  that  there  were  only 
these  very  few  candidates  for  these  prizes.  He  regretted 
thnt  the  number  was  not  five  times  as  great,  because  that 
would  have  shown  some  enterprise  and  spirit." 

What  a  notion  of  enterprise  and  spirit  his  grace 
of  Norfolk  must  have  !  He  seems  never  to  have 
outgrown  that  intellectual  stature  when  the  first 
prize  for  nonsense-verses  might  have  been  a  laud- 
able object  of  liis  ambition.  But  let  us  tell  his 
grace,  in  confidence,  that  the  common  people  who 
rent  farms  really  do  outgrow  then  boyhood  some- 
where about  the  age  of  i  1 ,  But  his  grace  very  pro- 
perly resolved  no  longer  to  cast  his  pearls  before— 
the  Sussex  farmers : 

"Finding  there  was  this  want  of  competition,  he  must 
withdraw  his  premiums  this  year.  If  he  hud  found  there 
had  been  anything  like  competition,  he  would  have  gone  on 
with  it,  but  he  must  withdraw  it." 

Weep,  farmers  of  Sussex,  weep!  Mourn  "  Arun- 
del and  Bramber,"  in  sackcloth  and  ashes;  the  two 
prizes  of  00/.  each  for  the  farmer  who  employs  most 
labourers,  and  for  the  best  cultivated  farm,  offered 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  are  withdrawn  !  Adieu 
all  hop?  of  competing  with  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Even  cut  hedges  will  be  visible  only  where  the 
formers  are  well  "looked  after,"  Mis  grace  then  went 
maundering  on  about  the  "shocking  "rick-making 
and  miserable  drilling  of  the  district,  to  correct 
which,  nothing  daunted  by  former  failures,  he  pro- 
posed to  offer  prizes  of  -a.  and  1/.  We  suppose  his 
gra<-e imagines  that  by  diminishing  the  amount  ofliis 
prizes  he  will  increase  the  "  spirit  and  enterprise  " 
of  competitors.  Really  such  nonsense,  addressed  to 
grown  men  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  follow  with 
spirit  the  business  upon  which  the  livelihood  of 
themselves  and  their  families  is  dependent,  and  in 
which  they  have  probably  embarked  every  farthing 


they  possess,  is  worse  than  ridiculous — it  is  childish 
trifling.  If  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  others  of  his 
class  really  wish  to  promote  the  employment  of 
"  the  greatest  number  of  labourers,"  and  tlie  good 
cultivation  of  farms,  we  can  offer  him  a  simple  and 
certain  plan  for  effecting  his  object;  let  him  grant 
21  years'  leases,  unencumbered  with  reservations 
and  restrictions  beyond  such  as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  regular  payment  of  rent.  Tho  duke 
will  then  find  no  lack  of  candidates.  We  could 
quote  much  more  from  his  grace's  talk  of  equal 
value  ;  but,  like  an  over-dose  of  James's  powders,  its 
very  tastelessness  produces  nausea. 

At  the  Wokingham  Agricultural  Association*,  Sir 
John  Conroy,  having  quitted  his  "public  duties"  in 
the  antechamber  of  a  palace,  and  "  pitched  his  tent 
amongst  them  as  a  farmer — he  hoped  in  time  to  he 
a  practical  fanner" — was,  of  course,  called  upon  to 
preside.  His  ignorance  of  farming  seemed  to  be 
of  that  perfect  kind  as  to  fit  him  exactly  for  the 
post.  It  is  fair  to  Sir  John,  however,  to  say,  that 
his  theory  of  farming  is  more  hopeful  than  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's ;  for  instead  of  limiting  his  aspira- 
tions to  cut  hedges,  well-trimmed  ricks,  and  straight 
drills,  he  said  "  he  had  no  doubt  that  as  he  went  for 
double  produce  he  should  he  successful ; "  and  that 
he  looked  for  "  remuneration  from  plenty,  not  from 
scarcity."  Let  him  follow  out  this,  and  he  won't  go 
far  wrong. 

Lord  Barrington,  one  of  the  county  members,  after 
stating  also  that  "  he  was  not  a  practical  farmer," 
launched  into  a  long  and  minute  disquisition  "  on 
sowing  or  dibbling  of  wheat,"  which  was  literally  "  a 
tale  without  an  end,"  for  "it  [the  said  wheat]  would 
not  he  thrashed  until  the  spring,  and  consequently 
he  was  not  able  to  tell  the  result."  How  wonder- 
fully the  practical  farmer  must  profit  by  such  in- 
tellectual communings  with  his  county  member ! 
Again,  we  have  Lord  Staidey  at  the  Liverpool- 
meeting  lecturing  the  farmers  in  his  off-hand  and 
haughty  style  on  the  way  in  which  they  should 
benefit  by  tlie  assistance  afforded  by  their  land- 
lords. 

"He  saw,  with  satisfaction,  landlord  and  tenant  co- 
operating together  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  this  county  ; 
and  uuless  the  landlords  did  so  co-operate  and  combine,  lie 
was  satisfied  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect  improvement 
from  the  farming  and  agricultural  population  of  t'.ie  country, 
(Hear,  hear.)  When  landlords  did  come  forward  and  lend 
(heir  assistance,  they  hud  a  right  to  expect  that  the  tenants 
should  go  hand  and  hand  with  them.  They  hod  a  right  to 
expect  that  assistance  given  by  the  landlord  was  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  slovenly  conduct  to  the  farmers." 

And  his  Lordship  referred  to  the  increasing  popu- 
lation, the  necessity  "  for  fresh  exertions  and  re- 
newed applications  of  capital,  science,  and  skill." 
We  wonder  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  his  im- 
perious lordship  that  the  shortest  road  to  agricul- 
tural improvement  would  be  to  make  the  farmers 
independent? 

And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  only  gentleman  whose 
farming  has  been  mentioned  at  any  of  these  meet- 
ings with  unqualified  approbation,  is  Mr.  W.  Mar- 
shall, M.P.,  fur  Carlisle,  one  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  Marshall  and  Co.,  of  Leeds.  At  the  Penrith 
Association,  the  chairman,  in  giving  Mr.  Marshall's 
health,  said — 

"  He  did  not  know  any  man  amongst  those  of  bis  friends, 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  whose  opinion  on  farming  matters 
he  WOUld  SOOtier  take  than  that  of  Mr.  Marshall.  ('Applause.) 
He  had  given  his  mind  to  agriculture,  and  had  improved  l  is 
land  in  a  spirited  way,  worthy  of  imitation.  He  Dillv 
.wished  that  all  Members  of  Parliament  would  do  the  same. ' 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  evening,  tlie  Free 
Trader,  Mr.  Marshall,  added  his  testimony  to  that 
of  the  monopolist,  Mr.  Warties,  that  British  farmers 
might  profitably  cultivate  the  unprotected  article, 
flax. 

Mr.  Marshal]  said — 

"  He  went  over  this  year  to  llelgi.nn,  with  his  brother,  to 
observe  ihe  cultivation  of  llux.  In  that  country  it  gave  the 
farmer  the  greatest  profit,  and  the  finest  Mux  was  produced. 
The  result  of  th  eir  obsiTU  Uicftl  was,  thai  titers  was  no  doubt 
hut  the  introduction  of  the  cultivation  of flax  on  a  large  scale 
tutu  England  would  comfi  on  rapidly. 

This,  from  the  largest  consumer  of  flax  in  this 
country,  is  an  important  testimony,  ISuoh  a  prac- 
tical suggestion  is,  howev  ftl  mere  drop  of  sense 
in  the  ocean  of  nonsense  which  the  reports  of  these 
meetings  afford  ;  and  we  Suspect  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  agricultural  associations  will  soon  be- 
come extinct,  imle^s  the,  farmers  themselves  take 


them  up.  At  present,  except  perhaps  as  mere  cattle 
shows,  tho  farmers,  as  a  body,  regard  them  with 
mighty  small  respect. 

FARMERS  HEED  THE  VOICE  OF  ONE  OF 
YOURSELVES. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  South  Beds  and  North 
Herts  Agricultural  Association,  Mr.  C.  H.  Lattimore  was 
culled  upon  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  company,  to 
respond  to  the  toast  of  the  "  Labourers." 

And  who  could  so  fitly  respond  to  the  toast  as  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  employers  of  rural  labour  in  the 
kingdom — whose  example,  if  followed,  would  not  leave 
an  unemployed  peasant  throughout  the  land?  We  ex- 
tract from  the  Hertford  Mercury  some  of  the  passages 
in  Mr.  Lattimorc's  speech,  which  was  a  most  telling  one. 
He  first  referred  to  the  practical  character  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  said  : 

"  He  bad  always  been  of  opinion  that  at  gatherings  of  this 
kind  they  ought  to  discuss  Jully  and  fairly  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  interests  of  the  farm-r  and  of  agriculture  gene- 
rally. (Hear,  aud  cheers.)  He  believed  that  candour — open, 
manly  candour — and  the  full  expression  of  the  farmers'  sen- 
timents on  these  occasions,  would  be  better  than  that  secret 
fires  should  be  allowed  to  lurk  and  smoulder  in  their  breasts. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  better  to  discuss  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  their  grievances,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  danger, 
than  that  they  should  suffer  from  concealed  injuries,  whether 
those  injuries  were  imagined  or  real." 

He  then  alluded  to  the  circumstance  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Luton  being  the  chief  givers  of  funds  for 
agricultural  prizes,  and  he  thanked  them  for  the  kindly 
spirit  it  indicated  : 

"  But  he  was  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  own  class  ;  he 
felt  and  he  hoped  the  agriculturists  generally  would  feel 
also,  that,  the  necessity  for  this  assistance  ought  not.  to  exist. 
If  one  class  was  in  want  of  encouragement,  and  another 
class  was  able  to  give  it,  this  was  an  indication  that  the  class 
which  could  afford  to  give  aid  was  in  a  more  prosperous 
Condition  than  that  which  required  to  receive  it ;  and  then 
they  came  to  the  question,  '  How  is  it  th.nl  agriculture  is  not 
carried  on  with  the  same  spirit  and  success  as  manu  factures  ?' 
The  simple  answer  was,  that  the  manufacturing  class  felt 
that  they  were  working  for  themselves,  while  the  agricul- 
turists, at  least,  the  tenant-at.-will  farmers  did  not  feel  certain 
on  that  point ;  they  did  not  feci  certain  that  the  improve- 
ments they  might  make  would  be  to  their  own  advantage, 
Or  that  they  would,  not  ultimately  be  called  upon  to  pay,  in 
the  shape  of  increased,  rent,  a  premium  on  the  improvements 
which  had  been  effected  by  their  o[cn  skill,  their  own  labour, 
and  their  own' capital.  (Hear,  hear,  aud  loud  cheehs.) 
That  Was  one  reason  why  the  agriculturists  did  not  evince 
the  same  spirit,  and  did  not  realise  the  same  success  as  the 
manufacturers." 

Mr.  Lattimore  then  brought  out  the  sentiments  of  the 
meeting,  when  he  added  : 

"  Then,  who  were  the  gentlemen  who  took  away  the  prizes 
on  these  occasions  ?  Those  who  had  the  most  capital  on 
their  laud.  (A  cry  of '  No.' )  He  did  not  say  in  all  cases; 
but  the  prizes  taken  were  generally  by  those  who  held  leases, 
and  who  thus  had  security  for  the  expenditure  of  their 
capital.  (Cheers,  aud  a  cry  of '  That's  better.')  The  great 
evil  in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land  was  the 
want  of  capital.  The  manufacturers  who  had  raised  the 
town  of  Luton, .in  which  they  were  then  assembled,  to  its 
present  state  of  prosperity,  did  not  do  so  without  capital ; 
and  tlie  stock  exhibited  at  these  annual  agricultural  meet- 
ings were  not  brought  to  their  present  state  of  perfection 
without  capital.  (Cheers.)" 

He  then  referred  to  the  fact,  that  in  Worcestershire 
Mr.  Woodward  had  quoted  with  approval  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Cobden,  in  which  he  attributed  the  defects  of  agri- 
culture to  insecurity  of  tenure  and  want  of  capital  : 

"This  was  what  Mr.  Woodward  said,  and  he  (Mr.  Latti- 
more) entirely  concurred  in  this  opinion.  It  was  not  likely 
ihat  a  farmer  would  lay  out  a  large  amount,  of  capital  on  his 
land,  unless  security  were  given  him.  There  was  no  in- 
stance of  a  manufacturer  building  up  costly  premises  to  carry 
on  an  extensive  trade  without  having  some  security  that  he 
himself  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it.  (  Hear,  and  cheers.) 
There  was  no  dissimilarity  in  the  cases.  What  the  manufac- 
turer could  do,  that  the  farmer  could  do  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances.  (Cheers.)"  . 

Mr.  Lattimore  then,  in  some  detail,  went  into  the 
statistics  of  landed  property  in  England,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  remarked,  that  of  the  28  millions  of  acres  of 
cultivated  land  in  England  and  Wales,  not  more  than 
one-third  had  sufficient  capital  expended  upon  it ; 
"  that  is,  as  much  as  roidil  he  profitably  employed  upon 
it."  And  at  least  3/.  an  acre  was  required  in  addition, 
or  GO  millions  sterling. 

"  The  employment  of  the  labourer,"  said  Mr.  Lattimore, 
"would  come  with  this  additional  expenditure  of  capital; 
but  before  necessary  labour  con  d  be  employed,  sixty  millions 

of  capital  must  be  laid  out.  (  Hear,  hear. )  li'ere  the  land- 
holders able  or  willing  to  fay  oiit  this  sum  .'  and  ij not,  were 
they  ready  to  give  neeurity  to  those  who  were  able  and 

wilting  }  Till  this  point  were  cleared  np,  they  would  1. eve- 
do  any  real  and  pci  inane;. t  good,  idlhong.i  fiiev  migi.t  make 
•nine  partial  a:.d  local  improvements.  ('  Hear,  hear,'  and 
•heers.  1" 

And  forty  million-  more  might  be  profitably  invested 
in  tho  improvement  of  land  in  Sotlain!  i.ud  Ireland. 

"  Were  they  then  sincere  in  their  desire  to  employ  the 
poor?  (A  cry  of '  Yes.' )  If  so.  he  would  take  if  as  a  proof  of 
their  sincerity,  if  they  advocated  the  principles  best  calcu- 
lated to  bring  into  effect  the  alterations  be  had  pointed  out ; 
for  whatever  solitary  efforts  might  be  made  to  employ  the 
labourer;  whatever  individual  kindness  might  effect — em- 
ployment could  nea  r  betvme  permai  tut  unless  it  were  pro- 
fitable ;  and  without  security  of  tenure,  the  outlay  mcrssary 
to  make  the  employment  of  labour  profitable,  could  not  and 

would  not  be  made,  i  Lovn  cheers )    Some  might  bf> 
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staggered  nt  the  amount  of  the  capital  he  hail  stated  to  he  ne- 
cessary ;  hut  if,  when  they  went  home,  they  quietly  thought 
over  the  matter,  he  had  no  douht  that  they  would  agree  with 
him  that  there  was  ample  room  for  a  very  large  outlay,  if  not 
for  quite  so  much  as  he  hud  represented.  (Hear.)  Why, 
/In1  tenant-at-will  was  hut  tin'  occupier  of  the  day,  and  hud 
no  permanent  interest  in  the  iiiltentanee,  or  we  might  liken 
liiin  lo  a  passing  traveller  who  might  see  anil  project  the  im- 
provements required,  hut  did  not  stay  long  enough  to  carry 
tin'. ii  into  effect.  (Loud  cheers.)" 

He  warned  the  farmers  against  empirical  remedies, 
and  royal  roads  to  tanning. 

"  The  medium  through  which  they  should  alone  expect  to 
secure  agricultural  prosperity,  teas  the  independence  of  the 
former.  (Cheers.)  Improvements  and  inventions  were 
carried  out  Hy  means  of  energy  and  activity;  hut  he  never 
heard  of  then'  heing  carried  out  by  slaves  in  prison  ;  and  he 
thought  that  'whatever  placed  the  fanner  on  his  knees  when 
he  ought  to  stand  upright,  tended  to  throw  hack  agricultural 
improvement.  (Hear,  end  cheers.)     Without  security  <</ 

tenure,  the  farmer  could  nut  pay  for  labour  OH  the  sail  ;  nut 

witlwvt  labour  lie  could  nut  amice  those  improvements  which 
every  lover  of  his  country  must  desire  to  see  carried  out. 
(Hear,  hear.)" 

Having  referred  to  Capt.  Kous's  speech,  in  Suffolk, 
and  his  reference  to  the  Chinese,  Mr.  Lattimore  said — 

"  i  le  did  think  it  very  odd  that  it  should  be  necessary  for 
Christian  England  to  take  lessons  in  moral,  social,  and  poli- 
tical economy  from  the  Pagans  of  China.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
believed  that  there  was  ample  capital  in  the  country,  hut 
without  security  of  tenure  it  never  would  he  devoted  I" 
/In-  cultivation  of  land.  Agriculturists  were  like  oilier  men; 
they  had  the  same  spirit — the  same  energy  and  activity — the 
same  bias  and  impulse — hut  they  required  to  he  treated  like 
oilier  men;  they  wanted  security!  (  Wear,  hear.)  Let 
them  liave  this,  mid  then  their  skill  and  their  energies  would 
be  exercised — improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
would  he  carried  out,  and  there  would  be  ample  employment 
for  labour  for  another  generation." 

And  he  then  stated  the  value  of  such  improvements 
to  the  labouring  classes. 

"  There  was  enough  of  capital  in  the  country.  We  were 
making  railroads  for  Australia,  ami  the  East  Indies,  and  upon 
the  <  lontinent  of  Europe  ;  and  the  capital  thus  employed  wc 
could  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land  at  home,  if  we  had 
secwrity  oftenure.  (Hear.)  If  we  hud  this,  turn-  would 
be  no  need  of  the  rewards  to  the  labourer  for  good  con- 
duct, which  had  been  given  that  day ;  for  we  should  then, 
like  the  manufacturers,  lie  able  to  give  him  the  best  of  all 
rewards — namely, full  and  constant  employment  at  remu- 
nerative /cages.  'The  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  have 
lately  been  thus  distributing  150,000/.  weekly  in  extra  wages. 
(Hear,hear.)  In  the  reception  of  this  kind  of  reward  there 
would  be  no  degradation  ;  tlie  recipient  would  lift  h  is  head 
aloft  in  the  consciousness  of  lamest  independence,  and  feel 
that  he  was  a  free  and  useful  citizen,  giving  a  full  equi- 
valent for  the  support,  of  himself  and  family  to  his  coun- 
try at  large.    (Loud  cheers.)" 

This  useful  speech  was  very  well  received  ;  indeed 
such  observations  come  with  great  weight  from  a  farmer 
whose  own  practice  so  fully  bears  out  his  precepts.  Yet 
will  it  be  believed,  that  Mr.  Lattimore  was  lately  turned 
out  of  one  of  his  farms  by  a.  little  Hertfordshire  Squire, 
in  consequence  of  his  sound  and  able  public  advocacy  of 
the  best  interest  of  the  farming  body  ? 


THE  CANT  OF  MONOPOLY. 
The  following  most  exquisite  bit  of  humbug  was  de- 
livered by  that  pattern  monopolist,  Mr.  George  Bankes, 
at  the  Dorchester  Agricultural  Association.  It  seems 
that  the  labourers  who  had  received  premiums  were 
allowed  to  dine  in  the  same  room,  though  at  a  separate 
table  with  the  gentry  and  farmers,  in  avowed  imitation 
ofthatprir.ee  of  pretenders,  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Mr.  Bankes,  addressing  these  labourers,  said — 

"  It  has  beensaid,  I  know,  with  respect  to  meetings  such 
as  this,  What  good  do  they  do?  And  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  industrious  and  deserving  labourers  who  appear 
on  such  occasions,  it  is  said — Well,  and  what  good  do  these 
meetings  do  them  ?  The  pecuniary  value  of  the  premiums 
which  they  receive  is  of  no  great  consideration,  it  is  true.  Is 
there  then  no  other  good  to  he  derived  from  these  meetings  ? 
Now,  my  friends  (addressing  the  labourers)  I  will  consider 
the  question  for  a  moment  with  you,  and  I  will  suppose  the 
question  put  with  reference  to  myself.  There  are  those  who 
are,  in  rank,  power,  and  condition,  high  above  me  in  station 
of  life,  as  I  may,  by  the  ordinances  of  Providence,  be  in  sta- 
tiou  above  you,  And  if  those  who  are  greatly  my  superiors 
should.,  not  ou  account  of  rank,  not  ou  account  of  weidth, 
not  on  account  of  brilliant  talent,  for  I  have  none  of  those 
qualities;  but  if  the  great  and  worthy  should  select  me  as 
oeserving.of  their  notice,  because  I  had  in  my  station  en- 
deavoured withfaithful  industry  to  discharge  every  duty  in- 
cident lo  that  station  ;  if  I  had  been  found  willing  in  my 
services  to  my  fellow-subjects,  and  proving  myself  if  an 
humble  yet  a  useful  member  of  the  community,  I  think  I 
should  derive  good  from  heing  selected  on  such  terms,  and  on 
such  a  recommenikition, and  that  an  invitation  on  such  lenns 
may  do  good  as  weh \  to  those  who  invite,  as  to  those  who  are 
the  objects  of  the  invitation.  (Loud  cheers.)  Nor  is  this 
good  confined  to  the  hour  when  it  occurs,  nor  yet  lo  the  in- 
dividual who  receives  it.  I  return  to  my  family,  and  my 
children  gather  round  me,  and  inquire  the  incidents  of  the 
day  ;  and  when  I  fell  them  of  the  notice  I  have  received 
from  the  great  and  the  worthy,  iu  whose  company  I  have 
been  treated  as  though  I  had  a  right  to  be  there  (cheers),  / 
think  the  lesson  of  the  night,  irill.  not  be  forgotten  on  the 
morfOW.  And  many  who  are  here  now  will,  I  trust,  live  to 
see  your  children  emulating  those  characters  which  we  are 
BO  happy  lo  record  for  you.  (  Cheers. )  This,  then,  is  one 
source  of  good  from  such  meetings  ns  these." 

Now,  unless  Mr.  George  Bankes  is  a  most  consum- 
mate hypocrite,  the  above  speech  indicates  a  degree  of 
mental  servility  which  wc  firmly  believe  the  poorest 
labourer  present  would  have  disdained.  The  reporter 
says — 


"  The  labourers  then  rose,  and  gave  three  cheers  for  Mr. 
Bankes,  Lord  Stavordale,  and  tho  gentlemen  and  farmers 
present;  after  which  they  retired,  it  being  about  seven 
o'clock,  having  conducted  themselves  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety and  order." 

And  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  'squires  seek  to 
raise  the  labouring  classes.  But  the  fact  is,  the  gentry 
do  not  desire  to  raise  the  rural  labourers  beyond  the 
point  of  bowing  to  the  parson  and  the  'squire. 

And  then  Mr.  Bankes  affects  to  consider  the  enter- 
tainments given  by  the  intelligent  operatives  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  to  their  masters  as  imitations  of 
such  re-unions  as  that  at  Dorchester  ! 

Probably  the  force  of  assurance  never  went  further 
than  in  the  follow  ing  passage  of  Mr.  Bankes's  speech  : 

"  Now,  that  we  have  tried  the  experiment,  I  think  we  may 
consider  that  the  new  regulation  is  quite  practicable.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  meetings  arc  not  falling 
off,  hut  that  those  who  were  once  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
very  little  of  anything  done  by  the  agriculturists,  if  not  of 
sneering  at  us  and  our  societies  for  encouraging  the  la- 
bourers, and  uniting  the  different  classes  together,  are  now 
imitating  us,  and  indeed  going  beyond  us.  I  saw  in  a  news 
paper  the  other  day, that  at  Oldham  the  workmen  are  going 
to  give  nji  te  to  the  masters,  and  that  a  ball  is  to  be  included. 
I  do  not  stop  to  ask  what  good  it  will  do.  1  think  it  will  do 
the  masters  good  to  mix  with  their  men,  for  a  little  friendly 
enjoyment.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  is  a  good  spirit 
springing  up  between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  I 
never  did  encourage  a  feeling  of  hostility  between  agricultu- 
rists and  manufacturers.  I  was  r  one  of  those  vim  en- 
couraged a  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  workmen  against  their 
masters." 

Of  the  real  value  of  the  landlords' good  will  towards 
the  industrious  agricultural  classes,  some  notion  may 
he  gained  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Churchill,  w  ith 
reference  to  a  proposed  prize  for  good  cultivation  of 
farms.    He  said — 

"  They  had  now  the  addition  of  a  very  useful  prize  offered 
by  Lord  stavordale,  fur  which  also  he  hoped  there  would  he 
much  competition,  although  lie  had  been  told  in  tlie  market 

thai  day  tint  such  was  not  likely  lo  be  the  case,  as  there  WOS  a 

disinclination  on  the  partof  renting  tenants  to  permit  such 

an  inspection  us  would  hi'  required,  from  the  supposition,  us 

he  understood,  tlwi  the  landlord  would  lake  advantage,  and 

raise  the  rent  ou  the  next  lease." 

And  the  market  estimate  of  landlord  liberality  is 
pretty  accurate.  For  it  will  be  found  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  tho  high-flown  sentiment  expressed  about  the 
labourers,  the  'squires  of  Dorsetshire  are  most  anxious 
to  pull  down  every  cottage  they  can  lay  hands  on,  so 
as  to  drive  the  "surplus"  labourers  into  the  towns. 
And  yet  the  greatest  want  of  the  rural  population  of 
Dorsetshire  is  decent  cottage  accommodation.  We 
commend  to  the  reader's  attention  an  admirable  article 
on  this  meeting,  which  we  reprint  from  the  Morning 
Chronicle. 


A  DELICATE  INQUIRY. 
At  the  DuumoLv  Agricultural  Meeting,  Mr.  Low,  one 
of  the  farmers  used  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  clique 
to  get  up  "  protection  societies,"  said  : 

"  He  was  inclined  to  think,  from  what  he  saw  in  one  of 
our  manufacturing  towns,  that  they  were  as  blind  to  agricul- 
tural matters  as  it  was  possible  to  be ;  but  the  information 
put  forth  by  the  Protection  Society  was  spreading  better 
views ;  and  he  alluded  to  this  society  because  he  had  the 
honour  to  propose  the  first  resolution  at  the  first  meeting, 
when  Essex  took  the  lead,  and  her  example  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  kingdom  at  large." 

Mr.  Low  may  be  excused  for  reviving  the  memory  of 
his  short-lived  and  rickctty  bantling  ;  but  we  thought 
that  the  "  Central  Protection  Society  "  had  not  only 
been  dead  and  buried,  but  totally  forgotten,  until  we  saw- 
in  the  Morning  Post — et  lu  brute .' — the  following  deli- 
cate inquiry,  by  a  correspondent  from  Spilsby,  near 
Boston,  who  signs  himself  "  A  Tenant  Farmer  :" 

"  Two  seasons  ago,  there  was  formed  in  London  a  society, 
called  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Agriculture,  or  the 
Agricultural  Protection  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  which  society,  after  passing  several  very  excellent  reso- 
lutions, agreed  to  appeal  to  the  then  very  numerous  local 
associations  for  liberal  support  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
their  very  extended  scheme  of  operations  against  the  efforts 
of  Free  Traders.  Among  the  many  plans  proposed  by  this 
very  admirable  association,  was  one  of  offering  prizes  for  the 
best  essays  upon  three  subjects  they  gave  out ;  and  which 
essays  were  to  be  sufficiently  conclusive,  in  a  very  few  pages, 
of  the  whole  question.  As  one  of  the  members  of  a  local 
society,  seeking  for  information,  in  reply  to  the  gradually 
persuasive  arguments  of  Free  Traders,  who  really  have  a 
method  in  their  madness,  and  who  do  begin  to  persuade  us 
there  are  other  interests  than  those  of  the  landlord,  I  have 
looked  for  some  time  with  much  anxiety  for  these  tracts. 
The  only  answer  I  can  get  from  the  secretary  to  this  society 
is,  that,  he  is  not  able  to  say  how  soon  they  will  appear.  My 
object  in  addressing  you  is  to  ascertain,  if  I  can,  what  lias 
been  done  by  our  parent  association,  or  rather  our  father-in- 
law  society,  for  it  assumed  this  name  after  the  birth  of  many 
of  us,  and  subsequent  to  the  death  of  our  real  parent,  who 
formerly  lived  in  ffegeut-street.  I  am  told,  up  and  down  the 
country,  that  large  sums,  say  nearly  50,000/.,  have  been  sub- 
scribed to  this  society,  and  I  rather  want  to  know  what  they 
have  done  with  it  besides  paying  rent  and  salaries.  Their 
report  said  that  three  subjects  of  importance  to  agriculture 

came  before  Parliament;  bttt,  on  consideration,  they  thought 
it  better  to  pass  by  one  of  them  as  of  secondary  importance ; 
the  next  they  thought  of  an  individual  character,  anil  con- 
sequently not  within  the  range  of  their  operations  ;  and  the 
lust  they  tltought  it  belter  to  leave  alone  J  But  then  it  went 
on  to  say  they  had  distributed  30,000  tracts  of  various  kinds 
— perhaps  a  few  more — all  of  which  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve had  been  read. 
"  Now  really,  Sir,  I  do  think  the  subscribers  hereabouts 


have  reason  to  ask  what  these  gentlemen  are  about  ?  You 
know  the  movement  began  with  us  tenant  farmers ;  and  it 
was  bravely  backed  by  your  efforts,  and  has  been  ever  since. 
But  the  gentlemen  who  form  this  Peel-supporting  society 
thought,  I  suppose,  we  were  likely  to  assert  our  rights  too 
plainly,  and  stepped  in  in  time  to  '  Burke '  the  expression  of 
our  opinion.  When  next  the  tenants  arouse  themselves  ( at  all 
times,  by  the  way,  a  slow  process),  they,  the  landlords,  may 
rest  assured  our  silence  will  not  be  so  easily  obtained.  I 
have  said  this  society,  with  50,000/.  at  its  back,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  distributing  30,0(10,  say  50,000  tracts.  Why,  Sir, 
1  hold  in  my  hand  now  a  little  pamphlet  published  by  one  of 
your  London  houses  (the  name  is  torn  off),  which  purports 
to  be  the  ninetieth  thousand.  Now  I  never  heard  that  there 
was  any  subscription  set  afloat,  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand 
pounds  even,  to  aid  this  effort ;  therefore  I  am  justified  in 
asking  what  has  been  done  with  our  funds  by  this  Agricul- 
tural Protection  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  r 

THE  BERKELEIAN  THEORY  OF  GAME- 
PRESERVING. 
Wc  last  week  copied  from  the  Hampshire  Independent 
an  account  of  Mr.  Grantlcy  Berkeley's  doings  in  Hamp- 
shire, to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  hare  ;  and  as  that 
gentleman  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Pout, 
which  be  supposes  tube  a  contradiction  of  the  local  re- 
port, we  feel  bound  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  the 
effusion.  Here  is  the  letter,  with  the  honourable  game- 
preserver's  own  italics  : 

Till',  GAME  LAWS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post . 

Sir, — My  attention  having  been  called  to  a  statement  co- 
pied from  the  Hampshire  Independent  into  the  Examiner 
of  last  Sunday,  and  other  of  the  London  papers,  headed 
"  Game  Laws,"  in  which  statement  my  name  has  been  in- 
troduced, may  I  beg  of  you  to  afford  me  space  for  this,  as  a 
public  contradiction  to  the  falsehood  therein  contained.  A 
tissue  of  falsehood  founded  on  a  circumstance. 

/  did  convict  two  notorious  poachers,  named  Burrey  and 
Purchase,  of  beating  for  game  in  standing  barley,  with  a 
lurcher,  and  for  coursing  a  hare,  on  the  testimony  of  two 
credible  witnesses  ;  and  they,  the  poachers,  brought  forward 
three  of  their  gang  to  swear  they  were  not  poaching  ;  one  of 
whom,  a  mau  twice  previously  convicted  of  poaching  by  me, 
with  the  most  iniquitous  effrontery  swore  that  he  himself 
had  never  been  in  gaol,  when  at  the  same  time  he  was  stand- 
ing face  to  face  with  the  J uslice  who  committed  him,  but  who, 
from  !  he  man's  nth  r  disregard  to  the  obligations  of  an  oa/h, 
tltought  that  he  must  be  mistaken  in  the  man's  identity, 
until  I  represented  the  fuel. 

I  did,  as  prosecutor,  put  a  few  questions  through  the 
Bench,  to  elicit  the  above  fact,  as  well  as  others,  but  I  did 
not  take  my  seal  between  the  two  magistrates,  and  I  did  not 
remove  from  any  place  I  occupied  upon  any  complaint  or 
suggestion  made  by  the  attorney  -who  attended  for  the 
poachers.  This  paragraph  to  which  I  allude,  would  have 
been  treated  by  me  with  the  contempt  it  deserves,  but  that  I 
recognise  iu  it  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  pulls  the  Anti-Game 
Law  barrow. 

I I  is  of  itself  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  iu  which 
the  designer  gulls  an  Editor,  whom  I  am  bound  to  believe 
would  not  publish  a  falsehood,  (/Vie  knew  it,  and,  through  the 
editor,  a  susceptible  public,  into  the  most  erroneous  views 
and  opinions. — Your  most  obedient,       G.  F.  Berkeley. 

Beacon  Lodge,  October  (5,  1815. 

The  elegant  reference  made  to  those  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  relieve  the  fanners  from  the  scourge  of  the 
game-preserving,  and  the  rural  labourers  from  the  per- 
secution of  game-preserving  justice,  is  quite  as  charac- 
teristic as  it  is  elegant.  If  Mr.  Berkeley  would  know 
the  "  dog  that  pulls  the  Anti-Game  Law  barrow,"  he 
must  look  at  the  universal  yeomanry  of  England. 


AGRICULTURAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 
A  very  good  Norfolk  farmer,  writing  to  thank  a  friend 
for  a.  copy  of  The  League  which  had  been  sent  to  him, 
says  :  "It  contains  a  brief  but  interesting  account  of 
West  Norfolk  farming;  also  many  other  topics  important 
to  agriculturists  ;  indeed,  it  is  becoming  quite  a  fanner's 
paper ;  and  if  published  on  the  Monday  instead  of  Satur- 
day, so  as  to  contain  the  latest  accounts  of  Mark  Lane,  I 
think  it  would  soon  meet  with  a  greater  circulation  amongst 
the  latter  class.  I  for  one  would  immediately  become  a 
subscriber."  And  he  afterwards  adds,  "  The  corn  mar- 
kets arc  agaiti  rising  ;  and  now  is  the  accepted  time  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  There  could  not  possibly 
be  a  more  favourable  opportunity  -,  a  Free  Trade  at  the 
present  moment  could  scarcely  prevent  a  rise  in  prices. 
Farmers  would  therefore  get  a  fan-  starting,  and  be  fully 
prepared  for  the  future." 


Important  to  Leaseholders. — By  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  the  case  of  Doe  Muston  v.  Glad- 
stone, reported  in  the  Jurist  of  the  21st  of  June,  1815,  it  is 
apprehended  that  about  80  out  of  every  lot)  of  the  leases 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  declared  legally 
void  ;  and  the  unhappy  persons  who  have  laid  out  their 
money  on  the  lands  of  others,  may  be  disinherited  at  the  free 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  ground  landlords.  This  is  another 
of  the  late  Lord  Egremont's  eases,  of  such  notoriety:  and 
clearly  points  out  the  gross  and  iniquitous  manner  in  which 
the  judges  (with  the  law  as  it  is)  are  necessitated  to  admi- 
nister the  laws  of  one  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
Leaseholders  should  take  care  that  their  covenants  to  insure 
in  the  joint-names  of  themselves  and  their  landlords  arc 
complied  with,  or  they  may  be  ousted,  as  in  lite  above  cited 
case,  at  the  pleasure  of  their  landlords. —  Western  Times. 

Allotment  System  : — The  practice  of  allotting  little  bits 
of  ground  to  agricultural  labourers  to  diminish  their  ground 
of  complaint,  and  by  employing  them  ou  small  plots  of  earth 
preventing  them  from  entering  on  plots  of  a  more  dangerous 
character.  The  system  is  said  to  have  worked  well,  and  the 
labourers  have  worked  well  wherever  it  has  been  adopted.— 
Punch. 
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DOKCHESTER  DINNER— AN  EXPERI- 
MENT. 

(From  the  Morning  Chronicle.) 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Dorrhester  Agricultural  Society 
have,  we  observe,  been  trying  an  "  experiment."  It  was  not 
an  experiment  of  the  class  usually  recognised  as  coining 
within  the  scope  of  an  agricultural  society's  operations.  It 
was  not  an  experiment  on  the  fertilising  qualities  of  guano, 
nor  on  the  virtues  of  sub-soil  draining,  nor  on  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  different  descriptions  of  ploughs,  nor  on  the 
weight  of  fat  which  a  well-educated  ox  can  be  trained  to 
without  choking.  The  great  Dorchester  experiment  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  arcana  of  agricultural  mechanics,  or 
agricultural  chemistry.  It  simply  consisted  in  inviting  a 
few  labourers  to  take  dinner  in  the  same  room  with  a  lew 
gentlemen. 

With  what  precise  object  tliis  experiment  was  tried,  does 
not  clearly  appear.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it 
was  an  "  experiment  '  at  all,  except  the  enthusiasm  and 
unanimity  with  which  the  gentlemanly  section  of  the  dinner 
party  in  question  voted  it  such.  The  more  obvious  experi- 
mental uses  to  which  so  novel  a  juxta  position  as  that  of 
landlords  and  labourers  in  the  same  dining-room  might  be 
applied,  were  altogether  neglected.  Nothing  was  done 
towards  eliciting  from  the  peasant  guests  those  views  which 
they  would  doubtless  have  been  happy  to  offer  to  the  meet- 
ing, as  to  the  facts  of  their  own  every  day  condition,  and  the 
means  of  its  amelioration.  No  use  was  made  of  the  frank 
garrulity  with  which  the  labourers,  as  well  as  lords,  are  apt  to 
be  inspired  in  their  convivial  moments ;  they  were  not  asked 
to  speak  out  their  honest  thoughts  on  Game  Laws,  Poor 
Laws,  wages,  and  the  duties  of  landlords  and  formers.  We 
do  not  know  whether  such  revelations  of  the  peasant  mind 
were  desired,  or  would  have  proved  acceptable  ;  they  certainly 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  way  invited.  The  lab.ourers 
were  there,  not  to  talk,  but  to  be  talked  to.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  "three  heart;/  cheers  for  the  gentleman  J'  they  were 
silent  guests  at  the  gentlemen's  table — or  side-table.  Neither 
was  the  experiment  designed  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  farm- 
labourers  for  the  convivial  companionship  of  gentlemen.  At 
least,  if  such  were  its  purpose,  we  must,  while  applauding 
the  caution  of  the  experimenters,  lament  a  timidity  which 
has  prevented  it  from  Welding  any  certain  result ;  for,  long 
before  that  period  of  the  evening  when  the  experiment  would 
have  become  most  delicate  and  critical,  the  labourers  were 
"  sent  away."  On  the  whole,  we  must  confess  ourselves 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  doctrine  of  agricultural  science, 
or  of  social  and  moral  philosophy,  our  Dorchester  savans 
designed  to  establish  or  confute. 

Of  course,  not  knowing  what  the  experiment  was  for,  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  its  suc- 
cess or  failure.  The  authorities  are  somewhat  conflicting. 
The  president,  Mr.  Baukes,  w;is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
experiment  was  successful ;  but  other  accounts  aie  less  satis- 
factory. The  editor  of  the  Sherborne  Journal,  writing  coolly, 
after  a  few  days'  interval,  and  with  the  command  of  the  best 
sources  of  information,  speaks  hesitatingly — qualifies  the 
"  experiment"  rather  ambiguously,  as  "  novel  " — and  sug- 
gests that  "  it  would  be  unfair,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  upon  it,  when  it  has  been  barely  tested." 
From  one  very  important  statement  made  by  tin's  journalist, 
we  should  fear  that  the  experiment  has  created  a  strong 
under-current  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  gentlemen,  of 
which  courtesy  only  precluded  the  loud  public  expression.  It 
seems  to  have  completely  spoiled  the  dinner,  as  a  dinner. 
"  The  only  visible  effect  producer!  by  it,  was  that  it  consider- 
ahly  deteriorated  the  character  of  the  dinner,  the  price  of 
which  had  been  lowered  from  lOs.  to  3s.,  that  the  labourers 
might  partake  of  the  same  viands  as  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany."  Whether  the  gentlemen  of  Dorsetshire  will  submit 
to  eat  another  3s.  dinner,  for  the  more  perfect  solution  of  a 
great  agricultural  or  social  problem,  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  Dor- 
chester Agricultural  Society,  to  omit  all  notice  of  the  elabo- 
rate speech  in  which  their  president  instilled  this  novel  and 
important  proceeding — expounded  the  principle  of  it — and 
suggested  a  further  extension  of  that  principle  for  the  bene- 
fit of  himself  and  family  in  particular,  and  society  in  general. 
When  the  appointed  time  came  for  giving  the  assembled 
labourers  their  prizes  for  last  year  fit  seems  to  be  the  Dor- 
setshire practice  to  make  the  poor  fellows  give  12  mouths' 
credit),  the  recipients  were  "  desired  to  stand  up,"  and  were 
regaled  with  the  following  exquisite  morceau  of  mond  phi- 
losophy : 

"  It  had  been  said  of  meetings  of  this  kind  where  they  thus 
recogiused  the  sen  ices  of  the  labourer — the  award,  it  was  true, 
as  far  as  the  amount  was  weighed  in  money,  only  in  a  small 
degree  acknowledged  their  long  and  faiihful  services — it  had 
been  said,  what  good  do  these  meetings  do  '!  He  would  sup- 
pose  he  might  be  invited  to  the  tables  of  those  who  were  higher 
than  he  was  in  the  world,  as  by  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
he  was  higher  than  they,  and,  if  he  sltould  be  seleeted,  not 
for  his  rank,  not  for  his  high  talents,  not  for  his  wealth  (for 
to  none  of  these  could  lie  pretend;,  but  merely  because  he 
had  dichorged  his  duly  in  the  ranks  in  which  it  had  pleased 
Providence  In  place  him — because  he  hail  endeavoured  to 
prove  serviceable  to  his  fellow-subjects  in  as  high  a  degree 
as  he  was  capable  of — if,  on  account  of  claims  like  these,  lie 
were  invited  to  the  tables  of  the  highest  and  most  eminent 
in  the  land,  he  thought  he  should  consider  that  he  derived 
some  considerable  good  from  the  distinction  thus  conferred 
upon  him,  and  that  those  who  had  invited  him  might  also 
derive  gome  good  in  return,  and  he  thought  the  good  would 
not  stop  even  with  the  events  of  that  particular  day,  for  when 
he  returned  to  his  home  where  he  had  ch  ildren,  anil  liaise 
children  were  to  ask  him  of  the  events  of  the  day,  he  should 
tell  them  that  he  had  been  in  the  society  of  those  by  whom 
he  had  been  selected  on  account  of  the  conduct  which  he 
had  pursued,  and  he  thought  he  should  thus  bring  home 
to  his  family  a  lesson  winch  tluise  children  would  not 
forget,  and  in  turn  he  might  hope,  they  also  would  endea- 
vour to  lit  at  the  tables  of  the  great  on  the  same  terms  on 
which  he  hail  been  sitting." 

We  trust  the  honourable-  gentleman's  ingenious  and  ori- 
ginal suggestion  for  regenerating  society  by  dinner-parties, 
will  not  be  lost  on  "  the  highest  and  moat  eminent  in  the 
land."  We  had,  certainly,  not  been  fully  aware  of  the  moral 
efficacy  of  an  occasional  invitation  to  "  sit  at  the  tables  of 
the  great."  We  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  being  asked 
out  to  dinner  was  the  best  reward  and  incentive  to  virtue. 
An  annual  invitation  to  Windsor  or  Buckingham  Palace 
will,  it  appears,  ensure  the  virtues  of  the  house  of  Baukes  in 
stecula  saculorum.  Never  was  a  finer  opening  for  doing 
much  good  at  Ultle  cost,  than  that  which  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  here  offers  to  his  Sovereign.  If  her  Majesty 
would  but  have  a  few  Dorset  squires  to  dinner  now  end  then 
—electing  them  not  for  their  rank,  talents,  or  weal'h,  but 


purely  on  moral  grounds — the  advantages  would  be  incalcu- 
lable. They  would  be  both  immediate  and  enduring.  The 
good  done  would  descend  from  generation  to  generation  ; 
and  children,  and  children's  children,  would  industriously 
emulate  their  sires'  virtues,  in  hopes  of  one  day  partici- 
pating their  sires'  reward.  We  warmly  recommend  this  pro- 
posal to  the  consideration  of  the  proper  authorities.  The 
thing  will  cost  little.  There  need  be  no  disagreeable  mixing 
and  confusion  of  ranks.  It  will  not  exact  of  royalty  auy 
painful  or  humiliating  condescension,  to  copy  the  Dorchester 
precedent.  The  " sitting  at  the  tables  of  the  great"  need 
not  be  taken  literally.  Mr.  Baukes  and  his  party  can  be  put 
at  a  side-table — there  need  be  no  talking — and  they  can  be 
"  sent  away"  immediately  the  cloth  is  removed. 

Seriously,  this  is  sorry  stuff  for  an  English  gentleman 
to  address  to  a  body  of  English  labourers.  Rejoiced,  in- 
deed, should  we  be  to  witness  any  symptoms  of  a  disposition 
to  kindly  and  natural  social  intercourse — auy  signs  of  a 
real  aud  genuine  union  of  feeling  and  interest — among 
different  classes  of  the  agricultural  community.  But  we 
confess  that,  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  certain  Dorset- 
shire labourers  got  a  dinner,  which  we  venture  to  say  they 
did  not  deem  "  deteriorated,"  we  can  see  little  cause  for 
satisfaction  in  this  exhibition  of  twaddling  condescension 
on  the  one  side,  and  mute  senility  on  the  other.  A  more 
tasteless  aud  clumsy  attempt  in  the  "  condescension  "  line, 
we  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen. 

Of  the  sort  of  social  intercourse  between  employers  and 
employed  which  yields  really  and  permanently  beneficial 
moral  results  to  both,  we  had  a  gratifying  specimen,  a  few 
days  since,  in  the  Operative  Cotton  Spinners'  Festival,  held 
at  Oldham,  in  honour  of  the  liberality  with  which  the  manu- 
facturing capitidists  of  that  town  aud  its  vicinity  have  lately 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  workmen  for  an  advance  of 
wages.  Mr.  Baukes,  we  observe,  speaks  of  this,  and  very 
pleasantly  calls  it  "  an  imitation  of  their  proceedings"  which 
"  he  thinks  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good."  The  imitation  is 
singularly  unlike  the  original.  The  working  men  of  Oldham 
gave  the  entertainment.  They  were  there,  not  as  humble 
aud  silent  guests,  but  as  proud,  free-spoken,  aud  delighted 
hosts.  The  masters  had,  it  is  true,  a  "  special  tea-table  set 
apart  for  their  accommodation  ;"  but  this  was  by  the  voluntary 
courtesy  and  good  taste  of  the  men.  For  the  rest,  they  were 
not  "  sent  away"  early  in  the  evening ;  they  did  not  "  stand 
up  "  to  be  lectured  on  the  moral  advantages  of  eating  aud 
drinking  in  the  same  room  with  rich  people  ;  nor  did  they 
sit  tongue-tied  to  hear  great  men  talk.  An  operative  took 
the  chair,  and  operatives  were  among  the  speakers  who 
"  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  present  position  of  the  indus- 
trious classes,  and  on  the  vital  importance  of  maintaining 
good  feeling  between  employers  and  employed." 

We  shidl  heartily  rejoice  when  such  meetings  of  employers 
and  employed  become  possible  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
But  we  beg  to  assure  all  well-meaning  and  kind-hearted 
landlords,  that  like  effects  can  only  come  of  like  causes. 
When  agricultural  labourers  have  an  independent  status  in 
the  labour  market,  when  they  fuid  themselves  wanted,  when 
steady  employment  at  liberal  wages  become  the  habitual  con- 
dition of  their  existence — which  will  be  when  capital  is  freely 
and  largely  expended  on  agriculture — which  will  be  when 
agriculture  is  relieved  of  the  uncertainties  of  political  prices 
and  political  tenures — there  will  be  a  solid  basis  laid  for  the 
gradual  development  of  those  feelings  between  different  sec- 
tions of  the  agriculturid  community,  which  would  find 
natural  and  graceful  expression  in  festive  meetings  of  land- 
lords, farmers,  and  labourers.  When  that  day  arrives,  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  nothing  will  be  said  about  "  experi- 
ments ;"  the  labourers  will  not  be  put  at  a  side-table — will 
not  be  "  sent  away  " — and  will  find  some  more  articulate 
mode  of  utterance  than  "  three  cheers  for  the  gentlemen." 


THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  HARVEST. 
(From  the  Mark  Lane  Express.) 

We  had  comparatively  fine  weather  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis  up  to  Thursday  ;  since  then  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rain  has  fallen,  and  though  there  is  little  corn 
abroad  in  the  south,  the  wet  must  be  regarded  as  unfavour- 
able, inasmuch  as  that  portion  of  the  potato  crop  which  may 
have  escaped  the  disease,  regarding  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  is  likely  to  receive  further  injury  from  wet.  In  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom  there  is  still  a 
good  deal  of  grain  in  the  fields  ;  and,  as  the  weather  seems 
to  have  been  quite  as  unsettled  there  as  with  us,  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  harvest  must  be  still  further  delayed.  The 
chances  of  the  remainder  of  crops  in  the  later  districts  being 
secured  in  even  tolerable  older  are,  therefore,  very  slight. 
In  early  seasons  the  northern  counties  sometimes  fare  better 
than  the  south  ;  such  was  the  ease  last  year,  aud  the  enor- 
mous produce  of  wheat  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire 
did  much  to  swell  the  general  yield.  This  season  the  defi- 
ciency is  likely  to  be  much  greater  in  the  backward  than  in 
the  early  counties  ;  the  corn  was  not  ripe  there  till  the  wea- 
ther became  decidedly  broken,  aud  the  quality  will,  we  fear, 
prove  even  worse  than  the  yield.  We  cannot,  therefore,  cid- 
culate  on  anything  like  the  large  supplies  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  drawing  from  the  east  coast.  Tie  western  side 
of  the  island  has  been  the  more  favoured  this  season,  but 
even  there  the  produce  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  complained  of; 
whilst  the  weight  per  bushel  is  certainly  2  lbs.  less  than  last 
season.  It  is,  therefore,  too  certain  that  the  total  produce 
of  the  kingdom  must  be  regarded  as  short  nf  usual  years, 
and  a  steady  anil  progressive  rise  in  the  value  of  bread-stuffs 
must  be  expected.  The  upward  movement  may,  aud  pro- 
bably will,  from  time  to  time  receive  checks ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  wheat  will,  we  think,  advance  in  price  until  next 
spring,  After  that  time  much  will  depend  on  the  then  ap- 
pearance of  the  crop,  the  probable  extent  of  the  spring  ship- 
ments from  the  Bui  ic,  and  other  causes  of  which  nothing 
can  at  present  be  known.  That  considerable  importance  is 
still  attached  to  the  weather  may  be  readily  seen  by  the  in- 
fluence it  has  had  on  business  during  the  week  ;  the  few  fine 
days  experienced  in  the  early  part  had  the  effect  of  causing  a 
depression  in  prices,  and  giving  a  generally  dull  tone  to  the 
trade  at  most  of  the  markets  held  previously  to  Thursday  ; 
whilst  the  return  of  wet  restored  confidence  to  holders,  aud 
rendered  buyers  anxious  to  add  to  their  slocks. 

By  our  advices  from  Scotland  we  learn  that  harvest  opera- 
tions have  been  very  much  impeded  by  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  weather.  A  letter  from  Glasgow,  dateil  1st  inst.,  states 
that  more  than  half  the  crops  was  then  still  abroad,  and 
much  corn  uncut.  Wheat  wasjon  that  day  quoted  Is.  to  J  s.  (id. 
per  boll  higher  at  the  town  named  ;  and  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  same  day,  fine  qualities  of  old  were  worth  70s.  per  qr. 
Oats,  Beans,  and  Peas  were  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  higher 
than  the  week  before  at  both  places,  and  flour  and  oatmeal 
were  also  held  at  enhanced  rates. 

In  Ireland  the  weuther  appears  to  have  been  fine  up  to 


about  the  middle  of  the  week,  but  a  similar  unfavourable 
change  as  that  experienced  here  on  the  2d  also  took  place 
on  that  side  of  the  Channel.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the 
island  the  harvest  had  previously  been  nearly  concluded,  but 
in  the  more  backward  localities  a  considerable  quantity  of 
com  is  yet  abroad.  Many  very  unfavourable  rumours  as  to 
potatoes  were  afloat,  but  the  complaints  are  not  of  so  decided 
a  character  as  to  cuuse  us  to  feel  much  apprehension.  Still 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  disease  so  prevalent  in  England 
has  manifested  itself  in  the  sister  isle. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Although  the  almost  universal  failure  of  the  potato  crops 
has  not  yet  been  much  felt  by  the  humbler  classes  of  society, 
inconsequence  of  the  abundance  of  cabbage,  carrots,  and 
other  vegetables  available  at  this  season  of  the  year,  yet  it  is 
to  be  feared,  as  the  winter  approaches,  that  the  poor  will  be 
great  sufferers  by  the  calamity.  Mr.  Funnell,  of  Southeast-, 
near  this  town,  who  has  for  many  years  been  an  extensive 
cultivator  of  potatoes,  which  from  their  excellent  quality  have 
been  in  great  repute,  and  who  has  annually  supplied  the 
leading  families  of  Lewes  and  Brighton  with  their  winter 
stock,  has  been  compelled  to  intimate  to  his  customers  his 
inability  to  do  so  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
his  entire  crop  from  the  effect  of  the  prevailing  disease. — 
Sussex  Advertiser. 

We  hear  that  the  disease  amongst  the  potatoes  is  disap- 
pearing— that  it  is  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  mere  scab 
upon  the  skin,  the  potato  being  restored  to  perfect  health. 
Should  this  turn  out  to  be  the  fact  generally,  the  case  will 
be  one  of.the  most  singular  on  record.  That  it  has  oc- 
curred we  have  several  instances  upon  the  most  undoubted 
authority. — Carlisle  Journal. 

Among  other  ingenious  theories  by  which  this  disease  is 
sought  to  be  accounted  for,  is  the  practice  of  using  potatoes 
for  seed,  instead  of  the  potato  apple.  It  appears,  however, 
to  be  quite  immaterial  which  of  the  two  is  adopted  for  that 
purpose,  for  Mr.  Win.  Marslaud,  of  Quernmore,  near  this 
town,  has  this  season  grown  from  80  to  100  varieties  of  the 
potato,  and  all  of  them  have  beeu  affected  with  the  prevail- 
ing distemper,  though  grown  from  the  apple. — Lancaster 
Guardian. 


The  disease  which  has  been  tliis  year  deteriorating  the 
quality  of  the  potato  crop  has  made  its  appearance  in 
Switzerland. 

The  Prussian  Government  has  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  potatoes  from  Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  provinces. 

A  letter  from  Frankfort  in  the  Cologne  Gazelle,  stales 
that  the  different  Governments  of  the  Zollvereiu  are  to  de- 
cide in  common  how  far  it  will  be  useful  to  prohibit  com- 
pletely, or  only  to  restrict,  the  importation  of  potatoes  and 
corn  at  the  present  conjuncture. 


Hamburg,  October  2. — Prices  of  Corx. — Wheat  : 
Polish,  130  to  10-5  ;  Anh.  Magd.  red,  125  to  145  ;  ditto  white, 
126  to  148;  Marks  and  Brunswick,  125  to  1-15;  Silesian 
yellow,  120  to  145  ;  ditto  white,  120  to  140  ;  Meek,  and  Pom., 
120  to  140  ;  Holsteiu,  120  to  140  ;  Lower  Elbe,  110  to  130. 
Rye:  Anh.  and  Magd.  07  to  107;  Dauz.  Elb.  and  Konigs., 
90  to  100  ;  Marks,  Meek.,  and  Pom.,  90  to  106  ;  Holsteiu 
and  Lower  Elbe,  98  to  102  ;  Danish,  90  to  100.  Barley, 
Meek,  and  Oderbruch,  n'7  to  77.  Oats:  Upland,  45  to  50 ; 
Meek,  and  Holsteiu,  40  to  51 ;  Lower  Elbe,  39  to  40. 

The  Trade  of  Bradford.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  two  or  three  persons  in  Bradford,  in  a  large  way  of 
business,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  we  may  truly  say  that 
Bradford  trade  on  the  whole  is  in  a  prosperous  state.  Within 
the  last  few  months  a  very  large  factory  has  been  built  at 
Shipley,  another  at  Bowling,  another  by  Messrs.  Han-op  and 
Craven,  at  Thornton,  and  another  at  Clayton  is  in  course  of 
being  built.  A  mill  at  Clayton  Heights,  which  has  been  un- 
occupied four  years,  has  been  taken  and  filled  with  looms. 
We  do  not  know  of  a  single  mill  in  Bradford  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood that,  is  not  let. — Leeds'  Times. 

Screw-auxiliary  Vessel,  Massachusetts. — Thescrew- 
auxiliary  vessel  Massachusetts,  Captain  White,  arrived  in  the 
Mersey  Friday  afternoon.  She  left  New  York  on  the  15th 
ult.,  and  from  wharf  to  wharf,  her  passage  may  be  put  down 
at  17  days  11  hours.  She  had  the  whole  way  head-winds 
and  calms,  and  her  run  may  therefore  be  considered  excel- 
lent. She  brought  10  passengers.  She  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  extraordinary  vessel,  as  a  specimen  of  consummate 
engineering  skill,  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  aud  will,  we 
think,  excite  more  attention  and  admiration  Aan  any  craft 
that  ever  left  the  American  shore.  She  is  the  first  of  a  screw- 
auxiliary  line  to  sail  between  this  port  aud  New  York,  built 
at  Boston  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hall,  for  MeBsrs.  B.  Forbes  aud 
Co.,  of  Boston;  and  has  already  made  one  voyage  from  that 
port  to  New  York.  She  is  800  tons  burden,  American  mea- 
surement, 155  feet  on  deck,  178  feet  from  billet-head  to  taf- 
frail,  :!3  feet  beam,  has  engines  of  280  horse-power,  and  is 
ship-rigged  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  most  striking  being 
that  her  topmasts  are  fixed  abaft  the  mast.  The  lower  inaste 
are  also  unusually  ttdl,  aud  the  funnel  of  unusual  lowness, 
even  in  screw  steamers.  Her  cabins  are  capacious,  well 
fitted  up,  aud  ventilated  in  a  new,  most  ingenious,  and 
strikingly  effective  manner;  and  she  can  accommodate  40 
passengers.  Her  screw  is  of  a  novel  construction  ;  it  can  be 
drawn  completely  out  of  the  water  at  pleasure,  by  n  most 
simple  process,  and  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position  against 
the  stem  ;  and,  in  such  circumstances,  the  Massachusetts 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  sailing-vessel.  The  screw 
works  most  powerfully,  and  insures  a  speed,  with  sail,  of  12; 
knots  an  hour.  The  sails  and  rigging  abound  in  the  most 
curious  contrivances  to  ease  the  labour  of  reefing,  shorten- 
ing sail,  &c,  perhaps  the  first  instance  in  which  modern 
machinery  has  been  carried  aloft.  All  sail  has  been  repeat- 
edly set  in  25  minutes.  She  has  four  life-boats  ;  and,  what 
will  be  found  the  most  extraordinary  proof  of  American  in- 
genuity yet  known  in  ships,  every  bench,  every  seat,  stool, 
&c,  is  a  life-boat,  made  of  iron,  with  air-tight  compartments, 
and  adapted  to  swim,  even  with  the  weight  of  a  man.  So 
many  contrivances  for  safety  were  never  yet  brought  toge- 
ther. Between  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  both  of 
which  are  raised  to  an  unusual  height,  there  are,  frigate- 
fashion,  between  the  deck  itself  and  the  top  of  the  bulwarks, 
a  kind  of  stages,  found  to  be  vast  improvements  on  the  plan 
in  general  use.  For  all  these  particulars  we  are  indebted  to 
the  chief-mate,  Mr.  J.  R.  Gordon  ;  but  it  would  be  an  im- 
possibility to  enumerate  the  various  novelties  aud  wonders 
to  be  found  in  the  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  an  inspection 
alone  which  can  teach  an  appreciation.  On  the  water  she 
a  beautiful-looking  craft,  with  sharp  bows,  aud  an  unexcep- 
tionable run  fore  aud  uft.  She  is  consigned  to  Messrs. 
Ilarnden  and  Co.,  and  gues  iuto  Waterloo  Dock  this  iuoru- 
ing. — Liverpool  Journal  of  Saturday. 
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Legends  of  the  TsUs,  and  other  Poem*.  By  Charles 
Mackay,  Esq  Edinburgh,  Blackwood. 
We  have  read  the  poems  collected  in  this  little 
volume  with  great,  delight.  Mr.  Mackay 's  previous 
publications  had  prepared  us  to  expect  beautiful 
sentiments  in  graceful  and  flowing  verse,  but  we 
did  not  anticipate  such  a  union  of  the  wildness  of 
old  romance  with  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of 
lyrical  poetry,  as  we  have  found  in  the  Legends  of 
the  Isles.  The  author  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  me- 
lody of  versification;  his  poetry  seems  to  tell  its 
stories  in  the  varied  music  of  its  measures.  The 
Sea-king's  Burial  is  a  funeral  march,  mingled  with 
swelling  notes  of  triumph;  the  Witch  of  Skerrievore 
is  a  plaintive  wail,  where  every  tone  is  anguish. 
The  unearthly  course  of  the  steed  of  the  Kelpy  of 
Corryvreckauis  echoed  in  the  following  lines  : 

He  mounted  liis  steed  of  the  water  clear, 

And  snt  on  liis  saddle  of  sea-weed  sere  ; 

He  held  his  bridal  of  strings  of  pearl, 

Dug  out  of  the  depths  where  the  sen  snakes  curl. 

He  put  on  his  vest  of  the  whirlpool  froth, 
Soft  and  dainty  ns  velvet  cloth, 
And  donn'd  his  mantle  of  sand  so  white, 
And  grasp' d  his  sword  of  the  coral  bright 

And  away  he  gallop'd,  a  horseman  free, 
Spurring  his  steed  through  the  stormy  sea, 
Clearing  the  billows  with  hound  a.ud  lean — 
Away,  away,  o'er  the  foaming  deep, 

A  more  ambitious  legend,  and  of  more  general 
interest,  is  the  creation  of  the  poet's  own  mind.  It 
describes  the  congress  of  War,  Intolerance,  and  Ig- 
norance, the  three  worst  despots  of  mankind,  plot- 
ting to  maintain  their  iron  rule  over  the  human 
race.    The  catastrophe  is  powerfully  described  : 

"  Rejoice !  Rejoice !  the  world  is  ours  /" 

And  hell,  in  all  its  lairs, 
Repented  with  a  myriad  tongues — 

"  Rejoice  !  the  irorld  is  theirt .'" 
But  high  above  the  festal  din, 

A  sudden  sound  was  heard — 
A  noise  as  of  a  mighty  storm, 

When  earth  and  heaven  are  Stirr'd. 

Then  all  was  still — In  dread  suspense 

The  myriads  held  their  breath — 
And  a  loud  voice,  pervading  space, 

Pronounced  their  doom  of  death. 

"  Tyrants!"  it  said,  "  of  human  kind, 

For  ages  drunk  with  gore, 
Another  era  dawns  for  man — 

The  world  is  yours  no  more. 

"  The  film  that  hid,  for  ages  long, 

Your  hideousness  from  sight, 
lias  fall'n  from  human  eyes,  that  now 

Behold  a  dawning  light. 

"  In  the  refulgence  of  its  beam 

Your  tott'ring  thrones  shall  fall, 
And  men  shall  wonder  that  their  hearts 

Ere  how'd  beneath  your  thrall. 

"  Peace  shall  descend  to  bless  the  world, 

And  Charity  shall  smile, 
And  bounteous  Knowledge  pour  her  fruits 

To  ocean's  furthest  isle. 

"  Though  you  have  reigned  o'er  human  hearts 

Since  Time's  primeval  day,  . 
Your  hour  is  come,  your  doom  pronounced, 

Your  empire  pass'd  away  !" 

Mr.  Mackay  joins  his  voice  to  the  protest  against 
the  system  which  renders  food  dear  and  labour 
cheap.  The  Lay  of  the  People  is  a  stirring  appeal, 
which  will  find  an  echo  in  every  honest  heart : 

Our  backs  are  bow'd  with  the  exceeding  weight 

Of  toil  and  sorrow  ;  and  our  pallid  faces 
Shrivel  before  their  time.    Early  and  late 

We  labour  in  our  old  accustom'd  places, 
Beside  our  close  and  melancholy  looms, 

Or  wither  in  the  coal-seams  dark  and  dreary, 
Or  breathe  sick  vapours  in  o'ercrowded  rooms,  - 

Or  in  the  healthier  fields  dig  till  we  weary, 
And  glow  old  men  ere  we  have  reach'd  our  prime, 
With  sciu'ce  a  wish  but  death  to  ask  of  Time. 

For  it  is  hard  to  labour  night  and  day 

With  sleep-defrauded  eyes  and  temples  ac  hing, 
To  earn  the  scanty  crust,  which  fails  to  stay 

The  hunger  of  our  little  ones,  that  waking 
Weep  for  their  daily  bread.    'Tis  hard  to  see 

The  flow'rets  of  our  household  fade  in  sadness, 
In  the  dank  shadow  of  our  misery. 

'Tis  hard  to  have  no  thought  of  human  gladness, 
But  one  engrossing  agony  for  bread, 
To  haunt  us  at  our  toil,  and  in  our  bed. 
Ami  many  of  us.  worn  with  age  and  pain — 

Old  wither'd  leaves  of  men,  who,  fading,  cumber, 
Long  for  that  pleasant  fosse,  six  feet  by  twain, 

Impervious  to  all  grief,  where  we  may  slumber. 
And  others  of  us,  more  unhappy  still, 

Youthful,  warm-blooded,  wiui  a  life  to  cherish, 
Oiler  in  vain  our  sinews  and  our  skill 

For  starving  recompense,  and  yet  must  perish 
In  our  young  days,  and  on  a  fruitful  soil, 
Because  our  food  is  dearer  than  our  toil. 

Oh,  it  is  bitter-hard  to  roam  the  earth, 

_  Aliens  to  joy,  with  sad  thoughts  overflowing, 
To  hear  the  young  birds  enrol  in  their  mirth, 

To  feel  the  sunshine,  and  the  warm  winds  blowing, 
To  see  the  beauty  in  the  lields  and  Hoods, 

The  plenty  of  the  meadows,  green  or  golden, 
The  fair  full  orchards  redolent  of  buds, 

And  know  that  we,  by  a  bird  fate  wilholden, 
M  ust  keep  our  appetites  aloof,  nor  dare 
To  tuste  the  stores  which  happier  birds  may  share. 


We  shall  conclude  by  quoting  the,  closing  stanzas 
of  this  protest  against  the  oppression  produced  by 
the  Corn  Laws. 

But  these  we  sigh  for  all  our  days  in  vain, 

And  find  no  remedy  where'er  we  seek  it ; — 
Some  of  us,  reckless,  and  grown  mad  with  pain 

And  hungry  vengeance,  nave  broke  loose  to  wreak  it  : 
Have  made  huge  bonfires  of  the  hoarded  corn, 

And  died  despairing.    Some  to  foreign  regions, 
Hopeless  of  this,  llavfe  sail' d  away  forlorn, 

To  find  new  homes  and  swear  a  new  allegiance. 
But  we  that  stay'd  behind  had  no  relief, 
No  added  corn,  and  no  diminish'd  grief. 

And  rich  men  kindly  urge  us  to  endure, 

And  they  will  send  us  clergymen  to  bless  us; 
And  lords  who  play  at  cricket  with  the  poor, 

Think  they  have  cured  nil  evils  that  oppress  us. 
And  then  we  think  endurance  is  a  crime  ; 

That  those  who  wait  for  justice  never  gain  it ; 
And  that  the  multitudes  are  most  sublime 

When,  rising  arm'd,  they  combat  to  obtain  it, 
And  dabbling  in  thick  gore,  as  if 'twere  dew, 
Seek  not  alone  their  rights,  but  vengeance  too. 

But  these  are  evil  thoughts  ;  for  well  we  know, 

From  the  snd  history  of  all  times  and  places, 
That  fire,  and  blood,  and  social  overthrow, 

bead  but  to  harder  grinding  of  our  faces 
When  all  is  over :  so,  from  strife  withdrawn, 

We  wait  in  patience  through  the  night  of  sorrow, 
And  watch  the  far-off  glimpses  of  the  dawn 

That  shall  assure  us  of  a  blighter  morrow. 
And  meanwhile,  from  the  overburdcu'd  sod, 
Our  cry  of  anguish  rises  up  to  God. 


CHKA1'  TRAIN  FROM  NEWCASTLE,  SUNDEI1LAND, 
SHIELDS,  to.,  FOR  THE 
LEAGUE    BAZAAR,  MANCHESTER. 

TUIE  COUNCIL  of  the  LEAGUE  having  determined 

J-   that  a  BAZAAR  should  he  held  in  tin-  FREE  Tit  APE 

HALL,  MANCHESTER,  commencing  on  the  l'th  of  October, 
the  Public  are  respectfully  inform  d,  that  arrangements  have 
bean  made  for 

A  SPECIAL  TRAIN 
to  accommodate  Visitor*  from  this  District.  Fares,  there  and  back 

First-Class  l'assseng  rs   Ids. 

Second-Class  Passengers    12s. 

The  Fares  from  Darlington  will  le  — 1st  Cla-s,  13s. ;  M  do.,  9s. 
The  Train  will  le  v.-  tin-  G  ATESHEAD  Station  ou  ths  Morn- 
ing of  TUESDAY,  October  Uth, 

upon  the  arrival  of  the  Morning  Train  from  CARLISLE,  or  at 
HALF-PAST  NINE  o'Clock. 

Passengers  from  SUNDERLAND  and  SHIELDS  will  leave 
these  Stations  by  the  QUARTER  TO  NINE  o'clock  Train  from 
Brookley  Whins,  where  they  will  join  the  Train  from  Gateshead. 
—Passengers  horn  DURHAM  will  leave  that  Station  at  a  QUAE* 
TK  It  PAST  TEN  o'Clock,  to  join  the  Train  at  Belmont.— To 
guard  against  delay  on  the  Line,  and  inconvenience  to  Passen- 
gers the  Train  will  stop,  between  Gateshead  and  Darlington, 
at  I'.rocklev  Whins,  Fence  Houses,  and  Belmont  Stations  only. 

The  Carriages  will  leave  the  MANCHESTER  STATION,  to 
RE  TURN,  ou  FRIDAY,  the  17th  inst.,  at  ELEVEN  o'Clock 
in  the  Morning. 

As  the  number  of  Carnages  is  limited,  an  early  application 
for  Tickets  is  necessary. 

DANIEL  LIDDELL,  Agent  to  the  League. 
Anti-Corn-Law  Office, 

38,  Carliol-street,  Newcastle,  Oct.  2, 1840. 


TO  COUNTRY  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Any  person  forwarding  Ms.  3d.  by  Post-office  order  to  the 
Publisher,  (17,  Fleet-street,  Loudon,  will  have  one  quarter's 
copies  of  the  League  forwarded  by  post  on  the  days  of  pub- 
lication. Subscriptions  for  the  paper  may  idso  be  left  with 
.1.  Cladsby,  Newall's-buildings,  Manchester;  and  the  League 
may  be  had  by  order  of  any  news-agent  in  town  or  country. 
Subscribers  who  receive  coloured  envelopes  on  their  papers 
must  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscriptions  ore  due. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  October  11,  1845. 
The  accoimts  that  reach  its  from  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  Western  Germany,  describe  the  panic 
produced  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  as  rapidly 
increasing  and  extending ;  indeed,  the  pressure  of 
distress  from  scarcity  is  already  felt  in  several  of  the 
Belgic  departments.  So  general  has  the  demand 
become  for  an  abolition  of  the  import  duties  on  corn 
and  other  provisions,  that  the  Belgian  government 
1  iiis  conceded  their  suspension,  and  will  most  pro- 
bably grant  their  entire  abolition  ;  but  as  there  is 
nowhere  a  surplus  produce  in  Europe,  it  is  a  very 
dilhcult  question  to  determine  whence  supplies  can 
be  obtained.  Other  articles  of  provision  have  been 
affected  by  the  failure  of  potatoes;  the  prices  of  corn 
are  gradually  but  steadily  rising  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  (and  the  influence  of  the  rise  has 
extended  to  the  Danube,  and  the  countries  along  its 
banks,  even  to  the  borders  of  Hungary.  Dread  of 
the  approaching  winter  is  the  prevailing  sentiment 
throughout  Central  Europe,  and  the  precautions 
that  sbould  be  taken  to  prevent  apprehended  scar- 
city engage  the  earnest  attention  of  princes  and 
people.  Buyers  from  the  Netherlands  have  ap- 
peared in  the  rice-markets  of  India,  and  America; 
and  it  is  feared  that  the  competition  of  the  Belgian 
for  the  food  of  the  Hindoo  may  seriously  affect  the 
grain-markets  of  Asia. 

Taking  the  entire  of  Great  Britain,  it  appears 
that  we  have  not  suffered  quite  so  severely  as  our 
neighbours;  but  that  therohas  been  a  partial  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  is  now  an  ascertained  fact, 


whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  injury.  An  average  corn-harvest  will 
not,  therefore,  suffice  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try ;.  because,  in  addition  to  providing  for  ordinary 
consumption,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  surplus 
to  meet  the  deficiency  of  potatoes.  Even  had  there 
been  no  failure  of  any  kind,  the  demand  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  present  harvest  must  bo  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  Labourers 
on  the  railways  cannot  be  fed  on  potatoes  ;  the 
proportion  of  nutriment  in  the  root  is  so  small,  when 
compared  with  bread,  that  its  bulk  impedes  its 
transport.  A  cargo  of  potatoes  from  America,  how 
ever  cheap  and  abundant  they  may  be  there,  would 
hardly  remunerate  the  importers,  unless  potatoes 
had  reached  a  famine  price  in  this  country.  There 
is  solemn  warning  in  this  visitation  of  Providence  ; 
it  points  out  the  peri]  of  rendering  a  large  mass  of 
the  population  dependent  on  the  most  precarious  of 
crops,  and  the  least  nutritious  of  the  vegetables  used 
for  human  food. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  reverend  head  of  an 
Oxford  College,  that  "  seven  millions  of  our  coun- 
trymen rejoice  in  potatoes."  Never  was  there  a  more 
emphatic  exposure  of  the  iniquity  of  the  Com  Laws 
than  is  contained  in  this  simple  sentence ;  seven 
millions  of  human  beings  are  dependent  on  a  crop 
always  uncertain  and  variable,  affording  at  its  best 
insufficient  nutriment — so  perishable,  that  it  can 
rarely  be  preserved  from  the  conclusion  of  ono 
harvest  to  the  commencement  of  the  next,  and  so 
bulky  in  proportion  to  its  nutritive  qualities,  that  it 
can  hardly  ever  be  imported  from  abroad  in  case  of 
a  deficient  supply.  Instead  of  rejoicing  in  such  an 
esculent,  the  seven  millions  would  be  much  better 
described  as  sorrowing,  or  almost  despairing. 

Those  who  imposed  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  food,  virtually  undertook  the  task  of  feeding 
the  people  from  domestic  prodtice,  and  they  cannot 
evade  this  resjionsibility.  That  the  country  does 
not  raise  enough  of  corn  for  the  support  of  its  po 
pulation,  is  undeniable ;  if  it  did  so,  there  would  be 
no  seven  millions,  and  indeed  no  one  million,  either 
rejoicing  or  son-owing  in  potatoes.  It  is  true  that 
some  protectionists  declare  that  agricultural  im- 
provements have  kept  pace,  and  will  keep  pace,  with 
the  2>rogrcss  of  the  population.  They  are  palpably 
wrong  in  the  fact,  and  miserably  mistaken  in  the 
prospect.  It  is  notorious,  that  the  quality  of  the  food 
of  the  labouring  classes  has  been  much  deteriorated 
since  the  imposition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  As  the 
Times  .justly  remarks,  "  As  far  as  regards  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  empire,  there  is  and  always  has  been 
an  actual  dearth  of  corn.  There  is  not  enough  of 
it,  so  long  as  it  bears  a  price  above  the  means  of 
any  fairly  industrious  class  of  men." 

So  much  for  the  fact  of  the  nionojjolists,  Let  us 
now  glance  at  the  probability  of  the  performance  of 
their  promises.  More  corn  can  only  be  grown  by 
a  larger  previous  expenditure  of  corn,  by  employing 
more  labour  on  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
supporting  that  labour  by  abundant  food.  It  is  by 
impeding,  or  rather  preventing,  this  previous  expen. 
diture  of  corn,  that  the  Corn  Laws  have  interfered 
with  the  extension  of  corn-cultivation  in  our  land. 
Let  us  grant  that  they  do  in  some  years  enhance 
the  immediate  profits  of  the  farmer,  from  an  existing 
harvest,  and  even  then  they  will  be  found  in  a  still 
greater  degree  to  fetter  the  energies  and  limit  the 
capital  which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
next  crop.  The  agriculturists  place  fetters  and  clogs 
on  themselves,  and  then  expect  us  to  believe  that 
they  will  march  as  rapidly  and  advance  as  fast  as 
if  they  had  been  wholly  unencumbered. 

We  sbould  not  murmur  very  loudly  against  a 
temporary  pressure,  if  it  compelled  the  attention 
both  of  the  government  and  the  people  to  the  un- 
certainty and  insufficiency  of  the  esculent  which 
those  who  limit  the  supply  of  corn  proffer  to  us  in 
its  stead.  The  nation  that  becomes  dependent  for 
its  supply  of  food  on  potatoes,  must  have  retro- 
graded from  the  march  of  civilization  and  gone  a 
long  way  back  towards  original  barbarism.  As 
a  variety  of  food,  no  one,  save  an  enthusiast 
like  Cobbett,  would  object  to  its  cultivation 
but  as  the  sole  means  of  support,  it  is  fore- 
doomed by  the  laws  of  Nature  to  be  the  most  inse- 
cure of  aliments.  "  It  leaves  the  cultivator,"  says 
the  Times,  with  equtd  force  and  truth,  "  always  on 
the  verge  of  an  actual  famine,  not  to  speak  of  a 
yearly  taste  of  the  evil,  in  the  interval  between  tho 
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old  and  new  crop."  Had  potatoes  been  the  food  of 
the  Egvptians  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  Joseph 
could  not  have  saved  a  bushel  from  the  seven  years 
of  plenty  to  have  met  the  wants  of  the  seven  years 
of  famine. 

Under  a  free  trade  in  corn.  London  would  become 
the  granary  of  Europe,  and  England  would  be  as 
secure  from  famine  as  Egypt  was  rendered  by  the 
policy  of  Joseph.  The  impolicy  of  our  restrictive 
laws  is  so  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  events  pass- 
ing around  us,  by  the  evidence  that  our  prosperity 
depends  upon  the  variable  elements,  by  the  panic 
which  the  imitation  of  our  impolicy  has  produced 
among  our  neighbours,  and  by  the  alarm  which  the 
failure  of  the  poor  man's  crop  has  excited  in  our 
own  land,  that  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  the 
speedy  downfall  of  a  system  opposed  to  common 
justice,  common  policy,  and  common  sense. 


EPITOME  OF  NEWS. 

FOREIGN. 

France. — War  with  Morocco. — At  a  Council  of 
Ministers  held  in  Paris,  on  Monday,  it  was  resolved  to  de- 
clare war  against  Morocco,  in  order  to  compel  the  Emperor 
to  refuse  to  allow  any  part  of  Ins  territory  to  become  a  refuge 
for  Abd-el-Koder  and  his  followers.  This  decision  was  the 
result  more  immediately  of  the  disastrous  news  that  a  body 
of  450  French  had  been  attacked  by  the  Emir,  and  almost 
totally  destroyed.  In  another  conflict,  Colonel  Berliner  and 
several  officers  and  men  were  killed.  These  attacks  are  only- 
part  of  a  general  rising  of  the  Arabs,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
one  result  of  the  feelings  created  by  the  horrible  Darah  mas- 
sacre. 12,000  additional  troops  arc  to  be  sent  off  immediately 
to  Morocco  under  the  command  of  Marsha]  Bugeuttd. — It  is 
expected  that  a  French  expedition  will  be  despatched  against 
Madagascar,  to  demand  reparation  for  the  recent  expulsion 
of  the  French  and  other  foreigners. — The  Journal  des  Dehats 
in  a  letter  from  Amiens  of  the  1st  instant,  announces  the 
■voluntary  dissolution  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits  at  St.  Acheul. 
Forty  of  the  fathers  and  novices  abandoned  the  institution 
in  September. — At  a  grand  banquet  given  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance  at  Havre  by  the  principal  merchants,  manufacturers* 
and  shipowners  of  that  port,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  the 
Minister  said,  "If,  thanks  to  the  peace  we  have  enjoyed  for 
30  years,  the  prejudices  which  divided  nations  are  becoming 
weaker — if  nations  are  beginning  to  discover  that  what  is  in- 
jurious to  one  is  prejudicial  to  oil  others,  and  that  if  one  be- 
comes rich  the  others  participate  in  the  progrcofl  if,  in  short, 
it  is  permitted  to  us  to  hope  that  the  well  understood  interest 
of  each  will  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  that  peace  winch 
is  so  favourable  to  you,  it  is  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  instru- 
ments of  international  relations,  that  these  happy  results 
are  due." 

Insurrection'  ix  Italy. — On  the  nights  of  the  289  and 
24th  September  there  was  a  popidar  rising,  the  result,  it  is 
said,  of  a  wideiy-rami6ed  conspiracy  in  the  Papal  States,  in 
Rimini  and  Ravenna ;  in  the  former  it  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed after  a  short  struggle ;  but  in  the  latter,  the 
conflict  between  the  insurgents  and  the  Papal  troops,  chiefly 
Swiss,  lasted  five  hours,  and  was  of  a  sanguinary  character. 
Eventually  the  former,  after  having  sustained  much  loss, 
were  defeated. 

Brussels,  Oct.  3, — By  a  royal  decree  of  the  27th  Sept., 
a  sum  of  6.},0<K)  francs  is  assigned  to  the  permanent  deputa- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Hast  Flanders,  and  an  equal 
sum  to  the  permanent  deputation  of  West  Flanders,  to  be  dis- 
tributed and  employed  in  favour  of  the  working-classes  who 
surlier  by  the  stagnation  of  the  branch  of  manufacture  which 
they  follow. 

The  German  Catholic  Church.  —  Accounts  from 
Frankfort  announce  the  arrival  of  M.  Ronge  in  that  town  on 
the  4th  inst.,  where  he  had  been  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  the  people.  He  had  celebrated  divine  service,  and 
likewise  preached  iu  the  German  Catholic  church  in  that 
city. 

The  West  Indies. — The  West  India  letters  and  papers 
delivered  late  on  Saturday  evening  bring  no  particular  intel- 
ligence, except  as  respects  the  crops  and  the  weather.  In 
parts  of  Jamaica  there  had  been  rainy  and  rather  stormy 
weather.  Railroads  hail  occupied  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  most  of  the  colonies.  In  Deinerara  there  had  been  an 
epidemic,  and  the  sickness  was  most  widely  extended.  In 
fact,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  nearly  all  were  laid  up 
with  it ;  but  there  was  nothing  fatal  in  it,  and  it  appears  to 
resemble  the  influenza  here.  The  crops  of  the  ensuing  year 
are  expected  to  sailer  from  the  unfavourable  weather. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Ship- 
ping Lht  of  the  lMtu  of  July  announces  the  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  ti  e  governor's  "visit  beyond  the  frontier,  and 
the  concession  of  the  chief  of  the  Boers,  Adam  Kok,  and  the 
Basnto  chief,  Moslesh,to  the  terras  proposed  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  disputes.  Sir  P.  Maitland  had  arrived  at  Cradoek, 
on  his  way  to  Cape  Town,  where  it  was  expected  he  would 
be  at  the  close  of  the  month.  The  supply  of  guano  at  Hal- 
lam's  Bird  Island  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  last  ships  had 
left  with  fall  cargoes,  but  little  remained  for  any  that  might 
follow. 

domestic 

The  Quarter's  Revenue.— We  understand  that  the 
quarter's  revenue,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  quar- 
ter of  last  year,  will  show  a  decrease  of  about  SOO,(XJ07. 

Mr.  Bolton  King  bas  retired  from  the  contest  for  the 
vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Warwickshire.  Lord  Brooke 
will,  therefore,  in  nil  likelihood,  be  the  new  member. 

An  accident,  attended  it  is  to  be  feared  with  fatal  results, 
occurred  on  Saturday,  near  the  Cowton  station,  on  the  Great 
North  of  England  Railway.  It  arose  from  the  breaking  of 
the  coupling  bar  between  the  luggage  van  and  the  carriages, 
which  drove  in  the  van.  Several  of  the  carriages  were  over- 
set ;  and  a  Mrs.  Whitehead,  one  of  the  passengers,  received 
such  serious  injuries,  one  of  her  legs  having  been  broken, 
that  her  recovery  is  considered  almost  hopeless. 

Tuesday  week,  as  a  train  belonging  to  the  Eastern 


curred  in  the  night,  the  whole  produce  of  the  Held  might 
have  been  destroyed.  Occupiers  of  laud  contiguous  to  rail- 
roads should  not  sutler  any  com  when  cut  to  lie  within  from 
10  to  13  yards  of  the  line,  and  especially  when  there  we 
farm  premises  in  the  same  field. 

The  jurisdictions  of  the  Small  Debts  Courts  cannot  be 
considered  by  her  Majesty,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
same  to  stuns  under  2IB.,  unless  one  month's  notice  be  giveu 
in  the  Loudon  Gazette  of  the  application.  Judges  are  being 
appointed  to  these  courts,  it  being  a  condition  that  no  juris- 
diction shall  be  increased  unless  presided  over  by  a  barris- 
ter, special  pleader,  or  an  attorney  of  some  years'  standing. 

Thomas  Thomhill,  Esq.,  of  W'codleys,  it  is  rumoured,  will 
oppose  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  interest  in  the  borough  of 
Woodstock,  at  the  forthcoming  election.  Lord  Allan 
Churchill,  second  soli  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  will,  it 
is  understood,  be  the  other  candidate. 

We  regret  to  state  that  another  lire  took  place  on  Saturday 
night  last,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Eyre  Coote,  at  Fordham,  by 
which  the  whole  of  the  farm-huiidin^s  (the  dwelling-house 
excepted)  were  destroyed,  together  with  400  coombs  of  barley 
and  250  of  wheat  in  the  straw,  50  coombs  of  threshed  wheat, 
a  stack,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wool.  Mr.  Coote  was  absent 
from  home  at  the  time.  Of  the  origin  of  the  fire  there  is, 
unhappily,  no  doubt.  The  buildings  were  iusured  in  the 
Phoenix  Fire-office,  and  the  produce  is  amply  protected  by 
the  Suffolk  Fire-office. — Bury  Post. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
the  Asylums  for  the  Houseless  Poor  just  presented  states, 
that  the  central  asylum  in  Playhouse-yard,  opened  December 
7th,  and  finally  closed  April  21st,  during  which  period  7x!i)4 
persons  were  allowed  52,75*  nightly  lodgings,  and  122,443 
rations  of  bread,  at  an  expense  of  1200/  ISs.sd  The  eastern 
asylum  has  sheltered  5018  persons  this  season,  affording 
40,182  nights'  lodgings,  and  I!0,!I17  rations  of  bread,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  siHl.  Os.  7d. ;  the  number  of  female  applicants  here 
lias  decreased,  and  the  number  of  agricultural  labourer*  from 
purely  agricultural  districts  has  increased.  The  western 
asylum  admitted  1!)S7  persons,  affording  3.s,0'S:i  nights' 
lodgings,  and  68,396  rations  of  bread.  A  great  number  of 
the  inmates  were  labourers  passing  through  London. 

On  Thursday  night  a  shocking  explosion  of  fireworks  oc- 
curred at  Jones's  manufactory,  Asylum-row,  Westminster- 
road,  by  which  a  Madame  Hengler  lost  her  life.  Some 
other  persons  were  seriously  injured,  and  the  premises  suf- 
| jfered  much  damage. 

A  new  company,  comprising  many  of  the  wealthiest  citi- 
zens, and  several  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Dublin,  has 
been  established,  under  the  designation  of  the  "  National 
Glass  Company  of  Ireland,"  with  a  capital  of  150,000/.  The 
directors  yesterday  completed  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
extensive  concerns  at  Ringsend,  near  this  city,  formerly  oc- 
cupied with  the  manufacture  of  glass.  A  new  and  whole- 
some spirit  of  enterprise  bas  arisen  in  this  country,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  an  article  for 
which  Ire' and  possesses  every  facility.  The  abolition  of 
the  excise  duty  has  removed  the  only  obstacle  to  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  this  manufacture  in  tliis  part  of  the  em- 
pire.— Chronicle. 

The  Repeal  Association  met  at  the  Conciliation  Hall, 
Dublin,  on  Monday.  There  was  nothing  of  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  Mr.  J.  O'Couiiell  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, the  Times'  Commissioner,  denying  the  authorship  of  the 
letter  signed  "  John  Foster,"  and  calling  on  Mr.  J.  O'Cou- 
iiell. to  retract  his  expressions  made  at  the  previous  meeting. 
Mr.  O'ConneU  confessed  his  mistake,  and  made  the  required 
retractation.    The  rent  for  the  week  was'.'.'W.  lis.  -Id. 

A  great  Repeal  dinner  to  Mr.  O'Councll  took  place  at  Kil- 
larney,  on  Monday  evening,  being  the  first  giveu  to  the 
lear  ned  gentleman  in  his  native  county.  The  attendance  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  farmers  was  large,  but  the 
Catholic  gentry  were  absent.  Mr.  O'ConneU  was  accom- 
panied into  Killarney  by  an  immense  body  oi'j  eople,  headed 
by  their  priests,  with  colours  flying,  and  attended  by  the 
Temperance  band.  The  speech  of  Mr.  O'ConneU  was  of 
the  usual  character,  and  was,  of  course,  rapturously  ap- 
plauded. 


On 


Counties  Kailway  was  passing  through  a  field  of  oats  lung 
on  the  swath,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Ryles,  Li  tU  chary, 
Essex,  the  com  caught  fire  from  a  spark  ofhot  coal  dropping 
from  the  engine,  and  instantly  blazed  up  ;  fortunately  tliere 
were  labourers  near  the  spot,  by  whom  the  flames  were  ex- 
tinguished without  materia]  injury.    Had  the  accident  oc- 
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MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Monday,  Oct.  6.— There  is  only  a  moderate  show  of  Wheat  at. 
market  to-day.  English,  both  'old  and  new,  fetches  higher 
prices  ;  for  the  former  2s.,  anil  for  the  latter  Is.  more  moncv  was 
made  than  could  he  obtained  last  Monday,  Free  foreign  Wheat 
was  2m.,  and  liuuded  parcels  fully  Is.  deartr  than  Ibis  flay  week. 
Barley  in  short,  supply,  and  Is.  to  3a.  dearer  for  really  tine';  other 
descriptions  Is.  higher.  There  is  a  fair  quantity  of'Oats  in  the 
return,  almost  entirely  from  Ireland.  The  market  opened 
dully,  hut  towards  the  close  ihere  wan  a  brisk  sale  at  about  last 
Monday  s  prices.  Fine  old  Oats  are  worth  rather  more  money. 
Peas  plentiful,  and  3s.  chenper.    No  alteration  in  Beans. 

S.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.       Per  Imperial  Quarter. 
Wheat,  Essex, Kent,  &  Suffolk  Old  Red  52  to  64    While  00  to  08 


Ditto   New      51      62  60 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Old     49     56  56 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  

Ditto  Ditto  Rolands  26 

Scotch  Feed   23     25  Potato 

Limerick  24 

Ditto  Fino  20 

Cork  
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Waterford,  Youghal,  &  Cork  Black  22  23 

Sligo  21  25 

Galway  il  23 

Barley  23  32 

Beans,  Mazogan  43  45 

Harrow  46 

Small  48 

Peas,  White  Boilers  00  63 

Grey  43  Maple  40 

Flour,  Town -mailt!  per  sack  of  280  lbs  40  50 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  42  48 

FOREIGN.  free,    m  BOND. 

Ter  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Dautzig,  high  mixed  00  to  68, 

Rostock  58  62 

Stettin   57  62 

Hamburgh   54  99 

Odessa   48  52 

Odessa  Polish  52  58 

Russian  soft  50  59 

Ditto   hard   48  57 

Spanish  Red   

Ditto  White  

Australian    60  09 

Barley,  Grinding  S3  27 

Distilling  29  31 

Oats,  Archangel   23  24 

Danish  23  24 

Swedish   22  25 

Stralsund  

Dutch  Feed  22  23 

Brew  24  35 

Polands   27  28   21  22 

Beans,  Egyptian   33  35   29  30 

Peas,  White   56 

Ditto  Boilers  

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  190  lhs  2-5  .11) 

United  States  28  32 

Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lhs  

Account  of  CORN,  Sec,  arrived  iu  the  Port  of  London,  from 


u.  (It 

gs 


Scotch 
Irish  . . 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas 

5830 

427 

893 

384 

1336 

50 

100 

15 

120 

22487 

,'  14063 

830 

315 

209 

Flour,  5476  sacks  ;  80s'.)  barrels. 
Fridat,  Oct.  10. — A  great  deal  of  rain  has  fallen  in  the  course 
of  the  week,  more  particularly  in  the  last  f.vo  days.  Similar  ac- 
counts from  the  North  of  England  anil  Scotland,  have  caused  an 
excited  wheat  trade  to-day  ;  and  for  all  descriptions  2s.  more 
than  Monday's  rates  are  obtained,  and  the  transactions  are  on 
an  extensive  scale  both  in  Free  and  Bonded  Wheat.  Barley 
commands  more  attention,  and  is  Is.  dearer.  Peas  and  Beans 
the  same  as  on  Monday.  The  arrivals  of  Oats  arc  very  scanty  ; 
and  the  market  is  almost  bare.  The  trade  is,  in  consequence, 
nearly  confined  to  needy  buyers,  who  are  obliged  to  give  very 
full  prices.   The  duty  on  Peas  has  declined  to  4s.  (id. 

S.  H.  Lucas. 

Account,  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  4th  of  October  to  the  10th  of  October,  both  inclusive. 


Iii  .ii. 


510 
910 


Foreign. 
1950 


English 

Wheat   f  551-0 

Barley   720  '; 

Oats  I       1930  ! 

Flour,  5450  sacks. 
LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  Oct.  7, 1845. 

Qrs.        Price.  ]  Qrs.  Price. 

Wheat    9975    01  s.  lOd.   |  Rve      ....         105   37s.  8d. 

Barley    403   35s.    4d.    I  Beans    431    42s.  Od. 

Oats    11188   2  is.    OA.   |  Peas    1834    49s.  9d. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 


6 


d.   s.  d.   s.  d.    s.   d.   s.  d. 

30thAug  50   0..30   0.  .22   4. .35    7. .42  1..38 

OthSept  55  10. .81    8.  .22  10.  .33   5.  .42   2.  .36 

13th   54    1..31    0..22   3. .33   2. .42  1(1. .30 

20th    „     ....52   6.. 30    9.. 21    7. .32   8.. 42   5.. 37 

27th   53   4. .30   2. .22   2. .33    1..42  5..3S 

4th  Oct  66   0..31    1..23   4. .33   8. .43  1..42 

Aggregate  Average  of  the  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  54s.  8d. ;  Barlev, 
30s.  9d. ;  Oats,  22s.  Sd. ;  Rye,  33s.  7d. ;  Beans,  42s.  Od". ; 
Peas,  38s.  3d. 

DtUy.  Wheat,  18s.  0d. ;  Barley,  8s.  0d.;  Oats,  6s.  Od. ;  Rve, 
9s.  Od. ;  Beans,  Is.  Od.  :  Peas,  4s.  6d. 

Stock  of  Corn  in  Bond,  Sept.  5, 1845. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas.  Flom 

Cwts. 

In  London,  14-6712  18526  30582  ..  15452  2179  39910 
Unit.  King.  44H0S     59727   89114     ..     48073    11420  222290 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 

FRIDAY,  Oct.  3. 
BANKRUPTS. 

W,  STAYT,  Finstock,  Oxfordshire,  baker.  TMessrs.  Nicbolls 
anil  Doyle, Bedford-row  ;  and  Mr.  Thompson,  Oxford. 

J.  H.  LIMES,  Richmond,  Surrey,  butcher.  [Mr.  Smith,  Bar- 
uttrd's-inu,  Holhorn.  ' 

R.  M'ENTIRE,  Patcruoster-row,  commission  agent.  [Mr. 
Young,  Wanvick-squore. 

T.  DAMES,  Liverpool,  merchant.  [Mr.  Reed,  Friday-street, 
CSheapside ;  and  Messrs.  Sale,  Worthington,  and  Shipman,  Man- 
chester. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct.  25,  A.  Tallent,  sen.,  Ipswich,  provision  dealer— J.  V. 
Barber  and  W.  Marshall,  Walsall,  bankers— Oct.  30,  C.  Bones, 
Bath,  shoemaker— J.  Docks,  Birmingham,  wharfinger— Oct.  24, 
F.  Loraine,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, bookseller — T.  Brewer,  Liver- 
pool, flag  dealer— Oct.  28,  S.  Mead.  Liverpool,  iron  merchant. 
CERTIFICATES. 

Oct.  S8,  W.  Wood  mid  J.  Holmes,  Maidstone,  tea  dealers— H. 
Samuel,  Leadeuhall-strect,  sugar  manufacturer— Oct.  25,  A. 
Wyatt,  Babmaes-mews,  Well-street,  St.  James's,  licensed  victu- 
aller— Oct.  27,  W.  Kirk,  Leeds,  pianoforte  manufacturer. 
SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

W.  MORRISON,  Duntrune, builder. 


TUESDAY,  Oct.  7. 
BANKRUPTS 

T.  WINSTON,  Copthall-buildiiiys,  City,  merchant.  [Mr.  Cox , 
Sise-laue. 

J.  MTDDLETON,  Aveley,  Essex,  hay  salesman.  [Messrs.  G. 
and  E.  Hilleary,  Fenchurcn-street. 

J.  MORTIMF.lt,  Adelaide-street,  West  Strand,  bookseller. 
[Mr.  Donne,  New  Broad-street. 

S.  LAURENCE,  Bedford-street,  Covent-garden.  [Mr.  Strutt, 
Buckingham-street,  strand. 

W.  0.  THACKV.'.VY,  Union-place,  New-road,  tailor.  [Mr. 
Justice,  Pernors. streel. 

J.  SWALLOW, Manchester,  shazebroker.  [Mr.  Reed,  Friday- 
street,  Cheapside  :  and  Messrs.  Sale  and  Co.,  Manchester. 

W.  L.  HALL,  Liverpool,  Victualler.  [.Messrs.  Oregon-  and 
Co.,  Bedford-TOW,  London  :  and  Mr.  Green,  Liverpool. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct.  30,  J.  Knight.  Wigeo,  Lancaster,  batcher. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Oct.  28,  M.  AY  rake,  jn  ii.,  Canterbury,  builder— -B.  Ling,  Fore- 
street,  Linn  house,  ihni  er  dealer— W.  R.  Watts,  Bath,  Chemist— 
Oct.  2;),  A.  Bindesaad  J.  Thompson.  Leeds,  stockbrokers — Oat, 
8U)  J.  Kirkbain,  Lupus-street,  Pimlico.  butcher— J.  Mitchell, 
Monte  gue-street,  Uvery  Mohlekaeper — J.  T.  Taylor  and  T.  P. 
Wr.tkinson,  v.  atling-street,  plumber— -J.  Oadogan, JOB.,  Breoon. 

warehouseman— D.  Dames,  Liverpool,  paperslaintr— Jesso 
Banning,  Liverpool,  stationer. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
W.  AITKEN,  Glasgow,  merchant— C.  REVANS,  Glasgow,  tea 
merchant. 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[Oct.  11. 


PURE  TRADE  IN  MUSIC! 
FttA  DIAVOLO  for  2b.!   SONNAMBUXA  for  3s.! 

THE  T1ANISTA,  Part  57,  is  enlarged  to  the  full  folio 
muslu  ht.c  ;  and  contains  tv-  Overture  and  nil  the  Airs  in  "  Fi'a  Dla- 
vulo."  Part  58,  for  October,  contains  *  new  copyright  Songs  by  John  Bar- 
nctt  and  Charles  Horn  ;  iunl  No.  .ly  contaimthe  Overture  and  all  the  Airs  in 
"  Hounauibulu,"  These  Operas  may  be  had  complete  for  4*.  each,  or  each 
Opera  in  six  portions  of  four  pages  each  at  Id.  per  page.  Each  Opem  con- 
tains .'I  largo  folio  pages,  winch  is  cuual  to  5u  pays* of  other  music.  Thu 
Pianista  has  been  published  monthly  for  the  last  live  yean,  and  "  Tho 
Times" says,  "is  the  must  charming,'  the"  ruart  comet,  and  the  cheapest 
musical  work  of  its  kind  ever  published."  Tin-  back  number*,  from  1  to  66, 
contain  12  complete  Operas,  -14  set*  of  Quadrilles  and  Waltzes,  3U  Polkas, 
24  Mazurkas,  and  upu  art!  of  200  LOpvrtght  Songs,  beside  Marches,  Galops, 
Ac.  &C. ;  all  of  which  could  not  be  pui-eba^d  of  a  music  teller  under  Fifty 
Founds!  As  an  inducement  for  parties  who  tare  ncrerseen  the  work  to 
purchase  a  complete  set,  the  Proprietors  will  seiwl  the  whole  AG  number! 
and  12  supplements  at  half-price,  provided  the  application  i*  made  direct  to 
the  "  Editor,  at  the  Pianista  Office.  67,  Pnternoster-row."  Thus,  for  50s.  a 
whole  musical  library  may  be  had  of  the  mwtf  popular  Music  of  the  day. 
Catalogues  gratis.   A  Specimen  stmt  for  12  stump* 

The  Proprietors  of  this  work  were  the  muse  of  foreign  Music  being 
thrown  open  to  the  Public,  and  broke  the  monopoly  of  the  Music-sellers! 

Fricc  One  Shilling ;  by  post,  One  and  Sixpence 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID.  Addressed  to 
the  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic.  By  it.  J.  Ciii.vbrwbi.l.M.D.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  Collcye  of  .surgeons,  &c.  Sherwood,  23,  Paternoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  Che  Author,  21,  Arundol-strcet,  Strand. 

T AIT'S  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE  for  OCTOBER, 
i*rice  One  Shilling,  contains— - 
Present  State  of  Polities— Monastic  studies,  Jest*,  and  Eccentricities — 
The  Picture  Collector—  Buxton— Job  Sykes's  Story  :  by  John  Mills,  Author 
of  "The  Sportsman's  Library" — Feast  of  the  Poets — The  Temperance 
Movement;  by  the  English  Opium- Eater— The  Dispatches  and  Letters  of 
Kelson — Literary  Register. 

W.  Tuit,  Edinburgh  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  London. 

On  tho  9th,  in  3  vols.,  price  £\  Us.  6d. 

f  UTH\  OF  THE    FOREST.     By   tlie    Author  of 

\.JT  "  Lord  DoCTO  of  Oilsland,"  "  Rodrnhurst,"  &C.  &C. 

E,  Churton,  26,  Holies-street,  London;  J.  dimming,  Dublin;  Bell  and 
Bradfutc,  Edinburgh. 

Just  published,  in  one  thick  volume  (672  pages),  12mO.,  price  Ts.  bound, 

rpYTLER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  HISTORY,  ANCIENT 

_L  and  MODERN  ;  with  a  Table  of  Chronology.  A  new  Edition,  with 
considerable  Additions  to  the  Author's  Text,  numerous  Notes,  and  a  CON- 
TINUATION from  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  the  present  Time.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Bjlaxdom  Turneu,  M.A. 

•,'  Besides  the  CONTINUATION,  which  extends  to  140  pages,  and  the 
Additions  to  the  Author's  Text  (inserted  within  brockets),  where  further 
Illustration  seemed  necessary,  tnirtecn  new  Sections  have  Itccn  added, 
which  include  an  outline  of  Jewish  History,  and  other  subjects  hitherto 
wholly  omitted.  The  Dates  of  important  events  have  l>een  also  almost  uni- 
formly inserted  in  the  Text,  an  advantage  which  will  be  fully  appreciated 
by  the  student  of  history.  All  these  additions,  together  with  the  Notes, 
aio  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  original  work. 

London  :  Adam  Scott,  Charterhouse-square. 

Just  published,  Vol.  2,  price  5s.  Gd.  cloth, 

LECTURES,   Addressed    chiefly  to  the  WORKING 
CLASSES,  by  W.  J.  Fox. 
Also  J'art  10,  price  1*., 
Containing  Tortures — On  Harvest -Time — The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Sunday 
— Historical  and  Biographical  Associations  connected  with  the  Month  of 
October — On  the  Principle  of  Religious  and  Educational  Endowment* — 
The  Study  »f  Mural  Philosophy. 

Charley  Fox,  Paternoster- row. 

This  day  is  published,  post  Hvo,  cloth,  5s. 

TTLTRAMOXTAN  is.m,  or  the  ROMAN  CHURCH  and 

\J  MODERN  SOCIETY,  By  E.  QoiMSX,  of  the  College  of  Franco. 
Translated  from  the  French  (third  edition),  with  the  Author's  Approbation, 
by  C.  Cooks,  B.L. 

Also  (in  the  Catholic  Series)  post  Hvo.,  cloth,  tin. 
The  NATURE  OF  THE  SCHOl.Ali,  AND  ITS  MANI- 
FESTATIONS.  By  Johann  Guttuku  FlCHTE.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, with  a  .Memoir  of  the  Author,  h>  Williah  Sjcith 

"  We  State  Fichtc's  character  as  it  i&  known  and  admitted  by  men  of  all 
parties  among  the  Germans,  when  we  say  t^at  i 
soid  so  calm,  no  lofty,  massif*,  tx-'A  immoveubtaglj 
sophical  discussions  since  tin  tins*  of  father ■  '  *Tl 

A  RETROSPECT  0r7*?RE  I^KLlfelO 
LAND;  or,  THE  CHURCH,  PURITANISM,  AND  FREE  INQUIRY. 
Bv  John  Jamhs  TAYi.ua,  B.A. 

**  It  is  not  often  our  jjood  fortune  to  meet  with  a  book  so  well  conceived, 
so  well  written,  and  so  instructive  as  this.  •  •  "  Not  only  doe*  Mr. 
Tayler  avoid  all  tiUU  might  give  olfence  to  the  most  tender  conscience,  but 
he  regards  all  parties,  in  turn  from  an  equitable  point  of  view.  *  •  The 
clearness  and  comprehensive  grasp  with  which  he  marshals  bis  facts  are 
even  less  admirable  than  the  impartiality,  nay  more  than  that, the  general 
kindliness  with  w  hich  be  reflects  upon  them."-  -Examiner. 

Loudon:  John  Chapman,  121,  Newgate-street. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW,  COMPLETE  FOR  TWO  SHILLINGS! 
Now  ready,  price  Us.  sewed,  or  2s.  (id.,  cloth  boards,  the  only  Complete 
Edition  of 

THE' WANDERING  JEW:  A  Tale  of  the  Jesuits. 
By  EnoXNZ  Sua,  Author  of  "The  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  &c.  Translated 
from  the  French,  by  1).  M.  Aird,  Author  of  "  The  Student's  French  Gram- 
mar," &C. 

Bruce  and  Wyld,  Novel  Newspaper  'lore,  M.Farvmgdon-street;  Gadsby, 
3,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

ILLUSTRATED  TOUR  IN  THE  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS. 
PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION, 

IX  THE 

ART-UNION  MONTHLY  JOURNAL, 

A TOUR  in  the  Manufacturing  Cistricts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  extensively  ii.i.i-stuated  by  woim-crrs,  exhibiting 
tlie  progress  of  Design  in  Manufactures,  picturing  the  various  articles  of 
recent  produce  which  manifest  improvement,  and  reporting  the  systems 
pursued  in  the  principal  English  and  Scottish  Factories:  those  more  espe- 
cially of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield, Nottingham,  Stourbridge — the 
Potteries  at  Staffordshire,  Worcester,  and  Colcbrookdale— Glasgow,  Pais- 
ley, and  Diunferudine,  &C.  &c. — Office,  180",  Strand. 


■^XTKITING  aud  BOOK-KEEPING  are  TAUGHT, 
YY  upon  a  simple,  rational,  and  economical  plan,  at  1G1,  Strand,  ad- 
joining King's  Collage  by  Mr.  FOSTER,  author  of  "Prize  Essay  on  the 
l>e*t  MHhod  of  teaching  Penmanship ;"  "Double  Entry  Elucidated;" 
11  Pencilled  Copy  Rooks  ;"  and  other  scholastic  work*.  Select  Morning  and 
livening  Classes.  Prospectuses  maybe  had  nsatwve,  ©r  of  Messrs.  Souter 
nndlAW,  131,  Fleet-street,  to  whom  reference  is  made.  Just  published, 
"  Double  Entry  Elucidated."  1  vol.  4to.  10s. 

WRITING  INK. 

WHITAKER'S  FRENCH  JET  WRITING  INK. 
This  splendid  freely-flowing  Ink  is  adapted  for  either  steel  or  quill- 
pens,  and  will  DC  found  the  most  desirable  for  Recordl,ftRd  Office  use.  as  time 
und  climate  will  never  efface  it*  brilliancy.  Sold  by  the  Proprietor,  6'J,  Hat- 
on-garden,  London, aud  all  respectable  boOkacllers,  stationers,  and  druggists . 

COMPOSITION    FOR    WRITING   WITH  STEEL 
PENS.—STEPHENS'S   WRITING  FLUIDS  comprise  the  most 
splendid  and  durable  colours,  and  the  must  indelible  compositions  which 
art  cai  produce  ;  they  consist  of: 
A  Itlne  Fluid,  changing  into  an  intense  blnek  colour. 

Patent  Unchangeable  Itlue  Fluids,  remaining  a  deep  blue  colour.  Two 
sorts  nrc  prepared,  a  I.i|/ht  and  Dora  J  floe. 
A  Bupenor  Ulack  Ink,  of  the  common  character,  DUt  more  fluid. 
A  Superior  Carmine  Red,  for  Contrast  writing. 

A  Liquid  Uoukc  Carmine,  fur  artists  and  contrast  writing,  in  glass  bottles. 
A  Carbonaceous  Record  Ink,  which  writes  instantly  black,  and  being 

frtWOf  against  any  chemical  agent,  is  most  valuable  In  the  prevention  of 
rands. 

A  Liauid  Mechanical  Ruling,  und  Architectural  Drawing  Ink,  superior  to 
Indian  ink. 

Markin;:  Inks  forlincn  ;  Select  Steel  Pens  ;  Inkhnldcrs. 

Prepared  by  Henry  Stephens,  the  inventor,  No.  54,  Rtamford- street, 
Blackfriars-roud,  l^mdon,  and  sold  by  stationers  and  booksellers,  in  bottles, 
at  3d.,  (Id., )«.,  and  3s.  each. 

Caution  - --The  (XncnangeaUlc  Bine  Fluids  arc  patent  articles  ;  the  public 
are  therefore  Cautioned  ftgainst  Imitations,  which  arc  infringements ;  to  sell 
or  usewbieh  Lb  Illegal. 

f\UTKITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  and  the  COLO- 

NIKS.  Parties  leaving  England  will  And  it  to  their  advantage  to 
purchase  their  Outnts  at  E.  J.  MONN  KKV  and  CO.'B,  165.  Fenchurch-street, 
City,  where  a  large  assortment  of  Shirts,  Clothing,  Hosiery,  Gauze  Merino 
Under  Shirts,  &e.,  adapted  for  each  particular  colony,  as  well  us  for  the  voy- 
age, is  kept  ready  for  immedintu  use,  and  at  priceM  far  more  reasonable  than 
usually  charged  lor  the  same  articles. 

lieddlng,  Military  Accoutrements,  Cabin  and  Camp  Furniture  Of  every 
description.  Lints,  witji  Price aullixed,  forwarded  by  pout. 


bu>t  an  intellect,  a 
uiingled  in  phllo- 
Carlyhs  . 

[.in;  of  eng- 


HR.  H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  by  gracious  per- 
#  mlnsion  of  her  Majesty,  from  a  picture  by  Winterhaiter,  at  Windsor 
Castle.  The  House  of  liruuitwick  at  iihe  view  George  I.,  George  II., 
Oeorftc  IIL.Georjre  IV.,  "William  IV.,  Uuren  Charlotte,  Queen  Caroline, 
Princess  Charlotte  Coburjr,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Cnm- 
blldao,&C.  The  Rones  of  Geora-n  IV.  restored.  Tlie  Hritish  Orders  of  the 
Garter,  Ruth,  Thistle,  and  St.  Patrick.  The  National  Group.  Mr.  Cobden 
ami  Itishon  of  Kxeter.  "This  Is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metro- 
noli»."---'lSiB  TiitKa.  Open  from  He\nn  to  Ten.  Admittance,  Is.;  Napo- 
leon's Room,  Cd.  Madame  TUf.SAUJ)  and  SONS,  Bazaar,  Baker-street. 


SELLING  OFF  CARPETS. 

LUCK,  KENT,  and  CUMM1NG,  beg  to  inform  tlie 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  as  well  as  their  friends  imd  the  public,  that  they 
have  removed  their  Business  from  Carpenter  s  Hall,  London  Wall,  to  their 
Ioiik  established  Warehouse,  4,  REGKNT-MTlt  KLT.  VATKRLi >*)  I'LACE, 
opposite  Howell  and  James's,  and  t«>  Hi,  ttATTON  GARDEN,  IIOLBORN, 
where  thejr  trust  that  Patronage  will  he  continued  which  they  have  en- 
joyed for  upwards  of  a  century.  A  cunsjderabk'  portion  of  their  hu>re  stock 
of  KUl'SSKLS,  KIDDKKM  1  NSTLK,U]'d  other  Carpetiim,  I"  be  sold  at  a 
Great  Reduction.  In  addition  to  Carpeting,  they  have  at  their  "West  End 
Establishment,  a  lar^c  Stock  of  Chi  tit  Ms,  Damasks,  Tabourets,  &c.  &c,  well 
worthy  of  attentiou. 

LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

TORN  GOSNELL  and  OO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 

fy  CllKAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert  |.  This  inestiiuatilc  Cream  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  Qualities  <if  the  Finest  Naples  soap,  without  Lie  disagree- 

aide  smell  inse])arable  from  that  article  in  a  genuine  state.  It  Is  of  a  white 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  ou 
the  face,  and  emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  Zs.  fid.,  3s.  (id.,  &c. 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Three  IClng-COUl  t,  Lombard- street,  London. 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
approved  principles. 


E 


.^LECTRO-PLATK  SUPERSEDED  1*Y  RICHARD 


und  JOHN  SLACK'S  PURE  NICKEL  SILVER. — This  incompa- 
rable Metal  possesses  all  the  richness  of  Silver  in  appeanuice,  with  all  its 
durability  and  hardness,  aud  is  warranted  to  stand  the  test  of  aquafortis. 

Fiddle         Thread     Victoria  and 
pattern.       pattern.   Kind's  putrn. 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  per  doxen      -   12s.  OU.        28s.  (id.        30s.  Qti\ 
Dessert  ditto,  ditto        -      -      -      •    lu  0  21   »  23  0 ' 

Tea  Spoons,  ditto  ....     5   0  110  13  0 

R.  anil  J.  S.  beg  to  caution  the  public  against  several  spurious  imitations 
of  their  articles.  The  genuine  are  to  be  had  only  at  their  establishment, 
3W,  Strand,  where  may  be  inspected  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Fur* 
nishiujr  Ironmongery  in  I^ondon,  at  prices  yo  per  cent,  under  any  other 
house;  the  money  returned  for  any  article  not  approved  of.  Their  book, 
Containing  drawings  and  prices  of  every  article,  may  be  had  gratia,  or  sent 
post  free  to  any  part.  Richard  and  John  Slack,  336,  Strand,  opposite 
Somerset  House,  established  1MH. 

pAUTlON.— FRAUD.— BERDOE'S  WATERPROOF 

\J    OVER-COATS  and  SHOOTING  JACKETS.    It  having  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  "W.  B.  that  certain  parties  are  offering  for  BSiO  as  tiik  above, 
garments,  which,  although  having  attached  to  them  W.  lt.'s  name,  and  a 
fae-simile  of  his  Labki.,  have  not  been  mmmfaetured  by  him  ;  also  various 
other  attempts,  siinilarlv,  and  fiaudulently,  to  mislead  ;  intimation  thereof  . 
is  (to  prevent  disappointment  and  ve\aiionj  thus  puhlirly  given.    Thed  I 
ah  >ve  well-known  and  kkai.i.t  waterproof  garments  have  now  been  in  e\-^^ 
tensive  use  seven  years,  and  by  tho.e  who  have  tried  them  urc  regarded  as 
sine-quit-nons.  Tliey  are  made,  and  sold,  in  London,  only  at  (iil,  Comhill 
(moth  side),  and  by  W.  R.'s  Agents  in  various  towuu  throughout  tlib 
kingdom. 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD.— 
Ills  strength,  richness  of  flavour,  and  excellence  of  quality,  combined 
with  unparalleled  smallnefis  of  profit,  that  recommend,  to  all  classes  ofno- 
dcty,  the  old-fashioned  fine  TEA,  at  4s.  (id.  per  pound,  sold  by  HAKIN  and 
COMl'ANY,  Tea-merchants,  Number  One,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard;  and  vl- 
siUns  to  I/omhm  may  save  a  considerable  portion  of  their  railway  expenses 
by  purchasing  Teas  and  Coffees  at  Number  One,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
Orders  from  the  country  delivered  carriage  pubs. 

rpHE  AUTUMN  OF  LIFE. —  A  phrase  fraught  with 

JL  meaning,  aud  suggesting  the  gravest  reflections—bringing  In  review 
the  elasticity  of  youth  as  contrasted  with  the  sober  bearing  of  declining 
years  ;  yet  if  the  progress  of  medical  and  chemical  Mlancc  can  obviate  ono 
of  these  symptoms,  and  stay  in  a  manner  tlie  swift  hand  of  time,  such  re 
suits  must  change  the  roi  rent  of  sad  reflection,  and  he  productive  of  the 
highest  gratification.  Tlie  loss  of  hair,  one  of  the  mo«t  annoving  proofs  of 
tlie  inroads  of  ruthless  time,  has  been  most  successfully  supplied,  and  the 
Success  Of  OLD11IDGL  S  HALM  of  COLUMHIA  in  those  cases  has  been  no 
less  remark:ib!e  than  important  to  thousands  who  have  experienced  its 
powerful  effects  in  encouraging  or  reproducing  a  flue  growth  of  hair 
Price  3s  (id,  fis,  and  lis  per  bottle.  No  other  prlcek  are  genuine.  Old- 
ridge's  Halm,  1,  Wellington-street,  the  second  house  from  the  Strand. 

p  FORGE  and  JOHN  DEANE'S  COOKING  STOVE 

\JT  has  been  adopted  at  the  Magdalen  and  Guy's  Hospitals,  the  New 
Hummums  Hotel,  Co  vent- garden,  and  the  Gray's-inn  Coffee  II  onse.  where, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  public!  and  private  i«Htuhli.shmentii,  It  givfiS  the 
most  unqualified  satisfaction.  In  operation  daily  at  Deanc's  Warehouse, 
Show-rooms  and  Manufactories,  opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  Wil- 
liam-street, London-bridge. 


JONES'S  £i.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES, 
warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  arc  selling 
at  the  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  flomrraoT  hOMC  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  tlie  elegance  of  an  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Itoud  Jones's  "Sketch  of 
Watch  Work,"scnt  free  for  a  3d.  stamp. 


I RENDERS,  STOVES,  and  FIRE-IRONS.  —  Tlie 
LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  of  STOVES  and  FKNDKKH,  as  well  as 
GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  in  the  World,  is  now  on  Sale  at  RIPPON 
and  BURTON'S  extensive  warehouses,  39,  Oxford-street,  corner  of  New- 
mon-ltreet  (just  removed  from  Wells  street),  liright  steel  fenders,  to  i 
feet,  from  'Mb  each;  ditto  do.,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  from  Wis;  rich 
bronzed  scroll  do.,  with  steel  bar,  ins  fid  ;  iron  fenders,  3  feet,  4h  Gd  ;  4  feet, 
6s  ;  do.,  brOllXCd,  and  fitted  with  standards,  3  feet,  9s;  4  feet,  lis;  wrought 
iron  kitchen  fenders,  3  feet,  4s  Gd  ;  4  feet,  Ga  ;  bright  register  stoves,  with 
bronzed  ornaments  and  two  seta  of  bars,  from  5  guineas  ;do.  do,  with  ormolu 
ornaments,  from  £8  10s;  black  dining-room  register  stoves,  2  feet,  20s ;  3 
fwet,  30s  ;  bed-room  register  stoves,  '2  feet,  Ifis  ;  3  feet,  24s.  The  new  econo- 
mical Thcnnio  stove,  with  fender  and  ratliating  henrthplale.  from  O  5s ; 
fire-irons  for  chambers  Is  Od  per  srt ;  handsome  do.,  with  cut  heads,  fis  Gd  ; 
newest  pattern,  with  elegant  bronzed  heads,  lis.  A  variety  of  fire-irons, 
with  ormolu  and  richly  cut  heads,  at  proportionate  prices.  Any  aitielc  in 
furnishing  ironmongery,  30  per  cent,  under  any  other  house,  while  the 
extent  and  variety  or  the  stock  is  without  any  equal.  The  money  returned 
for  every  article  not  approved  of.  Detailed  catalogues,  with  engravings, 
sent  (per  postl  free.   Established  In  Wells-street,  1**20. 


WATER  is  a  REMEDY  preferable  to  every  other  for 
thoRe  who  are  subject  to  indigestion,  coxtivencss,  bile,  &c,  as  its 
effect  Is  Instantaneous,  and  does  not  create  the  slightest  uneasiness  In  its 
operation,  which  render  it  the  most  agreeable  aperient  in  the  world.  Hut 
to  ensure  the  proper  action  of  this  natural  physic  in  relieving  effectually 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  procure  its  application  with  perfect  ease, 
it  must  he  applied  with  Dr.  HCOTT's  APERITIVE  VASB,  which  is  sold 
onh  by  W.  PINE, 309,  Strand,  third  house  from  Exeter  Hall.  Also  SONI- 
i'Kltsj  which  may  be  worn  constantly ,  aud  may  be  made  to  magnify  voices 
to  any  pitch  a  deaf  person  may  find  necessary.  Descriptions  sent  ]>ost  free 
on  receipt  of  two  letter  stamps. 


TJUPTUBES.- 
V  many  eminen 
wear,  and  if  a  euro  is 
carefully  attended  tv 
for  One  G«!nea  fje 
being  always  presrr 
iu  tke  short 


BAILEY'S  TRUSSES  ore  declared  by 

urgoonsto  be  the  l»est;  they  are  light  and  easy  to 
he  obta i ne*t < tlttr*  w  ill  effect  it.  The  patient  is  also 
1  M'-  RjilQI^I*  1^  as»i-itants  dm  ing  Twelve  Months 
iim  hicl"^''*- '  f*^*hi^  :nr  a  j-ropcr  oil in.>tment 
S,  trie  nii^ffrMTct^  will  he  enabled  to  effect  their 
time  possible.  Tnissesmay  hi- had  as  low  as  7s.  Gd.  and 


10s.  HA.    Ladies  attended  by  an  experienced  female  n.-s':stant. 
HAILEY'S,  41H,  Oxford-street,  London.   Mr.lt.  attends  in  the  country. 
An  allowance  to  Poor  Patients. 


SUPERIOR  FRENCH  BEDDING.— HEAL  and  SON'S 
MATTRESSES,  of  fine  long  wool  and  horse-hair,  are  quite  equal  to  the 
beat  that  are  made  in  Paris ;  also  spring  Mattresses  combining  the  utmost 
elasticity  with  the  greatest  durability.  Lists  of  prices  of  every  description  of 
bedding  sent  free  by  post.   HEAL  and  SON,  1%,  Tottcnham-court-road 


GKEAT  BRITAIN  MUTUAL    LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

14,  WATERLOO-PLACE,  PALL-MALL,  LONDON. 
THE  CHISHOLM,  Chairman. 
WILLIAM  MORI.EY,  Esq..  Deputy-Chairman, 
j^tf      Great  advantages  offered  to  Policy- holders  oy  this  Instituiion. 

Paorixs.-  —The  whole  of  the  profits  divided  annually  among  the  MEM- 
BERS, after  payment  of  five  annual  premiums. 

An  ample  guaranteed  Capital,  in  addition  to  the  fund  continually  accu- 
mulating from  Premiums,  fullv  sufficient  to  afford  complete  security. 

Cr.Kni  r. — Credit  given  to  MEMBERS  for  half  the  ainuunt  of  the  first  live 
annual  premiums,  without  security 
Loans  granted  on  Assurances  being  effected. 

An  extremely  low  rate  of  Premium,  without  participation  in  the  Profits, 
but  with  the  option,  at  any  time  within  five  years,  of  paying  the  difference 
between  the  Reduced  Rates  and  the  Mutual  Assurance  Hates;  and  thus 
becoming  Members  of  the  Society,  and  entitled  to  a  full  partic  ipation  in  the 
Profits. 

(Extinct  from  the  Reduced  Scale  of  Rates,  for  an  Assurance  of  £100. 


Age. 

Annual  1'ivinium. 

One  Year 

Seven  Years. 

Whole  Life. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

20 

1  0  9 

1   1  6 

1  13  11 

30 

12  9 

13  3 

■I  2  1 

40 

15  6 

17  6 

2  16  4 

50 

1  IS  9 

2  16 

4   1  11 

GO 

3   3  5 

3  17  0 

6    S  3 

Full  particulars  are  dct:iilcd  in  the  Prospectus. 

A.  R.  Irvine.  Managing  Director. 

CAUTION. — All  persons  advertisim:  Succcdaneum  for  stopping  decayed 
teeth,  fraudulently  attempt  to  imitate  Mr.  Clarke's  original  Suceedaneum  ; 
and  if  nnv  Succedaneiun  than  Mr.  Clarke  8  be  purchased,  it  will  be  disco- 
vered useless.  Mr.  Clarke  can  say,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  that 
he  has  sold  3000  bottles  of  Suceedaneum  within  16  months  ;  and  5W00  indivi- 
duals have  been  able  to  use  it  successfully  ;  and  most  of  the  other  pur- 
chueen  have  been  to  Mr.  Clarke,  at  his  residence,  01,  Lower  Grosvenor- 
streot,  London,  to  have  their  teeth  stopped,  without  any  further  charge 
th:m  the  ori^'iiKi!  cost  of  tho  Suceedaneum,  [nice  5s.  Sold  wholesale  to  all 
the  chemists  in  town  and  country  ;  and  none  is  genuine  unless  had  through 
Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons,  wholesale  Medicine  Warehouse,  95,  Farringdon- 
street;  Edwards  and  Son,  U7,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  ;  Hannny  and  Co.,  ti'i. 
Ox  ford -street ;  Collcck  aud  Mom  I  y  ,  139,  Upper  Thames-Street,  London  ;  and 
other  respectable  \\  ln-K^.lr  Mc<lii-ine  Warcliouses  .  or  Mr.  Clarke  can  send 

it  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  receiving  a  Post-office 
Order.   

T^OK  STOPPINfi  DECAYED  TEETH,  however  large 

J?  the  cavity.— Pati-onised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager,  her 
ltoval  Hi?hnc*s  the  Duchess  of  Gloucestei-,  liis  Grace  the  Duke  of  WeRuuj- 
ton.and  the  principal  Nobility.— Mr.  CLAltKE'S  S V CCE DA N E UM,  for 
■topping  decayed  teeth,  is  far  superior  to  anything  ever  used  before,  as  it 
is  placed  in  the  tooth  without  any  pressure  or  pain,  becomes  ns  hard  as  tlie 
enamel  immediately  alter  application,  and  remains  firm  in  the  tooth  for 
ily  rendering  extraction  unnecessary,  but  also  making  the 
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James  Clark,  ltart.,  M.D.,  and  Dr.  Loeock,  Physician! 
numerous  other  Members  of  the  Medical  Profession,  a 
gfuious  system  of  supplying  artificial  teeth  hitherto 
ho  contrived  as  to  adapt  themselves  over  tlie  most  tent! 
ing  stumps,  without  causing  the  least  pain,  render 
extraction  quite  unnecessary;  and  in  order  that  hiss, 
the  reach  of  tlie  most  economical,  he  will  continue'  the  same  moderate 
charges.  Mr.  C'Liitkr.,  Suru'eon-Dentlst,  No.  01,  Gruvcsuor  street,  Uond- 
strcct,  London.  At  home  from  eleven  till  four> 


•  Mr.CLAKKE'S  SUCC12- 
is  are  enclosed.  Price  5s., 
iwn  and  country  ;  andean 
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Patronised  by  HER  MAJESTY,  H.R.H.  l'HINCE  ALU  BUT,  the  Royal 
Family,  and  Nobility,  and  the  several  Sovereigns  and  Courts  of  Europe. 

"POWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  for  the  Growth  and 
flA*  for  Preserving  and  Beautifying  the  Human  Hair.   Price  3s.  Od., 
Family  Bottles  (equal  t<>  four  small]  10s.  0d.,  and  double  that  size, 

ROWLAND'S  KAIADOR 
for  Improving  and  Beautifying  the  skin  and  Complexion.   Price  4s.  6d.  and 
Ud.  per  bottle,  duty  included. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO, 
or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  renders  the  Teeth  beautifully  Whlte/and  pre- 
serves the  Gums.   Price  '2s.  yd.  prr  box,  duty  included. 

CAUTION. 

Unprincipled  shopkeepers,  for  the  sake  mf  gaining  a  trifle  more  profit, 
rend  the  most  deleterious  compounds  as  the  "  genuine"  MACASHAU  OIL, 

KALYDOR,  and  ODONTO.    It  i«  tbeic  fore  necessary  on  purchasing  wither 
rticlc  to  see  the  word  "  ROWLAND'S  '  is  on  the  Wrapper,  and  that"  A. 
ROWLAND  &  SON,  20,  HATTON  GARDEN,"  is  on  the  Govenunent 
suunp  affixed  on  the  KALYDOR  and  ODONTO. 

Sold  by  them,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
All  others  are  FRAUDULENT  COUNTERFEITS 


T 


HE  L  E  G. 

Reader,  In  following  up  our  views,  we  beg 
To  say  a  word  or  two  upon  "  The  I*cg." 
The  human  "  Legs"  by  Nature  were  supplied 
As  pillars  of  support  on  either  side. 
The  "  Leg"  it  wis  which  first  gave  man  the  notion 
Of  gaining  any  part  by  locomotion. 
Man  with  the  "  Leg"  can  move  about  at  will ; 
And,  but  for  this,  he  must,  indeed,  "  stand  still." 
How,  then,  should  such  a  useful  limb  be  deek'd  ? 
We  ought  to  treat  the  "  Leg"  with  great  respect. 
From  Musks  many  lessons  may  be learn'd 
So  far  as"  gentlemen"  may  be  conceoi'd. 
MOSES  aud  SON  have  trousers  at  their  Mart. 
Which  make  the"  Leg"  look  elegantly  smart, 
The  human  "  Leg"  may  move  with  perfect  ease 
With  such  superior  coverings  as  these. 
They  give  the  "  Leg"  new  lieauty  in  its  form; 
And  in  tho  winter  they  will  keep  it  warm. 
Then  come  all  ye  who  have  a  "  Leg"  to  walk , 
And  purchase  trousers  which  are  all  the  talk. 
MOSES  and  SON  your  favours  humbly  beg  ; 
And  in  return  they'll  not  forget  your  "  Leg." 

LIST  OF  PRICES. 

i'.  i .  \  D  i   MADE.  £   8.  d. 

Tweed  TaglioniB  ....     from   9   7  6 

Ditto,  superior  quality,  with  silk  collar,  tuffs,  and  facings  .   0  13  S 

Codringtons  and  Chesterfield  in  light  and  gentlemanly  materials  .  0  18  6 
Caehmcrcttc  Coats  in  every  style  and  make, including  tlie  Rtgistre 

aPeltoc  .  .  .  .13  0 

Holland,  Jean,  Grand  Drill,  and  Diagonal  Blouses  .  .036 

Splendid  Summer  Yosts  .  .  .  from   0   2  6 

Cachmerc  and  Persian  ditto,  in  endless  Taricty    .  .  .046 

Pduck  and  Fancy  Satins  .  .  .  .  .066 

Cloth  Trousers  .  .  .     from  0  9  0 

Tweed  ditto     .  .  ...  0  4  6 

Spring  ditto  (woollen)  ,  ..050 

Dress  Coats  ...  ..100 
Frock  Coats      ...  ..130 

MtDE  TO  ME18CAE. 

Tweed  Coats,  trimmed  with  silk            .  .  .  0  12  0 
ai  hmerette  ditto,  in  any  shape,  handsomely  trimmed,  mado  in  the 

first  style  of  fashion   .                      .  .  .           .15  0 

Baxe  Gotha  ditto,  handsomely  trimmed  .  .   1  15  0 

Quilting  Vests  6s.  Cd.,  or  three  for          .*  .  .   0  1»  0 

Cachioere  ditto,  in  choice  patterns        .  .  .086 

Satin  ditto,  plain  or  fancy          .           .  .  .            .  0  14  6 

Spring  Trousers,  in  great  variety  .  .  0  10  6 

Tweed  ditto,  in  choice  patterns              .  ,  .  .0136 

Single-Milled  Albert  and  Plain  Doe  Trousers  .  0  19  0 

Best  Quality  Black,  or  Dress  ditto          .  .  .           .16  0 

Dress  CoaU      .           .           .           .  .  .          .  1  12  0 

Ditto,  ditto,  best  manufactured  .  .  .          ,  2  15  0 

Frock  Coats      ...  .  .   1  15  0 

Ditto,  ditto,  best  manufactured  .  .  .330 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  The  Leviathan  of  Trade,"  with  full  directions  for 
self- measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  he  had  at  nv<*  minutes'  notice,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  .  .     from  116 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers      .  .  .     from  0  18  0 

Important.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  approved  ofi  ex- 
changed, or  the  money  returned. 

OnsravR.  E.  MOSES  aud  SON,  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  151,  Minories,  and  86,  Aid- 
gate,  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

Caption.  E.  Mosrs  and  Son  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  against 
Imposition,  having  learned  that  the  un  trades  manlike  falsehood  of  being 
connected  with  them,  or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  in 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
with  any  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  IiOtidon  ;  and  those  who  do  desirn 
genuine  Cheap  Clothing  should  (to  prevent  disappointment,  &c.)  call  or  send 
to  154,  Minories,  or  Sfi,  Aldgnte,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  tnis  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 

NOTICE. 

Observe — This  Establishment  will  be  closed  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  Kith,  17th,  aud  lHth  Inst.,  till  Saturday  Evening,  when  business 
will  be  resumed  till  1'2  o'clock. 


Printed  at  the  White frinrs  Printing-office,  Ttouveric-strcet,  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  Wbltefrlars,  In  the  City  of  London,  by  Joun  (iadsut,  printer,  of 
Number7,  Kidgniount-plaee,  liampsieud  road,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairfield  place,  Cheetham-hill-road,  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  published  at  Num- 
ber 67,  Fleet-street,  in  the  parish  in*  St.  Dunstan-in-the- West,  in  the  city 
of  London,  by  Abraham  W  ai.tkh  Paui-toh,  Of  Number  0?,  TTlJUli slU  Ml. 
aforcsufth--  Saturday,  October  11, 1845, 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribe)*  of£l  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fund 
Will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  ofthispubli 
cation  for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  lialj-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  ivill  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  w  ill  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  of  The  League,  Kewall's- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or  07,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  of  The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 


Tlie  Council  of  the  League  begs  to  announce  that  the  List 
of  Subscriptions  for  beds,  to  be  presented  to  Agricultural 
labourers,  is  now  completed.  No  further  donation  fur  that 
purpose  can  be  received,  as  the  amount  already  subscribed 
is  quite  equal  to  the  number  that  can  be  furnished. 

The  Council  also  begs  most  cordially  to  thank  the  sub- 
scribers for  their  ready  co-operation,  and  to  assure  them 
that  tlieir  benevolent  intentions  will  be  carried  into  imme- 
diate effect. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


(  We  beg  to  inform  our  subscribers  that  bound  volumes  of 
the  League  newspaper,  containing  lite  whole  of  the  first 
years  Numbers,  may  be  had  on  application  at  tlie  offices, 
eiilier  in  London  or  Manchester. 


QUALIFY!  QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 
Now  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Revising  Barris- 
ters' Courts  are  everywhere  thawing  to  a  close,  we 
entreat  all  Free  Traders  in  the  counties,  who  arc  not 
in  possession  of  the  vote,  to  look  out  at  once  for 
qualifications.  Those  who  have  already  placed  their 
names  upon  the  county  lists,  must  canvass  their 
neighbours  to  do  likewise.  There  is  now  no  douht 
or  difficulty  ahout  the  possibility  or  the  right  of 
securing  a  county  vote,  either  hy  single  property  or 
joint  ownership.  Everywhere  the  revising  banis- 
ters have  decided  that  the  bond  fide  purchase  of  a 
freehold  property,  yielding  a  clear  annual  income  of 
40s.,  entitles  the  owner  to  a  county  vote.  Some  of 
the  banisters  have  even  declared  their  opinion  that 
it  is  a  commendable  act  to  purchase  property  with 
the  view  of  possessing  the  franchise.  Not  only  is 
it  praiseworthy  to  do  so  ;  hut,  in  our  opinion,  it  is 
disgraceful  to  every  man  above  the  rank  of  an  un- 
skilled labourer  who  does  not  aim  at  possessing  a 
40s.  freehold.  From  what  has  been  already  done 
on  a  small  scale  in  a  few  counties,  we  are  satisfied 
that,  by  this  simple  and  all  hut  universally  acces- 
sible avenue  to  power,  the  people  of  this  country, 
can  secure  for  themselves  the  right  to  make  good 
Jaws,  and  thus  put  down  peaceably  and  constitu- 
tionally the  undue  ascendancy  of  a  particular  class. 
To  bo  entitled  to  be  upon  the  register  next  year,  the 
freehold  must  be  possessed  before  the  31st  of  Ja- 
nuary. The  sooner  the  property  is  looked  after,  the 
better  will  bo  the  chance  of  making  a  good  bar- 
gain. We  shall  not  enter  into  detailed  instructions 
for  the  purchase  of  freeholds,  but  simply  recommend 
our  friends  to  intrust  the  business  to  lawyers  who 
are  known  to  be  friends  to  Free  Trade. 


SOUTH  LANCASHIRE  OUR  OWN ! 
Never,  since  the  commencement  of  our  seven 
years'  struggle,  have  we  had  a  more  cheering  and 
heartstirring  announcement  for  our  constituents 
and  friends,  the  Free  Xrudo  public— one  sealing  the 


labours  of  the  past  with  a  more  decisive  success,  or 
giving  more  significant  presage  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  futiu'C — than  that  which  the  result  of  this  year's 
registration  now  enables  us  to  make.  South  Lan- 
cashire is  our  own  !  The  battle  of  the  Regis- 
tration Courts  is  here  fought  and  won.  The  un- 
tiring exertions,  the  unsleeping  activity  and  vigilance, 
the  admirable  organisation,  with  wliich  tlie  Free 
Traders  of  South  Lancashire  have  sought  those 
constitutional  franchises  which  guarantee  social 
and  industrial  rights,  are  now  crowned  with  victory. 
Once  for  all,  South  Lancashire  belongs  to  the 
League.    Rather,  we  would  say — as  South  Lanca 


shire  "belongs"  only  to  itself  and  tlie   empire    and  epitomised  expression  of  that  industrial  civilisa- 


(it  is  counties  like  South  Warwickshire  that  recog- 
nise* proprietors) — South  Lancashire  is  identified 
with  the  League — is  tlie  League.  South  Lancashire 
has,  once  for  all,  adopted,  iu  the  most  formal  and 
authentic  manner,  the  principle  of  which  the  League 
is  the  exponent  and  organ.  The  monopolist  majo- 
rity of  COO,  wliich  15  months  ago  made  Mr. 
Entwisle  a  monopolist  legislator,  is  now,  under  the 
present  registration,  turned  into  a  Free  Trade 
majority  of  Three  Thousand.  Never  again  will 
South  Lancashire  witness  or  enact  the  stupendous 
absurdity  of  a  contest  on  tlie  question  of  chaining 
or  unchaining  her  own  industry.  The  question  is 
a  question  no  longer,  and  there  can  be  no  contest 
without  two  parties.  Come  the  next  election  when 
it  may,  South  Lancashire  will  quietly  return  two 
Free  Traders. 

The  industrial  power  of  tlus  country  has  now 
fairly  measured  its  strength  with  feudalism,  and 
gained  a  victory  as  brilliant  as  it  will  be  fruitful  of 
results.  The  "  great  families'*  which  for  centuries 
have  ruled  and  represented  South  Lancashire,  arc 
now  politically  no  more  than  the  poorest  of  those 
artisans  who  constitute  our  new  democratic  landed 
interest.  The  Stanleys,  the  Egertons,  the  Scaris- 
brooks,  the  Gerards,  just  count  as  so  many  units. 
They  have  their  votes — such  of  them  as  are  com- 
moners— like  the  rest  of  us,  and  that  is  all.  As 
leaders  and  rulers  of  the  people,  they  are  extinct. 
They  have  set  themselves  against  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  they  have  found  their  master.  They  have 
pretended  to  stem  the  flood-tide  of  public  intelli- 
gence, and  they  are  swept  away.  Their  attempt 
to  crush  the  principles  of  commercial  liberty,  and 
obstruct  the  course  of  public  right,  lias  reacted  in 
their  own  political  annihilation. 

This  magnificent  success  of  the  popular  power  is 
virtually  decisive  of  the  Free  Trade  struggle.  It  is 
not  merely  that  two  monopolist  members  of  the 
I  [ouse  of  Commons  are  about  to  be  replaced  by  two 
Free  Trade  members.  South  Lancashire  counts 
for  more  than  two  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
the  landlords,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  Post, 
and  tlie  Jlerahl,  and  the  Standard  (poor  Standard! 
which  told  us,  fifteen  mouths  ago,  that  Mr.  En- 
twisle's  return  was  "  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
League ")  are  thoroughly  well  aware.  In  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  empire,  South  Lancashire  counts 
for  that  which  it  really  is — the  type  and  embodi- 
ment of  that  commercial  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try which  makes  Great  Britain  a  first-class  European 
power.  How  long,  we  should  like  to  know,  will 
any  Minister — how  long,  especially,  will  such  a 
Minister  as  Sir  Robert  Peel — dare  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  this  commercial  and  manufacturing 
country  on  principles  which  are  explicitly  con- 
demned by  the  numbers,  wealth,  intelligence,  men- 
tal activity,  and  public  spirit  of  South  Lancashire? 
How  long  will  any  portion  of  the  public  press  set 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  voice  of  the  county  wliich 
supports  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  popular  litera- 
ture of  the  age?  Why,  there  is  more  of  the 
empire  in  South  Lancashire — more  of  everything 
that  makes  us  an  empire— thun  iu  half  the  southern 


counties  together.  South  Lancashire  is  the  seat  of 
the  great  staple  manufacture  that  supplies  half  of 
our  exports — that  sustains  half  of  our  external  force 
and  greatness.  It  is  the  home  of  the  steam-engine, 
the  birth-place  of  the  locomotive  and  railroad,  and 
the  cradle  of  the  League.  Mechanical  inventions 
wliich  are  ckanging  the  face  of  Europe,  and  a  poli- 
tical organisation  winch  is  acting  on  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world,  have  alike  their  origin  in 
South  Lancashire.  In  its  industrial  organization, 
its  free  and  active  intellectual  life,  its  triumphant 
applications  of  science  to  the  arts,  South  Lancashire 
is  the  very  type  of  modern  progress — the  condensed. 


sion  which  all  European  nations  are  striving  to 
imitate  and  rival.  For  any  man  to  dream  that  tho 
voice  of  South  Lancashire,  on  an  industrial  ques- 
tion, only  tells  for  as  much  as  that  of  South  Wilts 
or  South  Devon — or  that  South  Lancashire,  with  its 
two  Members  of  Parliament,  exercises  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  political  power  of  Dorsetshire,  with  its 
three  Members — would  imply  a  state  of  mind,  tho 
correction  of  wliich  we  are  contented  to  adjourn 
until  the  first  week  of  the  first  session  of  the  next 
Parliament. 

We  are  perfectly  sure  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  com- 
prehends tho  import  of  a  registered  Free  Trade  ma- 
jority of  3000  in  South  Lancasliire.  Nay,  more 
than  this,  we  verily  believe  that  underneath  tho 
husk  and  shell  of  political  formalisms,  trickeries,  and 
conventionalisms  in  which  the  Minister  is  encase  1, 
"  Sir  Robert  Peel  has"  (at  times)  "  a  heart  after  all," 
to  which  these  tidings  of  the  triumphant  course  of 
the  principles  that  he  deems  "  sound  "  and  "  en- 
lightened" will  inipart^as'lively  an  emotion  of  satis- 
faction as  a  hacknied  Parliamentary  politician  and 
party  tactitian  is  capable  of  enjoying.  There  must 
be  enough  of  the  blood  of  old  "  Parsley  Peel "  still 
running  in  the  Premier's  veins  to  enable  him  to 
forget,  for  the  moment  at  least,  tho  entanglements 
of  monopolist  pledges,  monopolist  speeches,  and 
monopolist  party-ties,  in  the  manly  pride  of  seeing 
his  own  county  luad  the  movement  for  commercial 
and  industrial  enfranchisement.  If  it  only  reach 
him  at  a  moment  when  Hansard  is  out  of  his  head, 
we  are  quite  certain  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  regard  the 
news  from  the  South  Lancashire  registration  courts 
as  good  news. 

Most  heartily  do  we  congratulate  all  Free  Traders 
on  tho  successes  of  this  year's  registration;  successes 
which,  though  most  striking  and  decisive  in  the  case 
of  South  Lancasliire,  are  not  by  auy  means  (as  we 
shall  take  other  opportunities  of  showing)  confined 
to  that  district  The  "virtual  annual  election"  of 
the  Registration  Courts  has  yielded  results  which 
— whether  viewed  in  their  direct  bearing  with  refer- 
ence to  the  next  great  electoral  conflict,  or  indi- 
rectly, as  signs  of  the  progress  and  tendencies  of 
opinion— sufficiently  indicate  that  the  classes  with 
whom  rests,  in  the  last  resort,  the  sovereignty  of 
tho  empire,  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  ap- 
proaching and  final  struggle  with  the  powers  of 
feudalism. 


REPORTED  FAILURE  OF  THE  POTATO- 
CROP  IN  IRELAND. 
We  have  placed  among  our  literary  notices  a  his- 
torical account  of  the  introduction  of  the  potato  into 
Ireland.  Sinco  that  article  was  written,  we  have 
received  tho  following  letter  from  a  resident  land- 
lord, the  proprietor  of  extensive  estates  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  who  has  been  long  and  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  his  intelligence  and  his  patriotism. 

"  The  accounts  from  various  quarters  of  the  state  of  the 
potato-crop  are  really  fearful.  The  disease  prevails  exten- 
sively in  the  county  of  Cork  ;  and  since  they  have  began  to 
dig  the  main  crop,  it  is  idso  found  to  prevail  in  this  county 
(Waterfowl).  Potatoes  appearing  sound  when  dug,  inniaiiy 
instances  liuvc  rotted  in  tho  heaps,    If  there  is  uuyiliiiig. 
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like  a  genera]  failure,  the  consequences  in  this  country  will 
be  awful.  I  have  advised  my  tenants  not  to  send  their  corn 
to  market.  Kvenif  the  failure  is  not  very  general,  still  from 
what  already  appears,  the  price  of  corn  will  be  very  high.  If 
the  failure  is  general,  wc  shall  want  all  our  provisions  at 
home  to  save  the  lives  of  our  own  people.  In  this  case,  to 
send  corn  to  England  will  be  out  of  the  question.  Our  own 
corn  will  go  but  a  short  way  in  feeding  the  multitudes 
hitherto  supported  by  potatoes.  The  Corn  Laws  can  no 
longer  be  maintained.  They  have  done  too  much  mischief 
already  by  driving  vast  numbers  in  England  as  well  as  here 
to  adopt  potatoes  as  their  principal  food.  The  state  of  the 
potato  crop  here  must  seriously  affeet  the  subsistence  of  the 
people  of  England  ;  but  with  us  there  is  too  great  probabi- 
lity of  absolute  famine.  As  is  truly  observed  in  the  last 
Number  of  The  League,  'Lower  than  potatoes,  there  is 
nothing  but  death  by  hunger.' " 

The  melancholy  intelligence  contained  in  this 
letter  is  confirmed  from  all  quarters ;  every  Irish 
paper  contains  fresh  intelligence  of  ravages  com- 
mitted by  the  potato-disease  in  quarter?  where  its 
presence  was  not  suspected.  So  great  is  tlie  alarm 
in  Cork  that  several  of  the  citizens  have  requested 
their  chief  magistrate  to  convene  a  public  meeting 
ion  the  subject ;  and  his  letter,  in  reply  to  this  and 
some  other  suggestions,  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

"  I  shall,  as  in  duty  bound,  communicate  to  Government 
the  very  general  opinion  entertained  here,  that  the  potato 
crop  is  very  much  damaged ;  and  not  with  a  view  to  create 
unnecessary  alarm,  but  to  induce  forethought,  and  a  delibe- 
rate preparation  for  whatever  events  may  result.  In  the  time 
of  the  cholera  the  citizens  of  Cork  experienced  that  awful  in- 
fliction in  a  mitigated  form,  because  they  were  prepared;  let 
us  now,  without  precipitateness  or  terror,  attend  to  facts, 
Mid  be  prepared  for  whatever  be  the  will  of  Providence  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  food  of  the  country.  I  would 
not  think  it  as  yet,  and  in  this  premature  state  of  our  know- 
lege,  prudent  to  request  Government  to  adopt  any  specific 
restrictions  of  provision  export ;  it  is  the  business  and  duty, 
however,  of  the  authorities,  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  the 
State  of  agricultural  productions,  and  to  be  ready  to  act  firmly 
Had  promptly,  if  there  be  a  proved  necessity  for  interference. 
Ah  to  '  stopping  the  distilleries,'  I  deplore  the  fact  that  whole- 
some food  is  daily  perverted  into  poison  for  the  mind,  the 
morals,  and  the  body  of  mankind;  but  I  hope  that  they  may 
be  stopped  yet  on  higher  grounds  than  even  the  important 
necessity  of  mitigating  a  temporary  scarcity.  The  Govern- 
ment ought  to  know  that  every  evil  and  mischief  which  befals 
the  people,  is  aggravated  by  the  results  of  distillation  ;  and 
of  course,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  revenue,  it  ought  to  he  dis- 
couraged. The  corn  crops  will,  no  doubt,  all  be  required,  we 
hope,  for  increased  labour  on  raihjpads,  increased  payment  of 
wages,  and  increased  consumption  of  grain  food  ;  if  all  this 
combine  with  a  deficient  potato  crop,  the  restrictive  Com 
Laws,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  first  rendered  nugatory  by  orders  in 
council,  and  finally  abrogated.  The  suggestions  of  some 
persons,  '  to  seek  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  potatoes,' 
requires  cautious  reflection  ;  if  they  will  not  keep  in  pits,  the 
sooner  the  poor  people  can  get  money  for  some  of  them  the 
better,  and  if  they  do  keep,  there  is  a  large  crop  in  the  coun- 
try, which  can  spare  a,  tenth  without  much  injury  to  the 
general  home  supply.  Restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  trade 
should  he  a  last  resource ;  but  if  necessary,  it  must  be 
boldly  adopted.    I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient, 

"  Oct.  10th,  1845.   Richard  Dowden  (R),  Mayor." 

Mr.  Dowden  is  not  the  only  Irish  magistrate  who 
has  deemed  it  necessary  to  place  himself  in  com- 
munication with  the  Castle;  several  other  func- 
tionaries in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  have 
warned  the  Government  of  the  alarming  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Irish 
people,  mid  have  urged  that  precautionary  measures 
should  bo  immediately  adopted  to  avert  the  fright- 
ful evils  of  famine.  Among  the  suggestions  made 
is  the  immediate  opening  of  the  ports  to  the  pro- 
duce of  all  nations — a  step  taken  by  Mr.  Canning 
at  a  similar  crisis,  when  his  ministry  was  far  weaker 
than  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  judicious  course  taken  by  the  Irish  magis- 
trates throws  the  responsibility  of  the  future  on  the 
Government.  In  spite,  not  only  of  remonstrances, 
hut  of  then-  own  avowed  convictions,  that  "  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  are  the  principles  of  com- 
mon sense,"  they  resolved  to  maintain  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  for  the  consequences  of  these  laws  they  are 
answerable  to  the  nation. 

It  appears  from  the  latest  accounts,  that  the  har- 
vests in  the  United  States  have  been  very  abun- 
dant this  year ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 
ports  were  immediately  opened,  a  fair  supply  might 
he  expected  in  a  few  weeks;  but  if  the  measure  be 
delayed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Belgium  and' 
Holland,  in  both  of  which  counties  the  Corn  Laws 
have  been  suspended,  will  anticipate  us  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States.  At  this  very  moment 
there  are  vessels  in  the  harbour  of  Cork  taking  in 
cargoes  of  potatoes  for  exportation  to  Rotterdam. 

It  is  only  justice  to  statu  that  the  Irish  Govern- 


mcnt  has  taken  proper  steps  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  evil,  by  sending  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  crops  in  the  principal  potato- 
growing  districts  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  ; 
and  that  information  has  been  sought  from  the 
several  boards  of  Poor  Law  guardians.  It  will  not 
do  to  trifle  with  the  lives  of  millions,  when  the  dan- 
ger of  famine  is  so  imminent.  If  the  reports  sent 
to  Government  confirm  the  fearful  apprehensions 
that  arc  entertained,  the  ministers  must  open  the 
ports  by  an  <  h  der  in  Council,  and  take  their  chance 
of  an  act  of  indemnify.  There  is  little  danger  of 
their  being  refused  ;  the  sliding-scale  is  but  as  dust 
in  the  balance  when  compared  with  the  peril  of 
starvation  to  an  entire  people. 

We  cannot  contemplate  this  state  of  things  with- 
out feeling  some  astonishment  at  the  fatuity  with 
which  the  supporters  of  the  Com  Laws  have  wil- 
fully exposed  the  country  to  this  imminent  danger. 
The  cry  of  not  being  dependent  on  foreigners  has, 
at  this  moment,  rendered  us  almost  wholly  dependent 
bn  foreign  growers.  Tho  stocks,  which  under  a 
system  of  Free  Trade  would  have  accumulated  in 
bur  warehouses,  are  too  low  to  afford  any  ground 
Trf  confidence.  Sudden  want  produces  sudden  de- 
mand, and  supplies  are  wanting  in  the  unexpected 
crisis. 

Even  should  it  appear  on  inquiry  that  the  dan- 
ger has  been  exaggerated,  we  shall  have  received 
solemn  warning  that  the  evii,  ts  po3sim.e.  It  woidd 
argue  little  for  the  intelligence  of  our  age  and  coun- 
try if  such  a  terrible  contingency  continued  to  be 
disregarded.  Every  one  must  now  see  that  Free 
Trade  in  food  can  alone  give  us  assurance  of  safety, 
and  the  further  delay  of  the  measure  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  iniquitous  tempting  of  Providence. 


RAILWAY  ENTERPRISE,  AND  THE  CORN 
LAW. 

Among  the  many  new  and  grave  considerations 
which  the  agricultural  and  commercial  histoiy  of 
the  present  year  has  introduced  into  the  Free  Trade 
question,  there  is  none  which  more  imperiously 
claims  the  attention,  both  of  our  statesmen  and  of 
all  classes  of  the  community,  than  that  suggested  by 
the  recent  startling  development  of  railway  enter- 
prise. It  is  not  our  business  at  present  to  warn  the 
public  against  embarking  in  bubble  speculations, 
or  to  attempt  the  task  of  checking  the  prevalent 
■mania  for  share  gambling ;  nor  do  we  propose  to  follow 
our  contemporaries  of  the  press,  in  estimating  the 
relation  which  the  vast  yet  finite  resources  of 
British  capital  and  industry  sustain  to  that  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  wealth  and  strength  to  which 
the  country  has  committed,  or  is  about  to  commit 
itself.  Oiu'  object,  in  adverting  to  this  subject,  is 
simply  to  press  on  the  public  attention  the  fearful 
risks  of  embarking  in  any  large, ;  novel,  and  long- 
dated industrial  enterprise,  however  intrinsically  use- 
ful and  profitable,  with  such  a  contingency  impend- 
ing over  us  as  that  to  which  we  are-  annually  ex- 
posed by  the  landlords'  Corn  Law. 

The  immense  engagements  to  which,  under  the 
Railway  Acts  of  the  last  two  sessions,  the  capital 
and  labour  of  Great  Britain  now  stand  pledged — 
not  to  speak  of  the  very  large  addition  to  our  obli- 
gations which  will  certainly  be  made  by  the  legis- 
lation of  1840 — may,  or  may  not,  be  more  than  tins 
country  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  capable  of  ful- 
filling. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
their  fulfilment  will  task  all  our  disposable  strength 
— will  require  uninterrupted  commercial  prosperity, 
plentiful  and  regular  supplies  of  every  necessary  of 
life,  and  an  easy  and  steady  money-market.  Any 
considerable  commercial  reverse — any  serious  de- 
rangement of  our  monetary  allitirs — such  as  would 
infallibly  ensue  on  a  bad  harvest,  with  the  Corn 
Law  unrepealed — would  now  be  inconceivably  oala- 
mitous.  The  railway  schemes  at  present  in  pro- 
gross,  or  in  contemplation,  are  the  product  of  plenty 
and  prosperity,  and  they  demand  a  continuance  of 
plenty  and  prosperity  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
their  successful  accomplishment.  We  havo  been 
taking  for  granted,  vtfth  careless  confidence,  that 
we  aro  to  go  on  repeating,  and  repeating  again, 
through  au  indefinite  succession  of  years,  the  happy 


experience  of  this  year  and  the  last — that  tho 
next  five  years,  or  ten  years,  will  one  and  all  be 
like  1844  and  1845,  and  not  like  1839  and  18,40; 
and  woe  betide  us  if  this  easy  and  pleasant  assump- 
tion be  not  realised !  We  have  enlisted  a  vast  army 
of  labourers  for  a  costly  and  protracted  warfare,  and 
arc  still  beating  up  for  fresh  recruits  ;  it  is  tune  to 
see  to  the  state  and  prospects  of  our  stores.  We 
are  about  to  venture  on  the  portentous  experiment 
of  turning  tens  of  thousands  of  our  producers  of 
food  into  consumers;  and  our  straightened  and  im- 
poverished agriculture,  with  tliisnewand"  peculiar 
burden,"  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  any  avail- 
able suecedamum.  We  aro  going  to  make  a  gigantic 
effort,  and  we  have  no  strength  to  waste.  With  our 
capital  and  labour  committed  to  the  construction 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  iron  railway,  wc  must  run 
no  needless  risks.  We  must  clear  out  of  our  way 
the  frightful  possibility  of  another  1839. 

We  hear  much  of  "  railway  mania."  But  all  the 
madness  of  private  or  corporate  speculation  is  sober 
wisdom  as  compared  with  the  national  infatuation 
which  plays  this  annual  game  of  hazard  against  the 
elements.  The  worst  and  most  fatal  form  of  rail- 
way mania  is  that  by  which  the  Government  and 
Legislature  of  the  country  are  so  deeply  infected — 
the  mania  of  acting,  in  matters  of  the  largest  and 
weightiest  national  concern,  on  an  assumption 
which,  with  our  present  anti-connncrcial  code,  may 
break  down  any  year — which  must  break  down 
some  year.  By  all  the  analogies  of  our  past  expe- 
rience, it  is,  practically  speaking,  certain  that  within 
two,  three,  or  fom  years  from  this  time,  we  shall 
have  such  a  harvest  as  will  realise  the  worst  terrors 
which  haunted  us  ten  weeks  back.  And  it  is  also 
certain,  that  if  such  a  harvest  overtake  us,  with  the 
law  for  keeping  empty  granaries  still  unrepealed,  the 
blow  will  fall  with  cruel  and  crushing  force  on  the 
"  railway  interest."  The  remembrance  of  those 
weeks  of  July  and  August  last,  during  which 
"shares"  trembled  with  every  storm  of  hail  and 
shower  of  rain,  and  the  money  articles  of  the  daily 
papers  were  a  sort  of  meteorological  register,  may 
sufficiently  warn  the  railway  interest,  the  country, 
and  the  Government,  that*  those  undertakings  on 
which  we  are  about  to  expend  the  surplus  accumu- 
lation of  a  brief  and  precarious  prosperity  will  be 
the  first  to  feel,  and  the  last  to  overcome,  the  effects 
of  national  exhaustion  and  collapse. 


THE  VASSALS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
WARWICK. 

If  all  popular  constituencies  were  like  that  of 
South  Warwickshire,  and  all  popular  candidates 
like  Mr.  Bolton  King,  the  former  "  Radical  "  Mem- 
ber for  the  county  town,  we  should  beg  to  be  excused 
from  further  attendances  on  so  sorry  a  farce  as  that 
of  electoral  Government.  We  should  greatly  prefer 
feudalism  simple,  to  the  absurd  and  degrading  hoax 
of  feudalism  with  the  forms  and  false  pretences 
of  popidar  representation.  Here  is  a  constituency 
of  4000  Englishmen  looking  on  in  gaping  and  ser- 
vile stupidity,  while  Mr.  Bolton  King  gives  them  in 
a  present,  with  Ins  best  compliments,  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick— that  the  Eail  of  Warwick  may  hand 
them  over  to  his  son,  young  Lord  Brooke,  or  Master 
Brooke,  a  lad  who  is  just  now  amusing  himself 
somewhere  on  the  Continent  sight-seeing. 

The  great  Guy  himself  had  not  a  more  patient 
and  obsequious  set  of  vassals  than  are  the 
4000  very  humble  and  obedient  servants  of  his 
modern  lordship.  If  any  one  of  these  4000 
British  electors  were  hiring  an  errand-boy,  he  would 
ask  about  the  youth's  character.  If  any  one  of 
them  were  about  buying  a  horse,  he  would  choose 
to  satisfy  himself  as  to  tho  animal's  "  points."  It 
is  only  in  choosing  a  legislator  for  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  colonies  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  and  Australia — au  arbiter  of  tho 
gravest  questions  of  peace  and  war,  taxation,  com- 
merce, and  jurisprudence — that  they  one  and  all 
abdicate  their  independence  and  self  respect,  and 
resign  every  pretence  of  judgment  and  choice  to 
obey  a  lord's  conge  d'clirc. 

When  the  landlords  and  farmers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, under  the  wholesome  compulsion  of  Free 
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Trade  and  foreign  competition,  become  agricul- 
turists in  real  earnest,  these  shameful  exhibitions 
of  electoral  subserviency  and  stupidity  will,  so  far 
as  the  counties  are  concerned,  gradually  drop  into 
desuetude.  It  is  the  tenancy -at-will  system  that 
turns  counties  into  pocket  boroughs  ;  and  it  is  the 
Com  Law — which  promises  high  prices  and  high 
rents  by  a  process  totally  disconnected  from  the 
business  of  agriculture — that  at  once  enables  and 
invites  landlords  to  keep  up  a  system  so  wasteful 
and  mischievous.  Electors  are  not  allowed  to  elect, 
because,  on  the  protectionist  theory,  votes  are  a 
more  paving  crop  than  corn.  When  landlords  are 
made  to  look  for  then-  rents — not  to  parliamentary 
-prices  upheld  by  subservient  suffrages — but  to  the 
improved  value  given  to  their  land  by  intelligent 
tenants  on  lease,  we  may  hope  to  witness  the  re- 
vival of  the  old  principle  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, that  the  Commons  of  England  nominate  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament 
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CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR — (Continued.) 

The  sentimental  economists,  represented  by  Anti- 
Leaguer  of  the  Morning  Prist,  have,  as  lias  already  been 
shown,  endeavoured  to  confound  all  kinds  of  accumula- 
tion with  the  grasping  and  mercenary  thirst  for  riches 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  avarice.  They  forget 
that  accumulation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  re-pro- 
duction ;  the  fanner  must  save  from  the  present  harvest 
seed  sufficient  for  his  next  operations,  or  he  cannot 
reasonably  expect  to  have  a  crop.  If  the  sentimentalists 
could  introduce  a  system  of  dissipation,  the  nation,  like  a 
thoughtless  prodigal,  might  consume  all  its  wealth  in 
one  season  of  riotous  excess,  and  then  be  condemned  to 
misery  for  futurity.  The  fact  is,  that  the  sentimentalist 
stops  short  at  the  accumulation,  and  docs  not  follow 
capital,  or  at  least  follows  it  very  imperfectly,  into  its 
uses  and  applications.  We  have  already  said  that  the 
use  of  capital  is  to  provide  for  the  consumption  of  value 
which  must  take  place  previous  to  the  production  of 
value  ;  and  even'  investment  of  capital  in  business  is 
virtually  a  consumption  of  that  capital  which  is  to  be 
replaced  by  the  products  of  the  business.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  man  will  invest  capital  who  has  not  a  prospect 
of  its  being  thus  replaced. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  Anti-Leaguer's  objections 
to  machinery  ;  and  in  the  first  place  we  have  to  remark, 
that  scarcely  any  production  is  possible  without  sonic 
machinery.  A  plough  is  a  machine,  so  is  a  spade,  a 
saw,  a  hatchet,  or  even  a  pen  ;  the  plough  turns  up  the 
earth  more  economically  and  more  efficiently  than  men 
could  with  their  bauds  and  nails,  but  there  are  more 
men  employed  in  turning  up  the  earth,  where  the  plough 
has  been  introduced,  than  there  are  in  countries  where 
the  lalwurers  have  to  work  with  their  hands. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  show  that  machinery  has 
been  introduced  not  to  supersede  labour,  but  to  prevent 
the  unprofitable  expenditure  of  labour.  The  labour  of 
all  rude  ■ations,  and  of  all  uncultivated  individuals,  is 
lalKiur  with  ignorance.  Such  labour  consumes  a  larger 
amount  of  time  and  toil,  while  it  yields  a  much  smaller 
return  than  labour  with  knowledge.  The, sentimentalist 
is  anxious  that  the  people  should  be  employed  ;  the 
economist  requires  that  they  should  be  pmJUahhj  em- 
ployed :  the  former  reasons  as  if  the  good  was  in  the 
act  of  labour  ;  the  latter  measures  the  benefit  by  the 
results  of  labour  ;  the  former,  if  he  acted  consistently, 
would  applaud  the  vast  expenditure  of  Louis  XIV.  on 
fortifications  and  palaces  ;  the  latter  would  condemn 
such  a  waste  of  labour  and  capital,  both  being  sunk  in 
works  which  yielded  no  return.  Now  capital  invested 
in  the  form  of  machinery  produces  the  largest  amount 
of  returns  for  the  smallest  expenditure  of  labour.  Mr. 
Knight  illustrates  this  principle  by  a  reference  to  the 
railways  and  internal  communications  of  the  country  ; 
and  as  this  subject  engages  a  large  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country,  we  shall  extract  the  passage. 

"  Two  hundred  years  ago — even  one  hundred  years 
ago— in  some  places  fifty  years  ago— the  roads  of  Eng- 
land were  wholly  unfit  for  general  traffic  and  the  con- 
veyance of  heavy  goods.  Pack-fanes  mostly  carried 
on  the  communication  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
The  roads  were  as  unlit  for  moving  commodities  of 
bulk,  such  as  coal,  wool,  and  corn,  as  the  sandy  roads 
of  Poland  are  at  the  present  day.  Bad  roads  in  Poland 
double  the  original  price  of  wheat  by  the  cost  of  convey- 
ance a  very  few  miles.  Bad  Corn  Laws  in  England 
prevent  the  natural  course  of  commercial  exchange, 
which  would  very  won  maud  the  Polish  roads  from  thu 


corn-field  to  the  sea-port.  The  great  principle  of  ex- 
change between  one  part  of  this  islaud  and  another  part, 
which  has  ceased  to  be  an  affair  of  restrictions  and  jea- 
lousies, has  covered  this  island  with  good  roads,  with 
canals,  and  finally  with  railways.  The  railway  and  the 
steam-carriage  have  carried  the  principle  of  diminishing 
the  price  of  conveyance,  and  therefore  of  commodities, 
by  machinery,  to  an  extent  which  makes  all  other  illus- 
trations almost  unnecessary.  A  road  with  a  waggon 
moving  on  it  is  a  mechanical  combination  ;  a  canal,  with 
its  locks  and  towing-paths,  and  boats  gliding  along 
almost  without  effort,  is  a  higher  mechanical  combi- 
nation ;  a  railway,  with  its  locomotive  engine,  and  car- 
riage after  carriage  dragged  along  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  is  the  highest  of  such  mechanical  combi- 
nations. The  force  applied  upon  a  level  turnpike-road, 
which  is  required  to  move  1S00  lbs.,  if  applied  to  drag  a 
canal  boat,  will  move  55,500  lbs.,  both  at  the  rate  of  2-£ 
milcs  per  hour.  But  we  want  economy  in  time  as  well  as 
economy  in  the  application  of  motive  power.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  apply  speed  to  canal  travelling.  Up  to  four 
miles  an  hour  the  canal  can  convey  an  equal  weight 
more  economically  than  a  railroad  ;  but  after  a  certain 
velocity  is  exceeded,  that  is  13|  miles  an  hour,  the  horse 
on  the  turnpike-road  can  drag  as  much  as  the  canal 
team.  Then  comes  in  the  great  advantage  of  the  rail- 
road. The  same  force  that  is  required  to  draw  1900 
lbs.  upon  a  canal  at  a  rate  above  13-}  miles  an  hour,  will 
draw  14,400  lbs.  upon  a  railway,  at  the  rate  of  13i  miles 
an  hour.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  cost  of  consumption 
is  diminished  by  machinery,  when  the  producers  and 
consumers  are  thus  brought  together,  not  only  at  the 
least  cost  of  transit,  but  at  the  least  expenditure  of  time? 

"  If  we  add  to  the  road,  the  canal,  and  the  railway, 
the  steam-boat  traffic  of  our  own  coasts,  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  believe  that  the  whole  territory  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  more  compact,  more  closely  united,  more 
accessible,  than  was  a  single  county  two  centuries  ago. 
It  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  it  would  now 
be  impossible  for  a  traveller  in  England  to  set  himself 
down  in  any  situation  where  the  post  from  London 
would  not  reach  him  in  eighteen  hours.  When  the  first 
edition  of  '  The  Results  of  Machinery '  was  published 
in  1831,  we  said  that  the  post  from  London  would  reach 
any  part  of  England  in  three  days  ;  and  that  '  fifty  years 
before,  such  a  quickness  of  communication  would  have 
been  considered  beyond  the  compass  of  human  means.' 
In  fourteen  years  we  have  so  diminished  the  practical 
amount  of  distance  between  one  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  another,  that  the  post  from  London  to  Aberdeen  is 
only  thirty-six  hours.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  even 
less.  Railways  are  producing  these  wonderful  changes  ; 
and  in  connection  with  railways  and  improved  roads  and 
steam-ships,  the  mental  labourers  have  been  at  work 
with  improved  organisation  to  make  the  condition  of  all 
other  labourers  more  advantageous. 

"  Roads,  canals,  steam-ships,  railways,  are  each  and 
all  machines  for  diminishing  the  cost  of  transport,  whe- 
ther of  commodities  or  of  human  beings.  They  create 
labour,  they  lower  and  equalise  prices.  About  twenty 
years  ago  a  new  road  was  made,  at  the  expense  of  Go- 
vernment, through  a  barren  country,  which  presented  an 
impassable  barrier  to  communication  between  Limerick, 
Cork,  and  Kerry.  We  will  take  one  example  of  the 
instantaneous  benefit  of  this  road-making,  as  described 
by  a  witness  before  Parliament  : — 'A  hatter,  at  Castle- 
island,  hail  a  small  Held  through  which  the  new  road 
passed  :  this  part  next  the  town  was  not  opened  until 
1820.  In  making  arrangements  with  him  for  his 
damages,  he  said  that  he  ought  to  make  me  (the  en- 
gineer) a  present  of  all  the  land  he  had,  for  that  the 
second  year  I  was  at  the  roads  he  sold  more  hats  to  the 
people  of  the  mountains  alone,  than  he  did  for  seven 
years  before  to  the  high  and  low  lands  together.' 

"The  hatter  of  Castle-island  got  comfort  and  pros- 
perity by  the  roads,  because  the  man  who  had  to  sell  and 
the  man  who  had  to  buy  were  brought  closer  to  each 
other  by  means  of  the  roads.  When  there  were  no  roads, 
the  hatter  kept  his  goods  upon  the  shelf,  and  the  labourer 
in  the  mountains  went  without  a  hat.  When  the  labourer 
and  the  batter  were  brought  together  by  the  roads,  the 
hatter  soon  sold  off  his  stock,  and  the  manufacturer  of 
hats  went  to  work  to  produce  him  a  new  stock  ;  while 
the  labourer,  who  found  the  advantage  of  having  a 
hat,  also  went  to  work  to  barn  more  money,  that  he 
might  pay  for  another  when  he  should  require  it.  It 
became  a  fashion  to  wear  hats,  and  of  course  a  fashion 
to  work  hard,  and  to  save  time,  to  be  able  to  pay  for 
them.  Thus  the  road  created  industry  on  both  sides, 
on  the  side  of  the  producer  of  hats  and  that  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

"  What  the  new  Irish  road  did  for  the  hotter  of  Onstlc- 
island,  the  railroads  of  England  and  Scotland  have  done, 
anil  arc  doing,  for  our  millions  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers. But  it  may  be  held  by  some  that  railways,  as 
far  as  passenger  communication  goes,  arc  inventions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  the  pleasure-seeking.  Parlia- 


ment thought  otherwise  when  it  enacted,  in  1844,  that 
upon  every  railway  there  should  be  a  train  once  a  day 
provided  for  third-class  passengers,  in  carriages  with 
scats,  and  protected  from  the  weather,  which  should  take 
up  add  set  down  passengers  at  every  station,  and  the  fare 
not  to  exceed  one  penny  per  mile.  If  all  railway  pro- 
prietors had  understood  their  own  interests,  none  would 
have  waited  for  a  legislative  enactment  to  carry  third- 
class  passengers  at  a  penny  a  mile.  But  before  this  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed,  the  penny-a-mile  passengers 
formed  an  important  class  of  travellers.  From  the  1st  of 
July,  1842,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1843,  sixty-six  railways 
then  in  operation  in  the  United  Kingdom  received  from 
passengers  and  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  four  million  five  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  pounds.  Of  this  sum  tluec  million  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  pounds  was  received  from  passengers, 
amounting  to  more  than  twenty-three  million  person  • 
Of  these,  six  million  five  hundred  thousand  were  third- 
class  passengers,  who  paid  four  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  pounds,  licing  upon  an  average  fifteen  pence 
for  each.  It  is  evident  that  the  third-class  passengers 
went  short  distances,  some  less  than  fifteen  miles,  some 
more.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  free  interchange  of 
labour  is  promoted  in  an  unexampled  degree  by  such 
railway  communication  ?" 

We  have  already  shown  that  a  large  amount  of  con- 
sumption is  involved  in  every  production,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  value  of  every  article  consumed 
is  utterly  destroyed  and  lost.  Whatever,  therefore, 
facilitates  production,  effects  a  saving  on  the  consump- 
tion necessary  to  the  production  of  that  particular  com- 
modity, and  thereby  adds  the  amount  of  that  saving  to 
the  working  capital  of  the  community.  Suppose  that 
an  artificer  in  Plymouth  was  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
that  he  heard  of  employment  to  be  obtained  in  Man- 
chester. If  there  were  no  mechanical  means  of  trays> 
port  it  would  take  him  14  or  15  days  to  get  fron*  one 
place  to  the  other.  During  that  space  of  t;iue  his* 
labour  of  travelling  would  be  unproductive^  wasted, 
his  time  would  yield  him  no  wages,  and  the  provisions 
he  consumed  on  the  road  would  equally  form  a  part  of 
a  dead  loss  ;  but  if  there  were  railroads  open  the  whole 
line  he  would  effect  the  passage  in  a  day ;  and  instead  of 
coming  foot-sore  and  weary  to  his  work,  he  would 
arrive  in  Manchester  fresh  and  vigorous.  His  faro 
would  probably  not  amount  to  more  than  half  the  cost 
of  the  provisions  that  he  would  have  consumed  had  Lo 
walked.  Here  we  have  machinery  displacing  14  or  hi 
days'  labour  of  the  pedestrian,  and  yet  the  most  insane 
of  the  sentimentalists  would  not  assert  that  the  workman 
was  thereby  injured.  The  labour  displaced  was  "unpro- 
ductive, and  the  displacement  afforded  him.  an  oppor- 
tunity to  devote  his  time  to  profitable  and  productive 
labour.  But  this  benefit  extends  beyond  the  indi\  (dual ; 
for  the  consumption  that  has  been  saved,  and  the  amount 
of  production  effected  during  the  time  gained  bv  expe- 
ditious transit,  are  not  only  added  to  the  profits  of  the 
individual  but  Jo  the  stock  of  values  that  make  up  the. 
capital  of  the  country. 

Now  the  effect  of  every  mechanical  improvement  and 
invention  is  just  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  shown 
to  result  from  the  railway  ;  that  is,  to  economise  the 
time  and  labour  necessary  to  produce  a  given  result- 
If  a  piece  of  cloth  woven  by  hand  required  15  days  for 
its  completion,  and  if,  by  the  use  of  machinery,  it  could 
be  perfected  in  one  day,  the  saving  of  14  days'  labour  to 
the  producer  is  just  as  obvious  as  the  similar  saving  to 
the  traveller  by  railway  ;  the  one  is  spared  as  much  un- 
profitable labour  of  the  hand  as  the  other  was  unprofit- 
able labour  of  the  feet.  In  both  cases  there  has  been  a 
displacement  of  labour  ;  but  in  neither  case  can  this  be 
regarded  as  injurious  to  the  operative.  Let  us  take 
another  example  from  Mr.  Knight's  admirable  little 
work.  . 

"  The  present  Pasha,  or  chief  ruler  of  Egypt,  in  one 
of  those  fits  of  caprice  which  it  is  the  nature  of  tyrants 
to  exhibit,  ordered,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  male  popu- 
lation of  a  district  should  be  set  to  clear  out  one  of  the 
ancient  canals  which  was  then  filled  up  with  mud.  The 
people  had  no  tools,  and  (he  Pasha  gave  them  no  tools; 
but  the  work  was  required  to  be  done.  So  to  work  the 
poor  wretches  went,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand. 
They  had  to  plunge  up  to  their  necks  in  the  filthiest 
slime,  and  to  bale  it  out  with  their  hands,  and  their 
hands  alone.  The}'  were  fed,  it  is  true,  during  the  ope- 
ration j  but  their  food  was  of  a  quality  proportioned  to 
the  little  profitable  labour  which  they  performed.  They 
were  fed  on  horse-beans  and  water.  In  the  course  of 
one  year,  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  these  unhappy 
people  perished.  If  the  tyrant,  instead  of  giving  labour 
to  fifty  thousand  people,  had  possessed  the  means  of 
setting  up  steam-engines  to  pump  out  the  water,  and 
BCOOp  out  the  mud — if  he  had  even  provided  the  pump 
which  is  called  Archimedes'  screw,  and  was  invented 
by  that  philosopher  for  the  very  purpose  of  draining 
lund  in  Egypt— if  the  people  had,  even  had  scoops  and 
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shovels,  instead  of  being  degraded  like  beasts,  to  the 
employment  of  their  unassisted  hands — the  work  might 
have  been  done  at  a  fiftieth  of  the  eost,  even  of  the  mise- 
rable pittance  of  horse-beans  and  water;  and  the  money 
that  was  saved  by  the  tools  and  machines,  might  have 
gone  to  furnish  profitable  labour  to  the  thousands  who 
perished  amidst  the  misery  and  degradation  of  their 
■unprofitable  labour. 

"  Some  may  say  that  this  is  a  case  which  docs  not 
apply  to  us,  because  we  arc  free  men,  and  cannot  be 
compelled  to  perish,  up  to  our  necks  in  mud,  upon  a 
pittance  of  horse-beans,  doled  out  by  a  tyrant.  Exactly 
so.  But  what  has  made  us  free  ?  Knowledge.  Know- 
ledge,— which,  in  raising  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  every  Englishman,  has  raised  up  barriers 
to  oppression  which  no  power  can  ever  break  down. 
Knowledge, — which  has  set  ingenious  men  thinking  in 
every  way  how  to  increase  the  profitable  labour  of  the 
nation,  and  therefore  to  increase  the  comforts  of  every 
man  in  the  nation.  Is  it  for  the  working  men  of  this 
country,  or  for  any  other  class  of  men,  to  say  that 
knowledge  shall  stop  at  a  certain  point,  and  shall  go  no 
farther  ?  Is  it  for  them  to  say,  that  although  they  arc 
willing  to  retain  the  infinite  blessings  which  knowledge 
has  bestowed  upon  them — the  improved  food,  the  abun- 
dant fuel  and  water,  the  cheap  clothing,  the  convenient 
houses,  the  drainage  and  ventilation  which  make  houses 
healthful,  the  preservation  of  life  by  medical  science, 
and  the  profit  and  comfort  of  books — that  we  are  to  rest 
satisfied  with  what  we  have  got :  or  rather,  if  the  haters 
of  machinery  are  to  be  heard,  that  we  arc  to  go  back  to 
what  we  were  five  hundred  years  ago  ?  Depend  upon 
it,  if  we  once  begin  to  march  backwards,  however  slow- 
may  he  the  first  steps,  the  retreat  towards  ignorance, 
instead  of  the  advance  towards  knowledge,  will  soon 
become  pretty  quick  ;  till  at  last  there  would  be  one 
mad  rush  from  civilisation  to  ^civilisation.  Then 
comes  the  labour  of  the  despot,  who  has  been  compa- 
ratively idle  while  knowledge  was  labouring.  There  is 
no  halting-place  then  ;  and  the  mud  and  horse-beans  of 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt  will  be  the  aatural  end,  and  the  fit 
reward  of  such  monstrous  folly  and  wickedness." 

It  is  very  hard  to  get  the  sentimentalists  to  define  pre- 
cisely the  nature  of  their  opposition  to  machinery  ;  they 
will  not  tell  us  at  what  improvement  their  principle  of 
applying  discouragement  and  taxation  should  com- 
mence. A  waggoner  having  a  long  whip  can  drive  a 
long  team  of  horses  :  we  are  not  told  whether  it  is  pro- 
posed to  tax  long  whips,  and  to  compel  the  waggoner 
to  have  a  driver  for  every  pair  of  horses.  But  how  does 
this  differ  in  principle  from  a  proposal  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  spindles  to  be  driven  on  a  single  mule-frame  ? 
The  waste  of  the  labour  of  the  drivers  with  short  whips 
is  the  same  in  effect  as  the  waste  of  the  labour  of  the 
spinners  with  single-decked  mules,  and  we  wonder  that 
the  absurdity  so  palpable  in  the  one  caso  is  not  equally 
manifest  in  the  other." 

Those  who  clamour  for  a  tax  on  machinery  forget 
that  it  is  subject  to  a  very  heavy  ta.x  already  ;  every 
new  improvement  deteriorates  the  value  of  the  capital 
invested  in  old  machinery,  and  many  instances  could  be 
cptotcd  to  show  that  this  is  a  far  more  onerous  tax  than 
is  generally  supposed.  There  are  some  other  relations 
between  labour  and  capital  in  the  form  of  machinery, 
which  the  sentimentalists  have  so  misrepresented  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  examine  them  with  attention. 


THE  LEAGUE  BAZAAR. 

(From  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  Wednesday.) 
This  fancy  fair,  which  opens  to  day  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
offers  to  tire  world-wide  renowned  liberality  of  the  Free 
Traders  of  this  town  and  district,  another  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  their  generous  encouragement  to  the  cause  of 
commercial  freedom.  It  is,  besides,  an  agreeable  reunion 
for  the  fellow-workers  in  that  cause ;  a  sort  of  "  high 
change"  where  they  may  look  to  find  their  Qollaborattavrs,  and 
where  especially  the  ladies,  by  their  presence  and  their  exer- 
tions, gracefully  exercise  their  prerogative,  and  do  what  they 
can  for  the  abolition  of  monopolies  and  the  promotion  of  Free 
Trade.  The  Free  Trade  1  fall,  which  has  contained  within  its 
walls  so  many  various  gatherings  forpurposcs  of  philanthropy 
and  patriotism,  and  Where  the  charms  of  music  and  the  dance 
have  often  contributed  to  the  funds  of  worthy  and  benevolent 
objects,  appears  to  day  in  a  new  and  gay  attire  in  honour  of 
this,  the  second  bazaar  held  within  its  walls.  The  stalls  are 
loaded  with  a  eotintless  number  and  variety  of  articles,  SO  that 
even  the  most  fastidious  may  find  something  to  purchase,  at 
once  pleasing  and  useful.  Looking  over  the  printed  cata- 
logue, we  are  of  opinion  that  the  useful  (in  which  we  include 
all  the  various  models,  processes,  and  speoimens  of  different 
textile  and  other  manufactures)  predominates  over  the  fancy 
departments;  and  this,  we  believe,  is  just  what  should  he,  to 
meet  the  tastes  of  the  community  of  Manchester,  As  the 
bazaar  is  open  only  six  days,  those  who  intend  to  he  present 
should  lose  no  time,  as  the  hall  will  undergo  auolher  meta- 
morphosis next  week,  for  the  grand  soiree  of  the  Athemeum 
on  the  Thursday  evening,  and  therefore  the  bazaar  must  close 
on  the  preceding  Tuesday. 


[We  hoped  to  have  furnished  our  readers  with  a  descriptive 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  Bazaar  in  our  present  Number; 
but  owing  to  some  unaccounted-for  delay,  it  has  not  reached 
us.   We  shall  next  week,  however,  give  full  particulars.] 


THE  REVENUE. 

Abstract  of  the  Net.  Produce  of  tho  Revenue  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  Tears  and  Quarters  ended  on  the  loth  of  October,  1844  and 
1848,  showing  tho  Increase  or  Decrease  thereof: — 


Excise   

Property  Tax   

Post  Office   

Imprest  and  other 
Repayments  of  Ad- 

Deduc 
Deci 

Vein  s  ondi 
1814. 

ig  Oct.  10, 
1840. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

£ 

20,843,508 
11,959,943 
6,533,385 

4  904  80i 
5,158,470 
67'2,000 
135,000 
600,3.37 

181,510 

906,09:) 

£ 

18,603,002 
12,000,210 
6,061,370 
4  '>'>H  281 
t',127',\m 
688,000 
1  u  oon 
902,960 

406,810 

1 ,320,760 

£ 

100,273 
427,085 
23  426 

i6,apn 
10,000 

200,603 
225,104 
360,107 

£ 

1,090,953 
3l',344 

00,741,622 

00,006,883 

1,387,558 

1,622,297 

ease  on  the 

Year  

1,387.508 
234,739 

Customs   

Excise  

Stamps  

Taxes  

Property  Tax   

Post  Office  

Miscellaneous  

Imprest  and  othei 

Moneys  

Repayments  of  Ad- 
Total  Iucomo  — . 

Doduc 
Deere 

Qrs.  endi 
1844. 

£ 

6,002,800 
3,960,890 
I,li60,li88 

201 ,430 
1,(108,711 

300,000 
10,1100 

220,001 

28,117 

123,092 

ag  Oct.  10, 
1840. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

£ 

4,848,363 
3,000,106 
1,780,170 

201,270 
1,82.3,8H3 

200,000 
30,000 

400,102 

24,591 
473,881 

£ 

114,487 

9,000 
20,000 
241,141 

350,180 

£ 

1,101,102 
5,784 

160 
131,828 

3,026 

14,372,303 

13,811,380 

737,817 

1,208,790 

:ise  on  t Iio  ( 

737,817 
500,073 

(From  tlie  Times.) 

The  quarterly  table  of  the  revenue  exhibits  a  decrease  of 
so  formidable  an  aspect  as  at  first  to  remind  ns  of  the  days 
when  it  was  thought  sagacity  to  leave  an  odd  million  or  two 
fructifying  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  however  much  they 
might  he  desiderated  in  the  Treasury.  Those,  however,  were 
days  of  increasing  deficit.  The  -mi mix  quantity  in  the  present 
instance  is  only  by  comparison  with  the  last  year.  Still  it  is 
enough  to  stagger  the  firmest  believer  in  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
[Jnder  the  head  of  customs,  the  decrease  on  the  quarter  is 
1,154^4932. ;  on  the  year,  1,090,953/.  We  hasten,  however, 
to  assuage  the  terrors  which  this  simple  announcement  is 
likely  to  produce,  not  only  in  the  .Ministerial  partisan,  hut  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  love  their  country  or  even  themselves. 
The  decrease  on  the  quarter  is  more  than  accounted  for  by 
two  important  considerations.  It  was  in  this  quarter  last 
year  that  about  N0(),00t)/.  was  paid  on  the  import  of  foreign 
corn,  raising  the  quarterly  customs  to  the  unusual  sum  of 
six  millions.  Tins  year,  unfortunately  for  the  Excheqi  er, 
wheat  has  not  risen  to  qnite  a  starvation  price,  so  there  is 
very  little  to  set  oil' against  that  large  item.  As  this  is  the 
most  noticeable  feature  in  the  present  table,  we  will  shortly 
return  to  it.  The  other  explanatory  circumstance  is  the 
great  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties,  computed  at  1,71)0,001)/. 
in  the  year, and  therefore  not  less  than 500,000/.  on  this  par- 
ticular Quarter,  assuming  the  quantity  imported  to  be  the 
same  as  last  year.  For  the  reduction  or  entire  abolition  of 
other  duties,  including  that  on  cotton,  we  may  set  down  pro- 
bably more  than  a  loss  of  100,0002.  on  the  quarter.  These 
three  sums  amount  to  1,400,000/.,  which  by  our  dead  reckon- 
ing ought  to  be  the  loss  under  the  head  of  customs  alone. 
The  actual  loss  is  only  1,154,492/.,  as  above  stated.  The 
difference  therefore  between  these  two  sums,  being  about 
200,000/.,  may  be  set  down  as  so  much  increase  in  the  re- 
venue from  our  regular  imports,  and  may  fairly  be  ascribed 
to  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country,  i.e.,  as  some  will 
put  it,  to  the  credit  of  Sir  If  obert  Peel. 

Under  the  head  of  excise,  the  decrease  on  the  quarter  is 
only  the  nominal  sum  of  5784/.  We  believe  people  were 
generally  prepared  for  a  result  showing  the  policy  of  large 
reductions  on  the  excise.  Every  one,  for  example,  who 
happens  to  have  had  experimental  proof  of  it,  is  aware,  to  bis 
inconvenience  and  cost,  that  the  glass  manufacturers  are 
quite  unable  to  meet  the  increased  demand.  Few,  however, 
could  be  prepared  for  the  fact  of  the  revenue's  so  speedily 
filling  up  the  gap  of  a  reduction.  The  Property -tax  presents 
a  decrease  of  134,8382.,  which  we  can  only  ascribe  to  some 
accidental  reason,  such  as  a  change  in  the  method  of  collec- 
tion ;  unless  the  triennial  renewal  of  the  burden  has  found 
the  victims  rather  more  knowing  and  shifty.  The  stamps 
show  an  increase  of  more  than  100,0002.,  symptomatic  of  an 
unusual  commercial  activity.  On  the  whole,  the  total  de- 
crease ou  the  quarter,  after  deducting  the  increase,  is 
560,9732.,  which,  considering  bow  much  we  were  getting  be- 
fore-hand in  our  money  affairs,  and  how  thriving  we  are  Just 
now  at  least,  is  not  very  alarming. 

The  present  table  illustrates  with  unusual  force  a  very  re- 
markable, and,  we  will  add.  a  very  unseemly  result  of  the 
sliding  scale.  Government  is  made  to  appear  dependent  for 
a  large  item  of  its  revenue  on  a  certain  accident  which  must 
be  considered  a  national  calamity.  When  com  is  less  plen- 
tiful and  dearer,  when  consequently  there  is  less  to  be 
spent  in  wages,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  must  he  worse  off, 
then  Government  gets  its  windfall  of  a  million  or  so  from 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  "It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good,"  applies  to  many  professions,  more 
or  less  honourable,  which  depend  on  the  inevitable  misfor 
tunes  of  humanity.  But  it  must  he  wrong  to  raise  the  storm 
for  the  sake  of  its  wrecks.  We  have  heard  of  a  northern 
port,  which  long  successfully  opposed  the  erection  of  alight- 
house  on  a  neighbouring  promontory,  because  it  was  consi- 
dered prejudicial  In  the  interests  of  the  port,  as  a  harbour 
of  refuge,  and  because  certain  influential  inhabitants  of  the 
town  trafficked  in  wrecks  and  salvage.  Rut  men  generally 
prefer  to  live  on  the  prosperity  of  their  fellow-creatures.  A 
percentage  on  lives  preserved  is  better  than  one  on  lives 
lost.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  live  by  feeding  and  clothing 
than  by  starving  and  reducing  to  nakedness.  It  would  then 
hi'  I'm-  pleasanter  to  look  to  the  quarterly  or  annual  produce 
of  the  corn  duties,  if  com  duties  there  are  to  be,  as  signifi- 
cant of  national  abundance,  rather  than  us  a  certain  conse- 
quence of  dearth. 

Resides,  consider  the  intricacy  in  Which  we  manage  to  lose 
ourselves  by  this  arrangement.  Fast  year  the  Minister  got 
about  u  miliion  on  the  import  of  corn;  thiB  year  he  gets 


next  to  nothing.  Unquestionably  the  country  has  been  bet- 
ter able  to  pay  that  sum  this  year  than  last  year,  for  more 
can  be  spared  for  public  purposes  out  of  a  large  private  accu- 
mulation than  out  of  a  small  one.  But  as  the  matter  stands, 
a  bad  year  gives  a  good  revenue — a  good  year  a  bad  one. 
The  short  harvest  of  1843  helped  to  give  the  Premier  bis 
magnificent  surplus.  The  abundant  harvest  of  184  1,  the 
most  abundant  England  has  ever  seen,  appears  likely  to 
pinch  him  not  a  little.  He  remits  taxes,  and  makes  grand 
speculations  of  increasing  prosperity  on  the  strength  of 
having  three  millions  to  spare.  Nature  is  more  than  kind, 
and  the  country  more  than  prosperous.  Arc  his  Specula- 
tions, therefore,  more  than  realised?  On  the  contrary,  the 
well-intentioned  kindness  of  Nature  has  cut  away  a  third  of 
his  surplus.  We  do  not  say  the  Premier  is  not  interested 
in  a  good  harvest,  either  in  heart  or  in  position.  Every 
season  is  a  special  Godsend  which  puts  off'  that  evil  day 
when  the  drama,  or  rather  the  farce,  of  protection  will  bo 
concluded  by  the  catastrophe  of  an  irremediable  famine. 
The  Premier  lives  by  good  harvests,  though  they  help  to 
starve  his  pockets  and  defeat  his  calculations.  We  are 
pointing  out  the  game  of  cross  purposes  in  which  be  is  in- 
volved. It  cannot  be  right  that  the  interests  of  the  Exche- 
quer should  run  directly  counter  to  those  of  the  nation  ;  that 
a  short  harvest  should  be  made  to  produce  a  show  of  prospe- 
rity which  a  good  harvest  is  next  year  to  disappoint ;  that 
extraordinary  taxes  should  be  made  to  occur  just  when  they 
are  least  capable  of  being  borne  ;  and  that  a  financial  system, 
hoping  to  be  tolerably  permanent,  should  be  based  on  the 
conflicting  conditions  of  dearth  producing  a  national  revenue 
and  abundance  producing  a  general  prosperity. 


THE  GLOKIOUS  UNPAID. 

(From  the  Nonconformist .) 

"Oh,  send  him  to  me,  and  I'll  give  Dim  a  month  !"  is,  we 
believe,  one  of  those  forms  of  neighbourly  courtesy,  with 
which  gentlemen  of  the  bench  gratify  the  vindictive  feelings 
of  their  friends,  when  annoyed  by  having  their  path  crossed 
in  any  way  by  the  poor.  "I'll  give  him  a  month  !"  as  though 
itwerea  matter  of  no  greater'importance  than  just  administer- 
ing physic  to  an  ailing  dog.  The  shame,  albeit  no  crime  has 
been  committed,  the  separation  from  home,  the  laceration  of 
domestic  ties,  the  removal  of  the  main  prop  of  a  poor  man's 
family,  the  consequent  destitution  of  wife  and  children  mean- 
while, debts  incurred  requiring  a  twelvemonth's  self-denial  to 
wipe  off — all  this  is  as  nothing  to  some  of  your  rural  and 
clerical  "  unpaid,"  when  a  favour  is  to  be  done  to  a  gentle- 
man, who  wishes  to  rid  himself  of  some  trivial  annoyance, 
or  gratify  a  petty  spite.  Let  Sir  James  Graham  vouch  for 
the  integrity  and  kindliness  of  the  justices  of  England — it  is 
all  in  the  way  of  his  business ;  we  do  not  hesitate  to  aver 
our  belief  that  the  records  of  magisterial  conduct,  could  they 
but  be  sifted,  contain  stories,  by  no  means  unfrequent,  of 
heartless  cruelty  and  oppression  which  not  Russia  or  Egypt 
could  outmatch. 

Our  readers  will  probably  remember  the  eases  of  Thomas 
Lakin  and  Ann  Ward,  committed  to  Leicester  county  gaol 
for  the  crime  of  having  been  unable  to  pay  a  poor's  rate,  in 
April  last,  being  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  rate,  in  that  instance,  having  been  paid 
by  a  charitable  gentleman,  Thomas  Lakin  was  released,  and 
afterwards  re-committed  for  inability  to  pay  costs.  The  ille- 
gality and  inhumanity  of  the  course  pursued  were  admitted 
and  condemned  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  the  poor  man  was  liberated  by  Sir  James 
Graham's  order,  just  three  days  before  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment had  expired.  Well,  the  unhappy  victim  is  agr'n  in 
prison  for  the  same  crime — inability  to  pay,  out  of  wages 
averaging  ils.  8d.  per  week,  a  rate  to  the  poor,  after  ha\iug 
satisfied  his  landlord,  and  provided,  with  the  remaining  8s.,  a 
scanty  support  for  a  wife  and  four  children,  the  eldest  eleven 
years  old,  and  blind,  and  the  youngest  barely  12  months. 
Here  is  little  more  than  a  shilling  a  day  with  which  to  fur- 
nish sustenance  to  six  persons;  and,  because  no  surplus 
remains  for  the  poor  (save  the  mark!)  Lakin  is  sent  a 
third  time  to  gaol.  The  committing  magistrates  ave 
B.  G.  Cresswell,  Esq.,  and  the  Reverend  (yes!  we  will 
give  him  his  title)  the  Reverend  sir  Nigel  Gresley. 
Is  B.  G.  Cresswell,  Esq.,  he  of  the  Loughborough  bench, 
the  bad  fame  of  which  has  reached  the  extremities  of 
the  empire  ?  If  so,  we  are  not  surprised  at  his  deci- 
sion. He,  it  appears,  was  one  of  the  committing  magis- 
trates on  the  first  occasion  of  poor  Lakin's  imprisonment, 
and  we  believe  he  usually  discharges  this  function  of  bis 
office  with  evident  relish.  The  wonder  to  us  is,  bow,  in  both 
instances,  be  managed  to  find  a  pliant  or  sympathising  col- 
league; but  we  are  told  clericid  magistrates  reserve  their 
mercy  for  the  gospel,  and  pique  themselves  upon  severity  in 
the  administration  of  law.  We  beg  to  congratulate  the 
worthy  pair.  They  must  have  enjoyed  a  good  day's  sport. 
It  is  not  every  day  that  gentlemen  have  a  chance  of  running 
down  incarnate  poverty  merely  for  its  own  sake.  Here  there 
was  everything  to  give  them  unalloyed  satisfaction.  The 
man's  destitution  is  attested  by  the.  fact,  that  even  the  little 
furniture  which  be  uses  belongs  to  his  landlord.  He  can 
show  an  excellent  character,  too,  which  makes  the  sport  of 
worrying  him  to  the  grave  all  the  more  exciting.  And  to 
crown  all,  he  has  been  bunted  before,  and  must  therefore  be 
all  the  more  sensitive  to  this  cruel  infliction.  Could  \\.  (>. 
Cresswell,  Esq.,  find  anything  more  felicitously  suited  to  his 
taste  ? 

Seriously,  however,  we  protest  that  it  was  a  burning  dis- 
grace to  the  character  of  the  British  Government  that  tins 
man  was  not  cashiered  from  his  office,  when  his  doings  were 
last  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Can  it  be, 
that  the  Times  is  absorbed  in  surveying  its  own  broad  sheets 
of  advertisements  ? — otherwise,  how  is  it  that  we  have  not 
heard  its  thunder  ?  We  hope  sonic  steps  will  be  token  to 
bring  the  matter  under  the  special  notice  of  the  Home  <  Miiee, 
and  that  as  supersedeases  Cannot  safely  be  sent  to  Ireland, 
to  discourage  Orangeism,  two  may  be  spared  for  the  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch  Bench,  where  they  will  do  a  world  more  good. 


Meeting  of  PiECEns. — On  Wednesday  evening,  a  public 
meeting  of  the  piecers  was  held,  in  the  room  of  an  empty 
mill,  in  Bentinck  street,  Ashton,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  demanding  from  the  spin- 
ners an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  upon  their  present  prices. 
The  meeting,  which  was  numerously  attended,  w  as  addressed 
by  a  Dumber  of  the  older  piecers ;  and  a  resolution  was  agreed 
to,  that  shop  meetings  should  be  called,  to  consider  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  for  carrying  their  object.  It  was  also 
resolved,  that,  after  the  opinion  of  the  piecers  of  the  various 
mills  had  been  obtained,  another  public  meeting  should  be 
culled,  at  which  ulterior  measures  should  be  adopted. — i 
Manchester  Guardian, 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  EUROPE 
AND  NORTH  AMERICA. 
{From  the  Economist.) 

The  following  interesting  calculation  of  the  entire  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  Europe,  tbe  United  States,  and  tbe  Bri- 
tish Colonies  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  Scheer,  after 
niauv  and  careful  inquiries,  for  which  his  extensive  con- 
nexions with  tbe  sugar  trade  throughout  Europe  afford  him 
peculiar  facilities : 

"  Consumption-  of  Sugar. — Having  attempted  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  consumption,  as  well  as  the  entire  production, 
of  tbe  important  article  of  sugar,  I  now  submit  to  my  friends 
the  result  of  mv  inquiries.  Extreme  accuracy  can,  of  course, 
hardly  be  expected  ;  Mt  I  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
I  have  committed  aflPmaterial  error.  For  corrections,  ac- 
companied by  official  returns  or  authentic  proofs,  I  shall  feel 
greatly  obliged. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  consumption  of  the  278 
millions  of  civilised  people,  which  my  inquiry  embraces,  is 
about  B  2-5  lbs.  per  head  per  annum,  or  at  the  rate  prevailing 
in  the  Custom  House  Union. 

"  The  following  table  is  curious,  and  may  lead  to  some 
useful  conclusions: 

If  the  "eueral  consumption  of  sugar  were  equal  to  that  pre- 
vailing— Tons  * 
In  Rus-da    ..     or  ]  0-1 01b.  pr  hd.,  it  would  amount  to  198,000 
Austria  ..          20-10      —                 —  324,000 
France   ..          82-10       —                  -  1,017,000 
Holl.,I5el?.,&c.  121-10      —                 —  1,501,000 
United  States    18           —                —  8,333,000 
Great  Britain     19            —               —  2,307,000 
If  Uih  consumption  were  equal  to  what  is  allowed  to 
paupers  in   English  workhouses,   according  to 
M'Cnlloch,  34  lbs.  rer  annum,  it  would  amount  to  4.219,000 
To  what  is  allowed  to  sailor*  in  the  British  Navy, 

two  ounces  per  day,  woidd  amount  to  5,602,000 
To  wbat  is  probably  used  among  the  middling 
classes  in  England,  namely  1  lb.  per  individual 
in  the  week,  would  amount  to  6,453,000 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  a  general  reduction  of 
duties,  tbe  use  of  this  article  might  be  enormously  increased, 
and  since  it  is  certain  that  tbe  greater  the  demand  the 
cheaper  will  commodities  be  supplied,  such  increase  woufa 
open  an  unbounded  field  for  enterprise,  commerce,  and  colo- 
nization. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  governments  will  take  this 
into  consideration,  and  relieve  the  article  from  the  heavy 
burthens  and  restrictions  under  which  it  now  labours  almost 
in  every  countrv.  Thus,  sources  for  industry  and  enjoy- 
ment might  he  opened  to  the  enormous  mass  of  people  enu- 
merated by  me,  to  an  extent  exceeding  almost  the  flights  of 
the  most  sanguine  imagination." 

ESTIMYTED  CONSUMPTION  OF  SUGAR  IS  1845. 

Qnty. 

Population  ac-  p. lid. 

Countries      cording  to  best  Quantity  of  wj= 

authorities.  Sugar.  — S 

80,500  6  2 


Cristom  House 

Union 
Belgium 
Holland 
Oblcnhurg 
Hamburg 
Bremen 
Lubeck 
Hanover 
Mecklenburg 


1.21  1,900 
3,10  '',000 
J76.000 
106,000 
72,000 
47,000 
1,»OS,000 
600,000 


.„  n„„  f  Colonial  70.(100) 
29,006,000  'll}cutrooll(1.U)Jj 


Russia 

Au  rtria  33,797,000 
Naples  &  Sicily  8,320,008 
Sardinia  4,*K2.0U0 


10-10 noo  ffolonial  51,000) 
10,349,000  j  Beet  5jfl00J 

si  a  mm  ("Colonial     nun  , 

f5'"8'000  llieet       7,000  j  4J>000 


56,00012  1 
1  6 


Tuscany 
Homo 
Parma 
I.ucca 
Sun  .Marino 
Modeua 


France 


1.565,000 
2,977,000 
195,000 
170,000 
76,000 
378,000 


vroro  noo  f  Colonial  62,1001 
-o/,000,ooo  '(1!,„.t  g^ooo] 

(  French  co-  "| 
«  lm  my,  J  lonies  89,000 ! 
30,400,000  ^  K„r„jK„  Ufl00> 


l,Ueetroot2M,0OoJ 


Tortugal 
Spain 

Sweden 
Denmark 
Norway 

(it.  Brit,  &  Irel. 
Ionian  Islands 

Malta  &  Gibraltar 

Cracow 
Switzerland 
Turkey  1 

Greece 

Canada  &  other 

colonies 
United  States 


3,112,000 


3,111,000 
2,248)000 
1,150,000 


1)  >6(l  !0  f  from  Cuba,  ) 


36,ioo ; 


68,100  2  0 

128,000  8  2 

10,000  0  r> 

3li,000  S  8 


205,000 
130,000 


6,509,000 
28,32:1,000 


12,000  4  i 
240,000  lo  n 


335,000 •) 
145,oiKI  >  * 
2,316,000) 


-10,770,000 


4,000 

These  and  sbippg 
l,5i-(,000    stores  cstd.  15,000 
1«,700,000  ....  150,000  IS 


Number  of  people  27K,0:>3,000 


8 15,900  tons 


1848 

1844 

1815 

550 

1442 

6826 

270 

5W 

3093 

32  - 

40 

102 

100 

314 

3783 

5  a 

15 

105 

212 

180 

403 

J -id  I 

2005 

18,672 

Cattj.f,  Imports.— The  following  is  an  official  account 
of  tbe  importations  during  tbe  last  three  years,  ending  on 


Oxen  and  bulls 
Cows 

CoTves      .  >« 

Sheep 
Lambs 

Swine  and  hogs 

Totals 
— Globe. 

THE  Game  Laws.— Yesterday  week,  Thoe.  Iliggins,  of 
Ackworth,  was  summoned  before  the  Wakefield  magistrates 
for  an  offence  against  the  Game  Laws.  Higgins,  who  is  a 
/arm  labourer,  was  proceeding  to  his  work  early  in  the 
morning,  and  picked  up  a  hare,  which  lie  found  dead  in  a 
Wheat  field  :  being  observed  by  tbe  game  keeper,  tbe  poor 
fellow  was  taken  into  Custody,  The  hare  had  been  caught 
in  a  smekle,  hut  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
prisoner  wax  in  any  way  connected  with  poachers.  He  was 
proceeding  to  wart  with  his  scythe  over  his  shoulder,  to  a 
field  adjoining  that  in  which  the  hare  was  found,  when  he 
accidentally  saw  the  animal,  and  naturally  enough  took 
possession.  Iliggins  was  fined  in  a  penalty  and  costs 
amounting  to  Hit,  and  in  default  he  was  sent  lo  the  House 
Of  Correction  for  three  months. — Leeds  Mtrcury. 

*  Consumption  to  be  asewrtaintd,  but  mostly  included  in  the 
qu.'iitities  assumed!/;  be  m<d  el-.ewhere. 


THE  WEATHER,  THE  CHOPS,  AND  THE 
CORN  TRADE. 

{From  tlie  Murk  Lane  Express.) 
The  very  wet,  unfavourable  weather  experienced  during 
the  week,  has  done  so  much  injury  to  that  portion  of  the 
crops  still  abroad  in  the  northern  counties,  as  to  render  it 
next  to  impossible  for  the  grain  to  be  secured  in  any  other 
than  the  worst  condition,  however  auspicious  the  weather 
may  hereafter  become.  When  rain  occurs  early  in  the  sea- 
son, its  effects  may  frequently  he  almost  wholly  remedied  ; 
but  tbe  year  is  now  too  far  advanced  to  admit  us  to  hope 
that  the  mischief  done  in  the  present  case  can  be  repaired  ; 
tbe  shortness  of  the  days,  the  diminished  power  of  the  sun, 
and  the  heavy  night  dews,  all  tend  to  prevent  that  which 
has  been  thoroughly  saturated  with  wet  being  easily  dried, 
except  by  artificial  means;  the  corn  which  has  been  ex- 
posed in  the  fields  to  the  frequent  heavy  showers  of  the  past 
fortnight  (and  the  quantity  is,  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  consi- 
derable) must  therefore  inevitably  be  carted  in  a  damp  state. 
In  some  localities,  where  there  have  been  heavy  floods, 
a  portion  will  be  entirely  lost,  and  that  part  saved 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  in  fit  order  for  thrashing 
for  months  to  come  ;  so  far,  therefore,  from  any  improve- 
ment having  taken  place  in  our  prospects,  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  result  of  the  harvest — taking  the  kingdom 
collectively — will  prove  even  more  unfavourable  than  was 
before  apprehended  ;  and  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
that  fine  old  wheat  will  become  more  valuable  in  proportion 
as  it  is  found  to  be  required  for  mixing  with  the  damp,  in- 
ferior qualities  of  new.  That  the  quantity  left  over  of  last 
year's  crop  is  trifling,  is  generally  admitted  ;  whilst  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  of  free  foreign  very  little  remains  in  the 
country.  It  is  true  that  we  have  about  half  a  million  of  quar- 
ters of  wheat  in  bond  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  possible  that 
somewhat  about  100,000  quarters  may  arrive  before  winter 
puts  a  stop  to  shipments  from  the  Baltic ;  but  even  were 
tbe  whole  of  this  quantity  immediately  released,  we  doubt 
whether  it  would  have  any  material  influence  on  prices.  In 
the  present  position  of  affairs  it  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
importers  will  enter  for  home  consumption,  as  by  leaving 
then-  property  under  lock,  they  wiil  be  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fall  which  must,  later  iu  the  year,  occur  in 
the  duty. 

The  trade  in  wheat  has,  since  our  last,  been  active,  and 
not  only  has  the  previously  established  advance  been  main- 
tained, but  a  farther  rise  in  prices  has  taken  place  at  mauy 
of  the  principal  markets.  Notwithstanding  the  inducement 
held  out  by  the  present  remunerating  rates,  farmers  have 
manifested  very  little  anxiety  to  put  with  their  wheat,  and 
the  deliveries  have  rat  Iter  fallen  oil'  than  increased;  buyers 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  further 
addition  to  their  stocks,  and  at  present  \vc  can  discover 
no  symptoms  of  a  reaction. 

Our  advices  from  Scotland  speak  very  despondingly  of  the 
weather,  and  the  progress  made  with  harvest  operations  in 
that  country.  Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh 
much  of  the  corn  is  still,  wc  are  informed,  in  the  fields  ;  and 
in  the  backward  localities  immense  injury  has,  it  is  feared, 
been  done  by  the  heavy  and  constant  rain :  as,  however,  the 
prospects  in  respect  to  quantity  were  previously  very  good, 
it  wub  still  hoped  that— though  the  quality  would  be  infe- 
rior— about  an  average  produce  would  be  secured.  These 
remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  oats,  the, staple  crop  of 
the  country ;  wheat  appears  there,  as  with  us,  to  have  suf- 
fered from  the  want  of  warmth  autl  excess  of  moisture  during 
the  summer  months,  and  is  therefore  expected  to  be  short  in 
yield. 

Ireland  appears  to  have  been  visited  with  similar  weather 
to  that  experienced  on  this  side  of  the  Channel;  and  a  good 
deal  of  injury  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  the  later  districts, 
not  only  to  the  corn  remaining  abroad,  but  also  to  the  pota- 
toes. These  reports,  and  the  rise  in  the  English  markets, 
bad  caused  holders  of  grain  lo  demand  higher  terms  ;  and 
at  the  principal  markets  the  value  of  wheat  and  oats  had 
fended  upwards. 

A  lively  inquiry  for  bonded  wheat  has  prevailed  through- 
out the  week  ;  and  had  importers  been  disposed  to  have  ac- 
cepted former  terms,  extensive  transactions  would  probably 
have  been  entered  into.  The  very. high  rates  asked  have  to 
a  certain  degree  checked  business ;  still  some  rather  large 
sales  were  concluded  on  Friday  for  good  to  fine  high-mixed 
Dantzic  wheat  at  53s.  to  06s.  per  quarter,  and  for  a  lot  of  old 
red  Konigsberg  52s.  (id.  per  quarter  was  paid.  There  was  very 
little  Lower  Baltic  red  wheat  offering  as  low  as  50s.,  and  for 
fine  heavy  Rostock  sellers  declined  accepting  less  than  02s., 
making  the  rise  from  Monday  fully  2s.  per  quarter. 

As  yet  the  duly  remains  at  18s.  per  quarter ;  hut  the  aver- 
ages are  now  coming  high  even  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, and  a  fall  must  lake  place  before  the  end  of  the  month  ; 
whilst  from  the  present  position  of  affairs,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  wheat  will,  ere  the  termination  of  the  year,  be  ad- 
missible at  10s.  or  l  is.  per  quarter,  if  not  lower. 

The  millers  have  shown  some  unwillingness  to  enter  into 
forward  contracts  to  deliver  Hour,  expecting  a  further  rise  in 
the  value  of  the  article.  Ship  flour  was  decidedly  dear  on 
Friday,  as  was  also  Canadian  and  United  States. 

Though  that  portion  of  the  oat  crop  which  was  secured 
early  yielded  well  to  the  acre,  and  proves  of  good  quality,  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  harvest  is  yet  abroad  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  that  it  has  become  doubtful  whether  the  total 
quantity  will  come  up  to  the  estimates  formed  of  the  yield 
earlier  in  tin  year.  This,  and  the  disease  by  which  the 
potatoes  have  everywhere  been  attacked — a  circumstance 
which  must  cause  a  greatly  increased  consumption  of  oat- 
meal— may  account  for  the  firm  tone  which  holders  of  oats 
have  this  week  assumed.  On  Wednesday  few  factors  were 
willing  to  sell  at  former  prices,  and  on  Friday  an  advance  of 
lid.  to  Is.  per  quarter  was  established  without  difficulty,  not 
only  on  home-grown,  but  likewise  on  free  foreign  oats. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  week  prices  of  beans  had  rather  a 
downward  tendency,  but  the  continued  wet  weather,  and 
the  probability  of  the  outstanding  crop  being  much  injured 
thereby,  gave  rise  to  a  more  lively  demand  on  Friday,  when 
the  slight  depression  was  completely  recovered. 

Peas  were  also  much  more  sought  alter  at  the  close  than 
in  the  commencement  of  the  week,  and  neither  white,  blue, 
nor  maples  could  be  secured  on  so  easy  terms  on  Friday  as 
on  .Monday. 

Tiie  animated  character  of  the  English  advices  have,  as 
might  naturally  be  supposed,  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  value  of  wheat  on  the  Continent. 

All  over  the  Baltic  Ihe  rise  has  been  quite  as  great  as  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  we  shall  have  to  pay 
very  high  prices  to  secure  any  quantity  id'  wheal  abroad. 
By  the  latest  accounts  from  llantsic  (the  till  of  October)  we 
leuni  that  the  finer  kinds  of  high  mixed  were  held  at  01s.  to 
00s.  per  quarter,  free  on  board. 

Letters  from  Stetlin  of  the  Uh  itist.  slate,  that  though  the 


harvest  had  been  brought  to  a  close  in  that  neighbourhood 
under  favourable  circumstances,  the  quality  and  yield  of 
the  grain  being  alike  good,  still  the  value  of  wheat  had, 
in  consequence  of  the  complete  exhaustion  of  tbe  stocks  of 
old,  'and  the  expectation  that  Great  Britain,  Holland,  ami 
Belgium  will  all  require  supplies  from  the  Baltic,  risen  con- 
siderably. 

At  Kostock,  on  the  (1th  of  October,  such  high  prices  were 
asked  for  wheat  as  greatly  to  check  business.  The  quality 
of  the  new  Pomeranian  wheat  is  highly  spoken  of,  but  no 
supplies  of  importance  were  expected  at  Kostock  till  the 
winter  had  set  in;  and  the  stocks  of  old  having  been  greatly 
reduced,  it  was  not  anticipated  that  much  business  would  be 
done  till  after  the  shipping  season  had  terminated. 

From  tbe  southern  parts  of  Europe  we  have  also  advices 
of  rising  prices.  A  letter  from  Leghorn,  dated  October  0, 
informs  us  that  a  very  lively  inquiry  for  wheat  has  been  ex- 
perienced there.  Most  of  the  purchases  bad  been  from  Hol- 
land and  Belgium.  Subsequently  a  rise  had  taken  place, 
and  on  the  -"■  t li  inst.  there  were  no  sellers  of  soft  Mariauople 
or  the  best  Polish  Odessa  below  311s.  2d.  per  quarter. 

From  Odessa,  the  accounts  are  also  lively:  letters  dalcd 
26th  of  September  state  that  good  qualities  of  wheat  bad 
again  risen  there  Is.  (Id.  per  quarter.  There  was  still  a  good 
stock  on  hand,  and  rather  large  arrivals  were  expected. 


The  following  is  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Tunnicliff'c's  circu- 
lar, dated  Liverpool,  Tuesday,  October  1 1,  1845  : — "  During 
last  week  we  had  increasing  firmness  evinced  on  the  part  of 
holders  here,  and  although  the  business  effected  was  not  ex- 
tensive, rather  higher  prices  must  have  been  paid  for  wheat, 
flour,  and  oatmeal,  had  purchasers  appeared.  Yesterday's 
post  brought  us  from  parties  in  Ireland  (on  whose  state- 
ments we  can  place  complete  reliance)  very  grievous  accounts 
of  the  potato  crops.  We  have  also  a  similar  report  from 
Staffordshire.  As  yet,  in  this  immediate  district,  though 
complaints  are  general,  they  are  not  of  quite  so  serious  a 
character  as  above  alluded  to.  Tbe  position  of  this  swarming 
kingdom  at  the  present  time  is,  in  our  judgment,  not  quite 
so  satisfactory  as  some  are  disposed  to  paint  it :  iu  the  first 
place  the  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  wdieat  per  bushel,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  will  be  equtd  to  about  one  million 
quarters;  and,  without  glancing  at  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crops,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  the  yield  of  wheat,  not  lo 
speak  of  the  diminished  produce  of  flour,  from  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  wheat,  will  fall  short  of  an  average,  and  at  the 
present  moment  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  remains 
ungathercd  in  the  fields,  receiving,  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
almost  continuous  rain  ;  we  grant  this  is  a  gloomy  picture, 
but  it  is  one  which,  in  our  uncertain  climate,  we  are  any 
season  liable  to,  and  the  only  mitigating  feeling-  which  arises 
under  such  circumstances,  is  the  conviction,  that  consider- 
ing our  vast  population,  the  glaring  insanity  of  our  make- 
scarce  bread  law;  with  all  its  fcttcrim/,  withering  effect 
upon  commercial  enterprise,  and  all  its  biting  tendency  upon 
those  whose  means  are  scanty,  will  become  more  and  more 
apparent.  Exported  to  Ireland  from  the  7th  to  the  13th 
instant  inclusive,  50  barrels  of  flour.  Coastwise,  186  quartern 
of  wheat,  312  quarters  of  Indian  com,  07  sacks,  and  94  bar- 
rels of  flour.  This  morning's  market  fully  attended,  and  a 
large  business  was  passing,  chiefly  lo  consumers.  We  note 
an  advance  of  4d.  per  70  lbs.  on  wheat;  2d.  per  45  lbs.  on 
oats ;  Is.  per  quarter  on  barley,  peas,  and  beans ;  2s.  per 
sack  and  barrel  on  flour  ;  and  2s.  per  210  lbs.  on  oatmeal. 


THE  ROTATO  DISEASE. 

The  most,  recent  accounts  from  various  parts  of  Ireland 
represent  the  potato  malady  as  spreading  to  a  frightful  ex- 
tent, and  exciting  the  most  lively  apprehensions  for  the  poor, 
whose  staple  article  of  diet  is  thus  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. Counaught  as  yet  appears  to  have  escaped  the  dis- 
ease, but  accounts  from  the  other  provinces  are  exceedingly 
gloomy.  « 

Thtis,  a  letter  from  Lismore  says,  in  the  Cork  Consti- 
tution— "  A  great  outcry  in  this  neighbourhood  about  pota- 
toes. If  the  injury  be  as  extensive  as  is  reported,  I  fear  we 
shall  have  a  famine  next  summer."  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Killeagh,  near  Youghal,  a  gentleman  who  had  60  men  en- 
gaged for  two  days  in  digging,  found,  out  of  the  quantity 
thrown  up,  between  30  and  10  barrels  perfectly  useless,  and 
which  he  could  not  allow  to  be  mixed  with  the  others. 

The  Limerick  Chronicle  of  Saturday  writes : — "We  are 
much  concerned  to  state,  that  the  prevalent  distemper  in  the 
potato  crop  has  been  this  week  found  to  extend  its  fearful 
ravages  to  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  the  fields  on  several 
farms  show  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  rot  or  canker  in 
the  potato.  At  Cahirelly  the  disease  was  first  observed,  and 
subsequently  at  Fcdamore,  where  12  acres  were  opened,  and 
the  spade  labourers  left  off'  work  on  finding  the  plant  was 
not  worth  raising;  the  evil  was  also  apparent  at  Coolyhenan 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  no  suspicion  of  the 
kind  wtis  entertained." 

The  Belfast  Protestant  Journal  says  : — "We  are  sorry  to 
state,  during  the  past  week,  tbe  accounts  from  the  various 
towns  around  Belfast  are  discouraging  ;  and  there  is  now  no 
doubt  but  that,  both  in  the  county  Down  and  county  Antrim, 
the  disease  has  spread  to  a  serious,  though  not  an  alarming 
extent.  At  Comber,  immediately  opposite  the  police  barrack, 
there  is  a  large  field  scarcely  worth  digging ;  and  iu  the 
vicinity  of  Ballinahinch,  Killinchy,  and  Killyleagh,  the  crop 
is  much  injured.  At  Antrim,  a  few  days  ago,  Lord  Masse- 
reene  sold  some  potatoes,  in  the  ground,  at.  the  high  price  of 
31!/.  per  acre.  They  looked  very  well ;  but  so  extensive  has 
been  the  ravages  of  the  rot,  that  the  purchasers  are  greatly 
disappointed,  and  would  gladly  withdraw  their  agreement. 
Similar  accounts  have  reached  us  from  other  places." 

The  Droglieda  Conservative  says  : — "  We  are  sorry  to  say 
thai  the  fanners,  and  the  poor  cottiers  who  yearly  rent  potato 
ground  in  this  neighbourhood,  arc  sufferers  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  disease  having  destroyed  several  fields.  God  help 
the  poor  :  the  prospect  before  them  for  the  winter  is  dreary 
indeed.  Potatoes  a  failure,  coals  180.  per  ton,  and  tlw  field 
work  nearly  finished.  The  next  crop  th«  poor  have  to  fall 
back  on  is,  of  course,  the  oat  one.  Well  then,  we  have  great 
fears  that  the  country  will  shortly  be  drained  of  this  crop 
also,  if  iu  every  port  in  Ireland  shipments  are  made  in  the 
same  ratio  as  thai  from  Droglieda  on  last  week.  Wc  have 
taken  the  pains  to  analyse  the  exports  lor  that  period,  and 
the  following  is  the  result: — 3,790  loads  of  oatracid,  912  qrs. 
of  wheat,  200  qrs.  of  oats,  287  qrs.  of  barley,  and  300  sacks 
of  flour.  Cattle,  &C<:  807  cows,  1,009  sheep,  2,004  pigs, 
and  121  boxes  of  eggs.  Whether  are  we  to  take  this  as  a 
criterion  of  Ireland's  wealth  or  poverty  ?" 


Potatoes  in  Belgium. — The  Hoyol  Committee  esta- 
blished in  Brussels  on  the  occasion  of  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crops,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  remedy  for  tbe  de- 
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licit  of  alimentary  Supplies,  waited  a  few  days  since  on  the 
Minister  of  Die  1  nlerior.  That  high  functionary  rceei\ cd  the. 
committee  with  the  most  marked  attenlioii.  He  thanked  the 
members  present,  eight  in  number,  for  the  proofs  they  were 
giving  of  devotion  to  their  country's  interests,  and  for  their 
efforts  in  carrying  cut  the  benevolent  and  enlightened  views 
W  hi:;  Majesty.  It  is  understood  that  the  committee  has 
already  devoted  four  sittings  to  inquiries  into  the  subject. 
The  preservation  of  potatoes  has  been  an  objeet  of  especial 
attention,  and  the  means  of  insuring  their  reproduction  will 
lie  the  next  subject  of  inquiry.  From  the  documents  col- 
lected and  communicated  by  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  failure  of  the  potatoes  in  Belgium  may  be  esti- 
mated a  t  two-thirds  of  the  early  crops,  and  at  live  sixths  of 
the  lute  crops.  Thus  it  is  considered  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  attend  to  the  reproduction  for  next  year, 
'''lore  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  labours  of  the  com- 
mittee will  satisfy  public  expectation. 

Brussels,  Oct.  13. — We  have  had  our  attention  called  to 
Jt  fact  much  to  be  regretted  which  has  occurred  several  times 
in  that  part  of  Flanders  where  work  is  given  to  the  weavers. 
In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  potatoes  the  distress  of 
Home  of  these  weavers  has  become  so  great  that  they  have 
Sold  the  materials  which  were  confided  to  them,  if  this 
Should  continue,  the  manufacturers  will  desist  from  giving 
but  work,  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  such  risks,  and 
the  good  will  suffer  for  the  had.  The  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  is  on  the  point  of  giving  occasion  to  lawsuits  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Brussels,  in  consequence  of  disputes  between  the 
farmers  and  the  individuals  who  generally  agree  with  them 
for  the  lease  of  the  land  prepared  for  the  cultivation  of  pota- 
toes. It  is  usual  to  pay  for  such  land  at  the  rate  of 
one  franc  per  rod,  and  then  those  who  have  taken  the 
land  plant  it  at  their  own  risk.  The  farmer  who  thus 
lets  his  fields  prefers  a  small  rent  to  the  chances  of  a 
good  or  bad  crop.  In  the  present  state  of  things  most  of 
those  who  have  planted  potatoes  on  the  above  condition 
have  refused  to  pay  the  rent  agreed  to,  and  abandon  the 
produce,  which  in  some  places  is  not  worth  the  {trouble 
of  gathering.  They  pretend  that  it  is  quite  enough  that  they 
have  lost  their  time,  their  seed  plants  and  their  crops,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  pay  the  rent ;  and  besides  that  it  is 
equitable  that  the  loss  should  be  shared  by  the  contracting 
parties.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  courts  of  justice 
will  recognise  this  mode  of  reasoning.  The  magistrates  of 
Courtrai  have  placed  a  military  post  at  every  gate  of  the 
town,  to  hinder  the  plunderers,  who  every  day  rob  the  fields 
in  the  environs,  from  going  out  of  the  town  with  sacks, 
rakes,  &C.,  with  orders  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  pota- 
toes, carrots,  turnips,  6cc.,  which  beggars  bring  into  the  town. 
This  prudent  measure  will  give  confidence  to  the  farmers 
and  inhabitants  of  the  country,  which  has  been  much  shaken 
by  their  audacious  robberies  and  incessant  depredations. 
The  Antwerpen  steamer,  from  London,  brought  yesterday 
133  sacks  of  potatoes;  and  the  Monarch,  from  Hull,  U9t) 
sacks. 

Carlskuhe,  Oct.  0.  —  The  government  has  prohibited, 
under  heavy  lines,  the  export  of  potatoes  beyond  the  Zollve- 
rein  boundaries,  and  also  the  purchase  of  them  in  large 
quantities,  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distillation. 


THE  POTATO. 

The  potato  plant  seems  first  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Britain  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  but  for  more  than  a  century  its  cultivation  was  ex- 
ceedingly confined,  owing  probably  to  erroneous  modes  of 
rearing  it,  and  to  an  improper  mode  of  preparing  it  for  food. 
In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  this  root  was  considered  a 
great  rarity,  and  sold  so  dear  as  is.  per  pound  ;  and  even  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  last  century,  it  seems  not  to  have 
entered  into  the  lists  of  agricultural  produce.  Bradely,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  1 720,  and  wdio  treated  expressly  of  new 
improvements  in  horticulture,  says  of  potatoes :  "  They  are 
of  less  note  than  horseradish,  scorzonera,  beets,  and  skerrit ; 
but  as  they  are  not  without  their  admirers,  I  will  not  pass 
them  by  in  silence." 

The  district  of  England  where  the  potato  was  first  gene- 
rally cultivated  seems  to  have  been  Lancashire  ;  and  about 
the  same  time  it  was  introduced  to  general  use  in  Scotland. 
In  1 7 "is,  a  day-labourer  of  the  name  of  Prentice,  living  near 
Kilsyth,  in  Stirlingshire,  successfully  raised  a  crop  of  pota- 
toes on  a  little  plot  of  ground  attached  to  his  cottage,  and 
■was  fortunate  enough  to  call  the  attention  of  his  neighbours 
to  the  value  of  this  hitherto  neglected  vegetable.  By  the 
annual  side  of  his  produce, he  soon  realised  what  was  to  him 
n  fortune,  the  sum  of  200/. ;  and  meanwhile,  the  public  at- 
tention being  called  to  the  plant,  it  gradually  made  it  way. 
It  is  uot,  however  till  after  the  year  1743,  which  was  remark- 
able as  a  season  of  scarcity,  that  it  became  to  be  generally 
cultivated  as  a  regular  branch  of  field  husbandry.  I  very 
well  remember  a  near  relative  of  mine  mentioning  an  anec- 
dote which  showed  that  so  late  as  the  year  1755  or  1756,  the 
potato  was  still  a  rarity  in  Wigtonshire.  This  incident 
was,  that  a  lady  bad  brought  some  potatoes  in  her  pocket  to 
church  on  Sunday,  to  present  to  a  friend,  as  something  quite 
new;  but  the  string  of  her  pocket  breaking  as  she  was  in 
the  a"t  of  going  out  on  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation, 
she  lost  her  burden  in  the  passage,  which  created  consider- 
able speculation.  In  England,  with  the  exception  of  Lan- 
cashire, the  progress  of  this  esculent  into  general  cultivation 
was  still  slower.  It  was  known  in  Yorkshire  only  as  a  gar- 
den plant  down  to  17(10  ;  and  in  Somersetshire  we  must  date 
its  introduction  as  an  article  of  farm  produce,  at  least  10 
years  later.  After  this  period,  however,  the  value  of  the 
potato  came  to  be  very  generally  appreciated  ;  and  in  the 
year  1 70(1,  in  the  county  of  Essex  alone,  no  fewer  than  1700 
acres  were  planted  with  this  root,  for  the  supply  of  the 
London  market.  Potatoes  seem  to  have  found  their  way 
into  the  Continent  of  Europe  at  a  considerably  later  period 
than  into  England:  but  they  came  rapidly  into  common  use, 
and  we  may  date  their  general  cultivation  there  from  about 
the  middle  of  last  century. — Duncan's  "  Philosophy  of  the. 
Seasons." 


It  is  highly  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
imports  of  sugar  into  Great  Britain,  up  to  this  time,  exceed 
those  of  1844  by  84,000  tons. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  gives  a  rot  her  alarming account, 
of  the  Corn-harvest  iH  Russia,  Poland,  and  most  parts  of 
Germany,  hut  it  does  not  appear  to  have  arrived  at  its  con- 
clusions from  official  returns,  or  any  other  information  of  a 

f^  WTrtfciffltfhjptSet.  (>.— According  to  an  official  notlfica- 
M**J^^l«<<*SH^sjra|e  which  ban  broken  out  in  I'oland  is 
jMfcki!j£  (trcatar  ^5ffo%t,  and  is  approaching  the  frontlets. 
Thu.iJiec^ftSry  fgwpHioiiary  metisurcs  will  therefore  U 
take!  0gwn^4h4jN»Muction  ofth<:  disease. 


THE  /OLLVEREIN  AND  OUR  MANUFAC- 
TURES. 

The  following  is  a  communication  received  from  a  quarter 
entitled  to  the  highest  confidence  ; — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you,  that  my  latest  accounts 
from  Carlsruhe,  coming  from  very  good  authority,  it  now 
appears  definitely  arranged  that  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1846,  the  duties  in  the  German  Customs  League  in  all 
figured  goods,  '  all  worsted,'  and  '  worsted  and  cotton 
mixed,'  will  be  raised  from  80  Prussian  dollars  to  50  dol- 
lars per  cwt. 

"  Under  this  head  will  fidl  all  Bradford  fancy  goods,  such 
as  figured  Orleans,  Alpaccas,  Paramattas, Merinos,  Saxonies, 
Amazonhins,  Lamas,  Damasks,  Pantaloon  stuffs,  ice.  ccc, 
and  it  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  that  important  branch  of 
trade,  which  three  years  ago  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
ward  off. 

"  Plain  goods  are  not  mentioned,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
presumed  that  their  rates  will  not  be  altered  for  the  present.; 
neither  is  anything  stated  respecting  worsted  yarns.  Cotton 
twist,  and  linen  yarns  will  not  be  altered,  as  the  delegates 
from  the  various  German  States  could  not  agree  on  these 
articles. 

"All  the  arguments  which  you  so  happily  set  forth  three 
years  ago  respecting  the  policy  of  the  German  States,  and 
especially  of  Prussia,  in  gradually  raising  the  duties  on 
British  manufactured  goods,  and  admitting  twist  and  yarns 
in  general  at  mere  nominal  duties,  still  hold  good.  The 
apathy  of  the  English  Government  and  the  Bradford  manu- 
facturers, who  were  informed  of  this  contemplated  alteration 
of  the  German  duties  about  three  months  ago,  by  various 
ways  and  means,  has  been  very  great ;  the  matter  has  been 
received  and  taken  up  in  a  very  cool  and  indifferent  manner. 
Worsted  goods  will,  with  few  exceptions,  have  to  pay  the 
same  rate  as  cotton  goods  (i.  c.  DO  dollars  per  cwt),  anil  this 
high  duty  has  almost  annihilated  the  latter  branch  for  the 
consumption  within  the  German  States.  A  few  years  longer 
will  bring  the  worsted  trade  to  the  same  level,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

"  P.S. — This  moment  I  have  received  letters  from  Frank- 
fort, October  5th,  w  hich  fully  confirm  the  above ;  plain  ar- 
ticles remain  at  dollars  .'10 — ;  no  alteration  in  the  duties  on 
cotton,  worsted,  and  linen  yarns.  Prussia  was  willing  to 
accede  to  a  duty  of  3  dollars  8  groschen  per  cwt.  on  cottou 
twist,  which,  however,  was  not  accepted  by  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temberg,  and  Baden,  who  demanded  a  much  higher  rate. 
The  protocols  were  left  open  on  this  question  for  later  re- 
newed discussion." — Leeds  Mercury. 


REGISTRATION  TACTICS. 

A  correspondent  in  South  Cheshire,  who  professes  to 
be  a  subscriber  to  the  League,  complains  of  the  objec- 
tions which  were  made  by  our  party  to  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential individuals  on  the  register.  He  alleges  that 
many  clergymen  and  large  landowners,  including  one 
Member  of  Pari  iament,  had  been  objected  to  ;  and 
he  asks,  "  What  possible  good  can  arise  from  this 
system  of  raising  objections  to  persons  of  large 
landed  possessions  in  the  county  ?"  AVc  arc  not 
sufficiently  informed  of  the  detail*  of  the  registration 
in  South  Cheshire  to  be  able  to  say  whether  the 
revision  was  judiciously  managed.  Probably  it  was 
not,  for  want  of  local  organisation.  If  so,  we  hope  that 
next  year  it  will  be  put  on  a  better  footing,  and  its  ma- 
nagement assimilated  to  that  which  has  been  attended 
with  such  triumphant  results  in  North  Chcsliire  and 
other  counties. 

But  our  correspondent  falls  into  a  common  error  in 
assuming  that  it  is  of  necessity  wrong  to  object  to  "  cler- 
gymen, Members  of  Parliament,  and  landowners,"  who 
happen  to  possess  property  in  the  county.  The  object 
of  the  revising  barrister's  court  is  to  bring  the  register 
into  conformity  with  the  law  ;  the  law  requires  not  only 
that  a  man  should  possess  a  property  qualification,  but 
that  it  should  be  properly  registered  ;  and  there  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule  in  favour  of  the  rich  over  the  poor. 
The  Leaguers,  therefore,  adopted  the  rule  of  objecting  to 
all  known  monopolists  who  were  not  legally  upon  the 
register,  and  they  carried  out  their  plan  without  respect 
of  persons.  Li  one  polling  district  of  North  Lan- 
cashire, 8  clergymen,  monopolists,  were  struck  from  the 
county  list ;  the  name  of  Mr.  Talbot  Clifton,  M.P.,  the 
representative  of  North  Lancashire,  wras  also  struck  oil'; 
be  had  been  upon  the  register  as  owner  of  certain  free- 
hold property,  which  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Court  liy  the  League  agent,  to  belong  to  his 
father  ;  objections  to  38  reverend  claimants  to  the 
franchise  in  Middlesex  were  sustained  ;  and  in  the 
same  county  the  names  of  three  knights,  three 
baronets,  and  an  Irish  peer  were  expunged  from 
the  register  at  the  instance  of  our  agent.  In 
South  Staffordshire,  Mr.  Ilickin  succeeded  in  his 
objections  against  seven  clergymen  and  a  Member  of 
Parliament.  We  mention  these  instances  merely  to  sa- 
tisfy our  correspondent,  anil  all  who  entertain  his  Views, 
that  "  clergymen,  Members  of  Parliament,  and  land- 
owners" do  require  looking  after  like  other  people. 

It  would  be  a  piece  of  useless  folly  to  attempt  to  fight 
the  battle  of  the  registration  courts  upon  any  other 
jdan  than  that  which  we  have  adopted.  Our  opponents 
avail  themselves  of  every  advantage  which  the  most 
subtle  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  the  law  will 
afford  ;  and  the  Leaguers  oppose  them  with  the  best 
legal  skill  they  can  command.  It  is  pretty  evident  that 
the  Free  Traders  arc  proving  an  overmatch  for  their 
opponents  in  the  registration  courts,  and  the  latter  are 
naturally  enough  resorting  to  their  old  cry  of"  foul 
play.''  But  our  friends  generally  will  not,  like  our 
South  Cheshire  correspondent,  give  car  to  so  stale  a 
charge. 


THE  REGISTRATION. 


CITY  OF  LONDON  REGISTRATION. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REVISION,  181">. 

Free  Traders  put  on  lists  for  the  first  time  in  consequence 
of  claims  to  be  rated  and  registered . .       . .       . .  2221 

Monopolists  expunged  on  objection         . .       . .  279 


Monopolist  claims  sustained. .       ..       ..  3 

Monopolist  objections  to  Free  Traders  sustained  818 


2000 


801 


Free  Trade  majority  on  revision 
N.B.  To  the  above  has  to  be 
year. 


1040 

the  majority  of  last 


Besides  the  foregoing,  a  number  oTfloublc  objections  and 
objections  to  neutrals  were  made  on  both  sides,  which,  as 
they  do  not  affect  the  state  of  parties  on  either  side,  are  here 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 


COUNTY  OF  MIDDLESEX. 

RESULT  OP  THE  REVISION. 


District. 


Bedfonf  

lii'tlinal-ftrcen . . 

Brentford  

Kdgeware  

Enfield  

Hammersmith.., 

HampStoud  

King  8  Cross  . .. 
London  (City  of). 
Mile  End....... 

Usbridtee  

Westminster  . . . 


New 
Claims. 


925  274  262 


O  veneers' 

Objections. 


Free-Traders 
Objections. 


in 
22 
25 

4 
Hi 
63 

7 
41 
22 
32 

6 
12 


26 
12 

16 

is 

66 

IN 

43 
31 
27 
17 
17 

328 


Monopolists  struck  out  by  Overseers  . 
Free  Traders  struck  out  by  Overseers  . 
New  Claims   


Total  Majority  in  fnvom-of  Frce-Tradcrs. 


70 
132 
106 

76 
136 
274 
Ins 
2/9 
270 
261 

44 
188 


1944 


38 
82 
56 
37 
54 
[63 
46 
185 
158 
168 
11 
121 

1119 

328- 


1373 
852 


15IO 


Monopo- 
lists' Ob- 
jections. 


13 
30 

7 

7 
15 
19 

3 
56 
43 
SO 

3 
30 


21)2 

■r,i 


It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  state  that  every  one  of  those 
gentlemen  who  purchased  qualifications,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Council  of  the  League,  for  the  County  of  Middlesex 
(although  objected  to),  have  been  successfully  defended, 
and  their  names  inserted  on  the  register.  It  is,  therefore, 
hoped  that  Free-traders  who  do  not  possess  a  qualification 
for  Middlesex,  will  lose  no  time  in  making  application  to 
have  one  purchased  for  them.  To  the  grumblers  at  the 
League's  activity  in  the  Registration  Courts,  accusing  them 
of  making  frivolous  objections,  the  answer  in  Middlesex  is 
complete,  seeing  that  1944  notices  of  objection  were  proved, 
and  40s.  only  awarded  for  costs  on  the  whole  revision — 20s. 
was  on  oue  case,  where  an  appeal  on  a  point  of  law  was 
granted. 


WEST  RIDING. 
The  following  Table  shows  the  complete  result  of  the 
revision,  which  ended  at  fiipon,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst. : — 


Aberford .... 
Barnsley  . . . 

JCirstal   

Bradford  . . . 

Dent  

Doncaster  . 
Gisburn. . . . 

Halifax  

Hebdenbrdg 
Holmfirth  . 
Huddersfield 
Keighley . . . 
Kuareabro'  . 

Leeds   

New  Delph. 

Otley  

Pateley  bridg 
Pontei'ract  . . 

liipou   

Rotherham. . 

Settle   

Sheffield  .... 

Skiplon  

Snailh  

Wakefield  ... 


Struck  off  on 

aims. 

Objection. 

Free- 

Mono- 

m 

?> 

9) 

Free- 

Trade 

polist 

o 

</. 

[3 

Trade 

gain 

gain 

o 

£ 

el 

*o 

gain. 

last 

last 

a 

o 

a 

<? 

year. 

year. 

01 

o 

o 
O 

Free 

c 

c 

o 

a 

r3 

14 

Ii2 

20 

77 

16 

■  9 

19 

133 

40 

4 

66 

9 

100 

15 

121 

34 

9 

70 

49 

12 

66 

im 

185 

2 

191 

lor, 

15 

335 

18 

29 

in 

1 

22 

20 

1 

17 

10 

73 

131 

9 

70 

132 

33 

4 

12 

62 

54 

5 

20 

38 

4 

26 

29 

294 

42 

3 

86 

74 

1 

240 

48 

158 

8 

29 

9 

1 

130 

18 

68 

7 

— 

42 

13 

5 

22 

8 

334 

48 

83 

07 

17 

270 

7 

63 

9 

2 

24 

27 

10 

57 

16 

34 

61 

3 

•21 

69 

10 

18 

4 

llil 

131 

2 

193 

126 

4 

263 

33 

162 

34 

3 

47 

35 

5 

llii 

2 

94 

26 

2 

59 

20 

3 

29 

57 

25 

26 

18 

•Jii 

1 

7 

29 

25 

28 

1 

22 

38 

13 

13 

20 

19 

29 

22 

40 

4 

8 

21 

74 

21 

35 

38 

2 

56 

11 

37 

39 

2 

26 

54 

o 

26 

11 

225 

47 

93 

88 

35 

173 

15 

37 

18 

1 

67 

54 

11 

16 

ID 

'J'.i 

33 

3 

14 

42 

2 

24 

20 

120 

40 

2 

81 

118 

15 

117 

31 

3286 

1166 

56 

1401 

M26 

231 

2142 

267 

22/ 

Orange  gain  on  New  Claims   ..       ..       ..       ..  2120 

Ditto      Objections     . .       .  .       . .       . .  22 


Total  gain    . .  • 
At  the  Election  of  1841, 
Mr.  Wortley's  majority  over  Lord  Milton  was  .. 

Ditto  Lord  Morpeth  .. 

Mr.  Denisou's  majority  over  Lord  Milton 

Ditto  Lord  Morpeth 

Free-trade  anil  Liberal  gain  on  revisions  from  1811  to 

1H11  inclusive 
Ditto,  1845    ».  .. 

Total  Free-trade  and  Liberal  gain     ..  .. 


2142 . 

1085 
1131 
700 

74a 

263 
2145 

24.05 


SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE. 
The  revision  of  the  lists  of  voters  for  the  southern  division 
of  the  county  of  Stafford,  which  commenced  at  Lichfield  on 
the  20th  September,  closed  on  Friday,  the  10th  instant,  at 
Wolverhampton.  The  revising  banister  was  Thomas  Bros, 
Fsq.  The  learned  gentleman  has  performed  similar  duties 
in  this  division  during  several  years  past.  Of  objections  by 
third  parties,  the  number  taken  "at  the  instance  of  the  League 
were  817;  while  very  few  were  taken  by  the  monopolists. 
l\l  r.  I  lickin.the  secretary  of  the  League,  attended  every  court 
throughout  the  circuit.  In  several  he  was  assisted  by  the 
following  professional  gentlemen:  — Mr.  C.  Simpson,  of 


1845.] 


THE  LEAGUE. 


20 


Lichfield,  Mr.  T.  Bolton  and  Mr.  T.  Walker,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, Mr.  Barnett  and  Mr.  Dunstou  of  Walsall ;  Mr. 
Fleetwood  and  Mr.  Pinchard  of  Wolverhampton,  and  others 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Monopolists.  The  usual  denun- 
ciations against  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  League  were 
indulged  iu,  and  numerous  applications  for  costs  were  made, 
but  with  little  comparative  success.  The  principle  laid 
down  by  the  learned  barrister,  in  reference  to  costs,  and  to 
which  lie  adhered  strictly  throughout  the  proceedings,  was, 
that  wherever  any  substantial  alteration  was  required  in  (he 
lists  he  woidd  not  give  costs  at  all,  although  the  qualifica- 
tion might  be  good,  the  voter  having  failed  to  do  that  which 
the  law  required  of  him.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  the  barrister  for  the  pains  he  took  in  correcting  the  re- 
gister by  supplying  the  proper  description  of  the  place  of 
abode  in  the  second  column,  and  by  inserting  the  names  of 
streets,  &c,  and  the  names  of  tenants,  where  required,  in  the 
fourth  column,  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  At  every  court  held  during  the  revision, 
he  took  occasion  repeatedly  to  express  his  opinion  that  the 
objections  originated  by  the  League  would  be  found  to  be 
most  useful,  and  that  the  county  ought  to  hold  itself  indebted 
to  them  for  enabling  him  to  clear  the  register  of  bad  votes, 
and  to  amend  it  where  it  was  necessary  This,  with  the 
statement  given  below,  is  the  best  answer  which  can  be  given 
to  the  cavilling  of  opponents.  At  the  close  of  the  business 
at  Wolverhampton,  on  Friday,  Mr.  Hickin  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  tender  his  thanks  to  the  learned  gentlemau  for 
the  courtesy  he  had  invariably  received  at  his  hands  during 
the  revision.  Mr.  Bros  expressed  his  acknowledgments,  and 
repeated  his  former  declarations  that  he  had  no  doubt  much 
good  had  been  done.    The  following  is  the  general  result : — 


District. 

free 
Trade  new 
claims. 

Monopo- 
list new 
claims. 

Free 
Traders 
struck  off. 

Monopo- 
lists 
struck  off. 

Bilston  

48 

2 

7 

8 

Brewood   

5 

9 

4 

47 

Handsivorth  8c  Terry 

28 

4 

7 

17 

Kingswinford  

118 

22 

21 

87 

Lichfield  

10 

6 

5 

22 

g 

10 

Hi 

50 

15 

6 

8 

20 

Sedgley  

27 

5 

12 

40 

24 

4 

0 

65 

Turn  worth  

1 

0 

0 

15 

Walsall  

50 

6 

7 

49 

Wednesbnry  

79 

3 

33 

40 

West  Bronr.vich. . . . 

45 

9 

5 

31  ' 

Wolverhanrpton .... 

111) 

14 

4 

80 

594 

100 

129 

571 

Free  Trade  new  claims  594 

Monopolist  ditto      ..  100   Free  Trade  gain  494 

Monopolists  struck  oft".  571 

Free  Traders  ditto    . .  129    Free  Trade  gain  443 


Total  Free  Trade  gain 


93(1 


NoRTn  Cheshire.— On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last, 
W.  Yardley,  Esq.,  the  revising  barrister,  held  a  court,  for 
the  revision  of  the  lists  of  voters,  iu  the  large  school  room, 
Dukinficld.  Mr.  Hudson,  solicitor,  of  Stockport,  and  Mr! 
Henry  Gartside,  solicitor,  Ashtou-under-Lyne,  appeared  for 
the  Free  Traders ;  and  Mr.  Nicholson  for  the  Monopolists. 
The  result  of  the  Dukinficld  district  is  as  follows  :— 

Free-traders.  Monopolists, 
v  oters  on  the  register      . .    271    ....  53 
Struck  out 


New  claims 


32  .. 

0 

2.19 

125    . . 

53 
6 

364 

59 

11  .. 

0 

353 

59 

Struck  out  11 


North  Lancashire.— Revision  Courts  have  been  held  at 
Ulverston,  at  Lancaster,  and  at  Garstang.  Mr.  Ascroft,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Moorhouse,  appeared  for  the  Free  Traders  • 
and  Messrs.  J.  Bray,  P.  Catterall,  T.  S.  Shuttlewoith,  of 
Preston,  and  Mr,  41.  Jackson,  of  Lancaster,  have  severally 
been  advocates  for  the  Conservatives.  The  clear  gain  to  the 
Free  Traders  from  objections  and  claims  was  at  Ulverston, 
98  ;  at  Lancaster,  1112 ;  and  at  Garstang,  39. — Preston  Guar- 
diun. 

Lancaster.— The  following  is  the  result  of  the  revision 
for  tiiis  borough  : — 

Monopolist  objections  to  freemen  sustained  . .  Si 

Liberal  and  Free-trade  objections  sustained  ..  40 

One  claim  was  allowed  on  each  side. 
Liberal  and  Free-trade  occupiers  struck  oft'  ..  9 

Monopolist  occupiers  struck  oft'  . .  . .  g 
Several  Monopolist  claims  were  allowed,  but  all  previously 

on  the  list.  * 
New  Liberal  and  Free-trade  claims  sustained        . .  2 

The  Rochdale  Revision.— The  Manchester  Courier 
01  Saturday  last  contains  a  statement  regarding  the  results 
Of  the  late  revision  for  the  Rochdale  polling  district,  very  well 
calculated  to  mislead  those  who  have  no  other  sources 'of  in- 
formation on  such  points.  From  the  tabular  statement  in 
the  Crnirnr,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  clear  gain  of  the  Koch- 
dale  monopolists  was  127;  whereas,  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  number  of  new  claims  allowed,  and  old  names  struck  off' 
the  register  on  each  side,  gives  a  majority  of  37  to  the  Free 
I  roders  in  that  district.  The  mode  in  which  the  Courier 
contrives  to  give  the  monopolists  the  appearance  of  a  majo- 
rity, is  by  saying  nothing  at  all  about  the  new  claims,  and 
by  representing  every  Free  Trader  struck  off  as  a  vote  lost 
to  that  party,  even  in  those  cases  where  there  was  a  double 
qualification . — M bncMter  Guardian. 

H  lac  k  n  1;  a  v.  The  revision  for  this  borough  is  as  follows: 
Liberal  and  free  Trade  objections  sustained,  53  ;  monopo- 
list ditto,  23;  Liberal  and  Free  Trade  claims  sustained  11  • 
monopolist  ditto,  10  :  Liberal  and  Free  Trade  gain,  31. 

Hath.— The  following  is  the  result  of  the  revision  for  this 
borough  :— Expunged  by  Liberals  and  Free  Traders,  57  • 
ditto  by  monopolists,  10 ;  Liberal  and  Free  Trade  majority 
00  objections,  17.  Liberal  and  Free  Trade  claims  allowed, 
10  ;  monopolist  ditto,  6  ;  majority  on  claims,  11.  Total  Li- 
bera] and  Free  Trade  majority,  UH. 

Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis.— (/Vot>i  n  Cor- 
respondent.)— Monopolist  claims,  4;  sustained,  3.  Objec- 
tions, 27  ;  sustained,  11.  Free  Trade  and  Liberal  claims, 
H ;  sustained,  5.  Objections,  17 ;  sustained,  25.  Giving  a 
majority  of  II)  u>  the  Free  Traders  and  Liberals:  thanks 
to  the  valuable  information  derived  from  Mr.  Jluggett,  of 
the  League.   This,  with  the  coutinuod  majorities  since  the 


last  election,  makes  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  mono- 
polists have  no  chance. 

Isle  of  Wight. — The  revision  for  the  borough  has  given 
a  total  gain  to  the  Liberals  and  Free  Traders  ofl  2  new  voters, 
and  7  monopolist  ditto  expunged.  The  monopolists  added 
3  to  the  old  list,  ami  expunged  1  Liberal. 

Exeteb. — The  following  is  the  result  of  the  revision  for 
Exeter: — Objections  sustained  by  monopolists,  51;  Ditto 
by  Liberals  and  Free  Traders,  179;  Objected  to  by  bulb  par 
ties,  4  j  125.  Claims  by  monopolists,  allowed,  In  ;  by 
Liberals  and  Free  Traders,  ditto,  40;  claimed  by  both,  I  ; 
22.  Gain  to  Liberals  and  Free  Traders,  1)7.  "There  is 
also,"  says  the  Western  'limes,  "a  large  gain  to  the  Libe- 
rals ou  the  additions  in  the  overseers  lists,  which  shows  the 
healthy  state  of  the  Liberal  cause  in  the  old  city." 

Thetford. — The  result  for  this  borough  was  as  follows  : 
Liberal  and  Free  Trade  objections,  sustained,  7  ;  ditto  claims, 
sustained,  5 ;  monopolist  objections,  sustained,  4 ;  ditto 
claims,  3.    Total  Liberal  and  Free  Trade  gain,  5. 

Hull. — The  following  is  a  return  of  the  result  of  the  re- 
vision for  the  present  year : 

Liberal  and  Free  Trade  Objections  to  Freemen,  341, 

sustained   201 

New  claims  for  ditto  by  Liberals  and  Free  Traders  . .  5 
Liberal  and  Free  Trade  objections  to  householders,  sust.  31 
Ditto  claims  for  householders,  sustained   23 

200 

Monopolist  objections  to  Freemen,  sustained . .  8 

Ditto  new  chums  for  Freemen   5 

Ditto  objections  to  householders,  sustained  . .  27 
Ditto  claims  for  householders  74,  sustained  . .  10 

—  50 

Total  Liberal  and  Free  Trade  gain  ou  the  revision. .  21  It 
"  This,"  says  the  Hull  Advertiser,  "  clearly  establishes  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Free  Trade  party  in  Hull.  At  no 
former  registration  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  elector 
were  so  many  of  the  old  freemen  struck  off  the  register." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

New  Railway  Break.— The  Rev.  F.  H.  Maberley,  of 
Stowmorket,  has  invented  a  railway  break,  by  which  every 
carriage  of  a  whole  train  may  be  easily  and  almost  instan- 
taneously stopped.  If  this  break  is  applied  in  all  parts  it 
will  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  fearful  effects  of  concus- 
sion, as  well  as  the  carriages  being  thrown  oft'  the  line  by 
oscillations  or  otherwise,  and  giving  protection  especially  to 
the  engineer. — Railicay  World. 

Commercial  Negociations  between  France  and 
Belgium. — "It  is  generally  believed,"  says  the  Patrie, 
"  that  _  the  journey  of  King  Leopold  to  Paris  will  remove  the 
last  difficulties  which  have  prevented  commercial  negotia- 
tions between  France  and  Belgium,  M.  Deschamps,  the  Mi- 
nister of  Foreign  Affairs,  will  not  come  in  person,  as  he  has 
been  announced,  to  carry  on  the  negociations.  He  has 
delegated  that  office  to  M.  Partoes,  Director  of  Commerce, 
who  arrived  in  Paris  a  few  days  back." 

State  of  Trade  in  Birmingham.— It  is  gratifying  to- 
state  that  the  working  classes  in  most  of  the  various  trades 
of  the'  town  are  in  full  work.  Many  of  the  manufacturers 
are  so  busy  that  they  cannot  take  in  more  orders.  We  ob- 
serve that  many  of  the  large  manufacturers  are  enlarging 
their  premises.  Hands  ore  wanted  in  every  direction.— Mr- 
m  imjliam  A  due  rt  iser. 

Hanover,  Oct.  0.— It  is  ZoBuereins  Siatt  gives,  under 
the  heading  "  Melaucholy  Intelligence  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Customs'  Union,"  a  confirmation  of  the  news,  that  the 
manufacturers  have  not  succeeded  in  urging  the  Government 
to  carry  the  prohibitive  system  any  tether.  "  According  to 
the  latest  accounts  from  Carlsruhe,"  says  that  paper, "  there 
is  scarcely  any  hope  left  of  obtaining  in  the  Congress  any 
decision  in  favour  of  the  often-proposed  reform  in  the  tariff. 
The  Free  Trade  party  in  Northern  Germany,  it  is  said,  has, 
in  consequence  of  instructions  lately  received,  opposed  more 
decidedly  than  before  the  demands  of  Southern  Germany,  tod 
the  influence  of  Prussia  has  completely  gained  over  those 
Governments  which  have  not  yet  fully  made  up  their 
minds." 

The  Hague,  Oct.  0. — A  letter  from  Copenhagen,  of  Sep- 
t«mber  27,  contains  the  following  statement : — "  8,000  tons 
of  potatoes  were  purchased  for  the  Netherlands,  to  be  deli- 
vered on  the  21st  of  October.  Several  purchases  of  corn 
were  likewise  made,  to  be  delivered  ou  the  20th  of  October. 
It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  captains  to  come  here 
as  soon  as  possible  in  ballast,  as  in  that  case  they  would  be 
certain  of  finding  freight.  Three  have  arrived  from  Elsiuore, 
who  have  already  met  with  engagements.  Since  the  1st  of 
this  month  one  herring  brig  has  arrived  at  Scheveningeu, 
with  a  cargo  of  50,000  herrings ;  the  highest  price  at  which 
they  were  sold  was  37  florins  per  thousand." 

TheIIague,Oct.  9.— Tlic  Proi  incial  Groningen  Council 
contains  a  long  article  on  the  alarm  that  has  been  excited 
by  the  general  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  The  article  blames 
the  language  that  has  been  used  on  the  subject,  which  re- 
presents the  facts  with  much  exaggeration — the  prospects  of 
the  ensuing  winter  as  more  gloomy  than  they  really  are. 
We  can  affirm  that  the  prospect  is  not  so  unfavourable. 
There  will  be  no  famine  in  our  country;  in  England  alone 
there  arc  more  than  40,000  lasts  of  foreign  wheat,  which 
cannot  be  sold  for  consumption  in  England  but  on  payment 
of  a  duty  of  IQ^  florins  per  last.  Parcels  of  this  'wheat 
have  been  brought  to  Holland.  During  the  last  month  we 
have  received  not  only  wheat  from  England,  but  many  car- 
goes of  barley,  buck  wheat,  pearl  rice,  and  many  hundred 
barrels  of  flour;  also  more  buck  wheat  than  is  usual  from 
France  and  Denmark  ;  wheat  and  rye  from  the  Baltic,  several 
cargoes  of  rye  and  potatoes,  and  even  from  Odessa  and  Ta- 
ganrog. One  paper  contains  a  great  number  of  articles  from 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  relative  to  the  disease  of  the 
potatoes. 

Foreign  Cattle  and  Provisions.  —  The  different 
Steamers  which  have  arrived  at  the  various  wharfs  on  the 
banks  of  llie  river  during  the  last  two  or  three  davs  have 
continued  to  bring  large  quantities  of  cattle  and  fniit  from 
the  various  Continental  ports,  although  there  is  a  visible 
falling  off  in  the  supply  of  the  latter  commodity,  owing  to 
the  advanced  period  of  the  season.  The  Dutch  steam-ship 
Batavier  brought  02  oxen  and  cows  and  99  sheep,  four 
hampers  of  poultry,  fifteen  baskets  walnuts,  a  large  quantity 
of  seeds,  and  a  variety  of  every  other  description  of  Dutch 
produce,  with  the  exception  of  ripe  fruit,  of  which  article  she 
did  not  bring  any  on  this  voyage.  The  General  Steam  Navi. 
ration  Company  s  steam  ship  Venezuela,  also  from  Rotter, 
dam,  brought  1 1 1  sheep,  12  cows,  two  oxen,  30  packages  of 
yeast,  two  packages  of  poultry,  a  large  quantity  of  fish 


butter,  pickles,  and  roots,  and  an  extensive  variety  of  articles 
the  production  of  Holland.  This  ship  did  not  either  bring 
the  least  quantity  of  fruit  of  any  description,  which  would, 
imply  that  the  importation  of  the  article  Iron  that  country 
has  been  entirely  discontinued  for  the  season.  The  quanti- 
ties which  have  been  brought  weekly  throughout  the  summer 
from  that  country,  and  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  th« 
arrival  of  the  season  for  each  separate  kind,  haVt  been  of  i 
most  extensive  nature,  and  entirely  beyond  all  precedent,  tf 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Holland  is  of  Very  grCtf  lm 
porlancc  to  us,  not  only  in  the  production  of  cattle,  but  n'*n 
ol'fniit  and  every  other  description  of  provisions,  the  whole 
being  of  a  very  superior  quality,  The  company's  steam  ship 
Raihbow,  from  Havre,  brought  I  I  7  packages  of  fruit,  includ- 
ing walnuts,  pears,  &c.  The  Karl  of  Liverpool,  frtiZB 
Ostend, brought  47  packages  of  poultry,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  rabbits,  with  which  Belgium  at  this  season  of  this 
year  abounds,  a  very  large  quantity  of  butler,  eggs.  &c. ;  and 
the  Belgian  steam-ship  Ahtwerpen,  from  Antwerp,  brought 
90  bags  and  H7  baskets  of  walnuts,  30  packages  of  pears,  ami 
a  small  quantity  of  a  novel  article  of  importation — viz.:  font 
baskets  of  smelts.  The  cattle  by  the  Venezuela  were  landed 
at  the  Brunswick-wharf,  Blaekwidl,  and  those  by  the  Bata- 
vier, as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  fruit  and  provisions  by  that 
and  the  other  vessels,  at  the  St.  Katharine's  wharf,  at  which 
they  were  as  usual  examined  by  the  revenue  officers,  and  de- 
livered to  their  several  destinations  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  In  addition  to  these  importations,  a  sailing  vessel 
called  the  Rapid,  from  Harlingen,  arrived  at  Blackwal]  with 
a  cargo  of  Dutch  cattle,  consisting  of  14  oxen,  52  cows,  and 
140  sheep  on  board,  iu  addition  to  a  large  quantity  of  butter 
and  other  produce.  Also  the  City  of  Boulogne  steamer  at 
Loudon-bridge-wharf,  with  upwards  of  00  large  packages  of 
walnuts  and  an  extensive  and  Valuable  cargo  of  every  variety 
of  French  produce  and  manufacture.  A  sailing  vessel  called 
the  Adventure,  from  Villaviciosa,  also  arrived  with  the  large 
quantity  of  1860  bushels  of  nuts  on  board.  The  importation 
of  nuts  for  table  use  would  appear  now  to  be  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  Belgian  and  French  ports  for  the  rernalMfer  of 
the  season. 

The  Slow  progress  of  the  Harvest. — We  hate  now 
advanced  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  third  month  of  our'  har- 
vest in  England,  and  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  grain  in  tb<i 
fields  unsecured,  and  an  unusual  quantity  for  the  seasoti. 
uncut,  north  of  the  Humber.  The  weather  has  been  very 
unsettled  for  the  last  fortnight ;  we  have  scarcely  had  two 
successive  fair  days ;  very  little  corn  has  been  carried  during 
that  time,  and  that  which  has  been  stacked  will  prove,  when 
it  comes  to  be  thrashed,  in  a  damp  state  unless  kept  till  the 
March  winds  have  whisked  through  it.  The  season  has, 
however,  not  been  damaging ;  frequent  brisk  winds  and  the 
cold  air1  have  prevented  the  process  of  sprouting,  and  we  still 
think  that  not  much  harm  has  been  done  to  the  grain  sinse 
it  passed  through  the  bauds  of  the  reapers.  The  Duke  of 
Rutland,  speaking  at  the  Leicester  Agricultural  Meeting  the 
other  day,  said : — "  We  have  had  during  the  summer  such  a 
series  of  skies  as  I  never  witnessed  before,  old  as  I  am.' ' 
This  observation  his  Grace  probably  applied  to  the  skies  of 
the  South,  but  the  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  those  of 
the  North,  and  not  only  to  the  summer  hut  to  the  autumn. 
This  week  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  weather, 
and  a  good  deal  of  outstanding  wheat  has  been  secured  in 
tolerable  condition.  As  to  the  aggregate  of  the  harvest,  we 
adhere  to  the  opinion  we  have  already  expressed,  namely, 
that  taking  the  average  produce  of  the  year  at  20,000,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  last  year's  produce  would  yield  21,000,001), 
while  this  year's  will  not  exceed  19,000,000.  Of  other  grain 
it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  Ave  shall  this  year 
have  a  fair  average,  but  that  potatoes  will  be  a  failing  crop 
in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  though  by  no  means  generally. 
The  throe  weeks  of  fine  Aveather  iu  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember was  the  salvation  of  the  food  of  the  country  for 
another  year;  taking  the  prospects  then,  aud  compiling 
them  with  the  results  now,  the  country  has  much  more  cause 
for  gratitude  than  complaint.  Speaking  commercially,  Ave 
may  not  quite  have  20s.  in  the  pound,  but  19s.  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  good  composition.  In  the  grazing  districts,  the 
supply  of  grass  has  been  abundant,  aud  the  depasturing  of 
stock  has  been  very  successful.  The  gathering  of  the  vvin- 
ter  stock  of  potatoes  has  already  commenced,  both  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  county  of  Lancaster,  wiere  they  are 
still  more  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  crop  appears  to  us  a 
fair  average  with  little  or  no  disease.  The  price  of  good 
sound  potatoes  in  Leeds  is  one-fourth  more  than  at  the  same 
period  last  year ;  but  it  is  not  likely,  we  should  think,  that 
this  great  advance  will  be  maintained,  unless  the  alarm 
caused  by  the  idea  that  potatoes  will  be  extremely  scarce  in 
consequence  of  extensive  shipments  to  Holland  and  Belgium, 
should  be  realized.  It  is  the  more  probable  that  this  remark- 
able increase  of  cost  is  but  temporary,  from  the  fact  that  at 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  the  price  now  is  about  the  same 
as  at  the  middle  of  October,  1814.  We  are  informed  that  iu 
mauy  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  the  potatoes  in  the  field  are  so 
bad  as  to  give  out  a  most  unpleasant  smell. — Leeds  Mer- 
cury. 

The  Corn  Laavs. — Our  readers  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
remark  the  altered  tone  of  the  agricultural  meetings,  so  quiet 
and  subdued  as  to  form  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  bold  defi- 
ance which  they  were  wont  to  assume.  We  no  longer  hear 
any  threatening  denunciations  of  the  Minister:  the  clamour 
for  agricultural  protection  has  almost  wholly  ceased ;  and 
the  reliance  of  the  "  agricultural  mind  "  is  now  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  placed  on  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  in- 
stead of  protective  laws.  The  agricultural  interest  and  the 
monopolist  press  seem  to  be  at  length  fully  persuaded,  thau 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  every  class  must  depend  upon  its 
own  industry  aud  resources,  without  any  unjust  legislative 
favour  at  the  expense  of  other  classes.  Not  ouly  has  the 
public  mind  generally  become  prepared  fortius,  but  the  very 
elements  seems  conspiring  to  bring  about  the  change.  The 
heavens  have  rained  repeal.  Never  was  a  more  salutary 
lesson  taught  to  any  people.  We  have  narrowly  escaped  the 
horrors  of  a  famine ;  and  as  it  is,  the  supply  of  com  is  very 
far  short  of  an  average  harvest,  although  the  scarcity  may 
not  be  felt^ust  yet.  There  is  a  very  generally  prevailing 
expectation, that  a  change  in  the  Corn  Laws  is  approaching; 

id  it  is  understood  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  aud  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  have  fully  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  further  modification  of  those  laws  ;  but  differ  as  to 
the  precise  extent  of  the  change.  We  shidl  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  subject,  being  fully  per- 
suaded that  another  session  of  Parliament  cannot  pass  away 
without  another  approach  being  made  to  complete  commer- 
cial freedom. — Durham  Chronicle. 


The  MANaiKsTF.it  Atiien.i;um  Soiree. — We  under- 
stand that  no  fewer  than  2800  tickets  have  been  disposed  <>!', 
and  that  the  demand  has  been  unprecedentedly  great. — Man- 
chester Guardian. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LEAGUE  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Oct.  15,  18-15. 

N.IJ. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  arc  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 

*l'riino,S.  S.,  7.  Badnor-plMB,  Oxford-tcr.,  Hyde-park  X'10   0  0 


*Ooke,  H'Kwos,  Brooldiill,  Alfreton.  Derbyshire  ..300 
"Ration,  Hnniel.BoniinieU -street,  Dublin       ..  ..300 

"Vhclps,  Joseph,  I'atemostor-row   2  2  0 

•TuUib,  fa,  Auchmuty  and  Bothy  Mills,  Markinoh, 

Fife  2   •  0 

*Oil>bs,  Alexander,  3,  Brunswick-terrace,  Hackney-road  2   0  0 

*AI''riend   110 

•Paul,  Thomas,  10,  Mansion-house-street        ..  ..110 

•TUonw.Tiiuothv,  Bust  Pulwich  110 

•Hawkins,  G.,  88,  Bishopsgata-street   1   1  o 

"Oliver,  John,  33,  Whitei-lmpel-road   1  1  u 

•Leech,  Joseph,  31,  Duncan  terrace,  Islington  ..110 
•Cundell,  George  S.,  17,  Finsbury-square  ..  ..110 
•Charlton,  G.,21,  Beaufoy-torraee,  Kdgware-rond  ..110 
•Davis,  11.,  4,  Devonshire-square,  Bishopsgate-street. .  110 
•Prendergast,  J.,  13,  Camdeu-road  Villas,  Camden-tovvn  110 

Kent,  John,  11,  Great  MarlborQugh-Btreet      ..  ..110 

•Paterson,  John,  104,  Wood-street   110 

•Baiter,  Wm.  M.,  Green  Dragon,  2,  Botolph-alley  ..110 

•Porker,  James,  Great  Ormond-street  1   1  0 

•Forbes,  Thomas  Wm.,  Hampsteod   110 

•Dodgson,  It.  S.,  50,  Old  Broad-street  110 

•Grayson,  Thomas,  15,  Mornington -orescent  ..  . .  1  1  0 
Venning,  Naylor,  and  Hobins,  9,  Tokenbouse-yard  ..110 
•Bovle,  Edward,  Holbom-bridge  110 

A.  B  110 

•Bunney,  Benj., 43,  Noble-street,  Qjty  110 

•Comey,  William,  55,  Whiteehapel-road  ..  ..110 

Kitchener,  J.,  73,  ("treat  Suffolk-street,  Southwark  ..110 
'Ciithtprt, . I., 53,  Union-street,  Clarendon-square  ..110 
•Alfrey,  Willimn,  25,  Great  Tower-street  ..  ..110 

•BeatBe^J.,6,  Halfmoon-street,  Piccadilly      ..      ..11  0 

•Shipden,  George,  Hytlic,  Kent  110 

•Million,  Edw.  S. ,26,  Darley-st„  Bradford,  Yorkshire     1    1  I) 

•Cornfntp,  ft.  L.,  Perth   10  0 

•Wells,}:.,  Bell  and  Crown  Inn,  Bridge-st.,  Cambridge    10  0 

"Porter,  Joseph,  Mint-head,  Somerset  10  0 

•Clark,  John  Chatfi eld,  Cansbrook,  Isle  of  Wight  ..loo 

•Walker,  J.  W.  C.,Havont,  Hants   loo 

•Forster.  Joseph,  Green  Bat  Cottage,  Alnwick  ..    10  0 

•Forster',  Miss,  ditto   ion 

•Clark,  S.  p..  Princes  Eisborough   10  0 

•Taylor,  John,  Batloy,  near  Dewsbury  10  0 

Morell,  Rev.  Stephen,  Little  Badow  by  Boreham,  near 

Chelmsford  10  0 

•Reynolds,  J.  Pm  Lea  Bridge-road,  Leyton  ..  ..100 
•Bayner,  H.,  6,  Dorset-street,  East-road,  Hoxton  ..100 

Mackintosh,  Donald,  40,  Russell-st.,  Bermondsey-sq.  1  (1  0 
•Feast,  Robert,  16,  Finsbury-pavement  ..      ..  loo 

•Harrison,  J.,  20,  Gutter-lane   10  0 

•Hiirri  ii,  Clnrles, 13,  Wormwood-street,  Bisbopsgate. .  10  0 
•King,  John,  Black  Swan,  St. Pahl's  Churchyard  ..  1  0  0 
•Dobell,  B.,  25,  Gr.icecburch-strcet        ..  ..100 

•Hatfield,  Alexander,  45,  Minories   10  0 

•Dexter,  John  Creed,  125, Whitechapel-rdad    ..  ..loo 

•Briggs  and  l.ees,  71,  Kingsland-road  10  0 

"Wright,  Charles,  1,  Water-street,  Blackfriars  ..  ..  I  0  o 
•Williams,  Jos -ph.  4,  Beer-lane,  Tower  -street  ..  ..  1  0  0 
•Maybow,  William,  128,  Union-street, Borough  ..    10  0 

•Cowper.  T.,  114,  High-street,  Borough  ..  ..100 

•Leaver,  Wm.,  45,  Aldermanbury  loo 

•James,  T.B„  18, King-street,  Cheapside        ..      ..  ..  1  0  0 

•Everett  Thomas,  287,  Holbom  10  0 

*W.  J  10  0 

•Brace,  H.  Y.,  11,  Crown-street,  Finslmry  ..  ..100 
•Ralph, Joseph, 6, Mitre-court',nIilk-street      ..      ..10  0 

•Cox,-John,30,Blo6msbuiy-street   loo 

«Bessell,John,Chertsey  10  0 

•Aider,  George,  ditto  100 

•Bartholomew,  Joseph,  11,  Stuart-street,  Spitolfields. .  loo 
•Worslev,  Philip.  Tarllou-street,  Gordon-square  ..  1  0  0 
•Oadd,  itobert,  54,  High-street,  Whitechapel  ..  ..100 
*Slater,  Thomas,  4,  New -inn-yard,  Shorcdilch  ..       ..10  0 

•Dryhrouch,  A.',  6,  Basing-lane,  City   10  0 

•itarr,  J.  W.,ll,LowthCottagas,Wellington-rd.,Cmbwll.  1  0  0 
•.Moody,  James, 33,  Hunter-street,  Brunswick-square  . .  10  0 
•Preston,  Henry  John,  43,  Bloomsbury-square  ..  10  0 
•Chadwaok,  Thomas,  61,  Bermondsey-street  ..  ..100 
•Browning,  James,  113,  St.  John's-street        ..  ..100 

•Netfleford,  J:  S.,5-1,  High  Holbom   10  0 

•Wood,  Frederick  George,  113,  Fleet-street  ..  ..100 
•Smith,  E.,  West-side,  Abbey-road,  St.  John's-wood  ..100 
•Walter, G., 19, Chalton-street, Somers-tOwn  ..  ..  1  0  o 
•Miukspe.ire,  W.,  11,  Lausdowne-road -north,  Stockwell  10  0 
•B utl or,  Richard,  15,  Pickering- place,  Bay swater      ..    1   0  .0 

•Jackson,  G.  L.,  2,  Billiter-court  10  0 

•Clmlni-r.-,  John.  St.  Allian's -place,  St.  James's        ..    1    0  0 

•Murray,  Matthew,  110,  London-wall   loo 

•A  Few  Friends  of  Free  Trade,  at  Messrs.  Collai'ds' 
Pianoforte  Manufactory,  Tottenham-oourt-rood     ..   0  10  0 

•P.  G  0  10  0 

•Livingstone,  R.  P.,  Islington-square,  Salford  ..  ..110 
•Bamsjey,  John,  28,  Mill -street,  Ancoats,  Manchester  110 
•Batterthwaile,  Samuel,  Gorton,  near  ditto  ..  ..11  0 
•Moorhouse,  James,  14,  Johnson-street,  Chetham,  do.  10  0 
•Brown,  Wm..  5,  Kent-si  reel,  Pall-mall,  ditto  ..  ..  10  0 
Pennington.  Geo.,  7,  Princes-court ,  Market -St.,  ditto. .  10  0 
•Stoley, John, Nightingale-street, Strangeways, ditto..   1   0  0 

*lr« in,  John,  Denton,  near  ditto  10  0 

"  'The  Son  of  a  Tory,"  New  Mills,  Derbyshire    ..       ..    1    0  (I 

C.T.  P.M.,  London  100 

Foster,  Miss,  Gateshead   0  10  0 

Oldham,  H.  J,.,  Femelee,  Derbyshire   o  2  0 

llelhy,  William,  Kothhury,  near  Morpeth        ..  ..026 


SUBSCRIPTION*  TO  THE  BAZAAR. 

Halern,  Richard,  Sunderland           ..  ..  ..100 

A  Cheshire  Farmer                        ..  ..          . .    0  10  0 

Williams,  Miss,  Frodsham,  Cheshire,  per  Mrs.  Bedford   0  5  0 

Leicester,  J.,  Over,  Cheshire           ..  ..  ..050 

Cooke,  J.,  rlitto       ..          ..           ..  ..050 

A  Friend,  ditto       ..         ..         ..  ..  ..050 

Slarbuck,  J„  ditto    ..          ..          ..  ..  ..026 

Egerton,  A.,  ditto    ..          ..          :  ..  ..026 

Stnbbs,  T.,  ditto      ..         ..         ..  ..  ..050 

Bennington,  J.,  ditto         ..        ..  ..  ..020 


•  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions.   

)>;:■.  iTM- In  Tin:  Lkaoue,  No.  105,  for  Jolm  Button,  10, 
Upper  Murylobone-slroct,  Porlland-pliice,  nam Jonathan 
Sodcn.       j   ,?--  • 


The  Empebob  and  thb  League. — The  Standard  of 
Thursday  aniiounees  tlmt  the  League  has  been  enabled  to 
e.'n  v  00  its  extensive  operations  to  purify  the  register  of 

voters  throughout  the  kingdom  by  a  liberal  grant  from  the 
Russian  Government.  Weliitvt  made  inquiry  into  the  truth 
oftMsetatement,  and  tfe  tcti  sorry  to  say  that  the  Trtasuttt 
has  no.,  as  yet,  received  or  heard  of  the  remittance.  We  call 
l  be  attention  of  the  ICmporor  to  the  subject.  II'  be  really  lnss 
Bui  sciihed  to  promote  trie  eaiwoof  Free  Trade,  ho  ought  to 
see  that  bis  money  reaches  the  proper  quarter. — Mum-lu  s- 
ter Tuiu.i. 


LETTERS  on  the  CORN  LAWS,  No.  XLVL 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  STANLEY. 

My  Lord, — You  have  displayed  your  accustomed 
vivacity  as  a  speaker,  in  co-operating  with  those 
lords  and  landowners  who  have  token  of  lato  to  lec- 
ture the  farmers  at  almost  every  agricultural  dinner. 
The  new  character  of  the  oratory  at  these  meetings 
must  he  rather  astounding  to  plain  country  people. 
It  lias  undergone  an  entire  revolution.  The  farmers 
are  no  longer  flattered.  They  are  not  courted,  hut 
corrected.  Instead  of  promises,  they  are  treated 
witlt  precepts.  Instead  of  cheers  for  abuse  of  the 
League,  if  they  cheer  at  all,  it  must  bo  at  abuse  of 
themselves.  They  have  put  their  "friends"  into 
office,  and  find  that  the  office  of  a  friend  is  to  re- 
buke. Such  is  the  result  of  their  exertions  at  the 
last  election.  They  have  tied  the  twigs,  and  the 
rod  is  on  their  own  backs.  Protection  was  promised 
them,  and  now  they  most  need  it  from  their  friends. 
Agricultural  Societies  arc  become  a  great  mission 
for  showing  how  wretchedly  the  soil  of  England  is 
cultivated,  and  for  preaching  down  the  ignorance, 
the  indolence,  and  the  prejudices,  the  narrow  means 
and  the  narrow  minds  of  the  tenant-farmers. 

All  this  may  be  very  well ;  but  surely  they  are 
entitled  to  ask  why  you  did  riot  tell  them  so  before 
the  last  election?  Their  "  crops  of  weeds"  were 
just  as  large  when  you  were  talking  of  the  corn 
crops  of  Titmboff.  You  kept  the  secret  till  it  was 
exposed  by  the  League ;  and  now  you  try  to  turn 
the  undeniable  facts,  backed  with  exaggerations,  to 
your  own  account.  You  recommend  improvement, 
while  yet  retaining  the  system  by  which  improve- 
ment is  retarded.    My  lord,  tin's  will  not  do, 

To  what  cause  arc  the  alleged  deficiencies  in  the 
art  of  cultivating  the  soil  to  be  ascribed?  Mainly  to 
the  Corn  Laws.  You,  the  authors  and  upholders 
of  that  system,  have  ktmtdown  the  independence  of 
the  farmer's  character  ;  you  have  sought  for  a 
herd  of  political  retainers  in  your  tenantry ;  you 
have  acted  on  terror  by  the  threat  of  ejectment,  and 
you  have  bribed  by  the  promise  of  law-created  pro- 
fits. The  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  which  you 
complain  have  been  your  political  strength,  and  the 
weapons  of  your  party  warfare.  You  pretended  to 
shield  from  competition,  which  you  now  desiderate, 
as  essential  to  improvement.  For  the  sake  of  the 
Com  Laws,  you  cherished  delusions  which  have 
impaired  your  property.  You  made  agriculture  a 
species  of  gambling;  and  now  you  whine  about  thou- 
lack  of  capital  and  industry  in  the  holders  of  your 
legislative  lottery  tickets.  If  the  tenants  he  at  fault,  it 
is  the  landlords  that  have  led  them  astray.  If  there 
be  reasou  in  your  reproaches',  it  arises  from  the 
success  of  your  own  temptations.  You,  my  lord,  and 
those  of  your  class, "whose  policy  has  deteriorated  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  should  he  the  lectured, 
and  not  the  lecturers,  at  association  meetings. 

At  the  Liverpool  meeting  you  descanted  on  the 
philosophy  of  competition;  you  proved  how  need- 
ful it  was  for  the  farmers  of  Lancashire.  You  re- 
joiced in  the  amalgamation  of  the  Liverpool  with 
the  Manchester  Association,  because  "  the  greater 
the  competition,  the  greater  the  range  of  improve- 
ment." If  this  he  true  of  a  district,  it  is  true  of  a 
nation.  If  it  be  good  for  North  Lancashire  and 
South  Lancashire,  it  is  good  for  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  But  your  Corn  Laws 
are  laws  against  competition.  They  were  profes- 
sedly enacted  to  "  protect"  the  farmer  from  compe- 
tition. They  tic  up  the  mainspring  of  the  agency 
to  which  you  appeal  for  improvement.  You  deny 
the  principle  on  the  broadest  scale,  while  you  patro- 
nise it  on  the  narrowest.  According  to  your  i>hilo- 
sophy  of  motives  human  nature  is  a  different  thing 
in  counties  from  what  it  is  in  countries.  There  is 
a  limit  at  which  you  hold  that  good  becomes  evil. 
Enlarge  the  domain  of  competition  from  South 
Lancashire  to  all  Lancashire,  and  you  rejoice.  In- 
clude the  northern  counties — a  clear  advantage. 
Add  the  southern — better  still.  Step  an  inch  over 
the  national  boundary,  and  what  was  best  of  all  im- 
mediately becomes  abominably  bad.  The  compe- 
tition that  enriches  Lancashire,  ruins  England. 
The  meeting  laughed  at  your  jol<e  of  the  farmer, 
whose  notion  was  that  "  iron  ploughs  breeds  weeds." 
And  yet  your  notion  of  the  iron  plough  of  compe- 
tition is,  that  it  breeds  weeds,  should  the  furrow 
OYerpttSS  certain  limits  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
You  are  indebted  to  the  League,  or  the  political 


economists,  whose  works  are  its  text-book,  for  this 
doctrine  of  the  utility  of  competition.  But  you  take 
it  without  its  2'rimary  application.  If  it  makes 
Lancashire  farmers,  much  more  will  it  make  British 
farmers.  The  world's  rivalry  is  a  mightier  impulse 
than  the  competition  of  a  county.  It  is  the  univer- 
sal power  which  sets  the  local  power  in  motion. 
You  advocate  the  local,  and  resist  the  universal. 
Like  the  savage  who  stole  a  watch,  and  could  not 
wind  it  up,  you  push  on  the  minute  hand  of  dis- 
trict competition  towards  the  hour  of  improvement, 
and  renounce  the  key  of  national  competition,  with- 
out which  the  balance-wheel  has  no  movement,  and 
the  spring  gives  no  impetus. 

Your  lordship  broadly  affirms  your  belief  in  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil  of  this  country  to  support  the 
existing  population,  together  with  its  increase  at 
the  rate  of  800,000  mouthsper  annum.  You  told  the 
farmers  that  "  it  was  their  duty  and  their  advan- 
tage to  find  the  means  of  providing  for  that  popula- 
tion." The  "  advantage  "  must  be  demonstrated 
before  the  "  duty  "  is  recognised.  Who  wants  the 
farmers  and  their  families  to  become  sacrilicers  for 
the  common  good  ?  Not  the  League ;  they  wish 
for  that  just  as  little  as  they  desire  those  same 
farmers  to  victimise  themselves  for  the  profit  of  their 
landlords.  The  farmer  is  no  more  bound  than  any 
other  tradesman  to  carry  on  a  losing  business,  or 
waste  bis  capital  in  experimental  devices  for  in- 
creascd  production.  His  "  duty  "  as  a  producer  is 
best  fulfilled,  but  for  the  interests  of  society  no  less 
than  for  his  own,  by  the  course  which  most  turns  it 
to  his  own  "  advantage."  The  nation  has  no  need 
that  he  should  use  himself  up  in  making  bricks 
without  straw.  It  has  no  right  to  impose  any  such 
obligation.  He  will  make  his  farm  answer  if  ho 
can  ;  and  if  he  cannot,  there  is  an  end  of  his  duty 
of  feeding  the  population. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  a  bit  of  "  thimbling"  policy 
in  this  devolvement  upon  the  farmers  of  the  duty 
of  feeding  the  nation.  The  pea  has  been  shuffled 
from  under  the  landlords'  thimble.  It  is  to  the 
legislative  obstructors  of  foreign  supplies  that  the 
population  has  a  light  to  look  for  a  sufficiency  of 
food.  They  have  virtually,  by  the  Corn  Laws,  un- 
dertaken to  furnish  a  supply.  They  promised  they 
could  and  would,  if  those  laws  were  enacted.  They 
are  bound  to  do  so,  or  to  forego  then  monopoly. 
Then-  language  in  substance  was,  "  Protect  us  from 
competition,  and  we  will  feed  the  nation."  Y'ou 
have  had  the  protection  you  asked,  and  you  have 
not  fed  the  nation ;  and  now  you  invoke  the  com 
petition  you  deprecated — and  which  you  still  deny, 
as  between  nation  and  nation,  to  exert  its  power 
as  between  district  and  district,  and  stimulate  the 
farmers  to  make  good  your  own  forfeited  bond. 
The  manoeuvre  is  as  hopeless  in  economy,  as  it  is 
bad  in  ethics.  That  this  little  island,  with  its 
gigantic  industry,  should  be  well  fed  from  its  own 
soil,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things;  least  of 
all  is  it  practicable,  without  that  foreign  compe- 
tition which  is  essential  to  the  full  development  of 
energy  and  enterprise  in  any  department.  Only  in 
tho  abandonment  of  restrictions  can  the  entire 
capability  of  British  agriculture  be  developed.  The 
competition  in  which  it  would  do  itself  full  justice 
is  that  of  the  world's  north  and  south,  as  well  as  the 
north  and  south  of  Lancashire.  You  must  bring 
kingdoms  into  the  field,  instead  of  provinces;  and 
then  increase  of  population  will  no  longer  bo  a  dif- 
ficulty, but  a  pledge  of  increased  resources,  of 
augmented  power,  wealth,  and  abundance. 

The  Corn  Law  legislators  and  landlords  ought  to 
feel  a  deep  responsibility  at  the  present  moment. 
We  have  been  on  tho  verge  of  a  precipice.  Wo  are 
not  yet  out  of  the  wood.  Even  before  the  extent  of 
damage  to  the  potato  crop  appeared  so  fearful,  the 
Wheat  harvest  had  placed  tho  country  in  a  critical 
position.  The  national  supply  of  food  for  the 
coming  twelvemonth  is  not  a  topic  to  be  disposed 
of  tit  a  Liverpool  dinner  of  farmers  from  the  vici- 
nity, even  though  the  noble  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  be  chief  speaker  and  expositor  of  agri- 
cultural duty.  The  question,  my  lord,  with  all  its 
serious  and  awful  responsibilities,  belongs  to  your 
position  as  a  Cabinet  Minister.  You  must  deal 
with  it,  not  amongst  farmers,  but  statesmen.  Take 
then,  into  the  ruling  conclave,  your  sense  of  tho 
duty  of  feeding  the  population.  If,  by  negligence 
and  obstinacy,  by  delay  and  compromise,  what  is 
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right  and  needful  bo  postponed  to  party  considera- 
tions and  Parliamentary  tactics,  and  the  possible 
results  of  calamity,  wretchedness,  and  crime,  ensue 
— on  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  with 
both  God  and  man,  devolve  the  blame.  There  is 
no  time  to  lose.  Precaution  should  forestall  not 
only  disaster,  but  alarm.  Your  lordship  would 
"  like  to  see  a  considerable  increase  of  iron  ploughs." 
Be  it  so  ;  but  let  not,  through  Governmental  negli. 
gencc  or  timidity,  "  stern  Ruin's  ploughshare  drive 
elate  "  over  those  whose  work  and  wages,  whose 
daily  fare  and  nightly  rest,  whose  health,  morals, 
and  lives,  arc  contingent  on  an  adequate  and  ac- 
cessible supply  of  food  for  the  population. 

A  Norwich  Weaver  Boy. 


LETTERS  FROM  WEYHILL  FAIR. 

FIliST  LETTER. 

About  the  place  of  the  fair;  about  the  sheep ;  and  about 
tlie  future  Members  of  Parliament  for  Andover. 
The  Weyhill  Fair  is  reported  to  be  the  greatest  in 
England.  I  shall  attempt  this  week  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  it,  and  of  the  products  exposed  there  for  sale 
and  hire.  Sheep,  hops,  and  cheese  arc  the  chief  pro- 
ducts for  sale  ;  and  farm  servants,  with  some  particular 
kinds  of  animals  and  implements,  are  the  chief  things 
for  hire. 

The  fair  is  held  annually  on  a  piece  of  elevated 
ground  about  three  miles  west  from  AniloYcr,  in  Hamp- 
shire, through  which  ground  runs  the  road  from  An- 
dover to  Devizes,  in  Wiltshire.  Weyhill  is  distant  from 
London  about  67  miles.  It  occupies  a  central  position 
for  the  southern  and  western  counties  of  England  ;  the 
sheep  and  cheese  coming  from  the  south  and  the  west  to 
be  sold  and  earned  eastward  to  Kent,  and  northward  to 
London  ;  the  hops  coming  from  the  east  and  south- 
east, from  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  to  be  sold  and  car- 
ried to  every  town  and  village  on  even-  side  of  Weyhill ; 
but  chiefly  to  the  south  and  the  west,  and  to  London. 

The  commencement  of  the  fair  is  ruled  by  old  Michael- 
mas-day.  This  year  it  began  on  Friday,  the  10th  of 
October,  which  day  and  Saturday  were  the  sheep  days. 
Monday  was  what  is  called  the  "pleasure  day,"  on 
which  the  hops  began  to  show,  but  with  few  sales 
transacted.  On  Monday,  also,  horses  were  sold  and  ser- 
vant'; hired.  On  Tuesday  the  hop  fair  began  in  earnest, 
and  is  continued  on  this  day,  Wednesday — the  day  on 
which  I  write.  The  quantity  of  hops  for  sale  regulates 
the  duration  of  the  hop  fair.  Tlu's  year  the  quantity  for 
sale  i>  small  ;  still  the  prices  are  low,  at  least  moderate- 
There  is,  it  is  believed,  a  large  growth  of  hops  in  the 
country  ;  but  being  late  from  the  wetness  of  the  season, 
they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  bring  to  the  fair  in  the 
usual  quantities.  The  dampness  and  doubtful  nature 
of  those  shown  at  the  fair  tended  also  to  keep  down 
prices,  as  speculators  did  not  buy  fast,  being  afraid  of 
the  article  spoiling  on  their  hands. 

From  these  causes  the  fair  will  probably  not  last  much 
over  Thursday,  if  it  stretches  into  Friday  at  all. 

The  origin  of  Weyhill  Fair  lies  beyond  the  horizon  of 
written  history.  Tradition  tells  us  that  it  arose  out  of  the 
Michaelmas  revels,  which  were  held  on  the  place  it  now 
occupies  ;  but  conjecture  dates  these  revels  farther  back 
than  the  time  when  Michaelmas,  as  a  Christian  festival, 
was  first  heard  of. 

Oa  the  Monday  previous  to  Friday,  the  10th  of 
October,  a  great  yearly  sheep  fair  began  at  Applesiiaw, 
a  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  lasted  up  to  the 
commencement  of  Weyhill  Fair.  So  far  as  the  nearest 
town,  Andover,  is  concerned,  which  furnishes  longings 
and  stabling  for  men  and  horses,  these  two  fairs  may 
be  looked  on  as  one  ;  that  one  lasting  two  weeks,  and 
these  two  weeks  made  up  of  golden  moments,  not  one 
of  which  is  to  he  lost,  being  more  precious  than  the  re- 
maining fifty  of  the  year. 

I  <!id  not  go  to  Applesiiaw  sheep  fair,  nor  to  Weyhill 
on  the  sheep  days  ;  but  I  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  droves  of  sheep,  and  of  speaking  to  the  drovers,  and 
the  dealers  and  tl I mka. mers  on  the  roads  leading  to  the 
fairs  from  the  south  of  Hampshire  and  from  Dorset. 
Prices  from  the  first  kept  up,  and  at  the  last  were  higher 
than  the  first. 

It  was  anrushlg  to  see  how  some  of  the  agricultural 
gentlemen  who  knew  me  personally,  and  knew  my  opi- 
nions the  Kree  Trade  view  of  sheep  feeding,  wrig- 
gled from  one  pretence  to  another,  and  out*  of  that  other 
into  something  else,  and  away  altogether  when  they 
'     could  not  find  another  pretence  to  retreat  to. 

"  Weil,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  think  of  the  effect  of 
a  little  foretaste  of  good  trade  upon  the  agricultural  in- 
terests now 't  Good  trade,  you  know,  means  Free 
Trade ;  and  Frse  Trade,  good  trade.  What  do  you 
think  of  motion  and  wool,  now  that  all  the  factories  are 
goiiig  In  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  all  the  people 
getting  belter  wages  than  they  hod,  and  eating  better 


food  ?  Is  it  not  telling  upon  you  at  Applesiiaw  and 
Weyhill  last  week  and  this,  as  it  did  on  the  Irish 
graziers  at  Ballinasloe,  the  week  before  ?  " 

"That  be  all  very  fine  for  you  to  talk,  Mr.  Whistler, 
but  that  be  n't  it.  You  know  as  well  as  any  of  we  that 
stock  was  short  of  keep  last  winter,  and  was  in  bad  con- 
dition. See  how  sheep  was  sold  in  the  spring  by  them 
as  had  no  hay  nor  keep  for  them  ;  and  see  how  many  a 
man  as  had  to  get  money  somehow,  sold  sheep  at  two- 
pence ha'penny  and  threepence  a  pound,  which  should 
ha'  gone  at  sixpence  had  they  been  fat,  only  that  he 
could  not  keep  them  on  !  Look  at  that.  That  be  where 
mutton  went.  Dang  you  and  your  Free  Trade  ;  Free 
Trade,  nor  no  other  trade,  ha'  nought  to  do  wi'd.  It 
wor  shortness  of  feed  did  it.  The  sheep  be  n't  recovered 
yet  of  what  harm  they  took  this  last  year." 

(Chorus  of  Farmers.) — "  That  they  beant,  and  wunt 
for  a  good  time  to  come." 

"  Very  well,  gentlemen  ;  I  shall  take  you  on  that  ar- 
gument ;  in  every  word  of  which  I  agree,  save  that 
'  Free  Trade,  nor  no  other  trade,  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  poverty  of  your  flocks.'  Hay  was  "I.  per  ton  ; 
many  of  you  could  not  get  it,  even  at  that  price;  to  those 
who  could  buy  it,  the  price  was  far  beyond  its  value. 
But  the  ports  of  Southampton,  and  Poole,  and  Wey- 
mouth, are  near.  From  these  there  are  ocean  thorough- 
fares to  the  shores  of  Continental  Europe  on  one  side, 
and  to  Africa  on  the  other,  to  the  barley,  and  oats,  and 
rye  of  Germany  and  Poland,  the  Indian  corn  of 
America,  and  to  the  beans  and  maize  of  Egypt. 
All  of  them  cheap  and  plentiful.  All  of  them  valu- 
able for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep,  joined  with  your 
scanty  turnips  and  scantier  hay.  All  of  them  foreign, 
to  be  sure  ;  yet  not  more  foreign  than  that  dearer 
and  less  profitable  oil  cake  which  you  did  buy  then, 
and  do  buy  now,  to  give  your  stock  ;  and  by  which 
many  of  you  injured  your  stock,  giving  it,  in  the 
absence  of  sounder  provender,  in  undue  proportions- 
And  thus,  because  you  are  protected  by  a  Corn  Law 
which  prevented  you  from  getting  those  articles  of  good 
and  cheap  provender  which  I  have  named,  your  flocks 
were  doomed  to  starve." 

"  That  be  all  very  well  on  your  part,  to  talk  that  way, 
Whistler,  but  you  leave  out  the  main  thing  when  you 
speak  of  what  the  Corn  Law  keeps  out  of  the  ports  of 
Southampton,  and  Poole,  and  Weymouth;  you  said 
ne'er  a  word  about  wheat.  An'  wc  got  wuts,  and  bar- 
ley, and  beans,  and  that  there  maize  stuff,  to  feed  sheep 
on,  wouldn't  wheat  come,  too,  and  make  wheat  not 
worth  growing  at  home  ?" 

"If  you  could  feed  more  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  hogs, 
and  feed  them  more  speedily  than  you  now  can  do,  you 
would  have  much  greater  quantities  of  valuable  manure 
to  grow  wheat — you  woidd  depend  less  on  wheat  for 
your  rents.  What  you  did  grow  would  be  more  valu- 
able to  you,  because  the  land  being  well  fertilised,  a. 
larger  quantity  of  grain  would  be  produced  on  a  limited 
number  of  acres.  Millions  of  people  who  do  not  eat 
meat  now  would  cat  it  then,  because  they  could  get 
enough  of  bread,  and  have  money  to  spare.  The  in- 
creased feeding  of  your  cattle,  and  increased  fertility  of 
your  land,  would  give  more  employment  to  your  work- 
people ;  and  more  employment  would  reduce  poor  rates, 
and  add  to  wages.  From  this  alone  a  demand  Would 
arise  for  your  beef  and  mutton." 

Such  was  the  nature  of  some  of  the  conversations  I 
have  held  with  south -country  gentlemen,  going  to  and 
coming  from  the  fair.  With  some  of  the  agriculturists 
residing  near  Andover,  conversations  have  taken  a  turn 
like  the  following  : 

"  You  gentlemen  about  Andover  arc  proposing  to 
establish  a  new  fair — a  fair  for  wool  ;  is  it  likely  to 
succeed  ?" 

"  We  sec  no  reason  why  it  should  not  succeed.  This 
is  the  centre  of  a  great  wool-growing  district  of  Eng- 
land. Wc  are  near  a  railway  to  London — the  South 
Western  ;  and  we  expect  to  have  one  through  this  town 
— the  Manchester  and  Southampton.  Thatwould  bring 
us  within  easy  access  of  the  woollen  manufacturers.  So 
that,  altogether,  a  wool  fair  promises  very  well  here. 
Our  south-couritry  wool  is  much  improved  of  late  year,;. 
It  fetches  a  good  price;  and  farmers  depending  so  much 
on  it  as  they  do,  to  help  to  pity  their  Michaelmas  rents 
and  their  tradesmen's  bills,  before  they  can  send  much 
corn  to  market,  should  try  to  get  the  wool  off  their 
hands  to  the  best  advantage,  and  for  ready  money,  if 
they  can  ;  the  wool  to  go  off  in  a  lump,  the  money  to 
come  in  in  a  lump.  Nothing  like  a  fair  for  that  kind  of 
business." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  in  that  way  about  wool, 
and  railways,  and  manufacturers.  You  seem  to  be  get- 
ting fast  on  the  road  to  Free  Trade  ;  I  expect  to  find 
you  seeking  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  soon." 

"  No,  Sir.  You  cannot  twist  what  Iris  just  been  said 
about  wool  into  anything  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  ;  that 
I  am  sure  you  cannot.  But  you  Free  Trade  people  have 
got  only  one  string  to  your  fiddles,  and  you  are  always 


fiddling  on  that  string.  No,  Sir;  the  Hampshire 
farmer  that  seeks  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  should  at 
{he  same  time  look  for  a  hole  in  the  river  deep  enough 
to  drown  in.  The  one  will  be  no  more  suicide  than  the 
other." 

"  Stay  a  few  minutes,  my  friend.  Let  us  reeal  one  or 
two  things  to  mind  which  have  occurred  and  are  occur- 
ring in  Andover.  Do  you  remember  Sir  John  Polland 
being  Member  for  Andover  '!" 

"  Certainly  I  do  ;  that  is  not  SO  long  ago  !" 

"Do  you  remember  Mr.  Huskisson  as  a  member  of 
the  Government,  when  so  much  stir  was  made  here,  be- 
cause he  was  attempting  to  reduce  the  wool  duties?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  very  well." 

"  You  remember,  also,  Sir  John  Polland's  speech  in 
the  market-place  at  that  time,  when  he  used  the  memo- 
rable words,  that  if  Mr.  Huskisson  was  not  put  down, 
and  the  wool  duties  kep'  up,  wool  would  fall  to  such  a 
price,  that  the  sheep  would  not  he  worth  shearing  :  '  that 
you  might  shear  the  sheep '  —  you  remember  those 
words — '  because  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so  for  their 
health,  for  the  sake  of  their  mutton  ;  but  that  the  wool 
would  be  lying  kicking  in  the  streets  of  Andover, 
nobody  would  lift  it,  unless  it  were  the  scavengers  to  put 
it  on  the  dung-hill.' " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  remember  that  speech  very  well.  Sir 
John  was  in  a  terrible  way  about  the  letting  down  of 
the  duty  on  wool." 

"But  Sir  John  was  your  oracle — your  chosen  protec- 
ivc  representative  You  all  believed  him,  and  cheered 
him,  did  you  not  ?" 

"Yes  ;  he  was  a  very  good  Member,  Sir  John.  He 
was  a  very  good  gentleman.  He  did  more  for  this  here 
town  than  any  other  Member  have  done." 

"  But  you  must  admit  that  he  was  wrong  on  the  wool 
question.  The  duty  is  new  wholly  repealed  ;  there  is  a 
Free  Trade  in  wool  ;  and  your  wool  is  not  kicking 
about  the  streets  of  Andover,  with  nobody  to  lift  it- 
Instead  of  the  scavengers  sweeping  it  to  the  dnnghih 
you  have  got  such  a  good  taste  of  what  Free  Trade  in 
that  article  can  do  for  you,  that  you  are  eager  to  have  a 
direct  railway  to  the  factories,  and  a  wool  fair,  that  you 
may  get  it  speedily  and  still  more  profitably  off  your 
hands." 

At  such  a  point  as  this  there  was  generally  some  head- 
scratching  and  humming  ;  and  a  kind  of  muttering  of— 
"  Yes  ;  but  wool  ben't  corn,  and  corn  bent  wool." 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Andover,  a  majority  of  the 
farmers  are  avowedly  hostile  to  the  Corn  Law,  or  any 
kind  of  agricultural  protection.  This  I  have  been  told 
by  gentlemen  who  should  know,  and  who  should  bo  be- 
lieved. I  do  not  know  the  fact  to  be  so  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

I  may  here  also  state  incidentally  that  many  regret  in 
this  borough  that  Mr.  Walter,  of  Bearwood,  the 
proprietor  of  The  Times,  should  be  at  present  in  the  field 
for  Windsor ;  regret  that,  after  having  lost  several 
contested  elections,  he  should  enter  upon  such  a 
doubtful  contest  as  that  for  Windsor,  with  the  exclusive 
Tory  influence  against  him,  and  the  Liberals  not  'all 
heartily  with  him  ;  regret  that,  if  elected  for  Windsor, 
they,  the  voters  of  Andover,  will  not  have  it  in  their 
power,  as  they  desire  to  have,  of  repaying  him  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  them  in  the  cause  of  humanity  through 
The  Times  newspaper.  Hie  dislike  of  the  Poor  Law,  as 
at  present  enacted,  and  as  carried  into  practice  in  the 
Andover  Union,  is  so  strong,  on  the  part  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  borough  voters,  that  an  election  would  bo 
sure  to  turn  upon  that  question  in  Andover,  and  on  that 
alone.  Nor  is  the  ferment  which  is  now  working  in 
this  locality  likely  to  be  soon  allayed.  The  guardians 
of  the  out- parishes  stand  in  resolute  hostility  to  the 
guardians  of  the  borough  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  the 
out-parishes  out-voting  the  borough  guardians  on  every- 
thing, that  the  latter,  no  matter  what  their  former  party 
politics  may  have  been,  are  now  combined  as  opponents 
of  the  new  Poor  Law.  A  majority  of  these  are  also 
Free  Traders,  and  all  of  them  have  great  influence  over 
other  voters.  Had  not  the  Poor  Law  question  arisen  in 
such  intensity  here,  and  become  an  Andover  question, 
the  subject  of  Free  Trade  would  have  taken  the  lead 
here  as  elsewhere.  There  being  no  chance  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam Paget  standing  again,  the  struggle  would  have 
been  to  return  a  second  Free  Trader  with  Mr.  Etwall, 
As  it  is,  the  struggle  will  be  to  return  with  Mr.  Etwall 
another  opponent  of  the  present  Poor  Law.  Were  Mr. 
Walter  to  stand,  there  would  be  no  struggle  at  all.  The 
moderate  Conservatives  would  vote  for  him  ;  the  Free 
Traders  would  vote  for  him,  and  his  election  would  be 
sure.  There  is  no  other  known  Parliamentary  candidate, 
no  man  in  the  House  or  out  of  it,  who  would  be  so  sure 
to  he  returned  for  Andover  as  would  Mr.  Walter.  And 
ho  would  be  returned  by  uniting  the  voters  who  have 
hitherto  been  discordant. 

Free  Traders,  not  resident  in  Andover,  and  not  feel- 
ing that  intense  excitement  on  the  starvation  clauses  of 
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the  Poor  Law,  and  not  knowing  that  the  union  system 
is  useil,  as  it  is,  to  screw  down  wages  in  Hampshire,  and 
punish  men  and  women,  and  little  children,  and  helpless 
old  people,  who  may  incur  the  displeasure  of  some  king 
of  a  thousand  acres,  by  consigning  them  to  worse  than 
a  House  of  Correction,  to  the  Union,  with  the  hard 
labour,  more  filthy  labour,  and  less  food,  where  they 
must  remain  so  long  as  the  said  king  of  a  thousand 
acres,  and  his  brother  kings  of  acres  and  dunghills  think 
fit  ;  I  say,  to  those  Free  Traders  living  at  a  distance 
from  Andovcr,  and  not  acquainted  with  the  practice  of 
rural  guardians  in  rural  districts,  it  may  seem  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Free  Trade  cause  in  Andovcr  are  hardly 
making  the  right  choice  for  a  colleague  to  Mr.  Etwall 
in  fixing  on  one  who  has  hitherto  been  for  a  low  fixed 
duty  on  corn.  But  the  time  for  fixed  duties  has  gone 
bv.  The  recent  leaders  of  The  Times  indicate  that  even 
there  the  thought  has  ceased  to  find  a  place.  We  should 
be  more  ready  to  hail  such  an  ally  as  Mr.  Walter  than 
to  cavil  at  him  ;  and  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  all 
questions  of  humanity  arc  not  bound  up  in  the  Corn 
Law,  deeply  fraught  as  that  is  with  the  well-being  and 
the  woe  of  our  population.  Let  us  liberate  trade  from 
starveling  monopolies,  that  the  working  man  may  be 
industrious,  and  not  poor  ;  but  let  lis  also  liberate 
the  poor  man  from  starveling  Boards  of  Guardians 
(his  irresponsible  masters,  whose  interest  it  is  to  Starve 
him,  and  make  him  work  at  starvation  wages),  that  he 
may  eat  as  well  as  work,  and  live  honestly,  because  he 
can  work  and  live.  And  let  this  be  done  alike  for  the 
advancement  of  that  national  and  individual  industry 
which  Free  Trade  seeks  to  advance,  and  to  the  con- 
demnation of  those  monopolies  in  corn  and  inhuman 
labour  which  our  Corn  Laws  and  our  Poor  Laws  arc 
unitedly  operating  to  perpetuate. 

LETTER  SECOND. 

About  the  Shows,  the  Farm  Implements,  and  the  Hup 
growers. 

On  reaching  Weyhill  Fair,  I  did  not  find  myself  on  a 
hill,  nor  did  I  see  any  hill.  The  country  was  elevated 
to  the  breadth  of  a  mile  or  more,  and  commanded  a 
view  of  the  woody  parks  and  hedged  corn  fields  lying- 
west  and  north  of  it  ;  and  eastward  and  south  the  dis- 
tant elevations  higher  than  this  could  be  seen.  Anil, 
though  I  could  not  sec,  I  knew  that  the  wide  expanse  of 
country  on  every  side,  though  apparently  little  broken 
from  a  level,  was  not  a  level,  but  was  varied  and  twisted 
into  hilly  ridges  by  the  valleys  or  "  bournes  "  in  which 
the  rivulets  run,  and  in  which  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
churches,  and  villages,  and  farm-yards,  and  human 
habitations,  arc  to  be  found  ;  the  farms  having  all  their 
heads  down  in  the  valleys,  and  their  tails  stretching  up- 
wards and  backwards  on  the  high  and  the  dry  ground, 
the  heads  dipping  into  the  rivulets,  as  if  they  had  come 
down  to  drink  :  an  idea  pleasing  enough,  were  it  not 
that  those  pretty  rivulets  are  defiled  and  poisoned  by  the 
farmers  which  come  down  to  drink,  they  being  so  un- 
natural as  to  discharge  their  cxcrcmcntal  olfal  into  the 
places  where  they  drink,  and  so  unagricultural  as  to  let 
that  filial  run  to  waste,  rather  than  carry  it  out  to  the 
fields  to  fertilise  them  ;  the  country,  I  say,  seemed  from 
Weyhill  to  be  little  broken  from  a  level  ;  hut  knowing 
the  rivulets  and  the  bournes,  I  knew  it  was  not  a  level. 
On  one  side,  the  only  side  where  the  hill  can  properly 
be  so  called,  we  could,  by  crossing  a  beautiful  open 
green,  where  the  horses  were  compelled  to  show  off' 
their  metal  by  lads  who,  in  riding  them,  showed  oil" 
theirs,  look  down  into  a  hollow,  and  across  it  upon  a 
finely  expanded  woodland.  But  to  see  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  go  out  of  the  fair. 

The  Andovcr  and  Devizes  road,  ascending  at  an 
easy  gradient  westward,  divided  that  green  on  the 
right,  on  which  was  the  horse-market,  from  another 
green  on  the  left,  where  now  stood  the  farm  implements 
for  sale  and  the  men  to  hire,  and  on  which  the  sheep- 
fair  had  been  on  former  days.  Beyond  these,  at  the 
distance  of  four  or  live  hundred  yards  from  the  centre, 
the  land  was  all  enclosed,  and  so  were  the  roads  ;  the 
latter  being  nothing  more  than  narrow  waggon  ways, 
confined  in  lofty  hedge-rows,  in  which  the  Currents  of 
traffic  to  and  from  the  fair  struggled,  as  madness  strug- 
gles in  strait  jackets — all  the  madder  and  all  the  more 
likely  to  continue  so  that  they  were  confined. 

Some  rows  of  elm-trecs,  and  a  few  not  in  rows,  two 
rather  showy  white  villas,  wearing  shrubberies,  gravelled 
walks,  and  painted  gates  outside — a  church  which  hides 
behind  a  wall  among  the  trees,  as  if  it  thought  it  shame  to 
be  seen,  and  which  nobody  would  suppose  to  be  a  church 
unless  they  were  told — two  or  three,  or  it  may  he  four, 
public-houses — about  as  many  private  dwelling-houses, 
one  of  them  an  exciseman's —and  somewhere  about  a 
dozen  rows  of  low  thatched  and  slated  houses,  with 
white  shining  walls,  forming  squares  and  parallelograms, 
wide  Streets  and  Harrow  streets,  grassy  within  all  the 
year  save  now,  covered  with  straw  now,  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  houses,  or  sheds,  only  occupied  now, — 


these,  so  far  as  I  remember,  constitute  the  buildings 
which  stand  ] icrmanently  on  YVeyhill. 

They  belong  to  a  Mr.  Heath,  of  Andovcr,  and  are  let 
at  a  good  rent  ;  many  of  them  as  temporary  taverns- 
the  renters  of  which  arc  all  bound,  so  I  was  told,  to  take 
their  liquors  from  him,  he  being  a  wholesale  dealer.  I 
believe,  however,  that  he  also  is  only  a  tenant  under  the 
corporation  of  Andovcr. 

It  is  in  these  parallel  and  cross  lines  of  permanent 
sheds  that  the  peculiarity  of  Weyhill  Fair  is  to  be  seen 
from  all  others,  and  in  the  commodity  exposed  there 
for  sale — hops.  There  are  also  booths,  as  at  other  fairs; 
clowns,  pantaloons,  drummers,  trumpeters,  with  clang- 
ing pieces  of  mefal  and  screeching  voices.  Pictures  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  or  some  other  great  assemblage 
of  red,  and  blue,  and  smoky  paint,  which  made  the 
female  friends  of  young  fellows  in  smockfrocks  and  re- 
cruiting ribbons,  who  had  taken  the  shilling,  cling  round 
them  and  sob,  and  say,  "  Oh,  Jem,  wult  thee  go  and  be 
done  that  to  ?  See  there  !  what  they  be  a  doin'  on  ; 
shootin'  one  another  !  Jem,  Jack,  Bill,  wult  thee  go  to 
be  knocked  on  the  head,  and  leave  me  for  ever  'i  " 

Also  there  was  the  head  of  a  wonderful  ox  bred  in 
Cumberland,  which  was  warranted  to  measure  more 
from  horn  to  horn  than  the  largest  man  in  the  fair,  mea- 
sured round  the  body  ;  and  with  that,  as  a  joint  stock 
concern,  was  associated  the  wonderful  lamb,  with  one 
head,  two  bodies,  two  tails,  and  eight  feet  ;  two  of  them 
growing  from  the  back,  w  hich  was  lambed  at  Mr.  God- 
win's farm,  at  Wallop,  near  this  place,  and  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Ramsbury,  a  butcher,  in  the  village  of 
Broughton,  where  I  now  write  ;  who,  I  believe,  would 
be  willing  and  ready  to  sell  it  to  any  collector  of  natural 
curiosities.  Also  there  was  a  "correct  view  of  the  ship 
Tartar,  burned  by  fire  in  the  Southampton  dock  ;  with 
the  storming  of  Jane  Dacre,  in  China,  where  4000  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  destroyed  and  blowcd  up  ; 
also  many  other  grand  and  beautiful  views  of  balcls  by 
sea  and  land  ;  and  the  beautiful  animal  from  America 
to  be  seen  alive."  And  besides  these,  many  more  shows 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  some  of  the  lanes,  long  and  narrow,  formed  by  the 
rows  of  sheds  being  back  to  back,  there  were  old  clothes' 
men,  perhaps  not  from  Hoiywell-street,  nor  Monmouth- 
strect — but  looking  very  like  them.  One  kind  of  article 
attracted  my  notice  especially — soldiers'  great-coats, 
worn  threadbare  ;  worn  four  years,  and  discharged  for 
being  too  old.  These  were  here  in  great  numbers  to  be 
sold,  and  were  sold,  to  labourers  in  agriculture  and  shep- 
herds, to  fence  off  the  coming  winter.  I  thought  it  was 
a  pity  the  soldiers'  rations  of  beef  and  bread  could  not 
be  brought  to  Weyhill  for  the  outcast  labourers,  as  well 
as  the  cast-off  clothes. 

Saddlery,  whippery,  turnery,  corn -measures,  cheese- 
presses,  dairy  utensils,  and  vast  piles — a  Woolwich  ar- 
senal of  piled  cheeses,  were  upon  the  ground. 

Implements  and  newly-invented  machines,  or  old  in- 
ventions slightly  varied,  and  called  new,  were  there  by 
the  hundred.  Ploughs  of  every  description — 
"  Taskcr's,"  "  Ransomc's,"  and  all  the  iron  and  wooden 
humbug  of  twenty  other  "  makers,"  who  make  every- 
thing but  useful,  serviceable,  practical  ploughs  ;  who 
make  machines,  and  show  them,  and  puff  them,  as  if 
they  were  specially  sent  upon  the  earth  to  torment  and 
punish  poor  farmers  for  the  sin  of  being  easily  imposed 
upon — all  such  implements  usually  found  at  agricul- 
tural shows  and  fairs  were  there,  with  their  few  grains  of 
utility,  and  their  vast  amount  of  chaff  and  purl's  and 
uselcssness. 

The  only  machine  at  work  was  a  moulder  of  drain- 
tiles,  said  to  be  the  invention  of  the  gentleman  who  was 
showing  it.  This,  for  simplicity  and  effectiveness;  was  a 
decided  exception  to  the  general  mass  of  rubbish  ga- 
thered there.  That  gentleman  did  not  fail  to  tell  us 
that  he  was  making  drain-tiles  with  such  a  machine  as 
that  for  her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albeit  ;  and 
that  he  had  contracted  to  lay  down  50  miles  of  drains  on 
the  new  royal  property  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  William 
Bullock  Webster,  Esq.,  of  Houndsdown,  near  South- 
ampton, is  the  address  of  the  inventor.  I  was  so  pleased 
With  the  simplicity  and  real  utility  of  this  machine,  that 
I  shall  probably  pay  the  Isle  of  Wight  a  visit  to  see  it 
at  work  on  the  royal  farm. 

There  were,  perhaps,  some  other  useful  machines  for 
various  agricultural  purposes  there  ;  and  not  having 
examined  all,  it  may  be  going  too  far  to  condemn  all. 
My  remarks,  however,  only  apply  to  farm  implements, 
and  alleged  new  inventions  generally.  If  any  class  of 
implements  are  to  be  specially  condemned  as  a  class,  it 
is  the  most  useful  class — that  of  ploughs.  The  best  of 
them  in  Hampshire  tire  but  poor  affairs — clumsy, 
odiously  oll'ensive  to  the  eye,  inconvenient  for  then- 
work,  and  wasteful  of  horse-power. 

But  horse-power  seems  to  be  undervalued  and  misun- 

dersl  i  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  else  the 

farmers  would  never  waste  good  corn  and  hay  upon  such 
inferior  horse-flesh  as  they  do.    The  show  of  horses  at 


Weyhill,  though  numerous,  was  so  inferior  as  to  cause 
remark  even  among  Hampshire  farmers. 

Returning  to  the  hop-sheds,  let  us  look  around  us.  If 
the  farmers'  horses  have  been  below  respectability,  not 
so  the  farmers  themselves.  A  finer  show  of  men, 
whether  viewed  as  the  "  animal  man,"  or  as  well  man- 
nered, polite,  business-like  gentlemen,  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  England,  and  after  that,  not  very  likely  in  the  World, 
than  the  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  hop-growers,  who  ore 
each  attending  with  their  "  pockets"  of  hops  in  these 
sheds.  I  must  give  the  reader  some  outlines  to  judgo 
what  this  part  of  the  fair  is  like. 

First,  we  enter  a  space  HO  or  40  yards  wide,  three 
times  as  long  or  nearly,  with  sheds  up  each  side.  This 
is  exclusively  set  aside  for  Farnham  hops.  Other  hops 
are  in  the  fair  grown  near  Farnham  ;  indeed,  some  of 
them,  as  it  is  expressed,  "only  over  the  hedge  ;"  but 
these  are  in  another  larger  division  of  the  fair,  called 
"the  country."  This  "country"  division  admits  all 
comers.  The  "Farnhams"  being  of  a  superior  kind 
generally,  they  get  one  or  two,  sometimes  tlircc  or  four 
or  five  pounds  sterling  more  per  hundred  weight  than 
any  others.  The  mere  fact  of  being  "  Farnhams"  gives 
them  a  reputation  ;  and  to  keep  up  the  reputation,  the 
Farnham  growers  unite  and  hire  this  division  of  the 
fair  to  themselves,  to  exclude  all  others,  who  by  intro- 
ducing an  inferior  hop  near  them  might  injure  the  cha- 
racter of  theirs.  This  year,  however,  owing  to  the 
weather,  the  "  Farnhams  "  are  inferior  to  many  of  the 
"  country's."  The  quality  is  as  good,  but  they  arc  not 
dry,  not  in  "condition  ;  and  they  have  had  to  submit  to 
8/.,  8/.  10s.,  and  9/.  per  cwt. ;  some  few  of  the  best 
"  pockets"  drawing  10/. ;  while  many  of  the  "  country's" 
drew  9/.  10s.  to  11/.  per  cwt. 

Going  otit  of  this  division,  we  get  into  one  narrower, 
but  longer,  running  to  our  right  hand  at  a  right  angle 
to  this.  This  on  one  side  is  called  the  "  London."  On 
inquiry  I  found  that  no  kind  of  hop  came  under  that 
name  ;  it  was  applied  to  the  London  dealers,  who  take 
offices  there,  and  sheds,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  speculate. 
The}'  seemed  to  do  a  good  deal  of  business  by  samples. 
Some  of  them  I  saw  had  bought  the  very  best  they 
could  get ;  and  then  when  buyers  for  noblemen  and 
gentlemen's  families  came,  they  sold  the  best  at  a  good 
price  ;  such  as  11/.  per  cwt.  The  chief  buyers  in  the 
fair  arc  country  innkeepers  and  brewers  ;  and  they  like 
a  "  a  good  useful  hop,"  which  they  mostly  procured  at 
about  9/.  10s.  The  main  question  with  them  seemed  to 
be,  whether  the  hops  were  dry  enough  to  keep  ;  and 
whether  they  had  not  been  kiln-dried  and  "  brimstoncd '' 
too  much  to  make  them  look  well? 

In  the  same  division  with  the  "  London  "  are  the 
"  Kent"  and  "  Sussex."  But  I  think  some  of  these  were 
also  in  the  "  country,"  which  means  all  parts  of  Surrey 
not  in  the  "  Farnham."  The  "  country"  strikes  off  at  a 
right  angle  from  the  "  London  "  continuing  westward  as 
the  "  Farnham  "  was  doing,  and  is  the  largest  division 
of  the  hop  fair. 

Though  the  sheds  are  in  continuous  rows,  they  are  each 
divided  by  partitions,  each  hop  growerwho  comes  there  to 
sell  having  one  ;  or,  sometimes  two  or  more  growers  join 
together  and  have  one.  In  most  cases  each  grower  has 
his  own  shed  ;  the  size — I  only  speak  from  recollection 
— may  be  about  20  feet  square.  In  front,  and  occupying 
five  or  six  feet  square  of  each  shed  is  a  little  house,  its 
front  wall  flush  with  the  front  of  the  row.  It  has  a  door 
and  lock  and  ke}',  and  is  entered  from  the  interior  of 
the  shed.  It  has  a  window  in  the  front,  and  a  shutter 
outside,  which  folds  down,  and  shows  as  it  hangs  down 
the  name  of  the  hop-grower,  and  the  name  of  his  farm, 
whose  shed  it  is.  The  passers  by  thus  sec  at  once  whose 
hops  arc  within. 

I  do  not  know  if  in  all,  but  I  saw  in  some,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  wine,  and  substantial  refreshments,  with  which 
purchasers  were  regaled,  and,  if  I  am  not  personally 
forgetful,  which  some  were  invited  to  who  were  not 
purchasers. 

The  "  pockets"  of  hops  are  put  in  the  sheds  on  end. 
They  are  about  8  feet  long,  and  about  20  inches  in 
diameter,  as  hard  packed  as  to  be  lfkc  a  log  of  round 
timber.  They  have  all  got  a  kind  of  coat  of  arms  on 
them  in  red  and  blue  colours,  each  differing  according 
to  its  locality  ;  besides  which,  there  arc  in  plain  letters, 
legible  to  all  who  can  read,  the  name  of  the  place  where 
the  hops  grew,  and  the  name  of  the  grower  (we  must 
not  say  owner,  it  is  always  grower).  This  is  on  each 
"  pocket."  There  is  also  the  weight  of  each  marked  on 
it  by  the  exciseman,  and  the  amount  of  duty  charged. 
Generally,  the  weight  increases  from  the  time  of  being 
weighed  at  home  up  to  the  time  of  weighing  at  the  fair, 
by  the  absorption  of  moisture.  This  causes  most  pur- 
chasers to  say  they  will  rather  take  the  exciseman's 
weighing  than  have  them  weighed  again  ;  and  the 
seller  generally  tells  them  he  will  do  whichever  they 
choose. 

The  weight  of  each  "  pocket,"  so  far  as  I  could  learn 
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averaged  about  2  cwt.  Some  wcro  18f  cwt.  ;  and  some 
2j  cwt    The  priee  of  a  "  poeket  "  is  thus  about  20/. 

They  are  packed  by  a  man  going  into  the  empty  bag 
with  a  heavy  weight  of  iron,  attached  to  which  is  a  rope. 
He  i>  nearly  nakc^aud  is  ofttimcs  nearly  suffocated. 
The  hops  having  been  dried  in  an  upper  room,  the  bag 
is  slung  below,  and  the  loose  hops  are  showered  down 
upon  the  man  deep  within  the  bag.  He  treads  all  round 
the  iron  weight,  and  can  pull  it  up  by  the  rope  if  it  does 
not  rise  ;  but  if  he  packs  well  with  his  feet  round  the 
weight,  it  shoidd  rise  of  itself,  and  keep  on  the  top. 

The  "  pockets  "  being  thus  packed  and  marked,  as 
already  told,  and  conveyed  on  waggons  to  Wcyhill,  and 
put  in  the  sheds,  one  from  each  lot  is  taken  and  laid 
down  outside  the  shed.  It  is  slit  open  in  the  middle, 
about  12  inches  at  the  seam,  and  the  canvass  folded 
neatly  back,  and  pinned  down  to  keep  it  back  by  strong 
pegs.  An  iron  instrument  with  two  blades,  which  I 
tried  to  ascertain  the  name  of,  and  which  was  called 
u  pincers  "  by  some,  and  by  others  was  said  to  have  no 
name  at  all,  the  blades  each  four  inches  broad,  and  nine 
or  ten  inches  long,  sharp  as  knives  on  the  lower  face, 
and  apart  from  each  other  four  inches — this  instrument 
was  insetted  in  the  firmly  packed  hops  as  deep  as  it 
would  go,  the  two  blades  cutting  their  way  down.  Aknife, 
which  every  "  grower"  seemed  to  have  for  the  purpose, 
was  then  taken  and  inserted  ten  inches  deep,  and  a  cut 
was  made  on  each  blank  side  of  the  instrument  from  blade 
to  blade.  A  screw  at  top  was  then  turned,  so  as  to 
make  it  grasp  the  hops  it  had  got  hold  of  more  firmly, 
and  then  it  was  drawn  out.  It  was  all  made  of  polished 
steel,  and  was  laid  across  each  "pocket,"  with  the  square 
cut  sample  in  its  grasp.  The  buyers,  as  they  came  up 
oue  after  another,  lifted  it  by  its  polished  handle  and 
put  it  to  their  noses,  and  snuffed,  »nd  smelt,  and  asked 
questions,  and  examined  all  the  specks  of  colour,  and 
again  smelt  it,  and  looked  knowingly  at  the 
"  growers,"  and  then  laid  it  down,  and  took  up  two  or 
tlirce  of  the  hops  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and 
nipped  and  crushed  these,  and  smelt  them,  and  asked 
the  price  ;  and  said  the  price  would  not  do,  and  that 
"that  hop"  would  not  keep;  and  again,  that  "that 
hop"  had  "  saccharine  "  in  it,  which  was  a  good  sign  ; 
or  that  "  that  hop  had  been  brimstoncd  ;"  and  so  forth 
they  would  go  from  "  Farnham "  to  "  London,"  and 
"Kent,"  and  "Sussex,"  and  up  the  "country,"  smelling, 
and  snuffing,  and  rubbing,  and  determining  to  buy,  yet 
afraid,  lest  they  shoidd  have  bad  beer  next  year. 

The  odour  pervading  the  fair  from  the  hops  was  de- 
lightful ;  the  air  was  filled  with  perfume,  and  the  day 
being  fine,  Weyhill  was  altogether  very  pleasant. 
I  observed  that  the  publicans  and  innkeepers, 
known  to  each  other,  clubbed  together,  two  and  three 
and  three  and  four,  and  bought  the  whole  stock  of  some 
growers,  consisting  of  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  packets,  and 
then'  paid  for  them  in  the  lump,  and  drank  their  wine 
together  in  the  lump. 

I  intended  to  follow  this  up  by  some  account  of  the 
culture  of  the  hop  plant,  and  of  the  hop  planting  popula- 
tion, but  I  find  my  space  more  than  occupied;  go  for  the 
present  I  must  come  to  a  stop. 

One  who  has  "Whistled  at  the  Plough. 


Shipwrecks. —  The  average  number  of  British  ship- 
wrecks  in  a  yeur  is  BOO ;  the  vnbic  of  property  destroyed 
about  two  and  a  half  millions  sterliug ;  and  the  number  of 
lives  lost  lotiO. 

Spanish  asd  French  Fri:its.  —  The  importations  of 
the  large  and  much-npproved  description  of  onions  usunlly 
brought  in  large  quantities  fiom  the  Spanish  ports  about  this 
time  of  the  year  lor  consumption  in  this  country,  have  com- 
menced for  the  season,  and  several  ships  having  arrived  with 
very  large  Quantities  of  the  article,  of  a  very  superior  Quality 
on  board,  both  at  the  port  of  London  and  also  at  Liverpool, 
and  one  or  two  others  of  the  principal  outports,  they  are  nov 
to  lie  had  in  profusion  at  the  various  metropolitan  fruiterers' 
and  grocers'  shops,  and  elsewhere.  They  fetch  a  good  price, 
and  are  reckoned  very  cheap  considering  their  size,  and  also 
very  serviceable,  although  they  are  of  a  remarkably  mild  and 
inoffensive  flavour.  The  importation  of  dried  plains  and 
prunes,  for  table  use,  has  also  commenced  from  the  French 
ports,  and  excellent  samples  of  those  favourite  and  much- 
esteemed  fruits  are  now  attainable  at  about  the  usual  prices, 
according  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  different  qualities 
and  parcels  on  sale. 

Maxitacturbs  Aiiroao.— The  Journal  du  Commerce 
.  iAltven  States  that,  by  an  ukase  of  Sept.  I),  Russia  has 
adopted  the  following  Custom-house  regulations  for  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Finland :— "  Hemp,  Unseed,  and  all  oleagi- 
nous seels,  as  well  as  cordage  of  all  kinds,  and  hempen  yarn 
for  sail  cloth,  will,  until  an  order  shall  he  given  to  the  "con- 
trary, be  exported  from  the  Grand  Dnchy  of  Finland  free  of 
duties.  The  exportation  from  Fitdand  of  planks  and  lath- 
wood  is  interdicted."  In  the  same  paper  it  is  observed  that 
the  linen  trade  of  Germany  being  threatened  by  the  rivalry 
of  Kngland,  steps  are  taking  to  resist,  it.  In  Silesia,  for 
Instance,  a  demand  is  made  on  the  Government  that  mea- 
sures shoidd  be  adopted  to  make  known  in  the  American 
markets  the  superiority  of  the  linen  yarns  of  Silesia,  s;mn 
by  band,  and  bleached  by  the  natural  process,  over  linens 
produced  by  mechanical  means,  and  bleached  by  chemical 
expedients.  Besides  this,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Hwabian. 
Mercury,  that  a  society  has  been  formed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  national  industry  in  Wnrt"mbnrg.  This  society, 
it  is  added,  already  uumbeis  more  than  100  members." 


AGEICULTUKE. 

A  LEASE,  AND  NOTHING  LESS  THAN  A 
LEASE. 

Practically,  farmers  have  abandoned  the  Cora 
Laws.  They  no  longer  rely  on  "  protection."  They 
have  ceased  to  be  angry  when  Free  Trade  is  advo- 
cated, or  to  be  startled,  as  at  an  apparition,  by  the 
advent  of  a  Leaguer.  Indeed,  wheresoever  we  go 
amongst  farmers,  wo  find  then!  originating  discus- 
sions on  Free-trade  questions,  and,  in  nine  cases  out 
often,  admitting,  without  reference  to  their  persona^ 
wishes,  that  the  system  of  restriction  cannot  be  much 
longer  maintained.  They  say  it  must  go,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  They  want  the  question  settled, 
that  there  may  be  a  solid  basis  for  farming  calctda- 
tions.  Then  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  British 
farmers  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  com- 
petition if  theirland  was  well  cultivated.  Protection  is 
confessedly  required  for  bad  fanning  only.not  for  good. 
This  was  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Green  at  the 
Olney  Agricultural  Association,  who  said,  "If  agri- 
cultm-e  were  properly  carried  out  in  this  country, 
the  farmer  need  fear  no.  repeal  of  tlie  Com  Laws." 
And  the  same  thing  has  been  implied  or  stated  at 
nearly  every  agricultural  meeting  of  the  present 
autumn. 

And  what  are  the  impediments  to  good  cultiva- 
tion? We  shall  again  call  in  evidence  Mr.  Green, 
who  said,  "  If  useless  woods  were  grubbed  up,  ras- 
cally bad  pastures  ploughed  up,  and  prejudices 
removed,  a  great  increase  in  the  growth  of  corn 
would  be  the  result."  And  at  the  same  meeting  at 
Olney,  Mr.  Pain,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  "  the 
tenantry,"  said,  "  he  knew  many  bad  pastures  that 
would  jiay  more  in  one  year  if  ploughed  iij>,  (halt  they 
now  did  in  ten.  This  breaking  up  of  old  and  worth- 
less pastures  wotdd  also  increase  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  be  productive  of  good  also  to  the  laud- 
lord  and  the  farmer."  Mr.  C.  Whitworth,  however, 
thought  that  "  there  was  no  necessity  to  break  up 
old  pastures,  while  the  arable  land  we  hare  at  present 
was  so  badly  farmed."  Here,  then,  wo  have  two 
plain  and  obvious  means  of  increasing  production 
on  our  own  soil ;  first,  to  farm  the  present  arable 
land  well ;  next,  to  break  up  inferior  pastures,  and, 
of  course,  to  farm  them  well  afterwards.  Then  the 
permanent  pasture  lands  admit  of  great  improve- 
ment. Again,  at  the  Luton  meeting,  to  which  we 
last  week  referred,  Mr.  Brett,  an  intelligent  farmer 
of  Hertfordshire,  said  that,  in  the  counties  of  Bed- 
ford and  Hertford,  "  one  great  improvement  was 
wanted — the  cutting  away  of  useless  timber  and 
fences."  And  that  suggestion  was  received,  and 
properly  received,  by  the  farmers  with  vociferous 
cheers.  Mr.  Brett  stated  that,  "in  one  case  hi 
Hertfordshire,  be  had  made  a  rough  valuation  of 
the  timber  on  50  acres  of  land/divided  into  fields  of 
eight  acres,  but  which  might  be  made  into  fields  of 
25  acres,  without  injury  to  the  landlord,  and  with 
great  benefit  to  the  tenant.  This  timber  he  had 
valued  at  5Z. ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  it  were  removed  no  tenant  would  mind  paying 
2s.  or  3s.  n.n  acre  more  for  the  land."  He  also 
wished  landlords  "would  pay  a  little*  attention"  to 
the  scattered  and  ill-arranged  position  of  farm- 
buildings,  which  ought  to  be  more  concentrated,  and 
collected  in  smaller  spaco  than  they  usually  are. 
Our  readers  will  remember  also,  that  at  this  meet- 
ing Mr.  Lattimore,  from  whose  speech  we  gave 
some  extracts  last  week,  attributed  the  generally 
defective  state  of  cultivation  to  want  of  capital. 
And  whence  arises  all  these  defects?  On  this 
point  neither  is  there  any  difference  of  opinion. 
Sufficient  capital  is  not  employed  by  tenant-fanners 
because  they  have  no*  security  for  reaping  where 
they  have  sown.  They  want,  as  Mr.  Lattimore  so 
pointedly  said,  security  of  tenure.  So  Mr.  Brett 
said,  "  that  great  improvements  were  required  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  these  improvements 
can  only  be  carried  out  by  giving  to  the  farmer  a 
proper  tenure  and  proper  security,  and  thus  making 
it  advantageous  to  him  to  cultivate  bis  land  in  a 
superior  manner."  And  ho  cited  the  example  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  proof  that  by  giving 
security  to  his  tenants  the  landlord  best  promoted 


his 'own  interest.  Mr.  Brett  afterwards  observed, 
"that  if  landlords  gave  farmers  security  of  tenure, 
the  soil  would  be  better  cultivated,  and  the  condition 
of  the  tenant  would  be  so  far  improved,  that  the  rent 
would  become  a  secondary  consideration." 

Now  all  these  things  look  so  like  truisms  that  it 
requires  somo  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
actual  state  of  agriculture,  and  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  this  country,  not  to  feel  sur- 
prised at  hearing  them  so  often  repeated  and  so 
earnestly  enforced.  But  it  was  for  simply  stating  such 
truisms  that  we,  not  long  ago,  bad  the  reputation  of 
an  evil  design  of  setting  landlords  and  tenants 
together  by  tho  cars.  Now,  however,  landlords 
admit  that  tenants  must  have  some  security.  Thus, 
at  Olney,  Mr.  Tower,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's members  for  the  county,  said,  "  more  corn 
might  be  profitably  grown  in  that  neighbourhood  ;" 
hut  "he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  farmers  were 
bestirring  themselves. "  He  said,  "  improvement 
was  the  watchword  of  them  all;"  and  for  these  im- 
provements "  it  was  necessary  that  the  tenant 
should  have  some  security  of  tenure."  This,  then,  is 
the  position  of  the  farmer;  he  wants  no  protection 
against  foreign  competition,  provided  his  land  be 
well  farmed — better  farmed  than  at  present;  that 
he  only  requires  security  of  tenure,  and  liberty  to 
use  his  land  to  the  best  advantage,  in  order  to  farm 
well;  while  the  landowners,  on  their  part,  admit 
that  some  additional  security  is  required  by  their 
tenants.  What,  then,  is  that  socurity?  We  answer 
—a  rational  lease.  No  farmer  asks  for  more, 
and  none,  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  less.  But 
farmers  must  not  suppose  they  can  bo  made  secure 
by  any  of  the  make-shift  agreements  about  which 
landlords  and  their  agents  have  lately  become  so 
eloquent.  We  find  long  articles  in  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  telling  how  Lord 
A.'s  or  Lord  B.'s  tenants  have  improved  their  farms 
under  agreements  by  which,  if  dispossessed  of  their 
farms,  they  are  entitled  to  be  paid  for  "  unexhausted 
improvements."  Oil-cake  is  to  be  good  for  two 
years,  bone-manure  for  tlnee,  and  clay  or  chalk  for 
four  or  five  years,  and  so  on  ;  all  of  which,  as  addi- 
tions to  a  lease,  would  be  perfectly  just  and  fair. 
But  let  farmers  beware  of  such  agreements  without 
leases,  for  they  are  merefariner-traps,  and  afford  none 
of  that  security  which  is  essential  to  the  tenant's  well- 
doing. With  such  an  agreement  the  farmer  would  be  as 
much  dependent  upon  bis  landlord  as  an  ordinary 
yearly  tenant  is  now ;  and  besides  the  loss  and  in- 
convenience of  quitting  his  farm  when  he  least 
wishes  it,  he  is  never  really  paid  for  bis  improve- 
ments. From  the  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible. 
When  the  Corn  Law  question  has  been  settled,  but 
not  till  then,  let  farmers  require  leases  ;  and,  above 
all,  let  them  regard  with  suspicion  every  projiosal 
for  allowance  for  "  unexhausted  improvements"  as 
the  substitute  for  a  lease. 

Landowners,  however,  arc  now  "  trying  it  on."  For 
instance,  atthe  meetingof  the  Central  Suffolk  Agri- 
cultural  Association,  held  at  Stowmarket,  the  Hev. 
Coppingcr  Hill  said : 

"  But  though  leases  would  not  secure  the  fanner  from 
loss,  there  existed  a  well-devised  system  of  compensatory 
clauses,  which  might  be  placed  in  action,  capable  of  saving 
the  farmer  from  any  loss  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  occu  • 
pation,  and  also  averting  loss  to  the  landlord  by  a  change  of 
tenant.  (Hear,  hear. )  He  had  considered  this  subject  deeply 
for  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  and  his  opinion  was  this  : 
Hint  it  ira*  preferable  to  the  occupier  to  have  six  months' 
notice  to  quit,  with  compensation  for  the  value  of the  improve- 
ments lie  hud  mode  on  the  lorn/,  than  trust  to  security  the 
best  lease  could  afford  him.  (Cries  of  "No,  so.")  Look 
at  Scotland,  the  country  to  which  it  was  now  the  fashion  and 
habit  to  turn  on  all  questions  of  agriculture,  ■where  the  lease 
expired  and  the  tenant  quitted  at  the  same  time.  Look, 
again,  at  Lincolnshire,  where  it  would  be  found  thai  six 
mouths'  notice  to  quit,  witk  the  compensatory  clauses  in  the 
agreement,  worked  well,  both  for  tenant  and  landlord. 
(Hear. )  He  was  therefore  of  opinion,  as  he  said  pre\  lonely, 
o  six  months'  notice  to  quit,  u-ith  a  compensation  for  ma/ay 
and  improvement — the  sum,  of  course,  settled  by  valuation 
properly  made — wns  more  remunerative  and  fair  to  a  fanner 
than  the  uncertainty  of  a  lease.  ("  Hear,  bear,"  and  "No, 
no.') 

The  exclamations  of  dissent  wen'  general  and 
unequivocal.  But  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Hill's  pro- 
position was  thus  exjiosed  by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs, 
who  said : 

"  I  lis  opinion  was  that  an  enterprising  tennnt  would  not 
be  satisfied  by  a  holding  that  might  exjiirc  at  tin-  end  >;/'  six 
months.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were  improvements  made 
and  money  expended  on  a  firm  lehieh  no  valuer  could 
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detect, or  detecting,  appreciate — (Hear,  hear") — and  though 
the  occupier  were  paid  for  improvements^*/;//  the  uncurtain 
tenure  by  which  he  would  hold  under  lifrl  Hill's  plan  would 
he  a  bar  to  his  prosperity  and  comfort.  The  landlord  on  his 
part  ought  to  have  a  good  and  remunerative  rent  for  liis  land, 
but  fee  thought  he  would  not  do  his  duty  if  he  did  not  Afford 
to  his  tenatii  a  fixity  of  tenure,  (Hear,  hear-.)" 

Farmers  of  England,  is  not  this  strictly,  literally 
true  ? 

Ami  Mr.  R.  B.  Harvey,  whose  exertions  on 
various  occasions  to  show  what  a  lease  should  he 
merit  the  thanks  of  the  farmers,  observed  : 

"  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  on  all  sides  it  was  now  allowed 
that  security  must  be  given  to  the  occupiers.  The  only 
difference  was  as  to  the  best  mode,  Mr.  Hill  recommending 
compensation  clauses  in  preference  to  leases  ;  but  it  must 
not  he  forgotten  that,  although  these  compensation  clauses 
might  repay  to  the  tenants  to-morrow  the  money  which  they 
ball  expended  to  day — might  give  some  security  for  capital 
expended  on  a  farm — they  did  not  give  that  irhich  teas 
equally  required,  security  of  possession.  The  tenants  were 
us  attached  to  their  homesteads  as  any  other  class  of  per- 
sons, and  the  great  stimulus  to  improvement  was  the  know- 
ledge thai  if  they  did  )  ot  live  to  enjoy  the  comforts  which 
they  were  raising  around  tliem,  their  wives  or  families  would. 
Leases  alone  gave  both  the  necessary  stimulus 
and  the  necessary  security." 

These  two  extracts  from  farmers'  speeches  com- 
prise the  whole  question.  Without  a  lease  there  can 
he  no  security  of  possession,  and  security  of  posses- 
sion is  necessary  forprofitable  farming.  Tenantrights 
and  allowances  for  "unexhausted  improvements" 
without  a  lease  arc  sheer  delusions,  and  should 
he  so  treated  by  farmers.  We  tire  glad,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  landowners  have  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  "  unexhausted  improvements"  and  compen- 
sation clauses,  because  it  will  be  found  that  no 
lease  can  be  perfectly  lair  towards  the  tenant  which 
does  not  comprise  such  clauses.  Nor  is  it  to  he 
supposed  that  the  tenants  alone  will  benefit  by 
rational  leases.  Landlords  will  receive  equivalent 
advantages  in  the  form  of  higher  rents,  and  move 
certain  and  continuous  payment;  and  they  will  lose 
*  that  only  which  no  honest  man  can  desire  to  pos- 
sess, viz.,  the  power  of  perpetrating  fraud  and  com- 
mitting injustice. 


AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESSION. 
Every  journal  has  of  late  been  expatiating  on  the  pro- 
gress of  agricultural  opinion,  as  evidenced  by  the  speeches 
at  the  meetings  of  the  present  season  ;  but  the  progress 
is  apparent  rather  than  real.  It  is  true,  tenant  fanners 
have  spoken  out  more  freely  and  plainly  than  has 
hitherto  happened  at  these  meetings,  but  their  speeches 
have  been  such  only  as  they  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  make  amongst  themselves ;  and  the  recent  utterance 
of  them  in  public  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
great  landholders  in  gencial  have  fought  shy  of  agri- 
cultural meeting's  this  autumn.  The  presidencies  have 
therefore  fallen  to  the  lot  of  smaller  men  ;  and  the 
farmers,  relieved  from  the  influence  of  the  grandees, 
have  spoken.  Wherever  grandees  have  presided, 
there  has  still  been  the  usual  quantum  of  sickly  senti- 
ment and  unmeaning  compliment.  And  at  every 
meeting  where  practical  and  useful  speeches  have  been 
made,  they  have  proceeded  from  tenant  farmers,  not 
from  landlords  ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances  strenuous 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  gentry  to  burk  the  expres- 
sion of  tenant  farmers'  opinions.  Of  this,  we  find  an 
illustration  at  the  meeting  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
Society,  at  Newcastle-under-line.  At  the  Committee 
dinner  on  the  previous  day,  when  none  hut  gentry  were 
present,  the  following  eloquent  appeal  by  Mr.  Kicardo, 
M.P.,  was  rapturously  applauded. 

"  You  have  set  an  example  this  day  which  I  >.opc  to  see 
followed  throughout  the  kingdom — you  have  brought  toge- 
ther ai  one  board,  agriculture  and  commerce.  (Hear.)  You 
have  placed  down,  cheek  by  jowl,  the  ploughshare  and  the 
hatter's  block.  I  am  glad  to  see  here  practically  related  that 
which  has  been  said  so  often  and  so  wrongly,  that  there  is 
an  antagonism  existing  between  commerce  and  agriculture. 
(Cheers.)  Men  never  pass  through  a  sterile  barren  deserted 
district,  and  expect  to  come  to  a  thriving  town.  But  in  the. 
neighbourhood  of  a  prosperous  iowil  every  one  expects  to 
meet  with  fertile  lauds,  and  high  euttication.  (Cheers.) 
Jf  fanners  have  not  been  so  told  by  their  fathers,  they  must 
tell  it  to  their  sons,  that  it  is  to  the  manufacturers  they  must 
look  for  their  customers.  (Cheers.)  Every  tall  chimney, 
throwing  forth  its  mnoke,  shows  that  hundreds  are  employed 
in  ho  :.;Ht  ;.inuii. :  i":tiii-;  industry  \V  hcrcv;  r  the  ;inmi:  y  is 
(him;)  within,  and  moss-grown  without,  there  misery  and 
starvation  exists.  In  the  prosperity  of  commerce ,  the' pros- 
perity of  agriculture >s  involved— thei  r  welfare  is  your  u-rt- 
/arc — their  interest  is  hound  irrevocably  to  yours." 

At  the  public  dinner  on  the  following;  day,  some  300 
persons  were  present;  and  the  president,  Mr.  It.  Sneyd, 
being,  according  to  approved  custom  in  these  Societies, 
aperson  avowedly  ignorant  of  agriculture,  the  greater  part 
of  the  evening  passed  in  bandying  compliments  between 
the  Lords,  MP's., and  gentry  present,  diversified  occasion- 
ally by  allusion,  to  the  "  prejudices  Cherished  hy  farmers'' 
Lord  Sandon,howcvor,  distinctly  recognised  th«  identity  o' 


the  farmer's  interest  with  commercial  and  manufacturing 
prosperity.  And  so  long  as  all  was  confined  to  gene- 
ralities, every  thing  went  smoothly  and  pleasantly;  butby- 
and-bye  came  the  toast  of  "  Mr.  Charles  Minton,  the 
Farmer,  Vice-president,  and  the  tenant,  farmers  of  North 
Staffordshire."  Mr.  Minton,  in  returning  thanks  : 

"  Suggested  the  propriety  of  landlords  supplying  the 
more  expensive,  yet  essential  agricultural  implements,  and 
instanced  the  case  of  Lord  Sefton,  who  provided  his  1011111107 
with  subsoil  ploughs'.  After  enumerating  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  improved  cultivation,  and  through  drainage, 
Mr.  Minton  •proceeded  to  spent;  upon  the  evils  and  disadvan- 
tages under  which  tenant  farmers  laboured,  not  the  least  of 
irhich  iran  the  enormous  quantify  of  hedge-row  timber  on 
some  estates.  He  was  glad  to  iuform  the  meeting  that  a 
neighbouring  landowner — Sir  Edward  Vavasour — had  given 
permission  for  his  tenants  to  cut  down  every  tree  obnoxious 
to  their  arable  land.  Mr.  M .  Wat  proceeding  further  to 
elucidate  the  subject,  when  the  noise  eaused  by  the  departure 
of  some  of  the  company,  and  the  impatience  of  others,  com- 
pelled him  to  desist.  Mr.  M.  was  so  imperfectly  heard 
throughout,  that  it  would  he  impossible  to  furnish  anything 
like  a  correct  report  of  his  address." 

And  we  learn  from  other  sources  that  this  interruption 
proceeded  entirely  from  the  gentlemen  at  the  cross  table, 
who  had  no  inclination  to  listen  to  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  tenant,  farmers.  Thus  it  always  is  whenever  the 
farmers  attempt  to  speak.  The  evening  is  wasted  in  a 
long  string  of 'complimentary  toasts,  so  that  by  the  time 
any  outspoken  fanner  can  have  an  opportunity  of  saying 
a  word,  so  much  time  has  elapsed  as  to  give  the  gran- 
dees an  excuse  for  breaking  up  the  meeting. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  ready  acceptance  which 
sound  common  sense  views  find  with  the  farmers,  is 
offered  by  an  incident  which,  occurred  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Highland  Agricultural  Society.  On  the  "Tenantry 
of  .Scotland  "  being  toasted,  a  gentleman  got  up  to  re- 
turn thanks,  but  there  was  so  loud  and  general  a  call 
amongst  the  farmers  for  Mr.  Aitehinson,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  do  the  duty. 

Now  Mr.  Aitehinson  is  obviously  a  hard  headed  prac- 
tical man,  and  a  Free  Trader;  for  he  thus  referred  to  the 
subject  of  the  toast  : 

"  Had  he  ( the  chairman)  come  hero  three  years  ago,  be 
would  have  found  the  farmers  excited  by  feelings  which 
might  lave  made  them  remind  his  grace,  and  those  of  his 
order,  that  the  day  seemed  coining  when  the  fanners — unless 
they  were  to  be  superseded — would  require  to  lean  upon  a 
more  substantial  reed  than  liberal  spccclies." 

And  he  afterwards  said — 

"He  would  not  deny  that  t lie  farmers  in  this  distiict  were 
participating  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country — 
(cheers) — and  although  the  harvest  bad  not  been  altogether 
such  as  would  satisfy  the  husbandman,  there  had  been  no 
cheek  to  the  prosperity  of  the  trading  classes  with  whom 
their  interests  were  permanently  hound  up.  Political  sub- 
jects were  very  properly,  as  Mr.  Hope  Johnson  bad  observed, 
kept  entirely  in  abeyance  in  meetings  of  this  society,  but 
whatever  opinions  there  might  be,  be  was  satisfied  that  to 
this  complexion  they  must  come  at  last — that  prosperity  in 
Lancashire  ica.t  prosperity  in  Dumfriesshire.  (Great  and 
prolonged  cheering. )  They  were  all  now  agreed,  or  must 
come  to  agree,  whatever  were  their  political  opinions,  that  it 
was  in  vain  for  thein  to  fatten  their  stock  if  they  could  not 
send  them  when  fattened  to  remunerating  markets.  And 
these  markets  were  only  to  be  bad  where  the  trading  classes 
were  congregated  together.  The  consuming  power  of  the 
masses  to  take  off  the  food  irhich  the  farmers  could  send  Hum 
depended  upon  their  irages  ;  and  the  rate  of  these  wages 
again  depended  vpon  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturers 
who  employed  them." 

And  tiiesc  arc  the  rational  views  most  acceptable 
to  the  farmers.  Subsequently,  after  a  reference  to  rail- 
ways, Mr.  Aitehinson  said  : 

"  These  changes  must  give  a  great  impetus  to  agricultural 
improvement ;  but  their  full  development  must  depend 
greatly  upon  the  conduct  of  the  lords  of  tine  soil  to  their  re- 
tainers, upon  I  hose  liberal  Views  by  which,  Ihry  govern  Iheir 
estates.  For  as  liberality  is  now  the  controlling  principle  in 
the  government  of  nations,  so  he  trusted  it  would  also  be- 
come in  private  property,  for  what  was  good  for  countries 
must  he  good  for  Communities ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  those, 
duties,  in  his  humble  opinion,  depended  more  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture,  than  upon  restrictive  laics  and  legisla- 
tive enactments.    (Cheers.)"  • 

Compare  these  masculine  sentiments  of  a  tenant 
farmer  with  the  namby-pamby  talk  the  landlords  ad- 
dress to  their  tenants,  and  see  whether  it  is  not  incum- 
bent 011  the  gentry  to  take  up  higher  ground  at  these 
agricultural  meetings,  if  they  mean  to  retain  any  real  in- 
fluence over  the  farmers. 


''PROTECTED  "  AGRICULTURE. 

Wllo  ABE  THE  PROTECTORS? 
We  observe  that  that  theoretical  protectionist,  but 
practical  Free  Trader,  Mr.  Warnes,  has  been  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  Stcwponcy  Agricultural  Association, 
where  he  urged  with  great  elt'cct  the  use  of  linseed 
compound  for  fattening  cattle,  and  the  growth  of  flax 
for  the  employment  of  labourers.  The  reporter  states 
that  Mr.  Warnes— 

"  Ibid  on  the  ground  11  copper  for  cooking  nutriment  for 
cattle,  and  for  (ho  incorporation  of  linseed  with  any  material 
which  may  be  used  11s  food  for  cattle,  and  by  means  of  Which, 
Cabbages;  turnip-tops,  e<c.,  are  rendered  useful  for  this  pur- 
po.se.  All  additional  Objecl  of  it  is  to  convey  liusced  to  the 
animal's  stomach  in  such  a  state  that  it  may  he  quickly 
returned  to  be  ruminated,  und  the  pioeess  of  digestion  has- 


tened. Mr.  W.  also  exhibited  a  model  cattle-box, 
constructed  for  harbouring  stock  intended  for  fattening,  and 
in  which  the  animals  may  remain  for  weeks  cleaner  than 
under  the  existing  system  by  which  the  standing  places  of 
cattle  are  cleaned  out  in  some  cases  take  a  day.  These  two 
articles  were  generally  approved  by  ^Bcompany." 

We  think  the  agricultural  community  is  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Warnes  for  bringing  into  notice  the  ad- 
vantages of  fattening  cattle  with  linseed  compound. 
Cattle  feed  faster  and  at  less  expense  on  this  compound 
than  on  oil-cake,  for  which  it  is  a  substitute.  The  pro- 
cess of  making  it  is  extremely  simple.  One  measure  of 
crushed  linseed  to  seven  or  eight  of  water  makes,  wdicn 
cooled,  a  thick  jelly.  The  water  being  at  boiling  point, 
the  linseed  is  thrown  in  dispersedly,  and  stirred  for  five 
minutes,  and  then  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  cut  straw  or 
hay  in  the  winter,  or  cut  grass,  clover,  tares,  &c,  in  the 
summer  ;  and  when  cool,  the  compound  is  given  to  the 
cattle  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  At  first  they  do  not 
always  cat  it  kindly,  hut  after  a  few  days  the}-  invariably  de- 
vour it  greedily.  Between  each  bait  of  compound  the  beast 
should  have  a  feed  of  cut  roots,  or  dry  chaff,  or  cut 
green  food  by  way  of  variety.  An  iron  boiler  erected 
with  a  flue  in  any  out-building  adjacent  to  the  cattle- 
sheds,  and  a  couple  of  tubs  to  hold  the  food,  arc  alone 
required  to  feed  with  the  compound.  Indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  more  trouble  than  feeding  with  oil-cake,  and 
we  have  reason  to  rely  on  Mr.  Wames's  estimate  that 
the  cost  is  not  more  than  one  half.  This  plan  opens  a 
new  source  of  productiveness  to  the  farmer  in  his  own 
cattle  yards.  Then  the  economy  of  keeping  the  manure 
in  the  box  or  pen,  littering  the  animal  down  once  or 
twice  a  day,  so  as  to  keep  it  clean,  until  the  accumula- 
tion becomes  inconvenient,  is  such,  that  the  superior 
value  of  the  manure  over  that  which  has  been  exposed 
day  by  day  in  the  open  yard  is  at  least  double.  Here, 
then,  we  have  another  important  suggestion  ot  means 
within  the  farmer's  own  power,  by  Which  he  may  set 
competition  at  defiance.  The  principal  article  recom- 
mended by  the  plan  is  a  seed  grown  exclusively  abroad, 
and  imported  without  any  duty.  This  seed,  this  unpro- 
tected seed,  Mr.  Warnes  tells  us,  and  he  refers  to  data 
derived  from  his  own  experience,  which  seem  decisive, 
can  he  profitably  grown  in  this  country.  Can  there  be 
a  more  biting  commentary  upon  the  protective  system  ? 

At  the  dinner,  Mr.  W.  Whitmorc  thus  referred  to 
Mr.  Warnes's  plans : 

"He  invited  the  attention  of  agriculturists  to  this  matter, 
because  be  believed  the  experiment  would  be  found  highly 
advantageous.  Mr.  W.  next  proceeded,  in  complimentary 
terms,  to  propose  the  health  of  Mr.  Warnes— a  gentleman 
who  bad  turned  an  active  and  intelligent  mind  to  the  im- 
provement of  agricultural  science — one  whe  had  experi- 
mentalised successfully,  as  they  bad  witnessed  in  the  show- 
yard  that  day.  With  reference  to  his  system  of  feeding  cattle 
in  boxes,  he  had  witnessed-  the  plan  in  operation,  and  lie 
never  saw  cattle  in  clcnuer  and  better  condition  ;  the  place 
was  dry  and  clean,  perfectly  free  from  smell,  and  was  ;\ 
means  by  which  cattle  were  fattened  much  quicker  than  by 
any  other  plan.  (Hear.)  He  was  also  satisfied  with  the 
efficacy  of  his  (Mr.  Warnes's)  plan  for  preparing  food,  and 
be  was  also  satisfied  that  linseed  ought  to  be  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent  in  this  country,  seeing  that  it  was  difficult  to 
procure  it  from  abroad;  anil  he  was  therefore  qfcppinion  that 
Ike  growth  of  flax  ought  to  be  introduced  as  a  valuable 
pari  of  agriculture" 

We  shall  hear  presently  why  this  "valuable  part  o 
agriculture."  cannot  be  at  present  generally  introduced. 

Mr.  Warnes,  in  responding,  said  : 

"  He  urged  the  growth  of  flax,  for  this  amongst  other 
reasons — that  it  would  be  a  means  of  providing  full  employ- 
ment for  the  labourer;  insisted  that  it  would  be  found  far 
more  beneficial  food  for  cattle  than  oil-cake,  which  it  was 
well  know  was  composed  of  material  almost  utterly  worth- 
less. People  might  as  well  believe  that  all  the  Port  wine  on 
our  tables  came  from  Oporto  as  that  nil  the  od-cakc  received 
in  this  country  was  made  from  linseed  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
admitted  that  the  robbery  on  the  public  was  not  by  the 
English  merchant,  but  the  foreign  trader.  The  speaker  ad 
dressed  the  meeting  at  some  length  in  advocacy  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  preserving  the  liquid  manure;  from  what  he  bad 
seen  be  believed  that  half  the  manure  in  Shropshire  ran  into 
the  ditches." 

We  arc  satisfied,  however,  that  the  compound  will 
justify  the  comparison  we  have  made  when  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  best  cake.  Sir  Thomas  Win- 
nington,  the  President,  also  "  hoped  to  see  the  hints  and 
suggestions  of  Mi-.  AVarncs  fully  carried  out  at  no  dis- 
tant day."  Mr.  Foley  subsequently  referred  to  an  absurd 
rule  of  the  society,  which  excluded  from  competition 
animals  fed  on  artificial  food — a  system  of  feeding  which 
is  the  very  first  step  to  improved  husbandry  : 

"/We  are  now  assembled  at  our  fifth  anniversary  meeting. 
The  premiums  offered  are  more,  and  the  competition  less 
than  on  any  former  occasion.  The  disposition  to  keep 
breeding  Hocks  does  not  seem  to  have  increased;  and  by  a 
recent  rei/ulalion  all  sheep  fed  on  oil  cake,  corn,  and  other 
artificial  food  are  excluded  from  obtaining  prizes  at  your 
show.  You  complain  that  your  seeds  foil ;  but  if  instead  of 
subsoil  ploughing  them  after  harvest  with  pigs,  you  would 
preserve  them  till  May,  and  then  feed  them  with  sheep 
penned,  and  give  in  addition  this  food  thai  you  object  to,  I 
think  you  would  not  find  that  to  be  the  ease." 

Such  a  rule  is  literally  a  premium  on  low  farming. 
Afterwards,  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  returning  thanks,  showed 
that  the  obstacle  to  ilax-growing  consisted  in  the  re- 
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strictivc  rules  of  the  landlords,  the  self-styled  protectors 
of  agriculture.    He  said  : 

"He  had  been  connected  with  farming  all  his  lifetime; 
and  the  more  he  studied  the  subject,  the  mote  thoroughly 
convinced  was  he  that  agriculture  had  been  neglected.  It 
presented  a  wide  field  for  improvement.^tMHOW  SO  titan  any 
branch  of trade ;  and  having  himself  recently  taken  a  farm, 
he  had  determined  to  carry  out  improvements  to  their  fullest 
extent.  He  remarked  on  the  curiam  circumstances  connected 
with  the  terms  on  which  he  had  taken  his/arm,  as  bearing 
upon  the  discussion  of  that  night,  respecting  the  growth  of 
flax;  observing  that  for  every  acre  o/Jlax  he  grew,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  forfeit  S2QA  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
niv  landlord  had  heard  the  speech  of  our  friend  Mr.  Warnes 
to'  night,  he  woidd  give  me  10/.  for  every  acre  I  grew. 
(Laughter.)" 

Now  these  objections  to  flax-growing,  to  breaking  up 
pastures,  to  removing  trees  and  hedge-rows,  are  land- 
lord's "  prejudices,"  to  which  they  adhere  with  the 
most  blind  tenacity.  And  yet,  after  such  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  truth  of  our  imputations  against 
the  landowners,  we  find  Mr.  Thomas  Whitmore  giving 
utterance  to  the  following  silliness  : 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  attempt  to  set  landlord  against 
tenant,  and  tenant  against  labourer,  has  failed.  The  agri- 
culturists have  more  good  sense  than  to  regard  the  nonsense 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  or  their  still  more  silly 
letters." 

We  are  quite  content  to  abide  by  the  award  of  the 
agriculturists  whether  the  "  nonsense"  is  ours,  or  Squire 
Thos.  Whitmore's. 


ECONOMY  OF  CATTLE-FOOD. 
The  following  statement  of  a  mode  of  using  inferior 
hay  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  Bulkr,  M.P.,  at  the  Newcastlc- 
under-Lync  Dinner  : 

"  He  had  lately  been  informed  how  to  make  damaged 
hay  available ;  and  he  had  practised  the  experiment  with 
complete  success.  The  plan  was  to  cut  all  the  hay  aud  straw 
together;  then  form  a  gruel  of  offal  grain  and  linseed  cake  ; 
steep  the  grain  and  cake  for  18  hours  ;  mix  it  hot,  press  it 
down,  and  leave  it  for  is  hours.  The  cattle  eat  it  eagerly, 
and  thrive  on  it.  The  process  softens  all  the  hard  fibre,  aud 
makes  the  hay  nearly  as  serviceable  as  if  it  had  beeu  gathered 
in  good  condition.  The  whole  machinery  required  might  be 
had  for  It)/. ;  one  horse,  employed  for  two  evenings  in  a  week, 
would  cut  hay  aud  straw  for  all  the  horses  on  the  farm,  aud 
be  tLe  means  of  saving  three  times  the  actual  cost." 

Now  the  linseed  compound,  made  as  described  in 
another  column,  is  a  cheaper,  more  expeditious,  and  far 
more  effective  mode  of  using  damaged  hay.  In  tltis  wet 
season  such  hints  arc  most  useful  to  the  farmer. 


BEVIEW. 


AGRICULTURAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

"A  Farmer  fkom  thk  Wabash  Valley,"  resident 
in  London  for  a  few  weeks,  says  : 

"I  am  a  grower  of  wheat ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  de- 
liver on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  Kivcr,  a  high  road  to  the  sea, 
wheat  for  os.  per  bushel  of  GO  lbs.  Before  I  left  home,  I 
sold  it  fcr  the  miserable  pittance  of  00c,  or  about  Ss.  per 
bushel  of  liO  lbs.  Was  I  reasonably  certain  of  obtaining  3s. 
per  bushel,  or  its  equivalent  in  manufactures  such  as  I  or 
those  I  employ  stand  in  need  of,  instead  of  putting  in  20 
acres  of  wheat  for  next  year,  I  could  put  in '200  ;  and  1  speak 
the  sentiments  of  thousands.  But  if  the  interests  of  the 
English  farmer  deny  to  the  working  millions  the  luxury  of 
cheap  wheat,  or  if  his  interest  is  likely  to  surfer  from  the 
competition  of  wheat  grown  0000  miles  distant,  which  is  im- 
probable, the  same  objection  cannot  he  waged  against  maize 
or  Indian  corn,  which  agriculturists  say  cannot  be  success- 
fully grown  in  this  country.  Thar  could  be  supplied  a'  a 
very  low  rate  from  the  Western  States,  Government  interfe- 
rence excepted.  The  fanner  would  be  well  paid  to  deliver  it 
on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  at  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per 
bush,  of  00  lbs.  Was  such  facility  given  to  the  west,  we 
should  not  hear  of  repudiated  bonds." 


The  following  account  of  an  experiment  with  guano 
will  be  useful  to  our  fanning  readers  : 

"  To  the  Editor o/Tiik  League. 

"  Sin, — Having'heard  various  opinions  as  to  the  most 
proper  time  for  the  application  of  guano  to  wheat,  I  deter- 
mined last  autumn  to  make  the  subjoined  experiment ;  aud 
although  the  corn  grown  in  the  fields  in  which  they  were 
tried  cannot  be  thrashed  soon  enough  to  ascertain  the  re- 
spective yields,  yet  I  think  it  desirable  to  communicate  thus 
early  the  judgment  I  have  formed,  in  order  that  it  may  find 
a  place  in  your  columns  before  the  season  for  sowing  wheat 
shall  have  passed  away.  I  selected  three  fields  contiguous 
to  each  other,  the  soils  of  which  are  pretty  much  alike,  and 
condition  nearly  equal. 

"  IfcH.  Nov.  0th  and  Oth.— Drilled  the  first  field  with 
wheat,  and  strewed  \\  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre,  harrowing  it 
in  with  the  seed;  and  on  the  20th  March,  strewed  c/wt. 
more  of  guano  per  acre,  rolling  and  bush  harrowing  imme- 
diately afterwards. 

"Nov.  18th  and  10th.— Drilled  the  second  field  with 
wheat,  and  strewed  •'(  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre,  harrowing  it 
in  with  the  seed.  The  field  was  rolled  in  the  sprirjg,  but 
nothing  farther  done,  ., 

"  Nov.  :j.'.th  and  26th.— Drilled  the  third  field  with  wheat, 
but  without  guano  or  any  other  manure.  Swede  turnips 
have  been  pulled  and  carted  off.  On  the  Jst  of  April,  l£ 
cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  was  applied;  and  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1^  cwt.  per  acre  more. 

"  Two  bushels  of  seed  of  the  same  sort  of  wheat  were  sown 
p*r  ocra,  and  the  two  first  fields  were  clover  leys  once 
ploughed.  The  crop  of  the  field  sown  on  November  IMth 
and  filth,  in  which  the  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  was  strewed 
at  seed  tim«,  is  so  decidedly  superior  to  the  o  ops  of  both  the 
other  fields,  that  J  shall  adopt  that  course  in  future.  I  freely 
admit  this  to  lie  contrary  to  my  present  impression  and  prac- 
tice, which  has  been  to  put  on  half  the  manure  at  seed-time, 
and  the  remaining  half  as  a  top-dressing  in  the  spring. — 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
"S.H.  Wii.mams,  Col.,  &c. 

"CaUSeld  Hoifce,  Buttle,  lath  Oct.,  1840." 


On  the  Value  of  the  Potato.  By  a  Minister  Fanner. 
Unpublished. 
The  subject  to  which  this  little  pamphlet  refers 
is  ,OQ0  qi  painful  aud  increasing  importance.  The 
view  taken  of  it  by  the  author  is  too  confined  and 
local  to  have  any  general  interest,  but  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
present  aspect  of  a  crop,  winch  is  declared  on  high 
authority  to  furnish  the  chief  means  of  subsistence 
to  rejoicing  millions  of  our  countrymen.  Most 
persons  have  beard  the  legendary  history  which 
describes  the  introduction  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato  into  Europe.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  to  whom  large  grants  of  forfeited  estates 
had  been  made  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  brought 
from  South  America  the  seeds  of  several  new  escu- 
lents, which  be  planted  in  bis  garden  at  Myrtle 
Grove  ;  a  seat  which  had  beeu  originally  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Master  of'  the  College,  established  in 
Youghal  soon  after  the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  Raleigh 
valued  the  lands  which  be  obtained  on  the  banks 
of  the  Blackwater,  and  particularly  those  near  the 
town  of  Youghal,  more  than  any  of  the  other  es- 
tates he  received.  Youghal  harbour,  possessing  a 
sole  and  good  anchorage,  easily  accessible  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  scarcely  kuown  by  name  to  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  afforded  a  safe  depot  for  the  plun- 
der which  the  Buccaneers  obtained  from  the 
Spaniards;  and  there  is  no  doubt  now  that  Ra- 
leigh's connection  with  the  Buccaneers  was  con- 
tinued long  after  be  bad  entered  the  service  of 
Elizabeth. 

Notliing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the 
English  Buccaneers,  many  of  whom  were  young 
men  of  good  family,,  than  the  care  which  they  took 
to  destroy  every  scrap  of  paper  or  memorandum 
which  cotdd  preserve  the  history  of  their  proceed- 
ings. Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  Philip  of  Mor- 
tham.  in  the  poem  of  Rokeby,  as  a  desperate  pirate 
in  Ids  early  days,  and  a  most  rigid  puritan  in  later 
years.  Tradition  narrates  the  same  change  in 
man}'  of  Raleigh's  associates,  who  settled  under  bis 
patronage  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater ;  they 
were  most  of  them  young  adventurers  from  Devon- 
shire and  the  vicinity  of  Bristol ;  and  the  shortness 
and  comparative  safety  of  the  voyage  from  Youghal 
to  Bristol  was  probably  a  strong  recommendation 
of  Raleigh's  settlement.  The  ferocious  practices 
ascribed  to  the  Buccaneers  in  the  American  seas 
were  not  abandoned  when  they  made  Youghal  their 
European  depot ;  the  legends  of  the  peasantry  point 
out  several  spots  on  the  sea-coast  where  Spaniards 
wore  murdered  and  burned  to  prevent  their  telling 
tales  of  cruelty  aud  robbery,  or  where  a  negro  was 
slaughtered  that  bis  grisly  ghost  might  defend  a 
hidden  treasure. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  potatoes  first  grew  to 
maturity,  the  original  cultivator  tried  to  use  the 
seed-apple;  but  that  finding  this  to  afford  no  nutri- 
ment, he  ordered  the  roots  to  be  dug  up  and  thrown 
away.  When  this  was  done,  the  true  potatoes  were 
discovered  ;  and  from  thenceforth  they  began  to  be 
regularly  cultivated. 

From  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  close  of  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater 
was  the  scene  of  obscure  and  petty  warfare  between 
the  English  settlers,  brought  over  by  Raleigh  and 
the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  and  the  native  Irish;  One 
result  of  these  barbarous  hostilities  was  the  frequent 
burning  of  the  uncut  harvest;  and  the  great  advan 
tuge  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  potato  was  that 
the  crop  could  not  be  fired.  The  progress  of  the 
cultivation,  however,  was  very  slow  and  impercep- 
tible; it  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  escu- 
lent was  long  viewed  with  dislike  by  the  native 
Irish,  and  that  the  use  of  it  was  deemed  character- 
istic of  the  English  settler.  In  the  Cromwelliun 
wars,  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  appears  to  have 
rapidly  increased  ;  it  was  found  that  the  crop  was 
not  only  safe  from  the  danger  of  llame,  but  that  its 
difficulty  of  transport  saved  it  frequently  from  mi 
litary  requisitions,  and  that  it  derived  further  pro 
tection  from  the  ease  and  safety  with  which  it 
would  be  preserved  iu  pits.  Indeed,  pits  dug  in  the 
earth  are  to  this  day  the  ordinary  potato  stores  of 
the  Irish  peasantry. 

The  revolution  by  which  the  food  of  an  entire 
population  was  changed  must  have  been  slow  and 
gradual ;  potatoes  bad  not  become  the  staple  escu- 
lents in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  for  they 
are  scarcely  noticed  by  the  satirical  author  of 
"  Gillo's  Feast."  It  was  not  until  the  operation  of 
the  penal  laws  began  to  substitute  a  cottier  tenantry 
for  a  middle  class  of  farmers,  that  potatoes,  whicl 
admit  of  slovenly  and  cureless  cultivation,  were 
substituted  for  corn,  which  requires  the  application 
of  some  skill  and  capital  to  yield  it  remunerative 
return.  It  was  because  the  potato  could  be  raised, 
though  imperfectly,  under  the  worst  possible 
management,  that  it  was  denominated  by  the  lioya" 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  "the  Upas  tree  ol 

Irish  agriculture.'' 

Some  check  to  this  evil  might,  have  been  afforded, 
if  cure  had  been  taken  to  cultivate  only  those  kinds 


of  potatoes  which  yield  the  largest  proportions  of 
farinaceous  matter;  but  it  soon  appeared  that 
such  varieties  could  only  be  retained  in  their  per- 
fection by  a  skilful  and  careful  system  of  culture; 
and  that  the  quality  of  the  yield,  rather  than  its 
quantity,  should  engage  the  attention  of  the  farmer  . 
Cottiers  without  either  skill  or  capital,  however, 
looked  only  to  the  yield  ;  they  wished  to  have  great 
numbers  of  potatoes,  and  did  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  the  nutritious  qualities  of  each.  Tlio 
Minister  farmer  mentions  several  varieties  of  the 
wtato  which  some  years  ago  bore  a  high  character, 
mt  which  from  careless  cultivation  have  now  so 
far  degenerated  as  to  be  fit  only  for  food  for  cattle. 

Of  the  present  crop  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  the 
Munster  farmer  speaks  rather  despondingly  ;  we 
regret  to  find  that  his  gloomy  anticipations  seem  too 
likely  to  be  verified  ;  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kermoy 
Board  of  Guardians  last  week,  Mr.  Stephen  Barry, 
an  eminent  practical  agriculturist,  said : 

'  That  he  came  to  call  upon  the  Hoard  to  take  some  prac- 
tical steps  to  prepare,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  meet  the 
awful  calamity  with  which  the  country  was  threatened.  He 
said  he  bad  examined  closely  all  the  fields  along  the  road 
from  Bathcormac  to  Biverstown  the  day  before,  and  he  found 
only  one  free  from  disease.  In  one  place,  where  several 
men  were  digging  out  the  general  crop,  they  told  him  they 
had  nearly  escaped  the  visitation,  as  only  a  very  few  of  the 
potatoes  were  injured.  But  on  examining  those  put  by  as 
sound,  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  at  least  '-id  per  cent,  of  them 
had  the  most  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  the  rot,  which  be 
pointed  out,  to  the  utter  horror  of  the  poor  owners.  They 
were,  also,  be  said,  putting  them  into  pits,  much  too  deep 
and  over  large  in  every  way,  aud  putting  but  very  little  earth 
with  them,  lie  then  went  on  to  call  upon  the  Board: — 
First  to  send  urgent  circulars  to  the  llural  <j  uardians,  praying 
them  to  make  minute  examinations  f>i  every  field  within 
their  reach,  aud  to  report  the  result  at  the  next  Board  day, 
when  by  comparing  notes  they  would  be  able  to  estimate  the 
damage  done  in  an  area  of  '200,000  acres,  and  a  condensed 
report  may  be  drawn  up  and  published.  Secondly  : — To 
write  to  every  Boman  Catholic  clergyman  in  the  Union,  re- 
spectfully requesting  them  to  recommend  to  their  flocks  on 
Sunday  next,  the  immediate  digging  out  of  the  potatoes, ami 
tl>e  greatest  possible  attention  in  picking  them,  to  separate 
the  still  sound  roots  from  the  unsound.  Those  a*  yet  free 
from  the  disease  to  be  placed  in  small  heaps  on  the  crown  o 
the  ridge,  after  being  dug,  and  not  in  thefurrows  as  is  usu- 
ally done  ;  but  slightly  covered,  aud  a  large  quantity  of  eiuth 
thrown  in  with  them,  so  as  to  keep  theirr-fiom  contact  with 
each  other  as  much  as  possible.  But  a  still  better  plan  has 
been  suggested  to  me  by  a  practical  farmer  of  great  intelli- 
gence, namely,  to  leave  all  the  healthy  potatoes,  on  the 
crown  of  the  ridge,  as  they  are  dug  out,  trenching  them  up 
with  a  slight  covering  of  earth,  by  winch  all  risk  of  contact 
and  fermentation  would  be  avoided.  With  regard  to  the  un- 
sound roots,  to  beg  that  the  people  may  he  strongly  urged  to 
make  them  at  once  into  STARCH,  which  would  be  found  to 
make  a  gooil  and  wholesome  bread  mixed  with  Hour  or  meal." 

The  accounts  from  other  parts  of  Munster  are 
equally  alarming,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
much  which  had  been  stored  as  sound,  will  be  found 
on  trial  to  have  been  diseased. 

We  have  referred  to  this  subject  principally  to 
show  a  result  of  the  Corn  Laws,  to  which  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid.  The  increased  use  of 
potatoes  in  England  has  arisen  entirely  from  the 
high  price  of  corn.  Since  1815  there  has  been  a 
growing  and  grievous  revolution  taking  place  in  the 
staple  food  of  the  working  classes,  and  it  is  therefore 
of  importance  that  we  should  study  with  attention 
the  economic  qualities  of  the  landlords'  substitute 
for  bread.  And  first,  we  have  to  remark,  that  since 
Ireland  has  become  dependant  upon  the  potato, 
the  country  has  beeu  subject  to  visitations  of  famine 
and  disease,  occurring  at  irregular  periods,  but 
arriving  so  sudden  and  so  unexpected,  that  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  caution  or  fore- 
sight. The  very  quality  which  recommended  the 
potato  in  the  time  of  civil  war — the  crop  being 
concealed  beneath  the  surface — prevents  any  know- 
ledge of  its  condition  until  it  is  dug  up  to  be  stored. 
The  difficulty  of  transport  which  saved  it  from  beiug 
carried  away  by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  equally  pre- 
vents its  being  brought  to  supply  a  sudden  defi- 
ciency. Its  perishable  nature  prevents  it  from 
being  stored;  audits  liability  to  degenerate,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  renders  its 
cultivation  hazardous. 

The  Minister  Farmer  proposes  that  experiments 
should  be  made  to  obtain  new  varieties  from  seed, 
to  ascertain  the  nutritious  qualities  of  each  variety, 
and  the  kind  of  culture  best  suited  to  the  most  nu- 
tritious kinds.  Long  before  his  remedies  could  lie 
applied,  famine  might  spread  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  extent  of  the  danger 
is  not  yet  ascertained  ;  but  if  it  is  as  great  as  the  must 
intelligent  believe,  those  who  have  .exposed  us  to  the 
peril  have  incurred  a  fearful  responsibility. 

Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Frederick  Douglass,  an 
American  Slave.  Written  by  himself.  Dublin, 
Webb  and  Chapman. 

This  book  is  a  curiosity,  however  we  view  it. 
It  comes  to  us  certified  by  highly  respectable  per 
sons  on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as 
the  authentic  production  of  one  who  has  witnessed 
and  experienced  the  hitler  fruits  of  slavery  To 
Understand  and  appreciate  the  Narrative,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  lay  aside  the  olfice  of  critic  and  realise 
the  condition  of  the  author,  whose  whole  mind 
seems  to  be  filled  with  the  subject  of  slavery  and 
its  viotims,  whether  slaves,  overseers,  or  sluvo 
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holders.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  writer  be  for- 
given bis  occasionally  elaborate  portraits  of  indivi- 
duals having  nothing  about  them  worthy  of  notice, 
save  their  almost  incredible  brutality.  But  even 
as  a  literary  production,  this  book  possesses  no  or- 
dinary claims.  The  author,  though  uneducated, 
or  rather  self-educated,  dis2)lays  great  natural 
powers:  be  utters  bis  thoughts  always  lucidly,  and 
often  with  a  polished  and  vigorous  eloquence.  In- 
deed, the  book  convinces  us,  and  must  convince 
a  ny  impartial  reader,  that  the  argument,  if  it  can  be 
so  termed,  which  would  uphold  shivery  on  the 
ground  of  the  slaves'  natural  inferiority,  has  no 
foundation  as  regards  such  men  as  the  writer,  and 
therefore  totally  fails  in  its  general  application. 

Where  there  is  so  much  to  interest  the  reader 
and  excite  the  philanthropist— now  with  pain  at 
human  suffering  bom  inhuman  oppression,  and  now 
with  hopefulness  that  that  suffering,  and  the  causes 
of  it,  promise  soon  to  be  brought  to  a  termination, 
we  can  only  afford  space  for  a  striking  extract,  in 
which  the  author  exhibits  his  style  and  power  as  a 
writer,  while  accounting  for  and  refuting  the  pro-' 
slavery  assertion  of  the  contentedness  of  the  poor 
African  under  his  bondage  : 

"  The  slaves  selected  to  go  to  the  Great  House  Farm,  for 
the  monthly  allowance  for  themselves  and  their  fellow-slaves, 
■were  peculiarly  enthusiastic.  While  on  their  way,  they 
would  mate  the  dense  old  woods,  for  miles  around,  reverbe- 
rate with  their  wild  songs,  revealing  at  once  the  highest  joy 
and  the  deepest  sadness.  They  woidd  compose  and  sing  as 
they  went  along,  consulting  neither  time  nor  tune.  The 
thought  that  came  up  came  out — if  not  in  the  word,  in  the 
sound — and  as  frequently  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Yli.  \ 
would  sometimes  sing  the  most  pathetic  sentiment  in  the 
most  rapturous  lone,  apd  the  most  rapturous  sentiment  in 
the  most  pathetic  tone.  Into  all  of  their  songs  they  w  ould 
manage  to  weave  something  of  the  Great  House  Farm. 
Especially  would  they  do  this,  w  hen  h  aving  home.  They 
would  then  sing  most  exultingly  the  following  words: 
'  I  am  goin"  away  to  tlie  fieat  House  Farm ! 
O,  yea!  O.yea!  O  !' 
This  they  would  sing,  as  a  chorus,  to  words  which  to  many 
would  seem  unmeaning  jargon;  hut  which,  nevertheless, 
were  full  of  meaning  to  themselves.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  mere  healing  of  those  songs  would  do  more 
to  impress  some  minds  with  the  horrible  character  of  slavery 
than  the  reading  of  whole  volumes  of  philosophy  on  the  sub- 
ect  could  do. 

"  I  did  not,  when  a  slave,  understand  the  deep  meaning  of 
those  rude  and  apparently  incoherent  songs.  I  was  myself 
within  the  circle  ;  so  that  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  as  those 
without  might  see  and  hear.  They  told  a  tale  of  woe  which 
was  then  altogether  beyond  my  feeble  comprehension ;  they 
were  tones  loud,  long,  and  deep  ;  they  breathed  the  prayer 
and  complaint  of  souls  boiling  over  with  the  bitterest  an- 
guish. Every  tone  was  a  testimony  against  slavery,  and  a. 
prayer  to  God  for  deliverance  from  chains.  The  hearing  of 
those  wild  notes  always  depressed  my  spirits,  and  tilled  me 
with  ineffable  saduesss.  I  have  frequently  found  myself  in 
tears  while  hearing  them.  The  mere  recurrence  to  those 
songs,  even  now,  afflicts  me  ;  and  while  I  am  wilting  these 
lines,  an  expression  of  feeling  has  already  found  its  way 
down  my  cheek.  To  those  songs  I  trace  my  first  glimmer- 
ing conceptions  of  the  dehumanising  character  of  slavery. 
I  can  never  get  rid  of  that  conception.  Those  songs  still 
follow  me,  to  deepen  my  hatred  of  slavery,  and  quicken  my 
sympathies  for  my  brethren  in  bonds.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
he  impressed  with  the  soul-killing  effects  of  slavery,  let  him 
go  to  Colonel  Lloyd's  plantation,  and,  on  allowance-day, 
place  himself  in  the  deep  pine  woods,  and  there  let  him,  in 
silence,  analyse  the  sounds  that  shall  pass  through  the 
chambers  of  his  soul, — and  if  he  is  not  thus  impressed, 
it  will  only  be  because  '  there  is  no  flesh  in  his  obdurate 
heart.' 

"  I  have  often  been  utterly  astonished,  since  I  eame  to  the 
north,  to  find  persons  who  could  speak  of  the  singing  among 
slaves,  as  evidence  of  their  contentment  and  happiness.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  greater  mistake.  Slaves  sing 
most  when  they  are  most  unhappy,  The  songs  of  the  slave 
represent  the  sorrows  of  his  heart ;  and  he  is  relieved  by 
them,  only  as  an  aching  heart  is  relieved  by  its  tears.  At 
least,  such  is  my  experience.  I  have  often  sungno  drown 
my  sorrow;  hut  seldom  to  express  my  happiness.  Crying 
for  joy,  and  singing  for  joy,  were  alike  uncommon  to  me 
while  in  the  jaws  of  slavery.  The  singing  of  a  man  cast 
away  upon  a  desolate  island  might  be  as  appropriately  consi- 
dered as  evidence  of  contentment  and  happiness,  as  the  sing- 
ing of  a  slave;  the  songs  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  are 
prompted  by  the  same  emotion." 


The  Manchester  Athentf.um  Soihee. — In  addition  to 
the  distinguished  persons  who  have  already  accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  the  soiree  on  the  23d  instant,  Mark  Lemon,  Esq. 
(the  editor  of  Punch),  and  Gilbert  a  Beckett,  Esq.,  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  contributors,  have  expressed  their  in- 
tention to  be  present.  With  these  gentlemen,  Douglas  Jer- 
rold.  and  Charles  Dickens,  the  soiree  bids  fair  to  he  a  glorious 
"  Night  with  Punch." — Manchester  Guardian.  We  have 
looked  over  the  list  of  the  guests  as  advertised,  and  observe, 
much  Id  the  credit  of  the  Manchester  people,  that  the  fore- 
most names  are  those  of  the  men  of  genius  who  have  been 
invited — C.  Dickens,  Esq.,  1).  Jerrold,  Mark  Lemon,  Gilbert 
a  Beckett,  Charles  Knight,  Samuel  Lover,  and  then  come  the 
Members  of  Parliament  for  the  borough,  some  of  their  dis- 
tinguished townsmen  and  neighbours,  such  as  Mr.  Cobdcn, 
Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  JSrolhcrton.  The  municipal  autho- 
rities are  also  to  he  present;  but  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
B.  Hoywood,  who  is  one  of  the  society  itself,  we  do  not  ob- 
serve a  single  tilled  guest.  The  Laucusliire  gentlemen  have 
in  general  been  reproached  with  entertaining  too  profound  n 
respect  for  the  aristocracy,  and  We  may  therefore  look  on  the 
meetings  of  the  Manchester  Athenieiim  as  proofs  that  they 
are  reforming  themselves.  Last  year,  if  we  recollect  cor- 
rectly, Mr.  D  israeli  was  their  chief  guest  at  the  Athemeum. 
They  have,  therefore,  come  to  tho  right  conclusion,  that 
talents  and  genius  ennoble  whatever  they  mingle  with,  and 
can  receive  no  additional  dignity  from  mere  conventional  and 
political  titles.  —Oluronlcle. 

The  existing  House  of  Commons  may  continue  in  being 
till  the  autumn  of  ISI7,  and  from  actual  appearance  there  is 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  it  will  ho  dissolved  much  before 
111  at  time— C/.'c/*c, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  October  18,  1845. 

In  other  parts  of  our  paper  will  be  found  accounts 
of  the  prospects  of  the  harvest  far  less  gratifying 
than  those  wldch  were  rife  a  few  weeks  ago;  and 
these  have  produced  in  most  of  our  markets  feel- 
ings,  if  not  of  positive  alarm,  at  least  of  uneasiness 
and  uncertainty.  The  Bunk  of  England  litis  raised 
its  rate  of  discounts  as  a  measure  of  prudent  pre- 
caution, and  the  consequence  has  been  a  marked 
depression  in  the  fund  and  share-markets ;  but  the 
full  effect  of  Ibis  advance  cannot  be  known  until 
we  learn  the  results  of  tills  intelligence  in  the  coun- 
try. A  few  wet  days  have  thus  excited  appre- 
hensions which,  in  a  commercial  country  like  ours, 
must  exercise  a  depressing  influence  on  every 
branch  of  business.  We,  however,  meet  with  few 
who  misunderstand,  or  even  aflect  to  misunder- 
stand, the  cause  of  the  evil.  Commerce  is  the  re- 
riaerjy  provided  by  Providence  for  those  fluctuations 
in  the  production  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  which 
arise  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons ;  restric- 
tions on  commerce  not  only  deprive  us  of  the  re- 
medy, but  greatly  aggravate  the  evils  of  the  fluc- 
tuations. Hud  the  trade  in  corn  been  free  during 
the  last  two  years,  our  stores  would  have  been  filled 
with  surplus  produce,  ready  to  come  into  the  market 
whenever  deficiency  of  supply  offered  a  remune- 
rative price ;  but,  under  the  sliding-scale,  the  exer- 
cise of  such  prudential  foresight  is  rendered  too 
ha/.ardous  to  be  attempted.  Should  our  supplies 
for  the  coming  year  be  inadequate,  as  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  we  shall  have  to  rush  suddenly 
into  unprepared  markets  to  obtain  food  at  any  price 
or  any  hazard. 

The  intelligence  we  have  received  from  Belgium, 
by  newspapers  and  private  letters,  is  far  from  being 
calculated  to  soothe  our  feelings  of  alarm.  The 
pressure  of  distress  is  beginuing  to  be  felt  in  Old 
Flanders  and  Brabant.  Farmers  whose  crops  have 
failed  murmur  against  demands  for  rent;  and  it 
has  been  foimd  necessary  to  take  measures  for  pro- 
tecting the  vegetables  in  the  fields  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  distressed.  The  Belgians,  however, 
have  had  one  great  advantage:  their  potato-crop 
being  earlier  by  about  six  weeks  that  that  of  Ireland, 
the  extent  of  the  evil  was  ascertained  in  sufficient 
time  to  enable  the  Belgian  Government  to  adopt 
the  wise  measure  of  suspending  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
throwing  open  their  ports  before  there  was  a  rush 
of  other  competitors  into  the  provision-markets  of 
the  world.  We  have  given  the  latest  intelligence  of 
the  state  of  the  potato-crops  in  Ireland.  We  find 
from  the  semi-official  organ  of  the  Cabinet,  that  the 
Ministry  is  not  insensible  to  the  danger ;  but  when 
we  seek  what  arc  the  remedies  proposed,  we  find 
ourselves  perplexed  by  the  following  oracular  sen- 
tences : 

"  The  effect  of  a  considerable  failure  in  the  Irish  potato 
crop,  such  ns  has  been  described,  cannot  be  jiainled  in  colours 
too  dreadful.'  Potatoes,  as  \\c  have  said,  constitute  the 
sole  food  of  millions,  and  there  is  no  coarser  kind  of  food 

upon  which  to  descend,  even  in  the  hist,  necessity.  Add,  Unit 

even,  of  potatoes,  the  usual  supply  of  each  Irish  peasant  is 
miserably  scanty — they  live  habitually  in  scarcity,  in  what 
elsewhere  would  he  thought  famine;  any  deterioration, 
therefore,  must  be  death  in  its  most  cruel  form— -mark,  the 
death — by  want,  of  millions  of  our  fellow  creatures,  men, 
helpless  women,  and  innocent  children,  our  fejiow  subjects 
and  our  Bellow  <  Ihristians. 

"  This  is  ii  frightful  picture,  but  it  is  neither  manly  nor 

wise  to  hesitate  either  to  present  or  to  contemplate  it.  The 
people  must  not  be,  and  with  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty, 
slmll  nut  lie  permitted  to  perish  -and  the  sooner  and  the  more 
universally  the  threatened  danger  is  considered,  the  easier 
and  more  "effectual  will  be  the  means  of  guarding  against  it. 

"The  Goven  mt  is  happily  ad  mi  nisi  [-red  Irj    state  iman 

the  most  careful  and  vigilant  that  ever  directed  the  affairs  <>( 
the  country,  and  nevertheless,  the  most  hold  and  energetical 
that  Englapd  has  seen  in  oilico  since  the  days  of  Chatham. 
Of  a  minister  (oo,  whose  attention  has  lately  been  rivctted  ou 


Jrish  affairs,  with  affectionate  anxiety.    Whatever  a  Govern- 
ment can  do  will  he  done  ;  of  this  we  may  be  well  assured, 
lor  sir  Robert  Pee)  is  by  far  too  wise  a.  man  to  apply  pedan 
tically  the  general  rule  to  a  ease  so  rare — so  singular  as  to 
he  absolutely  sui generis." 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  emphatic  shall  ? 
The  only  remedy  for  a  deficient  supply  at  home  is 
the  importation  of  food  from  abroad  ;  and  this  is  of 
course  impossible  so  long  as  a  duty  of  18s.  per  quarter 
exists,  as  if  specially  enacted  to  ensure  the  certainty 
of  famine.  If  the  paragraph  has  any  meaning,  it 
must  point  to  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  course 
that  has  been  pursued  in  Belgiiun'andJIollajid — the 
immediate  opening  of  the  ports.  An  attempt  to 
purchase  up  corn  at  home  from  our  present  limited 
stock  woidd  both  accelerate  and  aggravate  the 
crisis ;  prices  would  at  once  rise  to  such  a  height 
as  to  place  provisions  out  id'  tin-  reaj  1'  of  the  poor, 
and  famine  would  spread  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  before  the  operations  of  the 
sliding  scale  would  allow  of  any  effectual  relief  by 
facilitating  imports.  A  few  days  must  solve  tho 
nature  and  extent  of  the  danger,  and  these  few  days 
will  be  fraught  with  momentous  consequences  to 
the  reputation  of  the  minister — and,  what  is  of  far 
more  importance,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 


WIG  AN  ELECTION. 
The  Free  Trader  has  been  defeated  at  tho  election 
for  Wigan.  However  grieved  we  may  be  at  such  a 
result,  we  are  not  surprised  or  disappointed.  If  our 
readers  will  refer  to  the  57th  Number  of  this  Journal, 
containing  an  account  of  the  Great  Free  Trade 
Meeting  in  Manchester,  at  which  the  chahman  of 
the  League  made  an  official  report  on  the  registra- 
tion of  last  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  claim  was 
made  for  gain  or  progress  in  Wigan,  which  was  thus 
an  exception  to  mostofthc  manufacturing  boroughs. 
The  fact  is,  that  there  are  from  50  to  100  electors 
in  Wigan  who  regularly  trade  in  their  votes,  who 
are  as  corrupt  as  any  mercenaries  in  the  country, 
and  have  generally  sold  themselves  at  as  high  a 
price.  At  one  of  the  former  contests,  a  butcher 
held  off  until  five  minutes  before  four  o'clock,  and 
then  got  GOZ.  for  his  vote ;  he  subsequently  boasted 
that  his  own  carcass  was  the  most  profitable  ever 
sold  in  his  shop.  It  is  in  boroughs  of  this  kind  that 
the  monopolists  generally  triumph  ovea  Free 
Traders ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  growing  manufac- 
turing town  like  Wigan,  we  may  reasonably  hope 
that  in  time  the  increase  of  respectable  voters  w  ill 
overgrow  and  neutralise  the  corrupt  portion  of  the 
constituency. 


The  nomination  of  candidates  for  this  borough  took  place 
on  Wednesday  morning,  at  the  Moat  Hall,  at  11  o'clock. 

Thos.  Eckersley,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  the  borough,  presided. 

Mr.  Joseph  Aeton,  proposed  R.  A.  Thicknesse,  Esq.,  us  a 
fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  them  in  Parliament. 

Rice  Bevau,  Esq.,  seconded  the  nomination. 

John  Thompson,  an  extensive  ironfouuder,  came  forward 
and  proposed  Mr.  Lindsay. 

John  Lad,  Esq.,  late  Mayor,  seconded  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Thicknesse  and  Captain  Lindsay  then  addressed  the 
electors. 

The  Mayor  then  took  a  show  of  hands,  when  a  majority 
appeared  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Acton  demanded  a  poll  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Thicknesse, 
which  commenced  on  Thursday  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  polling  commenced  at  eight  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  terminated  in  the  return  of  Captain  Lindsay  ; 
the  numbers  being — 

For  Lindsay   273 

Thicknesse      ..    ..  211 

Majority  ..    ..  li'l 


Wixnson  Election-. — Sir  John  de  Bonn  voir  has  reined 
from  the  contest  fortius  borough,  leaving  the  battle  to  be 
longhl  by  Colonel  lteid  and  Mr.  Walter. 

Farm  Labourers. — This  useful  class  of  mcu  arc  now 
much  sought  for  in  Glamorganshire,  in  consequence  of  so 
many  of  them  leaving  the  farmers  for  the  ironworks  at 
Mertbyr,  Tredegar,  Nantyglo,  &c,  where  they  have  high 
wages  and  constant  employment.  Many  men  have  lately 
arrived  at  Aberthaw  and  Cardiff  from  MLuehead.  If  this  had 
not  been  the  case  the  harvest  ceuld  not  have  been  finished 
by  November  or  December.  The  wages  have  been  Ids.  to 
ISs.  per  week,  which  is  about  double  what  they  could  get  in 
Somerset.  To  show  how  scarce  ploughmen  arc,  a  Welsh 
newspaper  contained  an  advertisement  for  three  of  this 
useful  class — the  same  application  appeared  several  weeks. 
This  would  not  have  been  the  case  in  Wilts  or  Dorset. 

Failuke  or  the  Saltpetre  Expedition  to  Posses- 
sion Island. — We  have  been  favoured  with  the  perusal 
of  a  Jetter from  Possession  Island  (coast  of  Africa),  dated 
2.'ntl  July,  IS'lo,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  expectations  of 
parties  who  hoped  to  tint  an  extensive  deposit  of  saltpetre  in 
that  quarter  have  been  entirely  defeated,  as  there  is  none  to 
be  obtained  on  the  whole  coast.  We  arc  sorry  it  has  t  urned 
ont  thus,  as  three  or  four  vessels  which  saijed  from  this  port 
are  unongBt  tha  disappointed. — Hull  Advertiter, 
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EPITOME  OF  NEWS. 

FOREIGN. 

Fbaxce. — The  Talis  papers  of  Tuesday  do  not  contradict 
'the  rumour  that  a  corps  of  200  French  soldiers  had  been 
compelled  to  surrender  to  the  troops  of  Abdel  Kader.  The 
preparations  for  largely  reinforcing  the  army  of  Algeria  were 
rapidly  progressing,  and  according  to  the  Semaphore  de 
Marseilles,  a  French  naval  squadron,  under  the  command 
of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  is  forthwith  to  he  despatched  to 
Mogador.  It  is,  however,  pretty  confidently  believed  that 
the  King  will  not  allow  his  so*  to  take  part  in  the  new 
operations,  the  more  especially  as  a  naval  expedition  would 
seem  to  be  wholly  uncalled  for. — Two  letters  of  the  late 
Prince  Talleyrand— the  first  to  (it  would  seem)  the  Arch- 
hishop  of  Paris,  the  second  to  the  Pope — announcing  the 
Prince's  orthodoxy  as  a  son  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  and  written  shortly  before  his  death,  are 
given  bv  the  French  journals.  The  Ami  tie  la  Religion,  in 
which  thev  first  appeared,  pledges  itself  for  their  authenticity. 
— The  Conserrateur  de  la  Dordqyne  had  published  a  letter 
from  Marshal  Bugeaud  to  the  Prefect,  complaining  of  his 
( the  Marshal's )  treatment  by  the  French  Government.  Not- 
withstanding, it  was  generally  believed  that  he  woidd  still  be 
employed  against  the  Moors  as  commander  of  the  expedition 
now  preparing. — The  Paris  Monitevr  of  Wednesday,  con- 
tains a  report  from  General  de  Lamoriciere,  dated  O  an,  the 
1st.  inst.,  confirming  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  200 
French  soldiers  to  the  Arabs. 

Spain. — The  Madrid  Gazelle  of  the  7th  inst.  publishes  a 
royal  decree  reducing  to  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  the  import 
duty  on  potash.  Messrs.  Lopez,  Madoz,  Cortina,  and  others 
prosecuted  for  participation  in  the  revolt  of  Alicante,  had 
been  honourably  acquitted.  The  Conservative  and  Liberal 
parties  were  both  actively  preparing  for  the  municipal  elec- 
tions, which  were  to  commence  at  Madrid  on  the  13th.  The 
latter  were  certain  of  success. — It  would  appeal-  that  in 
V:dentia  the  task  of  collecting  the  contributions  is  not  very 
easy.  The  intendant  of  the  province  has  been  obliged  to 
send  ont  no  less  than  ,'SOO  commissioners  for  that  purpose. 
The  latest  accounts  state  that  one  of  those  commissioners 
had  been  killed  in  a  small  town,  not  far  from  the  capital,  in 
the  execution  of  Ids  duty. — The  Emancipation,  published  at 
Tonlouse,  alleges  on  what  it  asserts  to  be  authority,  that  the 
Young  Queen  of  Spain  is  already  married,  and  married  to 
the  eldest  sou  of  Don  Carlos  The  Madrid  correspondent  of 
the  1'ost  also  states  that  this  intelligence  is  perfectly  au- 
thentic. 

The  Wah  in  the  Caucasus — The  Augsburg  Gazette 
states,  that  Russia  lost  during  the  campaign  of  this  year  in 
the  Caucasus  3  general  officers,  U  colonels  and  lieutenant- 
colonels,  20  staff  officers,  200  officers  of  various  grades,  and 
from  10,000  to  12,000  soldiers.  The  army,  says  that  jour- 
nal, is  at  pi-ssent  in  a  very  deplorable  state  ;  famine  and  sick- 
ness have  carried  oil' vast  numbers  of  men.  The  operations 
of  this  year  have  wholly  failed.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
abandon  all  the  posts  winch  had  been  gained  with  such 
great  sacrifices,  and  in  no  part  has  a  garrison  been  left. 

The  Kiver  Plate. — Accounts  which  reached  Liverpool 
on  Friday  week,  reported  from  Buenos  Ayres  the  rejection, 
by  General  Rosas,  of  the  Ultimatum,  of  the  allied  powers, 
and  the  consequent  seizure  of  the  Argentine  ileet  by  the 
Frwich  and  English  squadrons,  while  the  ministers  of  these 
powers  had  adopted  immediate  steps  to  drive  from  the  Banda 
Oriental  the  troops  under  Oribe. 

United  Stat«s. — The  British  and  North  American 
Pioyal  mail  steam-ship  Britannia,  Captain  Hewitt,  arrived  on 
Tuesday,  in  the  Mersey  with  the  usual  mails  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  advices  are  of  the  usual meagre 
and  unsatisfactory  character.  The  question  of  war  had  been 
universally  decided  in  the  negative.  It  was  rumoured  that 
official  relatio'is  would  shortly  he  resumed  with  Mexico. 

The  Xeic  York  Sun  reports  a  successful  insurrection  iu 
Yucatan  against  Mexico.  It  says: — On  the  9th  of  last 
month  the  Yucatanese  under  Gen.  Jiarneo  took  possession 
of  a  Mexican  schooner  of  war,  and  having  placed  on  board 
of  her  all  the  Mexican  functionaries  and  soldiers  in  that 
state,  ordered  her  captain  to  sail  with  them  for  Vera  Cruz, 
whence  she  departed  immediately.  She  had  been  despatched 
by  the  Mexicans  to  levy  men  and  money  for  the  Texion  war, 
but  the  people  of  Yucatan  had  suffered  too  much  already 
from  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  central  government ;  an 
immediate  separation  was  resolved  upon  anil  carried  out  in 
the  manner  stated,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  The 
state  government  was  at  once  changed  to  a  national  one,  re- 
taining all  the  republican  principles  which  have  distinguished 
the  citizens  of  that  state. 

Another  outbreak  amongst  the  Mormonites  had  taken 
place.  A  letter  in  the  St.  /.nuts  Republican  from  the  editor 
of  that  paper,  dated  at  Warsaw,  Sept.  i  7,  represents  the  state 
of  things  among  the  Mormons,  or  rather  among  the  bands  of 
lawless  men  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Anti-Mormons,  as 
most  deplorable.  They  were  carrying  lire  and  faggot  into  the 
Mormon  settlements  in  all  directions,  and  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  Mormons  only,  hut  laid  waste  the  dwell- 
ings of  all  those  suspected  of  favouring  those  fanatics.  Down 
to  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  Mth,  it  is  stated  that  60  houses 
had  been  burnt  down  in  Adams  and  Hancock  counties.  The 
Anti-Mormons  bad  entered  into  an  extended  combination, 
a  id  announced  their  determination  not  to  stop  short  of  the 
e  {pulsion  of  every  Mormon  from  Hancock  county,  in  which 
is  Nauvoo ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  a  conflict  would 
re  »ult  between  the  two  parties. 

domestic. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  at  a  Court  held  on 
Thursday,  resolv.d  to  raise  the, rate  of  discount  on  hills  and 
notes  to  •'!/.  per  cent.,  such  bills  and  notes  not  having  more 
than  93  days  to  run. 

Theijav.  Mr.  Newman,  with  several  others  ';f  the  partv 
dci, omitted  I'useyite,  have  openh  seceded  to  the  church  o"l 
Borne. 

An  irnrn.-nsc  quantity  of  the  magnificent  slate  from  the 
quarries  on  the  estate  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  Valenlia 
Island,  has  been  ordered  for  the  new  Houses  of  "parliament' 
It  has  been  also  ordered  in  large  quantities  for  public  build- 
ings in  France  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  So  beau- 
tifully veined  and  variegated  is  it,  and  so  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  wrought  into  elegant 
tables  and  other  domestic  articles.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  this  marble  quarry  was  discovered. — Limerick  lie- 
■jita  ter. 

Above  a  million  of  bricks,  it  is  said,  have  recently  been 
sent  to  Cvylon,  as  ballast,  for  the  erection  of  a  coffee-mill 
there.  The  price  in  the  metropolis  is  rising.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  a  biickmaker,  in  the  Jsle  of  Man,  moulded,  for  a  wager, 
HI  18  bricks  iu  eleven  hours,  being  at  the  rate  of  91  per 
minute. —  Tin  liuilder. 

Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson,  the  author  of  "  I.ockg)ey  Hall,"  the 
"  May  tiuccu,"  and  aomc  other  beautiful  pOttSfj  which  atuuip 


him  one  of  the  first  poets  of  the  age,  has  just  received  a  pen- 
sion of  6300  per  annum-  from  her  Majesty.  Sir  U.  Peel  did 
the  thing  very  delicately  through  Mr.  HaUom,  the  historian. 
— Cambridge  Independent. 

The  representatives  of  some  Manchester  manufacturers 
have,  it  is  said,  iu  many  instances  received  instructions,  when 
accounts  over  due  ars  not  paid  by  their  customers,  to  inquire 
whether  the  debtor  is  a  holder  of  shares  in  projected  lines  of 
railway:  and  if  so,  further  instructions  are  given,  that  the 
account  must  be  closed.  This  course,  it  is  urged,  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  the  payment  of 
the  wholesale  tradesmen's  accounts  is  postponed  in  order  to 
enable  the  shopkeeper  to  meet  his  railway  calls.  This,  in 
fact,  is  nothing  less  than  speculating  with  the  creditor's 
capital. — Times. 

A  detachment  of  sappers  and  miners  arrived  at  Hayle  last 
week,  and  proceeded  to  the  parish  Zennor,  where  they  have 
been  engaged  in  repairing  a  battery,  and  report  states  that 
guns  of  heavy  calibre  are  shortly  to  be  mounted  there.  We 
have  been  informed  that  other  places  along  the  coast  are  to 
be  visited  by  this  party  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  that 
Castle  Dennis  is  to  he  a  signal  station. — 1'evzance  Gazette. 

Mr.  Charles  Miller,  of  Great  Wakening,  Esiex,  writes  to 
the  Essex  Herald  to  the  effect  that  a  con  et  is  now  visible 
to  the  indeed  eye,  in  the  constellation  Cai  cer,  and  that  the 
best  time  for  seeing  it  is  from  two  to  four  in  the  morning; 
at  the  former  hour  it  will  be  found  due  cast,  about  80  de- 
grees above  the  horizon,  and  about  11  degrees  to  the  left  of 
and  a  little  below  the  bright  star  Pollux  in  Gemini. 

The  Yellow  Fever  at  Stanugate  Creek. — No  new 
case  has  been  reported  on  board  any  of  the  hulks  to  which 
the  crew  of  the  Eclair  steam-sloop  has  been  removed.  Mr. 
Coffey,  the  assistant  surgeon,  late  of  the  Growler,  is  slowly 
gaining  strength  ;  and  Mr.  Rogers,  assistant  of  the  Ocean, 
who  was  attacked,  is  also  recovering.  A  fever  has  broken 
out  on  board  the  Growler,  and  two  sailors,  whom  it  attacked, 
have  died  of  it. 

A  painful  excitement  has  for  the  last  few  days  prevailed  in 
Elstree,  near  Edgware,  from  the  rumour  that  Lieut.  Col. 
Edward  James  Metcalf,  of  the'  Horse  Artillery,  had  been 
killed  iu  a  duel  by  a  brother  officer,  that  the  body  had  been 
removed  to  his  residence  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  friends  to  conceal  the  affair  from 
the  public,  and  bury  the  corpse  without  an  investigation  of 
the  circumstances  leading  to  his  death.  On  investigation 
before  a  coroner's  jury,  satisfactory  evidence  was  given  to 
show  that  the  deceased  came  by  his  death  accidentally,  while 
endeavouring,  as  was  supposed,  to  draw  out  a  ramrod  with 
his  teeth  from  a  loaded  pistol,  which  exploded  and  discharged 
its  contents  into  his  head. 

A  distressing  accident  occurred  at  Sunderland  on  Wed- 
nesday, by  which  four  lives  were  lost.  The  pupils,  38  in 
number,  of  Dr.  Cowan,  of  the  Grange  Academy,  having  pro- 
ceeded to  the  sea  side  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  two  of  them 
while  in  the  water  were  swept  away  by  a  heavy  ground  swell. 
Their  situation  being  observed  by  :i  youth  named  Baird  and 
a  tutor,  Mr.  Special,  these  attempted  to  go  to  their  rescue, 
but  unhappily,  from  the  same  cause,  were  also  swept  away, 
and  the  whole  four  perished.  Two  of  the  youths  were  sons 
of  Sir  David  Baird,  who  lives  near  Dundee. 

The  Gulway  Mercury  states  "that  the  improvements  at 
Lough  Corrih  have  been  greatly  advanced,  and  that  next 
summer  they  shail  have  the  entire  work  finished,  and  the 
waters  of  that  splendid  lake  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce.  It  is  an  inland  sea,  which  now  runs  almost 
waste,  hut  must  shortly  become  useful  and  profitable  to  the 
community." 

The  Hepeal  Association  met,  as  usual,  on  Monday  last  at 
the  Conciliation  Hall,  Dublin.  The  attendance  was  meagre. 
The  proceedings  possessed  no  general  interest.  The  rent 
for  the  week  was  announced  to  be  2Js/.  Is.  lid. 

The  take  of  herrings  ;dl  along  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  is 
so  immsnsely  abundant,  that  the  people  cannot  procure  salt 
iu  sufficient  quantity  to  save  them.  Even  the  frequented 
bathing-places  arc  full  of  them.  So  that  amongst  the  many 
sources  of  food  which  Providence  has  so  bountifully  stip"- 
plied  this  season,  the  people  will  he  piovided  with  a  large 
stock  of  this  delicious  fish. 


Poverty, — What  is  poverty  ? — Not  destitution,  but  po- 
verty ?  It  has  many  shapes — aspects  almost  as  various  as 
the  minds  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  it  visits.  To 
the  savage  in  the  wilds  it  is  famine;  to  the  labourer  in  the 
cottage  it  is  hardship  and  privation  ;  to  the  proud  it  is  dis- 
grace ;  and  to  the  miser  it  is  despair,  ft  is  a  spectre — 
haunting  the  man  who  lives  at  ease  with  dread  of  change. 
Such  are  its  varied  aspects  ;  but  what  is  it  in  reality  '.'  It  is 
really  a  deficiency  of  the  comforts  of  life — a  deficiency  pre- 
sent and  to  come.  It  involves  many  other  things,  but  this  is 
what  it  is.  Is  it  then  worth  all  the  apprehension  and  grief 
it  occasions  '.'  Is  it  au  adequate  cause  for  the  gloom  of  the 
merchant,  the  discontent  of  the  artisan,  the  foreboding  sighs 
of  the  mother,  the  ghastly  dreams  that  haunt  the  avaricious, 
the  humiliation  of  the  proud  V  These  are  severe  sufferings  ; 
are  they  authorised  by  the  nature  of  poverty  ?  Certainly 
not,  if  poverty  induced  no  adventitious  evils,  involved  nothing 
but  a  deficiency  of  the  comforts  of  life,  leaving  life  itself  un- 
impaired. "  The  life  is  more  than  food,  and  the  body  more 
than  raiment;"  and  the  untimely  extinction  of  life  itself 
would  not  he  worth  the  pangs  which  apprehended  poverty 
excites. — A merican  paper. 
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63 
207 
112 
90} 
80 

is 


mi 

31i 
3sJ 
OOl 
lift 
20} 
37} 


Wed.  Thus 


Oct.  li 


2062 

•>-{ 

SB} 

99| 
11  3-16 
988-i 

61.3 


601 
982 


U7J 


Oct.  Hi 


206-7 
00? 
98 
9»4 

98 


99J 


00 

32,' 


901 
3?3 


FBI. 

Oct.  n 


975 

ie, 

591 
32} 


26? 
37| 


64 


MARKETS. 

coi!N%akki;t. 

Monday,  Oct.  13.— We  have  been  shortly  supplied  wiih 
English  Wheat  since  last  Monday,  and  to-day  the  arrivals  from 
Essex  and  Kent,  though  nitbor  belt er  than  lust  week,  are  not 
more  than  equal  to  the  demand.  The  wet  weather  that  prevailed 
all  over  the  count  ry  in  the  middle  of  last  week  lets  caused  higher 
prices  to  lie  asked  for  all  grain.  Wheat  is  2s.  dearer  than  Mon- 
day for  all  sorts.  Burloy  comes  forward  very  sparingly,  and 
is  agfun  Is.  dearer.  The  arrival  of  Oats,  both  British  and  Fo- 
reign,are  very  short,  and  with  the  prospect  of  the  duty  declin- 
ing  2s.,  if  not  more  ;  Bonded  Oats  are  m  good  demand  at  2s. 
over  the  prices  of  Monday  lust.  Free  Corn  is  also  Is.  lo  2s. 
dearer  ;  this  rather  cheeks  sales,  but  on  the  »  hide  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  bus  been  transacted.  Peas  Come  forward 
more  freely,  and  are  2s.  cheaper.  Old  Beans  maintain  very  high 
prices.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Sjffolk  Old  Bed  52  to  64    White  00  to  08 

Ditto   New      61      02  56  06 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Old    49     .00  56 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  

Ditto  Ditto.... I'olandH  20 

Scotch  Feed   2il      25  Potato 

Limerick  25 

Ditto  Fine  20 

Cork  

Wuterford,  Youghal,  &  Cork  lilack  23 

Sligo  24 

Galway  23 

Barley  88 

Beans,  Mazagan  43 

Harrow  46 

Small  48 

Peas,  White  Boilers  00  61 

Grey  43  Maple  42  41 

Flour,  Town -made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  48  0(1 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  40  M 

FOREIGN.  FREE.    IN  BOND. 

Ter  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Dantzig,high  mixed  00  to  6s-. 

Rostock  58  62 

Stettin   57  62 

Hamburgh   54  59 

Odessa   48  52 

Odessa  Polish  62  58 

Russian  soft  50  59 

Ditto   hard   48  57 

Spanish  Red  

Ditto  White  

Australian                                            60  69 

Barley,  Grinding  23  27 

Distilling  29  31 

Oats,  Archangel   25  SO   21  52 

Danish  25  20   21  22 

Swedish                                                  26  27    22  :4 

Stralsund  

Dutch  Feed  25  26  33  23 

Brew  27  29   24  25 

Polands   29  30    20  27 

Beans,  Egyptian  40  41   39  40 

Peas,  White   56 

Ditto  Boilers   none 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  106  lbs  34  35 

United  States  32  35 

Dautzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
Oct.  6  to  Oct.  11, 1845,  both  days  inclusi 

English.. 
Scotch  . . 


Wheat. 

Bailey. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas 

877 

1300 

4C7 

2080 

670 

17 

sio 

5207 

.  3957 

229 

458 

i'oreign . . 

Flour.  0900  sacks  ;  1774  barrels. 
Fuiuay,  Oct.  17.— Shve  Monday  not  much  English  Wheat 
has  come  to  market.  Of  Foreign  there  is  a  moderate  supply 
For  English  and  free  foreign  the  prices  remain  the  same  as  ou 
Monday  ;  but  for  bonded,  Is.  more  is  readily  obtained:  The  sup- 
plies of  Barley  continue  scanty,  and  there  is  more  inquiry  at 
rather  better  prices.  We  have  a  fair  arrival  of  Irish  and  Foreign. 
Oats;  the  former  are  at  least  Is.  and  Bonded  2s.  dearer  than 
Monday,  with  a  very  free  sale,  principally  on  speculation,  as  it  is 
now  pretty  certain  that  the  duty  will  decline  very  probably  to  Is. 
There  is  no  alteration  in  Beans  and  Peaa.  The  duty  fell  Is.  on 
B&rleyond  Peas  yesterday. 

Account,  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  10th  of  October  to  the  17th  of  October,  both  inclusive. 

|    English.    I       Hash.  Foreign. 

Wheat  |       5040       I         ..  13290 

Barley   1150  : 

Oats  |         820       I      10070       |  12700 

Flour,  3510  sacks. 
LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  Oct.  14, 1815. 

Qrs.        Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

Wheat  ....13161  63s.  4d.  |  Rye  ....  5:3  37s.  5d. 
Burloy    ....     484   34s.    4cl    I  Beans  ....        402   40s.  8d. 

Oats    13787   25s.   Od.  |  Peas    1853   46s.  7d. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 


OlhScpt. 
13th  „ 

20th    ,  52 

27th    „   53 

4th  Oct  50 

11th   57 


d. 

.55  10.. 31 
.54  1..31 
6.. 30 
4.. 30 
0..31 
0..31 


d. 

8. .22  10.. 33 
0..22   3.. 33 


d.    s.  d. 

5. .42  2..3G 

2.. 42  10.. 30 

8.. 42  5.. 37 

1..42  5. .38 

8.. 43  1..42 

2.. 43  i.M 


%.. 21  7. .32 
2.. 22  2.. 33 
1..23  4.. 33 
3. .23    4. .34 

Ai/i/regate  Averai/c  of  the  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  54s.  lid. ;  Barley 
31s.  Od. ;  Oats,  22s.  7d. ;  Rye,  33s.  4d. ;  Beans,  42s.  8d. 
Peas,  30s.  3d. 

Duty.  Wheat,  18s.  Od. ;  Barley,  7s.  0d.;  Oats,  6s.  Od. ;  Rye, 
Os.  6d. ;  Beans,  Is.  0d.  ;  Peas,  3s.  6d. 

Stock  of  Com  in  Bond,  Sept.  5, 1845. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Bye.  Beans.  Peas.  Flour 

Cuts. 

In  London,  146712  18526  36582  ..  15452  2179  39910 
Unit.  King.  444408     50727   89114     ..     48073    11420  222200 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  Oct.  10. 
BANKRUPTS. 

J.  ELLIOTT,  Beer-lane,  Great 'l  ower-street,  ship  and  house- 
smith.  |  Mr.  Hodgson,  Great  Tower-street. 

J.  t ARRAR.  Leeds,  and  J.  FARRAR,  Halifax,  woolslaplcrs. 
[Messrs.  .Inclines  and  Edwards,  Ely-placo. 

.1.  LILLY,  Brjaepitts,  Loddoriil,  Worcestershire ,  farmer. 
[Mr.  Hall,  Sew  Boswell-CQurt. 

E.  GLOVER,  Shellon,  Staffordshire,  publican.  [Mr.  Griffin, 
Slielton  ;  and  Messrs.  Motteraio  and  Knowles,  Birmingham. 

W.  BROWN  and  T.  PRBSTONJun.,  cotton-spinners.  [Messrs. 
Humphrys  and  Co.,  Chancery-lane. 


14. 


R..I. 
doner. 
J.  8. 


TUESDAY,  Oct. 
BANKRUPTS 
CHAPMAN,  Bedford  New-roiid,  Clapham,  market-gar- 
I  Mr.  Buchanan,  Basinehall-street. 
WILLIAMS,  Lombard-Street,  master-mariner.  [Mr. 
Keighlev,  Basinghall-atreei. 

T.   ASI1WORTH  and  M.    S.  KEYWORTH, 
brewers.  [Messrs.  Maples  and  Co.,  Old  Jewry, 
i  H.  (i.  GIBSON,  Newcustle-upon  Tyue,  chemist  und  druggist, 
[Mr  Plarhptre,  Temple. 

T.  F.  SHILLAM,  Dudridge,  Gloucestershire  wool-broker. 
[Mr.  Brisley,  Chenpside. 


Manchester, 


32 


THE  LEAGUE. 


[Oct.  18. 


FK  .'I  TJIA.DE  IN  MUSIC! 
FRA  niAVaiJI]  for  2s.!   60NNAMUTT.A  for  5  .! 

tVlM  PIANISTA.  Part  67,.jjfcpnlarKcd  to  the  fill  folio 

\r»Iw."    I'flrt  M,  far  »m  ,  unwilis  Anew  o<-|>yi  Il-^I  Si,:.,.-.  Mr  John  Har- 

nett iind  ChftrlM  FlOr  :  ;  nr>>'>  Xo.  VI  COIVRins  tlit  '"verrurp  find  .il  UifrAirs  in 

"  Sonnamhuuv"  Tttete"()p«|ife*^j»y'b«lirtd  complete  for  siu.h,  each 
Operain.sixpoitUuui^««i'^tttee«eMDD  fit  hi.  per  papo.  inch  Opera, con. 
tnins  '^1  l:n-jfr  folio  paces,  whir.li  u  uaua]  to  6*0  \>*xt*  of  other  music,  lite 
l'ianisla  Uhs  been  ptbllsneil  monthly  for  the  last  five  yt«™,  and  "The 
Times"  says,  "  is  lie  mo*t  vhaniiinL'.  the  most  correct,  an*  tile  cheapest 
ion  oral  work  of  it-ilii  d  erer  piblithwd."  Ttin  back  numbers,  from  1  to  -ju, 
contain  12  comphte  Opens,  44  arte  of  auailritlc*  and  WaJtacs,  HOrolkaa, 
24  Mfccurlchs,  and  uuh.iuI  ot 'WJ  topyrigut  Soul's,  bcsidas  Bfarcues,  Galops, 
Sc.  Sc. ,  all  of  wliieb  rould  not  be  purchased  of  a  muaic  seller  under  Fifty 
Founds!  As  an  inducement,  for  parties  who  have  neyerscen  the  work  to 
purcltase  A  eomplete  sot,  the  Eroprietoifs  wift  send  the  whole,  en  numbers 
and  12  supplements  at  hall'  p.  ice,  provided  the  application  Is  made  dir.  c(  to 
the  "  Editor,  at  the  1'iani.stfl  OB'e-e,  S7,  Paternoster-row."  Tints,  foi'CSs.  a 
Whole  musical  library  may  »6  had  of  the  most  popular  Music  of  fjigiay. 
Ctttslpgiics gratia.  A  Specimen  sent  f„ri-2siamps. 

" .'  The  Proprietors  of  this  work  were  the  cause  of  foroljrn  Stturte  being 
thrown  open  to  the  Public,  and  broke  the  monopoly  of  the  Music-sellers! 

Price  One  8MB.  tag;  hy  pout,  One  and  Sixpence 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  ami  AVOID.  Athlressod  to 
the  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic.  By  it.  ,T.  C'sitfiiitri.l,M.I>.,  Member  of 
the  Itoyal  t\jllc;c  oi  sur-e'  ns,  Sherwood,  _:t.  Patorhostor-row,  and  ull 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Arundll-street,  Strand. 

rpME  EDINBURGH  TALES,  Part  9,  price  Sevenpence, 

L  contains :— -The  Balaam  .Viler  of  Tharotzer,  hy  Mrs.  Gore.  The 
Gulden  ,  from  the  German  of  aofflnan  ;  and  The  Days  of  Old,  a  tale  of 
English  Sporting  life,  by  John  Mills. 

Fart  1"  will  contain :— Country  Town  Life,  by  Miss  Mitfo.ul.  Marlon 
■Wilson,  by  Hie  late  Robert  Nieoll.  Aud  Violet  Hamilton,  or  the  Talented 
Family,  by  Mrs.  Johnstone. 

Londua:  Ghaniaan  and  Hall.    Edinburgh.:  W.  Talt. 

In  l2mo",  price  3s.  Bd., half-bound.  Second  Edition  of 

rATKi:STON'S  MANUAL  of  COMMERCE;  hcing 

a  Compendium  of  Mercantile  Tables;  British  and  Foreign  Monies, 
Weights,  nod  Measures;  anil  the  Theory  ami  Practice  of  Exchange. 

V  This  work  contains  very  complete  ltccknning  Tables,  from  I  -Oltli  of 
a  penny  to  one  pound  ;  and  liiil  TnOICS  of  I'oiopound  Interest,  and  Life  An- 
nuities have  been  added  tOtnis  lV.iti'jn. 

Oliver  and  lioyd,  Edinburgh.  Simpkia,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  London. 

"ILLUSTRATED  TOl'U  IX  Till',  MAN  C  FAOTtUINO  DISTRICTS. 
PREPARING  FOB  PUBLICATION, 
in  twi: 

ART-UNION  MONTHLY  JOURNAL, 

A TOUR  in  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  Ki-rassirai.r  ttmsxaiTBD  iv  wood-cots,  exhibiting 
tlif  progress  of  Dseiffn in ManuActuros,  picturing  the  various  articles  of 
recent  produce  Which  man, Test  improvement,  and  reporting  tlissystims 
pursued  in  the  principal  English  and  Scottish  I?actories  :  these  more  cape- 
ciallv  of  Manchester,  liirmim'hnm,  Sh<  IliMd,  Nut  tinxhnm,  Stourbridge— tho 
Potteries  of  Staffordshire,  Worcester,  and  Colebrookdaae— Glasgow,  Pais- 
ley, and  Dumfermline,  ice.  &e  — Office,  186,  strand. 

XT  R.  II.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  hy  gracious  per- 

jLl.  .  mission  of  her  Majesty,  from  a  \  ijturf  hy  Winterhalter,  at  Windsor 
Cnstle.  The  House  of  IJrunswiek  at  one  view  George  I.,  George  II., 
George  III.,  George  IV.,  "William  IV.,  Queen  Charlotte,  Queen  Caroline, 
Princess  Charlotte  Coburg,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Kent.  Sussex,  and  Cam- 
bridge, &C.  TheRobesof  George IV.  restored.  The  British  Orders  of  the 
Garter,  Hath, Thistle,  and  St.  Patrick.  The  National  Group.  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Bishop  of  Exeter.  "This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibit  ions  in  the  metro- 
polis. "— Tlic  Times.  Ooen  from  Mleven  to  Ten.  Admittance,  Is.;  Napo- 
leon's Room,  (id.  Madame  TUSSA.UD  aadlONS,  Bazaar,  Baker-street. 

WRITING  INK. 

WHITAKER'S  FRENCH  JET  WRITING  INK. 
This  splendid  freely-flowing  Ink  Is  adapted  for  either  steel  orsuill- 
pens,  and  will  lie  found  the  most  ik  .n  able  for  Oecords.audOlBceTue.astime 
and  climate  will  never  cirarc  its  brilliancy.  Sold  by  the  Proprietor, (19,  Hat- 
on-garden,  London, and all  respectable  bouk«rllcrs,si.itioncrs,aiiddriu::;i3ts. 

1)ETTH'S  PATENT  BRANDY,  certified  hy  the  Faculty 

_|  y  of  England  tObC  the  purest  spirit,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Patent 
Metallic  Capsules,  embossed"  llettss  Patent  Brandy,  7,  Smithlield-bais," 
bssoldatSs  fid.,  bottle  included,  hv  the  most  respectable  dealers,  lists  of 

whom  mav  be  nhrai.ied  at  the  liirriller> .  where  quantities  of  not  less  than 
two  gallons,  in  hulk  or  bottles,  are  supuUi  d.  Address,  7,  SmithfleUl-burs. 


fONES^   Jfci.  -,s/  fciiisuUn.  -WATVi+KSi 

•J  wan  anted  not  to  Tory  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  arc  selling 
at  the  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  Tiiey  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegonoeof  on  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-ottice  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  he  sent  tire  to  aoy  part  of  the  kingdom.  Rend  Jones's  "Sketch  of 
Watch  Work,"  sent  free  for  a  2d.  stamp.  

GEORGE  anil  JOHN  DEANE'S  COOKING  STOVE 
has  been  adopted  at  the  Magdalen  and  Guy  s  Hospitals,  the  New 
Hummums  Hotel,  Covent-garden,  and  the  Gray's-inn  Coffee  House,  where, 
as  well  as  in  many  Other  public  and  private  establishments,  it' gives  the 
must  umiualUied  satisfaction.  In  operation  daily  at  Deanc's  Wareboise, 
Shnw-vooms  and  Manufactories,  ope:iing  to  the  Monument,  10,  King  Wil- 
liam-si reet,  London-bridge. 

SELLING  OFF  CARPETS. 

LUCK,  KENT,  and  CUMMING,  heg  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  as  well  as  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they 
have  removed  their  l'.usiaess  from  Carpenter's  Hall,  London  Wall,  to  their 
loo-  established  Warehouse.  4,  RF.GENT-STREl'.T,  WATERLOO  PLACE, 
opposite  Howell  and  James's,  and  to  IIS,  HATTON  GARDEN",  HOLHORN, 
■whore  they  trust  that  Patronage  will  be  continued  w  hich  they  have  eu- 
joved  fa-  upwards  of  a  ecnturv.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  large  stock 
ol'JtRUSSEI.S,  Kidderminster,  and  other  Carpeting,  to  be  sold  at  a 
Great  Reduction.  In  addition  to  Carpeting,  they  have  at  their  West  End 
Establishment,  a  large  stock  of  Chintzes,  Damasks,  Tabourets,  Ac.  &c.,well 
worthy  of  attention.  

CAUTION. — FRAUD. — BKRDOK'S  WATERPROOF 
OVER- COATS  nnd  SHOOTING  JACKETS.  It  having  come  to  the 
knowledge  ofW,  31.  that  certiiiu  parties  arc  offering  for  suto  as  the  adove, 
E.irments,  Trhirh.  althoUffb  having  Rltaelicd  to  them  W.  li.'s  name,  anil  a 
fac  simile  of  ins  LilEL  have  KOT  been  nuuintaeturp*  by  iihn  ;  ;dso  various 
other atteiupti, similarly ,  and  fiaudulentiT,  to  mislead;  intimation  thereof 
is  (to  prevent  disappointment  and  vexation]  thus  publicly  iriven.  The 
ab  >ve  well-known  and  reilllt  waterproof  gannents  have  now  neon  in  ex- 
tensive use  seven  years,  and  by  those  who  have  tried  them,  are  regarded  as 
nine -mia-imis.  They  are  made,  and  sold,  in  London,  only  at  (i9,  Co  nihil! 
(nortf]  side),  and  by  W.  li-'s  Agents  in  various  towns  tliroughout  tliu 
kingdom.  

OUTFITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  and  the  COLO- 
NIE6.  Parties  laying  England  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
purchn.se  their  Outfits  at  K.  J.  MOXNKUY  and  CO.'S  Hi),  l'enchurch-street. 
City,  where  a  large  assortment  of  Shirts,  Clothing,  Hosiery,  Gauze  Merino 

Uiidt  r  Shirts,  &c., adapted  for  each  particular  colony,  as  well  as  for  the  voy- 
age, is  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  at  prices  fit!  more  reasonable  than 
usuallv  charged  for  the  same  articles. 

Bedding,  Military  Accoutrements,  Cabin  and  Camp  Furniture  of  every 
description.    List*,* with  Priew.all.xsd,  forwarded  by  post. 

OTEPHENS'S  RULING  AND  MECHANICAL  DRAW- 

fl  INO,  for  KNOINEB&S,  AUTlS'l'S,  AM)  DESIGNERS.  This  ar- 
ticle Will  be  found  superior  tO  the  best  Indian  Ink  for  the  above  PUTPOSCS- 

lt  docs  not  smear  with  Endia-rubber,  of  wash  off  with  water,  n  Hows 
freely  from  the  drawing  pen,  and  never  corrodes  nor  encrusts  it.  it  may 
be  OJU  d  on  a  pinto  or  slab,  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  diluting  it  with  water, 
OT  thickening  it  by  drying,  as  rerpiired.  It  BOS  the  advantage  of  being 
ready  tor  immediate  me.  sold  in  conical-shaped  bottles,  convenient  for 
iwcing  from,  without  any  titnod,  by  liooknellers  and  Stationers,  price 
Cd.  each. 

All  1  he  above  articles  are  prepared  by  Henry  Stephens,  the  Inventor,  51, 
Stamford  stnet,  Muck  friars-road.  London;  and  sold  retail  by  Hooksellcrs 
iind  Stationers. 

PRICK  &  GOSNKLT/S  I'KRFIIM  CRY.— NOTICE.— 
(5xe«Utorof  the  late  JOHN  GOSNKLL  v.  UKKS  PRICE,  Perfumer, 
28,  Lombard -Street,  trading  under  tin- firm  Of  PRICE  and  CO.,  and  pre- 
viously under  the  assumed  ten  if  NAPOLEON  PRICE  OUd  CO.) 

Thfl  Judges  i)l  the  Court  Of  Excheq,uer  this  day  decided  in  favour  of  the 
plnintUftn  ihivease. 

The  dOfendflSt,  RCSI  Price,  had  disposed  of  Ills  interest  in  the  Perfmuerv 
and  Other  trades  carried  on  bv  the  lute  firm  of  Price  and  (Jonnell,  to  the  late 
Mr.  John  GKMIiell  (father  of  the  p  m  ties  now  carrying  on  bu  .ioess  under  the 

firm  of  John  OosneQ-and  Co.,  Three  King  Court,  Lombard-street,)  and 
hound  himself,  under  forfeiture  of  ££000,  uoi  to  commence  bus  ness  within 
the  Cities  of  London  or  Westnrinstcr,  or  within  I3ie  distance  of  600  miles 

from  the  name,  and,  notwithstanding  this,  had  carried  on  business.  This 
action  wan  brought  to  recover  liquidated  damngew  for  such  breach  of 
pnUtTOCt. 

VI,  Three  Kin*  Court,  Lombard-street,  Jan.  27 ,1HI.V 


Dt  UPTURES. — BAILEY'S  TRUSSES  are  declared  by 

1  *t'  many  eminent  BUTgCOns'tO  bo  the  best,  they  are  light  ami  en\V  to 
went-,  and  if  a  cure  i-t  to  he  ohtalneil,  they  will  effect  it.    The  patient  Ik  also 

carefully  attended  to  by  Mr.  Boiloj  or  mk  assistonti  during  Twelve  Monthi 
for  One  Guinea  (the  truss  includedj;  by  this  means  a  proper  adjustment, 
being  always  preserved,  the  Inexperienced  will  be  enabled  tocnect  their 
cure  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  Trusses  may  he  had  OS  low  a*  7m.  Od.  aud 
10x-  Od.    Ladies  attcmled  by  an  experienced  female  assistant. 

UAUJtf  Si,il8.0\tbid-Htreet,  London.  Mr.  U  attends  in  the  country. 
AiiiUlv.vuucutoPoorVuUvuts, 


T^REKHOLDKJIS*     BUILDING  ASSOCIATION.— 

J_  Shares,  '.o0.  Subscription,  10s.  per  Month. 

thustkes.   •  ■* 

John  Lroolts,  Estp, rresldvjnt.  I       Alderman  Elkanuh  Armitage. 

Alderman  William  HMS  v,  W.  Kawson.Estj. 

Alderman  Charles  J.  S  '\' ,'!;er.  "NV.  15 vans,  Esq. 

Rvjfxe&S — Messi  *r<  'online.  Broods,  and  Co.,  Market-street. 

^Ir.  John  Hewit,  17,  ICing-stroet. 
Poekson  Keighley,  D,  Princess-street,  Manchester. 

the 
the 


f  aekso  i  Keighley,  !i,  Prineess-street,  Manchesl 
<  Society  w  ill  be  held  by  adjournment  in 
institution,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  i 
lit  Icyen.   John  Brooks,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
■  ■,  ..ilion  is  to  assist  the  nudillc  and  industrious 
lit    Dwelling-houses  of  their  own,  and  more  espe- 
findependenee  in  the  latter,  and  to  induce  habits 
i  a  surplus  of  income  beyond  providing  for  their 


Soi.ienc 
Si:nirTvitv— Mr.  AVillia 
The  first  Meeting  uj 
Theatre  <if  the  Meehani 

5th  November,  at  half  •;: 

XTie  oltject  of  this  .'. 
classes  to  obtain  FiccIm 
rlolly  to  create  a  spirit 
of  economy  in  all  who  h 
current  requirements. 

The  success  of  the  c*p  Pimeut  hitherto  has  no  parallel  in  the  history' of 
Flulldins  Societies,  as  ,  two  public  meetings  held  bv  adjournment, 'the 
enormous  number  of  1<  ^nrc*  have  been  taken  up;  and,  judging  frem 
the  SaW  of  Ruh  s  since  t<  ,  ist  meeting,  the  number  is  expected  to  be  more 
than  iloubled  iii  a  short  i  . 

Persons  \\  .shing  to  tali  -•  p"  Shares  will  do  well  to  make  early  application, 
as,  in  the  ev«  nt  of  adjoili.       ut->  beJng  discontinued,  tin  back'simseriptions 

will  be  requh%L  ! 

One  peculiar  feature  ir  ^  Is  undertaking  is  the  facility  afforded  to  Build- 
ing Members  to  oM.im  the  County  Franchise  hi  the  Hist  year;  as,  on  nil 
purchased  Shares  for  building  u  ith,  the  monthly  subscription  may  he  re- 
duced to  2s. Od.  ;  thus  leaving:!  surplus  of  rent  beyond  the  encumbrance  on 
mortgage  suttieicnt  to  give  a  qualillcatlbn.    0  . 

Applications  for  Slnires  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  AY.  J.  Keigh- 
ley, !),  Princess-street ;  .Mi*.  John  Hewit,  Solicitor, 47, King-street:  Mr.  W. 
Jiurton,  Oldham;  Mr.  A.  Lurgcs,  printer,  Victoria  Arches;  and  Mr.  It. 
Owen,  8,  Morcton-street,  ^trangways,  Manchester;  where  Rules,  price  fid., 
and  Prospectuses  puty  be  had. 

ENROLLED  PURASTJNT  TO  ACT  OP  PAR  LI  AST  ENT. 

HPHE  BIIITISII  BUILDING  AND  INVESTMENT 

J_  COMPANY. 

DmrcTuas. 

John  Giles,  Chairman.       Mr  William  Fanner,  Deputy-Chairman. 
"W.  Anderson,  M.H.C.S.,  Myddleton-square 
ay.  H.  Hcst,  ii,  Grosvenor- square 

"W.  Parmer,  29,  Charlotte-terrace,  liarnsburv-road,  Islington 

John  Pinch,  67j  West-street,  Smithfield 

John  (Jiles,  .5,  King's  row,  Cambridge-road,  Mile-end 

William  Handler, t'hisu ell-street,  City 

James  liaudiey,  Great  Earl-strct  t 

E.  Jessuvnn,  77,  Lcman-street,  (ioodman's-nclds 

John  T.  Hind,  32,  Caunon-street-road 

Thomas  Swift,  2,  I'pper  Ash hy-j street,  Ooswell-Street 

Thomas  Sheppard.  i,  Gsirjsfora-place,  Rarnshnry-roitd,  Islington 
John  Perkins,  7,  North-phu-e,  (iray's  Inn-road 

William  Stan  way,  !>,  Cousin -lane,  City 

Henry  Underbill ,  Cross  .street,  Hat  ton -garden 

WiUIflin  AYickham,  l.  Belle  Tue-terrace,  Bail's  Pond-road. 

T&USTJBESs 

William  Anderson,  M. It. C.S.,  11,  Chudw*  11  street,  Myddleton-square 
John  <;hYs,5,  ICing's-row,  Cambridge -road 
William  Panner,  29,  Ohariotte*terrnee,  Barnsbury-ioad,  Islington 
James  Staley,  Tibberton-square,  Islington 
AVnifoBS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sheppard,  appointed  by  the  Directors  ;  Mr.  Charles  Wade  and 
Mr.  .Samuel  Jones,  appointed  by  the  Shareholders. 

i  m:\suaER. 

Mr.  William  Handley,  58,  Chiswell-street,  City 

HUaVEYOlt. 

F.  Mortimer  Spearman,  Esq.,  77,  old  Broad-Street, City 

a  VNKERS. 

Commercial  Rank  of  London,  I/tthbury 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  Madox  and  AYyatt,  30,  Clt  inent's-lane,  Lombard  street.   M.  Lewis, 
Esq.,  lfi,  AYihuiiigton  squai-e. 

MANAOER. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Macarthur,  3  Taymouth-trrracc, London  Hoepital,  London 

I  BOB  i.TiHT. 

Mr.  R.  Jessunm,  17,  Clifton-street,  Pinsbnry,  London 

Oi  ricEs. 

No.  3,  Ivy-ltne,  St.  Paul's,  London. 

This  Company  la  formed,  first,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  to  share- 
holders, large  or  small  nuns  of  money,  io  enable  them  to  purchase  Freehold 
or  Leasehold  propertrf. 

2dly.  To  proyjde  a  lucrative  mode  Of  investment  for  small  or  large  sums. 
The  alterations  made  in  the  law  relating  to  SuTxhas'  Banks,  by  which  the 
interest  on  the  small  su  deposited  by  the  productive  classes  has  been 
reduced,  has  caused  the  lectors  to  orfer  to  tod  Shareholders  a  sale  mode 
of  deposit,  by  which  the  nay  receive  a  much  greater  interest  than  in  the 
Savings'  ltankp  and  hsvi    i-eater  facilities  of  withdrawing. 

A  Rhureheiderjoini']  •  .  Company,  mareommence  with  taking  only  one 
sh^v.,aatd  H  i  ut  .•-.^n^tg&riv  to  suit  him,  may  then  take  up  as  many 
more  shares  as  he  requires,  subject  t*<  any  limitation  pre\  'ou.sly  fixed  Ivy 
the  Hoard  of  Directors  ;  and  a  sum  sutlicient  io  pay  the  back  subscriptions 
on  such  additional  shares  will  be  advanced  by  ths  Company  in  addition  to 
the  sum  required  for  the  purchase  of  the  property. 

To  purchase  a  property  worth  fiKKh  a  shareholder  would  require  five 
shares,  on  each  of  which  he  would,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Company,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  £(i0.  His  repayments  to  tile  Company  would  be  lOs.  per 
month  per  share,  or  £30  a  year  for  the  five  shares.  The  rent  of  the 
property  purchased  would  be  applicable  to  the  repayments  to  be  made  to 
the  Company. 

A  man  who  pays  2s.  4tl.aweek  rent  may,  if  he  joins  this  Company,  have 
the  sum  of  £00  advanced  to  him  to  effect  the  purchase  of  his  houso  ;  and  the 
repayments  be  would  have  to  make  to  this  Company  w  ould  he  only  at  the  rate 
of  2s.  3?d.  a  week,  or  £(»  a  year,  rather  less  than  he  is  now  paying  for  rent. 
If  he  pays  3s.  (id.  per  week,  he  may,  in  like  manner,  for 

the  same  rate  of  pavmcnt,  obtain  .    £  90 

If  „  4s.  8d.  „  ,,  „  120 

If  „  5s.  Od.  „  „  „  150 

If  be  pays   .   .  Gs.  lid.,  he  may  obtain     .      .      .  180 
If  he  pays  £20  a  year  rent,  he  niay,  by  paying  the  £20  to 

this  Company  instead  of  the  landlord,  have  an  advance  of  200 
If  „  £24  „  „  210 

If  „  30  „  „  300 

And  so  on  in  like  proportion. 
If  an  advance  is  not  required  until  the  third  or  fourth  years  of  the  Company, 
a  much  larger  sunt  would  be  received  by  the  shareholder  on  each  share: 
thus,  in  the  fourth  year,  he  would  receive  £(jC  ;  in  the  seventh  year  £7a  per 
share,  and  so  on,  increasing  every  year.  The  monthly  payment,  Ids.  per 
share,  remaining  the  same. 

Shareholders  requiring  money,  are  supplied  in  rotation  ;  and  members 
residing  in  the  country  are  thus  placed  on  tin  equal  footing  with  the  town 
members. 

The  Company  will  advance  the  expense  of  the  mortgage,  and  all  back 
payments  on  additional  shares. 

The  fines  in  this  company  are,  in  the  aggregate  reduced  to  less  than  one- 
half  those  usually  charged. 

In  this  company  there  is 

No  redemption  fee, 

No  fine  on  withdrawal, 

No  fine  on  transfers. 

No  bidding  of  premiums  for  the  advances. 

No  deducting  of  discount  from  the  amount  to  be?  advanced. 

And  the  operations  of  the  company  are  brought  into  a  plain,  simple,  and 
intelligible  form,  in  Which  the  certainty  of  complete  success  is  remonstrated. 

The  important  advantages  offered  by  this  company  to  every  man  de- 
sirous of  improving  his  condition,  or  providing  for  liis  family,  are  more 
fully  detailed  in  the  Prospectus,  which  may  be  had  gratis  of  tile  Manager. 
Secretary,  or  any  of  the  Directors. 


At  a  Public  Meeting  held  on  Sept  4, 1845.  in  the  Sussex  Hall,  Leadenhall- 
street,  John  Giles  in  the  Chair, 

After  an  opening  address  from  the  chairman,  the  Manager  of  this  Com- 
pany explained  its  principles. and  mode  of  operation,  and  detailed  at  length 
the  benefits  resulting  to  those  who  became  Shareholders  in  it.  Several 
gentlemen  in  the  Meeting  then,  In  answer  to  invitations  given  by  the 
chairman  and  Manager,  proposed  a  variety  of  questions,  which  were  an- 
swered so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  meeting  as  to  elicit  frequent 
rounds  of  applause. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously : — 

"That  thiaMeeting  highly approves  of  alacartuur's  simplified  and  im- 
proved Plan,  on  which  the  British  Building  and  Investment  Company  is 
established,  and  desires  to  express  it«  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  answers 

given  by  the  Manager  to  the  questions  put  to  liim  this  evening." 

At  a  Public  Meeting,  hcldfi  the  Mechanics'  institute  and  Temperance 
Hall,  Portman  Market,  on  Sept.  11,  Mr.  W.  U.  BsST  in  the  chair,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved — 

"That  ttils  Meeting  having  heard  Mr,  ?,!» cart  bur's  explanation  of  the 
ObjCCtS  contemplated  hy  the  British  Building  and  Investment  Company, 
and  the  plan  projected  bj  him  on  which  the  Company  is  conducted,  con- 
siders the  same  fully  entitled  to  public  Confidence,  and  cordially  recom- 
mends it  tO  the  notice  Of  the  tadUatrlOUS  classes,  and  all  who  desire  their 
welfare." 

At  a  Public  Meeting,  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  September  15,  Mr.  AY.  AYh  k- 
m  lm  in  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously  resolved— 

"That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  tendered  to  the  Directors  of  the 
British  Building  ami  Investment  Company,  for  bringing  before  the  public  a 
plan  so  suited  to  the  means  of  the  Working  Classes,  hv  the  adoption  of 
which  they  may  easily  hut  efi'ectivcly  relieve  themselves  from  the  payment 
Of  l  ent,  aud  acquire  a  stake  in  the  country,  and  u  voice  in  the  choice'  of  its 
representatives  J  ami  thai  tbelhanLs  of  this  meeting  be  also  given  to  the 
manager,  .Mr.  J.  li.  Macarthur,  for  his  lucid  explanation  of  the  system  on 
«  hieh  the  <  tompany  Is  conducted  " 

At  a  Public  Meeting,  held  in  the  Southwark  Literary  Institution,  on 
September  18, Mr. Thomas  Sni  i  rnto  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  unani- 

mousiy- 

"That  this  meeting  having  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Maear- 
thur's  explanation  of  the  plan  of  the  British  Building  and  Investment 
( iompany,  and  being  convinced  ">r  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  based,  cordially  recommends  it  lo  the  notice  of  every  man  desirous  of 
Improving  his  condition,  and  securing  future  Independence." 

ABOVE  ONK  THOUSAND  TWO  HUNDRED  SHARKS  AltE  AL- 
READY  TAKEN. 

The  Second  Subscription  will  be  received  on  Monday, 'October  20,  at 
Exeter  Hall,  strand;  at  which  place  uuw  bUiux's  uuiy  bw  Uikeuup  butvtven 
IhU  hviu  ,•  ofauvMl  and  uiug  v'vWvk, 


NUMBTCR  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD.  — 
As  real  goodness  U  not  helped  by  praise,  nor  injured  bv  reproach,  so 
the  BLACK  TEA,  at  4s.  (id.  per  pound,  sold  by  DAKIjN*  and  OVMPAftY, 
owes  its  popularity  solely  to  its  intrinsic  excellence. 

Orders  from  the  country  forwarded  ■arrlume  i-ueb. 

ryHE  GKNKltAL  INVKSTMENT  BUILDING  SO- 

JL  CIETY,  and  ACCUMULATING  FUND. 

Established  pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament,  (>  &  T  William  IV.,  cap.  82, 
Five  Hundred  Shares.   Shares,  £120.   Subscriptions,  10s.  per  Month. 
Entrance  Pee,  2s.  (id.  per  Share. 

James  Coppock.  Esq.,:},  Cleveland  row, St.  James's. 
AY.  11.  James,  Esq.,  hi,  Now  liridge-itreet,  Blaekfrlam. 
Charles  Wymau,  I 49,  Cummin?  street,  Pentonvillo 
E.  II.  Garey,  Esq.,  Southhmptoa-buildingK,  Clmucery  lane. 

minx'Tous. 

AY.  IL  James.  Tlsq.,  1j,  New  Bridge  |  Louis  Germain,  Esq.,  PaUner  House. 

.  I  ,  .  .r-  .       111..  ..1.4'..:..  1(^11   *  *  ' 


Hollo  way. 
J.  Kernan,  Esq  ,  Great  Kussell-st., 

Covcut-garden. 
J.  J.  Pater,  Esq.,  Ed«n-ffr.,lfolloway 
D.  Cuotc,  Emi-,  Ciiuemont  s<i.,  Pen- 
tonville. 


street,  LlacktViar? 
AY.  May,  Esq.,  8,  Prospect  Cottages, 

Islington. 
.T.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Chelsea. 
H.  H.  lturnard,  Esq.,  Hoiloway. 
AY.  rile,  Esq., Thames-street 
Mark  Tomkms,  Esq.,  Hollowny-road  [ 

JJ\NiiKiis — Cocks  iuul  Co.,  Charinpr-eroM. 
SoLiciToa— George  Fitch,  Esq..  13,  New  liridge -street,  Black f riant. 
St.RVKToa— J.  P.  lturnard,  Esq.,  Formosa  Cottage ,  KotlOWny. 
SxcaETAUY— Mr.  H.  P.  lturnard,  Formosa  CotUtgc,  Hoiloway. 
Subscription  Kooms— Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand. 
 Applications  for  shares  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary. 

VOTEES.— FREEHOLDS. 

PERSONS  having  FREEHOLD  COTTAGES  to 
DISPOSE  of  in  the  Counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  are 
respectfully  requested  to  furnish  particulars  thereof  respecting  situation , 
price,  rent,  &c,  to  Mr.  Liddeix,  Agent  to  the  League,  3H,  Carliol -street, 


stle. 


Freehold  Property  must  be  bought  before  the  31st  of  January,  that  the 
purchaser's  name  may  be  on  the  next  lleghiter.  Qualitic.itinns'can  be  ob- 
tained on  advantageous  terms  by  applying  to  Mr.  Liddell,  and  arrange- 
ments made,  if  necessary,  for  paring  the  purchase  money  by  instalments. 

The  great  success  that  has  attended  the  Vice  Trade  Itcgistnition  lor  this 
district  ought  to  imbue  Corn  Law  Jiepeah  rs  ami  Libei'als  to  add  to  their 
number  on  the  HeRister,  that  when  a  contest  takes  place  their  majority 
may  be  a  most  decisive  one-. 

Information  will  bo  gladly  received  respecting  Corn  Law  Eepealers  and 
Liberals  who  possess  Freeholds  of  the  yearly  valQB  of  Forty  Shillings,  but 
who  are  not  on  the  list  of  voters,  that  claims  may  be  lodged  for  them  in  due 
time. 

Anil- Corn-Law  Office,  38,  Carliol-strcot,  Newcastle,  0th  October,  1815. 

HEAL  and  SON'S  LIST  of  BEDDING,  containing  a 
full  description  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  by  which  purchasers  are 
enabled  to, judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  bed- 
ding. Sent  free,  hy  post .  on  application  to  their  establishment. ---Ileal  &  Son, 
Feathf  r  !  n  e-sers  and  I  :<  uding  Manufacturers,  1W>,  Totteoh..m-eourt-ro:td. 

rilHE  ATKAPILATOEY,  or  LIQUID  MMH 

JL  the  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colours,  and  does  not  require 
re-doing  but  as  the  hair  grows,  us  it  never  fades  or  acquires  thai  unnatural 
red  or  purple  tint  common  to  all  other  dyes.  UOSS  and  SONS  can,  with 
the  ^greatest  confidence,  recommend  the  above  dye  as  infallible,  if  done  at 
their  establishment ;  and  ladies  or  gentlemen  requiring  It  are  requested  to 
bring  a  friend  or  servant  with  them,  to  see  how  it  Is  OScd,  which  will  ena- 
ble them  todo  it  afterwards  without  chance  of  failure.  Several  Private 
apartments  devoted  entirely  to  the  above  purpose,  aud,  some  of  their  esta- 
blishment having  used  it,  the  effect  produced  can  be  at  once  seen.  They 
think  it  necessary  to  add  that,  by  attending  strictly  to  the  instructions  given 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  persons  have  succeeded  equally  well 
without  coming  to  them. 

Address  Loss  and  Sons,  119  and  120,  Eishopsgatc-street,  the  celebrated 
Pwrruquiers,  Perfumers,  Haircutters,  and  Hairdyers.  N.lt.  Parties  attended 
at  their  own  residences,  whatever  the  distance. 

Patronised  bv  HEIt  MAJESTY,  H.H.n.  PlUNCE  ALLEKT,  the  Roya 
Family,  and  Nobility,  and  the  several  Sovereigns  and  Courts  of  Europe. 

"ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  lor  the  Growth  and 

JLV  for  Preserving  and  Beautifying  the  Human  Hair.  Trice  3s.  *;d.,  7s., 
Family  Bottles  (equal  to  four  small  i  10s.  Id.,  and  double  that  size,  lils. 

ROWLAND'S  KALYDOU 
for  Improving  and  Beautifying  the  Skin  and  Complexion.  Price  Is.  6d.  and 
Ha.  Gd.  per  bottle,  duty  included. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO, 
or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  renders  the  Teeth  beautifully  White, 'and  pre- 
serves the  Gums.   Price  2*.  9d.  pr r  box,  duty  included. 

CAUTION. 

Unprincipled  shopkeepers,  for  the  sake  *f  gaining  a  trifle  more  profit, 
rend  the  most  deleterious  compounds  as  the  "  genuine"  MACASSAR  OIL, 
KALYDOU,  and  ODONTO.  It  is  therefore  necessary  on  purchasing  elMier 
rticle  to  sec  the  word  "  llOAYLAND'S"  is  on  the  AVrapp^r,  and  that  "  A. 
ROWLAND  &  SON,  20,  HATTON  GARDEN,"  is  on  the  Government 
stamp  affixed  on  the  KALYDOR  aud  ODONTO. 

Sold  bv  them,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
V  All  others  are  FRAUDULENT  COUNTERFEITS 


rn        h        K  H        E        A  Dj 

1  We  trust,  good  reader,  that  you've  not  prsAl  by 

Our  lines  upon  the  "  Leg,"  the  "  Hand,"  the  "  Eye." 
AYe  also  trust  our  lines  upon  the  Head"' 
lly  thousands  with  attention  will  be  read. 
Of  nil  the  portions  of  the  hnman  frame 
The  "  Head"  ofcourse  demands  the  "  highest"  name. 
This  member  is  undoubtedly  the ''  top,'' 
And  never  will  its  "  lofty  "  title  drop. 
Here  are  the  secret  chamben  of  the  brain — 
*Tis  here  that  Reason  holds  her  sovereign  reign. 
Then,  as  the  "  Head"  deserves  a  name  like  that, 
Oh,  how  important  is  a  well-made  hat! 
The  bats  of  MOSES'  will  preserve  the  brain, 
And  bid  defiance  to  the  drenching  rain. 
They  seem  to  say,  whenever  drops  appear, 
"  Nay,  Mr.  AYaterdrop,  you  can't  lodge  here." 
The  hats  of  MOSES  always  do  their  duty, 
And  you  will  find  them  crown  the  crown  with  beauty. 
Some  hats  fall  off  behind  or  on  vour  noses ; 
Rut  that  is  not  the  ease  with  hats  of  MOSES. 
Try,  try  these  hats,  and  prove  "what  we  have  said. 
That  hats  from  MOSES'  arc  pronounced  the  Head. 
Hats,  Caps,  &c.,  in  every  variety,  at  most  reasonable  prices 
LIST  OP  PRICES. 

JIKADY  MADE.  £   S.  d. 

Tweed Taglionis  .....     from  0  7.6 

Ditto,  superior  quality,  with  silk  collar,  tuffs,  and  facings  .   o  13  6 

Codringtons  and  Chesterfield  in  light  and  gentlemanly  materials  .  0  18  6 
Cachmerettc  Coats  in  every  style  aud  make,  including  the  Kegistre 

a  Peltoe        .  .  .  .  .  -  .12  0 

Holland.  Jean,  Grand  Drill,  and  Diagonal  RIouscb  .  .036 

Splendid  Summer  Vests  .  .  .  from  0  2  6 

Caehmere  and  Persian  ditto,  in  endless  variety    .  .  .046 

Black  and  Fancy  Satins  .         .         .         .  .066 

Cloth  Trousers  •         •         ■    from  o  9  o 

Tweed  ditto     .  ....  0  4  6 

Spring  ditto  (woollen)  .  ..050 

Dress  Coats      ...  .  1  ft  0 

Frock  Coats      .  .  .  ?  .  .1-30 

MVPE  TO  MEASURE. 

Tweed  Coats,  trimmed  with  silk  .  .  .  0  12  0 

a.  hmerette  ditto, in  any  shape, handsomely  trimmed, made  in  the 

first  style  of  fashion   ,  .  .  .  .  1   ft  0 

Saxe  Gotha  ditto,  handsomely  trimmed  .         .  1  15  0 

Quilting  Vests  (Js.  (id.,  or  three  for  .  .  .   0  19  0 

Caehmere  ditto,  in  choice  patterns         .  .  -  .086 

Satin  ditto,  plain  or  fancy  .  .  .  .  .  0  14  6 

Spring  Trousers,  in  great  variety  .  .  0  to  6 

Tweed  ditto,  in  choice  patterns  .         ,         .  .  on  6 

Single-Milled  Albert  and  Plain  Doe  Trousers  .  0  19  0 

Rest  duality  Black,  or  Dress  ditto  .  .  .  .   1   fi  0 

Dress  Coats      .  .  .  .  .  .  .   1  12  0 

Ditto,  ditto,  best  manufactured  .  .  .  .  2  1*>  0 

Frock  Coats      ...  .  .   1  15  0 

Ditto,  ditto,  best  manufactured  .  .  .330 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A  new  work,  entitled  "  The  Leviathan  of  Trade,"  w  ith  full  directions  for 
self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  llvu  minutes'  notice,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  .  from.  1  Hi 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers  frdBc  is  o 

Important.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  npprovra  of,  ex- 
changed, or  the  money  returned. 

Obsbuvb.  e.moses  and  son.  Tailors,  Wholesale  itnd  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  and  General  \Yuri  hou.semen,  151,  Miuories,  and  8ti,  Aid- 
gate,  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

Caution.  E.  MOSXB  and  Son  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  against 
imposition,  having  learned  that  the  untrade-mianlikr  falsehood  of  licing 
connected  with  them,  or  its  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  in 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  What* 
with  any  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  London  ;  and  those  who  do  desire 
genuine  Cheap  (nothing  should  ;  to  prevent  disappointment,  &C.)  Cll*l  or  send 
to  151,  Miuories,  or  HC,  Aldgatc,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 
NOTICE. 

Observe— This  Establishment  will  be  closed  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  23d;  24th,  and  20th  inst.,  till  Saturday  Evening,  when  business 
will  be  resumed  till  12  o'clock. 

Printed  nt  the  AVhltcfriars  Print ing-ofllce,  Bouveric-street,  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  Whitefrlars,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  John  Qadbby,  printer,  of 
Number  7»  Uhlgmount  place,  llampslead  road,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  1,  l-'nirtield  place,  Chsetham-htll -road,  In  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  aud  published  at  Num- 
ber 117.  Elect  street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  hunstan-in-the^Yest,  in  the  city 
Of  London,  hy  Abraham  AN  ai.tkb   PiouQjt.  of  NuiUlwr  ti7,  Fteut-btreef, 

aJOicsoiU,"  Bttturdiiy.octobuv  l», 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  up  tc  it  ids  to  lite  Leacue  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receice,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  months  from  the  date  ut'thc  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  hidj-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  Hue  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of 'their  subscription;  and  it  is  requested 
thai  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  oJtTum  League,  Newalts- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or  07,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  of  TnE  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  ( more  especially  fanners )  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


We  beg  to  inform  our  subscribers  that  bound  volumes  of 
the  League  newspaper,  containing  the  whole  of  the  first 
year's  Nu)nbers,  may  be  had  cn  application  at  the  offices, 
either  in  London  or  Manchester. 


OBSERVE ! 

Samples  of  good  Wheat  wen  sold  in  Mark 
Lane-  on  Friday  at  74s.  per  quarter. 

The  dtity  on  Foreign  Wheat  is  17%.  yer  qr. 

The  national  expenditure  for  bread  is  iJC  W 
at  the  rate  of  20  millions  a-year,  or  2'OuK. 
HTJjmEHED  THOUSAND  pounds  weekly 
DIGUE  than  during  the  whole  of  last  winter 
and  spring. 


QUALIFY!  QUALIFY  !  QUALIFY! 
Now  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Revising  Barris- 
ters' Courts  are  everywhere  drawing  to  a  close,  we 
entreat  all  Free  Traders  in  the  counties,  who  are  not 
in  possession  of  the  vote,  to  look  out  at  once  for 
qualifications.  Those  who  have  already  placed  their 
names  upon  the  county  lists,  must  canvass  their 
neighbours  to  do  likewise.  There  is  now  no  doubt 
or  difficulty  about  the  possibility  or  the  right  o'" 
fecuring  a  county  vote,  either  by  single  property  'or 
joint  ownership.  Everywhere  the  revising  barris- 
ters have  decided  that  the  bona  Jidc  purchase  of  a 
freehold  property,  yielding  a  clear  annual  income  of 
40s.,  entitles  the  owner  to  a  county  vote,  oomc  of 
the  barristers  have  even  declared  their  opinion  that 
it  is  a  commendable  act  to  purchase  property  with 
the  view  of  possessing  the  franchise.  1  sot  only  is 
it  praiseworthy  to  do  so  :  but,  in  our  'opinion,  it  is 
disgraceful  to  every  man  above  the  rank  of  an  un- 
skilled labourer  who  docs  not  aim  /at  possessing  a 
40s.  freehold.  From  what  has  Jbfl/en  already  done 
on  a  small  scale  in  a  few  counting,  we  are  satisfied 
that,  by  this  simple  and  all  but  universally  acces- 
sible avenue  to  power,  the  people  .of  tins  country 
can  secure  for  themselves  the  r%B  t  to  mako  good 
awn,  and  thus  pat  down  peaceabj  y  and  constitu- 
tionally the  undue  ascendancy  of  a .  particular  class. 
[To  be  en  titled  to  be  upon  the  l'egi.st  er  next  year,  the 
fceebold  must  bo  possessed  before  the  31st  of  .la- 
*nary.  The  sooner  the  property  in  looked  after,  the 
petti-,  v.  ill  bo  the  cbauce  of  jua}  ing  a  good  bar- 


gain. We  shall  not  enter  into  detailed  instructions 
for  the  purchase  of  freeeholds,  but  simply  recommend 
our  friends  to  intrust  the  business  to  lawyers  who 
arc  known  to  be  friends  to  Free  Trade. 


THE  FIXED-DUTY  GHOST  AGAIN. 

The  limes  have  been,  that "  when  the  brains  were 
out,  the  man  would  die,  and  there  an  end  " — espe- 
cially after  the  funeral ; — and  the  death  and  burial 
of  "  fixed-duty,"  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of 
1841,  had  been,  as  we  imagined,  sufficiently  authen- 
ticated to  relieve  mankind  of  all  serious  apprehen- 
sion of  the  creature's  re-appearance.  Until  within 
these  few  days  past,  we  had  not  the  least  idea — not 
being  in  direct  communication  with  the  nether 
world — that  the  wan  amd  melancholy  ghost  still 
walked  the  earth,  and  that  our  services  in  the  capa- 
city of  exorcists  might  again  be  in  requisition  to  lay 
this  restless  spirit.  We  have  no  wish,  even  now, 
to  act  the  part  of  alarmists ;  very  likely  the  tiling  is 
all  a  hoax ;  still,  we  feel  it  our  duty,  for  the  sake  of 
such  persons  as  may  be  troubled  with  weak  nerves, 
to  tell  the  friends  of  the  deceased  (if  the  deceased 
have  any  friends),  that  the  ghost  (if  it  be  a  ghost, 
and  not  a  wlute  sheet),  would  do  wisely  to  retreat  to 
his  quarters  without  more  words.  It  is  a  real  world 
that  we  are  living  in,  in  this  year  1845 — a  world 
decidedly  intolerant  of  shadows  and  shams.' 

We  were,  last  Monday  evening,  considerably  sur- 
prised, and  very  greatly  amused — we  might  have 
been  indignant,  but  that  our  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
preserved  our  good  humour — at  reading,  in  the 
Globe,  an  announcement  to  the  efiect,  that  "the 
time  has  arrived  for  substituting  a  small  fixed  duty 
for  tile  falhu  i:ius  sliding-scale,"  and,  moreover,  that 
this  extraordinary  politico-economical  creed  "  is  now 
believed  on  every  band."  It  is  ho  paftfrmar  business 
of  ours  to  inquire  what  party,  or  what  clique  or 
section  of  a  party,  the  Globe  assumes  to  represent, 
or  how  far  the  assumption  is  authorised ;  but  we 
must  take  leave  to  express  our  amazement  that  any 
waking  man  should  pea  such  a  piece  of  nonsense. 
We  certainly  must  allow  the  extreme  appropriate- 
ness of  calling  in  a  fiction  to  speak  for  a  phantom. 
The  imaginary  everybody  is  the  fittest  of  all  witnesses 
to  certify  the  vitality  of  the  deceased  "fixed  duty." 
Who  is  the  everybody,  we  should  like  to  know,  that 
'•  believes  the  time  has  arrived"  for  a  fixed  duty'.' 
Can  the  Globe  produce  anybody  who  holds  this 
curious  and  eccentric  belief?  Where  are  the  evi- 
dences that  everybody — or  that  anybody,  out  of  the 
Globe's  columns — wants  a  fixed  duty,  or  expects  a 
fixed  duty,  or  contemplates  a  fixed  duty  as  a  thing 
lying  within  the  compass  of  ordinary  moral  and 
political  probability?  Who  petitions  for  a  fixed 
duty  ?  Who  votes  for  a  fixed  duty?  Who  agitates 
for  a  fixed  duty ?  Flow  many  pounds  sterling,  or 
pence  sterling,  havo  been  subscribed  to  propagate 
the  belief  in  and  desire  for  a  fixed  duty  ?  What 
meetings  have  been  held  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a 
fixed  duty?  Or,  is  it,  after  all,  only  a  fashionable 
"  everybody"  that  believes  in  fixed  duty — the  cor- 
relative of  the  unfashionable  and  vulgar  "  nobody," 
that,  in  this  mouth  of  October,  is  the  solitary  occu- 
pant of  an  empty  metropolis'.'  Never,  surely,  was 
there  a  more  laughable  illustration  of  the  selfroxag- 
geration  incident  to  the  spirit  of  political  dtquwm 
than  the  Globe's  "  everybody."  The  balf-do/.en  or 
so  of  people — if  there  really  be-  so  many  as  balf-a- 
do/.cn — who  "believe  that  the  time  has  arrived" 
for  a  compromise  whose  time  expired  rather  more 
than  four  years  ago,  are  "  everybody"  to  a  journalist 
who  knows  just  so  much  of  the  empire  as  he  sues  in 
the  club-houses  of  the  West  End. 

Were  there  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Globe, 
in  this  matter,  speaks  the  deliberate  sentiment  and 
purpose  of  any  considerable  political  party  -that, 


this  ridiculous  anachronism  of  a  "small  fixed  duty" 
for  the  session  of  1 846,  is  actually  intended  to  be 
gravely  proposed  for  national  adoption — we  should 
have  much  to  say  on  which  it  were  now  a  mere 
work  of  supererogation  to  insist.  We  should  ask, 
What  is  the  small  fixed  duty  for?  For  protection  ? 
But  "protection  is  the  bane  of  agriculture,"  accord- 
ing to  an  authority  which  we  believe  the  Globe  re- 
spects. For  revenue  ?  But  "  corn  is  one  of  the 
worst  articles  you  can  tax,"  says  the  same  authority. 
For  the  countervailing  of  "peculiar  burdens?"  But, 
again  says  the  same  authority,  "  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  any  such  question  should  be  entertained, 
while  we  maintain  exclusive  favours  and  exclusive 
protection."  For  "  breaking  the  transition  "  to  the 
farmer?  The  farmer  wants,  once  for  all,  to  havo 
done  with  transitions.  The  farmer  wants  perma- 
nence, stability,  something  to  rest  on ;  and  "  it  is 
now  believed  on  every  hand  "  that  a  fixed  duty  will 
have  no  fixity  about  it.  The  fixed  duty  would  in- 
fallibly get  unfixed  the  very  first  bad  harvest.  Such 
a  year  as  1816, 1817,  or  1818 — such  a  year  as  1826, 
such  a  year  as  1839,  1840,  or  ISil — a  second  such 
year  as  1845,  would  be  the  death  of  any  fixed  duty 
that  any  Parliament  woidd  deem  worth  the  trouble 
of  legislating  for. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  discuss  the  scheme  of 
the  fixed  duty  —  the  fixed  injustice,  and  fixed 
absurdity— that,  after  all,  is  not  to  be  fixed,  but  con- 
tingent and  terminable.  The  phantom  is  but  a 
phantom.  Nobody  wants  the  fixed  duty — nobody 
expects  it — nobody  asks  for  it — and  nobody  will 
propose  it  except  to  be  laughed  at.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
with  all  his  reputed  fondness  for  the  contents  of  las 
predecessor's  wardrobe,  is  Mown  to  have  a  special 
aversion  for  this  particular  garment.  He  is  much 
more  likely  to  send  for  the  Free  Trade  velveteens 
which  he  discarded  «ma<e  tw^**-t-hree  years  back, 
and  "  apply  them,"  according  to  the  donor's  intent 
and  his  own  first  thoughts,  "to  his  own  use" — 
figuring  them,  perhaps,  with  the  decoration,  so  akin 
to  his  peculiar  taste  in  dress,  of  a  "  vanishing  scale." 
His  predecessors,  we  must  hope,  have  by  this  time 
out-grown  the  fixed  duty  article,  and  would  deem  it 
unfit  for  their  present  wear.  If  not,  they  may  rest 
assured  that  the  country  has  outgrown  them. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  if  there  be  any  political 
party,  or  section  of  a  party,  in  tliis  country,  who 
imagine  that  the  Free  Traders  will  assist  them  in 
turning  the  present  Ministerial  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities to  a  mere  party  use,  and  improving  tho 
odium  that  attaches  to  the  "  fallacious  sliding- 
scale"  into  the  occasion  of  a  mere  party  triumph, 
they  "are  very  greatly  mistaken.  Our  war  is  not  with 
the  sliding-scale,  in  particular,  but  with  monopoly; 
and  fixed  duty  is  monopoly,  as  much  as  sliding-scale. 
We  are  perfectly  ready  to  accept  and  acknowledge 
the  volunteered  services  of  journalists  who  denounce 
the  iniquity',  and  expose  the  mischiefs,  of  the  slidiag- 
scale;  but  we  cannot  recognise  any  regular  alliance 
with  those  who — while  adopting  the  Free  Trade  argu- 
ments as  their  own,  and  talkingin  the  Free  Trade  tone 
— only  seek  to  substitute  one  form  of  monopoly  for 
another.  The  League  is  of  no  party,  and  is  too 
strong,  and  too  much  in  earnest,  to  allow  itself  to 
be  used  by  any  party.  The  men  who  head  and  lead 
the  League  make  no  pretension  to  the  character  of 
professional  politicians;  and  their  seven  years' 
struggle  for  the  popular  dissemination  of  just  {Old 
sound  principles  has  done  nothing  to  cure  their 
original  distaste  for  an  active  share  in  the  game  of 
party  politics.  With  their  strong,  deep,  and  matured 
conviction  of  the  paramount  importance  of  theFreo 
Trade  principle,  both  as  a  social  right  and  as  a 
national  policy,  they  are  totally  unprepared  to  li.-ten 
to  any  compromise  at  variance  with  it.  The  personal 
pivf',roncos,orthe  general  political  sympatliies  which 
may  attach  tlieiu  individually  to  one  eiu^s  of  public 
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nien  rather  than  to  another;  even  the  strong  sense 
which  they  may  entertain  of  past  services,  v  endered 
to  the  Free  Trade  cause  in  its  earlier  stages 
— cannot  operate  to  divertthem  from  the  path  which 
they  have  chosen,  deliberately  and  on  conviction. 
Until  the  Free  Trade  principle  shall  be  realised  on 
the  statute  hook  of  the  empire,  and  the  League  ex- 
pire in  its  own  success,  Free  Traders  can  take  no 
note  of  political  distinctions  which  they  deem  of 
secondary  and  subordinate  moment.  Of  all  the 
present  generation  of  British  statesmen — whether 
occupants  of  office,  or  aspirants  for  office — he  who 
shall  first  heartily  and  unreservedly  espouse  the 
Free  Trade  principle,  in  its  simplicity  and  entireness, 
is  the  man  who  will  wield  the  whole  amount  of  that 
moral  and  political  force  which  the  League  have 
spent  seven  laborious  years  in  accumulating. 


MINISTERIAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

The  sliding-scale  proposed  and  made  law  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1842  is  only  now  brought  into  ac- 
tive operation.  The  bounty  of  Providence  in  three 
successive  harvests  suspended  the  complex  and  ar- 
tificial system  which  had  been  devised  for  supply- 
ing food  to  the  people,  and  nature  delayed  the  action 
of  legislation.  But  the  unfavourable  season  through 
which  we  are  passing,  the  diminished  yield  of  corn, 
the  ascertained  failure  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
potato-crop,  the  proclamations  announcing  scar- 
city issued  by  the  governments  of  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Russia,  and  Turkey,  and  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  other  states 
in  Northern  Germany,  announce  that  the  sliding, 
scale  is  coming  into  stringent  operation,  and  that 
the  policy  of  its  provisious  will  be  tested  by  rigid 
experiment.  For  the  results  of  this  trial,  they  must 
fee  responsible  who  have  taken  the  supply  of  food 
from  the  natural  and  ordinary  course  of  trade  to 
subject  it  to  legislative  fetters  and  restrictions.  The 
ministers  who  proposed  and  the  majorities  which 
sanctioned  the  scheme  took  away  their  proper  func- 
tions from  the  traffickers' in  corn,  and  incurred  the 
responsibility  of  supplying  1'ood  through  the  agency 
of  their  own  devices.  Should  these  devices  fail, — 
should  a  period  of  scarcity,  with  all  its  terrible  con- 
sequences, ensue — the  ministers  aud  their  supporters 
will  be  accountable  for  the  result  to  their  country 
and  their  God. 

We  doubt  not  that  this  responsibility  is  keenly 
felt  by  the  Premier ;  he  has  never  shown  any 
want  of  sensitiveness  lo  the  accountability  which 
his  office  iuvolves.  Perhaps,  in  one  instance,  at 
least,  he  may  have  exhibited  the  feeling  too 
acutely.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  daring  the 
late  fluctuations  of  the  weather  he  must 
have  suffered  the  most  terrible  anxieties  ;  that  ever 
since  July  his  hopes  have  been  raised  by  gleams  of 
sunshine,  and  damped  again  by  showers  of  rain. 
Every  fluctuation  in  the  barometer  has  been  accom- 
panied by  doubt  and  fear ;  his  fame  as  a  Minister, 
and  his  feelings  as  a  man,  must  have  appeared  to 
him  dependent  on  the  uncertainties  of  the  most  un- 
certain of  climates ;  and  he  must  have  looked  for- 
ward to  the  severe  and  perilous  trial  which  Ids 
system  of  Com  Laws  is  about  to  undergo  with  feel- 
ings of  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  the  most  tor- 
turing to  the  mind  of  a  statesman.  His  sense  of 
re  sponsibility  and  his  feelings  of  anxiety  must  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
expressly  condemned  Ins  own  system  on  the  ground 
of  principle,  and  defended  its  continuance  merely 
on  the  expediency  of  circumstances.  He  was 
warned  that  those  circumstances  were  varying  and 
uncertain  in  their  nature  ;  that  the  most  important 
of  them — the  ability  of  the  home-growers  of  corn  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  population — was  a  mere 
gratuitous  assumption  contradicted  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  and  by  every  calcidation  of  pro- 
bability for  the  future.  But,  like  the  sailor  in  a 
vessel  which  sails  gallantly  in  fair  weather,  but  is 
unfitted  to  bear  tho  brunt  of  the  storm,  lie  enjoyed 
his  voyage  with  a  quiet  and  contented  crew, 
refusing  to  believe  any  warnings  that  tempests  are 
to  he  expected.  The  cloufls  are  gathering  round  the 
horizon;  half  of  the  States  of  the  Continent  have 
joined  in  a  general  declaration  of  European  scar- 


city; prices  are  rapidly  rising  in  England  ;  the 
labourer  already  pays  twopence  more  for  his 
loaf  than  he  did  six  weeks  ago ;  petty  grocers 
and  hucksters  already  begin  to  complain  of 
declining  custom  ;  the  cry  of  distress  is  heard  from 
Ireland  rising  above  the  clamours  of  party,  loud 
though  they  be  in  that  distracted  country.  Confident 
as  he  may  be  in  his  pilotage,  Sir  Robert  Peel  can- 
not mistake  the  signs  of  danger;  no  one  knows 
better  than  ho  does  that  the  vessel  of  protection  is 
not  sea-worthy,  and  that  in  no  more  fragile  bark 
coidd  a  statesman  have  trusted  his  fame  and  for- 
tune. Even  were  we  disposed  to  give  lum  credit 
for  no  higher  motives,  we  shoidd  believe  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  been  induced  to  contemplate  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  by  the  mental  torture  he 
has  endured,  and  the  perilous  trial  he  foresees. 
The  time  is  at  hand  when  he  must  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  his  system,  and  he  must 
be  something  more  than  man  if  he  docs  not  shrink 
from  the  issue. 

There  are  few  now  who  do  not  proclaim  that  the 
Corn  Laws  are  a  manifest  failure;  the  maintenance 
of  a  duty  of  18s.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  at  a  moment 
of  increasing  alarm,  which,  even  if  exaggerated, 
rests  on  a  certainty  of  deficiency  large  enough  to 
justify  some  share  of  apprehension,  is  an  evil  too 
monstrous  to  be  endured.  He  would  be  a  bolder 
minister  than  we  take  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  be,  who 
would  face  Parliament  in  the  midst  of  a  famine 
which  he  could  have  averted.  There  is  a  very 
general  opinion  now  that  the  ports  will  be  thrown 
open  in  Britain  as  they  have  been  in  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Russia,  and  Turkey.  This  opinion,  however, 
is  founded  more  on  the  desirableness  of  adopting 
such  a  measure  of  precaution  than  on  any  know- 
ledge of  such  a  step  being  contemplated.  Still  this 
opinion  is  evidence  of  the  direction  which  the  pub- 
lic feeling  has  taken  ;  it  shows  that  the  nation  has 
fixed  the  responsibility  of  the  Corn  Laws  on  the 
minister  by  calling  for  an  act  of  direct  ministerial 
interference  to  save  us  from  then-  perilous  and  too 
probable  results. 

Scarcity  brings  other  evils  in  its  train  likely  to 
startle  a  statesman  who  has  staked  his  fame  on  the 
success  of  his  financial  measures;  the  capital  ab- 
sorbed by  the  high  price  of  food  cripples  industry, 
prevents  speculation,  and  restricts  employment.  A 
monetary  crisis  may  aggravate  the  evils  of  scarcity 
and  increase  the  danger  of  social  derangement. 
Already  it  is  found  that  share-lists  are  affected  by 
the  reports  of  the  potato-crop  ;  Capel  Court  has  be 
come  sensitive  to  the  changes  of  temperature  in 
Gonnaught.  This  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  no 
wish  to  dilate,  but  it  is  one  of  increasing  gra  vity 
and  importance. 

Winter  is  approaching ;  the  time  for  efficacious 
action  is  limited ;  those  who  have  taken  the  respoi? 
sibility  of  regulating  the  supply  of  food  cannot 
shrink  from  then  stewardship.  We  wish  them  a 
good  deliverance  hi  the  trial  they  have  sought.  No 
remembrance  of  warnings  bestowed  in  vain  induces 
us  to  withdraw  our  sympathies  from  those  who  have 
undertaken  a  task  disproportioued  to  human 
powers.  There  must  be  no  recriminations  among 
the  crew  when  the  first  duty  is  to  save  the  ship. 
We  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  alive  to  the  dan- 
ger, and  cognisant  of  the  means  of  safety ;  if  his 
coinage  rises  proportioned  to  the  exigence  of  the 
••circumstances  around  him,  the  course  is  still  clear 
before  him ;  but  if  he  waits  to  be  swept  onward  by 
the  rising  tide  of  misery,  he  must  answer  for  his 
neglect  of  the  helm  while  the  vessel  could  be  kept 
subject  to  its  guidance. 

In  the  present  we  must  read  the  future ;  no  mea- 
sure of  mere  temporary  expediency  can,  or  ought, 
to  satisfy  the  country ;  we  must  not  so  legislate  as 
to  secure  periodical  returns  of  alarm ;  we  want  to 
be  restored  to  sound  health,  not  to  be  exposed  to  in- 
termittent fever ;  we  have  had  too  much  of  uncer- 
tainty and  insecurity.  Let  us  then  not  temporize 
with  a  system  which  has  so  often  brought  us  into 
perils;  let  us  at  once  and  for  ever  remove  the  cause 
of  jeopardy;  then;  must  be  no  compromise  with  in- 
justice, no  dalliance  with  the  fragments  of  impolicy; 
The  change  to  be  effectual  must  be  linal,  and  to  be 
final  must  be  complete.   Nothing  short  of  tliis  can 


either  satisfy  or  save  the  nation ;  and  those  who 
dream  of  mediating  between  the  righteous  claims  of 
the  many  and  the  sordid  demands  of  the  few  must 
be  taught  that  higglers  in  scarcity  and  4mxterers  in 
distress  have  no  right  to  expect  a  hearing;  that 
their  mock-auction  of  terms  will  find  no  bidders, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  full  and  perfect  measure  of 
justice  will  either  meet  the  present  crisis  or  prevent 
its  future  recurrence.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
must  be  total,  unconditional,  and  immediate. 


A  FEW  FACTS  FOR  THE  STANDARD'S 
LEISURE. 

That  the  Standard  should  make  much  of  the 
monopolist  success  at  Wigan,  last  week,  is  what  we 
can  quite  well  understand.  Monopoly  is  just  now 
in  the  humour  to  be  thankful  for  small  mercies. 
The  replacing  of  one  Ministerial  borough  member 
by  another,  in  the  last  week  of  a  registration  which 
gives  South  Lancashire,  Middlesex,  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  to  the  Free  Traders — at  a  time, 
too,  when  it  begins  to  look  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  ministerial  members  will  ever  again  be 
asked  for  a  monopolist  vote — is  a  triumph  of  so 
very  moderate  and  qualified  a  description,  that  it 
seems  positively  cincl  to  say  a  word  to  mar  the 
delight  of  our  happy  and  easily-pleased  contem- 
porary. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  always  kindness,  in  the  long 
run,  to  let  the  whole  truth  be  known  just  as  it  is  ; 
and  wc  feel  that  the  common  debt  of  benevolence 
which  man  owes  to  man,  requires  us  to  take  the 
trouble  of  disabusing  our  contemporary  of  his  plea- 
sant hallucination,  and  endeavouring  to  reduce  his 
estimate  of  things  to  the  sober  proportions  of 
reality.  We  must,  then,  inform  him,  that  tins 
Wigan  election,  of  which  he  had  so  much  to  say 
on  Saturday  last,  does  not  quite  bear  out  his  san- 
guine inference  as  to  the  declining  popularity  of 
the  League,  and  the  League's  principles.  It  no 
more  ]iroves  the  League  to  be  dying  in  this  present 
year  1845,  than  his  frequently  renewed  certificates 
of  the  League's  death  and  burial  prove  that  the  ob- 
ject of  Ins  terror  departed  this  life  one,  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  years  ago.  The  borough  of  Wigan 
just  maintains  its  status  quo  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  it  has  maintained  (vide  Mr.  George 
Wilson's  speech  at  Manchester,  on  the  25th  of  last 
October)  its  status  quo  in  the  registration  courts. 
The  League  have  lost  nothing  in  Wigan — they 
have  only  to  regret  that  they  have  gained  nothing. 
The  fact  is,  good  Standard,  the  people  of  Wigan 
have  not,  in  their  decision  of  last  week,  pronounced 
any  opinion,  one  way  or  the  other,  on  the  merits  of 
Free  Trade  and  the  League.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  their  thoughts.  The  Wigan  election, 
like  the  Sunderland  election,  did  not  turn  on  Free 
Trade  and  the  League.  The  Wigan  electors  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  deciding  on  the  claims  of 
rival  candidates  on  a  principle  with  which  Free 
Trade  and  the  League  have  nothing  to  do — 
n-uunely,  the  "  local  interests"  principle.  The  Wigan 
reading  of "  local  interests"  is  not  quite  identical 
with  the  Sunderland  reading,  but  the  principle'  is 
essentially  the  same.  Sunderland  votes  for  docks 
and  railways — Wigan  for  the  humbler  and  more 
transient",  hut  perhaps  more  tangible  local  advan- 
tage of  a  brisk  market,  held  at  septennial  intervals, 
for  threadb  are  coats,  cracked  crockery,  boots  that 
let  in  watei-,  and  canary-birds  that  won't  sing — a 
description  of  valuables  which,  if  report  speaks 
truly,  have  or/  various  occasions  realised  for  their 
fortunate  possessors  the  most  extraordinary  prices. 
Of  the  five  or  si  A  hundred  electors  who  compose  the 
Wigan  constitue  ncy,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred — a 
number  sufficiei  it  to  turn  the  scale  of  a  contest 
under  ordinary  oi mm i stances — arc  thoroughly  in- 
doctrinated with  the  principle  that  a  man's  vote  is 
worth  exactly  w:h  at  it  will  fetch  in  the  market  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock  on  polling  day. 

As  the  Standmi  has  deemed  it  expedient,  apropos 
of  Wigan,  to  raise  the  question  of  the  growing 
or  declining  popularity  of  the  League  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  the  League  is  the  exponent,  wej 
may  take  tho  opportunity  of  furuisliing  our  contem- 
porary with  a  few  fects,  which  may  materially  help 
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Mm  in  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion.  Freely  ad- 
mitting that  monopoly  is,  as  a  general  rule,  strong 
where  electoral  honesty  is  weak,  and  electoral  inde- 
pendence unknown — that  in  little  borough  constitu- 
encies where  the  agencies  of  bribery  and  corruption 
can  be  conveniently  brought  to  bear — in  county 
constituencies  that  recognise  the  proprietory  rights 
of  dukes,  earls,  and  marquises,  and  whose  decision 
may  be  .anticipated  by  the  Stanley  rule  of  political 
arithmetic — "calculating  the  number  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  and  weighing  the  number  of  oc- 
cupiers  under  them," — and  in  constituencies  which 
are,  as  the  phrase  goes,  'under  influence"  monopoly 
is,  very  generally,  in  the  ascendant  j — we  beg  to  re- 
mind the  Standard,  that  the  large  popular  constitu- 
encies, where  the  electors  really  elect,  are  with  us, 
almost  without  an  exception.  It  is  sufficient  to 
mention  the  names  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  Wolverhampton,  and  Stockport, 
to  show  on  which  side  the  balance  of  "  popularity" 
inclines.  Birmingham  and  Leeds  are  accidentally 
and  temporarily  divided  on  our  question,  9  nd  for 
the  present,  answer  ambiguously ;  the  nex  election 
may  possibly  elicit  a  more  distinct  response.  Then 
we  have  all  the  Scottish  boroughs,  Falkirk  and  Had- 
dington excepted — exceptions  which,  we  rather  ex- 
pect, will  not  survive  the  duration  of  the  present 
Parliament.  A  most  significant  fact  is  this ; — the 
moral,  intelligent,  and  independent  town  constitu- 
encies of  Scotland — untainted  by  the  hereditary 
corruptions  of  the  old  electoral  system,  and 
ignorant  of  what  is  meant  by  "  influence  " 
—  are  all  but  unanimous  in  the  cause  of 
commercial  and  industrial  freedom:  It  is  need- 
less, however,  to  pursue  the  enumeration  in 
further  detail.  There  is  one  short  answer  to  the 
"popularity'  question  —  The  City  of  London. 
Can  the  Standard  inform  us  how  many  Wigans  it 
would  take,  by  the  political  multiplication  table,  to 
make  one  London  ? 

We  need  hardly  go  on  to  remind  our  readers  that 
such  of  the  large  towns  as  are,  wholly  or  in  part, 
against  us,  are  places  which  have  long  been  noto- 
rious for  the  venality  and  debauchery  of  large  por- 
tions of  then-  constituencies — as  witness  Liverpool, 
Hid],  Bristol,  Cambridge,  Norwich,  and  Ipswich. 
Wherever  popular  opinion  is  free,  and  the  suffrage 
exercised  honestly  and  independently,  the  Free 
Trade  cause  is  triumphant — triumphant  in  a  tole- 
rably exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  free- 
dom, honesty,  and  independence.  All  which  the 
monopolists  are  perfectly  well  aware  of;  and  ac- 
cordingly, they  take  excellent  care  to  avoid  the  oc- 
casions of  contests  where  their  defeat  is  foreknown. 
It  is  a  curious  result  and  evidence  of  the  present 
state  of  opinion  in  the  large  and  independent 
popular  constituencies,  that  the  monopolist  mem- 
bers, by  whom  a  few  of  them  happen  just  now  to 
be  represented,  are  virtual};  disabled  from  talcing 
office  under  the  crown.  It  is  only  the  members  for 
corrupt  or  close  pocket  boroughs,  or  for  equally 
close  pocket  counties,  that  dare  accept  any  Govern- 
ment office  which  would  necessitate  an  appeal  to 
then  constituents  for  re  election.  To  be  Member 
for  the  City  of  London,  or  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire, is  a  high  honour,  undoubtedly  :  but  to  a  mo- 
nopolist, a  painfully  embarrassing  one.  For  a  gen- 
tleman occupying  that  proud  but  awkward  position, 
the  acceptance  of  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  would  in- 
volve the  forfeiture  of  a  place  in  the  Legislature ; 
the  superstructure  of  his  political  ambition  could 
only  be  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  foundation.  Of 
course  the  experiment  is  never  tried.  The  good 
things  which  a  monopolist  ministry  has  from  time 
to  time  to  give  away  among  its  friends,  arc  for  the 
present  monopolized  by  that  humbler  but  more  for- 
tunate class  of  its  Parliamentary  adherents  whose 
dependent  or  venal  constituencies  may  be  safely  re- 
lied upon  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  appli- 
cation for  renewed  confidence. 

As  the  Standard  takes  so  much  interest  in  this 
inquiry,  may  wc  beg  our  contemporary  to  favour  us 
at  his  earliest  leisure  with  his  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion— Whether  is  it  possible  for  any  monopolist 
memW  of  the  House  of  Commons,  representing 
South  Lancashire,  or  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 


or  Middlesex,  or  any  one  of  the  metropolitan  bo- 
roughs, to  accept  a  Government  appointment  of  a 
nature  requiring  his  re-election  by  his  constituents? 


LORD  ASHLEY  ON  "  DESTINY." 
We  have-  seldom  read  any  document  emanating 
from  a  public  man,  which  evinces  a  more  complete 
and  cowardly  disregard  of  .public  duty  —  a  more: 
thorough  lack  of  the  manly  and  honourable  sense 
of  public  responsibility — than  Lord  Ashley's  recent 
letter  "  to  the  gentry,  clergy,  and  freeholder*  of  the 
county  of  Dorset."  After  alluding  to  a  rumoured 
dissatisfaction,  on  the  part  of  a  "  numerous  and 
respectable"  section  of  his  constituents,  with  his 
political  conduct,  and  informing  them  that  "  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  shall  hare  the  -pleasure  this  year 
of  attending  any  of  their  agricultural  anniver- 
saries," Ins  lordship  proceeds  in  the  following 
strain : — 

"  I  will  seize  this  occasion  to  touch  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
Laics,  mid  the  certain  result  of  the  present  movement  against 
them.  It  appears  to  me  that  their  destiny  is 
fixed  ;  and  that  the  leading  men  of  the  great  parties  in  the 
legislature  are  by  no  means  disinclined  to  their  eventual 
abolition.  The  debates  of  last  session  have  left  no  doubt 
on  this  head — both  the  caudidatcs  for  power,  and  the  occu- 
pants of  it,  approximated  so  much  more  closely  than  at  any 
former  period,  that  most  of  the  hearers  were  induced  to 
believe  that  their  difference  was  less  a  matter  of  principle 
than  a  question  of  time. 

"  If  this  he  so,  it  is  needless  to  argue  the  policy 
or  impolicy  or  such  a  chaxge  ;  it  would  rather  be  wise 
to  consider  in  what  way  you  can  break  the  force  of  an 
inevitable  blow.  The'sudden  repeal  of  these  laws  would  lie 
destructive  ;  the  gradual  abolition  of  them  would  be  less  iu- 
jiuious.  You  have,  at  this  moment,  the  power  to  offer  such 
terms  ;  there  is  no  certainty  that  you  will  retaiu  it  much 
longer — our  actual  prosperity  must  come  to  an  end  ;  and 
then  tlie  wide  and  fearful  pressure  of  commercial  distress, 
with  the  hostility  on  the  one  side,  and  the  in- 
difference on  the  other,  of  the  great  political  chiefs,  will 
leave  you,  in  an  hour  of  especial  difficulty,  altogether  with- 
out a  refuge  or  resource." 

Bather  hard  on  the  Dorsetshire  "  gentry,  clergy, 
and  freeholders,"  who  made  Lord  Ashley  a  legis- 
lator that  he  might  uphold  their  "protection" 
by  lus  votes  and  speeches,  to  be  told  in  this  cool, 
oft-hand  way,  that  the  question  is  already  disposed 
of  by  "  destiny  " — that  the  Dii  Majorca  of  the  Le- 
gislature, the  "  leading  men  of  the  great  parties," 
have  so  ruled  it  among  themselves — and  that  it 
doesn't  signify  talking  about  "the  policy  or  impolicy 
of  such  a  change,"  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  the  "  destiny  "  of  protection  is  "  fixed" — 
though  not  altogether  by  the  "  leading  men  of  the 
great  parties  ;"  but  it  is  not  exactly  in  this  way  that 
a  representative  of  the  people — especially  a  man  of 
Lord  Ashley's  pretensions  to  political  sanctity — 
should  make  his  constituents  acquainted  with  the 
fact.  Of  all  the  virtues,  or  substitutes  for  virtue, 
that  the  world  ever  saw,  this  of  submission  to 
"destiny"  is  the  most  equivocal — convenient  cloak, 
as  it  is,  for  any  cowardice  or  treachery  that  a  man 
may  deem  convenient.  Is  protection  a  right  or  a 
wrong  thing,  a  good  or  a  bad  thing? — is  the 
question  for  an  honest  politician  to  ask,  and  to  an- 
swer, as  he  best  may,  for  his  own  and  the  public 
guidance.  If  protection  be,  in  Lord  Ashley's  judg- 
ment, just  and  beneficent,  it  is  his  duty  to  struggle 
to  the  last  against  the  adverse  destiny  that  menaces 
with  ruin  the  rights  and  interests  which  have  been 
confided  to  his  guardianship.  If  protection  be  un- 
just and  baneful,  and  the  "  destiny"  but  a  short  way 
of  expressing  the  necessity  winch  exists  for  its  abro- 
gation, it  is  Lord  Asldey's  duty  to  show  its  iniqui 
tous  and  pernicious  character,  and  endeavour  to 
enlist  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  his  consti- 
tuents on  the  side  of  truth  and  right.  To  run  away 
from  the  question  in  this  manner  is  a  piece  of  shab- 
biness  and  poltroonery,  which  no  man  could  be 
guilty  of  who  respected  himself,  his  constituents,  ot- 
itis duty.  Had  Lord  Ashley  told  the  men  of  Dor- 
setshire, in  1841,  that  according  to  his  notion 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  Members  of  Parliament 
are  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  "  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  great  parties"  —  made  to  move 
just  as  the  said  leading  men  may  be  pleased 
to  pull  the  wires  —  with  no  other  or  higher 
duty  than  that  of  blindly  executing,  or  mutely  en- 
during, the  "destiny"  of  which  "great  political 
chiefs  "  are  the  sovereign  arbiters — we  are  very  sure 
that  the  men  of  Dorsetshire  would  not  have  waited 
till  now  to  look  out,  as  it  seems  they  are  doing,  for 


"  some  other  gentleman,  whose  principles  and  whose 
practice  are  more  in  accordance  with  their  views." 

Lord  Ashley's  real  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
Corn  Law — if  he  have  one — he  leaves  in  the  con- 
venient ambiguity  which  befits  a  politician  who 
talks  about  "  destiny"  when  he  ought  to  be  think- 
ing of  duty,  and  makes  over  the  fee  simple  of  his 
conscience  and  understanding  to  "the  leading  men 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  Legislature."  He  speaks 
of  "  sudden  repeal "  as  "  destructive,"  and  of  "gra- 
dual abolition "  as  only  "less  injurious:"  yet  he 
goes  on  to  say  that,  as  matters  stand,  "  our  actual 
prosperity  must  come  to  an  end,"  and  be  followed  by 
a  "wide  and  fearful  pressure  of  commercial  distress" 
— of  which  commercial  distress  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Law  is,  by  implication,  indicated  as  the  ap- 
propriate remedy.  We  are  not  disposed  to  give 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  finding  a  meaning  which  it 
was  probably  his  lordship's  purpose  to  hide;  but 
wc  cannot  forbear  noting  the  characteristically  cold- 
blooded and  heartless  tone  in  which  this  philan- 
thropic statesman  speaks  of  "  commercial  distress." 
Not  a  syllable  of  remonstrance  with  the  gentry, 
clergy,  and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  on 
the  cruelty  of  maintaining  a  lav/,  of  which,  in  the 
event  of  its  prolonged  continuance,  a  "  wide  and 
fearful  pressure  of  commercial  distress  "  will  neces- 
sitate the  repeal.  Not  a  whispered  hint  on  the 
Christian  and  moral  duty  of  preventing  the  commer 
cial  distress  by  repealing  the  cruel  law  beforehand. 
Not  a  breath  even  of  anticipatory  sympathy  with  the 
victims  of  the  coming  distress.  The  good  man 
Brinks  of  "  commercial  distress" — "  wide  and  fear- 
ful" commercial  distress — not  as  a  national  cala- 
mity to  be  deprecated  for  its  own  sake,  and  if  pos- 
sible prevented  by  timely  legislation,  but  as  an 
awkward  and  disagreeable  contingency  for  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  which  will  seriously  embarrass 
landlords  in  their  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  "  leave  them,  in  an  hour  of  especial  dif- 
ficulty, altogether  without  a  refuge  or  resource." 

From  this  senatorial  epistle,  farmers  may  see 
what  they  have  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  men 
in  whom  they  have  put  then  trust.  Truly  they  are 
living  in  a  "  house  of  cards,"  as  Sir  James  Graham 
calls  it.  The  moment  the  minister  gives  the  word, 
down  it  all  comes  together.  One  little  sentence  in  a 
Queen's  speech,  and  we  shall  have  "farmers' 
friends"  by  the  dozen  discovering  impromptu  that 
Free  Trade  is  "  destiny,"  and  that  it  were  an  idle 
waste  of  words  "  to  argue  the  policy  or  impolicy  of 
such  a  change."  A  cool  and  civd  sneer  at "  agri- 
cultural anniversaries"  may  perhaps  serve  to  season 
the  announcement  that  the  agricultural  interest  is 
made  for  the  Peel  ministry,  and  not  the  Peel 
ministry  for  the  agricultural  interest,  and  that 
farmers  and  farmers'  friends  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Peel  law  but  to  obey  it. 

If  the  farmers  of  England  are  wise,  they  will  cast 
off,  at  once  and  for  ever,  all  confidence  in  the  legis- 
lative promises  of  men  who  shuffle  off  then-  respon- 
sibilities on  Peel  and  destiny  ;  they  will  demand  a 
settlement  of  the  question,  such  as  shaU  for  ever 
take  them  and  their  interests  out  of  the  keeping  of 
slippery  politicians — and  wdl  resolve  to  be  hence- 
forth masters  of  then  own1  "  destiny"  as  a  section  of 
the  one  great  industrial  interest  of  British  producers. 


CONVERSION  AND  PERVERSION. 
Among  the  many  indications  of  an  approaching 
change  in  the  system  of  our  commercial  policy,  not 
the  least  significant  is  the  ingenuity  displayed  by 
ministerial  writers  in  devising  arguments  to  excuse 
a  departure  from  the  policy  which  they  have  hitherto 
advocated,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  vindicating 
whatever  course  they  may  hereafter  deem  it  expe- 
dient  to  adopt.  As  a  general  rulo  of  policy  it  is 
wise  to  receive  the  aid  of  new  converts  without  too 
narrowly  scrutinising  the  motives  by  which  they 
have  been  led  to  adopt  the  true  faith;  but  when 
these  converts  appear  to  be  halting  between  two 
opinions,  and  endeavouring  to  assume  an  attitude 
which  may  enable  them  to  propose  terms  of  com  • 
promise,  the  reasons  which  they  assign  must  not 
pass  unquestioned,  for  from  them  we  may  form 
some  opinion  of  the  sort  of  aid  likely  to  be  derived 
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from  such  now  associates.  In  the  Standard  of 
Tuesday  night  we  find  the  following  paragraph :  it 
is  a  specimen  of  that  style  of  reasoning  which  may 
mean  anytliing  or  nothing,  which  may  he  hereafter 
quoted  to  justify  the  writer  for  persevering  in  his 
present  course,  or  for  veering  round  to  any  con- 
ceivahle  point  of  the  compass. 

_  "  That  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  only  a  question  of 
time  may  ho  most  simply  demonstrated  hy  the  solution  of  a 
very  plain  question  in  arithmetic.  If  the  supply  of  corn  in- 
creases more  rapidly  than  the  population,  as  lias  heeu  the 
case  for  many  years  (thanks  to  the  Com  Laws,  which  have 
so  nearly  done  their  work),  it  is  ohvions  that  a  time  must 
arise  when  supply  and  demand  shall  he  balanced,  and  when 
the  price  of  corn  must  commence  a  rapid  course  of  decline, 
unless  in  the  interim  provision  he  made  greatly  to  augment 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  consumers.  But  these  pecuniary 
resources  cannot  he  augmented  to  the  extent  necessary  save 
by  the  extension  of  commerce — a  preparative  more  necessary 
to  the  interests  of  agriculturists  than  of  any  other  class. 
The  Anti-Corn-Law  League  say  that,  the  time  for  that  pre- 
parative has  already  arrived.  We  assert,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  difference  of  average  prices  in  this  country,  and  in 
the  corn-growing  countries  of  the  Continent,  proves  that 
time  to  he  somewhat  distant ;  hut  come  it  must,  sooner  or 
later,  and  they  are  the  worst  enemies  of  agriculturists  who 
would  conceal  from  them  the  truth." 

It  is  assumed  that  the  homp  supply  of  corn  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  population:  we 
should  he  glad  to  see  the  estimates  on  which  this 
conclusion  is  founded ;  hut  even  supposing  that 
this  were  the  fact,  the  real  question  is,  whether  the 
supply  of  home-grown  corn  is  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  our  population,  and  if  not,  whether  there  is  any 
prospect  of  such  an  increase  as  would  render  us  in- 
dependent of  foreign  supplies?  Assuredly  there 
cannot  he  a  sufficient  supply  of  corn  in  a  country 
where  "  seven  millions  are  rejoicing  in  potatoes," 
and  where  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
persons  are  dependent  on  puhlie  charity.  Any 
increase  in  the  growth  of  wheat  has  been  accom- 
panied hy  a  decrease  in  the-  growth  of  the  inferior 
grains,  and  the  substitution  of  potatoes  for  oats, 
barley,  and  rye.  The  extension  of  manufacturing 
industry  has  certainly  increased  the  demand  for 
bread,  and  the  fanners  in  the  agricultural  districts 
which  supply  the  manufacturing  towns  have  exerted 
themselves  to  meet  this  demand  hy  extending  the 
cultivation  of  wheat;  but  the  wheat  sent  to  the 
manufacturing  districts  has  been  obtained  by  grind- 
ing down  the  agricultural  labourers;  and  if  the  food 
of  operatives  has  been  improved,  that  of  farm- 
labourers  has  been  deteriorated.  The  proportion 
between  the  home  supply  of  food  and  the  wants  of 
the  population  may  be  tried  by  another  test — the 
amount  of  foreign  imports.  Now  the  quantity  of 
foreign  wheat  retained  for  home  consumption  be- 
tween 1831  and  1835,  botli  years  inclusive,  was 
l,fi56,189  quarters ;  and  between  183G  and  1840, 
both  years  inclusive,  it  was  (>,482,ii30  quarters;  and 
in  the  four  years  ending  last  January  the  amount 
was  6,0(10,059  quarters. 

But  whatever  increase  there  has  been  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  it  has  clearly  arisen  not  from  the 
Corn  Laws  but  in  spite  of  them.  The  increase  by 
universal  consent  is  owing  to  the  demand  produced 
by  the  manufacturing  population,  but  the  pros- 
perous career  of  that  population  has  been  most 
seriously  impeded  by  the  restrictions  which  these 
laws  have  placed  on  commercial  enterprise.  Now 
the  increase  of  imports  iu^the  periods  we  have  just 
contemplated  shows  that  English  produce  has  been 
unable  to  meet  this  demand,  in  spite  of  the  disad- 
vantages to  which  the  manufacturers  are  subjected. 
But  says  the  Standard — ".The  Corn  Laws  have 
done  their  work  ;"  and  so  they  have  in  one  sense; 
they  have  not  wrought  any  of  the  good  that  was 
hoped,  and  they  have  produced  infinitely  greater 
evil  than  was  anticipated. 

Looking  at  the  steady  increase  of  imports  when 
we  take  an  average  of  quinquennial  or  decennial 
periods,  we  cannot  anticipate  a  period  when  the 
corn  of  home-growth  will  be  more  than  suilicient  for 
the  wants  of  the  British  people;  but  we,  on  the 
contrary,  think  that  this  very  season  conveys  strong 
indications  of  a  contrary  result.  Low  prices  have 
been  the  great  stimulus  to  agricultural  improve- 
ment, by  forcing  farmers  to  look  for  their  profits  to' 
increased  production.  Unfortunately  we  have  no- 
authoritative  agricultural  statistics  to  which  we  can. 
refer  as  evidence,  but  one  fact  is  within  the  cogni- 
sance of  everybody,  that  the.  leaders  and  guides  of 


agricultural  societies  did  not  begin  to  lecture  the 
farmers  on  the  necessity  of  improvement  until  the 
progress  of  the  League  had  shaken  their  confidence 
in  the  continuance  of  protection. 

We  believe  that  the  English  fanners,  if  they  had 
fair  play,  could  easily  compete  with  any  in  the 
world  in  the  growth  of  the  superior  corn;  but  to  do 
so  they  must  have  command  over  a  cheap  supply  of 
the  inferior  corn.  They  must  be  able  to  feed  their 
cattle  with  maize,  beans,  &c,  in  order  to  have 
means  of  so  fertilising  the  soil  as  to  render  it  able 
to  support  a  large  growth  of  wheat.  They  are  now, 
like  the  cotton  manufacturers  two  years  ago,  paying 
a  tax  on  the  raw  material,  and  receiving  in  return  a 
protecting  ditty  which  fails  them  at  the  moment 
that  its  assistance  is  most  wanted. 

The  Standard  hints  that  the  prices  of  corn  in 
England  are  sinking  gradually  to  the  Continental 
level,  and  when  that  point  is  attained,  the  writer  is 
prepared  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  To  reach  that  point,  however,  England 
must  lose  her  superiority  in  manufacturing  pro- 
duction, and  then  the  Com  Laws  will  have  done  then- 
work  with  a  vengeance.  So  long  as  the  English 
fanners  have  large  consuming  markets  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  close  to  their  own  door,  so  long 
and  no  longer  will  they  be  able  to  command  higher 
prices  than  their  Continental  rivals;  but  if,  by  per- 
severance in  unjust  and  impolitic  restrictions,  they 
diminish  the  consuming  powers  of  their  customers, 
and  stimulate  manufacturing  rivalry  abroad,  they 
will  of  necessity  produce  a  decline  of  their  own 
prices,  to  an  extent  which  will  bo  directly  propor- 
tioned to  the  length  of  their  perseverance  in  demon- 
strated absurdity. 


THE  FREE  TKADE  BAZAAR. 
(From  the  Manchester  Times  of  Saturday.) 

The  Free  Trade  Hall,  converted  into  a  Tudor  Hall,  is  at 
this  moment  a  scene  of  great  attraction.  And  well  it  de- 
serves to  he ;  for  of  all  the  rare  displays  we  have  seen  in 
Manchester  at  fancy  fairs,  this  surpasses  all.  We  were 
curious  to  see  what  would  be  the  result  of  Mr.  Grieve's  skill, 
and  the  effect  he  has  produced  is  beyond  our  anticipations. 
The  appearance  of  the  place  is  nothing  like  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  in  spectacles  of  this  kind — mere  tempo- 
rary fittings  of  white  and  pink  drapery,  designed  to  convey  a 
notion  of  eastern  magnificence,  but  disclosing  too  visibly  the 
presence  of  mere"  glitter  and  tinsel :  it  is  a  place  more  ac- 
cordant with  our  own  English  feelings  of  substance  aud 
reality.  In  fact,  the  artist  has  taken  the  building  as  it  stands 
to  engraft  his  design  upon  it,  and  decorating  it  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  interior  of  one  of  our  own  ancient  halls  has  pro- 
duced an  effect  at  once  calculated  to  excite  surprise  and  ad- 
miration. He  has  gone  back  to  the  middle  ages  for  a  de- 
sign; but  in  the  execution  of  the  details  he  has  brought  to 
bear  the  perfection  and  refinement  of  modern  skill,  blending 
the  whole  with  singular  judgment.  There  is  nothing  gor- 
geous or  grand  about  it;  but  the  different  parts  are  all  in 
harmony,  and  everything  about  it  is  at  once  chaste  and 
classic.  The  place  is  not  one  which  would  excite  gaping 
wonderment  at  a  glance  ;  but  it  rivets  attention  and  Invites 
examination.  It  would  he  idle  to  attempt  a  description  which 
would  convey  a  notion  to  the  reader,  and  we  prefer  inviting 
him  to  a  personal  inspection — espec  hilly  as,  while  gratifying 
his  curiosity,  he  may  be  led  to  aid  an  undertaking  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  great  national  benefit. 

The  stalls  are  arranged  with  great  judgment,  so  as  to  allow 
the  utmost  facility  of  approach,  and  at  the  same  time  plenty 
of  space  for  promenade.  They  extend  lengthwise  up  the  hall, 
one  range  at  either  side  being  under  the  galleries,  and  then 
two  double  ranges  down  the  centre.  Between  these,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  floor,  is  the  elegant  bronzed  fountain,  used 
at  Covent  Garden,  arid  contributed  by  Messrs.  Barge  and  Co., 
Colebrookdale :  it  stands  in  a  kind  of  charmed  circle,  formed 
hy  a  double  or  treble  row  of  choice  and  rare  plants  in  pots, 
and  throws  around  it  a  delightful  aud  refreshing  sense  of 
coolness  upon  the  scene.  Then  at  the  foot  of  the  room,  pro- 
jecting from  the  platform,  in  the  form  of  n  half  circle,  is  a 
stall  loaded  with  confectionary  and  other  refreshments.  The 
platform  itself  is  converted  into  a  picture  gallery,  stored  with 
a  vast  collection  of  paintings,  drawings  and  engravings, 
many  of  them  works  of  considerable  merit. 

Returning  to  the  entrance,  which  is  from  Peter-street,  to 
notice  the  stalls  more  particularly,  we  come  to  those  under 
the  galleiy.  The  first  is  a  stall  displaying  a  large  collection 
of  ironmongery,  contributed  hy  Mr.  J.  I  lay  ward,  and  also  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cutlery.  The  next  stall,  which 
stretches  for  a  considerable  length  up  the  wall,  is  a  sort,  of 
museum,  stored  with  all  kinds  of  curiosities :  including 
stuffed  birds,  insects,  shells,  aud  models  of  iron  bridges, 
breakwaters,  atal  other  scientific  inventions.  The  third  Stall 
exhibits  a  goodly  show  of  geological  specimens  ;  and  the 
fourth,  which  is  the  top,  is  a  stall  for  tlie  sale  of  hooks,  at 
which  Mr.  Godeby  and  Mr.  W.  ShuttJeworth  preside,  and 
exert  themselves  with  wonderful  assiduity  and  patience  to 
disseminate  knowledge.  The  stalls  under  the  other  side 
gallery — that  next  Wiudmill-street — are  stored  chiefly  with 
mechanical  instruments,  or  models  of  different  machines, 
and  of  ships,  aud  of  Indian  and  other  foreign  eiuiosities.  In- 
deed, nearly  half  of  this  range  of  stalls  arc  occupied  with 
models  of  ships — a  whole  fleet  of  the  British  navy  in  triiffln. 
tare,  with  a  convoy  of  merchantmen.  This,  wc  presume,  is 
meant  to  illustrate  the  present  state  of  things  ;  when  Free 
Trade  is  predominant  there  will  no  longer  be  a  need  for 
"  protection"  of  this  kind  more  than  the  oilier.  Upon  these 
stalls  arc  also  observed  a  set  of  dies  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  screws,  and  a  set  of  standard  gnages,  contributed  hy 
Messrs.  Whilworlh.  An  o'd  spinning-wheel  of  the  time  of 
our  great  great-grandmothers,' contributed  by  Mr.  G.  hi.  Bale, 


is  also  an  object  of  much  curiosity  in  these  times  of  spin - 
tling-jennies  and  double-deckers.  Then  there  is  a  box  of 
specimens  illustrating  the  process  of  the  Alpaca  manufac- 
ture, the  model  of  a  twist  doubling  machine,  and  a  case  of 
cotton,  in  different  compartments,  exhibiting  the  material  in 
its  raw  state  and  in  the  different  processes  of  combing  and 
preparation  for  manufacture.  In  other  parts  of  the  room— 
in  spare  corners  here  and  there— are  also  many  objects  of 
interest  which  would  occupy  too  much  room,  or  are  too  cum- 
brous for  stidls :  such  for  instance  is  a  case  of  circular  saws, 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Spear  aud  Co.,  Sheffield,  and  one  of 
very  costly-wrought  files. 

The  ladies'  stalls  are,  as  usual,  loaded  with  articles  of  inte- 
rest to  ladies,  and  occasionally  to  gentlemen  also;  all  kinds 
of  needle  work,  gimcrackeries  of  every  description,  executed 
in  the  most  elaborate  and  skilful  manner  no  doubt,  but  such 
as  wc  cannot  pretend  to  understand  the  use  of,  and  as  would 
more  than  puzzle  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  explain.  These 
stalls,  however,  are  all  the  rage,  and  are  literally  besieged 
with  visitors  from  morning  till  night.  They  are  23  in  num- 
ber, and  are  presided  over  by  the  following  ladies: — 

Stall  No.  1— Mrs.  Scott,  of  Manchester,  and  Mrs.  Har- 
rison, of  London. 

2.  Mrs.  Stephens  and  the  Misses  Bright,  of  Rochdale. 

3.  Mrs.  Lucas  and  Mrs.  T.  Bright,  of  Rochdale. 

4.  Mrs.  Houtson. 

5.  Mrs.  G.  Wilson,  Mrs.  S.  Lees,  and  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  Torkingtou. 

0.  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Rawson. 

7.  Mrs.  Massie,  Miss  Grant,  Miss  Cathrall,  aud  Miss 
Bates. 

8.  Miss  Johnson,  of  Nottingham. 
0.  Mrs.  R.  R.  Moore. 

10.  Mrs.  Piatt,  Stalybridge. 

11.  Mrs.  Gill  and  Miss  Gill; 

12.  Mrs.  Hacking,  of  Bury. 
1".  Mrs.  M'Kerrow. 

1 1.  Mrs.  Higgins  and  Mrs.  Cobdeu. 
15.  Mrs.  Brotlierton  and  Mrs.  Harvey. 

Miss  WooJbv 
1 7.  Mrs.  Arujstr.mg. 

is.  Mrs.  W.  Bickham  and  Miss  Southwell. 
IV.  Miss  Satterthwaitc  and  Mrs.  Kdward  Hall. 

20.  Mrs.  Moliiieux,  Mrs.  Swindells,  and  Miss  Ker. 

21 .  Mrs.  Kershaw  and  Miss  Scott. 

22.  Mrs.  Ash  worth. 

23.  (For  refreshment.)  Mrs.  Woolley,  Mrs.  Matlcy,  the 
two  Miss  Buttcrworths  (of  Rochdale),  Miss  Woodcock,  and 

Miss  Owen. 

Now  that  we  have  given  a  list  of  the  presiding  deities — 
comprising  all  that  is  fair  to  look  upon  and  agreeable  in 
manners— can  we  wonder  that  the  ladies'  stalls  are  the  most 

attractive  '.' 

The  bazaar  was  opened  on  Wednesday ;  and  although  the 
day  was  unfavourable  throughout  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
tinuous fall  of  rain,  there  was  a  large  company,  and  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  doors  and  stalls  realised  nearly  300/.,  an  amount 
which  in  other  bazaars  would  be  thought  enormous. 

The  receipts  on  Thursday,  the  weather  being  more  favour- 
able, were  iHOl.,  but  yesterday  ( Friday)  we  had  bad  weather 
again,  and  the  receipts  fell  off  slightly  ;  we  did  not  hear  the 
e>:act  amount.  To-day,  there  will  be  a  novel  attraction — the 
presence  of  a  youthful  Arabian  prince,  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  who,  we  believe,  arrived  in  town  last 
night.  He  comes  here,  we  are  told,  with  a  request  to  the 
mayor  from  influential  quarters  that  he  shall  be  treated  with 
the  consideration  he  is  entitled  to  by  his  birth,  and  intro- 
duced to  the  principal  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  wit- 
nessing the  processes  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  He  break- 
fasts this  morning  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  at  10  o'clock,  where 
Mr.  Cobden  aud  other  gentlemen  are  invited  to  meet  him, 
and  he  visits  the  bazaar  about  12  o'clock. 

(From  tlte  Manchester  Guardian  of  Wednesday.') 

In  our  last  we  gave  the  receipts  of  the  first  three 
days  at  this  bazaar.  On  Saturday  it  was  honoured 
with  several,  visits  of  a  remarkable  character.  In  the  after- 
noon, upwards  of  nine  hundred  workpeople  of  Messrs.  John 
Bright  and  Br  others,  Rochdale,  had  a  holiday  given  them  by 
their  employers.  A  special  train  conveyed  them  to  Man- 
chester, and  the  firm  gave  them  free  admission  to  the  baza;u\ 
They  walked  in  procession,  headed  by  a  baud  of  music, 
through  the  streets  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  where  they  promenaded  with  great  delight  for 
some  time,  observing  the  greatest  order  and  decorum,  and 
most  of  them  making  small  purchases,  chiefly  of  useful 
articles.  During  the  afternoon,  a  still  larger  body  of  the 
workpeople  of  Mr.  John  Whittaker  and  Sons,  of  Hurst,  we 
believe  about  twelve  hundred  in  number,  entered  the  bazaar, 
aud  remained  there  for  some  time,  much  delighted  with  what 
they  sa-.v,  and  many  of  them  making  trilling  purchases 
at  the  stalls. — About  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock,  as  previously 
announced,  Prince  Hilal,  son  ami  heir  of  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat,  attended  by  two  of  his  officers,  Saad  Ahdah  and 
Homai'd  Abdah,  and  also  by  Captain  Cogau  and  the  inter- 
preter, Assaad  Kayat,  entered  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  and  the 
prince  was  loudly  cheered.  He  was  received  by  Mr.  George 
Wilson,  the  chairman  of  the  League,  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Moore, 
wdio  conducted  him  to  the  platform  that  he  might  see  the 
hall ;  and  these  gentlemen  subsequently  conducted  him 
round  the  hall,  that  his  highness  might  inspect  the  various 
stalls.  Mrs.  Cobden,  Mrs.  George  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Thos. 
Woolley  were  introduced  to  his  highness;  and  at  one 
of  the  stalls  Mr.  George  Wilson  presented  to  his  acceptance 
a  very  large  and  magnificent  knife,  a  sort  of  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
Sheffield  manufacture,  worth  about  207.,  which  his  highness 
much  admired  and  cordially  accepted.  The  priuce  and  his 
two  officers  signed  their  names  in  a  book  at  one  of  the  stalls, 
the  prince  writing  his  name  in  Persian  characters  (we  be- 
lieve) "  Uihil  Saad;"  the  other  two  names  we  have  already 
given.  The  orientals  all  wore  their  Eastern  costume  ;  the 
prince,  from  some  religious  feelings,  wearing  a  dress  without 
any  display  of  magnificence  ;  his  turban  was  of  white  cotton. 
He  is  apparently  about  31  or  30  years  of  age,  his  coun- 
tenance atal  manners  interesting,  and  his  features  and  con- 
versation, especially  his  interrogatories,  put  through  the  in- 
terpreter, displayed  considerable  intelligence  and  Muteness. 
His  officers  followed  him  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  they 
carried  richly  ornamented  scimitars  or  swords.  His  high- 
ness remained  about  an  how  iu  tlte  bazaar,  during  which 
time  the  mayor  and  the  mayoress  were  introduced  to  him;  also 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
has  been  for  some  days  on  a  visit,  to  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. During  the  visit  of  the  prince  the  bazaar  was 
thronged  with  curious  visitors.  The  receipts  of  Saturday 
were,  at  the  doors,  0h7.  3s.;  stalls,  831)/.  IMs.  lOd. ;  total, 
8982.  Is.  lOd.  On  Monday  there  was  a  still  larger  influx  of 
visitors,  7*1. 0s.  being  received  at  the  doors,  and '200/.  ltls.-td. 
at  the  stalls;  total,  3 it*/.  Is.  Id.,  making  the  total' receipts 
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of  the  five  davs  WS4L  18s.  64.  Yesterday  the  receipts  at 
the  doors  were  84/.  (is.  (uid  at  the  stalls.  382/.  2s. ;  together 
making  the  receipts  of  the  sixth  and  last  day,  4fio/.  8b.  ;  aud 
the  total  aggregate  receipts  of  the  six  days  2401Z.  lis.  (!d. 
We  understand  that  there  still  remain  articles  unsold  worth 
U00£  or  1000/,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  dispose  of  them 
hy  raffle  or  otherwise,  in  about  a  fortnight. 

HECEIPTS  OF  THE  SIX  DAYs'  BAZAAB,  MAXCHESTEB. 
Wednesday. 

£  s.    d.    £    s.  d. 

saw?  *£  «  fl384  c  o 

Adnussion    i -J  1 1  BJ 

Thursday. 

Stalls    864  17  10  \  m   g  4 

Admission    3 1-5  10  tij 

Friday : 

Stalls    293   6  10)  g..    „  10 

Admission    63  10    Of        ~  lu 

Saturday. 

SteH?   >»  »  ^ISQS    1  10 

Admission    3t>    3  ii) 

Monday. 

Admission    /8   o  0) 

Tuesday. 

^Ils   ^   2  «l400   8  8 

Admission    64   u  0 ) 

Total    £2403  13  0 


THE  REGISTRATION. 

West  Ririxc — It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  recent  registration  for  the  West  Riding  was 
greatly  contributed  to  by  the  talented  advocates  of  the  Free- 
Traders.  Their  names  are,  Edward  Newman,  Esq.,  Barus- 
ley,  R.  G.  Gainsford,  Esq.,  Sheffield,  Edward  Hulstoii,  Esq., 
Bradford,  solicitor,  and  James  Stansfield,  jun  ,  Esq.,  Inner 
Temple,  special  pleader. 

South  Leicestershire. — The  registration  revision  in 
the  southern  division  of  Leicestershire  has  proceeded  satis- 
factorily for  the  cause  of  Free  Trade.  It  having  been  dis- 
covered that  the  lists  in  many  instances  were  only  signed  by 
the  minority  of  the  overseers,  they  were  objected  toby  whole- 
sale by  Mr.  Staines,  for  the  liberals.  The  revising  barrister 
allowed  the  validity  of  the  objection,  when  at  "  one  fell 
swoop''  16  out  of  1 7  lists,  for  as  many  parishes,  were  declared 
null  and  void.  At  Bosworth  ami  Harborough  we  understand 
that  similar  triumphs  have  attended  the  geueridship  of  the 
liberals. — Notts  Review. 

Leicester. — Thefollowing  is  the  result  forthis  borough : 
Objections  made  by  Monopolists       . .       . .  210 
Liberal  and  Free-trade  voters  expunged      ..  00 

Liberal  and  Free-trade  voters  allowed  ..  TfOQ 

Objections  by  Free-traders      . .       . .       . .  186 

Voters  expunged  by  the  Free-traders  . .  134 

Monopolist  voters  allowed   02 

Liberal  and  Free-trade  claims  allowed  ..        ..  74 

■Monopolist  claims  allowed        ..        ..       ..        . .  .33 

Majority  over  Monopolists  in  objections  and  claims    . .  120 

Nottingham. — The  following  is  the  result  for  this 
borough — wards  of  St.  Ann,  Byron,  aud  St.  Mary : — Free- 
men— Liberal  and  Free-trade  claims  sustained,  7 ;  Liberal 
and  Free-trade  objections  sustained,  6 ;  Monopolist  ob- 
jections sustained,  2.  Householders  and  Freeholders — 
Liberal  and  Free-trade  claims  sustained,  15;  Monopolist 
claims  sustained,  14.  Claims  to  amend  list — Liberals  and 
Free-traders,  11  ;  Monopolists,  2.  Liberal  aud  Free-trade 
objections  sustained,  18;  Monopolist  objections  sustained, 
10.  In  Castle,  Park,  Exchange,  and  Sherwood  wards — 
Liberal  and  Free-trade  objections  allowed,"!;  Monopolist 
objections  allowed,  34.  Liberal  and  Free  trade  claims 
allowed,  2 1  ;  Monopolist  claims  allowed,  18. 

Salisbury. — League  Triumph. — The  advice  of  Messrs. 
Col-den,  Moore,  and  Bright,  given  at  the  contested  election 
pf 1843,  at  Salisbury,  has  proved  exceedingly  useful.  The 
parties  to  whom  those  duties  were  entrusted,  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  tbe  praise  of  every  Liberal  and  Free 
Trader  in  this  city ;  and  it  also  shows  the  co-operation  of 
others  which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten,  seeing  that  their 
efforts  are  crowned  with  such  complete  success.  The  ma- 
jority of  Campbell  over  Bouverie  in  1843  was  17,  and  the 
very  number  by  which  Mr.  Cobden  had  been  beaten  at 
Stockp&rt;  and  this  very  number  has,  on  this  registration, 
been  achieved  here  !  Liberal  and  Free  Trade  claims  sus- 
tained,  88;  Monopolist  claims  sustained,  26;  majority  on 
claims  32.  Liberal  and  Free  Trade  objections,  if  ;  .Mono- 
polist objections,  2!) ;  majority  in  objections,  10.  Total  ma- 
jority for  Free  Traders,  17.  "independent  of  this,  a  case  is 
prepared  for  the  snperior  court.  Wills,  the  appellant,  on  the 
ground  of  informality;  Charles  Adcy,  the  objector,  who  de- 
scribed the  parish  but  not  the  street  in  that  parish,  which  is 
hh  place  of  abode.  Should  this  suit  succeed,  no  less  than 
12  Monopolist  objections  will  fail ;  thus  making  a  League 
triumph  of  09  votes  here  ! 


vflOAjr  Bmujtioit.— As  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  good 
temper  which  prevailed  in  the  town,  it  maybe  mentioned 
th«  while  Mi-.  Falvey,  the  Anti  Corn-Law  lecturer,  was  ad- 
dressing a  large  body  of  Mr.  Thicknesses  friends,  from  a 
window  of  his  committee-room,  a  number  of  men,  on  their 
return  fr"m  escorting  Captain  Lindsay  out  of  tho  borough, 
somewhat  indiscreetly  presented  themselves  with  their  flags 
and  banners  flying,  on  the  margin  of  the  crowd,  when  way 
was  immediately  irn.de  for  them,  and  they  passed  on  without 
the  slightest  hooting  or  interruption  of  anv  sort.— Times. 

Free  Trade  Ban-juet.— The  dav  for  the  banouet  to 
the  Ifon.  Mr.  Villiers,  the  distinguished  advocate  of  Free 
Trade,  is  appointed  to  take  place  on  Thursday,  the  13th  of 
November.  The  demonstration  promises  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant one,  both  in  regard  to  the  numbers,  rank,  and  in- 
fluence of  those  who  will  be  present.  Amongst  the  gentle- 
men who  have  already  promised  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, we  may  mention  Mr.  Cobden,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Bright, 
M.P.  ;  Mr.  M.  Phillips,  M. P.,  of  Manchester;  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Liverpool;  Mr.  Thorncley,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
;ot.»,  M.P.  A  number  of  other  gentlemen  who  have  disiiu- 
iwlied  themselves  by  their  advocacy  of  Free  Trade  will 
»o  be  present,  although  we  arc  unable  this  week  to  ai> 
•nnce  th'ir  nnv.m.—llinnin'ihnm  Journal. 
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the  death  of  a  in;  n 
a  dog  right  or  nine 


FAMINE— ITS  TEACHINGS. 
(From  the  Nonconformist.) 

Ireland  is  becoming  the  centre  of  new  interest,  and,  as 
usual,  of  the  melancholy  kind.  Report  gives  out  that  her 
staff  of  life  is  broken.  The  potato-crop,  the  sole  support  of 
her  numerous  peasantry,  is  thought  to  be  extensively 
affected  by  the  prevalent  disease.  Representations  to  this 
effect  have  reached  the  castle  at  Dublin  from  many  quarters, 
aud  official  steps  have  been  taken  to  institute  inquiry  into 
their  correctness.  Their  are  causes  enough  in  operation 
upon  which  to  base  a  a  supposition  that  the  actual  state  of 
the  ease  has  been  exaggerated.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the 
facts  will  not  be  found  to  justify  the  rumour.  The  possibility 
that  they  may,  however,  cannot  be  denied;  and  upon  this 
possibility  we  feel  ourselves  not  merely  warn-anted,  but  im- 
peratively called  upon  to  hang  a  few  reflections. 

Famine  is  a  spectre  so  hideously  cruel  that  even  a  distant 
glimpse  of  its  hard  features  may  well  awaken  serious  alarm. 
There  needs  not  that  we  should  wait  till  it  is  in  our  very 
midst,  before  we  ask  ourselves,  "  Why  is  this  terrible  visita- 
tion ?"  Before  its  grim,  gaunt  outline  is  well  defined — even 
when,  through  the  haze  of  general  uncertainty,  we  only 
lltink  we  can  descry  its  awful  form — we  are  required,  by  all 
the  laws  of  prudence,  to  determine  the  reasons  which  render 
its  appearance  probable.  As  mariners,  when,  unexpectedly, 
they  fancy  they  hear  the  hoarse  roar  of  breakers  ahead,  con- 
clude that  the  bare  suspicion  indicates  that  they  must  be 
out  of  their  course,  so  we,  satisfied  that  famine  may  overtake 
us,  and  doubting  only  whether  the  warnings  we  receive  be 
true  or  false,  are  driven  upon  the  conviction,  that  we  cannot 
be  just  where  we  ought.  Something  must  be  amiss,  or  why 
these  fears  '?  When  the  sky  is  cloudless,  none  can  get  up  a 
panic  about  the  fall  of  thunderbolts .  There  must  be  a  sub- 
stratum of  possibility,  if  not  of  likelihood,  in  which  for  alarm 
to  root  itself — otherwise  impostors,  however  unsparingly  they 
might  sow  the  seeds  of  it,  would  but  labour  in  vain.  And 
the  existence  of  such  a  substratum  is  a  condemnation  of  the 
policy  wliich  allows  it.  The  fault  may  be  in  a  Government, 
or  in  a  people — but  fault  there  is  somewhere,  wherever  na- 
tional famine  approaches  so  near  to  a  kingdom,  as  to  justify 
common  apprehension.  Seasons,  it  will  be  said,  are  not  in 
the  hands  of  man.  This  is  very  partially  true.  As  it  re- 
spects a  particular-  crop,  or  a  special  district  of  country,  it  is 
unquestionably  correct ;  but  applied  comprehensively,  as  too 
often  it  is,  no  pretended  axiom  can  he  more  heavily  fraught 
with  falsehood.  To  all  practical  purposes,  the  seasons  are 
providentially  put  under  our  control.  We  can  command 
both  the  sunshine  and  the  rain.  But  the  privilege  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  instances,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
performance  of  duty.  We  must  go  after  them,  instead  of  in- 
dolently expecting  them  to  come  after  us.  All  climates,  all 
soils,  all  varieties  of  produce  constitute  the  common  inherit- 
ance of  our  race — but  industry,  forethought,  and  wisdom 
must  turn  them  to  account.  Providence  never  has  left, 
never  will  leave  the  world  without  a  sufficiency  of  food  ;  it 
needs  only  to  be  properly  distributed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
all.  When  therefore  any  considerable  portion  of  the  human 
family  encounter  the  horrors  of  starvation,  it  would  far  better 
become  us  to  cast  the  blame  upon  our  artificial  modes  of  dis- 
tribution, and  search  out  the  remedy,  than  to  regard  it  as  an 
ordination  of  supreme  power,  which  can  only  be  submitted 
to  with  unrepining  patience. 

The  bare  prospect  of  what  Ireland  may  have  ere  long  to 
undergo  suggests  two  topics  of  inquiry,  which  it  were  well 
for  us  to  settle  at  once.  The  first  respects  the  desirableness, 
or  otherwise,  of  encouraging  a  nation  to  lean  exclusively 
upon  one  article  of  subsistence — the  second,  the  policy  of 
suspending  its  whole  temporal  welfare  upon  the  influence  of 
a  single  climaO,  and  that  a  proverbially  fickle  one. 

Nature,  we  are  told,  wants  but  little,  and  that  little  is 
easily  supplied.  True,  we  reply,  if  men  are  destined  to  re- 
main but  one  remove  above  the  level  of  brutes.  That  such 
is  not  the  purpose  of  Providence  may  be  inferred  from  its 
own  beneficent  laws.  The  countries  in  which  the  staple 
article  of  food  is  one,  and  is  obtained  in  abundance  without 
much  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  might,  at  first  sight,  be 
esteemed  happier,  because  simpler,  than  those  in  which  use 
has  created  a  considerable  variety  of  animal  and  social 
wants.  And  yet  the  fact  that  all  such  countries  are,  every 
now  and  then,  cursed  with  the  visitations  of  famine,  might 
suffice  to  convince  us,  that  this  easy  mode  of  subsistence — 
this  exclusive  reliance  upon  a  single  article  of  food — is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  the  Universal  Ruler.  The 
truth  is,  that  our  temporal  wants  are  constituted  the  means  of 
our  intellectual  aud  moral  training.  The  fewer  they  are,  the 
less  urgency  there  appears  for  the  exercise  of  thought.  If 
bread  grew  spontaneously  to  our  hands,  a.ud  the  crop  were 
sufficient  and  unfailing,  mind  would  sleep  away  its  exist- 
ence, or  pass  it  in  idle  dreams,  and  we  should  all  be  but  an 
upper  and  respectable  class  of  brutes.  But  it  is  uot  intended 
that  we  should  be  so.  Hence,  our  common  craving  for 
variety.  As  civilisation  makes  progress,  our  wants  increase 
— as  our  wants  increase,  our  dependencies  multiply — as  they 
multiply,  we  are  driven  upon  new  resources — and,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  variety  of  our  resources,  mind  dcvelopes  itself, 
man  puts  forth  his  iuberent  energies,  and  nations  escape 
from  the  evils . of  those  vicissitudes  which,  in  their  ruder 
states,  wouldabave  gone  far  to  overwhelm  them.  Famine, 
then,  or  the  possibility  of  famine,  wc  take  to  be  indicative  of 
the  savage  state  of  being — and  the  community  exposed  to  it 
must  needs,  in  our  judgment,  be  near  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  intelligence. 

Another  lesson  is  taught  us  hy  the  prospective  danger.  We 
see  the  folly,  nay,  the  impiety,  of  those  artificial  restrictions 
upon  commerce  which  place  all  the  comforts  of  nations 
within  the  range  and  influence  of  one  climate.  Providence 
has  not  so  shut  us  up.  There  is  abundance  for  all,  and  it 
asks  but  an  equal  distribution..  This  secured,  famine  would 
be  impossible.  And  why  is  it  not  secured  ?  Why,  but  that 
a  domineering  class  may  reap  unnatural  advantages?  If  the 
trade  of  the  world  were  open  to  us,  failure  of  a  particular 
crop,  or  dearth  in  a  particular  district,  would  prove  nothing' 
more  than  a  partial  aud  temporary  inconvenience.  Want  in 
one  locality  would  be  compensated  for  by  superfluity  in 
another.  If,  therefore,  we  have  a  famine  in  Ireland,  the  land 
lords'  law  must  take  the  responsibility  of  it.  Let  us  hear 
nothing  about  the  mysteries  and  afflictive  ordinations  of 
Providence.  Mau  alone  is  to  blame.  A  nation  which  cuts 
off  its  o  wn  arms  has  no  right  to  murmur  because,  thus  muti- 
lated, it  cannot  pluck  fruit  from  the  remoter  branches  of  the 
tree  of  life.  It  is  all  very  well  to  be  patient,  but  patience  is 
not  the  only  virtue.  If  it  were,  the  disciples  of  Mohammed 
might  put  Christians  to  the  blush.  What  we  want  is  active 
ana  intelligent  inquiry ;  aid,  whenever  this  is  forced  upon 
us,  we  are  more  likely  to  conclude  that  wc  ourselves  have 
been  foolish,  than  that  Heaven  has  been  unkind. 

Tho  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  therefore,  we  take  to  be  a 
solemn  warning :  to  Impressive  i  i  it  iu  its  character  tbttt  we 


would  fain  hope  it  will  make  a  due  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  our  legislators.  Famine,  indeed,  is  a  dreadful 
scourge,  but  its  teachings  may  be  highly  beneficial  and 
necessary.    "  Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child." 


LEGISLATION  VOW  SCARCITY. 
(From the  Economist.) 
The  question,  How  are  the  people  to  be  fed  ?  is  becoming; 
urgent  at  home  and  abroad.  Every  day  brings  us  new  evi- 
dences of  defective  vegetation.  It  is  not  in  wheat  or  other 
grain  alone,  but  in  all  that  constitutes  vegetable  food,  that 
deficiency  becomes  apparent.  In  the  latter  end  of  August 
we  gave  the  first  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  potato 
disease  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  Since  then  it  has  spread  in 
every  direction,  aud  has  become  almost  universal,  not  only 
in  England  but  in  Ireland.  Since  that  time,  too,  the  wea- 
ther has  been  extremely  unpropitious,  not  only  for  the  ripen- 
ing, but  for  the  gathering  of  the  grain  crop.  Wheat  is  every- 
where defective  in  quality,  aud  in  many  places  deficient  in 
quantity.  The  price  to  the  consumer,  taking  quality  and 
condition  into  account,  is  20s.  per  quarter  dearer  than  it  was 
a  year  ago.    The  national  expenditure  fob  biiud  is 

XOW  AT  THE  RATE  OF  TWENTY  MILLIONS  A  YEAR,  OR  FOUR 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS  WEEKLY  MORE  THAN  DURING 

the  whole  of  last  winter  and  spRixe.  This  increased 
expenditure  for  a  first  necessary  could  not  fail  to  hav  e  a  se- 
rious effect,  especially  iu  ordinary  times,  on  the  demand  for 
all  other  less  necessary  articles.  No  doubt  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  of  capiud  in  public  works,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  income,  will  make  a  high  price  less  felt  in  the  mean- 
time than  it  otherwise  would  have  been ;  but  still  the  fact 
of  scarcity  and  deficiency,  with  all  their  horrors  and  priva- 
tions, is  now  to  lie  dealt  with.  *  f  * 

The  necessity  of  an  immediate  removal  of  all  existing  re- 
strictions from  the  free  import  of  food  appears  even  greater 
when  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Continental  countries.  We  have  ou  former  occasions  referred 
to  the  precautions  used  by  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  govern- 
ments in  order  to  induce  the  largest  foreign  supply  of  food. 
At  (this  time  every  steamboat  leaving  this  country  for  An- 
twerp carries  large  quantities  of  potatoes.  We  would  place 
no  restriction  on  exports,  but  we  would  remove  all  restric- 
tion from  imports  ;  and  then  we  might  rest  satisfied  that  no 
exchange  would  take  place  that  was  not  beneficial  to  the 
country.  But  with  our  high  duties  on  grain,  we  are  placed 
at  a  fearful  disadvantage  with  other  states.  In  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Russia  all  duties  are  suspended;  and  by  the 
latest  accounts  from  the  latter  country  (Russia),  the  govern- 
ment has  issued  an  order  relieving  foreign  vessels  carrying 
grain  to  the  Baltic  provinces  from  all  the  customary  port 
oharges. 

With  such  a  state  of  facts  existing  abroad,  and  with  the 
complexion  of  affairs  at  home,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  wait  until  the  beginning  of 
February  without  making  some  extraordinary  effort  to  avert 
or  mitigate  so  much  threatened  suffering. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  exists  at  this  moment  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  all  restrictions 
on  theimport  of  food  than  at  any  former  time.  The  combi- 
nation of  events  renders  such  a  step  not  only  easy,  but  need- 
ful. No  one  denies  the  insufficiency  of  our  home  supply  to 
carry  us  over  the  next  year.  No  one  can  be  alarmed  for  ex- 
cessive supplies  from  any  part  of  the  world.  There  never 
was  a  period  when  any  change  of  the  kind  could  even  mo- 
mentarily interfere  less  v.  ith  the  demand  for  labour,  which, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  must  be  much  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply; and  the  large  consumption  which  must  exist  as  a  con- 
sequence of  full  employment,  aud  high  wages  would  be  an 
ample  guarantee  to  the  home  producer  against  any  tempo- 
rary or  sudden  reduction  of  price.  All  admit  that  the  change 
is  inevitable  before  long;  necessity  and  common  prudence 
demand  that  it  should  not  be  delayed. 

The  question  which,  even  with  a  removal  of  all  restric- 
tions, creates  with  us  the  greatest  solicitude,  is,  whence  are 
supplies  to  be  obtained?  In  Europe  generally  they  are 
buyers  and  not  sellers,  and  the  most  trivial  imports  would 
raise  their  prices  to  an  equivalent  with  our  own.  From  the 
Black  Sea  we  might  look  for  some  supply.  But  our  chief 
reliance  must  be  upon  the  United  States.  Their  crop  of 
Indian  corn  has  been  good,  and  that,  of  wheat  taken  alto- 
gether, has  been  an  average  one.  But  even  there,  as  well  as 
in  British  America,  we  regret  to  find  by  our  latest  advices 
the  potato  disease  has  again  for  the  third  year  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Still  with  a  removal  of  all  restrictions,  we  may 
hope  for  considerable  supplies  of  flour  and  Indian  corn,  wi- 
the latter  of  which  the  poor  Irish  are  now  craving.  And 
there  is  another  consideration  which  at  this  moment  should 
weigh  much  with  the  minister.  Of  late  yean  we  have  re- 
lied greatly  upon  a  Continental  demand  for  many  of  our 
leading  articles  of  manufacture.  The  high  price  of  food 
throughout  the  Continent  at  this  time  must  affect  very  un- 
favourably the  prospects  of  our  trade  for  the  next  year,  es- 
pecially in  the  cotton  districts.  A  free  intercourse  opened 
up  with  the  corn-producing  states  of  America  would  secure 
us  an  increased  demand  for  our  goods,  and  prevent  that  re- 
action in  our  manufacturing  districts  which  we  otherwise 
may  apprehend — a  reaction  which  would  be  felt  by  no  class 
more  prejudicially  than  by  our  own  farmers. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  evil  which  may- 
be averted,  and  of  positive  good  which  may  be  secured,  by 
an  immediate  and  bold  removal  of  all  existing  impediments 
to  a  free  supply  of  food.  If  the  law  be  permitted  to  remain 
as  it  is,  the  future  must  be  to  every  reflecting  man  a  subject 
of  considerable  apprehension  and  solicitude. 


What  is  to  be  Done  ? — It  is  expected  that  the  leading 
members  of  the  Cabinet  will  assemble  iu  London  about  the 
second  week  in  November,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  most 
grave  considerations  await  them.  By  that  time  they  will  be 
in  full  possession  of  the  information  wliich,  iu  the  mean- 
while, will  be  sedulously  procured  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try as  to  that  most  vital  of  all  questions,  the  food  of  the 
people — iu  fact,  the  means  of  sustaining  life  among  millions 
of  our  humbler  fellow-beings.  Should  such  information 
show  that  the  public  safety  requires  energetic  action,  no 
party  considerations  or  monopolist  clamours  will,  we  are 

confident,  be  suffered  to  influence  their  deliberations.  

Observer. 

Importation  of  Cattle. — From  Friday  to  Sunday  last 
there  were  lauded  at  this  port  161  bead  of  cattle  and  23  sheep, 
from  the  1  lambing  and  Rotterdam  steamers,  viz.,  per  Leeds, 
42  oxen,  IS  cows;  per  Helen  Macgregor,  30  oxen,  10  cows, 
and  two  calves;  per-  Victoria,  oxen  and  seven  cows;  audj 
per  Emerald  isle,  lour  o*en,S2  cows,  one  calf  and  20  sheep. 
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LORD  ASHLEY  UPON  THE  CORN  LAWS. 

( From  the  Dorset  County  Chronicle,  of  Oct.  18.) 

TO  THE  GENTRY,  CLERGY,  AND  FREEHOLDERS  01'  THE 
COUNTY  OF  DORSET. 

Gentlemen, — The  interval  of  the  recess  from  public  duties 
affords  me  leisure  to  address  yon  on  the  subject  of  my  eon- 
duct  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  have  taken  the  course  of  addressing  you  by  letter,  be- 
cause it  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure,  this  year, 
of  attending  any  of  your  agricultural  anniversaries  ;  ami  if, 
moreover,  the  period  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  be  nigh 
at  baud,  you  may  possibly  be  summoned  to  exercise  the 
elective  franchise  before  another  such  opportunity  occur  for 
inquiry  or  explanation. 

A  requisition  has,  1  understand,  been  numerously  and  re- 
spectably signed,  and  circulated  throughout  the  county,  to 
call  upon  some  other  gentleman  whose  principles  and  whose 
practice  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those  who 
have  subscribed  it,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  at  the  gene- 
ral election  for  the  honour  of  representing  you. 

I  do  not  complain  of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
quisitionists  ;  they  have  exercised,  openly  and  legitimately,  a 
constitutional  right,  and  probably  a  duty — yet  it  renders  in- 
evitable a  declaration  on  my  part  of  the  course  I  shall  pur- 
sue, that  we  may  not  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  views  of 
each  other,  and  that  I  may  not  have  anything  to  suppress 
now,  and  explain  away  hereafter. 

But  it  will  be  very  short,  because  I  cannot  promise  you 
any  alteration.  It  would  be  desirable,  I  know  ;  for  1  am 
fully  aware  of  the  incompetent  manner  in  which  I  have  dis- 
charged the  trust  committed  to  my  hand  ;  but  that  is  an  im- 
perfection beyond  my  power  to  amend  ;  and  thus,  as  I  am 
unable  to  improve  my  abilities,  and  altogether  indisposed  to 
change  my  conduct,  I  have  the  pain  to  find  myself  at  vari- 
ance, for  the  first  time  during  the  space  of  11  years,  with 
many  of  those  who  have  hitherto  honoured  me  by  their  coun- 
tenance and  support. 

I  will  seize  this  occasion  to  touch  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  the  certain  result  of  the  present  movement 
against  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  their  destiny  is  fixed  ; 
and  that  the  leading  men  of  the  great  parties  in  the  Legis- 
lature are  by  no  means  disinclined  to  their  eventual  abolition. 
The  debates  of  last  session  have  left  no  doubt  on  this  head 
■ — both  the  candidates  for  power,  and  the  occupants  of  it,  ap- 
proximated so  much  more  closely  than  at  any  former  period, 
that  most  of  the  hearers  weie  induced  to  believe  that  their 
difference  was  less  a  matter  of  principle  than  a  question  of 
time. 

If  tliis  be  so,  it  is  needless  to  argue  the  policy  or  impolicy 
of  such  a  change  ;  it  would  rather  be  wise  to  consider  in 
what  way  you  can  break  the  force  of  an  inevitable  blow. 
The  sudden  repeal  of  these  laws  would  be  destructive  ;  the 
gradual  abolition  of  them,  would  be  less  injurious.  You 
have,  at  this  moment,  the  power  to  offer  such  terms  ;  there 
i3  no  certainty  that  you  will  retain  it  much  longer — our 
actual  prosperity  must  come  to  au  end  ;  and  then  the  wide 
and  fearful  pressure  of  commercial  distress,  with  the  hosti- 
lity on  the  one  side,  and  the  indifference  on  the  other,  of 
the  great  political  chiefs,  will  leave  you,  in  an  hour  of  espe- 
cial difficulty,  altogether  without  a  refuge  or  resource. 
!*VAnd  now,  gentlemen,  with  many  and  sincere  thanks  for 
the  kindness  and  confidence  you  have  hitherto  bestowed 
upon  me,  allow  me  to  subscribe  myself;  with  much  respect, 
Your  very  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

London,  Oct.  10.  Ashley. 


THE  POTATO  FAILURE  IN  IRELAND. 

(From  the  Times.) 
The  accounts  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  are  of  a  nature 
to  excite  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  alarm,  we  are  told,  is  somewhat  abated  ;  "still, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  allowing  for 
every  exaggeration,  there  will  be  a  lamentable  deficiency  of 
the  crop,  which  will  be  far  under  an  average  one." 

The  accounts  from  Meath,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin,  from  Tyrone,  Roscommon,  Waterford,  Kilkenny  and 
Carlow,  Down  and  Armagh,  are  all  to  the  same  effect.  The 
vegetable  pestilence,  though  not  universal,  and  in  some  in- 
stances happily  ascertained  to  have  been  exaggerated,  is  yet 
known  to  be  spreading,  and  to  be  most  destructive.  The 
extent  of  the  loss  cannot  be  at  present  known.  The  first  ap- 
pearance has  often  proved  delusive. 

The  failure  of  this  crop  would  now  be  a  calamity  in  any 
of  the  north-western  countries  of  Europe,  far  beyond  what  it 
would  have  been  in  the  last  generation;  a  greater  calamity, 
indeed,  than  any  could  realise  till  they  saw  it  fulfilled.  But 
Ireland  above  all  other  countries  is  dependent  on  this  crop 
not  only  for  well-being,  but  for  existence.  England  and 
Belgium,  and  other  Continental  districts  which  share  the 
disaster,  have  all  many  resources.  The  potato  is  only  part 
of  their  labourers'  diet.  They  have  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, and  capital,  to  procure  foreign  supplies  equal  to  their 
deficiency  at  home.  They  have  large  accumulations  both  of 
money,  and  of  stock,  and  i'ood,  which  enable  them  to  draw 
on  their  neighbours  and  on  the  future.  The  vast  popula- 
tion is  only  provisioned  for  one  year.  Of  a  food  which  no 
human  ingenuity  can  preserve  longer  than  one  year  it  raises 
just  enough  to  last  one  year.  That  is  the  one  string  to  its 
bow.  Reduce  it  by  tui  inch  or  two,  and  the  bow  is  useless. 
There  are  tribes  which  live  on  the  fish  that  visit  their  shores. 
The  shoal  changes  its  route,  and  they  perish.  There  are 
tribes  that  live  by  the  chase.  The  deer  are  exterminated, 
and  so  are  their  pursuers.  There  are  those  who  live  on  the 
track  of  the  bear  and  the  elk.  The  prey  gets  a  day's  too 
much  start,  and  they  die  before  they  can  come  up.  Such  is 
the  rude  improvidence  of  Ireland. 

The  peasant  reckons  hot  quite  from  day  to  day,  but,  what 
is  not  much  better,  from  year  to  year.  He  puts  into  the 
ground  as  much  as  on  a  narrow  calculation  will  serve  for  a 
twelvemonth.  It  falls  short,  and  he  must  starve  for  a  month 
or  two.  He  may  be  helped  by  his  neighbours,  but  should 
all  be  in  the  same  case,  how  are  all  to  be  helped  1 

It  would  be  premature  to  suggest  an  immediate  remedy 
till  the  extent  of  the  disaster  is  known  and  reduced  to  calcu- 
lation.   To  forbid  exportation,  as  has  been  proposed,  would 
be  the  surest  way  to  prevent  Ireland  from  ever  having  astock 
in  hand  beyond  her  present  needs.    To  remove  the  duties 
|LU|>/Y|*$}§^imported  food,  whatever  its  merits  as  a  permanent 
meaturc,  would  be  a  very  responsible  act  for  a  Minister,  and 
i-\cii  for  a  Legislature,  if  adopted  only  for  the  occasion.  So 
I         abrupt  an  interference  would  not  be  very  encouraging  to  that 
.  ,  useful  class  which  tills  the  ground  and  buys  and  sells  for 

prolit.   Whatever  is  done,  for  mercy's  sake,  let  it  be  for  good. 

hvjr.'T  Account  .--The  Dublin  Evening  Past  of  Tncs- 

%n  saw,  "  licliirus  lane  reached  us  I  bis  morning,  from  va- 
rious places,  including  two  extremes  of  the  country,  Kcrrv 


and  Galway.  In  the  former,  the  potato  crop  was  still  un- 
affected— in  the  latter,  the  disease  was  extending  far  and 
wide.  Our  Meath  correspondent,  who  is  a  sensible  man, 
and  had  been  in  the  beginning  a  stern  sceptic,  reports  that 
the  disease  in  that  county,  especially  about  Kelts  and  the 
surrounding  district,  has  been  much  more  destructive  than 
be  had  any  notion  of  when  writing  last  week.  He  states 
that,  even  if  the  rot  should  proceed  no  further,  the  supply  of 
potatoes  cannot  last  beyond  the  1st  of  March,  and  that  the 
peasantry  were  beginning  to  talk  of  the  injustice  of  drawing 
away  oats  and  other  provisions  from  the  country.  The  oat 
crop  in  Menth  is  described  as  a  very  abundant  one.  From 
some  northern  districts,  the  returns  are  much  more  favour- 
able— less  injury  being  suffered  than  had  been  apprehended, 
and  the  disease  apparently  dying  away.  But  we  should  ob- 
serve that  the  rot  has  commenced  in  some  parts  of  Cavau. — 
We  understand  that  Professors  Lindley  and  Plnyfair  are  to 
be  sent  over  by  the  Government,  in  the  course  of  the  week, 
to  be  associated  with  Professor  Kane,  of  this  city,  in  the  duty 
of  investigating  the  disease  in  the  potato  crop. — A  second 
circular  has  been  very  properly  issued  by  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Ireland,  requesting  further  information  as  to 
the  progress  and  extent  of  the  disease.  We  trust  that  all 
local  societies  and  country  gentlemen  will  promptly  return 
answers  to  the  queries  in  the  circular.  It  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  have  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  information. 

I  called  your  attention  yesterday  to  some  slight  symptoms 
of  improvement  in  the  potato  crop  in  one  or  two  localities.  I 
have  gone  very  carefully  over  the  reports  to  day,  and  I  feel 
happy  in  stating  that  the  grounds  for  alarm  seem  somewhat 
diminishing;  although,  doubtless,  terrible  losses  have  been 
suffered,  and  most  serious  apprehensions  exist  as  to  a  scarcity 
of  food  for  the  people. — Dublin  Letter,  Chronicle. 

Isle  of  Man. — We  iu-e  sorry  to  learn  that  the  prevailing 
disease  in  this  useful  esculent  has  made  its  appearance  in 
this  island  since  the  prevalence  of  the  late  wet  weather.  The 
crop,  we  understand,  is  an  average  one.  Mr.  Faulder  turned 
up  the  crop  in  a  field  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Castletown  this  week  by  the  plough,  which  proved  an  extra- 
ordinary one,  averaging,  it  is  supposed,  from  12  to  U  tons  of 
fine  healthy  potatoes  per  acre,  of  the  Urocklebanks  seedlings. 
— Afniix  Sun. 

Crops  in  Prince  Edward's  Island. — It  appears  that 
the  potato  pestilence  has  made  fearful  ravages  in  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  that  the  grain  harvest  lias  been  also 
unpropitious. 

The  Potato  Crop  in  Denmark. — We  have  accounts 
from  Copenhagen  of  the  .'id  of  this  month,  which  state  that 
the  disease  in  the  potatoes  is  spreading  more  and  more  in 
Denmark,  as  in  Funen,  Lolland,  Falster,  and  likewise  Sea- 
laud,  especially  in  Amok,  near  Copenhagen.  It  has  likewise 
appeared  in  the  Duchy.  It  is  stated  that  the  disease  is  be- 
ginning to  show  itself  in  Sweden,  and  as  the  crops,  particu- 
larly of  the  later  kinds,  are  more  backward  than  in  the 
Netherlands,  it  is  feared  that  the  disease  may  spread  wider. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  take  measures  in  the  dis- 
charging of  cargoes  from  that  country,  to  ascertain  the 
quality  of  the  potatoes. — Dutch  Paper. 

Free  Trade. — Potatoes. — In  the  course  of  the  last 
eight  days,  three  cargoes  of  potatoes  have  been  shipped  for 
the  Continent — two  for  Ghent,  and  one  for  Rotterdam — • 
while  another  is  announced  as  passing  the  Sound  from 
Stettin  to  the  southward  ;  all  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses oi' the  lUL.itum  s  cf  the  Lew  Countries  l-suprouty 
involves  an  excellent  principle,  and  should  be  extended  and 
consolidated. — Dundee  Advertiser. 

Opening  of  the  Ports.- — Finding  that  there  is  such  a 
lamentable  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  so  essential  to  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  people  of  t  he  three  kingdoms,  and  to  prevent  a 
consequent  but  unnatural  rise  in  the  price  of  other  provi- 
sions, we  understand,  from  a  well-informed  source,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  already  devoting  his  most  anxious  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  that  in  all  probability  he  will  recommend 
to  her  most  Gracious  Majesty  to  summon  au  immediate 
meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  to  proclaim  the  opening  of  the 
ports  for  the  admission  of  foreign  grain,  for  the  next  three 
months,  duty  free.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  does  this,  we  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  stating,  that  he  will  sit  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  make  himself  one  of  the  best 
and  greatest  ministers  that,  ever  counselled  the  sovereign  of 
these  realms. — Scotch  Reformers'  Gazelle. 

Storing  Potatoes. — We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  on  all 
who  are  now  taking  up  potatoes,  the  importance  of  keeping 
them  out  of  the  earth  for  a  few  days  previous  to  storing 
them,  of  drying  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  of  sorting  out 
all  that  appear  in  any  way  diseased.  Considering  the  infec- 
tious nature  of  the  potato  rot,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
sometimes  spreads,  the  extra  time  and  trouble  consumed  in 
doing  this  will  be  well  bestowed  if  it  enables  us  to  save  a 
portion  of  the  crop. — Lcsds  Mercury. 


THE  HARVEST. 
Though  the  weather  has  not  been  uniformly  favourable 
during  the  present  week,  we  have  had  several  fine  harvest 
days,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  corn  that  was  in  stock  in  the 
fields  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties  has  been  secured 
— we  fear,  not  in  very  good  condition,  but  we  hope  not  es- 
sentially damaged.  It  would  probably  not  be  antjver-estimate 
to  say,  that  not  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  corn  grown  north  of 
the  Humber  is  yet  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  the  weather,  so 
that  the  deficiency  already  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  harvest 
may  be  still  further  increased.  Beans  would  also  suffer  from 
wet.  weather.  Potato  gathering  for  the  winter  supply  will 
soon  be  general,  should  the  weather,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
dry :  at  all  events,  it  cannot  safely  be  delayed  beyond  the 
first  of  November.  The  promise  "of  this  root  in  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  is  still  good.  It  is  not  improbable,  from  the 
result  of  observations  which  have  been  made,  that  the  dis- 
ease will  he  found  most  extensive  on  ill-drained  soils. — Leeds 
ury,   

Scotch  Cattle. — Within  the  last  few  days  several 
droves  of  Scotch  cattle,  on  their  way  to  the  south,  have,  been 
Detained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  in 
consequence  of  suffering  under  the  severities  of  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic.  At  one  time  they  amounted  in  number  to 
more  than  "00.  Some  of  them  were  unable  to  rise  from  the 
ground,  and  had  to  be  fed  with  hay  ;  but  all  of  them  required 
almost  incessant  attention  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  la- 
mentable disease  will  occasion  very  serious  losses  to  the 
dealers  in  Scotch  cattle,  because  the  expenses  on  the  road  are 
not  only  increased,  but  the  quality  of  the  auimals  is  very 
in n iii  depreciated. — Donca&ter Gazette. 

Information  from  Genoa  of  the  .'Id  October  announces  that 
very  large  consignments  of  Picdmontcse  wheat,  and  Other 
provisions,  are  preparing  in  the  ports,  destined  for  the  Ne- 


TAXATION. 

(From  the  Sun.) 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  there  is  an 
article  on  a  work  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  called  "  A  Treatise  ou 
the  Principles  and  Practical  Influence  of  Taxation  and  the 
Funding  System."  This  is  a  comprehensive  title  for  a  book 
published  in  a  country  that  surpasses  all  others  in  taxation, 
and  in  the  amount  of  its  public  debt,  and  from  the  introduc- 
tory remarks  of  the  reviewer  we  anticipated  much  informa- 
tion on  these  important  subjects,  and  entertained  hopes 
that  political  economy  at  last  had  discovered  some  means 
by  which  taxation  might  be  lightened,  and  the  enormous 
debt  which  oppresses  us  might  be  diminished.  The  exor- 
dium would  lead  to  such  an  inference.  The  author  is  ex- 
tolled to  the  skies  by  the  writer.  "  This  work."  he  says, 
"  embraces  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  pre-eminently  the 
most  practical  department  of  the  all-important  science  to 
which  it  belongs  ;  and  it  comes  to  us  recommended  by  the 
authorship  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  cultivators  of 
that  science."  And  further  on,  "It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
a  writer  at  once  so  deeply  versed  in  scientific  deductions, 
and  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  statistical  details,  is  pe- 
culiarly qualified  to  meet  such  a  subject  as  taxation,  in  which 
conclusions  drawn  from  abstract  premises  and  general  prin- 
ciples continually  demand  the  correction  of  practical  know- 
ledge." We  had  looked  at  the  work  and  tried  to  derive  some 
advantage  from  it,  but  in  vain.  This  mishap  we  attributed 
to  our  ignorance  of  political  economy,  and  the  peculiar 
phrases  which  Mr  M'Culloch  uses  in  "conveying  his  senti- 
ments to  the  public,  and  we  therefore  after  this  high  praise 
in  a  journal  so  celebrated  for  its  ability,  and  especially  for 
its  numerous  articles  on  the  principles  which  regulate  the 
economy  of  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  expected  to 
find  some  light  thrown  on  the  chaos  of  confusion,  and  to 
behold  at  a  glance  the  discoveries  mode  by  one  "so  deeply 
versed  in  scientific  deductions  and  so  thoroughly  conversant 
with  statistical  details."  But  miserable  was  our  disappoint- 
ment, for  the  reviewer  seems  as  much  bewildered  as  our- 
selves. He,  in  fact,  can  make  nothing  of  the  work,  and 
when  he  begins  to  analyse  its  par  s,he  only  points  out  faults, 
or  defects,  or  contradictions.  In  the  very  first  page  we  find 
that  the  work  contains  no  great  amount  of  absolute  novelty, 
and  that  so  much  deep  study  and  car  eful  observation  have 
suggested  but  little  in  the  way  of  practical  amendment;  and 
in  the  second  page  the  writer  boldly  speaks  out,  aud  asserts 
that  "  it  would  not  be  easy  altogether  to  reconcile  in  Mr. 
M'Culloch  the  theorist  with  the  statistician."  He  gives  a 
good  reason,  too,  for  this  left-handed  blow  at  "  so  able  and 
experienced  a  writer."  M'Culloch,  in  alluding  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working-classes,  states  that  during  the  last  20  or 
30  years,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  reduction  of  tax- 
ation, "  their  condition  has  certainly  not  in  any  degree  been 
improved,  but  has  rather,  we  incline  to  think,  been  sensibly 
deteriorated."  To  which  this  eulogist  sarcastically  replies  : 
"  In  some  of  Mr.  Culloch's  previous  statistical  inquiries,  he 
seems,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  to  have  proved  that  during  a 
period  in  which  the  population  of  England  has  doubled,  its 
agricultural  produce,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  man,  has  quad- 
rupled ;  and  this  although,  in  the  interval,  England  has  be- 
come au  importing  instead  of  an  exporting  country ;  from 
which  it  follows  that  an  Englishman  at  this  day  eats  twice 
as  much  as  his  ancestor  80  years  ago — a  fact  difficult  to 
digest  iii  itself;  more  difficult  still  when  we  are  informed 
that  for  .30  years  the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
has  been  falling  off."  This  shows  that  political  economists, 
as  well  as  liars,  ought  to  have  good  memories.  Throughout 
the  whole  review  of  the  work  similar  criticism  prevails.  We 
do  not  find  one  principle  laid  down  which  bears  the  test  of 
examination  ;  and  though  the  writer  to  keep  up  the  appear- 
ance with  which  he  commenced,  throws  in  now  and  then  a 
little  "  soft  sawdur,"  he  is  evidently  higlily  dissatisfied  with 
a  production  which  comes  forth  with  such  high  pretensions. 
We  are  not  surprised  at  this,  for  really  it  contains  nothing 
new  except  staggering  dogmas,  without  any  attempt  at  eluci- 
dation or  the  slightest  proof.  It  abounds  with  all  the  stock 
phrases  of  political  economists,  and  expresses  a  common 
idea  or  the  plainest  proposition  iu  such  a  complication  of 
high-sounding  words  and  peculiar  plrraseology,  that  ordinary 
readers  cannot  arrive  at  the  meaning  without  translating  the 
paragraph,  aud  sometimes  the  whole  chapter,  into  plain 
English,  and  after  sifting  it  are  astonished  to  find  nothing 
but  chaff — not  even  one  grain  of  wheat.  Such  phrases  as 
these  meet  you  at  every  turn — "  incidence  of  taxes,"  "  the 
natural  or  necessary  price  of  labour,"  "  population  increasing 
with  appalling  rapidity,"  "  the  irremediable  helotism  of  the 
great  majority,"  "  the  horoscope  of  the  system,"  "  net  or  tax- 
able incomes,''  "  fuuds,  mortgages,  capital,  industry,"  and  50 
other  terms  of  the  same  stamp,  to  which,  however,  we 
should  not  object,  if  they  were  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  any  good  effect,  or  afford  the  least  consolation  for 
the  enormous  taxes  under  which  the  population,  and  espe- 
cially the  working  population,  labours.  But  they  all  come 
to  nothing.  Population  is  increasing  at  a  fearful  rate ; 
Watt  and  Arkwright,  and  others  so  celebrated  for  their 
wondrous  inventions  and  discoveries,  arc  the  great  culprits ; 
even  the  poor  Irish  iu  e  blamed  for  coming  over  to  this  coun- 
try, and  reducing  the  comforts  of  the  English  population. 
The  command  of  the  Creator.  "  to  increase  and  multiply,  "is 
to  be  disobeyed,  though  the  world  is  not  yet  half  peopled ; 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  is  every  day  becom- 
ing more  and  more  deteriorated  ;  and  then  comes  this  sage 
reflection: — "  There  may,  however,  be,  and  we  trust  there 
are,  countervailing  principles  at  work,  of  which  we  cannot 
at  present  trace  the  operation  ;  and  at  all  events  we  are, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  too  far  advanced  in  manufac- 
tures to  think  of  seriously  checking  their  progress.  And 
what  does  he  recommend  in  the  meantime  ?  "  Opening  ad- 
ditional markets  for  our  manufactured  goods,  lightening  the 
burdens  of  the  lower  classes,  and  repealing  or  modifying  in- 
judicious or  oppressive  taxation."  Why,  the  first  would  act 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Watt's  and  Arkwright's  inven- 
tions,for  the  manufacturing  population  increase  or  diminish 
according  to  the  demand  for  their  labour,  and  by  lightening 
the  burdens  on  the  industrious  classes,  new  burdens  must  be 
cast  on  others,  of  course  on  men  who  have  capital  iu  land  or 
money,  aud  according  to  his  own  showing,  this  would  "lessen 
the  means  of  capitalists  to  employ  labour,  and  increase  the 
temptation  to  carry  capital  abroad  ;  and  it  has  not  yet  been; 
shown  how  a  measure  productive  of  such  results  should  be 
otherwise  than  injurious  to  the  labouring  classes.  But  he 
even  despairs  of  ins  own  remedy,  aud  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  after  such  a  jumble  of  confused  ideas.  "  When 
this  has  been  done,"  he  sums  up,  "  Government  had  better 
pause  ;  and,  1  ow  unphilosophiea!  soever  it  may  seem,  the 
safest  course  will  then  probably  be  to  fold  our  arms,  and  to 
leave  the  denouement  to  time  "and  Providence.''  We  have 
only  space  to  notice  two  or  three  of  the  glaring  contradic- 
tions and  unfounded   Statements  with  which  the  work 
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abounds.  Mr.  M'CirPoch  contends  that  even-  shilling  raised 
by  the  Income  tax  is  so  much  deducted  from  the  fund  for 
the  employment  of  labour  ;  that  it  lessens  the  means  of  ca- 
pitalists to  emplcy  labour,  and  increases  the  temptation  to 
carrv  capital  abroad.  Why,  imj  man  who  possesses  common 
sense,  without  a  panicle  of  that  science  called  political  cco- 
nomv,  knows  that  there  are  as  many  false  statements  here 
as  paragraphs.  The  money  raised  by  the  Income-tax  is  not 
thrown  into  the  sea  :  it  still  exists,  and  forms  a  fund  for  the 
employment  of  labour,  either  in  improving  or  forming  har- 
bours ;  in  constructing  machinery  for  steam-vessels  ;  in 
building  ships  and  making  railroads,  bridges,  ic.  for  the 
service  of  the  country.  And  if  a  heavy  Income-tax  drives 
capital  to  other  countries,  has  not  every  txx  the  same  ten- 
dency? If  families  Hud  themselves  burdened  with  taxes 
here  "more  grievously  than  in  other  countries,  or  if  manu- 
facturers ascertain  that  they  can  carry  on  their  trade  on  the 
Continent  at  a  cheaper  rale," they  would  be  as  likely  to  emi- 
grate for  one  tax  as  for  another.  But  after  all,  these  high 
t;>>:es  do  not,  to  anv  percejjMble  extent,  drive  capital  abroad. 
This  is  a  mere  bugbear,  to  be  found  only  in  the  imagination 
of  the  author,  and  at  direct  variance  too  with  one  of  his  in- 
disputable dogmas,  What  country  ever  was  so  taxed  as 
Grtat  Britain  during  the  war  with  France  ?  TheTncome- 
tax  idoue  was  three  times  heavier  than  it  is  now.  Did  ca- 
pital emigrate  on  that  account  ?  Not  in  the  least,  and 
M'CuIIoch  is  our  authority,  for  he  is  of  opinion  that  all 
tixe--,  when  judiciously  imposed,  and  not  carried  to  an  op- 
pressive height,  occasion  an  increase  of  industry  and  eco- 
nomy, and  '  but  rarely  encroach  on  capital.'  "  Nay,  he 
deems  it  probable  that"  the  capital  of  this  country,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  Ame- 
rican and  late  French  wars,  is  about  as  great  as  it  would 
have  been  had  we  enjoyed  profound  peace  since  1770." 
What  is  to  be  done  with  a  writer  like  this  ?  It  is  impossible 
to  bind  Mr.  MCulloch  to  anything,  for  what  he  advances  as 
an  indisputable  fact  in  one  place,  he  contradicts  in  another, 
and  leaves  the  reader  at  an  utter  loss  to  know  what  he  means 
by  "  true,"  and  what  he  means  by  "  false."  The  perusal  of 
the  work  has  only  more  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  who,  in  animadverting  on  M'Culloch's  notes  and 
comments  on  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations;"  said  that  he  was  a 
good  collector  of  statistical  facts,  but  a  miserable  political 
economist ;  and  in  attempting  to  elucidate  the  theories  of  the 
immortal  Adam  Smith,  had  "  only  made  that  obscure  which 
was  before  clear." 


Rise  in  the  Price  of  Grain. — We  have  this  day  to  re- 
port a  very  considerable  rise  in  prices.  Yesterday  wheat 
advanced  -id.,  barley  2d.,  and  oats  Id.  This  day  the  rise  on 
wheat  is  fid.,  barley  4d,  to  lid.,  and  oats  "id., being  an  advance 
since  our  report  on  Saturday  of  !)d.  on  wheat,  lid.  to  8d.  on 
barley,  and  M.  on  oats. — Cork  Reporter. 

Riches  ok  Pennsylvania. — The  United  States  Gazette 
says,  meaanres  have  been  adopted  which  will  insure  the 
prompt  payment  of  the  interest,  due  next  February.  This 
rich  state  produces  annually  10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  10,000,000  bushels  of  other  grain,  and  is  capable  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  fourfold  ;  she  will  send  to  market  this 
year  2,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  yielding  a  return  to 
the  state  of  7,000,000  dols. ;  she  manufactures  three-fourths 
of  the  iron  made  in  the  whole  Union,  and  has  the  means  of 
supplying  the  consumption  of  the  world  ;  she  has  a  bitu- 
minous coal  field  through  which  the  main  line  passes,  for 
130  miles,  containing  1000  square  miles,  or  0,400,000  acres  ; 
wlule  all  Europe  contains  only  2000  square  miles  of  bitu- 
minous coal  land. 

Important  to  Dealers  in  Wood.  —  The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury,  on  the  application  of  an  eminent 
merchant,  praying  that  a  parcel  of  partridge  wood,  recently 
imported  into  Liverpool  from  Antigua,  may  be  admitted  to 
entry  on  importation  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  as  furni- 
ture wood ;  and  on  a  memorial  from  Messrs.  Folke  and 
Boult,  of  Liverpool,  requesting  that  the  description  of  wood 
known  by  the  trade  as  cherry  wood  may  be  added  to  the  list 
of  furniture  woods,  admissible  to  entry,  under  the  tariff  of 
the  last  session,  duty  free,  and  that  a  parcel  of  this  cherry 
wood  recently  imported  by  them  into  the  port  of  Liverpool 
from  New  Orleans  may  be  so  admitted,  their  Lordships  have 
been  pleased  to  authorise  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
parties.  These  decisions,  which  are  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  importers  of  and  dealers  in  woods  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture,  have  been  communicated  to  the 
revenue  officers  at  the  various  ouiports. — Leeds  Mercury. 

Railway  Speculation. — The  increase  within  the  last  ten 
days  of  new  railway  speculations  announced,  answers  to  a 
capital  in  round  numbers  of  .£00,000,000,  the  schemes  being 
about  forty  in  number.  There  had  previously  been  adver- 
tised about  100  new  railway  schemes  to  be  brought  before 
the  Parliamentary  session  of  i*  10,  and  representing  a  capital 
of  nearly  £800,000,000,  the  first  calls  on  which  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  £45,000,000.  The  maddest  of  railway 
speculators,  who  is  invulnerable  to  reason  and  to  argument, 
must  be  startled,  one  would  think,  and  pause  a  little  at  such 
facts  ! — Times  of  Monday. 

Agricultural  Machinery.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Harleston  Fanners'  Club,  held  by  adjournment  on  the  8th 
insi.,  the  following  was  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  the  re- 
solution at  which  the  Society  arrived.  Subject:  Agricul- 
tural Machinery — its  effect  upon  our  labourers.  Resolution 
— That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  employment  of 
machinery  in  agriculture,  where  there  is  sufficient  capital  at 
the  occupier's  command,  is  both  beneficial  and  effective,  as 
to  the  employment  and  moral  condition  of  the  labourer;  but 
where  it  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  labour, 
there  it  is  most  baneful  in  every  point  of  view.  The  great 
expense  of  good  implements  and  perfect  machinery,  can 
only  be  borne  where  the  tenant  is  sufficiently  secured' bv  the 
terms  of  bis  tenure. — Norwich  Mercury. 

Tub*  out  of  Power-loom  Wf.aveks  at  Oldham. — 
The  torn-oats  of  power-loom  weavers  of  Messrs.  Jones, 
Wallshaw  mills,  and  Mr.  Dronsfield,  Wemeth  mill,  still  con- 
tinue. Mr.  Dronsfield  has  sent  forth  an  announce- 
ment that  he  is  willing  to  give  the  same  prices  as  other 
masters,  and  inviting  new  hands  to  take  the  places  of  the 
turn-outs. 

Advance  in  the  Price  of  Whiskey. — The  Dublin 
distillers  have  made  a  considerable  advance  hi  the  price  of 
wlu'skey.  The  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  the  con- 
sequent anticipated  consumption  of  oats,  is  the  cause  of  the 
advance. 

"A  Berkshire  Farmer,"  writing  in  the  Mark  Lane  Ex- 
prem,  says,  that  on  pulling  up  some  of  his  Swedish  turnips, 
on'the  nth  instant,  he  found  about  a  tenth  part  of  thern  at- 
tacked much  in  the  same  way  as  the  potatoes  urc  this 

Mmna. 


STOCKPORT. 

MONOPOLY  IN  FULL  FORCE  AGAIN. 
To  the  Editor  <;/'The  League. 
Sir, — During  the  last  three  years,  until  very  recently,  the  con- 
dition of  all  classes  in  this  borough  was  rapidly  and  progres- 
sively improving.  Many  large  and  long-unoccupied  manu- 
factories having  been  put  in  motion,  employing  thousands  of 
additional  hands,  and  paying  some  thousands  of  pounds 
weekly  in  wages,  the  shops  of  our  tradesmen  became 
crowded  with  customers,  and  hundreds  of  previously  empty 
houses  got  filled  with  tenants ;  the  workhouse  has  been 
emptied  of  its  able-bodied  inmates,  and  the  poor-rates  arc  re- 
duced very  low.  Such  has  been  the  happy  and  progressively 
prosperous  state  of  this  borough  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

If  we  look  at  the  dress  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  present 
time,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  three  years  ago,  we  can- 
not but  be  astonished  on  reflecting  how  much  in  this  limited 
period  the  expenditure  of  this  one  town  has  done  to  stimulate 
and  sustain  the  industry  of  every  place  in  the  kingdom, 
which  is  the  seat  of  any  useful  branch  of  manufacture  and 
trade,  and  how  in  like  manner  the  increased  expenditure  of 
other  places  has  tended  to  the  prosperity  of  this.  The  happy 
progress  which  Stockport  was  making  has,  however,  received 
a  sudden  and  serious  check,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
cause,  and  the  intimate  and  immediate  connection  between 
all  our  seats  of  industry,  we  may  shortly  expect  wide-spread 
distress.  A  large,  a  very  large  amount  of  the  money  which 
until  lately  was  spent  weekly  in  clothing,  &c,  is  now  paid 
for  common  daily  indispensable  food.  The  apparently 
trifling  advance  of  one  penny  per  12  lbs.  of  flour,  makes  a 
difference  in  this  borough  of  120/.  per  week  !  The  advance 
within  the  last  few  months  is  not  less  than  from  Is.  8d.  to 
2s.  0d.  per  12  lbs.  ! !  Now,  the  weekly  consumption  in  this 
borough,  when  not  put  anon  W.  T.  Egerton's  short-commons 
Corn  Law  dietary, is  1500  loads  of  12  scores  each;  and,  con- 
sequently, its  10,000  families  are  now  paying  exactly  1000/. 
per  week  more  for  flour  than  they  did  a  few  months  ago  ! ! 

The  above  being  a  fact  which  every  head  of  a  family  but 
too  well  knows,  do  we  need  to  at  all  wonder  at  the  daily  in- 
creasing complaints  of  all  those  classes  of  tradesmen  who 
do  not  make  or  deal  in  the  dire  necessaries  of  life  ? 

In  addition  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  bread,  we  have 
been  paying  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  for  butter,  cheese,  and 
all  sorts  of  animal  food,  during  the  past  12  months,  than  we 
did  the  year  before  ;  so  that  for  four  of  the  principal  articles 
of  human  subsistence  the  people  of  tliis  borough  are  actually 
paying  about  1000/.  per  week,  or  after  the  rate  of  80,001)/. 
per  annum  more  than  last  year  ! 

In  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  state  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  3,700,000/.  were  repealed.  This  afforded  relief  to  the  ex- 
tent of  2s.  fid.  per  head  per  annum  to  the  whole  population. 
Now,  this  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive financial  operation,  and  a  very  wise  and  liberal  re 
duction  of  the  national  burthens.  But  when  we  come  to 
compare  this  reduction  in  state  with  the  subsequent  increase 
in  monopoly  taxation,  how  insignificant  the  former  appears. 

The  relief  by  the  repeal  of  the  Government  taxes  was,  for 
Stockport,  to  the  amount  of  about  6000/.  a-year,  whereas  we 
are  now  paying  at  the  rate  of  80,000/.  a-year  more  taxes  than 
we  did  last  year  to  W.  T.  Egerton  and  his  monopolist  con- 
federates ! 

If  the  evil  was  not  likely  to  extend  further  than  to  deprive 
large  classes  of  retail  tradesmen  of  custom,  whilst  the  cost  of 
maintaining  their  families  increased,  and  of  making  the  work- 
ing classes  work  a  full  day  a  week  more  than  they  previously 
did,  to  support  the  extravagance  of  Egerton  anil  Co.,  even 
then  the  gross  injustice  of  the  system  is  such  that  it  ought 
to  be  at  once  put  down  by  the  resolute  and  stern  demand  of 
an  indignant  nation.  But  when  we  come  to  calculate  the 
certain  and  immediate  consequences  which  must  result,  un- 
less something  can  be  promptly  done,  to  relax  the  iron  grasp 
of  the  monopolists,  the  prospect  before  us  becomes  certainly 
most  appalling. 

Stockport  is  only  the  560th  part  of  the  kingdom  in  point 
of  population ;  and  if  that  town  is  paying  1000/.  per  week 
more  for  bread  than  it  did  a  few  months  ago,  what  must  be 
the  amount  paid  by  the  kingdom?  and  from  the  falling-olf 
which  must  generally  take  place  in  the  purchase  of  manu- 
factures, we  may  expect  soon  to  see  reductions  of  wages, 
stopping  of  works,  emptying  of  houses,  and  filling  of  "  Bas- 
tiles,"  and  general  prostration  and  distress. 

I  purpose  troubling  you  with  more  detailed  statistics  of  the 
condition  of  this  borough. 

Oct.  !12.  Yours,  &c.  A  Leagues. 


The  Monmouth  Merlin  publishes  along  account  of  the 
twelfth  anniversary  of  the  Abergavenny  Cymreigyddion, 
which  took  place  with  great  ceremony  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  last.  A  procession  of  harpers  and  singers  and 
other  members  of  the  society  marched  along,  and  a  large 
waggon  containing  a  printing-press  was  in  the  cavalcade,  in 
which  two  printers,  dressed  in  Welch  flannel,  printed  cards 
of  the  festival,  and  distributed  them  to  the  crowd  as  the  pro- 
cession moved  on.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  who  presided,  deli- 
vered a  long  oration  ;  and  among  the  company  assembled  in 
the  hall  were  the  Indian  Prince,  Dwarkanauth  Tagore, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  his  country  ;  Count  Pollon,  Sar- 
dinian Minister;  Count  Reventlow,  Danish  Minister,  and 
many  of  the  highest  families  of  the:  principality.  There  was 
a  dinner  and  a  distribution  of  prizes  for  lyric  odes,  Welch 
songs,  essays*  harpists,  singers,  and  Welch  flannels.  The 
festival  appears  to  have  gone  off  remarkably  well. 

A  very  superior  class  of  steam  vessels  is  now  in  the  course 
of  building,  intended  to  run  as  packets  between  Dover  and 
Calais.  Two  of  them,  of  iron,  are  on  the  stocks,  and  a  third 
of  diagonal  timber  is  under  construction  at  Chatham.  They 
ore  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms,  and  are  expected  to  be 
far  beyond  any  vessel  that  hasjyet  been  launched. —  United 
SenH.ee  Gazette. 

Mineral  Discoveries  in  Australia. — New  discoveries 
of  copper  have  been  made  at  about  two  miles  beyond  the 
Light,  and  the  probable  extent  of  the  minerals  there  will 
shortly  superinduoe  the  occupation  of  the  viduable  corn  hauls 
and  pasturages  comprised  in  the  two  special  surveys  inter- 
sected by  the  river  above  mentioned.  A  copper  lode  recently 
discovered  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  A.  Hallett,  beyond  O'l  I  alio" 
rau-hill,  has  been  sufficiently  examined,  and  is  pronounced 
a  most  viduable  property.  Nor  are  these  all  the  current  dis- 
coveries. Messrs.  Philcox  and  Campbell  have  purchased  a 
section  near  WiUunga,  on  which  a  copper  lode  has  been  laid 
bare  to  the  extent  of  about  eight  fathoms,  the  quality  of  the  ore 
being  suck  as  can  be  pronounced  upon"  at  sight."  We  are 
almost  tired  of  hearing  about  manganese;  if  all  the  reports 
are  true  (and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  them),  the  deposits 
of  this  useful  mineral  are  obviously  great,  if  not  inwdjuus- 
tiblc.— Adelaide  Observer,  May  8, 


ILMINSTHR  PLOUGHING  MATCH. 
This  match  took  place  on  Wednesday.  A  great  number  of 
ploughs  were  entered  for  the  prizes,  and  some  excellent  work 
was  exhibited.  The  dinner  took  place,  as  usual,  in  the 
Grapes  Tavern,  and  was  admirably  served  up,  the  whole  fully 
sustaining  the  well-known  reputation  of  that  respectable 
establishment. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  William  Speke,  Esq.,  of  .lor- 
dans,  who  ably  performed  the  duties  which  devolved  upon 
him. 

Several  gentlemen  addressed  the  company  ;  among  them 
were  Bickhara  Eseott,  Esq.',  M.P.,  P.  V.  T.  Laugwortb), 

Esq.,  &c. 

We  regret  that  our  limited  space  will  not  tdlow  of  our 
inserting  more  than  an  important  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Escolt. 

The  Chairman  having  proposed  "  Tho  health  of  tho 
Member  for  Winchester," 

Mr.  Escott  rose  amid  loud  cheering,  and  spoke  to  the  fol- 
lowing elfect  : — lie  said  he  might  almost  complain  of  the 
kindness  of  the  chairman,  in  thus  repeatedly  bringing  his 
name  before  the  company  present,  but  that  he  bad  neither 
the  wish  nor  the  power  to  concc-.d  what  sincere  gratification 
he  derived  from  the  kind  and  hearty  welcome  which  they 
had  given  him.  He  had  peculiar  pleasure  in  meeting  a 
large  body  of  farmers,  and  others  interested  in  agriculture, 
in  this  town  of  Ilminster,  because  be  had  not  forgotten  that 
here,  three  years  ago,  he  had  met  a  like  party,  and  had  been 
allowed  by  them  the  opportunity  of  stating  frankly  to  the 
public  his  opinion  on  certain  questions  in  which  they  were 
all  deeply  interested — (cheers).  The  agricultural  societies 
had  in  some  places,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country, 
a  little  fallen  into  disrepute  with  farmers — (hear)— and  why 
was  it  ?  because  they  had  fettered  the  expression  of  public, 
opinion  on  public  questions,  by  absurd  restrictions — I  loud 
and  continued  cheers);  whereas,  he  was  sure  that  here 
every  man  might  express  what  each  believed  to  be  true, 
and  that  all  would  be  best  pleased  by  plainness  and  freedom 
of  speech — (cheers).  There  was,  then,  a  great  practical 
question,  on  which  all  men's  minds  were  more  or  less  in- 
terested, and  which  was  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
a  subject  of  intent  thought  and  anxious  reflection.  Of  course 
he  meant  the  question  of  restriction  on  imported  food — 
(hear,  hear) — duties  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  price — 
the  present  Corn  Law.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  that  morn- 
ing read  a  letter  from  Lord  Ashley  to  his  constituents  on 
this  subject.  The  noble'  lord  had,  indeed  written  what  to 
his  mind  seemed  a  curious  epistle — (a  laugh) — he  had 
spoken  of  his  own  incompetence  and  want  of  ability.  He 
was  the  only  man  in  the  country  who  would  have  spoken  of 
that.  No  (proceeded  the  hon.  gentleman),  Lord  Ashley  is 
an  able  man,  sees  truly  what  is  coming ;  but  then  Lord 
Ashley  is  tainted  with  that  which  is  the  feeling  of  so  many 
county  members,  or,  if  not  their  feeling  it  is  the  mode  in 
which  they  speak  and  write.  He  writes  of  the  Corn  Law  as 
given  up ;  but  then  he  describes  its  loss  as  a  blow,  and  a  blow 
in  another  place,  destructive  of  the  prosperity  of  his  con- 
stituents. Why,  surely,  if  the  noble  lords  thinks  this,  then 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  place  where  he  and  others 
who  think  the  same  should  ward  off  the  blow — (hear 
and  cheers).  Lord  Ashley  is  quite  right  in  saying  the 
Com  Law  is  given  up,  but  how  can  he  be  right  in  sub- 
mitting quietly  to  allow  his  constituents  to  suffer  heavy 
blows? — (cheers).  Gentlemen,  the  truth  is,  and  it  had 
better  bo  spoken  plainly,  it  is  the  conduct  of  the  special 
representatives  of  what  they  call  agricultural  opinions 
which  has  precipitated  the  fall  of  this  Corn  Law — (tre- 
mendous cheering).  Why,  I  have  sat  in  the  House  of 
Cemmons,  and  heard  a  gentleman,  a  worthy  friend  of  my 
own,  pure  in  character,  high  in  fortune  and  station, 
harangue  the  representatives  of  the  people  by  the  hour, 
on  the  low  price  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  lamb  (hear  and 
great  laughter),  and  do  this  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  agriculture,  and  propping  up  protection — (hear, 
hear);  in  other  words,  arraying  the  supposed  interests 
of  agriculture  against  the  real  interests  of  the  people 
— (cheers ).  Whereas  H  always  thought  that  the 
only  way  to  maintain  any  system  of  protection  was  to  shew, 
if  you  can,  that  the  interests  of  the  community  required  it, 
and  that  the  friends  of  the  former  are  the  friends  of  the  con- 
sumer— (cheers).  Gentlemen,  so  soon  as  I  had  heard  that 
speech  and  others  of  a  similar,  though  none  quite  of  so 
monstrous  a  tendency,  and  so  indiscreet  in  its  expression,  I 
feel,  sis  Lord  Ashley  feels,  that  the  game  of  protection  was  up. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  maintain  a  contest  with  the  bellies  of 
the  people — (great  laughter  and  cheers).  But  I  differ  with 
Lord  Ashley  in  one  important  respect.  I  dread  no  blow.  I 
thiuk  the  change  is  inevitable,  but  I  do  not  despond  for  the 
result — (cheers).  It  is  true  things  might  have  been  better 
if  we  could  have  foreseen  all  that  has  happened.  Late  last 
session  I  gave  a  notice  for  the  admission  of  Indian  com  (the 
very  best  food  for  stock),  free  of  duty.  Oh,  if  that  measure 
could  have  been  carried  last  session,  what  a  blessing  would 
it  have  been  for  the  country! — ("  hear"  and  "no").  I 
hear  some  gentlemen  dispute  that  opinion.  Now,  consider 
for  a  moment.  We  import  the  fat  beast  and  givsthe  Dutch 
grazier  the  profit,  and  the  Dutch  fanner  the  manure.  Why 
on  earth  should  we  not  import  the  food  which  is  to  fatten 
our  own  (hundreds  were  starving  last  March  and  April), and 
keep  to  ourselves  the  profit  of  the  grazier,  and  nourish  our 
own  crops  with  the  increased  manure  ?  (loud  cheers  and 
cries  of  "that's  common  sense.")  Common  sense,  says 
some  gentlemen,  yes  it  is  indeed  common  sense  ;  and  that  is 
what  the  Secretary  of  State  has  said  of  the  wise  course  in 
wliich  we  are  proceeding.  Lord  Ashley  is,  indeed,  right  on 
one  point ;  when  the  leading  men  of  idl  parties  are  agreed 
to  support  common  sense,  it  must  he  very  uncommon  non- 
sense that  can  prevail  against  them — (laughter  and  cheers). 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  speak  openly.  I  have  wondered 
how  it  is  that  at  so  many  of  these  dinners  so  little  or  nothing 
is  said  of  the  great  question.  One  recommends  better  fann- 
ing, another  advises  the  granting  of  leases,  but  both  forget 
the  facts  that  better  fanning  requires  capitid  and  security — 
(great  cheering),  and  the  other  fact,  that  the  security  of 
leases  can  never  be  generally  obtained,  while  there  is  uncer- 
tainty about  these  laws  of  importation — (cheers)  Let  us 
all,  then,  endeavour  to  meet  the  times,  not  bytoucealing  the 
truth,  but  by  preparing  for  its  inevitable  conclusions.  It 
will  be  thus  "that  temporary  difficulties  will  be  surmounted, 
as  they  have  been  sin-mounted  before,  by  the  kindness  and 
consideration  of  some,  by  the  energy  and  unfettered  enter- 
prise of  others,  and  for  myself,  I  feel  very  grateful  that  you, 
to  whom  I  owe  no  public  allegiance,  and  have  no  concessions 
to  make,  or  votes  to  regret,  have  allowed  me  to  express  to 
men  whom  I  respect,  something  of  my  own  com  iclions  on 
the  greatest  public  question  of  the  day. 

( The  whole  company  then  rose  tunl  cheered  tiimulluously 
for  some  minutes.) 
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"VTATIONAL   ANTI-CORN-LAW  LEAGUE.— 

1"  A  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  MEMBERS 
of  the  LEAGUE  will  be  hold  in  the  FREE-TRADE  HALL, 
MANCHESTER,  on  TUESDAY  evening,  the  28th  mat.  The 
Chair  will  bo  taken  by  GEORGE  WILSON,  Esq.,  nt  half-past 
Seven  o'clock  precisely.  The  meeting  will  he  addressed  by 
Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P.,  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Henry 
Ashworth,  Esq.,  ofTurton.  Members  of  the  Council,  and  gen- 
tJoinen  from  the  country,  may  obtain  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
platform  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  on  and  after  Saturday 
next,  the  25th  inst.,  at  the  Offices,  Newall'B-huildings,  Man- 
chester. Members  of  the  League  will  be  admitted  on  showing 
their  cards  of  Membership.  Tho  gallery  will  be,  as  usual,  re- 
served for  ladies.  I)y  Order  of  the  Council. 

Joseph  Hic  kin,  Secretary. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LEAGUE  FUND. 

Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Oct.  22,  1845. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  arc  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 


•Wood,  John,  17,  Cmnming-street,  l'entonvillo         ..£!>   0  0 

•Epps,  Dr.,  Ml,  Groat  Rnseell-street  ..    1    0  0v 

A  Fee  unexpocted,  paid  by  W.  R.  to  Dr.  Epps  1    1   0  [    2  13  0 

Payment  for  books  sold   0  12  0  I 

•Bfeffish,  P.,  Baaner-Btreet,  St.  Luke's  110  0 

*  Bower,  Wm,  5,  Sloane-square,  Chulsoa         ..  ..110 

•RoU,  John,  London  110 

*Davies,Wm.,  15,  Fell  street,  Wood-street       ..  ..110 

♦Watson,  Wm..  Purk-road,  Holloway       ..       ..  ..110 

*Eikin,wm., 3,  Kinaston-street,  Lambeth       ..      ..    1    1  o 

'BowteU,  Thomas,  49,  Skinner-street   110 

"Wilson,  Thomas,  103,  Cheapside   110 

♦Edwards,  Peter,  72,  ditto  I   1-  0 

•Thome,  James,  Mawbev  House,  South  Lambeth  ..110 

*Lca,  Thomas,  Park  Villa.  Highgate   110 

•Orellin,  Phillip,  Batcliff-bighway   110 

♦Leavers,  William,  5,  Pork-street,  Islington  . .  ,.1)0 
♦Leavers,  Wm.jjun.,  2,  Duncan-place,  City-road  ..  I  10 
♦Marker,  J.  W.,  24,  Upper  Barnsbury-street     ..  ..110 

•Coventry,  J.,  Stoke  Nowington  110 

•Lodell,  Richard,  Olaromont-placo,  Pentonvillc  ..110 
•Gurney,  Wni.,  Charlton-street,  Somers-town  ..110 

•Calway.B.,  118,Tooley-stroot   110 

•Seward,  J.  and  C,  8,  Horeford-pl»ce,  Coinmorcial- 

road-east       . .   110 

•F.   110 

•Brown,  Josiah,  47,  Cannon-street,  City  ..  ..110 

•Townond,  W.,  3,  Brabant-court,  City   110 

•Burt,  Messrs.  and  Potts,  68,  Vork-st.,  Westminster. .  110 
•Mudie,  C.  A.,  28,  Upper  King-street,  Bloomsbnry  ..110 

•Wright,  A.,  Kirkham,  Lancashire   110 

•Boylo,  Humphrey,  88,  Meadow-lane,  Leeds  ..  ..  1  1  o 
♦Gill,  Joseph,  top  of  Meadow-lane,  Leeds  ..  ..110 
•MennelJ,  Wm..  8,  Dewsbury  -road,  Leads         ..  ..Ill) 

•Gamlen,  W.  H.,  Hayne,  near  Tiverton  110 

•Nottleford,  Samuel,  Birmingham         ..       ..  ..110 

•Millar,  C.  H.,  8,  Union-place,  Montrose        ..  ..loo 

•Bradley,  James  Bradley,  Huddersfield  ..       ..    1    il  0 

♦Priestman,  Joshua,  Thornton, near  Pickering         ..    10  0 
♦Hutton,  Rev.  Joseph,  Fairfield,  Glassuevin,  Dublin  . .    10  0 
•Thallon,  Robert,  Madeira-court,  Glasgow        ..  ..100 

•Campbell, ThomasB.,  18,  Greenside-place, Edinburgh    10  0 

•Monro,  F.,  Cheltenham   100 

•Cowbura,  John,  Settle   100 

•Jones,  Thomas,  Wheeler  Gate,  Nottingham     . .  ..100 

•Millar,  Charles,  Devonport   10  0 

•Callam,  Geo.  &  Co.,  13.  Greenside-place,  Edinburgh..  10  0 
Kidner,  J.,  Patoomb  Farm,  Goathurst,  near  Bridgwater  1  o  u 
•Koiglilev,  Joseph.  Low-street,  Keighlev,  Yorkshire  . .    10  0 

•Squarev",  C.  W.,  Salisbury   10  0 

•Monro,  M.  M.,  Enfield   1   0  0 

•Dolman,  G..T.,  31,  Gifford-slreet,  Hoxton  ..  ..100 
•Robinson,  Edward,  11,  Upper  Belgrave-plaee  ..    10  0 

•Grisbrook,  Joseph,  Woolwich   10  0 

•Smart,  R.,  55,  High-street.  Camden-town  ..  ..100 
•Coghill, Donald,  Maiden-lane,  Covent.garden  ..    i    0  0 

•Laroehe,  B.  W.,  4,  Clarence-terrace,  Albany-road, 

Stoke  Newiugton  100 

•Bennett,  John  Jos.,  5,  M'diua-place,  St.  John's-wood  10  0 
♦Daniell,  George,  14,  Elm-tree-road,  St.  John's-wood. .  10  0 
•Garey,  E.  11., 24,  Southampton-buildings  ..  ..100 
•Jackson,  Richard,  Pitman's  Arms,  Pitman' s-buildings, 

St.  Luke's  100 

•Marsden,  Geo.  Eagle,  Parson's  Mead,  Croydon  ..  1  n  0 
•Marsden,  Geo.  Eagle,  pin.,  Kingston,  Surrey  ..    10  0 

•Marsden,  R.  A.,  Elliott's  Vale, Blackheath  ..  ..100 
♦Marsden,  Mark  Eagle,  22,  Cloak-lane,  City  . .  ..100 
•Jackson.  John,  10,  Woodhridge-street,  Glerkenwell  ..100 
•Jonas,  Thomas  Ellis,  5_7i,  Old  Broad-street  ..  ..100 
•King,  J.  T  ,  10,  Cnmden-street,  Islington-street  ..1  0  0 
•Talier,  R.  W.,  10,  Lower  James-street,  Golden-square. .  10  0 
Page,  Thomas,  23,  White-lion- street,  Spital-square  ..100 
•Hall,  Win.,  3,  Pickei ing-pL,  Queen's-road,  Bayswater  10  0 
•Overton,  William,  20,  Gaiford-street,  Poplar  ..  ..100 
•Dodwell.  W.W.,  32,  Queen-street,  IBryanstone-square    10  0 

•Ball,  William,  124,  Piccadilly   10  0 

•Collier,  Wm.,  1,  Riley-st.,  Crorner-st.,  Gray's-iun-road   10  0 
•Ball,  J.,  4,  Great  New-street,  Gough-uquaro      ..  ..100 

•Martin,  William, HI,  Old-street,  St.  Luke's      ..  ..100 

•Slim.  James,  17.  Spital-square     ..  ..  ..100 

•Goodbehere,  T.  G.,  5,  Martin  s-lane,  City        . .  ..100 

•Bushfield,  S.,  198,  Kingsland-road        ..       ..  ..100 

•Cocking,  Samuel,  jun.,  Harder' s-lane,  Peckbam  ..  10  0 
•Browne,  P.,  Rye-lane,  Peckham   ..       ..       ..  ..100 

•Kitcat,  Geo.,  50,  Hatton  Garden   10  0 

W  right,  Joseph, 48.  York-street,  King's-squaro  ..    1    u  II 

•Stone,  John,  51,  Greatlitohfield -street  ..  ..loo 
•Robinson,  Goorge, 23,  Berkeley-street,  Connaught-sq.    10  0 

•Swan,  William,  41,  Minories   10  0 

•Robinson,  John, 8,  Commercial-road  East      ..  ..100 

•Bidgood,  Henry,  Vigo-streot   10  0 

•Hudson,  W.  O.,  13,  Kiug-street,  Cheapside      ..  ..100 

•Butler,  Thomas,  58,  Shoreditch   10  0 

•Inglis,  Adam,  St.  John-square  10  0 

♦Finch,  Samuel,  21,  King-street,  Clerkenwell  ...  ..100 
•Shorter,  William,  I.ongthorpe  Lodge,  Hammersmith  10  0 
"A  Few  Free  'Traders"  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 

Springweiler  and  Co.  2,  Duke-street,  Little  Britain   0  10  0 

•Rooker,  Jarnos  Marshall,  Rio  Janeiro  .500 

•Lindop,  Thomas,  Hanley,  Staffordshire  ..  ..200 
•Brooks,  W.,  Upper  Brook-street,  C  on  M. Manchester  J  0  0 
•Booth,  Edward,  70,  Union-st.,  Ardwick,  Manchester  . .  110 
•Dyson,  Thomas,  Duke  of  York,  ShudehiU,  ditto  ..100 
•Collim-on,  John,  Newton  Heath,  near  ditto      ..  1    (I  n 

•Sheffield,  Win.,  113,  Oldham-streot,  ditto  ..  ..100 
*Kc-ighley,W.  J.,  it,  Princes  j-street,  'ditto  ..  ..100 
•Kitts,  John,  Ween-street,  Little  Bolton         . .  ..100 

Pike,  John,  farmer,  Midton,  Wilts   10  0 

"Wood,  William,  While-cross  Batik,  Salford      , .  ..100 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  T0  THE  BAZAAR. 
IJalance  pf  Subscription  to  the  Bazaar,  per  Mrs.  John 

May  i, Oxfoni.pli  ,  C  on  M, Manchester  ..    9  5  6 

H.  C.perW.A.  C  10  0 

Haworth,  Jonathan,  t'oxhill  Bank, near  Acciington  ..  o  10  0 
Cballoner,  Mr.,  ditto  ..         ..  ..,  ..050 


*  Those  nanus  marked  with  on  usteriijk  are  renewed  sub- 
R?nptionp, 


LETTERS  on  the  CORN  LAWS,  No.  XLVII. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  ASHLEY. 

My  Lord, — The  gift  of  foresight  is  of  little  avail 
without  the  power  of  action.  It  only  produces  a 
pitiable  exhibition  of  feebleness.  Your  lordship 
predicts  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  You  admonish  the  freeholders  of  Dorset- 
shire to  prepare  for  their  "destiny."  You  consider 
it  "  needless  to  argue  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  such 
a  change."  And  hating  relieved  your  mind  of  its 
prophetic  burden,  you  turn  away  from  the  agricul- 
turists of  Dorset,  whoso  representative  you  are,  to 
discuss  the  hours  of  labour  with  the  operatives  of 
Lancashire. 

Your  lordship  possesses  this  negative  mark  of 
true  inspiration,  that  you  seem  scarcely  to  under- 
stand the  full  import  and  extent  of  your  own  pre- 
diction. The  decisive  sign  of  the  times  and  prog- 
nostic of  the  coming  change,  is,  with  you,  the 
agreement  of"  the  leading  men  of  the  great  jiarties 
in  the  Legislature."  Others  foresaw  it  while  those 
same  "  leading  men  "  were  agreed  in  their  hostility 
to  Com  Law  repeal.  They  reckoned  on  the  power 
of  principles,  which  has  only  become  visible  to  your 
lordship  when  embodied  in  the  influence  of  per- 
sons. You  anticipate  a  "  wide  and  fearful  pressure 
of  commercial  distress  "  as  the  constraining  cause 
of  Corn  Law  repeal,  for  its  relief;  and  yet  you 
counsel  the  agriculturists  to  "  consider  in  what  way 
they  can  break  the  force  "  of  that  relief.  Assuring 
them  that  such  a  course  would  "be  wise,"  you  an- 
nounce your  purpose  of  not  "  attending  any  of  their 
agricultural  anniversaries,"  to  assist  in  reducing 
this  wisdom  to  practical  shape.  You  bold  yourself 
better  engaged  with  the  wants  of  other  classes,  for 
whom  the  coming  chango,  whether  as  an  improve- 
ment or  as  a  deliverance,  is  undoubtedly  propitious. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  you  professed  to  stand 
appalled  and  self-reproached  at  disclosures  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  your  own 
county  of  Dorset.  Their  tattered  garments,  their 
coarse  and  scanty  fare,  their  crowded  hovels,  2n-e- 
sent  pictures  of  misery  not  to  be  paralleled  amongst 
tho  cotton-spinners  towards  whom  your  heart  is  over- 
flowing. Bnt  you  leave  their  guardian  angels,  if 
such  they  have,  to  guide  them  through  a  change 
which,  you  say,  may  be  "destructive."  You  re- 
nounce the  annual  gatherings  of  farmers  and  la- 
bourers now  that  the  "  destiny  is  fixed"  of  the  Com 
Laws.  The  love  of  the  labourer  is  waxing  cold. 
The  philanthropic  anniversary,  with  its  prize 
ploughmen  and  toasted  thrashers,  is  involved  in  the 
"  fixed  destiny"  of  abolition.  "  It  is  not  likely  that 
you  will  have  the  pleasure  this  year"  of  sympathy 
with  the  peasantry.  No  more  agricultural  "  pro- 
tection," and  no  more  agricultural  philanthropy. 
One  would  have  thought  that  meetings  which  can 
no  longer  uphold  monopoly  might  still  have  pro- 
moted charity.  It  was  the  more  prominent  topic  of 
the  two  in  the  professions  of  their  presidents.  No 
doubt  your  lordship  has  some  benevolent  purpose 
hid  beneath  the  mystery  of  this  withdrawment  at  a 
critical  period  ;  but  the  potato-fed  serfs  of  Dorset- 
shire must  feel  it  an  inscrutable  abandonment. 

You  think  you  are  more,  wanted  in  the  north.  The 
people  are  better  paid,  and  consequently  better 
clad,  better  fed,  better  housed,  better  taught,  than 
your  hungry  and  ragged  labourers  at  home.  But 
you  are  their  champion  for  short  hours.  Remem- 
ber, my  lord,  your  prophecy  of  "the  wide  and 
fearful  pressure  of  commercial  distress  "  that  is  im- 
pending. Remember  that  "  our  actual  prosperity 
must  come  to  an  end."  Who  will  thank  you,  when 
that  period  arrives,  for  having  abridged  the  opera- 
tive's right  of  raring  out  his  labour,  and  disposing 
of  his  time?  When  loaves  become  less,  and  meat 
vanishes  from  the  table,  who  will  bless  your  name 
for  the  annihilation  even  of  one  profitable  hour  ? 
Think  of  the  mine-women,  of  whom  so  many  have 
been  punished  for  evading  your  law  on  their  be- 
half! Think  of  the  poor  girl  who  perished  by  fall- 
ing down  tho  coal-pit,  into  which  she  was  endea- 
vouring to  steal,  in  boy's  clothes,  to  earn  needful 
food  by  forbidden  work  !  Distress  can  only  he  miti- 
gated by  increased  exertion,  and  would  be  ill 
prepared  for  by  a  legal  limitation  of  labour. 

If  your  lordship  expects  commercial  distress  to  be 
averted  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  tho  enso  is 
not  less  strong  against  interposition.  The  factory 
operatives  can  make  their  own  tenns  in  prosperous 


times.  Food,  cheap  and  plenty,  is  to  them  a  ten 
hours'  bill,  or  an  eight  hours'  bill,  that  executes 
itself  It  needs  no  informers  or  inspectors.  Pros- 
perous trado  ensures  better  bargains.  You  may 
trust  the  Corn  Law  Repeal  Act  for  relief,  But 
why,  then,  has  your  lordship  always  opposed  Corn 
Law  repeal '? 

You  involve  yourself  in  terrible  entanglement  by 
declining  to  look  the  Corn  Law  question  fairly  in 
tho  face.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
shaken  into  one,  do  not  constitute  a  "  destiny,"  even 
for  an  Act  of  Parliament.  If  the  present  law  bo 
wise  and  just,  your  constituents  and  the  country 
have  a  claim  on  your  uncompromising  support  of 
it,  whatever  parties  may  combine  for  its  abolition. 
If  that  law  be  neither  just  nor  wise,  they  have  an 
equal  claim  for  your  exertions  against  its  continu- 
ance. You  cannot  evade  the  question  of  "  policy  or 
impolicy,"  and  yet  discharge  your  duty  as  a  legisla- 
tor. Nay  more,  you  cannot  evade  that  question, 
and  yet  sustain  your  position  as  a  philanthropist. 

In  the  field  or  in  the  factory,  the  prospect  of  an 
ameliorated  condition  is  bound  up  in  the  great 
point  at  issue.  All  efficient  aid,  and  all  consistent 
charity,  must  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  the 
policy  or  impolicy  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  is  a  pre- 
vious question  to  all  others.  You  assume  the  repeal 
to  be  an  evil  when  you  advise  the  agriculturists  to 
"  break  the  force  "  of  the  blow.  You  assume  the 
repeal  to'  be  a  good  when  you  describe  its  inevitable 
contingency  on  commercial  distress.  Tho  same 
breath  blows  hot  and  cold.  If  the  repeal  will  be 
no  relief  to  commerce,  and  even  "  gradual  abolition" 
be  "  injurious"  to  the  farmer,  it  is  little  in  harmony 
with  your  benevolent  professions  to  couple  such 
measures  with  impending  calamity,  and  become 
accessory  to  a  disastrous  national  delusion,  even 
though  it  should  be  patronised  by  "the  leading  men 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  Legislature."  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  bo  a  measure  which  the  prospect  of 
distress  ought  to  render  "inevitable,"  you  ought 
assuredly  to  re-consider  your  counsel  to  agricul- 
turists, that  they  should  diminish  the  good  as  much 
as  possible,  make  "  terms  "  on  behalf  of  an  expiring 
mischief,  and  save  a  nest-egg  of  monopoly  for  future 
vivification. 

The  extent  of  this  question  as  one,  not  merely  of 
a  particular  enactment,  but  of  national  policy,  seems 
not  to  have  impressed  itself  on  your  lordship's 
mind.  If  Free  Trade  be  inevitable,  every  kind  of 
influence  claiming  to  he  useful  should  direct  itself 
towards  rendering  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  all- 
pervading.  It  cannot  co-exist  with  a  system  of 
minute  legislation,  however  kindly  in  its  purposes. 
The  best  help  to  the  working  classes  is  that  which 
enables  them  to  help  themselves.  You  might  enact 
that  no  man  shall  wear  a  hat  with  a  hole  in  it; 
aud  if  at  the  same  time  you  enact  that  ho  shall  not 
work  the  horns  required  for  a  new  hat,  what  fol- 
lows ?  I  know  an  establishment  in  which  a  wholly 
unnecessary  legislative  interference  about  white- 
washing, last  year,  cost  the  workpeople  employed 
therein  no  less  than  2000Z.  in  suspended  wages,  and 
did  no  good  to  any  living  being.  Such  cruel  kind- 
nesses are,  I  fear,  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
legislative  philanthropies.  They  must  happen  when 
good  gentlemen  intermeddle  with  what  in  detail 
they  cannot  understand.  And  they  must  also 
happen,  so  long  as  desired  and  most  desirable  im- 
provements in  the  food  and  clotliing  of  the  poor,  in 
their  hours  of  toil,  in  the  cleanliness  and  wholc- 
somcness  of  then  homes,  &c,  arc  not  based  upon 
the  general  improvement  of  their  condition, 
adequate  wages,  and  full  employment.  This  general 
improvement  might  still  leave  the  working  classes 
in  need  of  instruction  and  suggestion.  There 
might  still  be  occasion  to  direct,  stimulate,  and 
aid  their  struggles  into  a  better  mode  of  daily 
existence.  A  wide  field  wotdd  be  open  for 
much  of  the  beneficent  enterprise  in  which  your 
lordship  is  engaged.  Happy  results  woidd  cheer 
on  philanthropic  exertion.  The  case  of  the  farm 
labourer  would  no  longer  be  so  desperate  as  to  bo 
relinquished  for  a  more  promising  solicitude  on  be- 
half of  the  mauufactm-ing  operative.  All  classes 
would  have  vantage  ground  to  start  from  in  the 
career  of  improvement. 

However  near  the  termination  of  tho  corn  mono- 
poly may  be,  your  course,  my  lord,  must  needs  be 
one  of  helping  or  of  hindering.  Even  in  such  a 
change  as  that,  much  must  be  contingent  on  the 
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spirit  in  which  it  is  accomplished.  Ill  would  it  be- 
come you  to  leave  your  name  associated,  in  Parlia- 
mentary records,  with  what  you  deem  "destructive" 
or  "  injurious ; "  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  connect 
yourself  to  the  last  witli  a  doomed  system,  whose 
existence  is  incompatible  with  the  kindly  purposes 
to  which  your  life  is  devoted.  You  must  take  a 
side,  my  lord.  You  thwart  and  falsify  all  for  What 
you  profess  to  live,  unless  you  take  the  right  side. 

A  Noiiwich  Weaves  Boy. 


THE  HOP  GE OTTERS  AND  THE  HOP 
CULTIVATION. 

Last  week  I  gave  some  account  of  Wcvhill  hop  fair. 
Perhaps  it  will  he  interesting  to  many  readers,  if  I  give 
some  account  in  continuation  of  that  of  the  hop  culture. 

The  hop  is  used  in  the  brewing  of  hecr.  When  the 
liquor  is  drawn  oft"  the  malt,  it  is  sweet  ;  hops  being 
added  to  it,  produces  an  acidity.  The  longer  beer  is  in- 
tended to  be  kept,  the  more  liberally  it  is  "  hopped  ;" 
for  instance,  the  directions  to  brew  strong  ale  and  strong 
beer  are  the  following  : — "  Twelve  bushels  of  malt  to 
the  hogshead  for  beer,  (or  fourteen,  if  you  wish  it  of  a 
verv  good  body)  ;  eight  for  ale.  For  either  pour  the 
whole  quantity  of  water  hot,  but  not  boiling,  on  at  once, 
and  let  it  infuse  three  hours  close  covered;  mash  it  in 
the  first  half  hour,  and  let  it  stand  the  remainder  of  the 
time.  Hun  it  on  the  hops  previously  infused  in  water. 
For  strong  beer,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  bushel ; 
of  malt,  if  for  ale,  half-a-pouml.  Boil  them  with  the 
malt  three  hours  from  the  time  it  begins  to  bc-3.  Cool 
a  paleful  to  add  three  quarts  of  yeast  to,  which  will  pre- 
pare it  for  putting  to  the  rest  when  ready  next  day  ;  but 
if  possible,  put  together  the  same  night.  Turn  as  usual. 
Cover  the  bung-hole  with  paper  when  the  beer  has  done 
working  ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  stopped,  have  ready  a 
poicul-n  nd-a-half  of  hops  dried  before  the  fire,  put  them 
into  the  bung-hole,  and  lasten  it  up.  Let  it  stand  twelve 
months  in  casks,  and  twelve  in  bottles,  before  it  be  drank. 
It  will  keep  five,  eight,  or  ten  years.  It  should  be 
brewed  the  beginning  of  March." 

Such  are  the  uses  to  which  the  hop  are  put.  The 
nature  of  the  plant,  and  the  portion  of  it  used,  will  be 
seen  presently. 

The  cultivation  of  the  hop  is  a  species  of  husbandry 
principally  confined  to  that  part  of  the  island,  comprised 
in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex.  Each  of 
these  counties  presents  a  great  variety  of  external 
features  when  taken  by  itself ;  but  when  collected  and 
compared  together,  they  exhibit  a  remarkable  uniformity 
and  sameness.  The  great  formations  of  the  wealden, 
the  sand,  and  the  chalk,  belong  to  each  and  to  all.  In 
the  core  of  the  district  lies  the  wealden,  comprising  the 
wealds  of  Kcr.t,  Surrey  and  Sussex.  This  large  and 
central  tract  of  country  is  girt  with  a  belt  of  chalk  hills, 
which,  rising  from  the  sea  about  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
range  in  a  westerly  course  over  the  north  of  Kent,  and 
passing  through  Surrey,  return  in  a  circular  sweep 
along  the  south  of  Sussex  to  the  channel.  A  fringe  of 
sand  forms  the  union  between  the  chalk  and  the 
wealden. 

These  three  varieties  of  soil  govern  the  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural occupation,  afforded  at  different  seasons.  The 
woodland  is  the  great  feature  of  the  wealden.  The 
sand,  as  it  rises  into  the  chalk,  furnishes  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  hop-gar  dens  and  orchards.  The  most 
highly-cultivated  arable  laud  is  found  upon  the  chalk 
of  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 

There  is  perhaps  no  produce  in  the  country  that  re- 
quires so  much,  or  such  varied  human  labour,  as  the 
hop  at  the  different  stages  of  its  progress.  The  ground 
is  at  one  time  a  field,  at  another  a  garden.  Great  outlay 
of  force  must  be  expended  on  the  soil  as  on  the  corn- 
land  ;  but  the  force  is  that  of  the  human  arm,  not  that 
of  the  beast  of  burden  ;  which,  in  some  plantations,  as 
those  about  Farnham,  scarcely  enters.  Unlike  corn, 
too,  and  other  produce,  which,  when  the  soil  has  been 
prepared,  and  tie  seed  committed  to  the  ground,  is 
left  in  the  main  to  the  course  of  nature  and  the  order 
of  the  seasons  to  bring  to  perfection,  it  must  be  trained 
and  tended  from  its  first  shoot  to  its  ripening.  Then  it 
is  not  gathered  like  corn,  and  stored  upon  the  stalk, 
but  is  culled  at  once  by  the  linger.  It  thus  culls  into 
play  the  energies  of  all  ages  and  of  either  sex.  The 
soil  is  handled  and  subdued  by  the  man  ;  the  plant  is 
trained  and  tended  by  the  woman  ;  in  the  gathering, 
arc  united  all — man,  woman,  and  child.  The  practice 
of  taking  taskwork,  however,  has  in  some  places  the 
effect  of  engaging  both  woman  and  boy,  and  sometimes 
the  girl,  in  the  more  laborious  treatment  of  the  land. 
The  woman  shares  much  of  the  man's  labour  at  task- 
work— the  !x>y  all  of  it,  even  to  the  digging,  which  is 
the  mo«t  fr-verc  of  any.  It  is,  however,  only  the  lighter 
parts  of  I h o  ground  which  boys  usually  turn  up  with 
the  Spade;  they  dig  what  are  called  "the  slips" — 
spaces  between  the  "hlib,"  which  the  man  leave*  in 


digging  the  gravel  down,  and  which  arc  left  by  the 
plough  in  order  to  drain  the  surface-water  off. 

In  describing  the  various  processes  through  which 
the  hop  passes  before  it  reaches  the  market,  I  will  begin 
at  the  beginning. 

Digging  is  usually  begun  in  the  month  of  December, 
and  performed  by  the  acre.  The  rate  of  payment  is 
from  18s.  to  1/.  an  acre.  A  man  and  a  boy  will  dig 
about  an  acre  in  the  week.  The  next  stage  is  opening 
the  hops — that  is,  levelling  the  hills  which  have  been 
piled  round  the  plants  in  the  preceding  summer. 
Women  and  boys  arc  occasionally  employed  at  this  ; 
but  it  is  usually  done  by  the  men  a.5  taskwork.  Some- 
times they  contract  to  do  it  by  the  acre,  but  it  is  nice 
work,  and  therefore  seldom  done  in  this  way.  When 
the  woman  is  hired  to  do  it  by  the  day,  she  gets  about 
lOd.  or  Is.  It  lasts  for  about  a  week  in  the  month  of 
March.  It  is  hard  work  for  a  woman  ;  the  moving  the 
ground  is  heavy.  When  men  contract,  they  arc  paid 
about  4d.  per  hundred. 

About  the  month  of  April,  when  the  hop  plaints  be- 
gin to  shoot,  the  poles  arc  fixed  in  the  ground.  It  is 
common  for  men  to  contract  to  do  this  by  the  acre.  It 
is  called  "  poling  the  hops.*'  The  wife  often  assists  at 
this,  generally  by  carrying  the  poles  to  the  hills,  where 
the  man  fixes  them,  and  by  fastening  them  after  he  has 
done  so  by  a  "rammer,"  with  which  she  beats  the 
ground  into  the  hole.  This  commonly  lasts  about  a 
fortnight,  but  it  depends  on  the  weather,  and  some 
farmers  will  only  do  it  when  the  moon  is  new.  1200 
hops  are  planted  on  an  acre,  and  when  it  is  done  by 
contract  it  is  at  the  rate  of.  about  4d.  per  100.  After 
the  "  poling,"  boys  and  women  arc  employed  at 
"  choqclearing,"  or  picking  up  the  chips  and  old  pieces 
of  poles  from  the  ground  ;  they  arc  hired  to  do  this  by 
the  day.  It  lasts  only  for  a  day  or  two.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  or  latter  end  of  April,  the  hops  are 
"  tied."  Neither  boys  nor  men  are  ever  employed  at 
this  work.  It  is  an  "endless  "  job  for  a  man  ;  a  man 
cannot  get  on  with  it.  Women  generally  contract  with 
a  farmer  to  "tie"  for  the  season,  at  9s.  an  acre.  A 
woman  will  generally  take  two  acres,  or  two  acres  and 
a  half.  The  trouble  depends- on  the  weather.  If  it  is 
boisterous,  she  has  to  bind  them  over  and  over  again, 
as  the  wind  blows  them  from  the  pole,  or  blows  them 
round  in  a  wrong  direction  away  from  the  sun.  She 
can  bind  about  two  acres  and  a  half  in  about  a  week, 
and  must  visit  them  to  rcbind  them  every  three  or  four 
days,  till  they  grow  out  of  her  reach.  This  takes  place 
on  an  average  in  five  or  six  weeks, 

The  next  process  is  that  of  "■shimming;'1  which  is 
effected  by  an  implement  called  the  "  shim  ;"  in  other 
places  it  is  called  ".breaking,"  "nidging,"  or  " nidgct- 
ing,"  from  the  term  "  break,"  nidge,  and  nidgct,  being 
applied  to  the  implement,  which  during  the  summer 
months  is  occasionally  drawn  by  horse  through  the 
hop  gardens  and  between  the  hills,  to  loosen  the  earth, 
and  remove  the  weeds.  Boys  of  various  ages  are  made 
use  of  to  lead  and  direct  the  horse,  which  must,  in  the 
narrow  spaces  through  which  they  are  driven,  be  held 
in  strict  command.  When  the  hops  reach  the  ton  ef 
the  poles,  it  is  a  common  occupation  with  the  women  to 
fasten  the  bines  which  may  have  been  blown  oft"  again 
to  their  places  ;  this  is  called  "  horsing  the  hops,"  and 
is  so  named  from  a  kind  of  ladder  they  mount  for  the 
purpose. 

The  hop  is  now  prepared  for  the  last  out-door  pro- 
cess, that  of  "  picking."  Few  things  are  more  beautiful 
than  a  hop-garden  in  this  state.  As  the  plant  ap- 
proaches to  maturity,  the  numerous  green  and  overarch- 
ing alleys  are  brightened  by  the  light-tinted  flowers, 
which  hang  in  clusters  from  the  top  to  the  bottom' of  the 
poles.  The  air  is  scented  with  the  pleasant  perfume 
they  exhale  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  many  who 
wander  into  foreign  lands  to  look  at  the  vine-clad  hills 
of  the  sunny  south,  leave  a  much  more  beautiful  sight 
unvisitcd  at  home,  in  the  'fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
landscapes  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 

Hop-picking  begins  generally  about  the  second  week 
in  September.  All  hands  are  employed  at  this — men, 
women,  hoys,  and  girls,  down  to  the  youngest  that  can 
work.  The  better  the  crop,  the  less  money  is  given  for 
;)i<  king  the  same  quantity.  In  an  average  year  Is.  is 
givan  for  picking  seven  bushels,  and  a  good  picker  in 
the  same  year  could  pick  14  bushels.  Picking  is  usually 
continued  for  12  hours  in  the  day.  A  woman  can  pick 
rather  more  than  a  man.  Immediately  after  the  poles 
are  gathered,  the  poles  arc  stripped  and  stacked. 
Labourer's  commonly  contract  to  do  this  at  from  5s.  Gd. 
to  7s.  an  acre.  Their  wives  and  children  often  assist 
them  ;  the  refuse  bine  is  their  perquisite,  in  addition  to 
the  pay.  *- 

Rags  arc  extensively  used  m  manuring  hop:-.  The 
women  arc  occasionally  employed  in  cutting  them  ;  but 
it  is  more  generally  done  by  the  men  on  rainy  days. 
The  average  price  is  about  9d.  per  ewt.  In  some 
parishes,  where  the  population  is  large,  tho  "  beck  and 


spud,"  which  arc  used  manually  do  the  work  of  the 
"  shim,"  and  horse-power  is  but  little  used.  The  work 
is  very  laborious,  and  the  same  observation  applies  to 
all  the  work  on  hop-grounds  which  men  perform. 

The  "  Report  on  the  Employment  of  Women  and 
Children  in  Agriculture,"  presented  to  Parliament  in 
184.1,  contains  some  interesting  statements  with  refer- 
ence to  the  physical,  social,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
population  employed  in  the  culture  of  the  bop.  It  docs 
not  appear  that  any  dangerous  disease  is  generated  by 
the  occupation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  de- 
cidedly healthy.  AT.  Newnham,  Esq.,  surgeon,  Farn- 
ham, says  :  "  There  is  no  work  performed  by  women  or 
children  in  the  hop  plantations  calculated  to  produce; 
disease,  or  to  which  these  disorders  can  be  fairly  trace- 
able, with  the  following  exception  :  If  the  hop-picking 
season  proves  a  wet  one,  they  are  exposed  frequently  to 
become  wet,  and  to  stand  for  many  hours  upon  the 
ground  saturated  with  moisture  ;  and  when  this  hap- 
pens to  be  the  case,  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions 
ensues,  commonly  showing  itself  in  the  form  of  diarrhoea, 
and  not  usually  of  an  obstinate  or  severe  character. 
With  regard  to  the  "imported  population  at  this  [hop- 
picking]  season,  they  of  course  arc  exposed  to  the  same 
causes  of  disorder,  aggravated  by  their  being  lodged  in 
very  crowded  and  ill- ventilated  apartments,  and  by  their 
great  want  of  cleanliness  and  generally  imprudent  and 
dissolute  habits.  Even  here  malady  is  not  of  a  severe 
character  ;  and  a  death  among  the  imported  population 
is  scarcely  ever  heard  of.  ....  I  have  never  been 
able  to  trace  any  endemic  or  epidemic  malady,  arising 
after  the  hop-picking  season,  which  could  fairly  be  attri- 
buted to  it  as  a  consequence." 

Much  evil  results  from  the  intermixture  of  the  "im- 
ported population.'1  here  spoken  of  with  the  regularly 
employed  inhabitants  of  the  hop  districts.  As  the  season 
approaches,  a  new  population  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren is  poured  into  them.  The  crowd  is  motley,  and 
differently  composed  in  different  districts.  Mr.  Paine, 
a  large  grower,  ftatcs,  that  there  resort  to  Farnham 
about  4000  or  5000  strangers,  being  an  addition  not  far 
short  of  the  whole  stationary  population,  which  is  7000 
for  the  parish.  These  strangers  "  come  chiefly  from  the 
towns  and  villages  within  20  miles  of  Farnham,  some 
few  from  a  greater  distance,  and  others  are  labourers 
who  have  no  settled  home  :  among  these  last  are  gipsies. 
Various  means  arc  provided  for  their  reception  ;  part 
arc  admitted  into  barracks  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
others  into  spare  rooms  in  cottages  which  are  specially 
reserved  from  the  tenants."  This  vast  influx  of  strangers, 
in  addition  to  the  confusion  which  their  very  number 
produces  in  a  small  town  or  village,  often  bring  with 
them  habits  and  language  calculated  to  degrade  if  not 
to  pollute  their  companions.  Farnham  becomes 
thronged  with  a  temporary  population  of  country  people, 
vagrants,  and  gipsies  ;  the  last  of  whom  are  in  some 
few  instances  preferred  to  the  others  front  their  wild  and 
active  habits  which  speed  the  work  during  the  day,  and 
arc  content  with  any  lair  to  rest  in  at  night.  The  inter- 
course between  them  and  the  inhabitant  work-people  is 
more  complete,  because  it  is  the  custom  for  the  mother 
of  the  family  to  take  the  very  youngest  into  the  hop- 
gardens, where  the  children  pick,  and  the  infants  rest 
and  jday  while  the  work  goes  forward  ;  and  at  night 
many  arc  crowded  into  the  inhabitants'  cottages  by 
virtue  of  the  reservation  already  mentioned.  The  Ecv. 
ll.  Sankic,  Curate  of  Farnham,  says  :  "  I  think  the  pa- 
rish stands  under  considerable  disadvantages  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  labour  which  is  employed  at  the 
hop-picking.  I  have  seen  the  cottages  crowded  with 
strangers  and  their  families  at  this  season,  who  so  much 
disturb  the  order  of  the  household,  that  provisions  tire 
bought  for  the  day  instead  of  a  longer  period,  lest  in  the 
confusion  they  should  be  lost  or  made  away  with;  The 
crowded  intercourse,  both  on  the  hop-ground  and  in  the 
cottages,  must  be  productive  of  mischief,  especially  to 
the  young.  There  is  little  uproar  until  the  close  of  the 
picking.  The  labours  of  the  day,  and  as  is  commonly 
alleged,  a  soporific  influence  from  the  hop  itself,  dis- 
poses them  to  be  quiet.  At  the  close  of  the  labour  in 
the  grounds,  when  the  workmen  are  being  paid  eft",  the 
scene  changes.  There  is  much  drinking,  fighting,  and 
bad  language." 

The  rector  of  the  village  of  Brcde,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rye,  speaks  of  the  same  influences  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  country.  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
imported  hop-pickers  do  much  to  demoralise  the  parish, 
as  they  are  generally  persona  of  the  lowest  character  in 
both  sexes  ;  the  very  effect  of  whose  manner  of  living 
while  here  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  worst  feelings  and 
consequences.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  sec 
from  eight  to  ten,  or  more,  sleeping  under  one  shed, 
without  any  other  partition  between  them  than  that 
which  the  darkness  of  the  night  may  provide.  It  is  a 
common  practice  for  servant  girls  at  this  season  to  give 
their  employers  notice  to  quit  their  service,  assigning 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  wish  to  go  hop-picking," 
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Those  who  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone 
are  stated  to  "come  from  all  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  amongst  them  may  be  found  many  unfor- 
tunate members  of  various  classes.  A  great  number  of 
the  English  come  from  St.  Giles's,  Saffron  Hill,  White- 
chapel,  and  Kent-street,  and  the)-  are  the  most  vicious 
and  refractory.  The  Irish,  who  are  the  most  numerous, 
are  extremely  dirty,  both  in  their  persons  and  habits, 
and  arc  very  indelicate  in  their  conduct  and  appear- 
ance.   They  frequently  bring  contagious  disorders." 

All  the  witnesses  concur  in  representing  female 
chastity  as  being  at  a  very  low  ebb — and  some  go  to  the 
length  of  saying,  that  in  many  instances  the  women  are 
utterly  devoid  of  the  feeling.  This,  however,  is  not  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  periodical  iiiHux  of  strangers 
into  these  districts.  It  has  its  root  deeper,  and  is  to  be- 
sought for  in  the  disgraceful  physical  condition  in  which 
the  labourers  generally  are  permitted  to  rest  by  those 
who  profit  by  their  toil.  The  undivided  state  of  the 
larger  families  acting  upon  the  scantiness  of  house  room 
and  general  poverty,  or  high  rents,  often  crowds  theni 
together  in  their  sleeping  apartments,  so  as  seriously  to 
infringe  on  the  decencies  which  guard  female  morals. 
Mr.  Hart,  a  professional  gentleman,  of  Reigate,  says: — 
"  The  great  difficulty  is  to  say  at  what  age  brothers  and 
sisters  do  not  sleep  together  in  one  apartment,  but  ge- 
nerally until  they  leave  home,  be  that  at  ever  so  late  a 
period." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuckficld,  in  Sussex,  it  is 
common  for  children  of  both  sexes  to  use  the  same 
sleeping-room  and,  bed,  up  to  the  age  of  12,  and  even 
14.  The  Rev.  W.  Sankie,  of  Farnham,  in  Surrey, 
mentioned  a.  case  where  two  sisters  and  a  brother,  all 
above  14,  habitually  slept  together.  These  are  mere 
glimpses  of  the  ordinary  and  cvery-day  influences  to 
which  the  labouring  class  are  subjected,  and  it  can  be 
no  matter  of  wonder  that  they  lose,  or  rather  never  ac- 
quire, that  delicacy  and  purity  of  mind  which  is  the 
origin  and  the  safeguard  of  chastity. 

Nor  are  the  deteriorating  effects*  of  these  vicious 
domestic  arrangements  counteracted  by  an  education 
likely  to  promote  the  growth  of  principles  of  resistance 
or  self-restraint.  But  upon  this  wide  subject  I  have  left 
myself  no  room  to  dilate,  important  as  it  is,  and  neces- 
sary to  be  fully  understood,  in  order  to  form  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  hop-growing  dis- 
tricts. It  may  briefly  be  said  that  education  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  is  almost  unknown.  Super- 
stition as  a  consequence  lurks  among  the  labouring 
classes  of  these  counties  to  an  extent  of  which  the  career 
of  Mad  Thorn  alias  Sir  William  Courtenay,  at  Canter- 
bury, and  its  fatal  termination,  affords  a  melancholy 
illustration.  The  belief  in  charms  for  the  healing  of 
bodily  hurts  is  not  uncommon  j  faith  in  the  same  means 
of  fertilising  the  ground  and  trees  is  said  to  exist ;  and 
that  in  witchcraft  has  not  yet  expired.  A  very  sub- 
stantial farmer  in  the  north-east  of  Kent,  within  a  few 
years,  used  to  arrange  scythes  in  a  particular  order 
around  his  stables  to  secure  his  bores  from  witchcraft. 

I  was  present  one  day  this  week  at  an  interesting  as- 
semblage of  landed  gentlemen,  clergy,  farmers,  and  farm 
labourers  at  Stockbridge,  in  Hampshire  ;  and  a  short 
while  before  that,  I  was  present  at  a  public  entertain- 
ment given  to  the  farming  population  by  one  of  these 
landed  gentlemen,  in  his  own  park,  at  his  own  house  ; 
I  mean  Charles  Baring  Wall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Norman 
Court.  These  friendly  gatherings  gave  a  pleasant  proof 
of  the  advance  that  is  irking  towards  the  elevation  of 
the  working  people,  in  some  of  the  rural  districts.  An 
excellent  library  provided  by  Mr.  "Wall,  for  all  who  will 
read,  and  read  free  of  expencc,  is  another  pleasing 
feature. 

I  had.  prepared  for  this  week  a  full  description  of  those 
proceedings  at  Stockbridge,  and  at  Norman  Court,  but 
have  mismanaged  it  so  as  to  make  it  much  too  long  to 
follow  this  letter.    So  for  the  present  it  stands  over. 
Gkb  vnio  has  Whistled  at  tub  Pxoi/gh. 


Hameb  Staxsfei.d,  Esq.— We  are  informed  of  a  fact, 
which,  though  not  strictly  public,  yet  deserves  to  be  made 
SUCh,  both  for  its  own  nature,  anil  as  characteristic  of  a 
highly  respected  fellow-townsman.  It  is  well  known  that 
several  years  since  the  firm  of  Stansfeld,  Brings,  and  Slans- 
fcld,  of  which  .Mr.  Hauler  Stansfeld  was  a  junior  partner,  be- 
came unfortunate.  Ever  since  that  period,  this  gentleman 
hat  contemplated  the  payment, if  Providence  should  prosper 
pirn,  of  his  share  of  the  debts  owing  by  the  above  firm ;  and 
just  previous  to  liis  marriage,  which  took  place  a  few  weeks 
since;  be  sent  round  a  circular  to  all  his  former  creditors,  ac- 
companied by  yits.  in  tin'  pound  on  bis  proportion  of  every 
debt.  Such  instances  of  mercantile  honour  as  this  should 
be  widely  known,  in  order  that  they  may  be  both  admired 
aiiil  imitated. — Leeds  Mercury. 

(ti.eanino.— At  the  Oxfordshire  Quarter  SeSSfoSB',  held 
last  week,  William  Ashley  was  charged  with  stealing  half  a 
pint  of  wheat  in  the  straw,  of  Hie  value  of  one  pennv,  the 
property  of  Robert  AMworth  Newton,  of  Benson.  The  pri- 
soner was  acquitted.  AnueCook  ami  Unmet  Handing  were 
charged  with  stealing  about  two  pints  and  a  hair  of  wheat  in 
the  straw,  of  the  value  of  twopence,  the-  property  of  John 
Gibbs  1 1  ntchings,  Thomas  Hutching*,  and  William  Hutch- 
i*gB,  of  Benson.  ,  These  prisoners  were  also  acquitted; 


AGEICULTUHE. 

POLITICAIFRLP  VAN  WINKLES! 
Washington  Irving  tells  the  story  of  an  idle,  do- 
nothing  fellow,  called  Rip  Van  Winkle — a  creature 
living  on  the  industry  of  others — who  went  up  into 
the  mountains  one  day,  there  remained  playing 
bowls  with  certain  unearthly  Dutchmen  for  dO 
yours,  and  returned  to  his  native  village  perfectly 
unconscious  of  the  length  of  time  he  hud  been 
absent,  and  of  the  changes  which  had  occurred 
during  that  time.  Now  the  Morning  Post,  tells  of  a 
meeting  of  gentlemen  in  Essex,  under  the  title  of 
the  "  Hinckford  Agricultural  and  Conscrvutive 
Club,"  which  forcibly  culls  to  mind  the  story  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  Had  the  Conservative  gentlemen 
who  spoke  on  that  occasion  been  buried  for  the  lust 
two  years  in  the  recesses  of  the  Catskill  mountains, 
they  could  scarcely  have  betrayed  more  ignorance  of 
what  lias  passed  in  this  country  with  relation  to  the 
Corn  Laws.  This  Club  met  under  the  Presidency 
of  Sir  John  Tyrell,  a  fact  which  will  prepare  the 
reader  for  some  curious,  if  not  very  statesmanlike, 
opinions.  The  meeting  was  itself  a  curiosity,  for 
the  union  of  "  Conscrvutive  and  Agricultural,"  since 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  avowed  himself  a  Free  Trader 
in  principle,  must  be  to  Monopolists  something  of 
an  anomaly.  However,  unless  the  Post  is  "poking 
its  fun"  at  its  rcuders,  such  a  meeting  really  did  take 
place!  Sir  John  begun  by  stutiug  that  the  duties  of 
a  Member  of  Parliament  were  "  of  a  very  careful 
and  anxious  character,"  involving  "  groat  steadiness 
of  judgment,  prudence,  and  perseverance;"  and 
went  on,  and  by  implication  cluimcd  for  himself  all 
those  high  qualities.  Sir  John  then  said  "  Lord 
Western,  Mr.  Coke,  and  others,  had  for  their  object 
plenty,  and  security  for  plenty;  thut  is  the  object 
of  the  Corn  Laws."  After  the  discussion  the  subject 
bus  undergone,  und  the  udmissions  made  by  pro- 
tectionists, -we  think  even  the  Hinckford  Agricul- 
tural-Conservatives must  have  stared  at  that  asser- 
tion. But  what  must  have  been  their  astonishment 
when  afterwards  Sir  John  Tyrell  gravely  said — 

"The  poor  man  has  lost  bis  potato  crop;  Belgium  has 
been  a  great  portion  of  the  summer  under  water,  and  1  beard 
a  gentleman  from  there  describe  it  as  a  great  sponge  ;  and 
all  this  may  have  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  corn ;  but  if 
there  laid  been  no  protection  I  believe  lite  price  of  corn  would 
have  been  much  hit/her  than  it  is  now."m 

The  price  of  corn  has  risen  because  another  kind 
of  food  was  deficient,  and  yet  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  corn  has  prevented  u  rise  of  price ! ! 
Verily,  the  Essex  baronet  is  an  original  reasoner. 
He  then  put  forth  this  oft-refuted  plea  for  pro- 
tection, and  supported  it  by  a — falsehood. 

"  There  are  rates  ami  taxes,  and  burthens  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  belong  to  the  laud  ;  and,  though  committee  after 
committee  had  inquired  into  them,  I  think  it  would  be  highly 
inexpedient  for  the  agricultural  members  to  place  themselves 
in  the  bands  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League;  if  I  cannot 
defend  niij  course  of  protection  let  it  lie  token  from  me; 
though  1  think  from  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  this 
country  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  an  investigation." 

Here  is  a  bundle  of  absurdities  which  must  have 
been  most  puzzling  to  the  audience,  if  they  tried  to 
make  "head  or  tail"  of  the  chairman's  speech.  And  Sir 
John  actually  believes,  or  pretends  to  believe,  that 
the  farce  of  " protection  societies"  may  be  revived. 
He  said : 

"  When  we  look  to  the  Frotciliou  Society,  which  ema- 
nated from  aii  individual  in  this  club,  although  the  fruits  of 
that  combination  may  not  have  answered  the  expectations  of 
many  gentlemen  present,  it  bus  moved  in  the  right  direction, 
an!  is  capable  of  lieiug  improved  ;  we  have  the  same  parties 
wdio  called  it  forth  iu  a  state  of  efficiency." 

Poor  Mr.  Round,  an  out-and-out  supporter  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  laboured  earnestly,  if  not  very  success- 
fully, to  show  that  Sir  Robert  is  an  ardent  supporter 
of  "agricultural  protection."  And,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction of  all  that  the  most  sensible  men  amongst 
the  supporters  of  tlic  Government  have  been  saying 
for  the  lust  year,  at  least,  Mr.  Round  ventured  to 
assert  that  he  believed  "  protection  wotdd  be  main- 
tained to  them." 

A  Mr.  Fulcher  then  made  a  speech  full  of  abuse 
of  the  League,  quite  in  the  style,  of  the  protection 
societies,  a  stylo  of  which  all  but  the  Rip  Van 
Winkles  of  monopoly  arc  uowheurtily  ashamed;  Ho 
then  suid : 

"  The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  the 
Ami  Cora  Law  League  was  traversing  unopposed  the  length 


and  breadth  of  the  land.  Since  that  time,  it  Las  received  '  a 
heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement,"  by  the  formation  of 
the  Agricultural  Protection  Societies.  '  The  great  fact'  has 
become  '  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.'" 

Fancy  a  gentleman  waking  up  from  a  political 
nap  of  two  years'  duration,  and  stilting  that  the 
League  had  received  a  heavy  blow  from  the  "  Pro- 
tection societies ! !"  He  then  claimed  for  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cox  "  the  high  honour  of  originating  the 
protection  societies."  The  rev.  founder  then  spoke, 
und  said : 

"  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  on  w  hat  has  been  the  result  pro- 
duced by  it.  Some  people  say,  '  It  is  a  very  pretty  thing, 
but  you  have  done  nothing  at  all — you  are  just  where  you 
began.'  Why,  that  is  where  we  wish  to  be  ;  the  principle  on 
which  we  began  was,  that  the  protection  we  have  we  mean 
to  maintain  ;  and  /  think  we  have  ejected  everything  we 
could  possibly  have  anticipated." 

Why,  if  the  almost  universal  abandonment  of"  pro- 
tection" iswhat  they  anticipated,  the  protection  soci- 
eties may  claim  some  credit,  for  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  is  unquestioaably 
owing  in  some  degree  to  the  exhibition  of  the  princi- 
ples of  monopoly  made  by  those  societies.  Next  to  the 
touching  of  the  League,  the  cause  of  Free  Trade 
has  been  most  indebted  to  the  self-exposure  of 
monopoly  made  by  the  protection  societies.  They 
have  been  what  drunken  helots  arc  said  to  have 
been  to  the  youth  of  Sparta, — they  have  been  awful 
warnings  to  all  men  of  jense  or  humanity  to  avoid 
monopoly.  Mr.  Cox  then  attributed  Mr.  Hudson's 
success  at  Sunderland  "  to  the  sound  information 
spread  over  the  country  at  large"  by  the  protection 
societies !  He  then  explained  an  ambiguous  pas- 
sage of  the  President's  speech  thus : 

"There  was  one  expression  of  Sir  John  Tyrcll's.  which 
might  be  misconstrued  to  your  disadvantage.  He  said  that 
the  price  of  corn  would  have  been  higher  now  if  the  Corn 
Laws  bad  been  repealed.  I  agree  in  the  truth  of  that ;  but  I 
think  be  meant  to  refer  to  the  experience  of  the  present 
moment,  and  to  say,  that  if  tee  had  no  Corn  Laws  a  vast 
quantity  of  laud  would  have  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 
and  from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  the  state  of  the 
harvest,  we  should  not  have  bad  sufficient  corn  to  make  up 
what  we  wanted,  and  prices  would  have  been  higher;  but  be 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  British  farmers  would  have  bad 
a  belter  remunerating  price  without  Corn  Laws." 

Tt  is  clear  Mr.  Cox  bus  slept  since  his  mind  gave 

birth  to  the  grand  conception  of  the  protection 

societies,  for  there  are  not  20  persons  out  of  Essex 

— we  should  have  thought  but  for  this  meeting  that 

there  had  not  been  so  many  there — who  do  not 

know  that  the  present  means  of  meeting  Free 

Trade  in  corn  recommended  by  the  protectionists, 

is  better  cultivation  at  home.     Let  us  hoar  what 

Mr.  Cox  says  of  the  present  Corn  Law : 

"  I  told  you  I  thought  the  Corn  Law  of  the  Governmcn 
was  a  good  measure,  for  there  were  many  false  figures  in  the 
old  law  that  never  came  into  operation,  and  the  present  law 
was  more  likely  to  give  you  a  steady  price  of  com,  though  I 
thought  the  scale  a  litde  too  low.  That  has  been  fully 
borne  out ;  for  under  the  present  Corn  Law  you  have  had  a 
protection  when  you  required  it,  of  14s.  a  quarter.  The  great 
bulk  of  foreign  corn  has  heeu  brought  in  at  Its.  a  quarter  duty. 
Under  the  old  law  they  would  have  paid  no  such  sum.  They 
would  have  run  up  the  averages,  and  when  they  got  them  to 
an  exorbitantly  high  pitch  the  duty  would  vanish,  and  in 
would  come  oil  the  corn.  This  is  my  justification  of  what 
I  said.  I  think  the  present  Corn  Law  has  been  productive 
of  very  material  good ;  and  I  wish  to  impress  on  you  that 
you  have  had  a  protection  of  1  Is.  a  quarter  when  wheat  was 
12/.  or  \il.a  load.  There  is  now  no  difference  between  Lord 
John  Russell  anil  Mr.  Cobden;  and  therefore  when  there  is 
anything  worth  lighting  for,  recollect  you  have  a  protection 
of  l  is.  a  quarter." 

The  time  is  coming,  the  time  indeed  is  come, 
when  such  a  statement  of  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent Corn  Law  ought  to  be  remembered.  Prices 
have  advanced  from  actual  and  apprehended  de- 
ficiency, and  prices  would  have  advanced  had  thero 
been  a  perfectly  Free  Trade  in  corn ;  but  the  end  is 
not  yet.  We  believe  before  another  harvest  none 
will  more  bitterly  regret  the  eliccts  of  monopoly 
than  the  British  farmer. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

DIIXETANTI  FABJIERS'  INSTRUCTORS. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  remarkable  to  the  practical 
agriculturist,  first  turning  his  attention  to  chemistry 
end  geology  as  applicable  to  agriculture,  than  the  strict 
accordance  between  theory  and  practice.  He  begins  to 
find  that  the  practices  of  the  best  farmers  conform,  with 
more  or  less  precision,  to  the  dictates  of  science  ;  and 
that  the  great  value  to  him  of  scientific  knowledge  is 
its  power  of  carrying  out  his  former  system  with  more 
certainty,  and  often  with  greater  economy.  It  is  to  the 
practical  farmer,  therefore,  that  Scientific  knowledge 
applicable  to  farming  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  ;  and 
to  practical  tanner  a,  its  cultivation,  earnest,  business- 
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like  cultivation,  is  to  be  recommended.  But  there  is  a 
class  of  scientific  farmers,  or  rather  of  talkers  about  scien- 
tific farming,  whose  influence  and  example  certainly  do 
not  tend  to  give  the  ordinary  farmer  a  very  high  notion 
ot  the  value  of  science.  These  are  gentlemen,  land- 
holders, who  get  a  smattering  of  chemical  science,  and 
retail  it  often  most  erroneously  at  agricultural  meetings. 
Some  time  since,  every  landlord  throughout  the  land 
seemed  to  have  ran  wild  on  the  merits  of  guano,  and 
its  chemical  properties  and  scientific  uses  were  con- 
stantly and  elaborately  detailed.  Now,  however,  the 
squires — the  ordinary  kiud  of  squires — seem  rather  to 
draw  back  from  and  discountenance  scientific  farming, 
and  hint  that  it  may  be  all  very  well  "  in  theory,"  but 
is  to  be  dealt  with  slowly  and  cautiously  in  practice. 
Now  the  hot  haste  with  which  the  fanners  were  to  be 
lectured  into  chemical  knowledge  at  the  one  time,  and 
the  sage  cautions  against  "  theory  "  at  the  other — as  if 
theory  rightly  formed  could  ever  be  placed  in  contrast 
with  practice — are  easily  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 
■When  prices  were  low,  crops  had  partially  failed,  and 
fear  of  Free  Trade  existed  in  the  farming  mind,  it  was 
very  convenient  to  anticipate  applications  for  abate- 
ments of  rent  by  suggesting  that  a  top  dressing  of 
guano  scientifically  used  was  a  specific  for  all  the  evils 
farmers  suffered  ;  and  that  men  who  were  so  benighted 
as  not  to  adopt  such  an  easy  remedy,  could  scarcely  ex- 
pect help  from  their  landlords.  Farmers  understood 
well  enough  at  the  time  that  this  was  the  real  meaning 
of  all  the  squirearchal  lectures  on  guano  and  chemical 
farming.  In  the  landowners'  mouths,  if  not  in  their 
minds,  Licbig  and  his  fellow-labourers  had  a  short  cure 
for  agricultural  distress.  Lately,  however,  prices  have 
got  better,  and  science  has  shown  the  farmers  that  they 
waste  upon  their  own  farms  in  one  way  or  another  more 
of  produce,  or  of  the  elements  of  production,  than  the 
most  lavish  use  of  guano  could  supply,  and  that  such 
waste  is  chiefly  caused  by  circumstances  in  great  mea- 
sure beyond  the  fanners',  but  entirely  within  the  land- 
lord's control. 

Artificial  scarcity,  produced  by  the  landlords'  game  ; 
artificial  shade  and  barrenness,  caused  by  the  landlords' 
trees  ;  superabundant  moisture,  because  the  landlord's 
won't  drain  ;  waste  of  manure  and  deficiency  of  manure, 
from  the  want  or  ill  construction  of  the  landlords'  farm- 
buildings,  and  the  rules  and  restrictions  of  landlords' 
agreements,  form  a  part,  and  only  a  part,  of  those  evils 
which  an  exact  estimate  of  the  position  of  the  fanning 
business  discloses.  Now,  farmers  very  naturally  say, 
"  We  know  the  value  of  science,  but  here  are  the  pre- 
liminary obstacles  which  prevent  its  application  to  the 
business  of  husbandry  in  England  ;  these  the  landowners 
must  remove,  if  they  expect  to  keep  up  their  rents." 
The  truth  is,  that  farmers,  knowing  little  perhaps  of  the 
vocabulary  of  scientific  chemistry,  arc  far  beyond  the 
landlords  in  the  knowledge  of  its  practical  value,  and  of 
the  impediment,  to  its  reduction  into  practice ;  and  land- 
lords are  conscious  of  such  truth,  for  whenever  they  now 
hear  a  farmer  talking  of  improved  or  scientific  fanning, 
they  know  that  his  talk  implies  the  previous  conditions 
of  no  game  preserves  and  a  fair  lease.  This  is  what  they 
really  object  to  when  they  decry  "  theory."  We  have 
been  led  into  this  line  of  remark  by  the  observations  of 
the  chairman  at  the  Cleveland  Cattle  Show.  At  that 
meeting,  as  the  reporter  tells  : 

"  The  Hon.  Octavius  Buncombe,  M.P.,  for  North  York, 
{ton  nf  Lord.  Feversham,  of Duneombe  Park,  anil  cousin  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  Duneombe,  M.J',  for  Finsbury,)  was  in  the 
chair." 

As  if  the  pedigree  of  a  chairman  was  to  be  given  with 
all  the  precision  of  that  of  a  short-hom.  The  honour- 
able Chairman  said  : 

"  Much  was  now  said,  nt  agricultural  meetings, on  the  im- 
plication of  science,  chemical  and  geological,  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  He  was  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
practice  was  in  advance  of  theory  (!) — and  that  more  was 
to  be  learned  from  practical  men  than  from  the  geologist  and 
the  chemist.  Theory  was  often  nt  variance  with  practice. 
Thus,  the  fanner  wa.s  told  tlmt  he  should  cover  his  manure, 
and  exclude  the  atmosphere,  or  the  ammonia  would  escape, 
awl  the  value  of  the  heap  would  be  deteriorated.  And  yet, 
in  prractice,  top-dressing  was  found  to  he  of  great  service  to 
the  land,  notwtUtttnding  the  exposure  of  the  manure  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere." 

That  "  top-dressing  is  of  great  use  to  the  land"  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  when  it  comes,  as  it  commonly  docs,  in 
the  place  of  a  more  effective  dressing  ;  but  that  docs  not 
disprove  the  statement  of  the  agricultural  chemist,  that 
it  is  a  wasteful  mode  of  using  manure. 

Mr.  Duneombe  then  expatiated  on  the  importance  of 
"  deep  draining,"  and  I'M  benefits  derived  from  his  own 
practice  of  draining  at  three  fect  deep, 

AYo  quite  agree  with  the  necessity  of  deep  draining, 
where  draining  is  wanted  ;  but  it  is  not  by  telling  tin* 
farmers  what  he  has  done  on  his  own  pet  farm  that  a 
landlord  can  benefit  his  tenants,  but  by  draining  their 
farms  in  the  same  complete  manner.  A  shrewd  ob- 
server, who  is  much  employe1  as  an  agricultural  archi- 
tect and  surveyor,  remarked  to  us  the  other  day, "  that 


most  of  the  improvements  we  hear  of  in  England  by  the 
landowners  are  done  upon  their  own  farms — they  are 
doing  nothing  for  their  tenants"  and  this  remark,  which 
applied  especially  to  the  improvements  of  farming  build- 
ings and  yards,  is  in  the  main  true. 

At  the  Cleveland  meeting,  the  Earl  of  Zetland  said  : 

"  1  le  had  listened  with  much  interest  to  the  worthy  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  of  deep  draining.  Having  himself  had 
considerable  experience  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
especially  in  Scotland,  he  hud  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  of 
draining  deep  ;  and  he  was  glad  to  Jind  that  a  change  of  feel- 
ing had  shown  itself  in  Cleveland  on  this  important  ques- 
tion. Those  who  had  drained  10  or  hi  inches  deep,  now 
saw  the  wisdom  of  going  to  twice  that  depth ;  and  he  believed 
they  would  do  better  still,  it  they  went  to  three  feet.  As  to 
deep  draining,  theory  and  practice,  liowever  they  might  clash 
on  other  subjects,  were  in  perfect  harmony  ;  for  if  the  drain 
were  not  deep  enough  to  carry  the  water  from  the  roots,  the 
object  aimed  at,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  not  accomplished. 
The  root  struck  deeper  than  1")  or  l(i  inches  ;  and  the  drain 
must  go  to  ;J0  or  36  inches,  or  the  plant  would  not  flourish." 

As  a  rule,  we  have  found  tenants  much  more  ready 
converts  to  the  system  of  deep  draining  than  landlords. 
But  there  is  one  obstacle  to  deep  draining  in  many 
places  which  requires  the  interference  of  the  Legislature, 
viz.,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  outfall  for  the  water 
of  sufficient  depth,  because  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
the  lands  through  which  such  outfalls  or  brooks  pass  will 
neither  deepen  them,  nor,  in  many  cases,  permit  them  to 
be  deepened  ;  and  they  cannot  be  compelled.  This  is 
a  serious  evil. 

Another  speaker  on  deep  draining  was  Mr.  Wharton, 
of  Skelton  Castle,  who  we  have  been  informed  is  drain- 
ing all  his  farms  in  the  best  manner,  in  some  instances 
in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of  inferior  tenants.  Mr. 
Wharton  said  : 

"  He  had  come  into  the  district  almost  totally  ignorant  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture ;  for  he  had  previously 
been  confined  in  London,  where  he  held  an  official  situation. 
But  he  had  come  with  an  anxiety  and  a  determination  to  do 
his  duty  as  a  lauded  proprietor,  and  therefore  to  set  to  work 
to  learn  his  business.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  H e  first 
consulted  that  eminent  drainer  and  foremost  friend  of  agri- 
culture, Mr.  Smith,  of  Dennston.  (Loud  cheers.)  The 
feeling  of  the  district  was  against  him  ;  but  that  he  did  not 
care  much  about.  (Laughter.)  He  persevered  in  his 
course,  and  was  now  happy  to  find  so  many  others  pursuing 
it,  and  acting  upon  the  system  so  well  recommended  by  the 
worthy  Patron  and  President.  (Applause.)  He  would 
add  his  testimony  to  theirs,  and  say  that  no  drain  should  be 
allowed  under  30  inches:  and,  like  them,  he  was  not  sure 
that  that  was  deep  enough." 

This  is  learning  the  business  of  a  landlord,  and  doing 
it  to  some  purpose.  Some  one  had  hinted  that  Mr. 
Wharton  would  have  obtained  the  premium  for  "  the 
leanest  beast  on  the  ground,"  had  such  a  prize  been 
offered,  in  reference  to  which  he  said  : 

"  As  to  the  exhibition  of  stock,  he  did  believe  he  was 
fully  entitled,  at  the  very  least,  to  what  the  judges  had 
awarded  him.  (Laughter.)  He  had  often  thought  that 
holders  of  slock  were  too  shy  of  sending  tiieir  cattle  for  com- 
petition, and  he  had  determined  therefore  to  set  them  an  ex- 
ample, and  send  to  the  show-field  every  animal  he  had. 
( Laughter  and  cheers.)  He  hoped  to  he  more  successful 
another  year.  At  present  he  could  not  say  much  for  the  pas- 
turage in  the  parish  of  Skelton  (laughter) ;  but  when  the 
land  was  drained  them  would  he  better  keep,  and  he  trusted 
he  would  he  able  to  show  something  better.  (Cheers.)" 

And  Mr.  Wharton's  notion  of  what  a  cattle  show 
ought  to  be  is  not  far  wrong.  It  ought  to  be  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  farmer's  stock,  not  a  mere  picked  specimen 
which  he  has  perhaps  brought  for  the  purpose,  and  pam- 
pered for  a  year  or  two,  while  the  rest  of  his  stock  has 
been  but  poorly  fed. 

Atsomcshows.wobclicve  it  is  so  at  Smithfield,  there  is 
a  prize  for  cattle  which  have  not  had  oilcake,  meal,  grains, 
and  so  forth,  the  object  being  to  have  grass-fed  animals 
shown  (of  what  use  such  a  restriction  may  be  we  don't 
presume  to  guess) — and  how  is  this  accomplished?  Why, 
in  addition  to  grass,  the  prize  beast  has  often  the  cream 
from  several  cows  given  daily. 

And  there  is  another  reason  why  farmers  should  show 
a  good  many  of  their  stock,  viz.,  the  worst  sometimes  get 
the  prize.  Wc  heard  lately  an  instance  of  the  kind.  We 
need  not  tell  our  readers  that 'a  keen  competition  exists 
amongst  the  breeders  of  sheep;  and  to  men  who  let  their 
rams  for  30,  40,  and  50  guineas  for  a  season,  it  is  of  much 
importance  to  carry  oft"  the  prizes  at  the  great  cattle- 
shows.  If  they  fail,  it  is  immediately  said  their  flock  is 
going  down.  Now,  a  celebrated  breeder  of  Southdownsin 
Cambridgeshire,  in  selecting  several  lots  of  sheep  to  be 
shown  at  the  late  meetingofthelloyal  Agricultural  Society 
at  Shrewsbury,  was  about  to  put  back  one  lot  so  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  other  lots  as  not  to  be  worth  sending,  but 
was  persuaded  to  send  "them  in  case  of  accident. 
The  rejected  lot  obtained  a  first,  class  prize,  mid  the 
better  sheep  were  unnoticed  !! ! 

AVe  have  often  said,  the  fair,  or  the  market,  is  the 
best  cattle  show,  and  that  is  the  place  in  which  the  best 
practical  fanners  strive  for  pre-eminence. 

Mr,  Maulcvercr  afterwards  made  the  following  allu- 
sion to  the  cheap  feeding  of  stock,  that  its  quantify 
might  be  increased. 

'•  With  respect  (o  the  feeding  of  stock,  to  which  attention  I 
had  been  directed  by  die  Worthy  J 'resident  and  Mr.  Whar- 


ton, there  could  be  no  doubt  the  English  farmer  had  been 
going  on  like  a  Spendthrift.  The  land  would  rear  and  feed 
far  more  cattle  than  it  was  allowed  In  da.  Look  at,  he 
would  not  say  the  alarming,  but  certainly  the  serious  imports 
of  stock.  {A  cry  of '  Ok!')  Within  the  last  year  or  two, 
there  had  been  au  increase  in  the  importations  to  the  extent 
of  800  per  cent.  The  effect  might  be  little  fell  as  yet,  lint 
the  imports  would  pinch  the  home  breeder  by  and  live.  His 
only  defence  was  to  feed  faster  than  at  present — with  boiled 
linseed,  mixed  with  meal,  and  beans,  and  chopped  straw,  and 
turnips,  &c.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  iiedale,  and  Mr.  Warhes,  of 
Norfolk,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  correspondence,  did  so, 
and  at  only  half  the  expense  incurred  by  the  ordinary 
method." 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  contemptuously  the 
alarmist  reference  of  Mr.  Maulevcrcr  to  the  "cattle 
tarill'"  panic  was  received  by  the  farmers. 

Whilst  amongst  the  Yorkshire  men,  let  us  hear  what 
a  shrewd  Yorkshire  landholder  says  of  the  "simplest 
duties  of  a  landlord,"  and  their  method  of  performing 
them.  At  the  Richmond.  Agricultural  Meeting,  held  about 
three  weeks  ago,  AVm.  Lister,  Esq.,  said  : 

"  He  attended  a  large  meeting  of  this  county,  where  toast 
after  toast  was  given  by  the  landlords,  and  in  the  speeches 
that  were  made  he  heetrd  little  or  nothing  of  the  duties  of 
landlords,  whilst  he  beard  it  continually  impressed  upon  the 
tenant  fanner  that  he  was  to  cultivate  his  mind  scientifically, 
and  educate  his  children,  and  give  higher  wages  to  agricul- 
tural labourers.  All  that  was  very  good,  but  he  should  have 
liked  the  landlord  to  have  impartially  stated  his  duties. 
(Applause.)  The  landlord  should  have  borne  in  mind  that 
many  of  the  tenant  farmers  could  not  carry  on  their  farms; 
he  should  drain  their  soil,  improve  their fields,  and  iu  some 
instances  shelter  their  property.  The  landlords  met  on  that 
occasion  ought  to  have  stated  impartially  their  duties  as  well 
as  impress  upon  the  tenant  farmers  what  they  should  do.  if 
he  might  be  allowed  to  offer  an  opinion — it  was  perhaps  a 
bold  one,  and  might  be  condemned — he  certainly  tliought 
that  the  labourer  and  tenant  fanner  were  individually  as 
well  able  to  fulfil  their  duties  as  the  landlords  ;  and  if  ge- 
nerally landlords  would  pay  more  attention  to  their  estates, 
that  is,  the  practical  management  of  them,  it  would  be  much 
Uftter  for  the  nation.  He  could  not  help  hearing  and  ob- 
serving these  very  usual  remarks  from  landlords,  and  he 
believed  their  intentions  were  good,  but  many  of  them  were 
not  able  to  do  one  practical  thing.  There  were  many  bright 
exceptions,  but  generally  they  were  not  able  to  manage  their 
estates,  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  They  very  often 
chose  men  as  agents  who  were  not  able  to  manage  either — 
money  was  spent  without  care  and  knowledge,  and  bad  re- 
sults ensued,  He  thought  Mr.  Colborne  had  spoken  well,  if 
he  had  not  misunderstood  him;  he  (Mr.  Colborne)  had  told 
them  the  farming  interest  was  not  well  supported  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  which  he  supposed  Mr.  Colborne 
meant  they  were  not  practical  men,  and  were  not  so  compe- 
tent as  the  practical  men  of  the  manufacturing  interest. 
(Applause.)  He  (Mr.  Lister)  believed  that  was  one  great 
cause  why  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  listen  to  the 
agricultural  members  so  readily  as  the  manufacturing  mem- 
bers, because  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  practical 
workings  of  agriculture.  He  wished  to  drink  the  health  of 
the  tenant  farmers  with  that  honour  which  they  deserved." 

And  Mr.  Outhwaite,  a  farmer,  in  reply  to  the  toast, 

said : 

"  He  thought  with  Mr.  Lister  that  the  tenant  farmers  had 
not  been  looked  after  in  Parliament  as  they  ought  to  have 
been  ;  but  he  did  not  go  the  whole  length  with  him  respect- 
ing the  want  of  knowledge  in  landowners  and  then-  agents. 
Many  landlords  allow  their  tenants  to  do  as  they  like;  whilst 
others  would  only  allow  them  to  do  certain  things,  much  to 
the  injury  efthe  tenant.  Lord  Feversham  had  acted  is 
that  way;  so  hail  Lord  Bolton,  but  his  restrictions  were 
broken  through  now.  Lord  Powlett  has  beeu  asking  the 
lauded  proprietors  if  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  tenant 
farmers  to  be  allowed  to  sow  a  rotation  of  bean  crops  instead 
of  growing  clover,  and  has  allowed  Ids  tenants  to  do  so  ;  but 
he  (Mr.  Outhwaite )  did  not  think  Lord  Feversham  had  yet 
altered  his  system.  At  idl  meetings  of  this  description  it  was 
often  said  that  farms  would  let  well,  if  only  the  landowners 
would  allow  them  to  sow  such  crops  as  they  thought  proper." 


PREPARATION  FOR  COMING  EVENTS. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  landowners  in  all  di- 
rections arc  preparing  themselves  for  Free  Trade.  AYe 
believe  that  the  more  sensible  of  them  are  heartily 
ashamed  of  their  former  advocacy  of  protection,  and  wc 
are  convinced  that  they  will,  when  the  change  has  comc> 
be  still  more  so.  Instances  of  the  sort  are  to  be  found 
at  nearly  every  agricultural  meeting,  from  which  we 
have  culled  a  few  specimens.  At  the  Preston  Association 
Mr.  Talbot  Clifton,  M.P.,  said 

"  It  was  undeniable  that  great  improvements  were  going  on, 
though  not  so  rapidly,  perhaps,  as  could  be  wished;  yet 
though  slow,  they  were  on  that  account,  probably,  the  more 
sure  and  permanent.  He  attributed  those  improvements 
mainly  to  the  landlords,  who  appeared  to  be  preparing  for 
what  might  happen,  and  which  v:as  likely  to  be  j'or  the 
worst." 

At  the  Holh/well  Farming  Society  in  Flintshire,  Sir 
Richard  Bulkeley  said  : 

"  Being  zealously  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  their 
welfare  was  concurrent  with  his  own,  and  the  general  pros- 
perity of  agriculture  must  be  the  first  impulse  in  all  their 
hearts.  A  legislative  change  must  be  looked  forward  to.  Of 
Ibis  there  could  be  no  doubt;  and  whatever  opinions  might 
prevail,  thai  change  could  not  be  looked  upon  without  anxiety. 
He  felt  that  anxiety  iu  commou  with  others :  yet  that 
anxiety  was  ruH.t  r  akin  to  hope  than,  to  dismay  f  cheeks). 
He  of  course  alluded  to  a.  contemplated  change  in  the  ( 'orn 
Laws  (MSKEWEJD  cheeks).  Tiiat  change  demanded,  on 
their  parts,  increased  energy  in  CTery  thing  connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil." 

Now  there  is  no  mistaking  this  warning,  and  the  way 
iu  which  it  was  received  is  a  significant  big/a  of  the 
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change  which  lias  come  over  the  opinions  of  the 
fanners.    The  Hon.  ftlr.  Mosfyn  also  said: 

"He  was  free  to  confess,  with  Sir  Richard  Bulkeloy,  that  in 
a  meeting  like  the  present,  nil  reference  to  political  topics 
ought  to  he  avoided.  The  society's  rule,  in  this  respect, 
was  a  very  good  one,  nnd  would  he  adhered  to  :  hut  the 
horizon  of  coming  events  did  certainly  indicate  some  symp- 
toms of  n  change  in  ths  Corn  Laws.  To  thnt  change  he 
looked  forward  with  some  anxiety,  hut  not  with  fear.  It 
excited  enterprize,  nnd  energy':  nnd  would  he  beneficial  to 
agriculture  by  making  it  develops  its  own  resources  nnd  rely 
upon  them.  Tliix  prosper/,  of  self-  dependence  ougM  not  to 
induce  dismay,  but  quite  the  contrary ;  for  there  web  evWy 
reason  to  exert  their  full  energy  irit/i  a sure  prospect  of  suc- 
cess." 

These  arc  sound  and  sensible  views,  which,  had  they 
been  offered  by  the  landed  proprietors  two  years  ago, 
would  have  by  this  time  rendered  the  Corn  Laws  a  tra- 
dition. The  fear  of  Free  Trade,  which  so  recently 
agitated  the  agricultural  mind,  would  have  been  by  this 
time  placed  in  the  same  category  as  witchcraft. 


THE  CROrS  AND  THE  CORN  TRADE. 

The  following  statement  from  the  Mark  Lane  Ex- 
press of  the  prospects  of  the  crops  and  the  corn  trade, 
will  make  every  right-minded  farmer  regret  that  the 
scarcity  produced  by  natural  causes  should  be  rendered 
more  intense  by  the  scarcity  artificially  caused  by  law. 
lie  may  be  assured  that  any  advance  of  price  which  he 
may  at  this  particular  time  obtain  in  consequence  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  will  be  more  than  lost  to  him  ere  long  by 
the  injury  indicted  upon  his  customers  : 

"  As  it  will  still  take  some  time  to  finish  the  harvest,  no 
very  accurate  estimate  can  yet  he  formed  <>!'  the  result;  hut. 
that  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  wheat  of  this  year's  growth 
will  he  much  inferior  to  the  produce  of  any  previous  season 
for  many  years  past,  appears  to  he  the  almost  universal  opi- 
nion. From  nil  quarters  where  thrashing  hns  made  progress, 
the  reports  ngree  in  describing  the  quantity  us  much  short  of 
expectation,  prepared  ns  farmers  were  for  an  indifferent  yield. 
Regarding  the  quality  the  accounts  arc  not  so  universally 
bad ;  the  early-saved,  and  that  carted  after  the  weather  he- 
came  broken,  was  mostly  carried  in  damp  condition  ;  and  a 
groat  deal  thereof  is  indeed  wretched  stuff;  a  fair  proportion 
was,  however,  got  ill  under  more  favourable  auspices,  and 
though  far  from  line,  is  of  tolerable  quality.  The  weight  of 
even  the  best-secured  is  light,  very  few  samples  weighing 
over  t;0ihs.  per  bushel. 

"  We  are  nt  all  times  unwilling  to  create  unnecessary 
alarm,  hut  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  somewhat  critical 
position  of  affairs.  That  the  wheat  harvest  of  1(843  is  de- 
cidedly below  that  of  usual  average  years  is  undisputed  ;  the 
stocks  of  old  are  closely  worked  up  ;  whilst  of  foreign  wheat, 
whether  free  or  in  bond,  the  quantity  in  the  kingdom  is  so 
insignificant,  as  to  he  wholly  inadequate  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  in.  thfe  home  produce.  In  addition  to  these  facts, 
it  must  he  recollected  Coat  the  potato,  so  useful  an  auxiliary 
in  supplying  food  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  community, 
has  failed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  prats  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  no  district  appears  to  have  entirely  escaped  the 
disease  ;  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  potatoes,  appa- 
rently sound  when  dug  up,  will  keep  through  the  winter.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  there  are  ample  reasons  to  fenr  thai  the 
value  of  bread  stuffs  may  rise  to  an  extent  to  occasion  some 
inconvenience  to  the  poorer  classes.  Already  wheat  has  risen 
from  los.  to  'Ms.  per  quarter  from  the  lowest  point ;  and  the 
upward  movement  seems  nt  present  likely  to  continue.  Very 
little  of  the  wheat  lately  secured  can  be  in  a  fit  state  to 
thrash  until  next  March;  and  from  the  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  fine,  farmers  are  not  likely  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
part  with  the  latter.  Only  moderate  deliveries  from  the 
growers  can,  therefore,  be  expected  ;  and  as  merchants  and 
millers  are  by  no  means  largely  stocked,  there  is  some  chance 
of  the  supplies  falling  short  of  the  quantity  required  for  con- 
sumption. Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  similar  aus- 
picious change  to  that  which  has  this  week  taken  place  in 
the  weather  would  have  immediately  checked  the  rise  in 
prices;  but  so  confident  are  holders  at  present  that  all  they 
have  will  be  wanted,  that  little  effect  has  been  produced  on 
the  trade  by  the  alteration  from  very  wet  weather  to  that  of 
ah  opposite  character.  « 

THE  GAME  LAWS. 

A   VOICE    FROM    THE  G1V0L. 

The  following  passage  from  the  report  of  the  chaplain 
cf  the  Hertford  count}-  gaol,  made  to  the  magistrates,  at 
the  recent  quarter  sessions,  contains  the  most  emphatic 
condemnation- of  the  Game  Laws  we  have  yet  met  with 
from  the  clergy.  Can  any  legislator  read  this  report 
without  exclaiming,  these  iniquitous  laws  must  no  longer 
pollute  the  statute  book  ?  The  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Demain,  says  . 

"  With  respect  to  prisoners  commit  ted  for  offences  against 
the  Game  I.nwfl,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  can  entertain  but  very 
little  hope  of  seeing  any  amendment  of  character  produced 
by  incarceration  in  prisons,  however  much  they  may  be 
brought  under  the  influence  and  operation  of  effective  moral 
discipline.  The  idea,  uppermost  in  their  minds  is,  that,  they 
ore  flu  victims  of  a  cruel  mid  oppressive  system  ;  and  whilst 
exasperated  by  a  continual  mental  irritation  of  this  kind, 
every  appeal  to  the  more  generous  feelings  nnd  sympathies  of 
man's  i  lornl  constitution  will,  for  the  most,  part,  be  found  in- 
i  tfectuol  in  producing  the  beneficial  ends  proposed.  And 
this  fata]  prejudice,  powerfully  active  in  all  Coses,  will  lie 
found  to  rankle  with  more  than  ordinary  asperity  i.i  the 
breasts  of  fathers  of  large  families,  convicted,  perhaps,  for 
0  efirxt  Here,  who  were  trilling  to  labour,  \f.<ihey  could  bm 

hare  obtained,  employment,  and  trim,  in  all  probn'  iUly, 
Would  not  have  had  recourse  to  poaching  if  they  cnuld  bare 
met  with  a  demand  for  their  services ;  or  if  the  produce  of 
'their  labour  had  been  found  fully  adequate  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  families.  But  it  is  boneless,  I  repeat,  to  con- 
vince persons  of  this  class  of  their  Moral  delinquency ;  their 
moral  sense  docs  not. — in  fact,  ht  not — sufficiently  ntotiffve 
to-flppi'-hend  it.  A  poacher  declared  to  inc,      long  >i:.<  e, 


that  he  had  read  and  studied  the  Word  of  God  most  care- 
fully, but  could  find  no  commandment  forbidding  poaching. 
And  how  are  chaplains  of  prisons  to  wrestle  with  arguments 
of  this  sort  ?  They  can  but.  reason  as  they  would  with  the 
smuggler,  and  enforce  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  laud.  They  cau  but  admonish,  on  the  general  principle 
of  a  due  submission  to  the  power  of  all  lawfully  constituted 
authorities  ;  that  is  to  say,  teach  their  bearers  to  "  honour 
the  king,  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under  him."  put 
this  precept,  however  impressively  it  may  sound  in  the  ears 
of  a  youthful  catechumen  in  a  Sunday  school,  will  generally 
fu.il  to  force  conviction  on  the  -mind  of  an  adult  distressed 
labourer,  who  has  six  or  eight  chihlrcu  clamouring  for  food  at 
home.  Upon  these  grounds  I  should  gladly  hail  some  modi- 
fication or  revision  of  the  existing  Game  Laws,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  tend  to  lessen  l  lie  numerical  amount  of  poachers 
iu  our  provincial  gaols.  I  believe  that  many  other  chaplains 
of  gaols  agree  with  me  in  these  remarks.  On  this  subject  1 
nuiy  add  that,  although  there  is  reason  to  regret  the  commit- 
ment of  many  poachers  to  our  gaol  during  the  last  twelve 
months — -forming  between  one-sixth  and  one-seventh,  if  the 
gross  number  of  prisoners — there  have  been  fewer  by  about 
20  than  during  the  preceding  year  ;  the  numbers  being  in  the 
proportion  of  00  to  III." 

And  we  learn  that  the  magistrates  present  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  and  to  whom  the  report  was  made> 
were — 

"  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  chairman  ;  Thomas  Mills, 
Esq.,  depilty  chairman  ;  Abel  Smith,  Esq.,  M.l\,  W.  Wil- 
shcre,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  Blake,  W.  J.  Blake,  C.  W,  Puller,  W. 
Franks,  l'nlke  Grcvillc,  C.  Johnston,  C.  1'helips,  G.  Brassey, 
J.  Pryor,  W.  Parker,  T.  Kcmble,  and  \V.  II.  Sutton,  Esqrs. ; 
and  the  Revs.  A.  Gaussen  and  W.  Adams." 

Ofthesc,  several — the  noble  chairman  in  particular — arc 
rigid  game-preservers.  We  do  not  find  that  any  notice 
was  taken  of  this  report  ;  hut  we  do  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  magistrate  of  Hertfordshire  found  with  enough 
of  manliness  and  humanity  in  his  character  to  make 
sonic  substantive  motion  upon  the  subject  at  the  next 
quarter  sessions.  Hertfordshire  is  much  afflicted  by  the 
game  nuisance,  and  the  evil  is  on  the  increase.  Tv'c 
conversed  a  few  days  ago  with  an  intelligent  farmer  of 
that  county  whose  farm  has  recently  been  sold  to  a 
game-preserver,  although  the  new  landlord  was  point- 
edly said  to  be  a  liberal  and  good  man  in  everything 
except  the  game.  The  farmer  distinctly  stated  that  he 
wouM  rather  give  an  increased  rent  of  10s.  an  acre  "  to 
have  complete  possession  of  his  farm  as  he  had  under  his 
late  landlord" — such  were  his  very  words — than  to 
hold  it  as  he  docs  now,  subject  to  the  loss  occasioned  by 
the  game,  annoyance  from  gamekeepers,  and  so  on- 
In  commenting  upon  the  Hertford  report,  the  Times 
makes  the  following  judicious  remarks  : 

"  A  law  that  is  not  felt  to  be  just  and  reasonable  will  ever 
be  liable  to  bs  violated,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  the 
(Same  Laws  foil  to  carry  with  them  the  assent  of  the  public. 
Even  in  a  court  of  law,  if  a  witness  is  impeached  because  of 
a  conviction,  it  restores  his  credit  with  a  jury  to  show  that  it 
teas  only  some  pouching  affair  that  he  iras  engaged  in. 

"The  chaplain  of  the  gaol  at  Hertford,  the  Dev.  H.  De- 
main,  speaks  intelligihy  iu  his  report  to  the  justices,  which 
appeared  in  our  paper  of  yesterday,  of  the  feeling  entertained 
by  convicts  and  others  as  to  the  infraction  of  the  Game 
Laws.  He  shows  that  they  take  a  broad  distinction  between 
this  conventional  and  other  crimes.  He  assimilates  it  to 
smuggling — an  offence  which  it  in  some  respects  resembles, 
as  being  of  the  class  of  things  which  are  mala  prohibita,  and 
not  nuiia  in  sc.  Such  protection  as  laws  against  trespass 
can  give  the  game-preserver  we  would  gladly  see  accorded  to 
him,  and  nothing  more.  If  a  gentleman  chooses  to  feed 
pheasants  instead  of  peasants,  we  are  disposed  to  recognise 
bis  right,  to  do  as  he  likes  with  bis  own;  but  one  inch  fur- 
ther wonH  we  not  allow  his  legislative  advantages  to  pro- 
ceed: if  he  would  have  his  qume  safe,  let  him  fence  it  in, 
enclose  it,  clip  its  icings,  tether  it,  and  brand  it." 

That  is  the  point  at  issue.  The  Game  Laws,  or  any 
modification  of  the  Game  Laws,  cannot  be  allowed  tocxist; 
but  game-preservers,  if  they  claim  property  in  their 
game,  must  do  as  the  owners  of  other  property  do — they 

must   "FENCE   IT  IK,  EKQLOSE   IT,  CLIP  ITS  WINGS, 

tethek  it,  and  nrtAXD  it."  And  more,  when  it  escapes 
upon  their  neighbour's  lands,  they  must  be  answerable, 
by  a  short  process,  for  the  damages  it  commits. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  GAME  LAWS. 

A  bad  law  is  always  a  grievance  ;  but  when  a  bad 
law  is  administered  by  those  whose  passions  and  pre- 
judices are  bound  up  in  its  most  stringent  enforcement, 
it,  becomes  intolerable.  That,  is  now  the  position  of  the 
Game  Laws  in  tins  country.  Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber the  Hampshire  poaching  case  in  which  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley  was  reported  to  have  made  a  conspicuous 
figure,  and  the, honourable  game  preserver's  explanation 
and  contradiction  of  that  report.  We  have  now  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Sharp,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  "  unpremedi- 
tated poachers,"  which  has  been  addressed  to  the  Hamp- 
shire Independent.  « 

THE  HON.  GRANTLEY  F.  BERKELEY  AND  THE 
GAME  LAWS. 
(TV)  the  Editor  of  the  Hampshire  Independent.) 

"Sir, — Inconsequence  of  a  letter  from  the  lion.  Grant- 
Icy  P.  Berkeley  in  your  last  paper,  your  correspondent  here 
has  appealed  to  me,  us  the  attorney"  who  defended  Henry 
Burrv  and  .lames  Purchase  before  the  magistrates,  on  the 
!Hd  nit.,  against  (lie  charge  of  "  unlawfully  using  n  dog  for 
the  purpose  of  lulling  and  taking  game  on  the  27th  of 
August;''  and  I  cheerfully  comply  with  his  request,  in 
giving  a  short  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  alltalcl  to, 
as  far  ni;  I  can. 

'-  Taking  ('•/•  clauses  of  Mr  Berkeley's  letter  In  success  n, 


and  referring  your  readers  to  it,  I  strongly  demur  to 'the  pro- 
priety of  describing  two  men  as  "  notorious  poachers,"  who 
hud  never  before  been  convicted,  or  as  I  am  informed  been 
guilty  of  this  crime,  and  who  defy  the  honourable  gentle- 
man to  prove  a  single  case  against  either  of  them.  I 
Squally  remonstrate  against  the  injustice  of  describing  the 
witnesses,  and  particularly  two  of  them,  ns  members  of  a 
gang  of  poachers,  against  whom  no  charge  of  this  crime  hns 
ever  to  my  knowledge  heen  attempted.  Mr.  Berkeley  should 
remember  that  from  their  statiou  in  life,  character  is  even 
more  valuable  to  them  than  to  himself.  The  credible  wit- 
nesses Mr,  Berkeley  refers  to  were  his  own  gamekeeper,  and 
an  assistant,  of  course  interested  in  the  spoil  to  be  obtained 
by  conviction.  The  third  witness,  described  ns  having  heen 
in  gaol,  denied  he  had  been  guilty  of  poaching,  because, 
though  he  had  certainly  been  convicted  and  incarcerated  live 
years  ago,  he  considered  he  was  punished  unjustly.  He  as- 
serts that  while  mowing  in  a  field,  he  was  requested  by 
Dewey,  Mr.  B.'s  gamekeeper,  if  he  met  with  any  eggs,  to  put 
them  by  for  him,  and  having  cut  some  out  in  the  course  of 
his  work  be  laid  them  aside,  intending  to  hand  them  over  to 
Dewey ;  but,  before  lie  hud  an  opportunity  of  doing  this, 
Dewey,  one  of  Mr.  B.'s  credible  witnesses,  who  had  pre- 
viously marked  the  eggs,  informed  against  him,  and  lie  was 
served  with  a  summons,  and  convicted  on-  his  testimony. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  forced  to  assert,  iu  contradiction  to  Mr. 
B.,  that  he  sat  on  the  same  bench  with  the  magistrates, 
having  Sir  George  Rose  on  his  right,  and  Capt.  Harris  on 
his  left.  I  am  hound  to  say  this  did  not  appear  pleasing  to 
the  magistrates,  and  on  my  remarking  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing was  very  unusual,  the  honourable  gentleman  removed  to 
a  seat  he  bad  previously  occupied. 

"The  lurcher  Mr.  Berkeley  speaks  of  was  a  common  sheep 
dog,  lame  in  one  leg,  and  produced  in  court. 

"  I  have  only  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  men  were  not 
beating  for  game,  but.  mowing  iu  a  field  for  a  former  who 
employed  them,  and  the  three  witnesses  distinctlv  swore  that 
on  the  dog  starting  after  the  hare,  one  only,  and  that  at  the 
request  of  the  others,  ran  after  the  dog  to  call  him  back, 
which  be  did  by  shouting  bis  name. — I  am,  sir,  yours  very 
obediently,  Richard  Sharp. 

"  Chris'tchureh,  1  Ith  October,  ltUO." 

This  letter  forms  an  apt  appendix  to  the  report  of  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Hertford  gaol ;  and  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  the  Murk  Lane  Express,  may  be  well  in- 
troduced here  as  another  illustration  of  the  impartial 
frame  of  mind  in  which  the  administrators  of  the  Gaino 
Laws  wield  that  stringent  and  unjust  code. 

"  CAN  IT  BE  TRUE  ? 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 

"  Sir, — Under  the  above  bend  is  an  article  in  this  week's 
Mark  Lane  Express.  The  writer  appears  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Aylesbury  News  is  in  error  in  its  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Ashendon  Petty  Sessions,  relative  to  the  ob- 
servations said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Baron, 
incumbent  of  Drill,  relative  to  the  speaker's  wish  for  a  charge 
of  Ills,  per  year  on  each  person  keeping  a  gun,  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  game  certificates,  and  the  power  of  conviction 
before  a  magistrate.  The  question  of  "  Can  it  be  true  ?"  is 
asked.  Allow  me  to  reply — "  Yes,  it  is  true."  The  rev.  gen- 
tleman, who  boasts  of  bis  intimate  connection  with  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  did  use  the  observation  imputed  to  him.  I 
was  in  the  chamber  when  the  speaker  so  expressed  himself. 
This  Ashendon  Sessions  is  one  famed  for  the  severity  of  its 
game-law  convictions.  It  embraces  the  district  around  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  mansions,  at  Wotton,  and  in  which 
district  game  is  rigidly  preserved.  How  many  Game  Law 
convictions  were  there  at  Ashendon  onMond'iyf  has  become 
a  common,  question  in  the  locality.'' 

"  Oct.  ICth.  "  Obsekveb." 


A  Gamekeeper  Fiked  for  Shooting  a  Cat. — Last 
week,  a  shoemaker  from  Logieakud  brought  an  action  for 
damages  against  a  gamekeeper,  before  Shcri  If  Barclay,  for 
killing  his  cat.  The  gamekeeper  admitted  the  libel  as  stated, 
hut  contended  that  he  was  justified  in  what  he  did,  as  it  was 
weli  known  that  cats  were  very  destructive  to  game;  and  espe- 
cially as  the  animal  in  question  was  rather  in  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time,  being  actually  prowling  about  ai'ub- 
bit  burrow  at  the  very  moment  it  was  dispatched.  The 
Sheriff,  however,  took  quite  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and 
would  not  allow  that  a  eat  was  worthy  either  Of  death  or  of 
bonds,  although  actually  convicted  of  the  crime  of  poaching, 
instead  of  being  merely  si  en  under  circumstances  of  sus[  i- 
cion.  Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  gamekeeper 
was  decerned  against,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  line  of  one 
pound,  and  thirteen  shillings  cos.s. — Perth  Paper. 

How  to  sell  Game  without  a  Licsnce. — It  is  stated 
in  the  London  and  some  of  the  local  papers,  that  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  hns  given  to  his  tenants  on  the  Avington 
estate,  near  this  city,  the  right  to  kill  game  On  their  respec- 
tive farms.  Our  contemporaries,  when  heralding  forth  his 
grace's  excessive  liberality,  should  not  forget  to  mention  that 
an  increased  rent,  is  charged  for  the  gam"  boon.  However 
much  llic  tenants  may  gain  by  the  permission  to  kill  the 
game  they  iced,  his  grace  can  be  no  loser.  Suppose  thnt  his 
estate  at  Avington  and  K  as  ton  consists  otiloM  acres  of  land, 
which  is  let  to  four  formers — and  that  every  farmer  pays  an' 
additional  rent  of  20/.  each  for  the  permission  to  shoot  over 
his  farm.  His  grace  would  thus  receive  80/.  per  annum  for 
his  game  on  these  four  farms — a  sum  much  more  than  he 
could  have  obtained  under  the  old  system  of  keeping  hired 
keepers,  and  supplying  licensed  dealers  in  game — to  sny 
nothing  of  the  expense  of  keepers  and  the  occasional  prosc- 
cutb  n  of  a  poacher.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  1ms  made  a 
good  bargain,  and  selis  bis  game  to  much  greater  advantage 
than  heretofore. — Hampshire  Independent. 

Important  Commercial  Intelligence.  —  We  have 
just  received  a  communication  from  an  esteemed  correspon- 
dent nt  Corlsrtthc,  on  w  hose  means  of  information  we  can 
place  every  reliance.  He  announces  the  most  gratifying  in- 
telligence that  the  Zollvcreih  Tariff  in  at  length  finished,  and 
will  speedily  he  made  public.  1%  is  a  good  German,  ar.d 
Seems  to  grudge  us  our  advantages,  for  he  says,  the  duties 
on  Briti  ii  manufactures  are  not  raised  at  all  on  any  one 
article  of  the  least  importance  ;  indeed;  only' on  one  or  two 
trifling  things,  as  needles!  He  speaks  ot'tbe  national  feeling 
Tso  we  render  his  vaterliutdischc  Uifuhc)  being  somewhat 
disappointed.  Because  there  arc,  no  doubt,  in  Germany  u-i 
elsewhere,  thoughtless  people,  who  suppose  the  benefits  of 
comm.'  r  :e  with  this  country  arc  not  mutual,  and  thus  trudge 
us  our  commercial  prosperity.  However,  our-  national  feel- 
ings are,  of  ci  nr  »••.  now  exceedingly  gratified. — M:.r.iiug 
Herald. 
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Credit,  the  Lift  of  Commerce ;  being  a  Defence  of  the 
British  Merchant  against  the  unjust  and  demo- 
ralising tendency  of  the  recent  Alterations  in  the 
Laics  of  Del  tor  and  Creditor,  icith  an  Outline  of 
Remedial  Measures.  12mo.  pp.  220.  London. 
Madden  find  Malcolm. 

In  the  Newgate  Calendar,  some  GO  years  ago, 
may  be  seen  the  picture  of  a  bankrupt,  hanged  in 
Smithfield,  for  cheating  his  creditors.  Within  the 
last  two  years  one  Bromley,  a  distinguished  attor- 
ney, and  as  distinguished  a  bankrupt,  after  a  career 
of  magnificent  misappropriation,  received  a  gentle 
reproof,  and  was  discharged  from  the  Court !  During 
the  period  marked  by  these  extremes,  rapid  changes 
have  been  made  in  our  Insolvency  Laws  ;  and  from 
having  been  most  cruelly  vindictive,  they  have  be- 
come as  cruelly  indulgent.  An  enlightened  people 
neither  require  the  one  nor  the  other ;  but  they  re- 
quire just  laus,  which  shall  punish  duly  all  evil- 
doers, protect  commerce,  not  against  either  home 
or  foreign  competition,  but  against  dishonest  ad- 
venturers,  and  shall  secure  to  all  men  the  fruits  of 
their  industry.  The  extreme  insecurity  of  all  com- 
mercial transactions,  especially  in  retail,  caused  by 
the  various  Acts  of  Lord  Brougham,  excited  a  more 
general  discussion  during  the  present  year  than  the 
subject  of  insolvency  had  ever  before  "undergone. 
Among  the  various  productions  that  are  now  before 
us,  "  Credit,  the  Life  of  Commerce,"  is  perhaps  the 
most  elaborate,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  most 
suited  to  the  popular  reader.  The  author  is  "  a 
merchant,"  and  be  attempts  to  develope  only  the 
principles  of  commercial  law;  but  being  "  not  a 
lawyer,"  he  presumes  not  to  meddle  with  the  details 
of  law  process.  Just  such  an  inquiry  has  long  been 
wanted,  wherein  to  set  forth  the  claims  of  commer- 
cial transactions  to  protection,  and  to  expose  the 
common  fallacies  with  which  the  matter  has  been 
encumbered.  Mr.  Elliott  has  certainly  turned  up 
new  ground ;  Iris  propositions  are  startling,  and 
sometimes  a  little  paradoxical ;  and  we  therefore 
give  their  substance  without  comment.  The  author 
claims  for  property  existing  in  the  necessary  shape 
of  debt  that  protection  which  political  economists 
have  required  for  property  in  general,  and  which 
the}' have  shown  is  indispensable  for  the  purposes 
of  civilisation.    Mr.  Elliott  maintains  that : 

"  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  influence  over 
happiness,  of  those  laws  which  govern  the  relations  of 
debtor  ami  creditor.  On  these  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
moral  relations  of  nearly  nil  the  people,  but  especially  of  that 
most  important  section,  the  middle  class  ;  whose  very  exist- 
ence must  gradually  dissolve  away,  when  their  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  probity ,  and  the  visible  product  thereof — their 
properly — are  enfeebled,  discouraged,  and  openly  exposed  to 
waste  and  destruction,  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which 
they  live.  Without  complete  protection  in  these  respects, 
tho-c  who  now  compose  the  middle  class  must  soon  lose 
their  nobler  attributes,  atid  fade  into  that  murky  multitude  of 
poor,  and  destitute,  and  desperate  persons,  whose  increasing 
numbers  and  social  disorganisation  are  already  a  source  of 
painful  alarm  to  the  litwtrmilllll  and  philanthropist ;  and  who, 
without  any  impulse  from  that  body,  (the  middle  class,) 
hitherto  antagonistic,  will  soon  attain  an  acme  of  suffering 
that  will  burst  through,  as  gosssamer  threads,  till  the  gentle 
influences  of  religion,  state  education,  or  Free  Trade.  Bo- 
tween  these  and  the  privileged  orders,  the  aristocracy,  stands 
as  jet  the  middle  class." 

In  opposition  to  the  prevailing  opinions,  it  is 
maintained  that 

"  Credit  is  an  indispensable  thing  in  a  civilised  country, 
it  is  the  second  mark,  indeed,  of  civilisation.  That  people 
may  transfer  themselves  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other,  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  defenceless,  even  women 
and  children,  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  security,  is  the 
first  mark  of  civilisation.  This  is  already  attained  with  such 
perfection,  that  had  any  philosopher  in  the  first  or  second 
century  after  the  Norman  conquest,  indicated  the  almost 
boundless  and  absolute  security  of  liberty  that  the  people  of 
F.Lgland  now  enjoy,  going  about,  yet  entirety  unarmed, 
trusting  nothing  to  their  own  powers  of  self-defence,  not.  at 
all  dreaming  thai  they  must  be  always  vigilant  themselves, 
but  trusting  entirely  to  the  laws  and  to  the  officers:  of  the 
law,  for  which  they  pay ;  such  an  indication  of  the  first  mark 
of  civilisation  would  have  been  clamoured  down  as  an  idle 
dream.  Then  would  it  have  been  said, '  Great  men,  sur- 
rounded w  ith  nil  the  instruments  of  protection  which  wealth 
can  purchase, may  be  safe  ;  but  as  for  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
petty  peopk,  they  cannot  obtain,  nor  must  they  expect  the 
protection  of  the  law  ;  they  are  not  worth  protecting  ;  the 
machinery  is  too  costly  for  them.'  Thank  God  such  a  dream 
has  in  our  day  been  realised!  That  people  should  transfer 
their  property,  the  products  of  humun  ingenuity  and  toil, 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  either  the  largest 
or  smallest  parcels  thereof,  with  the  utmost  confidence  and 
security,  is  the  seconding  of  civilisation.  Amid  the  fear 
and  doubt,  the  ruin  and  disaster,  that  people  now  a-days  en- 
dure, in  co!, sequence  of  an  invasion  of  their  laws,  scarcely 
less  ferocious  than  the  Norman  invasion  itself,  any  poor 
philosopher  would  be  called  a  dreamer,  who  should  declare, 
that  property  in  all  its  states  might  enjoy  the  same  absolute 
security,  if  proper  means  were  employed.  That  the  time 
will  come,  when  people  need  not  be  told,  that  they  must 
trustt  to  their  own  vigilance  and  ocutencss,  but  that  thev  will 
receive  sufficient  security  from  the  laws,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Inn,  for  whose  services  they  pay,  and  that  rents  and 
tithes  and  mosf.es  of  wealth  protected  by  such  curious  sccu- 
ri'ies,  will  not  be  deemed  more  deserving,  nor  more  capable 
of  receiving  protection,  than  the  '  petty  debts  1  of  a  mechanic. 
England  must  be  very  quiet  about  her  chilisation,  until  she 
renders  humble  men's  property  a.1;  secure  as  she  has  rendered 
humble  men's  lives." 

It  is  tben  insisted,  that  no  dcbtn,  however  small. 


should  be  considered  beneath  protection  ;  and  as 
the  need  of  obtaining  the  money  or  the  goods  of 
another  on  credit  is  incessantly  occurring,  Mr. 
M'Culloch  is  declared  to  be  wrong,  who.  in  bis  article 
Credit  (see  "Dictionary  of  Commerce"),  could  pre- 
vent the  contracting  ot  all  small  debts  by  denying 
to  the  creditor  legal  powers  of  recovery  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  would  uphold  powerfid  monopolies  by  deny- 
ing to  till  but  rich  merchants  and  large  dealers  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  the  commodities  they  deem 
they  require,  giving  in  exchange  their  "  word-of- 
mouth  promise  to  pay,"  an  instrument  of  currency 
as  indispensable  (and  indeed  more  so)  in  a  civilised 
country  as  corn  or  bank-notes;  for  what  is  a  bank- 
note but  a  written  promise  to  pay,  issued  by  some 
publicly  known  person — an  instrument  many  worthy 
persons  cannot  obtain,  but  whose  "  word-of-mouth 
promise  "  may  be  as  safe,  and  may  deserve  to  circu- 
late within  their  narrow  circle  of  reputation  with  a3 
much  confidence,  and  which,  if  it  is  not  to  be  so 
circulated — that  is,  if  the  receivers  thereof  are  not  to 
be  protected  against  all  who  wilfully  and  knowingly 
utter  base  promises,  then  arc  all  persons  in  humble 
life  denied  the  blessings  of  civilisation ;  they  are 
refused  the  privilege  of  contracting  a  debt,  and  are 
put  in  a  state  of  outlawry.  It  is  said,  people  need 
not  get  into  debt ;  Mr.  Elliott,  on  the  contrary, 
maintains  that  they  have  as  much  need  of  contract- 
ing a  debt  as  they  have  of  going  in  and  out  of 
doors ;  and  illustrates  this  by  a  number  of  facts 
drawn  from  various  affairs  of  life  of  every  class ; 
and  that  petty  debts  are  no  more  to  be  outlawed 
than  petty  persons  or  children,  whose  lives  the  law 
as  strongly  protects  as  it  does  those  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  distinguished  men.  Again,  men  can- 
not protect  themselves  against  dishonest  or  extra- 
vagant insolvents  any  more  than  they  can  protect 
themselves  against  forgers  or  coiners  whom  the  law 
seizes  and  punishes,  and  does  not  say  to  the  injured 
person,  "  You  should  have  used  more  discretion,  and 
not  have  parted  with  your  goods  or  your  change  for 
such  a  note ;  your  carelessness  encourages  dis- 
honesty, and  the  accused  must  be  discharged;" 
which  is  what  the  law  does  say  commonly  in  the 
complaint  against  an  insolvent  debtor.  By  an  ex- 
position of  the  errors  of  the  Commissioners'  Report 
of  1840,  and  by  some  remarkable  returns  obtained 
from  various  Courts  of  Bequest,  the  efficacy  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt  in  persuading  reluctant  debtors 
to  pay  is  but  too  clearly  made  out.  Creditors  are 
defended  against  the  vulgar  accusation  of  being 
vindictive  and  rapacious,  against  whom  debtors  re- 
quire protection ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  declared 
to  be  too  lax  and  iudulgeut,  and  too  often  tolerate 
conduct  which  they  ought  to  punish.*  The  Report 
of  1840,  though  the  fact  is  adduced  for  a  contrary 
purpose,  shows  that  out  of  167!)  persons  who  had 
been  arrested  in  six  months,  1117,  or  nearly  three- 
fourths,  were  discharged  unopposed,  the  creditor  or 
creditors  having  tried  coercion  up  to  the  point  of 
putting  then  debtors  in  prison,  usually  but  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  allowing  them  to  obtain  their 
discharge  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Wilful  insolvency  is  declared  to  be  not  merely  a 
private  wrong,  as  heretofore  assumed,  but  a  public 
wrong,  just  as  is  forgery  or  theft,  because  it  renders 
property  insecure ;  weakens  the  motives  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  industry  and  frugality  ;  prevents  people 
from  obtaining  credit  when  they  most  need  it ;  and 
in  a  time  of  difficulty  and  misfortune,  leaves  them 
no  chance  or  hope,  but  casts  them  at  once  among 
thieves  or  paupers.  The  following  in  reference  to 
the  Dutch  laws,  (wluch  though  much  more  stringent 
and  salutary  than  ours,  do  not  allow  of  constraint 
of  the  person  for  debts  contiated  for  food  &c.) 
seems  not  easy  of  contraction  : 

"  The  effects  of  this  (ire  not  so  humane  as  they  are  in- 
tended to  be.  If  bread  debts  are  not  as  securely  protected  as 
wine  debts,  bread  cannot  be  so  readily  obtained  on  credit  as 
wine.  But  it  is  more  desirable  to  enable  men  to  obtain 
bread  (  without  which  they  cannot  exist)  on  credit  than 
wine.  If  men  who  have  no  ready  money  cannot  obtain 
bread  on  credit,  the  blow  is  at  once  struck,  they  must  perish, 
which  they  will  not  submit  to,  or  they  will  on  the  instant 
become  paupers  or  thieves  ;  in  a  week  or  a  month  somellung 
may  happen  :  surely  a  little  breathing  time  may  as  well  be 
allowed,  because  at  worst  they  then  become  only  imprisoned 
debtors,  instead  of  paupers  or  imprisoned  thieves.  To  which 
may  be  added  their  second  chance,  that  their  creditors  will 
not  imprison  them.    All  experience  shows  that  insolvents 


*  In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Fane  the  following  official 
table  supplies  stroo?  confirmation  of  this ;  be  says : — "  1  directed 
the  schedules  of  <  i,.''c.t  inaolvonts,  whose  cases  came  before  mo 
on  the  10th  of  July,  1:44,,  to  bo  examined,  and  I  obtained  the  FqI. 
lowing  rdtum,  l>y  which  it  would  seem  that  only  one  creditor  in 
Sight  ventures  to  attack  his  debtor: 


10th  Jt/i-y,  1845. 


Number 

Number  of 

Name  of  Insolvent. 

of 

Creditors 

Creditors. 

who  had  sued. 

61 

8 

Oolwoll  

20 

7 

38 

White...?  

12 

1 

14 

Ul 

1 

Richards   

8 

210 

20 

The  extreme  improbability  of  being  sued  makes  men  knaves 
who,  iiuiler  a  better  system,  would  act  honestly,  Moderate 
puui  ihinent  is  real  lundneaiO 


ure  less  closely  followed  Up  lhau  thieves.  To  protect  ;t 
bread  debt  is,  therefore,  most  humane,  since  it  clearly  dimi- 
nishes the  number  of  paupers  and  thieves.  Take  one  hun- 
dred persons  in  destitution,  the  whole  hundred  must  become 
thieves  or  paupers,  there  is  no  middle  course;  but  protect 
debts,  and  sixty  of  them  may  contract  u  debt,  forty  mriy 
recover  and  pay  ;  of  the  other  twenty,  not  more  than  ten  may 
be  imprisoned  by  their  creditors.  Under  one  set  of  circum- 
stances destitution  has  one  hundred  victims;  under  the 
other,  but  fifty.  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  Nothing 
is  more  cruel  in  its  consequences  than  misplaced  humanity. 

The  causes  of  wilful  insolvency  are  said  to  be — 
idleness, CH\)iM.-'m\\y  the  not  keeping  books  of  accounts. 
Extravagance,  especially  in  domestic  expenditure. 
({ambling,  which  is  not  confined  to  games  of  hazard, 
but  is  made  to  include  commercial  speculation, 
there  being  more  gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
or  in  Mincing-lane  than  on  the  turf,  or  at  Crock- 
ford's,  the  results  of  which  are  highly  injurious  to 
the  community  ;  they  divert  attention  from  the 
steady  plodding  course  of  industry;  stop  the  tran- 
sit of  commodit  ies  from  producer1  to  consumer ;  and 
raise  their  price,  and  cause  a  toll  to  be  levied  on 
them  for  the  advantage  of  the  non-producer — the 
speculator — at  the  expense  of  the  public.  When 
men  become  insolvent  through  speculation,  they  are 
in  a  high  degree  delinquents.  Dishonesty  is  the 
fourth  and  most  flagrant  cause  of  wilful  insolvency. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  is  thus  set  forth  : 

"  1.  Credit  must  be,  or  commerce  cannot  be  ;  and  with- 
out it  no  civilisation.  All  transactions  have  a  claim  to 
credit,from  the  milk-score  or  the  newspaper-bill,  to  the  state 
loan.  Therefore  the  whole  of  such  transactions,  with  re- 
gard to  magnitude,  have  a  claim  to  protection. 

"2.  Broken  credit  or  insolvency  is  a  wrong — a  public  as 
well  ns  a  private  wrong. 

'•  'S.  Insolvency  is  commonly,  but  not  universally,  a  volun- 
tary or  wilful  wrong.  t 

"  4  Wilful  wrong  is  punishment-worthy,  because 

"0.  The  fear  of  punishment  constrains  men  in  their  con- 
duet  with  respect  to  wilful  wrongs. 

"  (I.  Involuntary  wrong  is  not  punishment-worthy,  becauso 
men  cannot  he  restrained  thereby. 

"  7.  Wilful  insolvency  is  a  wrong,  punishment-worthy,  and 
will  he  duly  punished  in  all  virtuous  and  civilised  countries, 
because  wilful  insolvency  is  more  or  less  prevcntible,  ac- 
cording to  the  due  pressure  of  law-sanctions. 

"  Procedure. 

"  1.  Allow  and  assist  any  man  (the  creditor)  to  accuse 
any  other  man  (the  debtor),  but  at  his  peril,  of  having  done 
him  the  wrong  of  not  paying  a  just  and  due  debt  ;just  as  auv 
man  is  allowed  and  assisted  (but  at  his  peril)  to  accuse  any 
other  man  of  having  done  him  any  other  kind  of  injury. 

"2.  Bring  the  accused  before  the  magistrate — time  and 
manner  at  the  discretion  of  the  accuser,  hut  within  the  limits 
of  prescribed  forms— to  inquire  :  1.  Truth  of  the  accusation  ; 
2.  Explanation  of  accused ;  can  he  pay  the  debt,  and  will 
he;  or  if  not,  why  not  ?  -i.  Being  able,  he  may  have  good 
reason  for  not  paying  the  debt ;  on  which  issue  is  joined. 
■1 .  Or  he  may  be  unable  by  reason  of  any  of  the  before-named 
causes,  combined  or  not,  called  voluntary  or  involuntary. 
t>.  Duriuginquiry  the  debtor  must  be  held  to  hail,  or  kept  in 
safe  custody,  or  by  any  the  easiest  means  that  can  be  de- 
vised, be  held  to  be  forthcoming,  to  give  from  time  to  time 
what  explanations  are  needful,  that  he  may  not  escape  with 
or  without  property,  and  that  he  may  receive  what  punish- 
ment the  inquiry  may  show  to  be  due  to  his  offence,  if  it  be 
a  wilful  one. 

'■  8,  Concurrently  with  this,  means  must  be  employed  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  debtors'  property  of  all  kinds  for  the  bene- 
fit of  creditors. 

"'4.  Proceedings  having  been  commenced  (or  information 
laid)  by  one  creditor,  the  detention  of  the  debtor,  and  the 
subsequent  inquiry  shall  be  for  the  protection  of  all  the  cre- 
ditors (if  more  than  one),  ar.  is  now  in  bankruptcy. 

"  0.  The  issue  of  the  inquiry  will  determine  the  nature  of 
the  insolvency;  if  involuntary,  the  insolvent  must  be  treated 
as  an  unfortunate  person,  and  discharged.  It  must  be  a 
cruel  code  that  would  hurt  such  a  man,  and  which  I  for  one 
abhor. 

"  b'.  If  a  wilful  insolvent,  the  liability  to  punishment  should 
depend  on  the  amount  of  dividend,  modified  by  the  cause  or 
causes  already  examined,  and  classed  in  the  order  of  their  in- 
tensity of  wrong. 

"  The  amount  of  dividend  will;  generally,  be  an  index  of 
the  cause  of  insolvency ;  the  rogue  paying  u  smaller  dividend 
than  the  gambler  or  the  idler. 

"  Such  a  rule  will  be  useful  to  the  whole  debtor  class,  as 
well  as  creditor  (lass.  A  man  will  be  urged  to  pursue  that 
very  course  which  is  so  conducive  to  his  own  security.  He 
will  keep  proper  books;  watched  and  balanced,  and  will  stop 
early  in  his  career,  and  not  persevere,  hoping  against  hope, 
until  all  bis  creditors' property  as  well  as  his  own  is  gone.  - 

"  Facilitate  ccssio  bonorum ;  but  this  is  no  bar  agiunst  pu- 
nishment;  he  who  surrenders  himself,  if  a  knave,  is  still  to 
be  tried  and  punished.  But  a  prompt  surrender  will  tend  to 
render  those  whom  he  has  injured  less  hostile,  and  to  induce 
them  to  assist  him  it:  a  new  effort  ;  for,  strange  as  it  may 
appear  to  the  stiperfichd  in  these  matters,  the  creditors  w'  oin 
'an  insolvent  has  just  injured,  are  those  amongst  whom  he 
must  look  for  his  best  frieuds ;  if  he  obtain  credit  again,  it 
will  be  from  them,  not  from  strangers.-  It  is  something  for 
the  law  to  place  such  antagonistic  parties  in  the  least  hos- 
tile, or  the  most  friendly  relation  to  one  another." 

Though  by  no  means  so  severe  in  many  respects 
as  is  that  of  some  European  nations,  the  author's 
code  of  punishment  is  stringent.  This  could  not 
fairly  be  set  before  our  readers  without  their  minds 
were  prepared  by  the  facts  and  reasonings  in  the 
body  of  the  book.  The  writer  thinks  that  a  httlo 
suffering paxet  le  endured,  if  by  it  the  great  and 
increasing  evil  of  insolvency  can  be  curtailed.  In- 
solvency, according  to  Mr.  jEllidtt,  is  the  beginning 
of  a  sad  career,  which  too  often  ends  in  pauperism, 
forgery,  or  some  other  dreadful  crime.  It  is  as 
mitch  the  interest  of  the  debtor  as  of  the  creditor 
class  that  economical  and  good  business  habits 
should  be  enforced;  and  experience  too  painfully 
proves  that  men  arc  not  to  be  restrained  without 
law  and  law-sanctions;.    The  law  is  the  greatest  of 
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schoolmasters.  Lord  Brougham  should  think  of 
this  in  his  law  reforms — if,  indeed,  he  have  time  to 
think  of  anything. 

Without  yielding  implicit  adherence  to  all  tho 
opinions  of  Mr.  Elliott,  we  do  not  hositate  to  say 
that  his  hook  deserves  the  attention  of  mercantile 
men. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. M.,  Dundee.— Sir,— I  will  feel  obliged  l>y  your  answering, 
whether  a  person  convicted  of  crime,  and  transported,  can,  on 
the  expiring  of  his  time,  should  he  return  to  this  country,  have 
a  vote  for  a  Member  of  Parliament? — [Where  any  offender 
convicted  of  any  felony  nut  ptfnishable  with  ilrath, haa  endured 
the  punishment  to  which  lie  shall  have  been  adjudged,  such 
punishment  has  the  like  effects  and  consequences  as  a  pardon 
under  the  great  seal  as  to  such  felony.   S  Geo.  IV.,  c.32,s.  2. 

"  H.  W.  C.  Browne"  is  informed  that  nil  the  results  he  alludes 
to  are  calculated  upon  with  confidence,  except  the  lust,  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  received  no  specific  information. 

 «►  

TO  COUNTRY  SUBSCRIBERS, 
Any  person  forwarding  3s.  3d.  by  Post-office  order  to  the 
Publisher,  07,  Fleet-street,  London,  will  have  one  quarter's 
copies  of  the  League  forwarded  by  post  on  the  days  of  pub- 
lication. Subscriptions  for  the  paper  may  also  be  left  with 
J.  Gndsby,  NewallVbuildings,  Manchester;  and  the  League 
may  lie  bad  by  order  of  any  news-agent  in  town  or  country. 
Subscribers  who  receive  coloured  envelopes  on  their  papers 
must  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscriptions  are  due. 


***  The  Ninth  Lecture  on  Political  Economy,  and  seve- 
ral other  articles,  for  want  of  space,  are  unavoidably  post- 
poned. 


POSTSCKIPT. 

LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  October  25,  1845. 

The  probable  opening  of  the  ports  by  an  Order 
in  Council  has  been  the  chief  subject  of  discussion 
during  the  week,  and  it  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  recourse  must  be  had  to  this  remedy  if 
the  accounts  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ire- 
land are  confirmed.  A  leading  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  Standard  of  Thursday  evening,  has 
excited  much  attention  not  only  from  the  semi- 
official character  of  that  journal,  hut  from  the  tone 
of  authority  which  pervades  the  article  itself.  In- 
dependent of  these  characteristics  there  is,  in  the 
supposed  manifesto,  such  a  strange  hlending  of 
right  with  wrong, — such  a  mixture  of  honest  con- 
fession and  daring  misrepresentation — such  huge 
admissions  on  one  hand  and  such  gross  perversion 
of  facts  on  the  other,  that  it  well  merits  notice  as  a 
curiosity  in  logic  mid  literature.  Having  given  a 
survey  of  the  extent  of  the  potato  disease,  and 
glanced  at  some  of  the  remedies  proposed,  the 
writer  says : 

"  The  ultimate  consideration,  however — that  to  which  all 
other  considerations  must  give  place — is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  ensure  that  not  one  of  Hie  Queen's  subjects  shall 
perish  .from famine.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  states- 
men must  not  fear  to  venture  upon  anomalies,  however  vio- 
lent and  daring;  for  anomalous  dangers  must  be  met  by 
anomalous  remedies.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  are  convinced,  is 
not  the  statesman  to  shrink  from  the  most  urgent  of  all  a 
statesman's  duties — the  preservation  of  ihelives  of  bis  fellow- 
citizens;  be  is  nol  the  man  to  ailow  considerations  of  expense, 
or  of  uniformity  of  system,  or  to  allow  his  Ministerial  re- 
sponsibility to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  protection  of  the  people 
from  famine.  Should  it  prove  necessary,  as  we  trust  it  will 
not,  Sir  ltobert,  we  are  persuaded,  will  not  hesitate  to  sus- 
pend the  Corn  Laws,  as  has  been  suggested  by  more  than 
one  journal;  nay,  the  case  requiring  it,  a  good  and  a  bold 
Minister  would  not  scruple  to  award  a  bounty  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  grain,  extravagantly  impolitic  as  such  a 
measure  would  be  for  permanent  operation.  In  the;  sup- 
posed ease  of  a  very  great  deficiency  in  the  potato-crop,  it 
Beems  pretty  plain  that  a  suspension  of  the  Com  Laws  ought 
to  be  resorted  to,  cruelly  as  such  suspension  would  weigh 
upon  the  agricultural  body,  already  sufferers  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  their  fellow-subjects  by  the  calamity  calling  for  it. 
It  is  true  that  when  grain  arrives  at  a  certain  price,  not  a  very 
high  price,  to  those  accustomed  to  subsist  on  grain,  the  Corn 
Laws  are  self-suspended  ;  but  the  failure  of  the  potato- 
crop  augments  the  number  of  consumers  of  grain  by  the  ad- 
dition of  millions  too  poor  to  consume  it  at  its  ordinary 
price,  or  they  would  not  subsist  upon  potatoes  ;  and  there- 
fore much  too  poor  to  purchase  it  at  that  higher  price  at 
which  the  Corn  Laws  cease  to  operate." 

The  duty  of  the  stato  becomes  imperative  on 
those  who  administer  power,  when  they  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  respon&bility  of  regulating 
the  supply  of  food  ;  they  are  accountable  for  every 
life  lost  in  consequence  of  flieir  artificial  restric- 
tions. The  dangers  are  anomalous,  because  they 
have  resulted  from  an  interference  with  the  opera., 
tions  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  Providence  ;  a  tern, 
porary  remedy  may  suffice  for  the  present  exigency, 
but  who  is  to  secure  us  against  its  recurrence? 

But  while  the  Standard  strenuously  argues  for 
the  suspension  of  the  Com  Laws,  at  the  present 
crisis,  it  labours  hard  to  prove  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  laws  hitherto  not  oily  have  had  no 
share  in  juoducing  the  prospective  calamity,  but 


that  they  have  tended  to  diminish  both  its  intensity 
and  amount,  To  establish  this  strange  ]iosition,  he 
asserts  that  the  stock  of  corn  in  this  country  is 
greater  than  it  would  have  been,  under  a  system  of 
Free  Trade  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Corn  Laws  have 
diminished  the  use  of  potatoes,  as  an  article  of 
staple  food  for  the  population.  Now  the  first  asser- 
tion is  so  purely  gratuitous,  that  wo  feel  almost 
ashamed  at  being  obliged  to  meet  it  with  a  reply- 
So  long  as  Holland  bad  a  free  trade  in  corn,  the 
warehouses  of  Amsterdam  had  always  large  stocks  in 
store  to  meet  anycontingeney  ;  but  will  the  Standard 
calculate  the  amount  of  reserved  stock  in  the 
stores  of  England?  It  is  not  so  much  on  the  im- 
port of  wheat  as  on  that  of  the  inferior  grains,  that 
these  restrictive  laws  act  most  injuriously.  Wheat 
is  the  growth  of  temperate  climes,  the  inferior 
grain  is  most  abundant  in  warmer  regions.  Maize, 
or  Indian  corn,  which  could  bo  had  in  abundance 
from  America,  the  Meditcraneau,  and  the  Atlantic 
islands,  has  been  in  eflect  excluded  from  our  ports  ; 
and  vessels  laden  with  it  in  any  one  of  our  harbours 
would  be  prevented  from  lauding  any  portion  of  it, 
even  if  starvation  raged  on  the  shore.  In  fact,  the 
operation  of  the  Corn  Laws  has  led  to  the  very- 
re  verse  of  the  results  ascribed  to  them  by  the  Stand- 
ard ;  they  have  prevented  the  accumulation  of  stock, 
for  they  have  forced  sales  at  home,  and  prevented 
importation  from  abroad. 

The  second  point  urged  by  the  writer,  that  the 
Corn-Laws  have  tended  to  check  the  use  of  potatoes 
as  a  staple  provision  for  the  people,  may  be  answered 
by  an  appeal  to  the  experience  of  any  person  of 
middle  age.  Are  potatoes  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree the  food  of  the  labouring  population  than  they 
WGre  thirty  years  ago?  There  is  not  a  man  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  forty,  who  does  not  know  that 
the  labourers  have  every  year  used  less  and  less  of 
bread,  and  more  and  more  of  "  the  famine  root." 
The  Standard  seems  to  tlu'nk  that  a  corn-growing, 
must,  of  necessity,  be  a  corn-fed  country ;  and,  led 
away  tby  this  supposed  identity,  favours  us  with 
this  singular  specimen  of  inconclusive  reasoning: 

"  The  great  objection,  however,  to  a  potato  diet,  as  the 
staple  diet  of  a  people,  is  that  now  so  painfully  felt— the  un- 
certainty of  the  crop.  'I  bis  uncertainty  is  no  novelty  in  Ire- 
land. Since  potatoes  became  the  staple  food  of  the  peasantry 
in  that  island — little  more  than  a  century,  by  the  way — 
scarcely  five  years  have  passed  without  a  famine,  wising 
from  the  deficiency  of  the  crop,  visiting  one  or  other  con- 
siderable division  of  the  island.  This  never  happens  in  any 
corn-fed  country  of  the  temperate  zone.  Corn  crops  are  un- 
certain, it  is  true,  but  then  its  corn  u  ill  keep  from  year  to 
year,  and  as  it  is  easily  transportable  from  place  to  place  at 
little  cost,  the  surplus  of  one  year  or  one  country  is  always 
at  hand  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  another  year  or  another 
country  ;  by  consequence  a  famine  in  a  corn-fed  and  corn- 
growing  country  is,  humanly  speaking,  almost  an  impossi- 
bility, while  in  potato-fed  countries  periodic-id  famines  are  as 
certain  as  the  revolution  of  the  seasons." 

The  Standard  has  just  reversed  the  laws  of  cause 
and  effect.  The  corn-fed  population  will  stimulate 
the  production  of  corn  by  creating  a  demand  for 
that  kind  of  food.  To  preserve  that  balance,  which 
the  Standard  itself  describes  as  the  perfection  of  a 
system  of  supply,  the  corn-fed  country  must  have 
the  means  of  receiving  and  storing  tho  surplus  ne- 
cesssuiy  to  counteract  the  effect  of  possible  failures, 
and  this  is  precisely  the  wise  provision  which  the 
Corn  Laws  render  impossible. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  potato 
crop  in  Ireland,  and  the  consequent  determination 
of  the  ministers  as  to  the  opening  of  the  ports,  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  discussions  to  which  both 
uncertainties  have  given  rise,  must  greatly  accelerate 
the  doom  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  po- 
sition as  a  statesman  at  this  moment  must  be  too 
painful  to  be  endured  with  equanimity;  and  no 
Englishman  capable  of  reflection  can  contemplate 
the  condition  of  his  country,  without  feeling  it  to  be 
as  humiliating  to  national  pride  as  it  is  dangerous 
to  national  prosperity. 


On  Tuesday  evening  next,  a  oiieat  League  Meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Free  Tha.DE  Hall,  Manchester, 
which  will  be  addressed  by  Mr.  Cobdeu,  Mr.  Bright,  and 
other  leading  advocates  of  Free  Trade.  The  critical  circum- 
stances of  tin;  times  will  no  doubt  render  this  demonstration 
one  of  peculiar  interest,  and  rouse  the  Free-Traders  of  South 
Lancashire  to  an  altitude  of  preparation  commensurate  with 
the  importance  and  magnitude  of  coming  emergencies.  At 
this  crisis  of  our  struggle,  a  grave  responsibility  devolves 
upon  the  Tree  Traders  of  Manchester  ;  and  we  feel  confident 
that  they  will  nobly  vindicate  the  urgent  requirements  of  the 
time  by  an  overwhelming  demonstration  of  unsubdued 
earnestness  and  determination. 


GEORGE  HUDSON,  ESQ.,  M.P.,  AND  THE 
ELECTORS  OF  SUNDERLAND. 

Holy  Writ  records  that  the  selfish  silversmiths  of 
Ephesus  collected  the  citizens  together  that  they  might 
join  for  an  hour  in  shouting,  "Great  is  Diana,  the  God- 
dess of  the  Ephesians  !  Similar  examples  of  interested 
and  unmeaning  eulogy  applied  to  dumb  and  to  speak- 
ing idols  may  he  found  in  every  country  and  in  every 
time,  and  if  the  objects  of  such  adulation  possess  cither 
the  sense  or  the  modesty  to  estimate  such  exhibitions  at 
anything  near  their  real  worth,  the  world  is  generally 
sufficiently  generous  to  leave  them  to  enjoy  their  tempo- 
rary glorification,  until  time  has  fixed  their  deserts  at 
their  proper  level.  Mr.  George  Hudson  has  not  used 
this  wise  discretion  ;  he  has  not  only  set  himself  for- 
ward to  c  laim  the  tribute  of  public  homage  as  a  public 
man,  but  he  has  assailed  the  motives  of  other  men,  and 
has,  therefore,  challenged  a  comparison  which  ordinary 
prudence  would  have  taught  him  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Hudson  has  ventured  to  characterise  the  League 
as  a  selfish  hotly  ;  can  lie  point  out  any  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  whom  selfishness  can  be  attributed  ?  Which  of 
then,  has  made  half  a  million  of  money  by  his  agitation? 
Their  sacrifice."  of  time,  health,  and  money,  in  endea- 
vouring to  effect  a  great  national  object,  arc  notorious  ; 
lint  where  arc  the  profits,  to  support  the  charge  of  self- 
ishness ?  In  his  railway  agitation,  Mr.  Hudson  pro- 
fesses to  be  actuated  by  pure  and  patriotic  principles  ; 
but  "doth  Job  serve  God  for  nought?"  We  have 
neither  the  right  nor  the  inclination  to  enter  into  the 
results  of  any  person's  private  speculations,  so  long  as 
lie  conducts  those  speculations  in  his  private  capacity ;  but 
if  any  man  sets  himself  upas  a  public  character,  and  claims 
public  rewards,  he  must  not  hope  to  escape  public  respon- 
sibility. It  is  Mr.  Hudson's  own  affair  to  determine  whe- 
ther he  has  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  courting  such  re- 
sponsibility ;  but  he  makes  it  imperative  on  the  world  to 
institute  investigations  when  he  provokes  comparisons. 

Having  endorsed  the  calumnies  of  his  rather  noto- 
rious chairman,  Mr-.  Wright,  he  has  the  hardihood  to 
charge  with  selfishness  a  body  of  men,  any  one  of  whom 
may  well  challenge  comparison  with  Mr.  Hudson  in 
honour,  intelligence,  and  integrity.  He  must  not  be 
surprised  if  men  begin  to  contrast  the  agitation  of  a 
railway  speculator  with  that  of  a  member  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League.  Is  he  prepared  for  such  a  result? 
As  a  public  man — boasting  cf  his  personal  performances 
as  grounds  for  public  confidence — he  cannot  demand 
privacy  for  any  of  his  transactions.  He  had  better  be 
quiet,  if  his  vanity  will  permit  him  to  hold  bis  tongue. 

It  is  easy  to  calumniate  the  absent  and  the  unde- 
fended. Surrounded  by  parasites  and  expectants  he 
may 

"  Like  Cato  give  his  little  senate  laws, 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ;" 

But  there  is  a  different  arena  in  which  his  powers  remain 
to  be  tested.  He  is  now  a  Member  of  the  Legislature  ; 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  will  find 
Free  Traders  ready  and  willing  to  defend  the  League. 
The  encounter  will  take  place  before  an  audience  very 
different  from  those  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed, 
and  the  weapons  of  debate  must  be  still  more  different 
from  those  with  which  his  public  speeches  lutherto 
have  shown  him  to  be  familiar.  A  little  more 
mistrust  of  his  own  powers,  a  less  ostentatious 
display  of  information — the  most  shallow,  conveyed  in 
forms  not  the  most  elegant — would  be  better  training  for 
a  legislative  career,  than  the  course  of  instruction  to  be 
obtained  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Wright.  The 
Normal  school  of  oratory  in  which  Mr.  Hudson  has  en- 
tered himself  as  a  pupil,  and  where  he  appears  to  have 
made  some  proficiency,  is  one  which  dispenses  with  ar- 
gument, and  covers  lack  of  reason  by  hardihood  of 
assertion.  If  he  would  avoid  the  ridicule  and  disgrace 
which  is  sure  to  overwhelm  the  proficients  in  such 
eloquence,  he  should  pause  for  reflection,  if  he  is  capable 
of  exercising  that  faculty.  Above  all  things,  he  should 
endeavour  to  cultivate  his  modesty,  if  he  perchance 
possesses  any  undeveloped  stores  of  that  virtue. 


Railroads  versus  Monopoly. — We  foresee  very  clearly 
too,  that  the  development  of  railroads  in  England  will  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  landlords'  monopoly.  A  powerful  in- 
terest is  now  firing  up  to  compete  with  the  landlords'  class 
interest ;  this  new  interest  being  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  prosperity  of  trade  and  commerce.  And  when  it  finds 
that  it  cannot  thrive  unless  trade  be  free,  then  away  will  go 
the  restrictive  monopolies  of  the  landlords  for  ever. — Leeds 
Times. 

Incendiarism  .in  Cambridgeshire. — Wc  ore  very 
much  concerned  to  state  that  two  more  incendiary  fires  oc- 
eurred  in  the  village  of  Wuterbeach  last  Thursday  night.— 
Cambridge  Chronicle— On  Monday  morning  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  (landingay  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  state  of 
alarm  by  the  discovery  of  a  fire  on  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Payne,  called Brockden,  in  the  village,  which  we  understand 
extended  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  corn  stacks  and  farm 
buildings.  At  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  the  fire  was 
blazing  fearfully.  We  have  not  received  the  particulars  of 
the  catastrophe,"  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  origin.— Cam- 
bridge Independent. 
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EPITOME  OF  NEWS. 

FOREIGN. 

France. — The  Mouitcur  Purisien  of  Monday  night  had 
an  article  which  intimated  that  Marshal  Sonlt  had  been  pre- 
vailed npon  to  forego  his  intention  to  withdraw  from  the 
Ministry.  To  the  management  of  the  king  this  change  was 
attributed,  but  we  are  assured,  that  "  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Marshal  from  the  Cabinet  was  only  postponed  on  a  repre- 
sentation that  it  might  possibly  break  up  the  Ministry,  or,  at 
least,  add  to  the  alarm  on  the  Bourse,  already  sufficiently 
great." — The  run  upon  the  savings-bank  of  Paris  continued. 
The  deposits  received  at  this  establishment  on  Sunday  and 
Monday,  the  19th  and  20th  inst.,  amounted  to  681,785f.  The 
sums  withdrawn  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
l,096,770t  A  desire  to  obtain  a  higher  rate  of  interest  for 
their  money,  by  placing  it  in  railroad  undertakings,  is  the 
only  motive  assigned  in  our  private  letter  for  this  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  depositors. — The  OoitstUutionnel  quotes  a 
letter  from  Orau  of  the  10th  instant,  stating  that  on  the  3d, 
General  Cavaignac  had  not  yet  been  able  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rison of  Djemina  Ghazaouat,  which  was  still  besieged  by  the 
Arabs.  The  inhabitants  of  Nedroina  had  been  kept  in  con- 
stant alarm  ever  since  the  small  column  of  Colonel  Banal 
had  fallen  back  upon  the  division  of  General  Cavaignac,  and 
had  called  for  assistance.  They  declared  that  unless  speedily 
relieved,  they  would  be  obliged  to  surrender  to  Abd-el-Kader, 
in  order  to  obtain  favourable  conditions  from  him.  Com- 
munications between  Oran  and  the  interior  were  interrupted 
by  the  insurgents,  and  along  the  coast  by  the  bad  weather.— 
The  Journal  <hs  Debuts  has  a  long  article  on  the  dis- 
tressing accounts  from  Ireland.  Our  contemporary  thinks 
it  impossible  under  such  circumstances  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
will  venture  any  longer  to  bolster  up  the  Com  Laws. — The 
Honitew  publishes  a  royal  ordonnance  authorising  the 
calling  out  of  14,000  recruits  of  the  class  of  1841  to  join  the 
army.  The  expenses  of  the  new  expedition  against  Abd-el- 
Kader  will  amount  to  at  least  '-20  millions  of  francs. 

Commercial  Treaty. — It  is  stated  that  the  commercial 
treaty  between  France  aud  Belgium,  aboutto  expire,  will  be 
renewed  by  royal  ordonnance  for  one  year,  the  existing  du- 
ties remaining  without  modification. 

Spais — The  Conscription. — The  Government  has  or- 
dered another  contingent  conscription  to  be  levied  in  Cata- 
lonia. It  appears  that  the  quota  corresponding  to  the  year 
1x4:1  has  not  been  filled  up,  and  the  Government  now  de- 
maud  its  completion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
sensation  produced  here  by  this  order.  The  deepest  state  of 
excitement  has  existed  for  several  months  past,  as  1  de- 
tailed to  you  in  my  communications,  audit  now  assumes  a 
deeper  and  more  dangerous  character,  because  it  begins  to 
be  universally  believed  that  the  Narvaez  administration  is 
resolved  to  measure  its  strength  with  Catalonia,  and  force 
on  them  all  those  measures  which  have  been  so  long  ob- 
noxious to  the  province.  The  new  contributors-  system  is 
being  opposed  at  every  step,  and  all  the  dispositions  of  the 
local  authorities  to  carry  it  out  have  been  successively 
evaded,  and  collectors  cannot  be  procured,  even  at  a  consi 
derail e  remuneration,  because  the  passive  resistance  plan 
has  been  brought  to  act  in  all  the  details  of  the  measure. 
The  conviction  beginning  to  be  felt  that  the  Government 
had  seriously  taken  into  consideration  the  question  of  tariff 
duties  and  prohibitions  on  cottoa  goods,  with  a  view  to 
the  repeal  of  the  one  and  a  modification  of  the  other,  awa- 
kened fresh  discontent,  in  which  the  manufacturers  parti- 
cipated, and  which  they  are  now  preparing  to  foment  with 
all  the  influence  they  naturally  possess. — Tiroes. 

Holland. — The  King  opened  the  session  of  the  states 
on  Monday.  By  the  annual  revenue  accounts  just  pub- 
lished, there  is  a  deficit  of  nearly  338,000  florins,  22«,.5t2 
florins  of  this  amount  being  caused' by  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  corn. 

Germany. — Letters  fiom  various  parts  of  Germany  speak 
of  a  financial  crisis  as  inevitable,  anil  state  that  several 
failures  to  a  large  amount  are  expected.  At  Leipsic  some 
failures  have  already  been  announced,  but  the  amount  is  not 
stated. 

Jam  aica. — The  weather,  since  the  departure  of  the  last 
steamer,  hits  continued  extremely  dry,  and  in  most  of  the 
lowland  parishes  the  drought  has  been  so  severe  as  to  threaten 
serious  injury  to  the  ensuing  crop,  unless  the  early  setting  in 
pf  the  October  seasons  should  happily  rescue  it  from  peril. — 
The  House  of  Assembly  has  been  "convened  for  the  21st 
October,  and  one  of  the  principal  measures  which  will  come 
before,  it  for  legislation,  will  be  the  question  of  immigration. 
— Jamaica  Dispatch  of  Sept.  23. 

India.— An  extraoidi nary  express  of  the  Herald  brings 
intelligence  from  Calcutta,  September  «th,  and  Bombay, 
September  Urth.  Much  disaster  aud  misery  has  been  caused 
in  the  country  to  the  west  of  Calcutta,  by  the  inundations 
which  have  lately  prevailed.  The  indigo  crop  has  Buffered 
considerably.    The  news  from  China  is  not  important. 

DOMESTIC. 

The  excellent  aud  philanthropic  Mrs.  Fry.  so  long  and  so 
deservedly  known  for  her  labours  in  ameliorating  and  im- 
proving the  condition,  and  elevating  the  characters  of  female 
criminals,  as  well  as  for  her  munificent  liberality,  died  on 
Tuesday  last  week,  after  a  protracted  illness. 

The  report  of  the  death  of  Lieut.  Col.  Mitchell  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  which  appeared  in  the  metropolitan 
journals  last  week,  turns  out  to  be  a  hoax. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  arrived  on  Tuesday  last  at  his  seat,  Dray- 
ton Manor,  where  he  has  been  passing  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  surrounded  by  several  scientific  and  agricultural 
friends  and  gentlemen  of  eminence.  It  is  currently  reported 
that  the  Premier  is  about  to  set  the  laudable  example  to  all 
extensive  landed  proprietors  and  tenants  of  an  entire  drain- 
age of  all  lands  requiring  it  on  his  own  estates,  on  the  new, 
economical,  and  effective  system  recommended  in  the  re- 
ports of  that  influential  association.  We  regret  to  state  that 
Sir  Francis  Lawley's  absence  from  this  important  social 
meeting  was  occasioned  by  indisposition.— •Birmingham 
Gazette. 

An  alarming  fire  broke  out  on  the  night  of  Monday  last  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Charles  Machin,  at  Erdington.  Information 
was  immediately  forwarded  to  this  town,  and  the  engines 
from  the  rations  fire  offices  having  been  despatched  to  the 
spot,  the  flames  were  quickly  subdued.  The  fire  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  act  of  an  incendiary,  and  a  reward  of  .10 
guineas  has  been  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offender. 
— /'  i  rm  bighorn  pa  per. 

Saturday  Mr.  Payne  went  into  an  inquiry  at  the  Crown, 
Bashighall  street,  touching  the  death  of  John  Conolly,  aged 
:•>'>,  a  vocalist.  Latterly  the  deceased  had  sufTered  a  good 
deal  from  nightmare.  On  Friday  evening  he  went  home 
rather  depressed  in  spirits,  and  retired  to  rest  at  a  quarter  to 
10.  His  companion,  Samuel  M'Mahon,  who  slept  in  the 
same  bed  with  him,  on  awaking  next,  morning  discovered 
him  apparently  lifeless.  Believing  him  at  lirst  to  have  been 


labouring  under  some  paroxysm  of  his  complaint,  he  shook 
him,  when  he  breathed  very  heavily.  A  surgeon  was  imme- 
diately sent  for,  but  before  his  arrival  life  was  extinct.  The 
surgeon  was  of  opinion  that  death  was  caused  by  the  break- 
ing of  some  blood-vessel  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  no  doubt 
from  the  excitement  consequent  upon  nightmare. — Verdict 
accordingly. 

It  is  rumoured  that  her  Majesty  purposes  visiting  Liver- 
pool next  summer.  We  have  made  inquiry,  ami  believe  that 
such  is  the  royal  intention.  Of  course  much  depends  on 
events  ;  but  the  visit  is,  under  all  circumstances,  more  than 
probable. — IAverpool  Journal. 

Advertisements  follow  each  other  in  succession  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  beseeching  surveyors  to  appear.  One 
wants  sixty,  and  offers  i'j  a  day  and  all  expenses. 

A  collision  took  place  on  Monday  on  the  North  Midland 
Railway,  near  Boursley.  Several  of  the  passengers  received 
severe  injuries.  An  old  gentleman  was  completely  jammed 
between  two  carriages,  while  one  of  his  legs  hung  nearly 
severed  from  his  body. 

On  Friday  night  Mr.  Coxhead,  well  known  in  the  theatrical 
world,  aud  who,  it  is  said,  has  lost  .i'10,000  in  theatrical 
speculations,  went  into  a  hairdresser's  shop  in  Kenningtou, 
where,  after  he  was  shaved,  he  inflicted  a  dreadful  gash 
across  his  throat.  Surgical  assistance  was  instantly  provi- 
ded, and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  remedies  were  applied  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  was  conveyed  in  a  cab  to  his  residence 
in  a  very  hopeless  state. 

The  Repeal  Association  met  at  the  Conciliation  Hall, 
Dublin,  on  Monday.  The  attendance,  Mr.  O'Connell  being 
present,  was  better  than  it  had  been  for  some  weeks  past. 
Among  other  topics,  Mr.  O'Connell  mentioned  the  existence 
of  dissensions  among  repealers  in  various  parts  of  the  conn- 
try,  which  prevented  the  collection  and  transmission  of 
"  rent  "  to  head  quarters.  He  expressed  his  intention  to  visit 
the  disaffected  districts,  in  order  to  restore  union,  &c. 
Among  other  complaints  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was  one 
against  placing  Cromwell's  statue  in  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament.   The  reut  for  the  week  was  377/.  5s.  2d. 


THE  FUNDS. 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Red.  Ann. 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
3£per  Ct.  lied.  Aim. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  I860 

Cons,  for  Acct  

Exc.  Bills,  pm  

Iud.Bds.un.lOOOf. 

India  Stock  

Austrian   

Belgian  Bonds  . . 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

Chilian   

Colnmb.  ex.Yenez. 

Danish   

Dutch  4  per  Cent. 
Dutch  2j  per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Portug.  conv  

Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct. 
Do.  3pei-Ct.  ex.dv. 


Sat. 

Oct.  18 


90+ 

98  f 
1013.16 

m 

45-7 
200 

obi 


591 
31? 


59* 


Mox. 
Oct.  20 


307 
90i 
97 
9S\ 
1013  16 
974 
40.0 
60 


Tuns. 
Oct.  21 


594 
311 

59.J 

26 


207 
06 
97 
983 
1013-18 
97J 
43.5 
56 
264 

9SJ 

85 


58J 
32 


25} 


Wed. 
Oct.  22 


207 
96  ^ 
97J 
98» 
1013-16 
97| 
43.5 
59 


100 


58 
32 
37 


85J 


Thuh. 
Oct.  23 


206* 

903 

97i 
98  A 
101346 

43-5 


110-11 

si 

If 


26 
37i 


Fin. 

Oct.  24 


m 

m 

97J 


59 
32 


274 
37* 


MAEKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Monday,  Oct.  20.— We  have  a  fair  show  of  Wheat  samples  by 
land  carriage,  and  a 'moderate  one  eoastways ;  the  quality  anil 
condition  of  most  of  it  is  only  indifferent.  With  fine  weather, 
the  trade  is  not  so  brisk  as  last  Monday,  but  the  prices  of  that 
day  are  supported,  both  for  English  and  free  foreign.  There  is 
a  fair  arrival  of  foreign,  which  fetches  Is.  to  2s.  more  money  in 
bond,  There  are  still  very  scanty  supplies  of  Barley,  and  most 
of  what  arrives  is  of  a  coarse  quality  ;  there  is  no  alteration  in 
the  price  of  any  sort.  On  the  whole  we  have  been  pretty  well 
supplied  with  Oats  during  the  past,  week,  hut  the  previous  defi- 
ciency, together  with  an  increased  alarm  respecting  the  Potato 
crop,  has  caused  a  free  sale  at  3s.  to  4s.  over  the  prices  of  this 
day  week.  Beans  fully  as  deal-,  and  White  Peas  4s.  dearer  than 
Monday  last.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Perlraperial  Quarter 

Wheat,  Essex                               Red  52  to  ti  l   White  60  to  70 

Kent,  «c  Suffolk                            51      62             56  66 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire           49     56            56  64 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincohishirc  &  Yorkshire  Feed  28  30 

Ditto  Ditto  Folauds  New  29  31 

Scotch  Feed   31         Potato  36 

Limerick  28  30 

Ditto  Fine  New  31    32  Old  Fine  33  35 

Cork  

Waterl'ord,  Youghal,  &  Cork  Black  27 

Sligo  27  29 

Galway  27  28 

Barley  28  36 

Beans,  Mazagan  New  40  Old  43  45 

Harrow  48 

Small  5 

Peas,  White  Boilers  60  61 

Grey  40. .41...  Maple  42  44 

Flour,  Town-made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  48  60 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  40  60 


FOREIGN. 


Wheat,  Dantzig,  high  mixed . . . 

Rostock  

Stettin   

Hamburgh   

Odessa   

Odessa  Polish  


fuee.  iN-noxn. 
Per  Imperial  Quarter. 


Ditto   

Spanish   

Ditto  

Australian  

Barley,  Grinding  

Distilling  

Oats,  Archangel  

Dani-ih  

Swedish   

Stralsiuid   

Dutch  Feed  

Brew  

Pobuids   

Beans.  Egyptian  

Peas,  White   

Ditto  Boilers  

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  106  lbs 

United  States  

Dantzig  „ 

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  


 60  to  68 

46 

52 

 58 

62 

44 

48 

 57 

62 

43 

46 

....54 

59 

42 

46 

52 

40 

42 

58 

40 

43 

59 

.  hard  . . . 

... .48 

57 

.White.. . 

.'.'.'.00 

69 

....27 

30 

....30 

32 

....81 

32 

25 

21 

....32 

33 

20 

27 

...  32 

33 

20 

27 

'. '. .'  !so 

31 

21 

25 

. . .  .34 

30 

28 

30 

....34 

36 

28 

30 

...41 

42 

40 

41 

.  none 
.34  35 
.32  35 


Account  of  CORN,  &c.,  arrived  in  the  Port, of  London,  from 


Wheat. 

B.-niey. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas 

English  

. . . .  10536 

1548 

1585 

580 

2683 

Scotch  

295 

1551 

.07 

16113 

Foreign  

....  16842 

300 

15680 

2451) 

lis 

Flour, '387  sacks  ;  2338  barrels. 
Friday,  Oct.  24.— Willi  the  exception  of  Foreign  Wheat,  of 
which  there  is  a  moderate  arrival,  the  supply  of  all  grain  during 
the  week  has  been  scanty.  Tim  Wheat  trade  has  notwithstand- 
ing been  anil,  both  on  Wednesday  and  this  morning.  Lower 
prices  are  not  submitted  to,  but  tin-  amount  of  business  doing 
has  not  been  extensive.  The  bonded  Wheat  trade  is  more 
buoyant  than  that  for  either  English  or  Free  foreign.  In  Barley 
there  is  not  much  stirring,  and  prices  remain  the  same  as  on 
Monday.  Beans  anil  Peas  are  without  alteration.  Great 
excitement  has  prevailed  in  oar  market  for  several  days  past, 
caused  partly  by  short  supplies  anil  partly  by  the  increase  d 
fears  for  the -safety  of  the  Irish  Potato  crop,  the  accounts  of 
which  are  more  alarming  from  the  generally  entertained  fear* 
as  to  tlieir  keeping  in  the  pits.  To  day  such  high  prices  are 
asked  that  none  will  purchase 'unless  absolutely  obliged  to  do 
so.  Prices  of  British  Oats  are  2s.  to  3s.  higher  than  Monday, 
and  for  Bonded  Com  3s.  to  4s.  advance  is  asked.  These  prices 
have  caused  speculators  to  pause,  but  a  good  business  might  be 
done  at  fully  Is.  to  2s.  over  Monday's  rates.  The  duties  on 
Wheat  and  Peas  declined  each  In.  yesterday.  There  is  no  other 
alteration  in  the  duties. 

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port,  of  London,  from 
the  20th  of  October  to  the  24tli  of  October,  both  inclusive. 

|    English.    I       Irish.      I  Foreign. 

Wheat   I       45(10       I         ..  16680 

Barley   1560       ]         ..  \ 

Oats  I         588       |       7440  4180 

Flour,  2350  sacks. 
LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  Oct.  21, 1815. 

Qrs.       Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

Wlieat    10820   64s.   Od.  |  Itye    51   37s.  7d. 

Barley    1336   36s.   7d.   I  Beans    834  41s.  9d. 

Oats       ....27188   26s.   7d.  |  Peas     ....      2548   48s.  Id. 
IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 


.  d. 
5 
0 
0 
6 
4 
0 


s.  d.   s.  d.   s.  d.    s.   d.   s.  d 

ISthSept  54    1..31    0..22   3.. 33   2.. 42  10.  .36 

2oth    „   52   0..30   9.. 21    7.. 32   8.. 42   5.. 37 

27th    ,  53   4.  .30   2.. 22   2.. 33    1..42   5.. 38 

4th  Oct  56   0..31    1..23   4.  .33   8.. 43  1..42 

11th   57    9. .31    3. .23   4. .34   2. .43  1..44 

18th    ,  58   2.. 32   0..23   5.. 34   5.. 44   5.. 43 

Aggregate  Avcna/e  of  the  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  55s.  3d.;  Barley, 
31s.  0d.';  Oats,  22s.  8d. ;  Eye,  33s.  6d. ;  Beans,  43s.  Id.; 
Peas,  40s.  4d. 

Duty.  AVheat,  17s.  0d.;  Barlev,  7s.  0d.;  Oats,  6s.  0d.;  Rye, 
9s.  6d.;  Beans,  Is.  Od.  ;  Peas,  2s.  (id. 

Stock  of  Corn  in  Bond,  Sept.  5, 1845. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Bean3.  Peas. 


In  London,  146712 
Unit.  lung.  444408 


18520 
59727 


365S2 
89114 


15152 
48073 


2)79 
11420 


Floui 
Cwts. 
39910 
222290 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  Oct.  17. 
BANKRUPTCY  ANNULLED. 
Oct.  17,  Thomas  Winston,  Copthall  Buildings,  merchant, 
BANKRUPTS. 

M.  J.  PYKE,  Brighton,  jeweller.  [Messrs.  Galsworthy  and 
Co.,  Cook's  Court,  Chancerv  Lane. 

G.  PBATT,  Addison  Bead  North,  Notting  Hill,  builder. 
[Messrs.  Richardson  and  Co.,  Golden  Square.  . 

J.  BROOKS  &  J.  BROOKS,  Glastonbury,  curriers.  [Messrs. 
Naisli  and  Rocke,  Glastonhurv. 

W.  LOCKWOOD,  Hightowii,  Yorksliire,  stuff  manufacturer. 
[Mr.  Flower,  Bread  Street. 

W.  PHILLIPS,  Fluchersbrook,  Cheshire,  publican.  [Messrs. 
Sharp,  Field,  and  Jackson,  Bedford  Row. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov.  8,  T.  C.  Smith  and  It.  Hayes,  Henrietta  Street,  C'ovent 
Gardon,  hotel  keepers— J.  W.  Collyer,  Newgate  Street,  City, 
victualler— Nov.  7,  W.  H.  Rawe,  Tortsea,  currier— C.  Geut  and 
G.  Millar,  Bread  Street,  commission  merchants— J.  P.  and  G.  .T. 
Bradly,  Great  St.  Helen's,  City,  wine  merchants— G.  Estsll, 
Holywell  Street,  Westminster,  plasterer— Nov.  11 ,  J.  Smith, 
Reading,  grocer — W.  Robson,  Clapping  Norton,  grocer — Nov.  14, 
J.  Livingston  and  T.  Brittain,  Manchester,  plumbers— J.  Kit- 
chen, Stockpsrt,  corn  denier. 

CETtTIFICATES. 

Nov.  8,  T.  Reeve,  Ann's  Place,  Hackney-road,  victualler— J. 
W.  Collyer,  Newgate-street,  victualler— R.  Starbuck,  Graveseud, 
shipwright— Nov.  11,  J.  Filbey,  Egham,  victualler— C.W.  Kessel- 
meyer,  Manchester,  merchant— Nov.  7,  j\ Taylor,  Bromley,  Mid 
dlesex,  maltster— J.  P.Pocklington,  Newgate  Street,  meat  sales- 
man—  C.  Ridings,  Manchester,  worsted  manufacturer — J., 
Young,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  tobacconist— P.  Walker,  Quickset 
Row,  New  Bond,  builder— J.  Bryan,  Bristol,  chemist — I.  Lane 
Bristol,  victualler — J.  Batchelor," Bath,  butcher— C.  Gent  and  G. 
Millar,  Bread  Street,  City,  commission  merchants— J.  Marsh, 
Brewood,  Staffordshire,  grocer. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

A.  CANNON,  Edinburgh,  printer— M.  M'KAY,  Glasgow,  cigar 
importer— D.  THOMASON,  Edinburgh,  spirit  dealer. 


TUESDAY,  Oct.  21. 
Crown  Office.  Oct.  21. 
Memrer  Returned  to  serve  ix  this  present 
Parliament. 

Borough  of  Wigan. — James  Lindsay,  of  Hnigli  Hall,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  in  the  room  of  Peter  Greeuall,  Esq.., 
deceased. 

BANKRUPTS 

J.  J.  TRIGWELL,  Harrow  Road,  beerseller.  [Mr.  Cross, 
Surrey  Street,  Strand. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR,  Piccadilly,  stave  manufacturer.  [Mr.  Foster, 
Jermyn  Street. 

W.  (i.  BOUCHER,  Stepney  Green,  merchant.  [Mr.  Ashlev, 
Shoreditch. 

E.  W.  WYON,  Gower  Street,  Bedford  Square,  bronze  and 
ormolu  manufacturer.    [Mr.  Shirreff.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

C.  HAWKINS,  Brick  Laue,  Spitidlields,  grocer.  [Messrs. 
Tucker  and  Stevenson.  Threadneedle  Street. 

W.  SENIOR,  Sheffield,  hosier.  [Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Pil- 
grim, Church  Court,  Lothburv. 

J,  BREAKENRHXiE.  Liverpool,  tailor.  [Messrs.  Sharp, 
Fiidd,  anil  Jackson,  Bedford  Row. 

H.  BLUNT,  Woolton,  Lancashire,  victualler.  [Messrs.  Yin- 
cent  and  Sherwood,  Temple. 

J.  HAWTHORNE,  Manchester,  general  agent.  [Mr.  Lever, 
Bedford  Row. 

D.  SMITH,  King  Skinfold,  Staffordshire,  iron  master.  [Mr. 
Davies,  Mertfiyr  Tydvil. 

W.  PAHFI'i'T,  Bristol,  engineer.  [Mr.  Church, Essex  Street, 
Strand. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov.  11,  C.  Colls,  C.  Thompson,  and  R.  P.  Harris,  jun.,  Lom- 
bard Street,  bill  brokers— T.  Clarkson.  jnn .,  Charles  Street,  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  upholsterers'  warehouseman — R. Evans,  Buck- 
lersbiury,  merchant — G.  Greenwell,  J.  Benjamin,  !>.  Dearburg, 
and  W.  Whit  -ball,  Fore. street,  and  Coventry, silk  manufacturers 
— T.  Kemp,  Blackmail  Street,  builder-  J.  vV.  Carter,  Long  Acre, 
coach  "plater—  C;  Tapp,  Wigmore  street,  coachmaker— Nov.  12, 
H.  D.  Coggan,  Friday  Street,  warehouseman — Nov.  13,  J.  Mohon 
and  It.  Simons.  Mincing  Lane,  wine  merchants— J.  Bean, 
Argvle  Street,  tuilor. 

CERTIFICATES. 
Nov.  11,  IT.  Kohne,  Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  stay  manufac- 
turer—C.  G.  Webb,  Long  Lane,  Bermondsey,  woolrffciler— G. 
Salmon,  City  Rood  Basin,  timber  merchant— Nov.  13,  W.  Green- 
well,  Redoross  Street,  Borough,  wheelwright — Nov.  15,  X.  Dons, 
bcry,  New  Farririgdvn  Street,  boot  and  shoe  factor. 


J 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[Oct.  25. 


Price  Ono  shilling ;  l.v  post,  Om  aud  Sixpence 
"Hn-FAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  ami  AVOID.    Addressed  to 
Vy   the  Nervous  ami  Dyspeptic.  By  H. .!.  Ci'Lvniwr.u.,M.D.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  surgeons,  «&e.   Sherwood.  'iJ,  Paternoster-row,  and  all 
Bookseller*,  or  direct  from  tUe  Author,  21,  Aruddel -street ,  strand. 


On  the  1st  of  November  fi  LB  in-  published, 

OUGLAS  JEREOLIVS  SHILLING  MAGAZINE.- 

No.  XI.  I 

London  :  Ptilili.slicl  at  Hip  1'i:yni  lln  ifi,*!,  7'lrPI  .liTft, 


G 


on  the  Ut  of  November  will  Ik*  pabHshcd,  price  is  . 
EORGE  CKU1KS HANK'S   TABLE  iiUOK.- 
Uo.XW 

London  :  Published  at  Xcutfi  /Meet-street  


On  the  1st  of  November  m  ill  be  pin  1  ished,  price  -s.  'id., 

PUNCH'S  POCKET-BOOK    FCfR  Illustrated 
with  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Etchings  by  LniH  h. 

 London:  Published  at  tin-  I'vumtttkr ,  Fleet-street. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THIS  filBRARIES. 
Ii;  Three  Volumes,  price  Jt!I  lis.  'id. 

PUTHA  OF  THE  FOREST.     By  the    Author  of 

\JT              Lord  Daer-  of  GiMand,"  "  Kmlcjthurit ,"  &C.  &c. 
K.  Churton,  2G,  KOUos- street.  London  ;     ■  Cumu.ing.  Dublin;  Hull  ami 
Eradfate,  r.diUjiuyh.  


TftJS  EFFECT  OF  ANTI  MoN'ul'Of.V  IN  BIBLE.S. 
THOMAS  ARNOLD'S  COMHKNTAIUEfi  FOR  THE  RICH  AND  THE 
LOOK  MAN. 
No.  T. 

npilK  DOMESTIC  BIBLE.     By  the  liev.  Ingram 

JL  OiissiN,  A.M.  In  Fortnightly  Numbers,  price  only  Threepence,  il- 
lustrated with  Maps  and  \Voud  Engravings.  Each  number  contains  six- 
teen Pages  crown  4to. 

Price,  whin  complete,  under  30s.*-  Fourteen  Numbers,  comprising  the 
Five  Buoksuf  MosOa,  now  ready. 

FM'r.AxvronY  ki:y. 
h  The  New  Analytic  at  the  bead  of  each  eh 
jects  of  Its  contenti ;  and  ,  as  the  li  mux  pioif 
the  reader  may  find  it  desirable  to  read  each  ; 
nexion  with  the  corresponding  Reflection  ;  ti 
"1.  Onto  in  or  Ciii:iTtox<   1.  The  proa 
Tail  chanter,"  &c.    The  observation 
i  made 


•shows  the  leading  sub- 

founded  on  the  Analysis, 

q  of  the  Analysis  in  con- 
ifu.  i.)— 

•t  Qamae,  of  Creation  was 
in  the  lletleeti  his  are, 
however,  so  made  as  to  render  tluni  Ln,  complete  order  for  reading  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Analytical  Heading,  which  heading  may  bfl  ox  sepa- 
rate  utility  in  expounding  a  chapter. 
Tii  reading  the  chapter  BCYeral  things  arc  to  be  noticed : — 
*i.  Passages  in  brackets  show  that  they  may  he  omitted  in  Family  Read- 
ing, being  mostly  chronological,  or  eastern  metaphors,  or  statements  of 
infquil r, liable  to  abuse  by  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless. 

:i.  Words,  followed  by  words  in  brackets,  show  tliat  the  latter  are  more 
suitable  substitutes,  being  not  so  coarse  as  those  of  the  early  translation  ; 
or,  in  siime  instances,  those  passages  give  a  rendering  milch  more  clear  for 
the  plain  reader,  wit  hour  generally  introducing  any  learned  criticisms. 

4.  YYherc  a  division  of  n  chapter  i*  marked  at  the  left  hand,  among  the 
verses,  as  in  Gen.  ii.  7,  whete  (chap.  ii.)  occurs,  nod  in  Gen.  iv.  2->,  where 
fchnp.  v.)  occurs,  it  i*  to  signify  that  learned  critics  have  thought  tllQSQ 
divisions  more  desirable  ihan  those  in  our  common  Bibles  ;  the  reader  will, 
however,  observe,  that  they  are  so  marked  a*  not  to  Interfere  with  the 
usual  numbering  of  our  common  chapters  or  verses,  both  remaining  as 
before  familiar  to  the  eye.  In  Gen.  ii.  the  first  six  Verges  are  thought  to 
Belong  to  Chap.  i.  In  Gen.  iv.  the  two  last  verse.-  are  thought  to  belong  to 
chap.  v..  and  so  for  other  like  divisions.  These  divisions  may  frequently  be 
useful  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  Conni  tion  of  Che  subject. 

5.  Koine  passages  are  minted  in  a  poetical  form,  like  blank  Verse,  as  Gen. 
iv.  23, "  ws  wives  of  Lainech,"  &e.,  showing  that  they  are  so  in  tin*  ori- 
ginal ;  and  in  reading  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Prophets.,  which,  as  well 
us  Job  and  Solomon's  Song,  arts  poetical  hooks,  the  plain  reader  villi  often 
Sec  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  pa^s^ce,  by  observing  the  parallels,  ami  par- 
ticularly the  antithesis,  or  contrast,  which  they  are  intended  to  exhibit. 
As.  for  example,  Prov.XU.  1, 2 : — 

1,  "  Whoso  1  >veth  instruction,  iovefh  knowledge; 

Bui  he  that  hatctll  reproof  is  brutish. 

2.  A  good  inunoht.iineth  favour  of  the  Lord; 

But  a  man  of  wicked  devices  will  he  condemn." 

fi.  The  Paragraphs  ore  often  differently  marked  from  those  of  our  com- 
mon Bibles.  These  ought  to  connect,  instead  of  which  they  often  confound 
Or  divide  subjects  The  aim  of  the  paragraphs  in  this  Bible  hu-s  been  to 
correct  these  defects. 

7.  The  passages  interspersed  in  brackets,  when  in  Roman  characters, 
with  C.  O.  prefixed,  point  out  to  the  reader  the  Chronological  Order  of 
reading.  As,  for  instance,  the  history  in  the  book  of  Job  is  considered  to 
have  occurred  before  many  Of  the  events  Which  are  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  ;  it  is  therefore  marked  ior  reading.  Gen,  eh.  xi.  Many  of  the 
Psalms  are  connected  in  order  with  events 
Books,  though  they  are  collected  together  as  i 
and  many  of  the  prophetical  predictions  were  given  at  periods,  the  history 
of  which  is  connected  without  them  in  Kings,  chronicles,  Sx,t  while  the 
predictions  arc  Classed  together.  The  Prophets,  also,  are  not  given  exactly 
in  the  order  in  which  they  prophesied,  but  are  arranged  according  to  their 
size  and  importance,  the  shorter  prophecies  being  placed  last  in  the  pro- 
phetic volume.  It  may  not  be  advisable  to  disturb  the  usual  order  in 
Family  reading ;  but  fbreloset  use  the  Chronological  order  will  be  found 
valuable,  as  it  cojrocts  those  anomalies  in  our  common  Itiblcs. 

H.  The  passages  marked  at  the  foot  of  each  em'  ter,  in  ita'ics,  are 
Scriptural  Exposition*!  o' the  «m<i  -*t  ot^liioidiApteiti^  d  may  I  -ised 
the  private  re;. dor  as  he  vivmM  use  marginal  references. 

y.  Tlie  dates  of  the  months  prefixed  to  certain  chapters  are  not  designed 
to  direct  the  Family  Reading,  hut  the  &0£ot  Reading,  Of  those  w  ho  have 
leisure  to  peruse  the  whole  ElblC  in  tlie  year.  The  Old  Testament  is,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  read  in  the  morning, and  the  New  Testament  in  the  evening, 
with  a  few  portions,  Of  the  Old,  including  the  Psalms.  Family  readers  are 
left  to  make  their  own  arrangement,  as  "are  close,  t  readers  who  cannot  adopt 
the  plan.  , 

11).  'Die  Questions  affixed  are  just  sufficient  to  embrace  the  main  facts  or 
truths  recorded  in  each  chapter,  audio  keep  alive  Che  attention  and  inform 
Ulie  m'nds  of  the  servants  and  children  of  a  family.  The  reader  may  mul- 
tiply or  diminish  them  at  pleasure. 

11*.  The  division  of  very  long  chapters,  for  convenience,  needs  no  ex- 
planation. 

*  No.  II. 

THE  FENNY  COMMENTARY,  with  Notes  by  the 

Rev.Ixant.il  Cobbiv,  A.M.,  and  a  centre  column  of  the  must  approved. 
Marginal  References;  illustrated  with  numerous  original  Mans. 

Issued  in  weekly  numbers  at  One  Penny  each,  and  monthly  parts.  4-Jd. 
Price,  when  complete,  only  *la.  l'Jd.,  forming  u  convenient,  useful,  and 
cheap  Pocket  Hihle. 

tjtf"  Other  Commentaries  are  in  preparation. 

London:  Thomas  Arnold,  Paiemoatei -row.  Edinburgh :  W  and  A. 
K.  Johnston.    Glasgow  :  James  Lumsden  and  Son.  and  W.  R.  M'Phun. 

TjifiE  EfIOLDBBST     BUILDING  ASSOCIATION 

JL  Manchester.   ^Jiarcs,  £(«0.    Subscription,  10s,  per  Month. 

U'ltUSTECS. 

.T'lhn  Prooks,  Ksn.. President.  I       Alderman  F.lkanab  Armitage. 

Alderman  William  Haiwcy.  I       AV.  ltuwson,  Ksq. 

Alderman  Charles  J.  s.  walker.        j      V.".  EVnps,  Esqi. 

Xi  LNXXiU) — Mcs>rs.  ce.nl iii'e,  Brooks,  and  ('■(.,  Market-street. 
Soi.u no::— Mr.  John  Hewitt,  47,  King-strset. 
Srxnr.T  vnv— Mr.  William  Jackson  Kcighley,y,Priiicess-strcet, Manchester. 

The  first  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  he  held  by  adjournment  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the 
6th  November,  at  half -past  Seven.  John  Urooks,  Eso,.,  in  the  Chair.  " 

The  Object  <>f  this  Association  is  to  assist  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  to  obtain  Fiechold  DwcUhig-houses  of  their  own,  and  morecspe- 
ciallj  to  create  a  spii  it  of  independence  i:i  the  latter,  and  to  induce  habit* 
of  economy  in  all  Who  have  a  Burplus  of  income  beyond  providing  for  their 
current  requirements. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  hitherto  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
Building  Societies,  as  in  tWOptthliC  meetings  laid  by  an  jonrnmcnt,  "the 
enormOUB  number  of  1200  Shares  have  beru  taken  up;  ami,  judging  from 
the  sale  of  Pules  since  tlie  last  meeting,  the  number  is  expected  to  be  more 
than  doubled  in  a  short  time. 

Persons  Wishing  to  take  up  Shares  will  do  well  to  make  early  application, 
n-»,  in  i  he  event  of  adjournments  being  discontinued,  the  back  subscriptions 
will  be  r<  quired. 

One  peculiar  feature  bl  this  undertaking  is  the  facility  afforded  to  lluild- 
ii!"  Members  to  obtain  the  County  Franchise  in  the  first  year;  as,  on  all 
purchased  Bbarcs  tor  building  with,  the  monthly  subscription  may  bcre- 
dncad  to  2s.  C(l.  ;  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  rent  beyond  the  encumbrance  on 
mortgage  sufficient  to  give  a  qualification. 

ApplhmtioilS  for  Share  niav  be  made  to  the  Socretarv,  Mr.  W.  J.  KeiiMi- 
ley,  0,  ] 'rim-. -v -street  ;  Mr.  John  Hewitt,  Solicitor,  17,  Klng-StTCOt ;  Mr.W. 
Burton,  OUUiom  st. ;  Mr.  A.  Burgess,  printer,  Victoria  Arches;  mid  Mr.  li. 
Owen, 8,  Morclou-strt  cl .  Strangeways,  Manchester;  whore  Rules,  price  (id. 

and  IV.i-jveln;      may  be  bad. 

0  U i'i: H I O i Cv \ l V NC I  UUT\ >!)JN0.— OKA!,  and  SON  S 
i^J  MA'i"i'Ki;ss;:s,  cjT flnc  lawn  yroo]  aiid  hoiso-hnlr.ara  (j»it.  equal  to  the 
In  »i  thBt nrc nu«lB in  l'mls;  »;.„  C|.ri»«  M.iUitsvs  i'c.::i1iiiiui:;  tin-  utun«t 
rliKticity  v.  jtii  iiH!  iti-cim^i  dumLUiiv.  IJ««oi-i«icM uf  every  uacrititiaii  of 
IwililiiitfM'iil  IV.'C  by  [in. I.    UK  A  I,  ami  SON,  Ifli;,  •|'i,tli-iiliii,ii-eimrt-li)iiil 

Ukiikii  Li-;rn;ns  i-atknt. 
nrsiiANivs  ii A'rs,  MANi;!--A<,Ti'iti-:;>  iiv  powr.it, 
HCHAHD  HUSBAND,  Hnaufacture*  of  lints  ami 
JLVi  Hatters'  MatcrJaln.  Invitee  attention  to  the  inuhimiu.v  cnitiTti.htf- 
isii,:iml  nzkWtirvL  ll.'-.'i  s  (pHrEiuiiii  Style)  iijiieh  he  is  jii-uilucinif  liy  tlie 
employuicnt of  81EA>1  1*0 wlitt,  and  wliicli,ootl8Cqaentfy,  lie  fjitinibleil 
tu  ell  Ht  prlcea  wlik-li  hayc  no  pai'ollol  In  lIh-  trade. 

Retail  mtabUmtmenti',  33,  Horket-strcet,  and  «,  OUJinm-atreet,  Man- 
eh  iter.  Hi'Ieen,  7».  fid.  to  16»rj  Jingllati  Bilks,  3a.  Da,  to  t».  ML  Wnolcaale 
buyers  will  find  these  (rood*  present  tlicm  eorrnputtdliia  advahtaffes;  the 
s  yli-K  mi-.-  uiiil'unu  with  thu.c  of  l^jndon,  and  the  IbUsmng,  (te.,Mimol  he 

■arnassed. 

Inquiries, addressed  to  the  Works,  St.  Marys,  ManelunU'r.  will  have  im- 
mi-dhite  atli  nl  inn, 

1  f  K.  11.  the  l'JUNCK  of  WALKS,  by  fnucioiis  prr- 
JLL.  mlsston  ofher  Stojostf,  from  u  picture  l.v  Wlnttrlifltor,  at  Windsor 
ouui.  The  House  «r  HrunsTrlck  at  one  view  Oeortfe  I.,  George  II., 
Oemye  in., (iei)i-ire  IV.,  William  iv.,  Queen  Charlotte,  Queen  Carollce, 
Princess  Ohmhiiie  Cohunr,  the  Dukes  nf  York,  Kent,  Sussex,  and. Cam. 
bridle, £c.  TIloKobesoracorw  IV.  restored.  The  Iliitish  Or  lei-s  nf  the 
Oartor,  Bath, Tlilstlc,  and  8t.  Patrick.  The  Kationnl  (Imup.  Mr.  Cnhdi-ii 

and  l:ishn|i  of  Kxeter.   "This  k.  one  of  the  In  si  nihil  Itions  In  lie   i„. 

pulls."— 'lu>  Tih».  Open  froni  HeTen'to  ftn.  Adniltninee,  Is. ;  Kapo- 
KOu'sUiamiijU.  Madiuue'l'Ufi.SAUl^audSUWri,  DokUdv,  Dniw  tilrcet. 


I.VXVKV  !V  SHAVING. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO?S  AMBliOSIAL  SHAVING 
CKEAM  (Patronised by. Print*  .vlhei  i  i.  This  inestintablc Cream  pos- 
sesses nil  the  good  qualities  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soup,  without  t'.ie  disagree- 
nble  snifll  inseparable  from  that  urtieie  in  a  genuine  state.  It  U  ot'a  white 
pearly  silxcry  a pneftrancc,  produces  ^  ereainy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  on 
the  nice,  and  emits  in  use  tlie  dcUghtAd  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  '1*.  tiiL,  lis.  Gd.,  Ae. 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Hires  King-court,  Loiuhiird-street,  T.ondon. 
Manutneturei-s  of  Conxbsond  lirusnes-of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
 approved  m  Ineiplcs.  

TRIUMPHANT  SUCCESS  AVi  l  JI  KL1ZA  COOK'S  LYRICS ! 

MR.  ami  the  MISSES  FRASKR,  highly  gratified  with 
the  success  of  their  Musical  n.nU.iU  rary  Evenings,  feonneete.l  witli 
tue  beotttiful  Lyrics  of  the  above  pOAnlur  writer,  will  repeat  them  on 
Friday)  the  24tn.  Saturday,  the  2^h,  and  Tuesday,  the  28th,  in  the  City  of 
London  LectureTlu  atre,  Milton-^tnH  t .  now  hcuutifully  fitted  up  fur  tiieir 
use.   Admission,  2s  ,  Is.  and  8d. 

A  Musical  and  Pootic  Pi'CC  Trade  Evening  Is  in  preparation. 
They  seek  by  Music  and  Poc*Chr*to  promote  truth  and  virtue,  and 
aid  in  tlie  progress  of  human  iinprov<  ment. 


sfiHURCHES  provided  complete  witli  Seate  aud  Fittings, 

\y  from  10s.  per  Sitting  ;  also  IpJ  ml  hire  fur  any  period  from  5s.  per  hit- 
ting per  annum.  IRON  OIIUKCHliN  provided  complete  to  any  s^le  of 
arehitecture.  Houses  built  for  Expo/rtation  in  Wood  and  Iron  from  £X0pcr 
room. 

Peter  Thompson,  Arehiteet  aw  1  Export  r.uildcr,  Limehousc. 
BEUSHES— NBIVi  INVENTIONS. 

a TOE  TRIPLE  HAIJt  BfwSH.  One  stroke  oi*  this 
lsequaltotlic  effect  of  one  pon1  editing,  five  small- tooth  combs,  and 
one  even  cut  brush;  to  be  had  iu  ibuf  fllzos,  '-So.  ~,  6s.  6d.  No.  8,  7s.  W. 
No. 9,  8R,  (ill.    Nn,  lo,  lln.  (id. 

THE  DOUBLE  AJ^TI-PRESSURE  NAIL  BEUSIL  which 

does  not  divide  the  quick  from  the  nail,  no  pressure  being  required,  and 
thoroughly  cleans  and  polishes  the  nails  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  tune  of  any 
other  method  Price,  in  Lone,  No.  1,  2>.  No  2,  2s.  Bd.  No.  3,  3s.  lid.  No. 
•1,  on.,  and  of  all  sizes  and  prices  in  Ivorv. 

THE  N E \V  TOOTH-PICK  BRUSH,  v.liU-h  entirely  enters 
between  the  interstices  of  the  closest  teeth  ijnaiks,  full  size  brushes,  No. 
1,  hard.  No.  2,  less  hard.  No.  3,  middling*,  No.  t.  soft.  The  Narrower 
Brushes,  No.  5,  hard.  No.  (i,  less  hard.  No.  middling.  No.B,BOft,  at  Is. 
each,  or  l"s.  per  do/en  in  lione  ;  and  2s.  each,  or  Ul>.  per  do/en  in  Ivory,  the 
Hair  warranted  never  to  come  out. 

THE  MEDIUM  SHAVING  BRUSH,  between  the  usual 
lhiduer  Hair  and  Bristle  Brush,  being  a  .selection  of  the  strongest  Hair  only 
from  the  Badger  Skin,  in  n  variety  Of  sizes,  both  in  Bone  and  Ivory. 

The  above  articles  are  the  Intentions  of  BOSS  and  sons,  119  and  120, 
Blsnopsgatc-strect, Loudon,  and  being  protected,  any  oilc imitating  them 
will  be  proceeded  against. 

G1REAT  BRITAIN  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
T  BOCIETT. 

14,  "NVATEB LOO-PLACE,  PALL-MALL,  LONDON. 
THE  CHI8H0LM,  Chairinun. 
WILLIAM  MOULEY.  Estp,  Dcputy-ClmUman. 
Great  advantages  ottered  to  Policy  holder*  by  this  Institution. 
PEorrrs.— The  whole  of  the  prollts  divided  annually  among  tbe  MEM- 
BliHS,  alter  payment  of  flvo  annual  premiums. 
An  ample  guaranteed  Capital,  ill  addition  to  the  fund  eontiuuMly  aetu- 

mulanng  Pfoin  Premiums,  tuiiv  suflleieut  to  afford  complete  security. 

Carol  V. ---Credit  given  to  ME.MBElts  for  half  tliCnmoUlit  of  the  list  tire 
annual  premiujns,  without  security 

Loans  granted  on  Assurances  being  effected. 

An  extremely  low  rate  of  Premium,  without  participation  in  the  Profits, 
but  with  the  option,  at  any  time  within  live  veins,  of  paving  the  difference 

between  tbe  Brduced  Bates  and  the  Mutual  Assurance  Bates;  and  thus 
becoming  Members  of  the  Society,  and  entitled  to  a  full  participation  iu  the 
Profits. 

(Exti  nct  from  the  Reduced  Scale  of  Bates,  for  nn  Assurance  of  £100. 


Arc. 

Annual  I'l'i'miuiu. 

One  Year 

Seven  Years. 

Whole  Life. 

£  s.  A. 

£  s.  (1. 

£  s.  d. 

■in 

1   0  9 

1   1  (i 

l  nil 

30 

1  2  » 

1    3  3 

2   2  1 

40 

1  a  C 

1   7  6 

2  16  4 

SO 

1  li  B 

2   1  0 

4    1  11 

60 

3  .1  5 

:i  17  (i 

li   S  ,1 

Full  particulars  are  detailed  in  the  Prospectus. 

A.  It.  Irvine.  Managing  Director. 

"VTATIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION* 

4S,  Ur;xcchurch-\troet.  London,  for  Mutual  Assurance  on  Lives,  &C' 
Enrolled  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  Friendly  Societies. 

DlliECTOl 


C.  P.  Bousfidd,  Esq. 

John  Bradbury,  Issq. 

wlflimn  Cash,  Esq.. 

Thomas  Castle,  Esq. 


John  Fcltham,  Esq. 
Joseph  Hargrave,  Esq. 
Thomas  Hodgkin,  M.Jl). 


Robert  Ingham,  Esq. 

-V>eph  Jmisoii,  Es«^»- 
Saniael  Ilayhurst  Lucas,  Lsq. 
Charles  Ltishinglou,  Esq. 
John  St.  Barbe.  Esq. 
Uichard  Shortridgc,  Esq. 
Samuel  Smith,  fiSQ.< 
■  ..:.!  DiaacToas. 
J.  T.  Conquest,  M.O.,  PX.8.        :       Thomas  Bcvnn,  M.D.,  F.L'S. 
somciToits.' 

BIflSsn.  Hardwickc  and  Davidson. 
The  following  statement  sllOW*  the  prog,  ess  of  the  Institution  from  the 
Commencement  in  Dee.  1H3.5,  to  the  20Ul  Nov,  last 


Yean  ending 

Xo.  of  Polieies 
issued. 

Annual 

Income. 

Amount  of  Capital. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

20th  Not.  18.1(1  -  - 

010 

8,021 

12 

2 

10,730 

0 

„      „   1R57   -  - 

4.13 

14,0X1 

0 

0 

31,5112 

1" 

3 

„      „   I83H   -  - 

139 

19,934 

19 

4 

4(i.«i5 

0 

10 

„      „   1K39   -  - 

490 

25,427 

4 

2 

01,1159 

10 

10 

„      „   1811)   -  - 

401 

81,031 

10 

10 

00,543 

13 

9 

„      „    1841    -  - 

837 

30,357 

1 

4 

114.WI3 

2 

4 

„      „    1U42    -  - 

3G4 

32,100 

9 

139,800 

1 

„     „  im.i  -  - 

703 

44,219 

17 

0 

107,079 

11 

1,    1844    -  - 

35,037 

9 

202,162 

I 

9 

Total  number  -  - 

4010 

The  gratifying  result  of  the  valuation  of  the  liabilities  and  Assets  of  the 
Institution  on  the  SQtll  November,  1842,  is  exemplified  in  the  following  in- 
stances; exhibiting  tbe  profit  assigned  to  Policies -v.  bich  had  been  in  ex- 
istence from  one  to  seven  years:— 


Reduc- 

Equal to  a 

Polieies 

Afre  at 

Sum 

Amount 

tion  in 

Keduetion 

in 

Coni- 

As- 

of 

Original 

l'rem. 

per  cent. 

Exist- 

mer.ee- 

sured. 

Ilonu.H. 

Pram. 

in  lieu  ol 

on  the  Ori- 

enee. 

meut. 

iiOlLUS. 

ginal  Pre- 
mium of 

Years. 

Years. 

£. 

£  f.  a. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

59 

nwo 

m  u  c 

03   0  0 

27  17  2 

44 

33 

2000 

177  10  O 

31   1  8 

20  11  0 

39 

(i 

2000 

227  19  0 

07  11  8 

54    5  10 

.15 

0 

31 

600 

37   2   01  12  17  6 

4   2  3 

32 

31 

1000 

91    3  II 

47   2  C 

13   0  4 

2K 

4 

42 

300 

28  19  0 

17  12  1 

3  13  3 

30 

2 

4(1 

800 

37   8  0 

31  IS  8 

4  18  10 

154 

03 

300O 

110  15  0 

224  13  0 

23  11  7 

10$ 

i 

42 

3000 

20  14  0 

70   B  4 

3    3  9 

■li 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  be  made  in  Nov.  lsff. 

MEMBERS  irhose  PltpMIUMS  BECAME  DCE  on  the  1st  INSTANT, 
are  reminded  that  the  same  MUflTBE  PAID  WITHIN  THIBTY  DAYS 
FJIOM  THAT  DATE. 

The  Report  Of  fiu  Lireetorsto  the  Ninth  Annual  Mccting  of  Members, 
held  on  tne  lGth  iHcember,  miiy  be  had  on  application  at  the  Office. 

London,  Oct.  Pi.  IKii.  Joscl'Ii  M\nsn,  Sec. 

T>BTTS>S  PATENT  BRANDY,  certified  by  the  Fnotilty 
of  Enghradtohc  the  purest  spirit,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Patent 
Metallic  Capsules,  tinbossed"  Betts  s  L'utent  Brandy,  7,  Sinithileld-bars/- 
Is  SOld  Rt3s.  Gd.,  bottle  included,  by  tlie  most  respectable  dealers,  lists  of 
whom  may  be  obtained  at  the  Distillery,  where  quantities  of  not  Less  than 
two  gallons,  in  bulk  or  bottles,  nre  supplied,   Address,  7,  Smithtleld-biiis. 

COMPOSITION    FOR   WBITJNG  WIT  J I  STEEL 
PENS.— STEPHENS'S  "WRITING  PLC  IPS  comprise  the  uiqft 
splendid  and  durable  colours,  and  tho  most  Indelible  compositions  which 
art  caa  produce ;  thoy  consist  of: 
A  Blue  Fluid,  clinn^imr  into  an  Intense  black  colour. 
Patent  l'iichan;;eaole  Blue  fluids,  remaining  a  deep  blue  colour.  Two 
BOTtS  are  prepared,  a  LJglti  and  DarH  Blue. 
A  BtlpOlioT  Bhlcli  inlti  Of  the  common  cbiiriiet'T,  but  more  Jluid. 

A  Superior  CaimLne  Red,  for  contrast  writing. 

A  Liquid  Itpuge  Onnninej  fotaj'tlstii  and  cnntr.ist  writlngt  in  glass  bottles. 

A  Carnonticeous  Record  uisj,  which  writes  instantly  biiwk,  and  bein«- 
proof  agoinst  any  chemical  agcjit.  is  most  valuable  iu  the  provcatUn  of 
fruuds. 

A  Liquid  Mechanical  Ruling,  and  Archileetural  Dran  big  Ink,  superior  to 
Indian  ink. 

Marking  inks  fori  men  ;  Select  Steel  Pons ;  InkmjMers. 

Prcpaiva  by  lienry  Stephous,  the  inventor,  No.  fil,  Stamford  street, 
lilacki'i  iar>  road,  Louami,  and  sold  by  BUitloiiers  and  booksellers,  in  bottles, 
at  8d„  'id.,  Is.,  and  3s,  etU'li. 

Cauiion.---The  t  nebnn^t  able  Blue  Fluid*  are  patent  nrtirles  ;  the  public 
tire  theri-l'oi  e  eautUuieit  ;e-al|ist  imitations,  wliieliaie  iufi  lnyeiucntc ,  to  nell 
or  Mfci'UJtk'hii  iliejjul. 


SPE4 '  I A  L  A  \  N  0 1 "  N  (  E  M  EXT. 
To  the  TEA  TRADE,  all  1  NN  IIOMUHtH,  and  all  large  consumers  of  TEA 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

DAKIN  AND  COMPANY,  TEA  MERCHANTS, 
NUMBER  ONE,  HAIN'T  PACE'S  CHUTtCITY ARD ,  LONDON, 
have  in  the  Bonded  Warehouses  (just  arrived  from  China}, sevoral  hundred 
original  chests  of  Tea,  at  3s.  lid.  per  pound  ;  the  overweight  i>AKlN  &.  CO. 
allow  n  ill  reduce  the  price  to  about  3s.  7d.  per  pound  Tlie  Tea  is  strong, 
good,  and  fine  ttavourcd.  The  chextt.  weigh  about  401  hs.  each,  and  singular 
enough  to  stale  that  little  more  than  seven  sovereigns  will  purchase  one  of 
these  chests  of  good  useful  Tea,  from  Number  One,  Saint  Paul's  Church 
Yard. 

Is  it  not  a  price  for  good  Tea  unheard  of  even  i 

The  Tea  will  be  Bent  direct  out  of  bond  to  any  p 

"  Now  tiiev,"  is  there  en  opportunity  for  all*  tli 
in  every  pari  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  obtain  i 
low  price. '  Let  two  families  join  together  in  c: 

Ws.,  and  each  receiving  "jolbs.  of  good  strong  Breakfast  Tea  for  the  75».  The 
Chest  and  lead  will  not  be  charged. 

October  17th,  1845. 
AUTION.— FRAUD.— JiKIiUOK'S  WATERPROOF 

OVER-COATS  and  SHOOTIXti  JACKETS.  It  having  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  W.  B.  that  certain  parties  are  offering  for  sale  ah  the  adovji, 
garments,  which,  although  having  attached  to  them  W.  B.'s  HAVE,  and  u. 
fac  simile  of  ins  Ladzl,  have  not  been  manufactured  by  hint ;  also  various 
other  attempts,  similarly,  and  fraudulently,  to  mislead  ;  intimation  thereof 
is  (to  prevent  disappointment  and  vexation)  thus  publicly  given.  Tlie 
above  well-known  and  really  waterproof  garments  have  now  been  in  ex- 
tensive use  seven  years,  and  by  those  who  have  tried  them  are  regarded  as 
sine -qua -nons.  They  are  made,  and  sold,  in  London,  only  at  (if),  CornhiU 
(north  side  i.  and  by  "W  JI.  s  Agents  iu  various  towns*  throughout  the 
kingdom.   Waterproof  CLOAKS,  CAPES,         for  LADIES. 


i  modern  times? 
art  of  the  world. 
!  Ten  consuming  Families 
ally  good  Tens  at  a  very 
ering  a  chest,  each  paying 


■WRITING  INK. 

WHITAKER'S  FRENCH  JET  WRITING  INK. 
This  splendid  freely-flowing  Ink  is  adapted  for  either  steel  or  quiU- 
pens,  anil  will  be  found  the  most  desirable  for  Records,  and  Ollieeuse.ss  time 
and  climate  will  never  e!!'aee  its  brilliancy.  Sold  by  the  Proprietor,  69,  Hat- 
on  garden,  London, and  all  respectable  bookseller:. .stationers, and  druggists. 


OUTFITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  and  tlie  COLO- 
NIES. Parties  leaving  F,i,:;,  ind  will  tind  it  to  their  advantage  to 
purchase  their  Outfits  at  E.  J.  MON'NERY  and  CO.'S,  ltio.  l\  DChurch -Street, 
City,  where  a  large  assortment  of  Shirt-,  clothing,  Hosiery,  Gauze  Merino 
Under  Shirts,  Ae.,  adapted  for  each  particular  colony,  us  well  as  for  the  voy- 
age, is  kepi  ready  for  Immediate  use,  and  ut  prices  far  more  reasonable  than 
usually  Charged  for  the  same  articles. 

Bedding,  Military  Accoutrements,  Cabin  and  Camp  Furniture  of  every 
description.  Lists,  with  Priejsafflxed,  forwarded  bv  post. 

TON' ICS'S  il.  4s.    SILVER    I.KVKK    WATCH KS, 

wan-anted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  selling 
at  tlie  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-offlce  order  for  1*.  above  the  price,  a 'Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Read  Jones's  '*  Sketch  of 
Watch  "Work,"  Kent  free  for  a  2d.  sump. 

SELLING  OFF  CARPETS. 

T  UCK,  KENT,  and  CUMMING,  beg  to  inform  the 

jLi  Nohility%nd  Gentry,  as  well  as  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they 
have  removed  their  Business  from  Carpenter's  If  nil,  London  Wall,  to  their 
long  established  Warehouse, 4,  REGENT- STREET,  WATERLOO  PI,  Ut:, 
opposite  Howell  and  James's,  and  to  98,  HATTON  GARDEN,  HOTJIORN; 
where  they  trust  that  Patronage  will  be  continued  which  they  have  en- 
jo  ved  for  upwards  of  a  century.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  large  stock 
of'jlRrssi-.LS,  K I D 1) ) :  1 1 M IN STE R ,  and  other  Carjieting,  to  he  sold  at  a 
Great  Reduction.  In  addition  to  Carpeting,  they  have  at  their  West  End 
Establishment,  a  large  Stock  of  Chintzes,  Damasks,  Tabourets,  &c.  &c.,well 
worthy  of  attention."  

T>U1'TUK1CS.— BAILEY'S  TUUSSKS  are  declared  by 

JLV   many  eminent  surgeons  to  be  the  best;  they  are  light  and  easv  to 
if  a  cut  .*  is  to  be  obtained,  they  will  effect  it.   The  patient  U  also 
tssistanta  durina  Twelve  Months 
means  a  pn>per  adjustment 


Carefully  attended  to  by  M 
for  One  Guinea  (the  truss  included) ; 
being  always  preserved,  the  inexperi 
ciin  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  Tr 
10s.  <!d,  Ladies  intended  by  an  cxperit 
BAILKY  M,  418,  Oxfor<l-street,  Loud 


,\n  allowance  to  Poor  Patlentt 


d  wit!  be  enable  d"  to  eifeet  their 
s  may  be  had  as  low  as  7s.  Gd.  and 
d  female  assistant. 
Mr.  B  attends  in  the  country. 


s 


Patronised  by  HER  M\JE*TY,  H.R.ll.  PRINCE  ALBERT,  the  Itoya 
Family,  and  Nobility,  and  the  several  Sovereigns  and  Courts  of  Europe. 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  lor  tlie  Growth  and 
for  Preserving  and  Beautifying  the  Human  Hair.  Price  3s.  fid.,  7s., 
Familv  Bottles  (equal  to  four  siuallj  10s.  Gd.,  and  douhle  that  size,  21s. 

ROWLAND'S  KALVDOR 
for  Improving  ami  Beautifying  the  Skin  and  Complexion.  Trice  Is.  Cd.  and 
hs.  (Jd.  per  bottle,  duty  included. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO, 
or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  renders  the  Teeth  be.mtifuiiy  "White,  and  pre- 
serves the  Gums.   Price  2s.  Od.  per  box,  duty  included. 

CAUTION. 

Unprincipled  shopkeepers,  for  the  sake  of  suBiimr  a  trifle  more  profit, 
vend  the  most  deleterious  componnds  as  the  "  genuine"  MAC'ASSAU  oi  L, 
KA1.Y  i)OK,  and  ODONTO.  It  is  t  here  lore  ncct  ssary  on  purclmsing  cither 
rtielc  to  see  the  word  "  ROWLAND'S"  is  on  the  Wruppr r,  and  that  "  A. 
ROWL.VND  &  SON,  20,  HATTON  GARDEN,"  is  on  the  Government 
sump  alliied  on  tlie  1CALYDOE  and  ODONTO. 

Sold  by  them,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
All  others  arc  FRAUDULENT  COUNTERFEITS 

PORTING  APPAREL 

I^t  all  who  are  fond  of  the  use  of  a  barrel 
Conic  to  MOSES  and  SON  for  their  "  Sporting  Apparel." 
These  garments  are  just  the  right  thing  for  the  nekl, 
And  the  choicest  of  taste  in  their  make  la  rovenlU 
Much  depends  on  the  dress  that  a  sportsman  has  got 
With  regard  to  becoming  an  excellent  shot. 
A  garment  too  tight  would  prevent  a  just  aim. 
And  the  sportsman  would  thus  be  deprived  of  his  game. 
Then  vc  who  are  fond  of  the  use  of  too  barrel, 
Come  to  MOSES  and  SON  for  your  "  Sporting  Apparel." 
The  fine  sporting  garments  which  MOSES  pruduco, 
Are  nicely  adapted  to  general  use ; 
And  you'll  never  consider  these  garbs  are  beneath 
A  city  parade,  though  design 'd  for  the  heath. 
A  sporting  coat  purehus'd  of  us  seems  to  say, 
"  I'm  suited  to  unv  and  every  day. 
And  as  for  its  service,  you  need  not  to  doubt, 
Ten  chances  to  one  that  it  ever  wears  out. 
Then  you  who  are  fond  of  the  use  of  the  barrel. 
Come  to  MOSES  and  SON  for  your  "  Sporting  Apparel." 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 

RL117Y  MADE.  £   8.  d 

Beaver  Tag lionis         .  .  •  .  »  .  0  7  c 

Chesterfields  or  C'odriilgtOM       .  .  .    0  10  U 

D'Orsay's,  Athol's,  Pembroke,  and  ever)  description  of  winter  coats  1   5  O 
Boy's  winter  coats  in  every  style  .  .  .     from  o  8  6 

Winter  trousers,  lined  .  .  .  .  .  0  4  C 

Doeskin  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  o  10  tt 

Dress  Coats,  edged       .  .  .  .  .  .  1  0  u 

Frock  ditto  .  .  .  ,  ,  .    1    fi  o 

Roll  collar  Vests  .... 

Double  breasted  ditto  ..... 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .... 

Boy's  winter  Trousers  .... 

Boy's  winter  Vests  ..... 

M.inr.  to  MUSUR& 
Winter  Coats  hi  every  style  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed 
Milled  C  oth  Great  Coats,'  velvet  collar  and  CUSS 
Tweed  Wrappers  ..... 


,  in  all  the  new  patterns 


o  i  n 

0   2  tt 

o  18  a 

0   3  0 

0  1  tt 

ISO 

1  12  0 
0  IK  6 
0  8  G 
0  U  O 

0  pi  i; 

1  G  0 

1  Li  u 


Ditto  Tr 

Winter 

Dm  skin  Trousers 

Best,  or  Dress  Trousers 
Dress  Coats     .  . 
Ditto,  best  qunl  tv  made 
Frock  Coats     .  .  .  .  .  .   1  13  V 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .  .330 

Cashmere  vests  .  .  .  .   0  8  tt 

Satin,  plain  or  fancy    .  .  .  .  .  .   0  12  O 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits    .  .  .  .  .ICO 

Boy's  Great  Coals         .  .  .  .  .  .   0  14  C 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  The  Leviathan  of  Trade,"  with  full  directions  for 
self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  five  minutes'  notice,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits. [dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  .  .     from  1  1(1 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers       .  .  .      from    0  IS  0 

iMi-oanNT.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  If  not  approved  of* ex- 
changed, or  the  money  returned. 

OsirilVB,  E.  MOSES  Slid  SON.  Tailors,  Yt'bolesalc  and  Retail  Wooll en- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  and  General  VS  archouscmeu,  154,  MlnOrics,  and  80,  Aid- 
gate,  City,  Opposite  the  Church. 

Caution.  E.  Mossa  and  Son-  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  neainst 
Imposition,  having  learned  that  the  uiiiraJesULinlibe  nUsehood  of  being 
connected  wilh  them,  or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  in 
many  instances,  end  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
Wlthany  other *4tublfshment or  out  of  Lomlon;  and  those  who  do  desire 
genuine  Cheap  Cloth  in  i  should  (to  prevent  disappointment,  &c.)  call  or  scud 
to  131,  MinoTiCR.nrtfi;,  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.lb  No  busini  ss  transacted  at.  this  Establishment,  from  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  Is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  a/this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  halt-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  T he  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
tlial  all  subscribers  will  be  hind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  oj  The  League,  NewalTs- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or  07,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

Tae  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  o/Tbe  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers )  as  niay  be  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickix,  Secretary. 


We  beg  to  inform  our  subscribers  tltat  bound  volumes  of 
tlte  League  newspaper,  containing  the  whole  of  the  first 
year's  Numbers,  may  be  had.  on  application  at  the  offices, 
either  in  London  or  Manchester. 


OBSERVE ! 
Samples  of  good  Wheat  were  sold  in  Bffiark 
Lane  on  Friday  at  74s.  per  quarter. 

The  duty  on  Foreign  Wheat  is  26s.  per  qr. 
The  national  expenditure  for  bread  is  i('OW 
at  the  rate  of  20  millions  a-year,  or  FOUR 
THOUSAND    pounds  weekly 
BSORE  than  during  the  whole  of  last  winter 
and  spring. 


WHAT  WILL  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  DO  WHEN 
PARLIAMENT  MEETS? 

The  profound  and  breathless  interest — quali- 
fied only  by  a  sense  of  quiet,  self-relying 
strength — with  which  the  country  now  awaits  the 
answer  to  this  question,  is  itself  an  answer.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  will  do  that  which  the  palpable,  over- 
whelming exigencies  of  the  empire,  as  interpreted 
by  the.  voice  of  the  empire — which  his  own  judg- 
ment and  convictions,  echoed  back  to  him  by  wait- 
ing and  expecting  millions — enforce  him  to  do.  He 
wdl  not  higgle  and  haggle  ;  he  will  not  botch  and 
patch  ;  he  will  not  go  tinkering  again.  This  time 
he  will  act  the  statesman.  He  will  get  quit,  once 
and  for  ever,  of  a  responsibility  too  vast  for  Minis- 
ter or  man  to  bear. 

For  what  can  Sir  Robert  Peel  do  ?  Fixed  duty, 
improved  sliding-scale,  vanishing  scale,  or  any 
other  conceivable  expedient  that  the  genius  of  com- 
promise itself  could  suggest,  would,  one  and  all,  be 
as  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Premier's  matured 
and  avowed  convictions,  as  they  would  be  shame- 
fully and  insultingly  inadequate  to  the  necessities 
and  demands  of  the  country.  Against "  fixed  duty," 
in  particular,  he  is  pledged  in  a  way  that  renders  it 
almost  ludicrously  "  needless,"  as  Lord  Ashley  would 
say,  "  to  argue  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  such  a 
change."  From  his  earliest  Com  Law  speeches  to 
his  latest,  be  has  been  clear,  uniform,  and  self-con- 
sistent on  this  matter.  So  far  bock  as  April,  1828, 
be  "  objected  entirely  to  th;  principle  of  a  fixed  duty," 
for,  "in  times  of  scarcity,  the  ditty  could  not  be 
levied  f  and  he  has  never  missed  an  occasion  since 
of  repeating  and  enforcing  the  objection.   Thus  we 


find  him,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1840,  urging  that 
''when  the  price  of  corn  becomes  inconveniently 
high,  it  may  be  difficult  for  a  weak,  or  even  for  a 
strong  Government  to  maintain  such  duty ;"  and  he 
asks,  almost  derisively,  "  would  it  tend  to  promote  a 
final  settlement  of  the  question?"  "In  times  of 
scarcity,''  he  continues,  "  the  duty  still  remaining, 
woidd  be  described  as  a  '  tyrannical  impost  on  the 
stall' of]  ife  ; '  and,  as  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  it 
must  be  soon  practically  removed — and,  if  removed, 
I  profess  myself  unable  to  see 'how  it  can  he  re-im- 
posed." And — not  to  multiply  quotations,  for  which 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  any  other  reference 
than  "  vide  Hansard  passim  " — in  his  speech  at  the 
Tamworth  hustings,  in  June,  1841,  we  have  the 
pregnant  question,  so  strikingly  applicable  to  the 
present  crisis,  "  If  corn  be  at  70s.  or  80s.  a  quarter, 
will  it  be  possible  to  levy  the  fixed  duty  of  8s.  a 
quarter?  By  whom  is  it  to  be  taken  oil'?  and 
when?  Once  off,  by  whom  is  it  to  be  laid  on 
again  ?  " 

The  query  is  equally  decisive  now  against  any 
conundrum  of  new  pivot,  or  vanishing  scale.  The 
ports  once  open — and  who  shall  dare  to  close  them 
by  a  new  Corn  Law  ?    "  Once  off,  st  whom  is 

IT  TO  BE  LAID  OX  AGAIN  ?  " 

Most  assuredly,  not  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  had  enough,  by  this  time,  of  "re- 
gulating" prices  and  duties.  It  is  enough  for 
him  to  have  faded  once.  Why,  who  could  tell 
but  that,  by  this  time  next  year,  he  would  have 
to  ask  the  Privy  Council  again  to  mend  his  work  ? 
How  can  ho  expect  to  succeed  better  in  1846 
than  in  1842,  in  constructing  a  patent  self-acting 
Corn  Law.  He  cannot  take  more  time  for  deli- 
beration; he  cannot  go  to  work  with  a  better 
intention  of  succeeding  ;  and  he  has  derived 
no  new  aids  from  the  experience  of  the  inter- 
vening years.  Experience  has  not  given  him 
new  securities  against  failure,  but  rather  demon- 
strated its  certainty.  He  did  his  very  best  then  to 
make  a  self-acting  Com  Law ;  he  put  all  his  strength 
into  the  task;  he  went  on  "  large  and  comprehen- 
sive views  ;"  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  a  nicety  in  keeping  out  corn  when  it  is 
not  wanted,  and  letting  it  in  when  it  is  wanted ; 
and  the  result  is,  a  prohibitory  duty  of  10s.  a 
quarter,  with  scarcity  officially  declared  over  half 
Europe,  and  gaunt  famine  menacing  one-third  of 
the  empire.  His  clock  has  every  possible  excel- 
lence— only  it  won't  go,  without  somebody  to  keep 
pushing  the  hands.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  sliding- 
scale — only  it  doesn't  slide ;  the  index  marks  six- 
teen, when  it  ought  to  be  at  zero.  Is  it  conceivable 
that  this  farce  should  be  announced  for  repetition  ? 
Js  sucl  i  a  burlesque  on  Government  and  legislation 
endurable  ?  Can  any  statesman,  with  a  statesman's 
character  to  lose,  risk  a  second  such  failure  as  that 
of  the  Corn  Law  of  1842? 

On  more  general  grounds,  wo  are  convinced  that 
there  is  only  one  thing  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  can 
do.  The  opening  of  the  ports  makes  the  Corn  Law 
question  a  res  Integra ;  a  thing  to  be  dealt  with  on 
its  merits  as  an  abstract  question.  The  "  special 
circumstances"  which  the  Premier  once  regarded  as 
modifying  the  action,  and  restricting  the  appli- 
cation of  sound  abstract  views,  are  swept  away  by 
the  flood  of  an  overwhelming  necessity;  and  the 
ground  is  clear  for  "sound"  and  "enlightened" 
principles.  There  will  he  nothing  to  be  said  next 
February  of  the  perils  of  "innovation"  —  the 
dangers  of  "  rash  and  sudden  change."  The  inno- 
vation will  then  have  been  established  —  the 
change  will  have  been  already  made.  Free  Trade 
will  he  one  of  "the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
country."  A  new  Corn  Law  would  then  be  the 
"  innovation."  Prescription  and  establishment  will 
be  at  one  with  abstract  principles.    What  Sir 
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Robert  Peel  has  long  believed  to  be  tine  "  in  the 
abstract,"  he  will  then  find  realised  in  the  concrete. 
Now,  will  he — can  he — meddle  with  this  state  of 
things,  otherwise  than  by  legislating  for  its  perma- 
nence? "Why  should  he?  Will  "consistency" 
exact  it  from  him?  That  he  has  had  his  fears  and 
hesitations  about  changing  from  wrong  to  right — 
will  this  be  any  reason  for  changing  back  again 
from  right  to  wrong,  when  the  right  is  already  es- 
tablished de  facto  '!■  Can  Hansard  justify  anything 
so  preposterous  ?  Coidd  there  be  a  more  outrageous 
sell-contradiction  ?  His  work  will  have  been  done 
for  him  ;  will  he  undo  it,  meAly  because  it  has  been 
done  not  quite  in  his  way  ?  He  is  irresistibly  borne 
along,  with  hurried  impetuosity,  to  the  goal  to  which 
he  was  leisurely  travelling  by  veiy  easy  stages;  we 
may  expect  to  see  him  a  little  discomposed  and  out 
of  breath,  but  it  is  perfectly  incredible  thathe  should 
be  for  retracing  Ids  path.  Depend  irpon  it,  once 
there,  there  he  will  stay.  There  is  nothing  in  Han- 
sard and  "  consistency"  to  bind  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
create  a  Corn  Law  where  no  Corn  Law  exists.  He 
has  fulfilled  his  old  engagements  to  landlordism,  to 
the  very  best  of  his  ability  and  judgment ;  and  now 
that  nature  herself  has  rescinded  the  contract,  he 
is  a  free  man  again. 

In  the  present  circumstances  and  prospects  of 
this  country  and  of  Europe,  the  re-imposition  of  a 
tax  on  corn  would  bo  downright  impiety.  With 
scarcity  proclaimed  over  the  half  of  Europe — 
famine,  in  its  worst  form,  menacing  Ireland — and 
our  people  growing  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
thousand  per  annum,  it  would  be  a  high  crime 
against  God  and  man  to  interpose  a  sixjience  of 
duty  between  the  hiuiger  of  an  empire  and  the  har- 
vests of  the  world.  We  must  UyXye,  all~we  can  get. 
Let  it  be  as  much  as  it  may,  it  tvllhstill  be  too  little. 
We  cannot  afford  to  drive  from  our  shores  even 
that  small  quantity  which  a  sixpenny  duty  would 
cause  to  be  sent  elsewhere.  Instead  of  repelling, 
wo  must  invite.  We  must  instantly  set  all  the  hus- 
bandry of  the  world  to  work,  sowing  and  growing 
for  us.  We  shall  want  it  all.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
cannot  meditate  such  an  insult  to  the  religious 
feeling  and  moral  sense  of  the  British  people  as  to 
ask  Parliament,  at  a  time  like  this,  to  provide  against 
a  possible  superabundance  of  food  twelve  months 
hence. 

In  writing  thus  confidently  of  what  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  and  will  not  do,  wc  assume  somctlung  over 
and  above  Sir  Robert  Peel's  sense  of  public  duty 
and  intelligence  of  national  exigencies :  it  is  for  the 
British  people  to  make  good  the  assumption.  We 
assume  that  they  have  already  determined  what  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  or  any  other  Minister  who  may  hold 
office,  shall  do.  And  we  warn  them  that  they 
must  be  thus  determined.  Believe  not  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  cither  will  or  can  do  the  right  tiling 
without  a  perfect  assurance  of  the  most  earnest, 
hearty,  and  resolute  popular  support.  It  is  just 
possible  that  monopoly  may  submit  to  be  snuffed 
out  quietly ;  but  it  were  most  perilous  to  count  on 
tins.  We  expect  it  will  take  a  tremendous  wrench 
to  tear  up  tins  Upas,  root  and  branch ;  and  if  we 
do  not  make  root  and  branch  work  of  it  —  if 
a  living  slip  be  left,  to  be  planted  and  grow 
again — we  shall  have  bitter  cause  to  repent  it. 
No  doubt  in  the  world,  Sir  Robert  Peel  would 
like  to  be  rid  of  it,  and  woidd  gladly  be  the 
Minister  to  perforin  the  office.  The  Premier 
has  avowed  himself  not  indifferent  to  "  posthumous 
fame,"  and  never  did  a  more  enviable  posthumous 
fame  glorify  the  name  aud  memory  of  a  statesman 
than  that  which  history  wdl  award  to  the  eman- 
cipator of  British  commerce  and  industry.  But,  if 
Sir  Robert  Peel  likes  posthumous  fame,  he  also 
likes  ease.  Make  it  easy  to  him.  Make  it  impos- 
sible to  liim  to  shrink  or  quail.   Force  this  honour 
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on  liim — of  being  the  Free  Trade  Minister  of  the 
British  empire.  The  opportunity  which  the  needs 
of  the  hour  offer  to  him  and  to  us,  for  a  victory  that 
will  last  while  England  lasts,  is  indeed  precious, 
but  it  may  be  lost.  Only  by  action  and  effort — 
resolute,  prompt,  and  concentrated — can  this  great 
occasion  be  improved  into  a  full  and  linal  success. 


FAILURE  01'  THE  POTATO-CROP. 
We  have  taken  great  pains  to  collect  from  the 
Irish  papers  and  from  private  sources  of  infor- 
mation on  which  we  can  rely,  the  extent  of  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland.  The  disease 
is  descrihed  by  the  Government  commissioners  as 
"  an  enemy  whose  history  and  habits  arc  yet  but 
imperfectly  known."  The  following  facts,  however, 
have  been  ascertained : 

1.  The  superior  kinds  of  potatoes  have  not  been 
tainted  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  of  inferior 
qualities,  and  when  symptoms  of  the  taint  are  dis- 
covered on  them,  the  progress  of  the  disease  appears 
capable  of  being  arrested. 

2.  The  disease  frequently  exists  where  there  is 
no  external  appearance  on  the  skin ;  potatoes  that 
have  been  housed  in  Cork,  Waterlbrd,  and  Kerry, 
apparently  in  good  condition,  have  proved  unex- 
pectedly to  be  tainted. 

%,  The  disease  is  very  contagious,  spreading 
rapidly  from  the  unsound  to  the  sound  tubers;  and 
it  appears  to  be  in  some  degree  dependent  on  atmo- 
spheric influence,  since  its  progress  is  far  more 
rapid  in  damp  weather  than  in  dry. 

4.  It  is  believed  by  many  experienced  farmers 
that  even  the  best  potatoes  of  the  present  year  will 
be  found  very  difficult  to  keep,  and  that  there  is 
little  chance  of  preserving  a  store  until  the  coining 
in  of  the  next  harvest. 

o.  The  extent  of  the  loss,  making  every  allowance 
for  exaggeration,  may  be  estimated  at  less  than  one- 
half,  and  more  than  one-third,  of  the  crop.  But 
tiris  calculation  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  all 
the  potatoes  stored  as  sound  continue  to  be  so, 
which  is,  however,  very  questionable. 

(5.  The  dread  of  not  being  able  to  preserve  their 
potatoes  has  induced  many  farmers  to  bring  them 
at  once  to  market;  and  hence  prices  are  lower,  and 
the  present  consumption  greater  than  we  should 
have  been  led  to  expect  from  the  ascertained  fact 
of  deficiency. 

7.  From  the  railroads,  and  other  causes,  employ- 
ment is  more  abundant  and  wages  are  higher  in  Ire- 
land at  present  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  years 
past ;  the  general  iuq>ression  seems  to  be,  that  the 
deficiency  will  not  begin  to  be  seriously  felt  until 
,late  in  the  spring,  and  that  we  have  more  reason  to 
be  alarmed  for  the  summer  than  the  winter. 

8.  The  soundness  of  the  seed  for  the  next  year's 
crop  is  doubted  by  many  eminent  agriculturists. 
They  assert  that  potatoes  have  been  gradually  dege- 
nerating for  the  last  10  years;  and  that  within  the 
last  three  or  four  the  rapidity  of  the  decline  has  been 
very  perceptible. 

We  give  these  results  as  we  have  obtained  them 
from  a  patient  analysis  of  the  evidence  before  us ; 
there  are  some  apparent  contradictions  in  the  state- 
ments transmitted  to  us ;  but  these  arc  easily  ex- 
plained by  a  reference  to  the  Ordnance  survey.  On 
limestone,  the  crops  have  suffered  comparatively 
but  little ;  this  also  has  been  the  case  where  sea- 
weed has  been  used  for  manure;  but  in  the  heavy 
clays  and  boggy  soils,  the  amount  of  loss  is  fearful. 

Lime  has  been  recommended  to  be  sprinkled  on 
those  potatoes  where  the  presence  of  disease  is  sus- 
pected ;  but  some  medical  men  have  declared  that 
the  chemical  agency  of  the  lime  renders  the  vege- 
I aides  deleterious.  This  point  at  present  engages 
the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  commissioners,  who 
are  making  minute  and  accurate  experiments  on 
the  subject. 

The  other  crops  in  Ireland  have  not  engaged 
much  attention  ;  oats  are  said  to  be  above  an 
average  crop,  but  wheat  is  deficient  both  in  yield  and 
quality.  Many  Irish  landlords  have  addressed  cir- 
culars lo  their  tenants,  recommending  them  to  keep 
back  their  corn  ;  and  the  supplies  in  most,  of  the 
markets  ore  reported  to  be-'  unusually  :-hort  for  this 


season  of  the  year.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
observe  that  the  Irish  have  struck  at  once  at  the 
source  of  the  calamity,  and  have  urged  from  all 
sides  on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diately opening  the  ports,  and  abolishing  the  Corn 
Laws  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 


Bpt.  RICK  HAM  ESCOTT  AND  THE  ILMIN- 
STER  FARMERS. 
The  wide  spread  and  settled  publio  conviction — 
amounting  now  to  little  short  of  a  moral  certainty 
— that  not  only  is  the  "  destiny "  of  protection 
"fixed,"  but  that  the  nest  session  of  Parliament  will, 
once  for  all,  register  the  decree  of  destiny  on  the 
statute-book,  materially  diminishes  the  interest  and 
importance  attachi  ng  to  particular  indications  of  agri- 
cultural opinion,  lint  Mr.  liickhamEseott's  speech 
at  llminster  on  Wednesday  week — still  more  the  re- 
ception which  it  met  with  from  a  purely  agricultural 
audience — is  too  striking  a  sign  of  the  times  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Nor  can  we  refuse  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  expressing  the  high  respect  in  which 
we  hold  this  gentleman's  sincerity,  frankness,  good 
sense,  and  moral  courage.  Mr.  Rickham  Escott 
does  not,  like  Lord  Ashley,  shuffle  oil'  his  responsi- 
bilities on  "destiny,"  and  "the  great  political 
chiefs."  He  does  not  pin  his  faith,  nor  ask  other 
people  to  pin  their  faith,  on  "  the  leading  men  of 
the  great  parties  in  the  Legislature."  He  does  not 
run  away  from  "agricultural  anniversaries"  the 
moment  he  adopts  an  opinion  which  agricultural 
assemblies  may  possibly  find  distasteful.  He  does 
not  talk  like  a  coward  of  "  inevitable  blows,"  of 
which  it  were  "  needless  to  argue  the  policy  or  im- 
policy." He  thinks  and  speaks  for  himself.  He 
argues  and  invites  argument.  He  has  a  generous 
confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  lus  brother  agricul- 
turists, and  pays  them  the  respect  of  reasoning 
with  them  —  believing  that  the  reasons  which 
have  acted  on  his  mind  will  act  on  their 
minds.  He  "  dreads  no  blow."  If  he  thought 
a  blow  was  coming,  he  woidd  feel  himself 
called  on  to  do  his  best  to  ward  it  off.  He 
is  disgusted  with  protection,  and  with  the  protec- 
tionist argument — and  he  says  so,  and  gives  his 
reasons  why.  He  loathes  the  2,olicy  of  "arraying 
the  supposed  interests  of  agriculture  against  the 
real  interests  of  the  people."  He  abhors  the  im- 
pudent selfishness  which  makes  a  grievance  of 
cheapness  and  plenty,  and  he  shrinks  from  the 
wicked  madness  of  "  maintaining  a  contest  with  the 
bellies  of  the  people."  He  has  tho  sense  likewise 
to  see,  and  the  straightforwardness  to  say,  that  all 
the  talk  about  "  agricultural  improvement "  is  so 
much  moonshine,  until  agriculturists  are  in  posses- 
sion of  that  "  security  "  which  "  can  never  be  gene- 
rally oh  tamed  while  there  is  uncertainty  about  these 
laws  of  importation."  It  is  highly  honourable  to 
the  farmers  of  Somersetshire,  that  they  like  tins 
plain  thinking  and  plain  speaking.  The  "  tremen- 
dous cheering"  which  occasionally  interrupted  the 
speaker,  and  the  "  tumultuous  cheering  for  some 
minutes"  when  he  sat  down,  are  among  the  greatest 
of  all  the  "  great  facts  "  which  our  agitation  has  to 
show. 

We  last  week  transferred  this  most  remarkable 

speech  to  our  columns,  but  wo  cannot  refrain  from 

again  putting  before  our  readers  one  or  two  of  its 

more  important  and  characteristic  passages : 

"  Gentlemen,  the  truth  is,  and  it  had  better  be  spoken 
phlllv  <i  «:  the  Conduct  c.l  Ik:,  specrit  rcprescniair  es  ::/ 
u  l.r.t  (.':: .'/  vr.il  £<<.»::  ullnral  >•  i  ml:.::;:  n  hr.  li  h  is  prcct;:lt>:!:d 
the  fall  of  this  Com  Laic.  (  Tremendous  cheering.)  Why 
I  have  sal  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  beard  n  gentle- 
man, a  worthy  friend  of  my  own — pure  in  character,  high  iu 
fortune  and  station,  harangue  the  representative*  of  the 
people  I*:/  the  hour,  on  the  low  price  of  beef,  mutton',  real, 
null  lamb  (bear,  hear,  and  great  laughter),  and  do  this 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  agriculture  and 
propping  up  protection  (hear,  hear);  in  other  words,  array' 
.'...y  supp.sed  wlerrmx  n/  i  i.-i:  iilltirc  K.jawisi  the  real  in- 
wrests  of  the  people  (cheers )  ;  whereas,!  always  thought 
Unit  tin-  only  way  to  maintain  any  system  of  protection  was 
to  show,  if  you  can,  that  the  interests  of  the  community  re- 
quired it,  and  that  the  friends  of  the  farmer  are  the  friends 
of  the  consumer,   (Cheers.)    Gentlemen,  so  soon  as  I 

heard  that  speech,  and  others  of  a,  similar,  though  none 
quite  of  so  monstrous  a  tendency,  and  so  indiscreet  in  its 
expression,!  felt,  as  Lord  Ashley  feels,  that  the  </</wjc  of 
protection  waj  up.  Thisira*  an  attempt  I"  maintain  a  con,- 
test  with  tilt  lie/Hex  of  the -people.  (Great  laughter  and 
cheers.)  But;  1  differ  with  Cord  Ashley  iu  one  important 
respect.  I  dread  no  blow.  I  think  the  change  is  inevitable, 
but  1  du  not  despond  for  the  result  I  have 


thought  it  right  to  speak  openly.  I  have  wondered  how  it 
is  that  at  so  many  of  these  dinners  so  little  or  nothing  is 
said  of  the  great  question.  One  recommends  better  farming, 
another  advises  the  granting  of  leases,  but  both  forget  the 
facts  that  belter  farming  requires  capital  and  security  (great 
cheering)  ;  and  the  other  fact,  thai  the  security  of  leases  can 
never  be  generally  obtained  while  the  re  is  uncertainty  about 
these  laws  of  importation.  (Cheers.)  Let  us  all,  then,  en- 
deavour to  meet  the  times,  not  by  concealing  the  troth,  bat 
by  preparing  for  its  inevitable  conclusions  ;  it  will  be  thus 
that  temporary  difficulties  will  be  surmounted,  as  they  have 
been  surmounted  before,  by  the  kindness  and  consideration 
of  some,  by  the  energy  and  unfettered  enterprise  of  others, 
and  for  myself,  1  feel  very  grateful  that  you,  to  whom  I  owe 
no  public  allegiance,  and  have  no  concessions  to  make  or 
votes  to  regret,  have  allowed  ine  to  express  to  men  whom  I 
respect  something  of  my  own  convictions  on  the  greatest 
public  question  of  the  day." 

Whereupon,  adds  the  report,  "  the  whole  company 
rose,  and  cheered  titmultuously  for  some  minutes." 
There  is  more  of  "  destiny  "  in  those  honest  fanners' 
cheers,  than  oven  in  the  "  inclination  "  of  the  "lead- 
ing men  of  the  great  parties  in  the  Legislature." 
When  farmers  not  only  tolerate,  but  approve,  and 
not  only  approve,  hut  enthusiastically  applaud,  such 
home  truths  as  these,  "  the  game  of  protection  is 
up  "  indeed.  Not  a  whole  Parliament  of  Riobmonds 
and  Buckingham^  could  carry  on  the  hoax  now. 


THE  RAILWAY  KING  AND  HIS 
FLATTERERS. 
The  new  Member  for  Sunderland  docs  not  seem 
to  be  a  man  much  given  to  serious  reflection ; 
else  we  should  think  the  festivities  of  last  week 
must  have  left,  in  some  respects,  a  deeply  painful 
impression  on  his  mind — an  impression  of  grave 
responsibilities  incurred,  and  sacred  duties  neglected. 
Without,  of  course,  contending  that  a  public  man 
is  answerable  for  all  the  nonsense  that  is  said  and 
believed  of  him  by  ignorant  and  foolish  persons  ; 
and  freely  allowing  that  it  is  an  embarrassing  and 
somewhat  ungracious  task  for  the  guest  of  a  politi- 
cal dinner  party  to  repel  the  adulation,  and  rebuke 
the  follies,  of  his  entertainers  —  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  man,  with  a  sense  of  public  duly, 
can  feel  justified  in  allowing  such  wild  and  perilous 
extravagances  as  those  which,  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  were  indulged  in  by  the  Chairman,  Mr, 
•I.  J.  Wright,  to  go  uncorrected,  even  for  a  brief 
convivial  hour.  A  wise  and  earnest  man,  with  a 
just  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  those  who  look  up 
to  him  for  counsel,  guidance,  and  example,  would 
assuredly  have  found  some  courteous,  but  effectual 
mode  of  intimating  his  entire  dissent  from  the  latter 
portion,  at  least,  of  such  a  rhapsody  as  the  follow 

"  The  reputation  of  Mr.  Hudson  as  a  man  of  business  and 
enterprise  stands  unrivalled  in  the  present  day.  As  the  great 
accoraplisher  of  railway  undertakings,  the  public  spirit  and 
the  indomitable  perseverance  which  have  marked  all  his 
operations,  the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  all  his  great 
works  have  been  executed,  and  the  signal  success  which  has 
attended  all  his  efforts,  have  become  matters  of  national  re- 
cord, and  the  theme  of  wonder  throughout  Europe.  So 
strongly,  gentlemen,  is  his  fame  felt,  that  you  cannot  take 
up  a  iieu  spicier,  whether  Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical — whether 
local  or  metropolitan — nay,  whether  English  or  Continental, 
without  finding  some  article  to  his  praise,  or  observations  to 
his  honour.  '  (Applause.)  He  has  identified  his  name  with 
the  national  character  by  the  works  he  has  already  accom- 
plished;  and  such  is  the  opinion  formed  of  bis  power,  and 
such  the  rc'euice  placed  cn  his  judgment  and  mtegrit  ,  that 
he  wields  at  command  and  presides  ffier  an  amount  of  pecu- 
niary capital  exceeding  that  of  any  other  man  in  this  empire. 
He  may  be  said  to  be  a  sort  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  railway  mutters,  ichose  duties,  howsrer,  are  more  to  give 
than  to  receive  ;  for  he  has  founded  a  national  slock  which 
has  not  only  provided  for  the  security  of  the  investments, 
but  returned  to  the  possessors  their  capital  doubled,  trebled, 
or  quadrupled  in  premiums  and  dividends,  and  opened  a 
nei,  fiuntcm  cf  prcs-ptniu  t-h::-h  luxe  flowed  in  ccpi-us  and 
refreshing  streams  through  the  country." 

And  Mr.  Hudson  returns  thanks  for  this  trash, 
and  for  the  "enthusiastic  acclamations"  that  fol- 
lowed its  delivery.  Mr.  Hudson  takes  it  all  as  a 
"  compliment,"  and  has  "  difficulty  in  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  grateful  feelings  that  warm  his 
heart."  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Hudson,  knowingly 
and  wilfully,  allows  himself  to  be  taken  for  a  man 
who  holds  a  Forlunnlus's  purse.  He  likes  to  have 
it  thought  that  his  mere  individual  fiat  can  "found 
a  national  stock" — "double,  treble,  and  quadruple" 
people's  capital,  in  the  shape  of  "  premiums  and 
dividends,"  and  open  "  new  fountains  of  pros- 
perity," beside,  whose  "  copious  and  refreshing 
Streams"  a  thirsty  country  litis  only  to  lie  down  and 
drink.  Nothing  said  as  to  where  the  premiums  and 
dividends  are  to  come  from  in  the  first  instance.  No 
attempt  to  indicate  the  original  sources,  and  explain 
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the  conditions  and  limitations  of  this  wealth- 
creating  power.  Not  a  thought  of  the  rights,  in- 
terests, and  mights  of  that  commerce  and  industry, 
which  are  the  true  fountains  of  the  wealth  of  which 
railways  are  hut  the  conduits  and  channels,  Not  a 
hint  at  the  dependence  of  the  "national  stock,"  and 
the  "  premiums  and  dividends,"  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  lahouriug  and  trading  millions — and  the  depen- 
dence of  this  on  free  markets  for  industry,  and  a 
plentiful  and  steady  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Not  a  syllable  of  allusion  to  the  possibility  of 
a  tightening  of  the  money-market  and  a  diminution 
of  the  surplus  of  national  capital  available  for  rail- 
way enterprise.  Not  a  whisper  of  cautionary  warn- 
ing, from  which  his  worshippers  can  infer  that  the 
tlung  may,  in  certain  imaginable  emergencies,  be 
carried  too  far.  Nothing  said  or  suggested  of  con- 
ditions, limitations,  contingencies,  casualties,  and 
natural  latex.  Mr.  Hudson  is  vain  enough,  and 
reckless  enough,  to  like  to  have  it  thought  that  he 
does  it  all.  He  makes  the  laws.  National  pros- 
perity is  in  his  gift.  It  all  comes  out  of  his  magic 
bank,  at  the  open  sesame  of  his  mere  individual 
will.  With  scarcity  and  dearth  officially  proclaimed 
over  half  Emope  ;  with  the  Queen's  commissioners 
in  Ireland,  anxiously  taking  the  guage  of  the 
damaged  and  diminished  resources  that  stand 
between  one-third  of  the  empire,  and  the  horrors 
of  famine;  and  with  a  law  on  the  statute-book 
(Mr.  Hudson  consenting  and  approving),  to  make 
the  empire  "  independent  of  foreigners ;  "  —  this 
man  thinks — or  likes  to  have  it  thought — that  he, 
Mr.  Hudson,  can  double,  treble,  and  quadruple 
people's  capital,  and  open  new  fountains  of  pros- 
perity to  flow  in  copious  and  refreshing  streams 
through  the  country.  Mr.  Hudson,  or  the  firm  of 
Hudson,  Wright,  and  Co.,  might  as  well  set  up  for 
the  philosopher's  stone  at  once.  The  most  auda- 
cious quack  of  an  alchemist  never  came  this  length. 

Has  this  "  sort  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,"' 
whose  duties  lie  in  the  way  "  more  of  giving  than 
of  receiving,"  ever  heard  of  a  certain  real  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  whose  "  prosperity  "  speech  was 
the  prelude  to  a  general  commercial  crash,  the 
memory  of  which  has  fastened  a  sobriquet  to  the 
luckless  gentleman's  name  that  will  stick  by  lum 
to  the  end  of  his  days?  We  earnestly  trust,  for  the 
sake  of  dearer  interests  than  even  those  of  railways 
and  tin-  railway-system,  that  the  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  Member  for  Sunderland  may  never 
have  to  speak,  in  hitter  derision,  of  Mr.  Prosperity 
Hudson. 


GREAT  LEAGUE  MEETING  AT  MAX- 
CHESTER, 

In  another  part  of  our  paper  will  be  found  an 
ample  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Erec  Trade 
Hall,  in  Manchester,  on  Tuesday  night;  but  that 
report  will  hut  faintly  portray  the  earnestness,  the 
firmness,  and  the  unabated  zeal  which  characterised 
the  meeting.  On  no  former  occasion  was  equal 
anxiety  displayed  to  learn  the  course  of  proceedings 
which  should  be  adopted  under  the  unexpected 
circumstances  in  which  the  great  question  of  food 
and  employment  is  placed.  Eight  thousand  per- 
sons crowded  the  hall;  multitudes  remained  outside 
unable  to  obtain  admission.  On  the  platform  were 
the  representatives  of  an  amount  of  wealth  and  capi- 
tal such  as  has  never  before  been  collected  in  one 
assembly  in  the  north  of  England.  Many  who  have 
hitherto  been  lukewarm  and  neutral,  many  that  had 
previously  doubted,  and  not  a  few  who  had  opposed, 
appeared  to  testify  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
has  become— what  the  League  has  laboured  to 
make  it — a  national  question,  independent  of  men 
and  parties,  but  identified  and  bound  up  with  the 
vital  interests  of  the  people.  With  a  universal  con- 
viction on  all  hands  that  something  must  be  done 
— with  famine  imminent  in  Ireland,  and  scarcity 
threatened  in  England — with  the  leading  journals 
of  the  most  opposite  views  in  politics,  proclaiming 
that  the  time  is  come  when  the  policy  of  interfering 
with  the  laws  of  Providence,  and  intercepting  the 
compensations  of  Nature,  must  be  abandons!— 
with  proclamations  of  European  scarcity  issued  on 
the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean,  the  UalUc,  and 


the  Propontis — with  demands  on  all  our  energies 
to  complete  labours  tho  most  stupendous,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  men  should  come  together  deeply 
impressed  with  the  weight  and  urgency  of  the  mat- 
ters to  he  deliberated  upon.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  source  of  the  deep  interest  and  importance  of- 
the  meeting.  Events  have,  indeed,  become  teachers ; 
they  have  set  to  work  active  agencies  potent  for 
change.  Rut  those  who  assembled  in  the  free  Trade 
Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  felt  that  it  would  be 
neither  the  part  of  wisdom  nor  of  sound  jiolicy  to 
watch  the  course  of  events  with  Folded  arms,  and  to 
trust  the  results  of  a  great  struggle  to  the  doctrine 
of  chances.  They  came  together,  convinced  that 
the  signs  of  the  times  are  invitations  to  action; 
that  the  events  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  ap- 
peals for  co-operation,  and  that  we  may  endanger 
our  great  cause  of  truth  and  justice  by  trusting  too 
much  to  the  power  of  circumstances,  however  un- 
expected or  however  favourable. 

There  was  probably  never  any  meeting  in  which 
the  feelings  of  the  audience  were  more  faithfully 
reflected  in  the  speeches  delivered.  The  speakers 
seemed  only  to  give  utterance  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
assembled  thousands;  there  was  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  which  seemed  the  result  of  previous  con- 
cert, but  which  was  derived  from  all  having  re- 
flected on  facts  which  all  knew.  The  connectic-n 
between  high  prices  of  food  and  manufacturing 
distress — between  low  prices  of  provisions  and  ma- 
nufacturing prosperity  is  no  longer  a  lesson  to  be 
taught  in  Manchester, — it  is  a  conviction  so  tho- 
roughly inwrought  and  impressed,  that  it  forms  a 
part  of  every  man's  existence.  It  is  a  truth  of 
consciousness  rather  than  of  reasoning. 

We  trust  that  the  other  great  towns  of  the  em- 
pire will  imitate  the  example  of  the  men  of  Man- 
chester, and  give  utterance  to  those  feelings  which 
are  now  universally  experienced  through  the  na- 
tion. It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Corn  Laws 
are  doomed,  and  then  wait,  in  the  spirit  of  Turkish 
fatalism,  until  their  destiny -is  accomplished.  The 
destiny  is  in  our  own  hands  ;  let  unity  and  direc- 
tion be  given  to  the  enlightened  opinion  which  is 
spread  abroad,  and  the  barriers  erected  by  fraud 
and  folly  will  be  swept  away  by  the  tide. 


'   OPENING  OF  THE  PORTS. 
{From  a  Correspondent  ) 

Edinburgh,  2«th  Oct. — It  may  be  satisfactory  to  you 
and  to  your  readers  to  know,  that  at  a  special  general  meet- 
ing this  Jay  of  "the  company  of  merchants!  of  the  City  of 
Edinburgh,"  one  of  the  oldest  chartered  companies  in  this 
kingdom,  and  one  which  has  greatly  given  the  tone  to  other 
public  bodies  in  Scotland,  called  by  requisition,  a  memorial 
to  her  Majesty's  Government  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
generally  condemnatory  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  specifically 
praying  for  the  "  opening  of  the  ports  "  for  the  free  admis- 
sion, without  duty,  of  com  and  pro\isions,  as  a  measure 
dictated  at  once  by  the  necessity  of  the  time,  and  a  measure 
of  sound  policy. 

Farther,  the  company  resolved  to  publish  their  resolu- 
tions in  all  our  papers,  that  by  calling  public  sentiment 
forth,  Sir  It.  Peel  might  have  his  hands  strengthened 
against  all  sinister  influence,  which  might  prevent  or  delay 
so  necessary  a  step  being  taken. 


On  Wednesday  the  Lord  Provost,  magistrates,  and  coun- 
cil of  Glasgow  unanimously  resolved  to  memorialise  her 
Majesty's  (iovcrument  to  open  the  ports  for  the  admission 
of  grain  duty  free  ;  and  a  memorial  to  that  effect  has 
already,  we  believe,  been  transmitted  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel. 
— Scotch  Reformat  Gazette  of  Saturday. 
We  have  also  received  the  following  intelligence: 
'•  At  the  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of  Hull  on  Thurs- 
day last,  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Gordon,  and  seconded  by  Geo. 
C'ookman,  Esq.,  that  a  petition  be  presented  to  her  Majesty 
in  Council  to  pass  an  order  to  udinit  all  kinds  of  foreign 
grain  duly  free,  which  motion  was  powerfully  supported,  and 
curried  triumphantly." 


Manchester  Athen.kum  Soiree. — The  annual  soiree 
OV  literary  meeting  of  the  members  ami  friends  of  this  insti- 
tution was  held  on  Thursday  evening  in  the  t  ree  Trade  Ball, 
Peter-street.  The  interest  manifested  by  the  people  of  this 
locality  was,  perhaps,  greater  than  on  any  former  occasion. 
Tickets  were  issued  for  3,600  persons,  but  the  demand  far  ex- 
ceeded that  number;  and  on  the  day  before  the  meeting  as 
Utucb  as  three  guineas  was  oil'ered  for  tickets  which  originally 
cost  Vs.  lid.  Tile  directors  had  provided  ample  accommo- 
dation for  the  company,  and  the  attraction  oliercd  was  of  a 
nigh  character.  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  M.  Kugeno  Sue,  and 
M,  Thiers,  were  expected  to  be  present,  but  from  various 
causes  those  gentlemen  were  absent.  Mr.  Sergeant  Tidfourd, 
the  chairman,  eloquently  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  snch  institutions,  and  on  the  progress  made  by 
that  of. Manchester.  Mr.  Mark  Philips,  Mr.  F.  Stone,  Air. 
John  Bright*  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold,  Mr.  M.  Gibson,  and  Mr. 
Cobdeu,  idso  delivered  speeches  on  the  occasion, 

A  man,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  labourer,  was  killed  on  the 
Croydon  railway,  on  Sunday,  ha\ing  been  accidentally  run 
over  by  a  tram,  How  he  ciuue  on  the  railway  could  hoi  be 
ascertained. 


GREAT  MEETING;  OP  THE  LEAGUE. 
( Front  the  Manchester  Guardian. ) 

Tuesday  evening  another  of  those  extraordinary  gather- 
ings, the  aggregate  meetings  of  members  of  the  Anti- Corn- 
Law  League  resident  in  Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood, 
was  held  in  the  Tree  Trade  Hall,  Peter-street,  convened  by 
advertisement,  as  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  members ; 
and  it  being  announced  that  the  meeting  would  be  addressed 
by  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Henry  Ashworth,  the 
greatest  interest  was  manifested,  and  the  demand  for  tickets 
of  admission,  both  for.  ladies  and  members  from  tbe  country, 
was  unprecedentedly  great.  To  give  every  faciiity  to  the 
attendance  of  the  members  of  the  League  from  Ashton, 
Rochdale,  and  their  neighdourhoods,  it  was  arranged  by  the 
Council  that  railway-trains  should  leave  Manchester  for 
those  towns  and  their  neighbourhoods  at  10  o'clock.  Though 
there  was  no  subject  announced  for  discussion,  no  resolu- 
tions of  an  important  character  to  be  proposed,  no  propo- 
sition to  be  considered  for  another  vast  subscription,  in  order 
to  raise  a  0(1,000/.  or  100,000/.  fund,  the  greatest  excitement 
prevailed,  and  the  most  intense  interest  was  manifested  at 
the  meeting;  as  it  was  justly  anticipated  that  it  would  natu- 
rally have  reference  to  the  present  critical  state  of  the 
country  consequent  upon  the  failure  of  the  potato  crops, 
both  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe.  It  was  expected  that  allusion  would  he  made  to 
several  recent  and  remarkable  indications  of  a  change  of  opi- 
nion amongst  those  who  have  hitherto  been  the  advocates  of 
protection  and  monopoly;  and  to  the  supposed  intentions  of 
ministers — the  probable  issue  of  orders  in  council  for  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  Corn  Law — would  be  adverted  to, 
if  not  discussed,  and  their  several  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages pointed  out.  Even  amongst  those  less  informed,  it 
was  felt  that  the  addresses  of  the  leaders  on  this  occasion 
would  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  that  new  phase  of  the  food, 
question,  suggested  by  the  too  great  probability  of  a  faioine. 
year  in  Ireland.  To  these  causes  we  may  attribute  tht;  vast 
congregation  of  individuals  collected  within  the  walis  of  the. 
Free  Trade  Hall  last  night. 

As  usual  on  these  occasions,  the  galleries  were  reserved! 
for  ladies,  and  gentlemen  accompanying  them.  They  were 
densely  filled;  as  indeed  was  the  whole  area  of  the  hall,  and 
every  inch  of  space  on  the  large  platform,  long  before  half- 
past  seven  o'clock,  the  time  appointed  for  the  chair  being 
taken.  Great  as  has  been  our  experience  of  large  assemblies' 
within  the  walls  of  this  vast  building,  we  do  not  remember 
any  previous  occasion  on  which  it  was  so  closely  packed  in, 
every  part  ;  and  we  understand  that  hundreds  were  uuabie. 
to  gain  admission.  The  usual  space  in  front  of  the  plat- 
form, on  both  sides  the  reporters'  table,  was  crowded  v«th. 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  many  of  them  unable  to  obtain 
seats. 

Exactly  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  George  Wilson, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  took  the  chair;  he 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cobden,  Sir.  Bright,  Mi.  Henry 
Ashworth,  Mr.  John  Brooks,  Mr.  William  Rawson,  and 
various  other  members  of  the  Council,  who  were  loudly 
cheered  as  they  took  their  seats. 

Amongst  the  gentlemen  on  the  platform  we  may  name  the 
following: — B.  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P.:  J.  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.; 
J.  Brotherton,  Esq.,  M.P.;  H.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  of  Tintou; 
Mr.  Alderman  Walker,  Mr.  W.  11.  Cullender,  Mr.  Alderouu 
Armitage,  Mr.  Alderman  Burd ;  Messrs.  J.  Brooks,  T, 
Bazley;  E.Davy,  of  Crediton,  Devon  ;  J.  Whitakev,  of  Ash,-. 
ton;  S.  Lees;  R.  Piatt,  Stalyhridge ;  C.  Howanl,  Hyie; 
Mons.  A.  Fonteyrwud,  of  Paris;  D.  Collins,  Oldham;  T. 
Gnrtsidc,  ditto;  II.  Ascroft,  Preston;  B.  Welsh,  Hudders- 
iield  ;  Jacob  Bright,  jun..  Rochdale ;  C.  Cobden,  II.  Eawson; 
T.  Bright,  Burnage;  P.  Seville,  Lees;  W.  Evans;  .1.  G, 
M'M  initios,  Warrington;  W.  Ascroft,  Bury;  Rev,  Thomas 
Hudson,  Wesleyan  minister;  J.Potter;  William Littlewood, 
Rochdale;  James  Littlewood,  ditto;  Oliver  Ormerod,  ditto; 
W.  Coates,  ditto  ;  John  Pctrie,  ditto ;  John  Hovle,  ditto ;  J-. 
B.Scott;  W.  Harvey;  W.  Lockett,  mayor  of'Sidford;  C. 
11.  Lattimorc,  Wheailmmstead ;  J.  Harding,  J.  Barratt,  T. 
Woodcock;  J.  Seholield,  Littleborough ;  J.  Rawson,  J. 
Chadwick,  P.Walker,  S.  Lucas;  J.  T. Crook, Liverpool ;  T. 
II.  Williams;  W.  Black,  London;  O.  Whitaker,  Ashton; 
J.  B.  Smith,  W.  Rawson,  J.  Simpson,  R.  R.  Moore,  J.  C. 
Dyer;  T.Eskrigge,  Stockport;  J.  Hampsou;  Nathan  Lees, 
Ashton;  Nicholas  Heald,  B.fticholls;  J.  D. Feruley, Stock- 
port ;  Alderman  P.  H.  Willert,  Watkin  Lees,  G.  Higgin- 
boltom  ;  A.  Darby,  Coalbrookdale  ;  Mr.  Alderman  Tysoe. 

The  Chaiuman  :  We  anticipated  at  this,  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  season,  that  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 
place  before  this  meeting,  and  through  this  meeting  before 
the  country,  some  few  of  the  results  of  the  registration 
labours  of  the  League.  Owing,  however,  to  tbe  non- 
reception  of  some  doenmeuts  essential  to  that  purpose,  we 
are  obliged — reluctantly,  it  is  true,  hut  still  obliged — to  post- 
pone Unit  important  report  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
League,  which  I  trust  will  be  on  a  very  early  day.  ( Hear. ) 
Under  these  circumstances  I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  any 
longer,  hut  proceed  at  once  to  the  business,  by  calling  on 
Mr.  Cobden  to  address  you.  (Loud  and  prolonged  ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr.  Cobdex  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — 
Many  as  have  been  tho  meetings  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  in  Manchester,  yet  I  think  I  can  truly 
say,  that  none  will  lay  claim  to  the  present  in  numbers  and 
intelligence  ;  and,  if  I  look  around  me  on  the  platform  I  am 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  for  weight,  influence,  and  moral 
power,  this  constitutes  altogether  about  one  of  the  strongest 
meetings  1  have  ever  known  held  in  this  great  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  As  L  came  along  the  street  just  now,  I  saw 
such  a  rushing  and  struggling  to  gain  access  jto  this  meet- 
ing, that  I  could  not  help  asking  myself  what  it  was  that  wo 
were  called  together  for.  You  Jiave  nothing  particular  to 
learn,  we  have  nothing  particular  to  communicate  in  refer- 
ence to  this  cause,  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  something  iu 
our  question  which  naturally  and  instinctively  draws  us  toge- 
ther. I  think  there  is  some  danger  of  a  misapprehension  on 
(lie  part  of  some  as  to  the  particular  object  winch  again 
draws  us  together  to-night  in  this  building.  Our  business 
here  to-night  is  to  state  the  position  iu  winch  our  cause 
stands  at  the  present  moment,  to  draw  some  consolation 
from  the  particular  posture  in  which  we  are  now  placed,  and 
to  make  some  allusion  to  the  dilemma  in  which  our  oppo- 
nents, as  many  suppose,  are  now  placed.  (Applause.)  We 
are  not  met  here  to  night  to  exult  iu  the  fallen  and  menacing 
condition  of  our  unhappy  sister  island,  Ireland,  whose  Lobar 
bitauis,  in  consequence,  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  cr»p,  and 
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the  deficiency  of  the  wheat  harvest,  seem  to  have  starvation 
Btariug  them  iu  the  face,  and  famine  impending  over  them. 
But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  it  he  perfectly  understood  that 
we  do  not  meet  here  to  exult  over  the  calamity  in  which  a 
large  portion  of  our  countrymen  are  likely  to  he  placed,  or 
over  the  scarcity  and  famine  which  impend  over  our  unhappy 
sister  island.  (Hear.)     The  objects  for  which  we  havi 
laboured  for  seven  years  have  heen  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness. (Cheers.)    "Plenty,"  is  our  motto— "  Plenty  always 
and  everywhere  !"  (Loud  cheers.)    And  if  there  be  drought, 
or  scarcity,  or  famine,  here  or  elsewhere,  we,  at  all  events, 
of  all  our  fellow-countrymen,  may  fairly  claim  to  stand  guilt- 
less of  the  cause  of  that  famine  and  distress.  (Hear.)  We 
are  told  that  in  a  country  where  the  great  hulk  of  the  popu- 
lation are  always  upon  the  verge  of  famine,  where  that  gaunt 
spectre  now  threatens  to  stalk  through  the  land— that  misery, 
starvation,  and  even  death,  may  he  the  portion  of  millions 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  Ireland.    Now,  what  is  the 
remedy  for  tins  ?    We  do  not  come  to  talk  about  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  applicable  to  all  times  and  seasons;  but  what, 
I  ,  ask,  is    the  natural    and    obvious  remedy,  under 
existing  circumstances,  against  the  gaunt  famine  that 
threatens  a  country   like  Ireland  ?     You   would  say, 
"  Open  wide  the  ports,  and  admit  the  bread  of  the  whole 
world  to  feed  the  people."  (Cheers.)    That  is  the  obvious 
and  natural  remedy — that  is  the  remedy  which  an  enlight- 
ened despot  would  at  once  fly  to.    Witness  Russia,  witness 
Turkey,  witness  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  ;  these 
Governments  have  not  waited,  but  when  their  people  have 
been  threatened  with  want  they  have  at  once  thrown  open 
their  ports,  and  in  some  cases  stopped  exportation  in  order 
to  supply  their  people  with  abundance  of  the  first  necessaries 
of  life.  (Hear.)    Why  has  not  our  Government  taken  a 
similar  course  ?    Why  have  they  waited  to  learn  Christianity 
from  the  Turk,  or  humanity  from  the  Russian?  (Cheers.) 
Is  it  because  our  Government  is  less  merciful  than  that  of 
the  Mahometan  Sultan?    Is  it  that  our  boasted  consti- 
tutional power  is  less  humane  than  that  of  the  despot  of 
Eussia  ?    Or  is  it  that  our  prime  minister,  who  holds  the 
responsible  position  of  sultan  in  this  country — (hear) — is  it 
because  he  is  afraid  that  if  he  takes  the  step — the  obvious 
and  natural  and  necessary  step — he  will  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  country  in  throwing  open  the  ports  of  this  king- 
dom to  foreign  corn  ?    If  that  be  his  doubt,  we  meet  here  to 
give  him  all  the  support  which  we  can  give  him.  (Cheers.)  I 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  whatever  may  be  the  attempts  of  the 
aristocracy  to  thwart  the  minister  in  taking  such  a  course, 
there  is  popular  power  enough  in  the  country  to  support  him 
in  that  act  of  humanity.  (Loud  applause,  and  cheers.)  We 
support  him  here  in  this  magnificent  meeting!  (Cheers.) 
What  we  say,  South  Lancashire  will  say  whenever  he  ap- 
peals to  it.  (Hear.)    We  speak  the  voice  of  the  West  Hiding 
of  Yorkshire  whenever  he  chooses  ;  and  Middlesex  will  en- 
dorse what  we  say  in  this  hall.  (Renewed  cheers.)  You 
have  animated  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  this  empire  ;  and  a 
minister  having  the  support  of  the  vast  multitude  in  this 
country — having  then'  intelligence  at  his  back,  which  he 
may  have  whenever  he  chooses  to  draw  upon  it — I  say  ho  is 
a  criminal  and  a  poltroon  if  he  hesitates  a  whit.  (Loud 
cheers.)    He  has  the  power.    There  is  no  man,  whether  he 
be  the  Grand  Turk,  or  whether  he  be  a  Russian  despot — 
there  is  no  mau  in  the  world  that  has  more  power  than  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  iu  this  country.    His  party  cannot  do  with- 
out him.  (Laughter.)    Let  anybody  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  we  do,  opposite  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  watch 
the  proceedings  of  his  party.    He  conies  down  to  the  House 
night  after  night.    With  the  exception  of  his  colleague,  Sir 
James  Graham,  the  whole  of  the  side  of  the  House  upon 
which  they  sit  may  he  called  a  dreary  waste,  as  far  as  states- 
manship is  concerned.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)   Sir  James 
Graham,  although  I  admit  he  has  manifested  great  adminis- 
trative talents,  has  not  exactly  arrived  at  that  state  of  per- 
sonal popularity  in  this  country,  that  he  can  take  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  place.  (A  laugh  and  cheers.)    Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
therefore  absolute  with  his  party ;  and  with  the  power  he 
possesses,  he  must  be  content  to  take  the  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  power.  (Cheers.)    I  need  not  tell  you  that  that 
word  "responsibility"  has  an  ugly  and  a  sinister  sound  in 
the  ears  of  the  prime  minister ;  but  let  us  be  understood. 
By  responsibility,  we  mean  moral  responsibility: — (hear, 
hear) — he  is  responsible  to  his  country,  he  will  be  respon- 
sible to  history,  if  lie  fails,  upon  this  occasion,  in  taking  that 
step  which  he  is  bound  to  take  to  save  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  country  from  famine.  (Hear,  and  cheers.) 
Many  people  now  say,  "Admitting  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
opens  our  ports,  and  foreign  corn  comes  in,  that  will  not 
settle  the  question  ;"  and  this  is  a  point  that  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  draw  the  attention  of  this  meeting  to,  for  I  see  a  dis- 
position upon  the  part  of  many  of  my  friends  to  throw  up 
their  caps,  and  consider  this  question  as  settled.  (Hear.)  I 
do  not  exactly  see  my  way  to  the  settlement  of  this  question 
yet.    I  wish  I  did.    I  do  not  think  the  opening  of  the  ports 
would  settle  this  question.    We  had  the  ports  opened  in  '&6 ; 
but  they  passed  the  slidiug-scale  in '2N,  with  all  its  horrible 
iniquities.  (Hear,  hear. )    It  is  not  because  Ireland  wants 
feeding  that  we  shall  necessarily  have  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.    Ireland  has  been  in  a  state  of  semi-famine  for  the 
last  30  years;  aud  in  1822  you  had  subscriptions  in  England 
— every  church  was  thrown  open — you  had  200,000/.  raised 
in  England,  and  sent  to  Ireland,  to  save  the  two  provinces 
of  Conuauglit  and  Minister  from  a  state  of  actual  famine; 
but  nobody  said  a  word  about  repealing  the  Corn  Laws  then ; 
not  the  slightest  syllable  was  said  about  relieving  the  people 
of  Ireland  by  admitting  foreign  corn;  and  what  1  wish  to 
impress  upon  you  now  is  this,  that  it  is  not  the  opening  of 
the  ports  alone  we  want,  but  we  want  to  set  our  backs 
against  them  to  prevent  them  from  ever  being  shut  again. 
(Cheers.)    Do  you  not  think  we  may  find  sonic  arguments 
nearer  home  in  favour  of  this  principle  ?  (Cries  of  Yes.)  I 
believe  many  of  you  are  brought  here  because  you  have  an 
idea  that  things  are  not  looking  quite  so  promising  as  they 
have  been  in  Lancashire.  (Cries  of  Hear,  hear.)  You 
are  not  arrived  exactly  at  that  state  they  are  in  in  Ireland, 
where  they  have  commissioners  sent  over  just  now,  learned 
doctors,  to  see  how  mucb  the  patient  will  bear,  to  see  how 
much  it  can  endure.    They  have  got  it  upon  the  rack,  and 
therp  are  learned  doctors  round  it,  feeling  the  pulse,  to  see 
if  the  patient  will  live  a  little  longer,  or  to  see  whether  it 
should  be  taken  oil' the  rack.    Then  the  Standard  newspaper 
tells  us,  that  even  if  the  patient  is  taken  oil' the  rack,  it  shall 
be  put  on  again  as  soon  as  ever  it  will  bear  it.  (Heal-.) 
Now  you  are  not  exactly  arrived  at  that  state  yet;  but  what 
is  the  price  of  oatmeal  ?    1  believe  that  what  used  to  be  a 
guinea  is  now  30sCj  and  1  believe,  too.  that  Hour  lias  ad- 
vanced 90  per  cent.,  that  the  dozen  pounds  of  Hour  which  used 
tocostls.8d.is  nowsellingal'.'s.lid.  Am  I  light?  (Loud  Cries  of 
Yes,  yes.)     Then  you  have  bread  still  dearer,  becnuse 
fiour  makes  more  tliau  its  own  weight  iu  bread ;  and 


every  man  who  is  now  spending  half  a  crown  in  bread  is 
just  getting  one-third  less  for  it   than  he  did  this  time 
twelvemonths.      Every  man  will   then    have  one-third 
less  to  spend  upon  the  other  things  which  he  uses.  We 
thus  to  come  to  the  old  story  again — if  he  has  so  much 
more  to  spend  in  what  he  eats,  he  will  have  less  to  spend  in 
what  he  wears  ;  and  if  there  is  more  goes  to  the  baker,  and 
through  him  to  the  miller,  there  will  be  less  to  go  to  the 
draper,  and  to  the  wholesale  dealer.    You  will  then  have  less 
work,  while  you  will  have  more  to  pay  for  your  food.  Then  the 
masters  will  cry  out  at  their  short  profits  ;  then  there  will  be 
no  more  strikes  for  higher  wages.   It  is  the  old  thing  coming 
round  again,  and  I  believe  many  of  you  here  have  felt  it,  and 
that  you  are  come  here  to  see  whether  you  are  likely  to  get 
rid  of  the  cause.    It  will  not  be  got  rid  of,  however,  by 
throwing  up  your  caps,  because  a  lord  has  written  a  very 
ambiguous  sort  of  a  letter,  or  because  certain  honourable 
gentlemen  make  speeches,  the  meaning  of  which  you  cannot 
ti  ll,  and  indeed  they  do  not.  appear  to  comprehend  it  very 
clearly  themselves.  (Laughter.)  You  must  not  throw  up  your 
caps  and  fancy  you  are  going  to  have  the  Corn  Law  abo- 
lished without  thinking  of  it  by  any  such  adventitious  aid  as 
that,    It  will  have  to  be  done  by  your  own  right  arm, 
if  it  is  done  at  all.     (Loud  cheers. )      We  have  a  new 
class  in  this  country  that  I  think  are  more  deeply  interested 
in  this  question  than  they  have  been  yet  considered  to  be. 
I  wonder  if  we  have  any  people  here  that  have  got  any 
interest  in  railways  ?  (Loud  laughter  and  cheers.)   1  should 
think,  judging   by    that    response,  that    almost  every 
lady  and    gentleman    here    has   a  little  sympathy  iu 
that  direction.      (Renewed  laughter.)     Now  the  railway 
people  have  got — a  king!    (A  laugh.)     Kings  sometimes 
make  speeches,  though  we  never  expect  much  from  kings' 
speeches.     Cobbett  once  wrote  a  grammar  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  statesmen  how  to  write  better  kings'  speeches; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  your  railway  king  has  studied  that 
grammar.     (Loud  cheers  and  laughter.)     You  have  a 
"  king, "     aud    he    has    lately  been     railing    at  the 
League,  at  Sunderland.     He  is  given  to  railing  (laugh- 
ter), and  he  calls  the   League  a  "selfish"  body:  he 
denounces  us.      I  think  railway  kings  and  their  sub- 
jects are  more  deeply  interested  just  now  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  League  than  any  other  class  of  the  community. 
(Hear.)  Did  you  ever  take  a  look  at  the  trains  starting  from 
the  Leeds  or  Sheffield  station,  or  out  by  Ashton  ?    Y'on  who 
have  got  shares  iu  railways,  just  go  aud  take  stock  of  your 
business :  see  who  your  customers  are :  inquire  from  the 
secretary  or  one  of  the  directors  how  much  they  receive  for 
first-class  passengers,  how  much  for  second-class,  and  how 
much  for  third-class,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  under- 
staud  how  much  you  are  indebted  to  the  working  classes  for 
the  prosperity  of  your  lines.    Learn  where  the  cheap  trains 
go,  how  much  they  carry,  and  how  much  they  pay  ;  and  then 
just  make  a  little  calculation.    Here  is  John  Tomkins, 
his  wife,  and  seven  children  ;   they  earn  together  a  guinea 
a  week  :  his  wife  comes  and  says,  "  Johu,  I 'm  paying 
.Is.  2d.  more  for  flour  than  I  did  three  months  ago." 
"  Then,"  says  John,  we  must  give  up  the  trip  to  Alderley — 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  take  that."  (Cheers.)  Go  and  tell  your 
'•  king"  this.     They  sometimes  call  him  the  railway  Bona- 
parte.   Recollect  that  a  man  may  be  a  Napoleon  among  na- 
vigators, and  only  a  navigator  among  statesmen  !  ( Cheers  and 
laughter.)  I  am  not  happy  at  nick-names,  but  I  will  give  him  a 
title.  Heshallbeoueofthose  pasteboard  potentates  thatshuflle 
and  cut,  and  win  tricks — call  him  "  the  King  of  Spades  ! 
( Tremendous  hursts  of  laughter. )    I  do  not  know  how  it  is, 
but  there  is  nobody  who  attacks  the  League  but  you  may  be 
idmost  certain,  whatever  fame  or  reputation  he  had  before 
— you  may  take  it  for  granted,  I  say,  that  that  man  is  at  the 
end  of  his  tether,  he  is  just  at  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and 
that  all  his  public  fame  and  character  goes  overboard.  We 
were  attacked  by  an  ex-chancellor  once,  and  what  a  figure 
he  has  been  cutting  in  Punch  ever  since  !  (A  laugh.)  Then 
we  havehadmiuisters  attacking  Us,  prime  ministers  too,  who 
said  we  should  be  mad  if  we  persevered  for  Free  Trade. 
What  is  beeortfe  of  them  ?    And,  mark  my  words,  the 
railway    "  king"    will    turn    out    only  a  "  pretender." 
Depend  upon  it  people   will  soon  avoid  running  their 
heads  against  that  stone  wall   called    the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League.     (Loud  cheers.)      I  wonder  if  there  is 
any  man  who  has  laid  out  his  money  upon  railways 
that  has  not  bought  a  county  qualification.   (Hear.)  1 
cannot  imagine  a  man  showing  less  calculation  or  sound 
foresight  than  the  mau  who  lays  out  his  00/.  or  100/.  in  buy- 
ing a  couple  of  shares  in  a  railway,  rather  than  upon  a  free- 
hold qualification.  It  is  the  40s.  qualification  that  can  make 
railways  profitable,  by  giving  us  Free  Trade.  (Loud  cheers.) 
I  like  these  railways  too,  and  1  will  tell  you  why.    They  are 
carrying  common  sense,  that  is,  when  the  railway  king  does  not 
travel  upon  them,  into  the  agricultural  districts.  (Cheers 
and  laughter.)    The  great  proprietor  and  squire  in  the  west 
aud  south  of  England  have  all  been  anxious  to  have  rail- 
ways.   For  many  years  they  have  wanted  railways  to  their 
own  houses,  and  they  found  out  that,  if  they  are  to  have 
them,  they  must  come  to  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire,  for  there 
was  nobody  else  that  had  either  the  money  or  the  wit  to 
make  them.    That  makes  them  sympathise  with  the  pros- 
perity of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ;  they  come  into  contact 
with  business  men,  and  they  understand  men  of  business. 
They  are  beginning  to  feel  that  railways  are  the  ba- 
rometer of  the  state  of  trade,  as  you  all  will  find  it 
out    by-and-bye.     I   like  railways ;    they  are  drawing 
us  more  together;    they  are  teaching  the  landowner  to 
feel  for  the  manufacturer,  and  placing  the  manufacturer  upon 
better  terms  with  the  landowner.   1  wish  them  to  go  on;  but 
they  eauuot  prosper  uuless  you  have  something  to  carry  upon 
them.    The  more  trade  you  have — the  more  Free  Trade — 
the  more  profits  will  your  railways  bring.    Nobody  objects 
to  railways  now  ;  but  how  was  it  twelve  years  ago  with  the 
landlords  in  this  respect  ?    Twelve  years  ago,  the  Marquis  of 
Chandos  then,  but  Duke  of  Buckingham  now,  presided  at  a 
public  meeting  at  Salthill,  near  Windsor,  at  which  the  fel- 
lows of  Eton  College,  and  other  great  and  distinguished  men 
of  the  county  assembled,  to  celebrate  the  first  defeat  of  the 
Great  Westerp  Hail  way  Bill.  (Hear.)  What  do  these  gentlemen 
say  now  ?   Why  even  the  pope  himself  is  now  in  advance  on 
these  subjects,  and  they  are  only  some  ten  years  in  advance 
of  the  pope.    Is  it  not  just  as  possible  that  they  may 'be-as 
much  mistaken  about  their  true  interests  in  the  matter  of 
Free    Trade  as  they  were  in   the  case  of  railroads  ? 
This  is  encouraging.     Indeed   we  are  only  uow  about 
three  or  four  years  in  advance  of  the  monopolists  with 
our  arguments.    About  three  or  four  years  ago,  we  put  out 
placards  Slating  that  the  population  of  this  country  was  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  (lay    I  was  passing  by 
when  I  heard  a  man  with  a  shovel  in  his  hand  reading  it 
upon  the  wall.   "  That's  a  lie  any  how  !"  he  said.  (Laugh- 
ter.)   But  that  incredible  fact  at  that  time  has  been  so  well 


established,  that  now  even  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James 
Graham  admit  it  is  true,  and  arc  compelled  t>  acknowledge 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  large  and  in- 
creasing population.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  also  is  encourag- 
ing; it  shows  that  the  principle  we  contend  for  is  good,  and 
that  we  need  only  continue  the  efforts  hitherto  used  to  set 
ourselves  free.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  begins  to  be  seen  now  on 
all  hands,  that  the  present  Corn  Law  cannot  stand  ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  very  doubtful,  at  present,  what  we  shall  get  in- 
stead of  it.  Are  we  to  have  another  Corn  Law  ?  (Loud  cries 
of  No,  no.)  Are  we  to  have  a  sliding  scale  or  a  fixed 
duty?  (No,  no.)  Only  think  of  the  number  of  Corn  Laws 
we  have  had  during  the  last  few  years !  The  present  has 
been  in  operation  three  years,  and  now  we  are  talking  of 
getting  rid  of  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why  is  it  so?  Because 
just  now  there  is  a  probability  of  scarcity;  we  want  food, 
and  this  law,  which  Sir  John  Tyrell  tells  us  is  to 
give  us  "plenty,  aud  security  for  plenty,"  stands  in 
the  way  of  our  obtaining  it.  (Applause.)  It  is  a  law  at  once 
unnatural,  impolitic,  and  inexpedient,  and  meant  only  to 
suit  the  pockets  of  those  who  believe  themselves  interested  in 
its  continuance.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  will  be  attempts  made 
to  cheat  us  out  of  the  demand  we  make,  and  there  is  every  pro- 
bability that  those  attempts  will  succeed,  unless  we  as  Free 
Traders  stand  fast  to  the  principle  we  have  espoused, by  show 
ing  to  our  opponents  that  we  are  neither  to  be  used  nor 
abused  by  the  acceptance  of  either  a  sliding  scale  or  a  fixed 
duty.  ( Applause.)  I  think  we  have  made  out  a  sufficient  case, 
and  by  that  we  must  staud,  without  any  attempt  at  compro- 
mise. We  do  not  ask  to  be  benefited  at  the  expense  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  community  ;  I  have  all  along  repudia- 
ted that  idea ;  but  I  think  we  have  fully  demonstrated  that 
monopoly  is  the  bane  of  agriculture  :  aud  Peel  says  ditto  to 
it. — (Applause.)  And  we  shall  continue  to  labour  aud  to 
urge  this  cause,  whether  the  ports  be  immediately  opened  or 
not,  until  not  the  slightest  ground  is  left  to  the  monopolists, 
or  until  every  rag  and  vestige  of  the  protective  system  is 
done  away  with.  (Loud  applause.)  We  have  told  "them  iu 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  farmers  are  robbing  one 
another,  and  that  position  was  not  controverted  but  must  be 
acquiesced  in  by  all  who  are  in  any  way  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  But  since  the  close  of  Parliament,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  with  many  of  this  class  of  men, 
and  have  obtained  a  variety  of  statistics  and  details  on  the 
subject,  which  go  to  show  that  the  fanner,  instead  of  being 
a  gainer,  is  a  most  material  loser  by  this  so-called  system  of 
protection.  (Hear,  hear)  It  has  been  proved  to  me, 
that  the  better  off  the  fanner  is,  the  more  he  suffers  by  pro- 
tection. The  large  stock  farmers,  as  they  ore  called,  are 
more  seriously  injured  than  any  other  part  of  the  community. 
They  are  consumers  of  Indian  corn,  oats,  beans,  cheese, 
butter,  beer,  aud  of  all  other  taxed  articles,  and  they  are 
made  to  pay  artificial  prices  for  all  these  articles  for 
protection.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  now  had  thirty 
years  of  protection,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  time, 
the  farmer  has  been  the  dupe  of  every  blockhead  who 
gave  the  cry  of  "  protection  !"  But  it  is  not  enough 
that  we  demonstrate  the  iniquity  and  impolicy  of  these  laws, 
and  the  injury  they  inflict  upon  all  classes  of  the  community. 
We  may  make  this  clear  aud  unanswerable  by  the  most 
direct  and  logical  of  processes.  There  shall  not  be  found  a 
man  in  the  House  of  Cominpns,  with  any  pretension  to 
intellect,  who  shall  dare  to  controvert  it.  Yet  you  cannot 
carry  the  abolition  of  this  system  unless  yon  are  active  and 
energetic  in  putting  yourselves  in  a  position  to  have  the 
power  of  carrying  out  your  principles.  Talking  will  not  do 
it.  I  admit  we  can  show  our  enemies  are  wrong ;  but  still, 
you  cannot  make  men  do  right  unless  you  have  the  power 
to  compel  men  to  it.  I  believe  that  power  is  in  your 
hands.  We  have  done  something  already  by  resorting  to 
the  constitutional  weapons  of  war  which  have  been  already 
referred  to,  the  40s.  freeholders.  We  called  upon  the 
West  Riding  Free  Traders  this  time  twelve  months,  and 
we  asked  them  to  qualify  2000  voters,  to  rescue  that  country 
from  the  grasp  of  monopoly  ;  they  have  nobly  responded  to 
that  call.  (Cheers.)  They  have  put  2300  upon  the  register. 
(Loud  cheers.)  They  have  converted  the  majority  that' 
formerly  existed  in  favour  of  monopoly  of  1100,  into  a 
majority  of  1000  for  Free  Trade.  (Loud  cheers.)  Now  I 
ask  them  not  to  rest  satisfied  there.  1  ask  them  to  go  on 
again,  aud  by  the  same  process,  qualify  2000  more  by  the 
31st  of  next  January;  for  if  they  do  that  they  will  save 
themselves  much  trouble  and  expense  at  the  next  election. 
(Hear.)  An  election  must  come  in  twelvemonths,  or  a 
little  more.  A  contest  for  the  West,  Riding  of  Yorkshire  will 
cost  each  party  t'10,000,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  £1000 
between  now  aud  the  31st  January,  our  friends  may  induce 
as  many  more  to  buy  freeholds  as  will  render  a  contest  hope- 
less, and  thus  save  themselves  the  expense.  (Hear.)  I  ask 
them  to  put  themselves  in  the  same  positiou  as  South 
Lancashire.  We  have  a  majority  of  3000  iu  South 
Lancashire.  (Loud  cheers.)  Mark  the  extraordinary 
change  that  we  have  witnessed.  In  1841,  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  liberal  government,  the  Whig  committee 
of  that  time  took  the  registration  books  in  hand, 
and  looked  at  them  with  the  view  of  contesting  the  county. 
They  found  if  they  had  contested  it,  they  would  have  been 
in  a  minority  of  2000.  (Hear.)  Four  years  have  elapsed; 
the  League  took  the  registrations  in  hand.  South  Lancashire 
was  wholly  abandoned  by  the  so-called  Whig  party.  The 
League  took  the  registration  in  hand,  and  in  four  years  the 
minority  of  2000  has  been  converted  into  a  majority  of  8000. 
(Cheers.)  You  will  have  no  contest  in  South  Lancashire. 
(Renewed  cheers.)  Nobody  will  be  such  a  fool  upon  the 
side  of  the  monopolists  as  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  contest 
in  South  Lancashire.  We  have  a  majority  in  the  Manches- 
ter pollingJistrict  alone  large  enough  to  cover  the  monopo- 
list majority  in  idl  the  districts  where  they  have  one. 
(Cheers.)  We  made  an  appeal  to  North  Cheshire.  We 
asked  them  to  qualify,  to  put  themselves  into  a  majority ; 
and  they  have  done  so.  You  will  bear  the  particulars  when 
the  time  comes.  But  I  ask  them  now  not  to  rest  satisfied 
w  here  they  are.  I  am  jealous  of  North  Cheshire.  I  want 
to  see  the  county  (for  a  borough  in  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  sit),  so  safe  in  three  months'  time,  that  Mr.  Egerton  will 
not  think  of  coming  to  contest  it.  (Cheers.)  This  is  easily 
done.  North  Lancashire — aye,  we  shall  make  an  example 
of  the  monopolists  in  North  Lancashire.  (Cheers.)  There 
is  some  pluck  in  North  Cheshire  ;  but  they  are  a  poor, 
beaten,  coward,  craven  set  in  North  Lancashire.  They 
have  no  heads.  Make  light  work  of  them  in  North  Lan- 
cashire. (Loud  cheers.)  Why  they  have  turned  Lord 
Stanley  and  family  to  the  right  about,  and  set  up  their  own 
little  champion;  but  I  think  they  will  have  to  go  and  seek 
the  Derby  family  to  come  and  help  them  out  of  the  scrape; 
for  they  seem  sadly  in  want  of  a  leader.  (  Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) Middlesex  we  have  won  ;  South  Lancashire,  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  North  Cheshire,  South  Stafford- 
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shire,  North  Lancashire.  This  is  nothing  hut  a  basis.  Tins 
is  only  the  basis  of  our  operations  to  begin  with.  Having 
done  what  we  can  down  here,  we  must  now  appeal  to  the 
country  at  hu  ge  to  follow  our  example.  ( Hear,  hear,  and 
applause. )  Wherever  there  is  a  man  above  the  rank  of  on 
unskilled  labourer,  whether  a  shopkeeper,  a  man  of  the 
middle  class,  or  of  the  skilled  working-class,  thathasnotgota 
county  vote,  or  is  not  striving  to  accumulate  enough  to  get 
one,  let  us  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him ;  he 
is  not  tit  to  be  a  freeinau.  It  is  an  avenue  by  which 
we  may  reach  the  recesses  of  power,  and  possess  ourselves 
of  any  constitutional  rights  which  we  are  entitled  to  pos- 
sess. They  cry  shame  upon  us  for  inviting  the  people  to 
qualify.  Why,  the  revising  banisters  everywhere  have  not 
passed  the  qualifications  that  have  been  made,  and  have  not 
only  admitted  them  to  be  strictly  legal  and  right,  but  they 
have  gone  out  of  their  way,  and  said  that  they  considered  it 
honourable  for  men  to  purchase  property  with  the  view  of 
acquiriug  the  franchise.  For  myself  and  friends,  I  may  say 
that  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  enlist  as  many  of  the  counties 
as  possible  in  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  ;  we  have  a  list  of  20, 
and  we  intend  to  visit  every  one  of  them.  (Cheers.)  We 
will  have  them  orgamsed  on  the  plan  that  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  South  Lancashire,  under  the  superintendence  of 
our  excellent  chairman.  I  mention  this  to  account  to  our 
friends  for  the  neglect  of  many  visits  we  may  have  been  ex- 
pected to  pay  in  various  quarters.  They  must  allow  us  to 
proceed  with  this  registration  business;  for  asstuedly  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  There  is  nothing  that  will  so 
much  alarm  the  monopolists  as  to  be  told  that  the  League  has 
got  hold  of  the  cduuties.  What  are  their  pocket  boroughs 
in  comparison  with  South  Lancashire,  Middlesex,  and 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ?  With  these  con- 
stituencies to  back  them,  the  principles  of  Free  Trade 
would  be  found  more  powerful  than  all  the  borough- 
mongers.  Don't  let  any  friend  of  the  cause,  however,  enter- 
tain the  vain  hope  that  a  letter  from  any  noble  lord  will  secure 
the  full  triumph  of  the  Free  Trade  cause.  This  principle  for 
which  we  have  been  so  long  contending  will  prove  success- 
fid  when  the  Free  Traders  are  prepared  to  work  out  their 
own  redemption,  and  not  before.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have 
everything  to  encourage  us,  however ;  and  I  for  one  believe 
that  the  day  of  our  redemption  draweth  nigh.  (Applause.) 
But  we  must  not  relax  in  our  labours  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  must  be  more  zealous,  more  energetic,  more  laborious 
than  we  have  ever  yet  been.  When  the  enemy  is  wa- 
vering then  is  the  time  to  press  upon  him.  (Loud  ap- 
plausej.  I  call,  then,  upon  all  who  have  any  sympathy  in  our 
cause,  who  have  any  promptings  of  humanity,  or  who  feel 
any  interest  in  the  well-being  of  their  fellow-men,  all  who 
have  apprehensions  of  scarcity  or  starvation,  to  come  for- 
ward with  their  efforts,  to  avert  this  horrible  destiny,  this 
dreadfully  impending  visitation.  (The  honourable  gen- 
tleman resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud  and  prolonged  ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Henry  Ashworth,  of  Turton,  near  Bolton,  then 
stepped  forward,  and  was  received  with  great  applause.  He 
said:  It  requires  a  bold  man  at  the  conclusion  of  a  markct- 
*  day's  business  to  encounter  a  spectacle  like  this,  and  to 
undertake  to  communicate  something  which  themselves  do 
not  know;  but  the  task  is  still  more  difficult  when  we  re- 
member that  the  whole  field  of  our  agitation  has  just  been 
gone  over  by  our  worthy  friend  the  Member  for  Stockport, 
( Hear,  hear. )  However,  in  matters  concerning  the  League,  I 
find  we  have  only  to  apply  the  same  reasoning  and  the  same 
course  of  thinking  that  we  apply  to  our  own  businesses, 
and  the  affair  will  be  web'  understood.  Our  chairman 
lias  told  you  that  we  have  come  together  this  evening,  but 
he  baa  not  told  you  for  what  definite  object.  So  far  as  I  can 
tell  you,  I  think  I  may  as  well  put  it  in  this  shape  :  wheat 
lias  arrived  at  60s.  a  quarter,  and  is  going  upwards  ;  and  it 
is  now  time  to  sound  the  alarm.  (Hear,  hear.)  Those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  go  through  the  arguments  of  the 
League  will  not  have  forgotten  that  when  wheat  has  ranged 
from  109.  to  -15s.  or  00s.  a  quarter,  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  enjoy  a  reasonable  amount  of  prosperity  (hear, 
hear)  ;  but  when  wheat  has  arrived  at  (iOs.  a  quarter, 
and  has  got  up  occasisnally  to  65s.  or  70s.  or  more, 
we  have  been  steeped  in  adversity.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
don't  want  you  to  take  this  for  granted  simply  upon  my 
assertion.  We  shall  take  no  harm  if  we  pass  simply  before 
our  recollection  the  events  of  the  past  10  or  12  years. 
Looxing  at  the  years  1833  to  1833,  we  had  good  harvests 
mid  plenty,  and  a  season  of  prosperity.  From  i.s:>7  to  1842 
we  had  five  years  when  wheat  was  00s.  to  ttOs.  a  quarter, 
and  ranged  from  048.  far  nearly  the  whole  period.  At  that 
time  we  had  unexampled  adversity.  From  1N42  to  the  pre- 
sent lime,  wheat  hail  declined  in  price  from  (J5s.  to  15s.,  and 
wo  bud  again  partaken  of  prosperous  days.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Taking  tbese  three  periods  as  <  samples  which  we  have  not 
forgotten,  we  may  fairly  go  on  to  consider  that  now,  when 
we  have  passed  liOs.  again,  we  arc  on  dangerous  ground. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  (ids.  a  quarter  had  been  arrived  at,  in 
consequence  of  fcarcity — scarcity  which  was  attributable  to 
the  Almighty— it  would  have  been  our  business  and  our 
duty  humbly  to  submit  to  it  (hear,  hear);  but  if  00s,  a 
quarter  and  upwards  is  a  price  which  it  is  in  human  power 
to  prevent,  then,  I  say,  a  responsibility  rests  somewhere. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  We  find  tbat  in  times  of 
scarcity  iu  one  country  there  is  often  superabundance  in 
another;  ami  at  tlx  j  rc:wt:i  time  we  ure  aware  that  corn,  to  a 
vjwv  large  extent,  may  lie  imported  into  this  country  at  some- 
thing like  -ids.  to  15s.  a  quarter ;  and  if  we  can  command  the 
Tesewccs  of  other  countries  at  those  reasonable  rates,  the 
current  price  of  the  world,  we  have  no  business  to  pay  (JOs. 
n  quarter  or  upwards  for  tbe  benefit  of  any  class.  (Great  ap- 
plause.; Gentlemen,  we  come  now  to  consider  where  the 
responsibility  rests.  It  has  been  hinted,  that  by  an  order  in 
council  wheat  could  be  introduced  into  this  country  free  of 
fluty.  Now,  we  know  that  the  duty  this  day  is  17s.;  there- 
fore, if  we  had  foreign  corn  free  from  duty,  we  have  reasona- 
ble ground  to  suppose  that  we  should  not  be  paying  ISOs.  or 
upwards.  The  difference,  therefore,  betwixt  the  artificial 
price  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  and  the  general  price  of  the 
world  is  just  tin  mark  of  difference  between  prosperity  and 
adversity  to  us.  (Hear.)  Now,  gentlemen,  you  come  to 
consider  not  only  the  responsibility  which  lies  upon  tbe 
minister  who  has  to  do  an  act  of  justice  when  impending 
danger  stares  us  in  the  face,  but  we  have  also  to  consider 
that  we  have  a  duty  in  this  matter — that  we  ought  to  exer- 
cise not  only  our  wealth  and  influence,  but  our  intelligence 
to  compel  such  measures.  (  Hear,  hear,  and  great  ap- 
plause.) We  have  gone  on  for  seven  years  i  nsisting  upon 
Free  Trade.  Do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  because  the 
sliding  scale  will  be  removed  for  a  moment  that  you  then 
get  quit  of  it.  Beware  lest  political  tricksters  come  together, 


and  removing  the  sliding  scale,  fix  upon  you  a  fixed  duty. 
(Hear,  hear. )  You  have  been  working  seven  years  to  get 
quit  of  the  sliding  scale.  It  is  not  gone  yet,  but  hereafter 
you  may  have  to  work  seven  yenrs  more  to  get  rid  of  a  fixed 
'duty.  (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore  it  is  imperative  upon  you 
that  you  bestir  yourselves  strenuously  to  prevent  those 
awful  calamities  which  may  fall  upon  our  countrymen,  if  the 
price  of  com  is  not  speedily  reduced  and  the  impending 
danger  removed.  Mr.  C'obdcn  has  wisely  told  you  the  way 
in  which  this  is  to  be  done,  —  by  an  appeal  to  the 
registry.  I  will  now  tell  you  what  has  been  done  already 
by  argument,  and  by  pleading  the  cause  of  justice. 
We  have  removed  frcm  tbe  protectionists  all  those  pleas 
which  they  rested  upon  when  they  first  started  into  existence 
as  a  boely.  They  talked  of  inundating  the  country  with 
foreign  corn.  Nobody  talks  about  that  now.  Thoy  spoke 
of  breaking  faith  with  the  national  creditor.  Nobody  cries 
out  about  that<»ow.  They  spoke  of  many  other  burdens, 
more  especially  the  burdens  upon  land,  but  they  cam  ot  find 
them.  (Laughter.)  And  where  are  those  men  who  came 
forward  with  those  arguments  ?  What  has  become  of  the 
upholders  of  monopoly  ?  Where  are  the  advocates  we  once 
heard  of,  so  noisy?  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  What 
has  become  of  Dr.  Sleigh  and  his  master — you  know  whom  I 
mean  ?  (Laughter.)  Where  is  Dr.  Sleigh  ?  Gone.  Where 
are  Mr.  Game  Day  and  Mr.Feargus  O'Connor  ?  (Hear,hear. ) 
Well,  then,  gentlemen,  if  this  has  been  done  by  argument,  I 
trust  that  full  and  ample  justice  will  be  done,  and  that  we 
shall  not  be  content  to  take  for  the  next  seven  years  a  fixed 
duty.  (Hear,  hear.)  Who  are  the  parties  now  whom  we 
have  to  contend  with  ?  Mr.  Cobden  hits  summed  them  up 
iuto  a  very  small  compass,  as  far  as  regards  the  House  of 
Commons.  1  believe  they  are  very  few,  exceedingly  few ; 
for  those  who  are  themselves  practical  agriculturists  now  in- 
sist that  Free  Trade  is  the  best  thing  they  could  have  for  the 
agriculturists  themselves  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  those  proprietors 
who  have  their  title-deeds  at  home  are  not  afraid  to  encounter 
Free  Trade  (laughter) ;  but  there  is  a  small  and  noisy  party 
of  men  who  go  in  the  name  of  possessing  land,  but  who 
have  it  in  their  possession  mainly  for  a  political  object,  or  for 
keeping  up  a  great  head  of  game, — those  are  the  noisy  men 
you  have  to  deal  with.  (Hear.)  Now,  gentlemen,  consider 
for  a  moment  what  are  the  powers  and  appliances  you  have 
at  your  disposal  to  deal  with  them.  The  order  to  which  you 
belong  little  knows  the  responsibility  attaching  to  it ;  you 
little  know  the  moral  force  you  have  in  your  own  power. 
(Hear,  hear.)  You  have  been  trained  to  the  exercise  of  it 
for  a  short  time.  I  should  be  glad,  if  suffering  were  not 
involved,  if  you  had  another  seven  year's'  apprenticeship. 
You  have  now  gone  so  far  as  to  convince  the  thinking  por- 
tion of  the  country,  and  if  the  young  Free  Traders  of  Man- 
chester; Liverpool,  and  Leeds,  had  to  work  seven  years 
longer,  they  would  show  to  the  world  that  Free  Trade  prin- 
ciples are  good,  not  only  here,  but  everywhere.  (Hear, 
and  applause. )  I  know  "that,  in  anticipating  another  seven 
years  of  agitation  in  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  I  am  anti- 
cipating that  which  I  have  no  right  to  claim  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  done  their  duty  in  their  day.  I  know  there 
are  wound  me  those  whose  cheeks  are  furrowed  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  last  seven  years,  but  I  fully  believe  they  will 
endure  another  seven  years'  labour,  if  such  were  needful,  in 
the  same  cause.  (Applause.)  And  there  are  those  who  have 
made  large  saciibces,  pecuniary  sacrifices,  I  mean,  in  carry- 
ing out  this  object.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  have  not  yet  spent 
a  quarter  of  a  million  in  exposing  those  fallacies  and  un- 
truths, you  have  not  spent  that  sum  in  getting  rid  of  tbe 
grievous  injustice  you  have  endured;  audit' you  take  another 
quarter  of  a  million  to  get  rid  of  it,  it  will  be  the  cheapest 
purchase  you  ever  made  in  your  lives.  ( Hear,  hear. )  I  will 
not  detain  you,  but  I  will  remind  you  of  your  responsibilities. 
We  have  not  failed  to  remind  the  premier  of  his — let  us  not 
forget  to  remind  you  of  yours.  I  cannot  lay  claim  for  you 
that  you  have  been  the  parties  to  promote  the  speed  of  the 
race-horse,  but  I  do  claim  for  you,  and  the  party  to  whom 
you  belong,  that  you  are  the  Older  which  has  given  speed  to 
the  steam-engine,  and  from  that — shall  I  say  potentate,  or 
power? — that  great  civiliser  of  mankind,  comes  all  the  wealth 
and  importance  that  we  see  around  ;  and  shall  that  wealth 
and  importance  be  snatched  by  the  hands  of  a  few  ?  and  will 
you,  who  have  risen  up  from  an  order  which  has  the  civi- 
lising of  mankind  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  mind  that  that 
power  which  you  hold  is  not  laid  hold  of  by  a  power  which 
has  hitherto  been  thought  stronger,  but  which  is  far  feebler, 
than  that  which  you  possess.  (Hear.)  I  therefore  implore 
you,  as  you  would  spare  the  people  around  you  from  im- 
pending famine,  to  bestir  yourselves,  and  act  forcibly  as 
one  man,  and  the  sliding  scale  and  fixed  duty  are  for  ever 
done  with.  (Great  applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  calling 
upon  Mr.  Bright. 

John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  then  came  forward,  amid  loud 
and  long-continued  cheering,  and  said  :  Mr.  Chairman, — On 
looking  back  over  the  seven  years  during  which  we  have 
laboured  ill  this  great  cause,  I  am  led,  irresistibly,  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  there  are  many  thousands  of  members  and 
friends  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  whohave  been  from  the 
first  stimulated  and  sustained  by  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
sordid, th?  cruel, and  the  unnatural  character  of  the  enactment 
which  they  have  striven  to  repeal.  (Hear.)  Impressed  with 
this  feeling,  they  have  struggled  with  higher  motives  than 
those  low  and  party  considerations  which  too  often  influence 
those  engaged  iu  political  contests.  I  have  felt  from  the 
first,  and  I  feel  now  more  than  ever,  that  this  cause  is  too 
great  and  loo  holy,  too  important  for  this  country,  and  too 
momentous  for  the  world,  for  us  to  allow  anything  but  the 
highest  motives  to  stimulate  us  in  the  labours  we  undertake. 
(Hear,  and  cheers.)  !At  this  moment,  all  around  us  is 
strengthening  the  conviction  of  former  years;  all  around  us 
is  telling  us,  in  a  voice  louder  than  ever,  that  every  word  of 
reproach,  that  every  harsh  saying,  which  we  have  uttered 
against  the  Corn  Law,  has  not  by  any  means  conveyed  its  true 
character  as  it  is  now  exhibited  before  us.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.)  The  present  state  of  feeling  throughout  the  country  is 
one  that  we  must  all  understand — one  of  distrust  and  alarm. 
And  why  ?  Is  it  because  the  price  of  provisions  is  rising, 
and  that  there  is  an  apprehended  scarcity  before  us?  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Corn  Law  was  a  law  to  secure  plenty,  and 
to  secure  it  from  our  own  soil.  If  that  be  true,  then  in  this 
hour  of  apprehended  scarcity,  of  distrust,  and  alarm,  what  is 
there  to  which  we  should  so  readily  turn,  in  the  hope  of 
relief,  as  to  this  very  Corn  Law,  which  ha.s  been  pronounced 
to  be  the  height  of  legislative  wisdom.  ( I  [ear,  hear. )  And 
yet  no  man  looks  to  the  Corn  Law  to  save  us  from  this  evil. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  No.)  Kvcry  man  now  is  filled  with  the 
opiuiou  that  this  law,  which  has  been  palmed  upon  the 
people  as  a  law  to  secure  plenty,  has  in  reality  been  passed 


for  the  express  purpose  of  enacting  scarcity.  (Cheers.)  And 
when  our  object  for  years  past  ha*'  bec?i  to  repeal  this  law,  we 
have  been  met  by  men  in  every  grade  of  society,  from  the 
highesLtO  the  lowest,  and  by  the  monopolist  organs  of  tho 
prest,  with  the  assertion,  that  upon  its  continuance  depended 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  (  Hear,  hear.)  They  liavft 
said  especially,  that  without  this  law  there  could  be  nc/ 
good  home  trade ;  and  yet  everybody  now  knoVvs  Unit 
there  is  nothing  which  endangers  the  continuance  of  a  good 
home  trade,  so  much  as  the  occurrence  of  the  present  appre- 
hended scarcity.  (  Hear,  hear.)  They  said  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  high  prices  of  provisions  to  remunerate  tin; 
fanner,  and  that  high  prices  of  provisions  would  give  us  all 
high  prices  for  every  thing  that  we  had  to  sell  (hear,  hear)  ; 
and  yet,  just  in  proportion  as  provisions  rise,  that  state  of 
things  occurs  under  which  the  price  of  all  the  productions  of 
the  industry  of  the  people  must  inevitably  fall.  (  Hear,  hear, 
and  cheers.)  They  said  that  the  high  price  of  provisions 
would  give  high  prices  to  the  manufacturers,  steady  employ- 
ment to  the  operatives  in  all  the  branches  of  industry,  and 
high  wages  to  them  ;  and  yet  we  find  that  the  manufacturers 
already  are  looking  to  a  diminution  .of  the  prosperity  of  the 
last  12  months.  Workmen  are  not  now  so  sanguine  of  a 
further  rise  in  wages  as  they  were  three  months  ago.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  is  a  consciousness  in  the  public  mind  that 
every  statement  which  has  been  made  by  the  monopolists  is 
going  to  he  falsified,  and  falsified  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
blindest  men  may  see,  and  the  deafest  may  hear,  and  the 
most  obstinate  may  understand,  what  it  is  upon  which  de  • 
peuds  the  prosperity  or  the  suffering  of  the  great  mass  of 
population  of  our  country.  (Great  cheering.)  The  Corn 
Law — this  Corn  Law  especially — is  a  pet  law.  (Laughter.) 
It  was  passed  at  a  time  when  there  was  great  anxiety  on  the 
subject;  it  was  passed  avowedly  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the 
old  law,  to  prevent  an  excessive  rise  of  prices — to  prevent 
gambling  in  corn ;  to  put  down  the  Auti-Corn-Law  League. 
(Laughter.)  This  law  is  now  working;  you  have  it  before 
you,  as  if  it  were  some  model  machine  (hear),  but  you  don't 
see  the  inventor  pointing  out  the  beautiful  execution  of  his 
machine.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Is  there  a  man  living,  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  who  has  observed  the  working  of  the 
protective  system  for  the  last  30  years  who  did  not  know 
when  this  law  was  passed  that  it  was  but  a  fair-weather 
law?  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  like  "many  a  vessel  which  may 
put  out  to  sea  when  the  sun  shines,  and  there  is  a  light  wind, 
and  there  are  no  rocks,  and  no  breakers  a-head ;  but  it 
cannot  stand  a  gale  ;  no,  it  even  now  totters  and  trembles 
when  there  is  hut  the  prospect  of  a  gale.  (Immense  ap- 
plause.) Prices  now  are  reaching,  what  the  protectionists 
call  a  remunerating  point.  (Laughter.)  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
bringing  forward  this  law,  stud  that  he  wished  to  remove  the 
superfluous  protection,  and  to  give,  as  far  as  legislation  can 
give  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil — (that  is  to  the  landlords, 
who  are  not  cultivators) — (hear,  hear) — a  price  ranging 
from  54s.  to  58s.  per  quarter.  Well,  what  is  the  average  price 
now  ?  Not  more  than  5*s.,  but  somewhere  between  the 
very  poiuts  which  he  named  as  those  which  this  law  was  in- 
tended to  keep  as  the  permanent  price  of  corn.  Well,  then, 
Sir  R.  Peel  would  say  (any  man  would  say),  that  this  laiv 
had  exactly  served  its  purpose  (hear,  hear),  that  the  price  of 
corn  is  that  which  the  promoter  and  framer  of  this  law  pro- 
mised to  the  farmers  ;  and  yet,  people  are  very  much  afraid 
of  scarcity.  (Hear.)  We  have  had  rain  ;  up  to  the  middle  of 
August,  rain  for  weeks  ;  not  ordinary  rain,  but  torrents 
Then  we  had  three  weeks  of  fine  weather,  and  one  of  the 
Members  for  Oxfordshire  said,  at  an  agricultural  meeting, 
that  he  rejoiced  that,  owing  to  the  fine  weather,  prices  had 
not  risen  to  such  a  point  as  to  make  it  extremely  inconvenient 
for  those  who  were  anxious  to  maintain  the  Corn  Laws. 
(Laughter.)  But  after  three  weeks'  fine  weather,  it  pleased 
Providence  again  to  send  us  heavy  showers.  The  result  is, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  wheat  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  but  especially  in  the  north,  is  in  an  exceedingly 
bad  condition.  This  inferior  wheat,  is  brought  into  the  mar- 
ket ;  sold  in  far  larger  quantities  than  the  good  wheat,  re 
duces  the  average  price  to  Oils,  or  57s.,  and  keeps  the  duty 
up  at  17s  ;  whilst  good  wheat  is  selling  from  55s.  to  65s.,  and 
some  even  as  high  as  75s.  a  quarter.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.)  But  the  sliding  scale  has  effectually  put  a  stop  (or 
rather  this  Corn  Law*  has  put  a  stop)  to  the  gambling  ia 
corn.  Time  was  when  all  the  hostility  of  the  monopolist 
press  was  directed  to  those  unfortunate,  but  praiseworthy, 
individuals,  who,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  scarcity,  are 
venturous  enough  to  bring  us  a  supply  from  abroad.  But 
under  this  law,  the  boldest  men  dare  not  import  corn.  That 
is  the  object  of  the  law  ;  and  now,  when  it  is  fulfilling  its 
end,  and  we  have  only  about  500,000  quarters  of  wheat  in 
the  bonding  warehouses,  the  newspapers  are  saying,  "  How 
strange  it  is  that  those  men  who  aforetime  have  brought  us 
corn ;  those  men,  who,  in  former  years, have  been  the  special 
safeguards  of  the  country,  have  this  year  not  come  to  our 
relief? "  The  law  intended  that  they  should  not  come  to  our 
relief ;  and  it  is  now  working  precisely  as  was  intended  by 
its  authors.  It  is  to  prevent  a  trade  in  corn  (hear,  hear)  ; 
to  make  you  and  your  fellow-men — the  27  millions — work, 
and  work,  and  work,  and  scramble,  and  scramble,  and  starve 
it  may  be — aye,  in  order  that  out  of  the  produce  of  your  in- 
dustry— of  the  scanty  wages  of  the  many,  something  may  be 
taken  by  law,  and  handed  over  to  the  rich  and  to  the  great, 
by  whom  the  law  was  made.  (Hear,  hear,  and  great  cheer- 
ing.) But,  if  prices  are  rising  to  the  remunerating  point, 
according  to  the  protectionist  doctrines  everything  else 
should  be  rising.  But  the  city  articles  of  the  morningpapers 
are  remarkably  unanimous  as  to  the  price  of  funds ;  they  are 
down  considerably.  They  are  not  less  unanimous  as  to  the 
juice  of  railway  stock  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter)  ;  and  the 
feeling  of  every  individual  in  this  meeting,  and  the  universal 
feeling  throughout  all  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  is,  that  from  the  circumstance  that  the  price  of 
provisions  is  so  rapidly  rising,  there  must,  if  it  continues, 
very  rapidly  come  a  great  and  disastrous  change  in  the  state 
of  trade.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Standard  newspaper,  which 
alternates  between  an  affectation  of  superiorpiety  (laughter), 
and  the  most  unblushing  effrontery  and  audacity  in  its  state- 
ments, the  Standard  has  at  last  found  out  that  in  this  realm 
of  England,  beneath  the  benignant  sceptre  of  the  Queen, 
under  the  guidance  of  such  a  statesman  as  has  had  no  rival 
since  the  days  of  Chatham  (hear,  hear),  that  no  human 
being,  no  one  of  her  majesty's  subjects,  must  perish  of 
hunger.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  said  for  seven  years  that 
Providence  did  not  intend  that  man  should  perish  of  hunger. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  have  pointed  to  all  the  manual  riches 
which  are  around  us  ; .  and  to  the  riches  of  the  industry  and 
the  skill  of  the  people,  as  a  means  of  perpetual  supply  and 
abundance.  The  Standard  has  for  seven  years  heaped  all 
its  slanders,  and  poured  out  all  its  venom,  especially  upon 
the  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  address  you  from  this 
platform  (hear,  hear),  and  on  no  other  ground  than  this 
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that  we  asked  that  we  might  all  possess  thnt  simple  right, 
that  right  which  was  Riven  to  us  from  on  high,  that  right 
which,  with  your  help,  sliall  not  riuch  longer  be 
kept  from  us  (Immense  and  reiterated  cheering,  iu 
Which  the  concluding  words  were  lost.)  The  Siemdfrdjfaa 
Supported,  without  intermission,  a  law  whose  especial  object 
Was  tt)  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things  l&at,ithough  the 
rich  might  have  enough,  and  the  moderately  rich  might  not 
jsmrve,  Mill  the  poorest  of  the  poor  must  necessarily  he  driven 
into  the  earth.  ( Hear,  hear. )  Now,  what  are  the  impend- 
ing dangers  which  everybody  talks  about?  for  almost  every 
\naii  that  one  meets  has  a  peculiar  sharpness  about  his 
look.  (Laughter.)  There  is  on  extraordinary  earnest- 
Jicss  in  looking  at  the  newspapers  ;  one  subject  is  the  topic 
of  almost  every  conversation.  Is  it  because  the  grain 
market  is  deficient,  and  the  potato  crop  throughout  the 
country,  hut  especially  in  Ireland,  is  pronounced  a  failure? 
This  Is  not  a  new  visitation.  I  am  not  old  enough  to  recol- 
lect how  people  looked  when  there  was  a  failure  of  the  po- 
tato crop  in  Ireland  before ;  but  1  feel  quite  certain  that  so  long 
ns  I  live,  I  shall  never  forget  the  way  in  which  people  look  aud 
speak  at  the  present  time.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  had  visita- 
tions of  scarcity  before;  from  1810  to  181!)  we  had  very 
high  prices.  —  the  average  price  of  wheat  being  8Qs.  a 
quarter;  and  many  here  will  remember,  the  state  of  the 
country,  a-jct  especially  of  the  northern  districts  at  that  time. 
We  all  remember  oue  very  celebrated,  but  ever  to  he  deplored 
even*,  which  took  place  near  this  spot  in  the  year  lull). 
( '.tear,  hear.)  Many  will  recollect  that  great  numbers  of 
their  countrymen  were  sent  to  foreign  lands  ;  some  Buffered 
tipon  the  scaffold — (hear,  hear) ;— evils  of  the  most  fearful 
Character  threatened  the  country.  Another  period  some- 
what similar  came  from  to  18:12,  when  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  tils,  a  quarter;  and  we  can, all  recollect 
the  state  of  the  southern  counties  then.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Were  they  not  lit  up,  night  after  night,  with  the  blaze  of  the 
incendiarv  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Were  not  many  men  tried  before 
h  special  commission — transported,  hanged  ?  We  have  had 
ft  time  still  later,  from  1838  to  l«4^i,  when  the  price  of  wheat 
averaged  (ilis.  a  quarter;  at  that  time  we  all  kuow  what  hap- 
pened,—we  had  a  new  corn  law,  for  the  old  one  was  found 
no  longer  tenable,  and  we  had  something  like  an  insurrec- 
tion throughout  this  and  the  neighbouring  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Are  we  neveu  to  learn  anything  ?  or,  if  we  do.  shall 
Vy?  for  ever  fail  to  teach  our  rulers  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are 
"now  in  1846.  I  cannot  go  on  and  add  three  years 
t)  it,  and  tell  you  what  has  taken  place,  or  what  will  take 
place  in  the  coming  three  years;  hut,  if  the  three  periods  of 
which  I  have  spoken  have  taught  us  such  a  lesson,  shall  we 
not  discover  in  the  present,  and  iu  the  symptoms  of  the  pre- 
sent, that  there  are  dangers,  aud  great  dangers  a-head  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  future  is  before  us,  unknown  to  us; 
hiit  we  can  gather  much  of  what  it  will  be  from  the  lessons 
of  the  past.  (  Hear,  hear.)  But  all  facts  and  all  arguments 
seem  lost  upon  some  men.  We  had  no  interest  beyond  the 
interests  of  our  country  In  this  question.  Wiio  is  there  I 
should  like  to  know  connected  with  the  League,  who  finds 
himself  a  gainer  by  the  agitation  which  has  taken  place  ? 
We  did  not  come  into  existence  as  an  organization  to  over- 
throw the  Whig  ministry  then  in  power,  or  to  install  into 
olhce  the  men  who  are  now  in  power.  We  did  not  ask  that 
u  monopoly  should  be  done  away  with,  which  pressed  upon 
lis  only,  and  that  some  peculiar  privileges  should  he  given  to 
113.  We  did  not  ask  that;  we  should  go  to  Parliament,  although 
accident  has  sent  some  of  us  there.  (Applause.)  What  we 
Wanted  from  the  first  was,  that  this  unnatural  and  iniquitous 
law  should  he  denounced  on  all  hands,  and  repealed  by  the 
power  of  the  legislature,  and  that  the  people  throughout  this 
Country,  and  ultimately  throughout  the  world,  should  have 
freedom  to  work,  and  freedom  to  earn,  and  freedom  to  spend 
and  to  enjoy.  (  Hear,  hear,  and  great  cheering. )  It  is  con- 
solatory, however,  to  lind  that  difficult  as  it  has  been  to 
teach  some  men,  at  this  hour  there  is  a  much 
greater  teacher  than  we  are  at  work ;  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  surround  ns  with  difficulties  of  no  ordinary 
character  ;  and  many  ,vho  for  seven  years  have  been  deaf  to 
all  argument,  are  now  looking  anxiously  at  each  other,  and 
wishing  that  this  great  question  were  once  well  settled.  ( Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers.)  .lust  observe  the  condition  in  which  we 
are  placed.  Sir  James  Graham,  a  little  while  before  the  end 
of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  boasted  that  there  were 
450,000  quarters  of  grain  in  bond,  because  some  yea' s  ago 
there  happened  to  be  a  smaller  quantity  than  that.  Why,  it 
is  but  a  week's  consumption :  it  is  not  anything  to  rely 
greatly  upon.  He  actually  twitted  Lord  John  Russell  with 
having  unnecessary  fears  ;  and  he  said  he  thought  the  noble 
lord  must  be,  drawing  his  arguments  and  forming  his  con- 
clusions from  some  few  clouds  or  mists  which  he  had  seen 
on  the  Surrey  hills.  There  may  he  clouds  aud  mists  now 
before  Sir  James  Graham's  eye  (hear,  hear);  and  he  may 
learn  a  lesson  which  statesmen  should  always  learn,  that 
when  a  man  of  known  character  and  ability,  like  Lord  John 
Russell,  stands  forward  to  point  out  the  dangers  which  are 
a  bead,  that  it  becomes  a  statesman,  though  iu  office,  to 
hear  with  attention,  aud  not  to  meet  counsel  and  warning 
with  ridicule  such  as  this.  We  have  no  corn,  then,  in 
bond,  and  there  is  very  little  on  the  Continent  for  us  to  buy. 
(Hear,  hear.)  You  have  heard  already  that  other  countries 
have  prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn  from  the  high  prices 
and  scarcity  existing  in  them.  Now,  if  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  Corn  Laws  were  abolished,  every  quarter  of  grain 
we  should  get  from  abroad  could  only  he  brought  here  at  a 
very  high  price.  If  the  ports  are  opened,  there  will  be  a  scram- 
ble over  Europe  for  grain  to  bring  to  England;  for  as  we 
are  the  wealthiest  nation,  we  should  be  first  supplied  iu  the 
world's  market.  But  what  arc  the  consequences  to  the  people 
abroad  ?  Prices  ruse  there  unnaturally,  and  high  prices 
there  produce  precisely  the  same  effect  as  they  do  here. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  when  manufacturers  aud  merchants 
wish  to  send  out  their  cloth  and  their  yarn  to  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  they  will  find  the  people  there  paying  'Js.  (id.  for 
their  flour  instead  of  Is.  8d.,  aud  having  just  so  much  less  with 
which  to  purchase  the  manufactures  usually  exported  from 
this  country.  (Cheers.)  Some  two  years  ago  a  gentleman, 
a  doctor,  I  believe — Whether  of  divinity  or  law  I  know  not — 
spoke  of  some  millions  ot  our  population  vvho  "  rejoiced  iu 
potatoes."  Many  uiithiidii'igmcn  might  fancy  that  was  not 
a  very  lamentable  condition;  but  now  they  find  out  their 
mistake.  J  low  comes  it  that  such  a  large  portion  of  the  po, 
pulation  of  this  kingdom,  I  will  not  say  "  rejoice,"  but  exist 
mainly  on  potatoes  ?  Time  was,  when  our  forefathers  did 
not  eat  many  potatoes.  The  time  will  come,  !  trust,  by  the 
exertions  of  this  League,  when  onrposterity  sliall  only  eat  po- 
;^M$VWty^**^Vjlfc§l|>cin,  and  sliall  have  as  much  bread  as 
y^j^ecjBia^yttMWJ C  beers. )  But  under  present  circum- 
stances, withjiiv^'iniylkiis  at  least  of  the  population  in  Ire- 
jattd,  iHW  a  veiy'laitafjmiber  in  England  living  upon  pola- 
ois— if  potatoes  f<ul>  ivjjcre  anything  else  to  which  they 


can  go  ?  Where  is  there  a  lower  food  ?  Is  there  anything 
between  potatoes  and  hunger  and  starvation?  (Heal-.)  It 
is  an  easy  thing  to  talk  of  famine.  I  have  often  tried  to 
picture  to  myself  what  famine  is;  but  the  human  mind 
is  not  capable  of  drawing  any  form  or  any  scene  that 
will  realise  the  horrors  which  ore  included  in  that  term. 
The  men  who  made  the  Cum  Law  are  totally  ignorant  of 
what  it  means.  The  agricultural  labourers  know  something 
of  it  in  some  counties — the  worst  farmed  counties  in  the 
kingdom ;  aye,  and  there  are  some  hand-loom  weavers  in 
Lancashire  who  know  what  it  is.  I  saw  the  other  night, 
late  at  night,  a  light  in  a  cottage  window,  and  the  loom  busy 
at  work,  the  shuttle  flying  rapidly.  It  ought  to  have  aeheer- 
ftll  sound,  and  naturally  it  has  a  cheerful  sound  ;  but  when 
it  is  at  work  near  midnight,  when  there  is  cave  upon  the 
brow  of  the  workman,  lest  lie  should  not  be  able  to  secure 
thai  which  will  maintain  his  wife  and  his  children,  then 
there  is  a  foretaste  of  that  which  is  meant  by  the  term 
"famine."  (Hoar.)  Oh,  if  these  men  who  mode  the  Corn 
Law,  if  these  men  who  step  in  between  the  Creator  and  his 
creatures,  could  for  only  one  short  twelvemonth — (1  would 
inflict  upon  them  no  harder  punishment jfer  .all  their  guilt) 
— if  they  for  one  single  twelvemonth  might  sit  at  the  loom 
and  throw  the  shuttle  (great  cheering) — I  will  not  ask  that 
they  Should  have  the  rest  of  the  evils;  I  will  not  ask  that 
they  should  he  torn  by  the  harrowing  feelings  which  must 
exist,  when  a  beloved  wife  and  helpless  children  are  Buffering 
the  horrors  which  this  Corn  Law  has  inflicted  upon  millions. 
(Renewed  cheering.)  But  famine  in  Ireland  is  found  to  be 
very  serious.  There,  if  it  come,  it  will  come  to  vast  multi- 
tudes; for  there  is  no  great  middle  class,  and  no  capitalist 
class,  which  can  keep  the  people  employed,  and  feed  them, 
though  it  be  scantily,  during  a  period  of  scarcity.  Famine 
becomes  a  serious  thing  to  men  at  head  quarters,  not  when 
one  weaver  starves  quietly,  but  when  multitudes  are  involved, 
for  multitudes  will  never  Starve  quietly.  (Hear.)  The  cord 
is  now  .stretched,  and  it  may  he  stretched  too  far;  it  may 
break.  It  is  this  which  causes  anxiety  to  Government;  it  is 
this,  if  anything,  which  wjul  cause  them  to  open  the  ports 
first,  and  to  repeal  the  Corn  Law  afterwards.  The  evil  which 
now  exists  cannot  be  prevented,  but  it  mtiy  be  greatly  miti- 
gated. Suppose  that  we  had  had  no  Corn  Law,  how  changed 
would  have  been  our  position  !  I  saw  a  circular  to-day  from 
a  Liverpool  cotton  broker,  from  which  it  appears,  that  in 
Liverpool  we  have  at  least  tight  or  nine  months'  stock  of 
cotton,  an  article  that  comes  almost  entirely  from  one  coun- 
try, and  at  the  same  time  another  and  a  very  large  crop  is 
being  gathered  in  the  United  States,  aud  is  now  coming 
down  to  the  ports  for  shipment  to  Great  Britain.  We  havo 
from  oue  to  two  years'  stock  of  tea  in  the  country  ;  a  large 
supply  of  coffee,  of  indigo,  and  of  spices  of  various  kinds. 
How  comes  it  that  these  things  find  their  way  to  England, 
and  that  Englishmen  find  the  market  well  supplied  with 
them ;  aud  yet,  that  of  this  article  of  food,  Without  which 
man  cannot  live,  there  is  almost  a  perpetual  scarcity  ?  How 
do  these  other  articles  come  here  ?  Your  merchants  send 
for  them,  or  foreign  merchants  send  them  here  ;  your  ships 
bring  them;  your  sailors  navigate  the  ships  that  bring 
them.  All  the  means  by  which  the  treasuries  of  the  world 
are  ransacked  for  your  supply  arc  just  as  much  at  your 
command  to  bring  you  grain  from  every  country  under 
heaven — for  there  is'no  country  probably  in  which  wheat 
will  not  grow— aud  it  is  just  that  article  of  all  others 
which  you  might  bring  to  this  country  from  any  other  coun- 
try, and  you  would  lie  sure  to  find  a  market  for  it.  (Cheers.) 
All  this  is  very  plain ;  1  am  almost  ashamed  to  re-state  these 
things  at  this  meeting;  I  feel  thai  instead  of  our  being  the 
teachers  and  professors,  and  you  the  students  in  tins  school 
of  political  economy,  we  are  here  all  upon  a  level,  and  all  fit 
to  go  forth  as  apostles  and  missionaries  iu  this  great  cause  ; 
yet  we  must  reiterate  these  things  until  the  hour  wlieu  the 
Corn  Law  shall  be  abolished ;  aud  theu  we  must  reiterate 
them,  that  the  world  may  know  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  this  country  have  at  length 
acted.  The  scarcity  which  now  threatens  us  has  found  in 
the  minds  of  almost  all  men  a  very  ready  remedy.  Of  all 
things  the  Corn  Law  will  soon  he  the  most  despised  aud 
hated.  It  stands  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  is  universally 
suspected.  (Laughter.)  If  anybody  has  lost  anything,  the 
chances  are  that  it  is  in  that  man's  pocket.  (Laughter ).  If 
any  calamity  befal  the  country  all  men  turn  at  once  to  the 
Corn  Law  ;  even  those  who  have  been  cherishing  it  as  our 
greatest  safeguard.  The  newspapers  are  now  decrying  it ; 
a  noble  lord,  you  have  heard,  has  written  a  letter  against 
it,  and  he  attributes  its  coining  destruction  to  destiny. 
(Laughter.)  Perhaps  it  was  destiny  that  put  on  the  Con: 
Law  ?  No  ;  it  was  noble  lords  and  great  landed  proprietors, 
who  happened  to  govern  a  hoodwinked  people,  who  passed 
that  law  ;  but  now  we  are  no  longer  hoodwinked ;  we  know 
quite  as  much  of  this  law  as  any  noble  lord  or  great  landed 
proprietor ;  aud  it  is  precisely  because  we  kuow  it  and  un- 
derstand its  working  from  beginning  to  end  that  the  destiny 
of  the  Corn  Law  is  fixed.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  take  it  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  will  open  the  ports.  (Hear,  hew.)  I  cannot 
imagine  that  if  there  be  any  truth  iu  the  statements  which  we 
have  heard  from  Ireland,  he  can  long  hesitate  as  to  his 
course.  A  Cabinet  Council,  it  is  said,  is  called  for  Friday  ; 
but  we  must  not  trust  to  accidents  of  seasons,  or  to  Cabinet 
Councils;  there  will  he  something  more  to  be  done,  and 
something  very  serious  ;  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  but 
some  of  those  who  would  gladly  see  the  ports  open,  think 
that  that  measure  would  be  sufficient  to  still  the  coming 
storm  ;  and  then  wheu  it  is  just  passed  over,  the  door  would 
shut  again,  as  of  old,  find  we  should  go  on  quietly  as  before. 
They  much  mistake  the  character  of  this  agitation  who  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  any  rag  of  the  Corn  Law  can  long 
continue  to  exist.  (Great  cheers.)  We  know  quite  well 
the  position  of  the  questiou  now  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  of  it 
by  the  course  which  every  other  great  question  has  taken, 
we  may  be  assured  that  the  destiny  of  the  Corn  Law  is  fixed. 
But  I  have  seen  one  or  two  other  questions  which,  when 
they  have  approached  their  settlement,  have  been  short  of  a 
complete  and  honest,  aud  just  settlement,  because  men  did  not 
adhere  to  the  principles  which  had  animated  them  in  their 
agitation.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  it  will  not  be  so  with  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  their  oppres- 
sions that  have  made  this  League  :  and  so  long  as  there 
shall  be  but  a  feather's  weight  pressing  upon  the  industry  of 
the  people  of  this  country — so  long  as  one  ounce  of  food 
shall  he  kept  beyond  the  shores  of  Britain  by  legislative 
enactment — so  long,  I  believe,  there  will  he  determination 
enough  in  this  county,  and  in  the  counties  which  you 
have  led,  to  rise  up  and  protest  agains*  such  an  in- 
vasion of  .your  rights,  (Loud  cheering.)  Of  conviction 
throughout  the  country  there  is  enough  to  do  anything 
with  the  Corn  Law — except  to  keep  any  of  it  on.  (Hear.) 
Every  town  is  almost  unanimous;  many  intelligent  land- 
lords are  with  us;  nearly  every  intelligent  and  lirst-rale 


farmer  is  friendly  to  our  views ; — how  then  should  it  hap- 
pen that  there  is  a  danger  that  auy  of  the  Corn  Law  should 
he  left  on  ?  Because  we  trust  to  men  that  are  at  head- 
quarters. (Hear.)  Some  men  think  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as 
some  time  ago  he  assumed  a  partnership  with  Providence!  in 
giving  us  two  or  three  years  of  good  trade,  may  be  safely  relied 
upon  in  this  hour  of  our  necessities.  Others  think  that  what 
Lord  J.  Russell  pointed  out,  ifa  fixed  duty  of  ."is.  is.  or  "is. 
could  be  had.  there  could  be  bo  harm  in  taking  that  which 
so  wise  a  man  recommended.  (Hear.)  Now  recollect  that 
these  wise  men  supported  the  Cora  Law  from  1818  down- 
ward ;  that  they  were  instrumental  in  passing  it  and  in  de- 
fending it;  recollect  that  they  never  found  out  it  was  a  bad 
law  till  we  told  them  so,  in  a  voice  that  was  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood. (Hear,  and  great  applause.)  Then  you  may  con- 
clude from  this,  that  if  we  relax  iu  ourexertions — if  this 
League  were  to  settle  doyvn,  and  we  were  all  to  go  back  to 
our  nomes  and  counting-houses, — no  more  [meetings,  no 
more  lectures,  and  especially  no  more  county  qualifications — 
the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one,  and  far  greater,  that  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  would  have  to  suffer 
under  that,  great  abandonment  of  duty  of  which  we  should  be 
guilty.  (Hear.)  Well,  then,  I  will  not  put  a  resolution  to 
this  meeting  ;  but  I  will  assume  that  it  is  the  universal  opi-  ■ 
nion  of  this  meeting,  and  of  all  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  that  the  Corn  Law,  whether  as  a  prohibitive  law, 
or  as  asliding-scale  of  certain  amount,  or  as  a  scale  of  some- 
what smaller  dimensions,  has  been  proved  to  be  a  law  de- 
structive of  the  true  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
and  delusive  even  to  those  for  whose  especial  benefit  it  was 
said  to  he  passed.  (Applause.)  And  further,  that  having 
had  so  long  experience  of  this  law,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
have  any  more  of  its  character,  any  of  its  kinsmen,  even  of 
the  most  distant  relationship  ;  but  the  whole  family,  from 
beginning  to  end,  shall  be  for  ever  expatriated  and  driven 
from  these  islands.  (Loud  and  continued  cheering.)  Sir 
R.  Teel  would  greatly  rejoice  his  greatest  political  opponents 
ifhe  would  propose  a  fixed  duty.  He  has  argued  against  it 
most  conclusively  ;  he  has  been  charged  with  having  run 
away  with  the  Whig  garments ;  and  certainly  that  charge 
would  he  true  to  the  very  letter,  if,  after  all  he  has  said  and 
all  he  has  learned,  he  were  to  come  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  ask  the  Whigs  to  help  him  to  put  on  the 
Whig  fixed  duty.  (Hear.)  I  do  not  believe  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  such  a  child  in  statesmanship  as  to  do  that.  From 
all  I  have  been  able  to  see  and  read  of  him,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  whatever  his  faults  may  be  as  a  states- 
man, he  does  hope  that  future  times  shall  speak  of  him  as  a 
man  who  did  some  good  to  the  country  over  which  he  was 
called  to  rule,  lie  has  stated  that  he  does  look  to  the  time 
when  his  name  is  to  be  read  amongst  those  who  are  not 
wholly  to  be  despised  by  posterity.  Then,  ,  is  there  in  the 
whole  range  of  politics,  of  legislative  action,  any  single  ques- 
tion upon  which  he  could  base  so  great  a  name  as  on 
this  ?  Is  there  any  principle  so  worthy  of  the  highest  states- 
manship, and  the  purest  patriotism  ?  I  have  some  hope  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  see  this ;  that  he  will  not  fall  into  the 
trap  which  his  political  adversaries  have  set  for  him  ;  that  he 
will  not  support  that  principle  of  a  fixed  duty  which  he  has 
constantly  for  the  last  two  yeurs  said  was  altogether  unsound 
and  untenable  ;  but  that,  as  his  policy  has  been  signalised  by 
relaxations  in  the  commercial  code,  he  will  now  complete  the 
work  he  has  begun,  by  carrying  out  fully  upon  the  statute- 
book  a  principle  so  essential  to  his  country's  safety.  (Ap- 
plause.) It  rests  with  us  to  say  whether  he  shall  do  so  or 
not.  (Hear.)  We  have  no  change  of  tactics  to  offer  you. 
We  have  no  sudden  blow  to  propose  by  which  we  hope  to 
abolish  the  Corn  Law.  Seven  years'  work,  aud  the  re- 
sults of  seven  years'  work,  have  shown  how  far  we  have 
acted  wisely.  There  must  be  no  faltering  for  the  future  ; 
everything  that  is  past  stimulates  us  to  go  on  in  the  same 
course.  Some  two  years  ago,  I  believe  it  was,  that  the  col- 
lection of  a  large  sum  of  money  brought  out  the  declaration 
that  the  League  was  a  great  fact.  We  knew  it  at  the  time 
(laughter);  we  have  worked  that  it  should  become  a  great 
fact;  it  is  a  much  greater  fact  now  than  it  was  then, 
(Cheers,  and  laughter.)  And  if  the  collection  of  that  sum 
was  sufficient  to  cause  such  a  declaration,  1  have  no  doubt 
that  if  necessity  be  shown  for  it,  we  couid  collect  a  much 
larger[sumnow,andcallforth,ifnced  he,astill  stronger  decla- 
ration. (Great  cheering.)  But  still  I  look  more  to  the  spon- 
taneous and  ardent  action  of  the  people.  (Hear.)  The  money 
which  they  subscribed  is  an  undeniable  test  of  their  zeal ; 
but  there  is  another  that  is  not  less  so,  and  that  is  in  con- 
tinuous action  in  their  several  localities.  (Hear.)  We  have 
not  heard  much  from  the  monopolist  press  as  to  our  county 
registration,  for  very  good  reasons.  The  Standard  had  a 
paragraph  when  the  Middlesex  registration  was  concluded, 
which  amused  me  greatly.  He  said :  "  Yesterday  the  Mid- 
dlesex registration  closed  at  such  a  place  (naming  one  of  the 
districts).  We  may  just  say  in  passing,  that  this  year's  re- 
gistration lias  not  been  signalised  by  any  of  those  remark- 
able and  interesting  features  by  which  several  other  preceding 
registrations  had  been  distinguished."  (Laughter.)  One  only 
remarkable  thing  was  this,  that  the  Free  Traders  had  ob- 
tained a  majority  of  between  1000  and  1600  upon  the  regis- 
tration for  Middlesex.  (Hear,  and  applause.)  Well,  now, 
Colonel  Wood,  who  sits  for  Middlesex,  knows  quite  well 
— as  well  as  I  do — that  his  day  for  Middlesex  is  gone ; 
aud  that,  if  he  means  to  go  to  Parliament  again,  as  a 
protectionist,  he  must  look  out  for  some  place  where  Free 
Traders  cannot  disturb  him.  (Laughter.)  If  South  Lan- 
cashire, the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  North  Lancashire] 
North  Cheshire,  Middlesex,  and  South  Staffordshire, — 
if  these  counties  aud  divisions  of  counties  are  ready 
to  pronounce  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  by  the  return  of 
men  who  are  members  and  friends  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  to  Parliament  at  the  next  election — it  is  producing 
its  effect  now  on  the  mind  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  (Hear.)  He  is 
not  the  man  to  stop  till  the  election  comes ;  he  knows  that 
if  the  votes  be  on  the  register,  the  men  will  he  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  there  has  never 
been  in  the  lifetime  of  the  oldest  man  amongst  us,  nor  for 
generations  hack,  any  lever  so  potent,  so  all-overturning  of 
evils  in  legislation,  as  this  scheme  of  the  40s.  freeholds  for 
the  conuiies.  (Applause.)  Oh,  I  wish  it  were  spread  all 
over  the  kingdom  ;  I  wish  Scotland  had  the  40s.  freeholds  ; 
I  have  been  there  lately,  and  I  come  back  with  the  warmest 
admiration  for  a  people  wlo  have  a  love  of  freedom  which  I 
fear  we  cannot  equal.  They  have  no  10s.  freeholds ;  if 
they  had,  ]  believe  there. is  not  a  county  in  Scotland  that 
would  at  the  next  election  return  a  monopolist  to  Parlia- 
ment. We  htive  the  weapon  here;  their  hands  are  tied.  Let 
us  keep  this  weapon  bright ;  let  us  use  it.  bravely ;  and  you 
may  rely  upon  it  that  no  trick  of  statesmanship,  uo  combi- 
nation of  parties,  no  power  %f  the  sordid  oligarchy  by  which 
the  Corn  Law  was  passed,  can  in  any  degree  turn  back  that 
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weapon,  or  prevent  it  from  winning  for  the  people  of  this 
country  every  right  to  which  they  are  entitled.  I  Great  cheer- 
ing.) Not  n  week  ago  this  ball  \v:is  filled  by  a  meeting 
almost  as  large  as  this — a  meeting  which,  I  cannot  but 
think,  biul  an  object  kindred  to  our  own.  (Hear.)  We 
would  feed  the  body  ;  we  would  give  every  man  the  means 
of  living:  they  would  give  to  every  man  the  means  of  culti- 
vating that  which  is  of  more  value  than  the  body.  On  that 
occasion  tiie  distinguished  chairman,  in  a  speech  which  I 
heard  with  more  delight  than  1  can  possibly  express,  alluded 
to  the  unfortunate  poet,  Chattertoii,  whom  he  spoke  of  as 
"  the  wondrous  boy  of  Bristol."  That  "  wondrous  boy," 
when  not  more  than  IB  or  17  years  of  age,  wrote  a  poem 
which  he  styled  "  A  Prophecy,"  and  not  inaptly  styled  it, 
foi  the  tnte  noet  is  always  a  prophet.  ( Hear,  hear. )  lie  said — 
"  Commerce  o'er  Bondage  shall  prevail, 
Free  as  the  winds  that  till  her  sail ; 
When  she  complains  of  vile  restraint, 
And  power  is  deaf  to  her  complaint, 
1  ,ook  up,  ye  Britons  !  cease  to  sigh, 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh.'' 
( Much  cheering.)  He  some  eighty  years  ago  foresaw  a  day 
vhen,  through  the  spread  of  manufactures  and  commerce, 
there  would  be  a  new  people  created  in  this  kingdom,  and 
with  a  new  people  a  new  mind,  and  with  a  new  mind  a  new 
power, — a  power  which  should  cope  with  the  elements  of 
despotism,  which  he  saw  then  gathering  and  strengthening 
themselves  for  the  enslavement  of  bis  country.  (Hear.) 
Now,  it  comes  to  us  to  fuliil  that  which  he  foretold.  This 
hall  in  which  we  are  assembled  is  consecrated  to  freedom. 
Who  is  there  in  this  kingdom  who  does  not  look  at  times 
to  the  Free  Trade  Hall  of  Manchester,  either  with  fear  that 
he  may  be  deprived  of  something  that  he  unjustly  holds,  or 
with  hope  that,  from  it  shall  go  forth  a  voice  which  shall 
ring  from  side  to  side,  and  shall  pronounce  the  doom  of  the 
very  worst  law  that  ever  disgraced  the  statute  book  of  this 
country?  (Cheers.)  We  have  worked  for  seven  years,  and 
we  have  been  trusted.  We  may  have  made  blunders,  but 
we  have  wished  to  do  honestly  and  wisely  —  (cheers;— -I 
dare  say  we  have  far  more  confidence  placed  in  us  than  we 
deserve  ( No,  no,)  ;  but  at  any  rate  we  strive  to  deserve  all  we 
have.  (Cheers.)  Bely  upon  it,  if  you  will  go  on  as  vou 
have  gone  for  seven  years  past,  every  year  increasing  in 
strength,  there  are  none  of  those  who  have  championed 
your  cause,  and  to  whom  you  have  entrusted  the  carrying 
out  of  your  will,  who  will  for  a  moment  withdraw 
from  this  contest,  until  it  shtdl  be  completely  won. 
(  lienewed  cheers. )  We  war  not  with  any  right  of 
any  man;  we  war  with  a  law  which  all  men  are 
beginning  to  doubt,  and  which  most  intelligent  and 
good  men  hate.  We  want  to  substitute  for  that  law  the 
original  chatter,  by  which  men  have  a  light  to  live  and  to 
earn,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  earnings — "And  God 
said,  behold  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed  which 
is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which 
is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed,  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat." 
W;is  this  Scripture  written  only  for  our  first  parents  ?  Was 
it  intended  only  for  those  who  should  inhabit  that,  to  us, 
most  distant  land,  or  was  it  an  universal  promise  and  bene- 
diction ?  Was  it  not  given  forth  by  inspiration  that  man- 
kind, till  the  end  of  time,  till  the  world  should  be  wrapt  in 
flame,  should  trust  in  Him,  who  gave  that  promise  ?  And 
f  we  thus  believe, — how  dreadful  the  abandonment  of  duty, 
bow  awful  tiie  crime,  not  less  than  that  of  those  who  matte 
the  Corn  Law,  if  we  step  back  from  our  place,  if  we  fail  in 
the  work  we  have  set  ourselves,  which  is  to  abolish  the  law 
that  restricts  the  bounty  of  Providence,  and  to  establish  this 
original  and  heaven-given  law,  which  will  give  plenty  to  all 
the  earth ! — The  honourable  gentleman  resumed  Ids  seat 
amidst  most  enthusiastic  cheers. 

Mr.  John  Brooks  said,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  delighted 
the  meeting  by  their  eloquent  addresses.  Mr.  Bright  had 
remarked,  most  truly,  that  the  sliding-sca'ie  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  worse  than  the  old  law.  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Ash- 
worth,  and  himself,  were  of  the  deputation  sent  up  to  op- 
pose the  sliding  scale,  and  he  ( Mr.  Brooks )  told  Lord  Hipon, 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  it  was  infinitely 
worse  than  the  old  law.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  present  at  the 
time,  and  said  immediately,  "  How  do  vou  make  that  out, 
Mr.  Brooks?"  To  that  he  (Mr.  Brooks)  replied,  "I'll 
make  it  out  in  a  minute."  (Cheers,  and  great  laughter.)  He 
told  him  that  the  old  scale  bad  a  jump  in  it,  and  admitted 
com  before  it  come  to  a  starvation  price  ;  but  that  the  present 
was  a  dragging  scale,  which  made  a  full  stop  in  the  middle, 
and  made  the  trade  in  corn  so  uncertain  that  speculators 
wotr  afraid  of  entering  into  it,  and  thus  the  people  would 
be  left  for  two  or  three  months,  with  bread  at  a  famine 
price,  before  supplies  would  be  sent  for.  This  was  what  he 
told  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  truth  of  his  statement  might  be 
soon  realised.  In  the  old  law  there  was  a  jump;  but  there 
was  a  wide  difference  between  j (imping  and  standing  still. 
(Great  laughter.)  He  wits  aware  the  ladies  would  expect 
him  to  say  something  about  sugar  ( continued  laughter), 
but  upon  that  point  he  would  be  very  brief.  The  duty  upon 
sugar  was  different  from  that  upon  tea.  Tea  paid  so  much 
per  pound,  and  was  continued  the  same  from  year  to  year,  but 
with  regard  to  sugar,  the  duty  was  fixed  every  year.  Now 
When  Sir  Bohert  Peel  came  into  oflice  in  1841,  and  began 
bis  trimming  with  the  tariff,  he  refused  to  grapple  manfully 
Witt  the  sugar  question.  He  knew  the  Whigs  were  knocked 
out  of  oflice  by  a  sugar  hogshead,  and  therefore  he  was  afraid 
of  meeting  a  similar  fate.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Sir 
Robert  altered  the  Corn  Law  because  he  knew  he  bad  the 
League  to  back  him;  in  fact,  he  wps  standing  upon  the 
League  legs  at  the  present  time,  and  if  he  did  bis  duty  they 
would  prove  his  best  friends.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  The 
movement  in  favour  of  the  40s.  franchise  was  making  its 
way  nobly;  and  he  was  proud  to  say  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed pre i  l- ut  of  the  "Freehold  Building  Society,"  and 
that  tbey  met  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution  on  the  first 
Wednesday  evening  of  every  month,  where  he  would  be  happy 
to  sec  any  one  who  wanted  to  secure  himself  tiie  franchise. 
Ills  own  men  at  Sunnyside  hail  subscribed  for  01  shares,  and 
he  trusted  that  thousands  of  working  men  Would  follow  their 
example.  ( Cheers.)  Mr.  Brooks  concluded  bv  moving  a 
vote  of  tbnnks  to  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Ashworth,  for 
the  addresses  they  had  delivered. 

Mr.  R.vwsox  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  cheering,  and  the  meeting 
broke  up  a  few  minutes  before  10  o'clock. 


South  Australian  journals  to  the  1 7th  of  June  state  that 
the  colony  was  going  on  prosperously.  The  country  is 
ascertained  to  be  ncl,  in  earner  arid  iroii,  and  indications  »f 
coal  have  been  lately  met  with. 


DINNER  TO  SIR  W.  MOLESWORTH. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  public  dinner  was  given  at  the 
Bridge-house  Hotel,  London-bridge,  to  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  celebration  of  his  return  as  member  of 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Southwark.  By  the  appointed 
hour,  which  was  five  o'clock,  the  dinner-room  was  crowded 
to  excess.  About  half-past  four  Sir  William  Molesworth 
entered  the  room,  accompanied  by  Kmanu"]  Cooper,  Esq., 
who  acted  as  chairman  on  the  occasion,  W.  ]).  Christie, 
Ksq.,  M.P.,  Cartwright  Kllis,  Ksij.,  William  Wilson,  Esq., 
Wiilium  Wansey.  Ksq.,  Dr.  Elliston,  —  Duppa,  Ksq.,  John 
Vousley,  Esq.,  IL  Sturiny,  Ksq.,  and  other  gentlemen,  who, 
on  taking  their  seats,  ranged  themselves  on  either  side  of 
the  chair.  The  lion,  baronet,  on  making  his  appearance, 
was  received  with  repeated  rounds  of  cheers,  and  seemed 
perfectly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  late  indisposition. 

About  300  electors  of  the  borough  sat  down  to  a  very 
sumptuous  entertainment,  served  up  in  a  style  which 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  management  of  the  house. 

John  Bright,  Ksq.,  M.P.,  entered  the  room  about  half-past 
seven  o'clock,  htvving  just  arrived  by  train  from  Manchester, 
and  was  received  with  rounds  of  applause. 

On  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were 
given  from  the  chair  and  duly  responded  to. 

The  Chairman  then  rose,  and  in  a  eulogistic  speech  gave 
the  health  of  Sir  William  Molesworth,  which  was  drunk  with 
loud  and  repeated  plaudits. 

Sir  William"  Molesworth  responded  in  a  long  and  elo- 
quent speech.  He  congratulated  the  electors  on  the  great 
progress  those  principles  had  made  to  represent  which  they 
had  returned  him  to  Parliament.  He  pointed  to  the  many 
indications  of  the  rapid  advances  society  was  making  in 
knowledge  and  civilisation,  and  the  practical  application  of 
science  in  England  to  the  uses  of  daily  life.  He  dwelt  espe- 
cially on  the  great  utility  of  rapid  communication,  and  the 
effects  of  railroads  in  promoting  commerce  and  manufactures ; 
and  showed  that  they  would  constitute  in  every  commu- 
nity a  most  powerful  party,  exercising  great  influence  over 
public  opinion,  and  using  that  influence  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  look  upon  the  extension  of  rail- 
ways (said  the  hon.  biu'onet)  throughout  this  country  and 
the  continent  of  Europe — I  consider  the  daily  augmenting 
of  steam  navigation  of  the  river.-,  the  seas,  and  the  ocean,  as 
the  sure  forerunners  of  universal  Free  Trade.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  country,  which,  as  1  have  always  said,  is  the 
first  in  tLe  world  in  practical  affairs,  to  take  the  lead,  and 
to  make  the  first  great  steps  towards  Free  Trade.  We  are 
pre-eminently  the  manufacturing  people  of  Europe — we  pos- 
sess more  capital,  more  skilful  and  laborious  citizens  than 
any  other  nation — we  have  oil  but  inexhaustible  means  of 
producing  cheaply  and  well  every  description  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  All  that  we  want  is  to  exchange  our  goods  for 
the  productions  of  other  countries.  For  this  we  possess 
every  facility — we  have  every  convenience :  railroads  by  laud, 
fleels  of  merchantmen  on  the  sea,  steamers  travershig  the 
ocean.  .What  more  do  we  require  ?  I  answer,  permission 
to  buy — abolition  of  protecting  duties — Free  Trade  with  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  (Great  cheering.)  You  have  sent  me 
to  Parliament  to  support  Free  Trade  ;  I  will  do  so  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power — (hear) — in  the  firm  hope  and  belief 
that  at  no  distant  period  our  efforts  will  be  crowned  with 
success.  (Hear,  hear.)  Everything  Indicates  a  great 
change  in  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade  ;  and 
that  change  is  most  striking  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Conservative  1'iirty  in  the  House  of  Commons.  (Hear.)  A 
short  time  ago  •they  were  almost  to  a  man  opposed  to  Free 
Trade.  During  the  last  Parliament,  they  constituted  a  great 
and  powerful  party,  firmly  cemented  together — if  not  by 
principle,  yet  by  interest  concealed  under  the  semblance  of 
principle  :  they  were  sufficiently  strong  to  obstruct  or  defeal 
every  liberal  measure,  and  to  overthrow  the  existing  govern- 
ment. At  the  last  general  election,  with  the  tacit  consent 
of  their  leader,  they  offered  themselves  to  the  agricultural 
constituencies  as  the  peculiar  friends  of  the  farmer,  and  de- 
clared themselves  opposed  to  Free  Trade,  and  to  any  altera- 
tion of  the  Com  Laws.  (Hear,  hear.)  Since  that  period, 
reason,  experience,  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel — (  bear,  hear,  and 
laughter) — have  worked  a  great  and  beneficiid  change  in  the 
opinions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Conservative  party.  The 
more  prudent,  intelligent,  and  reflecting  men  amongst  them 
have  supported  the  commercial  policy  of  the  prime  minister 
by  their  votes  and  speeches  in  favour  of  that  policy.  They 
have  renounced  the  doctrines  of  protection,  and  arc  gra- 
dually becoming  Free  Traders.  The  rest  of  that  party,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  men  stupidly  honest,  devoted  to  their  narrow 
prejudices,  and  ignorant  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  together 
with  some  needy  or  disappointed  adventurers,  are  now  loud 
in  their  lamentations,  and  ridiculous  by  their  complaints  of 
being  deceived,  deserted,  and  forlorn.  As  a  party  opposed  to 
Free  Trade  the  Conservatives  are  disunited,"  broken  to 
pieces,  and  politically  defunct.  (Cheers.)  The  question  of 
Free  Trade,  and  especially  of  Free  Trade  in  food,  is  at  the 
present  moment  of  urgent'importance.  (  Hear,  hear.)  It  is 
now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  too  certain  that  the  harvest  is 
deficient;  that  in  many  parts  of  England  the  crops  have 
been  injured  by  the  weather,  and  are  inferior  both  in  quantity 
and  in  qualify.  In  addition  to  this,  the  potato  crops  have  in 
many  places  entirely  failedk  The  consequence  will  be,  that 
before  long  food  will  be  scarce;  and  I  am  afraid  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  obtain  any  considerable  supply  of  food  from 
abroad  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  our  Corn  Laws,  the  countries 
best  filted  to  produce  com  do  not  grow  corn  for  our  market, 
but  only  attempt  to  raise  a  quantity  sufficient  for  their  own 
ordinary  consumption  ;  and  it  appears  that,  unfortunately,  at 
the  present  moment  the  crops  arc  likewise  deficient  in  those 
COdhtries.  Consequently  their  inhabitants,  who  have 
hardly  corn  enough  for  themselves,  will  have  little  to  spare 
us  except  at  a  high  price.  (Hear,  hear.)  1  am  much  afraid, 
therefore,  that  before  the  next  harvest  the  price  of  food  will 
considerably  augment.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  will  cause 
great  distress  amongst  our  labouring  population,  and  may 
gire  a  shock  to  credit,  which  would  have  a  most  disastrous 
effect  at  the  present  moment,  when  so  much  capital  is 
engaged  in  railway  speculations,  some  of  them  of  a  very 
questionable  character.  (Hear,  hear.)  1  cannot  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  these  events  without  great  alarm.  I 
hope  that  my  anticipations  may  prove1  unfounded  (hear); 
but  if  they  are,  as  I  am  afraid  they  are,  but  too  well 
founded,  we  shall  soon  have  ample  and  painful  experience  of 
the  evils  and  impolicy  of  our  Corn  Law.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
trust,  however,  that  that  experience  will  not  be  thrown  away, 
that  out  of  the  evil  some  good  may  come,  and  that  a  vigorous 
effort  will  be  made  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  to 
repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  So  nlarrning, 
indeed,  is  the  state  of  the  crops,  especially  of  the  potato 
crops  in  Ireland,  (hat,  according  to  the  Timet  of  this  morn- 
ing, a  cabinet  council  is  to  be  immediately  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cither  opening  the  ports  for  the  free  admission  of 
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corn,  or  of  summoning  Parliament  to  consider  the  propriet.Y 
of  so doingi  I  trust  this  report  is  well  founded,  it  would 
be  a  wise  and  prudent  act  on  the  part  of  Government.  And 
be  assured,  if  the  ports  he  once  opened,  we  will  never  permit 
them  to  be  closed  again.    (Great  cheering.) 

Mr.  Bright,  M.P..  who  arrived  by  the  train  from  Man- 
chester towards  the  close  of  Sir  W.  Molesworth 's  speech, 
was  called  upon  to  reply  to  the  toast  of  "The  total  and  im- 
mediate repeal  of  tiie  Com  Laws.  '  The  hon.  gentleman 
was  received  with  great  acclamation,  and  made  a  long  and 
eloquent  speech,  for  which  we  regret  that  we  cannot  find 
space.  He  closed  with  a  stirring  exhortation  to  the  Free 
Traders  of  Southwark  to  follow  the  example  of  the  L»aguers 
of  South  Lancashire,  and  emancipate,  by  a  large  creation  of 
new  IDs.  freeholders,  the  division  of  Surrey  in  which  their 
vast  population  lived  from  the  thraldom  of  the  mouopoi:'<ts. 
The  meeting  (he  said)  which  took  place  last  night  at  Man- 
chester, was,  in  every  respect,  a  splendid  and  spirit-stirring 
affair.  At  that  meeting  it  was  unanimously  determined  that 
there  should  be  made  one  great — one  noble  and  final  move 
in  favour  of  the  cause,  for  the  success  of  which  they  had  so 
unflinchingly  laboured.  Some  facts  of  the  moat  important 
character  were  hud  before  that  meeting,  showing  the  great 
gain  which  bad  accrued  to  the  League  in  many  districts  of 
the  country,  in  the  registrations.  East  Surrey  was  a  fine 
field  for  the  electors  of  Southwark  to  work  upon.  (  Hew. ) 
Every  man  before  him  might,  if  he  chose,  become  an  elector 
of  East  Surrey,  and  by  such  management  the  next  election 
would  place  the  representative  of  that  portion  of  tho  county 
in  hands  something  like  those  to  which  they  h»4  just  com- 
mitted the  representation  of  their  borough.  ( Cheers. )  The 
register  must  be  enlarged  and  purified.  East  Suriey  must 
do  us  Southwark  had  done.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  r»giotr«^ 
lion  were  properly  attended  to  throughout  the  country,- 
attended  to  as  it  had  been  in  the  north  of  England  and  in' 
Middlesex,  they  would  unite  together  a  phalanx  of  the  or,*»r 
of  industry,  in  every  way  as  noble  as  the  order  of  titl<v' 
(cheers),  before  whose  pressure  every  tyranny  must  give 
way,  no  matter  how  gigantic  in  its  proportions,  or  how 
strong  in  its  position.  (Cheers.)  They  need  not  stop  at 
Corn  Laws,  but  might  use  the  power  thus  constitutionally 
put  into  their  hands  until  every  other  obnoxious  law  was  re- 
moved from  the  statute  book.  Let  them  not.  neglect  their 
opportunity.  By  .following  it  up  in  the  south,  contempo- 
raneously with  their  brethren  in  the  north,  they  would  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  effect  a  revolution,  thorough,  glorious* 
and  peaceful,  a  revolution  which  would  entail  no  suffering 
upon  those  defeated,  but  whieh  would,  more  or  less,  be 
advantageous  to  all.  (Cheers.)  He  hoped,  in  concluding, 
that  something  would  he  done  by  them,  not  only  to  rescue 
their  own  county,  but  the  neighbouring  counties  from  the 
adverse  influences  to  which  they  were  now  improperly  sub- 
jected. The  hon.  gentleman  resumed  his  seat  amid  great 
applause. 

Business  calling  the  chairman  into  the  country,  he  retired 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  William  Wilson,  Esqji 
was  called  to  the  chair  in  his  stead. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  health  of  W.  D.  Christie, 
Esq.,  M.P  ,  adverted  briefly  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  education,  and  more  especially  to  his 
endeavours  to  throw  open  the  two  national  universities. 

The  toast  was  drunk  amid  cheers. 

Mr.  Christie  returned  thanks. 

Several  other  toasts  were  proposed  and  responded  to,  after 
which  the  company  separated. 


Incendiary  Fire  at  Barrow. — On  Sunday  morning 
last,  shortly  after  !J  o'clock,  a  fire  was  discovered  neon  the 
farming  premises  of  Mr.  John  Place,  called  Wolfs  Hal! 
Farm,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Barrow.  An  alarm  having 
been  given,  a  barley  stack  was  found  to  be  in  flames,  and  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  subdue  the  devouring  element  it  w."*f» 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time  totally  destroyed.  Very  for- 
tunately, a  pea-stack  which  adjoined  the  stack  of  barley 
escaped  without  damage,  the  wind  blowing  from  afavourable 
direction,  and  driving  the  flames  contrariwise.  We  regret  to 
add,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  fire  was  caused  by  some 
wicked  and  criminal  incendiary.  Two  or  three  other  fires  of 
a  similar  character  have  recently  occurred,  and  we  cannot 
but  apprehend  that  unless  the  utmost  vigilance  and  decision 
are  exerted,  we  may  be  called  upon  to  repeat  the  same  hor- 
rible and  disastrous  recitals  that  last  year  encumbered  our 
columns. — jjwrw  Herald. 

Ash  en  den  Petty  Sessions. — (Before  T.  T.  Bernerd, 
Esq.,  and  the  llevs.  J.  T.  Baron  and  Thomas  Martyn.) — 
Thomas  Bidgway,  of  Waddesdon,  was  on  Monday  last  con- 
victed in  the  penalty  of  07.,  and  10s.  costs,  and  in  default  of 
payment  was  committed  to  Aylesbury  gaol  for  three  months, 
for  baring,  on  the  '^Oth  of  March  last,  shot  a  hare  on  land 
in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Charles  Simmons,  of  Waddesdon. 
George  Neary,one  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  lookers-out, 
proved  the  charge. — Francis  Longland,  baker,  of  Preston 
Bissett,  was  charged  by  George  Bridger,  gamekeeper  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  having  on  the  l^th  inst.,  between 
the  hours  of 5  and  0  in  the  evening,  shot  at  a  pheasant  in 
Gawcott.  wood.  Defendant  endeavoured  by  the  evidence  of 
some  females  to  prove  an  alibi.  In  this  he  failed  :  the  case 
w  as  proved,  and  defendant  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  2/.,  and 
costs  14s.  (id.,  and  in  default  of  payment  to  be  imprisoned 
for  six  weeks.    The  amount  was  paid. — Oxford  Chronicle. 

Sale  of  the  Prince  Consort's  Live  Stock. —  The 
animal  sale  of  Prince  Albert's  live  stock,  fatted  upon  the 
Norfolk  and  Klcmish  farms,  in  the  occupation  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  and  Windsor  Home  Park,  took  place  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  Norfolk  Farm.  From  the  deservedly  high  cha- 
racter of  the  Prince's  stock,  the  whole  of  which  (comprising 
Southdown  ewes,  short-horned  heifers,  Shetland  and  High- 
land oxen,  fat  hogs,  &c.)  were  in  beautiful  condition,  up- 
wards of  160  of  the  neighbouring  glaziers  and  butchers,  and 
several  from  London,  attended  the  sale.  The  average  prices 
at  Which  the  respective  lots  ( of  which  there  were  upwards  of 
100)  were  knocked  down,  were  as  follows:  133  Southdown 
ewes,  from  90s.  to  37s.  each;  16  superior  ewes,  47s.  per 
head;  31  splendid  six-tooth  wethers,  J!ls.  per  bead ;  36  ex- 
cellent two-tooth  wethers,  43s.  per  head;  t>3  superior  two- 
tooth  maiden  ewes,  12s.  per  head  ;  100 prime  wether  sheep, 
30s.  per  head  :  and  four  Southdown  rams  realised  36s.  each. 
Forty  fat  short-horned  heifers  brought  from  !i/.  to  24/.  per 
head";  ' I  I  small  fat  Shetland  oxen  were  knocked  down  at 
from  10/.  to  13/.  per  head  :  and  the  average  of  10/.  per  head 
was  obtained  for  10  pairs  of  Highland  oxen.  The  proceeds 
of  the  sale  amounted  to  upwards  of  16.V)/.  At  the  Prince 
Consort's  annual  side,  last  year,  the  stock  realised  1406/.  odd. 

Hamburgh,  Oct.  22. — The  telegraphic  intelligence  from 
Cuxhaven  states  that  the  steamer  Transit  has  returned  from 
sea,  with  the  loss  of  a  boat  and  other  articles.  3-1  oxen  were 
thrown  overboard,  in  order  to  lighten  the  vessel. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LEAGUE  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Oct.  29,  1845. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  tho  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 


•Jackson,  Rev.  James,  Bathforrt,  Bath  £1  10  0 

•Fountain,  Wm.,  Academy  House,  Eas^slrcet,  Hoxton 

Old  Towu   1  10  0 

•G.J.I)  110 

•Scalev,  Wm.,  fit),  Mark-lime   110 

*rjnderwood,  John,  Park-hill,  Clapham  110 

♦Auinonier,  David,  16,  Comhill  110 

•Cumininc,  Win.,  !)S,  Hatton-garden   110 

"Cumming,  W.  E.  D.,  Charlton,  Kent  110 

•Cummin'g,  J.  1).,  Id,  Park-terrace, BriXtoK      ..  ..110 

•Faulckner,  John,  325,  Strand   110 

*BuBhell,Tuomas,324,  Strand   »  ..110 

•Trompler,  Charles,  5.  Liinehouse-snunro  ..  ..110 
!»£ritohard,  T.  K.j  20,  Manchester-street         ..  ..110 

*Harvey,  Wm.,  Balham  Hill   110 

•Meyer's.  Barnelt,  is,  (Jriitchcrl  Friars  110 

■Lewis,  James  H.  F.,  28, Essex-street,  Strand  ..  ..110 
•Wheeler,  James  Lowe,  21,  Carllon-sq.,  Old  Kent-rd.. .  1  1  0 
*Wheeler,  Lowe,  10J3.  High -street.  Borough  ..  ..  1  1  o 
•Wheeler,  Joseph,  Aveuue-road,  I.ewisham       ..  ..110 

fBollen,  H.,  13,  St.  Paul's  1    1  o 

•Lawrance.  Wm.,  Knightsbridg^  110 

•H.  P.  St,  P.   110 

•Patrick,  Wm.,  2, Wilmington-place,  Commercial-road, 

Limehouse  110 

•Jones,  Edward,  157,  Strand   1    1  0 

•Smith,  Charles,  123,  Holborn   110 

•Knight  11.  und  Co.,  10,  Budge-row,  Watling-street     ..    1    1  o 

•R.  V.  H  110 

"Sing,  Samuel,  12,  Wilmington-square,  Clerkenwel!  . .  1  1  D 
•Jacques,  G.  H.,  Kennington-terrace,  Vauxhall  . .  1  10 
•Martineau,  Peter,  Gulston-street,  Whiiechapol  . .  1  1  (I 
•Farrie,  John,  Church-lane,  Commercial-road  East.  ..110 
•Courtney,  James,  21,  Water-lane,  Tower-streot,  City. .  110 
•Norton,  Win.,  Warwick  place,  l'eckhaui  ltyo    ..  ..110 

.•Rawlings,  Daniel,  Chippenham,  Wilts  110 

»Seck,  Edward,  Isleworth  1   1  o 

*Owen,  James,  10,  Boundary-street,  Liverpool  ..  1  1  o 
•Owen,  Richard,  Fielil  View,  Bootle-lane,  do.  ..110 

•Harris,  Geo.,  Stourport,  Worcester   110 

•Mitchell,  J.  and  D.,  Chickeidey,  near  Dcwsbury       ..    1    0  0 

•Fox,  J.  J.,  Devizes  10  0 

•Keele,  J.  It.,  Southampton   10  0 

"A  Young  Tory  Lawyer, "  per  James  Hamilton,  John- 
stone, by  Paisley   '. i       . .  ..100 

•Fraser,  James,  Acad  ^my-street,  Belfast  ..  ..loo 

•Squarey,  Robert,  Combe,  Hants  10  0 

•Squarey,  N  V,  ditto  ..    •  ,100 

•Squarey,  Charles,  Salisbury   'loo 

•Wilkinson,  T.  A.,  11,  Nelson  street,  Hull    10  0 

•Cuniugham,  H.,Bouniugto!i,  near  Edinburgh  ..100 

•Cuuingham,  A.,  ditto   .-  ..100 

■Curtis,  James, Harpenden, near  St.  Albans  ..  ..loo 
•Lee,  John,  Ashover,  near  Chesterfield         ..  ..loo 

*  Oram,  Samuel,  Market  street,  Devonport  1  o  o 

•Mills,  Clniiles  Audi e,Pu!ham,  neai' Harleston,  Norfolk  1  0  0 
•Croft,  George,  Providence  House,  East  Hill,  Hastings    1    0  0 

•Wood,  Hugh,  0,  Norfolk-row,  Sheilield  10  0 

•Sleigh,  Rev.  Samuel,  Castle-street,  Salisbury  . .    1    0  0 

•Toone,  John,  surgeon.  High-street,  ditto        . .       . .  loo 

•Hammonds,  W  ,  New  Brentford  i   0  0 

•Cook,  Thomas,  Sutton  Bridge  Hotel,  near  Wisbeach  1  0  0 
♦Titcomb,  Jameu,  110,  Wood-street,  City  ..       ..   1   0  0 

•Norman,  Thomas,  1,  Temple-street, Dalston    ..  ..100 

•Elliott,  Daniel,  208,  Oxford-street,   10  0 

•Sparrow,  Sam.,  11,  New  Norlh-slreet,  Red  Lion-square    10  0 

•Tapp,  James,  Bath  Road,  Hounslow   10  0 

•Goodwin.  James,  12!), Belhmd  Green-road  ..  ..10  0 
•Sykes,  Mr.,  7,  York-street,  Middlesex  Hospital  ..100 
•Davev,  Charles,  100,  Upper  Thames-street  ..  ..100 
•Cecil,  Charles,  33,  Golden-lune,  Barbican        ..  ..100 

•Jones,  J.,  Ash  Grove,  Hackney  10  0 

•Townscnd,  Wm.,  Forty  Hill,  Enfield  10  0 

•Holcomb,  John,  78,  Crawford-street   10  0 

•Drew,  James,  19, Bridge-street,  Westminster  ..    1    0  0 

•Widlake  and  Gould,  1,  High  street,  Bond-street  ..100 

•Pennington,  Thomas,  Thames-street  loo 

•Buxton.  Dr.,  5.  Browulow-street,  Bedford-row         ..    10  0 

•Storer,  J.,  19,  York-place,  City-road   10  0 

•Thorne,  James,  South  Lambeth   10  0 

Maddren,  R.,  British  Museum  Tavern,  Museum-street  loo 
•Osborne,  Geo., 4,  Lower  Grosvenor-street  (3d  Sub.). .  10  0 
•Verity,  Major,  21,  South  street,  Thurlow-square  ..  10  0 
Mile.y,"Mile's.  42,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street  . .  10  0 
•Kelsey,  W.,  College  House,  Warner-place,  Huekney-rd  1  o  0 
•Boak,  Joseph,  2,  Gloucester-place,  New-road,  Commer- 
cial-road East   100 

•Crook,  John,  3S,  Cannon  st.-road,  Commercial -rd  East  loo 
•Gayford,  Robert,  4,  Savoy-street,  Slrand  ...  ..100 
•Michie,  Archibald,  33' ,  Edward-street,  Porlman-sq. . .  10  0 
*Bcan,  W.  H.,  119,  Wood-street,  City        ..  ..'..100 

•Fiucham, J.,  119, ditto    ,..    1   0  0 

•Daft,  Philip,  3,  Albion  Cottage,  Liverpool-road  ..100 
•Rogers,  Joshua,  133,  Bunhilt-row,  St.  Luke's  ..100 

*" A  Free  Trader'   10  0 

•Healoy,  Geo.,  12,  Cumberland-market..  Regent's-park  10  0 
•Weaver,  Wm.,  Battle  Bridge  Wharf,  King's  Cross     ...1   0  0 

•Best,  Wm.,  1)3,  Blacltfriars-road  10  0 

•Eckett,  Rev.  E.,  6,  Argyle -square,  King's  Cross  ..  1  o  0 
•Burnard,  John  Piper,  Formosa  Collage,  Ilolloway    ..    10  0 

•Grieve,  Jarr.es,  34,  Bread-street,  City  10  0 

Stephens,  Thomas,  151,  Union-street,  Southward      ..    0   5  0 

E.N.       ..  0  S  0 

Jaque.mot.J.  M.,  "3,  Great  St.  Helens  0   2  0 

•Barker,  Francis,  Pontefract      ±  2  2  0 

•Stretch,  Joseph,  Nantwich   110 

•Pitt,  Thomas,  King-street,  Huddersfield  ..  ..110 
•Lockyer,  Thomas,  00,  St..  Stephen-street,  Salford  ..  1  1  0 
•Charlton,  John,  13,  Chiswiek-place,  Hegeut-road,  ditto  1  1  0 
•Smith,  John,  1,  Rivcr-plac,  Holme,  Manchester  ..  1  1  0 
Samson,  S.  J1., 43, Lloyd-street, Greenhays, ditto      ..    1   1  o 

•C.  M.,  King-street,  ditto  110 

Saunders,  M.,  surveyor,  Cross-street,  ditto  ..  ..100 
•Nelson.  J.,5, Wilberforce.ter.,  HtratfordNew-road, do.  10  0 
•Elliott,  Geo.,  09,  Fountain-street,  ditto  ..  ..100 

•Warburton,  Wm.,  1«,  Hanging  Ditch,  ditto  ..  ..100 
•Atkinson, 1'homas,  Abraham-court, Market-street,  ditto  loo 
•Sheldon,  S.  and. I.  J.,  Mason-street,  ditto        ..       ..    1    0  o 

•Dugdale,  Win.,  Cheetwood,  ditto  10  0 

•Bragg,  John,  2,  Hack  Princess-street, ditto  ..  ..100 
•Mnllelt,  Wm  ,  4,  Kxmouth-sfreet,  Oxford-road,  ditto. .  1  0  0 
•Bell,  llobort,  39.  York-street,  C  on  M,  ditto      ..  ..loo 

•Harvoy,  K.,  Plasscy.  Limerick,  Ireland  10  0 

Wood,  John,  Lord-street,  Houlhporl  10  0 

CuinmingH,  It.,  OuKe-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ..  1  0  0 
"  A  Tory,''  Manchester   0   2  0 


•  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 

 ♦  

Till:  BAZA  Alt. 
Mrs.  John  Mayson  has  the  pleaMirc  lo  hand  to  the  Anli- 
Corn  Law  Bazaar  the  sum  of  87/,  Bis.,  being  the  produce  of 
that  part  of  the  various  articles- contributed  by  the*  following 
ladies  and  gentlemen  which  were  sold  by  her.  The  other 
articles  sent  to  the  Bazaar  were  estimated  by  the  contributors 
at  the  value  of  517/.  Ills,  yd.,  making  together  Wit.  'Ja,  3d, 


Mrs.  Mayson,  Oxford-place,  about  Bl.  Miss  M.  Johnson, 
Park-place,  Broughton,  a  handsome  doll  ami  other  articles, 
value  (i/.  10s.  Mrs.  Brooke,  Bollingtou,  about  51.  Miss 
Williams,  Altrineham,  a  handsome  shawl,  value  .'!/.  10s. 
Mrs.  Trenbath,  Mrs.  Joseph  Johnson,  Mrs.  Clough,  Miss 
Morriss,  Mrs.  Berry,  Misses  Honns'ield,  Mrs.  Leadbeater, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Johnson,  Miss  Gray,  Mrs.  Krauss,  Mrs.  Barker, 
Miss  Sumner.  Messrs.  J.  and  E.  Waters,  a  very  handsome 
present  of  sewing  cotton,  value  VU.  Mr.  .iabez  Johnson, 
some  specimens  of  his  manufactured  cotton  goods,  retail 
value  about  71.  Mr.  T.  F.  Johnson,  Mr.  Josepl)  Simpson, 
Mr.  Jollrl  Mcllor,  Mr.  Hoiinsticld,  Messrs.  J.  and  E.  John- 
son, Mr.  Burd,  Mr.  P.  Drumunond.  Donations — Mrs.  Hig- 
gihhdttam,  1/. ;  Mrs.  Scholield,  1/.;  Mrs.  Worthington,  1/. ; 
Mr.  Bateman,  \l.  Is.;  Mr.  Heap,  1/.;  Mrs.  I'urnhead,  5s. ; 
Mr.  Mellor,  2».  6d. 

Mrs.  Mayson  has  also  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  and 
liberality  of'  Mr.  Neild,  who  made  two  gentleman's  dressing 
coats,  and  Mr.  Peacock,  who  made  one  ditto,  without  any 
charge;  also  of  Mr.  Wilde,  cabinet  maker,  who  made  a 
handsome  rosewood  frame  for  an  ottoman,  and  only  charged 
half  the  value;  also  of  Miss  Parry  and  Miss  Shawe,  dress- 
makers. 

I'.S. — The  above  list  of  money  and  articles,  amounting  in 
value  to  !)5i.  !)s.  3d.,  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Mayson  to  the  Bazaar 
held  in  London  in  May.  In  addition  to  this  Mrs.  M.  begs 
to  hand  to  the  committee  21.  Os.  0d.,  a  small  amount  which 
she  lias  since  received. 

Oxford-place,  Manchester,  Oct.  1846. 


LETTEKS  on  the  COBN  LAWS,  No.  XLVI1L 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  BART.,  M.P., 
FIRST  LORD  OF  THE  TREASURY,  &c. 

Sin, — The  time,  of  trial  is  at  hand.  Will  your 
law  work  through  the  coming  winter?  Will  it 
secure  food  for  the  population  far  the  next  ten 
months?  Dare  you  lace  the  prospect  hefore  us, 
relying  on  its  operation  ?  Are  your  nerves  strung 
for  a  responsibility  greater  than  has  ever  before  de- 
volved upon  a  statesman,  inasmuch  as  you  will 
Stand  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  embittered  by 
public  suffering?  The  period  is  a  critical  one, 
most  critical,  both  for  yourself  and  for  the  country. 

Thousands  of  voices  jiroclaim  that  lite  "destiny" 
of  the  Corn  Laws  is  fixed.  In  many  cases,  the 
champions  of  then-  enactment  have  become  the 
prophets  of  their  destruction.  Far  and  wide  has 
spread  tho  coulident  anticipation  of  their  repeal. 
Your  path  is  prepared.  All  eyes  look  for  your  ad- 
vance. 'Whatever  injury  your  party  or  Parliamen- 
tary influence  can  Buffer,  by  the  actual  proposition, 
is  already  inflicted  by  the  common  assumption  of 
its  certainty.  No  mischief  to  yourself,  as  a  poli- 
tician and  statesman,  remains  to  he  averted  by 
delay.  No  further  strength  is  to  be  gained  by  de- 
lay. The  anticipation  grounds  itself  upon  your 
own  character  and  policy,  as  well  as  upon  the  ob- 
vious justice  and  necessity  of  the  case.  All  things 
wait  for  you.  It  little  signifies  that  Parliament  is 
not  sitting.  The  world  oidy  wants  assurance  that 
you  are  determined. 

Why  cling  with  any  foolish  paternal  fondness  to 
your  law  ?  It  embodies  no  great  principle.  It  lays 
no  foundation  for  a  stateman's  fame.  It  will  not 
tell  for  a  stone  upon  your  cairn,  nor  furnish  a  sen- 
tence of  inscription  for  the  pedestal  of  your  statue. 
You  shaped  it  not  for  the  expression  of  previous 
years  of  inquiry  and  thought.  It  was  the  expedient 
of  the  moment ;  the  extempore  avoidance  of  a  tem- 
porary difficulty.  Let  it  pass  away,  together  with 
the  circumstances  of  its  enactment.  It  has  helped 
over  a  transition  in  our  commercial  policy.  It 
helps  no  longer.  Its  continuance  is  only  a  fore- 
boding of  difficulty  and  disaster. 

To  tho  farmer,  your  law  has  neither  given  "  pro- 
tection" nor  satisfaction.  His  only  attachment  to 
it  has  risen  from  the  dread,  now  vanishing  from  his 
thoughts,  of  vast  and  undefined  injury  in  the  appli- 
cation of  Free  Trade  principles.  Agricultural 
societies  are  become  occasions  for  preaching  reliance 
on  improvement  rather  than  on  protection.  Inten- 
tionally or  not,  you  have  shown  to  ail  interested  in 
the  land,  that  Parliament  can  neither  regulate 
prices  nor  secure  remuneration.  They  neither 
thank  nor  trust  you,  but  cultivate  reliance  upon 
themselves.  They  look  to  skill,  and  capital,  and 
energy.  You  have  been  the  occasion  of  this  good — 
of  bringing  them  to  this  desirable  state  of  mind. 
Its  wholesome  influence  requires  security  against 
change.  You  can  only  bestow  that  by  fully  esta- 
blishing the  policy  of  Free  Trade  iu  corn. 

The  manufacturers  have  not  been  ruined  by  your 
law,  nor  the  multitudes  pressed  dow  )  to  the  borders 
of  starvation.  But  they  have  escaped,  simply  be- 
cause the  bounty  of  Providence  rendered  it  inope- 
rative, The  lime  has  not  come— ^though  now  the 
svmptoms  of  its  approach  are  gathering — for  it  to 
bring  down  on  your  head  their  hoarded  maledic- 


tions. Yet  this  has  only  been  an  escape  from  tho 
more  glaring  mischiefs  of  restriction.  Trade,  though 
flourishing,  has  been  limited  ;  and  the  people  know 
it,  both  masters  and  men.  They  keep  a  keen  watch 
on  events.  They  note  the  progress  of  the  bearablo 
towards  the  intolerable.  Let  your  law  begin  to  act 
strongly  on  the  prices  of  food — and  in  present  cir- 
cumstances it  must  act  strongly,  if  at  all — and  the 
reaction  will  be  terrible.  If  you  can  "  never  forget 
Paisley,"  still  less  will  they.  Your  law  seems  to 
them,  and  it  is,  an  "  infernal  "machine "  across 
their  path.  In  every  added  penny  to  the  loaf's 
cost,  they  will  behold  the  lighted  fusee  that  will 
produce  its  explosion. 

Inferior  bread,  and  a  scanty  supply  of  that,  is  all 
that  protected  agriculture  has  prepared  for  us. 
Foreign  corn,  at  enormous  prices,  must  be  procured 
to  mix  off  with  it,  and  fit  it  for  consumption.  Yet 
the  badness  of  the  product  keeps  up  to  a  high  rate 
the  importation  duty.  The  common  reserve  fails 
us  ;  and  taking  the  potato  crop  at  the  best  that  can 
be  expected,  it  is  a  dreary  resource  to  fallback  upon. 
Europe  is  in  no  condition  to  help  us.  Some  of  our 
own  little  stock  of  foreign  corn  has  already  been 
re-shipped  for  Belgium.  Apprehension  runs  before 
pressure  ;  but  the  2>ressure  will  follow  with  too  sure 
a^step  for  the  apprehension  to  subside.  We  have 
need  of  all  resources,  in  the  old  world  and  the  new, 
which  Free  Trade  can  open  to  us.  You  can  as  yet 
take  time  by  the  forelock.  How  long  will  the  op- 
portunity last? 

The  land  of  England,  in  its  present  state  of  culti- 
vation, cannot  feed  the  people  of  England.  That 
is  demonstrated.  The  effect  of  restrictive  laws  is 
not  to  improve  cultivation,  so  that  it  can  feed  tho 
people  of  England.  That  is  also  demonstrated. 
The  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement  has  only 
s]>rung  into  being  amid  the  throes  and  convulsions 
of  expiring  monopoly.  Its  nurture  to  maturity  will 
only  be  found  in  competition.  The  juncture  de- 
mands your  change  of  policy.  Home  produce  must 
always  have  its  advantages  in  the  home  market ; 
and  settling  into  the  regular-  supply  of  whatever 
proportion  can  profitably  be  raised,  the  cultivators 
of  our  own  soil  will  have  a  secure  trade,  and  a  fair 
remuneration. 

The  day  of  temporary  expedients  is  past.  A 
fixed  duty  would  be  the  most  unfixed  of  all  things. 
Your  own  blows  have  demolished  that  obstacle, 
smashed  it  to  atoms.  Indian  corn  may  serve  to 
fatten  cattle,  or  may  be  a  resource  in  the  failure  of 
potatoes;  but  to  admit  that,  and  exclude  wheat, 
would  be  too  glaring  an  attempt  at  reducing  a  na- 
tion for  the  gratification  of  a  class  to  a  lower  species 
of  food.  There  is  corn  in  the  world,  and  our  mul- 
titudes can  earn  it.  You  have  only  to  strike  off 
tins  great  link  hi  the  chain  that  fetters  industry.  By 
your  own  statement  in  the  last  debate  on  Mr.  C. 
Villiera's  annual  motion,  you  hold  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade  to  be  sound  and  wise,  and  only  require 
to  be  guided  by  circumstances  in  their  application. 
Since  last  June,  circumstances  have  changed.  The 
series  of  abundant  harvests  is  broken.  Alarm  has 
succeeded  to  hope.  Disappointments  have  com- 
bined that  we  are  only  accustomed  to  encounter 
singly.  The  shadow  of  a  coming  period  of  distress 
darkens  the  land.  You  emphatically  claimed,  then, 
the  right  to  continue  the  application  of  your  prin- 
ciples, of  abating  protective  duties.  Stand  to  your 
claim.  Abate  the  system  by  tho  destruction  of  the 
corn  duty.  The  need  of  a  nation  is  your  warrant. 
The  course  of  events  has  only  left  it  for  you  to 
speak  the  word,  and  demands  that  you  speak  it 
promptly.  The  expectation  is  strong  and  general  ; 
the  gratitude  will  be  proportionate  to  the  expecta- 
tion. Rise  to  the  emergency,  and  win  the  blessings 
of  an  anxious  nation.. 

A  Norwich  Weaver  Boy. 


Price  of  Bread. — Another  advance  of  a  halfpenny  on 
Ihe  lib.  loaf  took  place  yesterday  in  different  parts  of  the 
metropolis;  the  "top"  price,  therefore,  of  "cheap"  bread 
is  now  8jd.,  and  of  the  best  whealen  i)£d.,  and  in  some  places 
lGd.  the  lib.  loaf. 

The  CASE  of  Thomas  Lakis.— We  are  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  poor  Thomas  Lakin,  whose  ease  has  caused  so 
much  interest  with  the  humane  portion  of  the  public,  was 
discharged  from  Leicester  gaol  on  the  1  lib  instant, the  poor- 
rate  of  which  lie  was  the  victim,  amounting  to  is.  4d., 
having  been  paid. — Chronicle. 

Kail  Ducie,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  polato  crop,  has 
most  generously  returned  two-thirds  of  the  rent,  of  the  allot- 
ments on  his  estates,  and  thus  he  has  gladdened  the  hearts 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  cottagers  by  Ins  great 
and  well-timed  liberality. 
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THE  CORN  LAWS  AND  THE  PRESS. 

We  subjoin  some  extracts  from  our  leading  cotem- 
poraries  of  various  shades  of  political  sentiment,  to 
whjeh  we  are  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  ol  our 
readers.  They  -will  see  that  the  demand  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  free  importation  of  food 
for  the  people,  is  all  but  universal ;  and  they  may  hence 
conclude  that  if  they  relax  not  in  their  efforts,  the  day 
for  the  final  triumph  of  truth,  justice,  and  sound  policy, 
cannot  be  far  distant. 

(From  the  Times  of  Tuesday.) 

It  is  now  two  years  since,  in  the  recognition  of  great  ex 
ertrons,  of  vigorous  perseverance,  and  unanimous  combina- 
tion, we  denominated  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  a  "great 
fact."  It  was  a  title  which  that  body  hud  merited  alike  by 
its  organisation  aud  by  its  fortune— a  title  which  neither  the 
silliness  of  some  members,  nor  the  scurrility  of  others,  could 
impair — a  title  which  it  will  retain  long  after  the  circnni 
stances  which  attended  its  birth  shall  have  ceased  to  influ- 
ence the  popular  mind,  and  the  objects  to  the  attaimnent  of 
which  it  was  devoted  shall  be  fully  realised. 

We  then  wrote  with  its  twofold  sviccess  fresh  in  our  me- 
mory— two  elections  triumphantly  carried  against  the 
strongest  influence  of  its  adversaries,  and  beyond  even  the 
most  sanguine  wishes  of  its  friends.  We  now  write  at  a 
moment  when  its  influence  on  the  hustings  is  much  dimi- 
nished, when  elections  are  carried  agtunst  its  candidates, 
when  its  public  gatherings  have  lost  their  gloss  of  novelty, 
and  its  pet  speakers  their  tone  of  petulant  arrogance.  Yet 
never  was  there  so  fair  a  prospect  that  the  object  of  its  exist- 
ence would  he  accomplished  It  is  now 

doing  its  work  by  the  agency  of  men  who  once  struggled 
ag:uust  it.  It  is  fulfilling  its  mi.-siou  by  men  who  are  from 
without ;  it  prospers  by  an  unacknowledged  alliance,  and 
smoothes  its  niEled  plumes  at  the  appearance  of  unasked, 
but  not  unwelcome  co-operation.  Henceforth  the  League 
may  cease  to  exist  ;  it  may  be  dissolved  into  its  constituent 
elements ;  it  may  lay  aside  its  professional  acrimony  and 
Mtuperation.  The  great  fact  is  hastening  to  become  a.  fait 
accompli.  It  may  expire  bodily,  because  its  spirit  has  been 
already  transfused  into  its  antagonists. 

She  signs  of  the  times  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  in- 
dications of  the  public  mind  are  clear  and  intelligible.  The 
shrill  Small  notes  of  Captain  Ilous  have  deepened  into 
the  huulertoncs  of  Lord  Ashley  and  Mr.  Escott.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws  is  settled  by  anticipation.  "  Their 
doom  is  fixed."  80  say  men  who  entered  Parliament  not  to 
lix  that  doom,  but  to  avert  it-— not  to  hasten  the  termination 
of  those  laws,  hut  to  retard  it.  Others  will  surely  follow, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  end  will  arrive.  When  a  Conserva- 
tive member — within  the  pale  of  Chandos  influence — says 
there  is  no  "fighting  with  the  bellies  of  the  people,"  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  a  minister  so  amenable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  popular  feeling  as  the  Premier — so  blandly  con- 
ceding when  it  is  strong,  so  prudishly  and  circumspectly!  re- 
sisting when  it  is  weak — should  persist  in  a  chivalrous  de- 
votion to  the  lubricity  of  his  favourite  scale.  To  be  con- 
sistent he  should  lubricate.  His  political  loves  have  never 
been  inconveniently  long,  nor  liresomely  constant.  He 
hiss  wooed  all  and  deccivcl  all,  from  Daphnis  to  Chloe — 
from  the  Protestant  to  the  squires — from  Sir  Hareourt  Lees 
to  lean  cattle.  He  is  bound  by  no  hopes  of  his  party,  for 
they  have  ceased  to  trust  in  him.  He  holds  their  allegiance 
by  a  stronger  tenure — that  of  necessity.  The  abandonment 
of  Canning  is  being  fully  avenged  on  his  deserters.  Strange 
that  the  leader  of  that  political  perfidy  should  be  the  only 
gainer  by  the  retribution  '.  But  the  Nemesis  of  statesmen, 
though  she  may  delay,  foils  not  in  her  awards.  Has  the 
Premier  no  fears  ? 

A  great  opportunity  is  at  hand — a  twofold  opportunity, 
that  of  redundance  added  to  that  of  scarcity.  The  staple 
produce  of  Ireland  is  blighted  ;  the  wheaten  food  of  Lug- 
laud  is  stinted.  By  the  average  it  is  made  to  apppear  that 
com  is  cheap.  But  the  greater  quantity  of  com  now  on  side 
is  very  bad  ;  the  best  corn  is  very  dear.  There  is  not  any 
fear  of  scarcity  or  high  prices.  Men  are  busily  engaged  on 
other  matters.  The  gambling  fever  is  still  on  the  nation. 
Speculation  fa  still  active  and  trade  thriving.  Labour  has 
employment  and  remuneration.  What  a  season  for  a  great 
change ! 

"Tibi  rident  fequora  coeli, 
Fortunate  puer !  tibi  flOres  dtedala  tellus 
Nectit,  et  aspirat  tibi  suaviter  Amphitrite." 

How  welcome,  at  such  a  season,  would  be  a  measure  for 
soothing  a  general  irritation — a  measure1  which,  while  it.  un- 
fettered commerce  from  unnatirbd  restrictions,  at  the  same 
lime  liberated  the  producers  of  food  from  the  odium  of  enjoy, 
ing  an  unprofitable  monopoly,  and  its  consumers  from  the 
retention  of  paying  an  unnecessary  impost!  How  conve- 
nient, a  pica  might  be  found  in  the  wants  of  Ireland  and  the 
prosperity  of  England  for  a  change  which  would  relieve  the 
former  and  not  injure  the  latter ! 

The  people  of  England  think  differently  on  the  Corn  Laws 
to  v.  hat  they  did  three  years  ago.  The  agricultural  mind  is 
more  at  ease  as  to  the  danger  of  their  repeal.  Small  land- 
owners are  even  less  afraid  than  they  were.  Large  land- 
owners ore  indifferent,  or  favourable  to  their  repeal.  Lord 
Ashley  says  their  doom  is  fixed.  Mr.  Escott  says  it  ought 
to  be.  Prosperity  in  Lancashire  is  avowed  to  be  prosperity 
in  Dorsetshire.  Will  not  Sir  II.  Peel  act  on  such  hints  as 
these  ? 

On  his  decision  in  this  matter  will  rest  the  little  that  re- 
mains of  his  pretensions  to  political  adroitness.  His  fame 
as  a  statesman  aud  his  character  as  the  leader  of  a  great 
party  are  tacitly  resigned ;  but  to  have  abandoned  all  other 
opinions  in  turn — to  have  opposed  Catholic  K mancipation, 
and  afterwai  Is  endowed  Maynooth — yet  to  have  adhered  to 
it  in  defiance  both  of  friends  and  toes,  of  warnings  aud 
threats,  will  offer  a  liifiieully  insuperable  to  the  rhetoric  of  a 
partisan  or  the  partiality  of  a  biographer.  But  it  can,  only 
be  a  question  of  time — now  or  a  few  years  hence — quietly  or 
tumi.ituom.ly,  with  the  dignity  of  a  statesman  conferring  a 
benefit,  or  of  a  placeman  yielding  to  a  cry.  All  is  fair  now. 
The  Com  Lews  must  be  settled,  and  the  League  dissolved 
fo  morrow;  bat  let  the  subject  remain  unsettled — let  ano- 
ther bud  harvest  come  in  the  train  of  its  predeccsssr — let 
the  honors  of  unsuccessful  speculation  be  added  to  the  hor- 
roaflBC dearth — let  men  aw  ake  (Irom  the  fitful  feverish  dream 
of^pting  money  without  work,  and  buying  credit  without 
money — let  them  awake  and  find,  in  addition  to  their  own 
beggary,  any  olmtacle  however  slight  or  however  unexagge- 
rated  (forthey  trill  exaggerate  them )  to  the  free  expansion 
of  the  national  energies  and  extension  of  the  national  com- 
merce—it  requires  but  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 


events  to  predict  the  clamour  which  must  arise,  and  the 
consequences  which  must  ensue.  It  will  demand  a  bolder 
front  than  the  Premier's  to  meet  the  clamour — a  blander 
tone  than  his  to  soothe  it. 

(From  the  Times  of  Wednesday.) 
a  1       *  *  ■  .       "  <fc  m 

The  wheat  crop  is  by  tins  time  ascertained  to  be  indif- 
ferent in  the  quality,  and  short  in  the  yield.  So  it  is  gene- 
rally throughout  Europe,  in  some  countries  even  worse  than 
in  England.  The  accumulations  of  the  corn  growing  dis- 
tricts have  been  reckoned  up  with  tolerable  certainty,  and 
found  wanting.  The  Continental  prices  are  at  this  moment 
rivalling  the  English  prices).  'I'be  potato  panic,  which  has 
so  mysteriously  risen  and  fallen,  is  much  loo  universal  not 
to  he  well  founded.  If  there  has  not  been  a  serious  failure, . 
never  was  there  so  wide  spread  and  so  audacious  a  conspiracy 
to  terrify  tbe  world.  The  result  is  a  commercial  phenome- 
non almost  unparalleled.  At  this  moment  it  is  impossible 
to  say  in  what  direction  the  currents  of  human  food  will  ran 
for  the  ensuing  twelvemonth — whether  from  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land, or  England  to  Ireland;  whether  from  Odessa  to  Eng- 
land or  to  Belgium  ;  whether  from  England  KfBelgimn,  or 
vice  versa.  Where  there  are  so  many  colls,  the  possessors 
are  beginning  to  discover  the  value  of  their  store.  From 
one  end  of  the  Continent  to  another,  the  fortunate  holders 
are  beginning  to  hoard  corn  either  for  wealth  or  for  subsist- 
ence. There  is  a  rising  cry  to  open  the  ports  or  even  to 
prohibit  exportation.  In  Ireland  the  calamity  seems  immi- 
nent. Sensible  people  are  counting  the  months.  Next 
January  say  some,  next  April  say  others,  dire  scarcity  will 
begin  her  reign.  The  cry  has  at  last  reached  Downing- 
street,  and  to-morrow,  it  is  said,  there  is  to  be  a  Cabinet 
Council  to  discuss  the  famine  question.  It  is  then  to  be 
settled  whether  the  ports  are  to  be  opened  by  an  order  in 
Council,  or  whether,  as  some  think  necessary,  by  a  special 
session  held  for  the  purpose.  Such  is  the  early  catastrophe 
of  the  sliding  scale. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  an  end  to  this  ill-fnted  con- 
trivance by  any  means  whatever.  We  are  convinced  that  its 
existence,  so  far  will  be  found  to  have  seriously  aggravated 
the  difficulties  of  the  next  few  years.  England,  and  indeed 
all  the  civilised  world,  has  just  embarked  in  a  vast  aggregate 
of  enterprise  beyond  all  former  precedent,  and  beyond  all 
moderate  computation  of  our  powers  and  resources.  Works 
have  been  undertaken,  and  wealthy  companies  have  been 
pledged  to  their  accomplishment,  which  will  require  the 
labour  of  millions,  all  to  be  supported  out  of  the  existing 
store.  At  any  price,  labour,  iron,  stone,  wood,  food,  and 
other  raw  material  must  be  procured,  for  the  works  once  be- 
gun, it  is  ruinous  to  step  for  the  smallest  breathing  time. 
The  pressure  on  existing  capital  bids  fair  to  be  greater  than 
at  any  former  era  of  our  eventful  history.  So  great  a  human 
effort,  one  so  far  beyond  the  probable  powers  of  man,  de- 
mands every  possible  alleviation  and  assistance'.  For  our 
own  part,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction  that 
the  undertakings  to  which  England  is  now  irrecoverably 
pledged,  not  to  speak  of  those  which  are  further  meditated, 
almost  require  another  whole  harvest,  another  whole  year's 
supply  of  the'  necessaries  of  civilised  life.  Putting  the 
future  out  of  the  question,  we  laid  ourselves  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  procuring  by  any  honest  means  an  immediate 
supply. 

w  Im'.cver  course  is  adopted  at  to-morrow's  Council,  it  is, 
we  believe,  certain  that  the  ports  will  be  opened  by  some  au- 
thority, aud  for  some  time.  The  authority  is  a  constitutional 
question ;  the  time  is  one  for  common  sense  and  common 
feeling  to  decide.  To  open  the  ports  and  then  to  shut  them, 
to  lay  on  ditties  and  then  withdraw  them  by  a  special  act  of 
the  Legislature — by  an  effort  of  the  whole  nation  represented  . 
in  Parliament — seems  so  impossible  a  folly,  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  discuss  its  propriety.  The  sliding  scale  was 
to  discharge  this  delicate  office.  That  elaborate  piece  of 
legislation,  that  wheel  within  wheel,  bus  failed.  Will  a  suc- 
cession of  special  acts  be  a  less  cumbrous  affair?  Will  a 
living  sliding  sctde — not  so  much  Parliament  as  an  actual 
convention  of  the  nation  assembled  for  this  purpose — be  a 
more  natural  and  practicable  plan  ?  It  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose— that  Parliament  would  meet  and  prorogue  with  the 
intention  of  holding  another  extraordinary  session  in, order 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  scale — that  the  Legislature  will 
stand,  like  Justice  in  the  Westminster-hall  cartoons,  ever- 
lastingly poising  the  scale — everlastingly  re-adjusting  the 
fulcrum,  weighting  the  beam. 

Such  is  the  happy  and  honourable  conclusion  of  the  Pre- 
mier's master  policy.  The  nation  is  forced  at  last,  on  its 
very  knees,  to  do  what  even  four  years  hack  it  might  have 
done  as  an  act  of  justice  and  humanity.  Famine  now  ex- 
torts from  our  grasp  what  might  have  been  even  regarded  as 
a  willing  boon  to  universal  man.  So  far  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  degraded  us  to  the  reign  of  slavish  fear  and  brute  neces- 
sity. Once  we  might  have  declared  a  Free  'I' nub;  in  coru, 
now  we  must.  The  only  consolation  is,  that  perhaps  the 
work  will  be  more  effectual,  though  less  prudent.  Four 

YEARS  SINCE  IT  MIGUT  HAVE   JtEKN  A  VIXEB  DUTY,  NOW 

it  is  total  repeal.  That  is  all  the  landowners  now 
gain  by  their  devout  subjection  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 


(  From  Urn  Mori&MI  Chronicle.) 
A  suspension  of  the  Com  Lews  becomes  daily  more  neces- 
sary— indeed  it  appears  to  be  inevitable,  ami  we  find  the 
rumour  gaining  ground  that  Parliament  will  be  called  toge- 
ther at  an  earlier  period  than  usual.  Whether  the  ports  will 
be  opened  for  the  admission  of  grain  by  an  order  in  Council, 
or  by  a  hasty  act  of  legislation,  remains  still  a  subject  of 
doubt.  It  is,  how  ever,  obvious  that  if  the  bitter  course — at 
best  a  tardy  one — is  resorted  to,  ranch  of  the  anticipated 
benefit  will  be  lost  to  the  country.  Tito  season  is  now  ra- 
pidly approaching  When  many  of  the  ports  whence  we  may 
look  for  the  largest  supplies,  especially  of  oats,  will  be  closed 
for  the  winter ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  ascertained 
deficiency  of  our  home  produce  affects  chiefly  the  inferior 
descriptions  of  food,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  urgent  impor- 
tance that  our  markets  should  be  replenished  with  the  pro- 
duce of  Archangel,  and  other  northern  ports,  before  the  frost 
intercepts  those  supplies  for  the  whole  of  thc_  winter  ai.d 
spring  months.  The  necessity  which  calls  for  "an  unusual 
interference  at  all,  equally  demands  that  whatever  is  done 
shall  be  done  promptly.  It  will  admit  of  110  delay  for  nicely 
balanced  arguments  and  Calculations.  It  is  just  one  of  those 
cases  of  emergency  in  which  a  Minister  must  net  upon  bis 
own  responsibility,  and  trust  to  the  necessity  of  the  case  to 
justify  him  to  Parliament.  The  Government  must  first  act, 
and  the  Legislature  must  deliberate  afterwards.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  Parliament  '''  ill  much  more  readily 
give  its  sanction  in  this  case  to  what  lias  been  iottd,  than 
itself  pass  an  Act  for  a  similar  object.  An  net  of  a  Minister 
in  a  case  of  great  emergency,  and  that  emergency  a  threat- 
ened famine,  carries  with  it  its  own  defence — its  own  claim 


to  indemnity.  Put  though  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  in  all  pro- 
bability open  the  ports  by  tin  order  in  Council,  yet  it  is 
equally  necessary  that  the  earliest  oppor1  unity  should  be 
sought  to  obtain  from  Parliament  its  sanction  for  that  act. 
It  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  the  ports  will  be 
opened  by  an  order  in  Council  at  once,  and  Parliament  sum- 
moned for  tin  early  day  in  November. 

Hit' — the  present  Corn  Laws  suspended — what  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  first  as  to  the  existing 
emergency,  next  as  to  the  permanent  settlement,  of  the  ques- 
tion '/  Many  of  our  contemporaries  have  hinted,  rather  than 
argued,  that  the  lime  has  arrived  w  hen  a  "  moderate  fixed 
duty  "  has  become  inevitable,  as  a  substitute  for  the  "  sliding- 
scale."  That  the  "  sliding-scale"  litis  received  a  practical 
refutation  from  our  existing  necessities,  and  from  the  foist 
that  we  cannot  wait  to  let  it  perform  its  slow  aud  deadly 
work  of"  six  weeks'  averages,"  no  one  will  now  deny;  but 
that  a  "fixed  duty,"  however  moderate,'  is  one  whit  better 
adapted  to  a  crisis  like  the  present,  we  equally  deny.  While 
we  do  so,  our  opinion  has  undergone  no  change  as  to  tbe  in- 
calculable advantages  which  the  country  would  have  derived 
from  the  substitution  of  a  "  fixed  duty  "for  the  "  sliding- 
scalc,"  when  these  two  questions  were,  of  late  years,  practi- 
cally before  the  Legislature.  A  "  fixed  duty "  would  no 
doubt  have  promoted  a  regular  and  uniform  trade  in  grain, 
and  have  induced  foreign  countries  to  raise  supplies  with  re- 
ference to  the  demand  of  this  market,  and  thus  a  fixed  duty 
then  would  haVe  prevented  what  a  fixed  duty  now  cannot 
cure.  To  talk  of  a  fixed  duty  now  of  even  a  penny  a  quarter, 
is  tantamount  to  denying  the  necessity  of  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  If  the  emergency  be  such 
that  an  order  in  Council  must  be  substituted  for  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  it  would  he  absurd  aud  contradictory  to  the 
last  degree  to  interpose  the  slightest  impediment  against  the 
most  ample  supply.  Such  a  course  must  appear  even  more 
absurd  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are 
surrounded.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  Belgium  with  ports 
opened  to  the  world  for  free  importation,  and  closed  against 
the  world  for  exportation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Hol- 
land with  empty  granaries,  without  a  vestige  of  restriction 
left  on  importation,  busy  carrying  away  our  bonded  stocks, 
which  our  own  existing  duties  cut  off  from  the  home  con- 
sumer. Next  we  have  ilussia,  not  satisfied  with  prohibiting 
the  export  of  grain  from  the  northern  provinces,  aud  admit- 
ting foreign  importations  free  of  duty,  holding  out  the  fur- 
ther inducement  of  exempting  all  foreign  grain-laden  ships 
from  the  ordinary  port  charges-  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  slightest  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  supply  to 
this  country  would  he  a  premium  in  favour  of  our  equally 
needy  neighbours,  and  would  render  an  order  in  Council  a 
mere  dead  letter,  as  far  as  the  chance  of  supply  is  concerned, 
and  a  cruel  mockery  in  aggravation  of  existing  difficulties. 
But  if  it  he  thus  impossible  to  retain  any  duty  whatever  on 
the  importation  of  grain  in  the  present  emergency,  it  is 
equally  clear  to  us  that  the  future  prospects  of  the  country, 
bare  justice  to  the  consumer,  and  a  regard  to  the  recognised 
modern  principles  of  wise  commercial  legislation,  will  rent 
der  the  re-imposition  of  a  duty  at  any  future  time  equally 
impossible. 

****** 

Nor  can  we  discover,  in  the  arguments  which  have  hitherto 
been  used  to  justify  the  retaining  of  even  a  moderate  fixed 
duly  on  wheat,  the  shadow  of  a  ground  lor  re-imposing  such 
a  duty,  if  once  abandoned.  'To  mal  e  a  law  imposing  a  re- 
striction on  commerce,  and  especially  on  the  supply  of  food, 
is  a  question  apart  and  altogether  different  from  those  consi- 
derations which  might  weigh  with  many  wise  aud  prudent 
men  as  to  the  sudden  abolition  of  such  a  law.  Contracts 
formed,  and  engagements  entered  into  on  the  faith  of  any 
law,  however  bad,  cannot  be  disregarded.  Sudden  and  un- 
expected changes,  which  might  paralyse  the  energies  of  the 
hOme  producers,  might  fairly  present  difficulties  even  to 
those  who  most  objected  to  the  law  itself.  But  all  these 
objections  arc  swamped  in  the  overwhelming  necessity  of  the 
occasion,  as  well  as  by  the  long  course  of  preparation  for 
s.-.ch  a  change  which  the  country  has  undergone.  The  Corn 
Laws,  therefore,  once  suspended,  can,  in  any  attempt  to  re- 
impose  them,  be  considered  only  upon  their  own  merits,  and 
with  a  view  only  to  the  actual  good  or  evil  which  they  inflict 
on  the  country.  The  only  two  grounds  on  which  even  a 
fixed  duty  has  been  proposed,  independently  of  consideration 
for  existing  contracts  aud  engagements,  have  been,  first,  as  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  State;  and,  secondly,  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  home  producer. 

As  a  source  of  revenue,  all  parties  are  now  agreed  that 
nothing  but  the  extreme  necessities  of  the  exchequer  could 
Htstifv  ;  ta.'  onfcod  ?"-r.lmcol  acisuJe ;.  id  pointed  axpei  euce 
equidly  point  to  the  impolicy  of  such  tin  impost  even  for  pur- 
noses  01  revenue.  Cheap  food,  which  is  inconsistent  with  a 
duty  on  com,  fertilizes  till  other  sources  of  income,  while 
dear  food  withers  and  dries  them  up.  Abundance  and  scar- 
city are  now  become  the  recognised  barometers  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  tint  Exchequer's  quarterly  returns  ;  aud  the  aver- 
ages of  Mark-lane  determine  whether  old  taxes  can  be  rc- 
duced  or  remitted,  or  whether  new  ones  must  be  imposed. 

Upon  the  ground  of  "  protection  "  there  is  little  more,  as 
is  admitted  By  the  improved  opinions  aud  experience  of  the 
times,  to  recommend  any  duly  whatever.  Protection,  which 
was  long  maintained  as  .a  benefit  at  least  to  a  party,  is  now 
almost  universally  deemed  a  delusion  and  a  cheat  even  by 
tlu.se  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended.  The  country  pre- 
sents the  strange  anomaly  of  every  interest  that  is  most 
cherish  and  protected  by  the  State,  floundering  on  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  never  knowing  any  changes  or  variations  hut 
in  their  (liferent  degrees  of  distress.  That  protection  has 
been  "the  banc  of  agriculture,"  as  well  ;:s  *f  every  other  in- 
terest that  has  been  deluded  into  a  dependence  upon  it,  has 
now  become  a  settled  conviction  in  the  minds  of  alarge  ma- 
jority of  1  he  country,  and  men  are  no  longer  to  be  cajoled 
and  flattered  by  dreams  or  plenty  from  a  false  and  artificial 
stimulant  extended  to  native  production. 


(From  thf  Globe.) 
*  *  *  *  * 

Though  lucking  the  qualities  most  essential  in  circum- 
stances which  require  hibour,  diligence,  and  perseverance, 
the  Irish  peasantry  ni't.-t  not  be  left  to  perish  for  lack  of  food. 
Even  were  they  capable  of  appreciating  tbe  efforts  essential 
to  lessening  the  calamity  with  which  they  are  threatened, 
and  which  is  stalking  with  rapid  strides  to  their  already  mi- 
serable dwellii'gs.  and  were  they  concurring,  heart  and  hand, 
in  endeavouring  t •  >  a \  <  i  t  or  to  mitigate  it,  Government  would 
be  required  to  interpose  some  effectual  measure  for  tbeir  re- 
lief. The  already  excited  state  of  tbe  Irish  people  requires 
no  aid  from  extraordinary  privations  to  endanger  the  public 
peace  in  that  country.  Political  disquietude  may  be  allaveil. 
Even  though  it  reach  to  a  higher  point,  and  assume  tbe  form 
of  multitudinous  and  threatening  gatherings,  or  positive  in- 
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surreciion,  those  mav,  and  m>ist  be,  subdued  by  the  strong 
rrd  of  constitutional  authority.  But  Government  becomes 
weak,  and  the  powers  with  which  it  is  invested  by  the 
constitution  are  paralysed,  when  what  Lord  Bncon  onJ!* 
"the  rebellion  of  the  belly"  prompts  the  discontent,  and 
impels  the-sufierev  to  outrage.  Sir  James  Graham,  in  his 
"  Oorn  and  Currency" — a  production  of  his  better  days, 
which  he  would  now  fain  have  forgotten  by  the  public, 
and  has  employed  every  effort  to  suppress — has  given  a  very 
impressive  warning  of  what  are  the  natural  results  of  a  de- 
ficiency of  food  upon  the  suffering  musses.  At  the  Cabinet 
Council  which  is  about  to  he  held,  to  consider  what  measures 
are  best  fitted  to  meet  the  exigency  with  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  feels  he  is  imperatively  culled  uponUodael,  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  Hume  Secretary's  hook  would  not  he  out  of 
place.  The  question  will  probably  arise,  whether  the  open- 
in  St  of  the  pol  ls  to  foreign  groin,  and  the  release  of  the  foreign 
grain  in  bond,  would  not  endanger,  if  it  did  not  absolutely 
destroy,  the  hope  of  returning  to  restrictive  duties;  and 
whether,  therefore,  it  would  not  he  better  to  trust  to  the 
diopter  of  accidents  for  mitigating  the  calamity  which  is 
suspended  over  Ireland,  even  though  famine,  with  its  pro- 
geny of  horrors,  should  devastate  that  country?  10 veil  if 
there  he  in  the  Cabinet  a  spirit  hold  and  bad  enough  to 
brave  the  alternative — a  circumstance  we  can  scarcely  regard 
as  wi.lun  the  hi  nts  ef  possMllit' — Sir  )nm;c  Cra  u-i  slx-jk 
will  tell  him  the  fearful  dangers  which  he  dares: — 

"The  receivers  of  rent  (for  whom  the  Corn  Law  you 
would  preserve  solely  exists)  are  a  very  small  body.  Lacked 
by  public  opinion  they  are  almost  omnipotent — in  violation 
of  public  opinion  they  cannot  long  sustain  an  exclusive  ad- 
vantage. The  contest  is  fearful  :  for  on  what  ground  w  ill  it 
be  decided  ?  On  the  very  topic  which  inflames  to  madness. 
That  hunger,  which  breaks  through  walls,  will  he  arrayed 
against  them.  Reason  will  be  beard  no  longer.  The  harriers 
of  society  will  he  broken  down  ;  and  estates,  distinctions, 
honours,  swept  away  in  one  resistless  torrent." 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  sliding  scale  of  1,843  has  broken  down 
under  the  first  trial  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  When 
its  boasted  efficacy  was,  according  to  its  advocates,  about  to 
be  demonstrated, its  utter  failure  is  shown.  Like  the  French- 
man's horse,  which  was  to  live  without  food,  and  died  just 
as  he  had  got  into  the  way  of  it,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  carefully 
adjusted  system  of  fluctuating  duties  has  reduced  the  nation 
to  the  perils  of  scarcity,  just  at  the  rime  when  its  plenty- 
creating  qualities  were  about  to  be  called  into  action. 


(From  the  'Morning  Advertiser.) 
The  League's  occupation  is  gone.  Their  work  is  over — 
their  labours  are  at  an  end.  Tile  monster  monopoly  has  re- 
ceived its  finishing  stroke.  The  days  of  the  Corn  Laws  are 
numbered.  Before  the  Easter  recess  they  will  have  ceased 
to  exist. 

Though  the  brief  interval  of  eight  days  is  all  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Lord  Ashley's  letter,  we 
have  had  since  then  another  proof  of  the  Ministerial  deter- 
mination to  abandon  the  sliding  scale. 

Mr.  B.  Escott,  the  Member  for  Winchester,  had  a  meeting 
with  his  constituents  at  Ihninster,  on  Wednesday  last,  and 
on  that  occasion  the  honourable  gentleman  gave  the  plainest 
possible  intimation  that  the  Premier  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  the  substitution  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty  in  the  room  cf 
the  slidiug-scnle.  We  give  an  outline  of  Mr.  Eseotl's  speech 
in  another  column.  No  one  can  read  it,  and  doubt  that  the 
Corn  Laws  are,  at-  the  least  in  the  lion,  gentleman's  view, 
doomed  to  early  destruction.  The  wish  with  him  is  nut 
father  to  the  thought.  All  his  predilections  run  in  a  differ- 
ent course.  If  he  were  to  have  his  own  way,  he  would  up- 
hold the  sliding  scale.  His  interests,  or  at  least  his  supposed 
interests  as  a  landlord,  are  identified  with  the  continuance  of 
the  corn  monopoly.  The  testimony,  therefore,  of  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Escoit,  when  it  makes  against  his  imagined  in- 
terests, is  entitled  to  every  weight.  It  is  true  that  he  speaks 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  as  if  not  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  agriculturists  ;  but  this  is  new  language  for 
him  to  adopt;  and  is,  doubtless,  adopted  on  the  principle  of 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity.  Were  it  possible  to  perpetuate 
the  corn  monopoly,  Mr.  Escott  would  be  the  last  man  to  say 
anything  that  would  imply  his  sanction  to  its  extinction. 

The  lion,  gentleman  prefaces  bis  speech  in  terms  which 
must  have  prepared  his  audience  for  what  was  coming. 
"  The  agricultural  societies,"  said  Mr.  Escott,  "  had  in  some 
places,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  a  little 
fallen  into  disrepute  with  farmers ;  and  why  was  it '!  Because 
they  had  fettered  the  expression  of  public  opinion  on  public 
questions,  by  absurd  restrictions  ;  whereas  he  was  sure  that 
here  every  man  might  express  what  each  believed  to  be 
true,  and" that  all  would  be  best  pleased 1)y  plainness  and 
freedom  of  speech." 

This  is  Jutting  the  Protectionists  and  their  societies  some- 
wllat  hard.  We  wonder  iiow  their  Graces  of  Richmond  and 
Buckingham  will  relish  this  rap  on  their  knuckles.  Coming 
from  a  quondam  friend,, a  Conservative  member,  they  must 
smart  ali  the  more  sensibly  under  it.  "  And,  thou  loo  my 
sou  !  Erom  the  League  this  might  have  been  homo,  hut 
from  a  Tory  and  an  agriculturist,  it.  must  be  felt  by  the 
noble  monopolists  to  be  a  cut  of  the  unkiudest,  nature. 

Hut  there  is  more  in  store  for  the  ultra-Protectionists. 
After  alluding  to  Lord  Ashley's  letter  to  his  constituents,  in 
which  lie  says  that  the  Corn  Laws  must  he  given  up,  Mr. 
Esoott  remarks,  "Gentlemen,  the  triith  is— and  it  had  better 
be  spoken  plainly — it  is  the  conduct  of  the  special  repre- 
sentatives of  what  tiny  coll  agricultural  opinions  which 
Iiils  precipitated  the  fall  of  this  Corn  Law." 

Tins  declaration  was,  we  are  told,  received  with  tremen- 
dous cheering — a  fact  which  indicates  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken,  tin-  views  which  the  more  enlightened  agricultural 
constituencies  now  entertain  of  the  conduct  of  the  ultra- 
monopolists. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  welcome  the  adhesion  of  the  Member  for  Winchester 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Corn  Law  repealers,  lie  will  prove  a 
great  accession.  Should  the  League  meetings  be  renewed 
in  Covenl  garden,  we  shall  not  despair  of  seeing  Mr.  Escott 
ploying  a  prominent  part  on  the  boards  of  that  establish- 
ment. 


( From  the  Spectator.) 
There  is  every  prospect  of  dearth  in  Ireland  at  least ;  the 
accounts  of  the  wheat  harvest  do  not  improve,  but  the  po- 
tato crop  appears  to  be  a  failure  throughout  potato-eating 
countries;  and  Ireland  is  threatened  with  a  thing  that  is 
read  of  in  history  abd  in  distant,  countries,  but  scarcely  in 
our  land  nnit  time- -a  famine.  Whole  fields  of  the  root  have 
rotted  in  the  ground,  and  many  a  family  seen  its  sole  provi- 
sion for  the  year  destroyed.  Government  are  making  inqui- 
ries; of  course,  if  the  worst  fears  prove  true,  Government 


must  do  more  than  inquire,  and  then  the  momentous  ques- 
tion occurs — what  will  they  do  ? 

1  he  ('in  n  Laws  !  Ay,  all  men's  thoughts  turn  that  way. 
It  is  asSurhed  that  if  the  Irish  are  starving  (the  Minister 
must  abandon  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food  ; 
and  other  .tokens  are  observed  of  an  approaching  change. 
Lord  Ashley,  threatened  by  his  agricultural  constituents  of 
Dorchester  with  opposition  at  the  next  election,  has  been 
provoked  to  a  bold  declaration  that  the.  Corn  Laws  cannot 
last ;  their  "  destiny  is  fixed."  The  Times  sneers  itl  Lord 
Ashley,  for  Ins  tardy  discovery ;  the  Morning  Post  is  scan- 
dalised at  his  desertion  of  agricultural  meetings,  w  here,  ac- 
cording to  the  Post,  his  declaration  might  more  manfully 
have  been  made.  It  is  to  be  inferred,  less  that  Lord  Ashley 
was  afraid  to  meet  the  friends  to  whom  he  gives  such  h  ank 
counsel,  than  that  he  lias  no  high  opinion  of  such  meetings 
as  an  arena  for  the  preaching  of  political  doctrines.  .M  all 
events,  be  has  done  no  more  than  give  public  voice  to  what 
even  body  has  thought,  and  said  for  some  time. 

At  no  period  could  the  statesman  find  greater  ease  in  ef- 
fecting a  destined  change.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
landed  gentry  would  not  refuse  a  relaxation  of  the  law  if 
asked  in  the  name  of  starving  Ireland  ;  it  could  not  be  denied 
to  England  when  granted  to  tin?  sister  country;  if  granted 
for  a  lime,  the  law  could  hardly  be  renewed.  Never,  per- 
haps, would  a  Minister  encounter  less  opposition  to  the 
measure.  Among  agriculturists,  especially  among  farmers, 
opinion  already  wavers  ;  and  great  part  of  what,  is  opposition 
before  the  change — a  remnant  of  prejudice  kept  up  by  timi- 
dity— would  turn  to  admiring  concurrence  as  soon  as  the 
change  should  have  been  achieved  and  found  to  be  harmless 
even  lo  those  who  dreaded  it.  Never  would  it  do  so  much 
obvious  good  with  so  little  injury  ;  the  benefit  to  be  antici- 
pated from  a  freer  supply  of  food  is  most  attractive  in  a  time 
of  scarcity;  while  any  temporary  injury  to  agricultural  pro- 
perly and  agricultural  employments  would  be  prevented  by 
those  teeming  enterprises  which  give  unusual  value  to  the 
land  and  employment  to  the  labour  of  the  country. 

And  if  a  change  be  made — what  change:'  Jumping  to 
obvious  conclusions  that  there  will  he  a  change,  political 
gossips  have  air  aidy  determined  what  it  is  to  be,  and  we  are 
told  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  propose  "a  moderate  fixed 
duty."  We  trust  that  he  will  make  no  proposition  so  idlu 
and  so  little  creditable — a  notion  abandoned  even  by  all  the 
Whigs  of  any  mark  ;  for  even  Lord  John  Russell  has  'bated 
bis  favourite  scheme  until  he  has  brought  it.  down  to  three 
shillings  or  something  lower.  To  outdo  Lord  John  in  that 
Dutch  auction,  Sir  Robert  must  haggle  for  sixpences,  and 
offer  two  shillings  or  eightcenpence.  But  in  sooth  we  need 
scarcely  speculate  on  the  reasons  against  the  probability  of 
his  making  any  such  proposal,  since  be  himself  has  said  all 
that  can  be  said  against  it.  Almost  better  propose  no  mea- 
sure at  all.  Such  a  one  would  settle  nothing  ;  and  when  the 
Corn  Laws  are  next  changed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
question  will  be  settled  for  evermore.  There  is  but  one 
way  to  attain  that  state  of  repose — by  total  repeal.  The 
measure  would  indeed  startle  many ;  but  it  would  frighten 
them  and  injure  them  less  than  at  any  other  time;  and  in 
great  emergencies  boldness  becomes  the  truest  discretion. 


{From  the  Nonconformist.) 
*****  • 

We  take  it,  then,  that  the  doom  of  the  corn  monopoly  is 
scaled.  We  so  express  ourselves  because  we  so  believe.  Our 
readers  well  know  that,  on  this  subject,  we  have  been  the 
very  opposite  of  sanguine  in  our  estimate  of  probabilities. 
Where  others  had  visions  of  certain  and  splendid  triumph, 
we  foresaw  little  but  disappointment.  Measuring  the  power 
of  the  machinery  in  operation  with  that  of  the  interests 
against  which  it  was  brought  to  bear — looking  at  the  com- 
pact phalanx  of  landlords  in  the  Houses  pf  Legislature,  and  at 
the  subservient  character  of  constituencies,  as  usually  ex- 
hibited in  electoral  contests  —  knowing  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  everything  was  held  to  be  at  stake,  and  that,  on  the 
other,  correct  views  were  far  from  universal,  and,  even 
when  correct,  were  not  always  practically  influential — we 
never  could  win  over  our  judgment  to  a  full  acquiescence  in 
the  anticipations  of  the  Free  Traders — and,  as  we  thought, 
so  we  spoke,  oftener  than  not  to  the  chagrin  of  our  best 
friends.  The  whole  case  comes  before  us  now  under  a 
novel,  and,  to  all  parties,  an  unexpected,  aspect.  We  be- 
lieve, from  the  evidence  before  us,  that  the  Corn  Laws  must 
be  repealed,  and  that  speedily  ;  and  we  rejoice  as  heartily  as 
can  any  one  in  being  able  to  give  unhesitating  utterance 
to  our  belief.  Be  the  triumph  whose  it  may,  we,  at  all  events, 
shall  fully  participate  in  the  joy  of  it. 

Entertaining,  then,  as  we  do,  a  pretty  confident  persuasion 
that  the  victory  of  Free  Trade  principles  is  at  baud,  we  claim 
permission  to  speak  of  it,  for  once,  as  a  well-defined  cer 
taiuty,  and,  upon  that  supposed  certainty,  to  base  two  or 
three  observations,  such  as  we  think  the  occasion  calls  for. 
If  our  hypothesis  should  be  found  too  flattering  a  one,  no 
harm  will  have  been  done,  and  we  shall  have  delivered  our 
souls. 

We  sec,  then, in  the  anticipated  event,  a  very  marked  illus- 
tration of  the  essential  weakness  of  any  combination  w  hich 
gathers  around  what  is  itself  a  falsehood  and  an  injustice. 
Heaven  confounds  the  purposes  which  mock  the  strength  of 
man.  "  The  stars,  in  their  courses,  fight  against  Siscra." 
Who  could  have  predicted,  at,  the  last  general  election,  that 
the  monopolists  were  patting  out  their  whole  energy  and 
wealth  to  exalt  into  power  tiie  very  men  destined  to 
humble  them?  What  mortal  sagacity  could  have  foreseen 
that  the  means  of  defence  resorted  to  by  Peel,  would  have 
been  such  as  to  lay  open  his  own  citadel  to  irresistible  as- 
sault ?  Where,  amongst  us,  is  the  man  who  calculated  upon 
the  tariff  of  184-0  ?  We  were  all  looking  towards  some  future 
deficient  wheat  harvest — not  one  of  us  caught  a  glimps  e  of 
the  coming  disease  in  potatoes.  The  things  which  we  ex- 
pected have  not  been;  the  things  that  are,  and  from  which 
deliverance  is  to  he  hoped  for,  are  those  which  we  did  hot 
expect.  The  injustice  which,  live  years  ago,  was  rampant 
and  audacious,  where  is  it  now'.'  What  unseen  spirit  has 
breathed  upon  it,  that  it  turns  pale,  and  is  in  the  agonies  of 
death  ?  The  God  of  the  seasons  has  rebuked  it,  and  all  its 
boasted  strength  shrivels  up  like  a  scroll.  Its  own  creature 
— how  often  1 1 n.s  it  previously  happened  ! — will  probably  be 
the  minister  of  its  death.  The  retribution  is  complete. 
Frightened  monopoly  will  turn  suicide,  and  hang  itself  with 
the  very  rope  it  twisted  for  a  scourge  to  the  backs  of  others. 

Whilst,  however,  we  attribute  much  to  that  agency  of 
events  over  which  man  has  had  no  sort  of  control,  which  he 
never  predicted,  and  COtlld  not.  hove  brought  about,  we  have 
no  temptation  to  commit  the  injustice  of  withholding  honour 
where  we  think  it  dhe,  We  have  never  concealed  our  opinions 
of  the  League  ;  We  have  never  seen  reason  to  alter  them.  We 
always  regarded  it  as  u  great  teacher — hold,  indefatigable, 
and  apt.  We  never  looked  upon  it  as  a  political  power,  likely 


to  succeed  in  capturing,  by  its  own  might,  the  strong  holds 
of  monopoly.  The  machinery  w  hich  it  brought  to  hear  upon 
the  fortresses  which  it  sought  to  level  with  the  dust,  always 
struck  us  as  inadequate;  and  events  have  fully  borne  out  our 
opinion.  Probably,  with  their  enlarged  experience,  they 
would  not  go  over  precisely  the  same  ground,  if  Called  to  run 
their  course  again.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if,  hut 
for  events,  they  would  assuredly  have  failed  ;  events,  but  for 
them,  would  never  have  succeeded.  The  teachings  of 
famine  are,  indeed,  all  powerful;  but  then  the  League  put 
the  words  of  wisdom  into  famine's  mouth.  There  have  been 
dearths  in  Ireland  before  now.  but  they  did  not  enforce  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  League  has  done  the 
work  of  preparation.  To  their  labours  mainly  we  owe  the 
altered  views  of  the  agricultural  tenants,  the  enlightened 
slate  of  public  opinion,  and  the  glorious  result  that  now, 
w  hen  danger  is  at  hand,  all  men  spontaneously  turn  to  the 
right  remedy.  The  general  presentiment  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  and  which  is  more  difficult  to  resist  than  the 
most  violent  of  passions,  owes  its  being  to  them.  They  have 
so  familiarised  the  national  mind  with  Free  Trade  principles, 
that  it  seems  a  war  against  common  sense  and  household 
convictions  to  refuse  to  act  upon  them  when  in  peril  of 
Starvation.  To  them,  therefore,  instrumental!)-,  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  prospects.  "  Honour  to  whom  honour  is 
due."  With  our  whole  hearts  we  congratulate  them.  We 
willingly  forget  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  their  mistakes ; 
we  recoirnise  only  the  invaluable  benefits  they  have  conferred 
on  their  countrymen. 


THE  HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY  AND 
THE  GAME  LAWS. 

This  honourable  gentleman,  not  content  with  the  severe 
judgment  which  he  obtained  of  the  magistrates  on  a  former 
conviction,  on  two  labourers  named  Burry  and  Purchase 
(two  respectable,  honest,  and  industrious  young  men,  and 
the  hitter  the  chief  support  of  his  widowed  mother),  has 
this  week  preferred  the  same  charge  against  them  in  another 
shape,  viz.,  "  of  unlawfully  using  a  dog,"  ^called  by  himse 
a  lurcher,  but  declared,  on  oath,  Ivy  one  of  his  own  "credible 
witnesses."  to  be  a  common  sheep-dog)  "for  the  purpose  of 
killing  and  taking-game."  Accordingly,  on  Monday,  the  lion, 
gentleman  made  his  appearance  in  court,  ill  his  shooting  at- 
tire. Again  did  the  bon.  M.P.  shake  hands  with  the  lion. 
Captain  Harris  on  entering  the  hall,  and  again  did  he  take 
his  seat  between  the  lion.  Captain  Harris  and  the  right  lion. 
Sir  G.  Hose,  the  former  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  Intter  on 
his  left.  Before  the  lion,  gentleman's  cose  was  called,  Sir 
G.  Rose  left  the  hall,  and  Coptaiu  Harris  not  having  a  com- 
mission, retired  from  the  bench,  and  ultimately  left  the  hall 
also.  The  hearing  of  the  case  was  thus  left  entirely  to  Cap- 
tain Hopkins,  who,  though  oneoftbe  "great  unpaid,"  we  are 
hound  injustice  to  acknowledge  is  an  honourable  man,  and 
in  all  cases  of  jurisprudence  proves  himself  a  gentleman  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  hon.  plaintiff  sat  during 
the  time  in  the  principal  seat  of  the  bench.  Mr.  Berkeley's 
keepers,  his  two  "  credible  witnesses,"  then  gave  their  evi- 
dence, which  in  some  material  points  disagreed  with  their 
former  testimony,  but  which  in  substance  was  the  following : 
— That  on  the  27th  of  August,  last  they  were  lying  in  the 
hedge  watching  Purchase  and  the  rest  of  the  mowers  who 
were  mowing  barley  in  a  field  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Plowman,  the  property  of  Lord  Stuart,  from  two  o'clock  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  when  about  that  time  they  saw  a  hare 
start  from  the  barley,  and  the  shepherd's  dog,  which  had  got 
from  his  master's  yard,  which  was  separated  from  the  field 
only  by  a  road,  ran  after  it,  and  that  he  heard  Purchase 
halloo  at  the  dog,  but  that  the  hare  being  the  fleeter  of  the 
two  escaped.  A  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Guy,  who  at- 
tended professionally  for  defendant,  somewhat  shook  their 
testimony.  Mr.  G  uy  then  asked  if  he  should  proceed  with 
the  defence  ;  but  the  worthy  magistrate  on  the  bench,  after 
candidly  and  impartially  considering  the  subject,  said  he  did 
not  think  it  worth  while,  as  it  was  his  opinion  that  this  case 
did  not  at  all  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  for  it  ought 
to  be  proved  that  they  were  actually  and  in  fact  hunting  with 
the  dog,  whereas  by  the  evidence  produced  they  were  all 
lawfully  employed  in  mowing  their  master's  corn,  and  while 
they  were  doing  so  the  shepherd's  dog  accidentally  started 
a  hare.  Mr.  Berkeley  then  said  he  considered  it  did  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  but  was  of  course  compelled 
to  bow  to  the  magistrate's  decision,  and  the  case  was  dis- 
missed amidst  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  applause 
from  a  dense  crowd  who  filled  the  hall.  When  Mr.  Berkeley 
left  the  hall  the  whole  street  presented  a  scene  of  excitement, 
and  lie  was  assailed  with  the  hisses  and  hootings  of  a  num- 
ber of  poor  men. — Hants  Independent. 

We  have  received  nn  intimation  from  the  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Dispatch,  that  he  hits  received  from  J.  Collett,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  Athlone,  the  sum  of  5/.  for  Burry  and  Purchase, 
the  defendants  in  the  now  somewhat  celebrated  Game  Law 
charges  preferred  by  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Berkeley.  Mr.  Lane, 
our  agent  at  Christchurch,  has  undertaken  to  transmit  the 
money  to  the  men,  and  at  Iris  request  it  will  be  paid  over  to 
him  for  that  purpose. — Ibid. 


Poaching. — At  the  Woodbridge  Division  of  the  Suffolk 
Michaelmas  Sessions,  the  chairman,  B.  N.  Shawe,  Esq.,  iu 
his  charge  to  the  jury  observed,  be  was  very  huppy  to  say 
the  calendar  presented  no  one  point  upon  which  he  coidd 
make  an  observation — nothing  but  tins,  perhaps — that  there 
were  only  nine  persons  committed  lo  gaol  this  quarter,  on 
summary  conviction,  and  seven  persons  charged  with  felony, 
four  of  whom  had  been  discharged  from  want  of  sufficient 
evidence,  and  the  remaining  five  would  be  tried  that  day. 
Ho  would  also  add  to  this  an  extraordinary  circumstance — a 
circumstance  that,  long  as  be  had  sat  on  the  bench,  he  did 
not  remember  happening — namely,  that  there  was  not  one 
poacher  in  the  gaol  for  the  Woodbridge  Division,  in  this,  the 
month  of  October.  He  had  nothing  further  to  say. — J. 
Moseley,  Esq. :  J  fear  the  absence  of  poachers  arises  from 
the  scarcity  of yame. — Sir.  Shawe:  I  don't  know  why  it  is. 
1  only  state  a  fact. 

The  Game  Laws.— At  the  Tring  Agricultural  Association 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Houghton,  the  vice-president  of 
the  society,  thus  expresses  himself:  "  I  stand  here  as  one  of 
the  largest,  occupiers  of  land  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  only 
unfair  but  absolutely  dishonest  for  a  landlord  to  take  rent  for 
a  farm,  and  then  to  stock  it  with  game.  (Cheers.)  I  have 
slated  this  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  will  avow  il  on  all  occasions.  It  is  dishonest  o^nid- 
lords  to  Stock  farms  with  vermin.  Plenty  of  game  niigrrr  do 
for  the  landlords,  but  it  would  not  do  for  him.  If  the  aristo- 
cracy needed  '  battues,'  let  them  keep  their  game  and  shoot 
at  it  through  the  key-hole.''  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Houghton  farms  nearly  1000  acres  of  land. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

WHAT  PART  SHOULD  THE  FARMERS  TAKE  ? 

No  one  can  mistake  the  signs  which  bespeak  the 
doom  of  monopoly.  For  some  time  ]>ast  the  mode- 
rate and  more  rational  monopolist  members,  who 
support  the  Government,  have  been  throwing  out 
hints  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  farmers  must 
not  rely  on  protection ;  and  it  is  the  natural  course 
of  things,  that  such  predictions  are  realised  more 
speedily  than  those  who  make  them,  in  words,  sug- 
gest. When  a  monopolist  politician  hesitates  he  is 
lost  to  monopoly.*"  No  man  of  average  capacity  can 
reason  upon  such  a  question  and  remain  a  pro- 
tectionist. Tho  only  genuine  protectionists  are 
those  who  won't  and  those  who  can't  reason. 
Recent  events  have  shown  that  tho  non-reasoncrs 
bv  choice  form,  in  fact,  the  most  numerous  section 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Pro-Corn-Law  Ministry. 
But  the  party  objects  which  blinded  tbein  to  the 
evils  of  protection  having  been  attained,  the  rotten- 
ness of  the  system  has  of  late  become  obvious  to 
them. 

Not  long  since  we  had  Mr.  Sotheron  in  Wiltshire, 
and  Col.  Rollcston  in  Nottinghamsldre,  plainly 
telling  their  agricultural  constituents  that  protection, 
coidd  not  much  longer  be  maintained,  and  that 
they  must  rely  on  their  own  skill  and  energy  to 
meet  the  world's  competition.  To  those  who 
believed  there  was  any  substance  in  the  protec- 
tionist agitation  of  1843-44,  the  calmness  with  which 
these  hints  were  received  by  the  farmers  must  have 
been  surprising.  Not  so  to  the  initiated.  They 
knew  well  enough,  that  if  all  that  the  "  protection 
societies"  said  about  the  fall  of  prices  that  would 
ensue  upon  Free  Trade  had  been  true,  the  land- 
lords had  the  short  means  in  their  own  hands  of 
indemnifying  their  tenants.  The  tenants'  anxiety, 
therefore,  consisted  only  in  certain  doubts  not  very 
complimentary  to  then  landlords.  The  farmerssaid 
th  at  rather  than  give  the  tenants  security  of  possession , 
and  complete  possession  of  their  farms  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  withstand  all  competition,  the  land- 
lords would  ruin  their  present  tenants  and  then 
trust  to  the  competition  for  land  to  get  others. 
But  although  this  was  said  it  was  not  much  appre- 
hended, because — apart  from  all  feelings  of  honour 
and  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  landowners — such  a 
course  would  be  most  detrimental  to  their  own 
interest.  Nothing  proves  this  more  clearly  than 
the  course  taken  at  the  agricultural- meetings  of  the 
present  season,  where  the  landowners  have,  in  most 
instances,  shown  a  disposition  to  meet  then- tenants 
half-way,  and  that  under  circumstances  which  indi- 
cate that  they  will  ultimately  go  the  wholelength  of  the 
tenants'  very  reasonable  requirements.  The  tenants 
baveobjectcd  to  game-preserves,  andtbclandlordsarc 
generally  disposed  to  give  up  hares  and  rabbits. 
The  farmers  ask  for  leases,  and  the  landowners  offer 
allowances  for  "  unexhausted  improvements."  And 
the  squires  generally  anticipate  objections  to  timber 
by  offering  to  cut  down  the  "  ash  trees."  If  the 
fear  of  Free  Trade  has  done  so  much,  it  is  certain 
actual  Free  Trade  will  do  all  the  rest.  That  the 
landlords  can  take  advantage  of  the  tenantry  during 
the  transition  from  restriction  to  freedom  is  out  of 
the  rpiestion. 

These  considerations  will  account  for  the  equa- 
nimity with  which  the  "agricultural  mind"  re- 
ceived the  preliminary  intimations  that  monopoly- 
is  doomed.  Then  there  was  the  more  explicit 
reference  of  Captain  Rous  to  the  increasing  popu- 
lation, and  the  possiblo  deficiency  of  food.  Since 
that  time  the  ravages  of  the  "  potato  disease"  have 
recome  more  general  and  more  serious,  and  moderate 
men  of  all  parties  have  made  up  their  minds  that  a 
temporary  Free  Trade,  at  all  events,  is  the  only 
remedy  for  the  national  emergency.  Then  there  have 
followed  rumours  of  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet  on 
the  question ;  and,  finally,  we  have  the  letter  of 
J/>rd  Ashley,  and  the  unmistakeable  speech  of  Mr. 
Bickham  Escott.  Even  the  Morning  Post  deems 
that  "  the  cry  that  one  now  hears  on  every  side,  that 
the  Corn  Laws  are  doomed,  is  additional  evidence 
of  the  mortifying  fact,  that  the  country  gentlemen 


who  were  returned  in  such  numbers  to  Parliament 
at  the  last  election,  have  shown  themselves  unequal 
to  their  position."  That  may  be  so ;  and  it  may  be 
perfectly  just  that  the  monopolists  who  promoted 
these  gentlemen  should  say  to  them,  in  the  words 
ot  One  &03t,  "if  they  are  going  to  allow  the  Corn 
Laws  to  be  overthrown,  because  of  the  convictions 
of  their  own  minds  that  they  ought  to  be  over- 
thrown, then  let  us  hear  their  reasons,  and  by  what 
process  of  thought  or  of  evidence  they  have  been 
persuaded  that  the  course  to  which  they  pledged 
themselves  in  1841  ought  to  be  abandoned."  It  is, 
we  say,  fan-  and  just  that  each  monopolist  county 
member  should  be  thus  put  to  the  question;  that 
those  who  promised  the  performance  of  things  im- 
possible should  be  required  to  show  why  they  made 
such  promises  is  but  common  justice.  But  all  that 
is  beside  the  main  question. 

Farmershave  a  grayer  question  to  consider,  viz.  what 
course  they  should  nowpursuc'.'  A fewpraetical sug- 
gestions will  satisfy  them  thattheironly  wise  course  is 
to  demand  a  prompt  and  complete  settlement  of  the 
question;  that  is,  au  immediate  and  unconditional 
Free  Trade  in  grain. 

Prices  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  are 
now  high :  stock  and  meat  are  high,  because  for 
two  years  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes 
have  been  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity ;  a  prosperity 
which  commenced  with  such  abundance  at  home  as  for 
a  period  nullified  the  Corn  Laws.  Prices  of  grain  are 
high,  because  the  wheat  harvest  has  been  late,  and 
the  crops  defective,  whilst  potatoes  have  proved 
almost  a  failure.  Let  us  see  what  the  authorities 
in  the  coin  trade  say  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
grain  market  The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  last 
Monday  says  that 

"  Nothing  1ms,  however,  transpired  to  allow  us  to  hope 
that  the  reports  of  the  defective  nature  of  the  wheat  crop 
have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggerated  ;  ou  the  con- 
trary, every  day  furnishes  fresh  evidence  that  'he  yield  per 
acre,  as  well  as  the  weight  and  quality,  are  to  the  full  as  in- 
ferior as  was  at  any  time  anticipated  would  he  the  case." 

And  the  writer  adds  that  "  bread  stuffs  "  will  pro- 
bably be  higher  later  in  the  year.  And  although 
"  at  none  of  the  leading  consuming  towns  is  good 
wheat  obtainable  much  under  70s.  per  qr.,"  the 
weekly  average  price  is  but  58s.  3d.  per  qr.;  while 
the  six  weeks'  average  which  regulates  the  duty  is 
only  55s.  3d.  As  the  Express  remarks,  "  The  very 
inferior  condition  in  which  the  new  wheat  conti- 
nues to  come  to  hand  is  abundantly  proved  by  these 
returns."    And  he  further  says: 

"  That  t lie  duty  must  sooner  or  later  full  to  a  very  low 
point  is  now  deemed  certain,  and  With  this  prospect  there  is 
little  probability  of  any  part  of  the  bonded  stocks  being  for 
some  time  entered  for  home  consumption." 

Such  is  the  prospect  of  the  home  trade  ;  let  us 
turn  now  to  the  reports  of  the  foreign  trade  in  grain : 

"  The  prospect  of  Great  Britain  being  likely  to  require  n 
supply  of  wheat,  and  the  fact  that  the  harvest  has  terminated 
so  unfavourably  in  Holland  and  Belgium  as  to  induce  the 
respective  Governments  of  those  countries  to  admit  grain 
free,  have,  as  may  easily  he  conceived,  caused  prices  in  the 
Baltic  to  rise  materially  ;  indeed,  at  many  of  the  ports  from 
which,  if  our  wants  should  prove  urgent,  we  must  draw  our 
supplies,  quotations  arc  actually  higher  than  the  prices  of 
similar  qualities  at  Marl;  tame. 

"  The  latest  accounts  from  Dantzic  are  of  the  18th  Oct., 
anil  inform  us  that,  though  little  or  nothing  had  during  the 
preceding  fortnight  been  bought  for  shipment  to  either 
England  or  Holland,  about  1500 lasts  hod  changed  bauds  on 
speculation  at  very  high  terms.  Really  fine  samples,  the 
growth  of  184  I,  had  brought  -jtis.  to  ■r)7s. ;  moderately  good 
parcels  of  high-mixed,  rj.'is.  ;  and  inferior  sorts,  from  t7s.  to 
•VJs.  pgr  quarter  free  on  hoard.  When  to  these  rates  we  add 
freight,  insurance,  anil  other  charges,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
high  as  bonded  wheat  now  is,  fresh  imports  cannot  be  profit- 
ably made,  unless  the  dut§  falls  to  -a  very  low  point.  The 
supplies  of  wheat  into  Dantsic  from  the  interior  bad  been 
small  ;  the  quality  St  the  new  wheat  is  no  longer  so  well 
spoken  of  as  wxs  the  case  immediately  after  harvest.  The 
few  lots  received  had,  however,  met  a  ready  sale,  at  terras 
quite  equivalent  to  those  at  which  old  wheat  had  been  sold." 

We  also  learn  that  "frotn  the  Mediterranean  the 
reports  are  quite  as  lively  as  those  from  the  Baltic, 
and  wheat  has  risen  as  rapidly  in  that  quarter  its 
in  this  country."  We  find,  also,  that  "  at  the  prin- 
cipal Dutch  and  Belgian  markets  the  Value  of  wheat 
has  been  supported,  notwithstanding  the  remission 
of  the  ihities."  Now,  then,  the  Corn  Laws  come  into 
stringent  .operation,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  actual  and 
apprehended!  deficiency  in  our  own  crops  will  drive 
the  prices  so  high  8.s  to  reduce  the  duty  to  "  a  very 
low  point."  Possibly  some  1.0s.  a  quarter  may  be 
added  to  the  year's  prices  by  the  Corn  Laws.  So 
far  all  looks  well  for  the  grower.  But  willit  besointhc 


long  run  ?  Even  at  this  moment  the  high  prices  of 
oats,  beans,  and  peas  very  greatly  increase  tho 
expense  of  the  farmer's  horse  keep,  and  diminish 
tho  profits  he  might  fairly  expect  from  the  high 
price  of  stock.  Let  the  high  range  of  juices  con- 
tinue only  for  a  short  time,  and  a  decline  in  the 
commercial  prosperity  will  soon  be  visible;  and 
with  a  longer  continuance  of  scarcity  the  whole 
series  of  evils  from  which  the  community  has  so 
recently  escaped  will  be  repeated.  Tito  masses  of 
the  population,  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant  prices 
for  food,  will  have  little  power  to  buy  aught  but 
food,  and  manufacturers  will  suffer  in  consequence; 
and  then  will  vanish  the  high  price  of  stock,  and  all 
that  steady  and  increasing  demand  for  agricultural 
produce  which  has  lately  been  going  on. 

Then  mark  the  effect  of  these  high,  these 
artificially  high  prices  upon  the  landlords.  Al- 
ready we  see  at  many  of  the  agricultural  meet- 
ings landlord  congratulations  "  that  the  cloud 
under  which  husbandry  has  been  is  passing 
away;"  which  means  that  high  rents  will  bo 
paid  out  of  small  produce.  The  competition  for 
land  by  persons  with  insufficient  capital — one  of  tho 
great  evils  of  the  existing  system — will  again  in- 
crease, to  the  injury  of  the  whole  body  of  tenantry 
when  the  next  good  harvest  comes,  bringing  with  it 
moderate  prices.  Much  of  that  progress  now  made 
towards  security  of  tenure  will  be  arrested,  and 
when  low  prices  again  come,  as  come  assuredly  they 
will,  the  farmers  will  find  themselves  in  a  state 
of  distress,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords. 

Let  any  farmer  trace  the  recent  rise  in  the  price 
of  corn,  and  he  will  find  it  to  have  arisen  mainly 
from  scarcity,  which,  had  the  trade  in  corn  been  free, 
would  still  have  advanced  prices  considerably.  The 
farmer  wotdd  have  obtained  a  full  equivalent  for 
the  deficiency  of  his  crop  in  an  increased  price,  for 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  importation  of 
past  or  present  years  to  have  prevented  a  consider- 
able rise  in  price.  But  then  the  rise  of  price  would 
have  stopped  short  of  that  exorbitant  amount  to 
which  it  is  now  going,  and  the  cvU  effects  on  the 
farmers'  customers  would  have  been  avoided .  Ti  i  e  im- 
mediate repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  simply  check 
prices,  and  limit  the  rise  to  some  extent;  it  would 
merely  prevent  that  aggravation  of  scarcity  which  it 
is  the  office  of  the  Corn  Lav/  to  create;  and,  tit  a 
time  when  the  wildest  "Tamboff"  monopolist  could 
not  frighten  the  farmer  by  fables  of  foreign  produce, 
would  place  the  business  of  husbandry  once  for  all 
upon  a  safe  and  steady  basis.  The  impulse  given  to 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  by  the  abandon; 
ment  of  restriction  would  quickly  tell  upon  the 
farmer;  and  the  landlord,  knowing  exorbitant 
prices  and  artificial  scarcity  would  not  hereafter 
form  part  of  the  elements  in  valuing  landed  pro- 
perty, woidd  at  once  determine  to  make  the  most 
of  his  property  by  granting  to  the  tenant  a  secure 
tenure  and  complete  possession  of  Ins  farm. 

The  present  state  of  the  corn  trade  leaves  all  the 
arguments  hitherto  urged  against  the  Corn  Laws  in 
full  force,  and  offers  this  additional  one,  that  the  rrfost 
timid  alarmist  cannot  now  fear  the  transition  from 
restriction  to  Free  Trade. 


ARTIFICIAL  SCARCITY. 
The  monopolists  often  pretend  that  because  their 
scheme  does  not  nominally  prohibit  the  importation  of 
corn  in  years  of  scarcity,  that  in  fact  it  admits  foreign 
grain  when  corn  is  wanted.  This  is  altogether  untrue. 
Sec  what  the  Mark  Lane  Express  city  article  says  on 
the  present  prospect  of  supply  from  America  : 

"  As  there  is  every  probability  that  access  to  foreign  grain 
and  (lour  will  he  given  upon  a  very  moderate  impost,  and  a 
free  entry  to  colonial  flour,  &C.,  it  is  a  matter  of  anxious  in- 
quiry, what  are  our  supplies  likely  to  he,  and  from  whence 
will  they  come  >  It  is  too  la;e  iii  the  year  (even  were  nn 
order  in  council  issued  tl  is  day)  to  anticipate  that  much 
more  flour  can  be  received  from  Canada  than  that  now  in  all 
probability  on  ship-board  consigned  to  this  country.  At  the 
latest  dates  from  Montreal  and  Quebec  there  were  available 
for  export,  say  from  200,000  to  360,000  barrels,  all  of  which  no 
question  has  been  taken  on  speculation.  It  is  mere  guess 
work  to  hazard  an  opinion  what  the  shipments  may  be  Emm 
the  lliutcd  States.  Thai  they  are  likely  to  be  so  large  as  is 
expected  in  main/  quarters  in  opt  of  the  question.  The 
Southern  fpart.s  of  the  Union  have  suffered  so  much  from 
drought,  mat  the  crops  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  have  been 
most  materially  injured.  But  should  prices  rate  much 
higher  here,  many  sacrifices  may  be  wade  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  so  as  to  realize  the  profits  that  would 
accrue  from  abstaining  much  from  the  use  of  flour.    To  an- 
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ticipute  a  supply  of  a  million  of  barrels,  as  some  of  our 
agricultural  contemporaries  have  done,  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  except  indeed  (lie  stocks  on  hand  ip  the  interior 
should  prove  much  more  plentiful  than  there  is  any  concep- 
tion of  at  the  present  moment.  From  ihe  Continent  of 
Europe  the  supplies  will  not.  he  to  any  great  amount. 
Therefore  it  is  considered  to  be  a,  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance that  the  real  extent  of  the  failure  in  the  potato  crop 
was  not  more  accurately  inquired  into  earlier,  so  that  sup- 
plies of  Hour  might  have  heen  sent  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  Upper  Canada  and  the  State  of  Maine  before  the 
■winter  sets  in  and  the  navigation  hecomes  closed." 

Now  the  Corn  Laws  alone  have  placed  the  country 
in  the  "  unfortunate"  position  of  having  to  seek  a  foreign 
Hup  ply  of  foot!  when  too  late.  Had  the  trade  in 
grain  hcen  free,  there  would  have  heen  such  a  store  of 
corn  in  this  country  as  would  have  effectually  alleviated 
all  fear  of  famine,  though  not  enough  to  have  prevented 
some,  perhaps  a  considerable  rise  of  price. 

At  this  moment,  tlio  most  rabid  monopolist  scarcely 
dares  to  whisper  a  sentence  in  faroivr  of  his  monopoly. 


INDIVIDUAL,  NOT  LEGISLATIVE  PRO- 
TECTION. 

Let  the  landowners  of  the  country  abandon  all  de- 
lusive reliance  on  legislative  "  protection,"  and  fairly  do 
all  that  is  within  their  own  power  to  afford  individual 
protection,  and  agriculture  will  take  its  proper  place 
amongst  the  steady  and  regular  businesses  of  the  country. 
This  is  the  lesson  inculcated  more  or  less  distinctly  by 
all  the  practical  farmers  and  land  agents  who  speak 
their  minds  openly  at  farmers'  clubs. 

Thus,  at  the  Tring  Agricultural  Society,  in  Bucking- 
ham, Mr.  TVm.  Bennett,  a  farmer  and  laud-valuer — and 
who,by-thc-by,  put  himself  forward,  or  was  put  forward, 
to  oppose  Free  Trade  when  Mr.  Cobden  met  the  farmers 
of  Herts — remarked  : 

"It  was  said  by  some  writers',  that  that  man  was  the  best 
friend  of  his  country  who  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  had  grown  before.  Such  a  man  was  a  bene- 
factor to  his  country,  not  merely  to  his  neighbourhood  in 
employing  the  labourer;  but  in  increasing  the  quantity  of 
food,  and  lowering  the  price  to  the  consumer.  If  good  cul- 
tivation was  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  a  proper  security 
must  he  given  to  the  tenant  for  his  outlay  of  capita!,  and  to 
induce  him  to  apply  to  the  soil  the  skill  he  ought  to  possess. 
In  the  occupancy  of  a  farm,  ifilte  least,  doubt  existed  as  to 
who  would  icap  the  profits,  it  was  most  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  application  of  either  toil,  skill,  or  capital.  (Cheeks.) 
There  was  nothing  to  be  got  by  blinking  these  questions, 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  landlord  would  not  be 
justified  in  giving  a  lease  to  a  bad  farmer;  he  ought  to  be 
Satisfied  that  the  tenant  had  the  means,  ability,  and  will  to 
cultivate  the  soil  properly.  If  the  landlord  would  rather  not 
grant  a  lease, and  give  up  the  possession  of  his  land,  then  was 
he  bound  to  insert  an  improvement  clause  in  his  agreement 
to  let  from  year  to  year.  '  It  was  bat  fair  that,  in  all  such 
agreements,  the  tenant  should  have  secured  to  him  compen- 
sation for  the  benefits  of  all  the  unexhausted  improvements 
he  might  leave  in  the  soil.  Without  such  a  certainty,  it  was 
most  unreasonable  to  expect  any  large  outlay,  or  any  im- 
portant improvements.  The  landlord  might  please  himself 
about  giving  leases  ;  but  if  he  refused,  he  was  bound  to  say 
to  liis" tenant,  'Improve  your  land  as  fast  as  you  cau,  and  I 
will  take  care  that  you  have  all  the  beucfit  of  your  toil  and 
outlay.'  " 

"We  have  before  shown,  and  shall  again  have  occasion 
to  show,  that  an  agreement  for  "  unexhausted  improve- 
ments" can  never  form  any  efficient  substitute  for  a  lease. 
Such  an  agreement  maiy  prevent  a  landlord  from  stripping 
the  farmer  hare,  but  it  will  not  place  the  farmer  in  such  a 
state  of  certainty  and  security  as  will  enable  him  safely 
to  cultivate  his  farm  properly.  Farmers  will  do  well  to 
keep  this  in  mind,  for  landowners  and  laud-agents  are 
everywhere  setting  these  farmer-traps. 

Mr.  Bennett  justly  thought  that  these  questions  were 
fit  to  be  discussed  at  agricultural  meetings,  and  said  : 

"Lord  Charles  Tiussell  hail  said,  at  Leighton  Buzzard, 
that  these  questions  should  be  settled  out  of  doors;  but  for 
his  (Mr.  Bennett's)  part, lie  could  not  see  that  the  diseus- 
B3S3  we  m  be  put  in  sat1?  tWTJSB  pociasu  by  '.ringirj  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  it.  The  J'armers  were  not  always  in  a 
position  to  si'ttle  matters  with  their  landlords  out  of  doors. 

 The  farmers  had  spirit  enough,  if  properly  pro- 
tected in  their  occupancy,  to  farm  the  laud  well  and  to  make 
England  the  garden  of  the  world.  (Cheers.)" 

.Mr.  Thos.  Butcher  thus  referred  to  the  acts  of  Mr. 
Gordon,  the  president  of  the  association,  as  evidence  of 
his  real  interest  in  agriculture. 

"  Every  gentleman  must  be  taken  to  be  what  he  professes 
himself.  The  time  would  sure  to  come  when  he.  would  he 
brought  to  the  test.  On  the  first  occasion  of  their  anniver- 
sary, Mr.  Gordon  had  expressed  his  regret  that  some  of  his 
tenants  were  not  there.  A  great  deal  of  good  sense  had 
been  spoken  by  the  tenantry;  nothing  icas  heard  now  of 
legislative  protection,  hut  a  great  deal  of  individual  protec- 
tion by  lease.  How  had  Mr.  Gordon  acted  '.'  He  had  hail  a 
farm  to  let,  and  had  made  a  public  announcement  of  letting 
it  on  n  lea?0  of  '-1  years.  At  their  last  meeting  lie  had  re- 
commended the  use  of  guano  ;  and  one  of  the  tenantry  had 
said  that  guano  would  not  cut.  down  the  hedge-row  timber. 
In  his  advertisement  Mr.  Gordon  not,  only  offered  his  farm 

for  :'.  I  yi  nrs  certain,  but  said, '  yon  may  cut  down  the  hedge- 
row Umber.'  Great  good  arose  from  the  exchange  of  senti- 
ments at  these  meetings.  Some  of  the  tenants  bail  said  that 
ii  was  uflfairfor  landlords  to  stock  their  farm  with  game. 
'  I)o  what  you  like  with  Ihe  qamc,'  said  Mr.  Gordon  in  his 
announcement.  Thus  bad  their  president  removed  at.  once 
three  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  tenantry  complained ; 
he  had  offered  leases,  given  liberty  to  destroy  hedge-row 
timber, and  allowed  the  tenantry  to  destroy  what  game  they 
pleased.   He  had  thus  given  than  protection,  and  had  left 


them  to  exercise  their  skill  under  the  best  and  most  desirable 
circumstances.  He  had  gone  still I  higher,  and  had  told  the 
applicants  that  he  would  ask  no  questions  as  to  their  reli- 
gious or  political  sentiments." 

That  it  should  be  necessary  to  announce  all,  or  any 
of  these  things  in  the  advertisement  of  a  farm  to  let,  be- 
speaks the  wretched  system  on  which  landed  property 
in  England  is  managed.  And  yet  this  system 
of  mismanagement  is  "protected  "  and  perpetuated  by 
a  special  law. 

It  seems  Mr.  Gordon  offered  his  farm  by  tender,  on 
which  point  the  following  conversation  occurred. 

"  Mr.  William  Bennett  said  he  had  been  delighted  with 
the  description  given  of  their  president  by  Mr.  Butcher. 
There  were  many  points  in  Mr.  Gordon's  announcement 
worthy  of  admiration,  and  there  was  one  which  he  hoped 
would  never  be  generally  imitated.  He  referred  to  the  un- 
fair system  of  letting  farms  by  tender.  Such  a  course  was 
worse  than  that  of  common  auction,  for  in  the  latter  case  a 
man  knows  who  his  opponents  are,  but  in  the  tender  system 
a  man  may  be  bidding  against  himself.  The  advertising  the 
fanns  by  tender  looked  as  if  there  were  no  honest  agents  in 
the  country.  He  always  would  oppose  the  horrible  system 
of  letting  farms  by  tender. 

"  Mr.  Buti  her  had,  after  giving  the  subject  his  considera- 
tion, come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  of  letting  by 
tender  was  a  good  one.  It  was  acting  up  to  the  commercial 
spirit  of  putting  a  farm  fairly  in  the  market.  Mr.  Gordon's 
experiment  had  ended  well.  He  had  had  sixteen  tenders, 
and  the  farm  was  now  occupied  by  one  every  way  qualified 
to  do  it  justice,  lie  had  no  doubt  but  that,  in  seven  years 
time  New  Ground  farm  would  produce  more  than  it  ever  had 
yet.  There  was  no  restraint,  no  compulsion;  all  was  free, 
under  the  tender  system." 

Now,  on  this  plan  of  offering  farms  to  be  let  by  tender 
much  difference  of  opinion,  and,  we  suspect,  some  mis- 
apprehension, exists.  Upon  principle,  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  a  landowner  should  not  oiler  his  farm  to  be 
let  by  tender  than  to  he  sold  by  auction  ;  and  practically, 
most  offers  of  farms  form  a  concealed  system  of  tender, 
for  an  outside  rent  is  asked,  more  in  fact  than  the  farm 
is  worth,  and  the  highest  bidder  is  usually  taken.  When 
a  farm  is  fairly  vacant,  we  cannot  help  thinking  the 
plan  of  open  tender  upon  declared  terms  is  preferable  to 
the  sort  of  secret  tender  which  goes  on  in  the  steward's 
office.  It  would  be  unjust  to  apply  it  to  the  generality 
of  yearly  tenants,  under  existing  circumstances,  but  let 
leases  be  general,  and  few  farmers  would  object  to  » 
letting  by  auction. 

But  the  speech  of  the  night  was  that  of  Mr. 
Houghton,  whose  manly  adhesion  to  Free  Trade  our 
readers  will  bear  in  mind.    Mr.  Houghton  said : 

"  He  stood  there  as  one  of  the  largest  occupiers  in  the 
kingdom  :  he  held  land  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  and  he 
Would  as  soon  think  of  attempting  to  fly  as  of  taking  a  farm 
icilhont  a  lease.  This  is  the  plain  common-sense  of  the 
question.  He  had  grown  good  crops  where  nothing  green 
hud  ever  grown  before  ;  could  he  have  done  this  with- 
out a  lease  ?  It  was  true  some  of  the  best  farmers 
held  under  insecure  tenures  ;  their  landlords  had  the  best  of 
intentions  and  were  most  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  their 
tenants  and  their  tenants'  families,  hut  life  was  very  uncer- 
tain, and  who  could  tell  what  would  become  of  the  property 
after  the  death  of  cither  landlord  or  tenant'.'  It  was  non- 
sense to  expect  any  one  to  expend  capital  on  another  man's 
land.  He  had  seen,  on  some  farms,  with  very  small  in- 
closures,  timber  as  thick  as  it  could  stand.  He  would  ask 
which  hud  the  best  of  the  land,  the  landlord  who  sold  the 
timber,  or  the  tenant  whose  corn  was  injured  by  the  soil  bcina 
exhausted  by  the  growth  of  this  timber  !  As  to  the  game,  it 
was  not  only  unfair,  hut  absolutely  dishonest,  for  a  landlord 
to  take  rent  for  a  farm  and  then,  to  stock  it  with  game. 
(Loud  cheers.)  He  had  stated  this  before  a  commiiteeof 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  ready  to  avow  it  on  till  oc- 
casions. It  was  most  dishonest  for  landlords  to  stuck 
farms  with  vermin." 

After  refcring  to  the  capabilities  of  the  district,  and 
the  room  there  was  for  improvement  in  farming  it,  he 

said  : 

"  In  this  country  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  four  horses  to  a 
plough,  two  pulling  one  way,  and  two  the  other.  Sometimes 
six  horses  were  seen  to  a  plough,  most  of  them,  of  course,  a 
good  way  from  the  plough.  If  they  wanted  draught,  they 
must  put  the  horses  close  to  the  plough.  In  this  country, 
too,  they  had  one  to  drive  the  horses  and  another  to  hold 
the  plough  ;  but  the  horses  were  seldom  much  attended  to,  as 
the  hoy  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  talking  to  the  man  ;  they 
might  do  away  with  one  man  and  two  horses;  while*thc  two 
were  talking,  the  horses  would  do  but  little.  In.  Scotland, 
they  did.  the  work  belter,  at  a  less  cost.  We  bad  the  advan- 
tage of  Scotland  in  having  the  best  hind,  the  best  climate, 
and  the  best  markets  ;  but  the  Scotch  fanner  ploughed  with 
his  two  horses  and  one  man,  and  had  an  instrument  much 
more  easily  managed  than  some  of  the  cumbersome  ploughs 
to  be  seen  in  tins  country.  Fanners  must  go  on  with  the 
spirit  of  improvement;  unless  they  moved  on  with  the  tunes 
they  could  not  expect  to  succeed.  Plenty  of  game  and 
hedge-row  timber  might  do  for  the  landlords,  but  would  not 
do  for  him.  Ploughing  with  four  horses  might  have  done 
for  bis  father,  but  would  not  do  for  him.  If  the  aristocracy 
really  needed  battues,  let  them  keep  their  game  in  a  room, 
and  shoot  at  it  through  the  keyhole.  With  some  remarks.on 
draining,  the  expense  of  which  ought  to  be  borne  by  land- 
lords, Mr.  Houghton  concluded." 


The  ZoLLVF.nniN  and  Woustkd  Goods. — Wc  have  no 
further  accounts  from  Germany,  and  some  merchants  are  in 
consequence  disposed  to  hope  that  the  threatened  enhance- 
ment of  the  import  duties  on  figured  worsted  goods  may  have 
been  postponed ;  whilst,  others  confidently  expect  that  the 
decisions  already  announced  will  shortly  appear  in  official 
form,  and  that  the  new  duties  will  take  place  from  the  1st  of 
Jauuary  next. — Leeds  Mercury. 


THE  CORN  CROPS  OF  EUROPE. 

We  extract  from  the  Gazelle  d'Aw/sburq  the  following 
article  on  the  crops  of  1845  in  Europe  : 

"  According  to  the  custom  we  have  adopted,  we  shall  di- 
vide our  accounts  of  the  results  of  the  last  crop  into  two 
parts— one  referring  to  the  east,  and  the  other  to  the  west 
of  Europe.  For  several  years  past  the  east  threatens  us 
with  sterility  ;  it  first  of  all  beguu  in  Russia,  spread  over  Po- 
land and  Prussia,  and  appeared  even  this  year  likely  to  dif- 
fuse itself  in  the  east  of  Germany.  Experience  has  generally 
proved  that  in  the  boreal  latitude  the  rainy  years  are  more 
sterile  than  the  dry  ones.  The  fact  has  again  been  con- 
firmed during  the  last  years.  It  was  humidity  that  dimi- 
nished the  crops  a  few  years  ago  in  Russia,  and  which  pro- 
duced the  like  effect  in  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Upper  Silesia  in 
the  course  of  last  year.  Iu  Germany,  the  humidity  has  not 
produced  any  unfavourable  consequences,  but  in  certain 
countries ;  there  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  which  have  suf; 
fered  from  want  of  rain.  The  results  M  the  crops  are,  iii 
the  meantime,  far  from  being  satisfactory;  and  from  the  cal- 
culations which  have  been  made,  will  not  suffice  the  public 
consumption. 

"  It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  represent  the  situation  of 
things  in  more  dreary  colours  than  belongs  to^t ;  but  we  do. 
not  wish,  and  we  ought  not,  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of 
it,  desirous  as  we  are  of  attaining  our  present  object,  which 
is  to  furnish  an  exact  appreciation  of  actual  circumstances. 
We  shall  separately  name  the  different  countries,  and  indi- 
cate the  supplies  they  stand  in  need  or  can  dispose  of. 

"Russia  will  have  sufficient  com  for  the  whole  empire, 
without  purchasing  any  foreign  corn.  Its  Governments  are 
in  a  position  to  assist  mutually  each  other;  but  it-is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  can  send  much  corn  abroad. 

■'  The  crops  of  Poland  are  not  sufficient  for  its  general  con- 
sumption; and  unless  it  has  been  previously  supplied,  will 
suffer  from  a  scarcity,  or  be  obliged  to  receive  corn  from 
abroad.  But  whom  can  one  have  recourse  to  when  one's 
neighbours  have  only  had  themselves  but  middling  crops, 
and  have  not  wherewith  to  supply  the  deficiency  ?  Money 
also  is  scarce  in  Poland,  and  important  sums  cannot  be  sent 
abroad  to  purchase  corn. 

'•  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  has  greatly  suffered  last  year 
and  this  from  inundations,  which  have  ravaged  precisely, 
its  most  fertile  countries  ;  and  want,  which  is  generally  felt 
there,  is  on  the  point  of  transforming  itself  into  actual 
famine. 

"  The  news  from  Pomerania  agree  in  stating  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  last  crops  are  very  mediocre. 

"  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  only  a  middling  crop  has 
been  obtained,  and  anterior  provisions  cau  alone  prevent  a 
scarcity.  The  author  does  not  remember  having  heard  such 
numerous  and  general  complaints,  unless  it  be  iu  the  years 
1804  and  1817.  God  grunt  that  the  unfortunate  events  of 
that  epoch  be  not  again  reproduced !  There  are  in  this  pro- 
vince whole  countries  where  the  usual  corn  sellers  will  be 
obliged  themselves  to  make  .purchases  the  next  spring. .  The 
situation  of  Galicia  is  still  worse.  The  price  of  rye  rose  00 
percent,  immediately  after  the  crops  :  it  is  still  on  the  risU. 

"  In  Hungary,  which  is  usually  so  productive,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  obliged  to  lay  in  large  stores  of  com  to  pre- 
vent a  famine.  The  hope  entertained  of  having  good  crops 
has  been  still  more  cruelly  disappointed  than  in  Silesia. 

"  In  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  the  results  of  this 
year's  crops  are  below  those  of  the  average  ones,  and  must 
scarcely  suffice  for  the  general  consumption. 

"  If  we  consider  the  west  of  Germany,  we  find,  first  of  all, 
that  the  crops  in  Saxony  have  not  precisely  failed,  although 
they  are  very  far  from  being  abundant.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg  and  of  Magdeburg. 

"Bavaria,  like  other  countries,  has  suffered  greatly  this ■ 
year  from  hail-storms  and  water-spouts  ;  the  results  of  the 
crops  have  in  consequence  been  diminished,  as  likewise  by 
the  state  of  tiie  atmosphere,  which  has  shown  itself  but 
little  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  corn.  • 

"  Wurtemburg,  the  country  of  Badcu,  Westphalia,  anu  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  have  been  better  treated  ;  but  the  disease 
which  has  ravaged  the  potato  crop  will  be  severely  felt.  Ne- 
vertheless the  potato  crop  has  been  generally  good  throughout 
Western  Germany ;  it  will  supply  many  deliciences  iu  the 
crops  of  other  places,  although  they  ore  not  so  much  grown 
as  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 

"  Belgium  and  Holland  have  had  but  bad  crops  ;  and  the 
news  from  France  sufficiently  proves  that  this  year  has  not 
been  a  productive  one. 

"  Spain  occupies  but  an  inferior  rank  among  corn  growing 
countries :  still  reports  from  this  country  do  not  n.ention 
that  the  crops  have  been  deficient. 

"  England!  where  the  states  of  the  European  Continent 
generally  find  a  market  for  their  surplus  corn,  appears  to- 
day to  be  reassured  on  the  wants  of  its  internal  consumption, 
or  at  least  the  alarming  news  which  arrival  from  that 
country  has  been  succeeded  by  much  more  favourable  in- 
telligence. Those  who  count  upon  corn  supplies  from  the 
Baltic  and  provinces  of  the  North  Sea,  will  be  greatly  de- 
ceived ;  the  prices  of  these  productions  will  first  of  all  be 
very  high,  and  in  the  second  place  the  quantities  that  can  be 
supplied  very  small.  A  great  quantity  of  wheat  has  this 
yiar  been  struck  by  blight,  and  this  disease,  which  has 
spread  throughout  Germany,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  has  de- 
teriorated the  quality  of  the  corn  as  well  as  diminished  the 
quantity.  Further,  it  cannot  now  be  accurately  known 
whether  at  a  later  period  England  will  not  be  reduced  to 
supply  itself  from  abroad,  for  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  only 
in  case  of  an  abundant  crop  that  enough  corn  can  be  grown 
for  the  country.  Iu  the  contrary  case  she  will  look  to  sup- 
plies from  America,  or  from  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Black  Sea. 

"In  Scandinavia,  that  is  to  say,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  the  crops  have  not  been  satisfactory.  In  a  few 
words,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  for  many  years  past  there 
has  not  been  so  unfavourable  a  year  as  the  present  one ;  ami 
if  it  be  added  that  last  year  only  furnished  but  indill'erent 
crops  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  ones,  this  circum- 
stance ought  to  give  rise  to  measures  being  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  danger  which  threatens  us." 


The  corn-dealers  of  Liverpool  arc  actually  exporting  the 
corn  in  bond  to  Russia  !    This  fact  speaks  volumes. 

The  Use  of  Difficulties. — If  any  mau  possessed 
every  qualification  for  success,  it  is  probable  he  would  re- 
main perfectly  stationary.  The  consciousness  of  his  powers 
would  tempt  him  to  omit  opportunity  after  opportunity  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  Those  who  do  succeed  summarily  owe 
their  success  to  some  disadvantage,  under  which  they  labour; 
and  it  is  the  struggle  against  a  difficulty  that  brings  faculties 
into  play. — Thomas  Walker. 
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Collegiate  asd  Commercial  Education. — Code 
Uniiersitaire  do  France.  Paris :  Hachettc. 
Loudon:  Dtdau. 
So  many  correspondents  have  requested  us  to 
discuss  this  important  subject,  that  we  can  no 
longer  delay  complying  with  their  wishes;  and  as 
the  greater  part  of  tlieir  letters  ask  for  practical 
rather  than  theoretical  information,  we  shall  give 
an  account  of  the  system  established  in  France, 
founded  on  official  documents  and  our  own  personal 
examination  of  the  principal  collegiate  establish- 
ments. The  University  of  France,  as  established  by 
Xapoleon,  was  intended  to  embrace  every  branch 
of  public  instruction,  not  merely  colleges,  but 
secoudaiy  and  primary  schools,  Lyceums,  and  even 
seientificvapd  literary  societies.  The  duties  of  the 
University  Senate  were  limited  to  supervision  and 
registration,  all  the  functions  of  instruction  being 
left  to  the  branches,  and  the  power  of  granting  de- 
grees, diplomas,  and  certificates  of  proficiency  being 
entrusted  to  the  colleges.  The  degrees  are  con- 
ferred in  letters,  arts,  and  the  faculties  of  law  and 
medicine,  a  separate  and  special  organisation  being 
fixed  for  the  faculty  of  divinity ;  diplomas  and  cer- 
tificates are  given  for  special  courses  of  instruction 
necessary  to  certain  professions,  such  as  that  of  an 
apothecary,  a  druggist,  a  herbalist,  &c. ;  and  no  one 
is  allowed  to  conduct  any  of  the  specified  trades 
without  having  a  certificate  from  the  college  of  his 
district  The  number  of  trades  thus  brought  within 
the  supervision  of  the  colleges  is  greater  than  might 
be  supposed ;  it  includes  chemists,  grocers,  dry- 
salters,  and  others  which  in  England  are  perfectly 
free. 

Napoleon  imprinted  on  his  system  a  military  form 
which  has  not  since  disappeared ;  the  pupils  were 
led  to  regard  admittance  to  the  special  military 
courses  as  the  best  reward  for  literary  or  scientific 
proficiency,  and  hence  a  disproportionate  share  of 
attention  was  paid  to  drawing,  practical  mathema- 
tics, and  the  military  branches  of  engineering.  The 
study  of  the  moral  sciences  was  neglected,  and  the 
professorships  of  political  economy  and  modern 
history  were  abolished.  The  first  great  improve- 
ment on  this  system  arose  from  the  establishment 
of  courses  of  instruction  for  the  sea-service :  in 
these,  prominence  was  given  to  the  natural  sciences, 
geology,  zoology,  botany,  &c,  until  by  the  exertions 
of  Cuvier  the  title  of  naturalist  became  recognised 
as  equivalent  to  a  learned  profession. 

The  progress  of  the  French  system  led  to  the 
establishment  of  distinct  courses  of  instruction 
suited  to  the  different  professions  and  occupations 
for  which  students  are  designed.  But  the  great 
difficulty,  which  has  not  yet  been  perfectly  sur- 
mounted, was  to  determine  how  much  general 
knowledge  should  be  imperative  on  all,  indepen- 
dent of  the  special  instruction  necessary  for  a  pro- 
fession. On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  danger  of 
contracting  the  mind  by  special  technicalities;  on 
the  other,  that  of  loading  the  memory  with  matters 
absolutely  useless  in  public  life.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  special  industrial  and  commercial 
courses  for  merchants,  manufacturers',  agriculturists, 
&c,  it  came  to  be  a  question  how  far  a  classical 
education  was  necessary  to  these  pursuits,  and 
whether  the  time  devoted  to  Greek  and  Latin  might 
not  be  much  better  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  mo- 
dern languages  and  such  branches  of  sciences  as 
would  be  of  use  in  business.  A  second  question 
arose  out  of  this  discussion,  namely,  how  much  of 
any  course  should  be  obligatory  and  prescribed  by 
the  college,  and  how  much  should  be  voluntary  and 
chosen  by  the  student,  or  rather  by  his  parents  or 
guardians. 

A  great  step  was  made  when  it  was  found  that 
one  efficient  collegiate  staff  sufficed  for  many  differ- 
ent courses  of  instruction,  each  coiuse  being  in 
effect  a  separate  special  school.  Thus  the  professor 
of  zoology  taught  the  medical  student,  the  agricul- 
turist, the  naturalist,  the  furrier,  and  the  importer 
of  animal  matter  ;  but  when  they  quitted  his  class- 
room, each  might  go  to  a  different  department  from 
the  rest — the  medical  student  to  anatomy,  the  agri- 
culturist to  geology,  the  mercantile  student  to  geo- 
graphy and  statistics,  it  is  now  the  duty  of  prin- 
cipal*, of  colleges  so  to  arrange  the  hours  of  instruc- 
tion as  to  allow  of  several  such  courses  or  schools 
being  simultaneously  conducted  in  each  college 
where  this  system  has  been  introduced.  Should 
collegiate  institutions  be  established  in  any  of  our 
great  northern  towns,  it  would  be  essential  to  give 
them  this  elasticity  in  their*  special  courses  of  in- 
struction, so  as  in  effect  to  have  a  special  school  for 
every  variety  of  business,  and  yet  to  have  all  united 
in  one  general  college. 

The  usual  obligatory  course  includes  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric,  with  practice  in  composition, 
French  history,  the  elements  of  mathematics  and 
physics,  and  the  principles  of  ethics.  in  France, 
ethics  is  used  in  a  very  wide  sense,  so  as  to  include 
political  economy,  jurisprudence,  and  the  elements 
of  international  law. 

It  is  in  the  applied  and  mixed  iciences  that  the 


distinctions  of  special  instruction  are  most  marked. 
Let  us  suppose  a  professor  of  chemistry,  who  lec- 
tures six  hours  every  day.  His  time  might  be  thus 
divided  : 

First  hour — General  and  elementary  class. 

Second  hour — Agricultural  class. 

Third  hour — Manufacturing  class. 

Fourth  hour — Naturalists'  class. 

Fifth  hour — Junior  medical  class. 

Sixth  hour — Senior  medical  class. 
Again,  take  the  professor  of  mathematics  : 

First  hour — -Junior  general  class. 

Second  hour — Senior  general  class. 

Third  hour — Agricultural  surveying, 

Fourth  horn- — E n gineering. 

Fifth  hour — Mathematical  elements  of  geometry 
and  astronomy. 

Sixth  hour — Abstract  and  higher  mathematics. 

We  might  easily  extend  these  examples,  but 
those  quoted  are  sufficient  to  show  that  a  Polytech- 
nic college — that  is,  one  having  a  large  variety  of 
professional  courses  of  instruction — may  be  main- 
tained with  a  limited  staff  of  professors,  and  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense.  Practical  difficulties 
have  frequently  arisen  in  homologating  these 
courses,  so  as  to  prevent  any  set  of  students  from 
being  thrown  out  of  their  attendance  on  one  course 
when  the  same  hour  was  fixed  for  their  attendance 
oh  another.  This  has  been  particularly  the  case 
when  a  medical  school  was  connected  with  the  col- 
lege, and  the  usual  practice  has  been  to  require  a 
certificate  of  attendance  on  a  prescribed  general 
course  of  education  preparatory  to  admission  to  the 
medical  classes.  Of  late  the  tendency  has  been  to 
render  the  medical  schools  separate  establishments. 
We  regard  a  medical  school  as  a  most  important  ad- 
junct to  a  Polytechnic  college  ;  anatomy  is  useful 
to  the  artist  and  designer  ;  physiology  ought  to 
form  part  of  the  general  education  of  those  who 
may  have  occasion  to  visit  foreign  countries;  and 
the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  zoology  and  bo- 
tany ;  the  various  applications  of  chemistry  to  the 
industrial  arts  are  too  notorious  to  need  mention. 
On  the  other  hand,  medical  men  ought  to  have 
larger  opportunities  than  a  special  school  would 
afford  for  the  study  of  general  literature  and  the 
physical  sciences.  Thus,  not  only  would  there  be  a 
greater  economy,  but  also  a  larger  amount  of  ad- 
vantage to  all  parties  by  making  a  medical  school 
an  essential  part  of  a  Polytechnic  college. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  have  itinerant  professors 
for  groups  of  colleges,  to  lecture  on  such  subjects  as 
might  be  completed  in  short  courses,  so  that  three 
or  four  colleges  combining  can  enlarge  their  sphere 
of  instruction  at  a  moderate  cost.  This  plan  has 
not  yet  been  tried,  because  in  France  such  profes- 
sorships are  frequently  held  by  persons  engaged  in 
other  pursuits,  such  as  young  lawyers  or  physicians, 
to  whom  a  small  salary  is  an  object  at  the  com- 
mencement of  professional  life.  In  the  north  of 
England,  where  there  are  many  local  literary  insti- 
tutions, easily  reached  by  railroads,  it  is  evident  that 
considerable  assistance  to  defraying  the  salaries  of 
professors  might  be  obtained  by  agreeing  with  the 
different  committees  for  annual  courses  of  lectures. 

To  manufacturing  towns  a  system  of  evening  in- 
struction for  the  education  of  adults  is  peculiarly 
desirable,  and  provision  for  such  a  system  might 
easily  be  made  in  conjunction  with  the  Polytechnic 
College.  Courses  of  merely  popular  lectures,  com- 
bining amusement  with  instruction,  might  also  be 
superadded  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers  ;  but 
attendance  on  these  should  not  be  compulsory  to 
regular  students. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  courses  in  such  a  college 
might  with  advantage  enter  into  the  routine  of 
female  education;  it  has  been  proposed  to  try  the 
experiment  in  some  of  the  French  institutions,  but 
as  yet,  we  believe  ladies  are  only  admitted  to  the 
popular  courses  of  lectures.  It  would,  however,  be 
easy  to  make  arrangements  for  their  attendance  on 
the  educational  courses,  which  would  prevent  any 
unpleasant  results.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
detail  which  may  be  fairly  remitted  to  future  con- 
sideration. The  system  of  instruction  consists  of 
lectures  and  examinations ;  text-books  are  named  for 
each  course ;  these  are  illustrated  and  developed  by 
the  lecturer,  while  the  proficiency  of  students  is 
tested  by  periodical  examinations,  at  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  obliged  to  be  present.  The  French  system 
is  not  quite  so  elastic  asjconld  be  desired,  or  as  it  is 
likely  to  become.  The  military  organisation  of  its 
commencement,  and  the  revival  of  many  of  the  old 
scholastic  forms  after  the  Restoration,  arc  great  im- 
pediments to  the  establishment  of  a  sufficient 
Variety  of  industrial  courses.  Put,  in  the  organi- 
sation of  a  new  system,  this  evil  could  easily  be 
avoided.  The  principal  point  on  which  attention 
should  bo  fixed,  is,  that  commerce  and  manufactures 
having  risen  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  pro- 
fessions, should  be  furnished  with  their  own  special 
courses  of  professional  instruction. 

These  courses  should  be  capable  of  subdivision  ; 
engineering  should  be  taught  in  its  applications  to 
mining,  surveying,  and  constructing,  according  to 
the  special  destination  of  the  student.  In  this'  the 
French  are  very  defective;  they  Lave  rather  too 


much  of  abstract,  and  too  little  of  applied  science  ; 
a  similar  error  has  caused  the  comparative  failure  of 
the  London  University  College. 

The  question  of  distinctive  dress  has  been  raised 
by  one  of  our  correspondents,  and  we  must  confess 
that  we  should  wish  to  see  the  cap  and  gown  worn 
within  the  precincts  of  the  college.  Dress  is  an 
element  of  discipline  ;  it  is  an  outward  form,  but  it 
gives  the  student  a  feeling  of  fellowship  with  his 
compeers.  And  as  there  would  be  no  residence 
within  the  walls  of  the  college,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  sentiments  of  brotherhood  should  be  cultivated 
by  all  other  possible  means.  Air.  Lyell  has  very 
ably  shown  the  advantage  which  the  state  of  New 
York  has  derived  from  a  system  of  education  similar 
to  that  which  we  have  described,  and  in  doing  so, 
he  has  justly  directed  attention  to  a  point  that  hits 
not  yet  received  all  the  notice  it  merits — the  structure 
of  educational  buildings.  Splendid  architecture 
leads  to  a  waste  of  money  and  space ;  convenient 
lecture  rooms  opening  into  a  common  hall,  a  re- 
served wing  for  medical  students,  and  a  theatre  for 
general  meetings  and  public  lectures,  comprise  all 
that  is  necessary.  It  would  indeed  be  desirable  to 
have  the  principal  resident,  but  in  most  cases  it  is 
probable  that  he  could  obtain  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  too  common  an  error  to  sink 
capital  in  cut  stone,  bricks  and  mortar. 

The  great  problem  which  remains  to  be  solved 
in  our  systems  of  education  is,  that  youth  should 
perceive  a  direct  connection  between  then-  studies 
and  the  business  of  their  future  lives.  This  can  only 
be  effected  by  giving  such  a  special  direction  to 
their  studies  as  will  bring  them  to  bear  on  busi- 
ness ;  the  industrial  and  practical  courses  will  lead 
students  of  their  own  accord  to  search  for  the  ab- 
stract principles  ;  it  is  found  that  boys  never  spell 
well  until  they  have  learned  to  write,  because  they 
then  first  feel  the  practical  want  of  orthography. 

The  number  of  subjects  for  which  chairs  should 
be  founded,  and  of  professors  that  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed, must  Vary  according  to  the  exigencies  and 
means  of  different  localities.  In  America,  the  Board 
of  Direction  has  the  power  of  engaging  lecturers  dis- 
tinct from  the  professors,  and  thus  bringing  the 
students  acquainted  with  many  subjects  not  in- 
cluded in  the  collegiate  course.  England  affords 
much  -wider  scope  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  discre- 
tion, and  from  the  number  of  its  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutes,  need  hardly  fear  the  difficulties  of 
expense. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  institutions 
would  be  encouraged  by  the  government,  and  that 
means  would  be  taken  to  ensure  the  recognition  of 
degrees  and  titles  granted  for  proficiency.  How 
far  the  government  should  possess  a  visitorial  power, 
is  a  question  that  should  not  be  discussed  under  ex- 
isting circumstances.  We  have  briefly  noticed  the 
points  to  which  our  attention  has  been  solicited, 
and  shall  be  ready  to  give  any  further  elucidations 
that  may  be  deemed  desirable. 

Tytlefs  Elements  of  General  History.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  B.  Turner,  M.A.  London:  Scott. 
We  could  wish  that  the  able  editor  of  this  work 
had  given  us  an  original  history  of  his  own  instead 
of  re-casting  Tytler's  meagre  outlines.  The  elements 
were  originally  framed  as  a  kind  of  text-book  for 
those  who  attended  the  professor's  lectures,  and 
were  thus  chiefly  confined  to  the  heads  of  subjects 
which  he  subsequently  developed  by  oral  instruc- 
tion ;  and  where  such  a  system  of  instruction  is 
pursued — as  it  ought  to  be  everywhere — this  manual, 
even  in  its  unimproved  state,  would  render  valu- 
able assistance.  The  additions,  however,  which 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Turner,  render  it  more 
nearly  an  outline  of  history,  fit  to  be  used  as  a 
class-book,  than  a  mere  text-book  as  an  aid  to  lec- 
tures. He  has  expanded  what  was  too  brief ;  and, 
in  the  early  Roman  history,  has  added  much  valu- 
able information  from  the  works  of  Niebuhr  and 
Arnold.  He  has  supplied  many  important  omis- 
sions, particularly  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
East  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  has 
continued  the  history  from  where  Tytler  broke  off 
to  the  present  day.  We  prefer  the  additions  to  the 
original.  Mr.  Turner  has  bestowed  more  thought 
and  care  on  his  work  than  professional  avocations 
allowed  Tytler  to  afford.  We  could  wish  that  he 
had  taken  nothing  from  the  professor  but  his  plan, 
which  is  excellent;  but  we  are  bound  to  state 
that  we  could  not  easily  point  out  a  work  contain- 
ing so  much  historical  information  in  the  same 
space  as  the  present  volume. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  dc  Medici.  By  W.  Roscoe,  Esq. 
London :  Bogue. 
This  is  a  convenient  reprint  of  an  admirable 
work,  and  one  which  we  are  glad  to  sec  produced 
at  a  time  when  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  art 
is  beginning  to  be  intimately  associated  with  the 
pursuits  of  commerce.  The  editor  has  taken  cre- 
ditable pains  to  improve  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter,  which  in  some  parts  was  very  defective  ; 
and  he  has  rendered  acceptable  service  to  many  of 
his  readers  by  translating  the  different  quotations, 
which  the  original  author  rather  too  lavishly  pa 
raded.   It  is,  however,  to  be  wished  that  he  had 
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used  the  pruning-hook  a  little  more  freely  in  a 
work  designed  to  have  an  extensive  circulation. 
Roscoe  wrote  for  the  few  ;  many  of  bis  dissertations 
were  designed  only  for  professional  scholars,  and  to 
such  alone  can  they  be  interesting.  The  contro 
versies  with  Sismondi  and  others  do  not  involve 
any  great  facts  or  great  principles;  they  turn  on 
points  of  minute  criticism,  to  which  men  of  busi- 
ness can  neither  spare  time  nor  attention. 


THE  REGISTRATION. 


SOUTH  WALES. 

BOROUGH  OF  CARDIGAN. 
CARDIGAN. 
Objections.  8 truck  off.  Free-trade  gain. 
Liberal  and  Free-trade    . .    It    . .  8 
Monopolist   i    . .    ~   0 

LAMI'KTBK. 

Liberal  mid  Free-trade     ..18  ..10 
Monopolist   0    ..    0  1" 

CRAPAll  AND  NEWCASTLE  EMLVN. 

Liberal  aud  Free-trade  ..  0  ..  0 
Monopolist   14    ..  0 


Deduct  Monopolist  gain 


19 


le 


■10 


Liberal  and  Free-trade  clear  gain     ..  10 
The  above  return  does  not  include  Aberystwith,  where 

the  principal  strength  of  the  Free-trade  party  lies. 

CARMARTHEN. — The  Monopolist  party  did  not  appear  ill 

the  revising  courts  for  this  borough.    The  gains  on  the 

register  will  be  for  this  year  40. 

SWAN8EA,    AND  CONTRIBUTORY  BOROUGHS. — 111  these 

boroughs  the  gains  on  the  register  are  in  favour  of  the  Free- 
traders and  Liberals. 

COUNTY  OF  GLAMORGAN. 

Free-trade  chums — 

Town  and  Franchise  of  Swansea  25 

Hamlet  of  Close   SO 

Monopolist  objections — 

Town  and  Franchise  of  Swansea  IS   struck  off  0 

Hamlet  of  Clase   34 

Lhinrhidian  Higher         ..     ..  11 
Free  trade  claims 
Deduct  Monopolist  objections  . .  2-ri 

Clear  gain  for  Free-traders  ..  ..20 
Three  cases  of  costs  were  given  against  the  Monopolists 
in  the  above  court.  In  the  other  portions  of  the  county  not 
a  single  objection  was  taken  by  either  of  the  two  sections 
(Whigs  aud  Conservatives)  who  have  up  to  this  time  amused 
the  county  with  warm  contests  about  "distinctions  of 
■names"  without  "  difference  in  principle" 

Brighton.— The  following  aye  the  number  of  county 
claims  made  for  the  eastern  division  Of  the  county  of  Sussex 
— total,  133;  There  were  no  objections  taken  by  cither 
party  to  the  register. 

Free-traders  . .  . .  7 1  sustained  07 
Supposed  Free  traders        10  „  13 

Monopolists       . .        . .    2:5  „  IS 

Doubtful  ..        ..    20  „  11) 

Majority  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  40. 
A  few  other  claims  were  also  made  by  Free-traders  residing 
in  Brighton  for  property  situate  in  other  parishes  of  the 
division.    For  the  borough  we  are  right ;  all  we  want  is  a 
good  candidate. 

Coventry. — The  following  is  the  result  of  the  revision 
for  this  borough : — Liberal  and  Free-trade  objections — Free- 
men, 41 ;  sustained,:;*.  £io  Householders,  1 ;  sustained.  1. 
Mew  claims — Freemen,  10  ;  sustained,  10.  Householders, 
3  ;  sustained,  3.  Monopolist  new  claims — Freemen,  5 ; 
Householders,  ■"> ;  Sustained,  8.  Total  Liberal  mid  Free- 
trade  majority,  40. 


WEST-RIDING  REGISTRATION. 

(From  the  Bradford  Observer.) 
The  revision  of  tiaS&first  county  register  of  the  kingdom 
concluded  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  we  tire  now  able  to  give  the 
tinid  and  correct  result,  as  contained  in  the  following  table  : 

'the  totid  Liberal  gain  is  21i2,  which  in  detail  may  be 
thus  stated : 

Gain  on  new  claims   2120 

Gain  op  objections    23 

Total  gain  ..  ..  2142 
The  entire  of  this  gain  is  attributable  to  the  Free  Trade 
Qualification  movement  of  last  November,  December,  and 
January.  We  state  this  on  no  party  assumption.  We  know 
that  upwards  of  2300  qualifications  were  made  in  conse- 
quence of  that  movement;  and  we  also  know  that  on  the 
average  of  the  years  lH-i2,  3,  and  4,  the  Tory  party  gained 
<JM  votes  per  annum  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that 
in  the  nearly-balanced  condition  of  the  two  parties,  the  result 
would  have  been  different  this  year  but  for  the  League 
effort.  To  the  Free  Traders,  then,  the  Liberal  parly  are  in- 
debted for  the  satisfactory  position  in  which  they  now  stand. 
Nor  is  that  party  more  indebted  to  the  Flee  Traders  for 
rescuing  it  from  its  low  position  on  the  register  than  it  is 
for  the  generous  spirit  in  which  their  aid  has  been  given — a 
spirit  winch  has  overlooked  the  coldness  and  half-hostility 
With  which  the  Free  Trade  question  has  been  treated  by  a 
section  of  the  Liberal  party — high  in  station  and  influence', 
though  commanding  not  a  tithe  of  the  votes  which  are  polled 
at  an  election.  Conscious  of  the  truth  of  their  principles, 
the  Leaguers  have  co  operated  zealously  with  this  section, 
yie  lding  to  it  its  accustomed  precedence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  all  the  registration  apparatus;  and  not  doubting 
tint  ere  another  elec  tion  takes  place  their  wise  and  manly 
indifference  to  the  coldness  of  which  we  have  spoken,  will 
he. •nre  confidence  and  cordiality,  where  for  a  time  it  seemed 
disturbed  ;  anil  will  so  unite  and  cement  together  .-.1)  classes 
of  Liberals,  that  as  with  one  voice  they  will  shout  the  then 
rallying  cry — Free  Trade! 

The  position  of  the  Liberal  and  Tory  parties,  is  not, 
however,  correctly  indicated  by  the  gain  on  the  present 
year's  revision.  At  the  election  of  1841,  the  majorities  of 
the  Tory  candidates,  over  the  Liberal  ones  respectively, 
stood  as  under: 

Mr.  Wortlcy  over  Lord  Milton     .       .  1088 
Do.     '  over  Lord  Morpeth      .    .  1101 

Mr.  iJeuison  over  Lord  Milton     .       .  700 
Do.       over  Lord  Morpeth      .    .  740 
The  Liberal  party  have  gained  on  the  whole  series  of  regis- 


trations, since  1R41  and  up  to  1M  I,  203,  which  added  to  this 
year's  gain,  gives  a  total  of-3400.  Now,  assuming  that  the 
electors  who  voted  in  1<S41  would  vote  again  just  as  they 
did  then,  and  that  all  the  2t0"i  Liberals  would  vote  for  Lords 
Morpeth  and  Milton,  the  relative  position  of  the  candidates 
w  ould  be  as  follows  : 

Lord  Milton's  majority  over  Mr.  Wortley  .  1890 
Lord  Milton's  majority  over  Mr.  Denisou  .  1506 
Lord  Morpeth's  majority  over  Mr.  Wortley  .  1271 
Lard  Morpeth's  majority  over  Mr.  Denisou  .  10  )0 
A  battle  fought  on  the  present  register,  the  Liberal  electors 
being  united,  would  be  a  successful  one  for  them;  but  a  mean 
majority  of  1488,  on  a  register  containing  94,403  electors,  is 
an  unsafe  one.  It  has  no  margin  for  secession  or  minor 
points,  for  disunion  about  Maynooth ;  the  holding  back  of 
some  5  per  cent,  of  the  Liberals,  or  the  transfer  of  half  that 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  turns  the  majority  into  a  minority. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Tories  cannot  increase  their  strength. 
We  do  not  so  think.  We  are  convinced  that  they  both  can  and  will 
— Tory  merchants  and  manufacturers  can  eniVauchisesons  and 
nephews  as  easily  as  Libera!  merchants  and  manufacturers; 
nor  is  there  any  hindrance  to  Tory  shopkeepers  and  others 
purchasing  joint  qualifications,  as  the  Free  Traders  have 
done.  We  may  rest  assured,  now  that  such  an  authoritative 
ziimzh  has  bssa  giwu  nn  tin  vi  nditv  .-.(  such  txuahf  ations, 
the  Tories  w  ill  not  wait  the  issue  of  their  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  ere  they  commence  operations.  The 
Hiding  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  ever  in  numbers  and 
wealth  ;  and  looking  to  the  comparative  number  of  electors 
in  1880,  184L  1844  respectively,  we  find  little  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  Tories  have  done  all  they  can  do.  The 
total  number  ofregistered  electors  in  each  of  those  years,  re- 
spectively,, was  18,0(53,  80,988,  and  34,003!  The  constitu- 
ency has  nearly  doubled  in  nice  years;  and  what  is  of  more 
moment  to  the  Liberal  party,  Lord  Morpeth  was  in  a  majo- 
rity of  2807  on  a  register  containing  but  J8,Oo;i  names,  and 
in  a  minority  of  1  l-'il  on  a  register  containing  :10.0!lN.  Allow- 
ing most  liberally  for  vhanije  of  colour  on  the  iCorn  Law 
question  at  the  election  of  1811,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
the  id-cess  of  Tory  qualifications  placed  on  the  register  since 
W83,  is  near  3000!  Can  we  doubt  that  a  party  who 
can  do  this,  yet  possesses  means — ample  means — to 
break  down  in  one  year,  a  mean  majority  of  1388  'I  It 
would  be  sheer  folly  to  entertain  the  idea  for  a  moment. 
What  then  ?  The  Free  Traders  must  be  up  and  doing. 
They  are  the  majority  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
—  an  increasing  majority  —  and  they  must  keep  the  lead, 
now  so  well  won.  Y\  e  think  little  of  what  more  can  be  done 
in  the  agricultural  districts  by  the  Tories.  The  £60  rental, 
and  the  limitation  Which  agricultural  occupations  pUces  on 
the  growth  of  the  population,  will  prevent  any  great  increase 
of  the  constituencies  there.  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts the  population  expands  by  the  twofold  process  of 
natural  increase,  and  of  immigration ;  and  the  mass  is 
rapidly  becoming  Free  Trade  in  its  views.  We  would  then 
again  rouse  the  Free  Traders  to  action.  Three  months  and 
a  fraction  only  retain,  during  which  those  who  are  unen- 
franchised may  purchase  qualifications.  The  state  of  trade 
is  prosperous;  the  next  year  may  witness  a  seriously  bad 
harvest,  aial  cramp  means  which  are  now  sufficient.  Let  no 
Free  Trader,  who  by  thrift  and  industry  can  accumulate  the 
fund*,  be  without  a  qualification  on  which  he  may  claim  to 
register  on  the  revision  of  l.s.jfi;  and  in  the  great  contest 
which  in  all  probability  will  take  place  on  that  year's 
register,  be  a  weaponless  combatant ! 


NEW  'WORK  BY  MISS  MARTINEAU. 
On  tlie  1st  ot  IX'ct-uitxT  will  be  published  Vol.1,  of 
170REST     AND     G  A  M  F.     LAW  TALES. 
J?  By  IUrrikt  M»RTiNRiu. 

To  tie  c  outplered  in  Three  Volumes. 
Edward  Moxen,  41.  Dover-street,  London. 
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JcnnrJiasketj  an  Americau  &om&ncc — Letters  from  Napjei:  by  Madame 
Wulfcnsbfirger— The  Lift*  of  Mozart— Notes  on  Gilflllan'a  "UaOory  of 
Literary  Portraits ."  )>y  Xhomos  "**  Huiucey — Arc  w  e  to  be  fuioed  by  Rail- 
ways ?— TreueVs  Travels  i:i  France  and  Sjjain — Poetry — literary  Register : 
Uu^hiV  ltfvtlulious ut'  fcpiiin,  iirown  s  New  Zealand,  &C.  ftc. 

W.  Tail,  Edl&bUlgb  ;  Sdanpkin,  Marshall,  and  t  o., London. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Titohficlil  ease  received,  but  ton  lute  for  this  week. 
The  length  of  the  Manchester  Meeting  again  compels  us  to  omit 
our  Lecture  ou  l'oliticul  Economy,  ami  several  othvr  articles. 


TO  COUNTRY  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Any  person  forwarding  3s.  3d.  by  Post-office  order  to  the 
Publisher,  li7,  Fleet-street,  London,  will  have  one  quarter's 
copies  of  the  LEAGUE  forwarded  by  post  on  the  days  of  pub- 
lication. Subscriptions  for  the  paper  may  also  be  left  with 
J.  Gadshy,  Newali's-buildings,  Manchester;  and  the  League 
may  be  had  by  order  of  any  news-agent  in  town  or  country. 
Subscribers  who  receive  coloured  envelopes  on  their  palters 
must  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscriutions  are  due. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  November  1, 1845. 

We  write  at  it  moment  of  anxious  interest.  The 
Cabinet  lias  met  to  consult  on  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  be  adopted  in  the  present  crisis,  and  its  de- 
liberations are,  not  yet  concluded.  The  reports 
received  from  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  investigate  the  state  of  tho  Irish 
potato-envp  are  understood  to  be  more  gloomy  and 
alarming  than  had  been  at  first  anticipated,  so  that 
there  is  an  urgent  necessity  to  take  immediate 
measures  of  precaution  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
famine.  Under  these  circumstances  we  have  little 
doubt  that  the  ports  nyill  be  thrown  open,  and  the 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food  suspended  for 
a  season.  The  obvious  policy,  or  rather  the  stern 
urgency,  of  such  a  measure  must  silence  gaiusayers. 
We  lament  that  the  insane  policy  of  restriction 
should  have  brought  the  nation  to  such  a  crisis. 

But  this  crisis  forcibly  shows  the  necessity  of 
tit  on.ee.  and  for  ever  abolishing  the  odious  mono- 


poly of  food ;  not  only  are  the  English  producers 
unable  to  provide  for  the  provision  of  the  people, 
but  their  monopoly  has  lessened  our  chances  of 
supply  from  foreign  nations.  The  ports  may  bo 
opened,  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  corn  will  come  in;  prices  will 
rise  ou  the  Continent,  so  as  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  to 
counterbalance  the  suspension  of  the  sliding-scale. 
At  best  we  can  only  look  to  alloviation,not  to  com- 
plete relief. 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  a  universal  con 
viction  that  the  dangers  before  us  and  around  us 
are  the  necessary  result  of  the  Com  Laws;  at  the 
very  moment  that  they  have  come  into  operation 
their  ruinous  tendencies  have  become  apparent. 
They  arc  so  manifest  that  no  one  attempts  to  deny, 
and  few  even  to  palliate  them.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  people  to  give  voice  to  their  convictions ;  tho 
moment  for  action  is  come.  All  who  have  hitherto 
laboured  for  Free  Trade  must  redouble  their  efforts; 
those  who  have  hitherto  hesitated  and  hung  back 
must  give  their  prompt  aid  in  tho  struggle.  We 
have  laboured  long  to  show  that  this  is  no  party 
question,  and  we  arc  rejoiced  to  lind  that  it  is  every 
day  viewed  more  and  more  on  its  own  merits,  apart 
from  tho  consideration  of  mere  political  differences, 
The  nation  is  ripe  for  the  great  measure  of  justice  ; 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  proclaim  the  dangers 
of  delay;  the  prospects  of  tho  future  second  the 
warning.  One  vigorous  and  united  effort  alone  is 
wanting,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
should  be  total,  unconditional,  and  immediate. 


Peel's  Pills. — Famine  already  stares  Ireland  in  the 
face  ;  and  Peel's  "  sliding-scale"  prescription  for  her  preser- 
vation, according  to  the  Gazette,  is  a  duty  of  17s.  per  quar- 
ter, or  more  than  30  per  cent.,  on  the  admission  of  foreign 
corn  !  The  Doctor,  we  suspect,  will  be  fain  to  change  the 
medicine  ere  long. — Gateshead  Observer. 

Immense  Coal  Trade  with  1'haxce. — No  less  than 
32  cargoes  of  coals  from  this  country  arrived  at  the  single 
port  of  Rouen  on  Saturday  last,  viz.,  17  from  Newcastle,  9 
from  Sunderland,  1  from  Stockton,  1  from  Swansea,  2  from 
Newport,  and  2  from  Blyth.  These  cargoes  would  probably 
cousist  of  not  less  than  0000  tons  of  coal.  So  much  for  the 
repeal  of  the  coal-duty  ! — Gateshead  Observer. 

Supply  of  Food  in'  the  United  States. — Large 
orders  have  been  received  from  Liverpool  for  Hour,  by  the 
steam-ship  Great  Britain,  and  shipments  to  a  great  extent 
will  at  once  be  made,  principally  on  foreign  account.  Au 
advance  of  one  dollar  per  barrel  has  already  been  demanded, 
at  which  large  sales  have  been  made.  0000  barrels  of  flour 
were  exported  from  this  port  to  Liverpool  in  September,  and 
double  that  quantity  will  probably  go  forward  direct  this 
month.  Already  there  has,  from  previous  accounts,  been  a 
rise  in  breadstuff's  here,  and  upwards  of  .'100,000  barrels  have 
been  exported.  Nor  have  the  shipments  been  confined  to 
Hour.  Last  week  4000  bushels  of  rye  were  purchased  at  the 
high  price  of  71c,  to  be  exported  to  Holland.  Letters  have 
also  been  receiv  ed  from  the  Continent,  ordering  potatoes  to 
be  shipped  from  here.  There  is  every  prospect  that  corn  as 
well  as  flour  will  feel  the  effect  of  the  news. — New  York 
Herald,  Oct.  15. 

The  Colosseum. — Among  the  many  exbihitionsof  London, 
there  is  none  which  surpasses  the  View  of  Loudon,  exhibited 
at  the  Colosseum,  either  in  artistic  merit  or  suggestive  influ- 
ence. The  great  metropolis  is  displayed  before  us  with  such 
strength  of  illusion,  that  we  seem  to  recognise  individual 
acquaintances,  while  the  silence  pervading  the  mighty  mass 
fills  the  sotil  with  a  feeling  of  contemplative  wonder,  delight- 
ful to  be  experienced,  but  impossible  to  be  described.  The 
night  view  of  the  city  is  even  more  imposing ;  the  twinkling 
of  the  stars,  the  sober  radiance  of  the  moon,  the  flickering 
of  the  lights  letleeted  on  the  river,  winch  here  alone  vin- 
dicates its  claim  to  the  title  of  "  the  silent  highway,"  and 
the  lights  seen  in  the  houses,  give  to  the  prospect  such  a 
stamp  and  impress  of  reality,  that  it  is  with  an  effort  we  re- 
cognise the  triumph  of  Art.  The  Gallery  of  Sculptures  the 
Swiss  Cottage  and  scenery,  but  above  all,  the  Stalactite 
Cave,  are  wondrous  productions,  that  seem  to  belong  more 
to  a  world  of  Oriental  fancy  than  to  the  sober  facts  of  Euro- 
pean life.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  exhibition  has  been 
successful  in  attracting  visitors  ;  all  strangers  who  come  to 
London  should  go  there,  because  there  alone  can  they  ade- 
quately comprehend  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  the 
metropolis ;  and  Londoners  will  find  that  the  Colosseum 
affords  them  a  better  knowledge  of  their  city  than  they  could 
otherwise  obtain  by  the  labour  of  a  life. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  by  the  Cieneral  Steam  Na- 
vigation Company  of  the  loss  of  one  of  the  Hull  and  Ham- 
burgh steamers,  called  the  Margaret.  She  left  Hamburgh  for 
Hull  on  the  l!)th  of  October,  and  was  discovered  ou 
Sunday  morning  last  to  have  been  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Heligoland,  lliof  the  passengers,  and  three  of  the  crew 
having  perished  with  her.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  spot 
where  the  Margaret  was  lost,  viz.,  off  Nordemey,  a  ship 
foundered  about  the  same  time,  and  every  soul  belonging  to 
her  was  drowned.  Another  vessel,  belonging  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  named  the  Mehala,  was  lost  on  the  previous  day  ou 
the  saijie  sands,  and  the  captain  and  oue  of  his  crew  perished. 
In  addition  to  those  deplorable  disasters,  the  Hamburgh 
Mail  announces  the  loss  of  no  fewer  than  nine  other  vessels 
on  the  Hutch  coast  during  the  storm. 

Following  the  examples  of  the  London  and  Brighton 
Company,  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Company  have 
reduced  their  first  and  second-class  fares,  the  latter  from 
OS.  lid.  to  Is.  Id.,  and  the  former  from' 7s. (id.  to  os.  (3d.  ;  and 
a  first  class  passenger  now  travels  between  Birmingham  and 
Liverpool  for  17s. 

On  Wednesday  last,  the  floor  of  a  Methodist  chapel  at  East 
Waldreu  fell,  while  a  meeting  was  being  hold  to  consider  a 
plan  for  erecting  a  new  chapel,  the  building  being  in  a  dila- 
pidated state.  Two  persons  were  killed,  aud  se\  end  more  or 
less  injured. 
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EPITOME  OF  NEWS. 

FOKF.1GX. 

The  War  is  Aloehia.— The  .Ifoititcur  of  Monday  pub- 
lishes, in  the  following  tenns,  the  conclusion  of  the  tele- 
graphic despatch : — "  General  Bomjolly  and  Colonel  St. 
Arnaud  had  effected  their  junction,  and  were  awaiting 
reinforcements  previous  to  commencing  operolions.  liou 
Maya,  with  300  cavalry,  lmd  attacked-,  on  the  ISth  instant, 
a  tribe  nuder  the  very"  walls  of  Mostaganem.  Lieutenant- 
Cclonel  Mcllinet,  with  the  troops  which  were  in  that  town, 
bad  repulsed  him.  During  the  night  of  the  ItJUl,  three  tribes 
of  the  subdivision  of  Gran  Lad  revolted.  They  are  the  iirst 
of  that  subdivision  which  have  failed  in  their  allegiance.  The 
7i  it  >  men  embarked  at  Port  Vendees  on  board  the  Labrador, 
are  the  hrst  troops  wliich  have  arrived  at  Oran  from  France. 
Their  arrival  has  produced  the  best  effect, and  will  contribute 
to  maintain  the  lidelity  of  the  tribes  which  as  yet  have  not 
revolted. 

Spain. — The  Madrid  journals  and  letters  of  the  32d  inst. 
have  reached  us.  The  Eco  del  Comereio  of  the  22d  inst. 
states  that  M.  Mon  has  resolved  the  difficult  question  rela- 
tive to  the  introduction  of  foreign  manufactured  cotton,  and 
that  the  solution  will  be  published  as  soon  as  the  regulations 
respecting  the  new  tariff  shall  have  bceu  concluded.  El 
Tiempo  says  that  preparations  arc  being  made  tor  the  cou 
struction  of  a  railroad  from  Cordova  to  Malaga.  Some 
L;i;ish  engineers  had  examined  the  locality  and  traced  out 
the  road.  El  Tiempo  expresses  a  hope  that  this  enterprise 
may  no:  lead  to  gambling  speculations. 

Coxgiiess  or  Protestant  Princes. — We  are  informed 
by  the  Mlienish  Observer,  a  paper  generally  well  informed, 
that  very  shortly  a  congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  Protes- 
tant princes  of  Germany  will  take  place,  in  order  to  consult 
on  the  best  means  for  restoring  ami  consolidating  the  order 
in  that  chu'eh,  so  seriously  threatened  by  rationalists  and 
radicals.  It  is  hoped  that  this  opportunity  will  be  embraced 
to  establish  also  such  a  unity  among  the  churches  in  the 
difl'erent  States  as  will  give  Protestants  new  strength, 
fortifying  it  against  external  attacks,  as  well  as  those  which 
come  from  within.-  Morniii/  paper. 

Rome. — .1  letter  fioru  Home  of  the  18th  of  October  men- 
tions that  the  Government  was  still  uneasy  respecting  the 
disaffection  of  its  subjects.  The  state  prisons  were  tilled 
with  70  10  prisoners,  many  of  them  of  the  hist  families,  The 
Papal  Government  contemplates  a  new  loan,  to  winch  fact 
the  decline  in  the  Roman  stock  was  attributed. 

Cxited  States. — The  steam-ship  Cambria  arrived  in  the 
Mersey  on  Monday  evening,  after  a  run  of  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity. The  advices  are  unusually  destitute  of  news.  The 
most  important  intelligence  is  a  statement  of  the  tlmon,  that 
it  has  seen  a  letter  from  New  York, which  speaks  I  with  some 
specification,  which  it  is  not  proper 'for the  Union  to  publish) 
of  a  scheme  now  projecting  to  make  California  independent 
of  Mexico. 

Qcebec  Fires. — The  subscriptions  and  contributions  in 
all  paris  of  the  world  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  two 
late  destructive  tires  in  Quebec,  received  up  the  lititli  uh., 
amounted  to  62,1367.  18s.  5d.,  independently  of  a  grant  ex- 
pected from  the  provincial  treasury  of  20,000/.  Oftilis  large 
amount,  only  DOW.  came  from  the"  United  States. 

Tahiti. — From  Tahiti  we  have  advices  to  the  1st  of  May, 
up  to  which  date  large  supplies  of  munitions  of  wax  had  ar- 
rived for  the  French  army.  Queen  Pomare  still  remained  at 
Bttiatea,  blockaded  by  French  forcers,  and  one  of  her  chiefs, 
who  aided  in  the  assassination  of  some  Frenchmen,  had  been 
shot  by  the  French  authorities. — Polynesian. 

India  and  China.  —  (From  tue  Morning  Herald, 
Fridays—  The  Bombay  Mail  of  Oct.  1st  has  arrived,  having 
bceu  conveyed  overland  by  Lieut.  Waghorn,  by  way  of  Ger- 
many, instead  of  France,  as  heretofore.  It  brings,  however, 
no  intelligence  of  political  importance.  His  Excellency  the 
Governor-General  [eft  Calcutta  on  the  i  id  ait,  for  the  Upper 
Provinces,  with  a  large  army.  Sir  T.  Ii.  M.iddurk  is  in- 
vested with  the  authority  of  the  Government  until  his  Fxcel- 
lenc/s  return.  The  attain  in  Scinds  and  the  Punjanb  ap- 
pear to  be  in  much  the  same  state  as  bv  the  last  accounts 
received  by  the  Calcutta  mail.  The  news  from  China  is  of 
the  15th  July,  being  live  days  late  than  the  previous  advices  ; 
b  it  it  contains  nothing  of  particular  moment.  [Mr.  Wag- 
horn's  experiment  in  regard  to  the  shortest  route  from 
Alexandria  to  England  has,  in  this  instance,  proved  suc- 
cessful.] 1 

domestic. 

We  have  the  best  grounds  for  believing  that  an  intimation 
lias  been  made  in  the  (piaitcr  in  the  City  most  deeplv  inte- 
rested in  monetary  matters,  that  the  Government  have 
determined  upon  authorising  the  Accouutant-Geiieral  to 
receive,  in  satisfaction  of  railway  deposits,  Cousol  wan-ants 
Mid  Exchequer  bills  at  the  price  of  the  day.  So  that,  in  fact, 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  hand  over  to  the  Accountant- 
general  the  securities  of  that  description  at  present  held  bv 
bankers. — Ch  ron  tele. 

At  the  recent  Bucks  quarter  sessions,  upon  Dr.  Lee  in- 
quiring if  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cox  had  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
inagistra.es  byhiyiuj}  before  them  Tawell's  written  confession, 
and  being  told  that  it  was  still  refused,  a  resolution  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  was  unanimously  adopted  :— •'  That  the  con- 
fession of  .John  Tawell  be  laid  upon  the  table  at  the  next 
Quarter  Sessions  for  the  county,  and  that  if  this  be  not  ac- 
ceded^ to.  the  chaplain  be  called  upon  to  deliver  it  up  forth- 
with. Dr.  Lee  oust  rved,  that  in  his  opinion  the  confession 
was  tne  property  of  the  magistrates,  and  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cox  had  no  right  to  withhold  it.  It  is  now  expected,  after 
the  above  resolution,  which  was  carried  almost  unanimously, 
that  the  ctloplain  will  not  longer  than  the  next  sessions  re- 
tain possession  of  the  document. 

The  Rev.  T.  Mathew  has  written  n  letter  to  deny  that 
lemperance  is  on  the  decline  in  Ireland.  "  We  have,"  he 
says  "  at  present  in  Cork  10,000  teetotallers  more  than  we 
had  last  autumn.  There  is  at  prOS(.,lt,  in  Ireland  a  great  in- 
erwae  of  employment,  and  the  shopkeepers,  trarle.su.eii,  and 
labourers  who  ha<  e  not  taken  the  pledge  arc  becoming  d<  ep 
drinkers.  1  he  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  success 
or  the  movement  is  to  compare  the  whiskey  ami  porter  con- 
sumed in  Ireland  in  the  years  l*:)U,  J W,  and  part  of  I s:t.s, 
witlitlie  consumption  of  the  same  articles  in  Ik  1 1  and  1845. 
rrankenness  as  a  national  sin  has  bceu  for  ever  banished 
from  Ireland. ' 

A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  on  Sunday  on  the  farm  huiljiics 
of  Mr.  Fnrber  n  farmer,  at  Hhipbroke,  about  three  miles  from 
^oriUwic.i,  whir),  cmbd,  we  regret  to  say,  in  the  deaths  of 
three  oi  his  children,  and  the  dc»tnic*io;i  of  the  whole  of  the 
barns,  and  oth<  r  outbuilding;  <  :i  one  side  of  the  me- 

SKf*'»*'t   ,  st,'aw'  "Bd  grain,  the  whole  of  thepro- 

fliice  of  the  late  harvest,  and  implements  of  industry.  Mrs. 
rnj  '-r,  tue  mother  of  the  children,  who  bus  been  for  some 
mouths  in  a  state  of  ill-health,  ha*  by  this  blow  lost  all  her 


children  ;  and  it  is  feared  that  her  own  death  will  speedily 
follow,  It  seems  that  tin;  children,  having  obtained  some 
lueil'er  matches,  had  gone  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  barn, 
where  they  set  fire  to  the  straw. 

A  destructive  fire  broke  out  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
thickly  studded  rick-yard  of  R.  S.  Giaburn,  Esq.,  Walton 
Park  Farm,  Clevedon.  The  fire  originated  with  a  rick  of 
hay  which  was  put  together  too  early,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  ignition  look  place.  Notwithstanding  the  exertions 
of  tl>e  neighbours  the  fire  spread  to  the  next  rick,  and  so  on, 
till  six  were  in  Barnes. 

On  Thursday,  the  Lincoln's-Inn  New  Hall  was  publicly 
opened  by  her  Majesty,  accompanied  by  Prince  Albert  and 
royal  suite.  There  was  a  large  concourse  of  spectators  in 
the  vast  arcua  of  Lincoln's  lun-fields  to  witness  the  royal 
cortege. 

The  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  Mr.  Holder's  death  paused 
by  the  late  Midland  Railway  accident,  closed  on  Monday 
night.  The  coroner  thought  that  the  Midland  Company 
were  not  to  blame  in  the  matter.  The  jury  were  then  locked 
up  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Man- 
slaughter against  lliomas  Wheally."  Wheally  was  present 
dining  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  ;  but  when  the  ver- 
dict was  delivered  it  was  found  that  he  had  decamped. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association  was  held 
on  Monday,  .1.  P.  Somers,  Ksq.,  M.P.  for  Sligo,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  O'Connell  observed  that  lie  had  received  an  elaborate 
letter  from  Mr.  John  Augustus  O'Neill,  on  the  subject  of  the 
horrible  potato  disease  that  was  afflicting  the  country.  He 
would  abstain  just  then  from  having  that  letter  read.  At  the 
termination  of  the  proceedings  the  rent  for  the  week  was  an- 
nounced to  be  348L  Ids.  lid.,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Mr.  O'Couuell  has  proposed  in  the  Dublin  Corporation 
to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop, — "  to 
call  ou  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  slop  the  working  of  all  dis- 
tilleries and  breweries  in  Ireland — to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  Irish  provisions  to  any  part  of  the  world,  Great  Britain 
excepted,  and  to  raise  a  million  and  a  half  from  the  Irish 
woods  and  forests  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  pro- 
visions." 
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MAKKETS. 


CORN  MARKET: 

Monday,  Oct.  27.— The  supplies  of  Wheat,  fresh  up  to  this 
morfiiDR'a  market  are  moderate-;  notwithstanding,  millers  have 
been  unwilling  to  purchase,  and  prices,  hoth  for  English  and 
free  foreign,  must  he  quoted  Is.  to  2s.  lower  than  this  day  week. 
Of  Barley  there  is  a  better  show  than  any  day  Since  harvest, 
and  ovi.pt  t'ortlie  very  linest  description,  a  decline  of  Is.  from 
l.i-i  Monday  must  he  submitted  to  in  order  to  effect  sales.  Peas 
and  Beans  are  each  dearer,  with  short  supplies.  Oats,  with 
Which  we  are  seamily  supplied,  are  2s.  to  3».  dourer  than  this  day 
week,  but  the  trade  is  not  brisk.  The  accounts  »f  the  Potato 
crop  in  Ireland  continue  very  alarming,  and  in  some  districts, 
where  the  blight  was  supposed  not  to  exist,  it  ban  been  found  to 
prevail  during  the  past  week.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.       Per  Imperial  Quarter 

Wheat,  Essex,    Eed  52  to  61    White  60  tu  70 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    51  62 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  40  56 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  

Ditto  Ditto. . .  JPolanda  New 

Scotch  Feed   31  Potato 

Limerick  

Ditto  Fine  New  31   32  Old  Fine 

Cork  

Waterford,  Youghal,  St  Cork  Biack  

Sligo  

Galway  27 

Barley  

Beans,  Mazagan  New  40  .(J 

Harrow  

Small  

Peas,  White  Boilers  

Grey  40.. 41  Maple  

Flour,  Town  made  per  sack  of  280  lbs.. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  


..soft... 
. .  hard  . 


..White... 


FOREIGN. 

Wheat,  Dantzig,  high  mixed  
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Poos,  White   ' '  
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Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs 

United  States  
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Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs. , . . , 
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Account  of  CORN,  fcc,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
Oct.  20  to  Oct.  25,  1815,  hoth  days  inclusive. 
Wheat. 

English   14700 

Scutch  

Irish  

Foreign   18301 

Flour.  0593  sacks  :  152  barrels. 
FitiDAY,  Oct. 31. —We  are  shortly  supplied  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  grain  since  Monday.  The  uncertainly  as  to  what  may  he 
the  measures  of  Government  with  respect  to  the  suspension  or 
repeal  of  the  duties  on  corn,  has  caused  great  stagnation  in  tho 
trade  for  tho  last  two  (lays.  Buyers  of  free  corn  bold  off  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  decline  in  the  event  of  a  repeal.  Bonded  is  held 
for  such  exl  reine  rates,  that  almost  a  cessation  of  business  It  the 
consequence,  The  duties  on  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Peas,  fell  Is.  each 
yesterday.  S.  II.  LUCAS. 

Account  of  CORN,  tec,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  24th  of  October  to  the  31stof  October,  both  inclusive. 


Wheat  . 
Barley  , 
Oats  "... 


Wheat 

Barley 
Oats 


Foreien. 
7300 


51S0 


English.    I  Irish. 
4290  J 
3240  ! 
1610        j  2730 
Flour,  3190  sacks. 
LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  Oct.  28, 1845. 

Qrs.        Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

..    9510   65s.   4d.  |  Bve    94   36a.  B& 

..  2087  36s.  8d.  I  Beans  ....  754  42s.  3d, 
..20562  29s.  5d.  |  Peas  ....  17)9  49s.  5d. 
IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  live.  Beans.  Peas, 
s.  d.   s.  d.   s.  d.    e.'  d.   8.  d.   8.  d. 

.  SOthSept  52   6. .30   9.. 21    7.. 32   8.. 42   5.. 37  0 

27th    „     ....53   4.. 30   2.. 22   2.. 33    1..42   5..3S  9 

4th  Oct  56   0..31    1..23   4.. 33   8.. 43    1.  42  0 

11th    „   57   9.. 31    3.. 23   4.  .34   2.  .4:1    1.  44  4 

18th    „    ....58   2.. 32  0..20   9. .34  5. .44  5.. 43  0 

25th    ,  59   5.. 33   0..24  11.. 31   5.. 45   5. .44  I 

-  Aggregate  Average  of  the  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  56s.  2d. ;  Barley, 
31s.  4d.  ;  Oats,  23s.  Id. ;  Rye,  33s.  9d. ;  Beans,  43s.  Od".  : 
Peas,  41s.  7d. 

Di'tii.  Wheat,  16s.  Od. ;  Barlev,  7s.  0d.;  Oats,  03.  Od.;  Rye, 
9s.  0d.;  Beans.  Is.  Od.  ;  Peas,  Is.  6d. 


Stock  of  Cora  in  Bond,  Sept.  5,  1845. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 


Floui 
Cwts. 
39910 
222290 


In  London,  146712     18520   36582      ..      15452  2179 
Unit.  King.  444408     59727   89114      ..     48073  11420 
MEAT  MAP.KET. 
Friday,  Oct.  31. — The  supply  to-day  was  somewhat  larger,and 
the  trade  upon  the  whole  heavy.  J.  PbbmTICB> 

PER  STONE  Of  81hs.  PER  STOXE  or  Slbs. 

Prime  Beef. .  3s  2d  to  "s  4d I  Middl. Mutton  3s  2d  to  3s  Od 
Middling: do.  2s  8d  to  3s  Od  |  Veal ,  from  ..3s  8d  to  4s  6d 
Plain,  or  infe-  I  Small  Pork  . .  4s    4d  to  5s  4d 

rior  Beef  2s   Od  to  2s   4d  |  Large,  or  infe- 

Prime  Mutton  3s  lod  to  4s   Od  |  rior  Pork  ..3s    Id  to  3s  lOd 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  Oct.  24. 
BANKRUPTS 

W.  FA71YON,  Farringdon  Street,  victualler.   [Messrs.  Law- 

rance  and  Plews,  Buekiersbury. 

J.GUBNEY,  Lambeth  W.dli,  Surrey,  brewer.  [Messrs.  Law- 
rance  and  Plews,  Buekiersbury. 

(J.  HARDY,  St.  Jve's,  Huntingdonshire,  innkeeper.  [Mr. 
Brislev,  Paucras-lnue,  Cheapside. 

A.  FEATIIE ttSTONHAU l.GH,  Great  Bolton.  Lancashire, 
butcher.    [Messrs.  Gregory  and  Oo.,Bedft)rd-row. 

F.  GILL,  Manchester,  dealer  in  hardware.  [Messrs.  Parkes 
and  Co.,  Bedford-row 

A.  JONES,  Siroud,  innkeeper  [Messrs.  Blower  and  Co. 
Lincoln's  tnn  Field-;. 

11.  CASTLE,  Twyning.  Gloucestershire,  crocer.  [Messrs. 
Richards  and  Thomas,  Tewkesbury. 

J.  SYKES,  Doucaster,  hosier.  [Messrs.  Rusbworth,  Staples 
Inn, Loudon. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov.  11.  J.  W.  Bohsonand.I.  Barrow,  St.  Ann's  Place,  Lime- 
house,  patent  pump  manufacturers— .1.  Ayling.  Leeds,  cabinet 
maker— W.  H.  Frearson,  Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  sewing  cotton 
manufacturer— C.  Parslow,  Blackmail  Street.  Southwark,  tailor 
—J.  E.  Vnrdy,  Portsmouth,  draper— W.  Olarbson,  Redcross 
Street,  City,  bootmaker—.].  Farrow,  Stanton,  Suffolk,  draper— 
Nov.  21,  J.  Pcake,  Tolleshunt  Knights,  Essex,  miller— W.Men- 
z:es,  Gloucester,  draper. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Nov.  14,  A.  Wright,  Kettering,  grocer — J.  Thorn,  New  Brpnt- 
fortL  paperhanger— J.  Martin,  High  Street,  Shoretlitch,  tallow 
chandler— A.  V.  Fullj:,i;ies.  Bath,  auctioneer — I.  Aldcroft,  Lou<?- 
aight,  Lancashire,  victualler— .1.  Acton,  Lichfield,  farmer— T. 
Sims.  Whiteclmpel  Road,  victualler— C.  Martvn,  Durham,  linen- 
draper— J.  Pitt,  Plymouth,  firoccr— Nov.  17,  W.  II.  Hulley,  Bake- 
well,  Derbyshire,  tailor- Nov.  18,  H.  Brora wich,  Leamington 
Priors',  grocer— Nov.  19,  C.  D.  Wilson,  SavUle  Place,  -Mile  End 
builder. 


TUESDAY,  Oct.  28. 
BANKRUPTS. 

J.  SUMMERS,  Cambridge,  cabinet  maker,  [Messrs.  Bad- 
di  ley,  Leman  Street.  Goodman's  Fields. 

G.  M.  VON  DADELSZEN,  Mincing  Lane,  City,  merchant. 
[Messrs.  Lawraiice  and  Plews,  Bucklershury. 

G.  II0SKINS,  Peckham,  chronometer  maker.    [Mr.  Ashley, 
Shoreditch. 

W.  BELLAMY,  Clarence  Place,  Iungsland  Road,  builder. 
[Mr.  Kearns,  Red  Lion  Square. 

I.  BLACKBURN,  Minories,  engineer.  [Mr.  Barber,  Furai. 
val's  Inn 

H.  TUNE,  Blackfi-iars  Road,  hoot  manufacturer.    [Mr.  Bick- 
1:  y.  Bai-gr  Yard,  Buekiersbury. 

E.  LEMAN  and  T.  K.  BRYAN,  Upper  Thames  Street, 
wharfingers.  [Mr.  Matthews,  Arthur  Street  West,  Loudon 
Bridge. 

S.  SMITH,  Garboldisham,  Norfolk,  grocer.  [Mr.  Torking'.on 
New  Bridge  street,  Blackfriars. 

W.  BURNS,  llhvl,  Flintshire,  draper.  [Mr.  Resd,  Friday 
Street.  ^ 

J.  DOCKER,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire,  joiner.  [Mr.  Frampton, 
tii-ay's  Inn. 

R.  WARE.  Beaminster,  Dorset,  auctioneer.   [Mr.  Pearson, 
Essex  Street, Strand. 

T.  HOWAKTII,  Rocbdide,  woollen  manufacturer.  [Messrs. 
CLu-ke  and  Co.,  Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov.  is,  G.  H.  and  G.  C.  Green,  Barge  Yard,  Buekiersbury, 
stationers— A.  Morton,  A.  Rodick,  and  C.  Morton,  Welling, 
borough,  bunkers— Nov.  19,  I.  Hughes,  Chi  hnsford,  shoi  maker 
—J.  Welch,  Holloway,  victualler—  C.  Schotield,  Kingston-upon- 
'Thames,  limber  merchant — J.  Crespin;  Easteheap,  shipping 
agent  -  W.  Summers  and  N.  Rae,  Strangewavs,  Lancashire,  rope 
makers— E.  T.  Jones  and  H.  ^1.  Crosski'il,  Rochdale,  book- 
sellcr  i— W.  Reay,  Walker,  Northumberland.'  ship  builder— G. 
Walker,  Neweasile-upon-Tvne,  ship  broker — Nov.  20,  G.  and  S. 
Seeconibe,  Tavistock,  tailors— W.  ,f.  J.  Coall,  Exeter,  grocer — 
Nov.  21,  J.  Palmer,  <=pn.,  and  T.  T.  Barker,  Stapleford— T.  T. 
Barker,  9andaucra,  Derby  hire, cotton  doubler— J.  Beaton,  Lud- 
low, stationer— Nov.  27,  W.  M.  Onions,  West  Bromwich,  iron 
founder— Nov.  28,  W.  Scott,  Manchester,  grocer— Dec.  5,  J. 
Clarke,  J.  Phillips,  and  T.  Smith.  Leicester,  bunkers. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Nov.  18.  H.  1).  Coggun,  Friday  Street,  war.  houseman— K. 
Gui-relt,  Henlielil,  Sussex,  linendrapers — J.  Uiky,  Liverpool, 
merchant— J.  Braithwaite,  Morpeth,  inukeenejv- Nov.  12,  G.  T. 
Peers,  Ironmonger  Lane  (  ho.ip  i,.r,  jdumber— Nov.  19,  .1.  Guy, 
Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  publisher — I.  de  Ventura,  White  Hart 
Court,  Bishopsgute  Street,  merchant— W,  Boffe,  Strand,  print- 
seller— E.  MoUan,  Brook  Street,  Bond  Street,  dentist— Nov.  21, 
J.  11,  t  ..l.iu  ..  1-.-  '.:  .  ■i.-.m,  iloUUtvliKer. 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[Nor.  1. 


FREE  THA.TVJ5  IN  MUSIC! 
FRA  DIAVOLO  for      .    SOXNAMIIULA  for  ih.! 

nPJIE  PIAN1STA,  Piul  r.  is  enlarged  to  m  full  folio 

JL  muiac  size ;  and  contains,  the  ■  .verture  and  nil  t!"'  Alts  in"  Fra  Bia- 
volo."  Part  48,  for  October,  contains  f  new  copyright  N'V.i^s  bV  John  Bar- 
netl  ami  Charles  Horn  ;  and  No.  Ms  jpjlnstht  OvertwoNndTnil  theAirs  in 
'  Sounambula."  The!*  Operas  mi  }  '  •  Had  complete  for  '-J*.  each,  or  each 
Operant  six  portions  of  four  pages  \  «..yu  Id.  pur  page.  Each  Opera  con- 
tains 24  large  folio  paces,  which  is  *  Ho  ;'i0  priges  of  other  nnede.  The 
Pianista  has  been  published  montl  mt  the  List  five  years,  nucj  "The 
Times"  says,  "is  the  most  elmrmiij  tfc  most  correct,  and  the  then  pest 
musical  work  of  its  kind  ever  pub!*  The  back  number  .  TrpM  ltofi8, 

contain  12  complete  Operas,  44set»  ■■<  ouodrilles  and  \Vnl»/.'-s,l-;ju  polkas, 
24  Mazurkas,  and  upward  of  200  ro  .  .'  it  Songs,  besides  Marches',  Galops, 
Ac.  &c. ;  all  of  which  could  not  it,  <  i'-hused  ««f  it  unuic  seller  under  Fitly 
Pouiuls!  As  an  inducement  for  partlr.,  who  have  never  seen  the  work  to 
purchase  n  complete  set,  the  Proprietors  will  send  the  whole  numbers 
and  12  supplements  at  half-price,  provided  the  application  is  made  din-el  to 
the  "  Kdicor,  at  the  Pianist:!  Ollice,  (.7,  Paternoster  row."  Thus,  foi;50s,  a 
whole  musical  library  may  be  hudtl"  the  most  popJpOr  Music  of  the  day. 
Catalogues  gratis.   A  specimen  scatter  12  stamps. 

the  Proprietors  of  this  work  w  re  the  cause  Of  foreign  Mngle being 
thrown  open  to  the  Public, and  In'ok -  the monopoly  «.f. -,e  MusIo-seBcrs ! 

Price  One  Shilling ;  by  p$st,  One  and  srx  j.encc 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DK.TftJL,and  AVO!  p.  Addressed to 
the  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic.  Bv  It-  J- Ci.  i.vran  i.ll.'M.T).,  Member  of 
the  Boval  College  of  surgeons,  &c.  slier  wood.  2S,  Patei4mter-row,  and  all 
llooksellers.  or  direct  from  the  AutW,  21,  Arnndel-sti .  ; ,  Strand. 

Third  Fdition,  much  enlarged,  of 

OSBORNE'S   GUIDE   TO    THE   WEST  INDIES, 
MEXICO,  NOItTHEHN   SOUTH   AMERICA,   MADEIRA,  &c. 
With  Charts  and  other  Illustrations.   Small  Bvo.,  cloth  lettered,  Hs. 

"Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  this  new  edition,  One  of 
these  is  a  chapter  on  health  and  climate."— Spectator. 

"  The  quantity  and  importance  of  the  information  given  are  surprising . 
The  chart  presenting  th(  routes  of  the  mails,  out  ward,  homeward,  and  in- 
tcr-colonial,  is  one  of  threat  utility."— Naval' and  Military  Gazette. 

Sold  at  thcOhiconf  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  .>>,  Moor- 
gate-street,  and  by  all  Bookseller*. 

rfrflE  EDINBURGH  TALES,  Part  i03  price  Sevenpeuec, 

1.  contains  :--  The  Days  of  Old,  hv  John  Mills.  Country  Town  Life,  by 
Miss  Mil  ford.  Marion  Wilson,  by  the  late  Hubert  Nieoll.  And  Violet 
Hamilton,  or  the  Talented  Family,  by  Mrs.  Johnstone.  Violet  liamilton, 
■which  is  equal  in  length  to  a  three  volume  novel,  will  fill  the  next  three 
Parts. 

London:  Chapman  and  HaU,  BdJLnburgh:  W.Tait. 


lit,  Holles-eO'cet,  CaTexidJsh-suuarc. 
>ULL*S    SUBSCRIPTION    LIBRARY.  —  The  '  -rout 

Sl^J  accommodation  afforded  by  the  New  System  adopted  at  this  Library, 
renders  it  desirable  that  its  leading  features  should  he  more  generally 
known.  Families  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  are  supplied  with  Now 
Books  for  perusal.  Collect  ions  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  volumes,  as  re- 
quired, are  forwarded  in  Library  boxes.  The  Whole  or  any  part  may  he 
exchanged  as  often  as  desired.  Catalogues  and  Lists  to  assist  Subscribers 
in  the  choice  of  Hooks.,  together  with  the  boxes,  are  tarnished  gratuitously. 
Subscriptions  for  the  Year.  Half-year,  or  Quarter,  may  be  commenced  at 
any  period.  Two  or  more  Families  may  unite  in  on  Subscription.  Every 
Obstacle  to  the  extension  of  this  improved  Plan  is  now  removed  by  tho 
railroad  facilities  and  the  reduced  postage.  Terms  forwarded  Gratis  and 
Post  free,  on  application  to  Mr.  HULL,  at  the  Library,  l'J,  Holies-street, 
Cavendish-square,  London  ;  also,  the  New  Catalogue  of  Library  Duplicates, 
containing  the  Surplus  Copies  of  New  Works,  which,  as  soon  as  the  first 
demand  lias  subsided,  are,  at  this  Library,  offered  at  very  reduced  price*. 

AS  C<unmercc  is  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  this 
■Counwy,  the  humblest  contributor  to  any  of  tho  facilities  1st  its  pur- 
suit is  always"  rewarded  by  the  patronage  of  those  so  engaged.  Kucou* 
rayed  by  this  fact,  the  Subscriber  has  used  every  means  to  procure  for  the 
Commercial  ■  World  an  Busy  Plowing,  Anti  Corrosive,  Permanent  Inl;  ; 
and  especially  calls  attention  to  his  INDIAN  WRITING  BLUID,  as 
maintaining  these  qualities  under  evei 
sure  these  desiderata,  he  has  consulted 
on  the  composition  of  bin  receipts,  whi 
the  following  INKS,  at  once  um  ivallei 
qualities  SO  essential  to  a  Commodity  of  such  gem 
Indian  Writing  Fluid. 


nuees  To  en- 
.1  eminent  Chemists 
0  offer  to  the  public 
ud  possessing  those 
portaupc : — 
Red  Ink. 


Permanent  Blue  Ink.  Cop)  uig  Ink, 

Block  and  Japan  Ink.  Marking  Ink. 

Sold  in  Lotties  from  8a:  to  3s.  fid.  each,  or  to  large  consumers  by  the  gal- 
lon, at  J.  PAl'INEAU'S,  19,  .Mark -lane.  OT  at  the  Manul.ictuiy, Vine-street, 
Miuorios,  and  ah  wholesale  nod  retail  stationers. 


BEEHOLDJiES'      BUILDING  ASSOCIATION 
Manchester,  Shares,  £6&   Subscription,  10s.  per  Month. 

tl-cs. 

rah  Armitage . 


F 

Joh'rVLroor.    Esq..,Presidenr  *    ...  I       Alderman  Elkanah  Armi 
Ah.Wloen  •-  Alias*  Harvey.  f*<        1       V&  ■■  l, 

Aldenaah  Charles  J.S.  WalKCTf"***  |       \T.  Evan.,;  f>  t. 

BlKKEas—  Messrs.  Cunliffe,  1 1 rooks,  ami  Co.,  Market -street. 
Sor/riroi:— Mr.  John  Hewitt,  47,  Kiug-streit. 
Secretary — Mr.  William  Jackson  Keigliley,9,  princess  street,  Manchester. 
'"  live  first  Meeting  of  this  Society         he  held  by  adjourn  merit  in  t'.ie 
Theatre  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  the  evening  or  Wednesday,  the 
5th  November,  at  half-past  seven.   John  Brooks,  Bso..  in  the  Chair. 

The  object  of  this  .Association  is  to  assist  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  to  obtain  Freehold  Dwelling-houses  of  theu'  iown,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  create  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  latter,  and  to  induce  habits 
of  economy  in  all  who  have  a  surplus  of  income  beyond  providing  lor  their 
current  requirements. 

Xhe  success  of  the  experiment  hitherto  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
Building  Societies,  as  in  two  public  meetings  held  by  adjournment,  "the 
enormous  number  of  1260  Shares  have  been  taken  up;  ami,  judging  from 
the  sale  of  Hules  since  the  last  meeting,  the  number  is  expected  to  be  more 
than  doubled  in  a  short  time. 

Persons  wishing  to  take  up  Shares  will  do  well  to  make  early  application, 
as,  in  the  event  of  adjournments  being  discontinued;  the  back  subscriptions 
will  be  required. 

One  peculiar  feature  in  this  undertaking  is  the  facility  afforded  to  Build- 
ing Members  to  obtain  the  Comity  Franchise  in  the  first  year ;  as,  on  all 
purchased  Shares  for  building  with,  the  monthly  subscription  may  he  re- 
duced to  lis.  (Jd.  ;  thus  leaving  a  surplus  Of  tent  beyond  the'encuuibrancc  on 
mortgage  sufficient  to  give  a  qualification. 

Applications  for  shares  may  he  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Kcigh- 
ley,*9,  Princess-street ;  Mr.  John  Hewitt,  Solicitor,  -17,  Kins-street:  Mr.w. 
Burton,  Oldham  st. ;  Mr.  A.  Burgess,  printer,  Victoria  Arches;  and  Mr.  P. 
Owen,  8,  Moreton-street,  Strangcways,  Manchester; where  Hules,  price  6d. 
and  Prospectuses  may  he  had. 

EOWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  for  inducing  an 
;  exuberant  growth  of  hair,  and  for  imparting  B  permanent  gioss,and 
a  tendency  to  curl,  remains  unrivalled  Weakness,  premature  Vrcyness, 
relaxation,  and  tendency  to  fall  off,  being  entirely  prevented  by  this  "in- 
comparable" Oil,  Being  universally  preferred,  its  consequent  great  demand 
excites  the  cupidity  of  unprincipled  shopUcpcrs,  who  vend  the  most 
spurious  trash  as  Macassar  Oil."  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  on  Pur- 
chasers to  see  that  tin-  words 

LOWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL 
arc  engraved  In  two  lines  on  the  Wrapper;  and  on  the  back  of  the  "Wrapper 
nearly  I'M)  times,  containim:  '2!),02s  letters.   P.iice  3s.  fid.,  7s.,  family  bottles 
(equal  to  J  small;  10s.  (id.,  and  double  that  si/e.  21s.  per  bottle.    Sold  by  the 
Proprietor*  at  30,  Ilatton-garden,  Load  -n,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

l^IiAUD.— The  PUBLIC    are  CAUTIONED  apiiiist 

_L  being  duped  by  certain  parties,  who  arc  Offering  for  sale  as  "  BEB> 
DOE'S  VKNTI LATINti  WATEIiPltOOF  FK.OCK3,"  garments,  wliieh, 
although  having  attached  to  them  W.  B..s  name,  and  a  fac-simile  of  his 
label,  nave  not  been  manufactured  by  him,  or  by  others,  who  are,  it 
appears,  reaping  a  pretty  rich  harvest,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces, 
by  the  sale  of  a  composition  falsely  labelled  "  Hurdoe's  Vcntilatim:  Water- 
proof, 96,  Conihill,"  (both  alike  spurious).  Bcrdoe's  genuine,  and  really 
Waterproof  OVEH-COA'J'S,  SHOOTING  J A(;KliTS,  StC„  are  made,  and 
wdd,  |n  London^  only  at  69,  GornhfU  (north  side),  and  by  w.  H.'s  Agents  in 
•  various  towns  throughout  the  Kingdom,  A  Lnrtre  Stock  for  the  winter 
now  i  t  ady.   Waterproof  Cloaks,  Capes,        for  ladies, 

/"'IONI'TNKMKKt  of  the  BOWELS  brin^  tlioasimils  to 

n  premature  grave,  but  may  be  effectually  prevented  by  a  Jit  tie  plain 
water  applied  with  th"  APL1UTTVE  FOUNTAIN  VASJC,  which  is  there- 
fore a  substitute  for  physic,  lii^lily  welcome  to  every  one;  especially  to 
those  who  are  frequently  compelled  to  swallow  purgatives  for  the  tem- 
porary relief  of  bile, coKlivencss.Ac.  It  is  ndmirahh  constructed  for  self- 
PJO  With  Case  and  privacy,  and  acts  by  the  mere  effort  of  the  linger  and 
thumb.  Sold  only  by  \V.  PINK,  strand  ftniid  house  from  [Jxetci'Hall). 
Also  HONIFKKS,  for  restoring  IleaiLn:,  tbai  mav  be  adiusted  to  any  indi- 
vidual's deafness.  |«-bcriptions  sent  live  on  receiptor  two  postage  stain  lis. 
No.  309  is  the  third  house  from  Exeter  Hall. 

ABRONZKD  SCROLL  FKNDKR  for  10s.  Orna- 
ineutal  Iron  ditto,  ;J  feet,  4s.  0d. ;  3  feet  fl,  6s.  3d. ;  Chanil«'r  Tire  Irons, 
|s.  ud.  bCK  sot.  Parlour  ditto,  y».  ud. ;  Superior  ditto,  from  Qi.<fjl.  Their 
Stock  ulko  consists  of  nn  extensive  assortmenl  of  Dmwhig-room  Stoves, 
London-made  Dish  Covers,  Pupor  ami  Japan  Tea  Trays, superior  Table  Cut- 
lery, Nickel  Silver  Wares,  and  <  very  description  of  tuiTiisldini  Ironnum- 
Kcry,  every  article  of  which  is  marked  at  such  prices  that  wift  fully  con- 
vince purchasers  of  the  (treat  advantage-,  resulting  from  cash  payments. 

Riosunn  and  John  Btiex,  33(1,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  house.  Their 
illustrated  OatalOffUQ  OUU  bo  hud  gratis,  or  sent  i/er  po-<  true,  lirta- 
blished  inly. 

1  >  U  TT  t  *  I  i  J ;  S . — OA  I LE  Y '  S  TJMJHSKS  me  declared  by 
many  cjuiiicMr  iuruounsto  bo  tho  i»'st ;  they  bm  light  and  cosy  t" 
wfur,  and II  a  pure  is  in  bo  ubtnlnod,  Iho,  will  ciR  ctlt.  Tho  miticnt  la  also 
direful!)  attended  to  l>,  Mr,  Bollcy  or  hu  acajiitanni  (luaina  '1  welve  Uonthi 
for  One  Oalnca  (ttiotnm  Included);  bj  thlamenna     prppcr  adlustment 
lM.iii(tal«'aj»  proaorred,  tha  Inexperienced  will  be  enabled  toenect  tholr 
cure  in  the  ahortoat  time  poaalblc.  Truaaea  ma,     had  Ulmv  us  7».  Od.  and 
10».  M.   Ladlea  attended  by  an  oxperlruccd  leiuale  aMiatnnl. 
UA1LL1' M,  W),  Oxfcjrd  .trcet,  Luuduu.  Mr.  B  aiteuda  lu  the  country. 
'.'  Au  uUvwouco  l«  l'nUcuul 


INK. 

VSTHITAKF.irS  FKTOICU   J 10 T  WRITING  INK. 

y  V  This  splendid  f^eely-f^ri  T;»g  Ink  is  adajited  for  cither  steel  or  quill- 
pca-s.and  will  he  ftnin'tthejiv  oe.  irah'ef  n-  Keern  ds.and  OIHec  use,  as  time 
and  climate  will  ntfftir  efface  it-*  hrilliancy.  Sold  hy  the  Proprietor, 09,  Ilat- 
uu-gardcu,  Lonaon^Rjtd  aUrcspectahlel  '  icsellers,stationcrs,and  druggists. 


II 


SAL  and  BON'S  LIST  <■   UEDDING,  containing  a 

full  description  of  weights,  s!w;*»,f  '.prices,  by  which  purchasers  are 
enabled  to  judge  tun  articles  thai  (  1  litcd  to  make  a  good  set  of  bed- 

flhnc,  Sent  free/hy  post,  on  applit  n^ion tot  «  ir  establishment.— Keal  A  Son, 
Vealiirr  Uressers  and  ltcddina  Mnnnfaeturcss,  1^0,  Totti  nham-court-njatl. 

T  MPlioVKMKNT  OK  THIS 

X    rally  concede;;  that  the  .•rowth  ot 


tAIR. — It  is  now  geiie- 

mt  may  he  most  nuiterialiy  ini- 
i  no  instances  are  the  effects  of 


(roved or  impeded  hy  nrtitr  ial  meal 

external  applicali  >n.s  molt  prominent1  displayed  than  by  a  hare,  stinted, 
dry,  and  lank  appearance  on  Uic  one  b*  L  or  n  clustering,  wavy,  rich,  and 
ylossv  luxuriaucc  pu  thenihi-r.  Tin-  I  ■•*  all-important  dehideiatum  to 
female  fTTocS  and  loveliness  can  otily  !»■  ■  nlideiitly  anticipated  hy  the  ap- 
plication of  a  edirofully  compotindoo  p  iniratton,  having  tlie  sanction  of 
rank  and  fashion  for  itsguaiwitee     Si:  ' 

OLDKIDUK'S  TJALW 
an  article  of  unexampled  celebrity 
of  Columbia  prevents  the  hair  fbou 
ensions  that  beautiful  lustre  and 
grace  in  either  sex.  Price  fid., 
arc  genuine.  A--k  f«n' () LDlt  II>(;  I' 
No.  1,  AVJCLLINOTON-STttBliT 


E. 


.lohn 


Of  COLUMBIA. 
.  , railing  efficacy.  Oluridge'sBulm 
i»iiuir  weak,  thin,  or  grey,  and  oc- 
to  hiafnly  conducive  to  beauty  or 
wu.  per  bottle;  no  other  prices 

tad  house  from  the  Strand. 
BJKIY  MAX  IJIK  0'V\4  iANDLOHD!! 

THE  BRITISH  BVi\A>,.\i',  AND  INVESTMENT 
C0toA>*Y. 

Enrolled  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  uh  and  7lh  Wm.  IV,,  cap.  32. 
Monthly  Supscription,  10s.  per  Share- 
Diitr.crons. 

John  Oiles, Chninnan.       Mr  William  Thinner, Deputy -Chairman. 

V.".  Anderson,  M.K.C.S.,  Myddleton-stiuare 
W.  H.  Jiest,  1 1 ,  (irosvenor-square 

"\V.  I'ariuer,      Charlotte-terrace,  llarnshury-rood,  Islington 

John  Pinch, t»7,  AVcst-street,  Smithtleld 

John  QilCB,     King's  row,  Camhrid,'e -road,  Milc-Cnd 

"William  Handler.  5s,  Chiswell-street,  city 
James  Handley,  urcat  Earl-streel 

ssurun,  77,  Leman-streot,  Goodman.'s-  fields 
T.  Hindi  32, 1  annoii-street-road 
ins  swiir,  i!,  Upper  Ashby-strect,  GoswcU-strcet 
tas  Shcppjtrd,  6,  Gainsford  -place,  llurnsbory-roadj  Islington 
Perldns,  7,  North-place,  Gray'fl  inn-road 
.i  ames  Stalcy,  Tihherton-stiuare 
VTilliam  Stanway,  !),  Cousin-lane, City 
Henry  Underhill,  Crosi  street,  llafton  garden 
"William  Wickham,  2,  BeUo  Vuc-torrace,  lion's  Pond-road. 

TKUS'fMS. 

William  Anderson,  M.U.C.S.,  12,  Clvuhvell  street,  Myddleton- square 

Williani  Fanner,  ^:),  Charlotte-terrace,  Barxisbury-xoad,  IaUngton 
John  Giles,  5,  KimrVrow,  Cumhridtre-road 
James  Staley,Tihherton-hquare,  I>lington 
TnEvsuara. 

Mr.  William  Handley,  59,  ChL-twell-strcct.  City 

SUaVKVOH. 

P.  Mortimer  Spearman,  Esq.,  77,  Did  Broad-Street,  City 
iiANKKna. 

Commercial  Hank  of  I/>ndon,  Lothlmry 

BOLXorroju. 

Messrs.  Madox  and  Wyatt,  80, CleniciH's-lanc,  Lombard-street.   M.  Lewis, 
Esq.,  It;,  A\'ihniiigton  s(iuare. 

MANAGER. 

Mr.  J.  It.  Macarthur,  3  Taymouth- terrace,  London  Hospital,  London 

BBCkSfAB.T. 

Mr.  R.  Jessurun,  17,  Clifton-street,  Pinshury,  London 

Ol'FICES. 

No.  3,  Ivy-lane,  St.  Paul's,  London. 

This  Company  is  formed,  first,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  to  share- 
holders, large  or  mo  ill  sums  of  money,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  Freehold 
or  Leasehold  prtmerty. 

*»diy.  To  provide  a  lucrative  mode  of  investment  for  small  or  large  sums. 
The  alterations  made  in  tho  law  relating  to  Savings'  Banks, Jby  which  the 
Interest  on  the  smol)  soma  deposited  by  the  productive  classes  has  been 
reduced,  has  caused  the  Directors  to  otter  to  the  Shareholders  a  safe  mode 
Of  deposit,  by  which  they  may  receive  n  much  l*  renter  interest  than  in  the 
Savings'  Rank,  and  have  greater  facilities  of  withdrawing. 

A  sliarchi.hler  joining  this  Company,  may  commence  with  taking  only  one 
Slutre,  and  when  he  Roes  property  to  suit  him,  may  then  take  up  as  many 
more  shares  as  he  ro^uircs,  subject  to  any  limitation  previously  flxed  by 
the  Hoard  of  Directors  ;  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  hack  subscriptions 
Oil  fittCh  additional  Shares  will  he  advanced  hy  the 'Company  in  addition  to 
the  sum  required  for  the  purchase  of  the  property. 

To  purchase  a  property  worth  £309.  a  shareholder  would  require  five 
shares,  on  each  of  which  he  would,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Company,  he  en- 
titled to  receive  £60'.  Ifl^repa\nncjf&  to  the  Company  would  be  10s.  per 
uywth  .per-  sK-»rc.  j  •  .1  yer.r  f*.  itrt  five  shares.  The  rent  of  the 
prt>perty  p'nrciia^eU  l\  ouid  ho  applie.ibTc  to  the  repayment*  to  be  made  to 
the  Company. 

A  man  wiiopays2s.  4d.  a  week  rent  m  y,  if  he  .joins  this  Company,  have 
the  sum  of  £60  advanced  to  him  to  effect  the  purchase  of  his  huusu  ;i'uid  the 
repayments  he  would  have  to  make  to  this  Company  would  he  only  at  the  rate 
ot  2s.  3|fd.  a  week,  or  £'<>  a  year,  rather  less  than  he  i<  now  paying  for  rent. 
If  he  pays  3s.  6d.  per  week,  he  may,  in  like  manner,  tor 

the  same  rate  of  payment  •  ohtaiii 
If  „  4s.  Sd. 

If  „  5s.  Od.  „  „ 

If  he  pays   .   .  6s.  Ild.,  he  may  obtain 
If  he  pays  £20  a  year  reut,  he  may,  hy  paying  the  £g0  to 
this  Company  instead  of  the  landlord,  have  an  advance  of 

if        »        £H  „  „ 

If  „  30  „  „ 

And  so  on  in  like  proportion. 

If  an  advance  :snot  required  until  the  third  or  fourth  years  of  the  Company, 
a  much  larger  sum  would  he  received  by  the  shareholder  on  each  snare: 
thus,  in  tiie  fourth  year,  he  would  receive  £66  ;  in  the  seventh  year  £78  per 
share,  and  so  on,  increasing  every  year.  The  monthly  payment,  10s.  per 
share,  remaining  the  same. 

Shareholders  requiring  money,  are  supplied  in  rotation  ;  and  members 
residing  in  the  country  arc  thus  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  town 
members. 

The  Company  will  advance  the  expense  of  the  mortgage,  and  all  back 
payments  on  additional  shares. 

The  fines  in  this  company  are,  in  the  aggregate  reduced  to  less  than  one- 
half  those  usually  charged. 

In  this  company  theicis 

No  redemption  fee, 

No  fine  on  withdrawal, 

No  fine  on  transfers. 

No  bidding  of  premiums  for  the  advances. 

No  deducting  of  discount  from  the  amount  to  be  advanced. 

And  the  operations  of  the  company  are  brought  into  0  plain,  simple,  and 
intelligible  form,  in  which  the  certainty  of  complete  success  is  demonstrated. 

The  important  advantages  offered  by  this  company  to  every  man  de- 
sirous of  improving  his  condition,  or  providing  for  liis  family",  are  more 
fully  detailed  in  the  Prospectus,  which  maybe  had  gratis  of  the  Manager- 
Secretary,  or  any  of  the  Directors. 


£  !)0 
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At  a  Public  Meeting  held  on  Sept  4, 1845,  in  the  Sussex  Hall,  Lcadcnhall- 
street,  John  Qzlbs  in  the  (-"hair, 

After  an  opening  address  from  the  chairman,  the  Manager  of  this  Com- 
pany explained  its  principles  and  mode  of  operation,  and  detailed  at  length 
the  benefits  resulting  to  those  who  became  Shareholders  in  it.  Several 
gentlemen  In  the  Meeting  then,  in  answer  to  invitations  given  by  the 
chairman  and  Manager,  proposed  a  variety  of  questions,  which  were  an- 
swered so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  meeting  as  to  elicit  frequent 
rounds  of  applause. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously: — 

"That  this  Meeting  highly  approves  of  Macartliur's  simnlified  and  im- 
proved Plan,  on  which  the  British  Building  and  Investment  Company  is 
established,  and  desires  to  express  its  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  answers 
given  by  the  Manager  to  the  questions  put  to  him  this  evening." 

At  a  Public  Meeting,  held  in  tho  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Temperance 
Hall,  Port  man  Market,  on  Sept.  11,  Mr.  \V.  II.  Best  in  the  chair,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved — 

"That  this  Meeting  having  beard  Mr.  Macartliur's  explanation  of  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  British  Building  and  Investment  Company, 
and  the  plan  projected  hy  him  on  which  the  Company  is  conducted,  con- 
siders the  same  fully  entitled  to  public  confidence,  and  cordially  recom- 
mend., it  to  the  notice  of  the  industrious  classes  and  all  who  desire  their 
welfare." 

At  a  Public  Meeting,  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  September  13, Mr.  W.  WlCK- 
11  *m  in  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously  resolved— 

"That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  tendered  to  the  Directors  of  the 
British  Building  anil  Investment  Company,  for  hrinjrjtag  before  the  public  a 
plan  so  suited  to  the  means  of  the  Working  Classes,"  by  the  adoption  of 
which  the\  may  easily  but  CffecUvt  ly  relieve  themselves  from  the  payment 
of  rent,  and  acquire  a  stake  In  the  country,  and  a  voice  in  the  choice*  of  its 
representatives;  and  that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  also  given  to  the 
manager,  Mr.  J.  R.  Macarthur,  for  his  lucid  explanation  of  the  system  on 
which  t  lie  Company  is  conduct cd  " 

At  a  Public  Meeting,  held  in  the  Sputhwark  Literary  Institution,  on 
September  If), Mr.  Tho&U  Suutaujj  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  unani- 
mously— 

"That  this  meeting  bavin-  listened  With  ureal  pleasure  to  Mr.  Macar- 
tliur's explanation  of  the  plan  of  the  British  Building  and  Investment 
<  'oinpany,  and  being  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  hUl  CU,  cordially  recommends  it  to  the  notice  of  every  man  desirous  of 
Improving  his  Condition,  and  securing  future  independence." 

ABOVK  ON B  THOUSAND  SIX  HUNDUBD  SHAKES  ABB 
A  LIU'. A  BY  TAKEN 
The  BooUfl  remain  open  for  the  receipt  of  Entrance  Bees  of  2s.  Cd.  each 
Share. 

The  Third  Supicrlptlon  will  bo  received  on  the  fltli  Novcoipor  at  the  Sus- 
sex HnU, 32,  i.tadmhall  street,  City:  on  the  13th  November  ot  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute.  Great  C 
November  at  Exeter  Hall,  i 
Southward  Literary  EinUti 
place  of  meeting  from  7  till ! 
The  Scrip  for  the  Eimt  Th 


Vfflcc  of  the  conintiiiy,    ivy  .Unv,  St,  i'aui's. 


to  Street,  Portman  Market;  on  the  17th 
id,  London  on  the  20th  November  at  the 
1.  Portland  Place,  Itorough  Bead.  At  ench 
ock.  where  new  Shares  may  he  taken  up. 
ud  Shares  may  be  hud  vu  applivtUivu  ut  the 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
To  the  TEA  TRADE,  all  1NNHOLDEUS,  and  all  large  consumers  of  TEA 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

DAKIN  AND  COMPANY,  TEA  MKUCHANTS, 
NUMBER  ONE,  SAINT  PAUL'S  CHURCHY AJttD,  LONDON 
have  in  the  Bonded  Warehouses  (Just  arrived  from  China) .several  hundred 
original  chests  of  Tea,  at;is.  J>d.  per  pound;  the  overweight  DAKIN  &  CO. 
allow  Will  reduce  the  price  to  about  as.  7d.  per  pound  The  Tea  is  strong, 
good,  and  fine  flavoured.  The  chests  weigh  about 401bs.  each,  and  singular 
enough  to  state  that  little  more  than  seven  sovereigns  will  pun-base  one  of 
these  chests  of  good  useful  Tea,  from  Number  One,  Saint  Paul's  Church 
Yard. 

Is  it  not  a  price  for  good  Tea  unheard  of  even  in  modern  times? 

The  Tea  will  be  sent  direct  out  of  bond  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

"  Now  then,"  Is  there  an  opportunity  for  all  the  Tea  consuming  Families 
in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  obtain  really  good  Teas  ai  a  very 
low  price.  Let  two  families  join  together  i.i  ordering'  a  client,  each  paying 
7-">s.,  and  each  receiving  201bs.  of  good  strong  Breakfast  Tea  for  the  75s.  The 
chest  and  lead  will  not  be  charged. 

October  17th,  1S1>.  

Hli.  H.  tlie  PRINCE  o1  ArALKS,  by  gracious  per- 
.  mission  of  her  Majesty,  from  n  picture  by  Winterhalter,  at  Windsor 
Castle.  The  House  of  Brunswick  at  one  view  George  J.,  George  1L, 
George  III.,  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  Queen  Chariot  to.  Queen  Caroline, 
Princess  Chariot; e  CoburL',  the  Dukes  of  York,  Bent,  Sussex,  and  C.uu- 
bridge,*c.  The  Robes  of  George  IV.  restored.  The  British  Orders  of  the 
Garter, Rath, Thistle,  and  St.  Patrick.  The  National  Group.  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Bishop  of  Exeter.  "This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metro- 
polis. "---Tin;  Timi  s.  Open  from  Eleven  to  Ten.  Admittance,  Is. ;  Napo- 
leon's Boom.  lid.    Madame  TUSKA  Ul>  and  SONS,  Bazaar,  Baker-irtreet. 

BETTS'S  PATENT  "bKANLy7 certified  by  the  Faculty 
of  England  to  be  the  purest  spirit,  and  gucrautced  by  the  Patent 
Metallic-  Capsules,  embossed  Betts's  Patent  Brandy,  7,  Smithneld-bnrs/ 
is  sold  at  3s.  Ud.,  bottle  included,  by  the  most  respe  :tablc  dealers,  lists  of 
whom  may  be  obtained  at  the  Distillery,  where  quantities  of  not  less  than 
two  gallons,  in  bulk  or  bottle-;,  are  supplied.    Address,  7,  Smithfiehl-hars. 

JONES'S  M-i.  4s.    SILVER    LEVER  WATCHES, 

warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  selling 
at  the  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  0  mathematical  instrument  with  the  tlcgance  of  an  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-olUce  order  for  Is.  above  the  pricGj  a  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Read  Jones's  "Sketch  of 
Watch  Work."  sent  free  for  a  2d.  stamp. 

SELLING  OFF  CARPETS. 

T  UCK,  KENT,  nud  CUMMING,  beg  to  inform  the 

A_J  Nobility  and  Gentry,  as  well  ns  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they 
have  removed  their  Business  from  Carpenter's  Ball,  London  Wall,  to  their 
long  established  Warehouse,  4,  REG  ENT-STRBKT,  WATERLOO  PLACE, 
opposite  Bowell  and  .James's,  and  to  !>8,  IIATT'ON  GARDEN,  BOLBORN, 
where  they  trust  that  Patronage  will  be  continued  which  they  have  en- 
joyed for  upwards  Of  a  century.  A  considerable  portion  of  their'largc  stock, 
of  BRUSSELS,  KIDDF BMINSTEB.and  other  Carpeting,  1  o  be  sold  ut  a 
Great  Reduction.  In  addition  to  Carpeting,  thev  have  at  their  West  End 
Establishment,  a  large  Stock  of  Chiutzcs,  Damasks,  Tabourets,  &c.  &c,  well 
worthy  of  attention. 

QTEPHENS'S  RULING  AND  MECHANICAL  DIIAW- 

INC,  for  ENGINEERS,  ARTISTS,  AND  DESIGNERS.  This  ar- 
ticle will  be  found  superior  to  the  best  Indian  Ink  for  the  above  purposes 
It  docs  not  smear  with  India-rubber,  or  wash  off  with  water.  It  Hows 
freely  from  the  drawing-pen,  and  never  corrodes  nor  encrusts  it.  It  may 
be  used  on  :i  plate  or  slab,  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  diluting  it  with  water, 
or  thickening  it  by  drying,  as  required.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
rea  ly  for  Immediate  use.  Sold  in  conical-shaped  bottles,  convenient  for 
use  Big  from,  without  any  stand,  by  Booksellers  and  Stationers,  price 
6d.  each. 

All  the  above  articles  are  prepared  by  Henry  Stephens,  the  Inventor,  54, 
Stamiord-strcet,  Black  friars- ruud,  London;  and  sold  retail  by  Booksellers 

and  Stationers. 

piatJE  &  GOSNELL'S  PERFUMERY. — NOTICE. — 

J7  (Executor  of  the  late  JOHN  GOSNELL  v.  REES  PRICE,  Perfumer, 
2H,  Lombard -street,  trading  under  tlie  firm  of  PRICE  and  CO.,  and  pre- 
viously under  the  assumed  name  ofNAPOLRGN  PRICE  and  Co.j 

The  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  tliis  day  decided  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff  in  this  case. 

The  defendant,  Bees  Price,  had  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Perfumery 
and  other  trades  cai  rieu  on  by  the  late  firm  of  Price  and  GosnoU,  to  the  late 
Mr.  John  Gosuell  (father  of  the  parties  now  carrying  on  business  under  the 
firm  of  John  G 0*11  ell  and  Co.,  12,  Three  King  Court,  Lombard- street,)  and 
bound  himself,  under  forfeiture  of  £.5000,  not  to  commence  bus  ness  within 
the  Cities  of  London  or  Westminster,  or  within  the  distance  of  too  miles 
from  the  same,  and,  notwithstanding  this,  had  carried  on  business.  This 
action  was  brought  to  recover  liquidated  damages  for  such  breach  of 
contract. 

12.  Three  King  Court.  Lombard-street, .Tan.  27 .If?  15. 
~j|7(7TAMC  WATER  nud  JiHAR'S  GREASE. — When 

JL^   the  hair  is  becoming  thin  and  falling  off,  the  ouly  encctual  remedy 
beside  s  Bhaviug  the  head,  is  the  use  of  the  two  above  named  articles,  npi.j,,'  1 . 
altcrnult  ly— the  botanic  water  to  cleanse  the  roots  from  scurf,  and  as  a  sti- 
mulant, end  the  hear  s  grease  as  a  nourisher.   If  any  further  evidence  w  as  \ 
required  of  the  virtues  of  bear's  grease  for  renovating  and  preserving  the 
hair,  Mr.  Catlin's  account  of  the  quantity  used,  and  the  length  of  hair  oh-  i 
tained  by  dome  of  the  North  American  Indians,  would  be  a  sulfieient 
answer. — BOSS  and  SONS,  Hi)  and  liio,  Bijhopsgate-strcet,  who  iirst  in- 
troduced tlie  use  of  bear's  grease  in  this  country,  and  who  fat  and  kill  the 
animals,  recommend  tlie  public  to  purchase  none  other  but  with  their  names  \ 
and  address  printed  on  the  pot,  or  thofchaneea  are  they  are  obtaining  a 
spurious  article.  All  vegetable  oils  applied  to  the  hair  are  worse  than  J 
useless. 


r  A  It  E  L. 


OPORTING  Al' 

J/A  all  who  are  fond  of  the  use  of  a  barrel 
Come  to  MOSES  and  SON  for  their  "  Sporting  Apparel." 
These  garments  arc  just  the  right  thing  for  the  field, 
And  the  choicest  of  taste  in  their  make  is  reveal'd. 
Much  depends  on  the  dress  that  a  sportsman  lias  got 
"With  regard  to  becoming  an  excellent  shot. 
A  garment  too  tight  would  prevent  a. just  aim. 
And  the  sportsman  would  thus  bo  deprived  of  his  game. 
Then  ye  who  are  fond  of  the  use  of  the  barrel. 
Come  to  MOSES  and  SON  for  your  "  Sporting  Apparel,'* 
The  fine  sporting  garments  which  MOSES  produce, 
Arc  nicely  adapted  to  general  use; 
And  you'll  never  consider  these  garbs  are  beneath 
A  city  parade,  though  design 'd  for  the  heath. 
A  sporting  coat  purebas'd  of  us  f.ccins  to  say, 
"  I'm  suited  to  any  and  every;  day. 
And  as  for  its  service,  you  need  not  to  doubt, 
Ten  chances  to  one  that  it  ever  wears  out. 
Then  you  who  are  fond  of  the  use  of  the  barrel. 
Come  to  Moses  and  son  for  your  *;  Sporting  Apparel.'1 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 

READY  HADE. 

Beaver  Taallonfo          .  .  .  .  .  0  7  6 1 

Chesterfields  or  Codringtons      .  .  .  0  10  Hi 
D'Orstiy's,  Athol's,  Pembroke,  and  every  description  of  winter  coats  1  G 

Boy's  winter  coats  in  every  style  .  .  from  0  fi 

Winter  trousers,  lined            .  .  .  .04 

Doeskin                     .           .  .  .  .  .   0  ]o  6  \ 

Dress  Coats,  edged        .  ..10 

Brock  ditto                 .           .  ,  ,  ,  .16 

Roll  collar  Vests           .            .  ,  *   0  1 

Double  breasted  ditto   .           .  .  .  *  .02 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .  .  .  0  1H 

Boy's  winter  Trousers               .  .  .  .  .03 

Boy's  winter  Vests       .           .  .  .  .  .01 

MADE  TO  MEASURE. 

Winter  Coats  in  every  style  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed       .  1  6 

Milled  C'otn  Great  Coats,  velvet  collar  and  cuffs  .  .  1  12 

Tweed  Wrunpers  .  ,  .  .  0  18 

Ditto  Trousers  .  ...  0  8 

"Winter  Trousers,  in  all  the  new  patterns  .  .  .  0  12 

Doeskin  Trousers  .  ,  .  .  „  0  10 

Best,  or  Dress  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .  1  C 

Dress  Coats     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1  18 

Ditto,  best  qual  ty  made  .  .  .  .  .2  18 

Frock  Coats     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1  18 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .  .33 

Cusluuere  Vests  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .08 

Satin,  plain  or  fancy     .  ,  ...  .0  12 

Roy's  Hussar  mid  Tunic  Suits    .  .  .  .  .  1  (1 

Boy's  Great  Coats         .  .  .  .  .  .014 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  The  Leviathan  of  Trade,"  with  full  directions  ft 
self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  fn  e. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  five  minutes'  notice,  at  the  folio' 
InS  prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress-eoat,  vest,  and  trousers  .  .     from  116 

Ditto,  Jacket,  vest,  and  trousers      .  .  .     from  0  18 

Important.   Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  approved  of,cX' 
changed,  or  the  money  returned. 

Onsauvn.  E.MOSES  and  SON,  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Wnollci 
draper*.  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  1M, Mlnories, and StiTM 
gate,  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

Caution.  B.  Moses  and  Son  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  again* 
Imposition,  having  learned  that  the  untradesinanlike  falsehood  of  b>'inl 
connected  with  them,  or  it's  the  same  Concern,  has  been  resorted  B)il 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  Th"v  have  no  connexion  what- 
with  a.ey  other  establishment  ill  or  out  of  Ixmuon  ;  and  those  who  do  d<  -in 
genuine  Cheap  Clo tiling  should  (to  prevent  disappohiUnent^AcO  c-till  or»CR 
to  1-B,  Minories,  or  K(l,  Aldyatc,  opposite  the  t  'luirch. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at- this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Fridaj 
tn  «mn<>t  nn  Soturdav,  when  bu«1ness  is  resumed  till  twclv 


Printed  at  the  WMtctriari  Krlnttng-ofitee,  Bouverie -street,  in  he  pre 
cinct  of  Whitefrinrs,  in  tlie  Citv  of  Loudon,  by  3qhx  Oaosdv,  printer.  0 
Number  7,  Ridgniount- place,  itampstead-roatC  in  tlie  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  i,  Pair  field  place,  Chectham-hiif-ioatL  In  tho 
par4U  of  Maachrster,  in  the  county  <if  litncaster,  and  published  at  Num- 
1""  117,  I  lei  :  Hi  rrrt ,  in  tlie  [vu  i>li  nl"  St.  I  inn  .I.m-i ti  tUe-  \\  r^t,  ill  the  cilaj" 

of  London,  l»y  Ahihham  WAi/ma  lhi'i.T^.  cf  J\uuib«r  Ci.  i'lcclMiU'er'* 
aiorcsaU— "Saturduy(NoYeniba'  1,181). 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 

All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  tl\e  League  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation fur  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  halj-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have, 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  T be  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  of  The  League,  Neu-aU's- 
builtlings,  Manchester,  or  G7,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
guested  to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

Hie  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  o/The  Le^CUE  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 

We  beg  to  inform  our  subscribers  that  bound  volumes  of 
the  League  newspaper,  containing  the  whole  of  the  first 
year's  Numbers,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  offices, 
either  in  London  or  Manchester. 


OBSERVE ! 

Samples  of  good  Wheat  were  sold  in  Mark 
Lane  on  Friday  at  74s.  per  quarter. 

The  duty  on  Foreign  Wheat  is  15s.  per  qr. 

The  national  expenditure  for  bread  is  NOW 
at  the  rate  of  20  millions  a-year,  or  FOUR 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND  pounds  weekly 
MORE  than  during  the  whole  of  last  winter 
and  spring. 


THE  COUNTIES! 
QUALIFY!  QUALIFY !  QUALIFY! 

If  we  were  obliged,  for  the  next  three  months,  to 
confine  ourselves  to  one  single  topic  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  matter,  we  should,  without  an  instant's 
hesitation,  choose  this,  as  incomparably  the  most 
vital,  essential,  and  pressing.  The  sense  or  non- 
sense of  agricultural  meetings  might  be  safely  left 
uncriticised — monopolist  journals  might  say  their 
say  without  let  or  hindrance,  anuThe  world  be  little 
the  worse — all  questions  of  what  Peel  will  or  will 
not  do  might  wait  the  solution  of  time — and  rumours 
of  Orders  in  Council  and  the  like  might  pass  as  so 
much  tittle-tattle.  Our  work  is  done,  and  well 
done,  if  we  can  but  add  a  dozen  or  two  to  our  cata- 
logue of  Fiike  Trade  Counties.  From  now  to  the 
31st  of  January  next,  this  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
thought  of— the  one  tiling  needful  —  Qualify, 
qualify,  qualify  fob  the  Counties  ! 

In  urging  our  friends  everywhere  to  possess 
themselves  forthwith  of  the  county  franchise,  we 
stand  on  much  stronger  ground  than  we  did,  when, 
about  this  time  last  year,  we  first  began  to  press 
this  matter  on  their  attention.  We  are  stronger  by 
the  results  of  a  year's  experience.  Then,  the  tiling 
was  novel ;  and,  like  most  other  novelties,  was 
doubted  and  distrusted  even  by  many  who  thought 
it  excellent  in  the  abstract.  Friends  were  a  little 
sceptical  of  its  practicability— half-friends  carped 
and  picked  objections — enemies  derided.  There 
were  outstanding  legal  queries  likewise,  waiting 
for  judicial  decision.  All  this  is  at  an  end  now.  The 
questions  of  practicability  and  legality  arc  com- 
pletely laid  to  rest.  Revising  barristers  have  every- 
where ruled  that  the  bond  fide  purchase  of  freehold 
property  which  yields  to  the  purchuger— whether 


buying  singly,  or  jointly  with  others — a  eloar  annual 
income  of  forty  shillings,  entitles  to  a  vote  for  the 
county;  and  in  some  cases,  the  judges  of  the  regis- 
tration courts  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  such 
purchases,  made  for  the  sake  of  the  franchise  which 
accompanies  them,  are  not  only  legally  unimpeach- 
able, but  morally  commendable  and  praiseworthy. 
A  year  ago  when  we  were  showing  our  friends 
"  how  to  win  counties,"  the  extreme  simplicity 
and  facility  of  the  means  seemed  to  many 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
end,  and  our  confident  expectations  were  held 
to  be  somewhat  over-sanguine.  Now,  we  can  point 
to  counties  actually  won.  South  Lancashire,  Mid- 
dlesex, the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  North 
Cheshire,  South  Staffordshire,  North  Lancaslure 
are  our  own  already,  by  registered  majorities  more 
or  less  considerable.  A  year  ago  the  country  was 
prosperous,  with  a  fair  hope  of  continued  prospe- 
rity, and  our  question  seemed  less  immediately  pres- 
sing than  at  any  previous  period  since  the  com- 
mencement of  oiu'  labours.  Monopoly  was  virtually 
inoperative  in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  abun- 
dant harvests,  and  there  was  no  very  conspicuous 
need  of  special  exertions.  Now,  we  are  coming  to 
feel  it  once  more.  The  creature  has  warmed  up 
into  new  life,  and  is  ready  to  sting  again.  British 
scarcity  and  Irish  famine  are  beginning  once  more 
to  show  the  empire  what  the  Com  Law  really  is. 
Then,  a  general  election  seemed  too  remote  an 
event  to  call  for  so  much  eager  and  toilsome  prepa- 
ration. Now,  a  general  election  stands  in  the  fore- 
ground of  our  nearest  political  futurity.  Parlia- 
ment is  a  year  older,  and  the  probabilities  are  great 
that  circumstances  may  aiise  to  anticipate  the  pe- 
riod of  its  legal  decease.  It  is  as  good  as  certain 
that  the  registiy  of  1840  will  be  that  on  which  the 
next  general  election  will  be  taken.  Every  man 
who  is  too  late  now  will  be  too  late  then.  Who- 
ever lets  the  31st  of  January  pass  over  without 
taking  out  his  title  to  citizenship,  condemns  him- 
self to  be  a  helpless  and  impotent  spectator  of  a 
struggle  fraught  with  the  largest  and  weightiest  con- 
sequences to  the  present  and  future  generations,  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  world. 

We  entreat  Free  Traders  to  spare  themselves 
this  bitter  mortification.  Think  not  that  any, 
power  on  earth  will  ever  carry  the  Free  Trade 
question  but  the  power  of  votes — either  votes  ac- 
tual, or  votes  potential — the  legal  power  of  votes 
given  at  the  hustings,  or  the  moral  power  of  votes 
registered  and  ready  to  be  given  when  asked  for 
"  Public  opinion"  will  not  do  it  if  the  public  opinion 
cannot  vote.  It  is  qualified  awl  registered  opinion 
that  now  rules  this  country.  There  was  a  time,  be- 
fore the  Reform  Act,  wlTeii  unqualified  opinion  was 
really  a  power  in  the  state ;  it  is  now  little  better 
than  a  nullity.  The  very  fact  that  opinion  is  con- 
tented to  remain  unqualified  and  unregistered  robs 
it  of  all  moral  weight  and  influence.  The  opinion 
which  cannot  take  the  trouble  to  legitimate  itself  in 
the  registration  courts,  which  slights  a  constitu- 
tional franchise  so  easily  and  cheaply  attainable  as 
that  of  the  40s.  freehold,  proclaims  itself  destitute  of 
all  the  characteristics  that  make  opinion  re- 
spectable. Tt  wants  depth  and  strength,  earnest- 
ness and  heartiness.  There  is  no  volition  along 
with  it ;  and  opinion  without  volition  is  as  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  politician  as  in  those 
of  the  moralist.  Once  for  all,  this  country  is  ruled 
by  votes  ;  and  if  any  man  will  not  take  the  pains  to 
get  a  vote  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  law  and  con- 
stitution of  the  land,  he  may  as  well  make  up  his 
mind  at  onceto  have  "nothing  to  do  with  the  laws 
but  to  obey  thein." 

Equally  vain  is  all  confidence  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Sir  Roliert  Peel  will  never  givo  Free  Trade 
to  an  unregistered  people.   Sir  Robert  Pool  will 


never  come  out  as  a  Free  Trade  Minister  on  any 
other  inducement  than  that  of  compulsion  —  tho 
direct  and  actual  compulsion  of  the  polling  booths, 
or  the  indirect  and  prospective  compulsion  of  tho 
registration  courts.  It  is  better  to  leave  Sir  Robert 
Peel  out  of  the  question  altogether.  "  Put  not  your 
trust  in  princes,"  says  tho  highest  authority-,  and 
the  warning  is  as  good  against  putting  trust  in 
prime  ministers.  Confidence  in  Sir  Robert  Peel 
were  as  silly  as  it  is  degrading,  The  nation  that  is 
contented  to  see  its  destinies  waver  in  the  tremu- 
lous balance  of  a  Peel  policy  deserves  its  chains. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  neither  will  nor  can  help  us  any 
further  than  we  choose  to  help  ourselves — at  least, 
the  want  of  will  is  so  clear,  that  it  were  superfluous 
to  speculate  on  the  can.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the 
minister  of  registered  opinion.  That  he  cares  for; 
that  he  respects ;  that  he  fears ;  that  he  will  obey. 
Registered  opinion  made  him ;  registered  opinion 
could  unmake  him;  and  with  registered  opinion  he 
will  take  care  to  eschew  all  serious  quarrel.  On 
registered  opinion  he  stands,  and  by  "registered 
opinion  he  will  be  solicitous  not  to  fall.  "  How  to 
win  counties,"  and  "  How  to  win  Peel,"  are  perfect 
political  synonymes. 

As  we  shall  again  and  again  return  to  this  sub 
ject,  we  will  satisfy  ourselves  for  the  present  with 
having  expressed  our  strong  sense  of  its  importance 
and  urgency.  From  now  to  the  end  of  January, 
every  man's  first  care  should  be  to  possess  himself 
of  a  county  vote — his  second,  to  stir  up  his  neigh- 
bours to  do  likewise.  It  will  be  Free  Traders'  own 
fault  if  the  next  registration  do  not  double  or  treble 
the  number  of  our  Free  Trade  counties.  Some 
counties  may  be  as  close  as  some  boroughs,  and 
present  almost  insupe.^able  obstacles,  to  a  movement 
of  this  kind — though  we  really  do  not  know,  look- 
ing at  the  hitherto  neglected  condition  of  the  re- 
gistries, and  at  the  present  state  and  tendencies  of 
opinion  among  the  farmers,  that  any  county  in 
England  need  be  given  up  as  hopeless ;  but  every 
commercial  and  manufacturing  county — every 
county  with  a  large  town  population — may  be  ours, 
if  we  will.  Never  were  the  institutions  of  a  country 
more  favourable  to  earnest,  resolute,  pains-taking 
effort.  The  constitution  of  Great  Britain  offers  us 
citizensldp  and  sovereignty  very  cheap.  The  407. 
or  50/.  necessary  to  purchase  40s.  worth  of  annual 
interest  in  the  soil,  is  a  sum  within  reach  of  all 
classes  above  the  poorest.  This  40s.  freehold  fran- 
chise is  far  more  easily  got  and  kept — especially  by 
industrious  and  prosperous  working  men — than  the 
107.  household  franchise,  clogged  and  complicated 
as  this  is  with  the  conditions  as  to  rate-paying  and 
residence.  One  great,  united,  concentrated  effort, 
another  batch  of  Free  Trade  counties,  and  the 
work  is  done — the  giant  nuisance  is,  once  for  all, 
abated. 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
"  HIS  OWN  CORN  LAW. 
Nothing  is  to  be  done,  it  seems,  after  all.  Mono- 
polist alarms,  and  national  hopes  and  expectations 
turn  out  to  be  alike  baseless.  We  have  all  been 
mistaken  together.  The  public  presentiment  which 
so  confidently  inferred  ministerial  purposes  from 
ministerial  duties  and  national  necessities,  baa 
proved  delusive.  Cabinet  Councils  held  almost 
daily,  through  the  greater  part  of  a  week,  appear  to 
have  meant  nothing  more  than  that  a  feeble-minded 
poltroon  of  a  premier  tried  hard  to  tame  refractory 
subordinates  into  justice,  humanity,  and  prudence. 
Evidently  there  has  been  a  sharp  straggle  in  the 
Cabinet — and,  as  evidently,  nothing  has  come  of  it. 
Ministerial  divisions  arc  patched  up  again,  and  the 
nation  pays.  The  landlord  faction  has  triumphed, 
and  tho  people  may  starve.  The  ports  are  not 
open — Purliumeut  is  jaot  summoned — Sir  Robert 
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Peel  docs  not  resign.  Of  the  "  three  courses  "  which, 
as  the  premier  is  so  fond  of  saying,  were  "  open  to 
Irim,"  he  has  chosen  neither.  After  a  faint  and 
irresolute  effort  to  fling  off  a  responsibility  which,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  must  he 
a  living  torture,  the  statesman  lias  again  collapsed 
into  the  party  politician.  We  have  now  nothing 
before  lis  but  sliding-scale  and  starvation.  Accord- 
ing to  present  appearances,  Sir  Robert  Peel  lias 
finally  made  up  his  mind  that  British  and  Euro- 
pean scarcity,  and  Irish  famine,  shall  have  three 
months  given  them  to  do  their  worst,  while  ho 
looks  on,  and  watches  the  curious  machinery  of 
averages  and  rests. 

A  more  daring  and  cruel  piece  of  infatuation  than 
this,  to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  is'now  apparently 
about  to  commit  himself,  was  never  perpetrated  by 
an  English  Minister.  Never  was  such  a  courting 
of  calamity — such  au  invitation  to  misery.  The 
mad  wickedness  of  it  is  perfectly  astounding.  With 
half  the  Governments  of  Em-ope  publicly  proclaim- 
ing scarcity,  and  ransacking  the  markets  of  the 
world  to  find  food  for  their  people;  with  a  serious 
deficiency  in  our  own  corn-harvest  menacing  the 
prosperity  of  our  trade  and  the  comforts  of  our 
labouring  population ;  and  with  the 
grounds  of  one-third  of  the  United  Kingdom  devas- 
tated by  "  an  enemy  whose  history  and  habits  are 
lut  imperfectly  known,"  but  of  whoso  power  and 
malignity  quite  enough  is  known  to  set  us  preparing 
for  the  veiy  worst; — in  this  state  of  things,  the  man 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  empire  deter- 
mines still  to  cany  on  the  war  against  bread.  With 
bis  own  commissioners  anxiously  and  dubiously 
calculating,  by  the  best  lights  wliich  science  can 
afford,  in  which  month  of  next  year  the  starvation 
of  /our  millions  of  the  people  is  likely  to  begin,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  maintains,  in  all  its  "integrity,"  his 
hostility  Against  food.  He  must  still  be  taking 
Becurities  against  too  much  corn.  He  still  indulges 
the  savage  and  impious  fanaticism  wliich  abomi- 
nates abundance,  and  rejects  Providential  bounty 
as  a  curse.  "  No  corn  wanted  here'  is  still  placarded 
all  round  our  coasts.  It  any  came  by  chance,  away 
it  may  go  again.  All  the  world  may  eat  it  for  the 
cost  of  its  growth  and  carriage,  and  welcome ; 
English  hunger  must  pay  the  fine  of  sixteen  shil- 
lings per  quarter.  In  the  great  European  struggle 
for  the  means  of  existence,  we  must  only  be  specta- 
tors—perhaps by-and  by  we  may  come  in  at  the  fag 
end.  Holland  and  Belgium,  Russia,  Germany, and 
Turkey  must  have  the  run  of  the  world's  markets 
first.  The  last  potato  may  rot  in  the  ground ;  but 
the  sliding-scale  must  take  its  time — a  shilling  a 
week,  with  rests  when  convenient. 

Parliamentary    impeachments  of  pubUc  delin- 
linqueuts  are  gone  out  of  date  ;  else  we  should  say, ' 
tli  at  no  British  Minister,  for  this  hundred  years 
past,  has  more  richly  merited  than  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  be  made  penally  responsible — individually  and 
personally  responsible — responsible  after  the  fa- 
sliion  of  old  legal  and  constitutional  precedents — 
for  the  consequences  of  a  cruel  and  criminal  po- 
licy.   The  deficiencies  of  our  present  public  and 
Parliamentary  code  will,  he  may  rest  assured,  find 
their  compensation  in  the  indignant  moral  senti- 
ment of  a  suffering  people.    For  this  barbarous  and 
impious  policy  of  starvation,  and  for  all  that  may 
come  of  it,  the  national  judgment  will  hold  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  answerable.    "  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  done 
it  all,"  will  bo  the  nation's  comments  on  its  own 
calamities.    There  will  be  no  wriggling  out  of  it. 
The  Corn  haw  of  1842  is  Su-  Robert  Peel's  law — 
framed  quite  at  his  leisure,  "  cautiously  and  deli- 
berately," after  the  fullest  consideration,  with  the 
best  means  of  knowledge  and  the  amplest  powers — 
and  cautiously  and  deliberately  maintained,  after 
three  years'  reiterated  warnings  of  its  latent  mis- 
chiefs.   He  cannot  hide  himself  among  his  col- 
leagues,    lie  is  the  Ministry;  he  is  the  Govern- 
ment; he  rules  like  an  autocrat  both  the  cabinet 
and  the  legislature.    If  he  will  make  it  his  business 
"  to  regulate"  that  which  the  human  mind  lias  not 
faculties  for  regulating,  we  must  come  upon  him 
for  all  the  consequences  of  bad  regulation".    U  he 
will  stand  between  producer  and  consumer,  dictate 
to  buyer  and  seller,  and  fix  the  tonus  and  couditious 


of  a  purely  mercantile  transaction,  he  is  answerable 
for  all  the  results  of  so  mischievous  and  iniquitous 
an  interference.  There  is  no  mistake — there  can 
be  no  mistake — there  shall  be  no  mistake.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  charged  himself  with  the  function 
of  food-purveyor  to  the  empire  ;  and  if  the  empire 
runs  short  of  food,  at  his  door  lie  all  consequences. 


NUMBER  SEVENTEEN,  OLD  BOND- 
STREET. 
"  The  creature 's  at  its  dirty  work  again." 
Until  within  the  last  few  days,  we  had  been  a 
long  time  without  intelligence  from  Number  17, 
Old  Bond-street.    In  fact,  not  having  walked  that 
way  lately,  we  rather  imagined  the  concern  was 
shut  up.    For  many  months  past,  the  grcase-and- 
lard  faction  has  kept  very  quiet.    Noble  lords,  and 
honourable  gentlemen  of  "  area-sneaking "  fame, 
have  seemed  to  retain  a  wholesome  recollection  of 
certain  memorable  ctistigations,  and  have  prudently 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  Free  Trade  police.  Lat- 
terly, too,  there  has  been  no  particular  need  of  their 
reminding  the  world  of  their  existence.  Things 
mve  gone  well  for  the  hucksterers  in  famine ;  and 

an  unwonted  prosperity  has  obviated  the  necessity 
provision*  i         •         n-  n  i 

Aavac  ♦  auy  very  damaging  scli-exposures.  Corn  has 
been  "  looking  up,"  and  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
British  scarcity  and  Irish  famine  has  brightened 
their  future  with  golden  visions  of  "  remunerating 
prices."  The  06s.  are  come  at  last,  and  the  "inte- 
rest" may  drop  the  old  mendicity  whine. 

The  repose  of  Number  1 7  lias,  however,  within 
this  past  week  or  two,  been  rather  roughly  shaken. 
Three  or  four  Cabinet  Councils  in  as  many  days 
cannot  be  agreeable  to  tradesmen  whose  business 
profits  arc  mixed  up  with  politics.  They  are,  natu- 
rally enough,  startled  by  indications  of  decision  or 
indecision  among  their  patrons.  Our  cornmongers 
are  afraid  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be  of  opinion  that 
starvation  and  remunerating  prices  may  possibly  be 
carried  too  far.  They  scent  competition,  and  are 
accordingly  again  in  arms  for  the  good  of  the  shop. 
From  Wednesday  morning's  papers,  the  world 
learned  that  Number  17  had  met  the  preceding  day, 
in  general  committee,  and  unanimously  voted  as 
follows: 

"  That  the  secretary  be  directed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
different  local  Agricultural  Protection  Associations  to  a  re- 
solution adopted  by  the  Central  Society  ou  the  27th  of 
February,  1814,  to  the  effect,  '  That  it  be  recommended  to 
the  different  societies  to  form  for  each  county,  or  division  of 
county,  a  general  society,  to  the  committee  of  which  may  be 
added  the  chairman  or  the  vice-chairman  of  the  different 
local  societies,  as  t%  officio  members,'  with  the  view  of  con- 
densing their  influence,  promoting  an  unity  of  action,  and  of 
more  extensively  diffusing  information  on  the  real  condition 
of  agriculture,  and  on  Ike  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  attacks  of  Us  enemies. 

"  That  the  present  advance  in  the  price  of  wheal  and 
other  grain  arises,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  an  wi- 
founded  apprehension  of  inadequate  supply,  together  with 
the  increasing  demand  for  certain  agricultural  products  from 
several  of  those  Continental  states  which  have  heretofore 
been  exporters  to  this  country. 

"  That  the  price  of  grain  being  (proportionably  with  the 
means  of  the  people)  lower  in  this  country  than  in  the  above 
Continental  states,  proves  that  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
producers  of  grain  in  this  country  is  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  society  that  the  sup-ply  of 
wheat  and  other  grain  in  this  country  is  not  such  as  to 
justify  alarm,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  so  industriously 
made  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  a  conviction  to  the 
contrary ;  and  that  the  supply  will  be  found  sufficient,  since 
the  average  prices  at  the  present  time  barely  exceed  those 
contemplated  us  desirable  by  the  framers  of  the  Corn  Law 
of  184». 

"  It  therefore  becomes  incumbent  upon  this  society  to  im- 
press upon  the  Legislature  and  the  community  at  large  that, 
since  the  principle  of  the  present  Com  Law,  which  this 
society  is,  by  its  fundamental  rule,  bound  to  support,  has 
been  found  beneficial  to  the  country,  the  society  will  exert 
itself  to  maintain,  that  protection  inviolate. 

"  That  circulars  be  addressed  to  the  secretaries  of  the  local 
Protection  Societies,  requesting  them  immediately  lo  call 
their  committees  tot/ether,  and  to  forward,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  to  the  secretary  of  this  society, returns 
of  the  amount  of  this  year's  crops  within  their  respective 
districts ;  viz.,  whether  they  exceed,  or  are  beloic,  an 
average,  and  to  what  extent;  and  in  what  proportion  the 
potato  crops  have  failed  throughout  their  districts. 

"  And  that  they  lie  requested  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
peers  and  Members  of  Parliament  representing  their  inte- 
IV  sts,  or  resident  within  their  respective  districts,  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  supporting  inviolate  protection  to  British  agricul- 
ture not  less  than  that  at  present  existing." 

The  facts  and  logic  of  this  precious  document 
we  arc  not  solicitous  to  criticise.  The  absurdity  of 
first  affirming  as  true  an  hypothesis  which  is  after- 
wards ordered  to  bo  investigated  by  a  machinery 
of  committees  and  returns — voting  tho  "  apprehen- 
sion «f  vnadjcmaU  supply"  to  be  "  unfounded,"  aud 


then  begging  to  be  informed  of  the  year's  crops, 
"  whether  they  exceed,  or  are  below,  an  average,  and 
to  what  extent" — is  of  a  sort  which  only  one  body 
of  men  in  Great  Britain  could  be  guilty  of.  But 
look  at  the  moralities  and  humanities  of  these 
gentlemen  of  Number  17,  Old  Bond-street. 
Was  there  ever  a  more  shameless  exhibition  of 
sordid,  greedy,  and  cold-blooded  selfishness  ?  At 
a  time  when,  by  their  own  admission,  it  is  dubious 
whether  the  crops  of  Great  Britain  "  exceed,  or  are 
below,  an  average,  and  to  what  extent" — when  tho 
worst  horrors  of  famine,  with  pestilence  in  its  train, 
are  impending  over  Ireland — these  men  have  their 
heads  full  of  the  00s.  They  can  think  of  nothing  but 
"  average  prices!'  Those  who  would  feed  the 
hungry  are  their  "  enemies."  Measures  against 
famine  are  "  attacks"  ou  them.  They  must  and 
will  be  "protected"  from  bread.  Not  a  syllable  of 
lamentation  or  regret  at  the  prospect  of  tho 
terrific  calamity  that  menaces  four  millions  of  their 
fellow  men  aud  fellow  subjects.  Not  a  whisper  of 
Ireland.  Ireland  may  eat  sea-wee<f,  if  you  will  but 
please  to  "support  inviolate  protection  to  British 
agriculture  not  less  than  that  at  present  existing." 
They  have  got  their  famine  at  last,  after  long 
waiting — it  is  a  legitimate  famine,  "  bafely  exceed- 
ing that  contemplated  as  desirable  by  the  framers  of 
the  Corn  Law  of  1842" — and  they  mean  to  make 
their  penny  by  it. 

The  ancient  Spartans  taught  their  children  lessons 
of  sobriety,  by  occular  demonstration,  on  the  per- 
sons of  their  slaves,  of  the  brutal  aud  loathsome 
phenomena  of  drunkenness.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple— that  virtue  grows  out  of  the  recoil  of  disgust 
from  vice — might  we  send  our  ingenious  British 
youth  to  Number  17,  Old  Bond-street,  to  learn 
justice  and  humanity  in  the  school  of  landlordism. 


AGGRAVATIONS  OF  THE  SLIDING-SCALE. 

If  Lord  Glenelg's  Corn  Law  chastised  the  people 
with  whips,  that  of  Sir  Rehoboam  Peel  is  likely  to 
chastise  them  with  scorpions.  His  sliding-scale  is 
just  coming  into  operation,  and  four  cabinet  coun- 
cils held  in  the  short  space  of  eight  days  abuu 
dantly  prove  that  he  is  not  quite  easy  while  witness- 
ing the  operations  of  his  handiwork.  His  rests, 
ingeniously  aud  confer-sedly  designed  to  check 
speculation,  have  had  the  desired  effect ;  they  have 
prevented  the  merchants  from  importing  com  to 
feed  the  people.  His  scale  of  duties  has  driven 
abroad  a  portion  of  the  grain  imported  to  eke  out 
our  scanty  supplies,  and  what  high  duties  have 
driven  away  will  require  very  high  prices  to  bring 
back.  A  semi-official  announcement  of  the  pre- 
mier's intention  to  do  nothing  at  the  present 
exigency  appeals  to  the  low  state  of  the  averages  as 
a  proof  that  there  is  no  pressure  of  distress;  but 
the  low  prices  arise  from  the  immense  amount  of 
inferior  wheat  which  is  thrown  upon  the  market : 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  prime  and 
the  inferior  qualities  amounts  to  about  20s.  per 
quarter;  and  as  the  present  crop  is  below  tho 
average  in  quality,  the  duty  as  levied  at  present  ist 
equivalent  to  a  tax  of  '40  per  cent,  on  the  wheat  of 
the  late  harvest ;  aud  at  the  same  time  this  duty 
prevents  the  importation  of  any  good  corn  to  mix 
with  the  bad.  We  are  thus  forced  to  pay  a  most 
iniquitous  tax,  and  at  the  same  time  to  rest  content 
with  inferior  and  imperfect  sustenance. 

An  allusion  was  made  to  this  phase  of  the  Corn 
Laws  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  five  years  ago,  but  it  is 
only  now  that  the  cruelty  of  its  operation  is  sensibly 
felt.  The  bread-tax  is  the  only  Customs-duty 
levied  upon  the  price  of  the  article  raised  at  home, 
and  not  upon  the  ad  valorem  of  the  foreign  article  ; 
when,  therefore,  we  have  a  harvest  of  bad  quality 
its  low  price  becomes  the  measure  of  the  duty  to  bo 
imposed  on  tho  import  of  the  best  wheat,  and  thus 
we  have  at  the  same  time  low  averages  and  dear 
bread.  The  quality  of  the  corn  brought  to  market 
forms  no  element  of  tho  calculation  by  which  the 
operation  of  the  sliding-scale  is  regulated.  Though 
there  is  no  general  scarcity,  there  is  an  excessive 
scarcity  of  wheat  of  good  quality,  and  hence  the 
absolute  cost  of  food  is  raised  far  beyond  the  point 
wliich  the  avcrugoa  would  seem  to  indicate ;  and 
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Sir  Rehoboam  Peel  has  this  year  levied  a  tax  upon 
our  provisions  double  as  heavy  in  reality  as  it  is  in 
appearance. 

The  very  high  prices  obtained  for  prime  wheat 
compared  with  those  paid  lor  wheat  of  middling 
and  inferior  quality,  show  that  the  supply  of  the 
former  is  very  limited.  Were  importation  regulated 
by  the  adequateucss  of  the  com  to  afford  sustenance, 
the  duties  would  not  be  half  then  present  amount ; 
but  the  sliding-scale  has  double  precautions  for 
ensuring  scarcity,  by  providing  that  good  wheat 
must  be  excluded  until  hunger  chives  us  to  pay 
high  prices  for  the  bad :  we  must  not  purchase  flour 
until  we  have  paid  the  price  of  flour  for  the  bran. 
This  cruel  aggravation  of  the  evils  of  the  Com  Laws 
is  now  in  active  operation  before  our  eyes ;  it  in- 
creases present  suffering,  and  removes  the  prospects 
of  relief  to  a  greater  distance.  The  new  markets 
added  by  Sir  Eehoboam  Peel  to  those  which  re- 
turned the  averages  under  the  act  of  1828,  are  pre- 
cisely the  places  where  the  inferior  qualities  of  corn 
preponderate  in  the  sales:  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  one  great  object  of  his  boasted  change  was  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  bran,  for  he  has  so  con- 
trived that  its  cost  should  be  an  important  element 
in  regulating  the  price  of  Horn-.  It  was  not  enough 
to  tax  our  food ;  we  must  now  pay  a  heavy  tax  in 
addition  for  that  winch  we  cannot  use  as  food.  The 
great  bran  interest  1ms  come  in  for  a  very  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  profits  accorded  to  the  great 
com  interest.  The  food  of  the  labourer  must  not 
only  be  dear,  but  by  the  juggle  of  the  sliding-scale 
it  must  be  bad  into  the  bargain.  The  price  of 
prime  foreign  wheat  is  regulated  by  that  of  bad 
English  wheat — an  iniquitous  absurdity  which  has 
no  parallel  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  world. 


TESTIMONIES  OF  HISTORY  AGAINST 

THE  CORN  LAWS. 
In  no  part  of  our  legislation  have  the  lessons  of 
experience  been  so  ostentatiously  neglected  as  in 
the  acts  for  regulating  the  export  and  import  of 
provisions.     From  the  first  interference  with  the 
natural  laws  of  commerce,  which  as  Burke  justly 
f.  observed  are  "  the  laws  of  God,"  to  the  last  tinker- 
ing of  the  sliding-scale,  every  promise  of  good 
made  by  the  menders  bf  the  institutions  of  Provi- 
dence lias  proved  delusive,  and  every  apprehension 
of  evil  from  interference  has  been  more  than  realised. 
Legislators  have  proceeded  as  if  the  recognition  of 
principles  was  but  a  preliminary  to  their  violation  ; 
in  the  preamble  to  the  Corn-statute  of  1530:,  it  is 
stated  that  "  Forasmuch  as  dearth,  scarcity,  cheap- 
ness, and  plenty  of  victual,  happeneth,  riseth  and 
chanceth  of  so  many  and  divers  reasons,  that  it  is 
very  hard  and  difficult  to  put  any  prices  to  such 
things,"  and  then  the  enacting  part  quietly  contra- 
dicts the  preamble,  by  ordaining  that  prices  should 
be  fixed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  made 
known  by  proclamation.     Tins  is  probably  the 
earliest  specimen  of  Free  Trade  doctrines  in  the  ab- 
stract in  our  records;  it  was  the  precedent  for  a 
speech,  declaring  that  men  ought  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest,  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market,  and  putting 
the  sliding-scale  as  a  corollary  to  this  proposition. 
The  early  legislation  aimed  at  two  inconsistent  ob- 
jects, which  are  thus  stated  in  Elizabeth's  statute  of 
lr>71,  "That  the  regulations  should  not  be  hurtful 
to  the  country  by  means  of  dearth,  or  too  great  a 
hinderance  to  tillage  by  reason  of  too  much  cheap- 
ness;" and  we  find  that  the  laws  to  prevent  "  too 
much  cheapness"  were  always  altered  when  any  un- 
expected event  caused  their  pressure  to  be  felt. 
We  have,  however,  important  evidence  to  prove 
j   tnat  t},'«  dreaded  cheapness  led  to  results  of  great 
I  practical  advantage  to  agriculturists.    There  was  a 
j  succession  of  good  harvests  in  England  from  1617 
|  *°  fB21»  a»d  though  the  low  price  of  provisions  at 
|  first  affected  rents,  the  cheapness  soon  produced  the 
I  compensating  effect  of  raising  the  standard  of  diet 
|  among  the  working- classes ;  they  are  described  in 
i  pamphlets  of  the  day  as  "  traversing  the  markets  to 
fin/1  out  the  finest  wheats,  for  none  else  would  servo 
their  use,  though  before  they  were  glad  of  the 
coarser  rye-bread."    This  was  a  most  valuable  be- 
cause;  a  most  natural  stimulus  to  production ;  the  finest 


wheat  is  of  course  that  which  demands  the  largest 
amount  of  artificial  cultivation ;  it  is  the  produce 
which  gives  most  employment  to  the  labourer,  and 
yields  most  profit  to  the  farmer.  But  in  order  to 
raise  the  finest  wheat,  the  agricultural  speculator 
must  have  command  over  the  supplies  of  inferior 
gram  ;  he  must  have  a  large  stock  of  cattle  to  fur- 
nish artificial  stimulants  to  his  soil,  and  ho  must 
have  abundant  food  for  them  and  for  his  labourers. 
But  the  legislators  of  that  day  looked  to  the  general 
average  of  prices,  not  to  the  price  obtained  for  the 
superior;  and  in  1070,  a  heavy  duty  was  imposed 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  com.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  Roger  Coke  thus  described  the  result : — 
"  The  ends  designed  by  the  Acts  against  the  im- 
portation of  Irish  cattle,  of  raising  the  rents  of  the 
lands  of  England,  are  so  far  from  being  attained, 
that  the  contrary  has  ensued."  And  he  elsewhere 
declares  that  a  great  deal  of  land  had  been  thrown 
out  of  cultivation. 

This  portion  of  our  history  has  been  rather 
neglected  ;  but  it  abundantly  proves  that  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  diet  among  the  people  is  the 
necessary  result  of  cheapness  of  provisions,  and 
that  this  elevation  of  the  standard  is  the  best  pos- 
sible incentive  to  agricultural  improvement.  It 
must  further  be  remarked  that  the  finest  and  best 
wheat,  being  an  eminently  artificial  production, 
depends  less  on  the  accidents  of  weather  than  the 
inferior  grains ;  it  is  because  the  inferiority  of  our 
climate  compels  us  largely  to  employ  the  resources 
of  art  that  we  have  suffered  less  by  this  calamitous 
season  than  other  countries  more  favoured  by  the 
sun. 

The  system  of  granting  bounties  on  the  export  of 
corn  was  established  immediately  after  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  act  of  1070  had  secured  to  the  English 
corn-growers  the  sole  supply  of  the  home-market, 
but  as  this  did  not  keep  down  prices  hi  years  of 
abundance,  bounties  were  introduced  to  prevent 
the  overstocking  of  the  market.  The  law  was  framed 
on  calculations  of  continued  good  harvests,  but 
seasons  of  dearth  followed,  and  the  bounties  were 
suspended,  changed,  and  altered,  with  every  varia- 
tion of  season.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that 
years  of  cheapness  were  always  years  of  prosperity. 
In  the  ten  years  ending  Jan.  1751,  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  under  30  shillings  per  quarter, 
aud  Malthus  has  remarked  that  as  food  fell  wages 
rose,  and  Hallam  describes  the  reign  of  George  II. 
as  the  most  prosperous  period  that  England  had 
ever  experienced.  In  1773  a  new  corn  act  was 
passed  in  winch  the  restrictions  on  import  were 
greatly  relaxed;  the  preamble  states  that  it  had 
been  found  frequently  necessary  to  suspend  the 
former  laws  when  supplies  were  short  and  crops 
scanty,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  evils  pro- 
duced by  such  fluctuations,  it  was  necessary  that  a 
permanent  law  on  the  corn  trade  should  afford  en- 
couragement to  the  farmer,  be  the  means  of  increas- 
ing the  growth  of  that  necessary  commodity,  and 
of  affording  a  cheaper  and  more  constant  supply  to 
the  poor.  By  law,  foreign  corn  was  admitted  at  a 
duty  of  sixpence  per  quarter,  when  the  price  of 
middling  wheat  rose  to  48  shillings ;  bounties  were 
withheld,  and  exportation  prohibited  when  the  price 
was  at  or  above  44  shillings.  During  the  18  years 
that  tins  law  remained  in  force,  prices  fluctuated 
less  than  at  any  similar  period  in  our  history.  Im- 
ports, however,  gradually  increased,  aud  the  boun- 
ties formerly  derived  from  exports  ceased  to  be  paid 
to  the  corn-growers.  The  ciy  of  dependence  on 
foreigners  was  raised;  and  in  1791  the  landlords 
compelled  Mr.  Pitt  very  reluctantly  to  consent  to  a 
law  imposing  a  duty  of  24  shillings  when  wheat  was 
under  50  shillings  per  quarter.  This  attempt  to 
prohibit  import  was  followed  by  a  far  greater 
amount  of  importation  than  had  taken  place  under 
the  comparatively  free  system  of  1773.  In  1795 
not  only  were  the  ports  thrown  open,  but  large 
bounties  were  offered  for  the  import  of  wheat ;  and 
neutral  vessels  laden  with  com  were  seized  on  the 
high  seas,  and  the  masters  compelled  to  sell  their 
cargoes  to  the  agents  of  the  Government. 

Thus  was  exhibited  tlia^test  of  Com  Law  restric- 
tions which  is  about  to  bo  repeated  before  our  eyes, 
liicgc  restrictions,  iuo  found,  untenable;  at  tug 


moment  of  severe  pressure,  while  their  previous 
operation  is  felt  to  have  seriously  aggravated  tlio 
evils  of  such  a  contingency.  The  prohibitory  duty 
of  1791  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  (ace  of  the 
famine  of  1795 ;  but  the  opening  of  the  ports  corning 
unexpectedly,  no  preparations  had  been  made  to 
supply  the  market,  and  it  was  necessary  to  tempt 
foreigners  by  enormous  bounties  to  give  us  some 
portion  of  their  stock.  The  very  same  scenes  were 
re-enacted  in  1799  and  1800,  but  the  three  following 
years  "of  good  harvests  brought  plenty  and  cheap- 
ness, whereupon  a  new  clamour  was  raised  for  mora 
stringent  protection. 

Comparing  the  operations  of  the  law  of  1773  and 
1791,  it  will  be  found  that  under  the  comparatively 
free  system,  there  was  but  little  fluctuation  of  price, 
that  bad  harvests  were  almost  insensibly  counter- 
acted by  the  silent  effects  of  regular  trade,  and  that 
imports  kept  the  market  steady,  though  never  of  so 
large  an  amount  as  to  interfere  with  the  fair  profits 
f  of  the  home-grower.  On  the  contrary,  under  tho 
law  of  1791,  prices  rose  in  18  months  from  50s.  to 
130s.  per  quarter;  every  period  of  scarcity  ran 
rapidly  onward  to  famine ;  imports  were  then  not 
merely  permitted,  but  were  purchased  at  enormous 
sacrifices;  and  in  no  one  instance  did  the  advance 
of  wages  keep  pace  with  the  price  of  food. 

In  spite  of  all  this  evidence,  the  legislators  of 
1804  adopted  a  more  stringent  Com  Law  than  that 
of  1791 ;  but'  we  were  forced  to  import  400,000 
quarters  of  wheat  from  France  in  1809,  and  in  1810 
our  imports  of  grain  exceeded  two  millions  of 
quarters.  Prices  ranged  very  high  during  tho 
whole  period  of  the  war ;  but  just  at  its  close  there 
came  three  good  harvests  in  succession,  and  low 
prices  once  more  became  the  pretext  for  a  moro 
stringent  Com  Law,  by  which  the  ports  were  to 
be  closed  until  wheat  reached  the  price  of  80s.  per 
quarter.  The  object  of  this  law  was  palpably  and 
even  confessedly  to  keep  up  high  prices  and  high 
rents  by  artificial  scarcity.  But  the  real  difficulty 
of  such  legislation  escaped  the  notice  of  its  authors. 
In  seasons  of  abundance,  Nature  would  virtually  re- 
peal the  law  by  rendering  the  importation  of  com 
unnecessary,  and  then  the  fanners  who  had  engaged 
to  pay  high  rents  on  the  faith  of  high  prices  must 
be  ruined  ;  in  seasons  of  scarcity  foreign  corn  must 
be  had  at  all  hazards.  This  law  had  a  very  slight 
ordeal  of  scarcity  ;  but  from  1820  to  1822  it  had  to 
endure  the  test  of  abundance,  and  therefore  the  cry 
of  agricultural  distress  was  raised,  and  the  Com 
Law  of  1822  was  substituted  for  it.  In  1826,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  temporary  act  for 
the  admission  of  foreign  grain  ;  in  the  May  of  the 
•following  year,  all  the  bonded  corn  was  released  by 
Parliament,  and  in  the  September  of  the  same 
year  (1827)  the  ports  were  opened  for  grain  until 
40  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament. 

It  was  evident  that  this  law  woidd  not  work;  it 
had  been  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances in  three  successive  3rears,  aud  a  chaugo 
was  on  all  hands  confessed  to  be  necessary.  A 
plan  devised  by  Canning  was  defeated  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  but  a  temporary  act  was  passed,  by 
which  572,000  quarters  of  grain  were  admitted  at 
an  average  duty  of  more  than  20s.  per  quarter. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Charles  Grant  proposed  and  carried 
a  new  sliding-scale,  which  gave  just  as  little  satis- 
faction as  any  of  the  former  measures ;  it  neither 
prevented  fluctuation  in  prices  nor  agricultural  dis- 
tress, while  it  had  a  marked  tendency  to  encourage 
the  production  of  inferior  grain  in  preference  to  tho 
finer  kinds  of  wheat.  The  quantities  of  inferior 
quality  sold  at  low  prices  kept  down  the  averages, 
and  thus  prevented  the  importation  of  sound  foreign 
wheat,  except  at  the  most  extravagant  prices.  Tho 
injurious  operation  of  this  slidiug-scalc  has  been  so 
often  exposed,  that  we  need  not  here  dwell  upon 
the  subject.  It  was  vainly  assailed  by  Lord  John 
Russell  in  1841,  and  was  thrown  overboard  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1842,  who  gave  us  in  its  stead  a 
triplicity  of  regulations — that  is  to  say,  a  foreign 
didingsale,  a  colonial  sliding-scale,  and  a  fixed 
duty  on  com  and  Hour  from  Canada. 

The  melancholy  history  of  legislative  interference 
through  which  we  have  gone  shows  that  Com  Laws, 
instead  oj,'  regulating  supply,  have  been  found  dis.' 
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turbing  forces  when  brought  actively  into  operation. 
It  has  always  boon  found  necessary  to  change  or 
suspend  those  laws  just  at  the  moment  that  they 
began  to  work.  While  good,  or  tolerably  good  har- 
vests allowed  us  to  live  under  the  laws  of  Provi- 
dence, artificial  restrictions  were  a  dead  letter;  but 
so  soon  as  the  seasons  caused  these  restrictions  to 
be  felt,  they  wore  set  aside  and  counteracted  by  the 
most  costly  and  clumsy  expedients.  Since  1088, 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  law  about  every  five 
years ;  aud  more  frequently  if  we  take  into  account 
such  measures  as  permitting  com  to  be  ground  in 
bond,  &c.  There  has  been  no  fixity  or  permanence 
in  the  corn  trade,  and  no  security  in  agriculture. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  lower  the  general 
standard  of  diet,  and  to  throw  the  poor  more  and 
more  on  the  use  of  the  potato ;  and  we  are  now 
testing  the  law  of  18-12  as  rigidly  as  that  of  1822 
was  tested,  by  the  ordeal  of  admitted  scarcity,  and 
not  improbable  famine 

We  cannot  mend  the  laws  of  Providence.  Sir? 
Robert  Peel,  with  such  evidence  of  failure  as  the 
potato-crop  in  Ireland  affords  him,  must  be  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  Minister 
to  take  upon  himself  the  attributes  of  Omniscience. 
He  had  a  long  list  of  fadures  before  him.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Corn  Laws  is  indeed  nothing  more  than 
ft  dreary  record  of  failures.  He  is  once  more  called 
upon  to  legislate;  and  history  has  been  written  in 
vain  if  it  has  not  taught  the  peril  of  legislating  on 
the  supply  of  food  to  a  people  in  the  direction  of 
limitations.  We  are  brought  to  a  position  in  which 
these  limitations  are  found  to  include  undesigned 
severities  of  the  most  fearful  character.  We  have 
met  a  dread  contingency  after  having  cast  away 
and  frustrated  the  Providential  arrangements  for 
mitigating  its  consequences.  If,  after  such  a  warn- 
ing, we  again  set  up  men  to  legislate  against  the 
ordinances  of  the  Creator,  we  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
people  whom  experience  could  not  instruct,  whom 
dangers  could  not  warn,  and  whom  even  suffering 
failed  to  rouse  to  a  eense  of  their  condition. 


FAMILIAR  LECTURES  on  the  ELEMENTS 
OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

No.  IX. 
CHEAP  PEODUCTION. 
We  have  shown  that  some  accumulation  of  capital  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  almost  every  kind  of  produc- 
tion, and  that  large  capitals  are  required  to  effect  eco- 
nomy of  production,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prevent  any 
waste  of  time  or  labour.  Now  it  is  a  common  doctrine 
among  the  sentimentalists,  and  one  which  the  writers  of 
the  Morning  Post  have  set  forth  very  frequently,  that  every 
saving  in  the  cost  of  production  is  effected  at  the  cost 
of  the  producers.  This  statement  involves  the  fallacy 
that  producers  and  consumers  are  different  classes  of 
society,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  every  producer  is  him- 
self a  consumer,  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  con- 
sumers in  tliis  country  must  be  ranked  as  producers- 
It  is  said  that  a  high  price  of  corn  must  be  maintained 
for  the  sake  of  the  agricultural  labourers  who  are  em- 
ployed in  its  production  j  but  when  we  come  to  compare 
their  gain  in  wages  as  producers  with  their  loss  from 
the  enhanced  price  they  pay  for  provisions  as  consumers, 
we  shall  find  that  the  balance  of  loss  grievously  prepon- 
derates. 

The  legislature  has  virtually  prohibited  cheapness  of 
production  in  food,  for  to  the  consumer  the  merchant 
y/!\o  imports  food  is  as  much  a  producer  ai  the  farmer 
who  seises  it  at  home  :  the  prohibition,  therefore,  of 
production,  in  the  form  of  importation,  is  an  increase  to 
the  cost  of  production  on  our  own  soil.  Were  this  a 
Bound  system  of  management,  the  agricultural  labourers 
ought  to  be  more  comfortable  and  better  fed  than  any 
portion  of  the  labouring  community.  But  is  this  the 
case  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
standard  of  food  has  been  deteriorated  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  that  the  high  price  of  corn  has  driven  the 
labourer  to  look  to  .potatoes  as  a  substitute  for  bread, 
and  that  he  has  thus  been  pressed  down  to  an  average 
of  support  beyond  which  there  lies  nothing  hut  famine, 
despair,  and  death.  The  labourer  would  not  have  had 
recourse  to  potatoes  if  he  could  have  afforded  to  pur- 
chase bread  ;  the  raising  of  the  cost  of  the  production 
Lai,  therefore,  excluded  him  from  the  consumption  of 
that  which  he  has  himself  produced  :  he  if  us  effectually 
excluded  from  the  eating  of  bread  as  the  silk-weaver 
from  the  wearing  of  satin. 

Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  operatives  employed  in  a 


branch  of  manufacture  where  the  cost  of  production  has 
been  greatly  diminished.  In  the  cotton  trade  cheapness 
of  production  has  been  making  steady  progress  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  yet  the  operatives  employed 
have  been  as  steadily  increasing  in  wages  and  advancing 
in  comforts.  The  operatives  are,  to  a  large  extent,  con- 
sumers of  their  own  produce  ;  and  as  consumers  they 
find  more  advantage  from  having  cotton  dresses  cheap 
than  they  would  as  producers  from  their  becoming  dear. 

We  have  before  said  that  there  are  many  people  in 
the  world  who  think  that  wages  are  discretionary,  and 
that  the  price  of  labour  may  be  regulated  by  something 
independent  of  demand  and  supply;  In  fact  the  cry 
for  "  protection  to  labour,"  and  the  variety  of  a  "  pro- 
tection to  native  industry,"  not  unfrequently  meet  our 
cars  at  the  present  hour.  At  the  risk  of  being  charged 
with  repetition,  we  must  be  permitted  again  to  show, 
that  what  is  called  "  protection  to  labour"  would  lead 
by  a  certain  and  direct  process  to  the  ruin  of  the  opera- 
tive. A  capitalist,  or  master-manufacturer,  must  either 
pay  wages  out  of  his  capital  or  his  profits  ;  if  he  is  forced 
to  pay  it  out  of  his  capital,  his  ability  to  give  employ- 
ment must  rapidly  diminish,  until  it  is  finally  exhausted, 
and  then  his  factory  must  close,  for  no  other  capitalist 
will  embark  in  a  business  winch  yields  no  return. 
Wages,  then,  must  be  legitimately  derived  from  profits, 
and  profits  can  only  be  obtained  from  sales.  The  extent 
of  sale  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  consumers  to  buy, 
and  on  the  ability  of  the  seller  to  meet  other  sellers  in 
the  market,  and  dispose  of  his  goods  at  as  low  a  price  as 
his  competitors.  Even  if  all  foreign  competition  was 
excluded,  a  small  rise  in  the  price  of  an  article'  would 
greatly  limit  its  consumption,  or,  in  other  words,  dimi- 
nish the  sales,  which  sales  arc  to  give  the  profits,  which 
profits  are  to  give  the  wages.  An  instance  of  this 
occurred  dtrring  the  war  when  a  stamp-duty  was  im- 
posed upon  hats ;  though  it  was  small  in  amount,  we 
have  been  assured  by  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  that 
it  diminished  the  consumption  of  hats  more  than  one- 
half  ;  and  that  even  persons  of  fortune  made  it  a  sub- 
ject of  boast  that  they  could  wear  "  a  shocking  bad  hat" 
for  months  without  being  tempted  to  purchase  a  new 
one.  The  number  of  hatters  thrown  out  of  employment 
was  consequently  very  great,  and  we  arc  assured  that  in 
one  town  two-thirds  of  the  journeymen  hatters  enlisted 
for  soldiers  within  a  single  year.  Now,  precisely  the 
same  result  would  follow  if,  by  any  combination  of  work- 
men, an  addition  was  made  to  the  cost  of  production, 
and,  consequently,  to  the  selling  price  of  printed  cali- 
coes, muslins,  ginghams,  &c. ;  patched  and  mended 
gowns  woidd  multiply  ;  new  dresses  would  be  dimi- 
nished in  the  same  proportion  ;  and  even  if  the  trades- 
unions  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  rate  of  wages,  they 
would  greatly  diminish  the  amount  of  employment,  for 
in  their  worst  madness  they  never  dreamed  of  anything 
so  preposterous  as  asking  for  an  act  of  Parliament  to 
compel  manufacturers  to  engage  or  keep  more  workmen 
than  they  could  profitably  employ. 

But  the  evil  would  be  incalculably  aggravated  if 
foreign  competitors  appeared  in  the  market  able  to  un- 
dersell the  English  manufacturer  ;  and  t.o  this  danger 
there  is  generally  a  wilful  and  obstinate  blindness  equally 
astonishing  and  deplorable.  It  has  been  hinted  that 
the  master-manufacturer  could  be  "  protected."  But  is 
there  any  conceivable  system  of  protection  which  would 
give  them  superiority  in  foreign  markets  ?  Will  a 
Brazilian  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  same  article  to  an 
Englishman  than  to  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  or  an 
American  ?  Here  the  rise  of  price  would  put  an  end 
to  sales,  profits,  aud  wages,  in  a  single  blow. 

In  fact,  the  amount  of  profits  will  determine  the 
number  of  masters  that  can  be  tempted  to  enter  into  any 
given  business,  and,  consequently,  it  will  determine  the 
amount  for  the  specific  labour  which  that  business  re- 
quires in  the  labour-market ;  and  thus  the  whole  ques- 
tion comes  to  the  plain  common-sense  principle,  "  when 
two  masters  are  looking  for  a  man  wages  will  be  high, 
and  when  two  men  are  looking  for  a  master  wages  will 
be  low." 

But  we  must  advance  a  step  further,  and  inquire  by 
what  means  cheapness  of  production  is  effected.  We 
agree  with  the  sentimentalists  that  the  result  is  obtained 
by  substituting  tools  and  machinery  for  mere  manual 
labour.  But  these  implements  do  not  work  of  them- 
selves ;  they  derive  their  applications  from  the  agency 
and  superintendence  of  men,  and  these  men  require  an 
amount  of  training  and  instruction  which  would  not  be 
necessary  where  mere  manual  labour  was  required.  A 
demand  is  thus  raised  for  skilled  labour  ;  "  the  counter- 
control  to  the  absorbing  power  of  capital  is  the  equally 
absorbing  power  of  skill — for  that  also  is  capital. 
Knowledge  is  power,  because  knowledge  is  property." 

All  industrial  employments  are  undertaken  not  for 
the  sake  of  setting  the  producers  to  work,  but  to  furnish 
articles  to  consumers ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no 
abstract  value  in  labour  until  it  is  invested  in  the  results 
Of  labour,   The  only  question,  then,  to  be  determined 


is,  whether  these  results  are  more  valuable  when  they 
combine  abundance  with  cheapness,  or  when  they  com- 
bine scarcity  with  dearness.  We  have  already  shown 
the  solution  which  experience  supplies,  and  we  have 
only  to  inquire  whether  the  sentimentalists  have  made 
out  any  case  for  the  limitation  of  the  principle ;  and 
here  again  we  must  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Knight. 

"  Those  who  have  taken  a  superficial  view  of  the 
question  of  machinery  say,  that  only  whenever  there  is  a 
greater  demand  than  the  existing  means  can  supply; 
every  new  discovery  in  mechanics  is  a  benefit  to  society, 
because  it  gives  the  means  of  satisfying  the  existing 
wants  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  whenever  the  things 
produced  arc  sufficient  for  the  consumers,  the  discovery 
is  a  calamity,  because  it  does  not  add  to  the  enjoyments 
of  the  consumers  ;  it  only  gives  them  a  better  market, 
which  better  market  is  bought  at  the  price  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  producers. 

"  All  such  reasoning  is  false  in  principle,  and  unsup- 
ported by  experience.  There  is  no  such  thing,  nor,  if 
machines  went  on  improving  for  five  hundred  years  at 
the  rate  they  have  done  for  the  last  century,  could  there 
be  any  such  thing,  as  a  limit  to  the  wants  of  the  con- 
sumers. The  great  mass  of  facts  which  wc  have  brought 
together  in  this  book  must  have  shown  that  the  cheaper 
an  article  of  necessity  becomes,  the  more  of  it  is  used  ; 
that  when  the  most  pressing  wants  arc  supplied,  and 
supplied  amply  by  cheapness,  the  consumer  has  money 
to  lay  out  upon  new  wants  ;  that  when  these  new  wants 
are  supplied  cheaply,  he  goes  on  again  and  again  to 
other  new  wants  ;  that  there  are  no  limits,  in  fact,  to  his 
wants  as  long  as  he  has  any  capital  to  satisfy  them. 
Bear  in  mind  this,  that  the  first  great  object  of  every 
invention  and  every  improvement  is  to  confer  a  benefit 
upon  the  consumers, — to  make  the  commodity  cheap 
and  plentiful.  The  working-man  stands  in  a  double 
character — he  is  both  a  producer  and  a  consumer.  But 
wc  will  be  bold  to  say  that  the  question  of  cheapness  of 
production  is  a  much  more  important  question  to  be  de- 
cided in  his  favour  as  a  consumer,  than  the  question  of 
dearness  of  production  to  be  decided  in  his  favour  as  a 
producer.  The  truth  is,  every  man  tries  to  get  as  much 
as  he  can  for  his  own  labour,  and  to  pay  as  little  as  he 
can  for  the  labour  of  others.  If  a  mechanic,  succeeding 
in  stopping  the  machine  used  in  his  own  trade,  by  any 
strange  deviation  from  the  natural  course  of  things  were 
to  get  higher  wages  for  a  time,  he  himself  would  be  the 
most  injured  by  the  extension  of  the  principle.  When 
he  found  his  loaf  cost  him  two  shillings  instead  of  one — 
when  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  river  with  his  bucket 
for  his  supply  of  water — when  his  coals  cost  a  guinea 
a  bushel  instead  of  eighteenpence — when  he  was  told 
by  the  hosier  that  his  worsted  stockings  were  advanced 
from  a  shilling  a  pair  to  live  shillings — when,  in  fact, 
the  price  of  every  article  thatheuses  should  be  doubled, 
trebled-,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  put  beyond  the 
possibility  of  attainment — what,  wc  ask,  would  be  the 
use  to  him  of  his  advance  in  wages  ?  Let  us  never  for- 
get that  it  is  not  for  the  employment  of  labourers,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  consumers,  that  labour  is  employed  at 
all.  The  steam-engines  are  not  working  in  the  coal- 
pits of  Northumberland,  and  the  ships  sailing  from  the 
Tyne  to  the  Thames,  to  give  employment  to  colliers  and 
to  sailors,  but  to  make  coals  cheap  in  London.  If  the 
people  of  London  could  have  the  coals  without  the 
steam-engines  and  the  ships,  it  would  be  better  for  them 
and  better  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  they  could  get 
coals  for  nothing,  they  would  have  more  produce  to 
exchange  for  money  to  spend  upon  other  things  ; 
and  the  comforts,  therefore,  of  every  one  of  us  would  be 
increased. 

"  This  increase  of  comfort,  some  may  say,  is  a  ques 
tion  that  more  affects  the  rich  than  it  affects  the  grea 
mass.  This  again  is  a  mistake.  The  whole  tenden 
of  the  improvements  of  the  last  four  hundred  )rears  h 
not  only  been  to  lift  the  meanest,  in  regard  to  a  gre 
many  comforts,  far  above  the  condition  of  the  rich  fo 
hundred  years  ago,  but  absolutely  to  place  them, 
many  things,  upon  a  level  with  the  rich  of  their  o^ 
day.  They  are  surrounded,  as  we  have  constantly 
shown  throughout  this  book,  with  an  infinite  number  of 
comforts  and  conveniences  which  had  no  existence  two 
or  three  centuries  ago  ;  and  those  comforts  and  conve- 
niences arc  not  used  only  by  a  few,  but  arc  within  the 
reach  of  almost  all  men.  Every  day  is  adding  some- 
thing to  our  comforts.  Our  houses  arc  better  built — our 
clothes  arc  cheaper — wc  have  a  number  of  domestic 
utensils,  whose  use  even  was  unknown  to  our  ancestors 
— we  can  travel  cheaply  from  place  to  place,  and'  not 
only  travel  at  less  expense,  but  travel  ten  times  quicker 
than  the  richest  man  could  travel  two  hundred  years 
ago.  The  hulk  of  society  is  not  only  advancing  steadily 
to  the  same  level  in  point  of  many  comforts  with  the 
rich,  but  is  gaining  that  knowledge  which  was  formerly 
their  exclusive  possession.  Let  all  of  us  who  arc  pro- 
ducers keep  fast  hold  of  that  last  and  best  power. 

"  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  throughout  tltij 
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book  that  the  one  great  result  of  machinery,  and  of 
every  improvement  in  art,  is  to  lessen  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction— to  increase  the  benefit  to  the  consumer.  But 
it  is  a  most  fortunate  arrangement  of  the  social  state,  as 
we  have  also  shown,  that  cheap  production  gives  in- 
creased employment.    The  same  class  of  false  reasoners 
who  consider  that  the  wants  of  society  are  limited,  cry 
out,  it  is  better  to  have  a  population  of  men  than  of 
steam-engines.  That  might  be  true  if  the  steam-engines 
did  put  out  the  men  ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  increase 
the  productions  by  which  men  are  maintained,  they  in- 
crease the  men.    What  has  increased  the  popidation  of 
England  nearly  tenfold  during  the  last  five  hundred 
years,  but  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  life,  which  lias 
enabled  more  men  to  live  within  the  land  ?    There  is 
no  truth  so  clear,  that  as  the  productions  of  industry 
multiply,  the  means  of  acquiring  those  productions  mul- 
tiply also.    The  productions  which  are  created  by  one 
producer  furnish  the  means  of  purchasing  the  produc- 
tions created  by  another  producer  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  double  production,  the  necessities  of  both  the  one 
and  the  other  are  better  supplied.     The  multiplication 
of  produce  multiplies  the  consumers  of  produce.  There 
are  probably,  upon  the  average,  no  more  hats  made  in 
.  the  year  than  there  are  heads  to  wear  them  ;  but  as  there 
are  sixteen  millions  of  heads  of  the  British  subjects  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  there  were  only  five  millions  of  the 
British  subjects  of  Queen  Anne,  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  hat-makers  have  three  times  as  much  work  as  they 
had  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.    What  has  given  the 
hat -makers  three  times  as  much  work  ?    The  treblin 
of  the  population.    And  w  hat  has  trebled  the  popula- 
tion ?    The  trebling  of  produce — the  trebling  of  the 
means  of  maintaining  that  population." 

We  have  seen  that  cheapness  of  production  benefits 
producers  in  their  capacity  of  consumers  ;  that  it  bene- 
fits them  by  extending  the  demand  for  their  productions 
so  as  greatly  to  exceed  the  loss  sustained  by  reduction  of 
price  ;  and  that  it  benefits  them  by  opening  to  them  a 
market  for  skill  and  intelligence  as  well  as  for  manual 
labour.  Now  the  acknowledged  purpose  of  every 
monopoly  is  to  raise  the  cost  of  production,  and  to  de- 
prive producers  of  all  the  advantages  .%e  have  enu- 
merated. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  many  classes  of  pro- 
ducers clamour  for  protection  and  monopoly  ?  The 
reason  is  plain ;  they  look  only  to  the  profits  to  be 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  stock  on  hand,  and  do  not 
take  into  consideration  the  re-production  of  that  stock 
and  the  chances  of  its  future  consumption.  Should  tSe 
restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign  corn  be  maintained 
during  the  coming  year,  in  presence  of  the  scarcity 
which  there  is  now  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  the 
holders  of  corn  will  this  year  get  very  high  prices  for 
their  stocks,  but  the  agriculturists  as  a  body  will  be 

|  exposed  to  a  certain  and  almost  a  ruinous  re-action  in 
succeeding  years,  from  the  increased  cost  of  their  own 

I  consumption,  from  the  increased  cost  of  the  re-produc- 
tion of  the  next  harvest,  and  from  the  diversion  of  their 
capital  to  corn-cultivation  from  other  forms  of  tillage. 
When  the  price  of  corn  rises,  the  farmer  not  only 
pays  an  enhanced  price  for  the  food  of  his  family,  but 
also  for  the  food  of  his  cattle ;  and  we  would  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  in  many  instances  the  loss  on  this  kind  of 

I  stock  more  than  counterbalanced  the  gain  on  the  price 

'  of  corn.  . 

.    Cheapness  of  production  from  import  would  lead  to 
j  cheapness  of  production  by  home-growth.    The  fer- 
|  tilising  effects  resulting  from  the  keeping  of  cattle  have 
not  yet  been  fully  tried  in  England  on  account  of  the 
artificial  increase  in  the  cost  of  provender  ;  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  for  instance,  which  could  not  profitably  be 
'  grown  at  home,  could  be  advantageously  imported,  and 
in  its  results  it  would  become  a  valuable  agent  in  the 
,  production  of  wheat.    The  Timet  some  weeks  ago,  in  a 
very  able  article  showed  how  much  more  than  is  "enc- 
1  rally  supposed  the  production  of  corn  depends  on  the 
i(  consumption  of  corn  ;  we  could  easily  give  further  illus- 
trations of  this  important  truth,  but  we  wish  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  point  which  we  undertook  to  demon- 
jrtrate,  that  economy  of  production  inflicts  no  injury  on 
i  producers.  ' 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE  IN  IRELAND. 
On  Monday  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock,  a,  mixed  imputation 
from  the  Dublin  corporation  ami  committee, appoinn-il  ai  ihe 
public  meeting  held  on  Friday  last,  waited  upon  the  Lord 
lieutenant  by  appointment.  The  deputation  consisted  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Cloncurry,  Mr 
O'C'oimell,  Mr.  H.  Grattan,  and  several  others.  The  Lord 
Mayor  read  a  series  of  resolutions  which  hud  been  previously 
submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  His  Excellency  read  his 
reply  from  a  written  paper,  as  follows : 

"  My  Lord  Mayor  and  Gentlemen,— It  can  scarcely  he 
necessary  for  me  to  assure  you  that  the  state  of  the  potato- 
crop  has  for  some  time  occupied,  aud  still  occupies,  the  most 
anxious  attention  of  the  Government. 

"  Scientific  men  have  been  sent  over  from  England  to  co- 
operate with  those  of  this  country  in  endeavouring  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  the  disease,  and,  if  possible,  to  devise 
means  to  arrest  its  progress.  They  have  not  vet  terminated 
their  inquiries  ;  but  two  reports  have  already"  been  received 
from  them,  which  have  been  communicated  to  the  public. 

"  The  Government  is  also  furnished  with  constant  reports 
from  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  inspectors  of  consta 
bulary,  who  are  charged  to  watch  the  state  of  the  potato  dis- 
ease, and  the  progress  of  the  harvest.  These  vary  from  day 
to  day,  and  are  often  contradictory ;  it  will  therefore  be  im- 
possible to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  evil  till  the  (figging  of  the  potatoes  shall  be  further  ad- 
vanced. To  decide,  under  such  circumstances,  upon  the 
most  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  would  he  premature,  par- 
ticularly as  there  is  reason  to  hope  that,  though  the  evil  exists 
to  a  very  great  extent  in  some  localities,  in  others  it  has  bat 
partially  manifested  itself. 

"  There  is  no  immediate  pressure  on  the  market.  I  will, 
however,  lose  no  time  in  submitting  your  suggestions  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Cabinet.  The  greater  part  of  them  can 
only  be  enforced  by  legislative  enactment,  aud  all  require 
to  be  maturely  weighed  before  they  can  be  adopted.  It  must 
be  clear  to  you  that  in  a  case  of  such  great  national  import- 
ance no  decision  can  be  taken  without  a  previous  reference 
to  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown." 

When  the  deputation  was  about  to  withdraw.  Mr.  O'Con 
nell,  addressing  his  Excellency,  said  that  with  reference  to 
one  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  committee— that  which 
referred  to  the  stoppage  of  distillation— he  was  afraid  that 
there  was  a  serious  difficulty  to  be  got  over  before  its  adop- 
tion, namely,  the  injury  it  would  be  to  the  trader  who  had 
advanced  his  capital  in  the  purchase  of  corn,  spirits,  &c. 

The  Lord -Lieutenant  briefly  replied,  that  the  observation 
of  the  gentlemau  who  had  spoken  was  one  deserving  of  much 
consideration,  and  one  which  had  not  been  overlooked  by 
the  Government  when  they  had  the  matter  under  discussion 
ihe  deputation  then  withdrew. 


The  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  Tuesday  publishes  a  supple- 
ment, containing  a  vast  body  of  information  on  the  potato 
disease,  from  various  parts  of  Ireland.  Commenting  on  the 
accounts,  that  well-informed  journal  says  : 

The  accounts  present  the  same  characteristics  as  hereto- 
fore. They  are  contradictory,  almost  conflicting,  but  we  are 
bourn  to  say  that  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  more  favour- 
able than  we  were  led  from  previous  communications  to  ex- 
pect. The  weather  doubtless  has  contributed  to  this  encou- 
raging tone.  Indeed,  that  has  been  all  which  the  most  san- 
giuue  could  expect,  or  the  most  religious  could  pray  for  If 
the  crop  can  now  he  saved,  doubtless  the  fineness  of  the 
season  for  t.ie  last  ten  or  twelve  days  must  prove  the  best 
of  doctors.  But  we  must  remember  that  we  are  not  yet 
over  the  bridge.  We  have  an  anxious  month  before  us,  and 
three  weeks  at  least  must  elapse  before  we  shall  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  congratulating  the  public  on  the  salvation  of 
two-thirds  of  the  crop.  We  should  observe  also,  that  the 
corn-markets  at  present  are  stationary,  and  rather  down— 
evidently  under  the  impression  of  a  defective  potato-crop. 
Old  oats,  that  which  furnishes  the  best  meal  for  human 
food  are  now  17s.  a  ban-el— a  circumstance,  we  rather  think 
totally  unprecedented  in  the  presence  of  the  new  harvest, 
that  harvest  being,  we  are  assured  on  all  hands,  one  of  the 
most  abundant  ever  gathered  in  Ireland.  New  oats  are 
about  1  Is.  a  barrel.  In  short,  the  only  article  of  consump- 
tion that  remains  at  a  comparatively  low  figure  is  the  potato 


Improvement.— It  is  impossible  for  an  additional  blade 

bvffii  f,'°m  "ie  earth'  for  a        pr    „  tot 
created  by  industry,  or  a  new  act  to  be  discovered  bv  ohilo 

■rffiyj^^^ww.  ,„..i,»,„. 

VMfofou         ''*!■- *"-'",l»>%       statistical  accounts,  the 

khan  %k  r  -n         5  "";  ,ast  "J>  yeara.  >»-»'g  at  present  more 

IhtZ  dcr r  ftT'>U  b™  *™  ««oted  this  moniing  for 
urarter  of  a  Jew,  whom  they  bad  previously  robbed. 


A  WARNING  TO  SIR  R.  PEEL! 
The  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  Tuesday,  a  paper  of  great 
influence,  and  one  which  has  hitherto  held  back  from  the 
Repeal  movement,  has  the  following  striking  passage  in  an 
able  article  on  the  threatened  potato  famine : 

"It  does  seem  to  us  a  shocking  and  disgraceful  fact,  and 
quite  sufficient  to  create  the  disaffection  which  every  one 
deprecates,  that  there  is  at  this  moment,  when  the  people 
are  clamouring  for  bread,  a  protective  duty  against  the  im- 
portation of  wheat.  John  Bull  may  agitate,  hut  will  not 
act  until  he  is  pinched  with  hunger,  and  Patrick  may  enjoy 
(he  liberty  of  bawling,  but  the  means  which  might  possibly 
relieve  the  latter,  who  is  beginning  already  to  feel  the  ap- 
proach of  want,  are  denied,  because,  forsooth,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  necessary  to  open  the  Ports.  But  the  Ports 
might  be  opened,  notwithstanding— the  Queen's  signature  to 
an  Order  in  Council  would  effect  the  object  if  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  assemble  Parliament  before  Christmas.  This 
we  know— and  as  non-repealers  we  are  anxious  to  declare  it 
—that  a  Domestic  Legislature,  if  called  together 
would  settle  the  question  in  three  days— and  it 
would  be  assembled,  if,  indeed,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
country  were  allowed  to  prevail.  For  Heaven's  sake,  let 
not  an  argument  gathered  from  our  present  peril  be  added  to 
tliose  already  in  circulation  in  favour  of  repeal.  If  this 
hint  be  neglected,  we  are  satisfied  that  many  who  are  now 
wavering  will  embrace  the  principle  of  a  resident  Parliament. 
And  who  can  blame  them  ?  We,  certainly,  shall  not  be 
amongst  the  number. 


Lands  in  Texas.— The  following  items  respecting  the 
Public  lands  of  1  exits  are  derived  from  a  public  document 
from  the  Land  Office,  laid  before  the  Convention  of  the 
Kepublic : — 

TnF„e.r,k''f'  °f  T6?nS  r  ■•  ••  2M,281,1C6  acres, 
lotnl  amount  subject  to  location  and  un- 

survcyed   181,091,403  „ 

According  to  this,  six  states,  each  of  the  size  of  Virginia, 
may  be  formed  out  of  Tejas.-American  Paper.  b 


OPENING  OF  THE  PORTS. 
The  Directors  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
forwurded,  on  the  22d  ult.,  a  memorial,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy,  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury.  We  subjoin  also  the  right  hon.  baronet's  reply  : 

TO    THE    RIGHT    HON.  SIR    ROI1ERT  PEEL,    BART.,  M.P., 
FIRST  LORD  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TREASURY,  &C.  &C. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Manufactures,  at  Manchester, 

Sheweth, — That  long  experience  has  taught  your  memo- 
rialists that  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  trade  maiidy  depends 
upon  the  price  of  food;  that  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life  has  never  failed  to  be  coinci- 
dent with  increased  employment  and  a  higher  rate  of  wages, 
whilst  dearness  and  scarcity  of  provisions  have  as  invariably 
been  attended  with  a  diminished  demand  for  labour  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  earnings  of  the  working-class. 

That  the  cost  of  wheatcn  flour  and  oatmeal  has  risen 
fully  50  per  cent,  within  a  few  months,  and  the  price  of  pota- 
toes is  kept  down  only  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
growers  force  them  upon  the  market,  on  account  of  their  in- 
ferior quality,  and  from  a  fear  that  they  will  decay ;  which 
increases  the  danger  of  future  deficiency;  whilst  the  re- 
ported failure  of  the  crop  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  adds  a 
fearful  gloom  over  the  prospects  of  that  portion  of  the  em- 
pire, in  whose  fate  this  country  is  indissolubly  involved. 
From  these  facts  your  memorialists  fear  that  a  period  of  scar- 
city and  privation  is  impending,  which  may  endanger  the 
well-being  of  this  district,  and  subject  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation to  a  repetition  of  those  sufferings  from  which  they  have 
so  recently  emerged. 

That,  under  these  circumstances,  your  memorialists  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  urge  upon  your  attention  the  necessity 
of  devising  some  means  of  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  food 
for  the  people.  In  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  often 
expressed  to  the  Government  and  the  Legislature,  that  ob- 
ject would  have  been  best  secured  by  removing,  at  a  former 
period,  all  restrictions  upon  the  trade  in  com,  believing  that 
the  enterprise  and  capital  of  our  merchants,  which  have  ac- 
cumulated in  our  warehouses  a  stock  of  cotton  equal  to  eight 
months'  consumption,  would  have  made  a  similar  provision 
against  a  casual  deficiency  of  food,  had  corn,  like  cotton,  been 
left  to  the  unimpeded  operations  of  commerce.  But  so  long 
as  a  law  is  maintained  to  prevent  the  regular  exchange  of 
our  manufactures  for  foreign  grain— virtually  deterring  other 
nations  from  providing  for  our  wants,  and  "prohibiting  our 
capitidists  from  storing  up  a  supply  for  future  emergencies — 
so  long  as  such  a  law  is  enforced,  the  Government  invests 
itself  with  the  responsibility  of  seeming  a  sufficient  supply  of 
food  at  all  times  lor  the  people. 

Your  memorialists  call  your  attention  to  the  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  at  the  present  moment,  arising 
from  the  scarcity  of  food  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  in  parts 
of  Germany,  and  even  in  portions  of  Russia.  Those  coun- 
tries, which  in  former  periods  of  scarcity  ministered  to  our 
wants,  are  now  competing  for  the  scanty  stocks  in  more  dis- 
tant markets.  But  their  Governments  have  wisely  and  hu- 
manely offered  facilities  for  the  importation  of  food,  which 
are  denied  in  this  country;  their  merchants  are  forestalling 
us  m  the  grain  markets  everywhere,  not  excepting  our  own 
shores. 

That,  under  these  circumstances,  vour  memorialists  are 
of  opinion  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Government  to  open 
the  ports  for  the  free  admission  of  food  of  all  kinds.  The 
success  even  of  this  decisive  remedy  depends  mainlv  upon 
the  promptitude  with  wbich  it  is  applied,  and  therefore  your 
memorialists  urge  the  imperative  necessity  of  adopting  it 
without  delay,  by  means  of  an  order  in  Council ;  and  they 
feel  assured  that  such  an  act,  dictated  alike  bv  prudence, 
justice,  and  humanity,  would  have  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
and  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  nation. 

Thos.  Bazley,  President. 

Whitehall,  October  27th,  1845. 
Sir,--I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
memorial  of  the  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Manufactures,  at  Manchester,  which  bears  date  the  22d  of 
October. — 1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Thos.  Bazley,  Esq.  Robert  Peel. 

(From  the  Norwich  Mercury ,) 
This  city  has  not  been  backward  in  taking  steps  in  sup- 
port of  an  order  in  Council  for  the  relief  of  bonded  corn.  This 
week  the  following  memorial  has  been  signedjiy  nearly  oOO 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  this  cit^T 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  R.  FEEL. 

The  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  Inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Norwich, 

Sheweth— That  your  memorialists  partake  in  the  general 
alarm  excited  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crops,  and  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  wheat  crops  which  have  occurred  simultane- 
ously in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  many  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

That  the  scarcity  aud  consequent  privation  to  the  poor 
throughout  her  Majesty's  dominions,  to  be  apprehended  from 
these  causes,  will  be  felt  with  peculiar  severity  in  the  city  of 
Norwich. 

That  the  operatives  of  this  citv  have  just  emerged  from  a  - 
lengthened  period  of  distress,  unexampled  in  the  memory  of 
any  living  citizen,  if  not  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civi- 
lised countries— a  distress  which,  though  borne  with  patient 
fortitude,  ha3  in  many  instances  induced  a  condition  of  slow 
starvation— a  distress  which  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  utmost 
eff  orts  of  private  charity,  have  been  found  alike  utterly  in- 
efficient to  relieve— a  distress,  iu  the  recollection  of  which, 
your  memorialists  cannot  look  backward  without  affliction  ; 
nor  forward,  under  present  circumstances,  without  absolute 
dismay. 

That  the  rate  of  wages  now  earned  by  these  operatives  

a  rate  not  likely  to  be  soon  raised,  and  not  certain  to  be  lon<* 
continued— is  but  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life ;  the  im° 
pending  advance  in  the  price  of  food  must  therefore  plunge 
them  during  the  coming  winter  into  aggravated  want.  Ne- 
cessity, it  is  said,  has  no  law ;  the  present  emergency,  as  it 
appears  to  your  memorialists,  calls  iniperativelv  for  tlie  tem- 
porary suspension  of  that  law  which  limits  'the  supply  of 
food.  , 

For  the  sake  of  warding  off  as  far  as  possible  the  antici- 
pated sufferings  of  the  poor  citizens  of  Norwich,  as  well  as 
the  distress  which  is  threatened  to  their  fellow-subjects  in 
Ireland,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  your  memorialists 
entreat  her  Majesty's  Government  to  suspend,  for  such  time 
as  they  may  deem  expedient,  all  duties  on  impobted 

ARTICLES  OF  FOOD. 


(From  the  Dundee  Advertiser.) 
A  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  was  held  on  Friday  at 
noon.  Present— Provost  Brown ;  Bailies  Moyes  and  Hean ; 
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Dean  of  Guild  Thorns ;  Messrs,  P.  H.  Thorns,  Thomas  Cuth- 
bert,  Charles  Smith,  Alexander  Eassou,  James  Webstur, 
W.  G.  Baxter,  Alexander  Low,  Edward  Urquhart,  William 
Harris,  J.  B.  Rattray,  Alexander  Moucur,  and  John  Cotiper. 
The  I'rovost  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Thorns  took  the  customary  oaths  and  his  seat  as 
Dean  of  G  uild. 

Provost  Brown,  before  the  commencement  of  the  regular 
business,  adverted  to  the  alarming  failure  of  the  potato  crop. 
He  had  made  particular  inquiry  into  the  subject — at  the 
principal  dealers  in  Dundee  as  well  as  at  competent  indi- 
viduals in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  ull  were  of  opinion 
that  fully  half  the  crop  hail  been  destroyed  by  disease.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to  know  the  conse- 
quences, if  a  supply  of  food  were  not  obtained  from  abroad. 
He  had  therefore  prepared  a  resolution  on  the  subject, 
to  be  inserted  in  the  council  records,  aud  a  memorial  to 
the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  praying  them  to  issue 
ail  order  for  the  admission  of  provisions  from  other  countries, 
■free  of  duty.  The  Provost  then  read  the  resolution  and 
memorial.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  memorial  : 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TREASUBY. 

The  Memorial  and  Petition  of  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and 
Town  Council,  of  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Dundee, 
Humbly  shewetb, — That  your  memorialists  consider  it 
their  duty  to  represent  to  your  lordships  that  a  great  calamity 
lias  befallen  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  failure 
of  the  present  year's  crop  of  potatoes,  which  constitute  a 
Very  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  lower  classes. 

Your  memorialists  have  made  extensive  inquiries  in  this 
place  aud  neighbourhood,  and  the  result  of  these  inquiries  is 
a  conviction  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  crop  of  potatoes 
is  already  att'ected  by  the  disease,  and  that  it  is  still  spread- 
ing in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  apprehensions  that  almost 
the  whole  crop  will  be  lost.  They  are  informed  by  persons 
of  experience  that  there  will  not  be  one-fourth  of  the  usual 
quantity  left  at  the  end  of  December,  and  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  can  be  preserved  for  seed  till  next  spring. 

Under  these  circumstances,  your  memorialists  would 
humbly  suggest  to  your  Lordships  that  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  great  distress,  if  not  famine, 
among  the  lower  classes,  that  an  Order  of  Council  should  be 
immediately  issued,  permitting  the  importation  of  corn,  and 
all  sorts  of  vegetable  food,  free  of  duty.  It  is  said  that  there 
have  lieeu  abundant  crops  in  the  United  States,  aud  in  the 
British  colonies  of  North  America.  Were  h  immediately 
known  that  corn  might  he  imported  into  this  country  free  of 
duty,  a  supply  would  be  obtained  from  these  countries  before 
next,  spring,  and  thus  a  great  deid  of  distress  and  misery 
prevented. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Lordships  to  take  this  inemo- 
inid  into  consideration,  and  grant  the  relief  suggested 
therein;  and  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  Sic. 

Dean  of  Guild  Thorns  said,  that  the  Council  were  much 
indebted  to  the  Provost  for  bringing  the  subject  under  their 
notice,  and  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  collecting  infor- 
mation. In  a  case  affecting  the  food  of  the  people,  they 
should  sink  all  minor  differences.  He  would  therefore 
heartily  second  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  memorial, 
and  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Provost  for  the  trouble 
he  had  taken  in  the  matter. 

Without  a  remark  from  any  other  member,  these  propo- 
sitions were  unanimously  agreed  to. 


(From  the  Ayr  Advertiser.) 
The  counties,  hand  in  hand  with  the  corporations  in  Scot- 
laud,  must  advise  the  precaution ;  and,  to  its  very  great 
credit,  foremost  amongst  the  latter  has  appeared  the  county 
of  Lanark.  The  following  advertisement  appears  in  Tues- 
day's Glasgow  Courier,  which  we  insert  as  an  example  to 
other  shires,  and  in  the  hope  that  Ayrshire  may  be  amongst 
the  first  to  follow : — 

COUNTY  OP  LANARK. 

Excerpt  from  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  county  of  Lanark,  held  at  Hamilton  on  the  24th  day 
of  October,  1840. 

The  Bight  Honourable  Lord  Belhaven  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  took  under  their  consideration  the  alarming 
disease  in  the  potato  crop,  which  prevails  universally  in  this 
county,  and  which  appears  also  to  prevad  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  aud  over  a  great  part  of  Europe 
and  America.  They  came  to  the  following  resolutions,  viz. : 
— That  a  general  meeting  of  the  county  should  he  called  to 
consider  the^n-opriety, 

1.  Of  petitioning  her  Majesty  to  throw  open  the  ports  for 
the  admission  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  flour,  and  other 
articles  of  food  of  a  vegetable  nature,  duty  free,  and  to  sus- 
pend the  use  of  grain  in  the  distilleries. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  recommending  a  disuse  of  oats, 
beans,  and  peas,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  maintenance  of 
horses,  and  using  due  economy  in  the  consumption  of  these 
articles. 

3 .  For  recommending  to  farmers  to  lay  aside  as  much  of 
their  sound  potatoes  as  will  sufficiently  serve  for  seed  for  the 
ensuing  seed  time. 

4.  For  recommending  to  Ihe  farmers  to  convert  all  their 
unsound  potatoes  into  farina  or  starch. 

The  meeting  request  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Marr,  the  clerk, 
to  communicate  this  resolution  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county,  requesting  him  to  call  the  meeting, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  . 


Newburgh. — On  the  evening  of  Friday  last,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Bailie  James  Lyell  in 
the  chair,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  memorialise 
the  Government  on  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  suspen- 
sion of  the  Corn  Laws,  as  a  palliative  in  some  measure  to 
the  evil  that  is  soon  to  follow  the  alarming  defalcation  in  (he 
potato  crop.  The  disease  in  that  valuable  esculent  is  very 
prevalent  in  this  quarter. — Perthshire  Advertiser. 

Glasgow. — The  Commissioners  of  Police  came  to  the 
unanimous  resolution,  on  Thursday  last,  of  memorialising 
her  Majesty's  Government  to  open  the  ports  for  the  admis- 
sion of  all  foreign  provisions  ./ice  of  any  duty,  it  being 
argued  by  the  various  speakers  that  with  scarcity  of  provi- 
bious  come*  a  lamentable  increase  of  crime. 

Lkith. — On  Monday  tho  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Leith 
passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  opening  tho  ports,  and  memo 
rialised  the  Government  to  that  eject. 

Cobs. — The  Cork  town  council  on  Saturday  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolutions  :  "  That  the  council  peti- 
tion the  Government,  tinder  the  circumstance  of  the  exten- 
sive failure  of  the  potato  crop,  to  open  the  ports  for  the  ad- 
miinioB  of  grain  and  all  descriptions  of  food."  "  That  the 
Government  may  direct  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  by  way 
of  loan  or  security,  needful  for  obtaining  such  supply  of  oats, 
for  the  use  of  tlte  poor  agaiust  the  year  1810,  to  avert 


the  evil  of  famine  amongst  them,  which  is  likely  to  take 
place  without  these  precautions." 

Belfast. — The  Belfast  corporation  (almost  exclusively 
Conservative),  at  a  meeting  on  Saturday,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  by  a  large  majority  : — "  That  a  petition 
be  presented  to  the  Queen,  praying  that  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  anticipated  scarcity  of  food  in  this 
country,  the  ports  shall  be  opened  for  the  free  admission  of 
grain,  and  that  distillation  from  grain  be  immediately  pro- 
hibited." The  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of  Belfast 
are  about  to  meet  for  the  same  object. 


THE  WEST  BIDING  AGAIN  IN  MOTION. 

Halifax,  Thursday  Morning. — Last  evening  the  qua- 
lification campaign  for  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  was  re- 
commenced in  this  town,  when  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  was 
filled  with  an  audience  probably  unequalled  on  any  former 
occasion  for  numbers  and  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright  attended,  and  their  entrance  into  the  hall,  along 
with  Mr.  Jonathan  Ackroyd,  the  chairman,  and  other  gentle- 
men, was  the  signal  for  repeated  cheers.  The  meeting  was 
cidled  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  qualification  effort  of 
last  year,  and  every  man  present  seemed  to  feel  the  stimulus 
which  past  success  is  calculated  to  afford.  After  some  very 
appropriate  and  impressive  observations  from  the  chair- 
man, the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Cobden,  M.P., 
Mr.  Edward  Ackroyd ;  Mr.  Flint,  of  Leeds ;  and  Mr. 
Bright,  M.P.  The  present  position  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  Free  Trade  question,  formed  the  great  subject  of 
the  speeches  ;  every  argument  met  the  response  which  the 
experience  and  intelligence  of  the  audience  dictated,  and  the 
exhortations  to  a  further  increase  of  the  register  of  the  West 
Biding  were  received  with  an  enthusiasm  from  which  great 
results  may  be  expected. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  chairman  stated  that 
the  registration  committee  sit  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  to 
receive  applications  for  qualifications,  aud  to  take  measures 
for  securing  the  property  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  three  times  three  cheers  for 
Free  Trade. 

Halifax  has  taken  the  lead  ;  but  we  understand  that  Ilud- 
dersfield,  Bradford,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  are  also  on  the 
move. 


THE  LEAGUE— NEW  CAMPAIGN. 
( From  the  Scotsman. ) 
The  League,  taking  prompt  advantage  of  the  present  crisis, 
held  a  great  gathering  at  Manchester  on  Tuesda}',  which 
should  act  as  an  example  and  a  signal  to  the  Free  Traders 
throughout  the  country.    We  have  made  room  for  the  prin- 
cipal portions  of  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright, 
both  of  which  are  full  of  sound  advice  and  stirring  appeals. 
In  particular,  the  address  of  Mr.  Cobden  is  one  of  great 
value,  distinguished  by  idl  his  wonted  clearness  and  vigour, 
and  presenting  a  striking  view  of  the  position  in  which  Free 
Traders  are  placed  at  the  present  juncture,  and  the  duties  to 
which  they  are  called.   Mr.  Cobden's  warnings  not  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  as  settled,  because  a 
Lord  has  written  an  ambiguous  letter,  and  because  the  ports 
are  likely  to  be  temporarily  opened  to  stave  off  a  famine,  are 
well-timed  aud  not  uuneeded.    The  wavering  and  embar- 
rassment of  the  monopolists,  and  the  certainty  that  circum- 
stances will  compel  them  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
Corn  Law,  should  be  taken  by  Free  Traders  not  as  guaran- 
tees of  victory,  but  as  incentives  to  effort.    The  monopolists 
are  weaker  than  they  were,  but  not  a  whit  more  willing ;  and 
will  yield  nothing  that  they  can  safely  or  possibly  keep.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  set  down  as  certain  that  the  ports  are  about 
to  be  opened,  the  dreaded  scarcity  now  appearing  so  near  as 
to  admit  neither  doubt  nor  delay.   All  the  other  countries 
placed  this  year  in  similar  positions  to  Britain,  or  even  in 
positions  far  less  alarming — Russia,  Holland,  Belgium,  even 
Turkey — have  promptly  and  timeously  removed  their  restric- 
tive laws,  and,  in  some  cases,  have  even  resorted  to  boun- 
ties on  importation.    The  Peel  Government  is,  of  course, 
considerably  behind  with  its  measure  of  relief ;  but  in  a  day 
or  two  it  wdl  certainly  show  that,  in  the  forcible  phrase  of 
Mr.  Cobden,  it  "  has  learned  Christianity  from  the  Turk,  aud 
humanity  from  the  Russian."   It  is  equally  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  compelled  deviation  of  a  monopolist,  or  at  best 
nondescript,  Ministry  and  Legislature  into  justice  and  sense 
is  not  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  unless  in  one  form  or 
another  additional  force  aud  duration  can  be  given  to  the 
compulsion.    They  wiU  certainly  attempt  to  do  in  1845  as 
they  did  in  1820,  when  they  suspended  the  Corn  Laws  for  a 
few  weeks  to  avert  absolute  famine,  and  reimposed  them  on 
the  very  first  day  on  which  they  could  safely  venture  the 
step.   The  people  are  now,  however,  better  inclined  and  far 
better  able  to  resist  such  a  proceeding  than  they  ever  were 
before.    The  popular  mind  has  been  well  saturated  with  the 
facts  and  reasonings  of  the  question,  and  few  are  now  parti- 
zaus  of  the  Corn  Laws  save  those  who  imagine  that  person- 
ally they  have  a  special  and  sinister  interest  in  their  mainte- 
nance.  It  would  have  been  impossible  in  1820  to  get  up  an 
agitation  of  one-fourth  the  activity  and  influence  of  that 
which  can  now  be  brought  into  operation.    Besides  this, 
both  the  Ministry  and  the  Parliament  are  far  more  accessible 
to  the  pressure  from  without  than  those  of  1820.  Public 
opinion  now  operates  more  powerfully  and  immediately  on 
the  Legislature  (though  in  this  respect  there  is  still  room  for 
advance)  than  in  the  days  of  borough-mongering ;  aud  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  incomparably  a  more  bidable  and  "squeez- 
able "  minister  than  George  Canning.    Even,  therefore, 
though  no  emergency  come  to  their  aid,  the  Free  Traders 
are  in  an  infinitely  stronger  and  more  promising  position 
than  ever  before  ;  and  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  doubt 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  present  juncture,  and  the  mea- 
sures which  it  will  necessitate,  will  give  them  a  golden  op- 
portunity of  using  their  advantages.    As  we  stated  a  week 
ago,  the  probability  is,  that  the  reasons  necessitating  a  sus- 
pension of  the  Com  Laws  this  year  may  be  found  in  exist- 
ence next  year  also,  while  it  is  certain  that  the  farmers  will 
not  lament  the  loss  of  the  rent  laws,  nor  the  public  be  in- 
clined to  pray  for  their  restoration.   It  is  easier  to  keep  a 
door  shut  than  to  close  it  again  after  opening.   The  League 
have  hitherto  been  thundering  at  a  shut  gate — let  it  he 
opened  but  a  little  and  for  a  little,  and  the  work  will  be 
vastly  easier.    But  let  not  the  mistake  be  cherished  that  the 
work  ia  already  done— au  opportunity  is  only  given  for  doing 


it,  but  au  opportuiuty  so  valuable  that  to  neglect  it  were  no 
less  than  treachery  to  a  good  and  great  cause.  The  time  has 
come  not  for  celebrating  the  victory,  hut  for  commencing 
what  only,  if  promptly  and.  energetically  effected,  will  prove 
the  decisive  assault. 


(From  the  Leeds  Mercury.) 
At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  at 
Manchester,  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Cobden,  with  his  wonted 
judgment  and  sagacity,  addressed  to  the  assembled  Free  Tra- 
ders the  language  of  salutary  caution,  as  well  as  of  en- 
couragement and  stimidus.  Admitting  the  probability  that 
the  ports  would  be  opened  at  this  alarming  crisis,  he  recom- 
mended his  hearers  not  to  rely  too  confidently  on  a  temporary 
measure,  as  though  it  would  amount  to  a  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  but  to  put  themselves  iu  a  position  that  would  ensure 
the  attainment  of  their  ultimate  object  iu  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  duties  on  food.  Ireland  has  often  been  on  the  verge 
of  famine,  and  the  ports  were  opened  in  1821);  but,  not- 
withstanding, the  Corn  Laws  were  continued,  after  the 
temporary  exigency  had  been  removed.  It  may  he  so  again, 
if  the  Free  Traders  are  feeble  and  unprepared.  We  want,  as 
Mr.  Cobden  says,  "  not  the  mere  opening  of  the  ports,  but 
to  set  our  backs  against  them,  to  prevent  them  from  ever 
being  shut  again."  Neither  Lord  Ashley's  letter  nor  Mr. 
Escott's  speech  assures  us  of  such  a  consummation.  It  is 
by  their  own  strength,  resolution,  and  well-timed  activity 
that  the  Free  Traders  must  obtain  the  victory.  The 
threatened  dearth,  though  iu  itself  more  lamented  by  Free 
Traders  than  by  any  others,  because  they  know  so  well  the 
suffering  it  will  produce,  is  yet  an  opportunity  to  be  improved. 
It  affords  another  illustration  of  the  folly  of  laws  which 
restrict  the  trade  in  human  food :  and  we  must  avail  our- 
selves of  that  illustration  to  strengthen  our  ranks,  and  to 
call  forth  public  opinion  With  such  force  that  the  Minister 
will  not  only  be  encouraged,  but  compelled,  to  abandon  the 
Corn  Laws. 


(From  the  Bradford  Observer.) 
The  League  has  met  and  spoken.  On  Tuesday  evening 
the  great  Free  Trade  Hall  in  Manchester  was  crowded,  and 
hundreds  could  not  get  in.  Mr.  Cobden  was  the  first 
speaker.  As  our  readers  may  naturally  suppose,  he  soon 
came  to  speak  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland. 
"  But  we  are  not,"  said  Mr.  Cobden,  "  come  here  to-night  to 
exult  in  the  fallen  and  menacing  condition  of  our  unhappy 
sister  island,  Ireland.  We  are  come  to  devise  a  remedy ;  and 
what,  I  ask,  is  the  natural  and  obvious  remedy  against  the 
gaunt  famine  which  threatens  a  country  like  Ireland? 

You  would  say,  "  Open  wide  the  ports,  and  admit  the 
bread  of  the  whole  hvorld  to  feed  the  people."  (Cheers.) 
That  is  the  obvious  and  natural  remedy — that  is  the  remedy 
winch  an  enlightened  despot  would  at  once  fly  to.  Witness 
Russia,  witness  Prussia,  witness  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Belgium;  these  Governments  have  not  waited,  but  when* 
their  people  have  been  threatened  with  want  they  have  at 
once  thrown  open  their  ports,  and  in  some  cases  stopped 
exportation,  in  order  to  supply  their  people  with  abundance 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  (Hear.)  Why  has  not  our 
Government  taken  a  similar  course  ?  Why  have  they  waited^ 
to  learn  Christianity  from  the  Turk,  or  humanity  from  the 
Russian  'I  (Cheers.) 

Sir  Robert  Peel  might  probably  open  the  ports,  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances ;  hut  Mr.  Cobden  warned  his  j 
audience  that  there  was  danger  of  them  being  shut  out  again : 
Many  people  now  say,  "  Admitting  that  Sir  Robert  Peelj 
opens  our  ports,  and  foreign  com  comes  in,  that  will  not' 
settle  the  question ;"  and  this  is  a  point  that  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  draw  the  attention  of  this  meeting  to,  for  I  see  a  dis- 
position upon  the  part  of  many  of  my,i'riends  to  throw  up 
their  caps,  aud  consider  this  question  as  settled.  (Hear.)  I] 
do  not  exactly  see  my  way  to  the  settlement  of  this  question] 
yet.  I  wish  I  did.  I  do  not  think  the  opening  of  the  ports 
would  settle  this  question.  We  had  the  ports  opened  in 
'2(i :  but  they  passed  the  sliding-scale  in  '28,  with  all  its  horJ 
rible  iniquities.  (Hear.)  What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you 
now  is,  that  it  is  not  the  opening  of  the  ports  alone  we  want, 
but  we  want  to  set  our  backs  against  them  to  prevent  them 
from  ever  being  shut  again."  (Cheers.) 

But  for  all  that  the  League  had  done,  it  had  much  work 
yet  to  do.  With  famine  for  an  ally  ;  with  millions  shrieking 
on  the  brink  of  despair,  and  ready  to  be  swept  over  w  ith  the 
besom  of  hunger,  they  must  stUl  work;  they  themselves 
must  give  the  Corn  Laws  the  coup  de  grace,  else  the  ser- 
pent would  he  scotched,  not  killed.  The  ports  might  b* 
temporarily  thrown  open,  hut  they  might  depend  upon  it  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  shut  them  again,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  registrations  must  still  be  attended  to.  The  40s. 
qualification  must  be  worked  as  efficiently  as  it  was  last  year. 
Mr.  Cobden  hoped  that  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  winch 
had  so  nobly  done  its  duty  this  year,  would  qualify  2000 
wore  by  the  31st  of  January  next,  and  thus  save  the  expense 
of  a  contest  at  the  next  election.  Mr.  Henry  Ashworth  and 
Mr.  Bright  were  the  other  speakers.  Mr.  Ashworth  thought 
that  with  wheat  at  00s.,  aud  still  tending  upwards,  it  was 
time  to  sound  the  alarm,  for  they  might  be  assured  that 
they  were  on  dangerous  ground.  Mr.  Bright  eloquently 
urged  the  meeting  not  to  put  their  trust  in  princes.  The 
conversion  of  a  lord  here  and  there  would  ue\  er  carry  the 
Doint.  They  should  remember  that  there  were  no  conver- 
sions among  lords  before  the  League  became  powerful;  and 
when  the  League  was  powerful  enough  to  carry  a  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  without  the  aid  of  lords,  they  would  be  re- 
pealed, but  not  before. 

(From  the  Macclesfield  Chronicle.) 
The  enormous  money  engagements  to  which  the  country 
at  this  moment  stands  pledged,  renders  the  crisis  uuspeak 
ably  more  alarming  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  and  I 
in  regard  to  that  contingency  especially,  the  League  has  till 
along  given  the  nation  most  solemn  warning.  Some  tellinfl 
remarks  of  Mr.  Cobden's,  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  Awl 
question  on  the  railway  iliterest,  will  be  found  in  our  acconnl 
of  the  League  meeting,' held  at  Manchester,  last  TueMJM 
evening. 


( Frotn  the  Blackburn  Mercury.) 
The  past  week,  like  its  predecessor,  has  been  less  oh 
tinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  remarkable  events,  tha 
the  symptoms  presaging  their  coming.  The  public  mil1 
has  been  kept  actively  employed,  although  few  chcumstancii 
have  offered  themselves  to  divert  it.  Reflection  ontl 
country's  condition  and  prospects  continues  all  cngiossui 
The  event  of  the  week  is  the  great  meeting  of  the  Ant 
Corn-Law  League,  in  Manchester;  and  it  is  to  be  regard'! 
as  a  gigantic  iudieatiou  of  the  spirit  to  which  we  renl 
Reflection  on  the  country's  prospects  furnished  the  inrff 
mcut  to  that  great  convention,  and  the  topic  of  discussi' 
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before  it :  and  truly  no  topic  more  important  was  require  J, 
or  could  have  been  found  better  lilted  to  convene  such  an 
immense  meeting,  and  so  thoroughly  enchain  its  sympathies, 
as  that  which  engaged  its  attention.  Its  numbers  and  in- 
fluence— the  topics  discussed — the  spirit  manifested — and 
above  all,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  summoned 
— constituted  this  one  of  the  most  imposing  demonstrations 
this  extraordinary  body  has  ever  made.  What  a  refutation 
it  furnished  of  the  drivelling  assertion  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  League, "  lately  made  so  llippantly  by  some  Of  the  Tory 
organs.  Anxiously  as  Free  Traders  are  constrained  to  regard 
the  present  prospects  of  the  country — their  anxiety  could 
not  be  unmingled  with  satisfaction  and  pride.  They  re- 
viewed their  seven  years'  campaign.  Little  less  than  hope- 
lessness distinguished  its  comnieucement, — wasting  toil  and 
anxiety  had  nuirked  its  progress — and,  as  Mr,  Ashworth  ob- 
served, "had  furrowed  the  checks  of  old  men  amongst 
them,"  who,  were  nevertheless  ready,  if  necessary,  to  re- 
devote  themselves  to  the  arduous  work.  But  the 
abounding  and  important  evidences  of  app.'oaclung  triumph 
were  enough  to  render  apprehension  of  a  renewed  cam- 
paign of  seven  years  unnecessary.  The  citadel  of  the 
enemv  is  abandoned  by  its  watchmen,  the  League  has 
completed  the  sap  of  its  foundations — the  mass  totters — it 
needs  but  a  last,  combined,  determined  eflbrt,  to  hurl  it  into 
ruin.  The  special  object  of  the  meeting  appeared  from  the 
addresses  of  the  dilferent  speakers  to  warm  up  the  country 
to  make  that  effort,  to  prepare  for  its  prolongation  if  neces- 
sary. That  the  fall  of  monopoly  is  at  hand,  there  are  strong 
reasons  to  believe.  Our  earnest  aspiration  is,  that  its  fall 
may  come  quickly,  and  that  it  may  arise  no  more. 


(From  the  Newcastle  Advertiser.) 
The  Anti-Corn-Law  League  are  once  more  fairly  in  the 
field.  They  have  opened  another  campaign  with  unabated 
earnestness  and  zeal,  at  a  period  when  all  that  appeals  requi- 
site to  secure  their  unconditional  triumph  is  almost  within 
their  immediate  reach.  Mr.  Cobdens  address  deserves  an 
attentive  perusal,  as  well  because  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
enunciation  of  the  views  of  the  League  on  the  present  crisis, 
as  on  account  of  its  admirable  and  sagacious  reasoning. 
While  admitting  the  desirability  and  probability  of  the  ports 
being  opened,  he  cautions  the  friends  of  Free-trade  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  measure  merely  temporary  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  urges  them  to  secure  a  victory  so  decisive  as  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  the  Corn  Law  after  the  impend- 
ing danger  shall  have  passed  away.  Not  only  must  the 
ports  be  opened,  but  we  must  be  able  "  to  prevent  them  from 
ever  being  shut  again ;"  and  the  most  elfectual  way  of  doing 
this  is  by  largely  increasing  the  number  of  Free  Traders  on 
the  county  registers.  The  people  are  pretty  well  agreed,  we 
conceive,  that  the  hazards,  uncertainty,  and  cruelty  of  the 
Corn  Law  are  too  monstrous  to  be  tolerated  ;  and  ail  that 
they  have  now  to  do  is  to  make  one  more  united  effort,  and 
in  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Law  to  pronounce  the  doom  of 
every  other  law  at  variance  with  the  general  good.  The 
key-stone  out,  the  fabric  will  not  long  remain. 

(Fromtlie  Glasgow  Argus.) 
The  meeting  of  the  League  at  Manchester,  which  took 
place  on  Tuesday  evening,  was  one  of  the  most  telling 
demonstrations  which  have  as  yet  been  made  in  behalf  of 
Corn  Law  repeal.  Mr.  Cobden  s  speech  is  a  perfect  master- 
piece of  popular  oratory,  and  told  with  electric  eli'ect  upon 
the  thousands  who  were  assembled  on  the  occasion  in  Free 
Trade  Hall.  The  gains  which  a  close  attention  to  the 
registry  has  secured  to  the  League  are  perfectly  astounding, 
and  are  stimulating  to  exertions  in  the  south  of  England, 
which  will  rescue  some  of  the  agricultural  counties  from 
the  withering  blight  of  monopolist  influence.  Come  when 
it  will,  the  League  will  be  ready,  with  its  armour  on,  for  the 
struggle  which  will  universally  characterise  the  next  general 
election. 


OUR  EXPORTS  AND  HOME  TRADE. 

(From  the  Economist.) 
It  may  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers,  that  in 
the  spring  of  1840)  immediately  after  the  close  of  a  year  of 
unusual  depression  in  trade,  a  paper  was  issued  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  jun.,  of  Leeds,  purporting  to 
prove  (what  to  many  appeared  a  staggering  proposition)  the 
extent  of  the  depression  of  the  trade  of  1830,  by  the  in- 
created  exports  of  that  year.  In  a  country  whtre  we  are  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  measuring  our  prosperity  by  the  extent 
of  our  commerce,  and  where  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
Statistics  with  regard  to  our  internal  consumption,  leaves  us 
with  little  general  data  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  that 
consumption  at  home,  we  are  too  apt  to  take  the  statistics 
of  our  foreign  trade  vs  conclusive  of  the  general  condition 
of  the  country  at  any  given  period.  It  must,  however,  be 
evident  to  all,  that  an  increase  of  our  export  trade  may  co- 
exist with  a  corresponding  increase  of  production  without 
influencing  the  amount  of  borne  consumption,  or  it  may 
arise  directly  from  the  diminished  means  of  the  home  con- 
sumer. A  large  export  trade  may  arise  either  from  a  great 
productive  power,  or  from  the  inability  of  the  country  to 
consume  its  own  produce  from  some  artificial  cause.  And 
the  only  means  of  determining  at  any  particular  time, 
whether  an  increased  or  decreased  amount  of  our  exports  is 
to  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  prosperity  or  depression, 
is  to  ascertain  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole 
production  of  the  year. 

That  an  increase  of  our  exports  may  be  an  evidence  of  a 
decreased  home  consumption,  and  of  an  unusually  depressed 
slate  of  the  country,  the  statistics  of  the  trade  of  1838  and 
1830  afford  abundance  of  evidence.  And  this  proposition 
will  appear  even  more  clear  to  the  practical  merchant,  when 
he  considers  how  mach  more  easy  it  is  to  procure  consign- 
ments of  manufactures  to  foreign  markets,  when  the  home 
trade  is  in  a  depressed  state,  than  when  it  is  prosperous.  For 
the  purpose  of  making  this  principle  more  clear,  and  showing 
its  application  in  another  way  to  the  experience  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  we  will  shortly  refer  to  the  facts  connected  with 
the  trade  of  those  two  years,  1838  and  1839. 

In  the  year  1886  the  declared  value  of  our  exports 
amounted  to  50,000,970/.  and  in  1839  to 03,233,680/;  so  that, 
judging  only  by  this  criterion,  the  latter  would  be  at  once 
pronounced  to  have  been  the  more  prosperous  year  of  the 
two.  But  it  must  be  quite  clear,  that  without  knowing  the 
state  of  our  home  consumption  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
.  not  sufficient  data,  for  forming  a  correct  opinion.  For  this 
purpose  we  have  not,  however,  any  direct  statistics  on  which 
we  can  rely ;  but  we  have  a  means  of  discovering  the  whole 
extent  of  our  production  by  the  amount  of  the  various 
a?»1'™  raW  ^)at'■^i8l!,  imported  and  consumed  at  tbo 
different  periods.    Now,  in  the  two  years  in  question,  we 


find  this  remarkable  fact — in  1838;  while  the  amount  of  our 
exports  increased  so  much,  the  whole  quantities  of  raw  ma- 
terials imported  and  taken  for  consumption  materially  di- 
minished as  compared  with  R388.  It  is,  therefore,  thus  ren- 
dered clear,  that  out  of  a  smaller  entire  production  we  ex- 
ported a  much  larger  quantity,  and  beyond  doubt,  therefore, 
retained  for  lume  consumption  a  quantity  loss,  not  only  by 
the  additional  amount  exported,  but  also  by  the  lesser  entire 
quantity  produced.  The  following  are  the  quantities  of  raw 
material  which  were  consumed  in  1n38  and  1839. 


1838. 

1839. 

Cotton  Wool 

lbs 

460,756,013 

355,781,900 

Silk,  Raw 

3,083,739 

3,483,363 

 ,  Thrown 

243,570 

339.941 

Flax   

1,1)25,830 

1,228,894 

Sleep's  Wool  (Foreign) 

56,415,460 

53,221,231 

Cochineal 

202,087 

492,068 

Indigo   

3,0:20,562 

2,719,503 

Lac  Dye 

033,869 

539,599 

Logwood 

tons 

14,107 

17,937 

Madder 

cwt 

109,385    ■  . 

97,645 

Madder  Roots  . . 

83,725 

81,219 

Shnmac 

208,251 

171,222 

Olive  Oils 

gals 

2,037,917 

1,815,692 

— Board  of  Trade  Tables. 

But  notwithstanding  the  great  decrease  here  indicated,  of 
the  whole  amount  of  goods  which  was  produced  in  1831) 
compared  with  1888,  we  find  that  we  exported  in  the  two 
years  as  follows  : — 

EXPORTS  OF  BHITISH  MANUFACTURES. 

1838.  1839. 
Cotton  manufactures  ..£16,715,857      ..  £17,694,303 

Silk    777,280       ..  865,768 

Linen    2,730,272       ..  3,422,488 

Woollen  manufactures  and  yarns  0,179,004  ..  6,679,277 
Total  of  all  goods  ..       ..    50,060,970      ..  53,233,580 

Board  of  Trade  Tables. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  these  two  statements,  the  one 
exhibiting  so  great  a  decrease  in  the  whole  amount  of  goods 
produced,  while  the  other  exhibits  so  much  larger  a  propor- 
tion of  what  were  produced,  as  being  exported,  without 
being  forcibly  struck  with  the  sudden  and  rapid  decline  in 
the  home  consumption.  And  it  cannot  be  without  peculiar 
utility  at  the  present  moment,  in  more  ways  than  one,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  show,  that  we  should  refer  to  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  enormous  decrease  in  the  home  consumption 
of  manufactured  goods.  After  the  American  crisis  of  1830- 
37  had  passed  away,  the  commerce  of  the  country  assumed 
an  unusually  steady  and  healthy  appearance,  and  the  close 
of  1837  and  the  greater  part  of  1886  bore  all  the  evidences 
of  a  prosperous  and  legitimate  trade.  There  never  was  a 
period  more  free  from  speculation  or  excitement  of  any  kind. 
The  Bank  of  England  had  regained  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
position,  the  amount  of  bullion  was  steadily  increasing,  the 
people  were  well  employed,  the  public  revenue  was  improv- 
ing, and  food  was  abundant  and  moderate  in  price  till  the 
autumn  of  1888.  The  price  of  wheat  in  183",  and  the  greater 
part  of  1838,  averaged  from  48s.  to  52s.  the  quarter.  In  the 
autumn  of  1898,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  harvest  was 
defective,  the  price  suddenly  rose  until  it  reached  73s.  the 
quarter  on  the  5th  of  September;  and  from  that  time,  and 
timing  the  whole  of  1S39,  it  fluctuated  between  70s.  and  80s. 
the  quarter.  Now,  it  is  especially  worthy  of  remark,  that  at 
that  moment  there  existed  no  other  cause  whatever  for  the 
depression  in  trade  which  immediately  followed  that  rapid 
increased  price  of  food.  There  was  no  other  general  source 
of  public  loss.  The  effects  of  the  speculations  of  1830-30 
had  entirely  passed  away  with  the  crisis  in  the  latter  year. 
But  when  we  consider  that  from  Sept.  1888,  and  during  the 
whole  of  1839;  computing  the  consumption  of  wheat  at 
twenty  millions  of  quarters  per  annum,  the  weekly  cost  of 
bread  to  the  whole  country  was  increased  by  the  sum  of 
400,000/.  or  at  the  rate  of  20,000,000/.  for  the  year,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  home  consumption  of  manu- 
factured goods  should  have  declined  so  materially  as  we 
have  shown  it  to  have  done.  It  were  impossible  to  find  a 
better  and  more  conclusive  reply  to  those  who  contend  for  a 
high  price  of  corn  as  a  means  of  promoting  a  great  home 
trade,  than  the  remarkable  facts  to  which  we  have  now  re- 
ferred. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  Corn  Law  question  in  March, 
I N40,  Sir  Robert  Peel  referred  to  the  arguments  which  we 
have  now  stated,  and  by  way  of  replying  to  them  said, "  That 
if  it  were  contended  that  an  increased  amount  of  our  exports 
proved  a  diminished  home  consumption,  it  might  equally  be 
contended,  when  our  foreign  trade  was  declining,  that  it 
proved  only  an  increased  internal  prosperity."  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  however,  omitted  to  notice  that  the  fact  of  an  increased 
export  proving  a  diminished  home  consumption  was  only 
contended  for,  because  it  co-existed  with  the  other  fact,  of 
an  entire  decrease  of  the  quantity  of  goods  produced.  And 
if  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  the  argument  then 
contended  for  amounted  to  the  admission,  that  a  decline  in 
our  export  trade,  co-existing  with  a  large  increase  of  our 
entire  production  of  goods,  proved  an  increased  home  con- 
sumption, then  there  can  be  no  doubt  such  an  inference 
would  have  been  borne  out  by  the  arguments  and  facts  then 
used.  And  we  have  now  come  to  a  period  when  the  exact 
reverse  state  of  the  facts  as  they  existed  in  1838  and  1839, 
leads  to  the  reverse  conclusions.  During  the  last  six  months, 
while  our  entire  production  of  goods  has  been  larger  than  at 
any  former  period,  the  proportion  of  those  goods  which  has 
been  exported  has  been  gradually  diminishing  :  and  we  now 
find,  that  a  decrease  in  our  export  trade  is  an  evidence  of  an 
increasing  home  consumption. 

That  the  entire  production  of  goods  in  the  present  year 
exceeds  that  of  any  former  one,  we  have  the  best  evidence, 
again,  by  comparing  the  entire  quantities  of  raw  materials 
consumed. 

By  the  Board  of  Trade  Tables  of  imports,  which  we  pub- 
lished in  our  last  supplement ,  the  following  are  the  quanti- 
ties of  the  various  articles  of  raw  materials  of  our  manufac- 
tures, imported  to  the  5th  of  Sept.  in  the  present  year,  com- 
pared with  1844. 

1844.  1845. 
Cottonwool       ..    cwts   4,896,100       ..  5,008,177 
Silk,  raw  ..    lbs      2,450,777       ..  2,538,725 

Thrown  ..  ..lbs  220,900  ..  200,1)43 
Flax  ..  ..  cwts  1,990,111  ..  814,809 
Hemp  ..  ..  cwts  421,015  ..  477,799 
Sheep's  wool     ..    lbs    43,871,700       ..  40,134,778 

The  consumption  of  dye  stufls  and  other  articles,  generally 
contributing  to  manufactures,  has  also  considerably  increased 
during  the  present  year. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  3-ear,  to  the  end  of 
April,  the  amount  of  our  exports  showed  an  increase  over 
those  of  last  year;  but  in  every  mouth  since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  rapid  and  somewhat  considerable  decline,  as  the 
following  statement,  taken  from  the  official  accounts,  show  : 


1845. 
£-S,3:i7,7J5 
6,582,474 

24t,331 
312,744 

1,040,738 
1,039,035 

2,483,916 
3,0*1,433 


Conor;  Manui  AcTuuKs  Exported. 

1844. 

Four  months,  fo  May  5    . .  £5,991 ,353 

FouriiiMiilis,toSr-|,t.5  ..  0,Him,IWl 
SlI.K  Manufac  tukks  BXJPORTED. 

Four  months,  to  May  5    . .  238,094 

Fourmonths,toSept.5  ..  309,067 
Liken  Manufactures  Exported. 

l''ourmoiit!is,toMay5    ..  1,010,938 

Fourmonths, to  SeptS  ..  1,100,883 
Woollen  Maxufaci  ujiEs  Exported. 

Four  months,  to  Way5  ..  2,351,884 
Four  months,  to  Sept.5  ..  3,800,906 
Thus  showing  that  the  exports  of  woollen  manufactures 
have  decreased  nearly  800,000/.,  and  cotton  manufacture* 
upwards  of  200,000/.,  during  the  last  four  months,  as  com- 
pared with  181 1.  And  the  affect  is  even  more  stoking  when 
we  compare  the  progress  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  exports 
from  month  to  month. 

ENTIUE  EXPORTS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  BRITISH 
ANL>  IRISH  ritOUUCE  AND  MANL'FACTL  KES. 

1844.  1845. 

lbs  -  lbs  . 

Four  months,  to  May  5    ..  14,987,255  ..  16,035,300 

In  th  i  month  of  May      . .    4,503,464  . .  4,447,213 

—  June     ..   5,005,253  ..  4,916,171 

—  July     »..    5,131,341  ..  4,800,121 

—  August  . .    5,545,233  . .  5,033,616 

It  is  thus  shown  that,  in  every  succeeding  month,  our  ex- 
ports have  been  diminishing  at  a  greater  rate.  And  in  the 
face  of  so  much  evidence  as  we  have,  that  at  the  same  time 
the  whole  amount  of  production  has  been  larger,  it  must  fol- 
low that  the  home  consumption  has  been  increasing  so  much, 
as  not  only  to  include  the  deficiency  in  our  exports,  but  also 
the  excess  of  our  entire  production.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
remarkable  result  of  a  continued  abundance,  and  compa- 
ratively moderate  price  of  food  up  to  the  period  in  question; 
and  the  whole  experience  of  1844  and  1845,  to  the  time  to 
wliich  these  accounts  are  brought  down,  again  furnishes 
another  conclusive  reply  to  those  who  contend  that  a  high 
price  of  com  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  good  home  market 
for  manufactures. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  that  we  cau  dismiss  this  subject 
without  referring  to  the  new  condition  in  which  the  country 
is  placed  in  consequence  of  the  recent  advance  in  the  price 
of  provisions,  and  to  the  certainty  that  the  price  must  con- 
tinue high  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  Little  more 
than  two  months  ago  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  49s. 
the  quarter,  now  it  is  59s.  But  this  increase  of  the  price  of 
wheat  does  not  actually  indicate  the  real  advance  in  the 
price  of  bread.  A  highly  intelligent  correspondent,  on  whose 
accuracy  we  can  place  the  most  implicit  reliance,  writes 
thus : 

"  The  low  quality  keeps  down  the  averages,  and  keeps  up 
the  duty.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  (and  indeed  we  are  ap- 
proaching to  such  a  state  now),  that  our  corn  might  all  be  so 
had  as  not.  to  reach  50s. — (our  correspondent  is  a  landowner 
in  the  north)— and  thus  keep  up  the  duty  at  20s.,  when  we 
had  not  a  sack  of  flour  fit  for  human  food.  In  fact,  the 
worse  the  article,  the  higher  the  prohibition  against  pur- 
chasing a  belter.  I  was  very  much  struck  the  other  day 
with  this  unfair  operation  of  the  averages.  I  purchased 
some  fine  flour  at  35s.  the  load,  about  two  months  ago,  when 
the  average  price  of  wlwat  was  52s.  When  I  returned  from, 
the  Continent  a  week  since,  I  found  the  averages  at  58s., 
but  I  had  to  pay  50s.  the  load  for  the  same  quality  of  flour." 
The  rise  in  the  average  price  of  wheat  is  no  fair  indication 
of  the  real  advance  in  the  whole  entire  additional  sum  which 
the  country  is  now  paying  for  food,  which  is  more  truly 
shown  by  the  difference  between  35s.  and  50s.,  as  the  price 
of  a  load  of  fine  flour.  With  the  experience  of  1838  and 
1839  before  us,  it  is  impossible  that  any  prudent  man  can 
disregard  so  important  a  cause  of  disturbance  to  our  recent 
unusual  prosperity  as  is  presented  by  this  great  increase  in 
the  cost  of  food,  and  the  disturbance  which  must,  take  place 
by  the  altered  distribution  of  the  entire  expenditure  of  the 
country  for  some  time  to  come.  There  are  many  reasons 
which  will,  in  all  probability,  prevent  any  sudden  reaction  at 
the  present  time  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  almost 
universal  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  to  say  the  least  a 
defective  grain  crop,  have,  within  the  last  two  mouths,  mate- 
rially changed  the  future  prospects  of  trade. 


Adulteration  of  Flour. — A  special  petty  sessions  wt'.s 
held  at  the  Crewe  Arms,  Crewe,  on  Friday,  when  there  were 
present  on  the  bench  five  of  the  six  justices  in  the  district  of 
Nantwich,  to  bear  informations  against  several  of  the  millers 
and  flour  sellers  in  the  district,  who  were  charged  with  adul- 
terating their  flour  with  alum.  The  court-room  was  full  of 
hearers.  The  first  case  called  on  was  against  Mr.  James 
Cookson,  ef  Warmingham,  for  having  in  his  possession,  at 
Crewe  Green,  a  quantity  of  alum  for  the  purpose  of  adulter- 
ating flour.  It  was  clearly  proved,  that  about  44  pounds  of 
alum  were  found  in  the  defendant's  mill,  together  with  a 
quantity  mixed  in  the  grain,  with  beans  and  wheat,  and 
which  were  then  being  ground  into  flour.  On  the  part  of 
the  defence  a  great  number  of  witnesses  were  examined, 
many  of  whom  grossly  prevaricated ;  and,  after  a  most  patient 
investigation,  which  lasted  nearly  the  whole  day,  the  defen- 
dant was  convicted  in  the  mitigated  penalty  of  10s.  and  costs. 
There  is  another  information  against  the  defendant,  and  15 
against  other  parties.  As  this  system  is  carried  on  to  au 
alarming  extent,  we  call  upon  the  public  to  exert  themselves 
in  the  cause,  and  give  them  the  following  extract  as  a  sti- 
mulation to  the  work  : — "  The  pernicious  ingredients,  alum 
and  spirits  of  vitriol,  used  by  bakers  as  binders  and  whiteners, 
are  the  causes  of  thousands  of  untimely  deaths  in  this 
country,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  diseases  under  wliich 
mankind  are  suffering." — Liverpool  Albion. 

The  Hague,  Nov.  3. — Among  the  many  measures 
adopted  by  the  Government  to  procure  from  abroad  a  supply 
of  piovisions  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  our  crops,  espe- 
cially potatoes,  is  the  following : — His  Excellency  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Colonies  informs  the  merchants,  that  by  the  King's 
authority,  orders  have  been  given  to  the  Governor-General 
of  our  East  Indian  possessions,  to  encourage  by  all  possible 
means  the  exportation  of  rice  to  the  mother  country,  and  to 
take  care  that  during  the  year  1840  Dutch  ships,  the  half  of 
whose  cargoes  at  the  least  consists  of  rice  to  be  imported 
into  the  Nctherhiuds,  shall  be  admitted  free  into  all  the  little 
ports  of  Java,  to  exempt  them— 1,  from  the  payment  of  ex- 
port duties  on  rice,  or  to  cause  it  to  be  returned  to  them  if 
they  have  already  paid  it;  2,  from  the  import  duty  on  tho 
sacks  for  the  rice  ;  and,  3,  from  the  anchorage,  convoy,  and 
harbour  dues.  The  captains  of  ships  are  only  bound  to  givo 
security  for  the  amount  of  their  dues,  in  order  to  iusnre  the 
importation  in  the  Netherlands. — Dutch  paper,  Nov.  4. 

David  Salomons,  Esq.,  late  sheriff,  has  presented  tho 
City  of  London  Schools  with  1000/.  18s.  4d.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  scholarships  of  00/.  a  year  for  ever. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LEAGUE  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Nov.  5,  1845. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 


♦LeKeux.Henrr,  Booking, Braintree,  Essex  ..  ..£2  2  0 
*Taylor,John,  17,  Kent-terraee,  Begent's-park  .■.       ..    2   2  0 

*•* Alexander,  rinlip,  Swtxiage. Dorset   2   0  0 

♦Drake,  J  ,  13,  Oxford-street   2  0  0 

•West,  G.,  12,  Cuiinon-st.-road,  St  George' s-in-the  East.  1  1  0 
•Skae,  Petor,  52,  Hart-street,  Covent  garden  . .  ..110 
•Johnson,  Wm.,175,  Bishopsgate-stredtWitniJtrt  ..111) 
•King,  George,  92,  Lower  Marsh.  Lombeth  ..  ..110 
•Cheverton.  B.; 7%,  Pratt-street,  Camden  Town  ..110 
•Fenwick,  J.,  8,  Blantlford-square,  New-road,  Paddington  110 
•Blackman,  G.,  7,  Gowers  Widk,  Coinnjcrcial-ioiul  East  110 
"Lambert,  Win,  20,  Bermondsey-new-road  ..  ..110 
•Hall,  R.  W,  RavenSbourne  Park,  Lewisham  ..  ..110 
•Southall,  R.,  Stoke  Newinyton  Common         ..  ..110 

"  A  Friend"   110 

•Edgecomh,  J.,  17,  Newinglon  Causeway         ,.  ..110 

•Davis,  R.  P.,  J2,  Lothhury   110 

•Griffin,  N.,  2,  Cloisters,  Temple  110 

•Rees,  R.  J. ,45,  George-street,  Portland-square  ..110 

•Peel,  John,  17  and  IK,  Golden-square  110 

•Venning.  S.  B.,  12,  Pancras-lane  .:       ..  ..110 

•Colmau,  Jeremiah,  1,  Dowgate  Hill   110 

•Oastler,  J.,  19,  While's  Gruunds.'Bermondsey  ..110 
•Parrott,  Charles,  124,  Albany-road,  Camherwoll  ..  1  1  0 
•Bowring,  N.,  78,  Pearson-street,  Kingsland-road  ..  110 
•Tuke,  W.  E.,  30,  North  Bunk,  Regent's  Pack  ..  ..110 
•Colliugl'ord,  Heury,  24,  Cobourg  street,  Euston-sq.  . .  110 
•Wansey,  Francis,  Arborlield Mills,  near  Reading       ..    1  10 

•Prosser  S.  and  J.,  0,  High  Holborn   loo 

•Buxton,  Edward,  7G,  Basinghall-street  ..  ..loo 

•Slack,  Henry,  ditto   10  0 

•Edmiston,  Charles,  00,  Strand  10  0 

•Crockfonl,  Joshua,  34,  Alfred  place,  Bedford-square  . .  1  0  o 
•The  Workmen  at  Mr.  AJlingliam'e  Rug  Manufactory, 

Upper  Russell-street,  Beniiundsoy      ..       ..  ..100 

•Rogers,  Thomas,  Maryland  Point  House,  Stratford  ..  1  o  0 
•Phillips,  Vincent,  30,  Sun-street,  Bishopsgale-streot. .  10  0 
•Brown,  Thomas,  119,  Wood-street,  Cheapside         ..    10  0 

*Buckbarrow,.Tohu,  ditto   10  0 

•Harris  and  Lilley,  5,  Gloucester-street,  Curtain-road, 

Shoreditch  10  0 

•Alexander,  W.,  Southwark  Arms,  Tooley-st.,  Borough    i   0  0 

•Page,  Samuel,  Dulwich   100 

Richardson, Charles,  Springfield,  Lnrgau,  Ireland     ..    1   0  0 

•Sexton,  Henry.  Bedfont,  Middlesex   10  0 

•Jackson,  H.  13., 3,  PioKpecl-tcr.,Longsight, Manchester  10  0 
•Smith,  Geo.,  Presfburv,  near  Cheltenham      ..  ..100 

•"  A  Welsh  Teetotaller,"  York   10  0 

•Angus,  J.  and  J.,  Horsham.  Sussex   10  0 

Hartley,  W.  J.,  1,  St.  James' s-square,  Cheltenham     ..    10  0 

•Gimson,  L.,  Loughborough   10  0 

•Baker,  John,  Thirsk   100 

•Buchanan,  John,  100.  Hulclieson-street,  Glasgow  ..100 
•Fawcett,  Samuel,  carpet  manufacturer,  Kidderminster  10  0 
Bough,  James,  ditto  ditto      . .    10  0 

Simpson,  John,  timber  merchant,  ditto  ..100 

Slater,  William,  Habherley-street,  dilto  ..100 

Badland,  C.  D..  maltster  ditto      ..    0  10  o 

Walker,  J.  E.,  Grecian  Chambers,  Devcrcux-court     ..    0  10  0 

•Ashton,  Francis.  36,  City-road     ..  0  10  O 

3.  T.  W.  . .'   0  5  0 

Heath,  Richard,  3,  Three  Colt-street,  Limehouse  ..020 

A.  B.,Smithfield   0   2  6 

The  Earl  of  Ducie's  Iron  Works,  Uley,  near  Ditrsley, 

Gloucestershire   300 

•Johnson,  Thomas,  Lancaster    ..220 

•Johnson,  Dr.  J.,  per  T.  Johnson,  ditto  ..  ..110 

•Lupton,  B..  Cheadle,  Cheshire  110 

*G'e,W.,Fleur-ili'-lis,ri)iMillBrow,Ardwick,M^anchstr  1  1  0 
•Moore,  Richard, 50, Lloyd-street, Grccnhays,  ditto  ..110 
•Cockbaine,  Mr.,  Piccadilly,  ditto  . .  1  0  0 
•Castree,  Geo  ,  81,  CollyhurstRoad,  near  ditto  ..  10  0 
•Anderson,  W.,  Castletdh,  near  Gainsboro',  Yorkshire  10  0 
Scott,  Francis,  Traquair  Know,  by  Peebles  . .  ..100 
•Varley,  Edimmdson,  Colne,  Lancashire  . .  ..100 
Walker,  Charles,  Manchester   0  5  0 
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Higgiubotham,  Samuel,  Glasgow   5    0  0 

Boyle,  J.  E..  Arcade,  Manchester  ..  ..'  ..  ..500 
Buchan,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Galashiels  ..  ..200 
E.  A.  P.,  Manchester   100 


'  BEDS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. 
Merriman,  Rev.  N.J. ,  Street,  Gloucester         ..       ..    0  10  0 


•  Those,  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 


LETTERS  on  the  CORN  LAWS,  No.  XLIX. 

TO  THE  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  PROTECTION  SOCIETY. 

My  Loiid  Duke, — The  resolutions  published  by 
the  general  committee  of  the  above-mentioned  So- 
ciety, dated  the  4th  inst.,  are  not  graced  by  your 
name.  Your  responsibility  may  he  the  less  appa- 
rent; it  is  not  the  less  real.  Until  disowned,  every 
member  of  that  Society,  much  more  its  president, 
is  committed  to  the  approval  of  proceedings  which 
the  minds  of  many  can  only  regard  with  unqualified 
reprobation  and  unutterable  disgust. 

The  thoughtful  and  humane  of  all  ranks,  parties, 
and  classes,  arc  anxiously  contemplating  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  as  to  its  supply  of  food.  They 
look  far  and  near  for  the  means  of  averting  the 
most  fearful  of  calamities.  Other  feelings  on  pub- 
lic measures  are  for  a  time  in  abeyance.  "All 
mankind's  concern  is  charity,"  except  that  of  your 
Central  Society,  and  theirs  is  "  protection." 

Already  numerous  meetings  have  been  held,  as 
Ittauy  quite, will  soon  he  held,  to  suggest  allevia- 
tions, or  prjjyjTor  their  prompt  adoption,  in  order 
to  ifceei  th«t,oofl«ng  crisis.  The  annalist  will  have 
to  record  that,  at  a  juncture  so  momentous,  one 
meeting  was  lieM  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 
that  the  broad-tax  should  neither  bo  removed  nor 


abated.  President  of  protectionists,  in  that  fact 
you  are  "  damned  to  everlasting  fame  ! " 

You  call  the  "  ttpprehension  of  inadequate  sup- 
jily"  unfounded.  And  why?  Not  because  you 
know  it  to  be  so,  for  you  forthwith  apply  for  infor- 
mation to  your  country  correspondents.  The  as- 
sertion is  made  in  confessed  ignorance,  and  then 
the  forms  of  an  inquiry  are  prescribed  for  its  con- 
Jii  timtion.  Your  local  agents  cannot  mistake  their 
duty.  Facts  are  to  bo  furnished  for  your  assump- 
tions. You  question  even  the  deficiency  of  the  po- 
tato crops.  You  are  satisfied  of  nothing,  and  witli 
nothing,  but  that  plunder  extorted  from  contin- 
gent starvation  which  you  stimulate  and  struggle  to 
retain  under  the  veil  of  "  protection  to  British  agri- 
culture not  less  than  that  at  present  existing." 

There  is  suggestive  falsehood  in  the  terms  of 
your  inqtury.  You  ask  whether  the  crops  exceed 
or  are  below  "  an  average."  You  inquire  simply 
of  quantity,  and  not  of  quality  ;  and,  had  the  in- 
struction been  more  complete,  what  woidd  avail  the 
crops  being  up  to  an  average,  the  population  not 
being  kept  down  to  an  average?  The  wants  of 
progressive  increase  cannot  be  met  by  averages. 
There  are  380,000  more  mouths  to  be  filled  this 
year  than  last.  The  mouths  of  last  year  were  not 
redundantly  crammed,  though  the  crops  far  exceeded 
an  average.  This  reference  to  avorago  is  sheer 
delusion. 

One  clause  of  your  resolution  contains  what  is 
meant  for  proof  of  your  professed  opinion: 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  society  that  the  supply 
of  wheat,  anil  other  grain  in  this  country  is  not  such  as  to 
justify  alarm,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  so  industriously 
made  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  a  conviction  to  the 
contrary;  and  that  the  supply  will  be  found  sufficient; 
since  the  average  prices  at  the  present  time  barely  exceed 
those  contemplated  asAlesirable  by  the  frumers  of  the  Corn 
Law  of  lisl  i." 

You  misrepresent  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  never 
professed  to  legislate  for  56s,  a  quarter,  as  the  price 
of  wheat  unfit,  without  admixture,  for  human  food. 
He  never  professed  the  protection  of  wholesome 
corn  at  70s.,  by  a  duty  of  l  ">s.  a  quarter.  And  this, 
as  you  know,  is  the  present  state  of  the  markets. 
The  spirit  of  his  Act  is  violated  by  the  effect  of 
literal  adherence  to  its  provisions.  You  have  more 
than  your  bargain.  The  duty  ought  to  be  only  Is. 
The  l  is.  are  yours  by  the  partial  clumsiness  of  the 
macliinciy.  This  sharp  practice,  however,  adds 
little  to  the  enormity  of  battling  for  "protection'' 
at  all  at  such  a  moment. 

Corrupt  motive  is  insinuated  in  the  mention  of 
"  efforts  so  industriously  made  to  impress  the  pub- 
lic mind."  Could  dishonesty  as  well  as  industry- 
have  been  shown ;  coidd  the  falsification  of  facts 
and  figures,  of  quotations  and  authorities,  have 
been  proved  upon  the  alarmists  as  they  have  been 
proved  upon  the  publications  of  your  society,  you 
would  have  felt  no  delicacy  about  the  production  of 
the  demonstration.  You  would  have  spoken  out 
plainly.  Efforts  to  ascertain  and  make  the  public 
acquainted  with  the  truth  ought  to  be  "  industri- 
ously made."  They  need  no  cowardly  or  dirty 
inuendo.  Such  "  protection,"  my  lord  duke,  is 
left  to  your  Central  Society. 

The  greatest  curiosity  in  this  document  remains 
to  be  noticed.  You  suggest  a  proof  of  the  advan- 
tage of  "  protection  "  to  the  community,  and  that 
proof  is  in  comparative  cheajmess.  The  verba  iji- 
sissimet  run  thus : 

"  That  the  price  of  grain  being  (proportionably  with  the 
means  of  the  people)  lower  in  this  country  than  in  the  above 
Continental  states,  proves  that  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
producers  of  grain,  in  this  country  is  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity at  large." 

The  community,  then,  is  benefited  by  compara- 
tively low  prices  of  grain.  "What!  can  the  devil 
speak  truth  ?"  There  stands  the  proposition,  clear 
and  distinct,  in  the  manifesto  of  the  Agricultural 
Protection  Society.  The  question  of  fact,  as  to  re- 
lative prices,  and  the  relative  means  of  the  people, 
1  pass  over,  It  matters  not  to  the  principle  whe 
ther  your  assumptions  on  those  points  be  correct  or 
incorrect.  You  have  linked  together  the  common 
good  and  low  prices  ;  and  you  know  that  low 
prices  are  neither  the  object  nor  the  residt  of  Corn 
Laws.  Low  prices  aro  your  everlasting  objection 
to  Free  Trade.  Best  the  merits  of  your  monopoly 
where  now  you  have  placed  them,  and  debate  is 
brought  to  an  immediate  termination.  Every 
thing  is  conceded.  In  your  words,  protection  makes 
confession  bofore  execution 


The  condition,  "  proportionably  to  the  means  of 
the  people,"  is  ingeniously  introduced  to  evade  tho 
comparison  of  actual  prices.  It  suggests  many 
questions.  If  the  people,  by  skill  and  industry, 
multiply  the  means,  is  that  a  just  reason  for  making 
laws  to  raise  the  price  of  their  provisions?  If  let 
alone,  would  not  prices  be  yet  lower  in  proportion 
to  their  means,  and  therefore  (by  your  own  logic) 
the  community  more  benefited  ?  Have  landowners 
a  vested  interest  in  the  gains  of  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers, and  thereby  a  right  to  appropriate,  by 
class  legislation,  a  portion  of  those  gains  ?  Who 
make  the  people's  means?  Are  they  not  enhanced 
by  the  extension  of  industry,  and  limited  by  its  re- 
strictions? In  what  plight  do  the  people's  means 
leave  millions?  What  signifies  this  doctrine  of 
proportion  to  the  potato-eaters?  It  is  a  shadowy 
consolation  to  the  hungry  peasant  that  some  Couti 
nental  serf  is  hungrier  than  he  ;  and  that,  while  the 
loaf  is  tlu-ce  times  more  than  that  serf  can  afford  to 
pay,  it  is  only  twice  as  much  as  he  himself  can 
afford  to  pay.  Cold  comfort  to  the  drowning  man,  in 
20  fathoms  water,  that  somebody  else  is  drowning 
in  30  fathoms  water.  Such  comfort  brings  his 
grace  of  Richmond  to  the  pauper  peasantry  of 
England. 

The  Protection  Society  has  lost  a  chance.  At  a 
time  when  facts  sufficiently  alarming  have  been 
ascertained,  and  there  is  a  large  margin  of  vague 
but  not  altogether  causeless  apprehension  ;  when  a 
combination  of  calamity  threatens  the  wealthiest 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  hard  struggle 
and  sore  endurance,  and  its  poorer  with  the  hor- 
rors of  absolute  famine ;  when  accurate  knowledge, 
careful  forethought,  and  prompt  action,  are  impera- 
tively demanded ;  when  each  man  asks  his  neigh- 
bour, what  can  be  done,  what  is  going  to  be  done  ? 
— at  such  a  time,  the  Central  Society  might  have 
aided  other  inquiries,  by  calling  for  facts  from  its 
agents  without  tainting  them  by  "  a  foregone  con- 
clusion ;  "  it  might  have  co-operated  with  all  who, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  are 
uniting  themselves  to  wrestle  with  the  demon  of 
want ;  it  might  have  argued  that  even  if  alarm  be 
unfounded,  there  are  no  means  of  allaying  it  so 
efficient  as  prompt  measures  for  the  amplest  supply 
that  can  be  obtained  ;  and  it  might  have  resolved 
that  no  considerations  of  class  interest  should  stand 
a  moment  in  tho  way  of  the  people's  food  and  the 
people's  painful  reliance  on  the  future.  Instead  of 
so  doing,  the  Central  Society  seizes  this  awful  mo- 
ment to  "  call  the  attention  of  all  peers  and  Members 
of  Parliament  representing  their  interests,  or  re- 
sident within  their  respective  districts,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  inviolate  '  protection  to  British 
agriculture  not  less  than  that  at  present  existing.'  " 

In  a  painting  of  the  Deluge,  a  whole  family  pe- 
rishes because  the  infatuated  grandsire  clutches 
with  unrelaxing  hand  a  bag  of  gold,  and  thus  the 
bough  breaks  on  which  they  clung,  and  which  up- 
held them  all  above  the  waters.  The  type  is  not 
complete.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  old  man's 
gold  was  not  honestly  earned,  or  that  it  was  ex- 
torted by  taxation  upon  human  necessities. 

A  Norwich  Weaver  Boy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Coleshill  House,  Highworth,  Nov.  3,  18i5. 

Dear  Sir, — I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  League  are  still  in 
full  activity.  How  tire  your  funds  ?  If  you  are  looking  for 
further  subscriptions,  I  will  send  as  in  former  years,  50?. 

The  signs  of  the  times  are  strongly  for  you  ;  but  I  agree 
with  Cohden,  that  we  must  not  relax  ill  our  efforts. — Yours 
faithfully,  Radnor. 

G.  Wilson,  E6q. 

Eosse  Friory,  Nov.  8,  1845. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  am  pleased  to  see  by  the  report  of  tlie 
meeting  of  the  League  at  Manchester,  that  you  are  quite 
olive  to  the  important  crisis  which  is  at  hand,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  potato-crop  ;  and  no  time  should, 
I  think,  be  lost  in  bringing  the  powerful  machinery  of  the 
League  into  play,  to  arou&e  the  people,  and  through  them  the 
Government,  to  the  approaching  danger,  which  can  alone  be 
prevented,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  by  giving  every 
encouragement  to  merchants  to  import  food  largely  from  the 
southern  stales  of  America,  where  the  supply  is  abundant. 
If  the  Government  delays  much  longer  opening  the  ports  in 
Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  the  necessity  for  tin  ad- 
ditional supply  of  grain  will  become  mote  imperative;  and 
for  it  we  shall  be  forced  to  pay  in  the  precious  metals.  The 
consequences  of  a  drain  of  gold  to  our  trade,  and  the  misery 
it  entails,  must  be  too  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  every 
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one  not  to  call  forth  feelings  of  the  greatest  alarm  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  occurrence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  supply  can  only  come  from  America. 
Other  nations  have  been  beforehand  with  us,  and  set  us  a 
vise  example  by  tlirowing  open  t'neir  ports,  and  securing 
that  supply  which  we  can  only  buy  by  ottering  a  high  price 
in  hard  cash  ;  whereas,  if  orders  are  sent  out  immediately  to 
Jscw  Orleans,  there  is  every  chance  of  our  manufactures 
being  taken  in  exchange,  instead  of  our  having  to  pay  in 
gold,  wltich,  as  1  said  before,  would  prove  not  only  a  fatal 
blow  to  our  trade,  but  also  to  the  great  works  now  in 
progress,  which  are  giving  employment  to  so  many  thousand 
people.  It  is  now  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  is  general,  both  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  Ireland,  whose  wretched  population  has  long 
been  reduced  to  the  cheapest  article  of  food,  which  has  now 
failed,  must  evidently  become  a  prey  to  famine,  with  its 
usual  attendants — crime  and  disease. 

Scotland  will  also  sutler  most  seriously.  The  consump- 
tion of  potatoes  in  this  country  is  very  great,  and  constitutes 
one  half  of  the  food  of  the  people.  It  is  needless  to  observe 
that  the  annihilation  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  food 
will  be  most  severely  felt,  especially  when  to  this  scarcity  is 
added  the  increased  price  of  every  other  article  of  consump- 
tion. That  there  is  but  too  much  foundation  for  these  fears 
cannot  be  denied.  The  disease  in  the  potato  is  gradually 
spreading  north  ;  and  those  in  the  Highlands  are  beginning 
to  be  affected ;  audi  do  not  believe  that  by  the  1st  of  Jan., 
there  will  be  a  potato  left  in  Scotland.  True  it  is  that  the 
people  can  fall  back  upon  oatmeal,  but  the  price  of  this  will 
6oon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  many — and  lias  advanced  already 
from  26s.  per  sack  i  at  which  it  was  selling  last  year)  to  -i;la. 
Indeed  all  kind  of  grain  is  rapidly  reaching  famine  prices — 
having  advanced  from  10s.  to  80s.  per  quarter  in  the  last 
three  weeks  ;  old  wheat  selling  at  85s. ;  new  wheat  at  65s. ; 
and  barley,  new,  at  ;S7s. ;  all  of  which  are  extravagantly  high, 
considering  there  is  a  good  crop  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
But  corn  dealers  clearly  foresee,  that  if  there  be  so  large  a 
deficiency  in  one  item  of  food,  even  if  there  was  a  good 
average  crop  throughout  the  country  generally,  which  there 
is  not,  there  must  lia  a  scarcity;  for  instance,  at  Perth 
alone,  not  tal  ing  into  account  Newburgh  and  Dundee,  and 
the  other  ports  on  the  Tay,  upwards  of  60,0002.  was  last  year 
paid  for  potatoes  ghipped  to  England,  all  which  supply  is  for 
this  year  stopped,  winch  of  course  must  raise  the  demand  for 
other  produce. 

If  we  can  only  succeed  in  getting  the  ports  open,  -with  the 
present  feeling  as  exhibited  by  Lord  Ashley  and  others,  as  to 
tiie  final  doom  of  the  Corn  Laws,  we  need  not  fear  a  reim- 
position  of  the  duty. — Yours  faithfully,  Kixxaird. 

George  Wilson,  Esq. 


LETTERS   FROM   THE    SOUTH  OE 
ENGLAND. 

FIIiST  LETTER. — THE  FAMINE. 

TThilc  the  question  of  opening  the  ports  for  the  ad- 
mission of  more  food  is  occupying  the  attention  of  all 
•who  are  learned  on  such  a  subject,  or  who  should  be  so, 
in  London,  the  disease  in  the  potatoes,  their  actual  dis- 
solution into  nothing  but  rottenness,  is  occupying,  the 
attention  of  those  in  Hampshire  who  know  little  about 
port  opening,  and  little  of  the  potato  disease,  save  that 
they  are  likely  to  have  much  hunger  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  very  few  potatoes. 

It  has  appeared  to  mc  very  extraordinary  that  so 
much  should  be  written  of  the  potato  disease  in  Ireland, 
and  so  little  said  of  it  by  the  newspapers,  or  apparently 
known  by  them,  or  cared  to  be  known,  in  England.  I 
speak  of  the  west  and  south  of  England  more  especially, 
as  the  districts  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted.  If  the 
state  of  the  potato-crop  in  Ireland  is  to  decide  the  open- 
ing of  the  ports,  surely  the  English  potatoes  are  not  to 
be  overlooked,  nor  the  English  labourers,  whose  chief 
article  of  diet  potatoes  are.  With  bread  high  in  price, 
and  likely  to  rise,  even  a  large  supply  of  potatoes  would 
not  be  enough  this  year.  How  much  greater  must  the 
•offering  be  when  to  clearness  of  bread  there  is  the  com- 
panionship of  scarcity' of  potatoes  !  Bacon  is  now  9d- 
per  lb.  in  Hampshire.  No  labourer  can  buy  it;  and 
what  is  wor;c,  those  who  have  hitherto  fed  pigs  to  have 
some  bacon,  to  sell  to  pay  the  shoemaker  and  the 
tailor,  cannot  keep  their  pigs — they  have  no  potatoes. 
Those  who  raised  good  crops,  and  stored  them  away 
apparently  sound,  find  the  mystery  of  rottenness  upon 
them,  and  the  heavy  misfortune  of  want  upon  them- 
selves. • 

Notwithstanding  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  food,  aud  the  repeated  assertions  of  master 
agriculturists,  that  wages  rise  and  fall  with  the  prices  of 
food,  no  rise  whatever  is  taking  place  in  many  parishes; 
and  even  where  there  is  a  rise,  it  is  not  in  any  degree 
commensurate  with  the  asserted  rule. 

In  the  parish  of  Wallop,  Mr.  Lewis,  a  farmer,  witli  a 
good  character  for  fair  dealing,  and  who  like  most 
others  settles  with  his  men  once  a  month,  told  his  men 
last  Saturday  at  the  monthly  settlement,  that  he  would 
advance  their  wages  from  8s.  a  week,  at  which  figure 
they  have  been  paid  for  a  long  while  past,  to  9s.  The 
men  begged  hard  to  have  the  sum  set  at  10s.  ;  but  Mr. 
Ixiwis  said  he  could  not  promise  it  until  he  saw  how  his 
neighbours  would  do,  some  of  whom  objected  to  give  the 
9s.  Thus,  though  bread  has  risen  between  40  and  00 
per  cent,  tiuee  last  year,  wages  are  only  now  rising  at 
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the  rate  of  about  a  fourth  of  that  rise  in  bread.  Yet 
almost  every  shilling  of  these  wages  is  expended  in  food  ; 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  potato  mystery  is  emptying 
every'  cottage  of  its  potatoes. 

Already  the  village  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  feel 
it,  and  complain  that  the  labourers  are  neither  paying 
what  they  owe  for  clothes  and  groceries,  nor  are  they 
making  new  purchases.  They  are  rapidly  sinking  by 
the  high  price  of  bread  to  that  state  in  which  they  would 
live  almost  exclusively  on  potatoes  ;  and  this  while  they 
have  no  potatoes,  or  soon  will  have  none,  to  live  on. 

I  find  one  or  more  of  the  London  morning  papers  have 
"  potato  commissioners  "  in  Hampshire,  inquiring  into 
the  state  of  that  article.  Their  reports  will  be  published, 
and  you  will  have  them  to  reprint  if  you  think  fit,  so  I 
need  not  enlarge  on  the  details.  I  can  only  assure  you 
the  worst  accounts  from  Ireland  do  not  convey  to  us  any- 
thing worse  than  Hampshire  and  the  adjoining  counties 
exhibit.  I  have  seen  in  that  very  parish  of  Wallop, 
already  mentioned,  a  family  store  of  potatoes  which  was 
sound  a  month  ago,  and  which  is  now  rotten  to  the  full 
extent  of  one-half,  with  the  disease  rapidly  extend- 
ing into  the  other  half.  A  mother  of  a  family, 
whose  store  is  still  worse,  I  saw  the  Other  day  looking 
over  her  potatoes;  and  out  of  three  sacks,  which  were 
good  at  Miehaebnas,  she  has  only  one  bushel  of  good 
onet  now,  the  other  eight  bushels  being  gone  absolutely 
to  pulp.  A  person  standing  by  said,  "  Surely  if  Sir 
Robert  Peel  saw  your  'tatoes  he  would  do  something 
for  you,  and  the  like  of  you  ?"  "  God  be  good  to  him  !" 
said  the  woman  earnestly  ;  "  What  I  and  my  poor 
family  be  to  do  if  the  Lord  Almighty  do  not  send  some 
good  angel  upon  the  earth,  I  know  not.  Wc  be  like  to 
have  nothing  for  it,  but  to  die  ;  and  it  be  a  hard  thing 
to  look  forward  to — that  of  dying  of  hunger.  And  it  be 
a'most  as  bad  to  be  half  dying  as  we  be  now." 

A  shopkeeper,  who  retails  potatoes,  Mr.  Wallis,  has 
just  told  me  that  besides  losing  about  one-half  of  his 
own  crop,  he  feels  the  potato  pestilence,  added  to  the 
dear  bread,  affecting  his  trade  very  severely.  Sclliug 
the  potatoes  in  small  quantities  from  day  to  day,  they 
are  picked  by  the  poor  purchasers  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
and  the  tainted  ones,  which  a  day  before  were  perhaps 
sound,  turned  back  upon  him.  Dealing  as  he  docs, 
also,  in  flour  and  bread  and  groceries,  also  in  bacon, 
butter,  and  cheese,  he  sees  a  third  of  the  money  paid  for 
bread  and  flour,  which  used  to  be  paid  for  sugar,  tea, 
butter,  cheese,  and  bacon  ;  and  he  sees  in  addition  to 
that,  persons  who  used  to  have  potatoes  of  their  own, 
buying  them  from  him  with  money  which  is  not  only 
withheld  from  grocery  purchases,  but  from  bread  and 
flour. 

I  believe  Mr.  Wallis's  evidence  as  to  his  potato  crop, 
and  the  frightful  disease  in  it  has  been  taken  by  a 
"  potato  commissioner,"  and  sent  to  a  morning  paper — 
the  Chronicle,  if  I  mistake  not. 

At  present  I  will  not  farther  pursue  the  potato 
subject. 

SECOND  LETTER. 

Labourers  and  Landlords. 
On  Monday  (20th  of  October),  I  was  present  at 
Stockbridge,  in  Hampshire,  when  premiums  were 
awarded  to  about  80  farm  labourers,  ranging  from  boys 
up  to  old  men,  and  also  to  some  women  ;  the  pre- 
miums, 101  in  number,  being  given  for  long  service, 
for  cleverly-executed  work,  for  careful  attention  to  live 
farm  stock,  for  the  best  cottage  gardening,  for  the  best 
managed  allotments  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each,  for 
the  virtue  of  foresight,  and  for  generosity  to  suffering 
relatives.  The  premiums  varied  from  5/.  to  3/.  for  each 
individual. 

I  shall  not  at  present  halt  to  inquire  into  the  moral 
worth  of  these  sums  of  money.  Whether  their  amount 
and  manner  of  distribution  may  effect  all  the  good 
which  is  expected  of  them  is  one  question,  and  the  good 
intentions  of  the  givers  is  another.  Of  the  goodness  of 
the  intentions  I  have  no  doubt.  But  some  of  the  senti- 
ments delivered  by  the  gentleman  who  presided  for  the 
day  arc  worthy  of  special  notice.  I  speak  of  Charles 
Baring  Wall,  Esq.,  M.T\  for  the  borough  of  Guildford, 
in  agricultural  Surrey,  and  the  owner  of  a  large  landed 
property  in  agricultural  Hampshire  ;  a  gentleman  whose 
liberality  is  not  that  of  sentiment  alone. 

In  addressing  the  men  and  boys,  and  the  women,  who 
received  the  premiums  at  the  Town  Hall,  he  said, 
amongst  other  things  : 

"  The  secretary  had  stated  the  pleasing  fart  that  100/.  had 
been  distributed  that  day  ;  but  this  was  not  mentioned  be- 
cause it  wiih  a  large  sum,  nor  as  being  adequate  to  the  value 
of  the  labourers  aiound  liiin.  They  all  knew  their  value  as 
labourers.  Tiiey  all  knew  what  they  owed  to  them  for 
giving  thein  the  sweat  of  their  brow — the  aid  of  their  toil ; 
and  it  would,  be  believed,  gratify  those  who  thus  honourably 
fulfilled  the  d'lties  of  their  station  to  know  that  they  were 
sympathised  aud  co-operated  with  by  their  employers." 

And,  in  addressing  the  clergy,  gentry,  and  farmers, 
after  dinner,  at  the  Grosvcnor  Hotel,  he  said  ! 
"  That  they  did  their  duty  fully,  be  did  not  pretend  to  say ; 
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few  did  ;  but  still  they  were  on  the  way,  and  he  hoped  each 
successive  year  would  find  them  approximating  more  nearly 
to  it.  Since  he  knew  the  county,  great  improvements  had 
taken  place  in  it,  and  especially  during  the  last  seven  years, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  that  society.  They  were  all 
liable  to  ride  their  favourite  bobby  over-much,  and  though 
he  bjgbjy  estimated  the  value  of  such  an  institution,  he  did 
not  think  that  it  could  cure  all  the  evils  of  our  present 
social  state,  it  was  merely  one  of  many  agencies  which 
must  be  employed,  and  in  its  own  way  iiad  its  use  ;  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  slate,  that  it  had  no'  only  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  landlords,  but  also  of  the  tenantry  of  the 
district)  and  under  their  auspice*  it.  was  doing  much  good. 
They  might  not  be  able  to  go  at  railway  speed,  but  be  hoped 
they' were  steady  and  sure.  The  more  happy  they  made  the 
people,  the  more  they  would  promote  their  individual  inte- 
rests. They  must  give  education  to  improve  the  mind  ;  and, 
at  least,  they  ought  to  secure  to  the  work-people  good  full 
bellies  and  well  clad  backs.  (Cheers.)  This  would  give 
them  a  better  return  than  any  speculation  whatever  ;  it 
would  join  them  all  iu  bonds  of  union,  rich  and  poor  toge- 
ther, and  soften  down  the  asperities  which  were  but  too  apt. 
to  grow  out  of  the  want  of  friendly  intercourse  between  the 
different  classes  of  society." 

Mr.  Twy-nam,  a  tenant  farmer,  having  given  utterance 
to  similar  sentiments,  a  gentleman  present,  Mr.  Busigny, 
complained  that  much  of  what  was  done  and  said  at 
these  meetings  was  idle  show.  The  labourers  wanted 
better  wages,  better  food,  and  better  cottages.  And  if  the 
landlords  were  sincere  in  their  friendship  for  the  la- 
bourer, they  would  all  dine  together  on  such  an  oc- 
eaaion  as  this,  instead  of  at  different  inns,  at  different 
hours,  on  different  kinds  of  fare. 

Mr.  Wall,  in  reference  .to  these  remarks,  spoke  to 
this  effect  : 

"  With  respect  to  the  cottages  round  Stockbridge,  he  did 
not  personally  know  their  condition  —  not  thoroughly. 
But  those  ou  his  own  estate  were  very  different  from  what 
they  had  been.  In  some  districts  much  difficulty  existed  in 
improving  the  cottages,  because  they  were  held  on  liTcs, 
and  the  landowners  had  no  power  over  them  whatever.  Still 
eveu  with  such  property  a  change  for  the  better  was  in  pro- 
gress. He  did  not  like  standing  up  for  his  own  class,  merely 
because  he  belonged  to  it,  but  he  had  on  several  occasions 
when  these  lifehold  properties  fell  in,  and  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  "  doing  what  he  liked  with  his  own," — taken 
advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  improve  the  cottages 
upon  them.  With  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the 
labourers  into  that  room,  he  was  sure  there  was  among  those 
present  no  more  objection  to  sit  with  a  smock  frock  on  each 
side  than  a  frock  coat — the  class  to  which  he  ( Mr.  Wall ) 
belonged.  But  he  questioned  whether  there  were  not  prac- 
tical difficulties  iu  the  way.  If  all  had  been  admitted,  the 
room  would  have  been  too  full  eveu  for  Mr.  Busigny,  and 
as  the  labourers  could  not  themselves  have  afforded  it,  he 
did  not  know  whether  Mr.  B.  would  have  liked  to  pay  for 
the  wiue,  &c.,  Which  the  smock-frocks  liked  as  well  as 
the  frock-coats. — (Laughter.)  He  had  considered  the  sub- 
ject, and  had  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  inad- 
visable. The  workpeople  had  dined  at  a  more  convenient 
hour,  and  had  got  away  in  good  time  to  their  own  homes. 
They  enjoyed  themselves  more  among  their  own  class ; 
they  did  not  injure  themselves  by  spending  above  their 
means,  and  it  would  not  be  for  the  comfort  or  convenience 
of  either  one  or  the  other  class  to  drive  them  forcibly  toge- 
ther. At  the  same  time  he  repented  there  was  no  personal 
disinclination  to  dine  with  smock-frocks,  and  if  Mr.  Busigny 
would  get  up  another  society  for  the  improvement  of  cot- 
tages, and  a  dinner  at  the  Three  Cups,  he  ( Mr.  Wall ) 
would  be  happy,  not  to  preside,  but  to  take  his  seat  at  the 
lower  end  ot  tiie  table,  and  contribute  to  his  utmost  to  aid 
its  objects." 

I  have  given  these  quotations  from  Mr.  Wall's  ad- 
dresses for  two  purposes.  First,  because  they  suggest 
some  remarks  on  a  topic  which  has  lately  occupied 
some  public  attention.  We  have  read  of  the  Messrs. 
Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  holding  their  annual  soiree 
with  their  work-people,  and  enjoying — masters,  men, 
and  invited  guests,  a  social  evening  on  perfect  equality. 
We  have  heard  of  the  factory  workers  of  Oldham,  in- 
viting their  employers  to  a  soiree  ;  and  rising  above 
mere  social  equality,  they  (the  workmen)  have  filled 
th  s  position  of  hosts  to  the  masters.  We  have  beard 
that  the  factory  workers  in  the  employment  of  the 
Messrs.  Bright  of  Kochdale,  stated  to  be  above  900  in 
number,  were  brought  to  Manchester  in  a  special  train 
t  lie  other  day,  as  were  also  those  of  Messrs.  Whittakcr, 
of  Ashton-undcr-Lyne,  1200  in  number,  to  see  the  Free 
Trade  Bazaar,  the  day  being  given  as  a  holiday,  and 
the  expenses  of  transit  to  and  from  Manchester,  and 
the  admission  to  the  Bazaar,  paid  by  the  respective  em- 
ployers. Other  reports  of  holidays  and  kind  approaches 
to  occasional  equality  of  social  life  reach  us  from  the 
regions  of  the  factories.  We,  who  live  at  a  distance, 
have  heard  the  wings  of  the  press  flapping  over  us,  with 
poetry  on  them,  mingled  with  the  eloquent  joy  of  Ser- 
jeant Talfourd  at  finding  the  hard-handed  hard-working 
men  of  Manchester  taking  boyhood's  play,  aud  boy- 
hood's name  to  the  play,  of  the"  Saturday  half-holiday." 
The  same  press,  on  the  same  day,  w  ith  the  same  wings  ; 
to  wit,  supplements,  double  supplements,  and  addi- 
tional supplements  to  the  double,  brought  us  from  Lon- 
don— London  having  inhaled  it  as  if  by  a  breath  from 
Manchester — Jerrold's  speech,  with  its  simile,  already 
illustrious,  of  the  polar  bear  on  the  polar,  ice,  the  bear 
and  the  ice  drifting  into  lighter  and  warmer  latitudes  ; 
and  the  poor  beast,  used  to  darkness,  howling  and 
roaring,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  coming  together — fit 
type  of  the  bears  of  human  kind,  who  have  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light. 

Wc  have  heard,  too,  of  Lcdair,  of  Fans,  giving  a 
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hundred  workmen,  and  upwards,  a  share  in  the  profits  of 
his  business,  on  the  principle  and  in  the  faith  that  lie 
himself  would  have  higher  profits  because  they  would 
become  better  workers  and  better  men.  All  these 
things,  indicating  human  progress,  have  come  upon  us 
from  the  cities  and  from  the  marts  of  trade  within  a  few 
weeks. 

But  in  those  few  weeks  we  have  also  heard  from  Dor- 
setshire that  "  an  experiment "  was  made  by  George 
Eankes,  Esq.,  M.B.,  and  his  agricultural  friends,  to  dine 
labourers  and  landowners  in  the  same  room ;  and 
farther,  we  have  heard  that  the  experiment  was  success- 
ftil.  But  again  we  have  heard  from  other  quarters  that 
it  was  a  shabby  thing  to  put  the  labourers  at  a  side 
table  by  themselves,  and  dismiss  them  as  soon  as  they 
had  eaten  their  dinner  and  given  "  three  cheers  for  the 
gentlemen."  Comparisons  have  been  made  between 
the  sociality  of  the  men  and  masters  of  Dorset  and  the 
sociality  of  the  men  and  masters  of  Oldham,  in  Lan- 
cashire. 

Now  I  have  never  been  inclined  to  admire  the  wis- 
dom of  Mr.  George  Baukcs — not  his  political  wisdom — 
but  I  think  in  this  dinner  experiment  he  has  not  been 
fairly  treated.  To  compare  the  working  men  of  Old- 
ham— who,  many  of  them,  in  the  experience  of  public 
meetings  become  public  men,  while  in  years  they  arc 
little  beyond  boys ;  who  all  of  them  associate  together 
through  boyhood  and  manhood  in  the  direction  of 
societies, assemblies,  and  deliberative  meetings — to  com- 
pare them  with  the  farm  labourers,  who  have  no  expe- 
rience in  public  association  (unless  it  be  the  experience 
of  disaster,  when  Dorsetshire  labourers  associated,  and 
were  dispersed  by  transportation)!  to  compare  the  fac- 
tory workers — who,  being  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of 
managing  their  masters  by  associative  experience,  and 
who  at  last,  in  friendship,  treat  their  masters  to  their 
hospitality — with  the  secluded  and  excluded,  the  clodded 
and  clayed,  farming-men  of  Dorsetshire,  is  wholly  un- 
fair. But  as  you  will  see  in  my  next  letter,  even  land- 
owners and  land-labourers  associate  together,  with  a 
liberality  and  kindness  on  one  side,  and  independence 
and  enjoyment  on  the  other,  not  surpassed  anywhere 
else  by  any  other  people.  I  have,  at  least,  seen  one 
such  assemblage  ;  and  it  is  because  I  have  seen  it  that 
I  have  given  the  quotations  in  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Wall's  addresses  at  Stockbridge. 

If  any  gentleman  can  contend  at  an  agricultural  din- 
ner that  it  is  not  desirable  to  mingle  people  together 
who  do  not  desire  to  be  mingled,  he  can  best  ajf'uid  to 
do  so.  He  asks  to  preserve  the  separate  dinners,  because 
he  knows  the  parties  on  each  side  prepared  to  dine,  are 
not  prepared  to  meet.  But  he  holds  a  festival  with  his 
own  labourers  and  poorer  neighbours,  because  he  and 
they  are  prepared  to  meet,  and  can  enjoy  the  meeting. 

THIRD  LETTISH. 

Mr.  Wall's  Festival  at  Norman  Court. 

This  occurred  on  Friday,  the  17th  of  September.  I 
was  at  that  time  attending  the  Boor  Law  inquiry  at 
the  Andovcr  workhouse.  Andover  is  11  or  12  miles 
from  Norman  Court,  and  10  miles  from  the  village  of 
Broughton.  That  village  is  lour  miles  or  thereabout 
from  Norman  Court.  Hearing  of  the  festival,  I  came 
across  the  country  to  see  it.  Not  knowing  anywhere 
else  to  go  to,  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  Broughton  ;  and 
I  wish  I  may  never  have  worse  ;  I  should  like  to  see 
all  who  can  appreciate  good  accommodation  as  well 
quartered  as  I  have  been  at  the  village  inn  there. 

On  the  16th,  the  day  before  the  festival,  the  rain 
poured  and  the  wind  blew  ;  cloud  careered  after  cloud, 
and  blast  warred  with  blast.  Still  cooks  cooked,  car- 
penters hammered,  tents  were  erected  ;  and  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Broughton  on  one  side,  and  West  Tytherley 
and  West  Dean  on  the  other,  preparations  were  going 
forward  in  boiling  and  roasting  to  supply  the  respective 
tents  of  the  innkeepers  in  the  park,  only  second  in  mag- 
nitude to  the  roasting  and  boiling  at  the  squire's  man- 
sion in  the  park.  But  large  as  they  were,  they  were 
second  to  that ;  the  cooking  there  was  on  a  scale  of 
great  compass. 

The  reason  why  the  innkeepers  of  the  villages  had 
tents  in  the  park  was,  that  more  people  were  expected 
to  come,  and  did  come,  than  the  mansion  could  hold  ; 
and  because,  on  a,  former  occasion,  several  thousands  of 
strangers  had  been  there  more  than  provision  had  been 
made  for,  or  were  invited  ;  and  who,  though  admitted 
to  the  tables  so  long  as  anything  remained  on  them, 
only  displaced  others  who  had  been  invited  ;  all  of 
them  saying,  if  they  had  only  been  able  to  get  some- 
thing to  buy  to  eat,  the  staying  to  sec  the  sports  and 
the  grand  fireworks  at  night,  would  have  been  more 
agreeable. 

This  year  Mr.  Wall  issued  tickets  to  all  who  had 
been  invited  to  dine  amounting  to  about  101)0,  and 
better  accommodation  was  therefore  secured.  The 
sports,  consisting  of  every  variety  of  healthful,  pleasing, 
and  harmless  games,  were  open  to  every  one  who  came, 
no  matter  of  what  rank,  nor  from  whence. 


The  morning  of  the  17th  dawned,  and  was  fair  and 
clear.  For  ten  days  and  nights  there  had  been  rain  and 
wind — sometimes  more  ofthe  one  than  of  the  other,  but 
always  less  or  more  of  both.  As  already  said,  on  the 
previous  day  was  a  storm.  This  morning  was  agreeably 
bright  and  fine.  A  few  drops  came  on  once  or  twice 
before  the  sun  had  risen  high  ;  but  the  sun  himself,  so 
pleasant  upon  the  holiday-goers,  seemed  to  say,  as  they 
said — 

"  What  a  shame  !  we  ought  to  have  no  rain  to-day.' 
And  then  the  rain  said,  "  Well,  then,  I  shall  go  some- 
where else  :"  and  it  shrunk  within  its  clouds,  and  they 
bundled  themselves  up  and  mounted  upon  a  high  and 
dry  wind,  and  rode  away. 

Having  breakfasted  at  the  Greyhound,  or  the  Hare 
and  Hound,  or  the  Dogs — lain  not  sure  which  it  is,  but 
the  traveller  who  likes  a  good  breakfast,  the  freshest  of 
watercresses,  and  eggs  and  bread  and  butter,  and  coffee 
and  cream,  will  not  make  any  mistake,  as  it  is  "  the 
house  of  the  village — having  breakfasted,  and  read 
while  at  breakfast  the  printed  rules  of  that  day's  vege- 
table, fruit,  and  (lower-show,  the  competitors  in  which 
were  all  to  be  labourers  living  in  cottages  rented  from 
Mr.  Wall,  in  Broughton,  the  two  Tytherleys  (East  and 
West)  for  which  show  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
scale  of  premiums  were  aw  arded — having  breakfasted 
and  also  read  at  breakfast  the  catalogue  of  the  Norman 
Court  Lending  Library,  which  library  consists  of  500  or 
more  volumes,  provided  at  Mr.  Wall's  expense,  the  only 
qualifications  to  obtain  which  is  a  desire  to  read,  and  a 
request  to  be  allowed  to  borrow  a  book — the  books  con- 
sisting ofthe  best  periodical  and  serial  works  ofthe  day, 
and  of  the  standard  works  in  religious,  moral,  and 
scientific1  biographies,  poetry,  instructive  tales,  and  so 
forth;  having  also,  when  at  breakfast,  listened,  as  I 
have  often  done  since,  not  only  in  Broughton,  but  in  all 
the  villages  aud  districts  around  Norman  Court,  to  the 
respectful,  grateful,  almost  reverential  remarks  on  Mr- 
Wall,  as  a  kind  landlord  aud  liberal  helper  of  all  who 
need  a  rich  man's  help — as  .an  employer  of  many  men, 
and  a  payer  of  good  wages — as  the  protector,  not  oidy 
ofthe  living,  but  of  the  dead — the  restorer  of  grave- 
stones of  churchyards  and  of  churches — having  break- 
fasted, read,  and  listened  toall  these  things,  I,  with  some 
other  friends,  drove  off  in  a  "  trap"  for  Norman  Court. 

Up  Broughton-hill,  westward,  wc  toiled,  one  or  two 
getting  out,  that  the  horse  might  have  less  toil ;  up 
Broughton-hill,  a  portion  of  the  chalky  ridge  crossing 
the  country,  wc  went  and  got  to  the  top  of  it,  and  upon 
the  old  Roman  road  from  Winchester  to  Salisbury, 
(Winton  to  Sarum),  locally  called  the  "Devil's  Walk, '' 
which  road  in  part  was  altered  and  amended  by  the 
Socialists  of  Harmony  Hall,  who  are  now  in  difficulties 
with  their  property,  difficulties  which  some  venerable 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  villages  say  were  to  be  ex- 
pected to  befall  anybody  who  meddled  with  the 
"Devil's Walk  »"  havingsurmountcd  Broughton-hill.  and 
left  the  wide  expanse  of  woodless  farm  fields  behind 
turning  only  round  to  look  down  upon  Broughton  in 
its  nest  of  trees  for*  a  minute,  and  upon  the  three 
Wallops,  in  their  bourne  farther  north,  and  upon"Lcn- 
nard's  Grove"  (the  cross  roads  which  so  named  tell 
their  own  talc,)  between  us  aud  the  villages  ofthe  Wal- 
lops, we  looked  westward  aud  southward,  into  a 
country  all  different  from  that  east  aud  north  of  us.  A 
succession  of  woodlands,  now  in  hollows  and  now  on 
heights  ;  now  with  open  fields,  and  elsewhere,  with 
winding  glades  ;  now  humble  and  copse-like,  and 
again  lofty  and  majestic,  lay  before  us  and  below  us, 
over  a  distance  of  six  miles,  bounded  by  another  bold 
range  of  chalky  hills,  resembling  that  which  wc  had  just 
come  over. 

By  turns  we  w,cnt  down  and  again  up  ;  to  the  left 
and  to  the  right,  and  on  forward,  turning  again  and 
again.  Elderly  men  and  women  were  standing  aside  to 
let  ns  pass  in  the  narrow  woodland  roads,  or  setting 
down  to  rest  themselves  with  their  baskets  of  vegetables 
which  they  were  carrying  to  the  show.  Boys  with  clean 
"  smocks"  on,  or  new  jackets,  were  pushing  on  as 
fast  as  they  had  breath  to  Norman  Court,  and  shouting 
as  we  passed  ;  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  rich 
and  poor — most  of  the  rich,  who  had  horses  at  home 
walking  as  well  as  the  poor,  lest  there  might  be  no 
stabling  for  all  the  horses  expected  there  ;  all  these 
peopled  the  roads  ;  and  each  gave  the  other  joy  of  the 
line  day,  as  they  journeyed  onward. 

To  linger  long  enough  to  tell  how  the  ripening  filberts 
hung  upon  the  bushes  which  bordered  us  in  clusters  ; 
how  the  glittering  wet  in  the  morning  sun  gave  fresh- 
ness to  the  autumn  leaves  ;  how  the  dark  woods  towered 
aloft,  and  the  stealthy  rays  ofthe  sun,  as  if  it  crept  into 
a  solemn  cathedral  silently  and  softly  to  worship  ;  to 
linger  long  enough  to  describe  all  these  would  be  to 
leave  neither  space  nor  time  for  what  is  coming. 

We  arrived  near  the  front  of  the  mansion,  command- 
ing a  magnificent  view  southward  over  woods  and  mea- 
dows, and  fields ;  dells,  eminences,  openings,  thickets, 


and  through  noble  park  trees,  amid  which  the  carriage- 
roads  led  off,  and  lost  themselves.  On  the  side  of  the 
mansion  next  us,  extending  over  a  dozen  acres  or  so 
backward,  and  now  on  our  right  hand,  was  a  green 
smooth  sward  embosomed  in  lofty  lines  of  trees,  theso 
lines  being  but  the  front  rank  men  of  deep  thickets.  Into 
this  we  turned,  and  drove  to  the  tent  of  Mr.  Lane, 
from  Broughton,  which  stood  fronting  downward  and 
towards  us. 

On  our  right  han  d,  at  entering  under  the  trees,  was  the 
sign  of  the  Lion,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  from  West  Dean  ; 
and  half-way  up,  in  front  of  the  trees,  was  the  Black 
Horse,  Mr.  Eowkes,  from  West  Tytherley.  Varieties  of 
other  smaller  tents  with  confectionary,  and  exhibitions 
of  natural  curiosities  and  such  like,  were  in  the  interme- 
diate spaces.  But  the  grand  attraction  were  two  tents  of 
Mr.  Wall's,  on  the  left  hand  side,  near  the  centre  ;  one 
was  for  the  show  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  ;  and 
the  other  was  a  kind  of  store,  at  which  Mr.  Wall 
himself  presided,  furnished  with  a  variety  of  fancy 
and  useful  articles,  to  be  given  as  prizes  to  those  who 
might  win  them  at  such  games  as  archery,  for  which 
there  were  six  targets,  with  bows  and  arrows  in  abun- 
dance ;  such  games  also  as  cricket,  and  nearly  all 
kinds  of  ball  playing,  puff  and  dart,  quoits,  hurdle 
racing,  leaping,  and  so  on.  There  were  generally  such 
chances  as  12  shots  for  a  penny  ;  the  men  attending  to 
the  targets,  &c,  receiving  the  pennies,  and  giving  a 
ticket  to  the  winners,  who  carried  it  to  Mr.  Wall,  and 
received  prizes  according  to  its  amount.  If  it  was  a 
2s.  Gd.  or  3s.  ticket,  there  would  be  a  silk  handkerchief, 
aud  a  knife  perhaps,  or  a  hat,  or  a  waistcoat.  For  tho 
children  there  were  swings  and  roundabouts  ;  and  ropes 
with  seats  on  them  were  suspended  between  the  vene- 
rable trees,  that  young  people  who  wished  to  swing 
might  swing  there. 

The  vegetable  and  fruit  show  was  exceedingly  good, 
and  would  have  done  credit  to  many  professional  gar- 
deners. It  certainly  did  credit  to  Mr.  Wall's  cottagers, 
of  whom  about  100  were  competitors.  The  judges 
were  Mr.  White,  the  gardener,  at  Norman  Court,  and 
two  other  gentlemen,  whose  names  I  now  forget.  The 
beautiful  fuchsias,  and  other  flowering  plants  from  the 
cottage-windows,  showed  favourably  for  the  domestie 
neatness  and  taste.  So  did  the  garden  products  tell  for 
cottier  industry.  But,  if  all  dwellers  in  humble  houses 
had  as  good  dwellings  and  gardens,  with  as  good  a 
squire,  and  as  good  a  steward  between  them  and  the 
squire,  as  they  have,  there  would  be  more  comfort  and 
more  industry  exercised  to  obtain  it  throughout  England 
than  there  now  is. 

As  visitors  arrived,  some  in  carriages,  some  in  vans, 
and  some  in  holiday  waggons,  others  in  gigs  and  trap- 
carts,  from  distances  varying  from  one  to  ten  miles, 
those  who  were  known  had  tickets  given  them  by  Mr. 
Sergeant,  the  land-steward,  to  the  dinner.  A  yeoman 
cavalry  band,  in  their  uniform,  mounted  about  and 
played  music,  which  the  woods  re-echoed,  or  would  have 
re-echoed,  had  there  been  less  din  of  human  voices,  and 
a  lower  breeze  of  wind.  There  were  several  policemen 
of  the  county  constabulary  on  the  ground,  but  as  it  was 
observed  at  the  time,  every  man  was  his  own  constable  -, 
no  mischief  was  done. 

The  chief  dinner  was  spread  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
mansion  twice,  from  250  to  300  dmingcach  time.  The 
great  body  of  the  people,  however,  dined  in  the  tents 
on  the  green,  having  tickets  which  paid  for  their  admis- 
sion and  their  fare.  Each  party  dining  in  the  court 
passed  into  the  mansion,  and  went  through  the  splendid 
suite  of  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  by  way  of  exit.  On 
a  former  occasion,  the  house  was  left  open  to  every  per- 
son indiscriminately.  They  did  no  wilfid  damage,  but 
there  being  many  thousands  of  them  going  in  and  out 
for  a  whole  day,  they  did  damage  to  elegant  furniture, 
whether  intending  it  or  not.  On  that  occcasion,  a  gen- 
tleman staying  on  a  visit  with  Mr.  Wall,  had  left  his 
bedroom-door  open,  not  expecting  that  any  of  the 
strangers  would  penetrate  there  ;  also,  he  left  his  money 
in  sovereigns,  and  his  jewellery  lying  open  on  his  tabic. 
The  staring  wondcrers,  who  had  never  before  been  in 
such  a  house,  went,  hundred  after  hundred,  into  that 
room,  as  well  as  into  others  ;  but  there  was  not  there, 
nor  in  the  house,  a  single  act  of  theft  committed.  Yet 
these  people  had  the  full  compliment  of  poachers,  petty 
thieves,  and  loose  reputations  among  them  ;  persons  who 
were  honest  against  their  inclination,  because  they  saw 
aud  felt  they  were  trusted. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Mi-.  Wall  sat  down  at  one 
of  the  tables,  but  did  not  preside  ;  the  presidency  and 
several  Other  offices  of  honour  devolved  on  some  of  tho 
principal  tenants  and  the  farm  steward.  The  domestie 
servants,  from  the  house-steward  downward,  waited  on 
and  served  the  visitors  with  alacrity  and  kindness  ;  as 
much  so,  indeed,  as  if  tho  kind  spirit  of  their  master  was 
thoroughly  infused  into  them. 

On  Mi-.  Wall's  health  being  given,  he  delivered  a 
short  address,  thanking  the  people  for  coming  to  see  him 
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and  dine  with  him,  anil  hoping  to  see  them  again  and 
again,  and  to  see  a  closer  bond  of  friendship  established 
between  persons  of  all  ranks  than  there  ever  yet  had 
been. 

The  spoils  upon  the  green  went  on.  Every  minute 
some  prize  was  won  at  one  or  other  of  the  games.  The 
floor  of  the  tent  in  which  the  vegetable  show  had  been 
■was  boarded  for  dancing,  with  a  platform  for  the  band. 
Accordingly  there  was  dancing.  And,  when  night 
closed  in,  there  were  fireworks  ;  and  these  were  on  a 
scale  of  grandeur  rarely  excelled,  if  ever  excelled  at  all. 
Artists  of  first-rate  ability  were  brought  from  London 
to  conduct  their  exhibition.  Fire  balloons  went  oil'  and 
away  ;  and  rockets  went  up  and  shot  off,  and  showered 
down  brilliancies  that  illumined  the  wondering  coun- 
try While  the  multitudes  gazed  and  admired,  devices 
in  tire  of  all  shapes  and  colours,  and  of  many  mean- 
ings, succeeded  each  other,  rockets  firing  all  the 
time,  with  a  magnificence  that  would  have  made 
Vauxhall  clap  hands  and  shout.  But  there  was 
little  shouting  here,  and  not  a  hand  was  clapped. 
The  excessive  wonder  at  such  prodigies  done  in  fire 
constrained  to  silence.  And  the  silence  of  the  human 
tongues  xpst  all  the  deeper,  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  fire-worke  all  the  greater,  that  the  black  shadows 
of  the  trees  started  back,  and  struggled  to  be  out  of 
sight,  eacfi  bcliind  his  own  tree,  as  if  affrighted  ;  while 
the  lofty  ^ranches  showed  themselves  in  the  red  glare 
and  in  the  Blue,  as  if  the  giants  of  the  forest  stood  with 
heads  erect  and  hair  on  end. 

The  fireworks  at  ,Norman  Court  were  sublime  ;  and 
the  people  who  looked  upon  them,  upwards  of  2000  in 
number,  seemed  at  a  loss  whether  to  have  most  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Wall  for  his  kindness,  or  most  admiration  for  his 
unrivalled  liberality.  They  gave  him  the  best  return 
they  could  give  ;  they  went  all  to  their  homes,  without 
mishap  or  disturbance,  all  pleased  with  the  day's  enter- 
tainment, and  pleased  with  one  another.  The  only  ex- 
ception, if  so  it  may  be  called,  was  that  some  of  the 
labourers  from  the  railway,  farming  through  West  and 
East  Dean,  from  Salisbury  to  Bislu>pstoke,  came  up  at 
night,  after  leaving  off  work,  and  seemed  as  if  "  they 
would  not  go  home  till  morning."  But  even  they,  con- 
sidering they  were  "  navvies,"  were  not  so  far  amiss. 

Oxl  who  has  Whistled  at  the  Plough. 
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Westminster. — It  appears  the  Westminster  constituency 
ha3  greatly  improved  since  the  last  election  ;  the  number  of 
voters  on  "the  householders'  list  at  the  last  election  was  9614 
the  number  on  the  same  list  of  the  forthcoming  register  is 
1 1,440,  being  an  increase  of  18  'ti.  This  increase  has  been 
affected  by  continuous  attention  to  the  register  every  year 
since  the  last  election.  Some  of  the  overseers  have  been 
compelled  to  insert  the  names  of  the  occupiers  of  small 
houses  in  the  rate-book,  and  on  the  list  of  voters ;  others, 
however,  still  persevere  in  setting  the  law  at  defiance,  by 
keeping  the  occupiers  of  compounded  houses  off  the  rate- 
book. The  result  of  the  revision,  which  is  no  test  of  the 
state  of  the  new  register,  is  as  follows  : — Free  Trade  claims 
allowed,  88  ;  Monopolists  claims  allowed,  14  ;  Free  Trade 
objections  sustained,  151  ;  Monopolists  objections  sustained, 
20'J.  A  great  number  of  those  who  had  claimed  to  be  rated 
were  put  on  the  list  of  voters,  and  were  not  objected  to,  and 
do  not  therefore  appear  in  the  account. 

Hertford. — Free  Traders  struck  off,  10;  Monopolists 
ditto,  28k  Monopolists  added,  0  ;  Free  Traders,  ditto,  23. 
Free-trade  gain,  10. 


Death  or  J.  R.  Giubs,  Esq. — The  Liberal  and  Free- 
trade  party  have  sustaintd  a  loss  by  the  death  of  John  Bolls 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  the  able  editor  of  the  Aylesbury  News  and 
Bedford  Xews,  which  papers  have  obtained  popularity  by 
their  zealous  and  untiring  advocacy  of  Liberal  and  Free- 
trade  principles,  and  their  unflinching  exposures  of  the  evil 
workings  of  the  game  laws.  The  deceased  (who  was  but  'il 
years  of  age)  had  been  long  known  as  a  political  writer  of 
sound  and  correct  views,  and  the  articles  emanating  from  bis 
pen  have  ever  been  forcible  and  convincing.  It  is,  indeed, 
lamentable  that  so  promising  an  advocate  should  have  been 
thus  cut  off  in  his  youth  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  usefulness 
and  activity.  He  has  left  a  widow  and  young  family  to 
raourn  their  irreparable  loss,  afflicted  parents  to  grieve;  and 
by  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  will  his  decease  be 
long  felt.  He  died  at  his  residence  at  Aylesbury  on  Friday 
afternoon  last. — From  a  Correspondent. 

Windsor  Election.—- The  nomination  is  fixed  to  take 
place  on  Saturday,  and  the  polling  on  Monday  next. 

Representation  of  Worcester.— The  rumour  of  the 
probable  elevation  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  (the  Liberal  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  of  Worcester)  to  the  House  of  Lords  is 
again  in  circulation,  and  a  succession  of  similar  principles  is 
talked  of  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Edw.  Holland,  of  Dumbleton, 
Gloucestershire  (a  large  landowner  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  part  of  Worcestershire;.  Mr  Holland  was  formerly 
one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  is  well 
known  as  an  advocate  for  extending  tbe  leasing  system  in 
farming.  He  is  also  favourable  lo  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  is  a  subscriber  to  tbe  League  fund.  It  is  thought 
he  would  have  a  better  chance  for  the  county  than  the  city 
representation.  He  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  farmers  in 
■  the  eastern  part  of  tbe  county.— Qlobc. 

Bread  Stuffs.— We  regret-  to  see  that  this  odious  Ame- 
rican term  is  finding  its  way  into  our  agricultural  reports, 
and  instead  of  speaking  of  grain,  of  which  so  much  of  the 
public  food  is  derived,  we  are  told  continually  in  the  English, 
*<  well  as  H>e  Irish  and  Scotch  papers,  of  "  the  material  rise 
wfncli  has  already  taken  place  in  the  value  of  bread  stuffs" 
instead  of  in  tbe  value  of  bread,  or  in  the  value  of  grain.— 
Leedt  Mercury. 


HONESTY  THE  BEST  POLICY. 
The  Corn  Law  has  begun  to  act.  For  the  first 
time  since  its  enactment,  in  1842,  the  protective 
law  has  fulfilled  the  object  of  its  framcrs.  Pro- 
vidence bas  visited  this  country  with  a  deficient 
harvest,  and  the  Corn  Law  is  about  to  convert 
deliciency  into  famine.  It  has  already  caused  a 
scarcity.  It  has  operated  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion in  this,  country  of  a  store  of  grain,  the  produce 
of  foreign  land.  Already  is  tbe  agricultural  labourer, 
with  a  numerous  family,  complaining  that  all  his 
wages  go  to  purchase  it  be  An.  The  comforts  of  the 
artisan  and  tbe  skilled  labourer  are  abridged,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  further  abridgment. 
Tbe  prosperity  of  trade  and  manufactures,  which 
was  recently  bailed  as  the  source  of  so  many  bene- 
fits to  agriculture,  is  in  hazard,  and  may  vanish 
altogether  under  the  effects  of  sucli  another  season 
as  that  just  past.  And  bow  stands  the  farmer  ? 
An  intelligent  and  experienced  farmer  in  tbe  west 
of  England  said  a  few  days  since  to  a  friend  of 
ours,  "You  may  think  we  (tbe  farmers)  are  making 
great  profits  now,  but  I  assure  you  that  is  not  tbe 
case;  though  the  price  is  high  to  tbe  consumer,  the 
quantity  of  wheat  is  so  deficient,  and  its  quality  so 
inferior,  that  we  shall  not  do  so  well  as  we  did  last 
year  with  a  good  crop  and  lower  prices." 

And  this  wo  believe  to  be  true ;  for  if  the  farmer 
were  to  balance  the  account  of  all  be. pays  for  pro- 
tection and  all  be  receives  from  protection,  be  would 
in  most  cases,  find  himself  a  positive  loser  by  the 
system. 

Let  us  call  the  attention  of  tbe  farming  com- 
munity to  the  actual  state  of  the  corn  trade,  and 
tbe  permanent  influence  it  is  likely  to  have  upon 
the  business  of  husbandry.  And  in  entering  upon 
tins  review,  let  us  remember  that  if  tbe  agricul- 
turists could  be  permanently  benefited  by  a  law 
which  produces  artificial  scarcity  of  food,  they  would 
profit  by  an  injustice.  Their  gain  would  be  derived 
from  a  dfrect  robbery  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Then-  wealth  would  be  derived  from  the  poverty, 
not  tbe  prosperity,  of  their  customers.  Like  usurers, 
they  would  be  devouring  those  they  profess  to  feed. 
We  know  enough  of  British  yeomen  to  say,  that 
where  they  understand  "protection,"  they  spurn 
gains  thus  obtained.  And  farmers  do  now  in  a  great 
measure  understand  the  questions  involved  in  the 
protective  system.  Were  it  necessary  we  should  con- 
fidently appeal  to  the  farmers'  sense  of  justice  from 
their  desire  of  gain  ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
making  any  such  appeal ;  for  in  this  instance,  as  in 
all  others,  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  The  high 
prices  the  farmers  are  now  receiving — where  in  fact 
they  are  receiving  them — only  enable  them  to  meet 
their  "  protection"  rents,  tithes,  &c,  out  of  the  com- 
paratively low  produce  which,  under  their  present 
insecure  tenures,  they  are  able  to  raise.  They  are 
working — aye,  and  in  chains  of  the  most  galling 
kind — for  their  landlords,  not  for  themselves.  Tbe 
present  is  a  crisis  in  the  condition  of  husbandry  on 
which  much  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  farmers 
depends.  That  the  Corn  Laws,  whatever  may  be 
thefr  other  merits  or  dements,  arc  the  main  source 
of  the  hazard  and  uncertainty  which  attend  the 
naturally  steady  business  of  a  farmer,  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted.  "Let  the  question  be  settled,  let  us 
know  what  we  are  about,"  arc  now  the  universal 
demands  of  all  intelligent  farmers.  And  that  the 
question  can  be  settled  otherwise  than  «by  Free 
Trade,  the  wildest  monopolist  will  scarcely  assert, 
And  the  question  ir,  likely  to  be  settled.  Yet  there 
is  still  a  strong  and  numerous  section  of  tbe  land- 
holders, represented  in  the  Cabinet,  it  is  said,  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  have  determined  to  resist 
this  settlement  to  the  uttermost.  They  care  not  for 
tbe  welfare  of  the  community;  they  disregard  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  agriculturists  for  a  firm  basis 
for  their  business  calculations ;  they  think  only  of 
maintaining  the  semi-feudal  system  under  which 
the  farmers  of  England  have  been  ground  down  to 
the  dust.  Now  then  it  is  the  intcrestno  less  than  the 
duty  of  farmers  to  lend  their  aid  to  put  down  this 
faction;  a  faction  which,  after  all,  only  uses  its  poli- 
tical influence  for  aristocratic  and  selfish  ends.  lew 


farmers  will  forget  how  the  "  protection  "  agitation 
of  1844  ended  in  places  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
poor  relations,  and  a  silver  salver  for  Mr.  Baker,  his 
grace's  instrument.  The  political  landlords  then 
used  the  farmers;  and  there  are  some  signs  that  the 
same  faction  intend,  if  they  can,  to  use  the  fanners 
again.  Notten  daysago,  a  gentleman  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  making  a  visit  of  disco  very  to  No.  1 7,  Bond- 
street,  to  ascertain  whether  the  "  Central  Protection 
Society"  had  even  a  nominal  existence.  Nothingless 
than  ocular  proof  could  satisfy  him  that  even  a  door- 
plate  and  a  live  secretary  told  that  the  society  was  in 
being.  On  Wednesday  last,  however,  an  advertise- 
ment appealed,  dated  from  the  "  room  in  Bond- 
street,"  and  signed  by  the  secretary,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  another  attempt  is  about  to  bo 
made  upon  the  farmers'  gullibility.  So  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  whose  leading  articles  have  lately  been  of 
the  doleful  cast,  has  returned  again  to  a  style  of 
vigorous  assertion  and  its  former  contempt  of  vul- 
gar facts,  which  bespeak  an  intention  of  onco 
more  doing  battle  for  monopoly.  Farmers,  how- 
ever, have  had  enough  of  their  "  friends,"  and  will 
not  be  easily  moved  again  to  shout  for  high  rents 
and  yearly  tenures. 

We  have  expressed  adoubtwbetherthe  farmers  gene- 
rally are  really  getting  any  vastly  high  prices,  although 
the  consumers  are  paying  at  a  dear  rate  for  their 
bread ;  and  tbe  two  are  quite  consistent,  without 
imputing,  as  the  Post  does,  all  sorts  of  rogueries  to 
tbe  millers  and  bakers.  Competition  will  effectually 
prevent  those  tradesmen  from  getting  any  extraor- 
dinary profits ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  never 
get  such  good  profits  when  prices  are  high  as  when 
they  are  moderate.  The  Mark  Lane  Express  says, 
"There  is  a  clifference  of  at  least  20s.  per  quarter 
between  tbe  best  and  worst  samples  of  this  year's 
produce,  which  plainly  proves  how  wretched  must 
be  tbe  quabty  of  the  latter."  And  from  the  samo 
authority  we  learn : 

"  The  very  inferior  quality  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wheat  of  this  year's  growth  has  hitherto  prevented  the  duty 
receding  more  than  a  step  or  two,  and  from  present  ap- 
pearances it  is  questionable  whether  the  article  will  for  some 
time  be  admissible  below  12s.  per  quarter" 

And  again : 

"Had  the  quality  of  the  new  produce  been  only  tolerably 
good,  tbe  duty  would  undoubtedly  ere  now  have  fallen  to  10s. 
per  quarter,  or  perhaps  lower,  in  the  regular  course  of  things, 
t/iefiner  sorts  of  red  having  for  some  weeks  past  been  sell- 
ing at  70s.  and  upwards,  whilst  choice  samples  of  white  have 
realised  as  much  as  80s.  per  quarter  at  several  of  the  princi- 
pal consuming  markets.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  there- 
fore how  bad  must  be  the  quality  of  the  common  runs,  to 
have  kept  the  general  average  below  60s,  per  quarter  ;  such 
has,  however,  been  tbe  case,  the  last  weekly  return  for  the 
kingdom  being  only  59s.  Sd.  per  quarter." 

Now,  good  first  rate  flour  cannot  be  made  from  the 
wheat  of  this  year's  growth  without  a  considerable 
mixture  of  old  wheat,  or  of  wheat  grown  in  a  drier 
climate;  and  as  tbe  Corn  Laws  exclude  foreign 
wheat,  millers  are  compelled  to  give  exorbitant 
prices  for  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  old  and 
dry  wheat  which  is  to  be  obtained.  Dry  wheat  they 
must  have  ;  and  therefore,  though  the  few  who  hap- 
pen to  hold  it  may  make  great  profits,  the  great  mass 
of  farmers,  who  have  only  this  year's  crop  to  sell,  get 
less  than  they  would  obtain  if  millers  could  buy  dry 
wheat  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  consiuner  can  only 
give  a  certain  price  lor  flour ;  and  the  miller,  in 
order  to  manufacture  it  at  that  price,  must  give  so 
much  less  for  the  damp  wheat,  in  consequence  of  the 
exorbitant  sums  ho  is  compelled  to  pay  for  dry  sam- 
ples. We  happen  to  have  before  us  bread  made  from 
wheat  of  this  year's  growth — good  heavy  wheat,  selling 
for  04s.  a  quarter,  which  was  well  got  in  after  re- 
maining a  considerable  time  in  the  field.  This  was 
ground  for  the  grower  without  any  mixture  of  dry 
wheat ;  and  the  bread,  though  sweet  and  wholesome, 
is  close  and  .dark.  .  No  miller  could  venture  to  malto 
such  flour  for  sale ;  his  article  must  eontain  at  least 
one  third  of  flour  made  from  dry  wheat,  bought 
perhaps  at  75s.  or  80s.  a  quarter. 

Now,  had  there  been  a  good  supply  of  dry 
wheat  in  the  market,  as  wotdd  have  hap- 
pened had  the  trade  in  com  been  free,  tho 
miller  could  have  given  the  farmer  a  better 
price  for  his  damp  wheat  of  this  year's  growth. 
Much  of  the  wheat  of  the  present  year  sells  for  less 
than  its  intrinsic  value,  estimated  by  its  weight  of 
flour,  because  its  condition  is  so  bad,  that  tbe  miller 
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must  use  a  very  large  proportion  of  high  "  protec- 
tion" priced  dry  wheat  to  produce  marketable  Hour. 
At  this  moment  a  large  importation  of  (by  foreign 
wheat  would  tend  to  raise  the  prices  of  inferior 
conditioned  wheat  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer, 
while  the  consumer  would  get  his  Hour  and  bread 
at  lower  rates.  Such  considerations,  and  similar 
practical  examinations  of  the  real  circumstances 
of  the  corn  and  provision  trades,  will  satisfy  farmers 
that,  to  use  the  words  of  j\lr.  Huskisson,  "Mono- 
poly is  not  always  profit." 


A  STALE  TRICK. 

It  is  an  old  and  not  very  ingenious  device  amongst 
those  who  are  detected  in  attempts  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  goods  of  other  people,  to  try  to  divert 
attention  by  raising  an  outcry  against  a  third  party- 
Yet  to  this  seedy  shift  it, appears  the  monopolists  are 
now  driven ;  for  wc  see  that  the  Morning  Post,  after 
stating  that  "no  one  pretends  that  wc  have  not  enough 
of  corn,"  and  that  there  is  "  nothing  urgent"  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  goes  on  to  say,  "people  get 
alarmed  at  the  London  pride  of,  the  loaf  of  bread,  but 
that  is  really  a  had  criterion  of  the  pressure  of  the  price 
of  wheat  u]mjii  the  people  throughout  the  country." 
And  why,  think  ye,  rentiers?  Because  the  fault  all 
lies  with  the  bakers  !  !  !  ! 

The  tiniG  was  when  under  the  paternal  despotism  of 
the  Turks,  some  of  the  finest  regions  of  the  world 
became  so  ruined  and  dcpopalated  that  the  fertile  lands 
failed  to  produce  food  for  the  people  ;  and  When  the 
people  murmured,  the  eastern  despot,  with  an  anxiety 
to  shift  the  blame  similar  to  that  which  actuates  the 
Post,  told  the  people  to  hang  the  bakers.  Accordingly 
the  bakers  were  hanged,  yet  the  price  of  bread  did  not 
fall  in  consequence.  Then  the  people,  with  a  discri- 
minating intelligence  which  we  commend  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Post,  hanged  the  sultan. 

Sec  the  .Posts  incitement  to  hang  the  bakers  : 

"  Instead  of  setting  up  a  clamour  for  the  overthrow  of 
British  agricultural  protection  because  the  four-pound  loaf 
costs  lOd.,  it  would  be  much  more  just  to  inquire  how  much 
of  that  l'Od.  is  received  by  the  producer  of  the  wheat,  and 
bow  much  may  possibly  be  the  undue  profits  of  those  who 
come  between  tlie  wheat  producer  and  the  bread-eater. 
These  charges  would  weigh  with  equal  pressure  upon  the 
broad-consumer  whether  wheat  was  bought  fro-m  the  import- 
ing merchant  or  from  the  cultivator  of  our  own  soil." 

We  have  elsewhere  referred  to  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  compel  the  makers  of  Hour  and  bread  to 
charge  a  much  higher  proportionate; price  for  the  manu- 
factured article  than  the  farmer  gets  for  his  raw  grain  ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  high  price  caused  by  a  very  limited  sup- 
ply of  dry  foreign  wheat.  This  is  directly  and  solely  attri- 
butable to  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  millers  and  bakers 
have  just  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  they  have  with 
causing  Turkish  misrule.  But  it  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
tectionists that  the  blame  should  be  cast  anywhere  ex- 
cept in  the  right  quarter.  They  arc  in  a  state  of  alarm 
because  the  public  is  disposed  to  pat  the  saddle  upon 
the  right  horse,  and  the  prime  minister  is  not  disin- 
clined to  draw  the  girths. 

This  is  the  array  of  figures  by  which  tlie  Post  hopes 
to  stir  up  the  public  mind  to  the  point  of  hanging  the 
bakers  : 

"A  quarter  of  wheat  of  average  quality  produces  313  lbs. 
of  tine  iloitr,  lOlbs.  of  seconds,  Sllbs.  of  thirds,  771bs.  of 
bran,  and  in  tlie  dust  and  dirt  brushed  away  from  the  wheat 
about  li5lbs.  weight  of  each  quarter  is  lost  We  have,  bow- 
ever,  313lbs.  of  line  flour.  The  sack  of  fine  flour,  which 
weighs  '.'siilhs.,  produces  80  loaves  of  bread  of  4lhs.  each. 
ThQ  produce  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  therefore,  gives  about  !)(> 
41b.  loaves  of  the  finest  quality.  These,  if  sold  at  I0d.  each, 
would  produce  80s.,  leaving  still  lOllbs.  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat  to  be  sold  for  inferior  purposes.  Now,  by  the  returns 
for  the  week  ending  25th  October,  the  price  of  wheat  was 
59s.  Sd.  the  quarter,  and  the  average  of  the  six  preceding 
weeks  upon  which  the  duty  was  Struck,  was  5(is.  Set  per 
quarter.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that,  the  London  public  pay 
80s.  for  the  fine  flour  produce  of  80s.  worth  of  wheat, 
b-aving  l  Ollbs.  of  the  coarser  pails  to  be  sold,  and  added  to 
the  80s," 

This  looks  imposing ;  hut  is  it  true  ?  Let  any  one 
invest  60s.  in  the  purchase  of  wheat— he  can't  get  dry 
w  heat  for  less  than  70s.  or  80s.  a  quarter — get  it  ground 
into  flour  without  admixture,  and  then  make  it  into 
bread',  and  let  him  see  whether  he  will  put  in  his  pocket 
the  tempting  profit  promised  by  the  Post. 

Now  we  don't  speak  without  warrant,  for  we  have 
tried  it.  And  it,  is  obvious  that  the  array  of  figures 
posted  by  the  "Central  Society"  proves  too  much,  for 
the  profit  there  said  to  be  derived  from  a  quarter  of  60/5. 
wheat,  would  show  a  royal  road  to  fortune  for'uot  a  few 
enterprising  bakers  who  would  sell  at  lower  prices. 
Why  don't  Richmond  ami  Company  open  a  baker's 
shop  at  17,  Bond-street,  and  recruit  the  funds  of  the 
"Central  Society,"  by  proving  practically  the  ''.'undue 
profits"  of  the  bakers?  Wc  cannot  help  com- 
mending tins  scheme  to  his  grace,  and  suggesting  that 


perhaps  one  side  of  the  shop  might  be  profitably  de- 
voted to  the  sale  of  Scotch  salmon  ! 

Now  let  us  suggest  to  our  readers,  agricultural  and 
others,  producers  as  well  as  consumers  of  wheat,  that  we 
may  learn  something  from  the  practice  of  the  Turkish 
populace  ;  and,  without  first  perpetrating  the  wrong  of 
hanging  the  bakers,  the  unwilling  agents  of  scarcity,  let 
us  repeal  at  once  and  for  ever  the  cause,  and  the  only 
cause,  of  scarcity  or  apprehended  scarcity  in  this 
country,  every  law  which  restricts  or  "regulates"  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn. 


LECTURES  FOR  LANDLORDS. 

There  maybe  a  vast  body  of  "  useful  knowledge" 
adapted  for  the  consideration  of  the  landed  gentry 
drawn  from  the  speeches  M  the  agricultural  associations 
of  this  season.  For  instance,  at  the  Chertscy  Meeting,  in 
Surrey,  Mr.  Trotter,  M.F.,  said  : 

"  He  must  congratulate  them  that  the  country  bad  last 
year  produced  quite  sufficient  food  for  the  population  with- 
out foreign  assistance;  and,  when  he  took  into  consideration 
the  great  increase  in  that  population,  he  thowihl  it  was  a 
very  cheering  fact,  and  he  bad  no  doubt  that  if  they  con- 
tinued the  same  course  of  skill  and  exertion  which  they  bad 
hitherto  pursued,  they  should  always  be  able  to  achieve  the 
same  result." 

True,  Mr.  Trotter  ;  but  how  is  it  when  the  year  does 
not  produce  food  enough  for  the  population,  as  happens, 
perhaps,  two  or  three  years  out  of  five  ?  However,  when 
legislators  talk  in  this  fashion,  it  is  plain  they  sec  the 
way  in  which  the  wind  blows.  Col.  Challoner  on  the 
same  occasion  afterwards  went  more  closely  to  the  real 
question  : 

"  He  agreed  with  the  Hon.  Member  in  his  opinion,  that 
the  hind  was  able  to  produce  sufficient  food  for  the  popu- 
lation, but  it  could  not  be  done  without  great  labour,  great 
exertions,  and  in  some  counties  entirely  turning  over  a  new 
leaf.  They  should  recollect,  that  although  their  population 
was  increasing  enormously,  their  quantity  if  land  was  still 
the  same,  and  it  was  only  bi/  increasing  its  fruitfuliiess  that 
they  could  hope  to  supply  food  for  their  population.  Some 
gent'emen  talked  of  bringing,  pool  laud  into  cultivation,  but 
be  was  of  opinion  this  would  never  answer,  because  he  knew 
the  expense  of  doing  so,  and  that  it  would  never  pay  unless 
corn  was  at  high  prices  ;  which  be  thought  they  could  not 
see  again  in  this  country,  unless  it  were  the  result  of  scar- 
city, which  Clod  forbid  should  ever  be  the  case.  He  had  told 
them  on  a  former  occasion,  that  they  must  not.  rely  upon 
what  they  termed  protection  ;  they  must  rely  upon  them- 
selves, and  they  might  rely  upon  it  that  the  time  would  come 
when  they  would  hare  none,  and  mould  be  compelled  t»  de- 
pend upon  their  own.  exertions.  It  might  he  next  year,  it 
might  he  10  years,  but  they  might  depend  on  it  the  time 
would  come  ;  and  be  called  upon  tbem,  therefore,  to  be  upon 
their  guard,  and  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  if  they  were  told 
some  morning  that  next  year  there  would  be  no  Com  Lairs. 
He  had  mi  fear,  but  even  then  they  would  be  able  to  culti- 
vate their  land  profitably  if  they  exerted  themselves.  He 
bad  been  recently  in  Scotland,  and  be  saw  land  which  for- 
merly only  produced  five  sacks  of  corn  an  acre,  from  which 
five  quarters  were  now  thrashed.  Supposing,  therefore, 
that  the  former  quantity  fetched  tiOs.,  the  farmer  would  be 
better  off  with  the  increased  quantity  if  it  only  fetched  40s. 
He,  therefore,  repeated  that  he  bad  no  fear  that  if  they  were 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  those  enactments  which  they  con- 
sidered a  protection,  that,  they  should  still  he  able  to  culti- 
vate the  land  with  sufficient  profit  to  themselves,  give  good 
wages  to  their  labourers,  and  a  remunerating  rent  to  their 
landlord." 

Then  spoke  Mr.  Wells,  a  large  farmer  ;  and,  as  usual, 
gave  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  actual  state  of  inferior 
husbandry.    He  said  : 

"  That  a  great  many  observations  bad  been  made  about 
improving  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  but  he  thought  the 
position  of  the  tenant  ought  also  to  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration. (" Hear,  hear"  and  cheers.)  If  the  tenant  bad  as- 
sistance from  the  owners  of  the  soil  he  could  do  much  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  bis  labourers,  but  the  bad  covenants 
under  which  they  now  held  laud  prevented  them  from  doing 
so.  They  had  no  inducement  to  improve  ;  they  were  bound 
down  to  a  certain  course  of  cropping  under  all  circumstances, 
and  which  lie  must  call  a  most  stupid  system  ;  and  he  hoped 
their  landlords  would  take  these  matters  into  their  conside- 
ration, and  render  their  tenants  assistance.  They  bad  many 
grievances  to  complain  of,  which  acted  as  a  bar  to  improve- 
ment. There  was  the  useless  timber,  the  game — (Hear, 
hear) — although,  happily,  they  were  not  much  troubled  with 
that  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  and  many  other  things  in  which 
the  landlords  might  render  their  tenants  esseutial  assistance; 
and  until  this  teas  done,  they  amid  not  expect  that  tenant 
farmers  would  exert  themselves.  ("  Hear,  hear,"  and 
Cheeks.") 

Mr.  Briscoe,  a  landowner,  also  gave  an  excellent  com- 
ment on  the  same  text.    He  said  : 

"  As  some  observations  had  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
protection  afforded  to  British  agriculture,  he  might  be  ex- 
cused for  saying  that  be  rejoiced  to  hear  landlords  give  their 
opinions  respecting  in, for  it  hud  always  hern  his  opinion 
that  it  was  mure  a.  landlord's  than  a  tenant's  auestiou. 
(CnEKns. )  He  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  landlord  to  give 
assistance  and  support — and  that  not  scantily,  either — to  his 
tenant.  (Cheers.)  He  tdso  thought  that  all  those  unwise 
restrictions  in  leases  that  bad  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wells, 
and  which  prevented  the  tenant-farmer  from  exercising  bis 
skill  and  ability,  and  from  making  esc  of  those  scientific  ex- 
periments which  were  so  advisalilc,  might  to  be  done  air  ay 
wilh.  (  Hear,  hear.)  So  far  as  regarded  himself,  lis  would 
inform  them  that  a  short  time  back  be  had  the  pleasure  of 
signing  a  lease  for  one  of  his  tenants,  ill  which  there  was  not 
a  single  condition  or  restriction,  except  that  the  premises 
should  be  kept  in  repair.  (Cheers.)  An  old  tenant  of  bis 
bad  .some  time  ago  made  to  him  a  similar  observation  to  that 
of  the  gallant  Colonel,  namely,  that  ho  expected  shortly  there 
would  he  no  protection  ;  anil  he  told  him  in  reply  that  should 
such  au  event  occur,  he  would  be  happy  to  gi\e  hint  a  lease 


by  which  the  rent  should  depend  on  the  prices.  (Great 
cheering.)  He  should  be  ready  to  do  so,  and  be  thought  no 
landlord  ought  to  object ;  it  was  perfectly  fair  to  both  parties. 
If  corn  fell,  the  rent  wsuld  fall  with  it ;  and  if  it  rose,  the 
rent  would  rise  also.  (Cheers.)" 

Mr.  Newman,  a  farmer,  and  one  of  the  judges  of 

ploughing,  also  said  : 

"  He  concurred  with  Mr.  Wells  in  the  opinion,  that  there 
could  never  be  any  permanent  improvement  unless  the  Inn, I 
lords  cameforward  and  assisted  their  tenants,  and  have  them 
a  better  tenure  of  their  land.  (Hear,  bear.)  Under  the 
present  system,  a  tenant  was  induced  to  get  all  that  he  could 
out  of  his  bind,  during  the  latter  period  of  his  holding  it ; 
and  it  took  the  new  comer-in  five  years  to  bring  it  round 
again,  so  that  eight  years  were  lost.  Under  the  six  months' 
tenure  it  was  impossible  to  think  that  a  farmer  would  make 
improvement,  lie  might  have  a  good  landlord  upon  whom 
be  could  depend;  but  landlords,  like  tenants,  would  die,  and 
fresh  ones  come  in  their  place ;  and  worse  thau  all,  fresh 
agents,  who  would  look  over  the  land,  and  if  they  found  it 
in  a  good  state  would  turn  out  the  tenant  at  six  months'  no- 
tice, perhaps  to  bis  utter  ruin,  and  put  a  friend  of  their  own 
in  his  place.  (' Hear,  bear,' and  cheers.)  If  the  farmer  had 
a  security  for  bis  holding,  he  would  always  farm  up  to 
the  mark,  and  thus  render  it  better  for  the  landlord,  the 
tenant,  and  the  labourer.  (Cheees.)" 

That  the  public  and  general  expression  of  such  senti- 
ments arc  due  to  ;hc  exertions  of  the  League  is  to  us  a 
source  of  pride  and  gratification  ;  for  of  all  things  wc 
desire  to  see  the  farmers  emancipated  from  that  de- 
plorable tlnaldoni  they  now  endure. 

The  following  practical  testimony  in  favour  of  leases, 
or  rather  of  the  necessity  of  leases  to  improvement,  was 
given  at  Freston  by  Mr.  Scott,  a  Scotch  farmer,  brought 
into  Lancashire  by  Mi-.  Clifton  : 

"If  any  marked  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
district  bad  taken  place  since  their  last  meeting  in  conse- 
quence of  their  different  system  of  management,  they  must 
attribute  it  entirely  to  Mr.  Clifton,  who  was  the  means  of 
bringing  them  to  Lancashire,  as,  had  he  not  granted  them 
leases  on  fair  and  liberal  terms,  none  of  them  would  have 
been  here.  At  their  last  meeting,  be  took  the  liberty  of 
stating,  in  opposition  to  what  fell  from  Colonel  Rawstorne, 
bis  opinion  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  leases ;  and  be  took 
this  opportunity  of  again  stating  that  he  did  not  thiulc  any 
substantial  improvements  need  be  expected  in  the  general 
agriculture  of  this  or  amy  other  district  before  the  land- 
owners were  prepared  to  follow  Mr.  Clifton's  example,  ami 
grant,  leases  on  the  same  liberal  terms  ;  as  no  tenant-at-will 
is  warranted  in  laying  out  his  capital  on  the  improvement 
of  another  man's  lands,  unless  lie  has  security  for  reaping 
some  advantage  from  it.  In  short,  no  sensible,  calculating 
tenant  will  do  it,  and  no  right-thinking,  well-informed  land- 
lord will  expect  it,  as  the  necessary  outlay  to  put  land  in  a  fit 
state  of  profitable  cultivation  is  far  beyond  what  most  people 
are  aware  of,  and  certainly  much  too  great  a  risk  without 
having  at  least  a  chance  of  getting  it  back.  (Applause.)" 

He  pointed  out  some  of  the  defects  in  the  farming  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  said  no  improvement  could  be 
made  till  the  land  had  been  drained  and  much  stock 
kept,  and  added  : 

"But  this  system  of  fanning  was  attended  with  a  very 
serious  outlay  of  capital,  and  the  question  seemed  to  be  who 
was  the  proper  party  to  bear  the  necessary  expense  of  put- 
ting the  land  into  a  fit  state  for  profitable  tillage.  His  opi- 
nion was,  that  if  landowners  were  prepared  to  giant  leases 
on  fair  and  libertd  terms,  they  would  not  find  much  difficulty 
in  letting  their  lauds  to  tenants  of  capital  and  enterprise, 
who  would  manage  matters  as  they  ought  to  be;  but,  if  land- 
owners were  not  prepared  to  do  this,  they  must  continue  to 
submit  to  their  estates  being  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  or 
adopt  the  only  alternative  of  improving  their  lands  them- 
selves.   (Applause.)  " 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Garnett,  jun.,  said  : 
"  He  hoped,  however,  he  should  yet  see  the  land  covered 
with  corn  instead  of  rushes.  In  Scotland  he  had  seen  on 
one  side  of  the  road  a  beautiful  crop  of  corn,  and  on  the 
other  nothing  but  heath.  This  was  entirely  the  effect  of  in- 
dustry and  skill ;  and  to  such  an  extent  bad  the  improve- 
ment of  land  been  carried  in  that  country,  that  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh,  when  the  leases  upon  a  part  of  his  estates  re- 
cently expired,  was  able  to  re-let  Jus  forms  at  an  advance  pf 
,"U  per  cent,  on  the  old  rent." 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  report  of  the  inspectors  of 
farms  made  to  the  Ashton  (Lancashire)  Society,  that 
the  farmers  arc  beginning  to  find  they  can  do  without 
"  protection" — that  they  can  best  protect  themselves  by 
exertion  and  industry. 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  their  general  report  of  last  year,  the 
inspectors  remarked  upon  a  feeling  of  depression  which  was 
observable  among  some  of  the  farmers  of  this  country.  It 
seemed  in  many  instances  to  have  checked  enterprise,  and 
thrown  a  chilly  damp  upon  all  improtement.  They  are 
happy,  however,  to  observe,  that  it  has  now  mainly  passed 
away.  The  farmer  begins  to  perceive  more  and  more,  that, 
by  management,  industry,  and  outlay,  all  difficulties  may 
be  overcome ;  but  that,  without  these,  neither  difficulty  can 
be  mastered,  nor  good  effected.  While,then,  the  inspectors 
admit  that  much  has  been  done,  and  is  now  in  progress,  they 
would  remind  the  tenantry  that  much  yet  remains  undone. 
They  would  urge  thcin  to  go  on  with  spirit  and  enterprise, 
and  assure  the  farmer,  that  if  lie  so  acts_,  he  cannot  fail  of 
prosperity  and  success.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  stands 
still,  or  falls  back,  in  the  general  competition  which  is  now 
so  greatly  increasing,  be  may  rely  upon  it,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  maintain  even  bis  present,  position.  While  the 
manufacturer  is  improving  his  machinery,  the  farmer  must 
not  neglect  improvement  iu  his  sphere  of  action  ;  and  while 
one  farmer,  from  spirit  and  management,  gives  increased 
productiveness  to  his  hind,  his  neighbours  must  follow  in  his 
steps,  and  keep  pace  with  him,  or  it  is  evident,  to  the  plainest 
reason,  they  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  the  race  of  compe- 
tition." 


Rise  in  the  Price  or  Bread. — In  consequence  of 
the  recent  advance  in  flour,  the  incorporation  of  bakers  in 
this  town  have,  this  week,  raised  the  price  of  bread  to— line 
lib.  loaf  lOd. ;  coarse,  do.  Ud. — Kilimrnocl:  Jlera/d, 
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THE  CORN  TRADE  AND  THE  CROPS. 

(From  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  ) 

Three  weeks  of  unusually  fiue  weather  has  enabled  farmers 
in  the  north  to  save  a  large  quantity  of  grain,  which  at  the 
close  of  last  month  was  almost  given  over  as  totally  lost. 
That  the  quality  of  much  of  the  com  lately  carried  must  be 
indifferent  cannot,  when  the  repeated  dreucbings  it  has  un- 
dergone be  called  to  mind,  be  for  a  moment  questioned  ;  still 
it  has  been  got  in,  Aid  will  therefore,  in  some  way  or  other, 
help  to  furnish  food  for  man  or  beast,  which,  considering 
the  deficiency  of  the  crop  of  wheat  as  a  whole,  and  the  ex- 
tensive failure  of  potatoes,  is  something  gained.  This  slight 
improvement  in  our  prospects  has  uot  been  without  it:i  in- 
fluence on  the  trade,  and  farmery  having  (as  is  usual  at  this 
period  of  the  year)  thrashed  out  pretty  freely,  a  check  has 
been  given  to  the  upward  movement  in  prices. 

So  far  from  it  having  been  discovered  that  the  yield  of 
wheat  is  better  than  expected,  complaints  of  the  number  of 
quarters  procured  from  a  given  quantity  of  straw  are  becom- 
ing more  general  in  proportion  as  thrashing  is  proceeded 
with  ;  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  of  at  least  -<!0s. 
per  quarter  between  the  best  and  the  worse  samples  of  this 
year's  produce  proves  plainly  how  wretched  must  be  the 
quality  of  the  latter.  Meanwhile  the  investigations  which 
are  being  proceeded  with,  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  potato 
disease,  have  brought  notluug  to  light  which  warrants  us  in 
stating  that  the  alarm  on  that  subject  is  ill-founded  ;  indeed 
the  reports  from  all  quarters  are  of  a  nature  to  confirm  our 
worst  fears  ;  and  however  quiet  the  trade  may  at  present  be, 
we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  apprehension  that  prices 
of  bread  stuffs  will  ultimately  rise  to  a  point  threatening 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  very  inferior  quality  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wheat  of  this  year's  growth  has  hitherto  prevented  the  duty 
receding  more  than  a  step  or  two,  and  from  present  appear- 
ances it  is  questionable  whether  the  article  will  be  for  some 
time  admissible  below  lis.  per  quarter ;  this  is  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  tardy 
manner  in  which  the  duty  diminishes  will  give  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  law  grounds  for  raising  an  outcry  which  may 
have  some  effect  on  our  expediency  minister.  There  has 
lately  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  an  Order  in  Council  to 
admit  corn  free;  and  though  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
such  project  is  contemplated,  still  it  indicates  the  course  of 
public  feeling.  Had  the  quality  of  the  new  produce  been 
only  tolerably  good,  the  duty  would  undoubtedly  ere  now 
have  fallen  to  10s.  per  quarter,  or  perhaps  lower,  in  the  re- 
gular course  of  things,  the  finer  sorts  of  red  baring  for  some 
weeks  past  been  selling  at  70s.  and  upwards,  whilst  choice 
samples  of  white  have  realised  as  much  as  60s.  per  qr.  at 
several  of  the  principal  consuming  markets.  It  may  readily 
be  conceived,  therefore,  how  bad  must  be  the  quality  of  the 
common  runs,  to  have  kept  the  general  average  below  60s. 
per  qr.  Such  has,  however,  been  the  case,  the  la3t  weekly 
return  for  the  kingdom  being  only  50s.  2&.  per  qr.  All  the 
wheat  lately  received  from  abroad  has  therefore  been  landed 
under  lock,  and  that  which  may  still  come  to  hand  is  likely 
also  to  be  stored  in  bond,  importers  feeling  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  sooner  or  later  a  foreign  supply  will  be  needed,  and 
that  ultimately  they  will  be  enabled  to  enter  their  property  at 
a  very  low  duty,  notwithstanding  the  opposing  influence  of 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  new  wheat.  In  one  respect  at  least 
the  law  of  1828  was  more  favourable  for  the  consumer  than 
the  present  enactment,  for  after  prices  had  risen  to  a  certain 
point  the  duty  came  off  rapidly ;  and  though  this  was,  we 
must  confess,  a  strong  temptation  to  tamper  with  the 
averages,  yet  it  had  this  benefit,  that  when  there  was  real 
necessity — such  as  we  believe  there  to  be  at  present — the 
impost  was  speedily  reduced  sufficiently  to  induce  importeis 
to  enter  for  consumption. 

At  Mark  Lane  the  trade  in  wheat  has  been  extremely  dull 
this  week,  which  must  be  partly  attributed  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  rumour  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  viz., 
the  ministerial  intention  of  opening  the  ports.  Foreign 
free  wheat  has  moved  off  very  tardily  throughout  the  week  ; 
holders  have,  however,  refrained  from  pressing  sales,  and 
quotations  have  remained  nominally  unaltered.  By  the 
official  account  just  published,  it  appears  that  the  total  stock 
of  wheat  in  bond  in  the  kingdom  consisted  on  the  10th  Oct. 
of  543,666  quarters,  whereof  207,874  quarters  were  in  the 
port  of  London. 

With  oats  the  market  has  been  sparingly  supplied,  the 
total  quantity  winch  has  come  to  hand  up  to  this  (Saturday) 
evening,  including  5181  qrs.  from  abroad,  amounting  to 
only  14,012  qrs. 


Stockholm,  Oct.  21.— Although  the  harvest  on  the  whole 
has  been  an  average  one,  it  has  nevertheless  entirely  failed 
in  some  parts,  particularly  in  Upland. 

Foreign  Corn. — The  following  is  extracted  from  a 
letter  dated  Mayence,  October  27 : — "  Our  corn  market  is 
rising  daily,  and  prices  are  now  at  a  height  so  as  to  create 
alarm.  Wheat  has  been  paid  to-day  at  ISt  per  matter;  rye, 
llff.;  barley,  8f. ;  oats,  Of.  per  matter,  cash;  and  even  at 
those  prices  holders  are  unwilling  to  sell.  At  Strasburgh 
S4f.  to  :57f.  per  lOOks.  has  been  paid  for  wheat.  There  have 
been  shipped  to  the  Upper  lihine  since  this  year's  crop 
20,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  prices  would  rule  much  higher 
had  not  the  countries  on  the  Maine  produced  an  unusually 
large  quantity.  To  follow  the  measure  of  the  other  German 
states,  our  government  (Hesse)  has  prohibited  the  exporta- 
tion of  potatoes.  Since  eight  days  the  potatoes  in  our  vici- 
nity have  begun  to  rot  on  the  ground  as  well  as  in  the  pits, 
and  even  in  the  granaries.  Tin's  refers  only  to  the  white 
sorts  ;  the  red  ones  are  sound  as  yet,  hut  I  am  afraid  they 
will  equally  be  attacked." 

Chop  Extraokhisaby.— Mr.H.Itawcliffe.Longtoi),  shop- 
keeper, has  had  this  year,  on  a  small  extent  of  ground,  lying 
to  the  south  side  of  his  house,  about  '■'<  >  perches,  or  there- 
abouts, of  oats,  which  have  been  so  productive  us  to  yield  the 
extraordinary  quantity  of  three  loads  and  five  score  (2401b. 
to  the  load)  of  meal,  being  after  the  rate  of  rather  better  than 
17  loads  to  the  acre. — Preston  Guardian. 

Kkcbuitiho  ix  Scotland. — It  appears  that  in  the  midst 
of  our  present  prosperity  our  canny  countrymcu  are  not  at 
all  actuated  by  the  pugnacious  spirit  which  bos  been  cha- 
racteristic of  ourselves  and  aucestors  for  the  last  1000  years. 
An  officer  and  whole  recruiting  staff  had  been  despatched 
from  Woolwich  to  Scotland  early  in  the  summer,  to  recruit 
for  the  I'.oyal  Artillery,  and,  wonderful  to  say,  they  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  procuring  a  single  individual  to  join  this 
distinguished  corps.  Some  attribute  this  strange  fact  to 
the  reduction  of  the  retiring  pension  from  a  shilling  to  six- 
pence a-d  ay.  We  have  some  hope  that  it  is  proof  in  some 
sort  that  our  countrymen,  even  those  who  enlist  for  soldiers, 
5&      pr"SIK:rcms  l'tacc  t0  Wftr  m  shape,— (ilirlina 


THE  POTATO  PLAGUE. — REPEAL  OF  THE 
CORN  LAWS. 
{From  the  Morning  Chronicle.) 

Those  peculiarities  in  the  case  of  Ireland  which  especially 
call  for  prompt  action,  wo  have  noticed  on  a  former  occasion. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  before  the  frost  blockades  those 
northern  ports  which,  so  far  as  Europe  is  contented,  we  must 
look  for  our  chief  supplies  of  the  coarser  species  of  griun, 
every  week  is  precious.  We  must  also  entreat  attention  to 
the  singularly  insidious  character  of  that  mysterious  calamity 
which  now  threatens  that  wretched  country  with  the  worst 
horrors  of  famine.  We  already  know  enough  to  justify  the 
most  distressing  apprehensions  ;  but  we  likewise  know  that 
we  do  not,  and  at  present  cannot,  know  all.  The  potato 
plague,  or  murrain,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  which 
is  now  devastating  Ireland,  is  described  by  the  Government 
commissioners  as  "  as  an  enemy  jcAo.sk  history  arid  habits 
are  but  yet  imperfectly  knoun."  Nothing  is  perfectly 
known  of  this  enemy,  but  that  its  ravages  arc  of  immense  and 
unascertainable  extent — that  it  attacks,  on  the  shortest  no- 
tice, both  growing  and  housed  crops  which  were  previously 
considered  safe — that  the  most  promising  signs  of  vegetable 
health  may  turn  out  to  be  utterly  deceptive — and  that  the 
enemy  is  beyond  measure  difficult  to  dislodge  from  a  soil  of 
which  it  has  once  token  possession.  Is  this  an  enemy  to 
trifle  and  temporise  with  ?  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Minis- 
ter to  whose  anxious  inquiries  his  own  agents  return  such 
an  answer  as  this — so  full  of  dismal  certainties,  and  sugges- 
tive of  dire  possibilities  should  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
prayer  of  wretched  and  affrighted  millions,  but — 
"  Let  the  law  takes  its  course." 

We  are  almost  ashamed  to  allude  to  considerations  which, 
in  the  view  both  of  statesmanship  and  of  humanity,  should 
now  be  held  undeserving  even  of  a  passing  thought.  Yet 
we  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  the  class  interests  to  which 
protection  professedly  ministers  can,  at  all  events,  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  now  from  the  boldest  and  most  sweep- 
ing of  measures.  All  objections,  or  pretences  of  objection, 
to  "  sudden "  change,  are  nullified  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  season.  The  change  now  would  not  be  sudden. 
The  utmost  that  any  change  could  effect  would  be  to  main- 
tain something  like  the  status  quo.  Though  an  Order  in 
Council  slid  down  the  scale  to  zero  to-day,  and  an  Act  of 
Parliament  fixed  it  there  to-morrow,  farmers  are  secure  of 
their  "  remunerating  prices."  The  landlords  may  make 
themselves  quite  easy  on  the  score  of  a  possible  superabun- 
dance. Tamboff  itself  is  effectually  put  liors  dc  combat. 
The  men  who  dread  a  corn  invasion  now  are  of  that  genus 
of  alarmists  who  would  have  cried  "  fire  "  at  the  general  de- 
luge. Even  the  poor  agricultural  labourer,  whom  they 
dread  "  throwing  out  of  employment,"  is  provided  for  too. 
The  railways  will  take  care  of  him,  if  only  Government  will 
take  care  of  the  railways,  and  of  that  which  keeps  railways 
going. 

We  have  only  further  to  add,  that,  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment  loudly  call  for  prompt  measures  to  meet  a 
pressing  need,  the  state  of  the  public  mind  requires  that 
such  measures  should  be  sweeping  and  final.  Something 
must  be  done,  and  if  less  than  everything  be  done,  it  will  be 
but  a  new  incentive  to  agitation.  If  compromise  were  de 
sirable,  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  possible.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  too  shrewd  an  observer,  and  too  sagacious  an  inter- 
preter of  the  signs  of  public  opinion,  to  imagine  that  the 
spirit  which  spoke  last  week  at  Manchester,  by  the  lips  of 
Mr.  Cobdcn,  and  still  more  in  the  enthusiastic  cheers  that 
welcomed  the  speech  of  the  League  leader,  and  most  of  all, 
in  certain  of  the  facts  which  that  speech  detailed,  can  be  laid 
to  rest  by  any  half  or  three-quarter  measure. 


Potato  D  isease. — From  a  Stockholm  letter  of  the  14th 
ult.,  we  learn  that  the  prevalent  disease  in  the  potatoes  has 
made  its  appearance  in  only  a  very  few  parts  of  Sweden  ;  but, 
as  the  crop  in  general  was  scanty,  the  government  had 
issued  an  interdict  against  the  exportation  of  potatoes  from 
November  1st  till  the  end  of  September  in  the  next  year. 

Potatoes. — East  Lothian. — Our  correspondent  says — 
"  I  am  sorry  at  not  having  anything  more  favourable  to 
report  respecting  the  potatoes,  as  those  that  were  taken  up 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  closely  covered  up,  are  in  many 
instances  away  to  a  pulpy  mass.  To  preserve  the  bulk  of 
the  crop,  therefore,  for  any  length  of  time  can  never  be 
thought  of.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is,  to  retard 
decomposition  as  long  as  possible,  until  they  are  used  up 
by  cattle,  &c,  and  to  secure  that,  let  them  be  put  in  long 
narrow  pits,  in  an  airy  but  cool  situation,  and  covered  with 
straw  alone ;  turn  frequently  over,  picking  out  those  that  are 
damaged.  A  little  quick-lime  would  be  au  advantage. 
Those  that  have  escaped  with  least  injury  are  the  Irish  cups. 
In  a  general  way,  the  finer  the  variety,  the  more  damage  has 
been  sustained." — Witness. 

Export  or  Potatoes. — Considerable  bustle  prevailed  at 
Dundee  harbour  last  week  in  shipping  potatoes  for  the  Con- 
tinent. Various  vessels  were  loading  with  this  staple  pro- 
duce, and  it  is  probable  that  several  more  will  be  put  in 
requisition  for  the  same  traffic. — Caledonian  Mercury. 

Potato  Crop  in  France. — Notwithstanding  the  alarm 
for  the  consequences  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  created 
in  France,  the  price  of  bread  for  the  next  fortnight  is  to 
remain  unchanged  in  Paris,  that  pf  the  first  quality  being  38 
centimes  the  kilogramme  (7£d.  for  the  lib.  loaf),  and  that  of 
the  second  quality  •'!<)  centimes. 

The  Leipsic  Fair. — The  fair  just  over  has  been  an 
excellent  one,  except  for  woollens  and  hogs'  bristles.  Very 
extensive  business  has  been  done  in  cloths  of  all  descrip- 
tions, at  higher  prices  than  those  which  ruled  last  year.  The 
produce  of  the  Zollverein  manufactures,  as  well  as  articles 
of  luxury  and  fashion,  were  in  great  demand.  Leather  sold 
freely  and  at  advanced  prices. — Frankfort  Postamts  Zcitung. 

New  Duties  in  the  Zollverein. — The  best-informed 
parties  in  this  country  feel  no  doubt  that  the  new  duty  of  "jO 
dolhu«  per  cwt.  on  figured  worsted  goods,  has  been  decided 
upon  by  the  Diet  of  the  Zollverein.  The  Allgerneine  Zeiluug 
tacitly  admits  that  an  article  in  the  Leeds  Mercury  of  the 
1 1th  ult.  is  true  in  its  facts,  but  it  represents  that  the  in- 
creased duty  on  worsted  goods  "  had  in  fact  already  been 
fixed  upon  in  the  session  of  1812,  but  that  by  a  false  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  brochi  it  had  not  then  been  put  in 
force."  This  is  true.  The  augmented  duty  was  then  only 
avoided  by  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  word  "  broche." 
The  German  press  seem  to  be  very  sore  that  the  first  news 
concerning  the  resolutions  of  their  Diet  should  have  reached 
them  this  year,. as  it  did  in  1812,  through  the  Leeds  Mer- 
cury, The  great  yam-consuming  and  dealing  towns  of  101- 
berfeld,  Berlin,  and  Leipsic  first  learnt  from  our  columns 
that  there  were  not  to  be  augmented  duties  on  cotton, 
worsted,  and  linen  yarns  ;  and  the  protectionist  Allgerneine 
Zeit  ung  calls  this  decision  a  triumph  of  Hie  English  party, — 
Leeds  Mvrcuri/, 


KEVIEW. 


British  Manufactures.  By  G.  Dodd,  Esq.  Knight's 
Weekly  Volume,  No.  70, 
At  the  present  moment,  the  question  of  foodis  ono 
of  such  absorbing  interest,  that  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  obtain  somo  information  respecting  the  ma- 
nufacture of  bread,  and  the  means  that  ere  some- 
times used  to  eke  out  the  supply  of  wheaten  Hour. 
Even  in  the  best  of  times,  fraudulent  bakers  are 
guilty  of  (idultcratiou : 

"In  making  loaves  of  an  inferior  quality,  potatoes  are 
frequently  used;  and  if  the  quantity  bo  small,  the  bread  is 
said  to  be  improved  thereby;  but  when  added  in  large  quan- 
tity for  fraudulent  purposes, which  is  sometimes  the  ease, 
the  bread  is  deteriorated.  The  existence  of  too  large  a 
quantity  of  potatoes  in  bread  may  often  be  indicated  by  the 
bread  crocking  and  crumbling,  by  its  soon  turning  sotir,  by 
adhering  to  the  knife  when  cut,  and  by  leaving  a  depression 
when  pressed  by  the  finger.  The  erroneous  impression  that 
tchite  bread  must  necessarily  be  belter  than  that  of  a  darker 
tint,  and  therefore  worth  a  higher  price,  frequently  offers  an 
inducement  to  the  baker  to  add  bleaching  ingredients  to 
his  bread,  in  order  to  produce  this  effect ;  for  no  lioni  ex- 
cept the  very  finest  will  produce  white  bread.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  taste  of  the  purchasers  is  partly  to  blame  for  the 
occasional  admixture  of  blenching  substances  in  the  bread. 
Alum,  ground  bones,  or  whiting,  are  among  the  ingredients 
occasionally  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  means 
whereby  the  employment  of  them  maybe  detected  are  said 
by  chemists  to  be  these  : — If  bread  contain  whiting  or  chalk, 
and  ifdilnted  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  on  it,  there  will  be  an 
effervescence  ;  but  there  will  be  no  deposit  when  pearlash  is 
added  to  the  filtered  solution.  If  ground  hones  he  con- 
tained in  the  bread,  and  diluted  muriatic  acid  be  poured  on 
it,  effervescence  will  ensue  ;  and  if  it  be  then  filtered  and 
pearlash  added,  a  white  heavy  deposit  will  be  precipitated. 
If  an  excess  ofidum  be  used  (a  very  small  quantity  improves 
the  bread),  pour  boiling  water  on  the  bread;  let  it  cool, 
and  then  press  out  the  moist'ire  ;  boil  it  away  to  one-third  ; 
when  cold,  filter  it  through  blotting  paper,  and  add  a  little 
muriate  of  lime  to  the  filtered  liquor.  If  a  miuhlir.ess  now 
appear,  an  excess  of  alum  may  be  suspected.  For  a  similar 
end,  persons  sometimes  use  an  excess  of  salt  in  their  bread, 
as,  by  absorbing  a  great  deal  of  water,  it  increases  the  Weight 
of  the  loaves  ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  grain  of  the  bread 
is  very  rough  ;  and  two  loaves,  on  being  parted,  generally 
part  uneven,  one  taking  away  a  portion  fro.n  the  other." 

In  various  parts  of  Britain,  End  st  11  more  on  the 
Continent,  other  kinds  of  grain  are  used  instead 
of  wheat : 

"  The  inquiries  of  practical  chemists  into  the  comparative 
nutritive  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  grain  have  shown 
that  wheat  possesses  the  largest  proportion  of  nutritive 
matter,  but  that  other  kiuds  are  also  capable  of  forming  very 
wholesome  bread.  Household  bread  and  lirown  bread, 
though  deemed  of  inferior  quality  to  wheaten,  are  still  made 
from  wheat  flour  mixed  more  or  less  with  bran.  The  Scotch 
peasantry,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  ate  very  little 
wheaten  bread.  They  used  to  mix  a  peck  of  oatmeal  with 
an  ounce  of  salt,  and  make  it  into  a  stiff  dough  with  water, 
then  form  it  into  flat  cakes,  and  afterwards  bake  it.  These 
oaten  cakes,  and  a  somewhat  similar  kind  made  from  barley, 
were  the  substitutes  for  leavened  or  fermented  bread. 

The  Cornish  miners  eat  bread  made  almost  wholly  of 
barley  instead  of  wheat.  In  some  parts  of  the  north,  peas- 
meal  mixed  with  oatmeal  has  occasionally  formed  the  mate- 
rial of  bread.  Parmentier,  the  French  chemist,  proved  that 
potatoes,  turnips,  horse-chesuuts,  briony-root,  and  other 
plants  were  capable  of  yielding  a  meal' which  might  be  made 
into  bread  more  or  less  wholesome.  In  some  cases  he  cut 
potatoes  or  turnips  into  slices,  dried  them  thoroughly, 
pounded  them,  and  then  mixed  them  with  grain-flour  ;  in 
other  cases,  the  potatoes  or  turnips  were  boiled,  mashed,  and 
in  that  state  mixed  with  the  flour.  A  huge  portion  of  the 
bread  used  in  America  is  made  of  one-half  maize  or  Indian 
corn,  and  one-half  barley,  with  o  leaven  of  wheat.  One 
measure  of  rice  with  two  of  barley  afford  a  wholesome 
bread,  as  do  equal  weights  of  barley  and  potato-pulp,  or 
equal  weights  of  wheat  and  rye.  Grain  of  rice,  the  pith  of 
the  sago-tree,  the  root  of  the  mandioc,  are  all  formed  in  va- 
rious ways  into  bread  in  Eastern  countries. 

"  From  these  details  it  appears  that  many  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  susceptible  of  conversion  into  a  material  for 
bread  more  or  less  sidubrious,  and  it  is  an  object  of  promi- 
nent importance  to  increase  this  list,  since  it  is  not  in  hu- 
man power  to  command  at  all  times  a  plentiful  return  for 
the  labour  which  the  husbandman  bestows  on  his  field  of 
corn." 

The  Americans  assert  that  the  hread  made  wholly 
or  in  part  from  Indian  com  is  more  strengthening 
than  that  hi  which  wheaten  flour  alone  is  used ; 
and  those  engaged  in  very  heavy,  work  prefer  the 
maize-bread.  The  late  William  Cobbett  was  also  a 
great  advocate  of  Indian  com,  and  he  was  very 
anxioustohave  it  substituted  for  the  potato.  Recent 
attempts  have  been  made  to  render  wood.alhnen 
tary,  and  the  experiments  have  now  become  import- 
ant inconsequence  of  the  deficiency  of  the  com  har- 
vest in  the  timber-growing  countries  of  Northern 
Europe.  The  experiments  were  made  by  Professor 
Autcnrieth,  of  Tubingen.  The  following  detail  of 
this  novel  mode  of boarding  a  family  is  very  curious: 

"  The  wood  is  first  thoroughly  stripped  of  its  bark,  and 
then  cut  transversely  into  thin  slices  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. These  slices  are  beaten  to  fibres  in  a  pounding-miil, 
and  then  mixed  with  the  sawdust  which  results  from  the 
cutting.  The  woody  particles  are  boiled  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  in  order  to  remove,  us  far  as  possible,  the  harsh 
and  bitter  principles  it  may  contain;  or  else  they  are  sub- 
jected for  a  long  lime  to  the  action  of  cold  water,  by  enclos- 
ing them  in  a  strong  sack,  and  beating  or  treading  the  sack 
in  a  rivulet.  The  wood  is  next  dried  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  or  to  the  heat  of  a  fire,  and  is  afterwards  ground  repeat- 
edly, till  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  rough  ilour. 

"  The  wood  (lour  is  then  formed  into  small  flat  cakes  by 
the  addition  of  water  which  has  been  rendered  slightly  mu- 
cilaginous or  gummy.  Professor  Autenrieth  employed  one 
ounce  of  the  roots  of  the  common  marshmallow,  which  ren- 
dered eighteen  quarts  of  water  sufficiently  mucilaginous  to 
uiuks  tour  pounds  uud  a  half  of  wood-Hour 'into  cakes.  The 
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cal<es  are  baked  until  tliey  nre  quite  dry  and  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour;  after  which  they  are  broken  up  and  ground 
repeatedly,  till  the  flour  will  pass  through  a  fine  bolting- 
cloth.  According  to  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  wood 
must  the  baking  aud  grinding  processes  be  repeated  more  or 
less  frequently.  When  birch  [is  employed,  the  labour  is 
much  shorter  than  with  beech  or  other  woods  of  a  more 
compact  kind. 

"  The  flour  thus  prepared  acquires  nearly  the  smell  aud 
taste  of  corn  flour,  but  "never  presents  the  same  appearance, 
being  never  white,  but  of  a  yellowish  hue.  It  does  not  fer- 
ment without  the  addition  of  some  leaven,  and  in  this  case 
sour  leaven  of  corn  flour  is  the  best.  With  this  it  makes  a 
spongy  and  perfectly  uniform  bread,  like  common  brown 
bread,  and,  when  thoroughly  baked,  is  said  to  have  abetter 
taste  than  the  bread  prepared  in  times  of  scarcity  from  bran 
and  husks  of  com.  The  addition  of  a  little  wheat-flour  is 
recommended  to  form  a  wholesome  bread  in  the  following 
manner  : — Two  pounds  of  wheat  flour  and  three  pounds  of 
sour  wheat  leaven  are  mixed  up  with  a  little  wood-flour  and 
milk,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours  in  a  moderately 
warm  place  to  rise  or  swell.  About  fifteen  pounds  of  lurch- 
wood  flour  and  an  additional  quantity  of  milk  are  then 
kneaded  in,  and  the  dough  is  rolled  out  into  thin  cakes. 
These  cakes  are  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  to  swell,  and 
are  then  well  baked  in  an  oven.  Thirty-six  pounds  of  bread 
may  be  produced  from  the  ingredients  mentioned  above. 

"  As  a  proof  that  wood-flour  is  both  soluble  and  nutritious, 
it  has  been  stated  that  starch  is  obtained  from  it  in  the  same 
way  us  from  wheat-flour,  which  with  boiling  -water  forms  a 
thick,  tough,  tenacious  jelly.  More  decisive  proofs  have 
ikewise  been  obtaineil  by  experiments  on  animals.  Professor 
Autenricth  tried  ils  ell'ects  on  a  young  dog.  He  kept  the 
dog  a  whole  day  with  only  water,  and  then  set  before  him  a 
gruel  of  indifferently  prepared  wood-Hour,  salt,  and  water. 
At  first  the  animal  ate  very  little  of  it,  and  in  the  evening 
was  very  weak  from  having  taken  so  little  food.  During 
the  night  he  ate  freely  of  the  gruel,  and  in  the  morning  be- 
came lively.  He  now  had  as  much  gruel  as  he  could  eat 
four  limes  a  day,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  appeared 
perfectly  reconciled  to  his  diet.  This  course  was  continued 
for  seven  days,  the  dog  remaining  in  health,  aud  even  ap- 
pearing to  grow. 

"The  Professor  next  tried  the  effects  of  the  wood-flour 
on  himsell  and  Ids  family.  They  used  it  in  the  form  of 
gruel,  soup,  dumplings,  and  pancakes,  all  made  with  as  little 
of  any  Other  ingredients  as  possible  ;  aud  not  only  did  they 
Buffet  no  inconvenience  from  this  kind  of  diet,  but  they  also 
found  it  palatable.  When  formed  into  bread,  as  before  de- 
scribed, Professor  Autenrieth  first  tried  its  ell'ects  by  eating  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  it,  with  weak  coffee,  for  breakfast.  The 
more  bread  he  ate,  the  rougher  and  more  unpleasant  did  it 
become  ;  his  throat  became  somewhat  constringed  and  his 
stomach  oppressed,  so  that  he  felt  convinced  at  the  time  that 
its  continued  use  would  prove  injurious  to  him.  At  dinner- 
time, however,  his  appetite  returned,  and  he  ventured  to  eat 
of  several  kinds  of  soup  made  of  this  flour.  Finding  no  in- 
convenience from  this,  he  ate  another  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bread  in  the  evening  with  some  milk,  and  no  longer  found 
any  repugnance  towards  it  or  subsequent  oppression.  lie 
slept  well,  and  arose  in  his  usual  health." 

"  According-  to  Von  Buch,  the  mode  of  making  bark- 
bread  in  Lapland  is  as  follows  : — When  young  and  vigorous 
fir-trees  are  felled,  the  tree  is  stripped  of  all  its  bark,  and  ;dl 
the  outer  parts  peeled  away,  except  an  innermost  rind,  which 
is  extremely  soft  aud  white.  This  is  hung  up  for  several 
days  in  the  air  to  dry,  and  is  afterwards  baked  in  an  oven, 
then  beaten  on  wooden  blocks,  aud  pounded  as  finely  as  pos- 
sible in  wooden  vessels.  The  meal  is  mixed  up  with  hexel, 
with  threshed-out  cars  of  corn,  or  with  a  few  moss-seeds, 
and  cakes  about  an  inch  in  thickness  are  formed  of  this 
composition.  '  Nature,'  says  Von  Buch, '  receives  with  re- 
luctance the  bitter  and  contracting  food,  and  the  boors  en- 
deavour to  disguise  the  taste  of  it  by  washing  it  down  with 
water:  but  in  r.he  beginning  of  spring,  after  having  lived  on 
this  bread  a  great  part,  of  the  winter,  t  hey  become  weak  and 
relaxed,  and  are  incessantly  tormented  with  an  oppressive 
shooting  and  burning  about  the  chest.  The  Laplanders  of 
Kemi  Lappmark  are  described  as  using  bark  in  a  still  more 
crude  form.  Luring  the  summer  they  peel  off  the  inner- 
most bark  of  the  fir,  divide  it  into  long  strips,  and  hang 
these  strips  in  their  dwrllliigS  for  wilier  sto?x;  subsisting 
meanwhile  almost  entirely  on  fish.  In  winter,  when  their 
supply  offish  fails,  they  cut  these  strips  of  bark  into  small 
pieces,  and  boil  them  with  water  and  reindeer  tallow  for  se- 
Veraj  hours,  till  in  consistency  they  form  a  thick  kind  of 
broth." 

We  give  these  few  extracts  on  account  of  their 
temporary  interest;  hut  we  are  hound  injustice  to 
state  that  Mr.  Dodd's  account  of  British  manufac- 
tures is  ably  and  accurately  written,  and  that  his 
details  are  ittJl  of  instructive  knowledge. 


The  following  very  clover  jew  d'esprit  has  appeared 
in  the  OJasgoiv  A  ryus,  and  hears  internal  evidence  of 
having  come  front  the  same  sources  as  the  Odes 
on  Cash,  Corn,  and  Catholics,  which  some  thirty 
years  ago  set  the  country  in  a  roar.  It  is  gratifying 
to  firld  the  sweetest  of  modern  poets  firmly  adhering 
to  those  principles  which  he  maintained  against  the 
usurpations  of  monopoly  in  the  disastrous  struggle 
when  the  Corn  Laws  were  imposed.  Free  Traders 
have  not  forgotten  their  obligations  to  the  poet  who 
fought  their  battle  almost  single-handed  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  they  have 
reason  to  rejoice  when  they  lind  that  the  veteran 
puts  in  his  claimfto  share  in  the  victory. 

A  THIIENODY  ON  THE  APPROACHING  DEMISE 
OF  OLD  MGTHEB  COPN-LAW. 
By  Thomas  Moore. 

I  see,  I  sec — it  is  coming  fast, 
Our  dear  old  Corn-law's  doom  is  cast! 
That  ancient  Lady,  of  high  degree, 
Is  as  near  her  end  as  she  well  can  be  ; 
And  much  will  all  vulgar  eaters  of  bread 
iiejoice,  when  they  see  her  fairly  dead ; 


For  never,  ftom  ancient  Medea*  down 
To  the  late  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  of  bad  renown, 
Has  any  old  dume  been  known,  they  aver, 
Who  could  starve  and  carve  poor  folks,  like  her. 

But,  dear  old  damsel,  they  wrong  her  sadly, 
'Twas  all  by  law  she  behaved  so  badly ; 
And  God  forbid,  whate'er  the  event, 
That  free-born  Britons  should  e'er  repent 
Wrongs  done  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

But  is  it  indeed  then  come  to  this, 
After  idl  our  course  of  high-bread  bliss? 
Poor,  dear  old  Corn-law  ! — prop  of  Peers, 
And  glory  of  Squires,  through  countless  years, 
M  list  all  thy  structure  of  Pouuds  and  Pence, 
Like  another  Babylon,  vanish  hence  ? 
Must  towering  Prices  and  llents  sublime 
Thus  topple,  like  turrets  touch'd  by  time— 
And  all,  for  what  ?  that  each  shirtless  oaf 
May  bolt,  for  breakfast,  a  larger  loaf ! 
For  this  one  vulgar  purpose  alone 
Is  all  this  inelegant  mischief  done. 
For  this  poor  Knatchbull — hard  privation — 
Must  lower  a  peg  his  "  social  station !" 
For  this,  even  lords  (distressing thought) 
Will  soon  to  short  tpffltnone  all  be  brought; 
Will  fall  with  their  wheat  so  much  per  quarter, 
And  get  to  look  blue  as  Bucky's  garter. 
And  stars  will  grow  pale  as  prices  fail, 
And  fees  in  tail  will  be  cut  oil  for  sale, 
And  all  will  sink  by  a  sliding  scale, — 
As  "  slips  o'er  its  slime  the  sleek  snug-snail,"  t 
Nor  leave  one  corn-lord  high  aud  hale, 
Though  they  flounsh  now,  to  tell  the  lale  ! 


*  This  lady,  as  is  well  known,  was  in  the  agricultural  line. 
See,  for  an  account  of  her  farming  operations,  Ovid,  Meta- 
morph.  1.  vii.  v.  227.  Her  skill  in  "  carving"  is  thus  briefly 
described  by  the  same  poet, 

— — StrlCtO  Medea  recludit 
Ense  senis  jugulum. 
+  A  line  borrowed,  with  but  little  alteration,  from  one  of  the 
Lake  poets,  the  original  being  a^  follows : — 

"  Slow  sliding  o'er  its  slime  the  slippery,  sleek  snug-snail." 


1MIEE  TRADE  COUNTY  QUALIFICATION.— 
J-  A  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  LK.VCJUE  COUNTY 
REGISTRATION  COMMITTEE  will  be  held  at  the  OFFICIOS, 
Newall's  Buildings,  Manchester,  on  TUESDAY  Evening  next, 
Nov.  11th,  for  die  purpose  of  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
induce  Free  Traders  in  the  Counties  to  purchase  Freehold 
Qualifications  previous  to  the  31st  of  January,  1810.  The  Chair 
will  be  taken  at  half -past  Six  o'clock. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  HlCKIN,  Seeretarv. 


TO  COUNTRY  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Any  person  forwarding  3s.  3d.  by  Post-office  order  to  the 
Publisher,  (i7,  Fleet-street,  London,  will  have  one  quarter's 
copies  of  the  League  forwarded  by  post  on  the  days  of  pub- 
lication. Subscriptions  for  the  paper  may  also  be  left  with 
J.  Gadsby,  Newall's-buildiugs,  Manchester;  and  the  League 
may  be  had  by  order  of  any  news-agent  in  town  or  country. 
Subscribers  who  receive  coloured  envelopes  on  their  papers 
must  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscriptions  are  due. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  November  8, 1845. 

The  Court  Circular  of  Friday  morning  makes  the 
following  announcement: 

"  A  Cabinet  Council  was  held  yesterday  afternoon,  at  the 
residence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  Whitehall-gardens.  The 
Ministers  present  were  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Wharncliil'e,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James 
Graham,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Earl  of  Uadding 
ton,  Earl  of  Bipon,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sidney  Herbert.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Earl  of 
Eipon  arrived  in  town  yesterday  morning.  The  Council  sat 
four  hours." 

This  is  the  fourth  Cahinet  Council  held  within 
the  short  space  of  eight  days;  and  yet,  for  any  re- 
sult that  has  appeared,  the  ministers  might  as  well 
have  remained  at  their  country  seats,  their  shooting 
boxes,  or  then-  watering-places.  A  deputation  from 
the  citizens  of  Dublin  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, to  press  upon  him  the  necessity  of  taking 
early  measures  to  prevent  the  famine  too  likely  to 
ensue  from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland, 
and  his  Excellency  delivered  to  them  an  oracular 
answer,  from  which  nothing  could  he  gathered  be- 
yond the  fact  that  he  had  not  yet  received  any  inti 
auction  of  the  course  about  to  be  pursued  from  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown.  England,  as 
well  as  Ireland,  waits  for  some  exhibition  of  vitality 
and  mental  activity  hi  these  responsible  advisers, 
and  linds  nothing  but  doubt,  hesitation,  and  uncer- 
tainty. In  another  column  will  hi;  found  a  sad  ae 
count,  from  a  known  correspondent,  of  the  ravages 
of  the  potato  disease  in  Hampshire  and  the  south 
of  England  ;  letters  from  Wales  declare  that  a  largo 
portion  of  the  principality  has  been  visited  by  the 
same  calamity ;  the  great  deficiency  in  Ireland  is 
universally  admitted,  though  there  may  be  some 
uncertainty  as  to  its  extent;  bread  is  rising,  trade 
is  sinking,  the  hank  has  raised  its  rate  of  discount, 
enterprise  is  checked  in  every  direction,  and  this  is 
the  period  at  which  a  Cabinet  deliberates  for  four 
hours,  and  only  arrives  at  a  conclusion  in  which 
nothing  is  concluded. 

The  Standard  at  dewy  evo  proclaims  to  the  world 
that  the  Premier  has.  the  nervo  and  lirnmess  not 


only  to  open  the  ports,  but  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
1705,  and  grant  "bounties  on  the  importation  of 
grain.  Night,  however,  works  a  change  in  the  Minis- 
terial dream  ;  and  at  the  dawn  we  find  the  Herald 
declaring  that  the  sliding-scale  works  so  smoothly 
and  so  well,  that  the  crisis  anticipated  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  cannot  possibly  arrive,  and  that  the 
State  physician  will  persevere  in  his  cautious  courso 
of  homoeopathy  without  having  recourse  to  any  ac- 
tive remedies.  The  Premier's  coinage  is  blazing  to 
its  height  in  the  evening  paper;  hut  when  the 
morning  journal  appears,  it  is  found,  like  tho 
courage  of  Bob  Acres,  to  have  oozed  out  through 
tho  tips  of  his  fingers. 

We  were  not  among  those  who  expected  any 
great  or  immediate  results  from  the  opening  of  tho 
ports ;  tho  Corn  Laws  have  done  their  work  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home.  Our  Continental  neighbours 
have  no  surplus  to  spare  for  our  wants,  and  they 
seem  resolved  to  retain  all  the  provisions  they  pos- 
sess for  their  own  consumption.  Wefind  it  stated 
in  the  Commerce,  that  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Strashurgh,  following  the  excellent  example  of  tho 
Councils  of  Mulhousc  and  of  Nancy,  has  voted  tho 
purchase  of  7000  metric  quintals  of  foreign  wheat, 
to  he  retailed  to  the  poor  should  prices  continue  to 
rise  in  tho  approaching  winter.  The  litforme 
declares : 

"  Provisions  are  every  day  becoming  dearer  in  Paris.  Pota- 
toes are  now  double  the  price  they  were  a  month  since. 
The  price  of  other  vegetables  rises  in  the  sarfie  proportion. 
Poor  families  are  already  beginning  to  feel  severely  the 
ell'ects  of  the  bad  harvest.  If  this  rise  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions increases  in  the  same  proportion  for  only  one 
month,  the  necessaries  of  life  will  become  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  indigent."  i 

La  Prcsne  calls  loudly  for  a  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  corn.    "Let  us,"  says  this  republican 
journal,  "  let  us  prevent  the  English  from  coming 
to  satisfy  their  hunger  at  the  expense  of  those  gifts 
which  God  has  reserved  for  us.  .  ...  .  .  The  French 

Government  ought  to  take  care  of  the  French  popu- 
lation before  it  melts  into  pity  for  the  sufferings 
with  which  Ireland  is  menaced."  Food  is  going 
out  of  Britain.  An  Antwerp  journal  states  that  a 
large  quantity  of  Irish  potatoes  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  police  of  that  city  as  being  unfit  for  human 
food  ;  a  vessel  from  Londonderry  laden  with  pota- 
toes appears  among  the  arrivals -in  the  ports  of 
Holland.  It  is. believed  by  many  influential  mer. 
chants,  that  if  the  present  high  rate  of  duty  con- 
tinues, much  of  the  corn  now  in  bond  will  be  re- 
exported ;  and  thus  the  reserve-stock  will  be 
irrecoverably  lost  to  tho  country. 

How  the  British  population  is  to  be  fed  for  tho 
next  ten  months,  is  the  problem  which  the  Premier 
must  solve,  for  he  has  voluntarily  incuiTed  the  re- 
sponsibility. To  him  the  nation  has  a  right  to  look, 
because  he  has  intercepted  the  supplies  which  would 
have  come  in  the  natural  course  of  Providence,  and 
the  resources  which  he  promised  hi  their  stead  have 
been  found  failures.  Events  are  too  powerful  for 
artifice  ;  the  irresistible  march  of  circumstances 
tramples  down  shifts  and  contrivances.  To  enact 
Corn  Laws  under  any  circumstances  was  a  crime 
and  a  blunder ;  to  maintain  them  amid  ominous 
menaces  of  scarcity  and  famine  would  be  the  very 
consummation  of  iniquity  and  absurdity. 

The  following  announcement  in  the  Standard  of 
Friday  evening  has  a  semi-official  character.  We 
give  it  without  comment,  which,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, is  unnecessary : 

"  We  are,  however,  we  trust,  in  a  condition  to  congratulate 
the  Leaguers  upon  the  certainty  that  the  ports  will  nut  be 
opened,  inasmuch  as  the  stock  of  provisions  in  Great  Britain 
is  amply  sufficient ;  and  the  deficiency  in  Ireland  is  not 
likely  to  proceed  to  an  extent  calling  for  any  violent  remedy." 


An  Example  to  Great  Buitain. — Mr.  James  Reed, 
Belgian  Consul  at  Sunderland,  has  received  from  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Brussels,  im  ordinance  of  the  2-1  til 
September,  L845,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation: — 
'•  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  greeting  to  all  present  and 
to  come.  The  Chambers  have  adopted  and  we  sanction 
what  follows:  Article  1st.  Until  the  1st  June,  18i(i,  will 
continue  to  be  free  as  imports,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, maize,  beans,  and  vetches,  peas,  oats,  oatmeal,  potato 
meal)  and  other  like  substances — vermicelli,  macaroni,  and 
Semolina  potatoes,  rice.  The  Government  will  grant  besides, 
for  the  same  term,  the  total  or  partial  remission  of  the  import 
duties  on  Hour,  cattle,  and  all  provisions  not  set  forth  in  ibis 
article.  It  will  be  perceived  in  these  articles  a  balance  duty 
of  10  centimes  per  1000  kilogrammes.  Article  2nd.  It  will 
be  allowed  until  the  1st  June,  1846,  a  remission  of  tonnage 
duty  on  the  importation  of  potatoes,  which  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged of  good  quality  aud  as  consumption.  Done  atLackcn, 
the  24th  September,  1840,  Signed,  Liiorom. "— Munder- 
lunU  Straid, 


1845.] 
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EPITOME  OF  NEWS. 

FOREIGN. 

The  Paris  papers  of  Tuesday  announce  that  it  is  by  no 
meuns  certain  that  Marshal  Soult  w  ill  give  up  the  Portfolio 
of  the  War  Department.  The  Patia  opposition  prints  ap- 
pear to  anticipate  difficulties  of  a  serious  character  between 
Trance  and  Turkey,  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  Chekib  in 
the  Lebanon,  against  which  the  Baron  de  Bourijuenay  had 
hitherto  vainly  remonstrated.  The  Constitutioiuiel  publishes 
n  letter  from  Tather  de  Ploughe,  directly  accusing  the 
Druse  chief  of  the  murder  of  Father  Charles,  who  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  Turkish  tribunal, notwithstanding  the  demand 
of  the  French  authorities  for  his  execution. — The  Caurrier 
de  Marseilles  says,  "  We  believe  we  may  announce  posi- 
tively that  the  Government  has  conceived  it  to  be  necessary 
to  send  further  reinforcements  to  Africa,  and  that,  instead  of 
12,000.  it  will  send  20,000  men  before  the  month  of  February. 
This  leads  to  a  supposition  that  our  troops  will  not  enter 
Morocco  before  the  spring,  and  that  between  this  and  then 
our  military  operations  will  be  confined  to  restraining  the 
population  "of  Algeria.  In  the  meantime  negociatious  will 
he  opened  with  the  Emperor  Abdenhaman,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  him  to  carry  into  execution  the  principal  clauses  of 
the  treaty  of  Tangier."  It  appears  that  of  the  80,000  men 
previously  in  Algeria,  not  more  than  20,000  are  in  the  field 
under  all  the  Generals ;  the  remainder  couped  in  garrisons, 
or  sick  in  the  hospitals.  Allowing  that  10,000  of  these  may 
be  taken  into  Morocco,  this  would,  with  the  intended  rein 
forcemeut  of  20,000  men,  give  an  army  of  30,000.  This 
would  be  a  formidable  force  if  it  could  arrive  intact  at  the 
intended  scene  of  action  in  Morocco.  But  before  it  could 
get  there  half  would  be  disabled  by  sickness  or  fatigue.  If 
Marshal  Bugeaud  is  in  the  spring  to  penetrate  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Emperor,  he  must  have  a  reinforcement  not 
merely  of  20,000,  but  of  00,000  men,  and  there  is  his  own 
authority  on  record  for  declaring  that  even  in  that  case  he 
will  not  be  sure  of  success. — The  Bib/Us,  in  a  notice  of 
Lieut  Waghom's  success  with  his  India  mail  experiment  by 
Trieste,  urges  the  French  Government  to  take  immediate 
steps  for  preventing  the  utter  abandonment  of  Marseilles.  It 
recommends  principally  the  amelioration  of  the  quarantine 

regulations.  The  long-expected  accouchement  of  the 

Princess  de  Joinville  took  place  at  the  Chateau  of  St.  Cloud 
on  Wednesday  morning.  Her  Royal  Highness  and  infant 
(a  son)  were  stated  at  three  o'clock  on  that  day  to  be  as  well 
as  could  be  expected.  It  was  reported  that  the  young  Prince 
would  be  created  Duke  of  Tangier  or  Count  of  Mogador. 
The  Court  would,  it  was  expected,  return  to  the  Tuileries 
towards  the  end  of  the  present  month.  The  accouchement 
of  the  Duchess  d'Aunnde  would,  it  was  expected,  take  place 
in  the  first  week  in  December. 

Brussels,  Not.  4. — The  Antwerp  and  Bruges  police 
seized  the  other  day  a  large  quantity  of  potatoes  which  had 
arrived  from  Ireland  in  a  damaged  condition.  It  is  probable 
that  they  were  sound  when  shipped,  but  in  many  cases  the 
yoyage  is  prejudiced  to  that  vegetable. 

Antwerp. — A  letter  from  Antwerp  of  the  2d  says,  "  This 
morning  a  cargo  of  1000  sacks  of  potatoes  of  good  quality 
and  in  excellent  condition,  arrived  from  Dundee  ;  a  cargo 
of  potatoes  has  also  arrived  from  Londonderry.  The  police 
Lave  caused  several  cart  loads  of  potatoes  from  Ireland  to  be 
thrown  into  the  liver.  The  Congress  of  the  Customs  Union 
at  Carlsruhe  is  terminated ;  all  the  members  have  left  the 
city,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  nothing  has  heeu  done  in  favour 
of  German  manufactures.  The  next  Congress  is  to  be  held 
at  Cassel,  hut  it  is  affirmed  that  in  the  interval  there  will  be 
an  extraordinary  Congress  at  Berlin  during  the  winter. 
Home  persons  hope  that  protective  measures  will  be 
adopted  at  this  extraordinary  meeting,  but  this  hope  is  ill- 
founded. 

DOMESTIC. 

A  Cabinet  Council  was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon  at 
the  residence  of  Sir  Bobert  Feel  in  Whitehall-gardens. 
The  Ministers  present  were — Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Wharnclifi'e,  the 
Duke  of  Bncclench,  the  Fail  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir 
James  Graham,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Earl 
of  Haddington,  the  Earl  of  Kipon,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  itight  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  Earl  of  liipon  arrived  in  town  yesterday  morning. 
The  Council  sat  four  hours. 

The  following  important  notice  was  issued  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  at  the  Bank  of  England  : — "Notice. — The  miui- 
mnm  rate  of  interest  on  bills  discounted  at  the  Bank  of 
England)  net  having  more  than  00  days  to  run,  is  81.  10s. 
per  cent. 

Sir  James  South,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Times  of 
Wednesday,  announces  that  Professor  Faraday  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining,  experimtntatty,  what  he  had  long 
sought  for,  namely,  "  the  direct  relation  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  to  light."  The  details  of  the  experiments  are  to 
be  made  public  at  the  approaching  evening  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Institution. 

During  the  past  week  several  large  flocks  of  those  well- 
known  winter  visitants,  the  field-fare  and  the  redwing,  have 
been  seen  in  various  parts  of  England.  These  birds  ordi- 
narily visit  us  in  November,  and  their  early  arrival  this 
autumn  proves  that  the  winter  must  have  already  set  in  with 
considerable  severity  in  Norway  and  Lapland. 

The  01st  anniversary  of  the  triumphant  acquittals  of  John 
Ilorne^  Tooke,  the  great  philologist,  Thomas  Hardy,  and 
John  Ther.vall,  was  celebrated  on  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  when  a  party  of  about  100 
sat  down  to  dinner.  Dr.  Bowring,  M.P.,  took  the  chair,  and 
was  supported  on  the  left  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  on  the  right  by 
Mr.  Taylor. 

On  Saturday  last,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  a  fire  was  discovered  in  the  stackyard  of  Mr.  John 
Canringtofl,  of  Ty  Bryth,  Minora.  Great  exertions  were 
made  by  Mr.  Carrington  and  his  neighbours  to  stop  the 
ravages  of  the  devouring  clement,  but  their  efforts  proved 
unavailing;  four  ricks  of  oats,  one  of  barky,  and  part  of  a 
Stack  of  hay  were  consumed.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  on  Tuesday  last,  which  was  attended  by  R.M.  Lloyd,Eeq  , 
and  other  influential  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  cause  of  the  fire.  The  firemen  and  various  witnesses 
were  examined,  and  we  are  sorry  to  announce  that,  from 
the  tenour  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  it  was  manifest 
that  the  fire  had  not  arisen  from  spontaneous  combustion, 
but  wai  the  diabolictd  work  of  an  incendiary. — Carnarvon 
Herald. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Phillips,  one  of  the  members  for  Poole,  attended 
a  meeting  of  his  constituents  at  the  Town-hall  on  October 
80,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  him,  and,  on  his 
explaining  his  Parliamentary  career,  a  resolution  approving 
his  conduct  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to 
one,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  hon.  member.  This 


uiiexpe  cted  notification  in  all  probnbility  will  close  his  con- 
nection with  this  borough. 

About  ten  minutes  after  seven  o'dock  on  Saturday  even- 
ing last,  a  dreadful  gunpowder  explosion  took  place  at  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Richard  Jones,  ironmoi  ger,  No.  0.x,  Dale-street, 
Liverpool,  which  not  only  seriously  injured  Mr.  Jones 
himself,  and  his  shop-boy,  John  Buikstone,  but  more  or  less 
injured  several  other  persons,  and  caused  a  devastation  of 
property  to  a  considerable  amount. 

Such  is  the  demand,  at  the  present  time,  for  shipwrights  at 
her  Majesty's  dockyards  at  Portsmouth,  that  our  city  is  pla- 
carded, offering  liberal  wages  and  a  free  passage  to  forty 
good  workmen. — Chester  Courant. 

We  learn,  from  the  Scotsman,  that  Lord  John  Russell, 
accompanied  by  his  lady,  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  Saturday 
the  20th.  On  Thursday  the  town  council  unanimously  re 
solved  to  confer  the  freedom  of  the  rity  on  his  lordship.  No 
doubt,  the  corporation  of  Glasgow  will  imitate  the  excellent 
example  set  thein  by  that  of  Edinbtrgh,  if  his  Lordship,  as 
we  understand  he  will,  should  be  induced  to  honour  this  city 
with  his  presence. — Glusi/ow  Argus. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  largest  entry  if  goods  for  export  or  the 
largest  declared  value  ever  include:!  in  one  entry,  was  made 
at  the  Liverpool  Custom-house  the  other  day,  in  the  ship 
Jeremiah  Garnet,  for  China — 1700  bales  of  goods,  valued  at 
iSjOOOi.  The  total  cargo,  it  is  sak,  will  reach  120,000/.— 
Liverpool  Mercury. 

Orders  were  on  Thursday  received  at  the  Cork  Custom- 
house directing  returns  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Castle,  Dub- 
lin, setting  forth  the  quantity  of  potatoes  shipped  from  this 
and  all  the  outports  of  the  district  since  the  1st  of  September 
last;  and  also  directing  that  retnras  should  be  made  every 
Saturday  of  the  quantities  exported  during  the  week,  distin- 
guishing in  all  cases  those  shipped  to  England,  coastways, 
and  to  other  places.  Orders  similar  to  the  above  have  been 
received  at  the  Custom-house  of  Di,biu,  and  at  the  various 
outports. 

As  a  proof  that  the  feeling  with  regard  to  the  suspension 
of  distillation  from  grain  is  gaining  ground,  we  may  mention 
that  we  have  just  now  heard  (four  j'clock)  that  an  eminent 
distiller  of  this  city  has  purchased  to-day  400  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  which  of  course  he  intends  to  use  as  a  substitute  for 
grain,  in  case  it  be  necessary. — Du'olin  Pilot. 

The  North  Riding  Tipperary  papers  of  Friday  bring  the 
horrible  intelligence  of  the  assassination, in  open  day,  of  Mr. 
Patrick  Clarke,  a  gentleman  of  extensive  property,  and  late 
of  the  firm  of  Clarke  and  Vincent,  solicitors  and  land-agents, 
of  Merrion-square,  Dublin. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  have  determined 
upon  a  further  advance  in  discounts;  namely,  to  four  per 
cent,  upon  English  bills,  and  to  fve  per  cent,  upon  Irish 
bills.  This  proceeding  is  one  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance under  existing  circumstances,  and  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  material  influence  upon  railway  enterprise. 

THE  FUNDS. 
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MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  3— We  have  been  only  moderately  supplied 
with  English  Wheat  during  the  past  week,  and  to-day  there  is 
110  great  addition  to  the  show  of  samples  left  over  from  Friday  : 
of  all  other  grain  the  arrivals  are  scanty.  There  is  no  life  in  any 
branch  of  the  trade.  Where  sales  of  English  Wheat  are  pressed, 
lower  prices  must  he  taken,  but  factors  will  not  sell  at  a  decline. 
Bended  Wheat  is  held  for  2s.  to  3s.  more  money,  but  there  are  no 
purchasers  at  these  rates.  Barley,  Benus,  and  Peas  remain  tho 
same  as  last  week.  The  Oat  trade  partakes  of  the  general  dul- 
aess  without  any  material  alteration  in  price.       S.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter 

Wheat,  Essex,    Red  02  to  64   White  60  to  70 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    51      62  58  60 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  49  50 

Scotch  - 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  

Ditto  Ditto  Polands  New 

Scotch  Food   31         Potato  36 

Limerick  28  30 

Ditto  Fine  New  31   32  Old  Fine  33  35 

Cork  

Waterford,  Youghal,  &  Cork  Black  27 

Sligo  27  29 

Galway  27  28 

Barley  :J2  39 

Beans,  Mazagan  New  40  Old  43  45 

Harrow  48 

Small,  fi  50 

Peas,  White  Boilers  00  61 

Grey  40.. 41  Maple  42  44 

Flour,  Town-made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  48  60 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  46  50 

FOREIGN.  nine,  in  bond. 

Ter  Imperial  Quarter. 
Wheat,  Dantzig,  high  mixed  60  to  08  46 


56 


.28 

29 


Rostock. . ,  08 

Stettin   57 

Hamburgh   54  59 

Odessa  48  52 

Odessa  Polish  52  58 

Russian  soft  50  59 

Ditto   hard  48  57 

Spanish   

Ditto  White  

Australian   CO  69 

Barley,  Grinding  27  30 

Distilling  30  32 

Oats,  Archangel   ::i  32 

Danish  ,  32.  33 


'44 
43 
42 
40 
40 


Stralsund  . . . 
Dutch  Feed. 


Peas,  White   

Ditto  Boilers  

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  106  His. 


26 

£7 

24 

25 

28 

30 

34  30 

28 

30 

41  42 

40 

41 

none 

34  35 

32  35 

Wheat.' 

Barley. 

Outs. 

Loans. 

.  5100 

3302 

1010 

732 

600 

.  7409 

7821 
5181 

175 


Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
Oct.  27  to  Nov.  1, 1845,  both  days  inclusive. 

Peas 

English   0100       3302         1010  732  913 

Scotch  .. 
Irish  .... 
Foreign. . 

Flour,  37 18  sacks  ;  2040  barrels. 
Fbidat,  Nov.  7. — We  have  short  arrivals  of  grain  of  every 
kind  this  week.  There  is  no  life  in  any  branch  of  the  trade, 
and  to  make  sales,  rather  lower  prices  must  be  taken.  This, 
however,  holders  decline  to  do,  and  the  amount  of  business 
doing  is,  in  consequence,  very  limited,  and  prices  almost 
nominal.  The  duty  011  Wheat  feli  Is.,  and  011  Peas  (id., yesterday. 

S.  H.Lucas. 

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  31st  of  October  to  the  7th  of  November,  both  inclusive. 


English.    I       Irish.      I  Foreign. 

7190     j       ..  aoo 

6080       1         ..         I  ,.} 
4900        I      10090        I  0000 
Flour,  7700  sacks. 
LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  Nov.  4, 1845. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats  . . 


Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

Wheat    7110   60s.  Kid.  |  Ryo    67   39s.  7d. 

Barley    2843   38s.   4<L   I  Beans    680   43s.  2d. 

Oats    13601   27s.  lod.  |  Peas    1331   49s.  9d. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barlev.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 


s.  d, 

27thSept  03  2 

4th  Oct  56 

11th    ,  07 

18th    „  ,...08 
20th  '  „     ... .09 
1st  Nov  60 


d.   s.  d.    s.   d.   s.  A.   s.  d. 
30   2.. 22   2.. 33    1..42   5.. 38  9 
0..31    1..23    4.. 33    8.. 43    1..42  6 
9.. 31   3.. 23   4.. 34   2.. 43    1 . .44  4 
2.. 32   0..23    5.. 34   5.. 44   5.. 43  0 
5. .33   0.. 24  11. .34   5. .45   5. .44  1 
1..34   3. .20   2. .33    2. .45   3. .43  10 
Aggregate  Average  of  the  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  57s.  5d. ;  Barley, 
31s.ild.  ;   Oats,  23s.' lid. ;   Rye,  33s.  lod. ;  Beans,  43s.  lid.; 
Peas  42s.  9d. 

Dirty.  Wheat,  10s.  0d. ;  Barley,  7s.  0d.;  Oats,  Os.  Od. ;  Rye, 
9s.  6d.';  Beans.  Is.  Od.  ;  Peas,  Is  Od. 

Stock  of  Corn  in  Bond,  Sept.  0, 1845. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 


In  London,  146712 
Unit.  King.  44440S 


Plain,  or  infe- 
rior Beef  — s 

Prime  Mutton  3s 


Flout 
Cwts. 
39910 
222290 


18526   30582     ..     15402  2179 
59727   89114     ..     48073  11420 
MEAT  MARKET. 
Friday,  Nov.  7. — The  supply  to-day  was  somewhat  larger,  and 
the  trude  upon  the  whole  heavy.  J.  Prentice. 

PER  STONE  OF  SHlS.  PER  STONE  OF  811lS. 

Prime  Beef. .  3s    Od  to  3s    Od  I  Middl.Mutton  2s  lod  to  3s  Oil 

Middling  do.   2s    Od  to  2s    8d  |  Veal,  from    ,.4s    Od  to  Is  8d 

I  Small  Pork  . .  5s   Od  to  5s  8d 
d  to  2s  4d  |  Large,  or  infe- 

8d  to  4s   Od  |  rior  Pork  . .  3s   8d  to  4s  4d 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  Oct.  31. 

Bankrupts 

W.  COOPER,  Lower  Shadwell,  brewer.  [Messrs.  Lawrance 
and  Plews,  liucklersbury. 

H.  FITZGERALD,  Bond  Street,  Lambeth,  coal  merchant. 
[Mr.  Hindmarsh,  Crescent,  Jewiu  Street. 

W-  J.  WALKER,  Oxford  Street,  bootmaker.  [Mr.  Turner, 
Mount  Street,  Whitechapel  Road. 

W.  H.  SHELDRAKE,  Ipswich,  bootmaker.  [Messrs.  Shear- 
man and  Evans,  Gray's  Inn. 

A.  LACK,  Stoekbridge  Terrace,  Pimlico,  saddler.  [Mr.  Robin- 
son, Holfmoon  Street,  Piccadilly. 

J.  SMITH,  Liverpool,  victualler.  [Mr.  Nethersole,  New  Inn, 
Strand. 

T.  OXTON, Liverpool,  cart  owner.  [Messrs.  Johnson  and  Co., 
Temple. 

J.  THOMAS,  Bristol,  marble  mason.  [Messrs.  Daniel  and 
Barker. 

T.  L1DDELL,  Boklon  West  Pastures,  Durham,  com  factor. 
[Messrs.  Chisholme,  Hall,  and  Gibson,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

J.  RAMSDEN  and  J.  RAMSDEN,  jun.,  Leeds.  [Mr.  Walker, 
Furni  vol's  Inn. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov.  21, |T.  Johnson,  sen.,  and  Co.,  Romford,  bankers — C. 
Mann,  Romford,  banker — J.  K.  Cotterell,  Glastonbury,  groeejfr- 
H.  R.  Osborne,  Truro,  grocer — Nov.  25,  J.  Hatchings,  Bath, 
shoemaker— J.  Marshall  and  T.  Collier,  Manchester,  merchants 
— Nov.  20,  J.  Bourne,  Benimersley,  Staffordshire,  printer — Nov. 
27,  F.  Ridd,  Nether  Stowey,  Somersetshire,  surgeon — Nov. 28,  H. 
Warr,  Bridport,  currier — Dec.  16,  J.  Clarke  and  Co.,  Leicester, 
hankers. 

CERTIFICATES. 
Nov.  19,  J.  Guy,  Bury  Street,  St.  James  s,  publisher — Nov.  21, 
R.  Mackenzio,  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  commission 
agent — R.  Harris,  Newgate  Street,  tailor— C.  Bailey,  Goriick 
Hill,  wholesale  druggist— J.  L.  Machu,  Macclesfield,' silk  (rim- 
ming manufacturer — Nov.  22,  E.  Cook,  Little  Newport  Street, 
grocer. 


TUESDAY,  Nov:  4. 
BANKRUPTCY  ANNULLED. 
Oct.  31,  G.  Brook.  Huduersiield,  dyer. — M.  Ibbofson  and  J. 
Ibbotson, Eccleslield,  Yorkshire,  paper  manufacturers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

J.  REDING  and  W.  N.  JUDD,  Horseshoe-court,  Ludgate-hill, 
City,  printers.  [Messrs.  Goddaad  and  Eyre,  Wood-street, 
Cheapside. 

E.  SPELLER,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  tea  dealer. 
[Messrs,  Wire  and  Co.,  St.  Swithin's-laiie. 

W.  ASHCROFT,  sen.,  Bere-sireet,  Ratcliffe,  cooper.  [Mr. 
HarOfey,  New  Bridge-street. 

J.  LITTLEWOOD,  New  Bond-street,  hosier.  [Messrs.  God- 
dard  and  Eyre,  Wood-street. 

G.  STAlGHT,  Skinner  street,  Snowhill,  ivory  worker.  [Mr. 
Barber,  Funiivol's  Inn. 

J.  GADD,  High-street,  Camden  Town,  baker.  [Mr.  Hare, 
Coleman -street. 

J.  SPOFFORD,  Chatham,  linendroper.  [Mr.  Sharp,  Devon- 
shire-ten ace. 

E.  TURNER,  PriiMps-street,  Soho. chemist.  [Mr. Buchanan, 
Basinghall  street. 

J.  WHITE  WAY,  Chudleigh,  Devon,  miller.  [Mr.  Stogdon, 
Exeter. 

T.  B.  VAUGHAN,  Poulton  cum-Spittr.l,  Cheshire,  farmer. 
[Messrs.  Norris  and  Co..  Bartlelt's-buildings. 

G.  GltEEN STOCK,  Weston-super-mare,  Somersetshire,  iron- 
monger.   [Messrs.  Jones  and  Co.,  Crosby-square. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov.  20,  T.  Palmer,  New-rood,  Whitechapel,  soapmaker— S. 
Fawcett,  Chiswell-street,  linendraper—  J.  E.  Smirk,  Broad  court, 
Bow-street,  victualler. 

CERTIFICATES. 
Nov.  20,  W.  Mossman,  Clarke's-plaee,  Islington,  fancy  sta- 
tioner— B.  Ling,  Fore-Street,  Liniehoiise,  timber  merchant — 
J.  Glass,  White  Hart  street,  Drury-lane,  victualler — J.  Lazarus, 
Marvlebone-lane,  clothes  dealor — Nov.  26,  J.  and  J.  R.  ilcay 
Mark-lane,  wine  merchants. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
11.  Fowlds,  Kilmarnock,  draper, 
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FREE  TRADE  IN  MUSIC! 
TO  A  f.IAVOM)  f.,v  2,.!    SOKN  AM!1UI,A  for  ».! 

HE  P1ANISTA,  Part  57,'|9  eniarRpd  to  the  full  folio 
music  mzc ;  and  comnius  the  OVfertUrfe  and  nil  the  Aire  in 11  I'm 
rolb."  Part  5R,  for  OetoVcr,  rmitaiiwiMicw  cn],ynpM  Soups  hrjohn  Biir- 
hctt  and  Charles  Horn  ;  flnd  No.  59  conbilusUir-  Overture  and  nil  the  Airs  in 
'  Sonnnmhula."  Thest'  'Jperjis  inny  br  had  complete  tor  2s.  each,  or  each 
Opera  in  six  portion- of  four  paxes  each'  'at  Id.  per  page.  Each  Opera  con- 
tains 'J4  lai-Ke  folic  pu«r>.  ivhieli  eiiilal  to  :>t  pases  of  other  mus:c.  I  he 
PlanUta  lias  been  put  tshed  monthly  tor  the  las*  five  years,  anil  I  he 
Times'  savs,  "is  the  most  eliarmins,  tile  most  correct,  an*  the  ihcapMt 
musical  work  ul'itsUlinl  ever  pubUshett."  •flu'  hm-k  nlLilhera,  from  1  to  50, 
contain  12  coinplute  Operas,  *l  sets  of  ftundrillcs  and  Values,  ..Ulolkas, 
21  Mazurkas,  and  upward  of  ti(Ki  i  o])vritflit  s..ihm,  besides  Marches,  (.nhips, 
&c.  «a. ;  all  of  which  could  not  lie  purehr.r.e.l  of  a  music  seller  under  Fitly 
Pounds!  As  an  imlticeiiA-nt  for  parties  who  have  never  seen  the  work  to 
purchase  a  coincide  set,  the  Proprietors,  ivill  send  the  whole  numbers 
and  12  supplements  at  half-price,  provi.'.ed  the  application  is  made  oirecl  to 
the  "  Editor,  at  the  l'.anista  Office.  1.7.  I'atcrnostcr  row."  Thus,  for  Mis.  a 
■whole  musical  library  may  he  had  of  the  most  popular  Music  of  the  oay. 
Catalosucs  sratis.    a  Spci  iihen  scat  I'urfc!  stanrp.<.  ...  ,' 

*  ■  The  Proprietors  of  this  work  were  the  cause  of  forcLra  M^usic  belns 
thrown  open  to  the  Public,  and  broke  the  monopoly  of  the  Music-sellers! 


Price  One  Sbilllns  ;  by  pu.t,  One  and  Sixpence- 

"\X7"HAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID.  AdiliTsseiHo 

Y  V  the  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic.  By  U.  J.  Cri.vniuvm.i.,M.l).,  Mcmberof 
the  Royal  College  of  Surseons,  &c.  Snerwood,  2:1.  Paternoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Arundel. street,  Strand. 

CORN  LAWS  — Now  ready, price?*., 

AN  ATTEMPT  to  ESTIMATE  tbe  EFFECTS  of 
PROTECTING  UUTIBS  on  the  PROFITS  of  AGRICULTURE,  by 
John  Mohtiin,  P.O. S.,  Author  of"  The  Nature  and  Properties  of  Sods.'1  $C  ; 
and  Joshua  Trimmer,  P.G.S  ,  Author  of  "  Practical  Geology  and  Minora- 
locy,"  &C.      James  Ridijway,  Piccadilly,  and  all  llookscllcrs. 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK  Bit  MR.  DICKENS. 
In  December  will  be  published,  price  os.,  small  8vo, 

T  II  E    CRICKET    ON    T  1 1  E    II  E  ART  H. 

X  A   FAIRY   TALE    OF  HOME. 

ByCuvni.F.s  Dickens. 
The  Illustrations  by  Clarksoii  Stantield,  Esq.,  R.A.;  Daniel  Maclisc,  Esq., 

it. A.,  and  John  Leech,  Esq. 
London:  Printed  BDd  Published  for  the  Author,  by  llradlmry  and  Evans, 
110,  Fleet -street,  and  iVhitcfrinrs. 

Illustrated  by  Leech  and  Alfred  Crow  quill. 
The  November  Number^  Price  Ilalf-a-crown,  of 

BENTLEY'S  MISCELLANY. 
Contains— 

THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  IIKINVILLIERS; 
A  Romance  of  Old  Paris, 
lly  Ai.uncr  Smith. 
Witt  aii  Illustration  by  Leech. 
Cii  vn'ER  xxxi— Philip  Glazer  throw  s  Degrais  off  the  scent. 
Cn  \riTR  xxxii— Offemont  to  Lie+te— An  old  Acquuintanct — The  Sanctuary'. 
Cn  \  it i  i:  xxxui— The  end  of  La  Challssee. 

Chaii'IB  xxxiv— The  (tame  is  up— The  trap— .Marie  retur&l  to  the  Con- 
eierperie. 

The  Dreaiii  of  a  Family  elan,  by 
lotrij  MeuEU 

A  Case  of  Conscience. 

The  Resistless  Foe— The  Gaol  Chap- 
lain ;  or  a  Dark  Fajte  from  Life's 
Volume. 

BRIAN  O'l.INN" ;  or,  Luck  la  Everything. 
By  W.  11-  MiMim,  Eso. 
Author  of  "  Stories  of  Waterloo,"  "  Wild  Sports  of  the  West."&e. 
Ballyporeen— Notice  of  Myself— The  Yellow  Gentleman— His  arrival,  con 

versation,  and  departure 
Early  Years  of  a  Veteran  of  the  '  ~ 
Army  of  Westphalia,  between  180fi 
and  1S14. 
Samuel  Russell,  tbe  Comedian. 
A  Leaf  out  of  My  Rook,  by  Trotcoscy. 
The  Withered  Rose. 

OUTPOURINGS.    By  D.  CANTER. 

1. Illll  ION  VIII. 

Adolphus— Dr.  C  S*efflngton— Kenneth— The  Widows  Neele,  Nu- 
gent, &C  —The  Coal  Hole,  Kean's  Head,  and  Harp  Tavern,  Woolwich 
Theatre,  &c. 

Richard  Rentier,  New  Burlington-street. 


Dick  Sparrow's  Evening  "  Out,"  by 
Charles  Whitehead,  w  ith  an  Il- 
lustration by  Leech. 

The  Flower  of  the  Fold. 

Gamins,  Gaming  bouses,  and 
Gamesters. 


The  Old  Elm  Tree. 
Xne  Tonne;  Gentleman  who  never 
di,i  an\  uung-tGumpses  and  Mys- 
teries,   with    Illustrations,  by 
Alfred  Crowqnin, 
[  Woman. 


ADVERTISING     IN    NOMFH     LANCASHIRE. —  ■ 
THE  PRP.STOK  GUARDIAN 
Is  now  the  Leatllne  Advertisi'  «  Muiliun.  .'.>:■  North  Lancashire.  Its  weekly, 
circulation,  cxce.  dip^- 2r>(.v,  -:iierulji;,  -lore  than  the  eomliined  circu- 

lation of  lie  liveliest  two-pujief*  i.i  thf  .  sjl  em  division  of  tho connive 
•t^rgetrswderate.'  ruMMtwi  ovnr  ■Wftm'nru  niorntns,  hy  J.  nvnw.lt 
and  SON,  No.  8,  Cheapside,  Preston,  where  all  Advertisements,  or  Orders 
for  the  Paper,  must  be  sent. 

MECHI'S  FAMOUS  BAGATELLE  TABLES,  manu- 
factured on  the  premises,  4,  Lcadenhall-strcet,  London,  make  long 
evenings  appear  Short,  and  combine  calculation  with  amusement.  Price 
£3  10s,  £4  10s,  £5  IH,  up  to  £12.  Sold  alio  by  his  Agents— Spiers  mid  Sim, 
Oxford  ;  Lounge,  Leeds  ;  Eastce,  Liverpool ;  Brunton  and  Williams,  Dub- 
lin ;  Wooliield,  Glasgow ;  Pratt,  Bradford ;  Thompson,  Nottingham ; 
Stephenson,  Hull;  Souicra,  Dover;  Steel  and  lti\,  Norwich.  "None 
genuine  without  Mechi  s  name  and  address. 

PATENT  PORTABLE  SUSPENSION  STOVES. 

MORE  thnn  FOUR  THOUSAND  of  tliese  STOVES 
were  sold  during  the  last  winter.  They  have  tbe  most  unqualified 
recommendation  of  the  first  medical  practitioners  of  the  day;  because, 
while  thcT  yield  a  moat  genial  heat,  they  prevent  any  noxious  cases  fro  m 
mixing  with  the  atmosphere,  and  ventilate  the  apartment  they  warm. 
They  arc  manufactured  in  various  si/ss,  for  chambers,  libraries,  and  con- 
servatories, from  lMs  and  upwards  ;  and  are  also  made  with  two,  three,  and 
four  pails,  fur  churches,  chapels,  or  halls,  according  to  the  dimensions  of 
tin-  building;. 

GEOEGE  and  JOHN  DEANE,  opening  to  tbe  Monument,  4G,  Kins  Wil- 
liam-street, London-bridge. 

ri^HE  EIDER  DOWN  QUILT   is  the  -nvmest,  the 

JL  lightest,  and  the  most  elegant,  covcrinir ;  it  is  adapted  for  either  the 
bed,  tbe  couch,  or  the  carriage;  and  from  its  extreme  warmth  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  invalids.  Also  Goose  Down  Quilts  at  half  the  price  of 
Eider  Down.  List  of  prices  sent  free  on  application  to  HEAL  and  SON, 
Bedding  Manufacturers,  ISfi,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  court-road, 

TVORY-HANDLED  TABLE  KNIVES,  10s.  per  dozen  ; 

.1  ivory-band'.ed  table  knives,  with  high  shoulders,  10s  per  dozen,  if  to 
balance,,  is  per  dozen  extra  ;  desserts,  9s  ;  carvers,  3s  Bo  per  pair ;  white  bone 
table  knivet,  0s  per  dozen;  desserts,  4b;  carvers,  per  pair;  black  born 
tabic  knives,  Gs  per  dozen;  desserts,  4s;  carvers,  2s  h'd ;  table  steels,  Is 
each.  Table  knives,  with  handles  of  the  crlebrated  substitute  for  lilver, 
ma  te  only  by  It.  and  B.  (which  cannot  he  distinguished  from  sterling  silver 
except  hv  tbe  mark),  "J2s  M  per  dozen;  desserts,  18s;  carvers,  per  pair, 
fisCd.   All  marked  "  P.IPPON  and  1! CRTON,"  and  warranted. 

ItieroN  and  lienniN's  Stock  of  General  Furnishing  Ironmongery  is lite- 
rally  the  largest  in  the  world.  They  regret  they  Cannot  employ  any  lan- 
guage which  will  convey  an  adequate  impression" of  its  variety  and  •xtent ; 
they  therefore  invite  purchasers  to  call  ard  inspect  it.— ltipp'on  and  Bur- 
ton, 39,  <)\ford-street  (corner  of  Newman-street |.  Established  in  ^"ells- 
street,  1820. 

CAUTION'.— All  person*  advertising  Succedanenm  for  stopping  decayed 
teeth,  fraudulently  attempt  to  imitate  Mr.  Clarke's  original  Stieeedaneum  ; 

and  'f Succcdaneum  than  Mr.  darkr's  lie  purchased,  it  will  be  disco- 
vered usrlf**.  Mr.  ( 'larkc  can  sav,  wi thont  the  sliuhtrst  exagt'eratiun,  that 
lie  has  wold  .'lOfXt  bottles  of  Suecedaneuni  within  l*i  months  ;  and  2*00  indivi- 
duals have  been  able  to  USC  it  BnoceesfdUy ;  and  moti  of  the  other  pur- 
chasers have  been  to  Mr.  Clarke,  at  his  residence,  61,  Lower  Grosvenor- 
Btreett London, to  have  their  teeth  stopped,  without  any  further  charge 
than  the  original  cost  of  the  Suecedaneuni,  price  5s.  Sold  wholesale  to  all 
the  chemists  in  town  and  country  ;  and  none  U)  eenuine  unless  had  through 
Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sous,  wholesale  Medicine  Warehouse,  !>,),  Earringdon- 
meet :  Kdwarils  and  Son,  17,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  ;  Hanmiv  and  Co,,  '>.'., 
Oxford  stieet;  Colb'ck  and  Moselv.  l.'S!>,  I'ppcr  Thames  street , London  ;  and 
other  respectable  wholesale  Medicine  Warehouses  ;  or  Mr.  Clarke  can  scud 
it  by  post  to  any  part  of  tbe  L'nilcd  Kingdom,  on  receiving  a  Post-office 
Order.   

STOPPING  DECAYKD  TKKTI1,  )vw\or  large 

J.  the  cavitv.  -  Patronised  bv  Her  Majesty  tlie  Oueen  Dowager,  her 
Xoyal  Hhrlincss  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  the  principal  Nobility. ---Mr.  CLARKE'S  SCOOLDANKl'M,  for 
stopping  decayed  teeth,  is  far  superior  to  anything  ever  used  before,  as  it 
i*  placed  in  the  tooth  v.  ltbout  any  presmrc  or  pain,  becomes  as  hard  as  tlie 
enamel  Immediately  after  application,  Mid  remains  Arm  in  the  tooth  for 
life ;  not  <miv  randerinji  exnaetion  unnecessary,  but  also  making  them 
again  useful  for  mast icjit  ion.  All  persons  can  use  Mr.  CLAHKE'S  S1K  '<  :K- 
1>AN'ECM  themiclTCS  with  ease.as  full  directions  are  enclosed.    Price  .Vs., 

nnd  sold  by  ail  respectable  Medici no-vendoi's  in  town  and  country  ;  and  can 
be  sent  bv  post,  on  receiving  a  post-office  order.  Prcjparca  only  by  Mr. 

Ol  w.KF,  SuiL'cou-Denti^t,  61,  QrOffVeUOT'Strret ,  llond  street,  rrmo'vetl  from 
Harlev  street.  Cavendish  sf|iiaie.  LOSS  OF  TKKTH.—Mr.  OtlAU 
«t  ill  continues  tO SUpply  the  loss  of  teeth,  from  one  to  a  complete  set,  upon 
hit  beautiful  system  Oil Self  adhesion  :  which  has  procured  him  such  uni- 
versal ap[nohation  in  sonic  thousands  of  ia  .es.  and  recommended  h\  Sir 

.1:  -  'lark.  Hart.,  M.D.,  and  Dr.  Locoek,  Physicians  to  Her  Majesty,  and 

qtunerous  Other  Members.  Of  tlie  Medical  Profession,  an  being  the  most  in- 
genious system  ol  supply  in  tr  artificial  teeth  hitherto  invented.  They  are 
no  contrlred  as  to  adapt  themselves  over  the  most  t<  nder  guniH,  <>v  remain- 
Iiik'  stumps,  without  causing  the  least  pain,  rendering  Hie  operation  of 
extinction  quite  unnecessary;  and  in  order  that  his  system  may  be  within 
Die  reach  of  the  nmitt  economical,  he  will  continue  the  same  moderate 
flharnm  Mr.  Clakkf.,  Surgeon-Dentist,  No.  (11,  Ol'uvwmor  btrwit,  Uvud- 
■         Loudon.  At  home  from  vhiYtm  tilt  four. 


TItlTINO  INK. 

WHITAKETVS  FIKNCH  JET  WRITING  INK. 
This  splendid  freely-lowing  Ink  is  adapted  for  either  steel  or  quill- 
pens,  and  will  be  found  the  mo,t  dc>ii  ahh-  lor  K.  curds,  and  OUiec  use,  as  t  ime 
and  climate  will  ne vi  r efface  ih brilliancy.  Sold  by  the  Proprietor, 0!),  Hat- 
on-garden,  I/)ad(tn,and  all  rc^iectnblc  booksellers,  stationers,  and  druggists. 

Hit.  H.  the  1'KINCE  of  vVALKS,  by  pjrax-ious  per- 
,  mission  of  her  Malest.Mi'from  a  picture  by  Winterhulter,  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Tbe  House  of  Hmu*Tick  at  one  view  George  L,  George  II., 
Q«01$e III., George  IV.,  wUttim  IV.,  Queen  charlotte;  (lueen  Oaroliae, 
Princess  Charlotte  Coburgffwi  Dukes  of  York,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Cam- 
bridge, &c-  The  Uobcs  of  tJcirfje  IV.  restored.  The  British  Orders  of  the 
Garier, liath, Thistle, and  St.  Jpitriek.  The  National  Group.  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Bishop  of  Exeter.  "  Thi^  k  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metro* 
poll*," — Tni:TiMi'.s.  Open  fron  Eleven  to  Ten.  Admittance,  Is. ;  Napo- 
feoti's  Uoom.  Cd.    Madame  TliHSAUD  and  SONS.  Bazaar,  Bakcr-Mtrect.  

l>K'J"rS'S  1>ATKNT  UltANDY,  crrtiiicd  hy  the  Faculty 

J[j>  of  England  to  he  the  pu-est  spirit,  and  guaiautced  by  tbe  Patent 
Metallic  Capsules,  embossed  "Jletts  s  Patent  Brandy,  7,  KmithnckLbars," 
Is  sold  at  3s.  Cd. ,  bottle  Included,  bv  the  most  respectable  dealers,  lisUof 
whom  mav  be  obtained  at  the  DMiUery,  w  here  nuantitlea  of  not  less  man 
two  gallons,  in  hulk  or  bottlcsynre  supplied.   Address,  7,  Smithti eld -burs. 

T>  UPTURKS. — BAILKY'S  T1UJSSKS  are  declared  by 

LV  many  eminent  surgennsto  lie  tbe  best ;  they  are  light  and  easy  to 
wear,  nnd  i'f  a  cure  is  to  he  obtained,  they  will  effect  it.  The  patient  is  also 
carefully  attended  to  hy  Mr.  Haley  or  bis  assistants  during  Twelve  Months 
for  One  Guinea  (tltC  trOSS  hu$wed);  by  this  means  a  proper  adjustment 
being  always  preserved,  the  iiwxpcrienced  will  he  enabled  to  effect  their 
cure  in  the  shortest  UmepOS6U».  Trusses  may  be  had  as  low  as  7s.  lid.  and 
10,.  lid.  Ladies  attended  bv  an  «xpericnccd  female  assistant. 
BAILEY'S,  418,  Oxford-street  London.  Mr.  B  attends  in  the  country 
Ah  allovaucc  to  Poor  Patients 

I7REEHOLDEB&'  BUILDING  ASSOCIATION 
.  Manchester.  8harcs,X(;o.   Subscription,  10s.  per  Month. 

THl'STEES. 

.Tolin  BrooIUi  Esq. .President.  I       Alderman  Elkanah  Ai'initagc  . 

Alderman  William  Harvey.  I       AV.  llawson,  Esq. 

Alderman  Charles  .T.  S.  AValker  |        AV.  Evans,  &gfl, 

B  iKtERS—  Messrs.  Cunl.ffe,  Brooks,  and  Co.,  Market-street. 
Solicitor — Mr.  .John  Hewitt,  17.  King-street. 
Srrni:T  \iiv— Mr.  William  Jackson  Keighley, '.»,  l'riucess-sti  eet,  Alanchcster. 

The  first  Meeting  of  this  &onetj  will  lie  held  by  adjournment  in  the 
Tin  aire  of  tbe  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  the  evening  ol  AVeiluesdav,  the 
6th  November,  at  ball-past  Seven.    John  Brooks,  Esq.,  in  tlie  Chair. 

The  Object  of  this  ABSOClatidl  is  to  assist  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  to  obtain  freehold  Dwelling-houses  of  their  own,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  create  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  latter,  and  to  induce  habits 
of  economy  in  all  who  have  a  surplus  of  income  beyond  providing  for  their 

current  requirements' 

The  sue  ess  of  tlie  experiment  hitherto  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
Bnlldiflg  Societies,  as  in  two  public  meetings  held  by  adjournment,  the 
enormous  number  of  1'jfiO  Sliar«s  have  hern  taken  up,  and,  judging  from 
the  sale  of  Uules  since  (he  last  meeting,  the  number  is  expected  to  be  more 
than  doubled  in  a  short  time. 

Persons  wishing  to  take  up  SI  ares  will  do  well  to  make  early  application, 
as.  in  the  event  of  adjournment!  being  discontinued,  tlie  back  subscriptions 
will  be  required. 

one  peculiar  feature  in  this  undertaking  is  the  facility  afforded  to  Build- 
ing Members  to  obtain  the  Cointy  Franchise  in  tbe  tlrst  year;  as,  on  all 
purchased  Sharos  for  building  (vitn.  the  monthly  subscription  may  be  re- 
duced to  2s .  6d.  ;  thus  leaving  ajsurplUS  of  rent  beyond  the  encumbrance  on 
mortgage  suliicient  to  give  a  qualification. 

Applications  for  Shares  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  AV.  J.  Keigh- 
ley, 9,  Princess-street  ;  Mr.  John  Hewitt,  Solicitor.  17,  King  street ;  Mr.  W. 
Burton,  Oldluun  st. ;  Mr.  A.  Burgess,  printer.  A"  icturia  Arches  ,  and  Mr.  It. 
Owwii  is,  Moreton-strei-t,  stranreways,  Manchester;  where  llules,  price  Cd. 
and  Prospectuses  may  be  had.  , 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OAVN  LANDLORD!! 

THE  BRITISH  BUfLIUNG  AND  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 

Enrolled  under  the  Act  of  Pirliaim-nt,  fith  and  7th  AVm.  IA'„  cap.  32. 
Monthly  Subscription,  H's.  per  share. 

Dm  RCTOaS. 

John  Oilr.s,  Chairman.       Mr  William  Farmer,  Deputy-Cliairman. 
AV.  Anderson.  M.1CC.S.,  Mj  ddleton-square 
AV.  H.  Best,  11,  Grosvenor  tquare 

AV.  Fanner,  ■>'.>,  niarloite-td a-aee,  Bnnisbury-road,  Islington 

John  I'ineh.d",  Wcst-siTf*(,  Sniithtield 

John  Giles,  5,  Kma's  ro^,Cainhnd','e-mad,  Mile-end 

AVillinm  Handl  y,  .3K,  ciu>;veU-stiect,  City 

James  Handler,  Great  1..  1-street 

E.  Jessurun,  7f .  U'lnHii-s'.fct,  Goodman's -fields 

John  T.  Hind,  32,  rauiiw-t  ureet-road 

Thomas  cswlft.2.  Cpper  street,  Goswe!l-street 

•Il|^^r^(rt,V;^^#•llpal■d{l^,  {^i^JK.tt*  f>lnce,  Barnsbui  y-road,  Islington 

John  Perkins,  7.  North-place,  Gray's  Inn-road 

Janu  s  Staley,  Tibbeitou-s<juare 

AVilliam  Stanway,  U,  Cousiu-laiie.City 

Hcnrv  Underliill, Cross-street,  Hatton-garden 

AVilliam  AVickham,  2,  Belle  A'uc-'.enace,  Ball's  Pond-road. 

TBVSIEES. 

AA'illiain  Anderson,  M.K.C.S.,  12.  Chadwell  street,  Myddleton-square 
AVilliam  Farmer.  29,  Ciiarlette-terrace,  Bamsbury-road,  Islington 
John  Giles,. 5,  Kin^'s-row,  Cambridge -road 
James  Staley, Tibbcrton-square,  Islington 

THE  \,SUaER. 

Mr.  AA'illiam  Handley,  58,  Cliiswell-street,  City 

8CRVEY0R. 

F.  Mortimer  Spearman,  Esq.,  77,  Old  Broad-street,  City 

BANK  Has. 

Commercial  Bank  of  London,  Lothbury 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  Madox  and  AVyatt,  30,  Clement  s-lane,  Lombard-street.  M.  Lewis, 
Esq.,  1*>,  Wilmington-square. 

MKNAGER. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Macarthur,  3  Taymouth-terrace,  London  Hospital,  London 

SECRETARY, 

Mr.  K.  Jessurun,  17,  Clifton-strect,  Finsburr,  London 
Oihc.es. 

No.  3,Tvy-laue,  St.  Paul's,  London. 

This  Company  is  iormed,  first,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  to  share- 
holders, large  or  small  sums  of  money,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  Freehold 
or  Leasehold  property. 

2dly.  To  provide  a  lucrative  mode  of  investment  for  small  or  large  sums. 
The  alterations  made  in  the  law  relating  to  Savings'  Banks,  by  which  the 
interest  on  the  small  sums  deposited  by  the  productive  classes  has  been 
reduced,  has  caused  the  Directors  to  oiler  to  the  Shareholders  a  safe  made 
of  deposit,  by  which  they  may  receive  a  much  greater  interest  than  in  the 
Savings'  Bank,  and  have  greater  facilities  of  withdrawing. 

A  shareholder  joining  this  Company,  may  commence  with  taking  only  one 
share,  and  when  he  sees  property  to  suit  him,  may  then  take  up  as  many 
more  shares  as  he  requires,  subject  to  any  limitation  previously  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  ;  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  back  subscriptions 
on  such  additional  shares  will  be  advanced  by  the  Company  in  addition  to 
the  sum  required  for  the  purchase  of  the  property. 

To  purchase  a  property  w  orth  £300,  a  shareholder  would  require  five 
shares,  on  each  of  which  "he  would,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Company,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  £60.  His  repayments  to  tlie  Company  would  be  10s.  per 
month  per  share,  or  £30  a  year  for  the  five  shares.  The  rent  of  the 
property  purchased  would  bo  applicable  to  tbe  repayments  to  be  made  to 
the  Company. 

A  man  who  pays  2s.  4 d.  a  week  rent  lmy,  if  he  joins  this  Company,  have 
thr  sum  of  £00  advanced  to  him  to  effect  the  purchase  of  his  hou>e  ;  and  the- 
re payments  he  would  have  to  make  to  this  Company  would  be  only  at  the  rate 
ol  -2s!  3ld,  a  week,  or  £6  a  year,  rather  les*  than  he  is  now  paying  for  rent. 
If  he  pays  3s.  Ud.  per  week,  l.e  may,  in  like  numDer,for 

the  saine  rate  of  pavnu  at,  obtain  .     £  90 

If  „  4s.  8d.  „  „  „  120 

If  „  6s.  3d.  „  „  „  150 

If  he  pays   .   .  Cs.  lid.,  he  may  obtain     ...  .180 
If  he  payi  £20  a  year  rent,  be  may,  by  paying  the  £20  to 

this  Company  Instead  of  the  landlord,  have  an  advance  of  200 
If  £24  „  „  240 

If  „  30  „  ,,300 

And  so  on  in  like  proportion. 
If  an  advance  is  not  required  until  the  third  or  fourth  yeareofthe  Company, 
a  much  larger  sum  would  he  received  by  the  shareholder  on  each  share; 
thus,  in  the  fourth  year,  he  would  receive  gfifl  ;  in  the  seventh  year  £7K  per 
share,  and  ho  on,  increasing  every  year.  The  monthly  payment,  10b.  per 
share,  remaining  the  same. 

Share-holders  rrquiring  money,  are  supplied  in  rotation  ;  and  members 
residing  in  the  country  are  thus  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  town 
members. 

The  Company  will  advance  the  expense  of  the  mortgage,  and  all  back 
payments  on  additional  shares. 

Tlie  fim  s  in  this  company  are,  in  the  aggregate  reduced  to  lew  than  one- 
half  those  usually  charged. 

In  this  company  there  is 

No  redemption  fee. 

No  flue  on  withdrawal. 

No  tine  on  transfers, 

No  blddanfl  of  premiums  for  thr  advance*. 

No  deddcttng  of  discount  from  the  amount  to  be  advanced. 

And  the  operation!  of  the  company  are  brought  into  a  plain,  simple,  and 
Intelligible  form,  in  which  the  certainty  of  complete  success  is  demons!  rated. 

The  important  advantages  offered  by  this  company  to  every  man  de- 
sirous of  Improving  his  condition,  or  providing  for  liis  family,  are  more 
hilly  detailed  in  the  Prospectus,  which  may  be  had  gratis  of  the  Munager. 
Secretary,  or  nnv  of  the  Directors. 

ABOVE  ONE  TH01  SAM)  MIGHT  HUNDltED  SHAKES  AltE 
ALBI'.ADV  TAKEN 

The  Books  remain  opon  for  the  receipt  of  Entrance  Fees  of  2s.  6d.  each 
Share. 

TheThird  SupBcriplion  will  he  received  on  the  Kith  Xovemherat  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  Great  Carlisle  Street,  Portinan  Market;  on  the  17th 
November  at  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  London  on  the  20th  November  nt  the 
Southwark  Literary  Institution,  Portland  Place,  Borough  Road,  At  each 
plACO  of  meeting  from  7  till  »  o'clock,  where  new  Shares  inny  tie  taken  up. 

The  Scrip  for  the  First  Thousand  Shares  may  be  had  M  applisfttiou  at  the 
Olflcv  ol  the  Couipauv,  3,  Ivy  Luuu,  Bt.  l'uui's. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
To  the  TEA  TRADE,  all  INNHOLDI'.US,  and  all  large  consumers  of  TEA 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

y\AT(IN    AND    COMPANY,    TEA  MERCHANTS, 

\_7  NUMBER  ONE,  SAINT  PAUL'S  (  HL'RCH YARD,  LONDON, 
have  In  the  Bonded  vTflZChOUses  fjust  arrived  from  China), several  hundred 
original  chests  of  Tea,  at  3».  !ld.  per  pound ;  the  overweight  DAKIN  &  CO. 
allow  will  reduce  the  price  to  about  3v.  7d.  per  pound  The  Tea  is  strong, 
good,  nnd  line  flavoured.  The  chests  weigh  about  lOIbs.  each,  and  singular 
enough  to  state  that  little  more  than  seven  sovereigns  will  purchase  one  of 
these  chests  Of  good  useful  Tea,  from  Number  One,  Saint  Paul's  Church 
Y'ard. 

Is  it  not  a  price  for  good  Tea  unheard  of  even  in  modern  times? 

The  Tea  will  he  sent  direct  out  of  bond  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

"  Now  then,"  is  there  an  Opportunity  for  nit  the  Tea  consuming  Families 
in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  obtain  really  good  Teas  at  a  very 
low  price.  Let  two  families  join  together  in  ordering  a  chest,  each  paying 
75s.,  nnd  each  receiving  201bs.ofgbud  strong  Breakfast  Tea  for  the  73s.  Tho 
Chest  and  lead  will  not  be  charged. 

October  17th,  1HU.  

TjlRAUD. — Tbe  PUBLIC  are  CAUTIONED  against 
JL  being  dunod by  certain  parlies,  who  are  offering  for  sale  as  ■■  Itl'.R- 
DOE'S  VENTILATING  "WATERPROOF  FROCKS,"  garments,  which, 
although  having  attached  to  th«m  W.  B  "s  name,  and  a  fac  simile  of  hi* 
label,  nave  not  been  manufactured  by  him,  or  by  others,  who  are,  it 
appears,  reaping  a  pretty  rich  harvest,  both  in  I-ondon  and  the  provinces, 
by  the  sale  of  a  composition  falsely  labelled  "  Rurdoc's  Ventilating  Water- 
proof, 9ii,  Cornhill,"  (both  alike  spurious!.  Berdoe's  genuine,  and  really 
W&tcrproof  over-coats,  SHOOTING  JACKET8,  sc.,  are  made,  anil 
sold,  in  I/nidon,  only  at  60,  Cornhill  i north  side),  und  sold  by  \V.  B.'s 
Agents  in  various  towns  throughout  the  Kingdom,  A  Lnrgc  Stock  for 
the  Winter  now  ready,    \Vaterproof  Cloaks,  Capes.  Kc,  for  ladies.  

TONES'S  £4.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCH KS, 
9J  warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  fidling 
at  the  Manufactory,  333,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  Combine 
tlie  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  olegaace  of  an' ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  Of  the  kingdom.  Read  Jones  s  "Sketch  of 
Watch  Work  ."sent  free  for  a  2d.  stamp. 

SELLING  OFF  CARPETS. 

LUCK,  KENT,  and  CUMMING,  beg  to  inform  tlie 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  as  well  as  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they 


removed  their  Business  from  Carpenter's  Hall,  Ixmdon  Wall,  to  their 
tahlished  Warehouse, 4,  REGENT-STIUXT,  WATERLOO  PL, 


ft.CE, 

opposite  Howell  and  James's,  and  to  9S,  HATTON  GARDEN,  HOLBORN, 
where  they  trust  that  Patronage  will  be  continued  which  they  have  en- 
joyed for  upwards-  of  a  century.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  large  stock 
ol'  BRCSSKLS,  KIDDERMINSTER, and  other  Carpeting,  to  he  sold  at  a 
Great  Reduction.  In  addition  to  Carpeting,  they  have  at  their  West  End 
Establishment,  a  large  Stock  of  Chintzes,  Damaslis,  Tabourets,  &c.  &c.,  well 
worthy  of  attention.   

T>  OWLAN 1  )'S    MACASKAK    OIL,   for   inducing  an 

Jt  exuberant  growth  of  hair,  and  for  imparting  a  permanent  gioss,  and 
a  tendency  to  curl,  remains  unrivalled  "Weakness,  premature  greyness, 
relaxation,  and  tendency  to  fall  off,  being  entirely  prevented  b\  this  "in- 
comparable" oil.  Being  universally  preferred,  its  consequent  great  demand 
excites  tbe  cupidity  of  unprincipled  Shopkeepers,  who  vend  the  most 
Spurious  trash  as  '■  Macassar  oil."  It  is,  therefoi-e,  imperative  on  Pur- 
chasers to  see  lhat  the  words 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL 
an-  encraved  in  two  lines  on  the  Wrapper;  and  on  the  bnelt  of  the  Wrapper 
nearly  lit  o  times,  containing  29,026  letters.  P.tiee  3s.  Gd.,  7s.,  family  hollies, 
(equal  to  1  small)  10s.  6d.,  and  double  that  size.  21s.  per  bottle.    Sold  by  Uu* 
Proprietors  at  20,  Hatton-Lrarden,  I<oudt-n,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

LI" XURY  IN  SHA V ENG. 

JOHN  OOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SUAVINQ 
CREAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  incstminb»o  Cream  pos^ 
sesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  Cie  disagree^ 
able  smell  inseparable  from  that  article  ui  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  white- 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  hither,  which  will  not  dry  on 
the  lace,  and' emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavOttTOftM  aluioud. 

In  Pots,  price  2s.  fid.,  3s.  Gd.,  fto, 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Three  King.eourt,Lombard-street,  London. 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  nnd  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
 approved  principles.  

rpHH  ATRAPILATORY,  or  LIQUID    HAIR  . IJYKS 

1  the  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colours,  and  does  not  miufre 
re  doing  hut  'as  the  hair  grows,  as  it  never  fades  or  acquires  that  unnatural 
red  or  purple  tint  common  to  all  other  dves.  ROSS  and  SONS  ean,  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  recommend  the  above  dye  as  iufaUiblo,  if  done  at 
their  establishment ;  and  ladies  or  gentlemen  requiring  it  are  requested  to 
bring  a  friend  or  servant  with  them,  to  see  how  it  L  used,  which  will  ena- 
ble them  to  do  it  afterwards  without  chance  of  failure.  Several  Private- 
apartments  devoted  entirely  to  the  above  purpose,  and,  some  of  their  esta-. 
hushment  having  used  it,  the  effect  produced  can  he  at  once  seen,  'fiiey 
think  it  necessary  to  add  that,  by  attending  strictly  to  tbe  instructions  >;iven. 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  persons  have  succeeded  equally  well 
without  coming  to  them. 

Address  Ross  and  Sous,  110  and  120,  Eishnpsgate-streei,  the  celebrated. 
Perruquicre,  Perfumers, Hairuutters, and  Haimyers.  N.R.  Partiese.ttciided 
at  their  own  residences,  whatever  the  distance.  

rP  H  E   WAVE    AND   THE  JACKET. 

I  CA  Dinlogue  on  Board  Ship.) 

Two  honest-spun  sailors,  in  very  rough  weuther, 

Were  watching  on  board  of  their  vessel  together. 

The  billows  were  rising, and  swelling,  and  dashing. 

And  foaming, and  frothing,  and  clashing,  and  splashing ; 

When  all  on  a  sudden  the  seamen  began 

Conversing  ;  and  here's  how  their  dialogue  ran., 

"  By  Jove !"  said  the  first  one,"  I  think  we  r;,te  get  ting- 

A  terrible  blowing — a  terrible  wetting. 

My  jacket  is  dripping  right  through  ttvmy  skin  ; 

Only  look,  m;:te,  and  see  what  a  tt+« Ale  I'm  in.  ' 

"  Serve  you  right,"  said  the  other,  "I'm  glr^d  vou  arc  done; 

Why  tlie  deuce  don't  you  go  to.  E.  MOSES  and  SON  r 

I  purchas'd  a  jacket  or  them,  mv  fine  fellor, 

Which  deserves  to  ho  christen'd  The  Water  Repeller. 

While  you  are  wet  through  to  the  skin,  as  you  own, 

My  form,  you  perceive,  is  as  dry  as  a  bone. 

Though  the  waves  may  wash  o'er  me  they  cannot  creep  in, 

For  this  jacket  of  mine  is  a  guard  to  the  skin. 

Now  take  my  advice,  Jack,  and  do  not  he  done, 

But  purchase  a  jacket  of  MOSES  and  SON. 

These  tradesmen  have  always  done  justice  to  me, 

And  their  business  is  noted  all  over  the  sea." 

"That's  sufficient,"  said  Jack,"  I  shall  board  their  huge  ship 

The  very  next  time  that  I  want  to  equip. 

That  jacket  of  your  s  is  a  proof  what  they  are— 

E.  MOSES  and  SON  are  the  buys  for  n  tar." 

LIST  OF  PlUCEAi. 

READY  WM>E,  JC   S.  d 

Reaver  Taelionis         .  .  .  .  ■  0  7  C 

Chesterfields  or  Codl  inetons  ,  „  .  0  10  6 
D'Orsay  s,  Athol's,  Pembroke,  and  every  description  of  winter  coats  1   5  0 

Boy's  wintercoats  in  every  style  .  .      from  0  8  6 

Winter  trousers,  lined             .  ,  .  .  .046 

Doeskin                       .            .  ^  .  .            .  0  10  tt 

Dress  Coats,  edged        .  ..100 

Frock  ditto      .            ,            .  .  .  .   1    fi  Q 

Roll  collar  Vests         .          .  .*  ,  .  .019 

1  Jouble  breasted  ditto   .            .  ,  ,  ,026 

Hoy  s  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .  .  .           .  0  is  6 

Boy's  winter  Trousers               .  .  .  ,  .030 

Boy's  winter  Vests       .           .  .  .  .  .16 

MADE  TO  MEASURE. 

Winter  Coats  in  even'  stvle  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed  .15  0 

Milled  Cloth  Great  Coats,  velvet  collar. and cufft  .  .   1  12  0 

Tweed  Wrappers  .  .  ,    "       ,  .  .  0  18  6 

Ditto  Trousers  .         .         ;         .         .  .088 

Winter  Trousers,  in  all  the  new  patterns  .  .  .  0  12  0 

Doeskin  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .  _  o  10  6 

Best,  or  Di  sss  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .16  0 

Dress  Coats     .  .  .  .  .  .  .   1  12  0 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .  .  2  15  0 

Frock  Coats     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1  13  0 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .  .330 

Cashmere  Vests  .  .  .  .  .086 

Satin,  plain  or  fancy     .  .  .  .  .  .  0  12  0 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits    .  .  .  .  .16  0 

Boy's  Great  Coats         .  .  .  .  .  .  0  14  6 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  The  Leviathan  of  Trade,"  with  full  directions  for 
self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  five  minutes'  notice,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  .  .     from  1  IB 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers      .  .  .     from  0  is  0 

Important.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  If  not  approved  of,  ex- 
changed, or  the  money  returned. 

OBsaava.  E.  MOSEs  and  SON.  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  nnd  Genera]  Warehousemen,  154,  Minorics,  and  8(i,  Aid- 
gate,  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

Caution.  E.  Moses  and  Son  arc  obliged  to  guard  the  public  asainst 
imposition,  having  learned  that  the  untradesmuniikc  falsehood  of  being 
connected  with  them,  or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  in 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
with' any  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  London  ;  and  those  who  do  desire 
genuine' Cheap  clothing  should  (to  prevent  disappointment, Ac)  call  or  send 
to  bit,  Minorics,  or  Hfi,  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 


Printed  at  the  Whltcfrlars  Printing-office,  Bouveric-strcet,  in  be  pre- 
cinct of  Whltefriars,  In  the  City  of  London,  by  John  Oadsuy,  printer,  of 
Number 7i  Wdgmount-place,  Hampstcad-roaiu  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairfield  place,  Cheeth am -hill -road,  in  the 
parish  id' Manchester,  In  the  count  v  of  Lancaster,  and  published  at  Num- 
ber fiT,  Fleet-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Duustan  in-tbe-West,  in  thCClH 
of  London,  by  Abraham  \VAi.Ti:a  Pim.TONj  o*  Ji umber  07,  Flcet-sU'oct, 
uiorosald  -  Baturday,  November  8,164.3. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 

All  Subscribers  of £\  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fund 
trill  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  hal/-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  Thy.  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  oj  The  League,  NewalCs- 
buildinys,  Manchester,  or  07,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  tlie  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  o/'The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers )  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  tlie  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  tlie  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 

We  beg  to  inform  our  subscribers  that  bound  volumes  of 
the  League  newspaper,  containing  the  whole  of  the  first 
year's  Numbers,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  offices, 
either  in  London  or  Manchester. 


OBSERVE ! 

Samples  of  good  Wheat  were  sold  in  Mark 
Lane  on  Friday  at  74s.  per  quarter. 

The  duty  on  Foreign  Wheat  is  14s.  per  qr. 

The  national  expenditure  for  bread  is  NOW 
at  the  rate  of  20  millions  a-year,  or  FOUR 
KUNERED  THOUSAND  pounds  weekly 
MORE  than  during  the  whole  of  last  winter 
and  spring. 


BUY  FORTY-SHILLING  FREEHOLDS! 
We  again  urge  our  Free  Trade  friends  every- 
where, promptly  and  strenuously  to  improve  the 
precious  weeks  from  now  to  the  31st  of  January 
in  making  out  then  title  to  citizenship  on  the  cheap 
and  easy  terms  on  which  it  is  offered  by  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  country.  Let  every  Englishman 
who  would  rescue  his  property  and  industry  from 
the  clutches  of  the  greedy  and  sordid  oligarchy  that 
claim  a  vested  interest  in  famine,  come  forward  and 
accept  this  simple  and  all-efficient  weapon  of  self- 
protection — the  good  old  40s.  freehold  county  fran- 
chise. 

Nothing  else  will  do.  Nothing  hut  votes — and 
county  votes  are  the  easiest  to  be  got  and  kept.  If 
any  of  us  ever  dreamed  that  Sir  Robert  Feel  would 
yield  to  any  power  on  earth  but  the  power  of  votes, 
either  actually  given,  or  registered  to  be  ready  when 
wanteds  that  he  would  submit  to  any  other  neces- 
sity than  that  imposed  by  Parliamentary  majorities, 
present  or  prospective ;  that  ho  would  recognise  any 
other  "  destiny"  than  the  destiny  whose  decrees  are 
duly  enrolled  in  the  registration  courts,  and  coun- 
ter-signed by  the  revising  hamsters;  or  that  he 
would  respect  any  other  "public  opinion"  than  the 
public  opinion  which  is  qualified  and  registered ; — 
that  dream  is  now  at  an  end.  For  an  unqualified 
and  unregistered  people,  Sir  Robert  Peel  either  will 
not,  or  cannot,  lift  up  a  little  finger.  Unqualified 
and  unregistered  Russians,  Turks,  and  Dutclimen 
get  themselves  attended  to  by  their  rulers — but  not 
unqualified  and  unregistered  Englishmen.  The 
Minister  who  wields  the  resources  of  a  wealth  and 
power  wliich  wo  create,  who  quarterly  receives  a 
salary  which  we  pay,  cares  not  for  us.  He  is  in  the 
bands  of  the  Richmond*  and  Buckinghams,  because 


the  Richmonds  and  Buckinghams  havo  the  votes; 
and  ho  will  do  their  bidding  so  long  as  they  have 
the  votes.  His  and  their  power  rests  on  votes — 
especially  county  votes ;  and  by  votes,  especially 
county  votes,  must  it  he  overthrown.    We  must 

HAVE  THE  COUNTIES. 

That  we  may  have  the  counties,  if  we  will,  is  as 
certain  as  that  we  have  South  Lancashire.  There 
is  scarcely  a  county  in  England  that  might  not  bo 
won,  either  by  efforts  from  within  or  from  without, 
through  the  medium  of  the  40s.  franchise ;  there 
is  not  one  county  that  we  would  give  up  as  quite 
hopeless.  As,  however,  in  the  present  stage  of  tliis 
movement,  selection  is  desirable,  to  prevent  a  too 
minute  subdivision  of  our  forces,  we  subjoin  a  list 
of  counties,  every  one  of  ivhich  may  be  ours,  and 
ought  to  be  ours,  by  the  end  of  January — in  every 
one  of  which  there  is  an  ample  sufficiency  of  those 
materials  and  facilities,  by  the  use  of  which  the 
first  four  of  the  catalogue  have  already  been  won  to 
the  Free  Trade  cause : 


South  Lancashire 

West  Glo'ster 

Middlesex 

East  Somerset 

West  Yorkshire 

West  Somerset 

North  Cheshire 

North  Wilts 

North  Lancashire 

North  Notts 

South  Stafford 

South  Leicester 

South  Cheshire 

Rutland 

North  Durham 

East  Surrey 

East  Cumberland 

South  Essex 

South  Northumberland 

West  Kent 

North  Stafford 

South  Hants 

North  Warwick 

East  Sussex 

East  Worcester 

East  Cornwall 

East  Glo'ster 

West  Cornwall 

With  the  entire  confidence  derived  from  a  careful 

study  of  the  resources  of  these  counties,  and  of  those 
bordering  on  them,  and  from  the  experience  of  tlie 
past  year's  efforts  and  successes,  we  tell  the  Free 
Traders  of  England,  that  eveiy  one  of  the  above 
may  be  wrested  from  monopoly  in  time  for  the 
next  general  election. 

We  entreat  our  friends  in  all  tlie  toicns  of  all 
these  counties  to  begin  their  operations  at  once,  by 
the  formation  of  active  and  efficient  Qualification 
and  Registration  Committees. 

In  some  of  the  counties  or  divisions  above  enu- 
merated, it  will  be  obvious  to  many  of  our  readers, 
that  the  means  of  self-emancipation  afforded  by  a 
numerous  aud  free-spirited  towu  population,  do  not 
exist  to  a  sufficient  extent  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  county  or  division  itself.  This,  however,  need 
create  no  difficulty.  One  county  and  one  division 
mag  help  another.  As  this  is  a  franchise  which 
does  not  require  residence,  the  number  of  county 
votes  which  a  man  may  possess  in  England  is 
limited  only  by  the  number  of  counties  in  England. 
Every  Free  Trader,  after  looking \o  the  safety  of  his 
own  county,  may  step  over  the  border,  and  take  out 
bis  qualification  in  the  adjoining  one.  This  is  what 
we  have  already  done  in  the  north  to  a  great  extent. 
In  fact,  a  prosperous  Manchester  man's  comple- 
ment of  county  votes  is  regularly  understood  to  be 
four,  at  least.  We  hope  our  friends  will  deem  the 
precedent  worthy  of  general  adoption.  As  South 
Lancashire  helps  Cheshire  and  the  West  Riding, 
let  the  West  Riding  people  step  over  into  North 
Nottinghamshire,  and  look  about  them  to  see  if 
they  can  find  any  littlo  properties  there  to  then 
mind.  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire  freeholds  may 
afford  desirable  investments  to  tho  men  of  North 
and  South  Staffordshire ;  and  we  need  not  say  that 
Londoners  must  take  care  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey.  This  sort  of  chanty  cannot  be  too  diffusive 
— provided,  that  is,  that  in  every  instance  it  begin 
at  home. 

Working  men  of  England ! — all  who,  whether  by 
the  toil  of  head  or  hands,  make  England  what  it  is 
— here  is  tho  way  from  a  worse  than  feudal  serf- 
dom, to  citizenship  and  sovereignty.  Will  you  not 
walk  in  it  ?  Your  country  is  yourt  by  right,  for  you 
have  mode  it ;  will  you  not  make  it  yours  by  law, 


and  take  the  ride  of  it?  Tlie  constitution  means 
to  give  citizenship  and  sovereignty  to  every  one  of 
you  that  has  40s.  worth  annually  of  independent 
property,  inherited  or  earned;  but  the  constitution 
requires  that  the  fact  bo  authenticated  by  certain 
formalities,  the  first  and  chief  of  which  is  the  pur- 
chase of  a  piece  of  land.  Will  you  not  comply  ? 
It  doos  not  seem  a  very  hard  condition.  Property 
in  the  soil  of  England  is  worth  having  without  tho 
vote  ;  but  the  good  old  English  law  and  constitu- 
tion gives  tho  vote  over  and  above,  gratis. 


IF  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  IS  NOT  RESPON- 
SIBLE, WHO  IS? 

We  are  determined  to  have  no  mistake  about 
this.  The  Herald  may  wince,  and  set  up  the  stale, 
stupid,  and  impudent  cry  of  "  assassination" — in- 
finitely to  the  annoyance,  we  are  very  sure,  of  the 
Herald's  master,  who  owes  small  thanks  to  any- 
body for  reminding  the  world  of  the  most  discre- 
ditable passage  of  his  life.  But,  good  Herald,  wo 
assure  you  it  won't  do.  Somebody  is  responsible, 
we  suppose,  for  the  government  of  the  countiy. 
Somebody  may  take  the  credit,  "individually  and 
personally,"  of  the  fruits  of  good  government — and 
must  bear  the  blame,  individually  and  personally, 
of  the  consequences  of  bad  government.  For  cer- 
tain things  which  befall  a  country  there  is,  of 
course,  no  responsibility.  For  those  contingencies 
which  legal  phraseology  designates  the  "  act  of 
God" — for  hurricanes  and  earthquakes,  ungenial 
seasons  and  hostile  elements — no  human  being  is 
responsible.  But  for  evei  vthiug  that  comes  within 
the  range  of  human  legislation  and  administration 
— for  all  arbitrary  interferences  with  the  course  of 
nature  and  Providence — for  all  artificial  hindrances 
of  natural  good,  or  aggravations  of  natural  evil — 
for  everything  that  a  Government  undertakes  to 
do,  that  Government  is  responsible :  that  is,  the 
men  who  govern  are  responsible — the  man  who 
presides  over  the  Government  is  chiefly  responsible. 
And  again  and  again  we  ask, — If  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
not  responsible  for  all  that  may  happen  to  the 
country  under  aud  in  consequence  of  his  own  Com 
Law — tho  law  which  he  made,  which  he  maintains, 
which  he  will  not  advise  the  Queen  to  suspend  by 
act  of  prerogative,  nor  summon  Parliament  to  re- 
peal by  act  of  legislation ; — if  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not 
responsible,  individually  and  personally  respon- 
sible, who  is  ? 

Will  they  say  that  Parliament  is  responsible? 
Parliament  is  responsible  for  many  things  for  which 
we  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  responsible ;  and 
among  the  rest,  for  making  the  Com  Law  of  1842 
But  Parliament  is  certainly  not  responsible  for  re- 
fusing to  call  itself  together  to  re-consider  or  repeal 
the  Corn  Law.  To  call  Parliament  is  an  act  of 
prerogative.  Parliament  is  not  responsible  for  there 
being  no  Order  in  Council  to  suspend  the  Com 
Law  and  open  the  ports,  which  likewise  is  an  affair 
of  prerogative.  Do  they  mean  to  insinuate,  then, 
that  the  Queen  is  responsible — that  it  is  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's act  or  default  that  the  Government  carried 
on  in  her  name  is  more  merciless  than  that  of  tho 
Czar  of  Russia,  and  less  Christian  than  that  of  tlie 
Grand  Turk  ?  Eveiy  schoolboy  knows  better.  An 
individual  and  personal  responsibility  of  British 
sovereigns  is  unknown  to  the  constitution.  Royal 
responsibility  in  this  country  is  put  permanently 
into  commission — is  delegated  to  thoso  function- 
aries whom  our  everyday  political  phraseology  deno 
minates  "responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown."  And 
the  responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown,  who  now 
counsels  Majesty  to  let  the  law  of  artificial  famino 
take  its  course,  is  Sm  Robert  Peel.  Legally  and 
constitutionally,  politically  aud  morally,  to  Parlia 
ment  and  to  the  countiy,  is  Sir  Robert  Peel  now 
responsible — individually  and  personally  respon- 
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sihle — for  all  the  consequences  of  keeping  up  pro- 
hibitory duties  with  famine  prices.  All  the  bank- 
ruptcy, insolvency,  and  pauperism ;  all  the  stinting 
and  pinching  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  then- 
daily  comforts ;  all  the  famine  and  pestilence  ;  all 
the  mortality  and  crime  that  may  ensue  in  this 
enormous  public  delinquency — all  is  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  doing. 

Nothing  in  this  world  was  ever  plainer.  Tbe 
case  is  complete  on  their  own  showing.  The  Minis- 
terial Standard  itself  gives  us  all  the  data — the 
common  sense  of  mankind  may  be  trusted  for  the 
comment.  On  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  October,  when 
the  potato  disease  iirst  began  to  assume  its  present 
menacing  aspect,  this  journal  said: 

"  The  ultimate  consideration — that  to  which  all 
other  considerations  must  give  place — is  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  ensure  that  not  one  of  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects shall  perish  from  famine  Sir 

Ilobert  Peel,  we  are  convinced,  is  not  tbo  statesman 
to  sbrink  from  the  most  urgent  of  all  a  statesman's 
duties — the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  his  fcl/ou- 
citizens  ....  Should  it  prove  necessary,  as  we 
trust  it  will  not,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ive  are  persuaded, 
n  ill  not  hesitate  to  suspend  the  Corn  Lau  s  .  .  .  . 
In  the  supposed  ease  of  a  very  great  deficiency  in 
the  potato  crop,  it  seems  pretty  plain  that  a  sus- 
pension of  the  Com  Lairs  ought  to  be  resorted  to." 

Since  the  23rd  of  October,  we  have  had  no 
fewer  than  four  Cahinot  Councils,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  whether  any  and  what  special  security 
need  to  be  taken,  "to  ensure  that  not  one  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  shall  perish  from  famine,"  and  of 
considering  the  best  means  of  discharging  "  tbe 
most  urgent  of  a  statesman's  duties — the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens."  On  Friday, 
the  7th  instant,  the  same  Standard  announced  the 
result  as  follows: — 

"  We  are,  we  trust,  in  a  condition  to  congratu- 
late the  Leaguers  upon  the  certainty  that  the  ports 
will  not  be  opened,  inasmuch  as  the  stock  of  pro- 
visions in  Gkeat  Britain  is  amply  sufficient." 

That  is  to  say,  Sir  Robert  Peel  takes  it  on  him  to 
affirm  that  "  the  most  urgent  of  all  a  statesman's 
duties  "  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  fulfilled,  and  that 
the  stock  of  food  in  the  country  is  such  as  "  to  insure 
that  not  one  of  the  Queen's  subjects  shall  perish  from 
famine."  Were  there  tbe  slightest  doubt  on  this 
matter,  the  ports  would  be  immediately  opened — 
opening  the  ports  being,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ad- 
mitted by  the  ministerial  journalist  to  be  the  appro- 
priate remedy  for  any  deficiency  of  food.  But  as 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  food — "  inasmuch  as  the 
stock  of  provisions  in  Great  Britain  is  amply  suffi- 
cient"— of  course  the  ports  are  not  opened.  It  is  a 
"certainty"  that  the  ports  will  not  be  opened — 
implying  that  the  fact  of  "  ample  sufficiency  "  is 
likewise  a  matter  of  certainty.  Having  arrived  at 
tliis  most  gratifying — though,  to  the  country  gene- 
rally, most  unexpected — conclusion;  having  dis- 
covered the  Heedlessness  of  applying  a  remedy  to 
an  evil  which  is  ascertained  to  be  purely  imaginary, 
— Sir  Robert  Peel  dismisses  Iris  colleagues  to  their 
respective  country  seats,  and  instructs  his  organs  to 
cry  lustily,  "  All  right." 

We  trust  we  have  succeeded  in  making  ourselves 
perfectly  understood.  If  there  is  any  inaccuracy  in 
our  facts,  or  looseness  in  our  logic,  we  beg  the 
Standard  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  pointing 
it  out,  since  we  intend  to  be  continually  harping  on 
this  matter.  Our  position  is  simply  and  Briefly 
this:  that  Sir  Ilobert  Peel,  as  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  has  now  made  himself  responsible — 
"individually  and  personally"  responsible  of  course 
(we  know  notbing  of  a  responsibility  "  in  tbe  ab- 
stract ")—/br  the  "  certainty  "  of  his  hypothesis 
that  "  the  stock  of  provisions  in  Great  Britain 
is  amply  sufficient,"  and  for  all  consequences  that 
may  ensue  on  the  policy  which  takes  this  assumed 
rV  i  f  'jijirtainty  for  its  hasis.  To  this  responsibility  we 
y  '■ vil&n  to  fix  him.  There  he  is,  and  there  we  will  hold 
£#^VMfo<fast. 

:  MWKcriEBTP.it,   Nov.   IOtii. — A  requisition  is  in  the 

v  ,  cotfmp.  of  signature,  colling  on  the  Mnyorlo  convene  a  public 
towns  meeting,  to  memorialise  the  Government  in  favour  of 
rj  ^  y  £jjcnin'*      P01'8         ^iee  WtaiMiOB  y^  t'va'"  and  u)l  kinds 
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PUBLIC  DINNER  TO  C.  P.  VILLIERS,  ESQ., 
AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

A  puhlie  dinner  was  given  on  Thursday  evening  in  tho 
Town-hall,  Birmingham,  to  the  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiera,  M.P. 
for  'Wolverhampton.  The  dinner  was  appointed  for  four 
o'clock  precisely,  but  long  before  that  hour  all  the 
approaches  to  tlie  hall  were  crowded  with  those  who  hud 
procured  tickets  to  tlio  banquet,  and  multitudes  who 
were  drawn  from  curiosity  and  other  motives  to  the 
spot.  As  soon  as  tho  doors  were  thrown  open  a  tre- 
mendous [rush  was  made  into  the  hall,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  tho  main  and  side  galleries  and  the  body 
of  the  room  were  filled  to  overflowing.  The  principal 
gallery  was  reserved  for  spectators,  and  by  four  o'clock 
it  was  occupied  by  from  four  to  five  hundred  ladies. 
Tlie  whole  area  of  tho  hall  was  occupied  by  tho  various 
tables,  on  which  was  spread  a  magnificent  cold  collation. 
At  either  end  wcro  rows  of  cross  tables,  that  under  tho 
organ  being  reserved  for  the  chairman  and  his  guests ;  tlie 
tablo  of  the  vice-president  being  at  tho  opposile  extremity 
of  the  hall.  Tables  wcro  also  spread  in  tho  side  gallflies, 
every  scat  of  which  had  its  occupant.  Upwards  of  GOO 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  every  scat  was  occupied 
long  before  the  chairman  and  guests  made  their  appearance. 
At  five  o'chick  the  Hon.  0.  P.  Villiers  ontcred  tho  hall, 
accompanied  by  Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Birmingham, 
who  presided  on  the  occasion  ;  the  Right  Hon.  tho  Karl  of 
Ducio,  Rlcfaud  Cobdcn,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  John  Bright,  E<q., 
M.P.  ;  Thomas  Thortiley,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Wolverhampton  ; 
J.  L.  Rieardo,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Stokc-upon-Ticnt  ;  R. 
Scott,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Walsall  ;  T.  M.  Gibson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
for  Manchester  ;  Colonel  Pcrroiict  Thompson  ;  George 
Wilson,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  League ;  C.  J.  Eox,  Esq. ; 
W.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool;  the  Rov.  Mr.  Bache, 
—  Crawshay,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Aldermen 
Cutler,  Philips,  Geach,  Weston,  Muntz,  Hutton,  W. 
Scholcficld,  Clement  SchoU-licld,  Van  Wart,  Bcalc,  and 
James  James;  Lucas  Chance,  Esq.;  George  Edmunds, 
Esq.,  clerk  of  tho  peace  ;  T,  Whitfield,  Esq.  ;'  W.  Ellis, 
Esq.,  low  bailiff ;  and  Eyre  Lee,  Esq.  ;  who  ranged 
themselves  on  cither  side  of  the  chair  and  vice-chair. 
The  latter  was  occupied  by  Thomas  Philips,  Esq.  ;  and 
the  Honourable  C.  P.  Villiers  took  his  scat  on  the  right  of 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  Villiers,  on  entering,  was  received  with  shouts  of  ap- 
plause, which  were  repeated  again  and  again,  the  whole 
company  rising  en  masse,  and  tlie  ladies  in  the  gallery  waving 
their  handkerchiefs  to  welcome  him  on  his  appearance.  The 
applause  lasted  for  several  minutes,  and  when  silence  was  at 
length  restored,  the  proceedings  of  the  evening  commenced, 
grace  being  said  by  tho  Rev.  Air.  Bachc. 

The  Mayor  said,  that  in  commencing  the  discharge  of  the 
important  duties  which  devolved  on  hira  in  connection  with 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  felt  in  the  deepest 
degree  the  onerous  character  of  those  duties ;  but  he  could 
assure  the  meeting  that  he  would  bring  to  thein  the  best 
abilities  which  he  possessed,  and  all  the  powers  which  he 
could  command,  depending  alone  on  their  consideration  and 
sympathy  for  support.  (Cheers.)  The  first  portion  of  his  duty 
was  to  congratulate  them  on  the  noble  assembly  which  he  saw 
around  him  ;  and  in  the  second  place  he  had,  as  a  portion  of  his 
dutv,  to  bring  before  them  the  names  of  some  highly  honoured 
individuals  who  were  not  then  present.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  read  letters,  for  in  doing  so  he  felt  that 
he  should  occupy  the  valuable  time  of  the  meeting,  which 
might  be  much  better  employed  in  listening  to  the  various 
excellent  speeches  which  would  no  doubt  he  delivered  to 
them  on  that  occasion  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  considered  it 
necessary  to  state  that,  amongst  other  letters,  he  had  received 
one  from  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  in  which  that  nobleman  deeply 
regretted  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  at  the  dinner,  in 
consequence  of  his  age,  which  had  for  some  time  prevented 
him  from  attending  public  meetings  ;  but  he  had  stated  in 
that  letter  that  he  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  meeting, 
and  the  most  sincere  desire  to  co-operate  with  them  in  paying 
a  well-deserved  and  just  compliment  to  Mr.  Villiers.  (Loud 
cheers.)  He' regretted,  also,  that  he  had  to  mention  the  ab- 
sence of  another  individual  whose  presence  he  had  expected 
to  hail — it  was,  he  would  admit,  the  unexpected  absence  of 
an  honourable  member  for  a  borough,  both  of  whose  mem- 
bers he  had  been  prepared  to  expect  would  attend — he  meant 
Mr.  Mark  Philips,  member  for  the  borough  of  Manchester. 
(Hear,  hear);  and  ho  was  authorised  by  that  gentleman  to 
say  that  his  absence  was  produced  by  a  cause  which  he  (tho 
Mayor)  could  not  regret,  namely,  that  this  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  the  wedding-day  of  his  only  brother.  (Cheers.) 
That  was  a  cause  which  he  should  say  that  ho  could  not 
regret,  and  the  same  cause  had  kept  away  from  that  assembly 
another  individual  whose  presence  they  would  all  have  hailed 
with  pleasure,  an  individual  who  had  long  been  connected 
with  tlie  exertions  which  had  been  made  for  the  aboliiion  of 
the  corn-laws,  and  as  the  advocate  of  commercial  freedom  — 

he  alluded  to  Mr.  Roheit  Hydo Gregg, of  Manchester, whose 

connection  with  Mr.  Philips,  and  thai,  alone,  had  caused  his 
absence  on  that  occasion.  (Hear.)  He  had  hoped  to  sec 
present  on  that  occasion  the  member  for  Birmingham,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  say  that  the  cause  which  bad  pi  evented  the 
attendance  of  Mr.  Muntz  was  that  this  day  was  fixed  for  an 
interview  with  the  honourable  gentleman  by  Prince  Albert, 
at  Windsor,  and  ho  was  enabled  to  say,  on  the  pait  of  Mr. 
Muntz,  that  he  should  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  in  joining  in 
anv  testimonial  of  respect  to  Mr.  Villiers,  and  to  say  that 
he  would  on  all  occasions  vote  for  a  repeal  of  the  coin-laws. 
(Loud  cheers.)  He  had  also  hoped  to  have  seen  Mr.  M. 
Gibson  there,  as  well  as  the  Other  member  for  Manchester, 
and  Mr.  Rieardo,  M.P.,  and  he  had  a  hope  that  they  might 
appear  before  the  conclusion  of  tlie  meeting!  for  trains  were 
constantly  arriving,  and  they  might  have  been  but  casually 
delayed.  Beforo  lie  proposed  the  toast  which  was  the  first 
en  tho  list  oa  all  such  occasions,  he  would  beg  to  remark 


that  previous  to  the  meeting  ho  had  experienced  anxiety  aris- 
ing from  two  sources — his  fiisc  causo  of  anxiety  being  that 
this  great  assembly,  which  had  been  so  long  looked  forward 
to,  should  be  worthy  of  the  occasion  which  had  caused  it, 
and  bo  had  also  felt  anxious  that  it  should  pass  away  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  might  be  afterwards  referred  to  with  admi- 
ration, and  looked  back  to  with  pleasure.  (Cheers).  When 
he  looked  round  that  hall  and  saw  himself  surrounded  by 
such  a  meeting — when  he  recollected  that  hundreds  had 
gone  away,  unable  to  obtain  tickets  of  admission — when  ho 
knew  that  they  had  present  representatives  of  the  neighbour- 
ing manufacturing  towns — tho  representatives  of  the  trade  of 
their  own  districts  of  that  firm,  tho  name  of  which  was  emi- 
nent throughout  the  world — namely,  the  firm  of  Bolton  and 
Wait  (loud  cheers),  and  of  numerous  other  firms,  which, 
though  smaller  and  less  extensive  in  their  operations,  but  yet 
not  less  enterprising  or  activo  (loud  cheers), — when,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  individuals,  he  6aw  around  him  representatives 
also  of  the  agricultural  interest  assembling  not  less  largely, — 
he  should  at  once  admit  that  his  first  source  of  anxiety  hail 
been  removed,  and  be  had  no  desire  left  but  that  they  should 
remember  that  they  had  assembled,  not  at  a  party  or  poli- 
tical meeting,  but  at  a  social  meeting,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  mark  their  respect  for  an  eminent  individual,  whoso 
principles  they  approved  of,  and  whose  public  conduct  they 
admired  ;  and  ho  felt  that  every  one  around  him  would  cor- 
dially co-operate  with  him  in  carrying  out  that  purpose. 
(Hear,  bear).  The  toast  which  lie  had  to  propose  was  one 
that  required  no  preface  on  his  part.  It  was  the  health  of 
an  illustrious  lady  who  filled  with  dignity  the  highest  throne 
in  tho  world — who,  filling  the  most  exalted  position,  stood 
forth  pre-eminent  for  all  those  virtues  which  wo  most  admire 
in  her  sex,  and  all  those  graces  that  most  captivate  us. 
(Loud  cheers).    He  would  give  them  "  The  Qnocn." 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  next  toast  was  "Prince  Albert;"  after  which  fol- 
lowed "  The  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  othor  young  branches 
of  the  Royal  Family  ;"  and  "  The  Queen  Dowager  j  "  all 
of  which  were  received  with  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  then  said  that  the  next  toast  ho  had  to 
propose  was  "  The  Navy  and  Army"  (cheers),  and  in  propos- 
ing that  toast  he  could  not  avoid  expressing  the  hope  that  hence- 
forth the  navy  of  England  would  be  employed  in  assisting  the 
intercommunications  of  commerce  and  civilisation  all  over 
the  world  (loud  applause)  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  army,  he 
could  not  avoid  expressing  the  hope  that  the  army  of  this 
country  would  be  in  future  employed  in  the  protection  of  our 
lights,  without  any  undue  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
others.    (Cheers.)    "  Tho  Navy  and  Army." 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  now  came  to  the  health  of  the 
individual  to  honour  whom  they  had  assembled,  and  in  ap- 
proaching it  he  felt  deeply  his  own  inability  to  discharge  his 
duty  as  chairman  on  that  occasion  ;  but  he  had,  however,  tho 
great  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  was  a  toast  which  required 
no  introduction,  and  that  whatever  want  of  ability  he  might 
evince  in  bringing  it  forward,  it  would  nevertheless  be  received 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  show  how  highly  they  appreciated 
the  merits  and  talents  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  referred. 
(Cheers.)  The  last  toast  whieh  he  had  proposed  was 
one  which  had  reference  to  those  who  well  deserved  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  their  country  for  the  pa- 
triotism and  self-devotion  which  they  had  so  often 
displayed.  They  had  drunk  the  health  of  those 
who  had  so  often  illustrated  those  high  qualities, 
and  thereby  expressed  their  admiration  of  them  ;  but 
he  would  now  turn  from  such  a  theme,  which  applied 
so  much  to  themselves — he  would  turn  from  the 
dead  and  the  absent,  and  give  his  thoughts  to  the  living  and 
the  present.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  It  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  say  that  the  toast  which  he  was  about  to  propose 
was  the  health  of  the  distinguished  guest  who  had  on  that 
day  honoured  them  by  accepting  their  hospitality,  and  in 
bringing  forward  that  toast  be  was  satisfied  that  none  in  that 
assembly  would  suppose  he  was  going  to  insult  Mr.  Villiers, 
or  to  disgrace  himself  by  addressing  to  him  the  language  of 
vain  flattery  or  empty  compliment;  for  it  was  due  to  him,  it 
was  due  to  them,  and  it  was  due  to  himself  to  avoid  such  a 
course.  (Cheers.)  Why  had  they  assembled  on  that  occasion 
to  do  honour  to  Mr.  Villiers  ?  It  was  because  they  had  seen 
in  tlie  conduct  of  that  gentleman  since  the  commencement 
of  his  political  life  everything  to  admire  ;  that  they  had  wit- 
nessed his  untiring  advocacy  of  those  principles  in  which 
they  most  concurred  ;  and  because  they  all  admired  the  zeal 
and  ability  with  which  he  had  so  advocated  those  principles. 
(Cheers.)  If  he  were  asked  to  define  more  clearly  what 
those  principles  were,  he  would  answer  briefly  in  two  words, 
the  principles  of  commercial  freedom.  (Cheers.)  He  had 
been  always,  since  the  commencement  of  his  public 
life,  the  advocate  of  commercial  freedom,  the 
advocate  of  the  lights  of  labour,  and  of  the  social, 
moral,  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the  human 
race  (cheers) ;  he  had  been  constantly  engaged  in  extending 
those  principles  which,  if  carried  out,  would  effect  tho 
development  of  truth,  and  most  successfully  effect  tlie  pro- 
motion of  civilization.  (Loud  cheers.)  If  it  were  asked 
why  they  had  assembled  to  do  so  much  honour  to  Mr. 
Villiers  for  advocating  those  principles  which  wero  possessed 
and  supported  by  so  many  others,  or  why  they  were  so 
grateful  to  him  for  exertions  to  remove  a  law  which  others 
were  also  desirous  to  remove,  ho  would  answer  that  it  was 
because  ever  since  his  first  advent  ju  tho  House  of  Commons 
he  had  been  constantly  remarkable  for  the  clearness,  tho  in- 
telligence, the  sagacity  of  mind,  and  independence  of  pur- 
pose, he  might  almost  say  the  political  prescience  which 
enabled  him  to  put  his  hand  at  onco  upon  the  flaw  in  our 
system  which  had  the  effect  of  depriving  the  labourer  of  tho 
value  of  his  labour,  and  which  made  tho  occupation  of  tho 
merchant  and  tho  manufacturer,  instead  of  being  occupations 
of  honour,  pursuits  of  anxiety  and  harassing  care,  and  which 
had  iloue  inoro  to  check  tbo  progress  of  the  peoplo  than  any 
other  system  which  lie  had  ever  heard  of.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
loud  cheers.)  They  admired  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Villiers  iu 
Parliament,  and  they  could  not  withhold  their  approval  of  a 
man,  who,  in  such  circumstances  as  he  was  placed,  sur- 
rounded as  he  had  been  by  the  fenco  which  aristocratic  life 
hedges  round  those  bora  within  its  precincts,  encompassed 
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by  those  prejudices  which  the  influences  which  he  was  sub- 
jected to  might  be  expected  to  engender,  and  being,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  a  member  of  I  profession  the  education  for 
which  was  supposed  to  have  a  tendency  too  often  to  narrow 
the  mind,  whilst  it  sharpened  the  intellect,  (hear.)  under 
such  influences  as  these — the  influences  of  rank,  of  preju- 
dice, of  fashion,  with  the  prejudices  of  professional  educa- 
tion, to  overcome — he  had  formed  his  views,  and  notwith- 
standing all  these  circumstances,  there  was  no  man  in  Eng- 
land who  was  better  qualified  as  the  advocate  of  commercial 
freedom.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  requested  sincerely  that  the 
honoured  guest  would  accept  that  mark  of  the  admiration 
of  the  people  of  Birmingham,  and  that  small  though  it 
might  appear,  it  would  be  as  sincerely  and  as  honestly 
accepted  as  it  was  offered,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  not 
suffer,  in  being  unduly  estimated,  from  any  want  of  ability 
on  his  part.  (Cheers.)  He  would  not  delay  the  assembly 
any  longer  by  dwelling  upon  the  health  of  one  whose  conduct 
was  so  much  admired  by  all  around  him,"  and  he  would 
therefore  propose  to  them — "  Charles  Peiham  Villicrs, 
Esq.,  M.P." 

The  toast  was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  cheer- 
ing by  the  whole  assembly,  who  rose  at  once  and  burst  into 
a  simultaneous  and  deafening  cheer. 

Mr.  Villiees  then  rose  to  respond  to  the  toast,  and  his 
risiug  was  the  signal  for  a  renewed  hurst  of  applause,  which 
was  again  and  again  repeated.  As  soon  as  silence  had  been 
restored,  he  said — Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  readily 
believe  that  I  cannot  rise  without  great  embarrassment 
in  attempting  duly  to  acknowledge  the  peculiar  honour 
which  you  have  done  to  me  this  evening.  (Cheers.)  When 
1  consider  the  flattering  circumstances  under  which  I  am  your 
guest  on  this  occasion,  and  the  friendly  manner  in  which  the 
chairman  has  expressed  Iris  sentiments  with  respect  to  me, 
I  feel  the  greatest  difficulty  in  conveying  to  you  in  adequate 
terms  my  sense  of  your  kindness  and  consideration.  (Loud 
cheers.)  I  hardly  feel  myself  entitled  to  so  much  distinction. 
There  are  many  this  evening,  there  are  many  men  now  at 
your  board,  who  possess  talents  far  superior  to  mine,  and 
who  have  rendered  more  effective  services  to  the  great  cause 
of  commercial  freedom  with  which  we  are  identified,  than  my- 
self. I  am  only  distinguished  from  them  perhaps  by  having 
been  longer  in  Parliament;  and  I  may  state  what  they  will 
hear  me  out  in  saying,  that  when  they  entered  the  House  I 
was  not  idle  (cheers)  ;  but  that  I  had  been  long  toiling 
in  the  same  direction  with  themselves,  and  that  I  had  been 
so  toiling  under  greater  disadvantages  than  they  have  had 
to  contend  with.  (Cheers.)  I  have  no  higher  title  to  honour 
than  that  since  I  entered  Parliament  as  the  representative 
of  a  respectable  and  intelligent  constituency  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood, I  have  striven  to  do  my  duty,  and  that  I  have  never 
preferred  the  interests  of  individuals  or  of  a  class  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  community.  (Loud  cheers.)  Or  have  I  it  on 
my  conscience  that  in  any  single  instance  have  I  preferred 
my  own  advantage  to  what  I  have  considered  my  duty  to 
the  public.  (Cheers.)  I  can  only  say,  that  if  the  course 
which  I  have  pursued  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  your  approbation,  and  if  the  humble  advocacy  which  I 
have  given  to  the  cause  which  has  this  evening  been  con- 
nected with  my  name  can  be  considered  a  service,  this  gra- 
tifying manifestation  of  your  opinions,  on  this  occasion, 
gives  me  the  amplest  reward  for  all  that  I  have  done,  and 
offers  to  me  the  highest  encouragement  to  persevere. 
(Cheers.)  You  know,  gentlemen,  how  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  constituted — you  know  the  feeling  which  they  en- 
tertain on  the  question  of  the  Corn  Law — you  know  also  the 
unfortunate  manner  in  which  they  identify  their  own  inte- 
rests with  the  maintenance  of  that  law ;  and  you  can  there- 
fore readily  understand  how  it  is  that  those  who  assail  that 
law,  and  place  themselves  in  hostility  to  them,  act 
under  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage.  But  I  am  sure 
that  I  can  answer,  as  well  for  those  distinguished  men 
who  are  present  on  this  occasion,  as  for  myself,  that  no- 
thing has  cheered  us  more  in  the  pin  t  winch  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  take  against  that  law,  nothing  has  more  encouraged  us 
to  persevere,  than  the  confidence  which  we  have  felt  that 
sooner  or  later  the  respectable,  the  intelligent,  and  inde- 
pendent portion  of  the  community  would  and  must  appre- 
ciate the  importance  and  the  truth  of  our  principles  and 
views.  (Hear.)  I  draw,  therefore,  fiom  this  assemblage 
a  satisfaction  more  than  personal.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  accept  it 
as  a  sign  of  the  progress  of  the  cause,  and  as  a  gratif  ying 
verification  of  what  we  have  expected.  (Hear,  hear.)  And, 
gentlemen,  allow  me  here  to  hope,  that  coinciding  with  us 
m  our  views  upon  thi3  question,  you  will  not  underrate 
the  importance  of  your  openly  declaring  your  opinions.  The 
Legislature  no  doubt  mu3t  ultimately  decide  this  question  ; 
we  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  of  late  seen 
the  most  conclusive  signs  that  they  who  have  thus  to  decide 
feel  that  they  are  wrong,  and  that  they  cannot  much  longer 
maintain  their  false  position.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  think 
they  have  an  interest  in  the  Com  Law,  hut  evidence  has 
been  pressed  upon  them  by  their  own  ministers,  and  by 
circumstances  which  they"  cannot  dispute,  which  leaves 
them  no  doubt  that  they  can  no  longer  maintain  their  inte- 
rest consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  community.  But, 
gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow  rae  to  say  it,  there  is  one  thing 
which  they  appear  not  to  know— they  seem  to  be  ignorant  of 
what  your  opinion  is  in  reference  to  this  great  question. 
They  really  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  the  opinion  of 
persons  throughout  the  country,  of  the  intelligence  and 
respectability  of  those  whom  I  have  now  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing. They  appeal-  to  >be  in  want  of  some  sign  of  the 
opinion  maintained  by  the  intelligent  and  independent 
portion  of  the  public.  They  choose  to  assume  that  if  you 
desist  from  agitation  you  coincide  witli  thern,  and  pretend 
that  the  public  either  agree  with  them  in  opinion,  or  are 
indifferent  to  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Gentlemen, 
I  do  not,  certainly,  believe  that  the  aristocracy  of  this 
country  are  belter  than  other  men,  but  I  do  believe  that 
they  are  just  like  other  men  (hear,  hear; ;— they  are  very 
much  like  all  those  in  other  classes  of  society,  who,  if  they 
help  themselves  to  something  which  they  are  not  entitled 
to,  require  a  great  deal  of  pressing  to  make  them  give  it  up. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  They  are  like  other  great  bodies  in 
this  country— they  will  not  move  unless  the  steam  is  up. 
(Laughter. )  And  it  is  not  a  gentle  pressure,  but  a  high  pres- 
sure which  they  require.  (Laughter.)  Sir. lames  Graham  was 
never  nearer  the  truth  than  when  he  wrote,  and  it  is  one 
of  those  things  which  he  has  not  unsaid  (loud  cheers  and 
laughter;,  that  the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  when  backedjhy 
public  opinion,  were  omnipotent  ;  hut  without  it,  or  if  opposed 
to  it,  they  were  virtually  without  power,  ((;  Users.)  The  truth 


of  this  has  been  specially  indicated  in  reference  to  the  laws 
imposing  restrictions  on  food.  What  they  now  require,  and 
the  want  of  which  I  believe,  stands  at  present  between  us 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  is  some  clear,  intel- 
ligible, and  unmistakeable  expression  of  opinion  through- 
out the  country.  (Hear,  hear. )  They  want  to  be  assured 
that  the  public  are  as  much  impressed  as  we  are  here  with 
the  evils  and  mischiefs  superinduced  by  these  laws.  Satisfy 
them  of  that,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  another  session  will 
not  pass  over  without  the  Corn  Laws  being  repealed. 
(Cheers.)  If  this  is  the  ease,  need  I  say  how  important 
it  is  that  the  opinion  of  this  most  noted  and  important  town 
should  be  known  (cheers); — how  important  it  is  that  this 
great  capital  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country 
should  speak  out  firmly  on  this  and  on  every  future 
occasion?  (Hear,  and  cheers.)  What  Birmingham  has 
done  when  its  opinions  were  strong,  its  spirit  aroused, 
and  its  determination  taken,  is  yet  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  many  in  both  Houses  of  Legislature.  (Hear.)  That 
which  was  then  done  was  regarded  almost  as  the  result  of 
rebellion,  but  has  since  been  deemed  and  admitted  to  he 
salutary  and  beneficial.  That  entitles  you  of  Birmingham 
to  the  confidence  of  the  country,  when  you  choose  again  to 
act ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  you  cannot  manifest  your  feel 
ings  on  this  occasion  without  exercising  a  powerful  influence 
ou  the  Legislature.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  for  that  reason 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  all  sitting  here  who  have  perse- 
veringly  laboured  in  this  cause,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  see 
this  unequivocal  testimony  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Ibis 
town.  (.Hear,  hear.)  We  accept  it,  not  as  a  manifestation 
in  favour  of  a  party  or  of  an  individual,  but  in  favour  of  a 
great  principle  and  a  righteous  policy,  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  which  you  identify  with  the  permanent  well-being  of 
the  people  at  large.  (Cheers.)  Commercial  freedom  is  an 
object  in  every  way  worthy  of  your  efforts  and  exertions. 
The  chairman  well  characterised  it  as  connected  with  all  the 
best  interests  of  commerce.  Commercial  freedom  is  only 
an  extension  of  that  liberty,  in  its  truest  sense,  for  which 
you  have  fought  before,  instalments  of  which  the  people 
of  this  country  have  so  frequently  succeeded  in  obtaining. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Commercial  freedom  is  as  much  a  right  of  the 
people  of  this  country  as  any  other  for  which  they  have 
struggled  and  obtained,  and  there  is  as  much  reason  why 
they  should  now  claim  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Aud  such  are 
the  circumstances  of  this  country,  that  if  its  commerce  con- 
tinue to  be  restricted,  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  it  would  be 
almost  as  well  without  the  liberty  which  it  now  possesses, 
and  of  which  it  so  justly  boasts.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  acquired  much  liberty  for  themselves,  they  have  at  least 
acquired  the  power  of  saying  what  they  please,  and  think- 
ing as  they  please,  and  praying  where  and  as  they  please. 
They  have  secured  to  themselves  civil  aud  religious  liberty, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
with  which  every  extension  of  the  liberties  of  this  country 
has  been  attended — the  country  has  been  greater  and  the 
people  have  been  better  for  it.  (Cheers.)  Nay  more,  the 
people  of  this  country  are,  as  a  consequence  of  what  they 
have  thus  got,  more  peaceful  anH  more  powerful,  more  in- 
telligent and  enterprising,  and  more  eager  to  raise  their  con- 
dition. It  is  on  this  account  that  they  are  the  more  ag- 
grieved by  restraints  on  their  commerce.  What  is  it 
to  a  man  that  he  is  more  intelligent  and  skilful  than 
his  neighbours,  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  full 
fruits  of  his  industry?  What  is  it  to  him  that  he  is  free  if 
the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  are  beyond  his  reach  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  What  are  these  to  a  man  if  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  spend  his  wages  where  he  pleases,  and  has  to  share 
them  with  monopolists  ?  What  is  it  to  millions  of  men  that 
they  live  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  abundance, 
if  they  are  doomed  themselves  to  live  on  the  lowest  kind  of 
food,  w:hich,  failing  them,  they  are  reduced  to  destitution  ? 
(Hear.)  And  is  that  not  the  position  of  millions  of 
our  fellow- subjects  in  these  two  islands?  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  the  great  question  which  is  now  agitating  the  country 
is,  whether  this  calamity  of  destitution  will  not  speedily 
befalthem?  (Hear,hear.)  Does  any  man  believe  that  this 
state  of  things  is  necessary,  or  a  visitation  of  Providence,  or 
that  it  is  an  evil  which  human  foresight  could  not  have  fore* 
seen  and  provided  against  ?  It  is  the  necessary  aud  natural 
result  of  legislating  against  food.  (Cheers.)  It  is  the  direct 
consequence  of  that  law  which  we  assail — a  consequence 
which  has  been  foreseen  by  us,  aud  which  the  Legislature  and 
Government  were  warned  against  over  and  over  again.  By  the 
laws,  the  Legislature  makes  the  best  kinds  of  food  inac- 
cessible to  the  people,  aud  drives  them  to  the  uie  of  inferior 
kinds ;  and  if  any  of  those  calamities  which  we  now 
dread  should  happen,  they  will  be  rendered  totally  desti- 
tute. Such  has  been  the  constant  and  invariable  result  of 
rendering  food  difficult  to  be  obtained  by  the  masses  of  the 
people.  No  man  who  has  been  a  party  to  the  legislation 
which  occasions  such  evils  has  a  right  to  talk  of  the  visitations 
of  Providence  in  connection  with  this  matter.  ( Hear,  hear. ) 
We  will  not,  on  so  great  a  question,  accept  them  as  authority 
in  favour  of  o&lling  these  evils  visitations  of  Providence, 
who  proposed,  support,  and  still  maintain  the  system 
of  legislation  which  I  assert,  and  which  you  all  believe,  is 
the  true  cause  of  the  mischief.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  to  this, 
and  to  this  alone,  that  the  evil  is  attributed  by  all  persons  of 
sense  and  observation,  who  have  either  written  of,  spoken 
of,  or  observed  the  state  of  this  country  at  present.  ( Hear, 
hear. )  It  is  the  constant  observation  of  every  foreigner  who 
conies  here  that  they  witness  extremes  in  the  social  condition 
of  this  country  which  are  discernible  nowhere  else.  With 
greater  wealth  and  abundance  in  our  possession  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world  can  boast  of,  they  see,  by  its 
side,  a  mass  of  poverty  and  suffering  in  England  and  Ireland 
which  is  not  equalled  or  approximated  elsewhere.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Now  all  this  is  invariably  traced,  by  all  intelligent 
foreign  observers,  to  that  law  which  wo  are  now  met  to  op- 
pose, as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  law  that  makes 
food  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  I  saw  the  other  day  that 
Lord  John  Russell  had  passed  an  eloquent  panegyric  on  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  while  addressing  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh,  and  to  much  that  was;  said  on  that  occasion 
of  the  particular  advantages  which  the  English  people  enjoy, 
every  reasonable  man  in  the  country  is  ready  to  assent.  But 
no  Englishman  now  dares  to  boast  of  his  institutions  in  air- 
port of  Kurope,  without  being  exposed  to  l he  reproach  that  in 
his  country  a  law  is  still  stoutly  maintained,  the  whole  con- 
sequences of  which  fall  with  dreadful  effect  upon  the  poor. 
(Hear,  hear.)  With  idl  your  boasted  freedom,  they  say — 
with  the  long  catalogue  of  your  sacred  rights,  vindicated, 
fought  for,  and  Obtained — see  only  what  injustice  is  daily 
'perpetrated  in  your  land  under  the  forms  of  liberty.  ( Cheers.) 
Other  people  may  complain  loudly  of  the  despotism  which 
crushes  them  to  the  earth,  but  where  do  you  find  such  prac- 
tical injustice  wrought  as  results  in  this  country  from  that 
cod«  of  laws  which  within  the  last  thirty  years  have  heeu 


passed  to  make  the  wealthiest  aiisl  ocracy  in  the  world  wealthier 
still,  by  means  which  expose  millions  of  the  people  to  want? 
(Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  am  aware  that,  in  speaking  in  this 
place  on  this  subject,  we  may  be  reproached  with  having 
it  all  on  one  side,  and  with  not  hearing  what  our  opponent* 
may  have  to  allege  in  favour  of  the  Legislation  or  which 
we  complain.  This  is  a  moment  when  we  have  no  desire 
to  shirk  the  question,  certainly ;  it  is  a  moment  when  we 
are  perfectly  ready  to  hear  all  that  the  friends  of  mono- 
poly have  to  allege.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  sliding- 
scalc,  which  is  their  patent  machine  for  making  food  scarce, 
is  asserted  by  them  to  spring  from  a  solicitude  to  make 
food  not  only  abundant  and  cheap,  but  to  render  us  in  re- 
spect of  it  independent  of  the  foreigner.  (  Hear,  hear  )  This 
is  really  a  rare  moment  in  which  to  examine  the  virtues  of 
this  device.  By  this  scale  we  are  told  food  will  be  rendered 
abundant,  and  we,  in  its  supply,  will  become  independent  of 
the  foreigner.  I  repeat  it,  that  now  is  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunityfor  ascertaining  howfar  it  has  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing one  end,  and  how  far  the  other  has  proved  itself  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  country.  And  here,  let  me  say  that  there  are 
other  slidingscales  besides  our  own  iu  the" world;  for  in 
this  matter  other  people  have,  unfortunately  for  themselves, 
imitated  our  example ;  and  it  is  not  a  bad  time  to  examine 
them  all.  They  attempted  a  sliding-scale  in  Holland 
and  Belgium.  At  the  first  moment  when  there  was  the 
chance  of  a  deficiency  offood,howdid  they  fulfil  their  promises 
to  the  people  of  these  countries?  Why  the  authorities  lost 
not  one  moment  in  assembling  in  these  countries,  and  con- 
signing those  scales  to  that  place  from  which  it  was  the* 
honest  hope  of  all  that  they  might  never  return.  ( Cheers  and 
laughter.)  In  both  these  countries,  as  in  our  own,  tho 
people  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  the  producers  oi' 
food  preponderating  in  the  Legislature,  and  they  have  all  not 
unnaturally  hit  upon  the  same  device  for  making  food 
abundant.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  It  has  not,  however, 
with  them  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  when  there 
arose  the  apprehension  of  a  scarcity.  There  was  no  time  to 
he  lost,  and  they  at  once  assembled  aud  passed  resolutions 
that  their  sliding-scales  should  be  removed  (hear,  hear),  and 
that  a  system  of  entirely  Free  Trade  should  be  resorted  to. 
(Cheers. )  I  know  of  no  better  instance  of  the  mischiefs  of 
the  protective  system,  and  of  the  advantage  of  that  for  which, 
we  contend,  than  that  with  which  Holland  furnishes  iu 
this  respect.  Upwards  of  two  centuries  ago,  to  go  hack 
to  its  former  history,  and  draw  useful  lessons  from  it  also,  it 
had  an  entirely  Free  Trade:  it  did  not  then  raise  one  grain, 
of  corn,  and  yet  it  is  alluded  to  by  all  contemporary  writers 
as  the  granary  of  Europe.  (Hear,  hear.)  Amongst  others, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  observed  that  Holland  was  able 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  when 
they  were  visited  by  a  deficiency.  It  enjoyed  a  perfect 
Free  Trade  in  corn,  and  the  consequence  was  that  it  could 
always  command  a  surplus  wherewith  to  supply  the 
wants  of  its  neighbours.  Raleigh  says,  ever  since  it  resorted, 
to  the  system  of  freedom  of  commerce,  it  had  always  iu* 
ahundante  of  food,  not  only  for  its  own  people,  but  ou  an 
average  about  700,000  quarters  available  for  the  comrjjuni.. 
ties  around  it  that  were  ill  provided.  Does  anybody  believe 
that  Holland  ever  had  occasion  to  substitute  the  system  of 
the  sliding-scale  for  that  of  Free  Trade,  while  it  enjoyed  that 
blessing  ?  What  is  the  condition  of  Holland  now  ?  The 
Dutch  substituted  the  miserable  system  of  the  sliding-scale 
for  that  of  Free  Trade,  and  on  the  instant  that  they  find 
themselves  likely  to  be  pinched  for  food.,  they  are  obli"ed, 
once  more  to  resort  to  the  old  system,  which  they  so  unfor- 
tunately abandoned.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  what  "confidence 
have  we  lately  shown  in  the  f-ystem  of  protection  ?  What 
read  we  now  iu  some  of  the  public  journals  ?  Why,  thai 
ministers  of  the  crown  have  been  meeting  four  hours  a  day 
for  the  last  week,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  decently 
they  could  get.  rid  of  their  sliding-scale.  (Cheers  and  laugh- 
ter.) The  only  scruple  which  they  now  appear  to  have 
upon  the  subject  is,  that  tbey  are  the  authors  and  promoters 
of  the  scheme,  which  they  are  now  desirous  of  throwing 
overboard.  (Hekr,  hear.)  Aud  what,  in  reference  to  their 
late  doing;,  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the  country  ?  Why, 
that  if  there  has  been  one  act  of  folly  greater  than  that  of 
establishing  the  sliding-scale,  it  has  been  that  of  not  seizing 
so  favourable  a  moment,  as  was  offered,  for  abolishing  it. 
( Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  I  am  not  exaggerating,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  when  I  say,  that  this  is  the  prevailing 
opinion  throughout  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had 
a  great  and  a  glorious  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  this  mis- 
chievous scale,  but  they  have  not  profited  by  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  sliding-scale  promised  to  make  us  independent 
of  foreigners.  Now,  will  not  that  be  a  signal  advantage  to 
us  at  this  moment?  (Laughter.)  What  everybody  is  now 
regretting  is,  I  believe,  that  foreigners  have  not  enough  for  us 
to  depend  upon,  if  we  should  be  in  want,  and  that  we  can-, 
not,  in  our  present  exigency,  be  more  sure  of  their  supply, 
(Loud  cheers.)  Those  who  devised  this  notable  scheme 
seemed  to  forget  that  this  was  likely  to  follow:  that  if  we 
made  ourselves  independent  of  foreigners,  they  would  be- 
come independent  of  us.  In  looking  at  the  organs  of  mono- 
poly, I  find  that  they  tire  able  to  meet  this  emergency  by  say- 
ing that  Sir  R.  Peel  is  not  afraid — that  he  is  ready  to"  meet 
whatever  emergency  may  arise,  because  he  is  ready  to  give  a 
bounty  to  foreigners  to  induce  them  to  send  us  food.  That 
is  extremely  good  of  him ;  hut  I  should  like  to  know  who 
are  to  pay  that  bounty?  (Heal-,  hear).  I  do  not  suppose 
that  Sir  Robert  is  going  to  pay  it.  (Hear.)  I  take  it  that 
the  people  of  this  country  would  have  to  pay  it,  and  that  the 
remedy  proposed  seems  to  be,  that  you  are  not  only  to  pay 
more  than  you  should  do  in  this  country  for  your  food,  hut 
that  w  hen  you  want  more  you  are  to  be  especially  taxed  to 
enable  you  to  buy  up  the  food  of  other  people.  (Hear, 
hear,  hear. )  I  really  believe  that  there  is  no  merit  what- 
ever in  the  sliding  scale  but  this,  that  now  it  deceives 
nobody.  To  confirm  this,  I  recommend  the  people  of  this 
country  to  carry  back  their  memories.  What  was  the  state  of 
public  feeling  during  the  months  of  August  and  September 
last?  Were  not  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  otu'  prospects 
of  the  comiugyear  in  connection  with  it,  the  all  engrossing 
topics  of  conversation  ?  Were  not  these  all-important  sub- 
jects then  anxiously  revolved  in  everybody's  mind?  All 
were  anxious  to  know  whether  we  were  to  have  plenty  or 
scarcity,  whether  food  was  to  be  dear  or  cheap  Aud  what 
means  all  this  anxiety  about  the  harvest  ?  Why,  every- 
body is  anxious  about  the  state  of  the  nation,  because 
they  see  that  the  food  of  the  millions  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  most  variable  tiling  in  the  world,  the  English  climate,  and 
that  abundance  or  scarcity,  dearuess  or  cheapness,  is  made  to 
turn  upon  tho  clouds  of  August  and  September.  Now,  what 
istbemeauiug  of  this  ?  Why  are  people  anxious  about  theprico 
of  food  ?  Because  they  huvecertain  ideas  fixed  in  their  minds 
at  present  connected  with  the  dearuess  or  cheapness  of  food, 
(lleiur.)   'Iliac  has  heea  so  much  experience  of  Utt  as  to 
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the  consequences  of  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food  upon  the 
condition  of  the  people,  that  there  is  no  one  in  this  country, 
I  helieve,  who  is  not  prepared  to  say  with  confidence  what 
must  be  the  result  of  the  one  and  the  other.  You  cannot 
divest  the  people  of  this  country  of  the  idea  that  when  food 
is  cheap  and  plentiful,  credit  will  be  good,  trade  will  be  brisk, 
manufactures  will  be  prosperous,  wages  will  be  high,  and 
the  country  generally  in  a  state  of  prosperity.  (Cheers.) 
And  that  when  it  is  scarce  and  dear,  money  will  be  scarce, 
credit  impaired,  manufactures  depressed,  wages  low,  all 
local  burdens  increased,  and  that  capital,  which  in  prosper- 
ous times  is  available  for  railways  and  other  great  public 
works,  must  be  necessarily  withdrawn  to  pay  for  the  increased 
charge  of  food.  (Cheers.)  These  are  the  ideas  which  now 
obtain  in  all  thinking  minds.  (Hear).  It  is  only  natural, 
then,  that  there  should  be  anxiety  as  to  whether  the  harvest 
is  good  or  not.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther all  this  apprehension  and  anxiety  is  necessary  ?  Ought 
we  to  be  dependant  alone  on  the  harvest  ?  or  having  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  desirable  that  food  should  he  cheap,  should 
we  not  take  the  best,  most  certain,  and  the  readiest  means  to 
secure  that  end?  (Hear,  hear.)  And  is  it  the  means  to 
roalec  food  cheap  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Legislature? 
Why  one  should  know  that  tbere  is  not  a  single  article 
which  is  in  great  demand  in  this  country,  which  is  subject 
to  the  regular  principles  of  commerce,  that  is  at  any  time 
deficient  i"  supply.  (Hear.)  There  are  many  articles 
of  which  we  obtain  our  supplies  from  foreigners ;  but 
in  which  there  being  no  legislative  interference,  as  in 
the  case  'of  food,  the  supplies  are,  nevertheless  regular 
and  abundant.  There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that 
these  are  at  all  times  supplied  not  only  with  regularity 
and  in  sufficient  quantities,  'but  with  a  tendency  to  fall  in 
price.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  It  is  a  fact  which  the  mono- 
polists should  be  eternally  called  upon  to  explain  (hear, 
hear),  that  with  Free  Trade  we  have  always  a  sufficient 
supply,  aud  low  prices ;  whereas  when  we  take  such  pranks 
into  our  heads  as  making  a  sliding-scale  with  regard  to 
any  article,  we  are  immediately  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of 
an  uncertain,  and  often  a  deficient  supply  and  high  prices. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  such  is  the  result  of  our  experience  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  And  I  want  to  know  in  this,  the  tliirty- 
first  year  of  the  Corn  Law,  whether  they  have  one  thing  of 
any  other  kind  to  allege  in  its  favour  ?  (Cheers.)  We  expect 
to  know  something  of  the  character  of  a  man  when  he  is 
ill  years  old ;  surely  it  is  time,  if  any  thing  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  this  law,  that  we  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
it,  now  in  its  .'list  year.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  we  really 
know  is,  that  it  occasions  great  anxiety  for  about  two  months 
in  every  year ;  it  throws  the  country  into  a  state  of  confu- 
sion about  every  four  years  ;  that  it  has  always  occasioned 
a  great  loss  to  the  country,  and  peculiar  privation  to  the  poor. 
(Cheers.)  I  do  not  know  anything  in  which  our  friends 
exerted  themselves  to  so  much  advantage  in  their  attacks 
upon  this  absurd  law,  as  in  showing  the  influence  of  more 
01.  less  food  upon  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
They  have  worked  out  this  point  in  a  manner 
that  mu'st  satisfy  everybody.  (Hear,  hear.)  How  the 
workin"' niu  u  suffers  privation  when  bread  is  scarce  and  dear, 
and  "ets  the  comforts  and  advantages  he  desires  when 
it  is  plentiful  and'  cheap, is  now  demonstrated.  Thjs  expo- 
sition too  has  not  bticu  without  its  effect  on  our  opponents, 
the  monopolists.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  I  first  entered  Par- 
liament I  remember  that  I  was  told  the  Corn  Laws  must  be 
■maintained  as  a  national  object,  thai  they  were  necessary  to 
tii«  maintenance  of  the  national  credit,  that  the  national 
debt  could  not  be  paid  without  them,  and  that  it  raised 
meea  iw"w,  however,  we  no  longer  have  the  plea  of  na- 
tional credit  l, "ought  forward  iu  support  of  the  Corn  Law  ; 
«  e  are  now  tol  l  ''  All  we  want  is  time.    Give  us  time  and 

motection    and  you  hlive  I'16"1?  of  coru'  "?J  f<?°d 

C  b  as\44ya  you  w^l>"  But  I  have  an  objection 
to  waiting.  ( Cheers. )  1  mistral  the  ™m  w  10  Planus  lnrn- 
self  the  advocate  of  cheapness  and  pife^ 1111(1  I*  ke*Ps.  ■  Com 
Law  in  his  house.  I  distrust  people  who  "omb.ue  to  keep  up 
a  monopoly,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  make  things  cne8P-  "™ 
is  not  the  way  business  is  done  in  this  world.  (Hear.,  x  * 
manufacturers,  it  is  true,  endeavour  to  make  things  chea^, 
but  they  do  so  under  the  pressure  of  competition.  (Cheers.) 
But  when  a  man  says,  leave  me  a  monopoly  in  order  that  I 
may  make  the  article  in  which  I  have  the  monopoly  cheap,  I 
distrust  him.  (Cheers.)  I  distrust  protective  societies  for 
agriculture,  for  I  never  see  that  they  do  anything  with  the 
purpose  of  cheapening  food.  They  assemble  often,  it  is  true, 
and  they  talk  much — they  tell  each  other  how  cheap  corn 
can  fee  grown  by  improved  methods  of  cultivation — what  new 
inventions  have  been  made  in  agriculture,  and  the  great 
advantages  which  would  result  from  their  adoption;  but 
in  my  view  all  they  prove  is,  that  if  they  would  only  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  not  trust  to  protection, 
they  would  be  able  to  meet  any  competition  that  could 
he  brought  against  them.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  But 
after  all  the  learning  aud  all  the  talent  brought  out  by 
the  protective  societies,  we  see  nothing  done  by  them.  If 
■we  could  perceive  that  they  did  anything  at  their  meetings 
besides  reading  long  lectures  to  benefit  the  farmer,  I  should 
say  they  were  really  in  earnest.  If  they  drew  up  a  report  on 
agriculture  and  said,  we  have  made  the  farmer.;  on  our  estates 
our  political  tools  ;  we  have,  by  our  legislation,  placed  them 
under  great  disadvantages  ;  wc  make  them  pay  high  rents  by 
holding  out  expectations  that  we  know  can  never  be  realised  ; 
we  make  them  improve  the  property  for  our  benefit;  and  we 
compel  them  to  preserve  a  species  of  vermin.which  it  is  our 
«port  to  hunt  and  kill  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  the  result  of  such 
treatment  and  interference  has  been  that  the  farms  are  badly 
cultivated,  and  the  people  badly  supplied  with  food ; — we 
recommend  that  all  landlords  in  future  should  secure  their 
tenants  in  their  farms — (hat  we  will  do  it  ourselves,  and 
thavt  crmiu  should  be  destroyed  by  the  tenants ;  no 
doubt  that  in  that  case  the  learning  of  Liebig  and 
Smith  of  Deanston  would  be  soon  turned  to  account,  and 
he  useful  in  developing  the  resources  of  agriculture.  But 
while  the  protection  people  confine  themselves  to  lecturing, 
and  do  nothing,  they  have  no  claim  on  confidence,  nor 
have  they  any  reason  to  call  on  us  to  wait  the  result  of  their 
improvement  (  I  tear,  hear.)  But  tbere  is  another  reason  why 
we  should  pause  before  we  trust  these  upholders  of  mono- 
poly. They  say,  give  us  a  little  time,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
give  you  all  you  want ;  but  unfortunately  whenever  food  has 
been  cheap  and  abundant,  they  were  the  only  people  that, 
were  annoyed  at  it,  aud  discontented.  ( I  [ear,  hear.)  Last 
year,  had  you  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  you  would 
have  heard  what  1  now  tell  you  confirmed  ;  you  would  have 
seen  a  certain  gentleman  with  a  large  bundle  of  papers  in 
his  band,  speaking  with  much  energy  and  firmness,  hurling 
threats  against  the  Treasury  bench:  and  had  any  stranger 
entered  at  the  time,  and  been  told  that  the  speaker  was  a 
member  of  th»  Society  for  tlic  Protection  of  British.  Industry, 


he  would  have  supposed  him  to  be  some  great  and  philan- 
thropic statesman  propounding  a  scheme  for  raising  the  con- 
dition of  the  people;  but  how  astonished  would  he  have 
been  when  he  found  the  bundle  of  papers  consisted  of  prices 
current  of  almost  every  article  of  agricultural  produce, 
animal  and  vegetable,  and  heard  him  quote  the  one  after  the 
other  to  show,  by  way  of  complaint,  how  much  bacon  was 
less  per  pound  and  flour  was  less  per  stone  than  he  and 
his  friends  had  been  led  to  expect  they  would  be  when  they 
assisted  in  bringing  the  present  Government  into  power. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  prices  in  1811  were  brought  forward 
aud  compared  with  the  prices  at  the  time — charges  for 
breach  of  faith  were  made  against  the  Minister,  and 
threats  of  withdrawal  of  confidence  heard.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  The  discussion  on  the  occasion  was  what  was 
termed  in  the  House  a  practical  debute  ;  (hear,  hear;)  and 
it  absorbed  the  interest  and  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
whole  party  who  want  time  to  produce  ckeaply.  (Laughter.) 
He  got.  the  ear  of  the  House,  aud  it  went  forth  that  that 
was  a  bad  night  for  the  Government.  This  was  an  instance 
of  a  gentleman  high  in  the  confidence  of  and  trusted  by  the 
party  representing  the  agricultural  interest  occupying  the 
House  of  Commons  two  hours  and  a  half  in  complaining  of 
the  great  fall  that  had  occurred  in  the  cost  of  th.i  necessaries 
of  life.  (Shame,  shame.)  Certainly  that  was  an  exhibition 
calculated  to  astonish  those  who  look  upon  our  constitution 
as  characterised  by  intelligence  and  benevolence,  and  who 
consider  the  British  legislature  as  remarkable  for  its 
Christian  character.  (Cheers.)  The  gentleman  who  brought 
this  complaint  forward  is  however  a  most  respectable 
gentleman.  He  sits  in  Parliament  as  a  country  gentleman, 
and,  besides  doing  his  part,  in  passing  laws  for  26,000,000 
of  people,  he  attends  quarter  sessions  aud  officiates  as  a 
magistrate.  For  my  part  I  rather  like  the  simplicity  with 
which  he  stated  his  views  on  the  subject.  There  was  no 
concealment  or  hypocrisy  in  the  matter  (hear),  and  as  I 
think,  he  made  a  most  valuable  speech.  Indeed  it  is  im- 
possible to  overrate  its  importance.  (Hear.)  I  was  glad 
the  other  day  to  see  that  that  speech  had  been  spoken  of  even 
by  one  of  the  lion,  gentleman's  own  party  as  a  remarkable 
one.  One  gentleman  was  indignant  at  the  indiscretion  of 
his  honourable  friend,  he  meant  Mr.  Escott,  who  said 
a  short  time  ago,  that  when  he  heard  that  speech  of 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Miles)  he  saw  that  the 
game  of  protection  was  up.  (Hear,  and  a  laugh.) 
And  it  is  true  the  game  of  protection  was  up  from  the  mo- 
ment that  speech  was  made;  (a  laugh;)  listen  to  any  of 
thes.e  gentlemen,  or  read  their  published  opinions,  you  would 
not  suppose  that  their  object  in  supporting  the  Corn  Laws 
Was  to  make  the  necessaries  of  life  scarce  aud  dear.  It  was 
well,  therefore,  that  the  indiscretion  of  one  of  the  party  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  A  nobleman,  of  whom  I  do  not  wish 
to  speak  with  disrespect,  referring  to  his  experience  of  the 
last  session,  said  the  Corn  Laws  were  doomed — he  meant 
detected.  ( Laughter. )  I  hope  that  noble  lord  is  a  prophet. 
Another  gentleman,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  said,  I  have  heard 
two  things  this  year ;  I  have  heard  that  the  population  of 
the  country  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1000  a  day,  and 
I  see  the  object  of  protection  is  to  make  the  necessaries  of 
life  scarce  aud  as  dear.  ( Hear,  hoar. )  Why  this  is  worse, 
said  he,  than  the  Chinese,  for  they  do  all  they  can  to  feed 
their  people,  aud  make  food  plentiful  and  cheap.  And  he 
goes  dowu  to  his  own  county,  and  says,  this  will  never  do ; 
the  population  is  increasing  at  this  enormous  rate,  aud 
your  system  is  not  one  to  provide  them  with  adequate 
subsistence.  This  statement,  then,  had  a  good  effect 
upon  the  House.  Shortly  aftcrwayds  Lord  John  Russell 
thought  it  necessary  to  bring  the  condition  of  tlie  working 
classes  before  the  House.  The  working  classes  do  not,  said 
his  lordship,  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  wealth  increases  rapidly,  but  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  has  not  increased  in  like  proportion. 
Lord  John  Russell  made  amost  able  speech  on  that  occasion, 
aud  referred  to  circumstances  that  had  occurred  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  by  which  the  condition  of  the  people  had 
been  affected,  and  he  referred  also  to  matters  for  which  Par- 
liament was  responsible,  and  winch  they  might  remedy;  but 
he  came  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  what  prevented  the 
D^opiO  from  advancing  in  condition  and  comfort  was  those  laws 
which  Jut^e  scarce  necessaries  of  life.  (Hear.)  He  asked 
the  House  to  take  the  matter  into  immediate  consideration, 
and  it  was  curious  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  proposi- 
tion was  received  by  the  Government.  The  price  of  food 
was  then  low,  and  the  Governmont  had  to- meet  two  things 

 they  wanted  to  take  credit  to  themselves  fox  the  prosperity 

which  then  existed,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  well  with 
their  own  friends.  But  that  was  a  difficult  task,  because 
their  friends  wished  food  to  be  dear,  and  the  Government 
had  admitted  that  the  prosperity  existing  depended  on  its 
bein"  cheap.  Sir  J.  Graham,  who  sucoeeded  the  noble  lord, 
did  not  oppose  the  motion,  but  moved  the  previous  question ; 
but  he  admitted  that  the  game  of  protection  was  up,  and  in 
his  speech  he  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  rubbish  that  had 
been  put  forth  in  favour  of  protection,  aud  a  more  clear  and 
comprehensive  argumeut  against  protection  to  maintain 
price  no  one  ever  heard.  He  stated  the  effect  of  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  on  the  condition  of  the 
working-classes,  aud  proved  that  *hen  food  had  been 
abundant  and  cheap,  the  moral  arid  physical  condition 
of  the  people  had  improved.  No  speech  delivered  by  any 
Free  Trader  could  be  more  conclusive  as  to  the  advantages 
of  the  cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  that  of 
Sir  James  Graham,  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department. 
(Hear.)  No  one  of  the  Government  supporters,  no  one  of  the 
protection  party,  said  one  word  in  reply.  The  simple- 
minded  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred  said  not  a 
word.  He  was  content  with  having  complained  of  cheap- 
ness and  plenty;  he  did  not  deny  the  results  on  the  social 
condition  of  the  country.  I  had  a  motion  on  the  paper  on 
the  very  subject;  but  my  friends  advised  me  not  to  bring 
it  on  after  the  speech  of  Sk  J.  Graham.  I  had  evidence 
from  every  part  of  the  country  showing  that,  the  people  are 
more  prosperous,  happy,  and  moral  when  food  is  cheap 
than  when  it  is  dear.  Ten  days  after  .1  brought  forward 
my  motion  for  the  repeal  of  those  laws  that  exist  only  to 
make  the  necessaries  of  life  dear  and  scarce,  and  no  answer 
was  offered  but  that  the  people  were  then  well  off,  there 
was  plenty  of  employment,  trade  was  brisk  in  every  depart- 
ment, and'  it,  was  asked,  as  the  law  has  failed  in  its  purpose, 
why  disturb  things  as  they  exist?  The  Minister  admitted 
that,  the  law  did  not  meet  the  objects  for  which  it.  had  been 
framed,  but  he  said,  why  interfere  with  it  at  such  a  time  of 
general  prosperity  ?  many  voted  in  the  minority  who  had  not 
voted  before  determined  to  trifle  with  the  country  no  longer. 
The  I  lowards,  the  Cavendishes,  the  Portcseues,  and  Russells 
refilled  to  be  any  longer  parties  to  what  was  clearly  exhibited 
in  the  course  of  the  session  to  be  either  a  fraud,  practised  on 
thosi;  who  were  said  to  be  protected  by  this  law,  or  au  enor- 


mous injury  to  the  community  at  large.  (Cheers.)  And 
I  do  believe,  that  if  there  was  a  public  meeting  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  no  high-minded  men  would  be  found  to  sup- 
port a  law  so  shabby  in  its  purpose,  and  so  dangerous  and 
mischievous  in  its  results  (hear,  hear) ;  and  I  don't  see  how 
these  people  who  are  the  real  or  pretended  "  friends  of  huma- 
nity'' can  countenance  any  longer  a  law  which  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  all  question,  by  late  cxposnres.to  be  a 
giant  cause  of  misery.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  And  it  is 
on  the  ground  of  humanity  I  like  to  rest  this  law  (loud 
cheers) ;  yes,  it  is  on  the  ground  of  its  inflicting  poeitive 
physical  evil  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it  that  I  want 
to  consider  it.  I  don't  underrate  its  commercial,  political, 
or  financial  healings.  I  have  considered  them  all,  and 
nothing  is  more  complete  than  the  arguments  against  the 
Corn  Laws  on  these  heads.  The  mischief  and  folly  of  a 
law  which  interrupts  the  commerce  of  the  country  by  pre- 
venting food  from  being  made  a  medium  of  exchange,  can- 
not be  equalled.  And  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  town  in 
which  the  rights  of  capital  and  the  interests  of  individual 
enterprise  are  more  egregiously  injured  by  commercial  re- 
strictions than  in  this  very  place.  (Hear,  hear,  and  loud 
cheers.)  You  are  large  exporters  to  countries  where  the 
produce  of  the  soil  is  the  only  means  of  exchange,  and  you 
have  your  commerce  limited,  and  the  business  of  this  great 
town  interrupted,  by  an  impertinent  and  violent  interfe- 
rence with  the  rights  of  capital,  of  which  the  feudal 
or  dark  ages  afford  no  more  flagrant  Instance.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Again,  I  know  nothing  more  important  for  you 
to  consider  than  the  bearing  of  the  law  on  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country.  When  you  see  great  works  set  on 
foot,  it  is  in  times  when  capital  is  abundant,  and  men  find 
from  the  prosperity  of  trade  its  application  in  this  direction 
profitable  ;  but  let  there  be  anything  like  a  scarcity  of  food, 
and  a  large  abstraction  of  the  national  means  to  pay  for  it, 
we  see  that  public  works  are  stopped,  and  that  confusion 
ensues,  of  which  we  have  been  so  often  the  witnesses  before. 
It  is  equally  bad  in  a  political  point  of  view.  It  prevents 
that  knitting  together  of  aations  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  in- 
terest and  amity  which  keep  off  the  greatest  curse — the  in- 
fliction of  war.  What  is  the  result  of  these  restrictions  as 
regards  other  nations  ?  We  are  regarded  as  a  nuisance 
throughout  Europe.  We  are  looked  upon  as  foes  every- 
where when  we  might  be  revered  as  friends  by  all.  (Cheers.) 
But  at  this  moment  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  the 
practical  bearing  of  this  law  as  a  food  question.  There 
is  now  a  deficiency  of  food.  One  great  article  of  food 
is  supposed  to  be  lost,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  food  from  any  other  country.  The  price  of  tho 
necessaries  of  life  is  rising  everywhere.  (Hear,  hear).  It 
has  now  reached  that  point  at  which  it  was  when,  after  a 
longduration,starviugmen  broke  into  the  shops  of  tradesmen 
and  plundered  them  to  get  food.  (Hear.)  The  price  has  now 
reached  that  point  at  which  it  was  when  the  scenes  of 
Paisley  aud  Stockport  were  enacted — scenes  to  which  Sir 
R.  Peelsaid  he  could  not  refer  without  emotion  (hear,  hear), 
which  sprung  from  that  scarcity,  and  during  which  Sir  J, 
Graham  said  crime,  poverty,  mortality,  political  discontent 
invariably  pervaded  the  country.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  price 
haa  now  readied  that  point  at  which  it  was  when  the 
revenue  declined — when  the  imposition  of  the  Income-tax 
was  found  necessary ;  aud  when  the  public  works,  com- 
menced under  more  favourable  auspices,  were  checked.  There 
is  a  prospect  of  the  recurrence  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  is  no  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the 
apparent  prosperity  of  the  country.  Iu  1838  everything  ap- 
peared as  healthy  aud  sound  as  possible.  It  was  in  that 
year  that  I  implored  the  House  to  take  the  Corn  Laws  intq 
their  consideration,  warning  them  that  the  career  of  prosperity 
might  be  stopped  by  the  failure  of  a  harvest.  In  May  they 
rejected  my  motion  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  in  the 
Sept.  following  the  whole  country  was  alarmed  by  a  deficient 
harvest.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  nowmany  ofthesigns  ofthat 
year ;  the  same  results  may  again  recur.  I  say,  then, 
when  was  there  any  political  question  submitted  to 
an  intelligent  community  more  ripe  for  decision  ? 
When  were  the  people  more  strongly  called  on  to 
urge  the  Government  to  provide  for  these  prospects  of  the 
country?  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  Government  have  decided 
on  nothing ;  they  wait  for  you  to  suggest  what  their  deci- 
sion shall  be.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  never,  in  my  opinion, 
was  a  time  when  the  people  of  this  country  were  more  called 
on  to  speak  out.  I  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  libel  on 
that  character  whichyou  have  honourably  acquired,  if  at  suoh 
a  time  you  were  found  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the  coin-' 
munipy,  and  that  you  would  by  your  silence  give  evidence  of 
wanting  public  spirit.  In  a  cause  of  justice  and  humanity 
you  would  be  never  fouiid  wanting,  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
would  not  descend  to  notice  the  humble  efforts  of  an  indivi- 
dual like  myself  if  you  did  not  intend  to  rise  up  yourselves 
aud  accomplish  the  work.  (Cheers.)  Gladden  the  hearts  then, 
cheer  the  courage  of  millions  by  calling  on  Government  to 
striko  down  at  once  and  abolish  for  ever  their  selfish  and 
misohievous  obstacle  to  the  supply  of  food  for  the  people. 
(Loud  cheers.)  And  if  ministers  should  resist  that  appeal, 
or  Parliament  should  sanction  their  refusal,  call  on  them 
to  put  the  electors  on  their  trial,  and  try  whether  they  are 
the  proper  depositories  of  power,  or  faithful  guardians  of  the 
interests  of  those  unenfranchised  millions  who  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  (Loud  and  continued 
cheering,  which  lasted  for  some  time.) 

The  Chairman  :  You  have  seen'  something  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  men  by  whom  your  interests  are  advocated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  aud  Mr.  Villiers  referred  to  the  many 
noble  and  honourable  names  found  supporting  his  motion. 
Mr.  Villiers  told  us  also  that  this  question  must  be  settled 
by  the  Legislature.  We  must  not.  forget  that  the  Legislature 
consists  of  two  Houses — tho  Lords  as  well  as  the  Commons ; 
and  let  us  not  forget  that,  iu  the  former,  there  are  amongst 
the  first  of  the  nobility  our  most  able  aud  intelligent  advo- 
cates. There  are  men  in  that  House  who  would  not  degrade 
themselves  by  being  parties  to  a  species  of  legislation  de- 
scribed as  a  fraud  in  those  who  sanctioned,  and  an  enormous 
wrong  inflicted  on  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it.  1  am 
now  going  to  propose  the  health  of  a  nobleman  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  his  station  and  talents,  as  well  as  for  the 
energy  with  which  he  carries  out  everything  that  has  refer- 
ence to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  connection  with 
the  interests  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  (Cheers.) 
There  is  a  nobleman  amongst  us  this  day  who  takes  a  pride 
and  pleasure  in  showing  that  his  interest  is  not  confined  to 
agriculture,  but  by  his  presence  at  this  commercial  asssem- 
bly  he  gives  a  proof  how  anxious  he  is  to  see  manufactures 
and  agriculture  flourish  together.  (Great  cheering.)  I  give 
you,  Earl  Dncie,  and  those  noble  lords  who  advocate  the 
pri  uciples  of  commercial  freedom.  (Loud  cheering  for  some 
time.) 

Tho  Eaiu  Dumb,  rose  and  said ;  I  can  hardly  express  to 
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you  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  your  very  kind  reception,  and 
the  more  so,  as  I  find  from  the  authentic  accounts  of  pro- 
ceedings in  another  place,  a  similar  honour  was  refused 
nie.  1  need  hardly  say  that  it  was  not  at  a  meeting  office 
traders  I  was  so  treated.  You  have  associated  my  name 
with  tliose  of  other  peers  who  are  sincero  and  zealous  advo- 
cates of  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  I  am  the  least  of  those 
advocates  (no,  no)';  but  I  must  say  that  though  we  have 
not  been  so  active  as  Messrs.  Villiers,  Cobdcn,  and  Bright, 
we  have  used  good  judgment  in  the  course  wc  have  taken. 
It  is  not  the  cue  of  ministers  in  the  upper  house  to 
declare  themselves  "friends  of  free  trade"  in  the  abstract, 
(Hear,  hear,  aud  a  laugh.)  Were  we  to  press  the  subject, 
we  might  call  forth  some  dogged  dictum  from  the  Duke  of 
V,  cllington  which  miglit  inspire  our  opponents,  and 
strengthen  their  opposition;  whereas,  all  who  know  the 
House  of  Loids  are  sufBciently  aware  that  it  will  go  with 
the  times.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  On  occasion*  of  this 
kind  I  have  generally  said  a  few  words  as  to  the  bearing 
of  the  corn-laws  on  agriculture,  but  that  part  of  the 
subject  has  been  taken  out  of  my  hands.  A  little  pam- 
phlet, published  by  Messrs.  Trimmer  and  Morton,  prac- 
tical agriculturists,  has  quite  superseded  any  observation 
I  could  make.  They  looked  on  the  corn-laws  in  a  debtor 
and  creditor  poiut  of  view.  They  took  different  farms  in 
different  soils,  and  they  showed  what  their  owners  tained 
by  protection,  and  what  they  lost.  They  proved  to  demon- 
stration that  protection  only  injures  small  farms,  and 
that  the  only  farmers  who  gained  by  it,  aie  those 
who  you  might  have  least  expected,  dairy  farmers.  The 
first  time  I  received  that  book,  I  was  a  little  stacsrered 
by  the  facts  which  it  adduced ;  but  having  read  and  consi- 
dered it  several  times,  I  am  now  quite  satisfied  that  it  un- 
dcrpaints,  rather  than  overpaints,  tho  real  state  of  the  case. 
(Cheers.)  Now,  as  I  know  a  great  many  willing  and  anxious 
to  see  a  repeal  of  the  coi  n-laws,  and  to  secure  full  commer- 
cial freedom,  who  have  some  lingering  doubts  as  to  whether 
their  agricultural  fiiends  may  not  suffer  in  some  way  or  other 
from  such  an  event,  I  recommend  all  such  persons  to  lay  out 
a  shilling  iu  the  purchase  of  the  pamphlet,  and  to  read  it 
carefully  through.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  said  that  the  only- 
persons  who  were  proved  to  gain  by  protection  were  the  dairy 
farmers,  and  they  did  so  by  the  non-employment  of  labour. 
Now,  if  protection  only  benefited  those  who  employed  little 
or  no  labour,  it  was  a  curse,  for  it  would  be  far  better  that 
such  ground  was  turned  into  arable,  to  feed  our  population, 
and  employ  the  thousands  of  agricultural  labourers  who  were 
now  not  adequately  paid.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  I  know  that  to 
the  deductions  in  that  pamphlet  our  opponents  make  the  ob- 
jection that  the  protection  supposed  applies  only  to  the  charge 
for  labour,  and  that  the  price  of  labour  is  regulated  by  supply 
and  demand.  The  law  of  wages,  like  every  other  l  aw,  is 
supposed  to  work  within,  wise,  regulated,  and  well-defined 
limits;  and  wages  will  adjust  themselves  to  supply  and 
demand  when  other  circumstances  do  not  prevent  that  law 
from  working  properly.  There  is  no  price  of  labour  so  purely 
dependant  on  supply  and  demand  as  that  of  the  manufac- 
tuicrs,  but  the  law  thero  works  within  limits  strictly  defined. 
If  the  demand  raises  wages  beyond  the  market  price  of  the 
woik,  the  manufacturer  will  60on  cease  to  export ;  and  eo  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  supply  reduces  the  wages  to  a  starving 
point,  dung  men  cannot  work,  and  so  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  operation  of  the  law  in  that  way.  But  as  to  the 
agricultural  labourer,  the  case  is  totally  different.  The 
supply  has  long  exceeded  the  demand.  I  speak  particu- 
larly of  the  southern  districts  of  England,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  not  drawn  off  to  such  towns  as  this.  And  if  that 
law  had  been  strictly  acted  upon  in  such  places,  the 
labourers  would  have  come  to  the  starving  point  long  since, 
instead  of  being  kept  up,  as  they  are,  to  the  bare  existence 
point,  (Hear,  hear).  Tlierefoie  1  think  the  pamphlet  quite 
correct  in  faying  that  the  wages  of  the  labourer 
He  to  a  certain  degree  dependant  on  the  protection  to  food. 
If  there  had  not  been  a  law  to  say  that  the  land  should  sup- 
port its  own  poor,  they  must  have  starved  ;  but  wages  were 
given  them  to  keep  them  out  of  the  workhouse.  There  is 
another  kind  of  labour,  as  to  which  the  law  of  supplv  and 
demand  acts  to  a  great  extent.  But  these  labourers  cannot 
be  brought  down  to  the  starving  point,  for  they  require  a 
good  and  full  supply  of  food  to  bear  up  against  the  waste  of 
such  arduous  labour.  My  friend  Mr.  Cobden  aBked  at 
Manchester,  the  other  day,  if  those  holding  railway  pro- 
perty considered  liow  much  they  lost  by  the"  high  price  of 
food.  Now,  as  there  is  hardly  any  one  who  has  not  shares 
either  in  lines  in  the  course  of  formation  or  in  prospective 
lines,  I  should  like  to  know,  have  those  parties  ever  consi- 
dered what  they  are  likely  to  lose  by  protection,  as  it  affects 
such  (peculations  ?  The  ten  per  cent,  deposited  on  the  esti- 
mated or  real  cost  of  railways  was  almost  equalled  by  the 
mill  paid  for  protection.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  was  an  im- 
poitant  fact,  and  it  was  one  which  he  could  with  very  great 
case  prove  to  demonstration.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
of  late  with  respect  to  the  opening  of  tho  ports;  but  they 
could  not  expect  a  government  which  had  scarcely 
any  strict  political  principles  (cheers)  — a  government 
which  cx.stcd  by  a  sort  of  hermaphrodite  support  (cheers 
and  laughter),  would  have  any  such  strong  or  devoted 
sympathy  with  the  people,  and  such  a  desire  to  prevent  want 
in  this  country..  (Hear.)  There  was  not  less  venom  in  the 
snake  became  a  few  of  his  joints  rattled  discordantly— nor 
was  there  less-  danger  as  regarded  the  corn  laws,  because  Lord 
Ashley,  or  Mr.  Miles,  oif  Captain  Rous  sung  a  somewhat 
dihVrent  tunc  from  the  government.  (Hear.)  The  question 
of  the  com  laws  was  at  present  in  a  peculiar  state,  for  in 
consequence  of  the  existing  stato  of  circumstances— in  con- 
sequenco  of  a  deficiency  in  the  harvest,  tho  advocates  of  the 
abolition  of  the  corn-laws  had  now  an  opportunity  of  showing 
to  the  country  practically,  that  which  they  formerly  demon, 
•tra'.ed  theoretically— namely,  that  a  great  amount  of  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  people  arose  from  the  corn  laws  (hear, 
Dear),  the  effect  of  which  was  to  increase  the  price  of  bread,  and 
that  an  attempt  to  persuade  a  labouring  man  that  such  a  law 
would  not  affect  him  in  that  manner,  was,  iu  fact,  to  attempt 
to  cheat  him  into  the  idea  that  he  had  a  full  belly  when  he 
•>><!  not.  (Cheers.)  The  friend,  of  the  League  in  Parlia- 
ment had  done  everything  which  could  bo  expected  from 


them  ;  they  had  one  by  ono  destroyed  all  the  arguments  of 
tliose  who  were  opposed  to  them,  and  had  demonstrated  tho 
injurious  tendency  of  the  corn  laws.  Mr.  Villicrs  and  his 
coadjutors  had  nobly  done  their  duty  in  Parliament,  and  it 
now  remained  for  the  people  of  England  to  riso  and  express 
tlieir  opinions  with  regard  to  their  sufferings  from  this  law — 
to  express  their  opinions  not  in  an  isolated  movement  in  ono 
place  now,  aud  in  another  place  at  a  different  period,  but 
simultaneously  to  rise  and  appeal  boldly  to  the  Parliament 
and  to  tho  government,  and  say  that  they  were  resolved  no 
longer  to  be  trifled  with.  (Immense  cheering.)  If  the  people 
took  that  course,  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  tho  assem- 
bling of  tho  next  Parliament  would  be  the  precursor  of  the 
end  of  a  law  which  was  a  curse  to  the  consumer  and  to  the 
agriculturists,  a  delusion,  and,  ho  might  add,  a  snare.  (Loud 
cheering.) 

The  Mayor  said  that  the  next  toast  which  he  had  to  pro- 
pose was  one  with  respect  to  which  he  should  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  address  any  lengthened  observations  to  them 
Ho  would  call  on  them  to  fill  a  bumper,  whilst  he  proposed 
to  them  "  The  health  of  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M  P." 

The  toast  was  received  with  thunders  of  acclamation,  which 
having  subsided, 

Mr.  Cobden  rose  and  said — Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  I 
feel  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  the  kind  aud  warm  manner  in 
which  you  have  received  the  announcement  of  my  name,  and 
I  may  add  that  I  am  truly  encouraged  and  gratified  by  the 
aspect  of  the  meeting,  and  the  numbers  which  have  assembled 
here  this  evening.  (Cheers.)  The  greatest  gratification  next 
to  that  which  I  received  from  the  manner  in  which  the  elec- 
tors of  Wolverhampton  returned  my  friend,  Mr.  Villiers,  to 
Parliament,  is  that  such  a  tribute  has  been  paid  to  him  by 
the  men  of  Birmingham  on  this  occasion, — because  it  will 
put  into  his  hands  additional  weapons  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  I  am  sure  he  will  use  right  manfully  for  tho 
common  benefit  of  113  all.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  did  not  come 
here  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  argumentative  speech  on 
on  tho  subject  of  commercial  freedom,  for  all  now  are  made 
aware,  from  experience  of  the  results,  how  injuriously  the 
restriction  of  commercial  freedom  acts,  and  the  poorest  and 
least  informed  can  see  that  those  consequences  which  were 
predicted  from  the  existing  system  are  approaching.  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  are  now  near  a  state  of  famine,  and  this,  as  my 
friend  (Mr.  Villiers)  has  already  stated,  is  one  of  the  results 
which  were  frequently  predicted  as  to  be  expected  from  tho 
law  which  prevented  the  importation  of  coin.  It  was  a  pre- 
diction which  had  been  made  by  every  enlightened  speaker 
and  wiiter  on  the  subject,  from  the  time  of  Loid  Grenville's 
protest  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1815,  down  to  the  last  pam- 
phlet which  had  been  written  in  relation  to  the  question. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  have  to  expect  from  time  to  time,  amidst 
occasional  gleams  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  such  seasons 
of  gloom  as  that  which  we  now  witness  in  consequence  of 
the  operations  of  the  corn-law,  for  that  is  its  necessary 
result  (hear,  hear).  A  consequence,  which  has  been  well 
described  by  my  friend  Colonel  Thompson,  that  veteran 
champion  of  free  trade  (cheers),  in  one  of  those  graphic 
comparisons  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable,  when  he  said 
the  country,  under  the  influence  of  the  law,  was  like  a  bird 
fastened  with  a  spiral  spring — it  might  wing  its  way  aloft 
for  a  short  time,  but  only  to  be  again  inevitably  drawn  back 
to  where  it  ascended  from  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  What, 
then,  is  to  be  done?  It  seems  that  we  have  been  deluding 
ourselves,  when  we  thought  that  the  government  was  going 
to  do  something.  We,  it  seems,  have  not  a  government 
such  as  several  continental  nations  enjoy.  Are  you  not  ex- 
ceedingly gratified  that  you  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  as 
good  treatment  at  the  hands  of  your  government  as  the 
Russians,  TurkB,  and  Dutch  receive  from  theirs  ?  When 
these  governments  find  that  there  is  likely  to  bo  a  scarcity, 
they  do  that  which  common  sense  would  dictate  to  anyone  ; 
which  any  community,  out  of  Bedlam,  would  do  at  once,  if 
left  to  their  own  unbiassed  judgment.  Seeing  that  there 
was  a  prospect  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  food  at  home,  they 
opened  wide  their  ports,  to  admit  the  needed  supply  from 
any  part  of  the  world  from  which  it  might  come  (cheers). 
This  was  precisely  what  we  expected  from  our  rational  go- 
vernment (hear,  hear,  hear).  What  havo  thirteen  certaiu 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  been  lately  meeting  in  Cabinet 
Council  to  discuss?  I  wish  I  had  tho  names  of  the  thirteen 
notables,  for  they  would  be  historic  curiosities  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  (hear,  hear).  What  havo  they  been  de- 
liberating upon  ?  Was  it  whether  they,  from  their  own  rents 
and  revenues,  should  make  a  large  purchase  of  grain  or  po- 
tatoes abroad,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  at 
home  (hear,  hear)?  Was  it  whether  they  should  vote  a  sub- 
sidy out  of  the  public  taxes,  with  which  to  buy  food  for  a 
starving  people  ?  It  was  none  of  these.  The  difficulty  upon 
which  they  solemnly  deliberated  was  this — whether  they 
should  allow  the  people  of  this  country  to  feed  them- 
selves ? — and  it  seems  they  have  decided  that  they  shan't 
(hear,  hear).  Rumours  reach  you — we  cannot  tell  you  how 
well  founded — that  there  is  in  the  cabinet  a  division  on  this 
matter.  You  are  told  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James 
Graham  havo  ranged  themselves  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Stanley  on  the  other — that 
they  are  thus  at  variance  with  one  another  on  this  question, 
and  that  the  duke  and  his  party  have  decided  that  you,  the 
people  of  England,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  feed  yourselves 
(cheers).  Now  this  is  tho  question  on  which  we  are  at 
issue  with  these  mighty  personages.  If  I  mistake  not,  you 
have  tried  the  metal  of  the  noble  warrior  bcfoic  in  Birming- 
ham (cheers  and  laughter).  lie  is  a  man  whom  wc  all  like 
to  honour,  as  possessing  tliose  qualities  which  entitle  men  to 
our  esteem  wherever  possessed — high  courage,  firmness  of 
resolve,  and  indomitable  pci severance.  But  let  me  remind 
the  noble  duke  that  notwithstanding  his  victories  on  the 
field,  he  never  yet  entered  into  a  contest  with  Englishmen 
in  which  ho  was  not  beaten  (loud  and  prolonged  cheers).  I 
say  wc  shall  feed  ourselves  (loud  cheering).  And  now,  that 
this  battle  must  and  shall  ho  fought,  I  hope  the  veteran  duke 
will  live  long  enough  to  test  the  quality  of  his  countrymen 
again  (renewed  cheering).  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  duke 
who  is  the  Government — it  is  Sir.  R.  Peel.  We  hear  in  tho 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  palmy  days  of  prosperity,  when  I 
1  Peel  brings  forward  hi?  measures,  and  kdb}talOS.a  to  his  servile  ' 


colleagues  what  MS  policy  shall  be,  the  little  word1  "I,*' 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  reminding  us  that  "  I,  as  pre-* 
micr,  act  upon  my  own  responsibility" — that  "  1"  do  thin', 
and  "I"  do  that.    If  he  is  the  prime  minister,  we  hold  him 
responsible  for  his  acts  (cheers).    Now,  I  see  many  attempts 
mado  to  shirk  that  responsibility,  and  sometimes  In  a  very 
shabby  manner,  by  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  wc  who  ciy 
out  againct  this  responsibility  mean  to  do  him  some  personal 
violence  (cheers  aud  laughter).    Was  ever  such  a  school- 
boy trick  as  that  resorted  to  by  a  man  in  his  situation 
(cheers)  ?    He  is  fairly  ashamed  of  it   now,  as  are  all 
who  sit  behind  him,  and  who  faithfully  supported  him 
in  it.   But  we  find  the  newspapers  still  dealing  with  this  hy- 
pocritical and  absurd  argument.    Why,  for  my  own  part,  I 
would  not  touch  a  hair  of  his  head,  were  he  ever  so  much  in 
my  power  (cheers.)  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  a  minister  ?    The  Queen,  with  us,  it 
not  responsible.    If  wo  were  governed  by  a  Czar,  or  by  a 
Grand  Turk,  we  would  then  hold  the  sovereign  responsible. 
Iu  a  system  of  constitutional  government  like  ours,  however) 
it  is  the  minister  alone  who  is  responsible  (hear,  hear.)  Nono> 
but  the  Queen  can  issue  an  order  in  council  for  the  opening 
of  the  ports,  and  the  Queen  would  have  done  this  long  ngA 
but  that  she  has  to  wait  until  Sir  Robert  Peel  chooses  to  in-' 
form  her  that  the  cabinet  have  consented  to  her  doing  so 
(hear.)     We,  then,  as  loyal  subjects,  are  only  pursuing  a 
constitutional  course  when  we  bring  him  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  and  declare  him  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment (hear,  hear,  hear.)    We  arc  told,  to  be  sure,  by  those? 
who  still  put  forth  their  daily  nonsense  in  defence^of  mono- 
poly, that  to  admit  foreign  corn  is  not  to  hit  the  right  way, 
by  which  the  present  difficulties  can  be  surmounted.  Insteael 
of  enlarging  the  supply  of  food,  we  are  told  that  certain  great 
public  works  are  to  be  undertaken.   Railroad's  are  to  be  con- 
structed, and  lands  to  be  drained  in  Ireland,  and  the  fisheries 
arc  to  be  promoted,  and  all  these  devices  are  to  be  carried, 
through  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  public  purse.  Any 
thing  will  be  done  but  the  right  thing  (cheers.)    That  re- 
minds me  of  the   old  story  of  the  man  who  had  a  horse, 
which  was  in  the  last  stage  of  decline,  for  want  of  sufficient 
nourishment,  and  who  told  his  friend  that  the  horse  would 
not  thrive,  although  he  had  given  him  old  shoes,  chips,  and 
even  oyster  shells  (laughter.)    His  friend  replied  to  him, 
"Suppose  you  try  corn"  (cheers  and  laughter.)    Now  we 
say  to  tliose  gentlemen  who  want  to  feed  the  people  with 
pickaxes,  shovels,  fishing  nets,  and  draining  tiles,  "Suppose 
you  try  a  little  corn"  (renewed  cheers  aud  langhtcr.)  You, 
who  do  not  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  be  as- 
tonished how  reluctantly  we  bring  our  opponents'  Doses  io 
the  corn  crib  (cheers  and  laughter).    Now  maik  me.  Bo 
prepared  in  the  present  emergency,  and  constantly  on  your 
guard.    There  will  be  an  effort  made  to  extract  some  enor' 
mous  jobbery  out  of  the  anticipated  famine  (hear,  hear.)  The 
landlords  in  Ireland  havo  not  cultivated  their  lands,  their 
bogs,  and  wastes  as  they  should  have  done,  and  now  they 
will  get  the  government  to  do  it  for  them  out  of  the  public 
taxes,  of  all  which,  of  course,   they  Mill  reap  the  benefit 
(hear,  hear.)    Now,  be  on  your  guard.  I  have  no  objection, 
after  everything  else  which  should  first  be  resorted  to  has 
been  done — after  the  poits  have  been  thrown  open,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  if  charity  is  to  be  administered  to  the  Irisit 
people,  that  it  should  rather  be  bestowed  in  the  shape  of  pay- 
ment of  wages  than  as  eleemosynary  grants  (hear,  hear).  I 
read  in  the  papers  of  to-day  the  speech  of  the  King  of  Belgium 
to  the  Chambers  in  that  country,  iu  which  ho  congratulated 
them  that  they  have  opened  the  ports  for  the  admission  of 
foreign  coin,  and  that  being  done,  they  arc  enabled,  by  a  vote 
of  public  money,  to  execute  certain  public  works,  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  in  employment,  and  thereby  supply  tho 
people  with  food.    In  Belgium,  you  see,  they  do  not  expect 
to  feed  their  people  with  mere  pickaxes  and  shovels.  They 
first  let  in  tho  uceded  supply,  of  foreign  corn,  and  then,  by 
supplying  funds  for  the  exe  cution  of  public  works,  provide  the 
people  with  the  means  of  feeding  themselves  without  icsort- 
ing  to  charity  (hear,  hear.)     Was  ever  a  people  so  insulted 
as  arc  the  English  pcopleby  the  arguments  of  the  monopolists  ? 
What  is  our  present  dilemma  ?    It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  want  of  food.  Now  what  do  people  work  for  ?  Not 
for  Work  itself  certainly,  but  for  the  food  which  they  are 
enabled  to  procure  by  it  (hear,  hear).  The  monopolist  writers 
think,  or  so  pretend,  that  it  is  work  that  is  wanted  at  pre- 
sent.    Now  work  is  never  wanted  but  as  a  means  of  getting 
something  out  of  it  (hear,  hear).     Wc  have  the  highest 
authority — that  of  sacred  writ  itself,  for  considering  work  a 
curse,  but  a  curse  which  is  mercifully  sweetened  by  the 
rewards  of  labour.     (Hear,  hear).     But  where  are  tho 
rewards  to  come  from  if  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of 
food  to  meet  the  wants  of  tho  people.    The  Irish  arc  about 
to  suffer  from  a  famine.    It  will  not  confine  its  effects  to 
those  who  can  work  upon  railroads,  but  will  also,  in  all  pro- 
bability, affect  every  man,  woman,  and  child  scattered  over 
the  face  of  that  country,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  wealthy 
portion  of  the  population,  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns.  Those  able  to  work,  and  those  not  able,  will  equally 
suffer.    (Hear,  hear).    Are  these  the  people  into  whoso 
hands,  with  your  supply  of  food  manifestly  deficient,  you 
can  put  pick-axes  and  shovels,  and  expect  them  to  work, 
without  holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  receiving  the 
ample  and  legitimate  reward   of  labour?     (Hear,  hear). 
What  happened  in  the  spring  of  1022,  I  am  afraid,  is  very 
likely  to  happen  again.    Murk  my  words,  and  I  speak  them 
in  sorrow,  that   next  spring  will  develop  the  calamitous 
result  of  our  present  suicidal  policy.    It  was  only  in  the 
spring  after  the  harvest  of  1821  that  the  evil,  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  was  felt.    In  the  spring  of  1822,  when  . 
the  country  people  had  eaten  up  the  potatoes  which  were 
left  them,  they  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  towns  for  subsist- 
ence, for  it  is  in  towns  that  you  find  ample  supplies  of  food 
generally  accumulated,  and  in  the  towns  the  starving  masses 
had  to  be  fed  from  tho  charity  of  their  fellow-countiymer. 
Depend  upon  it  you  will  have  to  feed  large  masses  of  tho 
pcoplo  of  Ire  land,  ill  a  like  manner,  out  of  a  public  fund, 
before  midsummer.     But  where  is  the  subsistence  to  como 
fiom  which  you  arc  to  administer  to  them  ?   It  is  not  in  this 
country,  and  must  be  procured  elsewhere.  (Hear,  hear,  hear). 
But  does  it  not  behove,  the  minister  of  the  Crown  to  see, 
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in  the  present  emergency,  that  not  a  moment  is  lost  in  ac- 
cumulating in  this  country  such  a  slock  of  food,  as  may 
Hot  be  procurable  next  spring,  -when  famino  presses  heavily 
upon  us,  for  less  than  double  the  price  which,  some  timo 
ago,  we  would  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  for  it  ?  (Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers)  ?    Mark  how  our  present  rulers  are  tam- 
pering with  the  existing  alarming  condition  of  the  country 
(hear,  hear).    You  behold  the  organs  of  the  government 
giving  vent  to  statements,  the  object  of  which  is  to  induce  us 
to  believe  that  the-  evil  does  not  cxist'to  the  extent  which 
lias  been  assigned  to  it.    Is  there,  then,  a  deep-laid  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  any  one  to  lead  us  falsely  into  tho 
anticipation  of  evils'which  there  is  no  real  ground  to  appre- 
hend?   That  cannot  be.    Have  we  not  seen  that  solemn 
masses  have*  been  offered  up  in  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
"beseeching  the  Disposer  of  all  (Evonts  that  he  would  gra- 
ciouslyavcrt  the  impending  calamity.  (Hear,  hear)  ?  Did  we 
not  see  in  yesterday's  paper,  that  the  Primate  and  bishops  of 
Ireland  had  ordered  prayers  to  be  offered  up,  to  arrest,  if 
possible,  the  progress  of  the  threatened  evil?  (Hear,  hear, 
hear).     Havo  wc  not  had  boards  of  guardians,  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  memorialising  government  to  do  what 
they  could  to  moderate  tho  severity  of  tho  apprehended 
famine?  (hear,  hear).    If  all  this  bo  so,  can  it,  then,  be  pos- 
sible that  any  person  or  persons  have  harboured  a  wide  and 
diabolical  conspiracy,  for  the  purpoio  of  trifling  with  the 
tuo'.t  sacred  feelings  of  humanity,  or  is  the  statement  of  the 
evil  a  lamentable  and  incontrovertible  fact  ?  (Hear,  hear). 
That  statement  is  unfortunately  but  too  melancholy  a  truth, 
and   yet   the   government   is    tampering  with  this  most 
critical  juncture  of  our  national  welfare,  and  leads  us  to 
infer  that  it  is  prepared  to  do  nothing.     (Hear,  hear). 
Well,  then,  as  Mr.  Villiers  and  Earl  Ducie  have  well  ad- 
vised you,  it  is  high   time  for  the  people  to  speak  out. 
There  have  been  scarcely  any  demonstrations  as  yet  in  tho 
country  in  favour  of  the  immediate  opening  of  tho  ports. 
And  why?    Because  every  one  expected  that  every  succes- 
sive mail  from  London  would  carry  to  him  the  welcome  de- 
cision of  the  Cabinet  that  the  ports  had  been  already  opened. 
People  did  not  choose  to  waste  their  strength  and  their  ener- 
gies in  preparing  for  a  demonstration,  which  was  to  take  placo 
at  the  end  of  a  week's  time,  in  favour  of  an  object  which 
they  thought  would  be  accomplished  every  twenty-four  hours. 
(Hear,  hear.)    It  now  behoves  tho  peoplo  of  every  town  to 
meet,  as  the  people  of  Manchester  aie  going  to  meet — (great 
cheering) — and  throw  upon  the  government  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  the  pieseut  state  of  things,  and  call  upon  them  im- 
mediately to  opeu  the  ports  ;  and,  when  once  opened,  they 
Will  never  be  shut  again.  (Cheering.)  That  is  tho  true  reason 
why  the  ports  havo  not  already  been  opened.    If  there  had 
been  no  Anti-Corn-law  League,  they  would  have  been  opened 
aj  month  ago.    (Cheers.)    It  is  because  they  know  well  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  because  the  landlords  also  well  know, 
that  the  question  of  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  corn-laws 
is  at  stake,  that  they  will  risk,  like  desperate  gamblers  ail  that 
may  befal  us  during  tho   next  six  months,  rather  than 
part  with  that  law.    Well,  if  they  won't  open  the  ports, 
somebody  must  mako  them.    Why,  you  will  be  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  all  Christendom  if  you  do  not  make  them  ;  only 
think  of  the  Dutchman — think  of  Mynheer  whilst  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  seeing  the  ships  coming  in  from  America 
laden  with  corn  for  him.    How  he  will  laugh  at  your  stu- 
pidity when  he  sees  Englishmen  starving,  while  Dutchmen 
are  well  fed.  (Hear,  hear,  hear).    We  are  not  sunk  quite  60 
low  as  that  yet.   (Cheers).    But  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  what 
a  ciitical  momeut  in  his  fortune  has  now  past.    I  say 
past,  for  let  him  do  the  act  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
which    he   ought   to  havo  done  ten  days  ago,  6till  ho 
wll  not  bo  tho  same  man  that  he  would  have  been 
had  he  done  it  then.      There  is   not  even  a  child  in 
statesmanship  that  could  not  have  then  told  Sir  Robert 
Teel,  "Now  is  the  critical  period  of  your  political  fortune 
—this  is  the  tide  of  your  political  life ;  if  you  take  it  at 
its  flood,  you  go  on  to  such  a  fortune  as  no  statesman  ever 
attained  in  this  country  before  ;   but  if  you  miss  it — 
if  you  allow  the  flood  to  pass  by  you — you  will  prove 
to  the  world  that  you  have  been  all  your  life  a  pretender 
and  a  mere  hoax  on  the  credulity  of  your  countrymen. 
(Great  cheering).    We  have  all  been  thinking  for  some 
time  past  that  Peel  was  the  man — not  the  coming  man 
—but  the  come  man.  :(A  laugh).  Everybody  began  to  say, 
Poel  is  the  man  for  a  practical  statesman,  to  govern  a 
practical  people,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if 
Sir  R.  Peel  had  taken  the  course  I  have  suggested,  of  boldly 
bearding  the  Iron  Duke  (a  laugh),  and  at  once  dismissing 
him  and  his  tail  from  the  Cabinet — I  havo  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  so  far  as  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are  con- 
cerned, he  would  have  rallied  around  him  tho  whole  of  the 
mighty  population  of  those  counties  as  one  man  in  his 
support.    We  should  have  buried  Whig  or  Tory  from  the 
moment  we  found  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  abolished  the  corn- 
l&Wfl.    (Hear,  hear).    There  would  have  been  a  union  of  all 
men  and  all  classes  in  those  distiicts  in  support  of  the 
man  who  had  tho  courage   and  the  honesty  to  put  an 
end  to  this  atrocious  and  long-continued  injustice.  But 
he  has  not  done  it,  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  ho 
won't  do  it.    Somebody  else  will  have  to  do  it,  and  wc  are 
not  yet  so  badly  off  in  England  but  that  we  may  find  some- 
body willing  and  ablo  to  do  the  will  of  tho  country  when- 
ever it  is  unmistakingly  expressed.  (Cheers).   We  aro  told 
that  it  would  bo  useless  to  pass  a  law  to  admit  foreign  corn, 
for  there  is  none  to  come  in.    Then,  what  was  tho  Cabinet 
been  deliberating  aboutso  long?  (IIear,and  a  laugh).  If  thcro 
Was  no  corn  to  come  in,  why  did  the  Government  hold  four 
or  five  Cabinet  councils  to  decide  whether  it  should  come 
in  or  not?  (Hear)    Some  of  the  protectionists  tell  us,  that 
even  if  our  supply  is  deficient,  tho  remedy  is  not  to  look 
to  foreign  countricr.  but  to  our  native  produce.    But  that  is 
not  the  rulo  they    ♦How  in  anything  elso  but  corn.  I 
hoard  not  long  ago  jVr.  Gladstone  expound,  most  elo- 
quently, the  great  importance  of  permitting  tho  free  admis- 
sion of  foreign  lard,  flax,  hides,  anil  many  other  things,  as 
being  necessary  as  the  raw  materials  for  our  manufactures. 
Though   flax  is  grown   in  England,    though  wo  produce 
hides  and  mako  lard,  these  aro  admitted  from  abroad,  but 
with  regard  to  corn,  the  argument  is,  that  wo  aio  not  to 


look  to  foreign  countries  for  an  increased  or  supplementary 
supply  of  that  article.  (Shame,  shame).    And  so  it  is.  It 
is  tho  corn  question  upon  which  the  mighty  struggle  will  be  af- 
ter all.  And  I  will  whisper  in  your  ear  the  reason  why  ; — corn 
is  the  article  upon  which  rents  arc  fixed,  and  by  which  tithes 
are  regulated.    Do  not  deceive  yourselves  and  suppose  you 
will  get  a  free  admission  of  foreign  corn — that  is,  wheat — ex- 
cept after  a  considerable  struggle.    They  do  not  mind  so 
much  about  Indian  corn.     Lord  Sandon  tho  other  day  wrote 
from  Liverpool  that  he  has  no  objection  to  Indian  corn  coming 
in.  And  why  ?    It  docs  not  regulate  tithes  or  operate  on 
fixed  rents  in  this  country.    My  noble  friend  (Lord  Ducie) 
was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  tho  laudowncr  might  do  as 
well  without  corn-laws  as  with  them,  and  the  farmer  and 
farm  labourer  much  better.    But,  unfortunately,  everybody 
in  the  same  position  is  not  up  to  the  light  of  my  noble  tiiend. 
The  squire  and  landowner  in  general  think  differently  from  my 
uoblo  friend,  and  they  actually  hiss  him  at  their  agricultural 
meetings.  (Cries  of  "shame,shame.")  I  tell  this  as  a  specimen  of 
their  intelligence.    But  they  only  act  according  to  their  own 
convictions  and  their  owu  ignorant  prejudice.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  hero  let  me  remind  you,  that  this  country  is  governed 
by  tho  ignorance  of  the  country.    And  I  do  not  say  this 
without  proof ;  for  amongst  those  members  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  uphold  the  corn-law  pro- 
tective principle,  there  is  not  a  man  of  anything  liko  average 
intellect  who  dares  to  speak  in  their  favour.    You  cannot 
appeal  to  a  single  statesmau  that  deserves  a  moment's  regard 
as  such, who  has  uttered  anything  like  an  authoritative  dictum 
in  their  favour.    (Hear,  hear.)   There  is  no  single  writer  of 
eminence  who  has  not  repudiated  the  doctrines  of  tho  mono- 
polists.   They  arc  condemned  alike  by  all  the  intelligence 
of  this  and  of  past  ages  (hear,  hear),  and  yet  they  rule  this 
country  at  this  time  with  more  tyranny  than  even  the  Grand 
Turk  himself  governs  with.     (Cheers.)     These  people, 
though  possessing  no  intelligence  themselves,  yet  find  people 
to  do  their  work  for  them.    They  will  find  Sir  R.  Peel  to 
doit,  and  that  agaiusthis  own  conscientious  convictions  ;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  R.  Peel  is  at  heart  as  good  a 
free-trader  as  I  am  myself.    He  has  told  us  so  in  the  Houso 
of  Commons  again  and  again  ;  nor  do  I  doubt  that  Sir  R. 
Peel  has  in  his  inmost  heart  the  desire  to  be  the  man  who 
shall  carry  out  the  principles  of  fice  trade  in  this  country. 
(Hear,  hear).    But  he  has  been  tampering  with  the  question 
in  order  to  adapt  his  policy  to  the  ignorance  of  his  party,  and 
and  we  sec  the  state  into  which  the  country  has  been  brought 
the  while.     (Hear,  hear.)    Wc  have,  however,  one  conso- 
lation, wo  have  run  the  fox  to  earth  at  last,  and  know  he 
cannot  double  on  us  again.    (Much  cheering.)    The  ques- 
tion cannot  be  dealt  with  in  another  session,  as  it  has  been 
when  the  country  has  been  blessed  with  her  abundant  crops, 
and  when  trade  was  good,  and  the  people  all  employed.  If 
you  had  seen  tho  jaunty  airs  Sir  Robert  Peel  gavo  him- 
self when  we  talked  of  free  trade  in  past  sessions,  you  would 
have  been  amused  if  not  astonished.    (Hear,  and  laughter.) 
But  that  is  all  at  an  end  now,  and  next  session  wo  shall 
have  him  fairly  pinned  (cheers  and   renewed  laughter), 
and  he  knows  it  too.    And  I  can  tell  you  that  if  there 
is  one  mau  who  will  go  up  to  Parliament  next  session  with 
a  heavier  heart   than  another,  that  man  is  Sir  Robert 
Peel.     (Hear,   hear.)     It   is  my  belief  that  if  in  the 
meantime   he   does   not    take    the    step    of  throwing 
open  the   ports,   he   will  not  dare   to   face    us   at  all 
next  session.    (Hear.)     Of  this  I  am  quite  sure,  that  if 
the  leading  members  of  the  opposition,  in  another  session, 
tako  tho  position  they  ought  to  take — in  the  van  of  the 
people  (hear)  ;  and,  having  the  people  at  their  back,  staud 
boldly  forth  as  the  advocates  of  those  sound  principles  we 
are  met  here  to  support — and  will  show  themselves  ready 
and  determined  to  apply  them  as  fairly,  as  effectually,  and  as 
permanently  as  my  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Villiers  would, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  takes  his  placo  in  Parliament  without 
first  opening  tho  ports,  I  undertake  to  say  that  they  will 
shake  him  out  of  office  in   a   week  (general  cheering). 
But  I  do  not  like,  altogether,  the  idea  of  giving  Peel  up. 
He  is  a  Lancashire  man  (hear,  hear) — and  in  my  part  of  the 
country  we  are  proud  of  Lancashire  men.     We  used  to 
think  that  Sir  Robert  cast  a  sheep's  eye  on  the  tall  chimneys, 
and  that  he  had  something  of  a  lingering  kindness  for  Lanca- 
shire ;  and  I  can  tell  him  it  would  have  been  a  proud  day 
for  the  Lancashire  men,  when  they  saw  a  Lancashire  man, 
and  the  Bon  of  a  Lancashire  manufacturer,  stand  forward  to 
rescue  the  commerce  of  the  country  from  the  shackles  of  that 
feudal  and  senseless  oppression  it  has  so  long  laboured  under 
(cheers).  I  must  not  forget  that  I  am  charged  with  a  message 
trom  Lancashire  to  you.  You  have  already  heard  what  we  have 
done  by  our  twelve  months'  labour  at  the  registration.  Wc 
have  secured  that  county  for  tho  free-traders;  and  you  have 
also  heard  what  we  have  done  in  the  neighbouring  northern 
counties  with  their  constituencies  of  70,000  or  80,000 — 
constituencies  greater  than  those  of  all'the  counties  south  of 
Middlesex  put  together.    We  sent  Mr.  Hickin  to  Stafford- 
shire to  attend  the  last  revision — he  followed  the  barrister  to 
every  court  ;  and  the  result  is  wc  have  gained  between  1000 
and  2000jVotcs  (cheers).    The  expense  of  this  proceeding 
has  been  paid  by  tho  League  out  of  its  funds,  and  when  wo 
askod  you  to  contribute  your  money  to  tho  League,  it  was 
with  tho  view  of  spending  it  in  the  same  way  for  your  bene 
fit.    I  believe  South  Staffordshire  is  safe  at  the  next  election 
for  two  frco  traders.    But  wc  must  not  rest  thcro — we  must 
do  the  satno  in  other  counties.    In  South  Lancashire  wo 
havo  put  such  a  majority  of  free  traders  on  the  registry,  that, 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  our  opponents  will  not  dare  to 
contest  another  election  with  us  (loud  cheers).    I  say  every 
man  in  Birmingham  who  can  afford  it  must  buy  a  40s.  free- 
hold, and  so  qualify  himself  to  vote  for  South  Staffordshire. 
In  Manchester  wo  Bay  to  every  man  who  has  a  good  coat  on 
his  back — "  You  must  buy  a  freehold  and  qualify  for  tho 
county."  hut  you  havo  a  county  nearer  here — you  arc  partly 
in  North  Warwickshire,  as  well  as  Coventry  ;  and  if  yon  quali- 
fy, what  is  to  prevent  your  returning  two  free  traders  for  that 
[dace  at  tho  next  election  (hear,  hear)?    Shame  on  you  if 
yon  doubt  it  (hear)  !    Think  of  the  beauty  of  the  40s.  free- 
hold !    Why,  it  is  the  host  part  of  tho  Reform  Bill — it  is  an 
Inheritance  handed  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors  M)0  years 
ago.    A  mau  lor  £ 50  can  buy  one  of  these  freeholds,  and 


place  himself,  as  regards  tho  county  franchise,  upon  an 
equality  with  the  squire  who  has  an  estate  of  ,£'5000  a-year 
(hear,  hear).     The  landowners  have  multiplied  their ^50 
tcnants-at-will,  and,  do  what  thoy  will,  they  cannot  stretch 
out  their  land  like  Indian  rubber,  but  you  can  make  every 
cobbler's  stall,  every  butcher's  shamble,  every  stable,  tho 
means  of  conferring  the  franchise,  and  placing  its  owner  on 
an  equality  with  the  man  who  holds  an  estate  of  £50,000 
a-year.    I  say,  too,  if  you  chooso  you  can  ensure  the  return 
of  two  free  traders  for  Worcestershire.     Worcester  must 
also  be  won.    There  was  a  desultory  effort  made  to  gain 
North  Warwickshire  tho  other  day,  which  ended  disgrace- 
fully, and  which  showed  tho  necessity  of  some  local  organisa- 
tion.   'Tis  votes,  not  meetings,  that  persuade  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (hear,  hear).     In  Staffordshire  the  revising  barrister 
acknowledged  that  the  League  had  purged  tho  registry  of  an 
immense  number  of  fictitious  votes.    The  finger  of  scorn 
should  bo  pointed  at  any  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  northern 
towns  who  did  not  become  co-electors.     The  man  iss  not 
fit  to  he  a  freeman  who,  when  ho  could  afford  it,  refuses  to 
pay  £50  for  the  franchise  (hear,  hear,  hear).    Having  qua- 
lified every  man  you  can,  you  must  proceed  to  a  systematic 
purging  of  the  rcgisteis.    Many  Billy  persons  object  to  this 
as  disfranchising  tho  people  ;  but  if  our  opponents  strike  off 
our  votes,  ars  theirs  to  remain  untouched  (no,  no)  ?  We 
should  bo  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to  tell  the  govern- 
ment, "  You  must  give  up  the  corn  laws  or  give  up  a  good 
deal  more  "  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).    The  aristocracy  of 
this  country  have  the  army,  the  navy,  the  colonies,  and 
a  large  amount  of  expenditure  at   their  disposal.  'Tis 
a  perfect   paradiso  for   the  aristocracy  in  this  country, 
if  they  knew  only  how  to   behave  themselves  \  (much 
laughter) — not  as   angels,    but   as   decont,  honest,  ra- 
tional   men    (renewed   laughter).       Whom  havo  they 
to    govern  ?      Practical,    industrious,    intelligent  men, 
whose  thoughts  centred  in  their  business,  and  who  would 
gladly  leave  to  those  above  them  the  toil  of  government,  if 
thoso  were  willing  to  allow  commerce  and  industry  fair  play 
(hear,  hear,  and  cheers).    What  a  people  for  an  aristocracy 
to  govern  !    And  yet  they  risk  all  for  the  sake  of  a  miser- 
able tax  on  bread,  which  is  of  no  earthly  benefit  even  to 
themselves  (cheers).     Be  prepared  for  a  crisis  as  to  this 
law,  which  may  come  on  even  before  the  next  dissolution. 
You  will  sec  by  tho  swaying  of  partios,  and  tho  general 
agitation  of  the  public  mind  in  the  next  session,  that  some  great 
change  is  approaching  ;  and  when  you  discover  these  symp- 
toms, don't  mind  who  goes  out  or  in,  but  keep  your  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  this  corn  question ;  and  when  the  crisis 
does  come,  let  the  multitudinous  numbers  of  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Staffordshire,  be  prepared  to  act  with  united 
strength  against  the  vile  fabric  of  monopoly,  over  which, 
when  levelled  with  tho  earth,  will  be  driven  the  ploughshare 
of  peace,  that  prosperity  may  arise  out  of  its  ruins  (loud 
and  long  continued  cheering). 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  Mr.  Bright,  who,  as  one  of 
the  people,  had  done  good  service  to  tho  people's  cause  in 
tho  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Bright  was  received  with  most  enthusiastic  cheering, 
but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
reporter  to  remain  longer  in  the  Hall,  and  we  are  conse- 
quently unable  to  givs  even  an  outline  of  his  address. 

We  understand  several  very  eloquent  speeches  were  de- 
livered in  tho  course  of  the  evening,  by  W.  J.  Fox,  Esq., 
Colonel  Thompson,  W.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  and  other 
gentlemen;  and  that  after  a  most  enthusiastic  meeting,  the 
large  assembly  broke  up  at  a  late  hour. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  LANARK 

POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  as  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Lanark,  called  together  the  freeholders  to 
take  into  consideration  the  alarming  disease  in  the 
potato-crop,  causing  a  deficiency  of  food  for  the 
labouring  classes  and  the  poor.  This  meeting  was 
held  on  the  7th  of  November,  and  was  attended  not 
only  by  the  gentlemen  usually  present  at  such  meet- 
ings, hut  by  a  number  of  practical  farmers.  Circu- 
lars, requesting  information  on  the  subject,  had  been 
previously  sent  to  the  leading  farmers  in  the  county, 
and  to  the  ministers  of  the  several  parishes.  From 
the  results  of  the  returns  to  these  queries,  which  had 
been  carefully  tabulated,  it  appeared : 

"That,  taking  the  entire  county,  the  potatoes  have  been 
affected  to  the  extent  of  about  one  half ;  and  it  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Marr,  that  the  statements  given  in  as  to  whether  the  dis- 
ease was  progressing  or  not  progressing,  were  22  for  pro- 
gression against  two  or  three  for  non-progression.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  answers  given  by  the  farmers,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  from  the  extensive  palish  of  Avondale,  there  were 
returns  from  13  farms,  and  that  the  estimates  of  the  extent 
of  the  potato  disease  on  each  were  respectively  as  follow: — 
One-half,  one-fourth,  three-fourths,  one-half,  one-third,  one- 
half,  one-third,  one-half,  one-half,  one-half,  one-half,  tlu-ee- 
fourths,  one-half.  From  each  of  these  farms  the  report  was, 
that  the  disease  was  progressive;  and  generally  speaking, 
no  remedy  was  suggested.  From  Lord  Douglas's  farm,  ma- 
naged by  Mr.  Rutherford,  the  return  was,  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  were  affected ;  from  the  parish  of  Bothwcll,  the  pota- 
toes on  two  farms  were  one-half  affected,  and  on  one  farm 
three-fourths.  From  the  parish  of  Carluke,  one-half  were 
reported  as  affected." 

Some  discussion  took  placo  on  the  resolutions 
proposed  for  bringing  these  facts  under  the  consi 
deration  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  in  the  courso 
of  which  tbo  Hon.  Major  Cochrane  made  some  re- 
marks, to  which  we  bog  leave  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers  as  illustrations  of  protectionist  policy 
and  humanity : 

"  The  Hon.  Major  Cochrane  was  opposed  to  opening 
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the  ports  ;  the  f;umers  had  suffered  already  the  loss  of  their 
potatoes ;  ami  it  would  he  too  much  to  throw  wholly  on  them 
the  burden  of  supporting  the  whole  suffering  population. 
There  was  uo  deficiency  in  the  grain  crop  at  home,  though 
it  might  not  he  of  superior  quality ;  and  the  opening  of  the 
ports  would  lower  tlie price,  but  do  no  flood.  The  Irish  had 
neither  credit  nor  money  to  purchase  grain,  and  the  proper 
way  was  to  supply  them  with  provisions  out  of  the  revenue 
from  grain  imported.  The  resolution  would  lead  the  Go- 
vernment to  helievc  that  the  county  of  Lanark  wished  the 
ports  open.  If  they  did  so,  their  tenants  ought  then  to  he 
entitled  to  throw  up  their  leases." 

For  the  sufferings  of  tho  people  of  Scotland, 
from  the  apprehended  scarcity,  Major  Cochrane 
expressed  neither  sympathy  nor  compassion.  All 
his  tenderness  and  charity  were  reserved  for  the 
Irish.  In  the  system  of  humanity  devised  hy  the 
protectionists,  "  tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view."  The  opening  of  the  ports  he  declares 
"  would  lower  prices  hut  do  no  good.  "  Why,  the 
evil  of  which  the  nation  complains,  is  the  great  rise 
in  prices,  greater  far  in  reality  than  it  is  in  ap- 
pearance. The  extravagant  price  of  sound  prime 
wheat  which  is  wanting  to  mix  with  the  inferior 
grain  of  the  present  harvest,  is  the  cause  of  the 
cry  for  opening  the  ports.  We  helieve  that  such  a 
measure  would  ultimately  henefit  the  protectionists 
themselves  hy  creating  a  regular  demand  for  their 
inferior  grain.  But,  having  resolved  that  the 
opening  of  the  ports  should  he  resisted,  the 
gallant  major  has  a  pet  remedy  of  his  own, 
which  is  simply  that  the  people  should  he  still 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  monopolists,  and  that  the 
fractional  driblet  of  this  tax  derived  from  the 
admission  of  foreign  com  should  be  given  to  the 
poor,  that  with  this  pittance  they  may  further 
enhance  the  profits  of  the  monopolists  by  buying 
their  taxed  bread.  Here  is  a  plain  proposition  for 
establishing  a  trade  in  scarcity  and  fixing  profit 
by  famine  Corn  is  to  be  taxed  that  monopo- 
lists may  obtain  famine-prices,  and  pocket  the 
amount  of  duty  in  addition  to  the  high  price  of 
scarcity ;  and  when  the  landlords  are  thus  secured, 

THE  PEOPLE  ARE  TO  BE  FED  BY  A  TAX  LEVIED  ON 

their  own  misery,  the  amount  of  which  will  be 
graduated  precisely  by  the  amount  of  distress. 
Tins  is  a  most  instructive  revelation  of  monopolist 
policy  ;  it  is  a  declaration  that  the  protectionists  are 
resolved  to  grasp  their  own  unhallowed  gains  at 
all  hazards,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  sufferings  of 
the  country,  and  that  they  will  insist  on  the  miserable 
raising  from  their  distress  means  of  succour 
for  misery.  The  heartlessness  of  such  a  proposition 
is  as  revolting  as  its  absurdity  is' palpable ;  it  is 
stamped  with  condemnation  the  instant  that  it  is 
named. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  turning  from  this  dis- 
graceful exhibition  of  sordid  selfislmess  to  the 
manly  and  honourable  reply  of  the  chairman,  Lord 
Belhaven : 

"  Lord  Belhaven  was  afraid  that  if  they  went  into  the 
question  of  opening  the  ports,  it  would  lead  them  into  a 
lengthy  discussion.  He  was  one  of  those  not  in  the  least 
apprehensive  about  seeing  the  ports  open  at  any  time,  or  un- 
der any  circumstances.  (Hear.)  And  he  might  mention,  for 
the  comfort  of  his  friend  Major  Cochrane,  what  had  lately 
happened  in  his  own  (  Lord  Belhavcn's)  case.  A  deputation, 
from  his  tenants  trailed  on  him  and  staled  that  they  were 
quite  irilliiifl  to  give  up,  as  tenants,  all  protection  of  every 
hind.  He  asked  them  if  they  would  in  that  case  seek  to  be 
allowed  to  give  np  their  leases,  when  they  said  "  no,"  as  they 
were  satisfied  tli/U  the  corn  and  -provision  laws  did  more 
harm,  than  yond.  (  Hear.)  This  was  just  one  instance  show- 
ing that  farmers  were  beginning  to  see  that  protection  was 
valueless  to  them.  He  had  to  apologise  for  entering  upon 
this  subject,  anil  he  certainly  would  not  have  done  it  but  for 
the  remarks  of  his  friend.  Major  Cochrane.  He  thought  it 
was  better,  seeing  there  was  a  great  variety  of  opinion  among 
them  upon  this  point,  and  that  there  was  no  possible  chance 
of  agreeing  in  regard  to  it,  that  a  discussion  should  be 
av  oided  ;  while  they  must  be  all  agreed  upon  this,  that  any 
thing  was  better  than  to  see  the  people  want  food.  (Hear, 
hear.)  With  respect  to  the  potatoes,  they  must  take  into 
account  that  the  first  thing  was  to  secure  seed  for  another 
season.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  going  out  of  the  country 
was  immense ;  and  he  could  state  the  demand  for  rice  was 
so  great  that  the  price  had  been  doubled  within  these  three 
months,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  it  taken  to  Belgium. 
He  must  say  that  he  did  not  think  it  likely  they  w  ould  be  in- 
undated with  grain  from  the  Continent;  but  on  this  subject 
be  did  not  wish  to  enter,  as  it.  was  quite  impossible  they  could 
all  agree  upon  it.  But,  considering  that  in  the  county  of 
Lanark  the  greatest  mass  of  population  in  Scotland  existed, 
and  that  they  bad  no  means  within  the  county  of  feeding  one- 
teuth  part  of  that  population,  they  should  be  the  first  to  take 
s'.eps  for  averting  such  a  state  of  matters,  by  endeavouring  to 
get.  food  from  other  places.  The  county  of  Lanark  was  more 
deeply  interested  in  this  matter  than  any  other;  they  were 
more  dependent  on  foreign  supply  than  any  other  part  of 
Scotland  ;  and  they  should,  therefore,  be  the  first  to  take 
measures  for  avoiding  any  calamity  that  might  threaten 
them.  No  gentleman  could  deny  that  they  rati  great  hazard 
of  having  a  shortness  of  food.    He  admitted  that  the  corn 


crop,  in  point  of  quantity,  wns  a  fair  one,  though  inferior  in 
quality,  but  the  question  arose,  how  far  would  the  grain 
crops  go  to  feed  the  people  ?  He  had  seen  calculations  made 
in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  potatoes  as  an  article  of 
food ;  and  from  these  it  was  ascertained,  that  in  Ireland 
potatoes  formed  one  half  of  the  food  of  the  people,  wLilc 
in  Scotland  it  was  one-third.  These  calculations,  it  was 
well  known,  came  from  people  who  had  the  best  sources  of 
information ;  and,  taking  them  as  correct — for  they  could 
not  he  denied — he  asked,  what  was  to  become  of  their  grain 
food  f 

It  is  honourable  to  the  intelligence  of  Lord  Bel- 
haven's  tenantry  that  they  should  thus  denounce 
the  delusion  of  protection  ;  it  is  equally  honourable 
to  him  that  he  mot  them  with  equal  candour  and 
sound  sense.  But  we  shall  not  now  discuss  the 
general  question ;  it  is  of  more  importance  to  ex- 
amine the  monopolist  remedy  for  the  present  crisis. 
The  Hon.  Major  Cochrane  gave  a  furthor  exposi- 
tion of  his  views. 

"  Major  Cochrane  said,  perhaps  her  Majesty's  ministers 
might  not  he  inclined  to  open  the  ports — for  that  was  what 
was  pointed  at  in  the  resolution — hut  levy  a  small  duly  on 
(/lain.  Now,  if  that  gram  produced  a  large  revenue,  it 
might  be  devoted  to  the  feeding  of  the  poor.  The  people 
of  Ireland  could  not  afford  to  purchase  grain  at  any  price, 
even  though  it  were  at  a  penny  a  peck ;  and  of  what  use 
would  it  he  to  them  to  admit  it  free.  He  thought  it  would 
be  more  wise  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  food  than  to 
let  it  in.  The  wages  of  labourers  in  this  country  were  at 
present  exceedingly  good.  Wheat  was  not  higher  than  it 
had  often  been  when  wages  were  lower,  and  no  one  would 
say  that  at  this  moment  people,  with  such  wages  as  were 
going,  were  badly  off." 

The  duty  on  grain  to  maintain  the  monopolist 
price  is  still  his  first  object;  not  a  fraction  of  the 
amount  thus  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  protectionist 
can  be  spared  to  stave  off  famine  ;  it  is  only  from 
the  portion  which  accumulated  distress  may  add  to 
the  revenue  that  this  distress  will  be  permitted  to 
expect  any  relief.  Further  comment  is  superfluous; 
such  a  proclamation  of  heartless  rapacity  at  such  a 
prospective  crisis  as  the  report  of  tho  secretary  and 
the  speech  of  the  noble  chairman  described,  is  a 
melancholy  illustration  of  the  great  truth,  that  sys- 
tematic selfishness  stultifies  the  intellect,  wliile  it 
hardens  the  heart. 


Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden. — On  Tuesday 
night,  a  public  meeting  of  the  parishioners  of  St.  Paul, 
Covent  Garden,  was  held  in  the  vestry-room,  for  the  purpose 
of"  taking  into  consideration  the  present  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, and  to  petition  her  Majesty  to  open  the  ports  for  the 
admission  of  foreign  corn  and  provisions  duty  free." 

Mr.  Tapster,  the  senior  churchwarden,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Walker  said  that  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
a  resolution  in  accordance  with  the  notice  given  to  the  church- 
wardens for  calling  the  meeting,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time 
more  than  another  which  called  upon  them  all  to  come  for- 
ward and  prevent  a  threatened  evil,  the  present  was  that 
time.  Day  after  day  they  saw  accounts  of  the  total  failure 
of  that  article  of  human  consumption  by  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  fellow-creatures  solely  lived,  and  it  was  de- 
plorable to  think  of  what  would  become  of  those  poor  crea- 
tures who  were  unable  to  obtain  a  better  article  of  food  than 
the  potato.  (Hear.)  It  was  quite  clear,  therefore,  that 
unless  something  was  speedily  done,  thousands  would  die 
of  starvation.  It  would  be  the  same  as  it  was  a  few  years 
since,  when  thousands  in  the  manufacturing  districts  died  of 
sheer  starvation.  This  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
Corn  Laws  for  the  protection  of  the  lauded  aristocracy,  who 
were  bringing  the  country  to  a  state  of  desolation  and 
famine.  Mr.  Walker  then  moved  the  following  resolution: 
— "  That  the  appalling  accounts  daily  rendered  of  the  pro- 
gress of  disease  in  the  potato  crop  imperatively  call  upon  us, 
tis  men  and  as  Christians,  to  endeavour  by  every  means  in 
our  power  to  avert  the  coming  danger  of  threatened  famine, 
and  consequent  plague  of  typhus." 

Mr.  Burnett,  after  some  remarks,  read  the  following 
extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  M'Culloeh  before  the 
agricultural  committee  in  1(331.  Speaking  of  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop,  that  gentleman  says — "  It  is  clear 
that  when  the  crop  of  potatoes  happens  to  be  deficient 
in  a  country  thus  situated,  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants 
must  he  in  the  last  degree  unfortunate.  During  a  period 
of  scarcity  men  cannot  go  from  a  low  to  a  high  level. 
If  they  would  elude  its  pressure,  they  must  leave  the 
dearer  and  resort  to  cheaper  species  of  food ;  but  to  those 
who  subsist  oa  potatoes  this  is  not  possible — they  have 
already  reached  the  lowest  point  in  the  descending  scale. 
Their  wages  being  determined  by  the  price  of  the  least  ex- 
pensive sort  of  food,  they  cannot,  when  it  fails,  buy  that 
which  is  dearer,  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  them  to 
avoid  falling  a  sacrifice  to  absolute  want."  It  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  potatoes  could  not  be  stored  like  corn. 
Thine  whs  no  mode  of  preserving  them  ;  the  w  hole  crop  is 
exhausted  in  the  year.'  Therefore  a  scarcity,  the  pressure 
of  which  falls  upon  the  lower  orders,  cannot  be  alleviated. 
He  concluded  by  seconding  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Toi.ley  moved  the  second  resolution,  to  the  effect, 
"  That  the  meeting  believed  the  most  effective  mode  of  avert- 
ing the  coming  evil,  and  preventing  the  effects  of  such  a 
scourge  as  the  desolation  of  the  land  by  famine,  is  immedi- 
ately for  her  Majesty  to  instruct  her  Ministers  to  open  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom  for  all  kinds  of  foreign  graiu  and 
other  provisions  duty  free." 

Mr.  Bf.ck  seconded  the  resolution,  which,  as  well  as  the 
first,  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  then  moved  that  a  petition  embodying  tho  fore- 
going resolutions  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  chairman, 
on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  and  presented  to  her  Majesty  by 
the  Home  Secretary. 

This  idso  having  been  curried,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
the  chairman,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


FREE  TRADE  COUNTY  QUALIFICATIONS 
On  Tuesday  evening  a  meeting  of  the  League  County  Bf* 
gistration  Committee  was  held  at  the  Offices,  Newall's- 
buildings,  Manchester,  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  chair.  A\<"S* 
number  of  members  were  present,  including  the  following  ! 
Messrs.  S.  Lees,  T.  Simpson,  J.  Heywood,  J.  Barratt,  it. 
Syddall,  J.  E.  Boyle,  W.  Bhuttleworth,  T.  Chadwick,  S. 
Lucas,  S.  P.  Robinson,  W.  M'Call,  W.  Macartney,  W.  Bur- 
ton. ('.  Grundy,  —  Bunting,  C.  Dullickl,  J.  D.  Fernley,  J« 
Hickin,  &c.  &ua. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  business  of  the  meeting, 
entered  into  a  detailed  statement  of  what  had  been  effected, 
by  the  League  and  its  agents  during  the  past  year.  He  re- 
minded  them  of  the  plan  whic  h  had  emanated  from  that  room 
at  the  close  of  the  revision  of  1H 11.  In  consequence  of 
that  recommendation  many  thousands  of  freeholds  had  been 
purchased,  and  county  qualifications  thereby  obtained. 
Some  doubts  had  been  at  first  entertained  by  the  timid  as  to 
whether  these  qualifications  would  he  held  good,  and  their" 
opponents  had  called  them  faggot-votes  ;  hut  the  barrister.* 
had  everywhere  decided  in  their  favour  During  the  recent 
registration,  the  number  of  new  claims  in  South  Lancashire 
was  upwards  of  2000,  in  the  West  Biding  3309,  in  North 
Lancashire  1182,  North  Cheshire  889,  and  in  Middlesex 
925.  The  meeting  was  aware  that  something  had  been  done 
in  other  counties.  The  Council  had  sent  Mr.  Hickin  into 
South  Staffordshire,  and  there  had  been  a  gain  in  thatdivision 
of  986.  The  gain  in  North  Stafford  was  9-12.  In  other 
counties  they  had  succeeded  in  making  considerable  im- 
provement ;  and  they  had  now  determined  to  extend  their 
operations,  and  to  call  upon  their  friends  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  for  that  assistance  in  working  out  the  plan,  which 
was  essential  to  its  success.  Mr.  Wilson  then  read  a  list  of 
the  counties  which  it  was  thought  might  be  worked  with 
success.  He  had  no  doubt  the  committee  then  assembled 
would  as  heretofore  perform  their  share  of  the  good  work. 
The  meeting  was  afterwards  addressed  hy  Mr.  M'Call,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Mr.  Hickin,  Mr.  Duffield,  Mr. 
Boyle,  Mr.  S.  P.  Robinson,  Mr.  Syddall,  and  others.  About 
30  names  were  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  persons  who 
wished  to  purchase  qualifications.  A  general  canvass  was 
resolved  upon,  and  canvassing  forms  were  taken  by  most  of 
the  gentlemen  present.  The  following  is  the  list  of  coun- 
ties read  hy  Mr.  Wilson,  grouped  into  districts  for  the  conve- 
nience of  working  : 

i. 


South  Lancashire 
North  Lancashire 
West  Riding 

East  Cumberland 
West  Cumberland 

North  Stafford 
South  Stafford 

North  Notts 
North  Derby 
South  Derby 

East  Gloucester 
West  Gloucester 
East  Somerset 

Middlesex 
East  Smrey 
East  Sussex 
South  Essex 

East  Cornwall 
West  Cornwall 


North  Cheshire 
South  Cheshire 


North  Durham 

South  Northumberland 

North  Warwick 
East  Worcester 

South  Leicester 
Rutland 


West  Somerset 
North  Wilts 


South  Hants 
West  Kent 
Herts 


East  Norfolk 
West  Norfolk 


THE  REGISTRATION. 
Leicestershire,  Southern  Division. — The  follow- 
ing is  a  return  of  the  registration  for  the  southern  division 
of  this  county,  and  exhibils  a  loss  to  the  Tory  interest  of 
1000  !  What  will  Messrs.  Halford  and  Packe  say  to  this  ? 
Their  "  glorious  majority"  of  11O0  and  odd  is  annihilated  at 
one  blow ;  and  by  the  aid  of  their  party's  agents,  too ! — 
Messrs.  John  Johnson,  Adams,  and  Co.  Such  unpre- 
cedented success  is  indeed  surprising,  and  well  does  Mr.  L. 
Staines  merit  the  thanks  of  the  party  in  whose  behalf  he 
labours. 

Parish  Lists  of  Votes     Liberals  Tories 
disallowed.  off.  off. 

Hinckley  Division..  025  ..  101  .  404 

Bosworth  ditto   513  ..  05  ..  418 

Harborough  ditto  . .  323  . .  52  . .  271 

Leicester  ditto  ....  1011  ..  238  ..  803 


2503 


510 


Loss  of  Tories . 

PERSONAL  OBJECTIONS. 


lUStj 

616 
1170 


Liberals  struck  off.      Tories  struck  off. 

Bosworth  Division 

.  0 

12 

Harborough  ditto 

.  6 

37 

Lutterworth  ditto 

.3 

25 

Leicester  ditto  . 

.  15 

89 

21 

103 
24 

Loss  of  Tories . 

IB9 

Loss  as  above  . 

1470 

Majority  over  Tories  in  objections. 

1009 

Perth. — A  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  was  held  on 
Monday.  Provost  Sidney  in  the  chair.  Treasurer  H alley 
proposed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  opening  the  ports,  which 
was  seconded  by  Bailie  Dewar,  and  earrit  d  unanimously. 

Bradford.— It  is  the  intention  of  the  Free  Trade  party 
in  Bradford  to  get  up  a  public  meeting  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
at  which  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  will  attend,  and  urge 
on  the  Free  Traders  to  increase  their  numbers  on  the 
register  by  the  purchase  of  small  freeholds. 

A  memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  requesting  him  to  open  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  admission  of 
foreign  grain,  &c.,  duty  free,  is  in  course  of  signature  at 
Crayford,  Kent,  and  will  he  transmitted  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[Nov.  15, 


QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

THE  Friends  of  FREE  TRADE  residing  in  the 
Northern  or  Midland  Counties,  desirous  of  purchasing 
Freeholds  in  any  of  the  undermentioned  Counties,  are  requested 
tf)  "Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League,  Newoll's  Buildings, 
Manchester. 


North  Derbyshire 
South  Derbyshire 
North  Durham 
East  Cumberland 
West  Cumberland 
Se-uth  Northumberland. 


North  Lancashire 
South  Lancashire 
North  Cheshire 
"West  Hiding  of  York 
South  Stafford 
North  Stafford 
South  Cheshire 
Each  applicant  is  requested  to  give  bis  name  and  residence  at 
full  length.  By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 

QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

17 REE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Free- 
holds for  Middlesex,  East  Surrey,  West  Kent,  South 
Essex,  East  Sussex,  and  South  Hants,  are  requested  to  send 
their  applications,  with  name  and  address  in  full,  to  the  League 
Offices,  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 

QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

THE  LEAGUE  COUNTY  REGISTRATION 
COMMITTEE  for  Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood 
will  meet  at  the  Offices,  Newall's  Buildings,  on  Tuesday  Even- 
ing next,  Nov.  18th,  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee 
appointed  to  canvass  for  the  names  of  persons  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing County  Qualifications. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LEAGUE  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Nov.  12,  1845. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  hi  the  list  of  the  week  following. 


•Crosfield,  Henry,  Temple-place,  Liverpool      ..  ..£!> 

*Wainewright.  1!.  A., 28,  Lonsdale-sqnare,  Islington  . .  2 

•Huckvale,  Robert,  Regent's  Villas,  Regent's  1'iu'k     ..  2 

*Gloyne,  Thomas  Henry.  Druggist,  Dewsbury          ..  2 

•Swepson,  W,,  C8,  Cannon-street,  City   1 

•Hepburn,  Thomas,  Clapham    1 

*Lister,  William,  15,  Manchester-buildings,  Westminst.  1 
•Sedgwick,  R.,  Walthamstow  Coffee  House,  245,  Shore- 
ditch    1 

*Wooldridge,  Win,,  6,  Jermain-street    1 

•DarneU,  George,  26,  Thebeiton-street,  Islington      ..  1 
•Booth,  H.,1,  Haberdasher-street, Hoxton       ..  ..1 

•Barford,  R.,  18,  Wharf  road,  City-road    ..      ...       ..  1 

•Bedford,  J.,  92,  Long-lane,  Bermondsey          . .       . .  1 

*B.  H   I 

•Crockford,  Joseph,  Queeu's-buildings,  Knightsbridge  1 
•Amory,  Samuel,  25,  Throgmorton-street        ..  ..1 

•Richards,  John,  19,  Albany-place,  York-road,  Lambeth  1 

•Hardy,  Francis,  25,  Milk-street,  City   1 

•Andrews,  Wm.,jun.,  1,  Albion  Villas,  Liverpool-road, 

Islington       . .        '.    1 

•Combes,  Thomas,  6,  Church-terrace,  Waterloo-road  ..  1 

•Proctor,  Wm.,  Commercial-place,  Old  Kent-road      ..  1 

•Crane,  Joseph,  Commercial-road  East           ..       ..  1 

•Allen,  George,  Little  George-street,  Spitalfields        ..  1 

•Howitt,  James,  Upper  Whitecross-street        . .       . .  1 

•Barton,  William,  23,  Redcross  street, Cripplegate     . .  1 

•Bitty,  David,  13,  New-road,  Whitechapel         ..       ..  1 

•Peachey,  James,  38,  Goswell-street    1 

•Morris,  Joshua,  Blisset  place,  Greenwich       . .       . .  1 

•Stephens,  Henry, 54,  Stamford-street   1 

•Monkhouse,  A.,  6,  Green-street,  Grosveuor-square  . .  1 

•Bidgood.A.  W.,6,  Vi  JO-street    1 

•Price,  Robert,  16,  Cheapside    1 

•Allen,  William,  62,  Warren-street,  FitEroy-sqnnre     . .  1 

Shepheard,  Charles,3,  Lewis-place,  Fulham  Fields    ..  1 

•Hall,  John,  31,  Orchard-street,  Portman-square       ..  1 

•Craft,  John,  20,  Philpot-lane,  City    1 

•Cuthbert,  J.  L.,  6,  Pelham  terrace,  Fulham-road      ..  1 

•Hastings.  Robert,  2,  Castle-street,  Falcon-square     ..  1 

•Heed,  JohnF.,  White  Hart-street,  Newgate  Market  . .  1 

•D.,  the  Temple    1 

•Bowers,  C.  IL,  18,  Cannon-st.-rd.,  Commorcial-rd.  East  1 

•Levitt,  M.  T.,  31,  Minories    1 

•Webb, Thomas, 257,  Bethnal-green-road          ..       ..  1 

Sale,  C.  F.,  Gnu-alley,  Bermondsey       ..       ..       ..  1 

•Chaplin,  It.  J.,  17,  Redcross-squore,  Cripplegate       . .  1 

•Hill,  George,  7,  Maddox -street,  Bond-street   ..       ..  1 

•Hocken,  J.,  23,  Maddox -street,  Regent-street         ..  1 
•Lattimore,  C.  H.,  Wheathampstead-pl.,  near  St.  Albans  1 
•Hart,  Edwin,  Woodville  Cottage,  Gravesend 
•Rosling,  Gabriel,  Albion  Tavern,  High-street,  ditto 
•Wynn,  James,  and  Son,  Dewsbury 
•Biffin,  John,  East-gate,  Chichester 
•Bacon,  Benjamin,  Market  Hill,  Cambridge    . . 
Dresser,  Joseph,  25,  St.  Thomas-street,  Borough 
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•James,  W.  Conwav,  Pontnewvdd  Works,  near  Newport  1 

] 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Williams,  Peter,  Frodsham,  Cheshire 
•Watterston,  James,  Balgonie  Barns,  by  Haddington. . 
•Webb,  Robert,  Queen  s  Hotel,  Cheltenham 
•Heron,  R.  and  Co.,  Fife  Pottery,  by  Kirkcaldy         ■ , 
•Trumper,  John,  Itock  Ferry,  near  Liverpool 

•Adams,  John,  Selby   , 

•Birth,  Alex.  &  Co.,  St.  Clair  Town,  Kirkcaldy 


/"•Clarke,  J.  &  J.  &  Co.,  thread  manufacturer  2 


•Walker,  Son,&  Co.,  ditto 
•Whitehill,  M.'&  Co.,  merchants  .. 
•McFarlan,  Son,  &  Co.,  manufacturers    . . 
•Erskine,  D.  &  J.,  cloth  singers 
•Hutchison,  Archibald,  manufacturer 
•Urodie,  Robert,  Western  Bank     ..  .. 

.  'Boyd,  Robert,  merchant  

Paisley  J  "Murray.  J. & G., manufacturers  i. 
1  "Wallace,  Hugh,  ditto 
•Millar,  James.  ditto 
•Rowat,  Robert,  ditto 

"Brown,  Hugh,  merchant  

•Boyd,  William,  grocer 
"Caflender,  Thomas,  jun.,  currier  .. 

"Mitchell,  George,  dyer   

•Stirrat,  James   

/  "Kingdon,  William,  Plume  of  Feathers    . . 
Salisbury  J  "Smith,  W.,  cheese  factor,  Fisherton 
|  Tillman,  A.,  Bcdwin-street 
v 'Moore,  6.,  Queen's  Arms,  Ivy-street 
/•  Ilodgskin,  John,  Armv  and  Navy  Hotel  . . 
•Smith,  Win.,  Old  King's  Head  .. 
Chatham-  "Wood,  Thomas  William,  auctioneer 
•lieveridge,  Thomas,  builder 
•llacon,  Mat.,  Ordnnnce-terrace 
*Goldslou,Paiil,  grocer,  Mast-gate,  Rochester  .. 

•Todtnan,  George,  King  Inn,  Oldham-st.,  Manchester 
"Patohett,  E.,  69,  Piccadilly  ditto  .. 

•Mawson,  M.,  Rose  Grove,  Ardwlok  ditto  .. 

"Smith,  W.  A.,  20,  C.ilteiil,nm-:<tn-et,  ditto  .. 

•Nad in,  Joseph, Cheadle,  Cheshire   

•ft -van,  James,  Harwich  Vale,  near  Bolton 

•arafinhalgh.  Benjamin,  Drake-street,  Rochdale 

"Smith,  J.,  d  Hiiu,  tailors  &  drapers,  Stamford  street, 
Ashton  under-lynj  . .  (  
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*Lincolne,Wm,22,  Booth-street,  Oxford-st.,  Manchester  10  0 
•Burton,  WiUiam,  61,  Oldhaiu-street  ditto    ...    10  0 

•Banuerman,  Charles,  Messrs.  Bannerman  &  Sons, 

York-street,  ditto    . . 

"Gimbrand,  Phillip,  at  ditto  ditto  .. 

•Walker,  Henry,  54,  Rusholme-road,  C  on  M  ditto  .. 
Mattershead,  John  ditto  .. 

Mattershead,  Alico  ditto    . . 

*  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renowed  sub 
scriptions. 


10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
0  10 
0    1  o 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  BAZAAR. 
Sundry  Contributions  to  the  Bazaar,  per  Mrs.  Poulter, 
Harden -road,  Beckham     ..  ..  ..  ..1 

The  Workpeople  in  the  Hope  Hill  Mill,  Stockport,  per 
Mr.  George  Smith,  collector — viz. 

(Ninth  Remittance.) 


Hadfleld,  R  0  3  0 

Stafford,  James  0  3  0 

Jones,  John   0  3  0 

Booth,  James  0  3  0 

Harrison,  Samuel  0  3  0 

Brocklebu'rst,  George  . .0  3  0 

Clarke,  Thomas  0  3  0 

James,  John   0  2  6 

Maydew,  Henry  0  2  6 

Brown,  William  0  2  6 

Thompson,  John  0  2  6 

Smith,  William  0  2  6 

Southworth,  Thomas  ..0  2  6 

James,  Richard  0  2  6 

Henshaw,  Ephraim  0  2  6 

Percival,  James  0  2  6 

Hazlehurst.  Charles  0  2  0 

Gouldltourne,  George.  .0  1  0 

Bann,  John  0  1  0 

Harrison,  Peter  0  1  0 

llvcroft,  William   0  1  (I 

Bailev,  M.  A  0  1  0 

Wood,  E  0  1  0 

Bullock,  H  0  1  0 

Walker,  Charles  0  1  0 

Baison,  James   (I  1  0 

Glover,  Thomas  0  1  0 


Potts,  S.   0 

Tagg,  Thomas   0 

Rattray,  Charles   0 

Speight,  Joseph   o 

Brown,  William  (I 

Suf-kett,  Thomas  0 

f .it tier,  Peter  0 

Radcliffe,  William  0 

Henshaw,  E  0 

ffinchliffe,  James  0 

Hewitt,  Mat  0 

Embery,  William  0 

Henshaw,  Thomas  ...  .0 

Lawton,  William   0 

Hamhleton, Edward. . .  .0 
Charleston,  George  ...  .0 

Gaunt,  William  0 

Barrett,  John  0 

Potts,  Ralph  0 

Speight,  Mat  0 

Power,  Peter   0 

Goodriok,  John  0 

Gnskill,  William  0 

Hopwood,  Sim, 'on   0 

Charleston,  William. . .  .0 
Sums  under  1  Shilling  1 
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EVIDENCES  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION. 
We  have  taken  some  pains  to  collect  from  the  me- 
tropolitan and  provincial  journals  the  tone  of  public 
opinion  at  the  present  alarming  crisis,  and  we  find 
that  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there 
is  a  universal  feeling  of  alarm  at  the  prospects  of 
supply  for  the  coming  winter  and  summer,  and  that 
there  is  a  general  concurrence  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  precautions  that  ought  to  be  adopted.  On  all 
hands  the  deficiency  of  supply  is  admitted:  on  all 
sides  the  opening  of  the  ports  is  demanded.  If  the 
Minister  is  resolved  to  maintain  prohibition  in  the 
face  of  famine,  it  is  well  that  the  nation  should  be 
aware  where  the  responsibility  rests.  We  hope 
that  the  evidences  of  public  opinion  which  we 
have  collected  will  stimulate  all  friends  of  their 
country  and  their  kind  to  speedy  exertion;  they 
have  before  them  proofs  that  their  labours  will  be 
supported  by  general  co-operation,  and  their  re- 
monstrances seconded  by  the  voice  of  the  country. 

(From  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Frit/at/.) 

The  proceedings  at  the  dinner  given  last  night  to  Mr.  Vil- 
liera  by  the  Free  Traders  of  Birmingham,  of  which  we  give 
a  report,  by  express,  in  another  page,  will  he  read  with  deep 
and  delighted  interest  in  every  part  of  the  country.  As  an 
expression  of  respect  for  the  public  character  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wolverhampton,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
eminent  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  Free  Trade 
cause,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  by  an  able,  earnest,  and 
consistent  advocacy — begun  at  a  time  when  all  mention  of 
the  Corn  Law  seemed  dolefully  out  of  season,  and  perse- 
veringly  continued  until,  aided  by  public  discussion  and  the 
course  of  national  experience,  the  question  has  made  all  sea- 
sons its  own — never  was  a  better  earned  tribute  of  honour 
rendered  to  a  public  man.  As  a  demonstration  of  feeling 
and  opinion  on  the  part  of  a  large  industrial  and  trading 
community,  with  respect  to  the  Corn  Law  monopoly,  it  was 
most  effective  and  unmistakeable.  The  prompt  intelligence, 
the  sturdy  determination,  the  enthusiastic  unanimity  that 
pervaded  the  vast  assemblage  gathered  last  night  within  the 
walls  of  the  Town  Hall  of  Birmingham,  give  the  earnest  of 
a  national  movement  which  will  speedily  teach  Sir  Bobert 
Teel  to  regard  his  neglect  of  recent  and  present  opportunities 
— his  "loss  of  the  tide" — as  the  most  enormous  blunder  of 
his  political  life-time.  We  rejoice  to  see  Birmingham  ones 
more  taking  its  old  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  cause  of 
rational  and  practical  reform.  The  town  which  bore  so  large 
and  influential  a  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  Reform  Act 
ought  to  he  something  more  than  a  neutral  spectator  of  the 
conflict  for  the  rights  of  industry.  We  trust  we  may  now 
look  to  Birmingham  to  do  that  for  commercial  which  it  has 
heretofore  done  for  political  reform.  The  spirit  evinced  last 
night  gives  a  cheering  assurance  that  the  blunder  which  for 
the  present  has  virtually  disfranchised  Birmingham,  and 
doomed  the  capital  of  a  great  commercial,  manufacturing, 
and  railway  district  to  a  parliamentary  neutrality  on  the  first 
industrial  question  of  the  time,  will  be  corrected  on  the  ear- 
liest opportunity. 

There  never  was  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  this  country  more 
loudly  calling  for  that  energetic  and  united  public  protest 
against  the  mad  folly  of  its  rulers  which,  last  night,  went 
forth  from  the  metropolis  of  the  Midland  Counties.  Just 
now  we  are  "  prosperous,"  or  seem  so  ;  hut  the  dry  rot  has 
begun  eating  into  our  prosperity.  Those  symptoms  which  a 
bitter  and  recent  experience  has  so  well  taught  us  to  inter- 
pret, arc  daily  becoming  more  formidable.  Already,  as  Mr. 
Villiers  warns  US,  in  a  speech  deserving  to  be  read,  and  read 
again,  by  all  who  would  understand  the  real  significance  of 
the  phenomena  of  our  present  national  condition,  the  signs 
have  appeared  that  heralded  those  years  of  distress  which 
the  youngest  man  living  will  never  forget.  The  price  of 
bread  is  now  what  it  was  when  starving  men  rilled  bakers' 
shops  for  food — when  I'aisley  and  Stockport  exhibited  mi- 
series and  horrors,  which  the  premier  prays  God  lie  may 
never  live  to  see  again — when  the  rising  flood  of  pauperism 
threatened  to  efface  nil  distinction  between  rate-payer  and 
rate-enter — and  when  the  fearful  increase  of  (  rime  and  mor- 
tality attested,  in  facts  and  figures,  the  prevalence  of  a  dis- 


tress past  all  power  of  moral  and  physical  endurance.  The 
country  has  already  made  the  first  step  in  that  course,  of 
which  a  distress  like  that  of  the  years  from  lb30  to  1842  is 
the  natural  consummation.  If  there  he  truth  iu  experience 
— if  law  and  causation  have  power  in  the  affairs  of  men — 
that  which  happened  then  will,  without  a  prompt  and  total 
change  of  our  present  ruinous  policy,  happen  again  now, 
poiut  by  point,  with  those  special  aggravations  resulting 
from  a  potato  famine  in  one-third  ot  the  United  Kingdom. 

If  the  people  wtll  not  help  themselves,  there  is  now  no 
help  for  them.  The  delusion  of  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
expected  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  for  once  act  the  states- 
man, is  thoroughly  dissipated.  The  "hoax on  the  credulity 
of  the  country"  can  hoax  us  no  longer.  We  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  country  will  show  itself  equal  to  the  emergency 
created  by  the  Government's  abdication  of  the  first  function 
of  Government.  The  Premier  will  find  that  he  misinterpreted 
the  recent  quiescence  of  the  public  mind.  That  there  has, 
until  this  week,  been  little  popular  agitation  on  the  subject 
of  the  present  crisis  was  justly  referred  by  Mr.  Cobdeii  to 
the  general  tacit  conviction  which  the  people  felt,  that 
agitation  was  needless,  and  that  the  next  London  Gazelle 
would  settle  the  question  by  Order  iu  Council.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  now,  once  for  all,  thrown  the  people  on  their  own 
resources  ;  he  will,  we  expect,  find  the  people  fully  equal  to 
the  occasion. 

In  Mr.  Cobden's  remarkably  vigorous  and  telling  speech 
of  last  night,  the  moral  relation  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  now  placed  lrimself  to  the  country,  was  expounded  with 
a  truth  and  force  which  the  Premier's  own  conscience  can 
scarcely  fail  of  recognising.  We  know  not  whether  the  Mi- 
nisterial organs  will  deem  it  discreet,  by  quanelling  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  public  men  for  public  mea- 
sures, further  to  revive  the  recollection  of  a  certain  well 
kaown  and  singularly  discreditable  incident  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  parliamentary  life.  But  the  Premier  may  rest  assured 
that  he  will  hear  again  and  again  of  that  "responsibility,'' 
the  mention  of  which  once  seemed  so  odious  to  him.  The 
plain,  common  sense  view  of  the  case,  so  powerfully  put  by 
Mr.  Cobden,  is  that  which  the  country  will  take.  When  Sir 
Robert  Peel  undertakes  to  "regulate,  the  people's  supply  of 
food,  he  is  responsible  if  the  supply  turn  out  to  he  ill-regu- 
lated ;  certainly  he  has  nevsr  shown  lrimself  backward  to 
claim  any  credit  that  may  seem  due  for  good  regulation. 
By  maintaining  his  Corn  Law  under  eircumstamces  so  im- 
periously demanding  its  instant  abrogation — by  refusing 
to  counsel  his  Royal  Mistress  to  perform  an  act  of  the 
commonest  prudence  and  humanity,  which  has  already 
been  (lone,  on  a  far  less  pinching  necessity,  by  half 
the  Governments  of  Europe,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  the 
Grand  Turk  included — Sir  Robert  Peel  does,  most  distinctly, 
make  himself  responsible  for  all  that  may  follow.  Whether 
it  be  agreeable  or  not  to  b/ui  and  his  supporters,  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  held  to  this  responsibility.  There  is  nothing  to 
divide  it  with  him.  "  Over-production,"  "  machinery," 
"joint-stock  hanks,"  Chinese  war,  and  United  States  cur- 
rency— all  are  unavailable  this  time.  He  cannot  even  throw 
it  on  "  railway  speculation."  It  was  but  yesterday  that  he 
turned  navigator  himself,  and,  spade  in  hand,  gave  the  most 
emphatic  sanction  to  that  investment  of  vast  masses  of  capital 
in  long-dated  enterprises,  requiring  for  their  successful 
issue  the  stability  and  progressive  prosperity  of  all  national 
interests,  which  derives  its  chief  dangers  from  his  own  anti- 
commercial  policy.  Of  "  colleagues"  there  can,  of  course,  be 
nothing  said.  In  matters  of  first-class  national  and  imperial 
magnitude,  a  Prime  Minister  has  no  colleagues.  The  act 
of  consenting  to  continue  the  Government  of  a  country  ou 
principles  disapproved  by  a  Minister's  own  deliberate  judg- 
ment, is  an  "individual  and  personal"  act,  of  which  no  co- 
partnery can  alter  the  character,  or  diminish  the  culpability. 

(From  the  Times  of  Thurtday.) 

The  recent  decision,  or  rather  indecision  of  the  Cabinet 
is  as  inexplicable  as  it  is  unfortunate.  No  one  pretends  to 
say  that  things  can  remain  as  they  are.  Sooner  or  later  a 
suspension  of  the  duties  ou  imported  grain  must  take  place. 
For  this  every  man  who  has  attended  to  the  state  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  is  prepared  ;  and  so  evident  is  this,  that  most 
people  are  astonished  at  the  procrastination  which  ministers 
have  interposed  between  popular  expectation  and  an  inevit- 
able necessity.  The  reasons  advanced  to  defend  their  inac- 
tivity neither  explain  nor  justify  it.  It  remains  inexplicable 
and  inexcusable. 

Surely  within  the  last  fortnight  no  means  of  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  harvest  have  been  withheld  from  them.  They 
know  by  this  time  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  good  corn  in 
England,  a  dearth  of  potatoes  in  Ireland,  a  scarcity  impend- 
ing over  Scotland.  No  further  inquiry  can  add  to  their  pre- 
sent information.  No  further  delay  can  change  the  aspect 
of  affairs,  or  diminish  the  final  necessity  for  exertion.  And 
yet  they  stand  with  their  hands  folded,  inert  and  expectant, 
bidding  men  take  heart,  because  as  yet  there  is  no  famine 
in  the  land  ! 

The  consequences  of  such  a  policy  are  as  dangerous  as 
its  selection  is  unaccountably  foolhardy.  Whatever  is  likely 
to  be  the  extent  of  the  privation  which  a  scarcity  of  food  may 
impose  upon  individuals  during  the  ensuing  year,  whatever 
its  duration  may  be,  whether  for  one  month  or  two  mouths, 
or  more,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Minister  to  seek  every  method  for 
abbreviating  its  length  and  mitigating  its  rigours.  The 
Minister  who,  foreknowing  the  approach  of  such  a  calamity, 
forbears  to  provide  against  it,  or  masks  his  indecision  under 
the  guise  of  deliberation,  is  virtually  adding  to  the  intensity 
of  the  evil  which  is  about  to  burst  upon  the  country.  If 
there  were  a  probability  of  our  being  always  able  to  purchase 
food  from  abroad  at  the  same  rale  as  we  have  lately  procured 
it,  a  delay  of  a  few  weeks  would  he  of  little  consequence  ;  it 
would  not  signify  whether  we  laid  in  our  stock  in  November 
or  in  January,  provided  the  quantity  imported  kept  pace  with 
our  own  deficiency  at  home.  But  there  sxists  no  such  pro- 
bability in  the  present  case.  Already  some  of  the  Conti- 
nental Governments  are  taking  precautions  which  evince  a 
dread  of  the  same  scarcity  that  threatens  ourselves;  and  it 
was  only  the  other  day  that,  we  quoted  the  sentiments  of  no 
inconsiderable  portion  among  our  French  neighbours — sen- 
timents which,  if  followed  up  in  practice,  would  effectually 
preclude  any  relief  being  extended  to  us  by  the  only  country 
in  Europe  now  capable  of  affording  it  with  case.  If  such  ho 
the  case  now,  what  will  it  be  in  a  few  weeks,  not  to  say 
months,  hence  ?  What  may  be  our  facilities  for  buying  after 
Che  next  Cabinet  Council  ?  The  paternal  governments  of 
the  Northern  States  are  no  less  anxious  than  the  constitu- 
tional ministries  of  Franco  and  Belgium  to  secure  to  their 
subjects  a  cheap  supply  of  food.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  all 
the  European  Governments,  absolute  and  constitutional,  will 
unite  to  prevent  what,  they  will  call  llm  ill-timed  and  unmi- 
tin 'J  rapa:  u.y  of  Lntish  f,:)ld  ami  Lrilish  hunger  from  raising 
their  unu'ke ts  and  Starving  their  people.   It  is  all  very  well 
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to  sav  that  where  tliere  is  a  demand  there  will  also  be  a  sup- 
ply :  "that  if  money  is  offered  in  exchange  for  corn,  corn  will 
be'  triven  for  money  ;  that  the  same  laws  govern  the  market 
of  food  and  every  other  market ;  and  that  it  is  only  fair  that 
he  who  bids  the  most  should  buy  tho  most.  But  foreign 
Governments  are  on  great  emergencies  very  well  disposed  to 
contravene  the  ordinary  laws  of  commercial  intercourse,  and 
by  no  means  indisposed  to  check  the  influence  of  British  gold. 
The  foreign  dealer  may  be  anxious  to  supply  our  demands  ; 
bul  if  his  negotiations"  are  thwarted  by  his  Government,  he 
will  find  it  no  easv  matter  to  profit  by  our  offers,  and  he  will 
also  rind  the  nrm'of  the  executive  supported  by  the  popular 
voice.  It  is  easy,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  to  raise  a 
clamour  agaiust  the  dealers  in  the  staple  article  of  food.  It 
is  only  witlun  a  few  years  that  our  statute  book  has  been 
purged  of  certiuu  provisions  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  the  most 
narrow-iniuded.but  once  the  most  widely-extended,  jealousy 
airainst  this  class  of  men  ;  but  this  feeliug  still  exists,  and  is 
le  of  beiug  fanned  into  a  flame  amongst  an  ignorant 
populace,  and  in  seasons  of  unusual  dearth.  How  great  a 
facility  would  be  given  to  such  attempts  when  directed 
against  the  relief  of  English  wants,  or  the  operations  of 
English  monev,  will  easily  suggest  itself  to  all  who  are  aware 
of  the  enw  with  which  the  greatness  of  tlus  country  is  re- 
garded abroad,  and  of  the  cordial  wishes  "often  expressed  for 
its  humiliation.  Nor  could  a  more  desirable  opportunity 
ever  present  itself  to  the  malignity  of  professed  foes  or 
jealous  friends  than  that  of  England  seeking  for  her  people 
in  the  granaries  of  Europe  the  food  which  she  had  for  so 
many  years  obstinately  rejected,  and  being  herself  in  turn 
sent  away  empty.  But  to  such  a  strait  we  may  be  driven  by 
the  tardiness  of  a  Minister  who  is  too  wary  not  to  know  that 
something  must  be  done,  but  too  timid  to  set  about  doing  it 
at  once. 


(From  tlte  Glube.) 
Sir  R.  Peel  does  not  seem  to  be  conscious  that  in  losing 
time  he  is  losing  what  is  just  now  of  more  importance  to 
himself  and  to  the  country  than  anything  else.  We  are 
now  in  the  actual  presence  of  a  national  emergency,  such 
as  has  perhaps  never  before  tried  the  ability  and  energy  of  a 
Prime  Minister.  Upon  the  most  moderate  estimate  it 
amounts  to  this — that  several  millions  of  the  very  poorest 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  entirely  unprovided  with 
food  for  the  next  year.  They  are  equally  destitute  of  any 
means  whatever  of  supplying  the  deficiency.  They  must 
either  be  fed  by  the  Government  or  their  fellow-subjects,  or 
they  must  die  of  starvation.  For  some  weeks  this  necessity 
has  been  gradually  making  itself  apparent;  and  now  it 
stands  forth  in  ail  its  hideous  reality,  supported  by  evidence 
which  carries  conviction  wherever  it  is  heard.  The  food 
which  has  been  destroyed  was  of  the  most  inferior  descrip- 
tion used  for  human  sustenance.  It  has  been  similarly  des- 
troyed throughout  Europe  and  America.  For  the  coming 
year  at  least,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  not  to  form 
part  of  the  world's  stock  of  food.  Those  who  have  hitherto 
lived  upon  potatoes  must  now,  to  escape  starvation,  ascend 
in  the  scale  of  diet.  But  the  superior  descriptions  of  food 
are  also  unusually  scarce.  Wheat  grown  in  the  Unifd 
Kingdom  this  year  is  generally  so  inferior  in  quality  and  in 
i!s  yield  of  flour  as  to  be  intrinsically  worth  ."Is.  or  4s.  per 
quarter  less  than  it  has  been  on  an  average  of  several  years. 
So  much  for  natural  obstacles.  Then  we  have  the  artificial 
ones  growing  out  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Not  only  can  foreign 
wheat  not  be  taken  into  consumption  in  this  country  until 
our  own  poor  wheat  has  risen  to  a  famine  price,  but,  what  is 
at  the  present  juncture  of  infinitely  more  importance,  no  re- 
gular corn  trade  is  established  between  this  and  other  corn- 
growing  countries.  Our  demand  is  a  sudden  one,  made 
upon  a  supply  not  raised  with  any  view  to  its  occurrence, 
and  therefore  necessarily  deranges  the  relation  of  supply 
and  demand  abroad,  and  creates  inconveniences  there  which 
we  must  nay  a  compensation  for  in  the  price  of  our  imported 
com.  Nothing  can  be  done  with  regularity  or  facility,  con- 
sequently nothing  is  done  well.  We  are  now  told  that 
prices  of  win  ;it  in  the  Baltic  ports  have  risen  so  rapidly,  that 
few  of  the  orders  from  hence  to  purchase  wheat  have 
been  executed,  higher  rates  having  been  paid  by  speculators 
than  the  limits  of  the  British  orders  have  admitted.  We 
still  exclude  com,  because,  after  some  half-dozen  Cabinet 
Councils,  Ministers  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  do  at 
once  what  they  will  shortly  be  compelled  to  do,  though 
every  day's  delay  makes  the  doing  of  it  of  less  value — open 
the  ports.  Meanwhile  other  countries,  similarly  situated, 
are  taking  off  the  scanty  stocks  of  wheat  yet  lying  in  the 
northern  ports  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  speculators,  making  pro- 
vision for  the  coming  pressure.  Never  was  delay  more 
fraught  with  danger  than  it  is  at  this  moment.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  resources  of  private  benevolence  are  likely  to 
be  pressed  hard  enough  in  providing  for  the  potato-fed  and 
now  destitute  peasantry  of  the  south  and  west  counties. 
In  Ireland  no  such  resources  can  be  of  the  smallest  avail. 
The  wretched  beings  to  be  provided  for — whose  daily  food 
must  for  months  together  be  meted  out  to  them  or  they  die 
— are  millions  in  number,  and  are  scattered  over  thousands 
Of  square  miles.  To  victual  the  largest  army  that  has  ever 
been  collected,  through  the  most  arduous  campaign  such  an 
army  has  ever  made,  is  a  task  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  supplying  the  deficit  of  the  Irish  potato  crop.  The  num- 
bers to  be  fed — the  suddenness  of  the  emergency — the  total 
want  of  any  arrangements  either  for  collecting,  for  storing, 
or  for  distributing  the  food — for  ascertaining  where  want 
exists,  and  its  extent,  and  for  duly  and  adequately  supplying 
it — together  with  the  physical  impossibility  of  making  such 
arrangements  e>n  the  scaie  required,  and  bringing  them  into 
effective  operation  within  any  short  period  of  time — combine 
to  surround  Sir  It.  Peel  with  difficulties  such  as  have,  per 
hana,  never  hitherto  encumbered  the  path  of  a  statesman. 
We  pot  out  of  sight  for  the  moment  the  question  of  how  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  food  is  to  be  got  together,  and  paid  for. 
No  mean  obstacle  may  he  looked  for  in  the  solution  of  this 
question,  for  it  includes  a  new  demand  on  the  markets  of 
Europe  for  means  of  sustenance  during  the  greater  part  of  a 
year  for  several  millions  of  our  population,  and  upon  the  na- 
tional Exchequer  for  the  price  of  it,  be  that  what  it  may. 
But  admit  this  question  to  be  solved — say  the  money  is  sure 
to  be  bad  for  asking,  and  the  corn  or  other  provision  to  be 
had  on  our  paying  enough  for  it  ;  are  we  not,  in  the  loss  of 
every  day  not  devoted  to  organising  the  means  of  providing 
and  applying  the  requited  relief,  throwing  away  what  no  sub- 
sequent effort  can  retrieve  ;  the  time,  already  short  enough, 
absolutely  necessary  for  making  those  arrangements  with- 
out which  it  will  bs  impossible,  with  all  the  granaries  of 
Europe  at  our  command,  to  rescue  the  utterly  destitute, 
scattered,  and  improvident  peasantry  of  Ireland  from  the 
famine  and  disease  which  have  already  begun  their  ravages 
amongst  them  ? 


(From  the  Sun.) 

Rating  the  morale  of  the  Premier's  government  at  no 
higher  value  than  this,  and  thereby  not  taking  up  any  hy- 
pothesis calculated  to  betray  our  judgment  into  any  disparag- 
ing estimate  of  his  sagacity,  we  yet  cannot  comprehend  the 
delusion  under  which  he  must  be  labouring  if  he  imagines 
that  he  can  with  impunity  attempt  to  obviate,  by  procrastina- 
ting, the  opening  of  the  ports.  I  le  who  is  so  ready  to  school 
others  about  their  inability  to  read  the  "  sign  of  the  times," 
must  be  seized  with  a  chronic  blindness — a  defective  percep- 
tion pro  hue  vice — if  he  cannot  recognise  in  the  condition 
of  the  country  the  imperious  and  paramount  necessity  for 
such  a  measure — in  the  quiet  but  emphatic  bearing  of  the 
public  upon  it — the  decree  which  must  compel  its  prompt 
concession.  The  potato  crop  failure  now  shares,  with  Ire- 
land, the  fatal  distinction  of  proving  "  his  greatest  difficulty." 
His  tenure  of  power  is  staked  upon  the  single  cast  of  solving 
that  difficulty.  The  opening  of  the  ports  is  the  only  card 
which  can  save  the  trimming  and  difficult  game'  he  has 
hitherto  had  to  play  against  adversaries  who  have  become 
more  formidable  as  antagonists  from  the  very  successes  he 
has  achieved  against  them,  and  with  partners  who  are  inca- 
pable of  playing  up  to  him. 

But  why  should  Sir  Robert  hesitate  to  obey  the  wish  of 
the  vast  majority,  by  virtue  of  whose  past  confidence  or  ap- 
proval he  retains  the  first  place  in  her  Majesty's  Councils  ? 
Is  it  because  he  would  compromise  his  popularity  with  his 
own  party,  the  Conservatives  ?  Why  he  has  over  and  over 
again  relinquished  and  repudiated  them  on  other  questions, 
when  he  could  command  adequate  supjiort  for  his  purpose 
from  then1  opponents.  Is  it  that  he  dreads  a  combination  of 
the  landed  interest  ?  In  how  many  iustauces  has  he  already 
thwarted  and  resisted  them  ?  Does  any  man  imagine  that 
he  is  afraid  to  appease  the  alarms  of  the  empire,  and  to 
satisfy  the  clamour  of  the  famishing,  out  of  some  delicacy 
for  the  trammels  of  those  views  and  prejudices  which  the 
political  associations  of  his  earlier  official  and  Parliamentary 
career  respected  and  upheld  as  identified  with  the  principles 
of  a  sound  and  sagacious  policy  ?  Such  a  man  needs  only 
to  be  reminded  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  thrown  them  over- 
board, from  time  to  time,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  knocked 
some  hundreds  of  items  out  of  the  tariff  of  Customs'  Duties 
retained  by  his  predecessors.  Besides,  who  among  our 
modern  ministers  has  ever  bidden  higher,  or  more  largely 
for  the  favour  of  the  people  than  Sir  Robert,  in  his  measures 
for  the  relief  of  civil  and  religious  disabilities — the  extension 
of  education — the  relaxation  of  imposts  on  raw  materials 
of  manufactures,  &c,  &c.  In  a  word,  it  seems  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  ascribe  his  dogged  refusal  to  open  the 
ports  at  once,  under  exigencies  so  fearful  as  those  of  the 
present  time,  to  any  other  motive  than  personal  deference 
or  consideration  for  some  colleagues  in  office,  the  prestige 
of  whose  continued  and  close  alliance  he  is  rash  enough  to 
set  before  the  cordial  and  firm  support  of  a  great  and  deter- 
mined people.  If  this  be  the  fact,  the  career  of  the  Prime 
Minister  draws  as  near  to  its  termination  as  the  past  reputa- 
tion of  the  statesmun. 


(From  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  Wednesday.') 
The  accounts  which  have  heeu  received  from  Ireland 
within  the  last  few  days  are  in  no  degree  calculated  to  lessen 
the  alarm  which  has  been  lately  felt  regarding  the  failure  in 
the  potato  crop  throughout  that  islaud.  Many  of  the  poor 
farmers,  who,  a  week  or  two  since,  were  confidently  calcu- 
lating upon  the  preservation  of  two-thirds  or  one-half  of  the 
crop,  now  state  that  they  have  no  hope  of  being  able  to  save 
more  than  one-third  of  it ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  fear 
that  even  the  small  portion  which  they  have  saved  will,  in 
many  instances,  become  partly  unfit  for  consumption  before 
long.  What  the  consequence  will  he  to  the  famishing 
peasantry,  unless  prompt  measures  of  relief  are  adopted,  may 
be  easily  anticipated.  As  to  the  course  which  ministers 
intend  to  take,  nothing  has  yet  transpired  from  which  the 
slightest  clue  can  be  obtained.  Tho  Dublin  Evening  Mail 
of  Friday  announces,  that  "  it  is  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  appoint  a  commission  of  intelligent  and  experienced 
persons,  to  consider  the  measures  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
take,  with  a  view  to  provide  against  the  expected  scarcity  of 
provisions  from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  ;"  but  we  have 
not  seen  anything  further  on  the  subject ;  and  what  the 
ministry  will  do,  remains  as  doubtful  as  ever.  What  they 
will  not  do,  however,  becomes  tolerably  clear.  Since  Thurs- 
day last,  no  more  cabinet  councils  have  been  held  ;  and  as 
most  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  have  left  London  for 
their  country  seats,  it  is  to  he  presumed  that  a  majority  of 
them  must  have  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  food  market  which  re- 
quires their  immediate  interference.  Rumours  are  abundant 
respecting  divisions  in  the  cabinet.  Lord  Stanley  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ore  said  to  be  opposed  to  the  opening  of 
the  ports  ;  while  the  premier  and  Sir  James  Graham,  it  is 
asserted,  are  favourable  to  that  mode  of  averting  the  dearth 
with  which  we  are  threatened.  We  question  whether  there 
is  much  better  than  mere  conjecture  for  these  reports  ;  and 
yet  the  obvious  indecision  of  the  cabinet  would  almost  seem 
to  indicate  some  important  differences  of  opinion. 

By  way  of  consolation,  however,  the  Standard  and  the 
Morning  Herald  are  both  most  assiduous  in  announcing  to 
the  impatient  public,  that  food  is  not  dear,  and  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  apprehending  any  scarcity  of 
grain  during  the  next  ten  months.  So  long  as  it  was 
thought  probable  that  ministers  would  open  the  ports,  the 
twin  ministerial  journals  were  loud  in  their  lamentations 
regarding  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  equally  so  in 
their  admiration  of  the  boldness  of  Sir  Robert  1'eel,  who  was 
just  the  man,  we  were  told,  that  ought  to  bo  at  the  head  of 
affairs  during  an  emergency  like  the  present.  But  no  sooner 
do  they  find  that  the  premier  cannot  carry  his  point,  than 
they  instantly  turn  round  and  tell  us,  that  since  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  not  opened  the  ports  it  must  necessarily  be  assumed 
that  there  was  no  need  for  his  doing  so. 

In  contradiction  to  the  assertions  of  the  Standard,  re- 
garding our  supplies  <>f  food,  we  find  the  Dublin  papers  an- 
nouncing that  "  the  prayer  appointed  to  he  used  in  time  of 
famine  has  been  ordered  by  the  primate  and  several  bishops 
to  be  offered  in  their  churches  (lining  the  present  month.'' 
In  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Downing-street  organ, 
that  "wheat  is  cheap,"  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  following  article  on  the  sliding  scale,  from  the  Scotsman 

of  Saturday, 

"In  Haddington  market  (the  most  important  in  Scotland) 
on  Mist  October  we  have  the  following  very  striking  Variety 
Of  prices:—  Old  Wheat.    New  Wheat. 

First  quality       . .        . .    His.  73s. 
Second  do.         ..        ..    71s.  7d.       &7s.  lid. 
Third  do.  ..       ..    64s.  41s. 

"  Thus,  between  the  best  old  wheat  in  the  market,  and  the 
best  new,  there  is  a  difference  of  Us. ;  between  the  second 


qualities  the  difference  is  Ms.  8d. ;  and  between  the  third  or 
lowest  qualities  the  difference  is  no  less  than  20s.  What  is 
called  the  second  quality  is  the  mean  or  average  of  the  whole 
sales,  and  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  comparative  valuo 
of  the  last  and  the  present  crop.    Mark,  then,  what  follows. 

"  If  the  quality  of  the  present  crop  had  been  equal  to  that 
of  the  last,  the  average  at  Haddington  on  the  .'Ust  ult.  would 
have  been  72s.  7d.  And  as  the  Haddington  average  for  the 
week  merely  exceeds  by  one  penny  that  for  the  kingdom,  the 
difference  on  the  six  weeks'  average  regulating  importation, 
may  be  assumed  as  nearly  the  same,  namely,  1  Is.  8d.  Now, 
the  six  weeks'  average,  which  was  .Otis.  2d.,  would  thus  be 
raised  to  70s.  I0d.,  nutl  foreign  wheat  should  at  this  moment 
have  been  admissible  at  Ss. instead  of  16*.  But  prices  havo 
not  yet  reached  their  limit;  and  let  it  be  observed,  that  a 
further  rise  of  2j.  'id.,  which  will  bring  down  the  duty  only 
to  Vis.,  would  have  opened  the  ports,  if  the  grain  had  not  been 
of  inferior  quality. 

"  Thus  the  sliding-scale  cheats  the  consumers,  as  it  cheats 
the  farmers,  by  promising  each  a  protection  which  it  does  not 
give.  It  promised  the  farmer  56s.,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
it  has  given  about  40s.  A  year  of  real  scarcity  has  come, 
and  now  it  cheats  the  consumer,  by  making  the  admission 
of  foreign  corn  dependent  on  b.  fictitious  averayn  l  is.  above 
the  real  averaye.  The  difference  in  price  between  the  best 
and  the  worst  quality  in  Haddington  market  wus  no  less 
than  40s.  In  the  corresponding  week  of  1844  it  was  only 
22s.  The  low  price  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  present 
crop  brings  is  owing  to  deficiency  of  yield,  quite  as  much  as 
to  deficiency  of  quality.  A  given  quantity  of  the  inferior 
grain  will  yield  30  to  35  per  cent,  less  flour  than  the  same 
quantity  of  the  superior.  The  result  is,  that  the  real  rise  is 
much  greater  than  the  apparent;  and  while  the  Gazette  tells 
us  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  56s.  we  are  paying  at  the  rate  of 
70s.  for  our  bread.  In  the  Edinburgh  market,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  extremes  of  price  were  still  greater.  Wheat  ranged 
from  34s.  to  80s.,  and  in  weight  from  £>21bs.  the  bushel 
to  66." 

No  man  can  read  these  statements  without  coming  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  writer  of  them  has  done — that,  but 
for  the  deceptive  working  of  the  sliding  scale,  prices  have 
already  risen  to  a  point  at  which  the  grain  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  a  merely  nominal  rate  of  duty.  What  can  be  more 
monstrous  than  the  fact,  that  the  best  wheat  is  81s.,  and  yet 
that  the  import  duty  on  foreign  wheat  is  no  less  than  10s. 
per  quarter  ? 

(From  the  Manchester  Times.) 
There  never  was  a  period  in  which  there  was  so  eager  a 
desire  to  see  the  London  papers  than  haS  been  manifested  in 
this  district  for  the  last  ten  days.  Every  morning  and  every 
afternoon  the  first  question  has  been — "  Ann  the  ports 
open  ?"  And  every  morning  and  every  evening  has  wit- 
nessed the  deep  disappointment  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
who  have  been  hopeful  enough  to  believe  that  what  was 
right  to  be  done  would  be  done.  In  the  prospect  of  star- 
vation to  one-half  of  Ireland  and  great  distress  in  England, 
there  are  as  yet  no  indications  of  the  ministerial  policy. 
Cabinet  meetings  have  followed  Cabinet  meetings,  and  yet 
there  is  no  sign  of  relief.  The  corn-markets  throughout  the 
kingdom  are  in  a  state  of  confusion;  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers are  waiting  in  deep  anxiety,  not  knowing  what  they 
may  safely  do  ;  and  millions  of  working  men,  who  are  now 
convinced  that  full  employment  and  good  wages  can  never 
be  had  while  there  is  a  scarcity  of  food,  are  almost  breath- 
lessly looking  to  the  result  of  all  these  deliberations  ;  and  yet 
nothing  is  done,  and  no  hope  is  given  that  any  thing  will  be 
done.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  reply  to  a  depu- 
tation from  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  has  indeed  said  that 
ministers  are  inquiring.  Yes,  no  doubt  they  are  inquiring 
— inquiring  how  far  scarcity  may  be  permitted  to  prevail 
without  the  risk  of  tumult — inquiring  whether  one-fourth  or 
one-half  of  the  potato  is  rotten — inquiring  whether  the  people 
can  be  made  to  believe  that  because  the  average  price  of 
wheat  is  not  high,  in  consequence  of  the  general  inferiority 
of  its  quality,  good  bread  is  not  and  will  not  be  dear — in- 
quiring, in  short,  how  infinitesimally  small  the  honweoptubic 
dose  of  relief  may  be  made  ! 


(From  the  Leeds  Mercury.) 

The  Cabinet  has  met  four  times  within  the  week,  but  no 
result  of  its  deliberations  has  appeared.  Yesterday  week, 
on  Saturday,  on  Monday,  and  again  on  Thursday,  have  the 
Ministers  assembled,  but  without  being  able  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  on  the  great  question  of  permitting  a  people 
threatened  with  dearth  to  buy  themselves  food.  It  is  stated 
that  Ministers  are  divided  on  the  question.  That  the  open- 
ing of  the  ports  has  been  proposed,  is  beyond  doubt.  That 
it  is  resisted  by  a  portion  of  the  Cabinet,  may  be  inferred 
with  equal  certainty.  According  to  the  Globe  and  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  opposes  the 
opening  of  the  ports  by  Order  in  Council,  and  insists  that  if 
anything  is  to  be  done,  Parliament  shall  be  summoned. 
According  to  the  Standard,  the  ports  ought  not  to  be  and 
will  not  be  opened,  at  least  for  some  considerable  time. 
It  is  better,  in  the  opinion  of  that  journal,  to  put  the  people 
on  every  possible  effort  to  save  their  own  food  at  home, 
especially  the  potatoes,  than  to  lead  them  to  look  abroad  for 
relief.  No  doubt,  every  thing  that  skill  can  suggest,  or 
patient  industry  accomplish,  to  save  the  potato  crop,  ought 
to  be  done.  But  such  precautionary  measures  would  not 
be  prevented  by  opening  the  ports.  We  shall  require  every 
relief  that  can  be  obtained  from  abroad,  as  well  as  every  ap- 
pliance that  can  be  used  at  home.  The  sooner  our  ports 
are  opened,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  obtain  supplies. 
By  that  step,  other  countries  would  be  put  upon  sending  us 
all  the  food  they  can  spare,  and  economising  their  own  con- 
sumption that  they  may  obtain  the  profit  of  the  sale.  At 
such  a  time,  when  the  grain  crops  are  indifferent  and  the 
potato  crops  a  failure  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  we 
shall  have  to  draw  our  supplies  from  very  distant  countries, 
from  the  United  States,  where  much  of  the  corn  must  be 
brought  from  the  interior  and  from  the  Western  States  to 
Atlantic  cities,  which  cannot  be  done  after  winter  has  set  in, 
— from  Canada,  where  winter  equally  obstructs  the  naviga- 
tion,— and  from  the  Black  Sea,  where  we  shall  find  many- 
competitors  among  the  merchants  and  governments  of  other 
countries.  The  opening  of  the  British  ports  would  put  all 
the  world  on  scraping  together  and  shipping  corn  for  our 
markets  :  whilst  tho  delay  of  that  measure  leaves  all  the 
world  in  doubt  whether  it  will  be  taken,  and  of  course 
paralyses  their  enterprise. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  a  very  heavy  responsibility  rests  on 
the  Cabinet  for  the  course  now  taken.  If  the  people  should 
be  prevented  from  obtaining  food,  and  if  the  health  and  lives 
of  many  should  in  couseqnence  be  endangered,  Ministers 
will  have  to  answer  for  it  in  foro  ri.nscienttc,  und  at  a  higher 
bar,  if  not  before  Parliament  and  the  country 
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The  sliding  sonic  now  shows  its  treacherous  operation. 
Fond  is  dear,  but  the  ports  do  not  open,  because  the  bad 
ijualiltj  of  much  of  our  English  corn  keeps  down  the 
averages.  The  very  circumstance  which  necessitates  an  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn,  is  thus  made  the  means  of  pre- 
venting it !  It  is  plain  that  no  device  of  man  can  palliate 
the  evil  of  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  food  ?  What  is  the 
true  and  only  remedy? — To  sweep  away  all  HEBTBIC- 

TION,  NOW  AND  FOB  EVER  ! 


(From  the  Liverpool  Mercury.) 
That  which  is  done  now,  must  he  done  once  for  all.  No 
patching  up  of  the  sliding  scale,  no  fixed  injustice  anil  ab- 
surdity of  a  fixed  duty,  no  gimcrack  of  a  vanishing  scale  will 
now  satisfy  the  country.  Whatever  temporary  concessions 
may  be  made  to  meet  a  temporary  need — whatever  legislative 
compromise  may  be  afforded,  by  way  of  truce  between  right 
and  wrong — nothing  will  now  stay  the  national  demand  for 
justice.  The  war  will  go  on  until  the  last  rag  and  shred  of 
monopoly  shall  be  torn  from  the  statute-book. 

***** 

That  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  deem  it  expedient  to  leave 
this  question  outstanding  against  him  at  the  next  general 
election,  is  perfectly  incredible.  We  cannot  but  believe  that 
he  will  be  well  pleased  to  be  driven  from  a  position  at  once 
dangerous  and  humiliating,  by  the  force  of  an  overwhelming 
necessity,  which  visibly  releases  him  from  all  further  obliga- 
tions to  Barnard  and  "  consistency."  Nay,  Hansard  and 
"consistency "  will,  three  mouths  hence,  be  on  the  side  of 
total  aud  immediate  repeal.  With  the  ports  once  open,  it 
would  be  a  piece  of  gross  inconsistency  in  Sir  Robert  Reel  to 
close  them  again.  No  man  has  insisted  oflcuer.  or  more 
emphatically,  than  the  Premier,  on  the  impossibility  of  re- 
iinposing  a  temporarily  abandoned  coru  duty.  It  was  always 
his  grand  argument  against  the  Whig  scheme  of  a  fixed 
duty,  that  such  a  tax  could  not  stand  the  stress  of  famine 
prices,  and  that,  once  of}',  it  could  never  again  be  laid  on. 
Consistency  itself  will  require  him  to  recognise  practically 
an  impossibility  whiih  hi  has  so  rtpc'tcdly  urgsd  uvnolhcti 
cally.  With  the  Corn  Law  repealed  de  facto,  by  order  in 
Council,  nothing  will  remain  but  to  make  the  repeal  legisla- 
tive aud  permanent. 

***** 


(From  the  Liverpool  Albion.) 
The  ministerial  mountain  has  for  some  days  past  been 
heaving  before  the  eyes  of  anxious  multitudes,  as  if  big  with 
some  mighty  project  that  should  appease  the  apprehensions 
of  prudent  men,  and  exhibit  our  rulers  as  perfect  specimens 
of  sagacious  statesmen.  The  world  has  been  looking  on  in 
wistful  expectancy,  doomed,  alas !  to  be  baffled  by  less  than 
the  usual  product  of  such  a  labour  ;  for  the  mountain,  in  the 
instance  under  consideration,  has  not  eyen  brought  forth  a 
mouse.  Ministers  have  scattered  hone  amongst  the  people, 
but  the  yield  is  nothing.  There  is  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  a  cry  of  apprehension  ;  and  the  monster 
that  has  caused  the  nations  to  fear,  and  forced  even  despots 
to  take  wise  precautions,  is  nothing  less  than  gaunt  famine, 
the  shadow  of  whose  coming  even  now  darkens  our  islands. 
There  is  one  universal  cry  from  all  quarters  for  our  rulers 
to  unlock  the  gates  which  shut  out  the  supplies  that  might 
yet  be  obtained  from  other  nations.  So  certain  were  all  tbat 
the  request  would  be  complied  with,  so  strong  was  the  feel- 
ing that  none  but  madmen  could  resist  the  appeal  or  risk 
the  responsibility  of  refusal,  that  people  already  hailed  the 
promised  blessing,  aud  were  thankful  by  anticipation.  There 
was  Cabinet  meeting  after  Cabinet  meeting,  and  the  most 
minute  movements  of  those  who  held,  as  it  were,  the  keys  of 
fate  were  industriously  chronicled.  Those  who  took  the 
trouble  to  suggest,  to  advise,  to  prognosticate,  might  have 
spared  their  labour,  for  the  whole  of  the  ministerial  doings 
may  be  summed  up  thus: — They  have  met,  they  have  con- 
sulted, and  gone  back  to  their  shooting.  Even  the  minis- 
terial journals  cherished  the  hopes  which  were  so  naturally 
indulged,  and  the  Gazette  of  Friday  was  eagerly  scanned 
for  a  response  to  the  important  question,  What  are  the  mi- 
nisters going  to  do  ?    The  answer  was,  "  Nothing." 

***** 

If  we  are  to  pass  through  a  period  of  privation,  while  those 
who  have  power  to  relieve  us,  benefited  by  the  scarcity  aud 
uupinched  by  its  effects,  look  unmoved  on  our  sufferings,  it 
is  some  consolation  to  think  that  the  ordeal  will  lead  us  to  a 
result  so  desirable.  To  see  the  Peel  Ministry  and  the  Corn 
Laws  fall  together  would  compensate  for  much  misery, 
while  the  pleasant  reflection  that  future  generations  were  re- 
leased from  the  risk  of  similar  affliction  would,  perhaps,  even 
make  us  look  back  with  satisfaction  to  the  means  wnereby 
so  desirable  an  end  had  been  accomplished. 


(From  the  Liverpool  Times.) 

If  it  is  true,  as  is  generally  reported,  that  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  determined  to  leave  the  country  to  the  mercy 
of  the  sliding  scale  during  the  present  winter,  without  either 
opening  the  ports  for  the  immediate  admission  of  foreign 
grain,  or  in  any  way  explaining  their  plans  for  the  future 
regulation  of  the  corn  trade,  the  following  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  the  working  of  that  ingenious  instrument  of  starva- 
tion for  tbe  next  three  mouths. 

There  is  at  present  in  the  country  about  a  million  quarters 
of  foreign  grain  or  flour:  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  com- 
fortable support  of  a  million  of  persons  for  1:2  months,  or  of 
twelve  millions  for  one  month.  This  supply  of  food,  if  at 
once  adt&itted  in  the  market,  would  have  a  considerable 
(•fleet  in  diminishing  the  price  of  grain,  and  with  it  the  suf- 
feiings  of  the  poor,  (luring  the  lime  when  work  is  least  plen- 
tiful, aud  poverty  most  intolerable.  Under  the  sliding-scale, 
however,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  hope  that  any 
part  of  it  will  be  liberated  until  after  Christinas,  at  least  for 
the  purposes  of  food,  although  a  few  samples  suited  for  the 
purposes  of  seed  may  possibly  be  liberated  before  the  seed 
time  is  ended. 

The  present  position  of  the  corn  market  is  such  as  to 
render  it  certain  that  the  mass  of  it  will  be  withheld,  for 
though  increasingly  unfavourable  reports  of  the  wheat  crop 
have  at  last  forced  the  duty  on  wheat  below  the  first  of  those 
rests  which  are  the  peculiar  glory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel'8  scale, 
the  duty  is  still  bis.  per  quarter.  It  will  continue  to  decline 
steadily  for  some  lime,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  will 
reach  the  point  at  which  the  holders  of  foreign  grain  will 

libelant  their  supplies  until  January  or  February  in  next 
year.  That  it  will  reach  the  lowest  point — the  shilling  duty 
—some  time  in  one  or  other  of  those  months,  does  not 
appear  to  us  at  all  doubtful,  and  at  all  events  the  conviction 
that  it  will  do  SO  is  so  strong  with  the  holders  of  bonded 
grain  tbat  none  Of  them  "ill  pott  With  their  supplies  until 
the  expi  riment  lias  been  fairly  tried.  At  present  all  the  pro- 
babilities are  in  their  favour.  The  present  average  price  of 
wheat,  according  to  the  last  six  weeLa'  returns,  is  &7s.,  and 


the  duty  is  10s.  The  general  return  for  the  last  week,  of 
which  any  account  is  made  up,  is  00s.,  which  gives  a  duty  of 
12s.,  and  makes  a  difference  to  the  holders,  including  de- 
crease of  duty  and  increase  of  price,  of  upwards  of  0s.  per 
quarter ;  and  the  London  average  for  the  week  ending  on 
Thursday  last  is  65s.,  which  gives  a  duty  of  7s.  or  8s.  per 
quarter,  and  makes  a  difference  (again  including  duty  and 
price)  of  about  16s.  per  quarter.  This  is  the  increase  of 
profit  which  is  now  wit  hin  prospect  of  the  holders  of  foreign 
grain,  and  we  believe  there  is  not  one  of  them,  and  scarcely 
one  of  the  public,  who  doubts  that  the  average  price  will  go 
up  to  at  least  70s.  per  quarter,  aud  the  duty  down  to  Is.  The 
latter  price  is  nothing  more  than  that  which  is  paying  at  the 
present  time  for  the  finest  samples  of  wheat,  and  as  the  mere 
rubbish  is  swept  from  the  market,  and  the  quality  of  all  sorts 
of  grain  improved  by  the  winter's  frost,  this  will  be  the  regu- 
lar price,  and  the  oue  declared  by  the  averages.  The  effect, 
therefore,  of  leaving  the  law  as  it  is  will  be  to  keep  about  a 
million  quarters  of  wheat  locked  up  in  bond  during  the  worst 
months  of  winter,  and  gradually  to  force  up  prices  to  the 
starvation  point. 

It  would  be  well,  however,  if  the  mere  withholding  of  this 
quantity  of  food  for  two  or  three  months  was  the  extent  of 
the  evil,  but  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case,  for,  as 
prices  rise  in  this  country,  they  will  rise  abroad,  so  that  if 
it  should  be  found  that  when  this  fortnight's  supply  of  food 
now  in  bond  (aud  it  is  no  more  for  the  whole  population),  is 
admitted  into  the  market,  that  it  is  totally  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  people,  then  the  further  supply  will  have  to  be 
purchased  at  most  exorbitant  rates.  We  have  already  seeu 
the  price  of  good  wheat  rise  in  the  Baltic  ports  from  about 
80s.  per  quarter  to  06s.  or  07s. ;  aud  if  the  English  markets 
should  advance  to  70s.  per  quarter,  we  shall  see  the  foreign 
markets  advance  to  the  same  point — less,  the  freight,  in- 
surance, and  other  charges  of  conveying  the  grain  from  the 
Raltic  to  this  country,  and  a  smidl  profit  or  commission  to 
the  importers.  In  this  manner  the  Government  is  not  only 
deliberately  cutting  off  supplies  wdiich  arc  urgently  wanted 
at  the  present  moment,  but  is,  by  so  doing,  forcing  up  prices 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home  to  a  point  which  will  compel  us 
to  pay  from  16  to  SO  per  cent,  more  than  the  present  exor- 
bitant prices  for  any  supplies  which  we  may  require  for  the 
future.  If  the  result  of  this  course  of  madness  should  be  to 
produce  a  monetary  panic,  in  addition  to  the  miseries  of 
starvation,  the  whole  guilt  of  having  produced  it  will  rest  on 
their  heads.  They  have  been  warned  in  time,  but  seem  to 
be  determined  to  leave  the  country  to  all  the  dangers  and 
sufferings  of  dearness  aud  scarcity,  rather  than  to  make  a 
confession  of  their  own  errors. 


(From  the  Preston  Guardian.) 
Cabinet  Council  meetings  were  held  on  Friday,  Saturday, 
Monday,  and  Thursday,  from  each  of  which  the  country, 
waiting  in  almost  breathless  suspense,  expected  the  welcome 
news  of  opeu  ports.  Not  one  word,  up  to  last  night,  had 
transpired  Rumour  as  usual  is  quite  active  ;  and  it  is  said, 
though  upon  no  clear  evidence,  that  the  Wellington  and 
Stanley  party,  stand  out  against  relaxing  the  law  which  re- 
gulates the  supply  of  food  ;  aud  indeed  the  tone  of  the  minis- 
terial papers  within  these  few  days  gives  but  slender  hopes 
of  a  free  admission  of  grain.  It  seems  probable  that  if  any 
alteration  is  decided  upon.  Parliament  will  be  summoned,  so 
as  to  throw  the  responsibility  from  Ministers.  We  confess 
we  do  not  so  much  dislike  these  repeated  meetings,  because 
we  think  they  prove  that  the  Premier  will  be  tough  upon  the 
hands  of  his  opponents.  Meanwhile  the  state  of  Ireland  is 
alarming,  and  unless  food  be  cheapened  in  England,  we  shall 
have  a  depressed  trade  and  a  gloomy  winter.  Memorials  are 
being  forwarded  to  Government  from  numerous  bodies  ;  and 
if  ever  the-re  was  a  crisis  when  a  simultaneous  movement 
should  be  made  to  compel  ministers  to  feel  the  force  of 
pressure  from  without,  now  is  the  time. 

(From  the  Preston  Chronicle). 
Three  Cabinet  Councils,  the  deliberations  of  which  are 
generally  believed  to  have  been  upon  the  great  question 
which  is  now  more  than  ever  agitating  the  minds  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  have  "passed  away,  and  given 
no  sign."  Yesterday  week  the  ministers  met,  aud  having 
decided  nothing,  they  adjourned  again  till  Monday  ;  when, 
the  result  still  being  the  same,  they  agreed  to  repose  till 
Thursday  last.  Meanwhile,  the  newspaper  organs  of  the 
Government  have  been  feeling  the  public  pulse  slyly,  aud 
dropping  liints  aud  inuendoes.  to  try  the  effect  of  a  statu  i/no 
policy  upon  the  temper  of  the  people.  It  may  be  thence 
inferred,  that  the  Cabinet  would  prefer  to  let  famine  aud  the 
population  take  their  chance  in  a  contest  for  mastery  during 
the  ensuing  winter — provided  there  should  be  no  decided 
indication  of  general  restiveness  under  such  an  infliction. 
If  there  should  seem  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  to  starve  quietly — starve  they  may,  and 
welcome,  for  her  Majesty's  Ministry.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  should  evince  symptoms  of  angry  discontent,  they  may 
possibly  gain  from  the  fears  what  they  are  not  likely  to  ob- 
tain from  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  then- rulers. 

*  *      '       *  *  * 

That  there  must  be  a  modification  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
before  the  expiration  of  another  year,  is  nlmost  universally 
admitted.  Tiie  corn  crops  aud  the  potato  crops  are  alike 
defective ;  and  yet  the  sliding  scale,  which  was  designed  to 
meet  and  remedy  such  au  emergency,  has  failed  even  to  point 
out  its  existence.  The  very  landlords  themselves  are 
ashamed  of  a  thing  which  has  proved  so  inert ;  and,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Agricultural  Protection  Society — which 
has  suddenly  started  from  its  long  slumber  into  dreamy  and 
agonised  vitality,  awakened  by  the  rumbling  of  an  approach- 
ing crisis — they  are  pointing,  one  and  all,  to  the  refuge  of  a 
fixed  duty, — the  remedy  which  they  erst  repudiated  with 
scorn  aud  indignation.  It  now  remains  to  be  seeu  whether 
the  public  will  submit  to  accept,  as  a  settlement,  the  terms 
which  formerly  they  would  have  gratefully  consented  to  re- 
ceive as  an.  instalment ;  or,  whether  they  will  not  insist 
upon  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  at  once  and  for 
ever. 


(From  the  Birmingham  Journal.) 
Some  anxiety  is  felt  respecting  the  course  likely  to  be  taken 
by  the  people  of  Birmingham  at  this  juncture.  Besides  the 
general  interest  which  our  townsmen  must  take  in  the 
national  question  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
community,  the  effect  of  the  Corn  Laws  on  the  American 
trade  is  a  portion  of  the  subject  by  which  the  iron  districts 
me  more  directly  touched  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Now,  there  is  a  very  general  belief  in 
America,  resting  it  must  be  confessed  on  plausible  grounds, 
that  the  sliding  scale  was  specially  directed  against  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  slates  ;  and  this  is  the  chief  source  of 
the  Strength  of  the  tariff  and  war  party  beyond  the  Atlantic. 


The  free  admission  of  American  produce  at  this  momen  t 
would  do  more  to  check  the  apprehensions  of  war  than  the 
squadron  which  has  been  sent  with  sealed  orders  into  the 
Northern  Pacific.  The  check  given  to  railway  speculations 
by  the  rising  price  of  food  has  already  cast  a  shade  of  gloom 
over  the  iron  markets.  The  shadow  is  not  yet  so  dark  as  to 
produce  positive  depression,  but  it  seems  to  herald  the  ad- 
vance of  some  pending  calamity.  We  shall  soon  see  an 
assembly  of  the  f  riends  of  Free  Trade  gathered  in  our  town 
to  do  honour  to  its  great  advocate,  the  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers. 
But  we  must  not  look  upon  this  as  au  ordinary  gathering. 
At  other  times  we  may  meet  to  drink  toasts,  and  to  make 
speeches,  but  at  this  crisis  there  is  momentous  business  to  bo 
done.  On  every  great  national  occasion  Birmingham  has 
given  a  bright  example  to  the  country,  by  taking  a  lead  in 
pointing  out  the  path  of  safety,  aud  evincing  a  firm  reso- 
lution to  obtain  those  measures  by  which  the  perils  of  the 
country  might  be  averted,  and  its  prosperity  insured.  When 
we  despair  of  Birmingham,  we  shall  have  abandoned  our  last 
hope  of  Britain.  We  trust,  aud  confidently  bel  icve,  that  on 
the  coming  occasion  our  townsmen  will  evince  the  same 
political  foresight  aud  the  same  persevering  resolution  which 
have  more  than  once  contributed  to  the  salvation  of  the  en- 
tire country. 

The  intelligence  from  Ireland  becomes  more  alarming 
every  day.  Farmers,  believing  that  potatoes  have  become  a 
perishable  stock,  ure  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any  price, 
and  at  all  hazards.  They  are  forcing  consumption,  in  order 
to  empty  their  stores  ;  and  thus,  with  admitted  scarcity,  we 
have  the  unavoidable  evil  of  positive  waste.  The  most 
feasible  recommendation  yet  made  is,  to  extract  the  farina- 
ceous matter  from  the  potato,  and  mix  it  with  ordinary  Hour; 
but  in  order  that  this  expedient  should  be  adopted,  the  pea- 
sants must  have  the  means  of  obtaining  the  flour,  which  ihcy 
cannot  do  while  the  ports  arc  closed  by  what  are  virtually 
prohibitory  duties.  To  act  upon  the  recommendation  now, 
would  lead  to  a  sad  aggravation  of  the  scarcity,  for  the  potato 
starch  by  itself  is  not  suited  to  human  sustenance. 

The  Cabinet  hesitates.  Had  any  course  been  resolved 
upon,  we  should  have  found  some  intimation  of  it  in  the  last 
Gazette;  but  ministers  are  manifestly  irresolute,  aud  will  sit 
still  to  watch  the  course  of  events.  But  "  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fight  agaiust  Sisera;"  the  minister  has  raised  arti- 
ficial restrictions  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature  ;  but  retributive  Providence  asserts  its  supre- 
macy, and  menaces  sad  consequences  for  such  a  course  of 
impiety.  We  must  coid'css  that  our  hopes  are  not  so  high 
as  they  were  a  week  since.  We  have  lost  precious  time,  and 
every  day's  delay  aggravates  our  peril.  A  further  diminution 
of  the  stock  iu  bond,  by  export  to  neighbouring  countries,  is 
menaced;  and  if  high  duties  send  the  corn  abroad,  it  will 
require  very  high  juices  to  bring  it  back.  Still  we  do  not 
despair ;  men  of  all  parties  agree  that  the  Corn  Laws  cannot 
be  maintained.  Let  voice  be  given  to  this  common  senti- 
ment, and  the  doom  of  these  iniquitous  laws,  pronounced 
by  the  nation,  must  be  ratified  by  its  rulers. 


(From  tbe  Birmingham  Pilot.) 
The  semi-official  information  which  appeared  in  the  Globe 
of  Thursday  week,  and  on  which  we  assumed  that  the  Corn 
Laws  were  practically  abolished,  turns  out  to  have  been  pre- 
mature. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  scale  of 
nominal  duties  thus  announced  was  submitted  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  Council ;  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that  while  the  majority  were  prepared  to  conceda 
them  for  a  very  limited  time,  a  serious  difference  of  opinion 
arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  limiting  the  "  order"  to  corn  ac- 
tually in  bond,  in  the  first  place,  leaving  ulterior  proceedings 
to  the  judgment  of  Parliament.  It  has  been  stated,  also,  in 
v  eil-informed  circles,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in  favour  of 
an  order  being  issued  for  the  unconditional  opening  of  the 
ports,  and  that  the  project  of  a  four  shilling  duty  is  Lord 
Stanley  s,  backed  by  Sir  .lames  Graham.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, it  appears,  takes  his  stand  on  the  official  information 
obtained  iu  answer  to  circulars  addressed  by  the  executive  to 
various  parties  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  potato  famine,  and  deficiency  in  quality 
of  the  wheat  crop,  contending  that  these  returns  show  that 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  have  beeu  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  there  is  abundance  in  the  land  for  man  and  beast.  With 
his  usual  stubbornness,  it  is  said  he  won't  yield  an  inch  ; 
and  being  strengthened  in  this  position  by  one  or  two  other 
obstructives,  Peel  is  unable  to  carry  his  point.  Whether  all 
these  rumours  be  founded  in  fact  or  not,  one  thing  is  clear 
— there  is  division  in  the  camp  ;  aud  unless  the  fourth  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  end  in  unity,  the  Government  will 
speedily  realise  the  truth  that  "  a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand." 

While  Government  is  thus  distracted  in  its  official  coun- 
cils, idl  is  uncertainty  and  auxiely  out  of  doors.  The  mono- 
polist landlords  are  working  the  "  Royal  Agricultural 
Society"  with  the  utmost  vigour  aud  zeal — holding  meetings, 
passing  threatening  aud  stringent  resolutions,  and  proclaim- 
ing, in  language  the  most  violent  and  vindictive,  then'  unmi- 
tigated hostility  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Other  "  great  inte- 
rests," whose  existence  is  bound  up  in  monopoly,  are  busy 
making  friends  with  other  "mammon  of  unrigbteousuess ;" 
and,  ere  long,  there  will  be  a  phalanx  of  monopoly,  the  power 
of  which  might  well  make  the  strongest  Free  Trade  minister 
for  the  moment  quail.  But  while  the  monopolists  are  thus 
rallying  in  opposition  lo  the  supposed  intentions  of  minis- 
ters, the  friends  of  commercial  freedom,  on  the  other  hiuid, 
arc  neither  inactive  nor  supine.  The  League  has  come  out 
at  Manchester  in  fresh  vigour;  its  registration  statistics 
may  well  startle  the  holders  of  monopolist  seats  :  and  the  ear- 
nest and  determined  tone  of  their  proceedings,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  speeches  of  Mr.  Cobden,  go  to  show  how  vain  it 
is  to  think  of  stopping  short  of  total  repeal.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  the  country  would  rest  satisfied  with  even  a 
four  shilling  duty ;  and  whether  the  Cabinet  Council  decide 
for  Wellington  or  Peel  matters  but  lit'le,  as  regards  the  ulti- 
mate result,  for  the  days  of  monopoly  will  soon  be  numbered 
among  the  things  thai  were. 

(From  the  Carlisle  Journal.) 
The  Corn  Laws  have  not  yet  been  knocked  down  with  the 
rotten  potatoes  ;  but  their  doom  is  sealed— although  the 
"  Iron  Duke  "  persists  in  upholding  the  scale  which  it  is  now 
discovered  cannot  be  made  to  slide  even  when  the  necessity 
of  its  movement  has  become  absolute.  Long,  and  it  is  said, 
very  stormy  debates  have  taken  place  almost  daily  in  the  Ca- 
binet since  our  last.  All  the  ministers  were  summoned  to 
London  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done,  with  Ireland  on 
tin!  verge  of  famine,  and  England  threatened  with  a  scarcity, 
from  the  failure  of  the  potato-crop,  to  save  the  country  from 
a  crisis  such  as  has  scarcely  been  witnessed  within  the  me- 
mory of  the  present  generation.  From  four  to  six  hours 
have  been  spent  daily  in  deliberation  upon  this  momentous 
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question;  but  neither  Order  in  Council  for  opening  the  ports, 
nor  proclamation  for  the  immediate  assembling  of  Parlia- 
ment— one  or  other  of  which  was  confidently  expected  by 
those  who  are  supposed  to  possess  the  best  information — has 
yet  made  its  appearance.  On  Friday,  after  the  first  meeting 
of  tbe  Cabinet,  it  was  announced  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
proposed  to  admit  wheat  at  a  fixed  duty  of  Is.,  barley  2s.,  and 
oats  Is.  But  the  next  rumour  knocked  this  on  the  head,  and 
informed  us  that  there  was  great  dissension  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  that  the  Duke  would  not  yield  an  inch.  The  Globe  of 
Wednesday  last,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  says  : 

"The  non-appearance  of  any  Order  in  Council  might  ex- 
cite an  impression  in  the  minds  of  many  that  the  information 
communicated  under  this  head  last  Friday  was  not  founded 
upon  any  sound  basis,  or  that,  in  fact,  Government  never  con- 
templated the  opening  of  the  ports.  Such  an  impression, 
however,  we  believe  we  may  confidently  affirm,  would  be 
erroneous;  and  furthermore  we  ate  prepared  to  go  to  the 
length  of  stating  our  belief  that  the  duties  given  on  Friday 
last  iu  the  Globe  were  really  those  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  willing  to  try.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  difficulties 
have  arisen  since  then  among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  be  the  most  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  grain — on  the  ground,  we  presume, 
which  we  stated  on  Monday,  viz.,  that  the  duty  under  the 
present  system  is  sure  to  come  down  to  8s.  So  this,  we  sup- 
pose, must  satisfy  the  people,  who,  with  a  deficient  supply, 
have  a  good  prospect  of  very  '  short  commons '  during  the 
winter,  for  the  consumption  tins  year  shows  already  an  in- 
crease of  two  million  quarters  !" 

Another  Cabinet  Council  was  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
when  in  all  probability  a  final  decision  would  be  come  to  on 
the  subject. 


( From  the  Nottingham  Review.) 
It  was  reported  in  Nottingham  yesterday  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  resigned.  Such  report,  though  false  in  point  of 
iiiet,  was  not  without  some  foundation.  Sir  Robert  is  in 
danger — he  stands  on  ground  most  delicate — his  position  is 
actually  between  two  fires — a  people  maddened  by  the  pros- 
pect of  famine  on  the  one  hand,  monopolists  grswn  despe- 
rate amid  increasing  danger  on  the  other.  There  is  a  divi- 
sion in  the  Ministerial  camp — some  would  do  things  by- 
halves — others  would  go  to  work  like  men,  and  would  do 
full  justice  to  a  panic-stricken  population.  The  Premier  be- 
gins to  find  bis  brethren  in  arms  but  shaky,  and  wavering 
supporters  in  his  hour  of  need.  He  needs  aid  and  sympathy 
— lie  invokes  public  opinion  to  the  rescue.  His  competency 
to  stand  out  the  storm,  and  win  the  victory  for  justice  over 
landlordism,  to  a  very  great  extent  depends  on  the  people 
themselves.  If  he  retains  the  reins  of  Government,  it  is  for 
them  to  strengthen  his  hands,  and  hail  him  on  to  the  final 
blow  at  the  Com  Laws;  if  he  resign,  it  is  still  for  them  to 
bring  him  back  to  power  again,  as  tbe  acknowledged  vindica- 
tor of  Free  Trade  and  liberator  of  industry.  We  repeat  it, 
the  matter  rests  with  them.  The  moment  is  a  golden  one, 
and  must  not,  should  not  be  lost.  Meetings  should  be  called, 
resolutions  passed,  petitions  to  the  throne  prepared,  and  full 
vent  given  to  the  feelings,  wishes,  and  hopes  of  the  popula- 
tion. Let  the  nation  rise  in  its  might  and  majesty,  and  in 
a  voice  of  thunder  bid  the  Minister  give  the  death-stroke  to 
this  monstrous,  unnatural,  and  irreligious  system.  Free 
Trailers  of  Nottingham,  xow  is  the  time  for  action.  Pro- 
crastication  were  treason  to  yourselves,  to  your  principles,  to 
yonr  age.  We  call  upon  you  in  the  name  of  truth,  justice, 
and  humanity,  to  arouse  yourselves.  Meet — speak — resolve 
— petition!  Let  not  another  week  elapse  without  such  a 
demonstration  of  your  feelings  as  shall  give  increased  power 
and  influence  to  your  principles.  To  work  then  in  earnest — 
raise  another,  and  as  we  think  it  will  be  a  final,  protest 
against  that  system  which  is  the  foe  alike  of  all — which  for- 
bids tbe  free  course  of  the  Creator's  bounty — which  fmtens 
the  few,  whilst  it  starves  the  many — and  which  bases  the 
fancied  prosperity  of  England's  nobles  on  England's  pau- 
perism, misery,  and  discontent. 


(From  the  Leicester  Mercury). 
At  present  the  rumoured  and  much  looked  for  Order  in 
Council  for  suspending  the  Corn  Laws  and  opening  the 
ports  for  the  admission  of  foreign  grain,  has  not  been 
issued.  Cabinet  Councils  have  been  held  from  day  to  day, 
and  fierce  discussions,  it  is  said,  have  marked  their  delibera- 
tions, but  hitherto  no  result  has  transpired.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Stanley,  it  is  reported,  hold  out 
strongly  against  the  Premier,"  and  are  the  cause  of  this 
criminal  delay  on  his  momentous  question.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  nation  become  more  dissatisfied  at  tbe  pusillanimity 
and  indecision  of  ministers  and  more  importunate  for  de- 
cisive measures.  The  Council  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  several  municipal  bodies,  have  agreed  to 
addresses,  urging  upon  Government  the  instant  opening  of 
the  ports.  The  more  general  and  unanimous  this  expression 
of  opinion,  the  better;  and  if  a  public  meeting  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  not  to  be  convened  in  this  town  for  the  purpose,  we 
think  the  Town  Council  of  Leicester  would  only  be  fulfilling 
its  duties  for  the  pupiic  welfare  by  adopting  an  address  for 
the  suspension  and  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws— the  sub- 
ject which  now  agitates  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

(From  the  Whitehaven  Herald.) 
Little  is  heard,  now-a-days,  from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the 
other,  but  speculations  on  the  probabilities  of  dying  with 
hunger  in  consequence  of  the  partial  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  and  the  various  means  of  averting  the  threatened 
calamity. 

***** 

The  Irish  peasants  may  exercise  patience  under  oppression 
and  political  degradation— they  have  done  so  ;  but  it  is  mad- 
ness to  expect  them  to  wait  for  food.  The  claims  of  hunger 
arc  imperative— they  must  and  will  be  heard.  Let  the 
Government  see  to  it.  "  Delays  are  as  dangerous"  as 
opening  tbe  sea-gates  for  the  admission  of  food  for  a  season 
only  is  aplantoin.  This  was  done  in  1826,  and  iu  1828 
the  abominable  sliding-scale  was  enacted.  What  is  wanted, 
and  what  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  sooner  or  later, 
come  to  pass  is,  a  mutual  and  uniform  foreign  trade— one 
wbi'  li  is  not  subject  to  the  mere  accidents  of  ice  and  rain, 
but  which  is  unfettered  and  free  from  restrictive  imposts, 
ami  subject  to  no  scale  but  that  of  nature  and  common 
justice.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  ports  should  be  opened, 
but  that  they  should  be  kept  open. 

(From  the  Sunderland  Herald.) 
Tbe  one  dl-engroming  subject  of  public  attention  is  the 
contemplated  Order  in  Council  for  tbe  admission'  of  foreign 
corn.  Tow  ards  the  close  of  last  w  eek  a  rumour  extensively 
prevailed  that  such  an  Order  would  be  immediately  issued, 
and  grain  and  flour  admitted  at  the  following  scale  of  duties ; 


Wheat,  Is. ;  barley,  2s. ;  oats,  Is.;  beans  and  peas,  2s.  per 
quarter:  and  Hour  2s.  per  sack.  The  Cabinet  Council,  how- 
ever, met  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's  on  Friday,  and  broke  up,  after 
an  unusually  long  sitting,  apparently  without  having  arrived 
at  any  decision  on  the  subject.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday 
they  again  met,  and  yesterday  (Thursday)  afternoon  another 
meeting  was  to  take  place  at  the  Premier's  residence  iu 
Whitehall  Gardens.  What  their  decision  may  be  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevailing  in  the  Cabinet,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  measure.  No 
doubt  a  very  extensive  reduction  would  follow  in  the  prices 
of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  would 
be  an  increased  exportation  of  manufactured  goods  to  the 
Continent;  but  a  large  and  sudden  drain  of  bullion  in  pay- 
ment for  foreign  com  might  seriously  derange  the  monetary 
interests  of  the  country,  arrest  every  description  of  specula- 
tion, and  bring  distress  and  ruin  in  its  train.  The  neces- 
sities of  the  people  now,  however,  imperiously  demand  that 
the  Corn  Laws  shall  be  virtually  repealed.  Last  year  the 
Government  might  have  established  Free  Trade,  and  con- 
ferred upon  the  nation  an  inestimable  boon  :  now  they  must 
cany  out  League  principles,  eat  their  own  past  words,  and 
djsgface  their  political  character,  or  permit  famine  to  stalk 
through  Ireland,  and  scarcity  to  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  Eng- 
land. Memorials  have  been  presented  to  Government  from  the 
Hull  Town  Council,  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Trades  of  Glasgow,  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  and 
other  public  bodies  in  the  country,  urging  the  propriety  of 
immediately  opening  the  ports  to  foreign  corn  ;  and  we  trust 
that  their  example  will  be  followed  by  the  Corporation  of 
Sunderland  at  its  ensuing  quarterly  meeting.  No  man  with 
a  wise  head  and  benevolent  heart  will  advocate  the  continued 
action  of  a  law  which  will  speedily  bring  upon  our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Ireland  the  horrors  of  a  famine.  It  is  stated 
to  be  tile  intention  of  Government  to  assemble  Parliament 
this  month , 


(From  the  Tyne  Mercury.) 

It  is  not  known  that  various  Cabinet  Councils  have  been 
held  to  consider  of  means  for  mitigating  the  enormous 
sufferings  of  the  people  during  the  scarcity  of  food  which 
is  now  impending  over  the  whole  empire.  It  is  now  known 
that  these  Councils  have  led  to  no  result — that,  as  far  as 
the  Goveriunent  is  concerned,  famine  may  march  unchecked 
over  unfortunate  Ireland,  and  in  a  less  degree  over  England 
herself.  Whilst  in  all  other  European  countries  steps  are 
taking  to  counteract  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  the 
bad  condition  of  the  wheat  crop,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, which  need  interference  most,  nothing  is  done.  The 
aristocracy's  feasts  and  games  go  on,  whilst  the  poor  perish. 

The  excuse  for  this  heartless  cruelty  is,  we  know,  that  the 
average  prices  of  grain  are  not  high ;  and  that  any  opening 
of  ports  would  be  perilous  in  the  existing  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, inasmuch  as  the  landlords  might  find  themselves  in  the 
predicament  of  Milton's  Satan,  who  opened  the  "  infernal 
gates,"  but — 

"  To  shut  excelled  his  power ! " 
This  is  the  true  reason  of  the  repugnance  of  the  Cabinet 
to  do  their  duty  iu  this  crisis,  for  the  excuse  of  the  prices 
of  grain  is  (as  they  well  know J  hollow.  The  "sliding- 
scale"  system  confounds  high  prices  with  deafness;  but 
this  is  a  gross  fallacy.  When  crops  are  deficient,  but  good 
in  quality,  the  scale  has  some  justice,  or,  at  least,  some 
common  sense  in  it ;  but  when  the  mischief  is  in  quality 
rather  than  in  quantity,  tbe  whole  is  a  cruel  delusion.  The 
prices  of  grain  are  low  because  the  hulk  in  the  market  is  so 
wretched  as  to  yield,  and  condition  as  to  be  dear  at  almost 
any  price.  Hence  wheat,  though  really  dear,  is  nominally 
cheap,  a  fact  which  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  marking 
the  prices  at  which  fine  old  wheat  is  selling.  And  here  we 
have  another  proof  of  the  cruelty  of  these  laws.  It  is  known 
that  there  are  in  bond  about  300,000  quarters  of  fine  old 
wheat,  for  which  fair  prices  might  at  once  be  had,  were 
it  at  the  market.  But,  alas !  the  average*  are  such  as  to 
keep  the  duty  at  17s.  the  quarter.  With  such  a  duty  as 
this,  the  importers  cannot  sell  it  in  bond,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  it  is  now  going  over  to  Belgium,  free  of  duty, 
whilst  Ireland  and  England  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
state  of  famine.  No  words  of  ours  can  aggravate  the 
view  which  these  statements  give  of  the  system  prevail- 
ing here.  Our  consolation  is,  that  a  state  of  things  so  mon- 
strous cannot  last.  A  few  weeks  will  bring  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  a  full  sense  of  the  position  in  which  he  stands.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  dreadful  failure  of  the  potato  crop  all 
over  the  kingdoms  ;  and  this  being  so,  no  one  who  knows 
the  actual  state  of  these  kingdoms  need  be  at  a  loss  what  to 
expect  before  the  first  day  of  January,  181G. 


(From  the  Durham  Chronicle.) 
The  atrocious  laws  which  have  indicted  so  much  injury 
on  this  country  by  crippling  and  fettering  its  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  produced  so  much  misery  to  the  population  by 
limiting  their  supplies  of  food,  seem  at  length  to  have  their 
doom  sealed  both  by  God  and  man.  Year  after  year  our 
leading  statesmen  have  admitted  that  the  question  of  Com 
Law  repeal  was  one  of  time  only,  and  was  deferred  merely  in 
compliment  to  existing  prejudices,  and  in  tenderness  to  in- 
terests thst  had  grown  up  and  been  fostered  and  nurtured 
under  legislative  protection.  While  statesmen  thus  faltered 
and  paused  in  their  career  of  justice  to  the  community,  and 
monopolists  lingered  over  their  darling  privilege  of  starving 
the  people  to  promote  their  own  aggrandizement,  Divine 
Providence  has  interposed,  in  a  manner  so  marked  and  ter- 
rible, as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  misconception,  and  to 
enforce  the  speedy  granting  of  an  act  of  justice  already  too 
long  withheld  from  an  injured  and  oppressed  people.  The 
first  notes  of  warning  were  sounded  when  the  heavens  rained 
repeal,  and  the  harvest  was  proved  to  be  deficient  in  quan 
tity  and  inferior  in  quality.  Another  alarming  intimation 
was  the  fact  that  the  harvest  throughout  Europe  was  in  like 
manner  a  failure,  and  that  no  relief  could  be  hoped  for  from 
that  quarter.  To  complete  the  alarm,  the  potato  crop  in  Ire- 
land, on  which  the  people  of  that  country  almost  wholly  de- 
pend for  subsistence,  is  threatened  wi  h  destruction.  These 
combined  causes  of  dismay  have  at  length  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  OUT  slumbering  Government,  and  a  Cabinet  Council 
was  summoned  to  meet  on  Friday  last,  to  consult  what  was 
to  be  done  to  meet  the  threatened  emergency.  It  was  gene- 
rally anticipated  that  an  Order  in  Council  would  be  forthwith 
issued  to  (brow  open  the  ports  to  the  free  admission  of  grain, 
as  has  been  done  by  several  of  the  Continental  governments. 
Much  disappointment  was  felt  when  Friday's  Gazelle  came 
out  without  any  such  order  ;  but  it  appears  thai  the  discus- 
sions  in  the  Cabinet  have  been  prolonged  much  more  than 
was  anticipated.  Ministers  resumed  their  sitting  on  Satur- 
day, and  have  continued  to  meet  every  day,  and  were  still 
sitting  yesterday  (Thursday)  afternoon.    There  can  be  no 


doubt  that  the  Premier,  and  many  of  his  colleagues,  clearly 
see  the  justice;,  and  feel  the  imperative  necessity  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  present  necessity,  and  abolishing  at  once 
and  for  ever  the  abominable  laws  w  hich  limit  the  supply  and 
enhance  the  price  of  the  people's  food.  But  it  is  understood 
that  the  Iron  Duke,  and  two  or  three  of  his  colleagues,  arc 
not  willing  to  consent  to  this  act  of  plain  and  evident  jus- 
tice ;  and  the  utmost  they  will  consent  to  is  a  further  modi- 
fication of  the  iniquitous  Corn  Laws.  We  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  that  Peel  and  his  friends  will  prevail.  No  man 
having  the  slightest  reputation  as  a  statesman  will  hesitate 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  ;  and  with  the  moral  force  of 
the  country  to  sustain  him,  the  head  of  the  Government  may 
easily  and  safely  set  at  defiance  the  military  dictator  and  his 
confederates.  Not  a  day  passes  but  testimonies  of  the  all 
hut  universal  feeling  against  the  Corn  Laws  pour  in  upon 
us.  One  of  the  latest,  and,  from  the  judicial  station  (so  far 
removed  from  politics)  and  high  position  of  the  party,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  testimonies,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge,  who,  at  a  recent  agricultural  meeting,  at 
which  he  presided,  declared  in  effect  that  the  Corn  Laws 
could  not  stand  any  longer ;  that  the  increasing  population 
of  the  country  must  be  fed  ;  and  that  the  abolition  of  mono- 
poly need  not  be  looked  upon  with  the  slightest  alarm,  for 
while  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  prospered' 
the  British  corn-grower  would  always  find  customers  at  re- 
munerative prices. 

The  condemnation  of  the  Corn  Laws  being  now  pro- 
nounced by  men  of  all  classes — echoed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  agriculturists,  and  admitted  to  be  inevitable  by 
monopolists  themselves — we  hold  it  to  be  an  absolute  im- 
possibility for  any  minister,  any  government,  or  any  legisla- 
ture to  maintain  them  any  longer. 


(From  the  Blackburn  Mercury.) 

The  food  question  continues,  and  will  be  till  settled,  the 
question  of  the  day.  No  other  topic  challenges  the  right  of 
t  his  one  to  occupy  the  the  chief  place  in  the  public  mind  ;  for 
the  nonce,  however  great  their  merits,  and  strong  their 
claims,  they  are  content  to  remain  in  abeyance.  Till  it  is 
settled,  we  mny  not  he  unprofitably  employed  iu  noting  the 
varied  phases  tins  all-important  question  may  assume. 

The  past  week  has  been  one  of  intense  anxiety  to  the 
country.  Eight  days  ago  hope  was  in  the  ascendant.  The 
notorious  Free  Trade  convictions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — the 
imperative  necessity  of  the  case — the  peril  to  which  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country,  and  the  prosperity  and  com- 
fort of  the  masses  were  exposed,  the  justice  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  apparent  recognition  on  the  part 
of  Ministers  of  the  necessity  for  prompt  action,  indicated  by 
the  summoning  of  a  Privy  Council,  all  conspired  to  incite 
the  fond  hope  that,  deliverance  from  present  difficulties  and 
threatened  calamities  was  at  hand.  But  the  prospects  of  the 
country,  though  sufficiently  gloomy  to  fill  everybody  else 
with  painful  apprehension,  do  not  yet  seem  sufficiently  dark 
to  move  Ministers  to  action.  Already  famine  prices  are  tell- 
ing on  the  community.  Trade  is  daily  worsening;  but  the 
people  can  stand  a  great  deal  more  ere  they  are  dangerous. 
There  ore  yet  no  symptoms  of  rioting  or  rick  burning,  and 
Ministers  take  the  matter  coolly.  A  week  ago  there  was 
little  or  no  fear  expressed  or  felt  that  the  Cabinet  Counci 
would  at  once,  and  without  hesitation,  release  the  country 
from  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  famine  laws— whose 
menace  alarmed  everybody  —  whose  continuance  was  da- 
fended  or  urged  by  nobody.  But  the  country  has  been  dis- 
appointed. No  good  reason  (or  bad  either)  was  conceived 
or  expressed  why  the  Ministry  should  hesitate.  The  Ugliest 
monopolist  authorities  imperiously  dictated  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  applying  the  "anomalous  remedy"  of 
opening  the  ports  to  the  "  anomalous "  evil  of  scarcity 
of  food.  Government  has  as  yet  heeded  not.  "  Providence" 
Himself,  whose  dictation  to  apply  the  desired  remedy  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  monopolist  organs — vainly  essays  to  teach 
Ministers  their  duty.  They  have  met,  and  met,  and  met 
again  ;  but  nothing  has  been  authoritatively  announced  as 
the  result  of  their  deliberations.  Why  do  they  hesitate  ? 
Their  credulous  dupes,  the  tenant  farmers,  are  completely 
uuhooded,  the  trickeiyis  fully  disclosed — the  landlords  we 
resigned,  and  declare  "the  game  up"— the  patient  enduring 
.lohu  Bull  may  well  he  considered  on  the  verge  of  dangerous 
— humanity  imperatively  demands  prompt  action.  But  iu 
thick  blindness  to  their  own  interests,  utterly  reckless  of 
the  public  weal,  the  vultures  will  not  be  scared  from  their 
prey.  They  have  the  opportunity  of  voluntarily  rising  from 
it — they  can  do  so  with  grace — they  must  do  so,  or  speedily 
be  driven  from  it  in  disgrace,  covered  with  shame,  their 
public  characters  overwhelmed  in  nun — their  nu  niories  to 
be  pickled  in  endless  infamy. 


(From  the  Coventry  Herald  and  Observer.) 
***** 

The  Times  has  more  than  once  dubbed  the  present  admi- 
nistration, the  "do-nothing  ministry."    The  description  is 
now  more  apt  than  ever ;  for  with  a  necessity  for  promptitudo 
and  energy  of  action  so  pressing,  that  all  parties  in  the  coun- 
try are  compelled  to  see  it,  her  Majesty's  mimsters 
"  Soundly  sleep  the  night  away, 
And  just  do  nothing  all  the  day." 
And  it  is  plain  that  nothing  but  the  angry  and  ominous  rum- 
blings of  discontent  throughout  the  kingdom — the  symptoms 
of  the  rebellion  of  the  belly,  will  move  them  from  this  state 
of  inaction. 

The  barren  termination  of  three  long  Cabinet  meetings 
has  naturally  given  rise  to  the  speculative  inquiry  as  to  who 
is  responsible  ?  Is  Sir  Robert  Peel  quailing  under  the  frowns 
of  the  obstructives  in  the  Cabinet  ? — is  he  performing  a 
monody  over  his  pet  bantling,  the  sliding-scale,  previous  to 
preparing  its  elegy  ? — or  is  the  disastrous  state  of  suspense 
in  which  he  hits  left  things  meant  to  convey  to  the  country 
the  hint,  that  he  merely  traits  for  the  pressure  from  without 
to  furnish  him  w  ith  a  pretext  for  once  more  avowing  his  own 
"individual  responsibility"  for  the  policy  of  the  state,  taking 
as  the  common  phrase  is.  "  the  hull  by  the  horns,"  and  at 
once  getting  rid  of  one  of  his  greatest  "  difficulties  "  by  put- 
ting in  the  plea  of  uecessily  for  its  excision. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  stand  still  in  the  Cabi- 
net— whether  it  be  that,  one  part  of  her  Majesty's  horses  are 
pulling  one  way,  and  the  other  in  a  contrary  ( irection,  while 
the  fore-horse  is  laying  down  his  ears  and  inclining  to  kick 
over  the  traces  or  upset  the  state  waggon  altogether,  the 
course  which  the  people  ought  to  adopt  is  self-evident.  They 
have  waited  in  the  hope,  that  with  Ireland  already  almost  in 
a  slate  of  mutiny  for  food,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  empire 
with  a  not  very  distant  prospect  of  tbe  same  condition  before 
them  ;  with  prices  of  almost  every  aiticlc  of  common  con- 
sumption rising ;  trade  and  employment  waning,  and  a 
money  panic  not  impossible,  these  facts  alone  were  enough 
to  impress  ministers  with  the  conviction  that  the  letting  such 
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things  alone — the  do-nothing  policy  would  suffice  no  longer. 
The  Cabinet,  however,  has  shown  itself  infatuated  enough 
to  believe  that  all  these  evil  symptoms  may  pass  on  without 
an  effort  at  amelioration.  Her  Majesty's  advisers  have  met, 
and  met,  and  met  again,  aud  separated  on  the  resolve  to  do 
nothing  at  present ;  and  it  therefore  remains  now  for  the 
people  to  enforce  their  own  case,  and  awaken  Peel  and  his 
associates  from  the  lethargy  in  which  they  seem  inclined  to 
indulge  too  long.  There  ought  to  be  no  delay  in  memorial- 
ising for  an  instant  opening  of  the  ports  for  the  admission  of 
foreign  grain,  while  a  chance  remains  of  enlarging  the  sup 
ply  of  food  by  such  an  expedient ;  and  as  example  is  always 
influential,  we  trust  that  the  town  council  of  our  own  city 
will  not  hesitate  to  represent  the  claims  of  its  inhabitants. 
We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  movement  has  already  com- 
menced in  some  quarters  ;  but  although  Coventry  cannot  be 
first,  it  would  be  a  wise  and  commendable  course  if  one  of 
the  earliest  steps  of  the  corporation  at  its  first  quarterly 
meeting,  were  to  adopt  a  memorial  for  the  making  such  an 
Order  in  Council,  as  it  had  been  thought  would  issue  from  the 
late  Cabinet  meetings,  but  which  meetings  from  some  cause 
or  other  have  ended  in  inaction. 


(From  the  Kendal  Mercury.) 
Three  Cabinet  Councils  have  been  held  since  our  last, 
each  of  which  lias  broken  up  without  the  ministers  coming 
to  any  conclusion  on  the  important  question  whether  the 
ports  are  to  be  opened.  A  fourth  was  summoned  for  Thurs- 
day, but  the  result  has  not,  of  course,  yet  reached  us.  It 
is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  continues  obstinate  on 
the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  we  fear  that  the  rumour 
is  correct,  from  the  difficulty  that  the  Cabinet  have  expe- 
rienced in  their  deliberations.  A  law  that  requires  to  be 
suspended  must  be  a  bad  law  ;  and  with  grain  at  the  present 
high  price,  and  the  prospect  of  a  very  limited  supply,  we 
cannot  see  what  ground  of  hesitation  can  exist.  The  thought 
of  scarcity  recalls  all  the  horrors  of  the  winter  two  years  ago, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  self-regulating  power  of  the  sliding- 
scale  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end,  it  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  our  ministers  to  step  in  with  a  bold  and  decided 
measure  of  relief.  The  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  Morn- 
iiifi  Chronicle  says,  that  the  Duke  of  Leiuster  had  formally 
staled  to  the  Lord  Mayor  that  Parliament  would  be  called 
together  immediately.  We  should  have  been  well  satisfied 
with  an  Order  in  Council,  but  if  the  Cabinet  are  not  agreed, 
or  if  the  Premier  shrinks  from  the  responsibility,  he  is  bound 
to  submit  the  matter  to  Parliament  without  delay. 


(From  the  Hull  Advertiser.) 
The  agriculturists'  organ,  the  iff  ark  Lane  Express,  unites 
with  Tub  League,  the  Times,  and  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
in  ringing  the  knell  of  the  Corn  Laws.  All  attempts  to  cajole 
and  deceive  the  farmers  are  now  at  an  end,  even  in  Mark 
Lane.  "  Protection,"  cries  the  farmers'  oracle  of  Monday, 
"  is  gone  for  ever:  the  Corn  Laws  are  doomed.  [Our  very- 
words  !]  Those  laws  have  done  their  work  of  deception: 
the  farmer  pays  double,  treble,  quadruple  his  former  rents. 
The  peasants  have  been  deprived  of  their  rights  of  common 
and  pasture.  The  wages  of  labour  have  been  squeezed  to 
the  lowest  point.  All  the  objects  of  the  law  makers  have 
been  carried  out — why  continue  the  "  bubble "  or  the 
"  trickery  "  any  longer  ?  The  political  Pecksuiff  may  gain 
credit  by  becoming  suddenly  compassionate  to  the  p:or 
Irish,  deprived  of  their  potatoes.  No  doubt  the  repeal  will 
be  asked  for  as  a  temporary  expedient,  like  the  income  tax  ; 
hut,  when  once  granted,  it  will  be  as  permanent.  If  the 
ports  are  ever  opened  by  law,  free  of  duty,  they  w  ill  never  be 
shut  again.  No  more  protection  will  ever  be  given.  High 
rents  have  been  obtained  under  the  pretext  of  protection, and 
they  will  be  continued  when  that  pretext  is  given  up.  To  be 
sure,  this  lias  a  queer  aspect,  and  may  be  called  by  an  awk- 
ward name,  something  like  "  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences:  but  what  will  legislators  care  for  that?  They 
have  effected  their  objects.  Rents  are  secured,  and  Govern- 
ment influence  in  the  hands  of  their  very  good  friends.  As 
to  tenant-farmers,  who  care  for  them  ?  They  may  bark  ; 
they  cannot  bite."  Moderate  men  have  frequently  com- 
plained of  the  serious  charges  preferred  against  the  landlords 
by  the  members  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  it  was 
only  this  week  that  we  heard  a  most  respectable  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  express  his  belief  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  was  retarded  by  the  violence  of  the  Free 
Traders.  But  on  what  occasion  did  even  Mr.  Bright  charge 
the  landlords  with  acts  so  immoral  as  are  hers  advanced 
against  them  by  the  accredited  organ  of  the  agriculturists  ? 
Files  of  The  League  newspaper  are  to  be  found  in  eveiy 
village  and  hamlet  in  the  north  of  England,  hut  we  defy  the 
most  careful  reader  of  it  to  discover  a  passage  bearing  so 
hardly  upon  the  landlord-legislators  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  the  one  which  we  have  quoted  above  from  the  last 
number  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  For  what  is  the  par- 
port  of  it  ?  Simply  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  never  intended 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  defraud  the  tenant-farmer, 
plunder  the  labourer,  aud  establish  a  Government  known  to 
the  landlords  themselves  to  be  an  organised  hypocrisy  !  We 
have  never  said  anything  half  so  had  as  this  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  Some  of  them  we  knew  to  be  dishonest, 
but  the  majority  we  held  to  be  labouring  under  a  delusion, 
which  time  and  increased  information  would  not  fail  to  dis- 
sipate. The  Corn  Laws  are  doomed ;  but  their  doom  is  not 
the  result  of  any  treason  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  but 
of  increased  knowledge  of  the  real  tendency  and  effect  of 
these  laws.  It  is  not  that  the  Premier  and  his  supporters 
are  more  dishonest,  but  that  the  people  of  England  are  bet- 
ter informed  upon  the  merits  of  the  corn  question  than  they 
were  seven  years  ago.  The  League  undertook  the  national 
enlightenment  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  aud 
the  doom  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  a  legislative  attestation  of  the 
success  of  the  great  Manchester  Confederacy.  The  triumph 
is  that  of  truth,  aud  net  of  hypocrisy.  In  opposing  the 
League,  the  Tory  members  of  the  Legislature  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  study  the  Free  Trade  question.  It  would 
not  do  to  meet  such  men  as  Cobdcn,  Villiers,  Bright,  and 
Thompson,  with  a  parrot-like  recitation  of  current  common- 
places, unsupported  by  facts  or  figures  ;  and,  consequently,  a 
full  inquiry  Became  essential.  This  settled  the  business. 
Truth  was  elicited  by  such  inquiry.  Honest  men,  like  Cap- 
lain  Rous  and  Mr.  Bickliam  Kscott,  became  convinced  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  Com  Laws  involved  the  starvation  of 
the  people,  and  they  shrunk  from  the  moral  responsibility  of 
any  longer  supporting  such  a  system.  They  yielded  to  in- 
creased  knowledge,  and  to  a  paramount  sense  of  public  duty. 
We  admit  thai  no  such  apology  can  be  offered  for  toe  Premier. 

Sir  Robert  l'i  i  |  understood  the  Corn  Law  question  seven 
years  ago  just  as  well  as  he  does  now,  and  he  accepted  office 
with  a  full  knowledge  that  their  repeal  was  sooner  or  later 
inevitable.  Still,  as  he  has  not  deceived  us,  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  joill  the  Mark  Lane  Express  in  exposing  the  tor- 


tuosity of  his  proceedings.  We  leave  the  Premier  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  those  Tory  friends 
who  shouted  so  lustily  for  him  at  the  last  general  election. 

(From  the  Both  Journal,  i 
The  people,  under  the  fearful  apprehension  of  a  famine  in 
Ireland,  and  a  near  approach  to  it  in  England,  are  calling  on 
Government  to  open  the  ports.  This  only  remedy  which  the 
menaced  danger  suggests  has  been  readily  adopted  by  other 
Governments  from  their  own  foresight ;  but  in  this  country 
of  landocratic  thraldom,  where  the  Government  has  no  will 
of  its  own,  Sir  Robert  Peel  holds  meeting  after  meeting  of 
the  Privy  Council,  as  though  he  tried  to  solicit  from  his  in- 
flexible masters  a  concession  to  some  degree  or  other.  The 
meetings  of  the  Cabinet  have  thrown  no  light  on  the  subject 
as  yet.  If  they  terminate  not  in  freely  opening  the  ports, 
under  circumstances  of  deficiency,  not  only  at  home  but 
abroad,  when  the  earliest  advantage  should  he  taken  of  the 
rapidly  rising  markets  of  Europe,  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  prove 
himself,  in  moral  courage,  inadequate  to  the  present  emergency, 
or  unperceptive  of  the  national  exigencies.  We  were  in 
hopes  that  we  should  last  week  be  enabled  to  congratulate 
our  readers  on  a  termination  to  the  present  fears  and  dread- 
ful suspense  of  the  people  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  wait  another 
week,  and  for  perhaps  an  equally  fruitless  result.  Were 
we  to  prophesy  for  a  wager,  it  would  be  that  the  Privy 
Council  meetings  will  come  to  nothing;  and  if  so,  the 
League  will  obtain  its  triumph  by  a  fearful  penalty  of  priva- 
tion, disease,  and  death,  and  the  people  goaded  by  hunger  to 
rebellion. 


(From  the  Dover  Chronicle.) 
The  rumour  respecting  an  Order  in  Council  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  ports  for  foreign  grain  is  not  yet  realised.  It  is 
generally  understood,  however,  that  the  subject  has  been 
most  earnestly  deliberated  on  in  Council,  the  difference  of 
opinion  being  not  so  much  the  expediency  of  issuing  the 
order,  which  for  the  most  part  was  admitted,  but  the  condi- 
tions which  should  be  attached  to  the  order.  The  fixed  duty 
which  was  talked  about,  viz.,  Is.  on  wheat,  2s.  on  barley, 
we  take  to  be,  under  the  emergencies  of  the  case,  excessive 
and  harsh.  The  peculiar  position  in  which  we  are  placed, 
with  regard  to  our  supply  of  home  grown  food,  while  demand- 
ing the  immediate  suspension  of  the  Corn  Law  of  IS  l'i,  de- 
mauds  also  what  alone  will  make  that  suspension  available— 
the  adoption  of  every  measure  that  will  facilitate  the  import- 
ation of  corn  from  foreign  countries.  The  transfer  of  food 
from  the  granaries  of  the  world  to  the  bellies  of  our  popula- 
tion should  he  expedited  by  all  possible  means  aud  contriv- 
ances, and  every  impediment  and  obstacle  scrupulously  re- 
moved. 

This  is  no  time  for  paltering  policy,  evasive  tricks,  or  Peel 
temporising.  Scarcity  is  beginning  to  maki  its; If  ftlt  m 
this  portion  of  the  realm  ;  while  Ireland,  that  devoted  coun- 
try, is  strongly  menaced  with  all  the  calamities  gaunt  famine 
brings  in  its  train.  Now,  if  ever,  are  vigorous  measures 
called  for,  and  public  opinion  must  prick  the  sides  of  the 
Premier's  intent.  The  enactment  of  a  -Is.  duty  under  the 
prospects  before  us  would  be  a  monstrous  piece  of  cruelty, 
and  the  Order  in  Council  a  horrid  mockery;  and  if  it  were 
once  established  by  Government,  and  acknowledged  (as 
doubtless  it  would,  as  that  body  is  constituted  at  present) 
by  the  Legislature,  it  would  procrastinate  to  an  indefinite 
period  the  final  settlement  of  the  great  question.  The  voice 
of  the  country  must  ding  back  into  the  Premier's  ears  his  own 
grand  argument  agiunst  a  fixed  duty — that  it  never  can  he 
maintained  in  seasons  of  scarcity ;  and  warn  him  against 
its  adoption  at  the  present  time. 

It  ought  lobe  a  source  of  congratulation  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  that  Providence,  in  its  wise  designs,  has  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  that  patched  up  and  blundering 
piece  of  legislaiion,  hisCorn  Bill  of  1842.  Its  first  operation 
was  to  injure  the  farmers,  without  benefiting  the  community. 
The  bounteous  harvest  of  that  year,  aud  those  of  the  two 
yeais  succeeding — which  spread  plenty  over  the  land,  and 
gladdened  the  home  of  the  artisan  and  operative  with  abun- 
dant labour  and  generous  wages — were,  of  course,  indepen- 
dent of  its  enactment;  while,  in  assuming  the  power  of  es- 
tablishing a  minimum  price  of  wheat,  on  which  the  fanner's 
rent  was  founded,  but  which  exceeded  by  35  per  cent,  the 
price  he  got  for  it,  it  has  crippled  his  resources  and  wasted 
his  substance.  And  now  the  year  of  scarcity,  against  which 
it  was  to  guard  us  most  effectively,  has  arrived,  aud  finds  us 
totally  unprepared  to  meet  its  rigours.  The  new  sliding- 
scale  has  failed  in  every  one  of  its  objects  ;  it  has  impoverished 
the  farmer;  it  has  endangered,  is  still  endangering,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  country:  it  has  encouraged  the  gam- 
bler and  speculator  ;  and  now,  in  our  time  of  need,  has  esta- 
blished a  prohibitory  duty  of  lb's.  per  quarter.  Arguments, 
which  have  been  urged  over  aud  over  again  by  Corn  Low 
repealers,  are  now  substantiated  by  the  most  stubborn  and 
glaring  facts;  and  minds  which  would  not  open  themselves 
to  the  former  have  been  taken  unwilling  captives  by  the  lat- 
ter— to  what  end  is  not  yet  seen. 


(From  the  Kent  Herald.) 
***** 

The  great  point  then  is  not  to  open  the  ports — but  to  keep 
them  open,  to  "  set  our  backs  against  the  gates,"  as  Mr. 
Cobden  forcibly  expresses  it,  "  to  prevent  them  ever  being 
shut  again."  With  the  ports  permanently  open,  the  corn- 
growing  countries  would  cultivate  for  our  market,  commerce 
would  increase,  the  home  market  thrive  as  it  always  does 
when  commercial  activity  prevails,  and  the  people  would 
be  exempt  from  the  casualties  of  seasons,  and  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  the  vicissitudes  of  our  proverbially  fickle  climate. 
To  restrict  trade  is  manifestly  to  thwart  the  intentions  of 
Providence. 


(From  the  Vevonport  Independent.) 

An  adjourned  Cabinet  Council  has  been  held,  but  no  Order 
in  Council  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of  foreign  corn. 
When  it  was  reported  that  the  duty  was  about  to  be  sus- 
pended, a  very  general  impression  was  created  that  it  was 
news  "  too  good  to  be  true,"  and  so  we  fear  it  will  prove.  The 
step  is  too  wise  to  be  made  by  the  ministry  of  monopoly; 
the  measure  is  too  bold  for  Peel.  At  the  present  time  its 
value  would  la;  more  for  the  principle  it  would  establish,  than 
as  a  remedy  for  scarcity.  Other  nations  by  all  accounts  are 
as  short  in  their  supply  as  ourselves.  It  is  the  peculiar  feli- 
city of  the  sliding  scale  that  it  keeps  out  corn  when  other 
countries  have  it  to  sell,  and  ensures  our  having  none  when 
we  want  to  buy.  The  utmost  that  can  be  expected  is  a  re- 
duction ofthedutyon  American  grain,  such  as  Indian  corn, 
for  Irish  consumption,  and  even  tins  seems  doubtful. 

Kir  Robert  Peel  has  been  suffering  from  an  attack  of  gout, 
but  is  said  to  be  recovering.  We  (rust  his  health  will  soon 
he  perfectly  re-established,  for  the  crisis  will  require  all  the 


energy  that  can  be  found  in  the  Cabinet  to  meet  it.  The  dav 
of  Wellington  is  past,  aud  neither  Graham  nor  Stanley  is 
equal  to  a  great  emergency ;  in  a  case  in  which  he  can  coerce 
bis  own  party  there  is  much  to  be  expected  from  the  Pre- 
mier, but  nothing  when  his  party  can  coerce  him. 

(From  the  Western  Times.) 
The  hopes  which  were  formed  last  week  of  Cabinet  inter- 
ference with  the  baneful  sliding  scale,  have  proved  to  have 
been  most  painfully  fallacious.  The  Council  1ms  assembled 
three  times  at  the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  is  confined 
with  the  gout ;  the  deliberations  have  been  protracted,  for  the 
meetings  are  reported  to  have  lasted  several  hours,  but  of 
what  may  be  the  result  nothing  is  yet  known.  Whether  Sir 
Robert  Peel  will  suspend  the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale, 
which  won't  slide  at  the  very  time  he  wants  it,  by  opening 
the  ports  and  going  to  Parliament  for  a  hill  of  indemnity,  or 
whether  he  will  assemble  Parliament  instantly  and  ask  for  a 
legislative  enactment  on  the  subject,  was,  up  to  the  last  post, 
a  matter  of  uncertainty.  He  cannot  be  unconcerned  or  in- 
different at  the  condition  of  the  country,  or  the  prospect  of 
the  coming  winter  ;  bread  is  rising  to  a  famine  price,  and 
yet  such  is  the  effect  of  the  slidiug-scale  that  the  duty  does 
not  fidl  in  any  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
bread, for  a  great  quantity  of  the  wheat  which  is  brought  into 
the  market  cannot  be  made  into  bread  without  a  large  mix- 
ture of  valuable  wheat,  which  has  the  effect  of  keeping  down 
the  returns  of  prices,  and  consequently  keeping  up  the  amount 
of  duty.  Ireland,  which  depends  so  mainly  on  the  potato 
crop,  is  bordering  upon  a  state  of  absolute  famine,  and  the 
same  evil  threatens  England — aud  yet  the  minister  does 
nothing.  In  the  meantime  foreign  Governments,  more  alive 
to  the  awful  state  of  the  crisis,  have  promptly  invited  sup- 
plies of  food  for  their  people,  and  corn  actually  in  bond  on 
our  own  shores,  driven  away  by  the  sliding-scale,  bos  been 
taken  to  our  more  fortunate  neighbours.  The  minister,  tied 
up  by  his  pledges,  cannot  act — but  what  will  the  people  do  ? 
We  hope  they  will  assemble  in  every  town,  and,  by  strong 
memorials,  remonstrate  with,  and  quicken  on  the  hesitating 
steps  of  an  incompetent  Government.  We  trust  that  Exeter 
will  take  her  usual  post  in  the  van  in  a  crisis  like  this,  and 
that  some  vigorous  steps  will  he  immediately  adopted  to  fur- 
ther that  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  which  is  going  up 
from  other  places. 


(From  the  Ipswich  Express.) 

We  adhere  to  our  opinion,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  not,  by 
his  own  act,  put  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Corn  Laws  by  an 
Order  in  Council,  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament ;  un- 
less, indeed,  circumstances  should  render  such  a  course  ab- 
solutely irresistible. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  does  not  like  to  take  so  important  a  step 
without  the  justification  of  high  prices ;  and  the  moment 
wheat  obtains  a  famine  price,  the  duty  will  descend  to  one 
shilling  !  Sir  Robert  says  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  price 
of  food  to  call  for  such  a  desperate  measure  as  an  Order  in 
Council;  but  the  fear  is,  that  by  the  time  prices  attain  such 
a  height  as  to  cause  the  duty  to  slide  down  to  Is.  per  quarter, 
there  will  be  no  corn  left  for  us  to  purchase.  Now  or  never ; 
if  the  duty  were  now  .Is.  or  Is.  we  should  receive  a  tolerably 
large  supply  uf  food  ;  but  if  we  refuse  to  admit  it  at  the 
present  juncture,  the  probability  is,  that  a  few  weeks'  hence 
it  will  be  futile  to  lower  the  duty;  there  will  be  no  food  in 
the  market.  We  must  not  forget  that  for  some  months  past 
the  ports  of  Belgium  have  been  open,  and  that  exportation 
has  been  prohibited;  the  crops  have  partially  failed  in  several 
countries  on  the  Continent ;  ai  d  many  states  which  have 
heretofore  exported  grain  will  require  more  than  their  own 
growth  to  supply  their  wants. 

As  an  offset  to  this,  however,  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
w  heat  crops  in  Canada  have  been  peculiarly  abundant  this 
year,  and  large  supplies  can  be  drawn  from  that  colony.  The 
United  States  also  are  capable  of  supplying  us  to  almost  any 
extent  we  may  require  with  Indian  corn  or  maize,  next  to 
wheat  the  most  nutritious  kind  of  grain.  It  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  introduce  Indian  corn  into  general  consumption 
in  Ireland,  in  order  that  the  wretched  peasantry  should  no 
longer  be  exclusively  dependant  upon  potatoes.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  attention  has  recently  been  called,  by  the  Chamber  of 
of  Commerce,  Manchester,  to  the  utility  of  this  valuable 
esculent.  Lord  Heytesbury,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
is  actively  employed  in  disseminating  advice  relative  to  the 
preservation  of  the  potato-crop,  and  acquiring  accurate  in- 
formation respecting  the  amount  of  food  for  the  people.  We 
think  we  may  infer  from  the  liints  thrown  out  by  this  shrewd 
diplomatist,  that  Parliament  will  certainly  be  called  upon  to 
legislate  upon  this  subject.  The  recent  declarations  of  Cap- 
tain Rous,  Mr.  Escott,  Lord  Ashley,  and  Mr.  Justice  Cole- 
ridge, all  indicate  a  change  which  is  gradually  taking  place  in 
the  feelings  of  the  nation  on  the  subject  of  protective  duties. 
We  should  deceive  our  readers  if  we  affected  to  disbelieve 
the  words  of  Lord  Ashley,  "  Their  destiny  is  fixed."  Whe- 
ther we  shall  come  at  once  to  a  total  and  unconditional  re- 
peal, or  to  a  very  low  fixed  duty,  is  perhaps  uncertain ;  but 
we  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  beyond  all  doubt  and  question, 
that  the  present  Corn  Law  is  irrevocably  ruined.  Too  long 
has  the  great  food  question  been  made  a  party  cry — a  mere 
political  squabble.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  nation  that  it 
should  be  speedily  and  finally  settled.  We  trust  to  the  pro- 
vidence of  Cod  to  mitigate  the  perils  of  a  scarcity  of  food  ; 
but  should  want  come  upon  us,  should  our  provision  fail, 
and  the  horrors  of  famine  visit  any  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  hail  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  supplies  at  moderate  prices  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  of  November,  by  issuing  an  Order  in 
Council  for  opening  the  ports. 


(From  tin  Bristol  Gazette.) 
Although  each  succeeding  day's  advices  afford  the  most 
distressing  corroboratory  intelligence  of  the  spread  cf  the 
potato  murrain,  and  although  the  fact  is  pressed  strongly 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Executive  (particularly  in  Ireland) 
by  the  scientific  men  employed  by  themselves  to  investigate 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury,  the  Government  remains 
in  a  state  of  helpless  imbecility  and  inactivity,  apparently  be- 
wildered and  confounded  by  the  magnitude  of  the  impending 
calamity.  After  the  vacillation,  doubt,  and  timidity  dis- 
played during  tin-  past  week,  it  would  be  idle  for  the  public 
to  expect  decision  and  energy  at  the  hands  of  our  rulers. 
The  public,  then,  must  trust  to  their  own  exertions.  There 
is  an  old  proverb, "The  woman  who  hesitates  is  lost."  Tho 
truth  of  the  saying  is  equally  applicable  to  a  Cabinet.  Tho 
time  for  deliberation  is  past :  the  time  for  action  is  come.  To 
dally  further  with  a  catastrophe  of  so  frightful  a  character  as 
that  of  famine — famine,  too,  in  the  dark  inclement  season  of 
winter  —  is  worse  than  folly;  it  is  a  crime  of  the  deepest  die. 
We  have  received  letters  from  numerous  correspondents, 
pressing  the  mutter  on  the  immediate  attention  of  tho  Towu 
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Council  to  make  such  representations  as  may  spur  ministers 
to  exertions  Our  correspondents  nave  but  limited  means  of 
knowing,  till  our  publication  of  this  evening,  that  the  subject 
was  mooted  at  the  meeting  on  Monday.  They  will  see,  and 
seeing  will  not  be  surprised,  that  there  was  a  squeamish  de- 
licacy in  approaching  a  subject  which  appears  to  involve 
( though  iu  reality  it  does  not )  "  party"  or  "  political "  consi- 
derations ;  and  this  at  a  moment  when  all  the  energies  of 
partv,  or  rather  of  the  two  contending  factions  of  one  party, 
were  prepared  to  contest  for  the  baubles  of  oltice.  Whether 
the  motion  was  or  was  not  brought  on  judiciously  as  re- 
spects time  and  preparation  is  not  the  question.  This  is 
not  an  occasion  to  s'aud  on  points  of  punctilio  and  etiquette. 
Other  corporations  have  already  moved.  At  Gateshead,  so 
strong  was  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  case  felt,  that  the 
standing  orders  were  suspended,  and  a  memorial  petitioning 
for  throwing  open  the  ports,  unanimously  agreed  to.  At  New- 
castle, a  similar  affected  opposition  to  that  of  Bristol  was 
overborne,  and  the  petition  agreed  to.  Even  Sunderland, 
with  all  the  prestige  of  Mr.  Hudson's  return  fresh  upon  it, 
has  taken  the  same  course.  Other  places  also  are  rapidly 
moving.  Bristol,  which  ought  to  have  led,  must  now,  as 
usual,  follow ;  but  we  do  hope  it  will  follow  speedily.  Let 
there  be  a  special  meeting  called,  due  notice  given,  and  let 
the  discussion  take  place  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  not 
on  any  trumpery  points  of  precedence  or  party. 

(From  the  Norwich  Mercury.) 

The  current  of  the  national  thought  has  never  been 
directed  with  deeper  intensity,  nor  with  greater  anxiety  to 
any  one  subject,  than  it  has  been  towards  the  decision  of  the 
Cabinet  upon  opening  the  ports.  Of  course  iu  proportion  as 
the  decision  has  been  delayed,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
most  anxious  of  either  party  have  risen  above  temperate  or 
fallen  towards  zero.  In  the  meanwhile  the  moderates,  who 
after  all  are  the  barometers  regulating  and  directing  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community,  continue  in  the  steadfast  belief 
either  that  the  Cabinet  intend  to  await  the  result  of  further 
inquiries  before  they  decide  on  any  step,  or  that  it  has  deter- 
mined to  summon  Parliament  and  leave  the  decision  of  so 
important  a  question  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Council — 
while  those  who  take  the  higher  and  better  ground,  consider 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  ought  to  make  the  question  a  sine  qua 
non,  and  if  he  be  beaten,  either  dissolve  and  obtain  the  na- 
tional will  tlirough  an  election,  or  place  his  resignation  in 
the  hands  of  her  Majesty.  A  Minister  of  a  high  mind  would 
take  one  of  these  latter  courses.  It  would  be  the  very  acme 
of  madness  to  suppose  that  any  Minister,  however  in- 
clined to  uphold  his  own  plans,  however  strongly  wedded 
to  party  or  to  place — much  more  Sir  Robert  Peel,  would,  in 
the  present  admitted  state  of  the  national  food,  risk  the  dan- 
ger with  which  a  much  higber  price  would  threaten,  not  only 
England,  but  the  United  Kingdom.  Are  they,  who  in  the 
warmth  of  their  delight  at  the  non-appearance  of  the  antici- 
pated Order  iu  Council,  exclaimed,  "  He  dare  not  open  the 
ports" — are  they,  we  ask,  prepared  to  jeopardise  not  only 
that  present  manufacturing  prosperity,  in  whose  advantages 
they  have  largely  participated,  but  the  internal  peace  of  the 
entire  kingdom,  by  upholding  such  a  course  ?  It  is  in  vain 
to  exclaim,  "  Corn  is  not  yet  at  famine  price  " — "it  is  not 
more  than  remunerative."  The  question  is  not  whether  it 
be  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  but  whether,  with  an  ad- 
mitted under-average  crop  at  home — an  admitted  very  short 
crop,  if  not  worse  in  those  countries  from  whose  resources 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  draw  our  needful  supplies — 
with  the  daily  increasing  knowledge  of  the  almost  total  de- 
struction of  the  potato-crop,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  both  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  on  the  Continent,  with  the  addi- 
tional information  now  obtained  from  Sweden  and  other 
countries,  that  the  harvest  is  an  almost  total  failure,  delay  is 
not  hourly  adding  to  the  danger  ?  Would  these  gentlemen 
have  Government  wait,  with  stern  winter  fast  approaching, 
before  we  husband  those  resources  which  are  within  our 
grasp.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  a  few  more  or  a  few  less  shil- 
lings per  quarter  in  tbepocLets  of  the  landlord  or  the  farmer, 
but  whether  a  nation  is  or  is  not  to  be  placed  within  the 
very  verge  of  starvation.  It  is  not  whether  a  Corn  Law  or 
an  Anti-Corn  Law  party  is  to  be  in  the  ascendant — whether 
a  Peel,  a  Russell,  or  a  Richmond  is  to  be  Prime  Minister  of 
England — but  whether  the  national  welfare  and  the  national 
peace  is  to  be  hazarded  by  the  adhesion  to  a  plan  which  has 
failed  to  fulfil  its  object,  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  has 
hitherto  rendered  powerless  for  good,  but  which,  when  earth 
has  failed  in  her  customary  fertility,  threatens  to  add  to  the 
e\i;.  No  one  will  venture  to  deny,  that  any  present  danger 
of  an  excessive  importation  would  be  at  this  moment  in- 
curred by  a  Free  Trade  in  corn.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
the  universal  exclamation,  "Corn  cannot  be  cheap  this 
next  year."  Wherefore  then  the  justice  of  opposing  a  pro- 
posal which,  if  carried  oot  to  the  extent,  has  only  a  tendency 
to  prevent  a  fearful'  crisis,  not  even  to  create  a  sufficiency, 
but  to  avoid  a  famine  ? 

****** 

To  trifle  with  the  time  is,  if  not  to  add  to  the  danger,  at 
least  only  to  put  off  the  evil  day  until  too  lale  for  that  effec- 
tive succour  of  which  energetic  minds  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves. Carpe  diem  must  be  the  motto  of  the  Minister  who 
would  meet  such  an  emergency.  He  must  be  bo'd,  un- 
daunted, resolute.  Temporising  policy,  however  it  may  as 
yet  have  "  served  his  turn,"  will  not  avail  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
the  present  exigency.  That  the  state  of  the  nation  is  immi- 
nent, the  repeated,  long,  and  apparently  inconclusive  delibe- 
Jtbimp  pf  the  Cabinet  demonstrate.  We  fear  the  mighty  and 
commanding  m;nd  is  wanting  which,  while  it  meets  the  im- 
mediate danger,  will  adopt  for  English  and  Irish  industry 
the  path  which  leads  to  healthy  employment,  and  with  it  to 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  prosperity. 

No  measure  can  be  exclusively  applied  to  Ireland.  Any 
plfln  to  be  useful  must  be  general.  If  therefore  Sir  Robert 
Peel  cannot  overcome  the  reluctance  of  his  colleagues,  which 
rumour  asserts  to  be  the  Premier's  position,  the  course  is 
plain,  and  the  retention  of  his  present  power  depends  upon 
the  issue.  That  course  is  either  dissolution  or  resignation. 
There  is  no  middle  path  for  any  statesman,  who  iu  such  a 
crisis  would  desire  to  continue  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain. 


(From  the  Derby  Reporter.) 
***** 

Meanwhile,  the  alarm  in  Ireland  occasioned  by  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  bears  a  serious  aspect.  Meetings  have 
been  held,  and  deputations  have  waited  upon  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, but  nothing  satisfactory  has  yet  been  done  on  the 
part  of  Government.  Arc  ministers  bent  upon  trifling  with 
the  country  at  this  alarming  crisis  ?  We  fear,  indeed,  there 
is  reason  to  appTchend  that  they  have  no  intention  of  sus- 
pending the  Corn  Laws,  as  the  following  remarks  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  too  clearly  indicate :  . "  The  ininisteriaj 


'  organ,'  it  will  have  been  seen,  is  already  apologising,  by  an- 
ticipation, for  the  inaction  on  which  the  Government  would 
appear  to  have  resolved.  That  journal  of  yesterday  gives  us 
pretty  clearly  to  understand  that  the  sliding-scalc  is  to  work 
its  will  of  us.  Our  contemporary's  discoveries  that '  corn  '  is 
not  now  '  becoming  in  England  a  matter  of  great  anxiety' — 
that  'the  Corn  Law  of  1N43'  has  not  '  been  found  to  be 
either  inoperative  or  injurious' — that  there  is  no  particular 
connexion  between  corn  in  England  and  potatoes  in  Ire- 
laud  ;  and  that  Irish  cottiers  can  live  on  '  employment  and 
wages,'  without  troubling  the  English  food  market — how- 
ever amusing  in  the  abstract,  assume  a  very  serious  import- 
ance when  viewed  as  suggestive  of  the  Government  policy 
which  they  are  put  forward  as  justifying.  It  is  now  for  the 
merchants,  bankers,  railway  proprietors,  manufacturers, 
traders,  and  other  industrious  classes  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  consider  whether  they  are  satisfied  to  wait  and 
see  what  British  scarcity,  Irish  famine,  and  the  sliding-scale 
may  conjointly  bring  forth.  If  they  are  satisfied,  we  counsel 
them  to  speak  plainly,  strongly,  and  at  once." 


(From  the  Brighton  Guardian.) 
***** 

Let  the  Legislature  depend  upon  it,  as  that  master  cheat 
by  law-making  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  continually  says,  it  can- 
not meddle  with  this  subject  without  causing  mischief.  It 
has  done  mischief  by  its  former  meddling  ;  and  the  so-called 
benevolent  attempts  now  making  to  remedy  the  mischief  will 
only  add  to  it.  The  only  cure  is  for  the  Government  to  take 
its  rough  hand  from  the  delicate  machinery  of  the  supply  of 
food — more  delicate  than  the  work  of  any  watch-maker,  for 
it  is  not  made  by  mortal  hand.  Men  are  the  wheels  and 
pinions  on  which  and  by  which  it  works.  Far  less  mischief, 
therefore,  will  ensue  from  an  iustant  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws  than  from  the  proposed  suspension  of  their  horrible 
fix.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  made  a  Corn  Law  in  the  year 
1842,  with  all  the  light  of  the  age,  has  brought  the  people 
into  a  horrible  fix,  so  that  he  can  neither  continue  his  law, 
nor  alter  it,  without  causing  vast  misehief.  He  cannot  re- 
medy his  own  monstrous  iniquity.  This  is  a  lesson  which 
both  law-makers  and  people  ought  never  to  forget,  and  it 
ought  to  make  both  turn  away  with  scorn  and  indignation 
from  any  and  every  proposition  for  legislating  about  the  na- 
tional subsistence. 


(From  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Chronicle.) 
There  is  again  something  like  a  panic  in  the  money 
market — not  in  railway  shares  alone,  for  stock  investments 
of  all  kinds  are  affected — the  national  funds  as  well  as  joint- 
stock  shares.  The  causes  alleged  are  various,  but  the  most 
apparent  are  the  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  the  currency  will  be  contracted  by  an  immediate 
resort  to  Free  Trade,  and  large  exportations  of  gold  for 
grain.  There  is  perhaps  some  ground  for  this  apprehension, 
but  we  are  mistaken  if  there  is  not.  much  more  reason  to  fear 
the  effects  of  continued  restriction.  If  the  ports  are  not 
opened  promptly,  the  danger  of  a  derangement  of  the  cur- 
rency will  be  tremendously  augmented  ;  for  the  sliding-scale, 
after  it  has  prevented  imports  of  grain  when  they  might  be 
had  at  reasonable  prices,  must  slide  at  last  when  the  average 
mounts  to  the  famine  pitch.  The  importations  then,  though 
perhaps  too  scanty  to  supply  our  wauts,  will  be  very  effective 
in  draining  gold  out  of  the  country,  and  making  the  crisis 
more  severe  than  it  would  be  now. 


(From  the  Glasgow  Examiner.) 
Great  excitement  prevails  regarding  the  rumoured  opening 
of  the  ports  for  the  admission  of  foreign  grain.  No  fewer 
than  three  long  Cabinet  meetings  were  held  last  week  on  the 
subject ;  at  least  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  Council  sat 
on  that  question.  The  result  is  still  undivulged,  and  conjec- 
ture is  various  and  discrepant  on  the  subject.  No  one  will 
be  the  least,  surprised  should  the  results  of  the  meeting  be 
the  entire  removal  of  the  duty  for  a  limited,  period.  Sir 
Robert  has  influence  and  daring  to  accomplish  this,  and  he 
has  now  neither  party  nor  political  character  to  lose.  Under 
circumstances  less  urgent  the  ports  have  been  temporarily 
thrown  open,  and  we  believe  the  only  cause  of  hesitancy  at 
present  is  the  consciousness  that,  if  they  are  once  opened, 
public  opinion  will  prevent  them  from  ever  being  shut  again. 
Though  the  removal  of  duty  will  not  reduce  the  price  to  the 
extent  some  anticipated,  that  is  no  reason  for  the  perpetuity 
of  a  tax  false  in  principle,  and  destructive  in  practice  to 
the  happiness  of  millions.  Should  delay  take  place,  the 
credit  Sir  Robert  would  have  gained  by  an  immediate  and 
bold  step,  will  be  at  once  ascribed  to  an  urgent  necessity. 


(From  the  Glasgow  Argus.) 
***** 
It  is  the  great  question  of  the  opening  of  the  ports 
and  the  indecision  of  the  Ministry  that  have  combined 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Banks  to  put  a  check  upon 
the  enterprise  of  the  country,  and  to  fill  the  timid  with 
alarms  for  our  prospects  during  the  ensuing  winter.  Let 
hut  the  porli.  be  opened — let  us  but  know,  by  that,  act,  that 
all  hesitation  has  ceased  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
that  he  will  repeal  the  Com  Laws  in  the  ensuing  session  of 
Parliament — and  confidence  will  revive.  This  great  coun- 
try, left  to  its  own  energies  and  resources,  is  able  to  steer  a 
clear  course  through  difficulties  fifty-fold  greater  than  any 
that  menace  us  by  the  failure  of  the  potato-crop.  The  bank 
directors  have,  we  think,  done  well,  not  only  for  their  (own 
interests,  but  for  those  of  the  public;  and  though  a  check 
has  been  put  upon  speculation  for  a  time,  none  but  the  very 
timid  or  very  roguish  speculator  will  be  hurt  by  it.  Let  the 
timid  gain  courage,  and  hold  what  they  have  got,  and  no 
evil  will  accrue  to  them  ;  and  as  for  the  roguish,  (if  they  suf- 
fer, it  will  be  so  much  the  better  for  honest  men.  To  show 
how  absolutely  necessary  it  was  for  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  Scottish  banks  to  act  as  they  have  done,  and  that 
itis  ministerial  indecision  and  the  Corn  Law  question  which 
have  caused  the  depression  in  the  funds,  we  borrow  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Friday. 

(From  the  Dundee  Advertiser.) 
We  have  yet  nothing  stronger  than  conjecture  regarding 
the  deliberations  or  intentions  of  the  Cabinet  concerning 
the  state  of  the  country  and  the  Corn  Law.  Although  every 
day's  delay  adds  to  the  evil,  and  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
Prime  Minister;  yet  day  after  day  is  ;the  only  measure 
delayed  by  which  there  is  any  chance  of  u  great  threatened 
calamity  being  mitigated.  We  would  have  thought  that 
the  past  would  have  established  sufficient  responsibility 
without  its  being  increased  by  that  of  the  future  ;  and  that 
there  would  have  been  safety  to  the  minister  as  well  as 
satisfaction  to  the  country  generally  iu  the  suspension 
of  a  law,  which  at  no  time  could  be  so  naturally  and  so 
gracefully  effected  as  at  the  present.    But  un  to  thin  time 


the  minister  has  refused  to  speak.  He  acknowledges  the  re- 
ceipt of  memorials  from  all  quarters,  iu  the  shortest  possible 
terms,  but  by  no  phrase  or  word  does  he  deign  to  signify 
his  opinion  of  them.  It  is  suggested  that  he  has  his 
difficulties,  and  that  they  are  of  no  trilling  nature.  Political 
connexions  of  many  years'  standing  are  threatened  to  be 
dissolved ;  and  it  requires  no  little  decision  of  character  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  their  instant  dissolution.  De- 
cision iti  certainly  not  the  characteristic  of  the  Premier's 
mind ;  and  we  con  easily  understand  his  wish  to  stave  off, 
as  long  as  he  can,  the  hour  of  disruption  among  his  col- 
leagues:  but  he  has  hail  time  to  consider  all  consequence  , 
— to  estimate  his  own  risk  and  that  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  he  has  not  made  up  his  mind.  Tho 
people  await  his  decision  quietly  and  confidently.  1  [owevi  I 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  may  act  with  regard  to  one 
another,  there  is  but  one  measure  which  will  be  accepted  of 
by  the  country. 


(From  the  Stirling  Observer.) 
We  had  fondly  hoped  to  have  been  able  this  week  to  an- 
nounce the  opening  of  the  ports  for  the  admission  of  foreign 
corn,  free  of  duty,  as  the  Cabinet  Council  was  to  meet  on 
Friday  last  for  this  purpose;  they  did  meet,  but  broke  op 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  The  Standard  an- 
nounced on  Saturday  morning  that  tho  Council  would  meet 
again  that  night,  which  they  did;  but  it  was  quite  us  futile 
as  that  on  Friday ;  the  morning  papers  of  Monday  contain 
no  account  of  anything  that  was  done.  The  Council  was 
to  meet  again  on  Monday  ;  but  of  this  we  have  heard  nothing; 
and  thus  the  fond  anticipations  of  the  whole  nation,  excited 
to  the  keenest  intensity,  are  trifled  with  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  child's  play  they  were  debating  about,  and  not  the  very  life 
of  the  community,  particularly  in  Ireland.  But  our  space 
forbids  comments.  We  have  no  expectation  that  opening 
the  ports  will  lower  the  price  of  provisions,  as  so  little  can  be 
got  from  the  Continent,  there  being  a  scarcity  there  as  well 
as  here ;  and  so  we  have  nowhere  to  look  for  assistance  but 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  former  of  which  will  be 
frozen  up  before  much  can  be  got.  One  good  thing  will  be 
effected,  however — the  very  idea  that  the  ports  are  open,  and 
that  English  enterprise,  industry,  and  capital  are  in  the 
market  of  the  world  for  food,  will  keep  prices  down,  and  at 
all  events  prevent  them  fiom  rising  so  high  as  present  ap- 
pearances would  indicate. 


(From  the  Ayr  Advertiser.) 
The  all-engrossing  topic  of  conversation  and  inquiry  now 
has  reference  to  the  intentions  of  the  Ministry  on  the  sub- 
ject of  opening  the  ports  for  the  admission  of  com.  The 
food  of  the  people  has  fallen  short.  The  usual  supply  which 
our  soil  affords  has  received  one  of  those  checks  which  his- 
tory teaches  us  have,  in  all  ages,  now  and  then  thrown 
nations  into  difficulties,  and  where  the  arrangements  of  tho 
State  were  defective,  have  brought  down  upon  them  the  ler- 
rible  destruction  of  famine.  Amongst  savages  a  failure  of 
the  usual  sources  of  food  mows  down  whole  tribes,  and 
even  whole  nations,  in  one  year.  As  the  aboriginal  man 
rises  in  the  scale  of  improvement,  we  see  his  sources  of  sus- 
tenance become  more  certain,  and  less  dependant  upon  the 
accidental  changes  of  season  or  climate.  It  is  the  triumph 
of  civilisation  to  secure  for  every  citizen  a  plenteous  supply 
of  all  the  requisites  of  life,  in  food,  clothing,  and  abode  ;  and 
until  that  supply  is  perfect  and  continual,  the  arrangements 
of  the  country  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  achieved  the 
point  which  an  enlightened  people  should  not  rest  till  they 
secure. 

Our  time  of  trial  has  come.  We  are  in  the  condition 
which  has  often  afflicted  this  and  other  countries  before,  but 
we  are  a  thousand  years  in  advance  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  a 
partial  failure  of  the  food  of  the  country  is  not  likely  to  de- 
stroy half  the  population.  Yet  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
and  the  insufficient  supply  of  our  corn  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency, already  threatens  to  cast  millions — aye  millions — of 
our  countrymen  upon  the  brink,  if  not  into" the  agonies,  of 
starvation,  and  what  is  the  moral  of  this  fearful  fact  ?  It 
teaches  us  that  our  civilisation,  if  great,  is  far  from  complete. 
It  proves  there  is  "  something  rotten  in  the  State  of  Den- 
mark." It  calls  with  a  loud  voice  for  national  attention,  and 
the  nation  should  not  be  satisfied  until  the  mischief  is 
probed  to  its  source,  and  until  every  human  effort  is  made  to 
lift  a  rich  and  populous,  and  powerful  country  like  Great 
Britain,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  lift  it,  beyond  the 
reach  of  famine. 

Can  there  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
such  an  attempt  ?  Certainly  not.  The  means  of  effecting 
it,  therefore,  become  the  question.  Throw  another  glance 
over  the  world.  See  the  wide-spread  fields  that  supply  the 
ships  of  the  Baltic — see  the  boundless  prairies  that  iuvito 
cultivation  in  America.  In  those  two  directions  alone,  be- 
hold a  food  factory  for  treble  the  whole  present  population 
of  Europe.  If  this  be  doubted,  take  figures,  and  be  con- 
vinced that  we  have  only  to  adopt  our  laws  to  the  necessities 
of  our  position  to  ensure  a  constant,  cheap,  and  ample  extra 
supply  of  grain.  Let  capital,  industry,  and  chemistry  in- 
crease our  home  supplies  as  much  as  possible.  The  more 
we  grow  in  our  own  fields  the  better ;  but,  as  our  population 
has  outgrown  our  present  internal  supply,  should  we  not  ob- 
tain what  we  must  purchase  as  cheaply  and  plentifully  as 
possible  ?  That  is  the  question  which  agitated  the  Cabinet 
Council  held  on  Friday  last.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  the  gonr, 
and  the  ministers  met  at  his  house  in  Spring-gardens,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  a  great  objection  to  Free  Trade, 
and  so  nothing  came  out  of  the  meeting.  The  decision  was 
postponed.  The  papers  have  been  full  of  rumours,  tho 
favourite  one  being  that  a  fixed  duty  of  -Is.  is  the  favourire 
plan  of  the  Premier,  and  that  the  ports  ore  to  be  open  at  this 
duty  for  six  months.  We  shall  see  what  comes  of  it ;  but  it  is 
now  unhappily  notorious  that  the  corn  supply  of  Europe  and 
America  is  scanty,  and,  as  they  do  not  grow  a  supply  lor  open 
ports  in  England,  the  prices  are  likely  to  be  high  everywhere. 
Groin  is  wonted  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  both  those 
countries  have  beem  importing  free  of  duty  for  some  time 
past ;  Canada  has  little  in  store,  and  that  store  is  said  to  have 
been  bought  up  upon  the  chance  of  a  scarcity.  If,  therefore, 
the  Ministry,  with  a  starving  population,  agree  to  open  the 
ports,  and  to  those  ports  only  high-priced  food  should  come, 
it  will  but  be  one  other  melancholy  proof  of  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  not  adapting  our  laws  to  our  real  condition — 
not  allowing  the  corn  countries  of  the  world  to  feed  tho 
manufacturing  population  of  Great  Britain. 


(Fnrm  the  Fife  Herald.) 
The  practical  answer  to  the  question — What]  will  Sir 
Robert  Peel  do  under  these  circumstances  ?  is  meanwhile 
waited  for  with  "  profound  and  brent  bless  interest."  The  re- 
sult of  the  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  ports  will  be  opened,  are  creating  as 
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much  anxiety  as  if  on  the  issue  were  suspended  the  question 
of  peace  or  war.  It  is  confidently  believed  by  many  of  the 
thorough  Free  Traders — who,  by  fine-by,  are  willing  to  giye 
the  Prime  Minister  at  least  as  much  credit  as  he  deserves  for 
good  intentions — that  he  will  see  his  duty,  under  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  country,  to  act  a  decisive  and  liberal  part.  Various 
guesses  arc  afloat  as  to  what  he  will  do.  Some  parties  opine 
that  he  will  order  the  ports  to  be  immediately  opened,  and 
that  grain  will  be  admitted  duty  free;  others,  that  he  will 
agree  in  the  meantime  to  a  small  fixed  duty  ;  while  some 
think  it  probable,  that  to  avoid  talcing  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  such  a  measure  as  the  state  of  the  country 
would  seem  to  demand,  he  will  order  an  early  meeting  of 
Parliament  to  take  up  the  question.  Whichever  of  these 
assumptions  is  the  true  one  must  soon  transpire ;  and  the 
anxiety  on  the  matter  -will  then  be  set  at  rest. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  colleagues  are  watching  with  intense  concern  the 
current  of  public  opinion  on  this  question  ;  and  though  we 
are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  predict  the  certainty  that  Ministers 
w  ill  act  upon  a  preponderance  of  this  opinion,  yet  we  are  not 
without  hope  that  the  issue  may  be  favourable  to  our  wishes, 
and  that  all  duty  on  grain  will  he  abolished.  Let  us  at  the 
least  believe  so.  The  eloquent  and  stirring  speeches  deli- 
vered at  the  Free  Trade  Ihdl,  Manchester,  by  Mr.  Cobden 
and  others,  are  admirably  fitted  to  inspire  the  Premier  with  a 
confident  reliance  on  the  support  of  the  country,  even  if  he 
should  have  to  encounter  the  heartless  opposition  and  dis- 
affection of  the  less  intelligent  and  less  principled  portion  of 
his  own  friends. 

That  the  Premier  will  consent  to  enforce  a  fixed  duty  of 
4s.,  2s.,  or  Is.  on  corn,  there  is  not  the  least  ground  to  sur- 
mise, lie  has  all  along  strenuously  opposed  a  fixed  duty; 
and  from  his  public  acts  and  speeches,  it  is  clear  that  of  the 
two  he  has  a  decided  preference  for  the  Free  Trade  prin- 
ciple. Then  is  there  any  danger  that  he  will  go  "  botching 
and  patching"  the  sliding-scale  again— that  he  will  "  higgle 
and  haggle"  and  "  go  tinkering"  after  his  old  habits?  We 
should  hope  not.  The  sliding-scale  is  highly  unpopular;  and 
though  that  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  condemn  it,  yet  it  is 
proved  to  be  baneful  in  its  effects,  and  as  such  must  be  aban- 
doned. Agitation  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  however,  must 
by  all  means  be  kept  up.  Now  is  the  time  to  strike  a  deci- 
sive blow  for  sound  principle.  If  allowed  to  pass  by  unim 
proved,  such  an  opportunity  may  not  soon  occur  again.  If 
it  should  not  be  determined  by  the  Privy  Council  to  open  the 
ports,  it  is  requisite  that  such  representations  of  the  necessity 
of  this  measure  should  be  forwarded  as  cannot  with  safety  be 
resisted.  F.ven  if  the  duty  on  grain  should  in  the  meantime 
he  suspended,  it  is  necessary  to  set  vigorously  to  work  in 
order  to  prevent  its  re-imposition.  The  door  of  Free  Trade 
once  fairly  opened,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  people  if  it  be 
not  kept  open  in  all  time  coming  ;  and  to  effect  this  cud,  it 
is  manifestly  necessary  that  a  strong  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  all  intelligent  men  should  he  made  on  the  subject. 


(From  the  Scotch  Reformers'  Gazette. ,) 
Three  Cabinet  Councils  have  been  held,  at  which  no 
doubt  the  question  as  to  the  opening  of  the  ports  has  been 
gravely  discussed.  One  of  these  Councils  was  summoned 
on  Sunday  last,  for  Monday,  which  circumstance  of  itself 
almost  makes  it  obvious  to  the  country  that  the  Premier  con- 
eiders  this  as  a  question  of  necessity  and  mercy. 

We  rather  suspect  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  now  encom- 
passed with  difficulties  for  the  first  time  by  some  of  his  own 
colleagues.  Another  Cabinet  Council  (being  the  fourth)  was 
summoned  for  Thursday ;  and  probably  its  decision  is  dis- 
closed by  this  time  in  Loudon,  oud  we  may  have  it  in  our 
second  edition. 

'  As  hits  been  well  observed,  we  hope  that  the  Premier,  like 
Oliver  Twist,  will  at  last  "pluck  up  a  spirit,"  and  without 
heeding  the  deprecation  of  timidity  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
remonstrance  of  interested  selfishness  on  the  other,  meet 
with  firmness  and  courage  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  and 
immediately  and  decisively  adopt  full  measures  for  averting 
the  calamity  which  impends  over  us  from  the  conjunction  of 
an  injurious  policy  with  hostile  skies.  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
the  course  of  last  session,  urged  on  the  Premier  with  much 
earnestness  and  force  of  argument  the  propriety  of  consider  - 
ing the  Corn  Laws,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  low 
fixed  duty  on  the  foreign  product.  The  time  was  particu- 
larly favourable  for  the  discussion  of  the  subjeet.  Prospe- 
rity and  tranquillity  reigned  throughout  the  country.  Heaven 
had  blessed  our  store,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  were 
cheap  and  easy.  The  noble  lord  warned  his  hearers  that 
clicn  was  the  suitable  time  to  make  provision  against  the  day 
of  adversity  by  amending  laws  which  nature,  and  reason,  and 
humanity  unite  to  condemn,  because  they  restrict  and  dimi- 
nish the  supply  of  the  first  necessary  of  life,  obstruct  the  pro- 
fitable pursuit  of  trade  and  commerce,  foster  ill-feeling  be- 
tween neighbouring  states,  and  tend  to  controvert  the  bene- 
volent design  of  Providence,  that  the  scarcity  of  one  country 
should  be  relieved  from  the  abundance  of  another.  The 
monition  was  slighted — the  Ministry  refused  to  consider  the 
Corn  Law.  Now  it  is  forced  on  their  consideration  by  the 
dire  necessity  of  the  strait  to  which  it  has  reduced  us — a  re- 
sult which  had  been  all  along  foreseen  by  wiser  statesmen. 
From  this  we  can  only  now  be  extricated  by  a  prompt  and 
vigorous  coup,  and  what  should  have  been  the  work  of  reflec- 
tion must  now  be  done  out  of  hand.  Had  measures  been 
taken  last  session  for  the  admission  of  foreign  corn,  free  or 
at  a  low  fixed  duty,  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have  escaped  a 
difficulty  perhaps  worse  than  Ireland,  and  the  public  mind 
would  have  been  spared  the  alarm  and  excitement  which  the 
prospect  of  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  food  for  the  people 
Las  created  in  all  classes. 

We  trust  that  these  may  be  speedily  allayed  by  the  only 
reparation  it  is  now  possible  to  make,  for  opportunities  neg- 
lected and  warnings  unheeded,  that  the  ports  may  he  imme- 
diately opened  for  the  relief  of  our  impending  necessities;  and 
one  thing  more,  let  us  take  care,  having  got  them  once 
opened,  to  put  our  backs  resolutely  aguiust  them,  so  that 
they  may  never  be  closed  again. 


(From  the  Kelso  Chronicle.) 
The  country  is  at  present  watching  the  course  of  public 
events  with  nervous  anxiety.  They  see  that  in  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  anil  the  high  price  of  (torn,  an  opportunity  is 
iilfordcd  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  carrying  out  in  reference  to 
tin-  1'rovi  ion  Laws  that  policy  which  the  Whigs  announced, 
and  he  himself  ha*  so  fur  at  least  adopted  on  commercial 
quest  ions.  Starvation  threatens  our  sister  island,  and  bread 
bids  fair  in  this  country  to  reach  a  price  which  will  be  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  poor  to  pay.  The  Premier,  it  is 
rationally  assumed,  must  yield  to  the  public  voice  and  wants 
bj  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  Corn  haws;  and  the  people 
have  resolved  that  such  relaxation  shall  be  permanent — that 
udustry  Khali  no  longer  be  shackled  and  bound  up  in  swad- 


dling-clothes, but  send  round  the  globe  the  results  of  their 
toil  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  thousands,  who  will  in  return 
supply  our  necessities,  and  provide  us  with  the  luxurious 
bounties  of  nature ;  in  short,  that  we  shall  henceforth  he 
permitted  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
markets  we  can  find. 

The  meeting  of  the  League  at  Manchester  last  week  came 
most  opportunely ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  have  memorialised  her  Majesty 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws,  iu  consequence 
of  the  distress  at  present  existing  in  the  country.  Nor  are 
other  parts  of  Scotland  and  England  apathetic.  We  trust 
that  our  own  neighbourhood  will  take  part  in  such  a  trying 
crisis.  If  any  feci  disinclined  to  bestir  themselves  from  per- 
sonal interest,  they  will  surely  be  alive  to  the  gaunt  spectre 
of  misery,  starvation,  and  even  death,  that  may  be  the  por- 
tion of  millions  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  Ireland. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  simple  and  natural.  Open 
wide  the  ports,  and  admit  the  bread  of  the  whole  world  to 
feed  the  people  !  "  That,"  said  Mr.  Cobden,  at  Manchester, 
"  is  the  obvious  and  natural  remedy  ;  that  is  the  remedy 
which  an  unenlightened  despot  would  at  once  fly  to.  Wit- 
ness Russia,  witness  Prussia,  witness  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Belgium  ;  these  Governments  have  not  waited,  but  when 
then-  people  have  been  threatened  with  want  they  have  at 
once  thrown  open  their  ports,  and  in  some  cases  stopped  ex- 
portation, in  order  to  Supply  their  people  with  abundance  of 
the  first  necessaries  of  life.  Why  has  not  our  Government 
takeu  a  similar  course  ?  Why  have  they  waited  to  learn 
Christianity  from  the  Turk,  or  humanity  from  the  Russian  ? 
Is  it  because  our  Government  is  Lss  merciful  than  that  of  the 
Mahometan  Sultan?  Is  it  that  our  boasted  constitutional 
power  is  less  humane  than  that  of  the  despot  of  Russia"  ? 

(From  the  Kilmarnock  Herald.) 

The  English  agricultural  mind  has  been  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  perturbation  for  the  hist  ten  days — and  no  wonder. 
The  fact  that  they  were  in  hourly  expectation  of  learning 
that  the  very  ministry  who  were  raised  to  power  specially  to 
uphold  the  Corn  Laws,  had  swept  away  the  whole  system  at 
one  blow,  renders  it  no  wonder  that  the  "  agricultural  party" 
should  be  somewhat  dumfoundcred  and  enraged.  The  shock, 
however,  is  so  sudden  and  so  severe  as  apparently  to  deprive 
them  of  the  power  of  resistance  or  even  of  utterance.  The 
"  Protection  Societies,"  which  were  to  "  unmake  "  the  Peel 
Ministry,  and  annihilate  the  League,  are  mum  as  mice.  A 
few  of  what  were  once  the  agricultural  leaders  believe,  or  pre- 
tend to  believe,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  no  such  wicked  in- 
tention as  everybody  imputes  to  him,  and  are  still  content  to 
feed  upon  his  promises. 

"  Alas  !  unmindful  of  their  doom, 
The  silly  victims  play, 
No  thought  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 
No  cares  beyond  to-day." 

All  those,  however,  having  ordinary  shrewdness  or  com- 
mon honesty,  see  things  in  a  different  light,  and  hold  a  dif- 
ferent language.  There  is  excellent  sense  and  truth  in  the 
following  lamentations  in  the  Marl;  Lane  Express,  a  per- 
tinacious protectionist  and  "farmers  friend  :  " 

"  We  doubt  not  that  the  fate  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  sealed 
and  certain.  It  may  be  postpone  d  till  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  responsibility.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  a  man  of  plausibilities,  and  likes  to  have  a 
majority  of  his  supporters  at  his  back  ;  who,  being  returned 
apparently  by  the  people,  and  especially  by  the  farmers  iu 
their  unsuspecting  confidence,  can  help'  to'bear  the  burden 
of  his  derelictions.  No  doubt  the  repeal  will  be  asked  for  as 
a  temporary  expedient,  like  the  income-tax  ;  but,  when  once 
granted,  it  will  be  as  permanent.  If  the  ports  are  ever 
opened  by  law,  free  of  duty,  they  will  never  be  shut  again. 
No  more  protection  will  ever  be  given.  The  farce  will  he  at 
an  end,  though  not  the  tragedy.  The  high  rents  have  been 
obtained  under  the  pretext  of  protection,  and  they  will  be 
continued  when  that  pretext  is  given  up.  To  be  sure,  this 
has  a  queer  aspect,  and  may  be  called  by  an- awkward  name, 
something  like  "  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences  ;  " 
but  what  will  the  Legislature  cure  for  that  ?  They  have  effected 
their  objects.  Rents  are  secured,  aud  Government  influence 
in  the  hands  of  their  very  {rood  Mends.  As  to  tenant  farmers, 
who  cares  for  them  ?  They  may  bark  ;  they  cannot  bite. 
They  have  placed  this  very  Ministry  in  office  ;  they  have  re- 
turned as  their  representatives  the  very  men  who  are  crea- 
tures of  this  Ministry,  and  who  prefer  party  infinitely  beyond 
consistency  or  the  public  good.  What,  therefore,  can  the 
tenant  formers  do  ?  Nothing. 

"  Protection  is  gone  for  ever ;  the  Corn  Laws  are  doomed. 
Those  laws  have  done  their  work  of  deception  ;  the  farmer 
pays  double,  treble,  quadruple  his  former  rents.  Thepeasants 
have  been  deprived  of  their  rights  of  common  and  pasture. 
The  wages  of  labour  have  been  squeezed  to  the  lowest 
point.  All  the  objects  of  the  law-makers  have  been  carried 
out — why  continue  the  "  bubble  "  or  the  "  trickery  "  any 
longer?  The  political  Pecksniff  may  gain  credit  by  becom- 
ing suddenly  compasionate  to  the  poor  Irish,  deprived  of 
their  potatoes.  He  may  give  up  his  sliding-scale,  and  all 
protection  along  with  it,  as  a  great  sacrifice  of  a  favourite 
system.  Fie  will  take  credit,  doubtless,  for  it,  as  well  as  for 
repeal ;  nothing  comes  amiss  to  the  Joseph  Surface  of  our 
times.  Protection  gets  him  power,  and  the  sacrifice  of  it 
keeps  him  in  power.  He  is  equally  prepared  for  both.  The 
leader  of  the  'farmers'  friends'  to-day,  the  advocate  of  Free 
Trade  to-morrow ;  consistent  to  nothing,  he  makes  use  of 
everything.  We  shall  speedily  hove  the  changes  rung  upon 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  poor  Irish,  as  we  formerly 
had  upon  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  poor  farmers.  The 
same  solemnity,  the  same  sincerity." 

All  this  is  welcome,  though  it  has  been  long  of  coming. 
Do  not  those  who  swear  by  such  papers  as  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  remember  that,  all  along  the  Free  Traders  have 
been  telling  the  farmers  that  the  only  objects  aud  the  effects 
of  the  Corn  Laws  were  those  very  two  things  announced  in 
the  above  extinct— the  raising  of  rents  and  the  lowering  of 
wages  ?  And  when  this  is  confessed  by  their  own  organ  as 
the  only  result  of  the  doomed  and  departing  Corn  Law,  Why, 
iu  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  the  farmers  be  called 
on  to  lament  the  blessing  of  its  abolition  or  attempt  the  im- 
possibility of  its  restoration  ? 

(From  the  Scotsman.) 
We  are  still  without  the  slightest  information  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Ministry  regarding  the  Corn  Laws  and  the 
threatened  dearth.  The  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  Friday 
was  of  long  duration,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  next 
day,  which  lasted  for  the  unusual  period  of  four  hours  and  a 
half.  Nothing  whatever  has  transpired  as  to  the  proceedings 
at  these  meetings,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  any  decision  has 
been  come  to,  it  would,  before  this  time,  have  been  announced 
in  suing  form  more  or  less  authoritative.   On  Sunday,  sum- 


monses were  issued  for  another  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on 
Monday  afternoon,  the  result  of  which,  if  any  transpired, 
cannot  reach  us  in  time  for  to  day's  paper.  When  the  next 
post  may  bring  the  result,  speculation  is  vain,  nor  indeed 
has  anything  transpired  affording  data  for  conjecture.  It 
may,  however,  be  considered  certain  that  the  subject  regard- 
ing which  the  Cabinet  have  been  summoned,  and  which  has 
afforded  them  employment  during  their  three  sittings,  is  the 
question  of  meeting  the  impending  national  scarcity  by  a 
suspension  of  the  Corn  Laws.  There  is  no  other  known 
question  that  can  he  imagined  to  require  such  urgent  atten- 
tion, and  the  fact  of  all  the  London  press — Tory  and  Liberol 
— assuming  day  after  day,  without  contradiction,  that  such 
is  the  matter  under  deliberation,  is  of  itself  sufficient  evidence. 
It  may  also  be  inferred,  though  not  on  such  clear  grounds, 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  is  the  cause  of  their  lengthened  deliberations  and 
repeated  adjournments.  At  the  meetings  both  of  Friday  and 
Saturday,  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  present,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  insignificant,  so  that 
a  desire  to  postpone  decision  till  the  opinions  of  the  absent 
were  obtained,  could  not  be  the  cause  of  the  delay.  Neither 
is  the  conjecture  probable  that  the  delay  is  made  in  order  to 
obtain  further  information  regarding  the  state  of  the  potato 
crop  and  the  supply  of  food,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible 
that  anything  like  lull  or  decisive  information  could  be  pro- 
cured on  Saturday,  if  it  could  not  he  procured  on  Friday. 
The  most  feasible  conjecture,  therefore,  that  can  yet  be 
formed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  long  deliberations  and  the 
adjournments  from  day  to  day,  is,  that  there  are  dissen- 
sions in  the  Cabinet  as  to  a  question  which  is  not  only 
of  the  highest  importance,  but  the  settlement  of  which 
hardly  admits  of  a  day's  delay. 


(From  the  Dumfries  Advertiser.') 
This  is  hardly  the  time  to  discuss  the  theory  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  The  present  crisis  calls  upon  us  to  determine  not 
whether  they  should,  but  whether  they  can  exist.  Stern 
necessity  threatens  to  step  in  and  cut  short  all  argument. 
The  frantic  cry  of  millions  in  want  may  soon  drown  the 
voices  that  still  speak  of  protective  duties.  To  this  com- 
plexion  the  question  of  the  Corn  Law  will  probably  soon 
come,  as  we  always  thought  it  would  come  at  last.  If  not 
given  np  as  a  mischief  and  a  wrong,  it  must  be  surrendered 
as  an  impossibility.  So  difficult,  so  impossible,  in  the  end, 
is  it  to  withstand  those  great  natural  laws  which  God  hath 
given  to  regulate  supply  aud  demand  in  the  articles  of 
human  food. 

In  writing  this,  we  cherish  no  hostility  to  the  great 
agricultural  interest  of  this  country,  in  many  respects  the 
most  precious  and  important  of  all.  That  interest  would 
have  been  in  a  more  flourishing  state  had  no  Corn  Law  ever 
existed;  and  it  will  flourish  more  than  ever  it  has  doue 
when  the  Corn  Law  shall  he  no  more.  Fixed  and  regular, 
not  high  and  fluctuating,  prices  are  what  the  British  farmer 
requires  to  enable  him  to  calculate  the  proper  rent,  and 
derive  a  permanent  profit  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
And  as  to  foreign  competition,  there  is  a  science  and  an 
enterprise  ready  now  to  be  infused  into  agriculture,  were 
the  Corn  Law  only  settled,  which  would  enable  him  to  set 
all  such  competition  at  defiance.  A  lowering  of  prices  also 
would  lead  to  an  increased  consumption  and  a  brisk  demand, 
which  could  not  fail  to  stimulate  his  energies,  and  remunerate 
him  for  all  new  improvements  of  the  soil.  This  is  what 
fanners  generally  are  now  beginning  to  feel,  and  they  are 
already  as  a  body  more  than  half  resigned  to  the  abolition  of 
a  law  made  to  protect,  but  operating  only  to  tantalize  aud 
distract  them. 

Landlords,  we  are  aware,  especially  those  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  dread  the  alteration  of  o  system  which  keeps 
up,  as  they  think,  their  present  rent-roll.  Their  fears  even  if 
to  some  extent  well-founded,  can  only  entitle  them  to  our 
pity,  mingled  with  some  degree  of  blame.  Such  apprehen- 
sions cannot  be  allowed  to  influence  our  opinions  on  a  great 
public  question,  involving  principles  of  the  first  importance, 
and  affecting  the  most  urgent  interests  of  the  people  of 
these  realms.  Let  the  proprietors  of  laud  only  act  as  be- 
comes them  on  such  an  emergency,  as  wise  and  l<rave  men 
preparing  for  a  storm  which  may  try,  but  need  not  over- 
power their  energies,  and  their  interests  will  not  eventually 
suffer :  they  will  he  delivered  from  much  fear,  and  much 
odium  ;  and  they  will  benefit  themselves  and  the  public,  by 
adding  to  the  food  of  the  country. 


Newcastle-ox-Tyne,  Nov.  10. — The  council  of  this 
borough,  at  then-  meeting  to-day,  had  their  attention  called 
to  the  apprehended  scarcity  of  food  in  this  country  by  Sir 
John  Fife,  who  moved  the  suspension  of  the  standing  orders 
of  the  body,  to  allow  the  adoption  of  a  memorial  to  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  subject.  The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and, 
after  an  animated  discussion,  the  council  adopted  the  follow- 
ing memorial  by  a  large  majority: — 
"  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Hep.  Majesty's  Treasury. 

"  The  Memorial  of  the  Council  of  the  Borough  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 

"  Showeth — That,  with  the  prospect  of  distress  amongst 
the  humbler  classes  of  society  iu  the  United  Kingdom,  more 
especially  in  Ireland,  from  the  result  of  the  late  harvest,  your 
memorialists  are  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  openiug  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  free  importation  of 
grain. 

"  Your  memorialists,  therefore,  entreat  your  lordships  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  opening  the  ports." 

The  Gateshead  council  also  met  to-day,  and  adopted  a 
similar  memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 


Sunderland,  Tuesday,  Nov.  11. — Yesterday  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  corporation  of  this  borough  was  held  at 
tho  police  court.  There  was  an  unusually  numerous  attend- 
ance. After  electing  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  solicitor,  mayor  for 
the  ensuing  year,  aud  transacting  other  business, 

Mr.  R.  French  called  the  attention  of  the  council  to  the 
desirability  of  presenting  a  memorial  to  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, requesting  them  to  issue  an  order  in  council,  au- 
thorising the  free  importation  of  graiu  and  other  provisions. 
(Applause.)  This  was  a  duty  which  they  owed  to  themselves, 
to  the  town,  and  the  community  at  large,  for  the  deficiency 
of  the  late  harvest,  and  the  disease  in  the  potato  crop 
rendered  such  a  step  essentially  necessary  for  the  continued 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  country.  He  therefore  moved  that 
such  a  memorial  bo  forthwith  prepared  by  the  town-clerk, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Government. 

Alderman  Greoory  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Moody,  Alderman  Brown,  Messrs.  A.  .1.  Moore 
and  Featherstyuhuuyh,  and  curried  unanimously  amidst  loud 
cheers, 
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PRECEPT  AND  PRACTICE. 
(From  the  Gateihead  Observer.) 

Sir  James  Graliau,  ever  ready  to  profit  by  political 
changes,  is  preparing  to  "  turn  a  penny"  by  tbe  repeal  of 
tbe  Corn  Laws.  8ix  years  ago,  when  be  was  bidding  for 
office  as  a  Monopolist-minister,  be  delivered  in  tbe  House 
of  Commons  bis  famous  "incense-breathing"  oration.  His 
heart  bled  at  tbe  prospect  of  a  peasant  transformed  into  an 
operative,  and  summoned  to  bis  daily  toils,  not  by  the  larks 
and  the  linnets,  but  by  tbe  factory  bell. 

"Talk  no  more  tome  (said  he  to  callous  Cobdens  and 
Bluebeard  Brights)  of  the  cruelty  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Poles  to  Siberia,  or  of  the  export  of  the  Hill  Coolies  from 
Coromandel  to  the  Mauritius.  You  contemplate  a  cruelty 
far  more  unnatural,  far  more  heart  rending,  in  the  bosom 
of  our  native  land  !  You  wish  to  make  this  country  the 
Tast  workshop  of  the  world,  dependent  on  distant  foreign 
lands  for  the  supply  of  daily  bread." 

This  was  in  1839.  In  1845,  he  is  plotting  with  the 
Premier  the  reduction  of  England  to  a  "  dependence  ou  dis- 
tant foreign  lands  for  tbe  supply  of  her  daily  bread,"  and 
concocting  with  bis  steward  the  conversion  of  Longtown 
into  a  branch  of  "  the  vast  workshop  of  tbe  world."  Yes  ! 
in  a  lithographed  circular,  bearing  date  the  :21st  nit-,  "the 
Bight  Honourable  Sir  James  Graham,  of  Netherby,  Baronet, 
M.P.,"  makes  known  his  "  desire  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures,  &c,  upon  his  estate,  at  the  market 
town  of  Longtown,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,"  and 
holds  out  "  inducements"  to  "  capitalists"  to  "  embark  in 
tbe  undertaking."  "  The  town,"  says  our  Ministerial 
George  Bobins,  "  is  pleasantly  situated,"  "  remarkably 
healthy,"  and  "  can  supply  a  numerous  set  of  useful 
labourers  at  moderate  wages."  To  Sir  James,  therefore, 
as  to  the  men  of  Manchester,  the  poetic  appeal  may  now  be 
made,  which  the  versatile  Baronet  pathetically  addressed  to 
the  Free  Traders  on  the  11th  of  March,  lt*i9 : — 

"  You  talk  glibly  of  the  transfer  to  manufacturing  employ- 
ment ;  but  what  cruelty,  what  Buffering,  lie  hid  under  the 
surface  of  these  gentle-flowing  words  !  A  change  from 
agricultural  to  manufacturing  labour  !  What  a  change  to 
him !  A  change  of  home,  of  habits,  of  manners,  of  nature, 
of  life  itself — a  change  from  the  breezy  call  of  incense- 
breathing  morn,  to  the  sad  sound  of  the  factory  bell — from 
tbe  balmy  air  of  heaven  and  the  voice  of  earliest  birds,  to 
the  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  workshop,  and  the  perpetual  clack 
of  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  shuttle — from  the  thatched 
cottage,  the  blooming  garden,  and  the  village  green,  to  the 
dark  cellar  or  wretched  garret,  in  some  noisome  alley  of  the 
crowded  city — from  the  rural  work,  the  innocent  enjoyment 
of  the  rustic  Sabbath,  to  the  pestilence,  the  vice,  the  tempta- 
tions, and  the  sorrows  of  congregated  multitudes  !  This  is 
the  change  which  you  contemplate — this  is  the  change 
which  you  ask  us  deliberately  to  sanction." 

And  "  tliis  is  tbe  change"  which  Sir  James  Graham,  "  the 
Cumberland  landowner,"  is  now  "desirous  to  encourage 
upon  his  estate  at  Longtown  !"  He  sees  that  the  Cora  Laws 
are  doomed — that  power  is  passing  from  the  hands  of  the 
landed  interest  to  those  of  the  manufacturers — and  he  is  eager 
to  improve  his  fortunes  by  tbe  revolutionary  event. 

Tbe  Counter  Francais  may  well  be  astonished  by  tbe 
revolution — a  "  sociid  transformation,"  not  "by  the  armed 
struggle  of  parties  in  the  field,"  not  by  "  a  victorious  army," 
nor  by  "  a  popular  revolt  like  that  which  threw  down  the 
Bastile,"  bat  (we  quote  our  Paris  contemporary)  "by  a 
pacific  association  of  manufacturers  of  all  professions,  by 
conspirators  who  plot  in  tbe  face  of  day  on  innumerable 
platforms,  and  in  innumerable  journals."  Thus  it  is  "that 
a  powerful  aristocracy,  an  oligarchy  disposing  of  the  govern- 
ment and  fortune  of  one  of  the  two  most  civilized  nations  of 
tbe  earth,  is  overthrown  without  striking  a  blow."  But  the 
■vanquished  oligarchs  have  the  mortification  to  know,  that 
the  platforms  and  the  journals  have  not  the  undivided 
honour  of  the  victory.  A  double  renegade — the  Cumberland 
Dalgetty  —  is  among  the  forces  by  whom  they  are  over- 
thrown ! 


POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  November  15,  1815. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  omit  our  reviews  and  a 
great  portion  of  original  and  selected  matter,  to 
make  room  for  a  report  of  the  very  important  meet- 
ing in  Birmingham.  It  is  with  great  regret  that 
we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  postpone  our  ac- 
count of  the  scarcely  less  important  meeting  at 
Huddcrsfield, but  we  shall  make  place  for  it  next 
week.  The  accounts  which  we  continue  to  receive 
from  various  parts  of  the  empire,  show  that  these 
meetings  are  symptomatic  of  well-grounded  fears. 
The  alarm  for  the  potato-crop  in  Ireland  is  on  the 
increase ;  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  have  ordered 
prayers  to  be  offered  up  in  the  several  chapels  be- 
seeching Divine  Providence  to  avert  the  horrors  of 
famine ;  and  the  same  course  has  been  pursued  by 
the  Primate  and  Bishops  of  the  Establishment.  Sub- 
scriptions for  the  relief  of  the  poor  have  been  com- 
menced in  several  counties,  and  John  O'Connell,  of 
Greena,  the  brother  of'D.  O'Connell,  has  contributed 
500/.  to  the  subscription  in  Kerry.  The  late  rains 
are  said  to  have  added  greatly  to  the  evil,  but  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  done  lias  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. We  have  before  us  most  alarming  accounts 
of  the  failure  of  potatoes  in  Scotland,  particularly 
from  the  Lothians,  Lanarkshire,  Fife,  Perthshire, 
Ayrshire,  and  the  Western  Highlands.  In  Eng- 
land, too,  the  ravages  of  this  pestilence  arc  on  the 
increase,  particularly  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
the  eastern  and  southern  counties.  In  this  period 
of  general  alarm,  we  find  our  rulers  so  daunted  by 
the  monopolists,  that  the  Com  Laws  are  allowed  to 
run  their  destructive  course,  and  "restrictions  are 
maintained  in  the  face  of  famine."  We  shall  not  add 


more,  but  refer  our  readers  to  the  speeches  of 
Messrs.  Villiers  and  Cobdcn  for  an  accurate  por- 
traiture of  the  perilous  position  of  the  country. 


Gateshead  Town  Council. — This  body  met  on  Mon- 
day. On  the  motion  of  Alderman  Brockett,  the  standing 
orders  were  suspended  in  order  that  he  might  propose  a 
memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  tbe  opening  of  tbe  ports. 
He  would  not  trouble  the  council  with  any  observations 
further  than  to  say,  that  as  the  matter  was  urgent,  if  the 
memorial  was  adopted,  it  would  be  forwarded  that  evening. 
The  memorial  was  then  read,  and  it  briefly  stated 
that  the  corn  harvest  was  most  unfavourable,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality,  and  that  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  had 
been  a  complete  failure.  In  order  to  prevent  the  fearful  con- 
sequences that  would  otherwise  ensue,  the  memorial 
prayed  that  the  British  and  Irish  ports  might  be  immediately 
opened.  (Applause.)  —  Mr.  John  Robson  seconded  the 
memorial,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  without  any  ob- 
servations from  the  members  of  the  council.  —  Tync 
Mercury. 

AucaTEftMUCHTY. — Feee  Trade. — A  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  here  on  tbe  evening  of  Saturday 
the  1st.  inst,  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  chair,  when  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted  in  favour  of  Free  Trade, 
and  of  memorialising  the  Queen  in  Council  toissue  an  order 
for  the  admission  of  foreign  grain  and  other  provisions  duty 
free.  The  meeting  also  appointed  a  committee  to  see  that  a 
machine  be  provided  for  converting  potatoes  into  starch,  the 
disease  being  very  prevalent  in  the  district. 

We  received  late  last  night,  several  letters  requesting 
to|know  where  the  pamphlet  of  Messrs.  Trimmer  and  Morion, 
mentioned  by  Lord  Ducie,  in  his  speech  at  Birmingham, 
was  to  be  had.  We  believe  the  pamphlet  has  been  published 
by  Ridgway,  of  Piccadilly,  and  may  be  bought  there. 

THE  FUNDS. 
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3  per  Ct.Bed.Ann. 
3perCt.  Con.  Ann. 
34,perCt.  Red.  Ann. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  1800 
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MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
MoNDAT,  Nov.  10.— At  thi3  morning's  market  we  had  a  small 
show  of  samples  from  Essex,  and  a  rather  better  one  from  Suf- 
folk and  Kent,  but  altogether  the  supply  was  only  moderate  ; 
though  prices  were  generally  Is.  to  2s.  lower  than  this  day  week, 
there  was  more  firmness  in  the  trade,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
samples  was  cleared  off  before  the  close  of  market.  In  Bonded 
Wheat  very  little  doing.  There  is  a  better  supply  of  English 
Barley  than  we  have  had  in  any  week  since  harvest,  and  2s.  less 
money  is  generally  taken.  Beans  and  Peas  are  also  in  better 
Supply,  and  Is.  cheaper.  There  are  fair  but  not  large  arrivals  of 
Irish  ana  English  Oats  ;  the  supply  is,  however,  quite  equal  to 
the  demand,  and  prices  must  be  noted  Od  to  Is.  lower  than  Mon- 
day last,  with  not  a  very  extensive  sale.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH'.         Per  Imperial  Quarter 

Wheat,  Essex   Bed  52  to  64   White  60  to  70 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    51     62  56  06 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  40     56  56  64 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  27  20 

Ditto  Ditto  Polauds  New  29  31 

Scotch  Feed   31         Potato  36 

Limerick  27  29 

Ditto  Fine  New  30  31  01,1  Fino  none 

Cork  

Waterford,  Youghal,  &  Cork  Black  27 

Sbgo  27  20 

Galway  27  28 

Barley  32  39 

Beans,  Mazagan  New  40  Old  43  45 

HaiTow  48 

Small  ..so 

Peas,  White  Boilers . . .'  00  61 

Grey  40. .41  Maple  42  44 

Flour,  Town-made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  48  60 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  46  50 

FOBEIGN.  FItEE.    IN  BOND. 

Per  Imperial  Quarter. 


Wheat, Dantzig.high  mixed  GO  to  08 


69 
30 
32 
30 
30 
29 

28 
29 
33 
42 


Rostock   58 

Stettin   57 

Hamburgh   54 

Odessa   48 

Odessa  Polish  52 

Russian  soft  50 

Ditto   hard   48 

Spanish   

Ditto  White  

Australian   00 

Barley,  Grinding  27 

Distilling  30 

Oats,  Archangel   29 

Danish  29 

Swedish   28 

Stralsund  

Dutch  Feed  ..27 

Brew  28 

Polands   82 

Beans,  Egyptian   41 

Peas,  White   50 

Ditto  Boilers   none 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  por  barrel  of  100  lbs  34  95 

United  Stales  32  35 

Danlzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs. ,  

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
Nov.  3  to  Nov.  K,  1845,  both  days  inclusive 


25 


Wheat. 

English   8905 

Scotch    7 

Irish  

k'oreigu   858 


Barley. 
7001 

140 


Oats. 
4111 
1828 
11324 
7073 


ISeaUH. 

1625 


Hour,  10170  sacks ;  50  barrels, 


0/0 


Peas. 
2332 


523 


Fridav,  Nov.  14.— With  the  exception  of  about  13,000  qrs.  of 
Foreign  Oats,  we  have  been  shortly  supplied  with  all  grain 
during  the  week.  To-day  there  is  a  general  disposition  exhibited 
by  buyers  generally  not  to  purchase,  unless  absolutely  obliged. 
Every  branch  of  the  trade  is  consequently  extremely  languid  : 
holders  appear  to  be  disinclined  to  accept  lower  price,  and  tho 
little  business  transacted  is  on  about  the  same  terms  as  ou 
Monday.  Tho  duties  on  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  fell  In.  yes- 
terday. S.  H.  Lucas. 
Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  10th  of  November  to  the  14th  of  November,  both  inclusive. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats  . . 


Irish. 


Foreign. 
5140 
123(1 
13570 


English. 
2180  ! 
3530  1 
1700        I  4900 
Flour,  2il20  sacks. 
LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  Nov.  11, 1845. 

Qrs.       Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

.    (588   64s.   4d.  I  Rye      ....        378  38s.  KM. 

.    5356  38s.   5d.   I  Beans    loll   44s.  lid. 

..  19400   29s.    7d.   I  Peas    1147   52d.  fld. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 


4th  Oct. 
11th  „ 
I8H1  „ 
25th  „ 

1st  Nov. 

8th 


...50 
...57 
. .  .58 
. .  .59 
...60 
. .  .50 


d.  s.  d. 
0..31  1. 
9. .31 
2.. 32 
5..  33 
1..34 
35 


s.  d. 


d. 

8.. 43 
2.. 43 
5.. 44 
5..  45 
2.. 45 
7..  45 


d.  s.  d. 
1..42  6 
1..44  4 
5.. 43  0 
5.. 44  I 
3. .43  10 
1..44  9 


23  4.. 33 
3.. 23  4.. 34 
0..23  5.. 34 
0..24  11. .31 
3.. 20  2.. 33 
1..25   2.. 35 

Aggregate  Average  of  the  Six  Wa  les.  Wheal,  5«s.  6d.;  Barley, 
32s.  Od.  ;  Oats,  24s.  5d. ;  Rye,  34s.  3d. :  Beans,  44s.  5d.; 
Peas,  43s.  Od. 

Duly.  Wheat,  Ms.  0d. ;  Barley,  6s.  Od.;  Oats,  4s.  0d.;  Rye, 
8s.  Od.;  Beans, Is.  Od.  ;  Peas,  Is.  Od. 

Stock  of  Com  in  Bond,  Oct.  10, 1845. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Teas. 


In  London,  207874  10210 
Unit.  King.  543006  58470 


48320 
103130 


3103 
0805 


1050 


Flonr 

Cwts. 
43213 
241005 


Ti  ime  Beef. .  2s 
Middling  do.  Os 
Plain,  or  infe- 
rior Beef. . . .  0s 
Prime  Mutton  3s 


MEAT  MARKET. 

PER  STONE  OF  81bs. 


(id  to  3s 
Od  to  0s 


Od  to  Os 
Od  to  4s 


Od 


PER  STONE  OF  81b* 

Middl.Mntton  Os  od  to  Os  Od 

Veal,  from   ..3s  8d  to  4s  (id 

Small  Pork  . .  4s  4d  to  5s  4d 
Large,  or  infe 


2d  |   rior  Pork 


Os    Od  to  0s  Od 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  Nov.  7. 
Crown  Office,  Nov.  7. 
Member  Returned  to  serve  in  mis  present 
Parliament. 

County  of  Warwick,  Southern  Dh ision.— The  Hon.  George 
Guy  Greville,  commonly  called  Lord  Brooke,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
John  Mordaunt,  Bart.,  deceased. 

BANKRUPTS 

C.  DRAPER,  Sun,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  victualler. 
[Mr. Smith,  Wilmington-square. 

W.  HAY  and  J.  A.  TITTERTON,  London-road,  oilmen.  [Mr. 
Loughborough,  Austin  Friars, 

J.  ELLIOTT,  Pavement,  Finsbury,  surgeon.  [Mr.  Taylor, 
North  Buildings,  Finsburv  Circus. 

W.  HARDING,  Johnson-street,  Westminster.  [Mr.  Depree, 
Laurence -lane,  Cheapside. 

M.  DAVIDS,  Paternoster-row,  fishmonger.  [Mr.  Bridley, 
Pancras-lane,  Cheapside. 

S.  M.  LEVY,  Leadeuhall-street,  navy  agent.  [Mr.  King,  St. 
Mary  Axe. 

H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Strand,  bookseller.  [Messrs.  Laurance 
and  Plews,  Bucklershury. 

C.  NORMAN,  Cumberland  Mews,  Edgware-road,  coach 
builder.  [Messrs.  Mardou  and  Pritchard,  Christchureh-build- 
ings.  Newgate-street: 

J.  WRIGHT,  Wbeelton,  Lancashire,  calico  printer.  [Messrs. 
Milne,  Parry,  Milne,  and  Morris,  Temple. 

R.  PEARSON,  Chorley,  Lancashire,  grocer.  [Mr.  Sutton, 
Manchester. 

J.  GAINER,  Bridgend,  Gloucester,  dyer.  [Mr.  Brisley,  Pan- 
cras-lane. London. 

W.  H.  LYON,  Liverpool,  cotton  broker.  [Mr.  Cotterill,  Throg- 
morton-street. 

E.  MEREDITH,  Liverpool,  linendraper.  [Messrs.  Vincent 
and  Co.,  Temple. 

H.  L1PTROT,  Wrexham,  Denbighshire,  shoemaker.  [Messrs, 
Nicholls  and  Doyle.  Bedford-row. 

S.  RHODES,  Bradford,  worsted  spinner.  [Messrs.  Wigles. 
worth,  Gray's  Inn. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov.  28,  J.  and  T.  Binney,  Sheflield, merchants— R.  Nicholson, 
Stockton,  bookseller — J.  C.  Petrie,  Bedlington,  Durham — Nov. 
20,  J.  Oldham,  Wood-street,  silk  warehouseman — Dec.  5,  J.  Lewis, 
Bristol, grocer. 

CERTIFICATES. 
Nov.  28,  J.  Allison,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  grocer — B.  Nichol- 
son,  Stockton,  bookseller— Dec.  I,  T.  Cotsworth,  Salisbury, 
builder — Dee.  2,  G.  E.  Noone,  East-street,  Manchester -square, 
engineer — N.  G.  Coombes,  Craven-street,  Strand,  coal  merchant, 
SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
W.  Stewart,  Dundee,  carpenter — J.  Petrie,  Dundee,  cool  mer- 
chant—A. M'LAREN,  Fiutry,  distiller — J.  Ramsay,  Crossgates, 
Inverkeithing,  coal  master. 


TUESDAY,  Nov.  11. 
Crown  Office,  Nov.  11. 
Membkrs  Returned  to  serve  in  this  ?resent 
Parliament. 

Borough  of  New  Windsor— George  Alexander  Reid,  of  Bul- 
strode  Park,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  Esq.,  in  the  room  of 
John  Rauisbottom,  Esq. .deceased. 

BANKRUPTS. 

T.  MILLER,  Mansell-street,  oilman.  [Mr.  Henderson, 
Mansell-street. 

S.  STOCKER,  sen.,  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell.  [Mr.  Robin- 
son, Ironmonger-lane. 

C.  H.  WHITE,  Gravesend,  linendraper.  [Mr.  Brisley,  Pan- 
cras-lane 

J.  CHALLEN,  Odlam,  Southampton,  brewer.  [Mes6is.  Lind- 
say and  Co.,  Gresham-street. 

G.  H.  WATTON,  New  Bond-street,  tobacconist.  [Mr.  Blake, 
Blackfriairs-road. 

W.  WARD,  Beltou,  Rutlandshire,  farmer.  [Messrs.  Clarke 
and  Co.,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

G.  ABRAHAM,  Great  Prescott-street,  watch  manufacturer. 
[Messrs.  Laurance  and  Co.,  Bucklershury. 

W.  R.  r ARSONS,  Limehouse-causeway,  baker.  [ISr.  Spiller, 
Camomile-street. 

J.  KIEKBY,  Soop-lane,  Kirkeaton,  fancy  manufacturer . 
[Messr3.  Sudlow  and  Co.,  Chancery-lane. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec.  3,  E.  Baldwin  and  H.  Garrett,  Henfleld,  Sussex,  linen- 
drapers — J.  Rowe,  Blandford-streel,  Marylebone,  ironmonger — 
J.  Bonnie,  Bemmersley,  printer — T.  H.  Wetmore,  Worcester, 
grocer— Dec.  4,  B.  Kimble,  Great  Marylebone  street,  bootmaker 
— Dec.  5,  R.  Brown,  Eingston-upon-Holl,  builder — Dec.  10,  G. 
W.  Stocks,  Norwich,  linendraper — W.  J.  Taylor.  Camden  Town, 
grocer— Dec.  9, 11.  P.  and  S.  Prat,  Glastonbury, scriveners — Doc. 
4,  W.  \V.  Spence,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  woollen  draper — Dec.  12, 
J.  Curtis,  Liskcaid,  woollen  draper— J  Pift,  Plymouth,  grocer — 
Dec.  19,  G.  Cox,  Plymouth,  victualler. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Dec.  2,  J.  W.  Collier,  Newgate-street,  victualler— H.  Williams, 
Farringdon,  grocer— J.  Banning,  Liverpool,  stationer — F.  Lo- 
raino,  Newcastle  npon-Tyne, bookseller— J.  Redden,  Cambridge, 
COachbuilder — J.  Taylor,  Bromley,  maltster — T.  C.  Smith,  Heu- 
riotla-strect,  Covont  Garden. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

J.  Walton,  Abvrdcou,  mcrvbtuat, 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[Nov.  15. 


THE  NEW  QUADRILLES,  MAZURKAS,  and  POLKAS,  in  -  LE 
DIAKL3,"  *e. 

XTEW  MUSIC  in  "LE  D I  ABLE  A  QUATRE,"  and 

_Ll  "MARBLE  MAIDEN,"  now  performing  at Drarv-Lane  and  all  tlie 
theatres,  forms  No.  CO  and  61  of  THE  PJAMsta.  Each  is.  No.  82  eon- 
lains  Labitiky'a  Kltln  Waltzes  and  two  new  rues,  price  Is.  No  .V)  eon  tains 
the  whole  opera  of "  Soiuiamhiiiu,"  2s.  No.  67,  ditto  "Fra  Dlftvolo,*'  2s. 
"The  PLAN 1ST A  is  now  published  in  folio;  and  is  th*  cheapest  and  best 
of  the  musical  periodieal3.''~-t'b-  mielc.  Complete  &ets  from  1  to  56,  and  12 
Supplements,  lor  .')0s.,  inst-:-nd  \A  Ci.,  till  the  2iUi  of  November.  Office,  67, 
Paternoster  Row  (one  door  tram  Cheaps  idej.  Catalogue!*  gratis.  BpOCi- 
men  sent  for  12  Stamps.  ___^__————— — _ 


NEW  WORK  IiV  MISS  MAHTTNEAU. 
On  the  1st  of  December,  price  3s  6d.,  Vol.1,  of 
ORE  ST      AND     GAMS     LAW  TALES. 

Bv    ]I\U'I     I  MlHTINEAU. 

To  be  c  omUl< !  I  in  Three  Volume •• 
Edward  Moxei..      Dover-street, London.  


M 


Third  Edition,  price  f  .,  cloth,  or  22s.  lid.  calf  gilt, 

HAYDN'S  iMCTIONAB*  OF  DATES  AND  UNI- 
VERSAX  RBFER.ENCK 
••  A  volume  containing  U;  wards  of        articles  and  perhaps  more  than 
IS  times  l.i.ocm  facts.  Watt  the  London  Directory  is  to  the  merchant,  this 
Dictionary  of  Dates  will  he  found  to  he  to  those  who  arc  searching  after 
information,  whether  classical.  pnlliie.il,  domestic,  or  general."— Timet; 

Edward  Moxon ,  41.  l>o\or-strcc't.  

Ju.l  published,  price  "2s.  6d., 

PUNCH'S  POCKET-BOOK   FOR  I8M1  Illustrated 
w  itii  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Etching,  by  Leech. 
London  :  Published  at  the  I'vueii  Oltice.  92,  Fleet-street.  

Shortly  will  he  published,  reprinted  from  Punch,  illustrated  by  Leech, 

KS.  CAUDLE'S  CURTAIN  LECTURES ;  as  Suf- 
fered by  the  late  Job  Caudle. 
Edited  from  the  Original  MSS  by  Douglas  jEnnot.D 
 London    Published  at  the  Pvxi  ii  On  11  r.,!H,  Elect -street.  

NEW  CHRISTMAS  HOOK  BY  MR.  DICKENS. 
In  December  will  be  pablishcd,  price  5s.,  small  8vo, 

THE    0  li  I  C  K  E  T    ON    THE  HEARTH. 
A   FAIRT   TALE   OF  HOME. 
By  Charles  Dickens. 
TUg  Illustrations  by  ClarkSOQ  Staufleld,  Esq.,  R.A. ;  Daniel  Mnclisc,  Esq., 

R.A.,  and  John  Leech,  Esq. 
London:  Printed  ami  Published  for  the  Author,  bv  Bradbury  and  Evans, 
 ill),  Fleet  street,  and  Whitelriars.  

This  day  is  published, 

FIRST     STEPS     TO  ANATOMY, 
By  Jaiies  L.  Drummond,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Royal  Belfast  Institution. 
T2m0,  with  12  illustrative  plates,  price  5s. 
London  i  John  Van  Voorst,  1,  PaternoMer  Row.  

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a  Second  Edition  of 

MR.  YARKELL'S  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS. 
3  vols.,  bvo,  with  03.i  illustrations,  price  £1  14s.  6d. 
Also, 

A  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  First  Edition,  containing  the  Eleven  Species 
obtained  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  demy  bvo,  lis  (id  ;  royal 
Svo,  os  ;  imperial  8vo,  7s  Gd. 

Uniform  with  the  above, 

MR.  YARRELL'S  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  FISHES,  second  edition, 
containing  nearlv  .jt.iO  illustrations.   2  vols.,  bvo.  £3.  And 

A  BUPfLEMJENT  to  the  First  Edition,  demy  bvo,  7s  Cd  ;  royal  8vo,  15s; 
imperial  bvo,  £1 2s  tid 

Oblong  folio,  price  12s., 
MR.  YARRELL  on  the  GROWTH  of  the  SALMON  in  FRESH 
WATER. 

 John  Van  Voorst ,  1,  Paternoster  Row.  

VOTES  FOR  EAST  SURREY. 

MR.  W.  BUTCHER  has  for  SALE  in  Small  Lots 
about  fiO  Acres  of  Valuable  Freehold  Land  in  first-rate  condition, 
and  immediate  possession.  Full  particulars  known  upon  application  to 
Mr.  W.  Butcher,  Estate  Atrent,  Epsom. 

GKNTI.EMEVS  'WINTER  DRESS. 

BURCH  and  LUCAS,  Tailors,  5*2,  King  William  Street, 
London  Bridge,  opposite  the  statue  of  WinUm  IV.  Waterproof 
Over  Coats,  of  the  newest  designs  and  best  materials,  kept  rei  1  1  '  de 
to  order  in  the  most  approved  style,  at  the  lowest  possible  p 
The  workmanship  of  every  earmont  may  be  relied  on  beuie  i 
fjantly  finished,  the  whole'bL'in'-'  mad  under  the  iiimvdiate  smierintend- 
ence  »f  the  Proprietors,  wf»«  n  T,;io  ;,  are  abb- 1  Answer  tor.  its  supe- 
riority over  the  slopwork  generally  sold,  \»ne]  which  is  entirely  excluded 
from  this  Establishment. 

*.'  An  extensive  and  fashionable  assortment  of  Dress  and  Great  Coats, 
Summer  Over  Coats,  Cloaks,  Waistcoats,  and  Trousers,  kept  ready  made. 
52,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge.   ___ 


£ 


EUPTURES. — BAILEY  S  TRUSSES  are  declared  by 
many  eminent  surgeons  to  be  the  best ;  they  arc  light  and  easy  to 
wear,  and  if  a  cure  is  to  be  obtained,  they  will  effect  it.  The  patient  is  also 
carefully  attended  to  by  Mr.  Bailey  or  his  assistants  during  Twelve  Months 
for  One  Guinea  (the  truss  included) :  by  this  means  a  proper  adjustment 
being  always  preserved,  the  inexperienced  will  be  enabled  to  effect  their 
cure  in  the  Shortest  time  possible.  Trusses  may  be  bad  as  low  as  7s.  6d.  and 
le>.  Gd.  Ladies  attended  bv  an  experienced  female  assistant. 
"BAILEY'S,  418,  Oxford  street,  London.  Mr.  B  attends  in  the  country 
"."  An  allowance  to  Poor  Patients 


ELECTRO-PLATE  SUPERSEDED  BY  RICHARD 
and  JOHN  SLACK'S  PURE  NICKEL  SILVER —This  incompa- 
rable Metal  possesses  nil  the  richness  of  Silver  in  appearance,  w  ith  all  its 
durability  and  hardness,  and  is  warranted  to  stand  tlu  test  t  f  aquafortis. 

Fiddle         Thread    Victoria  and 
pattern.       pattern.  King's  putra. 
Table  Spoons  nnd  Forks,  per  dozen      -   12s.  Od.        28s.  Ud.        3Qs.  Od. 
Dessert  ditto,  ditto  -      -      -  10  0  21   0  25  0 

Teaspoons,  ditto  .-.-50  11   0  12  0 

R.  and  J.  S.  bef  to  caution  the  public  against  several  spurious  imitations 
of  fheir  articles.  The  genuine  are  to  be  had  only  at  their  establishment, 
336,  Strand,  where  may  be  inspected  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Fur- 
nishing Ironmongery  in  London,  at  prices  3D  per  cent,  under  any  other 
house;  the  money  returned  for  any  article  not  approved  of.  Their  book, 
containing  drawings  and  prices  of  every  article,  may  be  had  gratis,  or  sent 
post  free  to  any  part.  Richard  and  John  Slack,  336,  Strand,  opposite 
Somerset  House*,  established  1818.  

BRUSHES— NEW  INVENTIONS. 

THE  TRIPLE  HAIR  BRUSH.  One  stroke  of  this 
is  equal  to  the  effect  of  one  penetrating,  five  small-tooth  combs,  and 
pfte  even  cut  brush;  to  be  had  in  four  sizes,  ;No.  7,  os.  lid.  No.  8,  7s.  Gd. 
fte.JttM  Gu    Ko  10,  lis.  Gd. 

.('HE  JjOULLi;  ACUPRESSURE  NAIL  BRUSH,  wUicfc 
tlqcs  not  divide  the  (jniek  from  the  nail,  no  ftrcssuie  ■being  required^  and 
thoroughly  cleans  and  polishes  the  nails  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  of  any 
other  method  Price,  in  Bone,  No.  1,'is.  No  2,  2s.  Gd.  No.  3,  3s.  Gd.  No. 
4,  5s.,  and  of  all  sizes  and  prices  in  Ivory. 

THE  NEW  TOOTH-PICK  BRUSH,  which  entirely  enters 
between  the  interstices  Of  the  closest  teeth;  marks,  full  size  brushes,  No. 
1,  hard.  No.  2,  less  hard.  No.  3,  middling,  No.  1.  soft.  The  Narrower 
Brushes,  No.  5,  hard.  No.  6,  less  hard.  No.  7,  middling.  No.  8,  soft,  at  Is. 
each,  or  10s.  per  dozen  in  Bone  ;  and  2s.  each,  or  21s.  per  dozen  in  Ivory,  the 
Hair  warranted  never  to  come  out. 

THE  MEDIUM  SHAVING  BRUSH,  between  the  usual 
Badger  Hair  and  Bristle  Brush,  being  a  selection  of  the  strongest  Hair  only 
from  the  Badger  Skin,  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  both  in  Bone  and  Ivory. 

The  above  articles  arc  the  Inventions  of  BOBS  and  sons,  110  and  120, 
BiShopsgftte  street,  London,  and  being  protected,  any  one  imitating  them 
will  be  proceeded  BJgjgSt.  

I^REE  HOLDERS'  BUILDING  SOCIETY, 
Manchester.  Shares,  £«0.   Subscription,  10s.  per  Month. 

TRUSTEES. 

John  Brooks,  Esq.,  President.  I       Alderman  Elkanah  Armitagc. 

Alderman  William  Harvey.  W.  Rawson,  Esq. 

Alderman  Charles  J.  s  Walker        1      W.  Evans,  Esq. 

"...us— Messrs.  CuiilifTe, Brooks,  and  Co.,  Market-street. 
S.ii.K.iTOK— Mr.  John  Hewitt,  17,  King-street. 
SWJMTAny— Mr. 'William  Jackson  Keigbley,!!,  Princess-street.  Manchester. 

The  Object  of  this  Society  is  to  assist  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  to  obtain  Freehold  Dwelling-houses  of  their  own,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  create  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  latter,  und  to  induce  habits 
of  economy  in  all  «  ho  have  a  SUXpluti  of  income  kevynd  providing  for  their 
current  requirements. 

2235  Shares  have  now  been  taken  up.  It  in  evident  this  Society  will  be 
\crv  Large*  BO  as  not  uiny  to  afford  ft  good  profit  to  those  who  have  savings 
to  Invest,  but  to  supply  ample  funds  to  such  as  wish  to  borrow  money. 
From  the  present  amount  of  shares  the  Trustees  will  have  to  receive  £1117 
every  Calendar  month,  which  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
lias  to  be  lent  out  to  members  of  the  Society  on  real  or  leasehold  security, 
SO  that  not  only  may  small  Shareholders  be  at  once  accommodated,  but 
those  whose  circumstances  render  It  desirable  may  take  up  £2000  or  C3000 
at  once. 

By  another  adjournment  of  the  Mrst  meeting  of  the  Society  to  the  3rd  of 
December,  1*15,  ether  members  have  an  opportunity  of'entci-ing  by  paying 
Hie  first  month'ssubseription  only— namely,  ltfs.  on  each  Share. 
\  Sale  Of  Shares  Will  take  place  on  the  said  3d  of  December.  lKi-V 
Peruons  wishing  to  take  up  Shares  will  do  well  to  malic  early  application, 
as,  lu  theevt  nt  of  n<IJournm<  nts  being  discontinued,  the  buck  subhcript ions 
win  be  required. 

One  peculiar  feature  in  this  undertaking  is  the  facility  afforded  to  Build- 
ing Members  to  obtain  the  County  Franchise  In  the  first  year;  as,  on  all 
purchased  shines  tor  building  «  itii.  the  monthly  subscription  may  be  re- 
duced to  2s,  'id.  ;  Dins  leaving  a  surplus  of  rent  beyond  the  encumbrance  on 
niortj:iigc  sufficient  to  give  a  qualification. 

Applicat  h  for  shine,  mav  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Keigh- 

ley,!i.  Princes  street,  Mr.  John  Hewitt,  Solicitor,  17,  K  ing-strect ;  Mr.W. 
Burton  Oldham  nt.;  Mr.  A.  Inirgcss,  printer.  Victoria  Arches ;  and  Mr.  R. 
Owen, 8,  Koreton  street,  Btrangeifays,  Manchester :  where  Rules,  price  Od, 
find  Prospect u»«s  may  be  hud, 


>  auu,  Lord  R.  Grosvenor,  M.P., 
L  Mr.  Winkworth  seconded,  ana 
I  first  resolution,  viz. : — 

i  tli  the  conviction  that  the  late- 
Hftca]  and  moral  evils,  fully  sym- 

pditan  Drapers'  Association  to 
■If  individually  and 


0000  FUND. — A  PUBL1U  MEETING  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan DRAPERS'  \SSOOL\TION  was  held  at  Exeter 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  November  H,tha  Rv 
in  the  Chair.  R  D.  Grainger  Esq.  Am  i 
the  Rev.  W.  Curling,  M.A.,  supported 
"Thatfhis  meeting,  being  unpres^ee 
hour  system  is  fraught  with  numcroe> 
pathlses  with  the  efforts  of  the  Wei 
obtain  its  abolition,  and  hereby  pledge* 

to  use  every  means  in  its  power  to  0  operate  with  the  Association  in 
carrying  out  ifu  object." 

Thomas  Wuklcy,  Esq.,  M  P.,  moved,  Mr  Bcnnock  seconded,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Archer  supported  the  second  resolution,  viz.  :— 

"That  this  meeting,  believing  the  mainstay  of  the  late-hour  system  to 
be  the  habit  on  the  part  of  the  public  ot  evening  shopping,  and  that  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  public  the  nature  of  the  evil 
they  nre  thus  unconsciously  upholding,  cordially  approves  of  the  plan  of 
tht  Metroplitan  Drapers'  Association  to  send  a  Prize  Address  to  every 
Iioubc  iu  London,  and  hereby  records  its  willingness  to  assist,  by  such 
contributions  as  each  con  afford,  to  mist  the  fund  requisite  for  so  impor- 
tant a  step. 

Charles  Cochrane,  Esq,,  moved,  and  Mr.  Rcdinaync  seconded  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  noble  Chairman,  which  wns  car  ried  by  acclamation. 
The  following  subscriptions  were  announced  during  the  evening  : 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  R.  Glros- 

veuor,  M.P.  -         -  £10  10  0 

Thos.  Wuklcy,  Esq.,M  P.  -  iu  10  0 
('lias.  Cochrane,  Esq.  -  5  6  0 
The  Rev  W.  Curling,  M.A, 

(Annual  Subscription)     -  110 
R.D.  Grainger,  Esq.         -    1  1 
Mr.  Hitchcock        -         -  100 


Redmayne 
Messrs.  Peiers  and  Under- 
wood - 
Mr.  Benuoch,  Wood-street 

—  Lund,  Newgatc-st 
Mons.  Samson,  Lowther 

Arcade  - 
Mr.  Asser  - 

—  Muccy  - 

Messrs.  Baker  nnd  Dowden 


10  0 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


4  0 


Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis,  Strand 

—  Geo.  Waugh     -  -     2   2  0 

—  C.  Ling    -         -  -     1    1  0 

—  Mr.  Lingjun    -  -   0  lu  fi 

—  Barton  -  -  -  J  1  0 
Messrs.  John  ft  Qhns. Seward  1  1  0 

0  The  Assistant*  at  Lambeth 

Home        -         -  -    10  10  0 

Mr.  Harris    -        -  -    0  10  0 

Mr.  Brooke  -         -  -     0  10  6 

—  Fcmcley          -             0  !0  G 

—  Paul      -        -             0  10  8 

—  Mills                -  -     0  10  0 

—  Hume    -        -  -050 

—  Greaves  -          -  -     0    5  0 

—  Wood  -  -  -  0  5  0 
Collected  in  the  Hall  -   41  18  11 


0  0 
0  0 

0  0 

Mr.  W.  D.  Owen  announced  as.  his  subscription,  the  amount  to  be  offered 
for  the  Prize  Address. 

A  verbatim  report  of  the  above  Meeting  will  appear  in  the  December 
Number,  of  the  "  Student  and  Young  Men  s  Advocate,"  ( the  orguu  of  the 
Association.)  A  Monthly  Magazine  of  General  Literature,  published  by 
Messrs.  Aylott  and  Jones,  8,  Paternoster-row,  price  4d.  Subscribers'  names 
inserted  monthly  in  the  "  Student." 

Subscriptions  received  at  the  following  Bankers:  Messrs.  Jones  Lloyd 
nnd  Co.,  Bankers  to  the  Association  ,  Messrs  Barclay,  Be  van,  Tritton,  and 
Co,  51,  Lombard-street ;  Messrs.  Bosanquet,  Franks,"  and  Co,  73,  Lombard- 
street  ;  Messrs  Cocks,  Bidulph,  and  Co.,  43,  Charing  Cross;  Messrs  Glynn, 
Hallifax,  Mills,  and  Co,  G7,  Lombard -street ;  Messrs  Hankey  nnd  Co,  7,  Fen- 
church-street ;  Messrs  Harries,  Farquhar,  and  Co,  1G,  St  James's-street 
London  and  Westminster  Bunk,  14,  Lothbury, and 9.  Waterloo-place,  213, 
Efgfa  iioibom,  12,  High-street,  Borough,  and  4,  Strotfbrd-pl&oe  ;  Sir  J 
AV  Lubbock,  Forstcr,  nnd  Co,  11,  Mansion  House-street;  Messrs  Praed  and 
Co,  1S9,  Fleet-street;  Messrs  Preseott,  Grote,  and  Co,  62,  Threadneedle- 
strcet ;  Messrs  Spooner,  Atwood,  and  Co,  27,  Graced nirch  street.  Mr 
Ambrose  Moore,  Milk-street;  by  Messrs  Aylott  and  Jones ,  Publishers,  8, 
Paternoster  Row;  Mr  Hitchcock,  St  Paul's  Churchyard ;  Mr  Redmayne, 
Bond-street;  the  Treasurer,  Mr  D  W  Owen,  44,  Great  Coram-street ;  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr  C  Mayhew,  19,  Lbury-strcct,  Pimlieo  ;  and  by  the 
Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Association,  3')5,  Strand.  Hours  of  Atten- 
dancefroin  2  till  5  i-.m.  CHARLES  NASH,  Seckktart. 

WRITING  INK. 

WHITAKER'S  FRENCH  JET  WRITING  INK. 
This  splendid  freely-flowing  Ink  is  adapted  for  either  steel  or  quill- 
pens,  and  will  he  found  the  most  desirable  for  Records,  and  Office  use,  as  time 
and  climate  will  never  efface  its  brilliancy.  Sold  by  the  Propria  tor.  69,  Hat- 
OU-garden,  London, and  all  respectable  booksellers, stationers, and  druggists. 


HE.  H.  the  1'ItINCE  o'  iVALKS,  by  gracious  per- 
,  mission  of  her  Majesty,  from  a  picture  by  Wintorhalter,  at  Windsor 
Castle-  The  House  of  Brunswick  at  one  view  George  I.,  George  II., 
George  III.,  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  Queen  Charlotte,  Queen  Caroline, 
Princess  Charlotte  Cobuvg,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Cam- 
bridge,&e.  The  Robes  of  George  IV.  restored.  The  British  Orders  of  the 
Garter,  Bath,  Thistle,  and  St.  Patrick.  T/he  National  Group.  Mr.  Cobdcn 
and  Bishop  of  Exeter.  ,(This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metro- 
polis."—The  Times.  Open  from  Eleven  to  Ten.  Admittance,  Is.;  Napo- 
leon's Room.  Gd.   Madame  TUSSAl'D  and  SONS,  Bazaar,  Baker-street. 

ETTS'S  PATENT  BiU^ 

of  England  to  be  the  pu*^f  sp, 
Metallic  CnpMtics,  enibossed-*ntetts,s 
is  sold  at  3s.  Gd.,  burtfe' Included,  by  jj 
whom  mav  be  obtained  at  the  DistlttV 


>Y,  certified  by  the  Faculty 
t,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Patent 
Jest  Brandy,  7,  Smithfield-burs," 
r  j-i  respectable  dealers,  lists  of 
"ivhero  quantities  of  not  less  than 


two  gallons,  jn  hulk  or  bottles,  are  supplied.    Address,  7,  Smithfield-b-in 
EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  LANDLORD! ! 

THE  BRITISH  BUILDING  AND  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 

Enrolled  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  6th  and  7th  Wm.  IV„  cap,  32. 
Monthly  Supscription,  10s.  per  share. 
Directors. 

John  Giles,  Chairman.       Mr  "William  Farmer,  Deputy- Cliairman. 
W.  Anderson,  M.R.C.S.,  Myddleton-sqnare 
W.  H.  Best,  11,  Grosvenor-square 

"W.  Farmer,  29,  Charlotte- terrace,  Barn^bury-road,  Islington 

John  Finch.  G7,  West-street,  Smithfield 

John  Giles,  -3,  King  s-row,  Cambridge-road,  Mile- end 

William  Handley,  58,  Chis well-street,  City 

James  Handley,  Great  Earl-strect 

E.  Jessurun,  77,  Leman-street,  Goodman's-fleldJ 

John  T,  Hind,  32,  Cannon-street-road 

Tliomas  Swift,  2,  Upper  Ashby-strert,  Goswell-strcet 

Ihomai?  Sheppard,  5;  Gainsford-place,  Barnsbury-road,  Islington 

Jcihn  Perkins,  7,  North-place,  Gray's  Inn-road 

James  Stalcy,  Tibberton-square 

"William  Stan  way,  9,  Cousin-lane,  City 

Henry  Underhill,  Cross-street,  Hatton-garden 

William  Wiekham,  2,  Belle  Vue-terrace,  Ball  s  Pond-road. 

Richard  A.  Baily,  Wimbourne-strcct. 

Stephen  Nicholas,  Brewer-street,  Clerkenwell. 

TrtrSTEES. 

William  Anderson,  M.R.C.S.,  12,  Chadwell-street,  M~yd  die  ton-square 
William  Fanner,  29,  Charlotte-terrace,  Barnsbury-road,  Islington 
John  Giles,  5,  King  s-row,  Cambridge-road 
Jaines  Stalcy,  Tibberton-square,  Islington 

TREASURER. 

Mr,  William  Handley,  58,  ChiswcU- street,  City 

SURVEYOR. 

F.  Mortimer  Spearman,  Esq.,  77,  Old  liro;Vd-street,  City 

Commercial  Bank  of  London,  Lothbury 

S0LICIT0R.3. 

Messrs.  Madox  and  AVyatt,  30,  Clements-lane,  Lombard-street.  M.  Lewis, 
Esq.,  1G,  Wilmington-square. 

MANAGER. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Macarthur,  3  Tayniouth- terrace,  London  Hospital,  London 

SECRETARY. 

Mr.  R.  Jessurun,  1",  Clifton-street,  Finsbury,  London 

0  KICKS. 

No.  3, Ivy-lane,  St.  Paul's, London. 

This  Company  is  Termed,  first,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  to  share- 
holders, large  or  small  sums  of  money,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  Freehold 
or  Leasehold  property. 

2dly.  To  provide  a  lucrative  mode  of  investment  for  small  or  large  sums. 
The  alterations  made  in  the  law  relating  to  Savings'  Banks,  by  which  the 
interest  on  the  small  sums  deposited  by  the  productive  classes  has  been 
reduced,  has  caused  the  Directors  <o  onYr  to  Die  Shareholders  a  safe  mode 
of  deposit,  by  which  they  may  receive  a  much  greater  interest  than  in  the 
Savings'  Bank,  and  have  greater  facilities  of  withdrawing. 

A  shareholder  joining  this  Company,  may  commence  with  taking  only  one 
share,  and  wheu  he  sees  property  to  suit  him,  mav  then  take  up  as  many 
move  shares  as  he  requires,  subject  to  any  limitation  previously  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  ;  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  back  subscriptions 
on  such  additional  shares  will  be  advanced  by  the'Company  in  addition  to 
the  sum  required  for  the  purchase  of  the  property. 

To  purchase  a  property  worth  £300,  ;i  shareholder  would  require  five 
Shares,  on  each  of  which  he  would,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Company,  be  on- 
titled  to  receive  £60.  His  repayments  to  the  Company  wouldhe  10s.  per 
month  per  share,  or  £30  a  year  for  the  five  shares-  The  rent  of  the 
property  purchased  would  be  applicable,  to  the  repay  meats  to  bo  made  to 
the  Company. 

Shareholders  requiring  money,  are  supplied  in  rotation;  and  members 
residing  in,  the  country  arc  thus  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  town 

members. 

The  Company  will  advance  the  expense  of  the  mortgage,  and  all  back 
payments  on  additional  sharps. 

The  fines  in  this  company  arc,  in  the  aggregate  reduced  to  less  than  one- 
hnlf  those  usually  charged. 

In  this  company  there  is 

No  redemption  fee, 

No  fine  on  withdrawal, 

No  fine  on  transfers. 

No  bidding  of  premiums  for  the  advances. 

No  deducting  of  discount  from  the  amount  to  be  advanced. 

And  the  operations  of  the  company  are  brought  into  a  plain,  simple,  and 
Inlelligiblc  lorui,  lu  which  the  certainty  of  complete  sucCCBS  is  demonstrated. 

The  Important  advantages  offered  by  this  company  to  every  man  de- 
sirous of  improving  his  condition,  or  providing  for  liis  family,  nre  more 
ftlUy  detailed  In  the  Prospectus,  which  may  be  had  gratis  of  the  Manager. 
Secretary,  nranv  of  the  Directors. 

ABOVE  TWO  THOUSAND  SHAKES  ARE  ALREADY  TAKEN 
^  The  Books  remain  opun  for  the  receipt  of  Bntrance  Fees  of  2s.  6<1.  each 

Tho  Third  Supscription  will  be  received  on  (he  17th  November  at  Exeter 
Hall,  Strand,  London  .  on  the  20th  November  in  the  Southwark  Literary 
Institution,  Portland  Place,  Borough  Road.  At  each  place  of  meeting  from 
7  till  9  o'clock,  where  new  Shares  may  be  taken  up. 

The  Scrip  for  the  First  Thousand  Shin  es  may  bo  hud  On  implication  at  the 
OUlse  of  uiw  Uvsipany,  3,  Ivy  Luue,  St.  haul's, 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
To  the  TEA  TRADE,  all  INNHOLDERN,  und  all  large  consumers  of  TEA 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

DA  KIN  AND  COMPANY,  TEA  MERCHANTS, 
NUMBER  ONE,  SAINT  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,  LONDON, 
have  in  the  Bonded  Warehouses  (just  arrived  from  China), several  hundred 
original  chests  of  Tea,  at  3s.  9d.  per  pound  |  the  Overweight  DAK  IN  ft  CO. 
allow  will  reduce  the  price  t«  about  3s.  7d.  per  pound  The  Tea  is  strong, 
good,  and  line  flavoured.  The  chests  weigh  about  lOlbs.  each,  and  singular 
enough  to  state  that  little  more  than  seven  sovereigns  will  purchase  one  of 
these  chests  of  good  useful  'Pea,  from  Number  One,  Saint  Paul's  Church 
Yard. 

Is  it  not  a  price  for  good  Tea  unheard  of  even  in  modern  times  ? 

The  Tea  will  he  sent  direct  out  of  bond  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

"  Now  then,"  is  there  an  opportunity  for  nil  the  Tea  consuming  Families 
in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  obtain  really  good  Teas  at  a  very 
low  price.  Let  two  families  join  together  in  ordering  n  chest,  each  paying 
75s.,  and  each  receiving  201bs.  of  good  strong  Breakfast  Tea  for  the  75s.  The 
chest  and  lead  will  not  be  charged. 

October  17th,  1815. 


PRICE  &  GOSNELL'S  PERFUMERY.— NOTICE.— 
(Executor  of  the  late  JOHN  GOSNELL  v.  RBE8  PRICE,  Perfumer, 
28,  Lombard -street,  trading  under  the  firm  of  PRKXH  and  CO.,  and  pre- 
viously under  the  assumed  name  of  NAPOLEON  PRICE  and  Co.) 

The  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  this  day  decided  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff  in  this  ease. 

The  defendant,  Re C8  Price,  had  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Perfumery 
and  other  trades  carried  on  by  the  late  firm  of  Price  and  Gosnell,  to  the  late 
Mr.  John  Gosnell  >  father  of  the  parties  now  carrying  on  business  under  the 
firm  of  John  Gomel!  and  Co.,  12,  Three  King  Court,  I^mbard-street.i  and 
bound  himself,  under  forfeiture  of  £5000,  not  to  commence  bus  ness  within 
the  Cities  of  London  or  Westminster,  or  within  the  distance  of  000  miles 
from  the  same,  nnd,  notwithstanding  this,  had  carried  on  business.  This 
RCtion  was  brought  to  recover  liquidated  damages  for  such  breach  of 
contract. ' 

12,  Three  King  Court,  Lombard-street,  Jan.  27,1845. 

PATENT  PORTABLE  SUSPENSION  STOVES. 

MORE  than  FOUR  THOUSAND  of  these  STOVES 
were  sold  during  the  last  winter.  They  have  the  most  unqualified, 
recommendation  of  the  first  medical  practitioners  of  the  day ;  because, 
while  they  yield  a  most  genial  heat,  they  prevent  any  noxious  gases  fro  m 
mixing  with  the  atmosphere,  and  ventilate  the  apartment  they  warm. 
They  are  manufactured  in  various  sizes,  Ibr  chambers,  libraries,  and  con- 
servatories, from  L9s  and  upwards  ;  ami  are  also  made  with  two,  three,  and 
four  pails,  for  churches,  chapels,  or  halls,  accerding  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  building. 

GEORGE  nnd  JOHN  DEANE,  opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  lung  Wil- 
liam-street, London-bridge. 

HPHE  EIDER  DOWN  QUILT  is  the  warmest,  the 
1  lightest,  and  the  most  elegant,  cOYering;  it  is  adapted  for  cither  tiio 
bed,  the  couch,  or  the  carriage;  and  from  its  extreme  warmth  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  invalids.  Also  Goose  Down  Quilts  at  lialf  theptlceof 
Eider  Down.  List  of  pricessent  frets  on  application  to  HEAL  and  SON, 
Bedding  Manufacturers,  19(1,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 

TVORY-HANDLED  TABLE  KNIVES,  10s.  per  dozen  ; 

X  ivory-handled  table  knives,  with  high  .houldcrs,  10s  per  dozen,  if  to, 
balance,  Is  per  dozen  extra  ;  desserts,  9s  ;  carvora,8a  tld  p^rpair;  while  bone 
table  knives,  6»per  dozen;  desserts,  it;  carvers,  2s  per  pair;  black  bom 
table  knives,  fs  per  dozen;  desserts,  4s;  carvers,  2s  Gd ;  talile  steels,  Is 
each.  Tabic  knives,  with  handles  of  the  celebrated  substitute  for  silver, 
made  only  by  It.  and  B.  (which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  sterling  silver 
except  bv  the  mark),  2"zs  Gd  per  dozen ;  desserts,  18s;  carvers,  per  pair, 
Gs  Gd.   All  marked  "  BirPON  and  BURTON,"  and  warranted. 

RirroN  and  Burton's  Stock  of  General  Furnishing  Ironmoneery  is  lite- 
rally the  largest  in  the  world.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  my  lan- 
guage which  will  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  its  variety  and  extent; 
they  therefore  invite  purchasers  to  call  and  inspect  it— Kippon  and  Bur- 
ton, 39,  Oxford-street  (corner  of  Newman-street).  Established  in  Wells- 
strcct,  1820. 

JONES'S  £4.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  selling 
at  the  Manufactory,  .1:18,  Strand,  opposite  Somorset-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  cleeanre  of  an  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-olHce  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Head  Jones's  "Sketch  of 
■Watch  Work,"  sent  free  for  a  2d.  stamp. 

"OOWLAND'S    MACASSAR   OIL,   for   inducing  nn 

XV  exuberant  growth  of  hair,  and  for  imparting  a  permanent  gioss,  and 
a  tendency  to  curl,  remains  unrivalled  Weakness,  premature  trrcvne.*s, 
relaxation,  and  tendency  to  fall  off,  being'  entirely  prevented  by  this  "in- 
comparable" Oil.  Keins  universally  preferred,  Its  consequent  great  demand 
excites  Ihe  cupidity  of  unprincipled  shopkeepers,  who  vend  the  most 
spurious  trash  as  '•  Macassar  Oil."  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  on  Pur- 
chasers to  see  that  the  words 

HOW-LAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL 
are  engraved  in  two  lines  on  the  Wrapper;  and  on  the  back  of  the  Wrapper 
nearly  1.V  0  times,  containing  29,028  letters.  Pjice  3s.  Gd.,  7s.,  family  Wales 
(equal  to  4  small)  l"s.  Gd.,  and  double  that  size,  21s.  per  bottle.    Bold  by  tho 
Proprietors  at  20,  Hatton-garden,  Londsn,  and  by  Chenu'uU  and  Perfumers. 

THE    PLEASURES    OF   WINTE  R.— . 

J_       Though  the  beautiful  beams  of  tho  summer  arc  fled, 
And  the  mists  are  beginning  to  hang  over  head, 
There's  pleasure  in  winter,  as  well  as  in  summer, 
And  hone  should  repine  at  the  stormy  ncw-comcrr 
'Tis  remarkably  pleasant  to  walk  to  aud  fro 
(Though  the  ground  may  be  clad  in  a  garment  of  snow), 
Provided  you're  dress'd  in  an  over-coot  warm, 
To  save  you  from  feeling  the  pitiless  storm. 
You've  nothing  to  feai  from  the  winter's  attacks, 
A\  itii  coat-  from  E.  MOSBS  and  SON  on  your  backs ; 
\\  hen  the  collar's  turn'd  up,  and  the  cuffs  are  tum'ddown, 
>  ou'll  be  able  to  smile  though  the  winter  may  frown, 
E.  MOSES  and  SON  for  a  v'erv  low  price 
Can  sell  you  an  over-coat  fit  for  the  ice ; 
1  09  a  beautiful  garment— a  .borough  first-rater— 
W  Inch  might  justly  lie  chrlstend,  "  the  friend  of  the  skater." 
A  timely  allusion  to  skating  we  make— 
Iu  winter  may  speedily  freeze  up  Ihe  lake. 
And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  there's  no  time  to  he  lost 
In  preparing  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  frost. 
The  winter,  in  fact,  is  already  begun. 
Ami  yonr  only  resources  m  e  MOSES  and  SON. 

LIST  OF  PRICES. 

BEADY  MADE.  £    S.  d 

BoaverTaghonis  •  .076 

Chesterfields  or  Codringtons  .  .  "   0  10  C 

D'Orsay's.  Athol's,  Pembroke,  and  cvci-y  description  of  winter  coats  1  5  0 

Boy  s  winter  coats  in  every  style  .  from  o  8  G 

Winter  trousers,  lined  ,  '  0  4  6 

Doeskin          .           .  ,  ,  '                      '  0  10  6 

Dress  Coats,  edged       .  .10  0 

Frock  ditto      ■           •  «  »  15  0 

RolleollarVcat'j          .  .  .  '   0  1  9 

Double  breasted  ditto   .  .  .  ,                      !  0  2  6 

Boy  'i  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .  .  0  18  6 

Boy's  winter  Trousers  .  .  ,           ,  ".030 

Boy's  winter  "Vests       .  .  .  .          .  .16 

MIOE  TO  MEASURE. 

«  inter  Coats  in  every  style  and  sha|ie.  handsomely  trimmed       .15  0 
Milled  Colli  Groat  Coats,  velvet  collar  and  cuffs  .  .    1  12  0 

Tweed  W  rappers         .  .  .  ,  .  .  0  18  0 

Ditto  Trousers  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .086 

Winter  Trousers,  in  all  the  new  patterns'         .         '.  .  o  12  0 

Doeskin  Trousers         .  ,  .  .  ,  .  0  10  6 

Best,  or  Dress  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .16  0 

Dress  Coats     .  .  .  .  .  .  .   1  12  0 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .  .  2  15  0 

Frock  Coats     .  "         .  .  .  .  .  1  13  0 

Ditto,  l»(.st  quality  made  .  ,  .  .  .330 

Cashmere  Vests  .  .  .  .  .  .086 

Satin,  plain  or  fancy     .  .  .  .  t  .  0  12  0 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits    .  .  .  .  .16  0 

Boy's  Great  Coats         .  .  .  .  .  OU  ft 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  The  Leviathan  of  Trade,"  with  full  directions  for 
self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at.  five  minutes'  notice,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  .  .     from  116 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  aud  trousers       .  .  .      from   0  18  0 

lMroiiT*NT.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  npproved  of,  ex- 
changed, or  the  money  returned. 

Ohshrve.  K.  MOSES  and  RON,  Tailors,  Wholesale  nnd  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  164,  Minorics,  and  8G,  Ald- 
gate,  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

Caution.  E.  Mosrs  and  Son  nre  obliged  to  guard  the  public  against 
imposition,  having  learned  that  the  untrndesmanlike  falsehood  of  being 
COnn 00 tOd  with  them,  or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  in 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  Thov  have  no  connexion  what- 
with  any  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  tondnn  ;  und  those  who  do  desire 
genuine  Cheap  Clothing  should  I  to  prevent  disappointment,  &C.)  coll  urscud 
to  154,  Minorics,  or  8G,  Aldgnte,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 


Printed  at  the  Whitefrinrs  Printing-office,  Bouveric  street,  In  he  pre- 
cinct of  Whitclrinrs,  in  the  City  of  London,  bv  JoiltC  Oadsbt,  printer,  of 
NumberT,  Ridgmount-plaee,  Hnnvpstcad  isiaet,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, aud  also  of  Number  4,  Fuirfteld-ulnce,  Chcefhain  hill-road,  in  tho 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  published  at  Num- 
ber G7,  Flcot,strect  ,  In  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstius-in-the-Wost,  in  the  city 
of  Lotulon,  by  Aiuiaiiam  Walter  Pvutvtoh,  of  NlUubsr  f>7,  i'ltiOt-SU'COt, 
alorosaia  —  Baturduy ,  November  10 , 1 W5. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 

All  Subscribers  of  £1  ami  upwards  to  the  League  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  half-a-crotcn,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  oj  The  League,  Ncwall's- 
luildings,  Manchester,  or  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  o 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  arc  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

Tlie  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  tratismilling  their 
copies  of  The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


We  beg  to  inform  our  subscribers  that  bound  volumes  of 
the  League  newspaper,  containing  the  whole  of  the  first 
year's  Numbers,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  offices, 
either  in  London  or  Manchester. 


OBSERVE ! 

Samples  of  good  Wheat  were  sold  in  S?2ark 
Lane  on  Friday  at  74s.  per  quarter. 

The  duty  on  Foreign  "Wheat  is  14s.  per  qr. 

The  national  expenditure  for  bread  is  NOW 
at  the  rate  of  20  millions  a-year,  or  FOUR. 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND  pounds  weekly 
MORE  than  during  the  whole  of  last  winter 
and  spring. 


BIRMINGHAM  AND  ITS  DUTY. 
The  eager  and  enthusiastic  response  made  by  the 
men  of  Birmingham  last  week,  in  cheers  that  are 
yet  ringing  in  our  ears,  to  the  appeals  of  the  Free 
Trade  leaders,  justifies  us  in  looking  to  them  for 
those  active  exertions  by  which — and  by  which  alone 
— the  success  of  the  cause  which  they  have  now 
made  their  own  can  be  ensured.    It  cannot  be  that 
the  magnificent  and  heart-stirring  scene  wliich  the 
Birmingham  Town-hall  exhibited  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  13th  inst,  was  a  mere  scene,  as 
evanescent  as  the  mimic  splendours  of  theatric  a] 
art.    It  was  quite  real  thunder  that  we  heard  that 
night.  Birmingham  enthusiasm,  as  we  have  always 
understood,  means  something.    Birmingham  men 
may  be  hard  to  move ;  but,  when  moved,  they  are 
wonderfully  in  earnest.    Birmingham  has  a  great 
reputation  for  that  sort  of  business-like  sincerity  and 
thoroughness  which  one  can  trust.  Birmingham 
"  demonstrations"  have  a  character  for  meaning  all, 
and  more  than  all,  that  they  seem  to  say — a  charac- 
ter which  the  future  historian  will  have  abundant 
occasion  to  recognise  when  the  chronicles  of  13 
years  ago  como  to  be  written,  and  which  we  are 
sure. he  will  not  find  falsified  in  the  annals  of  the 
closing  years,  or  months,  of  the  Free  Trade  struggle. 
Birmingham,  and  the  great  industrial  district  of 
wliich  this  metropolis  of  the  Midland  Counties  is 
the  centre,  will,  we  arc  well  convinced,  follow  up  last 
week's  emphatic  and  unmistakeablc  expression  of 
opinion  with  as  emphatic  and  unmistakeablc  deeds 
— with  deeds  worthy  of  the  men  who  wrested  schedule 
A  from  the  proudest  aristocracy  on  earth,  when 
at  the  very  top  of  its  power.    We  now  look  to  Bir- 
mingham to  "  schedule  A  "  a  worso  tyranny  than 


that  of  the  boroughmongers,  and  a  more  nefarious 
and  shameful  fraud  than  that  of  Gatton  and  Old 
Sarum. 

The  way  is  simple.  Simple  and  easy — that  is, 
as  easy  as  things  worth  doing  are  wont  to  be  in  this 
hard-working  world.  Birmingham  must  win 
Counties.  Birmingham  must  get  legal  and  con- 
stitutional rights  and  powers  in  and  over  that  great 
district  which  its  own  marvellous  and  many-handed 
industry  has  made  what  it  is.  Birmingham  must 
work  out  the  constitution  of  1832  —  develop  the 
latent  and  untried  capabilities  of  its  own  Reform 
Bill ;  especially  of  that  oldest  and  best  part  of  the 
Reform  Bill — that  precious  relic  of  the  ancient  de- 
mocratic constitutional  law  of  England — the  40s. 
freehold  county  franchise.  Birmingham  must  put 
an  extinguisher  on  the  Gatton  of  North  Warwick- 
shire, and  the  Old  Sarum  of  East  Worcestershire. 

We  urge  our  friends,  the  Free  Traders  of  Bir- 
mingham, immediately  to  make  their  town  the 
head-quarters  of  a  great  qualification  and  registra- 
tion movement,  having,  for  its  object,  to  give  to  the 
industry  and  intelligence  of  the  capital  of  the  mid- 
land district  of  England  that  overwhelming  elec- 
toral preponderance  in  the  counties  created  by  them 
and  dependent  on  them,  which  the  constitution 
offers  on  certain  terms  not  very  difficult  of  fulfil- 
ment, and  to  which  they  are  naturally  and  right- 
fully entitled.  The  Free  Traders  of  Birmingham 
have  all  the  facilities  of  position  and  circumstance 
which  have  enabled  Manchester  to  conquer — and 
not  merely  to  conquer,  but  to  silence  and  extin- 
guish— monopoly  in  SouthLancasbire.  They  have  a 
vast  industrial  town  population,  eager  to  possess  the 
franchise,  and  every  way  fitted  for  its  intelligent  and 
independent  exercise.  They  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  small  freehold  properties  within  easy  reach 
to  qualify  an  army  of  Free  Trade  voters.  They 
have  the  singular  advantage  of  a  local  position, 
which  places  them  in  convenient  proximity  to  two 
counties  besides  their  own.  And  they  have  power- 
ful allies  in  all  directions,  only  waiting  to  be  incited 
and  organised,  to  form  one  dense  and  overpowering 
force.  Birmingham  and  Coventry  can,  with  the 
most  perfect  ease,  subdue  and  occupy  North  War- 
wickshire. Birmingham,  and  Dudley,  with  Stour- 
bridge, Bromsgrove,  and  Kidderminster,  can  take 
possession  of  East  Worcestershire.  Birmingham, 
with  Wolverhampton  and  Walsall,  can  seal  and 
secure  the  victory  just  won  in  South  Staffordshire, 
by  making  the  Free  Trade  majority  (as  it  already  is 
in  South  Lancashire)  such  that  no  monopolist  can- 
didate would  ever  dream  of  raising  a  contest.  We 
much  mistake,  too,  if  Birmingham  has  not  arms 
long  enough  to  reach  as  far  as  North  Staffordshire 
on  the  one  side,  and  South  Warwickshire  on  the 
other.  But,  of  the  first  two  counties  named,  there 
cannot  bo  a  moment's  doubt ;  they  may  and  can — 
we  look  to  Birmingham  to  say  they  must  and  shall 
— be  put  past  all  doubt.  Between  now  and  the 
30th  of  January,  North  Warwickshire  and  East 
Worcestershire  must  have  their  thousands  and 
thousands  of  40s.  freeholders,  ready  qualified  for  the 
registration  of  1840,  and  the  general  election  which 
will  almost  certainly  take  place  not  later  than  1847. 

Men  of  Birmingham !  you  have  great  powers 
—  you  cannot  but  he  conscious,  likewise,  of 
great  responsibilities.  The  name  of  your  town 
is  honourably  inscribed  on  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pages  of  English  history  —  you  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  tho  spirit 
of  1832  is  not  extinct,  that  the  power  of  1832 
has  not  exhausted  itself  with  that  single  effort. 
Your  country  has  not  forgotten  the  days  when 
Birmingham  was  tho  centre  of  national  interest 
expectation,  and  confidence — when  tho  issue  of 
one  of  the  most  memorable  political  conflicts  that 
Great  Britain  has  ever  seen,  awaited  the  decision 


of  your  town  meetings.  Tho  marked  attention 
which  the  metropolitan  press  has  paid  to  your  last 
week's  proceedings  shows  how  much  is  still  expected 
from  you — how  closely  your  movements  are  still 
watched,  and  how  powerfully  they  are  felt  through- 
out the  empire.  It  is  now,  as  it  was  18  years 
since.  The  vote  which  you  are  about  to  give  on 
this  great  national  question  will  have  very  much 
the  character  and  effect  of  a  casting  vote.  Two 
or  tlixee  counties  won  from  monopoly  by  you  will 
tell,  in  point  of  moral  and  political  power,  for  two 
or  three  times  —  for  five  or  ten  times — the  mere 
number  of  votes'which  thoso  counties  may  reckon 
in  the  division  lists  of  tho  House  of  Commons. 
When  the  word  once  goes  forth,  that  Birmingham 
is  in  the  field  conquering  counties,  and  garrisoning 
the  strong  holds  of  landlordism  with  an  industrial 
and  democratic  landed  interest,  all  men  will  feel 
that  the  end  is  indeed  come.  We  leave  this  matter 
in  your  hands,  with  a  firm  and  full  assuranco  that 
Birmingham  will  do  its  duty. 


THE  TIMES  AND  OURSELVES. 
We  are  always  happy  to  receive  advice  from 
parties  competent  to  give  it,  and  have  no  sort  of 
objection  to  criticism,  friendly  or  unfriendly,  on  our 
sayings  and  doings,  provided  only  that  it  be 
tolerably  fair  and  truthful.  All  men  and  bodies  of 
men  are  the  better  for  being  criticised.  It  is  salutary 
even,  though  not  agreeable,  to  be  shown  one'3 
faults  and  foibles,  now  and  then,  in  the  distorted 
proportions  and  exaggerated  dimensions  of  carica- 
ture. So  that  the  likeness  be  striking  on  the  whole, 
minute  fidelity  to  nature  in  the  delineation  of 
particular  features  is  scarcely  essential  to  its  moral 
utility.  The  animus  of  the  artist  is  ja  very  subor- 
dinate consideration,  if  he  have  a  good  eye  and  a 
sure  hand.  But  when  a  man  daubs  at  random 
with  any  colours  that  happen  to  come  to  hand,  and 
calls  it  portrait-painting,  he  cannot  expect  people 
to  sit  quietly.  Tho  airs  of  a  critic,  and  the  temper 
of  a  partisan,  are  a  perfectly  unendurable  combina- 
tion. 

It  was  with  much  regret,  and  more  surprise, 
that  we  observed  in  last  Tuesday  morning's  Times 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  Birmingham 
dinner  in  particular,  and  the  Free  Trade  agitation 
in  general,  containing  a  larger  amount  of  gross 
and  glaring  misrepresentations  than  wo  should 
have  thought  could  have  been  crowded  within  the 
compass  of  a  newspaper  column.  Under  colour  of 
a  calm  and  dignified  exhortation  to  temperance, 
moderation,  rationality,  and  the  rest  of  the  cardinal 
virtues,  our  eccentric  contemporary  presents  us  and 
the  world  with  a  tissue  both  of  vague  insinuations 
and  of  specific  statements,  every  one  of  which  is 
not  only  not  true,  but  is  flatly  contrary  to  tho 
truth.  We  wish,  and  can  well  afford,  to  be  civil ; 
for,  after  all,  the  Times  is  in  an  odd  crotchety  way 
of  its  own  coming  round  to  the  right  side  of  the 
question.  But  such  careless  or,  passionate  per- 
versions of  notorious  fact  as  kthose  on  which  we 
have  now  to  comment,  cannot  be  suffered  to  pass 
unreproved.  Really,  when  a  leading  journalist 
sits  down  to  criticise  a  public  meeting,  the  least  ho 
can  do  is  to  read  the  speeches. 

What  will  the  public  say,  for  example,  to  the  fol- 
lowing piece  ot  free-and-easy  criticism  on  Mr  Cob- 
den's  speech  of  Thursday  week  ? — 

"  Mr.  CobdeO  tallied  in  a  strain  of  puerile  exagqeration 
about  the  redundance  of  cheap  bread  which  would  result 
from  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  just  as  if  the  experience 
of  this  very  year  hud  not  proved  what  all  previous  informa- 
tion had  suggested — viz.,  that  there  is  neither  in  Europe  nor 
in  America  that  abundant  supply  of  food  which  can,  in  the 
most  propitious  times,  overstock  the  markets  of  any  one 
country.  The  great  objection  to  the  existing  Corn  Law  is, 
that  it  prevents  that  equable  distribution  of  food  which  the 
aggregate  average  of  the  corn  harvests  throughout  the  world 
is  calculated  to  promote.  A  notion  that  its  repeal  would 
inundate  us  with  a  vast  influx  of  foreign  wheat  is  contrary 
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both  to  all  experience  of  foreign  harvests,  una',  in  a  greater 

degree,  to  common  sense  The  Corn  Law 

contravenes  the  operation  of  a  natural  law,  ami  embarrasses 
the  mechanism  of  commerce.  If  it  were  repealed  to-morrow, 
bread  would  not  on  an  average  be  2d.  a  loaf  cheaper,  nor 
the  value  of  any  tolerably  (food  land  be  diminished  even  at 
first  as  much  as  ten  per  cent,  in  value.     Mr.  Cobden 

SHOULD  BE  CAUTIOUS  OF  MAKING  THESE  GROSSLY- 
COLOURED  MISREPRESENTATIONS." 

Tins  takes  away  one's  breath.  One  would  think 
the  Times  was  talking  in  its  sleep.  To  charge  Mr. 
Cobden  with  "  talking  in  a  strain  of  puerile  exagge- 
ration about  the  redundance  o  f  cheap  bread  which 
would  result  from  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,"  is 
something  more  than  a  "  grossly-coloured  misrepre- 
sentation " — it  is  a  bare,  naked  fiction,  without  any 
colouring  at  all.  Mr.  Cobden  not  only  did  not  say 
one  syllable  at  the  Birmingham  meeting  teuding, 
by  the  remotest  construction,  to  sanction  the  expec- 
tation of  a  redundance  of  cheap  bread  resulting  irom 
a  rej^eal  of  the  Corn  Law — he  never  talked  in  this 
strain.  Why,  it  was  only  at  the  last  Covent  Garden 
League  meeting,  held  on  the  16th  of  June,  that  Mr. 
Cobden  talked,  most  explicitly  and  at  considerable 
length,  in  the  very  opposite  strain — quoted,  with 
the  strongest  expressions  of  concurrence  and  ap- 
proval, an  admirable  article  from  the  Times,  to  the 
effect  that  "rivers  of  corn  are  as  pure  and  impossible  a, 
fiction  as  rivers  of  gold,"  and  that  "there  is  not  too 
much  corn  on  earth,  nor  will  there  ever  be  till  the 
saddest  and  awfullest  words  that  ever  were  spoken 
are  finally  unsaid" — amplified  on  the  Times'  text — 
illustrated  and  confirmed  it  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  from  the  experience  of  former  years,  when 
our  merchants  were  ransacking  the  granaries  of  the 
world  for  corn,  "  bribing  the  nations  of  the  earth  with 
the  high  price  of  G7s.  a  quarter,"  and  could  only 
During  in  eight  millions  of  quarters  during  a  period 
of  three  years — and  wound  up  his  demonstration  of 
the  Times'  own  truth  with  asking,  "  If  therefore  you 
were  not  Inundated  u  ith  corn  in  those  dear  seasons, 
where  is  the  corn  to  come  from  that  is  to  inundate 
you  now  ?"  And  now  we  have  the  Times  begging 
Mr.  Cobden  to  "  be  cautious  of  making  these  grossly- 
coloured  misrepresentations ! ! !  " 

We  need  scarcely  remark  on  the  exquisite  absur- 
dity of  the  Times  affecting  to  argue,  as  against  Mr. 
Cobden,  that,  under  the  Free  Trade  regime,  "  the 
value  of  any  tolerablg  good  land  would  not  be  dimi- 
nished, even  at  first,  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  in 
value."  The  Times  might  as  well  plead  the  cause 
of  monarchical  institutions  and  standing  armies,  as 
against  the  Duke  of  Wellington — or  remonstrate 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  danger  of  advocating 
d-n  inconvertible  small-note  currency — or  lecture 
Colonel  Sibthorpe  on  the  mischiefs  of  railway  specu- 
lation. Mr.  Cobden,  as  all  the  world  knows,  has 
invariably  contended  that  land  would  not  suffer  in 
value  at  all  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law ;  and, 
so  far  from  confining  this  to  "  tolerably  good  land," 
he  has  always  maintained — and  the  best  agricul- 
turists and  Free  Traders,  as  Fail  Ducie,  for  ex- 
ample, maintain  with  him — that  poor  land  would 
be  benefited  more  than  any  other  by  Free  Trade  in 
grain  of  all  kinds.  We  suppose  we  shall  next  see 
the  Times  expostulating  with  Mr.  Bright  on  the 
evils  of  game  preserving  .and  battues. 

A  little  further  on — after  sagely  rebuking  the 
"  monidcal "  doctrines  of  the  Leaguers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  naval  establishments — the  Times  has  the  in- 
credible carelessness  to  add : 

"  One  other  instance  of  this  oncthoughted  style  of  deal- 
ing with  important  matters:  Mr.  Cohden  says''  Open  Hie 
ports,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity  fur  voting  pecuniary 
relief  to  Ireland.'  " 

This  is  monstrous.    Mr.  Cobden  did  not  say 

this — did  not  say  anything  resembling  this,  or  that 

could  bo  mistaken  fortius — he  said,  most  distinctly, 

the  direct  contrary  of  this.    Mr.  Cobden's  words  (as 

given  by  the  Morning  Chronicle)  were: 

"I  have  no  objection,  after  everything  else  which  should 
first  lie  resorted  to  has  been  done  after  the  ports  have  been 
thrown  open,  71  it  haul  let  or  hindrance,  if  charily  is  to  lie. 
administered  to  Ike  Irish  people,  that  it  should'  rather  he 
bestowed  in  the.  shape  of  payment  of  wages  than  as  eleemo- 
tammy  grants.  J  mid  in  the  papers  of  to  day  the  speecli  of 
the  King  of  Belgium  to  the  Chambers  in  that  country,  in 
which  he  congratulated  them  that  they  hare  opened  the 

ports  for  tlte  admusion  of  foreign  corn,  and  thai  being  done, 

they  ail'  enabled}  by  a  vole  of' public  money,  to  c.recii/r  cer- 
tain public  icorhs,  tomulfc  up  for  the  deficiency  in  employ- 
ment, and  thereby  i.upply  the  people  a  it/if Ood.  in  Belgium, 

you  see,  Iboy  do  not  expect  to  feed  their  people  with  mere 
jjickuxes  iUid  bho\cls.    They  fail  let  in  lite  needed  supply 
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of  foreign  corn,  and  then,  by  supplying  funds  for  the  execu- 
tion of  public  works,  provide  the  people  with  the  means  of 
feeding  themselves  without  resorting  to  charity." 

So  that  "  the  projiosition,  not  to  vote  an  indis- 
criminate sum  of  money  to  the  Irish,  but  to  vote  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
them  employment  in  some  national  works" — 
which,  according  to  the  Times,  "  the  gentry  of  the 
League  think  entirely  beneath  their  notice" — is  a 
proposition  which,  as  a  subsidiary  arrangement,  the 
gentry  of  the  League  do  most  expressly  notice,  and 
notice  favourably. 

The  admonitions,  exhortations,  and  objurgations 
with  which  the  Times  favours  us  on  the  subject  of 
our  general  goings-on,  past,  present,  and  future,  are 
about  as  valuable  as  its  representations  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den's Birmingham  speech  are  authentic.  The  re- 
commendation to  the  League,  "  to  disclaim  all  parly 
connections  and  obligations,"  would  be  extremely 
judicious,  were  the  League  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical ; 
— as  it  happens  to  be  neither,  the  Times  might  as 
well  recommend  the  League  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  London  and  York  Railway.  The  Times' 
objection  to  the  "  eminently  sectarian  "  character  of 
the  League  would  have  great  force,  and  be  quite 
apropos,  were  the  League  a  high-church  or  low- 
church,  a  Calvinistie  or  Arminiau,  confederation  ; 
— its  it  happens  to  be  none  of  these,  one  can  only 
wonder  what  on  earth  the  Times  means.  The  well- 
meant  advice  to  the  League,  to  "  carry  out  its  p>ro- 
fetsed  mteulion  <f  embodying  the  opinions  and  ex- 
pressing the  wishes  of  the  most  intelligent  and  the 
most  moderate  among  the  commercial  classes,"  would 
have  a  good  deal  of  point  if  the  League  ever  had 
professed  any  such  intention ; — as  it  has  always 
been  the  professed  intention  of  the  League,  not  to 
embody  the  opinions,  or  express  the  wishes,  of  the 
commercial  class  in  particular,  but  to  expand  the 
principles,  and  realise  the  practice,  of  a  policy  per- 
fectly just  to  all  classes,  the  1  'imes  misses  the  mark 
again.  The  intelligent  and  moderate  labourers  of 
the  country  are  as  much  our  clients,  as  the  most 
intelligent  and  most  moderate  among  the  capi- 
talists ;  and  the  class  whose  rights  and  interests  we 
have  most  at  heart,  is  the  veiy  large  and  important 
class  of  bread-caters.  One  would  think  our  con- 
temporary had  been  living  in  the  moon  these  seven 
years  past.  Everything  that  the  League  is,  and 
does,  and  says,  and  means,  he  interprets  by  the  rule 
of  contrary. 

The  Times'  view  of  the  present  position  of  the 
League,  and  the  Free  Trade  cause — "  Free  Trade 
opinions  are  gaining  strength,  the  League  is  losing 
it " — is  one  which  we  feel  no  sort  of  anxiety  to 
controvert.  Our  readers  are  perfectly  well  able 
to  pronounce,  without  any  prompting  from  us, 
on  each  branch  of  this  statement.  We  can  only 
say,  that  if  the  principles  of  the  League  are  in  the 
ascendant,  it  is  of  the  least  possible  consequence 
how  the  world  goes  with  the  League  itself.  The 
process  which  the  Tinies  here  describes  is  exactly 
that  whose  completion  will  be  the  consummation 
and  crown  of  om  labours.  The  extinction  of  the 
League  in  the  triumph  of  its  principles — the  re- 
absorption  of  the  special  and  separate  organisation 
of  the  Free  Trade  party,  into  the  general  mass  of  a 
Free  Trade  people — is  the  goal  of  all  our  hopes, 
efforts,  and  aspirations.  The  day  is  now  not  dis- 
tant when  the  "  death "  of  the  League,  so  impa- 
tiently' anticipated,  and  so  often  prematurely'  an- 
nounced, will  be  a  "  great  fact" — a  fact  immeasura- 
bly greater  than  the  League  itself — and  when  friend 
and  foe  alike  will  write  its  epitaph :  "  Free  Trade 
opinions  are  victorious  in  the  Statute  book — the  League 
is  extinct." 


WHAT  IS  OUR  PRESENT  CONDITION? 

We  are  not  surprised  that  somo  of  the  journals 
which  are  supposed  to  reflect  the  feelings  of  the 
Premier  should  object  to  any  exhibition  of  the  great 
responsibility  which  devolves  upon  him  at  this 
crisis,  hi  all  times  of  difficulty,  Ministers  are  ac- 
countable to  the.  nation  for  the  measures  of  policy 
which  they  adopt  to  meet  the  exigency  of  circum- 
stances; if  they  have  neglected  to  man  the  navy 
when  maritime  war  is  threatened — if  they  have 
not  culled  out  the  army  when  invasion  is  menaced — 
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the  rulers  must  answer  for  their  improvidence  and 
then  negligence  to  Parliament  and  the  nation. 
We  are  menaced  by  an  enemy  more  formidable 
than  the  Armada  of  Spain  or  the  hosts  of  Napoleon; 
one  described  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  an  enemy  whose  history  and  habits  are  yet 
but  imperfectly  known  ;  and  inasmuch  as  "  the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness"  is  infiuitely 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  "the  arrow  that  flieth  by 
noon-day,"  we  look  with  anxiety  for  the  precautions 
which  our  rulers  have  adopted  to  check  the  ravages 
of  this  insidious  foe,  and  find  that  their  final  resolu- 
tion is  to  do  nothing,  but  to  let  devastation  pursue 
its  course.  The  last  report  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment Commissioners  in  Ireland  is  far  the  most 
alarming  that  has  yet  appeared.  While  it  tacitly 
confirms  the  accounts  of  the  failure  of  the  presant 
year,  it  intimates  the  probable  chances  of  a  worse 
and  more  disastrous  crop  in  the  ensuing  year  ;  and 
while  it  suggests  remedies,  throws  out  vety  strong 
doubts  that  any  remedies  would  prove  effectual 
should  the  season  prove  adverse. 

A  very  short  period  has  elapsed  since  the  evening 
organ  of  the  ministry,  the  Standard,  sounded  the 
note  of  alarm  in  its  most  menacing  tone,  and  con- 
gratulated the  country  on  possessing  a  minister 
adequate  to  the  perilous  crisis,  which  it  declared  to 
be  imminent.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  ready,  we  were 
told,  not  only  to  open  the  ports  in  case  of  necessity, 
but  to  grant  bounties  on  the  importation  of  corn 
rather  than  suffer  any  of  the  Queen's  subjects  to  bo 
exposed  to  the  horrors  of  starvation.  But  withiu 
the  last  few  days  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  ministerial  press.  The  Herald  proclaims  in 
the  morning,  and  the  Standard  reiterates  in  the 
evening  that  the  failuro  of  the  potatoes  in  Ireland 
has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  there  are  no  appre- 
hensions for  scarcity  of  food  in  England.  They 
quote  the  low  price  of  potatoes  as  a  proof  of  abun- 
dance, though  they  know  that  it  results  from  the 
dread  of  their  perishing,  which  induces  the  fanners 
to  force  sales  at  evety  hazard.  They  refer  to  the 
low  corn  averages,  though  they  know  that  this  arises 
from  the  disjiroportionate  amount  of  bad  grain  that 
is  thrown  upon  the  market.  They  justify  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  Cabinet  by  declaring  that  "  there  is  no 
risk  of  want ;"  and  as  this  is  the  only  justification 
that  can  be  pleaded  for  the  neglect  of  precautions, 
by  its  results  the  Cabinet  must  abide.  The  minis- 
ter through  his  semi-official  organs  has  declared 
that,  having  guaged  the  appetites  of  the  people  and 
measured  the  supply  of  food,  he  has  assured  himself 
that  there  is  no  deficiency,  and  has  shaped  his  policy 
by  Ins  calculations.  This  is  a  responsibility  which 
he  has  sought,  and  which  he  cannot  evade.  Should 
a  deficiency  appear,  he  stands  inexcusable  before 
the  nation.  Lord  Cloncurry's  letter,  Which  we  in- 
sert at  full  length,  states  our  grounds  for  asserting 
that  there  is  not  enough  of  food  to  supply  the 
people,  and  it  is  therefore  a  document  which  must 
stand  as  a  historical  record  for  future  reference. 

"  Mansion  House,  Dawson-street,  7th  Nov.,  184o. 

"  Sir, — As  chairman  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  highly 
respectable  gentlemen  of  all  classes  of  political  and  religious 
opinions,  appointed  at  a  recent  public  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Dublin,  the  right  hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair,  it 
devolves  upon  me  as  a  public  duty  to  address  you  as  respon- 
sible adviser  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  and  which  I  do 
with  unfeigned  respect,  and  in  the  most  anxious  manner  to 
call  for  your  fullest  and  most  immediate  consideration  to  the 
present  atllictiiig  and  most  dangerous  state  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  We  can  assure  you  that  our  information  is  both 
accurate  and  extensive — that  it  reaches  over  all  parts  of  Ire- 
laud,  and  is  derived  from  sources  altogether  unaffected  by 
any  political  party  motive  whatsoever.  Be  assured,  sir,  we 
tell  you  hut  the  simple  truth  when  we  inform  you  that  the 
danger  of  famine  is  immediate  and  pressing,  and  if  not 
averted  by  the  activity  of  man,  and  the  blessing  of  a  mer- 
ciful Providence,  must  result  in  a  pestilence  of  the  most 
frightful  nature. 

"  We  do  solemnly  assure  yon  of  our  perfect  knowledge 
that  the  destruction  of  the  potato  crop  is  extremely  exten- 
sive, with  some  slight  mitigation  in  particular  localities ; 
but,  as  a  general  calamity,  is  extending  to  all  the  provinces 
and  counties  of  Ireland.  Nor  does  the  evil  rest  here — for 
day  after  day  the  disease  is  extending.  Quantities  of  pota- 
toes apparently  in  the  most  healthy  state  one  day,  are  found 
on  the  ensuing,  partially,  if  not  entirely  unfit  for  human  or 
even  animal  food ;  the  disease  is  in  its  nature  expansive, 
and  is  to  our  knowledge  daily  and  hourly  expanding ;  nor 
is  there  any  rational  evidence  to  show  that  this  wide-spread- 
ing rottenness  will  find  any  other  limit  than  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  entire  potato  crop.  We  do  not  intend  you  uny 
disrespect,  quite  the  contrary  j  but  we  do  wish  to  impress 
upon  your  mind  the  awful  responsibility  which,  as  her  Ma- 
jesty's principal  adviser,  you  incur  if  your  Government 
hesitates  to  adopt  the  most  speedy  and  extensive  possible 
modes  of  ullcuating  tlie  impending  calamity,    Whilst  you 
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hesitate,  if  hesitate  you  shall,  the  people  of  Ireland  are  about 
to  perish  in  countless  numbers.  May  we  respectfully  refer 
you  to  Lord  Devon's  report  of  last  session,  where  you  will 
find,  or  indeed  whence  we  take  for  granted  you  are  already 
informed,  that  the  Irish  agricultural  lahourers  and  their 
families  are  calculated  to  amount  to  more  than  4,000,000  of 
human  beings,  whose  only  food  is  the  potato — whose  only 
think  is  water — whose  houses  are  pervious  to  the  rain — to 
whom  a  bed  or  blanket  is  a  luxury  almost  unknown,  and 
who  are  more  wretched  than  any  other  people  in  Europe. 
We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fore- 
going description  of  the  state  of  the  Irish  peasantry  was 
published  long  befoie  there  was  or  could  be  the  least  suspi- 
cion of  the  most  afflicting  visitation  of  Providence  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  present  crop.  If  then  such  was  the  condition 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  people  even  in  favourable  har- 
vests, you  will  in  vour  humanity  easily  judge  what  must  be 
the  hoi-rors  of  their  situation  if  the  approaching  famine  be 
allowed  to  envelope  the  entire  population. 

"  We  implore  of  you,  air,  not  to  allow  yourself  to  be 
persuaded  that  we  exaggerate  the  horrors  of  a  certainty  of 
the  approaching  famine  ;  we  have  no  motive  under  heaven 
for  misleading  or  misinforming  you,  and  even  if  we  had,  you 
may  believe  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  acting  on  such  a 
motive  ;  our  only  object  is  to  impress  on  your  mind  what  we 
know  to  be  the  fact,  that  famine  and  pestilence  are  at  our 
door,  and  can  be  averted  only  by  the  most  extensive  and 
active  precautions.  The  season  for  receiving  supplies  of 
foreign  food  is  rapidly  terminating  ;  the  southern  ports  of 
Europe,  as  also  the  ports  oftlie  British  American  colonies,  as 
well  as  of  the  Northern  American  States,  will  soon  be  closed, 
until  it  will  be  too  late  to  receive  supplies  from  these 
countries.  Other  foreign  countries  afflicted  by  a  similar 
calamity  have  already  been  before  us  in  the  market,  and  are 
daily  enchancing  the  price  of  those  supplies,  which  our 
government  might  otherwise  calculate  on.  The  lives  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  in  the  hauds  of  your  government.  If 
vou  determine  not  to  take  immediate  precautions,  we  are 
unable  to  contemplate  the  extent  of  the  horrible  con- 
sequences resulting  from  the  destruction  of  the  people's 
food,  and  from  the  neglect  of  the  protection  of  Government. 
We  are  incapable  of  using  any  language  that  could  be  con- 
strued iuto  dictation ;  but  we  respectfully  declare  it  to  be 
our  conviction  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  some  or  all  of  the  following  measures,  together 
with  such  others  as  the  Government  may  deem  advisable  to 
meet  the  impending  evil : — 

"  1st — The  opening  the  ports  of  Ireland  for  all  kinds  of 
human  food  duty  free. 

•"  2nd — The  closing  the  ports  of  Ireland  against  the  ex- 
portation of  oats,  either  ground  or  whole. 

"  3rd — That  the  consumption  of  oats  by  cavalry  regi- 
ments in  Ireland  be  diminished  as  much  as  it  possibly 
can  with  safety  to  the  public  service. 

"  4th — That  the  distillation  from  grain  be  suspended  in 
Ireland,  due  precaution  being  taken  to  prevent  illicit  dis- 
tillation. 

"  5th — That  there  be  immediately  raised  money,  by  way 
of  loan,  to  the  extent  of  one  million  and  a  half  at  the  least, 
and  chargeable  upon  Irish  resources — such  as  the  depart- 
ment of  Woods  and  rore&ta,  &e.,  and  that  the  amount  of 
such  ioan  be  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  increasing 
the  quantity  and  decreasing  the  price  of  food  in  Ireland. 

"  (Jth — That  we  earnestly  recommend  the  forming  of  gra- 
naries in  each  of  the  l'oor  Law  Unions  and  other  localities 
throughout  Ireland,  so  as  to  bring  food  within  the  reach  of 
all  its  inhabitants. 

"  7th — That  we  also  earnestly  recommend  the  setting  the 
people  to  work  without  any  delay,  by  urging  on  and  assisting 
the  construction  of  railways,  and  also  in  the  works  of  drain- 
age, as  recommended  by  Government  Commissioners,  and 
other  works  of  general  or  local  utility. 

'•  I  have  the  hononr  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Cloncurky." 

The  daily  reports  of  the  Committee  sitting  at  the 
Mansion  House  in  Dublin,  have  become  more  and 
more  gloomy  since  the  date  of  this  letter.  On 
Tuesday  last,  it  is  stated  that  72  letters  were  re- 
ceived, the  tenor  of  which  was  still  more  discou- 
raging tlian  tliose  of  the  preceding  day.  The  infor- 
mation was  mostly  from  clergymen  of  every  deno- 
mination, those  of  the  Establishment  being  the 
greater  number.  They  state  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  crop  was  lost  or  damaged,  and  that 
energetic  measures  should  be  speedily  adopted  to 
afford  relief. 

A  Catholic  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comyns,  of 
Kilkee,  county  of  Clare,  attended  the  committee. 
He  stated  that  having  heard  that  a  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  Government  to  take  means  to 
alleviate  the  present  distress,  he  came  up  to  town  to 
represent  the  state  of  his  parish.  He  said  that  iu 
one  case  which  came  under  his  observation,  five  or 
six  stone  of  potatoes  were  boiled  for  the  food  of  a 
large  family,  and  that  there  was  not  as  much  of 
them  sound  as  would  feed  a  single  person.  This 
gentleman  also  said  that  the  people  were  becoming 
sick  from  the  use  of  the  bad  potatoes,  and  that  if 
prompt  measures  were  not  used,  disease  would  cer- 
tainly spread. 

The  ravages  of  "the  imperfectly  known  enemy" 
aro  not  confined  to  Ireland;  deplorable  accounts  of 
destruction  are  received  from  the  southern  counties; 
potatoes  which  appeared  quite  sound  when  stored 
have  suddenly  exhibited  signs  of  the  mysterious 
taint,  and  those  who  not  more  than  three  weeks  ago 
declared  that  the  evil  had  been  exaggerated,  are 
now  foremost  in  asserting  that  it  has  been  grievously 
underrated.  Here,  then,  is  an  exigency  as  novel 
and  at  least  as,  ulanuiDg  as,  a  war  or.  uu  invasion ; 


and  here,  consequently,  are  circumstances  which 
throw  a  vast  amount  of  responsibility  on  our  rulers. 

But  this  responsibility  is  fearfully  increased  by 
the  undeniable  fact,  that  this  "  enemy  whose  his- 
tory and  habits  are  yet  but  imperfectly  known,"  has 
derived  its  force  and  strength  from  the  policy  of  the 
Premier  himself;  it  is  his  system  of  Corn  Laws 
that  has  furnished  the  potato  pestilence  with 
"  hauds  to  war  and  fingers  to  fight."  Providence 
supplied  granaries  for  our  growing  population  in 
fertile  and  thinly-inhabited  lands,  where  the  culti- 
vators were  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  exchange 
their  com  for  our  manufactured  goods;  the  vast 
prairies  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  would 
have  teemed  with  food  for  the  manufacturing  ope- 
ratives of  England,  had  not  the  Peel  ministry 
refused  its  admission  into  our  markets.  He  denied 
the  people  provision  from  abroad,  and  thus  volun- 
tarily took  the  responsibility  of  supplying  them  from 
at  home.  The  supply  has  failed  in  quantity,  and 
still  more  lamentably  in  quality ;  there  is  a  terrible 
and  growing  disproportion  between  the  averages  of 
corn  and  the  price  of  bread ;  an  inferior  grain  is 
forced  on  the  people  at  an  extravagantly  high 
price,  and  tliis  aggravation  of  the  evils  of  his  cruel 
system  the  minister  takes  the  responsibility  of  leav- 
ing uncorrected. 

The  opening  of  the  ports  is  now  sought  by  all  the 
most  influential  of  the  commercial  communities 
throughout  the  empire.  Every  day's  delay  will 
render  the  concession  less  valuable ;  ice  will  soon 
fetter  rivers,  and  the  storms  of  winter  sweep  the 
seas;  the  Continental  nations  who  have  anticipated 
us  in  removing  restrictions-  on  the  import  of  food, 
will  soon  collect  the  available  surplus  from  foreign 
markets,  and  even  compete  with  us  at  the  doors  of 
our  own  bonded  warehouses.  So  notorious  are 
these  facts,  that  during  the  last  three  weeks  there 
was  a.  strong  and  general  belief  that  ministers  had 
resolved  to  suspend  their  restrictive  laws  and  open 
the  ports  to  food,  rather  than  incur  the  respon- 
sibility of  remaining  inactive  during  three  months 
of  winter,  with  warnings  of  danger  before  them  and 
around  them,  growing  louder  and  deeper  every 
moment.  If  during  those  three  months  any  of  our 
countrymen  perish  from  famine,  those  who  have 
excluded  food  from  the  country  are  morally  and 
constitutionally  responsible  for  their  death.  It  may 
be  that  no  coroner's  jury  will  pronounce  theslidiug- 
scale  or  its  author  "  guilty  of  murder,"  but  what 
will  and  must  be  the  verdict  of  the  universal 
people  ? 

It  is  perfectly  monstrous  to  suppose  that  Minis- 
ters cannot  be  made  responsible  for  the  exercise 
of  the  power  delegated  to  them  in  trust  during  the 
intervals  between  the  sessions  of  Parliament.  If 
they  shrink  from  such  responsibility,  their  only 
remedy  is  to  call  Parliament  together  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.  But  it  would  of  course  be  absurd  to 
assemble  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  Cabinet  to  do  nothing.  Tlio  Ministers  have 
taken  upon  themselves  tho  responsibility  of  main- 
taining prohibitory  duties  in  the  face  of  famine. 
Against  this  insane  and  criminal  resolution  there 
must  be  a  prompt  and  firm  protest  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  tho  land  If,  as  is  said,  the 
Minister  waits  for  the  country,  the  country  must 
not  wait  for  the  Minister,  because  events  will  wait 
for  neither  of  them.  The  functions  of  the  Lcgis 
laturc  arc  suspended,  and  those  of  Administration 
virtually  abandoned;  the  nation  must  look  to  itself ; 
the  somnolency  of  one,  tho  obstinacy  of  another, 
and  the  flexibility  of  a  third,  may  bo  pleaded  to 
amuse  the  clubs,  but  they  neither  can  nor  will 
serve  as  excuses  to  the  people.  Let  memorials  and 
protests  from  public  meetings  be  presented  against 
the  fatal  oscitancy  which  rules  the  councils  of  the 
realm.  Scarcity  is  proclaimed  ;  famine  is  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  yet  food  is  excluded.  The  opening  of 
the  ports  is  felt  by  the  whole  nation,  with  scarcely 
tl io  exception  of  any  but  the  most  rabid  monopo- 
lists, to  be  inevitable  before  another  harvest  can  be 
reaped.  Every  One  knows  that  our  supply  of  food 
is  insufficient,  and  that  one  great  clement  of  that 
supply  is  doomed  to  premature  destruction.  Delay 
is  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  continued  prohi- 
bition.  We  think  that  Ministers  deserve  impeach- 


ment for  having  allowed  the  last  packet  to  sail  for 
America  without  intelligence  that  our  porta  had 
been  opened  to  the  corn  of  the  United  States.  If 
Sir  Robert  Peel  shrinks  from  all  allusion  to  respon- 
sibility as  an  outrage,  he  ought  to  have  taken  mea- 
sures to  diminish  the  amount  of  his  accountability. 
The  Cora  Laws  arc  his:  he  framed  them,  he  main- 
tains them,  and  he  must  answer  for  their  results. 
But  it  will  not  do  to  wait  until  their  operations  have 
led  to  the  dire  consummation  which  the  coming 
events  that  cast  their  dark  shadows  before  seem  to 
portend.  Life  and  deatli  are  involved  in  such  an 
experiment;  the  symptoms  of  the  patient  prognos- 
ticate too  much  of  danger  to  wait  the  leisure  of  tho 
physician.  Let  us,  then,  promptly  and  earnestly 
invoke  the  powers  of  the  constitution  to  interpose 
between  England  and  scarcity  —  between  Ireland 
and  famine ;  let  us  nerve  ourselves  to  endurance, 
for  some  pressure  of  suffering  is,  we  fear,  inevi- 
table ;  let  us  learn  humanity  from  the  Russian  and 
Christianity  from  the  Turk ;  and,  while  yet  there  isi 
time,  secure  .all  possible  means  of  sustenance  for 
an  industrious  and  famine-menaced  people. 


FREE  TRADE  IN  AMERICA. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  advocates  of  Freo 
Trade  in  the  United  States  are  alive  to  the  straggle 
which  they  will  have  to  sustain  in  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  A  letter  having  been  addressed 
to  Mr.  McDuffie,  the  South  Carolina  senator,  by  one 
of  his  constituents,  asking  for  his  opinion  upon  the 
present  state  of  thou-  prospects,  has  drawn  from  that 
distinguished  champion  of  our  principles  an  able 
exposition  of  his  views.  We  ore  glad  also  to  per- 
ceive that  he  entertains  Ml  confidence  in  the  de- 
termination of  President  Polk's  Administration  to 
cany  out  the  principles  upon  which  he  was  elected 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Clay. 

"  A  brief  exposition,"  he  says,  "  of  the  true  principles  0f  a 
revenue  tariff,  and  a  reference  to  Mr.  Polk's  inaugural  ad- 
dress, will  be  sufficient,  I  think,  to  banish  your  o^,j)rebeii- 
sions.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  a  revenue  tariff  is  the 
lowest  rate  of  duty  upon  every  foreign  import  that  will  raise 
the  required  amount  of  revenue.  _  The  smokiest  addition  to 
that  rate  upon  any  one  article  with  a  v;.ew  to  increase  the 
price  of  its  domestic  rival,  is  '  plainly  and  intentionally  '  a 
protective,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  revenue  duty.  "But 
if  the  additional  duty  not  only  enhances  the  price  of  both  the 
foreign  and  domestic  article,  but  diminishes  the  revenue,  it 
would  be  the  most  barefaced  mockery — the  most  impudent 
and  hypocritical  disguise,  by  which  a  mercenary  and  merci- 
less oppression  ever  attempted  to  conceal  its  deformity,  to 
call  this  a  revenue  duty." 

He  boldly  meets  the  ciy  for  "incidental"  protec- 
tion by  showing  that  it  is  an  evil  only  to  be  borne 
when  it  oannot  be  avoided  ;  and  he  points  to  the 
desirableness  of  a  better  system  of  taxation: 

"  If  protection  to  particular  classes  at  the  expense  of  all 
others  results  from  a  revenue  duty — as  it  does  from  ail  re- 
venue duties — it  is  an  unavoidable  incident  not  to  be  de- 
sired but  regretted.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  protec- 
tion given  to  the  sugar  planter,  for  example,  by  even  a  re- 
venue duty of'20 per  cent., from  the  twofold  burthen  imposed 
upon  everybody  else,  not  only  by  raising  to  the  consumers 
the  price  of  imported  sugar  which  yields  a  revenue  equal  to 
the  burthen,  but  the  price  of  domestic  sugar,  which  imposes 
an  equal  burthen,  and  yields  no  revenue.  It  is  this  last  re- 
sult, which  unjustly  transfers  the  money  of  the  many  to  the 
pockets  of  the  few,  which  constitutes  the  incidental  protec- 
tection  of  a  revenue  duty — a  result  which,  so  far  from  being 
desirable  to  the  people  at  large,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
public  evil  unavoidably  resulting  from  an  Unequal  system  of 
taxation." 

He  then  deals  with  the  class  interests,  tho  manu 
facturers,  iron  masters,  &c,  who,  like  our  landed 
proprietors,  make  use  of  their  power  in  the  Legisla- 
ture to  tax  their  fellow  citizens ;  and  he  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  evil : 

"  Is  it  not  apparent,  therefore,  that  to  permit  those  in- 
terests to  control  Congress,  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  would 
be  to  put  the  power  of  taxation,  the  most  important  of  all 
political  powers,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  a  deep  pecu- 
niary interest  iu  increasing  the  taxes '?  If  the  manufacturing 
nations  of  Europe  would  agree  to  supply  the  federal  revenue 
by  a  perpetual  tribute,  would  these  monopolists  consent  to  a 
total  repeal  of  the  duties  on  imports,  and  free  the  country 
from  taxation  ?  They  certainly  would  not.  They  solemnly 
declare  that  these  duties,  which  are  surely  taxes  to  the  coun- 
try, are  essential  to  their  prosperity ;  that  to  reduce  them  fioru 
00  to  20  per  cent,  would  he  injurious  to  them  ;  but  to  repeal 
them  altogether  would  be  absolutely  ruinous.  Here,  then, 
is  a  confession  of  what  is  apparent  without  it,  that  those  who 
receive  the  taxes,  impudently  claim  the  prerogative  of  pre- 
scribing to  the  (iovernmcnt  what  burthens  shall  be  imposed 
on  those  who  put/  them!  If  we  submit  to  these  things,  can 
we  claim  to  live  under  a  responsible,  representative  re- 
public ?" 

To  meet  the  old  fallacy,  common  to  both  sides  of 
tho  Atlantic,  that  by  taxing  foreign  articles  you 
protect  the  homo  produce,  ho  points  to  the  fact  that 
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the  home  producer  has  to  pay  bis  taxes  before  lie 
can  buy  the  foreign  article  : 

"  Now  when  wc  recollect  that  nil  foreign  imports  are  as 
truly  the  productions  of  domestic  industry,  as  their  home 
made  rivals — and  that  the  industry  which  acquires  the 
foreign  article  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion as  that  which  makes  the  domestic  article ;  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  very  lowest  rate  of  revenue  duties  upon  sugar 
and  iron,  and  upon  all  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton,  and 
wool,  is  an  unjust  discrimination  in  favour  of  one  branch  of 
domestic  industry  and  against  another.  The  true  point  of 
equality  and  justice,  as  I  have  always  maintained,  would  he 
to  impose  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  the  home  made  that  we 
impose  on  the  imported  manufacture.  The  exemption,  there- 
fore, of  our  home  made  manufactures,  from  the  duties  im- 
posed on  those  we  import,  is  a  most  liberal  concession,  gra- 
tuitously made  by  the  people  to  the  manufacturers;  and  that 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  this  discrimination  is  a  proof  how 
feeble  is  the  sense  of  gratitude  and  justice  among  masses  of 
nien,  wheu  their  interests  are  in  question." 

The  monopolists  in  America,  who  must  have 
studied  in  the  same  school  as  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, ("  wc  don't  grow  glass,  but  we  do  grow  tim- 
ber "),  have  put  enormous  protecting  duties  upon 
cotton  manufactures,  iron,  and  sugar,  which  are 
produced  at  home,  whilst  they  have  exempted  from 
duties  tea  and  coifee,  which  are  not  grown  in 
America: 

"  But  our  system  is  ns  hurthensomc  as  it  is  unequal.  It 
may  be  safely  Stated  that  it  imposes  a  pecuniary  burthen  on 
the  people  three  times  as  great  as  the  amount  of  revenue  it 
yields  to  the  treasury.  The  duty  on  imported  cotton  manu- 
factures, for  example,  may  be  assumed  to  average  40  per 
cent.,  and  tlie  amount  imported  set  down  at  ten  millions. 
This  Mill  yield  a  revenue  of  four  millions.  But  the  cotton 
manufactures  annually  produced  in  the  United  States  and 
equally  enhanced  in  price  with  the  foreign,  by  the  duty  im- 
posed on  the  latter,  amount  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 
Forty  per  cent,  on  this  gives  us  twelve  millions  as  the  addi- 
tional burthen  imposed  on  the  people,  by  the  duty  ou  cotton 
manufactures  ;  so  that  the  people  are  subjected  to  a  burthen 
of  sixteen  millions  to  obtain  a  revenue  of  four,  paying  to  the 
cotton  manufacturers,  who  arc  now  realising  from  20  to  10 
per  cent,  ou  their  capital,  three  dollars  for  every  one  they  pay 
to  the  Government! — Now  let  us  compare  this  duty  on  cot- 
ton manufactures,  with  a  like  duty  on  tea  and  coffee,  which 
the  manufacturers  artfully  prevailed  upon  Congress  to  ex- 
empt from  duty  altogether  by  the  act  of  1N32.  Let  us  assume 
that  we  annually  import  tea  and  coffee  to  the  amount  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars  under  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.  This  will 
yield  a  revenue  precisely  equal  to  that  derived  from  the  duty 
on  cotton  manufactures,  and  will  impose  only  one  fourth  of 
the  burthen  on  the  people.  The  money  collected  at  the  cus- 
tom-house would  be  the  full  measure  of  the  popular  burthen. 
And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  schemes  of  the  manufacturers  to  let 
tea  and  coffee  remain  free  of  duty,  in  order  to  create  a  ne- 
cessity for  increasing  the  duties  on  sugar,  iron,  and  the 
various  manufactures  embraced  iu  the  protective  system.  Of 
all  foreign  imports,  tea  and  coffee  are  among  the  most  proper 
subjects  of  a  revenue  duty,  inasmuch  as  they  yield  the 
largest  amount  of  revenue  with  the  least  burthen  to  the 
people,  and  that  burthen  is  equally  distributed  among  the 
consumers.  But  the  manufacturers,  who  carry  their  manu- 
factures to  China  to  exchange  them  for  tea,  and  to  Brazil 
and  Cuba  to  exchange  them  for  coffee,  understand  perfectly 
well  the  benefit  of  Free  Trade,  if  it  be  only  confined  to 
themselves." 

Not  content  with  high  duties,  the  monopolists 
have  contrived  a  scheme  of  arbitrary  valuations  at 
the  Custom  house  which  often  double  the  real  duty 
upon  low  goods : 

"  In  any  scheme  which  the  administration  may  present  for 
adjusting  the  tariff,  I  feel  confident  that  the  leading  feature 
will  be  the  total  abolition  of  minimum  and  specific  duties. 
These  are  fraudulent  contrivances  that  serve  no  other  pur- 
poses but  to  deceive  the  people  and  disguise  oppression.  Let 
us  have  ad  valorem  duties  that  everybody  can  understand. 
Let  the  people  see  the  full  extent  of  their  burdens,  and  if 
they  must  be  oppressed  let  it  be  '  so  nominated  in  the  bond.' 
As  these  duties  now  stand,  low  priced  articles  consumed  by 
the  poor  pay  the  highest  rates  of  duty,  while  those  of  the 
highest  price,  consumed  by  the  wealthy,  pay  the  lowest  rate. 
This  is  a  fatal  objection  to  all  specific  duties.  A  yard  of 
calico,  for  example,  which  costs  six  cents  iu  Manchester, 
pays  nine  cents  duty,  which  is  100  per  cent,  on  its  cost ; 
while  a  yard  of  the  finest  coloured  muslin,  which  costs  !i0 
cents.,  pays  only  nine  cents.,  equal  to  30  per  cent,  on  its  cost. 
These  revolting  deformities  must  be  removed,  and  I  feel 
assured  that  Mr.  Polk  will  cordially  co  operate  iu  the  patriotic 
labour." 

Mr.  McDuffie  evidently  understands  his  case,  and 
is  armed  at  all  points  against  his  insidious  oppo- 
nents. We  trust  he  is  sufficiently  recovered  in 
health  to  take  his  scat  in  the  senate  at  its  approach- 
iug  opening.  We  leave  the  cause  of  Free  Trade 
safely  in  bis  hands,  heartily  agreeing  with  him  in 
the  concluding  reflections  in  his  letter: 

"  It  is  apparent  that  the  days  of  monopoly  and  commer- 
cial restriction  are  numbered  iu  all  the  civilised  nations  of 
the  earth.  Even  in  Great  Britain — so  long  held  up  to  us 
by  our  monopolists  as  an  example  for  imitation — all  parties 
now  concur  in  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  and  differ  only 
as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  reforming  ancient  restrictions 
and  abuses.  And  permit  me  to  say,  that  the  day  that  shall 
witness  the  downfall  of  commercial  restrictions  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  Free  Trade  among  tbe  nations  of  the  earth,  will 
be  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  era  that  ever  marked  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  man.  It 
hbould  be  tin-  ambition  of  our  statesmen  to  take  the  lead  in 
this  great  reform,  which  is  destined,  as  I  firmly  believe,  to 
contribute  more  to  the  liberty,  prosperity,  and  peace  of  the 
nations  than  any  event  since  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.  In 
this  view  of  the  subject  few  men  ever  occupied  a  more  re- 
sponsible position  than  Mr.  Polk,  and  1  have  every  reason 


to  believe  he  fully  realises  that  responsibility,  and  will  so 
far  elevate  his  views  above  the  miserable  schemes  of  merce- 
nary monopolists  aud  factionists  contending  for  office,  as  to 
be  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  fulfil  the  expectations  of  his 
country. — Yours,  &c.,  Geo.  McDumE." 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  FOOD. 
We  copy  from  the  Times  a  remarkable  article  on 
the  supply  of  food  in  the  principal  countries  with 
which  we  have  commercial  intercourse,  and  on  the 
amount  of  assistance  likely  to  be  obtained  from 
abroad,  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  production  at 
home.  Our  cotemporaiy  justly  remarks,  that  "  the 
annual  supply  of  food  in  the  world  is  determined 
by  the  laws  of  Providence,  of  nature,  and  of  trade." 
Every  restriction  on  trade  is  therefore  a  discourage- 
ment to  the  production  of  supplies,  since  men  will 
not  produce  when  they  have  no  reasonable  prospects 
of  a  market.  Otn  Corn  Laws  compel  our  neigh- 
bours to  stint  production  to  little  more  than  is  suf- 
ficient for  their  annual  supply,  taken  at  its  average; 
and  hence  the  impolicy  of  one  nation  aggravates 
the  distress  of  all  in  a  season  of  general  scarcity. 
The  higher  the  standard  of  food  is  raised  in  any 
country,  the  greater  will  bo  its  security  from  scarcity, 
because  thero  will  bo  a  supply  of  inferior  grain  on 
which  the  people  can  fall  back  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 
If  Englishmen  had  been  accustomed  to  use  gene- 
rally the  finest  kinds  of  wheat,  the  inferior  grain 
would  bo  used  chiefly  as  subservient  to  the  growth 
of  the  superior,  and  would  therefore  be  an  avail- 
able resource  at  a  crisis.  But  the  effect  of  the  Corn 
Laws  is  to  stiimdate  the  production  of  the  inferior 
grains  and  of  potatoes,  beyond  which  there  lies 
nothing  but  sheer  destitution.  While  the  corn 
trade  was  free  in  Holland,  the  storehouses  of  Am- 
sterdam contained  abundance  of  corn,  from  which 
other  nations  supplied  themselves  in  seasons  of 
dearth  ;  and  the  Dutch  themselves,  for  more  than 
a  century,  never  felt  the  pressure  of  scarcity,  much 
less  of  famine.  Europe  does  not  appear  to  have 
profited  much  by  this  signal  example  of  the  bless- 
ings of  Free  Trade.  The  effects  of  exclusive  policy, 
adopted  in  imitation  of  England,  are  shown  in  the 
following  portraiture  of  its  condition  by  our  co- 
temporaiy : 

"  The  principal  countries  of  the  west  and  south  of  Europe 
ore  at  no  time  exporters  of  wheat.  In  France  the  export  and 
import  of  corn  is  about  equally  balanced  in  ordinary  years ; 
but  wheat  is  not  the  customary  food  of  the  French  people, 
aud  the  demand  for  it  and  for  the  lower  kinds  of  grain  must 
be  increased  beyond  the  average,  if  not  beyond  the  supply, 
by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  this  year.  The  harvest  in 
Frauce  is  probably  not  much  below  the  average,  but  it  is 
insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  destruction  of  other  food. 
In  Spain  and  iu  Italy  the  harvest  has  been  indifferent,  and 
very  little,  if  any,  corn  can  be  exported  from  either  country. 
The  progress  of  population  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  for  the 
last  century  has  been  far  more  rapid  than  the  extension  of 
tillage  or  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  The  consequence 
is  that  Spain  has  comparatively  little  agricultural  produce  to 
export ;  and  her  own  colonies  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico  now 
draw  their  supplies  of  food  from  the  United  States.  Through- 
out the  Austrian  dominions,  with  the  exception  of  Hun- 
gary, great  privations  will  inevitably  be  felt.  The  large 
stock  of  corn  usually  warehoused  at  Trieste  for  the  pur- 
poses of  foreign  trade  has  never  been  knowu  to  be  so 
much  reduced  as  at  the  present  moment.  From  Fiume 
we  have  received  no  recent  accounts,  but  that  place  is 
the  sole  port  of  Hungary  to  the  west ;  much  of  the  corn 
grown  upon  the  plains  of  the  Danube  is  brought  thither  up 
the  Save  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  supply  might  be  ob- 
tained from  thence  by  foreign  vessels,  if  measures  have  not 
already  been  taken  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  appro- 
priate it  to  the  uses  of  the  empire.  But  although  the  har- 
vest of  Hungary  is  abundant,  the  surplus  of  that  country 
will  certainly  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  all  its  neigh- 
bours. In  the  lower  provinces  of  the  Danube  and  in  Mol- 
davia the  scarcity  is  already  great,  especially  in  those  dis- 
tricts which  are  within  reach  of  water  communication ; 
higher  up  the  country  the  crops  are  reported  to  have  been 
better,  but  the  menus  of  transport  are  wanting.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Russia  and  Poland,  which  are  usually  the  most 
fertile  wheat  lands  of  Europe,  are  this  year  dependent  on 
foreign  importation  ;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
Prussian  ports  of  the  Baltic,  which  commonly  export  the 
produce  of  the  interior  of  Poland,  of  Western  Russia,  and  in 
part  of  Silesia,  will  be  uuable  to  furnish  any  considerable 
amount  of  corn  to  the  foreign  market.  Sweden  aud  Nor- 
way do  not  once  in  five  years  grow  their  whole  con- 
sumption ;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  in  the  midst 
of  this  sweeping  calamity,  which  has  impoverished  empires, 
and  threatens  to  spread  famine  over  so  many  parts  of  Europe, 
the  little  kingdom  of  Denmark  has  been  blessed  with  a  bin  - 
vest  of  singular  abundance,  and  may  export  a  quantity  of 
corn,  large  in  proportion  to  its  territory,  though  very  small 
as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  necessities  of  other  countries." 

Our  cotcmporary  does  not  mention  the  chances 
of  supply  from  Odessa,  Alexandria,  and  the  ports  of 
the  Levant;  but  wo  have  been  informed  that  very 
limited  assistance  can  be  expected  from  those  quar- 
I  tors.    The  distress  in  Turkey  is  already  great,  and 
I  is  increasing,  aud  tho  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  prohibited 


the  export  of  provisions  from  his  dominions.  Wo 
therefore  turn  with  somo  interest  and  anxiety  to  the 
United  States: 

"  There  at  least  it  is  admitted  that  the  harvest  has  been 
excellent,  and  the  crop  of  Indian  corn  especially  abundant. 
The  potato  disease  has,  we  fear,  shown  itself  in  New  Eng- 
land and  some  of  the  northern  states,  as  well  as  in  some  of 
the  British  North  American  colonies;  but  the  consequences 
of  this  disaster  are  less  formidable  in  America  than  in 
Europe.  Let  us,  then,  inquire  what  are,  in  a  good  year,  the 
resources  of  the  United  States  for  the  supply  of  food  ?  Tho 
answer  to  such  an  inquiry  is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  not 
only  as  it  affects  our  present  necessities,  but  with  reference 
to  tbe  whole  question  of  the  corn  duties  ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  replying,  upon  the  authority  of  tables  and  state- 
ments of  great  minuteness  and  accuracy,  which  are  now  be- 
fore us,  that  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  United  States 
available  for  the  purposes  of  food  in  foreign  markets  bus 
been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  contend- 
ing parties  in  this  country.  It  is  demonstrable  that  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  most  other  countries,  the  con- 
sumers of  agricultural  produce  increase  more  rapidly  in  num- 
bers than  the  producers ;  and  that  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  has  not  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
population.  In  1700  the  population  of  the  Union  was 
3,929,828,  the  estimated  produce  of  an  average  crop  of  the 
wheat  lauds  was  17  millions  of  bushels  of  001b.,  and  the 
quantity  of  wheat  exported  was  4,700,000  bushels,  or  28  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  wheat  crop.  In  1810  (a  year  in  which 
the  export  was  unusually  large)  the  population  of  the  Union 
had  risen  to  17,008,(100 ;  the  estimated  produce  of  tho 
wheat  crop  was  80,000,000  bushels  ;  the  export  was 
11,300,000  bushels,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  wheat 
crop.  The  states  of  New  England,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia no  longer  produce  wheat  enough  for  their  own  con- 
sumption ;  and  we  are  told  by  an  able  writer  in  tho 
Philadelphia  Commercial  List  for  1812,  that — 

'  If  we  make  a  natural  line  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio,  and  up  this  river  to  Pittsburg,  and 
thence  draw  an  imaginary  line  north  to  Lake  Erie,  aud  con- 
tinue it  round  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  found  that  at  this  lime  the  wheat 
raised  in  all  this  section  of  the  United  States  is  about  equal 
to  what  is  consumed  in  it,  and  that  the  ivhole  surplus  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries,  including  Ca- 
nada,is,  in  fact,  produced  in  the  States  and  territories  north 
and  xvest  of  the  Ohio  river.' 

"  By  calculations  based  upon  (he  official  returns  made  by 
the  Marshals  in  the  United  States  in  1840,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  constant  progress  of  the  population,  it  ap- 
peals that  the  utmost  amount  of  wheat  and  wheaten  flour 
which  may  by  possibility  be  exported  from  the  United  States 
from  the  present  time  to  1800,  with  average  harvests,  will 
not  exceed  12  millions  of  bushels  per  annum.*  The  whole 
wheat  produce  of  the  country  is  considerably  below  100  mil- 
lions of  bushels.  The  greatest  quantity  ever  exported  was  in 
1840,  when  it  reached  1,720,800  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
1,897,001  barrels  of  flour;  but  iu  1837,  when  the  preceding 
harvest  had  been  below  the  average,  no  less  than  3,921,209 
bushels  were  imported  into  the  Union  from  foreign  countries. 

"If  this  be  the  whole  available  produce  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  of  it  which  will  reach 
the  English  market  is  still  more  limited.  The  largest  quan- 
tity ever  exported  to  England  direct  was  610,972  bushels  of 
wheat  aud  020,919  barrels  of  flour  in  the  year  1840  ;  but  the 
effect  of  the  Corn  Laws  has  of  course  been  to  render  this 
trade  excessively  variable ;  though  for  the  last  five  years 
another  branch  of  the  same  trade,  by  the  export  to  the  Bri- 
tish North  American  colonies,  has  been  regular  and  consi- 
derable. But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances almost  all  the  West  Indian  islands  draw  a  large 
portion  of  their  supply  of  wheat,  as  well  as  of  Indian 
com,  from  the  United  States.  Our  own  islands  take  about 
200,000  ban-els  of  wheaten  flour  per  annum ;  the  Danish, 
00,000  ;  Hayti,  40,000 ;  and  Brazil  more  than  200,000  bar- 
rels ;  and  this  is  independent  of  a  consumption  of  about 
304,000  barrels  of  Indian  corn  meal  in  the  West  Indies 
alone.  In  short,  wherever  the  population,  whether  of  slaves 
or  free  men,  is  engaged  in  raising  those  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  coffee,  which  are 
not  primary  articles  of  food  to  themselves,  they  must  of 
course  draw  their  sustenance  from  other  countries,  more 
suited  to  the  growth  of  bread  stuffs  ;  and  the  north-western 
territories  of  the  United  States  are  in  every  way  adapted  to 
supply  the  Southern  States  as  well  as  the  West  Indian  and 
South  American  markets  with  these  commodities. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  production  of  any  surplus  wheat  for 
tbe  foreign  market  is  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  which  lies  beyond  the  Ohio  and  is  most  remote  from 
the  maritime  cities  of  the  coast.  The  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion iu  the  manufacturing  and  nou-corn-growing  districts  is 
sufficiently  rapid  to  consume  all  the  additional  corn-produce 
of  the  country,  supposing  130,000  acres  of  new  land  per 
annum  to  be  put  under  wheat  culture  alone,  and  three  times 
that  quantity  under  other  crops  and  pasturage.  The  ex- 
tension of  agriculture  barely  keeps  pace  with  the  population; 
and  the  whole  supply  of  wheat  is  hardly  more  than  one 
month's  consumption  ahead  of  the  demand  in  the  Union. 
Nor  is  there  any  prospect  that  this  state  of  things  will 
alter.  It  is  true  that  we  have  here  confined  our  observations 
to  the  American  wheat  crops,  aud  that  iu  computing  tho 
supply  of  food  in  the  United  States  the  enormous  production 
of  Indian  corn  is  the  most  important  element,  and  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  the  food  of  the  people.  But  to  the  people  of 
England  in  ordinary  years  the  supply  of  wheat  is  the  prin- 
cipal question.  Indian  corn  is  little  known  in  this  country ; 
and  it  never  will  be  known,  except  under  a  very  extraordinary 
degree  of  pressure,  as  long  as  it  is  subjected  to  the  same 
duties  which  are  levied  on  foreign  barley,  and  is  therefore, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  a  prohibited  article." 

Whon  the  supplies  in  Europe  are  so  short,  and 
the  available  surplus  in  America  so  limited,  every 
hour's  delay  in  opening  tho  ports  is  fraught  with 
peril.  Whilst  ministers  consult  and  hesitate,  the 
sources  from  which  alone  relief  can  bo  derived 
must  be  drained  away,  scarcity  will  be  followed  by 


•  Or  1,000,000  quarters.  It  may  bo  convenient  to  remind  tho 
reader  that  tho  American  barrel  of  flour  contains  19611m.,  aud  U 
taken  by  Act  of  PaiUumoutto  bo  oqualtoUsj  gallons  of  wheat, 
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clearness,  and,  as  in  tho  bargain  of  the  Sibylline 
books,  we  shall  have  to  purchase  small  quantities 
at  the  price  for  which  we  could  now  procure  com- 
parative abundance. 


SIGNS  OF  NATIONAL  OPINION. — THE 
PEOYINCIAL  PEESS. 

Those  "  evidences  of  public  opinion  "  on  the  great 
question  now  before  the  country,  of  which  we  gave 
our  readers,  last  week,  so  gratifying  and  decisive  a 
summary,  in  page  after  page  of  extracts  from  the 
provincial  newspapers,'  continue  multiplying  on  us 
daily.  Extended  quotation  is  now  impracticable, 
on  account  of  their  vohuninousness,  and  needless, 
because  of  their  unanimity.  Never  was  the  public 
mind  more  thoroughly  made  up  on  any  subject — 
never  was  it  more  energetically  and  emphatically 
declared  through  the  press.  Everywhere  we  find  a 
profound  and  lively  anxiety  as  to  the  prospects  of 
the  country  for  the  next  year ;  everywhere  the  open- 
ing of  the  ports  to  the  free  importation  of  food  is 
proclaimed  to  be  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  every- 
where is  the  national  voice  clear,  full,  and  strong 
on  the  subject  of  ministerial  responsibility.  The 
press  is  doing  its  duty. 

We  subjoin  a  list,  as  complete  as  we  can  make  it 
from  the  materials  at  present  in  our  hands,  of  up- 
wards of  50  of  the  principal  provincial  organs  of  the 
public  press  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  have  this 
week  again  occupied  then  leading  columns  with 
most  able  and  earnest  articles  on  this  great  national 
question. 

The  Blackburn  Mercury 
The  Sheffield  Independent 
The  Birmingham  Journal 
The  Carnarvon  Herald 
The  Macclesfield  Chronicle 
The  Lancaster  Guardian 
The  Carlisle  Journal 
The  Liverpool  Mercury 
The  Chester  Chronicle 
The  Durham  Chronicle 
The  National  Reformer 
The  Scotsman 
The  Fife  Herald 
The  Dundee  Advertiser 
The  Glasgow  Argus 
The  Edinburgh  Weekly 

Chronicle 
The  Dumfries  Advertiser 
The  Ayr  Advertiser 
The  Kilmarnock  Herald 
The  Montrose  Review 
The  Kelso  Chronicle 
The  Perthshire  Advertiser 
The  Dumfries  Standard 
The  Londonderry  Journal 
The  Belfast  Chronicle 
The  Dublin  Evening  Post 
&c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 


The  B  tighten  Herald 
The  Tyue  Mercury 
The  Worcester  Chronicle 
The  Bradford  Observer 
The  Liverpool  Albion 
The  Bristol  Mercury 
The  Lancaster  G_uardian 
The  Sunderland  and  Durham 

County  Herald 
The  Birmingham  Pilot 
The  Bath  Journal 
The  Doncaster  Gazette 
The  Leeds  Times 
The  Dover  Chronicle 
The  Kent  Herald 
The  Suffolk  Chronicle 
The  Cambridge  Advertiser 
The  Coventry  Herald 
The  Liverpool  Times 
The  Banbury  Guardian 
The  Preston  Chronicle 
The  Manchester  Guardian 
The  Preston  Guardian 
The  Newcastle  Chronicle 
The  Sussex  Advertiser 
The  Oxford  Chronicle 
The  Hull  Advertiser 
The  Leeds  Mercury 


New  Orleans,  15th  October. — The  advices  from 
Great  Britain  with  respect  to  the  harvest  are  of  a  very  con- 
tradictory character  ;  but,  as  some  imimate  afear  of  a  serious 
deficiency  in  the  harvest  there,  we  have  been  induced  to 
put  together  such  statistics  as  we  could  collect,  to  show 
what  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  this  country  could  supply, 
if  suddenly  called  upon,  and,  from  the  tables  given  below  of 
our  exports  hitherto,  we  fear  the  general  expectation  will  be 
greatly  disappointed.  Under  a  regular  trade,  the  result, 
doubtlessly,  would  be  very  different.  The  Brazils,  Cuba, 
and  the  British  West  Indies  look  to  and  receive  from  the 
United  States  a  certain  supply  ;  but  England,  which  has  the 
greatest  power  of  consumption,  limits  that  power  by  a  cun- 
ningly-devised scheme,  which  tends  to  make  the  primary 
article  of  subsistence  dear  when  scarce,  and  cheap  when 
abundant.  The  small  interest  which  the  United  States  have 
in  the  trade  is  well  illustrated  in  the  tables  below ;  and  it 
further  appears,  that  the  average  exports  of  Indian  corn  and 
meal  to  England  during  the  past  fourteen  years  have  been 
only  24,515  dob.,  or  about  £5000.  If,  as  some  fear,  these 
evils  are  now  to  be  practically  felt,  we  feel  assured  that  any 
large  demand  from  England  will  be  unsatisfied  by  this 
country  ;  and  such  limited  portion  of  it  as  may  be  met,  will 
have  the  effect  of  raising  prices  here  materially,  which  spe- 
culators only  will  derive  any  benefit  from,  as  they  are  the 
only  parties  who  arc  willing,  for  probable  large  profits,  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  sliding-scale  of  duties.  As  a  consequence,  the 
trade  generally  will  be  disturbed  by  the  contraction  of  credits 
aud  that  want  of  confidence  which  an  uncertain  supply  of 
food  invariably  produces.  We  are,  therefore,  most  anxious 
for  further  advices  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  course  of  our 
trade  for  the  coming  season  will  much  depend  upon  their 
character. — Wyi.ib  and  Egana. 

Ax  Awkward  Sportsman.— The  worst  battues  are  not 
those  where  the  slaughter  is  confined  to  deer;  the  shooting 
of  a  serf  or  two,  employed  to  chase  the  game,  is  ofleu  an  in- 
evitable accident.  A  royal  or  ducul  chase  took  place,  not 
many  years  since,  not  very  far  from  that  described  in  our 
journal  of  last  week  (at  iteinhardtsbrunn).  A  prince  of  the 
north  was  the  personage  in  whose  honour  it  was  got  up  ;  but 
his  highness  was  so  very  inpatient  with  bis  Kan,  that  his 
shot  took  eli'eot  not  on  the  deer,  but  on  their  two-legged 
drivers.  The  noble  host  accordingly  gave  an  ecuycr  to  his 
illustrious  visitor,  who  took  care  to  put  no  ball  in  his  gun. 
The  great  personage  was  in  consequence  much  mortified  at 
finding  that  he  hit  nothing,  and  the  battues  were  afterwards 
discontinued  during  the  remainder  of  his  visit.— Mornlun 
Chri/nicle. 


OPENING  OF    THE  POETS. 


THE  OPERATIVE  COTTON-SPINNERS. — 
The  operative  cotton-spinners,  and  others  cm- 
ployed  in  tho  mills  of  Lancashire,  who  are  among 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  have  addressed  a  memorial  to  tho 
Premier,  praying  for  tho  opening  of  the  ports.  They 
have  learned  by  experience  that  wages  fall  as  the 
prices  of  provision  rise ;  and  alarmed  by  tho  signs 
of  dearness  which  precede  and  are  premonitory  of 
scarcity,  they  have  appealed  to  the  Government  to 
adopt  the  only  measure  by  which  a  recurrence  of 
past  calamities  may  bo  averted.  All  other  opera- 
tives, whether  miners,  machinists,  farmers,  masons, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  &c,  are  exposed  to  tho  same 
dangers  ;  scarcity  of  food  will  infallibly  narrow  the 
field  of  employment,  and  lower  wages  by  diminish- 
ing the  demand  for  labour.  Let,  then,  tho  ojiera- 
tives  of  the  kingdom  imitate  the  conduct  of  tho 
cotton-spinners.  The  facts  so  perspicuously  stated 
in  their  memorial,  belong  equally  to  all  the  working 
classes ;  it  is  a  proof  of  the  progress  of  sound  prin- 
ciple that  the  operatives  have  discovered  the  identity 
of  their  interests  with  the  abundant  supply  of  food 
to  the  community.  The  document  is  highly  credit- 
able to  the  intelligence  and  feeling  of  the  parties 
from  whom  it  emanated : 

"TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  BART.,  &C. 

"  The  memorial  of  the  Operative  Cotton  Spinners,  Self- 
acting  Minders,  Rovers,  and  Twiners  of  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire,  in  delegate  meeting  assem- 
bled, representing  the  whole  of  the  operatives  engaged  in  the 
above-mentioned  branches  of  the  cotton  trade,  being  upwards 
of  10.000  men,  humbly  showeth, — That  your  memorialists 
view  with  painful  feelings  the  consequences  which  threaten 
to  ensue  from  the  general  and  almost  unprecedented  failure 
in  the  potato  crops,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  late  harvest  in 
Great  Britain  aud  Ireland.  That  your  memorialists  have 
but  recently  been  relieved  from  a  period  of  great  suffering 
and  privation — a  period  when  the  price  of  food  was  high, 
wages  extremely  low,  and  employment  most  difficult  to  be 
met  with  ;  that  at  that  period,  your  memorialists  suffered  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  any  other  class  of  operatives,  and 
they  cannot  contemplate  a  recurrence  of  similar  evils  with- 
out feelings  of  extreme  fear  and  alarm.  That  your  memo- 
rialists are  of  opinion  that  the  present  scarcity  of  food,  lead- 
ing, as  it  must,  to  a  continued  rise  in  prices,  will,  if  not  pre- 
vented, inevitably  bring  about  calamities  as  great  as  those  to 
which  they  have  adverted.  Your  memorialists,  therefore, 
entreat,  that  by  an  Order  in  Council,  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  immediately  opened  for  the  free  admission 
of  all  kinds  of  food.    And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray." 

As  another  proof  of  tire  just  views  which  the 
working  classes  take  of  the  present  crisis  and  its 
cause,  we  have  to  notice  a  meeting  of  the  operatives 
of  Kendal ;  they,  too,  have  learned  that  low  wages 
are  the  consequence  of  scarcity  of  food,  and  they 
are  consequently  alarmed  at  the  menacing  signs  of 
coming  dearth. 


Kendal. — Meeting  of  the  Working  Classes. — 
On  Thursday  evening,  a  meeting  of  the  working  classes, 
convened  by  placard,  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  kindly 
granted  for  the  purpose  by  the  mayor.  The  hour  appointed 
was  eight  o'clock,  and  at  that  time  the  Hall  was  completely 
filled,  and  the  proceedings  seemed  to  create  great  interest. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  William  Thornborrow,  seconded  by 
Mr.  John  Rook,  Mr.  John  Gill  was  called  on  to  take  the 
chair. 

Mr.  John  Gill,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  that  the  meeting 
had  been  got  up  by  a  class  of  men  who  had  not  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  and  they  must  not,  therefore,  ex- 
pect any  lengthened  display  of  speech-making  ;  but  he  was 
sure  that  all  would  be  agreed,  that  the  object  they  had  in 
view  was  a  very  important  one.  It  was  on  that  account 
that  they  had  thought  it  necessary  to  coll  together  the 
working-men,  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  her  Majesty  to 
take  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  opening  the  ports  for 
the  free  admission  of  grain,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life. 
All  agreed  that  something  must  be  done  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  He  had  had  an  opportunity,  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  of  observing  the  potato  crops  belonging  to  different 
farmers,  and  scarcely  one  out  of  ten  was  free  from  injury. 
The  farmers'  produce  was  also,  in  other  respects,  defective. 
That  being  the  case,  a  scarcity  in  that  article  which  had  be- 
come a  necessary,  must  occasion- a  rise  of  price  in  other  ar- 
ticles of  food.  Inconsequence  of  this  rise  in  the  price  of 
other  articles,  trade,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had  begun  to  de- 
cline. It  certainly  was  not  so  brisk  as  it  bad  been  a  few 
months  ago.  He  had  heard,  both  in  Lancaster  and  Preston, 
that  some  of  the  millowners  were  beginning  to  curtail  the 
time  of  their  workmen.  This  indicated  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  provisions,  and  a  scarcity  of  trade.  (Applause.)  Their 
worthy  mayor  had  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  public 
works  going  on,  there  existed  general  employment.  To  a 
certain  extent  that  would  be  so,  but  with  regard  to  those 
branches  of  trade  which  gave  work  to  working-men,  such  as 
themselves,  they  must  look  for  a  depression.  They  were, 
therefore,  called  upon  to  memorialise  her  Majesty  to  inter- 
fere on  the  present  occasion,  and  grant  them  relief  by  freely 
opining  the  ports  to  admit  grain  and  other  articles  of  food. 
The  chairman  concluded  by  reading  the  memorial. 

Mr.  Henry  Houghton  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  me- 
morial, which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Richahd  Musgrave, 
and  unanimously  carried. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  mayor  and  the  chairman, 
and  the  meeting  separated. 


PUBLIC  MEETING  AT  MANCHESTER. 

Thursday. — This  morning  at  11  o'clock  a  very  numerous 
meeting  of  the  merchants,  bankers,  manufacturers,  trades- 
men, and  other  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Manchester, 
was  held  in  the  large  room  of  the  Town-hall,  King-street, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  memorialising  her  Majesty's  Government  in  favour  of 
opening  the  ports  for  the  free  admission  of  grain  and  all 
other  kinds  of  provisions,  to  avert  the  calamity  likely  to  arise 
from  the  scarcity  of  food,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  and  the  defective  quality  of  the  wheat  harvest."  The 
meeting  was  convened  by  the  mayor  on  the  requisition  of 
upwards  of 800  firms  and  individuals  of  station  in  the  town. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Watkins,  mayor,  presided  ;  and  on  the  platform 
we  observed  Mr.  Phillips,  M.P.,  Mr.  Brotherton,  M.P., 
Messrs.  Aldermen  W.  Neild,  C.  J.  S.  Walker,  James  Ker- 
shaw, John  Mayson,  J.  Shuttleworth,  P.  E.  Willert,  A.  Kav, 
E.Armitage,  and  John  Burd ;  also  Messrs.  G.  Wilson,  T. 
Bazley,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Absalom 
Watkin,  J.  B.  Smith,  James  M'Laren,  Sidney  Potter,  Benja- 
min Pearson,  W.  Bickham,  W.  Woodcock,  Robert  Gardner, 
J.  Chadwick,  J.  Watts,  Rev.  W.  M'Kerrow,  W.  Gaskell, 
Joseph  Greave,  Thomas  Woolley,  Samuel  Lees,  J.S.Grafton, 
Joseph  Simpson,  T.  II.  Williams,  W.  Moms,  Thomas  Hard- 
bottle,  and  others. 

The  Mayor  said,  that  independent  of  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  the  respectability  of  the  requisition  would  have  war- 
ranted him  in  calling  such  a  meeting.  They  were  met  to 
memorialise  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  lie  hoped  the 
business  would  be  transacted  not  only  with  good  temper,  but 
with  great  spirit,  and  if  there  were  any  gentlemen  present 
who  differed  as  to  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  he  hoped  they 
would  have  a  fair  hearing.  He  would,  without  further  com- 
ment, call  on  Mr.  R.  H.  Greg  to  move  the  first  resolution. 

Mr.  Greg  then  came  forward,  and  observed,  that  if  he 
had  been  asked  to  sign  such  a  requisition  ■  a  month  ago  he 
would  not  have  consented  to  do  so  ;  but  now  that  so  alarm- 
ing a  necessity  had  presented  itself  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
ask  for  the  opening  of  the  ports.  It  was  well  known  that 
there  was  a  fei'ure  of  the  wheat  crop.  He  had  been  in 
Scotland  last  week,  and  in  some  of  the  most  forward 
districts  the  wheat  crop  had  not  been  gathered.  He  re- 
gretted the  further  calamity  which  arose  from  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop,  a  description  of  sustenance  which  formed 
a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  the  north  of  England.  When  the  extent  of  that  disease 
became  known,  the  cry  was  raised  "  Open  the  ports,"  and 
that  cry  was  re-echoed  by  the  press  without  regard  to  politics. 
Four  Cabinet  Councils  had  beeu  held,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  population  expected 
to  see  the  result  of  those  meetings  in  the  opening  of  the 
ports;  but,  from  some  cause  which  he  could  not  explain,  no 
order  was  issued  for  the  admission  of  foreign  grain.  He  was 
decidedly  cf  opinion  that  the  sliding  scale  was  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  that  ever  afflicted  this  country.  He  concluded 
by  moving  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  the  deficiency  of 
the  harvest  and  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  have  produced  the  utmost  apprehension 
among  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  are  circumstances 
imperatively  requiring  the  immediate  consideration  of  her 
Majesty's  Government," 

Mr.  J.  Heywood,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  potato  crop  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
keeping  on  the  Corn  Laws.  As  the  price  of  grain  advanced 
the  cultivation  of  the  potato  root  progressed,  and  it  was  a 
curious  fact  that  a  disease  in  that  root  should  now  come  to 
facilitate  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  In  England  the 
disease  might  not  be  so  great,  but  in  Scotland  it  was  severely 
felt.  In  Lanarkshire,  meetings  had  been  held,  at  whicrt 
statements  were  made  from  winch  it  appeared  that  at  least 
one  half  of  the  crop  was  diseased.  In  Ireland,  the  suffering 
created  by  the  disease  was  greater  than  in  auy  other  part  of 
the  kingdom,  owing  to  the  fact  that  potatoes  were  the  staple 
food  of  the  people  of  that  country.  After  a  few  remarks  on 
the  disputed  territory  of  America,  he  concluded  by  seconding 
the  resolution,  which  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Alderman  Kay  moved  the  next  resolution.  He  had 
no  desire  to  be  considered  an  alarmist,  but  when  he  saw  the 
present,  and  contemplated  the  future  state  of  this  vast  dis- 
trict, he  could  not  help  urging  the  people  of  Manchester  to 
devise  means  to  avert  a  calamity  which  must  inevitably 
ensue.  If  the  ports  be  not  opened,  or  some  other  measure 
adopted,  famine  and  great  distress,  he  was  sure,  would  over- 
take the  inhabitants  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  He  then 
took  a  review  of  the  difference  of  the  prices  of  food,  and  con- 
tended that,  when  food  was  cheap,  manufactures  were  pros- 
perous. They  (the  people  of  Manchester)  were  met  for  the 
purpose  of  demanding  from  her  Majesty's  ministers  the 
opening  of  the  ports,  and  he  hoped  every  district  in  the 
kingdom  would  make  the  same  demand  in  terms  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  He  was  no  party  man  ;  the  time  was  come 
when  all  names  in  politics  should  be  forgotten,  and  the 
ministers  told  that  the  people  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
starve  for  the  protection  of  sectional  interests.  The  worthy 
alderman  then  read  lengthy  extracts  from  a  work  entitled 
"Manchester  in  1811."  We  copy  a  few  of  the  extracts: — 
"  In  Manchester,  in  March,  1842,  there  were  110  factories 
and  other  mills  which  had  ceased  working ;  Cs]  shops  and 
offices  had  been  closed,  and  040,i  houses  were  unoccu- 
pied. The  value  of  mill  buildings  and  machinery  had  les- 
sened fully  one-half ;  and  five  spinning  mills,  estimated  at 
211,000/.,  only  found  buyers  at  the  sum  of  00,000/.  The 
butchers,  grocers,  and  lineudrapers  declared  that  their  daily- 
sales  had  decreased  10  per  cent.  A  committee  of  relief, 
formed  for  the  distribution  of  clothing  and  bedding  to  the 
poor,  visited,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1810,  10,000  families, 
containing  45,591  individuals,  of  whom  '2000  could  not  be 
relieved  for  want  of  funds.  The  rooms  and  cellars  occupied  by 
these  unfortunate  beings  were  entirely  destitute  of  furniture. 
Bricks  and  logs  of  wood  were  the  substitutes  for  tables  and 
chairs.  Heaps  of  shavings,  litters  of  straw,  defiled  with  all 
sorts  of  impurities,  served  them  for  beds.  Frequently  several 
families  occupied  different  corners  of  the  same  chamber,  and 
therewas  no  separationof  the  sexes, save  thedistance between 
the  beds  of  straw.  It  was  found  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
town,  consisting  of  No.  1  and  part  of  No.  2  districts,  con- 
tained 2000  families,  numbering  880G  persons,  earning  on 
the  average  Is.  3Jd.  only  per  head  per  week,  being  at  the 
rate  of  Bs.  3£d.  only  per  week  for  each  family.  The  number 
of  pawn-tickets  possessed  by  these  families  was  22,417, 
and,  upon  the  articles  thus  pawned,  the  amount  of 
2780/.  l  is.  Id.  had  been  advanced."  "  In  Bolton,  a  town 
of  50,000  souls,  00  manufacturers  employed  ordinarily  s12i 
workmen;  in  1N42,  ISO  of  these  establishments  were  closed, 
or  did  not  work  more  than  four  days  per  week,  and  0001 
hands  were  thus  deprived  wholly  or  in  part  of  the  means  of 
subsistence.  Of  21 10  ironfounders  and  mechanics,  789  had 
been  thrown  out  of  work,  and  the  remainder,  viz.,  1320  of 
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'these  men,  who  in  183(3  had  been  urged  to  make  0  to  12 
working  days  out  of  each  wee?v,  were  reduced  to  4  or  6  days 
per  week.  The  other  trades  bad  suffered  the  same  reduction. 
In  short,  if  to  tb»  decreased  wages  of  the  working  classes, 
we  *,dd  the  augmented  price  of  provisions — the  loss  to  these 
operatives  must  have  been  at  least  820,560$.  per  annum,  or 
inpwRrds  of  1080/.  per  day.  Public  charity  is  powerless 
against  such  calamities  as  these."  Stockport  and  other 
manufacturing  towns  were  in  the  same  condition.  lie  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  the  re- 
collection of  the  calamities  which  alllicted  this  district  and 
the  whole  country  during  the  period  of  high  prices  of  food, 
from  1888  to  IfS  i'i,  renders  it  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
recurrence  of  a  similar  state  of  suffering  without  intense 
anxiety  and  alarm." 

Mr.  Alderman  Walker  seconded  the  resolution,  and  ob- 
served that  no  time  should  he  lost ;  they  had  waited  seven 
\ears  and  nothing  had  been  done.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not 
grappled  with  any  of  the  great  questions  which  were  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  ;  he 
had  conceded  the  whole  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  be 
was  well  aware  of  the  injustice  of  the  sliding- scale.  It  had 
been  said  that  be  would  repeal  the  Com  Laws  if  he  could, 
but  he  (Alderman  Walker)  believed  be  could  repeal  them  if 
be  would.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  advice  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  given  to  Lord  John  Russell ;  he  told  him  if 
be  could  not  carry  his  measures  he  ought  to  resign.  Now, 
be  (Alderman  Walker)  would  suggest  to  the  Minister  to 
apply  that  advice  to  himself,  and  if  his  colleagues  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  let  him  appeal  to 
the  country,  and  see  if  the  constituencies  of  England  would 
not  return  to  Parliament  such  members  as  would  support  him 
in  his  glorious  undertaking.  He  concluded  by  seconding 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Alderman  Niei.d.  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said, 
he  respectfully  submitted  that  the  sliding-scale  would  slide 
away,  and  never  again  be  heard  of  in  England.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  protection  afforded  by  that  law  had  done 
more  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance. He  concluded  by  calling  on  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  comply  with  the  prayer  of  that  meeting,  in  which  be 
would  be  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 

Mr.  A.  Watkixs  moved  the  third  resolution,  in  a  speech 
of  some  length,  in  the  course  of  which  be  stated  that  Sir  li. 
Peel  had  been  bound  down  by  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and  it 
did  appear  to  him  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  of  the 
aberration  of  a  noble  mind.  He  could  not  conceive  why  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  thus  bound  down,  knowing  as  he  did 
that  these  very  men  hated  him.  He  moved, — "  That  the  im- 
mediate opening  of  the  ports  for  the  free  admission  of  food, 
and  the  repeal,  without  delay,  of  every  law  which  restricts  its 
importation,  are  measures  obviously  required  to  prevent  a 
serious  revulsion  in  trade,  and  consequent  grievous  suffering 
to  the  whole  of  our  industrious  population." 

Mr.  B.  Pearson  seconded  the  resolution,  and  contended 
that  they  were  letting  themselves  too  low  in  asking  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws  alone  ;  they  ought  to  demand  abouuty 
on  all  corn  imported  into  England  for  the  next  80  years  as 
a  compensation  for  the  injury  they  bad  sustained  since  the 
imposition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Whilst  they  were  demanding 
a  repeal  of  these  laws,  they  must  take  care  they  do  not  split 
on  the  rock  of  a  fixed  duty,  which  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
more  injurious  than  the  present  law,  because  it  would  delay 
their  ultimate  repeal.  He  regretted  that  the  Government 
had  taught  the  people  that  however  good  their  cause  was,  it 
could  only  be  obtained  by  clamour,  and  therefore  he  urged 
thn  people  to  demand  an  immediate  and  total  repeal  of  the 
Co Laws.  (Applause.) 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  with  acclamation. 
Mr.  T.  Bazley,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
moved  the  next  resolution: — "That  this  meeting  therefore 
respectfully,  but  most  earnestly,  calls  upon  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  suspend  immediately  the  operation  of  the  Corn 
Bill,  and  to  submit  to  the  Legislature,  at  an  early  day,  a 
measure  for  the  entire  abolition  of  all  laws  which  restrict 
the  free  supply  of  food."  With  cheap  food  they  had  seen 
prosperity  in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  with  dear  food 
a  revulsion  of  that  prosperity,  and  therefore  he  urged  them 
to  demand  the  opening  of  the  ports,  and  having  procured  that 
object,  care  should  be  taken  never  again  to  allow  them  to  be 
closed.  The  manufactures  of  England  had  scarcely  reco 
vered  from  a  depression  of  many  years,  when  by  a  failure  of 
the  crops  and  consequent  dearness  of  food,  they  were  again  to 
be  plunged  into  the  same  state.  With  cheap  food  and  pros- 
perity of  trade  the  wages  of  the  workmen  bad  been  advanced, 
but  with  the  prospect  of  bad  trade  and  dear  food  before  them, 
•a  reduction  of  those  wages  must  follow. 

Mr.  Aldermau  Kershaw  seconded  the  motion,  and  de 
clared  that  be  would  not  have  seconded  the  resolution  had 
it  not  contained  a  demand  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  He  had  not  the  nerve  to  contemplate  the  pending 
evils  without  serious  alarm.  What  has  already  been  the  con 
sequences?  The  state  of  the  money  market,  had  been  serf 
ously  affected,  and  the  price  of  manufactures  had  declined 
within  the  last  two  mouths  at  least  10  per  cent.  He  felt 
that  in  calling  on  the  Government  to  open  the  ports  he  was 
demanding  a  measure  of  humanity ;  and  where  were  they  to 
look  for  such  succour  but  from  the  paternal  Government  of 
the  country.  He  did  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  state  of  the 
country;  but  be  could  not  help  calling  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  awful  state  of  the  country,  more  especially  of 
the  manufacturing  districts,  a  few  years  ago,  when  its  trade 
was  interfered  with  by  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws.  He 
hoped  the  voice  of  every  town  in  tbe  kingdom  would  ring  in 
the  ears  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  on  them  lie  I  he 
moral  responsibility  of  the  future  state  of  the  country  if  they 
refused  to  listen  to  tbe  prayers  of  tbe  people. 

Maiik  Philips,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  rising  to  move  tbe  next 
resolution,  was  received  with  repeated  cheers.  He  observed 
that  they  had  arrived  at  an  important  crisis  in  their  national 
history,  and,  without  wishing  to  exaggerate  in  the  least  de- 
gree the  evils  to  be  apprehended,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
tbat  be  agreed  in  everything  that  had  been  said  by  those  who 
bad  preceded  him,  when  they  spoke  of  the  evils  to  be  dreaded 
as  the  result  of  the  scarcity  which  was  now  staring  them  in 
the  face.  He  had  risen  to  suggest  to  them  now  the  propriety 
of  embodying  the  resolutions,  which  they  had  just  adopted, 
in  tbe  shape  of  a  memorial,  to  be  presented  to  her  Majesty's 
Government.  Her  Majesty  herself  truly  and  deeply  sym- 
pathised with  the  wants  and  the  privations  of  the  people. 
WliaLfWquld,  by  and  bye,  be  the  feelings  of  her  ministers, 
ou  wnofek  &  tk>xiH  ever/  political  movement  in  this  country 
dejirtidcd,  if  they  failed  in  tho  present  emergency  to  act 
jjL accordance  with  what  were  well  known  to  be  the  heart 
felt  wishes  of  her  Majesty  ?  ( I  lear,  hear.)  That  they  might 
better  understand  bis  object  in  rising,  he  would  here  read 
to  them  the  resolution  which  had  been  put  into  his  hand, 
and  which  was  in  these  words: — ■"  That  tbe  following  me- 


morial, embodying  tbe  sentiments  of  the  previous  resolu- 
tions, be  signed  by  tbe  mayor  on  behalf  of  this  meeting, 
and  presented  to  the  right  honourable  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
Bart.,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury;"  and,  before  proceeding 
any  further,  he  would  also  read  to  them  the  memorial  itself. 
He  would  not  detain  them  with  many  observations  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  aspect  of  affairs.  He  would  address 
them  for  a  few  moments  as  an  agriculturist,  for  to  agricul 
dure  he  frequently  resorted  for  recreation  and  rest  from  tbe 
cares  and  anxieties  of  other  business.    Should  famine  over- 
take the  laud,  what  would  the  position  of  the  agriculturist 
be  ?    This  was  an  important  question  for  all  classes  to  con- 
sider.   He  had  of  late  years  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  the  system  of  field  gardens,  a  system  from 
which  he  was  sanguine  the  most  beneficial  results  would 
arise.   What  was  at  present  the  condition  of  many  of  the 
holders  of  small  allotments,  to  say  nothing  of  farmers  on  a 
large  scale  ?    In  his  own  neighbourhood  be  feared  that  the 
destruction  of  the  potato  crop  would  amount  to  more  than 
one  half  of  the  entire  quantity  produced — be  bad  serious  ap- 
prehensions tbat  he  would  not  be  able  to  save,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  human  food,  any  portion  of  the  crop  raised  on  his  own 
ground.    He  was  now  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  secure  as 
much  as  was  available  for  tbe  supply  of  nourishment  to  cattle 
and  pigs.    Such  was  a  faithful  picture  of  the  district  in 
which  he  lived,  and  if  it  were  a  correct  representation  of  tbe 
condition  of  many  other  districts  in  the  kingdom,  which  be 
had  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  it  to  be,  what  a  melancholy 
prospect  was  opened  up,  not  merely  to  the  manufacturer  and 
merchant,  but  also  to  the  agriculturist.  (Hear,  hear.)  Many 
of  the  last-mentioned  would  consume  all  their  available 
potatoes  before  Christmas,  and  what  then  remained  for  the 
sustenance  of  their  families?  (Cries  of  hear,  hear.)  The 
sliding-scale  not  only  damaged  the  manufacturer  and  the 
mechanic,  but  also  re-acted  with  terrible  force  upon  the 
poor  agricultural  labourers,  who  were  insulted  by  being 
told  that  the  Corn  Law  was  the  avowed  and  favourite  policy 
of  the  landlords,  principally  ou  the  farm  labourer's  account. 
(Hear,  hear,  bear.)    His  potatoes  gone,  either  consumed 
or  rotted,  be  and  his  family  must  starve.    If  they  had  a  pig 
they  must  kill  it  before  it  was  properly  fatted,  which  every 
economic  farmer  well  knew  was  a  waste  of  bis  property — 
although  a  waste  to  which  he  was  driven  by  imperative  ne- 
cessity.   (Hear,  hear.)    When  his  pig  was  consumed,  what 
had  he  then  to  depend  upon  ?  Why,  both  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer and  his  family  became  then  dependent  for  subsistence 
upon  the  supply  of  grain.   (Hear).    If  that  supply  were  de- 
ficient, and  the  ports  were  not  opened  to  remedy  the  defect, 
what  resource  then  remained  for  him,  for  the  supply  of  his 
necessities '?    (Hear,  hear.)    Thus  they  plainly  perceived 
that  no  class  of  the  community  whatsover  could  be  free  from 
the  horrible  influence  of  the  infernal  sliding-scale.  (Cheers.) 
Even  with  the  greatest  care,  economy,  aial  forbearance,  it 
will  be  difficult  for  the  farmer  to  preserve  from  the  produce 
of  this  year  sufficient  for  seed  for  the  potato  crop  of  next 
year.    Every  practicid  man  was  aware  of  this.    Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  not  ignorant  of  it.    (Cheers.)    But  that  was  not 
enough.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  people  to  make  their  wants 
and  desires  known  to  the  Government  in  a  way  they  could 
not  misunderstand.     They  must  call  upon  him  to  show 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  govern  the  country  with  a 
view  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  or  whether  he  was  still  determined  to  sacrifice  these 
objects  for  the  benefit  of  one  small  class  of  the  community  ? 
(  Hear,  hear.)    He  had  a  document  in  his  hand  which  fully 
confirmed  tbe  statement  of  Mr.  Kay,  as  to  what  took  place 
in  former  years  of  scarcity.    That  document  (which  he 
would  not  detain  the  meeting  by  reading]  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Eoyston,  of  Manchester,  and  clearly  showed  what  had 
been  the  effect  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  food  in 
that  town.     By  this  paper  it  appeared  that  whenever  the 
price  of  wheat  was  high,  tbe  number  of  inmates  in  the 
workhouse  was  great  in  proportion  ;  and  that  the  injury  was 
more  permanent  than  was  generally  supposed  might  be  ga- 
thered from  the  fact  that  the  number  did  not  decrease  in  the 
same  proportion  and  with  the  same  immediate  effect  as  prices 
lowered.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  been  formerly  (though  he 
was  not  now)  extensively  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  he 
could  tell  them  from  bis  own  experience,  that  such  was  the 
operation  of  the  sliding-seale,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  him  to  exchange  his  goods  for  grain,  with  the  view  of  re- 
mitting it  to  this  country,  with  any  certainty  of  profit,  for  be 
never  could  calculate  what  the  price  would  be  here,  or  what 
sort  of  an  exchange  be  could  effect.    There  were  many  gen 
tlemen  on  the  platform  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  hut  he  did 
not  believe  one  of  them  would  venture  generally  to  take  wheat 
for  the  home  market  in  exchange  for  his  goods,  or  would 
have  done  so  this  year,  however  favourable  the  terms  might 
be  on  which  he  could  have  obtained  it.    The  consequence 
of  the  present  system  was,  that  all  the  grain  tbat  was 
brought  into  this  country  was  brought  in  by  adventurers 
and  speculators,  and  not  by  merchants  and  those  reguhnly 
cugaged  in  trade.    If  Sir  R.  Peel  opened  the  ports— and 
he  would  tell  him  that  he  must  do  so  (loud  cheers) — if  he 
opened  them  only  for  a  short  time,  the  evil  would  be  not 
remedied,  but  aggravated  (hear,  hear)  ;  for  in  that  case,  all 
purchases  of  grain  to  supply  the  present  deficiency,  must  be 
made  in  bullion,  and  as  the  price  at  home  would  speedily 
become  the  price  abroad — t.  e.,  if  the  price  were  (JOs.  here 
it  would  be  (iOs.  abroad — tbe  money  that  would  be  required 
to  purchase  it,  and  money  only  would  he  taken,  would  occa 
siou  a  drain  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  pressure  on 
the  whole  monetary  system  would  be  so  great,  that  tbe 
strongest  capitalist  would  view  it  with  alarm ;  and  that 
man  who  laid  his  head  on  Jiis  pillow  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  wages,  and  of  course  the  sub- 
sistence of  perhaps  thousands  of  his  fellow-men,  would  do 
so  with  feelings  of  no  very  enviable  character.    They  would 
see,  then,  tbat  this  was  a  question  affecting  the  poor  man  as 
well  as  tbe  rich — for  when  the  capital  of  the  employer  was 
jeopardised,  wdiat  was  to  become  of  the  interest  of  the  work- 
ing man  ?  Let  them  then  unite  in  declaring  that  they  would 
be  no  longer  the  slaves  of  any  party  or  any  interest.  (Hear, 
hear.)    Let  them  show  to  the  Government  their  determi- 
nation to  insist  on  the  carrying  out  of  that  natural  law  which 
gave  every  man  the  right  to  purchase  the  food  that  he  wanted 
in  those  countries  which  produced  it  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance and  which  sold  it  cheapest.  (Cheers.)    Belgium  had 
opened  her  ports  for  the  admission  of  foreign  corn  ;  Holland 
had  done  the  same;  and  the  Pacini  of  Egypt,  despot  as  he 
was,  had  shown  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  in  this 
respect,    lie  had  prohibited  the  export  of  com ;  he  bad  said 
to  his  people,  "  You  shall  not  export  corn,  because  you  will 
want  it  to  feed  yourselves."    But  with  us  it  appeared  that  a 
Dutchman  was  more  valuable  than  an  Englishman,  a  Bel- 
gian than  a  Scotchman,  and  an  Egyptian  than  an  Irish- 
man. (Cheers.)    Let  it  never  be  said,  however,  tbat  the 
people  of  Manchester  were  indifferent  to  their  Irish  fellow- 


subjects.  There  were  50,000  or  (10,000  Irishmen  in  that  town, 
and  he  would  say  to  them,  as  to  bis  own  countrymen — let 
the  two  countries  forget  all  differences,  and  endeavour  at 
this  juncture  to  assist  each  other.  (Cheers.)  The  hour  of  trial 
had  arrived,  and  it  was  for  Englishmen  to  show  with  what 
fortitude  they  would  bear  tbe  pressure  that  was  even  now 
beginning  to  work  upon  them.  Let  Sir  R  Peel  see  and  know 
that  there  was  a  spirit  abroad  in  this  country  which  de- 
clared, "  We  will  be  fed."  We  will  at  all  events  disentangle 
ourselves  from  the  baneful  influences  of  tbe  sliding-scale, 
and  leave  its  promoters  and  supporters  to  settle  the  question 
among  themselves  of  what  is  best  for  their  own  interests 
hereafter.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  meeting  should  be  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  desirable  for  a  deputation  to  wail  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel  with  the  memorial,  he  should  be  most  happy 
to  make  one,  and  do  all  he  cotdd  to  further  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  trie  resolutions  of  that  day.  (Hear,  bear.)  He 
would  leave  no  argument  unemployed  to  urge  upon  the 
minister  the  importance,  of  the  interests  at  stake,  and  which 
depended  on  aye  or  no  on  this  great  question.  (Hear,  bear.) 

Mr.  Joseph  Brotherton,  M.P.,  seconded  the  adoption 
of  the  memorial.  He  said  he  considered  the  objects  of  the 
meeting  to  be  good,  and  the  means  taken  wise  and  politic. 
He  would  ask,  were  they  asking  tbe  Ministers  for  a  favour 
or  a  right?  ("Bight.")  The  landowners  undertook  to  feed 
the  people,  and  they  bad  not  done  so,  and  therefore  the  people 
must  now  demand  the  privilege  of  feeding  themselves.  He 
was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Walker;  he  believed  Sir  R. 
Peel  could  repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  and  be  must  he  made  to 
know  that  the  people  demanded  it  as  a  right,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  have  it.  (Applause.) 

The  memorial  was  carried  with  loud  cheeis  ;  and  Messrs. 
Philips,  Brotherton,  May,  and  Greg  appointed  a  deputation 
to  present  it. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robert  Gardner,  seconded  by  Mr. 
White,  thanks  were  voted  to  the  mayor,  and  tbe  proceedings 
terminated  about  two  o'clock. 

We  have  been  compelled  greatly  to  abridge  tbe  report  of 
the  proceedings  at  this  important  meeting  from  tbe  pressure 
of  time  and  space. 

COMMON  COUNCIL,  MANCHESTER. 
Manchester. — At  a  meeting  of  tbe  town  council  on 
Wednesday,  after  the  business  on  the  notice  paper  had  been 
gone  through, 

Mr.  Councillor  Shuttleworth  asked  whether  this  was 
not  an  adjourned  quarterly  meeting,aud  if  so,  whether  it  was 
not  competent  for  a  member  of  the  council  to  propose  a  mo- 
tion of  which  notice  had  not  been  given  ? 

Tbe  Town  Clerk,  after  a  short  consultation  with  the 
mayor  and  ex-mayor,  said  although  their  circular  did  not 
state  tbat  this  was  not  an  adjourned  quarterly  meeting  as  well 
as  special  meeting,  yet  he  had  read  tbe  proceedings  of  the 
last  meeting  at  the  commencement  of  the  business,  by 
which  the  quarterly  meeting  was  adjourned  to  this  day, 
and  whether  there  had  been  a  circular  issued  or  not  for 
special  business,  the  council  would  have  met  to-day  by 
that  adjournment,  and  he  conceived  therefore  that  it  was 
competent  for  Mr.  Shuttleworth  to  move  any  motion  though 
notice  of  it  had  not  been  previously  given. 

Mr.  Councillor  Shuttleworth  said  he  would  rather  not 
have  moved  the  resolution  before  him  if  any  other  gentleman, 
of  whom  he  saw  many  more  competent,  would  do  so  ;  but  if 
no  one  else  rose  to  make  such  a  motion  he  must;  for  he  felt 
it  to  be  a  question  of  duty.  (Hear,  bear.)  He  moved  a  re- 
solution calling  upon  her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  open  the 
ports  ;  and  declaring  that  the  council  will  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  the  calamities  that  might  result  to  tbe  country 
should  they  neglect  to  do  so.    (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Councillor  Prentice  said  although  he  had  not  pre- 
viously heard  the  terms  of  tbe  resolution,  he  felt  hound  to 
second  it  with  all  bis  heart.  (Applause.)  He  must  confess 
tbat  he,  along  with  a  great  number  of  tbe  members  of  the 
Council,  bad  been  guilty  of  signing  a  requisition  to  tbe 
mayor  to  call  a  meeting  on  tins  subject  to  morrow  (Thurs- 
day), and  not  having  taken  the  trouble  to  read  tbe  heading 
carefully,  he  had  thought  that  it  was  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council;  however,  it  turned  out  that  it  was  a  requi- 
sition to  call  a  public  town's  meeting.  And  be  was  pleased 
to  see  tbat  it  bore  the  names  of  all  tbe  aldermen,  and  nearly 
all  the  councillors  of  tbe  borough.  This  itself  was  a  pretty 
strong  test  of  tbe  opinion  held  upon  the  question  by  tbat 
Council.  Short  as  the  notice  was  at  which  the  motion  was 
brought  before  them,  be  thought  the  opportunity  a  favour- 
able one:  there  was  no  doubt  the  minister  would  be  obliged 
to  do  something,  and  as  he  bad  himself  declared  in  Parlia- 
ment that  it  was  the  right  of  every  man  to  buy  in  tbe  cheap- 
est and  sell  in  the  dearest  markets,  they  were  only  helping 
him  to  carry  into  effect  his  own  opinions.  He  understood 
that  on  a  late  occasion,  when  the  Mayor  was  invited  to 
Tamworth,  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  every  opportunity  of  show- 
ing in  his  person  the  respect  he  paid  to  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, and  if  be  paid  tbat  respect  to  him  (  Mr.  Watkins)  as 
Mayor  of  Manchester,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  be  would  pay 
the  same  respect  to  a  memorial  from  the  town  of  Manchester 
when  it  was  signed  by  hiin  as  the  Mayor  of  Manchester. 
(Hear,  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Matthew  Tomlinson  supported  the  motion,  and 
said  be  was  happy  to  find  that  it  put  the  responsibility  of 
neglecting  to  comply  with  its  object  where  it  was  said  to 
rest  by  a  gentleman  once  a  distinguished  member  of  their 
body — Mr.  Cohden— upon  the  ministers.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Aid.  Kay  (late  mayor)  said  he  did  not  rise  to  object 
to  the  motion,  but  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
affix  responsibility  where  it  did  not  exactly  rest.  Sir  Rol  eit 
Peel  and  his  colleagues  could  only  open  the  ports  with  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  and  if  they  were  to  open  them  dur- 
ing tbe  recess  they  would  have  to  ask  Parliament,  upon  its 
assembling,  for  an  act  of  indemnity.  He  suggested  that  a 
committee  be  appointed,  who  should  retire  from  tbe  Coun- 
cil, and  put  the  resolution  into  such  shape  that  it  would  be 
less  objectionable.  Ultimately,  upon  this  suggestion,  Mr. 
Aid.  Neild,  Mr.  Aid.  Kay,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Prentice, 
and  Mr.  A.  Heywood,  were  appoiuted  a  committee  to  retire, 
and  after  an  absence  of  about  ten  minutes,  they  returned 
witli  Mr.  Shuttleworth's  resolution  slightly  altered,  and  put 
in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Shuttleworth  said  be  thought  at  the  time  that  be 
and  Mr.  Aid.  Kay  were  agreed  on  this  subject,  though  they 
expressed  themselves  differently  and  misunderstood  each 
other.  Mr.  Aid.  Kay  meant  legal  responsibility,  and  he 
(Mr.  Shuttleworth)  moral  responsibility.  He  had  great 
pleasure  in  moving  the  memorial,  and  that  it  be  signed 
by  the  mayor  on  behalf  of  the  Town  Council,  and  that  the 
common  seal  of  the  Corporation  be  attached  to  it,  and 
that  it  be  presented  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  (Applause.)  lie 
felt  that  after  the  sentiments  lie  had  expressed,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  must  only  be  acting  in  accordance  with  his  own 
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wishes  and  convictions  in  acceding  to  the  prayer  of  their 
memorial,  for  though  closely  connected  with  the  landlords, 
he  had  as  clear  a  perception  of  our  commercial  interests  as 
any  of  them,  and  he  (Mr.  Shnttleworth)  had  no  doubt  that 
he  was  preparing — if  not  in  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  in 
one  which  might  he  readily  understood — to  "  turn  another 
sod  " — ( hear,  hear,  and  laughter)  and  to  enable  them  still  to 
occupy  that  position  in  the  country  which  they  ought  and 
must  occupv.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Aid.  Kay  said  he  could  not  but  look  at  the  course 
likely  to  be  taken  in  the  present  emergency  with  singular 
apprehension — for  though  on  looking  over  the  tiles  of  the 
newspapers  for  the  last  "six  months,  he  found  that  though 
Lord  Stanley  had  abstained  from  alluding  to  the  state  of  the 
harvest,  vet  the  Duke  of  Rutland  (who  was  one  of  that  class 
who  thought  it  right  to  enjoy  the  revenue  from  their  estates, 
without  reference  to  the  comforts  of  other  classes )  stated  at 
an  agricultural  meeting  that  the  results  of  the  harvest  had 
been  satisfactory.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now  he  (Mr.  Aid.  Kay) 
thought  that  the  duke  must  have  been  sadly  misinformed, 
for  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after,  that  statement  was  followed 
by  a  report  stating  that  the  harvest  in  Ireland  was  awfully 
deficient,  and  that  the  potato  murrain  was  almost  universal. 
( Hear,  hear.)  He  trusted  that  this  memorial,  backed  by  the 
others  which  were  flowing  in  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, would  have  the  etl'ect  sought,  and  with  that  hope  he 
cordially  seconded  it. 

After  "a  few  words  from  Mr.  Tomlinson  the  motion  was 
agreed  to  unanimously,  and  the  council  separated. 

BALFORD. 

Salford  CotlSOll,. — A  special  council  was  held  on 
Saturday  last,  at  the  Salford  Town  Hall,  in  order  to  adopt  a 
memorial  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  praying  that  the 
ports  may  be  forthwith  opened  for  the  free  admission  of 
foreign  corn.  At  9  o'clock,  John  Kay,  Esq.,  the  mayor,  took 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Alderman  Lockett  then  moved  the  series  of  reso- 
lutions, of  which  he  gave  notice  at  the  last  meeting,  declar- 
ing the  necessity,  at  the  present  crisis,  of  opening  the  ports 
for  the  free  admission  of  foreign  corn,  and  determining  the 
council  to  adopt  a  memorial  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
praying  that  the  ports  may  Jbe  opene  1  forthwith.   In  moving 
the  resolutions,  he  said,  the  injurious  effects  of  the  Corn 
Laws  were  now  so  well  understood,  that  it  needed  no  elo- 
quence to  convince  the  council  that  it  was  their  duty,  as  well 
for  their  own  interests  as  those  of  the  public  at  huge,  to  en- 
deavour to  get  those  wicked  laws  as  soon  as  possible  re- 
pealed.   He  had  collected  a  few  facts  from  various  Poor 
Law  and  other  reports,  and  he  thought  those  facts  would 
show  the  alarm  and  honor  with  which  they  ought  to  view 
the  present  state  of  the  country.    He  would  begin  near 
home,  where  the  effects  of  the  present  high  price  of  corn 
had  begun  to  be  severely  felt.    In  June  this  year,  the  guar- 
dians of  the  poor  of  the  Salford  Union  were  paying  5d.  for  a 
41b.  loaf;  they  were  now  paying  7d.    Taking  the  population 
of  the  Salford  Union  at  70,000,  and  allowing  each  person  a 
41b.  loaf  weekly  (which  was  less  than  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  were  allowed),  the  difference  in  the  cost  would  be 
30,933/.  per  annum,  or  583/.  per  week,  for  the  8alford  Union 
alone.  (Hear,  hear.)    Now,  look  at  the  effect  which  this 
large  additional  expenditure  for  bread  must  have  upon  the 
drapers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  other  trades  supplying  the 
necessaries  of  life  !    Suppose  a  family  to  consist  of  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  four  children,  and  that  they  only  used  the  same 
quantity  of  bread  which  was  allowed  to  paupers,  that  family 
would  have  now  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  2/.  12s.  a-ycar  extra  for 
bread,  compared  with  what  they  had  to  pay  in  June  last. 
21.  12s.  a  year  might  be  thought  a  small  sum;  but  it  was  a 
very  large  one  to  a  working  man ;  and,  by  having  to  pay  that 
amount  extra  for  bread  for  his  family,  he  was  deprived  of 
many  other  necessaries  which  he  might  otherwise  obtain. 
Suppose  the  population  of  Great  Britain  were  taken  at  20 
millions — which  would  be  about  the  population  now,  allow- 
ing for  the  increase  since  the  census — we  should  be  paying 
for  bread  alone,  since  June  last,  at  the  rate  of  8,650,000/. 
extra  per  annum,  or  166,135/.  per  week ;  and,  if  matters  went 
on  as  they  appeared  to  be  doing,  the  111),  loaf  would  be  8d.  or 
9d.    This  must  evidently  deprive  the  working  classes  of  the 
the  power  of  buying  manufactured  goods  for  clothing,  and 
thereby  decrease  our  manufactures,  and  injure  trade  to  a 
very  great  extent.    We  talked  about  the  Income-tax  ;  but 
this  tax  upon  bread  was  ten  times  more  oppressive  than 
the  Income-tax,  because  it  fell  upon  a  great  multitude 
of  those  who  were  not  able  to  hear  it.    Then  look  at  the 
effect  which  it  had  upon  the  poor-rates.    In  1837,  when 
wheat  averaged  41s.  9d.  per  quarter,  the  amount  expended 
in  poor  rates  in  Lancashire  was  183,790/.  In  1840,  when  the 
average  price  of  wheat  had  risen  to  08s.  Od.  per  qr.,  the  poor 
rates  amounted  to  239,491/.,  being  an  increase  of  55,701/.  In 
England,  in  1837,  when  wheat  was  19s. 9d.  per  qr.,  the  amount 
expended  in  poor  rates  was  3,803,309/.;  in  1810,  with  wheat 
at  0*8.  Od.  per  quarter,  the  expenditure  for  tbe  relief  of  the 
poor  was  4,315,241/.,  being  an  increase  of  511,900/.  over  the 
previous  year.   In  1830,  when  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  10s.  per  quarter,  the  poor  rates  in  Salford  amounted  to 
5200/.;  but  in  1840,  when  wheat  was  C8s.  Od.  per  quarter, 
their  poor  rates  were  7400/.    This  was  a  most  serious  and 
alarming  increase.   At  that  time  a  statement  was  given, 
ahowing  that  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  the  receipts  of  50 
shopkeepers  in  Salford  of  07,200/.  per  annum,  as  compared 
with  the  years  of  cheap  food.    This  showed  that  the  higher 
the  price  of  corn  the  less  was  expended  in  manufactured 
goods.    The  receipts  of  all  descriptions  of  shopkeepers  fell 
off.    The  receipts  of  bakers,  though  bread  was  at  a  higher 
price,  were  less,  because  the  people  could  not  purchase  the 
bread  ;  they  purchased  in  less  quantities.    In  the  same  year, 
18K',  according  to  (he  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  report,  there 
were  28,2V)  able  bodied  paupers  receiving  relief  for  want  of 
work  in  this  county.    It  was  said  that  the  Corn  Laws  were 
made  to  protect  agriculturists  and  agricultural  labourers. 
Let  us  see  from  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
what  protection  the  agriculturists  had  under  the  Corn  Laws, 
which  were  the  greatest  delusion,  the  greatest  humbug,  if  he 
might  use  the  word,  that  could  be  put  before  that  body  as  a 
protection.    The  expenditure  in  poor  rates  in  twelve  agri- 
cultural counties  in  1810,  when  corn  was  at  a  high  price, 
was  8s.  74d.  per  head  upon  the  population  of  those  counties. 
At  that  time,  though  there  was  very  great  distress,  the  ex- 
penditure in  poor  rates  in  Salford  only  amounted  to  4s.  l£d. 
per  head  upon  the  population.    What  protection,  then,  could 
there  be  for  the  agriculturists  ?  They  were  suffering  equally 
with  ourselves,  and  no  class  was  protected  by  the  Corn  Laws 
unless  it  were  the  landlords.    In  18i0,  in  twelve  counties, 
there  were  59,5 10  able-bodied  paupers  out  of  employment. 
Mark  how  pauperism  increased  as  high  prices  and  consequent 
distress  increased.    In  1841,  the  number  of  paupers  out  of 
employment  in  those  12  counties  was  70,045,  making  an  in- 


crease in  one  year  of  4505  paupers  without  work;  and  this 
was  at  a  time  when  corn  was  at  a  high  price.  (  Hear,  hear.) 
Not  only  did  dear  corn  increase  the  number  of  paupers  and 
the  expenditure  in  poor  rates,  but  it  lessened  our  trade  and 
commerce  to  a  very  great  degree.  All  recollected  the  distress 
and  want  of  employment  which  existed  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns.  The  cause  was  evident;  for  when  the  peo- 
ple had  to  pay  so  much  more  for  their  food  it  must  prevent 
them  from  buying  manufactured  articles.  It  had  been  stud 
by  the  advocates  of  the  Corn  Laws  that  the  agricultural 
districts  furnished  the  great  mt'rt  for  manufactures,  but  the 
consumption  of  manufactured  goods  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts was  nothing  compared  with  what  it  was  here.  Again, 
the  Corn  Laws  had  a  most  serious  effect  upon  the  morals  of 
the  people,  for  when  corn  increased  so  much  in  price  there 
was  a  most  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  crime.  In  1835, 
when  wheat  was  39s.  a  quarter,  there  were  in  England 
20,700  commitments;  in  1841,  when  wheat  was  at  04s.  per 
quarter,  there  were  27,700  commitments;  making  an  increase 
of  7000  culprits.  These  were  stubborn  facts,  and  could  not 
be  refuted  ;  and  they  were  facts  which  called  upon  the  coun- 
cil to  set  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  endeavour  to  get 
those  wicked  laws  removed.  What  he  proposed  was  merely 
a  memorial  to  open  the  ports,  a  step  the  necessity  of  which 
was  apparent  to  all ;  but  he  was  in  hopes  that  if  once  the 
ports  were  opened,  the  benefits  arising  therefrom  would  be  so 
obvious,  that  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  done  away  with  for 
ever.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Alderman  Harvet,  in  an  able  speech,  seconded  the 
proposition,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  amidst  great 
applause. 

The  Town  Clerk  said,  that  in  autieipa'ion  of  the  resolu- 
tions being  passed,  a  memorial  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
had  been  prepared.    It  was  an  echo  of  the  resolutions. 

After  the  memorial  had  been  read,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  approving  of  the  memorial  as  read,  and  ordering  that 
the  same  should  be  signed  by  the  mayor,  sealed  with  the 
common  seal  of  the  corporation,  and  transmitted  to  Sir  R. 
Peel,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 


LEEDS. 

Leeds  Town  Council. — The  first  meeting  of  the  Leeds 
Town  Council,  since  the  recent  municipal  elections,  was 
held  on  Monday  last,  the  Mayor  (Darnton  Lupton,  Esq.)  in 
the  chair.  The  whole  of  the  members  were  present  except 
Aldermen  Jackson,  Gaunt,  and  Carbutt ;  Councillors  Watson, 
Heaps,  Horner,  Weddell,  Hobson,  and  Haiusworth.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  spectators  had  assembled  in  the  gallery. 

At  the  close  of  the  other  business  of  the  Council,  Mr. 
Barrett  introduced  a  memorial  to  her  Majesty's  Government, 
praying  for  the  immediate  opening  of  the  ports  for  the  ad- 
mission of  all  kinds  of  food.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
in  support  of  the  memorial,  he  said  that  it  was  a  notorious 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  produce  of  this  country 
would  be  deficient,  not  only  in  grain  but  also  in  potatoes. 
Setting  the  deficiency  in  the  potato  crop  aside,  he  had 
from  the  best  statistical  accounts  he  could  lay  his  hands 
upon,  estimated  that  the  deficiency  in  grain  of  various  kinds 
would  he  eight  or  nine  million  quarters.  (Hear,  hear.)  This 
fact  he  showed  from  calculations  founded  upon  the  estimates 
of  the  annual  yield  and  consumption  of  grain  taken  from 
M'Culloch  and  other  sources.  The  deficiency  in  the  wheat 
crop  alone  (taking  into  account  both  its  quality  and  quantity) 
as  compared  with  1841,  he  showed  to  be  no  less  than  10  per 
cent.  With  so  lamentably  inadequate  supply  of  food,  he 
conceived  that  the  people  must  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
famine,  unless  some  means  were  resorted  to  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  And  the  question  arose,  from  what  source  an 
amount  of  food,  equal  to  the  deficiency  in  this  country,  was 
to  be  derived  !  Holland,  Belgium,  Oermany,  Turkey,  and 
Russia,  had  likewise  a  deficiency  in  their  produce.  We  could 
evidently  not,  therefore,  look  to  Europe  for  a  supply.  Indeed, 
the  probability  was,  that  these  our  nearest  and  best  markets, 
would  rather  seek  to  obtain  corn  from  us,  than  he  able  to 
supply  us  with  their  own.  (Cries  of  hear,  hear.)  We 
might  next  turn  to  Canada,  but  (considering  the  advanced 
season),  the  St.  Lawrence  might  be  closed  by  frost,  before 
we  could  get  our  ships  there.  We  might  then  go  to  the 
United  States,  which  had  a  surplus  of  grain;  but  if  we 
went  there,  we  had  no  time  to  lose,  inasmuch  as  various 
other  countries  were  ready  to  compete  with  us  in  that  mar- 
ket; and  if  we  delayed,  sna'.ch  from  our  hands  the  promised 
blessing.  (Hear,  hear.)  Having  impressed  upon  the 
Council  the  dire  calamities  that  must  ensue,  if  the  deficiency 
of  food  were  allowed  to  continue,  he  read  the  memorial,  and 
called  upon  them  to  give  a  unanimous  vote  in  its  support. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Nunneley  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  memorial. 

Mr.  Heywood  joraplained  of  being  taken  by  surprise,  by 
a  motion  of  so  Orach  importance  being  introduced  without 
previous  notice.  He  therefore  proposed  that,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  should  be  adjourned  until  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Bulmer,  taking  a  similar  view,  seconded  the  ad- 
journment. 

Some  discussion  ensued,  in  which  several  of  the  monopo- 
list members  expressed  their  opinion  that  there  was  not  so 
much  ground  for  alarm  as  Mr.  Barrett  had  represented,  and 
argued  that  the  matter  might  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment, who  were  making  every  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  be 
prepared  to  do  whatever  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
might  require.  On  the  question  being  put  to  the  vote,  an 
adjournment  for  half  an  hour  was  carried.  On  the  council 
resuming,  the  monopolists,  who  had  been  in  favour  of  the 
adjournment  to  Wednesday,  were  absent;  though  Mr.  Hey- 
wood had  tlu  eatened  in  terrorem,  that  (if  they  did  not  ad- 
journ to  another  day)  his  first  speech  would  occupy  till  mid- 
night. 

Mr.  Yewdall  resumed  the  debate  in  a  very  able  and 
eloquent  speech. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Alderman  Goodman  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Bathson  ;  after  which, 

Mr.  Barrett  replied,  and  eventually  the  memorial,  with 
some  modifications,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  separated  at  11  o'clock,  having  been  as- 
sembled eleven  hours. — Leeds  Times. 


SHEFFIELD. 

Sheffield.— The  town  council  of  Sheffield  held  a  meet- 
ing on  Monday,  the  10th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  memo- 
rialising her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  open  the  ports  for  the 
free  admission  of  corn.  The  motion  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Atkin,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Fisher,  jun.  Mr.  Alderman 
Dunn  opposed  the  motion  on  some  peculiar  grounds  of  his 
own  that  are  not  very  clearly  stated  in  the  report  of  his 
speech.  He  denounced  the  Corn  Laws,  however,  most  em- 
phatically, but  advocated  a  town's  meeting. 

A  desultory  discussion  ensued ;  after  which  Mr.  Atkin, 
I  in  reply,  said  Alderman  Dunn  had  been  very  ingenious  in 


erecting  a  giant,  for  the  purpose  of  knocking  him  down.  In 
the  outset  of  his  remarks,  he  deprecated  political  dis- 
cussion ;  and  then  he  proceeded  to  make  a  speech  which, 
had  he  been  in  the  chair,  he  would  not  have  allowed  any 
gentleman  to  make  unchecked.  I  le  knew  that  they  were 
trenching  on  delicate  ground,  and  therefore  he  had  been 
the  more  guarded.  The  broad  fact  was,  that  famine  was 
staring  them  ill  the  face.  Whether  the  ports  could  be  again 
closed  if  they  were  open,  better  politicians  than  he  must  de- 
cide ;  but  the  general  opinion  was,  that  if  once  opened,  no 
power  on  earth  could  shut  them.  But  what  was  to  become 
of  Ireland,  if  the  ports  were  to  remain  shut  until  they  could 
be  opened  by  Act  of  Parliament  ?  When  the  two  factions 
met  again, there  would  be  protracted  discussions;  and  what, 
were  the  people  to  do  in  the  meantime  ?  The  question  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  one  of  such  emergency,  and  so  clearly  a 
question  of  humanity,  that  he  should  have  expected  Alder- 
man Dunn  to  have  held  up  both  hands  in  its  favour.  It  wast 
their  duty  to  deliberate  for  the  interests  of  the  town,  and  ho 
appealed  to  Alderman  Dunn  whether  he  did  not,  find  that  as 
food  became  scarce,  crime  increased  ?  If  this  were  so,  how 
would  it  be  in  a  state  of  actual  famine  ?  It  was  their  duty, 
as  guardians  of  the  town,  to  guard  against  crime  ;  and  that 
was  a  reason  for  the  support  of  this  motion.  The  discussion 
here  would  be  a  means  of  arousing  the  public  mind,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  a  public  meeting,  Which  was  not  always  a  very 
deliberative  assembly.  It  was  for  them  to  pray,  on  the 
ground  of  humai  ity,  that  the  ports  might  be  opened  to  meet 
the  emergency.  It  would  be  for  a  public  meeting  afterwards 
to  discuss  the  question  politically  and  morally. 

The  motion  was  then  put  to  the  vote,  and  carried  by  a 
large  majority,  four  hands  only  being  held  up  against  it. 


NOTTINGHAM. 
Nottingham,  Nov.  19. — At  the  meeting  of  the  town 
council  to-day,  Mr.  Taylor  brought  forward  a  motion  on 
the  subject  of  memorialising  the  Government  to  open  the 
ports  at  this  important  crisis,  to  prevent  difficulties  which 
must  arise,  should  they  not  he  opened,  from  a  scarcity  of 
food  arising  from  an  insufficient  crop  of  wheat  and  the  dis- 
ease amongst  potatoes.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  the  me- 
morial to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  in  the  Cabinet  who 
might  be  favourable,  and  condemned  the  policy  of  deferring 
to  do  an  act  which  all  the  nations  of  Europe  had  thought 
it  right  to  pursue  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  provisions  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  visited  with  the  horrors  of  famine.  He  begged  to 
move,  that  with  the  fearful  prospect  of  distress  occasioned 
by  the  deficiency  of  the  late  harvest,  the  council  deem  it  ex- 
pedient that  a  memorial  in  conformity  with  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
and  that  the  mayor  do  affix  the  common  seal  to  such  me- 
morial. 

Mr.  J.  Bradley  seconded  the  motion,  as  he  considered 
the  present  a  very  momentous  crisis,  and  the  subject  one  of 
vast  importance  to  the  country  at  large.  At  Manchester 
within  the  last  few  days  they  had  memorialised  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  mayor  had  called  a  town's  meeting ;  and  at 
Huddersfield  and  other  places,  the  subject  was  attracting 
general  attention.  There  being  no  time  to  he  lost,  he  would 
urge  the  council  to  be  prompt  and  decided,  as  the  gaunt 
spectre  of  famine  was  on  the  threshold. 

Mr.  Wakefield  thought  the  alarm  created  had  been 
greater  than  necessary;  but  he  should  vote  for  the  me- 
morial. 

Sir  T.  H.  Smith  did  not  feel  there  was  so  much  cause  for 
alarm  as  to  be  in  such  haste.  He  never  knew  greater  plenty 
than  at  the  present  moment ;  and  he  thought  potatoes  were 
cheap,  as  a  man  came  to  his  door  and  begged  and  prayed  of 
him  to  buy  some  of  him  at  4s.  a  sack. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wilson  said  it  was  undeniably  true  that 
the  wheat  crop  was  deficient,  and  the  potato  crop  had  failed 
at  least  one-third  or  one-fourth — he  meant  as  to  sound  pota- 
toes ;  and  there  was  great  fear  that  seed  would  not  be  found 
for  the  next  planting.  The  people  felt  convinced  that  their 
potatoes  would  not.  keep,  hence  they  begged  and  prayed  for 
persons  to  buy  at  almost  any  price.  He  had  bought  lit  sacks 
for  sound  potatoes  a  very  short  time  ago,  and  they  had  begun 
to  decay,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  them  as  he  had 
wanted  them  to  send  away.  He  therefore  Urged  that  a  me- 
morial he  sent  without  delay. 

Many  members  of  the  council  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
motion,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously, and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  memorial  agreeing  with  the  spirit 
of  the  resolution. 


STOCKPORT. 

Stockport  Borough  Council. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  borough  council  was  held  in  the  Court  House  at  noon 
on  Monday  last,  the  mayor  in  the  chair.  There  were  present 
besides,  10  aldermen,  upwards  of  30  councillors.  The  vari- 
ous committees  having  been  appointed. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Fernley,  after  taking  a  glance  at  the  present 
prospects  of  the  country  as  regards  the  supply  of  food,  pro- 
posed, "That  a  strong  but  respectful  memorial  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Government  by  the  council,  in  favour  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  ports. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Moody  seconded  the  motion. 

After  some  conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Alderman  Mars- 
land,  M.P.,  and  Alderman  Nelstrop  took  part,  the  resolution 
was  carried,  and  a  memoritd  adopted. 

OLDHAM. 

Oldham. — A  highly-spirited  and  numerously  attended 
public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oldham  was  held  in 
the  Town  Hall  on  Monday  last,  to  memorialise  Ministers  to 
open  the  ports.  Many  excellent  speeches  were  made  and 
most  enthusiastically  received  by  the  meeting,  and  the  reso- 
lutions and  memorial  passed  unanimously. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Newcastle  Chamber  of  Commerce. — On  Wednesday 
afternoon  a  large  and  influential  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Guildhall,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  memorialising  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  open  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  free  admission  of  corn  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country.  Alderman  Wilson,  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents, in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Pollard,  without  comment,  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  a  memorial  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. 

Mr.  W.  Armstrong,  a  member  of  the  Town  Council,  and 
an  extensive  corn-merchant,  opposed  the  memorial,  on  the 
ground  that  no  cause  existed  to  apprehend  a  deficient  supply 
of  wheat.  He  maintained  that  the  opening  of  the  ports 
would  benefit  none  but  the  foreigner,  or  the  English  specu- 
lator. 

Mr.  C.  IUyne,  also  an  extensive  merchant,  combated, 
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tbe  arguments  advanced  by  the  preceding  speaker, 
allowing  that  tbe  sliding-scale  cheated  tbe  consumer  without 
benefiting  the  farmer;  and,  when  as  high  ns  at  present,  pro- 
duced the  very  fluctuations  it  professed  to  avoid.  The 
necessity  for  open  ports  was  urgent.  The  supply  of  wheat 
was  deficient,  as  the  market  price  proved,  and  the  quality 
was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  tbe  produce  of  last  year's 
harvest.  The  potato  crop  was  notoriously  a  failure,  and  as 
Government  would  have  to  do  something  to  preserve  the 
Irish  poor  from  starvation,  it  was  iudispeusible  that  a  supply 
of  grain  should  be  obtained  before  continental  competitors 
Lad  secured  nil  that  was  to  be  had. 

On  a  show  of  hands,  the  motion  was  carried  nearly  unani- 
mously. 


AYE. 

Ayr  Town  Council. — The  council  met  for  the  first  time 
after  the  annual  election,  on  Friday  morning,  Provost  Miller 
presiding.  The  attendance  was  full,  including  the  newly 
elected  councillors. 

Tbe  Provost  stated  that  although  it  was  rather  an  un- 
usual practice  to  transact  any  other  business  at  the  meeting 
immediately  after  the  annual  election,  yet  from  the  urgency 
of  the  case  he  felt  himself  justified  in  laying  before  them  a 
memorial  to  Government  craving  for  the  opening  of  the 
ports  for  the  admission  of  all  kinds  of  grain  free  from  duty. 
The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  called  for  some  such  step,  and 
without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he 
hoped  all  would  unite  with  him  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
Tbe  Provost  then  read  the  draft  of  a  petition. 

Mr.  Gemmei.l  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  he  hoped 
tbe  petition  would  be  granted.  He  thought  it  would  be  cruel 
in  any  minister,  and  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  to  shut  out  grain  from  a  peaceable  and  industrious 
people,  in  the  prospect  of  something  like  famine  during  the 
approaching  winter. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 


MONTROSE. 
Montrose  Town  Council. — The  first  meeting  of  the 
new  Town  Council  took  place  on  Friday  forenoon,  at  10 
o'clock.  All  the  members  were  present,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  D.  Low.  After  the  routine  business,  the  Council,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Watt,  baker,  resolved  to  present  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  praying  their  lordships  to 
throw  open  the  ports  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  impor- 
tation of  grain  dutyfree. 


Bolton. — A  requisition  most  numerously  and  respectably 
signed,  has  been  presented  to  the  Mayor  of  Bolton,  request- 
ing him  to  convene  a  town's  meeting  to  memoihdise  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  open  the  ports.  Hej  has  consented 
to  call  the  meeting,  which  will  he  held  in  the  course  of  next 
week. 

Opening  of  the  Ports. — A  letter  was  read  from  Sir 
James  Graham,  merely  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
Council's  memorial,  praying  Government  to  open  the  ports 
for  the  free  admission  of  foreign  corn. — Scotsman. 

Opening  of  the  Ports. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  our  friends  in  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Gates- 
head are  acting  on  our  advice.  A  requisition  is  in  course  of 
signature,  requesting  the  mayor  to  coll  a  public  meeting  to 
petition  for  opening  the  ports,  and  we  shall  doubtless  have 
the  pleasure  of  reporting  the  proceeding  of  this  and  similar 
meetings  in  our  next.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  will 
be  observed,  meets  to-day,  to  promote  the  same  object. 

Gateshead  and  the  Corn  Laws. — Some  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Alderman  Brockett  brought  before  the  Town 
Council  of  Gateshead  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Cora 
Laws,  it  was  negatived  by  that  body.  On  Monday  last,  at 
the  annual  meeting,  the  standing  orders  were  suspended, 
that  the  same  gentleman  might  move,  without  previous 
notice,  a  memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  opening  of  the 
ports,  and  the  memorial  was  unanimously  adopted.  And 
not  only  adopted  nam.  con.,  hut  the  show  of  hands  in  its 
favour  was  general,  and  not  a  whisper  of  dissent  was  heard. 
A  similar  memorial  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  Newcastle 
Council. 

Cambridge1. — Mr.  Falvey  delivered  an  address  on  Free 
Trade  and  the  present  critical  state  of  the  country,  in  the 
large  room  of  the  White  Bear  Inn,  Cambridge,  on  Monday 
evening  last.  Henry  Staples  Foster,  Esq.,  was  in  the  chair, 
the  room  was  quite  full  with  a  very  iuiiuentiol  audience, 
many  Conservatives  and  members  of  the  University  being 
among  the  number.  Mr.  Falvey  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  an  immediate  opening  of  the  ports,  and  of  keeping  them 
open,  in  order  that  the  people  may  be  properly  fed,  and  the 
prosperity  of  trade  and  commerce  permanently  maintained. 
Mir.  Foster,  the  chaiimau,  made  a  spirited  and  pointed 
speech,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  gettiug  up  a  memorial 
to  Government  in  favour  of  opening  the  ports,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to.  The  meeting  then  broke  up,  with 
three  hearty  cheers  in  favour  of  Free  Trade. 
F  Importation  of  Corn  and  Cattle. — A  memorial  to 
the  Queen  is  now  in  course  of  signature  in  Exeter,  praying 
her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  give  free  importation  to 
corn  and  cattle,  and  every  description  of  food  for  "man  and 
beast,"  and  "  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  and  dues,  of  whatever 
description,  oil  the  necessaries  of  life. — Devonport  Tclu- 
graph.   

I'll r. f.  Trade  Association. — An  institution  bearing  tbe 
above  noble  title  has  recently  been  established  in  Wigan. 
The  society,  which  has  been  only  formed  about  a  week, 
already  numbers  near  200  members,  and  50  more  have  been 
proposed.  Mr.  W.  F.  Brand  has  been  appointed  president, 
nud  Mr.  Joshua  Coop  vice-president.  We  understand  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  establish  a  news  room 
in  connection  with  the  association,  as  soon  as  convenient 
premises  can  be  procured.  We  wisli  the  undertaking  every 
success,  and  trust  that  tbe  Free  Traders  of  the  borough  of 
Wigan  will  give  it  their  hearty  support.  The  terms  of  ad- 
mission are  very  liberal,  being  within  the  reach  of  the  most 
humble  artizan. 

Admission  of  Indian  Corn.  —  The  chairman  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Liverpool,  has  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  Handon,  expressing  hie  lordship's  approval 
of  the  memorial  to  the  I'rivy  Council  in  favour  of  admitting 
Indian  corn.  His  lordship  thinks  that  such  a  course  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  would  greatly  strengthen  in  Ame- 
rica the  hands  of  those  who  advocate  the  relaxation  of  the 
tariir. 

Trade  with  China. — We  understand  from  Mr.  Court,  of 
the  Underwriters'  Rooms,  that  the  letters  received  by  the 
mail  from  China,  on  Saturday  evening,  announce  the  extra- 
ordinary arrival  of  no  less  than  vessels  at  Hong-Kong, 
direct  from  Liverpool,  since  the  sailing  of  the  previous  mail. 
— Liverpool  Albion. 


QUALIFY !    QUALIFY !    QUALIFY ! 

rPHE  Friends  of  FREE  TRADE  residing  in  the 
J-  Northern  or  Midland  Counties,  desirous  of  purchasing 
Freeholds  in  any  of  the  undermentioned  Counties,  are  requested 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League,  Newoll's  liuildings, 
Manchester, 


North  Lancashire 
South  Lancashire 
North  Cheshire 
West  Riding  of  York 
South  Stafford 
North  Stafford 
South  Cheshire 
Each  applicant  is  requested  to  give  his  name  and  residence  at 
full  length.  By  Order  of  the  Council, 

JosKi'ii  Hickin,  Secretary. 


North  Derbyshire 

South  Derbyshire 
North  Durham 

East  Cumberland 
West  Cumberland 
Suuth  Northumberland. 


QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

I^REE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Frcc- 
-  holds  tor  Middlesex,  East  Surrey,  West  Kent,  Suuth 
Essex,  East  Sussex,  and  South  Hants,  are  requested  to  send 
their  applications,  with  name  and  address  in  full,  to  the  League 
Offices,  07,  Fleet-street,  London. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Jostrii  Hickin,  Secretary. 


CORN  LAWS. — Just  published,  price  2s., 

A  N  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  EFFECTS 

A  of  PROTECTING  DUTIES  on  the  PROFITS  of  AGRI- 
CULTURE,by  John  Morton,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Nature 
and  Property  of  Soils,"  &c. ;  and  Joshua  Trimmer,  F.G.S., 
Author  of"  Practical  Geology  and  Mineralogy,"  &c. 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  aud  all  booksellers. 


"  On  occasions  of  this  kind  I  have  generally  said  a  few  words 
as  to  the  bearing  of  the  Corn  Laws  on  Agriculturo,  but  that 
part  of  the  subject  has  been  taken  out  of  my  bands.  A  little 
pamphlet,  published  by  Messrs.  Trimmer  and  Morton,  practical 
agriculturists,  has  quite  superseded  any  observation  I  could 
make.  They  looked  on  the  Corn  Laws  in  a  debtor  and  creditor 
point  of  view.  They  took  different  farms  in  difl't»reut  soils,  and 
they  showed  what  their  owners  gained  by  protection,  and  what 
they  lost.  The  first  timel  received  that  bookl  was  alittlo  stng- 
j'art  .1  by  the  facts  whill:  it  adduced  but  ha  unf,  voii  and  censi 
dered  it  several  times,  I  Bin  quite  satisfied  that  it  underpnints 
rather  than  overpaints  the  real  state  of  tbe  case.  Now,  as  I 
know  a  great  many  willing  and  anxious  to  see  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  to  secure  full  commercial  freedom,  who  have 
some  lingering  doubts  as  to  whether  their  agricultural  friends 
may  not  suffer  in  some  way  or  other  from  such  an  event,  I  re- 
commend all  such  persons  to  lay  out  a  couple  of  shillings  in  the 
purchase  of  the  pamphlet,  and  to  rend  it  cnrefully  through." — 
From  Ear!  Duties  Speech  at  the  Birmingham  Meeting. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LEAGUE  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Nov.  19,  1845. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  mado  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  aud  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 
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LETTERS  on  the  CORN  LAWS,  No.  L. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 

At  this  critical  period  you  are  cast  upon  your 
own  resources.  You  must  think  and  act  for  your 
selves :  there  is  no  one  to  tliink  and  act  for  you. 
In  the  prospect  of  Irish  famine  and  English  scar- 
city, the  people  are  quietly  left  to  their  own  devices. 
Monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  representation — Church 
and  State — Privy  Councillors  and  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters— all  are  mute  as  the  grave.  The  oracles  are 
dumb.  Prove  yourselves,  then,  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. Show  that  you  can  think  and  act,  and  that 
you  will.  Be  not  paralysed  by  the  abandonment. 
Look  onwards,  full  in  the  face  of  whatever  probable 
calamity  is  coming,  and  adopt  your  measures  ac- 
cordingly. There  is  in  you,  as  I  believe,  a  spirit 
of  intelligence  jjhat  will  not  fail,  but  rise  to  tbe 
emergency — rJBuunted  by  the  desertion  of  those 
whose  function  is  to  watch  over  the  public  safety, 
which  most  assuredly  would  bo  perilled  by  any  ap- 
proach towards  public  starvation. 

Exact  knowledge  of  the  existing  supplies  of  food 
within  your  reach  might  at  this  time  have  been  in 
your  possesion,  had  Parliament  acceded  to  the  de- 
sires of  its  Free  Trade  members.  The  parties  who 
refused  information  now  cant  of  exaggeration.  They 
who  have  legislated  for  artificial  scarcity  will  tell 
you  there  is  no  scarcity,  until  the  competition  of  a 
hungry  population  wrings  out  famine  prices  for 
their  profit.  Suppose  there  is  exaggeration:  that 
fact  only  enhances  the  difficulty  of  your  condition. 
Deficiency,  a  large  deficiency,  is  certain.  The  dic- 
tate of  wisdom  is,  to  make  as  sure  as  possible  that, 
whatever  its  extent,  there  shall  be  the  means 
of  counteraction.  Who  can  put  a  great  na- 
tion upon  a  workhouse  dietary  ?  Who  shall 
say,  thus  far  may  consumption  bo  econo- 
mised, and  tho  population  kept  just  alive  by 
the  reduced  and  damaged  rations  in  their  stores  ? 
It  may  be  that  the  self-appointed  feeders  of  the 
community  can  so  far  supply  its  wants  (at  their 
own  prices)  as  that  not  more  than  some  few  thou- 
sands need  bo  actually  famished.  And  it  also  may 
be,  that  even  so  much  is  beyond  their  power  to  ac- 
complish ;  and  Ihey  and  Death  will  reap  their  har- 
vest together.  This  is  no  time  for  such  uico  calcu- 
lations. Those  who  havo  once  been  burned  out 
with  lifo  scarcely  saved,  will  only  slcop  in  peace, 
kuowing  a  firo  escape  to  ho  at  baud.  Let  tho 
pooplo  of  England  havo  their  famine-escape  in 
readiness. 

Wlrilo  Cabinet  Councils  held  daily  consultations, 
you  quietly  awaited  tho  result.  There  were  few 
who  doubted  what  that  result  would  be ;  and  tho 
disappointment  is  as  deep  as  the  expectation  was 
general.    But  tlicro  was  no  precipitancy  on  your 
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part.  You  did  not  assume  before-hand  the  indc- 
ci>ion  of  the  Government,  or  its  tenij>orary  indiffer- 
ence, or  the  ascendancy  of  class  interest  over  a 
nation's  rights  and  wants.  No  ;  you  hoped  and  be- 
lieved right  willingly,  imtil  ministers  ended  their 
deliberations,  and  with  no  announced  determination 
dispersed,  and  returned  to  then  rural  amusements. 
Then  arose  the  feeling  that  if  they  would  not  act, 
you  must. 

If  those  who  should  take  care  that  you  be  fed  are 
silent,  not  so  those  who  take  care  that  your  food  be 
taxed.  They,  too,  have  deliberated,  and  then  pub. 
lished  resolve  is  for  no  relaxation.  The  banner  of 
*  Protection "  is  raised  in  alliance  with  that  of 
scarcity.  As  the  Somerset  report  says,  "  the  pre- 
sent season  promises  to  be  more  remunerative." 
Yes;  it  will  remunerate  the  landlord,  the  grave- 
digger,  and  the  hangman.  It  will  augment  rents 
and  wretchedness.  It  will  tell  upon  tithes  and 
typhus.  There  must  be  ghastly  want  to  realise  this 
golden  "remuneration." 

The  sliding-scale  has  attained  the  climax  of  self- 
falsification  hi  its  professed  objects.  With  wholesome 
food  verging  on  a  famine  price,  it  excludes  supply. 
Bad  corn  must  keep  clown  the  averages.  Were  not  a 
wheat-ear  grown  in  the  country  fit  for  grinding  iuto 
flour,  the  stuff  that  but  serves  to  thicken  hogs- 
wash  would  regulate  the  averages,  sustain  the 
duties,  and  keep  the  ports  closed.  Such  is  the 
practical  working  of  tbis  nefarious  contrivance. 
Will  you  hear  with  patience  of  trying  this 
machinery  again,  with  some  further  tinkering?  Is 
there  any  one  expedient  which  you  ought  to  ask 
for,  or  accept,  save  that  most  simple  and  efficient 
one,  of  the  immediate  opening  of  our  ports  for  the 
reception  of  food,  from  whatever  region  it  can  be 
obtained  ? 

To  claim  that  measure  forthwith — not  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  but  a  final  policy — is  your  only 
prudent  course  of  procedure.  Meet  throughout  the 
country  in  your  town-halls,  and  according  to  what- 
ever corporate  capacity  may  entitle  your  voice  to  be 
heard.  Memorialise  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  responsible 
Prime  Minister  of  the  empire  ;  say  that  to  HIM  the 
nation  looks,  not  for  good  intentions  but  efficient 
action.  Demand  of  him  that  he  be  the  real  as  well 
as  the  nominal  head  of  the  Government,  or  give 
way  to  some  man  of  moral  courage  better  proper, 
tioned  to  the  emergency.  1  Tell  him  that  all  reason- 
able time  for  procrastination  or  compromise  is  gone  ; 
he  must  decide  'to  be  the  despised  tool  of  a  selfish 
class,  or  the  idolised  leader  of  a  grateful  people.  If 
to  some  "the  present  season  promises  to  be  re- 
munerative," to  him  it  threatens  to  be  retributive. 
He  is  made  or  marred  for  ever  as  a  statesman  by 
his  conduct  now.  Bid  him  defy  class  interests ;  he 
cannot  fall  with  a  nation  at  his  back ;  nor  can  ho 
long  stand,  if  now  unfaithful  to  its  righteous 
claims  for  safeguards  against  the  worst  of  public 
calamities. 

And  while  you  meet,  and  memorialise,  and  remon- 
strate, neglect  not  the  continuance  of  that  good 
work  which  chiefly  gives  power  to  your  resolutions, 
It  was  an  idle  menace  when  petitions  were  described 
as  coming  from  so  many  thousand  men  "  capable 
of  bearing  arms."  Let  your  memorials  be  from  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  capable  of  being  regis- 
tered. Let  them  be  not  only  capable,  but  actually 
on  the  registry.  They  are  appended  to  the  death- 
warrant  of  monopoly. 

The  people  are  not  less  deeply  responsible  than 
the  minister.  He  can  only  be  strong  for  them  as 
they  are  strong  for  themselves.  Reliance  on  him 
is  a  self-betraying  confidence.  Silently  trust  him, 
and  he  is  weak  as  water.  Trust  only  to  yourselves 
and  your  just  cause.  Show  him  that  the  hour  is 
earns,  and  the  man  will  not  be  wanting.  The  hour 
will  make  its  man.  Only  be  the  nation's  will  ade- 
quately expressed— no  pretence  afforded  for  delay 
by  seeming  apathy— and  that  will  is  certain  of 
agents  for  its  fulfilment.  All  depends  on  your  duty 
being  done  well  and  promptly.  Quiescence  at  the 
present  moment  is  treachery  and  treason.  It  is 
now  or  never,  for  the  people  of  England.  Winter 
and  want  arc  on  their  way ;  and  the  cold  shadows 
they  cast  before  them  begin  to  darken  the  land. 

A  Norwich  Weavkr  Boy. 


At  tue  Sun'.eilaml  municipal  election,  only  three  Tories 
were  returned ,— a  strong  proof,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Hud- 
son »  election,  of  the  liheral  character  of  the  town. 


LETTERS   FROM   THE    SOUTH  OF 
ENGLAND. 

TURNIPS,  'TATOES,  AND  PHILOSOPHERS. 

During  the  hist  fortnight  I  have  met  at  least  twenty 
farmers  who  have  spoken  to  this  effect  : — "  The  'tatoes 
are  going  had,  and  that  is  had  enough  ;  but  look  at  the 
turnips,  sec  how  they  are  going  with  the  disease.  What 
he  us  to  do  if  the  turnips  go  like  the  'tatocs  ?" 

Well,  I  have  looked  at  the  turnips,  and  there  is  un- 
questionably a  disease  of  most  formidable  character  in 
the  Swedes — in  that  turnip  of  all  others  least  liable  to 
disease.  Whether  it  has  any  relationship  to  the  potato- 
trouble  I  am  not  learned  enough  in  the  science  of  con- 
jecture to  say  ;  but  that  the  only  remedy  for  it  is  also 
the  only  remedy  for  the  potato  famine  I  venture  to  call 
myself  learned  enough  to  declare.  "  Give  us  bread 
instead  of  'tatoes,"  as  a  Hampshire  ploughman  said  to 
me  the  other  day,  "  and  you  wunt  see  we  bemoaning 
the  'tatoes  long  ;  let  we  ha'  bread  enough,  and  then 
there  will  be  'tatoes  enough." 

With  a  scarcity  of  bread  in  Europe,  it  may  not  by 
any  administrative  or  legislative  act  of  our  govern- 
ment be  possible  to  give  the  Hampshire  ploughman 
enough  of  bread  instead  of  his  'tatoes — "  gone,"  as  he 
says,  "  all  to  stink,  till  even  a  hog  shakes  his  head  at 
them.  But  across  the  sea,  be  it  the  German  Ocean  or 
the  Atlantic,  we  must  look  for  succour  ;  there  is  none 
nearer. 

Last  year  there  was  a  scarcity  of  turnips,  and  also  of 
hay,  in  the  south  of  England,  and  the  flockmasters  felt 
the  scarcity,  and  feel  it  yet,  for  their  sheep  starved  and 
let  their  wool  drop  from  their  poor  carcases.  It  was 
a  grievous  thing  to  the  farmers  to  have  a  scarcity  of 
provender  of  their  own  growth  ;  to  have  to  pay  11.  per 
ton  for  hay ;  to  have  to  borrow  money — those  who 
could  borrow,  or  give  away  all  their  ready  cash,  those 
who  had  any,  to  get  the  very  scarce  and  the  very  dear 
provender  to  keep  their  flocks  and  cattle  from  starva- 
tion, which,  after  all,  were  not  more  than  kept  alive  ; 
and  the  more  grievous  was  it  that  they  were  compelled 
to  do  this  in  the  face  of  an  abundance  of  cheap  and  good 
provender,  which  only  wanted  the  fetching  from  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  had  there  not  been  a  legislative 
barrier  in  the  way  ; — a  barrier  put  up  to  keep  every 
body  out  of  their  manger,  and  which  kept  them  to 
their  own  and  out  of  everybody  else's  when  their  own 
was  empty. 

If  there  be  a  scarcity  of  turnips  this  year  the  cause  will 
not  be  the  same  as  last  year.  Then  they  never  grew. 
This  year  they  have  grown,  and  grown  luxuriantly. 
But  the  remedy,  so  far  as  a  remedy  can  be  applied  on  so 
short  a  notice,  will  be  the  same  which  should  have  been 
applied  last  year  when  there  was  a  long  notice — a  whole 
summer's  notice — of  winter  scarcity  of  provender  for 
cattle  ;  to  wit,  open  ports  ; — "  ports  opened,  and  the 
nation  standing  with  its  back  against  them  never  to  let 
them  be  shut  again,"  as  was  recently  said,  and 
said  well. 

I  could  fill  column  after  column  of  the  League 
paper,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  the  details  of  the 
potato  disease  where  I  have  been  lately  travelling  ,  but 
I  will  not  do  so.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  the  south 
and  west  of  England,  where  potatoes  are  the  chief  food 
of  the  working  population,  the  disease  is  making  uni- 
versal havoc.  No  kind  of  potato  ;  no  variety  of  soil  on 
which  they  were  grown  ;  no  skill  in  treating  them  j  no 
lesson  of  science  from  the  philosophers  ;  no  exorcism 
from  New  Forest  gypsies  and  witches  ;  and,  Heaven 
forbid  that  it  be  always  so  !  no  prayer  to  Almighty  God 
has  yet  arrested  the  progress  of  this  frightful  calamity- 
I  have  been  in  seventy  and  odd  different  parishes  within 
the  last  ten  days,  and  each  seems  as  I  go  along  to  be 
more  deplorably  famine-bitten  than  another. 

Were  it  not  a  subject  so  melancholy,  so  fraught  with 
awful  consequences,  so  full  of  calamity  to  the  caters  of 
every  kind  of  food,  from  the  parent  of  the  family  who 
looks  at  his  'tatoes  and  says,  "  they  be  so  gone  to  stink 
they  ben't  fit  for  a  hog,  but,  poor  hearts  !  you  boys  and 
girls  must  cat  'cm" — up  to  the  parent  of  the  Cabinet 
Council,  who  says,  or  should  say,  "  the  'tatoes  be  so 
gone  to  stink  that  words  like  mine  are  words  more  lit 
for  a  devil  than  a  prime  minister,  but,  good  people  all 
you  must  cat  them,  these  stinking  'tatoes,  or  else  go 
without ;"  I  say,  were  the  subject  not  so  charged  with 
calamity,  so  fraught  with  peril  to  personal  and  national 
well-being,  some  of  the  views  which  this  potato  famine 
presents  would  be  grotesquely  comic.  As  it  is  there  are 
comic  actors  in  it. ' 

Professor  Hcnslow,  of  Cambridge,  was  the  first  to 
put  on  a  grave  face  and  perpetrate  a  joke.  But  being 
the  first,  and  being  withal  a  grave,  worthy,  and  well- 
meaning  gentleman  (ex'epting  only  his  jokes  upon  a 
melancholy  subject),  somo  people  thought  him  in 
earnest,  and  did  not  laugh.  The  professor  recommended 
that  the  rich,  whose  tables  arc  always  well  spread  with 
substantiate  and  luxuries,  upon  which  potatoes  are  but 
an  item  in  the  bill  of  fare,  should  for  one  year  dismisi 


that  item,  that  the  potato  market  might  be  the  better 
supplied  for  the  potato  eaters.  In  other  words,  that 
two  millions  of  families  who  cat  few  potatoes,  [but  a 
great  deal  of  beef  and  bread,  should  stick  to  their  beef 
and  bread,  that  fourteen  millions  of  families  should 
have  the  benefit  of  their  few  potatoes  in  the  market. 

But  the  best  joke  is  one  by  Professor  Buckland,  of 
Oxford,  the  eminent  geologist.  If  I  should  be  wrong, 
and  the  professor  is  not  joking,  then  I  shall  presume  to 
infer  that  the  learned  gentleman  is  better  acquainted 
with  the  things  under  the  earth  than  the  things  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  with  megatheriums  than  with 
men  and  women,  with  the  strata  of  the  rocks  than  the 
strata  of  society.  In  a  letter  to  the  Times  the  other 
day  the  doctor  thus  instructs  the  potato  sufferers  : — 

"  Steam  or  boil  all  potatoes  in  which  the  smallest 
speck  of  decay  has  appeared,  and  ram  them  down  air- 
tight in  large  jars  or  pans,  covered  over  at  the  top  with 
a  layer  of  fat,  to  be  left  like  potted  meat  for  use  during 
winter,  and  stored  in  a  dry  place." 

Lord  bless  Dr.  Buckland  !  where  is  the  fat  to  come 
from  ?  where  the  fuel  to  steam  or  boil  the  potatoes  ? 
where  the  jars  and  pans  ?  And  if  the  fat  was  there, 
would  it  keep  out  the  ah-  ?  would  it  not  go  to  keep  out 
something  else  ? 

"Wc  ben't  so  bad  in  Botscombe  parish,  thank  God, 
as  they  be  in  Idmiston,  and  most  other  parishes.  There 
is  some  charity  here.  The  clergyman  gives  some  of 
the  people  a  bit  of  dripping,  or  some  lard,  and  they 
melt  that  and  pour  it  on  the  'tatoes,  and  that  makes 
them  eat  better.  Bacon,  sir,  or  butter  ;  oh  no,  nothing 
of  that  kind.  .  .  .  Wc  only  burn  a  fire  when  wo 
cooks  our  'tatoes,1  coals  be  so  dear."  (See  reports  of 
'tatoe  disease  in  morning  papers  of  last  iveek.) 

Dr.  Buckland,  walk  out  of  Oxford  over  to  Mr.  Pul- 
man's  estate,  Deputy  Usher  of  the  Black  Kod ;  take 
the  road  where  a  wild  boar  fell  upon  an  Oxford 
student  reading  a  book  and  devoured  him.  You  know 
the  road.  There  are  no  boars  now  to  frighten  students 
from  that  road.  Go  over  it,  and  ask  the  labourers 
what  they  live  on  :  you  have  only  to  walk  three  miles 
from  Oxford. 

One  who  uas  Whistled  at  tue  Plough. 


GALASHIELS  ANTI-CORN-LAW  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  a  place  in  our  columns 
to  the  following  letter  from  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Bucbau,  to  the  Galashiels  Anti-Corn-Law  Association. 
His  lordship  has  ever  been  the  able  and  consistent  advocate 
of  Free  Trade. 

"  Ammundell,  28th  October,  184S. 

"  Gentlemen, — It  would  ill  become  me,  after  the  distinc- 
tion conferred  on  me  by  having  the  honour  of  twice  being 
requested  to  preside  at  your  Free  Trade  meetings,  were  I 
not  to  express  iny  regret  at  leaving  you  for  a  time ;  and  of 
testifyiug  my  sincere  conviction  of  the  singleness  and 
honesty  of  mind  and  opinion  which  actuated  you  all  in  this 
important  national  movement. 

"  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  tbis  imperfect  world  to  bo 
upon  my  guard  how  far  I  allow  prosperity,  however  fuller- 
ing, to  inspire  me  with  much  confidence  in  results  ;  yet  I 
cannot  help  congratulating  myself  and  the  supporters  of 
Free  Trade,  that  our  prospects  are  as  auspicious  as  ever. 

"  Clouds,  since  wc  met,  have  occasionally  obscured  our 
view  ;  never,  I  trust,  damped  our  ardour.  The  squall  Lu 
Hudson's  Bay,  lately,  might  to  the  faint-hearted  convey  a 
pang  of  transient  uneasiness.  It  was,  however,  but  a  puff, 
and  will  end  in  smoke — the  natural  accompaniment  of  a 
Railway  King. 

"  Otir  cause  and  its  promoters  wish  and  have  no  '  tongue 
to  rail.' 

"  The  principles,  gentlemen,  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  agitation,  if  steadily  persevered  in,  will  only  termi- 
nate in  acomplishing  the  great  patriotic  and  national  end  for 
which  it  was  at  first  gloriously  established. — I  remain. 
Gentlemen,  most  truly  yours,  Bcchan." 


THE  REGISTRATION. 
An  abstract  of  the  relative  gain  and  loss  of  Free-Traders 
and  Monopolists  in  the  constituency  of  the  borough  of 
Southampton,  Hauls,  by  disqualifications,  deaths,  &c,  aud 
new  votes,  since  the  registration  of  1844: — 
Free-trade  gain,  166  Free-trade  loss,  109  Increase  C6 
Monopolist  gain,  81     Monopolist  loss,  110   Decrease  30 


Balance  in  favour  of  Free-trade 
Increase  on  new,  unascertained,  and  doubtful  voles, 
1 79  ;  of  which,  looking  at  the  relative  numbers  in 
the  several  parishes,  and  the  political  characters 
of  the  respective  parishes,  we  may  fairly  calculate 
on  two-thirds  being  Free-traders 

Totid  increase  for  Free  traders,  real  and  estimated 
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Sin  John  Franklin's  Expedition. — The  expedition  to 
the  North  Pole,  consisting  of  the  Erebus  and  the  Terror, 
Captain  Crozier,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sir  John 
Franklin,  was  spoken  by  the  Enterprise,  Martin,  master,  ar- 
rived at  Peterhead,  lying  at  an  iceberg,  in  lat.  To  13  N.  Ion. 
G2  W.  on  the  USth  of  July. 

Not  only  did  the  three  past  years  of  cheapness  cause  a 
rise  in  wages,  hut  innumerable  benefits,  right  and  left — 
cheap  trains,  pleasure  trips,  &c,  all  leaving  a  profit  to  trades- 
men. For  instance,  in  1849  tkere  were  10,000  visitors  to 
the  Isle  of  Man  ;  in  1844  there  were  21,000;  while  in  the 
present  year  there  were  no  fewer  than  80,000.  But  what 
will  be  the  case  with  wages  aud  enjoyments  next  year,  if  we 
have  not  Free  Trade  ? 
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COUNTIES    REGISTRATION  MOVEMENT. 


HUDDERSFIKLD. 

On  Tuesday  night,  one  of  tlie  most  enthusiastic  meetings 
we  have  ever  witnessed  in  the  West  hiding  of  Yorkshire,  on 
the  subject  of  Free  Trade,  was  held  in  the  Philosophical 
Hall,  Huddcrsfield,  on  the  occasion  of  meeting  Messrs. 
Cobden  and  Bright  on  the  question  of  the  registration.  The 
large  hall  and  the  gallery,  calculated  to  hold  Upwards  of 
9000  persons,  were  crowded,  and  on  the  orchestra  a  large 
number  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood were  seated.  Several  ladies  also  were  present. 
The  enthusiasm  exhibited  was  most  animating,  and  the 
speakers'  sentiments  were  cheered  with  a  spirit  which  seemed 
to  he  felt  by  all.  The  ardency  of  desire  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the'  object  sought,  or  of  affection  for  the  persons  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  from  year  to  year  so  ably  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  labouring  man,  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
least  abated  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  exhibited  itself  more  strik- 
ingly than  before.  Among  the  gentlemen  we  observed  W. 
Willans,  Esq.,  Thomas  Mallinson,  Esq.,  T.  P.  Crosland, 
Esq.,  J.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  B.  Robinson,  Esq.,  T.  Pitt,  Esq., 
Joseph  Butler,  Esq.,  W.P.England,  Esq.,  William  Shaw, 
Esq.,  Joseph  Shaw,  Esq.,  John  Sutcliffe,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  Rev. 
M.  Trappes,  T.  C.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Joseph  Kaye,  Esq.,  A. 
Heapes,  Esq.,  W.  Batley,  Esq.,  W.  Cooper,  Esq.,  T.  Webb, 
Esq.,  T.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Godfrey  Biuns,  Esq.,  John  Day, 
Esq.,  J.  Bonnet,  Esq.,  Beaumont  Taylor,  Esq.,  T.  Kilncr, 
Esq.,  S.  Kell,  Esq.,  Sidney  Aloorhouse,  Esq.,  Win.  Wrigley, 
Esq.,  Foster  Shaw,  Esq.,  G.  D.  Tomlinson,  Esq  ,  B.  Shaw, 
Esq.,  Joseph  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Joseph  Webb,  Esq.,  Rev.  John 
Cockin.  R.  G.  Jackson,  Esq.,  and  many  other  gentlemen. 

F.  Schwann,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  amidst 
great  applause,  and  said:  —  Before  obeying  your  call 
allow  me  to  allude  to  the  painful  loss  we  have  sustained 
by  the  death  of  our  late  president,  Mr.  Win.  Brook,  of 
Gledhold,  who  from  the  commencement  of  our  associa- 
tion was  a  firm  supporter  of  Free  Trade  doctrines,  and 
on  all  occasion  stood  manfully  forward  in  defence  of 
liberal  principles,  with  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of 
talent  and  firmness.  May  Heaven  grant  strength  to  his 
bereft  family  to  sustain  their  irreparable  loss,  and  may  this 
country  never  look  in  vain  for  men  of  our  lamented  friend's 
sterling  qualities  in  times  of  danger !  It  needed  not  this 
mournful  introduction  to  mark  our  proceedings  this  evening 
with  a  character  of  solemnity.  The  crowded  numbers  of 
our  friends — their  anxious  and  inquiring  looks — sufficiently 
indicate  how  deep  an  interest  they  take  in  the  object  of  our 
meeting.  (Hear.)  A  whole  week  has  the  oracle  in  Downing- 
street  been  siding  to  weigh  with  chemists'  scales  how  small  a 
portion  of  food  might  suffice  to  keep  the  people  quiet.  The 
oracle  retires,  disappears,  and  remains  silent,  leaving  the 
people  in  the  most  anxious  uncertainty  about  the  future. 
What  a  glorious  opportunity  was  here  lost  to  place  the 
aristocracy  of  the  country  into  their  true  position,  as  the 
respected  and  beloved  leaders  of  the  people,  conceding  that 
with  gracious  kindness  and  affection  which  will  shortly  he 
demanded  as  an  act  of  right  and  justice.  So  much  seems 
agreed,  that  the  ports  are  not  to  be  opened  at  present — at  a 
period  when  an  early  frost  may  suddenly  cut  us  off  from  our 
best  supplies.  This  is  fearful  gambling  with  the  temper, 
patience,  and  lives  of  millions  of  beings  apprehensive  of 
famine,  and  reminds  me  of  a  passage  from  French  history 
shortly  before  the  revolution,  when  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
Foulon,  under  very  similar  circumstances,  suggested — "  The 
people  might  eat.  grass  if  they  could  not  get  bread."  Shortly 
after,  the  same  minister  was  seeti  paraded  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  with  a  handful  of  grass  protruding  from  his  mouth  ! 
(Cheers.)  After  ashort-lived  prosperity  we  may,  from  present 
appearances,  once  more  prepare  to  encounter  all  the  sufferings 
of  commercial  distress— paralysed  industry,  scanty  employ- 
ment, lower  wages,  a  pauperised  and  discontented  working 
population,  and  all  the  miseries — physical,  social,  and  moral — 
which  are  inseparable  from  a  dear  and  scanty  supply  of  food. 
(Hear,  hear.)  What  a  pity  that  a  minister  understanding 
the  working  of  the  Corn  Law  as  well  as  Sir  Robert,  should 
have  allowed  things  to  arrive  at  this  extremity  !  As  he  arro- 
gated to  himself  and  to  his  measures  the  merit  of  our  tran- 
sient prosperity,  so  he  will  have  to  be  answerable  now  for  the 
consequeucesofourreverses.  (Cheers.)  What  we  have  to  hope 
from  the  celebrated  sliding-scale  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
the  comparatively  low  price  of  the  badly-housed,  damp  wheat 
of  this  year's  growth  so  depresses  its  averages,  that  the 
sliding-scale  at  this  critical  moment  refuses  to  act,  the  high 
import  duty  of  1  "is.  and  lfis.  per  quarter  prohibiting  foreign 
importation,  at  a  time  when  good  souud  wheat  is  selling  in 
this  country  at  74a.  per  quarter  J  Thus,  the  first  time  the 
sliding-scale  is  brought  to  the  test  it  is  found  wanting; 
proving  the  folly — nay,  the  wickedness — of  interfering  with 
the  benevolent  laws  of  Him  who,  if  he  permits  a  partial 
failure  of  the  crops  in  one  locality,  amply  provides  a  cor- 
responding surplus  in  another  part  of  the  globe,  as  au  induce- 
ment for  his  children  to  cultivate  feelings  of  kindness  and 
love,  to  assist  each  other  in  their  mutual  necessities.  (Cheers.) 
What  a  different  aspect  this  country  would  now  present 
if  the  advice  of  the  League  had  been  followed  four  or  five 
years  since  !  Our  ports  might  by  this  time  he  the  granaries  of 
Europe,  and  after  satisfying  our  own  wants  we  might  have 
assisted  our  suffering  neighbours,  instead  of  depriving  them 
(as  we  shall  have  to  do)  of  a  portion  of  their  own  scanty 
supplies.  But  this  is  not  a  time  for  idle  lamentation. 
(  Hear  and  cheers.)  We  must  continue  our  active  exertion 
to  shake  off  this  degrading,  humiliating  bondage,  the  last 
remnant  of  serfdom.  (Cheers.)  We  have  no  new  measures 
to  propose;  we  have  only  to  persevere  in  what  is  so  gloriously 
begun: — qualify!  qualify!  qualify!  (Cheers.)  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  votes : 
he  must  be  put  in  motion  by  a  power  from  without. 
Like  a  mighty  steam  engine — without  self-acting  principle, 
without  heart,  without  soul — if  you  fill  him  to  the  brim  with 
Free  Trade  steam,  he  will  swiftly  glide  along  the  Free  Trade 
line,  carrying  with  him  the  Buckingbams,  Richmonds,  Wel- 
lingtons, or  upset  them  if  they  obstruct  the  way.  (Cheers.) 
Let  us,  therefore,  form  a  Free  Trade  line,  the  terminus 
of  which  shall  be  the  uttermost  end  of  the  earth.  ( Laugh- 
ter and  cheers.)  The  price  of  shares  to  be  from  .'10/.  to  40/., 
and  each  shareholder  to  he  entitled  to  a  vote  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  As  soon  as  we  have  obtained  our  bill, 
we  will  establish  extension  lines  to  every  branch  of  the 
human  family,  carrying  to  them  peace  and  good  will,  know- 
ledge and  civilisation,  and  every  blessing  that  freedom  and 
industry  can  bestow.    (Long  continued  cheering.) 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Cobden,  who  was 

received  with  long  prolonged  ana  rapturous  applause,  as  was 
Air.  Bright,  who  followed  him. 

The  tenor  of  these  addresses  was  to  urge  in  the  most  ef- 
fective way  the  importance  of  continuing  the  efforts  of  last 


year  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  to  secure  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Free  Traders  ou  the  register. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Blight's  speech,  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  ou  the  motion  of  Mr.  Willans,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Batley,  pledging  the  meeting  to  spare  no  effort  to  place  such 
a  number  of  uew  voters  on  the  register  for  the  West  Riding 
as  would  be  decisive  of  the  issue  of  the  next  election. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  the 
meeting  separated. 


BLACKBURN. 
Blackuurn. — On  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Cobden  and 
Sir.  Bright  were  present  at  a  most  numerous  meeting  in  this 
town,  held  in  the  large  school-room  under  the  Independent 
Chapel.  The  meeting  was  held  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
Free  trade  registration  and  qualification  movement  in  North 
Lancashire.  William  Eccles,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  called 
upon  to  preside,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  H. 
Ashworth,  of  Bolton,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  W. 
Hargreaves.  The  meeting  was  most  enthusiastic  and  una- 
nimous, employers  and  employed  showing  an  intense  interest 
in  the  question,  heightened,  doubtless,  in  some  degree  by 
the  present  very  unfavourable  aspect  of  trade.  The  Black- 
burn district  has  greatly  improved  its  condition  during  the 
past  year,  but  we  believe  by  the  exertions  now  about  to  he 
made  much  more  may  be  done.  One  very  gratifying  fact 
was  stated  at  the  meeting — that,  of  the  qualifications  pur- 
chased last  year,  a  large  number  were  bought  by  working 
men,  and  from  the  spirit  existing  in  the  town  we  have  hopes 
that  a  very  numerous  body  of  this  class  will  become  free- 
holders and  county  voters.  It  is  rumoured  that  Mr.  Win. 
Hargreaves  is  likely  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  at 
the  next  election  for  the  borough :  his  connexion  with  an 
influential  and  respected  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  his 
known  ability,  and  his  firm  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade,  shown  by  his  activity  in  the  cause,  and  his 
liberal  subscriptions  to  the  League  fund,  all  point  him  out 
as  a  very  desirable  representative  for  an  enlightened  con- 
stituency. 


BURNLEY. 

Burnley. — On  Monday  last  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright 
visited  this  town,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  to  secure  the  representation  of  this 
division  of  the  county  to  the  Free  Traders.  A  public  meet- 
ing had  been  called  for  seven  o'clock,  and  by  that,  hour  the 
Court  House  was  crammed  with  the  most  numerous  and 
influential  assembly  ever  held  in  Burnley,  not  less  than 
1500  to  2000  persons  being  present,  of  whom  a  large  majority 
consisted  of  working  men,  for  whose  convenience  nearly 
every  mill  in  the  town  had  ceased  working  an  hour  earlier  on 
that  evening.  William  Uopwood,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  a  few  impressive  obser- 
vations on  the  importance  of  the  question  about  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Cobden  fust,  and  afterwards  Air.  Bright, 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  general  question  of  the  Corn 
Law ;  on  the  peculiar  features  of  the  present  crisis  ;  and  on 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  representation  of  the  division  out 
of  the  hands  of  (belauded  monopolists,  and  transferring  it  to 
the  middle  and  industrious  classes.  Their  speeches  were 
received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  a  determination  was 
manifested  from  which  much  may  be  expected.  Votes  of 
thanks  were  passed  to  the  speakers  and  to  the  chairman, 
and  the  meeting  separated.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  remark, 
that  every  manufacturer  and  spinner  iu  Burnley  is  a  Free- 
Trader  and  a  subscriber  to  the  League,  aud  on  this  occasion 
almost  every  establishment  was  represented  by  its  proprietors 
being  on  the  platform  or  iu  the  meeting.  The  Burnley  poll- 
ing district  contains  one-sixth  of  the  North  Lancashire  con- 
stituency, and  within  its  limits  the  Free  Traders  have  a  cer- 
tain majority  of  more  than  two  to  one.  With  such  a  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  as  this 
indicates,  we  feel  confident  that  much  maybe  done,  aud  will 
be  done,  by  the  Burnley  district  to  rescue  the  division  from 
the  discredit  of  being  represented  in  Parliament  by  two 
monopolists.  North  and  South  Lancashire  must  work 
together,  aud  Free  Trade  must  be  their  watchword. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Middlesex  and  the  Surrounding  Counties. — A 
series  of  meetings  will  be  held  during  the  next  few  weeks 
in  all  the  principal  polling  districts  of  Afiddlesex,  East 
Surrey,  Herts,  Essex,  South  Hants,  West  Kent,  aud  East 
Sussex,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  the  unregistered 
friends  of  Free  Trade  the  importance  of  qualifying,  by  the 
purchase  of  -10s.  freeholds— -first  for  the  county,  or  such 
division  of  these  counties,  in  Which  they  reside — and  then  for 
as  many  of  the  neighbouring  counties  as  possible.  The 
first  of  these  meetings  was  held  on  Thursday  night  at 
Highgate,  iu  the  Assembly  Rooms  of  the  Gate-house  Tavern, 
and  was  most  numerously  and  respectably  attended.  Air. 
R.  R.  Moore  addressed  the  meeting  at  very  considerable 
length,  and  the  speech  was  received  with  great  acclamation 
throughout.  The  chair  was  taken  by  W.  H.  Ashurst,  Esq. 
The  second  meeting  took  place  at  Hampstead  on  Friday 
evening.  The  meetings  lor  each  week  will  he  regularly 
announced  in  the  League  of  the  preceding  Saturday,  and 
we  subjoin  particulars  of  the  arrangements  already  made  for 
next  week : — 

Alonday,  Nov.  24th. — Enfield  ;  Kings  Head. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  20th. — Bridge  House  Hotel,  Southwark. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  20th. — Rosemary  Branch,  Canibcrwell. 

Thursday,  Nov.  27th. — Horns  Tavern,  Kennington. 

These  meetiags  will  be  addressed  by  R.  R.  Aloore,  Esq. 


REGISTRATION  APPEALS. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  PLFAS. 

TnuRSDAY,  Nov.  18. — The  Court  sat  at  10  o'clock,  and 
heard  the  arguments  iu  the  two  first  cases,  but  took  time  to 
consider  Its  judgment. 
Eastern  Division  of  the  County  or  Gloucester. 

Pruen,  Appellant:  CO-RESPONDENT. — This  was  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  revising  barrister  upon  tho 
following  case : 

John  Surman  Cox  objected  to  the  name  of  Rayner  Win- 
terbottom  being  retained  upon  the  list  of  voters  for  the  pa- 
rish of  Cheltenham. 

The  notice  of  objection  was  duly  given,  and  was  in  the 
proper  form,  but  the  objector  described  his  place  of  abode  as 
"  No.  308,  High-street,  Cheltenham,"  and  "  on  the  register 


of  voters  for  the  parish  of  Cirencester."  The  name  of  the 
objector  was  on  the  list  of  voters  for  the  parish  of  Ciren- 
cester, but  the  place  of  abode  as  described  in  that  list  was 
"  Cheltenham"  only. 

Cheltenham  is  a  parish  within  the  said  division  of  Glou- 
cester; the  No.  398,  High-street,  Cheltenham,  is  within  the 
said  parish  of  Cheltenham,  and  is  the  true  place  of  abode  of 
the  objector.  It  was  contended  that  the  objector  ought  to 
have  omitted  "  No.  High-street,"  the  description  of  his 
place  of  abode,  and  described  it  generally  "  Cheltenham" 
only, asit  appeared  on  the  register  of  voters. 

The  revising  barrister  thought  the  description  sufficient, 
and  the  voter  being  unable  to  prove  the  qualification,  ex- 
punged the  nafne. 

If  the  Court  should  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  revising 
barrister  was  wrong,  the  name  was  to  have  been  restored,  to  • 
gether  with  the  names  of  sixty  other  persons,  otherwise  it 
was  to  remain  expuuged. 

Air.  Cockburn,  Q.C., having  finished  his  argument  for  the 
appellant,  the  Court,  without  calling  on  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  respondent,  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. — Deci- 
sion affirmed. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Alexander,  Appellant:  Newman,  Respondent. — 

The  Court  heard  the  arguments  in  this  case,  aud  took  time 
to  consider  its  judgment;  when  that  is  given,  we  shull  give 
a  report  of  the  case. 

City  of  Litchfield. 

Monday,  Nov.  17th. — Barton,  appellant;  Ashley, 
respondent. — Case. — At  the  Court  of  Revision,  William 
Barton  objected  to  the  name  of  Thomas  Ashley  being  re- 
tained ou  the  list  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  as  occupiers  in 
respect  of  property  within  the  parish  of  Saint  Michael ;  and 
the  notice  of  objection  served  on  the  overseers  of  that  parish 
by  the  objector  was  in  the  following  form : — "  I  hereby  give 
you  notice  that  I  object  to  the  name  of  Thomas  Ashley  being 
retained  in  the  list  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  members  for  the  city  of  Litchfield.  Dated,  &c."  In  the 
city  of  Litchfield  it  is  the  duty  of  the  overseers  of  the  several 
parishes  to  make  out  aud  publish  two  separate  lists  of  persons 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members,  one  of  persons 
entilled  to  vote  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  property  ;  and 
the  other,  of  persons,  not  being  freemen,  entilled  to  vote  in 
respect  of  the  rights  reserved  by  the  88rd  section  of  the  2nd 
Win.  IV.  cap.  45.  The  name  of  Thomas  Ashley  ouly  ap 
peared  in  the  first-mentioned  list.  It  was  objected  on  the 
part  of  Ashley  that  the  notice  of  objection  served  on  the 
overseers  was  insufficient,  as  it  did  not  comply  with  the 
directions  given  in  the  note  to  schedule  B.,  No.  10  of  the 
Registration  Act,  (i  Vic.  cap.  18.  There  being  two  lists  of 
voters  made  out  by  the  overseers  of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael, 
aud  the  notice  not  specifying  the  particular  list  to  which  the 
objection  referred,  the  revising  barrister  held  the  notice  in- 
sufficient. The  question,  therefore,  for  the  opinion  of  tho 
court  was,  whether  such  notice  was  sufficient  or  not? 

Judgment. — Tindal,  C.  J. :  I  think,  upon  reference  to  the 
note  at  the  foot  of  the  schedule,  which  is,  "  If  more  than 
one  list  of  voters,  the  notice  of  objection  should  specify  the 
list  to  which  the  objection  refers,"  it  is  so  clear  and  distinct, 
that  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  question,  and  affirm 
the  decision  of  the  revising  barrister. 

Alaule,  J. :  I  agree  with  the  revising  barrister  that  this 
notice  was  not  to  the  form  or  to  the  effect.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a  rigid  compliance  with  the  form  given  in  the  Act 
should  be  had,  so  loug  as  the  effect  is  adhered  to.  If  the 
form  had  been  complied  with  in  the  present  case,  the  over- 
seers would  have  been  spared  some  trouble.  The  effect  of 
the  form  is  not  accomplished  if,  upon  looking  at  the  notice 
of  objection,  the  overseers  could  not  immediately  discover  to 
which  of  the  two  lists  the  objection  applied.  It  is  true  that 
the  overseer,  with  some  additional  labour,  might  come  to  the 
same  result,  by  an  imperfect  notice  given  them,  as  they 
would  have  come  to  if  the  effect  of  the  notice  was  accord- 
ing to  the  form  in  the  schedule  A.  In  the  same  manner  a 
particular  part  of  a  book  might  be  pointed  out  to  a  person, 
without  giving  him  the  number  of  the  page  ;  and  by  reading 
through  it,  he  might  be  able  to  obtain  the  particular  infor- 
mation which  he  might  have  acquired  at  a  glance,  if  the 
particular  page  had  been  given. 

Erie,  J. :  It  appears  to  me  also  that  the  revising  barrister 
was  right.  The  statute  (i  Vic,  cap.  18,  gives  a  particular 
form,  and  that  form  has  not  been  followed.  It  has  been  said 
that  no  inconvenience  would  follow  from  a  relaxation  of  the 
general  rule  hi  the  present  case ;  but  assuming  no  inconve- 
nience to  have  been  occasioned,  much  mischief  might  be 
prevented  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  form  or  its  effect. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Bjles  applied  for  costs,  which  were  given. — • 
Decision  affirmed. 

County  of  AIiddlesex. 

Wood,  appellant;  Overseers  of  Wii.lesden,  re- 
spondents.— Case. — At  a  court  duly  holden  by  the  barrister 
appointed  to  revise  the  lists  of  voters  for  the  county  of  AIid- 
dlesex, the  name,  place  of  abode,  and  qualification  of  Henry 
Hall,  as  a  voter  in  respect  of  property  situate  within  the 
the  parish  of  Willesdeu,  were  described  in  the  register  for 
the  said  county  in  the  following  words  :  "  Hall,  Henry,  the 
Grove,  Neasdon,  iu  this  parish,  house  and  land,  as  occupier, 
Neasdou."  This  name  was  objected  to  by  the  appellant ; 
and  it  was  proved  that  the  voter's  place  of  abode  was  at  the 
Grove,  Neasdon,  in  the  parish  of  Willesden,  and  that  he  oc- 
cupied a  house  aud  land  at  Neasdou,  for  which  he  was  bond 
fair  liable  to  upwards  of  50/.  yearly  rent;  but.  it  was  con- 
tended by  the  appellant,  first,  that  the  voter's  place  of  abode 
was  not  sufficiently  described  for  the  purpose  of  being  iden- 
tified, for  that  the  words  in  the  second  column,  namely, 
"  The  Grove,  Neasdou,  in  this  parish,"  did  not  specify  any 
particular  parish.  The  revising  barrister  was  of  opinion  that 
the  words,  "  in  this  parish,"  must  mean  in  the  parish  of 
Willesden,  and  he  overruled  the  objection. 

In  the  register  aforesaid,  the  list  of  voters  iu  respect  of 
property  situate  within  the  parish  of  Willesden  is  immedi- 
ately preceded  by  a  heading  in  the  words  "  Parish  of  Willes- 
den," and  the  same  words,  "  Parish  of  Willesden,"  stand  as 
a  heading  to  every  subsequent  page  in  which  voters  iu  re- 
spect of  property  within  that  parish  are  described. 

It  was  idso  contended  by  the  appellant  that  the  property 
in  question  was  not  sufficiently  described  for  the  purpose  of 
being  identified  ;  and  that  the  name  either  of  the  property  or 
of  the  occupying  tenant  ought  to  have  been  given  iu  tho 
fourth  column. 

It  was  shown  that  Neasdon  was  not  a  street,  lane,  or  like 
place  ;  and  that  the  property  was  not  situate  in  any  street, 
lano,  or  like  place,  but  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Grove,  Neasdon." 

The  revising  barrister  was  of  opinion  that  the  words 
"  House  and  laud,  as  occupier,"  in  the  third  column, together 
with  tho  wora  •'Neasdon,  in  the  fourth  column,  amounted 
to  a  sufficient  description  of  the  property ;  aud 
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The  revising  barrister  overruled  the  objection,  ami  re- 
tained the  name,  with  20s.  costs. 

Iflhe  Court  of  Common  Pleas  should  have  been  of  opinion, 
either  that  the  words  "in  this  2>arish,"  in  the  second  column 
of  the  register,  do  not  necessarily  mean  "  in  the  parish  of 
Willesden,"  or  that  the  properly  as  above  described  was  not 
sufficiently  described  for  the  purpose  of  being  identified,  then 
the  name  of  the  voter  was  to  have  been  expunged  ;  but  if  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  should  agree  with  the  revising  bar- 
rister on  both  those  points,  then  the  name  was  to  be  re- 
tained. 

Judgment. — Tindal,  C.  J. :  It  appears  to  me  not  to  be  a 
question  of  misdirection,  but  a  question  of  fact:  fact,  for  the 
determination  of  the  revising  barrister,  whether  upon  the 
description  on  the  face  of  this  register  there  was  sufficient  to 
identify  the  property  as  that  iu  respect  to  which  the  real  qua- 
lification arose.  This  is  not  an  objection,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  claim  put  in  by  the  part;  who  claimed  to  be  entitled 
to  vote,  neither  is  it  an  objection  to  the  list  made  out  by  the 
overseers.  Iu  either  of  which  cases  there  is  a  precise  form 
both  of  the  claim  and  the  objection  pointed  out  in  the  Regis- 
tration Act  Schedule  A,  Xos.  2  and  3,  and  in  the  fourth  co- 
lumn, on  which  that  objection  would  have  arisen ;  and  if  we 
had  been  now  to  determine  the  sufficiency  of  the  claim  on 
the  objection  which  was  argued  before  us,  because  on  that 
would  have  arisen  the  objection  whether  in  the  fourth  and 
last  column  the  word  "  Neasdon "  alone  was  a  sufficient 
claim  by  the  heading  of  the  column.  What  was  the  objection 
that  arose  before  the  revising  banister  upon  the  register  ? 
■When  the  revising  barrister  gives  his  judgment,  he  has  to 
collect  from  the  point  brought  before  him  so  much  of  the  old 
register  as  the  clerk  of  the  peace  has  made  out  and  furnished 
to  the  overseers  of  the  different  parishes,  in  addition  to  which 
he  has  also  the  new  claims  in  respect  of  new  qualifications 
made  out  by  the  parties  themselves  and  published  by  the 
overseers.  Those  are  the  two  ingredients  of  judgment  which 
ore  placed  before  him,  and  on  which  he  has  to  decide.  Now 
the  objection  that  has  been  pointed  out  here  was  that  which 
arises  on  the  new  claims  so  put  in  the  new  register,  made 
out  by  the  overseers  ;  but  in  order  to  see  what  the  banister 
is  to  do  in  his  court,  we  must  look  at  the  40th  section  of  the 
Registration  Act  and  see  whether  the  objection  now  made 
can  be  applied  to  the  course  which  he  took.  Now  in  the 
clause  which  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  section,  it  points  out 
that  he  may  correct  any  mistake  which  shall  have  been  proved 
to  him  to  have  been  made  in  any  list — that  would  have  been, 
any  light  mistake — that  at  once  suggests  itself  to  his  mind  as 
a  matter  of  mistake.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say  he  shall  ex- 
punge the  Eame  of  any  person  whose  qualification  as  stated 
in  the  list  shall  be  insufficient  iu  law  to  entitle  him  to  vote. 
That  is  the  main  and  important  objection  in  the  inquiry  be- 
fore me ;  then  it  appears  also  that  he  shall  expunge  the  name 
of  every  person  who  shall  be  proved  to  him  to  be  dead  That 
would  follow  as  a  reasonable  consequence  that  they  should 
be  removed  from  the  list  of  those  who  ought  to  appear  at  the 
next  election  to  vote  ;  and  it  goes  on,  "  And  w  herever  the 
Christian  name,  or  the  place  of  abode,  or  the  nature  of  the 
qualification,  or  the  loc;d  or  other  description  of  the  pro- 
perty of  any  person  who  shall  be  included  in  any  such 
hat,  and  the  name  of  the  occupying  tenant  thereof, 
shall  be  wholly  omitted  iu  any  case  where  the  same 
is  by  this  Act  directed  to  he  specified  therein,  or  if 
auy  person  whose  name  is  included  in  any  such  list,  or 
his  place  of  abode,  or  the  nature  or  description  of  his  qualifi- 
cation shall  in  the  judgmeut  of  the  revising  barrister  be 
insufficiently  described  for  the  purpose  of  being  identified, 
such  banister  shall  expunge  the  name  of  evefy  such  person 
from  such  list."  Leaving,  therefore,  as  a  question  for  the 
judgment  of  the  barrister  on  this  clause,  whether  these  par- 
ticulars of  description  are  such  as  will  not  be  sufficieut  to 
identify  the  property,  but  even  then,  he  is  not  absolutely 
bound  to  expunge  it,  for  it  goes  on  to  say,  "unless  the  matter 
or  matters  so  omitted  or  insufficiently  described  be  supplied 
to  the  satisfaction  of  such  barrister,  before  he  shall  have 
completed  the  revision  of  such  list,  in  which  case  he  shall 
then  and  there  insert  the  same  in  such  list."  "And  after 
going  on  to  state  that  no  change  is  to  be  made  of  the  qualifi- 
cation stated  in  the  list,  proceeds  to  say,  that  if  an  objector 
shall  appear,  the  barrister  shall  require  it  to  be  proved  that 
the  person  so  objected  to  was  eutitled  on  the  last  day  of  July 
then  next  preceding  to  have  his  name  inserted  in  the  list  of 
voters  in  respect  of  the  qualification  described  in  such  list, 
and  in  case  the  same  shall  not  he  proved  then  to  expunge  it. 
That  leaves  it  as  a  question  of  yea  or  no  before  him  whether 
such  description  in  the  list  so  furnished  is  sufficient  to 
identify  the  premises,  whether  they  were  described  so  as  to 
have  been  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  revising 
barrister,  that  is,  whether  from  the  fact  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  property,  it  was  made  out  to  his  satisfaction  ?  Now,  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  objection  taken  is,  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  identify  the  property.  It  was  considered  by  the 
revising  barrister  that  the  property  in  question  was 
sufficiently  described  for  the  purpose  of  being  identified. 
And  he  goes  on  to  say,  it  was  in  my  judgment  sufficiently 
described  for  that  purpose.  I  think  that  is  a  point  made  out 
before  us,  that  he  having  so  found  it,  and  he  not  seeing  auy 
reason  to  say  on  the  evidence  before  him,  it  was  not 
sufficiently  described,  I  think  that  the  finding  of  the 
revising  barrister  must  be  affirmed. 

Coltman,  J  :  It  appears  to  me  also  that  the  decision  of  the 
revising  barrister  ought  to  be  affinned.  I  conceive  what  we 
are  to  look  at  and  what  we  are  to  determine  in  this  case  is 
the  law,  as  it  alfects  the  point  reserved.  Now  the  question 
before  thebarrister  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  40th  sec- 
tion in  question — namely,  whether,  under  the  circumstances 
fa  question,  he  was  justified  in  being  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
perty in  question  wassufficicntly  described  for  the  purpose  of 
being  identified  ?  I  believe  that  is  the  only  point  that  is 
placed  before  us  to  day.  I  do  not  speak  of  that  as  the  only 
point,  but  the  only  substantial  point  in  the  case.  The  se- 
cond point  in  the  case  is  that  which  appears  to  have  arisen 
distinctly  on  the  question,  whether  he  was  justified  in  being 
of  opinion  that  the  property  woe  sufficiently  described  for 
the  purpose  of  being  identified  ?  Now  the  clause  of  the  Act 
of  I'urhainent  is,  that  the  barrister  shall  expunge  the  name 
in  any  case  of  any  person  whose  name  is  included  in  any 
such  list,  or  his  place  of  abode,  or  the  nature  or  description 
of  his  qualification,  if  it  shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  revis- 
ing barrister  be  insufficiently  described  for  the  purpose  of 
being  identified.  Therefore  the  act  itself  infers  that  the 
barrister  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  matter  is  sufficiently 
described  in  hi*  judgment.  He  has  formed  his  judgment 
on  it,  and  it  appears  to  me  the  matter  is  conclusive  ;  we  are 
not  to  go  further  to  determine  whether  it  was  sufficient  to 
find  that  which  is  expressly  given  him  to  determine.  lie  has 
determined  it,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  authorised  to  look 
further,  or  to  see  whether  there  might  possibly  be  found 
some  matter  which  would  warrant  us  in  interfering.   I  do  | 


not  see  on  the  face  of  this  anything  that  leads  us  necessarily 
to  say  that  he  did  not  or  could  not  in  his  judgment  come 
with  propriety  to  the  conclusion  that  the  property  was  suffi- 
ciently described  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 

Maule,  J.  :  I  think  also  this  is  not  a  question  of  misde- 
scription. The  42d  section  of  the  Act  enables  the  party  not 
satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  revising  barrister  to  appeal 
to  this  court :  the  question  the  revising  barrister  has  decided 
is,  that  in  his  judgmeut  the  description  was  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  the  property  being  identified.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  be  justified  in  deciding  a  question  of  fact.  The  only 
way  to  put  it  as  a  question  of  law  would  be  this,  that  it  is 
impossible  the  property  can  be  sufficiently  described  as  being 
identified  when  it  is  described  as  "  a  house  and  land  in  Neas- 
don, in  the  parish  of  Willesden."  Now,  as  to  whether  it  was 
Neasdon,  unless  there  is  some  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  Neasdon,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  identifica- 
tion is  sufficient  or  not.  Suppose  a  person  stated  the  qua- 
lification was  a  house  in  Oxford-street,  and  it  appeal's  iu  evi- 
deuce  that  Oxford-street  is  two  miles  long,  and  that  there 
are  some  five  or  six  hundred  houeesinit.or  suppose  the  revis- 
iugbarristerstatedt'uequalificationwusahouseinOxfordcourt, 
and  it  turned  out  that  Oxford-court  had  only  one  house  in 
it — I  think  that  would  be  sufficient ;  in  the  other  case  it 
would  not.  But  these  are  matters  of  fact  in  which  it  is  fit 
there  should  be  a  decision.  I  do  not  think  the  Act  contem- 
plated auy  such  thing  as  that  this  court  should  reserve  deci- 
sions of  fact.  The  Court  of  Westminster  never  give  deci- 
sions to  reverse  or  affirm  any  questions  of  fact ;  they  are 
properly  matters  for  a  jury  to  decide.  In  case  of  a  new  trial, 
the  court  may  choose  to  "send  the  case  down  to  a  jury  to 
have  the  question  of  fact  tried.  No  such  favour  is  given  in 
this  case ;  and  no  doubt  the  legislature  meant  that  the  revis- 
ing barrister  should  be  a  Judge  without  appeal  as  to  what 
was  in  his  judgment  a  sufficieut  description  for  the  purpose 
of  identification ;  consequently  iu  this  case  the  decision 
must  be  affirmed. 

Erie,  J.:  It  appears  to  me,  also,  the  decision  must  be 
affirmed.  I  have  observed  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
name  of  a  voter  as  it  appears  in  the  old  register ;  there  is  a 
requirement  in  the  statute  that  the  name  shall  be  specified 
in  the  notice  of  claim  ;  and  there  is,  also,  a  requirement  that 
the  name  of  the  property  shall  be  specified  iu  the  list  of 
claimants  ;  but  throughout  the  Act  there  is  no  specific  re- 
quirement that  the  name  of  the  property  should  appear  in  the 
old  register.  The  register  every  year  has  been  made  out, 
and  on  the  ground  of  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  pro- 
perty it  cannot  be  said  that  auy  specific  requirement  of  the 
Act  "has  been  contravened.  I  say  that,  because  the  question 
arises  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  42d  section,  which  contem- 
plated two  classes  of  cases — first  of  all,  as  to  matters  of  form, 
the  revising  barrister  is  to  look  down  the  lists,  and  either 
from  his  own  head,  or  the  suggestions  of  the  overseers,  to 
correct  it.  Upon  the  contest  of  any  objection,  he  is  to  hold 
an  inquiry  into  the  matter  of  form  ;  and  when  the  list  has 
been  disposed  of  by  striking  out  the  names  of  parties  not  en  • 
titled,  to  give  effect  to  one  part  of  his  office,  which  is  to  cor- 
rect the  list,  then  the  barrister  is  to  go  into  the  question 
that  exists  as  to  the  party  entitled  to  the  qualification.  The 
question  has  arisen  as  to  the  earlier  jurisdiction  ;  and  the 
statute  as  to  that  says,  if  the  Christian  name,  or  the  place  of 
abode,  or  the  nature  of  the  qualification,  or  the  local  or  other 
description  of  the  property  of  any  person  who  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  any  such  list,  and  the  name  of  the  occupying 
tenant  thereof  shall  be  wholly  omitted  in  any  case  where  the 
same  is  by  this  Act  directed  to  be  specified  therein,  that  is 
one  case  which  he  is  required  to  inquire  into.  In  the  notice 
of  the  claim,  the  Act  requires  the  name  of  the  property. 
There  is  another  and  a  wider  jurisdiction  given  to  him,  under 
which  the  present  appellant  contends  he  ought  to  come.  "  If 
any  person  whose  name  is  included  in  any  such  list,  or  his 
place  of  abode,  or  the  nature  or  description  of  his  qualifi- 
cation, shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  revising  barrister,  bo 
insufficiently  described  for  the  purpose  of  being  identified, 
such  barrister  shall  expunge  the  name  of  every  such  person 
from  such  list,  unless  the  matter  or  matters  so  omitted  or 
insufficiently  described  be  supplied  to  the  satisfaction  of 
such  barrister."  Now,  under  that  hand  of  jurisdiction,  the 
appellant  says,  "  Henry  Hall's  property  at  Neasdon  is  not 
sufficiently  described  to  be  identified."  In  his  judgment  the 
revising  biurister  says  it  is  sufficiently  identified  and 
described.  He  says,  "It  is  so  in  my  judgment"  And  on 
this  statement  of  facts  the  question  is  submitted  for  our 
decision.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  sufficient  if  it  is  identified  in 
the  judgment  of  the  revising  banister.  It  is  impos- 
sible after  he  has  found  the  very  issue  in  question 
in  the  affirmative,  for  this  Court  to  find  a  negative;  and 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  think  that  is  a  rea- 
sonable decision  which  he  has  come  to,  and  it  ought  to  be 
affinned. 

Mr.  Arnold  applied  to  the  Court  for  costs. 
Tindal,  C.  J. :  There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  the  case. 
We  will  uot  give  costs. 

WALKER,  APPELLANT  ;  P.VYNE,  RESPONDENT. — Case. — At 
a  court  duly  holden  by  the  barrister  appointed  to  revise  the 
list  of  voters  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  name,  place  of 
abode,  and  qualification  of  Wm.  Oibhs,  as  a  voter  in  respect 
of  property  situate  within  the  hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old  Town, 
were  described  in  the  register  for  the  said  county  iu  the  fol- 
lowing words,  that  is  to  say :  "Oibhs,  William,  travelling 
abroad,  freehold  house,  H2,  Heath-street." 

This  name  was  objected  to  by  the  appellant;  and  it  was 
proved  that  the  voter  was  and  for  several  years  had  been 
travelling  abroad,  and  hail  no  fixed  place  of  abode  ;  but  it 
was  contended  by  the  appellant  that  as  no  place  of  abode 
was  given,  the  name  ought  to  be  expunged.  The  revising 
barrister  was  of  opinion,  that  as  the  voter  had  no  fixed  place 
of  abode,  but  was  travelling  abroad,  he  (the  revising  banis- 
ter) was  not  at  liberty  to  expunge  the  \oter's  name,  and  he 
therefore  retained  it. 

If  the  Court  of  Common  Tleas  should  have  been  of  opinion 
that  a  better  description  of  the  voter's  place  of  abode,  under 
the  circumstances  above  stated,  ought  to  have  been  required, 
the  name  was  to  be  expunged,  else  to  have  been  retained. 

The  Court,  without  culling  upon  the  respondent,  gave 
judgment  as  follows : 

Judgment. — Tindal,  C.  J.:  It  appears  to  me  by  place  of 
abode  to  mean,  that  if  a  party  has  a  place  of  abode,  that  place 
of  abode  should  be  given,  It  never  could  have  been  in- 
tended that  persons  executing  a  public  duty,  which  led  them 
abroad,  should  from  that  very  Circumstance  lose  their  votes. 

Coltman,  J. :  It  seems  to  me  it  cannot  be  said  from  the 
place  of  abode  being  omitted  that  the  name  is  to  be  ex- 
punged, if  he  has  no  place  of  abode.  There  is  nothing 
omitted  which  could  be  inserted;  and  I  cannot  think  any 
objector  can  be  put  to  any  difficulty  because,  though  he  can- 
not serve  him  with  a  notice  there,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
make  any  objection,  before  he  is  called  upon  to  prove  his 


notices;  and  after  the  preliminary  matters  are  examined  by 
the  barrister,  any  one  may  suggest  the  irregularity  ;  before 
the  qualification  is  gone  into,  he  is  obliged  to  prove  his 
notice,  though  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  objection 
in  the  first  instance. 

Maule,  J.:  I  think  the  place  of  abode  can  only  be  stated 
where  the  party  has  u  place  of  abode.  The  Act  does  not  ap- 
peal' to  disfranchise  a  person  for  not  having  u  Christian 
name,  or  for  not  being  a  Christian. 

Kile,  J. :  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  sufficient,  and  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  seems  to  require  certain  particulars  to 
identify  the  party  claiming  to  vote ;  if  he  has  a  place  of  abode 
it  must  be  specified:  if  he  is  a  person  without  identification 
or  profession,  that  appears  to  be  a  description,  and  as  near  a 
compliance  with  the  statute  as  can  be  produced. 

Mr.  Phipson  applied  for  costs,  which  were  refused.  Mr. 
Phipson  said  that  he  understood  that  where  the  respondent 
was  not  heard  it  had  been  laid  down  as  a  general  mle  to 
give  costs. 

Tindal,  C.  J. :  We  have  heard  you  a  little,  and  therefore 
cannot  give  costs.  (Laughter.) 

City  or  Litchfield. 

Thursday,  Nov.  20. — HlTCHlNB,  Appellant;  Brown, 
Respondent. — At  the  court  held  for  the  revision  of  the  list 
of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  for  the 
city  of  Litchfield,  William  Upton  appeared  to  have  given  due 
notice  of  his  claim  to  have  his  name  inserted  in  the  list  of 
persons  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  of  property  occupied  within 
the  parish  of  St.  Peter  at  Arches,  and  described  the  situa- 
tion of  the  property  in  the  following  tenns — in  the  fourth 
column — "  No.  6§j  Muck  Lane,  St.  Peter  at  Arches,  Lincoln; 
and  previously  in  the  occupation  ofahouse,No. 21, St. Mary's 
Street,  iu  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  le  Wigford,  Lincoln."  He 
proved  that  he  had  occupied  the  two  houses  described  iu  the 
fourth  column  of  his  claim,  in  immediate  succession.  Tho 
insertion  of  his  name  was  duly  objected  to  by  the  appellant 
on  the  ground  that  the  nature  of  the  claimant's  qualification 
was  insufficiently  described  for  the  purpose  of  being  identi- 
fied. On  the  part  of  the  claimant  it  was  contended,  first, 
that  the  description  was  suliicieut ;  and  second,  that  if  not, 
the  barrister  hud  power  to  correct  the  same.  The  revising 
barrister  decided  that  it  was  sufficiently  described,  but  by 
desire  of  the  claimant  altered  the  statement  as  follows :  In 
the  third  column,  "House  occupied  in  immediate  succes- 
sion;" in  the  fourth  column,  "21,  St.  Mary  Street,  St.  Mary 
le  Wigford  ;  and  No.  5J,  Muck  Lane,  St.  Peter  at  Arches," 
and  inserted  his  name  with  such  alterations. 

Judgment. — Tindal,  C.  J.:  It  appeals  to  me  that  the  de- 
cision was  proper  according  to  the  statute,  and  that  it  com- 
plies with  all  the  requisites  of  the  Act.  The  decision  depends 
on  the  construction  of  the  ISth  sect,  of  the  6th  Victoria, 
cap.  18,  and  also  upon  the  form  which  it  set  out  iu  Schedule 
B,  No.  b'.  Now,  then,  by  the  10th  sect,  it  is  enacted,  "  that 
every  person  whose  name  shall  have  been  omitted  in  any 
such  list  of  voters  for  any  city  or  borough,  so  to  be  made 
out  as  aforesaid,  and  who  shall  claim  as  having  been  entitled 
to  have  his  name  inserted  therein  ;  and  every  person  desirous 
of  being  registered  for  a  different  qualification  than  that  for 
which  his  name  appears  in  the  said  list,  shall  on  or  from  the 
25th  day  of  August  in  that  year,  give  or  cause  to  be  s^iven  a 
notice  of  claim."  And  then  it  enacts,  the  claim  shall  be  made 
out  in  the  form,  or  to  the  effect  that  is  given  iu  No.  b'.  Now, 
then,  on  looking  at  that  form,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  quite 
clear  that  the  third  column,  on  which  the  argument  has 
turned,  is  intended  to  point  to  a  general  nature  of  qualifica- 
tion ;  and  that  the  4th  column  that  follows  immediately,  and 
is  in  a  manner  subjoined  to  it,  is  only  a  more  particular  ex- 
position of  the  third  column.  That  such  is  the  case,  appears, 
I  think,  from  the  heading  in  No.  (i ;  for  after  the  third  column, 
stating  the  nature  of  the  qualification,  the  heading  of  the 
fourth  column  is  "  street,  lane,  or  other  like  place,  in  the 
parish  where  the  property  is  situate,  and  No.  of  the  house,  if 
any  ; "  to  which  these  words  are  added  in  italics,  "  when  the 
right  depends  upon  property; "  and  evidently  meaning,  there- 
fore, that  the  preceding  column  has  culled  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  to  be  objectors,  or  those  who  are  to  act  upon 
it  to  this  last  column,  in  which  the  party  claims  to  vote 
iu  respect  of  property.  That  is  clear,  for  at  the  end  of 
it  you  find  the  words  "  when  the  right  depends  on  pro- 
perty "  in  italics ;  evidently  meaning  that  it  is  the  same 
kind  of  rubric,  or  direction,  and  pointing  out,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  which  was  necessary  to  the  whole  affirma- 
tion of  this  4th  column  is  where  the  general  nature  of  the 
qualification  is  one  depending  on  property,  that  is,  upon  the 
occupationof  the  "  householder"  or  "  profession;"  it  is  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  other  lists  of  voters,  that  the  overseers 
are  required  to  make  out  for  any  of  the  byegone  rates  still 
existing,  and  which  of  the  parties  enjoying  them  are  still  in 
full  life.  That  being  the  case,  I  consider  the  thud  column 
to  be  satisfied  by  stating  that  this  is  a  house  qualification 
and  the  4th  column  is  quite  correct  by  stating  that  this  is  a 
house  qualification,  and  is  not  in  respect  of  one  single  house, 
hut  of  two  houses  that  have  been  occupied  iu  succession. — 
And  one  cannot  suppose  that  the  3rd  column  was  intended  to 
be  as  precise  as  the  4th,  for  if  that  were  so,  w  here  w  as  the 
necessity  of  a  4th  column,  at  all  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
argument  that  has  proceeded  on  the  decision  of  this  court,  in 
the  case  of  Bartlett  and  Oibhs,  has  not  applied  itself  to  the 
real  ground  on  which  that  judgment  rested,  which  was  all 
the  way  through  both  put  in  argument  at  the  bur  and  in 
the  judgmeut  of  the  court  on  the  1th  column  and  not  on  th» 
third  ;  and  in  the  4th  column,  inasmuch  as  it  described  the 
house  in  East-street,  whereas  the  right  of  the  voter  depended 
on  the  house  in  West-street,  for  six  months  preceding  the 
house  iu  East-street,  so  that  the  4th  column  did  not  describe 
the  real  house  of  the  voter,  and  therefore  the  revising 
barrister  hud  no  right  to  give  him  the  power  of  voting,  iu 
respect  of  a  qualification  that  could  not  be  a  qualification. 
That  case  was  rightly  decided,  and  we  decide  this  case  also 
rightly,  by  holding,  that  the  description  in  the  .lid  column  is 
a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament.  One 
must  suppose,  and  one  is  bound  iu  ordinary  charity  to  sup- 
pose, the  objector  to  be  a  man  of  ordinary  intellect  capable  of 
walking  about  without  assistance,  and  capable  of  reading, 
and  if  he  look  to  the  third  and  fourth  columns,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  misunderstand  them. 

The  other  judges  concurred.  Decision  affirmed,  with 
costs. 

North  Nottinghamshire. 
Ashmore,  appellant;  Lees,  respondent. —  James 
As''niorewasan  inmate  of  Shrewsbury  Hospital,  and  claimed  to 
be  a  voter  for  North  Nottinghamshire,  as  being  entitled,  as 
such  inmate,  to  an  equitable  life  estate  or  interest  in  lands 
and  corn  rents  in  lieu  of  tithes  arising  from  lands  in  the 
parish  of  llurworth  and  the  adjoining  town, Styrrup.  There 
are  now  20  mule  inmates  of  the  hospital;  they  occupy  and 
enjoy  certain  rooms  in  Sheffield,  in  the  county  of  York;  but 
they  are  not  in  the  occupation  of  any  property  in  Notts.  The 
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governor  receives  the  rents  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
hospital ;  and  pays  out  of  those  rents  the  sum  of  2s.  (id.  per 
week  to  each  of  the  inmates  (which  sum  has  since  been,  con- 
siderably increased)  ;  and  also  to  give  to  every  man  a  purple 
gown  in  every  seven  years  for  festival  days,  and  a  blue  one 
every  two  years.  The  revenue  of  the  hospital  arises  entirely 
from  real  property,  which  is  partly  in  Yorkshire,  and  partly 
in  Nottinghamshire  ;  the  Yorkshire  property  forms  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  in  value,  and  the  remaining  property- 
is  in  Harworth  and  Slyrrup.  The  allowance  of  the  pen- 
sioners is  paid  without  any  distinction  as  to  the  Yorkshire 
or  Nottinghamshire  property.  The  appellant  was  an  inmate 
of  the  hospital,  and  as  such  inmate  received  a  stipend  of 
10s.  per  week,  and  also  the  allowance  of  coals  and  clothing. 
If  this  weekly  sum  and  the  average  annual  value  of  his  allow- 
ance for  coals  and  clothing  are  added  together,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  arising  from  the  whole  of  the  real  estates  of  the 
hospital,  and  apportioned  between  the  two  counties,  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  value  of  the  estates  in  each,  the  amount 
of  the  proportion  so  considered  as  arising  from  Nottingham- 
shire would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  entitle  him  to  vote,  pro- 
vided his  interest  were  in  other  respects  sufficient ;  but  if  the 
value  of  the  coals  and  clothing  was  not  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, then  the  proportion  of  the  money  stipend  alone  would 
be  insufficient.  If  the  land  and  corn  rents  in  Notts  are  not 
added  together  in  estimating  the  total  value  of  the  Notting- 
ham property,  the  value  in  no  case  is  sufficient. 

On  the  part  of  the  objector  it  was  contended,  first,  that 
James  Ashmore  had  not  a  life  interest  in  the  emoluments  he 
enjoyed  by  virtue  of  his  appointment  as  an  in-pensiouer  of 
the  hospital;  second,  that  if  he  had  a  life  interest  in  such 
emoluments,  it  was  not  proved  that  he  had  any  legal  or 
equitable  estate  in  lands  or  tenements  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham, as  the  whole  real  estates  were  in  two  different 
counties,  and  James  Ashmore  was  not  entitled  to  require 
payment  of  his  stipend  out  of  the  Nottingham  property  in 
particular ;  third,  that  even  if  he  had  an  equitable  estate  in 
the  Nottingham  property,  yet  as  that  property  consisted 
partly  of  lauds  and  partly  of  corn  rents  arising  from  lands 
not  belonging  to  the  hospital,  these  two  different  descriptions 
of  property  could  not  be  joined  to  make  up  the  requisite 
value  for  the  franchise,  each  of  them  being  singly  insufficient 
for  the  purpose  ;  fourth,  that  the  mere  right  to  receive,  as  an 
inmate  of  the  hospital,  the  weekly  stipend  and  allowance  of 
coals  and  clothing,  did  not  constitute  a  sufficient  equitable 
estate  or  interest  in  the  real  property  out  of  the  rents  and 
profits  of  which  such  allowances  were  made  to  entitle  James 
Ashmore  to  be  placed  on  the  register  ;  and  that  at  all  events 
the  value  of  the  allowances  for  coals  and  clothing  could  not 
be  taken  into  account  to  make  up  the  requisite  value.  The 
revising'barrister  decided  in  favour  of  the  objector  on  the 
second  and  fourth  grounds,  and  expunged  the  name. 

This  was  a  consolidated  appeal,  and  10'  other  names 
abided  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  the  above  case. 

Judgment. — Tindal,  C.  J. :  It  appears  to  me  that  the  ques- 
tion is  reduced  to  the  single  inquiry,  whether  the  amount  is 
sufficient  on  which  the  present  claim  to  the  right  to  vote  is 
founded  ?  But  that  will  depend  upon  this :  whether  the 
claimants  are  entitled  legally  or  equitable  to  a  greater  sum 
than  the  payment  of  3s.  (id.  per  week ;  because  it  is  con- 
tended, on  the  finding  of  the  barrister,  that  if  he  is  not  enti- 
tled to  more  than  3s.  (id.  per  week,  even  if  we  took  into  ac- 
count the  amount  of  allowances  for  clothing,  and  also  the 
coals  in  the  proportion  left  for  Nottinghamshire,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  put  the  claimants  on  the  Nottinghamshire  list. 
Now,  on  looking  at  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the 
hospital  has  been  founded,  it  appears  perfectly  clear  there  is 
no  legal  or  equitable  right  to  more  than  3s.  Gd.  per  week. 
It  was  originally  a  payment  of  2s.  (id.  per  week,  and  it  was 
afterwards  increased  to  3s.  (id.  per  week,  and  has  been  in 
creased  by  dividing  the  surplus  till  it  amounts  to  10s.  per 
week.  The  clause  that  directs  the  discretion  of  the  trustees, 
is  that  which  appeal  s  in  the  35th  page  of  the  Act  of  George 
the  Third,  set  out  in  the  special  case,  in  which  it  is  enacted, 
''That  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  yearly  and  other  rents,  issues, 
interests,  monies,  proceeds,  revenues,  and  profits  ef  the  said 
trusts  for  the  time  being,  shall  by  anil  under  the  directions 
of  the  said  Edward  Duke  of  Norfolk,  during  liis  life,  and 
afler  his  decease,  and  such  person  and  persons  as  herein- 
after is  and  a  e  mentioned,  weekly  make  answer  and  pay  to 
and  for  the  present  members  of  the  hospital  and  their  succes- 
sors, other  than  the  governorof  the  said  hospital,  forthe  time 
being,  such  allowances,  appointments,  payments,  and  sti- 
pends as  that  the  said  trustees  for  the  time  being  under  the 
name  directions  shall  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  or  the 
exigencies  of  the  time,  having  due  regard  to  what  the  yearly 
income  and  revenues  of  the  said  hospital  will  provide  from 
time  to  time,  find  requisite,  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
them  the  said  trustees  for  the  time  being,  and  under  the  same 
directions,  to  lessen,  increase,  vary,  change,  and  alter,  such 
weekly  allowances,  payments,  and  stipends,  as  they  shall 
alsofiud  requisite,  so  as  the  same  allowances,  payments, 
and  stipends^  shall  not  at  any  time  be  reduced  be  low  or 
under  3s.  (id.  per  week  money  to  each  of  the  said  mem- 
bers (other  than  the  said  governor)  respectively."  When 
you  couple  that  with  the  powtr  formerly  given  by  another 
section  of  the  Act,  (and,  indeed,  the  direction  from  time  to 
time  to  increase  the  number  of  pensioners  is  perfectly  clear) 
that  there  can  be  nothing,  and  no  fixed  value  which  each 
separate  pensioner  is  entitled  to  receive  beyond  that  which 
is  made  a  minimum  in  the  Act — 3s.  (id.  a-week — and,  there- 
fore, that  is  not  sufficient  to  give  a  qualification.  The  other 
judges  concurred.    Decision  affirmed,  without  costs. 


The  Cony  Laws  and  tiie  Cultivation  of  Land. — 
One  of  the  reasons  which  used  to  be  assigned  for  retaining 
the  Corn  Laws  was,  that  they  are  necessary  to  enable 
farmers  to  cultivate  their  land  properly,  and  that  without 
tie  m  the  land  would  be  neglected.  Yet  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  wo  have  had  landlords,  stewards,  agents, 
scientific  professors,  and  even  parsons  schooling  and  lec- 
turing and  scolding  the  farmers  because  their  bind,  is  not, 
as  it  alleged,  half  cultivated;  that  all  they  do  is  badly 
and  slovenly  done.  So  that,  according  to  the  showing  of 
the  monopolists  themselves,  the  Corn  Laws  in  respect  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  have  entirely  failed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  produce  of  the  soil  might  be  be  doubled 
at  least ;  but  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  the 
farmers  should  occupy  a  more  fixed  position;  that,  by 
having  a  more  sccurp  tenure,  they  might  expend  their  capital, 
skill,  and  labour  with  safety.  Why  do  the  landlords  object 
to  give  them  leases?  We  shall  assign  two  reasons.  1st, 
Leciiur-c  th;  ir  hive  of  power  over  their  tenants  is  too  strong 
to  yield  to  justice.  2nd.  Because  it  would  enable  the 
farmer  to  exercise  uncontrolled  his  elective  franchise,  and 
the  monopolists  would  be  unable  to  maintain  their  Parlia- 
mentary position.— Brighton  Herald. 


AGKICULTUEE. 

FARMERS  ROBBING  ONE  ANOTHER. 

Viewed  in  whatever  aspect  it  may  be,  tlic  system 
of  "  protection"  is  invariably  found  to  be  either 
a  fraud  or  a  delusion.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  agricultural  view  of  the  Com  Laws.  Doubt, 
less  high  prices  are  tempting,  and  those  who,  for  a 
seriesof  years,  obtained  high  prices  for  their  produce, 
through  a  combination  of  causes,  are  very  apt  to 
lend  willing  ears  to  promises  of  permanently  high 
prices.  This  was  the  position  of  the  farming  body 
in  1815,  when  the  Corn  Law  was  enacted.  But 
the  great  profits  made  in  farming  under  the  high 
prices  which  preceded  1815  were  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  prices  had  for  many  years  been  con- 
stantly rising.  The  farmer  obtained  not  only  the 
price  he  had  calculated  upon,  but  something  more  ; 
and  though  rents  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  they 
scarcely  overtook  the  rise  of  prices.  Tliis  was  a 
state  of  things  impossible  to  last ;  for  so  much  com- 
petition for  farms  had  been  induced,  that  rents 
were  sure  to  rise  beyond  the  rate  prices  would 
justify.  Had  the  Corn  Law,  then,  kept  prices  per- 
manently high,  the  tenant  farmer  would  have  gained 
nothing,  for  competition  would  have  compelled  him 
to  hand  over  to  the  landlord  in  the  shape  of  rent 
all  the  gains  derived  from  liigh  prices.  What  has 
actually  happened  is,  that  rents  havo  been  fixed 
with  reference  to  the  high  prices  expected  to  be 
secured  by  means  of  the  Corn  Law,  while  the 
farmers  have  only  received  those  high  prices 
occasionally.  This  alone  ought  to  make  every 
tenant  farmer  an  ardent  Free  Trader.  But  it  seems 
that,  after  all,  a  somewhat  higher  average  2'i'ice  of 
grain  has  been  obtained  in  this  country  through  the 
Com  Laws  than  would  have  been  received  under  a 
Free  Trade.  Wo  have  often  shown  that  the  ill  con- 
sequences of  restriction,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the 
farmer,  which  are  necessarily  incident  to  a  restricted 
trade,  far  more  than  counterbalance  the  advantages 
of  "  protection"  created  high  prices. 

Now,  one  of  the  consequences  of  protection  is  to 
advance  prices  against  as  well  as  in  favour  of  the 
farmer.  Farmers  are  not  simply  producers.  They 
are  not  merely  gatherers  of  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  as  the  protection  theory  implies ; 
they  must  consume,  and  that  largely,  before  they 
can  produce ;  and  it  is  only  out  of  the  surplus  of 
their  production  beyond  their  consumption  that 
they  can  derive  a  profit.  This  aspect  of  the  protec. 
tive  system  was  first  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Mr. 
Cobden,  in  Iris  remarkable  speech  of  last  spring 
when  moving  for  a  committee  "  to  inquire  into  the 
effect  of  protective  duties  on  the  condition  of 
tenant  farmers  and  farm  labourers."  And  though 
the  House  of  Commons  refused  the  inquiry,  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  operation  of  protection  upon 
farmers,  as  consumers,  has  been  fully  worked  out 
by  those  eminent  agriculturists,  Mr.  John  Morton, 
and  Mr.  Joshua  Trimmer.  These  gentlemen  have 
communicated  to  the  public  the  results  of  their 
inquiries  in  a  tract,  published  by  Ridgway  of  Piccai 
dilhj,  entitled  "  An  Attempt  to  Estimate  the  Effects 
of  Protecting  Duties  on  the  Profits  of  Agriculture.' 
This  is  a  part  of  the  question  coming  so  home  to 
the  business  of  the  farmer,  that  no  man  who  thinks 
upon  the  Corn  Law  question  —  and  there  is  no 
farmer  who  can  avoid  the  consideration  of  it — 
should  allow  a  week  to  elapse  without  perusing  this 
pamphlet.  Let  the  protectionist  farmer  above  all 
others  obtain  it,  consider  its  statements  and  calcu- 
lations, apply  them  to  his  own  business,  and  then,  if 
he  cannot  displace  their  conclusions,  let  him  tell 
his  political  leaders  that  their  delusion  of  protection  to 
British  agriculture  has  lasted  long  enough.  And 
it  is  to  that  test  we  would  especially  submit  the  cal- 
culations of  the  tract  wo  refer  to. 

The  writers  avow  that  it  was  Mr.  Cobdcn's  asser- 
tion, that  agricultural  protection  is  a  system  of  nut. 
tual  plunder,  which  led  them  to  work  out  the  ques- 
tion in  detail,  and  the  result  has  proved  surprising 
(-.',  en  to  themselves.  Wo  shall  give  a  summary  of 
the  results  of  their  inquiries  rather  than  by  attempt- 
ing to  stato  them  in  detail,  in  a  singlo  article,  run 
the  risk  of  obscurity ;  but  the  book  itself  should  bo 
in  the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

They  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  actual  extent 
to  which  prices  in  this  country  have  been  increased 
by  protection,  by  the  average  duties  paid  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  wheat  and  other  grain,  for 


home  consumption,  between  1828  and  1811 ;  and 
they  test  that  by  a  reference  to  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  where  the  trade  in  grain  is 
quite  free.    In  this  way  they  fix  tho  extra  prico  of 
wheat,  caused  by  the  Corn  Laws,  at  5s.  Gd.  a  quar- 
ter ;  of  oats,  at  6s.  6d. ;  of  barley,  at  4s.  8d. ;  o 
peas,  at  5s.  lOd. ;  and  on  beans,  at  6s.  lid.  Thisi 
pretty  nearly  what  the  protectionists  themselv 
state,  when  they  would,  as  now  in  the  days  of  the' 
feebleness,  extenuate  their  monopoly. 

They  first  investigate  the  case  of  a  light  lan 
farm  in  East  Norfolk,  of  400  acres ;  and  as  a  proli 
miliary  they  show  that  the  high  price  of  the  hay, 
oats,  &c,  consumed  by  the  farmers'  horses  and  ani- 
mals euqiloyed  in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  can 
be  of  no  benefit  to  him.  It  is  only  on  the  saleable 
produce  that  he  gains  by  an  enhanced  price.  And 
the  same  observation  applies  to  tho  food  of  his 
labourers;  subject,  however,  in  the  case  of  tho 
labourers  to  this  exception,  "  when  the  competi- 
tion for  employment  enables  him  to  pay  them 
money  wages,  insufficient  to  purchase  their  fair 
share  of  the  produce."  And  this  may  be  said  to  be 
the  constant  state  of  the  nine-tenths  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  of  England.  And  the  amount  of 
which  tho  labourers  are  thus  robbed  by  protection 
goes  not  into  the  farmer's  pocket  to  remain ;  he  is  a 
cat's-paw  only  for  the  landlord. 

In  making  their  calculations,  however,  Messrs. 
Morton  and  Trimmer  assume  as  true  the  monopo. 
list  fallacy,  "  that  whatever  the  labourer  pays  in  tho 
shape  of  protecting  duty  on  his  food,  ho  receives 
back  again  in  the  shape  of  higher  wages  ;  but  they 
say  truly  that  the  fact  is  quite  the  reverse. 

In  East  Norfolk  the  farmers  sell  no  protected  ar 
tides,  produced  by  themselves,  except  barley  and 
wheat.  They  btty  bullocks  ;  in  most  cases  they  buy 
sheep.  They  invariably  purclrase  oats  and  beans 
for  then-  horses,  and  much  artificial  food  for  feeding 
stock,  as  well  as  artificial  manures.  Upon  this  out- 
lay the  whole  system  of  Norfolk  agriculture  is  de- 
pendent. Without  it  they  would  neither  }iay  their 
present  rents  nor  make  the  struggles  they  have  made 
against  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  "  pro- 
tected" agriculture.  Their  seed  com  is  likewiso 
enhanced  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  corn  they 
sell.  Here  we  find  some  tolerably  large  items  upon 
which  the  farmer,  as  a  consumer,  pays  for  "  protec- 
tion." If  the  East  Norfolk  farmer  contrives  to  pillage 
the  public  of  some  shillings  on  every  quarter  of  grain 
he  sells,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  himself  plundered  by 
somebody  else  on  the  above-named  articles  of  his 
own  consumption.  The  Fens  of  Lincolnsliirc,  Scot 
land,  and  Ireland,  pluck  him  in  the  price  of  his 
oats.  He  pays  tribute  to  Cheshire,  Derbyshire 
Gloucestershire,  Wilts,  and  Somersetshire,  on  his 
cheese.  Kent  and  Essex  supply  him  with  "  pro- 
tected "  clover  seed  at  an  artificial  price.  Kent  and 
Surrey  tax  his  hops.  His  lean  stock  cost  so  much 
that  he  has  no  profit  from  fattening  them  on 
"  protected"  grain.  They  are  mere  manure 
making  machines,  sometimes  very  expensive  ma- 
chines. The  occupier  of  400  acres  of  land  in  Eas* 
Norfolk,  will  consume  yearly  40  tons  of  oil-cake. 
Upon  this  alone  the  use  of  cheaper  foreign  grain 
would  effect  a  yearly  saving  of  SOI.  The  use  of  tho 
linseed  compound,  introduced  by  Mr.  Warnes,  with 
peas  and  meal,  has  shown  the  Norfolk  farmers  what 
benefits  they  might  derive  from  tho  free  importa- 
tion of  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  maize. 

The  writers  say — 

"  A  large  tenant  fanner  near  Norwich  informed  us,  that  in 
1813  the  produce  of  20  acres  of  peas,  with  the  linseed  from 
8  acres  of  flax,  fattened  as  much  stock  as  he  could  have  kept 
with  purchased  oil-cake  to  the  value  of  .'1007.,  and  he  also 
informed  us  that  during  the  winter  of  that  year  the  use  of 
this  kind  of  food  reduced  the  price  of  cake  by  2/  aton.  Other 
parties  have  assured  us  that  this  was  a  low  estimate  of  the 
reduction  of  price  thus  occasioned.  The  general  failure  of 
the  hay  and  turnip  crops  in  1844  caused  oil-cake  to  advance 
again  in  price,  notwithstanding  the  extended  use  of  the  com- 
pound of  Mr.  Warnes.  We  arc  therefore  forming  a  very 
low  estimate  of  the  effect  of  an  unrestricted  importation  of 
beans,  maize,  and  oats,  in  reducing  the  price  of  oil-cake,  by 
fixing  the  reduction  at  2/.  per  ton." 

And  another  way  of  making  the  calculation  leads 
to  the  same  result :  "  Seven  quarters  of  oats  weigh 
a  ton,  the  protective  duty  on  which  at  6s.  Gd.  per 
quarter  amounts  to  21.  5s.  6d.;"  and  thus  the  frco 
importation  of  oats  and  other  grain  fit  to  be  used 
as  substitutes  for  oil-cako  may  be  fairly  calculated 
as  equal  to  a  reduction  of  2l.  per  ton  in  the  prico 
of  oil-cako.  We  know  practically,  however,  that  the 
saving  would  bo  much  moro  considerable.  And 
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this  estimate  has  regard  only  to  the  feeding  cattle 
and  sheep ;  hut  the  gain  from  cheap  heans,  peas, 
and  Indian  com  for  pig-feeding  would  he  fully 
equal  to  that  derived  from  cattle-food.  We  douht 
■whether  so  much  manure  could  he  made  in  so  short 
a  time  and  at  so  little  cost  as  by  feeding  pigs,  were 
it  not  for  the  great  cost  of  their  staple  articles  of 
food — heans  and  peas.  There  is  assuredly  no  way 
of  producing  so  large  a  quantity  of  meat  in  a  short 
time  as  by  pig-feeding ;  and  what  is  of  great  social 
importance,  it  is  the  only  kind  of  stock  which  is 
practically  within  the  reach  of  the  agricultural 
labourer. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  The  present 
writers  show  that  the  demand  for  meat  might  be 
constantly  augmenting  were  our  labouring  classes 
fully  employed  at  good  wages ;  for  "  two  pounds  of 
meat  consumed  weekly  by  each  of  the  200,000 
mouths  added  annually  to  our  population,  would 
occasion  an  augmented  demand,  increasing  an- 
nually at  the  rate  of  74,000  oxen  of  six  cwt.  each  ■ 
while  increased  wages,  affording  to  five  millions  of 
our  under-fed  population  the  means  of  purchasing 
one  pound  of  meat  weekly,  woidd  cause  a  further 
aunual  demand  of  390,000  oxen  of  the  same  weight 
or  an  equivalent  of  mutton  or  pork."  The  stimulus 
given  to  employment  by  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  would  be  certain  to  cause  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  meat  far  beyond  the  above  estimate 
One  of  the  first  objects  in  which  an  agricultural 
labourer  expends  his  increased  wages  is  animal 
food.  That  is  to  him  the  greatest  luxury.  It  would 
soon  become  a  necessary ;  and  we  say  this  from  ac- 
tual experience,  for  upon  our  own  farm — where  for 
our  own  profit  we  employ  useful  men  only,  and  give 
them  good  wages — we  find  that  after  supplying 
themselves  with  decent  clothing,  they  invariably 
become  regular  consumers  of  meat,  and  that  in 
considerable  quantities.  For  instance,  we  have 
two  young  single  men  lodging  on  the  premises, 
boarding  themselves,  and  who  consequently  have 
no  expenses  for  rent;  these  men,  who  had  pre- 
viously thought  themselves  well  off  if  they  got  a 
sufficient  meal  of  bread,  regularly  use  seven  or  eight 
pounds  of  meat  per  week.  The  market  for  meat, 
were  the  trade  in  grain  free  so  that  the  farmer  could 
produce  it  with  profit  at  moderate  cost,  may  bo 
said  to  be  without  limit.  The  following  is  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  items  on  which  the  farmer  pays 
the  protective  duties,  contrasted  with  the  objects  of 
sale  on  which  he  receives  a  "  protective  "  price : 

"  Amount  paid  by  the  cultivator  of  100  acres  of  light  land 
in  East  Norfolk  iu  the  shape  of  protecting  duties  on  agri- 
cultural produce  consumed  by  himself,  his  labourers,  and 
cattle;  and  first  for  seed,  as  we  have  allowed  the  protective 
duties  on  the  gross  produce  of  the  farm  without  deducting 
the  seed,  we  must  here  charge  the  same  duties  on  the  corn 
sown. 

Seed-corn  Bshls.         Acres  £    s.  d. 

Wheat      2i    X    100=  314  quarters  at  5s.  Cd   8  11  10 
Barley      3£    X    100  =  43}  do.        at  4s.  8d.  10    0  8 
Clover  red  12  lbs.  X 100  =  1200  lbs. 
White        8   X    100  =  800 

lbs.  2000  say  17-}  cwt  at  10s.  8  17  0 
Trefoil  8  lbs.  X  100  800  say  7^  cwt  at  5s.  1  15  9 
Bye-grass, i  bshl.  X100~00  bushls.  l^owt  at  10s.  0   5  0 


£30  10  9 

Horse-keep,  (par.  48)   29  11  6 

Oil-cake  for  sheep  and  cattle,  ( par.  45  to  47)    .  80  0  0 

Tradesmen's  bills,  10  per  cent,  on  lOOi.  (par.  GO)  10  0  0 

Sundries,  (par.  02)   2  0  0 

Labourere' food,  (par.  50,51,  02)       .      .      .  47  13  4 

Labourers'  beer,  (par.  54, 05,  0U)     .      .  4  13  2 


£209    8  9 

"Amount  received  from  protecting  duties  on  the  produce 
■which  this  fanner  sells  : 

Wheat  4  or*.  X  100  acres  =  100  ore.  at  0s  fid  110  0  0 
Barley  5  ore.  X  100  acres  =  000  ditto   4s  8d       ]  16  13  4 


£220  13  4 

"  Deducting  the  amount  paid  for  protection  from  the 
amount  received  by  it  on  the  produce  sold,  we  find  that  the 
occupier  of  this  farm  gains  17s.  4s.  7d.  by  the  protective 
system." 

Thus,  after  paying  tho  direct  burden  caused  by 
protection  on  the  mere  cost  of  cultivating  400  acres 
of  Norfolk  land,  the  protected  farmer  gains  appa- 
rently, and  only  apparently,  111.  4s.  7d.  by  mono- 
poly ! ! 

But  that  gain  is  not  real,  for  thore  remain  to  be 
estimated  the  effects  of  protection  on  the  rent  aud 
the  expenses  of  the  tenant's  family.  His  rent  is 
9901.,  fixed  at  that  sum  on  the  assumption  that 
wheat  will  always  sell  for  50s.  a  quarter ;  but,  in 
fact,  the  average  does  not  range  above  50s.  a  quar- 
ter.   His  rent  is,  therefore,  too  high  by  54Z. 

There  goes  at  onco  all  the  monopoly-profit,  and 


something  more.  And  Messrs.  Morton  and  Trimmer 
truly  say,  that  when  the  protection  delusion  is  at  an 
end,  the  farmer  woidd  get  either  an  actual  reduc- 
tion of  rent,  or  he  would  obtain  what  would  bo 
quite  equivalent,  namely,  " improved  tenure,  dimi- 
nution of  game,  removal  of  useless  fences,  trees, 
&c,  and  power  to  convert  poor  pasture  into  arable." 

But,  beyond  the  excessive  rent  occasioned  by 
protection,  a  farmer  occupying  400  acres  of  land 
could  not  save  less  than  4.01.  a-year  upon  his  family 
consumption.  Here,  then,  we  find  an  addition  of 
941.  a  year  to  the  209Z.  8s.  0d.,  the  increased  cost  of 
cidtivation  arising  from  protecting  duties,  which 
will  amount  together  to  303Z.  8s.  9d. ;  aud,  deduct- 
ing from  that  sum  22GI  13s.  4d.,  the  profits  of  pro- 
tection, the  tenant  will  be  a  loser  of  761.  15s.  5d.  by 
protection.  Farmers,  make  these  calculations  for 
yourselves,  from  the  figures  furnished  by  your  own 
account-books  and  the  facts  of  your  own  farms,  aud 
you  will  find  that  the  practical  farmers,  from  whom 
we  have  quoted,  have  far  understated  the  farmers' 
case  against  the  Corn  Laws. 

Great  as  it  is,  however,  this  is  not  the  whole  loss. 
"  Besides  the  40  tons  of  oil-cake,  purchased  to  im- 
prove the  manure  of  his  farm,  the  tenant  expends 
at  least  200?.  in  the  purchase  of  artificial  manures, 
such  as  rape-cake,  bones,  and  guano.  If,  by  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  corn,  he 
were  enabled  to  purchase  oats,  weighing  401bs.  a 
bushel,  for  15s.  the  quarter,  the  200Z.  now  expended 
on  artificial  manures  would  buy  266  quarters  of 
oats,  which  woidd  enable  the  green  crops  to  fatten 
170  sheep  and  17  beasts  more  than  the  farm  car- 
ries at  present.  The  manure  produced  by  them 
would  be  more  beneficial  than  the  bones,  rape- 
cake,  or  guano,  which  would  be  purchased  for  200?.'' 
Now,  if  these  additional  sheep  and  cattle  only  return 
their  prime  cost,  and  the  cost  of  the  corn  they  con- 
sume— and  they  ought  to  do  more,  and  generally 
will — tho  whole  expense  now  incurred  in  the  pur- 
chase of  artificial  manure  will  be  saved.  This  sum 
added  to  the  previous  sum  of  76Z.  15s.  5d.,  would 
give  276?.  15s.  5s.  as  the  farmer's  loss  by  protection: 
but  as  the  farmer  must  employ  an  extra  capital  of 
say  400?.,  on  which  for  interest  and  casualties  he 
sliould  be  allowed  10  per  cent,  or  40?.,  the  clear 
sum  lost  under  the  present  system  of  artificial 
manure  buying  will  be  160?.,  and  the  farmer's  loss 
by  protection,  236?.  15s.  5d. 

But  let  us  suppose  a  profit  of  only  3s.  a  head  on 
the  sheep,  and  30s.  a  head  on  the  beasts,  to  be 
made  above  then-  prime  costs  and  tho  cost  of  their 
corn,  a  further  sum  of  51?.  must  be  added,  making 
the  loss  by  the  Corn  Laws  287?.  15s.  5d. — equal  to 
14s.  4d.  the  acre  on  400  acres  ! 

This,  then,  is  what  every  farmer  who  shouts  and 
pays  at "  protection"  meetings  shouts  and  pays  for. 
He  neglects  his  business  to  assist  in  maintaining  a 
law  which  mulcts  him  of  14s.  4d.  an  acre.  Of  this 
his  landlord  may  pocket  some  5s.  an  acre  ;  all  the 
rest  is  a  dead  loss  to  everybody. 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  usual  limits  with- 
out having  given  more  than  one  of  the  cases  put  by 
Messrs.  Morton  and  Trimmer ;  but  the  subject  is 
so  important  in  itself — and  is  especially  important 
now,  when  our  rulers  seem  undecided  whether  to 
getrid  of  the  delusion  atonce,  or  to  keep  it  lingering 
over  the  fortunes  of  farmers  for  another  year  or 
two — that  we  shall  next  week  recur  to  this  tract, 
and  notice  some  further  illustrations  it  affords  of 
the  farmer's  direct  loss  through  the  Corn  Laws 


AGRICULTURAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  SirE.  Musgrave,  of  Tourin 
Castle,  Watcrford  : 

Mr  dear  Sin, — I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  in  order 
that  I  might  convey  some  information  ou  the  state  of  th 
potato  crop.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  accounts  I  receive  from 
different  quarters  are  very  alarming.  Some  friends  of  mine, 
who  have  travelled  lately,  state  the  crops  in  Antrim,  C avail, 
Louth,  aud  Tipperary,  to  be  very  defective. 

In  the  county  of  Waterford  we  are  better  off ;  although  a 
portion  of  the  crop  has  beeu  lost  in  this  county,  still  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  as  yet  safe.  But  even  here,  it  appeal  s 
that  the  potatoes  are  of  a  worse  quality  thau  in  other  seasons 
they  are  more  watery,  and  in  numerous  instances  have  shown 
the  disease  after  being  put  into  pits.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  they  will  not  keep  in  a  sound  state  until  the  new  crop 
comes  in.  The  general  food  of  the  labouring  class  is  a  spe- 
cies of  white  potato,  of  an  inferior  description.  Last  May, 
on  complaint  being  made  by  the  paupers  in  the  Lismore 
Union  workhouse  that  the  potatoes  supplied  to  them  were 
ltd,  I  went  into  the  JLiemoro  market  with  the  master  of  tho 


workhouse  :  and  though  several  cartloads  were  exposed  for 
sale,  I  could  not  procure  any  of  an  eatable  description. 
If  such  was  the  case  last  year,  the  present  crop  will  not 
be  available  in  May  as  food  for  human  beings. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  certain  that  an  awful  state  of  dis- 
tress will  prevail  among  the  labouring  class  next  summer. 
Great  exertions  have  been  made  by  boards  of  guardians  as 
well  as  by  private  individuals,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best 
mode  of  preserving  the  present  crop,  and  to  prevent  the 
dreadful  evil  of  famine.  Many  representations  have  been 
made  to  Government  on  the  subject,  but  I  think  they  have 
not  gone  far  enough.  To  mo  it  appears  not  sufficient  to 
call  on  Government  to  provide  employment  as  a  remedy.  Ti  e 
greatest  evil  is  not  want  of  employment — the  calamity  we 
have  to  dread  most  of  all  is  an  absolute  deficiency  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  and  it  appears  to  mo  we  ought  to  im- 
port food  from  every  part  of  the  world  offering  to  supply  it. 
In  England,  but  more  especially  in  Ireland,  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  grain  have  forced  great  part  of  the 
population  to  depend  on  potatoes  for  subsistence.  Corn 
Laws  have  been  at  all  times  injurious ;  but  to  attempt  to 
maintain  them  now,  when  famine  is  to  be  apprehended,  and 
when  we  find  that  instead  of  bread,  the  staff  of  life,  rotten  po- 
tatoes are  substituted,  is  really  monstrous,  and  almost  in- 
credible. A  bounty  on  importation  would  be  more  consis- 
tent with  common  sense  and  humanity.  Incase  of  a  famine, 
there  would  hardly  be  security  for  life  or  property ;  and  no 
class  perhaps  would  Buffet  more  than  landlords  from  laws 
excluding  a  supply  of  food. 

The  labouring  classes  of  Ireland  are  extremely  patient 
under  severe  Suffering;  and  I  have  frequently  known  la- 
bouring men  to  subsist  during  a  considerable  part  of  summer 
ou  one  daily  meal  of  dry  potatoes ;  but  we  have  now  to 
dread  something  infinitely  worse.  Men  will  submit  patiently 
to  what  they  consider  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  but 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  endure  patiently  the  effects  of 
mischievous  legislation.  The  effect  of  Corn  Laws  at  present 
is  to  abstract  from  Ireland  large  quantities  of  grain  for  the 
support  of  the  people  of  England,  and  to  exclude  the 
Americans  and  others  who  are  willing  to  supply  it.  Next 
spring,  when  it  is  found  that  in  this  way  little  corn  is  left  for 
the  use  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  whose  labour  has  raised  it, 
the  worst  effects  of  popular  indignation  may  justly  be 
dreaded.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Ireland  will  afford  a 
fearful  illustration  of  the  sound  arguments  so  ably  brought 
forward  in  the  League. — I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  truly,         11.  Musgrave. 


A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  letter,  which  he 
received  from  Messrs.  Sturge  of  Gloucester,  and  to  which  he 
adds  the  judicious  comments  contained  in  his  own  letter : 

"Gloucester,  11  mo,  12. 

"  Mr.  ,  Cheltenham, — In  reply  to  thy  favour  we  should 

have  been  glad  to  have  complied  with  thy  request,  but  regret 
to  say  we  have  no  oats  of  any  description  by  us  at  present 
for  any  of  our  customers. — We  are  very  respectfully, 

"  J.  and  C.  Sturge,  per  T.  M.  Sturge, 

"  To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

"  Cheltenham,  Nov.  17,  1810. 
"  I  send  you  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Messrs.  Sturge, 
corufactors,  of  Glo'ster ;  since  which  I  have  sent  over  my 
servant  to  Glo'ster,  and  the  report  is, '  there  are  no  oats  in 
all  Glo'ster.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  early  next  year  the 
same  reply  will  lie  made  as  to  potatoes.  It  is  really  melan- 
choly to  see  the  state  of  the  potato  crop  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  one -half  the  crop  is  lost  to  the  country.  I  usually 
ride  out  daily  ;  and  day  after  day  I  see  potatoes  piled  up  iu 
the  road  near  the  potato  field — wheeled  out  of  the  way — 
being  too  bad  even  for  pigs.  Potatoes  advance  but  little  in 
price,  because  the  little  fanners  and  market-gardeners  hasten 
to  sell  what  they  can — as  do  what  they  will  they  rot  on  hand. 
From  this  I  perceive  clearly  that  after  Christinas  there  will 
be  potatoes  only  for  the  rich — the  poor  will  not  be  able  to 
purchase  them.  Are  we  then  to  have  a  subscription  for  the 
poor  ?  Here  lies  the  difficulty  !  To  subscribe  to  relieve 
the  poor,  whilst  the  monopolists  enjoy  their  protection,  can 
be  considered  in  no  other  light  thau  a  subscription  to  main-  ' 
tain  the  present  (starving  and  famine-makirg)  Com  Laws. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  a  subscription  to  assist  the  llichmonds, 
the  Miles's,  and  such  like,  in  their  selfish  pursuits  of  mono- 
poly. At  the  last  general  election  Mr.  Win.  Miles  declared 
on  the  hustings  at  Wells,  '  that  the  present  Corn  Laws,' 
meaning  the  Corn  Law  of  1815,  were  the  very  best  that  could 
be  devised  '  for  landlord,  for  tenant,  aud  for  the  labourer.' 
Upon  this  very  statement  he  was  sent  to  Parliament  to  re- 
present East  Somerset.  But  what  did  he  do  ?  Why,  listen  : 
he  voted  for  the  present  Corn  Law.  His  brother,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bristol,  did  the  very  same  thing.  The  latter,  in 
bringing  forward  his  famous  Sugar  Monopoly  Bill,  called 
upon  members  of  both  sides  of  the  House  to  assist  him, 
'  for  if  you  don't,'  says  he,  '  you  will  ere  long  lose 
your  protection  on  laud.'  The  Duke  of  Richmond, 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  after  this  elec- 
tion, declared,  '  We  have  turned  out  one  Ministry  because , 
they  proposed  a  fixed  duty,  and  we  will  turn  out  another 
if  they  follow  the  same  plan."  I  again  ask,  what  is  to  be 
done?  To  resist  contributing  to  the  poor  I  am  ashamed; 
but  to  give  is  clearly  to  give  not  to  the  poor,  but  to  the 
monopolist.  I  will  relate  to  you  a  fact  which  came  to  my 
knowledge  about  the  year  1S10  to  42.  A  merchant  in  Bris- 
tol speculated  in  corn ;  he  was  successful  in  his  speculation, 
except  on  two  or  three  cargoes,  wluch  arrived  too  late.  Ou 
the  arrival  of  these  cargoes  the  price  had  fallen ;  but  the 
duty  had  advanced.  The  wheat  was  consequently  bonded  ; 
it  remained  in  bond  all  the  cheap  years,  and  my  friend  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  this  wheat.  He  had  kept  ii  so 
long,  the  original  price  had  nearly  doubled  itself  in  expenses 
of  various  kinds.  He  caine  to  me  one  day  and  said,  '  What 
am  I  to  do  with  my  wheat  ?  I  have  ceased  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  turning  it,  because  when  I  go  in  a  morning  I  find 
it  has  changed  sides  in  the  granary  ;  the  insects  turn  it  re- 
gularly.' I  advised  him  to  buy  some  pigs,  and  get  rid  of  it  in 
that  way.  His  answer  was,  '  I  would  do  it  if  it  were  not  for 
the  duty,'  the  duty  being  then  about  82s.  Here  we  parted. 
About  15  months  after  he  said,  '  Do  you  want  any  money  ? 
I  have  unexpectedly  got  some  to  spare :  more  than  usual.' 
'  How's  that  f  '  Why,'  he  says, '  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
have  sold  all  my  wheat  to  a  miller.   1  have  at  last  cleared 
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myself  in  first  cost,  interest,  expenses,  &c.'  'But  what  is 
the  miller  going  to  do  with  this  wheat  ?'  '  He  has  got  some 
good  old  English  wheat,  and  he  grinds  them  down  together.' 
Such  is  the  effect  of  the  slidiug-seale,  and  I  know  this  made 
him  a  convert  to  a  small  fixed  duty.  Would  the  Duke  of 
Hichmoud  eat  the  bread  made  of  this  wheat  ?  No ;  hut  his 
poor  labourers  would,  though  they  might  perish  in  fever 
after.  Suppose  we  go  to  a  subscription,  will  the  Dukes  of 
Wellington  and  Richmond  head  the  list  with  10,000/.  each, 
and  the  Miles's  with  their  0000/.  ?  No ;  perhaps  not  one  penny. 
Field  Marshal  the  Duke  will  decline  the  meeting  of  a  depu- 
tation as  he  did  the  Paisley  affair;  but  the  middle  men  who 
are  the  great  sufferers,  will  be  exported  to  subscribe.  It  is 
a  landlord's  question,  and  a  landlord's  only;  and  to  the  laud- 
lords  I  for  one  may  leave  it ;  and  in  the  hour  of  death  the 
pious  Lord  Ashley  will  procure  them  absolution,  though  it  be 
at  the  expense  of  his  Dorsetshire  friends." 


WlLLITON  AND  DUNSTEn  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

—  The  annual  meeting  and  ploughing  match  took  place  on 
Thursday.  The  ploughing  came  off  in  a  piece  of  ley,  near 
the  road  leading  to  Minehead.  Thirteen  ploughs  started, 
and  the  work  was  generally  done  in  a  very  creditable  man 
ner.  The  dinner  was  provided  at  the  "  Luttrell  Anns,"  anil 
reflected  great  credit  upon  the  worthy  host  for  his  liberality 
and  good  management.  Bickbam  Escott,  Esq.,  ably  pre- 
sided. The  cloth  having  been  removed,  the  honourable 
chairman  gave  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  prefacing  each  with  apt 
and  loyal  remarks.  On  the  health  of  the  members  of  the 
county  having  been  drunk,  Mr.  A  eland  returned  thanks,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Dickinson  and  himself;  and  in  conclusion  pro- 
posed "  the  health  of  Mr.  Escott."  (Loud  and  long-con- 
tinued cheering.)  Mr.  Escott,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he 
always  felt  great  pleasure  in  meeting  a  large  party  of  friends 
such  as  he  saw  before  him.  That  pleasure  was  greatly 
heightened  when  he  remembered  that  the  object  of  their 
meeting  was  one  of  unmixed  good,  and  of  great  benefit  to 
this  part  of  the  country.  (Cheers.)  He  drew  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop;  and  was  in- 
terrupted, or  rather  attempts  were  made  to  correct  the  hon. 
gent's  statements  regarding  the  affliction.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
lialph  questioned  the  assertion  that  one-half  of  the  food  of 
the  poor  consisted  of  potatoes.  A  farmer  replied  to  the  ques- 
tion, how  much  of  the  crop  had  been  destroyed  ?  he  said  that 
more  than  three-quarters  had  been  rendered  totally  useless. 
Mr.  Escott  continued  :  he  believed  that  in  the  whole  case  it 
would  be  found  that  four  fifths  had  been  destroyed,  rendered 
totally  useless.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  were  they  (the  agri- 
culturists) in  such  a  state  as  not  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
truth  ?  Why,  when  the  time  came  that  hitter  want  pressed 
upon  those  who  now  chiefly  lived  upon  potatoes,  would  those 
who  suffered  be  satisfied  to  have  the  matter  stifled.  Would 
they  he  satisfied  to  hear  that  it  was  a  visitation  of  Provi- 
dence, and  nil  that  could  be  done  was  to  endeavour  to  avert 
the  consequences  ?  He  was  not  a  reasonable  man  who  en- 
deavoured to  stifle  inquiry,  and  the  fullest  inquiry,  into  the 
case.  (Cheers.)  He  had  asked  what  portion  of  food  had 
been  destroyed,  and  he  was  told  three-fourths.  He  himself 
stated  that  four-fifths  were  nearer  the  mark.  How,  then,  he 
asked,  were  those  to  live  who  had  been  accustomed  to  use 
potatoes  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  their  food,  now  that 
three  fourths  of  thaterop  had  been  destroyed  ?  (Hear, hear.) 
He  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  about  polities ;  but  he 
would  say  this.  He  knew  w  hat  had  been  done  in  former 
times,  in  cases  of  similar  emergency — he  knew  that  in  the 
case  of  the  oldest  nation  of  which  we  have  any  record,  the 
inhabitants  sent  to  the  granaries  of  other  countries  for  food. 
He  knew,  also,  that  whenever  the  people  of  this  country  had 
been  distressed,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  that  distress 
always  was  the  high  price  of  provisions  in  our  great  trading 
communities.  (Hear,  and  cheers.)  He  advised  those  who 
heard  him  to  consider  these  things  ;  he  advised  those  who 
were  in  the  Government  to  consider  them  ;  he  advised  such 
men  as  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Acland),  than  whom  there  were 
few  more  able  or  more  honest — he  advised  all  to  use  the  in- 
fluence which  rank  and  station,  education  and  ability,  and 
honesty  gave  them,  to  endeavour  to  ward  off  or  to  mitigate 
the  evil  that  was  impending.  (Loud  cheers. )  Let  them  tell 
those  who  were  in  power,  to  beware  how  they  tampered  when 
such  an  imminent  danger  stared  them  in  the  face.  (Enthu- 
siastic cheering.)  The  last  toast  the  chairman  gave,  was 
P  Prosperity  to  the  Williton  and  Duustcr  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation. He  said  he  gave  that  toast  with  feelings  of 
satisfaction  at  fill  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place 
that  day,  without  any  exception  whatever.  The  object  for 
which  the  association  had  been  established  was  a  good  one. 
He  believed  that  benefit  arose  from  such  societies,  though 
some  persons  were  apt  to  exaggerate  it.  It  is  tine  that 
good  might  be  obstructed  if  political  questions  were  ob- 
truded ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  so  long  as  we  in  this 
country  enjoy  that  freedom  which  we  have  inherited,  and 
which  he  hoped  we  shall  ever  enjoy,  we  feel  so  much  on 
political  subjects  that  our  feelings  overcome  our  judgment — 
(hear  and  cheers.)  He  had  listened  to  the  whole  of  the 
remarks  that  had  been  made,  and  had  endeavoured  to  watch 
every  word  that  had  fallen  from  his  own  lips  ;  and,  with  one 
exception,  no  political  question  hail  been  touched  upon  in 
that  room.  It  was  true  that  many  of  the  questions  adverted 
to  might  become  subjects  of  political  discussion,  and  excite 
party  feeling  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  But  he  did 
maintain  that  they  never  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so.  He 
maintained  that  tile  supply  of  food  for  the  people  least  of  all 
other  questions  should  be  made  political.  Col.  Luttrell — 
I  must  go  after  this.  The  supply  of  food  not  a  political 
question  !  Mr.  Escott  continued— I  lis  friend  had  said  the 
supply  of  food  was  apolitical  question.  He  (Mr.  Escott) 
told  the  meeting,  and  it  was  well  that  it  should  be  known,  if 
such  societies  as  these  were  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  was  necessary  to  their  usefulness. — 
(loud  cheers.)  The  meeting  then  broke  up. — Somerset 
County  Gazette. 

Irish  Good  Government. — Tn  a  country  of  monopoly 
there  can  be  no  patriotism.  There  maybe  a  party  spirit; 
but  public  spirit  there  can  be  none.  As  to  a  spirit  of 
liberty,  still  less  can  it  exist,  or  anything  like  it.  A  liberty 
made  up  of  penalties! — a  liberty  made  up  of  incapacities  ! — 
a  liberty  made  up  of  exclusion  and  proscription,  continued 
for  ages,  of  four-flths,  perhaps,  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  ranks 
and  fortunes !  In  what  does  such  liberty  differ  from  the 
description  of  the  most  shocking  kind  of  servitude  '.'  Put  it 
will  be  said,  ill  that  country  some  people  are  free — why,  this 
is  the  very  worst  description  of  despotism.  Partial  freedom 
h  privilege  and  prerogative,  ami  not  liberty.  Liberty,  such 
as  deserves  the  name,  is  an  honest,  equitable,  diffusive,  and 
impartial  principle.  It  is  a  great  and  enlarged  virtue,  and 
not  a  sordid,  selfish,  and  illiberal  Mce.  It  is  the  portion  of 
the  mass  of  the  citizens  ;  and  not  the  haughty  liconse  of 
soite  potent  individual,  or  *omo  predominant  faction. 


MATZE,  OR  INDIAN  CORN. 

(From  Ike  New  York  Albion.') 

We  have  great  satisfaction  in  slating  that  Mr.  B.  Escott, 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Winchester,  gave  notice  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  he  should,  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, move  that  Maize  or  Indian  corn  be  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  duty  free. 

It  would  be  affectation  in  us  not  to  express  the  gratifica- 
tion we  feel  on  reading  this  notice.  The  introduction  and 
use  of  Indian  corn  into  the  British  Isles,  has  long  been  a 
favourite  object  with  us,  and  we  have  on  various  occasions 
advocated  it  in  the  columns  of  the  Albion.  In  the  year  1842, 
we  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Ashburtou,  then  in  this  coun- 
try, on  the  subject,  and  the  let  ter  we  subsequently  published 
in  a  pnmphlet.  This  pamphlet  has  had  a  wide  and  general 
circulation,  and,  during  the  hist  year,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  conversation  in  England  among  many  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  and  politicians  of  the  country.  We  had,  also, 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Lord  Aber- 
deen, for  the  information  which  it  contained. 

But  an  innovation  of  this  kind,  upon  the  protective  laws 
of  the  kingdom  has,  and  will  meet  with  much  opposition. 
The  agricultural  protectionists,  already  sufficiently  annoyed 
w  ith  the  inroads  made  on  the  corn  tariff  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
will,  of  course,  resist  this  new  measure;  but  we  are  not  with- 
out hopes — nay,  indeed,  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
when  the  merits  of  the  ease  are  fully  known,  and  the  ques- 
tion comes  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  discussion — 
that  its  advantages  will  appear  so  palpable  as  to  disarm  hos- 
tility. It  should,  therefore,  be  the  business  of  Mr.  Escott 
and  those  gentlemen  who  view  the  plan  in  a  favourable 
light,  to  have  its  advantages  laid  before  the  public  during 
the  recess.  That  the  scheme  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
fullest  investigation,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt ;  and  if 
prejudices  can  be  conquered  to  any  reasonable  extent,  we 
nave  no  fears  for  the  result. 

That  the  people  of  England  will  voluntarily  adopt  Indian 
corn  as  an  article  of  food,  we  do  not  suppose  ;  prejudice  in- 
deed will  in  the  first  instance  be  a  considerable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  its  successful  introduction ;  but  we  look  forward 
to  times  of  scarcity  when  the  crops  have  failed,  when  breiid 
is  dear  and  money  scarce  ;  when  the  poor  in  the  manufac- 
turing towns  arc  in  a  state  of  destitution ;  when  soup  houses 
are  opened  to  feed  starving  thousands — then,  when  such  a 
disastrous  period  does  arrive,  will  the  Indian  corn  be  properly 
valued,  lu  addition  to  soup  houses,  let  mush  and  pudd'unj 
houses  be  opened,  and  the  plate  of  mush  or  slice  of  pudding 
be  given  to  the  hungry,  who  will  certainly  apply  for  it.  Let 
it  b"  borne  in  mind  that  the  maize  in  either  form  is  most 
nutritious  and  wholesome,  and  palatable  too,  when  seasoned 
with  a  little  sugar  or  molasses,  or  what  would  be  preferable 
in  England — trtuele.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  let  one 
other  fact  be  also  kept  in  view,  namely,  that  the  plate  of  mush 
or  slice  of  pudding,  with  its  concomitant  sweetening,  can,  ;'/' 
the  duty  lie  repealed,  be  prepared  at  the  cost  of  one  half- 
penny, and  be  suilieient  in  quantity  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of 
any  moderate  person.  These  facts  with  corresponding  de- 
tails were  published  in  the  pamphlet  before  adverted  to. 

But  it  is  not  as  human  food  only  that  we  would  recom- 
mend the  use  of  this  article.  It  is  well  known  to  be  admi- 
rably adapted  for  hogs  and  poultry  ;  and  for  milch  cows,  the 
meal  when  mixed  with  green  fodder,  is  pre-eminently  useful. 
If  introduced  and  used  for  these  purposes  in  England,  the 
land  which  is  now  employed  for  barley  and  oats  could  be  ap- 
propriated to  wheat,  turnips,  and  the  higher  and  the  more 
valuable  articles  of  agricultural  production.  Our  theory  in- 
deed is  simply  this  : — There  is  a  want  of  superficial  surface 
in  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  to  provide  food  for  their  in- 
creasing population,  it  is  therefore  wise  and  expedient  to  use 
what  land  there  is  for  the  better  class  of  productions,  im- 
porting from  foreign  countries  what  may  be  considered  the 
lower  and  cheaper  articles  of  food. 

The  commercial  considerations  attached  to  this  subject 
should  not  be  overlooked.  If  there  should  he  an  annual  de- 
mand for  ten  millions  of  bushels  of  maize  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  that  quantity  at  half  a  dollar  a  bushel  would 
constitute  an  article  of  export  from  the  United  States, 
amounting  to  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  returns  for  this 
would  in  all  probability,  be  made  in  British  goods  of  some 
sort,  or  in  British  capital  for  investment;  and  in  either  ease 
the  transaction  would  be  highly  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
both  countries.  The  Jersey,  the  Virginian,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvaniau,  and  Ohio  farmer  would  feel  the  effect  of  this  new 
demand  for  one  of  the  great  staple  commodities  of  the  soil ;  he 
would  feel  that  he  was  raising  a  crop  for  a  country  that  was 
able  to  pay  for  it  ;  he  would  have  assuranpe  that  his  corn 
would  not  be  cheapened  down  to  40  oents.  a  bushel,  but 
would  command  au  encouraging  and  remunerating  price. 
Such  a  consideration  would  tend  to  preserve  the  peace  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  by  showing  the  people  how  mutu- 
ally usefully  they  are  to  each  other. 


THE  FREE  CHURCH  AND  THE  CORN 
LAWS, 

Anti-Famine  Sermon. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  Lothian  and  Twecddale,  of  the  Free  Church,  held  in  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Candlish's  Church,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  the 
1  tli  iust.,  at  which  the  elite  of  the  Free  Church  ministers 
were  present  from  all  the  neighbouring  districts,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  North  Leith,  preached  a  most  eloquent 
and  impressive  sermon,  much  of  which  was  directed  against 
the  unjust  policy  of  our  rulers  in  enacting  laws  to  make  the 
food  of  the  industrious  and  honest  scarce  and  dear,  and 
their  own  luxuries  abundant  and  cheap.  He  selected  for 
the  subject  of  his  discourse  part  of  the  (ith  chap,  of  Revela- 
tions ;  and  in  particular,  the  5  th  and  6th  verses: — "Audi 
beheld,  and  lo,  a  black  horse  ;  and  he  that  sat  ou  him  had  u 
pair  of  balances  in  liis  hand.  And  I  heard  a  voice  in  the 
midst  of  the  four  beasts  say — a  measure  of  wheat  for  a 
penny,  and  three  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny  ;  and  see 
thou  hurl  not  the  oil  and  the  wine."  The  rev.  gentleman, 
towards  the  end  of  bis  discourse,  referred  to  the  destitution 
and  suffering  likely  to  be  endured  in  this  kingdom  during 
the  present  season,  as  exemplifying  the  predictions  con- 
tained iii  his  text.  He  agreed  with  the  majority  of  commen- 
tators in  regarding  "  the  blin  k  horse"  as  being  an  emblem 
of  calamity  and  mourning ;  and  "  the  balance"  iu  the  hands 
of  the  rider  as  indicating  thai  there  would  be  a  great  scar- 
city of  provisions,  and  llnit  men  would  have  their  food  dealt 
out  to  them,  md  in  natural  abundance,  but  weighed  and 
measured  with  the  minute  exactness  required  in  a  period  of 
scarcity  and  famine  "  The  measure  of  wheat,"  he  said,  was 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  daily  allowance  of  bread  to  a 
slave,  while  the  Roman  "  penny"  (or  sevenpenec  halfpenny 
(d  our  money )  was  the  usual  day's  wages  of  a  labourer.  Thus, 
during  the  period  referred  to,  the  poor  would  bv  iu  »  state  of 


great  suffering,  for  a  man  could  earn  only  bread  for  himself, 
and  none  for  the  other  members  of  his  family.  The  effect 
would  be  to  drive  many  to  the  coarse  and  less  nutritive  ar- 
ticles of  food  which  the  "  penny"  would  purchase  in  larger 
quantities.  "  Three  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny,"  iu 
place  of  one  measure  of  wheat,  would  be  their  first  step  in 
the  downward  course  ;  and  even  then  they  would  obtuin  only 
a  bare  subsistence  of  the  least  desirable  kinds  of  food,  and 
have  nothing  left  for  clothing  or  other  necessaries.  There- 
suit  would  be  a  state  of  dreadful  destitution  and  suffering  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  ;  but  then  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  were 
not  to  be  interfered  with — "  see  thou  hurt  not  the  oil  and  the 
wine."  This,  he  said,  was  a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  mat- 
ters in  our  own  day  and  country.  The  aristocracy  made  anil 
maintained  laws  in  order  to  oppress  tlie  poor  and  benefit 
themselves.  The  result — which  they  appeared  indisposed 
lo  avert — would  probably  be  a  famine  in  the  land ;  and  thus 
their  unjust  policy  and  legislation  might  perhaps  he  over- 
ruled by  Providence,  as  a  punishment  for  our  sins  as  a  na- 
tion. The  rev.  gentleman  concluded  a  most  able  discourse, 
which  was  listened  to  throughout  with  intense  interest,  by 
an  earnest  appeal  to  the  ministers  of  the  Synod,  individually 
and  collectively,  to  be  faithful  shepherds  over  the  flocks  en- 
trusted to  their  pastoral  care. — Scotsman,  Nov.  0. 


PRESENTATION  OF  -PLATE  TO  EDWARD 
HOLLINS,  ESQ. 
On  Saturday  the  8th,  a  soiree  was  given  by  the  work-people 
of  Edward  Hollins,  Esq.,  manufacturer,  at  Park  Mills,  Stock- 
port, on  the  occasion  of  their  presenting  that  gentleman 
with  a  service  of  plate,  as  a  testimony  of  the  attachment  and 
regard,  which  he  has  won  from  them  by  his  invariable  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  their  comfort,  and  for  the  advancement 
of  their  intelligence  and  happiness.  Upwards  of  eight  hundred 
persons  partook  of  au  excellent  entertainment  in  one  of 
the  upper  rooms  of  the  mill,  which  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  evergreens,  and  festooned  with  pink  and  white  drapery. 
Along  the  walls  were  hung  various  banners,  bearing  in- 
scriptions, such  as  li  The  Rights  of  Industry,"  "The  Town 
and  Trade  of  Stockport;"  and  over  the  chair  were  the  words, 
"  Thus  shall  it  be  done  unto  the  man  whom  the  people 
delighteth  to  honour."  Across  the  centre  of  the  room,  on 
two  parallel  beams,  was  erected  a  platform,  or  rather  a  gallery 
for  the  band,  decorated  with  pink  and  white  festoons,  and 
rosettes.  Such  was  the  good  spirit  and  hearty  reciprocity  of 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  all  who  hod  met  to  do  honour  to 
one — 

"  Wbose  generous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows. 
Burns  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment  glows," 
that  the  rational  festivities  of  tha(i»eveiiing  must,  with 
those  who  participated  in  them,  and  who  were  but  "  in  the 
morning  of  their  youth,"  be  looked  upon,  through  the  vista 
of  years,  as  a  sort  of  land  mark  to  guide  them  on  in  the 
path  of  well  doing.  After  the  tables  were  cleared,  Mr, 
Hurst,  one  of  the  foremen  of  the  establishment,  was  called 
to  the  chair.  Mr.  .(olinson  read  over  letters  from  Richard 
Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P.,  E.  Davenport,  Esq.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marsland,  Mr.  Hollins'  father,  and  others,  expressing  their 
regret  that  they  could  not  be  present  on  the  occasion,  owing 
to  prior  engagements.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had 
been  given,  the  Chairman  gave  "  The  people,  the  producers 
of  wealth."  Mr.  J.  Allinson,  a  power-loom  weaver,  responded 
in  an  excellent  speech  of  considerable  length,  for  which  we 
regret  we  cannot  find  space. 

The  plate  was  then  brought  into  tho  room  and  placed  ou 
the  table  before  the  chairman,  amidst  the  simultaneous  and 
honest  applause  of  the  vast  assemblage.  The  testimonial, 
valued  at  100/.,  consisted  of  an  elegant  silver  tea  and  coffee 
pot,  two  sugar-basins,  cream-jug,  and  toast-rack,  of  the 
newest  style  and  pattern,  and  a  massive  silver  salver,  ou 
which  was  engraved  the  following  inscription  : 

"  This  salver,  together  with  the  silver  tea-service,  was 
presented  to  Edward  Hollins,  Esq.,  by  the  work-people  in 
his  employ,  November  8th,  1845,  iu  testimony  of  their  gra- 
titude for  Lis  unwearied  exertions  in  the  promotion  of  their 
comfort,  intelligence,  and  general  happiness." 

The  parties  deputed  to  present  Mr.  Hollins  with  the  plate 
were  two  of  the  oldest  hands  of  the  mill,  namely,  William 
Davies,  who  had  served  43.  years,  and  Joseph  Robottiom, 
who  had  served  .'lo'  years.  The  chairman  then  gave  the 
health  of  Henry  Coppock,  Esq.,  and  the  other  guests  who 
had  given  them  their  company  t  hat  evening.  Mr.  Coppock 
returned  thank3.  The  chairman  said  that  there  was  another 
pleasing  proof  of  the  attachment  of  the  work-people  of  Park 
Mills,  not  only  to  their  respected  master,  but  to  their  ma- 
nager also.  The  gentleman  was  well  known  to  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  bleach-works — he  meant  Mr.  James  Nightin- 
gale. The  work-people  have  purchased  for  him  u  piece  of 
plate.  Mr.  Joseph  G;  m'de,  the  Vice-president,  said  he  had 
been  by  that  gentleman  deputed  to  say,  that  he  sincerely 
thanked  the  bleachers  and  finishers  for  their  kind  consider- 
ation of  him,  but  that  he  could  not  participate  that  evening 
in  the  festivities  consequent  upon  the  presentation  of  the 
testimonial  to  their  worthy  master,  Mr.  Hollins,  and  begged 
to  decline  accepting  the  mark  of  their  esteem  for  him  on  the 
present  occasion ;  at  another  time  he  should  feel  proud  to 
receive  it  from  their  bauds.  As  the  object  of  that  meeting 
was  to  do  honour  exclusively  to  their  revered  master,  Mr. 
Nightingale  had  taken  a  right  view  of  it,  and  did  not  wisli  to 
have  the  business  for  which  they  had  met,  interrupted,  by 
appropriating  any  portion  of  their  time  to  hiin.  (Hear, 
hear.  )  The  chairman  proposed  "  The  Ladies,"  which  was 
responded  to  by  Mr.  P.  Marsland.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
tables  were  removed,  and  dancing  was  kept  up  with  great 
spirit  until  a  late  hour. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  James  Nightingale. — On 
Monday  evening,  the  crofters  employed  in  connection  with, 
the  same  establishment  presented  Mr.  James  Nightingale, 
the  manager  of  the  Newbridge  Lane  Bleach  Works,  with  a 
splendid  silver  cup,  valued  at  10  guineas,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  regard  and  esteem  for  him.  The  ceremony  took  place 
at  the  Bull's  Head,  Market-place,  and  about  100  sat  down 
to  supper,    The  festivities  were  kept  up  uutil  a  late  hour. 


Corn  Laws. — We  understand  that  R.  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P., 
and  •  I.  Bright,  Esq.,  M. P.,  will  attend  a  meeting  in  Bristol 
on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  on  Friday,  the  5th  Decem- 
ber. Milner  Gibson,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  and  C has.  Villiers,  the 
hon.  M.P. ;  are  also  expected  to  be  present. — Bath  Journal, 

Anti-Corn-Law  Meetings. — Free  trade  meetings,  which 
will  be  attended  by  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  arc  to  be 
held  at  Sheffield  on  the  21th;  at  Leeds,  the  36th,  and  at 
Bradford,  the  2Stb  instant.  During  the  same  week  other 
meetings  will  also  be  held  at  Wakefield,  Baruslev,  and 
Doncastcr, 


1845.] 


THE  LEAGUE. 


Ill 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


R.  C.  S„  Grey  Friars  Gale. — A  person  qualified  for  a  borough, 
and  one  or  more  counties,  may  vote  for  each  ami  every  of  them 
at  a  general  election. 

A  Subscriber  to  the  League,  Leicester. — To  entitle  a  person  as  a 
freeholder  to  be  on  the  register,  he  must  have  in  luw  or  equity 
a  freehold  interest  of  40s.  clear.  If  the  estate  is  mortgaged  to 
the  full  extent,  or  over  its  value,  and  leaves  no  surplus,  that 
property  will  not  legally  give  a  vote  to  the  mortgagor,  but  the 
mortgagee  might  have  a  vote  if  he  was  in  possession  or  in  t  ho 
receipt  of  the  rents  and  prolits.  2d  question.— It  is  not  of  ne- 
cessity that  the  house  should  be  let  at  all  times  to  confer 
the  vote :  it  is  sufficient  if  it  is  shown  that  it  is  of  the  yearly- 
value  of  40s. 


POSTSCEIPT. 


LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  November  22,  1845 
The  country  is  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers 
impending  over  its  prospects.  The  inhabitants  of 
Manchester,  Newcastle,  Salford,  and  several  other 
towns  have  met  and  joined  in  memorials  to  the 
Government  for  the  immediate  opening  of  the  ports. 
It  is  now  certain  that  recourse  must  finally  he  had 
to  this  measure  ;  and  delay  only  serves  to  impair  its 
remedial  efficiency.  "  The  sliding  scale,"  says  the 
Morning  Herald,  "  is  efficient  to  keep  corn  out  when 
it  is  not  wanted,  and  to  let  it  in  /re fly  u  hen  it  is 
uanted;'  But  the  real  question  is,  who  are  to  he 
judges  of  the  want?  If  the  determination  of  this 
issue  be  referred  to  the  monopolists,  who  have  a 
direct  interest  in  obtaining  the  artificial  prices  of 
scarcity,  they  will  not  recognise  the  existence  of 
want  until  the  pressure  of  famine  became  so  intole- 
rable as  to  menace  the  public  safety.  The  eaters 
of  bread  would  not  import  corn  unless  when 
•wanted ;  and  in  a  natural  state  of  things  their  de- 
mands would  exactly  measure  the  deficiency,  and 
procure  the  supply.  But  the  law,  and  the  Govern- 
ment which  made  that  law,  have  arrogated  to  the 
Minister  the  power  of  determining  the  adequacy  of 
the  supply  of  the  national  food,  and  for  the  exercise 
of  this  power  he  is  morally  and  constitutionally  re- 
sponsible. The  meetings  in  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
and  elsewhere  show  that  the  danger  is  felt  to  be 
pressing;  we  trust  that  every  town  in  England  will 
similarly  express  its  opinions  on  this  perilous  crisis, 
and  thus  throw  upon  the  Government  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  consequences.  The  accounts 
from  Ireland  become  worse  every  day  j  the  Mansion- 
house  committee,  over  which  Lord  Cloncurry  pre- 
sides, has  published  resolutions,  declaring  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  potato  crop  is  already  de- 
stroyed ;  that  the  pestilence  is  daily  extending ; 
that  then  information  on  the  subject  is  positive  and 
precise,  being  derived  from  persons  of  all  political 
opinions,  and  from  clergymen  of  all  religious  deno- 
minations in  the  various  quarters  of  Ireland ;  and 
to  this  they  add  a  resolution  condemnatory  of  the 
Ministerial  policy,  which  we  subjoin  : 

"That  the  people  of  Ireland  should  particularly  arraign 
the  conduct  of  the  present  Ministry  in  shrinking  from  their 
duty  to  open  the  pons  for  the  introduction  of  provisions  by 
royal  proclamation,  whilst  they  have  had  the  inhumanity  to 
postpone  the  meeting  of  Parliament  to  next  year." 

The  ministerial  organs  deny  the  existence  of  the 
want.  Let  the  want  then  be  proclaimed  by  those 
who  feel  it.  Manchester  proclaims  that  it  is  sen- 
sible of  deficiency  ;  its  constituted  authorities,  its 
most  important  body  of  operatives,  and  the  general 
mass  of  its  inhabitants,  convened  in  public  meeting, 
declare  to  the  premier  that  the  supply  of  provisions 
is  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  population, 
and  they  set  in  array  a  body  of  evidence  which  can 
only  be  resisted  by  the  most  wilful  blindness  and 
perversity.  But  the  same  signs  of  distress  are  be- 
coming evident  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  the 
several  boards  of  guardians  in  the  metropolis  find 
that  parochial  expenses  increase,  while  the  power  of 
sustaining  them  is  diminished.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  people  to  prevent  their  rulers  from  continuing 
in  the  delusion  which  their  semi-official  organs 
labour  to  propagate.  Every  town  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  approaching  scarcity  begin  to  show 
themselves,  should  at  once  place  these  evidences  on 
record  and  lay  them  before  the  Cabinet.  The  cry 
of  distress  from  Ireland  is  swelling;  let  it  find  an 
echo  in  England,  thatjmr  rulers  may  know  it  has 
been  heard.  Let  it  bo  thoroughly  understood  that 
the  nation  requires  something  to  be  done,  and  then, 
if  nothing  is  done,  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to 
where  the  accountability  rests.  The  Government 
is  playing  a  desperate  game,  when  it  denies  that 
there  is  any  deficiency.  Its  denial  is  thus  answered 
by  the  Mansion  House  committee  ; 

"  We  we  unfortunately  able  to  proclaim  to  all  the  iuhubi 


tants  of  the  British  empire,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  all- 
seeing  Providence,  that  in  Ireland  famine  of  a  most  hideous 
description  must  ho  immediate  and  pressing,  und  that  pesti- 
lence of  the  most  frightful  kind  is  certain,  and  not  remote, 
unless  immediately  prevented. " 

Here  is  a  solemn  declaration  sot  forth  by  men  of 
different  creeds  and  parties,  supported  by  a  long 
array  of  evidence,  which  cannot  be  overborne  by 
the  heartless  speculations  of  the  Herald,  or  the  sur- 
mises of  the  Standard,  aided  though  the  guesses 
of  both  be  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Cabinet,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  town  in  the  empire  to  pronounce 
on  the  notorious  inadequacy  of  our  present  stock 
of  provisions,  and  to  warn  our  rulers  of  the  impend- 
ing results.  At  such  a  crisis  as  that  with  which  we 
are  menaced,  the  nation  must  not  be  wanting  to  it- 
self; the  example  given  by  the  great  towns  of  the 
North  is  an  indication  of  the  proper  course  to  be 
adopted;  there  is  yet  time  for  the  voice  of  warning 
and  remonstrance  to  be  heard ;  and,  if  that  voice 
be  unheeded,  the  people  will  at  least  have  delivered 
their  own  souls. 


THE  FUNDS. 


Sat. 

Nov.  15 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Red.  Ann. 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
3iperCt.  Eed.Ann. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  1800 
Cons,  for  Acct. . . . 

Exc.  Bills,  pm  

Iud.  Bds.un.1000/. 

India  Stock  

Austrian   

Belgian  Bonds  .. 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

Chilian   

Column.  ex.Venez. 

Danish   

Dutch  4  per  Cent. 
Dutch  2£  per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Portug.  conv  

Hussion  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  S  per  Ct. 
Do.  3  perCt.  ex.dv. 


964 
97* 
log 

9G| 
25 


90 
SI 


86 

60$ 

94 

30$ 

38 

58 

im 

3Si 


Mon. 
Nov.l' 


202.3 

95t 

BGV 

97J 
10  9-16 

9fiJ 
24.7 

38 
263.4 

96 
82 


60} 
944 
30? 
35" 
57.8 

298 


Tons.  I  Wed. 
Nov.l8;Nov.l9 


204.5 

95 

96 

97 
10  0-10 

96 
24.7 


90.7 
82.3 


ooS 
94 

aoj 

58 
113 
28$ 
38i 


Thur. 
Nov. 20 


205.0 
95 
96 
97 
1011-16 
96 
23.5 


95$ 


60 
94 
30J 


113 

28} 
87* 


Fri. 

Nov.21 


207 
94f 
95f-6| 
96^-7 
10  9-16 
96^ 
24.7 
42 


95} 

80 


86? 
60J 
94 
30| 

58 
111.12 

281 


943.5 
9S3.6 
88|.7| 

95L6 


9i! 
30$ 


28J.9J 
37.8 


MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Monday.  Nov.  17. — There  is  only  a  small  show  of  samples  of 
Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  this  morning.  The  sap- 
ply  of  foreign  is  large.  There  is  rather  more  disposition  evinced 
to  purchase  both  English  and  free  foreign,  and  the  former  is 
readily  taken  off  at  the  prices  of  this  day  week.  In  bonded 
there  is  little  or  nothing  doing.  The  supply  of  Barley  is  good, 
aud  fine  qualities  are  Is.  and  inferior  2s.  lower  than  last  Monday, 
Beans  about  Is.  cheaper.  In  the  value  of  White  and  Maple  Peas 
no  alteration.  A  very  large  fleet  of  vessels  laden  with  Oats  have 
arrived  within  the  last  few  days;  about  30  from  Ireland,  and  as 
many  from  the  near  Continental  (ports.  The  effect  has  been 
completely  to  stagger  the  market,  and  prices  have  declined  con- 
siderably. Oats  are  freely  offered  at  2s.  less  money  than  could 
be  obtained  lust  Monday,  but  even  at  this  reduction  purchasers 
are  not  numerous  There  is,  however,  more  demand  than  of 
late.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Perlmperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Essex,    Red  52  to  64   White  00  to  70 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    51      62  56  66 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  49     56  56 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  27 

Ditto  Ditto  Polands  New  29 

Scotch  Feed   31         Potato  30 

Limerick  27 


64 


Ditto  Fine  New  30  31  Old  Fine 

Cork  

Waterford,  Youghal,  &  Cork  Black  27 

Sligo  27 

Galway  27 

Barley  32 

Beans,  Mazagan  New  40  Old  43 

Harrow  48 

Small  50 

Peas,  White  Boilers  60 

Grey  40.. 41  Maple  42 

Flour,  Town  made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  48 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  46 

FOREIGN. 


29 


Ros 


Russian  soft. . . 

Ditto   hard  . 

Spanish   

Ditto  White. 

Australian   

Barley,  Grinding  


Stralsnnd  . 


Peas,  White   

Ditto  Boilers 


FREE. 

IN  BOND. 

Imperial  Quarter. 

60  to  68 

46 

52 

62 

44 

48 

57 

62 

43 

46 

59 

42 

45 

48 

52 

40 

42 

58 

40 

43 

59 

48 

57 

60 

69 

27 

30 

32 

29 

30 

25 

29 

30 

24 

25 

28 

29 

24 

£5 

27 

28 

23 

24 

28 

29 

24 

25 

33 

28 

30 

41 

41 

40 

41 

.  none 

34 

35 

32 

35 

Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs 
Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  tho  Port  of  London,  from 
Nov.  10  to  Nov.  15,  1845,  both  days  inclusive. 

Peas 
20  J  2 


811 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

....  3827 

6343 

1271 

1036 

Scotch  

300 

781 

Irish  

12608 

19298 

1959 

25532 

1604 

Flour,  5574  sacks  ;  3510  barrels. 
Friday,  Nov.  21. — Since  Monday  we  have  b«d  a  moderate 
supply  Of  English  Wheat,  and  i  ton'  17,500  qrs.  of  Foreign.  The 
trade  i-i  firm  at  Monday  s  prices,  with  a  free  side  for  good  (pull 
ties.  A  good  supply  of  English  Bailey  causes  areduction  of  Is. 
per  qr.  Of  Oatl  the  arrivals  this  week  ore  considerable — Ku- 
gli*h,  Irish,  Mid  Foreign  ueur  00,000  q/n..  but  we  huve  U.vi  « 


large  sale  to  day  at  the  prices  of  last  Monday.  Beans  and  Peas 
without  attention.    The  duty  on  Barley  fell  Is.  yesterday. 

H.  H.I.ci  as. 

Acconnt  of  CORN,  Sec,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  10th  of  November  to  the  11th  of  November,  both  inclusive. 


Wheat  . 
Hurley  . 
Oats  . . , 


English.    |  Irish. 
21«0  | 
3530  : 
1790        I  4960 
Flour,  2920  sacks. 


Foreign. 
5  M0 
[  1230 
|  13570 


LONDON  AVERAGES  for  tho  Week  ending  Nov.  IK,  1815. 

Qrs.        Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

Wheat    5018    03s.    3d.   |  Rvo      ....  02   38s.  7d. 

Barley    ....    5378   36s.    Id.    I  Beans    1171    43s.  2d. 

Oats       ....  18514    28s.    6d.   |  Peas    2137   50s.  Id. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas, 
s.  d.   8.  d.   B.  d.    B.   d.    s.  d.   s.  d. 

11th  Oct  57   9. .31    3. .23   4. .34    2.-43    1..44  4 

18th    „     ....58   2.. 32   0..23    5.. 34   5.. 44   5.. 43  0 

25th   59   5.. 33   0..24  11.. 34   5.. 45   5.. 44  1 

1st  Nov  60    1..34   3.  .20    2. .33    2. .45   3.  .43  10 

8th    „     ....59   7.. 35    1..25   2.  .35    7.. 45    1..44  9 
15th    „     ....58   6. .35   0..20   3. .38   2. .44    5. .45  7 
Aggregate  Average  of  the  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  58s.  lid.;  Barley, 
33s.  5d.';    Oats,  24s.  10d.;   Rye,  35s.  Od. ;  Beans,  41s.  8d.; 
Peas,  44s.  3d. 

Ditty.  Wheat,  14s.  0.1.;  Barley,  5s.  0d.;  Oats,  4s.  0d.;  Rye, 
7s.  0d.;  Beans,  Is.  Od.  ;  Peas,  Is.  6d. 

Slock  of  Corn  in  Bond,  Oct.  10,  1845. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas.  Flom 

Cwts. 

In  London,  207874  10219  4S329  ..  3403  ..  43213 
Unit.  King.  513666   58479    103130      ..       0805     1050  241095 

MEAT  MARKET. 
The  supply  was  far  from  plentiful  to  day,  and  advanced  prices 
were  obtained, although  with  much  difficulty;  the  buyers  were 
shy, and  reluctant  to  inaVe  purchases  for  Saturday. 

PER  STONE  OF  8  lbs.  PER  STONE  OF  81bs. 

Prime  Beef. .  3s  Od  to  3s  8d  |  Middl.Mutton  3s  4d  to  4s  Od 

Middling  do.   3s  Od  to  3s  2d  |  Veal,  from   ..4s  Od  to  4s  8d 

Plain,  or  infe-  Small  Pork..  5s  Od  to  5s  4d 

rior  Beef. ...  2s  Od  to  2s  6d  |  Large,  or  infe- 

Prime  Mutton  4s  Od  to  4s  4d  |  lior  Pork  . .  3s  8d  to  4s  Od 
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FRIDAY,  Nov.  14. 
BANKRUPTS 

J.  L.  BOORMAN,  Graveseud,  silversmith.  [Mr.  Matthews, 
Arthur  Street  West,  City, 

J.  SMITH,  Crescent,  Jewin  Street,  hardwareman.  [Mr. 
Smith,  Wilmington  Square. 

G.CLAYTON,  Queen  s  Place,  Holloway,  builder.  [Mr.  Wil- 
son, South  Square,  Gray's  Inn. 

D.  FROESCHLEN  and  S.  PRICE,  Dover  Street, Piccadilly, 
tailors.    [Mr.  Pike,  Old  Burlington  Street. 

W.  H.  BOND,  Bow  Lane,  Cheapside,  ale  merchant.  [Messrs. 
Mallbyand  Co.,  Old  Broad  Street  Buildings. 

T.  STANDEN,  Maidstone,  brewer.  [Messrs.  Bower  and  Son, 
Chancery  Lane. 

G.  DAVIS,  Southwark,  saddler.  [Mr.  Buchanan,  Basinghall 
Street. 

J.  IMMINS,  Princes  Road,  Notting  Hiil,  builder.  [Messrs. 
Rhodes  and  Lane,  Chancery  Lane 

L.  LANG,  Charterhouse  Square,  Jodging-housekeeper. 
[Messrs.  Dcane  and  Co.,  St.  Swithin'sLane. 

J.  NEWBURN,  Oxton,  Cheshire,  builder.  [Mr.  V.'ilkins, 
Furnivr.l's  Inn. 

R.  BENTLEY,  Liverpool,  hosier.  [Messrs.  Cornthwaite  and 
Co.,  Old  Jewry. 

H.  LEWIS,  Birkenhead,  builder.  [Messrs.  Vincent  and  Co., 
Temple. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec.  5,  J.  Young,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  tobacconist — D.  Morton, 
Lower  Thames  Street,  fishmonger — A.  Wright,  Kettering, grocer 
— W.  Ramsom,  Stowmarket,  corn  merchant — T.  Bonnie,  Liver- 
pool, com  factor — P.  Leicester,  Longsight,  Manchester,  slate 
merchant — Dec.  8,  J.  Gibbs, Ramsay,  Huntingdonshire,  grocer — ■ 
Doc.  15,  J.  Young,  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  ship  builder — Dec. 
10,  S.  Thomas,  Coruhill,  bullion  merchants — T.  Lovell,  Hen 
stridge  Marsh,  Somersetshire. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Dec.  5,  W.  Maton  and  J.  Hudson,  Fore  Street,  Cripplegate, 
leathersellers — J.  Law  and  E.  Hudson,  Ramsden  Wood,  "Lan- 
cashire, cotton  spinners — J.  Smith,  Reading,  grocer — J.  Mar* 
land,  sen.,  Todmorden,  roller  maker — R.  Starbuck,  Graresend, 
shipwright — T.  Reeve,  Hackney  Road,  victualler— C.  Jones,  Ad- 
stock,  Buckinghamshire,  salesman — C.  W.  Kesselmeyer,  Man- 
chester, merchant— R.  Lewis,  Ashford, carman— T.  C.  Smith  and 
R.  Hayes,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  hotel  keepers— C. 
G.  Webb,  Long  Lane,  Bermondsev,  woolstapler, 
SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

A.  Forrest,  Kirkgate,  Leith,  tailor. 


TUESDAY,  Nov.  18. 
BANKRUPTS. 

J.  CULTHORPE,  Brick  Hill  Lane,  Upper  Thames  Street, 
colourman.  [Messrs.  Robinson,  Queen  Street  Place,  South- 
wark Bridge  Road. 

W.  VICKEHS,  Moorgate  Street,  bill  broker.  [Mr.  Bodgers, 
King  Street,  Cheapside. 

J.  CRANE,  Stamford  Bridge,  Fnlham,  maltster.  [Mr.  Ran- 
dell,  Birchin  Lane. 

W.  A.  DARBY,  Charles  Street,  Paddington,  builder.  [Mr. 
Robinson,  Orchard  Street,  Portman  Square. 

B.  PURNELL,  Rupert  Street,  Whitechapel,  vinegar  dealer. 
[Mr.  Henderson.  Mausell  Street,  Goodman's  Fields. 

J.  LOVEGROVE,  Rotherhithe  Street, barge  builder.  [Messrs. 
Freeman  and  Co.,  Coleman  Street. 

T.  WILKINSON,  Quadrant,  ironmonger.  [Messrs.  Dod  and 
Co.,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

B.  WADE,  Strand,  tailor.  [Mr.  Lloyd,  Milk  Street,  Cheap- 
side. 

H.P.PRICE,  Holywell, Flintshire, hnendraper  [Mr.  Abbott, 
Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square. 

S.  ABBOTT,  Nether  Stowey,  Somersetshire,  linendraper. 
[Mr.  Reed, Fridav  Street, Cheapside. 

T.  BAILEY,  Bedminster,  Bristol,  builder.  [Mr.  Hassell, 
Bristol. 

T.  SIMPSON,  Stourbridge,  stable-keeper.  [Messrs.  Hunt 
and  Price,  Stourbridge. 

W.  ASHTON.  Pickering,  Yorkshire,  spirit  merchant.  [Messrs. 
Coverdnle  and  Lee,  Bedford  Row. 

C.  ROBBINS  ond  W.  S.  MARTIN,  Birmingham,  merchants. 
Messrs.  Motlermn  and  Knowles, Birmingham. 

J.  O.  HARVEY,  Newark,  grocer.  Messrs.  James  and  Son, 
Ely  Place,  Holborn. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec.  9,  T.  and  C.  Lockhart,  Cheapside,  flori=ts— D.  Low, 
Adam's  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  merchant—  J.  Wilson,  Jciniyn 
Street,  bootmaker — J.  Knowles  and  Co.,  Throgmorton  Street, 
silk  brokers — Dec.  10,  J.  Backhouse,  Liverpool  merchant — R. 
Edwards,  Abcrdovy,  draper — J.  Milne,  Liverpool,  painter — J. 
Ashbarry,  Holm  Lucy,  Herefordshire,  farmer — Dec.  11,  F.  Lo- 
raiiie,  Newcastle  upon-Tyne,  bookseller — P.  Hansen,  Neweastle- 
upon-tyne,  merchant— J.  J.  Ayton,  South  Shields,  draper — W. 
Broomhead,  Birmingham— Dec.  12,  J.  Law  and  E.  Hudson, 
Ramsden  Wood.  Lancashire,  cotton  spinners— J.  Britain,  sen., 
Birmingham,  jeweller— Dec.  16,  W.  Rutterill,  Sheffield,  grocer. 
CERTIFICATES. 

II.  Kohne,  Lawrence  ronntney  Lane,  stay  manufacturer— J. 
Thorn,  New  Brentford,  paperhanger-  .1.1,.  Tuld'eruer,  Birming- 
ham, auctioneer— C.  Hidings,  Manchester,  cotton  manufacturer 
— W.  Best,  Southampton,  printer— J.  Shorland,  Bristol,  grocer. 
SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

J.  Scott,  Annan,  coal  merchant— G.  Kinloch,  Kftir,  Kincar- 
dineshire, merchant— t.  Blue ,  liothsay,  baker, 
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Trice  One  Shilling ;  bv  post,  One  ami  sixpence- 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID.  Addressed  to 
the  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic.  Hy  R.  J.  0»™wib,M.D,,  Member  of 
the  lloval  Colh-je  of  Surgeons,  &C.  Sherwood,  2.1,  l'aternosler-row.andau 
Kooksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Arundel-street,  Strand.  


N1 


Just  published,  12mo,eloth,  price  6s  n~Tr  •  t> 

JEW  and  IMPROVED  EDITION  of  the  POPULAR 
HISTORY  of  riilKSTORAFT,  In  nil  Aces  and  Nations,  By  Wit- 
lliM  Huwitt.   Seventh  Edition,  with  lame  Additions. 

London  :  J.  Chapman,  121,  Newgate-street.  

NEW  CHRISTMAS  HOOK  liY  MR.  DICKENS. 
In  Deeemoer  will  be  published,  price  6s.,  smOU  Irto, 

THE    CRICKET    ON    THE  HEARTH. 
A   FAIRY   TALE   OF  HOME. 
By  Charles  DMM»a.  • 
TUc  Illustrations  bv  ClaiWn  stanncld.  E«!:,  H.A. :  T»anie  Maclisc,  Esq., 
R.A.;  John  Leech,  Esq.;  and  Uich  nil  Doyle.  Esq. 
Also,  by  the  same  Author,  uniform  with  lue  above,       ,  • 
A  CHRISTMAS'  CAROL,  in  Prose.   Bung  8  Ohost  Story  of  Christmas. 
Price  Five  Shillings.  „.  .„. 

THE  CHIMES,  a  Dublin  Story.  Price  l  ive  Shillings, 
London  -  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author,  by  Bradbury  and  Evans, 
90,  Fleet-street,  and  ~Whitefriars.  

'  CHEERFUL  FIRESIDE  COMPANION. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BARLETTA,  an  exceedingly 
interesting  historical  Romance,  of  the  times  of  the  Medici,  a  gem 
gathered  from  the  jewelled  minesof  Italian  Action,  and  the  best  prose  tale 
in  the  l-uigu'i'-e  is  published  in  the  new  Part  of  the  FAMILY  HERALD, 
the  most  popular,  the  most  amusing,  and  instructive  literary  miscellany 
ever  published  May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.  Price  Sixpence.  Well 
■worthy  of  perusal.  Just  the  periodical  for  passing  a  winter's  evening 
ugreeably  and  usefully.  


In  one  thick  volume  (ii7'J  pages),  12mo,  price  "s.,  bound, 

TYTLER'S  ELEMENTS  OE  HISTORY,  ANCIENT 
and  MODERN  ;  with  a  Table  of  Chronology.  A  new  Edition,  with 
considerable  Additions  to  the  Author's  Text,  numerous  Notes,  and  a  CON- 
TINUATION from  the  Revolution  in  1C88  to  the  present  Time.  Edited  by 
the  Rev  Bn\xnoN  TunNER,  M.A. 

•  •  Besides  the  Continuation,  which  extends  to  110  pages,  ana  the  Addi- 
tions to  the  Author's  Text  (inserted  within  brackets),  where  further  illus- 
tration seemed  necessary,  thirteen  new  Sections  have  been  added,  which 
include  an  outline  of  Jewish  History,  and  Other  subjects  hitherto  wholly 
omitted.  The  Dates  of  important  events  have  been  also  almost  uniformly 
Inserted  in  the  Text,  an  advantage  which  w  ill  be  fully  appreciated  by  the 
student  of  history.  All  these  additions,  together  with  the  Notes,  arc  about 
equal  in  extent  to  the  original  work. 

•■  Wc  arc  bound  to  state  that  we  could  not  easily  point  out  a  work  con- 
taining so  much  historical  information  iu  the  same  space  as  the  present 
volume."— League. 

London  :  Adam  Scott,  Charterhouse  Square. 

Just  published,  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo,  16s.,  cloth,  with  210  Figures  of  Apparatus, 

ON  the  HISTORY  and  ART  of  WARMING  and  VEN- 
TILATING  ROOMS  and  BUILDINGS  ;  with  Notices  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Personal  and  Fireside  Comfort,  and  of  the  Management  of  Fuel.  By 

WiLTER  Beiik\n,  CivU  Engineer.   

"A  short  popular  account  is  given  with  each  invention,  but  it  will  he 
sufficient,  perhaps,  to  give  a  practical  person  all  the  working  hints  he 
•would  require  to  construct  a  similar  apparatus,  or  to  improve  upon  it."— 
Preface.  _  . 

"  Since  Stuart's' Anecdotes  of  the  Steam  Engine'  there  has  been  no  such 
bit  of  delicious  mechanical  gossip  as  this  little  book  of  Mr.  Beman.  The 
interest  w-ith  which  one  reads  is  sustained  and  continuous,  and  you  devour 
a  two-volume  inventory  of  stoves,  grates,  and  ovens,  with  the  voracity  of  a 
parish  schoolboy,  and  then— ask  for  more."— Athennnim. 

"The  opinions  arc  discriminating  and  impartial,  and  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  a  sound  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject."— Artizan, 
Feb.,  1845. 

George  Bell,  18G,  Fleet  Street. 
q^O    MINISTERS  OF    THE    GOSPLL,  SUNDAY 

\  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Reverend  Sirs  and  Gentlemen,— On  Saturday,  November  1st,  I  com- 
menced publishing  in  Weekly  Penny  Numbers,  the  mod  splendid  edition 
ever  printed  of"  MATTHEW  HENRY'S  COMMENTARY,"  complete. 

Mv  object,  as  I  have  before  told  vou,  is  to  supply  able  Commentaries  to 
the  poor  man  as  wll  as  to  the  rich  ;  and  through  your  help  and  your  re- 
commendations, ten  «f  thousands  will  avail  themselves  ol  this  glorious  op- 
portunity to  possess  one.  Let  me,  therefore,  trust,  with  confidence,  in  a 
tittle  Of  vour  exertions  la  my  behalf.  NumbSl  less  benevolent  individuals 
must  be  Known  amongst  vou  who  will  gladH  pay  their  shilling  a  week  to 
circulate  amongst  the  deserving  poor  twelve  copies  of  a  valuable  Com- 

m™iat  eminent  and  learned  man,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chilmers,  D.D.,  says, 
in  a  letter  to  me  respecting  this  Commentary  and  my  general  plan,  "I 
aporove  highly  of  the  object  of  vour  publication  and  wish  it  all  success  ;" 
and  the  Hon.  'and  Rev.  Baptist  observes,  "I  heartily  wish 

your  work  success."  ^Lp'  ,  ,  . 

Ma-aziuos  of  all  denominations  have  v.nYtTrsally  come  forward  in  praise 
of  mv  scheme.  It  is  impossible  to  extract  the  opinions  expressed  by  their 
eminent  editors.  I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  quoting  the 
"Christian  Witness"  of  October,  1<"H.  When  speaking  of  the  "Domestic 
Bible,"  published  hvnic,  it  savs:  "  All  the  chief  religious  periodicals  of  the 
dav  have,  without'  exception,  concert,  or  collusion,  employed  the  most 
Kuiierl  itive  expression  that  language  supplies,  in  praise  of  tins  work.  Mr. 
\rii..ld  is  personally  unknown  to  ui,v&c.  &c;  and  again,  the  "Christian 
Examiner,''  in  October,  1KI.5.  savs  (perhaps  with  too  much  zeal  in  speaking 
mv  praise) :  "  We  regard  him  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race,  and  sure  we  are 
that  his  labours  as  .a  publisher  will  command  |lhc  admiration  of  the  vir- 
tuous and  wise."  „  , 

Reverend  Sirs,  and  Gentlemen,— I  rest  myself  entirely  on  your  sym- 
pathy to  spread  these  works.  This  penny  edition  of  Matthew  Henry's  Com- 
mentary will  contain  three  fourths  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  three- 
penny editions,  and,  moreover,  it  w  ill  be  illustrated  on  the  plan  of  the 
"  Domestic  Bible,"  with  scenes  and  customs,  and  not  with  fanciful  pictures  ; 
and  again,  it  will  be  a  renrintof  the  folio  edition,  and  not  a  "cut  and 
carved"  edition,  to  suit  the  fancies  and  whims  of  any  particular  party. 

I  remain,  Reverend  Sirs,  and  Gentlemen,  your  laithful  servant  . 

THOMAS  ARNOLD. 

P.S.— Sunday  School  Teachers,  with  their  Minister's  recommendations, 
appointed  agents  for  the  sale  of  my  publications. 

Paternoster  Row,  London,  1815. 


riMIK    CORN    AND    PROVISION    TRADES. —  The 

J.    deficiency  of  the  Harvest,  the  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop,  and  the  eon- 

Keo'uent  serious  effects  upon  commercial  and  monetary  affairs,  excite  great 
apprehension,  Under  such  circumstances,  correct  information  as  to  the 
produce  of  the  harvest,  the  extent  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the 
itate  of  the  markets,  the  stock  of  grain  on  hand,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  of  the  Highest  importance.  No  trouble 
or  expense  is  spared  to  furnish  such  information,  v.  Inch  is  brought  down  to 
the  latest  moment  of  going  to  press,  in  the  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS, 
which  has  been  for  many years  the  authority  in  the  Corn  and  Provision 
Trades  of  England  and  in  foreign  countries  Published  every  Monday  m 
time  for  post,  and  may  he  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers,  Newsmen,  Sc. 
Office,  21,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand.   Price  £1  U)s.  Id.  per  minim. 


riMIE    TENANT  FARMERS' 

1  al 


TMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  HAIR.— It  is  now  pene- 

X  rally  conceded  that  the  growth  of  hair  may  be  most  materially  im- 
proved or  impeded  by  artificial  means  lu  no  instances  are  the  effects  of 
external  applications  more  prominently  displayed  than  by  a  bare,  stinted, 
dry,  and  lank  appearance  on  the  one  band,  or  a  clustering,  wavy,  rich,  and 
glossy  luxuriance  on  the  other.  The  latter  all  important  desideratum  to 
female  grace  and  loveliness  can  only  be  confidently  ant  icipated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  carefully  compounded  preparation,  having  the  sanction  of 
rank  and  fashion  for  its  guarantee.   Such  is 

OLD  RIDGE'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 
an  nrtlcle  of  unexampled  celebrity  and  unfailing  efficacy.  Oldridge'sBalm 
ofOolumblo  prevents  the  hair  from  becoming  weak,  thin,  or  grey,  and  oc- 
casions that  beautiful  lustre  and  curl  so  highly  conducive  to  beauty  or 
grace  in  either  sex.  Price  :ls  (Id.,  (U.,  and  lis.  per  bottlo ;  no  Other  prices 
are  genuine.  Ask  for  OLDRIDGB'S  BALM. 
No.  1,  WELLINGTON-STREET,  the  second  house  from  the  Strand. 

OTRAND  CHEAP  STATIONERY  WAREHOUSE.— 

^  STATIONERY,  Travelling  Writing-desks,  Envelope  and  Dressing- 
cases,  Portfolios,  and  Blotting  books.  Inkstands,  Gold  and  Silver  Ever- 
poiatod  Pencil  cases,  Pearl  and  Ivory  Tablets,  &c.  ;  Bibles  and  Prayers,  in 
plain  and  Elegant  bindings.  Name-plate  engraved  for  2s  lid  ;  100  best  cards, 
2s  fid  ,  suporlim  letter-paper,  from  lis.  the  ream:  note  paper,  from  3s.  the 
ream  ;  with  every  article  in  stationery  of  the  best  quality  anil  lowest  prices, 
—At  LIMBIRD'S,  No.  4-13,  Strain!,  facing  Catherine-street.  Best  Envelopes, 
Is  the  100. 


ADVOCATE.— It 

abundantly  manifest  that  the  position  of  the  Agricultural  Interest  as 
a  (lass  is  undergoing  and  must  undergo  a  great  change  In  such  change 
the  relative  position  of  "LANDLORD  AND  TEN  AWT"  will  form  the 
most  important  feature,  and  the  establishment  of  a  sound  system  of 
'■  Tenants'  Rielits  '  w  ill  be  a  cardinal  point  for  "  Tenant  Fanners."  For 
fourteen  years  THE  MARK  LAN E  EXPRESS  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNAL  has  been  the  zealous  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  the 
Tenant's  lti"hts,  and  with  the  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the 
Tenantry  are  vitally  involved  in  the  question,  the  columns  of  this  journal 
■will  be  continuuously  devoted  to  its  discussion  and  elucidation.  Published 
every  Monday  in  time  for  post.  May  he  had  hy  order  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen.  Office,  21,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London.  Price  £1  10s.  4d. 
per  annum.  


BERDOE'S  WINTER  WATERPROOF  FROCKS, 
WRAPPERS,  GREAT  COATS,  and  Outside  Oarments  of  all  kinds. 
Now  completed,  for  the  present  season,  an  ex  tensive  and  first-rate  assort- 
ment, embracing  all  that  is  new,  approved,  or  superior,  in  either  material, 
style,  or  quality,  and  guaranteed  to  exclude  any  rain  whatever.  Seven 
years'  extensive  trial  of  W.  B.'s  well  known  garments  having  proved  this, 
beyond  all  contradiction.  General  price  of  lighter  kinds,  from  Ills,  to  ads. ; 
all  Slop,  or  Interior  being  strictly  excluded.  Ail  inspection  confidently  in- 
vited. Waterproof  Cloaks,  Canes,  Ac.  for  Ladies.  W.  BERDOE,  Tailor, 
Great-coat  maker,  and  Watcrproofer,  60,  Cornhill  (North  sidu).  The 
public  is  cautioned  against  being  imposed  upon  by  purchasing  either  Gar- 
ments, or  a  Composition  (professedly  waterproof),  which,  although  having 
attached  to  them  W.  B.'s  name  and  label,  have  not  been  made  hy  him. 

LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 

fj  CREAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inestimable  Crenin  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualifies  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  the  disagree- 
able smell  inseparable  from  that  article  in  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  white 
pearly  silvery  appearance, produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  on 
,hc  face,  and' emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  2s.  Oil.,  3s.  Cd.,  sc. 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Three  King-court,  Ixnnbard  street,  London. 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
approved  piineiples. 


JONES'S  £4.  4s.    SILVER    LEVER  WATCHES 

•J  warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  selling 
at  the  Manufactory,  3.18,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
oftastc.  Onrecciptof  a  Post-office  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  scut  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Read  Jones's  "Sketch  of 
Watch  Work,"  sent  free  for  a  2d.  stamp 


Books  publishing  by  B.  D.  COUSINS,  Duke  street,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
London. 

In  one  thick  octavo  volume,  cloth  boards,  5s.  fid. ;  in  Eleven  Parts,  at  Cd 
each  i  or  in  55  Penny  Numbers, 

rpiiR  MEMOIRS  OF  SERJEANT  PAUL  SWANSTON 

J  written  by  himself,  and  never  before  published  This  is  the  complete 
Lif"  of  a  Soldier  in  Portugal.  Spain,  France,  America,  Ireland,  and  Great 
Britain, from  lfoii  to  1825.  The  ('amp.  the  March,  the  Skirmish,  the  Battb 
the  Victory,  and  the  Defeat ;  the  Siege,  the  Forlorn  Hope,  the  Plunder,  the 
Riot,  the  Ravage,  Hie  Military  Heroism,  and  the  Moral  Crime  ;  the  fulness 
nfonednv.niid  the  hunger  of  another;  Liberty  and  Hope,  Captivity  and 
Despair,  were  pans  of  the  Author's  every-day  life.  Memorials  of  bis  most 
adventurous  Comrades  are  also  recorded;  with  many  new  details  of  the 
Duke,  his  Campaigns,  otliecrs,  and  Soldiers,  which  have  never  appeared  in 
am  other  work  of  the  kind 

I'OI'i:  H  KSSAY  ON  MAN,  wifli  a  COMMENTARY  by  the 
Rrv.  .1.  E  Smi hi  ,  M.A.    Price  Is.  ;  bv  post,  510  penny  stamps. 

TWELVE  REASONS  AliMNKT  TAKING  AWAY  LIFE 
ASA  PUNISHMENT.   ByHVKUCITAS.   Price  (id. ;  by  post,  lod. 

THE  MOJtAMST,  devoted  solely  to  tlio  inculcation  of 
Morality  mid  such  scientific  knowledge  as  relates  to  Moral  Improvement. 
In  one  vol.,  cloth  boards.  2k.  ;  by  post,  2s.  8d. 

THE  FARTHING  JOuHNAL,  I'm  Wonder  of  Che  World 

mid  the  F.nvy  of  surrounding  Booksellers,  In  1  vol.  8vo.,  price  2s.  cloth 
boards  or  In  06  numbers,  at  One  Farthing  each.  N.B.  This  work  Is  ste- 
reotyped ;  therefore,  If  your  bookseller  tells  you  it  is  out  of  print,  he  tells 
youan untruth.  ,  , 

DONALD  A;  or,  tho  Witches  of  Gleneniel;  n  Caledonian 
Legend  of  thrilling  Interost,  containing  BO  pages  of  small  type.  Price  Is. 
Iri^ppjBty  18  penny  stamps. 

ALP  of  MTJNSTEB:  or  the  Anabaptists.  Translated  from  the 

Oei'luan.  Being  an  Historical  Romance  of  intense  interest— of  Love,  In 
Constancy,  CivU  War,  Rapine,  Torture,  and  Wholesale  Bloodshed.  Pl'u 
9d.  ;  by  post,  Is. 

Tltii  ItOMANOK  of  tho  FOREST.  T!y  Muff.  Annf.  Rai 
ci.irrr.  In  17  penny  numbers;  or  the  Whole,  stitvuwl  iu  u  neat  volume 
i».0d.,liy  post, 2».0il. 


ROWLAND'S .  MACASSAR  OIL,  for  inducing  an 
exuberant  growth  of  hair,  and  for  imparting  a  permanent  gioss,  and 
l  tendency  to  curl,  remains  unrivalled  W'eakness,  premature  greyness, 
.■ela\ation.  and  tendency  to  fall  off,  being  entirely  prevented  by  this  "  in- 
comparable" Oil.  Being  universally  preferred,  its  consequent  great  demand 
excites  the  cupidity  of  unprincipled  Shopkeepers,  who  vend  the  most 
spurious  trash  as  "  Macassar  Oil."  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  on  Pur- 
chasers to  see  that  the  words 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL 
arc  engraved  in  two  lines  on  the  Wrapper;  and  on  the  back  of  the  Wrapper 
nearly  l.V1>  times,  containing  29.H2S  letters.  Pake  3s.  fid.,  7s.,  family  hollies 
equal  to  4  small)  lfis.  6d.,  and  double  that  size,  21s.  tier  bottle.    Sold  by  Hie 
ropt'ietors  at  20,  Ilatton-garden,  Londsn,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


rjMIE  EIDER  DOWN  QUILT  is  the  warmest,  the 

J  lightest,  and  the  most  elegant,  covering  ;  it  is  adapted  for  either  the 
bed,  the  couch,  or  the  carriage  n  il  from  its  extreme  Warmth  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  invalids.  Also  (loose  Down  Quilts  at  halt  the  price  .if 
Eider  Down.  List  of  prices  sen!  free  on  application  to  HEAL  and  SON, 
Bcddiug  Manufacturers,  100,  opjpoftta  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court  road. 


I 


VORY-HANDLED  TABLE  KNIVES,  10s.  per  dozen  ; 

ivory-handled  tabic  knives,  with  Ugh  shoulders,  10s  per  dozen,  if  to 
balance,  is  per  dozen  extra  ;  desserts,  9s ;  carvers,  3q  08  per  pair;  wliite  bone 
table  knives,  6a  per  dozen;  dessert?,  4s;  carvers,  2s  per  pair;  black  horn 
table  knives,  6s  per  dozen;  desserts,  Is;  carvers,  Us  6d ;  table  steels,  Is 
each.  Table  knives,  with  handles  of  the  celebrated  substitute  for  silver, 
ma  ie  only  by  It.  and  B.  (which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  .sterling  silver 
except  by  the  mark),  22s  5d  per  dozen;  desserts,  18s;  carvers,  per  pair, 
(Js'id.  Ail  marked  "  ltll'FON  and  BURTON,"  ana  warranted. 

HirniN  ajKllktitTiiN'-s  Stock  of  Otner.il  Furnishing  Ironmongery  is  lite- 
rally the  largest  in  the  world.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  any  lan- 
guage which  will  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  its  variety  ami  extent ; 
tliev  therefore  invite  purchasers  to  call  and  inspect  it.— Bippon  and  Bur- 
ton", 39,  Oxford-street  (corner  of  Kswman-slreutj.  Established  in  W»UV 
1820. 


M0^ 


PATENT  PORTABLE  SUSPENSION  STOVES. 

ORE  than  FOUR  THOUSAND  of  these  STOVES 

 old  during  the  last  winter.   They  have  the  most  unqualified 

recommendation  of  the  iirst  medical  practitioners  of  the  day;  becai^e, 
ile  thev  vield  a  most genial  heat,  they  prevent  any  noxious  gases  from 
mixing  with  the  atmosphere,  and  ventilate  the  apartment  they  warm. 
They  arc  manufactured  m  various  sizes,  for  chambers,  libraries,  and  con- 
servatories, from  lfis  and  upwards ,  and  arc  also  made  with  two,  three,  and 
four  pails,  for  churches,  chapels,  or  halls,  according  to  the  dimensions  of 

the  building.  ..    -  , 

GEORG  E  and  JOHN  REANE,  opening  to  the  Monument,  4G,  lung  T\  il- 
liani-sti'eet,  London-bridge. 


■WRITING  INK. 

"\TT"HITAKERTS   FRENCH    JET   WRITING  INK. 

V  V  This  splendid  freely-flowing  Ink  is  adapted  for  cithersteel  or  quill- 
pens,  and  will  he  found  the  most  desirable  for  Records,  and  Office use,  retime 
and  climate  will  never  efface  its  brilliancy.  Sold  by  the  Proprietor, <»9,  Hat- 
garden,  London,  and  all  respectable  booksellers,  stationers, and  druggists. 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD.  — 
As  real  goodness  is  not  helped  by  praise,  nor  injured  by  reproachi  BO 
the  BLACK  TEA,  at  Is.  Gd.  per  pound,  sold  by  DAKIN  and  COMPANY, 
owe*  its  popularity  solely  to  its  intrinsic  excellence. 

Orders  from  the  country  forwarded  cmiiuaoe  treb. 

FREEHOLDERS'  BUILDING  SOCIETY, 
Manchester.  Shares,  £10.   Subscription,  10s.  per  Month. 


BETTS  S  PATENT  BRANDY,  certified  by  the  Faculty 
of  England  to  be  the  purest  spirit,  and  guaranteed  hy  the  Patent 
Metallic  Capsules,  embossed  "  Bctts's  Patent  Brandy,  7,  Smithfield-bars," 
is  sold  at  3s.  Gd.,  bottle  included,  by  the  most  respectable  dealers,  lists  nf 
whom  may  be  obtained  at  the  Distillery,  where  quantities  of  not  lessthan 
two  gallons,  in  bulk  or  bottles,  arc  supplied.   Address,  7,  Smithiicld-bars. 


John  Brooks,  Esq. .President. 
Alderman  William  Harvey. 
Alderman  Charles  J.  S.  Walker. 


Alderman  Elkanah  Armitagc. 
"VY".  Rawson.Esq. 
"VV.  Evans.  Esq. 


CAUTION. — All  persons  advertising  Succedaneum  for  stopping  decayed 
teeth,  fraudulently  attempt  to  imitate  Mr.  Clarke's  original  Succedaneum  ; 
and  if  anv  Succ'  daiieum  than  Mr.  Clarke  s  he  purchased,  it  will  be  disco- 
vered useless.  Mr.  Clarke  can  sav,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  that 
he  has  sold  :kx>o  bottles  of  Succedaneum  within  1(5  months  ;  and  2800  indivi- 
duals have  been  able  to  use  it  successfully  ;  and  most  of  the  other  pur- 
chasers have  been  to  Mr.  Clarke,  at  his  residence,  Gl,  Lower  Grosvennr- 
Btreet.  Loudon,  to  hare  their  te;th  stopped,  without  any  further  charge 
than  the  original  cost  of  the  Buceedam  uin,  price  *;s.  Sold  wholesale  to  all 
the  chemists  in  town  and  country  ;  and  none  genuine  unless  had  through 
Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons,  wholesale  Medicine  "Warehouse,  S)3,  Eamngdoii- 
street ;  Edwards  and  Son,  67,  St.  Paul's  Church  yard  ;  Hannay  and  Co.,  03. 
Oxford-street;  Colleclc  mid  Mosely,  189,  Upper  Thames  street,  London ;  and 
other  respectable  wholesale  Medicine  Warehouses  ;  or  Mr.  Clarke  can  send 
it  hy  post  to  any  part  of  th»  .United  Kingdom,  on  receiving  a  Post-otUcc 
Order.   

T?OR  STOPPING  DECAYED  TEETH,  however  lor^e 

J_     the  cavity.— Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager,  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  W e'.liiig- 
ton,  and  the  principal  Nobility 
slopping  decayed  teeth,  is  far  si 

is  placed  in  the  tootl  — ' 


.in  Charles  J.  S.  Walker.         |       AV.  Evans,  Esq. 
Bankers— Messrs.  Cunlitl'e, Brooks,  anil  Co.,  Market-street. 
Solicitor — Mr.  John  Hewitt,  47,  King-street. 
SrcRET\nv — Mr.  William  Jackson  Keighley, 9, Princess-street,  Manchester. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  assist  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  to'obtnin  Freehold  Dwelling-houses  of  their  own,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  create  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  latter,  and  to  induce  habits 
of  economy  in  all  who  have  a  surplus  of  income  beyond  providing  for  their 
current  requirements. 

223.1  Shares  have  now  been  taken  up.  It  is  evident  this  Society  will  be 
very  large,  so  as  not  only  to  afford  a  good  profit  to  those  who  have  savings 
to  invest,  but  to  supply  ample  funds  to  such  as  wish  to  borrow  money. 
From  the  present  amount  of  shares  the  Trustees  will  have  to  receive  £1117 
every  Calendar  month,  which  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
has  to  be  lent  out  to  members  of  the  Society  on  real  or  leasehold  security, 
so  that  not  only  may  small  Shareholders  he  at  once  accommodated,  but 
those  whose  circumstances  render  it  desirable  may  take  up  £2000  or  £c000 
at  once.  . 

Bv  another  adjournment  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  to  the  3rd  of 
December,  1W5,  other  members  have  an  opportunity  Of  entering  by  paying 
the  first  month's  subscription  only—namely,  It's,  on  each  Share. 
A  Sale  of  Shares  will  take  place  on  the  said  :fd  of  December,  1RI5- 
rcrsuns  wishing  to  take  up  Shares  will  do  well  to  make  early  application, 
as.  in  the  event  of  adjournments  being  discontinued,  the  back  subscriptions 
will  be  required. 

One  peculiar  feature  in  this  undertaking  is  thg  facility  afforded  to  Build- 
ing Members  to  obtain  the  County  Franchise  in  the  first  year;  as,  on  all 
purchased  Shares  for  building  with,  the  monthly  subscription  may  he  re- 
duced to  2s.  Cd.  ;  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  rent  beyond  the  encumbrance  on 
mortgage-sufficient  to  give  a  qualification. 

Applications  for  Shares  maybe  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  "W.  J.  K<  igh- 
ley,  y.  Princess-street ;  Mr.  John  Hewitt,  Solicitor,  47,  King-street;  Mr. W. 
Buxton, Oldham  St.;  Mr.  A.  Burgess,  printer, Victoria  Arches;  and  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  K,  More  ton- street,  Strange  ways,  Manchester;  where  Rules,  price  Gd. 
and  Prospectuses  may  be  had. 

GENTLEMEN'S  "WINTER.  DRESS- 

TUTRCII  and  LUCAS,  Tailors,  62,  King  William  Street, 

_I)  London  Bridge,  opposite  the  Statue  of  William  IV.  Waterproof 
Over  Coats,  of  the  newest  designs  and  best  materials,  kept  ready,  and  made 
to  order  in  the  most  approved  style,  at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  Cash. 
The  workmanship  of  every  garment  may  be  relied  on  being  well  and  ele- 
ganth  finished,  the  wholc'hcing  made  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence if  the  Proprietors,  who,  being  Tailors,  are  able  to  answer  for  its  supe- 
riority over  the  slopwork  generally  sold,  and  which  is  entirely  excluded 
from  this  Establishment. 

"."  An  extensive  and  fashionable  assortment  of  Dress  and  GrcatCoats, 
Summer  Over  Coats,  Cloaks,  Waistcoats,  and  Trousers,  kept  ready  made. 

52,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge. 

TT  K.  H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  by  gracious  per- 

JLjL*  mission  of  her  Majesty,  from  a  picture  by  Winterhalter,  at  Windsor 
Castle.  The  House  of  Brunswick  at  one  view  George  I.,  Gcorcc  IL, 
George  III.,  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  Queen  Charlotte,  Queen  Caroline, 
Princess  Charlotte  Coburg,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Cam- 
bridge Ac.  The  Robes  of  George  IV.  restored.  The  British  Orders  of  the 
Garter,  Bath, Thistle,  and  St  Patrick.  The  National  Group.  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Bishop  of  Exeter.  "This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  mctro< 
pulis  "---Thg  Times.  Open  from  Eleven  to  Ten.  Admittance,  Is. ;  Napo- 
leon's Room,  Od.   Madame  TUSSAUD  and  SONS,  Bazaar,  Baker-street. 


CLARKE'S  SUCCEDANEUM,  for 
__.  to  anything  ever  used  before,  us  it 
ut  any  pressure  or  pain,  becomes  as  hard  as  the 
application,  and  remains  firm  in  the  tooth  for 
iX traction  unnecessary,  but  also  making  them 
i.    All  persons  can  use  Mr.  CLARKE'S  SUCCE- 
i  ease,  ns  full  directions  are  enclosed.   Price  6s., 
iledicme-vcndom  in  town  and  country  ;  and  can 
iltg  a  post-office  order.    Prepared  only  by  Mr. 
Oiaiikk,  Surgeon  Dentist ,  01 ,  Grosvenor  stiTet .  Bond  street,  removed  from 
Hurley  street,  Cavendish-square.    LOSS  OE  TEETH.— Mr.  Cl- 

...111    #,.  Hiirnla    rl,.     I,,       ,   I  i, 
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OTANIC  WATER  and  BEAR'S  GREASE. — Whea 


the  liair  is  becoming  thin  and  falling  off,  the  only  effectual  remedy, 
besides  shaving  the  head,  Is  the  use  of  the  two  above  named  articles,  applied 
alternately— the  botanic  water  to  cleanse  the  roots  from  scurf.and  as  a  sti- 
mulant, and  the  bear's  grease  as  a  nourisher.  If  any  further  evidence  was 
required  of  the  virtues  of  bear's  grease  for  renovating  and  preserving  tlr 
hair,  Mr.  Catlin's  account  of  the  quantity  used,  and  the  length  of  hair  ob- 
tained hy  some  of  the  North  American  Indians,  would  be  a  mifficicn' 
answer.— ROSS  and  SONS,  110  and  120,  BilhOpSgaW-Strcct,  who  first  in- 
troduce 1  the  nee  of  bear's  grease  in  this  country,  and  who  fat  and  kill  th* 
animals,  recommend  the  public  to  purchase  none  other  but  with  their  nam* 
and  address  printed  on  the  pot,  or  the  chances  are  thev  are  obtaining 
spurious  article.  All  vegetable  oils  applied  to  the  hair  arc  worse  tl 
useless- 

5 DRYER'S  WASHING  MACHINES  will  wash  from  1 
_   to  00  Men's  Shirts  in  80  minutes,  without  powders, or  the  possibility 
any  other  injury  or  wear,  much  better  than  can  be  done  bv  hand-washing 
For  prospectuses,  &c,  apply  to  the  Manufactory,  1,  Brown  s-laue,  Spital-sq 


Het  upon 
such  unt- 
ied by  Sir 

James  Clark,  Bart.,  M.D.,  and  Dr.  Loeoek,  Physicians  to  Her  Majesty,  and 
numerous  Other  Membem  of  the  Medical  Profession,  as  being  the 
geniiniH  Msiem  of  supplying  artificial  teeth  hitherto  invented.  They  are 
SO  contrived  an  to  adapt  theinselven  over  the  QtOSt  lender  guma,  or  remain- 
ing HtumpB,  without  cuuHing  tho  Itnht  paiu,  reudertng  fine  operation  »>f 
extraction  quite  unnocensiiry  ;  and  lu  order  that  his  syntum  may  be  wlthir 
tho  reach  of  tho  most  economical,  he  will  continue  the  sam«  mount* 
-barges-  Mr.  CLvititE,  Burgeon- Dentist,  No.  «1,  OjoYwaoK-KtrOtt,  *ojtd 
Bh  e«t>  Loudon,  At  h«w#  fitvia  «sVr  «s  tiU  &«r, 


rp  HE     CATTLE     SHOW    OF  1810 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  folksrcpair 
To  the  fam'd  cattle  show  in  Portman-squarc; 
Thousands  of  visitors  pronounce  the  sight 
"Well  calculated  to  afford  delight, 
And  hence  it  is  that  visitors  are  willing 
To  go  to  Baker-street  and  pay  their  shilling. 
But  tbcre's  a  sight  that  can  outrival. far, 
The  Exhibition  at  the  Horse  Bazaar:— 
MOSES  and  SON'S  display  of"  prize  attire," 
Is  something  which  you'll  every  one  admire. 
Their  prize  "  OX"-onian  Coats  we'd  have  you  know 
Present  to  visitors  a  splendid  "  show  ;"' 
And  let  the  reader  note,  that  we  are  willing 
To  let  them  see  this  show  without  a  shilling. 
Vou  need  not  try  this  dress,  unless  you  like, 
Nor  need  you  buy,  unless  a  bargain  strike  ; 
Though  when  you  once  have  seen,  there's  little  fear 
But  what  vou  will  he  glad  to  purchase  here. 
MOSES  and  SON'S  Establishment  is  full 
Of  most  superior  specimens  of  "  wool." 
Then  haste,  as  Christmas  time  is  not  remote, 
And  come  and  buy  a  prize  "  OX"-onian  coat, 
And  when  you  find  how  low  a  price  is  paid, 
You'll  not  look  "  SHEEP"-ish  when  the  bargain's  made. 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 

READ'S  MADE.  £  S. 

Beaver  Taglionis         -  *  .  .  .  -  0  7 

Chesterfields  or  Codringtons      .  .  .   0  10  « j 

D'Orsay  s,  Athol's,  Pembroke,  andevcry  description  of  winter  coats  I   ft  0 

Bov's  winter  coats  in  eveiT  Style  .  .      from   0   8  6 

.  o  4  al 

.  0  10  6 
.10  0. 
.15  0 
.010 
.020 
.  0  IK  Q 
.090 
1  • 


"Winter  trousers,  lined 

Doeskin  ..«•«. 
Dress  Coats,  edged  ^ 
Frock  ditto  ...,««''• 
Roll  collar  Vests  ..... 
Double-breasted  ditto  ..... 
Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  •  .  • 

Boy's  winter  Trousers  .... 
Boy's  winter  Vests  ..... 

M ADR  TO  MTASFRB. 

"Winter  Coats  in  every  style  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed 
Milled  C^oth  Great  Coats,"  velvet  collar  and  cuffs 
Tweed  Wrappers  >  5  • 

Ditto  Trousers  J 
"Winter  Trousers,  in  all  the  new  patterns 
Doeskin  Trousers 


0  H 
0  12 


<)  10 

Best,  or  Dress  Trousers  .  ■  •  .   1  C 

Dress  Coats     .  .  .  .  .  .  *  1  :? 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  •  -  .  2  lft 

Frock  Coats     .  .  .  .  .  .  -  1  1J 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  •  •  .33 

Cashmere  Vests  .  •  •  •  •  0  6 

Satin,  plain  or  fancy    .  .  .  ■  «  .0  12 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits    .  .  .  .  .   1  C 

Boy's  Great  Coats         .  ■  ■  •  .  0U  6 

IMPORTANT  ANNOI TN CEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "The  Leviathan  of  Trade,"  with  full  directions  for 
self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  five  miuutcs'  notice,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  .  .     from  1  lfi 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers      .  .  .     from  0  1«  0 

Important.  Any  article 'purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  approved  of,  ex* 
changed,  or  the  money  returned. 

Onsi:nvK.  E.MOSES  and  SON,  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollon- 
draperi,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  154,  Minories,  and  8C,  Aid- 
gate,  Citv,  opposite  the  Church.  ' 

Caution.  E.  Mosfs  and  Son  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  nga.nsl 
imposition,  haviny  learned  that  the  uutradesmanlike  falsehood  of  being 
connected  with  them,  or  it's  the  samexoneern,  has  been  resorted  to  in 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
wltll  n-iy  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  London;  and  those  who  do  del 
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rrlntcd  at  the  Whltefriars  Prlntin 
einct  of  Whltefriars,  In  the  City  of  1/c 
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sex,  and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairllehl-nhi 
irish  of  Manchester,  in  the  county 


place, 
Lanes 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 

All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  tlie  League  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  iceekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  montlis  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  halfa-crown,  and  under  £1,  tosll  have 
lorwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  T he  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  he  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  o/.The  League,  Newall's- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  o 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
guested  to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

Tlie  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  tlieir 
copies  o/'Tiie  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers )  as  may  be  either  Iwstile  or 
indifferent  to  lite  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  tlie  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 

OBSERVE ! 

Samples  of  good  Wheat  were  sold  in  Mark 
Lane  on  Friday  at  74s.  per  quarter. 

The  duty  on  Foreign  Wheat  is  14s.  per  qr. 

The  national  expenditure  for  bread  is  NOW 
at  the  rate  of  20  millions  a-year,  or  FOUR 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND  pounds  weekly 
MORE  than  during  the  whole  of  last  winter 
and  spiring. 


THE  COUNTIES  ! 
QUALIFY!  QUALIFY !  QUALIFY! 
Could  we  hope  that  the  mere  repetition  of  these 
words  were  of  force  to  convey  to  our  readers'  minds 
and  hearts  the  whole  of  what  we  mean  by  them, 
we  might  be  well  contented  to  write  nothing  else 
from  now  to  the  30th  of  next  January.  There  is 
nothing  else  we  can  write  of  half  the  importance. 
All  our  other  labours  are  just  now  insignificant 
compared  with  those  which  have  for  then  object  to 

win  COUNTIES. 

Meetings  for  memorialising  the  Government,  or 
petitioning  the  Queen  to  open  the  ports,  are  good. 
We  cannot  have  too  many  of  them.  Everywhere 
they  ought  to  be  held.  We  rejoice  to  see  that 
everywhere  they  are  held.  Yet  the  very  fact  that 
public  meetings  are  necessary,  indicates  a  deep- 
seated  evil  which  no  conceivable  amount  of  public 
meetings  can  correct.  With  a  representative 
government,  we  ought  to  have  no  occasion  to  agitate 
and  hold  public  meetings  for  redress  of  grievances. 
Constitutionally,  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  true 
public  meeting.  If  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  as  settled  in  1832,  were  realised  in 
fact;  if  the  government  of  the  country  were  really 
where  the  constitution  of  the  country  means  to 
place  it— in  the  hands  of  the  industrious  classes ; — 
there  would  be  no  need  of  all  this  begging  and 
praying,  by  meeting,  memorial,  and  petition.  We 
should  have  a  self-acting  polity— needing  popular 
intervention  only  once  in  seven  years.  Adminis- 
tration and  legislation  would  be  as  promptly  and 
as  exactly  responsive  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  people,  as  they  arc  now  to  the  behests  of  the 
landed  oligarchy. 

All  this  meeting  and  memorialising  is  good, 
under  the  circumstances — because,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  necessary.  But  tho  necessity  is 
one  of  which  we,  the  people  of  England,  ought  to 
he  ashamed— and  the  circumstances  which  create 


it  are  circumstances  which  we  must  forthwith  put 
an  end  to.  Our  agitation  for  open  ports  and  Free 
Trade  is,  at  the  best,  but  a  lame  and  clumsy  sub- 
stitute for  franchises  that  wotdd  supersede  all  need 
of  agitation — franchises  which  the  law  and  consti- 
stution  of  our  country  actually  put  within  our  reach 
on  the  easiest  aud  cheapest  of  terms,  but  which  we 


We  agitate,  because,  as  matters  stand,  we  really 
can  do  nothing  else ;  because  we  hare  let  the  power 
which  "makes  and  unmakes"  Parliaments  and 
Cabinets  pass  into  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy ; 
because  we  live  under  a  representative  government, 
in  which,  through  our  own  default,  we  are  not  re- 
presented— under  a  government  which  has  just 
enough  of  popular  representation  to  blunt  the  edge 
of  individual  and  personal  ministerial  responsibility, 
but  not  enough  to  afford  any  effective  popular  con- 
trol over  ministerial  acts.  The  dukes  and  squires, 
the  Riehinonds,  Buckinghams  and  Tyrrells — they 
are  represented,  for  they  have  the  votes ;  they  pull 
the  wires;  they  have  the  power  wliich  "makes 
and  unmakes"  ministries.  Ministries,  of  course,  do 
their  bidding.  Res2>onsibility  waits  on  power.  To 
them,  and  not  to  us,  does  the  minister  feel  himself 
answerable — for  to  them,  and  not  to  us,  does  he 
own  it  that  he  is  minister.  If  public  meetings 
cannot  mend  this,  the  people  might  almost  as  well 
stay  at  home,  and  await  with  what  patience  they 
may  the  tedious  process  of  ducal  and  squirearehical 
conversion ; — it  is  because  the  public  meetings  of 
the  past  fortnight  have  given  the  most  unmistake- 
able  and  decisive  signs  that  this  state  of  tilings 
shall  and  will  be  altered  and  reversed,  that  we  look 
witli  satisfaction  and  delight  on  the  recent  demon- 
strations of  national  opinion.  Alter  all,  the  essence 
and  heart  of  the  present  movement  for  open  ports 
is  the  county  qualification  movement,  which  is 
very  generally  identified  with  it. 

We  cannot  repeat  too  often,  or  too  earnestly,  that 
the  power  which  alone  can  repeal  the  Corn  Law,  is 
voting  power.  It  is  not  "  opinion"  that  will  do  it 
— but  qualified  and  registered,  opinion.  The  only 
meetings  the  monopolists  or  tho  ministry  care  for 
are  meetings  of  electors — or  meetings  which  tend  to 
aud  practically  result  in,  the  making  those  electors 
who  before  were  non-electors.  It  is  on  votes — 
especially  county  votes — that  monopoly  stands  :  it 
is  by  votes,  especially  county  votes,  that  monopoly 
must  fall.  Notliing  else  will  do.  We  must  not 
look  to  any  miraculous  or  ^Hrtsi-miracidous  inter- 
vention to  deliver  us,  even  though  "  the  stars  hi 
then  courses  do  fight  against  Sisera;" — Sisera's 
destruction  was  not  consummated  by  the  stars. 
We  must  not  trust  to  accident  to  help  us — though 
accident,  or  an  agency  as  distinct  from  our  efforts 
and  almost  as  inscrutablo  to  our  perceptions  as 
what  we  call  accident,  has  helped  most  wonderfully 
to  bring  our  question  to  an  early  crisis.  We  must 
not  look  to  any  relenting  of  landlordism,  under  the 
pressure  of  national  distress.  How  far  national 
distress  will  go  to  move  landlordism  to  justice  and 
humanity,  or  sway  the  policy  of  the  ministers  who 
live  on  landlordism's  suffrages,  and  do  its  work, 
the  experience  of  former  years  has  very  sufficiently 
taught  all  men  with  memories.  Potato  panic  will 
do  little  for  us,  even  though  it  should  open  the 
ports.  The  ports  have  been  open  before,  under 
the  pressure  of  temporary  casualties — oj>eu  and 
shut  again.  The  ports  were  open  in  1820,  and 
1828  witnessed  the  enactment  of  the  sliding-scale. 
We  have  nothing  to  trust  to  but  votes.  Votes  have 
done  the  miscliief — votes  maintain  it— votes  must 
undo  it.  "Demonstrations"  are  nothing,  if  they  do 
not  demonstrate  the  result  of  the  next  general 
election.  We  must  make  our  show  in  the  regis- 
tration courts,  where  alone  shows  arc  realities.  We 
must  arm  ourselves  with  the  franchise,  that  only 


sufficient  and  all-suffioient  weapon  of  offence  and 
defence,  which  is  breast-plate  and  buckler,  sword 
and  spear,  all  in  one. 

In  this  great  work  of  winning  counties,  let  no 
county  be  set  down  as  altogether  hopeless ;  let  no 
Free  Traderneglect  taking  out  his  title  to  a  vote  for 
his  county,  merely  because  he  can  see  no  reasonable 


have  liitherto  supinely  neglected  to  make  our  own^  ^likelihood  of  a  Free  Trade  majority  in  that  county. 


The  likelihood  may  exist  without  his  seeing  it.  In 
many  and  many  a  county  of  England,  there  are 
allies  ready  waiting  for  us,  who  will  gladly  accept 
onr  aid  in  the  work  of  self-emancipation  from  the 
insolent  oligarchical  tyranny  that  treats  English 
counties  as  if  they  were  pocket  boroughs.  County 
electors — the  present  race  of  county  electors  are 
fast  coming  to  a  point  at  which  they  wdl  "  resolve 
that  they  wont  stand  it  any  longer."  The  present 
state  of  things  in  the  counties  cannot  last;  such 
elections  as  that  which  took  place  the  other  day  in 
South  Warwickshire,  when  a  lordling,  on  his  travels 
(we  forget  the  lad's  name),  was  made  a  legislator 
without  knowing  it,  and  the  representation  of  a 
great  county  was  quietly  disposed  of  by  private  con- 
tract;— such  daring  exhibitions  of  landlord  domi- 
nation, of  which  Hertfordshire  is  about  giving  us 
another  specimen  in  the  mock  election  of  somebody 
that  nobody  ever  heard  of  before,  must  by  and  by 
become  utterly  intolerable  to  English  farmers  and 
freeholders.  This  thing  will  come  to  an  end ;  the 
signs  have  latterly  multiplied  on  us  that  the  end  is 
not  far.  There  will  be — there  already  is — a  reaction 
towards  self-respect  and  electoral  independence. 
Be  it  ours  to  accelerate  and  give  effect  to  such  re- 
actions. Even  an  inconsiderable  Free  Trade 
minority  may  prove  the  nucleus  of  a  sturdy  inde- 
pendent majority. c<J^et  no  effort  be  neglected,  for 
assuredly  none  will  bo  lost. 

Again  and  again  we  entreat  our  friends  every- 
where to  accept  the  county  franchise  on  those 
simple,  cheap,  and  easy  terms  on  which  it  is  offered 
by  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  country.  Let 
every  man  qualify  who  can,  and  for  as  many 
counties  as  he  can.  Let  none  consent  to  exclude 
himself  from  the  pale  of  a  constitution  which  be^ 
stows  so  liberally  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  the 
powers  of  sovereignty.  The  monopolist  journals, 
we  observe,  have  been  talking  of  the  "  vast  expen- 
diture "  that  will  be  necessary  to  win  a  score  or  two 
of  counties.  Nothing  can  be  more  nonsensical. 
It  is  not  "  expenditure"  at  all  that  we  urge.  It  is 
investment — that  particular  mode  of  investment  to 
which  the  law  of  the  land  aimexes  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  empire.  The  man  who  buys  a 
qualification  no  more  parts  with  his  money  than  if 
he  deposited  it  in  the  Saving's  Bank.  He  can  get 
it  again  when  he  will,  and  he  has  a  fair  interest  for 
it  in  the  mean  while.  The  vote  costs  him  nothing. 
It  is  the  land  that  he  buys  ;  aud  the  land  is  worth 
the  money,  without  the  vote.  The  vote  is  given 
him  into  tho  bargain.  The  constitution  throws  it 
in  gratis. 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL,  THE  LEAGUE, 

AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

"  We  are  not  yet  so  badly  oft' in  England  but  that  we  may 
find  somebody  willing  aud  able  to  do  tbe  will  of  tbe  country 
whenever  it  is  unmistakeably  expressed." — Mr.  Cobden's 
Speech  at  Birmingham,  13/ft  November. 

The  past  week  will  ever  be  a  memorable  one  in 
the  history  of  our  struggle.  It  completes  the  seventh 
year  of  the  League's  history,  and  it  has  been  signa- 
lised by  an  accession  of  strength  to  our  cause, 
which  brings  us  witlun  sight  of  the  termina- 
tion of  our  labours.  The  powerful  leader  of  a 
great  party  in  the  state,  has  finally  cast  in  his  lot 
with  "  us,  the  Queen's  subjects,"  in  our  efforts  for 
the  emancipation  of  industry  and  commerce;  and 
the  best  beloved  and  most  popular  of  tho  aristocra- 
tic section  of  our  statesmen  has  publicly  tendered  a 
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yet  more  formal  and  explicit  adhesion  to  our  orga- 
nisation. Lord  John  Russell  deems  it  "  no  longer 

WORTH  WHILE  TO  CONTEND  FOR  A  FIXED  DUTY," — is 
"  CONVINCED  THAT  WE  OUGHT  TO  ABSTAIN  FROM  ALL 
INTERFERENCE    WITH    THE   SUPPLY   OF  FOOD,"  and 

calls  on  the  country  for  an  "  unequivocal  expres- 
sion of  the  public  voice"  against  monopoly,  in 
every  shape  and  form.  And  Loud  Morpeth  casts 
off  "  all  further  doubt  or  reserve,"  and  enrolls  him- 
self a  member  of  the  League,  with  the  view  "  to  re- 
cord in  the  most  emphatic  way  he  can,  his  conviction 

THAT   THE   TIME   IS    COME    FOR    A    FINAL  REPEAL 

of  the  Corn  Laws."  Lord  John  Russsell  now 
gives  compromise  and  fixed  duty  to  the  winds,  and 
goes  for  entire  and  untramellcd  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial liberty. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  admiration  of 
the  moral  courage  and  manliness  with  which,  in  bis 
Letter  to  the  Electors  of  the  City  of  London,  Lord 
John  Russell  acknowledges  former  errors  of  judg- 
ment, and  avows  the  change  which  "  observation  and 
experience"  have  effected  in  his  opinions.  His 
Lordship  says : — 

"  /  con/ess  that  on  the  general  subject  my  views 
have  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  undergone  a.  great 
alteration.  I  used  to  he  of  opinion  that  corn  was 
an  exception  to  the  general  rules  of  political  economy  ; 
but  observation  and  experience  have  con- 
vinced ME  THAT  WE  OUGHT  TO  ABSTAIN  FROM  ALL 
INTERFERENCE  WITH  THE  SUPPLY  OF  FOOD.  Nei- 
ther a  Government  nor  a  legislature  am  ever  regulate 
the  corn  market  with  the  beneficial  effects  which  the 

ENTIRE    FREEDOM    OF    SALE    AND    PURCHASE  ARE 
SURE  OF  THEMSELVES  TO  PRODUCE." 

Avery  simple  confession  to  make,  certainly.  Yet 
how  rarely,  in  great  Parliamentary  leaders,  is  this 
sort  of  simplicity  to  be  met  with !  Public  men 
will  bo  infallible — and  they  call  that  "  consistency." 
They  dread,  above  all  things,  being  thought  wiser 
after  twenty  years'  observation  and  experience, 
than  they  were  before.  They  will  keep  up  a  make- 
believe  of  never  learning  anything  new.  They  arc 
haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  their  past  selves.  Their 
wisdom  shrinks  from  being  confronted  with  their 
ignorance.  Their  experience  dreads  comparison 
with  their  inexperience.  They  tremble  at  the  men- 
tion of  Hansard.  They  twist  and  torture  Hansard, 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  to  prevail  on  that  witness  to 
attest  their  possession  of  a  virtue  which  is  not  a 
virtue,  and  which  they  do  not  possess.  They  forget 
t?iat  the  true  "  consistency" — the  only  consistency 
worth  an  earnest  man's  thought — is  a  quality  of 
character,  rather  than  of  opinion.  It  is  not  the 
identity  of  tliis  year's  opinions  with  the  opinions  of  a 
dozen  years  ago,  but  the  moral  accordance  of  action 
and  utterance  with  inward  conviction.  It  is  stead- 
fastness of  principle,  force  of  purpose,  fidelity  to 
high  and  noble  aims.  There  is  no  more  manlike 
and  statesmanlike  consistency  than  consistency  in 
progress. 

The  straightforward  candour  with  which  Lord 
John  Russell  confesses  and  retracts  the  mistakes  of 
former  periods  of  bis  political  life,  will  at  once 
commend  itself  to  the  admiration  of  Englishmen. 
It  is  plain  dealing,  and  Englishmen  really  do  like 
plain  dealing  in  pubbc  men — especially  just  now. 
His  Lordship  is  quite  safe  in  not  caring  for  Han- 
sard. We  have  all  had  too  much  of  Hansard. 
The  Hansard  argument  will  never  be  used  against 
him — he  has  disposed  of  it  by  anticipation.  "J 
thought  so-and-so  once,  but  I  was  mistaken,  and  I 
think  so-and-so  now, "  is  a  short  answer  to  whole 
piles  of  Jfansardisnis.  It  is  a  safe  prophecy,  that 
Lord  John  Russell  will  never  bear  a  word  about 
Hansard. 

As  we  have  never  hesitated  to  resist  Lord  John 
Russell,  when  called  on  so  to  do  by  our  allegiance  to 
principle;  as  we  have  freely  criticised  his  lordship's 
errors,  inconsistencies,  and  short-comings,  repudiated 
his  compromises,  and  rejected  his  devices  for  modifi- 
cation and  adjustment;  as  wo  would  have  supported, 
energetically  and  enthusiastically  supported,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  if  he  had  taken  (as  we  really  thought, 
a  month  ago,  he  would  take)  the  position  which  he 
lias  now  allowed  his  Parliamentary  rival  to  occupy, 
as  wc  did  support  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  face  of 
much  obloquy  from  the  Whig  press,  on  one  oc- 


casion, when  we  thought  him  nearer  to  the  right 
than  his  great  opponent;  as  wc  have  invariably 
made  our  Free  Trade  principles  paramount  to  all 
party  or  personal  considerations  whatever; — so  do 
we  now  tonder  to  Lord  John  Russell,  as  the  ex. 
ponent  and  representative  of  Free  Trade  principles, 
our  earnest,  hearty,  unflattering,  and  undivided 
support.  The  statesman  who,  among  all  of  his 
political  rank  and  standing,  has  been  the  first  to 
step  forward  and  offer  to  embody  our  principles  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  is  the  statesman  to  whom 
the  industrious  classes  must  look  to  achieve  and 
seal  their  emancipation. 

Not  from  the  great  towns  alone,  but  from  the 
remotest  villages  and  hamlets,  must  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  send  forth  that  "  un- 
equivocal expression  of  the  public  voice"  which 
a  statesman  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  nature  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  mas- 
tered, emphatically  warns  us  is  necessary  to  the 
nation's  deliverance.  There  must  be  no  idle  hurra- 
ing. Monopoly  is  "  doomed,"  indeed,  beyond  all 
question — but  the  doom  is  not  self-executory.  Let 
no  one  fondly  fancy  the  work  is  clone,  or  as  good  as 
done.  It  is  yet  all  to  do.  Monopoly  is,  this 
moment,  at  its  very  worst.  Actually  the  virus  is 
more  malignant  and  deadly  now,  than  when  we 
began.  All  these  seven  years  that  we  have  been 
working,  wc  have  really  done  nothing — we  have 
only  been  getting  ready.  Tho  hour  for  the  last 
death-struggle  is  now  come;  and  the  signal  is  given 
"  to  unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  blight  of  commerce,  the  bane 
of  agriculture,  the  source  of  bitter  divisions 
among  classes,  the  cause  of  penury,  fever, 
mortality  and  crime  among  the  people." 

FREE  TRADERS,  LOOK  AHEAD. 
If  Free  Traders  believe  in  their  own  principles,  the 
time  is  arrived  when  it  behoves  them  to  look  ahead. 
Some  have  vainly  flattered  themselves  that  the  brief 
gleam  of  prosperity  which  we  have  experienced 
dining  the  season  of  abundance  and  cheap  bread 
would  never  come  to  an  end,  but  such  have  not 
been  readers  of  the  ''League"  or  have  read  it  to 
little  purpose.  We  could  not,  indeed,  point  to  the 
year,  or  the  month,  when  distress  would  over- 
take us  ;  but  we  knew,  as  surely  as  the  rising  of  the 
morning  sun,  that,  so  long  as  the  Corn  Laws  exist, 
the  cycle  of  disaster  would  return  with  the  first  de- 
ficient harvest,  and  that  it  would  increase  in  inten- 
sity with  every  succeeding  year  of  scarcity. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  "  League,"  (September 
30th,  1843)  we  showed  that  the  improvement  in 
trade  which  was  then  beginning  to  be  felt,  was  the 
result  of  returning  abundance.  A  year  later  (October 
12th,  1844),  we  discussed  the  question,  "Will  the 
improvement  in  trade  be  permanent  ?"  and  we  said, 
"  We  answer  decidedly,  No.  We  have  no  more  se- 
"  curity  for  the  continuance  of  prosperity,  than  there 
"  is  for  exemption  from  the  eruptions  of  a  volcano. 
"  The  same  elements  which  have  produced  disorder 
"  and  distress  before  are  still  in  existence,  and,  like 
"  the  volcano,  only  await  the  operation  of  the  same 
"  train  of  events  to  break  forth  again.  Insufficient 
"  harvests  will  again  bring  with  them  all  the  de- 
"  rangement  in  the  currency  and  in  trade  which  we 
"  have  before  experienced,  and  its  concomitant  dis- 
"  tress.  There  is,  and  there  can  be  no  security  for 
"the  future,  but  in  the  total  repeal  of  the  mischiev- 
"  ous  and  iniquitous  Corn  Laws."  Our  anticipations 
are  unhappily  realized,  the  Corn  Laws  are  unre- 
pealed, and  wc  are  again  entering  upon  the  same 
train  of  evils  from  which  wc  have  so  recently  es- 
caped by  the  intervention  of  two  or  three  abundant 
harvests. 

The  harvests  of  Europe,  as  well  as  our  own,  have 
this  year  proved  deficient;  in  addition  to  which  an 
alarming  and  mysterious  disease  in  potatoes  has 
extended  its  ravages  not  only  on  this  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  consequences  of 
which  no  man  can  .  foresee.  Foreign  governments 
have  taken  the  most  prompt  measures  to  meet  this 
calamity,  by  opening  their  ports  to  the  free  admis- 
sion of  food,  and  somo  have  even  offered  a  bounty 
on  its  importation,  but  in  the  face  of  these  cvi 
deuces  of  threatened  famine,  ova  own  government 
has  taken  tho  daring  step  of  risking  tho  subsistence 
of  27  millions  of  people,  by  keeping  the  ports  closed 
against  foreign  supplies  of  food ! 


With  a  stock  on  hand  of  almost  every  commodity 
in  which  we  are  permitted  freely  to  trade,  equal  to 
from  six  to  twelve  months'  consumption,  we  have 
only  on  hand  of  foreign  corn  (in  which  wc  are  not 
pe  rmitted  frcoly  to  trade)  a  few  days'  consumption. 
For  thetsupply  of  this  now  indisjionsablo  article  wc 
are  loft  to  the  tender  mercies  of  tho  sliding  scale; 
the  consequences  have  already  began  to  manifest 
themselves — the  value  of  money  is  increasing — the 
valuo  of  property  is  declining — and  trade  is  para" 
lyzcd.  The  most  experienced  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers declare  that  they  have  never  beforo  wit- 
nessed such  a  sudden  and  extensive  stagnation  of 
trade  as  since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  wc  shall 
need  supplies  of  foreign  corn.  Tho  terrible  com- 
mercial distress  and  disasters  of  1888  to  1842, 
arising  from  deficient  harvests  and  the  effects  of 
our  Corn  Laws,  havo  left  an  impression  on  the 
public  mind  never  to  be  effaced  during  tho  present 
generation ;  and  havo  taught  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  what  may  be  expected  from  a  re- 
currence of  scarcity.  .  It  is  to  this  knowledge  that 
we  attribute  the  present  anxiety  and  alarm,  which 
is  well  expressed  in  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Gibson, 
Ord,  and  Co.  of  Manchester,  of  the  5th  inst.: 

"  Since  the  1th  ultimo,  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  in  the  country  generally,  1ms  under- 
gone a  serious  change,  not  only  threatening  a  stop  to  the 
progressive  improvement  which  .has  been  going  on  for  the 
past  two  yean,  but  furnishing,  we  fear,  well-grounded  ap- 
prehension that  our  prosperity  must,  for  a  time  at  least,  be 
on  the  wane.  During  the  first  11  days  in  last  month  we  lnul 
a  tolerably  good  demand  in  our  market,  when  the  announce- 
ment of  an  increased  rate  of  interest,  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  a  realization  of  the  damage  sustained  by  our 
potuto  crop  acted  like  magic,  and  produced  such  a  stagna- 
tion to  business  as  we  have  never  before  witnessed.  For  the 
past  fortnight  we  have  literally  no  price  for  our  staple  pro- 
ductions, and  until  the  question  now  being  agitated  as  to  the 
opening  of  the  ports  for  the  free  admission  of  foreign  grain 
is  decided,  we  must  remain  in  this  state  of  inactivity.  That 
this  step  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  resorted  to  appears 
inevitable,  and,  although  to  be  regretted  us  more  immedi- 
ately disturbing  our  monetary  system,  now  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive from  the  effect  of  railway  speculation,  and  the  amount 
to  be  extracted  for  the  construction  of  such  undertakings 
abroad,  would  do  much  to  restore  confidence  in  commerciid 
affairs,  anil  produce  a  cidm  in  the  minds  of  men  generally, 
from  the  conviction  that  such  a  step  would  avert  the  horrors 
of  famine  and  pestilence,  now  vivid  in  the  minds  of  no  small 
portion  of  the  community.  Oiu'  belief  is,  that  if  the  ports 
be  opened  by  an  Order  in  Council,  spreading  over  several 
months,  that  the  drain  of  specie  will  be  much  less  than  is 
apprehended,  by  affording  opportunity  of  returns  being  made 
in  the  productions  of  the  country;  and  this  will  more  par- 
ticularly apply  to  tlie  United  States,  whence  we  must  look 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  our  supplies,  and  where,  for  the 
last  18  months,  her  own  manufacturing  production  has  been 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  her  increasing  population,  and 
her  imports  from  this  country  only  restricted  by  her  ability 
to  make  returns." 

Since  the  date  of  the  above  circular,  the  alarm 
has  considerably  increased.  A  month  ago  scarcely 
a  doubt  existed  that  the  ports  would  be  open  for 
twelve  months  at  least,  which  would  have  enabled 
us  to  obtain  supplies  of  food  during  that  period 
from  the  most  distant  markets,  and  thus  have 
mitigated  the  derangement  in  the  currency  which 
has  always  followed  sudden  importations  of  foreign 
corn ;  but  the  determination  of  the  Cabinet  to  let 
the  sliding  scale  take  its  course,  renders  a  restriction 
in  our  currency  inevitable — hence,  the  increased 
alarm  and  suspension  of  business.  The  manufaCT 
turers  are  at  present  in  full  employ,  but  from  tho 
impossibility  of  making  sales,  stocks  arc  daily  in- 
creasing. Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  long  exist 
without  forced  sales  and  a  decline  in  prices,  which 
will  result  in  serious  losses. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  future,  it  may  be  well 
to  recur  to  the  past,  and  we  find  that  in  consequence 
of  the  failing  harvest  of  1888,  the  drain  of  gold  on 
the  Bank  of  England  in  1^39  was  as  follows : — 
Jan.  8th,  stock  on  band     .    £  9,330,000 
Oct.  15th       do.  only  £  2,525,000 

The  Bank  was  subsequently  drained  of  all  its  re- 
maining treasure,  and  obliged  to  borrow  £2, 000, 000 
of  bullion  from  the  Bank  of  Fi  ance ;  and,  in  order  to 
place  itself  in  a  position  of  safety,  was  also  obliged 
to  raise  the  rate  of  interest  to  (i  per  cent.  At  tho 
present  moment  the  Bank  has  fortunately  a  larger 
stock  of  bullion  on  hand  than  in  1830;  but  it  would 
be  manifestly  dangerous  on  that  account  to  supposo 
that  the  most  serious  results  would  not  follow  a 
continued  drain  upon  its  treasure — that  drain  has 
already  commenced,  as  will  be  seen  from  tho  follow- 
ing Gazette  returns,  viz. — 

Stock  on  band,  Jan.  21st,  1845,  £10,030,315 
ditto,       Nov.  15th,  1815,  413,570,080 
and  the  Bank  has  theroforo  raised  tho  rate  of  in- 
terest successively  from  2  Ho  3,  and  to  3 {  per  cent. 
It  is  impossible  howovor,  in  tho  present  aspect  of 
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tbiugs,  that  the  rate  can  remainhcre.  It  must 
continue  to  rise  as  the  bullion  is  abstracted  and 
the  cturency  restricted,  and  to  what  extent  that 
will  take  place  remains  to  be  seen.  Attempts  will 
doubtless  be  made  to  shew  that  the  advance  in  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  derangement  of  the  currency, 
is  the  result,  not  of  the  effects  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
but  of  the  recent  railway  speculations.  There  is, 
however,  no  novelty  in  the  sudden  decline  of  rail- 
way shares,  j.in  the  face  of  a  failing  harvest.  A 
similar  decline  took  place  in  1839  to  1842,  owing  to 
the  restrictions  of  the  currency  which  the  Bank  of 
England  was  obliged  to  adopt  whilst  the  drain  of 
bullion  to  pay  for  imports  of  corn  continued.  We 
find  in  tire  Anti-Corn-Law  Circular  of  the  22nd 
October,  1840,  the  subject  is  referred  to,  and  the 
following  extract  given  from  the  circular  of  a  re- 
spectable share  broker : — "Our  market  continues  in 
"  a  very  unsettled  state.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
"week  most  descriptions  of  stock,  and  especially 
"  the  leading  hues  of  railway,  experienced  a  sudden 
"  and  material  decline  in  price,  attributable  more 
"  to  the  measure  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England 
"  for  restricting  the  circulation  than  from  any  real 
"  pressure  of  stock  for  sale. 

"  We  have  to  notice  a  fall  in  the  following  hues, 
"  viz. — London  and  Birmingham,  old,  £7  per  share, 
"  thirds  and  quarters  in  proportion ;  Great  Western, 
"  £i ;  North  Union,  £3 ;  Grand  Junction,  £4  to 
"  £5 ;  Bolton  and  Bury,  £2 ;  Midland  Counties, 
"  £2 ;  North  Midland,  £3 ;  Manchester  and  Leeds, 
"  £A  to  £5." 

Mr.  Cobden,  from  liis  experience  of  the  past,  took 
occasion  at  the  Covent  Garden  meeting  in  June 
last,  to  warn  capitalists  of  the  danger  of  entering 
into  large  prospective  engagements  with  the  Com 
Laws  hanging  over  their  heads.  "  Look  (said  he) 
"  at  our  capitalists  spreading  out  then  wings.  They 
"  are  contemplating  railways  all  over  the  length  and 
"  breadth  of  the  land.  What  would  be  the  effect 
"  of  a  bad  harvest  upon  those  men  who  have  sub- 
"  scribed  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to 
"  some  new  railway  scheme,  and  have  signed  the 
" parliamentary  contract?  It  is  all  very  fine  and 
"  plain  sailing  now  when  every  thing  is  at  a  pre 
"  mium,  every  thing  is  up ;  get  shares  to-day,  sell 
"  them  to-morrow,  pay  for  them  the  next  day,  and 
"  get  20  per  cent.  (Laughter.)  But  these  shares 
"  will  be  held  by  somebody ;  and  if  we  have  a  fail- 
"  ing  harvest,  whenever  it  comes,  then  the  day  of 
"  reckoning  for  the  holders  of  these  shares  and 
"  scrips  will  arrive.  I  would  advise  every  spe- 
"  culator  in  railway  shares  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on 
"  the  barometer.  He  should  take  in  two  papers,  a 
"  railway  paper,  and  the  Mark  Lane  Express  :  and 
"when  he  has  seen  the  price  of  shares,  then  let  him 
"  go  and  observe  the  price  of  wheat  in  Mark  Lane. 
"  But  if  a  bad  harvest  'comes,  and  a  rise  in  prices 
"  takes. pilace,  tliey  are  a  class  that  will  suffer;  and 
"not  merely  they  and  their  families,  but  it  will  entail 
"  misery  and  disasters  on  every  section  of  the  com- 
"  munity."  We  recommend  tins  speech  to  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  the  Railway  King.  The  harvest 
which  promised  abundance  when  it  was  delivered 
has  turned  out]a  failure.  Have  Mr.  Cobden's  predic- 
tions been  verified  ?  An  answer  may  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  shares  of  the  Midland  Counties, 
of  winch  the  Railway  King  is  the  Chairman,  have 
since  then  fallen  more  than  £50  per  share ! 

The  effects  of  our  Com  Laws  on  the  value  of 
railway  property  must  engage  the  attention  of 
!  those  interested  in  these  important  undertakings, 
1  and  they  cannot  fail  to  sec  with  how  much  greater 
security  they  may  invest  their  capital  when  they 
'  arc  no  longer  exposed  to  violent  and  sudden  de- 
,  rangements  in  the  currency,  arising  out  of  the  law 
which  prohibits  the  trade  in  foreign  corn  except  in 
seasons  of  scarcity.  Mr.  Cobden,  however,  does  not 
stand  alone  in  anticipating  losses  and  suffering  to 
I  the  holders  of  railway  shares  in  the  event  of  a  fail- 
ing harvest.    We  notice  that  the  extensive  Share 
i  Brokers  of  Leeds,  Messrs.  R.  B.  Watson,  Tootal, 
and  Barff,  in  their  circular  of  the  .14th  iust.,  ob- 
serve : — 

"The  wet  weather  in  July  and  August  at  first  drew  ou' 
attention  to  the  almost  certainty  of  a  check  being  given  t„ 
Hie  railway  fever,  a»  it  lias  not  inaptly  been  called,  andctpat- 
"%  as  we  tlien  did,  a  ri»«  in  l/ir  fmie  >,/'  i/rnin  which,  by  a 
necessary  eonscoiienec,  would  produc  a  fid  I  in  ll,r.  price  of 
'  ,i  rut  vmi(i  ,mv<:  Aondrt,  three  months  ago 
Uia?  »  deficient  crop  of  potatoea  would  produce  a  further  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  aharea  ?  It  is  u,uii«  evident  to  us,  that 


high  prices  of  grain  in  this  country  are  incompatible 
high  prices  of  snares;  therefore,  all  those  who  ore  interested 
in  railway  property,  and  their  name  is  "  legion,"  must  become 
( if  they  are  not  already  so)  corn-law  repealers.  So  that  out 
of  the  evil  of  a  deficient  harvest  of  grai  q,  with  a  failure  of 
potatoes,  may  arise  (in  fact,  must  arise  in  time)  a  total  abo- 
lition of  the  corn  laws." 

Having  warned  Free  Traders  to  look  ahead,  we 
may  be  asked  what  course  ought  they  to  pursue  ? 
Wo  answer  precisely  that  which  a  skilful  pilot 
would  adopt  who  foresees  an  approaching  storm, 
— take  in  your  sails — keep  close  to  the  wind — be  on 
the  constant  watch ;  and  then,  although  you  may 
not  altogether  escapo  injury,  you  may  pcrchanco  bo 
preserved  from  shipwreck. 


WORKING-MEN,  WAGES,  AND  SCARCITY. 

The  memorials  soliciting  the  opening  of  the 
ports,  which  have  been  addressed  uV the  Government 
by  the  operatives  of  Lancashire,  prove  that  the 
working-classes  are  alive  to  the  dangers  with  which 
they  are  menaced  by  the  apprehended  scarcity  of 
food.  They  have  had  recent  and  lameniable  ex- 
perience of  the  effect  produced  by  dear  provisions 
on  the  rate  of  wages ;  and  they  therefore  view  with 
just  alarm  the  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  tread.  The 
process  by  wliich  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  food  brings 
accumulated  agencies  to  press  down  and  crush  the 
working-man,  though  sufficiently  obvious,  cannot 
be  too  often  placed  before  the  public  view.  We 
find  it  stated  that  the  cost  of  bread  to  an  operative 
family  in  Bolton  is  greater  by  2s.  6d.  per  week 
than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year ;  this  is,  in  fact, 
equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  wages  to  the  same 
amount ;  for  it  is  the  same  thing  to  the  operative, 
whether  the  half-crown  is  withheld  from  him  by 
his  employer,  or  wrested  from  him  by  the  taxer  of 
bis  bread.  The  annual  subtraction  from  wages, 
by  the  increased  price  of  the  loaf,  is  £6  10s.;  and 
the  operative  is  deprived  of  this  sum,  which  he 
might  have  expended  in  groceries,  clothing,  the 
education  of  his  family,  &c;  he  is  injured  by  the 
deprivation,  and  the  shopkeepers  with  whom  he 
would  have  dealt  are  injured  by  the  withdrawal  of 
his  custom.  We  find  Mr.  Ashworth,  whose  name 
is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  accuracy,  stating  that  the 
sum  thus  abstracted  from  the  wages  of  the  opera- 
tives, and  consequently  from  their  power  of  con- 
suming any  articles  beyond  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life,  amounts  to  £3000  per  week  in  the  town  of 
Bolton,  or,  in  round  numbers,  £150,000  annually. 
This  sum  is  equally  abstracted  from  the  wages  of 
the  operative,  and  from  the  consumption  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Had  it  not  been  grasped  by  the 
bread-taxers,  it  would  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
expended  on  manufactured  articles,  and  would  have 
sustained  the  demand  for  their  continued  produc- 
tion. The  operative  then  is  injured  not  only  as  a 
consumer,  but  as  a  producer ;  he  has  to  meet  at 
once  a  higher  price  for  his  bread,  and  a  less  de- 
mand for  Iris  labour. 

The  slackening  of  demand  for  labour,  consequent 
on  the  diminished  demand  for  manufactured  goods, 
is  slow  in  its  operation,  where  machinery  is  exten- 
sively employed ;  for  mill-owners  will  continue  to 
work,  even  when  stocks  accumulate,  rather  than 
loso  the  interest  of  their  isvested  capital ;  but  the 
march  of  depression,  though  stealthy,  is  steady; 
the  smaller  capitalists  begin  to  make  sacrifices  in 
order  to  effect  sales;  the  larger  capitalists  are  thus 
compelled  to  make  a  reduction  of  prices,  and  tints 
when  bread  is  unnaturally  dear,  everything  else 
becomes  unnaturally  cheap.  The  depression  falls 
first  on  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer;  but  it  is 
out  of  his  profits  that  lie  pays  wages  to  his  work- 
people ;  consequently,  when  his  profits  fall,  bo  must 
cithe  r  pay  less  wages  to  liis  work-people,  or  lie  must 
employ  fewer  bands.  The  smaller  capitalists  arc 
early  forced  to  diminish  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment; they  cannot  afford  the  advance  necessary 
to  support  an  accumulated  stock ;  every  man  they 
discharge  adds  to  the  supply  of  labour,  every  dimi- 
nution of  their  production  is  a  diminution  of  the 
demand  for  labour.  But  tho  price  of  labour,  like 
the  price  of  every  thing  else,  is  regulated  by  the 
balance  of  supply  and  demand.  "When  two 
masters  arc  looking  for  one  man,  labour  will  be 
dear;  when  two  men  are  looking  for  one  master, 
labour  will  be  cheap."  Tho  fall  in  the  price  of 
manufactured  goods  thus  necessarily  and  inevitably 
throws  many  out  of  work,  and  reduces  the  money- 


rate  of  wages  of  those  who  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

This  is  a  lesson  not  merely  of  political  economy, 
but  of  recent  notorious  history ;  it  was  fearfully  il- 
lustrated in  the  very  town  of  Bolton,  which  we  havo 
selected  as  an  example.  But  the  progress  of  tho 
evil  is  not  yet  fully  described  As  employment  di- 
minishes, the  improvident  are  at  once  thrown  upon 
the  parish,  and  the  provident  on  their  savings.  The 
poor-rates  riso  as  the  ability  to  pay  thorn  dimi- 
nishes; the  grocers,  the  butchers,  the  hucksters, 
and  even  tho  bakers  find  their  customers  daily  di- 
minisliing  in  numbers  and  expenditure.  Many  of 
them  soon  shut  up  shop,  and  arc  added  to  the  mass 
of  compulsory  idleness  and  enforced  pauperism. 
Dining  the  late  period  of  distress,  we  counted  mora 
than  thirty  such  shops  in  one  street  of  Stockport 
deserted  and  untenanted.  The  insolvency  of  this 
class  of  shopkeepers  indicates  a  decreased  con- 
sumption by  the  operative  population  and  decreased 
means  of  payment.  In  short  periods  of  depression, 
the  small  capitals  of  these  industrious  shopkeepers 
are  stretched  to  the  utmost ;  but  if  the  pressure  bo 
severe,  or  of  long  continuance,  their  stocks  are  ex- 
hausted, and  they  sink  into  inevitable  ruin. 

Scarcity,  then,  brings  to  bear  upon  the  operative 
the  double  calamity  of  a  depreciated  rate  of  wages 
and  a  diminished  amount  of  employment.  But 
under  this  double  pressure,  his  physical  condition 
becomes  deteriorated ;  during  six  years  of  cheap- 
ness the  number  of  persons  relieved  by  the  medi- 
cal charities  of  Manchester  was  154,000,  but  during 
six  years  of  dearness  the  number  amounted  to 
109,000,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  15  per 
cent. 

The  gradual  sinking  of  a  family  of  operatives 
into  a  family  of  paupers  is  one  of  the  most  heart- 
rending spectacles  that  can  be  contemplated.  When 
first  the  head  of  the  family  is  thrown  out  of  work 
Hope  whispers  a  prospect  of  better  times ;  he  is  res 
pected  in  his  little  neighbourhood,  and  his  fair 
character  has  rirocured  him  credit  among  liis  noigh-. 
hours.  The  pressure  continues  ;  articles  oi  orna- 
ment are  pawned,  and  articles  of  furniture  are  sold  3 
old  associations  render  the  parting  with  these  things 
painful,  but  stern  necessity  must  be  obeyed.  Tho 
house  is  stripped;  its  walls  are  bare,  the  children, 
pine  and  shiver,  the  father  wanders  about  all  day  in 
search  of  work,  and  returns  home  to  a  famished 
household  and  empty  hearth.  In  1841,  Bolton  ex- 
hibited streets  of  such  pictures,  but  Bolton  vainly 
tostified  its  experience  to  our  rulers  to  prevent  tho 
recurrence  of  such  calamities. 

We  write  with  sad  and  anxious  hearts ;  we  well 
remember  the  disregarded  signs  wliich  heralded  tho 
advent  of  the  mournful  depression  from  1837  to" 
1842;  the  same  indications  are  now  manifested 
around  us,  more  aggravated  in  their  form,  mora 
menacing  in  their  approach.  Then,  as  now,  tho  cry 
of  distress  was  answered  by  the  subterfuge  of  exag- 
geration ;  then,'  as  now,  the  monopolist,  looking  on 
his  costly  board  groaning  under  the  weight  of  luxu- 
ries, declared  that  he  could  discover  no  signs  of  dis- 
tress ;  then,  as  now,  speculators  in  scarcity  boasted 
that  they  only  obtained  remunerating  prices;  then- 
as  now  the  powers  of  human  endurance  wero 
guaged  by  the  sliding  scale.  The  operatives  of  Lan- 
cashire have  rightly  read  the  signs  of  the  times;  it  is 
a  lesson  that  they  have  been  taught  by  a  severe  and 
protracted  course  of  instruction.  They  have  raised 
the  voice  of  warning,  and  proclaimed  to  our  slum- 
bering pilots  that  they  see  the  signals  of  the  coming 
tempest.  We  fear  that  the  peril  is  more  imminent 
than  is  generally  suspected ;  there  has  been  a 
sensible  diminution  of  employment  already,  and 
the  complaints  of  the  small  shopkeepers  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  arc  loud  and  frequent.  The 
bakers  sell  less  bread,  and  the  butchers  sell  less  meat. 
The  more  this  process  of  decadence  is  permitted  to 
advance,  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  of  arrest- 
ing its  progress.  Wages  arc  everything  to  the  ope- 
rative, but  the  fund  from  which  wages  has  to  bo 
paid  is  mulcted  and  diminished  by  the  increased 
price  of  food.  The  question  at  issue  is  between  tho 
existence  of  the  industrious  and  the  luxiuies  of  the 
idle ;  between  "  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's 
work,"  and  an  unfair  tax  for  tho  support  of  a  mis- 
chievous monopoly  ;  tho  question  has  been  decided 
by  tho  law  of  God  and  nature,  and  national  cala- 
mity must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  resistance  to 
their  behests. 
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COUNTIES   REGISTRATION  MOVEMENT. 

SOUTHWARK, 
A  meeting  of  the  electors  and  other  inhabitants  of  Sonth- 
wai'k  was  held  at  the  Bridge-house  Tavern,  last  night, 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
present  alarming  state  of  the  country.  The  large  room  ot 
the  hotel  was  crowded  with  respectable  persons,  who  dis- 
played the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Eml.  Cooper,  Sir  Win.  Moles- 
worth,  Bart.,  M.P.,  was  called  to  the  chair  by  acclamation. 

The  Hon.  Baronet  on  taking  the  chair  said  he  rejoiced 
at  being  able  to  attend  that  meeting.  He  had  just  returned 
from  the  Continent,  on  his  road  to  Cornwall,  when  he  was 
informed  that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  this  borough  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  resolutions  in  favour  of  opening  the 
ports  for  the  free  admission  of  i'ood.  As  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, he  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  present,  and  to  lend  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power  to  that  object.  Some  of  them 
might  rememberthat  about  a  month  ago  he  was  present  at  a 
dinner  in  that  room  to  celebrate  the  late  victory.  He  then 
stated  that  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  especially  of  free 
trade  in  food,  was  of  great  and  all-absorbing  importance. 
That  the  harvest  had  been  damaged  by  the  weather;  that 
the  corn  crops  were  extremely  deficient  in  quality  ;  that 
the  potato  crops  in  England,  and  especially  in  Ireland, 
were  excessively  injured  ;  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
potatoes  were  certainly  rotten,  and  that  well-founded 
apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  soundness  of  the  re- 
mainder. He  had  told  them  that  the  consequences  would 
he  that  before  the  next  harvest  there  would  be  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  food— that  this  would  produce  great 
distress  amongst  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country,  .Mid 
perhaps  famine  amongst  the  wretched  peasantry  of  Ireland. 
He  had  further  told  them  that  he  could  not  contemplate  the 
•possibility  of  such  events  without  great  and  serious  alarm— 
that  he  "trusted  that  his  apprehensions  were  unfounded, 
But  if  tlvsy  were,  as  he  was  afraid  they  were,  but  too  well 
founded,  we  should  soon  have  most  painful  experience  of 
the  impolicy  of  our  Corn  Laws.  He  alluded  to  a  report,  that 
•was  in  circulation  that  the  ports  were  to  be  opened.  He 
expressed  his  hope  th.at  the  report  was  well  founded,  as  it 
would  he  the  onlv  means  of  diminishing  the  impending 
evils.  He  had  now  to  express  his  regret  that  those  hopes 
had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  ports  had  not  been 
opened.  The  corn  crop  had  been  deficient  in  many 
p-arts  of  Europe  —  the  consequence  had  been  that  com 
housed  in  this  country  has  been  re-exported  to  coun- 
tries of  which  the  ports  have  been  wisely  opened  to 
the  free  inTuortation  of  food.  By  this  delay  we  had  not 
only  lost  food  which  was I  ready  at  hand  but  we  had 
lost  ranch  valuable  ^uie,  which  should  have  been  employed 
in  procuring  food  from  America;  and  he  was  assured  that, 
at  this  seaoSn  of  the  year,  the"  evil  was  almost  without  re- 
medy. He  need  hardly  add,  that  he  cordially  agreed  in  the 
object  of  the  meeting.  He  declared  himself,  as  they  knew, 
a  Free  Trader,  and  he  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  it  | he 
ports  be  once  opened,  they  will  never  be  permitted  to  be 
a°-ain  shut.  They  all  knew  his  sentiments ;  but  it  was  for 
them,  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  and  important  borough, 
to  express  their  sentiments  in  this  alhiimug  crisis,  and  set 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs.  The 
honourable  Baronet  concluded  by  calling  upon  Mr,  Wilson 
to  move  the  first  resolution  (cheers). 

Mr.  Wm.  Wilson  then  briefly  proposed  as  a  resolution, 
■"  That  this  meeting  views  with  feelings  of  alarm  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  late  harvest,  and  the  very  general  failure  of  the 
aotato  crop  hi  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  deems  it  to 
be  the  imperative  duty  of  her  Majesty's  ministers  immedi- 
ately to  open  the  port's  for  the  lice  admission  of  every  de- 
scription of  human  food." 

Which,  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Lee  Stevens,  was 
put  and  carried  unanimously,  amidst  loud  cheers. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Mooke,  with  his  usiud  eloqueuce  and  practical 
iHustration,  then  spoke  at  considerable  .length  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  the  resolution  previously  passed,  and  urged  every 
inhabitant  of  the  borough  who  possessed  the  means,  to  ob- 
tain a  vote  for  East  Surrey.  His  address  was  listened  to 
jvjth  the  utmost  attention,  and  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
the  ri/audits  of  the  meeting,  and  at  its  conclusion  was  most 
entlnuji,;3tically  cheered. 

Mr.  ltUSSEL!  then  introduced  the  following  resolution  as 
a  practical  application  of  Mr.  Moore's  address:—"  That  this 
meetino'  has  seen  vtilh  much  satisfaction  the  successful  ex- 
ertions0 of  the  League  in  increasing  the  number  of  Free 
Traders  on  the  registers  of  Middlesex,  South  Lancashire, 
ftud  other  important  counties;  ana  this  meeting,  therefore, 
pledges  itself  to  spare  no  effort  to  secure  the  return  of 
Free  Trade  representatives  for  the  eastern  division  of  the 
county  of  Surrey,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  Free  Trade 
qualifications,  if  possible,  before  the  30th  of  January  next." 

Mr.  Luke  Embleton  seconded  the  motion,  individually 
pledging  himself  to  carry  out  its  recommendation. 

Mr.  William  Wilson  supported  the  resolution,  and 
called  attention  to  the  establishing  of  a  building  society  in 
the  borough,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  county  fran- 
chise, which  was  put  and  carried  with  repeated  cheers. 

Mr.  E.  Cooper  moved,  and  Mr.  Moore  seconded  thanks 
to  the  chairman,  which  was  responded  to  by  three  times 
three,  and  astounding  cheers. 

LEEDS. 

|An  extremely  large  and  highly  respectable  meeting 
assembled  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  in  the  Music-hall, 
Leeds,  to  "consider  the  result  of  last  year's  registration  la- 
bours, the  urgent  importance  of  renewed  exertions,  and  also 
the  impending  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the  people's  food." 
Long  before  the  appointed  hour,  which  was  seven  o'clock, 
the  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing;  upward*  of  two  thou- 
sand persons  were  present  ;  and  we  observed  several  la 
dies  in  the  gallery  behind  the  platform.  Precisely  at  seven 
o'clock,  the  Mayor  of  the  borough,  .1.  D.LuCCOCk,  Esq.,  who 
was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair,  made  Ins  appearance, 
accompanied  by  Richard  Colnlen,  Esq.,  M.l'.,  and  John 
Bright,  Esq.,  MP.,  wno  were  received  with  the  most  vehe 
jnent  cheers,  and  took  their  scuts  on  either  side  of  (lie  chair 

On  the  platform  we  also  observed  Alderman  Stansfield 

Alderman  Maclea,  Alderman  liirchell,  Robert  Jowitt,  Esq. 

Edward  Baines,  jun.,  Esq.,  Samuel  J.Sirchall,  Esq., George 
fi  vie,  Esq,,  Obadiah  Wilhuis,  Ksq.,  John  Marshall,  Esq., 

Peter  Willans,  Esq.,  Joshua  Wordsworth,  Esq.,  Rev.  Charles 
Wickstoed,  Joseph  Lupton,  Esq.,  It.  L.  Ford,  Esq.,  Charles 
Ltipton,  Esq.,  II.  II.  Stansfield,  Esq.,  Thomas  Punt.  Esq. 
Walter  Stead,  Esq.,  John  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  J.  C.  li arret t 
Esq.,  John  Cliff,  Esq.,  Henry  ISirchall,  Esq.,  Frederick 
Baines,  Esq.,  Wm.  Bruce,  Esq..,  W.  B.  Jluldsworth,  Esq 
Richard  Wilson,  Esq.,  Win,  Fennel!,  Esq.,  Jonathan  Vivk 


inson,  Esq.,  H.  J.  Marcus,  Esq.,  John  Heat-on,  Esq.,  J. 

Armistead,  Esq.,  Liebreieh,  Esq.,  Sbeppard,  Esq., 

Thomas  Holt,  Esq.,  Wm.  KelshaU,  Esq.,  Charles  Urompton, 
Esq.,  Mr.  J.  lvitson,  Mr.  Shackleton,  Mr.  John  Whitehead, 
Mr.  Yewdall,  Mr.  J.  Brady,  Mr.  S.  Shann,  &c. 

The  Mayor,  in  opening  the  proceedings  of  the  evening, 
observed  that  the  prosperity  of  the  town  and  district  was  in- 
dissolubly  connected  with  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. They  were  once  more  called  upon  to  consider  this 
great  question  in  public,  by  the  appearance  again  amongst 
them  of  their  esteemed  friends  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright. 
They  had  happily  succeeded,  during  the  last  year,  in  placing 
upon  the  register  of  this  important  riding  no  less  than  2000 
voters  in  favour  of  Free  Trade.  (Hear,  hear.)  Some  time 
ago  Mr.  Cobden  offered  to  induce  Lancashire  to  come  for- 
ward and  assist  the  people  of  Leeds  in  securing  the  west 
riding  in  favour  of  the  League.  But  he  was  sure  that  the 
West  Riding  could  fight  its  own  battles.  It  lnul  done  so  here- 
tofore, and  would  do  so  again.  ( Hear,  hear.)  He  was  cer- 
tain that  every  one  before  him  recognised  the  principles  of 
the  League  as  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  and  the 
cause  of  the  League  as  his  own  cause,  inasmuch  as  his  own 
best,  interests  were  closely  hound  up  with  it.  He  would  not 
occupy  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  this  period  of  the  proceed- 
'ngs,  but  would  cidl  at  once  upon  Mr.  Baines  to  propose  the 
first  lesolution.    (  Hear,  hear.) 

Edvard  Baines,  jun.,  Esq.,  on  rising  to  propose  the  first 
esolution,  was  received  withjloud  and  reiterated  cheers.  He 
observed  that  liberty  was  the  very  life  of  commerce,  and 
that  the  Mayor  of  the  borough  could  find  no  better  opportu- 
nity for  furthering  the  interests  of  the  town  and  district  than 
that  of  presiding  over  such  a  meeting  as  the  present  (hear). 
The  resolution  which  he  was  about  to  propose  was  as  fol- 
ows: — "  That  whilst  this  meeting  is  gratified  at  the  success 
of  the  noble  effort  made  last  year  by  the  Free  Traders  of  the 
West  Hiding,  to  qualify  as  county  electors,  it  considers  that 
another  and  tonally  vigorous  effort  should  now  be  made 
in  preparation  tSr  tfo  revision  _f  1846  .  and  recognizing  in 
the  present  alarming  crisis  of  the  national  affairs  a  fresh 
and  startling  illustration  of  the  mischievous  and  fatal  ope- 
ration of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  a  more  urgent  necessity  that 
tins  important  manufacturing  section  of  the  empire  should 
return  as  its  representatives  to  Parliament  men  of  unques- 
tionable Free  Trade  principles,  pledges  itself  to  spare  no  exer- 
tions in  inducing  Free  Traders  who  may  not  be  upon  the  re- 
gister to  qualify  Before  the  80th  of  January  next."  He  would 
now  state,  in  a  few  words,  the  result  of  the  effort  made  last 
year  to  improve  the  position  of  the  Free  Traders  upon  the  re- 
gister of  the  West  Riding.    The  result  of  their  operations 
last  year,  was  to  make  no  less  than  3869  new  claims  in  the 
West  Riding.    Out  of  these  they  succeeded  in  establishing 
no  less  than  2830  claims.    (Cheers.)    They  succeeded  also 
in  striking  off,  upon  valid  objections,  no  less  than  1212  of 
their  opponents.    (Hear,  hear.)    On  the  other  hand,  the 
Tories  succeeded  in  sustaining  983  new  claims,  and  struck 
off  from  the  Free  Traders  953.    But  the  result  of  all  this 
showed  a  most  encouraging  gain  on  the  shle  of  the  Free 
Traders,  for  there  remained  a  balance  in  their  favour  of  no 
less  than  2142.    (Great  cheering.)   This,  with  their  former 
gains,  since  the  last  election,  oonvprted  Lord  Morpeth's 
minority  of  1104  into  a  majority  of  1272.    (Great  cheel- 
ing.)    In  regard  to  their  own  district,  with  which  they  were, 
of  course,  more  immediately  concerned,  he  could  lay  before 
them  the  following  statement  of  facts  : — The  Liberals  had 
struck  off  107  Tories,  upon  objections  clearly  sustained,  and 
made,  in  then- own  favour,  at  the  same  time,  4(il  new  claims, 
of  which  they  succeeded  ill  sustaining  before  the  revising 
barrister  no  less  than  323.    (Cheers.)    The  Tories  struck 
off  03  claims  from  the  Liberals,  and  sustained  in  their  own 
favour  114  na>v  claims.    There  was,  therefore,  a  balance  left 
in  favour  of  the  Liberals  and  FreeTraders  of  the  district  of  no 
less  than  203  new  votes.    (Cheers.)    It  was  but  justice  to 
the  committee  of  the  League  to  say  that,  owing  to  their 
exertions,  no  less  than  500  voters  had  been  qualified  in  the 
district  immediately  around  the  borough  of  Leeds.  (Hear, 
hear.)    Of  these  000,  138  did  not  make  their  appearance  be- 
fore the  revising  banister  in  order  to  have  their  votes  record- 
ed, and  he  hoped  that  if  any  of  these  delinquents  were  pre- 
sent that  evening,  they  would  feel  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  their  conduct,  and  thai  they  would  retire  from  the  meeting 
fully  resolved  to  do  better  next  year.    (Hear,  hear.)  The 
remainder  of  the  number  were  put  upon  the  polling  books  of 
Bradford  and  other  districts,  making  nearly  40(i  new  votes, 
thus  secured  in  their  immediate  vicinity  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  League  committee.    (Cheers.)    They  had 
much  still  of  leeway  to  make  up.    In  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  county  of  York  the  number  of  electors  was 
not  more,  in  proportion  to  their  population,  than  one-half 
their  number  in  the  agricultural  districts.    In  fifteen  manu- 
facturing polling  districts,  the  population  was  close  upon  one 
million.    In  the  ten  agricultural  polling  districts  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  about  200,000.   In  the  fifteen  manufac- 
turing polling  districts  the  number  of  electors  was  24,44!), 
while  in  the  ten  agricultural  polling  districts,  the  number  of 
electors  amounted  to  very  nearly  10,000.    They  thus  per- 
ceived that  the  agricultural  polling  districts  were  in  popu- 
lation as  1  to  5,  as  compared  with  the  manufacturing 
polling  districts,  whereas,  in  the  number  of  electors  they 
were  as  1  to  2^.    (Hear,  hear.)    There  were,  therefore, 
speaking  in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  populations, 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  twice  the  number  of  electors 
that  the  manufacturing  districts  were  possessed  of.  (Hear, 
heat. )    The  manufacturing  districts  were  not  possessed  of 
the  spirit  for  which  hp  was  ready  to  give  them  credit,  should 
they  any  longer  rest  contented  under  such  a  state  of  things. 
( Hear,  hear,  hear.)    The  cause  of  Free  Trade  was  the  cause 
of  all  classes  of  society.    The  cause  of  the  League  had  been 
designated  the  cause  of  humanity.   (Hear,  hear.)    The  hu- 
manity of  the  Corn  Laws  was  observable  in  this,  that  they 
were  established  for  the  purpose — which  they  hod  answered 
but  too  well — of  making  the  food  of  the  people  both  scarce 
and  dear.    (  Hear.)    The  opera l inn  of  the  sliding  scale  had 
been  this  year  most  singular.    He  found  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  for  the  six  weeks  ending  November  10,  18-11, 
was  itis.  2d.    During  the  same  period  of  1845,  the  average 
was  5Ns.  1  Id.,  making  a  difference  in  price  between  the  two 
periods  of  12s.  !)d.  per  quarter.    (Hear.)    That  was  a  great 
and  serious  advance  in  the  price  of  corn.    (Hear.)  Again, 
let  them  observe  that  the  price  of  the  best  wheat  last  year 
was  64a.  per  quarter,  whereas  the  price  of  the  best  quality 
this  year,  was  71s.  per  quarter,  thus  making  a  difference  of 
20s.  per  quarter  between  the  two  periods  alluded  to.  (Hear, 
hear.)    NOW  the  range  of  average  prices  last  year  was  41  is. 
per  quarter  for  the  lowest  quality  of  wheat,  and  54s.  for  the 
highest ;  but  this  year  the  range  had  been  40s.  for  the  lowest 
quality,  and  T Is.  for  the  highest.    (Hear,  hear.)    Last  your 
the  difference  in  the  range  was  only  1  Is.  per  quarter  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  qualities  of  wheat,  but  this  year 


the  difference  amounted  to  30s.  (Hear,hear.)  Thatshowed 
conclusively  that  there  was,  at  this  moment,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  bad  and  low-priced  wheat  in  the  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  effect  of  which  was  to  keep  down  the  averages, 
and,  by  keeping  them  down,  to  keep  up  the  duty  which  pre- 
vented the  importation  of  foreign  corn  just  at  the  time  when 
it  was  most  wanted.  (Hear.)  Seventy-four  shillings  per 
quarter  was  now  given  for  the  best  wheat,  and  the  duty  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  was  14s.  per  quarter.  Now, 
according  to  the  principle  and  promise  of  the  minister,  when 
corn  was  at  73s.  per  quarter,  the  duty  should  be  but  Is.  per 
quarter,  whereas  they  now  found,  that  although  the  best 
wheat  was  71s.  per  quarter,  owing  to  the  bad  wheat  which 
told  upon  the  averages,  the  duty  was  lis.  per  quarter,  instead 
of  Is.,  as  it  should  be.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  important  for 
them  to  know  these  things.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were 
quite  sine  of  having  corn  both  dear  and  scarce,  until  next 
harvest  at  least,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  corn 
was  raised  would  the  demand  for  their  manufactured  produc- 
tions be  diminished.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  now  became  his 
duty  to  state  to  the  meeting  a  fact  which  would  be  received 
with  the  grestest  interest  and  satisfaction,  not.  only  through- 
out the  West-Riding,  hut  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 
(  Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  fact  which  was  as  yet  unknown 
even  to  his  friends  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  and  by  the 
committee  at  Leeds,  and  he  would  show  why  it  had  remained 
unknown.  They  all  remembered  that,  about  two  years  ago, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Wakefield,  fot  the  advancement  of  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade,  at  which  meeting  Lord  Morpeth,  the 
noble  lord  who  formerly  represented  so  ably  the  West  Riding, 
attended;  and  they  all  remembered  the  calm  and  high- 
minded  moral  courage  with  which  the  noble  lord  had  avowed 
himself  before  that  meeting  of  his  friends  and  admirers  a 
supporter  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  while  he  stated  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  pledge  himself  that  he  would  then  go 
the  length  of  advocating  a  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws.  (Hear,  hear.)  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Cobden 
stated  that  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Lord  Morpeth's 
honour  and  integrity,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  left  to  hi* 
own  unbiassed  judgpieut  and  right-minded  feeling,  he  would 
undoubtedly  become  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  lending 
his  entire  co-operation  to  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade  prin- 
ciples. (Cheers.)  He  (Mr.  Baines),  had  that  morning  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  a  letter  from  Lord  Morpeth,  which 
he  would  read  for  the  meeting,  and  which  he  was  quite  sure 
would  afford  to  them  the  highest  gratification.  (Mr.  Baines 
then  read  the  letter,  winch  will  be  found  in  another  column.) 

The  reading  of  it  was  received  with  .demonstrations  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  approbation  by  the  meeting,  Mr.  Baines 
having  been  repeatedly  interrupted  whilst  reading  it  by  re- 
peated bursts  of  acclamation. 

Mr.  Baines  continued  :  Those  cheers  would  find  an  echo 
throughout  every  part  of  that  great  county.  It  would  be 
re-echoed  through  the  hills  of  Ireland;  and  it  would  be 
heard  and  cause  heart  wakings  amougst  her  Majesty's 
councils  ;  for  the  best  and  wisest  Chief  Secretary  that  ever 
Ireland  possessed  could  not  lift  up  his  voice  against  the 
Corn  Laws  without  seriously  aggravating  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government  if  they  refused  to  open  the  ports.  Mr. 
Baines  concluded  by  proposing  the  resolution,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Stansfield,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Cobden  then  came  forward,  and  was  received  by  the 
meeting  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  we  have  seldom 
seen  equalled  at  any  former  meeting.  The  whole  assem- 
blage rose,  and  for  several  minutes  continued  to  evince  their 
admiration  by  repeated  bursts  of  acclamation.  As  soon  as 
the  cheering  had  subsided, 

Mr.  Cobden  said — Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  the  five 
pounds  which  we  have  just  received  are  worth  any  five 
thousand  which  we  have  as  yet  obtained.  (Loud  cheers. ) 
I  was  sure  it  would  come  to  that.  (Cheers.)  I  was  quite 
certain  when  the  meeting  took  place  at  Wakefield  that  Lord 
Morpeth,  if  left  to  his  own  unbiassed  judgment,  and  the 
promptings  of  his  own  warm  and  sympathetic  heart,  would 
not  fail  to  identify  himself,  sooner  or  later,  with  this  great 
movement.  (Renewed  cheering.)  Middling  and  working 
classes  though  we  have  been  who  have  hitherto  engaged  in 
this  work,  I  never  doubled  from  the  beginning  that  vg 
should  find  some  of  the  greatest  and  proudest,  of  the  nobility 
join  us  in  seeking  for  Free  Trade ;  for  there  never  yet 
was  a  time  when  Englishmen  did  not  find  some  of  their  no- 
bility, better  and  wiser  than  the  rest,  join  them  to  battle 
in  favour  of  any  cause  which  had  truth  and  justice  on  its 
side.  (Hear,  hear. )  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  only 
forty-eight  hours  ago  I  was  talking  to  my  friend  Mr.  Bright 
with  regard  to  our  prospects,  and  I  then  remarked  to  him 
how  sincerely  I  wished  that  Lord  Morpeth  was  placed  at  the 
side  of  Earl  Grey  In  the  ranks  of  the  Free  Traders,  and 
I  remarked  that  in  such  a  case,  with  two  such  young  states- 
men identified  with  us,  whether  the  old  politicians  at  one 
side  or  the  other  were  opposed  to  us,  we  should  be  sure  of 
men  fit  to  occupy  office  whenever  Government  should  give 
way  on  this  question — (Hear,  hear,  hear) — ami  I  now  rq 
joice  to  find  that  Lord  Morpeth  has  come  forward  with  iio 
inducement  but  the  feelings  of  his  own  good  heart — without 
balancing  himself,  and  vyjtbout  mystification,  wholly  and 
heartily  to  join  us  in  this  great  movement.  (Loud  cheers.) 
How,  then,  do  we  stand?  What  are  the  prospects  of  the 
country  at  present  ?  It  is  too  bad,  that  after  bringing  us 
down  to  partake  of  excellent  diet,  we  should  have  the  pros- 
pect of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  being  in  such  a  condi- 
tion next  March,  that  they  will  be  unable  to  obtain  potatoes. 
(Hear,  hear.)  That  is  now  the  position  of  a  great  portion 
of  our  countrymen,  and  I  believe  these  potatoes  will  be 
found  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  bus 
ever  yet  had  to  encounter.  This  is  a  melancholy  picture; 
itis  humiliating  to  think  that  bad  potatoes  are  likely  to  do 
more  than  good  arguments  towards  effecting  a  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.)  My  friend  Mr.  Baines  said, 
that  the  Government  entertained  an  intention  of  opening 
he  ports,  but  I  think  it  was  rather  too  much  to  say  that, 
for,  ill  my  opinion,  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  going 
to  do.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  We  have  all  seen  that 
Prime  Minister  in  the  force  of  Tom  Thumb,  who,  when 
asked  his  opinion  on  grave  matters  of  state,  had  one  uni- 
form answer — "  As  near  as  I  can  guess,  I  cannot  tell." 
(Hear  and  laughter.)  Well,  Government  is  in  that  pre- 
dicament, "  as  well  as  they  can  guess,  they  cannot  tell 
what  lo  do."  (Much  laughter.)  And  yet  they  had  good 
precedents;  and  fond  as  wB  are  of  acting  on  precedent,  they 
refused  to  follow  the  example  of  Russia,  Belgium,  Holland 
and  Egypt,  whose  governments,  when  in  the  same  position 
opened  their  ports  at  once,  without  even  having  recourse 
to  a  commission  of  inquiry.  Why  should  not  the  Govern- 
ment follow  that  example,  and  relieve  themselves  at  once 
from  the  doubt  and  difficulty  of  this  "  do-nothing  position  ? 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)  Now,  to  come  to  your  county.  1  be- 
lieve that  at  present  Eonl  Morpeth  has  no  intention  of 
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standing  for  it,  because  be  says  so,  and  be  never  uttered  a 
syllabi*  that  was  not  of  transparent  trutb.  But  whether 
he  has  or  not,  you  have  a  duty  to  perform.  The  West 
Siding  of  Yorkshire  has  now  the  privilege  of  having  a 
noble  scion  of  the  house  of  Howard  at  its  head.  (Cheers.) 
Lord  Morpeth  now  leads  you,  and  you  must  be  worthy  of 
your  leader;  and  that  you  cannot  be  if  you  suffer  the  West 
Biding  again  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  monopolists. 
(Hear,  hear.)  You  have  it  decidedly  in  your  power  to  pre- 
vent such  a  catastrophe.  ( Hear,  bear.)  It  is  said  by  some 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  have  qualified,  are  "of  the 
better  portion  of  the  middle  classes.  In  other  districts  the 
working  men  have  qualified  themselves  to  a  large  extent ; 
and  there  is  now  before  me,  and  there  is  in  the  town  of 
Leeds,  and  in  the  districts  around  it,  an  immense  number 
of  working  men,  who,  being  able  to  do  so,  should  purchase 
the  qualification.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  lately  read  tbat 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  once  told  by  an  admirer  of  his,  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  purchase  a  qualification,  in  order 
to  have  the  gratification  of  voting  for  so  celebrated  and 
good  a  man.  Let  the  West  Biding  be  but  emulous  of  enjoy- 
ing a  similar  pleasure  in  reference  to  another  able  and 
good  man,  and  it  can  easily  turn  out  no  less  than  2,000 
new  votes  in  favour  of  Lord  Morpeth.  ( Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.)  You  should  proceed  systematically  and  delibe- 
rately to  the  great  work  of  purifying  and  extending  the 
registry.  In  Manchester,  they  found  "it  convenient  to  lay 
the  town  out  into  districts,  from  which  districts  reports  are 
transmitted  once  or  twice  a  week  to  a  central  committee, 
detailing  the  progress  which  had  been  made.  The  same 
plan  may  be  adopted  with  the  greatest  ease  iu  Leeds,  aud 
it  is  sure  to  lead  to  two  most  successful  results.  You  are 
struggling  for  that  which  is  well  worthy  your  exertions  to 
attain — you  are  fighting  for  plenty,  for  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  country,  aud  for  a  principle  which  will 
afford  you  the  best  guarantee  which  you  cau  possess,  for 
the  permanence  of  peace  throughout  the  whole  world. 
(The  honourable  gentleman,  on  resuming  his  seat,  was 
greeted  by  repeated  bursts  of  vehement  and  vociferous 
cheering,  the  whole  audience  rising  en  masse,  and  wav- 
ing their  hats,  the  ladies  waring  their  handkercheifs 
in  the  gallery  for  several  minutes. )  Order  being  once  more 
restored, 

The  Mayor  rose  and  called  upon  Mr.  Bright  to  address 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Bright  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  an  admirable 
speech,  which  was  heard  tluoughout  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion and  enthusiasm.  Our  limits  prevent  us  from  inserting 
it,  and  to  abridge  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Yewdall  then  rose  and  congratulated  the  meeting 
upon  the  noble  accession  to  the  ranks  of  Free  Traders  in  the 
person  of  Lord  Morpeth.  The  people  of  Yorkshire  were 
somewhat  slow  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  but  when  they 
once  took  up  the  cause  of  justice  aud  trutb,  thev  stuck  to  it 
with  the  most  persevering  adherence,  and  Lord  Morpeth 
would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  characterised  by  a  similar  perse- 
verance in  adhering  to  the  cause  which  the  dictates  of  his 
sound  judgment  had  induced  him  to  espouse.  (Cheers.) 
Lord  Ashley  had  already  stated  that  the  Corn  Laws  were 
doomed,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  after  some  time  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  would  come  round  to  a  similar  opinion. 
(Laughter.)  The  time  was  coming  when  the  landed  in- 
terest would  see  that  there  ought  to  be  no  class  interest,  but 
that  all  classes  had  identical  interests.  Their  enemies  had 
been  completely  put  to  flight.  There  was  no  one  in  that 
hall  to  oppose  them  for  an  instant.  It  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  him,  however,  that  on  a  great  moral  question  of  this 
kind,  the  ministers  of  the  various  denominations  were  not 
found  amongst  them.  (Cheers.)  Providence  had  supplied 
the  wants  of  all,  and  knit  mankind  together,  by  making  one 
part  dependent  on  the  other  for  an  adequate  supply  of  food. 
If  this  great  question  was  once  settled,  it  woidd  settle  most 
others  which  now  engaged  the  attention  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Yewdall  concluded  by  proposing  the  appointment  of  a"  com- 
mittee to  watch  the  progress  of  the  registration. 

Mr.  Alderman  Marshall  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Alderman  Staxsfield  came  forward  amid  loud 
cheers,  and  cries  of  "  the  member  for  Leeds,"  to  move  the  3rd 
resolution : — 

"  •').  That  this  meeting  has  heard  with  the  highest  appro- 
bation and  delight  the  declaration  of  Lord  Morpeth,  in  favour 
of  perfect  freedom  of  trade  and  the  total  and  immediate  abo- 
lition of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  that  it  receives  this  declaration  on 
the  pait  of  one  of  our  wisest  statesmen,  and  most  beloved 
gad  influential  public  men,  as  an  encouraging  evidence  of 
the  progress  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  in  public  opinion  ; 
as  a  strong  additional  motive  for  putting  the  west  riding  in 
a  position  to  return  uncompromising  friends  of  Free  Trade 
to  the  House  of  Commons."  The  declaration  of  Lord  Mor- 
peth that  he  was  in  favour  of  total  repeal  and  a  member  of 
the  League,  came  like  music  to  his  ears.  Admired  and  bc- 
love.l  by  all  in  that  county,  his  identification  with  this  great 
movement  now  secured  his  election  beyond  a  doubt.  ( Loud 
cheers.) 

Mr.  Alderman  Maclea  seconded  the  resolution. 
After  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Cobdcn  and  Bright, 
the  meeting  separated. 


SI1F.FFIKLD. 

In  the  crowded  state  of  our  columns,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  abstract  of  the  important 
proceedings  at  the  great  and  influential  meeting  of  the  Free, 
traders  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  held  in  the  Cutler  s 
Ball  in  Sheffield,  on  Monday  evening  last. 

At  an  early  hour  the  door  leading  to  the  hall  was  besieged 
°!  crowds  waiting  for  admittance;  and  although  admission 
could  only  be  procured  by  ticket,  for  which  Is.  had  to  be  paid, 
the  large  ball  was  filled  almost  to  suffocation  for  some  time 
Before  the  commencement  of  proceedings.  At  seven  o'clock, 
Mr.  Cobden  antl  Ah.  Bright  took  their  seats  upon  the  plat- 
form, and  were  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  cheers. 

Mr.  Kdward  Smith,  of  Sheffield,  was  unanimously  called 
to  the  choir;  and  besides  him  we  observed  Richard  Cobden, 

wq''  HriVhl-  Ks'l'  M-p-;  Dr<  Thompson; 

Henry  Wilkinson,  Esq. ;  W.  Fisher,  Ksq. ;  Richard  Sollev, 
Ksq.;  Ibomas  Jessop,  Esq.;  Aldermen  Tiirton  and  N. 
Hoole;  Charles  Wilson,  Ksq.  ;  P.  Nailor,  Rsq. ;  T.  Roebuck, 
Ksq.;  and  Kdward  Vickers,  Ksq. 

No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  audience  consisted  of 
ladica. 

William  Fisnr.R,  Esq.,  proposed  that  Kdward  Smith, 
Esq.,  take  the  chair.   ( Loud  cheers. ) 

Me* Br  Wilki**o*.  Esq.,  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  earned  by  acclamation. 

The  Cuairmax — I  hope  the  time  is  not  fur  distant,  when 


every  thinking  man  will  look  back  with  surprise  and  indig- 
nation at  the  fact,  that  there  existed  in  this  country,  at  any 
period,  a  law,  the  object  of  which  was  to  stand  between  the 
people  and  the  cheapest  and  best  supply  of  food;  (Cheers;) 
a  law  which  seems  to  have  been  especially  contrived  to  re- 
strain and  fetter  commerce,  while  it  acts  in  the  most  pernicious 
manner  upon  the  agriculturist  himself,  for  whose  especial 
benefit  it  is  stud  to  have  been  enacted  ;  a  law  which  seems  to 
have  no  purpose  to  serve  but  to  enhance  the  incomes  of  the 
privileged  class,  whose  gain  is  made  at  the  cost  of  a  loss  a 
hundred-fold  greater  to  the  general  community.    Why,  then, 
is  such  a  law  allowed  to  continue  ?    Why  is  so  gross  an  im- 
position still  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people  of  this 
country  ?    How  is  it  that,  at  the  first  whisper  of  famine,  it  is 
not  swept  from  the  statute-book  ?    Are  we  to  be  for  ever  ad- 
mitting principles  in  the  abstract,  yet  refusing  to  be  guided 
by  them  practically  iu  our  conduct  ?  (Cheers.)  Have  we  yet 
to  learn  that  this  law  has  produced  the  most  direful  effects  on 
the  community?  Even  now,  "coming  events  cast  their  sha- 
dows before."  The  dread  of  scarcity  has  already  deranged  your 
monetary  operations.  Look  at  the  panic  which  it  has  produced 
in  the  shore  market.  (Hear,  hew.)    See  how  it  is  now  ope- 
rating in  raising  the  rate  of  interest.    You  yourselves  know  by 
past  experience  what  must  follow.    When  the  rate  of  interest 
rises,  in  due  time  the  banks  become  more  careful  in  respect 
to  the  accommodation  they  can  give  to  their  customers,  A 
check  is  placed  upon  commerce,  and  all  our  prosperity  va- 
nishes like  a  dream.  i^Hear.)  Have  we  yet  to  learn  the  bitter 
lesson,  that  dear-  food  means  low  wages  for  the  operatives, 
scanty  employment,  interrupted  commerce,  and  general  depre- 
ciation of  property  ?  ( Heiu\ )  Surely  we  have  not  learned  these 
lessons  in  vain,  and  it  cannot  need  another  seven  years  of 
suffering  to  fix  them  on  our  minds.   Vain  are  the  fallacies 
which  have  been  resorted  to  to  cover  these  plain  truths,  so 
that  the  simplest  understanding  cannot  foil  to  comprehend 
them.  Every  fallacy  has  been  detected  and  exposed.  (Cheers.) 
Where  is  now  the  cry — Let  us  not  be  dependent  on  foreign- 
ers ?    We  should  be  only  too  glad  now  to  be  dependent  on 
foreigners,  if  we  could  find  any  on  whom  we  might  depend. 
Where  now  is  the  cry  of  the  peculiar  burdens  on  land,  which 
were  invisible  when  our  Member  iu  Parliament  moved  for  an 
inquiry  into  them?    (Cheers.)    The  peculhu-  burdens  on 
land  were  pleaded  by  those  who  were  unwilling  to  go  into  an 
investigation  of  them,  which  was  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  peculiar  exemptions  of  laud.  ( Loud  cheers.) 
We  have  now  the  admission  that  the  Corn  Law  is  bad — that 
it  is  doomed — that  it  must  go.   (Cheers.)   But  we  are  asked 
to  give  time  to  prepare.    I  should  like  to  know  what  time  it 
would  take  to  put  the  fanners  in  a  right  position  for  repeal. 
I  have  not  observed  any  symptoms  of  improvement  in  their 
capacity  to  bear  a  reverse.   This  law  was  passed  when  I  was 
young.    I  am  now  becoming  grey,  but  I  do  not  find  that  the 
farmers  come  less  frequently  into  the  Gazette,  or  that  they 
are  making  such  accumulations  of  property  as  to  enable 
them  to  bear  a  reverse.    No  ;  the  fallacies  have  now  all  dis- 
appeared.   (Cheers.)  A  flood  of  light  has  been  poured  upon 
the  question,  but  we  have  relied  too  much  on  people's 
knowing  what  is  right,  presuming  that,  when  they  knew, 
they  would  do  it.    (('beers.)    It  was  probably  necessary 
that  the  whole  course  of  this  agitation  should  be  gone 
through.   It  was  needful  to  make  our  course  clear  as  the 
day,  before  we  could  cariy  with  us  the  judgment  and  ener- 
gies of  the  people  of  this  country,  as  we  are  now  doing.  At 
length,  however,  we  have  ceased  to  rely,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  on  means  for  the  diffusion  of  information.    We  have 
given  over  talking,  and  are  beginning  to  act.    (Cheers.)  I 
am  very  willing  to  go  to  the  highest  authority  for  rules  of 
conduct,  and  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  go  to  a  higher  au- 
thority than  Sir  BobertPeel,  when  he  gives  advice  in  honest 
simplicity.    He  says,  "Begister!  Begister!"   and  we  say 
Begister!    Begister!   too.    (Loud  cheers.)    We  willingly 
bow  to  such  an  authority.    We  believe  that  the  battle  is  to 
be  fought  in  the  registration  courts.    We  believe  that  by 
perfectly  constitutional  means,  we  can  break  the  fetters  that 
are  around  us.    By  safe  and  pacilic  means  we  shall  effect 
an  alteration  of  the  law,  and  successfully  meet  our  adversa- 
ries, with  those  weapons  which  they  themselves  formerly 
wielded  with  so  much  success.    (Cheers.)    They  are  wea- 
pons which,  I  hope,  our  opponents  have  now  used  nearly  as 
long  as  they  can  serve  them.    We  have  now  taken  them" up, 
and  we  appeal  to  this  year's  registration,  and  ask  them  how 
they  like  our  beginning?    We  have  been  only  apprentices  at 
the  work.    We  had  not,  in  the  last  registration,  got  our 
hands  in.    We  intend  to  do  better.    (Cheers.)    We  hope  to 
become  more  dexterous.  We  admit  the  imperfect  and  clumsy 
nature  of  the  work  which  has  added  only  2000  to  the  West- 
Biding  register  this  year,  but  we  expect,  by  practice,  to  grow 
more  adroit  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  weapons  which  our 
opponents  have  taught  us  to  wield.    (Cheers.)    Our  friends 
are  here  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  this  matter  still  more 
home  upon  us.    They  can  give  us  very  encouraging  reports 
of  what  has  been  done  in  other  places.    They  can  point  out 
to  us  the  easy  and  certain  road  to  success.   When  I  say 
easy,  1  mean  as  easy  as  most  things  are  in  the  face  of  deter- 
mined resistance  from  those  who  have  the  whip  hand  over  us 
at  present.  But  a  day  of  reckoningis  not  fardistant.  (Cheers.) 
In  due  time,  we  shall  have  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Par- 
liament, ami  I  rather  think  that  many  who  are  now  occupy- 
ing places,  will  receive  notice  to  quit.    (Cheers.)  We'll, 
then,  to  stir  up  our  zeal,  to  tell  what  has  been  done  else- 
where, to  recommend  a  continuance  in  that  course  of  exer- 
tion which  we  have  begun,  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
bints  and  observations,  our  friends  ore  now  arrived.  (Cheers.) 
I  do  trust  that  the  men  of  Yorkshire  will  show  still  something 
of  that  courage  that  distinguished  their  ancestors  when  they 
resisted  the  Norman  invaders.    I  trust  there  remains  a  little 
of  that  independence  among  the  people  of  this  district  which 
placed  Sheffield  at  the  head  of  the  polling  districts  of  the 
West-Biding,  at  the  last  election.   Sheffield  then  sent  a  larger 
majority  in  favour  of  liberal  principles  than  any  other  polling 
district  in  the  Biding.    (Cheers.)    Have  you  lost  anything 
of  your  former  spirit?    Are  your  principles  become  less 
valuable  ?    Are  they  less  deeply  fixed  on  your  minds  by  the 
years  of  suffering  you  have  passed  through  ?   Have  not  your 
exertions  rather  endeared  these  principles  to  you,  and  more 
firmly  fixed  in  yourminds  the  resolution  to  persevere  until  you 
have  succeeded  ?  And  succeed  you  will,  undoubtedly  ( Cheeis). 
It  is  but  a  question  of  time,  we  have  said  before.    And  now 
we  say  it  is  a  question  of  very  short  time.    (Cheers.)  They 
who  thought  the  time  was  not  come  when  we  hud  abundant 
harvests,  see  that  now  the  time  is  come  when  we  must  no 
longer  tamper  with  the  food  question.    Men  of  the  greatest 
influence  now  come  boldly  forward  to  say  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
keep  the  people  in  this  unsettled  state,"  that  there  is  great 
danger  in  it,  and  that  the  time  is  arrived  when  the  question 
must  be  settled,  not  merely  by  the  opening  of  the  ports  tem- 
porarily to  lull  the  public  into  security,  but  settled  for  ever 
by  getting  rid  of  the  Corn  Luw  at  once.    (Cheers.)    I  will 


not  further  trespass  upon  your  time  at  present,  but  call  on 
Richard  Cobden  to  address  you.    (  Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Cobden  then  addressed  the  meeting  at  great  length. 
*  4  •  *  * 

111  reference  to  the  apprehension  of  war  with  America,  be  said 
it  was,  he  was  quite  sure,  a  great  deal  better  to  go  to  our 
brother  Jonathan  for  food,  (ban  to  go  to  fight  with  him. 
(Cheeis.)  He  (Mr.  Cobden)  did  not  like  to  hear  of 
people's  minds  becoming  familiarised  with  the  idea  of  fight- 
ing, for  he  conceived  that  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  to 
trade  with  him,  than  to  encourage  the  idea  of  going  to  wot' 
with  hint.  (Cheers.)  Those  states  which  produced  cothon 
and  tobacco,  the  articles  which  we  consumed,  had  no  desir.e 
to  go  to  Wiir  with  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  it  was  only  within 
a  few  days  that  he  read  an  account  of  a  dinner  at  Charleston, 
in  South  Carolina,  at  which  the  health  of  the  Queen  was 
proposed,  and  received  in  the  most  enthusiastic  maimer,  for 
that  was  one  of  the  portions  of  the  United  States  which  pro- 
duced those  articles  which  we  took  from  America.  (Hear, 
hear.)  What  were  the  portions  of  the  states  in  which  there 
was  no  desire  to  go  to  war  with  England?  The  Atlantic 
cities,  the  stoles  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  England,  those 
which  were  connected  with  England  by  trade  and  commerce; 
but  in  the  states  of  the  west,  where  wheat  and  Indian  corn, 
and  pork  and  beef,  were  produced,  those  articles  in  which  We 
refused  to  trade  with  them,  the  warlike  spirit  towards  thi» 
country  was  evinced.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  we,  however,  took 
a  different  course  fromtbatwhichweot present  adopted — if  we 
took  from  the  states  of  the  west  their  barrelled  flour,  and  pork, 
and  beef,  and  butter,  they  would  like  us  as  well  as  the  sou- 
thern states,  inasmuch  as  people  do  not  usually  wish  to 
cut  the  throats  of  their  best  customers.  Having  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the  danger  of  impending  scarcity,  and 
the  apprehended  famine  in  Ireland,  and  shown  that  the 
perils  of  both  were  aggravated  by  the  Corn  Laws,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  impress  upon  his  hearers  the  importance  of  ob- 
taining county  qualifications.  Your  registry  next  year  will 
be  nearly  double  that  of  any  other.  It  Was  a  saying  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  that  Yorkshire  and  Middlesex  together 
made  up  :dl  England.  Now  when  we  see  Yorkshire,  Middle- 
sex, and  Lancashire  of  one  mind,  1  defy  any  minister  to  carry 
on  the  government  in  opposition  to  their  principles.  I  see 
the  Standard  has  been  putting  forward  a  boasting  paragraph 
that  we  hove  won  but  four  counties  out  of  forty.  Now,  I  tell 
the  Standard  that  these  counties  are  of  more  importance 
than  all  the  others — that  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Middlesex, 
and  Cheshire,  contribute  infinitely  more  to  the  wealth  and 
power,  as  well  as  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  greatness  of 
the  country,  than  idl  the  others  put  together,  and  that  no 
government  will  ever  be  seen  opposed  in  principle  to  the 
voice  of  those  counties.  (Hear,  and  cheers.)  It  has  always 
been  so.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was,  thirty  years  ago,  member  for 
Yorkshire.  He  always  voted  with  the  government.  This 
county  was  considered  of  so  much  importance  that  I  remem- 
ber reading  lately,  in  his  life,  that  when  Mr.  Wilberforce 
went  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Yorkshire,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  at  a  time  of  great  excitement  on  the  subject  of 
the  French  war,  so  anxious  was  Mr.  Pitt  to  get  the  adhesion 
of  this  county  to  his  principles  that  he  would  not  allow  Mr. 
Wilberforce  to  wait  until  his  carriage  was  ready  for  the  jour- 
ney, but  sent  him  off  in  his  own.  Mr.  Pitt  sent  an  express 
with  further  directions  to  his  supporters  at  Stamford,  and 
begged  that  the  result  of  the  meeting  should  be  communi- 
cated by  express  to  London.  When  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  Yorkshire  returned  Henry  Brougham,  it  was 
the  signal  of  the  downfall  of  the  boroughmongers ;  and  in 
1841,  when  Mr.  Wortley  succeeded  Lord  Morpeth,  the  defeat 
of  the  Whigs  was  at  tnce  taken  for  granted.  And  when 
Yorkshire  sends  up  her  members  to  vote  in  support  of  Mr. 
Villiers  for  the  totid  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
then,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  corn  laws  will  be  found  to  be 
not  only  "doomed,"  but  dead.  (Cheers.) 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Bright  was  the  next  speaker :  he  illustrated  the 
practical  working  of  the  Corn  Laws  by  showing  their  inju- 
rious effect  on  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country  at  every 
period  of  their  history  when  their  working  has  been  practically 
felt.  Of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  he  gave  the  following 
description  : — "  My  opinion  is,  that  the  present  prospects  of 
trade  in  this  country  ore  anything  but  encouraging,  and  tbat 
their  being  bad  and  gloomy  is  entirely  traceable  to  the  existing 
Corn  Lows.  (Hear,  hear.)  Six  weeks  ago,  there  was,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  a  fair  trade  throughout  the  cotton  districts, 
and  in  sonic  parts  the  trade  was  exceedingly  brisk,  and  more 
than  ordinarily  profitable.  The  demand  was  then  constant, 
and  suffered  little  or  no  check  whatever,  until  after  a  long 
period  of  rainy  and  unfavourable  weather,  the  htuTest  was 
found  to  be  deficient,  and  prices  gradually  rose ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  an  alarming  rumour  was  spread  abroad  of  the 
almost  total  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  Now,  there  is  no 
other  cause  whatever,  to  which  the  present  depression  of 
trade  in  the  cotton  districts  can  be  attributed ,  except  to  this. 
All  the  old  things  which  were  formerly  said  are  now  no 
longer  mentioned,  as  the  causes  contributing  to  this  lamen- 
table result.  There  are  joint-stock  banks  now  in  Manches- 
ter, as  there  were  four  or  five  years  ago,  yet  nobody  now 
thinks  of  attributing  the  depression  to  them.  There  is  at 
present,  also,  far  more  machinery  in  Manchester  than  there 
was  then,  yet  nobody  is  now  foolish  or  mad  enough  to  trace 
the  depression  to  the  progress  of  machinery.  There  has  also 
been  a  larger  production  of  manufactured  articles  thau  be- 
fore, but  no  man  now  saddles  the  depression  on  over-produc- 
tion. (Hear,  hear.)  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  now  a  great 
aud  general  cessation  from  buying  those  productions,  be- 
cause the  people  are  becoming  impoverished  as  the  price  of 
food  advances  ;  and  here  lies  the  whole  evil.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And,  sooner  or  later,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  shall  have  a  state 
of  things  to  deplore,  such  as  we  had  foiu-  or  five  yean  ago." 
In  conclusion,  he  showed  the  great  importance  of  the  present 
registration  movement.  "  The  House  of  Commons  in  this 
country  is  held  in  shares.  The  people  have  a  small  interest 
in  it,  but  somehow  or  other  they  never  get  into  the  provi- 
sional or  acting  committee.  (Renewed  cheers  and  laughter.) 
We  come  to  the  question, '  Are  we  to  stand  it  any  longer  ?' 
The  Standard  says  we  have  gained  four  counties  at  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  that  we  have  as  many  millions 
to  win  idl  the  counties.  Now,  I  say,  the  money  woidd  not 
deter  us  if  we  saw  the  prospect  of  such  success.  (Hear, 
and  cheers.)  But  take  the  proportion  Lancashire  beors  to 
the  other  counties : — 
Cultivated   area  of  England  and 

Wales  Acres  28,749,000 

Ditto,  Lancashire   "       850,000  or  l-88d  part 

Rental  of  Real  property  in  England 

and  Wales  ."  £ 8:>,SO-J,70.'» 

Ditto,  Lancashire   7,756,338 or  1-llthpart. 

Rental  of  Dwelling-houses  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales   35,606,889 

Ditto,  Lancashire   4,777/586  or  l-8th  part. 
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"J  recollect  perfectly  well  when  Lancashire  went  over  to  the 
monopolists  there  was  a  cry  of  reaction  throughout  the  king- 
dom. When  free-trade  members  are  returned  tor  that,  and 
Bpme  other  large  counties,  the.  rotten-borough  members  and 
the  nominees  of  the  Lords  cannot  keep  a  government  in  ex- 
istence for  a  session.  If  one-fifth  of  the  grown-up  popula- 
tion of  your  town  register,  there  is  no  fear  of  a  contest  in 
this  county.  And  why  should  you  uot  ?  You  have  a  stake 
in  the  country  as  well  ns  the  landlords.  Eemember,  every 
manufacturer  is  surrounded  by  a  colony ;  and  when  we  re- 
collect how  capital  was  wound  tip  a  short  time  ago, how  dis- 
tress and  discontent  spread,  and  as  like  causes  produce  like 
effects,  we  should  dread  a  scarcity  now.  reflectiug  what  we 
suffered  from  it  then.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  should  take  up 
this  question  as  one  of  life  and  death  to  yourselves  and  to 
the  trade  of  Sheffield ;  and  if  you  do  as  Halifax,  Leeds  and 
Huddersficld  are  prepared  to  do,  and  if  the  small  towns  will 
follow  your  example,  as  they  inevitably  will  do,  your  voice — 
ns  it  was  Formerly  the  signal  of  the  downfall  of  the  Whigs — 
will  speak  with  a  voice  of  thunder  in  favour  of  free  trade, 
when  you  choose  to  take  on  yourselves  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise.    (Loud  and  long-continued  cheering.) 

GnnDON  Thompson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  next  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  was  received  with  cheers.  He  said,  "  Ladies 
aud  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  I  have  great  pleasure  in  rising  to 
move  the  resolution  which  has  been  placed  in  my  bauds, 
although  at  the  same  time  I  regret  the  absence  of  the  gen- 
tleman (our  worthy  Mayor)  who  was  to  have  moved  it ;  but 
as  he  has  been  called  suddenly  from  town,  that  duty  has  de- 
volved unon  me.  I  do  not  appear  before  you  here 
in  any  political  character.  I  appear  before  you  as  a  member 
of  the  League,  (cheers,)  a  body  that  repudiates  political  par- 
tisanship. (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  sectarian,  notwithstand- 
ing whip  the  Times  may  say.  It  is  a  body,  therefore,  that 
embraces  within  itself  persons  of  all  shades  of  political  opin- 
ion. And  this  it  may  safely  do,  for,  if  I  understand  rightly 
the  object  of  the  League,  it  is  to  promote  the  comfort,  the 
happiness,  and  the  well-being  of  the  people  generally. 
(Cheers.)  Yon  have  heard,  aud  I  am  sure  you  understand 
the  political  economy  of  the  subject.  It  is  impossible,  after 
the  lessons  we  have  had,  that  any  person  should  be  so  ignorant 
as  not  to  understand  it.  But  if  I  do  not  too  far  trespass  upon 
your  patience,  I  should  wish  to  say  a  word  on  other  subjects 
Immediately  connected  with  this,  and  which  have  reference 
to  the  particular  avocation  which  I  myself  exercise.  (Go 
on,  go  on.)  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  famine.  Now, 
I  dare  say,  in  reading  of  famine,  you  have  also  read  of  some- 
thing else  b  y  which  it  is  accompanied — I  mean  pestilence. 
(Hear.)  There  never  has  been  a  famine  of  any  duration, 
that  has  not  been  accompanied  by  pestilence.  All  of  you  arc 
sufficiently  educated  to  know  what  famine  is,  and  what  iu'C 
the  effects  upon  the  body  of  a  want  of  food.  It  enfeebles  the 
constitution,  and  deteriorates  the  strength  of  the  body.  Tor- 
sous  under  these  circumstances  are  ntt  capable  of  follow- 
ing their  employment  as  aforetime.  But  when  the  scarcity 
is  long-continued,  then  it  is  that  the  strength  of  the  consti- 
tution  becomes  thoroughly  undermined,  for  people  are  ready 
to  have  recourse  to  other  tlungs  thau  good  and  wholesome 
food  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger,  for  the  craviags  of  hun- 
ger must  be  satisfied  ;  and  when  people  cannot  obtain  a  suf- 
ficiency of  suitable  food,  they  resort  to  various  expedients  to 
satisfy  those  cravings.  (Hear.)  There  must  be  a  certain 
quantity  of  substance  within  the  body,  and  when  proper  food 
cannot  be  had,  the  people  then  resort  to  various  expedients 
by  mixing  with  their  food  or  aliment,  various  other  things 
which  are  not  nutritious,  or  very  slightly  so ;  and  in  this 
manner  it  is  that  the  strength  of  the  constitution  becomes 
undermined,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  diseases  of  various 
kinds.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  One  person,  for  example, 
according  to  his  constitution,  may  fall  into  a  decline,  and 
another  into  some  chronic  disease  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Bright 
has  justly  observed,  numbers,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  are  thus 
carried  prematurely  to  their  gravos.  In  the  last  season  of  dis- 
tress in  this  neighbourhood,  I  have  witnessed  this  repeat- 
edly. But  that  is  far  from  being  all.  If  it  should  so  happen, 
and  happened  it  has  now,  that  the  seasons  are  not  favourable 
for  the  growing  of  corn,  and  there  is  not  only  a  deficiency 
in  the  quantity,  but  the  corn  is  of  bad  quality,  that  is  a  mat- 
ter which  becomes  extremely  serious  indeed.  It  is  then, 
more  particularly,  that  fevers  of  the  worst  description  prevail 
amongst  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  Scarcity  of  all  kinds 
leads  to  this  result  ultimately,  and  I  need  not  go  very  far 
back  to  show  you  in  what  an  extremely  precarious  position 
we  are  at  this  very  moment.  (Hear.)  It  is  hardly  within 
the  memory  of  man,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  medical  history, 
that  little  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  (from  17G8  to  1772,) 
for  three  or  four  years  there  was  a  remarkably  great  quantity 
of  rain,  so  that  the  fields  were  covered  with  extensive  inun- 
dations, and  large  quantities  of  land  were  thrown  out  of  cul- 
tivation in  various  parts  of  Europe, — France  and  Germany, 
for  example.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  excessive 
moisture  affected  vegetation ;  and  you  know  how  dependent 
we  are  upon  the  food  provided  by  vegetation  for  subsistence. 
Notonly  were  the  crops  deficient,  but  the  quality  of  the  corn 
became  deteriorated.  Then  the  people  felt  still  more  se- 
verely the  scarcity.  So  severe  was  the  famine  that,  the  peo- 
ple mixed  roots,  the  bark  of  trees,  or  anything  else  they 
could  procure,  with  their  food.  (Hear.)  The  flour  chiefly 
used  was  that  of  rye,  and  the  quality  was  so  pernicious  that, 
putrid  fevers  appeared  in  their  most  malignant  form.  One 
was  called  the  famished  or  hunger-fever,  in  which  the  poor 
Creatures  lay  stretched  on  their  straw,  blanched  and  white, 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  resembling  that,  of  a  corpse,  though 
still  alive.  (Hear.)  This  extended  throughout  Germany. 
There  was  ono  particular  form  of  disease  throughout  the 
same  country,  called  the  prickling  or  creeping  fever,  be- 
cause it  announced  its  attacks  by  a  prickling  or  creeping 
sensation  throughout  the  body.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
most,  violent  and  powerful  contraction  of  the  muscles.  The 
features  became  contracted,  and  the  body  bent  in  various  di- 
rections. So  violent  were  these  contractions,  that  in  many 
cases,  where  persons  recovered,  they  never  again  had  the 
proper  use  of  their  limbs.  These  were  the  effects  of  bad 
food  and  scarcity.  But  that  is  not  idl  by  a  great  deal.  These 
effects  were  seen  in  another,  but  not  less  awful  form  in 
France.  (Hoar.)  The  people  were  seized  with  excruciat- 
ing pains  in  their  limbs,  in  the  feet,  or  fingers.  Then,  bit  by 
bit,  the  Very  flesh  rotted  from  their  bones,  and  their  limbs 
fell  off  piecemeal.  In  both  cases,  it  was  demonstrated  bo- 
yond  a  doubt  that  the  cause  was  the  badness  of  the  corn. 
(Hear.)  Tliis  was  produced  by  the  excessively  wet  weather. 
It  affected  notonly  rye,  but  wheat,  oals,  and  barley  were  sub- 
ject to  the  same  disease.  We  now  have  had  excessive  wel- 
lness, and  it  has  caused  a  rot  in  the  potatoes.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  foresee  the  extent  to  which  this  may  go.  We  arc 
(loomed  to  eat  them— millions  arc  doomed  to  eat  thein,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  effects  they  may  produce, 
(ileal.)    At  the  lime  1  have  alluded  to,  potatoes  were  not 


cultivated  to  the  extent  that  they  now  are.  They  were  not 
then  generally  an  article  of  food.  We  are  yet  strangers, 
therefore,  to  the  consequences  that  may  come  upon  us.  But 
this  let  Us  remember,  that  all  these  diseases  were  preceded 
by  an  unusual  epidemic  among  cattle.  We  have  also  bad 
an  epidemic  prevailing  among  the  cattle  to  a  considerable 
extent.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  see  too  that  the  products  "of 
vegetation  have  been  injured.  Supposing  a  similar  scries 
of  years  to  occur,  with  the  Corn  Law  in  its  existing  state, 
nothing  can  save  us  from  famine  and  pestilence.  (Hear, 
hear,  hear. )  You  may  say,  perhaps,  bow  is  it  that  the  people 
at  the  time  I  have  referred  to,  could  not  get  food  from  other 
countries  ?  Was  there  no  corn  in  Egypt  ?  No,  literally, 
for  Egypt  was  in  a  state  of  famine.  Was  there  no  rice  in 
India  ?  No,  famine  was  there.  And  of  that  famine  I  will 
say  a  few  words,  for  it  well  illustrates  the  principle  of  mo- 
nopoly. Wherever  you  find  monopoly,  it  is  the  same  in  cha- 
racter. It  is  a  thing  with  brazen  face,  with  heart  of  stone, 
and  hands  of  iron.  (Loud  cheers.)  It  so  happened,  that 
in  India,  in  17o'K,  the  rains  of  December  failed.  The  rains 
failed  again  in  August,  17(10,  and  the  scorching  sun  burnt 
up  everything.  The  rice  crop,  on  which  the  Hindoos 
chiefly  depend,  failed  ;  aud  in  the  latter  part  of  176!),  it  be- 
came apparent  that  famine  had  invaded  the  lower  classes. 
There  was  the  East  India  Company,  of  which  they  had 
heard  as  a  company  of  monopolists.  What  was  the  com- 
pany about?  I  will  tell  you,  though  I  blush  to  say  it.  The 
Company  had  forbidden  the  people  to  trade  in  rice.  The 
Company  monopolised  the  trade.  They  had  it  all  in  their 
own  hands,  and  foreseeing  the  scarcity,  they  bought  up  all 
the  stores  in  the  country.  The  famine  now  became  so 
grievous  that  there  appeared  to  the  majority  of  the  Hindoos 
no  alternative  but  to  perish  by  hunger,  or  by  their  own  hands. 
Rice  soou  rose  to  ten  times  its  usual  price,  and  it  was  out 
of  the  power  of  the  poorer  Hindoos  to  purchase.  This  was 
the  state  of  things  in  177;!  ;  and  the  rice  which  the 
Company  had  bought  up,  they  sold  to  the  people  at  any  price 
they  pleased,  making  a  most  enormous  profit.  In  Bengal 
alone,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  fruitful  countries  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon,  three  millions  of  people  died  of  famine, 
(Hear.)  Could  not  they  obtain  aid  from  neighbouring 
countries?  They  were  in  a  similar  state.  In  Egypt  there 
was  famine.  At  Chinsurah,  parents  bartered  their  children 
for  rice  ;  and  mothers  threw  first  their  offspring,  then  them- 
selves, into  the  Ganges.  The  banks  of  the  river  were 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  East  India  Company  had 
hundreds  of  people  employed  in  throwing  dead  bodies  into 
the  river,  till  the  very  water  became  pestiferous,  and  the 
fish  were  unfit  to  be  eaten.  These  were  the  effects  of  mono- 
poly, (cheers,)  and  I  think  these  facts  bear  me  out  in 
designating  it  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  done. 
(Hear.)  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  these  facts.  Do 
you  say  it  is  impossible  we  can  ever  be  in  such  a  state  ?  I 
tell  you  that  which  has  occurred  may  occur  again.  (Hear.) 
We  are  dependent  on  the  elements,  and  observe,  that  after 
a  certain  cycle  of  years  the  seasons  recur  again  in  similar 
series.  If  we  have  a  certain  number  of  wet  seasons,  and 
corn  becomes  diseased  and  scarce,  it  may  happen  under  the 
present  jlaw  that  we  shall  neither  be  able  to  procure  rice 
from  India  nor  food  from  other  places.  What,  then,  must 
be  the  situation  of  this  country,  it  would  be  too  awful  to 
contemplate.  As  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  given  you  a 
better  illustration  of  the  effects  of  monopoly,  I  hope  you 
approve  of  the  resolution. — (Long-continued  eheering.) 

The  resolution  wa»  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Vicabs,  and 
carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  W.  Fisher  proposed  the  next  resolution,  which  was 
to  the  effect  that  a  Registration  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed, to  consist  of  the  present  committee  of  the  Free 
Trade  Association,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Alderman  Hoole,  seconded  by  Alder- 
man Tubton,  thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  B.  Cobden,  M.  P., 
and  Mr.  .1.  Bright,  M.P.,  for  their  unceasing  exertions  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  ;  after  which  the  meeting 
separated. 


PBESTON. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Corn  Exchange  rooms  (the  use  of  the  theatre  having  been 
refused  by  the  proprietors  of  that  building)  for  the  advocacy 
of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  in  the  present  "  food  crisis 
and  for  promoting  the  "registration  movement"  ia  Nort'h 
Lancashire.  In  consequence  of  the  announcement  that 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  would  address  the  meeting,  an 
immense  number  of  applications  for  tickets  of  admission 
was  made ;  but  owing  to  the  comparative  smalluess  of  the 
rooms,  many  hundreds  were  disappointed.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  place  was  densely  crowded  with  an  audience  of  about 
000,  among  whom,  in  addition  to  the  operatives,  were  many 
tradesmen,  cotton-spinners,  and  manufacturers  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  Of  the  two  latter  classes  we  noticed 
Messrs.  T.  Miller,  H.  Miller,  J.  German,  J.  Horrocks,  W. 
Ainsworth,  J.  Postletbwaite,  G.  Smith,  J.  Hawkins,  T. 
Naylor,  —  Worsley,  J.  Evans,  and  W.  Eccles.  A  number  of 
ladies  were  also  in  attendance.  At  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  entered  the  room,  and  were 
saluted  on  their  way  to  the  platform  with  loud  cheering. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Livesey  proposed,  and  Mr.  G.  Smith 
seconded,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  M.  Sattcrthwaite  as  Chair- 
man.   The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman,  after  the  cheering  with  which  he  was 
welcomed  bad  subsided,  briefly  introduced  Mi-.  Cobden,  M.P., 
to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Cobden  was  received  with  reiterated  cheering,  and 
proceeded  to  address  the  meeting  at  great  length.  We  are 
unable,  however,  to  give  more  than  a  few  extracts  from  bis 
speech : —  ***** 
"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  under  many  cir- 
cumstances;— I  have  been  with  you  when  trade  was  good, 
and  when  trade  was  very  depressed,  and  I  have  always  had 
but  one  tale  to  tell  you — that  high-priced  provisions — un- 
natural society — produce  bad  trade  for  nia.sl.ers  and  bad 
wages  for  men.  I  have  told  you  that  high-priced  food  means 
low  wages,  and  low-priced  food  high  wages.  Since  my  first 
acquaintance  with  you,  you  have  bad  two  periods — one  of 
high,  and  another  of  low  prices.  When  .1  first  became 
acquainted  with  you  in  1839 — 10,  the  price  of  wheat  was 
from  69s.  to  70s.  per  quarter,  and  yon  bad  bad  trade  and 
were  Buffering  greatly.  Again,  during  the  two  years  just 
elapsed  you  have  bad  low-priced  food  and  very  good  trade, 
and  wages  rising,  with  every  body  employed.  Now  that  is 
just  whal  I  always  told  you  would  be  the  result.  My  pre- 
dictions have  proved  true,  and  I  am  going  to  turn  prophet 
again,  and  tell  you  what  is  to  happen  now ;  and  if,  afier  all 
the  experience  you  have  had  during  the  last  seven  years,  and 
will  have  in  the  next  two  years,  you  are  not  convinced,  then 
you  will  not  be  convinced  even  though  one  were  to  rise  from 


the  dead.  (Applause.)  The  price  of  food  has  risen  about 
60  per  cent,  within  the  last,  six  months — that  is,  flour  for 
the  same  quantity  of  which  you  paid  Is.  six  months  ago,  you 
must  now  pay  Is.  ()d.  for,  and  meid  in  proportion.  (Cries  of 
hear,  hear.)  Well,  you  are  going  to  have  biul  trade,  and 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  you  are  going  to  pay  unnatural 
prices  for  your  food  ;  and  it  has  come  on  you  more  suddenly 
than  I  should  have  predicted,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason. 
It  is  because  every  body  knows  now — for  we  have  told  them 
— what  effects  will  follow  from  high-priced  food  ;  so  that 
instead  of  the  wholesale  dealer  buying  your  manufactures, 
and  the  retail  dealer  stocking  his  shop  with  your  goods, 
directly  there  is  a  failure  in  the  crops,  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions go  up,  both  of  them,  instead  of  buying  on  ignorantly 
till  next  spring,  as  they  would  have  done  seven  years  ago, 
stop  their  purchases  at  once,  and  the  manufacturers  find  that 
within  six  weeks  from  tho  rise  of  provisions  business  is 
almost  at  a  stand.  (Applause.)  This  is  what  never  happened 
before.  Even  the  men  who  deny  the  truth  of  our  principles 
are  now  acting  upon  them — the  very  men  who  won't  admit 
that  we  are  right,  but  hold  that  we  arc  wrong,  even  they  are 
taking  all  the  precautions  which  others  are  taking  who  are 
thorough  Anti-Corn-Law  Leaguers.  They  are  reefing  in 
their  sails,  and  preparing  for  a  storm.  What  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  this,  except,  that  we  have  had  a,  bad  harvest,  and 
provisions  are  high  ?  It  cannot  be  the  expense  of  production, 
for  the  price  of  cotton  was  never  lower — machinery  was 
never  better — people  never  made  better  goods.  There  is  no 
reason  why  trade  should  be  bad  (for  you  have  no  wars,  and 
no  foreign  markets  cut  off),  except  that  food  is  unnaturally 
scarce  and  dear.  (Hear.)  *  *  * 

You  have  bad  rising  wages  during  two  years  when  bread  hits 
been  cheap,  and  as  certainly  as  this  has  been  the  case, 
your  wages  will  drop  during  the  next  two  years  if  bread  be 
dear.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  want  this  to  be  as  clear  as  two  and 
two  make  four :  and  let  nobody  persuade  you  that  two  and 
two  make  five.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  *  * 
Is  it  not  lamentable  that  a  subject  in  which  we  arc  all  so 
vitally  interested  should  still  he  regarded  by  many  as  a  party- 
political  question  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  Is  it  mere 
party  prejudice,  or  is  it  something  else  ?  Is  it  a  bit  of  false 
pride  (cheers) — a  love  of  caste?  Have  you  men  among  you 
who  think  they  are  better  than  their  neighbours,  and  belong 
to  a  higher  class  than  their  own,  if  they  can  only  put  their 
knees  under  the  mahogany  of  some  squire  of  the  third  or 
fourth  degree  (cheers  and  laughter) ;  and  who  will  forego 
the  principles  and  interest  of  their  order  if  they  can  only  be 
allowed  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  some  one  idea'd  fox- 
hunter?  If  there  are  some  such,  I  can  only  say  that  they 
take  a  very  mistaken  view  of  the  road  to  their  own  import- 
ance aud  dignity.  There  is  no  dignity  aud  importance  in 
playing  second  fiddle  to  anybody.  (Laughter.)  What. is  the 
use  of  being  a  second  "  chop  "  squire  ?  Why,  they  only 
laugh  at  you  if  you  go  a  hunting  with  them.  (Laughter.) 
I  will  tell  you  a  little  incident  which  happened  in  North 
Cheshire.  There  is  a  cotton-spinner's  son  who  spends  2000/. 
a  year;  and  bis  mother  boasts  he  is  a  credit  to  the  family, 
"for  he  docs  keep  such  excellent  company!"  (Laughter.) 
He  keeps  half-a-dozen  hunters,  aud  his  mother  is  delighted 
at  the  manner  in  which  he  rides  in  his  red  coat  and  top- 
boots.  (Laughter.)  Well,  he  was  riding  home  after  the 
hunt  one  day  in  company  with  a  friend  of  mine  who  some- 
times goes  a  hunting  too  (laughter),  but  keeps  his  principles 
with  him.  They  were  riding  along  the  road,  with  a  certain 
lord  and  a  squire,  when  this  young  beau,  who  spends  'MOVl. 
a  year  for  his  mother,  said  "  I  think  I  will  go  steeple  chase 
style,  over  the  fields,  straight  home,"  and  with  that  put  his 
horse's  head  through  the  hedge,  and  away  he  went.  The 
lord  immediately  turned  to  the  squire  and  said,  "  Who  is 
that  ?"  "  Oh,"  was  the  reply  of  the  squire  who  had  helped 
to  spend  the  2000/.  a-year,  "  it  is  one  of  those  cotton  chaps 
from  the  bills."  (Great  laughter.)  Now,  if  any  of  your  Pres- 
ton cotton-spinners'  sons  think  they  are  promoting  them- 
selves by  going  to  hunt  with,  or  meeting  at  parties  any  of 
your  North  Lancashire  squires,  why  let  them  be  quite  as- 
sured that  when  their  backs  are  turned,  they  are  just  as  re- 
spectfully spoken  of  as  the  young  North  Cheshire  cotton- 
spinner  was.  If  anybody  asks  who  he  is,  they  won't  con- 
descend to  know  him,  even  though  they  have  been  drinking 
champagne  at  his  expense,  perhaps  (laughter) ;  but  will  say, 
"  It  is  one  of  those  cotton  chaps  out  of  Preston."  (Great 
cheers  and  laughter.)  Now,  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  a  man 
ever  to  attempt  to  set  up  for  what  he  is  not.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  may  be  somebody  while  he  sticks  to  what  he  is  ;  but  be 
can  be  nothing  when  he  is  a  sham.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
A  cotton-spinner  or  manufacturer,  aye,  aud  a  calico-printer 
(loud  cheers),  may  be  somebody,  if  he  stands  by  his  order 
and  does  not  repudiate  himself.  We  may  be  somebody,  all 
of  us  ;  we  are  an  order,  and  there  is  rank  and  importance  to 
be  attached  to  the  order,  provided  men  have  self-respect 
enough  to  deserve  respectability.  (Loud  cheers.)  Why,  what 
is  Manchester  become  ?  It  has  become  great  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world,  and  of  immensely  increased  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  statesmen  and  philosophers,  within  the  last  12 
or  15  years.  Why  ?  Because,  during  that  time  Manchester 
men  have  set  up  for  themselves.  We  have  our  magnificent 
institutions,  our  Athenreum,  and  others  of  a  kindred  kind, 
but  they  were  not  erected  by  the  squires.  The  same  men 
who  started  and  sustain  the  Anti-Cora-Law  League  gave 
Manchester  its  Athenaeum,  and  other  institutions.  It  is  the 
men  who  have  set  up  for  themselves  who  have  made  Man- 
chester something  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  and  Preston 
will  be  elevated  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  not  by  men  who 
turn  their  backs  on  their  order,  and  won't  subscribe  to  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  because  it  is  a  vulgar  body,  but  by 
those  who  stand  out  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial freedom,  and  who  are  not  ashamed  to  stand  up  for 
their  order  and  defend  it  in  any  society  in  which  they  may  be 
placed.  (Loud  cheers.)  *  *  *  - 
I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Lancashire  conservatives  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  and  therefore  that 
tltey  need  not  stir  in  the  matter.  Oh!  but  if  I  was  only  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  I  should  not  like  to  have  such  a  party  to  work 
for  as  he  has  in  Lancashire.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  They 
assume  that  be  is  at  heart  a  Free  Trader ;  a  man  of  two 
views ;  one  public  and  one  private.  He  is  obliged  to  talk  a 
little  of  monopoly  in  public,  but  in  private  he  is  a  good  Free 
Trader.  (Cheers.)  Well,  they  say  he  can  doit;  but  how? 
He  has  colleagues  that  won't  let  him  do  it.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  Sidney  Herbert,  are  all  wanting  to  re- 
peal the  Corn  Laws  ?  I  suppose  the  party  that  follow  Sir 
liobert  I'ecl  consider  be  wants  to  do  it  because  Il£  will  have 
all  the  glory ;  but  his  colleagues  won't  let  him ;  they  stick 
by  their  order ;  they  are  not  sons  of  cotton-spinners,  as  Sir 
Robert  is.  How  is  he  to  do  it?  I  will  tell  you.  If  the 
Conservative  party  in  Lancashire  had  joined  the  League,  and 
said,  "  Wo  ore  Conservatives  still,  but  on  this  question  of 
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Free  Trade  wo  take  a  merchant's  and  manufacturer's  view ; 
it  affects  our  interests,  and  we  will  go  for  Free  Trade,  and 
when  that  is  carried  we  will  be  Conservatives  still  ;"  if  they 
had  said  this,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  ?  Why,  Sir 
Robert  Feel  would  have  pointed  his  colleagues  to  what  was 
going  on  in  Lancashire,  and  said,  "  If  we  don't  give  them  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  we  shall  have  no  party  to  support  us 
at  all  in  Lancashire  :  if  you'll  let  me  repeal  that  law,  then  I 
undertake  that  those  men  of  principle  and  sturdy  indepen- 
dence will  be  our  supporters  still ;  but  if  not,  we  can  Lave 
no  party  in  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire,  and  how  can  any  Go- 
vernment go  on  that  has  no  support  iu  those  two  important 
counties  ?''  That  would  have  enabled  Peel  to  dictate  to  his 
colleagues.  (Lond  cheers.)  But  at  present  his  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet  may  fairly  meet  him  with  the  argument  that 
the  Conservatives  of  Lancashire  are  opposed  to  Free  Trade, 
and  that  the  League  agitation  is  a  movement  confined  to 
liberal  politicians.  If  I  were  Prime  Minister,  defend  me 
from  the  Conservatives  in  Lancashire,  for  they  want  Peel  to 
do  something,  and  they  won't  help  him  !  (Cheers.)  Now, if 
Sir  Robert  Peel  fall  by  this  question — and  I  predict  he  will 
fall  by  it :  nay,  he  is  falling  now — if  the  Cabinet  be  dissolved, 
then  might  be  inscribed  over  his  political  tomb,  '  Died  from 
the  imbecility  of  his  party  iu  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.' 
(Loud  laughter.)"  The  hon.  gentleman  resumed  his  seat 
amidst  loud  cheers. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Bright,  who  was 
received  with  prolonged  cheering,  which  was  very  frequently 
renewed  throughout  the  course  of  his  speech.  We  have  not 
space,  however,  for  eveu  an  outline  of  his  address  ;  but  must 
content  ourselves  with  subjoining  an  extract  or  two  illustra- 
tive of  the  severe  pressure  which  has  already  began  its  in- 
fliction of  privations  on  the  working  man,  and  to  produce 
threatening  symptoms  of  speedy  commercial  stagnation.  We 
find,  he  said,  we  are  approaching  a  period  of  famine,  and 
that  there  is  a  very  remarkable  sensitiveness  in  trade.  The 
vast  industry  and  commerce  of  this  country,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  firmly  fixed  on  a  rock,  from  which  nothing  could 
shake  it,  totters  the  very  moment  we  approach  a  period  of 
scarcity.  Now,  trade  is  the  source  of  life  in  this  district. 
Your  town  would  be  comparatively  a  wilderness  if  no  more 
cotton  were  to  come  into  it,  and  your  river,  about  which  you 
are  taking  so  much  trouble  in  order  to  make  Preston  a  port, 
might  as  well  be  dried  up  for  all  purposes  of  navigation. 
You  bring  cotton  from  the  East  Indies  and  America;  you 
work  it  up  inta  a  variety  of  articles,  of  which  you  export 
some,  and  some  yon  sell  to  your  countrymen  at  home.  Now 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  trade  should  be  extended, 
or  else  the  prosperity  of  Preston  can  by  no  possibility  be 
preserved.  For  instance,  an  increasing  population  should 
have  an  increasing  trade,  else  it  must  deteriorate  in  condi- 
tion. Now  Preston  has  a  popidation  of  60,000,  and  every 
year  there  is  added  to  that  probably  1000  or  1200  ;  so  that 
the  population  of  (i0,000  would  be  increased  twelve  months' 
hence,  if  from  no  cause  an  unusual  number  leave  the  town, 
to  01,000.  Of  this,  900  at  least  belong  to  the  class  who  live 
by  their  labour.  You  see  now  the  necessity  there  is  that 
between  now  and  twelvemonths  hence  there  should  be  such 
an  extension  of  manufactures  and  trade  as  will  give  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  employment  and  remuneration  to  the  ad- 
dional  900.  And  if  that  extension  do  not  take  place,  then 
those  900  new  hands  must  compete  with  the  population  you 
idready  have  ;  and  the  tendency  of  an  increasing  population, 
with  an  increasing  demand  for  labour,  must  be  to  make  la- 
bour less  profitable,  and  of  consequence,  reduce  wages. 
(Hear,  hear .)  How  are  we  to  increase  it  then  ?  Your  trade 
consists  partly  with  your  home  customers,  and  partly  with 
your  foreign  ;  but  at  this  moment  the  former  is  every  week 
being  dried  up  by  the  Corn  Law.  There  is  not  a  man  in 
Preston  who,  if  he  be  not  a  stingy  fellow,  would  not  choose  to 
have  as  good  clothing  on  his  back  the  next  six  months  as 
during  the  past  six ;  but  at  this  moment  there  are  thousands 
and  millions  in  Greut  Britain  and  Ireland  paying  fewer  visits 
to  the  clothing  shops  than  they  paid  witliin  the  last  twelve 
months.  The<e  are  being  now  paid  400,000/  per  week  more 
for  food  than  per  week  six  months  ago.  400,000/.  per  week 
make  20,000,000/.  in  a  year — a  sufficient  sum  to  make  20 
railroads,  each  30  miles  in  length.  (Hear,  hear.)  Last 
night  I  made  inquiry  at  Blackburn,  and  was  told  by  one  per- 
son that  whereas  six  months  ago  he  got  eight  pounds  of 
bread  for  one  shilling,  he  now  only  gets  five  pounds  and  a 
quarter ;  and  the  quality  is  not  so  good,  for  the  wheat  this 
harvest  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  Corn  Law  prevents 
good  qualities  from  coming  in  to  be  mixed  with  it.  This  is 
just  the  same  as  if  when  a  working  man  comes  in  to  break- 
fast, dinner,  or  tea,  and  proceeds  to  cut  some  slices  of  bread 
for  his  family,  he  should  find  that  out  of  three  loaves  some- 
body hail  walked  off  with  one,  or  ?nore  than  that,  nearly  one 
and  a  half.  (Laughter.)  This  is  not  a  figure  of  speech ;  it 
is  matter  of  fact.  The  same  party  told  me  that  2 10  pounds 
of  meal,  worth  i^s.  6d.  or  29s.  six  months  ago,  are  worth 
42s.  fid.  now.  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  of  use 
making  any  argument  after  such  a  statement.  I  advise  every 
■working  mauhere  to  look  the  first  10  minutes  he  has  to  spare 
through  his  expenditure,  and  see  what  he  was  paying  six 
months  ago  and  what  he  is  paying  now,  and  he  will  find 
that  he  is  actually  paying  now.  by  the  plunder  of  this  mis- 
called protection  to  his  industry  (hear),  twice  the  sum  lie 
ever  paid  in  his  life  per  week  for  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. (Cheers.)  *  »  *  *  * 
Mr.  Bright  then  referred  to  the  suffering  amongst  the  work- 
ing-classes, and  the  depreciation  of  property  in  this  town 
between  IhZH  and  1x42,  and  continued.  In  the  recurrence 
to  that  state  of  things,  it  seems  to  me  that  Providence  in  his 
mercy  is  bringingbefore  us  again  some  of  the  woeful  pictures 
we  lately  saw  in  order  to  warn  us  of  the  risk  we  run  while  we 
thnsdariuglyviolatctheplainestlaw  of  nature  (Cheers).During 
rrry  18  years' connection  with  the  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire, 
I  have  never  known  a  reverse  so  sudden,  and  sad,  and  uni- 
versal, as  bos  taken  place  within  the  last  six  weeks.  I  be- 
lieve there  never  was  anything  like  it  before — certainly 
nothing  like  it  since  the  peace.  There  is  no  cause  for  this", 
I  believe,  but  that  which  we  have  assigned,  viz.,  a  partial 
failure  of  the  harvest,  and  a  very  serious  and  almost  univer- 
sal failure  in  the  potato  crop.  Now  how  long,  think  yon, 
will  it  be  ere  this  stagnant  cidrn  in  thejeonmiereial  world  will 
be  felt  by  the  working  man  ?  The  first  effect  of  a  reverse  is 
felt  by  the  hand-loom  weavers.  There  are  many  such  re- 
maining at  Burnley ;  and  when  there  on  Monday  night,  we 
made  some  inquiry  into  their  condition,  and  were  told  that 
they  are  making  not  more  than  one-half  of  [what,  they 
earned  some  time  ago.  ( Hear,  hear.)  But  the  evil  will  not, 
stop  with  them.  It  did  not  before ;  it  went  on  attacking  all 
classes  till  even  the  very  richest  felt  themselves  on  the  verge 
of  ruin;  and  iu  progress  was  not  staid  till  after  two  good 
harvests,  and  we  had— what  I  believe  we  should  always  have 
with  Free  Trade— plenty  of  provisions  at  moderate  prices. 
(Hear,  and  cheers.)   Now  we  are  met  here  not  so  much  for 


the  purpose  of  denouncing  the  Corn  Law  as  to  devise  means 
for  its  overthrow.  (Cheers.)  We  have  hud  Cabinet  Conn 
cils  lately  to  discuss  what  is  to  be  done  if  we  have  famine, 
and  yet  what  every  man  looks  to  is  precisely  what  the  Cabi- 
net say  they  will  not  do.  Possibly  they  may  reconsider  their 
decision.  The  consumption  of  potatoes,  owing  to  the  farmers 
being  desirous  to  get  rid  of  them  at  once  lest  they  rot  away 
altogether,  is  going  on  at  more  titan  the  ordinary  rate  ;  and 
next  Itaroh  or  April,  probably,  people  will  be  Wondering  if 
they  are  to  be  got  at  any  price.  (Hear.)  But  if  the  pota 
toes  be  gone,  are  the  potato-eaters  to  be  starved?  I  think 
not.  If  the  starvation  process  go  on  quietly — if  one  man 
starve  quietly  here,  and  another  in  Buckinghamshire — Go- 
vernment don't  care ;  but  when  the  people  starve,  that  is  a 
different  matter;  and  he  must  be  a  man  of  harder  nerve  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington  either,  who  can 
withstand  the  clamours  of  a  people  reduced  to  starvation. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Bright,  on  concluding,  was  greeted  with  hearty 
cheering. 

Mr.  J.  Liverey,  in  proposing  the  following  resolution, 
said  that  he  was  determined  to  devote  all  his  energies  for 
the  next  ten  weeks  to  the  task  of  wresting  this  division  of 
the  county  from  further  upholding  the  Corn  Law.  It  was 
the  determination  of  the  committee  to  change  the  register 
by  3000  ;  they  would  put  on  2000,  and  put  off  1000  (loud 
cheering)  ;  and  then  they  could  with  confidence  go  to  the 
poll  and  return  two  Free  Traders  for  North  Lancashire.  He 
moved  "  That  this  meeting,  viewing  the  Corn  Law  as  an  act 
of  injustice,  is  determined  to  assist,  by  acquiring  county 
votes,  and  by  every  other  means  within  its  power,  in  obtain- 
ing its  total  and  immediate  repeal." 

Mr.  G.  Smith  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  then  put 
from  the  chair,  and  unanimously  earned. 

R.  Segar,  Esq.,  then  rose,  and  was  received  with  cheers. 
He  said — I  rise  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Mr.  Bright  for  the  very  admirable  speeches  they  have 
made  to  us  to-night,  and,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  written  motion,  for  the  very  great  services  they  have 
rendered  to  the  country  during  the  last  five  or  six  years. 
I  don't  stand  here  as  a  cotton-spinner  or  manufacturer  ;  my 
occupation,  as  a  lawyer,  consists  in  protecting  honest 
people,  or  rather  in  taking  bate  as  far  as  I  can  that  people 
behave  honestly  to  each  other.  (Cheers.)  And  speakino- 
as  a  lawyer,  I  must  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  Corn  Law 
is  not  an  honest  law.  (Loud  chew's.)  It  is  no  small  pride 
t»  me,  though  coming  in  as  I  do  at  the  death,  to  remember 
that  I  was  one  who  started  with  the  hounds  at  first.  The 
repeid  of  the  Corn  Law  was  first  proposed  at  one  of  our 
elections,  when  we  had  the  honour  of  leaving  that  venerable 
supporter  of  its  repeal,  Colouel  Thompson,  as  our  candidate. 
Undoubtedly  we  have  fought  the  battle  here  with  worse  and 
better  success  ;  at  present  we  are  triumphant ;  and  triumph- 
ant for  the  borough,  we  will  be  triumphant  for  the  county. 
(Enthusiastic  cheers.)  I  am  satisfied  that  that  is  a  matter 
not  so  difficult  to  accomplish.  When  you  have  been  told  to- 
day by  persons  who  have  made  it  a  matter  of  calculation, 
that  Preston  alone  can  win  this  division  of  the  county  to  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  is  it  to  be  said  that  Preston 
is  to  draw  back  ?  (Hem-.)  If  you  believe  that  what  you 
nave  been  told  is  true,  why  then  a  heavy  responsibility  rests 
upon  you  if  you  fail  to  discharge  the  duty.  (Hear,  hear.) 
No ;  Preston  stands  in  a  most  important  position  with  re- 
spect to  agriculture,  and  owes  a  good  deal  to  it ;  she  gets 
good  hands  from  the  country,  a  great  supply  of  food,  and 
always  near  at  hand ;  and  certainly  I  should  be  the  last  to 
advocate  this  question  if  it  were  against  the  interests  of 
agriculture.  (Great  cheering.)  But  it,  is  because  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  have  already  done  so  much  for  agricul- 
ture that  it  is  beginning  to  rise  in  favour  with  the  farmers. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Does  any  man  doubt  that  there  would  have 
been  such  a  quantity  of  food  at  this  moment,  if  the  exertions 
of  the  League  had  not  roused  the  squires  to  exertion  ? 
So  far  from  thinking  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will 
be  injurious  to  the  science  of  agriculture,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  they  arc  the  most  grievous  bane  it  has  ever  had  to  con- 
tend against,  and  that,  until  people  can  turn  their  attention 
to  what  they  can  best  do,  and  grow  best,  in  the  most  scien- 
tific and  abundant  manner,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  ever 
make  any  progress.  (Renewed  cheers.)  But  is  it  against 
the  landowners  ?  God  forbid  that  tiie  landowners  should  be 
the  cause  of  a  small  quantity  of  food  among  the  people  ! 
(Cheers.)  Who  will  deny  that  the  happiness  of  the  Wealthy 
must  be  greatly  increased  by  abundance  of  food,  and  conse- 
quent prosperity  of  the  people  ?  (Hear,  hew.)  When  all 
can  get  a  comfortable  living,  how  many  people  will  there 
not  be  devoted  to  the  arts  and  all  other  luxuries  and  means 
which  gratify  the  taste  of  the  wealthy  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
is  really  no  battle  between  the  agriculturist  and  manufac- 
turer, but  a  battle  of  sound  principles  against  unsound  ones 
— of  intelligence,  enlightenment,  and  experience,  against 
prejudice  and  error— it  is  a  battle,  not  of  classes,  but  princi- 
ples.   (Loud  cheering.) 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Ainsworth,  and  car- 
ried by  a  show  of  hands. 

Mr.  ConDEN  rose  to  acknowledge  the  compliment,  and  was 
again  hailed  with  the  cheers  of  the  meeting.  He  said— I  can- 
not help  referring  to  my  friend  Segar's  eloquent  speech,  and 
I  only  wish  we  heard  him  oftener.  (Cheers.)  He  has  put 
into  a  small  compass,  I  think,  and  in  language  as  beautiful 
as  convincing,  the  whole  of  our  question,  that  this  is  a  battle 
of  intelligence  against  ignorance  and  prejudice.  As  regards 
agriculture,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  all  the  best  farmers  are 
with  us  for  repeal.  I  met,  Lord  Ducie  at  the  meeting  at 
Birmingham  last  week,  and  he  told  me  an  amusing  auecdote. 
His  lordship  has  an  annual  sale  of  cattle;  well,  he  had  ahull 
designed  for  sale,  and  he  savs  to  the  bailiff,  "I'll  call  him 
'  Cobden,  the  Farmer's  Friend.'  "  ( Loud  laughter.)  And  on 
the  day  of  sale  there  the  animal  appeared,  with  a  large  label, 
"  COBDEN,  THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND."  The  bailiff, 
somewhat  dismayed,  expostulated.  "  My  lord,"  said  he,  "if 
you  sell  him  with  Uuil  name,  you  won't  get  more  than  half 
bis  price."  (Laughter.)  "Never  mind,"  replied  his  lordship, 
"  I'll  risk  it."  Well,  the  animal  was  sold,  anil  he  brought  a 
capital  price,  a  great  deal  more  than  he  was  worth.  (Loud 
cheers  and  laughter.)  I  think,  that  is  an  indication  at  all 
events,  that  among  intelligent  fanners  that  horror  of  the 
Leaguers  which  they  once  felt,  as  if  they  were  going  to  rush 
in,  and  carry  off  their  cattle,  is  giving  way. 

Mr.  R.  Ascropt  said — I  rise  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  mavor  for  the  use  of  the  rooms,  which,  on  application,  he 
granted  at  once. 

Mr.  Livebey,  iu  seconding  the  motion,  said  they  had  been 
denied  the  use  of  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  he  considered 
insulted,  by  its  being  offered  to  them  at  ten  guineas,  though 
three  guineas  was  the  highest  ever  charged  for  other  persons. 
They  were  determined  to  stand  it  no  longer.  (Cheers.)  They 
never  could  get  a  place  without  asking  it  as  u  favour.  Both 


the  hist  and  the  present  mayor  had  acted  with  giea1  liberality, 
but  they  could  not  depend  upon  all  future  mayors  doing  the 
same,  and  therefore  they  were  determined  to  build  a  paMfe 
hall,  to  be  used  for  all  legal  purposes.  (Great  cheering.)  It 
should  be  in  shares  of  Of.  lie  was  willing  to  take  twenty 
shares  (cheers),  the  chairman  and  others  were  also  willing 
to  take  shares ;  and  besides  it  being  a  great  accornm'  dation 
to  the  town,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  a  bad  pecuniary 
speculation.  He  begged  to  second  Mr.  Ascrofl's  motion  of 
thanks  to  the  mayor. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  stated  that  they  had  built  a  hall  in  Rochdale 
for  about  2000/.  in  51.  shares,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  a 
single  day  unoccupied,  and  fetched  the  average  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Comdex  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man, and  added,  we  must  have  North  Lancashire  so  safe  as 
that  we  shall  he  able  to  return  two  Free  Traders — the  one  a 
manufacturer  and  the  other  a  landowner,  provided  you  can 
find  an  honest  and  disinterested  politician.  For  the  former, 
I  think  you  have  got  a  man  in  Preston  who  ought  to  sit  in 
Parliament  when  the  register  is  finished.  (Cheers.)  With 
that  hint  I  beg  to  conclude,  and  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
your  chairman.  We  will  give  him  three  cheers  for  Free 
Trade,  and  I'll  he  the  fugleman. 

The  motion  was  instantly  agreed  to,  and  three  cheers  given 
in  addition  for  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 


MR.  COBDEN  AND  THE  SIECLE. 

Mr.  Cobden  has  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Siech,  in  reply  to  the  strictures  ncwle  by  the 
editor  of  that  paper  upon  one  of  his  speeches  on  the  export 
of  com,  Sec.: — 

"  You  will  permit  me  to  rectify  an  error  which  has  crept 
into  one  of  your  last  numbers,  relative  to  the  views  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  upon  a  question  of  which  the  im- 
portance extends  to  all  Europe,  and  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  moment. 

"  The  incorrectness  of  the  report  transmitted  to  you  of 
one  of  my  recent  speeches,  delivered  in  our  Free  Trade-hidl, 
has  influenced  your  remarks,  and  induced  you  to  declare 
that  I  should  accept,  favourably,  measures  tending  to  restrict 
the  exportation  of  corn.  Nothing  in  the  world  is,  or  can  be 
more  repugnant  to  my  opinions  and  my  designs.  My  con- 
viction, perfectly  similar  to  that  which  you  have  yourself  so 
ably  expressed,  is  that  the  result  of  such  a  doctrine,  if  it  was 
carried  out,  would  be  to  give  the  coup  do  grace  to  all  external 
trade.  If  you  will  allow  me  the  favour,  I  will  avail  myself  of 
the  present  occasion  to  expose  the  principles  and  the  motives 
on  which  the  League  is  based.  The  name  of  the  '  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League'  seems  at  first  to  indicate  an  association 
exclusively  directed  against  the  landed  monopoly.  Such  is 
not,  however,  the  real  aim  of  our  agitation. 

"  The  League  is  the  apostle  of  commercial  liberty  in  the 
vastest  and  most  universal  sense  of  the  term.  Under  our 
principle  arc  included  all  classes  of  produce,  natural  or  ma- 
nufactured, and  we  are  the  adversaries  of  the  protection 
granted  to  the  silk  manufactures  as  well  as  the  opponents  of 
our  laws  relative  to  groin.  But  we  have  concentrated  our 
attack  upon  those  laws,  because  of  all  monopolies  it  is  that 
which  acts  in  the  most  effectual  and  oppressive  manner,  and 
because  if  we  succeed  in  abolishing  it,  the  landowners,  roused 
by  their  personal  interests,  will  themselves  execute  the 
remainder  of  the  task.  They  will  spare  us  the  labour  ne- 
cessary to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  the  other  privi- 
vileges.  In  a  word,  monopoly  is  an  immense  arch,  of  which 
the  Corn  Law  is  the  key-stone.  Detach  that  key-stone,  and 
the  monument  will  fall  by  its  owu  weight.  I  venture  to 
hope  that  your  readers  witness  with  some  interest  the 
struggle  which  we  are  carrying  on,  with  the  object  of  over- 
throwing all  the  barriers  which  are  opposed  to  the  free  ex- 
change of  the  produce  of  industry.  I  will  here  obscrvCj 
that  seven  years  ago  all  the  members  of  the  League  united 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  fill  a  very  limited  space  ;  but  that 
now  our  principles  are  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
middle  classes  |  in  England,  aud  have  found  still  more 
numerous  defenders  iu  intelligent  and  enlightened  Scotland. 
I  will  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  our  question  at  present 
remains  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  Government  as  a 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  masters  aud  goads  them. 
This  rapid  devclopement  of  public  opinion  springs  from  the 
permanent  agitation  kept  up  by  the  League,  and  from  the 
discussions  of  which  it  has  beeu  made  the  centre.  It  is  too 
true  that  our  efforts  have  but  little  awakened  public  anxiety 
abroad,  and  that  because  we  have  carefully  kept  our  acts 
within  the  legitimate  and  strict  limits  of  our  internal  manage- 
ment. We  have  done  so,  and  we  shidl  do  so  still,  for  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  the  success  of  our  cause  to  see 
other  nations  following  our  progress  step  by  step.  On  the 
contrary,  the  less  nations  apply  themselves  to  the  ncgocia- 
liou  of  treaties,  and  the  less  they  endeavour  to  stipulate  for 
a  certain  commercial  reciprocity,  the  more  shaR  we  rejoice. 
The  intervention  of  diplomatists  or  propagandists  awakens 
susceptibilities  and  natiomd  jealousies,  aud  from  that  very 
circumstance  retards  the  spread  of  the  principles  of  freedom. 
The  true  tactics  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  should  be  to 
buy  in  the  lowest  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest  market,  aud  that 
without  caring  what  others  may  do.  And  our  faith  in  the 
truth  of  our  principles  is  so  great,  that  in  our  eyes  the 
prosperity  which  England  will  enjoy  when  she  shall  establish 
the  system  ol  free  intercourse  will  suffice  to  drag  the  world 
in  her  wake,  and  to  excite  in  the  heiuts  of  civilised  nations 
a  sort  of  rivalry  in  iraitatiou." 


The  Scarcity  in  Holland. — The  Hague,  Nov.  19. — 
In  the  sitting  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States  General 
to-day,  the  project  of  law  for  encouraging  the  importation  of 
provisions  was  adopted,  alter  a  loug  debate,  by  a  majority  of 
47  to  0. 
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[Nov.  29 


QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 
rpIIE  Friends  of  FREE  TRADE  residing  in  the 

J-  Northern  or  Midland  Counties,  desiroua  of  purchasing 
Freeholds  in  any  of  the  undermentioned  Counties/are  requested 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League,  New-oil's  Buildings, 
Manchester. 


North  Derbyshire 
South  Derby  shire 
North  Durham 
East  Cumberland 
West  Cumberland 
Suuth  Northumberland. 


North  Lancashire 
South  Lancashire 
North  Cheshire 
West  Riding  of  York 
South  Stafford 
North  Stafford 
South  Cheshire 
Each  applicant  is  requested  to  give  his  name  and  residence  at 
full  length.  By  Order  of  thv  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 


"PREE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Free- 

-L  holds  for  Middlesex,  East  Surrey,  West  Kent,  South 
Essex,  East  Sussex,  and  South  Hants,  are  requested  to  send 
their  applications,  with  name  and  address  in  full,  to  the  League 
Offices,  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 

FREEHOLD  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  HERTS. 

TjMIEE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Freeholds 
J-  in  Hertfordshire  are  requested  to  send  their  applications  to 
The  League  Offices,  67,  Fleet-street,  or  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Bontems, 
Herts  Registration  Office,  Hertford. 

CORN  LAWS. — Third  Edition,  Now  ready,  price  2s., 

A  N  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  EFFECTS 

of  PROTECTING  DUTIES  on  the  PROFITS  of  AGRI- 
CULTURE, by  John  Morton,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Nature 
and  Property  of  Soils,"  &c. ;  and  Joshua  Tuimmeu,  F.GS., 
Author  of  "  Practical  Geology  and  Mineralogy,"  &c.  Also 

The  Nature  and  Property  of  Soils,  and  Rents  and  Profits  of 
Agriculture,  by  J.  Morton.    Ills.    4th  Edition. 

James  Eidgway,  Piccadilly,  and  all  booksellers. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LEAGUE  FUND. 

Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Nov.  36,  1845. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following.  ° 


•Hnckblock,  John,  Denmark  Hill  £5 

•Swinburne.  Edw.,  Trout  Beck  Bridge,  Kendal  . .  4 
*Wat*ou,  A.K.,  Plowden  Buildings,  Temple  ..  ..2 
•Calton,  George,  Blomlield  It. lad,  Maida  Hill  . .        .  2 

Stephen,  Geo..  Ironmonger,  Dundee  2 

•Darton,  F.  G.  Gloucester  

•Smith,  James,  Green  Drugon,  Hertford..  ,, 
•Aspland.T.  L.,  5,  Carlton  Terrace,  Liverpool  . . 
•Baker,  Joseph,  Hi,  St.  rani's  Churchyard 
•Bradshaw.  John,  Willow  House,  Humpstead  . . 
•Whatloy,  James,  James  street,  Cannon  st.  Road 
'Horn,  G.  W.,  Priory  Road,  Wandsworth  Road 
•George,  Mrs.,  A.  17,  Millbauk-strect,  Westminster  . 
Gammon,  Robert.  68,  Wappiug  Wall 
•Child,  Tobias,  John-street,  Dock  Head  . '. 

•Keith,  Daniel,  124,  Wood-street,  City  

•Garrard,  Wm., Long  Lime,  Bermondsey. .       ..  [ 
Fitch,  G.,  15,  New  Bridge-street,  BlaCkfriars  .. 
•Wilson,  Lea,  Norwood,  Surrey 

•Wheeler,  Win.,  80,  Leather  Lane  .  .  '. 

Turner,  Geo.,  12,  Kingsgate-strcet,  Holboru    . . 
J.  B,  S.,  Camden  Town 

•Wm-ne,  Win.,  l:i2,  Cheapside        ..  " 
•Watts, E.  W.,  119,  Wood-street,  Cheapside 
•Nathan  Thos..  East  India  Road,  Poplar 
•Laughton,  J,  46,  Mansell-street,  Goodman's  Field 
•Mopre.G.,  7,  Halliford-street.  Lower  Road,  Islington 
•Molee,  P  H.,  66,  Speneer-street,  Goswell  Road 
•\  alias,  John,  East  India  Road,  Poplar    . . 
Nevins,  John,  It),  Portland  Place,  New  Kent  Road  . 

Curtis,  James,  42,  Union-stveet,Bishopsgato.street  . 
•Balmer,  John,  04,  St.  John's-street  Roud 
•Garrett,  Edw.,  89,  Wood-street,  City 
•Cumberland,  John,  ditto  .. 
•Sharp,  L.,  ditto     ..       ..  ., 

•Curtis,  L.  8.,  .16,  Union-street,  Bishopsgate    ! !  ! 
Kevins,  Robert,  50,  Mark  Lane 
A  Friend  .... 
•Mann,  John,  Bartholomew  Closo 
•Harsant,  C,  22!l,  Strand 

•Smith  and  Buchler, 53, Trinity  Square'sefcthwarli  ! 
•Baker  James.  39,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor  Square  ..  1 
•Mahon  John.a),  Grafton-street,  East,  Rtzroy  Square  1 
<  ole,John,20,  Ashley  Crescent,  City  Road 
•Cooper,  Robert,  Maidstone 
•Buseell  John,  North  End,  Croydon 
•Fletcher,  James.  4  Albion  Place,  Ncweastlc-on'-Tvne 
•Hurnard,  James,  Colchester 
•l'ilkington  T.,  .11  Promenade,  Cheltenham  '. .' 
•Kell,  Win.  lown  Clerk,  Gateshead 
•Southal), Samuel,  Leominster 
•Frankland,  George,  Liscard,  near'iiverpeol   .' ' 

•  Briscoe,  J.,  Wathe  upon  Dean,,  Yorkshire      . . 
»5rti-,JS£n'  U'°Un<«*>  "car  Huddersfield 
•Millie,  rhomas,  Kirkcaldy 

•T.umpe,-.  John  Sen    Rock  Ferry ,'ncar  Liverpool  '. 

•  J  aylor,  Henry,  Holhngside  Cottage,  near  Durham  . 
•Allison,.!.,  Market  Placo,  Durham 

•  nSE  Tv? **L*°*Mn  Hank,  near  Aerr'inglon  '  '. 

Dastei ,  w .  a.,  Dundee 

•Kid90n,J.,Frederick.st,.Sun(lerl'and  '. 
Cnarleton,  I!.,  East  Croes-st, ditto 
a  Huntingdonshire  Farmer" 

Mioitharl  Join,,  Haberdasher,  Carlisle 
•VV,ato.,     l,,l,s.,Ill.)l-st.,D.-,,-lasi„„)     10  "  ' 

•  rj\  ills,  J.  H.,  Salisbury  Bank  ..  "  1 
£    •Lambert,  J.  J 

S  ri^wcetts  W.,  Farm'i-r,  Qu'e'en.street  1 
M.raeher    l.  J.,  TlKf  (;mi  ,c,  , 
I  'Stokes,  Chas.,  Silver-street 


=3 


rnirtw-oith  Win.,  39,  Albion'-strect ' 
;  'Binder,  John,  lfil,  Briggate 
^  :  'Buttcn,  Thomas,  4o.  York-street 

g  ,  •Con.voi-H  joM.pl,.  Timlde  Bridge 
5  !  VJ:m'\'7'  'lI''.wil"i">»,  WortleyXone 
m  ;  'Sluiekletoii,  George,  ditto 


,     "Hon,  Samuel,  Highgate  Hunslet.near 

'-•Dickinson,  N.  J„  (ill,  Water  Lane 

J>js  (  GreC!".(';li«8  ,  Solicitor  

r3  J  On  Mrs.  .. 

°  is  j  Perkin.Jas.,  Grocer 

-  vCames,  F..  Stationer 
Green,  Buss,  13,  Miusmoro  Square,  New  l'eckhsm 
Newconibe  Frederiek,  1,  Theborton  street,  Islington 
Kyton,  Will, am,  86,  Ossulston,  St.  Somer's  Town 
Abraham  1  bos.,  TO,  Frederick  I'laee,  Hompsteod  Read  0 
JWrolay,  James,  10,  Jamaica  Terrace,  Commercial  Road  0 
1  ickcrugiii,  Thos.,  1,  Henry-street,  l'entouvillo       . .  0 
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Lepper,  Stephen,  50,  Middleton-street,  Somer's  Town  0 
Grammle,  Thos.,  13,  Union-street,  ditto  ..       ..  ..0 

Northtield,  Wm.  John,  163, High-street,  Camden  Town  0 
Halsted,  C.,120,  ditto  ditto       ..  0 

Gray,  Isaac,  114, Drummond-street,  Euston  Squuro  ..  0 
Bayle.y,  Wm.,  26,  Minister-Street,  Regent's  Tark        ,.  0 
Greatorex, Thos.,  122,  Albany-street,  ditto        ..  ..0 

Argent,  Edw.,  3,  Claremont  Place,  Pentonville  ..  0 

Merle,  Wm.,  3,  Albert  Place,  City  Road  0 

Small  Sums    ..       ..  ..0 

•Birchwood,  James,  Broughton,  Manchester  ..  1 
•Woolfe,  Thomas,  11, Rook-stieet  ditto        ..  1 

•Blomeley,  John,  32,  Brook-street,  C  on  M  ditto  . .  i 
•Bell,  John,  Ducie  Arms,  Strangewuys  ditto  ..  1 
•Slracy,  R.  G. ,98,  Great  Ancoots  ditto        ..  1 

•McConnel,  Gordon,  »,  Market-street  ditto  ..  1 
•Riddihough,  John,  28,  Hodson-street  ditto  ..  1 
•Macintosh,  William,  Oldham-street  ditto  ..  1 
•Jackson,  John,  1,  Butler-street  ditto  ..100 

•Bunting,  Robert,  13,  Joiner-street  ditto  ..100 

•Froggatt,  Robert,  13,    ditto  ditto  ..100 

•Hague,  William,  Bridge-street  ditto  ..100 

•Banks,  Robert,  and  Co..  High-street  ditto  ..100 
•Marsden,  Thomas,  38,  Broughton-Btreet,  Salford  ..  10  0 
•Ainsworth,  James.  Ramsgrave,  near  Blackburn  ..  10  0 
•Soinmcrville,  William,  Wellington-street,  Chester  ..100 

•Scott,  W.  A.,  Druggist,  Rochdale   10  0 

*  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 

 *  

Eitn.tTi-M.— In  The  Lkac.he,  No.  113,  for  George  Banks,  Low 
Town,  Bridgewater, read  Bridgnorth  ,-  and  for  W.Day, labourer, 
2.  Taylor  Court,  Bond  Lane,  read  Bote  Lane. 
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LETTERS  on  iiie  CORN  LAWS,  No.  LI. 


TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Why  delay?  Why  is  not  the  City  of  London, 
and  Westminster,  and  overy  metropolitan  borough, 
already  in  the  field  for  the  instant  abolition  of  that 
bread-tax,  of  which  they  ought  never  to  have  borne 
the  imposition  ?  Now  is  the  time  for  its  repeal. 
The  natural  scarcity  of  tin-  season  combines  with 
the  artificial  scarcity  of  the  Corn  Laws  to  threaten 
calamity  beyond  calculation.  The  Government 
looks  on.  The  Parliament  is  again  prorogued. 
Let  your  remonstrances  ring  an  alarum  in  the  ears 
of  a  dormant  Ministry,  startling  them  into  sense  to 
hear  tho  prolonged  rcvcrl  eration  of  a  nation's 
response. 

None  of  the  mischief  waits.  Monopoly  is  levy- 
ing its  14s.  duty.  Potatoes,  the  food  of  millions, 
are  forced  into  an  immediate  sale,  which  threatens 
speedy  exhaustion  of  the  entire  stock.  Cargoes  of 
grain  leave  our  ports  for  Belgium.  Rising  prices 
anticipating  the  coming  pressure,  give  token  of 
their  future  enormity.  Incendiary  fires  have  re- 
appeared. Time  delays  not,  but  marches  on  relent- 
lessly, with  augmenting  scarcity,  commercial  con. 
fusion,  famine,  pestilence,  crime,  and  death  in  his 
train.  The  days  are  numbered  in  which  precau- 
tion can  avail.  Too  many  of  them  are  gone  al- 
ready. Meet  forthwith,  and  declare,  with  the 
barons  of  old,  that  "justice  shall  not  be  delayed." 

The  succession  of  meetings  at  Co  vent  Garden 
has  abundantly  sufficed,  together  with  the  other 
efforts  of  the  League,  to  make  the  public  understand 
this  question.  Gatherings  of  people  for  instruction 
are  no  longer  the  duty  of  the  day.  We  are  arrived 
at  the  point  for  action.  It  is  not  the  League  that 
should  meet,  but  London  Parliamentary  constitu- 
encies, the  inhabitants  at  large,  wards,  districts, 
parishes — these  are  the  bodies  that  now  should 
move.  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  by  this  time 
Liverpool,  have  spoken  out.  Their  example  will 
be  speedily  followed  throughout  the  country.  All 
look  for  the  metropolis  to  take  up  its  position.  You 
will  not  fail.  Do  not  procrastinate. 

A  few  days  ago  I  should  have  said,  wait  for  no 
political  leader.  Honour  to  Lord  John  Russell 
that  he  has  superseded  both  the  admonition  and 
the  implied  reproach.  Honour  to  him  for  his  dis- 
tinct, unreserved,  and  manly  adhesion  to  the  cause 
ofFreeTrade.  Andagain,  honour  to  him  for  his  coun- 
sel to  the  Electors  of  London,  that  they  should  join 
"  the  unequivocal  expression  of  the  public  voice,-' 
and  "unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  blight  of  commerce,  the  bane 
of  agriculture,  the  source  of  bitter  divisions  among 
classes,  the  cause  of  penury,  fever,  mortality,  and 
crime  among  the  people." 

Can  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  convictions  are  no- 
toriously with  you,  confront  a  party  headed  by  Lord 
John  Russell  as  a  Eree  Trade  leader?  Will  he 
attempt  it,  if  the  people  once  speak  out?  Must  he 
not  be  writhing  now  under  a  thraldom  which,  while 
it  degrades  him,  condemns  the  country  to  bo  go- 
verned in  opposition  to  its  best  statesmen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House?  It  is  for  you  to  bid  his  en- 
slaver "  loose  him,  and  let  him  go."  Tell  the  Com- 
inandiT-in-Chicf  that  lie  may  wage  successful  war  on 
the  cheroots  of  a  drunken  mess-room,  but  not  on 
tin'  bread-stuffs  of  a  famishing  nation. 
Move  promptly,  not  only  for  the  suko  of  Ireland 


already  looking  towards  its  destiny  of  alms  and  sea- 
weed— not  only  for  the  sake  of  an  agricultural  pea- 
santry, whose  ignorant  desperation  will  grow,  by 
repeated  excitement,  into  organised  desolation — not 
only  for  the  sake  of  manufacturing  myriads,  whoso 
former  misery  the  Premier  has  confessed  is  never  to 
be  forgotten;  but  for  your  own  sakes,  for  on  you 
will  fall  a  bitter  portion  of  the  pressure.  Hither  is 
wretchedness  soon  to  find  its  way.  Here  will  crime 
seek  shelter  and  opportunity.  Disease  will  riot  in 
your  swarming  population.  Pestilence  will  grow 
strong  in  courts  and  alleys  to  invade  your  streets 
and  squares.  Multitudes  of  you  will  have  to  econo- 
mise not  only  your  luxuries,  but  your  charities  ; 
not  only  your  charities,  but  your  subsistence.  In 
the  picture  of  Scarcity,  Irish  cottages  may  fill  the 
foreground,  but  the  proud  edifices  of  tho  metropolis 
rise  in  the  perspective. 

Resolve  on  nothing  less,  and  take  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  removal  of  restrictions  upon  the 
essential  articles  of  human  subsistence.  A  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  slidi  ng  scale  will  excite  no 
confidence  in  foreign  producers,  lead  to  no  provision 
for  future  supply,  exercise  no  wholesome  inlluence 
on  the  state  of  trade,  and  present  no  obstacle  to 
the  speedy  recurrence  of  similar  alarms  and  diifi- 
culties.  Unless  the  fetters  of  industry  be  struck 
off  now,  they  are  firmly  and  fatally  rivetted.  Seize 
this  opportunity  of  emancipation,  or  live  and  die 
the  bond-slaves  of  Monopoly.  How  short  has  been 
tin1  sunshine  of  prosperity  that  abundant  harvests 
and  cheap  food  bestowed  upon  the  country  !  How 
soon  has  tho  wheel  revolved,  and  again  come  round 
crushingly  upon  poverty !  The  world  wearies  of 
these  fluctuations.  It  wants  sound  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples in  commerce,  as  in  all  tilings  else.  It  longs 
for  security  against  the  visitations  of  scarcity  pe- 
riodically repeated  and  artificially  produced.  Policy, 
prudence,  charityr,  justice,  cry  out  for  change; 
the  only  change  that  can  avail,  a  free  impor- 
tation of  food  for  those  who  must  otherwise 
stint  and  starve.  Help,  people  of  the  metropolis, 
helj),  "  by  petition,  by  address,  by  remonstrance ; '' 
help,  in  the  name  of  that  common  humanity  of 
which  you  partake ;  of  the  country  to  which  you 
belong;  of  the  Christianity  you  pirofess;  the  justico 
you  venerate  ;  and  the  God  whom  you  adore. 

And  while  you  meet,  and  resolve,  and  memo- 
rialise, neglect  not  that  which  alone  clothes  your 
language  with  power,  the  Registration,  the  County 
Registration.  Your  strongest  argument  against  those 
who  yet  dream  of  resistance  is — forty  shilling  free- 
holds. That  is  stronger  than  the  claims  of  justice, 
or  the  cries  of  hunger.  It  is  the  ratio  ultima  of 
peaceful  agitation.  Never  forget,  neglect,  or  post- 
pone it.  Let  that  process  move  on  by  the  side  of 
all  other  movement.  Better  register  without  re- 
monstrating, than  remonstrate  without  registration. 

A  Norwich  Weaveb  Boy. 


Registration  Movement  for  Middlesex  and  the 
SuiutouNDiNG  Counties. — Meetings  have  this  week  been 
held  in  the  various  localities  announced  in  our  columns  lust 
week,  every  one  of  which  has  been  thronged  with  most 
respectable  and  enthusiastic  auditors.  Committees  have 
been  formed  in  each  of  the  districts  forthc  pttrposeof  earning 
out  the  registration  movement,  for  the  qualification  of  new 
•10s.  freeholders.  Next  week  meetings  will  be  held  and  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  R.  It.  Moore,  at  the  following  places  : — 

Monday. — The  Eastern  Institution,  Commercial-road. 
Tuesday. — The  Mennaid  Assembly  Rooms,  Hackney,  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Wednesday. — The  Sun  Assembly  Rooms,  Kingston-upou 
Thames,  W.  M.  Christie,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Thursday. — 
Croydon,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Friday — The  Music-hall,  Store-street,  Tottenham  Court- 
road,  ut  hall' past  seven  o'clock  iu  the  evening. 


To  the  Editor  of  tlic  League. 

Richmond  Hill,  Salford,  24th  Nov.,  1845. 
Sin, — Tn  your  report  of  what  I  said  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Salford,  there  is  an  error  which  I  will 
thank  you  to  correct.  What  I  said  was,  that  in  1^-iii,  when 
the  average  price  of  wheat  was  tOs.  per  quarter,  the  poor- 
rates  of  Salford  were  £  0,200,  and  in  1840,  when  wheat  was 
OHs.  (id.  per  quarter,  the  poor-rates  were  £  17,100,  NOT 
£  7, 100,  making  a  difference  of  £  10,000.    Yours,  &c., 

W.  Lockett. 


Letters  from  Aneona,  dated  Nov.  11,  contained  in  the 
Belgian  papers,  say — "  The  numerous  investments  made  iu 
grain  on  English  ace, unit  iu  these  states  have  produced 
great  discontent  among  the  inhabitants,  mid  it  is  feared  that 
there  will  he  serious  disturbances.  At  Riimui  the  populace 
have  attacked  several  vessels  hulen  with  wheat  which  had 
been  shipped  at  Aneona.  These  they  succeeded  in  unload- 
ing by  force.  At  01  her  points  i],e  people  have  risen,  and  in 
a  very  determined  manner  resisted  the  exportation  of  groin, 
but  tiiis  town  is  perfectly  tranquil." 


1845.] 
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LOED    JOHN  KUSSELL'S 
LETTER 

TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
LONDON. 

Gentlemen, — The  present  state  of  the  country,  in 
regard  to  its  supply  of  food,  cannot  be  viewed  without 
apprehension.  Forethought  and  bold  precaution  may 
avert  any  serious  evils — indecision  and  procrastination 
may  produce  a  state  of  suffering  which  it  is  frightful  to 
contemplate. 

Three  weeks  ago  it  was  generally  expected  that  Par- 
liament would  be  immediately  called  together.  The 
announcement  that  Ministers  were  prepared  at  that 
time  to  advise  the  Crown  to  summon  Parliament,  and  to 
propose  on  their  first  meeting  a  suspension  of  the  import 
duties  on  corn,  would  have  caused  orders  at  once  to  be 
sent  to  various  ports  of  Europe  and  America  for  the 
purchase  and  transmission  of  grain  for  the  consumption 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  An  Order  in  Council  dispens- 
ing with  the  law  was  neither  necessary  nor  desirable, 
No  party  in  Parliament  would  have  made  itself  respon- 
sible for  the  obstruction  of  a  measure  so  urgent  and  so 
beneficial. 

The  Queen's  Ministers  have  met,  and  separated, 
without  affording  us  any  promise  of  such  seasonable 
relief. 

It  becomes  us,  therefore,  the  Queen's  subjects,  to 
consider  how  we  can  best  avert,  or  at  all  events  mitigate 
calamities  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 

Two  evils  require  your  consideration.  One  of  these 
is  the  disease  in  the  potatoes,  affecting  very  seriously 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  committing  fearful 
ravages  in  Ireland. 

The  extent  of  this  evil  has  not  yet  been  ascertained, 
and  every  week,  indeed,  tends  either  to  reveal  unexpected 
disease,  or  to  abate  in  some  districts  the  alarm  pre- 
viously entertained.  But  there  is  one  misfortune 
peculiar  to  the  failure  in  this  particular  crop.  The 
effect  of  a  bad  corn  harvest  is,  in  the  first  place,  to 
diminish  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  to  raise  the 
price.  Hence  diminished  consumption,  and  the  priva- 
tion of  incipient  scarcity  by  which  the  whole  stock  is 
more  equally  distributed  over  the  year,  and  the  ultimate 
pressure  is  greatly  mitigated.  But  the  fear  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  this  unknown  disease  in  the  potatoes  induces 
the  holders  to  hurry  into  the  market,  and  thus  we  have 
at  one  and  the  same  time  rapid  consumption  and  im- 
pending deficiency — scarcity  of  the  article  and  cheap- 
ness of  price.  The  ultimate  suffering  must  thereby  be 
rendered  far  more  severe  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
The  evil  to  which  I  have  adverted  may  be  owing  to  an 
adverse  season,  to  a  mysterious  disease  in  the  potato,  to 
want  of  science,  or  of  care  in  propagating  the  plant.  In 
any  of  these  cases  Government  is  no  more  subject  to  blame 
for  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  than  it  was  entitled  to 
credit  for  the  plentiful  corn  harvest  which  we  have  lately 
enjoyed. 

Another  evil,  however,  under  which  we  arc  suffering, 
is  the  fruit  of  Ministerial  counsel  and  Parliamentary 
law.  It  is  the  direct  consequence  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, passed  three  years  ago,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  present  advisers  of  the  Crown.  By  this  law  grain  of 
all  kinds  has  been  made  subject  to  very  high  duties  on 
importation.  These  duties  arc  so  contrived  that  the 
worse  the  quality  of  the  corn  the  higher  is  the  duty  ;  so 
that  when  good  wheat  rises  to  70s.  a  quarter  the  average 
price  of  all  wheat  is  57s.  or  58s„  and  the  duty  15s.  or 
14s.  a  quarter.  Thus  the  corn  barometer  points  to  fair, 
while  the  ship  is  bending  under  a  storm. 

This  defect  was  pointed  out  many  years  "ago  by 
writers  on  the  Corn  Laws,  and  was  urged  upon  the  at-t 
tcntion  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  present  Act 
was  under  consideration. 

But  I  confess  that,  on  the  general  subject,  my  views 
have  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  undergone  a  great 
alteration.  I  used  to  be  of  opinion  that  corn  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rules  of  political  economy  ;  but 
observation  and  experience  have  convinced  me  that  we 
ought  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  supply  of 
food.  Neither  a  Government  nor  a  legislature  can  ever 
regulate  the  corn  markets  with  the  beneficial  effects 
which  the  entire  freedom  of  sale  and  purchase  are  sure 
of  themselves  to  produce. 

I  have  for  several  years  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  com- 
promise on  this  subject.  In  1839  I  voted  for  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  with  the  view  of  supporting  the  sub- 
stitution ol  a  moderate  fixed  duty  for  the  gliding-scale. 
In  1841  I  announced  the  intention  of  the  then  Govern- 
ment of  proposing  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  a  quarter.  In  the 
past  session  I  proposed  the  imposition  of  some  lower 
duty.  These  propositions  were  successively  rejected. 
The  present  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  met  them  in 
J839,  1840,  and  1841,  by  eloquent  panegyrics  of  the  ex- 
isting system— the  plenty  it  had  caused,  the  rural  happi- 
ness it  had  diffused,    lie  met  the  propositions  for 


diminished  protection  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  had 
met  the  offer  of  securities  for  Protestant  interests  in 
1817  and  1825 — in  the  same  way  in  which  he  met  the 
proposal  to  allow  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham 
to  send  members  to  Parliament  in  1830. 

The  result  of  resistance  to  qualified  concession  must 
be  the  same  in  the  present  instance  as  in  those  I  have 
mentioned.  It  is  no  longer  worth  while  to  contend  for 
a  fixed  duty.  In  1841  the  Free  Trade  party  would 
have  agreed  to  a  duty  of  8s.  a  quarter  #11  wheat,  and 
after  a  lapse  of  years  this  duty  might  have  been  further 
reduced,  and  ultimately  abolished.  But  the  imposition 
of  any  duty  at  present,  without  a  provision  for  its  ex- 
tinction within  a  short  period,  would  but  prolong  a  con- 
test already  sufficiently  fruitful  of  animosity  and 
discontent.  The  struggle  to  make  bread  scarce  and 
dear,  when  it  is  clear  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  additional 
price  goes  to  increase  rent,  is  a  struggle  deeply  injurious 
to  an  aristocracy  which  (this  quarrel  once  removed)  is 
strong  in  property,  strong  in  the  construction  of  our 
legislature,  strong  in  opinion,  strong  in  ancient  associa- 
tions, and  the  memory  of  immortal  services. 

Let  us,  then,  unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which 
has  been  proved  to  be  the  blight  of  commerce,  the  leave 
of  agriculture,  the  source  of  bitter  divisions  among 
classes,  the  cause  of  penury,  fever,  mortality,  and  crime 
among  the  people. 

But  if  this  end  is  to  be  achieved,  it  must  be  gained 
by  the  unequivocal  expression  of  the  public  voice.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  many  elections  for  cities  and  towns 
in  1841,  and  somcm  1845,  appear  to  favour  the  assertion 
that  Erce  Trade  is  not  'popular  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  community.  The  Government  appear  to  be  waiting 
for  some  excuse  to  give  up  the  present  Corn  Law.  Let 
the  people,  by  petition,  by  address,  by  remonstrance, 
afford  them  the  excuse  they  seek.  Let  the  Ministry 
propose  such  a  revision  of  the  taxes  as  in  their  opinion 
may  render  the  public  burdens  more  just  and  more 
equal  ;  let  them  add  any  other  provisions  which  caution 
and  even  scrupulous  forbearance  may  suggest ;  but  let 
the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  admission  of  the  main 
articles  of  food  and  clothing  used  by  the  mass  of  the 
people  be  required,  in  plain  terms,  as  useful  to  all  great 
interests,  and  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  the  na- 
tion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Edinburgh,  Nov.  22,  1845.  J.  Russell. 


LOUD  MORPETH'S  LETTER  TO  EDWARD 
RAINES,  JUN. 

Castle  Howard,  Nov.  24,  1845. 

My  dear  Mr.  Baines, — I  perceive  that  you  are  about 
to  have  a  meeting  at  Leeds  to  promote  the  qualification 
of  electors,  with  a  view  to  further  the  objects  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League. 

You  will  probably  remember  being  present  upon 
an  occasion  when,  amidst  very  strong  surrounding  in- 
ducement, I  forcborc  from  pledging  myself  to  the  entire 
extent  of  those  objects.  All  that  has  since  intervened, 
all  especially  that  is  now  occurring,  a  fellow  feeling 
with  my  old  friends  in  the  riding  (although  I  less  than 
ever  anticipate  any  probable  renewal  of  a  political  con- 
nection between  us),  and  a  sense  of  what  has  been 
effected  by  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League  to  advance 
their  great  end,  alike  combine  to  put  an  end  to  all 
further  doubt  or  reserve  on  my  own  part,  and  I  write 
this  without  concert  or  consultation  with  any  one  else. 
The  contribution  I  enclose  for  your  immediate  purposes 
is  of  very  trifling  amount ;  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
foresee  what  calls  may  not  be  made  upon  any  of  us 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  ;  but  I  wish  to  record 
in  the  most  emphatic  way  I  can  my  conviction  that  the 
time  is  come  for  a  final  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
my  protest  against  the  continued  inaction  of  the  state  in 
the  present  emergency. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Baines,  yours  very  faithfully, 
Edward  Baines,  jun.,  Esq.  Moefeth. 


Tun  Manchestrii  Deputation  and  the  Premier. — 
On  Monday  last  the  deputation  from  the  borough  meeting 
of  the  proceeding  Thursday,  consisting  of  W.  B.  Wotkins, 
Esq.  mayor  of  Manchester ;  Mark  Phillips,  Esq.  M.P. ; 
Joseph  Brotherton,  Esq,,  M.P. ;  Ji.  II.  Greg, Esq.  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Kay,  had  au  interview  of  half  an  hour's  duration 
with  Sir  liobcrt  Peel,  who  received  them  very  courteously. 
The  mayor  read  the  memorial,  to  which  the  Premier  seemed 
to  pay  great  attention.  Sir  Robert  Peel  afterwards  conversed 
with  the  deputation  on  the  condition  of  the  potato  crop,  the 
state  of  trade,  &c.  The  right  hon.  baronet  said  that  be 
hoped  the  deputation  would  excuse  him  expressing  any 
Opinion,  but  that  he  would  communicate  to  his  colleagues 
what  bad  taken  place.    The  interview  then  terminated. 

Fhkkhoi.dkrs'  Building  Society. — Meetings  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  FaQsworth 
next  Wednesday;  in  Bury OH  Thursday;  and  in  Farnworlh 
on  Friday,  We  are  glad  to  see  the  spirit  with  which  its  ope- 
rations are  carried  on,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  speedily 
be  recognised  us  a  grout  fact. 


OPENING  OF    THE  POUTS. 


MANCHESTER 

Meeting  of  the  Working-Classes. — At  a  prelimi- 
nary meeting  of  the  working  classes,  held  at  the  King  Inn, 
Oldham-street,  Manchester,  yesterday  evening,  Nov.  21,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  distress  which  now  prevails  amongst  the 
working-classes,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  and  the 
still  greater  privations  that  are  likely  to  occur,  the  working- 
classes  are  loudly  called  upon,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  use 
all  their  efforts  to  make  known  their  awful  condition  to  her 
Majesty's  ministers,  that  some  measure  may  be  adopted  to 
relieve  them. 

"That,  in  the  opirion  of  this  meeting,  some  speedy  mode 
of  relief  sboidd  be  proposed  to  her  .Majesty's  Government,  and 
no  method  appears  to  us  more  practicable  than  that  of  open- 
ing the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  receive  foreign 
corn  free  of  duty. 

"  That  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  use  every  legal  effort 
in  its  power  to  call  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
warding to  her  Majesty's  government  the  opinion  entertained 
in  the  above  resolutions." — Mancliester  Times. 


BOLTON. 
{Abridged from  the  Bolton  Free  Press.') 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  on  Friday  evening  in  the 
Temperance  Hall,  Little  Bolton.  Before  eight  o'clock  the 
ball  was  completely  tilled,  including  the  galleries,  aisles,  and 
every  other  available  place,  so  that  at  least  there  would  be 
upwards  of  2000  persons  present. 

The  Mayor  took  the  chair  and  said,  on  his  way  to  the 
meeting  a  person  had  presented  to  him  a  note  from  Peter 
Aiusworth,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  which,  with  their  permission,  be 
would  read  to  them.  The  note  was  then  read  and  it  stated 
that,  on  his  arrival  at  home  from  the  meeting  held  in  the 
forenoon,  be  found  some  friends  from  a  considerable  distance, 
and  regretted  be  could  not  be  present.  He  requested  the 
Mayor,  however,  to  state  to  the  meeting  that  he  fully  con- 
curred in  the  views  of  the  requisitionists,  and  believed  that, 
on  account  of  the  failure  in  the  potato  crop,  and  the  de- 
ficiency in  grain,  her  Majesty's  Government  ought,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  to  open  the  ports.  The  Mayor  then 
added  that  be  should  be  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  upon  the 
subject,  and  hoped  the  speakers  would  confine  themselves  to 
the  particular  objects  they  were  met  to  consider. 

Henry  Ashworth.  Esq.,  was  received  with  loud  and 
continued  cheering.  As  soon  as  it  had  subsided,  be  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  they  had  heard  the  object  for  which  they 
were  met,  and  be  rose  to  propose  a  resolution  in  accordance 
with  that  object,  namely — "  That  this  meeting  views  with 
feelings  of  alarm  the  deficiency  of  the  harvest,  and  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crops  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  which  produce  the  greatest  apprehension  among 
all  classes  of  the  community,  and  imperatively  require  the 
consideration  of  her  Majesty's  Government."  After  some  in- 
troductory remarks,  Mr.  Ashworth  proceeded  to  show  how 
the  present  state  of  the  country  was  likely  to  affect  the  con- 
dition of  the  industrious  working  classes.  It  was  obvious 
he  said,  that  if  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  people  were 
complied  with,  it  mnst  be  through  the  pressure  from  without. 
With  regard  to  the  present  question,  as  to  a  scarcity  of  wheat, 
it  might  be  inferred  from  its  present  price.  A  short  time 
ago  it  was  -iris.,  and  now  it  was  u'5s.;  or  in  other  words, 
bread  that  was  J-|d.  for  the  fib.  loaf  was  now  U^d.  (Hear, 
bear.)  Oatmeal  and  other  provisions  had  risen  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  if  these  high  prices  continued,  the  pressure 
would  increase  and  be  unavoidably  productive  of  distress 
and  misery.  Although  they  were  supposed  to  live  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  still  seasons  and  times  would  overtake 
them  when  it  would  become  their  duty  to  exercise  discretion, 
and  adopt  some  plan  whereby  they  coidd  procure  a  sufficiency 
of  food  from  other  sources  ;  and,  ho  believed,  the  present 
was  au  occasion  when  they  were  called  upon  to  do  so.  It 
was  not  only  a  duty  they  owed  to  those  there,  but  to  those 
bring  around  them,  and  trusted  they  would  give  such  a 
measure  that  support  this  evening  which  it  really  and  truly 
merited.  As  a  Christian  duty  they  were  called  upon  to 
support  this  measure ;  but  he  would  not  enter  upon  that 
point,  as  others  would  succeed  him  in  speaking,  who  would, 
no  doubt,  dwell  upon  it  in  amove  able  manner;  be  would, 
however,  address  a  few  observations  to  them  in  a  civil  aud 
social  point  of  view.  He  had  told  them  of  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  bread  now  and  a  short  time  ago.  That 
morning  he  had  had  placed  in  his  hands,  by  some  of  his 
workpeople,  a  statement  of  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  bread  to  their  families  now  and  a  short  time  ago ;  aud  out. 
of  the  number  he  had  selected  four  families,  which  would 
be  about  an  average.  These  four  had  about  thirty-four 
members  in  their  families,  taking  them  together,  and  he 
found  the  increase  amounted  to  from  5s.  13d.  to  7s.  lljd.  per 
week — or,  in  other  words,  rather  more  than  an  increase  of  a 
penny  a  day  for  each  Individual,  young  an  old.  Now,  in  the 
borough  of  Bolton  there  were  about,  he  would  say,  at  least 
50,000  individuals,  and  taking  the  locality  round  about,  there 
would  be  50,000  more.  Supposing  them  to  be  all  as  well 
fed  as  his  own  workpeople  (which  he  trusted  they  were), 
100,000  persons,  at  a  penny  a  day  of  a  sacrifice,  in  Bolton 
and  its  locality  idone,  would,  from  the  present  increase  in 
the  price  of  grain,  amount  to  £3000  this  week,  as  coin- 
pared  with  its  late  price.  (Hear.)  This,  he  conceived,  was 
entirely  given  away  by  the  community  here  to  persons  with 
whom  they  had  no  direct  interest — for  the  corn  was  not 
grown  at  our  own  doors.  The  shopkeepers  might  suppose 
that  it  did  not  affect  them,  but  they  were  mistaken ;  for  ti  e 
money  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  shopkeepers,  and 
milliners,  and  provision  dealers.  The  shopkeepers  might 
fancy  their  condition  improved  by  the  large  stream  of  money 
passing  through  their  bauds  ;  but  they  woidd  find  out  that, 
although  the  money  did  come  in  greater  supply,  they  got  no 
more  by  a  load  of  flour  sold  at  d5s.  thau  one  at  45s.  (Hear, 
hear,  hear.)  And  then,  if  more  money  was  paid  to  the  floiu- 
dealer,  of  course  the  tailor,  the  grocer,  and  other  tradesmen 
must  necessarily  receive  less  ;  for  it  was  impossible  that  a 
man  could  pay  ids  money  twice  over;  if  it  was  spent  in  food 
it  could  not  go  in  clothing.  This  was  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion as  regarded  the  shopkeepers.  A  short  time  ago  there 
was  a  disposition  amongst  the  assistants  in  shops  to  have 
their  hours  of  labour  shortened,  and  be  was  glad  to  witness 
that  spirit,  because  it  denoted  that  their  labours  were  too 
great ;  but  what  would  be  the  ease  if  bread  were  dear  ? 
Their  labours  would  be  lightened — the  shops  would  be  kept 
open  till  a  later  hour — less  assistance  would  be  required, and 
probably  one-half  of  them  would  be  discharged.  Then,  if 
the  shopkeepers  cannot  sell,  they  will  not  buy  ;  the  nier- 
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chants  in  Manchester  will  not  buy  of  us,  and  the  result  will 
be,  that  there  must  either  be  less  employment,  or  they  must 
stock  their  warehouses  with  the  goods.  The  revulsion  then 
would  fall  upon  the  operatives — buyers  would  cense,  sellers 
would  cease,  and  trade  become  as  stagnant  as  it  had  been 
aforetime.  The  next  question  was,  could  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  grain  be  imported  ?  He  had  told  them  before  that 
other  countries  were  scraping  together  as  much  food  as 
possible,  and  it  would  appear*  therefore,  that  we  were  left  to 
our  own  resources.  But  America  was  stored  with  grain,  and 
if  it  was  only  a  small  amount,  that  they  imported  it  would 
tend  to  lessen  the  price.  Instead  of  creating  a  rise,  at  all 
events,  by  opening  the  ports,  they  would  have  it  at  the  com- 
mon price  of  the  world,  and  if  so  they  would  have  no  cause 
to  murmur.  (Applause.)  He  was  happy  to  congratulate 
them  on  the  willingness  which  had  been  manifested  in 
various  towns,  by  bodies  corporate  and  other  authorities,  to 
obtain  such  a  desirable  object,  and  was  glad  that.  Bolton  was 
likely  to  be  as  prominent  as  the  rest.  After  alluding  to  the 
memorial  of  the  spinners'  association,  which  appeared  in  the 
Guardian  of  Wednesday  hist,  he  proceeded  to  say  that  it  was 
an  enlightened  document,  and  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon 
them  as  a  body  of  operatives.  He  then  referred  to  the 
periods  from  1838  to  1812,  and  compared  it  with  the  period 
from  1842  to  1845.  In  the  former  period,  about  1000  houses 
were  empty  in  the  borough,  in  one  year,  and  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  employment — machinery  remaining  idle  ;  butjin 
the  latter  period  wages  rose,  and,  instead  of  persons  being 
idle,  a  sufficient  number  could  not  be  procured — the  town 
became  prosperous — and  what  was  a  singular  fact,  during 
nn  entire  year,  in  Little  Bolton,  no  poor-rate  was  required. 
Food  was  cheap  when  wages  were  high,  and  dear  during  the 
period  of  depression  ;  rates  were  also  from  two  to  threefold 
more,  and  soup  kitchens  and  other  plans  had  been  resorted  to 
to  keep  the  people  from  actual  starvation.  It  was  a  strange 
coincident,  but  it  was  a  fact,  that  good  and  bad  times  had 
always  been  according  as  food  was  dem-  or  cheap.  After 
alluding  to  the  pain  it  caused  him  to  see  a  person  in  the 
humiliating  position  of  distress,  and  the  awful  effects  it  had 
in  producing  crime,  he  concluded  by  moving  the  resolution, 
amidst  loud  repeated  cheering. 

C.  J.  Dabbishiri?,  Esq.,  was  received  with  applause. 

He  had  great  satisfaction  in  seconding  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Asbworth.  He  congratulated  the  meeting 
upon  the  numbers  and  earnestness  with  which  they  had  as- 
sembled, to  testify  their  sense  of  present  responsibilities  and 
the  duties  they  imposed,  and  after  explaining  the  absurdity 
and  danger  of  delay  in  providing  for  such  an  awful  emergency 
by  immediately  opening  the  ports,  sat  down  amidst  general 
applause. 

The  resolution  was  earned  unanimously  amidst  much 
cheering. 

Thomas  Tiiomasson,  Esq.,  rose  to  move  the  next  resolu- 
tion, which  was  as  follows : — "  That  this  meeting  has,  by 
painful  experience,  been  taught  that  the  prosperity  of  nil 
classes  depends  mainly  on  the  price  of  food  ;  that  an  abun- 
dant and  cheap  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  always 
been  coincident  with  increased  employment  and  a  higher 
rate  of  wages,  whilst  dearness  and  scarcity  have  been  attended 
with  diminished  demand  for  labour,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
earnings  of  the  working  classes."  He  was  much  pleased  iu 
the  morning  of  that  day  at  the  meeting  at  the  police-office, 
to  hear  a  working  man,  in  offering  reasons  for  adjourning 
the  meeting,  say,  "  This  is  our  question  more  so  than  yours  " 
(employers).  Mr.  Asbworth  had  clearly  shown  them  that 
it  was  a  working  man's  question  ;  and  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  Mr.  Ashworth's  statement  of  the  ease,  he  (Mr. 
Thomasson)  had  made  a  calculation  as  to  the  probable  in 
crease  paid  by  inhabitants  of  Bolton  for  food,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  least  20002.  a  week  more  was 
spent,  in  food  than  was  spent  for  the  same  purpose  a  few 
months  ago.  Now,  they  were  all  working  as  hard  now  as 
a  few  months  since,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  wages,  but  their 
food  cost  them  more  by  that  amount  each  week  than  at  the 
period  alluded  to.  If  their  employers  had  reduced  their 
wages  that  much,  they  would  have  made  a  pretty  noise. 
( Laughter,  ami  hear,  hear.)  It  would  be  a  very  useful  sub- 
ject to  consider  as  to  who  pocketed  the  difference.  He 
would  have  them  not  to  depend  on  anybody's  statement,  but 
make  due  inquiry  for  themselves.  Let  them  make  calcula- 
tions, and  ask  their  wives  at  home  how  much  more  was  paid 
for  flour,  oatmeal,  &c,  than  was  paid  three  or  four  months 
since  ?  Now,  that  2S00?.  was  a  mighty  sum  if  it  was  pro 
perly  examined.  As  an  illustration  he  would  give  them  an 
instance.  In  his  new  mill  about  2501.  a  week  were  paid  in 
wages.  Now  it  would  take  ten  such  milts  as  thai  to  pay 
in  wagei  the  amount  which  they  now  paid  in  food  in  ad- 
dition to  n-hat  they  paid  a  few  months  since.  Such  was 
the  effect  produced  by  the  late  advance  in  the  prices  of  food. 
It  was  tantamount  to  workpeople  being  employed  at  ten  mills 
nil  the  week  for  nothing.  Now,  as  to  the  food,  there  was 
always  enough  in  the  world  for  the  people,  but  sometimes  it 
happened  to  be  in  one  place  and  the  mouths  in  another,  and 
since  they  could  not  take  the  mouths  to  the  food,  it  was  re- 
quisite that  the  food  be  brought  to  the  mouths.  ( Hear, bear.) 
He  compared  this  country  to  a  union  workhouse,  wherein 
there  were  28,000,000  of  persons — the  landowners  represent- 
ing the  board  of  guardians,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  governor. 
The  avowed  object  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  introducing  the 
present  Corn  Law — for,  with  all  due  reference  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  he  must  say  this  was  a  Corn  Law  question — was, 
to  provide  such  a  supply  of  food  for  the  inmates  of  the  bns- 
tile,  as  should  he  indicated  by  Ms.  to  68s.  per  quarter  as  the 
price  of  wheat.  Then  came  the  quest  ion — how  far  were  they 
disposed  to  consent  to  that  arrangement?  Mr.Ashworth  had 
shown  them  the  distressed  state  of  the  country  four  years 
since,  the  great  prosperity  that  had  since  taken  place  with 
low  prices  of  grain,  and  the  dangers  that,  now  threatened  to 
meet  them  with  high  prices.  Other  countries  were  resorting 
to  America  for  supplies  of  food,  and  it  now  seemed  scarcely 
probable  that  we  should  get  any  were  we  to  go  for  it ;  hut  at 
nil  events  whether  was  it  better  to  run  the  risk  or  not  ?  The 
question  why  arc  the  ports  shut  ?  might  be  very  properly 
offered  to  any  one  inquiring,  why  should  they  be  opened? 
He  was  very  much  amused  the  other  day  by  the  collective, 
wisdom  of  this  borough.  1 1,  had  been  said  all  men  were  for 
themselves  ;  that  working  men  did  all  they  could  to  secure  to 
themselves  good  wages,  and  that  bleachers  had  a  combi- 
nation for  the  upholding  of  prices.  That  was  said  to  justify 
the  landowners  in  keeping  up  the  prices  of  food,  lint  who- 
ever heard  of  bleachers  applying  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
keep  up  the  prices  of  bleaching?  And  when  the  hand-loom 
weavers  applied  to  Parliament  to  have  a  fixed  rate  of  wages, 
they  were  told,  in  a  pitiable  manner,  that  Government  could 
not  fix  the  rate  of  wages.  Now,  if  they  could  not  fix  the  rate 
of  wages,  why  should  I  hey  try  to  fix  the  price  of  food  ?  It 
had  been  said  that  Corn  Laws  hail  been  in  existence  for  300 
years,  and  it  appeared  that  because  such  was  the  cast',  it  was 


expected  that  we  were  to  be  troubled  with  them  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  (Laughter.)  Now,  supposing  if,  in  going  along 
the  street,  a  person  met  with  a  fellow-townsman  rolling  along 
iu  his  carriage,  but  who  unfortunately  had  a  wooden  leg,  or 
one  similarly  circumstanced  but  blind  of  an  eye,  would  he 
say  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to  have  a  wooden  ieg,  or  that  it 
was  a  capital  thing  to  be  blind  of  an  eye  ?  (Laughter.)  Now, 
inasmuch  as  the  persons  alluded  to  had  been  prosperous  through 
industry  and  perseverance,  but  had  the  misfortunes  described, 
so  it  appeared  were  Englishmen  to  be  saddled  with  Corn 
Laws  hereafter,  because  they  had,  through  an  energetic  ap- 
plication of  their  industry,  prospered,  notwithstanding  these 
iaws  bad  existed  for  800  years.  But  some  seemed  scarcely 
to  think  that  there  was  anything  amiss — that  there  was  no 
scarcity  at  all.  It  was  said  that  railways,  to  the  amount  of 
certain  large  sums,  had  been  projected,  and  that  over  specu- 
lation was  the  cause  of  the  stagnation  now  in  the  country. 
Now,  admitting  that  persons  had  brought  distress  upon  them- 
selves by  railway  speculation,  was  that  any  reason  why  the 
working  man  who  did  not  speculate,  but  who  minded  his 
business  the  whole  of  the  day,  should  pay  more  than  a 
natural  price  for  his  food?  (Hear,  hear.)  He  (Mr.  Tho- 
masson), speaking  of  wages,  said  as  an  employer,  he  found 
profits  greater,  as  well  as  the  workman  his  wages  higher, 
when  the  price  of  food  was  low — when  the  operatives  wero 
boldly  asking  for  advanced  wages,  and  the  employers  durst 
not  refuse  them,  lest  they  might  be  stopped.  But,  on  the 
other  band,  when  the  prices  of  food  were  depriving  the  work- 
man of  gaining  a  comfortable  livelihood,  be  was  then  humble 
indeed,  expecting  a  reduction  in  his  wages,  and  afterwards 
patiently  submitting  to  the  same.  Then  he  could  tell  them 
that  bis  (Mr.  Thomasson's)  profits,  as  an  employer,  had 
fallen  off.  There  was  no  mistake  about  that ;  it  was  clear 
enough  to  him.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  should  suppose  they 
would  not  hear  any  more  of  cheap  food  meaning  low  wages, 
at  all  events.  Now,  there  was  the  working  man's  short  time 
agitation,  in  which  he  sympathised  with  them,  though,  per- 
haps, he  did  not  agree  with  them  as  to  the  mode  of  gaining 
their  object.  That  would  be  affected  by  the  price  of  food. 
He  thought  agitation  would  be  less  when  the  hands  began 
to  work  eight  or  six  hours  per  day,  aud  whatever  opinions 
other  men  might  have,  these  were  their  prospects  now.  His 
opinion  was  decided  ;  for  he  did  not  think,  if  the  ports  wero 
opened  to-morrow,  the  evil  would  be  fully  overcome.  Any 
man,  who  would  take  the  gains  to  examine  for  himself,  could 
not  fail  to  be  alarmed.  But  admitting,  as  some  might  sup- 
pose, that  there  was  some  doubt  whether  scarcity  existed, 
why,  they  could  not  fill  a  bucket  more  thau  full  of  water, 
and  if  we  did  not  want  the  food  it  would  not  come.  That 
was  all.  There  was  no  damage  done.  He  did  not  wish  to 
enter  into  the  question  as  to  whether  the  ports  having  been 
once  opened,  they  would  afterwards  be  shut,  but  let  them 
once  be  opened,  and  who  would  try  to  shut  them  again? 
(Applause.) 

Martin  Curey,  a  working  mechanic,  appeared  on  the 
platform,  and  said  be  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  queslion  of 
opening  the  ports.  In  1812  he  was  out  of  employment  by 
the  had  times,  and  had  to  go  from  tliis  to  his  native  town  of 
Knaresborough.  Wheat  was  then  selling  in  that  market  at 
10s.  a  bushel,  that  was  808.  a  quarter — a  pretty  price  for  a 
man  out  of  work  to  pay.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  For  bis 
part,  from  his  experience,  he  should  always  support  "  Free 
Trade  and  no  Corn  Laws."  (Loud  applause.)  Three  weeks 
since  he  had  been  obliged  to  hi;  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
again.  He  found  when  he  got  home  here  that  something 
had  been  said  in  the  town  council  of  tliis  borough  about  the 
Corn  Law  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  and  the  farm  labourer. 
He  would  tell  that  councillor  what  he  (the  speaker)  has 
found  at  Martin-le-Moor,  in  Yorkshire.  He  found  a  labour- 
ing man  who  had  hired  from  Martinmas  to  Martinmas,  as 
they  call  it,  and  what  was  that  man's  wages?  Mind,  the 
Corn  Laws  were  passed  to  keep  up  that  man's  wages.  His 
master  gave  him  91.  a  year,  or  3s.  5§d.  a  week.  That  man 
was  22  or  23  years  of  age,  he  ploughed,  he  sowed,  he  mowed, 
he  reaped,  he  reared,  he  thrashed,  and  he  did  all  sorts  of  la- 
borious work  for  those  wages,  and  yet  he  was  told  he  was  a 
protected  labourer.  (Much  laughter.)  He  was  stating 
nothing  but  what  he  could  prove,  the  man's  master  was  a 
relation  of  his,  being  his  wife's  half-cousin.  (Renewed 
laughter.)  Well,  they  went  to  look  round  the  farm,  and 
then  they  came  back.  (Laughter.)  Well,  they  must  come 
back  (laughter),  and  when  they  got  back  he  found  a  man 
there  who  used  to  live  at  Bolton,  but  who  had  now  an  estate 
in  that  district,  and  they  began  to  talk  about  the  Corn  Law 
and  about  the  harvest.  The  fanner  said,  this  year  his 
sheaves  yielded  from  one-third  to  one  quarter  less  of  wheat 
than  they  did  last  year.  (Hear,  hear ,|hear. )  He  helped  them 
to  thrash,  and  they  must  know  that  in  thrashing  they  made 
the  wheat  into  three  sorts  of  grain  for  food,  and  the  third 
was  the  commonest  kind  of  all,  and  upon  that  the  servants 
and  labourers  lived.  They  must  recollect  he  had  told  them 
that  the  man's  wuges  were  only  .'Is.  ."ijd.  a-week,  and  all  his 
food  came  out  of  his  master's  stores  ;  the  man  had  neither 
tea  nor  coffee,  and  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  reckon  the 
cost  of  his  maintenance  at  4s.  (id.  a-week.  Now  taking 
.Is.  Gd.  his  wages,  and  4s.  Cd.  the  cost  of  his  food,  they 
found  a  strong  labouring  man  receiving  no  more  than  8s. 
a-week  in  an  agricultural  district.  And  what  was  the  first 
news  he  heard  when  he  returned  ?  A  person  reading  a 
newspaper,  in  which  a  respectable  man,  a  member  of  the 
Town  Council,  was  set  down  ns  saying  that  the  Corn  Laws 
were  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  and  farm  labourer. 
Having  a  knowledge  of  both  parties,  he  would  tell  that  man 
that  be  teed.  (Much  laughter  and  applause.)  The  Corn 
Law  neither  benefitted  the  agricultural  nor  the  manufactur- 
ing labourer.  He  expected  to  have  Been  Mr.  Ainsworth 
there  to  night.  "  Mr.  Ainsworth,"  said  the  speaker,  "  should 
have  been  her.  (Much  laughter.)  We  are  on  the  eve  of  an 
election,  and  when  it  happens,  1  warrant,  he'll  come  to  see 
me  (laughter  and  cheers),  and  all  I  can  say,  he  ought  to 
have  been  here.'' 

The  Mayor  :  The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  P.  R.  AnnowsiwiTii  rose,  and  was  received  with 
much  cheering,  to  move  the  next  resolution,  as  follows  : — 
"  That  the  recollection  of  the  calamities  which  afflicted  this 
borough  and  the  whole  country  during  the  period  of  high 
prices  of  food  from  J838  to  1842,  renders  it  impossible  to 
contemplate  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  state  of  suffering 
without  intense  anxiety  and  alarm,  and,  fearing  a  recurrence 
of  those  sufferings,  this  meeting  considers  it  the  duty  of 
Government  to  open  the  ports  for  the  free  admission  of  all 
kinds  of  food  ;  that  this  remedy,  to  be  effectual  must  be  ap- 
plied immediately,  and  this  urges  the  imperative  necessity  of 
doing  it  without  delay,  by  means  of  an  Order  in  Council, 
feeling  assured  that  such  a  measure,  diotated  alike  by  pru- 
dence, justice,  and  humanity,  Would  have  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  and  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  notion,"  Ha 
noticed  the  distressed  condition  01  this  town  during  the  pe- 


riod referred  to  in  the  resolution,  and  asked  them  whether 
they  wished  to  see  Bolton  again  in  a  state  of  siege,  with  the 
army  of  famine  surrounding  it— its  1,500  empty  houses — its 
workshops  and  mills  shut  up,  and  the  working  people  pau- 
pers and  beggars  iu  the  Btreets— and  a  repetition  of  those 
riots,  which,  thanks  to  the  local  magistrates,  had  passed  off 
without  bloodshed.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  Famine 
would  be  followed,  as  it  always  was,  by  plague  and  pestilence 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  always  marched  together.  Let  them 
ask  any  medical  man,  and  he  would  tell  them  they  were 
inseparable  companions.  The  last  speaker  bad  alluded  to 
the  state  of  pauperism  in  18-13.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
account  for  what,  seemed  to  him  to  lie  a  contradiction.  I  [e 
contrasted  the  pauperism  of  1839  and  1843.  Now  they 
would  recollect  that  from  1838  to  1842  were  yearsof  scarcity, 
and  the  price  of  food  was  high.  It  would  not  so  much  ap- 
pear in  the  first  year  ns  in  the  last.  Thcro  was  a  spirit  in 
Englishmen  which  led  them  to  endure  great  privations 
before  they  would  resort  to  the  parish  for  relief;  they  would 
first  sell  their  decorative  articles  of  furniture,  then  articles 
of  necessity,  and  next  clothing,  before  they  would  apply  for 
relief;  and  when  suoh  families  were  reduced  to  pauperism,  it 
required  a  long  time  before  they  could  recover  the  position 
from  which  they  had  been  driven.  Alluding  to  the  working 
of  the  present  sliding-scale,  he  showed  that  while  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  about  t)3w.,  really  good  wheat  was  fetch- 
ing 80s.  a  quarter,  while  that  which  was  unsound,  and  unfit 
for  human  food,  was  only  selling  for  about  4(is.  a  quarter, 
and  this,  keeping  down  the  averages,  maintained  an  excessive 
duty — being  even  now  14s.  a  quarter — and  prevented  the  im- 
portation of  foreigu  corn.  Noticing  some  assertions  made 
in  the  Town  Council,  with  respect  to  the  productions  of  the 
present  harvest,  he  quoted  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  the 
organ  of  tho  farmers  and  monopolists,  which  distinctly  stated 
that  the  late  harvest  in  this  country  was  deficient  both  in 
quality  and  quantity.  He  concluded  by  a  powerful  descrip- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Govern- 
ment, under  present  circumstances,  and  said,  that  whether 
they  considered  the  question  as  public  men  or  private  indi- 
viduals, as  Christians,  as  employers  or  employed,  as  working 
men  or  as  capitalists ,  there  was  nothing  but  Free  Trade 
that  would  place  them  in  their  right  position,  and  give  peace 
aud  plenty  to  the  land.  (Much  applause.) 

Mr.  Rodirt  Blixkhobn  said  that  a  tax  on  bread  was 
the  devil's  tax,  but  he  wns  not  only  for  doing  away  with  that 
tax,  but  for  putting  working  men  upon  the  land  that  they 
might  earn  their  own  bread.  He  agreed  with  what  Mr. 
Arrowsraith  had  said  about  persons  selling  their  furniture 
before  they  would  become  paupers.  In  the  late  bad  times 
he  had  disposed  of  about  *00  worth,  and  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  he  as  comfortable  as  he  was  hefore.  He  said  let  them 
have  Free  Trade  and  the  land,  and  then  they  could  all 
•hake  hands  together.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

Mr.  Edmuwd  Ashworth  rose  to  second  the  resolution 
amid  applause.  He  ably,  and  to  the  meeting,  most  satisfac' 
torily  replied  to  the  land  and  foreign  trade  notioiiB  advanced  by 
some  of  the  speakers  ;  but  our  space  forbids  us  giving  cv<n 
nn  outline  of  his  excellent,  address. 

Carried  unanimously.  (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Jonjt  Dbaf  moved — 

"  That  a  memorial,  founded  upon  the  above  resolutions,  be 
adopted  by  this  meeting,  signed  by  the  chairman  on  behalf  of 
the  meeting,  and  forwarded  forthwith  for  presentation." 

Mr.  James  Morris  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Jambs  Parkinson  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  arguments 
which  applied  to  the  opening  of  the  ports  temporarily,  for 
the  free  admission  of  grain-,  proved  the  necessity  and  advan- 
tage of  the  total  extinction  of  all  restrictions  upon  the  food 
of  the  people.  (Cheers.) 

The  Mayou,  after  examining  the  amendment,  said  it  did 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  requisition,  aud  he  should 
request  that  it  might  not  be  pressed. 

Mr.  Parkiksoh  said,  having  asserted  the  principle,  he' 
would  withdraw  the  amendment.  (Much  applause.) 

The  meeting  after  returning  thanks  to  the  Mayor  broke 
up.   

There  was  also  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of  Bolton, 
on  Wednesday,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  bulk 
of  the  members  are  Conservatives,  but  so  strong  is  the  public 
feeling  at  Bolton,  we  are  informed,  that  they  felt  themselves 
obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to  go  with  it.  They  adopted  the 
memorial  unanimously. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 

In  purBuance'of  a  requisition,  numerously  and  respectably 
signed,  a  public  meeting,  convened  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
borough,  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  eight  o'elockl 
in  the  Town  Hall  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  ,"  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  memorializing  her  Majesty's 
government  in  favour  of  opening  the  ports  for  the  free  ad- 
mission of  groin  and  nil  other  kinds  of  provisions,  to  avert 
the  calamities  likely  to  arise  from  the  scarcity  of  food, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop,  and  the  defective 
quality  of  the  wheat  harvest."  Every  seat  in  the  large  hall 
was  occupied  for  several  minutes  before  the  appointed  hour, 
no  less  than  1 ,500  persons  being  present  when  the  mayor, 
John  Mellor,  Esq.,  entered  and  took  the  chair. 

On  the  platform  we  perceived,  on  either  hand  of  the 
chairman,  Abel  Buckley,'Esq.,  Samuel  Higginbothani,  Esq., 
James  Lord,  Esq.,  John  Whittaker,  Esq.,  Alfred  Rcyner, 
Esq.,  Nathan  Lees,  Esq.,  George  Higginbotham,  Esq., 
Frederick  Reyuer,  Esq.,  Thomas  Mason.  Esq.,  Henry  Lees, 
Esq.,  Ralph  Kershaw,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Soulhain,  Esq.,  B.  M. 
Kenworthy,  Esq.,  Hugh  Mason,  Esq.,  Nathaniel  Buckley, 
Esq.,  William  Henry  Sutcliffe,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Coulthurst, 
Esq.,  Henry  Gartside,  Esq.,  Booth  Mason,  Esq.,  James  S. 
Buckley,  Esq.,  Samuel  Earnshaw,  Esq.,  Dr.  Campbell, 
William  Redfern,  Enq.,  Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Edward 
Hyde,  Esq.  The  meeting  was  not  confined  to  party,  the 
mayor  and  many  of  the  gentlemen  around  him  being  of 
conservative  politics,  and  supporters  of  the  present  govern- 
ment ;  and  some  of  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  being 
proposed,  and  others  seconded,  by  conservatives. 

The  Chairman,  on  opening  the  proceedings  of  the  even- 
ing, observed  that  he  was  present  on  that  occasion  simply  in 
his  olficial  capacity.  Ho  would  therefore  abstain  from  any 
expressions  of  his  own  opinion,  aud  felt  satisfied  that  thoso 
then  assembled  before  him  would  give  him  during  the  even- 
ing's proceedings  all  proper  support,  and  that  each  speaker 
would,  in  addressing  him,  confine  himself  to  the  specific 
business  of  the  meeting.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped,  also,  that 
they  would  maintain  order  iu  all  their  proceedings,  and  that 
harmnnv  and  regularity  would  prevail  amongst  them.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  would  now  call  upon  Mr.  Buckley  to  move  the 
first  resolution. 

Mr.  ABDL  Buckley,  on  moving  the  resolution,  observed 
that  as  there  were  others  present  who  would  address  the 
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meeting  at  some  length  on  the  subject  which  had  called 
them  together,  he  would  content  himself  by  simph  moving 
the  resolution,  which  was  as  follows: — "That  the  deficiency 
of  the  harvest,  and  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  produced  the  utmost  ap- 
prehension among  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  are 
circumstances  imperatively  requiring  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  her  Majestp's  government." 

Mr.  Alfred  Retneb  seconded  the  resolution.  The 
country,  he  said,  had  arrived  at  B  crisis  of  a  most  momentous 
character.  A  great  advance  had  suddenly  and  universally 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  provisions,  and  there  was  no  man 
before  him,  especially  if  he  had  a  family  to  support,  who  had 
not  already  grievously  experienced  the  ill  consequences  of 
this  rise  in  prices.  Within  the  last  eight  or  ten  weeks  the 
price  of  food  had  risen  on  an  average  certainly  not  less  than 
50  percent.  (Hear.)  This  was  assuredly  a  matter  of  the  most 
serious  consideration.  The  man  who  had  before  to  lay  out  but 
16s.  a  week  for  food  for  himself  and  family,  had  now  no  less 
than -lis.  before  he  could  proctue  the  same  amount  as  before 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  The  extra  8s. 
which  it  wits  now  necessary  for  him  to  expend  for  provisions 
were  formerly  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  clothing  and  other 
comforts,  but  as  this  weekly  sum  was  now  otherwise  ab- 
sorbed, the  state  of  the  cloth  trade  must  necessarily  suffer, 
and  to  an  extent  which  they  were  not  yet  willing  to  antici- 
pate. Within  the  hist  few  weeks  there  had  been  a  great  di- 
minution in  the  production  of  yam  and  cloths,  togetherwith 
a  very  serious  falling  off  in  the  prices  of  such  as  had  been 
sold.  ( Hear,  hear. )  There  was  not  a  manufacturer  in  the 
district  who  did  not  suffer  from  this  state  of  things,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  to  be  seriously  injured 
without  the  operatives  suffering  along  with  them.  (Hew, 
hear.)  In  the  concern  with  which  he  himself  was  connect- 
ed, the  falling  off  in  prices  would  occasion  a  difference  iu 
their  yearly  receipts  of  about  £6,000.  This  was  but  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  the  injury  which  the  present  rise  in  prices 
was  effecting  on  all  hands,  and  which  would  continue  to  in- 
crease until  the  price  of  food  was  lowered  by  the  opening  of 
the  ports.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  Unless  the  ports  were 
opened,  the  condition  of  the  country  during  the  coming  wir- 
ter  would  be  such  as  it  was  perfectly  frightful  to  contemplate. 
He  now  begged  to  second  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  from  the  chair,  and  unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr.  John  Whittaker,  ou  moving  the  second  resolu- 
tion, said  that  he  was  still,  as  he  had  long  been,  a  strenuous 
opponent  of  the  Corn  Laws,  belonging,  as  he  did,  to  a  party, 
though  not  a  political  party,  which  opposed,  not  only  those 
laws,  but  all  other  laws  which  restricted  the  free  importation 
of  food.  ( Hear,  hear.  )  Hs  would  now  earnestly  call  upon 
the  Government,  considering  the  present  gloomy  state  of  the 
country,  to  suspend  the  Corn  Laws  at  once,  and  to  throw  the 
ports  immediately  open,  so  as  to  admit  into  the  country, 
during  the  coming  scarcity,  all  kinds  of  food  duty  free. 
( Hear,  hear. )  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him,  on  so  important  an 
occasion,  to  see  gentlemen,  differing  from  himself  in  politi- 
cal sentiments,  coming  forward  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  evening.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 
Their  so  doing  showed  that  the  case  was  one  of  great  ne- 
cessity, and  one  involving  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  community.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped  that  similar  de- 
monstrations, independent  of  all  party  considerations,  would 
take  place  immediately  throughout  the  country,  certain  as 
lie  was  that  if  such  were  the  case  the  eyes  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  speedily  opened  to  the  real  nature  of  its  duty, 
and  to  the  extent  of  its  present  responsibility.  The  reso- 
lution which  he  was  called  upou  to  propose  was  as  follows  : 
— "  That  the  recollection  of  the  calamity  which  afflicted  this 
district  and  the  whole  country  during  the  period  of  high 
prices  of  food  from  1838  to  1842,  renders  it  impossible  to 
contemplate  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  state  of  suffering 
without  intense  anxiety  and  alarm."  During  the  period 
referred  to  in  the  resolution,  they  all  knew  that  property  had 
sunk  in  value  30,  1",  and  in  some  instances  §0  per  cent., 
and  that,  in  many  instances,  the  property  of  the  tradesman, 
which  he  had  accumulated  by  his  labour,  was  brought  to 
the  hammer  and  sacrificed,  because  he  was  unable  to  bear 
up  against  the  pressure.  Working  men,  generally,  perhaps, 
had  no  property  to  lose,  but  they  had  that  to  lose  which 
to  them  was  of  as  great  value  as  was  property  to  others, — 
their  labour.  (Hear  hear.)  From  1838  to  1842,  in.  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  and  in  all  the  towns  around  it,  three  or  four 
days  in  the  week  was  the  utmost  time  for  which  the  mills 
were  at  work.  At  that  disastrous  time  there  were  hundreds  in 
that  very  parish  who  ha/1  to  part  with  their  furniture,  even 
with  the  most  necessary  portion  of  it,  in  order  to  procure  the 
means  by  which  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  why 
should  he  dwell  upon  the  miseries  of  that  period — miseries 
which  were  so  generally  shared,  and  which  were  yet  so  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  every  one  before  him?  A  recurrence  of 
those  miseries  was  now  to  be  apprehended.  It  might  be  said 
that  ns  yet  the  exigency  was  not  so  great  as  it  was  then,  but 
they  had  every  reason  to  fear  that  a  storm  was  gathering  on 
them,  which,  when  it  burst  in  all  its  fury,  would  reduce  the 
country  to  greater  straits  than  before.  (ilear,jiear.)  They 
were  already  familiar  w  ith  some  of  the  indications  of  coming 
disaster.  The  price  of  provisions  had  greatly  risen  through- 
out the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  laud.  The  wheat  har- 
vest was  deficient,  and  the  potatoe  crop  had  almost  perished. 
Potatoes,  which  could  hnvefbeen  purchased  in  Manchester  for 
five  or  six  shillings  a  load  a  short  time  ago,  could  not  now 
be  procured  for  less  than  eight  shillings,  and  even  then  about 
one-third  of  them  turned  out  to  be  bad.  (Hear,  hear.)  If 
this  were  the  ease  now,  what  might  they  not  expect  after 
Christmas  ?  What  would  be  the  result  of  all  this  upon  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  their  countv  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
Even  already  had  the  employers  of  Bolton  met  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  going  into  short  time,  and  if  they  should 
throw  themselves  upon  short  time  at  Bolton,  it  would  not  be 
long  ere  their  example  woidd  be  followed  at  Manchester,  and 
if  followed  there,  il  would  soon  be  felt  and  acted  upon  at 
Ashton,  ami  in  all  the  surrounding  towns.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Under  these  circumstances,  what  should  they  do  ?  They 
should  do  precisely  what  many  other  towns  had  done,  and 
which  he  trusted  every  important  town  in  the  kingdom  would 
speedily  do — they  should  memorialize  Sir  R.  Peel  and  her 
Majesty's  government  to  throw  the  ports  open  at  once  ;  and 
if  the  people  were  Aim  and  true  to  themselves  during  the  ap- 
proaching crisis,  the.  day  was  certainly  near  at  hand  when 
plenty  would  again  smile  upon  them,  and  when  regularity  in 
the  supply  of  so  important  a  commodity  as  the  people's  food, 
would  succeed  the  precarious  mode  iu  which  it  was  at  pre- 
sent secured. 

Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  on  seconding  the  resolution,  con. 
gratnlated  the  Mayor  of  the  borough  on  his  presiding  over 
snch  a  meeting  as  was  then  assembled,  and  more  especially 
when  he  remembered  that  be  was  a  Mayor  of  Conservative 


politics,  (hear,  hear,)  and  also  when  he  saw  around  their 
chief  magistrate,  as  he  then  did,  both  on  the  platform  anil 
in  the  body  of  tho  meeting,  many  gentlemen  of  the  same 
political  creed  as  their  chairman  entertained.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  gladdened  one's  heart  thus  to  see  men  casting  aside  all 
the  trammels  of  party,  ami,  at  the  call  of  their  common  hu- 
manity, and  when  the  interests  of  their  common  country 
were  at  stake,  coming  forward  to  join  heart  and  hand  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)  It  could  not  be  said  that  this  was  a 
question  which  only  affected  a  class — it  could  not  be  said 
of  it,  as  it  had  been  said  of  other  questions,  that  it  was  s 
manufacturers'  question.  (Hear,  heal'.)  No,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion which  equally  affected  the  manufacturer  and  the  ope- 
rative— it  was  a  question  which  came  home  to  all — it  was  a 
bread-aud-checse  question,  a  knife-aud-fork  question,  and 
one  which  came  home  to  the  doors  of  all.  (Hear,  hear. ) 
The  Manchester  operative  spinners  had  already  taken  up 
the  subject,  and  had  sent  forward  a  forcible  representation 
of  the  prospects  of  the  country,  and  a  request  to  the  Go- 
vernment that  they  would  open  the  ports,  in  order  to  provide 
the  people  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  food.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  S.  Higginbotham  proposed  the  next  resolution, 
which  was,  that  the  immediate  opening  of  the  ports,  for  the 
free  admission  of  groin  and  all  other  kinds  of  provisions,  is 
a  measure  obviously  required  to  prevent  a  serious  revulsion 
of  trade,  and  consequent  grievous  suffering  to  the  whole  of 
our  industrious  population. 

Mr.  T.  Mason  seconded  tho  resolution,  which  was  car- 
ried with  acclamation. 

Mr.  L.  Kershaw  proposed  the  next  resolution,  which 
was,  "  That  the  meeting  earnestly  and  respectfully  called  on 
her  Majesty's  ministers  to  suspend  immediately  nil  laws 
which  restricted  the  admission  of  grain,  and  other  provisions, 
into  the  ports  of  the  empire." 

Mr.  F.  Reyner  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 

Mr.  G.  Higgindottom  moved  the  adoption  of  the  memo- 
rial, and  referred  to  a  report  which  he  and  some  others  had 
drawn  up,  showing  the  wretched  state  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  during  the  years  1841  to  1843,  and  warned  the 
Government  against  the  danger  of  allowing  a  like  state  of 
things  to  arise  again.  They  had,  he  believed,  heard  a  fact 
which  would  show  in  a  most  Striking  light  the  state  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  namely, flint  a  meeting  of  the  cotton 
spinners  of  Bolton  had  recently  taken  place  for  the  purpose 
o  f  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  working  short 
time.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  return  to  the  subject  of  provisions, 
he  should  remark,  that  any  one  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  markets  of  Manchester  five  weeks  ago,  and  had  been  ab- 
sent during  the  intermediate  Jime,  could  scarcely  credit  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  that  period  in  the  markets. 
■The  depreciation  was  so  great,  that  a  gentleman,  upon 
whose  word  he  placed  the  greatest  reliance,  assured  him  that 
cloth  could  be  pmchased  in  Manchester  at  the  same  price 
for  which  it  was  sold  in  1842,  and  every  one  present  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Manchester  could,  he  be- 
lieved, bear  out  that  statement.  (Hear.)  The  manufactur- 
ing districts  were  threatened  with  a  period  of  great  difficulty, 
and  there  was  no  hope  for  them,  unless  in  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  which  increased  the  price  of  provisions.  (Cheers.) — 
Since  18111,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  changes  from  cheap 
to  high  prices  of  food  occurred  at  intervals,  and  always  pro- 
duced the  most  serious  depreciation  of  trade ;  and  be  was 
convinced,  from  his  experience,  that  an  alteration  in  the 
laws,  which  should  enable  the  people  to  obtain  cheap  food, 
would  be  the  salvation  of  the  country.  (Cheers.)  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  memorial  by  the 
meeting. 

M.  C.  H.  Lees  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  una- 
nimously agred  to. 

Mr.  B.  Mason,  the  vice-president  of  the  Conservative 
Association  of  Leeds,  came  forward  to  move  the  next  reso- 
lution. He  said  that  it  afforded  him  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion to  sec  men  of  every  political  opinion  united  at  that 
meeting,  and  to  see  that  it  was  altogether  devoid  of  every 
party  tinge.  ( Cheers. )  At  a  period  when  they  saw  several 
millions  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  danger  of  starvation, 
they  surely  ought  to  forget  all  party  squabbles,  and  do  their 
duty  to  their  fellow-countrymen,  by  expressing  their  opinion 
of  the  danger  which  was  to  be  apprehended  in  the  present 
state  of  things ;  to  declare  that,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  pjtato  crop,  and  a  deficiency  in  the  harvest,  there 
could  not  be  enough  of  food  iu  the  country  for  the  winter's 
consumption,  whilst  the  government  calmly  contemplated 
the  dilemma,  without  making  any  exertion  to  avert  the 
threatened  evil.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  It  was  time  that  they 
told  the  government  a  little  independent  truth;  (cheers;) 
that  they  were  the  servants  of  the  public;  (cheers;)  that 
the  people  of  England  paid  them  their  wages  for  governing 
the  country,  (cheers,)  and  that  they  had  now  a  Hoble  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  their  duty.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  If  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  too  aristocratic  for  the  consideration  of 
such  matters  as  potatoes,  or  the  people,  let  him  remember 
that  his  father  was  a  cotton  spinner,  and  that  he  owed 
his  position  as  much  to  the  wealth  which  his  father  ac- 
quired by  his  dealing  in  cotton  as  to  his  own  abilities, 
lie  knew  very  well  how  galling  it  must  he  to  the  aristo- 
cracy to  have  for  their  master  the  son  of  a  cotton-spinner, 
[hear,  hear].  They  were  compelled  to  take  him  for  their 
leader,  and  submit  to  his  behests,  because  they  could  not 
lind  a  man  iu  their  own  ranks  with  capacity  or  experience 
enough  either  to  form  a  cabinet,  or  to  cany  a  bill  through 
Parliament  [hear,  hear].  He  believed  that  Sir  R.  reel  was 
anxious,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  to  do  justice  to  the  people 
of  England.  He  believed  that  the  Premier  was  only  waiting 
for  a  demonstration  of  popular  opinion  on  this  question  of 
food  intelligible  enough  to  convince  even  the  Iron  Duke, 
and  powerful  enough  to  relieve  himself  from  individual  re- 
sponsibility. Let  them,  then,  cordially  unite,  confident  as 
they  were  that  their  co-operation  in  this  great  matter  was 
only  what  the  Premier  required  and  was  waiting  for,  in 
order  to  take  those  Steps  by  which  alone  hunger  and  star- 
vation could  be  driven  from  their  homes  during  the  gloom 
and  desolation  of  winter,  lie  would  now  move  the  reso- 
lution, which  was  as  follows  : — "That  the  following  gentle- 
men be  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  Sir  Robert 
I'eel,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  memorial  this  day 
adopted)  namely,  the  Mayor,  Abel  Buckley,  Esq.,  Samuel 
Ileginbottom,  Esq.,  and  John  Whittaker,  Ksq." 
.  Mr.  W.  IIeginiiottom  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Pilling  (a  Chartist  )iocfore  the  resolution  was  put, 
w  ished  to  say  that  it  must  be  grateful  to  every  one  to  witness 
gentlemen  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  coming  forward 
with  a  view  to  help  their  poorer  fellow  subjects,  and  he 
hoped  that  on  all  occasions  in  which  the  inkiest  of  the  peo- 


ple required  it,  men  of  all  parties  would  act  together  har- 
moniously, with  the  great  common  object  of  benefiting 
the  public  (hear,  hear). 
The  Mayor  having  left  the  chair, 

Mr.  Henry  Garside  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
to  him.  He  was  sure  such  a  mark  of  approval  would  be  re- 
ceived as  it  ought  by  the  mayor,  emanating  as  it  did  from  a 
meeting  composed  of  men  of  all  opinions  in  politics  (cheers). 
He  "took  the  present  meeting  as  a  proof  thai  the  old  land- 
marks of  party  were  about  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  condition 
of  the  whole  people  consequently  elevated. 

The  resolution  having  been  seconded  und  passed  with 
acclamation,  the  meeting  separated. 


STOCKPORT. 

Board  of  Guardians. — At  the  usual  weekly  meeting 
of  the  board  of  guardians,  held  on  Monday  last,  a  memo- 
rial was  adopted  to  the  Government,  praying  for  an  im- 
mediate opening  of  the  ports,  for  the  free  admission  of 
foreign  provisions.  The  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Alder- 
man Ormb,  deputy-chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Little- 
wood,  and  was  earned  all  but  unanimously.  The  question 
of  any  great  or  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  very  serious  import,  SB 
regards  the  position  of  the  bourd,  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  rate-payers. 

A  large  meeting,  convened  by  the  Mayor,  was  held  at  the 
Court-house  on  Thursday  evening  last,  Nov.  2ti,  when  a 
Memorial  to  Sir  11.  Peel,  to  open  the  ports,  was  carried  with 
acclamation,  without  a  dissentient  voice. 


LEICESTER. 

Incompliance  with  a  requisition  from  120  of  the  gentry, 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen,  and  another  from  200  of  the 
operatives,  of  Leicester,  the  Mayor,  Edwd.  Weston,  Esq., 
eidled  a  public  meeting,  which  took  place  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, in  the  New  Hall. 

The  Mayor  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  and  expressed 
his  concurrence  in  the  object  of  the  meeting,  read  a  letter 
from  Isaac  Hodgson,  Esq.,  banker  and  county  magistrate, 
expressing  his  cordial  approval  of  the  meeting. 

Robt.  Brewin,  Esq.,  of  Birstall-house,  (a  magistrate  and 
ex-mayor)  moved  the  first  resolution,  declaring  the  deficiency 
of  provisions,  &c,  and  denouncing  the  apathy.of  the  govern- 
ment. 

J.  Mellor,  Esq.  (a  magistrate  and  ex-mayor),  seconded 
the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

W.  Biggs,  Esq.,  moved  a  similar  resolution,  and  strongly 
condemned  the  .government. 

The  Rev.  C.  Berry  seconded  the  resolution.  His  opinion 
for  many  years  had  been,  that  nil  laws  which  impeded  indus- 
try were  unjust  ;  and,  like  all  unjust  things,  injurious  to  the 
people.  He  had  come  to  that  meeting  as  a  man,  and  as  a 
citizen.  But  he  had  come  there  also  as  a  Cnristian  minister, 
for  he  thought  it  to  be  especially  the  duty  of  Christian 
ministers  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 
A  system  which  produced  an  artificial  scarcity  was  unchris- 
tian, cruel,  and  diabolical.  (Cheers.)  The  Rev.  Gent.,  after 
some  further  remarks  upon  the  system,  commended  to  the 
audience  the  line  of  truth  and  justice  ;  and  having  warned 
the  monopolists  from  the  history  of  the  past,  concluded 
amidst  loud  applause. 

The  resolution  was  unnimously  agreed  to. 

Dr.  Noble,  a  magistrate,  moved  the  third  resolution, 
which  affirmed  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  commercial  re- 
strictions. He  declared  his  belief  that  they  were  not  only 
injurious  to  the  operative,  the  manufacturer,  aud  the  mer- 
chant ;  but  that  they  conferred  no  benefit  upon  the  fanner, 
and  were,  in  the  long  run,  injurious  even  to  the  landlord. 
Having  briefly  enforced  these  opinions,  he  said  that  the  peo- 
ple would  be  greatly  to  blame,  if  they  permitted  the  present 
law  to  exist  without  such  an  expression  of  opinion  as  no 
statesman  could  disregard.  He  also  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  present  was  a  most  favourable  time  for  such  a 
course.  lie  then  observed  that,  if  the  poor  could  not  live 
well,  their  power  of  resisting  the  influence  of  a  variable 
climate  like  ours,  would  be  diminished  :  famines  were  always 
followed  by  disease ;  great  epidemics  had  been  preceded 
by  a  diminution  of  the  supply  of  food.  The  Doctor  con- 
cluded by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  British  Government 
woidd  yet  become  wise,  aud  avert  the  calamities  which 
threaten  the  country. 

RiciiAni)  Harris,  Esq.,  (a  magistrate)  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Healey,  a  tenant-fanner,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  unanimously.  An  address  to  the  Queen, 
for  total  repeal,  aud  opening  the  ports  in  the  interval,  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  without  disagreement, 
—  being  the  first  time  on  this  question  for  years. 


DEVONPORT. 
Board  of  Commissioners. — This  body  met  on  Friday, 
the  21st  instant,  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  Mr. 
James  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  a  memorial  be 
presented  to  her  Majesty's  Government,  praying  the  ports 
to  be  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of  corn  into  the  country, 
with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Hunt  seconded 
the  resolution,  and  it  was  ennied  unanimously.  The  meet- 
ing then  broke  up. 


CANTERBURY. 

Tows  Council. — At  the  meeting  of  the  council  on 
Tuesday,  Mr.  Miette  brought  forward  his  motion  to 
memorialise  the  Queen  to  open  the  ports ;  he  said,  the 
late  harvest  was  deficient,  and  unless  timely  measures 
were  resorted  to  for  the  free  admission  of  grain,  the  con- 
sequences to  the  poor  especially  w  ould  be  appalling.  There 
were  at  least  four  miallions  of  the  population  at  Starr- 
tion  point.  He  glanced  at  the  countries  which  had  hitherto 
been  exporters,  but  had  become  closed  through  the  causes 
stated,  and  concluded  with  the  following  : — That  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  staple  food 
of  a  great  portion  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  growth  of  wheat,  he  begged  leave  to  move 
"  that  a  memorial  be  presented  to  the  Queen,  humbly 
beseeching  her  to  open  the  ports  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  for  the  free  admission  of  corn  and  other  provisions." 

Mr.  Alderman  Plummer  seconded  the  motion.  In  doing 
so,  he  adverted  to  the  deficiency  of  the  potato  crop,  w  hich 
would  necessarily  lead  to  an  increased  consumption  of  wheat  ; 
to  furnish  wluch  the  ports  ought  to  be  opened,  as  the  lata 
harvest  in  this  country  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand, 
and  they  had  heard  from  good  authority,  aud  prior  to  the 
harvest,  the  quantity  of  corn  in  hand  was  very  small.  He 
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also  pointed  out  the  pressure  which  a  restricted  supply  would 
have  upon  the  lower  classes. 

Mr.  Smithson  did  not  dispute  what  had  been  urged,  but 
after  tlie  generally  understood  determination  of  Government, 
thought  the  resolution  too  limited,  and  suggested  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  words,  leaving  il  optional  to  open  the  ports, 
"  or  to  adopt  such  a  measure  as  her  Majesty  might  deem  the 
best  adapted  for  the  general  interest." 

This  suggestion  not  meeting  with  approval,  the  resolution 
was  submitted,  and  carried  nem.  dit.— Canterbury  Journal, 


GLASGOW. 

In  terms  of  placards  widely  circulated  throughout  the 
Cily  and  suburbs,  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow  was  beld  to-day  on  the  public  green,  at  three  o'clock, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  present  alarming  crisis  in 
connection  with  the  scarcity  of  potatoes  iu  the  country,  and 
with  the  view  of  petitioning  her  Majesty  to  cause  Parliament 
to  assemble  immediately,  in  order  that  means  may  he  devised 
and  measures  adopted  for  providing  food  for  the  people 
under  the  present  appalling  crisis,  and  that  they  should  do 
this  by  opening  the  ports.  The  meeting,  which  was  got 
up  and  conducted  entirely  by  the  working-classes,  was 
highly  satisfactory. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Andrew  Rankek,  Mr.  David 
Allan  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  after  a  few  appropriate  remarks  as  to  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  bread-tax,  in  connection  with  the 
present  scarcity  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
and  the  probable  effect  of  the  same  upon  the  condition  of 
the  country,  concluded  by  reading  the  placard  calling  the 
meeting.  He  then  called  oil 

Mr.  Ranken,  who,  in  a  few  pithy  remarks  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  at  the  present  time,  moved  the  following 
resolution :  —  "  That  this  assemblage  of  the  operatives 
of  Glasgow  and  neighbourhood,  having  been  convened  iu 
consequence  of  the  present  alarming  crisis,  arising  from  the 
great  and  unlooked  for  calamity  which  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  failure  in  the  crop  of  that  food  which  is  principally 
consumed  by  us,  we  hereby  agree  that  immediate  and 
energetic  steps  be  taken  to  meet  the  present  and  future 
evil." 

Mr.  Adams  seconded  this  motion,  and  it  passed  unani- 
mously. 

The  next  resolution,  which  pledged  the  meeting,  in  the  terms 
or  the  placard  calling  them  together,  to  petition  her  Majesty 
on  the  subject  of  the  bread-tax  and  the  scaicity  of  potatoes, 
was  moved  by  Mr.  D.  Graham,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  M'Beth, 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Henry  Vincent  said,  the  necessities  of  the  country 
required  prompt  and  energetic  measures  to  be  taken  to  com- 
pel her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  do  justice  to  a  starving  and 
oppressed  people.  His  opinions  were  well  known  to  them 
all.  He  had  always  held  that  no  justice  would  be  done  to 
the  people  of  England  till  all  classes  were  represented  in 
Parliament;  but,  at  the  same  time,  when  he  saw  the  press- 
ing necessities  of  the  country — when  he  saw  the  iniquitous 
tendency  of  the  corn  monopoly,  when  he  found  that  it  only 
benefited  the  aristocracy  and  the  monopolists,  that  it  wits 
destroying  our  trade  and  commerce,  embarrassing  the  work- 
ing classes,  lowering  their  wages,  and  raising  the  price  of 
food;  when,  in  the  midst  of  this  deplorable  state  of  things, 
he  witnessed  a  sudden  dispensation  of  Providence  which  de- 
prived them  of  a  large  proportion  of  their  annual  supply  of 
food, — in  the  face  of  such  facts,  he  must  say  the  time  was 
come  to  tell  the  Ministry  to  have  done  with  their  party 
cavillings,  with  their  nonsense  about  the  advantages  of  pro- 
tection, and  to  tell  them  that  the  first  and  greatest  duty  of  a 
legislature  was  to  protect  the  people  from  starvation. — 
(Cheers.)  Let  them  remember  that  they  not  only  felt  at 
this  moment  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis,  from 
the  fact  that  provisions  were  rising  in  all  parte  of  the  coun- 
try, hut  also  from  the  immense  absorption  of  capital  in  rail- 
way and  other  pursuits.  It  was  clear  to  every  man's  mind 
that  they  were  placed  in  circumstinccs  of  the  greatest  peril, 
and  unless  the  Government  did  something  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  their  present  necessities,  he  could  see  nothing 
before  them  hut  calamities  of  the  most  fearful  kind.  ( Hear.) 
It.  was  not  only  England  that  had  a  right  to  raise  her  voice 
in  this  emergency.  Look  at  Ireland,  so  long  borne  down 
and  oppressed  by  a  base  aristocracy— look  at  Ireland  suffer- 
ing under  a  calamity  that  could  not  be  over-exaggerated,  and 
ere  long  likely  to  produce  actual  starvation  in  the  most 
populous  districts  of  that  country,  unless  the  charity  of  a 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  should  mercifnllv  intervene. 
(  Hear.)  And  why  should  they  rest  on  cbaiitv  for  a  supply 
of  l  he  commonest  necessaries  of  life  ?  Why  should  the  sup- 
ply of  food  depend  on  the  resources  of  one  country  when  the 
world  was  so  large,  and  when  the  Almighty  had'  blessed  it 
with  the  power  of  producing  more  food  than  was  necessary 
for  the  sustentation  of  every  man  ?  (Cheers.)  Why  should 
they  tolerate  a  monopoly,  the  only  effect  of  which  was  to 
prop  up  the  power  of  an  aristocracy  always  opposed  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen  ?  (Cheers.)  He  felt 
persuaded  that  t lie  occurrences  of  the  present  age  were 
teaching  the  working  population  the  value  of  those  economi- 
cal principles  inherent  in  the  great  doctrine  of  Free  Trade. 
They  cried  for  Free  Trade  on  several  distinct  grounds- 
First,  (hat  they  might  have  a  proper  market  for  the  industry 
of  Britain,  and  might  receive  in  return  for  the  produce  of 
thai  industry  such  commodities  as  other  climates  might  pro- 
duce;  Secondly,  they  cried  for  Free  Trade  that  they  might 
ti  act)  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  that  thev  ought  not  to 
live  cut  of  the  miseries  of  the  people  of  England— that  they 
were  not  to  lei  them  have  a  monopoly  in  the  church,  and  in 
the  army,  .mil  in  Parliament,  and  then  to  let  them  enter  into 
a  htlle  retail  business  in  cheese,  and  butter,  and  grain,  on 
their  own  account, — (cheers  and  hiughter) — to  teach  them 
thai  they  would  not  enable  them  to  advance  the  price  of 
their  uei  uliar  commodities  by  interfering  with  the  commodi- 
ties of  others.  They  wished  to  teach  them  the  sonic  neces- 
sity as  themselves,  of  living  on  their  own  property  by  their 
own  labour,  us  honest  people  should— that,  thev  were  not  to 
be  always  putting  their  hands  into  the  pockets  of  the  widow 
and  ihe  fatherless,  or  entering  the  house  of  the  poor  irish- 
man; Imi  in  teach  them  another  doctrine  which,  by  the  bless- 
ing ',1'  find,  they  might  soon  have  lo  learn — I'm-  he  believed 
Ihe  Cabinet  Council  itself,  which  had  been  so  often  divided 
on  this  question  during  the  last  four  or  five  weeks — he  be- 
lieved thai  the  Council  itself  discerned  the  appearance  of  a 
litflerevolntionary  cloud,  not  larger  than  a  man's  band,  be- 
ginning to  overspread  the  political  horizon;  the  prelude  of 
that  hurricane  of  a  people's  power  which  would  throw  down 
this  monopoly  for  ever.    (Great  cheering.)    In  the  third 

place,  they  wanted  Free  Trade  to  arm  themselves  with 
greater  power  to  obtain  for  the  people  the  right  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  Mr.  V.  here  proceeded  to  point  out  Ihe 
strength  of  the  legislative  monopoly  possessed  by  the  aristo- 


cracy, and  to  show  how  all  lands  of  monopoly  were  so  con- 
nected together  as  that  each  was  formed  to  strengthen  the 
other;  and  in  conclusion  exhorted  the  people  to  strenuous 
efforts  in  the  great  cause  of  Free  Trade,  and  in  the  promo- 
tion of  every  other  measure  by  which  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges could  be  extended  and  consolidated,  and  inculcating 
temperance  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  by  which  all 
that  was  desirable  for  the  good  of  the  people  might  he  with 
greater  ease  accomplished.  (Cheers.) 

A  long  and  able  address,  denouncing  the  bread-tax,  calling 
for  its  abolition,  and  praying  her  Majesty  to  call  her  minis- 
ters and  Parliament  together  to  consider  and  adopt  measures 
to  meet  the  present  distress,  was  moved  by  Mr.  Charles 
M'Kay,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Adams,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  meeting  quietly  separated.  —  Glasqow  Saturday 
Pott. 


DUMFRIES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  seven  incorporated  trades  of  Dum- 
fries, held  on  Monday  last,  a  memorial  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  William  Richardson,  convener,  to  be 
transmitted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  laid  before  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  regarding  the  present  prospect  of  an 
inadequate  supply  of  provisions  generally  throughout  the 
country;  and  urging  the  necessity  of  Government  opening 
the  ports  for  the  admission  of  foreigH  grain  duty  free.  The 
proposition  was  seconded  by  Deacon  Underwood,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to  ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
the  convener,  for  bringing  the  measure  before  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Richardson  has  received  a  letter,  acknowledging  the 
memorial,  from  Mr.  G.  Arbnthnot,  in  the  name  of  Sir  R. 
Peel. 

Free  Importation  or  Food. — A  requisition  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  is  going  round  for  signature  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Common  Council,  and  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  and 
and  bankers  is  also  about  to  take  place,  upon  the  subject  of 
petitioning  the  Queen  to  open  the  ports.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  requisition  to  the  Lord  Mayor: — 

"To  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  corporation,  re- 
spectfully request  your  Lordship  will  cidl  a  special  Court  at 
your  earliest  convenience, 

"  To  consider  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Her  Ma  jesty  to 
take  all  such  means  as  she  may  constitutionally  possess  for 
throwing  open  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  free  importation  of  food." 


STIRLING. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday  lost,  7  o'clock,  a  public  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Stirling  was  held  in  the  Court  Room, 
for  the  purpose  of  memorialising  the  Ministry  to  open  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  free  admission  of 
foreign  grain 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rankin,  Provost  Galbraith  was 
chosen  chairman,  and  E.  Gentleman,  Esq.,  clerk  to  the 
meeting. 

Provost  Galdraith  said  that  those  present  were  doubtless 
acquainted  with  the  object  of  the  meetiug.  A  numerously 
and  respectably  signed  requisition  had  been  sent  to  him,  de- 
siring him  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  to  con- 
sider the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  to  solicit  the 
Premier  to  open  the  ports  for  the  free  admission  of  foreign 
grain.  He  (the  Provost)  entirely  agreed  with  the  requisi- 
tionists  in  every  point,  and,  therefore,  he  hud  no  hesitation 
iu  calling  the  present  meeting.  Thete  was  every  probability 
of  a  great  scarcity  of  food  in  the  country,  owing  "to  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop,  and  every  legitimate  means  should  be  em- 
ployed to  remedy  the  evil.  He  did  not  intend  to  make  a 
speech  ou  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  as  there  were  gen- 
tlemen present  who  would  do  so,  and  who  had  considered 
them  in  all  their  bearings  upon  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Bailie  Smith,  in  proposing  the  second  resolution,  said  he 
felt  much  pleasure  in  responding  to  it.  The  motion,  how- 
ever, was  so  complete  in  itself,  that  he  deemed  it  quite  un- 
necessary to  make  any  speech  in  support  of  it.  It  was  an 
expression  of  opiuion,  on  the  part  of  the  meeting,  on  the 
state  of  the  potato  crop,  and  the  consequences  which  were 
likely  to  follow,  if,  in  this  emergency,  the  country  was  left 
to  its  own  resources.  Every  one  present  must  be  aware  of 
the  state  of  the  potato  crop,  nor  did  the  people  of  Scotland 
stand  singular  in  this  calamity;  the  disease  had  spread  over 
every  country  where  the  potato  was  produced,  and  unless 
some  other  food  was  procured  in  their  place,  no  doubt  but 
great  misery  would  be  the  consequence.  He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  if  no  barrier  was  placed  iu  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence, a  sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food  could  readily  be  procured  to  counterbalance  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  potato  crop. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  James  Prentice,  Esq., 
and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  W.  Forbes  moved  the  third  resolution.  He  spoke  at 
considerable  length,  and  concluded  by  expressing  his  convic- 
tion that  they  should  shortly  have  to  meet  again,  not  so 
much  to  lament  over  the  miseries  of  the  people  as  to  rejoice 
in  the  victory  of  justice  and  humanity  over  fraud,  cruelty,  and 
oppression. 

Mr.  James  Henderson,  iron  merchant  in  seconding  the 
motion,  said,  that  as  long  as  the  obstinacy,  and  injustice  of 
man  was  permitted  to  thwart  the  ways  of  God's  providence, 
so  long  would  the  judgments  of  God  poured  forth  on  the 
earth.  There  was  also  a  striking  resemblance  between  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Rehoboom,  of  whom  they  had  doubtless  all 
read  in  the  Bible.  Rehoboam,  when  the  people  went  to  him 
With  a  petition  to  lessen  their  burdens,  instead  of  listening 
to  the  advice  of  the  old  men,  and  complying  with  the  people's 
request,  gave  ear  to  the  counsels  of  the  young  men,  and  told 
the  people  that  he  would  not  only  not  lessen  their  burdens, 
hut  would  increase  them,  and,  in  place  of  chastising  them 
with  whips,  he  would  chastise  them  with  scorpions.  He 
would  conclude  with  one  word.  Sir  liobert,  he  doubted  not, 
would  just  write  them  back,  in  answer  to  their  memorial, 
that  he  would  never  mind  them ;  for  he  has  a  heart  like  a 
stone — it  would  neither  meh  nor  barn.  Doubtless  the  peo- 
ple wen-  all  guilty  in  backsliding  from  the  Lord,  but  the 
head  of  the  House  was  far  worse.  It  will  he  three  months, 
even  were  the  ports  open,  before  they  could  get  any  supply, 
Cor  the  Ii all ic  was  now  frozen.  He  would  have  them  tell 
Peel,  that  every  one  who  died  of  the  famine,  their  blood 
would  be  required  at  his  hand.  The  prophet  of  old 
threatened  the  people  that  they  should  have  their  bread  by 
weight  and  their  water  by  measure  ;  but  God  never  made  a 
being  but  hejiillolted  surface*for  its  upbringing,  but  the  evil 
ways  of  man  hud  frustrated  the  designs  of  Providence; 
and,  lot  men  say  what  they  like,  they  were  now  reaping  the 
reward  of  their  iniquity  in  the  visible  outpouring  of  the  judg- 
ments of  God. 


Mr.  E.  Johnstone,  in  moving  the  fourth  resolution, 
traced  the  history  of  the  potato  disease  from  its  first  breaking 
out  in  the  countries  on  the  Continent— in  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  France— and  made  some  pertinent  remarks  upon  the 
sceptism  of  the  people,  till  conviction  had  forced  itself  upon 
them  by  the  disease  appearing  among  themselves,  and  in- 
creasing to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  the  Government  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of,  and  the 
best  remedy  for,  the  distemper.  He  earnestly  trusted  that 
the  efforts  now  making  here  and  elsewhere  would  be 
crowned  with  ti  e  desired  success 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Peter  Ferguson,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Bailie  Steel  moved  the  fifth  resolution,  but  considered 
it  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  its  support.  The  iniquity 
of  the  Corn  Laws  was  well  known  to  every  one  present. 
The  country,  or  rather,  the  unanimity  of  the  people,  had 
done  many  things  as  great  as  procuring  the  repeal  of  these 
iniquitous  laws,  and  he  doubted  not,  if  the  people  would  now 
stand  true  to  themselves,  they  would  also  get  their  just  de- 
mands iu  this.  Many,  many  meetings  had  been  held  against 
these  laws— not  one  had  been  held  in  their  favour — which 
was  proof  positive  that  they  were  radically  wrong. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fergusson  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  also  unanimously  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  Provost  for  his 
conduct  in  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


DYSART. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  20th  current,  a  public 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Parliamentary  burgh  of 
Dysart,  called  by  the  managers,  was  held  in  the  Relief-church, 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  memorialising  the  Queen  respect- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  total  and  immediate  abrogation  of  the 
Corn  Laws. 

The  meeting  was  numerous  and  respectable ;  addresses 
were  delivered  enforcing  the  importance  of  taking  every  lawful 
measure  to  effect  an  abolition  of  the  bread  monopoly,  that 
the  evils  of  the  crisis  now  evidently  imnending  over  the 
country  may  be  averted,  und  a  memoriul  to  her  Majesty  to 
this  effect  was  unanimously  adopted. 


STAR. 

A  public  meetiug  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  was 
held  in  the  school-room  here,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday 
last,  when  a  memorial  to  her  Majesty,  praying  for  the  free 
admission  of  com  and  other  provisions  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  adopted.  What  bus  become  of  our  neigh- 
bours of  Markincb,  that  they  are  not  moving  in  this  im- 
portant matter  ? — Fife  Herald. 


MR.  BOUVERIE  AT  KILMARNOCK. 
On  Wednesday  the  19th,  Mr.  Bouverie  addressed  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Town-hall  of  Kilmarnock,  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship.  He  described  the  various  discus- 
sions of  the  last  session  in  a  caustic  style,  and  in  reference 
to  the  Corn  Laws  he  said:  They  saw  France,  and  Belgium, 
and  Russia  opening  their  ports  to  get  food  ;  while  the  laws 
of  this  country  prevented  us  from  seeking  it.  When  a  large 
portion  of  the  crop  of  food  was  destroyed,  and  no  one  felt 
certain  how  much  longer  a  great  part  of  the  rest  would 
be  preserved,  was  it  not  a  question  of  life  and  death  to 
millions  of  the  population  of  the  country  ?  Tlie  Govern- 
ment was  like  tlie  doctor,  who,  at  military  flogging,  holds 
the  puke  of  the  wretched  soldier  to  see  how  much  punishment 
his  tortured  frame  ran  bear.  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  the  same, 
he  was  holding  the  pulse  of  the  nation  ;  he  thought  it  could 
endure  more  Hogging ;  that  suffering  enough  had  not  been 
inflicted  on  it,  and  that  the  punishment  should  continue  till 
all  chance  of  preservation  was  at  an  end.  He  (Mr.  Bouverie) 
must  say,  that  the  Minister  who  could  do  this — who  could 
see  all  this  going  on — who,  instead  of  seeking  to  avert  the 
threatened  calamities,  could  be  amusing  himself  with  a  silver 
spade  and  mahogany  wheel-barrow,  in  turning  up  the  first 
sod  of  the  Trent  Valley  Railway,  is  inclining  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility, and  ought  hereafter  to  be  called  to  account  for 
the  way  in  which  he  had  dealt  with  the  interests  of  this  great 
nation.  A  dinner  was  given  to  the  lion,  gentleman  by  his 
constituents  in  the  evening,  when  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
was  displayed  for  the  success  of  Free  Trade  principles. 


Purchase  of  Freeholds. — We  learn  with  great  satis- 
faction that  several  gentlemen  of  Dundee,  who  are  resolved 
to  onut  no  exertion  to  repeal  the  unnatural  Corn  Law,  have 
transmitted  their  names  to  the  League  with  an  intimation 
that  they  wish  to  become  freeholders  in  some  English 
county,  or  counties,  where  their  votes  may  be  of  service. 
They  iutimated,  at  the  same  time,  we  understand,  their  wish 
that  some  of  the  border  counties,  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
laud,  or  Durham,  might  be  fixed  upou  for  the  sake  of  greater 
proximity.  We  understand  their  excellent  intentions  arc 
now  being  canied  into  effect,  and  it  is  expected  this  excel- 
lent example  will  in  Scotland  be  followed  up  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. Sevefal  merchants  in  Glasgow,  we  hear,  have  already 
intimated  their  determination  to  become  English  freeholders, 
and  it  is  believed  the  numbers  of  persons  so  resolved  are 
likely  to  increase  speedily.  Mr.  Liddell,  the  unwearied  and 
worthy  agent  of  the  League  here,  is,  we  learn,  about  to  visit 
Glasgow,  and  some  other  influential  towns  in  Scotland,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  requisite  information  as  well  as 
impressing  upon  the  Free  Traders  of  "  Auld  Scotland  "  the 
importance  of  this  move  being  followed  up  with  spirit. 
When  once  roused,  the  spirit  of  Scotchmen  was  never  to  be 
trifled  with  ;  and  of  this  truth  the  vile  hag,  Monopoly,  will 
now  be  made  aware — to  her  cost ! 

Value  of  Health  to  the  Wobking-Man. — Health  Is 
the  working-man's  fortune,  and  he  ought  to  watch  over  it 
more  than  the  capitalist  over  his  hu  ge  investments.  Health 
lightens  the  efforts  of  body  and  mind;  it  enables  a  man  to 
crowd  much  work  into  a  narrow  compass.  Were  the  mass 
of  the  community  more  enlightened  on  these  points,  they 
would  apply  tliwir  knovvlcdgo  not  only  to  their  private  habits, 
but  would  insist  on  municipal  regulations  favouring  general 
health,  and  for  prohibiting  the  erection  or  the  letting  of  such 
buildings  as  must  generate  disease,  With  what  face  can  the 
great  cities  of  Europe  and  America  boast  of  their  civilisation, 
when  within  their  limits  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
perish  for  want  of  God's  freest  and  most  lavish  gifts?  We 
forbid  by  Inw  the  selling  of  putrid  meat  in  the  market  :  why 
do  we  not  forbid  ths  renting  of  rooms  in  which  putrid, 
damp,  and  noisome  vapours  are  working  as  sure  destruction 
as  the  worst  food  ?  If  people  understand  that  they  are  as 
truly  poisoned  in  such  dens  as  by  tainted  meat  aud  decaying 
vegetables,  would  they  not  appoint  commissioners  for  houses, 
as  truly  as  commissioners  for  markets  ? — Dr.  Channimj. 
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AGKICULTUKE. 

AGRICULTURAL  DELUSIONS  DISPERSING 

THE  USES  OF  FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

It  is  curious  as  well  as  instructive  to  recur  to  the 
rise  and  progress  of  agricultural  societies  aud  fanners' 
clubs,  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  great  struggle  to 
free  the  industry  of  this  country  from  the  fetters  of 
monopoly.  Created,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
by  the  political  landowners  for  their  own  objects- 
the  chief  of  those  objects  being  the  conservancy  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  these  meetings  were  speedily  found 
to  be  convenient  occasions  for  the  discussion  of 
topics  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the  politico-land- 
lord mind.  Thence  came  the  rule  to  exclude  po, 
litics;  a  rule  invariably  infringed  by  the  landed 
leaders  whenever  the  farmers  were  likely  to  be  moved 
in  support  of  monopoly.  The  absurdity  of  ex- 
cluding political  discussion  in  connection  with 
agriculture,  which  has  been  nursed,  and  dandled, 
and  well  nigh  smothered  by  political  measures 
intended  for  its  protection,  was  palpable ;  but  so 
fragile  was  the  system  of  "protection,"  so  weak 
were  the  arguments  by  wliich  it  was  supported,  so 
numerous  were  the  delusions  it  originated,  that  its 
supporters  coidd  not  endure  the  slightest  discussion 
of  its  principles.  For  a  long  time  leases  were 
deemed  a  political  and  consequently  a  prohibited 
topic ;  so  that  there  was  the  constant  spectacle  of 
a  squire  lectruing  the  fanners  on  the  necessity  of 
improvements  requiring  great  and  permanent  out- 
lays of  capital;  while  the  farmers, by  the  rules  of  the 
society,  were  prohibited  from  stating  the  inseparable 
obstacle  to  such  improvements  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  leases.  Through  this  absurd  restriction, 
the  Harleston  Farmers  Club  was  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  to  break.  Its  able  discussions  and 
sound  resolutions  upon  leases  formed  some  of  the 
earliest  illustrations  of  agricultural  common-sense, 
as  we  pointed  out  to  our  readers. 

Of  late,  however,  leases  have  been  generally 
voted  to  be  non-political,  and  have  been  a  good 
deal  considered  in  most  assemblies  of  agriculturists, 
Still  the  rule  remained.  Farmers  might  talk  about 
leases,  but  if  they  attempt  to  go  into  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  no  leases  or  bad  leases,  they  soon 
found  themselves  trespassing  upon  the  forbidden 
ground.  How  can  agriculture  be  discussed  without 
reference  to  politics,  and  political  measures?  Take 
the  ordinary  case  of  a  farmer  showing  a  friend  over 
his  farm.  The  visitor  remarks  that  there  are  some 
wet  places  on  the  land,  some  deficiency  of  accom- 
modation in  the  farm  buildings,  or  some  other  ob- 
vious want,  which  it  would  be  plainly  for  the  farmer's 
interests  to  supply ;  he  suggests  the  improvement, 
bin U  that  the  cost  would  be  repaid  with 
ample  interest  in  a  lew  years,  when  he  is  stopped 
by  the  information  that  my  Lord  This  or  Sir  John 
Tbat,  who  owns  the  farm,  is  a  great  politician — re- 
quires the  votes  of  his  tenants,  and  does  not  ohoose 
to  make  them  independent  by  giving  them  leases. 
Here,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  farmhouse,  before 
a  beast  has  been  handled,  or  a  growing  crop  in- 
spected, the  direct  and  lamentable  dependence  of  agri- 
culture upon  politics  has  been  illustrated.  But  the 
friend  proceeds,  he  finds  a  few  beasts,  and  only  a  few, 
being  fattened;  and  perhaps  a  lot  of  hungry  stores 
treading  down  the  straw  into  what  is  to  be  by 
courtesy  called  manure. 

Again,  he  suggests  that  the  same  straw  cut  up 
with  oat,  bean,  or  pea  meal,  or — he  is  a  travelled 
man — Indian  corn  or  rye,  would  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  feeding  stock,  with  wonderful  im- 
provement to  the  manure.  "  No,"  says  the  fanner, 
"no  ;  the  cost  of  all  kindsof  food  for  fattening  stock 
is  so  great,  and  my  capital  is  not  quite  so  large  as  it 
should  bo  for  the  size  of  my  farm,  that  I  can't 
feed  stock  as  I  should  like,  but  must  do  as  well  as 
I  can  with  the  store  beasts."  Here,  then,  tho  visitor 
must  come  plump  into  the  Corn  Law  question,  or 
be  silent.  And  yet  wo  were  told  we  must  exclude 
politics  from  discussions  on  agriculture.  Why,  wo 
can't  do  so  !  Our  lawgivers  have  said  agriculture 
is  a  political  question,  and  we  can't  walk  round  our 
own  or  our  neighbours  farm  without  feeling  bitterly 
that  it  is  so.  Would  that  agriculture  were  divorced 
from  politics,  and  tbat  tho  fanning  interest  could 


be  left  unencumbered  by  the  onerous  protection 
of  landed  law-makers. 

Such  is  becoming  the  general  opinion  amongst 
farmers.  And  here  we  have  again  to  record  good 
service  rendered  to  agriculture  by  the  Harleston 
Farmers'  Club.  We  learn  from  the  Norwich  Mer- 
cury that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Club,  beyond 
the  ordinary  or  routine  business,  a  motion  for  re- 
scinding the  eleventh  rule  of  the  Club  was  discussed 
and  decided,    That  rule  was — 

"  That  all  political  subjects  shall  be  totally  excluded  from 
the  discussions  of  this  Society." 

Those  who  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  rule 
justly  said— 

"  That  agriculture  is  in  a  different  position  to  what  it  was 
8  years  since.  However  desirable  then  that  practice,  in  which 
most  are  so  deficient,  and  science,  to  which  all  are  looking 
up,  should  form  the  sole  questions  of  debate,  it  is  maintained 
now  that  tlie  constant  recurrence  of  agricultural  questions  in 
she  Legislature  renders  it  necessary,  not  only  that  farmers 
should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  these  subjects, many 
of  them  of  vital  interest,  but  also  that  their  opinions  on  them 
should  be  known.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Farmers'  Clubs 
have  exerted  a  mighty  influence  in  the  great  changes  now 
going  on  in  agriculture,  whether  scientific  or  political,  and 
the  most  sanguine  of  their  promoters  could  not  have  antici- 
pated the  benefits  which  have  arisen  from  them. 

"  The  men  who  find  the  capital,  the  skill,  and  the  industry 
to  cultivate  the  land,  did  not  then  occupy  their  true  position, 
and  although  this  had  been  long  felt  by  many  of  this  impor- 
tant class,  yet  the  rare  opportunities  they  possessed  of  meet- 
ing together,  except  for  entirely  different  objects,  had  confined 
such  reflections  to  individuals,  and  thus  prevented  then-  dis- 
semination. The  expression  of  such  opinions  at  the  first 
Fanners'  Club  found  a  ready  response  in  the  breast  of  every 
member  ;  the  establishment  of  other  clubs  proved  how 
general  was  the  feeling,  and  thus  private  became  public 
opinion,  which,  in  this  as  in  every  case,  is  all-powerful  and 
will  be  obeyed.  From  this  cause  has  sprung,  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  of  land,  the  concessions  now  commencing,  and 
which  will  soon  be  general,  on  leases,  covenants,  game,  tim- 
ber, &c;  concessions  to  the  tenants  from  which  not  only  they 
but  the  country  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit." 

It  was  also  urged  that  questions  connected  with 
the  Poor  Law,  the  Law  of  Settlement,  tithes,  and 
the  mode  of  obtaining  the  averages  on  which  the 
amount  of  tithe  rent  charge  depends,  and  "  last,  not 
least, "  the  Corn  Law,  are  political  subjects,  which 
cannot  be  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  any 
society  having  in  view  the  promotion  of  agricultural 
improvement.  Against  these  and  similar  arguments, 
nothing  was  urged  but  that  "  men  coidd  not  keep 
their  temper  on  these  subjects ;"  and  upon  a  vote, 
the  rule  was  finally  abrogated. 

This  is  an  example  which  we  hope  will  be 
generally  followed  by  agricultural  societies  and 
farmers'  clubs. 

Men  who  cannot  keep  their  temper  may  keep 
away  from  the  meetings  of  rational  men.  But  we 
suspect  that  tempers  will  not  only  be  kept,  but 
greatly  improved  by  regulated  and  temperate  dis- 
cussion of  the  politics  of  agriculture,  or  agricultural 
politics,  at  agricultural  meetings.  At  present,  when 
these  topics  are  introduced,  it  is  always  done 
under  the  ban,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
great  men;  and  thesenseof  injustice  and  unfair  oppo- 
sition always  tends  to  introduce  into  the  obser- 
vations of  the  mover  more  of  heat  than  would 
happen  if  the  discussion  was  prepared  for  and 
expected  by  the  meeting.  On  these  grounds  we  say 
the  Harleston  Fanners  Club  has  again  done  good 
service  to  agriculture. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE. 

Let  any  farmer  who  may  again  think  of  attend- 
ing a  "  protection  "  meeting,  recollect  that  by  so 
doing  he  is  throwing  away  liis  money,  and  losing 
both  time  and  temper,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Corn  Laws  has  now  become  impossible.  Their  re- 
peal is  now  a  question  of  time  only ;  then  future 
existence  must  be  calculated  by  months,  perhaps 
by  weeks,  certainly  not  by  years. 

Another  seed-time,  and  the  farmer  may  have  to 
compete  witli  the  whole  world ;  and  is  he  then  in 
the  meantime  to  bemuse  himself  with  boozing  and 
shouting  for  impossible  things,  instead  of  looking 
at  his  own  affairs  like  a  man  of  business,  and  call- 
ing for  the  removal  of  those  burdens  and  restric- 
tions which  are  imposed  on  him  by  the  personal 
fiat  of  his  own  landlord  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unfailing  symptoms  of  the 
failing  condition  of  the  protective  system,  that  sen- 
sible, moderate  men,  who  may  be  deemed  the  by- 
standers in  the  conflict  which  has  been  going  on 
for  some  years  between  national  industry  and  aris- 


tocratic monopoly,  are  now  universally  declaring 

that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  restrictive  sys 

tern  must  conic  to  an  end. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  following  remarks  by  Mr. 

Justice  Coleridge — a  moderate  and  a  sensible,  and 

a  thinking  man,  of  a  thinking  family — who,  at  an 

agricultural  meeting  in  Devonshire,  thus  referred 

to  the  Corn  Laws.    After  stating  he  knew  nothing 

of  practical  agriculture,  he  said  : 

"  Still  every  man  of  common  sense — every  man  who  re- 
gards dispassionately  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  arc  times  when  the  agri- 
culturists must  exert,  themselves,  and  rely  more  upon  their 
own  efforts,  if  they  hope  to  prosper.  Tliey  must,  like  the 
manufacturers,  look  to  the  sciences  for  aid,  and  we  all  know 
that  the  application  of  science  has  already  done  much,  and 
might,  I  am  confident,  do  much  more  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture." 

And  again — 

"  Holding  the  office  that  I  do,  I  am  anxious  to  steer  clear 
of  politics— a  wise  rule  in  these  societies;  but  there  is  one 
point  upon  which,  without  infringing  that  rule,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  offer  one  or  two  remarks.  In  the  course  of  a 
not  very  long  life,  and  with  somewhat  limited  experience,  I 
have  observed  that  there  has  been  scarcely  any  great  public 
measure  wliich  has  not  been  represented  on  the  one  hand  as 
pregnant  with  more  evil;  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  being 
ikely  to  produce  more  good  than  had  been  found  upon  expe- 
rience to  be  really  the  case.  This  is  owing  possibly  to  the 
fact,  that  the  the  effect  of  many  public  measures  has  been 
mistaken  or  over-rated.  /  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  prophet, 
but  only  speculating  as  other  men  do  upon  the  probability  of 
any  material  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  do  not  apprehend  the  harm  would  be  so  great,  or 
the  benefit  so  extensive,  as  some  persons  are  disposed  to  an- 
ticipate, either  the  one  way  or  the  other.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
have  said  already  that  I  am  not  a  practical  agriculturist, 
therefore  my  opinion  may  be  little  worth  your  attention  ; 
but  1  think  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  your  indus- 
try and  skill,  good  may  works  its  way  out  of  that  which  you 
now  regard  as  evil ;  and  that  in  a  little  time  you  would  not 
find  yourselves  so  much  worse  off  as  some  of  you  may  pos- 
sibly anticipate.  Let  us  never  forget  that  there  are  in  this 
country  two  mighty  interests — agriculture  and  manufactures 
— both  are  essential  to  the  well  being  of  tlw  State.  It  had, 
I  regret  to  find,  been  but  too  much  the  fashion  to  set  the 
one  against  the  other.  It  6eems  to  my  mind,  that  these 
6hould  be  co-existent,  for  they  have  a  common  interest.  The 
greatest  consumer  is  the  friend  of  both.  I  must  remind  you 
also  that  our  population  is  steadily  increasing  ;  and  it  is  to 
the  agriculturists  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  food  to  meet 
this  growing  demand.  The  population  was  already  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  300,000  per  annum ;  should  it  con- 
tinue to  advance  in  the  same  proportion,  we  must  have  ad- 
ditional produce  to  feed  the  additional  mouths.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  feel  confident  that  the  British  corn-grower 
will  find  customers  at  tolerably  remunerative  prices." 

Nor  can  we  omit  tho  learned  judge's  concluding 
remark,  which  the  western  squirearchy  would  do 
well  to  attend  to,  rather  than  shouting  for  "protec 
tion,"  which  is  not  unlike  the  errors  of  their  fore 
fathers,  who  attempted  to  "  hedge  in  the  cuckoo," 
and  to  "  rake  the  moon  from  a  pond." 

Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge  said — 

"  Before  I  sit  down,  I  would  respectfully  but  earnestly  beg 
to  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  improving  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  with  whose  well- 
being  your  own  interest  is  very  closely  identified.  Many 
amongst  them  are  wretchedly  lodged.  From  my  own  expe- 
rience as  a  judge,  the  painful  conviction  has  been  forced 
upon  my  mind,  that  very  much  of  the  crime  wliich  disgraces 
our  country  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  mixture  of  sexes 
and  of  ages  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor — a  practice  that 
debases  and  demoralises  the  human  mind,  and  which,  unless 
counteracted,  must  effectually  neutralise  every  effort  made 
towards  the  elevation  or  improvement  of  the  people." 


PERSECUTION  OF  LABOURERS  IN 

WILTSHIRE. 
Few  Fret  Traders  will  forget  the  meetings  of  the 
Wiltshire  labourers  in  support  of  Free  Trade  which  oc- 
curred last  winter.  Nor  will  any  help  recollecting  the 
contrast  which  the  tone  and  temper  of  those  meetings  pre- 
sented to  the  monopoly  protection  meetings,  held  by  their 
masters,  the  landlords  and  farmers  of  the  country.  The 
following  statements  of  two  labourers,  named  Thomas 
Bullock,  and  William  Pearce,  of  Bcckhampton,  near 
Marlborough,  in  Wiltshire,  show  under  what  peril  some> 
at  all  events,  of  these  men  of  Wiltshire  have  met  to 
make  known  the  evils  they  endure  from  the  rent-pro- 
tecting Corn  Laws.    These  are  the  statements  : 

"  Statement  or  Thomas  Bullock,  of  Beckhampton, 
in  tho  Parish  op  Avebuby,  Labourer. — In  the  mouth 
of  July  last,  I  attended  an  Anti-Corn  Law  lecture  at  Ave- 
bury.  I  was  then,  and  had  been  for  three  years  previously, 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  John  Wentworth,  of  Beckhoiuptou.  I 
met  Mr.  Wentworth  as  I  was  going  to  the  meeting.  He 
said,  'I  hope  you  ore  not  going  to  this  meeting  (meaning 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  meeting).  I  shan't  go  myself;  and  if 
you  go,  you  will  displease  me — but  you  may  please  yourself 
about  going.'  I  did  go  to  the  meeting.  At  the  next  pay-day 
Mr.  Wentworth  discharged  me.  lie  said  I  had  pleased  my- 
self, and  he  should  please  himself:  it  was  the  last  11.  8s.  I 
should  receive  of  him.  I  have  no  doubt  I  was  discharged  in 
consequence  of  my  attending  the  meeting.  William  l'carce 
also  attended  the  meeting,  and  he  wos  discharged  also.  I 
cannot  get  regular  employment  in  the  parish,  although  I 
have  applied  to  nearly  ill  the  farmers.  I  am  at  present  out  of 
work,  and  have  been  so  for  the  last  fortnight ;  aud  ever 
since  the  meeting,  I  have  had  no  regular  employ,  but  have 
gone  from  place  to  plave,  uud  got  a  job  where  I  could. 

"Nov.  ltUO.  Thomas  Bullock." 
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"Statement  of  William  Pearce,  or  Beckhampton, 
Labourer.— I  attended  the  Anti-Corn  Law  lecture  at  Ave- 
bury  in  July  last.  I  was  then  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  John 
Wentworth,  of  Beckhampton,  and  had  been  for  six  years 
previously.  At  the  next  pay-day,  Mr.  Wentworth  expressed 
his  displeasure  at  my  attending  the  Anti-Corn  Law  meeting, 
and  said  he  could  do  without  me.  Mr.  W.  told  me,'  You 
may  go  and  tell  Mr.  Falvey  I  have  discharged  you,  and  all 
that  he  will  do  will  he  to  put  my  name  in  tlia  paper,  and  I 
don't  care  about  that.'  I  have  no  doubt  I  was  discharged 
in  consequence  of  my  attending  the  lecture.  I  have  not 
been  in  any  regular  employment  since,  but  have  got  a  job 
where  I  could.  I  am  a  married  man,  with  one  child  depend- 
ent on  me ;  and  about  five  weeks  ago  my  wife  applied  to  Mrs. 
Wentworth  for  work  for  me,  and  told  her  she  would  tell  Mr. 
Falvey  how  I  had  been  served,  andhowsheliad  suffered  from 
want.  Mrs.  Wentworth  then  told  my  wife,  if  I  would  ask 
Mr.  Wentworth  for  employ,  be  would  put  me  on.  I  did  apply 
to  Mr.  Wentworth,  jun.,  and  he  gave  me  jobbing-work,  at 
which  lean  earn  about  (is.  a  week  when  in  constant  em- 
ploy, I  have  suffered  much  from  want  of  employment,  and 
from  travelling  about  the  country  in  search  of  work. 

"  Nov.  1845.  William  Pjbabce." 

Wc  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a  more 
wanton  act  of  injustice  than  is  disclosed  by  the  cases  of 
Bullock  and  Pcarce.     How  Mr.  Wentworth  can,  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian,  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  thus 
to  deal  with  his  labourers,  wc  will  not  inquire;  and  lie 
perhaps  has  no  fear  of  being  served  in  the  same  way 
by  bis  landlords  for  the  free  expression  of  his  own 
opinions,  because  bis  mind  is  probably  of  so  submissive 
a  character  never  to  have  dared  to  think  for  itself. 
And  what  a  service  is  this  to  lose  ?    Bullock  tells  that 
Mr.  Wentworth  said,  "  it  was  the  last  1/.  8s.  I  should 
ever  receive  of  him."     That  was  a  month's  wages  !  !  ! 
7s.  a  week,  the  regular  Wiltshire  wages.    These  arc 
"  protection"  wages.  Well  may  the  Wiltshire  labourers 
meet  to  petition  against  such  "  protection."    And  we 
gather  another  fact  from  the  statement  of  Pcarce,  namely, 
that  though  wheat  has  risen  25s.  a  quarter,  wages  in 
Wiltshire  hare  not  risen ;  for  poor  Pearcc  has  only 
earned  at  his  recent  "job"  6s.  a-weck.    Now,  though 
Ave  do  not  know  the  particular  farm  occupied  by  Mr. 
Wentworth,  we  are  well  acquainted  with  Beckhampton 
and  the  surrounding  district,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  is  not  half  cultivated.     If  it  were  farmed  as 
well,  or  nearly  as  well,  as  the  average — not  the  best 
farming  of  Norfolk — there  would  bo  no  Cs.  and  7s.  a 
ewek  wages  for  farm  labourers  ;  but  there  must  be  such 
an  increased  demand  for  labour  as  would  double  farm- 
wages  at  the  least.     Yet  it  is  to  "protect"  and  coutinuc 
this  system  of  half  cultivation  that  the  Corn  Laws  arc 
to  be  continued.  Until  the  Corn  Laws  are  repealed,  the 
condition  of  English  agriculture  and  agricultural  wages 
will  be  depressed  and  poverty-stricken.  We  cannot  leave 
this  matter  without  expressing  a  hope,  that  out  of  tho 
many  thousand  intelligent,  humane,  and  just  employers 
of  labour  who  read  the  Leagtjk,  some  one  may  be  found 
who  will  put  these  poor  men  in  the  way  of  getting  work. 
The  gentleman  from  whom  wc  received  the  statements 
says  "the  poor  fellows  would  be  glad  to  leave  the 
neighbourhood  ,  if  they  could  get  constant  employment 
elsewhere ;  and  it  would  produce  a  good  moral  effect, 
could  this  be  done,  on  the  conduct  of  other  masters.  I 
fear  many  of  the  labourers  may  now  be  deterred  from 
attending  any  future  meetings  in  the  neighbourhood." 
Should  any  Free  Traders  be  inclined  to  aid  these  vic- 
tims of  monopoly,  or  wish  to  make  further  inquiry 
about  them,  C.  Day,  Esq.,  of  Marlborough,  Wilts,  will 
readily  receive  communications  on  their  behalf. 


Game  Laws. — The  following  representation  has  been 
made  to  the  Home  Secretary,  by  a  magistrate  :  "  I.  E.  was 
convicted  of  night  poaching  (drawing  nets  over  standing  bar- 
ley), on  the 29th  of  August,  1844,  under  the  !)th  of  Geo.  IV., 
c.  fi'.(.  Having  been  previously  convicted,  he  came  under 
the  section  of  the  Act  wliich  gives  six  months'  imprisonment, 
and  requires  two  sures  of  10/.  each,  besides  his  own,  for  his 
good  behaviour  fa*  two  years  ;  in  default,  imprisonment  for 
one  year.  After  the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  unless  the 
sureties  are  sooner  found,  the  Secretary  of  State  alone  has 
the  power  of  reducing  this  last  imprisonment,  by  ordering 
the  discharge  of  the  prisoner  on  his  own  recognizances. 
Now,  the  cost  of  this  18  months' imprisonment  is  to  the  county 
^7/. ;  to  (be  prisoner  l-28th  part  of  his  life  of  manly  labour, 
degradation,  possibly  bad  health,  certainly  a  vast  amount 
of  moral  contamination.  Our  House  of  Correction,  not 
being  yet  on  the  separate  system,  this  prisoner  would  be 

in  communication  of    thieves,  tkc.  &c. ;  for  they  are 

rarely  sentenced  to  more  than  three  mouths  imprisonment. 
Among  poachers  it  is  generally  the  younger  men  who  are 
taken,  the  instructors  and  leaders  remaining  in  safety  in  the 
bines,  Sic.  This  was  so  in  1.  E.'s  case.  The  two  old 
poachers,  one  of  whom  had  been  his  instructor,  let  him  re 
main  in  gaol  for  six  months  beyond  his  sentence,  till  the  end 
of  Aug.,  I  •SI'),  (within  a  few  days  of  one  year  from  bis  convic- 
tion.) During  the  Bummer  they  had  no  need  of  his  services, 
but  requiring  them  in  September,  they  offered  bail,  and  paid 
the  fees  for  the  recognizances.  They  would,  no  doubt,  take 
him  into  their  service  to  work  out  their  debt.  If  convicted 
n  third  time  of  night  poaching,  this  young  man  is  subject  to 
two  years'  iinprisonmei  t,  or  transportation  for  seven  years. 
Being  now  fully  instructed  in  the  gaol  school,  lie  will  find 
it  far  more  advantageous,  and  not  more  dangerous,  to  en- 
sage  in  housebreaking,  1  respectfully  submit  that  inquiry 
be  made  as  lo  the  number  of  men  in  the  different  gaols  for 
want  Of  Sureties  in  the  cases  of  poaching." 


REVIEW. 


The  Potato  Disease :  a  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Bart.  By  a  Naturalist.  London.  Bailliere. 
The  subject  of  this  pamphlet  is  one  which  now 
engages  so  largely  and  painfully  the  attention  of 
the  public  that  we  cannot  pass  it  over,  though  tho 
writer  has  added  little  to  the  information  which  wc 
already  possessed  on  the  subject.  We  agree  with 
him  that  many  of  the  scientific  processes  recom- 
mended to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease  are 
worse  than  usolcss  ;  they  arc  too  expensive  for  tiro 
poor;  they  require  too  much  skill  in  manipulation 
for  the  ignorant.  But  we  could  have  wished  that 
the  Naturalist  had  paid  some  attention  to  the 
history  of  the  disease,  for  which  valuable  materials 
may  he  found  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  of 
Patents  in  the  United  States,  made  to  Congress  in 
tho  beginning  of  this  year.  The  Naturalist,  address- 
ing the  Premier,  says : 

"  It  is  not  probable  that,  amid  the  many  demands  on  your 
attention  and  thoughts,  you  can  find  time  to  sound  all  the 
depths  of  this  question;  and  I  have  no  faith  in  the  sagacity 
and  honesty  of  those  to  whose  advice  you  must  have  recourse 
for  directions  in  circumstances  so  full  of  peril.  1  have  little 
doubt  that,  when  the  cry  of  exaggeration  has  been  thoroughly 
disproved  by  the  increase  of  the  calamity,  you  will  be  told 
the  mischief  is  a  transient  one,  and  that  we  may  title;  over  the 
winter  without  much  difficulty,  or,  at  all  events,  with  only  a 
partial  and  temporary  relaxation  of  the  law  till  the  return  of 
the  fine  season  of  the  year  brings  abundance  with  it  again. 
It  is  to  guard  you  against  such  deception,  and  show  you  this 
is  no  transitory  misfortune,  that  I  now  take  up  my  pen. 

"  If  your  counsellors  tell  you  the  truth,  they  must  inform 
you  that  this  malady  in  the  potato  began  three  or  four  years 
ago  ;  that  it  has  been  g.  adually  increasing  in  extent  and 
malignancy  ;  that  it  is  not  confined  to  any  one  country,  or 
any  particular  climate  ;  that  it  prevails  equally  in  all  soils 
and  in  all  seasons;  is  quite  as  much  known  in  light  sands, 
in  dry  limestones,  and  in  chalks,  as  in  the  heaviest  (days  and 
richest  loams  ;  that  it  is  not  more  prevalent  in  wet  summers 
than  in  dry,  and  has  occasioned  losses  quite  as  great  in 
Switzerland  as  in  Scotland,  in  Ho'hmd  as  in  France,  in 
America  as  in  Europe  ;  yet,  spite  of  these  facts,  which  speak 
so  plainly,  we  every  day  hear  the  malady  attributed  to  the 
soil  and  to  the  season  ;  to  (humidity  and  drought ;  to  chalk, 
flint,  and  clay  ;  to  every  source  but  the  true  one.  It  seems 
clear  that  there  is  a  dread  of  the  truth,  and  a  great  willing- 
ness to  be  deceived. 

"  Itis  quite  certainjthat  it  is  a  malady  inherent  in  the  plant 
itself,  and  independent  of  external  circumstances.  Admit- 
ting this  to  be  the  case,  you  will  naturally  inquire  how  it 
happens  that  the  same  malady  should  affect  the  plants  every- 
where and  in  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  ?" 

The  American  commissioners  speak  with  much 
more  precision  : 

"2.  As  to  the  time  of  Us first  appearance  in  this  country, 
we  find  not  less  difficulty.  The  evil  may  have  been  partially 
known,  but  not  have  attracted  much  notice.  The  first  dis- 
tinct recognition  in  the  public  journals,  so  as  to  excite  at- 
tention, was  during  the  year  1843.  It  is  said  now,  by  one 
and  another  individual  (as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
papers  iu  the  appendix),  to  have  been  noticed,  here  and 
there,  years  ago.  Very  possibly,  however,  they  may  have 
mistaken  something  resembling  it  in  its  appearance  as  well 
as  general  results.  It  is  likewise  stated  in  a  public  journal, 
that  the  fanners  of  Nova  Scotiahave  known  it  foryears.  We 
cannot  decide  on  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  nor  whether  or 
not  it  in  all  respects  corresponds  to  certain  evils  affecting  the 
potato  crop  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  which  it 
has  been  supposed  entirely  to  resemble.  As  far  as  regards 
our  own  country,  it  seems  to  be  comparatively  (  certainly  it  is 
so  considered)  as  alarming  an  evil.  The  point  of  its  original 
appearance  is  of  some  importance  in  enabling  us  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  it  may  have  been  affected  by  meteorological 
phenomena,  and,  therefore-,  may  be  considered  peculiar  to 
the  season  ;  and  thus  merely  temporary,  or  of  a  more  per- 
manent character.  Further  inquiry  hereafter  may  elicit  more 
ample  information  on  this  subject." 

We  find,  from  the  Report,  one  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  American  disease  and  the  phase 
that  tho  pestilence  has  assumed  iu  Ireland.  In 
both  countries  the  presence  of  the  disease  has  been 
first  manifested  at  about  the  same  period  of  the 
year : 

"  3.  The  particular  period  of  the  season  in  which  the  evil 
is  fust  observed  to  operate  is  also  another  which  it  might  be 
useful  to  determine.  We  have  attended  with  some  care  to 
the  comparison  of  the  various  accounts  in  reference  to  this 
point,  and  we  caunot  find  any  notice  which  extends  forward 
further  than  to  the  month  of  August.  In  looking  at  the  pa- 
pers of  duly,  as  will  be  seen  of  our  notices  of  the  crops,  we 
often  find  the  crop  of  potatoes  mentioned  as  promising  ;  but 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  first  iu  the  month  of  August, 
we  notice  the  remark  that  the  plant  begins  to  exhibit  signs 
of  injury.  We  have  noticed  scarcely  any  of  these  intima- 
tions earlier  than  the  latter  half  of  August.  They  seem  lo 
be  more  frequent,  however,  in  the  month  of  September.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  there  has  been  considerable  diversity  in 
this  respect,  according  to  the  climate  and  soil  more  or  less 
adapted  to  forward  the  growth  of  the  plant.  As  far  as  re- 
gards the  evil  to  the  potato  while  iu  the  ground,  the  whole 
time  of  the  development  of  the  evil  is  limited,  throughout 
the  entire  extent  where  it  has  prevailed,  to  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  probably  still  less,  'this  fact  is  useful,  as  it  may 
lead  to  means  of  prevention.  Itis  true  the  cause  maybe 
hidden  much  further  back;  and  this  must  be  determined 
when  the  nature  of  the  evil  itself  is  fully  understood,  if  it 
ever  shall  be." 

With  respect  to  tho  cause  of  the  disease,  four 
theories  have  been  propounded,  each  of  which  has 
been  supported  by  plausible  arguments.  The  first 
is  "  the  insect  theory,"  which  has  found  favour 
chiefly  with  the  American  Naturalists.  They  as- 
sert that  a  species  of  maggot,  similar  to  the  apple- 
worm,  had  worked  its  way  into  tho  stalks  or  vines, 
and  had  destroyed  tho  albumen,  necessary  to  form 


tho  perfect  tuber.  This  theory,  however,  fails  to 
account  for  the  destruction  of  those  potatoes  which 
had  been  dug  up  in  a  state  of  apparent  soundness, 
but  which  have  subsequently  rotted  in  store  The 
insects  indeed  appear  to  be  the  effect  rather  than  tho 
cause  of  the  injury,  for  worms  arc  soon  generated  in 
decaying  plants  and  vegetables,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  their  having  been  discovered  until  the  dis- 
ease had  made  considerable  progress. 

The  weight  of  evidence  and  of  authority  prepon- 
derates in  favour  of  tho  fungus  theory,  which  is 
thus  ably  stated  in  tho  report  of  the  Irish  commis- 
sioners : 

"  It  is  a  very  gcnoral  opinion,  aud  one  entertained  by  men 
whose  extensive  knowledge  entities  it  to  respect,  that  para- 
sitical fungi,  similar  in  their  nature  to  those  which  produce 
mildew  and  dryrot,  arc  the  real  cause  of  the  malady.  It  is 
stated  that  one  of  these  plauts  belonging  to  the  genus  botrytis, 
and  similar  to  that  which  some  years  since  produced 
great  mischief  among  the  silkworms  of  France  and  Italy,  has 
attacked  the  potato  crop.  It  is  described  as  enteiing  the 
potato  plant  by  the  breathing  pores  of  its  leaves,  and  then 
passing  down  through  the  interior  of  the  stem  into  the  tubers, 
in  which  its  mycelium  or  spawn  fixes  itself,  traversing  the 
cellular  mass,  separating  the  cells  themselves,  causing  alter- 
ation in  their  chemical  condition,  and  thus  producing  decay. 
In  other  cases,  where  the  spawn  is  not  apparently  distin- 
guishable in  diseased  portions  of  potatoes,  even  by  the  most 
practised  observers,  it  is  suggested  that  the  juices  of  tho 
plant  may  be  vitiated  by  the  parasite  which  destroyed  the 
leaves,  and  that  particles  of  it  too  obscure  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  eye  may  be  circulating  with  the  juices  and  producing 
disease  by  irritation.  The  presence  of  the  parasite  is  not  to 
be  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  unless  it  make  its  appearance 
on  the  outside  of  the  potato  in  the  form  of  mouldy  tufts  ;  but 
its  spawn  may  be  detected  in  the  diseased  portions  by  the 
microscope,  whether  any  external  indications  of  its  presence 
can  be  perceived  or  not ;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  it  is  pro- 
duced exclusively  from  within.  It  is,  however,  within  our 
knowledge  that  when  apparently  sound  potatoes  are  pitted  in 
places  where  the  mouldiness  of  a  diseased  potato  is  able  to 
appear,  that  mouldiness  rapidly  establishes  itself  on  the  sound 
potatoes  at  every  point  where  their  surface  has  been  wounded 
or  bruised  ;  and  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  disease 
is  immediately  extended  through  the  entire  mass. 

"  That  the  spawn  or  fungi  is  present  in  a  large  quantity  in 
diseased  potatoes  is  undoubted;  the  evidence  of  the  best 
microscopical  observers  would  be  with  us  conclusive  on  that 
point,  even  if  we  had  not  verified  the  fact  by  personal  ob- 
servation. We  also  regard  it  as  well  ascertained,  that 
these  parasites  spread  rapidly  in  warm  and  damp  situations, 
producing  infinite  mischief  under  such  circumstances,  and 
that  their  advance  is  only  to  be  successfully  resisted  by  dry- 
ness. But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  their  being  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  the  disease  has  been  well  established ;  if  it 
were  so,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  fields  of  potatoes  placed 
very  near  each  other  should  be  differently  affected,  or  wdiy 
certain  varieties  of  this  plant  should  be  much  less  injured 
than  others — the  Irish  apple  potato  for  instance,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  more  extensively  than  others.  We 
are  also  unable  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of  the  potato 
disease  being  caused  by  parasitical  fungi,  the  remarkable  fact 
that  in  its  present  form  it  is  certainly  of  modern  origin.  That 
it  may  have  always  existed  is  possible,  though  of  this  we 
have  no  proof ;  but  at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  haa 
only  manifested  itself  to  any  considerable  degree  within  the 
last  few  years.  We  cannot  suppose  the  botrytis,  which  ob- 
servers find  to  be  the  kind  of  fungus  that  attacks  the 
potato,  to  be  a  recent  creation.  Wc  must  assume  it  to 
have  been  co-existent  with  the  potato  itself;  aud,  there- 
fore, we  must  conclude  that  some  recent  causes  have  como 
into  operation  favourable  to  its  increase  to  the  present  alarm- 
ing degree. 

"  Without  pretending  to  decide  what  the  cause  really  was, 
we  may  state  that  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  cold, 
cloudy,  uiigcuial  weather  which  has  characterised  the  pre- 
sent year  over  the  north  of  Europe ;  conditions  highly  tin- 
suited  to  the  constitution  of  a  plant  which,  like  the  potato, 
is  a  native  of  a  warm,  dry,  sunny  country,  and  insufficient 
for  the  ripening  of  the  tubers.  Without  adverting  to  solitary 
cases,  which  require  to  be  examined  with  more  care  than  we 
have  the  means  of  giving  to  them,  we  may  state,  that  amidst 
the  mass  of  conflicting  evidence  which  we  have  obtained, 
the  following  facts  appear  to  be  established  : 

«  1.  That  potatoes  planted  early  in  the  season  arc  more 
healthy  than  those  planted  later. 

"  2.  That  the  crop  has  suffered  less  iu  dry,  elevated, 
sandy  districts,  where  the  influence  of  the  season  was  miti- 
gated by  slowness  of  growth,  or  compensated  for  by  tho 
natural  warmth  of  the  soil. 

"  3.  That  the  late  varieties  of  potatoes  are  more  diseased 
than  early  ones. 

"  4.  That  the  present  disease  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  to  be  un- 
known in  the  countries  to  the  southward." 

Thus  the  Irish  commissioners  combine  tho  fungus 
theory  witli  the  atmospheric  theory  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
have  a  decided  influence  on  the  growth  and  propa- 
gation of  the  fungus.  The  German  and  Belgian 
commissioners  have  arrived  at  nearly  the  same 
conclusion ;  but  they  attribute  less  influence  to  at- 
mospheric causes  than  the  gentlemen  employed  by 
our  Government,  The  Continental  and  American 
reports  are  at  variance  on  tho  question  of  climate. 
Tho  European  inquirers  generally  agree  that  the 
warm  temperatures  of  southern  countries  tend  to 
secure  healthy  crops ;  while  the  Americans  assert 
that  the  ravages  of  the  disease  are  very  marked  in 
the  southern  states,  and  that  no  part  of  the  new 
world  has  escaped  so  well  as  Canada. 

Excess  of  growth  in  tho  stalks  causing  weakness 
in  the  tubers,  has  been  assigned  as  a  cause  by  some 
American  writers,  but  this  theory  has  been  so  fully 
contradicted  by  European  experience  that  we  need 
not  enter  upon  iis  examination. 

The  author  of  tho  pamphlet  beforo  us,  and  many 
eminent  naturalists  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
believo  that  there  has  been  a  natural  deterioration 
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of  the  plant  itself.  It  is  well  known  that  in  certain 
specios  of  pears  and  other  fruit,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  wear  themselves  out  by  continued  propagation, 
and  they  assert  that  this  has  been  the  case  with  tho 
most  common  varieties  of  the  potato.  We  may  add 
that  the  roception  of  this  theory  does  not  exclude 
any  of  the  others,  for  degenerate  potatoes  would  by 
the  mere  fact  of  degeneracy  become  more  liablo  to 
atmospheric  influence-,  more  inviting  to  dostructivo 
insects,  and  more  favourable  to  tl»o  growth  and 
propagation  of  pernicious  fungi. 

The  questions  which  may  be  considered  as  unde- 
cided are  of  tremendous  and  fearful  import.  They 
are — Can  means  be  found  to  check  the  progress  of 
decay  in  the  present  crop? — Is  the  disease  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  menace  the  prospects  of  the  next 
harvest  ? 

We  have  before  us  an  immense  pile  of  letters,  in 
answer  to  queries  which  we  have  sent  to  known 
correspondents  in  eveiy  part  of  the  empire,  and  we 
find  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  that  though  care- 
fid  drying,  the  use  of  lime,  and  precautions  for  ven- 
tilation, have  been  useful  as  checks,  they  have  no- 
where been  found  perfect  preventatives.  We  have 
ascertained  that  cargoes  of  potatoes  6ent  to  the 
London  market,  though  in  good  condition  when 
embarked,  have  been  found  so  injured  as  not  to  be 
worth  the  freight  when  they  roached  their  desti- 
nation. 

All  our  correspondents  are  alarmed  at  the  anxiety 
to  sell  immediately  evinced  by  the  potato  growers, 
which  renders  consumption  more  than  naturally 
rapid  at  tins  period  of  the  year,  and  therefore  dan- 
gerously diminishes  the  stock  on  winch  tho  people 
will  have  to  rely  in  the  spring  and  summer.  They 
aver  that  this  consumption,  even  should  the  dis- 
ease make  no  farther  progress,  has  already  made 
the  supply  disproportionate  to  the  probable  wants 
of  the  population. 

The  Irish  commissioners  dwell  strongly  on  the 
necessity  of  using  precautions  to  prevent  any  taint 
of  the  seed  for  the  next  crop.  They  manifestly  be- 
lieve that  the  spawn  of  the  destructive  fungus  is 
widely  spread ;  if,  then,  we  should  encounter  a 
second  failure  next  year,  our  ja'esent  alarms  will  be 
renewed  with  double  intensity.  In  fact,  on  pota- 
toes we  can  no  longer  rely,  and  our  only  hope  or 
chance  of  safety  is  the  free  admission  of  corn. 


POSTSCEIPT. 


LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  November  2%  1845. 

We  have  again  to  omit  much  of  our  usual  matter 
to  make  room  for  some  account  of  the  numerous 
and  important  meetings  which  have  been  held  in 
various  pails  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  calami, 
ties  with  which  the  country  is  menaced  by  tho  de- 
ficient supply  of  food.  While  Holland,  Belgium. 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  have  thrown  open  their  ports, 
restrictions  are  maintained  in  England  in  the  face 
of  impending  famine ;  and  the  semi-official  organs  of 
Government  declare  that  had  the  ports  been 
opened,  there  would  have  been  no  additions  made 
to  our  stock.  The  utter  falsehood  of  such  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  do-nothing  policy  of  the  Premier,  is  in- 
controvertibly  proved  by  the  returns  of  provisions 
imported  into  Antwerp  since  the  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  gram  have  been  removed  by  tho 
Belgian  Government.  Between  the  1st  op  Oc- 
tober, AM)  THE  17TH  OP  NoVKMJIER,  212  VESSELS 

Havp.  ENTERED  THE  port  of  Aktwehp,  bringing 
eorn,  grain,  potatoes,  and  other  articles  of  food.  We 
find  from  a  very  careful  analysis  of  these  roturnsi 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Timet,  that  a 
krge  amount  of  these  provisions  has  been  obtained 
from  the  bonded  warehouses  of  England,  so  that 
tho  Corn  Laws  have  not  only  prevented  us  from  ob. 
taming  any  additional  supplies,  but  have  led  to  the 
export  of  the  food  collected  in  the  country.  We 
have  already  called  attention  to  this  alarming  cir- 
cumstance ;  we  have  shown  that  our  prohibitory 
duties  not  only  prevented  com  from  coming  in,  but 
actually  sent  away  the  supply  which  we  had  in  our 
possession,  and  that  this  was  taking  place  at  a  time 
when  tho  insufficiency  of  our  stock  was  admitted 
on  all  hands.  There  arc  now  about  a  million 
quarters  of  grain  which  might  he  admitted  for  con 
sumption  by  an  Order  of  Council,  a  great  part  of 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  lost  to  the  Country,  if  the 
tyranny  of  the  eliding-scale  be  much  longer  main- 
tained. The  Ministerial  twin -journal  indeed 
declares  that,  if  in  spring  the  deficiency  of  Supply 
should  be  severely  felt,  it  will  bo  in  the  power 
of  Parliament  to  open  the  ports.  But  every  day  of 
delay  transfers  the  available  grain  to  thoso  coun- 
tries where  a  provident  Government  lias  adopted 
measures  for  averting  scarcity.    In  England  it 


would  seem  to  bo  the  policy  of  the  Government 
to  invite  famine,  by  persevering  in  a  system  which 
drives  corn  out  of  the  country.  We  quote  the  re- 
turns of  tho  Antwerp  Custom-house  for  a  single 
day: 

"  On  the  34th  September  arrived  the  English  vessel  Mo- 
narch, from  Hull,  with  sacks  of  potatoes  ;  the  Norwegian 
vessel  Patrin,  with  1*75  tchetwerts  of  barley  ;  the  Austrian 
vessel  Carlo,  from  Odessa,  with  ISSC  tchetwerts  of  linseed  ; 
the  Danish  vessel  Peter,  from  Poole,  with  i^li  Quarters  of 
wheat  :  the  Dutch  vessel  Glasina  Theodora,  from  Marseilles, 
with  3100  hectolitres  of  wheat  ;  the  Danish  vessel  Ceres, 
from  Hull,  with  a  cargo  of  wheat;  the  Sicilian  vessel  Mo- 
gul, from  Herdeanky,  with  15(17  tchetwerts  of  wheat :  the 
Danish  vessel  Concordia,  from  London  ;  with  1000  tons  of 
harley;  the  Danish  vessel  Comet,  from  Samsoe,  with  1200 
tons  of  barley ;  the  French  vessel  Elbe,  from  Havre,  with 
200  bags  of  rice." 

This  export  of  corn  from  England  to  Belgium 
adds  another  proof  to  the  many  that  have  been 
adduced,  to  show  that  the  present  prices  of  food 
are  a  very  imperfect  indication  of  the  state  of  our 
supplies.  Potatoes  are  sold  at  less  than  their  na- 
tural price,  because  men  are  unwilling  to  keop  a 
stock  which  a  few  weeks  may  convert  into  a  heap 
of  putridity.  Our  wheat  is  of  such  inferior  quality 
that  a  large  proportion  of  it  cannot  be  ground 
unless  mixed  with  old  wheat ;  and  hence  the  low 
price  of  this  bad  wheat  keeps  down  the  averages, 
and  prevents  the  admission  of  good  corn.  But 
it  is  this  prime  wheat,  the  wheat  that  must  be 
mixed  with  our  inferior  stuff  to  render  it  at  all 
available  for  consumption,  which  the  suicidal  po- 
licy of  the  sliding  scale  is  driving  from  England 
to  the  ports  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  On  looking 
to  the  Belgian  returns,  we  find  that  com  has  come 
to  Antwerp  from  a  great  diversity  of  quarters  ;  from 
Italy,  from  France,  from  America,  from  the  Black 
Sea,  from  the  Baltic,  and  as  we  have  already  said, 
from  our  own  ports.  There  has  been  no  derange- 
ment of  the  currency  in  consequence  of  these  im- 
portations; trade  being  left  to  its  natural  course 
has  spread  itself  so  widely  and  equally,  that  the 
exchanges  have  balanced  each  other.  The  appre. 
bensions  of  scarcity  in  the  Netherlands  have  sub- 
sided, and  the  trade  of  the  country  has  suffered  no 
depression.  It  is  melancholy  to  contemplate  the 
contrast  which  our  country  presents ;  we  have  the 
official  journals  of  the  ministry  conceding  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  supply  being  short  to  the  extent  of  a 
month's  consumption,  but  telling  us  that  no  mea- 
sures are  to  be  taken  to  supply  the  deficiency  until 
the  last  grain  of  our  stock  is  consumed.  We  have 
good  grain  sent  out  of  the  country  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  inferior  and  bad  stuff;  we  have  the  signs 
of  an  approaching  crisis  in  the  manufacturing  tlis" 
Diets  continually  increasing  in  their  gloom  and  their 
intensity,  and  we  have  Cabinet  Councils  held  with 
unusual  frequency,  and  protracted  to  unusual  length, 
without  leading  to  the  adoption  of  any  practical 
measure  which  may  alleviate  present  calamity, 
or  avert  future  danger. 

THE  FUNDS. 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Red.  Ann. 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
3£perCt.  lied. Ann. 
Long.  An. Ex.  lsoo 
Cons,  fur  Acct. . . . 
Exc.  Bills, pm.... 
Ind.Bds.un.1000/. 

India  Stock  

Austrian   

Belgian  Bonds  . . 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

Chilian   

Colunib.  ex.Venez. 

Danish   

Dutch  i  per  Cent. 
Dutch     per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

PortUg.  conv  

Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  S  per  Ct. 
Do.  3porCt.  ex.dv. 


Sat 
Nov. 22 


20.5 
'Ml 
951 


95 
20 

804 

95i 
82 

164 

86 
94 
681 
30 


112 

38J 


Mon 
Nov. 24 


804| 
94} 
95} 
96* 

m 

95} 
25.8 
36 
264 


801 

mi 

4 

30 

34 

50.7 

112 

2H| 


Tons. 
Nov.25 


2041 
94J 
94} 
95} 
10J 
95* 
26 

264 

95 
80 

17 

86.7 
93 
59 
30 
34 
56.7 

28 
37 


Wed. 

TlIUR. 

Fri. 

Nov.26 

Nov.27 

Nov.28 

2034 

N 

93.1 

033.| 

95 

94} 

94|.| 

954 

954 

95§.| 

10  0-16 

10  9-10 

95 

95 

95 

25.7 

26 

36 

30 

201 

954. 

86 

92 

92 

93 

58} 

584 

59 

29.8 

29 

284 

56J 

50'.7 

56.8 

112| 

28 

28i 

27} 

37 

37| 

30J 

MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Monday,  Nov.  24  —'['hero  is  a  good  supply  of  English  Wheat 
Bt  market  this  morning;  samples  of  beat  quality  obtain  fully  Is. 
per  qr.  advance  since  Ibis  day  week;  inferior  sorts  meet  a  slower 
demand  at  late  ratOB.  The  supply  of  Barley  is  moderate,  and 
sells  more  freely  at  the  prices  of  last  Monday.  Since  Friday 
about  10,000  qrs.  more  Oats  are  reported,  making  a  total  arrival 
during  last  week  of  70,000  qrs.,  but  at  the  reduction  in  price  of 
fully  3s.  per  qr.  submitted  to  last  Monday  and  Wednesday;  a 
Considerable  sale  was  made  on  Friday,  and  to-day  there  is  a  good 
demand  at  fid.  to  Is.  per  qr.  advance;  at  those  prices  a  great 
clearance  lias  been  ell'ectod.  Menus  and  Peas  are  in  better  sup- 
ply, and  are  each  Is.  per  or.  lower.  8.  II.  Lucas 
BRITISH.        Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Essox   nod  52  to  01    White  00  to  70 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    51     62  66  66 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  49     56  56  64 

1M™tJt',untitiiitiiiin     »•  '<■ 


Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Peed  25  27 

Ditto  Ditto.... Polands  New  26  28 

Scotch  Feed  26     28         Potato  29  30 

Limerick  25  27 

Ditto  Fine  New  27   29  Old  Fine  none 

Cork  

Watcrford,  Youghal,  &  Cork  Black  23  25 

Sligo  24  26 

Galway  24  25 

Barley  32  39 

Beans,  Mazagan  New  38    40  Old  43  45 

Harrow   40   44   48  60 

Small   42    40   50  53 

Peas,  White  Boilers  60  61 

Grey  40. .41  Maple  42  44 

Flour,  Town  made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  48  60 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  40  60 

FOREIGN.  PKP.E.     IN  BOND. 

Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Dantzig,high  mixed  fid  to  ok   10  52 

Rostock  58      62   44  48 

Stettin   57     62  43  46 

Hamburgh   54      50   42  45 

Odessa   48     52   40  42 

Odessa  Polish  52     58   40  43 

Russian  soft  50  59 

Ditto   hard  48  57 

Spanish   

Ditto  White  

Australian    60  69 

Barley,  Grinding  27  30 

Distilling  30  32 

Oats,  Archangel   27      28    23  24 

Danish  27     28   23  24 

Swedish    25     20   21  J2 

Stralsund  

Dutch  Feed  23     25    19  21 

Brew  28     20   21  26 

Polands   30  26  28 

Beans,  Egyptian  41     42   40  41 

Peas,  White   56 

Ditto  Boilers   none 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs  34  35 

United  States  32  35 

Dantzig  t< 

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
Nov.  17  to  Nov.  22. 1845.  bothdavs  inclusive. 
Wheat. 

English   6927 

Scotch  

Irish   330 

Foreign  21299 

Flour,  4511  sacks  ;  2504  barrels. 
Friday,  Nov.  28. — Since  Monday  we  have  been  moderately 
supplied  with  English  Wheat.  To-day  the  trade  is  not  brisk, 
but  Monday's  prices  are  fully  supported.  In  Bonded  Wheat  tho 
transactions  are  limited.  About  10,000  qrs.  of  English  Barley 
have  arrived  during  the  week;  there  is  little  doing  in  this  branch 
of  the  trade,  but  prices  are  not  lower.  We  are  fairly  supplied 
with  all  descriptions  of  Oats  this  week.  On  Wednesday  there 
was  an  extensive  salo  at  an  advance  of  Gd.  to  Is.  from  Monday. 
To-day  rather  higher  prices  are  asked,  which  checks  tho  trade, 
but  a  good  deal  of  business  might  be  done  at  the  prices  of  Mon- 
day. There  is  no  alteration  in  Beans  and  Peas.  The  duty  on 
Oats  fell  to  3s.  yesterday  S.  H.  Lucas. 

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  21st  of  November  to  the  28th  of  November,  both  inclusive. 

I    English.    I       Irish.  Foreign. 

Wheat  I        3.V,0       j  . .  10970 

Barley   10410        1         600  1390 

Oats  I        8000        j      10190  48!30 

Flour,  0190  sacks. 
LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  Nov.  25, 1845. 

Qrs.        Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

Wheat    .0500    02s.  lid.   |  Rye    45   40s.  Od. 

Barley    6909   30s.    9d.    t  Beans    1072   41s  8d 

Oats   2102C   27s.   2d.  |  Peas    1911   60s.  8d. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 


Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

8348 

67fil 

1040 

1354 

1122 

386 

47470 

3181 

15181 

0202 

1290 

18th  Oct. 
25th  „ 

1st  Nov. 

8th  „ 
15th  „ 
22d  „ 


s.  d.   s.  d.   s.  d 
...58   2.. 32   0..23   5.. 34   5.. 44 
...59   5.. 33   0..24  11.. 34 
...60    1..34   3. .26   2. .33 
...59    7.. 35    1..25    2.. 35    7.. 45 


d.   s.  d.   s.  d. 

43  0 
5.. 45   5.. 44  1 
2.. 45    3.. 43  10 
1..44  9 


...58   0..35    0..25   3. .38    2. .44   5. .45 


.57  11. .34    1..25   5. .37    1 . .43    4. .45 
Aggregate  Average  of  tfc  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  58s.  lid. ;  Barley, 
33s.  lid. ;    Oats,  25s.  3d.;   Rye,  35s.  Od. ;  Beans,  44s.  Kd". ; 
Peas,  44s.  5d. 

Duty.  Wheat,  lis.  Od. ;  Barley,  5s.  0d.;  Oats,  3s.  Od. ;  Rvo, 
7s.  Od. ;  Beans,  Is.  Od.  ;  Peas,  Is.  Od. 

Stock  of  Com  in  Bond,  Oct.  10, 1845. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas.  Floui 

Cwts. 

In  London,  207871  10219  48329  ..  3463  ..  432T3 
Unit.  King.  543600   58479    103130     ..       6805     1056  241095 

MEAT  MARKET. 
Friday,  Nov.  28.— The  supply  of  Mutton  was  larger  to-day, 
and  the  milder  weather  had  considerable  influence  on  the  de- 
mand. Pork  trade  maintained  its  steadiness,  notwithstanding 
the  variation  of  the  weather,  the  supply  being  limited.  Boxes 
of  fresh  beef  arrived  from  Hamburgh,  and  were  sold  very  well, 

PER  STONE  OF  8  lbs.  PER  STONE  OF  81bS. 


Prime  Beef. .  3s  fid  to  3s  8d 
Middling  do.   3s  0d  to  3s  2d 
Plain,  or  infe- 
rior Beef  2s  2d  to  2s  lOd 


Middl.Mutton  3s  Od  to  3s  8.1 

Veal,  from   . .  4s  Od  to  5s  0d 

Small  Pork  ..  4s  Od  to  5s  4d 
Large,  or  infe- 


Prime  Mutton  3s  lCd  to  4s   2d  |  rior  Pork  . .  3s   8d  to  4s  2d 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY.  Nov.  21. 
BANKRUPTS. 

J.  BROWN,  Hornsey-road,  builder.  [Mr.  Follett,  Sambrook- 
court,  BaainghaU-street. 

C.  BOWEN,  Harp-lane,  Tower-street,  City,  wine  merchant 
[Mr.  Green,  Aldermanv 

G.  PRATT  and  J.  BODLE,  Addisou-road  North,  Notting-hill, 
builders.    [Mr.  Graham,  Coleman-stroet. 

J.  HAMSHElt,  Vine-place,  Tabernacle-square,  Hoxton,  Glove 
manufacturer.    [Mr.  Turquand,  Old  Jewry  Chambers. 

J.  C.  KENDALL,  Islington,  tavern-keeper.  [Mr.  Graham 
Coleman-street. 


TUE  SDAY,  Nov.  25. 
BANKRUPTS. 

.1.  WARREN,  George-street,  Hanover-square,  surgeon  dentist 
[Mr.  Buchanan,  Rusiughnll  .street. 

W.  COOKE,  White  Lion  Inn,  Egham,  Surrey,  innkeeper.  [Mr  . 
Buchanan,  Wall. rook-buildings,  City 

J.  L.  ROPER,  Rochester,  lineudraper.  [Messrs.  Eedham 
Houghton,  and  Co.,  Verulam-buildings,  Gray's  Inn. 

.1.  WOODHAMS,  High-street,  Portland  Town,  plumber.  [Mr. 
Chamberlayne.  Great  James  street,  Bedford  Row. 

C.  WADHAMS,  Charlotte-street,  Portland  Place,  New  Road, 
carpenter    [Mr.  Green,  South  Moltou-street.  Oxford-street 

O.  LITTLE,  Southampton  Terrace,  Camden  Town,  corn  chan- 
dler.   [Mr.  Ilardman,  lieu  ling-groon-stroet,  Kenniugtoii 

,1.  F)VANS,  Higb-street,  Shoreditch,  cheesemonger.  [Mr. 
Johnson,  liasingball-street. 

R.  MOOltK,  Norwich,  coal  merchant.  [Mr.  Turquand,  Old- 
Jewry  ('handlers,  London. 

C.J.  RUSSELL,  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  scrivener.  [Mr.Bittlo 
ston,  Birmingham. 

W.  and  W.  LENDON,  Exeter,  curriers.  [Mr.  Horuaraan, 
Exeter. 
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NEW  AVOIIK  I1Y  MISS  MARTIN EAU. 
Just  pahlislied,  price  3s        Vol.1,  of 

ORE  ST     AND     GAME     LAW  TALES. 

JiV  H'JtlUKT  Martine\t». 
Tube  completed  in  Three  Monthly  Volumes. 
Edward  Mnxon.  44,  Dover-slreel .  London.   _ 


HE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  No.  87,  is  puL* 

Li  shod  this  I>ay.  Contents : — 
Life  of  (lie  ncr.  J.  blant  o  "White. 
The  Papal  States. 
Scandinavia. 

Religion  in  Germany  :  ltongc. 
Imprisonment  for  Debt. 

Ann  riean  Exploring  Expedition  .  tt  _ 

Railway  Investment  (with  .tfaps  of  the  London  and  South  tssex 
Scottish  Central,  and  Scottish  Midland  Railways). 
Critical  and  MiM  i  llaiicnus  Novaes. 

Samuel  flarliL,  13,  Pall  Mall  East 


PHE    ECLECTIC     HKVJKW    for  UECEMBKR, 


1.  Episcopacy,  its  claim  to  Divine  Bight  examine  d. 

2  Recent  Poetry. 

S.  The  Hebrew  Psalter. 

4.  Heidelburg.  and  the  way  thither. 

5.  'I'll.-  Touflg  Pretender,  and  tin'  Rebellion  oflKl.J. 

6.  Gillespie' s  necessary  existence  ol  God. 

7.  Parrot's  Journey  t.i  Ararat. 

8.  Fisher's Illustrative  Works. 

V.  Position  of  the  Corn  Law  Question,  &c.  fte. 

"Ward  and  Co.,  'Si ,  Paternoster-row. 


DOUGLAS    JERKOLTVS   SHILLING  MAGAZINE 
for  DECEMBER,  will  contain  : 
The  History  of  St.  Giles  nnd  St.  James  (Chapters  XX.  and  XXI.)  By 
the  Editor. 

The  Social  Position  and  Cliaracterof  tlie  Bar. 

My  Opposite  Neighbours.  A  Tale  of  the  Tally  Trade. 

*'  An  Accomplished  Villain."   By  the  Editor." 

The  Englishman  in  Prussia. 

A  Palry  Tale  of  a  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

Poetry:  The  Sick  Lady. 

The  Hedgehog  Letters. 

A  History  for  Young  England.   Chapter  IX.    Henry  the  Second  and  his 

Sons. 
Literary  Reviews. 

ILLUSTRATED    l'.Y   AN   ETCHING   ON    STEEL   BY  LEECH. 
Early  in  December  will  be  published  Vol.  II.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth, 
price  7s. 

London:  Published  for  the  Proprietors  of  Punch,  at  the  Punch  Office, 
92,  Elect  street. 


G1 KORGE      CKUIKSHANK'S      TABLE  BOOK, 
T    Edited  by  Gilueht  A  a  Beckett.   Price  Is.    No.  XII.  (DECEM- 
BER,, contains : — 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Panic.   Two  Illustrations. 
The  Railway  .Deposits.   One  Illustration. 
A  Genuine  Ghost  Story. 

A  Legend  of  the  Rhine  (concluded).    One  Illustration. 
The  Pessimist. 

My  Opinions  on  Umbrellas.   Six  Illustrations, 
Hints  for  a  Domes. ic  Police. 
The  Stage  Negro. 
Autograph  Hunters. 

JolIipUmp  on  Happiness.   One  Hhratrntion. 

Illustrated  with  a  splendid  steel  Engraving. 
THE    RAILWAY  DRAGON, 
By  Geukoe  Car  ik.su  ink. 
Loudon:  Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Tislb-Book.  93.  Fleet-street. 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK  BY  MR.  DICKENS. 
In  December  will  be  published,  price  6s.,  small  8vo, 

THE    CRICKET    ON    T  H  E    H  E  A  R  T  H. 
A   FAIRY   TAI.E   OF  HOME. 

By  CitAni.es  Dickens. 
The  Illustrations  by  C'larkso'u  Stanlield,  Esq.,  R.A. ;  Daniel  Maclisc,  Esq., 
R.A.;  John  Leech, Esq.;  and  Richard  Doyle,  Esq. 
Also,  OJ  the  same  Author,  uniform  with  the  above. 
A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  in  Prose.    Being  a  Ghost  Story  of  Christmas, 
Tenth  Edition.    Price  l  ive  Shillings. 

THE  CHIMES,  n  Goblin  Story  of  some  Rolls  that  Ran?  an  Old  Year 
Out  and  a  New  Year  In.   Twelfth  Edition.   Price  Five  Shillings, 
Loudon:  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author,  by  Bradbury  and Evans, 
nt,  n.n,  ..........  a.. mUkU.I. 


1)0,  Fleet  street,  and  Whitefriars. 


Price  One  ShiHliiK  ;  by  post,  One  and  Sixpence. 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID.    A  In 
the  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic.  By  R.  .1.;  .  oi.vrr.u  ki.l.M.D 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  Sherw.*.   23,  Paternoster^    .  —uii 
Eojksellcrs.  or  direct  from  Die  Aulhur.Sl.Ar     del-stictt, Straud. 


cm  i.itrtfi.  i'irvHsiijE  companion. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OE  BARLETTA,  au  exceedingly 
Interesting  historical  Romance,  of  the  times  of  the  Medici,  a  gem 
gathered  from  the  jewelled  mines  Of  Italian  Action,  and  the  best  prose  tale 
in  the  language,  is  published  in  the  new  Part  of  the  FAMILY  HERALD, 
the  most  popular,  the  most  amusing,  and  instructive  literary  miscellany 
ever  published.  May  he  had  of  all  Booksellers.  Price  Sl-^scnce.  Weil 
worthy  of  perusal.  Just  the  periodical  for  passing  a  witrters  evening 
agreeably  and  usefully. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. — DR.  DICKSON'S  LECTURES 
on  the  Ohrono-Thermal  System  of  Medicine,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dr  Turner,  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York.  Price  is.  lid. 

"  The  day  is  not  distant  when  the  Chrono-TIierinal  System  will  be  uni- 
versally received.  The  bones  of  Samuel  Dickson  may  hist  lie  mouldering 
in  the  dust,  and  his  spirit  rest  w  ith  God  who  gave  it,  hut  truth  will  at  last 
triumph,  and  posterity  will  render  to  his  memory  the  merit  which  is  his 
due."— New  York  Inquirer. 

Simpkin  &  Co.,  stationers-court ;  J.  (Mirier,  Pall  mall.   13  Copies  for  12. 


On  Saturday,  in  an  octavo  pamphlet, 

A  DDliESS  TO  THE  B1UTISII  PUBLIC,  on  the 

Slanderous  Articles  of  certain  Writers  in  "  Punch,"  directed  against 
tl«e  British  and  Furcrni  Institute  and  its  Resident  Director,  with  a  Narra- 
tive of  Facts  connected  therewith,  and  a  Personal  Correspondence  with  its 
Publishers,  Editors,  and  Contributors. 

.  By  James  S.  Buckingham. 

This  Pamphlet  is  strongly  recommended  to  the  peroral  of  all  who  value 
tin-  free  dom  ol  the  press,  and  who  desire  to  preserve  this  great  instrument 
of  improvement  Iroui  being  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  private  malice, 
or  personal  vituperation. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen  in  Town  and  Country.— 
Single  Copies,  Twopence;  or.  One  Shilling  per  Dozen— The  profits  of 'the 
salr  w  ill  be  given  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Foreigners 
in  Distress. 

Published  by  James  Ridgway,  160,  Piccadilly;  and  Effingham  Wilson, 
11,  Royal  Exchange. 


_,   .  Almanac  and  Companion  for  1646. 

Lnccr  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 

T Knowledge. 
HE  BRITISH  ALMANAC,  extending  to  flfi  pages,  and 
embracing  a  body  of  Information  suited  to  the  Tradesman,  the  Manu- 
fai  turcr,  the  Merchant,  and  the  Professional  and  Inner  Classes  generally. 

THE  COMPANION  TO  THE  ALMANAC,  or  Year-Book  of  General  In- 
forination.  The  loth  A  olunie  of  the  Scries,  2s.  (id.  With  "The  British 
Almanac,"  bound  in  cloth,  4s. 

PahtI.  On  the  Earliest  Printed  Almanacs.  The  Foreign  Exchanges. 
Fluctuations  of  the  Public  Funds  Comparative  Statistics  of  Crime,  IKS} 
to  1HH.    Railroads  Of  Great  Britain,    Life  Insurance,  comparative  '1'ablos 

Present  Customs'  Duties.  Paht  II.  Abstracts  of  Ai  ts  of  Parliament. 

Abstracts  of"  Public  Documents.  Chronicle  of  the  Session.  Private  Acts. 
J'eblic  Petitions.  Public  Improvement,  with  woodcut  Illustrations  of 
new  Buildings  Chronicle  of  Occurrences.  Analysis  uf  Bankruptcies. 
Necrology  Of  1W6, 

A  complete  Index  to  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac  is  also  pub- 
lished, from  lis  commencement  in  1H2S  to  1KI3,  both  inclusive,  forming  one 
thick  volume,  bound  uniform  with  the  Work,  price  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence. 

London  :  Charles  Knight  &  Co.,  22,  Ludguto  Street. 

rpilK    CORN    AND    PROVISION    TRADES. —  Tlie 

S.  dclicn  ney  i, I'  the  Harvest,  the  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop,  and  the  con- 
sequent serious  cllects  upon  commercial  and  monetary  affairs,  excite  great 
apprehension,  Under  SUCll  circumstances,  correct  information  as  to  the 
produce  of  the  harvest,  the  extent  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the 
slate  ol  the  markets,  the  ItOCk  of  grain  on  hand,  on  the  continent  of 

Europe,  and  In  the  United  statu,  is  of  the  highest  Importance.  No  trouble 
or  expense  isspared  to  furnish  such  information,  which  is  brought  down  to 
the  latest  moment  of  going  to  press,  in  the  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS 
which  has  been  for  many  years  the  authority  in  the  Corn  and  Provision 
Trades  Of  England  and  in  foreign  countries  Published  every  Monday  in 
time  lor  post,  and  may  he  had  by  order  of  all  lluoksellcrs,  Newsmen,'  &e. 
Office,  21,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand.    Price  £1  10s.  id.  per  annuin. 

rrUK    TKNANT    FARMKRS'    ADVOCATK. —  It  is 

1  wbrnMlniUly  manifest  that  the  position  of  the  Agricultural  Interest  as 
aclasi  li  undergoing  and  moil  andcrgo  a  great  change  in  roch  chanac 
tin'  relative  position  or  " LANDLORD  and  TJENAJfT"  will  form  the 
most  Important  feature,  and  the  establishment  of  n  sound  system  of 

"  Tenant-*  nii;litv  will  be  a  cardinal  poinl  fir  "  Tenant  Farmery  "  Cor 
fourteen  yeaiN  THE  MAKK  LANE  EXPRESS  AND  At «]<.!<) I' I.TUKAL 
301  liNAL  hat  been  the  realous  ami  uncompromlBing  advocate  of  the 

Tenant's  Right*,  and  with  the  eonvlrtlon  that,  the  Interests  of  the 
Tenantry  arc  vitally  involved  In  the  que  v.tinn,  the  columns  of  this  fnunm. 
M  ill  be  cuitttnuuoiudy  devoted  tu  lis  discussion  and  elucidation.  Published 
pvery  Monday  iii  tlmcfbrpost  May  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen  Olllce  21,  Norfolk  Bfctet,  Strand,  LvnUvu.  PfiM  JCl  It*,  id. 
per  annum. 


npo    MINISTERS  OF   THE    GOSPEL,  SUNDAY 

X  SCHOOLTEACHERS.  AND  OTHE11S. 

lli'vereiul  Sirs  and  Ocutlon§l>,  ^a  Snturday.  Niivcmbcr  1st,  I  com- 
menced publishing  in  Weekly  JVnny  Numbers,  'tlie  moat  splendid  edition 
ever  printed  of"  SIATTHEn  HKNKV'S  COMM  BNTAllY,"  complete. 

My  uhjeet,  o.h  I  hnve  before  toal  jon.  w  to  supply  able  Commentaries  to 
the  poor  man  as  well  as  to  the  rich  ;  find  through  "your  help  and  your  re- 
commendations, ten  of  thousnr.ds  will  avail  themselves  of  this  sloriuus  op- 
portunity to  possess  one.  Let  me,  therefore,  trust,  with  confidence,  in  a 
little  of  your  exertions  lu  my  behalf.  Numberless  benevolent  individuals 
must  be  kuotvu  amongst  you  who  will  gladly  pay  their  shilling  -jl  week  to 
circulate  amongst  the  de-iervinf!  poor  twelve  copies  of  a  valuable  Com- 
mentary. 

That  eminent  and  learned  man,  the  Tte\  Thomas  Chalmers,  T>.D.,  says, 
in  a  letter  to  me  respecting  ttiUOowmcntftry  and  my  general  plan,  "  Jt 
apnrnve  highly  of  the  object  of  your  publication  and  wish  it  all  success  ;" 
anil  the  Hon.  and  Hev.  JJaptist  \V.  Noel  also  observes,  "I  heartily  wish 
yoxir  work  sueee*s." 

Magazines  of  all  denominations  hav  universally  eomo  forward  In  praise 
of  niv  st'beiu'j.  It  is  impossible  to  extract  tlie  opinions  expressed  by  their 
eminent  ,edltors.  I  will,  UioreibM*  content  mjself  with  quoting  the 
"  f,hris*i.'n  "Witness"  of  October,  1S15.  When  Speaking  oif  the  "  Domestic 
l'.ible,"  published  hy  me,  it  says :  "  All  the  chief  rcb^rnus  periodicals  of  the 
1l.1v  have,  without  exception,  eoneert,  or  collusion,  employed  the  most 
superlative  expression  that  1  align BgC  nupplles,  in  praise  of  this  work.  Mr. 
Arnold  i»  personally  unknown  to  us,"  t-Vc.  iVe. ;  and  again,  the  "Christian 
Kxaminer,"  in  October,  lHt.3,  says  (nerhiu)s  with  too  much  zeal  in  speaking 
my  praise):  ""We  regard  him  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race,  and  sure  we  arc 
that  his  Labours  as  .a  publisher  will  command  Jthe  admiration  of  the  vir- 
tuous and  wise." 

Reverend  Hirs,  and  Gentlemen,— I  rest  myself  entirely  on  your  sym- 
pathy to  spread  these  works.  This  penny  edition  of  Matthew  Henry's  Com- 
mentary will  contain  three-fourths  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  three* 
penny  editions,  and,  moreover,  it  will  hi;  illustrated  on  the  plan  of  the 
"  Domestic  Itible,"  with  scenes  and  Customs,  and  not  with  fanciful  pictures  , 
and  a^ain,  it  will  be  a  reprint  of  the  folio  edition,  and  not  a  "cut  and 
carved"  edition,  to  suit  the  fancies  and  whims  of  any  particular  party. 

I  remain,  Kevcrend  Sirs,  and  Gentlemen,  your  faithful  servant, 

THOMAS  ARNOLD. 

Tart  T.,  containing  the  four  first  Numbers,  price  4.Jd.,  will  be  ready  on 
Dee.  1st 

P. S.— Sunday  School  Teachers,  with  their  Minister's  recommendations, 
appointed  agents  for  the  sale  of  my  publications. 
Paternoster  Row,  Loudon,  IH13. 


T I\ I P 1 1 0 V E MGE N T  OF  THE  HAIR. — It  is  now  gene- 

1  rally  conceded  (hat  the  growth  of  hail  may  be  most  materially  im- 
proved or  impeded  hy  artificial  means  In  no  instances  BXC  the  t fleets  Of 
external  applications  more  prominently  displayed  than  by  a  bare,  stiuled. 
dry,  and  lank  appearance  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  clustering  wavy,  rich,  and 
glossy iuxuiiance Oh  the  other.  The  latter  all  important  desideratum  to 
female  grace  and  loveliness  can  only  be  confidently  anticipated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  carefully  compounded  preparation,  having  the  sanction  of 
rank  and  fashion  for  its  guarantee.   Such  Is 

OLDHIDGK'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 
an  article  nf  unexampled  celebrity  and  unfailing  efflcaCT.  Oldrldge'eBahn 
of  Columbia  prevents  the  hair  from  becoming  weak,  thin,  or  grey,  and  oc- 
casions that  beautiful  lustre  and  curl  so  highly  conducive  to  beauty  or 
f;raee  in  either  sex.  Price  3s  fid.,  (is.,  and  lis.  per  bottlu  ;  no  other  prices 
are  genuine.  Ask  forOl.DKlOGhVS  HALM. 
No.  1,  W  ELLI NOTON  -  STREET,  the  second  house  from  the  Strand. 

TT  R.  II.  the  PRINCE  o''   vVALES,  by  gracious  per- 

|"1  ,  mission  of  her  Majesty,  from  .1  picture  by  Winterhaltcr,  at  Windsor 
Castle.  The  House  of  lininswick  at  one  view  George  I.,  George  II., 
George  III-,  Geonre  IV.,  William  IV.,  Queen  Charlotte,  Queen  Caroline, 
Princess  Charlotte  Coburg,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Cam- 
bridge, &C.  The  Eobes Of  GeorgS  CV.  restored.  The  British  Orders  of  the 
Garter,  Hath, Thistle,  and  St.  Patrick.  The  National  Group.  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Bishop  Of  Exeter.  "This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metro- 
polis."---THE  Times.  Open  from  Eleven  to  Ten.  Admittance,  Is. i  Napo- 
leon's Room,  (>d.   Madame  TUSSAUD  and  SONS,  Itazaar,  P.aker-street. 


EOYAL  rOLYTF.CHNIC  INSTITUTION. — A  Lecture 
on  tlie  Prevalent  Disease  in  Potatoes,  and  the  Means  of  extracting 
the  Starch  as  an  Article  of  Pood,  will  he  delivered  by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily,  ut 
Half-past  Three,  and  on  the  Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,* and 
Pridays,  at  Nine.  Prof.  Baehholfner's  varied  Lectures,  with  experiments, 
in  one  of  which  he  clearly  explains  the  principle  of  the  Atmospheric  Boil- 
way,  a  Model  of  which  Is  ai  work  daily.  Mr.  Downe,  the  celebrated1 
Flutist,  accompanied  hy  Dr.  Wallis  on  tlie  Pianoforte,  will  perform  a  Duet 
CoUCOrtante.  and  afterwards  a  Favourite  Fantasia,  at  Pour  o'clock  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  Coleman's  new  American  Locomo- 
tive Engine,  for  ascending  and  descending  Inclined  Planes.  A  magnificent 
Collection  of  Models  of  Tropical  Fruits  A  new  and  very  beautiful  Scries 
of  Dissolvim;  Views.  New  Optical  Instruments,  &e.  Experiments  with 
the  Diver  and  Diving  Hell,  &6.  &C.  Admission,  One  Shilling.  Schools, 
Half-price.  


I?  nr.  i-:  hold  h \uj  building  society, 
Manchester.  Shares,  £G0.   Subscription,  10s.  per  Month- 

TBUSTEE3. 

John  Prooks.F.sq., President.  I       Alderman  Elkanah  Anuitage. 

Alderman  William  Harvey.  |       W.  Rawson.Esq. 

AJdcrman  Charles  .1.  S.  Walker.         |       W.  Evans,  Esq. 

Rankers — Messrs.  CunlirTe, Brooks,  nnd  Co.,  Market-street. 
Solicitor — Mi1.  John  Hewitt,  17,  Kin^  street. 
Secretary— Mr.  William  Jackson  Kei;;hley, !»,  Princess-street.  Manchester. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  assist  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  to  obtain  Freehold  Dwelling-houses  of  their  own,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  create  a  3pirlt  of  independence  in  the  latter,  and  to  induce  habits 
of  economy  in  all  who  have  a  surplus  of  income  beyond  providing  for  their 
current  requirements. 

2235  Shares  have  now  been  taken  up.  it  is  evident  this  Society  will  he 
very  large,  so  as  not  only  to  afford  a  trood  profit  to  those  who  have  savings 
to  invest,  but  to  supply  ample  funds  to  such  as  wish  to  borrow  money. 
From  the  present  amount  of  Shares  the  Trustees  will  have  to  receive  £1117 
every  Calendar  month,  which  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
has  to  he  lent  out  to  members  of  the  Society  on  real  or  leasehold  s,a;.ur,ty, 
so  that  not  only  may  small  Shareholders  be  at  once  accommodated,  but 
those  whose  circumstances  rcr.dcr  it  desirable  may  take  up  Jt2Ut0  or  £3000 
at  once. 

By  another  adjournment  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  to  the  3rd  of 
December,  1845,  ether  members  have  an  opporturiitv  of  entering  by  paying 
the  first  month'ssubscription  ouly— namely,  H>s.  on  each  Share. 

A  Sale  of  Shares  will  take  place  on  the  said  3d  of  December,  1845. 

Persons  wishing  to  take  up  Shares  will  do  well  to  make  early  application, 
as,  in  the  event  of  adjournments  being  discontinued,  the  back  subacripiioni 
will  be  required. 

One  peculiar  feature  in  this  undertaking  is  the  facility  afforded  to  Build- 
ing Members  to  obtain  the  County  Franchise  in  the  first  year;  as,  on  all 
purchased  Shares  for  building  with,  the  monthly  subscription  may  be  re- 
duced to  2s.  6d. ;  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  reut  beyond  the  encumbrance  oa 
mortgage  sufficient  to  give  a  qualification. 

Applications  for  Shares  maybe  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Keigh- 
lev, !),  Princess-street;  Mr.  John  Hewitt.  Solicitor,  47,  King-Street:  Mr.W. 
Burton,  Oldham  st. ;  Mr.  A.  Burgess,  primer,  Victoria  Arches ;  and  Mr.  R 
Owen,  8,  Moreton-street,  Strangeways,  Manchester;  where  Rules,  price  Cd. 
and  Prospectuses  may  be  had.  

VOTES  FOR  WEST  KENT. 

rro  BE  SOLD,  EIGHT  NEW  FREEHOLD  BRICK- 

X  BUILT  COTTAGES  (land-tax  redeemed),  in  the  town  ofCranbrook 
[U  miles  from  the  Staplehurst  station  on  the  South -Eastern  railway)  ibr 
7o  guineas  each,  paying  about  7 J  per  cent.  Also  other  freehold  House  and 
Cottage  Property  to  be  sold  in  small  lots,  equally  remunerative,  affording 
qualifications  for  at  least  12  votes.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of  Mr. 
Charles  Ranger,  druggist,  Cran brook,  or  Messrs.  Willis  and  Co.,  soli- 
citors, Craubrook. 

OMITHFIELD  CLUB  PRIZE  CATTLE  SHOW,  1*40. 

O  The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Prize  Cattle,  Seeds,  Roots,  Implements, 
ftc  ,  will  take  place  on  the  Kith,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  December,  at  the 
Horse  Bazaar,  King-Street,  Portnian  square-  In  place  of  the  us.mil  Tent,  a 
handsome'  permanent  Building,  with  'Gallery,  has  been  erected,  and  the 
arrangements  (or  this  year  are  altogether  on  q  greatly  extended  scale. — 
Ladies  arc  enabled  (o  view  this  national  exhibition  with  perfect  comfort. 
Open  from  Daylight  till  Nine  lu  the  Evening— Lighted  up  after  Three  iu 
the  Afternoon,   Admittance— One  Shilling.  

PATlpNT  PORTABLE  SUSPENSION  STOVES. 

"TV TORE  than  FOUR  THOUSAND  of  theso  STOVES 

_LtJL  were  sold  durine  the  loel  winter.  They  have  the  most  unqualified 
recommendation  of  the  first  medical  practitioners  of  the  day;  because, 
while  they  yield  a  most  jrenial  boat,  they  prevent  any  noxious  gases  from 
mixing  with  the  atmosphere,  and  ventilate  the  apartment  they  warm. 
They  are  manufactured  !n  various  sizes,  for  chambers,  libraries,  and  con- 
servatories, from  l!)s  and  upwards  ;  and  are  also  made  with  two,  three,  and 
four  pails,  for  churches,  chapels,  or  halls,  according  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  building:. 

GEORGE  and  JOHN  DEANE, opening  to  the  Monument,  4G,  King  Wil- 
liam street ,  London-bridge. 

HEAL  and  SON'S  LIST  of  BEDDING,  containing  a 
Ail]  description  of  weights,  slses,  unci  prices,  by  which  purchasers  ore 
enabled  to  Judge  the  nrliclcH  Mint  are  hest  suited  lu  make  a  kuoiI  set  of  bed- 
ding. Sent  free,  by  post,  on  application  tu  their  estiibltsluii cut.-— Heal  &  Bon, 

Feather  Dressers  and  licddillK  Manufueturcrs,  1!01,  Tutteuluiin  court- road. 

"[ROWLAND'S    MACASSAR   OIL,   for  inducing~~rin 

IV  exuberant  growth  of  hair,  and  for  impart  iu^r  a  permanent  pioss,  ami 
a  tendenc,  to  '  Uil,  remains  unrivalled     \\  eakness,  premature  grrynciu, 

relaxation,  and  tendency  to  fall  off,  being  entirely  prevented  by  this  "ln- 
oomparable"  Oil.  Being  universally  preferred,  Its  consequent  great  demand 
excites  Hie  cupidity  ol  uii]irincipled  Shnpkcept is,  who  vend  the  must 
siiiiriuiis  trash  as  '•  Macassar  Oil."  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  on  Pur- 
chasers to  see  that  the  words 

ROWLAND'S  MACASKAH  OIL 
are  en  if  raved  in  two  lines  on  the  Wrapper;  ami  on  the  back  of  tV.C  Wrapper 
nearly  I80O  times,  tontainliiK  -"l."2N  letters,  l'.tiee  3s,  6d.,  Zs.,  family  liuttlcs 
(equal  to  1  smallj  10s.  (id.,  and  double  that  si/e,  21s.  per  buttle.    Hnld  by  tho 
Proprietor*  ut  20,  H*tt0a-gWden,  Loinjsu,  xmJl  by  wenlfts  nud  rwfumcis. 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD.  — 
As  real  goodness  is  not  helped  by  praise,  norinjured  bv  reproach,  uo 
the  BLACK  TEA,  at  4r.  6d.  per  pound,  sold  by  DAK  IN  and  COMPANY 
owes  Lti  popularity  solely  to  LU  intrinsic  excellence. 

Orders  from  the  country  forwardod  •uu \«e  rase. 

WKITINO  INK. 

WHITAKER'S  FRENCH  JET  WRITING  INK. 
This  splendid  freely-flowing  Ink  is  adapted  for  either  steel  or  quill- 
pens,  and  will  be  found  the  most  desirable  for  Records,aad  Office  use,  as  time 
and  climate  will  never  efface  Its  brilliancy.  Sold  by  the  Proprietor,  G9,  Hat- 
on-garden,  London, und  all  respectable  booksellers, stjitionem, and  clruK«isU. 

GENTLEMEN'S  W I  NT  EH  DUES* 

BURCH  and  LUCAS,  Tailors,  02,  King  William  Street, 
London  Bridge,  opposite  the  Statue  of  William  IT.  Waterproof 
Over  Coals,  of  the  newest  designs  und  best  materials,  kept  ready,  and  made 
to  order  in  the  most  approved  style,  ut  the  lowest  possible  price  for  Cash. 
The  workmanship  of  every  unrment  may  be  relied  on  beiug  well  und  ele- 
gantly finished,  the  whole  heiiij?  made  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence ef  the  Proprietors,  who,  being  Tailors,  are  able  to  auswer  for  lu  supe- 
riority over  the  slopwork  generally  sold,  and  which  is  entirely  excluded 
from  this  Establishment. 

An  extensive  and  fashionable  assortment  of  Dress  and  (1  rent  Coats, 
Bummer  Over  Coats,  Cloaks,  Waistcoats,  and  Trousers,  kept  ready  made. 
52,  lung  William  Street,  London  Bridge. 


CJT1UND  CHEAP  STATIONERY  WAREHOUSE. — 
^  STATIONERY,  Travelling  Writing-desks,  Envelope  and  Dressing- 
eases,  Portfolios,  and  Blotting-books,  Inkstands,  Gold  and  Silver  Ever- 
pointod  Pencil-Cases,  Pearl  and  Ivory  Tablets,  A;e. ;  Bible*  and  Prayers,  in 
plain  and  Elegant  bindings.  Name-plate  engraved  for  2s  6d  ;  loa  best  cards, 
2s  fid  ;  superhneletter-paper,  from  (is.  the  ream  :  note-paper,  from  the 
ream  ;  with  every  article  in  stationery  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  prices, 
—At  LIMBIRD'S,  No.  413,  Btrand,  facing  Catherine-street  Beat  Envelopes, 
is  the  100.  

JONES'S  £1.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  arc  selling 
at  the  Manufactory,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset- house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  he  scut  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  lU-ad  Jones's  "Sketch  of 
Watch  Work,"  sent  free  for  a  2d.  stamp 

npiIE  ATRAP I L ATORY,  or  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE; 
JL  the  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colours,  and  does  not  require 
re-doing  but  as  the  hair  grows,  as  it  never  fades  or  acquires  that  unnatural 
red  or  purple  tint  common  to  all  other  dyes.  BOSS  and  SONS  can,  with 
tiie  greatest  confidence,  recommend  the  above  dye  as  infallible,  if  done  at 
their  establishment  j  and  ladii  s  or  gentlemen  reeufring  it  arc  requested  to 
bring  a  frit  (id  or  servant  with  them,  to  see  how  it  is  used,  which  will  ena- 
ble them  to  do  it  afterwards  without  Chance  of  failure.  Several  Private 
apartments  devoted  entirely  to  the  above  purpose,  nnd,  some  of  their  0)»i«,: 
husbment  having  used  it,  tlie  effect  produced  can  be  at  once  seen,,  they 
think  it  necessary  to  add  that,  by  attending  strictly  to  the  instructions  given 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  persons  have  succecjod  equally  welf 
without  coming  to  them. 

Address  Boss  and  Sons,  119  and  120,  BI*hr,n*;*ftte-strect,  the  celebrated 
Fcrruquiers,  Perfumcrs,Haireutters,^rj«'«  alairdycrs.  N.B.  Parties  attended! 
at  their  own  residences,  whatever  the  distance. 

IVORY-HANDLED  TABLE  KNIVES,  10s.  ner  dozen  ; 
ivory-handled  table  knives,  with  high  sho.ulders,  10s  per  dozen,  if  to 
balance,  Is  per  dozen  extra  ; desserts,  »s ;  carvers, iis  lid  per  pair;  white  bone 
table  knives,  Cs  per  dozen;  desserts,  is;  carvers,  2s  per  pair;  black  horn 
table  knives,  6g  per  do/en  ;  desserts,  4s ;  carvers,  2s  Cd;  table  steels,  U 
each.  Table  knives.  With  handles  uf  the  celebrated  substitute  for  silver, 
made  only  by  It.  and  B,  f  which  eannot  be  distinguished  from  sterling  silve? 
except  by  the  rnarkL  22s  (Id  per  dozen;  desserts,  18s;  carvers,  per  pn^tv 
(Js  lid.    All  marked  "  HIl'PON  and  HITRTON,"  and  warranted.  1 

Bijtos  and  Burton's  Stock  of  General  rumishing  Ironmongery  is  trte-. 
rally  the  largest  in  the  world.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  any  lan- 
guage which  will  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  its  variety  and  extent; 
they  therefore  invite  purchasers  to  call  and  inspect  it.—  .Uippon  and  Bur- 
ton, 39,  Oxford-street  (corner  of  Newman-street).  Iwtablishcd  in  Wells-, 
street,  1820. 

PRICE  &  GOSNELL'S  PERFUMERY. — NOTICE.— 
(Executor  of  the  late  JOHN  GOSNELL  v.  BEES  PRICE,  Perfumer, 
28,  Lombard-street,  trading  under  the  firm  of  PRICE  an  *  COL,  und  pre- 
viously under  the  assumed  name  of  NAPOLEON  PRICE  and  Co.j 

The  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  tli^s  day  deevded  in  fuvour  of  the 
plaintiff  in  this  ease. 

The  defendant,  Bees  Price,  had  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Perfumery 
and,  other  trades  carried  on  by  the  late  firm  of  Price  and  Gosncll,  to  the  late 
Mr.  John  Go'siieU  I  father  of  the  parties  now  currying  ou  business  under  the 
firm  of  John  Gosncll  and  Co.,  12,  Three  King  Court,  Lombard-street,)  am* 
bound  himself,  under  forfeiture  of  £5000,  not  to  commence  bus  ness  within, 
the  Cities  of  London  or  Westminster,  or  within  the  instance  of  fiOO  miles 
from  thw  same,  and,  notwithstanding  this,  had  carried  on  business.  ThU 
action  was  brought  to  recover  liquidated  damages  for  such  breach  of 

contract.  „  

t  12,  Three  King  Court,  Lombard-street,  Jan.  27,184a. 

rpHE    COAT    AND    T  II  E    BBU  S  H. — 

1  A  coat  and  a  brush  had  an  affable  chat ; 

And  we  heard  all  they  said,  from  the  place  where  we  sat. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  brush,  wthan  air  of  surprise, 

Your  c  a  capital  coat,  sir- A  regular  prize. 

Though  the  ruin  and,  the  puddle-  may  wet  yon,  and  dirt  you^ 

I've  never,  at  any  lime,  found  that  they  hurt  you  ; 

In  a  coujJe  or  seconds  I  brush  you  so  clean, 

That  not  the  least  splashes  or  stains  can  hv  *eeuj 

And  another  tiling,  sir,"  said  the  brushy  with  a  stare, 

"  Though  I've  brush 'd  you  for  mouths,  you  have  never  worn  bare." 

"Of  course, "  said  the  coat,  when  tlw  clothes-brush  had  done, 

"  Don't  you  know  I  waspurchas'd  of  MOSES  and  SOX  ? 

Their  cloth  is  (he  best— y(>u  may  dirt  it  and  wet  it. 

But,  as  for  a  spoil— don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it  ? 

You  may  brush,  you  m.-.y  scrub,  you  may  rub  it,  old  chap, 

Yet  the  cloth  stands  it  all  ami  retains  its  tinu  nap. 

P\;H  luanyn  time  I've  beeu  wetted  right  through, 

Aiid  vet  1  confirm  what  is  stated  by  you. 

J3.  MOSES  and  SON  never  purchase  bad  stuff, 

Whose  appearance  is  flimsy,  transparent,  and  rough ; 

And  hence,  it  is  clear,  why  no  harm  can  be  done 

To  the  excellent  cloth  of  E.  MOSES  and  SON." 

LIST  OP  PRICES. 

l.L  \D\    M  U.'L.  £    %.  A 

Beaver  TagUonls         -  .  x   "      %  .  -076 

Chesterfields  or  Codringtons  .  .  .   0  10  (J 
D'Orsay's,  Athol's,  Pembroke.  3A$$Y£ro  description  of  winter  coats  15  0 

Boy's  winter  coats  in  every  ,.>;le  .      from  0  8  0 

Winter  trousers,  lined          "  .  ,  .  ,  .040 

Doeskin          .           .  .  .  .  .  .  0  10  6 

Dress  Coats,  edged       .  .  .  .  .  .10  0 

Frock  ditto.      .   "  .  .  .  .  .15  0 

Roll  collar  Vests          .  .  .  .  .  .019 

DuubJe  breasted  ditto   .  .  .  .  .  .026 

Boy  's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .  .  ,  .  0  18  6 

Boy's  winter  Trousers  ,  .  .  .  .030 

Boy's  winter  Vests       -  ,  .  .  .  .16 

U\X>S  TO  MEASURE. 

Winter  Coats  in  every  style  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed       .15  0 
Milled  C  oth  Great  Coats,' velvet  collar  and  cull's  .  .   1  12  0 

Tweed  Wrappers  .  .  .  ,  .  .  0  18  0 

Ditto  Trousers  .  .  ;  .  .  .086 

Winter  Trousers,  in  all  the  new  patterns  .  -  .  0  12  0 

Doeskin  Trousers        .  .  .  .  .  »  0  10  6 

Best,  or  Dress  Trousers  .  .  ■  •  .  1  c  0 

Dress  Coats     .  .  .  .  •  .  .  1  12  0 

Ditto,  bet  qual  ty  made  .  .  .  -  •  2  1>  0 

Frock  Coats      .  .  .  .  .  .  .   1  13  0 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  •  •   3  3  9 

Cashmere  Vests  .  .  .  .  .  .086 

.  0  12  0 
.   1   6  0  • 

Boy's  Great  Coats         .  .  •  •  »  .  0  14  6 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  The  Leviathan  of  Trade,"  with  full  directions  for 
lelf-meosurcment,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  five  minutes'  notice,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  .  .     from  116 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers      .  .  .     from  o  18  0 

Important.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  approved  of,  ex- 
changed, or  the  money  returned. 

'),...',!  K.MOSES  and  SON,  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  A\  oollen- 
dnipcrs,  outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  151,  Minurica,  and  80,  Aid- 
gate,  Citv,  opposite  the  Church.  , 

Caution.  E.  Moses  and  Son  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  against 
imposition,  having  learned  that  the  uu tradesman.. ke  falsehood  of  being 
connected  with  them,  or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  in 
many  Instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
with  any  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  London  ;  and  those  who  do  dcsite 
genuine  Cheap  Clothing  should  (la  prevent  disappointment,  &c.)  call  or  scud 
to  I'll,  Minories,  or  Hti,  Aldgate,  Opposite  the  Church. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 


Satin,  plain  or  fancy 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits 


r  Printed  at  the  Whitefriars  Printing-office,  Bouverie  street,  In  he  pre- 
clnot  of  Whitefriars,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  John  GvuaiiY,  printer,  of 
Number  7,  Ridgmount-place,  Hempstead  road",  In  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fair  field -place,  Cheotham-htU-road,  In  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  published  at  Num- 
ber (17.  fleet  street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan-in  the  West,  in  tlie  city 
of  Isoudon,  by  Auiiauam  ,\\  ai.tkr  Puilton,  of  Number  U7,  KWWtWIi 
aiorcduid  —Saturday,  Novcwbcr  20,1813. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  the  Leaoub  Fund 
WBtll  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  months  from  tin  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  half-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  wiU  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  ell  subscribers  will  te  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  oj _The  League,  NewaWs- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or  67,  FUet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
guested  to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

Tlie  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  o/'The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
■parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


OBSERVE ! 

Samples  of  good  Wheat  were  sold  in  Mark 
Lane  on  Friday  at  70s.  per  quarter. 

The  duty  on  Foreign  Wheat  is  14s.  per  qr. 

The  national  expenditure  for  bread  is  NOW 
at  the  rate  of  20  millions  a-year,  or  FOUR 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND  pounds  weekly 
MORE  than  during  the  whole  of  last  winter 
and  spring. 

AGAIN,  THE  COUNTIES! 

A  NEW  REASON  FOR  QUALIFYING. 

In  urging  our  friends,  last  week,  to  set  down  no 
county  as  hopeless — to  neglect  no  effort  on  the  mere 
ground  of  the  seeming  impossibility,  or  improbability, 
of  obtaining  a  Free  Trade  majority — we  laid  much 
stress  on  the  fact,  that  in  many  and  many  a  county 
there  are  allies  ready  waiting  for  us,  willing  and 
able  to  help  us  if  we  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
help  them — independent-minded  men  impatient  of 
landlord  domination,  and  prepared  to  embrace 
any  reasonably  hopeful  opportunity  for  throw  ing  it 
off.  Our  Free  Trade  minority — in  those  counties 
in  which  a  minority  is  all  that  we  can  just  now 
effect — may  very  probably,  in  not  a  few  cases,  turn 
out  a  majority  when  the  day  of  election  arrives. 

Recent  events  have  greatly  added  to  the  force  of 
this  consideration.  The  adhesion  of  Lord  John 
Russell  to  our  cause,  viewed  in  connection  with  its 
natural  and  certain  consequences,  has  placed  us  on 
better  ground  than  ever  for  contesting  counties 
with  the  monopolist  oligarchy.  It  will  everywhere 
raise  up  for  us  friends  and  allies,  considerable  in 
numbers,  far  more  so  in  social  and  political  influ- 
ence. In  every  county  in  England,  there  are  influ- 
ential landlords  and  farmers,  connected  by  political 
sympathies  with  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  party 
which  recognises  his  lordship  as  its  leader,  who 
have  heretofore  held  aloof  from  our  cause.  Adverse 
as  they  have  been  alike  to  the  sliding-scale  and 
to  the  principles  of  total  and  immediate  repeal- 
neither  hearty  monopolists  nor  thorough-going  Free 
Traders — at  the  same  time,  too  few  in  numbers  to 
occupy  an  independent  position,  and  assert  for 
themselves  a  distinct  political  existence  in  the  Par- 
liamentary representation, — they  have,  in  recent 
electoral  struggles,  allowed  themselves  to  be  mere 
passive  spectators  of  a  contest  wliich  they  were  un- 
I  able  practically  to  influence.  They  have  counted 
for  nothing  in  the  great  public  conflicts  of  the  age, 


All  this  is  now,  wo  must  presume,  at  an  end.  These 
half  Mends  will  now  be  whole  friends.  The 
adhesion  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  party  to  our 
principles  will  give  us  at  the  next  general  election, 
whenever  that  may  be,  the  co-operation  of  those 
who  look  to  his  lordship  as  their  political  chief. 
The  reasons  which  have  acted  on  his  mind  will  act 
likewise  on  their  minds.  As  they  are  with  liim  in 
seeking  the  reform  of  other  great  and  acknowledged 
abuses,  they  will  also  be  with  him  and  us  in  our 
war  against  "  the  blight  of  commerce  and  the  bane 
of  agriculture."  We  may  regard  it  as  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  that  class  of  politicians  known  by  the 
designation  of  "  Whig"  aristocracy  and  gentry,  will 
very  generally  be  found  at  the  next  election  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Free  Traders. 

None  of  our  readers  will,  we  trust,  for  a  moment 
misunderstand  us  in  this  unavoidable  mention  of 
political  party  names.  In  speaking  of  "  Whigs," 
and  the  Whig  "  party,"  and  of  the  alliance  and  co- 
operation which  we  may  in  future  expect  to  receive 
from  that  party,  we  do  not  recede  by  a  hair's  breadth 
from  our  great  "  no-party  "  principle.  We  merely 
indicate  a  fact  that  may  serve  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  our  own  independent  exertions.  It  is 
not  that  Free  Traders  are  Whigs,  or  stand  in  any 
sort  of  political  relation  to  Whigs,  as  such — but 
that,  after  the  recent  declarations  of  the  Whig 
leader,  there  is  [every  reason,  speaking  generally, 
to  regard  the  Whigs  as  Free  Traders.  It  is,  of 
course,  only  as  Free  Traders  that  we  know  them. 
We  do  not  ioin  them — they  have,  by  their  leader 
(presumptively)  joined  us.  They  may  retain,  as 
they  doubtless  will,  their  own  party  organisation 
for  party  political  objects ;  with  all  that  we  have 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do.  We  simply  take  the 
fact  as  we  find  it — the  most  gratifying  and  encou- 
raging fact — that  the  great  body  of  the  political 
friends  and  followers  of  Lord  John  Russell  are  now 
Free  Traders,  and  may  count  as  such  in  all  those 
calculations  and  labours  which  have  reference  to 
the  period  of  the  next  general  election. 

Here,  then,  is  a  new  incentive  to  us  to  exert  our- 
selves to  win  counties — for  here  is  a  new  element 
of  strength  and  means  of  success.  We  are  now 
more  than  ever  entitled  to  say,  let  no  effort  be 
neglected,  for  none  will  be  lost.  We  have  now  allies 
in  every  county  of  England — let  us  put  ourselves, 
in  every  county,  in  a  condition  to  make  the  alli- 
ance fruitful  of  Free  Trade  victories.  In  the  most 
monopolist-ridden  of  English  counties,  in  counties 
where  the  Leaguers  have  done  actually  nothing,  a 
nucleus  of  a  Free  Trade  party  already  exists  to  our 
hands — a  minority  wliich  it  is  for  us  to  turn  into  a 
majority.  Our  work  is  already  begun  in  counties 
in  which  we  have  never  set  a  foot.  It  is  for  us  to 
spend  the  precious  interval  between  now  and  tbe 
30th  of  January,  in  putting  ourselves  in  a  position 
to  seize  this  and  all  other  advantages  that  time  and 
events  may  bring.  In  every  county  in  England  let 
us  do  our  very  utmost.  Majorities — sure,  sweeping, 
overwhelming  majorities — where  we  can  ;  where 
we  cannot,  minorities — for  there  is  no  saying  what 
may  not  turn  up  to  make  our  minorities  majorities. 
The  chapter  of  accidents  will  do  much  for  us — if  we 
do  not  trust  it  for  anything.  Whether  it  be  much 
or  little  that  is  in  our  power,  let  us  do  all  we  can. 
The  "much  "  can  never  be  too  much — the  "  little" 
may  very  possibly  in  not  a  few  of  tbe  most  unpro- 
mising of  counties,  turn  out  to  be  enough. 


THE  MOVEMENT. 
Tho  country  is  doing  its  duty.  That  "  unequi- 
vocal expression  of  tho  public  voice,"  called  for  by 
the  Free  Trade  member  for  the  City  of  London,  in 
the  noble  and  manly  address  which  identifies  him 
in  this  groat  struggle  with  "  us,  the  Queen's  sub- 


jects," is  heard  throughout  tbe  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  The  "  excuse  "  for  which,  according  to 
the  generous,  and  perhaps  just,  suggestion  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  a  vacillating  Government 
"  appears  to  be  waiting,"  is  presented  with  a  fulness 
and  distinctness  that  savour  less  of  "  excuse  "  than 
of  impeachment.  "  By  petition,  by  address,  and  by 
remonstrance"  — and,  better  still,  by  those  silent 
preparations  for  next  year's  electoral  registration, 
which,  by  investing  petitioners,  addressers,  and  re^ 
monstrants,  with  a  prospective  share  in  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  empire,  add  immensely  to  the  momen- 
tum of  all  other  popular  efforts — the  nation  is  every- 
where casting  off  all  participation  in  that  tremen- 
dous responsibility  with  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
charged  himself.  From  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  by  all  classes  of  the  people  except  one,  the 
judgment  of  the  national  mind  is  unmistakeably 
pronounced  on  "  a  system  which  has  been  proved  to 

be  THE  BLTGHT  OF  COMMERCE,  THE  BANE  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE, THE  SOURCE  OF  BITTER  DIVISIONS  AMONG 
CLASSES,  THE  CAUSE  OF  PENURY,  FEVER,  MORTALITY, 
AND  CRIME,  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE." 

We  cannot  here  speak  in  any  detail  of  the  public 
meetings  of  the  past  few  days.  There  is  no  keep- 
ing pace  with  them.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  attempt 
it.  These  expressions  of  national  feeling  and  opi- 
nion are,  with  variations  of  a  merely  local  and  cir- 
cumstantial kind,  of  a  substantial  similarity — we 
might  almost  say,  of  a  sameness — that  renders  it 
needless  to  notice  them  individually.  The  history 
of  one  is  the  history  of  all.  Whether  it  be  a  "Con- 
servative "  town  council  memorial,  as  at  Bolton,  or 
a  working-class  open-air  meeting,  as  at  Glasgow, 
makes  no  difference.  The  premises  and  the  con- 
clusion, the  data  and  the  inference,  the  facts  arid 
the  principles,  are  everywhere  aud  always  the  same. 
Liverpool  merchants,  and  Manchester  operative 
cotton-spinners  think  the  same  thoughts,  and  speak 
the  same  language — entertain  the  same  fear  of 
coming  calamity,  and  indicate  the  same  means  of 
deliverance  and  safety.  From  among  the  chimneys 
and  smoke  of  the  cotton  and  iron  districts,  and  from 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  cathedral  towers  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol,  the  same  demand  goes  forth,  in 
the  same  tone  of  urgency.  The  country  compre- 
hends its  peril,  and  has  the  strength  and  will  to 
work  out  its  own  salvation. 

The  unanimity  which  the  present  movement 
evinces  among  classes  whom  monopolists  have 
sought  in  by-gone  years,  and  not  altogether  without 
success,  to  alienate  from  each  other's  sympathies,  ia 
a  most  cheering  result  and  reward  of  our  labours. 
We  hear  no  more  of  a  (real  or  pretended)  working- 
class  antagonism.  We  can  now  have  public  meet- 
ings— meetings  that  are  public  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word — meetings  to  which  any  man  may 
come,  and  at  which  any  man  may  speak ;  and  there 
is  no  apprehension  of  riot  or  disturbance.  Capital 
and  labour  perfectly  understand  one  another — are 
clearly  cognizant  of  their  mutual  relations  and  their 
common  interests.  There  is  an  end  of  the  old 
quarrel  between  profits  and  wages.  It  is  under- 
stood on  all  bands — and,  what  is  more,  it  is  felt — 
that  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  and  the  wages  of 
the  labourers  are,  the  one  as  much  as  the  other, 
parts  of  the  one  great  fund  of  industrial  accumu- 
lation— that  the  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other 
is  not  inverse,  but  direct — that  both  obey  the  same 
laws,  and  follow  the  same  conditions  that  both 
rise  and  fall  together.  The  anti-niachinery  delusion 
is  exploded.  The  wages  and  food  question  is  put, 
by  experience  and  discussion,  past  all  possibility  of 
monopolist  mystification  and  sophistication.  The 
operation  of  the  new  Income  Tax  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  per  week,  in  with- 
drawing custom  from  tbe  shopkeeper,  abridging  the 
sales  and  profits  of  the  manufacturer,  and  curtailing 
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the  wages  of  the  operative,  at  the  very  moment  that 
it  diminishes  their  exchangeable  value  and  power 
of  purchase,  is  comprehended  with  a  distinctness 
that  almost  dispenses  with  any  further  iteration  of 
the  familial-  and  threadbare  truth.  In  the  great 
controversy  of  industry  against  monopoly,  and  of 
hunger  against  artificial  famine,  the  working  men 
of  Great  Britain  are  with  us,  as  heartily  as  we  are 
with  them. 

Such  an  agitation  as  that  which  now  stirs  this 
country  is  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  popular 
movements.  The  world  has  seen  notliing  like  it 
before.  An  agitation  on  the  basis  of  the  truths  of 
economic  science ;  an  agitation  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  national  calamity,  in  its  first  stages,  by  re- 
moving its  primary  cause ;  an  agitation  whose  ob- 
jects and  principles  command  the  respect  both  of 
philosophy  and  of  statesmanship  ; — this  is  really  a 
new  fact,  as  it  is  also  one  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  to  the  people  by  whom  it  is  exhi- 
bited. In  the  present  attitude  and  temper  of  the 
national  mind,  we  feel  ourselves  amply  rewarded 
for  our  exertions  in  creating  and  consolidating  a 
6ound  public  opinion  on  economical  questions.  Our 
expositions  of  the  national  experience  of  the  past 
seven  years  are  now  deliberately  accepted  by  the 
public  mind,  as  giving  the  true  solution  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  national  prosperity  and  distress ;  our 
prognostications  of  the  futuro  are  authenticated  to 
the  popular  judgment  by  the  recollection  of  the  past. 
The  British  nation  is  now  cognizant,  as  no  nation 
ever  was  before,  of  the  facts  and  laws  determining 
its  own  social  state;  knows  the  sad  and  terrible 
significance  of  rising  prices  in  the  food  market ; 
instantly,  almost  instinctively,  puts  the  true  inter- 
pretation on  the  first  symptoms  of  revulsion  and 
collapse;  realises  already,  by  anticipation,  those 
palamities  which  have  made  Paisley,  Stockport, 
&n4  Bolton,  words  of  awful  import  to  monopolist 
statesmen,  and  the  mere  remembrance  of  which,  in 
the  midst  of  the  heyday  of  a  brief  prosperity,  drew 
from  a  happy  and  exulting  Premier,  a  fervent  and 
solemn  deprecation  of  then-  recurrence.  We  have 
the  true  key,  at  last,  to  the  anomalies  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  our  economical  condition.  We  can  never 
again  suffer  ignorantly.  We  are  now  both  acutely 
sensitive  and  profoundly  attentive  and  self-con- 
scious. Step  by  step,  point  by  point,  as  the 
workings  of  monopoly  develope  themselves,  we 
watch  and  mark  them — we  assign  each  effect  to  its 
true  cause — and  we  fix  the  responsibility  of  the 
whole  on  its  real  author.  To  a  Minister  knowing, 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  does,  the  charaoter  and  tendency 
of  his  own  monopolist  policy — and  knowing  that 
the  iieople  know  it — the  endurance  of  all  this  must 
he  like  being  stretched  on  the  rack. 

In  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind,  it 
seems  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  unrelaxed  energy  and  determination 
Yet  we  cannot  satisfy  ourselves  without  again  and 
again  entreating  the  people  to  remember  that  their 
fate  is  in  their  own  hands.  Every  week,  as  it  passes, 
serves  to  point  anew  the  moral  of  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell's  address :  "  If  our  end  is  to  be  achieved,  it 
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of  the  public  voice."  Cabinet  Councils  meet,  and 
separate,  and  leave  nothing  to  show.  Meanwhile, 
time  hurries  on.  One  precious  week  after  another 
is  irrecoverably  lost.  Rivals  are  forestalling  us  in 
the  markets  of  the  world — taking  away,  under  cover 
of  the  Peel  tax,  which  shuts  us  out  from  the  univer- 
sal competition,  even  the  bonded  com  in  our  own 
warehouses.  The  food  of  millions  of  our  poor  is 
rotten,  or  rotting — how  fast  or  how  slowly  seems 
still  an  open  question  with  the  authorities — or  it  is 
being  consumed  with  perilous  haste  and  waste. 
Winter  is  at  the  door.  Short  time  and  falling 
wages  already  invade  the  comforts,  and  menace  the 
subsistence,  the  morality,  and  tho  peace  of  our 
lately  so  prosperous  manufacturing  districts. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  country  to  help  and  save 
itself.  There  is  no  help  nor  salvation  for  it  but 
in  itself  and  its  own  energies.  Now  is  the  timo 
for  so  strenuous  and  resolute,  so  loud  and  earnest — 
bo  intolerably  loud  and  earnest — an  expression  of 
its  will,  as  shall  compel  the  Premier  to  iling  from 


him  all  the  Wellingtons,  and  Stanleys,  and  Rich- 
monds,  and  Buckiughams,  and  acquit  liimself  of  in- 
dividual and  personal  responsibilities  by  obedience 
to  individual  and  personal  convictions. 

The  above  was  written  before  the  Times  of  Thurs- 
day morning  had  startled  and  delighted  the  world 
with  the  revelation,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
colleagues  will  begin  the  session  of  1846  with  intro- 
ducing a  Bill  for  the  Total  and  Immediate  Repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  We  leave  it  as  it  is.  We  have 
not  a  word  to  retract,  correct,  or  alter.  With  the 
full  impression  of  this  most  cheering  announcement 
fresh  on  our  mind,  we  can  only  say  again,  with  ten- 
fold emphasis,  NOW  is  the  time  for  action  ; — 
Now,  more  than  at  auy  other  moment  since  our 
work  began.  If,  as  would  seem,  our  grand  object 
really  is  within  our  grasp,  seize  it  with  strong  and 
sure  hand.  If  the  wedge  is  fairly  in,  at  last,  drive 
it  home.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  really  is,  after  all,  to 
be  the  Free  Trade  Minister,  support  him — he  will 
want  all  the  support  that  a  united  and  determined 
people  can  give  him.  If  he  really  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  avail  himself  of  the  "  excuse  "  for  doing 
right,  make  that  excuse  irresistibly  and  overwhelm- 
ingly complete.  There  is  no  knowing  what  may 
come  yet,  before  Free  Trade  reaches  the  statute 
book.  The  faction  is  very  strong,  furiously  angry, 
desperately  unprincipled,  and  will  most  hkely  die 
hard.  Be  prepared  for  the  very  worst.  Take 
nothing  for  granted.  No  rest,  no  pause,  no  re- 
laxation of  effort,  no  lull  of  agitations,  no  hurraing 
— till  the  hour  when  the  "  Bill  for  repealing  the 
Acts  regulating  the  Importation  for  Foreign  Grain," 
shall  receive  the  assent  of  her  Majesty,  and  take  its 
place  among  the  statutes  of  the  realm. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  COMPROMISE. 

Could  we  trust  appearances,  we  might  venture 
just  now  to  drop  a  few  of  our  old  familiar  topics, 
and  in  particular,  we  might  regard  the  "  compro- 
mise "  question  as  very  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily 
disposed  of.  But  as  we  mean,  in  this  matter,  to 
trust  to  no  appearance  less  authentic  and  decisive 
than  that  of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
printed  by  her  Majesty's  printer,  we  cannot  satisfy 
ourselves  without  bringing  and  keeping  before  the 
public  eye  the  true  character  of  those  expedients  by 
which  trimming  politicians  and  sham  philanthro- 
pists would,  if  they  could,  spoil  the  settlement  of  a 
great  question  of  national  and  human  right,  with 
some  pitiful  juste  milieu  between  right  and  wrong. 

When  time-serving  journalists  and  ])oliticians 
talk,  in  the  Ashley  strain,  of  a  "  doom"  or  "  destiny," 
of  protection,  which  is  to  be  qualified  by  what  they 
call  "  terms" — of  an  "inevitable  blow"  of  which 
they  hope  to  "  break  the  force  " — what  is  it,  in  plain 
English,  that  they  really  mean  ?  Simply,  in  plain 
English,  that  monopolists  are  to  hit  on  some  cun- 
ning and  clever  way  of  saving  what  they  can  of  an 
enormous  wrong,  the  whole  of  which,  in  its  "  inte- 
grity," the  country  pronounces  utterly  unbearable. 
Then  language  practically  is — "  We  are  found  out, 
and  must  disgorge ;  we  cannot  keep  quite  all  the 
plunder ;  let  us  drop  a  little — the  less  the  better — 
and  make  a  bargain  to  keep  the  rest,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of '  no  questions  asked.'  We  cannot  rob  any 
longer  on  the  large  scale;  let  us  try  if  a  little  mode- 
rate robbery  will  do.  The  good  old  practices  of '  the 
road '  are  scarcely  safe  in  these  days  of  civilisation 
and  new  police,  but  there  is  always  the  resource  of 
swindling  and  pocket-picking."  Professing  them- 
selves the  friends  ftar  excellence  of  the  people,  these 
men  openly  advocate  expedients  for  tricking  the 
people  out  of  an  elementary  and  palpable  right; 
their  high-flying  protestations  of  a  restless  and  exu- 
berant philantlu-opy,  all  end  in  dexterous  schemes 
for  securing  the  perpetuity  of  an  infamous  wrong. 

It  is  characteristic  of  such  politicians,  that  they 
uniformly  shirk  the  question  of  right  and  wrong 
altogether.  They  never  deal  with  the  matter  on  its 
merits.  They  do  not  pretend  to  have  an  opinion, 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  the  good  or  evil  either  of 
the  system  they  are  willing  to  surrender,  or  of  that 
which  they  propose  to  substitute.  They  never  tell 
us  whether  "  protection"  is  a  right  tiling,  or  a  wrong 


thing.  They  do  not  say  why,  if  protection  be  right, 
the  Com  Law  of  1842  is  wrong — or  why,  if  protec- 
tion be  wrong,  their  own  vaguely-hinted  "terms" 
would  be  right.  We  say,  if  the  principle  of  restrict- 
ting  the  people's  supply  of  food  be  a  sound  principle, 
by  all  means  keep  up  a  Com  Law  which  so 
efficiently  and  successfully  embodies  it ;  if  the  prin- 
ciple be  false  and  vicious,  away  with  it,  and  with  all 
its  false  and  vicious  progeny.  The  Corn  Law  is 
either  a  model  of  wise  and  just  legislation,  an  ad- 
mirable improvement  on  the  laws  of  nature  and 
Providence — or  it  is  an  execrable  wrong ;  and  we 
ask,  which  of  these  is  it  ?  And  we  say,  that  speakers 
of  speeches,  and  writers  of  letters  and  newspaper 
articles  that  blink  this  question,  and  propose  a  sys- 
tem of  legislation  which  is  based  absolutely  on  no 
principle  or  pretence  of  a  principle  whatever,  are 
utterly  undeserving  of  public  respect  or  trust. 

The  people  are  coming  to  understand  these  pre 
tenders.  The  plain  popular  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  scouts  this  mawkish  and  unprincipled 
nonsense  of  meeting  "destiny"  half-way  witli 
"  terms,"  without  a  question  asked  as  to  whether  the 
"  destiny"  he  good  or  evil,  or  the  "  terms "  just  or 
unjust.  No  public  man  can  talk  of  "  submitting  to 
destiny,"  without  forfeiting  the  political  confidence 
and  respect  of  Englishmen.  The  common  sense  and 
morality  of  the  people  scorn'the  man  who  shuffles  off 
his  responsibilities  on  the  stars.  Destiny,  if  evil, 
is  to  be  comhatod.  Destiny,  if  beneficent,  is  not 
to  be  merely  submitted  to  because  it  is  destiny,  but 
frankly  accepted  and  actively  co-operated  with,  be- 
cause it  is  beneficent.  We  know  of  nothing  more 
certain  to  disgust  the  English  people,  than  the  talk 
of  politicians  who,  in  a  great  national  and  human 
question,  leave  principle  out  of  the  case — put 
"destiny"  for  duty,  and  "inevitable  course  of 
events"  in  place  of  intelligence  and  recitude— re- 
commend "terms"  without  a  thought  or  care  for 
their  equity — and  would  tax  the  poor  man's  bread, 
without  the  pretence  of  a  reason,  just  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  tiling. 


LETTERS  on  the  CORN  LAWS,  No.  LII. 

TO  E.  S.  C.VYLEY,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

Sir, — I  have  been  occupying  myself,  not  very 
profitably  perhaps,  in  picking  out  the  facts,  real  or 
alleged,  in  your  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell.  They 
are  not  so  thick  as  plums  in  a  Christmas  pudding, 
nor  so  pleasantly  imbedded.  But  as  you  affect  to 
"  argue  for  being  guided  by  the  practical,  cautious 
lessons  of  history,"  (not  its  rash  and  impracticable 
lessons,)  "  rather  than  by  the  visions,  however  in 
genious — by  the  conjectures,  however  specious,  of 
speculation  and  the  closet,"  I  was  curious  to  see  the 
effect  of  having  "  no  speculation  in  those  eyes,"  by 
which  vision  is  repudiated,  and  of  studying  lesson3 
of  history  elsewhere  than  in  "  the  closet." 

Fact  the  first  makes  known  the  secrets  of  men's 
hearts,  and  declares  their  thoughts  and  motives  in 
a  manner  ra  ther  startling  from  such  a  votary  of  the 
practical  and  cautious : 

"It  is  only  because  the  landlords  and  fanners  of  England, 
as  a  body,  are  convinced  that  the  Corn  Laws  are  for  the 
public  benefit,  that  those  laws  have  always  received,  and  still 
continue  to  receive  their  unabated  support.  If  they  hod 
thought  them  injurious  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, I  cannot  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  as  ready  to  re- 
peal  them  as  yourself." 

"  Unabated  support ! "  Do  you  never  read  a 
newspaper  ?  Not  even  the  leading  articles  of  the 
Morning  Post,  so  often  dolorous  over  support 
abated,  and  changed  into  acquiescence  in  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  if  not  into  downright  hostility f 
Have  you  not  yet  heard  of  Lord  Ashley's  Letter,  or 
Mr.  Escott's  speeches?  One  so  ill-informed  of  ex- 
ternal facts  should  have  hesitated  to  assume  the 
attribute  of  Omniscience,  and  prate  of  motives  as 
things  known.  You  affirm  too  much,  in  this  asse* 
tion  of  the  absolute  disinterestedness  and  self-obli- 
vious patriotism  of  landlords  and  farmers.  Repeat 
it  to  them,  and  not  a  few  will  laugh  in  your  face. 

Fact  the  second : 

"  It  is  notorious  that,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  possibly  Spain  and  Italy,  there  is 
as  great  a  deficiency  of  wheat  in  the  rest  of  the  world  as  m 
England,  if  not  a  greater  deficiency ;  and  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  casual  occurrence." 

Bo  it  so ;  what  follows  ?  That  we  should  keep 
out  of  tho  market  until  scarcity  and  competition 
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have  raised  the  price  upon  us,  making  us  pay  dearly 
for  delay,  and  perhaps  destroying  our  chance  of 
supply  altogether  ?  It  would  he  more  "  practical " 
and  "  cautious "  to  provide  for  ourselves  in  time. 
You  counsel  the  certainty  of  waste  in  expenditure, 
and  the  prohahility  of  insufficiency  of  food.  You 
know  there  is  but  little  to  be  had,  and  would  have 
us  wait  till  that  little  shall  be  less.  You  wotdd  shun 
the  foreign  market  like  a  pestilence,  until  the  com 
in  it  be  scarcer  and  dearer ;  and  when  the  sellers 
begin  themselves  to  famish,  then  you  would  have 
us  begin  to  bid  and  buy.  For  prudential  care, 
anticipating  the  morrow,  you  would  have  a  horde  of 
hungry  nations  contending,  like  the  Andover  pau- 
pers, for  the  last  bone  with  green  grizzle  on  it. 
Timelv  application  for  an  article  that  runs  short,  is 
the  plainest  lesson  of  common  sense,  let  alone 
history. 
Third  fact : 

"  When,  however,  the  dearth  is  general,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  other  countries  and  their  rulers  should  prevent 
the  exportation  of  corn  to  their  neighbours,  at  a  time  when 
famine  stares  them  in  the  face  at  home ;  nor  need  it  astonish 
any  one  that  France,  Russia,  and  Naples,  if  I  remember 
rightly  (for  I  have  the  advantage  of  few  or  no  documents  to 
refer  to),  have  all,  on  various  occasions,  token  the  precaution 
of  first  supplying  themselves  in  a  time  of  scarcity — a  pre 
caution  which  the  people  of  those,  and  I  believe  other  coun- 
tries, have  on  such  occasions  not  unfrequently  adopted  in 
despite  of  their  Governments,  and  forcibly  prevented  the  ex- 
portation of  food." 

Of  course  the  folly  of  France,  Russia,  and  Naples, 
in  "  first  supplying  themselves  in  a  time  of  scar- 
city "  astonishes  you ;  and  you  are  naturally  desirous 
that  Great  Britain  should  do  notlung  so  prepos- 
terous. We  are  forewarned  against  the  evil  ex- 
ample. Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  your  let- 
ter advising  us  to  wait  quietly.  Let  the  world  help 
itself  to  its  short  commons,  and  we  may  come  in  at 
last  for  the  nihility  that  remains.  First,  you 
would  have  us  wait  till  the  Governments  of  those 
countries  refuse  us ;  and,  should  they  not,  you  still 
suggest  that  the  people  may  forcibly  prevent  the 
exportation  of  the  food  we  desire  to  buy.  Great 
temptations  to  delay,  are  they  not  ?  "  Do  not  buy 
food  now ;  in  a  short  time  your  neighbours  will  re- 
fuse to  sell  it,  or  popular  violence  will  stop  its 
transmission."  Such  is  your  advice  coupled  with 
this  fact. 

Fact  the  fourth : 

"  An  immediate  suspension  of  the  import  duties  would  pro- 
duce, in  all  probability,  an  immediate  letting  out  of  bond  of 
amillion  quarters  of  wheat;  besides,  before  winter,  causing 
another  million  quarters  to  be  poured  into  the  market,  and 
thus  possibly  at  once  exhaust  the  foreign  supply,  to  the  great 
aggravation,  if  there  be  a  scarcity  (and  if  there  be  no  scarcity, 
then  there  is  still  less  necessity  for  the  measure),  of  the  defi- 
ciency before  next  harvest." 

I  will  not  stay  to  inquire  whether  more  wheat 
can  come  out  of  bond  than  went  into  bond ;  let 
that  pass.  The  peril  which  appals  you  is  the  pos- 
sible addition  of  two  million  quarters  of  wheat  to 
our  present  stock  for  consumption.  This  is  your 
bugbear.  It  is  the  fearful  "  vision"  of  your  closet 
speculation.  Two  million  quarters !  Less  by  half 
a  million  than  we  imported  in  1841,  and  again  in 
1842.  Only  twice  the  average  annual  importation 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  during  which  we  have 
added  seven  million  mouths  to  our  numbers.  Only 
one-fourth  more  than  the  importation  of  1801, 
when  (in  Great  Britain)  we  were  only  ten  millions 
and  a  half  instead  of  eighteen  millions  and  a 
half,  Awful  must  be  your  apprehension  of 
our  having  too  much  to  eat ;  and  very  "  inge- 
nious" are  your  "  visions"  of  ruinous  abundance 
just  after  assuring  us  that  in  other  countries  there 
|  is  yet  more  scarcity,  their  governments  meditating 
l  prohibitory  duties,  and  their  people  ripe  for  anti- 
exportation  riots. 
I      Fact  the  fifth  : 

"  Take  any  six  weeks  since  harvest,  when  the  reported 
scarcity  (if  no  obstructive  principle  had  been  at  work) 
.  would  probably  have  produced  a  variation  in  prices  from 
week  to  week  of  0s.  or  10s.  per  quarter,  as  reports  vacillated 
of  the  prospects  of  supply,  and  what  do  you  see  1— scarcely  a 
variation  of  2d.  a  bushel ;  but,  instead  of  it,  a  steady  pro- 
gression in  price,  approximating  very  gradually  to  that  point 
where  the  duty  virtually  ceases,  and  free  importation  be- 
gins. 

1  Yes,  we  do  see  "  a  steady  progression  in  price." 
I  Good  wheat  has  already  passed  "  the  point  where 

the  duty  virtually  ceases."  The  bad  will  scarcely 
j  get  there.     It  approximates  so  "  very  gradually," 

that  when  it  does,  we  may  expect  the  straw  to  fol- 
,  low.  And,  together  with  this  "  steady  progression 
I  in  Price,"  we  also  sec  the  steady  progression  of  pri- 

vatiou  and  distress.   When  com  is  up,  crime  is 
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up.  The  sufferings  of  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tives, and  the  difficulties  of  their  employers,  have 
commenced,  Winter  is  coming,  and  work  is  fail- 
ing. Somo  of  the  petitioners  for  a  Ten  Hoi  us'  13  ill 
seem  likely  to  have  it  sooner  than  they  wish.  There 
are  those  to  whom  an  untimely  recollection  may 
occur  of  your  admonition  not  to  be  astonished  that 
foreign  peasants,  in  despite  of  their-  government,  kid 
violent  hands  on  cargoes  of  provision.  You  look 
complacently  on  the  "  steady  progression  of  price ;' 
it  is  the  relentless  march  of  misery,  disease,  and 
death. 

Your  next  fact  is  largely  mixed  with  fiction  : 

"Putting  the  present  Corn  Law  for  a  moment  aside,  turn 
to  the  effects  of  four  deficient  harvests  under  a  more  stringent 
Corn  Law,  that  of  1828,  of  which  the  present  is  only  a  modi- 
fication, with  diminished  duties,  turn  to  the  diminished  har- 
vests of  1828,  1829, 1830,  1831,  and  see  whether  the  antici- 
pations of  our  insufficient  supply — fourfold  more  likely  un- 
der such  repented  scarcity !  to  be  fulfilled  at  that  time  than 
this — were  then  fulfilled.  Rumour  with  her  busy  tongue — 
panic  with  its  prostrate  imbecility — were  as  rife  then  as  now. 
And  what  was  the  result '?  In  no  four  years  in  any  period 
of  English  history,  before  or  since,  had  we  such  large  im- 
portations ;  a  supply  so  commensurate  with  our  wants,  that 
those  only  who  took  a  political  interest  in  the  question 
appear  now  to  remember  them ;  except,  indeed,  those  poor 
farmers  who  cultivated  what  were  then  emphatically  desig- 
nated the  wheat  soils  of  England ! — full  a  third  of  whom,  in 
spite  of  the  protective  price  afforded  by  the  Corn  Law,  were 
so  inadequately  compensated  for  their  deficient  crops,  that 
with  this  addition  to  the  pressure  of  accumulated  distress, 
from  the  great  fall  in  prices  subsequent  to  the  Money  Act 
of  1819,  they  sunk  to  the  earth  to  rise  no  more;  aud  had  it 
not  been  for  the  protection  thus  afforded  by  those  Corn 
Laws,  the  stoutest  of  those  cultivators  of  the  wheat  soils  of 
England  must  have  been  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the 
land.  Thank  God !  we  have  still  resolution  enough  to 
abide  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  instead  of  the  infatuation 
to  run  headlong  into  an  unknown  abyss  of  a  new-fangled 
philosophy.  If  the  higher  duties  of  the  Corn  Law  of  1828 
did  not,  during  four  successive  deficient  harvests,  prevent 
our  obtaining  a  sufficient  foreign  supply,  why  should  we  so 
much  dread  the  effects  of  a  Corn  Law,  with  lower  duties,  in 
preventing  a  foreign  supply  sufficient  to  meet  the  deficiency 
of  only  one  year  ?" 

As  an  incidental  specimen  of  your  accuracy,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  four  subsequent  years 
of  1839-42,  the  importation  exceeded  that  of  1828- 
31  by  amillion  quarters.  But  in  neither  case  was 
the  supply  "  commensurate  with  our  wants."  You 
seem  to  have  a  short  memory  for  public  distress;  but 
you  might  have  recollected  the  Protection  Ministry 
being  burned  out  of  office.  The  calamities  and 
consequent  discontent  of  those  years  brought  in  the 
Whig  Ministers  and  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Duke's 
Corn  Law  would  not  have  outlived  the  change,  had 
the  question  been  half  as  well  understood  then  as 
it  is  now.  And  yet  with  wheat  averaging  C6s.  per  qr. 
you  say  a  third  of  the  farmers  were  crushed  "  to  rise 
no  more."  They  had  suffered  "  accumulated  dis- 
tress "  from  "the  money  law  of  1819."  Why, 
Spackman  will  tell  you  that  from  1819  to  1827,  in- 
clusively, wheat  had  fetched  on  the  average  GOs.  8d. 
per  quarter.  From  whatever  cause  the  farmers 
suffered,  high  prices  and  protection  could  not  save 
them.  Lf  you  are  clearheaded  enough  to  be  puz- 
zled by  the  facts,  perhaps  Messrs.  Morton  and 
Trimmer  may  help  you  to  a  solution  of  the  mystery. 
The  moral  to  be  deduced  from  what  remains  of 
truth  in  your  statement  is  that  what  you  call  a  de- 
ficiency of  food  for  the  people  can  scarcely  occur 
under  any  circumstances  whatever;  you  are  con- 
tent, for  them,  with  what  drives  them  to  despair 
and  madness ;  and  think  that  wheat  at  only  60s. 
is  very  hard  upon  agriculture. 

I  should  not,  perhaps,  reckon  among  yoiu  facts 
that  the  wheat  crop  "  is  yet  believed  to  be  little 
below  the  average  of  the  lait  few  years,"  since  this 
belongs  to  "the  almost  invariable  answers,  with 
certain  limitations"  "  so  far  as  you  have  seen 
them,"  elicited  by  the  circulation  of  ingenious 
queries.  The  public  will  appreciate  your  benevo- 
lence in  adding  that  "  the  deficiency  caused  by  the 
potato  failure,  will  be  in  some  measure  compensated 
by  the  unusually  large  crops  of  oats,  barley,  and 
beans."  Wo  are  obliged  by  your  not  including 
caiTots  and  mangel  wurzel.  You  might  also  have 
suggested  sea-weed  for  Ireland,  which  the  rough 
wintry  weather  will  cast  on  shore  abundantly.  As 
you  sagaciously  observe,  "  to  the  Irish,  opeu  ports 
would  not  give  the  money  to  purchase  com." 

Sucli  are  tho  facts  on  which  you  rely  in  your 
ludicrous  endeavour  to  answer  Lord  John  Russell. 
I  have  taken  them  without  regard  to  the  use  you 
make  of  them.  Your  blundering  sophistry  in 
arguing,  combined  with  your  proved  dishonesty  in 
quotation,  render  you  unworthy  of  admission  into 
the  arena  of  discussion,  But  although  too  deeply 
disgraced  to  bo  toleruttd  as  u  champion,  you  may 
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yet  be  worth  a  littlo  cross-examination  as  a  wit- 
ness. 

While  I  am  writing,  the  announcement  of  tho 
Times  that  the  victory  of  Humanity  is  won,  peals 
on  the  oar  like  a  signal  to  cease  firing.  But  I  can- 
not spare  you.  Had  you  merely  advocated  to  tho 
last  those  pernicious  and  accursed  Com  Laws,  or, 
by  honest  mistake,  any  other  system  of  wicked  and 
pernicious  policy,  it  might  have  been  so.  Your 
offence  is  heavier.  Misstated  facts,  distorted  quota- 
tions, and  endeavours  to  act  on  the  public  mind,  or 
that  of  a  class,  by  representations  too  discordant  to 
cohere  in  tho  writer's  own  mind,  arc  not  to  be  for- 
gotten though  the  Com  Laws  be  repealed.  Until 
the  employment  of  such  means  shall  bring  its  right- 
ful measure  of  discredit  upon  public  men,  there  is 
no  hope  of  restoring  the  identification  of  politics 
and  patriotism ;  or  of  rendering  political  contro- 
versy truthful  and  honest,  though  it  may  be  earnest 
and  impassioned. 

A  Norwich  Weaver  Boy. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

We  need  hardly  direct  attention  to  the  account  • 
we  have  given  of  the  great  meetings  at  Liverpool, 
Edinburgh,  Manchester,  and  many  other  large 
towns  ;  but  we  must  mention  that  when  all  our 
available  space  was  occupied,  we  received  at  the 
last  moment  the  reports  of  three  most  important 
meetings  held  at  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  and  Brad- 
ford. The  mayor  of  Leeds  presided  over  the  meet . 
ing  in  that  town ;  and  it  was  addressed  by 
Messrs.  J.  G.  and  J.  Marshall,  Mr.  Hamer  Staus 
field,  Mr  E.  Baines,  jun.,  Mr  Plint,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Ely.  Some  discussion  was  raised  by  two  per- 
sons named  Brook  and  Shaw,  to  whom  Mr.  J.  Lees 
replied ;  after  which  a  memorial  for  opening  the 
ports  was  unanimously  ado23ted,  aud  the  mayor, 
Mr.  Aldam,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  G.  Marshall,  and  Mr. 
Hamer  Stansfield,  were  appointed  a  deputation  to 
lay  it  before  the  Premier. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Sutcliffe  took  the  chair  at  the  meeting 
in  Huddersfield,  which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Stans- 
field, M.P.,  Mr.  Batley,  Mr.  Wright  Mellor,  Mr 
Schwann,  Mr.  H.  Edwards,  Mr.  Willaus,  and  Mr. 
Heaps.  The  resolutions  in  favour  of  Free  Trade, 
and  a  memorial  for  opening  the  ports,  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

At  Bradford,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Clayton ;  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs. 
Cobden,  Rand,  and  Bright.  We  regret  that  pre- 
vious arrangements  render  it  impossible  for  us  to 
give  a  report  of  the  very  remarkable  speech  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Rand,  the  report  of  which  iu  the 
Bradford  Observer  did  not  reach  us  until  too  late  for 
this  week's  publication.  That  gentleman  is  a  leader 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  West  Riding ;  and 
he  ably  maintained  the  consistency  of  Free  Trade 
principles  with  Conservative  doctrines.  As  a  Con- 
servative, he  tendered  histhauks  to  the  League  for 
having  maintained  their  great  principle  free  from 
party  taint ;  and  said  that  the  country  owed  that 
body  a  debt  of  gratitude  wluch  could  never  be  repaid. 


The  Study  of  Hansabd. — There  is,  we  believe,  no  book 
which  a  leading  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  is 
forced  to  study  with  more  painful  assiduity,  and  with  less 
advantage  to  himself  or  the  country,  than  that  formidable 
record  of  their  own  sayings,  Hansard's  Debates.  When 
some  question  perhaps  of  great  urgency  and  importance  pre- 
sents itself  for  consideration,  he  dares  not  look  at  the  fact 
itself,  or  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  till  he 
has  first  hunted  up  in  Hansard  every  word  he  has  ever 
said  upon  that  or  any  analogous  subject.  Time  passes — 
circumstances  vary — men  disappear — the  constitution  itself 
is  altered — storm  succeeds  to  culm — clouds  to  sunshine — 
danger  to  security — all  the  elements  of  opinion  are  changed 
and  changing  around  him — but  opinion  itself  must  be  im- 
mutable; and  Hansard's  inexorable  register  is  consulted  as  if 
it  were  the  Book  of  Fate,  by  which  the  present  aud  the  future 
are  to  be  determined  with  the  some  invariable  certainty  as 
the  post : 

"And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awn', 
And  lose  the  name  of  action." 
We  ore  not  blind  to  the  value  of  Hansard  as  au  armoury  or 
argvmcnta  ad  hominem,  so  effective  in  a  popular  govern- 
ment ;  and  still  less  so  to  the  importance  of  a  high  and  in- 
telligent principle  of  consistency  in  a  constitution  which, 
like  ours,  must  be  worked  by  the  machinery  of  party;  but 
we  distinguish  between  a  real  and  a  nominal  consistency — 
between  "  the  letter  that  killeth  and  the  spirit  that  quick- 
eneth."  The  nominal  consistency  that  ties  itself  to  a  stake 
is  about  as  useful  and  meritorious  as  the  courageous  cow- 
ardice of  the  gentleman  in  Solebay  fight,  who  had  himself 
tied  to  the  mast  in  the  most  exposed  situation  to  prevent 
himself  from  running  below.  Such  a  mistaken  consistency 
obviously  defeats  itself.  He  who  stands  still  when  every 
one  else  is  in  motion,  alters  his  relative  position  just  aa 
effectually  as  he  who  moves  when  others  arc  at  rest,  and  will 
speedily  find  himself  in  very  different,  or  perhaps  we  might 
say  very  indifferent,  company.— Quarterly  lievitw. 
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OPENING  OF    THE  POETS. 


EDINBURGH. 
On  Tuesday  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh, convened  by  the  Lord  Provost,  in  compliance  with  a 
requisition  very  numerously  and  infiuentially  signed,  was 
held  in  the  Music-hall,  for  the  purpose  of  praying  her  Ma- 
jesty that  the  ports  might  be  immediately  and  permanently 
opened  for  the  importation  of  corn  and  other  food.  Long 
before  the  hour  of  meeting  (one  o'clock),  the  hall,  the 
largest  in  Edinburgh,  or  perhaps  in  Scotland,  was  crammed 
in  every  corner  by  a  most  respectable  assemblage  of  the 
citizens.  There  could  not  be  fewer  than  2500  persons  pre- 
sent, and  manv  hundreds  went  away  from  the  doors  unable 
to  gain  admission.  It  is  beyond  denial  that  a  more  influen- 
tial and  enthusiastic  meeting  has  not  been  held  in  Edin- 
burgh on  any  national  question  since  the  height  of  the 
Reform  Bill  agitation. 

Among  those  on  the  platform  we  observed : — Lord  Dal- 
meny,  M.P. ;  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig,  Bart. ;  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder,  Bart. ;  Sir  Geo.  M'Pherson  Grant,  of  Ballin- 
dalloch  ;  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  T.  B.  Macauley, 
Esq.,  M.P.  ;  W.  Gibson  Craig,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Andrew  Ruther- 
ford, Esq.,  M.P. ;  Thomas  Maitland,  Esq.,  of  Dundrennan, 
MP.;  D.R.  Ross,  Esq.,  of  Rosstrevor,  M.P.  for  Belfast  ; 
Adam  Black,  Esq.,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  ;  James 
Lumsden,  Esq.,  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow ;  Bailies  Gray, 
Duncan,  and  Ritchie  ;  Treasurer  Thomson  ;  Dean  of  Guild 
Thomson  ;  Professor  Napier  ;  Win.  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Hen- 
derland;  R.  Thomson,  Esq.,  advocate ;  Alex.  Currie,  Esq., 
advocate;  R.  Huuter,  Esq.,  advocate;  A.  C.  Dick,  Esq.,  ad- 
vocate ;  A.  S.  Logan,  Esq.,  advocate;  J. T.  Gordon,  Esq., 
advocate;  Robt.  Cadell,  Esq.,  of  Ratho;  George  Turnbull, 
Esq.,  of  Abbey  St.  Bathans,  W.S. ;  Walter  Buchanan,  Esq., 
Preses,  and  Alexander  Graham,  Esq.  of  Lancefield,  Vice- 
Preses  of  the  Glasgow  Anti-Corn-Law  Association ;  James 
M'Laren,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  Merchant  Company,  Edin- 
burgh ;  George  Berry,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Leith  ;  John  Wigham,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  Association,  Edinburgh ;  John  Howisou, 
Esq.,  Secretary,  ditto;  William  Tail,  Esq.;  J.B.  Grade, 
Esq.,  W.  S.;  W.  C.  Ayton,  Esq.,  of  Glendovan;  George 
Stone,  Esq. ;  R.  S.  Grieve,  Esq. ;  Andrew  Millar,  Esq. ;  Jas. 
Peddie,  Esq.,  W.  S.;  Ralph  Richardson,  Esq.;  G.W.  Hope, 
Esq.,  farmer,  Fenton  Barns ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Grey ; 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Peddie ;  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson ;  Rev. 
Andrew  Elliot,  of  Ford  ;  Dr.  Beilby ;  Dr.  Maclaggan ;  Dr. 
Smyttan;  Dr.  Alexander,  &c. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  James  Gibson-Cbaig,  the  Lord 
Provost  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair. 

The  Lord  Provost,  on  rising,  was  received  with  much 
npplause.  He  said, — Before  commencing  the  regular  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day,  allow  me  to  make  some  explanation  re- 
garding the  present  meeting.  First,  then,  it  maybe  asked 
•why  Edinburgh,  which  used  to  give  the  tone  to  other  cities, 
has  so  long  delayed  on  the  present  emergency.  I  may  re- 
mind you  that  the  Town  Council,  more  than  a  month  ago, 
petitioned  her  Majesty  that  the  ports  might  be  immediately 
and  permanently  opened  for  the  admission  of  foreign  grain 
free  of  duty ;  and  such  of  you  as  think  the  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Town  Council  worth  looking  at  may  I  ave 
observed,  that  a  fortnight  ago  a  question  was  put  to  me  why 
no  public  meeting  had  been  called  for  this  purpose.  I  then 
stated  that  I  understood  that  a  requisition  was  in  course  of 
signature,  and  that  when  I  received  it  I  would  call  the  meet- 
ing. (Cheers.)  From  accidental  circumstances,  some  de- 
lay took  place  in  completing  the  requisition  ;  but  knowing 
that  it  was  sure  to  appear,  1  immediately  communicated  with 
our  excellent  representative,  Mr.  Gibson-Craig,  who  at  once 
eaid  Vie  would  be  happy  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  do  what 
he  could  to  promote  its  object.  (Cheers.)  I  likewise  wrote 
lo  Mr.  Mncaulay  on  the  20th  of  last  month,  who  I  am  happy 
to  see  here,  requesting  his  presence  at  the  intended  meeting, 
when  he  wrote  me,  that  from  the  delicate  state  of  his  health, 
and  other  hinderances,  he  might  not  be  able  to  come  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  but,  if  he  did  not,  he  would  send  his  views  in  a  let- 
ter, which  might  be  read  to  the  meeting,  as  he  was  convinced 
that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  complete  free  trade  in  articles 
offood.  (Cheers.)  I  think  it  necessary  to  mention  these 
facts,  to  show  that  this  meeting  was  called  from  a  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  independently  of  any 
other  exciting  cause.  Before  proceeding,  I  may  likewise  state 
that  I  have  received,  since  I  came  into  this  room,  a  letter 
from  one  who  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  all  wbo  know 
him — I  refer  to  Dr.  Chalmers.  (Great  cheering.)  He  writes 
as  follows : — 

"  Morningside,  Dec  2,  1845. 
'■  u  My  Loan, — I  have  just  been  honoured  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  platform  ticket  for  the  meeting  of  this  day  in  the 
Music-hall.  Had  I  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  public 
meetings,  I  should  certainly  have  been  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  this  day,  and  have  lifted  my  feeble  testimony  in  favour 
of  its  object.  I  hold  it  quite  monstrous,  that  in  the  present 
fearful  prospects  of  the  country,  the  ports  should  remain  shut 
for  a  single  day  against  the  admission  of  human  food  ;  and 
though  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  many  of  a  great  and  perma- 
nent economic  good  to  result  from  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  yet  on  the  ground  that  such  a  measure  would  remove 
a  topic  of  agitation  and  conflict,  and  so  tend  to  the  restora- 
tion of  a  better  understanding  among  the  various  classes  of 
society,  I  should  rejoice,  not  only  if  all  restrictions  were  now 
taken  off  for  the  sake  of  the  present  emergency,  but  if  from 
this  time  forward  they  were  exclusively  done  away. — I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c.  Thomas  Chalmers." 

"  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh." 

(The  reading  of  the  letter  was  followed  by  great  applause.) 
I  may  likewise  state  that  I  wrote  to  another  in  whose  judg- 
ment and  integrity  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  have  the 
utmost  reliance.  I  allude  to  Lord  Dunfermline.  (Cheers.) 
You  testified  your  confidence  in  him  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity you  had  of  electing  your  own  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  din  ing  the  period  that  he  held  that  trust,  your 
confidence  in  him  continued  unshaken.  That  relation  be- 
tween us  has  long  ceased,  but  his  anxiety  for  our  welfare  is 
n  n  abated ,  and  I  know  that  your  confidence  in  him  remains 
undiminished.  He  could  not  conveniently  attend,  but  has 
sent  me  the  following  letter,  which,  with  your  leave,  1  will 
now  read : — 

"  Colinton,  Dec.  J,  1846. 
"Dear  Lord  Provost. — My  disinclination  to  attend 
\y£Otd'5*{4e'<fcn|JB  is  so  well  known  to  you  and  others,  that  I 
adhere  to  -jpy  purpose  without  any  fear  that  my  motives  will 
b*6  hUBConrftrjiedi'liy  you,  or  by  such  of  my  old  friends  and 
former  constitnf'iifbas  iniiy  have  wished  for  my  presence  ut 
the  uicetrng  of&fafcjich  you  are  to  preside.  If  I  hod  attended 
the  mwtingt  JUtyUpt  think  that  I  should  hare  bad  Anything 


to  retract  or  explain.  The  early  tendency  of  my  opinions 
has  been  sufficiently  indicated  by  my  votes  against  the  Corn 
Bill  in  1815,  and  by  the  vote  which  I  gave  in  1833,  as  one  of 
the  members  for  Edinburgh,  when  Mr.  Hume  tested  the 
opinion  of  the  first  Reform  Parliament,  by  proposing  a  fixed 
duty  on  com.  I  should  not,  therefore,  have  rested  my 
opinion  on  the  present  apprehension  of  scarcity  but  on  a  firm 
conviction  that  Free  Trade  in  corn  is  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  I  should  rejoice  to  see  sectarian  dif- 
ferences in  politics  and  in  religion  merged  in  a  combined 
effort  to  support  and  enforce  the  truths  which  have  been 
diffused,  by  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  with  unex- 
ampled zeal  and  ability  to  the  exposure  of  the  evils  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  The  power  of  acting  as  umpire  between  the 
contending  parties  in  the  state,  has,  by  the  change  in  the  law, 
been  conferred  on  the  constituencies,  if  they  choose  to  exer- 
cise it ;  and  an  appeal  is  now  made  to  the  public  at  a  most 
critical  conjuncture,  and  on  a  vital  question.  The  alterna- 
tives are  either  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  or  to  prepare  for  a 
most  arduous  and  perilous  conflict.  Such  an  appeal  ought 
to  be  answered  with  firmness  and  deliberation,  casting  aside 
all  party  and  personal  feelings,  and  looking  only  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  and  to  the  national  safety. — I  am,  &c. 

"Dunfermline." 
(Great  cheering.)  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  sound  and 
liberal  sentiments  of  this  enlightened  statesman.  I  have 
been  honoured  with  the  enviable  advantage  of  his  friendship 
and  counsel,  and  have  had  occasion  to  know  that  such  have 
long  been  his  views,  and  that  his  anticipations  always  were 
that  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  must  triumph.  (Cheers.) 
I  congratulate  you,  that  in  surveying  the  battle-field,  we  now 
see  the  ranks  of  monopoly  broken ;  many  of  their  troops 
have  already  turned  their  backs — defeat,  disunion,  and  dis- 
order, have  filled  the  rest  with  consternation,  while  we  are 
encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  victory,  and  strengthened  by 
daily  accessions  of  new  allies,  and  a  phalanx  of  invincibles. 
(Cheers.)  Such  is  the  power  of  tnith.  At  first  it  may  be 
launched  by  an  obscure  individual — then  the  few  who  adopt 
it  are  stigmatised  as  enthusiasts,  fanatics,  and  dreaming 
theorists ;  still  its  converts  increase,  its  encounters  become 
more  keen,  its  struggles  mors  frequent  and  severe,  till  its 
final  triumph  is  achieved.  (Cheers.)  How  many  arguments 
which  they  considered  incontrovertible  were  brought  forward 
by  the  men  of  the  sliding-scale,  and  how  long  were  they 
allowed  to  pass  current,  tme  as  holy  writ,  among  a  preju- 
diced multitude!  (Cheers.)  It  was  confidently  affirmed 
that  Free  Trade  in  corn  would  leave  us  at  the  mercy  of  our 
enemies.  Issue  was  joined  upon  the  question,  and  it  was 
proved  that  so  far  from  our  being  exposed  to  the  dangers 
and  calamities  of  war  by  Free  Trade,  Free  Trade  was  the 
strongest  bond  of  security  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  the  true  source  of  good-fellowship  and  national  pros- 
perity. (Great  cheering.)  Another  shadow  of  an  argument 
was  conjured  up  in  the  shape  of  the  national  debt,  it  being 
affirmed  that  the  burden  was  chiefly  borne  by  the  laud  ;  but 
when  light  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  it  was  found 
that  the  burden  fell,  not  on  the  land  but  chiefly  on  the 
landless,  who  thus  had  the  double  infliction  of  a  heavy  na- 
tional debt,  and  the  unnatural  enhancement  of  the  price  of 
provisions.  Again,  it  was  glibly  asserted  that  a  larger  share 
of  the  national  taxation  was  laid  upon  the  agriculturists  than 
on  the  other  classes  ;  but  when  challenged  to  the  proof,  it 
was  demonstrated  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the 
Legislature  had  exempted  them  from  their  fair  share,  which 
consequently  increased  the  proportion  that  fell  upon  the 
other  classes.  (Cheers.)  Then  it  was  attempted  to  excite 
the  jealousies  of  the  working  classes,  by  insinuating  that 
the  object  of  the  Free  Traders,  in  procuring  cheap  food, 
was  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages.  A  reference  to  experience, 
however,  has  shown  that  in  this  country  high  wages  are 
more  frequently  found  in  connection  with  cheap  food,  and 
low  wages  with  dear  food.  (Cheers.)  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Corn  Laws  were  framed  with  the  view  of  benefiting 
the  landlords  and  agriculturists,  but  the  vigorous  intellect 
and  logical  reasoning  of  Mr.  Cobdeu  have  proved,  beyond 
dispute,  that  even  here  they  have  failed  of  their  object, 
that  under  their  operation  the  agricultural  labourer  has 
been  ground  to  the  dust,  the  farmer  has  been  reduced  to  a 
wretched  vassalage,  and  the  landlord  himself  has  been  a  suf- 
ferer in  the  end.  (Cheers.)  The  God  of  all  the  families  of 
the  earth,  by  the  wise  and  beneficent  arrangements  of  His 
providence,  designed  that  the  ties  of  universal  brotherhood 
should  be  maintained  and  strengthened  by  the  wants  of 
each  rendering  them  dependent  on  all ;  for  this  puipose 
He  has  given  a  variety  of  climate,  a  variety  of  products, 
and  a  diversity  of  seasons,  that  all  should  be  bound  together 
in  the  circle  of  mutual  commerce.  Legislators  vainly  ima- 
gined that  they  could  devise  a  better  arrangement,  but  when 
man  attempts  to  improve  on  the  plan  of  his  Creator,  his  wis- 
dom is  folly,  his  power  impotence,  and  the  result  misery. 
Thoroughly  have  the  monopolists  been  foiled  in  the  field  of 
argument,  all  the  refuges  of  lies  have  been  swept  away,  de- 
fence after  defence  has  been  abandoned,  they  have  sullenly 
retreated  to  their  citadel,  their  guns  have  been  silenced,  their 
ammunition  spent,  aud  their  surrender  is  near.  In  the  words 
of  the  noble  statesman  whose  letter  has  diffused  joy  and 
hope  in  the  midst  of  gloom  and  apprehensions,  "  Let  us 
then  unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  the  blight  of  commerce,  the  bane  of  ogrieultme,  the 
source  of  bitter  divisions  among  classes,  the  cause  of  penury, 
fever,  mortality,  and  crime  among  the  people."  (Great  cheer- 
ing.) Now  that  Lords  John  Russell,  and  Morpeth, and  Earl 
Grey,  join  heart  and  hand  with  Villiers  and  Cobden,  and 
the  host  of  Free  Traders,  who  can  doubt  that  victory  is 
at  hand?  (Cheers.)  I  have  only  further  to  state,  that 
the  different  resolutions  will  be  moved  by  gentlemen  who 
have  ever  been  ready  to  join  in  every  good  work.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Wigham,  who  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  said — 
My  Lord  Provost,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — We  meet  to  day 
in  one  point  of  view  under  gloomy  prospects  for  the  United 
Kingdom — for  surely  so  great  a  failure  iu  the  potato  crop  is 
calculated  to  create  intense  anxiety  for  the  subsistence  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  people,  between  this  time  and  the  next 
harvest.  This  prospect  is  still  more  disheartening  from  the 
existing  Corn  Laws,  which  tend,  at  all  times,  to  produce 
scarcity  and  high  prices,  inasmuch  as  they  prevent  our  freely 
obtaining  supplies  offood  from  countries  which  have  it  to 
spare.  These  laws  have  been  considered  by  I  dare  say  most 
of  us  as  very  oppressive,  and  I  must  have  met  many  of  you 
at  meetings  in  this  city  during  the  last  six  years  with  a  view 
to  hasten  their  abolition.  Although  it  lias  been  so  clear  to 
a  hu  ge  proportion  of  the  nation,  there  has  been  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  statesmen  in  regard  to  the  effects 
of  these  laws.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  you 
that  a  correspondence  took  place  between  the  Edinburgh 
Anti-Corn  Law  Association,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
city  on  this  subject,  which  was  published  iu  the  newspapers, 
and  wjiich  did  not  terminate  iu  the  most  satisfactory  man- 


ner as  it  regards  one  of  these  gentlemen,  and  I  am  in- 
duced to  allude  to  it  now,  not  with  any  view  afresh  to 
open  an  old  sore,  but  to  suggest  that  it  shall  be  closed  and 
forgotten,  and  that  for  ever.  (Hear,  and  cheers  )  Mr. 
Wigham  concluded  by  proposing  the  following  motion — 
"  That  in  consequence  of  the  alarming  prospect  of  scarcity 
offood  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people  of  this  country,  a 
petition  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  her  minis- 
ters be  directed  to  give  orders  that  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  be  immediately  opened  for  the  importation  of 
foreign  grain  and  provisions  free  of  duty." 

Mr.  William  Gibson-Graio,  M.P.,  rose  amidst  great 
cheering  and  said :  My  Lord  Provost,  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  second  this  resolution  with  the  most  perfect  cordiality. 
But,  gentlemen,  before  proceeding  to  make  any  remarks  upon 
the  resolution  itself,  I  must  refer  to  a  matter  personal  to  my- 
self, as  some  communication  has  been  alluded  to  by  my  ex- 
cellent friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  in  which  it  was  staled 
by  him  that  the  reply  either  of  myself  or  of  my  honourable 
colleague  did  not  give  peifect  satisfaction.  I  am  so  anxious 
to  satisfy  you  that  my  course  has  been  consistent,  and  that 
you  should  believe  I  am  acting  now  from  conscientious 
motives,  that  even  at  the  risk  of  breaking  up  old  sores  for  a 
moment,  I  beg  very  briefly  and  in  few  sentences  to  remind 
you  of  the  opinions  I  have  expressed  on  this  important  ques- 
tion, and  of  the  cour  se  I  have  taken  in  Parliament  upon  it. 
(Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  when  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Asso- 
ciation was  established  in  this  city  some  years  ago,  I  then 
declined  to  become  a  member,  because  at  that  moment 
my  opinion  was  that  the  substitution  of  a  low  fixed  duty  for 
the  (existing  law,  would  be  the  most  beneficial  arrange 
ment  for  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  stated  that  I  should  so  infinitely  prefer  the  alio 
lition  of  all  duty  whatsoever  to  the  existence  of  the  sliding 
scale,  that  I  should  vote  upon  every  occasion  for  every 
motion  which  had  for  its  object  the  repeal  of  the  existing 
laws.  (Loud  cheers.)  But,  gentlemen,  I  reserved  to  myself 
the  power  of  judging  what  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  any  measure  proposed  should  appear  to  me  the  most 
preferable  arrangement.  Under  that  reservation  I  have  voted 
for  several  sessions  past;  I  have  voted  for  every  motion 
whether  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Villiers  or  any  other,  for  the 
totid  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  In  reply  to  the  last  com 
munication  which  was  sent  me  from  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  I  stated  that  I  was  aware  of  the  progress  of  the 
question,  that  I  was  well  aware  the  moment  for  compromise 
was  passing  away,  and  that  if  through  the  infatuation  of  th 
landed  interest  no  arrangement  were  to  be  oompleted,  th 
necessity  of  settling  the  question  within  a  very  short  period 
was  impressed  so  strongly  upon  my  mind  that  I  should 
abandon  all  idea  of  any  compromise  on  the  principle  of 
a  fixed  duty.  (Cries  of  hear,  hear.)  That  is  the  progres- 
sive course  which  I  have  taken.  The  period  I  have 
alluded  to  has  passed  away;  and  the  time  is  now  come 
when  I  can  cordially  and  entirely  agree  in  the  words  of 
the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London,  that  it  is  no 
longer  worth  while  contending  for  a  fixed  duty  (hear) ; 
— nay,  more,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  present  period  de- 
mand that  the  bold  and  decided  course  should  be  taken  of 
opening  the  ports.  (Cheers.)  I  believe  one  of  the  greatest 
crises  that  ever  impended  over  this  country  is  now  at  band.  I 
do  not  wish  to  magnify  the  evil,  but  God  grant  it  may  not  come 
to  us  in  all  its  horrors.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  loss 
of  the  potato  crop.  The  evil  is  increasing,  though  the  wheat 
crop  certainly  is  not  a  failure.  But  no  man  can  calculate  on 
the  quantity  of  grain  required  as  a  substitute  for  the  immense 
quantity  of  food  which  has  been  destroyed.  The  pressure 
certainly  is  not  yet  felt,  because  the  potatoes  are  not  yet  ex- 
hausted ;  and  there  is  still  full  employment.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  that  employment  aud  the  high  wages  producing 
an  extravagant  consumption  of  produce  cannot  be  reckoned 
upon  ;  and  already  the  high  prices  of  food  are  beginning  to 
affect  the  condition  of  the  people,  which  may  further  be  in- 
jured by  a  rise  in  the  money  market  to  an  extent  which  is 
incalculable ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  season  not 
only  may  we  feel  our  selves  embarrassed  by  exorbitant  prices 
for  food,  but  too  probably  by  inadequate  subsistence  for  the 
people,  and  possibly  by  stagnation  of  trade.  Is  not  this  pros- 
pect enough  to  appal  any  man?  The  idea  of  famine  and 
scarcity  in  a  land  such  as  this!  Gentlemen,  the  evil  does  not 
rest  even  here.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  that  this  state  of 
things  can  last  even  for  one  year.  The  poorer  classes  another 
year  may  not  have  the  means  of  obtaining  seed  for  potatoes. 
Certainly  the  breadth  planted  will  be  much  smaller  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  there  is  no  crop  whatever  on  the  scanty  patches 
held  by  the  poorer  classes  in  England  and  Ireland,  which  can 
produce  the  same  amount,  even  as  this  year.  Then  you  will 
have  millious  of  people  to  feed  out  of  your  supply ;  for  ano- 
ther year's  harvest  may  not  be  so  good  as  this.  We  have 
again  the  prospect  of  a  famine  before  us.  What  a  spectacle 
is  this  for  such  a  country !  And  shall  it  be  that  this  country 
must  go  on  trusting  to  accident  for  the  support  of  its  people, 
or  are  we  not  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  enable  them  to  procure 
the  means  of  subsistence?  (Loud  cheers.)  I  can  assure 
you — I  am  quite  sure  there  is  no  man  at  this  meeting  who  is 
actuated  by  a  factious  or  party  spirit — I  can  assure  you  that 
I  have  never  swerved  from  the  opinions  I  formerly  main- 
tained, even  when  adherence  to  them  was  attended  with 
great  unpopularity,  and  probably  with  the  risk  of  no  longer 
having  the  honour  of  being  your  representative.  I  therefore 
act  only  in  consistency  with  my  past  professions  and  con 
duct,  when  I  direct  your  earnest  attention  to  the  measures 
which  the  approach  of  a  crisis  seems  to  demand.  No  rea- 
sonable man  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  in  the  present  state 
of  parties,  would  desire  to  see  such  a  change  iu  the  Govern- 
ment as  would  oidy  augment  the  difficulties  which  might 
attend  the  adoption  of  the  measures  rendered  necessary  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  country.  I  have  given  no  factioi 
position  to  the  present  Government.  I  have  supported  their 
measures  where  I  have  thought  them  right  as  firmly  and 
unwaveringly  as  the  measures  of  that  Government  whose 
views  coincided  with  my  own.  But  a  crisis  such  as  this  de- 
mands from  a  Government  foresight,  energy,  and  decision ; 
and  all  I  would  say  is,  that  if  the  present  Cabinet  shall  con- 
tinue as  it  has  hitherto,  inactive  spectators  of  the  existing 
exigency,  a  storm  must  burst  upon  them  from  which  (boy 
will  have  no  refuge.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  resumed  his 
seat  amidst  loud  and  continued  cheers. 

Mr.  Macaulay  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  which  con- 
tinued for  several  minutes.  As  soon  as  it  subsided  he  said : 
My  Lord  Provost  and  Gentlemen,  you  will  well  believe,  1 
hope,  that  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  kindness  with  which 
you  have  received  me ;  and  I  only  beg  that  von  will  con- 
tinue to  extend  that  indulgence  to  me,  if  it  should  so  happen 
that  my  voice  should  fail  me  in  the  attempt  to  address  you, 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  present  here,  though  doubt- 
ing whether  I  am  equal  to  the  exertion  of  addressing  such  a 
meeting,  and  though  so  situated  that  1  can  only  pass  «  fcW 
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hours  among  you.  But  I  conceived  that  this  was  not  an 
ordinary  meeting,  or  an  ordinary  crisis.  (Cheers.)  I  con- 
ceived that  a  great  era  in  our  commercial  policy  bad  arrived 
(hear,  hear)  ;  and  I  thought  that  in  such  a  conjuncture  you 
had  a  right  to  a  frank  and  full  explanation  from  one  who  has 
the  honour  to  represent  you  in  Parliament,  (Loud  cheers.) 
With  respect  to  the  past,  gentlemen,  I  have  perhaps  a  little 
to  explain  ;  but  certainly  nothing  to  regret  or  retract.  My 
opinions,  from  the  moment  when  I  entered  public  life,  up  to 
the  present  day,  have  never  varied.  I  have  always  consi- 
dered the  principle  of  protection  to  agriculture  as  a  vicious 
principle.  I  thought  that  vicious  principle  took,  in  the  laws  of 
181-3,  of  1828,  and  of  1842,  a  peculiarly  vicious  form.  But 
my  opinion  has  never  varied  as  to  this,  that  the  principle  in 
itself  was  vicious.  This  I  declared  12  years  ago,  when  I 
stood  for  Leeds ;  then  1  declared  it  in  1830,  when  first  I 
presented  myself  before  you  ;  and  when,  a  few  months  later, 
Lord  Melbourne  invited  me  to  become  a  member  of  his  Go- 
vernment, I  distinctly  stated  to  him  that,  in  office  or  out  of 
office,  I  must  vote  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
(Loud  cheers.)  In  the  year  1841,  a  very  peculiar  crisis 
had  arrived.  There  seemed  to  be  reason  to  hope  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  obtain  a  compromise,  which  would  not  indeed 
remove  the  evil,  but  which  would  very  greatly  mitigate  it; 
and  there  were  some  circumstances  in  the  financial  state  of 
the  country  which  led  us  to  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to 
obtain  that  support  for  the  proposition  of  a  moderate  fixed 
duty,  which  could  not  possibly  be  obtained  if  we  had  pro- 
posed to  have  an  entirely  Free  Trade.  On  that  occasion 
her  Majesty  appealed  to  the  people.  I  presented  myself  be- 
fore you  ;  and  I  disguised  nothing.  I  said,  "  I  am  for  Free 
Trade  in  corn ;  but  I  think  that  in  existing  circumstances 
to  make  a  compromise  would  be  desirable.  I  am  a  party  to 
that  compromise;  and  it  is  for  you  to-day  to  determine 
whether  you  will  approve  of  my  conduct  or  not."  (Applause.) 
You  approved  of  it,  and  sent  me  back  to  Parliament  as  a 
party  to  that  compromise.  I  thought,  then,  that  my  duty 
was  this — not  to  vote  against  the  principles  of  Free  Trade, 
but  until  Parliament  should  decide  whether  they  would  ac- 
cept that  compromise  or  not,  I  must  act  with  my  former 
colleagues,  and  support  and  propose  that  compromise  in  Par- 
liament. I  did  so.  During  the  first  year  I  declined  to  vote 
for  the  extreme  proposal  of  Free  Trade,  although  I  declared 
myself  in  favour  of  it.  I  refused,  at  the  same  time,  to  vote 
against  it.  But  as  soon  as  Parliament  rejected  the  compro- 
mise— as  soon  as  it  decided  in  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
sliding-scale — I  conceived  that  all  my  former  engagements 
were  at  an  end,  and  from  that  time  I  regularly  voted  in  favour 
of  every  proposition  for  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade  in  corn. 
There  has  been,  I  am  well  aware,  since  that  time,  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  not  as  to  the  end,  but  rather  as  to  the 
means,  between  me  and  my  constituents  ;  but  the  difference 
between  us  was  not,  at  last,  as  to  the  question  whether 
I  would  or  would  not  support  the  Free  Trade  in 
corn,  but  whether  I  would  or  would  not  act  cordially  against 
the  present  system,  in  concurrence  with  many  eminent  and 
patriotic  men,  who  were  still  attempting  to  effect  the  compro- 
mise of  1841.  Valuing  most  highly  other  support,  but  feel- 
ing the  immense  strength  of  the  party  of  monopoly,  my  wish 
was — not  conceding  my  own  opinion,  not  even  withholding 
my  own  vote  when  the  question  of  a  free  trade  in  corn  was 
considered — nevertheless,  to  act  in  the  most  cordial  feelings 
of  friendship,  and  in  the  strictest  union  with  such  men  as 
Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Howick,  and  Lord  Morpeth,  who 
still,  from  whatever  cause,  felt  themselves  bound  to  adhere 
to  something  like  the  compromise  of  1841.  That  was  the 
only  difference  between  us.  I  will  not  argue  the  question 
now.  It  has  been  set  at  rest  in  the  best  possible  way.  It  is 
not  necessary  now  to  inquire  how  I  should  act  towards  the 
party  who  are  in  favour  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty.  That  party 
has  disappeared.  (Great  cheering.)  Time,  and  reflection, 
and  discussion,  and  recent  experience,  have  produced  the  ef- 
fect which,  it  was  natural  to  think,  it  would  produce  in  capa- 
cious reasoners  and  patriotic  minds.  No  intermediate  shades 
are  now  left.  The  light  is  divided  from  the  darkness.  There 
stand  two  parties,  ranged  right  against  each  other.  There  is 
the  standard  of  monopoly,  and  here  is  the  standard  of  Free 
Trade  ;  and,  as  your  representative,  I  pledge  myself  to  be 
faithful  to  the  standard  of  Free  Trade.  (Immense  cheering.) 
I  have  been  relieved,  in  some  degree,  of  a  difficulty  which,  I 
believe,  I  should  havefelt  in  addressingyou,  by  the  resolution 
which  has  been  put  into  my  hands.  1  should  have  felt  that  I 
was  unnecessarily  intruding  on  your  attention  if  I  were  to  di- 
late on  the  whole  of  this  vast  subject,  and  yet  I  believe  I  should 
have  felt  a  difficulty  in  selecting  any  one  part  of  it.  But  the 
gentlemen  who  have  taken  charge  of  the  proceedings  have 
requested  me  to  move  a  resolution,  which  dwells  particularly 
npon  one  most  important  part  of  the  case,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  I  will  particularly  invite  your  attention.  The  re- 
solution which  I  have  to  move  states  emphatically  that  the 
existing  Corn  Laws  press  with  especial  severity  on  the 
humbler  classes.  I  believe,  that  to  clear  up  this  point — to 
make  this  point  fully  understood— is  one  of  the  greatest 
services  which  at  the  present  time  can  possibly  be  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade.  There  was  a  time— a  time 
which  some  of  us  can  well  remember — when  men  were  not 
ashamed  to  defend  the  Corn  Laws  purely  as  an  aristocratical 
system  of  legislation — when  men  were  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  price  of  bread,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  rents  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  On  these 
topics,  whatever  the  feeling  may  be,  the  expression  is  no  lon- 
ger heard.  No  person  for  some  time  past  has  ever  ventured 
in  Parliament,  or,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  any  public  assemblage 
in  this  country,  to  allege  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to 
compel  ten  thousand  men  to  buy  food  dear  when  it  can  be  had 
cheap,  in  order  that  one  man  may  build  palaces  and  buy  pic- 
ture galleries.  (Cheers.)  This  ground  has  been  dropped,  but 
another  has  been  taken  up,  less  atrocious  and  more  philan- 
thropic in  seeming,  though  not  a  whit  less  absurd.  What 
we  are  now  constantly  told  in  every  discussion  about  the 
Corn  Laws,  is,  that  it  is  a  capitalist  question— that  the 
capitalist  wants  to  take  a  part  of  the  income  of  the 
landlord,  and  to  make  it  his  own— that  the  capitalist 
wants  to  thrive  by  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  food— and 
that  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  food  would  be  a  reduction 
Jn  the  wages  of  the  people— that  the  lower  you  bring  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  lower  you  bring  the 
condition  of  the  working  man,  and  that  the  whole  cla- 
mour about  Free  Trade  was  a  clamour  raised  by  the  mill- 
owners  and  the  money-changers.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
real  strength  of  the  arguments  of  the  present  party  who 
support  the  Corn  Laws ;  and  you  know  with  what  effect  it 
has  been  produced.  This  has  not  been  heard  merely  from 
the  landed  aristocracy.  We  have  not  heard  it  only  from  the 
lips  of  those  who  are  interested  in  keeping  up  rents.  We 
hate  heard  it  also  from  demagogues— from  a  mischievous 
class  of  men— who  wish  to  keep  up  the  Corn  Laws  merely 
l. sat  the  Corn  Laws  may  make  the  people  miserable,  and  that 


their  miseries  may  make  the  people  riotous  and  disorderly. 
(Heai-,  hear.)  You  know  well  how  constantly  and  re- 
peatedly they  have  declared  that  this  movement  was  a 
mere  attempt  of  the  mill-owners  to  grind  the  faces  of  the 
poor.  I  am  not,  I  believe,  incorrect  in  stating  that,  in  this 
great  and  enlightened  city,  a  meeting  called  against  the 
Com  Laws,  was  put  down  and  dispersed  by  an  argument  of 
that  description.  Now,  for  my  part,  whenever  1  hear  one 
and  the  same  cry  set  up  by  bigots  who  are  opposed  to  all 
reform,  and  by  demagogues  who  are  bent  on  universal  de- 
struction, I  am  quite  sure  that  some  mischief  is  brewing. 
And  this  I  believe  to  be,  of  all  the  cries  that  were  ever  set 
up,  the  most  demonstrably  unreasonable  and  absurd.  In 
the  first  place,  it  should  seem  strange  that  the  Conservative 
party — that  persons  who  talk  so  much  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors  —  should  countenance  an  opinion  as  new, 
strange,  and  paradoxical  as  ever  appeared  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  down  to  the  Corn  Law  contest  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that  it  was  misery  to  the  labouring  man  to 
have  cheap  food.  The  doctrine,  if  true,  is  not  at  all  events 
a  self-evident  one.  It  was  no  part  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors — it  is  not  one  of  those  opinions  which  we  find 
to  have  at  once  commanded  the  assent  of  all  ages,  of  all 
peoples,  and  of  all  tongues.  On  the  contrary,  so  for  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  nations  and  of  literature 
goes,  if  you  begin  with  the  most  ancient  works  —  I 
mean  the  Hebrew  Scriptures — and  come  down  to  the  Corn 
Laws  of  1813, 1  should  be  much  surprised  if  you  were  to  find 
any  evidence  for  this — that  much  of  the  happiness  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  depends  on  the  dearness  of  their 
food.  One  would  think  that  some  cogent  argument  would 
be  brought  forward  to  satisfy  us  of  it.  And  what  is  the  ar- 
gument they  bring  forward  ?  If  there  is  any  other  argument 
than  what  I  am  going  to  state,  I  heartily  wish  any  gentleman 
acquainted  with  that  argument  would  rise  up  and  state  it.  I 
know  only  one,  and  it  is  simply  this — that  there  are  some 
countries  in  the  world  where  food  is  cheaper  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  where  the  people  are  more  miserable  than  in  Eng- 
land. Poland  is  a  case  to  which  they  particularly  refer. 
Whenever  the  question  is  asked,  why  should  not  we  have 
corn  as  cheap  as  the  people  of  Dantzic  ?  The  answer  is,  Do 
you  want  the  English  peasant  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  the  Polish  peasant  ?  For  they  seem  to  think,  that  as  food 
is  cheap,  and  the  people  miserable,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vis- 
tula, therefore,  the  cheapness  of  bread  would  make  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  this  country  as  bad  as  that  of  the  pea- 
sant on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  I  have  not  the  least  in- 
tention of  misrepresenting  their  argument;  but  if  they  have 
any  other  argument  than  this,  I  most  solemnly  decline 
that  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  and  that  I  never  heard  it. 
Why,  tliis  mode  of  reasoning  on  a  political  question  is  the 
strangest  that  was  ever  heard  of;  and  see  how  easily  it  may 
be  otherwise  applied.  The  food  in  New  York  is  cheaper  than 
in  England,  while  the  wages  of  the  labourers  are  higher; 
therefore,  it  follows  demonstrably,  according  to  this  mode  of 
reasoning,  that  the  lower  the  price  of  food,  the  higher  the 
wages  will  be.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  idle  to  look  at  the  cose,  and 
to  compare  nations  in  this  sort  of  way.  It  is  not  one  single 
cause  that  makes  either  the  prosperity  or  misery  of  nations. 
(Hear,  hear.)  None  of  us  are  idiots  enough  to  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  difference  of  religion,  difference  of  Government, 
security  of  property,  internal  peace,  or  security  against  foreign 
invasion,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  prosperity  of 
nations ;  and  that  everything  is  to  be  resolved  simply  into  the 
question  of  cheap  bread.  But  these  gentlemen  take  the  most 
miserable  country  in  the  world;  they  take  the  case  of  unfor- 
tunate Poland — a  country  which  had  for  ages,  till  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country  was  lost,  the  vilest  of  all  Governments, 
mere  anarchy  above,  mere  weakness  in  the  sovereign,  and 
below  a  vast  population  in  a  state  of  absolute  personal  sla- 
very. (Hear,  hear.)  Trade  they  had  none,  their  capital 
was  gone,  and  the  whole  of  their  commerce  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  Jew  pedlars  ;  and  then  we  come  down  to  the  time 
when  the  foreign  invader  pounced  upon  them,  and  when 
then  country  was  partitioned,  then  re-partitioned;  it  was 
conquered  aud  re-conquered;  and  it  was  utterly  enslaved; 
and  it  is  existing  at  the  present  moment  under  a  Govern- 
ment of  which  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  speak,  because  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  anything  which  it  would  be  unbecoming  an 
English  public  man  to  say  regarding  the  proceedings  of  a 
foreign  state.  But  they  take  this  country — the  most  miser- 
able and  oppressed— they  take  a  country  in  a  condition  of 
political  slavery ;  and  then  they  take  another  country,  which 
for  centuries,  undoubtedly  was  the  best  governed  of  any 
country  of  Europe — a  country  where  personal  slavery  has 
been  unknown  for  ages — a  country  which  has  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  pure  religion,  a  high  state  of  morality,  and  an  en- 
ormous capital — a  country  which  is  secured  by  sea  against 
foreign  invasion — a  country  which  knows  not  what  it  is  to 
see  an  enemy,  for  I  believe  the  oldest  man  alive  has 
never  seen  a  foreign  flag  in  this  country,  except  as  a 
trophy — (loud  cheers) — and  under  these  circumstances 
they  parallel  the  two,  and  say  that  the  inhabitant  of  Great 
Britain  is  better  off  than  the  serf  of  Poland  ;  and  what  can 
this  be  owing  to,  but  that  the  self  of  Poland  has  cheap 
bread  ?  (Laughter  and  applauso.)  Was  there  such  a  way 
of  reasoning  ever  heard  in  the  world?  Is  there  a  single 
blessing  which,  in  this  way,  I  could  not  prove  to  be  the 
greatest  curse,  or  a  single  curse  which  I  could  not  prove  to 
be  a  blessing?  (Hear,  hear.)  Take  lameness,  for  exam- 
ple. I  could  show  you  that  lameness  is  a  benefit ;  for  is  not 
many  a  lame  man  better  off  in  the  world  than  men  with  two 
legs?  (Laughter.)  In  the  same  way  I  could  prove  blind- 
ness to  be  a  benefit;  for  certainly  we  have  all  known  many 
blind  men  whose  condition  on  the  whole  was  more  enviable 
than  the  man  who  had  two  eyes.  (Renewed  laughter.)  Ab- 
surd as  this  may  appear,  these  men  reason  in  this  way.  But 
the  question  is,  would  not  the  blind  man  be  better  off  if  he 
had  two  eyes  ?  and  whether  the  lame  man  would  not  be  bet- 
ter off  with  his  two  legs  ?  and  whether  the  Englishman 
would  not  be  better  oft' if  bread  were  as  cheap  in  England 
as  it  is  in  Poland  ?  (Applause.)  I  am  glad  to  allow  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  arc  infinitely  better  oft' 
than  the  Poles  ;  but  1  say  they  would  be  still  better  off  if  the 
bread  were  as  cheap  here  as  it  is  in  Warsaw ;  aud  I  say, 
that  if  the  Poles  had  the  same  price  to  pay  for  their  food  as 
we  sometimes  have  to  pay,  they  would  be  a  great  deal  more 
miserable  ;  or  rather,  they  would  not  be  miserable  long,  for 
they  would  starve  in  millions,  and  perish.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  real  way  of  deciding  such  a  question  is,  by  comparing 
the  same  community  under  a  system  of  cheap  bread  and  a 
system  of  dear  bread  ;  and  this  we  have  ample  opportunity 
of  doing.  We  have  only  to  look  over  our  history  for  the  last 
ten  years  ;  and  if  that  history  do  not  teach  us,  we  arc  past 
idl  teaching.  Take  the  year  1830,  Food  was  cheap  then, 
and  the  capitalist  prospered  greatly  ;  but  was  the  lubouriug 
man  in  any  degree  more  miserable  than  he  is  now  ? 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  he  was  better  employed,  and  Uint 


wages  were  higher?  Well,  then,  wc  tome  to  that  change 
when,  like  Pharaoh's  dream,  the  thin  ears  devoured  the  full 
cars;  when  the  lean  kine  devoured  the  fat  kin";  when  the 
years  of  famine  devoured  the  years  of  plenty — ;ve  come  to  the 
time  when  food  was  dear.  The  condition  of  tie  capitalist 
in  1811  was  bad.  He  suffered  ;  but  v\ill  any  person'  tell  mc 
he  was  the  only  sufferer,  or  the  chief  sufferer  ?  Do  v,'"-  re- 
member what  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  yi& 
in  1811?  Was  not  their  condition  saoh  that  philanthropic; 
men  were  unwilling  to  enter  a  manufacturing  town  for  fear 
of  seeing  the  squalid  nakedness  of  the  masses?  Was  not 
their  condition  such  that  politicians  who  never  in  their  liven 
were  alarmists,  trembled  for  the  very  foundations  of  civil 
society  ?  The  pressure  came  on  heavier ;  the  mills  were  at 
first  put  on  short  time ;  the  mills  then  ceased  to  work  at  all ; 
and  the  people  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  they 
went  to  pledge  the  little  property  they  had.  First  they 
pledged  their  little  luxuries  ;  then  their  comforts ;  then  then- 
necessaries  :  then  their  hovels  were  stripped,  until  they  were 
as  bare  of  furniture  as  the  hut  of  the  Dog-Rib  Indian  ;  while 
every  shop  with  its  three  golden  balls  was  literally  crammed, 
from  the  cellar  to  the  garret  with  the  clothing  and  Bibles  of 
the  poor.  Don't  we  remember  what  a  formidable  symptom 
of  another  kind  was  produced  ?  I  recollect  the  strong  effect 
which  was  produced  in  London  that  day,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  huge  pieces  of  cannon  were  seen  rolling  northward, 
not  to  encounter  a  foreign  enemy,  but  to  our  manufacturing; 
towns.  Well,  you  have  had  cheap  bread  since  that  time.  The 
capitalist  has  profited  by  it,  I  know,  as  certainly  he  ought  to 
do;  but  has  the  condition  of  the  labouring  hem  getting 
worse  ?  Have  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  been  getting  better 
and  better?  Have  we  not  seen  their  goods  poming  back 
from  the  pawnbrokers — have  we  not  seen  in  their  houses,  in 
their  clothes — have  we  not  seen  in  their  very  looki!  in  the 
street,  a  difference  between  a  time  of  cheap  food  and  a  time 
of  dear  food?  Take  their  innocent  pleasures,  or  not  merc'y 
innocent,  but  salutary — take  their  pleasures  of  intellect. 
There  is  your  own  intelligent  and  useful  citizen,  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers.  Ask  him  what  sale  his  works  had  in  the  year 
1841,  as  compared  with  the  year  1840.  I  believe  that  there 
is  no  exaggeration  when  I  say,  that  on  a  careful  calculation, 
which  I  know  to  have  been  made,  it  appeared  that,  within 
20  miles  of  Manchester,  in  one  particular  week  in  I84'5,  the 
sum  issued  in  wages  was  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  greater/ 
than  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1841.  (Great  applapse.) 
There  has  been  undoubtedly  a  great  improvement,  and  all 
must  have  seen  it  with  heartfelt  satisfaction.  No  party  has 
gained  by  this  so  much  as  her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment—and no  party  deserves  so  little  to  gain  by  it.  They 
have  gained  by  this,  as  a  Government  will  idways  gain  when 
the  people  are  prosperous.  But  I  am  convinced  it  was  an 
improvement  they  did  not  bring  about — it  was  an  improve- 
ment which  their  policy  directly  tended  to  prevent.  This 
prosperity  was  the  effect  of  the  cheapness  of  an  article  which 
our  rulers  have  attempted  to  make  dear.  Under  the  pretence 
of  making  this  country  independent  of  foreign  supply,  they 
have  given  us  a  system  which,  instead  of  making  us  inde- 
pendent, mokes  us  dependent  in  the  worst  possible  form. 
As  the  Lord  Provost  has  justly  said,  there  is  a  natural 
dependence  between  nations  which  we  ought  not  to  for- 
get. Providence  has  given  different  productions  to  dif- 
ferent nations,  for  the  due  interchange  of  commodities', 
and  in  that  manner  to  establish  a  beneficial  commerce^ 
But  not  only  are  different  productions  given  to  different 
climates ;  even  in  the  same  climate  there  ore  stages  of 
civilisation  which  are  favourable  to  particular  states  of 
production.  There  is  a  state  of  society  which  is  best 
fitted  for  raising  raw  material,  and  in  which  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  men  to  ton  their  attention  from  the  cultivation  of 
corn  fields  to  the  manufacture  of  stockings;  and  there  is 
another  state  in  which  industry  and  capital  take  other  forms, 
aud  in  which  they  are  in  a  condition  to  supply  vast  extents 
of  country  with  manufactured  products.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
intercourse  between  these  countries  is  the  most  natural 
and  healthful  mode  of  dependence  which  can  be  conceived. 
There  is  no  injury  in  that  dependence — there  is  no  degra- 
dation in  it.  There  is  thus  a  mutual  dependence,  and  it  is1 
exactly  as  important  to  one  side  as  the  other.  Even  if  there 
were  any  injury  in  it,  we  could  not  escape  it.  We  must  be 
dependent  on  other  countries  for  our  supply  of  food.  That 
question  was  decided  when  England  ceased  to  be  an  export- 
ing country,  and  the  question  that  remains  is,  How  are  we 
to  be  dependent  ?  The  question  was  answered  by  the  Lord 
Provost.  Go  to  Lancashire,  and  see  those  immense  suc- 
cessions of  cities,  many  of  them  so  great  as  to  be  equal  in 
size  to  the  capitals  of  some  European  kingdoms — go  in  and 
see  the  warehouses,  with  their  stocks  of  goods,  and  look  at 
that  machinery,  so  wonderfully  exact  and  exqiu'site.  Look 
at  those  great  nurseries  of  human  beings  all  employed  in 
producing  articles  adapted  for  giving  comfort  to  the  people 
on  the  banks  of  the  Colombia  river — to  the  population  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  that  of  Java  and  Chili.  And 
then,  amidst  all  this  condensation  of  population,  and  ferment 
of  industry,  you  will  inquire,  how  are  all  these  people  to  be 
fed  ?  But  go  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  there  you  will  see  a 
change  of  scene.  There  you  will  see  a  new  species  of  industry 
equally  extensive  and  equally  flourishing.  There  you  will  see 
the  desert  everywhere  receding  before  the  advancing  tide  of 
civilisation :  there  you  will  see  the  pioneers  of  civilisation 
raising  their  log-huts,  and  speedily  surrounded  by  corn 
fields  that  ore  capable  of  supporting  whole  provinces ; 
while  in  every  field  the  black  trunks  of  the  forest  are 
standing.  And  you  cannot  but  think  of  the  concourse  of 
population  at  home,  when  you  see  such  forests,  which  must 
soon  be  covered  with  corn  sufficient  to  support  our  own 
multitudes,  Is  not  this,  then,  a  natural  and  healthful  de  - 
pendence  ?  Shall  we  not  expect  men  will  avail  themselves 
of  this  beneficent  arrangement  ? — And  cau  it  be  doubted 
that,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  it  would  he  highly  desirable  to 
see  the  manufacturing  labourer  of  our  own  country  break- 
ing his  fast  on  a  good  loaf  of  Ohio  bread,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  inhabitant  of  the  log-hou6es  of  America 
would  exchange  a  portion  of  his  produce  for  a  coat  of  Leeds 
woollen  for  his  winter  wear,  and  a  light  Manchester  cotton 
dress  for  his  summer  wear — or  a  Sheffield  knife,  or  a  Bir- 
mingham spoon.  In  this  state  of  matters,  in  steps  an  ab- 
surd legislation  and  says  that,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
system  of  healthful  dependence,  we  wiil  compel  the  people 
on  tills  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  submit  to  a  stinted  supply  of 
food,  while  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  compel  the  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — whom  nature  has  intended 
to  be  your  purveyors  and  customers — to  be  your  rivals,  and 
force  them  to  turn  manufacturers  ;  and  then,  when  they  im- 
pose a  tariff  of  their  own,  in  order  to  keep  themselves  manu- 
facturers, our  legislators  stand  up  in  Parliament,  and  write 
dispatches  from  the  Foreign  Office,  marvelling  at  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  (Laughter  aud  cheers.) 
These,  however,  1  believe,  are  the  merits  of  her  Majesty's 
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present  ministers,  as  respects  the  prosperity  which  the  coun- 
try has  lalvly  enjoyed.    Good  harvests  have  prevented  had 
Corn  Laws  from  proving  very  had.    The  Government  has 
teen  saved  in  spite  of  these  laws.  (Cheers.)    It  has  had  a 
run  of  good  luck;  and  those  who  have  not  observed  them 
closely,  have  confounded  that  good  luck  with  good  laws. 
But  good  luck  will  not  last  for  ever.  (Cheers.)  Providence 
Will  not  send  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  just  at  the  time  and 
exactly  in  the  quantity  which  will  be  necessary  to  save  the 
reputation  of  short-sighted  statesmen.    I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve we  are  on  the  verge  of  very  unprosperous  times. 
I  wish,  however,  to  say  nothing  that  can  prejudice  the 
minds  of  the  public,  or  excite  undue  alarm.   I  observe 
that  the  defenders  of  the  present  Administration,  such 
as  they  are,  say  there  is  no  chance  of  any  great  rise  in 
the  price  of  grain,  or  in  any  other  kinds  of  provisions ; 
but  that  the  Whigs  and  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  have 
been  guilty  of  the  vilest  conduct  in  attempting  to  raise  a 
panic.    I,  therefore,  that  I  may  secure  myself  against  such 
imputations,  shall  use  no    language  but  what  the  Mi- 
nisters themselves  use.    (Cheers.)      I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  Secretary  to  the  Irish 
Government,  desiring  information  in  reference  to  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  in  that  country.    The  view  he  gives  of  the 
prospects  of  the  coming  yeiu-  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  worthy  of  attention.    He  says — "  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  in  seeking  to  learn  the  opinion  of  judges 
and  well-informed  persons  in  every  part  of  Ireland  regard- 
ing the  possibility  of  the  supply  being  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  people  during  the  ensuing  winter  and 
spring,  provided  care  he  taken  in  preserving  the  stock,  and 
economy  used  in  its  consumption."    Now,  observe  in  this 
letter  it  is  not  even  suggested  that  there  is  a  stock  which, 
with  care  and  economy,  will  last  even  throughout  the  win- 
ter and  spring.     Now,  I  ask  you,  when  any  Government 
can  say  this  at  a  time  when  the  duty  on  corn  is  Us.  (when 
that  letter  was  written  it  was  17s.)  is  it  necessary  to  say 
more  about  the  merits  of  the  present  system  ?    When  that 
system  was  first  brought  before  us,  it  was  alleged  to  have 
that  wonderful  sliding  faculty  which  would  keep  us  from 
any  risk  of  scarcity  ;  but  you  see,  just  when  it  is  required 
to  fall  it  stands  stiff.    You  have  the  Irish  population  crying 
famine,  while  the  index  of  your  Corn  Law  is  pointed  to 
plenty.   It  is  possible  that  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  may  be 
able  to  give  some  explanation  of  this  in  the  House  of  Com 
mons,  but  what  that  may  be  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive.   He  proceeds  to  recommend  certain  measures  for  se- 
curing the  crop,  and  thus  they  quietly  leave  the  ports  closed. 
But  this  brings  me  round  again  to  my  main  argument.  You 
see  we  are  now  again  approaching  a  dear  time — a  time  when 
food  will  be  dear-.   Already,  1  believe,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  price  which  the  labouring  man  pays  for  flour 
and  oatmeal  is  half  as  much  again  as  it  was  a  few 
months  ago.     (Great  cheering.)     Now,  here  we  can 
bring   to  the  test  the  doctrines  of  those  who  say  this 
is    a    capitalist's    question,    and   one   in    winch  the 
labourer  has  no  interest.    The  price  of  food  has  risen ;  are 
the  wages  of  the  labouring  man  rising  ?    No,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  falling.    In  numerous  districts  the  symptoms 
of  coming  distress  have  already  begun  to  be  observed.  The 
manufacturers  are  working  short  time.  Warned  by  the  signs 
of  the  past  year,  they  know  well  what  is  coming,  and  are 
looking  forward  with  gloomy  forebodings  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  comforts  which  the  working  people  have  enjoyed, 
and  the  return  of  the  distress  of  1841.  If  this,  then,  does  not 
make  us  wise,  we  are  beyond  till  teaching.    Twice  in  ten 
years  we  have  seen  the  price  of  com  getting  up,  and  twice 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  has  become  so  much 
the  worse ;  twice  in  that  period  have  we  seen  the  price  of 
food  going  down,  and  twice  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
people  rising.    (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  If  this1  calamity 
awaits  us,  however,  there  is  at  .least  one  circumstance  which 
affords  some  consolation.   I  am  assured,  that  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  the  working-classes  have  come  to  under- 
stand this  question ;  and  there  is  now  no  danger  that  any 
person  can  persuade  them  that  those  who  wish  for  cheap 
food  wish  to  injure  them ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those 
who  wish  for  dear  bread  wish  to  raise  their  wages.   We  may 
now  expect  then-  co-operation  to  place  the  matter  upon  a 
proper  footing.    In  some  quarters  we  have  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  our  union  with  those  who  are  best  fitted  to 
lead  us,  as  also  on  om-  union  with  a  great  population,  whose 
support  behind  us  will  he  of  immense  value.  (Loud  cheers.) 
A  few  years  ago,  when  we  had  to  discuss  this  question,  the 
friends  of  Free  Trade  were  divided  amongst  themselves,  un- 
til a  statesman  of  great  reputation  adopted  the  idea  of  com- 
promising the  matter  by  a  fixed  duty;  and  behind  we  were 
assailed  by  others  who  were  disqualified  by  the  efforts  of  de- 
signing men  from  forming  a  judgment  upon  the  question. 
Now,  1  behove,  there  is  a  complete  and  harmonious  union  ; 
and  with  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  in  our  front,  we  shall 
have  the  best  support  of  the  labouring  classes  in  our  real-. 
So  led,  and  so  followed,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  victory, 
if  not  in  this,  at  all  events  in  the  next,  Parliament.  But 
how  long  soever  it  may  be  delayed,  whether  near  or  remote, 
I  assure  you,  that  while  I  enjoy  your  confidence,  it  shall  be 
my  oonstant  endeavour,  as  respects  this  question,  to  prove 
myself  your  true  representative.    Mr.  Macaulay  concluded 
by  proposing  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Corn  Laws 
pressed  with  especial  severity  on  the  poorer  classes.  (The 
honourable  member  sat  down  amidst  loud  and  protracted 
cheering. ) 

Mr.  James  M'Laren,  Master  of  the  Merchant  Company, 
in  seconding  the  motion,  remarked  that  he  would  not  detain 
the  meeting,  or  in  any  way  impair  the  effect  of  the  very  elo- 
quent speech  of  the  gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  them. 
The  impolicy  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  been  clearly  shown,  and 
on  this  point  he  would  simply  advert  to  a  circumstance  which 
was  stated  in  regard  to  the  imports  of  the  port  of  Antwerp. 
It  appears  that  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, 212  vessels  had  entered  that  port  with  corn,  grain,  pota- 
toes, and  other  articles  of  food  ;  and  by  a  Careful  analysis  of 
the  returns,  a  large  amount  of  these  provisions  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  bonded  warehouses  of  England.  Could  the 
impolicy  of  these  laws  be  more  strikingly  exhibited  ?  The 
reason  why  our  merchants  had  availed  themselves  of  that 
market  was  simply  this,  that  owing  to  our  laws  they  could 
not  realise  in  this  market  ho  advantageously  as  at  Antwerp. 
We  were  told  by  the  Ministerial  organs,  that  if  scarcity  did 
prevail,  the  ports  coild  be  opened  in  spring;  then,  indeed, 
this  grain  might  possibly  be  brought  hack;  but  it  would 
come  hack  to  meet  the  enhanced  cost  perhaps  of  some  20s. 
a  quarter.  The  motion  alluded  to  the  severity  of  these 
laws  on  the  humbler  classes,  and  how  they  tended  to  aggra- 
vate poverty,  crime,  and  immorality.  He  stated  that,  in 
proof  of  this,  he  would  submit  to  the  meeting  some  statistics 
showing  the  prevalence  of  emigration  and  commitments  for 
crime  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  would  be  seen  that  these 


increased  with  the  dearness  of  grain.    Mr.  M'Laren  then 


read  a  statement  in  proof  of  this  : — 

Price  of     •      (Emigration  Commit- 

Year.         Wheat.               Returns,  ments. 

1838  ..    64s.  4d.       ..       33,222  ..  23,094 

1839  ..    70s.  (id.       ..       02,207  ..  24,  U3 

1840  ..    60s.  4d.       ..       90,473  ..  27,187 

1841  ..    64s.  Od.       ..      1 18,092  ..  27,760 

1842  ..    57s.  od.       ..     128,344  ..  31,309 

1843  ..    00s.  Id.       ..       07,212  ..  29,091 

1844  ..    01s.  Od   ..  20,042 


The  meeting  might  not  be  able  to  carry  these  numbers  in 
mind,  he  would  therefore  contrast  two  different  periods.  In 
1834,  the  number  of  commitments  was  22,400;  wheat  was 
then  at  46s.  per  quarter.  In  1830,  the  price  fell  to  39s.  per 
quarter,  and  the  number  of  commitments  fell  to  20,700. 
Again,  contrast  this  year  of  1830,  when  wheat  was  only  39s. 
per  quarter,  with  1841,  when  wheat  rose  to  64s.  Od.  What 
was  the  number  of  commitments  this  year?  why,  just  27,760. 
In  regard  to  statistics  illustrative  of  the  mortality  attendant 
on  high  prices,  he  would  state  the  mortality  in  nine  districts 
in  the  county  of  Lancashire,  in  the  years  1840,  when  wheat 
was  60s.  4d.,  and  1843,  when  wheat  was  00s.  Id.  In  1840, 
the  mortality  was  20,196;  while  in  1843,  notwithstanding 
the  increasing  population  of  the  country,  but  when  the  price 
was  lower,  the  mortality  was  only  23,334,  making  a  differ- 
ence of  2862.  Mr.  M'Laren  remarked  that  he  was  much 
gratified  at  hearing  the  statement  of  that  venerable  reformer, 
Lord  Dunfermline,  and  which  was  echoed  by  the  honourable 
gentleman,  Mr.  Gibson  Craig,  that  this  was  not  the  cause  of  a 
party — it  is  the  cause  of  the  country — it  is  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity— it  is,  he  would  speak  it  with  reverence,  in  some  re- 
spects the  cause  of  God.  When  he  found  the  all-merciful 
Creator,  after  he  had  made  man,  addressing  him  thus  :  "  Be- 
hold I  have  given  you  every  herb,  hearing  seed,  which  is 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth — to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat " — 
when  he  found  such  a  grant,  and  that  B  class  of  men,  either 
in  their  blind  folly,  presuming  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  Most  High — or  in  their  dining  rebellion  fronting 
themselves  in  opposition  to  God,  and  contravening  the  laws 
of  liis  gracious  Providence,  it  was  an  act  of  justice  to  our 
fellow-countrymen — it  was  an  act  of  benevolence  to  these  in- 
fatuated men,  to  interpose  and  stop  the  continuance  of  a  con- 
test which  can  only  terminate  in  their  ruin  and  destruction. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Ruthebfurd,  M.P.,  said  it  was  not  without  great 
hesitation  that  he  ventured,  on  that  occasion,  to  present  him- 
self to  then  attention;  but  he  felt,  at  this  same  time,  that  he 
would  not  be  justified  in  refusing  to  come  forward  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  and  to  lend  whatever  assistance  might  be 
thought  useful.  He  thought  that  no  man  of  ordinary  edu- 
cation and  intelligence,  hut  unquestionably  no  man  who  had 
been  favoured  by  his  countrymen  by  being  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation of  public  trust  and  confidence,  could  say  that  he  wits 
not  prepared  to  state  what  his  sentiments  were  on  such  at 
question  as  this,  at  such  an  emergency  as  the  present. 
(Cheers,  and  cries  of  hear,  hear.)  If  Government  did 
not  put  an  end  to  tliis  state  of  uncertainty — If  Ministers  did 
not  speedily  do  their  duty — as  his  friend  Lord  John  Russell 
had  said,  it  became  them  the  Queen's  subjects  to  do  what 
they  could  to  avert  the  approaching  calamity.  (Cheers.) 
They  would  carry  their  wishes  and  complaints  as  peaceably 
affected  subjects  to  the  foot  of  the  Queen's  throne,  and  ask 
her  Majesty  to  do  that  which  her  Ministers  delayed  or  re- 
fused to  do.  (Cheers.)  Holding  such  views,  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  moving  that  a  memorial  be  sent  to  her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty.  Mr.  Rutherfurd  concluded,  amidst  much 
cheering,  by  reading  the  memorial. 

The  Lord  Provost  announced  that  the  petition  would 
be  seconded  by  the  gallant  Commodore;  Sir  Charles 
Napier. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  was  received  with  several  rounds 
of  tremendous  applause.  He  said — My  Lord  Provost,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen — because  till  the  present  moment  the  ladies 
have  been  forgotten.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I  have  attend- 
ed many  publis  meetings ;  hut  I  can  safely  say  that  I  never 
in  my  life  attended  one  with  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction, 
than  this  great  meeting  assembled  in  the  capital  of  the  land 
of  my  forefathers.  (Cheers.)  In  this  town  I  was  bred  and 
educated,  and  I  now  come  back,  happily,  at  a  moment  to 
assist  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  to  use  their  best  endea- 
vours to  force  the  Government  to  save  the  people  from  famine 
and  starvation.  (Great  cheering.)  If  we  apprehend  dan- 
gers to  England  and  to  Scotland,  what  may  we  not  ap- 
prehend in  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  three  or  four  millions 
of  people  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  potatoes  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  England  and  Scotland  are  lucki'y  quiet;  but  let  us 
look  at  the  political  position  of  Ireland,  harassed  by  the  fear 
of  approaching  famine.  Independently  of  that,  have  we  not 
other  causes  for  fear  ?  Have  we  not  a  dispute  in  hand  with 
America  ? — do  we  know  how  it  is  to  end  ?  and  if  war  he 
avoided,  what  may  be  the  consequences  ?— and  have  we  no- 
thing to  fear  from  other  quarters  ?  Is  this  a  time,  then,  to 
keep  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom — of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland — in  a  state  of  starvation  ?  The  closing 
of  the  ports  of  the  Continent  has  been  alluded  to  by  my 
friend  the  member  for  Leith;  but  if  this  dispute  comes  to  a 
serious  point,  may  we  not  have  the  American  ports  closed 
against  us  also  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  At  such  a  moment  I  can- 
not understand  how  any  Government,  especially  any  Govern- 
ment composed  of  sensible  men — (laughter) — because  we 
must  allow  there  are  many  men  in  our  present  Government 
who  are  so — (great  laughter  and  cheers) — can  beholding 
then-  Cabinet  Councils — and  I  believe  at  the  present  mo- 
ment they  are  holding  their  ninth  meeting,  to  deliber- 
ate whether  the  people  should  have  dear  or  cheap 
food.  (Loud  and  continued  cheers.)  I  have  at  various  times 
been  called  on  t»  pledge  m  yself  for  total  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws;  but  until  the  present  moment,  though  I  have  con- 
stantly voted  for  Mr.  Villier's  motion  for  repeal  in  preference 
to  a  sliding-scale,  I  have  hitherto  refrained  from  pledging 
myself  unreservedly  to  total  repeal.  But  the  time  has  now 
come  when  all  squabbling  about  fixed  duties  should  entirely 
come  to  an  end.  (Loud  and  continued  cheering.)  Neither 
is  it  sufficient  to  open  the  ports  for  the  present,  moment  only ; 
as  Mr.  Cobden  truly  says,  we  must  put  our  backs  against  the 
door,  and  prevent  its  ever  being  shut  again.  (Great  cheer- 
ing.) My  friend,  the  right  Iron,  member  for  Edinburgh, 
showed  most  clearly  that  dear  food  does  no  good  to  the 
people ;  but  what  does  it  do  for  the  farmer  himself?  The 
landlords  in  England  tell  their  tenantry  that  it  is  a  farmer's 
question.  I  have  always  looked  on  it  as  a  landlord's  ques- 
tion, and  have  always  had  a  suspicion  that  all  along  the  land- 
lords have  had  in  view  more  their  own  interests  than  those 
of  the  fanners  or  of  the  country.  I  have  often  wished  that 
the  landowners  and  fanners  of  England  would  come  down 
to  this  country,  and  go  over  it  as  I  havo  done,  and  see  the 
full  stuck  yards,  much  fuller  than  they  have  in  England ;  let 


them  see  the  draining  tiles  extended  over  such  a  breadth  of 
land,  and  the  system  of  draining  everywhere  producing  its 
effects — let  them  come  down  and  learn  the  art  of  farming, 
and  that  will  be  the  best  protection  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
get.  (Cheers.)  I  should  like  to  know,  too,  what  advantage 
the  merchant  has  by  the  Corn  Laws  ?  It  takes  a  clever  and 
good  merchant  to  make  money  at  any  time ;  but  bow  is  it 
possible  for  mercantile  men  to  prosper  under  the  operation  of 
such  a  system  as  the  sliding-scale,  I  cannot  conceive.  Nei- 
ther can  I  conceive  why  the  merchants  in  all  our  seaport 
towns  have  not  come  forward  against  the  system  in  a  more 
determined  tone  than  they  have  yet  done.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.)  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer.  The  arguments 
of  my  friends  the  members  for  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  were  bo 
conclusive  as  to  have  rendered  it  almost  presumption  in  me 
to  say  a  single  word.  (The  gallant  Admiral  sat  down  amid 
loud  cheers.) 

Sir  George  Macpherbon  Grant  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Lord  Provost  for  calling  and  presiding  over  the  meet- 
ing— which  was  cordially  responded  to. 

The  meeting,  which  had  continued  undiminished  in  num- 
bers and  enthusiasm  to  the  close,  then  broke  up. — Scotsman . 


LIVERPOOL. 
(Abridgtd from  the  Morning  Chronicle.) 
We  this  day  present  our  readers  with  an  abridged  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  great  Free  Trade  meeting,  which 
took  place  on  Friday  evening  last,  in  the  Amphitheatre,  at 
Liverpool. 

Previously  to  the  refusal  of  the  Tory  mayor  of  the  borough 
to  convene  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  in  pursuance 
of  a  requisition  signed  by  nearly  6000  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  influential  amongst  them,  to  consider  the  steps  ne- 
cessary to  be  taken  to  remedy  the  evils  anticipated  from  the 
apprehended  scarcity  of  food  for  the  coming  year,  especially 
in  Ireland,  the  excitement  throughout  Liverpool  was  general 
and  intense ;  and  the  feeling  in  favour  of  an  immediate 
opening  of  the  ports,  and  of  Free  Trade  in  its  most  extensive 
sense,  was  daily  gaining  ground.    If  anything  were  wanted 
to  enhance  that  excitement,  or  to  render  that  feeling  stronger 
and  more  prevalent,  it  was  amply  supplied  by  the  ill-advised 
position  taken  upon  the  subject  by  a  chief  magistrate,  who 
either  wilfully  evaded  his  duty,  or  who  failed  to  appreciate 
the  exact  nature  of  the  obligations  which  were  devolved  upon 
him,  in  regard  to  his  fellow-townsmen,  by  the  honourable 
and  important  office  to  which  he  had  been  called.  The  mayor 
having  refused  to  call  the  meeting  demanded  by  about  6000 
requisitionists,  several  of  the  most  influential  merchants  and 
traders  of  Liverpool,  wi:h  William  Brown,  Esq.,  at  their 
head,  signed  a  requisiion,  calling  together  a  public  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  consider  the  present  position  of  the 
country  with  regard  to  the  great  question  of  national  sub- 
sistence. The  meeting  thus  summoned  under  other  auspices 
than  those  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  borough,  took 
place  on  Friday  evening,  in  the  Amphitheatre.  Seven  o'clock 
was  the  hour  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  proceed- 
ings.  By  six  o'clock,  however,  hundreds  had  already  col- 
lected round  the  doors  through  which  the  public  were  to  ob- 
tain admittance ;  and  by  the  time  these  were  thrown  open, 
the  main  approaches  to  the  Amphitheatre  were  almost  im- 
passable.  At  half-past  six  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the 
vast  house,  which  to  that  hour  contained  but  about  half-a- 
dozen  individuals,  who  were  busy  upon  the  stage  making 
preparations  for  the  meeting,  in  less  than  10  minutes  after- 
wards was  filled  to  an  overflowing  by  an  immense  assem- 
blage of  human  beings,  who  occupied  the  stage,  the  pit,  the 
boxes  (public  and  private),  and  all  the  galleries.  Thousands 
who  had  anticipated,  by  many  minutes,  the  hour  of  meeting, 
had  afterwards  to  go  away,  after  making  many  fruitless  but 
persevering  attempts  to  effect  an  entrance  into  an  already 
over-crowded  house.    The  rush  into  the  Amphitheatre  as 
soon  as  admittance  was  given  was  tremendous,  the  competi- 
tion for  seats  was  eager,  and  every  portion  of  the  house  was 
simultaneously  inundated.   Every  point  from  winch  it  was 
possible  to  hear  what  was  going  on  was  occupied  at  once ; 
hundreds  of  faces  peering  out  from  the  scexiery,  and  many 
persons  clinging  far  above  to  the  intricate  machinery  of  the 
6tage.   Between  4000  and  0000  persons  must  have  been  pre- 
sent before  the  meeting  was  organised.    The  excitement 
which  pervaded  this  vast  mass  of  human  beings  was  evi- 
dently intense,  and  their  impatience  for  the  commencement 
of  proceedings  was  next  to  uncontrollable.    One  after 
another,  as  the  well-known  and  influential  advocates  of  un- 
restricted commerce  took  their  seats  upon  the  stage,  they 
were  greeted  with  loud  and  enthusiastic  cheers ;  but  when 
Mr.  Brown,  accompanied  by  several  of  those  who  hail  signed 
the  requisition,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  meeting  had 
been  convened,  made  their  appearance,  the  audience  rose  to 
a  man,  hats  and  handkerchiefs  were  waved  from  the  galle- 
ries to  the  remotest  recesses  of  the  stage,  and  for  nearly  10 
minutes  the  most  vehement  and  deafeningchecrs  interrupted 
the  organisation  of  the  meeting.  Following  Mr.  Brown  came 
a  large  cohort  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Liverpool,  the 
boxes  being  already  occupied  by  many  of  the  same  class,  and 
by  numbers  of  professional  men,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
meeting  being  composed  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  borough. 
When  silence  was  at  length  restored, 

R.  E.  Harvey,  Esq.,  stepped  forward  to  the  front  of  the 
stage  and  said :  Gentlemen,  you  are  aware  that  this  meeting 
is  called  together  to  take  into  consideration  the  present 
ahvrming  state  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  wheat,  and  the  almost  totid  rottenness  of  the  potato 
crop  (hear,  hear),  and  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  meeting 
the  evils  which  are  but  too  likely  to  arise  from  tliis  disastrous 
state  of  things,  by  an  immediate  opening  of  all  our  ports  for 
the  free  and  unrestricted  admission  of  foreign  grain  (cheers), 
aud  with  this  view  to  adopt  and  transmit  a  memorial,  either 
to  the  Queen  or  to  her  ministers,  to  take  this  step  or  such 
other  steps  as  she  or  they  may  deem  the  most  proper  to  SOT* 
the  country  from  the  calamities  which  menace  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  mayor  having  declined  to  preside  over  your 
meeting,  it  is  necessary  that  wc  should  now,  in  constituting 
it  without  him,  seek  for  a  chairman  amongst  those  who  ore 
present,  and  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  propose  that  our 
valued  and  zealous  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  be  called  to  the  chair. 
(Long  and  loud  cheering.) 

James  Mei.lob,  Esq.,  said  that  it  gave  him  pleasure  to 
second  the  motion  which  had  just  been  made,  to  call  Mr. 
Brown  to  the  chair,  whom  he  hoped  they  would,  at  the  next 
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election,  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  as  the  representative 
Of  South  Lancashire.  (Great  cheering.) 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  amid  renewed 
bursts  of  the  most  vehement  cheering,  Mr.  Brown  took  the 
chair. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  chair  we  noticed  Thomas 
Thornely,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  Bathbone,  Esq.,  Bobert  Ellison 
Harvey,  Esq.  ;  James  Brancker,  Esq.,  Thomas  Bolton, 
Esq.,  George  Maxwell,  Esq.,  Daniel  Waterhouse,  Esq., 
Sir  Arnold  Knight,  Joseph  King,  Esq.,  James  Molyneux, 
Esq.,  James  Mellor,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Macrea,  Esq.,  David 
Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bichard  Sheil,  Esq.,  Lawrence  Heyworth, 
Esq.  John  Holt,  Esq.,  B.  W.  Bonald,  Esq.,  Thomas 
Blackburn,  Esq.,  Samuel  Thornely,  Esq.,  Daniel  Mather, 
Esq.,  John  Mather,  Esq.,  —  Romily,  Esq.,  James  Bvley, 
Esq.,  A.  A.  H.  Wylie,  Esq.,  W.  Blain,  Esq.,  B.  V.  Yates, 
Esq.,  Thomas  Todd,  Esq.,  Bichard  Bushton,  Esq.,  Thomas 
Chalmer,  Esq.,  Charles  Holland,  Esq.,  J.  P.  G.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Thomas  Bains,  Esq.,  Vincent  Higgins,  Esq.,  Wm. 
Clare,  Esq.,  Samuel  Bulley,  Esq,  J.  W.  Molyneux,  Esq., 
John  Coward,  Esq.,  John  D.  Thornely,  Esq.,  C.  J.  Cor- 
bally,  Esq.,  Wm.  Preston,  Esq.,  John  T.  Crook,  Esq., 
Charles  Robertson,  Esq.,  Bichard  Johnson,  Esq.,  John 
Priestley,  Esq.,  Thomas  Bulley,  Esq.,  C.  Bawlins,  Esq., 
C.  Bawlins,  Jun.,  Esq.,  —  Tomlinson,  Esq.,  Wm.  Wokbew, 
Esq.,  James  Stitt,  Esq.,  John  Finch,  Jun.,  Esq.,  T.  B. 
Robinson,  Esq.,  James  Jefferies,  Esq.,  David  M'Clellaud, 
Esq.,  David  Rowlands,  Esq.,  Henry  Dauson,  Esq.,  Thomas 
Urquhart,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Green,  Esq.,  Birkenhead,  Charles 
Robertson,  Esq.,  J.  Irvine,  Esq.,  Bobert  Slather,  Esq.,  Joseph 
Heap,  Esq.,  Victor  Pontz,  Esq.,  James  Lewis,  Esq.,  Christo- 
pher Rawdon,  Esq.,  Joseph  Mondel,  Esq.,  E.  Moss,  Esq., 
Joseph  Dawson,  Esq.,  Henry  Wood,  Esq.,  James  Crosfleld, 
Esq.,  Nathaniel  Reyner,  Esq.,  William  Porter,  Esq.,  Wm. 
Duming,  Esq.,  Thomas  Harvey,  Esq.,  James  Harvey,  Esq., 
George  B.  Lightfoot,  Esq.,  James  H  Smith,  Esq.,  Edward 
Heath,  Esq.,  James  Pen-in,  Esq.,  Timothy  Jevons,  Esq , 
James  Thomas,  Esq.,  merchant,  Norwich;  J.  Hicklin, 
Esq.  (editor  of  the  Chester  Courant  )  ;  George  Coggill, 
Esq.,  of  New  York ;  Mr.  James  B.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Morrish ; 
Thomas  Brown  Young,  Esq.,  shipowner,  Sunderland ;  Tho- 
mas Cooke,  Esq,  from  America;  —  Temple,  Esq.,  Lon- 
don ;  Captain  Hudson;  Captains  Donald  and  Taylor,  Aber- 
deen; Captain  Thomas  Gains,  Sunderland;  Captain  Taylor, 
America ;  Drs.  Cooper,  Manifold,  Jeffreys,  Badley,  Sunder- 
land, Anderson,  &c. 

The  Chairman  rose  amid  renewed  cheering,  and  spoke 
as  follows :  Fellow-townsmen,  you  have  done  me  great 
honour  in  electing  me  to  preside  this  evening  over  your 
deliberations.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  so  doing,  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  exercise  one  of  the 
more  invidious  duties  of  a  chairman,  that  of  calling  any 
member  of  the  meeting,  or  any  speaker  who  may  address  it 
to  order,  as  I  am  certain  that  you  will  all  lend  me  your  sup- 
port in  so  conducting  the  proceedings,  that  every  gentleman 
who  is  disposed  to  address  you  will  be  favoured  with  a  patient 
and  attentive  hearing.  (Loud  cries  of  "hear,  hear.") 
That  you  may  the  better  appreciate  the  exact  position  in 
which  your  chief  magistrate  has  chosen  to  place  lumself  by 
his  extraordinary  conduct,  it  is  proper  that  the  meeting 
should  be  put  in  full  possession  of  the  respectful  requisition 
wliich  was  presented  to  him,  and  the  answer ;  and 
with  a  view  to  this,  I  deem  it  fitting  that  both  these 
documents  should  be  now  read  for  your  consideration. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)  The  mayor  baring  declined  to 
call  us  together,  we  at  once  determined  to  assemble 
independently  of  him,  under  the  protection  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  express  our  sentiments  fully  and  fairly,  and  to  con- 
vey our  desires  at  once  to  her  Majesty's  Government. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  I.  B.  Cook  then  read  the  requisition,  signed  by  5800 
persons,  and  also  the  mayor's  reply  thereto.  The  reading  of 
the  latter  was  accompanied  throughout  with  a  perfect  storm 
of  hisses. 

The  Chairman  then  resumed :  That  the  first  requisition 
to  the  mayor,  as  well  as  the  second  to  you,  gentlemen,  was 
signed,  uuder  no  slight  apprehension  of  alarm,  I  think  we 
have  abundant  proof  to  show.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  first  proof 
which  I  shall  address  to  you,  to  show  that  our  fears  are  well 
grounded,  is  the  correspondence  which  lately  took  place  be- 
tween Lord  Cloncurry  and  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Go- 
vernment were  so  sensible  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  country  from  famine,  and  the  evils  consequent  upon  it, 
that  the  minister  assured  his  lordslnp  that  the  whole  subject 
was  undergoing  the  most  anxious  consideration  from  her 
Majesty's  Government.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  next  witness 
which  I  shall  bring  before  you  is  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
a  paper  which  you  all  know  to  be  the  avowed  organ  of  the 
British  agricultural  interest.  By  it  we  are  informed,  and  the 
statement  is  reiterated  from  week  to  week,  that  many  cargoes 
of  potatoes  have  arrived  in  the  Thames  so  far  advanced  in 
rottenness  and  decay  that  they  had  to  be  thrown  overboard. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  are  also  led  to  believe  by  it  that  the  ac- 
counts from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  potato  crop,  for  the  sus- 
tenance throughout  the  winter  of  those  who  unfortunately 
have  almost  exclusively  to  rely  for  aliment  on  tins  species  of 
food.  (Hear,  hear.)  Every  newspaper  throughout  the  king 
dom  has,  from  time  to  time,  reiterated  similar  accounts,  and 
tc  say  that  we  are  not  now  in  a  state  of  distress,  when  we 
are  paying  400,000/.  a  week  more  for  provisions  than  we  were 
aying  this  time  last  vear,  is  a  proposition  to  wliich  few  will 
e  found  ready  to  accede.  (Hear,  hear.)  Permit  me  also 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  resolutions  passed  in  Dublin,  at 
a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  over  which  Lord  Cloncurry 
presided,  and  at  which  the  Lord  Mayor  was  present,  which 
my  friend,  Mr.  Cook,  will  do  me  the  favour  of  reading  inmv 
stead. 

Mr.  Cook  then  read  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Mansion  House  committee,  wliich,  having  already  ap- 
peared in  our  columns,  we  need  not  here  repeat. 

The  Chairman  again  resumed:  The  next  point  to  which  I 
beg  leave  to  direct  your  attention  is  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  of  this  country,  an  increase  which,  as  a  matter 
of  con  se,  renders  the  people  daily  more  dependent  for  their 
subsistence  upon  foreign  supplies.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  popu- 
lation advances  in  numbers,  the  demand  for  those  supplies 
progressively  increases.  From  the  passing  of  the  Co  n 
Laws  in  1828,  down  to  the  present  time,  our  average 
annual  import  of  wheat  has  been  about  1,300,000  quart  err. 
In  1842  and  18-14,  when  alarm  and  anxiety  did  not  prevail 
to  the  same  extent  as  they  do  now,  our  imports  taken  out  of 
bond  for  home  consumption  weTe  pretty  much :  the  same 
in  each  year— about  8,200,000  quarters.  But  from  the 
resources  wliich  we  then  possessed  we  are  now,  in  a  great 
measure,  cat  off;  for  those  countries  which  then  supplied  us 
out  of  tbeir  abundance  with  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
food    wliich    we  received   are    now  our  competitors: 


in  other  markets,  where  they  are  collecting  the  surplus  which 
exists  for  the  supply  of  their  own  deficiencies.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  understand  that,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
exports  last  year  from  the  Black  Sea  were  2,250,01  io 
quarters;  but  in  the  year  of  our  greatest .distress,  in  1812, 
they  could  only  furnish  us  from  that  quarter,  after  supplying 
all  their  other  customers,  with  about211,000  quarters.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Since  1811  our  supplies  from  Canada  have  been 
gradually  falling  off.  We  received  thence,  last  year,  226,000 
quarters;  whereas  up  to  the  20th  of  September  in  the  pre 
sent  year,  our  receipts  from  Canada  did  not  exceed  90,000 
quarters,  170,000  quarters  baring  been  received  by  the  same 
period  last  year.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  furthermore,  the 
Government  of  Canada  has  recently  issued  a  proclamation, 
admitting  potatoes  free  of  duty  into  Lower  Canada,  for  there, 
unhappily,  a  deficiency  of  food  for  the  coming  year  is  as 
imminent  as  with  ourselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  United 
States  remain  as  the  chief  sotuce  of  our  dependence  for  the 
supply  of  food  to  meet  our  deficiencies.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
find  that  in  1841,  when  we  stimulated  them  to  send  us  sup- 
plies, they  were  able  to  spare  us  570,000  quarters  of  wheat. 
In  1840,  when  the  price  of  food  was  nearly  the  same,  the 
only  supply  winch  they  could  afford  to  England  was  425,000 
quarters.  The  precise  amount  imported  from  the  United 
States  in  1842  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  did  not  exceed  the  amount  of  their 
supply  in  1810.  Now,  if  you  add  together  these  different 
amounts  of  supply,  which  were  received  from  these  different 
sources  at  a  time  when  we  gave  them  high  prices,  but  not 
so  high  as  at  present,  you  find  that  in  the  aggregate  they 
only  amount  to  a  little  more  than  a  million  of  quarters  to 
balance  a  deficiency  of  about  three  millions.  (Hear,  hear.) 
How  far  we  may  now  be  able  to  induce  the  Americans,  by 
giving  them  a  high  price  for  their  Indian  corn  to  let  their 
pigs,  of  which  they  have  twenty-six  millions,  and  which  they 
now  feed  upon  this  grain,  run  wild  in  the  woods,  I  know 
not ;  but  tins  I  do  know,  that  if  we  could  prevail  upon  them 
to  give  us  their  supplies  of  Indian  corn,  which  they  have 
in  such  abundance,  this  would  go  far  to  relteve  our  present 
and  anticipated  distresses.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  growth  of  In- 
dian corn  in  America  last  year  was  fifty-three  millions  of 
quarters — a  crop  nearly  five  times  the  value  to  them  of  their 
whole  cotton  crop.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  growth  of  wheat  in 
that  country  during  the  same  period  was  comparatively  small, 
amounting  only  to  twelve  millions  of  quarters  ;  but  I  have 
reason  to  helieve  that  their  crop  of  Indian  corn  is  this  year 
equal  to  that  of  last  year,  and  that  their  wheat  crop  is  a  very 
good  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  to  induce  the  American 
farmei's  of  the  interior  to  send  the  surplus  products  of  their 
fields  down  to  the  seaboard  for  transhipment  to  this  country, 
we  must  freely  open  the  ports  to  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  For 
if  they  remain  liable  to  encounter  a  possibly  decreasing  price, 
and  a  consequently  rising  scale,  when  they  reach  this  coun- 
try with  their  produce,  it  will  require  more  nerve  than 
prudent  men  connected  with  commercial  matters  generally 
possess,  to  induce  them  to  run  such  a  hazard  in  transportating 
their  grain  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  (Hear,  hear.)  Our 
agricultural  population  were  certainly  greatly  mistaken  in 
their  estimate  of  the  effects  wliich  the  Canadian  Corn  Bill 
was  likely  to  have  upon  their  interests,  for  it  appears  that 
from  the  11th  of  October,  1843,  down  to  the  5th  July,  1845, 
the  whole  amount  of  American  wheat  which  has  entered 
the  Canadian  ports  for  transhipment  jo  England  has  not 
exceeded  44,440  quarters,  too  inconsiderable  a  quantity  to  be 
worthy  a  moment's  serious  consideration.  I  shall  not  at 
present  trouble  you  with  any  further  observations,  but  will 
now  conclude  by  calling  upon  our  esteemed  and  zealous 
friend,  Mr.  Thornely,  to  move  the  first  resolution.  (The 
chairman  here  resumed  his  seat  amid  reiterated  bursts  of  the 
most  vehement  and  protracted  cheering.) 

T.  Thornely,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Wolverhampton,  presented 
himself  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  amid  loud  cheers,  and  said 
— Gentlemen,  there  are  many  of  us  here  present  who  have 
all  our  lives  been  Free  Traders.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  to  the 
rest  of  this  great  assemblage,  if  they  have  not  already 
adopted  Free  Trade  opinions,  I  earnestly  beg  that  they  will 
direct  their  attention  to  the  present  alarming  crisis  in  our 
affairs,  when  they  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  those  who 
have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  an 
immediate  end  put  to  all  laws  wliich  prohibit  the  free  and 
unrestricted  importation  of  food  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
(Cheers.)  I  have  recently  made  inquiries  in  some  of  our 
corn  markets  as  to  the  price  of  grain,  both  in  May  last  and 
in  the  present  month  of  November.  As  the  result  of  these 
inquiries,  I  found  that  wheat  of  the  old  crop  in  Ireland  was 
in  May  last  selling  at  the  rate  of  (5s.  3d.  for  70  lbs.,  wLereas 
the  price  of  the  same  wheat  has  now  advanced  to  9s.  3d.  for 
the  same  quantity,  thus  showing  a  rise  in  price  in  that  short 
space  of  time  of  no  less  than  50  per  cent.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  found  also  that  oats  were  selling  last  May  at  3s.  for  45 
lbs.,  whereas  the  same  quantity  is  now  selling  for  4s.  2d. 
(hear, hear);  and  that  oatmeal  which  in  May  was  selling 
for  24s.  Gd.  for  2 10  lbs.  cannot  now  be  had  in  the  same 
quantity  under  34s.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  found  further  that 
flour,  which  was  selling  at  the  former  period  for  34s  for  280 
lbs.  is  now.  for  the  same  quantity,  commanding  no  less  than 
51s.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  Now  it  pleased  the  Government 
and  legislature,  as  you  all  well  recollect,  to  impose,  some 
time  ago,  an  Income-tax  of  something  like  3  per  cent,  upon 
all  those  whose  incomes  exceeded  150/.  a  year,  when  a 
great  outcry  was  raised  throughout  the  country,  and  nume- 
rous petitions  were  presented  against  the  tax  ;  but  here  is  a 
tax,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  a  tax,  an  advance  on  the  price 
of  food  between  May  and  November,  which  has  abstracted 
from  the  pockets  of  the  poor  man  not  simplv  three  per  cent., 
but  an  enormous  per  centage  of  his  limited  earnings — and  a 
tax  which  will  render  it  an  extremely  difficult  matter  for  the 
labouring  classes  of  this  country,  of  whom  I  can  never  speak 
without  respect  (hear,  hear),  to  supply  themselves  with  ne- 
cessary sustenance  in  a  period  of  suffering  and  deficiency 
like  the  present — a  suffering  and  a  deficiency  which  I  be- 
lieve in  my  conscience  is  likely  to  increase.  (Hear.)  Se- 
veral of  the  great  towns  of  the  country,  seeing  what  is  be- 
fore us,  have  come  forward  and  addressed  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter upon  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  approaching  famine. 
The  people  of  Manchester  were  called  together  by  their 
mayor  with  this  object,  and  so  were  the  people  of  Salford. 
(Hear  and  cheers.)  The  people  of  Birmingham,  of  Shef- 
field, of  Leeds,  and  of  other  great  towns  have  also 
adopted  the  course  of  addressing  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter upon  the  present  prospects  of  the  country.  (Hear.) 
The  metropolis  is  also  alive  to  the  emergency  in  wliich 
we  are  placed,  and  wc  find  that  London  is  about  to 
assemble  for  the  same  purpose.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 
In  an  emergency  like  the  present,  what  should  have  been 
done  ?  Why,  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  potato  crop  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  that  there  would  be  a  serious  deficiency  in  the 


yield  of  wheat,  he  should  have  called  Parliament  together, 
and  stated  to  it  his  own  convictions  and  those  of  his  cabinet. 
He  would  then  have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  retriev- 
ing his  past  errors,  if  he  could  only  have  divested  himself  of 
his  prejudices  in  favour  of  sliding-scales,  and  stepped  forward 
boldly  and  proclaimed  that  the  time  was  come  when  the 
sliding-scide,  which  stinted  the  people  In  their  food,  should 
be  for  ever  relinquished  in  this  country,  (Cheers.)  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  Queen,  by  the  advice  of  her  council,  has 
the  power  to  issue  an  order  admitting  foreign  gram  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  that  demanded  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
But,  By  proposing  to  set  the  law  aside,  even  temporarily,  such 
an  order  in  council  would  be  the  strongest  evidence  which 
could,  perhaps,  be  produced,  that  the  law  was  utterly  defec- 
five,  and  should  be  finally  abolished.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  true 
way  of  preventing  distress  is  to  allow  the  ports  to  be  opened, 
and  thus  afford  to  the  merchants  and  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  that  supply,  which  they  would  certainly  do 
if  left  to  themselves.  (Loud  cheers.)  Before  this  meeting 
separates,  you  will,  I  understand,  be  failed  'IpoTl 
to  agree  to  a  memorial  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Pee!;  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,"  and  expressive  of  your  opinion  fts  M 
the  present  state  of  the  country  with  reference  to  the  supply 
of  food.  You  will  state  in  your  memorial  thai  you  entertain 
serious  apprehensions  of  famine — and  reidly,  when  I  think 
of  the  condition  of  Our  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland,  my  heart 
bleeds  within  me  at  the  idea  of  the  misery  which  will  inevi- 
tably be  occasioned  amongst  a  people  whose  only  means  of 
subsistence  is  dependent  on  the  potato  crop,  which  crop  we 
are  aware  has  altogether  failed  in  Ireland  this  year.  ( Hear, 
hear.)  I  am,  indeed,  happy  to  perceive  that  great  numbers 
of  that  most  industrious  and  hard-working  population  find 
employment  in  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  in 
England  at  higher  wages  than  they  could  obtain  at  home.  I 
understand  that  there  are  no  less  than  50,000  natives  of  Ire- 
land in  Liveipool  alone,  and  I  sincerely  rejoice  that  there  is 
such  a  number  here,  for  the  Irish  are  a  most  industrious 
people,  and  eminently  useful  workmen  at  the  docks,  and,  in- 
deed, in  labour  generally.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, and  affords  a  most  agreeable  reflection,  that  the  great 
towns  in  England  open  such  resources  to  the  Irish  popula 
tiou.  But  that  employment  is  not  sufficient  to  avert  the  evils 
which  now  threaten  Ireland,  and  which  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  demand  the  utmost  attention  and  care  of  ministers, 
who  ought,  without  delay,  to  adopt  every  measure  winch  can 
be  calculated  to  avert  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  now,  I 
believe,  in  our  power,  by  a  firm,  an  unqualified,  and  a  con- 
scientious expression  of  our  opinions,  which  are  embodied 
in  the  resolutions  that  will  be  proposed,  to  put  an  end,  at 
once  and  for  ever,  to  the  abominable  system  of  Corn  Laws, 
I  now  beg  to  move — "  That  the  alarming  failure  in  the  potato 
crop  tliroughout  the  United  Kingdom,  confirmed  in  the  case 
of  Ireland  by  several  reports  from  the  commissioners  specially 
appointed  by  her  Majesty's  Government  to  investigate  the 
subject,  and  by  other  persons  of  unquestionable  veracity,  to- 
gether with  the  injury  done  to  the  wheat  crop,  are  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  impend- 
ing famine."  Mr.  Thornely  resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud 
plaudits. 

Lawrence  Heyworth,  Esq.,  then  came  forward  amidst 
loud  applause,  and  said  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  many 
years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  with  others  of  standing  here  to 
vindicate  our  opinion,  that  all  restrictions  on  commerce 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  I  rejoice  that  this  evening  I  can 
come  before  you  with  a  more  certain  prospect  of  our  object 
being  soon  attained.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  signs  of  the  times 
are  such  as  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
being  observant  pleases  to  read  them,  that  the  doom  of  the 
Corn  Laws  is  fixed.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  though  this  is 
really  the  case,  I  mention  it  not  that  we  should  relax  our 
efforts  for  a  moment — (hear,  hear) — but  that  we  should  take 
courage,  and  being  assiu'ed  that  our  principles  are  founded 
on  eternal  truth,  that  we  should  resolutely  demonstrate  our 
conviction  by  the  resolutions  of  this  evening,  that  those  prin- 
ciples are  for  ever  fixed  m  our  minds,  and  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  labour  until  we  see  them  carried  into  effect.  (Much 
cheering.)  Gentlemen,  we  are  on  the  point  of  being  cast 
from  a  state  of  national  prosperity  consequent  on  plenty  into 
the  abyss  of  disastrous  scarcity.  We  are  threatened  with  all 
the  horrors  of  famine.  What  does  famine  mean  ?  The  de- 
struction of  your  wives,  your  children,  and  yourselves.  (Hear, 
hear.)  What  though  this  famine  is  not  just  now  at  our 
tlu-eshold :  have  we  not  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  many  months  distant  from  us  ?  The  potato  crop  has 
failed.  We  know  in  England  that  it  has  failed.  It  has  cer- 
tainly failed  in  Ireland ;  and  my  own  experience  tells  me 
that  it  has  failed  in  this  country.  I  had  two  crops  of  about 
four  acres ;  and  of  two  of  those  acres,  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
duce are  rotten.  If  this  is  the  case  in  my  own  instance,  why 
may  it  not  be  in  that  of  my  neighbours  ?  The  concurrent 
reports  from  all  quarters  of  the  empire  is  a  sufficient  ground 
for  asserting  that  the  potato  crop  has  failed.  Now  the  Irish 
population,  unhappily,  is  compelled  to  feed  on  potatoes.  If 
those  fail — if  the  cheapest  provisions  which  they  can  use  are 
not  procurable — whence  and  how  are  they  to  procure  those 
which  come  next  in  the  order  of  cheapness  ?  I  look  upon 
this  deficiency  of  food  as  a  most  awful  and  fearful  danger 
which  is  hanging  over  us.  How  shall  we  prevent  it  ?  Shall 
we  subscribe  individually ;  or  shall  the  Government  rifle  the 
public  treasury,  to  which  rich  and  poor  have  contributed,  and 
send  money  to  Ireland,  wherewith  to  buy  potatoes,  when 
there  is  none  to  buy  ?  Will  that  be  of  any  use  to  them  ?  No. 
Money  will  not  be  of  any  use  to  them ;  they  cannot  eat  mo- 
ney. Wc  have  not  potatoes  to  send,  nor  can  we  spare  any 
wheat  or  oats.  The  high  prices  of  these  indicate  that  we 
have  no  surplus  quantity.  On  the  contrary,  you  are  filching 
from  Ireland  all  the  oatmeal  which  can  be  collected  together; 
it  is  being  brought  to  this  country  to  supply  our  own  wants. 
What,  then,  must  be  done  in  this  emergency.  When  famine 
threatened  the  people  of  Israel  of  old,  the  question  was  asked, 
"  Is  there  not  corn  in  Egypt?"  The  answer  was,  "  Get  you 
down  to  that  country  and  buy  it."  And  now,  when  we  are 
threatened  with  famine  in  this  country,  we  ask,  "  Is  there 
not  corn  in  America?  (Great  cheering.)  There  is;  but 
your  restrictive  laws  say  that  you  shall  not  have  it  unless  you 
pay  a  penalty  of  fifteen  shillings  per  quarter  for  leave  to  im- 
port it.  Gentlemen,  it  is  said  of  Governments  that  they  are 
paternal.  Who  has  affixed  this  hindrance  to  your  receiving 
corn  from  America  ?  Your  paternal  Government.  (Laughter 
and  cries  of  Hear,  hear.)  The  paternal  Government,  which 
is  constituted  to  take  care  of  your  interests  and  your  wants, 
and  to  see  that  you  are  fed.  But  how  have  they  shown  their 
paternal  care,  now  that  gaunt  famine  is  staring  you  in  the 
face  ?  Is  their  conduct  that  of  a  father  to  his  children  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  the  child  asks  for  bread,  does  the  father 
give  it  a  stone  ?  No.  But  what  does  your  Government  do 
when  you  ask  for  bread  ?  It  gives  you  nothing  at  all.  (Loud 
applause.)   Is  it  not  high  time,  friends,  that  this  paternal 
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Government  should  have  its  understanding  a  little  enlight 
ened— that  it  should  be  made  known  to  them  that  it  is  a 
stigma  of  folly  upon  themselves  as  well  as  heinously  criminal 
to  the  poor  of  the  land,  to  obstruct  the  importation  of  food 
that  should  supply  the  people?  (Cheers.)  If  the  people  areob- 
«r?  m  obtamlnSftsuPl'iy  of  food,  whutis  the  consequence? 
Why,  the  high  prices  of  food  oblige  the  people  to  cease 
from  purchasing  those  manifold  articles  produced  in 
manufacturing  districts.  Goods  accumulate,  trade  and 
manufactures  stand  still.  Labourers  and  operatives  are 
discharged;  and  earning  no  wages,  they  can  neither  purchase 
the  articles  of  which  they  were  the  producers,  nor  even  the 
toroduets  of  the  broad  acres,  for  which  the  aristocracy  seek 
by  criminal  means  to  obtain  high  prices.  The  aristocracy 
ought  to  be  told,  for  they  must  learn  the  lesson,  that  restric- 
tions on  commerce  not  only  prevent  the  labourers  from  ob- 
taining food  and  the  comforts  of  life,  but  that  they  cut  off  the 
Vtoy  sources  of  all  their  own  wealth.  Some  of  them  are  be- 
ginning to  perceive  this.  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  Lord  J. 
Bussell  that  he  entertains  these  views ;  that  lie  has  given 
in  his  adhesion  to  Free  Trade  principles,  and  that  he  is  be- 
ginning to  see  that  no  harm  can  come  to  the  aristocracy 
from  the  circumstance  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  be- 
coming wealthy,  and  the  labouring  poor  obtaining  more  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  This  is  certainly  a 
wonderful  discovery  to  make  !  I  wish  that  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell had  found  it  out  many  years  ago.  (Cheers.)  Still  I  am 
glad  that  he  has  found  it  out  now,  and  I  hope  that  his  com- 
peers will  soon  discover  the  same  grand  secret.  (Applause.) 
It  behoves  us,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  very  earnest  and 
zealous  in  what  we  are  doiug ;  and  we  have  every  encourage- 
ment in  the  good  work,  not  only  from  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  people,  hut  from  the  information  and  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  commercial  freedom  which  is  enlightening  the 
minds  of  our  aristocracy  and  legislature.  Not  only  in  Eng- 
land is  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  forcing 
itself  on  the  understandings  of  the  people,  but  the  same  re- 
sult is  taking  place  in  other  countries.  I  read  recently,  in 
that  excellent  paper,  the  Economist,  a  letter  written  by  Gene- 
ral M'Duffie  on  the  Tariff  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he 
expressed  sentiments  that  do  honour  to  him  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian.  He  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  all  protective 
laws,  and  his  view  of  the  demands  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  in  the  following  terms : — "  A  customs' 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  articles  coming  into  the  country, 
gave  a  clear  bonus  to  the  home  manufacturers  of  such  arti- 
cles, and  robbed  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  community  to 
that  extent.  And  what,  under  the  circumstances,  do  they 
modestly  demand  of  the  federal  Government  and  of  a  Free 
Trade  democratic  administration  ?  Simply  that  the  bounty 
of  20  per  cent.,  resulting  from  a  revenue  duty,  be  raised  to  50 
by  a  protecting  duty,  swelling  their  clear  and  real  income, 
derived  from  the  system  of  federal  taxation,  from  8000  to 
23,000  dollars  !  This  plain  statement  literally  exhibits  the 
character  not  only  of  the  protective  duties  upon  sugar  and 
iron,  but  of  the  whole  system  of  protective  monopoly;  and  I 
am  sure  no  honest  patriot  can  think  of  the  unjust,  iniqui- 
tous, and  audacious  demand  made  by  those  bloated  and  heart- 
less plunderers,  without  feeling  his  blood  boil  in  his  veins 
with  the  warmest  indignation."  These  are  strong  expres- 
sions that  the  General  makes  use  of,  but,  in  my  opinion,  not 
at  all  stronger  than  are  warranted  by  the  circumstances. 
Gentlemen,  the  same  spirit  which  animates  him,  ought  to 
animate  us.  Of  these  sentiments,  which  come  to  us  across 
the  wide  Atlantic  from  the  far  \vcst,I  should  say  that  we  hail 
them  with  responsive  delight — we  rejoice  to  see  that  we  have 
accessions  to  our  principles,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
other  countries.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  day  will  soon  he 
when  the  abolition  of  all  protective  duties  will  lie  con- 
summated with  a  shout  of  victory  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  globe.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  detain  you 
any  longer.  I  hope  that  the  resolutions  which  will  be  offered 
to  your  acceptance  will  be  supported  by  you  in  a  manner 
that  will  do  credit  to  the  great  commercial  town  of  Liver- 
pool, and  I  shall  conclude  by  seconding  the  motion  which 
has  been  read.  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  Chaibman  said — Gentlemen,  before  I  put  this  reso- 
lution, I  will  call  on  my  friend,  Mr.  Baines,  who  has  taken  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  collect  information  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources,  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  potato  crop,  to  read 
to  you  a  report  which  he  has  prepared,  as  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Baines  then  read  an  elaborate  report  on  the  state  of 
the  potato  crop,  which  we  greatly  regret  our  limits  compel  us 
to  omit. 

W.  Rathbone,  Esq.,  came  forward  amidst  great  cheering 
to  propose  the  next  resolution.  "  That  we  have  now  assem- 
bled lor  the  purpose  of  expressing  oiu'  strong  convictions  of 
the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  her  Majesty's  confidential 
advisers  if  they  do  not  take  immediate  steps  to  avert,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  awful  consequences  of  a  deficient  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life."  Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  does 
not  go  far  enough  for  me.  (Cheers.)  It  removes  in  some 
degree,  at  least  by  inference,  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  her  Majesty's  advisers  for  not  having  taken,  in  the 
month  of  September,  prompt  steps  to  avert  the  calamity  with 
which  we  are  likely  to  be  overwhelmed.  (Applause.)  Gentle- 
men, England  is  considered  the  most  Christian,  the  most 
intelligent  nation  in  the  world.  (Hear, hear,  hear.)  She  has, 
however,  been  behind  Belgium,  she  has  been  behind  Holland, 
she  has  been  behind  most  of  the  European  nations  in  taking 
precautions  to  provide  against  the  famine  which  threatens 
the  country  ;  and  there  is  this  disgraceful  fact  before  us, 
that  whilst  we  have  been  doing  more  than  the  Bible  requires 
of  us — that  is,  loving  our  neighbours  better  than  ourselves, 
we  have  been  taking  the  bonded  wheat  out  of  our  granaries, 
we  have  been  exporting  the  potatoes  of  our  own  soil  to  feed 
the  famishing  people  of  the  Continent ;  and  whilst  we  have 
been  doing  idl  this,  our  Premier  has  been  tilling  a  harrow 
with  soil.  (Great  laughter  and  cheers.)  Our  Premier, I  am 
told,  shrinks  from  the  responsibility  of  starving  liis  country- 
men. I  am  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  some  feeling.  I  rather 
doubted  it.  I  am  glad  to  faeai  that  the  demon  of  famine 
has  haunted  him  in  his  midnight  dreams,  and  that  he  is  be- 
ginning to  fed  that  Englishmen  have  their  rights  to  maintain, 
and  that  statesmen  have  their  duties  to  perform.  (iCheers.) 
What  a  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  Premier  do  we  find  in 
tbe  course  taken  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Morpeth  ! 
Lord  John  Russell  at  one  time  told  us  that  there  was  to  be 
a  finality  to  further  progress  ;  but  he  has  now  displayed  the 
moral  courage  of  coming  forward  to  state  that  his  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  importation  of  food  have  changed,  and  he 
has,  by  the  course  he  has  token,  proved  that  he  is  a  worthy 
descendant  of  that  ancestor  whose  blood  was  shed  on  the 
altar  of  liberty.  (Cheers.)  Lord  John  Russell,  when  con- 
vinced of  the  error  of  his  opinions,  avowed  at  once  his 
conviction,  and  I  honour  him  for  it.  It  gives  me  additional 
confidence  in  the  leader  of  the  people— henceforward  the 


leader  of  the  League.  (No,  no,  and  cheers.)  I  am  glad  to 
find  at  the  same  time,  and  without  any  conference  between 
these  eminent  statesmen,  Lord  Morpeth  also  came  forward 
to  express  his  conviction  that  the  time  was  arrived  when  he 
feels  it  his  duty  to  come  forward  as  an  advocate  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.)  That  opinion  was 
formed  without  any  communication  between  these  noblemen, 
a  fact  which  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Morpeth,  and 
which  I  would  not  have  behoved  on  the  authority  of  any  other 
man  in  the  kingdom,  it  appears  so  incomprehensible  ;  but  it 
shows  the  coincidence  which  occurs  in  great  minds. 
Much  time  has  been  lost.  The  calamity  cannot  be  averted. 
It  is  wicked — it  is  unchristian,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  nearly  three  millions  of  our  countrymen — of  our  brethren 
in  Ireland,  will  probably  be  under  the  most  dire  of  all  cala- 
mities— the  calamity  of  starvation,  before  next  year  is  out. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)  You  can,  therefore,  only  proceed  to  mi- 
tigation— to  a  mitigation  of  the  evil,  not  by  doling  out  to 
them  a  pittance  of  generosity,  but  by  giving  them  that  jus- 
tice winch  they,  as  our  countrymen,  have  a  right  to  demand. 
(Cheers.)  Sink  a  nation  down  to  a  nation  of  paupers  and 
they  soon  become  corrupt,  degraded,  and  they  ultimately  dis- 
appear from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
rulers  to  enable  every  man,  by  freedom  of  trade,  independ- 
ently and  honestly  to  support  himself,  to  support  his  wife  and 
family,  and  to  say,  "  I  thank  no  one  but  the  Almighty  God, 
who  gave  me  arms,  hands,  and  labour  to  work  out  my  own 
salvation  and  that  of  my  family."  (Cheers.)  I  will  not 
take  up  your  time,  because  I  know  that  a  gentleman  well 
qualified  to  explain  what  I  have  advocated,  for  I  have  only 
dealt  with  principles — I  allude  to  my  friend  Mr.  Wylie — will 
second  the  motion.  That  gentleman  is  a  partner  in  the 
house  of  Lizardi  and  Co.,  which  is  perhaps  better  known 
throughout  the  world  than  most  houses  in  Liverpool,  and 
let  me  say,  one  possessing  a  host  of  information.  For  my 
deficiencies,  of  which  I  am  fully  conscious,  he  will  make 
ample  amends.  I  propose  this  motion  for  your  hearty  con- 
currence. Take  it  home  to  your  families.  Read  it  there, 
and  see  where  the  responsibility  rests — whether  upon  those 
who  have  been  the  determined  advocates  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  sell  their  productions  in  the  dearest  market,  and  to 
luiy  their  food  in  the  cheapest,  or  whether  at  the  doors  of 
those  who  have  been  short-sighted  enough  to  promote  their 
own  interests  by  trampling  on  the  interests  of  others  ?  Mr. 
Rathbone  concluded  amidst  loud  applause  from  every  part  of 
the  house. 
The  resolution  was  seconded  by 

A.  H.  Wylie,  Esq.,  who  said,  I  shouldTiave  been  asto- 
nished at  the  laudatory  terms  in  which  Mr.  Rathbone  has 
introduced  me  to  your  notice,  were  it  not  that  I  knew  that 
he  was  one  of  those  good  men  of  whom  we  have  too  few  in 
this  world — one  of  those  who  speak  good  of  all,  and  who 
has  not  a  bad  word  for  any  one.  I  came  down  to  tliis 
meeting  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  a  serious  cala- 
mity was  hanging  over  a  huge  portion  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, but  until  I  heard  Mr.  Raines's  statements — statements 
that  cannot  he  controverted,  I  had  no  idea  that  the  impend- 
ing calamity  was  so  fearful,  or  our  danger  so  imminent. 
All  other  evils  we  can  guard  against.  (Cheers.)  The  evils 
which  follow  in  the  train  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  food 
equally  defy  all  law  and  reason.  It  has  been  decreed  that 
man  should  earn  his  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ; 
but  we,  by  a  vain  attempt  at  legislation  to  fix  the  price  of 
food,  interfere  with  the  Divine  command,  which  also  im- 
plies a  promise — we  add  to  the  original  curse,  and  we  de- 
clare that  man's  labour  shall  not  suffice  for  man's  subsist- 
ence. (Loud  cheers.)  Houses  and  land  constitute  a  pro- 
perty over  which  the  law  watches  most  jealously,  hut  there 
is  no  jealous  law  for  the  poor  man's  inheritance — his  labour 
and  his  industry — in  fact,  the  law  fetters  them  down  in  this 
country)  where  there  is  a  concentrated  skill  which  exists  no- 
where else,  and  a  capital  ever  ready  to  give  effect  to  that 
skill.  But  the  honest  artisan  or  wealthy  capitalist  is  alike 
debarred  from  bartering  his  labour  or  his  produce  for  that 
which  is  the  primary  article  of  subsistence.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Corn  stands  out  the  great  exception  in  our  commerce.  I 
appeal  to  the  gentlemen  around  me,  some  of  them  largely 
connected  with  the  United  States,  and  through  whose  hands 
every  import  from  thence  has  passed,  save  and  except  that 
article  which  is  in  the  greatest  abundance  there,  but  the  want 
of  which  threatens  such  serious  consequences  here.  (Hear', 
hear.)  It  is  for  all  such  consequences  that  ice  hold  Iter 
Majesty's  ministers  responsible.  We  hold  them  responsible 
for  all  the  penury  thai,  follows  hir/h  prices;  for  the  pesti- 
lence that  accompanies  a  scarcity  of  food ;  and,  worse  than 
all,  for  all  the  crime  that  starvation  provokes.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  patience,  nor  picture 
to  you  the  consequences  if  they  refuse.  The  evil  that 
threatens  us  is  great,  and  the  remedy  we  ask  must  be  com- 
plete ;  and  we  ask  her  Majesty's  Government  to  cast  off  the 
trammels  of  party,  and  for  ourselves,  and  tens  of  hundreds  not 
here,  we  promise  to  hold  them  harmless.  Here  we  are  all 
practical  men  ;  we  feel  the  pulsations  of  trade  long  before  the 
general  body  is  affected  ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  the  more 
anxious  to  avert  the  calamities  which  we  see  approaching. 
The  symptoms  of  those  evils  are  clearly  perceptible.  We 
have  heard  of  meetings  in  a  neighbouring  town  to  consider 
the  necessity  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labour;  that  course, 
if  adopted,  means  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  with  a  high 
price  of  provisions  our  prosperity  vanishes  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 1  acknowledge  that  much  groiu  will  not  come  to 
this  country  under  any  circumstances,  for  I  regret  to  say, 
such  is  our  selfish  policy,  that  we  refuse  to  partake  of  the 
abundance  of  other  nations,  hut  we  rob  them  in  the  time 
of  scarcity  for  the  supply  of  our  own  wants.  At  Ancona,  in 
Italy,  the  people  recently  rose  to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  corn,  but  corn  will,  nevertheless,  come  to  this  country, 
although  it  cannot  be  of  service  to  the  poor,  if  sold  at 
speculators'  prices.  We  are  all  aware  that  we  must  expect 
large  demands  on  our  private  charity  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  but  however  willing  we  may  be  to  meet  those  de- 
mands, we  must  recollect  that  charity  is  impotent  when  the 
people  are  starving.  No,  real  charity  is  to  enable  men  to 
earn  their  subsistence  by  their  own  labour,  and  if  the  minis- 
ters refuse  to  do  so,  then  the  responsibility  rests  on  them 
alone,  (Great  cheers..) 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Dr.  Blackburn  rose  to  propose  the  next  resolution,  and 
was  received  with  long-continued  applause.  When  it  had 
subsided,  he  rend  the  following  resolution:  "That  we  find 
from  daily  experience  that  in  all  the  articles  we  obtain  from 
foreign  nations,  and  which  are  left  to  the  natural  operations 
of  commerce,  there  is  always  procurable  an  abundant  supply 
for  the  wants  of  the  community  ;  that  we  therefore  believe 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  corn  and 
provision  laws  that  there  is  not  every  year  a  store  of  foreign 
grain  ample  enough  to  dispel  the  well-founded  alarm  which 
is  inseparable  from  a  failure  in  our  own  harvests ;  that  the 


operation  of  these  laws  is  generally  to  impoverish  the  la- 
bouring classes,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  coarsest  descrip- 
tion of  food  on  which  existence  can  be  [supported  ;  that  we 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  failure  of  their  only  principal 
means  of  subsistence  among  that  large  and  helpless  portion 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  unless  in  some  degree  remedied  by 
the  instant  admission  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  duty  free, 
will  he  productive  of  consequences  too  fearful  to  contem- 
plate ;  that  we  therefore  consider  it  the  houuden  duty  of 
the  Queen's  responsible  advisers  to  advise  her  Majesty  im- 
mediately to  summon  the  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
commending the  totid  and  immediate  abolitiou  of  a  system 
which  has  been  justly  said  to  be  '  the  blight  of  commerce, 
the  bane  of  agriculture,  the  source  of  bitter  divisions  among 
classes,  and  the  cause  of  penury,  fever,  and  crime  among 
the  people.' "  He  then  said :  This  resolution  contains  u 
very  important  sentiment — one  which  we  would  do  well  to 
understand  thoroughly  in  all  its  bearings,  and  with  all  its 
necessary  limitations.  It  does  not  assert  that  our  Corn 
Laws  are  the  cause  of  a  deficiency  in  the  honest,  or  that 
any  other  possible  arrangement  of  law  could  prevent  those 
casualties  to  which  the  crops  of  all  countries  are,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  and  by  the  ordination  of  Providence, 
always  exposed.  Nor  does  it  at  all  imply  that  a  consider- 
able failure  in  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  not  a  serious  ca- 
lamity in  itself,  calculated  to  entail  great  suffering  on  the 
humbler  classes  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may  occur. 
(Hear.)  I  make  these  remarks,  because  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  eagerness  with  which  our  opponents  catch  at  any 
unguarded  statements  which  may  be  advanced  by  the  advo- 
cates Of  Free  Trade.  (Cheers.)  It  is  part  of  their  crooked 
policy  to  represent  us  as  a  sort  of  unreasoning  fanatics,  en- 
grossed by  one  solitary  idea,  labouring  under  a  monomania 
about  Free  Trade,  which  leads  us  to  fancy  that  its  adoption 
would  banish  misery  and  misfortune  and  wont  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Such,  however,  is  not  our  view.  We  do  not 
forget  that  care  and  trouble  are  the  lot  of  man,  and  that,  with 
all  his  caution,  and  prudence,  and  foresight,  he  is  compelled 
by  experience  often  to  adopt  the  language  of  one  of  Burns's 
beautiful  little  poems — 

"  The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 

Gang  aft  agley ; 
And  leave  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain 

For  promised  joy." 
So  far,  indeed,  are  we  from  forming  any  such  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  state  in  which  wc  are  placed,  as  the  fallen 
ami  guilty  inhabitants  of  a  world  that  lies  under  the  frown  of 
Heaven,  in  consequence  of  sin,  that  in  that  very  fact  we 
think  there  is  found  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  unan- 
swerable arguments  for  a  free  commercial  intercourse  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  (Cheers.)  Our  condition  as 
apostate  creatures  is  necessarily  one  of  sorrow  and  toil. 
"In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread  all  thy  days," 
is  the  divine  sentence  pronounced  upon  us.  That  sentence 
comprehends  all  mankind,  and  renders  the  existence  of  a 
large  portion  cf  the  human  race  one  ceaseless  struggle  with 
hunger  and  destitution.  In  whatever  stage  of  society  you 
find  man,  this  is  one  of  his  invariable  characteristics.  It 
applies  generally  to  all  kindreds  of  men  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Now,  surely,  when  we  regard  our- 
selves as  partakers  in  a  common  misery — as  sharers  in  a 
general  calamity — nothing  can  be  more  monstrous  and  sui- 
cidal than  that  laws  should  be  enacted  to  forbid  our  helping 
one  another  iu  every  way  in  our  power — to  sustain  and 
lighten  the  burden  which  is  our  sad  inheritance,  by  a  free 
interchange,  for  our  mutual  advantage,  of  all  things  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  public  good.  (Cheers.)  I  should  like 
to  hear  any  mau  give  a  reason  why  the  owners  of  land  in 
these  realms  should  be  allowed  to  say,  either  to  the  rich  or 
the  poor,  "  We  grow  corn,  and  you  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
purchase  any  except  from  us,  unless,  indeed,  the  supply  we 
can  furnish  is  so  sconty  as  to  endanger  a  famine."  Yet  this 
is  in  truth  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Corn  Laws.  They  stand 
in  direct  and  glaring  contrariety  to  the  manifest  design  of  the 
Almighty,  as  clearly  indicated  in  the  works  of  creation,  ond 
the  dealings  of  Providence.  He  must  be  blind  indeed  who 
cannot  see  in  the  original  frame  of  things,  as  they  exist 
around  us,  the  obvious  display  of  a  settled  purpose  to  place 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  such  relation  to  each  other 
as  should  necessitate  a  free  interchange  for  the  general  good. 
In  answer  to  the  inquiry — "  How  would  freedom  of  trade 
tend  to  reduce  to  its  minimum  the  evils  of  a  deficient  har- 
vest?" I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  more  ex- 
tended the  siuface  on  which  you  depend  for  your  supplies, 
the  greater  is  the  probability  of  your  securing  an  overage 
quantity  in  successive  years.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  heptarchy  were  restored,  and  that  England  were 
again  divided  into  seven  distinct  Governments,  each  relying 
for  support  on  the  produce  of  its  own  soil ;  who  does  not  see 
that  the  risk  of  distress  from  deficiency  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. Even  in  our  own  country  it  is  well  known  that 
some  seasons  are  more  favourable  to  the  fertility  of  the  island 
and  some  to  another,  but  a  free  interchange  rectifies  at  once, 
and  almost  imperceptibly,  these  slight  and  casual  variations. 
So  that  in  years  of  average  fecundity,  upon  the  whole,  they 
attract  littie  attention,  and  produce  no  general  suffering. 
Now,  extend  this  illustration  to  a  Continent;  let  the  Free 
Trade  system  prevail  throughout  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
the  risk  of  misery  and  starvation  in  any  one  of  those  nations 
would  be  greatly' reduced.  Rarely  does  it  happen  that  the 
seasons  are  equallv  propitious  or  unpropitious  in  every  part 
of  the  Continent.  "  Rarely  does  it  happen  that  the  bounty  of 
on  indulgent  Providence  is  not  lavished  on  one  or  more  of 
the  regions  it  includes.  But  why  should  we  be  limited  to  a 
Continent  ?  The  earth  had  God  given  to  the  children  of 
man,  and  the  course  that  nature  with  a  thousand  voices 
directs  us  to  as  right,  ond  generous,  ond  wise,  is  to  include 
within  our  range  the  whole  world;  to  give  to  idl  and  to  re- 
ceive from  all,  whenever,  wherever,  and  whatever  it  may  be 
for  our  mutual  advantage  to  exchange.  (Cheers.)  A  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  benefits  that  must  accrue  to  all 
parties  from  such  a  policy  is  presented  to  our  notice  in  the 
well-ascertained  fact,  that  a  failure  in  the  productiveness  of 
the  earth  is  never  universal.  Whenever  comparative  sterility 
is  visited  upon  one  zone  or  region,  it  is  uniformly  compen- 
sated for  by  exuberant  fertility  in  another.  This  appears  to 
be  a  general  law,  to  which  Mr.  M'Culloch  asserts  there  is 
no  recorded  exception  in  the  past  history  of  mankind.  Is  it 
possible  to  contemplate  this  most  striking  and  instructive 
fact,  without  being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  famine, 
whenever  it  occurs,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  wont  of  good- 
ness ond  mercy  on  the  port  of  Him  who  opens  his  hand 
ond  supplies  the  wants  of  every  living  thing,  but  is  ra- 
ther the  result  of  human  ignorance  and  folly,  which  im- 
piously dnres  to  thwart  the  beneficial  laws  which  divine 

wisdom  bus  onhii  1  for  the  government  of  the  world? 

My  resolution  denounces  the  Corn  Laws  as  cruel  and  wicked. 
That  they  are  cruel  iu  then  effects  has  been  already  most 
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clearly  proved.    And  will  any  man  venture  to  say  that  they 
arc  not  wicked  ?     Tliere  are  some  advocates  of  those  laws 
who  are  always  talking  about  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  seem 
disposed  to  add  the  monopoly  of  religion  to  their  other 
monopolies.     Now,  I  like  to  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  well  as 
they  do.    I  believe  it  to  be  a  storehouse  of  sound  principles 
from  which  we  derive  safe  guidance  in  all  the  relations  we 
sustain  in  life.   Let  me  ask  them,  then,  what  they  think  of 
that  solemn  passage — "  He  that  withholdeth  corn,  the  people 
6hall  curse      To  withhold  corn  meats,  I  apprehend,  to 
render  it  difficult  for  the  poor  to  obtain  by  enhancing  the 
price.   If  that  be  not  the  meaning,  I  acknowledge  myself  in- 
capable of  attaching  any  meaning  to  it  at  all.    Well,  then, 
what  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  sliding-scale  ?     Is  it  not 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  corn  ?   To  adopt  the  gentle  and 
courtly  phrase  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — to  secure  to  the  corn 
grower  a  remunerating  price — that  is,  a  price  which  the 
landowner  considers  to  be  remunerating,  because  it  enables 
him  to  get  a  large  rental  for  his  land.    And  what  is  meant 
by  protection,  but  securing  the  British  corn  grower  against 
the  competition  of  the  foreign  corn  grower — lest  the  article 
should  be  loo  abundant  and  cheap.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
great  national  evil  which  the  Corn  Laws  are  intended  to  pro- 
tect us  froin  is,  in  plain  terms — a  cheap  and  abundant  supply 
of  food — certainly  the  oddest  kind  of  national  evil  that  ever 
■was  heard  of.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)    And  we  are  not  left 
to  conjecture  upon  the  subject,  but  are  plainly  told  so  by  the 
monopolists  themselves.  When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  said, 
"  We  don't  grow  glass,  but  we  do  grow  timber,"  when  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull  waxed  lachrymose  about  marriage  settle- 
ments and  daughters'  portions — and  when  Mr.  Miles,  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  landowners'  party,  stood  up  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  rated  the  Premier 
in  good  set  terms,  because  divers  articles,  such  as  butter, 
cheese,  and  bacon,  had  been  too  cheap,  imputing  it  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  as  a  crime  and  a  violation  of  an  implied  compact 
that  he  had  not  kept  up  prices  as  was  expected  by  his  sup- 
porters, the  real  purpose  of  the  Corn  Laws  comes  out.  The 
more  knowing  ones  of  the  party  tali  in  a  different  style,  and 
wrap  up  their  statements  in  a  sort  of  misty  verbiage  intended 
to  deceive  and  delude,  but  these  simpletons  blab  (cheers) 
the  secret — and,  as  Mr.  Escott  said  the  other  day,  they 
damage  their  own  cause  most  effectually.    And  is  it  indeed 
come  to  this?     Are  the  people  of  England,  Scotland, 
and   Ireland    to    bow  down    their    neoks  any  longer 
beneath  this  yoke  ?    Are  we  still  to  go  on,  year  after  year — 
constantly  ou  the  very  verge  of  famine— dependent  on  the 
changes  of  the  most  variable  climate  in  the  world — whether 
our  condition  is  safe  and  prosperous,  or  miserable  and  full 
of  danger  ?   What  is  it  that  we  ask  ?   What  is  it  that  we 
are  contending  for  ?    We  do  not  ask  the  legislature  to  feed 
the  people.    We  know  full  well  that  it  is  not  within  their 
province,  and  not  within  their  power  to  do  that.    What  we 
ask  is  simply  this,  and  nothing  more — that  the  people  may 
not  be  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament  from  feeding  them- 
selves.   That  is  what  it's  all  about.    Now  surely  this  is  not 
an  unreasonable  request.     And  wherefore  is  it  refused? 
Why,  for  no  earthly  reason  but  that  a  mere  handful  of  people, 
who  happen  to  be  owners  of  land,  may  get  large  rents  and 
live  in  splendour.    (Hear  and  cheers.)    Allow  me,  in  con- 
clusion, to  state  with  all  frankness  my  decided  and  delibe- 
rate conviction,  that  the  continuance  for  a  longer  time  of  this 
monstrous  and  ruinous  system  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  criminal  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  middle  classes. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)    The  Reform  Bill,  with  all  its  de- 
fects, has  placed  the  ascendancy  in  this  country  in  the  hands 
of  the  middle  classes  if  they  would  be  only  faithful  to  them- 
selves.   (Hear.)    It  is  for  them  to  put  forth  the  might 
which  slumbers  in  their  keeping,  and  the  system  is  doomed. 
(Cheers.)    Let  them  arouse  themselves  to" the  discharge  of 
the  duty  they  owe  to  their  country.   Let  them  adopt  the 
constitutional  means  of  making  their  opinions  tell  on  the 
composition  of  the  Legislature.    Let  them  spurn  the  un- 
manly cowardice  which  has  hitherto  kept  tens  of  thousands 
of  them  silent  and  inactive.   Let  them  now  speak  out — 
promptly — clearly — loudly — in  a  voice  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken.   Let  them,  in  tones  that  shall  reverberate  through 
the  halls  of  legislation,  and  ascend  up  to  the  palaces  of  the 
empire,  tell  those  haughty  oligarchs,  who  by  their  Corn 
Laws  and  their  Game  Laws  now  trample  down  the  people 
Eke  mire  in  the  streets,  that  we  will  be  their  slaves  no 
longer    (Great  cheering.)    In  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
only,  will  the  victory  of  truth,  and  righteousness,  and  bene- 
volence be  secured.    In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  will 
the  grim  and  gory  dragon  of  monopoly  be  hurled  from  his 
throne,  amid  the  joyous  hallelujahs  of  emancipated  millious. 
— Mr.  Blackburn  resumed  his  seat  amid  tremendous  cheers. 
Mr.  James  Bhanckeh  seconded  the  resolution. 
Richard  Sheil,  Esq.,  then  rose.    He  said  :  Gentlemen, 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  evening,  and  after  the  many  able  and 
most  eloquent  addresses  which  have  already  been  delivered 
to  you  upon  this  topic,  I  shall  not  trespass  long  upon  ycur 
time.   I  have  to  propose  to  you  a  memorial,  to  be  forwarded 
and  presented  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  as  that  official  channel  through  which  addresses 
Of  this  nature  are  brought  before  her  Majesty  ;  and  this  me- 
morial being  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  a  continuation  of  the 
resolutions  which  yon  have  just  passed,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  dwell  upon  its  contents.    You  already  know 
them,  and  have  approved  of  them,  and  it  is  superfluous  for 
me  to  do  more  than  make  one  or  two  observations  on  a  sub- 
ject in  which,  perhaps,  I  may  be  supposed  to  feel  a  little 
more  interest  than  any  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  already 
addressed  you— I  mean  the  condition  of  Ireland.  (Hear, 
hear.)    I  allude  to  the  famine  with  which  the  country  is, 
and  with  which  it  has  for  some  time  past  been  threatened  ; 
and  I  wish  to  press  its  condition  upon  vour  attention.  The 
dread  of  famine  in  Ireland  is  shared*in  by  all  except  her 
Majesty  s  ministers.  (Hear.)    I  ask  how  it  happens  at  this 
time  of  day,  in  this  month  of  November,  that  her  Majesty's 
ministers  are  still  waiting  for  information  whether  or  net 
there  really  is  want  in  Ireland,  and  whether  the  great  mass 
of  the  people :  in  that  country  are,  or  are  not,  in  the  state  de- 
scribed? (Cheers,  and  hear,  hear.)    I  have  been  told  again 
and  again,  I  have  been  told  so  in  this  very  town,  and  that  re- 
cently, that  there  is  food  enough  in  the  country— that  there 
is  no  want  of  provisions  !    There  is  no  likelihood  of  there 
Denig  a  want  of  food,  unquestionably,  among  her  Majesty  s 
ministers  (hear,  hear)— there  will  be  no  want  of  food  for 
most  persons  on  this  platform;  I  hope  there  will  be  no  want 
for  any  one  of  us ;  hut  tliere  will  be  a  want  of  food  for  those 
or  whom  T  have  spoken.  ( Hear,  hear.)    Can  that  people, 
who  have  been  admitted  to  be  living  on  potatoes,  because 
tnev  cannot  get  anything  better— can  that  people  be  placed 
in  a  position  to  pnrchase  a  belter  and  dearer  description 
«r  rood  when  their  means  are  proved  to  have  been  reduced 
to  even  a  lower  standard  than  befoi  e  ?    The  condition  of  the 
laooureis  0f  Ireland  is  worse  Oiau  the  condition  of  the 


labourers  in  any  other  country  iu  the  world.  Lord  Devon 
says,  that  they  are  lower  than  any  other  class  in  the  world. 
We  come  here  in  great  numbers ;  we  are  all  anxious  to  re- 
lieve our  fellow-creatures :  desirous  that  iniquitous  laws 
should  be  repealed,  and  that  good  laws  should  be  made  in 
their  stead  ;  and  what  we  do  we  do  sincerely  ;  but  as  for  the 
value  of  all  this,  I  will  tell  you  the  remark  that  1  heard 
made  by  a  late  minister  in  answer  to  a  deputation  waiting  ou 
him  to  urge  Free  Trade  measures,  pointing  out  the  distress 
which  a  neglect  of  Free  Trade  measures  caused,  and  the  in- 
evitable arrival  of  a  crisis,  such  as  that  in  which  we  now 
ask — he  said,  after  a  while,  "We  don't  deny  the  truth  of 
what  you  say  ;  we  think  Free  Trade  would  be  good;  but, 
after  all,  gentlemen,  after  the  long  and  fine  speeches  you 
have  made,  what  do  they  come  to  ?  whom  do  you  send  to 
Parliament  to  assist  us  in  passing  these  measures  ?"  (Cheers 
and  hear.)  Now,  it  is  all  nonsense  for  us  to  come  here, 
making  fine  speeches  and  fine  declarations,  and  in  cheering 
good  sentiments — if  we  do  not  put  our  shoulders  lo  the 
wheel,  and  have  recourse  to  the  only  ineans  by  which  we 
can  make  and  carry  out  laws,  which  we  all  allow  to  be  ne- 
cessary, (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  when  you  go  home  you  must  reflect  on  tliis,  and  on  the 
advisableness  of  using  those  votes  to  more  advantage  than 
heretofore.    (Much  cheering.) 

Mr.  Cbooke  then  read  the  memorial. 

The  Chairman  :  I  beg  now  to  introduce  the  son  of  that 
distinguished  philanthropist,  Sir  Samuel  Boniilly.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Henry  Romilly  rose  and  said — After  the  admirable 
speech  which  you  have  heard  from  my  friend  Mr.  Sheil,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  trouble  you  at  any  length.  I  shall  con- 
tent myself,  therefore,  with  seconding  the  resolution.  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  example  set  by  you  this  evening  will  be 
followed  by  the  people  of  till  the  great  towns  throughout 
England,  for  I  am  quite  satisfied  of  this — that  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown  will  apply  no  remedy  to  the  calamity  with 
which  we  are  threatened  unless  they  are  goaded  to  do  it  by  a 
pressure  from  without.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  I  trust  that 
meetings  will  take  place  throughout  the  country,  and  that 
the  tenour  of  them  will  be  the  same  throughout.  In  that 
way  alone,  I  am  satisfied,  Sir  R.  Peel  may  possibly  take  the 
steps  which  he  ought  to  have  taken  two  months  ago,  and 
open  the  ports  to  the  admission  of  foreign  corn.  (Cheers.)  It 
is  perfectly  clerj  that  remedies  have  been  talked  of.  This 
remedy  has  been  suggested,  and  that  remedy  has  been  sug- 
gested; but  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  any  man  who  has  two 
grains  of  common  sense,  that  the  first  remedy  to  be  applied 
to  a  starving  people  is,  to  allow  them  to  import  corn  and 
every  description  of  food,  from  those  neighbours  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  supply  them.    (Great  cheering.) 

The  memorial  was  then  agreed  to.    After  which, 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  unani- 
mity which  prevailed  amongst  them  on  this  most  important 
subject. 

Mr.  Rathboxe  said  that  before  they  separated  they  would 
be  addressed  by  Mr.  Yates,  a  gentleman  who  had  laid  down 
50,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  forming  parks  for  the  recreation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool. 

R.  V.  Yates,  Esq.,  who  was  loudly  cheered,  then  said  that 
they  ought  not  to  separate  on  that  occasion  without  returning 
their  warmest  thanks  to  their  able  and  respected  friend  who 
had  presided  over  their  meeting.  (Hear,  hear.)  His  ex- 
cellent good  sense  and  mercantile  sagacity  did  not  sufi'er 
him  to  look  idly  on  in  this  critical  state  of  affairs,  and  he 
lookod  forward  to  coming  events,  led  on  by  his  patriotism 
to  endeavour  to  avert  the  evils  which  threatened  Ireland,  the 
country  of  which  he  was  proud  to  be  a  native.  (Cheers.) 
He  (Mr.  Yates)  on  his  own  part  thanked  him  sincerely  for 
coming  forward  as  then-  leader ;  and  he  was  sure  the  meeting 
would  agree  with  the  motion  which  he  was  about  to  pro- 
pose, namely,  "  That  their  grateful  thanks  were  due  to  Mr. 
Brown  for  coming  forward  to  preside  at  their  meeting." 
(Loud  cheers.) 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Rawdon,  who  put  the 
question,  audit  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Brown  rctiuned  thanks  for  the  compliment  which 
had  been  paid  to  him  by  his  fellow-citizens,  whose  approba- 
tion of  his  conduct  he  so  highly  valued,  and  he  begged  to 
assure  them  that  so  long  as  the  contest  to  procure  for  the 
people  a  better  and  more  abundant  supply  of  food  was  main- 
tained they  should'ever  find  him  at  his  post. 

The  meeting  then  separated,  after  having  given  three 
cheers  for  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  and  the  success  of  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade. 


MANCHESTER. 

Meeting  of  the  Working  Classes. — A  public  meet- 
ing of  the  working-classes  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  in 
the  Town  Hall  (the  use  of  which  was  granted  them  by  the 
mayor),  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  following  copy  of 
the  placards  and  advertisements  convening  the  meeting: — 

"Food  or  Famine. — A  public  meeting  of  the  working- 
classes  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  King-street,  on  Tues- 
day evening  next,  December  2,  1845,  for  the  purpose  of  me- 
morialising her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  alarming  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  immedi- 
ately opening  the  ports,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  effects  which 
scarcity  of  provisions  will  entail  upon  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. The  meeting  will  be  addressed  by  Messrs.  Abel 
Ileywood,  .John  Watts,  F.  Warren,  J.  Teer,  E.  Curran,  and 
others.    Chair  to  be  taken  at  seven  o'clock  precisely." 

Mr.  Abel  Ileywood  presided.  Near  him  on  the  platform 
we  observed  Dr.  John  Watts,  Messrs.  Frederick  Warren, 
John  Teer,  Edward  Curran,  Burton,  Falvey,  Wni.  Shuttle- 
worth,  &c. 

Mr.  AliEL  Heywood,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  the  meet- 
ing was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  working-classes  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  opinions — an  opportunity,  if  they 
thought  proper,  to  address  Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  stated  in  the  advertisement — the  question  of  "food 
or  famine."  It  was  a  matter,  therefore,  to  the  working- 
classes  the  most  important,  because  should  a  famine  or  a 
scarcity  of  provisions  take  place  in  this  country  the  work- 
ing-classes would  be  the  first  to  feel  it  (hear,  hear);  and 
it  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  working-class  question  entirely. 
(Hear.)  A  question  in  which  their  dearest  and  best  rights 
were  involved — a  question  on  which  their  future  happiness 
and  the  happiness  of  their  wives  and  families  w  as  dependent, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  a  question  entirely  belonging  to  the 
working  classes  as  a  body.  (Hear,  hear.)  Six  weeks  ago 
the  four  pound  loaf  was  'id  ;  to-day  the  four-pound  loaf  was 
M.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  would  make  in  a  working  man's 
family,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  a  material  difference,  even  in 
the  cost  of  bread.  But  bread  was  not  the  only  article  the 
price  of  which  had  been  advanced  within  the  last  week  or 
two.  There  was  another  article  which  the  working  classes 
were  in  the  habit  of  consuming  in  large  quantities,  and  that 
was  the  potato ;  a  larger  advance  had  taken  place  iu  this 


article  than  in  wheat.  The  average  price  of  potatoes  per 
score  at  this  time  last  year  was  from  .Id.  to  (id. ;  last  Satur- 
day the  best  sorts  were  selling  in  the  market  al  Is.,  making 
a  difference  against  the  working  classes  of  (id.  in  the  score 
pounds.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  if  we  estimated  the  number  of 
working-class  families  in  Manchester  at  10,000,  and  each 
family  as  being  composed  of  five  individuals,  the  loss  to  each 
of  those  families  would  be  from  2s.  to  2s.  .'id.  per  w  eek.  If, 
then,  they  had  to  expend  this  much  more,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  they  must  give  up  pur- 
chasing some  other  articles,  and  those  would  generally  he 
manufactures.  The  coatswhich  theworkingclasseshad  worn 
for  along  period  they  would  continue  to  wear  a  little  longer, 
and  the  consequence  of  this  would  be  that  we  should  have  a 
smaller  consumption  of  manufactured  goods.  Of  course,  then, 
less  would  have  to  be  made,  and  consequently  the  people 
would  have  to  be  employed  for  a  shorter  time  ;  thus  the  con- 
sequences of  the  advance  in  prices  would  be  a  reduction  of 
wages.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  town  and  neighbourhood  to  keep  their  mills 
going,  except  by  reducing  the  hours  of  labour.  Yesterday  he 
(Mr.  Heywood)  called  upon  a  manufacturer  in  Ancoats- 
street,  who  assured  him  that  during  the  last  six  weeks  they 
had  only  sold  one  week's  production.  Now,  if  that  were 
generally  the  case  in  Manchester  and  this  neighbourhood, 
the  manufacturers  would  be  compelled  to  throw  their  hands 
upon  short  time.  What  the  consequence  might  be  he  should 
be  sorry  to  describe  in  all  their  distress  and  hoiror.  It  was 
necessary  they  should  address  the  Government  in  terms  not 
to  be  mistaken — (cheers,) — and,  therefore,  in  the  application 
they  asked  for  nothing  less  than  the  free  opening  of  our 
ports,  to  give  the  people  asuflicient  supply  of  food.  (Cheers. ) 

Dr.  John  Watts,  in  moving  the  first  resolution,  said  the 
abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  commerce  would  tend  ulti- 
mately, and  almost  immediately,  to  benefit  those  who  cry  out 
the  loudest  against  them.  (Cheers.)  In  a  few  years  the 
question  will  be,  "  Why  should  this  man  eat  while  I  have  no 
food  ?  I  am  willing  to  work,  and  he  does  not  work."  It  was 
said,  "  If  aman  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  (Hear, 
hear.)  Our  question,  however,  was  one  of  to-day  ;  whether 
we  are  to  live  or  to  starve.  There  was'  not  food  enough  in 
the  country  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  till  food  could 
be  grown  again.  A  fortnight  ago  he  saw  a  "  soothing  syrup" 
speech  at  an  agricultural  meeting,  alleging  that  there  was 
food  enough  in  the  country.  But  either  there  was  not  food 
enough  in  the  country,  or  there  had  been  a  precious  deal  of 
corn  jobbing  to  make  it  sell  at  its  present  price.  If  there 
was  not  corn  enough  in  the  country,  then  the  ports  should 
be  opened  to  bring  it  in,  to  make  the  price  of  food  on  an 
equality  with  the  working  men's  wages.  His  wages  were 
only  equal  to  5d.  for  a  lib.  loaf,  and  now  he  was  called  upon 
to  give  8d.  for  the  41b.  loaf.  (Hear.)  A  man  was  called 
on  to  give  9s.  per  load  for  potatoes.  (Voices:  "  10s."  "12s.") 
He  called  on  Conservatives  to  join  the  people's  cry  of 
"  open  the  ports,"  for  those  who  wished  to  conserve  the 
peace  of  the  country  must  know  and  feel  that  that  [could  not 
be  done  in  the  midst  of  food  riots.  (Cheers.)  To  the  Whigs 
and  bit-by-bit  Reformers  he  would  say  with  their  leader, 
Lord  John  Russell,  "  The  time  is  now  come ;  the  people 
must  be  fed."  (Cheers.)  The  time  had  come  when  Corn 
Law  repeal  should  take  place,  aud  the  Whigs  would  be 
likely  to  be  bound  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  this  matter,  for 
he  was  a  keen  statesman  ;  he  knew  when  to  catch  the  pro- 
per nick  of  time,  and  he  had  hit  upon  a  very  good  time  for 
the  present  movement.  Some  people  designated  it  as  a 
humbug,  aud  thought  it  would  not  do  good,  but  he  conceived 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one  to  work  with  his  whole  energy 
iu  the  »ause — if  he  would  not  do  it  for  a  starving,  or  likely  to 
be  starving,  people — yet  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  obtaining  other  measures. 
(Great  cheering.)  He  concluded  by  pioposing  the  following 
resolution : — 

'•  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  great  deficiency 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  working  man's  staple  food 
(potatoes  and  wheat)  in  the  late  harvest,  will,  unless  prompt 
measures  be  taken  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  bring  utter 
ruin  upon  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  inasmuch  as  the  increased  and  still  increasing  prices 
of  provisions,  instead  of  producing  a  corresponding  rise  in 
wages,  is  destroying  trade,  throwing  workmen  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  reducing  the  earnings  of  the  employed." 

Mr.  Geo.  Johnson  seconded  the  motion,  which  passed 
unanimously,  and  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  John  Teer  came  forward  to  move  the  second  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : — 

"  That,  as  the  best  means  to  avert  the  dreadful  calamity  of 
famine,  a  memorial  be  presented  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  earnestly 
requesting  her  Majesty's  Government  to  lose  no  time  in  re- 
moving all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds." 

(Great  cheering.)  They  were  called  together  to  proclaim  to 
the  nations  that  the  ports  should  be  open,  whoever  might  op- 
pose it — (cheers) — and  their  decision  that  night,  with  those 
of  other  bodies  in  this  and  other  towns,  would  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  Sir  Rottert  Peel  which  he  trusted 
would  be  irresistible.  (Hear.)  The  wealthy  might  endure 
through  a  temporary  famine;  but  what  had  the  workman 
treasured  up  against  such  a  calamity?  Public  charity  would 
be  powerless  as  a  cliild.  If  they  refused  food  to  the  people, 
there  was  an  end  to  idl  good  government,  and  the  people 
would  be  justified  in  taking  the  reins  into  their  owu  hands. 
(Immense  cheering.)  It  was  said  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  would  lower  wages ;  but  it  had  not  been  so  iu  that 
country  of  cheap  food,  the  United  States.  (Hear,  hear.)  If 
Government  did  not  ere  long  repeal  those  laws,  depend  upon 
it  the  people  would  repeal  them  for  them.  (Cheers.) 
He  did  not  suppose  that  opening  the  ports  would  do  all  that 
was  wanted  ;  hut  he  would  seek  every  object  by  constitu- 
tional, peaceable,  and  lawful  means.  (  Cheers.)  He  wished 
to  see  the  working  people  neither  compelled  to  go  into  the 
workhouse,  nor  to  submit  to  starvation.  (Cheers.)  He  did 
not  blame  the  government  so  much  as  the  people  themselves. 
If  they  expressed  an  enlightened  public  opinion  emphatically, 
no  Government  could  withstand  it.  (Cheers.)  He  trusted 
auother  meeting  upon  this  subject  would  not  be  necessary, 
but  feat  we  should  soon  have  the  glorious  intelligence  the 
that  the  Cabinet  Council  had  ordered  thut  the  ports  should 
be  opened,  and  that  Englishmen,  who  worked  so  hard,  were 
going  to  be  fed.  (Great  cheering.)  He  concluded  by  moving 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Michael  Connaghton,  on  behalf  of  the  body  of 
operatives,  with'whom  he  was  connected,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  coarse  spinners  and  self-acting  winders  of  Man- 
chester, would  second  the  motion.  That  body  was  deter- 
mined never  to  relax  in  their  exertions  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  a  calamity  as  that  of  18-11 — 42. 

Mr.  Frederick  Warrex  moved  the  memorial  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  resolution.   He  said,  if  ever  there  was  a 
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lime  in  the  history  of  this  great  country  when  it  behoved 
the  inhabitants  to  be  firm,  cautious,  wise,  imd  determined, 
he  believed  that  that  time  was  the  present.  (Hear,  hear.) 
With  a  teeming  population  and  a  scarcity  of  food  for  them ; 
with  an  absolute  dependence  upon  our  own  intercourse  with 
other  parts  of  the  world,  it  becomes  us  to  act  like  firm,  wise, 
and  determined  men,  in  making  the  rulers  of  our  destinies 
perfectly  understand  what  we  want,  and  that  what  we  want 
we  ought  to  have,  and  that  what  we  ought  to  have  we  will 
have.  (Applause.)  He  was  glad  to  see  the  temper  and  spirit 
of  the  meeting.  He  thought  that  temper  and  spirit  would 
awaken  those  who  had  hitherto  slumbered,  in  consequence 
of  the  people's  differences,  to  the  great  fact  that  the  people 
of  England  were  beginning  to  arouse  themselves  to  a  full 
sense  of  their  own  wants  and  rights,  and  what  they  ought,  to 
have.  It  had  been  suggested  if  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  re- 
fused to  do  an  act  of  common  justice  in  accordance  with  the 
prayer  of  the  memorial,  that  some  attempt  should  be  made 
to  induce  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote 
for  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies.  But  he  trusted  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  unnecessary;  that  such  a  spirit 
would  be  shown  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  by 
the  people  who  have  felt  the  operation  of  these  laws,  as 
should  make  Sir  Robert  Peel  see  that  he  has  only  two  courses 
open — the  destruction  of  that  aristocracy  who  have  so  long 
kept  their  iron  grasp  upon  the  people,  or  that  justice  shall  be 
rendered  to  the  millions  who  have  suffered  in  consequence  of 
theirmal-administratioii.  It  had  been  a  favourite  saying,  that 
there  was  a  point  beyond  which  human  endurance  ought  not  to 
go  ;  and,  if  those  who  were  most  interested  in  this  great  ques- 
tion took  it  up  throughout  the  country  as  they  did  here  to-night 
— if  the  working-classes  would  bestir  themselves — they  would 
let  the  Premier  and  all  the  rest  of  them  understand  that  there 
was  a  point  of  suffering  beyond  which  human  endurance 
would  not  go.  (Applause.)  He  had  been  shelterless  and 
houseless,  but  he  could  have  borne  all  this;  but  he  could  not 
bear  the  drying  up  and  parching  of  his  very  veins,  caused  by 
hunger.  This  he  had  felt ;  and  doubtless  if  he  had  had  the 
power,  he  should  have  committed  some  depredation  that 
would  have  consigned  him  to  some  gaol.  (Hear.)  Others  in 
the  meeting  could  say  the  same,  and  let  not  these  things  be 
kept  hack.  Let  them  say,  "We  are  all  willing  to  work  for 
bread — to  toil  almost  incessantly  for  the  comforts  we  have  a 
right  to  enjoy ;  but  we  will  not  stand  by  and  see  our  children 
starve."  (Great  applause.)  We  want  Government  to  know 
that  we  feel  we  are  approaching  our  state  in  1841-42 ;  and 
had  we  common  justice,  we  should  not  experience  this  state 
of  things;  that  we  remember  the  outbreaks  of  that  period, 
and  the  fueling  that  then  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  working 
people  against  the  upper  classes  ;  that  we  had  a  large  addi- 
tion of  population,  hundreds  of  thousands,  since  then;  and 
that  we  were  determined,  without  bloodshed — for  we  under- 
stood our  business  better  than  that  now — to  obtain  what  we 
ought  to  possess.  (Applause.)  We  wish  the  Government 
to  understand,  that  if  the  food  of  the  people  begins  to  spoil, 
and  the  prices  of  provisions  continue  to  rise,  with  the  con- 
sequent reduction  of  wages,  loss  of  trade,  and  idl  the  mise- 
ries connected  with  it,  we  saw  no  prospect  of  the  people 
being  milder,  but  rather  more  clamorous,  or  of  their  desist- 
ing to  do  things  in  time  to  come  that  had  been  done  in 
time  past,  and  that  they  may  be  goaded  to  such  despera- 
tion as  would  make  them  sweep  away  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  take  into  their  own  hands  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment, seeing  that  those  who  now  hold  them,  know  not,  or 
care  not,  how  to  hold  them  justly. 

Mr.  James  Gbobgb  Clarke  said,  that  after  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Warren  and  Dr.  Watts,  he  would  only  say,  that  hav- 
ing stood  idoof  from  the  Corn  Law  party  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, lie  was  induced  to  come  forward  from  having  seen 
the  names  of  men  of  the  middle-classes  connected  with  it, 
and  his  wife  also  wished  him  to  come  and  tell  the  effects  of 
high-priced  food  upon  then-  own  family.  Thousands  were 
placed  in  the  same  miserable  condition.  He  received  about 
10s.  a- week  twelve  months  agj,  upon  which  nine  people  had 
to  live.  Unable  to  pay  the  taxes  of  the  house  he  lived  in, 
he  was  summoned  before  the  magistrates,  and  they  told  him 
he  must  go  into  a  smaller  house.  He  was  compelled  to  do  so, 
and,  with  that  large  family,  the  house  was  indecently 
crowded.  With  what  he  had  to  lay  out  for  provisions  and 
fire,  (fee,  he  had  notlring  to  lay  out  in  clothes,  and  notwith- 
standing industry  and  teetotalism  he  could  not  keep  the 
children  comfortable.  On  Saturday  night,  a  short  time  ago, 
he  found  that  his  children's  clothes  were  pledged,  and  had 
to  send  his  own  to  the  pawnbroker's  to  relieve  them,  in 
order  that  the  children  might  be  able  to  go  to  the  Sunday 
school.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  very  unpleasant  to  know  that, 
not  only  was  he  himself  enslaved,  but  that  he  should  be 
actually  breeding  a  race  of  slaves ;  but  there  was  a  rising 
spirit  in  the  youth  of  the  country  which  would  remove  all 
the  obnoxious  and  unjust  restrictions.  Another  class  of 
people  opposed  Sir  P.  Peel's  opening  of  the  ports,  because 
it  would  interfere  with  their  daughters  dowries ;  but  if  our 
children  were  to  be  denied  education,  and  to  be  physically 
debilitated  on  that  accotfnt,  then  banish  the  dowries  and 
ladies  too,  for  we  would  not  give  dowries  out  of  the  sweat 
and  groans  of  the  people.  (Hear,  aud  cheers.)  He  conclu- 
ded by  seconding  the  resolution. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated  at  ten  o'clock. — Abridged 
from  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  Wednesday 

WARRINGTON. 
A  numerous  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  borough 
was  held  in  the  large  Concert-room  of  the  Red  Lion  Hotel, 
Bridge-Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  memorialising  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  open  the  ports  for  the  free  admis- 
sion of  grain. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Alliard.  Among 
the  gentlemen  on  the  platform  were — J.  Allen,  Esq.,  N. 
Cook,  Esq.,  .1.  G.  M'Minnies,  Esq.,  ,F.  Rylands,  Esq.,  P. 
Cooke,  Esq.,  G.  Crossfield,  Esq.,  J.  Guest,  Esq.,  R.  Ains- 
worth,  Esq.,  B.  Muleneaux,  Esq.,  E.  West,  Esq.,  T.  Squire, 
Esq.,  Wm.  Grill,  Esq.,  G.  Artingstall,  Esq.,  and  many  of  the 
principal  ratepayers  and  manufacturers  of  the  town. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  business  of  the  meeting, 
said  they  had  not  met  there  as  men  of  any  party,  but  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Free  Trade.  He  urged  the  meeting 
to  preserve  order,  and  fairly  to  hear  all  parties. 

Mr.  J.  Allen  moved  the  first  resolution,  which  referred 
to  the  failure  of  the  crops  as  a  state  of  things  demanding  the 
immediate  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government.  lie 
would  state  that  if  ever  there  was  a  time  and  good  reason 
why  the  Government  should  interfere  on  behalf  of  the 

people,  both  presented  themselves  at  that  mo  meat.  In  seven 
months  the  price  of  provisions  had  risen  60  percent.  What 
Would  have  cost  a  family  10s.  a  week  then  would  cost  them 
I'm.  now;  ami  he  had  it  on  good  authority  that  tlM!  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  food,  within  the  same  period  in  England, 


was  at  least  400,000/.  a  week,  or  20,000,000/.  a-year.  After 
a  few  more  observations,  he  concluded  by  proposing  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Peter  Rylands  seconded  the  resolution  in  a  speech 
of  some  length,  aud  contended  that  high  prices  in  provisions 
were  always  accompanied  by  low  wages  and  want  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  meeting  was  subsequently  addressed  by  Mr.  E. 
Robinson,  Mr.  N.  Cook,  Mr.  J.  M'Minnies,  Mr.  John  Ry- 
lands, and  one  or  two  others. 

The  resolutions  were  idl  passed  unanimously,  and  thanks 
having  been  voted  to  the  chairman,  the  meeting  separated 
about  half-past  10  o'clock. 


BURY. 

On  Thursday,  the  27th  ult.,  a  very  numerous  meeting  (in 
compliance  with  a  requisition  of  72  of  the  most  influential 
ratepayers  to  the  head  constables)  was  held  in  the  Ses- 
sions Room,  near  the  New  Market  Place,  Bury,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  memoritdising  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  favour  of  the  opening  of  the  ports  for  the 
free  admission  of  grain  aud  all  other  kinds  of  provisious,  to 
avert  the  calamities  likely  to  arise  from  the  scarcity  of  food, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  the  defective 
quality  of  the  wheat  harvest.  John  Walker  was  unani- 
mously appointed  chairman,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Edmund  Grundy,  Esq.,  of  The  Wild,  John  Grundy,  Esq., 
magistrate,  Rev.  J.  Nugent,  Independent  Minister,  and 
Messrs.  Matthew  Fletcher,  surgeon,  John  Parkinson,  Law- 
rence Openshaw,  &c.  Resolutions  in  favour  of  the  object 
for  which  the  meeting  was  called  were  unanimously  passed. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  chairman,  and  the  meeting 
separated  about  a  quarter-past  ten  o'clock. 


LEES. 

A  numerous  and  respectable  public  meeting,  called  by  the 
principal  inhabitants,  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  in  a 
large  and  commodious  school-room,  at  the  populous  village 
of  Lees,  near  Oldham.  Peter  Seville,  Esq.,  was  called  to 
the  chair.  Several  resolutions,  strongly  condemnatory  of 
the  detestable  Corn  Laws  were  passed,  and  urging  their  im- 
mediate repeal,  together  with  a  memorial  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  calling  on  them  to  open  the  ports  for  the  free 
admission  of  grain  aud  other  eatables,  and  that  immediately. 
The  speaking  was  of  a  soul-stirring  character.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Messrs.  W.  Nicholson,  Jcmes  Greaves, 
John  Andrew,  William  Halliwell,  Joseph  Shaw,  Henry 
Athertou,  &c. 


NEWTON  AND  FA1LSWORTH. 
A  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newton  and  Fails- 
worth,  summoned  by  placard,  was  held  in  the  Old  School 
Room,  Pole  Lane,  Failsworth,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Henry  Walmsley,  Esq.,  of  Failsworth,  in  the  chair.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  present,  and  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings :  Messrs.  Joseph  Barratt,  Jonathan  and  Andrew 
Kershaw,  Thomas  Chadderton,  John  Ashworth,  Mellor,  Wil- 
liam Latham,  T.  Tetlow,  R.  Owen,  W.  Burton.  Before  the 
commencement  of  the  business  the  room  was  completely 
filled.  Resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  deploring  the 
deficiency  ofthe  harvest  and  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  to 
avert  the  calamitous  recurrence  of  1888  to  1842,  calling  upon 
her  Majesty's  ministers  to  suspend  the  operation  ofthe  corn 
bill,  and  to  take  early  measures  for  the  abolition  of  all  laws 
restricting  the  free  importation  of  food.  A  memorial  founded 
on  the  foregoing  resolutions  was  agreed  to  and  signed  by 
the  chairman  on  behidf  of  the  meeting,  and  Mark 
Philips,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Milner  Gibson,  Esq.,  members 
for  Manchester,  were  requested  to  present  it  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  first  Lord  ofthe  Treasury. 


KENDAL. 

In  compliance  with  a  requisition,  numerously  and  influ- 
entially  signed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kendal,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  on  Wednesday  night,  convened  by  the  mayor, 
in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  memorialising  her  Majesty  in 
favour  of  opening  the  ports  for  the  admission  of  grain  and 
all  other  kinds  of  provisions,  in  order  to  avert  the  calamities 
which  may  arise  from  the  scarcity  likely  to  be  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop.  The  room  was  crowded  to 
excess  in  every  port. 

The  Mayor"  opened  the  proceedings  by  reading  the  requi- 
sition. 

Alderman  John  Whitwell,  on  rising,  was  receiveed  with 
loud  applause.  He  read  the  resolution  as  follows  :  "  That 
the  present  alarming  state  of  the  potato  crop  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  the  prospect  of  scarcity  and  dearness 
of  provisions,  demand  the  prompt  and  efficient  interference 
of  her  Majesty's  ministers  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people." 

The  resolution,  as  were  all  the  others,  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

A  petition  was  forwarded  for  presentation  to  her  Majesty, 
through  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  praying  for.  an 
order  for  the  free  admission  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  into  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  proceedings  were  carried  to  the  end  with  great  spirit, 
and  the  several  resolutions  were  supported  by  eloquent 
speeches. 


LEEDS. 

A  large  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds  was  held  in 
the  court  house  on  Wednesday,  for  the  purpose  of  memoria- 
lising the  Government  to  assemble  Parliament  together  to 
consider  the  threatened  destitution  of  the  country,  and  to 
open  the  ports  immediately,  in  order  to  meet  the  present  ne- 
cessities of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  meeting  had  been 
called  on  a  requisition  presented  to  J.  D.  Luccock,  Esq.,  the 
mayor,  numerously  signed  by  merchants,  tradesmen,  and 
operatives.  The  commodious  court  house  was  densely  filled 
by  all  classes  ofthe  community.  Nearly  two  thousand  per- 
sons were  present,  all  unanimous  on  the  expediency  of  the 
measures  to  lie  considered,  with  the  exception  of  a  handful 
of  Chartists,  who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  proceedings, 
offered  a  somewhat  clamorous,  but  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant opposition.  The  mayor  took  the  chair.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  his  worship,  by  J.  G.  Marshall,  Esq., 
I  linn.  Wansfield,  Esq., the  Rev.  John  Ely,  Mr. Brooks,  Mr. 
E.  Baines,  sec.,  at  considerable  length,  and  in  eloquent  and 
able  speeches.  All  the  resolutions  were  carried  almost  una- 
nimously. The  meeting  lasted  nearly  live  hours,  and  evinced 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  humane  and  noble  cause,  to  which 
the  people  of  Leeds,  in  common  with  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity, lend  their  earnest  and  hearty  support.  We  regret 
that  the  pressure  of  other  matters  prevents  us  extending  our 
I  report  of  this  important  meeting. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham  took 
place  on  Monday,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Exchange  Rooms, 
to  memorialise  the  Government,  in  the  present  alarming 
state  of  affairs,  to  open  the  ports. 

The  room  was  crowded,  and  on  the  platform  we  observed 
Thomas  Herbert,  Esq.,  mayor,  Rev.  W.  Mills,  Rev.  S.  Jones, 
Rev.  William  Liuwood,  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  Rev.  James 
Edwards,  Rev.  B.  Carpenter,  and  Messrs.  G.  Gill,  Felkin, 
Bean,  Hill,  Wilson,  Rideout,  Cripps,  Cooper,  Roberts,  jun  , 
J.  Bradley,  T.  Knight,  W.  Enfield,  Wm.  HoUins  (  Pleaslcy 
Works),  Ellis  (Mansfield),  Allen,  Roper,  Whitby,  &c. 

The  Mayor  (Thomas  Herbert,  Esq.),  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Bean,  seconded  by  Mr.  FelkiD,  was  unanimously  called 
to  the  chair,  and  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence  with  the 
object  for  which  the  meeting  had  been  convened.  (Applause.) 
It  was  not  only  in  reference  to  the  present  exigency  aris- 
ing from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  a  deficiency 
in  the  harvest  that  he  wished  the  ports  to  be  opened,  but 
upon  a  general  principle,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be 
opened,  never  to  be  closed  again.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Whitby  moved  the  first  resolution: — "That  the 
deficiency  of  the  harvest  and  the  serious  injury  to  the 
potato  crops,  have  deservedly  produced  the  utmost  ap- 
prehension amongst  all  classes  of  the  community,  aud  that 
our  circumstances  require  the  instant  free  admission  of 
corn  and  other  articles  of  food  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom." 

With  respect  to  the  deficiency  of  the  harvest  it  was  allowed, 
even  by  the  friends  of  monopoly,  that  the  crop  on  the  whole 
was  not  an  average  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now  an  average 
crop  was  not  sufficient  for  the  kingdom.  They  must  have, 
therefore,  something  more  than  au  average  crop  to  depend 
on.  Now  all  he  had  to  say  was  this,  that  last  year  bread  was 
pretty  reasonable,  and  all  over  England,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Nottingham,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  not 
participated  in  the  general  amelioration,  wages  had  risen. 
In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that  he  had  great  hopes  of  the 
success  of  their  memorial.  Their  amiable  Queen  had  been 
making  her  progresses  up  and  down  the  country,  and  had 
seen  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  people,  and  when  she 
heard  of  their  grievances — if,  indeed,  they  let  her  see  the 
petition  (a  laugh),  she  would  disregard  the  " Iron  Duke," 
and  the  iron-hearted  men,  and  say,  "Let  my  people  be  fed." 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Alderman  Knight  seconded  the  motion.  He  higldy 
approved  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  resolution,  but 
he  hoped  the  distress  would  not  prove  so  great  as  had  been 
anticipated.  He  had  been  in  the  country  for  the  last  several 
days,  aud  he  had  mode  inquiries  as  to  the  extent  of  the  po- 
tato disease,  and  he  found  in  nil  places  the  crops  were  injured 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  many  places  parties  have  opened 
their  stores,  and  had  found  their  pits  to  contain  only 
one  mass  of  vegetable  corruption,  unfit  food  for  either  man 
or  beast.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  With  the  second  part  of  the 
resolution  he  also  fully  agreed,  and  had  long  been  of  opinion 
that  to  restrict  human  food  and  the  necessaries  of  life  from 
entering  into  the  country,  was  alike  contrary  to  the  laws  ot 
God  and  impolitic.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  Cnipps.merchant,  in  support  of  the  motion,  sidd  it 
struck  him  that  the  question  which  brought  them  together 
lay  in  a  small  compass.  The  people  of  this  great  country 
have  not  got  enough  to  eat,  and  yet  the  world  produces 
enough.  God  in  his  kind  providence  has  so  ordered  it,  that 
if  in  one  part  of  the  world  the  harvest  is  deficient,  com- 
pensation is  made  by  superabundance  in  another  part. 
The  world  produces  from  year  to  year  a  sufficient  supply 
for  man  and  beast,  and  yet  the  men  of  England  have 
not  enough  to  eat.  Why  is  this  ?  The  resolution  spoke  about 
a  deficient  harvest,  and  about  disease  in  the  potato  crop  ; 
but  it  is  not  because  there  is  a  deficient  harvest,  it  is  not  be- 
cause there  is  a  disease  in  the  potato  crop,  that  an  alarm  is 
felt  as  to  whether  the  people  shall  live  or  die  ;  but  it  is  be- 
cause they  had  unwise,  wicked,  and  cruel  laws  that  stand 
in  the  way — that  bar  the  people  from  having  access  to  the 
superabundant  food  with  which  God  has  blessed  the  world. 
(Applause.)  Whilst  they  were  lamenting  the  deficiency  of 
the  supply  of  food  arising  from  a  bad  harvest,  he  had  been 
travelling,  and  if  they  had  seen  the  abundance  in  that  country 
where  he  had  been,  they  would  not  have  any  occasion  for 
alarm,  if  our  laws  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  their  receiving  it. 
He  had  been  in  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Orleans,  and  Mis- 
souri. He  went  into  no  cottages  where  he  found  a  super- 
abundance of  British  manufactures  for  use,  but  he  saw  the 
veiy  men  who  had  a  superabundance  of  bread  corn,  and 
wheat,  and  pork,  what  we  want ;  these  very  men  and 
their  families  are  living  destitute  of  the  comforts  which  we 
manufacture  in  England.  These  people  want  crockery 
goods,  clotliing,  bedding,  stockings,  aud  lace  for  their 
daughters.  (Hear,  hear.;  Why  is  it  that  there  is  such  a 
state  of  things  that  the  people  there  want  wdiat  we  make,  and 
they  have  what  we  require,  and  yet  neither  party  can  be 
supplied  ?  Shall  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  continue  to  say  we 
shall  not  exchange  ?  (Applause.)  How  long  shall  the 
happiness,  the  interests,  and  the  welfare  of  this  great  country 
be  subject  to  miserable  party  prejudice?  If  an  argument 
was  needed  against  the  Corn  Laws,  he  could  tell  them 
what  influence  it  has  directly  and  indirectly  upon 
the  people  here  and  in  other  countries.  He  left  Eng- 
land on  the  Dth  of  August  last;  the  rain  was  pouring 
down  in  torrents,  and  great  apprehensions  were  felt  that  the 
harvest  would  be  a  miserable  failure.  Immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  the  United  States,  the  influence  this  intelligence 
had  upon  the  markets  was  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  and 
Hour,  and  the  farmers  thrashed  all  they  could,  expecting 
high  prices  would  be  obtained  for  their  produce.  In  a  fort- 
night afterwards  another  steam-boat  arrived.  I  was  then  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  news  reached  them  that  there 
hod  been  10  days  of  fine  weather  in  England,  and  there  was 
a  prospect  that  the  harvest  would  be  tolerably  good.  The 
farmers  who  had  not  brought  their  corn  to  market  ceased 
then-  thrashings,  prices  were  knocked  down,  and  curses  loud 
and  deep  were  uttered  against  the  sliding-scale.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  applause.)  Parties  who  had  unfortunately  made  pur- 
chases, wore  long  faces,  and  the  farmers,  in  a  melancholy 
tone,  cried  out,  "  We  shall  have  no  market  in  England  this 
year  for  our  superabundant  produce."  Two  or  three  weeks 
elapsed,  and  another  steamer  arrived,  and  brought  the  news 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  crops  on  the  hills  of  Derbyshire 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  could  not  be  gathered,  and 
the  result  was,  that  speculation  was  again  at  work,  and  us  it 
was  certain  corn  would  be  wanted,  an  advantage  was  taken 
to  raise  the  price  from  30  to  oO  per  cent.,  and  as  the  canals 
and  rivers  were  likely  to  be  frozen,  the  freight  was  advanced 
200  per  cent. ;  so  that  a  barrel  of  flour  which  should  cost  2s., 
a  demand  of  6s.  was  made  for  conveying  it  here.  (Hear, 
hear.)   These  were  some  eflects  of  the  sliding-scale.  How 
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long  is  tlie  system  to  be  perpetuated  which  compelled  them  to 
go  to  the  highest  market,  and  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  they  might  have  at  a  low  rate 
in  exchange  for  manufactures  ?  Away  with  such  a  system. 
(Applause.)  They  had  the  opportunity  now ;  the  people 
had  only  to  speak  in  decided  language,  and  no  man,  or 
set  of  men,  could  possibly  withstand  them.  (Applause.) 
Speak  temperately,  but  be  firm,  decided,  and  united,  and 
those  laws,  which  have  long  been  condemned  by  the  whole 
world,  and  are  now  ten  thousand  times  more  than  ever  con- 
demned, will  be  for  ever  removed  from  the  statute  book. 
(Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Kerry,  a  mechanic,  moved  the  following 
amendment,  which  he  was  quite  willing  to  have  embodied 
in  the  resolution,  if  the  other  gentlemen  chose. 

"  That  we,  the  people  of  Nottingham,  in  public  meeting 
assembled,  do  earnestly  request  that  your  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  be  pleased  to  take  itinto  your  serious  consideration 
the  practicability  of  making  a  law,  to  place  the  working 
classes  on  the  waste  and  commonable  lands,  as  a  means  of 
producing  more  food,  and  to  find  natural  employment  for 
the  unwilling  made  idlers."  (Cries  of  "  It  won't  do,  Tom — 
down,  down.") 

A  Voice :  I  second  it. 

The  Rev.  W.  Linwood  opposed  the  amendment. 

Mr.  W.  Felkix,  merchant,  supported  the  amendment, 
for  which  eight  hands  were  held  up.  On  the  original  mo- 
tion being  put,  it  was  carried  with  loud  applause  and  clapping 
of  hands. 

Mr.  Thomas  Roper  (a  working  man)  felt  proud  in 
coming  forward  to  move  that  an  address  be  presented  to  our 
gracious  and  beloved  Queen.  In  his  speech  he  referred  to 
his  recollections  concerning  the  state  of  trade  before  the 
Corn  Laws  were  enacted;  the  remonstrances  that  were 
made,  andin  which  he  took  part  at  the  time  they  were  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Corn  Laws  being 
passed  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  At  that  time  the  Presi- 
dent of  America  (Jefferson)  wished  that  corn  and  pro- 
visions should  be  sent  to  this  country,  and  in  Congress  it 
was  said,  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  passed  the  people  of 
America  would  manufacture  for  themselves.  They  have 
become  manufacturers,  and  our  rivals.  He  would  con- 
clude by  moving  the  address. 

The  Rev.  J.  Edwards,  seconded  the  resolution.  He 
sincerely  rejoiced  that  similar  meetings  were  being  held 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  He  thought 
that  if  anything  could  move  the  vis  inertia,  the  stand-still, 
do-nothing  policy  of  the  Government,  it  was  the  holding  of 
public  meetings  of  their  countrymen.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was 
a  fact  the  mind  shuddered  at  the  contemplation  of,  that 
during  the  last  commercial  distress  persons  died  from  famine. 
(Hear.)  He  was  convinced  of  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  This 
would  in  all  probability  occur  again  (hear,  hear) ;  and  then 
he  recommended  that  on  the  first  case  of  death,  a  coroner's 
inquest  should  be  holden,  and  the  jury,  if  they  were  honest 
men  and  did  their  duty,  would  return  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter against  the  Ministers  whose  pertinacity  had  occa- 
sioned all  this  suffering.    (Loud  cheers.) 

The  memorial  was  unanimously  adopted ;  and  the  meeting 
soon  afterwards  broke  up,  after  returning  thanks  to  the 
chairman. 


GATESHEAD. 
In  compliance  with  a  requisition  signed  by  a  large  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gateshead,  the  Mayor  appointed  a 
public  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Town- hall  at  twelve  o'clock 
on  Monday  last. 

The  meeting  assembled  at  that  hour,  but  the  feeling  being 
unanimous  in  favour  of  an  adjournment  to  the  evening,  in 
order  to  allow  the  working  classes  an  opportunity  of  record- 
ing their  opinions,  a  motion  to  that  effect  was  proposed  and 
carried  without  discussion.  The  meeting  accordingly  took 
place  in  the  evening,  and  Mr.  John  Robson  moved  that  G. 
Crawshay,  Esq.,  take  the  chair,  which  was  at  once  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Crawshay  said  that  though  he  had  taken  no  part  in 
convening  the  meeting,  he  highly  approved  of  its  object.  He 
must  add,  however,  that  the  course  vvliich  the  requisirionists 
had  adopted  was  not  precisely  that  which  he  should  have 
proposed.  As  a  member  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  he 
Wiis  accustomed  mainly  to  rely  on  that  body  to  obtain  the  re- 
peal of  the  Coru  Law  ;  and,  after  all,  he  feared  that  the  only 
effect  of  a  memorial  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  be 
to  (haw  from  the  right  lion,  baronet  a  polite  acknowledgment 
of  its  receipt.  Before  the  regular  business  of  the  meeting 
was  proceeded  with,  he  wished  to  address  a  few  words  to 
them  upon  the  very  peculiar  and  criticid  position  of  the 
Corn  Law  question  at  the  present  moment.  He  could  not 
help  alluding,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  recent  accession  of 
strength  which  the  Free  Trade  party  had  received  from  the 
unqualified  adhesion  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Mor- 
peth. (Cheers.)  It  was  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the 
value  of  those  accessions.  From  the  beginning,  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League  had  always  honestly  said,  "We  go  for 
the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  and  will 
accept  no  compromise."  On  the  other  hand,  the  party 
having  Lord  J.  Russell  as  their  recognised  leader,  had  a 
strong  partiality  for  a  fixed  duty.  This  division  of  the  Libe- 
ral party  was  a  source  of  constant  weakness  and  annoyance. 
Now,  however,  it  had  been  removed  by  Lord  J.  Russell's 
manly  declaration  in  favour  of  Free  Trade.  (Applause.)  The 
Liberals  |of  Gateshead  had  had  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
evils  of  disunion,  but  he  trusted  it  would  be  known  no 
longer,  as  he  thought  they  might  assume  that  not  only  the 
noble  lord  but  all  his  party — all  the  members  accustomed  to 
vote  with  him  in  the  House  of  Commons — would  equally 
support  him  now  that  he  had  declared  in  favour  of  a  total 
and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law.  He  therefore 
pressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  improving  the  present 
moment.  Never  was  there  so  favourable  a  time.  Let  by- 
gones be  bygones.  The  Leaguers  and  the  Whigs  had 
gnarrelled  sufficiently.  They  were  now  united  in  principle. 
Ibis  general  consolidation  of  the  party  might  well  be  con- 
sidered a  triumph  by  the  League,  which  had  never  for  an  in- 
stant forgotten  the  comprehensive  demand  with  which  it  set 
out.  (Cheers.)  Another  motive  to  immediate  and  decided 
action  was  the  danger  which  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
continuance  of  the  Corn  Law.  Already  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Lancashire  felt  a  degree  of  depression  ;  and 
when  at  Sheffield,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Cobden  told  the  iron 
manufacturers  that  the  depression  now  felt  in  the  cotton  and 
woollen  districts  would  reach  them  in  six  months. 
Mr.  Cobden  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  nnd  he  told  the 
people  that  if  they  did  not  feel  distress  now  they  would  do  so 
at  the  end  of  six  months.  He  (Mr.  Crawshay)  had  no 
doubt  it  would  be  the  same  in  Gateshead.  Although  wages 
were  high,  and  they  did  not  feel  distress,  yet  if  the  evil  was 
not  removed -every  occupation  must  be  reduced  to  the  state  of 
distress  in  *bicb.  they  were  some  years  ego.   He  Lad  re- 


ceived a  circular  from  the  League,  asking  him  to  qualify  as 
a  county  voter.  He  had  already  qualified  for  North  Durham, 
South  Northumberland,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
Westmoreland ;  and  if  it  was  possible  he  would  get  more 
votes,  even  half  a  dozen,  or  perhaps  a  still  greater 
number,  (Loud  cheers.)  This  much  was  certain, 
that  if  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  would  combine  in 
securing  qualifications,  in  a  few  years  they  would  make  the 
counties  dependant  on  the  towns,  and  not  the  towns  on  the 
counties.  Mr.  Daniel  Liddell  held  meetings  every  week, 
and  he  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  influence 
of  the  League,  and  procuring  qualifications  for  all  who  re- 
quired them.  He  would  advise  every  man  who  had  money 
to  spare  to  get  a  qualification,  and  so  enable  himself  to  fight 
the  battle  of  Free  Trade  at  the  next  election.  (Cheers. ) 
Let  them  work  the  registry,  and  they  would  have 
an  Anti-Corn-Law  administration  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. (Cheers.)  Mr.  C.  concluding  by  stating  that  the 
adhesion  of  the  noblemen  mentioned  was  important  in 
another  light  in  addition  to  the  union  it  produced.  A  rich 
old  gentleman  told  him  that  the  theory  of  the  Anti-Corn -Law 
repealers  might  be  very  fine,  but  the  circumstances  were 
peculiar  and  complicated,  but  when  he  saw  the  adhesion  of 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Morpeth,  quiet  men  and  not 
violent,  he  said  he  was  ready  to  join  the  movement  himself. 
That  was  a  very  common  feeling,  and  a  great  number  of 
persons  advanced  in  years  when  they  saw  such  men  join  the 
movement,  would  then  see  that  what  the  League  wanted  was 
only  simple  justice.  (Great  cheering. ) 

Mr.  Johk  Robson,  without  comment,  proposed  the  first 
resolution  : 

"  That  the  partial  failure  of  the  corn  harvest,  the  preva- 
lence of  disease  or  rot  in  "the  potato  crop,  and  the  laws  for 
regulating  the  importation  of  corn,  are  threatening  the 
people  of  these  islands  with  scarci'y  and  famine  ;  and  that 
the  ports  ought  to  be  tlirown  open  forthwith,  and  Parliament 
convened  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  which  restrict  the  impor- 
tation of  corn." 

Aid.  Reveley  seconded  the  motion,  stating  that  it  needed 
no  argument  from  him  or  any  other  gentleman  in  the  room 
to  convince  every  pel  sou  of  the  necessity  of  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Law.  The  question  came  home  to  every  man's  fire- 
side, and  99  out  of  every  100  were  so  disgusted  with  it  re- 
maining on  the  statute-book,  that  they  refused  to  attend  a 
meeting.  They  would  sooner  take  up  arms  than  attend  a 
meeting  to  beg  and  pray  for  its  repeal. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Fawcett  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  memorial  solicit- 
ing the  opening  of  the  ports,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
F.  Brett,  and  earned  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  seconded  by  Alderman 
Revely,  it  was  agreed  that  the  memorial  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 

After  a  few  observations  from  Messrs.  Blagburn  and 
Larkin,  thanks  were  voted  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  meeting 
separated. 


NORWICH. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Nor- 
wich, convened  the  mayor,  was  held  in  Saint  An- 
drew's HaD  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  most  efi'ectuid  means  of  averting  the  threatened  famine, 
and  to  memorialise  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  advise  her  Majesty  to 
open  the  ports  and  allow  the  importation  of  corn  free  of 
duty.  Shortly  before  one  o'clock,  the  chair  was  taken  by 
John  Betts,  Ksq.,  the  mayor,  at  which  time  the  spacious  hall, 
capable  of  containing  3000  persons,  was  filled,  principally  by 
the  working-classes. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  business  of  the  meeting  by 
stating,  that  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
and  the  partiid  failure  of  the  harvest,  a  requisition  had  been 
presented  to  him,  and  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  pre- 
sent meeting. 

Mr.  Toller  moved  the  first  resolution,  and  after  reading 
a  letter  from  Sir  William  Foster,  regretting  his  absence  on 
accouut  of  indisposition,  and  expressing  the  pleasure  he 
would  have  derived  from  moving  the  first  resolution,  said, 
he  had  hoped  that  her  Majesty  s  Ministers  would  have  in- 
formed themselves  before  now  of  the  present  state  of  the 
country.  If  they  were  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the  large 
bulk  of  the  people,  they  were  unfitted  to  hold  the  reins  of  the 
Government,  and  injustice  to  the  country,  if  they  would  not 
remedy  the  evil,  they  ought  to  allow  men  to  take  office  who 
would.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that 
something  had  not  been  done  before  now  to  alleviate  the 
coming  evil.  ( Hear,  hear.)  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Minis- 
ter not  to  allow  ccrn,  which  was  so  much  wanted  in  this 
country,  to  be  carried  out  of  the  warehouses  by  foreign 
powers.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Toller  concluded  by  moving 
the  following  resolution  :  "  That  this  meeting  consider  that, 
owing  to  the  present  scarcity  of  food,  and  believing  that  there 
is  a  great  deficiency  in  the  harvest  and  a  large  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  urge  upon  her  Majesty's  Ministers  the  adoption 
of  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  measure  for  the  importation 
of  provisions  from  abroad ;"  which  was  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brock  in  an  eloquent  speech,  and  c.vrried  unani- 
mously. 

T.  O.  Strixofield,  Esq.,  in  a  brief  address,  moved  the 
second  resolution,  to  the  effect  "that  the  meeting  wished  to 
impress  upon  her  Majesty's  ministers,  who  were  vested  with 
the  power  and  the  solemn  responsibility  of  preventing  any 
national  calamity,  to  open  the  ports  of  the  three  kingdoms 
without  delay,  for  the  importation  of  all  articles  of  food,  and 
thereby  prevent  an  increase  of  pauperism,  pestilence,  and 
crime."    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Rev.  T.  Clowse,  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  R.  Chamberlain  moved,  and  Mr.  Piggott  seconded, 
that  a  memorial,  founded  on  the  resolutions,  be  presented 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  praying  him  immediately  to  open  the 
ports. 

Mr.  Tillett  moved,  and  Mr.  Seltzee  seconded,  the 
adoption  of  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  for 
a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which,  as  well  as  the  memorial, 
was  carried  amid  loud  cheers. 

Three  cheers  having  been  given  to  the  mayor,  and  three 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  meeting  separated. 


LAMBETH. 

A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  was  held  at  the 
Vestry-hall,  Church-street,  on  Tuesday  last,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  deficiency  of  the  harvest  and  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  par- 
ticularly Ireland  ;  and  to  come  to  such  resolutions  thereon 
as  might  be  deemed  expedient. 

T.  W.  Nixon,  Esq.,  churchwarden,  took  the  chair,  and 
opened  the  business  by  adverting  to  the  present  state  of  tlie 


country  with  respect  to  food,  and  the  necessity  for  «om» 
energetic  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Sewell  moved  the  first  resolution  : — 
"  That  the  meeting  views  with  feelings  of  alarm  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  hist  harvest,  and  general  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  therefore  deem  it  to 
be  the  imperative  duty  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  open 
the  ports  immediately  for  the  uduiission  of  human  food 
exempt  from  all  duties." 

C.  Evans,  Esq.,  said  he  did  not  think  the  resolution  weat 
far  enough.  lie  thought,  if  ever  men  deserved  censure  it 
was  her  Majesty's  ministers,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  petition  her  Majesty  for  their  removal,  in  order 
that  some  more  honest  men  might  take  their  places.  He 
intended  to  move  a  resolution  of  a  stronger  character,  but  he 
did  not  object  to  second  4the  proposition  then  before  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Fall  said  it  was^uecessary  that  a  resolution  should 
be  adopted,  culling  on  her  Majesty  to  dismiss  her  present 
ministers.  Why  did  not  Sir  Robert  Peel  do  his  duty  '!  The 
country  was  suffering  uuder  the  Corn  Laws.  Men  were 
taking  corn  out  of  bond  in  this  country,  and  carrying  it  to 
foreign  ports,  where  it  was  admitted  without  payment  of 
duties.  He  did  not  doubt  but  some  of  the  same  grain 
would  be  again  imported  for  the  use  of  the  people 
at  an  enormous  price,  when  the  demand  for  food  became 
more  pressing.  The  government,  instead  of  opening  the 
ports,  had  scut  some  scientific  men  to  Ireland,  who  had  re- 
ported that  the  potatoes  were  diseased.  Then,  by  way  of 
remedy,  the  people  were  told  to  get  a  tub,  and  scrape  and 
rasp  the  potatoes.  At  last  they  got  Professor  Buckland  to 
look  after  the  thing,  and  that  learned  person  found  out  with 
great  sagacity,  that  beetroot  and  turnips  were  good  enough 
for  the  poor,  instead  of  potatoes.  If  the  professor  had  said 
to  the  government — "  Be  good  enough  to  throw  in  a  leg  of 
mutton  with  the  turnips,"  the  people  might  have  thanked 
him. 

Mr.  C.  Evans  then  moved — "  That  this  meeting  is  of  opi- 
nion that  her  Majesty's  ministers  have  neglected  their 
public  duty  in  not  opening  the  ports  for  the  admission  of 
corn ;  that  they  have  thereby  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  that  a  memorial  be  presented  to  her  Majesty, 
praying  that  she  will  dismiss  her  present  advisers,  and  call 
to  her  councils  men  who  are  prepared  to  act  on  the  economic 
principles  admitted  by  all  parties,  and  by  allowing  all  kinds 
of  food  to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  country." 

Mr.  Wilson  seconded  the  resolution.  At  the  present 
time  starvation  was  staring  the  people  in  the  face,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  refused  to 
carry  out  his  own  proposition.  He  ,did  hope  her  Majesty 
would  dismiss  her  present  ministers,  and  take  men  with  more 
honesty  of  purpose. 

A  committee  was  nominated  to  draw  up  the  memorial, 
and  the  meeting  separated. 


WESTMINSTER. 

On  Tuesday  night  a  highly  influential  meeting  of  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  members  of  the  Westminster  Reform 
Society,  was  held  at  Stannard's Hotel,  Charles-street,  Covent- 
gurden,  "  to  take  into  consideration  what  measures  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  society  under  the  apprehended  scarcity  of 
food."    There  were  gentlemen  present  from  all  the  parishes. 

Mr.  Pbout  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  said  it 
was  within  their  recollection  that  for  a  number  of  years  the 
society  had  been  endeavouring,  in  co-operation  with  the 
country  at  large,  to  get  rid  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  must  be 
manifest  that  they  had  made  rapid  progress,  and  to  such  an 
immense  extent  had  the  principle  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  been  supported,  that  there  must  be  scarcely  any  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  disinterested  persons,  that  both  in  justice  and 
equity  no  such  law  ought  to  be  in  existence.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  have,  more  especially  for  the  last  thirty  years,  been  a 
decided  incubus  on  the  country,  on  its  productive  labour, 
and  a  detriment  to  its  general  prosperity.  (Hear,  hear.) 
During  that  period  these  laws  have  been  the  cause  of  a  sum 
being  taken  from  the  people  more  than  double  the  extent  of 
the  national  debt.  (Hear.)  The  prospect  they  had  before 
them  was  appalling,  for  they  will  find  in  a  few  months  that 
while  famine  will  be  raging  in  the  sister  kingdom,  the 
people  of  this  country  will  be  brought  to  a  state  of  starva- 
tion. (Hear. )  He,  therefore,  supposed -that  they  would 
feel  it  their  duty  to  assist  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
compel  the  Government  to  know  their  duty,  by  yielding  to 
the  voice  of  public  opinion  upon  such  a  question  as  that 
which  refers  to  the  food  of  the  people,  and  at  once  to  open 
the  ports.  (Hear,  hear. )  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  country  they  would  be  able  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  effects  of  the  obnoxious  impost  upon  corn. 
(Applause.)  He  would  leave  the  subject  to  the  meeting,  to 
decide  what  steps  they  would  be  disposed  to  take  upon  this 
important  question. 

Mr.  Austin  moved  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the.  recent  crops  of  corn  and 
potatoes,  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster 
be  convened,  to  memorialise  her  Majesty  to  direct  the  imme- 
diate opening  of  the  ports  for  the  admission  of  foreign  corn 
free  of  duty,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the  present 
crisis  may  seem  to  require." 

Mr.  Dawson,  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-garden,  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  committee  of  all  the  parishes  was  formed  to  carry  out 
the  object,  it  being  left  to  tlicm  whether  a  requisition  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  high  bailiff. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  chairman,  and  the  meeting 
separated. 


I.EITH. 

A  public  meeting,  called  by  requisition,  was  held  in  Trinity 
House,  Leith,  on  Monday  afternoon.  Provost  Hutchison 
was  called  to  the  chair.  He  was  supported  by  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  magistrates  and  council — by  several  of  the 
most  influential  inhabitants — and  by  the  representative  of 
the  burgh,  Andrew  Rutherford,  Esq. 

The  Provost  stated  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  calling 
the  meeting,  and  hoped  that  the  expression  of  feeling  which 
had  been  manifested  so  generally  throughout  the  country 
would  lead  her  Majesty's  ministers  to  throw  open  the  ports 
for  the  admission  of  foreign  grain  at  this  momentous  crisis. 

George  Berry,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Leith  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  moved  the  first  resolution,  which  was  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harper,  of  Leith,  one  of  the  professors  of 
the  United  Secession  Church,  and  carried  unanimously. 

A.  Rutherford,  Esq  ,  M.P.,  who  was  received  with  loud 
applause,  proposed  the  following : — "  That  the  existing 
Corn  Laws  are  at  all  tunes  productive  of  evil,  but  are  pecu- 
liarly so  in  the  present  emergency  of  the  country,  by  exclud- 
ing the  relief  which  could  be  obtained  from  abroad ;  and  that 
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the  continued  apathy  of  the  Government,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, is  higldy  reprehensihle  and  full  of  danger  to  the 
people."  (Applause.)  I  take  it  that  the  fate  of  the  existing 
Corn  Laws  is  doomed  ;  and  I  take  it  further  to  he  clear  that 
with  the  present  Corn  Law,  the  whole  system  of  Corn 
Laws  will  fall.  (Cheers  )  The  arguments  for  a  free 
trade  in  corn  are  now  happily  triumphant;  they  are  iu 
themselves  so  clear,  that  all  except  interested  parties,  or  par- 
tics  who  are  still  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  fixed 
duty,  are  convinced  of  their  truth.  There  is  some  plausibility 
in  the  argument  for  a  fixed  duty — not,  1  think,  a  sound  argu- 
ment however — butfor  the  sliding-scnle,allour  experience  goes 
to  show  its  inutility  and  disadvantage.  I  profess  that  all  the 
consideration  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject  has  only 
satisfied  me — and  I  believe  satisfied  all  who  are  open  to 
conviction — that  it  is  absolutely  and  entirely  untenable. 
(Great  applause.)  I  am  not  g-nng  into  o  long  discussion 
of  the  subject,  but  I  will  in  the  first  place  observe,  that  one 
object  witii  us  should  be  to  induce  people  abroad  to  grow 
corn  for  our  market  as  well  as  their  own,  not  being  the  least 
afraid  that  any  demand  that  we  shall  make  with  reference  to 
the  supply  of  our  necessities,  either  as  regards  this  or  any 
other  article,  will  make  the  community  of  Great  Britain  de- 
pendent on  foreigners.  (Cheers.)  But  now  the  sliding- 
scale  puts  an  end  to  all  foreign  growth  for  our  market, 
and  for  any  market,  excepting  for  the  immediate  prospect  of 
supply.  If  there  were  no  Corn  Laws,  foreign  growers 
would  grow  to  supply  you  according  to  the  average  extent 
of  your  demand.  *  *  *  Mr.  Berry  has  told  you  very  em- 
phatically that  various  applications  have  been  made  to  the 
Government  from  Chambers  of  Commerce — the  parties  best 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  trade — calling  on  them  to  act 
in  the  matter.  You  have  heard  the  kind  of  cold  indiffer- 
ent answers  that  were  returned.  Government  seemed  to 
rely  on  information  of  their  own ;  but  I  do  not  admit  that 
Government  can  command  better  information  than  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  Government  may  be  guided  by 
the  reports  of  agents  who  may  be  extremely  apt  to 
carry  to  high  quarters  that  kind  of  information  which  they 
kuow  they  are  most  desirous  for;  but  are  we  to  be  told  that 
there  is  no  danger  from  scarcity,  when  we  read  the  accounts 
in  every  newspaper  from  Ireland  ;  and  when  we  see  what  is 
taking  place  among  ourselves  ?  There  is  an  alarm  in  the 
country  there  is  something  approaching  to  a  panic.  This 
alarm,  I  am  afraid,  is  too  justly  founded.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  there  is  a  reality  in  this  apprehended  scarcity  ; 
and  yet,  in  these  circumstances,  we  have  Government  still 
deliberating  on  the  subject — having  information,  and  yet  not 
communicating  it  to  the  country;  not  even  communicating 
the  grounds  on  which  they  abstain  from  acting.  If  Govern- 
ment were  not  in  a  condition  to  act  in  reference  to  the  infor- 
mation  they  had  received,  they  ought  to  come  forward  and 
assure  the  country  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  alarm 
— that  the  reports  from  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  were 
greatly  exaggerated.  What  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
this  ?  If  it  would  do  nothing  else,  it  would  at  least  tend  to 
put  down  the  alarm,  given  as  the  statement  would  be  on 
ollicial  responsibility.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  if  they  have 
not  that  information  which  enables  them,  as  a  Government, 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  alarm,  by  telling  the  people 
that  it  is  groundless  —  if  they  have  not  that  information 
which  might  justly  entitle  them  to  abstain  from  acting — 
then  let  them  act;  or,  if  they  will  not  act,  and  fear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  acting  without  Parliament,  let  them  call  your 
representatives  together,  and  see  what  they  in  their  wisdom 
and  prudence  may  recommend.  (Great  applause.)  My 
learned  friend,  Dr.  Harper,  as  well  as  Mr.  Berry,  referred  to 
the  opportunity  which  had  already  been  lost.  Here  we  are  now 
in  December,  and  if  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  are  not  already 
shut,  they  will  be  shut.  Supplies  are  also  no  longer  to  be 
had  from  various  other  quarters.  You  have  lost  the  chance 
of  repeated  despatches  to  America,  a  country  from  which  you 
might  have  expected  the  best  supplies,  and  thus  have  pre- 
pared the  markets  of  that  country  for  sending  corn  to  Bri- 
tain. (Hear,  hear.)  Other  countries  are  opening  their 
ports.  They  have  actually  been  drawing  from  the  bonded 
warehouses  of  this  country  a  part  of  that  supply  which  the 
Ministry  will  not  allow  us  to  take  ;  they  have  been  carrying 
away  corn  landed  on  your  shores,  and  wliich  only  required 
the  Custom-house  lock  and  key  to  be  turned  in  order  to 
allow  it  to  be  entered  for  your  subsistence.  (Cheers.)  The 
ports  of  Holland  had  also  been  opened ;  and  yet,  with  those 
examples  before  their  eyes,  the  Government  of  this  country 
persisted  in  retaining  the  Corn  Laws.  This  is  a  fearful 
consideration  in  reference  to  the  inaction  and  want  of  reso- 
lution in  the  Government.  Unless  they  are  prepared  to  say 
there  is  no  ground  for  those  fears  which  are  harassing  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  Government  are 
bound  to  take  measures  that  will  enable  this  country  to 
turn  its  immense  resources  to  the  legitimate  purpose  :  their 
wealth  to  purchase  food  to  meet  the  present  impending 
famine  in  the  country.  I  venture  to  think  that  you  will  all 
accord  in  the  sentiments  I  have  propounded  ;  and  therefore 
without  detaining  you  further,  I  beg  leave  to  propose  the  re- 
solutions intrusted  to  me.  (Cheers.) 

James  Miller,  Esq.,  seconded  the  resolution. 

Roijert  PHILIP,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Arch.  Young,  Esq., 
nloved,  "  That  a  memorial  be  sent  to'  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, calling  on  them  to  give  immediate  directions  for  open- 
ing the  ports." 

The  meeting,  which  was  most  unanimous,  then  broke  up, 
after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 


PAISLEY. 

On  Wednesday  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paisley  was 
held  in  the  Old  Low  Church,  "for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
Consideration  the  present  alarming  state  of  the  country,  and 
to  memorialise  her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  open  the  ports  for 
the  free  admission  of  food'."  The  church  was  filled  in  every 
purl.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Melvin,  seconded  by  Coun- 
cillor Millar,  Provost  Murray  was  unanimously  called  to  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman  said,  the  object  for  which  they  were  met 
was  sufficiently  explained  in  t)„-  bills  and  circulars;  and  he 
hoped  they  were  all  impressed  with  its  necessity  and  its 
importance.  After  reading  a  letter  of  apology  for  un- 
avoidable  absence  from  the  liev.  Patrick  BreWStei',  he  called 
upon  the  mover  of  the  first  resolution,  when 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Erance  came  forward  amidst  the  plaudits 
of  the  meeting,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  address.  The  re- 
solution was  to  the  effect,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting,  that  the  stagnations  which  from  time  to  time  take 
place  in  trade,  arise  from  the  operation  of  laws  which  pro- 
hibit the  five  importation  of  provisions  into  this  country. 

Bailie  COATS  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried 
unonhnonsly. 

John  Henderson,  Esq.,  moved  the  second  resolution  : 
— "Thut   provisions   had  risen   to  such  a  height  as 


to  abridge  the  comforts  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  called 
for  their  immediate  relief;  and  that  to  this  end  it  was 
necessary  that  the  ports  should  be  opened."  Mr.  Hen- 
derson said  it  was  unnecessary  in  such  a  meeting  as  this,  in 
which  almost  every  member  of  the  audience  was  a  purchaser, 
to  inform  them  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions.  They 
oil  felt  it,  and  felt  it,  too,  seriously.  He  might  mention 
tion  the  information  which  he  got  from  one  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  assured  him  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  his  potato  crop  was  entirely  useless ;  and  in  the 
present  crowded  state  of  the  mills,  he  cannot  even  get  them 
sold  at  3s.  !)d.  per  boll.  He  has  at  present  200  bolls,  which 
are  going  to  decay,  and  he  is  unable  to  do  anything  with 
them  but  just  pack  them  up  in  straw,  and  preserve  them  in 
the  best  manner  he  can.  Such  a  system  of  shutting  out  food 
from  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  was  unknown  to  any  other 
save  this ;  and  while  they  remained  in  this  position  the 
people  ought  to  continue  to  use  every  lawful  effort 
in  their  power  to  have  the  ports  opened,  and  once  opened  to 
keep  them  open  for  ever,  so  that  such  a  stigma  on  the  British 
nation  might  he  wiped  off  the  statute  book.  (Cheers.) 
In  the  town  of  Paisley  they  had  hud  abundant  proof  that 
high  provisions  entailed  a  scarcity  of  labour,  while  years  of 
cheapness  had  set  trade  agoing.  And  not  only  was  this  the 
case  here,  but  over  the  entire  country. 

Bailie  Hutcheson  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  the  Methodist  church,  said 
that  the  resolution  intrusted  to  him  was,  "  That  the  emer- 
gency in  which  the  country  is  at  present  placed,  colls  for  the 
immediate  suspension  of  those  laws  which  limit  the  supply 
of  food,  in  order  that  the  peace  of  the  country  may  be  pre- 
served, and  crime,  the  certain  consequence  of  extreme  mi- 
sery, be  averted ;"  which  was  seconded  by  Councillor  Mil- 
ler,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cairns  then  moved  the  next  resolution,  to 
the  effect  that  a  memorial,  founded  on  the  resolutions  already 
adopted,  be  drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters. 

Councillor  M'Nair  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  proposed  the  next  resolution,  wliich 
being  seconded  by  by  Andrew  Nairn,  Esq.,  passed  unani- 
mously. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Dougall  moved  the  adoption  of  a  me- 
morial founded  on  the  resolutions,  which  was  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  chairman,  and  the  meet- 
ing broke  up. 


CUPAR. 

The  Town  Council  met  on  Friday  evening  —  Provost 
Nicol  in  the  chair. 

The  Provost  said  that,  fin  calling  that  meeting,  he 
had  thought  it  proper  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  failuie  in 
the  potato  crop  under  their  consideration.  For  his  own 
part,  he  did  not  see  much  cause  for  alarm  ;  and  he  did  not 
think  that,  in  this  district,  the  failure  had  beeu  so  very  ex- 
tensive as  in  other  pints  of  the  country.  All  the  crops, 
except  the  potatoes,  had  yielded  a  very  fiur  return.  It  was, 
however,  for  gentlemen  to  express  their  sentiments 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith  rose  to  move  the  adoption  of  an 
address  to  the  Queen  praying  for  the  opening  of  the  ports, 
No  one  could  over  estimate  the  importance  of  having  the  ports 
open  at  all  times,  but  especially  at  the  present  juncture.  The 
question  had  long  been  agitated,  but  they  had  now  stronger 
grounds  than  ever  for  demanding  a  free  and  unrestricted 
commerce,  and  a  cheap  supply  of  food  to  the  famished 
and  starving.  Instead  of  that,  they  saw  that  the  people 
were  forced  to  eat  what  the  beasts  only  should  subsist 
on.  If  there  was  a  just  and  fair  field  for  manufactures 
in  the  couutry,  then  they  might  expect  some  amelioration  in 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes;  but  till  then  they 
could  do  no  good.  It  was  quite  manifest,  and  experience 
had  testified  to  the  truth  of  the  fact,  that  the  country  was 
never  in  a  state  of  prosperity  when  the  wages  of  the  working 
man  were  low ;  and  it  was  true  that  their  wages  would 
continue  below  what  they  should  be  until  the  fetters  were 
struck  off  from  all  branches  of  industry.  He  cordially 
moved  the  adoption  of  an  address  to  her  Majesty,  praying 
for  the  immediate  opening  of  the  ports. 

The  Pkovost  said  he  supposed  it  was  unnecessary  to  ask 
whether  it  was  carried  unanimously.  (A  burst  of  applause 
testified  that  he  was  not  wrong  in  his  supposition.) 

Mr.  Smith,  Treasurer  Aitken,  and  Bailie  Tullis  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draw  up  a  memorial  on  the  subject, 
to  be  forwarded  for  presentation  to  Sir  James  Graham. 


ANNAN. 

In  this  spirited  little  town,  so  much  noted  for  its  liberal 
views  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  a  public  meeting 
of  the  magistrates,  town  council,  and  inhabitants  at  large, 
was  convened  and  held  on  the  17th  nit.,  for  the  purpose 
of  memorialising  her  Majesty's  ministers  upon  the  propriety 
and  necessity,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  ground  for 
apprehension  that  the  approaching  season  will,  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  be  a  season  of  unexampled  famine  and 
calamity,  of  immediately  opening  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  admission  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  duty  free. 
After  suitable  addresses  from  Provost  Sawyer,  the  Rev. 
James  Dobie,  and  other  gentlemen,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  forward  an  address  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
other  members  of  her  Majesty's  ministry,  suggesting  to 
them,  either  by  an  order  in  Council  or  a  vote  of  Parliament, 
called  together  for  that  purpose,  the  propriety  of  opening 
the  ports  for  the  purpose  before  mentioned,  as  a  measure  of 
the  most  ordinary  prudence,  at  any  rate,  if  not  of  the  most 
absolute  necessity. 


DUNFERMLINE. 
A  requisition,  numerously  signed  by  the  inhabitants, 
having  been  presented  to  Provost  Ronaldson,  requesting 
him  on  an  early  day  to  call  a  public  meeting  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  memorialising  her  Majesty's  government 
to  sanction  the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  grain  into  this 
country  free  of  duty  :  in  compliance  with  the  said  requisi- 
tion, a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  called  by  Provost 
Ronaldson,  was  held  in  the  independent  Chapel  on  Friday 
last — (ii  orge  Birwell,  Esq.,  late  Provost  of  the  burgh,  in  the 
chair.  The  meeting,  which  was  numerously  attended, 
was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Young,  Cuthbertson, 
M'Michael,  and  M'lntosh;  Messrs.  Dewar,  Erskine,  and 
Beveridge.  Mr.  Young  said,  that  calamitous  as  the  potato 
disease  appeared  to  he,  were  it.  the  cause  of  bringing  about 
free  trade  iu  grain,  it  would  be  a  blessing  rather  than  a 
calamity,  giving  the  poor  classes,  instead  of  the  lowest 
species  of  food,  the  finest  of  wheat.  A  series  of  resolutions 
was  unanimously  agreed  to,  condemnatory  of  the  policy 
of  the  present  Corn  Laws ;  also  to  memorialise  her  Majesty's 


government  to  sanction  the  importation  of  all  kinds  of 
grain  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  The  memorial  was 
read  by  Professor  M'Michael,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. — 
Glasgow  Argm. 


KILBARCHAN. 
Last  Saturday,  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kilbarchan  took  place,  for  the  purpose  of  memorialising 
Government  to  open  the  ports  daring  the  present  emergency. 
Mr.  James  Erskine  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  a  memorial 
which  was  read  to  the  meeting,  by  Mr.  John  Peterson,  unani- 
mously approved  of,  and  agreed  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
proper  quarter,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  It  was  a 
pleasing  feature  attending  this  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kilbarchan,  that  even  the  Chartists,  many  of  whom  were 
present  (and  who  formerly  were  opposed  to  the  Free  Trade 
policy) ,  gave  in  their  concurrence  to  the  movcment,considering 
that  Free  Trade  in  corn  is  a  measure  absolutely  necessary  at 
the  present  time. — Glasgow  Saturday  Post. 


Plymouth,  Tuesday. — A  requisition,  several  yards  in 
length,  more  numerously  signed  than  any  that  has  been  got 
up  in  Plymouth  for  some  years  post,  has  been  presented  to 
B.  Barham,  Esq.,  the  mayor,  requesting  him  to  convene,  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  addressing  her  Majesty 
upon  the  present  alarming  state  of  the  country,  owing  to  the 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  food.  The  requisition  has  been 
signed  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  comprises  avast  number  of 
the  moderate  men  who  do  not  usually  take  part  in  political 
affairs.  His  worship  has  fixed  upon  Friday  week  for  the 
meeting,  which  will  be  held  either  at  the  Guildhall,  or,  for 
the  public  accommodation,  at  the  larger  room  at  the  Royal 
Hotel.  Our  hon.  member,  Lord  Ebrington,  has  written  a 
noble  letter  expressive  of  his  warm  concurrence  in  the 
objects  of  the  meeting,  and  of  his  determination  to  be  pre- 
sent on  any  day  that  may  be  fixed  upon.  T.  Gill,  Esq.,  our 
other  representative,  has  expressed  a  similar  intention,  and 
the  meeting  will  undoubtedly  be  one  worthy  of  the  important 
object  for  which  it  is  convened. 

Kendal. — The  following  reply  has  been  received  from 
Sir  James  Graham,  by  Mr.  John  Gill,  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  working  classes  held  last  week  in  the  Town-hall, 
for  the  purpose  of  memorialising  her  Majesty  to  open  the 
ports  by  an  order  in  Council,  for  the  admission  of  foreign 
grain  and  other  provisions  free  of  duty  : — 

"  Whitehall,  Nov.  27th,  1845. 

"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  James  Graham,  to 
inform  you,  that  he  has  not  failed  to  lay  before  the  Queen 
the  address  of  the  working  classes  of  Kendal,  praying  that 
the  Ports  may  be  opened  for  the  admission  of  foreign  grain 
and  other  provisions  free  of  duty. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

"  Mr.  John  Gill,  Kendal.  S.  M.  Phillips." 

Birmingham  Town's  Meeting. — Not  content  with  the 
demonstration  which  the  Free  Trade  dinner  afforded  of  the 
feeling  of  Birmingham  on  the  Corn  Laws,  it  will  be  seen 
from  an  advertisement  in  another  column  that  a  reqmsition 
to  the  Mayor  to  call  a  town's  meeting  on  the  subject  is  in 
course  of  signature,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  most  numerously 
and  respectably  signed.  But  what  is  the  town  council 
about  ?  Why  is  it  that  no  member  has  given  notice  of  a 
motion  to  memorialise  the  Government  to  open  the  ports  '? 
Almost  every  other  town  council  in  the  kingdom  has  been 
moving  in  this  matter,  and  we  trust  that  it  is  not  too  late  for 
Birmingham  to  follow  where  she  ought  to  have  led. — Bir- 
mingham Pilot. 


PRESTON. 

On  Thursday  noon  a  public  meeting,  convened  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  Borough,  in  compliance  with  a  requisition 
bearing  about  700  signatures,  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Preston,  for  the  purpose  of  memorialising  Government  for 
the  immediate  admission  of  foreign  grain  duty  free. 
Among  the  gentlemen  who  were  present  we  noticed 
the  Revs.  William  Slate,  T.  Ashton,  and  J.  Edwards ; 
Mr.  Alderman  Haydock ;  W.  Eccles,  Esq.,  of  Bomber- 
bridge;  W.  Ainsworth,  Esq.;  S.  T.  Behrens,  Esq.,  of 
Catterall;  Joseph  Bray,  Esq. ;  R.  Palmer  and  S.  R.  Grim- 
shaw,  Esqrs. ;  and  Messrs.  G.  Smith,  J.  Hawkins,R.  Threl- 
fidl,  jun. ;  F.  Armstrong,  Livesey,  Ascroft,  A.  Leigh,  Has- 
lom,  &c.  &c. 

The  Town  Clerk  having  read  the  requisition  to  the  Mayor, 
and  his  worship's  announcement  calling  the  meeting,  Mr. 
W.  Ainsworth,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Spencer,  moved 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  Haydock 
take  the  chair.    Agreed  to  unanimously. 

We  regret  that  we  can  only  give  the  most  meagre  an- 
nouncement of  this  important  meeting,  as  we  only  received 
the  slips  kindly  forwarded  to  us  from  the  Preston  Guardian 
office  just  before  going  to  press. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  in  a  short  speech  ; 
and  then  introduced  the  Rev.  W.  Slate,  who  addressed  the 
meeting  in  an  earnest  and  impressive  manner.  He  dwelt  at 
considerable  length  upon  the  great  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
religious  and  moral  habits  of  the  people  by  privation  and 
scarcity  of  food ;  and  concluded  by  moving  the  first  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  John  Hawkins  seconded  the  resolution  iu  an  excel- 
lent speech,  and  made  some  most  important  statements  as  to 
the  serious  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Preston.  The  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Livesey  then  proceeded  to  move  the  next  resolution, 
in  a  long  and  able  speech,  of  which  we  regret  that  we  can- 
not give  even  a  short  abridgment. 

Mr.  James  Frankland  seconded  the  motion,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  memorial,  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman,  having  signed  the  memorial  on  behalf  of 
the  meeting,  vacated  the  chair,  which  was  taken  by  the  Rev. 
Win.  Slate. 

Mr.  R.  Ascnoi'T  then  moved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  meet- 
ing be  given  to  Mr.  Alderman  Haydock  for  the  very  satis- 
factory manner  in  which  he  had  presided. 

Mr.  Swain  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  cordially 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Haydock,  in  returning  thanks,  said :  I  hope  yon  will 
not  find  il  necessary  to  hold  another  meeting  for  the  same 
purpose.  (Cheers.)  The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  for  a 
great  change,  and  this  change,  I  hope,  will  be  for  the  happi- 
ness and  benefit  of  the  country.  The  meeting  is  now  at  an 
end. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up,  having  lasted  on  hour  and  a 
half. 


MARYLEBONE. 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Marylebone  took 
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place  on  Thursday,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  apprehended  famine,  and  the  propriety  of  memorialis- 
ing the  Queen,  to  use  her  prerogative  in  convening  Par- 
liament, and  in  throwing  open  the  ports. 

George  Daniell,  Esq.,  churchwarden,  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  chair,  and  read  communications  which  had  been 
received  from  the  borough  members,  Sir  B.  Hall  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  regretting  that  circumstances  prevented 
them  attending  the  meeting. 

John  Bagshaw,  Esq.,  proposed  the  first  resolution,  viz., 
«  That  the  extensive  failure  of  the  crops  imperatively  demand 
that  the  most  decisive  and  energetic  measures  should  be 
taken,  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  food,  and  to  guard  the 
country  from  the  dreadful  evils  which  have  ever  followed  in 
the  train  of  scarcitv,  and  which,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  nation,  would  fall  upon  it  with  more  than  ordinary 
force." 

Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
made  a  long  and  excellent  speech.  He  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  people  the  necessity  of  vigorous  and  united  action 
—to  stand  firm  by  the  broad  principle  of  a  perfectly  free  and 
unrestricted  trade  in  food  ;  and  after  warning  ministers  of 
their  responsibility,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  personally,  as  the 
head  and  soul  of  the  Administration,  of  the  awful  dangers 
that  threatened  the  country,  and  the  solemn  duty  thereby  im- 
posed upon  him  to  avert  whatever  partion  of  the  danger  could 
be  mitigated  by  legislative  means,  sat  down  amidst  general 

Mr.  W.  W.  Williams,  Iff.,  had  great  pleasure  in  giving 
his  support  to  this  resolution,  and  he  thought  when  it  was 
considered  that  Marylebone  had  a  population  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  counties  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  superior  in 
wealth  to  many  others,  that  the  opinions  of  the  vestry,  as  the 
representatives  of  that  wealth  and  population,  would  not  be 
disregarded.  (Hear.) 

The  resolution,  on  being  put,  was  carried  unanimously, 
amidst  great  applause. 

Ms.  Joseph  moved  the  second  resolution,  to  the  effect, 
"  That  a  failure  of  the  crops,  at  all  times  most  disastrous, 
is  most  enormously  aggravated  by  the  laws  which,  under  the 
false  pretence  of  protecting  the  home  grower  and  encou- 
raging agriculture,  prohibit  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  and  thereby  render  the  first  necessary  of  life  scarce 
and  dear  to  a  rapidly  increasing  and  industrious  population." 

Mr.  John  Williams  seconded  this  resolution. 

This  resolution  having  also  been  carried  without  a  dis- 
sentient, 

Mr.  Sokes  moved,  "  That  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
her  Majesty's  responsible  advisers  to  direct  the  ports 
to  be  immediately  opened  for  the  admission  of  articles 
of  food  from  foreign  ports  free  of  duty,  and  to  advise 
her  Majesty  to  summon  Parliament  at  the  earhest  op- 
portunity in  order  at  once  and  for  ever  to  put  an  end 
to  a  system  which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  blight  of 
commerce,  the  bane  of  agriculture,  the  source  of  bitter  dis- 
seusion  amongst  all  classes,  and  the  cause  of  penury,  fever, 
mortality,  and  crime  among  the  people." 

The  motion  having  been  carried  item,  con., 

Mr.  H.  C.  Wilson  moved  an  address  to  the  Queen 
founded  on  the  resolutions. 

Lord  Montfobt,  amidst  loud  cheers,  seconded  the  propo- 
sition. 

The  motion  having  been  carried,  Gen.  Evans  and  one  or 
two  other  gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting,  and  after  thanks 
to  the  chairman,  it  separated. 


FrEEHOLDIRS'   BUILDING    SOCIETY,    MANCHESTER. — 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  when  it  was  agreed  to  keep  open 
the  books  for  the  taking  up  of  new  shares  until  January; 
after  which,  persons  taking  up  new  shares  will  have  to  pay 
arrears  of  subscriptions,  as  the  second  monthly  payment  will 
be  made  in  February.  Nearly  700  additional  shares  were 
taken  up  at  the  meeting,  making  a  total  of  about  2900. 
Eighteen  shares  have  already  been  sold  for  the  purchasing 
of  property,  which  will  give  the  like  number  of  votes.  Seven 
working  men  came  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  each  of  whom 
purchased  ashore,  having,  as  was  understood, joined  in  a 
lot  of  property,  wluch  would  give  each  of  them  a  county  vote. 
This  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  The  directors  feel 
confident  that  after  the  receipt  of  the  second  monthly  sub- 
scription, in  February,  they  will  be  in  a  situation  to  advance 
2000/.  per  month  for  the  purchasing  of  property.  This,  if 
disposed  of  in  single  shares,  will  create  nearly  000  votes  in 
the  year  1816 !  Where  will  monopoly  be  when  all  our  ma- 
nufacturing districts  follow  this  example?  The  advertise- 
ment of  the  society  appears  in  our  last  page. 

On  Saturday  the  15th  inst.,  Messrs.  Simpson,  Thompson 
and  Co.,  cotton  spinners,  &c,  Manchester,  gave  the  work- 
people in  their  employment  at  Crumpsall,  an  entertainment 
in  celebration  of  the  opening  of  their  new  mill.  About  (100 
sat  down  to  a  substantial  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  plum 
pudding,  which  was  provided  by  Mr.  Handley,  and  was 
served  up  in  excellent  style.  Mr.  Thompson  presided  on 
the  occasion,  and  after  dinner  delivered  an  opening  address, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  briefly  recapitulated  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  origin,  progress,  and  completion 
of  the  new  mill,  and  said  he  felt  thankful  to  be  able  to  state 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  its  erection  not  a  single  ac- 
cident of  a  serious  nature  had  occurred  to  any  of  the  work- 
man engaged  upon  it.  He  concluded  by  proposing,  "success 
to  the  Clarence  Mills,"  which  sentiment  was  responded  to 
with  the  greatest  possible  enthusiasm,  the  whole  company 
rising  and  cheering  for  some  time.  Mr.  Simpson  then  rose, 
and  after  acknowledging  the  good  feeling  manifested  in  the 
reception  of  the  toast,  proceeded  to  address  the  company  at 
considerable  length,  and  was  followed  by  M.  Ross,  Esq.,  and 
other  speakers.  The  company,  which  had  increased  to  about 
700,  then  adjourned  to  other  rooms  fitted  up  for  the  occa- 
sion, where  various  innocent  amusements  were  carried  on  till 
half-past  eleven,  when  the  proceedings  terminated.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  during  the  evening,  consisting  of  sand- 
wiches, fruit,  currant-bread  and  wine  negus,  and  a  universal 
feeling  of  gratification  and  enjoyment  pervaded  the  whole 
proceedings.  Davies's  band  was  in  attendance,  and  played 
a  succession  of  popular  airs.  Concluding  the  whole  with 
the  national  anthem,  which  was  sung  by  the  whole  company. 

Crorlzt. — Reduction  of  Wages. — Messrs.  Smethurst, 
and  Messrs.  Wallbrook,  cotton  spinners,  of  this  town,  have 
given  notice  to  their  work-people  in  their  respective  mills, 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  weavers 
at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  cut,  ond  the  other  hands  in  pro- 
portion, or  run  short  time.  The  alternative,  we  believe,  rests 
with  the  operatives  ;  but,  as  yet,  we  huve  not  heard  what  de- 
termination,  they  have  come  to. 


COUNTIES  REGISTRATION  MOVEMENT. 
COUNTY  OF  HERTS. 

A  meeting  of  Free  Traders  was  held  at  the  Bull  Inn 
Hertford,  on  Wednesday  the  2(ith  instant,  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  a  Committee  to  assist  in  attending  to  the  Regis- 
tration for  the  County,  and  more  particularly  for  the  Hert- 
ford Polling  District.  John  Gripper,  Esq.,  presided.  The 
meeting  was  cordial  and  unanimous  in  its  approval  of  the 
object  for  which  it  had  been  called.  Mr.  Bontems  explained 
the  plan  of  operation  which  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  had 
followed  in  other  counties,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
the  meeting.  C.  H.  Lattimore,  Esq.  of  Wheathampstead, 
urged  upon  the  meeting  the  importance  of  the  object  for 
which  it  had  been  assembled.  Similar  meetings  are  about 
to  be  held  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  county. 

HACKNEY. 

A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hackney  was  held  on  Tues- 
day night  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  advo- 
cating a  totid  and  speedy  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Carlisle  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Moore  having  addressed  the  meeting, 

Mr.  New  moved  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  this 
meeting  rejoices  at  the  prospects  which  recent  events  have 
opened,  of  the  speedy  and  entire  abolition  of  the  laws  wluch 
impose  restrictions  ou  the  importation  of  the  articles  of  food  ; 
and  would  hereby  express  their  earnest  hope  that  the  public 
will  now  express  their  opinion  in  favour  of  this  measure,  in 
terms  so  emphatic  and  unequivocal,  as  will  induce  the 
Government  and  legislature  to  abolish,  by  a  legislative  act, 
all  laws  which  interfere  with  Free  Trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  nations  of  the  world." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles  Green, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Dunn  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  Jones  seconded  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Moore,  and  of  congratulation  to  the  council 
and  members  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  on  the  triumph- 
ant position  in  which  their  cause  now  stands. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  chairman,  and  the  meeting, 
which  was  a  crowded  one,  separated. 


WAKEFIELD. 

A  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Free  Trade,  which  was  at- 
tended by  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  and  the  object  of 
which  was  the  furtherance  of  the  West  Riding  registration, 
was  held  at  Wakefield,  in  the  saloon  of  the  Corn  Exchange, 
on  Thursday  evening  last. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  first  announcement  of  this  meet- 
ing was  only  issued  on  the  previous  day,  a  vast  number  of 
persons  assembled.  Both  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  had 
a  most  enthusiastic  reception,  and  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings passed  off  with  great  spirit  and  perfect  unanimity. 

Mi-.  Thomas  Haigh  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair, 
and  briefly  introduced  the  subject  on  which  the  meeting  had 
assembled. 

Mr.  Carter  moved  the  following  resolution,  in  a  brief 
but  pertinent  speech : — "  That  the  signal  success  which  has 
crowned  our  efforts  duriug  the  past  year,  in  adding  Free 
Trade  voters  to  the  West  Riding  registry,  encourages  us  to 
make  renewed  and  increased  exertions,  in  order  that  the  re- 
turn of  two  Free  Traders  to  Parliament  at  the  next  election 
may  be  rendered  absolutely  certain."  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  W.  P.  Bradshaw,  of  Woodthorp,  briefly  seconded  the 
resolution. 

Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  then  addressed  the  meeting 
in  able  and  eloquent  speeches,  after  which  the  Chairman  put 
the  resolution,  which  was  earned  unanimously. 

James  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  briefly  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, and  concluded  by  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  cany  on  the  qualification  movement  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  of  Wakefield. 

This  was  seconded  by  James  Boston,  Esq.,  and  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr.  T.  Plint  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  gave  some 
statisticid  details  as  to  the  number  of  new  county  votes  placed 
on  the  register  by  the  Free  Traders. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  and 
the  Chairman,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


MACCLESFIELD. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Free  Trade  was  held 
last  Tuesday  evening,  in  Lord  Street  Sunday  School,  when 
Mr.  Prentice,  of  the  Manchester  Times,  and  Mr.  T.  Falvey, 
attended  as  a  deputation  from  the  League,  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  their  views  and  intentions  with  respect  to  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  and  especially  with  regard  to 
the  advancement  of  the  qualification  and  registration  ques- 
tions. The  proceedings  commenced  about  half-past  seven, 
when  the  large  room  was  well  filled,  and,  ultimately,  there 
was  about  a  thousand  persons  present,  among  whom 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  manufacturers  and 
other  employers,  though  the  bulk  of  the  meeting  was  com- 
posed of  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  Richard  Hine  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  said 
he  was  glad  to  perceive  indications  that  a  change  was  at 
hand,  and  he  hoped  he  should  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
bread  of  the  people  would  be  untaxed,  and  free  as  the 
wind  that  blows,  and  the  rain  that  descends.  He  had  a  great 
desire  that  the  aristocracy  should  stand  well  with  the  people, 
and  that,  instead  of  leaning  on  a  law  which  gave  them  arti- 
ficially high  prices,  they  should  endeavour  to  increase  the 
amount  of  produce  by  improved  cultivation,  and  thus  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  all  around  them.  (Cheers.)  The  Chair- 
man concluded  with  some  reference  to  the  increase  of  the 
constituency  by  the  purchase  of  property  for  qualifications. 
He  wished  they  could  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  Free  Trade. 
Not  that  he  wished  that  men  should  be  made  the  tool  of  any 
party,  contrary  to  their  own  convictions  of  what  was  just 
and  right;  and  as  for  intimidation  or  coercion,  he  would 
never  countenance  it.  He  would  never  be  concerned  in  ad- 
vising any  individual  to  vote  contrary  to  what  he  might 
suppose  to  be  his  interest.  He  could  not  give  him  bread  if 
he  lost  his  employment  by  following  his  advice,  and,  there- 
fore he  wished  to  leave  every  man  to  his  own  convictions. 
(Cheers.) 

A  letter  from  E.  D.  Davenport,  Esq.,  was  read,  expressing 
his  regret  at.  his  inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  introduced  Mr.  Prentice,  as  the  editor  of 
the  Manchester  Times,  a  paper  which  he  had  long  taken, 
and  which  he  read  with  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  Prentice  and  Mr.  Falvey  addressed  the  meeting  in 
eloquent  speeches,  and  impressed  upon  the  meeting  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  the  registration,  andiincreasing  their 
strength  on  the  register,  in  order  to  wrest  the  representation 
of  the  Northern  Division  of  Cheshire  from  the  monopolists. 

Mr.  Samsel  Jesper  said  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  his  own  case,  in  illustration  of  what  could  be 
done  La  the  way  of  obtaining  qualifications  «t  a  small  ex- 


pence.  He,  along  with  two  others,  had  purchased  a  small 
property  in  this  county,  for  Ml/.,  which  had  given  them  three 
votes,  and,  in  addition,  they  were  receiving  from  7:J  to  8  per 
cent,  interest  for  their  money.    (Cheers. ) 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  proposed  to  the  deputation, 
Mr.  Prentice  said,  in  reply,  that  the  most  gratifying  return 
they  cotlld  receive  was  to  see  them  acting  on  the  advice 
which  had  been  given  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Falvet  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  trustees,  for 
the  use  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Jester  cordially  seconded  the  motion. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  Chairman,  and 
suitably  acknowledged,  the  meeting  broke  up  about  half-past 
ten  o'clock. 


GLOUCESTER. 

On  Monday  evening,  one  of  the  most  numerous,  enthusi- 
astic, and  orderly  meetings  that  was  ever  held  in  the  city  of 
Gloucester,  took  place  in  the  Shire-hall,  to  meet  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Mr.  Bright,  and  to  adopt  resolutions  relative  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted  to  bring  about  a  totid  repeal  of  the  corn 
and  provision  laws.  The  hull,  which  will  accommodate 
2000  persons,  was  densely  filled;  and  the  capacious  OTches- 
tra  appropriated  to  the  ladies,  presented  an  attractive  appear- 
ance. A  small  platform  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
speakers,  and  many  of  our  most  spirited  and  influential  mer- 
chants and  shippers  were  present. 

Ou  the  platform  we  observed,  J.  W.  Hughes,  Esq.;  the 
Mayor  of  Gloucester,  Alderman  Washbourne  ;  T.  M.  S  targe, 
Esq.;  Samuel  Bowly,  Esq.;  A.H.Carter,  Esq.,  barrister; 
Caleb  Trotter,  Esq.,  &c,  &c. 

Messrs  Cobden  and  Bright  on  entering  the  hall  were  re- 
ceived with  the  most  rapturous  cheering. 

The  Mayor  (Mr.  Hughes)  was  unanimously  voted  to  the 
chair. 

Letters  were  read  from  Captain  M.  F.  F.  Berkeley  and 
Mr.  Phillpotts,  the  members  for  the  city,  excusing  their  ab- 
sence from  the  meeting  on  the  ground  of  having  pre-engage- 
ments,  but  at  the  same  time  expressing  their  desire  to  co- 
operate with  their  constituents  and  others  in  order  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Mr.  Bowley  proposed  the  first  resolution.  He  said,  he 
moved  the  resolution  with  great  pleasure,  because  he  con- 
sidered taxes  upon  food  to  be  the  worst,  of  all  taxes.  (Hear, 
hear.)  They  were  taxes  which  pressed  most  heavily  upon 
those  who  were  the  least  able  to  pay  them.  Ou  examining 
his  household  expenses  he  found  that  they  amounted  to  only 
one-fortieth  part  of  his  expenditure,  while  the  hard-working 
people  of  this  country  paid  one  half  or  more  of  their  small 
pittance  in  the  shape  of  such  taxation.  So  that  they  were, 
in  fact,  taxes  upon  the  poor  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  rich. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  T.M.  Sturge  in  seconding  the  resolution,  declared  it 
to  be  his  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  averages  not  only 
prevented  the  people  from  obtaining  a  proper  supply  of  corn, 
but.  that  it  was  also  injurious  to  the  farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  then  addressed  the  dense 
assembly  at  great  length,  urging  upon  the  Free  Traders  the 
paramount  necessity  of  securing  the  representation  of  West 
Gloucestershire  by  the  qualification  of  new  40s.  freeholders. 
The  speeches  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  but  it  is 
utterly  impossible  from  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  reports 
of  similar  meetings  throughout  the  country,  that  we  can 
give  even  extracts  from  these  telling  addresses.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Blight's  speech  the  resolution  was  put  and 
carried  amidst  loud  and  long-continued  cheering. 

Mr.  Caleb  Trotter  then  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

"  That  this  meeting  has  heard  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion the  declaration  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Lord  Mor- 
peth, in  favour  of  the  totid  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
which  is  a  most  decisive  proof  of  the  progress  of  Free 
Trade  opinions,  and  affords  great  encouragement  to  endea- 
vour to  return  two  Free  Trade  members  for  this  division  of 
the  county  at  the  next  election." 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Trotter,  who  is  connected 
with  the  Forest  of  Dean,  mentioned  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  placing  100  freeholders  on  the  registration  in  that  dis- 
trict. (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Aldemiau  Washbourne, 
and  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  J.P.Heine  then  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
to  Mr.  Phillpotts  and  Captain  Berkeley,  R.N.,  the  two  city 
members,  for  their  consistent  support  of  Mr.  Villiers's  mo- 
tions, and  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  and  soliciting  them 
to  continue  their  exertions  till  the  cause  should  completely 
triumph. 

Lieut.  Francillon,  R.  N.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  next  resolution,  which  conferred  a  vote  of  thanks  on 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  drew  forth  bursts  of  cheering. 

Mr.  Cobden  returned  thanks,  and  concluded  by  moving 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  mayor,  which  was  suitably 
acknowledged,  when  the  vast  asssemblage  separated. 


STROUD. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  manufacturing  borough  of  Stroud, 
and  the  surrouuding  districts,  assembled  on  Wednesday 
evening,  at  the  large  Subscription  Room,  to  bear  a  part  in 
the  all-engrossing  agitation  against  the  Com  and  Provision 
Laws,  and  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Bright.  The  room  was  filled  in  every  part,  and  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  a  charge  was  made  for  admission,  and  that 
not  fewer  than  1000  persons  were  present,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  degree  of  interest  which  the  object  of  the 
meeting  had  excited.  The  body  of  the  room  was  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  occupied  by  persons  engaged  in  the  operative 
department  of  the  cloth  manufacture  ;  the  side  galleries  were 
filled  with  females,  many  of  them  employed  at  the  mills,  all 
neatly  attired ;  and  the  east  gallery  was  allotted  to  those 
who  paid  the  highest  price,  embracing  most  of  the  employ- 
ers, with  their  ladies,  and  a  number  of  clergymen.  Amongst 
the  speakers  were  Mr.  Cobden,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bright,  Ml'., 
Mr.  Parsons,  the  Rev.  —  Newman,  and  Mr.  J.C.  Symons. 
Resolutions  calling  for  the  repeid  of  the  Corn  Laws  were 
passed  with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm. 


Distress  of  the  Calico  Printers— A  correspondent 
desires  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  deplorable  distress  of 
the  calico  printers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chorley.  Those 
lately  employed  at  the  Cross  Hidl  printworks,  lie  informs  us, 
have  been  eight  or  nine  weeks  out  of  work,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  have  any  for  some  time.  "  Many  fanidies,"  he 
adds,  "  are  completely  starving  for  want  of  food,  and  in  many 
cases  are  compelled  to  beg  their  bread,"  » 
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North  Derbyshire 
Smith  Derbyshire 
North  Durham 
East  Cumberland 
West,  Cumberland 
Suuth  Northumberland. 


GEEAT  LEAGUE  MEETING  IN  COVENT- 
GARDBN  THEATRE.— The  COUNCIL  of  the  NA- 
TIONAL ANTI-CORN-LAW  LEAGUE  begs  to  announce  that 
the  AGGREGATE  MEETINGS  of  the  LEAGUE,  in  the 
Theatre  RoyU.  Covent  Garden,  will  re-cominence  on  Wednks- 
dat  Evening  sennight,  the  17th  of  December. 

George  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  Richard  Cobden,  Esq., 
M.P.,John  Bright ,  Esq.,  M.P.,and  W.J.  Fox,  Esq.,  will  address 
the  meeting. 

QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

THE  Friends  of  FREE  TRADE  residing  in  the 
Northern  or  Midland  Counties,  desirous  of  purchasing 
Freeholds  in  any  of  the  undermentioned  Counties,  are  requested 
to  apply  to  the'  Secretary  of  the  League,  Newall's  Buildings 
Manchester. 
North  Lancashire 
Smith  Lancashire 
North  Cheshire 
West  Riding  of  York 
South  Stafford 
North  Stafford 
South  Cheshire 
Each  applicant  is  requested  to  give  his  name  and  residence  at 
full  length.  By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

FREE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Free- 
holds for  Middlesex,  East  Surrey,  West  Kent,  South 
Essex,  East  Sussex,  and  South  Hants,  tire  requested  to  send 
their  applications,  with  name  and  address  in  full,  to  the  League 
Offices,  G7,  Fleet-street,  London. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 

FREEHOLD  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  HERTS. 

J^REE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Freeholds 
-  in  Hertfordshire  are  requested  to  send  their  applications  to 
The  League  Offices,  67,  Fleet-street,  or  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Bontems, 
Herts  Registration  Office, Hertford. 

CORN  LAWS. — Tliird  Edition,  Now  ready, price  2s., 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  EFFECTS 
of  PROTECTING  DUTIES  on  the  PROFITS  of  AGRI- 
CULTURE, by  John  Morton,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "The  Nature 
and  Property  of  Soils,"  &o. ;  and  Joshua  Tkimmkk,  I'.GS., 
Author  of"  Practical  Geology  and  Mineralogy,"  &c.  Also 

The  Nature  and  Property  of  Soils,  and  Rents  and  Profits  of 
Agriculture,  by  J.  Morton.   10s.   4th  Edition. 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  and  all  booksellers. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LEAGUE  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Dec.  3,  1845. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
tut  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 


Le&tham,  Mrs.,  Heath,  bear  Wakefield  ..  ..£5 
"Crlswick  and  Lepard,  6,  New  Compton-street,  Soho. .  2 
•Flanders,  Wm.,  2,  Upper  Woburu-pl.,  TaTistock-square  2 
•Hoyleand  Hanson,  Wood-street,  City  2 


*Lloyd,  Captain 
*AHender,  Geo.,  6,  Judd-place East,  St.  Pancraa 
•Hall,  T.  S.,  17,  Surrey-place,  Old  Kent  Road 
*Fitzpatrick,  Daniel,  1,  Gilbert-buildings,  Lambeth 
•Wright,  Henry,  12,  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn  . . 
•Mars,  Wm.,  22,  Grange  Walk,  Bermondsey 
tl  Live  and  Let  Live" 

rFenillade,  G.  R..  Colonade  Hotel, Haymarket 
fDeavin,  R.,  St.  Thomas's-plaee,  Old  Kent  Road 
♦Norris,  James,  207,  Upper  Thames-street 
Jones  and  Oauston, 47,  Eastcheap 
Barlin,  J.  N.,  15,  Bayswater-terrnce 
*Homan,  Francis,  Stoke  Newington 
VBrettle,  Miss,  4,  Goldsmith -street,  Cheapside 
'Colman,  John,  172,  Regent-street 
•iuglis,  Wm., 75, St.  Pauls  Churchyard 


•Keighley.  James,  .r),  Foster-lane,  City  1 

•Pickering,  J. .Thames  place,  Limehonse  Hole         ..  1 

•Shirley,  John,  M.D.,  Lanark   1 

•Willis,  J.  W.,42,  Rankeillor-street.  Edinburgh  ..  1 
•Paul.  Wm.  W.,  Grammar  School  House,  Wigan  ..  1 
♦Southnll,  Edward  Pritchard,  Leominster  ..  ..  1 
•Norris,  Edmund,  Sutton,  near  Abingdon  ..  ..1 
•Wakeman,  Geo.,  Thame,  Oxon  ..  ..  ,.1 
*Dodgson,  Jonathan,  127,  Mill-street,  Liverpool  ..  1 
*CoUinson,Thoma8,  Fountain  street,  Halifax  ..  1 

•Dickinson,  Thos.  S.,  7,  Cookridge-street,  Leeds  ..  1 
•Abell,  Martin,  34,  High -street,  Worcester        ..  ..1 

•Ashworth,  B.,  Fold's  Cottage,  Bolton  1 

•Story,  Mark,  212,  Gilesgate,  Durham  1 

•Green,  G.  W.,  Surveyor,  Darlaston,  near  Birmingham  1 
•Ricbardby,  James,  Hortou  Road,  Bradford,  Y'orkshire  1 
•Shaw,  Elias,  Newcastle-under-Lyne      ..       ..  ..1 

•Harrison,  John,  10,  Upper  Green,  ditto  1 

•Squire,  James,  New  Invention,  near  Willenhall  ..  1 
•Drinkwater,  Wm.,  Deale-street,  Salford  ..  ..1 

•Richardson,  John, juu.,  tanner,  Cockermouth  ..  1 
"  A  Cambridge  Correspondent"     . .       . .       . .       . .  1 

•Barnsdall.  Nathaniel,  Nottingham   1 

•Briggs,  Edward,  Asbford  Road,  Maidstone  ..  ..1 
•Sharpe.  W.jun.,  Swadlincote,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch     ..  1 

Wikoff,  Henry,  New  York,  U.S.   1 

•Gibbous,  R.  W.,  Calue,  Wilts   1 

•Moore,  H.  W.,  Caldecote,  near  Rockingham  . .  1 
Ji'  kHon,  J.  and  Co.,  merchunts,  Lyons,  France  . .  1 
•Still,  Robert,  Liverpool   1 
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•Warwick,  Charles,  16,  Highbury-place,  Islington 
•Balchin,  James,  Ninvington-road 

KawlingB,  James,  2,  Nassau-street,  Marylebouo         ..  1 

•Wutts,  Henry,  1 1H,  Bunhill-row  1 

•Mewkill,  William,  1H,  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough  ..  1 
•Edmunds,  Geo..  10,  St.  Swithiu's-laue  ..  ..1 

•Juor,  Henry,  413 .Strand  1 

•Jones,  Stephen,  Tulhotcourt,  Gracechuroh-street  . .  1 
•Dyke,  Wm.. 21,  (irafton-street,  London  University  ..  1 
•Nettleton,  Joshua,  4,  Sloanc-square,  Chelsea  ..  1 

•Spearman,  Thos.,  20,  Wilderness-street,  Bermondsey  1 
•Tarplee,  John,  101 ,  Old-street,  St.  Luke's  . .  . .  1 
•Davies.H.  P.,  Palace  Wharf,  Lambeth  ..       ..  1 

•McCraight,  Richard, 94,  Goswell-etreet  ..  ..1 
•Baxter,  John,  16,  Norfolk-Street,  Middlesex  Hospital  i 
•lloale,  S.,  17,  llutlntid-street,  Commercial-load  East. .  1 
•Taylor,  Robert,  27,  Brunswick  Purade,  Islington  ..  1 
•Rowney,  George,  jun,  61,  Rathbone-place      ..  ..1 

*BuStell,  J. ,  M,  Wood-street,  City   1 

•Smith,  Thomas,  ditto    1 

Wilktaa,E.)57,  St.  John-street  1 

Belliii'.'ham  und  Hon,  126,  ditto   1 

•Li  a,  Charles,  Beanyoir  Wharf, Kingsland  ..  ..  1 
•Coulden,  John,  12,  Smith-street,  Northampton-square  J 

•Lake,  Wm.,  170,  Fleet-afreet.   1 

•Terry,  J.  and  Son,  5,  Brood-strcot-hill  1 

•Shillito,  W.  11,,  Langbonme  Chambers,  r'onchurch-st.  1 
Rooke,  Messrs.,  Son,  and  Burge,  Hoxton        .,  .,10 
•Stokes,  F.,  175,  Strand     ,,,      ...  „  .,10 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0 
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Sunderland 


Paisley 


•Ogden,  H.,  M.D.,  Duuning-street 
•Patterson,  Thomas,  Bridge-street     , . 
•Adamson, Thomas,  near  SniymaChapel 

•Wilson,  H.   

•Wilson,  John,  Frederick-street 
•French,  Robert,  ditto     ..  ./ 
•French,  William,  Tatham-street 
•Mooncoy.John,  Fawcott-street 
.  'Peacock,  John,  Murton-street  .. 
^•Bowmakor,  Edward,  Coronation-street 
,-*Kerr  and  Wilson,  manufacturers,  Cau- 

seyside   

•Harrow,  Mclntyre,  and  Co.,  printers, 

Colnielie  

•Connal,  John,  baker,  High-street 
•Fulton,  J.  &  W.,  bleachers,  Glenfield  . . 
•Philips,  Wm.,  merchant,  Forbes-st.  .. 
•Scott,  Adam,  manufacturer,  Causcyside 
•Coats,  J.  and  P.,  thread  manufacturers 
•Coats,  James,  ditto 
•Brown  &  Poison,  bleachen,  Thurscraig 
•Leckie,  Archibald,  dy*r 
•Walker,  Alexander,  baker,  Town  Head 
•Wilson,  Robert,  town  clerk 
•Kerr,  P.,  &  Son,  thread  manufacturer, 

New-street   

•Arthur,  James,  draper,  High-street  . . 
•Millar,  James,    ditto  ditto 
•Kerr,  Robert,  Whitehaugh 

•Ritchie,  David,  grocer  

•Robertson,  Thomas,  Foxbar 
•Houston,  Geo.,  manufacturer,  115,  Cau- 

seyside 
^•Taylor,  Thomas,  jun.,  ditto 
Mose.Emanuel,  15,  Lemon-street,  Goodman's  Fields. . 

Eliza  C.   

Ayres,  Wm.,  13,  Globe-road,  Bethnal-gieen 
Rowls,  Wm.,  33,  Clifton-street,  Fiusbury 

Woolmer,  John,  73,  Aldersgatestreet   

Horrell,  Henry,  7,  High-streot,  Whitochapel    . . 
Bourou,  Wm.,  94,Tottenhani-court-road 
Wilkinson,  John,  4,  East-street,  Fiusbury  Market 

Hull,  John,  53,  Bartholomew  Closo   

Talbot,  W.  H.,  71,  Fore-street,  Limehouse 

"  One  of  the  Establishment"   

Hart,  Jamos,  15,  Haven-street,  Whitechapel  road 

"  One  of  the  Establishment"   

Ditto   

Hart,Wm.,6,  New  sq.,  Nortli-st.,  Whitechnpel-road    . . 
Mahon,John,5,  North-street,  Limehouse  Fields 
Jefferson,  John,  12,  Jerusalem-court,  St.  Johns-square, 

Clerkenwell   

Harper,  James, 40,  Singleton-street,  Hoxton 

Ratcliff,  James   

Small  Sums  

Contributions  of  the  Workmen  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Jeffrey,  Wise,  and  Co.  Kent  and  Essex  Yard 

Wliitechapel,  per  WTm.  Mewkill —   

•Hanford,  C.E.,  Woolas  Hill,  near  Pershoro,  Worcester- 
shire   

Osborne,  the  Hon.  G.  Godolphin,  Skepleton  House, 

Blondfnd,  Dorset   

•Bake,  Thomas,  1S6,  Oxford-road,  Manchester 
•Mills,  David,  Ardwick  place  ditto  .. 

•Rome,  John,  39,  Thomas-street  ditto  .. 

•Cunningham,  W.  A.,  59,  Mosley-street,  ditto  .. 
•Baines,  T.  M.,  112,  Lloyd-street,  Greeuheys  ditto  .. 
•Golhuid,  Smith, 23,  George-street  ditto  .. 

•Johnson,  T.  F.  &  Crowther,  104,  Markot-st.,  ditto  . . 
•Staudring,  Josh  .  Livesey-street  ditto  .. 

•Johnson,  N.  S.,  Cateaton-street  ditto  .. 

•Ladd,  Chas.  P.,  1,  Windsor-ter.,  Kingstown,  Ireland  . . 
•Bangham,  Thomas,  Tenbury,  Worcester 

•Green,  Geo.  ditto   

•Sheffield,  Charles,  Rastiick,  near  Haddersfield 
•Williamson,  John,  draper,  Yorkshire-st.,  Rochdale    . . 
•Adamson,  Geo  .  grocer,  Cheetham-street, ditto 
•Eastwood,  Peter, Royal  Hotel, Liverpool 
•Johnson,  William,  Wigan 

•Collison,  Thomas,  ditto   

•Fairclough,  James,  Rodney -St.,  ditto  

•Morris,  E.,  Haigh Foundry,  ditto   

•Frost,  Thomas,    ditto  ditto   

•Harker,  Thos., Market-place,  Prescott  

•Austin,  Thomas,  45,  Oxford -road,  Manchester 
•Binns,  James,  162,  Great  Ancoats-st.  ditto 
•McGill,  Francis, Edward-st.,  Honover-st.  ditto 
•Brocklehurst,  Charles,  2,  Edge-street,  ditto 
•Wilkinson. T,  London-road,  ditto 
•Bowker,  Wm.,300,  Deansgate,  ditto 
•Evans,  Edward, 148,  ditto  ditto 

^•O'Baylis,  Dr.  C,  70,  Mount  Pleasant  . . 
•Mellor,  Jas.,  10,  Exchange-alley  north 
•Allinson,  John,  94,  St  James's-street. . 
•Hutton,  John,  Graftou-street  . . 
•Houlgrave,  R.  J  A.,  Box  H  133,  Post- 
office   

*  Houlgrave,  Peler,  ditto  

*B  

•Parley,  Thomas,  108,  London-road 
•Boult,  Peter,  6,  Clare-terrace,  Edge-hill 
^•Waring,  Thomas,  18,  Stanhope-street 


Liverpool  * 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  BAZAAR. 
Balance  of  Sale  at  the  Bazaar,  per  Mrs.  Hall 


•  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  December  6,  1845. 

The  announcement  made  by  the  2'imes  is  to  some 
extent  confirmed  by  the  kind  of  contradiction  it  has 
received  from  the  Standard-Herald ;  they  merely 
express  tbeir  own  disbelief;  but  they  at  the  same 
time  avow  that  they  have  no  authority  whatever  for 
a  denial.  The  equivocating  pretence  that  such 
authority  could  not  be  obtauied  without  asking  a 
Cabinet  Minister  to  violate  his  oath  of  official 
secrecy  is  a  patent  subterfuge;  the  obligation  to 
hide  what  lias  been  done  docs  not  include  silence 
respecting  what  has  not  been  done;  and  when  we 
consider  the  immense  importance  of  Hie  intelligence 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  we  can- 
not believe  that  a  Minister,  who  rests  so  much  of  his 
fame  on  his  financial  measures,  would  have  allowed 
21  hours  to  pass  without  contradicting  a  statement 
which,  if  false,  would  produce  a  mosl  dangerous  de- 
rangement  of  all  the  trading  and  monetary  trans- 
netions  of  Hie  empire.  The  beginning  of  the  end 
is  at  hand ;  but  wc  must  not  hide  from  ourselves 
that  this  is  the  most  critical  moment  of  our  fortuues, 


that  it  behoves  us  to  be  more  watchful  and  more 
vigilant  than  at  any  previous  crisis  of  our  agitation. 
It  will  require  our  utmost  watclifulness  and  our 
utmost  work  to  obtain  our  rights  in  their  integrity, 
and  to  prevent  the  great  objects  for  which  we  have 
so  long  laboured  from  being  tainted  by  any  sacri- 
fice to  corrupt  expediency.    The  Times  declares : 

"  An  announcement  of  such  immeasurable  importance,  and 
to  the  larger  portion  of  the  community  so  unspeakably  grati- 
fying, almost  precludes  the  possibility  of  comment.  No  pen 
can  keep  puce  with  the  reflections  which  must  spontaneously 
crowd  upon  every  thoughtful  and  sensitive  mind.  They  who 
have  long  desired  this  change,  and  have  long  traced  its  ma- 
nifold hearings  on  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  world, 
will  in  one  moment  see  the  realisation  of  that  fair  prospect, 
and  will  hardly  endure  to  be  informed  of  what  they  already 
behold." 

But  the  friends  of  Free  Trade  must  not  bo  satis- 
fied with  indulging  in  such  prospective  visions  ;  the 
end  is  not  yet ;  and  we  must  not  forget  the  homely 
proverb : 

"  There  may  be  a  slip 
'Twixt  the  cup  uud  the  lip." 

Our  cotemponary  goes  on  to  say — 

"It  is  understood  that  until  Parliament  meets  nothing  is 
to  be  done.  For  the  Legislature  will  be  reserved  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  glory  of  opening  the  ports.  We  presume 
that  none  will  quarrel  with  this  brief  appearance  of  delay, 
now  that  the  resolution  of  the  Cabinet  is  known.  The  moral 
certainty  of  an  early  opeuing  will  be  equivalent  in  its  opera- 
tion to  an  immediate  Order  in  Council.  It  is  enough  for  the 
merchant  and  the  capitalist  to  know  that  by  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary at  the  latest,  the  produce  of  all  countries  will  enter  the 
British  market  on  au  absolute  equality  with  our  own,  except- 
ing only  those  disadvantages  which  Nature  itself  has  made, 
and  which  man  cannot  entirely  remove.  Any  unnecessary 
appearance  of  haste  would  only  create  alarm,  and  might  thus 
defeat,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  very  object  of  the  measure. 
Happily  there  is  no  occasion  for  haste,  even  if  haste  were 
not  tdmost  certain  to  interfere  with  speed." 

Though  nothing  may  be  done  by  ministers  be. 
tween  this  time  and  the  assembling  of  Parliament 
much  ought  to  be  done  and  much  must  be  done  by 
the  people.  It  is  in  the  unguarded  moments  of  ex- 
pected triumph  that  cool  and  cunning  men  are  able 
to  employ  those  artifices  winch  render  victory  itself 
little  better  than  defeat.  The  work  has  been  done 
by  the  people.    The  Times  says — 

"  It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  so  good  a  deed 
should  literally  go  a-begging  for  an  author.  The  nation  has 
done  it,  hut  who  is  the  instrument  ?  It  is  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  hand,  but  is  it  his  property  ?  Nor  have  the  Whigs 
much  more  claim  to  it.  They  only  proposed  to  give  up  the 
Corn  Laws  when  it  was  evident  the  peril  of  the  experiment 
would  be  the  inheritance  of  their  successors. 

"  Shall  we,  again,  call  the  League  the  true  hero  of  the 
crisis — the  real  Simon  Pure  of  Free  Trade  ?  Truth  oompels 
us  to  answer  iu  the  affirmative  ;  but  the  idea  is  still  some- 
what distasteful,  and  human  nature  itself  will  cavil  at  a  pa- 
triotism, the  virtues  of  which  were  so  closely  allied  with  its 
interests." 

We  are  too  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of  the  con- 
cession to  notice  the  paltry  cavil  by  which  it  is 
qualified;  the  virtues  of  Free  Trade  are  identified 
with  the  interests  of  the  entire  naflon,  and  the 
League  has  become  a  powerful  agency  merely  by 
giving  suoh  evidence  of  this  truth  as  to  win  the 
general  assent  of  the  nation.  The  question  of  in- 
strumentality is  not  worth  a  moment's  consideration; 
every  one  must  feel  that  it  is  the  people's  cause 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  a  triumphant 
issue  by  the  people's  own  exertions,  and  that  it  is 
only  by  the  people  that  success  can  be  ensured  and 
completed.  Ministerial  professions  must  not  throw 
the  nation  off  its  guard  ;  we  may  give  credit  to  the 
Premier  for  sincerity,  in  his  new  faith  and  for 
ability  to  carry  it  into  practice  ;  but  we  mtist  not 
cany  confidence  to  an  excess,  and  treat  him  as  a 
plenipotentiary  empowered  to  make  terms  between 
the  people  and  the  monopolists.  The  nation  has 
not  gone  to  him — it  is  be  that  has  come  to  the  nation; 
we  receive  him  with  thanks  and  welcome,  but 
we  must  not  trust  him  or  any  body  else  to  do  our 
own  work.  Our  columns  to-day  contain  abundant 
evidence  of  the  deep  interest  which  the  present 
alarming  condition  of  affairs  has  excited  in  every 
part  of  the  country;  the  reports  we  have  given 
of  the  meetings  preclude  the  necessity  of 
comment.  But  let  not  the  people  now  relax  La 
their  efforts,  believing  that  the  fight  is  won ;  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  battle  remains  yet  to  be 
fought,  and  premature  security  may  delay  and 
essentially  damage  our  cause.  Every  availablo 
form  of  exertion  is  now  more  than  ever  necessary. 
Councils  must  be  held,  funds  provided,  and  agitation 
extended.  Monopoly  must  not  bo  left  to  the  chance 
of  meetinga  ministerial  majority ;  it  must  be  brought 
to  face  an  outraged  nation.  At  such  a  crisis,  all 
feelings  of  party  must  be  laid  aside  ;  a  great  work 
is  to  be  done,  and  precious  opportunities  will  ba 
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lost  if  we  stop  to  inquire  by  whom  it  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. Whatever  names  may  be  written  on 
the  bill  when  it  is  introduced  to  the  Houso,  the 
authorship  properly  belongs  to  the  people ;  and  it  is 
their  duty,  as  well  as  their  interest,  to  see  that  it  is 
not  falsified  by  the  craft  of  the  nominal  editors. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  equivocating  denial  of 
the  Standard-Herald;  we  cannot  refuse  to  our 
readers  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  crushing  reply 
of  the  Times: 

"The  surprise  excited  by  the  announcement  in  The  Times 
of  yesterday,  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  has  been  no- 
where so  intensely  felt  as  in  the  offices  of  the  "  twin  jour- 
nals," which  havebeen  for  some  time  under  the  delusion  that 
they  are  the  organs  of  the  Government.  It  has  been  the 
monomania  of  these  two  melancholy  prints  to  imagine  that 
they  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Treasury,  aud  they  have 
been  babbling  about  the  Corn  Laws  to  the  very  last,  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  be 
apprised  of  auy  important  resolution  of  the  Cabinet.  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  the  morning  half  of  these  precious 
Gemini  indulged  in  a  dreary  drivel  to  prove  that  the  Com 
Laws  were  "  no  failure,"  and  that  therefore  the  Premier 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  abandon  them.  The  aged  gossip 
was  not  aware  that  the  question  on  which  she  was  exhaust- 
ing her  garrnhty  had  been  already  virtually  settled.  Having 
been  amused  at  the  blundering  ignorance  of  the  Mrs.  Gamp 
of  the  press,  we  looked  with  some  curiosity  to  what  she 
would  say  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Harris.  The  effect 
produced  upon  that  female  nobody  is  quite  astounding.  She 
'  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,'  for  she  has  heard  nothing  about 
it  from  Mrs.  Gamp,  who  is  the  only  authority  for  the  opinions 
of  Mrs.  Harris. 

"  There  is  something  very  ridiculous  in  the  position  of 
these  two  journals,  which,  after  doing  all  they  could  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  Government,  are  not  permitted  even  to  have 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  publish  its  intentions.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  Cabinet  naturally  shrinks  from  the  ridicule 
to  which  it  would  he  erposed  by  accepting  the  inefficient 
services  which  the  venerable  twins  are  capable  of  affording 
it.  Humbly  and  obsequiously  have  they  been  grinding  then- 
organs  under  the  windows  ofDowning-street,  ready  to  play 
any  tune  that  might  be  most  pleasing  to  the  Premier,  but  he 
has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  strains,  and  not  even  allowed 
his  underlings  an  opportunity  of  throwing  out  an  occasional 
morsel  by  way  of  encouragement.  In  vain  have  they  looked 
imploringly  up  towards  the  garrets,  or  entreatingly  down 
towards  the  kitchen  ;  not  even  the  congenial  flunkies  have 
been  allowed  to  show  compassion  to  these  miserable  mendi- 
cants. The  vigilance  of  the  master,  or  the  fidelity  of  the 
servants,  has  baffled  the  ettbrts  of  the  persevering  pair.  They 
have  not  succeeded  in  getting  hold  even  of  a  scrap  of  truth 
that  they  could  turn  to  profit. 

"  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  is 
a  thing  for  statesmen  to  do,  and  not  for  old  women  to  maun- 
der about." 


The  following  announcement  appears  in  the 
Standard  of  last  night ;  we  insert  it  with  its  origi- 
nal empbatic  capitals.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  loop- 
hole is  still  open  for  doubt.  The  Cabinet  may  not 
have  come  to  a  decision,  but  the  opinions  of  its 
members  may  have  been  so  far  ascertained  as  to 
render  it  tolerably  certain  what  tbe  decision  will 
be.  We  make  no  comment  upon  the  intelligence  ; 
the  cause  of  the  people  is  safe  in  the  people's  hands. 

"  We  are  now,  we  rejoice  to  say,  in  a  condition  to  give 
the  most  positive  and  direct  contradiction  to  the  statement 
of  a  proposed  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  appealed  in 
yesterday's  Times.  The  statement,  it  may  be  remembered, 
embraced  three  propositions — 

"  First,  that  Parliament  is  to  meet  in  the  first  week  in 
January. 

"  Second,  that  ministers  have  resolved  upon  a  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws. 

"Third,  that  the  projected  repeal  is  to  be  announced  in 
the  opening  Speech. 

"Every  one  of  these  three  propositions  is  fal9e. 

"Parliament  will  not  meet  in  the  first  week  of 
January,  or  much,  if  at  all,  before  the  usual  time  of  meeting. 

"The  Cabinet  has  come  to  no  decision  whatever 
upon  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws. 

"It  must  be  unnecessary  to  add,  in  the  third  place,  that  a 
resolution  not  formed  can  hardly  have  a  place  provided  in 
the  Queen's  Speech.  What  follows,  as  our  readers  will  per- 
ceive, was  written  before  we  had  the  perfect  certainty  that 
we  now  have,  of  the  utter  falsehood  of  the  Times'  state- 
ment. Upon  what  we  have  written  above,  we  stake  the 
character  of  this  journal." 


Registration  Movement  in  Middlesex  and  the 
Surrounding  Counties. — Mr.  Moore  has  this  week  ad- 
dressed most  enthusiastic  and  crowded  meetings  in  all  the 
localities  annouiiced  in  our  last  publication.  Meetings  will 
be  held  in  the  course  of  next  week,  according  to  the  sub- 
joined : 

Monday,  Dec.  7,  Albion  Hall,  London  Wall,  at  half-past 
Seven  o'clock. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  H,  British  School  Room,  Kingsland,  at  half- 
past  Seven  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  9,  Brentford,  British  School  Room,  at 
half-past  Seven  o'clock. 

Thursday,  Dec.  10,  Hammersmith,  Albion  Hall,  at  half 
past  Seven  o'clock. 

Friday,  Dec.  11,  Lower  Tooting,  Rising  Sun,  Assembly 
Rooms,  at  Seven  o'clock. 


Rehts.— The  estate  of  East  Barns,  in  Haddingtonshire, 
measuring  504  acres  was  lately  purchased  by  Mr.  Mitchell 
Innes,  for  63,000/.  It  was  expected  to  yield  a  rent  of  2,000/., 
or  at  most  2,100/. ;  but  though  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
is  now  looked  forward  In  as  certain  by  the  farmers,  so  little 
alarm  does  it  excite,  that  the  land  was  let  yesterday  for 
8.260/.,  thus  yielding  the  proprietor  4$.  per  cent,  on  the  pur- 
chase money. — Scotsman. 

The  North  Road. — Within  the  last  week,  600  coach - 
horses  worked  on  the  Great  North  Road  have  been  sold,  In 
consequence  of  a  further  opening  of  tbe  Northern  and 
Eastern  Railway. 


A  New  City. — The  following  animated  description  of  one 
of  the  last  wonders  of  our  day,  the  new  city  nsw  rising  at 
Birkhenhead,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  noble  diplomatist  and  will 
be  read  with  interest:  I  have  made  a  very  agreeable  trip  to 
Birkenhead,  which  is  a  place  rising,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
out  of  the  desert,  and  bidding  fair  to  rival,  if  not  eclnisc,  the 
glories  of  Liverpool.  Seven  years  ago  there  ware  lfot  three 
houses  on  that  side  af  the  Mersey,— there  are  now  about 
20,000  inhabitants ;  and  on  the  spot  where  within  that  time 
Sir  W.  Stanley's  hounds  killed  a  ftx  in  the  open  field,  now 
stands  a  square  larger  than  Belgrave-square,  every  house  of 
which  is  occupied.  At  Liverpool  there  are  now  ten  acres  of 
docks,  the  charges  for  which  arc  enormous ;  at  Birkenhead 
there  will  be  47  acres,  with  rates  two-thirds  lower,  which 
will  gradually  dimrnish  until  (supposing  trade  to  continue 
prosperous)  they  will  almost  disappear,  and  the  docks  be- 
come the  property  of  the  public  at  the  end  of  thirty  years.  It 
would  have  been  worth  the  trouble  of  the  journey  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  projector  and  soul  of  this  gigantic  en- 
terprise, a  certain  Mr.  Jackson.  With  Ms  desire  to  create  a 
great  commercial  emporium  proceeds,  -pari  passu,  that  of  im- 
proving and  elevating  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
there,  aud  befoi*  his  docks  are  even  excavated  he  is  building 
houses  for  300  families  of  workpeople,  each  of  which 
is  to  have  three  rooms  and  necessary  conveniences 
to  be  free  of  all  taxes,  and  plentifully  supplied  with 
water  and  gas,  for  2s.  6d.  a  wsek  for  each  family.  These 
houses  adjoin  the  warehouses  and  docks,  where  the  people 
are  to  be  employed,  and  thence  is  to  run  a  railroad  to  the  sea, 
and  eviry  man  liking  to  bathe  will  be  conveyed  there  for  a 
penny.  Thera  are  to  be  washouses,  where  a  woman  will  be 
able  wash  the  linen  of  her  family  for  2d. ;  and  180  acres  have 
been  devoted  to  a  park,  which  Paxton  has  hud  out,  and 
nothing  at  Chatsworth  can  be  more  beautiful.  At  least  20,000 
people  wera  congregated  there  last  Sunday-,  all  decently 
dressed  orderly,  and  enjoying  themselves.  Chapels  and 
churches  and  schools  for  every  sect  and  denomination 
abound.  Jackson  says  he  is  sure  he  shall  create  as  vigorous 
a  public  opinion  against  the  public  house  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  highest  classes.— Times. 


THE  FUNDS. 


Sat. 

Nov.  29 

Mon. 
Dec.  1 

Tuns. 
Dec.  2 

Wed. 
Dec.  3 

Taoj. 
Dec.  4 

Fri. 
Dec.  5 
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19 
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203i 
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95j 
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95i 
14 
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3  per  Ct.  Red.  Ann. 
3perCt.  Con.  Ann. 
3lperCt.  Red.Ann. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  1360 
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Exc.  Bills,  pm  

Ind.Bds.un.1000!. 
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95 
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21 
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13 
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931 
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95j 
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Belgian  Bonds  .. 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 
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79 

79 

95J 
96 

Columb.  ex.Venez. 

ie 

86i 

87 

88 

Dutch  4  per  Cent. 
Dutch  2J  per  Cent. 

91 

68 
29£ 

m 

59 
31 
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591 
30l 

92* 
30} 

93 
591 
30} 

931 
591 
30} 

Portug.  conv  

Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct. 
Do.  3  per  Ct.  ex.dv. 

36| 

mi 

27f 
371 

58 

27-8 
38 

27.8 
37.8 

MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Monday,  Dec  1. — During  the  past  week  the  arrivals  of  Wheat 
have  been  moderate,  and  of  Barley  aud  Oats  considerable,  the 
latter  principally  from  Ireland.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  no 
great  quantity  of  Wheat  and  Barley,  but  there  are  several  car- 
goes of  Irish  Oats  fresh  up  to  this  morning's  market.  There  is 
not  much  animation  in  the  Wheat  trade  ;  for  superfine  samples 
la9t  Monday's  prices  are  obtained,  but  for  inferior  descriptions 
barely  as  much  money  can  be  made  ;  the  condition  of  the  new 
Wheat  is  tolerably  dry.  Bonded  Wheat  being  difficult  of  dis- 
posal, holders  are  warehousing  in  expectation  of  a  lower  duty. 
Barley  meets  a  dull  sale  for  all  descriptions  ;  very  fine  Cheva- 
lier fetches  Is.  less  than  this  day  week,  aud  on  other  qualities 
the  decline  is  greater.  Beans  and  Peas  are  Is.  lower.  The  Oat 
trade  partakes  of  the  dullness  in  the  Com  trade  generally ;  tbe 
offers  are  for  the  most  part  Is.  under  the  prices  made  last  Mon- 
day ;  and  where  ships  are  coming  on  demurrage,  and  for  ill- 
conditioned  Oats,  of  which  the  last  arrival  principally  consists, 
the  reduction  is  submitted  to.  For  other  sorts  6d.  decline  was 
taken,  and  towards  the  close  of  market  a  fair  sale  was  effected. 

S.  H.  Lucas. 
BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Essex,    Red  52  to  64   White  60  to  70 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    51     62  56  66 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  49     56  56  64 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  25  27 

Ditto  Ditto  Polands  New  26  28 

Scotch  Feed  26     28         Potato  29  30 

Limerick  25  27 

Ditto  Fine  New  27   29  Old  Fine  none 

Cork  

Waterford,  Youghal,  &  Cork  Black  23  25 

Sligo  24  26 

Galway  24  25 

Bailey  32  39 

Beans,  Mazagan  New  38   40  Old  43  45 

Harrow   40  44    48  50 

Small   42   40   50  53 

Peas,  White  Boilers  60  61 

Grey  40.. 41  Maple  42  44 

Flour, Town  made  «t  persackof  280 lbs  48  60 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  46  50 

FOREIGN.  free,   in  bond. 

Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Dantzig,  high  mixed  60  to  68  46  52 

Rostock  58     62   44  48 

Stettin   57     62  43  46 

Hamburgh   54     59  42  45 

Odessa   48     52   40  42 

Odessa  Polish  52     58   40  43 

Russian  soft  50  59 

Ditto   hard  48  57 

Spanish   

Ditto  White...  

Australian    60  69 

Barley,  Grinding  27  30 

Distilling  30  32 

Oats,  Archangel   27     28   24  25 

Danish  27     28   24  22 

Swedish    25     26   22  S3 

Stralsiind  

Dutch  Feed  23     25   20  22 

Brew  29     35   26  32 

Polands   30  26  88 

Beans,  Egyptian  41     42  40  41 

Peas,  White   56 

Ditto  Boilers  ,  none  f 


Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs  34  35 

Unitod  States  32  35 

Dantzig  « 

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  COItN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
Nov.  24  to  Nov.  29,  1845,  both  days  inclusive. 


Wheat. 

English   4511 

Scotch   274 

Irish  

Foreign   14541 


Barley,  Oats.  Beans.  Peas 
10691  6983  1509  2989 

3047  2501 
504  20568 

2402         5774         1753  4053 
Flour, 8154  sacks;  2819  barrels. 
Fui  day,  Dec.  5. — The  announcement  contained  in  the  leading 

article  of  tbe  Times  of  yesterday,  together  with  the  additional 
remarks  of  this  morning  with  respect  to  the  intention  of  A(in la- 
tere to  bring  forward  measures  for  an  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  have  had  the  effect  of  completely  stopping  business, 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  with  buyers  who  are  absolutely 
compelled  to  purchase.  Such  business  as  is  transacted  is  at 
about  lute  rates  ;  but  generally  offers  are  so  low,  that  factors  re- 
fuse to  sell.  The  only  alteration  in  the  duties  yesterday  was  a 
decline  of  Is.  on  Barley.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

Account  of  CORN,  &c.,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  28th  of  November  to  the  5th  of  December,  both  inclusive. 


Wheat  . 
Bailey 
Oats  . . , 


English.    I  Irish. 
2510  I 
2660        I  200 
820        |  9710 
Flour,  2790  sacks. 


Foreign. 
3190 


LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  Dec.  2, 1845 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oata 


Qrs. 
8509 
6701 
24900 


Price. 
63s.  2d. 
35s.  4d. 
26s.  3d. 


Rye 

Beans 

Peas 


Qrs.  Price. 

34  39s.  2d. 

1378  41s.  lid. 

1443  48s.  Cd. 


2.. 45  3.. 43  10 
7.. 45  1..44  9 
2.. 44   5.. 45  7 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas, 
s.  d.   s.  d.   s.  d.    s.   d.   s.  d.   s.  d. 

25th  Oct  59   5. .33   0.. 24  11. .34   5. .45   5. .44  1 

1st  Nov  60    1..34   3. .26   2. .33 

8th    „   59   7.  .35    1..25   2.. 35 

15th   58   6.. 35   0..26   3.. 38 

22d     „     ....57  11. .34    1..25   5. .37    1 . .43    4. .45  4 

29th    ,  58   2.. 33    2.. 25    0..35   4.  .41    9.. 45  10 

Agqreqate  Average  of  the  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  58s.  lid. ;  Barley, 
34s.  Id.';  Oats,  25s.  6d. ;  Rye,  35s.  8d. ;  Beans,  44s.  3d.; 
Peas, 44s.  lid. 

Duty.  Wheat,  14s.  Od. ;  Barley,  4s.  Od. ;  Oats,  3s.  Od. ;  Rye, 
7s.  6d.;  Beans,  Is.  Od.  ;  Peas,  Is.  Od. 

Stock  of  Cora  in  Bond,  Oct.  10, 1845. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas.  Flour 

Cwts. 

In  London,  207874  10219  48320  ..  3463  ..  43213 
Unit.  King.  543666   58479   103130     ..       6805     1656  241095 

MEAT  MARKET. 
The  favourable  change  of  weather  rather  improved  the  trade. 
The  demand  was  good ;  but  advanced  prices  were  given  very  re- 
luctantly.— Some  carcases  of  Wether  Mutton  were  received  from 
Holland ;  the  quality  was  highly  promising,  and  they  met  ready 
and  good  sale,  being  in  good  condition. 

PER  STONE  OF  81bS.  BT  THE  CARCASE. 

Prime  Beef. .  3s   4d  to  3s   8d  I  Middl.Mutton  3s 
2d  to  3s   4d  I  Veal,  from   . .  4s 
Small  Pork  . .  4s 
4d  to  2s  10d  I  Large,  or  infe- 
Od  to  4s   4d  |  rior  Pork  . .  3s   Od  to  3s  lOd 


Middling  do.  3s 
Plain,  or  infe- 
rior Beef. ...  2s 
Prime  Mutton  4s 


4dto3s  8d 
Od  to  4s  8d 
8d  to  5s  4d 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  Nov.  28. 
BANKRUPTS. 

L.  LONG  and  A.  B.  SMITH,  Charterhouse  Square,  boarding- 
housekeeper.  [Messrs.  Hindmarsh  and  Son,  Jewin  Street, 
Cripplegate. 

T.  M  FORRESTER,  Gresham  Street,  City,  woollen  factor. 
[Messrs.  Soles  and  Turner,  Aldernianbury. 

A. PALMER,  Feltwell,  Norfolk,  druggist.  [Messrs.  Isaacson 
and  Martyr,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 

H.  ROBINSON,  Copthall  Chamber,  Copthall  Court,  City, 
sharebroker.   [Mr.  Spiller,  Camomile  Street. 

G.  BOND,  Epsom,  licensed  victualler.  [Mr.  Pile,  Castle 
9  reet,  Holborn. 

>T.  ELLIS,  Wisbech  St.  Peter's,  Cambridge,  bootmaker. 
[Messrs.  I'ladgate  and  Co.,  Essex  Street,  Strand. 

M.  COOKE,  Denton,  Manchester,  builder.  [Mr.  Brooks, 
Ashton-under  Lyne. 

G.  ATKINS,  Liverpool,  brewer.  [Messrs.  Bridget  and  Blake, 
London  Wall. 

T.  and  G.  SNA1TH,  Bishop  Auckland, Durham,  ironmongers. 
[Messrs.  Crosby  and  Compton,  Church  Court,  Old  Jewry. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Dec.  19,  H.  D.Walker,  Eaton  Socon,  Bedfordshire,  innkeeper. 
— W.  Poynter,  Upper  Holloway,  warehouseman — E.  Knyvett, 
Great  Stanmore,  teacher  of  music — M.  Allen,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden — J.  Peters,  Godstone,  innkeeper — J.  A.  Hensman, 
Margate,  bill  broker— W.  Richardson,  Kiug  Street,  Covent 
Garden — E.  May,  Aldgate  High  Street,  draper— Dec.  10,  J.  Ash- 
barry,  Holm  Lacy,  Herefordshire — Dec.  22,  W.  Jackson,  Char- 
lotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  paperhanger—  C.  Webb,  Oxford, 
apothecary — Dec.  23,  E.  M'Laughb'n,Long  Lone,  Bermondsey — 
W.  R.  Watts,  Bath,  chemist— E.  Barry,  Bristol,  victualler— J. 
Haigh,  Hogley,  Yorkshire,  clothier — Dec.  30,  W.  Lowe,  Bristol, 
turner— Jan.  9,  W.  Turner,  Manchester,  cabinet  maker. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Dec.  19,  W.  Mossman,  Clark's  Place,  Islington,  stationer— J. 
Burrell,  Thetford,  Norfolk, ironfouuder — J.  R.  Reay,  Mark  Lane, 
wine  merchant — T.  Sanderson,  Liverpool,  coal  merchant — T. 
Forsyth,  Diusdale  Spa,  Durham,  hotel  keeper 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

W.  TrelisNimnio,  Glasgow,  gas  manufacturer — S.  Fraser.Esq., 
Foyers — William  Meikleham,  Glasgow,  writer — J.  M'Keuzie, 
Irvine,  ^innkeeper — W.  Johnston,  Castlehill,  Muiravonside, 
farmer. 


TUESDAY,  Dec.  2. 
BANKRUPTS. 

J.  CLARK,  Crescent,  Minories,  merchant.  [Messrs.  Marten 
and  Co.,  Mincing  Lane. 

S.  PHILLIPS,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  hatter.  [Messrs.  Capes 
and  Stewart,  Gray's  Inn. 

W.  G.  TAYLOR  and  E.  GUY,  Liverpool,  hosiers.  [Mr.  Reed, 
Friday  Street,  Cheapside. 

B.  BALDWIN,  Liverpool,  warehouseman.  [Messrs.  Mardon 
and  Pritchard,  Christchurch  Chambers,  Newgate  Street. 

J.BROMILLY,  Bolton-le-Moors,  Lancashire,  manufacturer, 
[Mr.  Sutton,  Manchester. 

E.  REDWOOD,  jun., Windmill  Street, Lambeth.  [Mr.  Long, 
King  Street,  Cheapside. 

J.  MAYLARD,  Fetter  Lane,  grocer.  [Mr.  Johnson,  Wolcot 
Sciuare,  Lambeth. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec.  23,  J.  T.  Maund,  Birmingham,  lacemcn— E.  M.  Marks, 
Mortimer  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  upholsterer— T.  W.  Wells, 
Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Place,  merchant — A.  Bower,  Man- 
chester, banker — J.  Schotield,  Greenaere's  Moor,  Lancashire 
_J,  Sugden,  Hudderslield.  cloth  manufacturer—  II.  Warburton, 
Manchester,  joiner— Sir  B,  Graham,  Bart.,  and  Co,  Manchester, 
merchants. 

CERTIFICATES. 
Dec.  23,  J.  Giles,  Heudless  Brass,  Worcestershire,  publican— 
R.  Buckler,  Portsea,  grocer— J.  0.  Kemp,  Liverpool,  merchant— 
M.  Murphy  .Shrewsbury,  haberdasher. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
A  Eraser,  Inverness,  grocer— D.  Young,  Dunkeld,  merchant 
—J.  C.  Bancks,  Edinburgh, ironmonger-!.  Trench,  Edinburgh, 
wood  merchant, 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[Dec.  G. 


Price  One  SliiB*ing ;  by  post,  One  nnd  Sixpence- 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  D1UNK,  and  AVOID.  Addressed  to 
the  Nervous  mid  Dyspeptic.  By  tt.  J.  Cui,vEnwRLX,M.D.,  Member  of 
tlic  Royal  College  of  Siii  k*-"»h«,  e.  Sherwood,  2.1,  Paternoster- row,  and  all 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Arundel -street.  Strand. 

AMERICAN  NOTES. — DR.  DICKSON'S  LE C T U RE S 
on  the  Chrono -Thermal  Svstem  of  Medicine,  with  tin  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dr  Turner,  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York.   Price  28.  Gd. 

"  The  dav  is  not  distant  whrp  the  Chrono-Thernial  System  will  be  uni- 
versally received.  The  bones  of  Samuel  Dickson  may  flrst  he  mouldering 
in  the  dust,  and  his  spirit  rest  with  God  who  gave  it,  hut  truth  will  at  last 
triumph,  and  posterity  will  reader  to  his  memory  the  merit  which  is  his 
due."— New  York  Inquirer.  „     ,„_,    .    ,  ._ 

Simpkin  &  Co.,  Statioiiers-cour.. ;  J.  Ollivier,  Pall-mall.   13  Copies  for  12, 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK  BY  Mil.  DICKENS. 
In  December  will  bo  published,  price  5s.,  small  8vo,  

THE    CRICKET    ON    THE  HEARTH. 
A   FAIRY   TALK   OF  HOME. 
By  Charts  Dickkni. 
The  Illustrations  by  Clark  soil  sunfleld,  Esq.,  U.A. ;  Daniel  Macliso,  Esq., 
R.A. ;  John  Leech,  Esq- ;  and  Richard  Doyle,  Esq. 
Also  bv  the  same  Author,  uniform  with  the  above, 
A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  in  Prose.  Being  a  Ghost  Story  of  Christmas. 
Sixth  Edition.    Price  Five  Shillings. 

THE  CHIMES,  a  Goblin  Story  of  some  Bells  that  Rant:  an  Old  Year 
Out  and  a  New  Year  In.   Twelfth  Edition.   Price  Five  Shillings, 
Loudon:  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author,  by  Bradbury  and  Evans, 
90,  Fleet -street^  and  Wliitcfriars.  

NEW  MORNING  PAPER,  to  be  comirteuced  Early  in 
the  New  Year  — THE  DAILY  NEWS.   A  Mohniko  Newspaper 
of  Liber m,  Politics  and  Thorough  Independence. 

The  leading  features  of  the  Paper  muy  be  brietty  stated  d«r  the  follow- 
ing heads: —  „        m       _  . 

Its  City  News  and  Commercial  iHTELDlQElfCE,  collected  from  the  highest 
sources,  will  be  scrupulously  Impartial,  and  alwaysearly. 

Its  Scientific  and  Business  Information  on  every  topic  connected 
with  Railways,  whether  in  actual  operation,  in  progress,  or  projected, 
will  be  found  to  be  complete. 

An  extensive  system  of  Foreign  Correspondence  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  has  been  for  some  time,  and  is  now,  in  course  of  organisation. 

Its  Parliamentary  Reports,  its  Law  Reports,  and  every  other  item 
of  such  matter,  will  be  furnished  by  Gentlemen  of  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions. 

Among  the  writers  of  its  Leading  Articles,  its  Criticisms  on  Rooks,  the 
Drvm*..  Music,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  arc  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  of  this  time. 

The  Literary  Department  of  The  Daily  News  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens. 

Cfi^  The  Counting-home,  and  Office  for  Advertisements  intended  for 
insertion  in  The  Daily  News,  will  be  at  No.  90,  Fleet  Street,  London; 
to  which  place  any  communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed, 
until  the  Publishing  office*  in  VVhitefriars  shall  be  completed. 


THE  CORN  AND  PROVISION  TRADES. —  The 
deficiency  of  the  Harvest,  the  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop,  and  the  con- 
sequent serious  edeets  upon  commercial  and  monetary  attains,  excite  great 
appreheusion,  Under  such  circumstances,  correct  information  as  to  the 
produce  of  the  harvest,  the  extent  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the 
state  of  the  markets,  the  stock  of  grain  on  hand,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  No  trouble 
orsipemte  is  spared  to  furnish  such  information,  which  is  brought  down  to 
the  lateB  tmoment  of  going  to  press,  in  the  MARK  LANK  EXPRESS, 
which  ha  (•been  for  many 'years  the  authority  in  the  Corn  and  Provision 
Trades  of  England  and  in"  foreign  countries.  Published  every  Monday  in 
time  for  post,  and  may  be  had  bv  orderof  all  Booksellers,  Newsmen,  &c. 
Office,  24,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand.   Price  £1  10s.  4d.  per  annum. 


THE  TENANT  FARMERS'  ADVOCATE.— It  is 
abundantly  manifest  that  the  position  of  the  Agricultural  Interest  as 
a  class  is  undergoing  and  must  undergo  a  great  change  In  such  change 
the  relative  position  of  "  LANDLORD  AND  TENAHT"  will  form  the 
most  important  feature,  and  the  establishment  of  a  sound  system  of 
*'  Tenants'  Rights"  will  be  a  cardinal  point  for  "Tenant  Farmers."  For 
fourteen  rears  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNAL  has  been  the  aoalous  and  uncompromising  advoeatc  of  the 
Tenant's  Rights,  and  with  the  conviction  that  the  interovts  of  the 
Tenantry  are  vitally  involved  in  the  question,  the  columns  of  this  .journal 
will  be  continuuouslv  devoted  to  its  discussion  andclucidation.  Published 
every  Monday  in  tinic  for  post.  Mav  be  had  bv  order  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen  OfUoe,  24,  Norfolk  St*s*t.  Strand.  London.  Price  XI  10s.  4d. 
per  annum. 

rpo    MINISTERS  OF    THE    GOSPEL,  SUNDAY 

JL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Reverend  Sirs  and  Gentlemen— On  Saturday,  November  1st,  I  com- 
menced nuhlWhln^  in  Weekly  Penny  Numbers,  the  most  splendid  edition 
ever  printed  of  •'  MATTHEW  HENRY'S  COMMEN  TARY,  complete. 

My  abject,  as  I  have  before  to..',  "ou,  is  to  supplr  able  Commentaries  to 
i  he  poof  man  as  well  as  to  the  ri<  1, :  and  through  your  help  and  your  re- 
rmnnwiid.lttmr.  ten  ..I  thm-v.n,  .  mil  avail  tlwnwlv<«.>l  llll-  L'hinollsnp- 
nnrtiinity  to  piwm  one^.ix-t  me.,  jMUeJbs.,  trust,  with  confidence,  in  a 
til  lie  of  your  coitions  in  mv  hehuTTrCtininerless  benevolent  individuals 
must  be  known  amongst  von  who  will  gladly  pay  their  shilling  a  week  to 
circulate  amongst  the  deserving  poor  twelve  copies  pf  a  valuable  Com- 

""That  eminent  and  learned  man,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  savs, 
in  a  letter  to  me  respecting  this  Commentary  and  my  general  plan ,  "  I 
approve  hi"h]y  of  the  object  of  vour  publication  and  wish  it  all  success  ;" 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel  also  observes,  "  I  heartily  wish 
your  work  success."   

magazines  of  all  denominations  have  universally  come  forward  In  praise 
of  mv  scheme.  It  is  impossible  to  extract  the  opinions  expressed  by  their 
eminent  editors.  I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  quoting  the 
"  Christian  Witness"  of  October,  1845.  When  speaking  of  the  "  Ilomestic 
Jiible,"  published  bv  me,  it  says:  "All  the  chief  religious  periodicals  of  the 
day  have,  without  exception,  concert,  or  collusion,  employed  the  most 
superlative  expression  that  language  supplies,  in  praise  of  this  work.  Mr. 
Arnold  is  personally  unknown  to  us,"  &c.  ftc.;  and  again,  the  "Christian 
Examiner,"  in  October,  1845,  says  (perhaps  with  too  much  zeal  m  speaking 
mv  praise) :  "  We  regard  him  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race,  and  sure  we  are 
that  his  labours  as  a  publisher  will  command  {the  admiration  of  the  vir- 
tuous and  wise."  '   

Reverend  Sii-s,  and  Gentlemen— I  rest  myself  entirely  on  your  sym- 
pathy to  spread  these  works.  This  penny  edition  of  Matthew  Henry's  Com- 
mentary will  contain  three-fourths  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  three- 
penny editions,  and,  moreover,  it  will  be  illustrated  on  the  plan  of  the 
*'  Domestic  Id  We."  with  scenes  and  customs,  and  not  with  fanciful  pictures  ; 
and  again,  it  will  be  a  reprint  of  the  folio  edition,  and  not  a  V  cut  and 
carved"  edition,  to  suit  the  fancies  and  w  hims  of  any  particular  party. 


Part  I.,  containing  the  four  flrst  Numbers,  price  4id.,  will  be  ready  on 

pi's!— Sunday  School  Teachers,  with  their  Minister's  recommendations, 
appointed  agents  for  the  sale  of  my  publications. 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  1845. 

ILLIAM  BROWN,  Esq.— Mr.  AGNEW  Las  the 

pleasure  to  inform  the  Subscribers  to  the  Scries  of  Portraits  of  the 
National  Anti-Coin-Law  Leaguers,  that  Sir.  l)u  Val  has  just  finished  a 
PORTRAIT  of  WILLIAM  DROWN,  Esq.,  which  will  be  immediately 
engraved.  Those  who  wish  to  have  a  copy  will  please  to  forward  their 
names  to  Mr.  Agnew,  Repository  of  Arts,  Manchester  ;  or  his  sole  agent, 
*;r.  Black, a}  the  League  Rooms,  Market  street;  and  Messrs.  Ackermann 
lind  Co  ,  Strand,  London. 

rntciE  to  subscribers 
Autograph  Proofs      -      -      -      -fill   6  each, 
India  Proofs  1    1   #  „ 

Lettered  ditto  mo  t  „ 

Prints  0  S   0  „ 

Mr.  Agnew  has  no  connection  with  any  other  portrait  of  Mr.  Brown,  nor 
I, a  - .  an\  one  any  authority  to  canvass  for  him. 

Several  other  purtraits  of  Leaguers  are  in  a  forward  state.   As  soon  as 
the  series  Is  complete,  an  Historical  Account  of  the  National  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  with  a  memoir  of  the  individuals  whoso  portraits  have  been 
engraved,  will  be  printed. 
The  following  portraits  are  now  finished  :— 


Richard  Cobden,Esq.,M.P. 
Itieht  Hon.  Earl  Radnor, 
iiiiu.  r  Gibson.  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr, i,  0.  P  \  libers,  M.P. 
John  Brooks,  Esq. 
Henry  Ash  worth,  Esq. 
Sir  Thomas  Potter. 


John  Blight,  Esq.,  M.r. 
George  Wilson,  Esq. 
J.  l)rotherton,Esq.,M.P. 
Dr.  Rowring,  M.P. 
William  Rnwson.Esq. 
Colonel  Thompson. 


CiTHANl)  CHEAP  STATIONERY  WAREHOUSE.— 

P  STATIONERY,  Travelling  Writing  desks,  Envelope  and  Dressing- 
eases.  Portfolios,  and  lilottiug  books.  Inkstands,  Gold  and  silver  Ever 
pointed  Pencil  cases,  Pearl  and  Ivory  Tablets,  &e.  ;  Bibles  and  Prayers,  in 
plain  and  Elegant  bindings.  Name  plate  engraved  for  2«  (Id  ;  IOC  best  sards, 
•t%fA  .  superfine  letter-paper,  from  (Is.  the  ream  ;  note-paper  from  3s.  the 
ream  ;  with  every  article  In  stationery  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  prices, 
— At  LIM11IRD  S,  No,  143,  Strand,  fmlngCutheriue-strcet.  Envelopes,  lid., 
h.l  .and  Is.  the  100. 

■WRITING  INK. 

WIIITA  KER'S  FRENCH  .JET  WRITING  INK. 
This  splendid  freely-flowing  Ink  Is  ndnpted  for  either  steel  or  qnill- 
pens,  and  will  lie  found  the  most  desirable  for  Records,  and  Ofllce  uso.astlmo 
and  ellmute  will  nevcreffaee  Itsbrllllnncy.  Sold  by  the  Proprietor, (IS,  Uat- 
ton-gardon,  London, and  all  respectable  booksellers, stationers, and  druggists 

QTOOP1NO  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRACTION 

O  of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  anil  gently  and  effectually 
removed, In  Youth  and  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  by  the  occasional  use  of  the 
Improved  Elastic  chest  Expander,  which  is  light,  simple  easily  employed, 
outwardly  or  Invisibly,  without  any  uncomfortable  restraint,  or  Impediment 
to  exercise.  Kent  per  post,  by  Mr.  A.  BncTOK,  Sole  Manufacturer  and 
Proprietor,  40, Tavistock -street,  Covcnt  Garden,  Loud'  n,  or  full  particu- 
lars on  rccclvUig  a  postage  atawp. 


THE      OXFORD     AND     SALISBURY  DIRECT 
RAILWAY. 
Chairman — Thomas  1  lowglassc,  Esq. 
Engineer  in-Chief— Samuel  Charles  Rrees,  Esq. 
Solicitors— Messrs.  Elmslic  and  Preston,  47,  Moorgate-strcct. 
Secretary— I.  Uubhersty,  Esq. 
The  Committee  of  Management  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that 
thti  proper  notices  have  been  published  in  the  London  Gazette  and  pro- 
vincial newspapers,  and  that  the  plans,  sections,  and  hooks  of  reference 
have  been  deposited  in  the  Parliamentary  offices  and  with  the  Clerks  of 
the  Peace  of  the  several  counties  through  which  the  line  is  proposed  to 
pass.  The  Committee  are  further  desirous  to  state  that  testimonials  in 
favour  of  the  line  have  been  most  numerously  signed  by  the  landowners, 
tradesmen,  farmers,  and  inhabitant*  of  every  town  throughout  the  county 
proposed  to  be  traversed  ;  and  that  the  engineer  of  the  Company  assures 
them  that  the  construction  of  the  intended  railway  will  be  completed  at 
very  much  less  expense  than  he  originally  contemplated. 

By  Order  of  the  Board,  Z.  Hodberstv,  Sec. 

Moorgatc  Chambers,  Moorgatc-street,  Dee.  1,  1845. 


VOTE  FOR  KENT. 

KENT.— LONG  LEASEHOLD,  at  a  Nominal  Rent 
of  3s.  a-ycar,  and  Vote  for  the  County. —TO  BE  SOLD,  with  imme- 
diate possession,  a  comfortable  and  compact  Cottage,  in  good  repair,  with 
coach  -house,  two-stall  stable,  and  every  requisite  for  a  small  and  respect- 
able private  family.  The  house  stands  in  about  an  acre  of  garden  ground, 
is  about  lw  miles  from  town .  and  ti  e  surrounding  country  is  most  beauti- 
ful, l'rice  40U  Guineas,  part  of  which  may  remain  on  mortgage  if  the  pur- 
chaser wish.  Apply  to  Messrs.  Pinch  and  Shepheard,  solicitors,  21,  Old 
Jewry,  London. 


VOTES  l'OJl  WEST  KENT. 

rro  BE  SOLD,  EIGHT  NEW  FREEHOLD  BRICK- 

JL  BUILT  COTTAGES  (land-tail  redeemed,!,  in  the  town  of  Cranbrook 
[H  miles  from  the  Staplehurst  station  on  the  South-Eastrrn  railway)  for 
75  guineas  each,  paying  about  7J  per  cent.  Also  other  freehold  House  and 
Cottage  Property  to  be  sold  in  small  lots,  equally  remunerative,  affording 
qualifications  for  at  least  12  votes.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of  Mr. 
Charles  Ranger,  druggist,  Cranbrook,  or  Messrs.  Willis  and  Co.,  soli- 
citors, Cranbrook. 

FREEHOLDERS'   BUILDING  SOCIETY, 
Manchester.  Shares,  £60.   Subscription,  10s.  per  Month. 

TRUSTEES. 

John  Brook?;,  "Esq., President.  I       Alderman  Elkanah  Armitago. 

Alderman  William  Harvey.  I       W.  Rawson,  Esq. 

Alderman  Charles  J.  s.  "Walker.         |       W.  Evans,  Esq. 

Banker*— Messrs.  (.'unliffe, Brooks,  and  Co.,  Market-street. 
SoMtiToa— Mr.  John  Hrwitt,  47,  King-street. 
Secret  vnv— Mr.  William  Jackson  Kei^hloy,  9,  Princess-street,  Manchester. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  assist  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  to  obtain  Freehold  Dwelling-houses  of  their  own,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  create  a  spirit  <>f  independence  in  the  hitter,  and  to  induce  habits 
of  economy  in  all  who  have  a  surplus  of  income  beyond  providing  for  their 
current  requirements. 

2880  Shares  have  now  been  taken  up.  It  Is  evident  thin  Society  will  he 
very  largo,  so  as  not  only  to  afford  a  good  profit  to  those  who  have  savings 
to  invest,  but  to  supply  ample  funds  to  such  as  wish  to  borrow  money. 
From  the  present  amount  of  shares  the  Trustees  will  have  to  receive  £1410 
every  Calendar  month,  which  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
has  to  be  lent  out  to  members  of  the  Society  on  real  or  leasehold  security, 
bo  that  not  only  may  small  Shareholders  he  at  once  accommodated,  but 
those  whose  circumstances  render  it  desirable  may  take  up  £'2010  or  £3000 
at  once. 

By  another  ad  journment  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  to  the  7th  of 
January,  |1846,  other  members  have  an  opportunity  of  entering  by  paying 
the  first  month'ssubscription  only— namely,  10s.  on  each  Share. 

A  Sale  of  Shares  will  take  place  on  the  said  7th  of  January,  1K46. 

Persons  wishing  to  take  up  Shares  will  do  well  to  make  early  application, 
as  the  above  willbc  the  last  adjournment,  after  which  the  back  subscrip- 
tion* will  be  required. 

One  peculiar  feature  in  this  undertaking  is  the  facility  afforded  to  Build- 
ing Members  to  obtain  the  County  Franchise  in  the  first  year;  iu»,  on  all 
purchased  Shares  for  building  with,  tho  monthly  subscription  may  be  re- 
duced to2s.(!d.  ;  thus  Icavinga  surplus  of  rent  beyond  the  encumbrance  on 
mortgage  sufficient  to  give  a  qualification. 

Applications  for  Share*  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Kcigh- 
ley,  0,  Princess-street ;  Mr.  John  Hewitt,  Solicitor,  47,  King-street ;  Mr.W. 
Burton,  Oldham  st. ;  Mr.  A.  Burgess,  printer,  Victoria  Arches ;  and  Mr.  K 
Owen,  8,  Moreton-strcet,  Strange  ways,  Manchester;  where  Rules,  price  6d. 
and  Prospectuses  may  be  had.  


HR.  H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  by  gracious  per- 
,  mission  of  her  Majesty,  from  a  picture  by  Winterhalter,  at  Windsor 
Castle.  The  House  of  Brunswick  a;  one  view  George  I.,  George  II., 
George  III.,  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  Queen  Charlotte,  Queen  Caroline, 
Princess  Charlotte  Coburg,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Cam- 
bridge,Ac.  The  Robes  Of  George  IV.  restored.  The  British  Orders  of  the 
Garter, Bath,  Thistle,  and  St.  Patrick,  The  National  Group.  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Bishop  of  Exeter.  "  This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metro- 
polis."—The  Times.  Open  from  FJeven  to  Ten.  Admittance,  Is. ;  Napo- 
leon's Room,  Gd.   Madame  TUSSAi  J)  and  SONS,  Bazaar, Baker-street. 


GENTI/CMTA"?  VliiTER  DRF.SS. 

BURCH  and  LUCAS,- T* .it*5ftW,  King;  William  Street, 
London  Bridge,  opposite  the  Statue  of  William  IT.  Waterproof 
Over  Coats,  of  the  newest  designs  and  best  materials,  kopt  ready,  and  made 
to  order  In  the  most  approved  style,  at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  Cash. 
The  workmanship  of  every  garment  may  be  relied  on  being  well  and  ele- 
gantly finished,  the  wholc'hcing  made  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence sf  the  Proprietors,  who,  bciny  Tailors,  are  able  to  answer  for  its  supe- 
riority over  the  slopwork  generally  sold,  and  which  is  entirely  excluded 
from  this  Establishment. 

•  »•  An  extensive  and  fashionable  assortment  of  Dress  and  Great  Coats, 
Summer  Over  Coats,  Cloaks,  Waistcoats,  and  Trousers,  kept  ready  made. 
52,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge.  


LUXURY  IN  NHAVTNG. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  aud  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 
CHEAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inestimable  Cream  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  tlie  disagree- 
able smell  inseparable  from  that  article  in  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  w  hite 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  prodnces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  op, 
the  face,  and  emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  2s.  6cL,  3s.  Gd.,  Sec. 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Three  King  coiut,Lumhard-8treet,  London, 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Bnifiheo  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
approved  principle*. 


BRUSHES— NEW  INVENTIONS. 

THE  TRIPLE  HAIR  BRUSH.  One  stroke  of  this 
is  equal  to  the  effect  of  one  penetrating,  five  small-tooth  combs,  and 
one  even  cut  brush;  to  be  had  in  four  sizes,  ;Nu,  7,  0&..  6d.  No.  8,  7s.  Gd. 
No.  9,  9s.  fid.   No.  10,11s.  fid. 

THE  DOUBLE  AN tl -PRESSURE  NAIL  BRUSH,  which 
does  not  divide  the  quick  from  the  nail,  no  pressure  being  required,  and 
thoroughly  cleans  ana  polishes  the  nails  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  tune  of  any 
other  method  Price,  in  Bone,  No.  1 ,  2s.  No  2,  2s.  6d.  No.  3,  3s.  fid.  No. 
4, 5s.,  and  of  all  sizes  and  prices  in  lvorv. 

THE  NEW  TOOTH-PICK  BUUSH,  which  entirely  enters 
between  the  interstices  of  the  closest  teeth  ;  marks,  full  size  brushes,  No. 
1,  hard.  No.  2,  less  hard.  No.  3,  middling,  Jfq  4,  soft.  The  Narrower 
Brushes,  No.  5,  hard.  No.  fi,  less  hard,  No.  7,  middling.  No.  8,  soft,  at  Is. 
each,  or  10s.  per  dozen  in  Bone  ;  and  2s.  each,  or  21s.  per  dozen  in  Ivory,  the 
Hair  warranted  never  to  oome  out. 

THE  MEDIUM  SHAVING  BRUSH,  between  the  usur) 
Badger  Hair  and  Bristle  Brush,  being  a  selection  of  the  strongest  HaU1  only 
from  the  Badger  Skin,  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  both  in  Bone  and 

The  above  articles  arc  the  Inventions  of  ROSS  a.nd  fcUNS,  119  aud  120, 
Bishopsgate-street,  London,  and  being  protc*  Wu,  any  one  imitating  them 
will  be  proceeded  against.   

CAUTION.— All  persons  advertising  Succedanonm  for  stopping  decayed 
teeth,  fraudulently  attempt  to  imitate  Mr.  Clarke's  original  Sucecdan.  iun  ; 
and  it'  aay  Succedanoum  Chan  Mr.  Clarke's  be  purchased,  it  will  he  disco- 
vered unelwis.  Mr  Clarke  can  say,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  that 
he  ha<  sold  3000  bottles  of  Su«ced?\neum  within  16  months  ;  and  2800  indivi- 
dual", have  been  able  to  u*e  it  successfully  ;  and  most  of  the  other  pur- 
chasers have  been  to  Mr.  Clarke,  at  his  residence,  01, 1,owgr  Grosvenor- 
btrect,  London,  to  hare  their  te-tth  stopped,  without  any  further  charge 
lhan  the  original  oost  of  the  •uooednneum,  prj|e  in-  Soli  wholesale  to  all 
the  chpraUts  in  town  and  counti'y  ;  and  nont  is  genuine  unless  had  through 
Mews.  Barclay  and  Son.*,  wholesale  Medicine  Wnrehouse.  95,  Faningdon- 
street;  Edwards  and  Roi,  G7,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  ;  Hannay  and  Co.,  63, 
Oxford-street;  Colleck  nnd  Mosely,  139,  Cpprr  Thames  street,  London  ;  juid 
other  respectable  wholesale  Mrdicine  Wm  eliunsos  ;  or  Mr.  C9ttrk,e  «  ..j  ,»  ml 
it  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  , United  Kingdom,  on  reeoiviuy  a  lVJst- office 
Order.   

770R  STOPPING  DECAYED  TEETH,  however  large 

JL  the  envitv.— Patronised  by  Her  Majestv  the  Quaeu  Dowager,  hor 
ltoval  High  new  Hie  Duchess  of  (ilouces1<-r,  his  Oraee  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  thp  principal  Nobility.— Mr.  CLARKE'S  Sl'CCEDANEUM,  for 
stopping  decayed  teeth,  is  far  superior  to  anything  ever  used  before,  as  it 
is  placed  in  the  tooVh  without  any  pressure  or  paiu,  heroines  n*  hard  as  the 
enamel  immediately  after  application,  and  remains  firm  in  the  tooth  for 
life;  not  only  rendering  extiaetion  Unnecessary,  but  nlso  making  them 
ngnin  useful  fur  niaslicutlon.  All  pernon*  can  use  Mr.  CLARKE'S  SI'CCE- 
danecm  themselves  with  ease,  as  lull  directions  art  enclosed.  Price  6s„ 
and  sold  bv  all  rcspoetable  Medicine-vendors  in  town  and  country  ;  and  can 
be  sent  by  pout,  on  receiving  a  post-office  order.  Prt.pured  only  by  Mr. 
Oi.iaKK,  Surgeon-Dentist,  fil,  (MOtvenor  street ,  Hond  stin  t,  remuved  from 
A3.  Barley  street,  Cavendish-square.     LOSS  OP  TEETH. -  Mr,  Cuane 

■  t,ll  rmiiinues  tosiipplv  the  Iohm  of  teeth,  tY   ;,  mnipleteae*.  upon 

his  beautiful  syntem  of  Self  iulheulon  ;  which  has  procured  lilin  suoh  uni- 
vernal  apprnbiHion  in  suuie  thniisiihd.s  ..(  e;iM-s,  ;iinl  reeomineiided  by  Sir 
James  Chirk.  Bart,,  M.D.,  and  Dr.  I-oeoek.  Phvslcians  to  Her  MsJCKty.nnd 
numerous  other  Membersof  the  Medical  1'rofcKslon, as  being  the  mostin- 
genious  system  of  supplying  itrtiJtciul  teeth  hitherto  invented.  They  are 
ho  contrived  as  to  adapt  themselves  over  the  most  tender  gnins,  or  remain- 
ing ritumpH,  without  causing  the  least  paiu,  rendering  the  operation  of 
extiaetion  quite  unnecessary ;  and  in  order  that  his  systom  may  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  most  economical,  he  will  continue  the  siunc  moderate 
charges.  Mr.  Clajikx , Burgeon  ix-niut.  No.  01,  uroY©wiw-ifit'*et,jlrfvnd- 
•Irwot.  London.  At  uvmv  from  vse-yon  till  four. 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD.— 
As  real  Koodness  is  not  helped  bv  prai.se,  nor  in|urcd  bv  reproach,  so 
the  BLACK  TEA,  at  4s.  fid.  per  lb.,  sold  by  DAKIN  and  COMPANY,  owes 
its  popularity  solely  to  its  intrinsic  excellence. 

Orders  from  the  country  forwarded  Carriage  Free. 

q^HE  EIDER  DOWN  QUILT  is  the  warmest,  the 

X    lightest,  and  the  most  elegant,  covering  ;  it  is  adapted  fur  cithor  the 

bed,  the  couch,  or  the  car-' 
Eider  Down.  last  of  pr 

Bedding  Manufacture 


bed,  the  couch,  or  the  carriage.  Also  Ooosc  Down  Quilts  at  half  the  price  of 
ices  sent  free  on  application  to  HEAL  and  HON, 
19G,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court  road. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

LOTT'S  NINTH  ANNUAL  GRAND  DISTRIBUTION 
of  Christmas  Presents.  Rich  Cakes,  Ornamented,  Ac.  1233  Prizes 
in  .WOO  shares,  One  Shilling  each.  The  Drawing  to  commence  at  2  o'clock 
on  Monday,  Dec.  I5th.nl  Brunswick  House,  11,  Bridge-street,  Eambeih 
Die  Prizes  are  all  ot  the  best  quality,  with  artistical  decorations,  and 


worthy  of  public  inspection. 


pAUTION.— W.  BERDOE  feels  it  due,  both  to  the 
\J  Public  and  himself,  to  state,  that  certain  parties  are  dishonestly  at- 
taching his  name, address,  and  label,  to  garments  intended  to  pass  as  his  : 
nlso  to  a  professedly  watcrprooflm;  <  .imposition,  neither  ot  whirl,  uv  made 
by  him j  but  the  ir  sale  (the  parties  travelling  for  the  purpose)  is,  It  is 
proved,  producing,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  a  rich  harvest. 
Many  have  bought  largely,  under  the  idea  of  being  "  Sole  Agents"  for  their 
respective  towns,  lierdoe's  well  known  and  really  Waterproof  OVER- 
COATS, *r.,  are  made,  and  sold  in  I-ondon,  only  at  69,  Cornhill  (north 
side;,  and  sold  by  \V.  ii.'s  Agents  In  various  towns  throughout  the 
hnc-dom.   An  extensive  assortment  for  the  present  winter  now  eolopleted. 

TVORY-HANDLED  TABLE  KNIVES,  10s.  per  dozen  ; 

X  ivory-handled  table  knives,  with  high  shoulders,  10s  per  dozen,  if  to 
balance,  Is  per  dozen  extra  .desserts,  9s  ,  carvers,  3*  6d  per  pair;  white  bono 
table  knives,  0s  per  dozen;  desserts,  4s;  carvers,  2s  per  pair;  black  horn 
table  knives,  Es  per  dozen;  desserts,  4» ;  sarvers,  2s  Gd;  table  steels,  Is 
each,  ruble  knives,  with  handles  of  the  celebrated  substitute  for  silver, 
made  only  by  It.  and  B.  (which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  sterling  silver 
except  By  the  mark).  22s  Gd  per  dozen  ;  desserts,  las;  carvers,  per  pair, 
6sl,d.  All  marked"  KIPPON  and  BURTON,"  and  warranted. 

ItirroM  and  Huhton'b  Stock  of  General  Furnishing  Ironmongery  is  lite- 
rally the  largest  in  the  world.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  any  lan- 
guage which  will  vey  an  adequate  impression  of  its  variety  and  extent; 

they  therefore  invite  purchasers  to  call  and  inspect  it.— Ilippon  and  Bur- 
ton, 39,  Oxford-street  (corner  of  Newman-street).  Established  In  Wells- 
ttreet,  1820.   

PATENT  PORTABLE  SUSPENSION  STOVES. 

1V/TORE  than  FOUR  THOUSAND  of  thtse  STOVES 

i.'JL  were  sold  during  the  last  winter.  They  have  the  most  umiualiflcd 
recommendation  of  the  first  medical  practitioners  of  the  day;  because, 
w  Ink  they  yield  a  most  genial  heat,  they  prevent  anv  noxious  gases  from 
mixing  with  the  atmosphere,  and  ventilate  the  apartment  they  warm. 
They  are  manufactured  in  various  sizes,  for  chambers,  libraries,  and  con- 
servatories, from  19s  and  upwards  ,  and  are  also  made  with  two,  three,  and 
four  pails,  for  churches,  chapels,  or  halls,  accsrdiliit  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  building. 

GEOllOE  and  JOHN  BEANE,  opening  to  the  Monument,  4G,  KiuBWU- 

Uatn-spggt,  London-bridge. 


JONES'S  £i.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  arc  selling 
atthe  Manuluctory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-huiisc.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  Instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
of  taste.  Ou  receipt  of  a  Post- Office  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  tho  kingdom.  Head  Jones's  "  Sketch  of 
Watch  Work."  sent  free  for  a  3d.  stamp 

HE    most    agreeable  APERIENT    is  WATER,  its 

operation  being  instantaneous,  and  without  the  slightest  uneasiness; 
consequently,  it  is  found  to  be  a  remedy  preferable  to  every  other  for  In- 
digestion, oostiveness,  bile,&e.  But  those  w  ho  desire  to  relieve  effectually 
the  stomach  and  bowels  by  this  natural  pbvslc,  and  to  resort  to  it  withoitt 
difficulty ,  must  apply  it  with  Dr.  Scott's  Aperitive  Vase,  which  even  in- 
valids and  ladies  may  use  easily,  Sold  only  by  W.  Pine,  3(19,  Strand,  tho 
third  house  from  Exeter  Hall.  Also  SONIEERS,  variable  in  power,  so  tha» 
a  deaf  peison  may  magnify  voices  to  w  hatever  pitch  enables  him  to  hear 
hest.    Descriptions  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  letter  stamps. 


TJOWLAND'S    MACASSAR   OIL,   for   inducing  an 

JL  V  exuberant  growth  of  hair,  nnd  for  Imparting  a  permanent  gioss,  and 
a  tendency  to  curl,  remains  unrivalled  Weakness,  premature  greyness, 
relaxation,  and  tendency  to  fail  off,  being  entirely  prevented  bv  this  "  in- 
comparable" Oil.  Being  universally  preferred,  its  consequent  great  demand 
excites  the  cupidity  of  unprincipled  Shopkeepers,  who  vend  the  most 
spurious  trash  as  "Macassar  Oil."  It  is,  therefore,  Imperative  on  Pur- 
chasers to  sec  that  the  words 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL 
arc  engraved  in  two  lines  on  the  Wrapper;  nnd  on  the  back  of  the  Wrapper 
nearly  1500  tunes,  containing  'j9,02H  letters.  Paice  3s.  0d.,  7s.,  family  bottles 
(eqnal  to  4  small)  Ids.  (id.,  and  double  that  size.  21s.  per  bottle.    Sold  bv  tho 
rroprietars  at  30,  Uattun-g»rdsn,  Londsn,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

NOTHER  HIT    AT    THE    CATTLE  SHOW.-^ 

Two  gentlemen,  a  dav  or  two  ago. 

Chatted  together  at  tlie  Cuttlf  Show, 

"  What  do  you  think,"  said  one,  "  of  wh.it  TOU'VC  seen  ? 

D'ye  think  the  animftll  are  tut  or  lean  ? 

D'ye  think,  from  all  that  you  have  noticed  here, 

That  prizes  have  improv'd  the  present  year?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  other, "  I  have  notie'd  all, 

Nor  am  I  disappointed  with  a&tall. 

The  Cattle  show  of  Eighteen  Forty-pir* 

Is  very  good,  and  things  appear  Ut  .hrivt*. 

Hut,  still,  the  prizes  did  not  id.-a*e  my  mindi 

So  much  as  prize s  (»f  a  ditV.-ieju  kind. 

I  went  to  MOSKS'  Mfcxi  the  other  day^ 

And  didn't  I  huiu'Jd  a  tine  display  ? 

MOSF,S        SON'S  superior  prize  uttir© 

Js  BU«n  us  ev'ry  hodv  must  admire. 

i  went  to,  sec  them  with  my  own  freewill. 

Being  attracted  by  a  posting  bjll  ; 

And  though  I  only  w«ut  to  use  my  eye, 

I  vtry  shortly  felt  Inclined  to  bay, 

Tor  in  each  prize  of  MOSES  I  could  nud 

Economy  and  excellence  combin'd. 

lU;iHy,'quoth  he,"  you  ought  to  visit  there; 

Bupposo  we  take  a  cab  from  l,ortlnan-squarc.', 

Tins  was  enough  ;  the  other  one  agreed, 

And  oft  they  set  at  tolerable  spc*d. 

Nor  did  thoy  once  retji-et  what  thev  had  done, 

Iu  honouring  E.  MOSKs  and  his  SON. 

LIST  OF  TRICES. 

R  I,.YD\  MADE. 

Reaver  Taalionis  ^  ; 

OhesterHt  kic-  or  Codringtons 

JVOrsay  s,  Athol's,  Pembroke,  and  every  description  of  winter 

Boy's  winter  coats  m  every  style;  .  j 

Winter  trousers,  lined  , 
Doeskin  .  %  ,  *         •  * 

Dress  Coats,  edged       ,  ] 
Frock  ditto  .  ,  J  * 

Roll  collar  Vetts         .  . 
Doubly- hreastcd  ditto 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .... 
Boy's  winter  Trousers  .... 
Boy's  winter  Yosts  ..... 

MADE  TO  MEASURE. 

Winter  Coats  In  every  style  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed 
Milled  C'oth  Groat  Coats,  velvet  collar  and  culls 
Tweed  Wrappers*         •  .  •  ■  . 

Ditto  Trousers  ; 
"Winter  Trousers,  in  all  the  new  patterns 
Doeskin  Trousers  ..... 

Best,  or  Dress  Trousers  .... 

Dress  Coats  ...... 

I  »itto,  best  quality  mado  .... 

Frock  Coats  ...... 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .... 

Cashmere  Vests  ..... 

Satin.  |)lain  or  fancy  ..... 

Boy's  If ussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .... 

Boy's  Great  Coats  ..... 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  The  Leviathan  of  Trade,"  with  full  directions  for 
self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  Ave  minutes'  notice,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men'B  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  .  .     from  1  lfi  0 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  nnd  trousers      .  .  .     from  0  IS  0 

Important.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  If  not  approved  of,  ex- 
changed,  or  the  money  returned. 

OasEnvr.  E.  MOSES  and  SON,  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  and  (Jeuerul  Warehousemen  ,  161,  Mumi  ies,  and  HG,  Ald- 
gate,  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

Caption.  E.  Moses  and  Son  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  against 
Imposition,  having  learned  that  the  untradesmanlike  falsehood  of  being 
connected  with  them, or  It's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  In 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
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with  any  other  establish 
genuine  Cheap  Clothing  nil 
to  154,  Mlnnries,  or  86,  Aid 
N.I).  No  himlm'SK  transa 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  bust 
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and  those  who  do  desire 
>intment,Ac.)call  or  send 


i  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
i  Is  resumed  till  twelve  o'etoek. 


Printed  at  the  "Whitcfrlars  Prlntlnf?-offlee,  Houverie. street,  In  the  pre- 
cinct of  Whltefrlars,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  John  Gunsnv,  printer,  of 
Number  7,  Ridumnunt-plncc,  Hampstead  road*,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  nlso  of  Number  4,  Falrfleld-placo,  Cheetham-hlll-road,  In  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  ljuieaster,  nud  published  at  Num- 
ber 67,  V'lcet  strect,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan-ln-the- West,  In  the  city 
of  London,  by  Anininii  Wsi.tub  Philton,  of  Number  67,  JFlcoHtiecJ 
alorvwid  —  oaturuuy ,  December  «,l»ij. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  13,  1845. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of£l  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  qftliis  publi- 
cation for  twelve  montlts  from  the  date  of  tl\e  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  hafy-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
lorwarded  to  tliem  a  copy  of  1  be  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  tlieir  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  of  The  League,  Newall's- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or  07,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fusd  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  tlieir  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  oj  The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  ( more  especially  farmers )  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indiferent  to  tlx*  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  llie  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


MINISTERIAL  CRISIS. 
The  Morning  Herald  of  Thursday  announced 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  whole 
Cabinet.  These  resignations  were  accepted  by  her 
Majesty.  Lord  John  Russell  was  immediately  sum- 
moned by  her  Majesty  to  Osborne  House.  He 
went  down  to  Southampton  by  an  early  train  on 
Thursday,  and  returned  to  town  by  the  midday 
train,  on  Friday.  Nothing  authentic  has  transpired 
as  to  the  constitution  of  the  new  Ministry. 


WHATEVER  HAPPENS, 
QUALIFY!  QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 
At  no  period  since  the  commencement  of  the 
County  Qualification  movement,  have  we  written 
the  above  familiar  words  with  a  more  intent  and 
earnest  solicitude  that  their  import  should  be 
thoroughly  understood,  and  universally  acted  upon, 
than  at  this  present  moment.  As  we  come  per- 
ceptibly nearer  and  nearer  to  the  last  crisis  of  our 
struggle — as  every  week,  eveiy  day,  visibly  hastens 
the  approach  of  the  hour  when  the  question  will 
be  palpably  and  formally  that  which  it  always 
has  been  virtually,  one  between  the  country  and 
the  oligarchy — we  are  increasingly  anxious  that  it 
should  find  the  people  in  the  highest  possible  state 
of  readiness  for  instant  and  decisive  action. 

The  events  of  the  past  week  have  added  tenfold 
weight  and  force  to  our  great  argument,  that  the 
■people,  and  the  people  only — that  is,  the  electors, 
who,  in  the  eyes  of  politicians,  are  the  people — 
can  repeal  the  Corn  Law.  Again  and  again  we 
say,  no  Minister  can  "  give"  us  Free  Trade.  The 
statesman  does  not  live  who,  in  this  matter,  can  be 
anything  more  than  the  executive  agent  and  organ 
of  the  popular  will,  as  expressed  at  the  polling 
booths  or  on  the  registration  list.  If  any  one 
thought  otherwise  a  week  ago,  he  knows  better 
now.  Many  persons  had  fancied  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  could,  of  his  own  will,  give  Free  Trade.  It 
was  imagined,  that,  with  his  extraordinarily  com- 

1  plete  ascendancy  over  a  large,  powerful,  and  obe- 
dient party — with  an  autocratic  domination  in  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Legislature,  such  as  few  British 

'  Ministers  have  ever  wielded, — Sir  Robert  Peel 
might,  under  favour  of  the  support  tendered  him  by 
his  political  opponents,  carry  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Law  with  perfect  certainty  and  tolerable 

'  facility.  It  was  thought  by  some  of  us,  that  ho  had 
but  to  say  "The  thing  niust  and  fchall  be  done" — 


and  the  thing  would  be  done,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
All  a  mistake.  It  turus  out  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 1 
ean  do  nothing  of  the  kind  He  has  tried  and 
failed.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  said  "  The  thing  must 
and  shall  be  done" — and  the  consequence  is,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  no  longer  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
Even  lie  cannot  beard  landlordism  with  impunity ; 
and  if  he  cannot,  no  one  can.  Nobody  has  ever 
dreamed  that  there  was  a  second  man  among  living 
English  statesmen,  with  powers  and  resources  ade- 
quate to  this  stupendous  task.  Free  Trade  by  mere 
fiat  of  a  Minister  is  now  seen  to  be  a  flat  impos- 
sibility. The  first  Minister  who  has  attempted  it 
— the  only  Minister  who,  from  his  peculiar  political 
position  and  relations,  possibly  could  have  at- 
tempted, with  the  slightest  chance  of  success,  to 
cany  the  country  easily  through  this  great  legisla- 
tive revolution — has  broken  down  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  enterprise.  In  becoming  a  Free  Trader,  be 
ceases  to  be  a  Minister.  The  power  which  made 
him  has  unmade  him.  There  is  now  no  one  be- 
tween the  country  and  the  oligarchy — the  question 
is  left  altogether  in  the  people's  hands. 

That  is  to  say — as  we  have  repeatedly  urged  on 
our  readers,  and  now  urge  agaiu  more  emphatically 
than  ever — the  question  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
those  who,  in  the  view  of  politicians  and  party 
leaders,  and  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  are  the  people — the  legally  qualified 
and^  registered  voters.  No  power  on  earth 
can  decide  this  contest  but  the  power  of  votes 
— the  legal  power  of  votes  actually  given  at 
the  polbng-booth,  or  the  moral  power  of 
votes  duly  registered,  and  ready  to  be  given, 
when  called  for.  It  is  this  power,  and  only 
this,  that  can  put  and  keep  any  Minister  in  a 
position  to  propose  and  cany  the  abolition  of  the 
landlords'  Corn  Law.  It  is  this  power,  and  only 
this,  that  can  depose  the  Richmonds  and  Bucking- 
hams  from  their  oligarchical  throne,  and  wrench  the 
sceptre  from  the  bands  of  the  breadtaxers.  This 
is  the  only  power  they  fear.  It  is  not  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell  that  they  live  in  awe 
of,  but  the  40s.  freeholders.  Their  ravings  the 
other  day  at  their  grand  Protection  Society  meet- 
ing, show  how  they  feel  the  reality  and  potency  of 
our  qualification  movement.  They  find  themselves 
losing  the  political  monopoly,  which  is  the  sole 
prop  and  cement  of  their  food  monopoly.  This  is 
where  they  are  hurt — and  their  ciy  of  pain  and 
passion  is  a  signal  to  hit  again,  and  hit  hard. 

We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  work, 
thus  far,  is  going  on  admirably  well.  The  seven 
meetings  within  10  days  which  Mr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright  have  lately  attended  in  different  parts  of 
the  countiy,  for  the  express  purpose  of  stimulating 
and  organising  this  county  qualification  move- 
ment, give  cheering  evidence  of  the  intelligence 
and  determination  with  which  the  matter  is  taken 
up  by  the  Free  Traders  in  not  a  few  of  our  most 
important  counties.  In  addition  to  all  that  had 
been  previously  done, -since  the  last  registration,  in 
North  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  (where  the 
Free  Traders  are  qualifying  by  thousands),  crowded 
and  enthusiastic  meetings  have  been  held  at 
Gloucester,  Stroud,  Bath,  Bristol,  Wootton-under- 
Edge,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  an  active  and  effi- 
cient organisation  for  creating  a  Free  Trade  landed 
interest  in  the  several  counties  belonging  to  those 
towns. 

We  trust,  however,  that  all  this  is  to  be  regarded 
only  as  the  small  beginning  of  that  which  will  be 
done,  before  the  30th  of  January  next  shall  close 
this  year's  qualification  campaign.  Whatever  hap- 
pen*,  we  mu9t  go  on  with  the  work  of  winnino 
counties.  Nothing  possibly  can  happen  to  super- 
sede its  necessity,  or  lessen  its  urgency.   W«  aro 


the  more  anxious  to  impress  this  distinctly  on  our 
readers,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  prospect  of  an 
early  general  election — which,  of  course,  will  be 
taken  on  the  registration  of  1845 — may  appear,  to 
some,  to  diminish  the  importance  of  endeavouring 
to  obtain  titles  to  votes,  which  will  not  be  then 
available.  Let  no  such  consideration  operate  for  a 
moment  to  induce  a  relaxation  of  effort.  There 
could  not  be  a  graver  practical  error.  Qualifications 
taken  out  now  will  tell  in  and  upon  the  next  House 
of  Commons,  even  though  the  votes  to  which  such 
qualifications  confer  a  title  should  have  no  actual 
share  in  its  election.  The  moral  effect  and  impres- 
sion of  those  electoral  triumphs  of  which  we  are 
already  assured,  under  the  recent  registration,  will 
be  amazingly  enhanced  if  it  be  known  that  they  are 
but  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  those  which 
another  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  a  few  months 
later,  would  produce — that  there  is  yet  a  vast  re- 
serve  fund  of  organised  voting  powers  behind,  which 
one  more  registration  will  develope  into  full  activity. 
The  FreeTrade  members  for  South  Lancashire  and  the 
West  Riding  will  stand  in  afar  more  authoritative  and 
commanding  position,  if  it  be  distinctly  understood 
that  there  are  more  coming — that  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  new  power  which,  instead  of  having 
exhausted  itself  in  the  effort  necessary  to  achieve 
a  few  brilliant  successes,  is  still  growing,  still 
striking  deeper  root  and  shooting  out  lustier 
branches.  The  importance  of  three,  four,  or  half 
a  dozen  counties,  actually  won  under  the  registra- 
tion of  1845,  will  be  immensely  increased  by  the 
fact  that  a  dozen  or  a  score  more  are  virtually  won 
by  qualifications  which  only  need  the  formal  ratifi- 
cation of  the  revising  barrister.  In  no  case  what- 
ever let  the  efforts  of  our  friends  be  suspended  or 
relaxed  for  an  instant,  merely  because  an  election 
is  likely  to  take  place  before  those  efforts  can  meet 
with  their  full  and  visible  reward. 

And  who  can  tell  what  contingencies  may  arise 
after  the  next  appeal  to  the  constituencies?  What 
if  the  House  of  Lords  throw  out  the  Bill  for  the 
total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  ?  What 
if  a  second  general  election  should  become  necessary 
before  all  is  settled  ?  We  only  mention  these  things 
as  possibilities  ;  but  the  country  must  be  prepared 
for  all  possibilities.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
may  happen  before  Free  Trade  reaches  its  desti- 
nation in  the  statute-book.  We  only  know  that  the 
faction  is  very  strong,  very  angry,  and  daringly 
reckless  and  unscrupulous.  They  give  us  public 
warning  that  they  are  ripe  for  any  madness. 
Tlieir  leader  tells  us,  in  then-  name,  that  they 
"  look  still  to  the  hereditary  peerage  of  England."  We 
must  not  expect  to  see  this  question  carried  without 
a  tremendous  struggle.  We  must  -arm  ourselves 
with  all  the  strength  we  can,  present  and  pro- 
spective. Our  only  chance  of  an  early  and  complete 
victory  lies  in  making  such  an  overwhelming  de- 
monstration of  voting  power,  ready  for  whatever 
contingency  may  arise,  as  shall  scare  and  paralyse 
the  monopolists,  and  embolden  the  Free  Trade 
Minister  to  resort  unhesitatingly  to  any  measures 
requisite  for  putting  a  prompt  end  to  a  system 
which  threatens,  as  its  death-hour  approaches,  to 
be,  more  than  ever,  "  the  blight  of  commerce,  the 
bane  of  agriculture,  the  source  of  bitter  divisions 
among  classes,  the  cause  of  penury,  fever, 
mortality,  and  crime  among  the  people." 

With  a  full  confidence  in  the  energy,  activity, 
and  persevering  steadiness  of  our  countrymen,  we 
commit  tliis  great  issue  to  tlieir  hands.  Whatever 
happens — let  who  may  be  "  in,"  or  "  out" — let 
there  not  be  an  instant's  wavering  of  purpose, 
relaxation  of  effort,  or  loss  of  time.  England  and 
humanity  have  need  now,  not  of  eloquent  talkers 
or  enthusiastic  and  delighted  listeners,  but  of 
earnest  doers. 
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UNION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AND  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

The  excellent  address  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Complete  Suffrage  Union  to  the 
working  classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  we  print  in  another  column,  will  be  read 
with  lively  satisfaction  by  all  earnest  Free  Traders. 
We  value  it,  not  only  as  announcing  the  adhesion 
to  our  ranks  of  a  gentleman  of  wide,  public,  and 
social  influence,  whose  honesty  and  disinterested- 
ness in  any  cause  to  which  he  devotes  himself  are 
above  all  question,  but  likewise  as  affording  another 
proof,  .in  addition  to  those  which  have  of  late  so 
rapidly  multiplied  upon  us,  that  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  perfectly  understand  how  deeply 
they  are  interested  in  the  struggle  against  mono- 
j>oly,  and  are  fully  determined  to  bear  their  part 
in  it. 

This  is  a  most  cheering  feature — it  is  the  most 
cheering  feature — in  the  recent  history  of  our  agita- 
tion. Everywhere  the  working  classes  are  with 
us,  heart  and  hand.  That,  as  Mr,  Sturge  says, 
"  It  is  certain  that  the  working  classes,  above  at1 
others,  will  benefit  by  the  destruction  of  the  mono- 
poly of  food,"  is  now  the  conviction  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  those  who,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  Free  Trade  movement,  were  indifferent  or 
hostile.  The  signs  of  this  altered  state  of  feeling 
and  opinion,  with  which,  for  some  weeks  past,  our 
columns  have  abounded,  yield  a  gratifying  confirma- 
tion of  the  faith  which  we  have  always  felt,  and  on 
which  we  have  steadily  acted,  in  the  intelligence  of 
the  working  men  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
power  of  experience  and  discussion  to  win  their 
eventual  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  just  and  sound 
principles.  Everywhere  they  participate  in  the 
public  meetings  through  which  the  national  voice  is 
now  so  powerfully  expressing  isself,  and  form  the 
majority  of  those  crowded  and  enthusiastic  gather- 
ings which  strike  terror  into  the  ranks  of  monopoly, 
and  turn  the  trembling  balance  of  Ministerial  policy. 
In  some  instances — as  at  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Pres- 
ton, Lancaster  and  Kendal — working  men  have  had 
meetings  of  their  own,  and  conducted  them  in  a 
way  which  amply  attests  their  intelligence  of  their 
rights,  and  their  determination  to  assert  them 
In  others— as  at  Bolton  and  Gateshead — working 
men  have  moved  and  carried  adjournments  of 
public  meetings  to  the  evening,  that  they  might 
the  better  be  able  to  join  their  voice  with  that  of 
the  middle  classes  in  denouncing  the  common 
wrongs  of  both.  At  the  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Southward,  when  certain  of  the  old  monopolist 
fallacies  unexpectedly  made  their  appearance  once 
more  above  ground,  they  were  promptly  consigned, 
by  working-class  speakers,  to  the  place  whence  they 
were  taken.  And  among  the  most  perspicuous  and 
impressive  memorials  to  the  Premier  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  ports,  was  that  which  appeared  in  our 
columns  three  weeks  ago,  from  the  Operative 
Cotton  Spinners  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire 

Everywhere,  without  a  single  exception,  so  far  as 
we  recollect,  have  the  working-men  of  England 
joined  us  in  this  crisis  of  our  struggle.  They  have 
learned  by  experience.  They  remember  past  years 
of  distress  and  privation.  They  have  traced  effects 
to  then-  causes;  and  they  know  that  like  effects 
will  again  follow,  now  and  always,  from  like 
causes.  They  see  through,  and  laugh  to  scorn,  the 
despicable  "  wages"  mystification  with  which  mo- 
nopolists have  sought  to  bamboozle  them.  That 
hoax  will  not  do  again.  They  understand,  once 
for  all,  that  capital  and  labour  have  common 
rights,  common  interests,  and  common  wrongs; 
that  profits  and  wages  are  not  antagonistic 
elements,  but  simply  different  portions  of  the  one 
great  fund  of  industrial  accumulation — both  sub- 
jected to  the  same  natural  laws,  and  dependent  on 
the  same  conditions  for  their  increase  or  diminu- 
tion; and  that  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer 
alike — the  worker  by  head,  and  the  worker  by  hand 
 are,  after  all,  members  of  ono  and  the  same  com- 
munity of  industrial  producers. 

This  union  of  classes  would,  of  itself— even  apart 
from  those  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present 
season  which  have  so  powerfully  and  unexpectedly 
accelerated  the  action  of  the  public  mind,  and 
•haken  the  nerves  of  a  Protectionist  Ministry— be 
decisive  of  the  early  and  complete  success  of  our 
struggle.   United,  the  middle  and  working  classes 


must  ever  govern  this  country.  As  they  make  and 
keep  the  country,  so  do  they,  in  the  last  resort,  rule 
it.  Never  did  they  unite  yet  in  a  common  course 
of  national  policy,  without  forcing  that  policy  on 
the  ado})tion  of  the  Government.  Nothing  but 
their  disunion  can  ever  give  even  a  temporary 
chance  of  ascendancy  to  any  power,  or  combination 
of  powers,  adverse  to  their  common  rights  and  in- 
terests. It  was  the  supineness  of  the  middle  classes 
that  allowed  of  the  enactment  of  the  Corn  Law  of 
1815 — it  has  been,  through  a  delusion  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  that  we  are  now  in  the  eighth  year  of 
an  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation.  The  monopolists 
perfectly  well  understand  this,  and  have  accord- 
ingly, in  former  years,  resorted  to  the  most  un- 
scrupulous frauds  and  falsehoods  to  effect  and  per- 
petuate that  disunion  by  winch  alone  monopoly  can 
subsist.  All  this  is  now  for  ever  at  an  end.  The 
trick  is  found  out,  and  can  never  be  tried  again 
with  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  success.  The  work- 
ing men  of  England  have  brought  their  sturdy  will, 
and  plain  vigorous  common-sense  into  the  field 
against  a  bread-taxing  oligarchy,  and  the  fate  of 
the  Corn  Law  is  as  certain,  and  as  near,  as  was  the 
fate  of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  this  time  14  years 
ago. 

On  every  ground  we  rejoice  in  this  union  and 
fellowship  of  all  the  industrious  classes  in  one  com- 
mon cause.  It  would  have  been  a  pity  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Law  should  have  been  carried 
without  the  aid  of  those  who,  "above  all  others,  will 
benefit  by  the  destruction  of  the  monopoly  of  food." 
The  victory  would  have  lost  half  its  moral  and  social 
value  if  achieved  without  their  co-operation.  We 
rejoice  to  triumph  with  and  by  them,  and  not 
merely  for  them.  They  would  have  been  perfectly 
welcome  to  then-  natural  and  inevitable  share  of  the 
fruits  of  our  labours ;  but  we  like  to  see  them  take 
a  share  of  the  battle,  too.  It  is  their  question,  and 
we  are  delighted  to  see  them  adopt  it  as  such,  The 
working-men  of  England  ought  not  to  owe  to  the 
middle  class,  or  to  any  other  class,  then- 
fruition  of  the  first  of  working-men's  rights — the 
right  to  earn  and  eat. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  union  of  all  ranks 
and  orders  of  the  industrial  community,  in  the  as- 
sertion and  realisation  of  a  common  industrial  right, 
will  survive  the  attainment  of  its  immediate  object. 
Long  after  the  Corn  Law  shall  have  ceased  to  exist, 
the  moral  results  of  a  popular  movement,  which  has 
brought  together  classes  heretofore  divided,  will 
continue  their  benign  operation.  Men  who  have 
once  worked  together,  and  fought  together,  side  by 
side — who  have  suffered  under  a  common  oppres- 
sion, united  in  a  common  effort  for  self-deliverance, 
and  won  a  common  victoiy — are  thenceforth  linked 
by  ties  not  lightly  to  be  sundered.  In  the  present 
union  of  the  middle  and  working-classes  of  Great 
Britain — rather,  of  the  different  sections  of  the  one 
class  or  community  of  British  working-men — we 
have  a  tolerably  sure  pledge  that  class  feebngs, 
imaginary  class  interests,  and  sectional  jealousies 
will  not  again  resume  their  baneful  influence. 

TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 

Friends  and  Fellow-Countrymrn. — We  are  associa- 
ted for  the  purpose  of  aiding  you  to  obtain,  by  peaceable 
and  Christian  means  an  equal  shave  in  the  choice  of  those 
who  make  the  laws  you  are  bound  to  obey  ;  and  though  the 
right  to  civil,  religious,  and  commercial  freedom  is  based 
upon  the  same  great  principles,  weliave  acted  on  the  convic- 
tion that  cijil  liberty  should  be  first  secured,  inasmuch  as 
religious  and  commercial  freedom,  obtained  without  it, 
would  stand  upon  a  precarious  and  uncertain  foundation. 
Yet  we  deem  it  our  duty  at  the  present  time  to  recommend  a 
temporary  deviation  from  this  course. 

By  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  multitudes,  especially 
in  Ireland,  are  deprived  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  on 
which  they  chiefly  depend  for  subsistence,  and  an  obligation 
has  thus  been  thrown  upon  every  class  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  encourage  a  prompt  and  liberal  import  of  provisions.  This 
circumstance  has  also  greatly  increased  the  probability  of  a 
final  and  complete  repeal  of  the  Coi  n  and  Provision  Laws, 
as  many  who  were  previously  uninfluenced  by  the  most 
cogent  arguments  are  now,  from  the  fear  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  famine,  ready  to  support  such  a  measure. 

Even  if  it  were  correct  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation 
has  been  a  mere  struggle  between  the  manufacturing  and 
landed  aristocracy,  it  is  certain  (hat  the  working  classes, 
above  all  others,  will  benefit  by  the  destruction  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  food.  And  we  are  persuaded  that  among  these 
lirm'lits  t hey  may  calculate  upon  one  which  has  Dot 
hitherto  had  its  full  share  of  consideration  —  namely,  the 
healing  influence  which  this  measure  of  justice  will  exercise 
in  bringing  muuy  whose  judgment  is  now  blinded  by  their 
supposed  interest  in  the  existence  of  the  Corn  Laws,  to  see 
clearly  the  monstrous  in  justice  of  the  present  state  of  our 
representation,  and  to  aid  in  the  extinction  of  a  system  which 
gives  to  property  and  not  to  man,  the  elective  franchise.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  in  former  times  some  of  the 
noblest  sacrifice*  on  behalf  gf  the  rights  of  tlie  people  nave 


been  made  by  those  who  derived  their  sole  revenue  from  the 
soil  of  England. 

Such  a  result  we  should  not  anticipate  from  any  mere  mo- 
dificalion  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  it  rests  with  you  to  come 
forward  and  see  that  no  compromise  be  made,  and  to  give 
your  support  to  nothiflg  short  of  their  entire  repeal. 

In  offering  our  advice  at  the  present  crisis,  we  act  on  our 
individual  responsibility,  and  while  we  respectfully  but 
earnestly  appeal  to  you  not  to  stand  by  indifferent  spectators 
of  the  exertions  now  making  for  the  overthrow  of  the  mo- 
nopoly in  food,  we  would  as  strongly  urge  you  not  to  relax 
from  any  legitimate  effort,  until  you  have  obtained  those 
civil  and  political  rights  to  which  you  are  idike  entitled  by 
Christian  equity  and  by  the  British  Constitution.  We  are 
persuaded  that  a  conviction  of  the  injustice  of  withholding 
these  rights  is  rapidly  though  silently  progressing  amongst 
those  who  have  the  power  to  grant  them,  and  that  this  con- 
viction will  be  accelerated  by  giving  your  unanimous  and 
cordial  support  to  measures  for  averting  a  great  and  im- 
pending national  calamity,  and  for  the  complete  removal  of 
an  iniquitous  and  disgraceful  system,  which,  while  it  has 
long  tarnished  the  character  of  this  country,  has  at  the 
same  time  inflicted  an  incalculable  amount  of  suffering  upon 
an  oppressed  but  industrious  people. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  acting  members  of  tbe  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Complete  Suffrage  Ihrion. 

Joseph  Sturoe,  Chairman. 

Birmingham,  Pith  month  (December)  4th,  1840. 


RETROSPECT  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS. 
The  enactment  of  a  law  to  raise  the  price  of  food 
for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  high  rents,  will  ren- 
der the  year  1815  a  more  marked  period  in  history 
even  than  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  This  law  was 
based  on  certain  resolutions  proposed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  F.  Robinson,  (now  Earl  of 
Ripon)  on  the  17th  of  February,  1810.  In  reading 
the  speech  with  which  the  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, it  is  rather  curious  to  find  that  the  precedent 
of  restrictions  on  the  wool  trade  was  the  argument 
on  which  the  mover  principally  relied,  because  that 
very  trade  now  forms  the  most  striking  instance 
which  analogy  can  afford  of  the  inutility  of  restric. 
tive  laws  to  protective  interests,  and  their  detriment 
to  all  other  classes.  Among  the  opponents  of  the 
proposed  law,  we  find  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  father 
of  the  present  Premier,  and  we  shall  extract  a  por- 
tion of  one  of  his  speeches  : 

"  He  was  anxious  to  correct  a  mistake  which  seemed  to 
prevail  in  the  House,  that  the  interests  of  tbe  landowner 
and  manufacturer  were  conflicting  and  incompatible.  They 
were  in  the  view  of  enlightened  policy  the  same,  and  the 
success  or  ruin  of  the  one  was  the  success  or  ruin  of  the 
other ;  inasmuch  as  the  country  generally  had  been  enriched 
by  the  sale  of  our  manufactures,  the  landholders  had  re- 
ceived their  share  of  wealth  and  advantages.  It  bad  been 
the  wise  policy  of  former  Governments  to  keep  the  price  of 
the  chief  article  of  subsistence  as  low  as  possible.  Upon 
this  principle  Mr.  Pitt  had  acted  with  success,  but  the  system 
now  was  about  to  be  changed.  It  was  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  rent  of  laud  would  be  diminished  by  the  unlimited  im- 
portation of  corn  ;  but  if  the  resolutions  upon  the  table 
passed  in  their  present  shape,  the  manufactures  of  the  towns 
would  be  destroyed,  and  the  land  must  consequently  be  de- 
preciated. Corn  might  be  grown,  but  paupers  would  be  the 
only  customers  for  it.  It  was  in  truth  impossible  to  separate 
the  two  interests.  The  value  of  land  in  some  places  had. 
within  memory  increased  three-fold,  the  owners  had  derived 
their  benefit  from  the  political  state  of  things,  and  now  they 
must  suffer  the  depreciation  produced  by  an  alteration  in  that 
political  state.  With  respect  to  our  manufacturers  it  was 
allowed  that  during  the  war  our  triumphant  situation  on  the 
sea  had  enabled  us  to  force  a  trade  without  rivals  ;  but  now 
we  were  open  to  competition  it  would  be  madness  in  us  to 
throw  fresh  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  who  had  so  many 
to  contend  against.  In  his  opinion  it  might  be  fairly  argued 
that  the  manufacturer  had  been  the  great  benefactor  of  the 
landed  interest.  He  did  not  say  that  his  design  was  lo 
serve  the  landowner.  That  had  been  the  effect  of  tbe  flourish- 
ing state  of  our  manufactures,  and  in  the  difficulties  now  to 
be  encountered  the  landowner  ought  to  participate.  By  the 
measures  now  upon  the  table,  the  wise  system  pursued  for 
years  was  about  to  be  subverted,  and  the  labourers  prevented 
from  putting  the  real  wealth  of  the  country  into  that  market- 
able shape,  by  which  this  country  had  been  hitherto  made 
the  envy  of  surrounding  nations." 

Subsequently  he  declared  that  "  the  more  the  mea- 
sure became  known,  the  more  generally  it  was 
execrated  and  condemned."  The  feelings  of  the 
public  on  the  subject  were  indeed  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  petition  against  the  measure, 
from  the  city  of  Loudon,  received  40,571  signature 
in  less  than  ten  hours;  and  that  the  civic  petition 
to  the  Lords  was  signed  by  more  than  80,000 
persons.  When,  however,  it  became  manifest 
that  the  patrons  of  famine-prices  were  resolved 
to  pass  a  law  to  create  artificial  scarcity,  the 
greatest  excitement  prevailed  in  the  metropolis.  Ou 
the  evening  of  the  6th  of  March,  crowds  collected 
round  the  avenues  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  de- 
precato  the  taxation  of  their  bread.  Those  who 
were  known  to  be  favourable  to  raising  a  revenue 
for  landlords  by  taxing  the  food  of  the  labourers 
were  hooted ;  and  those  who,  like  Mr.  Baring  (now 
Lord  Ashburton),  were  opposed  to  the  plunder  of 
the  industrious  for  the  benefit  of  the  idle,  received 
some  applause.  The  carriages  of  a  few  members 
were  stopped.to  ascertain  how  they  intended  to  vote; 
and  this  was  made  tlie  pretext  for  ordering  out  ft 
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military  force,  which  acted  so  violently,  that  Mr. 
Lambton  (the  late  Lord  Durham)  was  nearly  tram- 
pled down  by  a  troop  of  horse.  He  rushed  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  interrupted  the  debate  to 
protest  against  the  unconstitutional  display  of  an 
armed  force  to  overawe  the  deliberations  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  excite- 
ment within  doors  was  calmed ;  but  outside,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  the  military,  it  conti- 
nued to  increase  in  violence.  Several  of  the  houses 
of  the  leading  bread  taxers  were  attacked ;  but 
wherever  the  inmates  exhibited  forbearance,  very 
little  damage  was  done.  Lord  Ellenborough  came 
forward,  and  remonstrated  with  the  multitude  ;  and 
they  were  so  pleased  with  his  deportment,  that  he 
was  loudly  cheered. 

Far  different  was  the  scene  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
F.  Eobinson  (now  Lord  Ripon),  the  original  pro- 
pounder  of  the  bread  tax ;  fire-arms  were  discharged 
from  his  parlour-windows,  which  proved  fatal  to  two 
innocent  persons,  Mr.  E.  Yyse,  a  midshipman,  and 
Mrs.  Watson.  It  was  consistent  that  a  law  to  pro- 
duce starvation  should  be  baptized  in  blood.  Wilful 
murder  by  the  musket  was  a  proper  preliminary  to 
wilful  murder  by  famine.  This  is  not  our  lan- 
guage^ it  is  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  juries  in 
both  cases.  The  coroner's  inquest  on  Mr.  Vyse 
found  "  Wilful  murder  against  some  person  or  per- 
sons filing  shot  from  and  out  of  fire-arms  from  Mr. 
Robinson's  windows;"  that  on  Jane  Watson  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  "  Wilful  murder  against  Mr.  Ro- 
binson's butler  and  three  soldiers."  In  Mr.  Wil 
berforce's  Life  we  find  a  letter  to  his  son,  giving  a 
very  graphic  description  of  his  situation ;  when  in 
the  hope  of  winning  some  votes  on  the  Slavery 
question  he  gave  his  support  to  the  iniquitous  Corn 
Law. 

"Were  yon  to  enter  the  dining-room  at  family  prayer 
time,  without  having  received  some  explanation  of  our  ap- 
pearance, you  would  probably  think  that  we  were  expecting 
a  visit  from  the  ex-emperor  and  his  friends  at  Kensington 
Gore,  and  had  prepared  a  military  force  to  repel  his  assault. 
For  vou  would  see  four  soldiers  and  a  sergeant,  together 
with  another  stranger  (a  peace-officer),  who,  as  far  as  bodily 
strength  would  go,  would  play  his  part  as  well  as  any  of 
them.  The  fact  is  that  we  had  reason  to  apprehend  some 
mischief  for  our  house,  in  consequence  of  the  part  which 
1  had  judged  it  my  duty  to  take  on  the  Corn  Bill;  and,  as 
your  mother,  &c.,  was  advised  to  evacuate  the  place,  I  pre- 
ferred the  expedient  which  had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Bankes, 
and  several  other  of  my  friends,  that  of  having  four  or  five 
soldiers  in  my  house — the  very  knowledge  of  their  being 
there  rendering  an  attack  improbable.  But  it  was  a  curious 
instance  of  the  rapid  circulation  of  intelligence,  that  at 
Covent-garden  market,  early  on  Saturday  morning,  John 
Sharman,  who  sells  garden-stuff,  being  there  to  purchase  for 
the  supply  of  his  shop,  was  hooted  after  with,  '  So  your  old 
master  has  spoken  for  the  Corn  Bill  (I  had  only  spoken  the 
night  before), but  his  house  shall  pay  for  it.'  All,  however, 
is  hitherto  quiet,  and  I  trust  will  continue  so.'" 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  notice  the  precipitation 
with  which  the  Corn  Law  was  hurried  through 
Parliament ;  it  was  first  broached  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  17th  of  February;  it  was 
passed  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  20th  of 
March.  In  the  interval,  the  City  of  Loudon  prayed 
to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  a  measure  so  preg- 
nant with  danger  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country  ;  but  this  reasonable  request  was  rejected 
with  something  like  contumely.  It  must  be  added, 
that  the  ensuing  harvest,  which  was  unusually 
abundant,  pacified  the  public  mind  by  producing 
a  great  and  rapid  fall  in  the  price  of  grain ;  and  at 
the  same  time  that  the  agricultural  classes,  who 
had  trusted  to  the  law  to  sustain  prices,  were 
doomed  to  endure  the  most  bitter  disappointment. 

We  shall  return  again  to  this  period  of  our 
history,  and  show  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Corn  Laws  originated  furnish  abundant 
reasons  for  their  repeal. 


SCARCITY  AND  WAGES. 
In  1842,  the  great  cry  of  the  monopolists  was, 
that  cheap  bread  must  necessarily  lead  to  low 
wages.  Events  quickly  refuted  the  fallacy,  for  in 
1843  the  price  of  bread  fell,  and  the  rate  of  wages 
was  immediately  raised  in  all  the  manufacturing 
districts;  and  now,  in  1845,  as  bread  has  risen 
the  amount  of  employment  has  decreased,  and  the 
rate  of  wages  has  been  proportionally  diminished. 
'Hie  twin  luminaries  that  reflect  the  light  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  Standard  and  the  Herald  admit  the 
fact,  and  recommend  the  manufacturers  to  diminish 
their  production.  Now,  it  is  curious  that  the  au- 
thors of  this  precious  advice  do  not  pretend  to  know 


that  a  diminution  of  production  is  identical  with  a 
diminution  of  employment  and  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  wages ;  their  advice  to  the  manufacturers 
in  plain  English  is,  employ  fewer  hands,  put  those 
whom  you  do  employ  on  short  time,  and  thus  save 
the  amount  of  wages  which  you  now  expend  on  pro- 
duction, not  likely  to  afford  you  remuneration.  We 
can  scarcely  imagine  men  so  ignorant  as  not  to  per- 
ceive that  this  is  the  obvious  meaning  and  purport 
of  their  clamour  about  gluts  and  over-production. 
It  is,  however,  worth  while  to  enquire  by  what  pro- 
cess the  supposed  "  glut"  could  be  effected ;  a  glut 
is  the  result  of  supply  exceeding  demand,  not  the 
result  of  supply  exceeding  actual  want.  If  the 
number  of  buyers  be  artificially  diminished  while 
supply  continues  in  the  same  ratio,  there  must  of 
course  be  an  apparent  glut,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
show  that  tins  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  "  over-pro- 
duction" which  is  so  laboriously  urged  on  us  by  the 
Herald  and  the  Standard.  The  "  glut"  has  arisen 
from  cessation  of  demand ;  the  real  point  of  enquiry 
is  fairly  stated  in  the  Times  : 

"What  is  the  present  price  of  corn,  and  what  are  its 
bearings  on  the  actual  prosperity  of  the  nation  ?  We  will 
take  our  figures  from  the  speakers  at  the  Liverpool  meeting. 
On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Thornely,  who  had  instituted 
inquiries  for  the  purpose,  we  are  told  that  Irish  wheat  of  the 
old  crop  was  at  (is.  3d.  per  701b.  in  May  last,  and  is  now  at 
9s.  3d. ;  oats  were  at  Ss.  per  451b.  in  May,  and  are  now  at 
4s.  '-2d. ;  oatmeal  at  24s.  Cd.  per  2401b.  then,  34s.  now ;  flour 
at  34s.  per  2801b.  then,  and  51s.  now.  According  to  these 
quotations,  the  "  staff  of  life"  is  now  half  as  dear  again  as  it 
was  last  May.  The  operative  and  labourer  have  to  give  half 
as  much  again  for  their  bread,  their  flour,  or  their  porridge, 
as  they  did  only  seven  months  since ;  and  if  they  were  then 
obliged  to  take  half  their  weekly  receipts  to  the  baker's  shop, 
on  the  same  wages  they  are  obliged  to  take  three-quarters 
now,  and  have  consequently  only  half  as  much  to  spare  for 
all  the  other  necessaries  of  existence,  including  clothes, 
fuel,  and  rent.  If  it  be  suggested  that  their  wages  are 
probably  somewhat  advanced,  we  all  know  that  they  are  not 
advanced  in  proportion,  and  in  the  case  of  those  branches  of 
industry  which  depend  on  the  foreign  market,  wages  cannot 
be  advanced  at  all  without  accumulating  difficulties,  which 
will  one  day  involve  all  the  parties  concerned  in  a  common 
calamity." 

The  same  fact  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Brown  in 
another  form ;  "  we  are  now  paying  more  for  provi- 
sions by  400,0002.  per  week  than  we  did  at  this  time 
last  year,"  consequently  this  sum  is  subtracted  from 
the  demand  for  nianufactmed  goods,  and  therefore 
from  the  source  out  of  which  wages  are  to  be  paid. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  there  are  stores  of  corn  in  Ame- 
rica which  would  be  exchanged  for  our  manufac- 
tures were  not  import  prohibited  by  our  restrictive 
laws.  While  the  demand  in  the  home  market  is  les- 
sened by  400,0002.,  the  Corn  Laws  cut  off  a  foreign 
demand  of  at  least  the  same  amount ;  that  is,  they 
prevent  an  expenditure  of  more  than  800,0002. 
weekly  on  the  employment  of  the  working-classes. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Herald  and  Standard 
should  discover  "  a  glut,"  when  such  a  sum  is  ab- 
stracted from  effective  demand. 

The  Herald  admits  the  glut  in  manufactures,  but 

denies  the  scarcity  of  food ;  we  assert  that  the  two 

facts  are  identical.    The  Times  justly  remarks, 

"  Scarcity  is  a  comparative  term.  Bread  may  be  scarce, 
more  scarce,  very  scarce,  intolerably  scarce.  It  has  always 
been  scarce  to  the  millions  who  cannot  get  it,  and  are  obliged 
to  satisfy  their  hunger  with  a  coarser  and  more  precarious 
food.  It  is  by  comparison  scarce  to  the  Englishman  who  got 
enough  for  himself  and  his  family  last  year,  but  is  obliged  to 
stint  them  now.  It  is  a  penny  a  gallon  scarcer,  when  it  is  a 
penny  a  gallon  dearer.  It  is  scarce  by  comparison  with  the 
means  to  procure  it,  and  the  commodities  with  which  it  may 
be  exchanged.  Compared  with  gold,  wheat  is  as  scarce  now 
at  70s.  a  quarter,  as  it  was  at  90s.  during  the  war.  Compared 
with  the  price  of  clothing — that  is,  with  those  commodities 
which  the  Manchester  operative  has  to  offer  in  exchange  for 
food — wheat  is  very  much  scarcer  and  dearer  than  it  was  in 
any  year  of  the  war.  This  scarcity  ismot  a  mere  apprehen- 
sion, not  a  bugbear,  not  an  abstraction,  but  a  practical,  a  do- 
mestic, and  a  personal  fact.  It  comes  home  to  the  feelings 
of  a  labourer  with  a  force  and  reality  which  no  reasoning  or 
eloquence  can  impart.  He  knows  the  scarcity  because  he 
feels  it.  He  has  less  to  eat.  He  has,  therefore,  no  occasion 
to  summon  a  Cabinet  Council  to  canvass  the  question  of  im- 
pending scarcity.  Seeing  what  a  sober  and  sad  reality  scar- 
city is  to  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects,  we  can  regard  it  as 
nothing  less  than  impious  for  statesmen  to  remove  their  eyes 
from  the  fact,  and  make  it  only  a  question  of  the  future.  Let 
them  scoff  at  a  panic  if  they  please,  but  the  hardest  heart 
must  learn  to  reverence  the  presence  of  actual  want.  The 
first  thing  for  the  Cabinet  to  consider  is,  how  to  deal  with  the 
existing  amount  of  scarcity,  which  cannot  be  denied." 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Ashton  deputation  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Premier  returns,  furnished  by 
the  operatives  themselves,  of  the  increased  expen- 
diture of  their  families  consequent  on  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  food ;  it  averages  8d.  per  head  per 
week  for  each  member  of  the  family.  This  is  sub- 
tracted from  wages  by  the  Corn  Law  as  effectively 
as  if  the  employer  had  made  a  reduction  to  the 
same  amount,  with  the  additional  evil  that,  in 


stead  of  being  held  as  a  fund  to  provide  future  em- 
ployment, it  is  unproductively  consumed  and  virtu- 
ally annihilated.  While,  therefore,  scarcity  and 
the  danger  of  famine  are  admitted,  we  are  throwing 
away,  or  rather  utterly  destroying  every  week  a 
fund  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  four  millions 
of  persons  in  comparative  comfort ;  and  a  still 
larger  number,  if  the  amount  had  been  devoted  to 
remunerative  production,  yielding  fair  profit  on 
capital. 

We  have  often  demonstrated  that  wages  must  fall 
when  provisions  become  scarce ;  facts  have  borne 
decisive  evidence  to  the  truth  of  our  reasonings. 
Never  did  trade  receive  so  severe  and  sudden  a  check 
as  that  which  has  been  experienced  within  the  last 
few  weeks ;  the  demand  for  labour  has  fallen  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  demand  for  goods,  and  the 
demand  for  goods  has  sunk  with  the  ability  of  con- 
sumers to  purchase  manufactures  when  then  re 
sources  are  exhausted  by  the  high  price  of  food. 
The  price  of  labour  has  fallen  as  that  of  bread  has 
risen,  and  the  distressed  operatives  exclaim  with 
Hood, — 

"  O  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  ! " 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 
We  again  find  it  perfectly  impossible  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  national  demonstration  against 
monopoly.  Our  columns  this  week,  crowded  as  they 
are  with  reports  of  public  meetings  held  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  afford  but  imperfect  and  fragmentary 
specimens  of  that  "  unequivocal  expression  of  the  public 
voice,"  which  is  now  thundering  forth  the  death-doom 
of  the  landlords'  bread  tax.  In  addition  to  those  which 
we  have  been  able  to  report,  wholly  or  in  part,  are  very 
many  others,  no  less  important  and  influential,  which 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  naming.  At 
Doncaster,  on  Wednesday,  and  at  Exeter,  on  Thursday, 
public  town's-meetings  assembled  to  petition  her  Ma- 
jesty, or  memorialise  ministers,  to  take  prompt  and  de- 
cisive measures  for  affording  a  sufficient  supply  of  food 
to  the  people.  At  the  last-named  meeting,  Mr.  Divett, 
who  has  hitherto  supported  a  fixed  duty,  announced  his 
conviction  "  that  the  time  for  compromise  has  passed." 
Sir  John  Duckworth  had  "business  of  much  importance" 
and  was  unable  to  attend.  We  are  not  disposed  to  cavil 
at  the  honourable  member's  apology  ;  his  constituents 
will  probably  recognise  its  validity,  and  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  relieving  the  busy  baronet  of  all  public 
demands  on  his  invaluable  time.  At  Derby,  a  crowded, 
enthusiastic,  and  most  successful  meeting  (the  seventh 
within  ten  days)  was  held  on  Tuesday,  and  attended  by 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  with  the  object  of  organis- 
ing a  Free  Trade  qualification  movement  in  that  popu- 
lous district. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  gratifying  demon- 
strations of  the  week  have  been  those  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  its  boroughs,  parishes,  and  suburbs.  On 
Thursday,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  London,  held  in  the  Guildhall  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  resolved,  almost  unani- 
mously, on  an  address  to  her  Majesty,  attributing  the  pre- 
sent "  great  anxiety  and  distress,"  and  "  danger  of  fa- 
mine" immediately  consequent  on  the'potato  failure, 
"  to  erroneous  legislation,  which,  by  excluding  tiie.  importa- 
tion of  food  and  restricting  commerce,  shuts  out  from 

THE   PEOPLE    TUB    BOUNTY  AND  GOODNESS  OF  GOD." 

In  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  districts  or 
parishes  of  St.  Pancras,  Farringdon  Without,  St.  Luke's, 
the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls,  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and 
Clerkenwcll,  public  meetings  have  been  held  within 
the  last  day  or  two  ;  all  numerously  attended,  and  all 
hearty,  unanimous,  and  enthusiastic  in  their  denunci- 
ation of  monopoly.  The  metropolis  is  nobly  doing  its 
duty.  The  old  difficulty  of  moving  London  is  a  diffi- 
culty no  longer.  This  gigantic  mass  of  human  intelli- 
gence, energy,  and  will,  is  thoroughly  aroused  to 
action. 

Our  friends  at  a  distance  may  be  scarcely  aware 
of  the  important  and  influential  character  of  those 
district  or  suburban  demonstrations,  which  are  this 
week  enumerated  in  our  columns.  The  true  value  of 
these  metropolitan  expressions  of  opinion  will  be  under- 
stood when  we  state  that  the  meeting  of  this  evening  will 
be  the  seventeenth  held  within  a  period  of  no  more  than 
three  weeks ;  that  the  average  attendance  at  each  may 
be  stated  at  not  less  than  one  thousand ;  that  hundreds 
seeking  admittance  have  been  necessarily  excluded  from 
want  of  room  ;  that  they  are  not  League  meetings,  but 
spontaneous  expressions  of  the  popular  feeling  and  opinion 
of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  held  ;  and  that  they  are, 
in  no  way  whatever, party  meetings,  but  are  freely  attended 
by  men  of  all  shades  of  political  sentiment,  Whig,  Tory, 
and  Radical.  The  old  spirit  of  1815  is  again  in  full  life 
and  activity — with  the  difference  only,  that  it  seeks  those 
wiser,  safer,  and  immeasurably  more  efficient  modes  of 
utterance  and  action,  taught  by  the  eventful 
years  of  national  experience  that  have  inter- 
vened. London  hates  monopoly  as  heartily  as  in 
the  days  when  hired  spies  went  about  sounding  the 
probabilities  of  popular  endurance,  and  fixed  bayoncia 
lined  the  avenues  to  the  halls  of  legislation  where  land- 
lords enacted  their  sordid  and  cruel  famine  law.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  London  and  the  empire  have  now 
found  "  a  more  excellent  way  "  of  resisting  oligarchical 
oppression,  and  have  learned  the  use  and  mastery  of 
weapons  against  which  all  the  agencies  of  fraud  anc\ 
force  are  alike  impotent. 
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GEE AT     FKEE  TRADE 
DEMONSTRATION. 


MANCHESTER. 
A  great  and  intereatiug  meeting  of  tbe  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  on 
Wednesday  night,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Milner  Gibson  and 
Mr.  W.J.  Fox  were  present  by  imitation  to  deliver  addresses, 
and  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  also  attended.  The  greatest 
excitementprevailedfor  several  days  previously,  on  the  part  of 
tbe  public,  to  get  tickets  of  admission,  and  many  persons  came 
a  distance  of  20  or  30  miles  to  be  present.  When  the  usual 
supply  of  tickets  was  exhausted,  every  gentleman  known  to 
be  connected  with  the  Council  was  applied  to  for  the  exertion 
of  his  personal  interest  on  behalf  of  applicants;  and  many 
gentlemen  we  know  in  this  position  denied  themselves  the 
gratification  of  being  present,  and  gave  up  their  own  tickets. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  Hall  was  crammed ;  the  doors,  in  fact,  had  to  be 
closed  against  the  multitudes  who  besieged  them  nearly  10 
minutes  before  the  time  announced  for  the  proceedings  to 
commence. 

•  At  20  minutes  after  7  o'clock,  the  Chairman,  George  Wil- 
son, Esq.,  took  his  place  on  the  platform,  accompanied  by 
Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P.;  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  T. 
M.  Gibson,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Jos.  Brotherton,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  W.  J. 
Fox,  Esq.,  and  other  gentlemen ;  and  amongst  upwards  of 

000  other  persons  of  respectability  and  influence  on  the  plat- 
form, we  observed  the  Mayor  of  Salford,  General  Briggs, 
Alderman  Walker,  Mr.  W.  R.  Callender,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (Mr.  Bazley),  Mr.  W.  Rawson,  Mr. 
H.  Rawson,  Mr.  Edward  Grundy,  of  Park  Hills,  Bury  ;  Mr. 
D.  Ainsworth,  Mr.  W.  Bickham,  Mr.  S.  Lees,  Mr.  S.  P. 
Robinson,  Mr.  W.  Evans,  Mr.  Alderman  Potter,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Potter,  Mr.  Alderman  Lockett.Mr.  Thomas  Bright,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Crook,  (Liverpool),  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Mr.  S.  Matley,  Mr. 
Samuel  Nicholls,  Mr  B.  Svddall,  Mr.  George  Sale,  of  Ather- 
*tone;  Mr.  0.  S.  Leavitt,*of  Louisville,  U.  S. ;  Mr.  G.  C. 
Crook,  of  New  York;  Mr.  R.  P.  Livingston,  Mr.  Alderman 
Bur.d,  Mr.  Chadwick,  Rev.  Br.  Massie,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Royle. 

The  minutes  of  the  lust  meeting  having  been  read  and 
and  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  rose  amidst,  great  cheering,  and  when  it 
isul  subsided,  said  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen — ill  the  course  of 
an  uphill  agitation  for  seven  years,  we  have  frequently  met 
here  at  periods  of  great  excitement  and  encouragement,  as 
well  as  during  some  of  considerable  doubt  and  anxiety.  But 

1  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  often  as  we  have  met 
•here  with  high  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  it  has  never  been 
our  pleasure  to  assemble  together  when  such  bright  pros- 
pects stood  before  us  as  now  present  themselves  in  the 
closing  struggle  now  about  to  take  place  to  decide  the  fate  of 
these  monopolies.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  Our  position 
is  materially  clianged.  We  no  longer  see  the  question  of  the 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  regarded  as  one  which  can  be 
postponed.  Parties  in  office,  and  parties  jut  of  office — mono- 
polists, a.s  well  as  others,  are  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  question  cannot  be  postponed  much  longer  without 
great  peril  to  the  community.  (Cheers.)  It  is  no  part  of  our 
■duty — it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  stated 
a  thousand  times  before,  that  the  League  fights  under  no 
(party  banner  for  party  victories — (hear,  hear).  We  rejoice 
to  see  any  accession  of  strength,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may  present  itself;  we  rejoice  to  seek  any  alliance  which  can 
promote  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  from  any 
party  who  may  present  themselves  with  that  view — (hear, 
hear ;  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  events 
which  have  recently  occurred  in  reference  to  the  change  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  the 
city  of  London,  Lord  John  Russell, — (loud  cheers) — and  the 
public  accession  to  our  ranks  of  that  distinguished  nobleman 
-who  lately  represented  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  are 
.events  not  likely  to  be  passed  over  in  a  meeting  of  the  Anti- 
Coru-Law  League.  (Great  cheers.)  If  ever  party — if  ever 
(question  required  less  of  ancestral  honours  on  the  part  of 
iJiose  who  lead  it,  it  is  this  ;  if  ever  question  was  better  pre- 
sented by  our  leaders  than  another,  it  is  this.  (Hear,  hear.) 
No  one  can  afford  better  than  the  League  to  put  aside 
such  alliances  as  these  ;  but  in  stepping  forward  and  writing 
that  noble,  and  manly,  and  patriotic  address  to  the  electors 
of  the  City  of  London  which  Lord  John  Russell  has  done — 
in  extending  the  right  hand  of  feUowship  from  the  electors 
of  London — the  representatives  of  London  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  commercial  districts, — in  shaking  hands  with  them 
on  this  question,  he  has  linked  himself  with  a  cause  which  will 
.reflect  more  lasting  honour  on  his  name  and  character  than 
any  one  with  which  it  may  have  been  his  pride  and  privilege 
to  have  been  connected.  (Cheers.)  If  report  also  be  true,  we 
may  expect  alliances  in  other  quarters  than  those  to  which  I 
liave  referred.  The  Times  says — and  who  shall  deny  it — 
(hear,  hear),  the  Times  says  that  these  Corn  Laws  are 
destined  to  have  no  longer  an  existence  ;  and  that  not  to  Mr. 
Villiers  and  others  shall  be  delegated  the  pleasing  task  of 
putting  them  to  death,  but  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  (  Cheers  and 
laughter.)  And  he  is  to  put  them  out  of  their  misery  at  one 
single  stroke.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now  the  Standard  and  Herald 
-deny  that  such  is  the  case.  I  am  not  aware  that  these  pa- 
pers are  regarded  as  tbe  best  authorities  in  this  district ;  but 
if  it  be  true,  and  I  hope  it  is  true — if  Sir  Robert  Peel  chooses 
■at  tike  eleventh  hour  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  faction,  and 
•stand  before  his  fellow  countrymen  with  the  charter  of  their 
industrial  freedom  in  his  hands,  then  no  man  will  be  hailed 
jib  a  greater  patriot  in  the  meetings  of  the  League  than  Sir 
Babeit  Peel.  (Loud  cheers.)  If  he  will  draw  a  bill 
for  total  repeal,  tbe  League  will  endorse  it.  (Hear,  hear,  from 
Mr.  Cobden.  and  cheers.)  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
his  intention  to  patch  up  the  present  measure,  to  continue  a 
rag  of  monopoly — to  continue  either  sliding-scale  or  fixed 
duty,  or  any  duty  at  all,  then  he  will  be  deceiving  himself — 
lie  will  be  deceiving  others.  If  he  thinks,  by  any  partial 
measure,  that  be  can  put  an  end  to  this  agitation,  he  is  de- 
ceiving himself.  No  more  tlian  he  did  in  1842  will  he  be 
.able  in  1646  to  put  an  end  to  this  movement,  or  prevent  the 
.upraising  of  the  last  remnant  of  monopoly,  that  it  may  be 
scattered  to  the  winds.  (Cheers.)  Our  business,  however, 
)  n  this  state  of  uncertainty,  is  not  with  the  Cabinet,  but  with 
the  country.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  And  I  rejoice  to 
think,  that  if  the  monopolists  have  been  perusing  the  reports 
of  the  meeting*  which  have  been  held  within  the  last  three 
weeks,  considerable  light  must  have  been  thrown  upon  that 
tfitartcr.  There  never  yet, in  the  history  of  past  agitations  in 
this country,  has  been  u  period  like  it ;  it  is  not  that  Liverpool 
and  Birmingham,  and  Bath,  and  Bristol,  and  Edinburgh 
have  had  their  meetings — but  Ljok  at  the  map  of  the  coun- 
iry ;  take  out  the  leading  towns  throughout  it,  and  you  will 
Und,  with  but  few  exceptions,  that  every  largo  town,  or  town. 


of  any  importance,  has  had  its  meeting;  some  have  had  two; 
and  at  none  of  these  meetings  have  the  resolutions  been 
otherwise  than  unanimous  ia  favour  of  this  question.  From 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  the  cry  has  been  ringing 
in  the  ears  of  her  Majesty's  ministers,  "  Open  the  ports,  and 
let  the  corn  in  free!"  (Cheers.)  Coincident  with  these 
meetings,  our  friends,  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  have  been 
conducting  the  attacks  of  the  League  upon  the  counties. 
(Cheers. )  I  have,  in  my  pocket,  a  list  of  the  meetings  these 
patriotic  gentlemen  have  attended  since  we  last  assembled 
together  in  this  Hall,  and  I  will  read  it — Halifax,  Hudders- 
field,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Burnley,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Preston,  Wakefield,  Gloucester,  Stroud, "Bristol,  Bath,  Not- 
tingham, Derby,  and  Wootton-under-Edge — in  all,  10  meet- 
ings. ( Loud  cheers.)  In  addition  to  these  meetings,  more 
than  60  have  been  held  in  reference  to  the  opening  of  the 
ports,  and  17  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  attended  by  Mr. 
R.  R.  Moore,  and  others.  We  never  should  have  advised 
this  second  attack  upon  the  counties,  unless,  by  past  expe- 
rience, we  had  felt  justified  in  the  policy  of  it;  and  in  order 
that  you  may  judge  of  the  success  of  that  policy,  I  shall  de- 
tain you  four  or  live  minutes  longer  that  you  may  know  the 
results  of  our  registration  movements  in  the  revision  courts 
last  October.  The  first  county  to  which  I  shall  refer,  is 
one  over  which  the  monopolists  have  sung  their  songs  in 
triumph,  as  having  defeated  the  League  therein — North  War- 
wickshire. Owing  to  casualties  over  which  we  can  have  no 
control,  certain  unfavourable  results  in  some  portions  of  the 
country  attended  the  efforts  of  the  League.  All  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  the  monopolists  have  had  a  narrow  escape. 
(Hear.)  Our  clear  gain  in  that  county  on  the  registration 
is  100  votes,  or  two  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  number  of 
voters.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  then  threw  a  sliell  into  Bucking- 
hamshire. In  that  county  we  have  obtained  a  gain  of  328 
votes,  which  is  equal  to  O^  per  cent,  upon  the  entire  register. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  next  proceeded  to  East  Gloucester.  We 
have  had  a  gain  in  claims  there  of  22  votes  ;  in  objections, 
of  249  ;  making  a  total  of  271,  or  equal  to  3  per  cent.  The 
monopolist  majority  was  only  70  ;  and  if  no  change  in  par- 
ties has  taken  place,  the  county  is  redeemed,  and  we  have  a 
majority  of  201.  (Cheers.)  The  next  county  is  East  Somer- 
setshire. We  have  had  a  gain  in  claims  of  210,  or  two  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  register;  and  in  objections,  of  3/38, or  four 
per  cent. — the  total  gain  being  57-1,  or  five  per  cent.  One 
of  the  representatives  is  Col.  Gore  Langton,  a  thorough  re- 
pealer, and  we  hope  next  election  to  place  another  by  his 
side.  (Loud  cheers.)  We  next  come  to  South  Cheshire. 
Our  gain  in  claims  was  220,  or  3£  per  cent.;  on  ob- 
jection 177,  or  2J  per  cent.;  the  total  gain  being  397,  or  0^ 
per  cent.  The  monopolist  majority  in  1811  was  000  ;  so  that 
they  are  still  in  a  majority,  but  which  I  trust  will  be  wiped 
out  before  the  end  of  thiB  year.  (Cheers.)  The  next  county 
is  East  Surrey.  Our  gain  is  18G  in  claims,  or  3§  per  cent. ; 
in  objections  367,  or  0  per  cent. ;  the  total  gain  being  503, 
or  9  per  cent,  on  the  old  constituency.  (Cheers.)  The  next 
is  North  Staffordshire.  Our  gain  in  claims  is  242,  or  2J 
per  cent. ;  in  objections  700,  or  7  per  cent. ;  the  total  gain 
being  942,  or  9£  per  cent.  The  next  is  South  Staffordshire. 
The  gain  in  claims  is  494,  or  G§  per  cent. ;  the  gain  on  ob- 
jections is  442,  or  5  per  cent. ;  the  total  gain  being  930,  or  11 
per  cent.  The  monopolist  majority  at  the  last  contest  was 
133 ;  the  majority  for  Free  Trade  at  the  present  time  is  803. 
(Loud  cheers.)  We  next  come  to  North  Cheshire.  The 
gain  in  claims  in  North  Cheshire  is  500,  or  8§  per  cent. ;  the 
the  gain  on  objections  is  349,  or  5§  per  cent. ;  the  total  gain 
899,  or  900  within  one.  being  14  per  cent,  of  the  entire  con- 
stituency. The  monopolist  majority  in  1841  was  440;  and 
up  to  the  end  of  1844  it  had  increased  a  little  ;  but  our  gain 
this  year  leaves  us  in  a  good  majority.  (Cheers.)  We  next 
come  to  Middlesex.  Middlesex,  like  South  Lancashire,  oc- 
cupied our  attention  last  year.  We  gained  in  1843  and  1844 
400,  or  3-§  per  cent. ;  this  year  we  have  gained  651  on  claims, 
or  5§  per  cent. ;  and  on  objections  809,  or  04  per  cent. ;  the 
total  gain  being  1520  in  this  year,  and.  10S0  in  the  two  years, 
01  15  per  cent.  The  monopolist  majority  was  202,  so  that 
the  present  Free  Trade  majority  is  1784.  (Loud  cheers.)  We 
next  come  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Nothing  can 
show  more  clearly  the  improved  tactics  of  the  League  over 
those  of  former  attempts  to  purge  this  register  than  this  table. 
The  gain  from  1841  to  1844,  inclusive,  was  only  203;  but 
the  gain  this  year  in  claims  has  been  2120,  or  65  per  cent, 
upon  the  whole  register;  and  on  objections,  of  22, making  a 
total  of  2405,  or  7£  per  cent.  Mr.  Wortley's  majority  in 
1841  was  1134.  The  present  Free  Trade  majority  is  1271. 
(Great  cheering.)  We  next  come  to  North  Lancashire  and 
South  Lancashire.  To  North  Lancashire  we  have  given  at- 
tention for  three  years.  In  1843,  the  gain  was  907;  in  1844, 
it  was  033  ;  this  year  we  have  gained  777,  or  1\  per  cent,  in 
claims,  and  715,  or  7  per  cent.,  on  objections,  making  a  total 
of  1492,  or,  added  to  the  gain  of  the  previous  years,  2982 — 
29^  per  cent.  (Cheers.)  Of  course,  in  the  absence  of  any 
contest  for  North  Lancashire,  we  are  pot  in  a  position  to 
say  that  it  is  won;  but  if  the  qualification  movement  go  on 
in  the  same  spirit  this  year  as  it  did  last,  North  Lancashire 
may  be  won  by  the  1st  of  January.  (Hear,hear.)  We  next 
come  to  South  Lancashire.  Our  gain  in  claims,  in  1844, 
was  1295,  or  1\  pet  cent. ;  in  objections,  400,  or  2§.  per 
cent.  In  the  present  year  our  gain  has  been  1831,  being 
1080  by  claims,  and  201  by  objections.  Total  gain  in  this, 
the  model  county,  3682.  From  this  deduct  Mr.  Entwistle's 
majority  of  098,  which  leaves  at  present  a  Free  Trade  ma- 
jority of  3084.  (Enthusiastic  cheers.)  Now,  as  this  is  the 
county  in  which  we  reside,  I  shall  give  you  the  gain  in  each 
polling  district.  In  the  Ashton  district,  the  gain  is  84;  in 
Bury,  07;  Liverpool,  407;  Oldham,  86;  Ormskirk,  73; 
Rochdale,  37  ;  St.  Helen's,  70;  Wigau,  62;  and  Manches- 
ter, 1160.  (Cheers.)  The  monopolists  have  had  a  gain  in 
the  Bolton  district  of  123,  which,  it  ought  to  be  explained, 
has  arisen  from  this  circumstance,  that  last  year  the  mono 
polist  objections  broke  down.  In  Newton,  the  monopolists 
gained  31,  in  Stockport  11 ;  leaving  us  altogether  a  net  gain  of 
1981.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  Free  Trade  majority  in  the  coun- 
ties I  have  mentioned  amounts  to  16,44G  votes,  and  it  is  equal 
to  the  aggregate  majorities  of  the  monopolists  in  33  counties 
and  divisions  of  counties:  that  is,  if  the  same  efforts  had 
been  directed  to  purge  the  register  in  33  counties  with 
the  same  success  to  these  I  have  referred  to,  65  seats 
would  have  been  added  to  the  Free  Traders.  The 
gross  constituencies  of  the  counties  we  have  worked  is 
143,73]  ;  and  they  are  greater  in  amount  than  those  of  32 
counties  and  divisions,  which  return  70  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, (Cheers.)  The  total  county  constituency  of  Eng- 
land is  446,630;  the  numbers  of  those  attacked  are  143,731; 
so  that  we  have  dealt  with  nearly  one  third  of  the  entire 
county  constituency  of  England.  (Cheers.)  These,  then, 
tire  the  labour*  which  have  occupied  our  attention  during 
the  last  year  ;  and  1  am  persuaded  that  it  is  but  a  mere  be- 
ginning. 1  believe  it.  The  same  effort— a  corresponding  effort 


made  in  the  various  counties  to  that  which  has  been  made 
in  South  Lancashire — would  clear  off  the  entire  of  the  mo- 
nopolists from  the  representation  of  the  remaining  countit  a 
of  England  within  the  year.  These  are  the  results.  We 
might  have  attacked  the  other  counties  first;  but  it  was  not 
till  we  had  secured  here,  the  seats  of  the  great  centre  of  ma- 
nufacturing industry,  that  wo  could  present  ourselves  before 
any  constituency  at  a  distance  to  ask  their  co-operation  in 
favour  of  those  efforts.  (Greet  cheering.)  I  will  now  call 
upon  one  of  your  excellent  representatives,  Mr.  Thomas  Mil- 
ner Gibson,  to  address  the  meeting.  (Mr.  Wilson  resumed 
the  chair  amidst  great  and  long-continued  cheering.) 

Mr.  T.  M.  Gibsox,  M.P.,  was  received  with  much  ap- 
plause.   He  said,  It  has  perhaps  not  very  frequently,  yet  oc- 
casionally, fallen  to  my  lot  to  address  assemblies  in  the  Free 
Trade  Hall ;  but  never  have  I  witnessed  so  splendid  and  im- 
posing an  assemblage  as  is  collected  within  these  walls  this 
evening.  (Hear.)    Forgive  me  if  I  say,  standing  here  upon 
this  platform,  and  gazing  upon  this  vast  mass  of  human  be- 
ings, this  vast  mass  of  intelligence,  that  I  cannot  do  so  with- 
out feelings  of  awe  and  astonishment   It  was, indeed,  a  great 
prize  that  the  reformers  of  olden  times  won  from  their  rulers, 
when  they  achieved  those  victories  of  freedom  of  discussion, 
and  liberty  of  the  press ;  for  here  you  are  in  virtue  of  those 
rights  which  Englishmen  enjoy,  of  freely  proclaiming  the 
grievances  under  which  they  labour:  here  you  are  assembled 
within  the  walls  of  this  spacious  hall,  once  more  to  proclaim 
your  continued  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  Corn  Law  mo- 
nopoly, (applause, )  and  your  determination  never  to  cease 
your  efforts  until  tbe  total  and  unconditional  repeal  of  that 
monopoly  is  accomplished.    (Cheers.)    Here  you  are,  not 
seeking  for  privileges,  favours,  or  exclusive  advantages,  but 
for  the  most  simple  and  obvious  of  all  human  rights,  tbe 
right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  own  industry.  (Cheers.) 
What  a  remarkable  spectacle  it  is,  what  a  subject  for  reflec- 
tion— that  a  body  of  persons  to  whom  England  is  more  in- 
debted for  her  greatness  than  to  any  other — those  who  have 
been  the  inventors  of  her  manufactures  and  the  promoters  of 
her  extensive  commerce,  should  be  compelled,  at  great  incon- 
venience, to  assemble  in  this  multitudinous  meeting,  to  de- 
nounce the  oppressions  of  those  who  live  a  pleasing,  idle  life, 
and  whose  incomes  result  entirely  from  the  enterprise  and 
industry  of  this  vast  district !  (Cheers.)    For  what  has  en- 
abled our  landed  gentry  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  they  possess  ? 
Nothing  but  the  skill,  enterprise,  and  diligence,  of  these 
districts.  (Cheers.)    Poland  and  Russia  have  fertile  lands; 
there  are  broad  acres  in  many  parts  of  the  world ;  but  their 
possessors  do  not  revel  in  the  luxury  of  the  owners  of  the 
broad  acres  of  England,  simply  because,  in  those  countries 
they  have  not  such  a  body  of  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  in- 
dustry, the  type  of  which  we  now  see  collected  within  these 
walls.  (Cheers.)  Perhaps  we  now  meet  under  circumstances 
most  auspicious ;  for  undoubtedly  there  are  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  an  early  accomplishment  of  our  wishes.  Unquestion- 
ably, no  public  movement  has  ever  made  such  rapid  advances 
as  the  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  none 
has  been  led  with  greater  intelligence  then  this  movement 
by  your  excellent  friends,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright. 
(Loud  applause. )    Though  there  are  auspicious  signs  and 
symptoms  of  our  approaching  success,  yet  let  us  not  forget 
that  there  are  also  threatenings  of  a  depression  in  trade,  of 
scarcity,  of  high  prices,  and  of  all  those  evils  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  same  causes  in  times  gone  by.   Let  ua  not 
be  led  astray  from  6teady,  unwearied  exertions  by  those 
auspicious  symptoms  which  we  collect  from  the  newspaper 
press  ;  let  us  not  be  diverted  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the 
direct  course,  but  act  as  if  these  reports  had  never  had  any  ex- 
istence ;  that  will  be  the  only  sure  path  to  success,  No 
great  boon  was  ever  given  willingly  by  the  rulers  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  all  great  advances  in  civilization  and  freedom,  like  that 
we  now  seek,  have  been  wrested  from  the  unwilling  hands  of 
the  rulers  by  the  people  themselves  ;  and  it  is  your  exertions 
only  that  can  gain  this  cause.  (Applause.)  Party  politicians 
will  not  win  it  for  you ;  they  are  seeking  their  own  objects. 
They  will  giant  repeal  if  they  believe  you  are  in  earnest :  but 
if  they  see  you  diverted  from  your  endeavours  by  passing 
reports,  and  by  speculations  on  party  manoeuvres,  depend  on 
it  they  will  take  advantage  of  your  digression,  and  vou  will 
not  be  in  so  good  a  position  as  you  now  are.    But  undoubt- 
edly, there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Government 
has  mooted  the  total  repeal  of  these  laws.    (Hear.)    I  find 
that  very  steady  persons, — not  credulous  men,  who  will  be- 
lieve anything, — have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Sir  R.  Pee 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  repeal  of  th 
Corn  Laws.    (Loud  applause.)    That  does  not  surpris 
me  ;  having  listened  to  his  speeches  in  Parliament  for  som 
time  past,  I  have  observed  a  gradual  approach  to  Free  Trade 
He  became,  some  time  since,  what  my  hon.  friend  Mr 
Cobden  has  called  a  Free  Trader  in  the  abstract, but  the  ide 
was  that  he  would  not  become  a  Free  Trader  in  practice 
He  was  represented  as  being  like  one  of  those  high-actione 
horses  that  you  see  in  the  streets  of  Loudon,  that  give  yo 
the  idea  of  great  speed,  but  which,  with  a  sort  of  high  c' 
action,  in  reality  make  no  advance  whatever.  (Laughter. 
He  was  represented  as  giving  a  sort  of  word  of  com 
mand  to  advance,  but  without  gaining  ground.  (He 
hear.)    I  did  not  attach  much  credit  to  those  rep 
sentations,  because  I  had  invariably  observed  that  h 
never  gave  any  assurance  in  the  House  to  the  Protectio 
Societies,  or  to  county  members,  that  he  would  maint" 
the  Corn  Laws.    I  have  more  than  once  warned  the  coun 
members  in  the  House,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Robert  Pee., 
not  to  practise  on  the  credulity  of  tenant  farmers,  by  repre- 
senting that  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  maintained.   I  have 
told  them  that  whatever  they  might  say  in  their  market  ordi- 
naries and  Conservative  booths,  Sir  Robert  had  given  no  as- 
surance whatever  that  he  would  maintain  the  Corn  Laws; 
and  that  therefore  they  ought  not  to  mislead  their  occupying 
farmers,  and  give  rise  to  expectations  and  hopes  which  must 
end  in  disappointment.   But  for  party  purposes  they  wouM 
do  it,  and  the  day  of  retribution  is  now  at  hand.  (Loud 
cheers.)    How  they  will  be  able  to  explain  themselves  to 
their  unfortunate  tenants,  who  sent  them  to  Parliament  to 
maintain  protection  to  agriculture,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture;  but  I  should  very  much  regret  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  great  commercial  country  was  to  be  decided  by 
what  country  gentlemen  and  farmers  may  happen  to  have 
said  in  their  Conservative  booths,  and  at  their  market  ordi- 
naries, on  the  subject  of  political  consistency,  or  what  may 
be  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  interest.  (Hear.) 
Because  some  foolish  persons  have  said  that  they  supported 
Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  puipose  of  maintaining  protection,  is 
he  therefore  bound  to  neglect  what  he  conceives  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  require,  and  to  sacrifice  all  the  best 
interests  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  the  foolish  and  absurd 
notions  of  these  rustics?    (Cheers.)    These  things  have 
been  gradually  coming  upon  us  within  the  hist  three  months. 
First,  the  country  gentlemen ;  but  I  will  not  say  the  country 
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gentlemen  or  the  landed  proprietors,  for  among  thein  are 
some  of  our  most  intelligent  supporters — (Cheers) — the 
monopolists  were  first  made  uneasy  by  the  Potato  Com- 
mission sent  to  Ireland  to  inquire  whether  there  was 
likely  to  be  a  scarcity  among  the  people.    (Cheers.)  The 
food  of  the  people  was  a  delicate  subject;  it  had  a  dash  of 
philosophy  and  political  economy  about  it,  which  the  tho- 
rough-paced monopolists  did  not  at  all  relish, anil  it  gave  rise 
to  considerable  uneasiness.  Then  came  the  rumour  about  the 
opening  of  the  ports.  To  my  knowledge,  many  of  the  lauded 
gentry  were  favourable  to  a  temporary  opening  of  the  ports, 
thinking  that  the  law  itself  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  and 
that  a  temporary  suspension  might  serve  us  for  a  perma- 
nency.   (Cheers.)    Therefore  not  much  was  said  on  the 
question  of  opening  the  ports.    Then  came  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's letter,  and  what  did  they  say?   "  Capital  (said  they) ; 
this  is  very  good  indeed ;  this  is  ;he  very  thing  we  have  been 
all  long  desiring.    Lord  John  Bussell  has  declared  himself ; 
now  our  great  man  must  speak  out."  The  Times  informs  u 
this  great  man  is  going  to  speak  out,  but  in  a  tone  which 
they  did  not  anticipate.  (Cheers.)    Nothing  can  exceed  the 
dismay  which  prevails  in  London,  whence  I  have  come 
to-day,  amongst  a  certain  class  of  politicians ;  the  Con- 
servative Club  in  St.  James's-street  is  like  bedlam.  (Loud 
Cheers.)    They  know  not  whom  to  believe,  or  whom  to 
trust, — when  it  has  come  to  this,  that  a  Parliament  returned 
in  1841,  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  protection  to 
agriculture,  should  be  the  persons  to  grant,  not  a  fixed  duty, 
or  an  alteration  of  the  law,  but  absolutely  a  total  and  imme- 
diate repeal.  (Cheers.)   It  strikes  them  as  scarcely  possible, 
but  still  there  are  those  who  believe  it ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  nothing  but  the  strongest  exertions  of  the  people  will 
enable  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  any  other  minister,  to  carry  through 
this  question  with  success.    (Cheers.)    The  landed  interest 
will  make  a  great  struggle ;  they  will  yield  the  Corn  Law, 
if  at  all,  with  a  sullen  reluctance  ;  as  Mr.  Cobden  has  said, 
"  they  will  die  hard."  It  will  require  all  the  skill  and  all  the 
Parliamentary  ability  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  well  as  of  the 
Whig  leader,  to  manage  the  question  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  for  myself,  and  my  brother  Free  Traders,  I  can 
say  that  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  convoy  the  measure  in 
safety,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  through  the  House,  let  whosoever 
bring  it  forward,  provided  it  be  an  honest  measure,  and  such 
a  one  as  you  are  struggling  for.  (Cheers.)    When  it  arrives 
in  the  other  House,  much  will  depend  on  the  estimate  which 
noble  lords  and  the  right  reverend  bench  may  form  of  the 
determination  of  the  people.    (Hear.)    They  will  not  be 
guided  by  the  merits  of  the  question,  but  by  the  considera- 
tion, whether  its  refusal  will  risk  those  courtly  privileges  and 
advantages  which  the  constitution  has  hitherto  afforded 
them.   If  they  find  that  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  and  all  the  great  towns  of  the  north,  are  deter- 
mined to  have  commercial  freedom,  to  "  buy  in  the  cheapest, 
and  sell  in  the  dearest  market,"  and  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
their  own  industry,  without  recognising  the  claim  of  others 
to  a  portion  thereof — then  their  lordships  will  yield  the  ques- 
tion.   (Cheers.)    It  was  expected  that,  ere  this,  we  should 
have  some  lordly  thunderings  as  to  the  supposed  intentions 
of  ministers;  it  was  said  in  London,  yesterday,  that  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  would  deliver  a  very  violent  speech  at 
Steyning,  and  that  when  the  Central  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Agriculture,  met  at  17,  Old  Bond  Street,  it  would 
shake  society  to  its  very  centre.    (Hear.)    These  meetings 
have  taken  place;  we  have  had  the  ducal  thunders;  but  after 
all  it  is  of  a  very  harmless  character.  It  is  the  sort  of  thun- 
der that  you  have  with  summer  lightning;  to  use  a  some- 
what vulgar  expression,  "they  draw  it  extremely  mild." 
(Laughter.)  The  Duke  of  Richmond  savs  that  if  the  minis- 
ters are  so  perfidious  as  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  he  must  look  to  hereditary  wisdom,  to  the  hereditary 
peerage,  as  his  only  safety.  In  1839, 1  remember,  his  Grace 
said  that  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  he  would  depart 
from  England  for  ever,  would  leave  his  native  soil,  and  wan- 
der remote  and  unfriended  over  the  world  (laughter) — that 
England  would  not  be  worth  living  in,  if  there  were  no  laws 
to  promote  scarcity  and  dearness.    However,  it  is  not  so  bad 
with  him  now  ;  he  is  for  looking  to  "hereditary  wisdom." 
Had  he  stuck  to  his  determination  to  leave  his  native  land, 
it  would  have  been  time  now  for  packing  up.  (Laughter.) 
I  for  one  am  exceedingly  glad  that  he  did  not  take  fright  and 
leave  the  country,  for  his  speeches  have  been  of  infinite  ser- 
vice to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League ;  I  know  of  no  specimens 
of  "hereditary  wisdom"  to  which  we  are  so  much  indebted 
as  those  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  (Cheers.) 
But  another  illustrious  Duke  has  been  distinguishing  him- 
self at  those  late  meetings— the  hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  he  has  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  speech  on  the  apprehended  scarcity,  and  the  means 
of  supplying  the  labouring  classes  witli  food.   It  was  at  the 
Steyning  Agricultural  Festival  at  which,  we  were  informed, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  to  deliver  himself  with  so  much 
violence ;  but  his  grace  of  Norfolk  was  the  Chairman,  and 
he  confined  liis  remarks  to  that  tone  which  has  been  lately 
taken  by  certain  philosophers  who  have  been  endeavouring 
to  find  out  by  chemical  analysis,  and  various  interesting 
modes  of  investigation,  the  minimum  of  food  on  which  a 
human  being  can  exist.  ( Hear. )   But  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and  the  first  of  her  Majesty's 
privy  councillors,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  two 
archbishops,  and  the  King  of  Hanover,  — a  man  of  fair, 

average  intellect,  and  above  the  average  in  good  nature,  

made  a  speech,  to  which  I  will  now  call  your  attention,  as 
showi  ng  the  peculiar  state  of  rustic  innocence  and  pastoral 
simplicity  in  which  these  gentlemen  are  involved.   It  is 

from  the  Timet  of  this  day  :  

The  Chairman  said  there  was  one  toast  they  must  not 
forget  to  dnnk  before  they  parted,  and  that  was  the  health 
of  the  industrious  labourers,  to  whom  they  were  so  much 
indebted.  Might  he  add,  that  in  consequence  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  potatoes,  they  should  pay  more  attention  to 
them  this  year  than  ordinarily.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was 
one  thing— the  last  time  he  mentioned  it,  he  found  that  a 
portion  of  the  press  perverted  what  he  said,  and  turned  it  in- 
to ridicule.  That  mattered  little  to  him,  because  if  he  could 
add  one  comfort  to  any  poor  man  he  should  be  happy  to  do 
so.  (Cheers.)  It  was  suggested  in  a  letter  by  a  lad v,  the 
other  day— a  thing  which  certainly  was  verv  warm  and 
comfortable  to  the  stomachs  of  the  people,  if  it  could  be 
bad  cheap.  He  endeavoured,  the  other  day  when  he 
was  in  London,  to  buy  it.  He  weirt  to  several  places  to 
inquire,  and  he  bought  a  pound  or  two  of  it.  But  there  was 
some  diffmlty  attached  to  it,  rather  than  otherwise.  They 
bad  not  been  accustomed  to  it,  and  might  not  like  the  taste 
He  liked  it,  however,  himself.  In  Iudia  it  was  to  the  people 
what  potatoes  were  in  Ireland.  He  meant  curry  powder 
<  Laughter. )  It  might  be  smiled  at  at  first,  bnt  was  a  very 
warming  thing  for  potatoes  and  things  of  that  description. 
»  gemlemeii  would  try  it,  as  Uc  had  done,  mere  y 


taking  a  pinch  and  putting  it  into  hot  water — he  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  would  make  a  soup — a  very  good  one  ;  but 
when  a  man  came  home  aud  took  this,  and  had  nothing  bet- 
ter, it  would  make  him  Warm  nt  his  stomach,  and  he  could 
go  to  bed  better  aud  more  comfortable.  But  if  any  gen- 
tleman there  would  try  it,  he  would  find  that  what  was  stated 
was  true.  He  did  not  say  that  that  could  be  given  in  great 
quantities,  but  among  potatoes,  with  a  little  bacon,  or  any 
little  thing  of  that  kind  they  might  happen  to  have,  it  was  a 
pickle — the  same  as  people  took  potatoes  to  eat  to  cold  meat. 
Well,  then,  their  food  might  not  be  so  good,  but  one  pinch 
of  this  would  make  it  exceedingly  palatable.  He  meant  to 
try  it  himself  with  his  labourers,  and  see  if  lie  could  get 
them  to  eat  it,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  it  would  add  greatly 
to  the  comforts  of  the  poor.  He  threw  that  out  hoping  it 
might  do  good.  He  might  be  ridiculed  hereafter  for  what  he 
was  saying,  but  as  he  had  said  before,  he  did  not  care  one 
rap.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  He  called  it  to  tlioir  notice, 
and  drunk  their  health  with  every  respect  and  esteem,  and  he 
trusted  they  would  do  all  that  they  could  for  the  poor  la- 
bourers." 

As  the  old  saying  is, — •'  The  London  Tavern  is  open  to  all ;" 
but  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to  buy  this  curry- 
powder  ?    (Hear.)    How  absurd  is  this  !  It  shews  either  a 
remarkable  ignorance  of  present  times  and  the  present  feel- 
ings, or  a  sad  lack  of  sympathy,  for  these  men  to  be  talking 
of  curry-powder,  of  starch,  of  gluten,  and  all  those  things  by 
which  human  life  may  hy  possibility  be  supported,  when  we 
are  threatened  with  a  serious  scarcity,  and  when  we  might 
alleviate  that  scarcity,  and  lessen  the  suffering  by  such  a 
simple  operation  as  letting  in  foreign  corn.  (Cheers.) 
Why,  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  drops  into  a  sort  of 
Free-Trader,  in  spite  of  himself;  for  he  says,  if  potatoes  fuiled 
so  very  considerably,  he  understands  there  is  a  very  large  crop 
at  Lisbon,  and  why  not  send  there  for  some  ?    (Hear,  and 
cheers.)    If  you  are  to  send  to  Lisbon  for  potatoes,  why  not 
open  the  ports  to  wheat  and  grain  from  all  the  world 
(Cheers.)    Really,  to  think  that  it  should  be  necessary  to 
enter  into  long  and  difficult  arguments  to  prove  that  abun 
dance  is  a  blessing  and  that  scarcity  is  a  curse  !  But  60 
bewildered  have  men's  miuds  become  with  all  this  twaddle 
about  protection,  that  they  seem  almost  to  doubt  whether 
abundance  is  really  a  blessing.    Protection  is  a  soft  and 
amiable  phrase  ;  it  implies  shelter  to  the  defenceless,  and  the 
weak  against  the  strong ;  but  it  is  in  reality  the  strong' and 
the  powerful  appropriating  to  themselves  the  property  of  the 
weak  aud  defenceless  ;  it  means  the  legislature  departing 
from  its  true  functions,  by  preventing  one  man  aud  one  class 
from  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  another,  and  author- 
ising by  the  Corn  Laws  the  plunder  of  the  community 
for  the  benefit  of  a  class.    (Cheers.)    I  hope  when  the 
question  is  brought  forward  that  the  aristocracy  will  meet 
it  as  a  necessity  ;  for  otherwise  they  will  only  be  prolonging 
a  contest  in  which  ultimately  they  must  be  vanquished,  a"d 
from  which  they  can  only  retreat  'with  disgrace.  (Cheers.) 
It  is  most  extraordinary  that  the  aristocracy  should  not 
yield  this  righteous  demand  out  of  grateful  recollection  of 
past  times.   Who  enabled  them  to  wrest  the  privileges  they 
now  enjoy  from  former  monarchs  ?  Had  they  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  vast  body  of  the  people,  they  never  could  have 
extorted  Magna  Charla  from  King  John.    (Applause.)  Let 
them,  then,  as  they  were  assisted  by  the  people  in  times 
gone  by,  now  yield  to  the  people  those  advantages  which 
they  have  themselves  obtained  (hear.)     They  caunot,  like 
the  nobility  of  Russia,  claim  a  property  in  the  labouring 
class  ;  what  right  then  have  they  to  dictate  the  conditions 
on  which  your  calicoes  shall  be  exchanged  forthefood  of  the 
Continent  ?    If  they  supply  noueof  the  capital,  ingenuity,  or 
industry  by  which  manufactures  are  produced,  how  can  they 
substantiate  a  claim  to  control  and  regulate  the  condition's 
on  which  those  manufactures  shall  be  exchanged  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  or  to  share  in  the  profits  derived  there- 
from ?     If  you  submit  to  this,  aud  will  not  strike  off  the 
yoke  now  that  it  is  in  your  power,  you  deserve  to  have  it 
imposed  on  your  shoulders.    Vain  and  futile  are  the  efforts 
of  Members  of  Parliament  in  the  House  of  Commons,  vain 
indeed  will  be  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  your  represen- 
tatives, unless  they  are  backed  by  the  untiring  exertions  of 
those  without  the  walls  of  that  house.    (Cheers. )    They  re- 
gard us  no  more  than  the  idle  wiud  if  it  were  not  that  we 
speak  the  sentiments  of  alarge,  determined,  aud  influential 
body.    That  is  what  will  alarm  the  maintainers  of  these  mo- 
nopolies ;  and  therefore,  however  you  may  complain  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  however  you  may  regret  that  this  step  or 
the  other  is  not  taken  in  the  House,  depend  upon  it  these 
things  are  of  little  moment.     If  they  believe  that  a  revolu- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that 
they  are  set  on  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  then  the  aris- 
tocracy will  yield  the  question  without  the  necessity  of  long 
debates  and  long  speeches.     Therefore,  I  say  once  move, 
now  is  the  time  when  your  sincerity  and  determination  will 
be  brought  to  the  test.    You  must  arm  us  with  power  to  de- 
mand the  settlement  of  this  righteous  cause,  and  to  demand 
it  in  a  voice  that  cannot  be  mistaken.    (Cheers.)  You 
must  show  the  legislature  that  a  revolution  has  taken  place 
inthe  national  mind  on  this  question.   I  believe  that  amongst 
all  parties  there  is  a  great  change  of  opinion;  I  believe  that 
en  era  in  history  is  approaching  which  may  be  classed  with 
the  revolution  ;  I  believe  that  the  discission  and  the  thought 
which  this  question  has  excited  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  produced  that  revolution  in  the  national  mind  which 
is  the  precursor  of  a  revolution  to  besauctionedbythe  Legis- 
lature. (Applause.)    And  how  gratifying  that  we  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  this  great  change  in  England,  with  an 
entire  freedom  from  all  violence  !  Nothing  hut  the  force  of 
reason  and  plain  hard  intellect  will  have  accomplished  this 
great  triumph.  (Applause.)    What  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  !  There,  liberty,  though  frequently  sought,  has  never 
been  obtained,  because  there  has  been  no  moral  preparation, 
because  the  changes  that  were  asked  for  by  a  few  have  not 
been  adopted  by  the  miuds  of  the  mauy.    But,  in  our  case,  I 
believe  the  day  is  approaching  when  there  will  scarcely  he 
found  a  man  who  will  not  he  ashamed  of  having  supported 
this  odious  aud  unrighteous  monopoly.  (Applause.)  For, 
whatever  may  be  said  about  the  church,  tithes,  rent-charges, 
and  the  income  of  the  clergy,  I  will  not  believe  it  until  1  see 
it,  that  our  clergy  will  come  forward  and  support  the  Corn 
Law  for  increasing  and  maintaining  their  own  incomes. 
(Applause.)    Could  they  possibly  recoucile  such  a  coursb 
with  the  sacred  writings   that  they  teach  ?  Whatever 
a  few  of  the  clergy  may  think  of  this  question — and 
I  daresay  there  arc  some  that  think  deeply — depend  upon  it 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy,  will  preserve  a  discreet 
silence.  (Applause.)    I  will  say,  before  I  sit  down,  as  I  am 
addressing  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  in 
Parliament, — an  honour  that  I  have  never  deserved, — when 
I  consider  the  immense  importance  of  this  great  manufac- 
turing district,  1  do  feel  that  there  is  a  heavy  and  serious 


esponsibility  cast  upon  my  shoulders,  in  representing  it  in 
Parliament.  (Hear.)  All  I  can  say  is  this;  as  I  promised 
when  I  first  had  the  honour  of  presenting  myself  in 
town,  to  co-operate  cordially  and  earnestly  with  the  lcadeis» 
of  this  Free  Trade  movement,  so  will  I  cont/noe  to  do  to  the* 
last.  (Applause.)  I  trust  that  when  the  last  struggle  comes 
on  this  great  question  I  shall  not  be  found  wanting ;  that  I 
shall  not  he  tempted  to  deviate  from  the  straight  path  hy  any 
proposals  of  compromise ;  but,  as  I  stand  here  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  great  community,  I  pledge  myself  to  co-operate 
cordially,  earnestly,  and  sincerely,  to  the  utmost  of  my  abi- 
lity, with  your  known  and  tried  friends,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Bright.  ( Loud  applause.)  And  I  believe  that  in  doing  so, 
whatever  effect  their  conduct  may  produce  upon  party  war- 
fare, and  however  much  it  may  also  conduce  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  themselves,  which  will  be  well  deserved — (hear, 
hear) — I  believe  that  they  are  promoting  a  course  which 
tends  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  classes  »f  her 
Majesty's  subjects.  (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  then  rose,  and  was  loudly  cheered.  He 
said — These  stupendous  meetings  were  altogether  unprece- 
dented in  history ;  but  they  are  not  more  unprecedented  than 
the  condition  of  the  country  which  has  called  them  forth 
and  demands  their  repetition.    We  are,  indeed,  in  a  position 
not  only  peculiar,  but  absolutely  singular.    The'  pressure  of 
coming  scarcity  is  upon  us ;  and  yet,  as  a  nation,  we  turn 
back  food  from  our  shores  that  has  been  purchased,  stored, 
paid  for,  and  was  there  awaiting  our  own  consumption,  and 
in  readiness  for  the  approaching  season  of  exigency.  Such 
conduct  in  an  individual  would  be  utter  insanity  ;  it  would  be 
so  in  a  nation,  if  the  nation  and  its  government  were  tho- 
roughly identical — if  there  were  not  a  contrariety  of  interest, 
feeliug,  and  purpose,  real  or  supposed,  betwixt  the  great 
masses  of  the  people,  and  the  classes  that  for  a  time 
have  got  possession  of  legislative  power.    They  have  en- 
forced upon  the  country  this  absurdity ;  they  have  stained  the 
national  character;  they  are  making,  at  this  moment,  our  ap- 
parent conduct  as  a  people  as  preposterous  as  that  of  the  French  - 
man  in  the  well-known  story  of  his  failing  grammar:  his 
misplaced  "will"  and  "shall," — I  will  he  drowned — nobody 
sliftll  help  me;"  and  so  they  make  the  nation  say,  by  its 
practical  condition, — "  We  will  be  starved,  and  nobody  shall 
feed  us."   ( Cheers  and  laughter.)    And  not  only  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  country  a  curious  one  in  the  incongruities  thus 
enforced  upon  its  conduct,  hut  also  in  the  darkness  in  which 
we  are  kept,  from  day  to  day,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  calamity, 
and  the  means  which  her  Majesty's  advisers,  or  the  people's 
rulers,  have  to  propose  for  the  mitigation  of  that  calamity. 
Her  Majesty  herself  is  said  to  have  learned  something  of 
the  intentions  of  her  own  servants  from  an  opposition  jour- 
nal, which  in  a  day  or  two  is  contradicted  by  a  ministerial 
journal,  leaving  us  only  in  the  midst  of  perplexity  and  be- 
wilderment, aud  that  on  the  most  important  of  all  topics — the 
very  means  of  existence  for  a  great  people  through  a  trying 
period.    (Cheers.)    There  is  scarcely  an  object  so  remote, 
or  a  transaction  so  trifling, — nothing  in  the  material  world, 
or  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  world  of  ours, — nothing  so  pe- 
culiar and  individual  but  what  we  can  get  more  authentic  in- 
formation about  it,  than  we  can  about  our  own  supplies  of 
provisions  for  the  coming  months.  (Hear.)  We  have  authen- 
tic information  by  my  Lord  Rosses  great  telescope,  of  the 
numberof  stars  that  compose  certain  clusters  hitherto  regarded 
as  nebulas.  We  have  accurate  information  by  Dr.  Buckland's 
scientific  researches,  of  the  saurtons  and  mctfnthcria  of 
by- gone  ages.  We  know  what  the  fossil  lizards,  40  feet  long, 
used  to  feed  upon  in  their  time,  many  millions  of  years  ago, 
but  we  know  not  what  we  ourselves  are  to  feed  upon  next 
month.    (Cheers.)    Every  fashionable  arrival  at  Brighton, 
every  dinner-party  in  May  Fair,  finds  its  place  in  accurate 
and  authoritative  statement ;  and  even, — thanks  to  the  dili- 
gence, and  the  far-sightedness,  and  the  communicativeness 
of  the  gentleman  who  writes  the  Court  Circular,  we  know 
less  about  the  food  on  which  the  people  shall  feed  in  the 
month  of  February,  than  we  know  about  the  royal  baby  that 
will  be  born  in  the  month  of  April.  (Laughter.)  The  perplexity 
extends  through  all  ranks  of  society,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.   Not  only  is  the  willing  mechanic  and  the  poor  la- 
bourerinthis  dense  ignorance, but  a  royal  duke  tells  the  world, 
not  that  he  knows  anything  of  the  scarcity ;  he  does  not 
come  near  that  point, — not  that  he  knows  anything  of  the 
panic  or  alarm  of  that  scarcity  ;  he  does  not  prove  the  mat- 
ter so  far  as  that, — but  he  "  has  heard  something  of  a  report 
of  a  panic  of  a  scarcity,"  aud  he  has  private  information  that 
that  report  is  uot  altogether  to  be  credited.  (Hear.)  These 
confessions  of  ignorance  are  ill- adapted  to  excite  the  confi- 
deuce  of  the  ignorant  mass  of  the  community  in  those  who  are 
raised  to  eminence  hy  office  or  by  rank.  They  may  stand  idle, 
but  time  moves  on,  and  whatever  of  good  or  evil  time  has  in 
reserve  for  us.    (Cries  of  hear,  hear.)    The  inexorable 
course  of  events  is  before  us ;  and  too  much  of  bitter  ex- 
perience in  past  years  has  taught  us  what  to  think  of  the 
events  that  are  on  their  way.    Sir  Robert  Peel  has  said  he 
will  never  forget  Paisley ;  we  will  not  forget  it  either.  We 
take  warning  by  the  recollection  of  those  years ;  and,  being 
forewarned,  by  the  exertion  of  whatever  peaceful  energy  the 
people  may  have,  will  be  forearmed,  as  well  as  forewarned, 
against  the  circumstances  of  the  coming  period.  (Cheers.) 
And  it  seems  we  are  to  have  a  conflict  for  that  very  simple 
and  obvious  remedy  which  the  necessities  of  the  time  dictate. 
Individual  despotism  has  never  hesitated  as  to  its  course ; 
it  at  once  says — "  Let  food  come  in  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may."   Other  countries,  not  under  despotism,  but  more  as- 
similated with  our  own,  have  idso  set  the  example.  Belgium 
threw  open  its  ports  at  once,  aud  from  day  to  day,  came 
arrivals  of  grain,  from  a  great  variety  of  countries,  very  mauy 
indeed  from  this  country, — exhibiting  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  the  foreign  grain  which  we  had  in  our  own  pos- 
session leaving  our  shores,  much  of  it  in  foreign  vessels, 
steering  to  a  foreign  port,  to  feed  the  subjects  of  a  foreign 
countrv  ;  and  then  we  call  all  this  the  protection  of  native 
industry.    (Cheers.)  Why  are  not  those,  whose  business  it 
is  to  advise,  up  and  doing  ?    If  they  delay,  it  is  for  us  to 
urge  them  on ;  and  as  to  the  hostility  that  is  threatened, 
why,  let  monopoly,  if  it  will,  as  it  boasts,  nail  its  colours  to 
the  mast ;  the  only  result  will  be,  that  the  colours  will  go 
down  with  the  mast  and  the  vessel  altogether.  (Cheers.) 
And  I  would  admonish  them,  too,  to  take  some  heed  to  the 
language  they  use.   The  honourable  gentleman  who  just 
addressed  you,  adverted  to  that  very  undntiful  god-son  of 
mine — "the  coroneted  fishmonger."    I  gave  him  "his 
name,  and  he  answers  to  it ;  I  have  given  him  much 
good  counsel,"  aud  I  wish  he  would  attend  to  that  also. 
He  learns   liis  catechism,  I  am  afraid,   much  ai  did 
the  tax  gatherer's  bov.    "  My  ehild,  what  ia  your  duty 
to  your  neighbour?"    Thinking  of  his  father's  avoca- 
tion, the  boy  says :  —  "To  surcharge  him  as  often  as 
you  can."    (Laughter.)    In  this  mode  does  he  exercise  hii 
duties ;  and  in  the  coiuse  of  the  hostility  he  now  announces, 
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be  has  dared  to  brand  with  opprobrium  the  patriotic  conduct 
of  perhaps  the  most  patriotic  nobleman  in  tliis  country.  He 
accuses  Lord  Morpeth  of  giving  his  money  to  an  association, 
meaning  the  League,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  fictitious 
votes,  and  libelling  in  the  newspapers  those  who  differ  from 
liimia  opinion.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  yet,  he  says  withal, 
that  of  the  integrity,  the  honourableness,  and  the  sincerity 
of  that  noble  Lord's  character  there  can  be  no  doubt.  From 
which  what  we  gather  is  this,  that  in  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's opinion,  a  very  sincere,  a  very  honourable,  and  a  very 
upright  man  may,  nevertheless,  be  a  party  to  the  creation 
of  fictitious  votes,  and  to  the  libelling  in  newspapers  of  those 
who  differ  from  him  in  opinion.  (Cheers.)  It  was  not  for 
a  man,  who,  himself,  for  a  considerable  period  of  his  life,  if 
not  now,  was  ajpensioner  on  the  public  ;  for  one  whose  naive 
confession  will  not  be  forgotten  when  discriminating  between 
timber  and  glass, — "  We  grow  timber,  but  we  do  not  grow 
glass," — (Cheers)— a  man  who  had  amused  even  the  House 
of  Lords  by  his  "  tariff"  lamentations,  who  confessed  virtu- 
ally that  lie  had  been  pocketing  2000/.  a  year  for  his  salmon 
more  than  it  was  worth ;  a  Parliamentary  created  price,  of 
which  he  grieved  over  the  loss, — a  man  who  quarters  the 
younger  branches  of  his  family  upon  the  public  purse,  in- 
stead of  bis  own  property,— -It  was  not,  I  say,  for  such  a  man 
as  this,  to  dare  to  raise  his  tongue  against  the  purity  or  the 
consistency  of  Lord  Morpeth;  nor  is  he  in  a  condition,  with 
his  own  name  appended  to  pamphlets,  convicted  of  grossly 
falsifying  quotations  from  works  of  authority,  to  talk  of  the 
falsehood  or  the  libellousness  of  the  press.  (Cheers.)  The 
League,  I  believe,  has  never  libelled  His  Grace  of  Rich- 
mond; but  it  differs  from  him  in  opinion,  according  to  his 
own  dainty  phraseology  in  this  matter.  The  League  is  of 
opinion  that  wealthy  proprietors  have  no  business  to  abuse 
<heir  legislative  powers  to  private  advantage.  It  differs  from 
him  in  opinion  and  thinks  that  the  wealthy  man's  hand  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  poor  man's  pocket,  nor  the  wealthy  man's 
knife  to  be  slicing  off  a  third  from  the  poor  man's  loaf.  I 
trust,  however,  the  machinery  is  at  work  which  will  silence 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  If  matters  go  on  as  is  conjectured 
in  many  quarters,  he  may  about  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  receive  one  of  those  pithy  laconic  notes,  with  the 
style  of  which  the  public  have  been  pretty  well  familiarised 
from  the  specimens  which  have  got  into  the  papers,  running 
something  in  this  way  :  "Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington desires  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  be  quiet.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  obliged 
either  to  part  with  the  Corn  Laws,  or  to  part  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  cannot  govern 
the  country  without  Sir  Robert  Peel;  let  the  Corn  Laws  be 
abolished."  (Cheers.)  An  interesting  correspondence  of 
this  kind  will  no  doubt  beam  light  into  the  convictions  of 
many  of  that  venerable  House,  and  help  us  over  what  other- 
wise might  have  been  insurmountable  difficulties.  (Cheers.) 
But.  however  that  may  be,  we  look  not  to  this  or  that 
leader — to  this  or  that  House,  even ;  the  country  looks  to 
you,  who  are  marching  in  its  van  in  this  great  advance — 
you,  men  of  Manchester,  who  have  hitherto  braved  the  foe, 
and  led  on  the  struggle.  Your  grip  is  now  firm  upon  the 
neck  of  the  serpent:  hold  it  there.  (Cheers.)  Hold  it 
there ;  hold  it  hard ;  and  however  the  venomous  creature  may 
writhe  and  wriggle,  if  you  do  persevere  and  keep  as  you  are, 
with  the  same  tenacity  of  purpose,  at  length  its  convulsions 
will  be  over,  and  the  country  delivered  for  ever  from  the 
poison  and  the  sting  of  that  mighty  reptile.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Of  all  the  impertinent  advices  which  the  present  time  has 
brought  forth,  I  think  the  most  so  is  one  that  is  reiterated  in 
sundry  monopolist  journals — that  if  there  be  a  scarcity,  we 
should  still  be  submissive  and  content.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
are  told  (and  this  is  the  statement  of  the  Protection  Society 
themselves)  that  the  crop  is  an  average  crop;  they  say 
nothing  of  quality ;  but  they  report  that  as  to  quantity.  Now 
take  their  own  statement — say  that  the  wheat  is  up  to  the 
average  of  the  harvest :  do  the  people  keep  down  to  an  aver- 
age ?  Does  not  every  year  increase  then-  numbers  ?  Have 
we  not  been  told,  by  authority,  of  360,000  or  3S0,000  addi- 
tions every  year  to  the  mouths  that  are  to  be  fed  ? 
What  is  to  become  of  these  380,000  if  our  supplies  of 
food  arfe  to  be  kept  down  to  the  average  of  past  years  ? 
and  is  it  to  be  matter  of  conjecture  that  we  have  as  much 
food  now  as  we  had  when  we  were  so  many  hundred  thou- 
sands fewer  in  number  ?  The  people  grow,  and  the  sup- 
plies must  grow,  too ;  that  agency  must  be  employed  which 
is  capable  of  sustaining  them.  'Cheers)  Providence  puts 
this  power  into  our  hands.  I  had  almost  said  it  was  im- 
pious to  tell  the  people  they  must  submit  to  scarcity — go 
without  food,  or  get  what  modicum  they  can  at  an  exorbitant 
and  monopoly  price,  and  call  all  they  are  enduring  a  dis- 
pensation of  Providence !  (Hear,  hear.)  Why, Providence 
makes  ports,  stretches  the  bold  curve  of  the  bay,  and  rolls  in 
the  billows,  so  that  they  may  bear  in  safety  vessels  bringing 
supplies  of  necessaries  and  luxuries.  Providence  makes 
ports,  Providence  does  not  close  ports.  (Cheers.)  It  was 
Providence  that  grew  the  very  corn,  the  foreign  corn  that 
had  arrived  in  this  country,  that  was  in  our  possession ; 
Providence  placed  it  within  our  reach :  the  Corn  Laws  turn 
it  back,  and  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Providence  endows  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri  with  their  abundant  fertility,  capable  of  becoming 
the  granaries  of  Europe,  and  of  supplying  the  wants  of  our 
industrial  myriads,  who  provide  for  the  cultivators  there  the 
clothing  which  they  need.  Providence  never  sends  universal 
scarcity ;  there  is  no  such  thing  on  record  in  all  history ; 
where  one  portion  of  the  world  fails  in  its  crops,  another  suc- 
ceeds, and  there  is  a  general  superabundance.  Providence 
gives  for  all;  and  the  lesson  from  its  conduct  is,  that  all 
should  feel  their  common  interest,  and  administer  to  each 
other's  common  wants.  (Hear.)  Providence  is  accountable 
for  none  of  these  things.  Providence  lays  no  rate;  Provi- 
dence takes  no  tax ;  and  Providence  tars  no  butter.  (Great 
applause  and  laughter.)  Wicked,  we  might  say  blasphemous, 
teachers  are  they  who  would  transfer  their  own  iniquitous 
doings  to  the  divine  government,  representing  that  as  not 
less  oppressive  and  tyrannical  than  themselves.  Why,  if  it 
were  as  they  tell  us,  if  Providence  Lndecd  willed  that  a  class 
should  gain  profits  by  a  nation's  sufferings,  the  only  moral 
would  be  that  of  the  tempter  of  old— to  curse  God  and  die. 
(Applause.)  Such  is  the  tendency  of  their  teaching  in  the 
holy  name*  which  they  abuse,  and  in  despite  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  book  everywhere  repl  ete  with  admonitions,  that  we 
should  relieve  the  poor  and  the  needy,  that  "  he  who  with- 
v)hpl4f4}gorn  the  people  shall  curse  him,"  and  which,  in  the 
varfotfw fljuslrations  of  the  connection  of  seemingly  small 
•tenia  with -great,  gives  us  a  better  notion  of  Providence 
under  present,  circumstances  than  all  their  teachers  exhibit. 
It  shows  inilp  momentary  interruption  of  our  own  supply 
tending  to  tbc  prompl  abolition  of  an  enormous  iniquity  that 
porta  us  from  tlie  rest  of  the  world;  it  Bhows  us,  in  the  failure 
of  *  crop  of  the  lowest  vegetable  used  for  human  food,  the 


occasion  of  the  destruction  of  the  mightiest  monopoly  that 
ever  plundered  humanity  and  revelled  in  the  occasion  of  its 
sufferings;  and,  as  it  tells  the  tide  of  old,  how  the  shepherd 
boy,  with  his  sling,  and  with  a  smooth  stone  from  the  brook, 
brought  down  the  Philistine  giant,  so  it  shows  us  now  the 
more  profane  giant  of  monopoly  laid  prostrate  by  the  blow  of 
a  rotten  potato.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  If  our  condition 
is  not  rightly  represented  as  an  afflictive  dispensation  of 
Providence,  to  winch  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  submit  un- 
mumiuringly,  so  neither  can  it  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
gress of  manufactures,  to  the  commercial  system  by  which, 
in  fact,  the  country  has  been  aggrandised.  This  has  been  a 
favourite  topic  with  monopolist  advocates  ;  they  have  spoken 
of  our  over-grown  establishments  for  producing  goods.  They 
once  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  greater  portion  of  London, 
Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  might  as  well  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  inhabitants  distributed  over  the  country,  in 
parishes,  on  small  allotments,  each  with  a  squire  and  a  par- 
son to  take  care  of  them.  (Applause.)  They  are  frequently 
reminding  us  that  commerce  is  "more  unfaithful  than  the 
southern  gale,"  that  she  "  may  shift  to  other  shores  her 
sail."  Now,  what  does  all  this  mean?  There  may 
have  been  ages  in  history  when  the  operations  of  com- 
merce appeared  to  change  their  localities  capriciously  ;  but 
what  was  the  commerce  of  ancient  times  ?  Merely  the  in- 
terchange of  natural  products.  It  is  only  in  modem  history 
that  commerce  has  sprung  up ;  it  is  one  of  the  last  results  of 
civilization,  and  amongst  the  grandest.  It  has  sprung  up, 
not  in  consequence  of  caprices,  but  of  wants ;  not  for  the 
interchange  of  merely  natural  products,  but  for  the  commu- 
nication of  art,  and  capital,  and  industry  throughout  the 
world  ;  uniting  the  nations  by  the  peculiar  abilities  of  dif- 
ferent people  to  contribute  different  results  to  the  great  com- 
mon sum  of  good.  It  is  a  system  that  in  its  very  nature 
implies  advance  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  imagine  that  any 
number  of  years  which  our  figures  can  express  will  find  it 
arrived  at  a  point  beyond  which  there  is  no  progress.  Com- 
merce grows  like  the  oak  ;  it  may  seem  a  mere  sapling  which 
the  passing  breeze  may  level  with  the  ground,  but  its  roots 
strike  this  way  and  that,  as  if  instinctively  in  search  of  their 
proper  nutriment ;  its  leaves  unfold  themselves  to  the  air,  to 
imbibe  from  it  the  nourishment  it  affords ;  and  year  after 
year  adds  to  the  rings  that  circle  it,  and  denote  its  age,  and 
show  the  steadiness  and  equality  of  its  growth.  As  it  strikes 
deep  into  the  earth,  so  it  extends  high  up  into  the  air,  it 
spreads  abroad  a  grateful  shade  and  shelter,  and  the  birds  of 
heaven  sing  among  its  branches.  (Applause.)  Commerce 
flows  like  the  river ;  it  may  be  confined  for  a  time,  when  it 
is  yet  but  small  and  feeble,  by  rocky  barriers,  but  it  goes  on 
deepening,  and  widening,  and  fertilizing  its  banks  on  either 
side,  and  towns  and  cities  arise  upon  its  shores,  and  it  bears 
upon  its  bosom  the  wealth  of  provinces,  carrying  it  on 
with  it  to  meet  the  ocean,  where  they  are  to  find  nature's 
broad  highway  to  every  region  of  the  globe.  (Applause.) 
And  such  is  the  growth,  and  such  the  natural  flowing  of  the 
commercial  power  and  principle.  Why,  at  this  very  moment, 
when  articles  of  cotton  clothing  seem  to  be  among  the  prime 
necessities  of  life  to  so  many  civilized  nations,  of  the  900 
millions  of  the  earth's  inhabitants,  not  above  120  millions 
are  provided  with  them.  There  are  7  to  1  that  need  your 
cotton  manufacturers  spread  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  all  of  them  able  to  contribute  or  to  do  something  or  other 
from  their  regions,  which,  in  return  for  what  you  furnish,  shall 
enlarge  your  wealth, shall  add  to  your  enjoyments,  shall  provide 
for  your  multitudes,  shall  stimulate  your  arts  and  industry, 
and  aggrandize  the  British  name  by  linking  it  with  the 
world's  advancement,  and  the  comfort  and  progress  of  its  in- 
habitants. (Loud  cheers.)  See,  how  it  advances  with  us, 
even  here,  in  this  little  isle  of  ours,  now  intersected,  or 
about  to  be  intersected  from  end  to  end,  and  across  its 
breadth,  with  those  lines  of  locomotion  that  annihilate  time 
and  space.  Throughout  the  land  the  barrier  of  distance  is 
thrown  down,  and  the  galvanic  telegraph  lends  its  instanta- 
neous communication.  The  spirit  of  commerce  does  all  this. 
It  seizes  the  elementary  powers;  it  harnesses  them ;  it  makes 
their  mighty  energies  minister  to  the  production  of  human 
good,  and  the  gratification  of  human  wishes.  It  bridges  the 
mighty  ocean;  it  extends  from  our  own  country  to  all 
Europe  ;  it  is  at  work  every  where.  This  system  of  more  ra- 
pid communication — and  with  it,  eventually,  however  preju- 
dices may  obstruct — of  free  interchange,  is  extending  through- 
out the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  Railroads  will 
run  ere  long,  transversing  the  course  of  every  mighty  stream ; 
as  the  rivers  flow  in  one  direction,  the  iron  lines  will  be  laid 
down  in  another,  until,  throughout  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
there  are  the  means  of  a  rapid  transit  wherever  their  waters 
flow,  or  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  from  the  Ebro  to 
the  Rhine,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Vistula,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Volga.  Ail  along  with 
these  mighty  natural  arteries  of  Europe  will  the  iron  muscles 
be  laid  down,  aiding  and  co-operating  with  the  energy  of  the 
human  frame,  and  augmenting  the  strength  of  all  these  na- 
tions for  their  mutual  good,  their  mutual  enjoyment.  And 
not  Europe  merely ;  the  New  World  and  the  Old  are  thus 
linked  together ;  and  even  the  ancient  nation,  so  long  se- 
cluded, whose  inhabitants  learnt  their  wisdom  from  Confu- 
cius, and  who  have  kept  aloof  for  ages  from  others,  they  are 
become  one  with  us  ;  the  barriers  of  space  and  time,  the  bar- 
riers of  superstition  and  prejudice,  all  are  destined  to  suc- 
cumb before  the  growing  spirit  of  commerce.  It  puts  its  belt 
around  the  globe  ;  and  it  is  itself  as  firm  and  solid  as  that 
globe — a  portion,  too,  of  mighty  nature — a  part  of  the  great 
providential  scheme  that  formed  worlds,  and  suns,  and  sys- 
tems, and  rolls  them  along  in  their  harmonious  motions. 
(Loud  cheers.)  The  power  that  governs  our  country  suffices 
not  at  the  present  moment  to  save  it  from  the  prospect  of 
calamity ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  accident,  to  the  unnatural 
and  preposterous  circumstance,  that  those  who  enrich 
the  country  are  not  those  who  have  a  decisive  voice 
in  ruling  the  country.  (Cheers.)  A  class  interposes,  and  for 
a  time  throws  doubt  and  suspicion  even  on  the  workings  of 
Nature  and  of  Providence.  It  is  a  momentary  obscurity ;  and 
the  League  may  warn  the  monopolists  in  the  words  of  Gray's 
bard  to  the  tyrant  of  his  country, — 
"  Fond,  impious  man,  tbiuk'st  thou  yon  gloomy  cloud, 
Rais'd  by  thy  breath,  has  quench  d  the  orb  of  day  ? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  his  golden  flood, 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray." 
And  such  will  be  the  gladdening  sunlight  of  Free  Trade,  and 
its  joy-giving  force,  after  this  temporary  obscuration. (Cheers.) 
Other  counsellors  of  the  public  say,  "  We  have  got  through 
times  of  alarm  before,  and  therefore  let  us  hope  we  may  get 
through  again."  We  have  got  through  them  before;  but 
how  1  In  1825,  20,  and  27,  the  last  three  years  of  the  former 
Corn  Law,  in  every  one  of  those  years  the  Government  was 
obliged  to  let  foreign  corn  in  bond  out  at  u  reduced  and 
almost  nominal  duty  ;  they  also  asked  and  obtained  the 
power  of  admitting  half  a  million  quarters  of  foreign  corn  in 


1826.  In  April  of  that  year  they  declared  ( as  some  minis- 
ters and  legislators  have  of  late  declared),  that  they  had  no 
such  purpose, — the  Cabinet  had  come  to  no  decision  on  the 
Corn  Laws;  and  on  the  1st  of  May  afterwards  they  came 
down  to  the  House  with  their  opposition,  to  throw  open  the 
warehouses,  and  to  allow  of  that  extent  of  importation.  We 
got  through  in  those  years  ;  but  how  ?  How  in  a  later  pe- 
riod ?  We  got  through  with  multiplied  bankruptcies,  with 
increased  committals  for  crime,  with  want  extending  through 
the  streets  of  our  towns,  with  incendiary  fires  blazing  all  over 
the  rural  districts.  (Hear.)  We  got  through,  but  we  did 
so  at  a  fearful  expense  of  privation  and  suffering,  of  disease, 
and  of  mortality.  (Hear.)  In  the  name  of  heaven,  let  us 
try  to  get  through  better  the  next  time.  (Cheers.)  And 
there  is  sometliiug  to  encourage  the  hope  ;  the  question  is 
better  understood  now  than  it  was  then ;  the  ways  of  getting 
tlrrough  which  were  then  submitted  to,  will  not  now  be  en- 
dured. (Cheers.)  In  1815  there  was  a  sort  of  instinctive 
blind  outbreak  against  the  passing  of  these  Corn  Laws ;  there 
were  riots ;  blood  was  shed  in  the  streets  ;  the  people  strug- 
gled, like  blind  Samson,  and  like  blind  Samson  were  sent 
hack  to  toil  in  their  prison-houses  for  the  benefit  of  their 
taskmasters.  (Cheers.)  But  the  lancet  of  knowledge  has 
couched  blind  Samson's  eyes.  (Cheering.)  The  physbal 
power  of  the  many,  and  the  moral  power,  are  now  in  unison, 
in  an  alliance  that  cannot  be  broken.  There  is  wisdom  to 
direct  the  guidance  of  that  strength  ;  and  thus  put  forth, 
where  is  the  power  that  shall  stand  before  it  ?  It  is  coming  ; 
we  know  it  is  coming;  be  you  but  firm,  unrelaxing,unbend- 
ing,  in  every  exertion,  every  legal  and  peaceful  exertion,  that 
may  promote  this  good  cause.  New  allies  are  announced 
every  day.  Mr.  Labouchere,  in  tlris  morning's  Times,  adds 
his  name  to  the  converts  from  a  fixed  duty.  (Applause  ) 
They  are  all  coming  in;  but  it  is  somewhat  misnamed  to  call 
this  leading.  Much  has  been  made  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
name  as  the  Liberal  leader,  because  20  years'  consideration 
has  led  him  to  the  point  which  the  intelligence  of  the  coun- 
try had  arrived  at  so  long  before.  (Loud  cheering.)  We  wel- 
come him  gladly.  I  believe  he  has  come  amongst  us  he- 
cause  the  cry  was  so  loud  and  strong.  Being  made  a  little 
louder  and  a  little  stronger,  it  may  bring  us  another  Liberal 
leader,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (cheers)  ;  and 
raise  it  to  its  loudest  pitch,  and  we  may  have  that  great 
Liberal  leader,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  our  ranks.  (Ap- 
plause, and  loud  laughter.)  While  we  remember  all 
this,  let  us  never  forget  who  they  are  that  have  done 
this,  and  who  in  the  day  of  triumph  should  wear  the 
laurels.  There  has  been  at  times  a  practice  of  dealing  with 
works  of  art,  that  I  think  ought  not  to  be  tolerated ;  that  is, 
transforming  their  persons.  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have 
been  so  pleased  with  the  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by 
Aristippus,  that  be  ordered  the  head  to  be  taken  off,  and  bis 
own  countenance  to  be  put  on  its  shoulders.  (Laughter.) 
And  I  myself  once  lived  in  a  cathedral  town  where  there  was 
a  statue  of  St.  Paul  over  the  great  western  entrance  of  the 
church.  The  men  at  work  in  the  repairs  knocked  St.  Pauls 
head  off;  the  dean  and  chapter,  being  too  stingy  to  employ  a 
sculptor,  went  to  some  old  stone-mason's  shop  in  the  town, 
where  they  found  a  judge's  head,  with  a  long  wig  on;  and 
there  St.  Paul  stands,  to  this  day,  with  a  judge's  wig  and 
curls  on  his  head  !  (Loud  laughter.)  Now,  as  preposterous 
a  transformation  as  this  would  it  be,  when,  in  a  coming  time, 
—I  hope  in  the  new  houses  of  Parliament, — the  statues  shall 
be  erected  to  the  founders  of  Free  Trade,  if  on  those  statues 
should  be  placed  the  heads  of  Russell,  Peel,  and  Welling- 
ton,instead  ofthoseof  Cobden,  Bright,  andVilliers.  (Cheers.) 
Great  as  may  be  the  political  advantage,  the  advantage  in 
Parliamentary  tactics,  of  these  eminent  names,  that  is  all 
we  can  plead  for  them.  The  work  has  been  done — the  chariot 
of  Free  Trade  has  been  driven  within  sight  of  the  goal ;  and 
Russell,  Peel,  and  Wellington,  at  best,  are  only  yoked  to  it 
to  drag  it  along  the  few  remaining  paces  to  its  final  destine 
tion.  (Cheers.)  It  is  an  honour  for  them  that  they  do  that; 
and  I  hope  they  will  put  their  shoulders  to  the  yoke  kindly, 
and  not  let  it  be  a  moment  longer  on  the  country  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  (Cheers.)  But  trust  them  not.  Lord 
John  Russell  may  not  have  the  power,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton may  not  have  the  will,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  played 
the  monopolists  a  slippery  trick  one  way,  may  play  the  Free 
Traders  a  slippery  trick  another  way.  (Cheers.)  Trust  in 
yourselves,  under  the  guidance  of  that  power  which  ever 
smiles  propitiously  on  the  true,  the  just,  and  the  right. 
(Cheers.)  There  is  a  piece  of  advice  which  was  given  some 
time  ago,  with  no  very  charitable  intent,  perhaps,  to  the 
Orangemen  of  Ireland :  "  Trust  in  Providence,  and  keep  your 
powder  dry."  We  don't  use  gunpowder.  Our  weapon  is  of  a 
very  different,  and  a  much  more  potent  description.  Bayonets 
cannot  pierce  it — balls  cannot  level  it.  Opinion  is  a  power 
which  no  form  of  physical  force,  multitudinous  or  military, 
can  eventually  prevail  against.  (Cheers.)  But  means  must  be 
employed;  and  I  say  to  you,  as  was  said  to  the  Orangemen — 
Trust  in  Providence,  and  keep  your  names  upon  the  regis- 
tration. (  Cheers,  and  laughter.)  Trust  in  Providence,  and 
multiply  your  40s.  freeholds  ;  trust  in  Providence,  and  win 
cities  and  counties,  and  show  Parliament  and  the  world 
your  unalterable  determination  that  the  shackles  of  trade 
and  industry  shall  be  knocked  off  for  ever."  (Cheers.)  In 
that  confidence  you  caunot  be  disappointed;  the  time  is 
coming,  it  is  clearly  coming.  "  Powder  dry !  ! "  No ;  our 
cause  is  not  like  a  canon — it  is  more  like  a  steam-engine. 
(Cheers.)  It  is  preparing  for  its  journey  ;  the  hour  of  start- 
ing is  come  ;  the  bell  rings,  and  it  rings  the  death-knell  of 
monopoly.  (Cheers.)  There  is  a  steady  hand  (pointing  to 
the  Chairman)  to  steer  the  engine.  (Cheers.)  There  are 
active  stokers  to  keep  up  a  bright  fire  (pointing  to  Messrs. 
Cobden  and  Bright.)  (Cheers.)  On  it  then  moves.  Out  of 
the  way  calves  and  pigs!  (laughter) — out  of  the  way,  or 
you 're  veal  and  pork  in  no  time  !  (Great  laughter)  Booted 
squires  and  sportsmen,  clear  the  line,  or  down  you  go,  horse 
and  rider,  in  spite  of  all  your  game  laws  !  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  Snch  a  train  as  that  would  dash  through  a  house 
if  it  stood  in  the  way,  though  it  should  be  a  house  us  old, 
and  as  strong  for  its  age,  as  the  House  of  Lords  itself. 
(Great  applause.)  On  it  goes,  brightened  in  the  sun,  care- 
less of  the  storm,  all  good  spirits  in  heaven  and  earth  in 
sympathy  with  its  progress ;  nor  shall  it  rest  until  it  reach 
its  final  destination,  until  we  are  home,  in  the  people's  home, 
— a  home  made  happy  by  freedom,  peace,  plenty,  and  pro- 
gress. (The  speaker  then  sat  down  amidst  the  most  vehe- 
ment cheering.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Fox's  eloquent  address,  there 
were  loud  calls  for  Mr.  Cobden  ;  and 

The  Chairman  rose  aud  said,  Mr.  Cobden  will  address 
the  meeting.    (Great  cheering.) 

Mr.  Cobden  presented  himself,  and  his  appearance  in 
front  of  the  platform  was  the  signal  for  renewed  cheering. 
He  said.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen, — Alter  these  splen- 
did orations  I  think  I  should  only  mar  the  effect  of  out 
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meeting  by  delaying  you  for  a  single  moment  longer.  We 
meet  here,"  I  think,  a  larger  meeting  than  I  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  before,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
many  !»  idreds  are  outside  storming  the  doors.  We  have 
had  au  invitation  to  go  outside  and  address  an  Anti-Corn- 
Law  Lecture  to  them  in  the  street.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
And,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  same  wherever  we  go.  Within  the 
last  nine  davs  my  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Bright,  and  I  have 
addressed  seven  meeting.  We  have  been  in  the  cathedral 
city  of  Bath,  and  the  mountains  of  Derbyshire.  We  have 
been  in  Gloucestershire.  Wherever  we  have  gone  there  is 
the  same  unanimous  feeling  that  we  find  amongst  our  tall 
chimneys  in  Laucasliire.  (Cheers.)  Every  where  the  only 
complaint  is,  there  is  no  place  large  enongh  to  receive  the 
Free  Taders.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  felt  some  apprehension 
when  I  first  heard  the  intention  of  Government  lest  we 
should  sink  into  apathy  in  consequence  of  the  hope— the 
fallacious  hope — that  somebody  else  was  going  to  do  our 
work.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  morning's  papers 
relieve  me  from  all  anxiety,  for  I  see  that  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  has  met,  along  with  SO  or  60  other  gen- 
tlemen, at  No.  17,  Old  Bond-street,  and  there  they  have 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and  declared  that  they  will  fight 
till  the  death  for  monopoly.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Now 
I  find  some  relief  in  tins.  They  are  small  in  numbers,  to  be 
sure  (laughter),  humble  in  pretensions  of  every  kind  for  a 
contest  like  this.  (Hear,  and  laughter.)  But  still  we  have 
a  foe  left  in  the  field,  and  while  that  is  the  case  I 
am  not  afraid  of  the  courage  of  Englishmen.  (Laughter.) 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  leads  not  the  hosts,  but  the 
handful  of  monopolists  that  still  follow  his  bauner. 
By  reputation  I  know  something  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. I  was  born  within  seven  miles  of  him  in  Sussex. 
We  were  boys  together  almost ;  he  is  an  amiable,  respect- 
able man  in  "private  life  ;  a  man  that  acquits  himself  in  that 
decent,  respectable  sort  of  a  way  that  you  would  expect  a 
man  to  do  to  whom  you  gave  30s.  a- week.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  He  is  just  an  amiable,  respectable  man  ;  but  as 
a  senator,  as  a  statesman,  I  would  find  a  thousand  men  in 
this  room,  with  fustian  jackets,  that  if  you  put  a  coronet  on 
their  heads  would  be  able  to  take  a  far  more  comprehensive 
view  of  what  is  good  for  the  nation.  (Cheers.)  Why,  gen- 
tlemen, these  men.  the  protectionist  nobles  and  landlords, 
thev  do  not  know  what  the  condition  of  the  country  is,  at 
their  own  doors.  I  have  always  said  that  the  worst  enemy 
to  the  agriculturists  was  the  aristocratical  order.  The  dan- 
ger lies  at  their  own  doors,  and  .they  kdon't  know  lit.  We 
had  a  meeting  in  an  agricultural  district,  and  we  had  a  farmer 
present.  He  made  a  few  hasty  remarks,  and  then  he  threw 
himself  into  a  chair  ;  he  said  he  durst  not  trust  himself,  for 
if  he  was  to  state  what  the  feelings  of  the  tenant  farmers 
were  he  should  be  liable  to  be  accused  of  entertaining  feel- 
ings similar  to  those  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  ask  these  men  who  talk  of 
fighting  the  question  to  call  a  meeting  in  any  county,  and 
give  but  a  week's  fair  notice,  and  I  will  engage  that  the  meet- 
ing shall  be  against  them.  They  met,  the  other  day,  in  Stey- 
ning,  in  Sussex.  Now  I  would  undertake  to  go  to  this  place, 
the  head  quarters  of  these  D  ukes,  almost  within  a  stone's  th  row 
of  both  of  them,  and  I  would  call  a  public  meeting  by  public 
advertisement,  and  I  would  engage  to  pass  a  resolution  in 
that  village  condemnatory  of  these  laws — condemnatory  of 
protection — denouncing  it  as  being  a  fraud  to  the  farmer  and 
an  injury  to  the  working  classes.  They  are  in  a  nice 
predicament  to  meet  us,  are  not  they  ?  ( Cheers  and  laughter. ) 
If  my  friend  Mr.  Bright  and  I  were  to  go  into  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  and  it  was  found  out  that  we  were  coming, 
and  the  weather  was  fine,  we  should  have  a  tail  like  a  comet 
after  us.  I  wish  the  fine  weather  to  come.  We  must 
meet  and  show  these  bread  taxers  the  unanimity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  by  holding  an  open  air  meeting  on  Kersal 
Moor,  a  hundred  thousand  strong.  (Cheers.)  I  want  to  see 
the  hosts  pouring  in  from  Bury,  Bolton,  Rochdale,  Oldham, 
Ashton,  and  Stockport ;  I  want  to  see  the  male  population  of 
this  country  poured  out ;  then  let  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
come  and  take  his  place  on  the  grand  stand  and  witness  that. 
(Cheers.)  I  say  they  are  impervious  to  the  signs  of  the 
times ;  they  do  not  know  a  brick-wall  till  their  heads  knock 
against  it.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  They  yield  to  nothing 
but  fear;  they  don't  want  courage  and  don't  see  fear  till  it  is 
brought  home  to  them.  The  people  are  unanimous  every- 
where on  this  question.  They  told  me  at  Nottingham  that 
they  had  not  had  a  unanimous  meeting  for  a  long  time  owing 
to  the  dirision  of  parties ;  but  all  parties  are  unanimous  on 
this  question.  There  is  only  one  thing  1  want  to  see.  The 
great  metropolis  is  not  easily  moved ;  but  the  reason  is,  it  is 
so  gigantic  in  its  proportions  that  it  takes  such  a  time  to 
gather  up  its  huge  limbs ;  but  London  meets  in  the  Guild- 
hall next  Monday,  and  I  intend  to  claim  my  right  as  an 
elector  to  be  there  with  them.  (Cheers.)  He  trusted  to  see 
London  join  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  in  this  movement, 
and  the  question  was  settled.  With  reference  to  their  late 
meetings  in  the  south,  they  were  purely  business  meetings 
— the  promotion  of  the  qualification  scheme.  The  discovery 
of  this  scheme  was  like  the  discovery  of  a  jewel  in  a  casket. 
They  did  not  know  their  power  till  it  was  found.  And  he 
had  no  doubt  the  aristocracy,  if  it  went  on,  would  feel  that 
power;  they  would  soon  find  themselves  as  powerless  ns  the 
feather  carried  along  in  a  strong  north-wester.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Johs  Bright,  M.P.,  was  next  loudly  called  for,  and 
appeared  amidst  much  cheering.  He  said:  Although  we 
have  felt  extremely  pleased  in  beholding  the  respectability, 
and  the  enthusiam.  and  the  determination  by  which  many 
meetings  which  we  have  recently  attended  have  been  distin- 
guished, yet  I  confess  there  is  no  platform  within  the  limits 
of  this  island  that  I  would  so  soon  stand  upon  as  that  of  this 
Free  Trade  Hall.  For  in  this  town  has  been  the  cradle  of 
the  League;  and  from  this  town  has  gone  forth  a  voice 
which  has  caused  the  awakening  of  the  intelligence  and  the 
resolution  which  now  di.-.tinguish  the  inhabitants  of  almost 
every  town  in  the  kingdom.  (Cheers.)  And  it  was  well 
that  the  people  of  this,  the  greatest  city  of  our  manufacturing 
industry,  shonld  speak  out  first  and  loudest,  and  should  lead 
in  this  great  contest  for  the  freedom  of  the  industry  of  the 
great  commercial  and  trading  nations.  And  I  am  convinced, 
beyond  all  power  to  change  the  sentiments  which  I  feel,  that 
the  triumph  we  have  been  looking  for  is  not  far  off. 
(Loud  cheers.)  We  have  had  powerful  accessions  to  our 
ranks;  and  I  would  be  the  fast  man  to  say  that  we 
have  not  gained  enormously  by  the  adhesion  of  Lord  Mor- 
peth and  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  cause.  Rely  npon  it  that 
there  have  been  thousands  of  willing  and  influential  persons 
who  have  not  dared  to  come  out  for  so  great  and  sudden  a 
change,  until  they  were  assured  by  the  countenance  and 
support  of  men  of  high  character  and  great  integrity,  in  whom 
they  have  been  accustomed  almost  to  place  implicit  confi- 
dence. I  am  glad,  however,  it  is  so.  But  the  monopolists 
are  buckling  themselves  up  for  some  fight.   The  Morning 


Post  has  along  article  in  very  large  type,  telling  of  the  ex- 
traordinary things  they  were  to  do.  And  the  Standard,  true 
to  its  old  principles,  true  to  its  anti-national  character,  is 
doing  its  very  utmost  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  disappoint- 
ed class  to  resist  the  calls  which  the  almost  universal  people 
of  England  is  making  upon  the  Government,  that  these  ac- 
cursed Corn  Laws  should  be  abolished.  We  see  how  wicked 
is  this  law  in  its  operation.  You  are  recommended  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  to  feed  upon  warm  water  and  curry-powder, 
and  as  if  this  was  not  absurd  enough,  you  are  recommended 
by  Dr.  Buckland  to  try  mangel-wurzel.  (Laughter.)  The 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  before,  have  noticed  these  fool- 
ish propositions.  I  will  only  say  that  if  we  are  to  go  on, 
and  to  win,  we  must  work  harder  when  the  contest  is 
coming  to  a  close,  than  we  did  at  first  even  ;  we  must  have 
before  long  two  kinds  of  demonstrations,  from  which  the 
monopolists  may  learn  something.  We  must  have  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  a  large  number  of  men  will  put  down  their 
nnmes  for  large  sums  of  money,  by  which  they  shall  guaran- 
tee to  the  whole  people  of  England,  that  whatever  fund  can 
be  judiciously  and  honestly  applied,  shall  not  be  wanting  to 
the  furtherance  and  completion  of  our  great  undertaking. 
( Cheers.)  We  have  the  best  means  of  knowing  that  such  a 
meeting,  to  be  held  within  the  next  fortnight,  would  strike 
much  teiTor  into  the  monopolist  camp,  and  enable  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  do  much  to  decide  this  measure ;  and 
when,  in  addition,  we  have  the  hundred  thousand  people 
together  Mr.  Cobden  spoke  of,  then  you  may  rely  upon  it 
the  men  opposed  to  you  will  have  to  do,  as  bad  men  always 
do  before  men  united  and  determined,  —  they  will  yield 
when  they  find  that  their  system  must  fall.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Joseph  Brotherton,  M.P.  addressed  the  meeting 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  havingbeen  given  to 
the  gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings,  the 
vast  assembly  broke  up. 


OPENING  OF    THE  POETS. 


SHEFFIELD. 
A  highly  respectable  and  crowded  public  meeting  was  held 
on  Thursday,  the  4th  inst.,  in  the  Town  Hall,  Sheffield,  con- 
vened by  the  mayor,  in  compliance  with  a  requisition  signed 
by  a  considerable  number  of  the  mnst  respectable  inLabitauts 
and  tradesmen  of  the  town.  We'litive  been  favoured  with 
an  excellent  report,  occupying  eight  columns  in  the  Shef- 
field aud  Rotherham  Independent,  hut  we  are  unable  to  make 
any  adequate  room  for  even  the  most  concise  abridgment  of 
the  very  able  speeches  that  were  made  on  the  occasion.  The 
speakers  were  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  Dunn,  Mr.  William 
Fisher,  the  Rev.  T.  'Smith,  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  Mr.  Henry 
Atkin,  Mr.  Otley,  Mr.  Alderman  Turton,  Mr.  Wm.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  Wm.  Jackson,  aud  Mr.  Warder.  A  series  of  reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  memorial  agreed 
to,  which  was  signed  by  the  mayor  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 


DERBY. 

A  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of  the  borough  was  held 
on  Monday  the  8th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a 
proposition  to  memorialize  Government  on  the  subject  of 
taking  measures  for  the  admission  of  foreign  corn  and  pro- 
visions duty  free,  and  for  the  permanent  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  There  was  a  full  attendance — his  worship  the 
mayor  (W.  Eaton  Mousely,  Esq.),  in  the  choir. 

His  worship  [stated  that  he  had  convened  the  meeting  in 
accordance  with  a  requisition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Council,  and  he  called  upon  the  town  clerk  to  read  the 
same. 

Mr.  Alderman  Strutt  (M.P.  for  the  borough)  then 
rose  amidst  cheers.  He  said  he  had  been  requested  to  pro- 
pose the  memorial  which  the  Council  had  been  called 
together  to  consider.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  trespass  at  any  length  on  their  time  on  this  occa 
sion,  as  they  were  already,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Derby  generally,  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  There  was  no  subject  upon  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  Council  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  mom  agreed  than  on  this.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  recollec- 
ted attending  a  large  meeting,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
which  was  held  in  Derby,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Par- 
liament against  those  laws.  The  great  majority  of  the  po- 
pulation were  agreed  then  on  the  subject;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  various  modifications  the  Corn  Laws  had 
since  that  time  undergone,  they  were  still  opposed  to  them, 
aud  had  continued  from  time  to  time,  through  public  meetings 
and  through  their  representatives,  to  express  their  condem- 
nation of  those  laws.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  not,  there- 
fore, go  into  the  general  question  of  Corn  Laws,  but  would 
say  a  few  words  on  their  application  to  the  present  state  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Strutt  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  pros- 
pects of  the  tcountry  from  the  almost  universal  failure  in 
some  degree  of  the  potato  crop,  and  concluded  as  follows  : — ■ 
Under  these  circumstances  he  said  he  did  think  it  incum- 
bent upon  that  Council  to  express  the  strong  sense  they  feel 
of  the  awful  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  implore  them  that  no  means  be  spared 
for  averting  the  calamity  with  which  the  country  was 
threatened.  (Cheers.)  Whatever  steps  the  Government 
might  ultimately  take,  they  ought  not,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
of  a  temporary  character — not  simply  the  opening  of  the 
ports,  but  the  entire  abolition  of  those  laws  which  were  the 
origin  of  the  evil,  which  raised  prices  artificially,  restricted 
the  supply  of  food,  and  impeded  all  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  (Cheers.)  With  respect  to  the  existence  of  those 
laws,  he  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  could  not 
be  of  long  existence.  (Cheers.)  He  believed  that  those 
laws  were  doomed.  Reason  and  justice  were  against  them. 
( Renewed  cheers. )  There  never  was  a  period  in  the  history 
of  this  country  when  there  was  such  a  weight  of  authority 
in  favour  of  any  measure,  and  when  there  was  a  greater  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  people  to  get  rid  of  a  great 
wrong,  than  tliere  was  upon  this  question  of  Corn  Law 
repeal.  (Cheers.)  One  great  party  in  the  state  was  firmly 
united  for  the  overthrow  of  protection,  and  the  head  and 
the  leader  of  the  other  had  admitted  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
justice  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade.  The  only  question 
with  them  was  as  to  the  time  and  the  manner  of  its  adoption. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  trusted  the  present  opportunity  would  be 
seized  by  the  country  generally  to  urge  on  the  measure.  On 
it  depended  our  amicable  relations  with  that  great  country 
across  the  Atlantic — for  if  this  opportunity  were  suffered  to 
pass  by  unimproved,  the  peace  of  the  two  countries  might 
be  broken,  and  perhaps  the  peace  of  the  world.  (Hear  hear.) 
They  shonld  not  wait  until  Government  and  Parliament 
were  driven  to  carry  repeal  into  effect  by  commercial  distress 
in  this  country  and  famine  and  distress  in  Ireland.  Now 


was  the  time  to  avert  the  dangers  with  which  they  were 
threatened  ;  and  he  trusted  they  would  avoid  the  dangers  of 
longer  delay.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Strutt  concluded  by  moving 
the  memorial,  and  resumed  bis  seat  amidst  loud  cheeers. 

Mr  W,  Evans,  M.l'.,  then  rose  and  said,  that  since  }>• 
came  to  the  hull  he  had  been  requested  to  second  the  mo- 
tion  which  Mr.  Strutt  had  just  so  ably  proposed.  I  he 
reasons  which  Mr.  Strutt  urged  in  support  of  the  proposi- 
tion were  so  explicit  and  so  satisfactory,  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  him  (Mr.  Evans)  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
council  bv  entering  upon  the  important  question  which  they 
were  called  together  to  consider  in  detail.  *  * 
He  had  never  been  able  to  discover  what,  benefit  the  Com 
Laws  were  to  this  country.  (Cheers.)  That  they  impeded 
trade,  occasioned  distress  and  suffering  to  the  people,  and 
kept  good  corn  out  of  the  country  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  it  was  urgently  wanted  to  grind  with  our  unsound  corn, 
he  was  well  persuaded.  ( Cheers  )  The  time  was  now  come 
when  no  man  who  looked  abroad,  and  saw  what  was  the  real 
state  of  the  country,  ought  to  he;  hate  one  moment  in  using 
every  exertion  in  his  power  towards  accomplishing  the  com- 
plete abolition  of  those  injurious  laws.  (Much  applause.) 
To  suspend  them  for  a  brief  period  only  would  be  merely  to 
effect  a  temporary  good,  to  be  followed,  in  all  probability,  by 
bad  consequences.  Foreign  countries  would  look  upon  us 
with  jealous  feelings  if  we  merely  opened  our  ports  at  a  time 
when  famine  threatened  us,  and  the  moment  onr  turn  waj| 
served  we  then  shut  them  out  again  by  re-imposing  absurd 
restrictions.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  he  thought  that  would  be 
a  matter  not  easy  of  accomplishment.  He  would  like  to  see 
the  Corn  Laws  immediately  suspended ;  and  that  done,  he 
was  confident  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  Govern- 
ment to  re-enact  them.  (Loud  cheers.)  No  measure,  in 
his  opinion,  would  effect  so  much  positive  good,  with  so  little 
possible  evil,  as  a  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  which 
would  cement  the  bonds  of  peace,  propitiate  friendly  relations 
with  foreign  countries,  extend  commerce,  and  thus  benefit 
the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  *  *  *  Mr.  Evans 
concluded  by  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  memorial,  and 
resumed  his  seat  amidst  much  applause. 

His  worsliip  then  put  the  memorial,  which  was  carried 
unanimously,  amidst  great  applause. 

Mr.  Aldermau  Gamble  moved  that  the  mayor  be  requested 
to  sign  the  memorial  on  behalf  of  the  council ;  that  the  corpo- 
ration seal  be  affixed  to  the  same  ;  and  that  the  mayor  be  re- 
quested to  forward  it  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Alderman  Johnson  seconded  the  motion  in  a  brief 
speech,  in  support  of  a  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which 
he  said  were  totally  indefensible.  He  was  glad  to  find  all 
parties  becoming  unanimous  on  the  question.  (Hear.hear.) 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Madeley  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  mayor, 
for  the  courtesy  with  which  he  received  the  requisition,  and 
his  ready  compliance  with  its  request,  and  for  his  im- 
partial conduct  in  the  chair.  (Much  applause.)  This  con- 
duct was  an  earnest  of  what  the  town  might  expect  from  his 
worship,  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  caD  a  public  meet- 
ing. (Applause.) 

Mr.  Alderman  Peet  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion.  As  one  of  the  deputation  that  waited  upon  the 
mayor,  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  great  courtesy  shown 
by  his  worship.  (Applause.) 

The  vote  carried  was  by  acclamation. 

His  Worship  thanked' the  council  for  tins  expression  of 
their  kindness,  ai.d  stated  that  the  expression  of  opinion  by 
memorial  or  petition  was  the  birthright  of  Englishmen,  and 
he  would  be  sorry  at  any  time  to  delay  the  one  or  impede  the 
other.  (Applause.) 

The  council  then  broke  up. 

DUDLEY. 

On  Monday  night  a  town's  meeting  was  held  at  Dudley 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  alarming 
state  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
potato  crop,  and  to  address  her  Majesty  as  to  the  expediency 
of  opening  the  ports.  A  requisition,  numerously  signed,  had 
been  presented  to  the  mayor,  Dr.  Fisher ;  his  worship,  how- 
ever, declined  to  call  the  meeting.  In  these  circumstances 
the  town's-people  assembled  in  the  Lancasterian  school, 
and  appointed  Mr.  Thomas  Leicester  chairman. 

The  Chairman  having  briefly  explained  the  objects  of  the 
meeting,  the  Rev.  J.  Palmer,  Unitarian  minister,  rose,  and 
in  a  long  speech  advocated  the  necessity  of  union  and  action 
amongst  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  speedy  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  He  (Mr.  Palmer) 
would  like  to  see  the  man  who  had  the  hardihood  to  stand 
up  and  defend  the  Corn  Laws  on  the  ground  that  they  bene- 
fited the  nation  at  large ;  the  monopolists  had  not  a  man  wl  o 
could  screw  up  his  courage  to  the  sticking  point.  No, 
thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  League,  all  their  fallacies 
about  protection  had  been  scattered  before  the  winds  of 
heaven.  (Cheers.)  The  reverend  genjfleman  concluded  a 
long  and  earnest  speech  by  calling  on  the  meeting  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  League  by  passing  resolutions 
condemnatory  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws. 

Charles  Twamley,  Esq.,  said  the  working-classes  are 
now  better  off  than  they  had  been  for  years ;  but  they 
are  not  going  to  get  off  scot  free,  The  time  is  coming  when 
they  will  and  must  feel  it.  Even  at  the  present  time  flour 
was  2s.  8d.  per  bushel  dearer  than  it  was  last  May ;  at  that 
time  it  was  7s.  4d.  per  bushel,  whereas  now  it  is  10s.,  so  that 
for  the  consumption  of  the  town  of  Dudley  alone  there  is  a 
weekly  expenditure  for  flour  of  upwards  of  500/.  more  than 
there  was  some  months  ago.  (Hear.)  We,  who  are  in  want 
of  wheat,  are  actually  sending  it  out  of  the  country  to  Bel- 
gium ;  and  this,  with  the  fact  that  various  branches  of  trade 
( amongst  others  the  cotton  aud  silk)  are  considerably  de- 
pressed. It  was  quite  true  that  the  iron  trade  was  tolerably 
good ;  but  could  it  be  supposed  that  it  would  remain  so, 
whilst  all  other  branches  of  industry  were  suffering  ?  In 
these  circumstances,  it  behoved  all  parties  to  exei*  them- 
selves to  put  an  end  to  the  present  system.  Mr.  Twamley 
next  read  some  statistical  accounts,  to  show  that  the  pro- 
tective system  was  anything  but  advantageous  to  #ie 
farmer ;  and  concluded  by  observing,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  the  most  likely  men  in 
the  State  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.) 

Several  other  gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting,  and  re- 
solutions were  passed,  praying  the  Queen  to  summon  Par- 
liament as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means 
to  remedy  the  evils  to  which  the  country  is  exposed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deficiency  in  the  corn  crop,  and  the  rotten- 
ness amongst  the  potatoes ;  deprecating  also  the  sliding 
scale,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.   After  this  the  meeting  broke  up. 

COVENTRY. 

Meeting  of  the  Tows  Council. — At  a  special  meet- 
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ing  of  the  town  council, held  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  a  me- 
morial to  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  proposed,  urging  him  to  issue 
an  Order  in  Council  for  opening  the  ports  at  this  juncture, 
describing  the  evils  now  pressing  upon  the  community  in 
consequence  of  the  high  price  of  flour,  the  potato  disease, 
&c,  and  stating  that  great  scarcity  was  already  experienced 
in  this  city  and  neighbourhood,  and  that  disease  and  death 
to  many  would  be  the  result. 

Alderman  Eld  rose  and  said,  he  entered  his  protest 
against  the  council  taking  up  auy  such  party  or  political 
subject ;  he  had  protested  against  such  a  course  under  the 
Melbourne  Ministry — that  protest  he  now  renewed. 

A  warm  discussion  now  ensued.  Mr.  Wilmot  made 
rather  a  long  speech  upon  what  he  termed  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  the  protective  system. 

Mr.  Buckney  showed  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Wilmot's  reason- 
ing, remarking  that  commercial  freedom  would  cause  a 
greater  demand  for  labour,  and  thus  increase  wages. 
Mr.  Wilmot  had  chosen  America  for  an  illustration,  and  it 
was  the  country  above  all  others  that  would  least  serve  his 
purpose ;  for  it  was  a  notorious  fact,  that  in  America  bread 
was  cheap,  and  labour  was  proportionably  high.  The 
inefficiency  of  the  sliding  scale  had  been  tested,  for 
every  year  about  harvest  time  there  was  a  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  flour,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  imported  was 
brought  in  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Whittem  and  Mr.  Bray  showed  the  advantages  of 
Free  Trade,  and  the  cramping  of  commerce  which  resulted 
from  its  restriction.  Mr.  Bray  also  urged  the  necessity  of 
the  ports  being  open  at  this  time,  because  of  the  scarcity  now 
felt  in  consequence  of  the  potato  disease. 

After  further  discussion,  Mr.  Bray  proposed  that  a  me- 
morial be  adopted. 

Another  discussion  followed  respecting  the  wording  of  the 
memorial,  some  thinking  the  words  "  scarcity,"  "  disease  and 
death,"  much  too  strong. 

Mr.  Cope  thought  there  had  not  been  much  scarcity  at 
present ;  for  though  the  potatoes  were  bad,  and  the  crop  of 
■wheat  was  not  so  heavy  as  could  be  desired,  yet  there  had 
been  plenty  of  peas,  beans,  and  almost  every  other  kind  of 
vegetables.  He  thought  the  terms  too  strong. 

Mr.  Buckney  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  council  was 
shutting  its  eyes  to  the  real  condition  of  the  working  class  ; 
they  had  now  to  pay  2s.  (id.  per  stone  for  flour,  when  a  few 
months  ago  it  was  but  Is.  lOd. ;  in  addition  to  this,  but  few 
good  potatoes  could  be  obtained,  coals  and  ether  articles  had 
increased  in  price,  while  there  had  been  no  increase  in 
wages,  and  a  great  diminution  of  employment.  Therefore 
great  scarcity  must  be  felt  somewhere. 

Mr.  H.  Browett  referred  to  the  depression  of  trade  which 
was  now  experienced.  Instead  of  receiving  orders  for  goods, 
orders  were  being  received  to  countermand  what  was  about 
being  sent  oil'.  Manufacturers  were  reducing  their  stock  of 
goods,  because  they  expected  the  scarcity  which  now  pre- 
vailed, and  which  threatened  still  further  calamity,  would 
lessen  the  consumption. 

At  length  the  words  "  disease  and  death  "  were  expunged, 
and  the  word  "  scarcity  "  retained. 

The  memorial  was  then  adopted,  and  the  corporate  seal 
affixed  to  it. 

The  council  broke  up  after  more  than  two  hours'  sitting. 

GREAT  YARMOUTH. 
A  requisition,  numerously  signed  by  merchants,  ship- 
owners, and  tradesmen  of  this  borough,  was  on  Wednesday- 
last  presented  to  the  Mayor,  S.  T.  Palmer,  Esq.,  requesting 
liim  to  call  a  public  meeting,  to  consider  the  course  which 
the  inhabitants  should  take  with  reference  to  the  inadequate 
supply  of  wheat  available  for  the  consumption  of  the  people ; 
ami  his  worship  immediately  appointed  Thursday  evening,  at 
7  o'clock,  for  a  public  meeting  on  the  question.  At  the  lime 
appointed,  the  Town  Hall  was  Idled,  and  the  Mayor  took 
the  chair  a?id  opened  the  business  of  the  meeting  in  a  short 
speech.  Mr.  Tolver,  the  town  clerk,  having  read  the  requi- 
sition, 

George  Daney  Palmer,  Esq.,  moved  the  first  reso- 
lution. During  the  time  Mr.  Palmer  was  addressing  the 
meeting,  the  hand-bill,  from  the  office  of  the  Norfolk  News, 
containing  an  extract  from  The  Times  paper,  stating  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  repeal  the  Corn  Law,  was 
handed  in,  and  having  been  read,  created  a  considerable 
sensation.    Mr.  Palmer  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

"  That  this  meeting  views  with  feelings  of  alarm  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  late  harvest,  and  the  general  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  and  deems 
it  the  duty  of  her  Majesty's  ministers  immediately  to  open 
our  ports  for  the  admission  of  every  description  of  i'ood,  duty 
free." 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hammond,  and 
passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Burroughes  moved  the  next  resolution  in  an 
eloquent  and  impressive  speech,  which  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. The  unequivocal  feeling  of  the  meeting  fully 
proved  that  the  people  of  Yarmouth  were  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  great  question.  The  following  is  the  resolution: 

"That  a  memorial  founded  on  the  foregoing  resolution  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  and  for- 
warded to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Sir  Robert  Peel." 

It  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Burton,  and  was  passed 
Tinanimously. 

Mr.  J.  Bayley  next  moved  the  adoption  of  the  memorial : 
Mr.  D.  A.  Gourlay  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  car 

ried  unanimously. 

The  memorial  was  signed  by  the  Mayor  on  behalf  of  the 

meeting. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  unanimous 
ever  known  in  this  place. 

A  vote  of  thanks  being  moved  to  the  Mayor  by  Philip 
Pullyn,  Esq.,  and  unanimously  accorded,  the  meeting 
broke  up. 


CHORLEY. 

On  Monday  a  public  meeting,  called  on  a  requisition  to 
Mr.  James  Whitfield,  chief  constable  of  Chorley,  was  held  in 
the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Chorley.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
take  place  in  the  Town  Hall,  but  was  so  large  that  an'  ad- 
journment had  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Whitfield  having  taken  the  chair, 

R.  Smedhurst,  Esq.,  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect, 
that  the  deficient  harvest,  and  failure  in  the  potato  crops, 
imperatively  require  the  consideration  of  the  government. 

Seconded  by  E.  Morris,  Esq. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  a  working  man,  supported  this  resolution. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  landlords,  in  makinglaws,  to  raise  the 
the  price  of  food  to  a  certain  figure,  to  take  care  that  the 
working-man  should  have  an  equivalent  return  for  his  labour, 
and  that  they  had  not  done.  Who  suffered  first  from  an  un- 
natural price  of  corn  ?   Not  the  landlords ;  for  the  wealthy 


can  always  obtain  enough  for  their  own  wants — but  the  poor 
labouring  man.  And  they  know  it  now;  experience  has 
taught  them  that  an  enhanced  price  of  corn  does  not  enhance 
tin1  value  of  their  labour. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  R.  Anyon  moved  the  next  resolution,  that  the 
prosperity  of  all  classes  depends  mainly  on  a  low  price  of 
food.  Mr.  Anyon  went  into  a  statistical  argument  to  show 
that  flour,  the  staff  of  life,  has  now  risen  20  per  cent.,  and 
meal  71  per  cent,  in  value,  and  then  described  the  depressing 
efl'ects  that  must  ensue  from  such  a  misfortune  in  every  de- 
partment of  trade. 

Rev.  Mr.  O'Hanlon,  in  seconding  the  motion,  demon- 
strated the  fallacy  so  long  prevalent  in  this  country,  that  a 
high  price  of  food  is  invariably  and  necessarily  attended  by 
high  wages. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Thomas  Watts,  Esq.,  a  lauded  proprietor,  moved 
a  resolution  to  the  efl'ect,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  open  the  ports  for  the  free  admission  of  all 
kinds  of  food,  and  that  immediately,  by  means  of  an  Order 
in  Council.  If  the  often  repeated  assertion,  that  a  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  must  be  disastrous  to  the  landlords,  be 
true,  he  would  be  among  the  sufferers.  But  he  never  believed 
that  such  a  thing  would  occur.  He  denied,  however,  that  the 
proprietors  pocketed  money  through  the  operation  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  Though  this  meeting  was  meant  only  to  me 
morialise  for  opening  the  ports,  that  was  only  a  preparato.y 
step  to  getting  rid  of  the  Corn  Laws  altogether. 

Rev.  Mr.  Clark  seconded  the  motion  in  a  humorous  and 
excellent  speech.  The  meeting  had  heard  of  young  ladies 
being  encased  in  tight  slays  in  order  to  support  them  in  their 
various  visits ;  these  young  ladies  fell  ill,  and  became  ready 
to  faint,  until  the  medical  man  was  called  in,  and  adminis- 
tered relief  by  freeing  them  of  their  stays.  Well,  our  adored 
lady  Britannia  was  in  this  case  now :  the  Corn  Laws  are  her 
tight  stays  ;  she  is  ready  to  faint ;  and  if  the  high  authorities 
would  not  step  in  to  act  the  part  of  a  medical  man,  the  meet- 
ing would  do  a  good  old  lady's  part — help  to  uncase  herself. 
Then  would  Britaunia  be  able  to  stand  upright,  and  walk 
alone.  (Cheers.)  The  resolution  was  then  carried  unani- 
mously. 

James  Wallwork,  Esq.,  then  moved  the  adoption  of  a 
memorial,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed 
to  with  cheers. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated. 


CARLISLE. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  town  council  of  this 
ancient  borough  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  mayor 
(James  Steel,  Esq.)  presiding.  There  was  a  full  attend- 
ance of  councillors.  As  soon  as  the  local  business  had  been 
concluded : 

Mr.  Alderman  Dixon  said:  Mr.  Mayor,  constituted  as 
our  corporation  is  by  royal  charter,  and  representing,  as  we 
do,  a  large  commercial  community,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
— indeed  I  should  conceive  we  should  be  neglecting  our 
duty  if  we  were  not  to  do  so — in  cases  of  great  local  and 
public  difficulty  to  communicate  with  the  Crown,  and  state 
what  may  come  under  our  knowledge,  and  of  which  the 
Crown  may  not  be  so  cognizant  as  ourselves.  The  present 
circumstances  of  the  country  are  deeply  interesting,  nay 
deeply  embarrassing,  as  appears  from  the  repealed  consulta- 
tions of  her  Majesty's  Cabinet ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from 
my  "M  il  knowledge,  that  there  are  serious  grounds  for  such 
deliberations.  The  difficulties  under  which  we  labour,  as 
well  as  those  which  ore  approaching,  are  exceedingly  serious. 
It.  is  known  to  you  all  that  there  lias  been  a  deficiency  in 
the  wheat  crop.  From  communications  I  have  had  from 
gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  harvest  in  this 
locality,  I  learn  that  the  crop,  idthough  good  in  bulk,  is  in 
quality  inferior  and  deficient.  The  consequence  is,  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  a  superior  kind  of  wheat,  which  cannot  be 
obtained  at  home  to  the  extent  required;  and  we /are  pre- 
vented using  foreign  wheat,  which  would  he  useful  for  mix- 
ing with  our  own,  its  use  being  prohibited  by  existing  laws. 
We  have  very  high  prices  for  certain  kinds  of  wheat  coinci- 
dent with  very  low  prices — the  averages  consequently  do  not 
rise  to  the  pivot  at  which  grain  in  bond  becomes  admissible 
at  a  low  duty — and  hence  foreign  grain  is  prohibited.  (Hear.) 
Add  to  this,  it  is  notorious  that  the  potato  crop  has 
failed  to  a  considerable  extent.  You  will  have  seen  the  ac- 
counts published  from  various  places  ;  and  I  fear  that  they 
are  too  true.  Speaking  from  my  own  knowledge,  I  can  state 
that  the  potatoes  are  affected  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
The  crop  was  abundant,  move  than  an  average,  but  on 
examination  they  were  found  to  be  affected  with  the  disease. 
I  came  in  contact  only  yesterday  with  one  of  those  poor  men 
who  are  allowed  to  plant  potatoes  free  of  rent :  he  told  me 
he  had  put  by  three  cart  loads,  and  on  taking  them  up,  at  the 
end  of  eight  weeks,  he  found  that  two-thirds  of  them  were 
entirely  destroyed,  and  that  20  pigs  belonging  to  a  former  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  hardly  able  to  keep  pace  with  those 
destroyed.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  The  general  impression  is, 
that  the  potatoes  will  not  keep,  and  that  the  seed  will  not  be 
forthcoming.  These  are  facts  that  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation iumy  own  neighbourhood  ;  and  I  think  it  is  right, 
connected  as  I  am  with  the  commercial  world,  to  name  what 
has  come  under  my  own  cognizance.  Already,  in  consequence 
of  these  things,  the  price  of  provisions  has  risen  30,  40,  and 
50  per  cent.,  and  a  serious  stagnation  of  commerce  has  token 
place,  such  as  to  moke  it  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  employment  of  the  people,  because  they  have 
invariably  found,  and  they  now  find,  that  when  the  price  of 
food  rises  the  demand  for  goods  ceases,  because  people 
having  more  money  to  spend  in  food,  have  not  so  much  to 
spend  in  clothing.  The  embarrassments  in  Lancashire  and 
other  places  are  very  considerable,  at  present,  on  this  account: 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  awful  responsibility  for  any 
body  of  men  whatever  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  food 
from  other  countries  under  such  circumstances.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  should  say,  rather  than  put  any  let  or  hindrance  on  it, 
every  facility  should  be  given  for  the  introduction  of  food 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  wheat  may  be  obtained,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  from  America,  where,  fortunately,  there  is  a  surplus. 
It  is  a  lamentable  fuct,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  Continental  countries,  whose  Govern- 
ments have,  in  many  instances,  opened  the  ports,  and  are 
receiving,  even  from  England,  corn  which  we  ought  to  be 
consuming  at  home.  These,  gentlemen,  arc  facts  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  man,  but  especially  of  the 
Government;  and  1  trustGod  may  so  order  their  minds  as  to 
induce  them  to  do  away  with  all  restrictions  on  the  produce 
of  the  earth,  and  hindrance  to  its  importation  into  this  coun- 
try.  This  cannot  be  done  too  early,  for  too  much  time  has 


been  lost  already,  and  the  emergency  is  pressing.  It  is 
quite  in  the  way  of  our  duty  to  lay  before  the  Crown  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed ;  indeed  we  should  be 
neglecting  our  duty  by  remaining  silent.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  take  any  one  by  surprise,  but  that,  indeed,  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible, as  much  of  what  I  have  stated  must  have  been  known 
to  you  for  some  time,  and  1  apprehend  there  will  be  but  one 
opinion  on  the  subject.  I  shall,  however,  give  the  usual 
notice  ;  and  will  on  Monday  next  move  the  adopiion  of  the 
memorial. 

Not  a  dissentient  voice  was  raised  against  the  memorial, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  passed  unanimously  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Dixon  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Peter  Dixou 
and  Sous,  on  whom  are  dependent  for  employment  about 
10,000  persons. 


GREENOCK. 

On  Saturday,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greenock 
was  held  in  the  Sheriff  Court  Hall,  on  requisition  of  the 
Provost,  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  adopt- 
ing a  memorial  to  her  Majesty's  ministers  in  favour  of  the 
immediate  and  permanent  opening  of  the  ports  to  the  ad- 
mission of  grain  and  other  articles  of  food  from  foreign 
countries,  duty  free. 

On  motion  of  Alexander  Stuart,  Esq.,  the  younger,  of 
Beltrees,  the  Provost  was  called  to  the  chair  by  acclamation. 

John  K.  Gray,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  at  the  request  of  the 
Provost,  read  the  requisition  oolling  the  meeting. 

The  Provost  said  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  much 
in  stating  the  object,  of  the  mcetiDg.  The  words  of  the  re- 
quisition calling  it  were  perfectly  plain  and  explicit,  stating 
that  the  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Corn  Laws  immediately 
and  permanently.  It  was  astonishing  what  progress  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  had  made  among  all  classes  within 
the  hist  few  years.  The  Whigs  themselves  had  abandoned 
the  fixed  duty,  and  had  declared  themselves  hostile  to  all 
duties  whatever  upon  the  articles  of  food  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Nay,  if  all  was  true  that  was  said,  the  men  in  power 
were  prepared  to  go  quite  as  far,  and  were  prepared  to  sacri 
fice  the  Corn  Laws,  the  sliding  scale,  and  every  other  thing 
about  them.  Whether  that  report  was  true  or  not,  one  thing 
was  certain,  and  that  wos  that  their  ultimate  success  was  in- 
disputable. He  concluded  by  calling  upon  his  friend,  Mr. 
Baine,  to  move  the  first  resolution. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  in  long  and  able  speeches  by 
Walter  Baine,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  Greenock,  Robert  Steele, 
Bailie  Macfie,  Duncan  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Councillor  M'll- 
vaiu,  and  Councillor  Hunter.  After  the  resolution  had  been 
unanimously  passed,  the  Provost  introduced  the  late  repre- 
sentative of  the  borough  (Mr.  Wallace)  to  the  meeting,  who 
spoke  for  a  considerable  time,  and  urged  the  continuance  of 
vigorous  efforts,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  justi- 
fied the  firm  belief  that  with  a  last  united  and  determined 
expression  of  public  opinion  the  Corn  Laws  must  inevitably 
fall.  The  report  of  this  meeting  occupies  several  columns 
in  the  Greenock  Advertiser. 


DUNDEE. 

In  consequence  of  a  highly-respectable  requisition  to  the 
Provost,  numerously  subscribed,  a  public  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants  was  held  in  the  Thistle  Hall,  Union-street,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  the  yd  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  memo- 
rialising her  Majesty's  Government  immediately  to  open  the 
ports  for  the  free  admission  of  provisions  of  all  descriptions 
and  to  assemble  Parliament  without  delay,  to  concert  mea 
sures  for  the  immediate  and  complete  repeal  of  the  laws  re 
etricting  the  free  importation  of  corn  and  provisions.  We 
noticed  on  the  platform,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Kin- 
naird;  W.  F.  L.  Caruegy,  Esq.,  of  Kiublethmont;  George 
Duncan,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  burgh  ;  Provost  Brown ;  Bailies 
Anderson,  Sturrock,  Moyes,  and  Hean;  David  Baxtcr.Esq. 
Edward  Baxter,  Esq.;  Thomas  Neisb,  Esq. ;  J.  G.  Baxter 
Esq. ;  Alexander  Balfour,  Esq. ;  John  Peter,  Esq. ;  Alexander 
Easson,  Esq. ;  Alexander  Low,  Esq.;  William  Nairn.  Esq. 
Logiealmond  ;  Dr.  Gray,  and  others.  Dean  of  Guild  Thorns 
and  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  public 
bodies  of  the  town,  were  in  the  body  of  the  Hall ;  which  was 
filled  to  excess;  the  meeting  being  composed  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  leading  merchants  and  manufacturers  connected 
with  our  staple  trade,  shopkeepers,  and  a  fair  representation 
of  the  working  classes. 

Provost  Brown,  on  taking  the  chair,  was  received  with 
great  applause.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  the 
requisition,  for  he  approved  of  its  object.  With  respect  to  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  i*.  was  evident  that  great  distress 
would  prevail  amongst  the  working  classes  during  the  ensuing 
winter  and  the  early  part  of  summer.  But,  if  such  a  cala 
mity  were  to  overtake  thein,  it  would  be  attended  with  the 
alleviation  that  it  would  no  doubt  enable  them  to  get  rid  of 
the  obnpxious  Corn  Law.  Their  views  were  therefore 
brighter  than  ever.  They  had  recently,  too,  had  the  ac  ces 
siou  of  two  leaders  of  a'  great  political  party — Lord  John 
Russell  and  Lord  Morpeth — (cheers)  and  he  had  no  doubt 
but  the  accession  of  these  noblemen  would  be  the  means  o 
enabling  them  soon  to  attain  their  object.  He  was  sure  the 
meeting  would  agree  to  return  their  acknowledgments  t 
Lord  Kinnaird  and  Mr.  Carnegy  for  their  attendance 
(Great  cheering.)  Both  were  deeply  interested  in  agricul 
ture,  and  yet  thev  both  lent  their  assistance  to  do  away  with 
the  Com  Law.  (Cheers.)  Lord  Kinuaird  and  Mr.  Carnegy 
were  not  like  certain  dukes  and  lords— they  afforded  a  fin 
contrast  to  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Buckingham,  who 
exerted  themselves  to  keep  up  laws  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  order,  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  There  wos  another 
nobleman  to  whom  the  cause  was  olso  much  indebted— Lord 
Duncan — (cheers) — who,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  en- 
gagement, was  prevented  from  being  present.  A  letter  had 
also  been  received  from  a  worthy  neighbour,  Sir  John  Ogilvyi 
who  hod  been  prevented  from  attending  by  previous  engage- 
ments. He  concluded  by  calling  upon  Lord  Kinnaird  to 
move  the  first  resolution. 

Lord  Kinnaird,  on  presenting  himself,  was  received  with 
great  applause.  He  had  often  felt  himself  called  upon,  both 
in  Parliament  and  at  public  meetings,  to  express  his  opinion 
on  the  baneful  effects  of  the  Corn  Laws  on  all  classes  of  the 
community.  His  was  not  an  opinion  of  yesterday;  and  he 
could  not  express  his  conviction  better  than  in  the  words  of 
Lord  John  Russell:  "They  were  a  blight  to  commerce,  and 
a  bane  to  agriculture."  (Cheers.)  It  was  now  19  years  since 
he  come  into  possession  of  his  property,  and  ever  since  he 
had  paid  great  attention  to  agriculture,  so  he  could  speak 
with  certainty.  He  considered  these  laws  to  be  a  great 
drawback  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  on  account  of  un- 
certainty of  prices  for  the  produce  of  the  loud.  (Cheers.) 
Tenants  were  generally  of  the  same  opinion  privately,  but 
thev  did  not  like  to  go  against  their  landlords.  Apart  from 
his'owu  teunntiy  he  hod  consulted  with  others,  and  on  ouo 
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occasion  he  had  discovered  that  a  tenant  under  a  Corn  Law 
landlord  had  actually  written  and  published  letters  anony- 
mously against  them.  (Cheers.)  He  had  attended  many 
meetings  on  the  subject,  but  he  had  never  felt  such  gratifi- 
cation as  on  the  present  occasion.  He  hoped  their  object 
would  be  soon  realised — much  sooner  than  they  expected. 
(Cheers.)  He  did  not  expect  that  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Whig  party  would  have  come  forward  so  openly  and  man- 
fully. (Cneers.)  As  a  proof  that  the  subject  had  not  been 
6tudied  by  our  legislators,  his  Lordship  referred  to  a  conver- 
sation he  had  had  with  the  late  lamented  Lord  Holland,  who 
had  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Corn  Law  was  quite  right, 
declaring  to  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  never  studied 
political  economy,  which  had  formed  no  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  aristocracy  in  his  younger  days ;  aud  he  was 
therefore  unable  to  discuss  the  subject  with  him.  But,  thanks 
to  the  Anti-C'orn-Law  League,  the  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy was  now  rendered  as  plain  as  A  B  C.  What  the  Duke 
ofBichmond  and  others  had  denounced  as  wild  theories, 
were  now  found  to  be  practical  facts,  and  he  would  defy  any 
statesman  to  govern  the  country  without  practically  adopting 
such  principles.  With  respect  to  the  Corn  Law,  Lord  John 
Bussell  had,  he  understood,  been  making  inquiries,  and  now 
they  witnessed  the  good  result.  (Hear.)  As  to  Lord  Mor- 
peth, no  one  stood  higher  as  an  intellectual  and  straightfor- 
ward politician.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  letters 
of  these  two  noblemen  had  been  written  on  the  same  day — a 
fact  which  augured  well  for  the  speedy  success  of  their 
cause.  (Cheers.)  Although  the  Corn  Law  had  now  received 
its  death-blow,  yet  they  must  all  deplore  the  immediate  cause 
of  it.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  potatoes  he 
had  turned  his  attention  lo  the  subject,  but  regretted  to  fiud 
that  chemists  could  give  no  explanation  of  it.  His  impression 
was,  that  not  one-third  of  the  late  crop  of  potatoes  would  be 
sound  at  the  end  of  three  months.  Parties  were  pushing  their 
stocks  forward  to  market.  Prices  would  therefore  soou  rise  ; 
but  would  they  then  get  corn  to  supply  the  deficiency  ? 
Already  potatoes  to  the  value  of  80,000/.  had  been  shipped 
at  Perth,  besides  cargoes  from  Newburgb  and  other  ports  of 
the  Tay,  and  his  belief  was  that  in  the  course  of  a  month 
not  a  good  potato  could  he  had.  The  deficiency  of  the  crop 
in  Fife  and  the  Lothiaus  was  known  to  be  great ;  and  under 
all  the  circumstances,  unless  Government  were  forced — and 
they  were  formed  of  squeezable  material — no  relief  could  be 
obtained.  (Cheers.)  It  was  dreadful  to  think  of  the  con- 
sequences to  the  labouring  population  if  the  Government 
should  refuse  redress  within  a  few  short  weeks.  (Cheers.) 
It  was  fortunate,  however,  that  the  League  stood  in  a  posi- 
tion such  as  he  believed  would  soon  enable  them  to  carry  the 
question;  but  they  must  be  supported.  The  country  owed  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Wilson  for  the  va- 
luable time  they  had  devoted  to  the  good  cause.  ( Great 
cheering.)  It  was  understood  that  the  iron  duke,  who  had 
formerly  declared  that  no  reform  in  the  burgh  representation 
was  necessary,  was  the  only  obstacle  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 
moving  in  the  Corn  Law  question  ;  but  they  should  exclaim 
with  Bright,  "  We  won't  bear  it  any  longer."  (Cheers.)  His 
lordship  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  this  meeting,  looking  forward  with  great  alarm  to 
the  consequences  which  will  inevitably  result  from  the  gene- 
ral fuilure  of  the  potato  crop  and  deficiency  in  the  harvest 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  regard  it 'as  the  imperative 
duty  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  take  special  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  starvation  and  its  concomitants — misery 
and  ciime." 

His  Lordship  resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud  cheering. 
W.  F.  L.  Carnegy,  Esq.,  of  Kinblethmout,  rose  amidst 
great  cheering,  and  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  motion  whichhadbeen  so  nbly  proposed  by  Lord  Kinnaird. 
He  concurred  entirely  in  his  lordship's  sentiments  ;  and  it 
would  be  superfluous  in  him  to  say  much,  after  the  eloquent, 
clear,  and  succinct  speech  just  delivered  by  his  lordship. 
(Cheers.)    There  was  not  one  individual  amongst  them,  he 
believed,  that  did  not  concur  in  all  that  had  been  said.  He 
stood  in  the  same  position  as  his  lordship,  both  as  a  land- 
owner and  a  farmer,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  thing  to  him 
if  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  were  to  injure  landlords  and 
tenants.    He  had  long  been  persuaded  that  a  repeal  would 
be  beneficial  to  both  these  classes  as  well  as  to  other  inte- 
rests.   (Cheers.)    He  could  not  under  such  circumstauces 
accept  compliments  from  the  Provost  for  attending  the  meet- 
ing, for  he  had  merely  come  there  to  advocate  his  own  in- 
erest.  (Cheers.)    He  recollected  having  attended  an  Anti- 
}orn  Law  meeting  in  London  some  years  ago,  when,  even 
n  that  extensive  city,  the  number  did  not  exceed  a  fiftieth 
art  of  those  present ;  but  see  what  large  meetings  are  held 
ow.    It  had  always  been  his  opinion  that  the  Corn  Law 
as  as  injurious  to  the  landlord  as  to  the  farmer.  (Cheers.) 
ad  Lord  Holland  studied  political  economy  he  would  have 
rived  at  the  same  result.    He  would  congratulate  the 
?eting  on  the  near  acquisition  of  their  object,  for  he  con- 
'ered  that  the  Corn  Law  was  the  greatest  mistake — the 
•gest  national  blunder  that  had  ever  been  committed, 
beers.)    He  believed  that  the  disease  amongst  the  pcta- 
'»  was  exaggerated  ;  but  let  them  only  carry  their  object 
'  the  potatoes  might  rot  as  they  pleased.  They  could  then 
*ird  the  murrain  amongst  the  potatoes  as  if  it  were 
°ngst  the  cabbages,  for  the  former  was  not  proper  food 
•'the  people,  and  should  never  be  depended  upon  again, 
(sers.) 

r.  NAinNsaid — When  we,  who  have  all  along  advocated 
(-i  Law  repeal,  almost  driven  out  of  temper  by  the  obsti- 
ni  of  our  opponents,  have  dared  to  say  a  word  against 
»h  humanity,  we  have  had  applied  to  us  every  name  but 
tmof  gentlemen.  But  I  must  now  ask  our  defumers 
7">er  the  shameful  indifference  of  our  rulers  to  the 
JM!,  «nd  even  lives  of  our  fellow-subjects,  does  not 
mo  than  justify  all  that  ever  we  said.  We  never 
askanything  from  them,  nor  are  we  asking  anything  now, 
«c;that  to  which  the  Author  of  our  being  has  given  us 
an  i  suitable  right.  In  man's  changed  circumstances  ho 
J**j  d  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  should  eat  his 
breauid  any  one  who  knows  human  nature  can  see  mercy 
mixerith  the  sentence  ;  but  our  rulers  have  sucked  out  the 
mcrcjrjd  casting  humanity  to  the  winds,  they  insultingly 
t*H  uou  must  toil,  you  must  sweat,  but  ye  shall  not  cut. 
W  ere,  atking  a  favour  at  their  hand  we  would  perhaps 
nave  Mgbt  to  complain,  even  although,  like  one  of  their 
suppors,  they  told  us  they  would  do  what  thoy  would  with 
their  'i ;  but  we  only  ask  them  not  to  do  what  they  like 
with  0;— let  them  take  all  tbeirown — we  don't  envy  them 
°'  M  —t  let  them  cease  from  taking  ours.  The  document 
we  arc  forward  to  her  Majesty's  Government  is  called  a 
wemor,  ftTid  so  verily  it  is.  It  is  a  Memorial  of  the  utter 
reckJea'ss,  0f  thc  despicable  meanness,  anil  cruel  selfish- 
ness of  en  who  set  themselves  up  as  the  pink  and  paragon 
or  socie.  fcoble  lords  and  honourable  gentlemen,  enriched 
,oy  we  "Is  of  the  poor  and  needy,— ennobled  by  blacken- 


ing the  fame  of  their  patriotic  forefathers,  and  honoured  by 
trampling  under  foot  all  that  is  truly  grout  arid  generous 
among  men.  We  must  vote  and  get  others  to  vote  for  good 
and  true  men — genuine  Free  Traders.  When  the  first  elec- 
tion comes,  and  it  will  soon  come,  the  trying  question  to  all 
candidates  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  must  be,  Are  you  a  Free 
Trader,  and  will  you  do  all  that  an  honest  man  can  to  destroy 
all  monopolies '.'  This  is  the  only  power  before  which  the 
strongholds  of  Monopoly  will  fall ;  aud  the  sooner  they  are 
down  the  better  for  Britain,  the  better  for  Europe,  and  the 
better  for  the  world  at  large.  (Cheers.) 

Lord  Kixnaird'h  motion  was  then  carried  amidst  great 
cheering. 

Mr.  David  Baxter,  in  an  able  and  eloquent  address, 
proposed  the  following  resolution. 

"  That  the  present  circumstances  in  which  this  country  is 
placed,  especially  demaud  the  opening  of  the  ports  for  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain  and  provisions,  aud  the  final 
repeal  of  those  laws  which  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth,  aud  better  the  commerce  of  an  indus- 
trious people." 

Councillor  Easson  then  rose  to  second  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  motion.  He  said  the  object  of  the  Corn  mid 
Provision  Laws  was  to  compel  the  people  to  draw  their  sup- 
plies of  food  from  a  certain  class,  within  certain  bounds,  till 
prices  reached  such  a  limit  as  to  entail  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
consumer.  Such  laws  Mere  unjust,  and  they  were  warranted 
in  protesting  against  them  and  using  every  legitimate  means 
in  their  power  to  get  them  abolished.  (Cheers.)  The 
League  had  taken  a  grasp  of  the  principle  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  aud  hence  the  present  enlightenment  of  the  com- 
munity. (Cheers.)  In  whatever  circumstances  thc  people 
mightbe  placed,  let  them  never  lose  sight  of  this  principle — 
to  buy  iu  the  cheapest  markets  and  sell  in  the  dearest: 
laws  to  the  contrary  should  not  be  tolerated  in  a  free  country. 
(Cheers.)  The  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  through  good  re- 
port and  bad  report,  had  long  shown  what  would  be  the  result 
of  a  bad  harvest  aud  its  effects  on  trade,  as  well  as  the  im- 
policy and  injustice  of  the  laws  complained  of,  amid  such 
contemptuous  epithets  as  he  would  he  ashamed  to  repeat. 
These  predictions  had  been  fully  verified,  and  the  time  was 
drawing  near  when  they  would  attain  thpir  object.  On  tak- 
ing a  retrospect  view  of  the  question,  they  would  clearly  see 
the  difficulties  the  League  had  had  to  encounter,  and  the 
great  revolution  that  had  taken  place  in  public  opinion,  with 
its  attendant  effects.  Some  of  the  sturdiest  advocates  of  re- 
strictions have  given  up  their  former  principles  altogether. 
Such  conversions  showed  the  great  power  of  a  body  acting 
on  principle  instead  of  expediency, — all  showing  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distaut  when  they  would  get  rid  of  these 
obnoxious  laws  altogether.  (Cheers.) 

Dr.  Gray  then  presented  himself,  and  was  received  with 
his  accustomed  welcome.  He  said  the  country  hud  arrived 
at  a  great  and  important  crisis,  and,  whether  that  crisis  should 
prove  advantageous  or  otherwise,  depended  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. The  serious  misunderstanding  which  at  present  ex- 
isted between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  the  Oregon  territory,  called  loudly  upon  all  the  friends  of 
peace  and  civilization  to  come  forward  manfully  and  proclaim 
aloud,  that  now  was  the  time  for  the  abrogation  of  all  restric- 
tions on  trade — (cheers) — in  order  that  the  terrible  storm 
which  was  brewing  in  the  distant  West  might  be  averted, 
and  idl  the  horrors  of  war  and  desolation  prevented.  The 
extraordinary  activity  which  was  at  present  exhibited  in  our 
naval  dockyards  was  significant  of  the  future  intentions  of 
the  Government.  It  was  their  bounden  duty  therefore  to 
step  in  and  point  them  out  the  way  by  which  peace  and  civili- 
zation might  not  only  he  preserved,  but  also  extended  and 
ramified  to  the  most  distant  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
best  plan  which  could  he  adopted  for  such  a  benevolent  aud 
philanthropic  purpose  was  in  the  removal  of  all  restrictions 
upon  trade.  (Cheers).  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would 
be  the  signal  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  United  States,  with  respect  to 
the  territory  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  the  whole 
farmers  of  the  Union  would  rise  as  one  man  and  compel 
their  Government  to  make  concessions  to  Britain,  in  order 
that  new  markets  might  be  opened  for  their  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, and  which  would  render  them  rich,  prosperous,  and 
happy.  (Cheers.) 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  earned  unanimously. 

The  Provost  then  introduced  a  gentleman  for  whom  he 
had  the  highest  respect — Mr.  Duncan,  Member  for  the 
Burgh. 

Mr.  Duncan  was  received  with  great  cheering.  He  said 
the  Premier  had  explained,  in  his  bearing,  the  whole  mystery 
of  the  Corn  Law  in  a  single  sentence — Buy  in  the  cheapest 
markets  and  sell  in  the  dearest.  What,  did  the  present  meet- 
ing seek  ?  Merely  to  reduce  Sir  Robert's  theory  to  practice, 
yet  he  now  denied  it.  They  were  not  met  to  ask  any  favour 
at  the  hands  of  Government,  hut  to  demand  their  just  rights 
as  British  subjects.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.;  If  they 
knew  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as 
he  did,  they  would  find  that  it  was  not  there  the  battle  would 
be  fought  with  success,  but  out  of  doors.  Without  attending 
to  that,  Peel,  backed  by  his  monopolists  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  render  all  their  memorials  and  petitions  of 
less  value  than  the  paper  upon  which  they  were  written. 
(Cheers.)  There  was  the  sugar  monopoly,  the  com  mono- 
poly, and  another  iutere3t  which  the  Minister  had  secured  to 
himself — the  railway  monopoly.  (Cries  of  hear,  hear.) 
They  had  no  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  railway 
interest,  and  Sir  Robert  had  now  become  identified  with  it 
by  becoming  a  railway  maker  himself.  If  they  trusted  their 
wishes  and  hopes  to  the  present  House  of  Commons  they 
would  trust  to  a  bottomless  vessel  of  which  he  would  not 
like  to  be  an  under-writer.  (A  laugh.)  They  must  con- 
tinue the  pressure  from  without,  and  demand  their  right  to 
barter  their  goods  for  the  produce  of  other  countries. 
(Cheers.)  There  seemed  to  be  a  fatality  about  the  actions 
of  oar  Government  in  not  allowing  a  supply  of  fruit  to  be 
brought  in  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 
Look  at  what  foreign  Powers  had  done  in  a  similar  emergency 
— in  Belgium,  for  example.  Their  ports  have  been  thrown 
open,  and  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  twelve  vessels 
loaded  with  provisions,  had,  within  the  last  six  weeks, 
discharged  cargoes  at  Antwerp  alone, —  a  number  of 
these  carrying  off  food  from  our  own  shores.  Within 
that  time  seven  or  eight  Cabinet  Councils  hud  been 
held  to  consider  whether  the  ports  should  he  opened  or 
not.  [Dr.  Gray — "  They  were  not  all  about  the  Corn  Laws, 
but  something  about  the  far-distant  West."  Great  laughter.] 
Whatever  they  might  have  done  had  not  transpired,  hut,  with 
famine  staring  thc  people  in  thc  face,  they  should  have  done 
something  for  relief.  To  attain  their  object,  the  people 
themselves  must  move  and  do  their  duty,  if  the  Ministers 
refused  to  do  theirs.  (Cheers.)  In  his  opinion,  every  town, 
village,  aud  hamlet,  should  meet  aud  petition;  and,  by  plac- 


ing these  petitons  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  hands,  he  would  be 
made  aware  of  the  opinion  of  the  country  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  Government.  In  the  event  of  u  general  election,  the 
course  the  electors  ought  to  pursue  should  be  to  look  out  for 
men  who  would  vote  right  irrespective  of  making  fine 
speeches  ;  for  he  could  assure  them  that  there  was  at  present 
a  host  behind  the  Treasury  benches  ever  ready  to  vote  that 
black  is  white  when  required  to  do  so  (Laughter.)  They 
were  aware  that  there  was  to  be  a  new  House  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Commons,  but  to  make  all  right  the  people 
would  require  to  return  a  new  set  of  members.  If  God  spared 
him,  he  would  again  vote  on  the  question  us  he  had  hitherto 
done.  Thc  present  Parliament  had  told  them  that  they  could 
not  pass  an  Act  to  regulate  wages ;  at  the  same  time  they 
had  passed  a  law  to  regulate  the  price  offood,  thereby  inflict- 
ing a  great  injustice  on  the  people.  Such  a  state  of  things 
could  not  last  much  longer.  (Cheers.)  Lord  . I  oh  n  Russell 
had  not  gone  out  with  them  previous  to  the  last  division  in 
the  House,  and  he  hud  never  heard  that  Peel  had  given  in  to 
a  fixed  duty.  Lord  John  now  says  that  the  bread  tax  is  un- 
just, and  he  gives  it  up.  Perhaps  Sir  Robert,  who  had  per- 
tinaciously stuck  to  his  sliding  scale,  might  also  be  induced 
to  throw  it  overboard.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Duncan  concluded 
by  reading  the  following  resolution,  and  sat  down  amidst 
cheers. 

"  That  this  meeting,  therefore,  earnestly  impress  upon  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  the  necessity  of  immediately  suspending 
the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  of  culling  Parliament 
together  at  an  early  day.  in  order  to  submit  to  it  a  measure  for 
the  total  repeal  of  thc  duties  restricting  thc  supply  offood." 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Lord  Kinnaird  left  the 
meeting,  amidst  enthusiastic  cheering. 

Mr.  Neish  seconded  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Duncan's  reso- 
lution. He  referred  to  the  potato  disease,  and  expressed  his 
conviction  that  so  far  from  being  exaggerated,  its  full  extent 
was  not  yet  known.  In  illustration  of  this,  he  mentioned  the 
cose  of  a  cargo  of  potatoes  sent  by  himself  to  Rotterdam, 
which,  although  they  appeared  sound  on  landing,  were  found, 
in  a  day  or  two,  to  be  not  worth  the  freight.  He  urged  the 
necessity  of  trusting  no  longer  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  this 
question — they  had  trusted  too  long  to  that  pretended  re- 
former already,  and  had  been  made  fools  of  for  their  pains. 
They  must  now  act  for  themselves,  and  so  determinedly  os 
to  oblige  even  the  Iron  Duke  to  give  way.  He  did  not  trust 
in  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  he  considered  him  a  false  pretender  ;  and, 
when  they  saw  an  honest,  upright  statesman  frankly  acknow- 
ledging his  error,  they  must  look  to  him  nsthe  future  head  and 
leader  of  the  party.  (Cheers.  )  They 'had  a  cunning  fox  to 
deal  with,  but  they  must  hunt  him  out  of  his  hole — they  must 
compel  him  to  do  justice,  or  lay  his  resignation  at  her  Majes- 
ty's feet.  (Great  cheering.)  If  he  still  attempted  to  thwart 
the  just  demands  of  the  people  in  every  way,  they  should  ap- 
peal to  the  country.  They  had  no  faith  in  Peel,  and  it  was 
their  duty  to  tell  him  so.  He  had  much  pleasure  in  second- 
ing Mr.  Duncan's  motion,  and  he  only  wished  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  did  their  duty  as  well  as  he.  (Great 
cheeriug.) 

The  motion  was  then  earned  with  great  applause. 

Mr.  Alexander  Low  proposed  the  fourth  resolution — 

"  That  this  meeting  views  with  pleasure  the  progress  of 
Free  Trade  principles  in  this  country,  and  particularly  re- 
joices in  the  declaration  of  Lord  Johu  Russell,  '  That  ob- 
servation and  experience  have  convinced  him  that  the 
Legislature  ought  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the 
supply  of  food,'  and  likewise  in  the  most  emphatic  an- 
nouncement of  Lord  Morpeth,  '  That  the  time  is  come  for 
a  final  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.'  That  this  meeting,  encou- 
raged by  these  events,  pledge  themselves  to  renewed  efibrts 
in  thc  cnuse  of  Free  Trade,  aud  that  they  will  never  cease  to 
use  every  constitutional  means  in  their  power  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abolishing  those  laws  which  make  food  scarce  and 
dear,  cripple  the  energies  of  the  nation,  and  which  are  in 
their  operation  now  threatening  to  overtake  the  country  with 
a  fearful  calamity."  The  prospects  as  to  the  ultimate  and 
complete  triumph  of  that  great  Free  Trade  movement  which 
was  now  occupying  the  minds  of  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, were  at  present  very  cheering.  The  roll  of  Free  Traders 
in  this  town  was  much  greater  than  at  any  previous  period  ; 
and,  as  an  evidence  of  that,  he  referred  to  the  very  numerous 
and  respectably-signed  requisition  to  Provost  Brown,  to  call 
this  meeting,  for  the  purpose,  not  only  of  memorialising  her 
Majesty's  ministers  to  suspend  the  Corn  Laws,  but  to  take 
measures  for  immediately  and  totally  abolishing  the  Corn 
and  Provision  Laws.  That,  requisition  contained  the  names 
of  benevolent  gentlemen  who  tukp  an  active  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  religious,  mond,  intellectual,  and  physical  im- 
provement of  the  people,  whose  conscientious  convictions 
were  worthy  of  the  greatest  respect,  and  who  have  for  the 
first  time  thus  publicly  declared  that  the  Corn  Laws  ought 
no  longer  to  be  maintained.  A  number  of  the  shipowners 
of  Dundee,  and  others  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  town, 
were  some  time  ago  unfavourable  to  an  unconditional  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws ;  they  urged  the  plea  of  reciprocity  ;  they 
considered  that  we  ought  not  to  admit  the  corn  of  other 
countries  free  of  duty,  unless  they  in  return  opened  their 
ports  to  the  free  admission  of  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try. The  plea  was  now  seen  to  be  a  fallacy.  It  was  just 
saying  that,  unless  we  can  have  two  good  things,  we  will 
refuse  the  one  we  may  have ;  and  now  all  the  merchants  and 
shipowners  of  Dundee  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  the  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.)  What  had  taken  place 
here  had  also  occurred  in  every  town  iu  the  kingdom — one 
after  another  was  subscribing  to  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and 
the  soundness  of  Free  Trade  opinions;  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  was  advancing  every  day, 
and  it  would  continue  to  swell  until  it  swept  away  every  op- 
pressive power.  (Cheers.)  4 

Mr.  John  Peter,  in  seconding  Mr.  Low's  motion,  re- 
marked, that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  was  insane  in 
refusing  to  open  the  ports  at  a  time  of  such  urgent  need. 
They  had  the  example  of  foreign  countries  before  them,  who 
lost  no  time  in  admitting  a  supply  of  food  for  their  people. 
(Cheers.)  They  should  not  however  deceive  themselves — 
all  their  exertions  would  still  be  required  to  crown  their  just 
cause  with  success.  For  himself,  he  could  use  no  language 
sufficiently  strong  iu  condemnation  of  the  infernal  Corn 
Law.    (Great  applause.) 

The  motion  was  curried  amidst  hearty  cheers. 

Mr.  Edward  Baxter  then  read  a  memorial  founded  on 
the  preceding  resolutions,  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  First 
Lord  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury ;  aud  which,  being  moved  by 
him  for  the  adoption  of  the  meeting,  and  seconded  by  Bailie 
Moyes,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  severally  proposed  to  Provost 
Brown,  the  Leaders  of  the  League,  and  (ieorge  Duncan, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  all  of  which  were  carried  with  rounds  of 
cheering, 
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Just  as  the  meeting  was  breaking  up,  Mr.  William 
Christie  presented  himself,  and  begged  to  ask  a  question 
Of  the  worthy  Provost.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  Member 
for  the  Burgh  present :  Had  the  member  for  the  county 
been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting  ? 

The  Provost — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Neish  inquired  who  he  was?  to  which  Mr.  Christie 
replied — Lord  Hallyburton. 

Mr.  Low  explained,  that  he  believed  the  hon.  member 
was  at  present  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Christie  said,  he  put  the  question  ns  he  had  noticed 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  hud  voted  against  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws;  and  he  therefore  declared  publicly,  that, 
as  a  voter  for  the  county- — and  there  were  many  present — he 
would  not  again  support  him.  Under  present  circumstances, 
he  would  recommend  an  organization  of  the  Liberal  electors 
of  the  county,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  registra- 
tions. 

Mr.  T.  Wighton  considered  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Dundee  had  a  great  iuterest  in  the  county.  The  League  had 
done  much  in  England  with  respect  to  the  registrations ; 
and,  were  the  influential  gentlemen  on  the  platform  to  take 
the  matter  up,  much  might  be  done  in  the  county  of  Forfar. 

Mr.  Carnegy  expressed  his  belief  that  the  honourable 
member  was  liberal  in  his  opinions. 

A  Voice — Perhaps  he  had  been  converted. 

Mr.  Wighton — It's  only  then  since  the  last  division  on 
Mr.  Villiers's  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  large  assembly  then  quietly  separated. 

QUEENSFERRY. 
The  Magistrates  and  Council  of  Queensferry  have  peti- 
tioned the  Queen  to  assemble  Parliament,  or  adopt  other 
measures,  with  a  view  to  open  the  ports  for  the  free  admis- 
sion of  food. 


KILKENNY. 

Meeting  or  the  Corporation. — Tuesday,  Oth  Decem- 
ber. The  Mayor  in  the  Chair.  Present — Alderman  Hackett, 
Hart,  Smithwick,  Town  Councillors  Lanigan,  Kelley, 
(Altamout),  Rowan,  Martin,  Kelley  (Irishtown),  Mortan, 
Batemau,  J.  Potter,  Burke,  Cody,  Hayland,  R.  Smithwick, 
O'Callaghan,  Purcell,  Kinchella. 

Town  Councillor  Lanigan's  notice  of  motion  for  a  me- 
morial to  the  Queen  in  favour  of  opening  the  ports  having 
been  read,  he  said  that — Agreeable  to  that  notice  he  held  a 
-  memorial  in  his  hand  which  he  would  submit  to  them,  and 
it  would  be  for  them  to  say  if  it  corresponded  with  their 
sentiments  ;  or  whether  it  went  far  enough  in  the  right 
direction —  to  release  the  foreign  corn  now  in  bond,  and  to 
allow  a  supply  to  come  in  from  the  countries  which  were 
blessed  with  a  superabundant  harvest  to  the  relief  of  this 
kingdom  where  want  was  so  imminent.  It  was  but  too  true 
that,  in  this  country,  from  the  testimony  of  those  most  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  one  half  of  the  crop  upon  which 
the  people  depended  may  he  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  rest;  many  persous,  who  from  their  position,  were 
more  experienced  than  he  was,  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  doubtful  if  any  part  would  remain  safe.  This 
being  considered,  seeing  the  danger  of  a  want  of  food  for  the 
people,  and  how  that  dauger  was  likely  to  increase,  when  the 
law  says  that  no  foreign  supplies  shall  come  in  to  their  re- 
lief under  a  duty  of  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  a  quarter — a 
law  which  goes  to  frustrate  the  law  of  God  that  provision 
should  not  be  withheld  from  the  poor,  he  was  sure  that  they 
would  agree  with  him  iu  a  prayer  for  the  release  of  foreign 
corn  from  those  restrictions,  and  that  he  would  receive  the 
aid  of  many  more  competent  than  he  was  in  his  efforts.  He 
believed  that  it  was  known  to  them  all  that  a  couuty  meeting 
had  been  held  with  regard  to  the  potato  crop ;  and  a  com- 
mittee formed  iu  which  many  of  the  landed  interest  had 
enrolled  themselves.  After  three  weeks  or  a  month  a  report 
was  brought  up  by  this  committee,  which  certainly  did  not 
suppress  the  truth  but  told  it  plainly.  It  was  reported  that 
the  question  had  been  mooted  in  that  committee  to  request 
of  her  Majesty  to  cause  measures  to  be  taken  to  opeu  the 
ports.  A  resolution  to  that  effect  had  been  proposed  by  one 
gentleman ;  he  did  not  know  if  it  obtained  a  seconder,  but, 
at  all  events,  it  was  crashed.  It  was,  therefore,  their  bounden 
duty,  as  the  municipal  representatives  of  the  people  of  tins 
city,  to  come  forward  and  memorialise  on  the  subject.  One 
thing  more,  and  he  had  done.  The  Cabinet  had  met  more 
than  once,  but  had  done  nothing  :  in  that  cabinet  there 
were  men  who  supported  monopoly,  and  would,  while  they 
had  the  power,  oppose  every  amelioration  of  the  present 
system.  Was  lie  to  be  told  that  this  was  to  continue,  and 
that  this  law  was  to  remain  in  existence 

"  Until  ruin  and  riot  sweep  the  land, 
And  powerless  Statesmen  trembling  stand. 
'Mid  pillaged  stores,  'mid  trampled  laws, 
'Mid  wretches  shot  iu  monopoly's  cause, 
'Mid  the  curse  and  groan  of  famished  men, 
Shall  the  bread-tax  fall,  and  not  till  then  ?  " 
(The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lanigan's  address  was  followed 
by  a  unanimous  burst  of  applause,  and  he  then  read,  and 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  memorial.) 

Aldarman  Smithwick  rose  to  second  its  adoption:  he 
regretted  that  he  had  not  been  in  time  to  hear  the  entire  of 
Mr.  Lanigan's  able  address.  It  was  unnecessary,  for  liim  to 
occupy  much  time.  He  thought  it  their  duty  to  support  the 
measures  which  were  approved  of  by  their  constituents,  and 
this  was  a  question  in  which  the  people  of  Kilkenny  were 
deeply  interested,  and  in  whose  favour  they  were  decided. 
As  a  farmer,  he  had  himself  no  apprehension  of  any  danger 
from  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  (Hear,  hear.)  Modern 
improvements  in  agriculture  would  enable  them  to  meet 
♦  any  increased  competition:  long  before  the  Corn  Laws  had 
existence,  land  in  this  neighbourhood  bore  as  high  a  rent  as 
it  does  now.  But  such  considerations  were  trivial  compared 
to  that  of  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  people.  He 
had,  therefore,  great  pleasure  in  seconding  Mr.  Lanigan's 
motion.    (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 

The  Mayor  said  that  the  Board  had  heard  the  memorial 
read ;  and  also  the  able  and  argumentivo  speeches  of  the 
mover  and  seconder.  There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  subject:  such  was  the  rapid  spread  of  intelligence  and 
public  influence,  that  no  minister  could  be  found  hencefor- 
ward, who  would  be  hardy  enough  to  dare  to  class-legislate. 
As  to  the  present  question,  he  win  happy  to  tell  them  that  a 
large  number  of  the  landed  gentry  of  this  country  were  in 
favour  of  it.  He  alluded  more  particularly  to  this  from  a 
remark  made  by  Mr.  Lanigan.  Having  hud  the  honour  of 
being  a  member  of  the  committee  upon  the  potato  crop,  he 
had,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Smithwick, 
drawn  up  a  resolution  in  favour  of  opening  the  ports.  If 
that  resolution  bad  been  submitted  to  the  committee,  so  far 
from  not  obtaining  a  seconder,  it  would  have  been  largely 


supported ;  but  a  conversation  having  ensued  as  to  whether 
this  was  the  proper  time  to  bring  it  forward,  it  was  agreed 
that,  as  they  were  then  only  met.  to  report  progress,  it  would 
be  better  to  postpone  its  adoption  until  a  future  day,  when, 
he  could  assure  the  Board,  it  would  be  triumphantly  carried. 
He  trusted  that  the  citizens  at  large  would  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Corporation,  and  memorialise  ;  that  they  would 
be  followed  by  the  county,  and  that  the  spirit  would  be 
caught  up  by  the  laud.  The  Mayor  then  put  the  question, 
and  declared  it  to  be  carried  unanimously.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) 

On  the  motion  of  Alderman  Hackett,  seconded  by  Town- 
Councillor  Martin,  it  was  ordered  that  this  memorial  should 
bo  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  as  well  as 
the  Mayor. 

The  Mayor  was  glad  to  hear  them  adopt  Alderman 
Hackett's  proposition,  as  it  would  be  a  test  whether  this 
memorial  embodied  the  sentiments  merely  of  a  majority  of 
the  Corporation,  or  those  of  the  entire  board. 


OPERATIVES'  MEETINGS. 
BLACKBURN. 

Meeting  of  Cotton-spinners,  Self-acting  Minders, 
Rovers,  &c. — On  Thursday  evening  the  4th  inst.,  a  meeting 
of  cotton- spinners  and  others  was  held  in  the  large  room 
of  the  Britannia  Inn,  Penny-street,  in  this  town,  forthe  pur- 
pose of  considering  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  prospects 
of  their  trade;  and,  if  deemed  advisable,  to  adopt  a  memorial 
to  her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  opening  of  the  ports 
for  the  free  admission  of  all  kinds  of  foreign  corn  and  pro- 
visions. The  meeting  was  summoned  by  a  deputation 
from  the  Cotton  Spinners'  Central  Committee,  consisting  of 
Mr.  H.  Turner.  The  summons  was  only  issued  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  but  notwithstanding  the  insufficiency 
of  the  notice,  a  numerous  attendance  waited  the  opening  of 
the  proceedings. 

Thomas  Bispin  having  been  appointed  to  the  chair, 

It  was  resolved,  1st,  on  the  motion  of  Thomas  Sheriff, 
seconded  by  Richard  Meadows — That  this  meeting  views 
with  feelings  of  pain  and  deep  regret  the  consequences 
which  threaten  to  ensue  from  the  general  and  almost  un- 
precedented failure  in  the  potato  crops,  and  the  deficiency  in 
the  late  harvest  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  proposing  this  resolution,  Thomas  Sheriff  said,  it  was 
very  clear  they  had  "  bad  times"  coming  back  again,  and 
they  all  knew  very  well  that  dear  food  and  bad  trade  come 
together  They  were  hindering  their  own  interests  if  they 
did  not  do  everything  they  could  to  bring  more  corn  into  the 
country.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Resolved,  2dly,  ou  the  motion  of  Thomas  Kay,  seconded 
by  Thos.  Hoole — That  having  but  recently  been  relieved 
from  a  period  of  'great  suffering  and  privation,  a  period 
when  the  price  of  food  was  high,  wages  extremely  low,  and 
employment  most  difficult  to  be  met  with  ;  that  at  that  period 
we  suffered  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  other  class  of 
operatives ;  we  cannot  contemplate  the  recurrence  of 
similar  evils  without  feelings  of  extreme  fear  and  alarm. — 
Thomas  Kay,  in  proposing  the  resolution,  said  it  was  time 
for  them  to  be  up  and  doing,  when  everybody  else  was,  and 
there  was  so  much  need  for  action.  He  believed  they  would 
all  agree  with  this  resolution.  (Hear.) 

Resolved  .Idly,  on  the  motion  of  Joseph  Macneys,  se- 
conded by  Thomas  Holden, — That  this  meeting  is  of 
opinion  that  the  present  scarcity  of  food,  leading  as  it  must 
to  a  continued  rise  in  prices,  will,  if  not  prevented,  inevi- 
tably bring  about  calamitities  as  great  as  those  to  which  we 
have  adverted  ;  and  we  do  therefore  resolve  to  solicit  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  open  the  ports  of  this  country,  and  let 
us  have  the  surplus  grain  of  other  countries  free  of  duty. — 
Iu  proposing  the  above  resolution,  Joseph  Macneys  felt  fully 
convinced  that  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  be  moving. 
They  were  called  on,  as  they  regarded  their  own  welfare  and 
the  happiness  of  their  families,  to  do  what  they  could  to  keep 
off  the  suffering  that  was  coming  upon  them.  He  thought 
they  would  all  be  agreed  about  this  point,  that  wages  were 
always  lowest  when  food  was  dearest,  and  that  at  such  a  time 
work  was  always  most  difficult  to  be  had.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Robert  West  said  they  had  met  to  consider  if  anything 
could  be  done  to  remove  the  calamities  they  were  sure  of 
suffering  if  corn  continued  to  rise,  or  even  maintain  its  price. 
They  had  hardly  got  out  of  their  last  sufferings  from  bad 
trade  when  they  were  again  into  it.  And  he  had  observed 
when  these  bud  times  came  the  cotton  trade  always  suffered 
most.  They  all  knew  very  well  that  they  had  the  best  wages 
when  bread  was  cheapest.  They  remembered  the  years  1834, 
35j  and  3(1,  when  grain  was  cheap  their  wages  were  good. 
He  considered  corn  should  come  in  duty  free,  as  well  as 
machinery  should  go  out  duty  free.  Countries  sent  to  us 
for  machinery  that  they  may  make  goods  for  themselves,  be- 
cause we  would  not  take  their  corn  for  our  manufactured 
goods.  (Hear.)  He  thought  the  machinery  and  the  corn 
should  he  both  ou  the  same  footing  in  the  way  of  duty,  and 
if  they  were  he  thought  more  goods  would  go  out  than  ma- 
chinery, and  more  corn  would  come  in.  ( Cheers.)  If  they 
had  Free  Trade  he  was  sure  they  would  never  hear  tell  of 
short  time.  The  Corn  Laws  were  destroying  their  markets. 
Look  to  America,  for  instance  in  1807,  with  its  then  popula- 
tion, we  exported  six  millions  worth  of  goods  to  America,  while 
in  1 842,  we  only  exported  three  and  a  half  millions  worth. 
This  was  because  we  would  not  take  the  American  corn  for 
our  goods,  and  they  begun  to  make  for  themselves, — Free 
Trade  was  what  they  all  wanted.  (Cheers.)  A  memorial, 
founded  on  the  resolutions,  was  then  read  ;  and  being  duly 
seconded  and  put  by  the  chairman,  was  adopted  with  great 
unanimity. — The  4th  resolution  was  then  proposed  on  the 
motion  of  Robert  West,  seconded  by  Richard  Reid.  That 
a  memorial,  founded  on  the  foregoing  resolutions,  be  for- 
warded forthwith  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  H.  Turner,  the  deputation  from  the  central 
committee,  was  theu  introduced,  and  was  received  with 
great  applause.  He  said  he  met  them  ou  this  occasion 
under  much  less  agreeable  circumstances  than  when  be  last 
hud  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them.  They  were  then 
properous,  now  they  were  menaced  with  adversity.  They 
might  ask  if  the  central  committee  were  doing  what  they 
could  to  avert  the  calamity  which  threatened  them.  He 
thought  they  were.  The  central  committee  were  now  con- 
sidering in  a  more  comprehensive  spirit  the  causes  that 
affected  their  wnges ;  and  they  had  unanimously  ascribed 
an  artificial  scarcity  of  food  us  the  chief  cause  of  bad  trade 
and  low  wages.  He  was  sure  there  was  no  man  here  bold 
enough  to  assert  that  they  were  ever  in  danger  of  a  reduction 
of  wages  when  there  was  prosperous  trade  ;  nor  would  any 
man  dare  state  that  they  had  any  chance  of  an  advance  of 
wages  when  employers  were  suffering  from  depressed  trade. 
This  then  was  the  wage  secret — scarcity  of  food  brought 
bad  trade  and  low  wages,  while  abundant  and  cheap  food 


brought  prosperous  trade  and  good  wages.  This  cause  then 
must  be  the  object  of  of  their  consideration.  All  the  unions  in 
the  world  would  not  secure  them  good  wages,  unless  these 
unions  were  employed  to  procure  abundance  of  food.  He 
shuddered  to  think  of  the  periods  of  suffering  they  had  lately 
gone  through,  in  consequence  of  mined  trade  by  dear  and 
scarce  food, — those  were  times  indeed  to  try  men's  souls. 
And  were  they  again  to  pass  through  this  bitterordeal?  They 
thought  of  42  and  43  with  honor.  Those  days  of  darkness 
passed  away — It  and  V>  came,  and  they  had  labour  and 
bread,  they  had  garnered  hopes  in  their  hearts  that  the  evil 
day  was  gone  for  a  long  period  ;  but  now  at  the  end  of  45 
they  were  again  on  the  point  of  famine.  They  are  again 
saddened  and  shocked  with  the  vision  of  hungry  wives  and 
famishing  children; — "coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before," — and  the  indications  were,  to  his  mind,  clear  that 
they  had  again  entered  on  one  of  those  periods  of  sorrow  and 
suffering  which  they  had  experienced  so  frequently  during 
the  last  12  years.  The  speaker  then  glanced  at  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop,  &c,  and  quoted  some  interesting  calcula- 
tions, shewing  the  effect  which  the  enhanced  price  of  food 
would  have  ou  the  shopkeeper — the  merchant — the  manu- 
facturer— and  the  operative.  The  inhabitants  of  Blackburn 
were  now  paying  1200J.  a  day,  or  84()0i.  a  week  more  for 
their  food  than  they  were  doing  six  months  since.  The 
country  was  paying  41  millions  more  for  their  food  than  in 
May  last.  They  might  easily  imagine  the  effect  this  would 
have  upon  trade,  when  they  considered  that  all  this  sum 
was  taken  out  of  the  consumption  of  manufactured  commo- 
dities, and  who  is  the  richer  for  it  ?  Your  masters  are  not, 
but  poorer ;  so  are  the  Manchester  merchants,  so  are  most 
of  your  townsmen,  it  goes  from  you.  There  is  so  much  less 
money  in  circulation.  You  pay  so  much  more  for  your  food 
that  you  have  just  so  much  less  to  spend  for  your  clothes; 
yon  will  do  without  new  clothes  for  six  or  twelve  months;  if 
so,  your  shopkeeper  will  uot  need  to  buy  them  of  the  Man- 
chester merchant.  He  won't  require  goods  from  the  manu- 
facturer ;  your  labour  will  not  be  required  to  make  them. 
All  this  is  produced  by  the  Com  Laws,  which  inflict  a  two- 
fold injury  on  you  in  raising  the  price  of  your  food  and 
destroying  your  means  to  purchase  it.  We  may  expect  this 
season  of  adversity  to  be  even  more  severe  than  others. 
Short  time  will  assuredly  come  sooner,  and  be  more  general. 
The  masters  have  suffered  too  severely  already  to  repeat  the 
expedient  of  accumulating  a  large  stock.  They  are  de- 
termined not  In  do  it,  and  I  cannot  blame  them.  They  will 
commence  running  short  time,  and  continue  running  it 
with  a  low  stock.  You  make  up  your  minds  for  this,  if  ihn 
Corn  Law  is  not  repealed.  They  will  not  again  keep  you 
working  full  time,  filling  foreign  warehouses  with  goods 
that  they  will  be  compelled  to  sell  as  they  did  before,  for 
less  money  than  they  sell  for  at  home.  What  are  we  to 
do  then ;  are  we  to  look  with  indifference  on  the  thickly 
gathering  dark  cloud,  and  wait  for  its  bursting  on  our  de- 
fenceless heads  without  an  effort  to  dissipate  it  ?  Some 
say  it  is  the  will  of  Providence.  I  profess  profound  sub- 
mission to  Him, 

"  Who  marks  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all; 

A  hero  perish,  and  a  sparrow  fall." 
But  this  distress  is  of  man's  making.  He  has  sent  no  more 
mouths  than  he  has  sent  food  to  fill.  There  is  corn  in 
Egypt,  and  we  must  and  will  have  it.  (Great  cheering.)  If 
there  is  not  corn  in  England,  there  is  a  superfluity  in  other 
lauds.  The  law  to  feed  the  people  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  food  grown  iu  this  country  is  as  absurd  as  iniqui- 
tous, 'in  my  time  I  said  the  Corn  Law  repealers  meant  no 
good,  but  I  have  seen  my  error.  Is  this  law  right  or  wrong? 
let  us  approve  or  condemn  it  on  its  merits.  Suppose  a 
family  of  four  brothers,  one  is  a  pauper  and  another  rich. 
The  rich  offers  to  assist  the  poor  brother,  and  the  other  two 
step  forward  and  say,  No !  we  will  not  allow  you ;  he  may 
starve,  but  you  shall  not  feed  him.  What  would  you  think  of 
the  two  brothers  who  acted  in  this  way ;  would  you  not  be 
indignant  at  such  conduct  ?  Yet  such  is  exactly  the  conduct 
of  our  Corn  Law  towards  us.  We  are  poor  and  hungry. 
Another  nation  offers  to  help  ns,  but  the  Corn  Law  will  not 
allow  it,  though  we  starve.  We  would  have  had  abundance 
of  food  in  this  countrv,  but  for  the  Corn  Law.  Where  is  the 
food  going  that  we  have?  To  Belgium,  Holland,  Russia, 
and  Turkey.  And  is  this  to  continue  ?  If  every  man  was 
of  my  mind,  it  would  not.  It  is  the  working  classes  who 
permit  the  Corn  Law  to  exist.  You  must  arise  from  your 
apathy.  Ruin  is  staring  us  in  the  face— the  repeal  of  these 
laws  "will  avert  it — up  then  to  the  rescue,  and  God  will  speed 
the  right.  Mr.  T.  concluded  his  long  and  eloquent  addres- 
amid  loud  and  continued  cheering. 

An  individual  in  the  audience  proposed  that  a  general 
public  meeting  should  be  held  in  the  town  on  an  earlj 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  a  demonstration  on  th< 
subject. — The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  with  greu 
cheering. 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  carried  to  the  chairman  an 
the  deputation,  and  responded  to,  the  meeting  adjourn* 

about  ten  o'clock. 


PRESTON. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  Sth  inst.,  a  meeting  of  the  ope 
tive  spinners  of  this  town  was  held  at  the  Craven  Hei 
Inn,  North   Road,  for  he  purpose  of  memorialising 
Robert  Peel  to  open  the  ports  of  this  country  for  the  f 
admission  of  grain.  / 

Mr.  B.  Greenough  took  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  having  read  the  circular  convening* 
meeting,  said — In  the  present  alarming  crisis  they  fe 
obliged  to  do  something  to  better  the  condition  of  the  p^r 
classes  aud  the  operatives,  and  they  were  fully  justifWn 
doing  so.  (Cheers.)  The  panic  did  not  so  much  affeJie 
rich,  for  they  had  something  to  fall  back  upon  ;  but  Jid 
press  grievously  on  the  operatives,  who  had  no  resour>to 
depend  upon  but  their  hard-earned  wages.  (Hear.jHe 
was  never  a  professed  Com  Law  repealer  before  the  pent 
panic  arrived,  but  now  the  alarming  consequences  liff  to 
result  from  it  told  him  something  must  be  done,  (ear, 
hear.)  Trade  some  time  since  flourished,  and  tbejera- 
tives  had  full  work  and  good  wages  ;  now  it  had  goyrse, 
and  there  was  no  chance  for  them  of  asking  for  or  obmng 
an  advance  of  wages.  If,  however,  the  ports  werejeuert 
for  the  admission  of  all  foreign  grain,  a  period  woul£  P"1 
to  their  distress,  and  relief  obtained.  (HearJear.) 
As  they  were  put  on  short  time,  they  couldft  .do 
better  to  relieve  their  condition  than  by  memd|lsID8 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  open  the  ports  for  the  free  adiij'on  of 
grain  into  the  country.  (Cheers.)  He  woidd  no*-"  on 
Mr.  Amos  Wilson  to  move  the  first  resolution.       /  . 

Mr.  Amos  Wilson  said  they  had  not  many  rf 'J1'0"" 
to  pass — working-men  indeed  seldom  had.  Theifny  ob- 
ject in  meeting  was  to  endeavour,  as  factory  opepves, "j 
better  their  condition.    He  was  no  Com  Law  agfor,  anil 
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had  seldom  taken  part  in  political  discussions.  The  ques- 
tion to  which  he  was  wedded  was  that  of  short  time ;  and 
though  he  had  been  at  meetings  where  the  Corn  Law  was 
sought  to  be  introduced,  he  had  always  opposed  its  being 
discussed  as  forming  no  part  of  their  object ;  but  now  he  saw 
it  was  necessary  for  the  working  classes,  as  well  as  others,  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  question,  and  to  do  their  best  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Corn  Law,  Thev  had  found  that  while  food 
was  cheap,  trade  had  been  good  and  wages  good.  They  had 
obtained  two  advances,  and  the  men  and  masters  were  all 
prosperous  together ;  but  now  things  were  looking  gloomy, 
ahd  the  first  thing  talked  of  was  short  time.  The  question, 
they  were  now  convinced,  was  a  bread  and  cheese  question; 
anil  what  the  working  class  had  to  consider  was,  whether 
they  would  be  content  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  had  seen  in  one  of  the  newspapers  a  re- 
commendation to  peel  their  potatoes  thinner,  in  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  ;  and,  if  that  should  not  be  found  to  answer, 
they  would  next  be  told  to  eat  the  potatoes,  peel  and  all. 
(Laughter  and  hear.)  He  concluded  by  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolution  and  memorial :  "  That  this 
meeting,  knowing  the  great  deficiency  of  the  late  harvest — 
seeing  the  present  state  of  the  potato  crop,  which  they  fear 
will  be  still  further  depreciated  as  the  season  advances — and 
having  had  previous  experience  of  the  dearness  and  scarcity 
ofprovisions,  and  the  lamentable  consequences  that  ensued 
therefrom,  viz.  intense  suffering  from  want  of  employment, 
and  low  wages — and  knowing  that '  like  causes  produce  like 
effects,'  cannot  but  view  with  great  alarm  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs,  and  therefore  resolve  that  a  memorial  be  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Sir  Robert  Peel." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Thos.  Coupe. 

Mr.  H.  Turner  (of  Bolton)  supported  the  resolution  in  a 
long  and  very  able  6peeeh,  of  which  we  regret  our  inability 
to  give  more  than  the  bare  outline,  on  account  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  hour  at  which  it  was  delivered  to  that  of  our 
going  to  press.  He  stated  that  he  was  an  operative  cotton 
spinner  and  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  that 
body,  from  whom  the  memorial  just  read  had  emanated. 
His  interest,  however,  was  identical  with  the  interests  of  all 
other  working  men.  The  object  of  all  classes  ought  at  pre- 
sent to  be,  to  avert  the  calamity  with  which  they  were  new 
threatened  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  and  consequent 
dearness  of  food,  which  was  already  occasioning  a  depres- 
sion of  trade.  The  memorial  which  had  been  submitted  to 
them  had  only  been  thought  of  last  Sunday,  and  since  then 
copies  had  been  forwarded  to  a  number  of  towns,  where 
meetings  had  been  held  to  adopt  and  sign  them.  He  had 
already  attended  meetings  at  Bolton  and  Blackburn,  where 
the  operatives  were  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
Corn  Law.  He  (the  speaker)  like  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  was  a  Chartist,  a  backbone  stickler  for  the  six 
points  ;  but  he  knew  that  wliile  the  grass  grew  the  steed 
might  starve,  and  he  was  not  so  short-sighted  as  to  reject  all 
other  questions  because  he  could  not  carry  that  which  he 
desired.  (Hear  and  cheers.)  The  years  1835,  '36,  and '37 
were  eminently  prosperous,  but  they  were  followed  by  the 
bad  years  of '30,  '40,  and  41 ;  and  then,  in  consequence  of 
the  dearness  of  food,  and  the  bad  trade,  their  children  were 
crying  for  bread,  and  they  had  none  to  give  them.  Many  of 
their  brethren  had  gone  toother  towns  in  search  of  work, 
but  they  might  as  well  have  gone  in  search  of  a  gold  mine. 
Then  came  the  prosperous  years  of  1843,  '44,  and  45  when 
food  was  cheap,  and  trade  being  good,  there  was  abundance 
of  employment,  and  wages  were  raised.  A  cloud  had  now 
again  appeared,  to  blight  their  prospects,  and  a  storm  seemed 
ready  to  bnret  over  them — (hear,  hear) — and  they  would 
again  have  to  endure  all  the  poverty  and  misery  of  1842, 
unless  the  calamity  should  be  averted  by  the  removal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  the  free  importation  of  food  from  ahroad. 
(Hear.)  Four  months  ago  bread  was  selling  in  Bolton  at 
5d.  for  the  4  lb.  loaf ;  but  now  already  it  had  advanced  to 
7d.  and  74^. ;  and  potatoes,  which  were  then  selling  at  7d. 
per  score,  were  now  selling  at  Is.  (Hear.)  The  difference 
in  the  cost  of  provisions  witliin  that  brief  space  might  be 
fairly  estimated  at  one  penny  per  head  per  day,  or  sevenpence 
for  each  per  week ;  which,  taking  the  population  at  twenty- 
seven  millions,  would  amount  to  787,500/.  per  week,  or  to  the 
very  large  snm  of  40,950,000/.  per  annum.  This  sum  could 
not  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  food,  but  must  be  taken 
from  the  amount  paid  to  the  shopkeepers  for  clothing  and 
other  goods,  which,  in  times  of  scarcity,  must  be  dispensed 
with.  The  withdrawal  of  such  an  enormous  amount  from 
trade  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  account  for  the  depression 
which  had  already  taken  place,  and  which  must  still  extend 
further,  unless  means  were  taken  to  prevent  it.  (Hear.) 
He  then  entered  into  a  number  of  statements  and  calcula- 
tions, which  showed  the  operation  of  dear  food  upon  the 
wages  and  condition  of  families  of  the  working-classes  ;  ab- 
solving the  manufacturers  and  roasters  from  all  blame,  with 
respect  to  the  reduction  of  wages  and  hours  of  work — tbey 
being  losers  to  as  great  an  extent,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  demand  when  provisions  were  high,  as  the  men 
themselves.  He  claimed  for  the  working  population  the 
power  to  buy  food  wherever  they  could  get  it,  not  as  a  fa- 
vour but  as  a  right — a  right  which  was  contested  by  none 
but  the  owners  of  the  soil,  who  acted  in  the  same  way  as  if 
they  were  to  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Preston  market, 
and  request  a  per  centage  upon  everything  bought  there,  for 
permission  to  the  buyers  to  select  for  themselves  what  they 
wanted ;  or,  as  if  they  were  to  insist  upon  a  right  to  eat  with 
the  working  mans  family  at  his  expense.  (Hear  and 
cheers.)  After  again  forcibly  urging  the  iniquitous  opera- 
tion of  the  Corn  Law,  and  its  result  as  exhibited  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  diminishing  employment  and  enhancing  the 
price  of  provisions,  by  absolutely  driving  away  the  grain 
warehoused  at  Liverpool  and  other  ports,  to  be  sold  in 
foreign  countries,  because  the  duty  here  was  too  exorbitant 
to  permit  it  to  be  sold  profitably  at  home,  he  earnestly  ex- 
horted the  working  men  to  combine  on  this  home  question 
and  by  their  union  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights,  convince 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  landlords  that  they  would  no  longer 
endure  the  tampering  of  the  legislalure  witli  the  means  of 
their  existence.  (Cheers.)  He  concluded  by  recommend- 
ing that  if  the  working  men  should  call  another  public 
meeting,  not  to  hold  it  at  dinner-time,  when  those  employed 
in  the  mills  were  unable  to  attend,  but  at  night,  when  they 
would  be  able  to  muster  in  numbers,  and  prove  that  they 
were  ready  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  by 
taking  their  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  and  sat  down  amid 
loud  cheering. 

The  Chairmaw  put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  A.  Wilsoh  stated  that  this  meeting  had  originated  en- 
tirely with  the  cotton-spinners,  and  was  solely  confined  to 
them  at  present;  but  he  hoped  the  matter  would  be  taken 
up  by  others. 

Mr.  W.  Livbsey  suggested  that  a  public  meeting  of 
workmen  might  be  held  iathe  Cock  Pit. 


Some  discussion  took  place  upon  this  suggestion,  and  a 
committee  was  ultimately  appointed  for  carrying  it  into 
effect. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hi  bbebt  moved  that  the  chairman  be  requested 
to  sign  the  memorial  which  had  been  adopted,  and  to  for- 
ward the  same  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  T.  Banks  having  seconded  the  resolution,  it  was  put 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Turner,  for 
his  attendance,  and  the  eloquent  speech  he  had  addressed  to 
them. 

This  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Livesey,  was  car- 
ried by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Turner  briefly  returned  thanks,  again  urging  the 
working-men  to  do  their  duty  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade. 

Mr.  Wilson  moved,  and  Mr.  .T.  Sherliker  seconded  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which  was  carried  with  loud 
applause,  and  briefly  responded  to. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  subsequently  passed  to  the  reporters 
of  the  Preston  Chronicle  and  Guardian,  for  their  attend- 
ance; and  the  meeting  broke  up  about  ten  o'clock. 

LANCASTER. 

A  meeting  of  the  operative  cotton  spinners  and  others  was 
held  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  for 
the  purpose  of  memorialising  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  open  the 
ports  of  this  kingdom  for  the  admission  of  foreign  grain  and 
provisions  duty  free.  Though  the  placards  convening  the 
meeting  had  not  been  issued  more  than  three  hours  pre- 
viously, the  spacious  hall  was  well  filled  in  every  part. 

Mark  Parkinson  having  been  called  to  the  chair  by  ac- 
clamation, commenced  by  observing  that  the  effect  of  dear 
food  on  the  working-classes  was  to  abstract  the  money  which 
would  otherwise  be  expended  in  trade ;  for  their  wives,  in- 
stead of  having  money  to  spend  in  clothes  and  other 
articles,  had  to  spend  it  in  housekeeping.  Again,  if  the 
shopkeepers  had  not  money,  they  could  not  buy  of  the 
manufacturers  ;  and  if  the  manufacturers  could  not  sell  their 
goods,  there  would  be  less  demand  for  labour.  Many  of  the 
large  capitalists,  it  was  true,  could  afford  to  lay  their  stocks 
by  for  a  time,  in  hopes  of  a  change  for  the  better,  and  that 
was  a  benefit  to  the  working-men.  But  the  small  manufac- 
turers were  obliged  to  come  into  the  market,  and  sell  at  low 
prices  ;  and  consequently  those  manufacturers  who  had  large 
stocks  on  hand  were  obliged  to  come  down  too,  and  bring 
their  goods  into  the  market.  Then  there  was  a  reduction 
of  wages,  or  short  time,  so  that  in  either  cose,  the  poor  man's 
loaf  was  diminished,  and  he  was  therefore  out  of  pocket. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Labour,  like  everything  else,  must  be  governed 
by  the  supply  and  demand.  When  a  master  was  looking  out 
for  two  men,  and  could  only  get  one,  that  man  expected  a 
good  price  for  his  labour,  and  got  it.  But  if  there  were  two 
or  three  men,  and  the  master  wanted  only  one,  it  was  his 
interest  to  get  him  at  as  low  a  price  as  he  could.  (Hear.) 
In  common  with  many  other  countries  of  Europe,  we  had 
been  visited  by  a  serious  dispensation  of  Providence,  in  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop.  But  there  was  abundance  of  food 
in  America ;  and  if  our  rulers  would  only  suffer  it  to  be 
brought  here  without  taxing  it,  thousands  of  lives  might  yet 
be  preserved.  (Cheers.)  They  had  been  often  told  that  if 
the  Corn  Laws  were  abolished,  foreigners  would  stop  their 
supplies,  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  going  to  war  with  us. 
But  did  the  Americans  stop  their  supplies  of  cotton?  No ;  it 
was  to  their  interest  to  sell  us  then'  produce  ;  and  that  con- 
sideration was  the  best  means  of  preventing  war,  for  no  man 
wouldshoot  hisbest  customer?  Calamities  like  that  which  had 
now  befallen  us,  had  been  permitted  from  all  time,  to  teach  the 
mutual  dependence  of  nations,  and  he  hoped  that  the  present 
lesson  would  not  be  lost  upon  Ministers;  it  was  not  the 
working-classes  alone  who  would  suffer  if  something  was 
not  speedily  done  to  relieve  their  wants,  but  bakers,  grocers, 
butchers,  and  even  the  landlords  of  the  soil.  (Cheers.) 

Joseph  Wildman  was  then  called  upon  by  the  chairman 
to  move  the  first  resolution,  "  That  this  meeting,  knowing 
the  great  deficiency  of  the  late  wheat  harvest ;  seeing  the 
present  state  of  the  potato  crops,  which  they  fear  will  be  still 
further  deteriorated  as  the  season  advances;  and  having  had 
previous  experience  of  the  lamentable  consequences  which 
ensue  from  scarcity  of  provisions — namely,  intense  suffering 
from  low  wages  and  want  of  employment  ;  and  knowing,  also, 
that  like  causes  produce  like  effects,  caunot  but  view  with 
alarm  the  present  aspect  of  affairs.  Resolved,  therefore,  that 
a  memorial  be  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister,  urging  the 
immediate  opening  of  the  ports."  He  thought  this  resolu- 
tion was  one  which  could  not  but  meet  with  their  acceptance; 
for  a  very  great  majority  of  them  had  been  intense  sufferers 
on  former  occasions,  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  food; 
and  although  the  temporary  opening  of  the  ports  would  only 
be  a  temporary  relief,  yet  it  might  be  the  means  of  saving  the 
lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings  who  were  perish- 
ing of  want.  (Applause.)  Look  at  the  influence  of  mono- 
poly in  India.  He  had  read  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Leaoue  newspaper  that  in  the  year  1760,  when  a  famine 
broke  out  there  in  consequence  of  the  rice  crop  failing,  the 
East  India  Company  bought  up  the  whole  of  the  rice  that 
was  grown  in  British  India,  and  when  they  had  done  this, 
and  forbidden  other  people  to  trade  in  it,  they  put  their  own 
price  upon  it,  and  the  poor  natives  were  forced  to  give  it,  or 
die  of  hunger.  And  when  they  had  no  more  money  to  give 
in  exchange,  three  millions  of  them  died  of  famine  in  one 
year,  and  the  numbers  that  threw  themselves  into  the  Ganges 
were  so  great  that  the  river  became  pestiferous,  so  that  the 
fish  in  it  could  not  be  eaten.  (Great,  sensation.)  These 
were  the  awful  effects  of  monopoly;  and  just  the  same  effects 
had  been  produced  in  this  country,  and  would  be  again,  if 
the  ports  were  not  opened  before  this  time  next  year.  (Hear, 
hear.)  How  many  had  suffered  already,  and  how  many 
would  suffer  before  another  spring,  no  one  could  tell,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  that  suffering  would  be  very  great. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Poverty  was  one  of  the  most  demoralising 
things  in  the  world.  It  kept  a  man  in  ignorance,  hy  pre- 
venting him  from  having  access  to  those  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  would  enlighten  his  mind.  It  injured  his  moral 
feelings.  His  sensibilities  were  blunted,  and  he  felt  that  it 
was  better  to  be  fed  by  any  means,  than  to  die  of  starvation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Many  had  beeu  led  away,  by  this  cause,  from 
a  life  of  usefulness,  morality,  and  respectability,  to  a 
life  of  crime  and  degradation,  closed  by  early  deuth. 
Let  them  express  in  a  becoming  way  their  sentiments  to  the 
British  Government.  Let  them  demand  what  justice  and 
humanity  required — that  those  nations  which  were  willing 
to  bring  their  superabundant  food  for  us,  should  have  the 
ports  thrown  open  to  them.  (Cheers.)  If  they  had  not 
money,  they  had  the  produce  of  labour  to  give  in  exchange 
for  it,  and  labour  was  only  another  name  for  money.  It  was 
labour  that  gave  it  its  bright  and  beautiful  appearance,  and 
it  was  labour  that  shaped  the  sovereign  before  it  received  the 


impress  of  our  gracious  Queen.  (Hear.)  But  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  they  were  forbidden  to  exchange  the  produce  of 
their  labour  for  foreign  corn.  They  were  obliged  to  have  it 
from  the  home-growers,  who  would  only  let  them  have  what 
they  liked,  and  at  what  price  they  pleased.  Now  this  was 
not  what  an  Englishman  liked.  He  loved  fair-play.  (Hear.) 
He  hoped  the  agitation  now  in  progress  throughout  the 
kingdom  would  rouse  the  sleepy  ministers  from  their  shame- 
ful carelessness,  and  not  only  lead  to  the  opening  of  the 
ports,  but  to  the  extinction  of  the  immoral,  irreligious,  and 
unjust  Corn  Law,  which  bad  punished  and  hungered  so 
many  of  them,  and  robbed  them  of  scores  of  pounds. 
(Applause.) 

George  Nevatt  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  re- 
solution.  Carried  unanimously, 

Mr.  T.  Johnson  said  he  had  but  one  remark  to  make  on 
the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws.  He  did  not  look  at  them  in 
a  commercial  point,  of  view.  He  regarded  the  question,  aud 
always  had  done  so,  as  one  of  right  and  wrong.  (Hear,) 
People  had  no  more  right  to  reason  on  the  effects  w  hich  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  have  on  farmers  and  laud- 
lords  than  they  had  to  find  fault  with  the  institution  of  thfl 
Sabbath  or  any  other  divine  ordinance,  f  Cheers. )  As  a 
general  rule  he  did  not  admire  the  practice  of  quoting  Scrip- 
ture at  public  meetings,  as  it  was  liable  to  abuse,  but  he 
could  not,  on  that  occasion,  refrain  from  calling  attention  to 
a  striking  sentence  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis :  at  the  20th  verse  they  would  find  these  words: — "Be- 
hold, I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed  winch  is 
upon  the  face  of  idl  the  earth,  and  every  tree  in  the  which  is 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed,  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat." 
Now  what  could  be  plainer  than  this  ?  It  did  not  apply 
merely  to  the  portion  of  food  produced  on  our  own  island, 
but  to  that  which  was  distributed  over  all  the  earth.  ( Hear.) 
Free  Trade  in  bread  was  as  much  a  divine  injunction  as  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  or  any  other  injunction  in  the 
Sacred  Volume.  (Hear.)  The  corn  was  not  to  be  cast  into 
the  Thames,  or  into  the  Mersey,  or  into  the  Bristol  Channel, 
as  thousands  of  quarters  had  been,  but  was  given  to  man  for 
meat.  (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  next  resolution  : 

"  That  a  memorial  be  adopted,  and  that  the  Chairman  be 
requested  to  sign  and  forward  it." 

James  Smithies,  a  flax-dresser,  said  he  seconded  the 
resolution  inconsequence  of  his  own  feelings.  Want  of 
employment  had  brought  him  there.  He  had  worked  iu 
Ghent,  where  trade  was  free,  aud  plenty  of  employment  was 
to  be  got;  but  in  England  and  Irelaud  there  was  no  work 
to  be  had  in  his  branch  of  the  business.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  if  we  had  Free  Trade,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
work  for  him  and  everybody  else  in  this  country.  (Cries  of 
"We  believe  it.")  Want  of  food  had  caused  him  to  come 
there.  (Sensation.) 

Henry  Turner,  a  deputation  from  the  central  committee 
at  Bolton,  supported  the  memorial  in  an  eloquent  and  argu- 
mentative speech,  which  elicited  repeated  bursts  of  applause. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  Mr.  Turner  for  his  able  aud 
convincing  address ;  and  to  the  chairman  for  his  kindness 
in  presiding,  after  which  the  meeting  terminated. 

We  understand  that  deputations  have  visited  most  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  county  for  a  similar  purpose ; 
and  with  equally  gratifying  results. 


WIGAN. 

On  Thursday  the  4th,  a  meeting  of  spinners  and  piecers 
was  held  at  Mr.  Grimes,  Chapel-lane,  Wigan,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  memorialising  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
at  the  present  important  crisis,  to  open  the  ports  for  the  free 
admission  of  food  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  very 
numerous  body  of  operatives  were  present,  aud  the  most 
perfect  unanimity  manifested  itself  on  the  subject,  notwith- 
standing that  there  were  present  meu  from  every  mill  in  the 
town.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : — 
K"That  we  view  with  painful  feelings  the  consequences 
which  threaten  to  ensue  from  the  general  failure  in  the  potato 
crops,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  harvest  in  Greit  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

That,  as  the  best  means  to  avert  the  dreadful  calamity  of 
famine,  a  memorial  be  presented  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  earnestly 
requesting  her  Majesty's  Government  to  lose  no  time  in  re- 
moving all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds. 

The  memorial,  we  understand,  was  signed  by  upwards  of 
200  persons,  including  nearly  all  the  operatives  spinners  in 
Wigan. 


MOSSLEY. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  3d  instant,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  operative  cotton-spinners,  rovers,  and  self- 
acting  minders  was  held  at  the  George  Inn,  Mossley, 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  memorialising  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  open  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
for  the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  food  duty  free.  Mr.  John 
Winterbottom  presided.  Several  resolutions,  condemning 
the  principles  of  monopoly,  and  approving  of  those  of  Free 
Trade,  were  submitted  to  the  meeting,  all  of  which  were 
unanimously  agreed  to.  The  resolutions  were  supported  by 
Messrs.  George  Andrews,  John  Mayal,  Ephroim  Moss,  John 
Hyde,  Benjamin  Rhodes,  aud  John  Haigh.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  afterwards  by  Messrs.  Buude  and  Brewer,  of 
Bolton.  All  present  appeared  to  understand  the  question  of 
"  dear  food  and  low  wages,"  aud  a  memorial  embodying  the 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

WARRINGTON. 
A  numerous  meeting  of  the  operative  cotton  spinners 
and  self-acting  minders  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  3d  inst., 
at  their  usual  meeting-house  in  the  Market  Piace,  "  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  sending  memorials  to  her  Majesty's 
Government,  praying  them  to  open  the  ports  of  this  country 
for  the  free  admission  of  all  kinds  of  grain.''  Mr.  H.  Ellison 
presided.  A  resolution,  expressing  the  painful  feelings  of  the 
meeting  at  the  deficiency  of  the  crops,  was  moved  by  James 
Shaw,  seconded  by  W.  Lawreuson,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. The  second  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  a  memo- 
rial should  be  forthwith  sent  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  moved 
by  J.  Stanley,  and  seconded  by  T.  Massey.  It  was  carried, 
and  a  memorial  was  also  agreed  to.  Several  persons  ud- 
dressed  the  meeting,  which,  after  the  business  was  trans- 
acted, separated. 


CHORLEY. 

The  operative  cotton-spinners  of  Chorley  held  a  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday  eveuing,  the  3d  instant,  at  the  Fa- 
zackerley  Anns  Inn,  which  was  numerously  attended.  A 
memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  praying  for  the  opening  of  the 
ports,  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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BATH. 

One  of  the  moit  numerous  and  influential  meetings  ever 
assembled  in  the  city  of  Bath,  was  held  on  Dec.  the  4th,  in 
the  Banqueting-hall  of  that  city,  the  use  of  which  was  kindly 
granted  by  the  mayor.  Between  1000  and  2000  persons 
were  present. 

Among  those  present  were — the  Mayor,  Samuel  Bachelor, 
Esq. ;  the  ex  Mayor,  Admiral  Gordon ;  Aldermen  Edridge, 
Hancock,  Williams,  Gill,  Hunt,  and  Spender  ;  Town-coun- 
cillors J.  C.  Archard,  Samuel,  Gore,  Brown,  Meredith,  Pass- 
more,  p.nd  M.  Harriss  ;  Wade  Brown,  Esq.,  Magistrate  for 
the  County;  J.  Pierrepoint,  Esq.,  T.  Crisp,  Esq.,  G.  King, 
Esq.,  &c.  &c. 

The  Mayor  having  taken  the  chair,  briefly  stated  that  he 
had  always  been  against  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  disinterest- 
edness of  his  own  views  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  four- 
fifths  of  his  property  consisted  of  land.  (Cheers.)  His 
worship  read  a  letter  which  he  received  from  Colonel  Gore 
Langton,  M.P.  for  that  division  of  Somersetshire,  in  which 
the  gallant  Colonel  expressed  his  cordial  acquiescence  in 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  his  deep  regret  at  his  inability 
to  attend. 

Mr.  Alderman  Hunt  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  memorial 
praying  her  Majesty  to  take  steps  for  immediately  opening 
the  ports,  and,  in  a  speech  of  great  ability,  supported  his 
views. 

The  Rev.  J.  Murch,  in  a]  forcible  speech,  seconded  the 
adoption  of  the  memorial. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  Mr.  Cobden,  when  the 
whole  audience  rose  en  masse,  and  continued  cheering  and 
waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs  for  a  considerable  period. 
Silence  having  been  restored, 

Mr.  Cobden  then  proceeded  to  address  the  audience 
in  his  usual  forcible  and  eloquent  manner.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  present  prospect  of  the  Free  Trade  cause,  the 
honourable  gentleman  said:  It  had  been  said  that  we  were 
eoming  towards  the  triumph  of  the  question.  He  had  ob- 
served that  day  in  the  Times  newspaper  a  statement  that  at 
the  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  preceding  day,  the  Government 
had  decided  to  call  Parliament  together  in  the  first  week  in 
January,  then  and  there  to  suspend  the  Corn  Law,  with  a 
riew  to  its  future  abrogation.  (Loud  cheers.)  Now  he  was 
most  anxious  that  this  should  not  be  on  occasion  on  which 
they  should  show  themselves  deficient  in  that  forecast,  reso- 
lution, and  courage  which  he  thought  had  been  manifested 
in  the  previous  part  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  most  perilous  time  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  embarked  was  that  which  was  then  approaching. 
(Cheers.)  Unless  they  were  on  their  guard,  the  hour  which 
was  coming,  instead  of  being  a  time  of  triumph,  would  be 
one  of  disaster  and  defeat.  (Hear,  hear).  There  had  been 
long  de  liberation  in  the  cabinet  on  the  question.  It  was  said 
that  Sir  J.  Graham,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  others 
were  for  Free  Trade,  aud  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Stanley,  and  others  were  againstit.  There  had  been  a  month's 
deliberation,  and  meeting  after  meeting.  What  had  been 
the  discussions  during  those  deliberations  ?  What  had  been 
said  by  the  one  party  to  reconcile  the  other  party  to 
the  measure  ?  It  should  he  recollected  that  the  protectionists 
represented  the  great  bulk  of  the  aristocracy.  What  had  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  said  in  order  to  bring  over  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Lord  Stanley  to  his  views  ?  Had  he  made  them  any 
promise  ?  Were  thereto  be  any  clogging  enactments  ?  What 
compensation  was  offered  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  How  had  he  ma- 
naged to  reconcile  them  to  the  measure  ?  Had  he  been  bar- 
tering away  some  of  the  people's  just  claims — the  debt  which 
was  owing  them  for  a  long  series  of  years  of  injustice  and 
wrong  ?  If  he  had,  it  was  the  people's  business  to  say  that 
this  compact  for  bartering  away  any  portion  of  their  just 
rights  should  not  be  completed.  (Cheers.)  The  League  was 
founded  on  a  principle  which  had  been  the  rock  of  their  sal- 
vation— the  total,  the  immediate,  and  the  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Loud  cheering.)  There  was  no 
middle  point  between  its  total  repeal  and  the  present  system. 
If  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  Lord  Stanley,  could"  show 
them  (for  the  country  was  sufficiently  awake  to  require  that 
it  should  be  shown)  that  there  was  aiiy  justice,  right,  or  rea- 
son— one  fact  or  sound  argument  to  warrant  the  imposition 
of  a  single  shilling  of  duty  on  corn,  a  tax  of  any  kind  on 
wheat  or  bread,  or  the  slightest  restriction  of  the  supply  of 
food.thenthey  would  submit  to  the  restriction  being  imposed  ; 
but,  if  they  could  not  show  that,  then  not  one  shilling,  not 
one  farthing  of  tax  should  they  have.  (Cheers.)  He  did 
not  care  for  dukes  or  lords :  the  question  was  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  dukes  and  lords,  and  out  of  the  hands  of  prime 
ministers,  whether  in  posse  or  in  esse;  the  question  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  country.  (Cheers.)  *  * 
The  country  was  prepared  not  to  accept  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws  as  a  boon  from  any  body;  but  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  it  as  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  themselves. 
(Cheers.)  In  saying  this  he  did  not  speak  vauntingly.  If 
he  had  used  such  language  five  years  ago,  it  might  have  been 
called  shallow  bombast ;  but  he  spoke  now  under  different 
circumstances  ;  the  League  had  the  whole  country  at  its  back. 
He  had  seen  and  tested  public  opinion  on  the"  subject  for 
seven  years  ;  he  had  beheld  it  expressed  during  the  last  three 
weeks  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  now  again  in  the 
south  and  west  of  England ;  and  he  found  that  the  people  of 
all  classes  were  united  in  their  opinion  against  the  law.  The 
working  classes  were  to  a  man  for  total  repeal,  without  one 
breath  of  dissent  or  one  whisper  of  opposition  :  and  having 
the  whole  country  at  their  back,  they  would  not  be  tricked 
by  any  Prime  Minister.  (Loud  cheers.)  He  challenged  the 
supporters  of  the  Corn  Law  to  call  a  public  meeting  in  any 
town  or  city  in  the  kingdom— he  did  not  except  Bucking- 
ham (laughter)— for  the  purpose  of  supporting  u  fraction  of 
thr  bread-tax;  and  as  public  meetings  might  be  supposed  to 
net  under  the  influence  of  excitement,  he  would  challenge 
the  Government  to  dissolve  on  the  question.  (  Cheers.)  *  * 
He  was  very  anxious  to  impress  on  the  meeting  that  this  was 
not  the  time  for  th  rowing  up  the  caps  and  fancying  the  vic- 
tory was  won.  It  was  just  the  period  when  the  real  work 
was  beginning.  If  the  Corn  Laws  were  abolished,  it  would 
be  by  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  not  by  means  of  any  one 
else.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  one  of  the  Strong* 
est  arguments,  which  applied  with  most  force  to  the  more 
long  bended  portion  of  the  aristocracy  (for  there  were  some 
of  them  who  could  see  ns  far  as  anybody  else)  was,  the  result 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  League  in  the  qualification  of 
freeholders.  (Hear,  hear.)  "These  men,"  it  would  he  ar- 
gued, "have  got  the  large  towns;  they  ore  raising  60,000/. 
and  100,000/.  at  a  time  ;  they  have  a  large  establishment  nt 
Manchester,  with  80  or  40  clerks  ;  and  they  are  planting 
their  agents  in  U0  or  10  counties  ;  why,  if  we  don't  stop  this 


League  by  throwing  overboard  the  Corn  Laws,  they  will 
not  be  content  by-aud  bye  with  corn,  but  they  will  want 
something  else."  (Loud  cheers.)  The  men  who  used 
that  argument  were  wise  in  their  generation.  If  the  aris- 
tocracy wished  to  preserve  their  counties  they  had  better 
put  down  the  League  ;  and  there  was  but  one  way  of  doing 
it,  and  that  was  by  abolishing  totally  and  for  ever  the  duties 
on  bread  and  other  provisions  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
of  man.  (Loud  cheers.)  Now  he  would  make  a  bar- 
gain with  them.  It  was  a  point  of  honour  among  the 
friends  of  the  League  that  they  would  not  abandon  their  or- 
ganisation till  their  work  was  done.  Their  opponents  might 
give  way  as  much  as  they  liked,  or  do  as  they  pleased  ;  the 
more  they  yielded,  the  greater  confidence  would  be  inspired 
in  the  minds  of  Free  Traders  as  to  their  giving  up  the  rest. 
Every  step  taken  in  retreat,  they  would  be  pressed  upon  by 
increased  force  and  augmented  numbers.  He  wanted  them 
to  understand  that  they  had  honest  men  to  deal  with  ;  that 
they  meant  what  they  said,  and  had  fully  intended  it  from  the 
beginning;  and  that  they  had  amongst  them  those  who 
would  find  the  ways  and  means  of  perseverance.  But  this 
he  would  tell  them,  that  if  they  would  honestly  and  freely 
abolish  the  Corn  Laws,  and  put  an  end  to  their  system  of 
wrong  and  injustice;  if  they  would  do  it  honestly  and  fairly, 
then  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  would  melt  away  like  the 
snow  before  the  summer's  sun  ;  not  a  vestige  would  remain  ; 
aud  its  archives  might  be  placed  in  the  British  Museum,  or 
made  a  bonfire  of  in  Palace-yard.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
The  delivery  of  the  above  portion  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
address  elicited  the  most  enthusiastic  applause,  by  which  he 
was  frequently  prevented  from  proceeding.  Mr.  Cobden  then 
proceeded  to  explain  the  registration  movements  of  the 
League  in  the  north  and  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  coun- 
ties ;  showed  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  Bath,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  for  carrying  on  such  efforts,  and  finally 
urged  them  to  take  immediate  measures  for  carrying  on  a  step 
so  essential  to  their  political  regeneration. 

The  memorial  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  unani- 
mously adopted  amidst  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Alderman  E  dim  doe  then,  in  a  powerful  address,  moved 
a  resolution  pledging  the  meeting  to  co  operate  in  such 
efforts. 

J.  Keene,  Esq.,  having  seconded  the  resolution. 

John  Bright,  Esq.,  was  introduced  to  the  meeting,  from 
whom  he  met  with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception.  He  com- 
menced by  a  refutation  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the 
Bath  Chronicle  of  that  day,  that,  because  the  city  of  Bath 
was  not  noted  for  any  manufactures,  it  had,  therefore,  no 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  of  the  country.  It 
was  most  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  any  perma- 
nent prosperity,  or  any  security  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
richer  classes,  unless  it  were  based  on  the  comfort,  the  pros- 
perity, and  the  general  contentment  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population.  For  a  time  rich  men  might  appear  to  prosper, 
and  great  men  might  appear  greater,  even  wliile  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  sinking  into  a  lower  and  lower  state ; 
but,  judging  from  the  condition  of  the  country  from  all  pe- 
riods, when  the  bulk  of  the  population  had  been  in  suffering,, 
he  should  say  that  there  was  no  class,  however  rich  or  pow- 
erful— there  was  no  institution  under  which  we  lived,  how- 
ever time-hallowed,  however  venerable,  which  could  long 
hope  to  stand  secure,  whilst  the  very  foundations  of  the  state, 
and  the  industry  of  the  state,  were  undermined  and  destroyed. 
(Cheers.)  After  some  remarks  on  the  general  subject,  Mr. 
Bright  said  that  the  restriction  of  trade  in  corn  was 
not  only  injurious  to  the  home  trade,  but  also  to  the  trade 
which  we  carry  on,  or  should  carry  on,  with  those  whose 
commodities  are  useful  to  us,  and  who  stand  in  need  of  the 
goods  we  export.  *  *  *  * 

He  loved  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  not  only  because  it 
would  feed  our  countrymen  and  clothe  the  Americans  and 
other  people,  but  because  it  had  some  great  features  which 
distinguished  it  from  almost  all  previous  popular  movements. 
It  was  essentially  the  forerunner  of  peace  throughout  the 
world.  He  had  never  attended  a  public  meeting  where  that 
view  of  the  question  had  not  been  received  with  the  greatest 
possible  cordiality  and  enthusiasm.  (Cheers.)  It  was  un- 
known what  the  country  had  suffered  from  war;  it  never 
would  be  known  until  the  great  day  of  final  account.  But, 
for  thousands  of  years  war  had  desolated  the  earth ;  and 
there  were  passions  in  man,  there  were  elements  at  work 
which  would  bring  war  again  to  this  country  and  to  the  world. 
There  was  hope,  however,  that  by  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  by  the  total  repeal  of  all  restrictive  and 
protective  duties,  all  nations  would  see  that  their  true 
interest  would  be  most  advanced  by  the  attainment  of 
both  those  objects,  and  by  acting  on  the  principles  which 
are  evidently  set  before  us  by  the  law  of  nature  for  the  regu- 
lation of  our  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  There 
were  some  men  who  held  these  opinions,  a  large  number  in 
America,  who  would  make  any  sacrifices  rather  than  go  to 
war  with  Great  Britain.  They  had  their  relations  here — our 
relations  wer0there ;  they  were  not  only  in  theory,  but  actu- 
ally in  fact,  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  ( Cheers. ) 
Why  then  should  we  go  to  war  with  them  ?  Was  it  to  please 
an  ambitious  president  there,  or  a  warlike  minister  here? 
Were  there  no  interests  connected  witli  this  country  which 
affected  the  interest  of  both  countries?  And  now  when 
affairs  had  taken  so  critical  a  shape,  it  should  be  recollected 
that  in  the  next  session  of  American  Congress,  the  question 
of  their  tariff  would  be  discussed  with  a  view  to  such  a  mo- 
dification of  it  as  should  increase  the  trade  of  this  country 
and  that.  Well,  the  English  Parliament  was  about  to 
assemble.  Suppose  that  the  next  packet  which  went  out 
after  its  meeting  should  bear  the  glad  tidings  that  the  Eng- 
lish Corn  Law  was  suspended,  and  would,  moreover,  be 
finally  abolished?  (Loud  cheers)  ?  Then,  not  only  would 
the  merchants  of  the  Atlantic  states,  who  lowered  their  flags 
to  half  mast  when  the  American  tariff  was  passed — not  only 
would  they  he  rejoiced  at  the  prospect — not  only  would  the 
people  of  the  southern  states  know  that  no  war  was  to  he 
carried  on  with  England,  but  the  people  of  the  western  stales 
would  grow  their  coi  n  more  extensively  at  the  prospect  that 
henceforth  the  28,000,000  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  their  customers  and  their  suppliers  also.  All  the 
people  of  that  vast  republic  would  feel  they  had  an  interest 
with  the  people  of  these  lands,  and  then  the  ambition  of  men 
le  i,' or  men  there  would  go  for  nothing,  and  the  little  mat- 
ters of  dispute  which  now  occur  would  be  settled  with  the 
greatest  possible  ease,  because  the  universal  people  of  both 
kingdoms  would  have  an  undoubted  interest  in  mutual  peace. 
I  Loud  cheers. ) 

Several  other  gentlemen  having  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting 
separated. 


BRISTOL, 

The  Bristol  Demonstration  against  the  Coin  Laws  took 


place  on  Friday  the  Sth  instant,  in  the  large  public-room, 
Broadmead,  when  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  from  K.  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.l\,  John  Bright,  Esq., 
M. P.,  Milner  Gibson,  Esq.,  M.P. ,  and  other  friends  of  the 
cause,  an  account  of  its  present  position  and  prospects. 

No  sooner  was  the  announcement  made  by  the  committee 
of  the  intention  to  hold  the  meeting,  than  applications 
poured  in  for  tickets  from  all  quarters.  By  Wednesday  night 
all  were  disposed  of,  and  on  Thursday  aud  Friday  a  half- 
sovereign,  and  even  a  sovereign  premium,  might  be  obtained 
for  them. 

Before  the  hour  fixed  for  the  chair  to  be  taken,  the  spacious 
room  was  crowded  in  every  part  by  a  highly  respectable 
auditory,  there  being  11 10  persons  present.  At  six  o'clock  the 
Dev.  J.  Glanville  f.sked  a  blessing  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening,  nnd  the  tea  commenced,  the  arrangements  being 
conducted  in  the  same  admirable  manner  as  on  former  occa- 
sions. At  half-past  six  the  Hon.  F.  H.  Berkeley,  M.P., 
entered  the  room,  accompanied  by  J.  E.  Lunell  .-.nd  G.  E. 
Sanders,  Esqrs.,  and  took  his  scat  upon  the  platform  amid 
the  most  tumultuous  cheering.  At  a  quarter  before  seven 
o'clock  the  noble  chairman,  Earl  Ducie,  entered  the  room, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
Mr.  G.  Thomas,  and  other  gentlemen.  Their  appearance 
was  hailed  with  reiterated  cheers,  and  immediately  upon  their 
taking  their  seats  a  transparency,  which  had  been  ereeted 
over  the  platform,  was  instantaneously  illuminated.  It  bore 
the  following  inscription  from  Lord  John  Russell's  famous 
letter  : — "  Let  us,  then,  unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  blight  of  commerce,  tbe  bane 
of  agriculture,  tbe  source  of  bitter  divisions  among  classes, 
the  cause  of  penury,  fever,  mortality,  and  crime  among  the 
people."  The  illumination  of  the  device  was  the  signal  for 
such  an  outburst  of  feeling  as  we  have  not  often  met  with. 

EarlDuciE,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  observed  that  they 
hail  come  there  to  hear  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright ;  to  he 
told  in  what  way  they  were  to  act  so  as  to  further  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.)  On  the  former  occasion  it 
was  attempted  to  show  the  meeting  that  more  trade— that  is, 
Free  Trade — would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  port  and 
city  of  Bristol :  that  more  trade  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  manufacturers  of  the  country  ;  that  the  well-being  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country  was  a  good  thing  for  the  agri- 
culturist, as  finding  him  the  best  market  for  the  produce  of 
his  labour.  It  was  also  explained  how  the  existing  Corn 
Laws  had  been  the  primary  cause  of  all  those  distresses 
w  hich  produced  misery,  starvation,  and.be  might  say,  pesti- 
lence. The  meeting  was  also  told  on  that  occasion  that,  as 
like  causes  produced  similar  effects,  so  that,  should  high 
prices  again  recur,  those  circumstances  would  again  ensue. 
Those  circumstances  had  again  occurred :  the  price  of  pro- 
visions hiui  risen,  and  the  wages  of  labour  had  fallen, 
(Hear.)  It  was  then  explained  to  them  that  the  sliding  scale 
might  be  a  very  pretty  plaything  in  the  hands  of  the  land- 
lords, but  that  it  would  be  utterly  inefficient  in  days  of  diffi- 
culty, in  days  of  distress,  and  in  days  of  scarcity.  Their 
opponents— he  did  not  know  whether  he  might  class  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  ius  an  opponent  now  or  not  (loud  cheers  and  laugh- 
ter)— Sir  Robert  Peel  had  told  them  that  a  fixed  duty  was 
an  impossibility  ;  that  no  Government  could  keep  that  in 
operation  in  times  of  scarcity,  in  the  face  of  the  unequivocal 
demonstration  of  the  wants  of  the  people.  Now,  what  he 
(Lord  Ducie)  wanted  the  meeting  to  downs  this:  be  wanted 
them  to  let  Sir  Robert  Peel  hare  an  unequivocal  demonstra- 
tion of  their  feelings,  of  their  wants,  and  of  their  wishes; 
he  wanted  them  to  tell  him  that  they  would  no  longer  sub- 
mit to  the  sliding  scale.  He  wanted  them  to  tell  Sir  Robt. 
Peel  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
immediate  and  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.) 
He  wanted  them  to  tell  him  that  they  would  have  no  more 
to  do  with  sliding  scales  dependent  upon  averages  whose 
index  now  points  to  a  moderate  price  whilst  provisions  are 
dear  He  (Lord  Ducie)  knew  nothing  upon  earth  like  this, 
except  a  man  ringing  his  dinner-bell,  when  there  was  nothing 
in  his  fire-place.  (Hear.)  At  the  time  they  were  last  assem- 
bled in  that  place  their  opponents  had  not,  as  Mr.  Cobden 
said,  "  spiked  their  guns."  They  had  defeated  them  ar- 
gument by  argument,  and  they  were  no  longer  met,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  such  a  chivalrous  man  came  forward  to  break  a 
lance  with  them  as  Mr.  Cayley.  He  (Lord  Ducie)  thought 
the  Protection  Society  had  resolved  not  to  allow  him  to 
write  any  more;  but  it  seemed  that  the  learned  gentleman, 
notwithstanding  his  former  failure,  was  determined  to  break 
another  lance  with  Lord  John  Russell.  He  (Lord  Ducie) 
did  not  know  whether  they  had  read  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Cayley,  but,  for  himself,  he  thought — he  must  beg  pardon  of 
the  ladies — that  it  must  have  been  written  by  an  old  lady, 
or  an  Irishman.  (Laughter.)  One  reason  alleged  by  that 
hon.  gentleman,  why  the  Corn  Law  could  do  no  harm  to  any 
portion  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  was  because  it  had  been 
passed  by  the  landlords  and  farmers,  and  that,  had  it  been 
injurious,  they  would  not  have  passed  it.  (Laughter.) 
Another  reason  upon  which  he  based  his  statement,  that  the 
opening  of  the  ports  would  do  no  harm,  was,  that  if  it  were 
so,  the  landlords  and  farmers  would  repeal  them.  (Renewed 
laughter. )  Really  that  was  wonderful  logic  !  Was  not  the 
writer  of  that  pamphlet  a  Joe  Miller  in  disguise?  (Loud 
and  continued  laughter.']  He  really  had  been  most  face- 
tious on  the  point,  and  his  statements  were  so  extremely  rich 
that  he  could  not  help  calling  their  attention  to  them. 
Speaking  of  opening  the  ports,  he  said  that  either  they  could 
get  together  a  supply  or  not.  Certainly  nobody  could  doubt 
that  fact.  (Hear.)  "But,"  he  proceeded  to  say,  "  if  you 
could  not,  then  it  would  be  exceedingly  injurious  to  have  a 
large  quantity  of  corn  thrown  upon  the  market  to  lower  the 
prices,  and  induce  people  to  consume  more  largely."  He 
(Lord  Ducie)  did  not  think  that  was  the  old  woman,  but  the 
Irishman.  (Laughter.)  He  went  on  further  to  say,  that  if 
they  could  not.  get  it  they  had  only  to  go  across  the  Atlantic, 
or  to  Italy.  With,  however,  the  exception  of  such  chival- 
rous wights  as  Mr.  Cayley,  the  Free  Traders  were  met  by  no 
semblance  of  arguments.  In  fact,  the  leaders  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  in  this  country  admit  freely  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws  was  only  aqnestion  of  time.  What  he 
(Lord  D.)  wanted  the  meeting  to  do  was  to  declare  the  pre- 
sent was  the  time.  (  Loud  cheers.)  It  was  much  to  be  feared, 
from  the  delay  which  had  taken  place,  that  it  would  be 
severely  felt  by  the  labouring  classes.  When  they  hist  as- 
sembled in  that  room,  although  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
was  considered  a  "  a  great  fact,"  which,  no  doubt,  it  was, 
yet  it  was  an  isolated  fact.  It  was  strong  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  all  political  opinions;  jn  the  truth  and  justice  of  its 
cause  ;  in  the  support  it  had  received,  nnd  the  energy  of  its 
members,  in  which  no  one  had  been  more  conspicuous  than 
his  friend  Mr.  Cobden.  ( Loud  cheers).  They  were  uncon- 
nected with  any  politicul  party  in  the  Slate  ;  they  had  no  one 
to  look  to  as  a  leader  but  their  friend  Mr.  Cobden,  and  a  good 
leader  ho  hnd  proved  himself  to  he.  (Renewed cheering.) 
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Still  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  continued  to  grow,  increase, 
and  flourish  in  the  opinions  and  good  sense  of  the  people  of 
England.  But  the  case  was  very  much  altered.  They  were 
indeed  prepared  to  receive  the  adhesion  of  the  amiable  Lord 
Morpeth — the  talented  and  statesmanlike  Morpeth  too ; 
(cheers;)  a  man  who  must  be  esteemed,  whose  character 
was  so  irreproachable,  that  no  man  even  amongst  the  mono- 
polists could  put  his  finger  upon  any  blot  in  his  reputation. 
If,  therefore,  any  man  were  to  adopt  towards  him  (Lord  D.) 
the  cant  imputation  of  being  a  member  of  a  democratic  body, 
he  would  throw  Lord  Morpeth  in  their  faces.  (Cheers.)  If 
he  were  charged  w  ith  being  a  member  of  an  unconstitutional 
association,  he  would  throw  Lord  Morpeth  in  their  teeth.  If 
he  were  accused  of  affecting  popularity,  and  set-king  to  set 
up  one  interest  in  the  state  against  other  interests,  he  would 
throw  Lord  Morpeth  in  their  teeth.  The  adhesion  of  that 
noble  lord  to  the  Free  Trade  cause  was  at  once  a  warrant  that 
the  League  was  both  honourable  and  useful.  (Cheers.)  But, 
in  addition  to  Lord  Morpeth,  they  had  also  the  adhesion  of 
Lord  John  Bussell  (loud  cheers ')— a  man  so  well  known  for 
political  courage,  that  none  would  dare  to  say  that  he  had 
done  what  he  had  from  the  influence  ofanypopularery.  That 
noble  lord  was  purely  a  Conservative  statesman,  most  unwil- 
ing  to  submit  to  any  change  unless  he  clearly  saw  his  way 
thatthat  change  was  beneficial.  Lord  John  Bussell  hod  done 
himself  the  greatest  honourinso  openly,  fearlessly,  and  politi- 
cally admitting  his  former  errors.  (Hear.)  It  was  as  ho- 
nourable to  him  as  it  was  unusual  among  statesmen.  He 
(Lord  Ducie)  could  not  but  hope  that  that  great  political 
party,  of  which  Lord  John  Bussell  had  hitherto  been  the 
leader,  would  also  see  the  necessity  of  following  in  his  foot- 
steps. (Hear.)  As  an  individual,  he  (Lord  D.)  must  con- 
fess that  he  felt  great  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  there  was 
a  probability  that  that  great  political  party  with  whom  he  had 
always  acted,  and  between  whom  and  himself  there  had  been 
an  identity  of  political  principle,  except  only  upon  the  one 
question  of  the  Corn  Laws — that  that  party,  as  they  ought  to 
da  according  to  their  own  political  principles,  would  be  the 
repealers  of  monopolist  laws.  As  a  member  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  which  was  composed  of  individuals  of  all  par- 
ties— as  chairman  of  that  meeting,  composed,  as  he  hoped, 
of  men  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion,  he  felt  he  was  not 
utteriug  a  word  that  could  be  supposed  to  be  an  expression 
of  anything  like  party  opinion  upon  the  question.  It  had 
been  said  that,  in  consequence  of  Lord  John  Bussell's  letter 
to  his  constituents,  that,  let  Sir  Bobert  Peel  do  what  he  might, 
the  credit  would  not  be  his,  but  that  of  the  noble  lord.  He 
trusted  that  the  men  and  women  of  Bristol  would  do  their 
duty — that  they  would  throw  aside  all  recollection  of  petty 
contests,  lay  aside  all  paltry  political  animosities  in  that  city, 
and  seek,  heart  and  hand,  to  give  his  friend,  Henry  Berkeley — 
(Long-continued  cheering.)  They  were  so  anxious  to  give 
his  friend,  Mr.  Berkeley,  a  cheer,  that  they  did  not  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence.  They  must  not  be  sutisfied  with 
only  returning  him,  but  they  must  give  him  a  Free  Trader  to 
sit  along  side  of  him  (Loud  cheers.)  He  hoped  they  would 
act  like  rational  beings,  and  that  they  would  use  the  franchise 
which  was  given  to  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-sub- 
je  'S.    (Loud  cheering.) 

George  Thomas,  Esq.,  then  addressed  the  meeting,  but 
we  find  it  impossible  to  abridge  his  earnest  and  excellent  ad- 
dress. He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Cobden,  who  spoke  for 
about  an  hour,  with  his  usual  vivacity  and  telling  illustration 
of,  and  comments  upon,  passing  events.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  meeting  was  unbounded  as  the  hon.  gent,  resumed 
his  seat. 

Mr.  Cobden  was  followed  by  Thomas  Milner  Gibson, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  at  great  length,  after  whom 

John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  as 
we  arc  desirous  of  giving  such  room  as  we  can  command  to 
the  remarks  of  the  member  for  the  city.  Mr.  Berkeley,  we 
find  it  impossible  to  attempt  a  report  of  his  observations. 

H.  Visger,  Esq.,  briefly  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Hon.  F.  H.  Berkeley,  M.P.,  for  the  support  which  he  had 
given  in  Parliament  to  every  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  to  every  measure  of  similar  tendency. 

The  resolution  having  been  adopted  amid  loud  cheers, 

The  Hon.  F.  Berkeley  rose  aud  said — He  had  the  ho- 
nour to  address  them  on  an  occasion  most  interesting  to  them 
and  to  himself.  He  knew  of  no  occasion  which  brought  so 
much  self-gratulation,  or  which  permitted  so  true  an  offering 
of  congratulation  to  them,  as  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
To  make  this  clear  he  would  ask  them  to  permit  him  to 
turn  the  eye  of  reflection  backwards.  At  the  time  when  he 
first  had  the  honour  of  presenting  himself,  unknown  to 
them,  to  be  judged  by  the  political  sentiments  which  he 
should  offer  to  their  consideration,  he  stood  in  a  different  po- 
sition. For  at  that  time,  when  he  proposed  as  his  opinions — 
opinions  on  which  he  intended  to  act — that  the  Corn  Law 
ought  to  be  repealed,  he  did  not  stand  supported  by  a  Cobden,  a 
Bright,  or  a  Milner  Gibson.  He  stood  not  then  supported 
by  the  noble  lord,  their  respected  chairman,  though  he 
was  aware  that  he  bad  had  his  (Earl  Ducie's)  perfect  coin- 
cidence in  his  views.  But,  let  him  attempt  to  realise  what 
took  place  in  1437  (and  there  were  too  many  familiar  faces 
present  to  prevent  his  realising  it. )  At  that  time  what  he 
said  against  the  Corn  Laws  created  dissension  among  the 
the  Whigs,  and  constornation  amongst  the  Tories :  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  destructive,  or  visionary  madman; 
and  they  were  aware  that  they  did  not  mince  matters  in  that 
city — they  were  aware  that  he  had  got  abused  as  well  as  he 
could  desire :  it  was  one  of  the  many  reasons  for  believing 
him  a  lunatic.  Well,  at  that  time,  the  League  was  scarcely 
born ;  it  was  in  1*37  to  which  he  was  referring,  and  they  had 
limited  tbe  age  of  the  League  to  seven  years  ;  and,  as  had 
been  stated,  at  that  time  it  was  hardly  worth  5s.  a-year.  It 
certainly  was  not  then  the  giant  which  it  had  since  grown. 
But  he  nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast,  and  inscribed  them 
with  the  word  "  Abolition."  He  had  done  his  best  to  second 
the  motions  which  Charles  Villiers  had  made,  time  after  time, 
and  had  never  swerved  from  the  same  course.  ( Loud  cheer- 
ing.) Considering  the  great  trust  of  representing  a  city  like 
tbia,  and  standing  on  his  original  principles,  he  had  some 
right  to  be  proud  when  he  saw  their  opponents  yielding  and 
adopting  those  principles  which  would  in  time  become  the 
foundation  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Again,  he  said  it  was 
matter  of  self  gratulation  and  congratulation  to  those  who 
had  stood  by  him,  and  who  had  given  him  fresh  strength. 
Their  approbation  he  looked  upon  as  praise— praise  which  it 
had  been  his  endeavour  lo  win — which  he  had  won,  and 
which  had  cheered  him  on  in  his  endeavours.  (Cheers.) 
The  hon.  member  went  on  to  say  that  he  should  always  be 
found  at  his  post,  ready  in  his  efforts  to  crush  monopoly  of 
every  kind  ;  und  concluded  by  returning  thanks,  and  cx- 
M  img  •  hope  that,  when  next  they  met,  the  battle  would 
be  won. 

Mr.  George  Thomas  rosetorennl  the  amount  of  a  con- 
tribution which  had  b*«n  voluntarily  sent  in  by  the  workmen 


of  Messrs.  Tunstall  and  Co.,  14/.  Is.  9d.  It  was  a  good  ex- 
ample to  those  who  had  the  means  of  securing  the  forty 
shilling  qualification,  and  deserved  a  vote  of  thanks.  (Carried 
unanimously.) 

Bev.  G.  Armstroxg,  in  a  long  and  eloquent  address, 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  and 
Milner  Gibson. 

Earl  Ducie,  in  putting  it  to  the  assembly,  said  that  he  had 
alsa  a  petition  from  the  working  men  of  Bristol  to  Mr.  Cob- 
den, praying  that  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  repeal,  at 
which  they  might  all  be  present,  should  be  convened  to- 
morrow evening.  This,  from  the  engagements  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den, would  be  of  course  impracticable,  but  arrangements 
might  probably  be  hereafter  come  to. 

Mr.  Cobden  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
colleagues.  He  was  not  sure  that  their  engagements  did  not 
extend  over  every  day  until  Parliament  met;  however,  if  it 
could  be  so  arranged,  he  should  have  much  pleasure  in  at- 
tending an  opeu  meeting — and  if  arrangements  were  made 
they  might  depend  upon  his  coming,  either  before  or  shortly 
tfter  the  opening  of  Parliament.  The  hon.  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  chairman, 
Earl  Ducie,  who  always  paid  the  penalty  of  attending  such 
meetings  by  an  illness  consequent  on  exposure  to  the  heat  of 
the  room  and  the  night  air.  The  motion  was  seconded  by- 
Mr.  Berkeley.  (Three  times  three.) 

Earl  Ducib  warmly  acknowledged  his  reception,  and  the 
meeting  then  broke  up,  at  past  eleven  o'clock. 

WOOTTON-UNDEB-EDGE. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  a  very  large  Anti  Corn-Law  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  National  School-room,  aud  which  was 
attended  by  nearly  two  thousand  persons,  among  whom 
were  many  respectable  farmers  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Wootton-under- 
edge.    A  large  number  of  ladies  also  attended. 

The  Bight  Honourable  Earl  Ducie  entered  the  room  at 
three  o'clock,  accompanied  bv  Mr.  Cobden,  M.P,,  the  hon. 

F.  H.  Morton,  Mr.  Blight,  M.P.,  Mr.  Child,  Mr.  Austin, 
iScc.  &c,  aud  having  taken  the  chair,  said  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  find  that  the  progress  of  this  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  had  been  such  as  to  unite  under 
its  banners  men  of  every  political  creed.  He  had,  there- 
fere,  no  doubt  as  to  their  success.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  it 
would  be  hopeles  to  attempt  to  carry  such  a  question  with 
a  disunited  people.  They  would  have  difficulties  enough 
when  united,  having,  as  they  had,  to  combat  with 
prejudice  and  self-interest.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  They 
should,  therefore,  cast  aside  all  minor  differences,  and  join 
heart  and  hand  for  the  attainment  of  this  great  object.  They 
were  told  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  about  to  remove  the  Corn 
Laws,  aud  he  had  done  so  many  extraordinary  things,  that 
he  (Earl  Ducie)  should  not  wonder  at  any  thing  which  the 
right  hon.  baronet  might  do.  But  they  must  not  depend 
upon  this,  and  consider  that,  because  it  was  so  said,  that 
the  question  was  carried  —  they  must  not  relax  in  their 
efforts,  for  they  should  remember  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
had  a  good  deal  of  the  eel  in  him,  and  was  very  slippery — 
and  the  fanners,  he  thought,  had  found  him  to  be  an  elec- 
trical eel  (loud  laughter),  for  he  had  given  them  many  a 
shock.  There  was  no  county  or  district  which  had  suf- 
fered more  from  the  Corn  Laws  than  that  in  which  they 
then  were.  Let  them  only  look  at  their  cloth-mills,  which 
were  standing  still,  the  people  that  were  unemployed,  and 
the  misery  and  distress  that  everywhere  prevailed,  and 
they  would  see  whether  they  ought  to  support  these  baneful 
laws,  which  were  useful  to  no  one  but  the  huge  monopolist. 
Why,  the  very  rivers  of  the  county  rose  up  in  judgment 
against  these  laws,  for  they  ran  less  blue  than  usual.  He 
was  glad  to  see  so  many  farmers  present,  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Cobden,  who  would  presently  address  them,  would,  he 
was  sure,  convince  them  that  a  repeal  of  these  laws  would 
be  no  injury  to  them.  He  knew  a  good  many  of  them 
who  believed  that  if  the  Corn-Laws  were  abolished  the 
country  would  be  inundated  with  foreign  corn,  and  that  there 
would  be  nothing  but  corn  in  England  ;  but  this  idea  was  as 
ridiculous  as  the  one  that  prevailed  among  some  of  the 
young  apprentices  and  servant  muids,  who  having  read  the 
story  of  Whittington  and  his  cat,  believed  in  their  simplicity 
that  the  streets  of  London  were  paved  with  gold.  He  could 
assure  his  brother  farmers  that  they  would  have  nothing  to 
fear,  for  he  verily  believed  that  instead  of  reducing  the  home 
grown  corn  to  the  foreign  standard,  it  would  raise  the 
foreign  standard  to  their  own,  and,  therefore,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  fear  that  the  country  would  be  inun- 
dated with  corn.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Cobden  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  was 
received  and  accompanied  tliroughout  with  unbounded 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Bright,  M.P.,  followed,  in  an  able  and  eloquent 
speech ;  and  resolutions  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  and 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  having  been  carried 
unanimously,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Austin,  Mr.  Child, 
and  Mr.  Bedie,  the  meeting  separated. 

NOTTINGHAM. 
On  Monday  night  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  o 
Nottingham  was  held  in  the  spacious  Exchange-rooms, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to  secure  the  return  of 
Free  Trade  representatives  in  future  for  the  county  of  Not- 
tioghaa, 

Long  before  the  time  announced  tbe  hall  was  crowded 
principally  by  operatives,  while  on  the  platform  there  were 
assembled  many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  and  merchants 
of  the  place.  Among  those  present,  we  observed  Mr.  Her- 
bert, the  Mayor  of  Nottingham  ;  Mr.  Cripps,  Mr.  Enfield,  the 
Town-clerk;  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr..  Jonathan  Dunn, 
Mr.  Hovy,  Mr.  J.  Herbert,  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  Heymen,  Mr. 
Eddison,  F.  Melville,  Esq.,  (a  Conservative) ;  Messrs.  J. and 

G.  Galloway,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Mr.  S.  Fox,  Mr.  Alderman 
Leaner,  Mr".  Enfield,  Mr.  J.  Ellis,  of  Mansfield  ;  Bev.  B. 
Carpenter,  Mr.  Neighburgh,  Mr.  Coroner  Brown,  Mr.  Lomax, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Alderman  Knight,  Mr.  C.  Paget, 
one  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  county ;  Mr.  Alderman  Keane, 
Mr.  Malhan  Hurst,  the  sheriff ;  the  Bev  Mr.  Linwood,&c. 

Mr.  Charles  Paget  took  the  chair. 

There  never  was,  we  may  remark,  a  Free  Trade  meeting 
so  numerous  and  so  enthusiastic  held  in  Nottingham,  or  one 
at  which  the  working  classes  mustered  in  greater  numbers, 
and  with  a  more  determined  resolution  to  throw  all  their 
energies  into  the  cause  of  Free  Trade. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by  a  few  introduc- 
tory remarks,  aud  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  both  spoke 
with  telling  effect.  The  report  of  these  speeches  occupies 
four  columns  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  but  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly give  any  portion  of  them.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Dright's  speech, 

Mr.  Hehuert,  th«  major,  moved  the  first  resolution. 


After  passing  a  high  eulogium  upon  Messrs.  Cobden  and 
Bright,  he  observed,  with  reference  to  the  question  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  matter  lay  in  a  nut-shell.  The  question  now 
was,  whether  or  not  certain  artificial  restrictions  should  be 
removed  from  the  natural  energies  of  a  great  people.  (Loud 
cheers.)  They  had  heard  to-night  something  about  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  England.  Since  last 
Monday  upwards  of  7000  living  creutures  had  come  into  the 
world  ;  7000  living  arguments  had  thus  been  added  to  their 
cause ;  7000  living  open-mouthed  witnesses  could  be  brought 
forward  on  their  side  of  the  question.  (Cheers.)  Who  would 
dare  to  stand  in  the  way  between  these  helpless  creatures 
and  the  food  which  Heaven  in  its  bounty  had  provided  for 
them?  (Cheers.)  He  could  not  reflect  without  shuddering 
upon  any  human  being  plunged  in  such  selfishness  and  igno- 
rance as  to  attempt,  by  imposing  artificial  restrictions  on 
food,  to  carry  suffering  and  want  to  so  many  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  (Cheers.)  But  the  system,  its  arguments,  and  its 
upholders,  had  been  alike  exposed.  There  did  not  seem  any 
disposition  to  persevere  in  monopoly.  Lord  John  Bussell 
was  deserting  his  fixed  duty,  as  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  giving 
up  his  sliding-scale.  ( Hear,  hear. )  This  was  as  it  ought 
to  be.  No  legislation  could  settle  the  fluctuations  of  the 
com  market  with  so  much  certainty  as  that  market,  left  un- 
touched by  external  influence,  could  in  itself  regulate  the 
people's  supply  of  food.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  great  plea- 
sure in  moviug  a  resolution  pledging  the  meeting  to  use 
their  best  endeavours  for  the  return  of  Free  Trade  members 
for  the  county  of  Nottingham  at  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Alderman  Heard  seconded  the  resolution,  trusting 
that  the  Corn  Laws  had  not  only  departed  this  life,  but 
would  be  buried  so  deeply  as  to  prevent  even  their  ghost  visit- 
ing the  earth  they  had  too  long  afflicted.  (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  earned  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  S.  Fox  moved  a  resolution  with  the  view  of  carrying 
out  practically,  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  the  pur- 
port of  the  first  resolution. 

Mr.  W.  Felkin  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  car- 
ried item.  con. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bean  then  proposed  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright. 

Mr.  Healey,  a  tenant  farmer,  seconded  the  proposition, 
taking  occasion,  in  a  vigorous  address,  to  declare  that  the 
formers  of  England  were  rapidly  becoming  converts  to  Free 
Trade,  and  repeating  a  picture  he  had  drawn  at  a  recent 
meeting  at  Leicester,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  Butlaudshire. 

.  Mr.  Cobden  having,  in  a  word  or  two,  acknowledged  the 
compliment,  thanks  were  voted  to  the  chairman,  three  cheers 
given  for  Free  Trade  and  the  League,  aud  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


HAMMEBSMITH. 
There  was  a  great  district  meeting  at  Hammersmith  on 
Thursday  night,  called  by  the  League,  Captain  Coglan  in  the 
chair.  The  place  of  assembly  w  as  crowded  to  excess.  The 
all-important  speech  of  the  evening  was  that  of  Mr.  Villiers, 
which  was  received  with  great  aud  enthusiastic  cheering. 
The  Chairman  having  introduced  the  honourable  member, 
he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

Mr.ViLLiBiis,  M.P.,  who  was  received  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, said,  that  owing  to  severe  indisposition,  and  constant 
occupation,  he  had  been  unable  to  attend  any  meeting  which 
had  lately  taken  place  on  the  Com  Laws,  to  which  he  had 
been  invited ;  but  his  gallant  friend  in  the  chair,  knowing 
that  he  (Mr.  Villiers)  passed  this  spot  in  going  to  his  resi- 
dence in  this  neighbourhood,  had  tempted  him  to  enter  that 
meeting.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hardly  knew,  however,  if 
his  eloquence  would  have  been  sufficient,  had  he  not  felt, 
as  he  believed  everybody  had  who  had  read  the  public 
journals  of  that  day,  that  the  moment  had  arrived  (cheers) 
when  those  who  regarded  the  Corn  Laws  as  he  did,  were 
bound  to  waive  their  own  convenience  and  to  make  some 
sacrifice  to  turn  this  most  auspicious  and  critical  moment 
in  their  cause  to  account.  (Hear,  hear.)  During  the  30 
years  that  this  law  hid  existed,  he  believed  that  no  time 
had  been  at  nil  equal  in  importance  to  the  present  for  their 
cause.  (Cheers.)  For  30  years  the  public  had  complained 
of  this  law — sometimes  more  aud  sometimes  less  ;  but  (luring 
the  last  few  years  an  association  had  been  formed  or  leagued 
together.  (Hear,  hear) — the  most  important,  influential,  and 
intelligent  that  had  ever  existed  in  this  country  or  any 
other  (Hear,  hear) — with  the  view  of  making  manifest 
to  the  meanest  understanding  the  bearing  and  mischiefs  of 
this  law,  and  that  day  they  had  seen  one  of  the  best  results 
of  better  information,  of  more  experience,  and  of  the  antici- 
pation of  the  evils  of  the  system,  in  the  indisputable  an- 
nouncement, that  the  first  minister  has  declared  that  he,  no 
more  than  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  will  consent  to 
meet  Parliament,  to  hold  the  reins  of  power,  or  be  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Crown,  unless  he  has  the  power,  the  support,  the 
encouragement  requisite,  totally  and  completely  to  repeal 
the  Corn  Laws.  (Loud  cheers.)  Glorious  announcement 
to  every  just  and  liberal  mind — (Cheers) — for  it  now  tells 
you  that  the  two  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties  to  whom 
alone  the  Sovereign  can  refer — (Cheers) — are  now  agreed 
that  they  will  not  take  office,  that  they  will  not  give  counsel 
to  the  Crown,  that  they  will  not  pretend  to  rule  this  country, 
without  having  full  power  totally  and  entirely  to  abrogate 
the  law  which  exists  for  the  single,  sole,  and  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  making  scarce  and  dear  the  necessaries  of  life.  (Loud 
cheers.)  What,  then,  they  had  there  to-day  to  consider,  and 
what  the  object  of  every  other  meeting  that  was  taking  place 
all  over  the  country  was,  how  they  could  turn  that  event  to 
the  best  account.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  tardiness  of  their  declaration  ;  time  lost  could  not  be 
recovered.  What  they  had  done  did  not  surprise  him.  Lord 
John  Bussell  had  voted  for  his  (Mr.  Villiers')  motion  last 
summer,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  been  long  since  im- 
patient to  make  the  declaration  he  had  lately  made ;  and 
as  for  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  he  had  invaded  every  small  interest 
with  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  and  he  would  justly 
have  deserved  public  scorn  if  he  had  shrunk  upon  such  an 
emergency  as  the  present  from  extending  the  same  principle 
to  the  strong.  (Cheers.)  What  he  marvelled  at  was  the 
meanness  of  those  who  were  said  to  have  deserted  him  upon 
this  occasion  simply  because  their  own  interests  were  af- 
fected, but  who  continued  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  office,  and 
extend  their  blind  confidence  to  him  while  he  was  each  ses- 
sion more  confidently  propounding  the  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade,  and  fearlessly  and  unscrupulously  applying  it  to  every 
other  interest  but  that  with  which  the  Cabinet  was  connect- 
ed. (Loud  cheers.)  He  for  one  honoured  them  that  at  the 
last  moment  the  leaders  of  the  two  parlies  hud  preferred  their 
duties  as  statesmen,  as  Christians,  as  citizens;  had  preferred 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country  to  the  approval  and 
support  of  men  of  their  own  station  and  order,  and  that  they 
hud  sot  heeded  the  charge  of  inconsistency  from  rccklesii 
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and  irresponsible  men,  when  their  consistency  would  have 
been  in  error,  in  wrong,  and  injustice  to  the  people.  (Hear.) 
However,  the  object  was  now  to  turn  the  occasion  to  account. 
Often  had  the  people,  upon  this  question,  been  near  success, 
and  as  often  had  they  been  defeated.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is 
now  twenty  years  since  Canning  and  Huskisson,  fearing  the 
evils  of  this  accursed  law,  threatened  to  mitigate  its  seve- 
rity, and  nothing  was  left  undone  by  the  landed  aristocracy 
to  drive  them  from  power,  in  which  they  succeeded.  (Hear,) 
A  few  years  since  Lord  Melbourne  offered  a  compromise, 
leaving  them  8s.  fixed  impediment  to  the  supply  of  food,  aud 
he  was,  as  you  know,  indignantly  dismissed  from  power  for 
having  made  this  proposition;  and  now  the  question  is,  when 
the  real  thing— when  the  thing  worth  fighting  for— when 
complete  justice  is  offered,  under  the  auspices  of  Peel  and 
Rttssell— whether  the  people  will  allow  themselves  again  to 
be  disgracefully  and  disdainfully  beaten?  (Hear,  hear, hear.) 
He  ventured  upon  a  confident  prediction  that  they  will  not. 
(Loud  cheers. )  The  people  are,  then,  from  this  moment  put 
upon  their  trial.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  are  put  upon  their 
mettle  (cheers,)  and  he  knew  they  would  not,  like  slaves 
and  cowards,  give  in.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  They  will  be  true 
to  their  own  interests,  and  they  will  not  exhibit  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  men  complaining  of  a  wrong  and  flinching 
at  the  moment  when  legitimate  means  ore  offered  them  for 
redress.  (Cheers.)  No  man  advised  them  to  break  the  peace, 
or  to  violate  the  law.  This  would  notoriously  retard  the 
progress  of  any  cause,  (hear,  hear.)  Let  them  proceed  con- 
stitutionally, aud  for  this  purpose  turn  their  eyes  to  the  elec- 
tors of  this  country — they  are  a  small  number  with  reference 
to  the  population  (hear,  hear) — they  have,  however,  the 
destinies  of  this  country  in  their  hands  (hear,  hear) — the 
w  hole  body  are  under  a  "million.  He  said,  let  every  man  get 
a  list  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  making  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  his  own  district — let  every  village, 
parish,  and  district  of  the  country  be  familiar  with  the  names 
of  the  men  who  vote  for  a  supporter  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
without  depriving  l.iin  of  freedom  of  opinion,  let  the  people 
call  upon  those  voters  to  give  some  account  of  the  opinions 
they  hold.  (Hear.)  Let  them  call  upon  these  men  to  say 
why  they  differed  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russeli, 
and  all  the  able,  reflecting,  experienced  men  of  the  country, 
who  thought  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  country  to  remove  all 
impediments  to  this  vast  population  in  the  supply  of  their 
food.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  was  a  fair  place  to  make  the  ex- 
periment in.  No  man  of  common  understanding  could  ex- 
plain why  the  county  of  Middlesex  should  return  a  man 
pledged  to  make  food  dear,  and  impede  the  commerce  of  this 
country  with  the  rest  of  this  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why  should 
they  not  require  of  the  electors  of  this  district  to  explain 
why  they  voted  for  such  a  man,  and  if  they  could  give  no 
honest  reason  for  their  vote,  why  let  them  be  treated  as  men 
who  vote  for  their  own  interest  against  the  welfare  of 
their  country  ought  to  be  treated.  (Cheers.)  He  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  electors  of  this  country,  as  a  body, 
could  be  as  bad  as  they  were  represented  to  be.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  did  not  believe  that  any  candidate,  if  the  elec- 
tors were  free,  could  hope  to  gain  influence  by  pledging 
himself  simply  to  raise  the  price  of  food,  and  to  do  what  he 
is  able  to  prevent  the  necessaries  of  life  being  cheap  and 
plentiful  ;  and  yet  in  the  book  recording  the  pledges  given 
by  members,  this  appeared  to  be  one  by  which  a  man 
secured  his  seat  by  promising  to  make  the  necessaries  of  life 
dear.  (Shame.)  He  could  not  think  so  ill  of  the  electors 
os  to  suppose  that  they  would  freely  choose  those,  who 
by  the  hour  would  complain  of  the  cheapness  and  abund- 
ance of  provisions,  and  withdraw  his  support  from  a 
Government  whom  he  charged  with  having  caused  a  fall 
in  price  of  the  articles  on  which  the  poor  depended 
for  subsistence.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  He  believed  that 
these  members  only  represented  their  own  breeches'  pockets, 
and  those  of  the  squires  who  exerted  themselves  to  secure 
their  return  at  the  time  of  election.  (Loud  cheers.)  He 
would  not  yet  believe  that  the  electors  called  upon  by  that 
class  of  the  community  to  do  their  duty  would  countenance 
such  atrocities,  if  they  were  proposed  to  them.  (Cheers.) 
They  would  hear  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  were  the  people 
who  would  be  opposed  to  the  policy  now  proposed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell.  He  disbelieved  it  en- 
tirely (Hear.)  He  heard  many  farmers  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  hod  heard  many  a  report  of  what  had  occurred  at 
the  farmers'  meetings,  and  he  found  or  had  heard  nothing 
fjjat  justified  such  a  notion;  and  firmly  believed  that  the 
iiiakontent  landowners  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
pther  woujd  not  (tare  to  hold  a  public  meeting,  for  the  fear 
that  some  farmer  would  appear  at  that  meeting,  and 
(.here  denounce  the  system  of  protection  as  fraudulent  and. 
delusive  as  regarded  them,  or,  at  least,  would  name  things 
at  that  meeting  which  he  claimed  at  the  hands  of  the 
landlord,  which  he  considered  of  far  greater  import- 
ance than  Corn  Laws  to  his  interest.  (Loud  cheers.) 
The  farmer,  whenever  he  dared  speak  out,  was  ready  to 
burst  with  his  wrongs,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  Corn 
Laws  and  protection,  and  which  it  was  entirely  in  the  power 
of  the  landlord  himself  to  redress.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  is 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  farmer  is  the  insecurity  of  his 
tenure,  the  want  of  a  lease,  the  reduotion  of  his  rent,  and 
the  power  to  destroy  the  vermin  on  Ins  farm  (hear,  hear) ; 
aye,  and  much  more  so  than  giving  a  value  to  land  by  a  low 
which  is  artificially  to  raise  the  price  of  produce,  for  which 
higher  rent  is  paid  for  land.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  fanners  and 
the  farm  labourers  were  on  interesting  class,  deserving  of 
their  sympathy  ;  he  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  they  were 
injured  by  anything  that  was  done,  but  he  felt  sure  that  they 
had  no  better  chance  of  getting  justice  than  by  a  system 
Which  would  tax  the  wits  of  the  landlord  to  makethe  most 
of  his  laud.  (Cheers.)  His  first  step  would  be  doing  justice 
to  a  gooil  tenant,  and  the  Inst,  thing  he  would  think  of,  if  he 
was  a  good  tenant,  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  him 
by  interfering  with  his  independence.  (Cheers.)  He  did 
not  believe  thai  the  farmers  had  a  strong  interest  in  this 
question,  from  the  fact  that  several  farmers  had  volunteered  to 
state  their  opinions  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  in  the  most  pub- 
lic place  in  the  Kingdom — namely,  Coveut  Garden  theatre  ; 
and  though  thej  defied  contradiction,  from  no  quarter  of  the 
kingdom  had  they  received  any  answer.  Men,  moreover,  of 
undoubted  character  and  respectability  (hear)  ;  they  state 
that  their  grievance  is  not  the  removal  of  the  Corn  Law,  hut 
that  they  cannot  get  justice  from  their  landlords,  owing  to  the 
great  competition  for  land,  and  that  they  wish  for  Free  Trade 
that  the  landlord  might  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  them.  It  may 
answer  the  purpose  of  some  titled  landlord  to  talk  of  the  far 
mers  where  they  cannot  be  answered  ;  but  wherever  their 
opinion  could  be  fairly  tested,  he  repeated,  the  landlord  and 
the  Corn-Law  supporter  were  not  among  them.  (Cheers.) 
Among  the  farmers  the  protectionists  could  find  no  sympa- 
thy ;  to  the  working  men  (whose  ideas  they  had  lately  much 
confused),  should  they  appeal,  they  will  hsar  from  them  that 


they  regard  protection,  as  it  is  called,  as  only  protection  from 
food,  as  protection  from  wages,  as  protection  from  commerce 
and  industry,  as  a  tax  upon  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  by 
which  they  were  made  dearer  and  more  scarce,  aud  which 
compelled  the  working  classes  to  toil  like  slaves  and  live  like 
slaves  to  procure  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  No!  Lord  John 
Russell  was  right ;  it  was,  as  he  said,  a  law  to  raise  rent, 
without  regard  to  the  many  interests,  and  to  the  numerous 
beings  that  it  might  vitally  affect.  (Cheers.)  Without  de- 
taining you  further,  then,  gentlemen,  I  do  say  that  the  cause 
for  which  you  have  to  contend  is  clear  and  obvious,  and  the 
parties  to  whom  you  are  opposed  equally  so.  You  may,  by  pro- 
curing a  repeal  of  this  law,  avert  great  evils  from  the  commu- 
nity, and  obtain  great  advantages  for  yourselves.  You  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  now,  which  you  have  not  had  be- 
fore. You  are  in  a  position  that  you  may  not  have  again. 
(Hear,)  Your  victory  will  be  short  and  complete  if  you  will 
be  true  to  yourselves.  (Hear.)  Gird  up  your  loins  for  the 
fight ;  Richmond  and  Buckingham  are  opposed  to  you. 
Forego  at  present  your  other  grievances — forget  the  offences 
of  the  past ;  and,  in  order  that  you  may  peacefully,  speedily, 
and  completely  accomplish  your  object,  oppose  to  them  those 
leaders  who  have  tendered  you  their  support,  and  place  Rus- 
sell and  Peel  in  front  of  the  fight. 

On  Mr.  Villiers  resuming  Iris  seat  the  cheering  was  enthu- 
siastic. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Moobb  having  also  addressed  the  meeting,  a 
resolution  was  agreed  to  adapted  to  the  crisis,  pledging  the 
persons  present  to  use  all  then-  exertions  to  secure  the  re- 
turn of  two  Free  Trade  members  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  cany  out  the  resolution,  and 
the  meeting  separated. 


To  the  Editor  o/The  League. 

Sir, — In  your  report  of  a  meeting  held  in  this  town  last 
week,  to  memorialise  the  Government  to  open  the  ports,  I 
am  stated  to  have  seconded  an  amendment  for  which  eight 
hands  were  held  up,  proving  that  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion might  be  relieved,  by  locating  the  factory  hands  upon 
waste  and  other  lands,  as  a  more  advantageous  and  profitable 
sphere  of  labour.  From  my  having  more  or  less  publicly 
these  thirty  years  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  this  statement  hos  excited  no  small  amount  of  sur- 
prise on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  I  am  known.  Allow  me, 
therefore,  through  your  columns  to  say,  that  what  I  advanced 
was  .  in  direct  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  an  endea- 
vour to  convince  its  mover  and  the  meeting  that  an  imme- 
diate and  entire  removal  of  these  "  aceursed  "  laws  was  what 
we  alone  ought  to  seek;  and  of  course  that  the  motion 
ought  not  to  be  attempted  to  be  got  rid  of  by  any  such  pro- 
position as  the  ODe  just  offered.  Iu  this  view  the  meeting, 
as  you  state,  was  nearly  unanimous. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  the  poor 
stocking-weavers  (of  whom,  I  believe,  the  person  proposing 
the  amendment  to  be  one)  ore  becoming  much  more  olive  to 
the  importance  of  supporting  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  addresses  delivered  at  our  registration  meeting  this 
week  by  Messrs.  Cobden  aud  Bright,  have  produced  the  hap- 
piest impressions  on  the  minds  of  our  working-classes  in 
removing  their  deeply- rooted  prejudices. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully,  W.  Felkin. 

Nottingham,  11th  Dec,  181-r>. 

[We  exceedingly  regret  that  Mr.  Felkin's  name  should 
hove  been  associated  with  any  show  of  support  to  such  an 
amendment  as  that  proposed  at  the  Nottingham  meeting ; 
but  as  we  copied  our  abridgment  from  a  cotemporary,  the 
misstatement  was  unavoidable. — :Ed.  League.] 


Registration  Movement  in  Middlesex  and  Parts 
surrounding. —  The  meetings  addressed  by  Mr.  Robert 
R.  R.  Moore  last  week,  as  announced  in  The  League  of 
Saturday,  the  6th  inst.,  have  been  attended  by  crowded  audi- 
ences, aud  the  greatest  excitement  and  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested. The  following  is  the  list  of  meetings  for  the  en- 
suing week : 

Monday,  Dec.  10th,  Cowper-street,  City  Road,  Finsbury, 
at  half-past  Seven  o'clock. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  10th,  the  Theatre,  Rochester,  at  half-past 
Seven  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  Deo.  17th,  Town  Hall,  Gravesend,  at  half-past 
Seven  o'clook,  * 

Thursday,  Dec.  18th,  Town  Hall,  Maidstone,  at  half-past 
Seven  o'clock. 

Friday,  Dec.  19th,  Lecture  Hall,  Greenwich,  at  Seven 
o'clock. 


Lord  Glenelg's  Prophecy. — Mr.  Charles  Grant  (Lord 
Glenelg)  entreated  the  landed  interest  to  reflect,  "  In  times 
of  pressure  and  difficulty,  there  might  come  a  crisis  in  which 
tlicre  would  be  no  longer  an  option  as  to  the  rate  and  manner 
of  admitting  foreign  grain  .  There  might  come  a  time  of 
extremity  in  which  Government  would  find  itself  constrained 
to  attend  only  to  the  interests  of  a  starving  population,  when 
the  pleas  of  humanity  and  justice  would  become  all-power- 
ful. They  are  also  bound  to  consider,  in  settling  a  ques- 
tion of  this  important  nature,  the  growing  intelligence  of 
the  age,  the  enlightened  mind  of  the  community,  and  the 
power  of  the  public  press,  and  he  teas  greatly  mistaken  if 
they  would:  not  find  themselves  before  long  under  the  neces- 
sity of  viewing  it  in  regard  only  to  the  real  justice  of  the 
question. — Extract  from  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Oct. 
20,  1841. 


The  flax  crop  in  Ireland  this  year  is  less  by  one-fourth 
than  that  of  last  year,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Russian 
seed  ;  but  still  the  value  of  the  flax  and  seed  of  the  present 
year  is  not  less  than  1,760,000£ 

CniEir — Potatoes. — At  a  potato  mill  lately  erected  in 
this  neighbourhood,  no  fewer  than  '1000  bolls  of  diseased  po- 
tatoes have  been  purchased  from  the  formers  around,  and 
8000  bolls  more  are  yet  to  come  In.  At  a  potato  mill  at 
Dunning,  we  are  informed  that  nearly  1000  bolls  of  potatoes 
have  been  purchased,  all  of  which  are  unfit  for  food.  The 
accounts  for  nenrly  twenty  miles  round  are  most  deplorable. 
This  state  of  things  colls  aloud  upon  the  Government  to  in- 
terfere, by  opening  the  ports  .for  the  free  admission  of  grain 
without  delay. 


NATIONAL  ANTI-CORN-LAW  LEAGUE. 

GREAT  LEAGUE  MEETING  IN  COVENT- 
GARDEN  THEATRE— The  COUNCIL  of  the  NA- 
TIONAL ANTI-CORN-LAW  LEAGUE  begs  to  announce  that 
the  AGGREGATE  MEETINGS  of  the  LEAGUE,  in  the 
Theatre  Roysl.  CoveDt  Garden,  will  re-commence  on  VTednes 
dat  Evening  Next,  17th  of  December. 

George  Wilson,  Esq.,  will  take  the  Chair  at  Seven  o'clock 
precisely. 

The  Meeting  will  be  addressed  by  Richard  Cobden,  Esq., 
M.P.,  John  Bright ,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  W.  J.  Fox,  Esq. 

Tickets  of  admission  to  all  parts  of  the  House  may  be  had  as 
usual  at  67,  Fleet-street. 

Seats  will  in  future  be  reserved  for  all  farmers  who  may  make 
application  at  the  Offices  of  the  League,  67,  Fleetstreet,  up  to 
the  hour  of  meeting  ;  and  their  attendance,  whether  favourable 
or  opposed  to  Free  Trade,  is  especially  requested. 

QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

THE  Friends  of  FREE  TRADE  residing  in  the 
Northern  or  Midland  Counties,  desirous  of  purchasing 
Freehold;  in  any  of  the  undermentioned  Counties,  are  requested 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League,  Newall's  Buildings 
Manchester. 


North  Lancashir* 
South  Lancashire 
North  Cheshire 
West  Riding  of  York 
South  Stafford 
North  Stafford 
South  Cheshire 
Each  applicant  is  requested  to  give  bis  name  and  residence  at 
full  length.  By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


North  Derbyshire 
South  Derbvshire 
North  Durham 
East  Cumberland 
West  Cumberland 
Seuth  Northumberland. 


F 


QUALIFY!  QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 
REE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Free- 
holds for  Middlesex,  East  Surrey,  West  Kent,  South 
Essex,  East  Sussex,  and  South  Hunts,  are  requested  to  send 
their  applications,  with  name  and  address  in  full,  to  the  League 
Offices,  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

_By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 

FREEHOLD  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  HERTS. 

FREE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Freeholds 
in  Hertfordshire  are  requested  to  send  their  applications  to 
The  League  Offices,  67,  Fleet-street,  or  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Bonteins, 
Herts  Registration  Office,  Hertford. 

NORTH  LANCASHIRE. 
QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

FREE-TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Qualifica- 
tions for  North  Lancashire,  are  informed  that  they  can  lie 
obtained  for  33?.  and  upwards  each,  yielding  from  6J  to  7J  per 

cent. 

Applications  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Moorhouse,  League  Rooms, 

4,  Cheapside,  Preston. 

CORN  LAWS.— Third  Edition,  Now  ready,  price 2s., 

A  N  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  EFFECTS 

of  PROTECTING  DUTIES  on  the  PROFITS  of  AGRI- 
CULTURE, by  John  Morton,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Nature 
and  Property  of  Soils,"  &c. ;  and  Joshua  Trimmer,  F.G8., 
Author  of"  Practical  Geology  aud  Mineralogy,"  &c.  Also 

The  Nature  and  Property  of  Soils,  and  Rents  and  Profits  of 
Agriculture,  by  J.  Morton.    10s.  4thEdition. 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  and  all  booksellers. 

"  On  occasions  of  this  kind  I  have  generally  said  a  few  words 
as  to  the  bearing  of  the  Corn  Laws  on  Agriculture,  bat  that 
part  of  the  subject  bos  been  taken  out  of  my  hands.  A  little 
pamphlet  ,  published  by  Messrs.  Trimmer  and  Morton,  practical 
agriculturists,  has  quite  superseded  any  observation  I  could 
make.  They  looked  on  the  Corn  Laws  in  a  debtor  and  creditor 
point  of  view.  They  took  different  farms  in  different  soils,  aud 
they  showed  what  their  owners  gained  by  protection,  and  what 
they  lost.  The  first  time  I  received  that  book  I  was  a  little  stag- 
gered by  the  facts  which  it  adduced  ;  but  having  read  and  consi- 
dered it,  several  times,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  underpaiuta 
rather  than  overpaints  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Now,  as  I 
know  a  great  many  willing  and  anxious  to  see  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  to  secure  full  commercial  freedom",  who  have 
some  lingering  doubts  as  to  whether  their  agricultural  friends 
may  not  suffer  in  some  way  or  other  from  such  an  event,  I  re- 
commend all  such  persons  to  lay  out  a  couple  of  shillings  in  the 
purchase  of  the  pamphlet,  and  to  read  it  carefully  through." — 
From  Earl  Ducie's  Speech  at  the  Birmingham  Meeting. 

TO  PRINTERS,  NEWSPAPER  PROPRIETORS, 
4cc. — New  Perfecting  Machines,  of  from  30  in.  to  56  in. 
Cylinders,  at  J.  GADSBYS,  Whitefriars  Printing  Office,  Bou- 
verie-street,  Fleet  street. — MACHINING  done  at  low  charges, 
and  in  the  best  style.  BOOK-WORK,  and  Railway  and  other 
Printing,  expeditiously  executed.   All  new  Type. 


*»*  In  consequence  of  the  great  pressure  on  our  space, 
we  are  compelled  to  postpone  the  Subscription  List  until 
next  week. 


POSTSCEIPT. 


LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  December  18,  1845. 

Ministers  have  resigned ;  the  weight  of  the  Corn 
Laws  has  broken  down  the  strongest  Cabinet 
formed  in  England  within  the  memory  of  the  exist- 
ing generation.  Peel  refuses  to  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  scarcity ;  and  even  Wellington 
shrinks  from  raising  the  standard  of  famine.  "  This 
is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes."  Men  who  set  up  their  puny  wisdom  to  rival 
the  dispensations  of  Providence  have  found  that 
"  He  who  dwelleth  in  the  heavens  hath  laughed 
them  to  scorn ;  the  Lord  hath  had  them  in  deri- 
sion;" their  bonds  have  been  broken,  and  their 
cords  shall  soon  be  cast  from  us.  With  humble 
thankfulness  we  recognise  the  hand  of  Him  who 
has  declared,  that  "  he  heareth  the  desire  of  the 
poor,  that  the  man  of  the  earth  be  no  more  exalted 
against  him."  Under  Providence  tbe  people  are 
the  authors  of  their  own  triumph ;  they  must  hold 
fast  to  the  position  they  have  taken,  they  must 
cany  through  the  measure  which  they  have  pro- 
posed and  brought  to  the  threshold  of  accomplish- 
ment. Manchester  must  not  sleep  ;  the  exertions 
of  .Birniiiighiun  must  not  be  relaxed.  Liverpool 
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must  struggle  for  its  redemption,  and  the  boroughs 
of  the  manufacturing  districts  must  be  nerved  to 
meet  the  decisive  issue.  We  have  suffered  too 
much,  and  struggled  too  long,  not  to  have  learned 
the  peril  of  being  negligent  at  our  posts.  Our  ene- 
mies have  taken  the  field  ;  contemptible  as  is  their 
appearance,  utterly  ridiculous  as  are  such  weapons 
■a  curry-powder  and  niangel-wiu-zel,  we  cannot  yet 
afford_  to  despise  them.  They  may  bully  states- 
men, they  may  intrigue  with  ministers,  they  may 
cajole  parliaments,  but  they  cannot  face  an  outraged 
nation.  It  is  against  the  people  that  the  sordid 
protectionists  are  banded ;  it  is  by  the  people  that 
thev  must  be  encountered.  The  stake  is  too  serious, 
the  risk  too  great  for  us  to  trust  to  delegation. 
Parties  are  now  the  followers,  not  the  leaders,  of  the 
people.  ^Moreover,  though  there  is  much  to  do, 
the  time  allowed  for  the  healthy  action  is  brief.  It 
was  no  great  hardship  to  have  the  fate  of  rotten 
boroughs  suspended  while  the  servitor  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford,  the  Right  Honourable  (?)  J.  W. 
Croker,  surprised  the  House  by  statistical  discus- 
sions ;  hunger  is  impatient,  and  will  no  longer 
endure  the  parade  of  empty  debates.  The  cireum 
stances  of  the  time  require  not  talking,  but  acting  : 
every  day  is  of  importance,  not  so  much  to  the  final 
issue,  as  to  its  attendant  perils. 

Of  the  probable  composition  of  the  new  ministry 
it  is  not  yet  time  to  speak.  Whoever  may  be  its 
members,  they  have  their  first  work  cut  out  for 
them  ;  they  must  set  themselves  to  the  task  without 
hesitation  or  delay.  Food  for  the  people  is  our  first 
object,  and  that  we  must  have,  from  whomsoever 
may  be  the  minister.  Lord  John  Russell  has 
solemnly  and  publicly  pledged  himself  to  total  and 
immediate  repeal  of  the  laws  which  restrict  our 
food,  but  he  is  likely  to  find  himself  surrounded 
and  ear-wigged  by  those  who  may  be  anxious  for 
compromise.  Thepeojde  must  stand  firmly  by  him, 
to  keep  his  courage  to  the  sticking  point.  We  ex- 
press no  doubt  of  his  perseverance,  no  want  of 
reliance  on  his  integrity ;  but  he  will  want  all  the 
support  which  the  united  nation  alone  can  give. 
The  great  measure  is  indeed  made  to  his  hands  ; 
he  will  be  but  the  instrument  of  giving  effect  to  the 
popular  will ;  but  that  will  must  be  so  emphatically 
pronounced  as  to  allow  of  no  possibility  of  mistake 
or  evasion.  The  blatant  dukes  that  prate  about 
famine,  as  if  food  was  a  luxury  which  the  industri- 
ous should  only  enjoy  at  the  discretion  of  their 
caprice,  must  be  taugbt  that  the  majesty  of  an  in- 
sulted and  injured  people  is  not  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  trifling  or  sport.  Increased  vigilance, 
renewed  exertions,  united  efforts,  are  the  great  re- 
quisites of  the  time.  Let  us  meet  the  crisis  fearless 
of  the  issue,  for  "  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us;  the 
God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge  !" 


GREAT  MEETING  OF  THE  ELECTORS  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  IN  THE  GUILD 
HALL. 

On  Monday  next,  at  twelve  o'clock,  a  meeting  of  the 
electors  of  London  will  take  place  at  the  Guildhall, 
convened  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  compliance  with  a 
most  influential  and  numerously  signed  requisition, 
to  memorialise  Ministers  to  open  the  Ports  and 
repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  It  will  be  seen  in  another 
part  of  our  paper,  that  Mr.  Cobden,  at  the  Man- 
chester meeting,  declared  his  intention  of  being  present 
on  the  occasion  as  an  Elector  of  the  City.  We  trust 
this  will  be  an  overwhelming  demonstration  of  unani- 
mity on  the  part  of  the  electors  of  London,  against  the 
bread  tax.  The  citizens  of  Lonikm  were  foremast  in  the 
struggle  of  1815,  against  the  imposition  of  this  monopoly. 
Let  them  only  put  forth  their  energies — firmly  and  unani- 
mously at  this  crisis — and  they  ensure  its  oeerthrow. 


The  West  Riding-  Meeting. — The  requisition  has  been 
signed  by  about  1«0, — a  number  which,  if  it  had  been  need- 
ful, might  have  been  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  The 
intention  appears  to  have  been  to  confine  the  signatures 
within  certain  limits,  and  to  embrace  those  gentlemen  who 
are  more  or  less  connected  with  land.  Sir  Win.  Cooke  has, 
it  will  be  seen,  appointed  the  meeting  to  take  place  at  Wake- 
field  on  Wednesday  next.  In  idl  probability  the  meeting  will 
not  only  be  extremely  numerous,  but  mostenthusinstic,  and 
produce  that  impression  in  high  quarters  which  bus  never 
yet  failed  to  be  the  case  on  former  occasions.  We  understand 
that  special  trains  will  be  provided  at  all  the  stations  on  the 
Midland  and  the  Leeds  and  Manchester  line.  We  learn  that 
the  attendance  from  this  town  and  neighbourhood  will  be 
large,  and  contribute  to  that  manifestation  of  feeling  on  this 
momentous  question  which  its  immeasurable  importance  im- 
peratively demands. — Jjoncaster  Gazette. 

Several  cargoes  of  potatoes,  which  have  been  shipped  at 
t  be  I  ale  of  Man  for  Liverpool,  bave  become  so  much  diseased 
that  they  are  unsaleable,  and,  consequenllv,  lost  to  the  ex- 
portcra. 


THE  PERSECUTED  WILTSHIRE 
LABOURERS. 
The  following  letter  shows  our  expectation  that  the 
sympathy  of  Free  Traders  would  be  drawn  towards  the 
poor  persecuted  Wiltshire  Labourers,  Bulloch  and  I'earce, 
has  been  realized.  The  money  has  been  transmitted  to 
C.  Day,  Esq.,  of  Marlborough,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  men. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 
Sir— I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  taking  charge  of  the  en- 
closed 1/.  for  the'relief  of  "  Thomas  Bullock  and  William 
Pearce,  the  two  labourers  of  Beckhamptou,  near  Marlbo- 
rough, whose  statements  appeared  in  your  paper  of  Saturday 
last,  as  having  been  discharged  by  Mr.  John  Wentworth  of 
Beckhampton,  for  attending  an  Auti-Corn-Law  meeting,  and 
who  are  consequently  suffering  from  want  of  employment. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  obediently, 

John  Fikch. 
47,  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  London, 
December  1st,  1845. 


The  League  and  THEREGisTiiATioN.--Manchester,Dec. 
10. — Last  nicht  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Registration  Com- 
mittee of  the  League  was  held  in  the  Council-room,  Newall's- 
buildings,  Mr.  George  Wilson  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Blindle 
read  the  list  of  applications  for  qualifications  for  votes,  which 
were  335,  sent  iu  during  the  week,  and  16  applications 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  that  evening,  towards 
which  thev  had  obtained  101  qualifications.  Mr.  Owen  ap- 
plied, on  "behalf  of  the  Freeholders'  Building  Society,  to 
state  that  the  Society  was  then  in  a  condition  to  lend  1500/., 
and  by  the  first  week  in  January  they  would  be  ready  to  lend 
3000/",  and  to  guarantee  a  distinct  residence  and  a  house  to 
his  own  qualification,  for  40/.  to  each  purchaser.  This  he 
thought  of  great  importance  to  be  known,  because  many 
people  thought  that  if  they  purchased  a  freehold  under  the 
League  they  would  be  joined  to  some  one  else,  and  that  they 
could  not  dispose  of  it  when  choice  or  necessity  might  point 
out  such  a  course  as  expedient.  He  would  guarantee,  how- 
ever, that  all  parties  joining  that  society  should  have  the 
choice  of  a  ready  and  fair,  and  most  probably  a  profitable 
sale  of  his  shares,  if  he  ever  wished  to  dispose  of  them.  The 
matter  was  ordered  to  stand  over  till  next  week. 

We  understand  that  at  a  meeting  of  masters  of  power-loom 
factories,  held  in  Glasgow  on  Monday,  the  propriety  of  put- 
ting their  establishments  on  short  time  during  the  month  of 
January  was  taken  into  consideration.  Iu  tiie  meantime, 
any  definite  arrangement  in  the  matter  h  as  been  delayed  till  a 
second  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent week. — Glasgow  Guardian. 


THE  FUNDS. 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Red.  Ann. 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
3+perCt.  Red-Ann. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  I860 

Cons,  for  Acct  

Exc.  Bills,  pm  

Ind.Bds.un.lOOOf. 

India  Stock  

Austrian   

Belgian  Bonds  .. 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

Cbilian   

Columb.  ex.Venez. 

Danish   

Dutch  4  per  Cent. 
Dutch  2J  per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Portug.  conv  

Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct. 
Do.  3  per  Ct.  ex.dv. 
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MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Moxuav,  Dj-x.8.— The  uncertainty  of  what  Ministers  intend 
doing  with  respect  to  the  Corn  Laws  continues  ;  but  the  re- 
peated assertions  in  the  Times  give  greater  credit  to  the  report 
of  Thursday  last  than  many  people  were  willing  to  acknowledge 
last  market  day.  The  consequence  is,  that  though  the  arrivals 
of  all  grain  during  the  past  week,  ami  to  this  morning's  market 
are  only  moderate,  the  dulness  in  all  branches  of  the  trade  is 
extreme.  English  Wheat  is  generally  quoted  '.'s.  to  3s.  cheaper 
than  last  Monday,  and  inferior  samples  even  lower.  Free  foreign 
meets  a  similar  reduction.  For  Bonded  Wheat  little  or  no  in- 
quiry is  made.  The  sales  of  Barley  arc  quite  insignificant,  and 
quotations  merely  nominal.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Oats  : 
this  article  is  unsaleable  except  iu  very  small  retail  parcels  to 
needy  buyers  at  Is.  lower  than  this  day  week.  Beans  are  not 
quoted  cheaper.  Peas  are  in  pretty  good  supply,  and  worth  2s. 
less  money.  Even  at  the  reductions  noticed,  there  is  hut  little 
business  doing.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Essex,    Red  50  to  00   White  53  to  08 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    40     58  50  04 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  47     54  51  62 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  25  27 

Ditto  Ditto  Polands  New  26  28 

Scotch  Feed  20     28         Potato  29  30 

Limerick  25  27 

Ditto  Fine  New  27  29  Old  Fine  none 

Cork  

Waterfowl,  Youghol,  &  Cork  Black  23  25 

Sligo  24  20 

Galway  24  25 

Barley  32  39 

Beans,  Mazagan  New  32  34  Old  40  44 

Harrow   38  42   

Small   40  44   

Peas.White  Boilers  54  58 

Grey  36.. 48  Maple  38  40 

Flour,  Town  made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  48  60 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  . . . :  46  50 

FOREIGN.   .  FREE.    IN  BONO. 

Ter  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Dantzig, high  mixed  58  to  60  46  52 

Rostock  56     60  44  48 

Stettin   54     60   43  46 

Hamburgh   52     57   42  45 

Odessa   46     30  40  42 

Odessa  Polish  50     50   40  43 

Russian  soft  48  57 

Ditto   hard  46  55 

Spanish   

Ditto  White  

Australian  , , , ,  , , , . ,  60  &J59 


Stralsund  . . . 
Dutch  Feed. 
Brew. 


27 

30 

30 

32 

27 

28 

24 

25 

27 

28 

24 

22 

25 

26 

22 

23 

23 

25 

20 

22 

20 

35 

26 

32 

30 

26 

28 

40 

41 

39 

40 

54 

none 

34 

35 

32 

35 

Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
Dec.  1  to  Dec.  6, 1845,  both  days  inclusive. 

Peas 
2160 


English  

Scotch 
Irish   


Wheat. 

Bailey. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

.  3269 

4701 

875 

128d 

15 

1500 

648 

200 

11908 

3199 

320 

3033 

"4 

658 


Flour, 4202  sacks ;  3593  barrels. 
Friday,  Dec  12. — We  can  only  repeat  our  reports  of  this 
day  week  and  Monday  last.  There  are  no  transactions  of  any 
importance  whatever  in  any  branch  of  the  trade.  Needy  buyers 
purchase  in  very  retail  quantities,  and  when  vessels  are  Coming 
on  demurrage  lower  prices  are  taken ;  but  it  i9  impossible  to  fix 
the  value  of  the  stock,  while  the  present  uncertainty  lasts.  On 
the  whole,  holders  seem  disinclined  to  yield  to  the  present 
panic ;  and  the  consequence  is,  the  stagnation  before  noticed. 
The  duties  remain  the  same  for  all  grain  this  week. 

S.  H.  Lccas. 

Account  of  CORN,  See.,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  5th  of  December  to  the  28th  of  December,  both  inclusive. 


Wheat . 
Barley 
Oats  . . . 


Foreign. 
6990 


0710 


I    English.    I  Irish. 
8250  I 
7260  j 
6460        I  3450 
Flour,  4940  sacks. 
LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  Dec.  9, 1845. 

Qrs.        Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

Wheat    ....    8715   66s.   Od.  |  Rye      ....         87   40s.  3d. 

Barley    6140   33s.    7d.     Beans    1658   39s.  3d. 

Oats    25543  26s.   Od.  |  Peas    1443   46s.  7d- 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 


s.  d. 


s.  d. 


d.  s. 


1st  Nov. 

8th  „ 
15th  „ 
22d  „ 
29th 


..60 
..59 


1..34   3.. 26   2.. 33    2.. 45 


d.  s.  d. 
3.. 43  10 


7.. 35  1..25  2.. 35  7.. 45  1..41  9 
....58   6. .35   0..26   3. .38   2. .44   5. .45  7 


1..25  5. .37  1..43  4. .45  4 
2.. 25  0..35  4.. 41  9.. 45  10 
0..41    8.. 43  4 


..57  11.. 34 

58   2  33 

6th  Dec.  . ! !  [59   0.  .32  10.  .24   7.  .35 
Aggregate  Average  of  tlie  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  58s.  lOd. ;  Barley, 
34s.  Id.;    Oats,  25s.  5d. ;   Rye,  35s.  9d. ;  Beans,  43s.  7d.; 

Duty.  Wheat,  14s.  Od. ;  Barley,  4s.  0d.;  Oats,  3s.  0d.;  Rye, 
7s.  6d.';  Beans,  Is.  Od.  ;  Peas,  Is.  Od. 

Stock  of  Com  in  Bond,  Nov.  5, 1845. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas.  Flout 

Cwts. 

In  London,  2700-10  10900  56942  ..  799  570  55679 
Unit.  King.  667773   59477    107219     ..       1678     2003  27S683 

MEAT  MARKET. 
Trade,  upon  the  whole,  very  heavy  considering  the  fine 
whether. 

T-ER  STONE  OF  81bs.  BY  THE  CARCASE. 

Prime  Beef. .  3s   6d  to  3s  lOd  I  Middl. Mutton  3s   Cd  to  3s  8d 


Middling  do.   3s  2d  to  3s  4d 
Plain,  or  infe- 
rior Beef  2s  66.  to  2s  lOd  | 

Prime  Mutton  3s  8d  to  4s  Cd 


Veal,  from   . .  4s  Od  to  4s  8d 
Small  Pork  . .  4s  6d  to  5s  Od 
Large,  or  infe- 
rior Pork  . .  3s  Od  to  3s  10d 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY.  Dec.  5. 
BANKRUPTS 

J.  SPONG,  Ockhnm,  Surrey,  coal  and  timber  merchant.  [Mr 
Jordeson,  St.  Mary-at-Hill. 

•T.  C.  EDWARDS,  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  bill 
broker.    [Mr.  Godden,  John  Street,  Bedford  Row. 

J.  M'DERMOTT,  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  victualler.  [Mr.  Hunt, 
Barnard's  Inn. 

E.  LE  ROY,  Upper  Norton  Street,  Portland  Place,  wiue  mer. 
chant.   [Mr.  Lewis,  Wilmington  Square. 

,1  ELLIOTT,  Bristol,  coal  merchant.  [Mr.  Charles  Hassell, 
St  Stephen's  Avenue,  Bristol. 

J .  MANN,  Warwick,  grocer.   [Mr.  Nicks,  Warwick. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Dec.  29,  C .  G.  Webb,  Long  Lane,  Bermondsev,  woolstapler— 
J.  Haycock,  jun.,  Wells,  Norfolk,  com  factor— Deo.  31,  W.  Monk, 
Jim.,  Nottingham,  currier— Dec.  20,  J.  Ashbarry,  Herefoid, 
farmer— Jan.  2,  E.Hesketh,  Hulme,  Lancashire, victualler— Jan. 
6,  J.  Y.  Betts,  Cardiff,  grocer— T.  Jenkins,  Brecon,  maltster- 
Jan.  9,  J.  Whitlow,  Manchester,  laceman. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Dec.  26,  N.  G  Coomhes,  Craven  Street,  Strand,  coal  merchant 
— G  E.  Noone,  East  Street,  Manchester  Square,  engineer— T. 
Cotsworth,  Reading,  builder. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

J.  Young,  Macduff,  Banffshire,  wood  merchant. 


TUESDAY,  Dec.  9. 
BANKRUPTCY  ANNULLED. 
Dec.  5,  S.  Thomas,  Cornhill,  merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

I.  MORTIMER,  East  SU-eet,  Walworth,  victualler  [Mr. 
Harpur,  Eennington  Cross. 

J.  1).  WILLIAMS,  Newcastle  Street,  Farringdon  Street,  black- 
ing manufacturer.    [Mr.  Austin,  St.  Swithin's  Lone. 

T.  MAGER.Holborn  Hill,  poulterer.  [Messrs.  Kiss  and  Son, 
Fenchurch  Street. 

li.  G.  SPEDD1NG.  Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  zinc  manu- 
facturer.  [Mr.  Taylor,  North  Buildings,  Finsbury  Circus. 

R.  W.  SHEPPARD,  Ensham,  Oxon,  innkeeper.  [Messrs. 
Pownall  and  Cross,  Staple's  Inn. 

C.  K.  LUCE,  Southamptou,  mercer.  [Mr.  Combe,  Staple's 
Inn. 

H.  GAMBLE.  Gaimstone,  Norfolk,  grocer.  [Messrs.  Hill 
and  Matthews,  St.  Marv-axe. 

T.  RATNETT,  Cambridge,  tailor.  [Mr.  Wilkins,  Furnival's 
Inn. 

J.  POULTON,  jun.,  Lnton,  straw  hat  manufacturer.  [Messrs. 
Dynes,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

A.  S.  TUCKER,  and  G.  M.  BIDWELL,  Melcombe  Regis, 
grocers.    [Messrs.  Cook  and  Sanders,  New  Inn,  Strand. 

W.  LEWIS,  Barusley,  tobacconist.  [Messrs.  Sudlow  and  Co., 
Chancery  Lane, 

F.  STAMFORD,  Manchester,  woollen  draper.  [Mr.  Reid, 
Bread  Street. 

C.  ILES.  Bristol,  grocer.   [Mr.  Hudson,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

J.  POPE,  Ashley  Down,  Gloucestershire,  lime  burner.  [Mr. 
Hudson,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

W.  OCKLESTON, Liverpool, hide  merchant,  [Messrs.  Norris, 
Allen,  and  Simpson,  Bartlett's  Buildings,  Holboni. 

T.  FRIED  LAN  SKEY,  Birmingham,  chandler,  Mr.  Corser, 
Birmingham. 

DIVIDENDS. 
Jan.  2,  J.  Brvan,  Bristol, chemist. 

CEKTTFICATES. 
Dec.  30,  J.  Breakenridge.  Liverpool,  tailor — S.  Davies,  Bank- 
side,  Bonthwork,  coal  merchant— Jan.  8,  T.  Hodgson,  Greta, 
Bonk,  Yorkshire,  brickmaker. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
W.  Wbyte  and  Co.,  Glasgow,  cotton  yam  merchant. 
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THE  LEAGUE. 
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Price  One  shilling  ;  bv  post,  One  ftnd  Sixpence. 
TTtTHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  uml  AVOID.   Addressed  to 

T  V  the  Ncrvuus  and  Dyspeptic.  Jiy  II.  J.  Cui.veuwei.l.M.Ii  ,  Momher.Qf 
the  hoyal  Collect1  of  surgeons,  &c.  Slu-rwmd,  23,  Paterhoster-row,  and AU 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Author.  21 ,  Aruriilcl-streot,  strand. 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  HOOK  HY  Mil.  DICKENS. 
In  December  will  be  published,  price  is.,  small  8to, 

Ti  H  E    CRICKET    ON    THE  HEARTH. 
A   1'AIUY   TALE   OF  HOME, 
lly  Cn*nLEH  Dicxr.NS. 
the  Ill»trntions  by  Clnrkson  Smnticld,  K>q.,  It.A.  ;  Daniel  Moolise,  Esq., 
R.A.;  John  Lecoh.  Esq.-;  a?id  Richard  Doyle.  Esq. 
Also,  by  the  snmo  Author,  uniform  with  the  above, 
A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  in  l'ro^u.   Heing  a  Uhost  Story  of  Christmas. 
Sixth  Edition.    Price  Fire  Shilling*.  _ 

THE  CHIMES,  a  Goblin  Ktorj  of  somo  Hells  that  llantt  an  Old  Year 
Out  and  aNew  Year  In.   Twelfth  Edition.    Price  Five  shilling!, 
London :  Printed  and  Publiihed  for  the  Author,  by  llradbory  and  Evans, 
80,  Fleet-street,  and  Whitefriars.   

Shortly  will  be  published,  reprinted  from  Puxcn,  illustrated  by  Leech, 

RS.  CAUDLE'S  CURTAIN  LECTURES;  as  Suf- 
fered by  the  late  Job  Cnudle. 
Edited  from  thoOnglna]  MSS.  by  Douolu  Jcnaoi.D 
London  :  Published  at  the  1'cnch  Ofkice,  92,  Fleet-street. 

UNCH'S  ALMANACK  will  be  published  oh  the  2J.th 

inst.   Price  3d.,  Ktampctl,4d. 
...  Vol.  IX.  w-ill  be  published  at  the  end  of  the  month,  price  8s, 

London  :  Punch  Omce.92.  Fleet-street.  

NEW  POCKET  MAGAZINE. 
On  the  1st  of  January  will  be  published,  price  Gd.,  with  Illustrations, 
Number  One  of  the 

ALMANACK     OF     THE  MONTH, 
A  REVIEW  OF  EVERYTHING  AND  EVERYBODY'. 
Edited  by  Gii.nr.aT  Aliiott  k  Beckett. 
Among  the  principal  contents  of  this  new  Monthly  Publication,  will  be 
found  Notices  of 

All  the  Principal  Occurences  of  the  Month  :  including  ltcviews  of  the 
Books  of  the  Mouth— The  Absurdity  of  the  Month— The  Play  or  Opera  of 
the  Month— The  Speech  of  the  Month— The  Abuse  of  the  Month— The 
Fashion  of  the  Month— The  Great  Event  of  the  Month— The  Talk  of  the 
Month— The  Exhibition  of  the  Month,  <Sx.  Ac. 

Boots  for  Review,  and  Contributions  fir  the  Editor,  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Punch  Ofriee,  No.  02,  Fleet-street  j  where  the  ALMANACK  OF  THE 
MONTH  will  he  published.  

This  Day. 

Published  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  English  Homoeopathic 
Association, 
Price  4s  (id,  cloth  lettered, 

OMCEOPATHY:  its  PRINCIPLE,  THEORY,  and 

PRACTICE. 
By  M.  B.  Sampson. 
London  :  S.  High  ley,  32,  Fleet-street. 

"Will  bo  published  in  a  few  days  (uniform  with  the  "Nature  of  the 
Scholar,"  by  the  same  Author,  alreudv  published  in  the  Catholic  Scries), 

rpHE  DESTINATION  OF  MAN.    Translated  from  the 

I  German  of  •Tohann  Gottlieb  Fiehtc. 

Just  published  in  the  Catholic  Series,  post  Kvo,  cloth,  5s., 
II LTR  A  M  O  NT  A  N I S  M ,  or  tho  Roman  Church  and  Modem 
Society.    By  B.  Qcinet,  of  the  College  of  France.   Translated  from  the 
French  (third  edition)  with  the  Author's  approbation)  by  C.  Cocas,  B.L. 

London  :  Chapman  (Brothers),  l'il,  Newgate-street.  

AMERICAN  NOTES. — DR.  DICKSON'S  LECTURES 
on  the  Chrouo-Themul  System  of  Medicine,  with  an  Introduetiim 
and  Note*  by  Dr  Turner,  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York.    Price  2s.Gd. 

"Theduyis  not  distant  when  the  Chrono-Thernial  System  will  be  uni- 
versally received.  The  bones  of  Samuel  Dickson  may  first  lie  mouldering 
In  the  dust,  and  his  spirit  rest  with  God  who  (rare  it,  but  truth  will  at  last 
triumph,  and  posterity  will  render  to  his  memory  the  merit  which  is  his 
due."— New  York  Inquirer. 
Simpkin  A  Co.,  Stationers-court;    .  Ollivier,  Pall  mall.    IS  Copies  for  12. 

HP  HE  CORN  AND  PROVISION  TRADES  —  The 
J.,  deficiency  of  the  Harvest,  the  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop,  and  the  con- 
sequent serious  effects  upon  commercial  and  monetary  affairs,  excite  great 
apprehension,  Under  such  circumstances,  correct  information  as  to  the 
produce  of  r*»>  harvest,  the  extent  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the 
state  of  the  markets,  the  stock  of  grain  on  hand,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  of  the  highest  importanee.  No  trouble 
or  sxponse  ia  spared  to  furnish  such  information,  which  is  brought  down  to 
the  lates  t  moment  of  going  to  press,  in  the  y' \  K  1  *NE  EXPRESS, 
wliich  ha  i been  for  many  years  the  authority  in  the  t-'orn  and  Provision 
Trades  of  England  and  in*  foreign  countries.  Published  every  Monday  in 
time  for  post,  and  may  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers,  Newsmen,  &.c. 
Office,  24,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand-  *  Price  £\  10s.  4d.  per  nullum. 
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nniE    TENANT    F  AJfl&E  KV    ADVOCATE. —  It  is 

j|_  aoohdantlynmntfett  thatmvbositi^n  of  the  AurtculturalTutcrest  as 
a  class  is  undergoing  and  must  undergo  a  great  change  In  such  change 
the  relative  position  of  "LANDLORD  AND  TENANT"  will  form  the 
most  important  feature,  and  the  establishment  of  a  sound  system  of 
"Tenants'  Rights"  will  be  a  cardinal  point  for  "  Tenant  Fanner*."  For 
fourteen  Team  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNAL  has  been  the  zealous  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  the 
Tenant's  Rights,  and  with  the  convietioa  that  the  interests  of  the 
Tenantry  arc  vitally  involved  in  the  questiou,  the  columns  of  this  journal 
will  be  contLnuuouslv  devoted  to  its  discussion  and  elucidation.  Published 
every  Monday  in  time  fur  post.  May  be  had  by  order  of  all  Bo  jks-jllers  and 
Newsmen  Oflleo,  24,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand.  London.  Price  £1 10s.  4d. 
per  annum. 

EETING  OF  PARLIAMENT. — Parties  residing  in 
the  country  can  be  supplied  with  the  Loudon  Newspapers  at  the 
following  reduced  price:— Times,  KJs  per  quarter ;  Morning  Chronicle.  15s 
per  quarter ;  the  c-venina  Sun  or  Globe,  13s.  Orders  prepaid  to  E.  HALL, 
General  News  Agent,  223,  Strand,  Loudon.  Agent  for  all  the  Railway 
Papers,  and  every  paper  published  in  London. 

National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation- 

THE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovelv  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  bv  Mr.  F. 
Tussaud,  the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  is  now  added  to  the  Collection. 
— BAZAAR,  Baker-street,  Fortman-squarc, 
"Thhuis  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis."— Tiwr.s. 
Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Rooms,  6d.   Open  from  11  till  4  ;  and  from 

7  tin  io.  _  _____  

BETTS'S  PATENT  BRANDY,  certified  by  the  Faculty 
of  England  to  be  the  purest  spirit,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Patent 
Metallic  Capsules,  embossed  "  Bctts's  Patent  Brandy,  7,  Smithfleld-bars," 
is  sold  at3s.  6d.,  bottle  included,  by  the  most  respectable  dealers,  lists  of 
whom  may  be  obtained  at  the  Distillery,  where  quantities  of  not  lessthan 
two  gallons,  in  bulk  or  bottles,  arc  supplied.  Address,  7,  Smithfield-bars. 

BRANDY  AND  CAPSULES. 

MR.  BETTS  (the  late  firm  of  J.  T.  BETTS  &  Co.) 
Patent  Brandy  Distiller,  7,  Smithflcld  Bars,  feels  it  due  to  himself 
and  the  public  to  state,  that  the  Manufacture  of  the  Patent  Brandy  was 
not,  nor  ever  has  been  known  to  any  person  except  to  himself  and  one  of 
his  sons.  And  that  he  was  succeeded  in  the  business  of  the  Distillery.  7, 
Bmithficld  Bars,  by  his  sons,  J.T.  Betts,  jun.,  and  Co.,  on  his  retiring 
therefrom,  in  1H43. 

Mr.  Betts  further  states,  that  he  is  the  sole  Patentee,  manufacturer,  and 
Tcndor  of  the  Metallic  Capsule  (or  solid  metal  covering  for  the  mouths  of 
bottles),  that  no  other  Brnndy  in  England,  except  Rett's  Patent  Brandy,  is 
thereby  protected;  the  Patent  Metallic  Capsule  if,  therefore,  applied  to 
any  other  Brandy,  must  have  been  surreptitiously  obtained. 

Metallic  Capsule  Manufactory,  1,  Wharf-road,  City-road. 

ELBKOOK'S  CHEMICAL  RAZOR  REGULATOR 
Is  a  new  candidate  for  public  favour  that  has  been  pronounced  cx^ 
(.■ellent  by  the  most  eminent  cutlers  in  Europe.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
superior  to  everything  of  itB  kind  can  be  ascertained  with  but  little  trouble 
or  expense  ;  any  purchaser  being  dissatisfied  with  it,  will  receive  back  the 
the  full  oust,  if  returned  within  six  days,  carriage  free  and  uninjured.  Two 
sizes  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  (carriage  paid),  price  5s.  Cd.  and 
3s.  U.  Also,  boxes  of  the  composition,  price  1r.  fid.  To  be  had  only  of  W. 
Mrlbmok,  who  will  punctually  execute  all  orders  addressed  to  him  at  33, 
W ardour -street,  Oxford-st.,  London,  if  accompanied  by  a  remittance,  post 
order,  orlett**r  stamps.  N.B Gentlemen  favouring  the  Advertiser  with 
their  orders  arc  requested  to  write  their  name  and  address  as  plain  as  pos- 
sible.  

BERDOE'S  WINTER  WATERPROOF  FROCKS, 
WRAPPERS,  GREAT  COATS,  and  Outside  Garment*  of  all  kinds. 
Now  completed,  for  the  present  season,  an  extensive  and  first-rate  assort- 
ment, embracing  all  that  is  new,  approved,  or  superior,  In  either  material, 
style,  or  quality,  and  guaranteed  to  exclude  any  rain  whatever,  Seven 
years'  extensive  trial  of  W.  B.'s  well-known  garments  having  proved  thu, 
beyond  all  contradiction.  Genera)  price  of  lighter  kinds,  from  40*.  to  50s. ; 
all  slop, or  inferior,  being  strictly  excluded.  An  inspection  confidently  In- 
vited. Waterproof  Cloaks,  Capes.  Ac,  for  Ladles.  W.  BKHDOE,  Tailor, 
Great-coat  maker,  and  Wnlerproofer,  60,  Cornhlll  (North  side),  The 
public  is  cautioned  against  being  Imposed  upon  by  purchasing  either  Gar. 
ments,  or  a  Composition  (professedly  waterproof),  which,  although  having 
attached  to  them  W.  B.'S  name  ami  label,  have  not  been  mndeby  him. 


JONES'S    fi.  I*.    SILVER  LEVER 

•J     warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  W0 


WATCHES 
ell ,  tro  soiling 

at  thfl  Mnnufuctory,  338,  strand,  opposite  Somertet-hoUM.  Thpy  combine 
thr  trutii  of  ft  nuitnomatfca]  Instrument  with  the-  eleyAtico  of  an  ornament 
oftftfttt.  On  receipt  of  a  1'ost-offlcc  order  for  li.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  acnt  free  to  any  purt  of  tbc  kingdom,  JUilUl  Jguci'K  "bkcMt  of 
\VM«-  Wwk,"  tent  fro*  for  a  px,  stamp, 


WRST-RIDINCr  meeting. 

TO  THE  IIIGlt  SHKUIW  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  TOltK. 

WE, the  uuderaiSed  ELECTORS  aud  INHABITANTS 
of  the  West-Riding  of  i'orkshire,  viewing  with  serious  alarm  the 
imminent  danger  of  severe  Distress  to  the  labouring  population  of  this 
Country,  and  more  especially  of  Ireland,  from  the  deficiency  of  the  crops  of 
Grain,  and  the  general  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop,  request  you  to  call  a 
PUBLIC  MEETING  of  the  In  habitants  of  the  Biding  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  Petitioning  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  to  call  Parliament  together  >\  ithout  loss  of  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  ImmeOJAtcly  all  le  gislative  Restrictions  on  the  free  Importa- 
tion of  Articles  of  Pood  iiito  this  Country,  and  to  cause  such  other  measures 
t«  be  taken  as  she  in  her  wisdom  may  be  pleased  to  direct  for  providing  on 
adequate  supply  of  Pood  for  the  people  of  this  country 


Scarborough,  Sandbeck 
e.  m.  VavUsout 

P.  L,  Wood,  Ila/lewood  ' 

C.  R. Tempest  Broughton 
P,  ll.Pawkes,  Farnlcy 
W.  B.  Wrightsou.Cusworth 
Clias,  Wood,  Hfcxleton 
Ju*.  G.  Marshall,  Hcndingley 
K.  Stnnsfeld,  Ucadinglcy  Loduy 
Thomas  Wm.  Tottie,  Leeds 
Edward  Bnines,  Leeds 
Fred.  Schwann,  Huddersflcld 
(  buries  Uamsdeu,Oantlcy 
John  Parker,  iJoncaster 
W.  Busfeild,Up\vood 
W.  M.  E.  Milner,  Nun  Applctof 
W.  Aldam,  V/arms worth 

IliWins,  Skellow  Grange 
w.  R.  c  Stansneld,  Ksholt 
Thomas  Birkbeek,  titackhouse 
James  Lees,  Delph  Lodge 
Josh.  Travis  Clay,  Rtwtrak 
G.  Anderton,  Chrkheaton 
E.  Akrovd, Halifax 
W.  Clav'ton,  LongClltTe  Place,  Settle 
J.  llamerton,  Hcllifluld  Peel 
G-  J.  Scrjcanthon,  Camphill 
Matthew  Wilson,  Bahton  Hall 
M.  Wilson,  jun.,  J)o. 
E.  C.  Lister  Kay,  Farfleld  House 
J.  H.  Ingham,  Marton  House 
J.  Sedgwick,  Dent 
Cooper  Preston,  Flashy  Hall 
J.  Redmavne,  Taitlands 
J.  1).  Luccock,  Mayor  of  Leeds 
8.  Butcher,  Mayor  of  Sheffield 
RrObert  Bentley,  Rotherham 
Thomas  Badger.  Do. 
Bcujamiu  Badger,  Do. 
J,  P,  Clajiham,  Burlev  Grange 
Thomaaeill,  Builey  Hall 
Thomas  Gill,  jun  ,  Do. 

D.  Boiling,  Ilkley 
Thomas  Dunn,  Richmond  Hill 
Edward  Smith,  Sheffield 
W.  Jeffcock,  Do. 

E.  Vickers,  Do 
W.  Fisher,  Do. 
G.  Sutherland,  Halifax 
Jonn.  Akroyd.  Do. 
R.  Kervhaw  Lumb,Do. 
J.  11  ad  wen,  Do. 
Jos.  Stocks,  Catherine  Slack 
James  Buckley,  Raddle  worth 
John  Buckley,  can-  Hill 

G.  Metcalfe,  Pateley  Bridge 
U.  Harder,  Do 
E.  Metcalfe,  Do. 

H.  Kirkby,  Do. 
James  Hodgson,  Stubbing  House 

G.  Sutcllffe,  Hebden  Bridge 
John  ('rossley,  Do. 
John  Hodgson,  Do. 
John  Riley,  Do. 
W.Sutcliife,  Do. 
James  Faweett,  Do. 
E.  Firth,  Heckmondwike 
It.  Heward,  Cleckhedton 
Alex.  Dixon.  Do. 
Wm.  Atkinson  Do. 
S.  Cooke,  Livcrscdge 
R.  Goldthorpe,  Do, 
E.  Swaine,  Gomcrsul 
T.  Buralcy,  Do. 

H.  C.  MarshaU,  Weetwood  Hail 
T  Bcnyon,  Gledhow 
A.  Luptjjn,  Newton  Hall 
E-  Baines,jun.,  Leeds 
J,  Batesou,  Do. 
P.  Carbutt,  Do. 

P.  Willans,  Do. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  Requisition,  I  do  hereby  CALL  A  PUBLIC 
MEETING  of  the  INHABITANTS  of  the  WEST-HIDING  of  the 
COUNTY  OF  YORK,  to -be  held  at  the  COURT-HOUSE,  in  WAKE- 
FIELD, in  the  said  Riding,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  17th  Day  of  December 
instant,  at  Eleven  o'clock  in  the  Forenoon. 

WILLIAM  BRYAN  COOKE,  Sheriff. 

Y'ork,  December  8th,  1845. 


W.  Smith,  Burley 

E.  Grace,  St.  Ann's 
S,  Oatcs,  Knarcsbro' 
J.  Watson,  Do 

John  Gully,  Ack worth  Park 

J.  Tempest,  Ack  worth 

L.  Howard,  Do. 

W.  Moorhousc,  Pontcfract 

F.  Barker,  Do. 
Fred.  Greenwood,  Keighley 
E.  Greenwood,  Do. 
John  Brigg,  Do. 

E.  TowiU'iid,  Do. 

J.  Buttcrfleld,  Do. 

John  Town,  Do. 

S.  B.  Clapham,  Do. 

Jos.  Craven,  S teuton 

R.  Linn,  Hi  pun 

Thos.  Williamson,  Do. 

W.  Williamson,  Do. 

Thomas  Fihher,  Do. 

Thomas  Askwith,  Do. 

Fras.  Eurlc,  M,D.,  Do. 

R.  Thomas,  Do. 

Rawdon  Briggs,  Birstwith  Hall 

T,  Hardy,  Holinftrth 

J.  Beardsell,  Do. 

J.  Harpiu,  Birkhouse 

s  Morehouse,  Holmtirth 

Edward  Tew,  Crofton  Hall 

W.  H.  Lcathuni,  Heath 

J.  Holds  worth,  Wakefield 

C.  Crowther,  Do. 

S.  Burnley,  Batley 

J.  Burnley,  Do. 

M.  Hale,  Dcwsbury 

B.  Clay,  Do, 
R.  Wood,  Do. 

G.  Blakeley,  Do. 
R.  Blakeley,  Do. 
s.  Dates',  Do. 
J.  France,  Do. 
T.  Todd,  Do. 
n  Leah,  Birley 
T.  G.  Clayton,  Do. 

J.  Brogden,  Bradford 
R.  Milugau,  Do. 

H.  Forbes,  Do. 
T.  Salt,  Do. 
s,  Laycock,  Do. 
S.  Smith,  Do. 
H.  Ripley,  Do. 
W.  Rand  Do. 

C.  11.  Dawson,  Royds  Hall 
W.  Milligan,  Bingley 

R.  Milligan,  Harden 

T.  B.  Pease,  (ihapeltown 

Willoughby  Wood,  Campsall 

James  Russell,  High  Uuyd  Hill 

John  Clarke,  Baru«ley 

George  Russell,  Do. 

Win  Harvey  Do. 

Edward  Wtiud,  Chester  Court 

M.  Whitehead,  Selby 

John  Adams,  jun.,  Do. 

Thomas  Ix-apcr,  Do. 

R.  Morrcll.  Do. 

Join;  Schoiefield,  Hoi  bury 

Isaac  Wilson,  Middlesbro' 

J.  Whitwell,  Kendal 

J.  J.  Wilson,  Do. 

John  Sutcliffe,  Huddersflcld 

B,  Blutw,  W«odfleld  House 

It.  L.  Shaw,  Honlcy 

T.  Wilson,  P.irkby  Houso 

J.Tolson,  Dalton 

J .  Beaumont,  Ijo. 

J.  Senior,  Do. 

Thomas  Edwards,  Birkby 

W.  Chad  wick,  Arksey 

J.  Nusscy,  Birtttal 

J.  Dcwhirst.Skipton 


VOTES  FOR  WEST  KENT. 

rrO  BE  SOLD,  EIGHT  NEW  FREEHOLD  BRICK- 

X  BUILT  COTTAGES  (land-tax  redeemed),  in  the  town  of  Cranbrook 
(5J  miles  from  the  Staplehurst  station  on  the  South  Eastern  railway)  for 
lo  guineas  each,  paying  about  7£  per  eent.  Also  other  freehold  House  and 
Cottage  Property  to  be  sold  in  small  lots,  equally  remunerative,  affording 
qualifications  for  at  least  12  votes.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of  Mr. 
Charles  Ranger,  druggist,  Cranbrook,  or  Messrs.  Willis  aud  Co.,  soli- 
citors, Cranbrook. 


2,400  Shares  taken!!! 
BRITISH  BUILDING  AND  INVESTMENT  COMPANY. 

NOTICE. — In  consequence  of  the  great  success  wliich 
has  attended  this  Company,  the  Directors  have  resolved  to  Increase 
the  Entrance  Fee  to  Five  Shillings  per  Share,  on  all  Shares  taken  after  the 
present  month  of  December.  All  who  wish  to  join  at  the  present  low 
entrance  fee  of  2s.  6d.  must  do  so  at  once. 

Meetings  for  receiving  Subscriptions  aud  enrolling  Shareholders  will  be 
held  at  Exeter  Hall  on  Monday,  15th  December;  at  the  Southwark  Lite- 
rary Institution,  Portland-place,  Borough-road,  on  Thursday,  18th  Decem- 
ber. To  commence  at  Seven ;  close  at  N  ine  in  the  evening. 

Apply  for  Shares  and  information  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  3,  TVy- 
lane,  St.Faul'8,  from  10  to  4.  J.  R.  Macartuvu,  Manager. 

"  Try  the  British  Building  Society." — Weekly  Dispatch. 

3 FREEHOLDERS'   BUILDING  SOCIETY, 
Manchester.  Shares,  £H0.   Subscription,  10s.  per  Month. 

TJIU6TEKB. 

John  Brooks, Esq. .President.  I       Alderman  Elkanah  Armitoge. 

Alderman  William  Harvey.  I       W.  Rawson,  Esq. 

Alderman  Charles  J.  S.  Walker.         |       W.  Evans,  Esq. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Cunliffe, Brooks,  and  Co.,  Market- street. 
Solicitor — Mr.  John  Hewitt,  47,  King-street. 
SECairTAKT — Mr.  William  Jackson  KeighU  y,0,  Princess-street,  Manchester. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  assist  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  to  obtain  Freehold  Dwelling-houses  of  their  own,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  create  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  latter,  and  to  induce  habits 
of  economy  in  all  who  have  a  surplus  of  income  beyond  providing  for  their 
current  requirements. 

2880  Shares  have  now  been  taken  up.  It  is  evident  this  Society  wilt  be 
very  large,  so  as  not  only  to  afford  a  good  profit  to  those  who  have  savings 
to  invest,  but  to  supply  ample  funds  to  such  as  wish  to  borrow  money. 
From  the  present  amount  of  Shares  the  Trustees  will  have  to  receive  £1440 
every  Calendar  month,  which  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
has  to  be  lent  out  to  members  of  the  Society  on  real  or  leasehold  security, 
so  that  not  only  may  small  shareholders  be  at  once  accommodated,  but 
those  whoso  circumstances  render  it  desirable  may  tako  up  £1000  or  i^iOOO 
at  once. 

By  another  adjournment  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  to  the  7th  of 
January,  1840,  other  members  have  an  opportunity  of  entering  by  paying 
the  first  month's  subscription  only— namely,  10s.  on  each  Share. 

A  Sale  of  Shares  will  take  place  on  the  said  7th  of  January,  1816. 

Persons  wishing  to  take  up  Shares  will  do  well  to  make  early  application, 
as  the  above  will  be  the  last  adjournment,  after  which  the  back  subscrip- 
tions wjll  be  required. 

One  peculiar  feature  in  this  undertaking  is  the  facility  afforded  to  Build- 
ing Members  to  obtain  the  County  Franchise  in  the  first  year;  as,  on  all 
purchased  Shares  for  building  with,  the  monthly  auhscripflon may  be  re- 
duced to  3s.  Cd. ;  thus  lcavinga  surplus  of  reutbeyond  the  encumbrance  ou 
mortgage  sufficient  to  give  a  qualitlcation. 

Applications  for  Shares  maybe  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.Kelgh- 
ley,9,  Prlnress  strect;  Mr.  John  Hewitt,  Solioitor,  47,  King-street;  Mr.W. 
BUrton,  Oldham  st. ;  Mr.  A.  Burgess,  printer,  Victoria  Arches  ;  and  Mr.  It 
Owen, »,  Moreton-strcet,  Strnngcways, •Manchester;  whore  Rules,  prico  Cd. 
and  Prospectuses  may  he  had. 

BOTANIC  WAT ami  IlKAU'K  (JRKASK. — When 
the  hair  is  becoming  thin  and  falling  off,  the  only  effectual  remedy, 
besides  ihavlna  the  bead ,  u  the  use  of  the  two  above  named  articles,  applied 
alternately— the  botunlc  water  to  cleanse  tbc  roots  from  scurf,  and  us  a  sti- 
mulant, and  the  benr's  greone  as  a  nourisher.  If  nny  further  evidence  was 
required  of  the  virtues  of  bear's  grease  for  renovating  and  preserving  the 
hair,  Mr.  Catlln's  account  of  the  quantity  used,  and  the  length  Qf  hair  ob- 
tained by  some  of  the  North  American   -    would  bo  n   m 

answer.— ROSS  aivd  SONS,  119  and  180,  Bishopsgnte-streot,  who  first  In- 
troduced the  use  of  bear's  grease  in  this  country,  and  vt  ho  fat  and  kill  the 
so  I  mats,  recommend  the  nubile  to  purchase  none  other  but  with  their  names 
and  address  printed  on  the  pot,  or  the  chances  arc  they  are  obtaining  u 
Spurious  urtKlc  All  vegetable  uil*  applied  W  lUo  litter  ore  woiM  Uun 


rjniE 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.   PAUL'S   CHURCHYARD.  — 
As  real  goodness  is  not  helped  by  pruhc,  nor  injured  bv  reproach,  so 
the  BLACK  TEA,  at  4s.  Gd.  per  lb.,  sold  by  DAKIN  and  COMPANY,  owes 
its  popularity  solely  to  itB  intrinsic  excellence. 
 CrderKfrom  the  country  forwarded  Carriage  Free. 

OXFORD     AND     SALISBURY  DIRECT 
RAILWAY. 
Chairman— Thomas  Dowglasse.  Esq. 
Enginrer-in-Chief— Samuel  Charles  Brres,  Esq. 
Rollcitors— Messrs.  Elmslic  and  Preston,  47,  Moorgute- street. 
Secretary— Z.  Hubbersty,  Esq. 
The  Committee  of  Management  beg  to  announce  that,  In  compllahco 
with  the  applications  and  suggestions  of  several  gentlemen  of  experience, 
they  have  instructed  the  several  bankers  named  in  their  letters  of  allot- 
ment to  continue  to  receive  the  preliminary  deposits  from  this  time  until 
the  7th  of  January  next,  in  order  that  those  parties  to  whom  Shares  in  this 
Company  have  been  allotted  may  consult  theirown  convenience,  by  paying 
the  first  deposit  at  the  present  time,  or  paying  the  whole  deposit  on  or 
before  the  7th  of  January  next. 

By  Order  of  the  Board,                   Z.  Uubqerstt,  Sec. 
Moorgate  Chambers,  Moorgate-street,  Dee  9, 1845.  

WRITING  INK. 

WHITAKER'S  FRENCH  J  FIT  WRITING  INK. 
This  splendid  freely-flowing  Ink  is  adapted  for  cither  steel  or  quill* 
pens,  and  will  he  found  the  most  desirable  for  Records, and  Office  use, as  time 
and  climate  will  never  efface  its  brilliancy.  Sold  by  the  Proprietor,  W),  Hat- 
t  on-garden,  London,  and  a  11  respectable  booksellers, stationers, and  druggists 

EAL  uud  SON'S  LIST  of  BEDDING,  containing  a 
.  full  description  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  by  which  purchasers  are 
enabled  to  .judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  bed- 
ding. Sent  free,  by  post,  on  application  to  their  establishment.— Heal&  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  lt»li,  Tottenham- court- road. 

OTOOPINO  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRACTION 

k^  of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently  and  effectually 
removed  ,in  Youth  and  Indies  and  Ucutlrmcn,  by  the  occasional  use  of  the 
Improved  Elastic  Chest  Expander,  which  is  light,  simple  easily  employed, 
outwardly  or  Invisibly,  without  any  uncomfortable  restraint,  or  impediment 
to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr.  A.  Bikton,  Sole  Manufacturer  and 
Proprietor,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  or  fuB  particu- 
lars nn  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 

RICE  &  GOSNELL'S  PERFUMERY. — NOTICE  — 

(Executor  of  the  late  JOHN  GOSNELL  v.  REES  PRICE,  Perfumer, 
28,  Lombard-street,  trading  under  the  firm  of  PRICE  and  CO.,  and  pre- 
viously under  the  assumed  name  of  NAPOLEON  PRICE  and  Co.) 

The  Judges  iu  the  Court  of  Exchequer  this  day  decided  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff  in  this  case. 

The  defendant,  Recs  Price,  had  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Perfumery 
and  other  trades  carried  on  by  the  late  firm  of  Price  and  Gosnell,  to  the  lato 
Mr.  John  Gosucll  (father  of  the  parties  now  carrying  on  business  under  the 
firm  of  John  Gosnell  and  Co.,  I'Z,  Three  King  Court,  Lombard-street, J  and 
bound  himself,  under  forfeiture  of  £5000,  not  to  commence  bus  ness  within 
the  Cities  of  London  or  Westminster,  or  within  the  distance  of  t.v  a  .1.  . 
from  the  same,  and,  notwithstanding  this,  had  carried  on  busincaju  This 
action  was  brought  to  recover  liquidated  damages  for  such  breach  ojf 
contract.  / 

12,  Tlu-ce  King  Court.  Lombard-Street.  Jan.  27,1845.  

GENTLEMEN'S  WINTER  DRESS. 

BURCH  and  LUCAS,  Tailors,  02,  King  William  Street. 
liOndon  Bridge,  opposite  the  Statue  of  W'UUam  IV.  Waterproof 
Over  Coats,  of  the  newest  designs  and  best  materials,  kept  ready,  and  mad* 
to  order  in  the  most  approved  style,  at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  Cash. 
The  workmanship  of  every  garment  may  be  relied  on  being  wefi  and  ele- 
gantly finished,  the  whole  being  made  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence •('  the  Proprietors,  who,  being  Tailors,  are  able  to  answer  for  iu  supe- 
riority over  the  slopwork  generally  sold,  and  which  is  entirely  excluded 
from  this  Establishment. 

*.•  An  extensive  and  fashionable  assortment  of  Dress  and  Great  Coats, 
Summer  Over  Coats,  Cloaks,  Waistcoats,  and  Trousers,  kept  ready  made. 
5'i,  King  William  Street,  Loudon  Bridge.   

PATENT  PORTABLE  SUSPENSION  STOVES. 

MORE  than  FOUR  THOUSAND  of  these  STOVES 
were  sold  during  the  last  winter.  They  have  the  most  unqualified 
recommendation  of  the  first  medical  practitioners  of  the  day ;  because, 
while  they  yield  a  most  genial  heat,  they  prevent  any  noxious  teases  from 
mixing  with  the  atmosphere,  and  ventilate  the  apurtment  they  warm. 
They  are  manufactured  in  various  sizes,  for  chambers,  libraries,  and  con- 
servatories, from  19s  and  upwards ;  and  are  also  made  with  two,  three,  and 
four  pails,  for  churches,  chapels,  or  halls,  according  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  buildtnjr. 

GEORGE  and  JOHN  DEANE,  opening  to  tbc  Monument,  46,  King  ITU*. 

Ham-street,  London- bridge.  

"OOWLAND'S   MACASSAR   OIL,  for   inducing  an 

1\  exuberant  growth  of  hair,  and  for  imparting  a  permanent  gioss,  and 
a  tendency  to  curl,  remains  unrivalled  weakness,  premature-  greyneas^ 
relaxation  and  tendency  to  fall  oft",  being  entirely  prevented  by  this  "  in- 
•oinparable"  OH.  Being  universally  preferred,  its  eonwquentgreut  demand, 
excites  the  eupidity  of  unprincipled  Shopkeepers,  who  vend  the  most 
spurious  trash  as  '■  Macassar  Oil."  It  Is,  therefore,  imperative  on  Pur* 
chasers  to  see  that  the  words 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL 
are  engraved  in  two  lines  on  the.  Wrapper;  and  on  the  back  of  the  Wrapper 
nearly  1510  times,  containing  '29,0'iH  letters.  Poice  3s.  0d.,  7s.,  fa,uiUy  bottlea 
Cequal  to  4  small)  lis.  6d.,  and  double  that  size,  21s.  per  bottle.   Sold  by  the 
Proprietors  at  20,  Hatton-gqrdsn,  London,  and  by  Chemists  mid  Perfumers. 

P  E  N  I  N  G     0~F      T  H  E      P  O  li  T  S.— > 

Sir  Robert  Peel  atlength  resorts 
To  what  ?— the  opening  of  the  porta. 
The  "  Times"  has  publicly  revoaPd 
That  Com  Laws  soon  must  be  rcpeal'd. 
But  stop  !  we  must  not  say  too  much ; 
On  politics  we  never  touch. 
So,  with  the  observation  made, 
We'll  shift  the  rhatteron  to  trade, 
For  manva  hint  this  f->ct  discloses 
With  reference  to  the  House  of  MOSES. 
Perhaps  Sir  Robert  has  survey 'd 
Our  "  open  ports" — our  foreign  trade — 
And  this  perhaps  has  led  lym  on 
To  do  the  thing  that  he  has  done. 
He  sees  the  system  work  with  us 
And  judges  edf  the  people  thus. 
Three  cheers  for  MOSES'  open  ports, 
Where  many  a  purchaser  resorts. 
Three  cheers  for  that  frco  trading  mart 
Which  trades  with  mauy  a  foreign  part, 
Three  cheers  for  all  that  it  has  done- 
Three  cheers  for  MOSES  and  his  SON. 

LIST  OF  PRICES, 

RZADI  MADE,  £   S.  d 

Beaver Tnzlionis         -  .  ,  ,  .  o  7  •* 

Chesterfields  or  Codringtons  .  ,  ,  ,   0  10  ft 

D'Orsay  s,  Athol's,  Pembroke,  andevery  description  of  winter  coats  1   5  0 

Boy's  winter  coats  in  every  style  .  .     from  0  8  6 

Winter  trousers,  lined  ,  .  ,  .046 

Doeskin                     .  ,  *  .  ,           \  o  10  6 

Dress  Coats,  edged       ,  ..10 

Frock  ditto                 ^  .  J  .  .15 

Roll  collar  Vests           ,  .  ,  .  -.019 

Double  breasted  dttto   .  .  .  .  |  ,02 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .  .  .  .           .  0  \H 

Boy's  winter  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .03 

Boy'a  winter  Vests       .  .  .  .  .  .1 
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Winter  Coats  in  every  style  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed       .  1  6 
Milled C'oth  GveatCoats, velvetcoUarandcuiTs  .  .   1  12 

Tweed  Wrappers  .  .  .  (  ,  .  0  18 

Ditto  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .08 

Winter  Trousers,  in  all  the  new  patterns  .  .  .  0  12 

Doeskia  Trousers         .  .  .  .  .  .0  10 

Best,  or  Dress  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .1C0 

Dress  Coats  .  .  .  .  .  .  1  12 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  •  .  2  15 

Fl  ock  Coats  .  ,  .  .  .   1  13 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  ,  .  ..33 

Cashmere  Vests  .  .  .  .  .  .08 

Satin,  plain  or  fancy    .  .  .  .  ,  .  0  12 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  SuiU    .  .  .  .  .16 

Boy's  Great  Coats        .  .  .  .  .  .  0 14  • 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  The  Leviathan  of  Trade,"  with  full  directions  for 
self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  five  minutes'  notice,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  .  .     from  116  0 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers      .  .  .     from  0  18  0 

Important.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  approved  of,  ex- 
changed, or  the  money  returned. 

Ooservk  E.  MOSES  and  SON.  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  154,  Minories,  and  8G,  Aid- 
gate,  City, opposite  the  Church. 

Caution.  E.  Musts  and  Sox  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  against 
imposition,  having  learned  that  the  untradesnianlikc  falsehood  of  being 
connected  with  them, or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  in 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
wlth  any  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  Ixmdon  ;  and  those  who  do  desiro 
genuine  Cheap  Clothing  should  (to  prevent  disappointment,  Ac.)  call  or  send 
to  134,  Minories,  or  8l>,  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  is  resumed  fill  twelve  o'elock. 

Printed  at  the  Whitefriars  Printing-office,  Bouvcrie-strect,  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  Whitefriars,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  Johm  Gadsuy,  printer.  «f 
Number  7.  Uidgmount- place,  Hampstead-road,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairfield  place,  Chocthum-hill-rond.  lu  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  count  v  of  Lancaster,  and  published  at  Num- 
ber 67,  Fleet-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstun-iu-the-West,  in  the  city 
ot'I<ondon,  by  Ana\iiAM  WAX.TBB  PtnLTOM.  of  Number  67,  i,lw»t-»tr*!0* 
alorotwid  —  SaUirday.Dovcmbor  M,UV10, 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND, 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  halj-a-croifn,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  tluir  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
thai  all  subscribers  will  be  hind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  oj  The  League,  Newull's- 
buUdings,  Manchester,  or  07,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  icould  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  o/The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  sucJi 
parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indi*  erent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


THE  COUNTIES! 
GO  ON  QUALIFYING! 
We  have  so  often  and  so  fully  pressed  on  the 
Free  Trade  public  the  vital  and  paramount  neces- 
sity, under  any  circumstances,  of  unremitting  ac- 
tivity and  energy  in  the  great  work  of  winning 
counties,  that  we  might  be  disposed,  in  the  present 
crowded  state  of  our  columns,  to  suspend,  for  one 
week  at  least,  our  somewhat  monotonous  appeal, 
but  that  it  might  possibly  be  imagined  that  we  re- 
garded the  urgency  of  this  movement  as  in  some 
degree  abated  by  the  new  prospects  of  early  success 
which  have  recently  opened  upon  us.  We  must 
not,  however,  even  by  the  silence  of  a  single  week, 
make  ourselves  accessory  to  so  grave  and  fatal  an 
error.  Again  we  would  renew,  with  the  utmost 
possible  emphasis,  our  counsel  of  last  Saturday, 
"Whateveb  happens,  Qualify,  Qualify,  Qualify." 
Whatever  happens,  nothing  can  happen  to  abrogate 
the  necessity,  or  lessen  the  importance,  of  our  arm- 
ing ourselves  with  the  one  only  weapon  which  can 
really  ensure  our  victory.  Whatever  happens,  we 
must  go  on  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

We  write,  at  this  moment,  in  perfect  ignorance 
as  to  how  the  "  Ministerial  crisis "  may  end — 
whether  in  a  Free  Trade  Cabinet,  with  Lord  John 
Russell  at  its  head,  or  in  a  high  Protectionist  Rich- 
mond and  Tyrrell  Cabinet,  or  in  a  new  and  im- 
I   proved  Peel  Cabinet,  or  what  not.    We  only  say 
that,  end  how  it  will,  it  can  make  no  sort  of  differ- 
ence in  our  policy.  The  great  fact  remains,  and  will 
remain — that  tliepeople  must  do  the  work.  After  all,  the 
real  question  is — and  this  will  become  more  and  more 
visibly  the  real  question, — which  is  the  strongest 
in  voting  power,  the  squirearchy  or  the  country  ? 
I    Whether  a  Free  Trade  ministry  be  formed,  or  not ; 
,   whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  adherents  support 
\    such  a  Ministry,  or  not;  whether  Parliament  be 
;    dissolved,  or  not;  whether  the  present  House  of 
Commons  or  the  next  House  of  Commons  pass  the 
bill,  or  not; — in  any  and  every  case,  we  must  go 
on,  just  the  same,  winning  counties.    The  prospect 
i   of  a  general  election  under  the  registration  of  1845 
can  make  no  manner  of  difference.    Who  knows 
but  that  a  second  general  election  may  be  nccessaiy 
;   before  all  is  over?    And,  without  going  to  such  ex- 
treme possibilities,  who  can  calculate  the  effect 
which  must  be  produced  on  any  House  of  Com- 
;   mons— not  to  speak  of  the  House  of  Lords— by  the 
knowledge  that  the  movement  which  the  monopo- 
lists most  dread  is  still  going  on,  and  that  the  regis- 


tration of  lfUG  will  give  some  dozen  or  score  of 
counties  into  the  hands  of  the  Free  Traders  ?  The 
more  counties  we  win,  between  now  and  the  30th 
of  January  next,  the  greater  will  be  the  power,  and 
the  fewer  the  difficulties  of  a  Free  Trade  Minister 
and  a  Free  Trade  majority,  or  minority,  in  this 
Parliament  or  in  the  next.  The  more  counties  we 
win,  the  less  will  the  monopolists  be  disposed  to 
prolong  a  contest,  the  palpable  tendency  of  which 
is  to  pluck  up  the  very  roots  of  oligarchical  domi- 
nation. The  more  counties  we  win,  the  better  will 
our  great  and  sacred  cause  be  shielded  from  all  risk 
of  an  attempt  at  compromise.  The  moral 
effect  and  power  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  counties 
won  from  landlordism  between  now  and  the 
30th  of  January,  in  time  for  next  year's  regis- 
tration, may  be  equivalent  to  a  casting  vote 
between  delay  and  promptitude — between  compro- 
mise and  no  compromise — between  an  obstinate 
resistance  by  the  landlords'  own  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  sullenly  reluctant  assent. 

Were  this  a  time  for  congratulating  our  Mends 
on  what  they  have  done,  and  are  doing — rather 
than  for  urging  the  necessity  of  sustained  and 
increased  exertions, — we  should  speak  with  lively 
satisfaction  of  the  vigour  with  wrhich  this  movement 
is  now  going  forward  in  many  of  the  most  important 
comities  of  England.  For  the  present,  our  business 
is  to  make  progress,  not  to  stop  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  measuring  the  progress  already  made.  We 
may,  however,  notice,  as  one  example  out  of  many 
of  business-like  activity  and  organization,  the  way 
in  which  our  friends  of  the  Carlisle  Anti-Corn-Law 
Association  are  working  this  matter.  The  council 
of  that  body  has,  we  sm?,  resolved  itself  into  a  corn- 
mittee  for  promoting  the  qualification  and  registra- 
tion of  Free  Traders  in  East  Cumberland,  West 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  and  has  placed 
itself  in  communication  with  the  towns  of  each  of 
these  tlnee  electoral  districts,  with  the  view  of  in- 
ducing "  the  largest  possible  number  of  Free 
Traders  to  purchase  freeholds  previously  to  the  30th 
of  January  next."  In  other  places,  the  same  system 
of  organized  co-operation  between  adjoining  counties 
is  being  extensively  acted  upon.  Thus,  the  Not- 
tingham Free  Traders  have  challenged  their  South 
Derby  friends  to  purchase  fifty  qualifications  in 
their  division  ,  with  a  promise  to  repay  the  com- 
pliment in  kind.  The  challenge  is  accepted,  and 
the  pledge  of  mutual  help  is  in  due  course  of  fulfil- 
ment on  each  side. 

Present  electoral  conflicts,  no  less  than  the  great 
Ministerial  crisis  itself,  offer  incentives  and  stimu- 
lants to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  movement. 
There  is  Hertfordshire,  for  instance — which,  look- 
ing at  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  railway  communica- 
tion that  brings  it  almost  within  omnibus  distance 
of  London,  we  may  call  one  of  the  metropolitan 
counties.  This  county,  which  sends  three  members 
to  the  legislature,  has  now  a  vacancy;  and  that 
vacancy  is  going  to  be  quietly  filled  up  by  some- 
body of  whom  nobody  knows  anything,  except  that 
a  few  squires  think  him  likely  to  prove  a  steady 
monopolist  voter.  And  this  man  will  be  sent  by 
the  said  squires  to  London,  to  help  to  legislate 
against  that  commerce  of  the  world,  of  which  Lon- 
don is  the  centre.  Loudon,  all  the  while  is  power- 
less to  prevent  it — Hertfordshire  is  powerless,  too. 
The  gentleman  in  question  is  so  poorly  off'  for  popu- 
larity, in  the  very  county  which  ho  is  going  to 
"  represent,"  that  he  dare  not  submit  his  preten- 
sions to  the  decision  of  a  public  meeting  (a  semi- 
public  meeting  has  rejected  him) ;  yet  he  will 
'  represent"  Hertfordshire  all  the  same.  This 
might  have  been  prevented,  if  Hertfordshire  had, 
two  years  ago,  or  one  year  ago,  been  looked  after  by 
the  Free  Traders  of  the  metropolis ;  for  Hertford- 
shire has  already— had  even  in  1841— a  numerous 
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and  powerful  Free  Trade  minority.  Now,  will  the 
Londoners  not  put  their  interdict  on  such 
humiliating  exhibitions  for  the  future'.'  Why 
not  secure  Hertfordshire  now — so  that,  in  any 
election  which  may  take  place  under  the  registra- 
tion of  4840,  the  representatives,  of  this  metro- 
politan county  shall  represent  metropolitan  in- 
telligence and  national  interests,  not  squirearchical 
nescience  and  rents'.'  It  is  a  tempting  prize. 
England  has  none  more  so.  London  has  none 
equally  so.  Hertfordshire  is  one  of  the  few  counties 
— the  only  county  within  easy  reach  of  the  metro- 
polis— returning  three  members.  A  forty-shilling 
freeholder  in  Hertfordshire  has,  therefore,  not  one 
vote  only,  but  three  votes.  Really,  we  do  not  see 
that  political  power  could  well  be  offered  on  more 
reasonable  terms  than  those  on  which  the  English 
constitution  makes  this  handsome  overture  to  the 
men  of  London.  We  trust  that  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  them  will  have  the  spirit  to  close 
with  it. 

Once  more,  to  all  our  friends  in  eveiy  county  in 
England,  we  say,  Go  on  qualifying  !  Make  the 
landlords  feel  your  power  in  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  then  own.  Nothing  will  more  certainly 
and  decisively  cut  short  our  struggle,  than  a  vigor- 
ous and  unsparing  use  of  this  good  old  constitu- 
tional weapon — the  forty-shilling  freehold  franchise. 
The  thirtieth  of  January  approaches ;  let  it  find 
us  with  our  work  done — ready  for  whatever  may 
happen. 


THE  CRISIS. 

The  present,  or  recent,  "  Ministerial  crisis  " — we 
know  not,  at,  this  moment  of  writing,  which  of  the 
two  will  be  the  appropriate  word  by  fcuo  time  our 
columns  reach  the  public  eye — has  been  sadly  com 
plicated  by  considerations  and  topics  perfectly 
foreign  to  its  real  nature.  Our  great  and  simple 
question  is  just  now  in  the  hands  of  politicians ;  and 
certain  classes  of  politicians  are  working  hard,  it 
would  seem,  to  mystify  and  entangle  it.  Lord  John 
Russell,  we  are  given  to  understand,  has  found 
"  difficulties  "  in  the  construction  of  his  Cabinet ; — 
difficulties  arising,  it  is  said,  partly,  from  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  support,  if  any, 
which  he  is  to  calculate  on  receiving  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  those  "  Conservatives "  whose 
course  will  be  shaped  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's — and 
partly,  from  the  doubts,  fears,  scruples,  and  hesita- 
tions, of  some  of  his  Lordship's  own  political  friends 
among  the  "  Whig "  aristocracy.  The  nature  of 
these  difficulties  may  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  some  of  our  extremely  clever  and 
knowing  politicians  have  represented  the  noble 
Lord's  "  chief  difficulty  "  to  be  his  recent  letter  to 
the  electors  of  the  City  of  London.  Actually,  that 
frank  and  manly  declaration  of  concurrence  in  na- 
tional convictions — that  timely  and  explicit  recog- 
nition of  national  exigencies — which  alone  has  mads 
Lord  John  Russell  anything  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  spoken  of  by  some  of  these  persons  as  a 
source  of  embarrassment  and  a  subject  for  regret ! 

Yet,  after  all,  the  crisis  is  a  very  simple  one. 
Nothing  was  ever  simpler.  A  strong  Minister 
breaks  up  a  strong  Cabinet,  and  abdicates  the 
command  of  a  strong  party,  because  his  Cabinet  and 
his  party  woidd  force  him  into  antagonism  to  a 
power  stronger  than  all  of  them  together — the 
power  of  nature  and  the  elements — recognised  by 
the  national  intelligence,  and  acting,  through  that 
intelligence,  on  the  national  will.  And  Lord  John 
Russell  is  "sent  for,"  because  he  had  just  before 
made  a  public  avowal  of  allegiance  to  the  power  of 
nature  and  the  elements,  and  of  participation  in  the 
national  intelligence  and  will.  Lord  John  RuSeell 
is  sent  for,  to  cany  out  the  policy  indicated  in  that 
avowal — to  rectify  the  monstrous  aberration  of  the 
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statute-book  from  justice  and  common-sense — to 
put  the  law  of  the  land  into  harmony  with  the  law 
of  nature,  and  with  the  "  unequivocal  expression  of 
the  public  voice."  Lord  John  Russell  has  nothing 
else  to  do  than  this; — nothing  else  than  his  prede- 
cessor's inability  to  do  tins  is  the  cause  of  his  being 
sent  for.  If  Lord  John  Russell  eventually  decide  on 
taking  office,  it  will  be  because  lie  is  satisfied  that  he 
can  do  tins.  If  he  seriously  doubt  his  power  to  do  tliis, 
of  course  he  will  not  take  office.  To  take  office, 
and  not  do  this— to  take  office,  and  do  less  than 
this — to  take  office,  and  do  something  contrary  to 
this, — we  hold,  with  our  opinion  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  to  be  a  flat  impossibility. 

An  overpowering  national  necessity,  and  a  pro- 
found national  conviction  of  that  necessity,  are, 
then,  the  elements  of  the  present  crisis.  And 
Lord  John  Russell's  letter  to  the  electors  of  tbe 
city  of  London,  recognising  the  one,  and  avowing 
participation  in  the  other,  is  that  which  makes  him 
the  man  of  the  crisis. 

And  this  is  all.  There  is  nothing  else.  This  is 
absolutely  the  whole  of  the  case.  It  is  not  an 
affair  of  "  politics."  For  anything  that "  politics  " 
have  done  to  the  contrary,  Sir  Robert  Peel  might 
be,  at  this  moment,  in  office,  with  every  prospect  of 
another  four  years'  term  of  possession.  The 
"  Tories"  have  nothing  to  do  with  it — the  "  Whigs" 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  landlords  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  in  the  way  of  obstruc- 
tion and  denial.  The  League  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  further  than  that  they  have  educated  the 
mind  of  the  nation  to  put  the  true  interpretation  on 
the  facts  of  national  experience.  The  great  question 
which  has  now  assumed  so  vast  a  power  and  signili- 
cance,  owes  nothing  whatever  to  any  political  party — 
and  no  political  party  can  claim  a  right  to  adopt  it  as 
their  own,  for  the  purpose  of  moulding  it  to  suit  their 
good  pleasure  and  convenience.    As  a  "  Whig  "  or 

Liberal"  leader,  Lord  John  Russell  himself  has 
no  special  concern  with  it  whatever.  He  is  sent 
for  by  his  Sovereign,  simply  because,  holding  a 
position  in  the  first  rank  of  Parliamentary  states- 
men, he  has  written— as  one  of  "us,  the  Queen's 
subjects" — a  certain  letter  to  his  constituents,  which 
letter  expresses,  with  admirable  force  and  truth, 
the  wants  and  convictions  of  us  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects. He  is  sent  for  that  he  may  realise  the 
expectations  which  that  letter  has  excited  — 
those  expectations  being,  first,  a  Parliamentary 
''suspension  of  the  import  duties  on  corn" — a  mea- 
sure which  the  letter  characterises  as  not  only 
'•  beneficial"  but  ''  urgent," — and  next,  a  final 
legislative  settlement  of  the  whole  matter  of  the 
trade  in  food,  on  the  principle  that  "  we  ought  to 

ABSTAIN  FROM  ALL  INTERFERENCE  WITH  THE  SUP- 
PLY of  food."  To  do  this  is  Lord  John  Russell's 
mission. 

All  idea  of  compromise,  or  "  adjustment,"  to 
please  the  landlords,  or  to  oblige  and  accommodate 
Lord  John  Russell's  "  Whig"  friends,  is  thus  pre- 
cluded by  the  very  nature  of  the  case.    We  need 
not  speak  of  the  hopelessness  of  compromise ;  of 
the  sheer  impossibility,  at  the  present  national 
juncture,  of  offering  any  substantial  "boon"  to 
landlordism ;  or  of  the  futility  and  mischievous- 
ness  of  tendering  illusory  concessions  that  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  retard  all  settle- 
ment.   Nor  is  it   necessary  to  insist   on  the 
ohvious  consideration,  that  all  the  old  pleas  for 
doing  right  partially  and  gradually  arc  nullified  by 
the  present  overwhelming  national  exigency — that 
■we  must  have  total  repeal  immediately,  tie  facto, 
by  suspension  of  the  Corn  Law — and  that  to  do 
anything,  after  that,  short  of  simple  repeal,  would 
heginnintj  again  on  the  old  "false  and  vicious" 
sT^i-^vstem.    We  simply  say,  nothing  of  this  kind  is  in 
..>'  ''   $H^d  John  Russell's  commission.    This  is  no  part 
pFtl^e  business  which  the  Queen  and  the  country 
^      e"Ali  on  Lord  .John  Russell  to  do.    It  does  not  sig- 
,    ..  ilijj^'how  agreeable  some  little  addendum  of  this 
v  Ware  might  be  to  the  "  leading  Whigs."  In  this  liusi- 
Nflffcfcthe  country  knows  nothing  of  "Whigs."  The 
:  '*      country  has  nothingjust  now,  to  soy  to  Lord  John 
Russell's  "  Whig"  friends,  nor  to  Lord  .John  Russell 
himself,  in  their,  or  his  "Whig"  capacity.  The 


country  knows,  right  well,  the  noble  lord,  the  Free 
Trade  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  it  knows  such  Free  Traders  as  Earl  Grey 
and  Lord  Morpeth.  Others  of  his  lordship's  friends 
the  country  will  be  very  happy  to  know,  as  and  when 
they  make  themselves  known,  in  the  character  in 
which  alone  the  country  is,  at  this  moment,  at  all 
interested  in  its  public  men.  But  "Whigs,"  as 
"  Whigs,"  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  crisis  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Whiggism.  The  country's 
commission  to  Lord  John  Russell  to  work  out  the 
principles  of  his  letter  to  the  London  Electors,  in 
the  shape  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  is  not  a  commis- 
sion to  Lord  John  Russell's  friends  to  hinder  and 
spoil  the  work. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  promises  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  as  of  all  other  public  men,  are  con- 
ditional ;  conditional  on  the  sufficiency  of  the 
power  placed  at  his  disposal.  That  power  it 
is  for  the  people  to  supply,  by  unswerving  fidelity 
and  steadiness  to  the  one  grand  and  simple  purpose 
to  which  Lord  John  Russell's  acceptance  of  the 
Premiership  would  indicate  his  determination  to 
accomplish ;  by  taking  and  keeping  such  an  atti- 
tude as  shall  convince  all  time-serving  and  trim- 
ming politicians,  that  the  bold  and  simple  course  is 
also  the  easy  and  safe  course. 


RETROSPECT  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS. 
A  law  passed  by  a  packed  Parliament  of  Mem- 
bers interested  in  the  perpetration  of  injustice  natu- 
rally provoked  the  indignation  of  the  people;  and  its 
authors,  as  we  mentioned  last  week,  took  measures 
to  suppress  the  expression  of  public  opinion  by 
military  violence.  No  sooner  was  the  increasing 
extent  of  popular  discontent  known,  than  before 
anything  like  outrage  was  committed,  preparations 
were  made  to  occupy  London  with  an  overwhelming 
army,  as  if  it  had  been  a  hostile  capital.  The  fol- 
lowing circular  was  addressed  by  the  high  con- 
stable of  Brighton  to  the  different  innkeepers  of 
that  town  and  the  surrounding  district : 

"  In  consequence  of  a  requisition  received  by  me  from  the 
Quartermaster-General,  I  liave  to  request  you  will,  on  or  be- 
fore Monday  next,  furnish  me  with  a  correct  return  of  the 
number  of  soldiers  you  can  accommodate,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, on  their  march  through  this  town  ;  also,  what  number 
of  horses  you  can  possibly  make  room  for." 

This  precious  missive  is  dated  March  4th,  1S15, 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace  before  Monday,  March  7th.  The 
soldiers  were  stimulated  to  commit  acts  of  violence. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  two  murders  com- 
mitted at  the  house  of  the  present  Earl  of  Ripon. 
On  the  same  evening,  Mr.  Henrick,  of  Cecil-street, 
Strand,  who  was  quietly  going  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  private  business,  was  sabred  by  one 
of  the  Life  Guards ;  and  a  person  who  was  near 
him  had  his  thigh  broken.  Two  gentlemen  who 
attempted  to  address  the  multitude  in  St.  James's 
Park  were  very  roughly  handled  by  the  soldiers,  and 
would  have  suffered  severe  injury  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  peace-officers. 

On  the  following  days,  London  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  place  in  a  state  of  siege  The  King's 
Mews  was  formally  garrisoned  by  the  Life-Guards, 
and  the  leading  bread  taxers  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained detachments  of  soldiers  to  guard  their 
houses.  There  was  one  honourable  exception ; 
Lord  Darn  ley,  deeply  affected  by  the  wanton  sacri 
fice  of  life  at  Mr,  Robinson's — now  Lord  Ripon' s — 
house,  insisted  that  the  military  should  be  removed 
from  his  mansion.  On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of 
March,  the  House  of  Commons,  alarmed  by  a  false 
report  of  the  approach  of  tho  mob,  hastily  ad- 
journed. The  inquest  on  Mr.  Vyse,  shot  from  Mr. 
Robinson's  house,  adjourned  for  a  very  different 
reason.  Mr  Baker,  one  of  the  police  magistrates, 
interposed  his  authority,  though  manifestly  con- 
trary to  law,  to  prevent  Mr.  Robinson's  servants 
from  being  examined  at  the  coroner's  inquest.  In 
most  of  the  shops  of  the  metropolis,  written  papers 
were  posted,  inscribed  with  "No  Corn  Laws" — 
"  Cheap  Bread  and  Good  Trade."  The  troops 
from  Windsor  were  marched  into  London  on  the 
same  day;  and  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rain, 
the  5th  regiment  of  foot  was  brought  a  great  part 


of  the  way  in  waggons.  The  artillery  was  also 
brought  up  from  Woolwich,  and  ball-oartridgcs 
were  distributed  to  the  troops. 

The  citizens  of  London  were  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  army.  Everywhere  through  the  me- 
tropolis posts  were  formed  to  command  the  prin- 
cipal avenues ;  and  a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Prince  Regent  forbade  them  to  assemble  to  protest 
against  the  iniquity  of  taxing  their  food.  Lord 
Sidmouth  addressed  a  circular  to  the  different 
vestry  clerks,  requiring  them  to  convene  the  several 
parochial  authorities  to  take  measures  for  prevent- 
ing riots  and  tumults ;  and  at  the  same  time  care 
was  taken  to  suppress  any  mention  of  the  acts  of 
violence  committed  by  the  military. 

At  this  crisis  intelligence  of  the  escape  of  Napo- 
leon from  Elba  arrived,  and  the  bread  taxers  took 
advantage  of  the  diversion  which  this  incident 
afforded  to  the  public  excitement  to  hasten  the 
Corn  Laws  through  the  House  of  Lords  with  all 
the  speed  that  the  caravan  of  legislation  can  travel. 
The  riots  in  the  metropolis  were  not  renewed,  for 
the  following  harvest  happened  to  be  most  abun- 
dant; and  the  Cora  Laws  were  thus  rendered  vir- 
tually inoperative.  Great  distress,  however,  con- 
tinued to  prevail  among  the  farmers;  they  were  un- 
der leases  and  rents  founded  upon  an  extraordinary 
conjuncture  of  bad  seasons  with  a  state  of  war,  and 
upon  an  Act  which  promised  to  keep  up  prices  by 
excluding  foreign  grain,  but  which  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  effects  of  a  productive  harvest.  The 
strange  complexity  which  ensued  is  shown  in  one 
of  the  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Huskisson  in  1893, 
It  asserted"  That  the  excess  of  the  supply  above  the 
demand  must  have  arisen  either  from  an  extent  of 
com  tillage  more  than  commensurate  to  the  general 
consumption  of  the  country,  or  from  a  succession 
of  abundant  harvests  upon  the  same  extent  of 
tillage,  or  from  the  coincident  effect  of  both  these 
causes,"  In  the  crowded  state  of  our  columns  we 
cannot  complete  this  retrospect  from  1815  to  18  >  i 
in  our  present  Number ;  but  we  shall  return  to  tha 
subject. 


THE  MOVEMENT. 
Though  we  have  devoted  all  our  available  space 
to  the  record  of  the  great  public  meetings  which 
have  been  held  throughout  the  empire,  and  have 
omitted  most  of  our  miscellaneous  matter  to  find 
room  for  these  interesting  reports,  we  have  to  apo- 
logise to  our  friends  for  omitting  many  heart- 
stirring  speeches,  and  but  briefly  noticing  many  in-. 
teresting  proceedings  which  mark  the  spirit  of  the 
people  and  the  character  of  the  crisis,  Elsewhere 
will  be  found  an  account  of  the  great  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  London  in  the  Guildhall ;  never 
was  there  a  more  important,  a  more  enthusiastic,  or 
a  more  influential  assemblage  collected  in  the  me 
tropolis.  The  intense  anxiety  of  the  auditors,  tho 
solemn  earnestness  of  the  speakers,  and  the  unani. 
mity  of  all,  produced  an  impression  which  those 
who  witnessed  it  can  never  forget.  Never,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  career,  was  Mr.  Cobden  more 
warmly  received,  and  never  was  he  more  successful 
in  developing  the  great  principles  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  community  and  its  chances  of 
escape  from  impending  peril  depend.  The  meet- 
ing was  one  of  men  thoroughly  in  earnest,  who  had 
resolved  that  their  determinations  should  not  be 
mistaken. 

Of  equal  importance  was  the  great  meeting  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  held  in  front  of  the 
Court-house  of  Wakefield,  and  attended  by  more 
than  twenty  thousand  persons. 

The  meeting  was  called^  by  the  high  sheriff,  in 
obedience  to  a  requisition  signed  by  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  most  influential  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Riding,  including  many  of  the  most  extensive 
landed  proprietors.  The  requisition  was  one  for 
calling  a  meeting  to  memorialise  her  Majesty  to 
call  Parliament  together  with  a  view  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws. 

From  early  dawn  the  town  of  Wakefield  was  all 
astir.  The  church  bells  rung  merry  peals,  and  the 
place  looked  as  if  a  fair  was  on  the  point  of  opening. 
People  came  pouring  in  from  all  sides — all  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  villages  sent  their  representa- 
tives—bands in  and  out  of  uniform  marched  in, 
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playing  merry  tunes,  coaches  whirled  along  deco- 
rated with  Free  Trade  banners,  and  clustered  over 
with  passengers,  all  crowding  to  the  scene  of  action ; 
while  waggons,  country  carts,  and  gigs  of  every 
description  came  rattling  in,  many  of  them  flutter- 
ing with  banners  inscribed  with  every  species  of 
Free  Trade  mottoes,.set  off  by  every  species  of  gaudy 
emblazonry. 

Besides  this,  special  trains  arrived  in  time  for  the 
meeting  from  Sheffield,  Halifax,  Rochdale,  and  the 
various  places  on  the  Leeds  and  Manchester  ;Rail 
way,  conveying  thousands  to  Wakefield ;  while  great 
walking  processions — each  of  them  many  thousand 
strong — came  in  from  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  and 
those  towns  from  which  special  trains  did  not  run. 
Many  places,  however,  dispatched  both  then- walk- 
ing processions  and  their  special  trains,  many  of 
the  most  important  factories  in  Leeds,  Huddersfield, 
and  Bradford  having  been  closed,  to  enable  the 
hands  to  participate  in  this  most  splendid  de- 
monstration. 

Altogether  the  display  was  very  imposing,  and 
eertainly  one  of  the  greatest  that  has  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  Anti-Corn-Lav  agitation. 

By  the  time  the  proceedings  commenced,  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  hustings  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  crowded  by  one  dense  mass  of  people, 
which  extended  many  hundred  yards  down  into 
Wood-street — thousands  being  congregated  at  points 
where  a  chance  of  hearing  the  speeches  was  quite 
out  of  the  question.  Besides  this,  all  the  avenues 
leading  to  the  place  of  meeting,  the  smaller  streets 
and  lanes,  were  just  as  densely  crowded,  walls  and 
windows,  every  spot,  in  fact,  from  which  a  glimpse 
of  the  hustings  could  be  obtained,  were  alive  with 
spectators. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Fawkes,  of 
Farnley  Hall;  Mr.  J.  Marshall,  of  Leeds;  Mr.  C. 
Wood,  M.  P  ;  Mr.  Band,  a  Conservative  gentleman 
from  Bradford ;  Mr.  Wrightson,  M.  P. ;  Mr.  Blea- 
then,  and  Mr.  Dunn.  Such  was  the  earnestness  of 
the  people  that,  though  rain  began  to  fall,  few  of 
the  immense  multitude  quitted  the  assembly  until 
the  proceedings  were  concluded. 

At  Birmingham  a  very  splendid  and  a  very  gra- 
tifying Free  Trade  demonstration  took  place  witliin 
the  great  Music  Hall.  The  room,  floor  and  gal. 
leries  were  crammed,  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
audience  consisting  of  operatives.  There  could  not 
have  been  less  than  8000  people  present,  and  the 
decision  of  this  noble  assemblage,  in  favour  of  re- 
pealing the  Corn  Laws,  at  once  and  before  any  other 
political  question  should  be  opened  up,  was  per- 
fectly unanimous.  An  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
nect the  question  of  the  suffrage  with  that  of  Free 
Trade,  but  when  the  movers  of  the  amendment 
found  that  the  sense  of  the  meeting  was  decidedly 
against  them,  they  submitted  to  its  decision,  and 
joined  their  fellow-townsmen  in  the  demand  for 
Free  Trade.  The  principal  speakers  at  the  Bir- 
mingham meeting,  over  which  the  Mayor  presided, 
were,  Mr.  W  Scholefield ;  Rev.  Mr.  Melsom ;  Mr. 
J.  Bturge;  Alderman  Weston ;  Mr.  W.  Blaxland; 
Mr.  J,  Edmunds;  Mr.  Muntz,  M.  P.;  Mr.  Spooner, 
M.  P. ;  Mr.  Dawson,  M.  A. ;  Mr.  L.  Chance,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  Swann. 

At  Perth,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  con- 
vened  in  the  City  Hall  by  the  Provost,  over  which 
the  Dean  of  Guild  presided.  In  number,  respecta- 
bility, and  intense  earnestness  for  the  attainment  of 
its  great  object  it  surpassed  any  assembly  that  had 
ever  been  collected  in  that  ancient  city.  The  princi- 
pal speakers  were  Dr.  Young ;  the  Right  Hon.  Fox 
Maule,  M.P.;  Mr.  Duncan,  M.P. ;  and  Mr.  Nairn, 
of  Milnhaugli.  Letters  approving  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  and  regretting  their  inability  to  attend 
personally,  were  read  from  the  Marquis  of  Breadal- 
bane,  Lord  Kinnaird,  and  Lord  Duncan. 

A  public  meeting  has  been  held  at  Bradford,  sur- 
passing any  that  ever  assembled  in  that  thriving 
town,  in  its  manifestation  of  high  resolve  and  in- 
flexible demonstration.  The  chair  was  taken  by  E 
C.  L.  Kaye,  Esq.,  formerly  member  for  the 
borough,  and  the  proceedings  were  of  the 
most  exhilarating  kind  ;  the  resolutions  were  carried 
not  merely  unanimously,  but  by  acclamation — and 
the  speakers  were  received  with  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  retired  with  a  hearty  response.  The  "  telling" 
speech  of  Mr.  Beaumont  particularly  created  quite 
a  sensation  ;  almost  every  sentence  elicited  marked 


applause ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  "  the  Giant  Mo- 
nopoly being  prostrated  by  the  sling  and  tho  stone 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,"  round  after  round 
of  tumultuous  cheering  followed,  rivalling,  if  not 
surpassing,  the  celebrated  "  Kentish  fire"  at  Orange 
demonstrations.  The  other  speakers  were  Mr.  W. 
Rand ;  Mr.  J.  Russell;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ryland  ; 
Mr.  S.  Smith  ;  Mr.  Ackroyd  ;  the  Rev.  J.  Arworth; 
Mr.  Hepper,  and  Mr.  W.  Rawson. 

Another  Free  Trade  meeting,  convened  by  the 
constable,  was  held  at  Little  Horton,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bradford,  and  was  addressed  by  Mr.  W.  Rand  ; 
Mr.  J.  Rawson;  Mr.  E.  Waud  ;  Mr.  J.  Yates,  and 
Mi-.  W.  Biles.  Similar  meetings  were  held  in  the 
same  vicinity  of  Birkenshaw,  Farsley,  and  Idle. 

We  have  next  to  notice  the  great  Free  Trade 
meeting  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  held  in  the 
Bethesda  School-room  at  Hanley.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  Ridgway,  and  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  J.  Ridgway,  Mr.  F.  Wedgwood, 
Mr.  L.  J.  Abington,  Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo,  M.P.  ;  Mr- 
J.  Bright,  M.P.,  and  several  other  gentlemen. 
Much  amusement  was  excited  by  the  reading  of  a 
letter  from  Alderman  Copelantl,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives (!)  of  the  district,  in  which  he  described 
lumself  as  a  Free  Trader,  but  under  certain  condi- 
tions, which  he  declared  lumself  unable  to  describe> 
or  even  to  understand. 

The  High  Constable  of  Rochdale  convened  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  public  hall  of 
that  town,  pursuant  to  a  requisition  signed  by 
2300  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
the  High  Constable,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Kelsall,  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  J.  Hayle, 
and  Mr.  J.  Bright. 

Hardly  second  in  importance  to  any  we  have 
mentioned  was  the  great  Free  Trade  meeting  in  Hull, 
over  which  the  Mayor  presided.  It  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Aldennan  Thompson,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Bromley,  Dr.  Gordon,  the  Rev.  J.  Libree,  the 
Rev.  E.  Higginson,  Mr.  Alderman  Atkinson,  Mr. 
Lissesson,  Mr.  Blundell,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  the  late 
Mayor,  Mr.  E.  T.  Collins,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Aspinall.  The  speech  of  the  last-named  gentle 
man  was  characterised  by  more  than  his  usual  force 
and  eloquence.  We  deeply  regret  that  our  unpa- 
ralled  press  of  matter  prevents  us  from  giving  it 
insertion. 

An  important  Free  Trade  meeting  took  place  in 
the  agricultural  borough  of  Rye.  Rye  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  best  cultivated  districts 
in  England.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  several 
tenant  farmers,  and  by  the  member  for  the  borough, 
Mr.  Herbert  Curteis,  who  is  a  large  proprietor  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Curteis  admitted  that  the 
present  system  of  Corn  Laws  had  been  an  utter 
failure ;  and  expressed  a  hope  that  Lord  Jolin  Rus- 
sell would  be  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  a  system 
which  had  proved  itself  to  be  the  bane  of  agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Selwes,  an  agriculturist  of  well-known 
celebrity,  stated  that  he  had  long  been  of  opinion 
that  the  Com  Laws  must  be  repealed ;  and  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Smith,  one  of  the  largest  farmers  in  Eng- 
land, stated  that  if  he  had  freedom  of  trade,  he 
dreaded  no  foreign  comepetion. 

The  Town  Council  of  the  ancient  borough  of 
Congletou  has  addressed  a  memorial  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, praying  that  the  ports  should  be  opened  for 
the  admission  of  foreign  grain.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Alderman  Broadhurst,  Mr.  Lockitt 
Mr.  Alderman  Waddington,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Hadfield.  It  was  resolved  that  J.  Pattison,  Esq.; 
one  of  the  members  for  the  City  of  London,  who  is 
a  native  of  Congleton,  should  be  requested  to  pre- 
sent the  memorial 

Our  space  will  only  permit  us  to  mention  that 
the  meetings  which  we  announced  that  Mr.  R.  R. 
Moore  would  hold  in  the  course  of  the  current 
week  have  been  attended  by  crowded  and  enthusi- 
astic audiences.  There  were  more  than  twelve 
hundred  present  at  the  Rochester  meeting,  includ- 
ing several  influential  fanners  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  resolutions  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  were  car- 
ried by  unanimous  acclamation. 

In  addition  to  the  series  of  important  meetings 
above  enumerated,  the  columns  of  the  daily  press 
are  this  day  again  crowded  with  the  reports  of  other 
and  no  less  forcible  demonstrations  of  the  popular 
will.  Wolverhampton,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Bol- 
ton, Stayloy  Bridge,  tho  important  metropolitan 


parish  of  St.  Pancras,  and  various  other  minor 
towns  have  all  unequivocally  testified  then-  deter- 
mination to  meet  this  great  crisis  of  our  common 
movement  with  the  requisite  energy  and  firmness. 

We  deeply  regret  our  inability  to  gratify  our 
readers  with  a  full  report  of  the  eloquent  and  stir- 
ring speech  made  by  our  Parliamentary  champion, 
Mr.  Villiers,  before  his  constituents  at  Wolver- 
hampton, on  Tuesday  evening.  It  was  a  speech 
replete  with  that  earnest,  logical  humour,  and 
forcible  argument  and  eloquence,  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  his  best  efforts. 


DEATH  OF  LORD  WHARNCLTFFE. 

Lord  Whamcliffb,  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
expired  at  his  residence  in  Curson-street,  at  half- 
past  ten  on  Friday  morning.  His  Lordship  had 
been  ill  for  some  days  past,  but  no  immediato 
danger  had  been  apprehended. 

His  Lordship's  son,  the  Hon.  John  Stuart 
Wortley,  was  with  his  noble  parent  at  the  time  of 
Iris  decease. 

This  will  occasion  a  vacancy  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  for  which  Lord  Morpeth 
will  be  returned  by  acclamation. 


The  following  circular,  with  the  annexed  reso- 
lution, has  been  addressed  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  to  the  principal  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers hi  and  around  Manchester : — 

Manchester,  Dee.  13th,  18-15. 

Sir, — We  beg  leave  respectfully  to  refer  you  to  the  an- 
nexed Resolutions  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  and  urgently 
to  request  your  attendance  at  a  Meeting  of  Merchants. 
Bankers,  Manufacturers,  Traders,  and  others,  to  be  held  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  Decem- 
ber next,  at  eleven  o'clock  precisely,  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  aiding  the  operations  of  the  National  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  in  the  present  crisis. 

We  are,  respectfully, 


Richard  Cobden,  M.P. 
John  Bright,  M.P. 
Henry  Marsland,  M.P. 
Richard  Walker,  M.P. 
W.B.Watkins  (Mayor) 
James  Kershaw,  Alderman 
C.  J.  S.  Walker,  Alderman 
John  Mayson,  Alderman 
John  Burd,  Aldennan 
E.  Armitage,  Alderman 
John  Potter,  Alderman 
William  Harvey,  Alderman 
Thomas  Bazley 
John  Brooks 
Robert  Munu 
J.  B.  Smith 
Alexander  Henry 
N.Buckley,  Ashtou 
John  Whittaker 
Richard  Matley 
T.  Thomasson 
George  Wilson 
RobertHyde  Greg 
Henry  Ashworth 
Edmund  Ashworth 
P.  R.  Arrowsmith 
William  Bickham 
William  Rawson 
W.  Evans 
T.  Whitehead 
T.  Taylor,  Wigau 
J.  Wrigley,  Bury 
J.  R.  Barnes 

—  Barnes,  jim. 
J.Barratt 


E.  P.  Thompson 
Josh.  Simpson 
E.  Hall 
H.  Bannermau 
Josh.  Acton,  Wigau 
W.  R.Calleuder 
Nathan  Lees 
J.  Scholfleld 
A.  Prentice 
John  Harding 
Thos.  B.  Potter 
Thos.  Woolley 
R.  A.  Thicknesse,  Wigan 
J.  Midgelev,  Rochdale 
W.  Morris" 
0.  Potter,  Darwen 
Jno.  Graham 
Samuel  Lees 
N.  Heald 
Thomas  Bright 
E.  J,  Kay,  Whitworth 
Robert  Piatt,  Stalyhridge 
E.  Grundy,  near  Bury 
E.  T.  Grundy,  Rusholme 
W.  Alcard,  Warrington 
Robert  Stewart 
Henry  Rawson 
T.  Ashton 
William  Ross 
Josh.  Whitworth 
John  Gallemore 
J.  Cheetham 
John  Hoyle,  Rochdale 
Thomas  Booth,  Rochdale 


John  Petrie,  Rochdale 
At  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
National  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  held  in  Manchester,  on 
Saturday,  the  13th  December,  1840, 

It  was  moved  by  Henry  Marsland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  seconded 
by  R.  H.  Greg,  Esq., 

And  .resolved  unanimously  —  "That  from  the  altered 
position  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reference 
to  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  it  is  desirable  to  rescind  the 
existing  resolution  against  petitioning  tins  present  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  this  meeting  recommend  that  petitions  be 
sent  from  every  town  and  district  in  the  kingdom,  as  numer 
ously  signed  as  possible,  praying  for  the  Total  and  Uncon- 
ditional Abolition  of  the  Com  and  Provision  Laws." 

Moved  by  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Richard 
Walker,  Esq.,  M.P., 

And  resolved  unanimously — "  That  a  Subscription  of  a 
Quarter  of  a  Million  Sterling  be  immediately  commenced 
to  meet  the  present  emergency.  That  a  coll  of  20  per  cent, 
thereon  be  forthwith  made.  That  a  Public  Meeting  be 
called  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  for  Tuesday,  the  23rd 
December  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  fore- 
going resolution." 

George  Wilson,  Chairman. 
Newall's  Buildings,  Dec.  13th,  lt<45. 


The  Corn  Trade. — The  number  of  grain  laden  vessels 
which  passed  the  Sound  and  Belt  for  England,  from  die  3rd 
of  December  to  the  llth  of  December,  were  ten  wheat,  three 
barley,  two  peas,  and  two  linseed. — From  Body  uiid  Cu.'s 
Circular, 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[Dec.  20, 


OPENING   OF    THE  PORTS 


CITY  OF  LONDON. 

On  Monday  a  most  numerous  meeting  of  the  constituency 
oftlie  City  of  Loudon  took  place  in  the  Guildhall,  the  Bight 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair. 

Amongst  the  gentlemen  who  appeared  upon  the  hustings 
we  observed  the  following:  —  Mr.  James  Pattison,  M.P.; 
Mr.  Eaikes  Currie,  M.P. ;  Dr.  Bowring,  M.P. ;  Mr.  B.  Cob- 
den,  M.P.;  Mr.  W.  Williams,  M.P. ;  Mr.  T.  Milner  Gibson, 
M.P.;  Mr.  Archibald  Hastie,  M.P.;  Mr.  George  Moffatt, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  John  Dillon;  Mr.  E.  Eicardo;  Alderman  Sir 
John  Key,  Bart. ;  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  ;  Mr.  Sheriff  Laurie ; 
Mr.  W.  G.  Prescott ;  Mr.  J.  Ingram  Travers ;  Mr.  D.  W. 
Harvey;  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor;  Mr.  Charles  Perkins;  Mr.  W. 
Miller  Christy;  Mr.  W.  Wansey;  Mr.  W.  D.  Saull;  Mr. 
William  Nicholson;  Mr.  W.  Hawes;  Mr.  B.  B.  Moore; 
Mr.  S.  B.  Venning ;  Mr.  M.  Saward;  Mr.  C.  Wordsworth 
(Temple) ;  Mr.  John  Locke  (City  Pleader) ;  Mr.  E.  Taylor; 
Mr.  J.  T.  Norris  ;  Mr.  H.  L.  Keeling ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Ashurst,  &c. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Cobden  was  hailed  with  tremen- 
dous applause ;  and  several  of  the  other  members  of  the 
meeting  were  welcomed  according  to  their  advocacy  of  the 
popular  measure,  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

The  Lord  Mayor  came  forward  amidst  applause  and 
expressions  of  disapprobation.  His  Lordship  said — Gentle- 
men, this  meeting  lias  been  convened  by  me  at  the  wish  of  a 
numerously-signed  requisition,  to  give  you  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  your  sentiments  upon  the  subject  contained  in 
the  paper  which  I  now  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you.  I 
desire  now  only  to  observe,  that  whilst  I  advise  that  you 
enter  upon  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  requisition  fairly 
and  dispassionately,  you  should  act  with  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, that  the  subject  may  be  duly  considered,  and 
that  order  may  be  preserved  in  this  assembly,  I  assure 
you  that  I  will  encourage  a  patient  healing  of  any  sen- 
timents that  you  may  be  disposed  to  offer  upon  the  sub- 
ject. (Cheers.) 

The  clerk  then  read  the  following  requisition  :— 

"TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  MAYOR. 

"We,  the  undersigned  electors  of  the  City  of  Loudon, 
being  desirous  of  holding  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  our  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  existing 
Corn  Laws  in  connection  with  the  prevailing  apprehension 
of  a  scarcity,  request  that  your  Lordship  will  cull  a  meeting 
of  the  electors  in  the  Guildhall  of  this  city,  to  be  held  at  an 
early  day,  and  that  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  preside 
at  the  same." 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  stated  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  John  Bussell,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy  :— 

"  Chesham-place,  Dec.  14. 

"My  Lord, — As  I  understand  that  your  Lordship  is  to 
preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  livery  to-morrow,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  I  request  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
state  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  my  position  at  this 
moment  will  prevent  my  attendance. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
servant,  "J.  Bussell." 

"  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor." 

Mr.  Dillon  stepped  forward  upon  the  platform  amidst 
loud  cheering,  and  said  they  were  met  to  express  an  opiniou 
on  the  existing  Corn  Laws,  and  he  suggested  that  the  con- 
clusion they  should  come  to  was,  that  the  Corn  Laws  should 
be  repealed.  (Loud  cheers.)  He  would  briefly  give  his  rea- 
sous  for  that  suggestion.  In  the  first  place,  as  conveyed  in 
the  resolution  he  was  about  to  propose,  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection was  bad,  false  in  theory,  hurtful  to  the  class  protected, 
and  injurious  to  the  whole  community;  in  the  second  place, 
it  was  a  bad  law  in  its  general  application,  hut  more  particu- 
larly so  in  the  present  state  of  this  country;  and  in  the  third 
place,  it  operated  in  a  partial  and  injurious  manner  at  most 
times,  but  more  decidedly  so  when  famine  stared  the  nation 
in  the  face,  as  it  now  did.  Some  four  years  ago  a  law  was 
passed  for  a  sliding  scale,  but  what  had  been  the  result  ? 
Had  it  produced  the  wonders  promised  ?  (No,  no.)  Had  it 
regulated  the  supply  in  a  legitimate  manner  ?  (No,  no.)  Had 
it  not  turned  out  a  total  failure  ?  (Cries  of  Yes,  it  has.)  At 
that  time  many  honest  men — at  least  he  believed  them 
honest,  and  he  was  one  of  them — differed  from  the  sliding 
scale,  and  advocated  a  fixed  duty.  That  opiniou  was  thought 
the  best  adapted  then  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  Cir- 
cumstances had  changed  since  then,  and  now  he  was  an  ad- 
vocate for  a  fixed  duty  no  longer,  but  for  absolute  Free 
Trade.  (Loud  cheers.)  He  could  advocate  such  a  view  in 
the  present  state  of  the  country.  But  in  advocating  the 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  they  should  do  so  not  as  a 
party  question — not  as  a  measure  to  benefit  one  class  at  the 
expense  of  another  class,  but  as  a  measure  well  calculated  to 
benefit  the  great  body  of  the  community.  They  sought  not 
to  benefit  one  class  or  party,  but  to  benefit  every  class  of 
society.  A  great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
try as  to  the  comparative  advantage  of  an  agricultural  or  a 
manufacturing  population.  There  were  those  amongst  them 
who  advocated  tlie  existence  only  of  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation, and  said  it  was  greatly  superior  to  a  manufacturing 
population  ;  but  how  absurd  was  it  in  this  age  to  entertain 
such  a  view  of  society  J  How  could  they  go  back  to  an  agri- 
cultural state  of  society?  (Hear,  hear.)  It  would  be  as 
easy  for  a  man  to  return  to  the  age  of  childhood  as  it  would 
lie  for  this  country,  advanced  as  it  was  i:i  civilisation,  to  re- 
turn to  an  agricultural  state  of  society.  But  if  they  were  to 
return  to  an  Agricultural  state  of  society,  what  was  to  become 
of  our  manufactures  1  Were  they  to  be  destroyed  ?  (Cries 
of  No,  no.)  No,  it  was  perfectly  absurd  ;  it  was  monstrous ; 
it  was  perfectly  ridiculous  to  hold  such  an  argument  in  the 
preaentstate  of  society.  (Hear. )  What  was  the  question  which 
agitated  the  country  at  this  moment  ?  It  was,  whether  an 
agricultural  or  a  manufacturing  state  of  societywas  best;  but 
let  him  remind  those  thousands  who  had  started  this  question 
that  there  was  a  population  more  to  be  cared  for  and  more  to 
lie  feared  than  either  an  agricultural  population  or  a  manu- 
facturing, and  that  was  a  starving  population.  (Cheers.) 
JIow  were  they  to  deal  with  them  ?  Would  gunpowder 
•top  them  ?  Would  curry  powder  feed  them?  (Laughter 
and  cries  of  No,  no.J  When  first  he  heard  of  the  noble 
duke's  recipe  he  was  amused  at  it,  but  upon  more  serious 
thought  his  indignation  was  moved,  because  lie  sow  in  it 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  noble  duke 
to  excite  the  stomachs  of  the  labouring  population  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  contented  and  as  quietly  as  possible 
submit  to  starvation.  (Cheers.)  What  were  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  Com  Law '!  Why,  first,  it  was  said  that 
agriculture  was  the  base  of  society.  Let  tlujm  make  the 
base  as  broad  as  they  possibly  could  ;  let  them  extend  it  to 
ether  •.•wi.iif  .   J  i  wim  AtiJtcd  what  they  would  do  iu  time 


of  war  if  they  repealed  the  Corn  Laws  ?  Why,  let  them  re- 
main at  peace,  and  let  them  make  it  for  the  interest  of  other 
nations  to  remain  at  peace  with  them.  Let  them  buy  corn 
from  America  when  they  could  not  produce  enough  in  their 
own  country,  and  then  America  would  not  go  to  war  with 
them.  (Cheers.)  Now,  let  the  meeting  look  at  this  for  a 
moment.  In  the  first  place,  he  could  never  understand  how 
the  present  system  of  policy  was  calculated  to  increase  the 
resources  of  the  country,  or  add  to  its  prosperity.  He  thought 
the  interest  of  the  proprietors  must  increase  with  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  country ;  for,  if  there  was  an  increase  iu  the  sup- 
ply of  crops,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  landlords  to  im- 
prove their  crops.  Besides,  when  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  a  supply  of  food  from  abroad  at  hand,  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  price  of  corn  in  those  countries,  and 
therefore  to  enable  the  growers  of  corn  iu  this  country  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  growers.  (Hear.)  Food  was  ne- 
cessary for  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  therefore  those  who 
would  tax  it  did  a  wrong,  while  they  did  not  hesitate  to  try 
and  cheapen  their  own  luxuries.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  the 
boast  of  Mr.  Huskisson  that  he  had  expunged  from  the  sta- 
tute-book the  word  "  prohibition."  (Cheers. )  Let  it  be  the 
boast  of  the  people  of  the  present  day  that  they  had  ex- 
punged from  the  statute-book  the  word  "  protection." 
(Cheers.)  Let  the  Government  pass  laws  for  the  repression 
and  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  let  them  too  have  taxes — 
as  few  as  possible  (laughter) — for  the  maintenance  of  the 
state  ;  but  let  them  have  no  taxes  which  would  operate  as  a 
premium  upon  famine.  (Cheers.)  In  the  spirit  of  these 
observations  he  begged  leave  to  move  the  first  resolution : 
"  That  the  principle  of  protection  in  commerce  is  un- 
sound, false  iu  theory  and  iu  practice,  injurious  to  the 
clusses  who  seek  protection,  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

"  Tbatthe  great  practical  rule  of  leaving  all  commerce  un- 
fettered applies  more  peculiarly — and  on  still  stronger 
grounds  ofjustice  as  well  as  policy — to  the  trade  in  coru, 
and  to  all  articles  whatsoever  which  form  the  food  of  the 
people,  than  to  any  other  trade."  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Eicardo  came  forward  to  second  the  resolution.  He 
said  that  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  apply  tident  to  the 
seconding  of  that  resolution,  he  would  not  have  come  for- 
ward to  do  so ;  but  the  proposition  it  contained  was  so  self- 
evident  that  it  carried  conviction  with  it,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  say  a  word  iu  support  of 
it ;  and  indeed  the  eloquent  gentleman  who  had  proposed  it 
had  left  him  not  a  word  to  say  iu  addition.  He  begged  to 
second  the  resolution.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Wilkinson  said  he  wished  to  speak  on  the  resolution 
before  it  was  put.  He  was  as  determined  an  enemy  to  the 
Corn  Laws  as  any  of  them ;  but  he  could  not  agree  to  the 
conclusions  that  many  had  come  to  in  arguing  the  question. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  violent  language  used  by  many  of 
the  advocates  of  Free  Trade,  the  Corn  Laws  might  have  been 
repealed.  (Uproar.)  He  repeated  that  such  parties  had  ma- 
terially arrested  the  progress  of  Free  Trade.  (Increased  up- 
roar.) Moreover,  it  had  been  said  that  at  present  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  food  in  the  country.  He  did  not  believe  that 
there  was.  (Great  uproar.)  He  maintained  there  was  no 
deficiency  of  food.  (The  speaker  was  here  stopped  by  a  tre- 
mendous burst  of  hissing  and  yelling,  which  lasted  several 
minutes.  He,  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  first  volley  of  dis- 
cordant shouts,  attempted  to  go  on ;  but  after  several  at- 
tempts desisted.) 

The  Lord  Mayor  came  forward,  and  requested  the  meet- 
ing to  give  a  patient  hearing  to  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  again  essayed  to  speak;  but  after  the  de- 
livery of  several  senteuces  which  were  inaudible  to  those 
even  immediately  around  hiin,  on  account  of  the  hisses  and 
shouts  with  which  he  was  assailed,  he  stood  still.  Then 
retiring  amidst  loud  and  indiguant  cries  of  "  Turn  him 
out ;"  "  Off,  off;"  "  We  have  had  enough  of  you,"  he  again 
sat  down. 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  took  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
whether  the  speaker  should  proceed,  when  the  negative  was 
carried  by  an  immense  show  of  hands. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  then  retired,  amidst  loud  and  continued 
derisive  shouts  and  cheers. 

The  Lord  Mayor  having  again  put  it  to  the  vote  whether 
the  speaker  should  be  heard,  the  question  met  with  its  for- 
mer fate — namely,  a  negative. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  having  bowed  to  the  wish  of  the  meeting, 
the  original  resolution  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr,  EoBEnTSON  said,  however  trite  might  be  the  remark, 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  gay,  that  lie  felt  perfectly  incompe- 
tent to  do  justice  to  the  subject  now  under  discussion.  This 
was  partly  owing  to  natural  inability,  and  partly  to  having 
been  only  that  minute  called  on  to  propose  a  resolution  touch- 
ing the  Corn  Laws.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  Now  let 
them  look  to  the  consequences  that  were  likely  to  result  from 
persisting  in  these  laws.  On  the  5th  of  January  last  there 
were  only  3ti0,000  quarters  of  corn  in  the  market,  while  in 
the  Baltic  there  was  a  superabundant  supply  ;  but  from  this 
they  were  unable  to  derive  any  benefit.  He  would  conclude 
by  moving: 

"  That  the  protective  law,  commonly  called  the  Corn  Law, 
has  in  this  country  wholly  failed  in  either  benefiting  the 
agriculturists,  or  in  providing  for  the  wants  and  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  community ;  that  it  has  engendered  strife 
among  classes  at  home,  and  provoked  against  us  hostility 
and  retaliation  abroad  ;  that  it  has  neither  secured  the  pro- 
mised stability  in  price,  nor  regularity  in  supply ;  that  it  has 
neither  made  us  independent  of  foreign  supply,  nor  provided 
against  the  recurrence  of  scarcity  and  famine;  that  the 
sliding  scale  particularly  has  added  the  risks  of  chance  and 
the  spirit  of  gambling  to  the  common  irregularities  of  trade 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons ;  that  this  law,  whilst  it 
has  altogether  failed  iu  realising  the  advantages  promised  by 
its  supporters,  has  brought  upon  us  all,  and  more  than  all, 
the  evils  predicted  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  its  intro- 
duction." 

Mr.  Christy  seconded  tlie  resolution;  but  he  delivered 
his  observations  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  was  impossible  to 
hear  him.  However,  he  was  understood  to  say  that  he  hod 
great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resplution,  which  was  put 
and  carried  amidst  loud  cheering. 

Mr.  C  Perkins  proposed  the  next  resolution.  He  said 
that  the  resolution  intrusted  t,o  him  to  propose  contained 
matter  for  the  grave  and  serious  consideration  of  the  meeting 
as  well  as  of  all  persons  in  this  country  who  were  in  any 
manner  connected  with  the  land.  He  proceeded  to  say  he 
would  ask  the  people  to  look  at  the  present  difficult  and 
embarrassing  position  of  the  country  by  reason  of  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Ministry.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Ministry  hod 
looked  about  in  every  direction  for  an  excuse  or  a  means  of 
escape,  but  they  found  they  could  not  shrink  from  the  res- 
ponsibility they  had  incurred.  (Hear.)  This  country  was 
now  looking  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  arrival  oftlie  speech 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  they  might  ex- 


pect within  the  next  ten  days.  That  was  a  document  which 
le  knew  the  Government  of  this  country  did  not  like  to  face. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  United  States  of  America  were  now 
somewhat  more  extensive  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago  ; 
in  fact,  they  had  extended  all  over  the  continent.  Such  of 
these  states  as  were  situate  inland  or  at  a  distance  from  any 
port  wanted  to  dispose  of  their  produce  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. (Hear,  hear.)  The  states  had  now  a  majority  in  the 
Congress,  and  it  might  be  relied  upon  that  they  never  would 
meet  this  country  upon  terras  of  amicable  feeling  and  mu- 
tual interest  until  they  had  free  access  to  the  markets  of 
this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  heard  a  great  deal 
said  about  the  protection  of  the  landed  interest,  but  he  could 
assure  that  class  that  it  would  be  infinitely  more  secure  and 
satisfactory  to  them  to  have  the  Cora  Laws  repealed  altoge- 
ther and  all  artificial  prices  for  food.  (Cheers.)  Until  that 
were  done,  he  would  ask,  how  was  the  fanner  to  act  ?  How 
was  he  to  take  a  farm  ?  What  was  he  to  bid  for  it  ?  (Hear.) 
in  fact,  he  knew  not  how  to  proceed  while  these  Corn 
Laws  existed,  for  all  was  now  confusion  (hear),  and  a  con- 
fusion so  great  that  the  present  Ministry  did  not  dare  to 
face  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  it  was  for  the  electors  of  Lon- 
don to  be  now  serious  and  determined  in  the  good  cause, 
and  they  might  rest  assured  of  success.  (Cheers.)  Mr. 
Perkins  concluded  by  proposing  the  following  resolution  : — 
"  That,  looking  to  the  present  political,  commercial,  and 
economical  state  of  this  country,  it  is  indispensable  (as  part 
of  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  system  of  policy)  that 
the  present  Corn  Law,  and  all  laws  which  levy  a  tax  upon 
the  food  of  the  great  moss  of  the  people,  should  be  imme- 
diately repealed." 

Mr.  W.  Hawks  next  came  forward.  He  said  he  would 
not  detain  them  many  minutes  in  observing  upon  the  reso- 
lution, for  he  was  certain  that  it  would  meet  with  the  unani- 
mous approbation  of  the  meeting.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would 
just  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact,  that  the 
feelings  of  the  country  had  now  attained  such  a  height  in 
regard  to  the  Corn  Laws,  that  the  Prime  Minister  himself 
had  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  their  total  repeal. 
(Loud  cheers.  )  It  was  but  a  few  years  back  that  they  had 
met  in  this  hall,  and  declared  in  a  favour  of  a  bill — the  Ee- 
form  Bill,  and  the  Government  of  the  day  resolved  to  carry 
it  ;  but  even  that  was  spoiled,  not  by  those  who  had  origin- 
ated or  introduced  it,  but  it  was  spoiled  in  its  progress 
through  the  legislature  by  a  few  interested  persons,  who  in- 
troduced so  many  qualifications  into  it  that  it  was  rendered 
almost  useless.  (Hear.)  But  now  tbatthe  people  were  re- 
solved to  have  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  that  repeal  must 
be  without  any  qualification  whatever.  (Cheers.  They 
should  have  a  total  and  effectual  repeal  of  every  tax  upon 
food.  (Cheers.)  The  meeting  was  aware  that  Mr.  Cobden 
was  present  (cheers),  and  therefore  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  would 
not  longer  deprive  them  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him. 
(Cheers.)  He  was  a  citizen  of  this  county,  and  had  been 
received  everywhere  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and 
honour,  for  he  was,  indeed,  now  regarded  as  the  great  leader 
of  this  movement.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Cobden  then  presented  himself,  and  was  received 
with  loud  cheering,  which  continued  for  several  minutes, 
He  said,  that  though  he  had  been  living  almost  in  publio 
meetings  for  the  last  fortnight,  yet,  until  he  came  within 
that  splendid  hall  and  witnessed  that  magnificent  gathering, 
he  did  not  know  the  full  strength  of  the  movement  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  (Hear,  hear.)  Hitherto  they  had  been 
dealing  with  the  extremities  of  the  body  politic.  They  had  . 
given  a  good  lusty  kick  in  Lancashire,  and  a  blow  had  been 
struck  by  the  right  hand  of  Scotland  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  now 
the  head  was  in  motion.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  brought  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  vast  metropolis  a  message  from  the  men 
of  the  north.  They  looked  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  they  waited  for  them  to  take  that  position  in  this  great 
cause  which  alone  they  could  take  with  honour  to  themselves 
in  the  van  and  front  of  the  movement.  (Cheers.)  Forwbom 
was  this  cause  if  not  for  them,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
the  centre  of  the  greatest  commeicial  emporium  ever  known 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  whose  every  pulsation  was  felt 
wherever  civilisation  extended  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Could  there 
be  a  law,  then,  the  object  of  which  was  to  restrict  trade,  to 
convulse  monetary  operations,  to  starve  the  mass  of  the 
people,  in  which  they  iu  Loudon  were  not  more  deeply  in- 
terested than  any  other  part  of  the  community?  (Cheers, ) 
And  who  were  the  opponents  with  whom  they  had  to  deaj 
on  this  occasion  ?  Who  were  the  men  who  ventured  to  tell 
them,  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  the  vast  multitudes  of 
the  populous  north,  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  ext 
change  the  fruits  of  their  industry  for  food,  which  was 
offered  open  handed  by  every  country  on  the  globe?  (Hear, 
hear.)  Who  were  the  men  that  stood  up  arrayed  against 
this  magnificent  movement?  They  were  to  be  found,  for- 
sooth, in  Buckinghamshire  and  Essex!  (Laughter.)  Yes, 
in  Essex!  The  g»eat  protectionist  gathering  which  was  to 
stop  this  mighty  avalanche  of  opiniou  was  to  come  from 
Chelmsford!  (Renewed  laughter.)  Essex  was  fertile  in 
wheat,  and,  as  a  gentleman  below  remarked,  was  also 
fruitful  iu  calves.  (Laughter.)  He  believed  that  all  the 
wheat  which  the  Essex  people  had  to  sell  came  to  London. 
The  people  of  London  were  the  customers  to  the  Essex 
growers.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  bought  and  paid  for  all  the 
wheat  which  the  Essex  growers  had  to  sell,  and,  he  believed, 
gave  a  higher  price  for  it  than  those  growers  could  obtain  iu 
any  other  market  in  the  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  the 
people  said  that  they  still  wanted  more  wheat,  and  then  Sir 
J.  Tyrell  called  his  protectionist  squires  together,  to  tell 
them",  the  citizens  of  London,  that  there  was  enough  for 
them,  and  that  they  should  not  have  any  more.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  That  he  thought  was  about  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  case  between  the  population  of  Euglaud  and  the  land 
owners.  (Applause.)  The  people  told  th*m  that  they  would 
buy  their  wheat  as  they  had  already  bought  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  claimed  the  right,  in  addition,  of  buying  «» 
much  more  as  they  could  get,  pay  for,  and  cat.  (Ur  n, 
hear.)  They  were  rather  a  bold  set,  these  gentry  in  Essex, 
considering  that  the  people  of  London  were  their  customers. 
(Laughter.)  He  believed  that  it  was  usual  iu  the  city  to 
behave  civilly  and  politely  to  those  by  whose  custom  they 
were  enabled  to  keep  their  shops  open;  but  these  Esse* 
gentry  seemed  to  set  themselves  up  as  something  above 
their  customers.  (Laughter.)  Now,  he  would  tell  them, 
that  if  they  could  do  better  with  their  wheat  by  sending 
it  to  Russia,  Poland,  Spain,  or  America,  they  might  «o 
so  with  welcome;  but,  if  the  people  of  London  were  to 
have  it,  they  must  have  it  on  ordinary  market  terms,  mid 
the  sellers  must  be  civil  into  the  bargain.  (Cheers  aud 
laughter.)  lint,  these  gentry  told  the  people  that  they  had 
enough ;  and  a  gentleman  who  had  spoken  a  short  time 
since  declared  that  there  was  no  scarcity  in  the  land.  (CrWJ 
of  shame.)  Judging  from  the  capacious  spencer  which 
the  geuilcman  wore,  uud  seeing  how  well  it  was  filled  (roare 
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of  laughter'),  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  that 
gentleman  did  have  enough.    (Renewed  laughter.)  There 
certainly  was  no  scarcity  there.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Now, 
all  he  (Mr.  Cobdeu)  wished  to  stipulate  for  was  this,  that  all 
those  who  had  not  got  so  good  a  spencer  ou,  or  quite  so  much 
to  fill  it,  might  be  allowed  to  judge  for  themselves  whether 
there  was  scarcity  or  not,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  many 
in  Bethnal-green  and  Spitalfields  would  declare  that  they 
did  not  get  a  sufficiency  of  Essex  bread.    (Hear,  hear.) 
Leave  every  man  to  be  himself  the  judge  whether  he  had 
plenty  or  not.   If  he  had  plenty  he  would  not  go  3000  miles 
'    to  America  to  get  more;  (hear,  hear) — and  if  he  had  not 
I    plenty,  it  was  an  unrighteous  scheme — it  was  a  scheme  ab- 
horred of  every  law,  human  and  divine,  to  put  barriers  in  the 
way  of  his  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  from  any  part 
i    of  the  world.    (Loud  cheers.)    These  protection  societies, 
of  which  they  had  heard  so  much,  were  very  careful  to  tell 
!    them  that  there  were  still  sufficient  potatoes  and  corn  in  the 
i    country.    If  that  were  so,  he  should  like  to  know  what  then 
'    was  the  matter  at  head-quarters?    (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
I    If  there  were  no  potato  rot,  he  should  like  to  know  what  tha'. 
!    murrain  was  that  had  got  into  the  Cabinet?  (Laughter.) 
!    When  the  Parliament  dispersed  at  the  close  of  last  ses- 
|    sion,  to  judge  from  the  jaunty  airs  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  Sir  J. 
|    Graham,  and  the  rest,  it  would  have  seemed  that  they  were 
i   revelling  in  the  flattering  notion  that  power  and  place  were 
1    with  them  an  affair  of  a  lifetime.   But  lo  !  the  Cabinet  was 
'    now  broken  up  and  dispersed.    (Hear,  hear.)    If  there 
were  an  abundant  crop  and  no  scarcity,  what  was  the  mat 
ter  ?    (Hear,  hear.)    He  thought  that  there  were  very  omi- 
nous signs  in  the  sudden  rupture  of  the  Cabinet.    Bad  as 
had  been  some  reports — bad  as  still  were  the  reports  from 
Ireland  and  some  parts  of  England,  he  could  not  help  sus- 
.   peering  and  fearing  that  Sir  R.  Peel  had  still  worse  informa-  , 
tion  than  any  which  the  public  had  yet  obtained.  (Hear, 
hear.)    Since  he  had  been  in  that  hall,  a  gentleman  had  put 
into  his  hand  a  paper,  giving  an  account  of  the  number  of 
sacks  of  potatoes  delivered  from  ships  in  the  port  of  London 
daring  the  following  periods,  viz.,  the  three  months  ending 
December,  1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1840.    During  the  first 
period  the  amount  of  sacks  delivered  from  ship  was  104,400; 
during  the  second,  315,800  ;  during  the  third,  381 ,800 ;  while 
during  the  fourth  (the  three  months  ending  in  December, 
184-5)  the  amount  of  sacks  delivered  from  ?>hip  was  only 
100,400.   The  prices  fluctuated  in  1842,  1843,  and  1841, 
from  40s.  to  90s.  per  ton,  while  iu  the  present  season  the 
price  had  varied  from  10s.  to  150s.  per  ton.    To  that  same 
■  gentleman's  knowledge  there  had  been  13  cargoes  of  potatoes 
cleared  out  to  the  lightermen  and  given  away,  on  condition 
that  they  would  cany  them  off  to  be  used  as  manure,  and  he 
knew  of  one  instance  where  a  cargo  of  potatoes  cost  30/.  of 
expenses,  for  they  had  to  be  dug  up,  and  they  were  after- 
wards of  no  use  to  any  one.  (Hear,  hear.)    In  almost  every 
part  of  England,  and  he  (Mr.  Cobdeu)  could  speak  with  re- 
gard to  accounts  he  had  received,  the  potato  crop  corresponded 
with  the  return  he  had  just  laid  before  them.    He  believed 
that  in  many  districts  before  next  spring  time  there  would 
not  be  a  sound  potato  even  for  seed.    What  infatuation, 
then,  it  was  in  dukes  and  squires,  who  rose  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, went  out  hunting  or  shooting,  and  afterwards  came  home 
to  champagne  and  venison,  to  be  maundering  like  old 
women,  and  telling  the  people,  as  a  worthy  gentleman 
had  at  that  meeting,  that  there  was  no  scarcity  !  "(Cheers  and 
laughter.)    These  men  were  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on 
.  in  the  cottages  on  their  own  estates,  and  they  were  utterly 
unprepared  for  the  evils  impending  over  them.  (Hear, 
hear.)    He  ventured  to  predict  that  before  the  fine  weather 
in  next  spring  there  would  be  whole  districts  depending  on 
charity.   The  consequence  would  be  that  the  persons  in  dis- 
tress would  be  flocking  into  the  towns  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining subsistence,  and  the  people  who  had  no  land  would 
be  called  on  by  the  dukes  and  squires  to  subscribe  their  means 
to  keep  the  peasantry  from  starvation.   (Hear,  hear.)  And 
now,  what  state  of  things  existed  in  this  couutry  at  the  present 
moment  ?  As  for  an  executive  Government — there  was  none. 
(Hear,  hear.)    It  turned  out  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  taken 
flight  at  the  first  operation  of  his  own  sliding  scale.  (Laugh  - 
ter.)   With  a  majority  of  100  in  the  House  of  Commons,  lie 
had  run  away  from  his  own  handiwork.    (Continued  laugh- 
ter.) Why,  that  was  not  very  "plucky,"  gentlemen.  (Cheers 
'.  and  laughter.)    But  there  was  something  chan  ct  ristic  in 
'  his  very  retreat,  for  he  had  not  told  them  what  hi  had  in- 
i  tended  to  do,  or  what  he  now  intended  to  do,  and  he  (Mr. 
t  Cobden)  ventured  to  predict  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would 
veil  in  as  much  mystery  his  intentions  towards  the  Free 
•  Tradera  as  he  did  his  intentions  towards  the  agriculturists 
in  respect  to  his  tariff,  in  order  that  by-and-by  he  might  deal 
with  them  as  he  pleased.  (Hear.hear.)   Nobody  knew  what 
Sir  R.  Peel  intended  to  do  for  the  country.   All  that  they 
knew  was  that  he  had  run  away  from  office^  and  left  the  ship 
without  a  helmsman  ;  and  now  was  wanted  that  courageous 
little  man  whom  they,  the  citizens  of  London,  had  had  the 
honour  of  sending  to  Parliament.    ( Loud  cheers. )  They 
were  interested — deeply  interested,  in  the  public  career  anil 
honour  of  that  statesman,  and  he  (Mr.  Cobden)  said  for 
himself,  as  an  elector  of  London,  that  he  wished  Lord  John 
Russell  would  advise  her  Majesty  to  send  for  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.    (Loud  laughter.)    Then  let  that  noble  duke 
try  to  constitute  his  Cabinet,  placing,  no  doubt,  Sir  J.  Tyrell 
in  the  Home-office,  and  Col.  Sibthorp  probably  at  the  Horse 
I  Guards.    (Shouts  of  laughter.)    Let  a  protectionist  Go- 
vernment be  hied,  and  let  it  be  seen  what  they  could  do. 
1  (Hear,  hear.)    There  was  only  one  objection  to  the  expe- 
riment, and  that  was,  that  it  would  kill  them  all  with  laugh- 
i  ter,  and  even  those  venerable  figures  at  the  end  of  the  hall 
(Gog and  Magog)  would  scarcely  be  able  to  keep  their  sides 
from  shaking  at  such  •  spectacle.    (Laughter.)    But  if 
Lord  John  Russell  undertook  to  carrv  on  the  government  of 
this  country  with  only  180  or  20O  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  vote  with  hiin  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments 
contained  in  his  late  letter  (cheers)— that,  at  all  events 
would  be  something  different  from  the  conduct  of  the  Mi- 
nister who  ran  away,  though  he  had  a  majority  of  00  behind 
i-j    b?ck'    <C,,eers-)    WelI>  suppose  Lord  John  Russell 
did  undertake  the  government,  and  suppose  he  stood  by  the 
1  principles  announced  in  his  late  letter— and  he  ( Mr.  Cobden ) 
vouched  that  Lord  John  Russell  would  stand  by  them  (loud 
cheers),— then,  in  case  of  an  appeal  to  the  country,  what 
would  they  in  the  city  of  London  do  ?    Thev  would  semi 
|  four  good  ones  to  Parliament,  and  no  "shams."  (Cheers 
and  a  voice— "You  shall  be  one.")    Somebody  cried  out 
that  he  should  be  one,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  leave  Stock- 
port until  he  went  in  for  Buckinghamshire.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)    When  an  election  arrived,  it  mnst  be,  with  the 
electors  .  f  London,  four  or  none.    There  must  be  none  of 
t  .ose  half  and  half  renegadoes  at  another  election,  who 
vot<-d  two  on  one  side  and  two  on  another,  like  firing,  on 
going  into  action,  one  half  of  their  gum  against  their  own 


friends.    (Hear.)    The  electors  must  do  as  they  did  in 
America,  have  a  ticket  for  four  good  free  traders,  and  "  go  the 
whole  ticket."  (Cheers.)    The  electors  of  London  had  two 
good  representatives  already,  but  he  wished  them  to  have 
four  good  ones,  because  their  election  took  place  among  the 
first,  and  their  example  was  felt  throughout  the  country. 
(Hear,  hear.)    He  knew  they  could  do  it,  for  he  knew  more 
of  the  registration  than  probably  almost  any  man  iu  that 
hidl ;  and  it  had  been  right  well  looked  after  during  the  last 
two  years.    But  he  really  did  not  think  that  they  would  have 
any  opposition  in  the  city  of  London  at  the  next  election. 
(Cheers.)    What,  too,  was  the  state  of  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  metropolitan  boroughs?    Did  they  imagine  there 
wotdd  be  any  "curry-powder"  candidates?  (Laughter.) 
No.  The  free  traders  would  have  every  metropolitan  member 
(cheers);   Middlesex  also  (renewed  cheers);  and  he  pro- 
mised them  every  large  town  in  the  North— Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  &c     Did  they  think  that  any  person  would  stand 
up  on  the  rotten  potato  system  for  Bristol  or  Newcastle? 
(Laughter.,)  No,  they  would  not  much  like  the  very  name 
of  rotten  potatoes  there.    (Hear,  hear.)    Let  there  be  a 
geueral  election,  and  the  Free  Traders  would  carry  the 
total  repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws  in  every  large  and  free  con 
stituency.  (Cheers.)    Could  the  calf  interest  of  Essex  stand 
against  the  power  and  wealth  of  this  united  community  ? 
No.    Let  them,  then,  proclaim  to  Lord  J.  Russell  that  if  he 
would  be  firm,  as  he  (Mr.  Cobden)  was  sure  he  would,  to 
his  principles,  he  would  have  the  country  at  his  back  ;  and 
would  also  have  the  support  of  a  disinterested  organization, 
conducted  not  by  men  who  sought  for  place  or  power  ( as 
that  noble  lord  knew),  but  by  men  whose  only  object  for 
coming  into  public  life  was  to  free  industry — to  emancipate 
the  commercial,  middle,  and  working  classes  <rom  the  thral- 
dom of  an  injurious  monopoly,  and  who  would  be  fully 
satisfied  with  the  accomplishment  of  that  object.  (Cheers.) 
He  said,  let  Lord  J.  Russell  he  firm.     The  time  was  gone 
for  tricksters  and  chicaners;  the  country  wanted  honesty  and 
straightforwardness.    (Cheers.)    They  wanted  a  man  to 
avow  boldly  his  opinion — to  print  it — to  put  his  name  to  it, 
so  that  it  might  be  brought  against  him  at  a  future  period, 
if  necessary.    That  was  the  man  they  wanted,  and  they 
had  now  got  him.  (Cheers.)     It  had  been  said  by  one  of 
the  speakers  that  day,  that  four  years  ago  the  League 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  compromise.    He  (Mr. 
Cobden)  could  ouly  say,  for  his  part,  that  he  would  never 
have  been  any  party  to  any  compromise  of  this  question. 
(Hear,  hear.)    He  had  never  looked  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  as  a  matter  of  expediency  or  compromise.  He 
looked  at  the  question  on  the  broad  ground  that  their  legisla- 
tors had  no  right  to  tax  the  food  of  the  people ;  to  prevent 
the  industrious  man  from  living  by  the  fruits  of  his  industry; 
and  if  the  pressure  was  but  as  a  feather's  weight,  they  were 
on  principle  bound  to  remove  it,  and  by  God's  help  they 
would  remove  it.    (Cheers.)    There  was  still  some  talk  of 
compromise.     He  saw  by  the  Morning  Herald  (loud 
laughter)  that,  according  to  that  venerable  authority  (re 
newed  laughter),  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  introduced  a  mea- 
sure on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he  intended  to  have 
given  compensation  to  the  monopolists.     (Cries  of  "  Oh.") 
The  paper  to  which  he  referred  then  went  on  to  say,  that 
the  couutry  which   gave  compensation  to  slave  owners 
would  never  object  to  compensate  the  landlords.    (Oh,  and 
laughter.)    Why,  said  the  lion  gentleman,  there  is  jnst  this 
difference  between  the  two  cases — we  are  not  slaves  and 
we  do  not  intend  to  he  slaves.    (Great  cheering.)    In  his 
opinion,  if  the  landowners  had  any  compensation  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  the  compensation  which  one  of  the  city  police 
would  give  to  alight  lingered  "gent.,"  in  whose  possession 
he  might  find  the  property  of  an  industrious  artisan.  The 
possessor    of    the    stolen    property    might    say,    "  I 
have  been  using  this  furniture — this  chest  of  drawers — for 
30  years ;  I  have  been  making  arrangements  founded  on  my 
possession  of  it ;  and  surely  you  won't  take  it  from  me  with- 
out giving  me  compensation."    (Laughter.)    The  artisan 
would  step  forward  and  say,  I  have  been  deprived  of  my 
property  for  30  years,  and  you  talk  of  compensation  !  Aye, 
away  with  him  to  the  police  office,  and  let  him  get  compen- 
sation there."    (Laughter.)    There  was  one  resolution  to 
he  submitted  to  their  approval  to  day,  which  he  (Mr.  Cob- 
den) regarded  with  very  great  satisfaction,  and  by  which 
they  requested  and  instructed  their  four  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  for  the  total  and  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.)    That  was  language  all 
electors  should  hold  in  communicating  with  their  represen- 
tatives on  this  subject.  (Hear.)     He  hoped  the  example 
thus  set  by  the  city  of  London  would  be  imitated  by  the 
electors  throughout  the  country.     They  were  evincing  the 
sam«  noble  and  courageous  spirit  which  aatuated  their 
forefathers  who  met  in  that  hall  70  years  ago,  when  they 
had  to  contend  with  the  power  of  a  court,  and  the  arrogant 
dictation  of  a  haughty  monarch.  (Cheers.)    That  their  fore- 
fathers did  not  quail  before  the  frowns  of  a  sovereign — 
that  monument  (pointing  to  Beckford's  monument), record- 
ing an  act  of  spirited  citizenship  on  the  part  of  a  Lord 
Mayor  in  the  presence  of  his  King,  was  an  honourable  me- 
morial. (Cheers.)    But  the  struggle  now  was  not  between 
the  people  and  our  Most  Gracious  Queen.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Her  Majesty  had  no  interest  in  the  starvation  of  her  people. 
(Hear,  and  cheers.)    She  did  not  desire  to  be  the  sovereign 
of  one  class  of  her  subjects  only,  and  that  a  sordid  and  a 
selfish  class  ;  but  her  wish  was  to  be  the  beloved  Queen  of  a 
great,  a  happy,  and  an  united  people.  (Loud  cheers.)  Their 
struggle  was  not  against  the  Queen  ;  it  was  with  a  section, 
not  the  most  intelligent,  (a  laugh) — not  the  most  disinter- 
ested (laughter)— not  the  most  useful  of  their  countrymen. 
(Hear,  hear.)    They  were  struggling  against  a  large  section 
of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  this  couutry,  whoa*  object  was 
to  prevent  the  people  of  England  from  ixercisine — beyond 
the  narrowest  limits — their  skill  and  industry,  and  from  ob- 
taining those  rewards  to  which  they  were  fairly  entitled. 
(Hear,  hear.)     It  was  the  desire  of  that  class  rather  to  live 
great  among  a  crushed  and  impoverished  people,  than  to  rise 
with  the  greatness,  and  to  recognize  the  power  of  those  who 
would   raise  them  to  a  high  and  proud  position  if  they 
would   allow  others  to  grow    beneath    them.  (Hear, 
and  cheers.)     Their  struggle  was  with  the  monopolist 
landowners  of  this  country  —  a  mere  handful  of  men, 
who,  compared  with  the   great  bulk  of  the  people,  were 
but  as   a  cork  on  the  cataract  of  Niagara.    That  class 
before  the  millions  of  this  country  would  shrink  into  utter 
insignificance  ;  their  power,  founded  upon  injustice,  would 
be  wrested  from  their  hands.      The  object  of  this  meeting 
was  to  show  that  class  that  they  would   no  longer  be 
allowed  to  legislate  to  the  injurv,  instead  of  the  benefit,  of 
28,000,000  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
was  convinced,  by  the  cheering  tuspect  of  the  present  meet- 
ing, that  the  time  had  now  corne  for  putting  an  end  to  that 
odious  system.  (Cheers.)    London  was  now  just  where  it 


was  iu  1810.  "  Yolt  compensate  the  landowners  for  then' 
bread-tax  (continued  the  hop.  member.)  They  never  had  a 
right  to  that  tax.  They  passed  the  law  by  which  it  was  im- 
posed in  1615,  under  protest  from  the  people  of  London. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  are  men  here  old  enough  to  ramembtf 
how  crowds  assembled  round  the  Mansion  House  to  sign; 
the  petitions  against  the  tax— petitions  praying  not  only 
that  the  tax  might  not  be  imposed,  but  that  Parliament 
would  allow  time  for  considering  its  effects  before  the 
measure  was  pressed  forward.  Why,  in  one  day  40,000  sig- 
natures were  attached  to  that  petition.  London  was  moved 
to  its  very  centre  in  opposition  to  this  infamous  law,  anil 
yet  its  supporters  will  talk  to  us  of  compensation  and  com- 
promise. To  such  proposals  we  cannot  listen ;  our  motto 
is,  "The  total,  immediate,  and  unqualified  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws."  (The  hon.  gentleman  resumed  his  sea£  .amidst 
enthusiastic  and  prolonged  cheering. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
was  passed  almost  unanimously,  only  two  or  three  hands 
being  held  up  against  it. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  moved  the  following  resolution : — 
"  That  our  four  representatives  be  requested  and  instructed 
to  support  such  repeal  in  the  Commons'  of  House  Parlia- 
ment." 

Whether  their  four  representatives  would  all  comply 
with  this  request  he  could  not  say ;  but  he  hoped  that,  if 
any  of  them  declined  doing  so,  they  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Sir  R.  Peel  by  resigning.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
Mr.  Cobden  had  told  them  that  great  pains  had  been  taken 
in  attending  to  the  registration  for  the  city  of  London 
during  the  last  two  years;  and  he  (Mr.  Taylor)  was  happy 
to  inform  them  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that, 
whenever  an  election  took  place,  four  thorough  Free  Tra- 
ders would  be  returned  for  the  city  by  a  very  large  majority. 
(Lend  cheers.) 

Dr.  Bowring,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  he 
was  delighted  to  find  that  the  work  of  conversion  was  going 
on  in  that  meeting.  Only  three  individuals  had  courage  to 
hold  up  their  hands  against  the  first  resolution  ;  two  only 
had  signified  their  dissent  from  the  third;  and  he  believed 
that  no  person  would  venture  to  oppose  the  resolution  now 
before  the  meeting.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  city  of  London 
had  to-day  done  its  duty  most  nobly  and  honourably  ;  and 
the  object  of  the  present  resolution  was  to  call  upon  those 
who  professed  to  be  their  representatives  to  do  their  duty 
also.  (Cheers.)  He  (Dr.  Bowring)  had  been  much  gra- 
tified in  witnessing  the  progress  of  this  great  cause.  When 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Cobden)  first  came  forward,  in  a  most 
disinterested  and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  to  organise  that  body 
whose  efforts  had  produced  a  visible  effect  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  he  (Dr.  Bowring)  little  anticipated  that,  in 
the  city  of  London,  his  proposals  would  ever  have  been  re- 
ceived with  such  perfect  unanimity,  or  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  metropolis  would  have  declared,  as  with  one  voice, 
their  conviction  that  the  period  had  arrived  when  the  com 
laws  must  be  repealed  at  once  and  for  ever.  (Loud  cheer- 
ing.) Why,  who  had  they  to  convince  of  the  necessity  of 
repealing  the  corn  law?  From  the  Premier  himself  down 
to  Punch,  every  body  was  with  them.  (Laughter.)  The 
Premier  had  shown  his  adherence  to  their  views  by  deserting 
his  friends  (a  laugh)  :  and  they  had  now  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  no  ministry  could  long  exist  whose  name  and 
reputation  were  not  associated  with  the  total  overthrow  of 
the  corn  law.  (Cheers.)  His  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Cobden, 
had  alluded  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry.  He,  Dr. 
Bowring,  believed  that  public  opinion  would  not  be  satisfied 
unless  a  portfolio  were  offered  to  that  hon.  gentleman. 
(Loud  cheering.)  He  should  be  made  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  (Continued  cheering.)  He  was  the  man 
to  hold  out  the  hand  of  peace  and  friendship  to  all  other 
nations;  to  teach  mankind  generally,  as  he  had  taught  his 
countrymen,  that  their  interests  was  to  maintain  peace,  to 
unshackle  commerce,  and  to  extend  trade ;  and  to  give  a 
new  tone  and  character  to  the  legislation  of  the  kingdom. 
("Hear,"  and  cheers.)  Those  whom  he  (Dr.  Bowring) 
was  now  addressing,  electors  of  this  mighty  empire,  in  whose 
hands  the  re;l  power  of  government  was  vested,  had  a  right 
to  require,  and  should  require,  that  their  news  and  opinions 
should  be  fairly  represented  in  the  Legislature;  and  ho 
trusted  that  Parliament,  concurring  in  the  views  of  the 
people,  would  adopt  this  motto,  which  would  be  echoed  not 
only  throughout  England,  but  throughout  the  world — i 
"  Free  trade  ;  the  overthrow  of  monopoly.  Free  trade  for 
ever."    (Great  cheering.) 

The  resolution  was  then  carried,  with  loud  cheers. 

Mr.  Pattisox,  M.P.,  said  the  letter  which  had  been  read 
from  his  noble  colleague,  Lord  J.  Russell,  afforded  a  most 
satisfactory  excuse  for  his  absence  from  their  meeting  to  day. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Why  his  other  two  colleagues  were  not  here 
was  best  known  to  themselves.  (A  laugh.)  He  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  their  acts.  (Renewed  laughter.)  He  could  only 
Bar,  that  he  (Mr.  Pattison)  tiusted  he  required  no  instmc- 
tions  from  his  constituents  as  to  his  conduct  ou  this  ques- 
tion. (Hear,  and  cheers.)  Since  he  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  Parliament  he  had  uniformly  supported  Mr.  Yilliers' 
annual  motion  for  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
When  he  (Mr.  Pattison)  came  forward  recently,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  his  friend,  Sir  M.  Wood,  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  honour  of  representing  them  in  Parliament,  they 
were  told  that  he  had  joined  the  Auti  Corn-Law  League.  He 
took  that  step  at  a  time  when  he  did  not  contemplate  the 
probability  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  their  suffrages  ;  and 
lie  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  League  because  he  houestly 
believed  the  objects  it  proposed  to  accomplish  would  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  (Cheers.)  We  were  now 
placed  in  a  most  singular  position.  Since  1841  the  country 
had'been  niled  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  Goverments  that 
ever  presided  over  the  destinies  of  a  nation.  They  had  had 
fair  weather  up  to  a  very  recent  period;  but  the  moment  a 
cloud  appeared  in  the  horizon  they  at  once  deserted  their 
posts.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  say,  "  Shame  upon  them." 
(Cheers.)  And  he  really  felt  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of 
men  who  displayed  such  a  lamentable  lack  of  courage.  They 
had,  at  present,  no  government ;  although  it  was  reported 
that  his  noble  colleague  (Lord  J. Russell)  had  been  called  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  He  could  only  say 
that  if  the  noble  lord  did  accept  office,  he  (Mr.  Pattison^ 
would,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  assist  him  in  carrying  that 
great  measure  to  which  he  had  declared  his  adherence. 
(Cheers.)  They  might  rest  assured  that  if  Lord  J.  Russell 
and  his  Government  were  supported  by  the  people,  no  resis- 
tance on  the  part  of  royal  and  illustrious  dukes,  or  of  Essex 
and  Buckinghamshire  farmers,  could  prevent  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws.  (Loud  cheers.)  Even  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
with  100  proxies  in  his  pocket,  would  be  utterly  powerless 
before  them.  The  hon.  gentleman,  after  reiterating  the  as- 
surance of  his  readiness  at  idl  times  to  support  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  concluded  by  proposing  three  cheers  for 
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Lord  John  Russell— a  call  that  was  cordially  responded  to  bv 
Vie  meeting.  J  1 

Mr.  Wansey,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord 
.Mayor,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  feeling  manifested 
in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  by  one  of  the  most 
numerously  attended  commou  halls  he  had  witnessed  for  30 
years.  (Hear.)  The  Lord  Mayor  had  entitled  himself  to 
then-  thanks  by  calling  this  hall,  in  compliance  with  their 
request,  and  thus  disregarding  his  private  and  individual  opi- 
nions in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties.  He  moved, 
Z.  Jnat  tne  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the 
Eight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  for  his  kindness  in  calling  this 
meeting,  and  for  his  ability  and  impartiality  in  presiding " 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Dillon,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  eulogised  the 
Lord  Mayor,  whose  conduct,  in  convening  this  meeting,  had 
been  most  manly  and  honourable. 

The  Lord  Mayor  briefly  returned  thanks,  expressing  his 
determination  not  to  allow  any  party  or  private  feeling  to  in- 
terfere with  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties.  (Cheers.) 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


GREAT  OPEN  AIR  DEMONSTRATION  IN  THE 
WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 
This  most  important  meeting  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
before  the  Court-house  at  Wakefield,  and  whether  considered 
as  an  enormous  numerical  gathering,  or  a  most  decided  de- 
monstration of  one  of  the  most  important  counties  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  of  the  most  gratifying  description.  The  time  of 
the  year  was  somewhat  unfavourable  to  out-door  meetings, 
but  of  course  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  find  a  building  spa- 
cious enough  to  accommodate  one  tithe  of  the  vast  assem- 
blage which  gathered  from  all  parts  to  Wakefield.  A  hustings 
was  accordingly  erected  before  the  Court-house,  and  the 
large  open  space  before  it,  as  well  as  the  street  which 
stretches  away  opposite,  were  crowded  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  by  a  vast  throng  of  people.  It 
was  a  true  Free  Trade  Monster  Meeting,  ana  by  far  the 
greatest  which  has  been  held  at  Wakefield  since  the  days  of 
the  Reform  Bill. 

_  lfpon  the  platform  we  observed,  among  hundreds  of  other 
influential  gentlemen— Sir  W.  Cook,  high  sheriff-  Lord 
Stourton,  Mr.  C.  Wood,  M.P.,  W.  Aldham,  M.P.,  Mr  Pro- 
thero,  M.P.,  Mr.  Busfeild,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Parker,  M.P  ,  Mr 
Wnghtson,  M.P.,  Messrs.  T.  Starkie,  Huddersfied  ;  J.  Mar- 
shall, Robert  Beutley,  Rotherham ;  T.  Benger,  W.  Fisher, 
Edward  Smith,  Sheffield;  Thomas  Dunn,  the  Mayor  of 
Sheffield;  T.W.  Tottie,  Leeds ;  W.  Rami,  Bradford;  Fred. 
Shwann,  Huddersfield ;  John  Sutliffe,  Huddersfield  ;  Jona- 
than Ackroyd,  Halifax;  llawdon  Biiggs,  II.  Stausfeld,  and 
—  Luptou,  Leeds  ;  R.  Milligan,  Bradford. 

The  High  Sheriff  presided,  and  formally  opened  the 
business  of  the  meeting  by  reading  the  requisition  which 
had  been  addressed  to  him,  with  the  advertisement  calling 
the  public  meeting  in  pursuance  of  it.  He  urged  upon  the 
meeting  the  necessity  of  giving  a  fair  hearing  to  all  who  ad- 
dressed them — a  necessity  all  the  more  urgent  when  they 
reflected  upon  the  vital  importance  of  the  occasion  which 
hail  drawn  them  together.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Faukes,  of  Faruley  Hall,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
landed  proprietors  of  the  county,  then  addressed  the  meeting. 
Before  entering  upon  the  business  of  the  meeting  I  would 
express  my  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  before  me  so  splendid 
a  proof  that  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  has  shaken  off 
that  four  years  subserviency  to  an  anti-national  policy,  has 
risen  at  last  to  a  right  understanding  of  its  mighty  interests, 
and  has  determined  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  poor 
man's  cause,  and  the  rights  of  industry  and  trade,  as  in  other 
(lays  it  struggled  for  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
country.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  though  the  front  we  here  as- 
semble be  a  very  good  beginning — the  acorn  to  the  oak  of 
your  resolves — even  such  a  demonstration  as  this  cannot  be 
the  "  he  all  and  the  end  all "  of  your  exertions  in  the  cause 
you  advocate.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  What  the 
effects  of  this  Corn  Law  have  been  upon  trade  and 
manufacturers  I  leave  to  others  who  have  felt  them,  I  fear 
too  bitterly  ;  but  as  to  the  influence  which  this  law  lias  had 
on  agriculture,  I,  as  a  farmer,  as  a  country  squire,  and  as 
the  president  of  an  agricultural  society,  may  be  supposed  to 
be  able  to  form  some  opinion  (cheers)  ;  and  I  do  not  think 
it  fair  to  take  as  a  criterion  such  a  district  as  that  I  live  in 
— a.district  bordering  upon  a  manufacturing  one  ;  and  one, 
too,  in  which  any  blow  struck  to  trade  is  always  felt  imme- 
diately and  acutely ;  but  I  have  lived  for  two  years  in  a 
purely  agricultural  country  in  the  south  of  England  ;  and  I 
have  observed  the  results  of  protection  there ;  I  have  seen 
there  the  protected  labourer,  I  have  seen  what  is  his  condition. 
I  have  seen  protected  land,  I  know  what  is  its  condition. 
(Hear.)  I  declare  to  you  that  I  never  saw  labourers  or  land 
iu  a  more  wretched  or  destitute  plight  than  they  are  in 
Devonshire,  part  of  Gloucestershire,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
much  of  Devonshire  and  of  Somersetshire.  (Hear.)  No 
doubt  it  is  true  that  agriculture  and  agriculturists  will  un- 
dergo a  great  change  when  protection  is  taken  from  them; 
but  what  sort  of  change?  (Hear.)  When  the  bread  tax 
ceases,  the  agriculturist  can  no  longer  afford  to  persist  in 
those  slothful,  slovenly,  wasteful  habits,  which  are  the  bane 
of  agriculture.  (Cheers.)  In  their  pasture  lands  they  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  afford  to  let  the  lands  grow  rushes 
instead  of  grass  (cheers,)  in  their  arable  lands  more  weeds 
than  corn.  They  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  allow  their 
teams  to  be  obstructed,  instead  of  expedited,  by  a  perfectly 
unnecessary  number  of  horses.  They  cannot  afford,  as 
they  can  and  do  now,  to  allow  the  essential  part  of  the 
manure  to  run  to  waste,  or  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to 
impede  the  free  current  of  a  farm's  drainage.  (Cheers.)  They 
will  be  no  longer  able  to  afford  to  the  population  which 
they  now  rear  that  leisure  which  leads  to  vice,  and  that 
neglect  which  promotes  retaliation,  but  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  a  population,  however  scattered,  always 
increasing.  The  agriculturists  will  have  to  divert 
their  now  unproductive  contributions  to  the  work- 
house into  the  more  remunerating  channels  of  adequate 
wages  for  skilful  work  (Loud  cheers.)  Now,  with 
these  feelings  deeply  impressed — with  these  sentiments  I 
ask  no  more  than  this,  that  you  will  not  stand  stupidly 
gazing  at  each  other,  and  contenting  yourselves  with  in- 
quiring llO  VP  it  is  thai  an  intelligent  people  are  not  governed 
by  the  dictates  of  what  has  been  pronouced  on  the  highest 
authority  common  sense — why  the  first  commercial  people 
of  the  world  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  that  privilege  which 
ought  to  be  common  to  all,  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  mar 
ket  and  selling  in  the  dearest? — or  why  a  superior  and  civi- 
lised race  of  people  are  not  to  be  permitted  the  exercise  of 
that  degree  Of  forethought  granted  by  nature  to  the  meanest 
insect  under  our  feet — that  instinct  which  prompts  them  in 
the  time  of  plenty  to  lay  up  a  supply  against  the  time  of 


scarcity  ?  (Loud  cheers. This  reminds  me,  gentlemen, 
that  I  have  a  resolution  to  propose,  aud  after  reading  it  I 
shall  only  have  a  few  more  words  to  say  to  you.  It  is  to 
the  following  effect :  "  That  the  present  alarming  condition 
of  the  people,  from  a  defective  harvest  and  the  calamitous 
loss  of  potatoes,  especially  in  Ireland,  the  high  price  of  corn 
of  a  good  quality,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  supply  from 
abroad,  arising  not  only  from  the  dearth  that  prevails  in 
some  countries  of  Europe,  but  also  from  the  operation  of  the 
sliding  scale  of  duties,  by  which  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
new  wheat,  depressing  the  legal  average  price,  becomes  the 
means  of  increasing  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn ;  and  the  severe  distress  which  must  be  thus 
entailed  on  the  labouring  classes,  demand  the  earnest  and 
early  attention  of  the  legislature."  Now,  gentlemen,  we 
owe,  I  think,  our  sanction  to  this  resolution  as  a  duty  to 
our  Sovereign.  We  owe  it  also  to  one  who,  at  the  hour  of 
his  country's  need,  has  made  more  sacrifices  than  any  other 
statesman  of  modern  times.  (Cheers.)  This  resolution  will 
also  furnish  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  those  who  acted  so  nobly 
with  him,  the  fullest  apology  for  the  inconsistency  in  which 
his  public  spirited  conduct  must  inevitably  involve  him,  and 
will  also  enable  him  to  lay  the  credit  of  a  perfect  concession 
to  public  opinion,  by  the  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional 
abandonment  of  the  Corn  Laws,  to  his  having  been  taught 
by  a  Power  which  no  mortal  can  withstand,  that  these  laws 
are  too  vicious  in  character,  and  too  mischievous  in  tendency 
for  any  statesman,  however  powerful  in  Parliament,  or  in- 
fluential without,  to  venture  with  credit  to  himself,  or  safety 
to  the  country,  any  longer  to  support.  (Loud  cheers  for 
some  time.) 

James  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  came  forward  amid 
loud  cheers  to  second  the  resolution.  Let  us  weigh  well  the 
motives  that  urge  us  to  exertion.  You  are  on  the  one  hand 
threatened  with  scarcity  and  famine ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  exert  ourselves,  we  have  the  prospect  of  securing  now 
and  for  ever  the  triumph  of  the  freedom  of  industry.  (Hear.) 
We  are  threatened,  I  say,  with  scarcity  and  famine.  Let  us 
weigh  for  a  momeut  the  miseries  conveyed  by  these  words. 
We  are  not  speaking  of  the  awful  dispensation  of  pestilence, 
or  of  the  scourge  of  war,  or  of  civil  war,  the  most  cruel  part 
of  that  curse  (as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  told  us.)  It 
is  now  high  time  that  the  people  of  England  should  tell  that 
duke  and  those  who  support  him  in  the  hard  denial  of  our 
claims,  that  not  pestilence,  nor  war,  nor  civil  war,  in  all  its 
horrors,  creates  more  wide  spread  and  heart-sickening  misery 
than  the  slow  death  of  long  years  of  scarcity  and  famine. 
(Loud  aud  continued  cheering.)  Let  us  weleome  with  all 
due  honour  the  accession  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  of  the 
experienced  and  leading  statesmen  of  the  Libend  and  Con- 
servative party.  It  is  to  the  mighty  power  of  truth  so  nobly 
and  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Cobden  aud  his  associates  (loud 
aud  vehement  cheering) — it  is  to  the  complete  understand- 
ing of  this  great  question  which  these  gentlemen  have 
effected,  that  we  are  indebted  for  such  an  accession  to  our 
uumhers.  But  a  great  work  yet  remains  for  us  to  do.  Our 
opponents,  though  their  ducal  wisdom  does  not  shine  very 
brightly  (a  laugh),  are  a  vast  and  heavy  body.  That  vast 
and  heavy  body  must  be  moved,  and  their  position  overcome 
by  the  instantaneous,  vigorous,  and  determined  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  people  of  this  country — that  they  will  be  no 
longer  satisfied  either  with  a  sliding  scale  or  a  fixed  duty 
(Cries  of  Yes.)  That  result  is  your  undeniable  birth-right, 
and  that  you  must  have.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
urge  us  to  iustant  exertion,  motives  as  strong  as  life  and 
death.  Let  us  turn  to  another  and  a  pleasanter  side  of  the 
picture,  We  ask  for  Free  Trade,  especially  in  bread,  the  staff 
of  life.  We  ask  that  there  should  be  no  shackles  on  indus- 
try, aud  that  the  whole  laud  should  be  filled  with  an  abun- 
dance of  food.  (Cheers.)  If  you  would  address  anianstarving 
with  hunger  on  the  national  happiness  aud  individual  im- 
provement, you  would  but  add  insult  to  his  misery.  But 
give  him  cheap  food  in  exchange  for  his  labour,  and  imme- 
diately his  surplus  fund  will  be  exchanged  for  other  things. 
We  shall  see  how,  step  by  step,  he  will  proceed  to  ascend 
in  society's  scale.  First,  he  will  cover  himself  and  family 
with  warm  and  comfortable  clothing,  and  thus  give  comfort 
and  employment  to  those  who  make  that  clothing.  Next, 
he  will  leave  that  cold  cellar  in  which  he  has  been  living, 
for  a  clean  cottage,  its  clock  behind  the  door,  its  crockery 
on  the  shelves,  and,  best  of  all,  the  Bible  on  the  table.  He 
would  be  in  a  position  to  send  his  children  to  school,  and  he 
himself  able  to  join  a  friendly  society  or  mechanics'  institute. 
He  will  improve  and  cultivate  his  mind  and  house,  and  feel 
himself  a  man.  (Cheers.)  He  will  then,  most  probably, 
aspire  to  become  the  owner  of  the  freehold  of  his  cottage, 
and  enroll  himself  a  full  citizen  of  a  free  and  powerful  state. 
(Cheers.)  Is  that,  then,  an  exaggerated  picture  ?  Have  we 
any  such  meu  ?  Yes,  thousands.  Without  them  what 
would  England  be  ?  They  are  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
community.  And  why  should  the  natural  course  of  God's 
providence,  intended  plainly  for  the  reward  of  the  industry 
of  man,  be  cruelly  interfered  with  ?  We  have  been  told 
that  one  of  the  consequences  of  Free  Trade  in  this,  the 
richest,  one  of  the  most  populous  and  industrious  countries 
in  the  world,  and  to  which  every  foreign  supply  of  corn 
must  be  brought,  at  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles,  and 
at  a  great  expense,  will  be  to  make  food  here  too  cheap.  We 
are  told  sometimes  of  Poland.  God  help  the  blundering 
brains  of  the  bewildered  men  who  talk  thus.  (Hear,  hear, 
aud  laughter.)  If  we  go  to  Polaud,  let  us  see  if  that  coun- 
try, like  ours,  is  filled  with  the  most  industrious  and  skilful 
workmen.  Let  us  see  if  it  is  covered  with  railways  and 
canals,  and  that  every  sea  that  surrounds  it  is  covered  with 
ships;  that  that  country  is,  in  fact,  one  great  hive  of  industry. 
Let  them  say  this,  and  then  draw  their  logical  conclusion 
between  this  country  and  Poland.  (Cheers.)  I  say  the 
attempt  to  interfere  in  the  great  social  arrangement  of  God's 
providence,  by  which  the  surplus  of  one  country  and  one 
year  is  ^intended  as  the  natural  guarantee  against 
famine  in  every  couutry  and  in  every  year  —  I  say  the 
attempt  to  interfere  in  these  mutters,  is  an  impious  folly, 
as  great  as  though  we  should  attempt  to  regulate  the  sea- 
sons at  our  pleasure,  and  command,  at  our  will,  the  sun  to 
shine,  or  the  rain  to  fall  over  the  earth.  (Cheers.)  Let  us, 
then,  all  unite,  and  devote  heart  and  hand  to  the  settling  of 
this  hist  great  struggle.  Let  us  approach  it  after  the  man- 
ner of  Englishmen,  not  rashly  and  inconsiderately;  but 
having  well  considered  our  cause,  and  measured  the  diffi- 
culty we  have  to  encounter,  let  us  go  forward  with  calm  de- 
termination to  dare  and  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  com- 
mand success.  t"Loud  and  continued  cheers.) 

C.  Wool),  Esq.,  M.P.,  then  came  forward  amid  loud 
cheers.  I  am  about  to  call  on  you  to  express  your  opinion 
that  not  the  Corn  Laws  merely,  but  that  all  laws  that  tend 
to  enhance  the  price  of  food,  are  impolitic.  I  hope  the  West 
[tiding  will  ifll  whatever  Government  is  formed  that  it  is 
their  opinion  the  Corn  Laws  ought  to  be  abolished.  (Cheers.) 


I  suppose  I  must  give  some  reason  for  so  doing,  although  I  j 
confess  that,  after  what  you  have  so  often  heard  upon  the 
subject,  you  could  easily  dispense  with  my  so  doing.    We  ] 
have  been  told  that  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  are  the 
principles  of  common  sense ;  and  told  that,  upon  an  au-  J 
thority  no  less  than  the  recognised  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  we  have  to  look  to  our  opponents  if  we  require 
to  hear  what  may  be  said  in  the  attempt  to  rebut  the  princi- 
ples of  common  sense.    (Hear.)    What  can  be  more  clear 
than  the  principle  of  free  commercial  intercourse  ?  Suppose,  j 
for  example,  that  the  meeting  now  before  me  was  divided  by  I 
an  imaginary  line,  and  that  upon  one  side  of  that  line  were  ! 
stationed  half  the  number  present,  that  half  having  abundance  1 
of  corn  but  not  more  than  hidf-clothed,  and  the  other  half  of  , 
the  meeting  in  possession  of  a  large  quantity  of  cloth,  but  ] 
with  an  insufficient  supply  of  corn — I  believe  that  in  such  a  I 
case  even  the  president  of  the  Protection  Society  himself  I 
would  not  defend  such  a  monstrous  proposition  as  preventing  I 
an  interchange  of  cloth  and  corn  between  the  two  portions  I 
of  the  meeting,  by  which  the  abundance  of  one  division  I 
might  be  given  to  supply  the  scantiness  of  another.  (Laugh-  1 
ter.)    You  naturally  laugh  at  the  very  mention  of  such  an  I 
absurd  proposition;  but  let  me  ask  what  is  the  practical  dif- 
ference between  an  imaginary  line — between  two  portions  of  1 
this  meeting  aud  a  boundary  caused  by  the  sea  ?    Will  any 
one  say  that  it  would  not  be  as  absurd  to  prevent  us  from  I 
giving  from  the  abundance  of  our  manufactured  goods  a  por-  I 
tion  of  those  goods  for  corn  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries which  produced  so  much  com  as  to  afford  them  more  than 
they  could  consume,  whilst  they  were  in  great  want  of  our  ' 
manufactured  goods,  and  desirous  to  obtain  a  supply  of  them  ?  *! 
There  are  numbers  in  this  country,  and  those  numbers  are 
increasing,  who  look  with  horror  upon  the  consequences  J 
which  war  produces,  and  I  would  ask,  what  could  be  so  well 
calculated  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  horrors  of  war 
as  a  perfect  and  unrestricted  mutual  intercourse  amongst 
nations  ?    Nothing  could  more  directly  tend  to  put  au  end 
to  bloodshed,  and  all  its  evils,  than  a  constant  intercourse 
between  nations  (hear,  hear,)  for  there  is  a  great  difference 
as  regards  the  tendency  to  go  to  war  when  the  nation 
which  is  affected  is  one  with  which  we  have  little  to  do,  as 
compared  to  a  nation  with  which  we  are  in  constant  and 
daily  intercourse.    (Hear,  hear.)    Can  it  be  of  small  im-  I 
portauce  to  the  labouring  man  that  he  is  obliged  to  expend  I 
more  of  his  wages  than  ordinary  in  the  purchase  of  bread 
for  his  family  ?    It  might  happen  that  his  iucome  would  be 
so  small  as  to  render  his  condition  the  very  opposite  of  that 
which  was  described  by  my  friend  Mr.  Marshall,  and  that 
he  could  afford  to  expend  a  comparatively  small  sum,  in 
certain  particulars,  by  giving  his  children  a  more  cheap 
and  deficient  education,  or  by  giving  them  less  clothing, 
in  consequence  of  lower  wages  ;  and  it  is  quite  clear, 
that  any  course  which  obliges  him  to  give  a  higher  price 
than  usual  for  his  food,  lessens  his  capacity  to  discharge 
with  success  those  other  duties  to  his  family.  (Hear, 
hear.)    It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
labourer  to  have  the  price  of  com  low,  but  it  is  also  an 
equal  advantage  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  for  the 
home  market  is  materially  affected  by  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  working  men  are  obliged  to  pay  for 
food.    When  the  working  people  are  obliged  to  expend 
a  more  than  usual  sum  in  the  purchase  of  food,  they  are 
the  less  capable  of  purchasing  clothes  and  other  articles, 
and  thus  the  demand  for  manufactured  produce  becomes 
less  in  the  home  market.  (Hew,  hear.)    In  consequence  of 
this  diminished  demand,  the  manufacturers  sell  less  of  their 
produce  —  numbers  of  their  workmen  are  discharged,  and 
thus  the  incomes  of  the  working  people  are  diminished  at  the 
very  tune  when  the  food  of  the  people  is  most  high  in  price. 
(Hear,  hear.)    The  labourer  thus  receives  less  money  when  ) 
his  food  is  dearest.   We  have  had  a  prosperous  period  in  the  ■ 
country  for  some  time  back,  but  I  am  afraid  that  we  may  be 
near  a  turn,  and  I  fear  that  the  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  both  as  regards  the  demands  for  manufac- 
tures and  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  is  not  what  it  was, 
whilst  the  price  of  wheat  greatly  exceeds  what  it  was  twelve 
months  ago,  by  about  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  quarter.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  the  labouring  population  of  the  country 
must  suffer  by  the  price  of  their  food  being  raised  so  much 
above  the  price  at  which  it  was  at  this  time  last  year,  whilst 
their  meaus  of  purchasing  com  are  so  much  less.    ( Hear, 
hear.)    Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  couutry  knows  the  state  in  which  some  of  the  towns  iu 
the  manufacturing  districts  were  a  few  years  ago.  (Hear, 
hear.)    You  all  remember  the  condition  in  which  Stockport 
and  Paisley  were  at  that  time,  in  a  condition  in  which  perhaps 
nearly  all  the  West  Riding  participated  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree.  (Hear,  hear.)    There  were  fearful  scenes  witnessed 
at  that  time  (hear,  hear) — scenes  which  I  hope  we  sliall 
never  again  witness  (hear,  hear),  for  I  hope  we  shall  not  at 
any  future  period  see  all  the  evils  of  manufacturing  distress 
and  want  of  employment  aggravated  by  an  accompanying 
high  price  of  food.  (Hear,  hear.)    I  am  myself  an  agricul- 
turist, aud  nothing  but  an  agriculturist,  and  I  believe  that 
my  interest  is  bound  up  with  yours ;  for  I  feel  that  nothing 
so  much  increases  the  demaud  for  the  articles  which  we  sell 
as  au  increase  of  your  means  of  purchasing  those  articles. 
(Cheers.)    But  if  an  additional  price  of  food  were  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  comforts  and  luxuries,  aud  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  food  of  the  people  would  diminish 
those  comforts  and  luxuries,  I  for  one,  and  I  am  sure  all  the 
gentry  of  England  would  be  ashamed  of  maintaining  any 
comfort  or  luxury  by  such  meaus.  (Loud  cheers.)   It  is 
only  persons  who  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  the 
Corn  Laws  who  could  think  of  putting  forward  the  argu- 
ment which  is  founded  on  the  assumption  of  separate  inte- 
rests ;  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  we  see  some  of 
the  most  influential  men  in  the  country  coming  forward  to 
show  that  they  hold  no  opinions  in  common  on  this  subject 
with  those  who  are  thus  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  the  Corn 
Laws.    (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 

Mr.  Rand,  of  Bradford,  seconded  the  resolution.  He 
said  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  allude  at  any  length 
to  the  intelligence,  the  wealth,  the  industry,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  was  represented  at  that  meeting  of  the  W  B» 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  need  not  point 
out  to  them  the  magnitude  of  the  commercial  enterprise  and 
skill  which  were  displayed  iu  that  district,  and  which  made 
it  one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the  United  King- 
dom. (Hear,  hear.)  In  no  other  portion  of  the  Quc<  n  s 
dominions  could  there  he  found  a  more  intelligent,  moral, 
and  religious  population  than  in  the  West  Riding  of  \  ork- 
shire;  and  the  expression  of  their  opinion  from  such  a  body 
of  men  as  compose  its  inhabitants,  must  have,  as  it  always 
haR  had,  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  legislation  of  tne 
country.  The  West  Riding  is  a  district  winch  has  alwajs 
been  looked  upon  as  of  the  greatest  importance  (hear, 
hear),  a  fact  which  was  borne  out  by  the  observation  M 
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George  III.,  that  Yorkshire  governed  England.  The  un- 
animity which  prevailed  on  this  important  subject  iu  such 
a  district  of  the  West  Riding  must  necessarily  be  of  the 
greatest  importance.  (Cheers.)  He  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  meeting  at  Bradford  on  last  Monday — it  was  a 
meeting  convened  by  the  proper  authority,  and  attended  by 
nt  least  SOI  10  persons,  and  all  of  these  came  to  au  unani- 
mous vote  in  favour  of  the'ubolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Loud 
cheers.)  That  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  striking  example  of 
the  influence  of  these  principles  in  a  town  like  Bradford, 
which  was  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  Conservatism. 
(Cheers.)  He,  Mr.  Bund,  had  given  much  consideration 
to  the  subject,  and  all  his  experience  and  observation  had 
gone  to  convince  him  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  an  unmiti- 
gated evil.  (Hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers.)  He  had 
not  been  always  of  that  opinion ;  and  lie  was  willing 
to  give  credit  to"  some  of  those  who  were  their  supporters 
find  advocates  of  a  desire  to  serve  their  country  by 
their  introduction  (hear,  hear)  ;  but  experience  had 
taught  him  that  those  who  formed  that  opinion  us  to  the 
effect  of  the  Corn  Laws  were  in  error.  (Hear,  hear.; 
He  would  ask  any  country  gentleman  who  was  an  advocate 
for  these  laws,  why  it  was  that  he  was  desirous  to  maintain 
them  1  The  answer  of  those  who  advocated  the  Corn  Laws 
was,  that  those  whose  property  was  in  land  had  exclusive 
burdens  to  bear;  and  the  opponents  of  the  Corn  Laws,  wil- 
ling to  test  the  accuracy  of  such  an  argument,  had  frequently 
expressed  a  desire  for  a  Parliamentary  committee,  iu  order  to 
ascertain  what  those  exclusive  burdens  were;  but  the  friends 
i'f  protection  would  not  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee. They  would  not  agree  to  such  an  inquiry ;  they 
shrunk  from  investigation.  He  hud  been  told  that  we  should 
be  rendered  bv  the  Corn  Laws  independent  of  foreign  sup- 
ply;  but  that  was  an  argument  which  would  not  have  much 
weight  in  such  a  district  us  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Suppose  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Riding 
were  told  that  they  were  made  independent  of  supply  from 
the  agricultural  districts  of  all  couutries,  they  would  very 
Boon  find  trade  worse,  and  manufactures  so  much  depressed, 
that  they  would  desire  to  emigrate  to  some  portion  of  the 
globe  where  no  such  law  existed.  It  was  said  that  the  lands 
in  England  would  go  out  of  cultivation.  That  was  au  argu- 
ment which  had  been  also  used  with  respect  to  wool,  when 
five  or  six  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
foreign  wool  from  (id.  to  Id.  It  was  then  said  that  the  wool 
growing  in  this  country  would  cease  if  that  law  were  carried 
into  effect;  but  the  law  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
wool  glowing  of  this  country  had  increased,  whilst  the  price 
of  British  wool  had  not  diminished.  The  same  argument 
Lad  been  used  when  Sir  R.  Peel  proposed  to  make  an  alter- 
ation in  the  Tariff.  It  was  prophesied  that  if  a  foreign  bull 
were  let  into  this  country,  the  price  of  meat  would  fall  to  -Id. 
per  lb.,  and  the  farmers  were  afraid  lest  that  result  should  fol- 
low, but  they  had  recovered  from  their  fears,  for  the  price  of 
meat  had  notfallei!.  (Hear, hear.)  Those  arguments  against 
the  abolition  of  the  law  were  not  well  founded,  and  they 
afforded  no  reason  for  maintaining  a  law  which  was  most  in- 
jurious in  its  effects  on  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
which  hud  the  effect  of  making  the  food  of  the  people 
scarce,  whilst  it  diminished  their  means  of  obtaining  it. 
The  effect  of  this  was  obvious,  for  when  the  working  people 
had  less  to  expend  in  food,  they  were  enabled  to  expend  less 
in  manufactures,  and  this  acting  as  a  depressing  cause  on 
the  manufacturing  interest,  less  work  people  would  be  em- 
ployed by  the  manufacturers.  It  was  a  painful  course  for 
the  manufacturers  to  adopt  to  discharge  workmen  when  the 
demand  for  their  produce  became  less ;  but  they  had  no  other 
course  left  at  such  periods  of  distress,  in  order  to  establish 
the  proper  proportion  between  supply  and  demand.  The 
effect  of  a  deficient  supply  of  food  was  clear  and  palpable 
upon  the  state  of  the  country — it  was  a  cause  which  affected 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country — it  was  a  cause, 
the  operation  of  which  could  be  distinctly  traced  upon  the 
condition  ef  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  country  ;  and 
from  all  their  experience  the  deduction  was  clear  that  abun- 
dance produced  prosperity,  and  that  whatever  law  interfered 
with  abundance  interfered  with  prosperity.  (Cheers.)  He 
did  not  dwell  on  the  responsibility  of  those  who  refused  to 
accede  to  this  measure  of  justice  and  humanity;  but  this  he 
would  say,  that  themauwho  stood  between  a  people's  famine 
and  that  people's  food,  stood  in  a  situation  which  he  did  not 
think  that  any  who  there  heard  him  would  envy.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  loud  cheers.)  Let  the  upholders  of  this  iniqnilous 
law  declare  that  it  should  stand — an  authority  greater 
than  theirs  had  decreed  that  it  should  fall  (loud  cheers) — 
an  authority  to  which  all  others  must  consent  to  submit — 
the  authority  of  public  opinion.  (Loud  cheers. )  No  insti- 
tution and  no  order  could  exist  one  moment  after  its  conti- 
nuance had  ceased  to  coincide  with  public  opinion.  (Cheers.) 
Let  those  who  opposed  the  demolition  of  the  bread  tax 
think  of  that.  They  had  a  great  work  before  them  to  accom- 
plish (hear,  hear),  but  he  had  not  the  slightest  fear  for  the 
tank.  (Cheers.)  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  freedom  of 
trade  was  destined  to  wave  her  banner  over  the  grave  of 
monopoly.  (Loud  cheers.)  Now,  in  the  engaging  in  this 
great  work  which  lay  before  them,  they  were  called  upon  to 
undertake  and  conscientiously  to  fulfil  very  grave  and  very 
solemn  duties,  and  one  of  those  duties  was  tha  total  aban- 
donment of  all  party  spirit.  (Hear,  hear.)  Without  that 
they  would  do  nothing;  but  with  that  aid  which  thehlessing 
of  a  free  press  and  free  institutions  conferred  upon  them, 
there  was  nothing  which  the  people  of  England  could  not 
achieve,  supposing  it  to  be  billed  upon  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  truth.  (Cheers.)  To  give  thein  a  proof  that  he 
was  willing  to  lay  aside  all  party  spirit,  all  party  chums,  he 
would  have  to  tell  them  but  one  fact.  Where  he  resided,  and 
where  he  employed  more  than  two  thousand  hands,  he  had 
always  been  regarded,  and  certainly  he  had  always  been  what 
was  termed  a  Conservative— an  appellation  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  which  by  the  way,  he  did  not  pretend  to  understand. 
(Loud  laughter  aud  cheering.)  Well,  there  was  a  noble 
lord  connected  with  the  county  of  York — a  noble  lord  who 
was  an  honour  to  the  county,  and  to  his  order,  and  his  coun- 
try ( hear,  hear) ;  a  nobla  lord  who  had  announced  himself 
a  total  repealer— he  meant  Lord  Morpeth.  (Tremendous 
cheering. )  I  le  was  glad  to  hear  the  heartiness  of  that  greet- 
ing. Well,  should  Lord  Morpeth,  whose  politics  were  known 
to  them  all,  again  stand  for  the  West  Riding,  as  he  hoped.be 
wonld,  he  would  support  him,  and  not  only  support  him  by 
his  individual  vote,  but.  canvass  to  obtain  others.  (Long 
eon  tinned  cheering.)  The  honourable  gentleman  concluded 
by  seconding  the  resolution. 

The  High  Sheriff  then  put  it,  and  it  was  carried  amid 
deafening  cheering,  without  a  dissentient  voice  or  hand. 

The  weather,  which  had  been  cold  and  cloudy  all  the 
morning,  became  still  worse  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings; 
rain  began  to  fall,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  afternoon 
produced  its  natural  effect  of,  in  a  considerable  degree, 


shortening  the  latter  part  of  the  business.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  rain,  however,  few  or  none  of  the  crowd  left  the 
place  of  meeting. 

Mr.  Wkightson,  M.P.,  for  Northallerton,  then  proceeded 
to  move  the  next  resolution.  The  country  had,  in  his  opi- 
nion, too  long  suffered  from  an  unjust  and  impolitic  Corn 
Law,  while  the  system  of  tampering  with  the  food  of  the 
people  had  been  carried  to  a  most  extravagant  length.  The 
constant  tinkering  of  the  means  whereby  they  got  their  bread 
was  not  only  most  injurious  and  most  iniquitous,  but  it  was 
also  certainly  ridiculous.  (Hear,  and  cheers.)  During  Hie 
time  allotted  for  man's  life — during  the  lust  three  score  and 
ten  years,  they  hud  suffered  under  no  less  than  seven  systems 
— distiuct  systems  of  corn  duties.  (Hear,  hear.)  Of  these  there 
was  but  one  which  had  any  worth,  aud  it  was  a  system  which 
happened  to  be  connected  with  that  country.  The  first  of  the 
seven  having  been  brought  in  and  laid  on  the  table  of  tiie 
house  by  Sir  George  Saville,  then  the  member  for  Yorkshire. 
The  honourable  gentleman  then  entered  into  an  elaborate 
history  of  the  Corn  Laws,  comparing  Sir  GeorgeV  Saville's 
law  with  the  present  system,  demonstrating  the  defects  of  the 
latter,  under  which  it  was  our  misfortune,  or,  as  he  would 
prefer  saying,  our  fault,  to  live.  Under  the  enactment  of 
1815,  the  corn  trade  was  no  trade,  but  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  gambling  speculation,  just  as  much  as  was  a  race  at 
Newmarket,  or  a  throw  with  the  dice  in  one  of  the  hells  of 
St.  James's-street.  (Cheers.)  But  if  the  business  of  the 
merchant  was  impeded  in  this  way,  what  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  those  workmen  who  laboured  for  the  manufacturer 
who  supplied  the  merchant  ?  With  the  exception  of  the 
workman  for  the  foreign  trade,  all  of  them  must  suffer. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  truth  of  it  was,  that  it  was  not  the 
ministers  of  state  who  were  to  blame  for  this  condition  of 
matters — it  was  that  power  behind  Government  which  con- 
trolled Government  itself.  (Hear.)  Both  Pitt  and  Lord 
Grenville  would  have  restored  things  to  their  proper  state 
if  they  could.  Canning  attempted  it,  but  failed.  Iluskisson 
did  all  he  could,  standing  up  before  the  monopolists  and 
telling  them  to  their  faces  that,  between  1815  and  1826,  they 
had  shut  their  ears  and  their  eyes  to  the  distresses  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  (Hear.)  Then,  four  years  ago,  Lord  J. 
Russell  wished  to  have  given  us  a  Free  Trade,  subject  only 
to  a  duty  which,  whatever  might  have  been  its  disadvantages, 
would  have  made  that  a  trade,  and  a  steady  trade, 
which  was  only  gambling  before,  and  was  likewise  only 
gambling  now  —  and  finally  it  was  only  the  other 
day  that  the  strong  Government  of  Sir  R.  Peel  was  broken 
up  in  consequence  of  his  liberal  views  on  the  question. 
(Cheers.)  Now,  under  these  circumstances,  and  an  enlarged 
review  of  the  whole  case,  he  would  ask  any  conscientious 
advocate  of  the  Corn  Laws  how  it  was  they  did  not  see  that 
a  large  importation  of  foreign  grain  would  take  place  and  be 
paid  for  by  the  industry  of  the  people,  without  interfering  iu 
the  slightest  degree  with  the  culture  of  the  soil.  (Hear.) 
The  resolution  which  he  would  piopose  was,  "  That  the  de- 
mands of  the  population,  and  the  growing  severity  of  the 
times,  rendered  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  essential  to  the 
interests,  if  not  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom." 

Mr.  Bleathem  seconded  the  resolution.  He  was  not 
going  into  any  argument  on  the  Corn  Laws.  But  when  he 
reflected  on  the  degree  of  protection  which  some  agricultu- 
rists demanded,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  they  were 
like  antiquated  nursery-maids,  who  continued  their  atten- 
tions to  their  young  master  long  after  he  wus  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  himself.  (  Hear,  and  laughter.)  He  asked  that 
assembly  whether  agriculture  was  not  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  itself?  (Cries  of  "Yes,  yes.")  Their  opponents 
maintained  it  was  but  in  its  infancy  ;  and  the  old  lady  who 
had  charge  of  it  had  great  apprehensions  that  some  Blue 
Beard  from  the  Dardanelles,  or  Brother  Jonathan  from  the 
United  States  should  kidnap  her  darling.  (Laughter.)  There 
was  another  young  gentleman,  the  twin  brother  to  agricul- 
ture, who  wus  the  cause  of  the  greatest  uneasiness  to  his 
guardian.  It  was  commerce,  who  said  that  he  was  able  to 
take  care  of  himself — "Oh  !"  sighed  the  old  lady,  who  would 
restrain  his  spirit,  "he  is  so  enterprising  that  he  wishes  to 
cross  every  sea  in  his  boat :  he  will  buy  corn  from  the  red 
man,  the  black  man,  or  the  yellow  man,  and  I  fear  if  he  once 
sets  out  we  shall  never  see  him  again  ;  but  what  he  is  most 
particular  about  are  his  rneals,  and  the  quantity  nnd  quality 
of  his  food — a  thing  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  knows 
that  I  can  only  afford  him  the  produce  of  his  brother's  kit- 
chen garden."  (Renewed  luugter).  If  there  were  not  great 
evils  attending  the  system  we  could  not  treat  the  arguments 
iu  defence  of  it  with  common  gravity.  Of  all  times  the  pre- 
sent was  the  best  to  do  away  with  this  law.  The  scarcity 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  the  threatened  famine  in  Ireland  ; 
the  voice  of  the  great  workshops  in  this  country,  cried  aloud 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  W.  Milner  suid  he  had  a  resolution  to  propose,  the 
effect  of  which  was  that  they  should  pray  her  Majesty  to  ad- 
vise the  free  importation  of  corn.  The  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  and  the  insufficient  yield  of  wheat,  produced  a  stale  of 
things  which  called  forcibly  on  the  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural interests  to  come  forward  and  exert  themselves  to 
afford  timely  supplies  to  those  who  might  otherwise  starve 
in  thousands.  It  wusaboon  whfch  the  people  deserved,  and 
wliich  would  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  thein  at  this  crisis. 
Mr.  Milner  concluded  by  proposing  a  resolution  to  the  effect, 
that  the  meeting  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  her  Majesty's 
desire  to  secure  the  welfare  of  her  subjects,  and  praying  her 
Majesty  to  cull  Parliament  together  speedily,  and  direct  its 
attention  to  the  total  and  immediate  removal  of  idl  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  her  Majesty  might  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct 
that  measures  should  he  taken  to  secure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  food  for  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Dunn,  of  Sheffield,  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  passed  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  High  Sheriff, 
after  which  the  meeting  separated. 


KENDAL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  last. 
Present — The  Mayor,  Cornelius  Nicolson,  Esq., ;  Aldermen 
Bindloss,  Machell,  Whinery ;  Councillors  C.  L.  Braith- 
waite,  Basher,  Compston,  I.  Edmonston,  John  Fisher,  jun., 
Harrison,  Jackson,  Mashiter,  Parker,  Raine,  Scott,  J. 
Thompson,  jun.,  and  John  Wilson,  Town  View.  The 
Mayor  in  opening  the  proceedings  read  a  memorial  praying 
for  the  opening  of  the  ports,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws. — The  memorial  was  adopted  amid  loud  cheers. 


PONTEFRACT. 
A  memorial  is  at  present  in  course  of  signature  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Pontefract,  to  Sir  Robert  Pee),  expressive  of 
their  opinion  that  Parliament  should  be  called  together  at 
the  earliest  possible  period,  and  that  some  effectual  measures 


ought  immediately  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  population  of  this  country  against  the  e\ils  of  u  deficient 

supply  of  food.   

KEIGMLEY. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  at  which  a  memorial 
was  adopted  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bai ! . 
M.P.,  praving  her  Majesty's  Ministers  immediately  to 
assemble  Parliament,  that  legislative  measures  may  be 
passed  for  the  abolition  of  all  monopolies.  The  hall  of  the 
institution  was  crowded  to  its  very  utmost  powers  of  ac- 
commodation, and  many  manufacturers  and  gentlemen  of 
influence  were  upon  the  "platform  or  attended  the  meeting, 
amongst  whom  were  Samuel  B.  Clupham,  Esq.,  of  Airwortli 
House  ;  John  Butterfield  and  Frederick  Butterfield. 
Esqrs. ;  William  Lund  Esq.  ;  T.  B.  Laycock,  Esq.) 
J.  Brigg,  Esq.,  of  Guard  House;  J.  Town,  Esq  of 
Mansion  House;  and  many  others.  John  Town,  Esq., 
took  the  chair,  ami  after  a  few  pertinent  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject which  called  the  vast  assemblage  together,  spirit-stirring 
addresses  on  the  evils  of  the  protective  system  were  made.  After 
the  adoption  of  the  memorial ,  and  a  vole  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man had  been  carried,  the  meeting  gave  three  hearty  cheers 
for  Free  Trade,  and  then  separated. 


OTLEY. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Court  House,  Otiey,  ou 
Wednesday  evening,  in  pursuance  of  a  requisition  signed 
by  some  of  the  most  influential  inhabitants,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  propriety  of  memorialising  the  Govern 
ment  upou  the  immediate  and  absolute  necessity  of  udvising 
her  Majesty  to  issue  an  Order  in  Council  for  the  free  importa- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  grain.  About  eight  o'clock  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  had  assembled;  and  we  noticed  ou  the  platform 
W.  Ackroyd,  Esq.,  P.  Garnett,  Esq.,  Thos.  Constable,  Esq. 
Wm.  Ackroyd,  Esq.,  having  heeu  voted  to  the  chair,  read  the 
requisition  calling  the  meeting,  aud  stated  that  the  con 
stable  probably  refused  to  call  the  meeting  on  account  of  his 
never  having  known  want.  P.  Garnett,  Esq.,  moved  the 
first  resolution.  Mr.  Ferguson  seconded  the  resolution, 
which,  as  well  as  the  others,  was  earned  unanimously.  Mr. 
M'Laudsbro  moved  the  next  resolution.  Mr.  W.  Walker 
proposed  the  adoption  of  the  memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Thomas  Constable,  Esq.,  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  me- 
morial, and  stated  that  he  would  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Shaw, 
the  constable,  or  any  representative  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, had  attended,  to  state  on  what  grounds  they  relied  for 
protection.    The  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to 

the  chairman.   

PLYMOUTH. 

A  highly  respectable  and  most  important  town  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  Plymouth,  at  noon,  on  Friday, 
pursuant  to  public  notice,  to  take  into  consideration  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  nation.  The  news  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Conservative  ministry — the  protective  ministry — having  ar- 
rived in  the  morning  papers  last  night,  and  having  been  con- 
firmed by  the  evening  papers  which  arrived  this  morning, 
the  feelings  of  anxiety  and  of  interest  in  the  progress  of  re- 
peal, and  of  public  affairs  generally,  were  intense.  The 
streets  were  sprinkled  with  knots  of  people  discussing  the 
event.  Report  was  rife  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  quarrelled 
with  the  Iron  Duke,  who  had  grown  irascible  through  having 
had  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  so  much  thrust  upon  him 
of  late.  Some  talked  of  a  coalition  ministry'  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  Free  Trade;  and  while  they  deprecated  such  an 
event,  they  gladly  welcomed  the  present  juncture,  inasmuch 
a*  it  is  calculated  to  settle  the  movement  in  a  way  that  must 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Free  Trader. 

Among  the  gentlemen  present  who  took  a  part  at  this 
deeply  interesting  crisis  was  our  old  and  highly-esteemed 
friend  and  late  representative,  Mr.  Collier,  who  brought  with 
him  a  valuable  letter  from  his  late  colleague.  Viscount 
Ebrington  was  also  present,  as  was  also  our  excellent'  re- 
presentative, Mr.  Gill,  who  came  down  from  town  yesterday, 
by  express  train,  to  attend  this  meeting. 

John  Collier,  Esq.,  begged  to  move  that  the  mayor  be 
requested  to  take  the  chair. 

Thomas  Cater,  Esq.,  seconded  the  motion,  wliich  was 
received  with  loud  cheering. 

The- Mayor  then  introduced  the  business  by  stating  that 
a  requisition,  most  respectably  signed  by  1010  inhabitants  of 
the  borough,  had  been  presented  to  him,  and  he  had  con- 
vened the  meeting  as  a  matter  of  duty  in  compliance  with 
that  requisition.  The  meeting  was  addressed  at  great  length 
in  a  series  of  most  able  and  spirited  speeches  by  Mr.  Collier, 
the  late  representative  of  Plymouth  ;  G.  W.  Soltau,  Esq.,  of 
Efford  Lodge;  John  Buvlv,  Esq.;  Admiral  Phillins;  T. 
Gill,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Lord  Ebrington,  M.P. ;  Isaac  Nichols, 
Esq. ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Odgers.  The  resolutions  were 
carried  unanimously,  and  the  meeting  was  a  most  enthusiastic 

one.   

GLASGOW. 

On  Thursday  night,  about  8  o'clock,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  public  meetiugs  ever  held  in  Glasgow  took 
place  in  the  City  Hall,  "  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
propriety  of  petitioning  Parliament  to  repeal  the  Corn  and 
Provision  Laws,  aud  memorialising  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  take 
immediate  measures  for  obtaining  an  Order  in  Council  for 
opening  the  ports  for  the  admission  of  grain  and  other  pro- 
visions free  of  duty."  The  hall  on  the  occasion  was  filled  in 
every  pint,  and  the  proceedings  throughout  were  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  cheering  description.  It  is  supposed  that 
there  were  not  less  than  4000  to  5000  persons  present.  The 
meeting  was  called  by  the  Lord  Provost,  in  compliance  with 
a  requisition  numerously  signed  by  respectable  merchants 
and  other  inhabitants.  On  the  hustings  we  observed  the 
members  for  the  city,  Messrs.  James  Oswald  and  John  Den- 
nistoun,  the  Lord  Provost,  Bailie  Anderson,  Bailie  White 
head,  Bailie  Brodie,  Bailie  M'Kinlay,  and  Bailie  Stewart, 
Professor  William  Thompson,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
the  Rev.  Dr  M'Failane,  of  Erskine  church,  &c.  &c.  On  the 
committee  and  requisitionists  making  their  appearance  on 
the  platform,  they  were  greeted  with  loud  cheering. 

Mr.  Alexander  Graham  in  a  few  complimentary  re- 
marks, moved  that  the  Lord  Provost  take  the  chair,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Lord  Provost  opened  the  proceedings  iu  an  excel- 
lent speech,  aud  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  D.  King,  Mr.  Os- 
wald, M.P.,  for  Glasgow,  Walter  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Mr.  Den 
nistoun,  M.r.,  Professor  Wm.  Thompson,  of  Glasgow  Col 
lege,  Bailie  Anderson,  Mr.  S.  Higginbolhau),  and  Mr.  John 
Tennant.  We  cuunot  do  justice  to  this  most  important 
meeting  by  affording  any  adequate  space  for  a  fair  report  of 
the  very  aide  speeches  that  were  made  by  the  above  named 
gentlemen.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  record 
of  the  facts,  and  with  congratulating  the  Free  Traders  of 
Glasgow  on  the  powerful  demonstration  they  have  made  iu 
support  of  the  great  national  movement  against  monopoly. 
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T>  EPEAL  OF  THE  CO  N  LAWS. — A  Borough 

XV  of  LAMBETH  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Horns  Tavern, 
Kenningtou,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  30th  December.— The  Mem- 
bers for  the  Borough  will  attend.  The  Committee  will  meet  at 
the  Elephant  and  Castle  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  inst,,  at  Seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

J.  Dox'KIN,  C.E.,     1  gecrotaries. 

J.  A.  Lyox,  J 

TO  PRINTERS,  NEWSPAPER  PROPRIETORS, 
&c— New  Perfecting  Machines,  of  from  30  in.  to  56  in. 
Cylinders,  at  J.  GADSBY'S,  Whitefriars  Printing  Office,  Bou- 
verie  street,  Fleet-street,— MACHINING  done  at  low  charges, 
and  in  the  best  style.  BOOKWORK,  and  Railway  and  other 
Printing,  expeditiously  executed.   All  now  Type. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LEAGUE  FUND. 


Subscrirjtions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Dec.  10,  1845. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  Inst  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 


Neild,  William,  Manchester    £100  0 

Price,  David,  Union  Club,  Manchester,  and  Reform 

Club,  London   10  10 

"Robinson, George,  Cannon-street,  Manchester  ..5  2 
•Atherton,  Edward,  Newall's-buildings,  ditto  ..  ..2  0 
Owen,  Miss,  Bremiugton,  Chesterfield  ..       ..2  0 

•Bass, Abraham,  Bnrton-on-Trcnt   2  0 

•Thomas,  D.,  draper.  Oswestry   ..2  0 

•Macfarlane.  John  F.,  17,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh  ..11 
•Woolley,  James,  69,  Market-street,  Manchester  . .  1  1 
*M'Kie,  John.  5,  Higa-street  ditto  ..11 
*Pate,  Wbitaker,  Parsonage  ditto  ..  1  1 
•Grimshaw,  Chris..  Sussex-street  ditto  ..  1  1 
•Ryder,  John,  Bradford-street  ditto  ..  11 
•Miller,  David,  Wood-street,  l-reenheys.ditto  ..11 
•Wilson,  G.  and  R.,31,  Church-street  ditto  ..11 
•Wiuterbotham,  A.,  at  H.  Bannermau  and  Sons,  York- 
street,  Manchester  . .   11 

•Ormerod.J.  S.,  Strawberrv  Hill,  Pendleton,  Manchstr  1  1 

"Lockett.W..  Richmond  Hill,  Salford  11 

•Sugden,  Robert,  6,  Bread-street,  Manchester   1  0 

'Townlev,  John  ditto  ..10 

►Hanley.Wm.,  434,  Oldham -road  ditto  ..10 

•Aspel].  Robert,  432.      ditto  ditto       . .  10 

•Winst.inley,  D.,  Argyle  street  ditto       ..  10 

•Woodcock,  Mrs.,  61 ,  Duke-street,  Hulme  ditto  ..10 
•Lawson,  John,  70,  King-street  ditto       ..  10 

•Davenport.  H.,  17,  Welcomb-st.,  Hulino  ditto  ..  10 
•Bowker,  Joseph,  3,  Bailey's-court  ditto      ..  10 

•Duncan,  R.,  4.  St.  John  s-place,  Broughton  ditto  ..  1  0 
•Rigby.  Thos..  33.  North-street,  Cheetbam  ditto  ..10 
•Bryden,  J.,  10,  Byrora-street.  ditto  ditto       ..  10 

•Lord,  R.,58,  Walmer-street,  Hulme  ditto  ..10 

•Jones.  John,  43,  Dale-street  ditto      ..  10 

•Mayor,  R.,  34,  Booth-street,  Mosley-street,  ditto  ..  10 
•Dalrymple,  P.,  23,  Dale-street  ditto  ..10 

•Barrow.  Corbyu,  1,  Hill  Side,  Lancaster  ..  ..10 
Jones,  George.  John's  Town,  Ystrad,  Carmarthen       ..  10 

•Booth,  Thomas, Rochdale   10 

•Acton.  William,  Wigan    ..   10 

•Waddington,  Robert,  Black  Horse,  ditto        . .  ..10 

•Wall.  Thomas,  bookseller,  ditto   10 

Straker,  George,  West  street,  Gateshead         ..  ..10 

Sharp,  Isaac,  Darlington  10 

•Woolfenden, Thomas,  Rovton,  near  Oldharn  ..  ..10 
"  Penny  Tribute"  to  Free  Trade  by  Workmen  at  Laudon 

near  Swansea   0  10 

Lee,  Thomas,  Chowbent,  near  Manchester      ..       ..0  5 
Gray,  Wm.,  39,  Gray  street,  Ancoats,  ditto       ..       ..2  6 
,*Be)l,  Joseph  W.,  72,  Bootle-lane  ..11 
I  'Roberts,  Jonathan, 8,  Mill-street  ..11 
•Nicholson,  Mary  J.,  153,  Richmond-id    1  1 

•W.A.   11 

•J.  H.  A  11 

•M'Crum.John,  70,  Bootle-lane  ..10 
i  •"  For  the  interment  of  the  Cora  Laws"    1  0 
Liverpool.  J  •Stanfield,    Abraham    Robert,  Great 

Crosby,  near   10 

•J.  H.   10 

•Hutchinson,  Henry,  13,  Summer  Gar- 
dens, Kirkdale  10 

Breyer,  L.  F.,  30,  Spikefield  Cottages, 
!     Wavertree-road   ..       ..       ..  ..1 

iGladst  one, Ebenezer,  07,  Islington     ..  1 
F.kins,  Admiral  Sir  Charles,  09,  Cadogau-place  ..  50 

•Moses, Isaac* -154,  Minories         ..       ..       ..  ..5 

•Ellis.  Wm.,  Champion  Hill   5 

Bertram  and  Harvey,  Holborn  Hill   5 

A  Free  Trader  2 

•Gardner,  H  W.  &  P.,  St.  John's-street,  Clerkeuwell  . .  2 
•Young,  J.  Col.,  Ailsa  Villas,  Twickenham  ..  ..2 
•Wood,  Samuel,  8,  Hamilton-place,  Brixtonroad       . .  1 

•Mitchell,  Richard,  94, Oxford-street  1 

•Harrison, R.Tarrent,  2,  Pump-court, Temple  ..  1 

•Tweedale,  R.  L.,  50,  Wood-street   1 

Smith, Samuel,  ],  High  Holborn   1 

•Lauder,  R.  S.,35,  Upper  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-sq.  1 
•Ferguson  Dauiel,  21, Giltspur-street     ..       ..  ..1 

Johnstone,  J.  C,  Bolton -street    ..1 

Browne,  Edmund,  157,  New  Bond-street  ..  ..1 

Fotherby,  Charles,  51,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street  . .  1 
•Fooks,  Henry  Marshall,  3,  Staple  Inn,  Holborn       . .  1 

•Swinstead,  Charles,  15,  Ludgate-hill  1 

•Holmes,  Wm.,  Alton   1 

•Taylor,  W.  G.,  11,  Brunswick-street.  Leamington  ..  1 
•Reed,  Nicholas  C,  Fawcett-street,  Sunderland  ..  1 
•Walker,  James  Robertson,  Gilgarrow,  Whitehaven  . .  1 

•Eaglesim,  R.  &  S.,  Paisley   1 

Fordham,  Richard,  East  Peckham,  Kent         ..  ..1 

•Hymers,  James,  Gateshead    ..1 

•Cundell,  J.,  Shalbourn,  Hungerford   1 

•Thicknesse,  Mr.,  Beech  Hill,  Wigan  1 

•Peavey, James,  Fisherton, Salisbury     ..       ..  ..1 

•Rice,  Wm.,  Newport  ,  Isle  of  Wight   1 

•Armitage,  P.,  lfastrick,  near  Huddersrield      ..  ..1 

•Braiin, Thomas,  ['ark-lane,  Leeds   1 

•Black, Thomas,  Ford  Forge,  near  Coldstream  ..  1 

•Whyte,  Mrs.  Isabella,  Holy  Island   1 

•Gatchell, Henry,  Waterford   1 

•Criswell,  Henry  Hnddorsfield  1 

•Scorer,  John,  Norfolk-street,  Sunderland  ..  ..1 
•Johnston,  Joseph,  (iomersal,  near  Leeds  ..  ..1 
•Worsdell,  Thomas,  88,  London-road,  Brighton         . .  1 

•Farnell,  R.  W.,  Salisbury   1 

•Coleman,  John,  Manor  Farm,  Effingham,  Surrey  . .  1 
•Coleman,  George,   ditto         ditto         ditto         ..  1 

•Harbord,  John,  126, Bunbill  row   1 

•Amies,  Edward, 57,  New  Church-street,  l'addington . .  1 
Haigh,  John,  29,  l'ark-plMce,?,iilD  End-road  ..  ..1 
•Stone,  Mr.,  20,  ChiswoH  street,  Finsbury  ..  .,1 
Barron,  W.,50,  Aldvrm/inlmrv,  per  James  Bike  . .  1 

•Everett, Ehcnezer,  I/Umbal)oy,  Bermonilsey  ,.  1 

•Bret tell,  Thomas,  25,  Rupert-street,  Haymarket  . .  1 
•Cooper,  Francis,  17,  Clapton-square,  Hackney         . .  1 

•Wild,  R„  n,  Mnimdsditeh   10 

•Snow,  W.  E.,  Tredegar-sqnaro,  Mile  End  ..  ..  1  0 
•Percival,  Joseph,  Green-street,  Blaekfriars-road  ..  10 
•Noble,  Frederick,  x,  Onslow -place,  Bromptou  10 


Per  Mr. 
Dunn. 


•Hutchinson,  Henry  Arthur,  jun.,  19,  Little  Pulteney- 

street,  Golden-squnre 
•Dowling,  Thomas,  24,  Panton-street,  Haymarket 
•Runtz,  John,  3,  Dalston-rond,  Kingsland 
•Bowman,  David,  1 18,  Wardour-street, Soho 
•Ridge,  George,  17,  Wharton-street,  Lloyd-squaro 
•Johnson,  Henry  Wm.,  Green-terrace,  Gloucester- 
street,  Clerkenwell   

•Smith,  W.,  113,  Fleet-street   

•Robertson,  John,  115,  Piccadilly   

Folkard,  A.  L.,  1,  Upton-place, Commercial-road  East. . 
Newman,  Charles,  City  Arms,  Mill  Wall,  Poplar 
Edgar,  John,  Stone  House,  Forrest-row,  Dalston 
•Beale,  W.  E.,  1 2,  Bolingbroke-row,  Walworth 

r*Seamer,  Mr.,  5,  Milk-st.,  Cheapside  . . 
•Clarke,  Mr.  Claremont  Cottage,  Stoke 

Newington   

•Dalton,  J.  ditto  

•Drake,  Mr.,  Down  Cottage,  Rectory- 

road,  Shrcklewell   

•Rathbone,  Wm.,  Kingsland 
•Battley.J.,  ditto 
•Crossley.Mr.  Kingsland  Green 

•Sutton,  G.,  Dalston   

•Matsoti.  J.,  Matson-terrace,  Kingsland- 

road,  West  Hackney  

•Wildeu,  Charles,  35,  Cummiug-street, 

Pentonville 
•Dunn.G.,  Robinson-row,  Kingsland  . . 
Poulton,  C.Shacklewell-lano 
LEnghisch.  Mr.,  Stoke  Newington  ,. 
Phillips,  J.,  58,  Margaret-street,  Cavendish-square 
Hughes,  W.  N,  4,  Castle-street,  Falcon-square 
Hammon,  James,  9,  Northampton-equate 
Lickfold.W  E.,13,  Fox's-lane.Shadwell 
Banbury,  T.  S.,35,  Union-street,  Somers  Town 
Miller,  J. ,49,  Whittlebnry-street,  Fusion-square 
Mingles,  J.,  20,  Great  Wild-street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Domain,  James,  32,  Ashley  Crescent,  City-road 
Sands,  James,  3,  EUtoliffe-torrace,  Goswell-road 
Johnson,  Charles,  4,  Palace-row,  New-road 
A  Friend  ..  . . 

Dennis,  Win.,  King's-road,  Chelsea   

t  'Dickinson,  James   

J  •Priestley,  Edmund   

1  •Wilde,  James,  Winding-road 

v 'Morton,  E.J  

(■•Marshall,  H.,  Claypath  

•Hutchinson,  Wm.,  78,  Sadler-street   . . 


Halifax. 


Durham. 


1  'Holmes,  Joseph,  Elvet  Bridge 
uBurd 


Dundee. 


rdon,  George,  Clavputh 

r'Blyth,  Henry   

•Sharp,  John  ..   

•Patterson,  James,  of  Haddon  and  Pat- 
terson      ..  ..       .  ^  ... 
•Haddon,  John,  ditto 
"Duncan,  John,  St.  Andrew-street 
•Moir,  John  ditto 
•Molwo,  Herman  ditto 
•Watson,  Peter  ditto 
•Guthrie,  James  ditto 
L'Todd,  James,  Seagate-street 
.-•Tweedsle,  Jacob,  Healv  Hall  .. 
[  *Tweedale,  John,  ditto 
Rochdale.  ^  *Sbarp, . Tames,  Griffin  Inn 
I  *Hyland,  (',.,  West-street 
"-'Kelsall,  Robert,  Town  Meadows 
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Subscriptions  received  during  the  week 
Wednesday,  Dec.  17,  1845. 

Nelson, Knowles,  &  Co.,  George  street,  Manchester.  .£ 
•Oldham,  G.,  10  Bridge  street.  Sutton,  Macclesfield. . 
"Donclas,  John.  14,  Bedford  Street,  Glasgow 

Lloyd,  Roberts,  Carnarvon  ..   

'Peacock, Michael.  8,  St.  Mary's  Gate,  Manchester 
"Knowles,  R.,  7,  Princes  ct,,  Market  St.,  ditto 
•Knowles,  Thomas,  ditto  ditto 
•Woolfall,  John,  Ardwick  Green 
•Button,  John  F  ,  Cheethnm 
"Bird.  Thomas,  Doansgate 
•Marshall',  John,  Downing  street 
•Taylor,  James,  80,  Union  street,  Ardwick  ditto 
"Mills,  John,  151,  Rochdale  Road  ditto 
"Samuel,  J.  &  W.,  14,  Byrom-street,  Liverpool 
"Bond,  N.  C,  Richmond  Grove,  Forton  ditto 
•Estlin.T.  R.,188,  Great.  Howard-street 
•Lloyd, T.,  8.  Chester-st.Toxteth  Park 
"M'Georgo,  Wm.,  70,  Lime-street 
"Williams,  Owen,  32,  Plumhe-street 
"Hughes,  Joseph.  18,  Gill-street 
•Macintyre,  L.  H.,  20,  South  John-street 
•Gordon,  John,  22,  Water  street 
•Horsfall,  James,  Clifton  Park,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire 
"Ashworth,  Th  imas  Poynton,  Stockport 
""  A  Free  Trader,"  Farnworth,  near  Bolton 
•Pickard,  Matthew,  25,  Broughton  Road,  Sulford 
•Liugard,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Hornby,  near  Lancaster  . . 

"Metcalf,  Henry,  Toduiordeu   

"Wild,  Thomas',  Roundfield  Lane,  ditto 
"Stephens,  S.,  Ebley  Mills,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire  .. 
"Smith.  Joseph  ditto  ditto 

"Chapman,  John  ditto  ditto 

"Hams,  Geo.  ditto  ditto 

•Poulson,  Wm.  ditto  ditto 

"Simmonds,  Wm.  ditto  ditto 

"Fowler,  Samuel  ditto  ditto 

"Latham,. Toseph  di'.to  ditto 

"Ransou.  Richard,  Standishgate,  Wigan 
•Cooke,  Thomas,  Market  place  ditto 
"Waddington,  Wm 
•Lea  John,  Chap'el  lane 
*  Uherton,  Richard.  Wallgate 
"Pearson.  Wm.,  Standishgate 

"Scarf,  J.  W.,  Leeds   

•Thistlothwaite,  Chris.,  New  Ea  ley  Mills,  near  Bolton 
The  Hand-loom  Weavers  in  the  King's  Factory,  Aytoun 

street,  Glasgow,  per  James  Russel   

Amount  of  Collection  at  Messrs.  Tunstull  and  Cash's 

Manufactory,  Stroud   

•Salwav,  Colonel,  Guards,  subscription  for  1845 
'  Ditto  ditto      for  1840 

Morpeth,  Lord   

•Tavleur,  J.,  Buntingsdale,  near  Market  Drayton 

•E.'F.  and  Co.   

•Cotton,  Michael  Geo.,  Whit'.-  Hart-lane,  Tottenham  . . 
Robinson,  Thomas  Maltby,  7  A,  Portman-squaro 
•Waterman,  James,  Brew  ery,  Stoney-lane,  Tooley-st. . . 
•Wornum,  It.,  2,  Camden-street,  Camden  Town 
•Gawthorp,  Samuel,  Charles-street,  Westminster 
•Darwin,  Charles,  7.  Park  street,  Grosvenor-square   . . 
A  Subscriber  from  an  Agricultural  District 
•Baker,  T.  W.,4,  Roe-street,  Liverpool  

•Brock,  Edward,  Chatham 

Mayer,  Joseph,  Longport,  Staffordshire  Potteries 
•Procter,  Geo.,  the  lloo,  Great  Goddesden 
"Rosser,  Charles,  I!  akenoy,  Gloucestershire 
•Jones,  Edward,  News-room, Portmadoe,  N.Wales 

•Mnrillier,  J.  W.,  Leicester  

•Wilkins, John,  Westbury,  Wilts  

•Gardner,  John,  Hertford  

Salisbury,  H..  13,  Roolt-stroet,  Manchester 

•Constable,  Clms.,  Horley  Mill,  Crawley  

♦Cranstone,  Jos-ph,  Heme]  Ilcmpstod  

•Everest,  Dr.,  33,  St.  Ann's  street,  Liverpool 

•Edwards,  Mrs.  Wm.,  80,  Aid  ersgate-street 

•Cowle,  Mrs., ditto   

"Penny,  Henry,  11,  Old  Bailey   

Udall,  John,  Winclimore  Hill   

•J.  C   ,   ,. 
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Esdaile,  Edward,  City  Saw  Mills  

Hayw ard,  J.,  17,  Middletou-square,  Pentonville 

•Holste,  Mr.,  76,  Basinghall-street   

•Nyren, Henry,  70,  Great  George-street,  Bennondsey . . 
•Wratten,  John,  Queen's  Head.  Green  Lane,  Tottenham 

•Diggens,  Edward,  91,  Wood-street   

L.  M  

Bradley,  James,  Harrow  street,  Mint  street,  Borough 
"Walker.  J.  E.,  Grecian  Chambers,  Dcvereux-ct.,  Strand 
"Hurry,  S.  W  ,  13, Montague-terrace,  De  Beauvoirltoad, 

Kingsland  

•Ball,  John  F., 53,  St  Martin  s-lane   

Carr,  Messrs. .and  Co.,  10,  Hatton  Wall,  Hatton  Garden 
Brunt,  Geo.,  3,  Charlotte  row,  Pond  st.,  Bermondsey 
•Carpenter,  H.,  Shad  Thames  Steam  Mil],  Dockhead 

•Evans,  John  Edward,  4,  Snowhill   

•Vine,  H..  48,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbnry 
"Whittell,  H.  W.,  Staple-street,  Long-lane,  Bermondsey 
•Wells,  John,  Baker's -row,  Whitechapel 
•Paget, R.  G.,  49,  West  Smithlield,  3d  subscription 

•Ewart,  Wm.,  Jermyn-street   

Ross,  A.,  28,  Singleton-street,  East-road,  Hoxton 

Gillies,  R  M.,  17,  Mark-lane   

•Wilson,  Robert,  32,  Bistrew-place,  Poplar 
•Greenlees,  U.,  21,  Friday-street,  Cheapside 
•Mills,  S.,  20,  Seymour-place,  Bryanstone-square 

"Coulse,  T..Mortlake,  Surrey   

•Smith,  W.,  6,  Canton-place,  East  India  Road  .. 
•Shedlock,  James  P.,  0,  Johnson-street,  Westminster. . 
•Cheesmun,  Geo.,  Rye  Lodge, Peckhain  Ryo 
•Daikers,  John,  13. Prospect-place.  Kingsland  Road  . . 
•Russell,  Alex., 2,  Newman  street,  Oxford-street 
•Macdouuell,  P..  9,  Shoe-lane,  Holborn 
•Buckler,  N.  P.,  Cold  Harbour-Lane,  Cambcrwell 
•Nightingale,  W.,  64,  Wardour-street      ..  ^. 

"Nightingale, C,  ditto   

-Rowlands,  W..  33,  Smith-street,  Clerkenwell  .. 

Row  lands,  C,  146,  Regeut^street  

"White,  John  B.,  Milbank-street,  Westminster 
•Jenkin,  Edward,  19,  Tooley-street,  Borough  .. 
Campart,  T  and  J.,  Hi  &  17,  Burlington  Arcade 
Hill,  W.  M.,  10,  Charlton  place,  Islington 

•Saul,  W.  D..  15,  Aldersgatc  street ,   

•Saul,  W.  D.  L.,  ditto   

•Howell.  W..  53.  Great  Windmill  street,  Haymarket  . . 
Bright,  W  ,  10.  Bury  street,  St.  James's 

•Higgins,  Geo.  It.,  Royston,  Herts   

•  Radford,  Isaiah  C,  Devonport  

•Aldridge, Wra  .Rochester   

•Toomer,  S.  E..  Preston  Court,  Wringham,  Kent 

Thompson,  T.,  Darlston  I 

•Pnrker,  W.,  chemist,  ditto  1 

•Tavlor,  R.,  28, Park-place.  Monkgate.  Yolk 

<  Beaton,  J.,  Heaton -pi..  B'eck-road,  Everton,  Liverpool 

"Gray,  John,  7,  Earthen  Mound, Edinburgh  .. 

"Thursfield,  John,  Ncwcastle-undsr-Lyne 

"Mnnly,  Richard.  Ide,  near  Exeter   

"A  Free  Trader,  High  street,  Sunderland 

•Moore,  ('has.,  grocer,  Darlaston,  near  Birmingham  . . 

Bnzaglo,  F  W.,  Nibley  House,  Blakeney,  Gloucester. . 

'Malcolm,  G.  &  Son,  merchants.  Hull  

"Nicholson,  W  F.,  merchant,  Whitehaven 

"Peile,  Geo.  ditto   

'Watson,  W  .  jun  ,33,  Bridge  street,  Gate -head 

"Ramsay,  John,  Dundee   

•James.  S.& J-,  Truro   

"Cox,  W.  H.  Rev.,  St.  Man,'  Hull, Oxford 
"Barnard,  J.,  Spaldwick,  Huntingdonshire 

"Hudson,  W.,  High  street,  Romsgate   

'Dignum,  Edw.,  Northwich   

Critchell,  John,  Yeovil,  Somerset   

"Duke,  Geo.,  Hemingl'old,  Battle   

Sharp,  Thomas,  farmer,  near  Elharo,  Canterbury 
"Ashdown, Robert,  2.  Albion-terrace,  Horaham,  Sussex 
Rowlands,  W.,  jun.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand  .. 
•Estill, Edward. 49,  Pembroke-place. Liverpool 
•Hall,  W.,  Rose  and  Crown,  Chippenham 

"Wallers,  Joseph,  Allret  on,  Derbyshire  

•Denton,  Thoma3   

•J  nniugs,  AVm  

•McClellan,  W  

•Greaves,  J.,  Luddenden  Foot  .. 

•Wiiinhouse,  Thomas   

•Moorhouse,  Thomas   

•Crooke,  Joseph, Winding  Road 

•Brooke,  Robert  

•Wrigglesworth,  John   

•Staucliffe.  John,  Woolshope 
•Davies,  Richard,  22, Bread  street 

•Pearson,  Thomas   

•Hartley,  John,  Bedford-street 

•Milner,  Win.   

•Horsfall,  Geo..  Pellon  Place 
.  *Jackson.  John,  Old  Market 
^•Hebblethwsite,  T.,  Green  Mount 
r*Topham,  John,  Call  lane 
•Knight,  Joseph,  120,  North-street 
•Andrews,  C.  H.,  Camp  Road 
•Croft,  Samuel,  &  Son,  Water-lane 
•  Wooler,  Jonathan,  Victoria  Road 
•Kershaw,  John,  14, South  Market 
•Whitehead,  Wm.,  Duncan  street 
•Atkinson,  E.,  12,  Trafalgar-street 
^Havgrave,  Joshua,  Fleece-lane 
•Haimes,  Wm. 

"Haimes,  Thomas  

"Earp,  Mr.,  grocer  

"Chandler,  Hemsley   

Melbourn.  J  "Diaper,  Thomas  

"C'emson,  John 

"Gutteridge,  John  

j  •Tagg,  Joseph   

"Salisbury,  E.   

L"Pitt,  Wm.   

Newton,  James, 48,  Bankside,  Borough 

Friends  to  the  Cause,  per  C .  Ridge   

Lipscomb,  James,  93,  Regent-street   

A  Few  Free  Traders  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Spring-. 
weiler  and  Co., Duke-street, Little  Britain 

Nevil],  J.  P  ,  129,Fenchurch-street   

Williams,  Z.,  5,  Dean's-row,  Walworth  Road 


Halifax.  -< 


Leeds.  < 


Pratt,  N.,  cheesemonger,  0,  Eccleston-street,Pimlico. 
Ashley,  John,  Dispatch  Office,  Fleet-street 
Wood.'j.  li.  ditto  ditto 

Terratt,  J.  W.,  9,FinsbuiT  Pavement  

Luffman,  A  ,  7,  Bell's  buildings,  Salisbury-square 
Bobbins,  J.,4.  Scahright-street,  Bethnol  Green 

Tullev,  Wm  ,  0,  Mint-street,  Borough  

Carter,  Isauc,  83,  Church  street,  Bethnal  Green 

Young,  Robert,  70,  ditto   

J.J.  E  

Bradbrook,  William.  43,  Bethnal  Green  Road  .. 

Adams,  Charles,  Willingden, Sussex   

A.  B  

Gill,  Thomas,  34,  West  Smithlield   

Brook,  Benjamin,  7,  Farringdou-street  

Caister,  John,  ditto    ..  ..   

North,  Thomas,  284,  Strand   

•  Thoso  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  BAZAAR. 
Mather,  Thomas,  Esq  ,  Glyn  Abbot,  near  Holywell, 
Subscription  to  the  Manchester  Bazaar        ..  ..513 


EiuiATUM.— In  Lkaoue.  No.  115, for  David  Mills,  Ardwick-place, 
Manchester,  read  David  Wills:  and  for  Thomas  Austin,  45j 
Oxford-road,  Manchester,  read  TUoiuas  Foster. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  LEAGUE 
AT  CO  YE  NT  GARDEN. 


In  the  present  extreme  excitement  of  the  pnblic  mind  on 
the  question  of  Free  Trade,  it  was  of  course  anticipated  that 
the  first  great  meeting  of  the  Anti  Corn-Law  League,  after 
the  recent  important  adhesions  to  the  cause,  and  pending 
the  formation  of  a  new  administration,  would  he  an  unusually 
crowded  one  ;  but  even  the  most  sanguine  could  scarcely 
have  imagined  the  scene  which  was  presented  about  the 
doors,  and  in  the  avenues  leading  on  all  sides  to  the  theatre, 
before  the  opening  of  the  doors  last  evening.  According  to 
the  advertisements,  the  public  were  to  have  been  admitted 
at  half-past  b'  o'clock ;  but  so  anxious  were  persons  to  secure 
their  places,  that  many  took  their  stations  outside  the  doors 
as  early  as  before  0  o'clock.  By  6  some  thousands  were 
closely  packed  together  under  the  piazzas  in  Coveut-garden 
and  in  Bow-street — the  outsiders  forming  a  dense  semicircu- 
lar phalanx,  extending  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  street; 
whilst  Hart-street  was  totally  blocked  up.  By  an  arrange- 
ment which,  however  annoying  it  may  have  been  to  those 
who  were  excluded  altogether  without  having  had  the  satis- 
faction of  a  rush  and  a  struggle,  yet  proved  to  be  highly  be- 
neficial in  preserving  order  and  preventing  personal  injury, 
the  persons  nearest  to  the  doors  were  admitted  by  degrees, 
until  the  theatre  was  completely  filled  in  every  part.  So  that 
nt  the  hour  appointed,  instead  of  a  scene  of  confusion,  the 
house  presented  the  most  magnificent  appearance  it  has  ex- 
hibited since  the  dinner  that  was  given  in  it  to  OTonnell 
afer  his  celebrated  "  conviction."  From  floor  to  roof  it  was 
a  living  human  pile,  in  which  the  fairer  portion  of  creation 
held  a  large  proportion.  The  open  doors  of  the  boxes  giving 
vistas  of  anxious  countenances,  extending  along  the  corri- 
dors, and  an  occasional  murmur  of  distant  struggling,  evi- 
dencing the  fact  that  there  were  crowds  content  to  take  their 
chance  of  catching  the  voices  of  the  speakers  from  the  dis- 
taut  passages  and  staircases. 

At  a  quarter  before  7  o'clock,  Mr.  Cobden  entered  the 
house,  and  his  appearance  upon  the  stage  was  the  signal  for 
a  burst  of  cheering  from  the  entire  audience.  He  was  fol- 
lowed shortly  afterwards  by  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  obliged  to 
struggle  through  the  crowd  into  the  orchestra,  from  whence 
he  was  assisted  to  the  stage,  where  he  received  a  similar 
greeting  to  that  with  which  Mr.  Cobden  had  been  honoured. 
The  stage  had  then  become  as  densely  crowded  as  any  part 
cf  the  house.  Amongst  those  assembled  upon  it  were  the  Hon. 
C.  P.  Villiers.  M.P.,  iu  the  chair.  Richard  Cobden,  Esq., 
M  P.,  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  T.  C.  Grainger,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Henry  Metcalf,  Esq.,  M.P..  Howard  Elphinstone,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Benjamin  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Thomas  Milaer  Gibson, Esq., 
M.P.,  James  Pattison,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Arthur  Pattison,  Esq., 
W.  J.  Fox,  Esq.,  Adam  Smith,  Esq.,  Captain  Cogau, 
John  M'Clode,  Esq.,  W.  A.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  P.  A.  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Norman  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Dr.  Stoner,  William  Leaver, 
Esq.,  Colonel  Gardner,  Dr.  Lobb,  George  Stephenson.  Esq., 
N.  Stone,  Esq.,  H.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Henry  Staples  Foster, 
Esq.,  Cambridge  ;  J.  PhiUips,  Esq.,  Henry  Lloyd  Morgan, 
Esq.,  Rev.  S.  Luke,  J.  A.  St.  John,  Esq.",  Bo\le  St.  John, 
Esq.,  William  Mortimer,  Esq.,  William  Pollard,  Esq.,  Hert- 
ford ;  B.  M.  Roberts,  Esq.,  J.  Parratt,  Esq.,  Somerset;  J. 
Somen?,  Esq.,  Bridpewater;  J.  Calverwall,  Esq..  Somerset; 
Alfred  Levibond  Middlezoy,  Esq.,  Bridgewater ;  Sir  Wil 
liam  Baynes,  Bart.,  T.  M.  Robinson,  Esq.,  J.  M'Call,  Esq., 
Manchester;  Hugo  Rcid,  Esq.,  —  Hills,  Esq.,  Stilton;  F. 
Scheer,  CherRpanat,  Siberia ;  Ralph  Ricardo,  Esq.,  James 
Brothertou,  Esq.,  John  Moss,  Esq.,  Derby;  P.  Davy,  Credi 
ton ;  H.  L.  Keeling,  Esq.,  Sylvanus  Partridge,  Esq., 
Robert  Price,  Esq.,  Summers  Harford,  Esq.,  Charles  Latti- 
more,  John  Collett,  Esq.,  M.P. 

At  7  0* clock  precisely  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Honour- 
able Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  who,  upon  coming 
forward,  was  loudly  cheered.  He  was,  however,  for  some 
time  unable  to  obtain  a  hearing,  in  consequence  of  the 
uproar  raised  outside  by  the  enormous  crowds  who  found 
themselves  unable  to  make  good  their  entrance.  The 
chairman  directed  that  all  the  doors  of  the  boxes  should  be 
opened,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  accommodation  possible 
to  those  outside  ;  and  after  a  little  while  order  was  restored. 

Mr.  Villiers  then  came  forward  and  said:  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  the  only  purpose  for  which  I  have  to  ask  your 
attention  for  one  moment  is  to  explain  to  you  the  reason  why 
1  occupy  the  chair  this  evening.  It  was  only  a  few  minutes 
before  I  entered  this  theatre  that  I  was  informed  by  some  of 
my  friends  around  me  that  the  gentleman  who  so  frequently 
and  efficiently  presides  as  chairman  of  these  meetings  was 
seriously  and  suddenly  indisposed ;  and  the  gentleman  who 
applied  to  rne  stated  that  it  would  he  convenient  if  I  would 
supply  the  place  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Wilson,  for  this  evening. 
When  the  request  was  made  to  me  to  preside  at  this  meeting, 
I  had  some  impression  that  it  was  no  easy  duty  to  discharge, 
and  at  first  declined  to  undertake  it.  Subsequently  I  did 
consent  to  occupy  the  chair.  (Mr.  Villiers  was  here  pre- 
vented from  proceeding  owing  to  a  slight  disturbance  from 
the  over-crowded  state  of  the  theatre.)  The  little  disturb- 
ance that  has  occurred  has  not  proceeded  from  any  want  of 
respect  either  for  the  meeting  or  the  purpose  for  which  we 
assemble  (hear,  hear),  but  only  from  an  excess  of  zeal  on 
the  partofnumbers  to  get  within  hearing,  and  to  occupy  a  place 
in  this  building.  (Cheers.)  As  I  have  sti. ted,  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind ;  but  I  really  did  assent 
When  the  request  was  made  to  me  for  no  Other  purpose  than 
that  for  which  I  have  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  bad  iu 
■view  with  respect  to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League;  namely,  to 
cordially  co-operate  with  them  whenever  my  humble  ser- 
vices could  be  rendered  available.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen, 
I  well  remember  the  difficulty  there  was  before  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  in  advancing  this 
question  ;  and  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  be  so  still,  that  if  some  such  great  and  powerful  and 
intelligent  organisation  as  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  did  not 
exist,  there  would  not  be  the  most  distant  hope  or  prospect  of 
■access,  i  cheers.)  And  earnestly  as  I  have  desired  to  see  the 
re]>cnl  of  the  Corn  Laws,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  place 
my  very  feeble  services  at  their  disposal  whenever  they  might 
be  required.  (  Loud  cheers.)  Gentlemen,  notwithstanding 
the  errors  that  are  said  to  have  been  committed  during 
the  course  of  past  years  by  some  of  this  body— errors 
which  have  been  most  candidly  admitted  by  many  cf  the 
most  leading  members— I  am  of  opinion  now,  that  if  our 
opponents  should  come  to  their  senses,  and  concede  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Corn  f.aws  before  the  day  arrives— and  arrive 
it  wili  if  these  law  s  are  maintained— when  the  people  will 
be  maddened  by  the  privations  which  it  is  their  natural  con- 
sequence to  produce— then  this  great  triumph  of  reason  and 
justice  will  lie  mainly  the  result  of  the  intelligent  and  active 
means  so  energetically  and  continuo-ly  sustained  by  the 


Anti  Corn-Law  League.  (Great  cheers.)  Gentlemen,  one 
of  the  reasons  that  I  so  sincerely  regret  the  absence  of  our 
friend,  Mr.  Wilson,  on  this  occasion  is,  that  it  had  been  his  in- 
tention to  have  detailed  to  you  the  extraordinary  exertions 
that  have  been  made  recently  by  our  enlightened  friends, 
and  by  those  who  have  represented  the  deputations  from  the 
League  in  the  provinces ;  and  to  have  afforded  you  satisfac- 
tory and  clear  proofs  of  the  extent  to  which  conversion  and 
conviction  upon  this  subject  are  going  on ;  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  you  to  hear  that  wherever  they  go,  wher- 
ever their  names  are  mentioned,  their  valuable  and  important 
services  are  fully  and  gratefully  recognised.  (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen,  it  probably  would  have  been  one  part  of  the 
address  that  Mr.  Wilson  might  have  thought  it  right  to  make 
to  you,  to  congratulate  you,  as  I  do  myself,  mos',  cordially, 
upon  the  accession  of  strength  which  we  have  lately  received 
in  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
existiug  in  this  country,  to  the  principles  and  views  that 
have  been  propounded  in  this  theatre.  (Loud  cheers.)  We 
now  know  that  these  men — the  only  statesmen  that  could  be 
referred  to  by  the  crown  to  form  an  administration  to  govern 
this  country,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  be  no 
longer  parties  to  withholding  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  na- 
tural rights  which  the  people  of  this,  or  of  any  other  country, 
can  claim  or  enjoy — namely  the  simple  and  plain  one  of  feed- 
ing themselves.  (Cheers.)  We  have  now  the  only  men  who 
can,  without  exciting  ridicule  and  contempt,  be  called  to  the 
councils  of  the  crown,  allowing  themselves  to  be  announced 
to  the  country  and  the  world  as  opposed  to  that  policy  which 
we  have  been  so  long  condemning.  ( Cheers.)  Of  Lord  John 
Russell's  opinions  there  can  now  be  no  doubt.  (Great  cheers. ) 
He  has  in  a  bold, manly,  clear,  and  intelligentway,  made  them 
manifest  to  the  whole  world.  We  have  all  read  his  recent 
address  to  the  electors  of  the  city  ;  therefore  about  his  views, 
and  I  trust  also  his  intentions,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
was  with  no  surprise  that  I  read  that  address,  because  I  re- 
membered that  during  the  last  session  he  did  for  the  first 
time  vote  for  the  motion  that  I  submitted  to  the  house  for 
the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.)  By  the 
speeches  he  made  on  several  occasions  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, he  exhibited  himself  perfectly  alive  to  all  the  injury 
and  mischief  that  the  Corn  Laws  had  produced  on  the  work- 
ing-classes of  society ;  and  he  did  distinctly  predict  that  a 
time  would  arrive  when  we  should  be  precluded  from  decid- 
ing this  question  with  calmness  and  quietude.  (Cheers.)  He 
predicted  the  time  when  some  great  emergency  would  arrive 
— when  a  scarcity  of  food  would  be  manifest,  and  that  we 
should  then  Ins  called  suddenly  and  at  once  totally  to  repeal 
the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.)  I  could  not,  therefore,  read  his 
address  with  surprise  when  that  emergency  had  arisen.  All 
men  believe  that  that  emergency  either  has  occurred  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  stated  but  a  short  time  since,  or  that  the 
people  are  about  to  he  submitted  to  very  considerable  privations. 
He  has  therefore  come  forward  in  right  season,  and  he  has 
done  so  at  a  most  opportune  moment,  to  declare  that  he  will 
be  no  party  to  placing  any  obstruction  either  to  the  supply  of 
food  to  the  people,  or  to  the  interchange  of  the  products  of 
their  industry  for  the  products  of  the  industry  of  other  nations. 
(Great  cheering.)  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  asserted,  and  not 
oidy  not  contradicted,  but  the  statement  has  received  con- 
firmation by  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, — that  he  also 
has  brought  his  great  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people 
ought  to  feed  themselves.  (Cheers.)  In  what  way  those  con- 
versions have  been  brought  about,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  us.  It  may  have  been  by  the  bad  pota- 
toes or  the  good  arguments.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  It 
has  been  announced  to  be  the  case,  and  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  business  of  those  who  assemble  here,  and  of  the 
people  at  large,  to  turn  the  circumstances  to  the  best  ac- 
count. (Hear,  bear.)  Now  this  appears  to  he  the  great 
difficulty; — but  I  say  that  if  these  public  men  are  true 
to  you, — if  you  are  true  to  yourselves, — there  cannot  be 
much  difficulty  as  to  the  course  that  shall  he  pursued. 
(Cheers.)  If  Lord  John  Russell  is  really  convinced  that 
the  Corn  Laws  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  has  been  sum- 
moned to  the  councils  of  her  Majesty,  if  he  has  been 
given  a  commission  to  form  a  Government,  let  him  de- 
clare that  he  will  undertake  that  commission,  anil  that  he 
will  form  that  Government  upon  the  principle  of  abolishing 
the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.)  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  properly 
represented,  and  if  he  has  not  been  actuated  by  egregious 
folly  in  resigning  his  office  without  reason, — if  he  is  really 
and  honestly  convinced  that  the  Corn  Laws  ought  to  be 
abolished,  let  him  come  forward  and  strenuously  and  faith- 
fully support  Lord  John  Russell.  (Repeated  cheers.)  If 
we  can  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  these  two  men,  and 
these  two  parties,  are  really  earnest  and  honest  in  this  purpose 
of  getting  rid  of  this  great  and  giant  grievance,  it  be- 
comes the  duty,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  this  great,  powerful, 
and  influential  association  styled  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League, 
to  direct  nil  their  energy,  intelligence,  and  activity,  to  the 
support  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  (Loud 
and  continued  cheering.)  I  do  believe  that  if  we  can  find 
the  common  ground  of  a  total  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws  for  each  of  these  three  parties  to  stand  upon,  the 
month  of  February  will  not  p  iss  over  without  our  relieving 
the  statute  book  of  one  of  the  foulest  blots  that  ever  dis  - 
graced it.  ( Cheers.)  But,  gentlemen,  if  I  might  he  allowed  to 
offer  one  word  of  advice,  it  would  be,  that  if  the  people  of 
this  country  depend  upon  anything,  rely  upon  any  person  or 
persons,  with  more  confidence  and  reliance  than  they  ought 
to  do  upon  themselves,  they  run  the  greatest  risk  of 
being  deceived  and  disappointed.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  I  say 
the  time  is  come  ;  this  is  the  moment.  We  have  got  these 
great  parties  in  such  a  state  of  confusion — we  ha\e  got  these 
public  men  in  such  a  fix — that  if  we  only  do  justice  to 
Ourselves  and  the  cause,  I  beh'e\c  that  nothing  can  pre- 
vent our  success  ;  and  this  is  the  .moment — and  it  will  he 
but  a  short  one — when  all  men  are  required  to  make  every 
effort  and  all  sacrifices  in  order  to  convey  to  their  rulers 
the  uumistakeablc  and  distinct  determination  of  this  coun- 
try no  longer  lo  submit  to  this  iniquitous  tax  upon  food. 
(Loud  (dicers.)  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  apologise  to  you 
for  having  thus  intruded  my  own  views  briefly  on  your  no- 
tice. (No,  no;  go  on,  go  on.)  I  was  not  advertised  for 
that  purpose  this  evening,  and  I  will  not  stand  another 
moment  in  the  way  of  all  that  eloquence  and  brilliancy  of 
talent  for  which  you  were  especially  invited  to  attend  this 
evening.    I  beg  leave  to  call  upon  Richard  Cobden,  Esq. 

Mr.  ConiiEN  then  came  forward  amidst  the  most  enthu- 
siastic and  protracted  cheering.  Silence  having  at  length 
been  obtained,  the  lion,  gentleman  Spoke  as  follows:  Mr. 
Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  1  think  some  of  the  pro- 
tection societies  would  be  glad  to  have  our  overflow  to-night. 
(Loud  cheers.)  If  this  agitation  continues,  we  shall  have  to 
build  an  edifice  as  largo  as  St.  Paul's  to  bold  the  Leaguers. 
|  Hear  and  laughter.)  I  believe  to-day  we  have  had  applica- 
tion for  80|00u  tickets  of  admission ;  we  have  now  many 


hundreds  round  this  building  more  than  can  he  accommo- 
dated; and  we  have  a  great  many  more  inside  than  can  be 
comfortable.  But  I  feel  confidence  in  the  disposition  of  nil 
good  Leaguers  to  accommodate  each  other;  and  I  must  say 
that  I  have  seen  in  front  of  me  every  disposition  to  be  quiet; 
but  it  is  the  same  to-night  as  I  have  observed  generally  iu 
my  great  experience  at  public  meetings,  that  if  there  is  any 
disturbance  it  is  always  amongst  the  aristocracy  upon  the 
platform.  (Cheers  and  laughter. )  Gentlemen,  I  think  this 
meeting  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  excitiug  circumstances 
under  which  we  meet  to-night.  I  need  not  sny  a  word — 
(Mr.  Cobden  was  here  interrupted  by  a  slight  disturb- 
ance arising  from  the  extremely  crowded  state  of  the  stage.) 
Some  gentlemen  at  the  back  of  the  stage  wish  to  have  my 
assurance  that  there  is  no  room  in  front;  I  can  assure  them 
that  there  is  not  vacant  space  for  a  mouse.  Gentlemen,  I 
think  the  aspect  of  the  meeting  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of 
the  present  crisis  of  our  great  movement.  The  manner  in 
which  we  are  gathered  together;  the  excited  feeling  which 
animates  all  present  ;  all  indicate  that  there  is  something 
peculiar  in  the  present  phase  of  our  movement.  Gentlemen, 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  hut  if  I  see  other  people  inclined  to 
throw  up  their  caps  and  become  exceedingly  excited,  it 
always  makes  me  feel  and  look  grave  ;  for  I  always  think 
there  is  the  most  danger  when  people  are  the  least  ou  their 
guard  in  this  wicked  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  Doubtless,  gen- 
tlemen, we  have  brought  our  cause  to  a  new  position — we 
have  got  it  into  the  hands  of  politicians.  The  "ins"  and 
the  "outs  "are  quarrelling  over  it.  (Cheers.)  But  I  am 
very  anxious  to  impress  upon  you  and  our  friends  through- 
out the  kingdom — for  what  we  say  here  is  read  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  elsewhere— that  it  is  not  our  business  to  form 
Cabinets — to  choose  individuals  who  shall  carry  out  our 
principles;  we  are  not  to  trust  to  others  to  do  our  work;  we 
are  not  to  feel  confident  that  the  work  will  be  done  till  it  is 
done  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  when  and  when  only  I  shall  consider 
it  done — when  I  see  the  sheet  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  wet 
from  the  printer's  containing  the  total  abolition  of  the  Coru 
l  aws.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  have  always  expected  in 
the  course  of  our  agitation  that  we  should  knock  a  Govern- 
ment or  two  on  the  head  before  we  succeeded.  (Cheers.) 
The  Government  of  1841  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  the  Corn  Law  ;  it  took  the  Corn  Law  as  a  last  des- 
perate dose  in  order  to  cure  it  of  a  long  and  lingering  dis- 
ease— but  it  proved  fatal  to  it.  I  think  we  may  say,  too,  that 
the  recent  Government  has  died  of  the  Corn  Law  ;  and 
our  business  must  be,  gentlemen,  to  try  and  make  the  fate 
of  the  last  Government  a  warning  to  the  next.  (Cheers.) 
We  do  not  certainly  exactly  know  yet  why  Sir  Robert  Peel 
ran  away  from  his  own  law  ;  we  have  had  no  explanation. 
I  have  been  in  town  for  three  or  four  days.  I  thought 
when  I  came  from  the  country  I  might  probably  get  a  little 
behind  the  scenes,  and  learn  something  about  it ;  but  I  am 
as  much  in  the  dark  now  as-  when  I  came  from  Lanca- 
shire. (Laughter.)  I  cannot  learn  why  it  was  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  bolted.  (Renewed  laughter.)  From  what  did 
he  run  ?  It  was  his  own  law,  passed  in  1842  ;  it  was  de- 
liberated upon  about  six  months  in  1841.  It  was  not  passed 
at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the  people  for  any  such  law. 
I  know  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  people  petitioned  against 
it.  It  was  his  own  handywork,  done  in  defiance  of  the 
people  ;  and  now,  in  1845,  with  still  the  same  Parliament, 
with  a  majority  of  90  to  back  him,  the  very  men  who  passed 
the  law  being  still  at  his  back,  he  suddenly  runs  away  and 
leaves  his  sliding  scale  as  a  legacy  to  his  successors. 
(Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  if  he  had  carried  his  own  law  with 
him,  if  he  had  only  carried  offhis  sliding  scale  to  Tamworth, 
I  do  not  think  we  should  have  made  many  inquiries  about 
him.  ( Renewed  cheering  and  laughter.)  But  he  has  left 
his  law,  and  we  do  not  know  how  he  is  going  to  deal  with 
it  in  future.  I  suppose  when  we  meet  Parliament,  which 
may  be  early  next  month — at  all  events,  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter— the  first  thing  I  shall  look  to  with  some  degree  of  inte- 
rest will  be  an  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  thereasonof 
this  sudden  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet  ?  I  shall  await  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  explanation  with  very  great  interest.  He  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  the  facts  collected  by  his 
commissioners  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England  were  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  impress  him  with  the  idea  that  we  are  verg- 
ing on  a  probable  famine  in  one  country,  if  not  in  both.  If 
that  be  the  case,  I  suppose  he  will  also  tell  us  that,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  he  was  the  advocate  iu  his  Cabinet  for 
the  suspension  of  his  own  handywork — the  sliding  scale. 
Well,  that  being  the  ease,  I  presume,  when  Parliament 
meets,  he  will  assist  us  to  do  that  which  he  could  not  accom- 
plish himself  with  his  refractory  Cabinet.  (Cheers.)  I 
expect — I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  be  rash  in  expecting 
it — from  Sir  Robert  Peel  straightforward  conduct.  There 
are  people  who  tell  us  that  this  Corn  Law  must  not  be  sus- 
pended suddenly,  that  it  must  not  be  dealt  with  rashly  nnd 
precipitately,  nnd  that  if  we  i.re  to  have  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Law,  it  must  he  done  gradually,  step  by  step.  Well, 
gentlemen,  that  might  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  some  a  very 
statesmanlike  way  of  doing  it  six  or  seven  years  ago.  Some 
people  would  have  thought  last  year,  when  wheat  was 
at  forty-seven  shillings  a  quarter,  that  if  a  law  had 
been  passed  then  providing  for  the  extinction  of  the  Coru 
Law  in  two  or  three  years  that  that  would  have  been  no 
very  bad  measure  to  have  been  obtained  ;  but  who  will  pro- 
pose now  to  pass  a  law  imposing  a  fixed  duty  on  com  next 
spring  to  go  off  .'Is.  or  4s.  the  spring  after,  nnd  os.  or  4s.  the 
spring  after  that,  till  it  comes  to  nothing?  That  would  not 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  present  movement.  (Hear. J  Our 
wise  Legislature,  our  wise  Conservative  statesmen,  would 
not  deal  with  ibis  question  when  they  might  have  dealt  with 
it  with  some  advantage  to  their  own  policy.  We  were  press- 
ing on  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  Corn  Laws  last  year 
and  the  year  before,  vhc n  wheat  was  at  47s.  a  quarter,  but 
we  were  told  then  we  were  rash  men  ;  that  the  Corn  Law 
had  not  had  a  fair  trinl ;  that  ours  was  not  the  way  to  deal 
with  it ;  that  we  must  wait  to  see  how  itworked.  Well,  now 
they  are  seeing  how  it  has  worked.  (Laughter.)  But  there 
is  no  time  for  temporising  now.  Nature  has  stepped  in; 
Providence  has  interfered,  and  has  inflicted  a  famine  upon  the 
land,  and  set  at  nought  a.ll  the  contrivance,  delay,  nnd  modi- 
fioationsof  statesmen. (Great  cheers.)  They  have  but  one  way 
of  dealing  with  this  question.  It  is  of  no  use  asking  us  for  a 
feather-bed  to  drop  our  aristocracy  upon  ;  they  might  have  had 
a  feather-bed,  if  there  had  been  one  to  offer  them  ;  but  there 
is  no  feather-bed  for  them  now.  (Loud  cheers.)  They  must 
have  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws;  not 
because  the  League  has  demanded  it ;  not  out  of  any  defer- 
ence to  the  Shibboleth  of  clubs  like  ours.  No,  we  do  not  ask 
them  to  bow  to  auy  such  dictation  as  that;  we  will  uot  in- 
flict any  unnecessary  humiliation  upon  our  hind-owners  ;  but 
they  have  put  off  this  good  work  so  long,  until  nature  has 
stepped  in,  and  now  they  must  bow  to  the  law  of  nature  with- 
out any  delay.  (Loud  cheers. )    Gentlemen,  we  meet  Par- 
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liament  next  session — I  take  it  for  granted — with  hut  one 
proposition  before  us, — that  is  the  immediate  and  total 
abolition  of  the  Cora  Laws  (cheers) — no  minister  can 
t  ake  office  without  proposing  that  measure,  whether  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  or  Lord  J.  Russell.  I  defy  them  to  take  office  and 
come  before  Parliament  without  the  Queen's  Speech  proposing 
that  measure*  (Cheers.)  No;  we  will  not  exult  over  them  ;  it 
is  not  our  doing,  after  all  ;  we  have  prepared  the  public  in 
some  degree  to  take  advantage  of  a  natural  calamity,  hut  we 
nre  not  so  well  prepared  as  we  should  have  been  if  they  had 
given  us  a  year  or  two  more  ;  the  potato  rot  has  tripped  up 
the  heels  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  hut  it  has  also  stopped  our  re- 
gistration agents  a  little.  We  should  like  to  have  had 
another  year  of  Qualification  for  counties.  If  we  had  had 
another  year  or  two,  we  could  have  shown  the  monopolist 
landowners  that  we  can  transfer  power  in  this  country  from 
the  hands  of  a  class  totally  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  and 
industrial  classes  of  this  country.  (Cheers.)  We  shall  go 
ou  with  that  movement,  and  I  hope  it  will  never  stop  (hear), 
hut  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  crisis  of  the  Corn  Law 
question  next  session.-  The  Queen's  Speech,  within  a  month 
of  this  time,  must  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  I  want  to  get  into  the  House  of  Commons  again  to 
have  some  talk  about  that  question.  Oh  !  it  is  very  heavy 
work  I  assure  you ;  it  is  heavier  work  every  day  to  come 
into  these  enthusiastic  meetings,  and  talk  of  this  question, 
for  we  meet  no  opponents.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  hut  I  have 
that  quality  of  comhativeness,  as  phrenologists  call  it,  and  un- 
less 1  meet  with  some  opposition  1  Mi  as  dull  as  ditch- 
water.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Well,  there  is  no  man  to 
be  found  at  large  (laughter)  out  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  can  be  got  in  public  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  the 
Corn  Laws ;  that  is,  you  cannot  hear  any  attempted  defence 
out  of  their  own  protection  societies,  and  you  know  they  are 
privileged  people.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Iam  anxious  to 
meet  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this  subject ;  hut  it 
will  he  an  odd  scene  when  we  assemble  next  session,  for  we 
shall  not  know  where  to  sit.  (Laughter.)  There  will  be  such 
greetings  in  the  lobbies,  one  asking  the  other  "On  which 
side  are  you  going  to  sit  ?  "  And  then,  the  greatest  curiosity 
of  all,  the  greatest  subject  of  interest  will  be  to  see  where 
Sir  R.  Peel  is  to  sit.  (Renewed  laughter.)  I  should  not  wonder 
if  we  shall  have  to  find  him  a  chair,  and  put  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Now,  I  shall  he  some- 
what interested  in  witnessing  the  arguments  that  will  be  used 
by  the  protectionists  in  defence  of  this  Corn  Law.  Recol- 
lect the  debate  will  come  on  with  reference  to  the  exigency 
of  the  moment.  The  Corn  Law  must  he  suspended  instantly 
if  Lord  John  Russell  takes  office  (he  will  be  a  bold  man  if 
he  does)  ;  but  if  he  does,  1  suppose  he  will  either  suspend  the 
law  the  next  day  by  an  Order  in  Council,  or  he  will  call  us 
together;  aud  he  will  throw  down  his  proposition,  either  you 
must  suspend  that  Corn  Law  at  once,  or  I  will  not  hold  office 
a  week.  (Cheers.)  Then  the  debate  will  turn  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  suspending  this  Corn  Law;  and  we  shall  ha^e 
gentlemen  getting  up  from  Dorsetshire  aud  Essex  (laugh- 
ter) protesting  that  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  everything 
in  the  country,  that  there  is  no  scarcity  at  all,  no  potato  rot, 
and  that  there  is  a  full  average  quantity  and  quality  of  wheat. 
(Cheers,  and  cries  of"  Plentyof  curry.")  Then  I  should  not 
wonder,  gentlemen,  if  we  were  to  hear  some  moral  receipts 
for  feeding  the  people.  You  know  Dr.  Buckland  has  lately 
heen  publishing  a  paper  read  at  Oxford  to  the  Ashmolean 
Society,  I  believe,  aud  he  has  shown  that  people  can  live 
very  well  on  peas,  can  get  on  tolerably  well  upon 
beans,  and  if  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  had,  they 
can  live  pretty  well  upon  mangel  wurzel  ;  and  he 
gives  an  instance  of  one  good  lady  who  lived,  I  do 
not  know  how  many  days,  by  sucking  the  starch  out  of 
her  white  pocket  handkerchief.  (Roars  of  laughter.) 
Now,  mangel  wuifcel,  starch,  and  beans,  mixed  with  a  little 
eurry-powder,  would  do  very  well.  (Renewed  laughter.) 
Weli,  gentlemen,  we  shall  have  a  division  as  well  as  a  de 
bate.  I  should  like  to  see  the  names  of  those  good 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  will  vote  against  open- 
ing the  ports — that  is,  the  men  who  will  decree  that  we  shall 
not  be  treated  as  well  as  the  Prussians,  the  Turks,  the  Poles, 
and  the  Dutchmen ;  if  they  out-vote  us  upon  that  proposition, 
we  shall  have  a  general  election.  I  should  like  to  see  some 
of  those  curry  powder  candidates  that  go  down  to  their  con- 
stituents. I  would  advise  you  to  get  doses  of  the  curry  powder 
water  ready  ;  a  little  hot  water,  and  a  pinch  of  curry  powder 
stirred  up,  makes  a  man  very  comfortable  to  go  to  bed  with, 
they  say.  Try  it  upon  some  of  the  protectionist  candidates. 
(Laughter.)  Gentlemen,  this  is  no  laughing  subject  after 
all.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  my  friend,  Mr.  Villiers,  says,  it  is  a 
question  very  much  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John 
Russell  now.  I  have  no  reason,  and  I  think  you  will  all  ad- 
mit it,  to  feel  any  very  great  respect  for  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  he 
is  the  only  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  I  can  never 
speak  a  word  to  in  private  without  forfeiting  my  own  respect, 
and  the  respect  of  all  those  men  who  sit  around  me.  But 
though  I  say  that,  and  though  1  am;  justified  in  saying  it, 
(  Hear,  hear,)  yet  this  I  will  say,  that  so  deeply  have  I  this 
question  of  the  Corn  Laws  at  heart,  that  if  Sir  Robert  Peel 
will  take  the  same  manly,  straightforward  part  that  Lord 
John  Russell  has  taken,  if  he  will  avow  an  intelligible  course 
of  action — that  is  what  I  want,  no  mystification — if  he  will  do 
that,  I  will  as  heartily  co-operate  with  him  as  with  any  man 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  (Cheers.)  I  should  think  now 
the  time  was  come,  when  every  statesman,  of  whatever  party, 
who  has  a  particle  of  intel'igence  and  conscience,  must  be 
anxious  to  remove  this  question  of  supplying  the  food  of  the 
people  out  of  the  category  of  party  politics  ;  for  see  what  a 
fearful  state  it  places  the  Ministry  in.  They  maintain  a  law  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  supply  of  food  to  the  people  ;  if 
tin  food  falls  short,  the  people  assail  the  Government  as  the 
cause  of  their  scarcity  of  food  ;  this  is  a  responsibility  that 
no  Government  or  human  power  ought  to  assume  to  itself. 
(Hear.)  It  is  a  responsibility  that  we  should  never  invest 
a  Government  with,  if  that  Government  did  not  assume  to 
itself  the  functions  of  the  Deity.  (Loud  cheers.)  Gentle- 
men, why  should  we  tax  the  Government  with  being  the 
cause  of  our  suffering  when  we  are  visited  with  a  defective 
harvest?  Why  should  a  Government  fly  awav?  Why 
Should  a  Prime  Minister  retire  from  office  because  there 
is  a  failure  and  rot  in  the  potatoes?  Suppose  wc  had  a  de- 
vastating flood  that  swept  away  half  our  houses  in  a  day,  we 
should  never  think  of  charging  the  executive  Government 
with  being  the  cause  of  our  calamities.  The  Government 
does  not  undertake  to  build  houses,  or  to  keep  houses  for  us. 
Suppose  half  of  our  mercantile  marine  was  swept  away  with 
a  hurricane,  and 'if  tho  whole  of  it  was  submerged W  the 
flood,  we  should  never  think  of  flying  at  the  Government, 
and  making  them  responsible  for  such  a  calamity.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  had  such  a  dire  event  by  flood  or  fire  happen- 
ing to  the  country,  we  should  instinctively  rally  round  the 
Government,  one  helping  the  other  in  order  to  mitigate  the 


horrors  of  such  a  calamity.  And  why  should  it  he  otherwise 
with  supplying  the  food  of  the  people  ?  Why,  because  the 
Government  of  this  country, — Ministers  and  Parliament  in 
this  land — have  arrogated  to  themselves  functions  which 
belong  not  to  man,  but  to  nature — not  to  laws  of  Parliament, 
but  to  the  laws  of  Providence — not  to  regulations  of  states- 
men, hut  to  regulations  of  the  merchants  of  the  world  ;  it  is 
because  they  have  taken  upon  themselves  superhuman 
functions  that  we  make  them  responsible  for  divine  inflictions. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Then,  gentlemen,  I  hope  that  every  intelli- 
gent statesman  in  this  country  will  be  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
this  question  of  protection  to  agriculture.  But  there  is 
another  reason  why  our  intelligent  statesmen  ought  to  wish 
to  bury  it  so  deep  that  even  its  ghost  cannot  haunt  us  again, 
this  ragged  and  tattered  banner  of  protection  ;  and  it  is  this, 
that  if  yon  leave  a  rag  of  it  behind, these  protectionist  squires 
will  hoist  that  ragged  standard  again.  And  my  firm  convic- 
tion is,  that  they  will  find  fanners  enough  to  rally  round  that 
old  rag — they  will  have  the  same  organisation,  the  same 
uuion  in  the  counties  between  the  protectionist  squires  aud 
their  dupes — the  protectionist  farmers,  that  would  prove  an 
hindrance  to  everything  like  an  enlightened  and  rational 
Government  on  the  part  of  any  Administration.  I  say,  then, 
whether  it  be  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  whether  it  be  Lord  John 
Russell,  put  an  end  to  this  protective  principle  ;  destroy  it 
thoroughly  ;  leave  no  part  of  it  behind.  And  the  only  way 
you  can  do  that  is  by  proposing  honestly  totally  to  abolish 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  rest  of  the  system  will  abolish  itself 
very  soon  afterwards.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  there  are  terms 
talked  about ;  they  talk  of  some  terms  ;  they  talk  of  re-adjust- 
ing taxation.  I  am  told  Sir  Robert  Pee]  has  got  a  scheme  as 
long  as  my  arm  for  mixing  up  a  hundred  other  things  with 
this  Corn  Law.  I  say  we  will  have  no  such  mystification 
of  our  plain  rights.  (Cheers.)  We  have  had  too  much  of 
his  mystification  before.  In  the  north  of  England,  where  we 
are  practical  people,  we  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  doing 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Now  we  will  abolish  the  Corn 
and  Provision  Laws  if  you  please — that  shall  be  one 
thing  we  will  do;  and  anything  else  they  propose  to  do  we 
will  take  it  upon  its  merits  as  we  take  the  Corn  Law  upon 
its  demerits.  (Cheers.)  They  propose  a  modification  of  tax- 
ation, and  I  am  told  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  some  such  sop 
in  view  to  compensate  the  landowners.  (Hisses.)  Helms 
not  been  a  very  safe  guide  hitherto  to  the  landowners  of  this 
country;  he  has  led  them  into  a  quagmire  with  his  leader- 
ship. I  predict  that  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  provokes  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  subject  of  taxation  in  this  country,  that  he  will 
prove  as  great  an  enemy  to  the  landowners  as  he  is  likely  to 
prove,  according  to  their  views  of  the  question,  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  protection  for  litem.  I  warn  ministers,  and  I  warn 
landowners,  and  the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  against 
forcing  upon  the  attention  of  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  the  subject  of  taxation.  (Tremendous  cheers.) 
For,  great  as  I  consider  the  grievance  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem ;  mighty  as  I  consider  the  fraud  and  injustice  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  I  verily  believe,  if  you  were  to  bring  forward  the 
ltistory  of  taxation  in  this  country  for  the  hist  ISO  years, 
you  will  find  as  black  a  record  against  the  landowners 
as  even  in  the  Corn  Law  itself.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  I 
warn  them  from  ripping  up  the  subject  of  taxation.  If  they 
want  another  League,  at  the  death  of  this  one — (loud  cheers) 
— if  they  want  another  organisation,  aud  a  motive — for  you 
cannot  have  these  organisations  without  a  motive  and  prin- 
ciple— (hear,  hear) — then  let  them  force  the  middle  aud  in- 
dustrious classes  of  England  to  understand  how  they  have 
heen  cheated,  robbed,  anil  bamboozled  upon  the  subject 
of  taxation  ;  and  the  end  will  be — (now  I  predict  it  for  the 
consolation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  friends) — if  they  force 
a  discussion  of  this  question  of  taxation;  if  they  make  it  un- 
derstood by  the  people  of  this  country  how  the  landowners 
here,  150  years  ago,  deprived  the  sovereign  of  his  feudal 
rights  over  them ;  how  the  aristocracy  retained  their  feudal 
rights  over  the  minor  copyholders  ;  how  they  raade  a  bargain 
with  the  King  to  give  him  ts.  in  the  pound  upon  their 
landed  rentals,  as  a  quit  charge  for  having  dispensed  with 
these  rights  of  feudal  service  from  them  ;  if  the  country  un- 
derstand as  well  as  I  think  I  understand,  how  afterwards  this 
landed  aristocracy  passed  a  law  to  make  the  valuation  of 
their  rental  final,  the  bargain  originally  being  that  they 
should  pay  4s.  in  the  pound  of  the  yearly  rateable  value  of 
their  rental,  as  it  was  worth  to  let  for,  and  then  stopped  the 
progress  ofthe  rent  byalaw,makingthe  valuation  final, — that 
the  laud  has  gone  on  increasing  tenfold  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  fivefold  in  many  parts  of  England,  while  the 
land-tax  litis  remained  the  same  as  it  was  1.50  years  ago — 
if  they  force  us  to  understand  how  they  have  managed  to 
exempt  themselves  from  the  probate  and  legacy  duty  on 
real  property,  how  they  have  managed,  sweet  innocents  that 
tax  themselves  so  heavily,  to  transmit  their  estates  from 
sire  to  son  without  taxes  or  duties,  while  the  tradesman  who 
has  accumulated  by  thrifty  means  his  small  modicum  of  for 
tune  is  subject  at  his  death  to  taxes  Mid  stamps  before  his 
children  can  inherit  his  property  ;  if  they  force  us  to  under- 
stand how  they  have  exempted  their  tenants'  houses  from 
taxes,  their  tenants'  horses  from  taxes,  their  dogs  from 
taxes,  their  draining-tiles  from  taxes,  if  they  force  these 
things  to  be  understood,  they  will  he  making  as  rueful  a  bar- 
gain as  they  have  already  made  by  resisting  the  abolition  of 
this  Corn  Law.  (Cheers.)  Do  not  let  them  tell  me  I  am  talk- 
ing in  a  wild  chimerical  strain — they  told  me  so  seven  years 
ago — about  this  Corn  Law.  I  remember  right  well,  when 
we  came  to  London  six  years  ago,  in  the  spring  of  1839, 
there  were  three  of  us  in  a  small  room  at  Brown's  Hotel, 
Palace  Yard,  we  were  visited  by  a  nobleman,  one  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  advocacy  of  a  modification  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  but  not  the  total  repeal, — he  asked  us,  What 
is  it  that  has  brought  you  to  town,  aud  what  do  you  come  to 
seek  ?  We  said, "  We  come  to  seek  the  total  and  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws."  The  nobleman  said,  with  a  most 
emphatic  shake  of  his  head,"  You  will  overturn  the  monarchy 
as  soon  as  you  will  accomplish  that."  (Laughter.)  Now, 
the  very  same  energy,  starting  from  our  present  vantage 
ground,  having  our  opponents  down  as  we  have  them  now, 
the  same  energy — aye,  half  the  energy,  working  for  seven 
years,  would  enable  a  sufficient  number  of  the  middle  and 
working  classes  of  this  country  to  qualify  for  the  counties, 
and  might  transfer  the  power  utterly  and  for  ever  from  (he 
landowners  of  this  country  to  the  middle  and  working 
classes,  and  they  might  tax  the  land,  and  tax  the  large 
proprietors  and  rich  men  of  every  kind,  as  they  do  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  but  England.  (Cheers.)  Again 
and  again  1  warn  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I  warn  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country,  that  on  the  settlement  of  this  question,  they  do 
not  force  us  into  a  discussion  upon  the  peculiar 
burthens  upon  land.  (Hear  and  cheers.)  Well,  they 
cannot  meet  us  now  with  any  modification  of  the  law,  be- 
cause however  it  might  have  suited  past  years,  to  have  let 
them  down  on  a  feather  bed  as  they  call  it,  to  have  given  a 


salve  to  their  wounds,  the  crisis  of  the  potato  rot  will  not 
wait  for  it  now  ;  they  dare  not  open  the  question  of  taxa- 
tion. What  will  they  attempt  to  do  then  ?  What  can  they 
do  ?  Why,  I  would  advise  them  as  friends  to  do  justice 
speedily  and  promptly ;  and  h"  wc  take  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  and  ask  no  further  questions ;  if  wc  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  they  ought  to  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  bar- 
gain. (Cheers.)  I  am  disposed,  gentlemen,  to  ask  no  ques- 
tions, to  let  bygones  he  bygones.  I  want  no  triumph;  I 
want  no  exaltation.  I  think  no  one  will  accuse  us  of  having 
crowed  over  converts,  or  exulted  over  repentant  sinners.  We 
exist  as  an  association,  solely  for  the  object  of  converting 
people.  It  would  he  a  very  bad  piece  of  tactics  if  we  ever 
ottered  the  slightest  impediment  to  an  honest  conversion  to 
our  ranks.  We  began  in  a  minority  ofthe  intelligent  people  of 
England.  I  am  willing  to  admit  it,  we  had  to  inform  the 
country  and  to  arouse  it ;  we  live  only  to  convert;  and  I  am 
very  glad  indeed  to  congratulate  you  upon  having  converted 
some  very  important  allies  lately.  (Cheers.)  But,  gentlemen, 
there  are  some  who  join  our  ranks  who  seem  disposed  to 
kick  their  schoolmaster  when  they  come  into  our  body.  I  ob- 
served the  other  day  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  I  have  almost 
forgotten  his  name,  I  believe  it  was  a  Mr.  Vernon  Smith — 
this  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  writes  I  believe  to  the  electors  of 
Northampton,  and  declares  his  adhesion  to  our  principles ; 
but  in  the  concluding  paragraph  lie  says,  "that  he  may  be 
a  little  paradoxical  perhaps  ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
progress  of  Free  Trade  opinions  has  been  greatly  accelerated 
by  the  arguments  of  the  monopolists  and  retarded  by  the 
violence  ofthe  League."  (Laughter.)  Well,  gentlemen, wc 
do  not  boast  of  our  converts  even  when  they  are  worth  con- 
verting, but  when  we  are  charged  with  violence, and  charged 
by  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  whom  I  have  sometimes  suffered  the 
infliction  of  listening  to  in  the  House  of  Commons,  why, 
considering  that  we  are  a  kind  of  great  national  school,  I 
think  if  we  do  sometimes  fall  a  little  out  of  temper,  some 
allowance  ought  to  he  made  for  the  kind  of  scholars  we 
have  to  teach  ;  and  I  must  say  that  a  duller  scholar  than 
Master  Vernon  Smith  no  schoolmaster  ever  dealt  with. 
(Tremendous  cheers  and  much  laughter.)  Gentlemen,  I 
feel  very  great  pleasure  in  noticing  a  statement  which  ap- 
pears in  to-days  paper  in  the  news  from  Ireland.  It  is  a 
report  of  a  speech  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  Gentlemen,  we  ofthe 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  have  every  reason  to  feel  indebted  to 
Mr.  O'Connell  for  the  uniform  and  consistent  course  which 
he  has  taken  in  reference  to  the  Corn  Laws.  (Hear.)  From 
the  beginning  he  has  acted  and  co-operated  with  us  both 
in  our  great  meetings  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
but  I  have  never  considered  him  as  acting  here  upon 
English  ground.  I  have  always  regarded  him  as  promoting 
a  measure  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  countrymen  in  Ireland 
when  he  has  co-operated  with  us  for  the  repeal  of  the  Cora 
Law  (hear,  hear);  because  we  have  had  the  best  possible 
proof  in  the  contiuued  misery  and  semi-starvation  of  the  Irish 
people,  that  whatever  good  the  Com  Law  may  have  done  to 
the  landowner  in  England,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  has 
never  been  of  any  benefit  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  never  taste  anything  better  than  lumper 
potatoes.  Then,  gentlemen,  both  upon  Irish  and  English 
grounds,  I  am  glad  we  have  an  opportunity  of  co-operating 
with  Mr.  O'Connell.  (Cheers.)  I  rejoice  that  upon  this 
question,  at  all  events,  there  cannot  be  a  Hue  of  demarcation 
drawn  between  the  two  countries.  Our  interests  are  theirs, 
and  theirs  are  ours.  (Cheers).  They  want  more  bread, 
God  knows  in  Ireland  ;  and  if  we  can  help  Mr.  O'Connell  to 
give  it  them  they  shall  have  it.  (Loud  cheers.)  Gentle- 
men, I  am  not  going  to  talk  argumentatively  to-night ;  and 
I  have  but  to  add,  that  the  times  that  arc  coming  are  just 
those  that  will  most  require  our  vigilance  and  activity.  De- 
monstrations now  are  comparatively  valuelesss:  we  shall 
want  you  all  next  spring.  There  is  a  great  struggle  for  that 
period.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  has  told  us  he  shall  trust 
|  to  the  hereditary  legislators  of  the  country.    Well  I  might 

"  Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not." 
(Loud  laughter.)  I  will  back  the  " hereditary  bondsmen" 
against  the  hereditary  legislators  upon  this  question.  ( Hear, 
hear.)  But,  no;  we  have  not  all  the  hereditary  legislators 
opposed  to  us.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  we  have  the  best  of  them  in 
our  ranks  (hear,  hear) ;  we  always  had  the  best  of  them  with 
us.  If  they  have  not  all  joined  our  club  we  do  not  care 
about  it  so  long  as  they  adopt  our  principles.  ( hear,  hear. 
I  have  never  been  for  making  this  a  class  question.  I  have 
preached  from  the  first  that  we  would  have  the  co-operation 
of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  of  all  ranks  in  life — work- 
ing, middle,  and  upper  classes.  No,  no ;  we  will  have  no 
war  of  classes  in  this  country.  (Cheers.)  It  is  bad  enough 
that  in  free  and  constitutional  States  you  must  have  your 
parties ;  we  cannot  in  our  state  of  enlightenment  manage 
our  institutions  without  them ;  but  it  shall  never  be  our 
fault  if  this  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  becomes  a  class  ques- 
tion between  the  middle  and  working  classes  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  hereditary  legislators  on  the  other.  No,  no;  we  will 
save  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  order  from  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. (Cheers.)  We  have  got  Lord  Morpeth,  and  we 
have  also  Lords  Radnor,  Ducie,  and  Kiunaird,  and  a  good 
many  more;  and  among  the  rest  Earl  Grey,  our  earliest  and 
most  tried  champion  of  the  aristocracy.  (Cheers.)  This  is 
one  proof  that  ours  is  not  a  class  question,  aud  that  we  are 
not  at  war  with  the  whole  landed  aristocracy ;  but  if  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  sets  up  the  Noodles  and  Doodles  of  the 
aristocracy,  why  before  we  have  done  with  them  they  shall 
be  as  insiguificaut  and  more  contemptible  than  the  round- 
frocked  peasantry  upon  his  grace's  estate.  (Hear  and  laugh- 
ter.) Gentlemen,  this  is  a  question  that  during  the  next  three 
months  will  allow  of  no  sleeping:  we  must  be  all  watching. 
I  have  confidence  in  Lord  J.  Russell ;  I  think  if  you  have 
his  word,  you  have  liis  bond.  ( Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  know 
at  this  moment  whether  he  will  take  office  or  not,  but  if  he 
does,  and  has  Lord  Morpeth  and  Lord  Grey  associated  with 
him,  you  are  as  safe  with  them  as  you  are  with  Lord  John 
Russell  himself.  I  do  not  know  who  besides  he  may  have. 
(A  voice,  "  Yourself."  Most  enthusiastic  cheering  and 
waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs.)  Yes,  I  will  be  the 
watchman  so  long  as  bad  characters  are  abroad.  But, 
Gentlemen,  Lord  John  may  have  some  difficulty,  perhaps, 
in  making  up  a  Cabinet  as  willing  to  stick  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Free  Trade  as  himself;  and  he  may  not  find  them 
quite  so  willing  to  coerce  those  refractory  legislators  as 
he  may  wish.  We  must  back  hint,  gentlemen  (cheers) ; 
we  must  show  him  the  power  we  can  give  him  to  carry 
this  question.  (Tremendous  cheers)  They  talk  of  Lord 
John  Russell  having  made  a  mistake  in  putting  out  that 
letter  to  the  citizens  of  London.  I  have  heard  some  mean 
and  shabby  people  say,  if  he  had  not  put  out  that  letter,  how 
much  freer  he  would  have  been  now.  Why,  Lord  John 
Russell  would  have  been  nothing  now  without  that  letter. 
(Cheers.)    The  Queen  would  not -have  sent  for  him  without 
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that  letter.  (Renewed  cheering.)  Lord  John  Russell  would 
no  more  have  commanded  the  people's  confidence,  or  excited 
their  hopes  or  enthusiasm  without  that  letter,  any  more  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  would  have  done.  Gentlemen,  it  is  a 
proof  not  only  of  the  vitality  of  the  principle,  that  without 
joining  the  League,  he  did  not  join  us  by  the  mere  enuncia- 
tion of  a  principle  which  the  people  quite  understand  and  feel. 
Lord  John  Russell,  as  if  by  change  of  a  magic  lantern,  became 
from  the  most  obscure  the  most  popular  and  prominent  man 
of  his  day.  (Loud  cheers.)  Gentlemen,  ours  is  the  only 
party  that  is  now  solid,  growing,  and  consolidated  in  this 
country;  all  that  is  good  of  the  Whig  party  have  joined 
the  Free  Traders  (hear,  hear),  the  Whig  party  is  nothing 
without  the  Free  Trade  party.  The  Tory  or  Conservative 
party,  call  them  what  you  will,  are  broken  to  atoms  by  the 
disruption  in  the  ranks  of  their  leaders.  (Cheers.)  The 
League  stands  erect  and  aloft  amidst  the  ruins  of  all  factions. 
(Tremendous  cheers.)  Let  us  hold  on  to  the  principle 
which  has  made  us  as  strong  as  we  now  find  ourselves  ;  let 
us  hold  on  to  it,  not  turning  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left. 
( Great  Cheers.)  No  man,  or  body  of  men,  Ministers,  or  ex- 
ministers,  have  a  right  to  expect  it,  nor  shall  they  have  it ; 
we  will  not  turn  a  hair's  breadth  to  keep  men  in  office,  or 
put  them  out  of  office  ;  and  if  we  maintain  this  ground,  nye, 
for  another  six  months,  then  we  shall  be  near  that  time 
which  I  so  long  for,  when  this  League  shall  be  dissolved 
into  its  primitive  elements  by  the  triumph  of  its  principles. 
( The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  his  speech  amidst  most  en- 
thusiastic applause,  again  and  again  renewed — the  whole 
audien  e  standing  for  some  minutes  waring  their  hats  and 
handkerchiefs.) 

Mr.  Bright,  on  presenting  himself  to  the  meeting,  was 
received  with  much  enthusiastic  applause.  He  said :  During 
the  last  month,  as  one  of  a  deputation  from  the  council  of 
the  League,  I  have  visited  many  towns  in  this  country.  T 
have  been  present  at  meetings  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Staffordshire,  Somersetshire,  and  now  in  Middlesex ;  and 
I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agitation  now  iu  pro- 
gress throughout  this  kingdom  is  one  of  no  common  or 
trivial  character  (hear,  hear).  Notwithstanding  the  hope 
that  my  friend  who  has  just  addressed  you  has  expressed, 
that  it  may  not  become  a  strife  of  classes,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  has  not  already  become  such,  and  I  doubt  whether  it 
can  have  any  other  character.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  move- 
ment of  the  commercial  and  industrious  classes  against  the 
lords  and  great  proprietors  of  the  soil.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 
Within  the  last  fifty  years  trade  has  done  much  for  the 
people  of  England.  Our  population  has  greatly  increased ; 
our  villages  have  become  towns,  and  our  small  towns  large 
cities.  The  contemned  class  of  manufacturers  and  traders 
have  assumed  another  and  a  very  different  position,  and  the 
great  proprietors  of  the  soil  now  find  that  there  are  other 
men  and  interests  to  be  consulted  iu  this  kingdom  besides 
those  of  whom  they  have  taken  such  great  care  through  the 
legislation  which  they  have  managed.  In  the  varying 
fortunes  of  this  contest  we  have  previously  seen  one  some- 
what feeble  and  attenuated  administration  overthrown,  and 
now  we  see  another,  which  every  man  thought  powerful  and 
robust,  prostrate  in  the  dust.  (Cheers.)  It  is  worth  while 
that  the  people  and  statesmen  should  regard  this  result, 
and  learn  from  it  a  lesson.  What  was  it  that  brought  the 
Whig  Government  down  in  1841,  and  what  is  it  that  has 
brought  down  Sir  Robert  Peel  now?  ( Hear,  hear,  hear'.) 
Have  not  we  good  grounds  for  asserting  that  the  Com  Law 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  party  longer  to  govern  England 
during  its  continuance  ?  (Hear,"hear.)  No  statesman  dare 
now  take  office  upon  the  understanding  that  he  is  to 
maintain  the  system  which  the  protectionists  have  asserted  to 
be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom. 
(Cheers.)  We  have  heard  that  the  Whig  Government  left 
the  country  in  great  distress,  and  its  financial  affairs  in 
much  embarrassment.  But  no  one  has  ever  pointed  out 
the  particular  acts  of  that  Government  which  made  the 
revenue  deficient.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  not  the  taking  off 
of  taxes  injudiciously — it  was  not  a  more  than  ordinarily 
extravagant  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  which  pro- 
duced that  effect ;  but  it  was  the  collapse  of  the  national  in- 
dustry— it  was  the  undermining  of  the  sources  of  the  pros- 
perity of  our  trade,  which  arose  from  the  deficient  harvests 
that  preceded  their  fall,  those  deficient  harvests  being  destruc- 
tive to  our  trade  and  industry,  because  the  Corn  Law  denied 
to  ns  the  power  of  repairing  the  mischief  by  means  of  foreign 
supplies.  Now  landed  proprietors  may  fancy  that  trade  is  of 
small  importance;  but  of  this  we  are  at  present  assured, that 
no  Government  can  maintain  its  popularity  or  keep  up  its 
power  so  long  as  we  have  deficient  harvests  and  restriction 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  food.  (Hear,  hear.)  Under 
such  a  state  of  things,  how  is  social  order  to  be  preserved  ? 
When  prices  are  high  the  revenue  invariably  declines,  and 
higher  taxes  must  be  imposed  ;  general  discontent  prevails, 
because  there  is  general  suffering  ;  and  the  Government, 
whatever  be  its  party  name,  or  whatever  the  number  of  its 
supporters  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  must,  under  these 
circumstances,  first  become  unpopular,  and  then,  finally,  be- 
come extinct.  We  are  now  brought  to  this  conclusion,  that 
the  continuous  government  of  this  country  by  any  adminis- 
tration is  totally  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Com  Laws.  Lord  John  Russell  acknowledges  it,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  by  his  sudden  retirement  from  office,  has  given 
his  testimony  to  the  fact.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  there  are  men 
who  deny  it ;  such  men,  for  example,  as  Sir  John  Tyrrell 
and  Mr.  Bramston,  the  latter  celebrated,  I  believe,  as  the 
leader  in  the  great  lard  debate.  (Laughter.)  These  men, 
down  in  Essex,  speak  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  most  oppro- 
brious language.  They  say  they  are  glad  that  the  "  organised 
hypocrisy"  is  at  an  end'— that  they  are  delighted  that  "the 
reign  of  humbug  is  over;"  that  they  tire  astounded  at  the 
perfidy  and  treachery  of  the  men  whom  they  lifted  into  office. 
It  is  neither  perfidy  nor  treachery  of  which  they  have  to  com- 
plain. Sir  Robert  Peel  cannot,  any  more  than  other  men,  do 
impossibilities  ;  and  it  is  an  impossibility  to  govern  this  coun- 
try with  the  Corn  Law  in  existence.  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  and 
the  like  of  him,  do  not  shrink  from  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  attempting  this  impossible  task  :  but  Sir  R.  Peel  does 
jhnr.k  from  it.  Sir  R.  Peel  is  in  a  very  different  position 
from  that  which  they  occupy.  The  country  has  a  hold  upon 
him;  he  is  responsible,  and  as  Prime  Minister  he  knows  that 
lie  must  be  held  responsible.  But,  further,  he  is  responsible 
also  to  posterity,  and  no  man  more  than  Sir  Robert  Peel 
wishes  to  stand  well  upon  the  page  of  his  country's 
history.  (Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear.)  But  as  for  the 
squires,  the  country  has  no  hold  upon  them ;  it  expects 
nothing  from  them,  and  will  make  them  responsible  for 
nothing.  The  Tyrrells  and  the  Bramstons  are  lost  amid  the 
heTd  of  squires,  and  nobody  can  lay  hold  of  them  to  make 
them  atone  for  national  calamities.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  if  the 
country  has  no  hold  upon  them,  certainly  posterity  has 


none.  No  man  who  records  the  history  of  this  period  will 
ever  write  long  paragraphs  about  the  Tyrrells  and  the 
Bramstons.  (Loud  cheers.)  All  that  posterity  will  know  of 
these,  and  of  such  as  these,  will  be  communicated  to  them 
upon  a  marble  tablet  in  some  obscure  parish  church. 
(Laughter.)  This  contest  has  now  been  waged  for  seven 
vears  ;  it  was  a  serious  one  when  commenced,  but  it  is  a  far 
more  serious  one  now.  (Hear,  hear.)  Since  the  time 
when  we  first  came  to  London  to  ask  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament to  the  question  of  the  Coin  Law,  two  millions  of 
human  beings  have  been  added  to  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  table  is  here  as  be- 
fore: the  food  is  spread  in  about  the  same  quantity  as 
before ;  but  two  millions  of  fresh  guests  have  arrived,  and 
that  circumstance  makes  the  question  a  serious  one,  both 
for  the  Government  and  for  us.  These  two  millions  are  so 
many  arguments  for  the  Anti  Corn-Law  League— so  many 
emphatic  condemnations  of  the  policy  of  this  iniquitous 
law.  Why,  I  see  them  now  in  my  mind's  eye  ranged  before 
me,  old  men  and  young  children,  all  looking  to  the  Go- 
vernment for  bread  ;  some  endeavouring  to  resist  the  stroke 
of  famine,  clamorous  and  turbulent,  but  still  arguing  with 
us;  others  dying  mute  and  uncomplaining.  Multitudes 
have  died  of  hunger  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  we  first 
asked  the  Government  to  repeal  the  Corn  Law,  and  although 
the  great  and  the  powerful  may  not  regard  those  who  suffer 
mutely  and  die  in  silence,  yet  the  recording  angel  will  note 
down  their  patient  endurance  and  the  heavy  guilt  of  those 
bv  whom  they  have  been  sacrificed.  (Loud  cheers.) 
We  have  had  a  succession  of  skirmishes ;  we  now  ap- 
proach the  final  conflict.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  in- 
quire who  and  what  are  the  combatants  in  this  great 
battle?  Looking  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers, 
and  attending,  as  I  have  attended,  hundreds  of  meet- 
ings held  to  support  the  principles  of  Free  Trade, 
we  must  conclude,  that  on  the  face  of  it  the  struggle  is  that 
of  the  many  against  the  few.  It  is  a  straggle  between  the 
numbers,  wealth,  comforts,  the  all  in  fact,  of  the  middle  and 
industrious  classes,  and  the  wealth,  the  union,  and  sordid- 
ness  of  a  large  section  of  the  aristocracy  of  this  empire 
(cheers  ;)  and  we  have  to  decide,  for  it  may  be  that  this 
meeting  itself  may  to  no  little  extent  be  the  arbiter  in  this 
great  contest  (hear,  hear;)  we  have  to  decide  now  in 
this  great  struggle,  whether  in  this  land  in  which  we 
live,  we  will  go  on  with  the  kind  of  legislation  to  which 
we  have  been  subjected,  or  whether  we  will  make  one  effort 
to  right  the  vessel,  to  keep  her  iu  her  true  course,  and,  if 
possible,  to  bring  her  safely  to  a  secure  haven.  (Cheers.) 
Our  object,  as  the  people,  can  only  be,  that  we  should 
have  good  and  impartial  government  for  every  body.  As 
the  whole  people,  we  can  by  no  possibility  have  the 
smallest  interest  in  any  partial  or  unjust  legislation  :  we 
do  not  wish  to  sacrifice  any  right  of  the  richest  or  most 
powerful  class,  but  we  are  resolved  that  that  class  shall 
not  sacrifice  the  rights  of  a  whole  people.  (Loud  cheers.) 
We  have  had  landlord  rule  longer,  for  longer  than  the 
life  of  the  oldest  man  in  this  vast  assembly,  aud  I 
would  ask  you  to  look  at  the  results  of  that  rule,  and 
then  decide  whether  it  be  not  necessary  to  interpose  some 
check  to  the  extravagance  of  such  legislation.  They  have 
had  unlimited  sway  in  Parliament  and  in  the  provinces. 
Abroaa,  the  history  of  our  country  is  the  history  of  war  and 
rapine  :  at  home,  of  debt,  taxes,  and  rapine  too.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  all  the  great  contests  in  which  we  have  been  engaged 
we  have  found  that  this  ruling  class  have  taken  all 
the  honours,  while  the  people  have  taken  all  the  scars. 
(Applause  and  laughter.)  No  sooner  was  the  country 
freed  from  the  horrible  contest  which  was  so  long  earned 
on  with  the  powers  of  Europe,  than  this  law,  by  their  par- 
tial legislation,  was  enacted — far  more  hostile  to  British  inte- 
rests than  any  combination  of  foreign  powers  has  ever  proved. 
( Cheers.)  We  find  them  legislating  corruptly:  going  to  the 
tabic  of  each  house  of  Parliament,  and  making  oath  that  in 
their  legislation  they  would  altogether  discard  all  private  ends 
and  partial  affections,  aud  the  very  same  day,  it  may  be,  sitt 
iug  down  to  make  a  law  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from  all 
the  consumers  of  food  ahigher  price  than  it  is  worth,  that  that 
extra  price  may  be  placed  iu  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors  of 
land,  they  themselves  being  the  very  men  by  whom  this  in- 
famous law  was  made.  (Cheers.)  Iu  their  other  legislation 
we  find  great  inequality.  For  example,  they  deal  very 
leniently  with  high  gaming  on  the  turf,  and  very 
severely  with  chuck-farthing  and  pitch  and  toss.  (Laugh- 
ter.) We  find  them  enacting  a  merciless  code  for  the 
preservation  of  wild  animals  and  vermin  kept  for  their  own 
sport ;  and,  as  if  to  make  this  law  still  more  odious,  we 
find  them  entrusting  its  administration,  for  the  most  part,  to 
sporting  gentlemen  and  game  preservers.  We  find  through- 
out England  and  Wales,  the  proportion  of  one  in  eleven 
of  our  whole  population  consists  of  paupers;  and  that  in 
the  south  and  south  western  counties  of  England,  where 
squiredom  has  never  been  much  interfered  with,  the  pau- 
perism is  as  one  to  seven  of  the  whole  population.  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  find,  moreover,  that  in  Scotland  there  is  an 
amount  of  suffering  no  less,  perhaps,  though  not  so  accu- 
rately set  down  in  figures.  We  find  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantry  pulled  down  in  thousands  of  cases,  that  the  popu- 
lation on  the  landed  estates  may  be  thinned,  the  unfortunate 
wretches  driven  into  the  towns  to  procure  a  precarious  sup- 
port, or  beyond  the  ocean,  to  find  a  refuge  in  a  foreign  land. 
(Cheers.)  Butin  thatcountry  across  the  Channel,  whence  we 
now  hear  the  wail  of  lamentation,  where  trade  is  almost  un- 
known, where  landowners  are  predominant  and  omnipotent, 
we  find,  not  one  in  seven,  but  at  least  half  the  population  re- 
duced to  astate  whichmay  be  termed  a  condition  of  pauperism. 
(Hear,  bear.)  The  men  who  write  for  protectionist  news- 
papers sometimes  heap  their  scorn  and  contumely  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  American  republic.  New  York  is  that 
state  of  the  Union  in  which  there  is  the  most  pauperism,  for 
to  that  state  the  stream  of  emigration  from  this  country  and 
from  Ireland  flows  ;  and  yet  in  that  state — the  most  pauper- 
ised in  the  whole  republic,  there  is  only  one  pauper  to  every 
181  of  the  population.  (Cheers.)  It  is  true  that  they  have 
not  an  hereditary  peerage  to  trust  to.  (Laughter.)  They 
know  nothing  there  of  a  House  of  Lords,  seventy  or  eighty 
members  of  which  deposit  their  legislative  power  in  the  hands 
of  one  old  man.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  It  is  not  a  wise 
thing  for  the  hereditary  peerage  and  the  protectionist  party 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  the 
condition  of  the  American  republic.  We  do  not  expect  per- 
fection either  in  the  new  world  or  in  the  old,  all  we  ask  is 
that  when  an  abuse  is  pointed  out,  it  may  be  fairly  and  openly 
inquired  into,  sad,  if  it  be  proved  to  bean  abuse,  honestly 
abated.  I  am  always  fearful  of  entering  upon  the  question 
of  the  condition  of  that  portion  of  our  working  population 
amongst  whom  these  squires  and  lords  principally  live;  but 
I  find  that  those  newspapers  which  stand  in  a  very  ambiguous 
character  before  the  public,  which  sometimes  are,  and  some- 


times are  not,  the  organs  of  the  Government,  but  are  always 
organs  which  play  a  tune  that  jars  much  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  people — 1  find  those  papers  are  now  endeavour- 
ing to  play  the  old  game  of  raising  hostile  feelings 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  between  the  employers 
and  the  employed.  (Hear,  hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers. ) 
Let  them  write;  bread  has  risen  too  much  within  the  last 
six  months,  and  within  the  last  two  months  trade  has  suf- 
fered too  sad  a  reverse  for  their  writing  to  have  any  effect 
now.  There  is  the  most  cordial,  complete,  and,  I  believe  I 
may  add,  lasting  union  amongst  all  classes  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  in  reference  to  this  cause.  (Cheers.)  But 
how  stands  the  case  in  the  rural  districts?  Can  the  protec- 
tionists call  a  meeting  in  any  town  or  village  in  the  king- 
dom, giving  a  week's  notice  of  their  intention  to  call  their 
tenants  together,  and  imagine  that  they  will  have  a  vote  in 
favour  of  protection  ?  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  Theysome 
times  think  we  are  hard  upon  the  aristocracy.  They  think 
that  the  vast  population  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are  de 
mocratic  and  turbulent.  Why  there  are  no  elements  there, 
except  that  one  of  great  numbers,  which  are  to  he  compared 
iu  their  dangerous  character  with  the  elements  of  disaffection 
and  insubordination  which  exist  round  about  the  halls  and 
castles  of  this  proud  and  arrogant  aristocracy.  (Cheers.)  You 
have  seen  in  the  papers,  within  the  last  fortnight,  that  the 
foul  and  frightful  crime  of  incendiarism  has  again  appeared, 
It  always  shows  itself  when  we  have  had  for  some  short  time 
a  high  price  of  bread.  The  Corn  Law  is  as  great  a  robbery 
of  the  man  who  follows  the  plough  as  it  is  of  him  who  minds 
the  loom,  with  this  difference,  that  the  man  who  follows  the 
plough  is,  of  the  two,  nearest  the  earth,  and  it  takes  less  pres- 
sure to  press  him  into  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Benett,  one 
of  the  members  for  Wiltshire,  at  an  agricultural  meeting,  held 
not  long  since,  made  a  very  long  speech,  in  which  he  said 
some  remarkable  things — the  most  remarkable  being,  that  if 
he  had  again  to  come  into  the  world,  and  had  the  option  of 
choosing  the  particular  rank  or  class  in  society  to  which  he 
would  belong,  after  reviewing,  I  believe,  a  period  of 
about  70  years,  he  confessed  that  he  would  choose  to  be 
an  agricultural  labourer.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Now, 
this  sentiment  is  certainly  of  a  very  novel  character ; 
and  it  is  one  worth  examimug,  coming,  as  it  did,  from  a 
man  who  had  at  one  time,  I  am  told,  a  property  of  eight  or 
ten  thousand  a  year  in  laud.  Now,  what  is  the  condition 
of  this  agricultural  labourer,  for  whom  they  tell  us  protec- 
tion is  necessary.  He  lives  in  a  parish  whose  owner,  it 
may  be,  has  deeply  mortgaged  it.  The  estate  is  let  to 
farmers  without  capital,  whose  land  grows  almost  as  much 
rushes  as  wheat.  The  bad  cultivation  of  the  land  provides 
scarcely  any  employment  for  the  labourers,  who  become 
more  and  more  numerous  in  the  parish ;  the  competition 
which  there  is  amongst  these  labourers  for  the  little  em- 
ployment to  be  had,  bringing  down  the  wages  to  the  very 
lowest  point  at  which  their  lives  can  be  kept  in  them.  They 
are  heart-broken,  spirit-broken,  despairing  men.  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  this  from  their  youth,  and  they  see  no- 
thing in  the  future  which  affords  a  single  ray  of  hope.  We 
have  attended  meetings  in  those  districts,  and  have  been  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  these  round-frocked 
labourers.  They  would  have  carried  us  from  the  carriage 
which  we  had  travelled  in,  to  the  hustings  ;  and  if  a  silly 
squire  or  a  foolish  farmer  attempted  any  disturbance  or  im- 
proper interference,  the  round-frocked  men  were  all  around 
us  in  an  instant,  ready  to  defeud  us  ;  and  I  have  seen  them 
hustle  many  B  powerful  man  from  the  field  in  which  the  meet- 
ing was  being  held.  (Cheers.)  If  there  be  one  view  of  this 
question  which  more  stimulates  me  to  hard  work  in  this 
cause  than  another,  it  is  the  fearful  sufferings  which  I  know 
to  exist  amongst  the  rural  labourers  in  almost  every  part  of 
this  kingdom.  (Hear,  hear,  aud  cheers.)  How  can  they  be 
men  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  live  ?  During 
the  period  of  their  growing  up  to  manhood,  they  are  employed 
at  odd  jobs  about  the  farm  or  the  farm-yard,  for  wages  which 
are  merely  those  of  little  children  in  Lancashire.  Every 
man  who  marries  is  considered  an  enemy  to  the  parish ; 
every  child  who  is  born  into  the  world,  instead  of  being  a 
subject  of  rejoicing  to  its  parents,  and  to  the  community,  is 
considered  as  an  intruder  come  to  compete  for  the  little  work 
and  the  small  quantity  of  food  which  is  left  to  the  population. 
(Cheeis.)  And  then  conies  toil,  year  after  year,  long  years 
of  labour,  with  little  remuneration ;  but  perhaps  at  00  or  70, 
a  gift  of  i>0s.,  and  a  coat,  or  of  2/.  from  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, because  they  have  brought  up  a  large  family,  aud  have 
not  committed  that  worst  of  all  sins,  taking  money  from  the 
parochial  rates.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  of  their  ow'n  poets  has 
well  expressed  their  condition  : 

  "  A  blessed  prospect — 

To  slave  while  there  is  strength — in  age  the  workhouse, 

A  parish  shell  at  last,  and  the  little  bell 

Toll'd  hastily  for  a  pauper's  funeral ! " 
But  the  crowning  offence  of  the  s\stem  of  legislation  under 
which  we  have  been  living  is,  that  a  law  has  been  enacted, 
in  which  it  is  altogether  unavoidable  that  these  indus- 
trious and  deserving  men  should  be  brought  down  to  so 
helpless  and  despairing  a  condition.  By  withdrawing  the 
stimulus  of  competition,  the  law  prevents  the  good  cultivation 
of  the  land  of  our  country,  and  therefore  diminishes  the 
supply  of  food  which  we  might  derive  from  it.  It  prevents, 
at  the  same  time,  the  importation  of  foreign  food  from 
abroad,  and  it  also  prevents  the  growth  of  supplies  abroad, 
so  that  when  we  are  forced  to  go  there  for  them  they  are 
not  to  be  found.  The  law  is,  in  fact,  a  law  of  the  most  in- 
geniously malignant  character.  It  is  fenced  about  in  every 
possible  way.  The  most  demoniacal  ingenuity  could  not 
have  invented  a  scheme  more  calculated  to  bring  millions 
of  the  working-classes  of  this  country  to  a  state  of  pauperism, 
suffering,  discontent,  and  insubordination  than  that  Corn 
Law  which  we  are  now  opposing.  (Cheeis.)  And  then  a 
fat  and  sleek  dean,  a  dignitary  of  the  church  and  a  great 
philosopher,  recommends  for  the  consumption  of  the  people 
— he  did  not  read  a  paper  about  the  supplies  that  were  to  be 
had  iu  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  he  said  that 
there  were  Swede  turnips  and  mangel  wurzel;  (great  laugh- 
ter)— and  the  Hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  as  if  to 
out-herod  Herod  himself,  recommends  hot  water  and  a 
pinch  of  curry-powder.  (Renewed  laughter  and  cheering.) 
I  was  rejoiced,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  I 
pitied  him,  but  still  I  was  in  my  heart  rejoiced  when  I  saw 
the  speech  which  he  had  made  in  Sussex.  The  people  of 
England  have  not,  even  under  thirty  yeais  of  Corn  Law  in- 
fluence, been  sunk  so  low  as  to  submit  tamely  to  this  insult 
and  wrong.  (Cheers.)  It  is  enough  that  a  law  should  have 
been  passed  to  make  your  toil  valueless,  to  make  your  skill 
and  labour  unavailing  to  procure  for  you  a  fair  supply  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life — but  when  to  this  grievous  ini- 
quity they  add  the  insult  of  telling  you  to  go,  like  beasts  that 
perish,  to  mangel  wurzel,  or  to  something  which  even  the 
beasts  themselves  cannot  eat,  why  then  I  believe  the  people 
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of  England  will  rise,  and  with  one  voice  proclaim  the  down- 
fall of  this  odious  system.  (Cheers.)  This  law  is  the  parent 
of  those  grievous  fluctuations  is  trade  tinder  which  so  much 
suffering  is  created  in  this  commercial  kingdom.  Now  there 
is  a  period  coming — it  may  he  as  had  or  worse  than  the  Inst 
— when  many  a  man,  now  feeling  himself  independent  and 
comfortable  in  his  circumstances,  will  find  himself  swept 
away  by  the  torrent,  and  his  goodly  ship  made  a  complete 
wreck.  Capital  avails  almost  nothing ;  fluctuations  in 
trade  we  have,  such  as  no  prudence  can  guard  against. 
We  are  in  despair  one  year-,  and  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement in  the  next.  At  one  time  ruin  stares  us  in  the 
face,  at  another  we  fancy  that  we  are  getting  rich  in  a 
moment.  Not  only  is  trade  sacrificed,  hut  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  country  is  injured  hy  the  violent  fluctua- 
tions created  by  this  law.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  now  have 
we  a  scarcity  coining  or  not?  They  say  that  to  he  fore- 
warned is  to  he  forearmed,  and  that  a  famine  foretold  never 
comes.  And  so  this  famine  could  not  have  come  if  the 
moment  we  saw  it  to  he  coming  we  had  had  power  to  re- 
lieve ourselves  hy  Supplies  of  food  from  ahroad.  The  reason 
why  a  famine  foretold  never  conies,  is  because  when  it  is 
foreseen  and  foretold,  men  prepare  for  it,  and  thus  it 
never  comes.  But  here,  though  it  has  been  both  foreseen 
and  foretold,  there  is  a  law  passed  hy  a  paternal  legislature, 
remaining  on  the  statute-book,  which  says  to  27  millions  of 
people,  "  Scramhle  for  what  there  is,  and  if  the  poorest 
and  the  weakest  starve,  foreign  supplies  shall  not  come 
in  for  fear  some  injury  should  arise  to  the  mortgaged 
landowners."  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  Well,  if  this 
class  of  whom  I  have  spoken  have  maintained  this  law 
for  thirty  years — if  they  continued  it  from  1838  to  1842 
— be  assured  that  no  feeling  of  mercy,  no  relenting,  no 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  will  weigh  one 
atom  in  the  scale  in  making  them  give  up  the  law  now. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  have  no  one  to  whom  they  can  look  for 
a  promise  to  maintain  it ;  but  we  have  some  one  to  whom 
to  look  for  a  promise  to  repeal  it.  (Cheers.)  But  the  pro- 
mises of  Lord  John  Russell,  or  any  other  minister,  are 
entirely  conditional.  He  knows  that  he  alone  cannot 
repeal  the  Corn  Law.  I  had  almost  said  that  the  overturn- 
ing of  the  monarchy  would  he  a  trifle  compared  with  the 
touching  of  the  pockets  of  the  squires.  Lord  John  Kussell 
himself  has  said  that  it  can  only  be  done  hy  the  une- 
quivocal expression  of  the  public  will.  (Hear,  hear.) 
How  is  this  expression  to  he  made  ?  Why,  hy  meetings 
such  as  this,  and  hy  the  meetings  which  myself  and  others 
have  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  also  hy  prepara- 
tions of  the  most  active  character  of  that  general  election 
which,  in  all  human  probability  is  near  upon  us.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  believe  you  have  heard  that  we  hail  a  meeting  in 
Manchester  the  other  day,  which  was  attended  by  more  of 
the  wealth  and  influence  of  that  district  than  I  have  ever 
seen  assembled  at  a  meeting  of  the  same  numbers  before. 
It  was  resolved  on  Tuesday  to  have  a  general  meeting  of  all 
those  who  were  wishful  to  support  the  League  in  this  great 
and  final  struggle.  It  has  been  announced  that  the  coun- 
cil of  the  League  are  calling  upon  their  friends  throughout 
the  country  to  raise  a  fund  of  250,000&  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ready,  in  any  emergency,  and  for  the  sake  of  maintain- 
ing before  the  ranks  of  the  Protectionists,  at  least,  as  hold 
and  resolute  a  character  as  we  have  maintained  for  the  past 
seven  years.  (Loud  cheers.)  Now,  that  money  will  be  sub- 
scribed as  it  is  required,  and  that  large  sum  will  be  paid,  and  I 
can  promise  this  meeting  and  the  country  that  it  will  be  ho- 
nestly aud  judiciouslyapplied  to  carry  out  the  great  national  oh  • 
jectfor  which  the  League  has  been  established.  (Tremendous 
cheers.)  If  the  protectionists  like  to  defer  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question  till  the  warm  weather  comes,  we  will 
not  trouble  our  friends  to  tear  themselves  half  to  pieces  iu 
getting  witliin  the  walls  of  this  theatre,  but  we  will  ask 
them  to  meet  here,  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Glasgow, 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  other  towns,  in  numbers  so 
great,  unanimity  so  remarkable,  and  resolution  so  undaunted, 
that  the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  with  idl  their  pride  of 
nncestry  aud  their  boasted  valour,  will  quail  hefore  the  de- 
monstration that  will  then  be  made.  (Loud  cheers.)  Two 
centuries  ago  the  people  of  this  country  were  engaged  in  a 
fearful  conflict  with  the  Crown.  A  despotic  and  treacherous 
monarch  assumed  to  himself  the  right  to  levy  taxes  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament  and  the  people.  That  assump- 
tion w  as  resisted.  This  fair  island  became  a  battle  field,  the 
kingdom  was  convulsed,  aud  an  ancient  throne  overturned. 
Well,  if  our  forefathers  200  years  ago  resisted  that  attempt 
— if  they  refused  to  be  the  bondmen  of  a  king,  shall  we  be 
the  horn  thralls  of  an  aristocracy  like  ours  ?  (L"ud  cheers 
and  shouts  of  No,  no,  no.)  Shall  we,  who  struck  the  lion 
down,  shall  we  pay  the  wolf  homage?  or  shall  we  not,  by  a 
manly  and  united  expression  of  public  opinion,  at  once,  and 
for  ever,  put  an  end  to  this  giant  wrong?  (Loud  cheers.) 
Our  cause  is  at  least  as  good  as  theirs.  We  stand  on  higher 
vantage  ground;  we  have  large  numbers  at  our  back; 
wc  have  more  of  wealth,  intelligence,  union,  and  knowledge 
of  the  political  rights  and  the  true  interests  sf  the  country  ; 
and,  what  is  more  than  all  this — we  have  a  weapon,  a  power, 
aud  machinery,  which  is  a  thousand  times  better  thuu  that 
of  force,  were  it  employed — I  refer  to  the  registration,  and 
especially  to  the  40s.  freehold,  for  that  is  the  great  constitu- 
tional weapon  which  we  intend  to  wield,  anil  by  means  of 
which  we  arc  sure  to  conquer,  our  laurels  being  gained,  not 
in  bloody  fields,  but  upon  the  hustings  aud  in  the  registra- 
tion courts.  (Cheers.)  Now,  I  do  hope,  that  if  this  law  be 
repealed  within  the  next  six  months,  and  if  it  should  then 
be  necessary  that  this  League  should  disperse,  I  do  trust 
that  the  people  of  England  will  bear  in  mind  how  great  a 
panic  bus  been  created  among  the  monopolist  rulers  by  this 
small  weapon,  which  we  have  discovered  hid  in  the  Reform 
Act,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  country— I  would  implore 
the  middle  and  working  classes  to  regard  it  as  the  portal  of 
their  deliverance,  Ol  the  strong  and  irresistible  weapon  before 
which  the  domination  of  this  hereditary  peerage  must  at 
length  be  laid  in  the  dust.  The  hon.  gentleman  resumed  his 
seat  amid  lond  aud  prolonged  cheering. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  upon  advancing,  was  greeted  with  the 
loudest  plaudits,  which  having  Subsided,  he  proceeded  to 
speak  as  follows  :  I  should  rather  have  avoided  speaking 
this  evening  had  I  not  been  previously  announced,  net 
from  any  indisposition  to  be  in  active  sympathy  with  this 
magnificent  meeting,  but  because  of  the  unpleasantness  of 
the  present  confused  state  of  the  political  atmosphere — the 
Uncertainty  that  bangs  over  our  condition — our  Parliament 
not  at  its  post— one  administration  out,  we  scarcely  know 
why,  and  another  administration  delaying  to  come  in,  we 
scarcely  know  wherefore — friends  and  enemies  confusedly 
mixed,  so  that  we  cannot  discriminate  the  one  from  the 
other,  and  the  whole  political  condition  of  the  country  a 
chaos,  the  darkness  of  which  may  be  felt,  but  where  nothing 
is  seen — a  fug  in  w  hich  one  cannot  breathe,  and.  where  one 


longs  for  every  coming  day  to  bring  some  decisive  informa- 
tion as  to  who  are  to  be  practically  the  rulers  of  the  coun- 
try, what  difficulties  our  cause  is  next  to  struggle  with,  or 
to  what  triumphs  our  cause  is  about  to  advance.  One  longs 
for  some  certainty  in  which  to  rest ;  one  wants  this  confu- 
sion to  have  a  speedy  termination,  that  we  may  not  have  to 
think  and  speak  hypothetically,  that  our  desires  and  wishes 
maynothecontingenton  somethingas  yet  unascertained  ;  and 
our  whole  course  like  the  old  Castilian  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  was  to  obey  the  sovereign  if  he  preserved  their  laws 
and  privileges;  but  if  not,  not — the  last  negation  being 
often  much  more  important  than  the  positive  by  which  it  was 
preceded.  But  there  are  circumstances  on  which  to  fall 
back  ;  there  are  facts  in  the  state  of  the  country  ;  there  are 
truths  in  the  principles  we  hold  ;  there  are  assured  hopes  in 
the  prospects  opening  hefore  us,  where  we  find  something 
like  solid  footing  ;  and  it  is  to  turn  the  mind  away  from  the 
uncertainties  of  the  passing  day,  aud  to  fix  it  on  these 
certainties  that  I  would  now  endeavour  to  direct 
your  attention.  (Cheers.)  Of  these,  some  are  sad  and  some 
are  joyous;  but  still  they  furnish  in  their  combination  the 
elements  and  materials  to  which  we  have  to  look  forthe  com- 
pletion of  the  great  work  so  long,  honourably,  and  success- 
fully carried  on  by  the  leaders  of  the  League.  The  first 
certainty,  T  take  it,  that  we  can  discern  in  looking  around  us 
is  a  dreary  one  ;  it  is,  that  the  country  is  short  in  its  supply 
of  food,  and  that  its  means  are  not  in  the  best  condition  for 
making  good  the  deficiency.  At  first  this  allegation  was  met, 
as  so  many  truths  have  been  met  from  the  same  quarter, 
by  a  brazen  denial.  We  were  told  by  the  Protection  So- 
ciety in  the  first  floors  of  No.  17,  Bond-street  (laughter), 
that  it  was  an  insidious  aud  base  delusion;  that  this  outcry 
of  coming  scarcity  was  got  up  for  selfish  and  interested  pur- 
poses. We  were  told  that  nobody  knew — they  did  not  them- 
selves know — what  the  harvest  was;  but  they  contradicted 
the  assertion  of  scarcity  by  the  assurance  that  they  would 
would  write  down  to  their  local  societies,  and  get  back  satis- 
factory information.  The  denial  has  now  faded  away ;  it 
was  too  daring,  in  the  face  of  ascertained  facts,  to  be  any 
longer  adhered  to.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  a  deficiency  of 
supply;  there  is  peril  of  scarcity;  and  scarcity  to  a  nation 
is  famine  and  starvation  to  thousands  of  individuals.  There 
is  peril  ;  or  why  these  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland?  There  is  scarcity;  or  why 
the  rejoicing  of  the  Somersetshire  farmers,  that  this  season 
promised  to  be  more  remunerative  than  the  last;  that  is, 
the  price  of  food  would  be  higher  in  conseqeuuee  of  de- 
ficient quantity?  There  is  danger;  or  why  these  sugges- 
tions of  all  sorts  of  preposterous  substitutes  for  human  food  ? 
Why  learned  disquisitions  on  the  different  roots  that  may  be 
brought  into  play  as  food,  or  of  the  compounds  of  "peppers 
and  that  sort  of  thing,"  with  which  water  may  be  made  to 
comfort  the  human  frame  ?  There  is  something — there  is 
truth  in  the  apprehension,  or  why  the  breaking  up  of  one 
Government,  and  the  difficulties  that  exist  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  another  ?  Then  where  are  we  as  to  the  supply  that 
should  come  in  readily,  that  the  wealth  of  this  country 
should  set  flowing  in  from  all  other  countries,  to  stay  even 
the  apprehension,  and  to  put  down  the  fear  of  the  most  timo- 
rous as  to  such  tremendous  consequences?  Why  the  sliding 
scale,  with  all  its  boasted  operations,  is  rendered  altogether 
useless  ;  the  had  wheat  keeps  down  the  price,  and  keeps  up 
the  duty ;  and  with  eatable  corn  at  famine  prices,  we  are 
turning  back  importation  from  our  doors.  We  had  a  little 
stock  of  foreign  corn  in  bond ;  but  under  the  operation  of 
the  same  law,  that  leaves  our  shores  in  the  time  of  our 
own  want,  and  amid  all  our  apprehensions  quits  our  land  to 
seek  the  more  provident,  just,  and  careful  regions  that  open 
their  ports  and  invite  supplies  from  other  people  the  moment 
the  danger  appears  above  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  (Cheers. ) 
The  fields  that  should  supply  us — the  rich  fertile  fields,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  thousand  square  miles  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  in  the  vast  prairies  of  America — they 
have  not  borne  the  corn  that  might  be  sent  for  now  to  feed 
the  population  of  these  realms ;  they  have  not  been  tilled, 
because  the  restrictive  system  gave  the  cultivator  no  prospect 
of  a  market  here,  however  much  the  food  might  be  wanted. 
Monopoly  here  has  laid  on  them  in  the  distance  the  curse  of 
sterility ;  it  has  arrested  the  arm  of  the  cultivator,  aud  robbed 
him  of  his  profits  and  us  of  our  provisions.  (Cheers.)  Tothis 
has  that  boasted  system  brought  us  which  has  been  lauded 
as  though  it  were  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom.  Here 
ends  the  sliding  scale,  smashed  in  the  moment  of  trial,  ridi- 
culously inefficient  to  cope  with  the  emergency  that  has  oc- 
curred ;  showing  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  system  has 
been  full  of  fallacy, — false  in  its  profession  of  rendering  the 
country  independent  of  foreign  supplies  ;  fidse  in  its  pio. 
mises  of  promoting  cultivation,  so  that  it  should  be  ade- 
quate to  the  demand ;  fidse  in  its  promise  of  giving  the 
farmers  stimulating  and  remunerating  prices  ;  false  in  its  de- 
claration of  utility  to  the  labouring  classes,  the  proportion  of 
whose  numbers  employed  iu  the  cultivation  of  the  laud  as  a 
per  eentage  of  the  whole  population  has  been  regularly  di- 
minishing ;  false  in  its  promised  connection  with  the  stability 
of  our  means  and  the  increase  of  our  prices  ;  from  first  to 
last  one  mass  of  falsehood,  engendered  hy  the  sordid  cupidity 
of  a  class,  carried  by  interested  majorities  with  indecent  haste, 
under  the  protection  of  bayonets,  in  the  faceof  popular  com- 
motion, supported  by  one  administration  after  another,  to 
curry  favour  with  those  who  commanded  votes  iu  the  House 
of  Commons,  aud  formed  a  great  body  of  the  House  of 
Lords— prolonged,  altered,  and  tinkered  in  various  ways,  in 
order  to  meet  particular  exigencies,  but  still  retaining  its 
"original  sin — fallacious  at  the  end  as  it  was  at  the  beginning, 
and  deserving  to  perish,  as  I  trust  it  soon  will,  amid  uni- 
versal contempt  and  execration.  (Cheers.)  A  time  of  trial 
and  privation  is  hefore  the  people  of  these  lands  ;  they  have 
borne  such  again  and  again  ;  but  there  is  something  more 
formidable  in  the  prospect  now ;  it  is  more  distinctly  anti- 
cipated ;  its  privation  in  many  respects  will  be  aggravated 
by  the  general  knowledge  of  the  cause  from  which  those  pri- 
vations flow,  and  the  means  by  which,  with  wiser  and  jnster 
rulers,  they  might  have  been  avoided.  The  horrors  of  past 
times  will  come  hack  with  aggravated  force  upon  us  and 
those  great  capitalists  in  the  country  who,  while  this  matter 
was  not  understood,  subjected  themselves  to  severe  losses — 
who  struggled  as  they  might  through  times  of  depressed 
trade  and  of  heavy  losses — who  kept  their  works  going  by 
drains  on  their  own  resources,  or  what  should  have  been 
their  own  reserved  private  fortunes,  and  thus  formed  some 
sort  of  employment,  although  for  diminished  time,  and  con- 
sequently diminished  wages,  to  the  great  mass  of  operatives. 
Can  we,  therefore,  expect  that,  now  that  every  body  knows 
that  it  is  not  Providence,  but  unjust  laws — now  that  an  ex- 
po 1  "i  and  exploded  system  is  mth  in  be  the  origin  and  source 
of  this — can  wc  expect  of  them  with  any  reasonableness 
that  they  should  make  themselves  martyrs  for  the  sake  of 
the    monopoly  under    which    they  suffer  and  groan, 


that  they  shall  ruin  themselves  in  order  to  avert  some  few  of 
the  operations  of  a  law  which  is  still  obstinately  upheld  by  its 
authors,  that  they  should  interpose,  as  it  were,  between  the 
dead  and  the  living,  and  themselves  perish  in  the  strife, 
when  they  know  that  it  is  by  the  alteration  of  the  law,  and 
by  that  alone,  that  master  and  workman  can  hope  to  bold  on 
his  course,  aud  get  safe  through  this  time  of  peril  ?  (Cheers.) 
We  have  no  right  to  expect  any  such  conduct  of  them,  nor 
can  we  look  without  apprehension  at  the  mode  in  which, 
when  there  is  a  deficiency,  the  food  in  the  country  has  to  be 
distributed  ;  for  if  there  is  not  enough,  do  we  not  know  that 
there  are  plenty  of  persons  in  the  country  that  will  be  sure  to 
have  sufficient  for  themselves  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  the 
division  of  the  deficient  supply  will  be  much  for  the  wealthy 
and  little  for  the  poor ;  that  there  will  be  meat  for  these,  and 
bones  for  those, — food  for  the  one  class,  and  garbage  for  the 
others  ;  that  there  will  be  the  same  sort  of  division  as  be- 
tween the  lion  and  the  jackal],  when  the  prey  seized  is 
not  enough  for  the  stronger  and  more  rapacious  creature's 
appetite  ?  Such  will  be  the  condition  of  the  several  classes : 
and  let  no  man  in  comfortable  circumstances  wrap  his  warm 
cloak  about  him,  and  ling  himself  in  the  thought,  that  how- 
ever it  may  fall  with  others,  he  shall  get  through  this  time ; 
it  will  not  retrench  his  table;  be  has  a  relish  for  potatoes, 
but  he  cau  do  without  them, — be  will  be  furnished  with  his 
usual  supply  of  dainties,  aud  will  live  iu  his  customary  state 
of  luxury.  Let  not  any  one,  I  say,  be  making  himself  com- 
fortable in  this  way,  for  there  is  au  atmosphere  of  evil  that 
cannot  be  restrained.  If  you  set  up  typhus  fever  in  St. 
Giles,  the  effluvia  will  spread  abroad,  and  press  into  the  pur- 
lieus of  St.  James's  (cheers) ;  if  there  be  want,  and  hunger, 
and  desperation  in  some  classes,  it  wil  be  felt  by  others  ;  aye, 
the  most  easy  and  the  most  comfortable.  They  will  have  to 
look  well  to  their  doors  at  nights, — they  will  have  to  bam- 
eade  their  windows, — they  will  have  to  take  care  of  their 
pockets  when  they  walk  the  streets, — they  will  We  wise  to 
avoid  lonely  roads,  especially  if  they  are  known  to  have 
mouey  about  them  ;  there  will  be  danger  everywhere.  Want 
and  desperation  are  the  sources  of  crime  and  violence  ;  if  wc 
subject  England  to  the  privations  of  Ireland,  we  shall  import 
the  outrages  of  Ireland,  and  our  comfortable  man  will  find 
his  slumbers  broken,  and  he  will  scarsely  sleep  the  better  for 
having  pistols  near  his  pillow,  or  every  night  when  he  retires, 
feeling  it  expedient  to  call  for  bis  bed-candle  and  his  blun- 
derbuss. Throughout  all  the  ranks  and  classes  of  society, 
the  pressure  that  is  set  up  too  heavily  for  one  portion  to 
endure  brings  a  reaction  upon  other  portions  of  so 
ciety.  "  No  doubt  we  shall  get  through  it;"  that  is  to  say, 
the  British  islands  will  not  be  swamped  in  the  ocean  ;  the 
race  by  which  they  are  inhabited  will  not  become  extiuct  ;we 
shall  get  through  somehow ;  but  with  how  many  shattered 
fortunes  and  broken  hearts?  With  how  many  families 
plunged  into  desolation  who  bad  before  them  the  fairest 
prospects  ?  With  how  many  of  the  sturdy  operative  classes, 
their  frames  attenuated, until,  as  happened  the  last  time  that 
distress  visited  us,  when  there  was  work  they  found  their  mus- 
cular strength  so  gone,  that  their  frames  were  unable  to  go 
through  with  it.  We  shall  get  along  and  survive  it ;  the  soil 
and  people  of  the  country  will  survive  it ;  but  what  dreary  mo- 
numents and  recollections  of  it  will  be  left!  What  sad  testi- 
monies will  there  be  to  the  iniquity  of  this  system  in  church- 
yards crowded  with  dead  corruption,  and  gaols  crowded  with 
living  corruption  !  (Loud  cheers.)  If  I  see  dismal  cer- 
tainties in  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  no  appearance 
as  yet  of  legislative  interposition  to  ward  off  the  danger,  no 
Government  at  work,  no  administration  in  existence,  1  turn 
on  the  other  hand  and  behold  the  people  of  this  country  in 
one  of  the  truest  and  proudest  positions  they  ever  occupied. 
Come  the  danger  when  it  may,  be  the  suffering  what  it  will, 
in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  earth  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  but  of  their  rulers.  (Hear,  hear.) 
For  vears  now  have  the  great  truths  of  political  economy, 
throwing  light  on  our  state  interests  and  duties,  been,  one 
may  say,  studied  by  the  population  of  the  country;  they  have 
been  the  subject  of  discussions.  Topics  that  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  pages  of  philosophers  and  sages  have  been  made 
familiar  to  public  meetings ;  they  have  analysed  and  com- 
pared and  deliberated.  Opinion  has  gradually  advanced,  and 
has  been  declared  again  and  again  in  its  strength  and  clear- 
ness. Whilst  there  was  a  hope  in  petitioning  Parliament, 
the  people  did  petition  ;  when  that  was  turned  from  with 
disgust  at  the  disregard  with  which  it  was  treated,  they  then 
looked  to  themselves  and  their  resources.  Money  was 
wanted,  and  it  was  subscribed ;  the  registration  was  sug- 
gested, and  they  have  registered,  and  will  register  by  tens 
aud  twenties  of  thousands  more.  No  state  pilot  sung  out 
from  the  mast  bead  that  there  were  breakers ;  the  warning 
of  the  danger  was  not  given  to  the  people  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  people  had  to  give  it  themselves,  and  the  notion 
grew  up  amongst  them,  and  was  canvassed  and  found  to 
have  something  in  it :  its  truth  was  ascertained,  but  they 
were  left  to  work  all  this  out  as  they  could.  Information  was 
denied  by  the  last  Parliament  as  to  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural produce  in  this  country,  no  official  helps  have  been 
given  now  for  comprehending  our  condition;  the  people 
have  done  it  all  themselves;  they  have  seen  the  danger ; 
they  have  souuded  the  alarm ;  they  are  demanding  the  re- 
medy ;  they  are  prepared  for  the  assertion  of  the  only  prin- 
ciples that  can  guide  us  through  this  difficulty.  They  began 
to  assemble  first  in  town  councils,  remonstrating  quietly  with 
Government  upon  opening  the  ports;  then  in  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  bodies  of  that  description,  still  going  on  deli- 
berately and  gradually;  then  iu  larger  meetings;  and 
now  multitudinous  assemblages  in  every  great  town 
and  city  throughout  the  country,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west:  they  are  raising  their  clamour  for  our  deliverance 
from  this  impending  storm,  speaking  in  a  voice  of  thunder  : 
Whosesoever  duty  is  neglected  they  are  doing  theirs  ;  and 
in  their  great  peaceful  decisive  movement,  iu  the  firm  step 
they  take,  in  the  onward  ground  by  which  they  advance  to 
the  possession  of  it,  we  see  what  in  other  countries  would 
be  a  convulsion  and  revolution,  but  which  here  is  only  the 
firm  match  of  the  people  to  the  possession  of  justice  and  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights.  (Loud  cheers.)  Where  are 
those  who  should  have  taken  this  charge  off  the  people's 
hands  ?  Who  should  have  done  this  for  them  ?  Who 
should  have  been  foremost  ?  Where  is  the  suggestion  of  the 
remedy  ?  Where  is  the  great  party  that  fought  for  and  won 
the  government  of  the  country,  and  drove  the  Whigs  from 

office, — that,  boasted  of  having  gained  the  perpetual  tenancy 
of  the  seats  they  held,  and  to  have  the  wisdom  and  the 
power  to  render  office  subservient  to  the  right  government 
of  the  nation  ?  Where  are  they— that  mighty  party  so  much 
talked  of?  It  took  10  long  years  in  its  formation,  and  great 
were  the  toils  and  many  the  expedients  that  were  employed 
to  build  it  up  to  its  towering  grandeur.  It  welcomed  comers 
from  all  quarters :  there  was  not  a  discontent  of  whatever 
description  throughout  the  country  with  which  it  did  not 
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affect  to  sympathize  in  order  to  get  its  little  modicum  of 
support ;  its  recruiting  sergeants  were  everywhere  offering 
high  bounties  :  apostates  from  every  principle,  and  professors 
of  every  priuciple  were  alike  welcomed  into  its  ranks. 
There  was  no  priuciple  but  what  some  of  its  members  pro- 
fessed to  hold,  no  principle  but  what  some  of  its  members 
abjured.   It  sympathised  with   the  proud  aristocracy  of 
Whiggism  and  with  the  fierce  democracy  of  C  hartism  ; — it 
held  out  its  fraternal  hand  alike  to  the  Anti-Roman  Catholic 
dissenter  and  to  the  Romanizing  Puseyite  ;  it  professed  to 
adhere  to  absolute  monarchy  on  the  one  hand,  while  some 
of  its  orators  were  reminding  Queen  Victoria  of  the  abdication 
of  James  II. ;  it  thought  every  thing  a  bait  that  would  catch  a 
fish  ; — and  thus  collected  its  baud  together.  The  time  of  trial 
came ;  its  proud  majority  of  90  was  ascertained,  and  then 
the  great  party,  with  the  great  Premier  at  its  head,  marched 
triumphantly  into  office,  drums  beating  and  colours  fly- 
ing : — "  See  the  conquering  hero  comes."    There  they 
were  safely  housed,  thence  to  dispense  law  and  justice 
to  the  world  ;  in  doing  which  they  are  now  confes- 
sing the  astounding  truth  that,  for  these  four  years  they 
have  been  voting  against  their  own  consciences  ;  and  all  at 
once,  in  their  pride  and  plenitude  of  power,  just  as  the  archi- 
tect was  exclaiming, "  The  mighty  structure  stands  complete :" 
'•Is  not  this  Great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  to  the  glory  of 
mv  name  ?  "  his  Babylon  falls  to  pieces  in  a  marvellous  con- 
fusion of  tongues ;  the  whole  vanishes  away,  and  like  the 
magician  deserted  by  Iris  demons,  he  is  left  forlorn.   ( Loud 
cheers  and  laughter.)     There  he  is,  left  alone  on  the  wide 
waste  to  endure  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm — a  more  pi- 
tiless storm  from  all  quarters  than  has  ever  been  on  any 
public  man  in  my  recollection.     (Renewed  cheers.)  And 
perhaps  it  will  one  day  be  felt  to  be  too  pitiless.     There  is 
one  thing,  which  all  the  world  seems  to  have  made  up  its 
mind  not  to  believe  in,  and  that  is,  the  sincerity  of  Sir  R. 
Peel.    (Laughter.)    I  cannot  profess  my  faith  in  it,  but  if 
it  be  true  that  he  has  broken  up  this  great  party  that  was 
banded  at  his  back — that  he  has  forfeited  his  own  grasp  of 
office  and  power  from  a  sense  that  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try needed  measures  the  reverse  of  what  he  had  hitherto  in 
some  particulars  supported — that  the  only  remedy  for  their 
distress  was  that  entire  freedom  of  trade  which  his  col- 
leagues, or  some  one  or  more  of  them,  would  not  co-operate 
with  him  in  producing  :  if  upon  such  grounds  and  for  such 
reasonshe  has  thrown  himself  out  of  his  position,  and  is 
ready  to  co-operate  with  those  who  will  promote  the  same 
great  ends  of  securing  the  freedom  of  food  for  the  people  of 
this  country,  why  then  I  do  say,  that  if  not  confidence,  he 
has  gratitude  ;  if  we  do  not  believe  him  for  the  future,  we 
have  reason  to  thank  hirnfor  that  one  thing  in  the  past  ;  and 
nothing  in  his  public  life  will  have  become  him  like  the 
leaving  it,  and  for  that  act  let  him  have  the  full  measure  of 
the  approval  and  thankfulness  to    winch  such  a  deed 
is  most  assuredly  entitled.    (Hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers.) 
Well,  then,  there  is  the  other  party ;  those  who  are  not  in, 
although  their  opponents  are  out :  who  seem  to  take  a  pretty 
large  time  in  considering  whether  they  shall  come  in.  Grate- 
ful as  I  am  to  Lord  John  Russell,  as  well  as  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
for  the  letter  which  is  completely  intelligible,  as  well  as  the 
resignation,  which  is  not  yet  completely  intelligible — I  must 
nevertheless  look  with  some  anxiety  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Whig  Ministry  to  office.   If  they  do  come,  in  I  trust — aud  I 
behave  the  people  of  the  country  join  me  in  that  Lope — that 
it  will  be  with  the  determination. at  once  to  carry  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  completely  unshackled,  and  to  admit  of  no 
compromise  whatever.    This  we  expect  of  them,  and  also 
that  they  should  omit  no  means  withjn  their  reach  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  object,    (Hear,  hear.)    There  must 
he  no  squeamishness ;  no  deference  to  absurd  and  perni- 
cious prejudices.    If  to  carry  this  measure  through  the 
Commons  a  coalition  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  be  necessary,  why 
then  there  should  be  a  coalition  with  him.    (Hear,  hear.) 
We  have  had  many  coalitions  for  party  purposes;  the  country 
would  not  find  fault  with  one  for  patriotic  purposes .  ( Cheers. ) 
If  a  creation  of  Peers  should  be  necessary  to  cany  the  mea- 
sure through  the  other  House,  the  country  looks  then  to 
have  it  done.    (Renewed  cheers.)    It  wants  no  delaying, 
paltering,  and  temporising  as  there  seemed  to  be  at  one  time 
when  the  Reform  Bill  was  in  jeopardy  from  the  Peers.  And 
why  should  they  not  make  Peers  ?    Can  they  make  any  who 
will  be  worse  than  some  who  now  sit  in  that  House  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)    If  such  swamping  hurts  the  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  why  all  the  good  that  the  House  of  Lords 
(Joeo  this  country,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  compared  with  the  mischief  that  the  Corn  Law  does  this 
country.    ( He#r,  hear, )    If  a  dissolution  be  necessary,  they 
should  dissolve  Parliament;  and,  if  needs  be,  dissolve  it 
again.    (Hear.)    They  should  give  the  people  the  chance  of 
the  next  registration  as  well  us  tlie  last.    I'hey  should  let 
those  who  are  qualifying  themselves  to  speak  ojit  politically 
— who  are  buying  the  character  of  county  voters — buying 
their  emancipation  at  OOl.  a  piece  or  mere — they  ehould  giye 
them  an  opportunity  of  using  a  voice  they  thus  purchase. 
Let  them  have  fair  play ;  let  the  registration  reform,  which 
has  been  commenced  in  the  north,  be  carried  on  to  the  south  : 
let  it  be  extended  to  every  county  in  the  kingdom;  and  then 
take  the  voice  of  the  people  of  England,  and  not  till  then 
can  you  get  the  voice  of  the  people  of  England  through  the 
means  of  Parliamentary  representation    If  all  this  will  not 
do,  why  let  them  throw  up  office  again,  and  fight  out  this  buttle 
in  the  ranks  of  opposition,  assured  that  if  they  failed  to  carry 
it  in  the  one  case  they  must  succeed  in  the  other.  (Hear,) 
I  would  say  further  to  this  party,  in  coming  in,  "  Identify 
yourselves  with  the  people ;  sympathise  more  with  thern  than 
you  have  been  accustomed  "to  do  in  this  matter.    ( Loud 
cheers.)    No  doubt  some  of  the  noble  members  of  that 
party  ure  amongst  the  mcst  illustrious-titled,  or  untitled, 
that  the  country  now  bears  ;  but  still  for  all  that,  for  all  one's 
gladness  to  see  them  there,  the  old  familiar  names,  if  not  in 
every  case  the  old  familiar  faces ;  still  for  nil  that,  it  does  not 
tccoid  with  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  English  people  at  this 
lime,— it  Joes  not  agree  with  the  feeling  and  notions  which 
this  agitation  has  fostered  and  matured  in  their  minds,  that 
we  should  be  altogether  under  the  government  of  lords, 
though  tliey  be  Whig  lords,  or  that  the  business  of  the  country 
should  not  have  some  men  of  business,  trained  in  the  ranks 
where  alone  they  can  best  acquire  the  knowledge  of  such 
practical  transactions.    For  some  of  these  the  country  looks. 
I  need  not  say  in  what  direction ;  but  it  anticipates,  and  de- 
mands, that  the  Commons  of  England  be  represented  in  the 
Cabinet.    (Loud  cheers.)    As  they  may  not  be  so  open  to 
admonition  when  once  they  are  snugly  housed  In  Downing- 
street,  I  will  go  on  a  little  further  to' say,  that  they  will  be 
wi«e  to  whip  themselves  up  more  closely  to  a  level  with 
public  opinion,  and  that  especially  if  they  aspire  again  to  be 
the  leaders  of  this  nation.    Now,  in  this  question  before  us, 
this  principle  of  Free  Trade,  sixty  years  ago  all  the  philoso- 
phical minds  in  this  country  come  to  uu  agreement  upon  the 


matter.  They  saw  that  interference  with  the  people's  food 
was  a  nuisance,  and  a  thing  which  no  legislature  ought  to 
attempt.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  first  Corn  Law  was 
passed,  the  first  of  this  series  of  Corn  Laws,  the  multitude  of 
this  metropolis  had  an  iukling  of  the  question,  a  sort  of 
glimpse  bursting  into  the  darkness  of  their  minds,  and  they 
offered  what  rough,  rude  obstruction  they  could  to  the  passing 
of  that  monopoly  act  of  the  present  system.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  question  expanded  itself,  and  descended  from  the 
philosopher  to  the  expositor,  taught  by  reviewers  and  by 
journalists,  by  those  whose  office  it  is  to  stand  between  the 
profound  thinkers  and  the  enquiring  many  ;  they  familiarised 
the  minds  of  thousands  with  it,  and  brought  it  on  another 
stage.  Ten  years  after  this,  the  manufacturers  of  Manches  - 
ter found  where  the  shoe  was  pinching :  they  traced  the 
difficulties  and  struggles  that  they  had  to  undergo  to  this 
preposterous  and  iniquitous  system.  They  made  up  their 
minds,  and  they  took  their  course  ;  they  entered  on  the 
course  which  they  have  ever  since  so  nobly  pursued.  Five 
or  six  years  ago  we  may  say  that  the  public  generally 
of  Great  Britain  became  decided  upon  this  question,  and 
multitudinous  meetings  reiterated  the  intelligent  expression 
of  their  determinations  on  an  alteration  of  plans  which  had 
worked  so  mischievously.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  my  Lord 
John  Russell  came  in,  having  the  advantage,  by  18  days,  of  the 
resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, — perhaps  about  18  hours  of 
the  determination  of  that  Right  Hon.  Baronet.  These  two 
great  leading  statesmen  of  the  country  thus  following  at  the 
heels  of  the  formers, — of  the  meetings  and  multitudes,  of  the 
manufacturers, — of  the  expositors  and  philosophers  that  had 
gone  before, — coming  with  all  their  leading  power  at  the  very 
end  of  the  time,  making  it  a  most  important  point  which  of 
them  should  arrive  first  at  the  goal — having,  after  20  years' 
hesitation,  the  two  of  them,  to  run  as  fast  as  magi- 
cians are  said  to  run  upon  Hallowe'en,  I  believe  it  is 
called,  when  the  devil  has  a  right  to  take  his  own — (laugh- 
ter)— they  accomplished  their  race  seemingly  with  all  the 
speed  arising  from  the  principle  of  "  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most,"— and  of  those  that  should  have  been  first,  that  should 
have  gone  at  the  head  of  the  people, — of  the  mass  of  the 
manufacturers — we  con  only  say  as  was  said  of  a  certain  race- 
horse, "  although  he  was  behind  before,  he  was  first  at  last." 
(Laughter.)  Now  this  will  not  do  in  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  Free  Trade  ;  there  must  be  a  struggle  of  a  bolder 
spirit  than  is  here  shown.  There  must  be  real  leading  of  the 
country— leading  it  on  ;  and  it  will  not  do  for  them  to  sit 
like  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  in  the  clouds,  enjoying  their  own 
leisure  and  dignity,  and  looking  down  on  mankind  in  their 
toils  and  struggles.  If  they  would  have  us  rest  with  confi- 
dence upon  them  as  the  men  who  are  to  work  out  the  deli- 
verance of  the  country,  let  them  show  themselves  amongst 
us  ;  let  them  give  their  active  and  deoided  countenance  to 
what  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  great  movement  of  the  in- 
dustrial masses  :  let  them  come  forth  and  help  the  power 
which  they  invite  to  back  them,  and  strengthen  them  in 
office  :  let  us  see  their  subscriptions  of  thousands  down  to- 
wards the  proposed  quarter  of  a  million,  or  another  quarter 
of  a  million  of  their  own,  if  they  like,  raised  among  the 
Whig  aristocracy,  to  combine  with  that  raised  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  commonalty.  Let  them  do  this,  and  there 
is  no  strength  and  confidence,  there  is  no  heartiness  of  co- 
operation, nay,  there  is  no  child-like  sympathy  and  facility 
of  guidance  that  they  will  not  find  in  the  people  of  this  country, 
knowing  whom  they  trust,  as  in  such  a  case,  with  evidence 
of  this  sort,  they  may  do  confidently  with  their  whole  hearts 
and  minds.  Let  them  think  over  the  matter;  there  is  some- 
thing worth  their  subscribing  for.  As  manufacturers  count 
the  cost,  as  they  look  to  the  falling  off  of  their  orders — as 
they  see  how  their  trade  is  affected  by  the  action  of  restric- 
tive legislation — as  they  put  down  their  subscriptions  to  the 
League  in  some  sort  as  an  insurance  for  the  future — let 
the  liberal  aristocracy  do  the  like ;  let  it  count  the  cost 
or  the  worth  of  its  stars  and  garters,  and  subscribe  accord- 
ingly ;  let  it  count  the  worth  of  its  fertile  fields  and  that  se- 
curity of  improvement  which  they  will  derive  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  Free  Trade  principles,  and  from  their  influence 
in  enriching  the  country.  Let  them  count  if  they  can  what 
a  nation's  confidence  and  gratitude  are  worth.  These  are  all 
before  them — safety,  honour,  and  the  noblest  powers  thai 
man  oan  exercise  over  his  follow  man  ;  and  they  surely  de- 
servo  some  demonstration  of  fellowship  in  this  good  cause, 
aud  fraternity  in  what  they  tell  us  shall  be  our  common 
cause ;  and  let  it  be  manifest  on  their  part,  and  they  know 
very  well  there  will  be  no  lack  of  responsive  demonstration 
on  our  parts.  (Cheers.)  There  is  a  third  party  in  the 
State  of  whom  something  is  known  in  this  matter — or  ra 
ther,  a  man  with  a  party  in  his  pocket,  which,  considering 
his  years,  he  carries  with  wonderful  ease.  (Laughter.)  Sad 
is  the  anticipation  expressed  in  so  many  quarters  that  Eii- 
roppan  honour  und  a  Europei.il  name  should  be  furnished  in 
the  latter  years  of  life  by  struggling  against  the  rights  of  a 
country — their  rights  in  that  most  important  article,  the  free 
importation  of  their  food  at  times  of  apprehended  scarcity. 
Oh,  could  voice  of  remonstrance  reach  that  old  man's  ears — 
for  we  may  not  yet  Bay-  - 

"  Down  Marlborough's  cheeks  the  tears  of  dotage  flow" — 
Could  we  reach  his  ears,  our  language  would  be  something 
like  this:  Man,  upon  whose  brows  are  the  laurels  of  a 
hundred  fights,  and  in  whose  pocket  are  the  proxies  of  80 
peers, — True,  you  conquered  Napoleon;  you  have  his  statue 
in  your  mansion — look  at  it  well,  and  its  marble  lips  may 
seem  to  speak  to  you  and  warn  you  of  a  deeper  fall  than  his 
whom  you  hurled  from  his  high  eminence.  (Cheers. J 
Though  you  were  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon,  I  would 
say,  remember,  there  are  certain  differences  and  con- 
trasts in  your  characters  and  histories.  You  won 
many  a  brilliant  battle;  won  it  with  troops  well  trained, 
troops,  the  flower  of  tho  English  people;  while  ho  had  to 
invent  the  art  of  war  to  baffle  the  most  accomplished  gene 
rids  of  Europe  with  raw  regiments,  who  had  never  before 
entered  the  battle  field,  nor  know  aught  but  by  report  of  the 
dangers  they  should  face  or  the  exertions  they  had  to  make  ; 
and  yet  with  these  he  commenced  that  splendid  series  of  vic- 
tories of  Lodi,  Marengo,  Austerlit/.,  and  Jena,  which  will 
beam  and  blaze  so  fearfully  for  ages  upon  the  page  of  mili- 
tary bjstory,  You,  Duke  of  Wellington,  have  won  princi- 
palities and  broad  estates  in  many  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  j  but  hp  did  more,  he  won  realms, kingdoms, crowns, 
and  empires.  You  have  been  the  servant  of  monaichs,  and 
have  rendered  them  good  service,  supporting  for  a  while  their 
tottering  thrones  ;  he  made  himself  the  master  of  sovereigns, 
and  compelled  them  to  wait  like  menials  in  his  ante  room. 
(Cheers.)  Yon,  by  Catholic  emancipation,  freed  your  fel- 
low-subjects from  civil  disabilities  ;  he  throughout  Europe 
opened  a  career  for  talents  and  showed  them  the  path  for 
energetic  exertion,  by  which  any  one  might  rise  from  the 
lowest  ranks  to  the  highest,  by  the  force  of  his  ability.  Such 
has  been  the  difference  of  your  courses.   You  have"  eques- 


trian statues.  But  wander  over  Europe;  bridges  here  and 
aqueducts  there — open  squares  in  one  place  and  roads  cut 
across  mountains  in  others — these  ure  the  monumental  re- 
cords of  Napoleon  ;  identifying  his  name  with  the  progress 
of  art  and  the  grandeur  of  any  nation  that  has  advanced  high 
in  civilisation.  With  all  this  difference,  remember,  that  the 
date  of  the  Berlin  Decrees  was  that  of  the  commencement 
of  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Powerful  against  armies,  resistless 
by  monarchs,  tie  fought  against  the  laws  of  trade,  and  they 
"  crushed  him  like  a  weed."  (Loud  cheers.)  From  that  mo- 
ment hearts  left  him;  the  injury  which  he  inflicted  on  every 
country  to  which  his  prescriptive  system  extended,  alienated 
their  feelings.  When  he  raised  fresh  armies  they  were  filled 
with  traitors  or  thinned  by  deserters,  until  at  lost  the  tide  of 
battle  followed  the  tide  of  human  feeling,  and  there  followed 
his  deposition,  exile,  imprisonment,  and  death  at  St.  Helena. 
Duke  of  Wellington,  take  warning;  remember,  that  if  the 
Berlin  Decrees  brought  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  ;  so  in 
all  that  is  most  precious  to  man,  the  Corn  Laws  maymark  the 
downfall  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  (Tremendous  cheering.) 
You  would  be  more  humbled  in  that  than  the  man  you 
vanquished  ;  and  with  withered  laurels,  with  a  stained  name 
— with  reverence  alienated  that  was  long  paid  so  readily — 
you  will  go  to  your  grave  coupled  with  him  you  defeated'  in 
this,  that  you  both 

"  Leave  a  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 
That  moral  is  that  no  political  ascendancy,  no  mere  station, 
no  strength  of  party — no  antiquity  of  prestige — can  suc- 
cessfully maintain  battle  against  the  laws  of  nature,  of 
which  the  laws  of  trade,  as  Edmund  Burke  has  taught  us, 
are  part  and  parcel.  They  are  the  laws  of  nature  ;  a  mani- 
festation of  the  same  Providence,  characterized  by  the  same 
universality  and  omnipotence.  (Cheers.)  And  not  only 
has  trade  its  laws,  but  opinion — opinion  in  its  progress  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  modern  civilisation.  I 
believe  that  the  advance  of  this  agitation  is  referable  to 
those  same  principles,  and  that  we  shall  find  in  it  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  operation  of  those  self-same  laws.  It  has 
grown,  this  agitation,  as  the  glacier  grows  on  the  mountain 
top.  The  snows  descend  silently  and  softly,  like  the  pro- 
gress of  conviction  in  individual  minds,  penetrating  and 
abiding,  yet  not  attracting  notice.  Every  passing  cloud 
drops  more  and  more,  and  one  stratum  accumulates  upon 
another,  and  then  the  wild  winds  that  rage  and  the  biting 
frost  in  its  severity  do  but  knit  it  the  firmer,  aud  make  it  the 
stronger  and  more  compact ;  and  still  as  the  seasons  return, 
the  winter  which  forbids  the  growth  of  vegetation,  give3 
growth  and  nutriment  to  this  same  mass  in  its  pro- 
gress, aud  through  years  and  ages  it  accumulates, 
aud  is  bound  together  by  the  freezing  atmosphere,  firm 
and  fast,  like  the  opinion — the  riveted  opinion  and 
principles  of  enlightened  multitudes  ;  and  then  by  its 
very  growth  and  magnitude  the  time  for  moving  comes;  by 
its  own  weight  it  is  loosened — it  rushes  down,  the  ava- 
lanche, and  bears  all  before  it;  and  no  trophy  of  military 
greatness  ;  no  senate  house,  however  venerable;  no  palece. 
however  splendid  ;  no  church,  however  towering,  can  stop 
its  progress  ;  down  it  rashes  over  all,  turning  even  the  an- 
cient rivers  from  their  courses,  and  thus  sweeps  away  the  mo- 
numents of  man,  proclaiming  that  nature's  laws"  are  like 
nature's  God — are  vested  with  omnipotence;  and  that  they 
are  resisted  only  to  the  destruction  of  their  opposers.  (En- 
thusiastic cheers.)  In  the  determination  which  these  meet- 
ings evince,  ill  the  growing  power  of  popular  opinion,  in  the 
certainty  that  whether  we  can  or  cannot  rely  upon  Sir  Robert 
Peel  or  Lord  John  Russell,  we  can  rely  upon  ourselves — in 
that  is  our  hope  and  our  strength  for  the  future.  You  have 
petitioned  ;  you  have  resolved ;  you  have  remonstrated  : 
many  of  you  have  registered ;  and  many  more  will  possess 
yourselves  of  the  40s.  franchise.  You  will  do  this  until  it 
is  achieved  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  and 
if  that  does  not  win  the  battle,  you  will  do  more  than  this — 
you  will  do  whatever  is  necessary;  and  the  means  will  be 
found — honourable,  legal,  and  peaceable — for  the  accom- 
plishment of  your  purpose.  Towards  that  you  are  advancing 
in  a  inarch  that  notliiug  can  resist,  because  your  reliance  is 
upon  principles  that  are  everlasting,  and  universal  as  truth 
itself,  You  have  identified  your  cause  with  this  power  of 
truth ;  that  must  fail ;  the  experience  of  ages  must  be  re- 
versed;  the  maxims  of  the  wisest  must  be  proved  folly, 
before  you  can  flinch  in  your  course :  and  when  once  you 
have  worked  out  this  great  and  good  achievement  , 
when  you  have  done  what  is  to  be  done  for  grappling  with) 
and  abating  the  pressure  of  temporary  Buffering:  when  be- 
yond that,  you  have  made  this  country  pre-eminent  in  the 
world  for  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  and  generous  policy  ;  when 
the  blessings  of  Free  Trade  are  felt  through  the  nations  as 
averting  wars,  and  keeping  down  the  rage  of  hostile  feeling 
and  antagonistic  passions  ;  when  experience  has  taught  the 
most  backward  of  them  to  acknowledge  that  at  last  you  have 
rightly  guided  them  in  the  course  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  of 
soeiul  advancement ;  Oh,  then,  it  will  bs  the  disposition  of 
mankind  at  large  to  render  honour  in  the  records  of 
historians  to  whom  Lonour  is  due,  and  in  that  sort  of  pyra- 
mid which  the  world  will  pile  in  commemoration  of  this  grand 
event,  of  this  peaceful,  just,  aud  fraternal  policy,  there  may 
be  the  names  of  political  and  party  leaders  at  the  base,  but 
above  them  will  be  the  names  of  philosophers,  our  Adam 
Smith,  and  other  enlightened  men,  whose  works  made  the 
subject  understood,  and  prepared  the  way  for  those  blessed 
changes ;  and  above  them  will  be  the  practical  men,  your 
Bright,  and  Cobden,  and  their  fellow -labourers  (cheers J 
the  real  abolishers  of  the  Corn  Law,  so  far  as  individuals 
are  able — above  them,  and  above  all,  will  be  the  inscription^ 
of  the  world's  gratitude  to  the  people  of  England,  for  that 
they  enforced  the  adoption  of  a  Free  Trade  policy.  (Vehe- 
ment cheering.)  Well  Is  it  that  you  should  raise  your 
voieo  for  niarshulling  qu  this  mighty  and  blessed  change, 
now  when  the  exigencies  of  the  time  render  immediate 
action  necessary ;  and  I  will  add  that  you  shoidd  do  it  now 
is  not  unfitting,  at  this  particular  season  of  the  year ;  for 
if  there  be  a  cause — if  there  ever  has  been  a  cause— dis- 
cussed in  public  meetings,  intermixed  with  political  anta- 
gonisms, which  deserves  the  name  of  "  holy,  sacred,  and 
Christian,"  it  js  this.  And  when  you  raise,  as  you  do,  your 
shouts  of  gratitude  and  acclamation  for  the  abolition  of  re- 
striction, and  for  the  establishment  of  a  brotherly  policy  in- 
ducing brotherly  love  among  all  vorieties  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, you  are,  in  fact,  sending  back  the  echo  of  earth  to  the 
song  of  nngels  of  "  Glory  to  (iod  in  the  highest,  with  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  among  men.''  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  describe  the  alternations  of  intense  interest  and  enthu- 
siastic applause  which  uccompanied  the  delivery  of  the  above 
most  eloquent  address,  or  the  prolonged  burst  of  applause 
which  followed  its  (  lose. 

Mr.  Couden  then  came  forward  aud  proposed  three 
cheers  for  Free  Trade,  w  hich  was  instantly  complied  with. 
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AGEICULTURE. 

WHO  WILL  MARCH  THROUGH 
COVENTRY? 
Another  attempt  is  to  be  made  upon  the  gulli- 
bility of  the  fanners.  The  Cora  Laws  are  given  up 
as  untenable  by  every  public  man  with  any  pre- 
tension to  talent  or  influence.  The  farmers  them- 
selves are  anxiously  desirous  that  the  question 
should  be  settled,  and  that  speedily,  in  the  only  way 
it  can  be  settled,  by  a  total  and  immediate  repeal. 
The  protectionist  Ministers  are,  it  is  said,  preparing 
to  propose  to  the  monopolist  Parliament  the  com- 
plete abrogation  of  the  Corn  Laws — so  strong,  so 
irresistible,  has  become  the  public  opinion  of  their 
impolicy.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  teachings  of  experience,  that  blind 
6ection  of  the  landed  oligarchy,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  is  the  leader  and  the  type,  seeks 
again  to  arouse  the  farmers  to  bellow  for  the  lost 
monopoly. 

Now,  before  the  British  farmer  consents  to  march 
through  Coventry  with  the  Duke^  of  Richmond's 
(politically)  ragged  regiment,  let  him  take  a  rational 
review  of  the  backward  movement  of  the  "  pro- 
tectionist cause"  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
then  let  him  say  whether  he  can  do  anything  except 
make  himself  ridiculous,  by  marching  at  the  word 
of  command  from  the  room  in  Bond-street? 

It  was  about  this  time  two  years  that  land- 
lordism, alarmed  by  the  progress  Free  Trade 
opinions  were  making  amongst  the  farmers,  estab 
lished  the  "  protection  societies,"  and  got  up  for  a 
moment  a  kind  of  galvanic  agitation  in  support  of 
monopoly.  We  then  hailed  that  agitation  as  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  our  own  efforts  in  favour  of  a 
Free  Trade  in  corn.  We  well  knew  that  monopoly 
could  not  open  its  mouth  without  speaking  its  own 
condemnation ;  and  we  were  right  glad  to  find  the 
monopolist  landocracy  driven  into  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  its  wrong  by  argument,  and  the  re- 
sult has  justified  our  expectations.  Hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  farmers  who  had  not  come  within  the 
influence  of  the  direct  arguments  of  the  Free 
Traders,  went  home  from  "protection"  meetings,  dis- 
gusted with  the  rancorous  spirit  and  unseemly  violence 
of  the  protectionist  landowners,  to  ponder  over  and 
soon  to  detect  and  despise  their  false  assertions  and 
fallacious  reasoning.  Then  came  the  "  lard  and 
grease"  defences  of  monopoly  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  Mr-  Miles  andhis  feeble  clique,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  unblushing  pleas  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  his  salmon  and  timber  monopolies,  and  the 
avowal  of  every  "conservative"  public  man,  who 
had  a  character  for  anything  but  stupidity,  that 
f'  protection"  could  never  survive  such  defences  as 
had  been  made  on  its  behalf.  Then,  the  Corn 
Laws  have  been  proved  ineffectual  to  give  the 
farmer  the  prices  promised  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
1842,  while  they  have  proved  most  efficient  in  con- 
verting a  deficiency  into  present  scarcity  with 
a  prospect  of  famine. 

Then  the  League,  which  was  to  have  been  anni- 
hilated by  the  protection  societies,  has  steadily 
grown  in  power  and  influence.  It  has  drawn  forth 
from  the  repertories  of  the  constitution  the  40s. 
franchise,  and  has  shown  how  the  lauded  oligarchy 
may  be  met  and  conquered  on  its  own  ground. 
Two  of  the  largest,  most  populous,  most  industrious, 
and  most  wealthy  divisions  of  English  counties  have 
been  won  by  the  Free  Traders.  The  metropolitan 
county,  and  several  others,  have  been  made  too  hot 
for  monopolists  at  any  future  election.  Some  10 
or  12  other  counties,  or  divisions  of  counties,  are  in 
the  course  of  being  converted  from  monopolist  into 
Free  Trade  strongholds. 

The  monopolists  have  not  a  public  inan  amongst 
them  fit  to  undertake  the  lowest  responsible  office 
in  the  government  of  a  country,  much  less  to  form 
an  administration.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  their 
leader,  is  a  shallow,  vain,  and  selfish  man,  who  more- 
over knows  full  well  tho  utter  prostration  of  the  mo- 
nopolists— is  only  half  in  earnest,  and  ready  at  any 
moment  to  swap  the  wholo  influence  of  the  clique 
"  in  Bond  street,"  for  substantial  favours  to  his  kith 
and  kin.  But  were  the  Duko  of  Richmond  as  poli- 
tically honest  as  ho  is  hollow,  ho  could  no  inoro 


form  a  ministry  than  he  could  create  a  world.  For 
the  maintenance  of  the  restrictive  system,  then, 
there  is  no  chance ;  and  it  hehoves  every  farmer 
who  regards  the  welfare  of  his  class  to  com©  for- 
ward and  declare  that  all  this  turmoil  and  uncer- 
tainty, bitterness  and  strife,  shall  have  an  end. 

If  more  was  required  to  prove  the  utter  use- 
lessness  of  any  further  effort  to  sustain  the  Corn 
Laws,  it  would  be  found  in  the  statements  and  ad- 
missions of  the  melancholy  remnant  of  the  protec- 
tionist party  which  assembled  at  the  room  in  Bond- 
street  on  Tuesday  last.  There  the  muster  consisted 
of  between  "  fifty  and  sixty"  landowners  and  tenant 
farmers,  the  peerage  being  represented  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury;  the 
only  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  present 
were  Messrs.  W.  Miles,  Stafford  O'Brien,  Newde- 
gate,  and  Heathcote.  This  shows  the  low  estate  of 
the  monopolist  cause.  And  then  the  speeches  and 
the  report  were  more  like  funeral  orations  over  the 
dead  Corn  Laws,  than  stirring  appeals  to  their  de- 
fenders. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  began  by  stating  that 
since  their  last  annual  meeting  "  a  certain  number 
of  individuals,"  who  formerly  called  themselves 
"  friends  of  the  farmer,"  who  stated  boldly  on  the 
hustings  their  adherence  to  our  opinions,  and  who 
said  that  they  were  willing  to  give  protection  to 
agriculture,  had  since  changed  their  opinions."  He 
then  referred  to  the  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell,  at 
which  he  did  not  wonder,  and  the  adhesion  of  Lord 
Morpeth  to  the  League,  at  which  he  did  wonder ; 
gave  his  own  word  that  the  potato  failure  was  a 
"  delusion,"  and  called  upon  tho  farmers  "to  agitate 
the  country  in  favour  of  protection."  He  urged 
them  to  consent  to  no  compromise ;  hoped  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  Times  report  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  about  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  promised 
to  re-say  in  the  House  of  Lords  all  the  nonsense  he 
had  there  and  then  uttered,  and  sat  down.  ' 

Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien,  chairman  of  the  Publica- 
tion Committee,  then  read  a  report,  embodying 
statistical  returns  made  by  the  branch  societies,  to 
show  that  the  potato  -crop  had  not  failed,  and  other 
matters  equally  surprising  and  true! !  But  what 
cannot  a  publication  'committee  prove,  who  con- 
trived to  make  Adam  Smith  bear  testimony  in 
favour  of  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  Thomas,  a  tenant  farmer,  made  the  com- 
fortable assurance  to  the  meeting  that  "  if  the  per 
centage  of  the  diseased  potatoes  were  taken  away, 
there  would  remain  nearly  the  same  available 
amount  of  potatoes  as  in  ordinary  years !  "  We 
presume  the  salvo  for  Mr.  Thomas's  veracity  is  to 
be  found  in  the  indefinite  meaning  of  the  word 
"  nearly." 

Mr.  Bennett,  a  farmer  and  auctioneer,  of  Bed- 
fordshire, made  this,  to  the  monopolists,  startling 
admission — "that  the  everlasting  meddling  with 
agriculture  was  its  greatest  bane.  There  was  no 
security  whatever.  When  they  sowed,  they  did 
not  know  but  some  newfangled  notion  would  be 
promulgated,  and  perhajis  adopted,  before  their  crop 
was  secured.  This  awful  insecurity  of  everything 
relating  to  the  soil  was  calculated  to  drive  a  wise 
man  mad.  He  confessed,  if  it  were  to  come  to  a 
total  repeal,  he  said  the  sooner  the  better."  True, 
Mr.  Bennett,  most  true,  and  a  capital  Free  Trade 
argument. 

Then  followed  Mr.  Allnatt,  of  Berkshire,  who 
seems  to  be  just  one  of  those  imaginative  gentle- 
men who  suit  protection  meetings ;  for  after  sundry 
ideal  statements,  he  said,  "  Supposing  that  League 
principles  had  been  adopted,  and  that  League  pre- 
dictions had  been  fulfilled,  thai  the  poor  soils  would 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  Now,  it 
so  happens  that  the  League  prediction  is,  not  that 
poor  soils  will  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  but  that 
poor  soils,  and  all  soils  in  tliis  country,  will  certainly 
be  more  highly  cultivated  than  at  present,  as  soon  as 
the  Corn  Laws  are  repealed  ;  that  nothing  can 
prevent  Buch  improvement  but  the  blindest  obsti- 
nacy on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  such  soils.  How- 
ever, as  protectionist  statements  of  fact  rank  amongst 
the  wildest  works  of  fiction  of  the  day,  it  may  be 
scarcely  worth  while  to  set  Mr.  Allnatt  right.  This 
gentleiuun  ended  with  the  discovery  that  "  the 


League  had  been  nearly  dead  up  to  the  time  when 

the  two  noble  lords,  Russell  and  Morpeth,  thought  fit 

to  join  and  resuscitate  it."  Thatmight  be  apleasant 

delusion  for  a  gentleman  to  indulge  in  the  seclusion 

of  Iris  farm  in  Berkshire,  but  those  who  have  chanced 

to  come  into  collision  with  the  League  have  had 

pretty  plain  proof  of  its  vitality.     Thus,  Mr.  Wm. 

Miles,  who  has  felt  the  force  of  the  grip  of  the 

League  leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  : 

"  He  would  touch  upon  one  point  which  Mr.  Allnatt  hod 
mentioned.  He  said  that  the  League  would  have  heen  dead 
but  for  the  support  and  assistance  of  Lord  J.  Russell  and 
Lord  Morpeth.  Let  the  farmers  of  England  not  so  deceive 
themselves.  The  League  was  still  using  the  most  active  ex- 
ertions, and  it  would  require  nil  their  energies  to  prevent 
those  exertions  from  being  successful.  From  what  he  heard, 
he  was  afraid  that  bo  many  Free  Traders  had  heen  placed 
upon  the  registration  in  South  Lancashire  and  in  the  West 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  they 
would  not  carry  those  elections." 

He  alluded  to  the  possibility  that  his  own  seat 
might  be  endangered  by  the  Bath  and  Bristol 
Leaguers,  and  he  added  : 

"  Now,  though  they  could  not,  and  would  not,  interfere  in 
elections,  as  the  League  did,  yet  much  was  to  be  done  by 
union — much  by  the  friendly  intercourse  at  market  and  at 
fanners'  tables — much  by  energy,  perseverance,  and  deter- 
mination ;  and,  if  they  were  all  united,  let  them  remember 
the  great  force  they  carried  along  with  them  in  their 
labourers,  who  were  their  40s.  Freeliolders." 

Does  Mr.  Miles  mean  to  say  the  monopolists  will 
qualify  tho  agricultural  labourers  and  40s.  free- 
holders ?    We  wish  they  would  try  it. 

Mr.  Newdegate,  whose  seat  in  Warwickshire  i3 

likely  to  become  a  little  too  warm,  was  greatly  irate 

with  the  League,  but  gave  this  (for  a  monopolist 

landowner)  curious  reason  for  the  growing  influence 

of  the  League  : 

"  The  recent  support  given  to  the  League  has  arisen  from 
the  fact,  that  they  stood  in  need  of  a  diversion  of  attention. 
Men's  minds  had  become  tired  and  disgusted  with  their  old 
talk  and  their  old  practices,  and  to  this  account  might  be  at- 
tributed the  new  adherents  they  hod  gained." 

Mr.  Heathcote's  speech  was  quite  that  of  a  Cora 

Law  martyr.    "  Whatever  changes  had  occurred  in 

the  opinions  of  others,  his  own  were  unaltered." 

Whereat  the  little  band  of  despondents  cheered 

vehemently.    He  added : 

"  He  well  knew  that  they  had  many  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter in  fighting  this  question.  Many  eminent  men  on  both 
sides  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  feared,  were  against  them. 
He  feared  that  the  recent  declarations  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Whigs  showed  that  they  were  opposed  to  them;  while 
speeches  made  last  session  by  several  of  the  Conservative 
leaders  showed  that  they  took  far  too  low  a  tone — that  they, 
in  a  great  measure,  gave  up  tbe  principle  for  which  the  agri- 
culturists were  contending.  He  was  aware  that  great  odds 
were  placed  against  them — that  they  had  to  contend  with 
many  highly  talented  men  who  were  against  them;  but,  in 
the  midst  oj  this  gloom,  there  were  still  some  rays  of  hope  to 
which  the;/ could  cling." 

Now,  this  is  not  a  very  hopeful  frame  of  mind 
wherein  to  march  to  the  relief  of  monopoly,  under 
such  leadership  as  that  of  Richmond  and  Miles. 

A  Mr.  Weale  was  very  learned  about  malt  as  food 

for  stock,  and  said : 

"  One  fact  had  been  alluded  to  of  great  importance  to 
graziers — the  feeding  of  cattle  on  malt.  They  were  told  that 
the.  importation  of  cattle  under  the  tariff  would  do  the  Bri- 
tish grazier  no  harm.  Now  it  appeared  that  the  first  year 
there  were  1100  cattle  imported,  in  the  next  year  there  were 
2900,  and  last  year  there  were  11,000.  This  was  a  fact  of 
great  importance.  Why  did  they  find  the  Belgian  and  other 
foreign  breeders  going  round  the  country  and  purchasing  the 
best  bulls  and  cows  they  could  procure  ?  Why,  but  because 
they  had  been  in  the  markets  of  the  metropolis,  and  saw  the 
kind  of  cattle  that  were  wanted  there,  and  were  now  endea- 
vouring to  supply  them.  They  were  told  that  they  might 
easily  compete  with  foreigners  in  the  breeding  of  cattle.  But 
to  show  the  meeting  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  Bri- 
tish grazier  laboured,  it  would  be  enough  to  state  that  they 
were  prevented  from  converting  their  inferior  barley  into 
malt.  The  foreigner  icas  not  prevented  from  doing  so  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  this  prohibition,  the  British  grazier 
was  compelled  to  purchase  oil-eake,  which  was  the  produce 
of  another  country.  Look  at  the  large  quantity  of  barley  ill 
the  market  that  was  not  fit  for  malting,  a  large  proportion  o 
which  mi<iht  be  usefully  converted  into  malt  for  feeding 
cattle." 

Poor  Mr.  Weale  seems  to  be  a  simple  chap,  who 
has  slept  since  the  fancy  of  malt  feeding  was  in 
being,  now  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  forgot  to  men* 
tion — if  he  knew  it  —  two  other  "  important  facts," 
that,  notwithstanding  the  importation,  stock  is 
selling  at  very  high  prices,  and  that  free  import 
of  grain  would  give  British  breeders  and  graziers 
an  ample  supply  of  grain  at  moderate  prices.  We  esti- 
mate the  farmer's  gain  from  this  alone  at  20s.  an  acre. 
We  must  pass  over  many  other  gems  of  monopolist 
argumentation,  and  come  to  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien, who 
thought  the  landlords  "  ought  to  come  forward  and 
stato  tho  high  grounds  upon  which  they  advo- 
cated the  continuance  of  agricultural  protection." 
Wo  think  so  too.  The  only  "  high  ground"  we  havo 
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ever  heard  of  is  the  maintenance  of  "  high"  rents. 
Still  Mr.  OBrien  has  his  inisgiving,  for  he 
said : — 

"  On  the  whole,  their  present  meeting  had  been  a  satis- 
factory one.  If  they  disbelieved  the  report  of  the  Times, 
their  position  was  still  difficult.  The  report  stated  to  them 
the  minorities  in  which  they  had  been  le/t  on  questions 
affecting  agricultural  interests  last  session  ;  but  now,  when 
they  found  the  League  not  merely  existing  by  a  cry  of  clam- 
our, but  that  it  had  cleared  all  neutral  ground,  and  that 
it  ranked  amongst  its  supporters  the  leader  of  a  great 
constitutional  party,  as  well  as  many  other  noble  lords,  the 
position  of  the  agricultural  interest  was  a  different  one ; 
and  while  they  would  not  complain  of  the  past,  they  might 
at  least  expect  more  resolute  and  determined  conduct  on  their 
part  for  the  future." 

Then,  after  thanking  the  Duke  as  chairman,  the 
meeting  broke  up.  Now,  can  any  farmer  note 
the  above  wailings  from  the  "  room  in  Bond-street" 
without  exclaiming,  "Verily,  the  game  of  protec- 
tion is  up?" 


QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

THE  Friends  of  FREE  TRADE  residing  in  the 
Northern  or  Midland  Counties,  desirous  of  purchasing 
Freeholds  in  any  of  the  undermentioned  Counties,  are  requested 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League,  Newall's  Buildings 
Manchester. 
North  Lancashire  I  North  Derbyshire 

South  Lancashire  I  South  Derbyshire 

North  Cheshire  |  North  Durham 

West  Riding  of  York  |  East  Cumberland 

South  Stafford  I  West  Cumberland 

North  Stafford  |  South  Northumberland. 

South  Cheshire  j 

Each  applicant  is  requested  to  give  bis  name  and  residence  at 
full  length.  By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 

QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

I^REE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Free- 
holds for  Middlesex,  East  Surrey,  West  Kent,  South 
Essex,  East  Sussex,  and  South  Hants,  are  requested  to  send 
their  applications,  with  name  and  address  in  full,  to  the  League 
Offices,  67,  Fleet -street,  London. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 

FREEHOLD  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  HERTS. 

I^REE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Freeholds 
-  in  Hertfordshire  are  requested  to  send  their  applications  to- 
The  League  Offices,  67,  Fleet-street,  or  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Bontems, 
Herts  Registration  Office,  Hertford. 

NORTH  LANCASHIRE. 
QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

FREE-TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Qualifica- 
tions for  North  Lancashire,  are  informed  that  they  can  be 
obtained  for  33/.  and  upwards  each,  yielding  from  6}  to  7}  per 
cent. 

Applications  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Moorhouse,  League  Rooms, 
4,  Cbeapside,  Preston. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  .Saturday  Morning,  December  20,  1845. 

The  "  Ministerial  crisis"  is  over,  and  the 
National  crisis  has  begun.  We  are  now  fairly 
entered  on  the  last  stage  of  our  struggle  for  the 
untaxing  of  the  people's  food,  and  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  the  people's  industry,  The  Free 
Trade  Member  ton  the  Cm'  of  London  is  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  The  ever-memo- 
rable "Address  to  the  Electors  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don" is  the  programme  of  ministerial  policy,  as  of 
national  expectation  and  demand.  In  this  great 
controversy  of  right  against  wrong,  light  against 
darkness,  a  nation  against  an  oligarchy,  the  Queen's 
Government  js  heartily,  unreservedly,  and  altoge- 
ther with  "  Ua,  the  Queen's  subjects." 

Our  readers  and  constituents,  the  Free  Trade 
public  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  do  us  the  jus- 
tice to  believe,  that  we  should  not  make  this  pro- 
foundly interesting  and  momentous  announcement 
in  terms  thus  unqualified,  were  we  not  convinced 
that  there  is  nothing — and  will  be  nothing — to  mar 
or  dash  the  delighted  satisfaction  with  whicli  it  will 
be  unanimously  hailed  by  the  country.  We  arc  en. 
tirely  persuaded,  that  Lord  John  Russell  takes  office 
with  the 

one  distinct  and  simple  purpose  of  giving 
immediate  statutory  effect  to  the  broad  and  plain 
principles  laid  down  in  that  Address  to  the  London 
Electors,  which  has  made  him  the  statesman  of  the 
crisis. 

The  delay  which  has  intervened  before  his  lord- 
ship's definitive  acceptance  of  the  responsibilities 
with  whi';h  he  has  been  charged  by  her  Majesty, 
will  be  interpreted  by  the  country  as  indicating 
that  he  is  most  seriously  sensible  of  the  magnitude 
of  those  responsibilities;  that  he  has  thoroughly 
measured  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  his  path  with 
the  resources  on  which  lie  may  count  for  ensuring 
the  success  of  his  mighty  enterprise ;  and  that,  come 
what  will,  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  his  part  to- 
wards placing  on  the  statute-book  of  the  empire  the 
Free  Trade  principles  which  he  lias  deliberately 


espoused,  and  with  which  he  has,  once  for  all,  iden- 
tified his  name,  fame,  and  power. 

It  is  for  the  People  to  no  the  rest.  Lord 
John  Russell  is  no  more  able  now,  than  he  was  a 
week  or  a  month  ago,  to  give  us  Free  Trade.  He 
can  be  nothing  more  in  this  matter  than  the  ex- 
ecutive organ  of  national  intelligence,  the  adminis- 
trative agent  of  national  will,  the  trusted  and 
honoured  depositary  of  national  force.  The  country 
must  find  the  power.  Nothing  but  the  same  "  un- 
equivocal expression  of  the  public  voice"  which  has 
brought  our  cause  thus  far,  can  conduct  it  to  its 
final  glorious  consummation.  It  is  a  long  way  yet 
to  the  statute-boolf.  We  entreat  the  public  to  re- 
gard everything  that  we  have  written  pending 
the  solution  of  the  late  Ministerial  crisis, — all  our 
counsels  to  self-reliance  and  independent  actions — 
as  not  hi  the  slightest  degree  superseded  by  the 
cheering  intelligence  whicli  we  now  communicate, 
but  as  receiving  a  new  force  and  emphasis.  Every- 
thing stands  exactly  as  it  did,  with  the  only  ex- 
ception that  every  motive  to  popular  exertion  is 
inconceivably  enhanced  by  the  visibly  increased 
nearness  of  the  great  and  crowning  victory.  We 
see  land,  at  last,  and  we  have  taken  our  pilot  on 
board — that  is  all.  The  landing  is  yet  to  be  effected, 
and  for  anything  that  appears  at  present,  the 
landing  will  be  more  arduous  and  critical  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  voyage  together. 

Again  we  say  to  the  people — and  we  say  it  now 
more  earnestly  and  emphatically  than  ever — rely 

ON  NOTHING  BUT  YOURSELVES  AND  YOUR  OWN  EXER- 
TIONS. Take  nothing  for  granted.  Go  on  agitating 
— and,  above  all,  go  on  qualifying — just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Prepare  for  a  tremendous 
struggle  :  it  is  just  possible — we  are  not  at  all  sine 
that  it  is  in  any  degree  probable — that  such  prepa- 
ration may  prevent  the  struggle  from  being  a  tre- 
mendous one.  Believe  not  ihat  anything  is  done  till 
all  is  done.  Let  there  be  no  premature  hurraing 
— no  "  throwing  up  of  caps ."  the  time  for  that  will 
be  when  the  Bill — and  this  lime  we  must  take  care 
that  it  really  is  "  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  bill"  —  receives  her  Majesty's  most 
gracious  Royal  Assent. 


Tkai.ee,  Dec.  1C. — Since  the  intentions  of  Ministers  re- 
specting the  opening  of  the  ports  to  foreign  grain  became  a 
subject  of  discussion,  the  markets  have  shown  symptoms  of 
a  decided  tendency  downwards.  Wheat  has  fallen  lUd.  at  least 
in  the  peck  ;  oats  came  down  yesterday  to  !)^d.  for  the  best 
quality,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  further  full.  The 
fanners  who  have  already  sold  out  will  probably  have  reason 
to  rejoice.    Barley  was  down  to  ltd. — Kerry  Examiner. 


T  HE  FUNDS. 


Sat. 
Dec.l 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Red.  Ann. 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
3}perCt.  Red.  Ann. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  i860 

Cons,  for  Acct  

Exc.  Bills,  pm  

Ind.  Bds.un.100O/. 

Imlia  Stock  

Austrian   

Belgian  Bonds  . . 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

Chilian   

Cohimb.  ex.Venez. 

Danish   

Dutch  4  per  Cent. 
Dutcli      per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Portug.  conv  

Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct. 
Do.  3pcrCt.  ex.dv. 


Mon. 
Dec. 15 


200t 

Shut 
94» 
10 
92} 

21-22 


59} 

29 
35} 


27£ 

38 


IWBS.  Wed. 
Dec.lU  Dec. 17 


200} 
92i 


10 

21.22 
32 


94} 

93 

59} 

29} 


200} 
92} 


32 


95} 
79} 

icL 

93 
60 
295 


38} 


Tiiur. 
Dec.18 


199} 

92i 

Shut 

91} 

109 

B2| 

19-21 

261 


93 

601 

29? 


28} 
39 


Fill. 

Dec.19 


199.1 
92} 

94} 
10J 

92.? 
181920 
32 


94} 


28} 
39| 


92? 
Shut 

m 


10} 

93} 
60} 
30} 


29 
39} 


MAEKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Monday,  Dec.  15. — During  the  past  week  we  have  been  well 
supplied  with  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  and  moderately  with 
Beans  and  Peas.  This  morning  there  are  in  addition  a  fair 
number  of  samples  of  all  kinds  of  English  grain  except  Oats,  of 
which  there  is  little  fresh  up.  The  trade  remains  much  the 
same  us  last  week  as  to  the  amount  of  business  doing;  prices 
are  generally  quoted  Is.  to  2s.  lower  for  Wheat  both  Free  and 
Bonded.  In  Barley  there  is  scarcely  any  business  passing,  and 
prices  are  nominal.  The  Oat  trade  is  as  dull  as  possible,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  find  buyers  even  at  a  considerable  reduction;  the 
business  done  is  Is.  to  ls.6d.  lower  than  last  Monday,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  value  of  any  description. 
Scarcely  a  sale  of  Peas  has  been  made,  and  Beans  are  Is. 
lower. 

S.  H.  Lucas, 
BRITISH.        Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Essex,    Red  50  to  60   White  58  to  68 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    4!)      58  66  04 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  47      54  54 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  25  27 

Ditto  Ditto  Poland*  New  26  28 

Scotch  Feed  20      28         Potuto  29  30 

Limerick  25  27 

Ditto  Fine  New  27   29  Old  Fine  none 

Cork  

Wutcrford,  Youghal,  &  Cork  Black  23  25 


.Old 


20 

25 
39 
44 


54 
38 
45 
43 

IN  BONO. 

Quarter. 


50 
40 

57 
46 


Sligo  

Galway  

Barley  

Beans,  Mazagan  New  32  34  

Harrow   38  42   

Small   40  44   

Peas,  White  Boilers  

Grey  30.  .48  Maple  

Flour,  Town  made  per  sack  of  280  lbs.. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  

FOREIGN.  fbee. 

Fcr  Imperial 

Wheat,  Dantzig.high  mixed  58  to  66 

Rostock  56  60 

Stettin   54  60 

Hamburgh   52  57 

Odessa  46  50 

Odessa  Polish  50  56 

Russian  soft  48  57 

Ditto   hard  46  55 

Spanish   

Ditto  White  

Australian   60 

Bailey,  Grinding  27 

Distilling  30 

Oats,  Archangel   27 

Danish  27 

Swedish   25 

Stralsund  

Dutch  Feed  23 

Brew  29 

Polands   30 

Beans,  Egvptian  .40 

Peas,  White   54 

Ditto  Boilers   none 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  ban-el  of  196  lbs  34  35 

United  States  32  35 

Dantzig  „ 

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
Dec.  8  to  Dec.  13, 1845,  both  days  inclusive. 


69 
30 
32 
2* 
28 
26 

25 
35 

41 


52 
48 
40 
45 
42 
43 


25 
22 
S3 

22 
32 
28 
40 


Wheat. 

English   10790 

Scotch  

Irish  

Foreign   9021 


Barley. 
12C69 
1660 

766 


Oats. 
6928 
3268 
5077 
10696 


Beans. 
1411 


96 


Peas. 
1953 


Flour,  7958  sacks ;  3167  barrels. 

Friday,  Dec.  19. — Except  a  fair  arrival  of  foreign  Wheat,  we 
have  been  shortly  supplied  with  all  grain  since  Monday.  The 
same  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  alteration  of  the  Cora  Laws 
that  has  paralysed  the  trade  for  the  last  fortnight,  still  prevails, 
and  the  prices  of  all  Corn  are  consequently  nominal.  Though 
the  tendency  is  slightly  downwards,  the  business  transacted  is 
of  such  a  trifling  nature  that  we  do  not  alter  quotations  of  any 
article.   The  duty  on  Barlev  rose  Is.  yesterdav. 

S.  H.  Lucas. 

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  12th  of  December  to  the  19th  of  December,  both  inclusive. 


Wheat  . 
Barley 
Oats  . . 


English     I  L-ish. 
5450  I 
9510  i 
270 )        I  7450 
Flour,  5090  sacks. 


Foreign. 
11230 
1570 
2910 


LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  Dec.  16, 1845. 

Qrs.        Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

Wheat    6180   04s.   4d.  |  Rye    . .     0s.  Od. 

Barley    5342   34s.   Od.   I  Beans    1474  38s.  8d. 

Oats    12120   25s.   4d.  |  Peas    1941   44s.  Id. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas, 
s.  d.  s.  d.   s.  d.    s.  d.  b.  d.  s.  d. 

8th  Nov  59   7. .35   I. .25   2. .35   7. .45    1..44  a 

15th    „   58    6.. 35   0.  .26   3.. 38   2.. 44   5.. 45  7 

22d   57  11. .34    1..25   5. .37    1..43    4. .45  4 

29th    „     ....58    2.. 33    2.. 25    0..35   4.. 41    9.. 45  10 

mil  Dec  59   0. .32  1  0. .24    7. .35   0..41    8. .43  4 

13th   59    4.. 32   9.. 24   6.. 36   8.. 40   8.. 43  0 

Aggregate  Average  of  the  Six  JVeeks.  Wheat,  58s.  9d.;  Barley: 
33s.' lOd. ;  Oats,  25s.  2d.;  Rye,  3Gs.  4d. ;  Beans,  42s.  10d.; 
Peas,  44s.  9d.  * 

Duty.  Wheat,  14s.  Od. ;  Barley,  5s.  0d.;  Oats,  3s.  0  .;  Rye, 
6s.  6d.;  Beans,  Is.  Od.  ;  Peas,  Is.  Od. 

Stock  of  Com  in  Bond,  Nov.  5, 1845. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas 


In  London,  279010  10000  56942 
Unit.  King.  667773   59477  107219 


799 
1678 


570 
2063 


Floui 
Cwts. 

55679 
278683, 


MEAT  MARKET. 
The  supply  was  limited,  which  with  the  damp  weather,  rent 
dered  Sales  dull,  and  prices  made  with  considerable  difficulty, 
many  buyers  returned  home  without  supplying  themselves, 

PER  STONE  OF  8  lbs.  BY  THE  CARCASE. 

Prime  Beef. .  3s    6d  to  3s  lOd  |  Middl. Mutton  3s    6d  to  3s  8d 


Middling  do.   3s   Od  to  3s  4d  | 
Plain,  or  infe- 
rior Beef  2s  4d  to  2a  8d  | 

Prime  Mutton  3s  lOd  to  4s  4d 


Veal,  from   ..  0s 
Small  Pork  . .  4s 
Large,  or  infe- 
rior Pork  . .  3s 


Od  to  0s 
8d  to  5s 


4dto3s  8d 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  Dec.  12. 
BANKRUPTS 

F.  TAYLOR,  Orange  Street,  Red  Lion  Square,  tallow  chand- 
ler.  [Mr.  May,  Queen  Square. 

H.  HARRIS,  Leman  Street, Goodman's  Fields, teacher.  [Mr. 
Watson,  Winchester  Buildings. 

G.  WATT,  Old  Jewry,  cotton  factor.  [Messrs.  Lawrance  and 
Plews,  Bucklersburv. 

F.  WHITWORTfl,  Shawforth,  Lancashire,  cotton  manufac- 
turer.  [Messrs.  Clarke  and  Co  ,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

R.  BUCKLEY,  Saddlesworth,  woollen  cloth  manufacturer. 
[Mr.  Spinks,  Great  James  Street. 

W.  FAV,  Bath,  innkeeper.    [Mr.  Shattock,  Bath. 

J.  ROTHCHILD,  Bristol,  watchmaker.  [Mr.  Hudson, 
Bloomsburv  Square. 

H.  ROWBOTHAM  and  R.  J.  KENWORTHY,  Eriuksway, 
Cheshire,  calico  printers.  [Messrs.  Gregory  and  Cc,  Bedford 
Row. 

J.  BUTTER  WO  RTH,  Manchester,  plumber.  [Messrs.  John- 
sou  and  Co.,  Temple. 

F.  LINGARD,  New  Elvet,  Durham,  dealer  in  musical  instru- 
mants.    [Mr  Hartley,  Southampton  Street. 

W.  ELLARY,  Kidderminsti  r,  iron  founder.  [Messrs.  Bycott 
and  Lucy,  Kidderminster. 


TUESDAY,  Dec  16. 
BANKRUPTS. 

W.  KEARTON,  Lamb  Street,  Spitalfields,  cheesemonger 
[Mr.  Hutchinson,  Crown  Court,  Threadneedle  Street. 

M.  JONES,  Theobald's  Road,  grocer.  [Mr.  Miles,  Brunswick 
Place,  Citv  Road. 

T.  POOL,  Princes  Road,  Notting  Hill,  builder.  [Mr.  Wright, 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

W.  GILL,  Leadtnhall  Market,  poulterer.  [Mr.  Tippets,  Pan- 
eras  Lane. 

W.  HUMPHRYES,  Haymaiket,  hotelkeeper.  [Mr.  Lewis, 
Arundel  Street. 

F.  CORDUROY,  Liverpool,  hatter.  [Messrs.  Vincent  and 
Sherwood,  Temple. 

J.  REYNOLDS, Fazakerley,  Lancashire, cowkeeper.  [Messrs. 
Bridger  and  Blake,  London  Wall. 

J.  HULMF.,  Manchester,  paper  dealer.  [Mr.  Abbott,  Char- 
lotto  Street. 

T.  I.  HELLAWELL,  J.  NO ltTCLlFFE,  and  J.  IS.  H ELLA- 
WELL,  Htdifux,  Yorkshire,  dyers.  [Mr.  Taylor,  Nicholas  Lane, 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[Dec.  20. 


THE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE  of  this  day  contains  :— 
The  Whig  Corn  nml  Pee)  Crisis— Mr.  O'Omucll's  New  Position— 
Cotton  Twist  to  the  Five  lYndenf  of  tlic  Uuitcil  Kinitdom— llcpurts  ot  nil 
the  Ureal  Meetings  of  tlh»'*'',t'k>*V  New  Konu,  to  an  old  vine,  for  Lord 
John— Unind  Cabinet  I  limirrof  Bukcs  A  -',  A  :!.  A  i,  nnd  A  5— A  Whipping 
Post  for  the  Monopolists— The  iJtfgou  »f  WantH'v.a  1'airy  rule  forlouna 
England  ill  1043  ;  with  lUo  AmrlKn  and  other  -News  of  the  Weel..  M. , 
Strand,  and  all  New  smen.     '  *"m 


New  and  IWMsed  KditiOB  of  OLIVER  TWI.iT, 

in  Ten  Monthly  Part  I.  .,  , 

On  the  1st  of  January,  yriee  Is.,  nnifonu  with  "  Pickwick,"  Nieholas 
Nieklebv,"  and  •  ■  Martin  Chnzzlewit,"  Part  I.  of 

OLIVER    TWIST;    OR,    THE    PARISH  BOYS 
■  PROGRESS. 
Bv  v'H\n[  i:s  Dickens. 
Illustrated  hv  UeoifeCruikshank. 
'London:  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author,  by  Ilradbury  and  Evans. 
UO.Eleet  street,  and  Whitefriars. 


A HISTORY  FOR  YOUNG  ENGLAND.  —  This 
strikinR  Series  of  Pa  pen,  eomnieneing  from  the  Conquest,  is  Carried 
on  to  the  rei«n  of  Henry  II..  in  the  l  it -t  Two  \  olumes  ot  DO VOL AS  .1  ER- 
ROI.DS  SHILLING  MAi;A/IM',  and  will  be  continued  in  the  Third 
YolumC.the  First  Number  Of  "Wliicll  will  be  published  on  the  31st  instant. 
The  First  Two  Volumes  are  published,  priee  7s.  earh,  neatly  bound  inelotb. 
London  :  Published  at  the  rosea  Office,  Fleet-street, 


MR.  C-VUDLE'S  BREAKFAST  TABLE  TALK 
forms  a  principal  feature  of  PUNCH'S  ALMANACK  for  1846, 
which  will  be  published  on  the  24th  inst  ,  with  12  RAILWAY  MISERIES 
by  Leech !  and  other  illustrations  by  Doyle.   Priee  3d.,  Stamped,  4d. 

The  ALMANACK  is  this  year  quite  A  DISTINCT  PUBLICATION,  and 
will  not  interfere  with  the  week's  Number,  which  will  be  published  as 
usual,  being  the  first  of  Vol.  X. 

Vol.  IX.  yvill  be  ready  for  d<  livery  at  the  same  time,  price  8s. 
London  .  Punch  Office,  92,  Fleet-street. 


In  a  few  days,  fep.  «yo,  -with  Sfel  Plates,  and  nearly  300  Woodcuts, 

MANUAL  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY :  with 
Recapitulatory  Questions  on  each  Chapter;  and  a  Dictionary  of 
Philosophical  Terms.  Bv  John  L.  Cohstock,  M.D.,  and  Richard  D.  Hob- 
i  nil  A.M.,  Oxon.  Author  of  a  Dictionary  of  Tonus  used  in  Medicine  and 
Die  Collateral  Sciences,  and  Manuals  of  Chemistry  and  of  the  Steam 
Engine. 

London  :  Adam  Scott,  Charterhouse-square. 

'  ~     A  SPLENDID  HOLIDAY  PRESENT. 

Complete  in  Three  Volumes,  handsomely  hound  in  scarlet  and  gold,  at  3s. 

each  volume  (containing,  altogether,  nsarly  Two  Ihouaand  Pages  of 

closely-printed  matter), 
nw,  LONDON  ENTERTAINING  MAGAZINE ;  or 

LIBRARY  OF  ROMANO:.  Vols.  1  and  2  contain  the  celebrated 
masterpiece  Novel  of  MATILDA;  or,  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  A  YOUNG 
WOMAN,  by  Eugene  Sue;  also  several  other  well-written  Novels  and 
Romances,  besides  a Tast  deal  of  amusing  and  useful  (information.  It  is 
the  cheapest  work  ever  printed  in  the  English  language.  Those  whomakc 
presents  at  this  season  of  the  year  will  do  well  to  select  this  work  as  one 
of  their  gift?.   Each  volume  may  he  had  separate. 

Published  by  It.  D .  Cousins,  18,  Duke-street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  and 
gold  by  all  Booksellers . 

"Will  be  published  in  a  few   days,  in  the  Catholic  Series), 

ri^HE  DESTINATION  OF  MAN.    By  Johann  Gott- 

JL     lieb  FiCHTE.   Translated  from  the  German,  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnitt. 
London  :  Chapman  (Brothers),  121,  Newgate-street. 


VENTILATION. — This  d»v  is  published,  by  Messrs- 
MADDEN  and  MALCOLM,  H,  Leadcnhall  street,  A  REPLY  to  BUS" 
STATEMENTS  made  bv  the  TIMES  and  the  ATHENAEUM,  in  reference  to 
Ships  and  Buildings  ventilated  by  the  Author,  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
opposing  demands  in  respect  to  Ventilation  of  different  Constitutions.  By 
D.  B.Reip,  M.D  .F.U.S.E.  

price  One  Shilling  ;  bv  post,  One  and  Sixpence. 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID.  Addressed  to 
the  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic.  Bv  R.  J.  Ci'LVEnwn.L.M.D.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  Sherwood,  '-'3,  Paternoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Arundel -street,  Strand. 

AMERICAN  NOTES.— DR.  DICKSON'S  LECTURES 
on  the  Chrouo -Thermal  System  of  Medicine,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  bv  Dr  Turner,  Health  'Commissioner  of  New  York.   Price  2s.  6d. 

"  The  day  is  not  distant  when  the  Chrono-Th'ernml  System  will  be  uni- 
versally received.  The  bone*  of  Samuel  Dickson  may  first  lie  mouldering 
in  the  dust,  and  his  spirit  rest  with  God  who  gave  it,  but  truth  will  at  last 
triumph,  and  posterity  will  rendt  r  to  his  memory  the  merit  wliich  is  his 
due." — New  "York  Inquirer. 

Simpkin  &  Co.,  stationers-court:    '  oniT>rVT*rill  roall.   13  Copies  for  12. 


I^HE  CORN  AND  PROVISION  TRADES. —  The 
deficiency  of  the  Harvest,  the  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop,  and  the  con- 
sequent serious  effects  upon  commercial  and  monetary  affairs,  excite  great 
apprehension,  Under  such  circumstances,  correct  information  as  to  the 
produce  of  the  harvest,  the  extent  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the 
state  of  the  markets,  the  stock  of  groin  on  hand,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  of  the  highest  Importance,  No  trouble 
orexpease  is  spared  to  furnish  such  information,  which  is  brought  down  to 
the  litcs  t moment  of  going  to  press,  in  the  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS, 
Which  ha  f  been  for  many  years  the  authority  in  the  Corn  and  Provision 
Tr.>des  of  England  and  in  foreign  countries  Published  every  Monday  in 
time  for  post,  and  may  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers,  Newsmen,  &c. 
Office,  24,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand.    Price  £1  10s.  4d.  per  annum. 

THE  TENANT  FARMERS'  ADVOCATE.— It  is 
abundantly  manifest  that  the  position  of  the  Agricultural  Interest  as 
a  class  is  undergoing  and  must  undergo  a  great  change  In  such  change 
the  relative  position  of  "LANDLORD  AND  TENANT"  will  form  the 
most  important  feature,  and  the  establishment  of  a  sound  system  of 
"Tenants'  Rights"  will  be  a  cardinal  point  for  "  Tenant  Farmers."  For 
fourteen  years  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNAL  has  been  the  zealous  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  the 
Tenant's  Rights,  and  with  the  convictiou  that  the  interests  of  the 
Tenantry  u.ie  vitally  involved  in  the  questiou,  the  columns  of  this  journal 
wjll  be  continuuoiwy  devoted  to  its  discussion  nnd  elucidation-  Published 
every  MonahV  in  tlnie  for  post-  May  he  hs;l  by  order  of  al!  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen  Office,  21,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand.  London.  '  Price  XI  10s.  4d. 
per  annum. 

MEETING  OF  PA±\LTAM E N T. — Parties  residing  in 
the  country  can  he  supplied  with  the  London  Newspapers  at  the 
following  reduced  price :— Time*,  Ids  per  quarter  :  Morning  Chronicle,  15s 
per  quarter ;  the  evening  Sun  or  Globe,  13s.  Orders  prepaid  to  E.  HALL, 
General  News  Agent,  223,  Strand,  London.  Agent  for  all  the  Railway 
Papers,  and  every  paper  published  in  Loudon. 

National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

^l^HE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 

.1  Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  xU&saud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  F. 
Tussaud,  the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  Is  now  added  to  the.  Collection. 
— BAZAAR, BakeT'Street,  Portman-square. 
"This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis."— Time3- 
Admittance,  Is.';  Napoleon  Rooms,  6d.  Open  from  11  till  1  ;  and  from 
7  till no.  

BETTS'S  PATENT  BRANDY,  certified  by  the  Faculty 
of  England  to  be  the  purest  spirit,  and  guaranteed  by  the  l'atent 
Metallic  Capsules,  embossed  "  Boris's  Patent  Brandy,  7,  Smi'thficld-bars," 
is  sold  at  3s  0d,,  bottle  included,  by  the  most  respectable  di  alcrs,  lists  of 
whom  may  be  obtained  at  the  Distillery,  where  quantities  of  not  less  than 
two  gallons,  in  hulk  or  bottles,  are  supplied.   Address,  7,  Smithfield-bnis. 

R RANDY  AND  CAPSULES. 

MR.  BETTS  (the  late  firm  of  J.  T.  BETTS  &  Co.) 
Patent  Brandy  Distiller,  7,  Snnthfkld  Bart,  feels  it  due  to  himself 
and  the  public  to  state,  that  the  Manufacture  of  the  l'atent  Brandy  was 
not,  nor  ever  has  been  known  to  any  person  srxce.pt  to  himself  and  one  of 
his  tons.  And  that  he  was  succeeded  in  the  buhir.i^s  of  the  Distillery.  7, 
Smithfield  Bars,  by  his  sons,  J.T.  Belts,  jun.,  and  Co.,  en  his  milling 
therefrom,  in  1H43.' 

Mr.  Itetts  further  slates,  that  he  is  the  sole  Patentee,  inannfactursr,  and 
vendor  of  the  Metallic  Capsule  (or  solid  metal  covering  for  the  mouths  of 
bottles),  that  no  other  Brandy  in  England,  except  Rett's  l'atent  Brandy,  is 
thereto  protected  ;  the  Patent  Metallic  Capsule  if,  therefore,  applied  to 
any  other  Brandy,  must  have  been  surreptitiously  obtained. 

Metallic  Capsule  Manufactory,  I,  Wharf-road,  City  road. 

LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

TOHN  GOSNELL  and CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 

•  I  CREAM  'Patronised  by  1'rince  Albert ),  This  inestimable  Crcnm  pos 
•eMce  all  the  gOOd  anaUttCI  of  the  1'inest  Naples  Soap,  without  t!iedis:)grce- 
nhle  smell  inseparable  from  that  article  in  a  genuine  stale.  It  is  offl  White 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  on 
the  (ace,  and  emits  in  use  tin  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  pik  e  ft.  (Id.,  3s.  6d.,<&0. 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  J  lire"  King  coin  t ,  Lombard-street,  London, 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Brushes  of  the  brst  quality,  and  on  the  most 
approved  pi  inciples. 

JONES'S  4*4.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCH E 8 
•r    warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minutp  par  week,  are  selling 

nt  the  Manufactory,  836,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset ■  house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  u  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  nn  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post  oil! ce  order  for  If.  above  the  price,  n  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Ueud  Jones s  "  sketch  of 
Watch  Work/' lent  free  fur  a  2d.  stump 


HPIIE     OXFORD     AND     SALISBURY  DIRECT 

X  RAILWAY. 

The  Committee  of  Management  beg  to  announce  that,  in  compliance 
with  the  applications  and  suggestions  of  several  gentlemen  of  experience, 
they  have  instructed  the  several  bankers  named  in  their  letters  of  allot- 
nient  to  continue  to  receive  the  preliminary  deposits  from  this  time  until 
the  7th  of  January  nest,  in  order  that  those  parties  to  whom  Shares  in  this 
Company  have  been  allotted  may  consult  theirowu  convenience, by  paying 
the  ih -i  deposit  at  the  present  tunc,  or  paying  the  whole  deposit  on  or 
before  the  7th  of  January  next. 

By  Order  of  the  Hoard,  Z.  Hunnz&BTi,  Sec. 

Moorcate  Chambers,  Moorgute-street,  Dec  ft,  is  la.  


VOTKS  PORTJiE  COUNTY. 

rpHE  LONDON  &  SURELY  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 
I      1000  Shares.   Entrance  Fee,  Is.  (id,   Monthly  Subscription,  Os. 

Shares,  £G0. 

TRUSTEES. 

Thomas  "Booker.  iw|,  50,  Mark-lane. 
John  Tecvan.  Esq.,  Kenningion  Cross. 
.).  W  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Hanover-street,  Hanover-square. 
Subscription  Rooms.  Southwark  lite  rarv  Institution,  l>orough  Road. 

Monthly  Meetings,  Second  Monday  in  everv  Month. 
Every  man  ol  full  age  should  be  er.abled  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  To  do  this  he  must  be  in  the  Register.  To  be  on  the 
Register  he  must  have  a  property  qualification.  To  obtain  a  property 
Qualification  without  capital;  he  must  join  the  London  and  Surrey  Build- 
ing Society.  This  Society  is  in  a  position  at  oiiet  to  advance  money.  Ap- 
plications 'for  Shares,  and  for  information,  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
W.  Miilman,  70,  Lower  Thames-street-  

TREE-TRADERS!  QUALIFY  FOR  COUNTIES! 

OOUTHWARK  AND  EAST  SURREY  FREEHOLD 
IO  BUILDING  SOCIETY,   in  1000  shares,  of  £120  each. 

Under  the  management  of  Four  Trustees,  Twelve  Directors,  a  Solicitor, 
Surveyor, and  Secretary. 

The  Subscription  of  10s.  per  Share,  payable  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each 
month,  at  tlte  Literary  Institution, Uoruugh-road,  Southwark.  Entrance 
Fee,  -is.  Bd. 

With  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  the  county  franchise  In  the  Eastern 
Division  of  Surrey,  this  Society  is  specially  formed  ;  hut  it  will  not  be  ab- 
solutely confined  to  that  count  v.  It  seeks  to  procure  for  its  members,  by 
the  payment  of  a  small  monthly  subscription,  the  right  of  voting  ;  thus 
enabling  those  who  do  not  possess  tur  qualification,  and  whose  income  is 
too  limited,  to  acquire  it  by  Other  DDhUU.  For  the  express  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  canse  of  Free  Trade,  this  Society  has  been  established,  and  to  that 
measure  every  member  will  stand  pi.  ik-ed. 

The  Officers  of  this  Society  consist  of  long  -tried  nnd  well-known  friends 
to  that  great  object;  while 'among  (he  Directors  are  found  some  of  the 
mObt  respectable  and  influential  numfs  in  the  Berongn  Of  Southwark  and 
its  vicinity. 

The  First  Meeting  for  payments  will  take  place  at  the  Literary  Institu- 
tion, Borough-road,  on  Tuesday,  theOth  of  January,  lW(i,  from  12  till  2; 
and  again  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening 

The  Directors  will  he  prepared  to  offer  Shares  for  sale  to  a  large  amount. 

Application  for  Shares  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Henrn,  7,  Adum's- 
place  High-street  southwark. 

• One-fifth  of  the  Shares  was  talen  at  the  first  Preliminary  Meeting, 
and  the  number  remaining  for  disposal  is  daily  diminishing. 

T?RE  E  HOLDERS'  BUILDING  SOCIETY, 

JL  Manchester.   Shares,  £C0.  Subscription,  10s  per  Month. 

T&UfTKBS. 

John  Brooks,  Esq., President.  I       Alderman  Elkanah  Armitage. 

Alderman  William  Harvey.  1       AN'.  Rawson.Esq. 

Alderman  Charles  J.  s.  Walker.        |       W.  Evans,  Esq. 

R  iNKhiis—Me-ssrs,  Cunliffe, Brooks,  and  Co.,  Market-street. 
SOLICITOB — Mr.  John  Hewitt,  47,  King-street. 
Secretativ — Mr.  William  Jackson  K«ghley,0, Princess-street,  Manchester. 

The  Object  trf  this  Society  is  to  assist  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  to  obtain  Freehold  Dwelling-houses  of  theirowu,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  create  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  latter,  and  to  induce  habits 
of  economy  in  all  who  have  a  surplus  of  income  beyond  providing  for  their 
current  requirements. 

2880  Shares  have  now  been  taken  lip.  It  is  evident  this  Society  will  he 
vei  v  large,  so  as  not  only  to  afford  agood  profit  to  those  who  have  savings 
to  invest,  but  to  Bapply  ample  funds  to  such  as  Wish  to  borrow  money. 
From  the  present  amount  of  Shares  the  Trustees  will  have  to  receive  £1140 
every  Calendar  month,  w  hich  accordim;  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
has  to  be  lent  out  to  mcmbc  rs  of  the  Society  on  real  or  leasehold  security, 
so  that  not  only  »tay  small  Shareholders  he  at  once  accommodated,  hut 
those  whose  circumstances  render  it  desirable  may  take  up  £2000  or  £3000 
at  once. 

By  another  adjournment  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  to  the  7th  of 
January,  lS4f>,  other  members  havean  opportunity  of  entering  by  paying 
the  firot  month's  subscription  only— namely^  10s.  on  each  Share. 
A  Sale  of  Shares  will  take  place  on  the  said  7th  of  January,  1*1G. 
Persons  wishing  to  take  up  Share-,  will  do  well  to  make  early  application, 
as  the  above  will  be  the  last  odjounment,  after  w  hich  the  back  subscrip- 
tions will  be  required. 

One  peculiar  feature  in  thi*  undertaking  is  the  facility  afforded  to  Build- 
ing Members  to  obtain  the  C  iUnty  Franchise  in  the  first  year;  as,  on  all 
d  Shares  for  b'liitpjyj  with,  the  monthly  subscription  may  be  i  e- 
ltr-  o£i£utbfci"4uni  the  eneuinbi;:  i-on 
l(  km. 

for  Shares  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W  J.  Keigh- 
ley.V,  Princess-street;  Mr.  John  Hewitt,  Solicitor,  47,  King-street :  Mr.W. 
Burton,  Oldham  st. ;  Mr.  A.  Burgess,  printer,  Victoria  Arches  ;  and  Mr.  R 
Owen,  8,  Moreton-street,  Sirangeways,  Manchester;  where  Rules,  price  6d. 
and  Prospectuses  may  be  had.  

~^HE  DISSENTERS  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  AND 

FLUE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Instituted  1837. 
[Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  3  Vic.  c.20. 
G2,  King  William-street,  London  bridge,  London  ; 
21,  St.  David-street,  Edinburgh  . 
6,  King-street,  Queen- square,  Bristol. 
Capital— One  Million. 

~       -11  J  ~  AND  DIRECTORS. 


T 


0 corse  Bousficld ,  Esq. 
Thomas  Challis.  Esq.,  Aid. 
Jacob  G.  Cope,  Esq. 
John  Dixon,  Esq . 
Peter  Ellis,  Esq. 
Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq. 
Richard  Hollier,  Esq. 


Charles  Hindley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  Piper,  Esq. 
Thomas  R.  SimpsoirjEsq. 
Edward  Smith,  Esq, 
Hon.  C.  P.  Vihicrs,  M.P. 
John  Wilksj  Esq. 
Edward  Wilson,  E>q. 


On  the  return  of  the  Christmas  quarter,  the  Directors  beg  to  rejuin.d  their 
Friends  and  the  Public,  that  in,  tlic  Fire  Department  they  receive  risks  of 
all  descriptions,  including  Chapels,  School  rooms,  Mills,  Goods,  and'Sbip- 
ping  in  L}0ck,  Farming  Stock,  at  the  same  reduced  rates  as  other 
respectable  Companics/and  make  no  charge  for  Fire  Policies  transferred 
from  other  otfk.es. 

In  the  Life  Department  they  continue  to  transact  all  business  relating  to 
Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Family  Endowments,  upon  the  most 
liberal  terms  consistent  with  sound  principles  and  public  security. 

Loans  also  arc  granted  on  equitable  terms  to  life  assurers  on  lifV*  interests, 
or  on  satisfactory  personal  securities.  To  all  agents  and  solicitors,  sur- 
veyors, and  auctioneers,  liberal  allowance  will  be  made. 

By  Order  of  the  Directors, 
 Thomas  Pmci,  Stxretary. 

nmv,  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— 

J_  The  high  estimate  formed, by  the  public  during  the  ten  years  RIP 
PON  and  BURTON'S  chemically  purified  material  has  been  before  it  (made 
into  every  useful  and  ornamentalariielc  usually  made  in  silver,  possessing, 
a*  'i  docs,  the  characteristic  purity  and  durability  of  silver),  has  called  into 
existence  the  deleterious  compounds  of  "  Albata  Plate.''  "  Berlin  Silver," 
and  other  so  called  substitutes;  they  are  at  best  bqt  bad  imitations  of  the 
genuine  articles  manufactured,  with  the  view  of  satisfying  ihc  purchaser, 
By  Rippon and  Burton,  and  sold  only  by  them. 

"Fiddle         Threaded  King's 
Tabic  Spoons  and  Forks,  full  size,  per   Pattern.        Pattern.  Pattern. 

dozen  -      -      -      -     \%s.  Od,        2Ks.  0d.         30s.  Od. 

Dessert  ditto  and  ditto.      ditto        -     10s.  Od.         21s.  Od.  25$.  0d. 

Tea  ditto  and  ditto,         ditto      -     6s.  Od,       lis.  0d.        12s.  0d. 

Gravy  ditto  3s.  Od.  0s.  Od.  7s.  0d. 

NK  EI,- ELECTRO-PLATED. —The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER  intro- 
duced and  made  only  by  Rippon  and  Burton,  when  plated  by  the  patent 
process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  very  best 
article,  next  to  sterling  silver,  that  can  be  employed  as  such  either  usefully 
or  ornamentally.  In  the  lengthened  and  increasing  popularity  of  the  ma 
terial  itself,  and  the  high  character  of  the  method  of  plating,  the  public 
have  a  guarantee  that  the  articles  sold  by  Rippon  and  Burton  (and  by 
them  only)  are,  as  it  regards  wear,  immeasurably  superior  to  what  can  be 
supplied  at  any  other  house,  while  by  no  pu.-s.ihle  test  can  thev  be  distin- 
guished from  real  Silver.        Fiddle.  Thread.  King's, 

Teaspoons, per dofen      -  ISs.     -     -     32s.     -     -  3Hs. 

Dcsoert  Forks:  „     -     -  30s.     -      -     Ms.     -      •  5bs. 

Dessert  Spoons  „     -      -   30s.      -      -      62s.      -      -  C2s. 

Table  Fprkl      „     -      -   403.      -      -      CHs.      -      -  7os. 

Table  Spoons    „  40s.  -      72s.      -      -  80s. 

Tea  and  coffee  sets,  waiters,  candlesticks,  &c  ,  at  proportionate  prices. 
All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent  process.  Detailed  catalogue!, 
with  engravings,  as  well  us  of  every  ironmongery  article,  *ci\t  (per  post) 
free. 

RirroH  &BunT0M'a  Stock  of  General  Furnishing  Iromnonacry  is  lite- 
rally the  largest  in  the  world.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  any  lan- 
guage which  will  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  its  variety  and  extent : 
they  therefore  invito  purchasers  to  call  and  Inspect  it.— Rippon  and  Huxton. 
3!',  (»\fnrd-street  fcomer  of  Newman-street).  Established  in  Wells. st.,  IBSQl 


rVOKY-HANDLEP  TABliE  KNIVES,  10a.  per  dozen ; 

X  ivorr-handlcd  table  knives,  with  high  shoulders,  lOfl  per  dozen,  if  to 
balance,  Is  per  do/en  extra  .desserts,  I)*  ,  ear  vers,  Us  (id  per  pair,  white  hone 
table  knives,  0j  per  dozen,  desserts,  -Is;  carveis,  'js  per  pair;  black  horn 
table  knives,  is  per  dozen;  desserts,  Is;  carvers,  2s  (id;  tabic  steels,  Is 
each.  Table  knives,  with  handles  of  the  celebrated  substitute  for  silver, 
ma  c  only  by  R.  and  B.  (  which  cannot  he  distinguished  (Vom  sterling  tdlvcv 
except  by  the  marki,  22s  (id  per  dozen  ;  desserts,  IKs;  carvers,  per  pair 
OsOd.    All  marked  "  RIPTON  and  BURTON,"  and  warnuitcd. 

Rippovand  Burtos's  Stock  of  Qencral  furnishing  Ironmongery  ta  lite- 
rally tin  largest  in  the  world.  They  regret  they  Cannot  employ  any  lan- 
guage which  will  convey  nn  adequate  InrprGSttou  of  Its  variety  and  extent; 
they  therefore  invite  purefauera  to  call  ami  inspect  It.— Rippon  and  Bur- 
ton,an,  Oxford  struct  (comer  of  Ncumaii  sheet  .  iMablishcd  m  Wt-lls 
stft'Ct,  ly'iO, 


XTUMBEU  ONE,   ST.   PAUL'S   CHrrRCHYARD.  — 

1.J  As  real  goodness  is  not  helped  by  praise,  nor  injured  by  reproach,  no 
the  BLACK  TEA,  at  4s.  Gd.  per  lb.,  sold  by  DAKIN  and  COMPANY,  owes 
its  popularity  solely  to  its  intrinsic  excellence. 

Ordersfrom  the  country  forwarded  Carriage  Free. 

WRITING  INK. 

"tcthitaker's  French  jet  writing  ink. 

T  Y  This  splendid  freely-flowing  Ink  is  adapted  for  either  steel  or  qulll- 
pens,  and  will  lie  found  the  most  desirable  for  Ret  ords.and  Otticc  use,  as  time 
and  climate  will  nevcrenace  its  brilliancy.  Sold  by  the  Proprietor,^,  Ilat- 
t  on-garden,  London, and  all  respectable  buokscllcrs'.st  at  ioners,and  druggists 

ri^HE  EIDER  DOWN  QUILT  is  the  warmest,  the 

JL  lightest,  and  the  most  elegant,  covering ;  it  is  adapted  for  cither  the 
bed,  the  couch,  or  the  carriage.  Also  (loose  Down  Quilt  sat  half  the  price  of 
Eider  Down.  List  of  prices  sent  free  on  application  to  HEAL  ana  SON, 
Bedding  Manufacturers,  1!)(J,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham -court -road. 

QTOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRACTION 

KJ  of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently  nnd  effectually 
removed  ,in  Youth  and  Ladiea  and  Gentlemen,  by  the  occasional  use  of  the 
Improved  Elastic  Chest  Expander,  which  is  light,  simple  easily  employed, 
outwardly  or  invisibly,  without  any  uncomfortable  restraint, ^or  impediment 
to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr.  A.  Binyon,  Sole  Manufacturer  tuui 
Proprietor,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covcnt  Garden.  London,  or  full  partieu- 
lars  on  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 

GENTLEMEN'S  WINTER  DRESS. 

BURCH  and  LUCAS,  Tailors,  5U,  King  William  Street, 
London  Bridge,  opposite  the  Statue  of  William  IV.  Waterproof 
Over  Coats,  of  the  newest  designs  and  best  materials,  kept  ready,  aud  nmde 
to  order  in  the  most  approved  style,  at  the  lowest  possible  price  forCftsh. 
The  workmanship  of  every  garment  may  be  relied  on  being  well  and  ele- 
gantly finished,  the  whole  being  made  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence »f  the  Proprietors,  who,  being  Tailors,  are  able  to  answer  for  its  supe- 
riority over  the  slopwork  generally  sold,  and  which  is  entirely  excluded 
from  this  Establishment. 

An  extensive  and  fashionable  assortment  of  Dress  and  Great  Coats, 
Summer  Over  Coats,  cloaks,  Waistcoats,  aud  Trousers,  kept  ready  made. 
02,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge. 

"pERDOE'S    WINTER    WATERPROOF  FROCKS, 

1  >  WRAPPERS,  GREAT  COATS,  and  Outside  Garments  of  all  kinds. 
Now  completed,  for  the  present  season,  an  extensive  and  first-rats  assort- 
ment ,  embracing  all  that  is  new,  approved,  or  superior,  in  either  material, 
style,  or  quality,  awd  guaranteed  to  exclude  any  rain  whatever.  Seven 
years'  extensive  trial  of  W.  B.'s  well-known  garments  having  proved  this, 
beyond  all  contradiction.  General  priee  of  lighter  kinds,  from  40s,  to  5(<s. ; 
all  slop,  or  inferior,  being  strictly  excluded.  An  inspection  Confidently  in- 
vited. Waterproof  Cloaks,  Capes,  &c.  for  ladies.  W.  BERDOE,  Tailor, 
Great-coat  maker,  and  Waterproofcr,  69,  Cornhill  (North  side).  The 
public  is  cautioned  against  being  imposed  upon  by  purchasing  either  Gar- 
ments, or  a  Composition  (professedly  waterproof),  which,  although  having 
attached  to  them  W.  B.'s  name  nnd  label,  have  not  been  made  by  him. 

ryHK  ATRAPJLATORY,  or  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE; 
A  the  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colours,  and  does  not  require 
re-doing  but  as  the  hair  grows,  as  it  never  fades  or  acquires  Hint  unnatural 
red  or  purple  tint  common  to  all  other  dves.  ROSS  and  Sons  e<»n,  wi 
the  greatest  confidence,  recommend  the  aWvc  dye  as  infallible,  if  done  »t 
their  establishment ;  and  ladi  s  or  gentlemen  requiring  it  are  requeste  d  te 
bring  a  friend  or  servant  with  them,  to  see  how  it  is  used,  \rb.ich  will  ci.a- 
ble  them  to  do  it  afterwards  without  chance  of  failure  Several  Privat 
apartments  devoted  entirely  to  the  above  purpose,  aud,  Borne  of  their  estn 
blishment  having  used  it,  the  effect  produced  can  1*>  at  once  seen.  They 
think  it  necessary  to  add  that, by  attending striuly  to  the  imUmctiu*)*  giten 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  persons  have  succeeded  equally  well 
without  coming  to  them. 

Address  Ross  and  Sons,  119  and  120,  Bisbopsgate-street,  the  celebrated 
Perruquiers,  Perfumers,  Haircutters,  and  Hairdycrs,  NJ*.  Parties  attended 
at  theirowu  residences,  whatever  the  distance. 

A  CCEPTABLE  PRESENTS.— At  a  period  when  the 

social  sympathies  are  most  predominant,  and  the  genial  innueuecof 
"home"  is  felt  m  the  highe.-i  degree— more  especially  by  "  My  young; 
master  and  missus,"  now  spending  their  vacation  at  the  "Old  Hall,"  the> 
most  appropriate  present  becomes  the  first  subject  of  consideration ;  a 
merely  useful  one  can  a  fiord  no  evidence  of  taste,  while  a  present  possess- 
ing no  claims  to  utility,  shows  a  want  of  .judgment  To  combine  these 
requisites,  a  more  fitting  souvenir  cannot  be  suggested  than  ROWLAND'S 
Toilet  Articles,  the 

u  MACASSAR,"  "KALYDOR."  and  "  ODONTO," 
each  of  Infallible  attributes.  In  creating  and  sustaining  luxuriant  silken 
tie-se,,  ROWLANDS  MACASSAR  OIL  i>  hiyhlv  appreciated  bv  Rank 
and  Fashion,  and  patronised  by  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  ROW- 
LAND'S KALYDOR  is  a  preparation  of  unparalleled  efficacy  in  improving 
and  beautifying  the  skin  and  Complexion ;  and  ROWLAND'S  ODOKTQ, 
or  PEARL  DLNTIFRICE, »(» invaluable  for  its  preservative  and  beaut if> 
n*  effects  on  t)te-Teeth  and  Owns,  which  infallibly  tend  to  the  atignvm- 
tation  of  that  imposing  exterior,  which  Lord  Chesterfield  justly  observes  is 
"  a  card  of  recommendation." 

Beware  of  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS!  Each  srenulnc  article  has 
the  word  "  ROWLAND'S"  preceding  the  name  on  the  Wrapper.  All 
others  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS.  The  genuine  are  sold  by  the 
Proprietors  at  20,  Hatton-garden,  Loud  n,  and  hy  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


Y 


EARL  Y      ACCOUNT  S.— 

The  present  year  is  very  nearly  ended, 
And  folks  begin  to  count  what  they've  expended. 
Yes,  e  e  another  year  its  course  commences, 
It  is  a  rule  to  calculate  expenses. 
Then  don't  omit,  when  making  upaocounts, 
And  noting  down  your  several  aumunt&» 
To  number  in  the  vear,  lkirbie  it  closes, 
The  many  sovereigns  you  have  made  by  MOSES. 
Take  pen  in  hand,  and  calculate  aright, 
And  put  your  estimates  in  black  and  white 1 
And,  doubtless,  you  will  find  In  the  event 
You've  sav'd  enough  to  pay  a  quarter's  rent. 
Remember  what  you've  sav'd  in  spring  attire 
And  summer  dresses,  too,  which  all  admire 
Remember,  too, your  garments  for  the  autumn, 
And  don't  forget  your  savings  when  voub  ought  'em* 
Kenn  ruber  what  >our  whiter  dresses  cost. 
And  recollect  the  sums  you  would  have  lost. 
Take  all  these  various  things  into  account, 
And  highly  pleas'd  you'll  be  with  the  amount ; 
Aud  you  11  determine  that  when  tsJs  year  ohve*. 
lonil  deal  another  vear  with  Messrs.  MOSES. 

LIST  QP  PRICES. 

HEAD?  MADE,  £    c  A 

BogyerTagUonis        ....  o  7  « 

Chesterfields  or  Codringtons  %  0  10  6 

lrOjiay;s,  AthoU,  Pembroke,  and  every  description  of  winter  coats  1  5  0 

Boy  s  winter  coats  in  every  style  .  from  0  8  6 

Winter  trousers,  lined  .  *  0  4  6 

Doeskin  .  .  .  I  *  '   0  10  6 

Dress  Coats,  edged       .  '  i   o  o 

Frock  ditto  .        .       ;       ;       ;       *{  6  o 

Roll  collar  Vests          .  .  .  *  0  19 

Double  breasted  ditto   .  »  .  ,  0  2* 

Boy  s  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .  .  .  *   0  1H  6 

Boy's  winter  Trousers  .  .  .  0   3  0 

Boy's  winter  Vests       .  .  .  .  .                 \  q 

KATE  TO  MfcASrRB. 

V\  inter  Coats  in  every  style  and  shape,  handsnmclv  trimmed        .15  0 
Milled  C  nth  Great  Cuuts,  velvet  collar  and  cutis  .  .   1  l0  0 

Tweed  Wrappers  .  .  ,  ,  .  .  0  18  6 

Ditto  Trousers  .  .  ,  ,  .086 

Winter  Trousers,  in  all  the  new  patterns  .  .  0  12  0 

Doeskin  Trousers        .  .  .  .  .  .  0  10  • 

Best,  or  Dress  Trousers  .  .  ,  !  1   fi  0 

Dross  Coats     .  .  ,  .  .  ,  .   1  12  • 

Ditto,  best  qual  ty  made  .  .  .  .  .  t  15  0 

Frock  Coats  .  .  .  .  .   1  13  0 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .330 

Cashmere  Vests  .  .  ,  .  .  .086 

Satin,  plain  or  fancv     .  .  .  .  ,  .   0  12  0 

Boy's  Hussar  and  "f  unic  Suits    .  .  .  .  .16  0 

Roy's  Great  Couts  .  .  .  .  0  14  * 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "The  Leviathan  of  Trade,"  with  full  directions  for 
Rel:-mefoiur<>ment,  may  be  hud  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  five  minutes'  notice,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  .  .     from  116  0 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers      .  .  .     from  0  18  0 

Important.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  approved  of.ex- 
changed,  or  the  money  returned. 

Obskuvf..  E.  MOSES  and  SON,  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  154,  Minorica,  and  bC,  Aid- 
gate,  City,  opposite  the  Church, 

Caution.  E.  Mosss  ami  Son  arc  obliged  to  guard  the  public  against 
imposition,  having  learned  that  the  un tradesmanlike  falsehood  of  being1 
connected  with  them,  or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  in 
many  Instances,  and  for  obvions  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
with  a:iy  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  London  ;  and  those  who  do  desire 
genuine  (  heap  Clothing  should  (to  prevent  disappointment,  Ac.)  call  or  scud 
to  154,  Minories,  or  8(1,  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  ut  t Wis  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 

Printed  nt  the  Whitefriars  Printing-office,  Bouveric -street,  in  thr  pre- 
cinct of  Whitefriars.  in  the  City  of  IiOiidon,  by  John  Gadhuv,  printer,  of 
Number  7,  llidgmount-place,  HampStead  road,  In  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, nnd  also  of  Number  4,  Falrfield-place,  Chcetham-hill-road,  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  published  at  Num- 
ber 07.  Fleet -street,  in  the  nnriili  of  St.  Dunstan-Ln-tbe-West.  fu  the  city 
of  London,  by  Abraham  W\m,ti;r  Pioltom,  of  >'ttrab«  67,  Fleet  sir  set 
giotcsaid  -  Saturday, December 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  Utis publi- 
cation for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  halj-a-crown,  and  under  £\,  will  have 
forwarded  to  tliem  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  icill  be  kind  enough  to  stnd  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  o/.The  League,  Newalfs- 
buddings,  Mancliester,  or  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  Hie  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  art  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post  office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  of  T HE  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
paiiies  ( more  especially  farmers )  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indi'  erent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  I  he  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


FIRST  FRUITS  OF  THE  QUALIFICATION 
MOVEMENT ! 

THE  COMING  VICTORY  IN  THE  WEST  RIDING ! 

When,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1841,  the  coup  de 
grace  was  to  he  given  to  the  Melbourne  Adminis- 
tration, in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  to  the  Ad- 
dress, declaratory  of  "  want  of  confidence,"  the  gen- 
tleman put  forward  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  move 
such  amendment  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley,  the  then  newly-elected  representa- 
tive of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  In  discharg- 
ing the  task  confided  to  him,  Mr.  Wortley  adverted, 
with  a  natural  and  well-grounded  exultation,  to  the 
position  winch  he  occupied  in  the  House,  as  justi- 
fying the  expectant  Premier's  selection  of  him,  and 
liis  own  acceptance  of  so  prominent  and  dignified  a 
post.  "  It  is  not  long,"  said  the  honourable  mem- 
ber, in  the  commencement  of  his  speech,  "  since 
her  Majesty  put  a  question  to  the  country,  and  asked 
them  to  return  an  answer  that  might  serve  as  some 
guidance  to  her  in  the  future  conduct  of  her  Go- 
vernment ;  now  I  appear  here  as  tlie  hearer  of  a 
portion  of  that  answer,  and  I  hope  that,  without 
presumption,  I  mag  sag  I  appear  as  tlie  hearer  of 

NOT  THE  LEAST  SIGNIFICANT  PORTION  01*  THAT 
AN8WKB." 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  was  right.  Certainly,  there 
is  no  "  presumption  "  whatever,  in  the  representa- 
tive of  West  Yorkshire  claiming  to  be  the  beaver  of 
"  not  the  least  significant  portion  "  of  the  English 
people's  answer  to  any  question  that  royalty  may 
put  to  them.  The  claim  has  both  conventional 
prescription  and  reality  on  its  side.  Tlie  represen- 
tatives of  Yorkshire — of  which  the  West  Riding 
includes  a  full  three-fourths,  by  the  test  of  popu- 
lation alone,  irrespectively  of  its  far  more  decisive 
preponderance  in  wealth  and  intelligence — have 
long  wielded,  simply  as  representatives  of  York- 
shire, a  moral  power  in  the  Legislature,  exceeding 
that  of  tlie  mere  numerical  votes  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  half  a  score  of  ordinary  counties.  For 
the  past  half-century  and  more,  the  voice  of  York- 
shire has  been  regarded  as  possessing  an  especial 
potency  and  significance ;— it  has  decided  the 
policy,  and  even  the  fate,  of  Cabinets.  Our  states- 
men and  our  people  alike  have  ever  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  to  Yorkshire  as  the  great  arbiter  of 
national  questions,  and  to  its  representatives  as  the 
most  authentic  and  authoritative  exponents  of  the 
national  will ;  and  some  curious  facts  are  on  re- 
cord, showing  the  eager  and  anxious  interest  with 
which  even  the  strongest  of  Governments —Go 


vernments  so  strong,  that  a  dozen  or  two  of  mere 
votes  more  or  less  could  be  no  great  object — have 
awaited  tlie  verdict  of  Yorkshire  on  their  supporters 
or  their  opponents.  In  the  person  of  Wilberforce, 
Yorkshire  embodied  the  national  protest  against 
the  slave  trade.  By  the  lips  of  Henry  Brougham 
Yorkshire  pronounced  the  nation's  judgment 
against  the  boroughmougers.  And  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley,  in  passing  sentence,  in  the  name  of 
Yorkshire  and  England,  on  the  late  Whig  Cabinet, 
quoted,  by  way  of  precedent,  the  example  of  his 
predecessor,  Lord  Morpeth,  who  had  performed  the 
same  office  on  the  Peel  Cabinet,  in  1835.  We  might 
almost  lay  it  down,  as  a  general  rule  in  English 
politics,  that  changes  in  the  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  Yorkshire  are  uniformly  introductory 
to,  and  prophetic  of,  corresponding  changes  in  na- 
tional policy. 

The  elements  of  this  extraordinary  ascendancy 
of  Yorkshire,  in  our  politics,  are  not  for  us  to  seek. 
It  is  quite  a  legitimate  and  rightful  ascendancy. 
Yorkshire — or  the  West  Riding,  which  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  political  2»'?sti,ge  formerly  possessed 
by  the  entire  county — counts  for  more,  in  the  Go- 
vernment and  Legislature  of  England,  than  whole 
batches  of  counties  returning  ten  times  its  number 
of  representatives,  simply  because  it  has  more  of 
England  in  it  than  whole  batches  of  ordinary  coun- 
ties— more  of  everything  that  makes  England  what 
it  is — more  of  intelligence,  energy,  industry,  capital, 
and  labour.  A  few  comparisons  will  make  this 
sufficiently  intelligible.  This  district  of  West 
Yorkshire  exceeds  in  population  the  aggregate  of 
Bedfordshire,  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Here- 
fordshire, Hertfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Mon- 
mouthshire, Oxfordshire,  Rutland,  and  Westmore- 
land— ten  counties,  returning  twenty-five  members  to 
Parliament.  It  contains  within  its  borders,  according 
to  the  last  census,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  human 
beings  more  than  the  whole  of  Wales  together.  Its 
registered  constituency  exceeds  the  aggregate  con- 
stituencies of  twenty-two  Irish  counties  that  might 
be  named,  or  of  twenty-eight  Scottish  counties — and 
is  more  numerous,  by  one-half,  than  the  constituency 
of  London,  or  of  South  Lancashire.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  West  Riding — the  man  who  can  stand  up 
in  Parliament,  and  say,  "  /  am  here  with  a  message 
from  the  thirty  thousand  registered  voters  of  West 
Yorkshire  " — may  well  claim  to  speak  on  the  great 
questions  of  public  and  imperial  policy,  as  one 
having  authority. 

It  is  now  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  that  (on 
the  16th  of  November,  1844),  wo  appealed  to  the 
men  of  the  West  Riding,  to  clear  themselves,  by 
one  vigorous  and  resolute  effort,  of  the  disgrace  and 
self-stultifying  reproach  of  a  monopolist  representa- 
tion of  their  division.  We  adduced  tlie  significant 
and  striking  facts  above  noticed.  We  showed  them 
their  "  proud  pre-eminence"  among  the  constituen- 
cies of  the  empire,  and  urged  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  that  pre-eminence  implies. 
We  warned  them  that  monopoly  would  keep  its 
ground  so  long  as  they  sent  monopolists  to  bear 
their  messages,  and  report  their  opinions  to  the 
legislature.  We  told  them,  that  "  no  Minister 
will  ever  dare  to  propose  the  total  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Law.  unless  he  can  reckon  among  his  sup- 
porters, both  the  members  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire."  We  pointed  the  way  to  self-deliverance 
from  landlordism,  by  means  of  the  forty-shilling 
freehold  franchise.  We  displayed  to  them  the 
amplitude  of  their  immense  and  unrivalled  re- 
sources for  a  qualification  campaign,  and  indicated 
the  best  mode  of  using  them.  The  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  had  one  of  our  very  first  lessons  on 
"  How  to  win  counties." 

The  result  of  our  appeal  has  long  been  before  the 
world  on  paper ;— it  is  now  about  to  appear  in  the 
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more  decisive  and  universally -intelligible  shape  of  a 
Free  Trade  Member  of  Parliament  for  tl* 
West  Riding.  The  Free  Traders  of  West  York- 
shire are  now  masters  of  their  own  county,  and 
are  about  to  seal  at  tlie  polling-booths  the  well- 
fought  victory  which  their  two  thousand  new  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  have  won  in  the  registration 
courts. 

We  do  not  happen  to  know  whether  the  monopo- 
lists will  think  it  for  their  advantage  to  contest  the 
coming  election  for  this  head  and  chief  of  Eng- 
lish counties — nor  are  we  at  all  solicitous  to  pry  into  a 
secret  which  does  not  particularly  concern  us.  But, 
whether  with  or  without  a  contest,  a  total  and  im- 
mediate repealer  of  the  Corn  Law  will  presently 
"  appear"  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  "  as  the 
bearer  of  not  the  least  significant  portion  of  the  tn 
swer"  of  the  English  people  to  the  first  question  of 
the  age.  This  august  tribunal,  to  which  statesmen 
are  wont  to  listen  for  the  decrees  that  seal  the  fate 
of  Cabinets,  and  mark  the  courses  of  national  po 
licy — whose  verdicts  have  uniformly  preceded  and 
presaged  those  great  political  and  legislative 
changes  which  constitutes  dates  in  our  history — 
is  now  about  to  pass  judgment  on  monopoly,  and 
to  vote  the  nation's  "  want  of  confidence"  in  any 
minister  who  shall  dare  to  face  Parliament  with 
credentials  less  authentic  than  those  of  a  Bill  for 
the  total,  immediate,  and  unqualified  repeal  of  the 
Com  Law.  How  long  it  may  be  safe,  or  possible, 
to  govern  this  country  by  mere  majorities,  made  up 
from  pocket  boroughs  and  pocket  counties,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  voice  of  such  constituencies  as  those 
of  the  West  Riding,  and  South  Lancashire,  and  the 
City  of  London,  is  a  question  which  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  us  to  put  to  the  present  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain. 

Men  of  the  West  Riding !  We  thank  you ! 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — the  empire,  and 
humanity — thank  you.  We  asked  you  for  "  a  sign 
of  our  deliverance" — and  you  have  given  us  one 
most  authentic  and  indubitable.  May  your 
triumph  be  as  fruitful  of  incitement  to  the  people, 
as  it  will,  beyond  all  question,  be  of  counsel  and 
instruction  to  their  rulers !  In  the  "  great  fact '' 
by  which  you  are  about  to  convey  a  wholesome 
warning  to  statesmen,  and  to  impress  a  salutary 
fear  on  the  squirearchy,  may  Englishmen  every- 
where find  suggestion  and  impulse  to  win  like  vie 
tories,  by  a  like  vigorous  and  energetic  use  of  the 
same  all-efficient  constitutional  weapon  ! 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END. 
THE  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  LEAGUE 
FUND. 

The  meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Manches- 
ter on  Tuesday  last — a  meeting,  the  like  of  which, 
we  may  most  safely  say,  the  world  never  saw  before, 
may,  or  may  not,  be  immediately  and  visibly  effica- 
cious in  enlightening  that  "  ignorance  of  the  coun- 
try" which,  just  now,  dominates  over  legislation 
and  Government ;  but  we  have  no  fear  that  its  sig- 
nificance will  be  mistaken  or  under-rated,  either 
by  our  statesmen,  or  by  that  intelligence  of  the 
country  which  is  rapidly  getting  the  upper  hand  of 
the  said  dominant  "  ignorance."  The  stupendous 
and  perfectly  unheard-of  result  which  attended 
that  magnificent  gathering  of  the  intellect 
and  wealth  of  the  industrial  metropolis  of  Eng- 
land and  the  world  —  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
and  upwards,  subscribed  in  the  course  of  one 
morning — will  convey  a  most  impressive  warning 
to  our  public  men,  and  carry  hope  and  gladness 
into  the  hearts  of  the  industrious  millions,  whose 
rights,  as  earners  and  eaters  of  bread,  the  gigantic 
effort  thus  commenced  is  destined  to  realise  in  our 
statute  book.  To  each  and  all,  the  language  of  this 
most  irrefragable  "  great  fact "  is,  that  the  indus- 
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trious  classes  are  thoroughly  and  intensely  in 
earnest;  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  country  ade- 
quate to  meet  any  demands  that  time  and  occasion 
may  make ;  that,  however  obstinate  and  prolonged 
may  he  the  resistance  of  the  monopolists  to  the 
righteous  claims  of  industry — to  whatever  length  of 
time  this  controversy  may  be  spun  out — still  the 
movement  of  the  national  mind  will  hold  on  its 
course,  accumulating  new  force  and  momentum  from 
the  very  obstructions  and  delays  that  temporarily 
retard  its  triumph ;  that,  at  whatever  cost  of  la- 
bour, time,  and  treasure,  monopoly  must,  shall, 
and  will  be  swept  clean  out  of  the  statute-book  of 
Great  Britain. 

From  our  hearts  we  thank  and  congratulate  the 
men  of  Manchester.  They  have,  in  a  way  worthy 
of  themselves  taken  the  initial  step  in  that  great 
crowning  effort  which  is  to  seal  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  industry  they  represent.  Then  un- 
swerving steadfastness,  indomitable  determination, 
unwearied  activity,  and  munificent  sacrifices  in  this 
vast  national  work,  will  be  repaid  to  them,  ten, 
twenty,  and  a  hundredfold,  in  the  social  prosperity 
and  contentment  that  will  hereafter  claim  for  them 
a  nation's  gratitude. 

Of  course,  Manchester  cannot  do  every  thing. 
Even  if  Manchester  could  and  would  do  every 
thing,  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  would  not  permit 
it.  The  country  will  not  allow  any  such  monopoly 
of  effort  and  sacrifice  in  a  public  cause.  The  work 
is  a  national  work,  and  the  nation  must  do  it. 
The  cause  of  industrial  freedom  is  the  cause  of  all, 
and  all  must  contribute  to  its  triumph.  The  splen- 
did meeting  of  Tuesday  is  but  a  beginning,  which 
the  country  must  complete — an  example  which  the 
country  must  follow — a  proffer  of  help  and  service, 
to  which  the  country  must  respond  by  a  prompt 
and  hearty  co-operation.  That  co-operation  will, 
we  have  not  a  moment's  doubt,  be  most  freely 
given.  It  has  been  given  heretofore  with  a  zeal 
and  efficiency  which  justify  the  confident  antici- 
pation that  there  will  be  no  slackness  now.  One 
quarter  of  the  new  League  Fund  of  250,0007.  will, 
we  presume,  be  generally  regarded  as  a  very  suffi- 
cient quota  for  the  town  of  Manchester.  The 
United  Kingdom,  minus  the  town  of  Manchester, 
will  probably  find  no  serious  difficulty  in  providing 
the  remaining  three-fourths. 

Good  and  noble  deeds  are  ever  in  season,  and 
genuine  beneficence,  like  the  agency  of  Deity  in 
nature,  works  perennially,  without  pause  or  break. 
Yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  tins  good  work  has  an 
especial  and  peculiar  fitness  at  the  present  season. 
The  ideas,  memories,  and  hopes  proper  to  Christ- 
mas time,  have  a  natural  affinity  to  a  spirit  of  active 
exertion  and  open-handed  munificence  in  an  enter- 
prise that  has  for  its  object  to  give  hunger  an  un- 
taxed loaf,  and  secure  to  industry  the  full  real 
worth  of  its  earnings.  If  ever  there  was  a  work 
which  commends  itself  to  the  feelings  and  sympa- 
thies  appropriate  to  the  anniversary  commemoration 
of  the  birth-time  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
such  a  work  is  ours.  The  legislative  enfranchise- 
ment of  labour  is  most  distinctly  Christian  benevo- 
lence, though  under  another  name — benevolence 
on  the  very  largest  scale — benevolence  embracing 
all  who  earn  and  eat,  or  who  would  earn  and  eat 
if  they  could — benevolence  working  by  means  as 
sure  as  its  ends  are  vast  and  comprehensive — a  be- 
nevolence not  exhausting  its  own  resources  in  the 
process  of  distribution,  but  perpetually  reproducing 
them  with  increase.  No  benevolence  so  certain 
of  its  resources  and  aims — so  permanent  and  self- 
diffusive  in  its  results — or  so  universally  operative 
on  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material  well- 
being  of  its  recipients,  —  as  that  which 
would  render  labour  valuable,  bring  the  labourer 
into  request,  and  give  him  the  full  and  unrestricted 
disposal  of  his  earnings  in  the  great  market  of  the 
world.  No  benevolence  can  achieve  a  grander  re- 
sult than  that  afforded  by  the  prosperous  and  well- 
remunerated  industry  of  a  whole  people. 

We  know  not  of  any  better  ingredients  in 
Christmas  merriment  and  New  Year's  happiness 
than  conscious  co-operation  in  the  causo  of  in- 
dustrial freedom,    Thou*  who  work  in  it  with  a 


true  heart  have  indeed  a  right  to  their  merry 
Christmas  and  happy  New  Year.  By  breaking 
down  the  wrongs  which  class  has  inflicted  on  class, 
and  levelling  the  barrier  which  a  pernicious  code 
has  interposed  between  nation  and  nation,  they 
are  most  fitly  and  worthily  commemorating  the 
advent  of  Him  whose  mission  was  "  peace  on  earth 
and  goodwill  among  men."  The  toils  and  sacrifices 
of  this  struggle,  fraught,  as  they  are,  with  cheerful 
memories  of  past  successes,  and  bright  hopes  of  an 
early  crowning  triumph,  are  really  a  Christmas  of 
themselves — while  they  scatter  the  seeds  that  will 
bear,  through  many  and  many  a  New  Year,  the 
rich  harvest  of  a  wide  futurity  of  Christmas 
blessings.  Nor  need  the  well-known  household 
symbols  of  Christmas-time  be  absent  from  these 
festive  labours.  Even  now,  in  the  very  heat  and 
thick  of  our  conflict,  may  we  regard  as  our  own  the 
laurels  of  victories  that  are  within  grasp,  and  the 
evergreens  typical  of  the  gladness  which  realises, 
as  already  present,  the  triumphs  of  eternal  truth 
and  right. 


FREE  TRADE  versos  WAR— THE  AMERI- 
CAN PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

On  that  which  is  generally  regarded  by  our  con- 
temporaries of  the  press  as  the  main  topic  of  Mr 
Polk's  message  to  Congress — the  state  and  prospects 
of  the  Oregon  question — we  have  nothing  to  say  in 
these  columns.  With  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
claim,  either  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  whole  or  to  parts  of  an  unpeopled 
wilderness,  we  have  here  no  concern  ■whatever. 
Nor  are  we  solicitous  to  criticise  or  counteract  the 
supposed  bellicose  tendencies  of  oertain  parts  of  the 
above-named  important  document.  The"  antidote  " 
is  given  us  in  so  close  a  juxtaposition  to  the 
"  bane,"  as  to  relieve  us  of  all  painful  anxiety  with 
respect  to  the  eventual  result  of  this  frivolous  and 
vexatious  quarrel.  The  Free  Trade  paragraphs 
make  us  tolerably  easy  about  the  Oregon  para- 
graphs. It  is  clear  that  the  difficulties  of  a  harass- 
ing and  angry  diplomacy  will  be  solved,  and  its 
dangers  averted,  by  the  necessities  and  interests  cf 
commerce.  The  Americans  are  so  resolutely  bent 
on  trading  with  us,  and  on  adjusting  their  fiscal 
legislation  by  the  true  laws  of  trade,  that  we  posi- 
tively refuse  to  beUeve  in  their  alleged  intention  to 
fight  us.  On  the  whole,  despite  a  few  angry  words, 
we  cannot  look  on  this  President's  message  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  "  message  of  peace." 

We  never  read  any  public  document  of  this  class 
with  more  satisfaction — both  on  account  of  the 
sound  principles  which  it  enunciates,  and  the  pros 
pect  which  it  affords  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  a 
difficult  international  controversy — than  that  winch 
we  have  derived  from  those  portions  of  Mr.  Polk's 
recent  message  to  Congress,  which  treat  of  the 
question  of  fiscal  reform.  Mr.  Polk  lays  down,  in 
the  broadest  and  strongest  manner  (qualified  only 
by  a  salvo  in  favour  of  what  he  calls  "  incidental 
protection,' '  a  fallacy  which  we  need  not  at  present 
stop  to  discuss),  that  great  and  simple  doctrine  of 
fiscal  legislation  for  which  we  have  always  con. 
tended  —that  the  object  of  imposing  duties  on  im. 
ports  should  be  to  raise  revenue  to  pay  the 
necessary  expenses  of  government."  He  ex- 
poses, in  the  clearest  and  most  effective  way,  the 
fallacy  lurking  in  the  phrase  "proteotion  to  domestie 
industry,"  by  showing  that  all  the  industry  of  a 
country,  whether  agricultural,  commercial,  or  manu- 
facturing, is  "  domestic"  industry — that  "  the  joint 
labours  of  'all  these  classes  constitute  the  aggregate  of 
the  domestic  industry  of  the  nation,  and  are  equally 
entitled  to  the  nation's  protection."  "  The 
Government,"  he  adds,  "  in  theory  knows  no  dis- 
tinction of  persons  or  classes,  and  shouldnot  be- 
stow upon  some  favours  and  privileges,  which  all 
others  may  not  enjoy."  The  whole  system  of  pro- 
hibitory, protective,  and  differential  duties,  for  pre- 
venting, restricting,  or  regulating  the  importation  of 
commodities  in  subserviency  to  the  interests  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  producers ;  the  system  of  levying 
taxes  on  the  people,  not  for  the  uses  of  the  public 
treasury,  but  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals — 
is  here  exploded  and  denounced  officially,  by  tho 


chief  magistrate  of  a  great  and  powerful  State.  In 
the  United  States  President,  we,  Free  Traders, 
have  an  able  and  learned  expositor  of  the  great 
truth  for  which  we  have  been  contending  so  many 
years;  that  the  Custom-IIouse  is,  by  right,  wholly 
and  solely  an  instrument  of  revenue  to  the  State, 
not  of  profit  to  private  individuals  at  the  State's 
cost. 

This  is  most  cheering,  especially  as  coming 
from  a  man  who  is  known  to  speak  the  sentiments 
of  the  dominant  party  in  the  American  republic, 
and  whose  words  are  indicative  and  prophetic  of 
approaching  legislative  changes.  There  can  now  be 
no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  Anti-Commercial  United 
States  tariff  of  1842  will,  in  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  undergo  extonsive  and  important  altera- 
tions; and  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  fate  of  the  Oregon  negociations,  this  tariff 
reform  will,  in  conjunction  with  Free  Trade 
legislation  on  our  side,  produce  commercial  relations 
and  mutual  commercial  dependence  between  the 
two  countries  that  will  render  war,  for  the  Oregon 
or  anything  else,  a  moral  impossibility.  Each 
country  is  about  to  bind  itself  over  to  keep  the 
peace — to  give  security  for  finding  some  pacific 
and  amicable  mode  of  adjusting  diplomatic  quar- 
rels. 

It  is  indeed  a  goodly  spectacle  which  America 
and  England  now  exhibit  to  the  world — two 
countries  of  first-class  power  and  importance  run- 
ning a  race  of  good  principles — each  ambitious  to 
be  foremost  in  the  correction  of  error  and  the 
legislative  realisation  of  truth.  Although  we  cannot 
grudge  our  American  brethren  triumphs  of  which 
we  shall  be  admitted  to  share  the  spoils,  we  would 
not  willingly  resign  to  them  the  palm  of  victory  in 
this  contest.  We  have  sufficient  national  pride  in 
us  to  dislike  extremely  the  idea  of  being  distanced. 
On  the  whole,  however,  our  sense  of  national 
honour  will  be  tolerably  well  satisfied  if  both  par- 
ties reach  the  winning-post  simultaneously — i.  e. 
provided  that  the  simultaneous  triumph  be  total 
and  immediate. 


THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN  AND 
THE  CORN  LAWS. 

The  monopolist  journals  make  frequent  reference 
to  the  Manchester  Guardian  as  "  an  organ  of  the 
League,"  because  it  occasionally  exposes  their  folly 
and  nonsense  on  subjects  connected  with  Free 
Trade.  Whilst  we  acknowledge  the  ability  of  some 
of  its  articles  on  these  subjects,  it  is  with  regret  we 
are  obliged  to  say  that  the  opinions  of  the  Guardian 
are  too  unstable  to  find  a  response  in  The  League. 

Few  honest-minded  men,  knowing  the  cha- 
racter of  Lord  John  Russell,  could  read  his  able 
and  candid  address  to  the  electors  of  London,  ex- 
posing the  evils  and  impolicy  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
without  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  if  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  he  would  put  an  immediate  end  to 
these  "  baneful  "  laws.  His  lordship  was  most  un- 
expectedly called  upon  by  the  Queen  to  form  a 
Ministry;  and  the  Manchester  Guardian,  in  an- 
nouncing the  fact  on  the  20th  inst.,  takes  occasion 
to  point  out  to  him  a  passage  in  his  address,  which 
leaves  him  "at  perfect  liberty,  if  he  should  think  it 
desirable,"  to  cheat  the  people  "  by  proposing  a  fixed 
duty,  gradually  diminishing  to  zero." 

"  What  may  be  Lord  .lobn  Russell's  present  intentions  ou 
this  point  (says  the  Guardian),  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.  Probably  he  would  much  prefer  a  total  and 
immediate  repeal ;  but,  it  he  finds  that  the  success  of  bis 
measure  would  be  secured  by  a  moderate  concession  of  tbe 
nature  that  we  have  alluded  to,  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
make  it;  and  we  are  confident  that  by  so  doing  he  would 
give  general  satisfaction  to  the  country. 

Lord  John  Russell's  interpretation  of  his  address 
was  precisely  that  which  the  public  put  upon  it ;  he 
declared  the  time  was  gone  by  for  fixed  duties,  and 
he  consented  to  take  office  only  on  the  express  con- 
dition of  bringing  forward  a  measure  for  the  total 
and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  and  to  Ibis 
course  there  was  not,  we  are  happy  to  say,  a  siugle 
dissentient  amongst  those  whom  he  invited  to  form 
his  administration.  The  confidence  expressed  by 
the  Guardian  that  its  fixed  duty  scheme,  or  any 
other  compromise,  "  would  give  great  satisfaction  to 
the  country,"  was  put  to  the  test  at  the  meoting,  at 
the  Manchester  Town  Hall,  on  Tuesday  last,  (de- 
signated by  tho  OmrdUin  as  "unexampled  in  the 
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history  of  our  country",)  and  unanimously  and  en- 
thusiastically scouted.  With  these  facts  before  it, 
the  GwtriHan,  on  the  following  day,  in  announcing 
the  return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  speculating  upon 
what  sort  of  measure  he  will  propose  for  adjusting 
the  Com  Law,  counsels  him  also  to  compromise,  by 
tin-owing  upon  the  public  "  the  taxes  of  wltich  the 
agriculturists  complain." 

"  It  is  stated  ill  the  Morning  Pott  of  yesterday,"  (says 
the  Guardian,)  "  that  he  (.Sir  EL  I'eel )  will  probably  offer  a 
fixed  duty  of  10s.  per  quarter,  to  be  diminished  to  a  per- 
manent duty  of  "is.  by  reductions  of  Is.  per  aumun.  We  hope 
however,  that  if  Sir  Bobert  Peel  finds  himself  compelled  to 
submit  to  coucessions  for  the  sake  of  diminishing  oppo- 
sition, he  will  rather  offer  equivalents  in  some  modifica- 
tion of  those  taxes  of  which  agriculturists  complain,  than 
clog  his  great  measure  with  a  permanent  duty,  which  would 
certainly  cause  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  manu- 
facturing classes." 

The  Guardian  appears  to  overlook  the  principle 
of  justice  involved  in  this  question.  It  was  well 
observed  by  l£r.  Brotherton,  at  the  Manchester 
meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Heywood's  recommendation  to  a  compromise, 
"  He  had  always  opposed  the  Com  Laws  because 
they  uere  unjust;  and  what  they  believed  to  be 
vnjust  could  not  be  compromised." 

The  monopolist  press,  who  are  pleased  to  call 
the  Guardian  li  an  organ  of  the  League,"  will 
probably  eagerly  quote  the  sentiments  it  has  ex- 
pressed, and  gladly  attribute  them  to  the  League. 
We  have  thought  it  necessaiy,  therefore,  lest  those 
at  a  distance  from  Manchester  should  suppose  that 
that  journal  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the  Free 
Traders,  to  refer  them  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  inserted  in  to- 
day's League,  which  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Free 
Traders  of  Manchester  are  no  more  disposed  to 
compromise  injustice  than  they  are  to  compound  a 
felony ;  and  this  feeling  we  are  persuaded  is 
responded  to  by  every  Leaguer  throughout  the 
country. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

In  addition  to  the  unpurelleled  meeting  held  at 
Manchester  on  Tuesday  last,  to  which  we  have  more 
particularly  directed  attention  elsewhere,  the  follow- 
ing important  gatherings  have  been  held  since  the 
publication  of  our  last  Number. 

A  Free  Trade  meeting  has  been  held  at  the  town 
of  Stockton-upon-Tees,  over  which  the  mayor  pre- 
sided. It  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Sanders,  Pease, 
Ainsworth,  Dixon,  Berington,  Clephan,  and  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  M'Dowall  and  Long.  The  greatest 
unanimity  prevailed ;  and  as  this  town  is  in  the 
centre  of  an  agricultural  district,  such  a  demonstra- 
tion affords  proof  that  the  agriculturists  are  begin- 
ning to  discover  the  nature  of  the  fraud  by  which 
they  have  been  hitherto  deluded. 

At  Bridgetown,  in  Scotland,  Mr.  William 
Johnston,  Provost,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Nimmo,  Wilson, 
Malcolm,  Keeler,  Barclay,  Jack,  M'Phail,  and  by 
Mr.  T.  Gillespie,  late  Secretary  to  the  Glasgow 
Chartist  Association.  The  resolutions  for  the  im- 
mediate opening  of  the  ports,  and  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  were  adopted  without  a  dissentient 
voice. 

A  similar  meeting  was  held  in  the  Gorbals,  pre. 
sided  over  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  that  district, 
It  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Pearson, 
Cameron,  Brodie,  and  Anderson.  An  amendment, 
moved  by  a  person  named  Wilkinson,  fell  to  the 
ground  for  want  of  a  seconder ;  and  this  was  the 
only  interruption  to  the  harmony  and  unanimity  of 
the  meeting. 

Similar  meetings,  marked  by  no  striking  event 
were  held  at  the  close  oflast  week  in  Alnwick,  Maid- 
stone, Greenwich,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes. 

A  very  important  meeting  was  held  in  Devonport, 
in  consequence  of  a  requisition  presented  to  tho 
mayor,  signed  by  1200  persons.  The  chief  magistrate 
took  the  chair  ;  and  the  assembly  was  addressed  by 
T.  Woolcombe,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  J.  Fyer,  C.  Trype, 
Esq.,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gillson,  J.  Norman,  Esq.,  and 
several  other  gentlemen.  Great  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailed, and  the  resolutions  in  favour  of  Free  Trade 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

At  Portsmouth,  the  mayor  took  the  chair;  and 
after  the  first  resolution  had  been  moved  by  Mr. 
Carter,  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Sir  George 
Staunton,  the  respected  member  for  the  borough, 


in  a  speech  of  great  power  and  earnestness,  in 
which  he  scouted  tho  very  notion  of  compromise; 
by  Mr.  Sergeant  Gazclee,  the  Rev.  Gr.  Arnott,  and 
Sir  C.  Napier,  M.P.,  who  came  forward  as  a  prac- 
tical Hampshire  farmer  to  proclaim  that  Free 
Trade  would  be  advantageous  to  the  agricultural 
interest. 

At  Maryborough,  in  Ireland,  at  a  dinner  given 
to  tho  tenantry  of  the  Marquis  of  Lnnsdowne,  tbe 
principle  of  protection  was  eloquently  denounced 
by  J.  R.  Price,  Esq.,  the  agent  to  that  nobleman. 
He  declared  that  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would 
lead  to  a  great  improvement  of  the  relations  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  because  under  the  pre- 
sent fluctuating  system  there  was  no  inducement  to 
execute  a  lease,  as  there  was  no  security  for  steady 
prices. 

At  St.  Andrew's,  Holboru,  there  was  a  Free 
Trade  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  Mr.  G. 
Taylor  took  the  chair.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
T.  S.  Duncombe,  M.P.,  apologising  for  his  unavoid- 
able absence,  b\it  warmly  supporting  the  repeal  of 
those  laws  which  restrict  the  admission  of  food. 
Messrs.  Tidmarsh,  Milne,  Puris,  Humphreys,  and 
others,  including  Mr.  Cramp,  a  Chartist,  advocated 
the  several  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

Aberdeen  has  had  a  meeting,  which  for  numbers 
and  respectability  of  attendance,  and  for  firmness 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  assertion  of  opinion,  has  had 
no  parallel  in  the  lustory  of  that  town.  The  Lord 
Provost  took  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Bannerman,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Captain  Fordyce,  Mr.  Adam,  Baillie 
Forbes,  Mr.  Neil  Smith,  and  Mr.  G.  Thompson, 
Jun. 

A  meeting  has  been  held  at  Wigan,  where  the 
chair  was  taken  by  R.  Tbicknesse,  Esq.  The  reso- 
lutions were  advocated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roafe,  Mr. 
T.  Cooke,  Mr.  Nevan,  &c.,  and  a  memorial  to  Su- 
fi. Peel  was  adopted,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
rapid  depreciation  of  manufactures,  aud  the  con- 
sequent dangers  that  impend  over  the  operative 
population. 

A  public  meeting  has  been  held  at  Bradford,  in 
Wilts,  to  procure  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Edward  Wil- 
ton ;  and  the  crowded  assembly  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Wilkins,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Waddy,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Neale,  Mr.  Sidwell,  Mr, 
Eddridge,  and  Mr.  Falvey.  The  resolutions  were 
adopted  with  enthusiastic  unanimity ;  and  the 
strongest  determination  was  manifested  to  rescue 
North  Wilts  from  the  hands  of  the  monopolists. 

Mr.  Moore  also  has  addressed  public  meetings  at 
Taunton,  Plymouth,  and  Exeter.  The  meeting  at 
Taunton  was  on  Monday  called  by  the  bailiff,  in 
answer  to  a  requisition  from  the  inhabitants.  The 
bailiff  presided  ;  numbers  attended  who  had  not  be- 
fore been  present  at  such  meetings  ;  and  the  Court- 
house was  crowed  to  excess.  A  Mr.  Hayman  did 
make  a  protection  speech,  and  was  listened  to  ;  but 
could  find  no  supporters,  so  entirely,  even  in  a 
purely  agricultural  district,  is  the  old  protection 
system  given  up.  Sir  Thomas  Colehrook,  M.P.  for 
Taunton,  attended,  and  was  received  and  heard  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  meeting  was  also  ad- 
dressed by  Win.  Beadon,and  other  gentlemen;  and 
a  memorial  unanimously  agreed  to  for  the  imme- 
diate opening  of  the  ports  and  total  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  Mr,  Moore  dwelt  upon  the  practicabi- 
lity and  importance  of  winning  West  Somerset,  and 
a  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation  to  form  a 
a  committee  for  the  puipose  of  canvassing  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  40s.  freeholders  before  the 
!>0th  of  January,  so  as  to  make  the  county  safe. 

The  meeting  at  Plymouth  on  Tuesday  was  held 
in  the  .Mechanics'  Institute,  and  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Calmardy,  a  large  landowner  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  room,  which  will  hold  from  eight  to 
nine  bundled  persons,  was  crowded  in  every  part, 
and  hundreds  went  away,  unable  to  gain  admission. 
The  earnest  attention  of  the  audience,  and  their 
evident  understanding  of  the  Free  Trade  question 
in  all  its  hearings,  gave  proof  how  well  the  mem. 
bers  of  the  local  Free  Trade  Association  have  done 
their  work.  Moth  members  for  the  borough  have 
now  given  up  all  idea  of  a  fixed  duty  or  compro- 
mise of  any  kind.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  League, 
and  of  congratulation  on  the  counties  won,  and  tho 


spirit  and  progress  of  the  freehold  movement  wai 
carried,  by  the  whole  audience  rising  and  cheering 
for  several  minutes,  and  by  the  promise  of  help  to 
win  North  Devon  and  West  Somerset. 

On  Wednesday,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Royal 
Subscription  Rooms,  Exeter,  Samuel  Maunder,  tho 
indefatigable  presidentof  the  Five  Trade  Association, 
in  the  chair.  Although  it  was  Christmas  eve,  tho 
room  was  crowded  ;  the  most  earnest  interest  was 
expressed  in  the  present  position  of  the  cause,  and 
the  resolution,  that  now  more  than  at  any  former 
period  of  the  agitation  there  was  need  for  the  ut- 
most exertion  was  carried  with  unanimous  en- 
thusiasm. The  audience  seemed  resolved  to  find 
another  local  Five  Trader  to  contest  the  city  along 
with  Mr.  Divett  at  the  next  election,  and  the 
committee  have  undertaken  to  aid  the  40a  freehold 
movement  in  North  Devon  and  West  Somerset. 


YE    PEASANTRY  OF  ENGLAND. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK. 

Ye  peasantry  of  England, 

Who  till  our  fertile  leas, 
How  little  do  ye  think  a  man 

May  live  on,  if  he  please? 
Your  weekly  wages,  it  is  plain, 

As  far  again  would  go, 
And  keep  you  so  cheap, 

(For  Norfolk's  Duke  says  so) 
If,  when  hunger  rages  fierce  and  strong, 

To  curry  you  would  go. 

This  powder,  hungry  fathers, 

From  all  expense  will  sava; 
For  if  your  children  eat  thereof, 

No  other  food  they'll  crave  ; 
And  any  time  that  wages  fall, 

(As  oft  they  fall,  you  know,) 
'Twill  come  cheap  a  pinch  to  steep 

In  water — a  piut  or  so ; 
And  when  hunger  rages  fierce  and  strong, 

To  your  curry  powder  go. 

Our  labourers  need  no  dainties, 

But  something  strong  and  cheap; 
No  steak  from  off  the  rump  they  crave, 

No  choj)  from  off  the  sheep : 
With  curry  powder,  thrice  a  week, 

Warm  into  bed  they'll  stow, 
Nor  ever  roar  out  for  more — 

Their  place  so  well  they  know ; 
But  when  hunger  rages  fierce  and  strong, 

To  the  curry  powder  go. 

The  'tato  crops  of  England 

May  all  to  gangrene  turn. 
While  Norfolk's  Duke  about  your  lot 

I  lis  wise  head  shall  concern. 
Meanwhile,  ye  hardy  labourers, 

Your  song  of  thanks  should  flow 
To  the  fame  of  his  name 

Who  the  powder  made  you  know  ; 
Which,  when  hunger  rages  fierce  and  strong, 

Will  set  you  in  a  glow. 


Great  Meeting  at  Accbington. — On  Tuesday  even- 
ing an  Auti-Coin-Law  meeting  was  held  at  Accrington,  in 
the  "  hill  country"  of  Lancashire,  which  had  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  being  atteuded  by  nearly  the  whole  male  adults  of 
the  place,  the  population  being  10,000,  and  the  number  pie- 
sent  being  upwards  of  2o00.  It  was  held  in  a  very  large 
new  weaving  shed,  affording  room  to  seat  comfortably  nearly 
all  the  audience.  Amongst  the  gentlemen  on  the  platform 
were  William  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  a  subscriber  of  26QI.  to  the 
great  League  Fuud;  Frederick  Steiner,  Esq.,  a  subscriber  of 
1000/. ;  James  Simpson,  jun.,  Esq.,  of  Fox-Hill  Bank  ;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  number  of  manufacturers 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Hargreaves  being 
called  to  the  chair,  declared  his  conviction  that  nothing  short 
of  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  would  satisfy  the 
people,  and  his  determination  to  support  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  Mr.  Prentice,  of  Man- 
chester, then  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  short  but  energetic 
speech,  warning  his  hearers  against  a  too  great  reliance  on 
any  ministry  that  might  be  formed,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  and 
urging  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  agitation  which  had 
already  staggered  the  ruling  powers,  and  would  ere  long  com- 
pel them  to  yield  to  the  demand  for  complete  justice.  Mr. 
Brotherton,  M.P.  for  Salford,  followed,  aud  in  a  speech  of  an 
hour's  duration,  gave  a  number  of  familiar  illustrations  of  the 
working  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  were  listened  to  with  de;p 
attention.  Mr.  Livesey,  publisher  of  the  Preston  Guardiini, 
and  of  The  Struggle,  a  useful  periodical,  which  has  greatly 
served  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  then  addressed  the  meeliug, 
and  completely  riveted  its  attention  by  his  plain  aud  simple, 
but  at  the  same  time  very  able  and  convincing  arguments^ 
He  strongly  urged  the  purchase  of  forty-shilling  freehold-,  as 
a  means  of  meeting  and  overpowering  the  landed  influence. 
A  memorial  to  the  Queen  was  agreed  to  unanimously.  After 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  and  three  hearty  cheers  for 
the  League,  the  great  aud  orderly  assemblage  broke  up  soou 
after  ten  o'clock. 

Bati.ey. — A  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  ofBatley, 
convened  by  the  constable,  in  accordance  with  a  respectably 
signed  requisition,  was  held  in  the  New  Connection  School 
room  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
memorialising  her  Majesty's  Government  in  favour  of  the 
opening  of  the  ports  for  the  free  admission  of  all  kinds  of  grain. 
John  Nussy,  Esq.,  the  chairman,  having  in  a  brief  speech, 
opened  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  called  upon  the 
Rev.  John  Allison,  Baptist  minister,  to  move  the  first  reso- 
lution. The  meeting  was  subsequently  addressed  by  Messrs. 
S.  Jub\  M  Spudding,  J.  Burnley,  .l.'jiibb,  W.  Bailey,  J. 
Taylor, S.  Burnley,  M.  Butterworlh,  jun.,  and  H.  Senior.  A 
memorial  founded  on  the  resolutions  previously  agreed  to, 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  hav- 
ing been  accorded  to  the  chairman,  three  cheers  were  given 
for  Lord  Morpeth. 
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GREAT    LEAGUE  MEETING 
AT  MANCHESTER. 


On  Tuesday  last,  Doc.  23rd,  a  meeting  of  merchants, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  traders,  and  others,  was  held  at  the 
Town-hull,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  aiding  the  operations 
of  the  National  Anti-Corn-Law  League  in  the  present  crisis. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  pursuance  of  a  requisition  signed 
by  the  following  gentlemen: — Mr.Cohdeu,  M.P., Mr. Bright, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Marsland,  M.P.,  Mr.  Walker,  M.P.,  Mr.  Watkins, 
mayor;  Aldermen  Kershaw,  Walker,  Mayson,  Boyd,  Arini- 
tage,  Potter,  and  Harvey  ;  Messrs.  Bazley,  Brooks,  Munn,  J. 
B.  Smith,  Henry,  Brickley,  Whittaker,  Matley,  T.  Thom- 
son, George  Wilson,  II.  H.  Greg,  Henry  Ashworlh,  E.  Ash- 
worth,  P.  R.  Arrowsmith,  W.  Bickham,  W.  Rawson,  W. 
Evans,  T.  Whitehead,  T.  Taylor,  J.  Wrigley,  J.  R.  Barnes, 
—  Barnes,  jun.,  J.  Barratt,  E.  P.  Thompson,  J.  Simpson,  E. 
Hall,  H.  Baunerman,  J.  Acton,  W.  R.  Callender,  Nathan 
Lees,  J.  Scholefield,  A.  Prentice,  John  Harding,  T.  B.  Pot- 
ter, T.  Woolley,  R.  A.  Thicknesse,  Wigan ;  J.  Midgeley, 
Rochdale;  W.  Moms,  C.  Potter,  Darwen  ;  J.  Graham,  S. 
Lees,  N.  Heald.T.  Bright,' E.  J.  Kay,  Whitwortb  ;  R.  Piatt, 
Staleybridge  ;  E.  Grundy,  Rusholme  ;  W.  Alcard,  Warring- 
ton; R.Stuart,  H.  Rawson,  T.  Ashton,  W.  Ross,  J.  Whit- 
worth,  J.  Gallemore,  .T.  Cheetham,  .1.  Hoyle,  Rochdale;  T. 
Booth,  Rochdale ;  J.  Petrie,  Rochdale. 

The  meeting,  which  comprised  many  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  Manchester  and  the  surround- 
ing towns,  though  held  at  the  early  hour  of  1 1  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, was  most  numerously  attended,  the  spacious  hall  being 
densely  crowded  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  pro  • 
ceedings. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bright,  M.P., 

Mr.  Robert  Hyde  Greg  took  the  chair,  and  road  the 
minutes  of  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
National  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  held  at  Manchester  on 
Saturday,  the  13th  of  December,  when  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Marsland,  M.P.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Greg,  and  una- 
nimously resolved,  "  That  from  the  altered  position  of  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  it  is  desirable  to  rescind  the  existing  resolution 
against  petitioning  the  present  Parliament,  and  that  this 
meeting  recommend  that  petitions  be  sent  from  every  town 
and  district  in  the  kingdom  as  numerously  signed  as  possible, 
praying  for  the  total  and  unconditional  abolition  of  the  Corn 
and  Provision  Laws ;"  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bright, 
M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Walker,  M.A.,  resolved  unani- 
mously, "  That  a  subscription  of  a  quarter  of  million  sterling 
be  immediately  commenced,  to  meet  the  present  emergency ; 
that  a  call  of  20  per  cent,  thereon  be  forthwith  made,  and 
that  a  public  meeting  be  called  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manches- 
ter, for  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  December  inst.,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  effect  to  the  foregoing  resolution."  The  chairman 
then  spoke  as  follows : — If,  gentlemen,  my  own  feelings  meet 
with  any  echo  in  your  breasts,  as  I  am  convinced  they  will, 
you  will  think  with  me  that  we  are  met  here  to-day  on  this 
most  interesting,  anxious,  and  unprecedented  crisis  of  affairs, 
rather  to  back  the  resolutions  of  the  League,  which  I  have 
just  read,  by  our  deeds,  than  by  discussing  them  in  words. 
(Cheers.)  And  as  we  have  on  former  occasions  cashed  the 
cheques  which  the  League  have  drawn  upon  us,  first  for 
6000/.,  then  for  10,000/.,  afterwards  50,000/.,  and  two  years 
ago,  in  this  very  room,  for  100,000/.,  so  now  that  they  think 
fit  to  draw  upon  us  for  250,000/.  in  the  confidence  that  we 
will  honour  their  draft,  and  that  it  will  be  paid  when  at  ma- 
turity, we  will  not  withdraw  from  them  that  confidence  and 
support  we  have  shown  them  on  former  occasions.  ( Cheers.) 
When  we  think  of  the  very  great  service  which  the  League 
have  rendered,  their  unwearied  struggle  through  seven  long 
years  against  every  possible  difficulty,  with  the  prejudices 
and  open  violence  of  the  operatives,  with  the  coldness  and 
neglect  of  the  master  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  the 
constant  hostility  of  the  landed  interest,  we  must  be  filled 
with  admiration  and  astonishment  that  they  are  now  about 
to  see  their  eti'orts  crowned,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  with 
complete  success.  (Cheers)  And  if  from  the  great  body 
of  the  League  we  turn  for  an  instant  to  its  leaders,  we  must 
feel  that  their  sacrifice  of  time,  of  health,  of  every  comfort  in 
life — sacrifices  which,  though  they  never  allude  to  them- 
selves, the  country  will  never  forget  (loud  cheers) ;  if  we 
think  of  the  unwearying  perseverance,  the  consummate  skill, 
the  brilliant  talents  they  have  displayed  from  the  beginning 
of  this  contest,  we  must  be  filled,  not  with  admiration  only, 
hut  with  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  every  disposition  will  lie 
felt  to  listen  to  their  advice  and  adopt  any  recommendation 
that  may  come  from  them.  What  is  money,  gentlemen,  com- 
pared with  the  sacrifices  they  have  made,  although  in  pecu- 
niary sacrifices,  too,  they  have  ever  been  among  the  first? 
(Cheers.)  This  is  the  last  time  when  such  an  appeal  will 
he  made  to  you,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  answered  as  it  ought 
to  be.  If  wu  only  show  at  the  present  crisis  the  same  deter- 
mination and  spirit  we  have  manifested  on  so  many  former 
occasions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  next  time  we  meet  will 
he  to  celebrate  our  triumph.  (Cheers.)  But  till  that  triumph 
he  perfectly  secured  we  must  not  be  caught  napping — we 
must  not  lie  upon  our  oars — we  must  not  forsake  the  helm, 
as  some  other  pilots  did  on  a  late  occasion.  (Hear.)  It  is 
clear  that  the  successful  termination  of  our  struggle  cannot 
long  he  delayed.  (Cheers.)  If  any  one  doubt  this,  let  the 
proceedings  of  this  day  put  an  end  to  his  scepticism.  The 
mischiefs  of  the  uncertainty  that  prevails  should  alone  make 
everybody  call  for  n  speedy  settlement.  Not  to  dwell  upon 
the  crippled  state  of  our  mercantile  and  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, the  state  of  the  money-market,  the  panic  in  railway 
affairs,  the  scarcity  acknowledged  to  exist  here  and  the 
famine  impending  over  the  sister  island,  if  not  in  this,  with 
the  duty  on  the  importation  of  food,  actually  rising,  and  the 
ports  becoming  more  closely  shut  the  more  the  necessity  of 
the  case  calls  lor  their  being  opened,  the  very  farmers  them- 
selves and  the  landed  interests  are  suffering  under  the  pre- 
sent uncertainty,  the  price  of  their  produce  actually  declining 
while  that  produce  was  known  to  be  deficient  in  amount  for 
the  consumption  of  the  country.  (Cheers.)  Let  us  then 
stick  (o  our  standard,  Continue  our  exertions,  in  the  confi- 
dent belief  that  every  interest  and  class  in  the  country  will 
rally  around  us  and  call  in  one  universal  voice  for  an  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  Corn  and  Provision  Laws.  (Loud cheers.) 
I  will  now  cull  on  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
to  read  an  abstract  of  the  finances.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Wilson  came  forward  amidst  loud  cheers,  and  said 
he  had  been  instructed  by  the  Treasurer  to  present  his  ac- 
counts ;  and  as  it  was  desirable,  before  gentlemen  commit- 
ted themselves  to  a  new  subscription,  they  should  know 
what  hud  been  done  with  the  money  already  paid,  he  would 


request  the  patient  attention  of  the  meeting  while  he  read  . 

the  statement  put  in  his  hand.  He  then  read  the  two  state-  * 
ments  following : 

LEAGUE  FUND,  100,000/. 

Dr.  £      s.  d. 

January  1, 1845.   To  balance  on  hand   20,070  19  9 

December  0.    Subscriptions  and  Bazaar  re- 
ceipts to  this  date   30,078    8  1  0 

To  discount  and  interest  received  this  year  . .  820   4  11 


£G3,174  13  6 


Cr. 


By  distribution  of  tracts,  including  expenses 

of  distributors,  carriage,  &c   349    1  7 

By  expenses  of  furniture  and  fixtures   218  19  0 

By  deputation  expenses,  including  travelling 
"expenses  to  attend  meetings  and  Parlia- 
mentary elections  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom    4G2  12  4 

By  grants  to  local  Free  Trade  Committees  . .      1000  17  0 

By  general  salaries  of  office-staff,  including 
uU  employed  in  London  and  Manchester 
on  the  general  business  of  the  League, 
weekly  wages,  &c.  &c.   1330  14  C 

By  postage-stamps  and  postages,  sundry  office 
expenses,  petty  cash,  and  incidental  ex- 
penses, including  repairs  and  alterations, 
coals,  cleaning,  &c   1028    1  5 

By  expenses  of  meetings,  including  hire  of 
rooms,  erecting  hustings,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses connected  with  public  meetings    ..      1009  10  0 

By  salaries  and  expenses  of  lecturers,  iuclu 
ding  travelling  expenses,  &c   2320   4  9 

By  rents,  taxes,  and  gas,  including  rent  of 
Covent-gardeu  Theatre,  house  and  offices, 
London  and  Manchester   3992    1  8 

By  stamped  publications,  printing,  and  sta- 
tionery, reporting.  &c.  &c   0804    9  2 

By  bazaar  expenses,  including  wages  of  per- 
sons employed  during  the  bazaar,  fitting  up 
Covent-gardcn  Theatre,  and  general  ex- 
penditure in  advertising,  printing,  travel- 
ling expenses,  &c.  &c   0712  13  4 

By  expenses  of  League  newspaper,  including 
salaries  of  conductors,  editor,  and  contri- 
butors, stamps,  paper,  and  printing, 

11,388  13  4 

Deduct  receipts  for  casual  sale    1,227    G  3 

  *10,1G1    7  1 

By  registration  expenses,  including  salaries, 
"travelling,  and  other  expenses  of  registration 
agents,  legal  expenses  'wages  of  clerks, 
printing  and  stationery,  expenses  in  regis- 
tration courts,  and  general  expenses  on  re- 
gistration business   10,034    4  1 

Balance  on  hand   12,033  11  1 


£63,174  13  6 

William  [Bickham  1  Members  of  the  Finance 

Samuel  Lees        >  Committee. 

W.  Rawson,  Treasurer. 
Examined  and  found  correct, 

William  Evans,  Member  of  the  Council 
This,  as  he  had  stated  before,  was  the  remainder  of  the 
100,001 >/.  fund ;  but  the  following  sheet  would  give  the  whole 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  the  balance  on  that 
account  up  to  the  6th  instant.  He  then  read  the  following 
balance  sheet : 
Dr. 

January  1.    To  amount  of  receipts  as  state-  £ 
ment  rendered    80,009 

December  6.    To  amount  of  subscriptions 

and  bazaar  receipts  from  Jan.  1  to  this  date  30,078 

December  6.    To  discount  and  interest  re- 
ceived this  vear    820 


7  3 

8  10 


4  11 


£  122,508  1  0 

December  0.    To  balance  in  hand    12,033  11  1 

Cr.  £  s.  d. 
January  1.    By  amount  of  expenditure,  as 

per  statement    59,333  7  6 

December  6.    By  amount  of  expenditure  to 

this  date  as  per  statement   51,141  2  5 

Balance    12,033  11  1 


£122,008  1 
William  Bickham  )  Members  of  the  Finance 
Samuel  Lees        )  Committee. 
William  Rawson,  Treasurer. 
Examined  and  found  to  be  correct,  ■» 
William  Evans,  Member  of  the  Council. 


contentment  of  this  country,  and  promote  the  interests  of 
peace  tluoughout  the  world  (cheers),  at  once  giving  ho- 
nourable occupation  to  millions,  not  only  in  our  own  coun- 
try, but  to  millions  in  other  countries;  thus  uniting  all  na- 
tions in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood,  for  the  true  promotion  of 
the  great  objects  of  philanthropy  and  true  godliness  through- 
out the  world.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  L.  Heyworth,  of  Liverpool,  in  seconding  the  reso- 
lution said,  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  from  read- 
ing the  statement  you  have  just  heard  regarding  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  accounts  of  this  society  are  kept,  I  can 
bear  testimony  to  its  truth.     In  undertaking  a  great  mea- 
sure like  this — one  to  remedy  a  great  mischief  to  mankind 
— it  is  a  gratifying  thing  to  behold  so  many,  from  all 
quarters,  ranging  themselves  in  our  support,  and  eager  to 
promote  our  object;  and  it  is  still  more  gratifying  to  find, 
by  such  a  testimony  as  that  we  have  now  received,  that  the 
money  which  we  have  advanced  as  subscriptions  the  more 
speedily  to  gain  our  end,  has  been  legitimately  applied  to 
those  objects  for  which  it  was  originally  intended.  (Hear, 
hear.)    Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  I  appeared  before  a 
Manchester  public,  and  so  thoroughly  was  1  then  convinced 
that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  every  member  of  the  human 
family  that  all  protective  duties  should  be  abolished,  that 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  would  be  one  among 
50  other  individuals  to  guarantee  a  subscription  of  1000/. 
each.    Many  parties  afterwards  came  forward,  and  we  our- 
selvs  have  since  expended  considerably  more  than  that  sum. 
(Hear,  hear.)     Do  any  of  us  regret  having  done  this? 
Did  we  ever  expend  money  more  fruitful  of  results,  more 
capable  of  attaining  the  end  we  had  in  view  ?   It  was  in  the 
first  instance  proposed  that  the  money  so  raised  should  be 
laid  out  in  endeavouring  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  to  the  true  bearings  of  commercial  freedom,  and 
most  strictly  has  that  object  been  pursued.     We  have 
distributed  tracts  far  and  wide ;    we  have,  ourselves, 
travelled  in  every  direction  to  communicate  information  to 
various  bodies  of  our  countrymen ;  we  have  engaged  intelli- 
gent lecturers  to  repeat  those  lessons  ;  and  theresultbas  been 
that  the  country  is  enlightened.  (Hear.)    We  have  not  only 
roused  an  apathetic  people  to  consider  and  reflect  on  those 
laws,  but  we  have  gained  converts  and  listeners  among  those 
who  originally  were  directly  opposed  to  us,  and  now  we  can 
boast  that  the  multitude  of  the  people  from  every  class  have 
joined  our  ranks.  (Cheers.)    Shall  we  now  desist  from  our 
undertaking — shall  we  now  draw  back  when  at  the  very 
point  of  achieving  a  victory?    It  would  be  unbecoming  our 
character  as  Englishmen  to  contemplate  such  a  proceeding. 
We  have  enlightened  the  people,  we  have  educated  them,  we 
have  taught  them  to  know  and  understand  the  principle  on 
wliich  we  proposed  to  act;  and  are  we  now  to  stand  still,  to 
desert  them,  and  to  leave  them  without  the  means  of  carry- 
ing those  principles  into  action  ?   We  must  not  do  this.  I 
we  send  our  sons  to  school,  if  we  impart  to  them  knowledge 
and  information,  we  do  not,  when  they  are  educated,  leave 
them  there ;  we  bring  them  forward  in  the  world  and  give  tha 
further  instruction  which  may  teach  them  to  take  an  ac- 
tive and  responsible  part  in  the  business  of  life.  The  peopl 
have  been  at  school,  they  must  now  turn  their  acquirement 
to  account,  and  it  is  for  us  to  lead  them  to  that  position  on 
which  they  must  stand  with  effect,  and  from  which  the  de- 
clarations of  their  opinions  may  come  with  superadded  force. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)    We  have  come  here  to-day  not  merel 
to  raise  funds,  and  to  expend  contributions,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose also  of  giving  to  the  masses  of  the  people  the  right  o 
participating  in  the  franchise,  that  they  may,  conscious  o 
their  own  interests,  choose  those  individuals  to  represen 
them  in  Parliament,  who,  in  their  estimation,  will  best  ad 
vance  their  interests;  and  having  intelligence,  there 
little  doubt  that  they  will  make  choice  of  Free  Traders 
(Cheers.)    It  is  when  we  have  accomplished  this,  and  the 
only,  that  we  can  throw  up  our  hats  and  declare  that  w 
have  gained  a  victory.    Our  first  step  must  be  in  regard  t 
the  registration,   so  as  to  secure  a  steady  footing  i 
all  the  counties,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other 
(Cheers.)     I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  reflec 
on  the  necessity  for  exertions  to  day,  and  that  you 
be  steady  in  your  determination  to  act  in  proportion  to  th 
extent  of  that  necessity.   We  cannot  do  without  funds,  au 
we  nlust  now,  in  support  of  our  great  undertaking,  com 
forward  with  our  subscriptions  in  a  liberal  and  generou 
manner.   It  is  true  that  some  persons  may  suppose  that  this 
is  merely  a  patriotic  movement,  and  that,  as  it  is  patriotic- 
it  is  unprofitable.   But  all  of  you  know  that  if  we  succee 
we  cannot  fail  to  bring  profit  to  every  individual,  be  he  wh~ 
he  may,  in  this  room;  that  the  entire  nation  will  feel  th 
blessing,  and  that  even  the  landed  proprietor,  the  aristocra 
who  opposes  it  because  he  sees  in  it  no  gain  to  himse 
must  inevitably  be  enriched  and  advantaged  in  every  possi 
hie  manner.     If  there  are  any  men  who,  notwithstandin 
these  declarations,  will  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  o 
cause  is  solely  patriotic,  merely  the  result  of  warm  an 


The  report  was  received  with  loud  applause. 

Mr.  Callender.-I  rise  to  move  "  That  the  account  0f' '  eager  feelings,  I  would  refer  them  to  the  effects  of  wh.c 


the  receipts  and  expenditure  now  presented  is  highly  satis- 
factory, and  that  it  be  and  is  hereby  approved."  I  am  sure 
it  will  not  require  ten  words  from  me  to  bring  you  to 
agree  to  this  resolution.  Having  been  connected — and  I 
consider  it  a  great  honour  to  have  been  connected — -with  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  from  the  very  commencement  of  its 
operations  until  the  present  time,  I  can  assure  you  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  petty  cash  items,  no  sum  was  ever  ex 
pended  without  a  vote  of  the  Council,  which  met  every 
morning  for  the  purpose  ;  and  I  know  of  no  establishment, 
however  punctual  in  their  payments,  and  in  the  examination 
of  their  accounts,  that  could  be  more  exact  in  seeing  that 
they  got  good  value  for  every  farthing  expended.  (Cheers.) 
Indeed,  if  we  look  to  the  amount  of  outlay,  and  the  esti- 
mated advantage  that  has  been  obtained,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  sum  expended  has  been 
amply  repaid  (cheers)  ;  and  when  we  look  at  the  accom- 
plishment of  tlie  great  object  we  have  in  view — for  I  trust 
we  are  within  sight  of  its  accomplishment — I  shall  be  greatly 
mistaken  if  it  fail  to  contribute  largely  to  the  happiness  and 

[*  The  Standard  says,  referring  to  this  item,  that  the 
League  newspaper  constitutes  a  dead  loss  of  10,000/.  a-year 
to  the  funds  of  the  League, — and  thereupon  hangs  sundry 
maudlin  ejaculations  about  the  death  of  the  League — which 
she  has  so  often  buried  before.  The  venerable  twins  of  the 
Standard-Herald  would  greatly  rejoice  their  proprietors,  if 
they  could  demonstrate  on  their  balance-sheet  a  similar  loss 
in  the  shape  of  upwards  of  10,0002.  bona  fide  subscribers — 
all  of  whom  pay  iluir  subscriptions  twelve  months  before- 
hand. As  all  subscribers  of  It.  and  upwards  are  entitled  to 
a  weekly  copy  of  the  League,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  tin- 
whole  expenses  of  the  League  newspaper  are  charged  as 
disbursements  iu  the  general,  uccouut,— En.  Leagve.J 


all  can  judge,  of  cheap  bread  upon  your  trade  during  th 
last  twelve  months.     Has  it  not  during  this  time  bee 
good  beyond  precedent, — flourished  beyond  the  experience  o 
all  the  world  ?    And  why  ?  because  bread  was  cheap  (hea 
hear);  and  if  you  find  that,  under  circumstances  which 
necessarily  fluctuating  and  temporary,  you  derive  so  man 
advantages  and  so  great  a  good,  should  we  not.  seek,  b 
every  means,  to  render  these  circumstances,  through  the 
operation   of  wise  and  national  laws,  fixed  and  perma- 
nent ?  (Hear,  loud  cheers.)   This  we  can  do  by  compelling 
the  universal  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  for  though  I  am 
aware  it  is  an  argument  against  us,  that  even  if  we  do  be- 
come a  nation  of  Free  Traders  we  shall  have  no  imitators, 
and  shall  therefore  oidy  suffer  by  our  generosity,  it  must 
he  apparent  to  every  man  who  reflects,  that  when  the  world 
observes  us  becoming  richer  and  richer,  when  it  is  known 
that  our  prosperity  has  been  increased,  and  our  commerce 
extended  by  means  of  Free  Trade,  other  countries  will  be 
but  too  desirous  to  widk  in  the  same  path,  and  imitate  die 
example  we  will  have  set,  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  and 
flourish  by  the  same  advantages.  (Loud  cheers.)    He  con- 
cluded by  seconding  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  theii  put  by  the  Chairman,  and  car- 
ried unanimously. 

Mr.  Alderman  Neild  said,  I  rise  to  move  the  following 
resolution : — 

"  That  we  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  traders,  and 
others,  inhabitants  of  Manchester  and  its  vicinity,  do  hereby 
repeat  our  solemn  protest  against  the  laws  which  prohibit 
the  free  importation  of  foreign  grain  and  provisions,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  most  oppressive  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  and  destructive  alike  to  the  great  national  interests 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  ;  and,  relying  upon  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  and  upon  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of  our 
countrymen,  we  do  declare  most  emphatically  our  determi- 
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nation  not  to  relax  in  our  exertions  until  those  laws  be  en- 
tirely abolished." 

(Loud  and  continued  cheering.-)  Gentlemen,  as  my  towns- 
men know,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  long  speeches, 
and  fortunately  for  me  on  the  present  occasion,  the  resolu- 
tion you  have  heard  contains  the  essence  of  the  subject.  It 
is  fortunate,  too,  that  the  principles  alluded  to  in  the  reso- 
lution have  been  before,  again  and  again,  fully  discussed, 
thanks  to  the  operations  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  have  also  to  thank  them  that  the  per- 
sous  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion  are  now  by  far  the  mi- 
nority, and  not,  as  formerly,  the  great  majority,  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country.  (Cheers.)  It  is  a  most  gratifying 
circumstance,  and  must  be  so  felt  by  the  members  of  the 
League,  that  after  then-  seven  years  of  constant  agitation, 
they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining — at  least,  they  are  on  the 
point  of  obtaining — one  of  the  most  complete  moral  victories 
ever  achieved  perhaps  in  our  time.  (Hew,  hear.)  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  asserting,  that  if  these  laws  had  been  abo- 
lished within  six  or  twelve  months  by  a  mere  numerical  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  have  been  no  victory  at 
all  in  comparison  with  that  which  we  have  now  to  glory  in. 
If  our  battle  had  been  so  gained,  parties  differing  with  us 
might  still  oppose,  though  beaten ;  feeling  that  an  exclusive 
good  had  been  taken  from  them,  they  might  continue  the 
struggle  to  resume  their  position  ;  but  now,  when  the  Corn 
Laws  ore  abolished,  every  man  in  this  country  must  know 
and  feel  that  they  are  abolished  for  ever.  (Cheers.)  After 
so  complete,  so  utter  a  victory,  every  man,  whose  opiuion  is 
worth  regarding,  must  admit  that  everything  in  the  shape  of 
argument  against  us  has  gone.  All  know  and  confess  that 
the  days  of  the  Corn  Laws  ore  numbered ;  and  all  will  rejoice 
when  those  laws  are  destroyed  ;  at  the  present  moment,  as 
you,  Sir,  very  clearly  stated  in  your  opening  address,  every 
interest,  whether  commercial  or  agricultural,  in  the  kingdom, 
is  completely  unsettled ;  we  know  the  cause  of  this  evil,  and 
we  all  agree  that  the  sooner  it  is  removed  the  better  for 
every  interest.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  stated,  Sir,  and  stated  very 
truly,  the  numerous  obligations  which  the  community  are 
under  to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  I  have  sometimes  found 
fault,  but  I  freely  admit  the  extent  of  those  obligations.  With 
respect  to  our  sympathies,  we  must  not  forget  that  which  is 
the  most  sensitive  organ  we  possess ;  we  are  composed  of 
various  organs,  but  there  is  not  one  of  them  so  sensitive  as 
the  pocket  (cheers),  and  it  is  to  that  we  now  appeal  for  sym- 
pathy. Let  this  meeting  show  that  they  acknowledge  and 
will  repay  the  services  rendered  to  those  of  whom  it  is  com- 
posed and  to  the  community  at  large,  by  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League.  There  are  some  who  will  object  to  this,  or  who,  if 
they  will  accede  to  it,  will  say,  when  called  upon,  on  other 
occasions,  that  they  have  given  already  so  large  a  sum  to  the 
League  that  they  can  give  no  more  in  charity.  This  is  a 
mistake ;  the  money  given  to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  is 
not  charity  at  all.  (Hear,  hear.)  Will  any  man  in  this  room, 
a  merchant  or  trader,  deny  that  if  our  case  is  clearly  made 
out,  he  will  not  save  a  large  annual  expenditure  and  make 
increased  profits  ?  Or  will  any  man,  who  has  already  expended 
large  sums  of  money  in  support  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League, 
large  as  those  sums  may  have  been,  assert  that  the  abo- 
minable scheme  of  the  sliding  scale  has  not  abstracted 
from  his  pocket  many  times  the  amount?  (Cheers.)  I 
know  the  value  of  time  to  the  gentlemen  assembled  here. 
I  knew  that  they  would  not  be  here,  densely  crowding  this 
hall,  in  the  midst  of  the  business  and  the  engagements  of  a 
market-day,  if  they  did  not  strongly  feel  that  it  is  of  more 
importance,  even  on  this  day,  that  they  should  be  here  than 
attending  to  their  commercial  avocations.  (Hear,  hear.)  I, 
therefore,  knowing  tins,  will  not  trespass  on  the  meeting. 
Before  the  conclusion  we  will  show  that  in  making  these 
sacrifices  we  are  in  earnest ;  that  whatever  the  losses  were, 
the  men  of  Manchester  are  in  earnest  on  this  momentous 
question.    (Great  cheering.) 

Mr.  H.  Ashton. — I  agreed,  on  coming  iuto  this  room,  to 
second  the  resolution  which  has  just  been  read  on  condi- 
tion that  along  speech  would  not  be  necessary.  I  said,  if 
any  one  expected  a  long  harangue  from  me  they  would  be 
disappointed,  on  which  my  friend  Bright  observed  that  there 
was  something  more  important,  necessary,  and  efficacious 
than  long  speeches, — large  subscriptions  (cheers),  and  for 
this  purpose  especially  this  meeting  has  been  assembled.  I 
believe  all  the  arguments  which  can  be  used  have  been 
used,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  them.  For  my 
own  part,  I  would  rather  pay  than  work.  (Cheers.)  I  al- 
ways pay  what  the  League  demands.  (Cheers.)  I  only 
wish  that  others  who  expect  to  benefit  as  much  by  their  ope- 
rations as  I  do  would  act  in  the  same  manner.  (Cbpers). 
There  must  surely  be  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Corn  Law 
repealers,  and  if  the  sum  now  required  were  equally  dis- 
tributed over  them,  it  could  be  easily  raised  and  easily  col- 
lected. (Cheers.)  The  time  certainly  has  come  when  a 
big  shot  must  be  fired.  (Cheers.)  We  must  double-shot 
our  guns  (cheers),  for  although  the  Corn  Laws  cannot  last 
much  longer,  we  have  something  to  do  yet,  and  it  must  and 
shall  be  done.  (Cheers.)  The  Duke  of  Wellington  once 
said,  "  We  cannot  have  a  little  war  ;"  and  the  League  must 
have  no  little  subscription  ;  and  if  it  should  be  necessary 
another  time,  although  1  hope  it  may  not  be  necessary,  that 
they  should  aik  for  a  million  sterling,  they  shall  have  my 
support  at  any  rate.    (Loud  aud  continued  cheering.) 

The  resolution  was  passed  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  H.  Ashwokth  said,  he  rose  to  propose  a  resolution 
which  he  believed  was  the  most  extraordinary  and  import- 
ant resolution  ever  submitted  to  any  assembly  in  the  world. 
He  proceeded  to  read  the  resolution  . 

"  That  this  meeting  herebv  expresses  its  high  sense  of  the 
invaluable  services  which  the  National  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade;  and,  in  or- 
der to  enable  the  Council  to  make  renewed  and  increased  ex- 
ertions for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  and  Provision  Laws,  a  sub- 
scription, in  aid  of  the  great  fund  of  200,000/.,  be  now  com- 
menced, and  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  canvass  for  subscriptions  in  Manchester  and 
the  surrounding  districts:  B.  H.  Greg,  George  Wilson, 
Bichard  Cobden,  John  Bright,  John  Brooks,  William  Kaw- 
sod,  W.  B.  Watkins  (mayor),  C.  J.  S.  Walker,  James  Kcr 
shaw,  John  Mayson,  Thomas  Harbottle,  John  Burd,  E  Ar- 
mitage,  John  Foster,  William  Harvey,  Thomas  Bayley, 
Watkin  Lees,  Robert  Munn,  W.  It.  Callender,  John  Whit 


Scott,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. " 

In  considering  the  momentous  subject  before  him,  he 
could  not  overlook  the  character  of  the  assembly  lie  was 
addressing,  and  he  would  venture  to  say  that  on  no  former 
occasion  was  there  ever  so  influential  and  powerful  a  body 

gathered  w  any  one  room.    He  beheld  before  him  those  on 


whom  depended  the  important  interests  of  the  cotton  trade, 
a  trade  which  in  less  than  70  years  had  become  the  largest 
organisation  of  industry  the  world  ever  saw.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  that  industry  the  just  rights 
to  which  it  was  entitled  that  they  were  come  together. 
It  was  well  known  that  at  the  age  of  threescore  years  and 
ten  the  human  frame  exhibited  marks  of  decay ;  but  with 
the  institutions  of  commerce  that  period  was  only  the  first 
progressive  step  towards  the  development  of  its  power. 
(Cheers.)  They  had  now  to  consider  whether  that  industry 
should  proceed  to  its  full  measure  of  strength,  or  be  per- 
mitted to  decay,  like  the  human  frame  of  which  he  had 
spoken.  The  League  had  undertaken  the  subject,  and  it 
appeared  obvious  that  the  commerce  of  our  country  should 
not  die  of  monopoly.  (Cheers.)  The  sum  he  had  proposed 
to  raise  might  appear  large  ;  it  was  not  large  when  measured 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  object  to  be  gained.  By  way  of 
comparison,  he  would  remind  them  that  there  were  many 
persons  in  that  room  who  had  subscribed  to  the  railway 
called  the  "  London  Direct."  They  had  put  down  about 
12,000,000/.  to  save  an  horn- in  travelling  to  London.  They 
all  knew  that  time  was  money ;  and  if  an  hour  in  business 
was  worth  that  large  sum,  surely  the  business  itself  was 
worth  saving  at  the  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  It  was 
proposed  to  raise  250,000/.,  and  how  was  this  to  be  expended  ? 
Not  in  corrupting  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  in  advancing 
their  intelligence,  and  their  social  and  moral  position.  The 
League  had  already  so  fully  instructed  the  people  in  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade,  that  there  did  not  require  much 
effort  in  teaching  them  the  knowledge  of  their  rights.  It 
was,  however,  necessary  to  acquaint  them  with  the  uses  and 
importance  of  the  electoral  power  they  could  command,  aud 
in  inducing  them  to  become  freeholders.  (Cheers.)  In  this 
matter,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  they  were  calling  upon 
persons  of  frugal  habits  to  expend  money  in  that  which 
would  not  pay  them  fair  interest.  He  believed  that  free- 
holds which  they  had  recently  seen  purchased  had  paid  5  or 
6  per  cent.,  and  therefore  the  outlay  involved  no  sacrifice. 
(Cheers.)  He  would  also  observe  that  it  had  always  hap- 
pened amongst  working  men  that  the  possession  of  a  free- 
hold tended  to  make  a  man  walk  upright,  and  to  carry  him- 
self with  a  greater  amount  of  independence  and  self-re- 
spect, than  if  he  had  the  money  it  cost  in  the  savings- 
bank.  (Cheers.)  Let  them  not  suppose  that  the  Corn  Laws 
were  going  to  be  repealed  suddenly ;  there  would  yet  be  some 
severe  struggling,  and  perhaps  an  election  or  two  before  the 
repeal  was  carried.  But  there  was  an  urgency  in  the  present 
crisis  which  it  became  them  to  take  advantage  of — namely, 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  This  calamity  had  placed  the 
Ministry  in  an  awkward  dilemma;  they  had  been  called 
upon  to  open  the  ports,  and  they  had  allowed  the  ports  to 
be  opened,  not  for  the  admission  of  foreign  corn,  but  in 
order  /that  the  corn  in  our  possession  might  be  carried 
away  t»vOther  countries.  (Cheers.)  Ministers  had  done 
something  besides  :  they  had  sent  out  learned  doctors 
and  chemists  to  discover  whether  they  could  derive 
either  gluten  or  food  out  of  rotten  potatoes,  and  he  need 
not  say  that  they  had  not  succeeded.  However,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  work  which  chemistry  failed  to  do  had 
been  handed  over  to  political  alchemy.  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell  had  taken  up  the  question,  and,  having  examined 
the  caldron  of  mischief  and  misfortune,  he  had  put  in  his 
stirring  stick,  pronounced  a  political  oration,  and  raised  an 
odour  at  once  refreshing  to  Free  Trade  and  noxious 
to  monopoly  —  so  noxious  tnat  in  less  than  a  week  it 
had  expelled  from  the  council  chamber  the  strongest  Con- 
servative Ministry  of  modern  times.  (Cheers.)  Out  of  these 
events  it  became  the  League  to  consider  how  the  famine  of 
potatoes  could  be  converted  into  the  blessing  of  Free  Trade. 
The  commotion  thus  created,  the  existing  ferment  of  society, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  afforded  to  the  League  the 
brightest  hopes  of  success.  Out  of  these  elements  there  had 
arisen  a  trade-wind  of  excitement,  which  was  t&ie  best 
harbinger  of  their  hopes.  The  Free  Trade  ship  was  now 
moving  gloriously  on  ;  plenty  was  her  ensign  ;  the  cap- 
tain, the  pilot,  and  a  goodly  crew  were  at  their  posts  of 
duty,  and  millions  of  their  eountrymen  on  shore  were  anx- 
iously waiting  to  give  the  exulting  shout  of  victory.  (Cheers.) 
He  hoped  the  resolution  he  had  the  honour  to  propose  would 
meet  their  concurrence  and  approbation. 

Mr.  Alderman  Kershaw  rose  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  second  the  resolution.  The  invaluable  services  which 
the  National  Anti-Corn  Law  Leagus  had  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  Free  Trade  were  well  kuown,  and  need  not  be  en- 
gaged upon  by  him.  He  had  been  connected  with  the 
League  from  its  commencement.  He  saw  it  when  it  was 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  He  had  watched  its  opera- 
tions steadily  through  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  and 
he  was  prepared  to  say  that  there  never  was  an  institution 
of  such  magnitude  conducted  upon  such  prudent,  and  yet 
such  energetic  principles.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  It 
was  impossible  to  reflect  upon  what  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  had  done  but  with  feelings  of  admiration  and  aston- 
ishment. (Hear,  hear.)  The  meeting  to  day  testified  the 
interest  which  the  public  of  Manchester|and  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhood  took  in  the  League.  (Hear,  hear.)  On 
no  former  occasion,  in  reference  to  the  funds  of  this  institu- 
tion, had  there  been  such  a  meeting  as  this.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  cheers.  )  He  rejoiced  to  see  his  fellow-townsmen,  and 
gentlemen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  thus  as- 
semble for  the  purpose  once  more — and  once  for  all  as  he 
trusted — of  testifying  their  disapprobation  and  disgust  of 
those  laws  which  tended  to  cramp  industry,  which  de- 
pressed the  people,  deprived  the  poor  man  of  a  proper  mea- 
sure of  bread, and  injured  to  an  extent  which  hebelieved  it  was 
impossible  to  calculate  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce 
generally.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  felt  that  this  wis  a  most  im- 
portant meeting,  and  trusted  that  the  subscriptions  about  to 
be  commenced  would  be  begun  and  carried  on  with  spirit. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  not  too  much  too  say,  that  the  whole 
country  was  looking  to  their  proceedings  at  that  hour.  He 
was  sure  the  Government  of  the  country,  if  there  was  one — 
(hear,  hear,  and  laughter), — was  looking  to  them.  He  pre- 
sumed that  the  course  which  the  Government  would  take 
would  be  in  some  considerable  degree  determined  by  the 
efforts  which  the  League  was  now  about  to  make.  (Hear, 
hear.)  That,  he  believed,  would  be  the  last  time  that  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  the  funds  of 
the  League.  (Hear,  hear.)  Could  any  man  doubt 
that  those  laws  were  not  to  be  forthwith  put  down  ?  ( Hear, 
hear.)  There  would  be  a  struggle;  the  monopolists 
would  die  hard ;  but  the  Free  Traders  had  victory  in  pros- 
pect, and  let  them  that  day  inflict  the  last  blow  upon  the  head 
of  monopoly.  (Loud  cheers.)  He  would  not  dwell  upon 
the  injustice  of  those  laws.  The  men  who  supported  them, 
if  they  were  men  of  intelligence,  must  know  that  they  were 
doing  what  was  unrighteous  and  unchristian — (hear,  hear) 
— in  supporting  laws  which,  it  had  been  proved,  tended  to 


the  starvation  of  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  never  in 
his  life  gave  money  with  greater  pleasure  and  satisfaction  than 
hedid  to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  (Cheers.)  He  looked 
upon  it  as  a  species  of  insurance  for  his  benefit,  and  as  the 
best  investment  which  he  could  make.  He  calculated  upon 
receiving  great  interest  from  what  he  had  expended  in  this 
way;  and  depend  upon  it,  that  as  soon  as  the  Com  aud  Pro- 
vision Laws  were  repealed,  eveiy  one  who  had  subscribed  to 
this  fund  would  feel  a  high  satisfaction,  and  those  who  hod 
not  would  deeply  regret  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  League 
must  be  supported.  The  men  at  the  helm  deserved  their 
most  cordial  support.  (Cheers.)  None  else  had  made  half 
the  sacrifices  which  those  gentlemen  had  made  in  this  great 
cause.  They  must  be  sustained,  cheered  on  in  their  ex- 
ertions. They  had  to  meet  a  band  of  monopolists  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  they  must  be  backed  out  of  doors 
by  the  people.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  They  must  be 
backed  in  the  best  possible  way  by  the  voice  of  the  people  ; 
that  voice  must  be  made  distinct  and  loud  ;  and  they  must, 
as  they  were  able  to  do,  in  a  constitutional  manner,  abrogate 
those  laws.  Begister,  gentlemen  (said  Mr.  Kershaw).  Pro- 
mote as  far  as  possible  the  extension  of  the  franchise  ;  espe- 
cially look  to  the  registration  in  the  counties ;  and  depend 
upon  it  that  the  fate  of  those  ruinous,  iniquitous  laws  is  for 
ever  sealed.  (Loud  cheers.)  He  had  only  further  to  add, 
that  he  came  there  as  a  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  as 
the  employer  of  a  considerable  number  of  Ids  fellow-men, 
and  in  his  own  name  and  in  theirs  to  protest  against  those 
laws  which  were  depriving  him  of  the  proper  remuneration 
for  his  capital,  and  depriving  them  of  bread.  (Cheers.)  The 
resolution  then  passed  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  now  an  end  to  the  resolu- 
tions, and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  them  back  their  words 
by  their  deeds.  Two  years  ago,  when  he  presided  at  the 
meeting  for  the  100,000/.  subscription,  they  had  not  one- 
sixth  of  the  number  of  gentlemen  present  on  this  occasion  : 
they  did  not  then  more  than  half  fill  the  small  room  now 
cut  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  pillars  (the  Cross  Street  end 
of  the  hall,)  and  then  14,000/.  were  subscribed  in  the  room  ; 
and  as  there  were  now  six  times  the  number  they  ought  to 
produce  six  times  the  amount.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  say  what 
he  intended  to  do  himself;  hedid  not  wish  to  deter  others 
who  might  choose  to  give  larger  amounts,  but  as  his  brothers 
and  himself  then  gave  500/.,  they  would  put  down  their 
names  on  this  occasion  for  1000/.  (Great  cheering.)  He 
invited  gentlemen  present  to  state  what  amount  they  or 
friends  who  had  commissioned  them  to  do  so,  would  sub- 
scribe ;  and  then  announced  that  their  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Chad  wick,  of  Eccles,  who  could  not  be  present  through  in- 
disposition, had  sent  in  a  note  for  1000/.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  Heyworth,  of  Liverpool,  said,  as  there 
was  a  League  in  Liverpool  he  would  give  500/.  for  Liverpool, 
and  500/.  likewise  for  Manchester,  which  together  will  be 
1000/.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  then  announced  the  following  subscrip- 
tions : — 

£ 

Samuel  Greg  and  Sobs,  Manchester  . .  1000 
James  Chadwick,  Eccles,  ner  Manchester  1000 
Thomas  Thomasson,  Bolton  . .  . .  1000 
Kershaw,  Leese,  and  Co.  Manchester  ..  1000 
Thomas  Hoyle  and  Sons     ditto  . .  1000 

Lawrence  Heyworth,  Liverpool  . .  . .  500 
Mr.  Cobden  said  their  friend  John  Brooks  had  commis 
sioned  him  to  say  he  would  not  be  "  second  chop"  to  anybody, 
and  therefore  if  any  one  gave  more  than  1000/.,  Mr.  Brooks 
would  give  the  same  amount,  whatever  it  might  be;  other- 
wise he  must  be  put  down  at  1000/.  (Cheers.) 

John  Brooks   1000 

Robert  Ashton,  of  Hyde   1000 

William  Builey  &  Brothers,  Stalybridgo  . .  1000 

Robert  Piatt,  Stnlybridge  1000 

Robert  Lees  &  Sons,  Dukinfield  . .  1000 

John  Whitaker  &  Sons,  Hurst       ..  ..lllOO 
John  Bright  &  Brothers,  Rochdale        . .  1000 
(The  cheering  at  this  last  amount  was  most  enthusiastic.) 
Samuel  Ashton,  Pole  Bank         . .       . . )  lmn 
James  Ashton  &  Brothers,  Pole  Bank  . .  j  luuu 
Thomas  Ashton  &  Sons,  Hyde      ..       ..  1000 
James  King  Sc  Sons,  Rochdalo       . .       . .  1000 
From  one  family  in  Rochdale       . .       . .  1000 
[Viz.,  Thomas  Booth,  John  Hoyle,  James  Hoyle, 
and  Thomas  Hoyle.] 

P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Manchester  &  Carlisle..  1000 
Joseph  Eccles,  Mill  Hill,  near  Blackburn  1000 
Eccles  Sborrock,  &  Co.,  Darwen  ..  1000 

Henry  and  Edmund  Ashworth,  T'urton  . .  1000 
Pilkington, Brothers, &  Co., Blackburn  ..  1(100 
A.  and  S.  Henry  &  Co.,  Manchester       . .  1000 

A.  and  F.  Reyuer,  Ashton  1 000 

James  Buckley,  Ashton       ..       ..       ..  500 

John  Buckley  &  Brothers,  Mosslev  ..  500 
N.  Buckley  &  Son,  Can  Hill,  SadcUeworth  500 
One  family  hi  Liverpool      ..       ..       ..  700 

[Viz.,  Miss  Mather,  Mount  Pleasant.  Liverpool, 
Miss  Jane  Mather,  Messrs.  John,  Robert,  and 
Daniel  Mather,  iTOO  each;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Mather,  of  Glyn  Abbot,  Holywell,  i'200.  ] 

J.  B.  Smith,  Manchester     ..        ..  50O 

John  Cheetham,  Stalybridgo   500 

Richard  Matley,  Manchester   500 

Gardner  and  Bazlev,  ditto   500 

John  Ashton,  Hyde   500 

Callender,  Bickham,  and  Co  ,  Manchester  S0O 

James  Heywood,  ditto   500 

J.  Feut on  ,"Cri ruble,  (late  MP.  for  Rochdale)  500 
McConnel  and  Co.,  Manchester  . .  500 

John  and  Thomas  Potter,  ditto  500 

Henry  Banncrnmu  and  Sons,  ditto         ..  500 

Richard  Cobden,  ditto  500 

[Immense   cheering,  long-continued ;   the  assemblage 

rising  simultaneously,  and  waving  their  hats  ;  and  the 

Chairman  observed  that  it  went  against  his  conscience  to 

take  that  sum.] 

Efkanah  Armitagc  and  Sons    500 

F.  Steiner   500 

A  Friend ,  per  John  Bright   500 

Samuel  Fletcher,  Son,  ic  Co.,  Manchester  500 
The  Chairman  said  he  received  this  with  great  pleasure  : 

it  was  the  first  time  that  house  had  t  ome  forward  to  join  the 

League,  to  whose  Council  it  had  been  a  matter  of  regret 

every  year,  that  they  did  not  join  it. 

George  Forster,  Sabden  ....       . .  500 

William  Ross,  Manchester   500 

Hyde,  Sons,  and  Sowerby,  Dukenticld  ..  300 
Thomson,  Brothers  raid  Sons,  Manchester  400 
Veils,  Cooke,  and  Potter,  Manchester    ..  250 

William  Morris,  Salford   250 

William  liawson,  Treasurer  £2001 
Hall  and  ltawson, Manchester  200/ 
John  Mayson  and  Co   250 

B.  A.  Thickncsse,  Wigan   250 

James  Carlton,  Manchester       ....       ..  250 

A  Friend,  per  George  Wilson   250 

William  llargreaves      ....       ....       ••  200 

Taylor,  Brothers, Wigan   800 

A.  and  G.  Murray,  Manchester  100 

Robert  Stuart,  Ardwiek   300 

Mr.  PmsXhuj  said  when  the  Manchester  Auti-Corn-Law 
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Association  was  formed,  and  collecting  subscriptions  of  5s., 
Mr.  Robert  Stuart  was  the  first  to  give  his  name  for  the 
then  large  amount  of  10/. 

Hindley  and  Sutoliffe.  Ashton  ..  250 

W.  N.  Christie  and  Son,  Fairfield  ..  250 

ThoMas  Whitehead  and  Brothers  ..  500 

W.  McCall,  ditto   100 

John  McCall,  ditto    100 

Mrs.  and  Miss  McCall    100 

Robert  Johnston,  Manchester  ..  600 

Evans  and  Nicholson,  Manchester         . .    200  « 
Simpson,  Thompson,  and  Co  ,  ditto        . .  250 
Rinyons  and  Hunter,  Manchester  ..  250 

John  Petrie  and  Co.,  Rochdalo  . .  200 

Wm.  Alcard,  Warrington   250 

The  Chairman  said  this  gentleman  was  to  be  the  Free 
Trade  representative  of  that  borough,  and  the  League  cor- 
dially wished  him  success. 

John  and  Ji.  Allen,  ditto  ...         ..  250 

J.  and  B.  Scholelield,  Littleborough  ..  250 
Samuel  Brewis  and  Co.,  Manchester     ..  250 

Robt.  Crewdsou,  Manchester    50 

Mr.  Callender  said  this  amount  was  from  a  young  man 
just  commencing  business,  who  said,  if  his  circumstances 
warranted,  he  would  give  50/.  a  year  for  five  years. 

Binns,  Dean,  and  Co.,  Dukinfield  ..  150 

Thomas  Mason  and  Sons,  Ashton  ..  300 

J.  Marler  and  Brothers,  Newton  Moor    ..  100 

James  Tweedale,  Rochdale   100 

Henry  Crosfield,  Liverpool   100 

Charles  Howard,  Hyde   500 

Samuel  Lucas   150 

An  Admirer  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ..  100 

George  Wilson,  Chairman  of  Council     . .  200 
[Great  cheering.]  v 

Benjamin  Smith  and  Sons   150 

Parr,  Curtis,  and  Madelev,  Manchester  ..  150 
Henry  Johnston,  jun.,  Stalybridgo         ..  100 

Henry  Bazlcy,  Manchester    100 

Andrew  Melly,  Liverpool   100 

Thomas  Harvey,  Liverpool   100 

W.B.  Walkins.'Mayor  of  Manchester     ..  200 
["  Three  cheers  for  the  Mayor"  were  called  for,  anil  three 
times  three  were  given.] 

Smith,  Phillips,  liobinson, Manchester  ..  100 
James  Knott  and  Sons,  Ashton  ..  200 

Heald  and  Wilson.  Manchester  ..  200 

Stanley  and  Chadwick,  Ashton  ..  150 

James  Ogden,  Dukinfield   100 

Thomas  Hunter   100 

F.  R.  Atkinson,  Norfolk-streot,  Manchester  100 

Edmund  Potter  and  Co.,  ditto   100 

Richard  Hohoyd  and  Co.,  ditto  ..  100 

Benjamin  Syildull, ditto   100 

Thomas  Woolley,  ditto   100 

W.  Edwards  (Bowden  fc  Edwards),  Mancstr  100 
Charles  Potter, Darwen  £100 
Harold  Potter  ion}  300 

Edwin  Potter  luo' 

Henry  Lees,  Glossop   100 

Nicholson  and  Evau^,  ditto  ..  200 

Walker,  Smith,  and  Co.,  Bury  300 

B.  Walker,  M. P.,  Bury  250 

John  Grundy,  ditto   250 

R.  Ashton,  ditto   250 

Thomas  and  James  Wrigley,ditto  ..  250 

John  and  Edmund  Grundy,  ditto  ..  250 

Thomas,  A.,  and  J.  Grundy,  Bury  . .  150 

John  Walker,  Bury        . . ."  100 

Edmund  Grundy,  Park  Hills, ditto         ..  100 

James  Wrigley.jun.,  Bury    60 

R.  A.  Opeushaw,  ditto   50 

The  Chairman  said  this  was  a  very  handsome  list  for 
Bury.  3 

Edw.  Evans,  Wigan    50 

J.  Riley,  ditto   50 

Firth  and  Howarth, Todmorden  ..  250 

Wm.  Hellawell   ..  250 

Abraham  Ormeiod  and  Brothers  ..  250 

J.  and  A.  Stansfield,  Todmorden  ,.  loo 

John  and  W.  Barker   100 

Randall, Hibbert,  and  Sons,  Godley      ..  200 

B.  Clarke  and  Sons,   100 

Messrs.  Prockter,  Rochdale   100 

Thomas  Chadwick,  ditto   100 

Samuel  Taylor,  ditto   100 

James  Chadwick,  jun.,  ditto   100 

Henry  Kelsall,  ditto   100 

Robert  Kelsall,  ditto   100 

Robert  Heap,  ditto   100 

Robert  Schofield,  ditto   100 

George  Howarth,  ditto  100 

The  Chairmax  :  Come,  1  think  we  must  give  three  cheers 
for  Rochdale. 

Mr.  Bright  :  Oh,  we  have  not  done  yet. 

Joseph  Crook,  Bolton   250 

r.  R.  Arrowsmith,  ditto   250 

J.  Whitworth  and  Co., Manchester         ..  150 

Henry  Walmsloy,  Failsworth   100 

J.  Barratt,  Sons,  and  Darin-shire  ..  100 

J.  F.  Petitjeau  and  Sous,  Manchester      ..  200 

E.  and  J.  Jackson,  ditto   150 

James  Midgley,  Rochdale    100 

Jacob  Tweedale  and  Sons,  Rochdale       . .  200 
"  Curry  Powder,"  per  Geo.  Wilson         ..  100 
The  Chairman  said  this  sort  of  curry  powder  would  go  a 
long  way  to  send  the  labouring  man  comfortably  to  bed. 

J.  Fentou,  Rochdale    100 

Thomas  Shaw,  Rochdalo    50 

Benj.  Heap  and  Co.,  ditto    50 

Pagan,  Ogden,  and  Co.,  ditto  . .  50 

John  and  James  Bancroft,  Ashton         . .  50 

John  Turner,  Godley    50 

Prentice  and  Cathrail,  Manchester         ..  50 

Petty,  Ernst,  and  Co,  ditto    50 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  next  as  novel  in 
its  character 

Edwin  Moorhouse  (a  working  man),Ashton  25 
[Great  cheering. J  And  the  Chairman  said  it  was  time 
for  the  monopolists  to  be  looking  about  them,  when  a  work- 
ing man  subscribed  25/.  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
J.  and  .1.  Piatt,  Oldham 
Harvey,  Tysoe,  and  Co.,  Manchester 

G-.  Higginbottom,  Ashton   

W.  Richardson  and  Sons,  Stand 
J.  C.  Dyer,  Burnage,  neai  Manchester 

1  bomus  Roberts,  ditto  

Fred.  Schwann,  Huddersfiold   

Mr.  Bhkiht  stated  that  a  meeting  had  been  held  at  Hud 
derafield,  where  1200/.  or  1.100/.  had  been  subscribed  imme 
diately  ;  and  everyone  was  doubling  his  subscription.  From 
Jluddcrsficld  al  least  5O00/.  would  lie  sent. 

Crosfield,  Brors.,  and  Co.,  St  Helens 

0.  and  W.  Ormerod,  Rochdale   

A  Friend  per  J.  G.  Me  Minnies,  Warrington 

HylandH,  Brothers,  ditto  

.1.  Al  ton,  Wigan   

W.  Johnson  and  Co.,  Wigan   

.T.  Dyson  Feniley,  Stockport   

lieeoo  Bevan,  Wigan   

The  Cii  uiiman  then  rapidly  read  a  list  of  smaller  contri 
buttons  from  yVigan,  and  said  that  the  total  thence,  including 

a  wflmoription  advanced  from  loo/,  to  200/.,  was  about 

J  200/. 

J.  Chadwick  and  Bro.,  Eccles,  nr.  Munched.  50 


lot) 
200 
100 
200 
50 
1(10 
400 


50 
50 
50 
50 
100 
200 
100 
50 


Dixon  and  Galloway    50 

Langworthy,  Brothers  and  Co.,  Salford  . .  250 

Professor  Newman,  ditto    30 

Mr.  Coudeh  said  that  a  nobleman  whose  advocacy  of 
the  cause  had  done  great  service,  requested  him  to  put  his 
name  down  for  50/.,  to  be  doubled  if  necessary.    ( Cheers.) 

Earl  Ducie   100 

A  Free  Trader,  Stockport    50 

Joseph  Brotherton,  M. P.,  Manchester    ..  50 

Win.  Sugar, Todmorden   50 

[A  number  of  smaller  subscriptions  from  Todmorden 
were  rapidly  read.] 

J.  B.  Royle,  Manchester    50 

John  Standring,  ditto   50 

Thomas  Lea,  Kidderminster    50 

Peter  Walker,  Eccles,  near  Manchester  ..  50 
J.  Colbrooke  Gaskell,  Putricroft,  near  ditto  50 

J.  and  J.  Veevers,  Todmordon    50 

George  Mallinson  and  Sons,  Huddersfield  200 
Schunck,  Soucbay,&  Co.,  Manchester  ..  500 
J.  R.  Barnes  &  Son,  Farn worth,  near  Bolton  500 
S.  Schwabe  and  Co.,  Manchester  ..  250 

John  Slater,  Bolton   250 

John  Harding,  Salford  ....       ..  250 

A.  W.  Thorneley,  Godley   200 

John  Bind  and  Sons,  ditto   200 

B.  and  J.  Kershaw,  Ashton   150 

Win.  Ackroyd,  Otley   125 

Samuel  Lees,  Manchester    100 

B.  Nicholls,  Manchester    100 

Mr.  John  Marshall,  of  Horseforth  Hall,  near  Leeds, 
said  that  he  hud  contributed  ( when  mayor  of  Norwich )  40/. 
to  the  100,000/.  fund,  and  as  the  League  now,  wanted  2^ 
times  as  much,  he  would  give  1 00/. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Humer  Stausfield  wrote 
that  the  Leeds  subscriptions  would  be  doubled. 

Mr.  Cor.DEN,  M.P.,  then  came  forward,  and  was  received 
with  tremendous  cheering.  He  said,  that  two  years  ago, 
when  they  held  a  meeting  in  the  small  room  adjoining,  and 
when  1 1,000/.  were  subscribed  to  the  great  League  fund,  an 
influential  London  paper,  in  its  graphic  mode,  designated  the 
League  "  a  great  fact."  Now  the  subscription  to  day  already 
amounted  to  upwards  of  50,000/. — (applause) — and  that, 
he  supposed,  might  be  designated  a  still  greater  fact.  He 
believed  he  might  say,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration, 
that  this  meeting,  in  the  middle  of  a  market  day,  in  Man- 
chester, was  unprecedented  in  the  number  mid  influential 
character  of  the  individuals  assembled.  (Hear,  hear.)  No 
one  would  dispute  that  the  amount  subscribed  far  surpassed 
any  subscription  ever  entered  into  in  one  room  for  any  pub- 
lic object  whatever.  (Hear.)  He  was  glad  to  witness  the 
lone  of  the  meeting  altogether ;  there  had  not  been  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  changes  that  had  been  geing  on  at 
Government  head  quarters  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  exits  and 
entrances  in  a  pantomime  upon  the  stage  ;  they  had  not  lost 
the  time  by  speculating  what  this  or  that  administration  was 
going  to  do,  hut  they  had  resorted  to  the  much  safer  mode 
of  depending  only  upon  themselves.  ((Applause.)  This 
meeting  would  afford  to  any  administration  the  best  possible 
support  in  carrying  out  their  principles.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  an  intelligible  and  straightforward  course  to  pursue  ;  if 
he  would  promulgate  plainly  and  candidly  that  he  purposed 
fully  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  if  he  would 
oidy  avow  his  determination  to  practise  what  he  preache-i, 
then  he  would  see  that  there  was  strength  euough  in  the 
country  to  support  him;  and  he  (Mr.  Cobden)  would  not 
be  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  meeting  if  he  did  not  say, 
that  if  Sir  Robert  reel  took  the  straightforward,  honest, 
course,  he  would  have  the  support  of  the  League  and  the 
country  as  fully  and  cordially  as  any  other  Prime  Minister. 
(Applause.)  This  subscription  had  been  entered  into  by 
all  present  without  a  full  explanation  of  the  mode  to  be 
adopted  in  collecting  it,  or  how  they  intended  to  apply  it; 
and  he  was  glad  the  money  had  thus  been  put  down,  inas- 
much as  it  showed  that  the  meeting  was  determined,  that 
whatever  came,  money  should  not  be  wanting  to  fight  the 
battle.  But  as  what  passed  here  would  be  read  by  their 
friends  throughout  the  country,  and  with  interest  through- 
out the  world,  it  was  quite  necessary  to  explain  the  plan 
they  had  in  view  in  calling  for  tliis  large  sum.  The  League 
were  not  bankrupts  yet,  as  they  had  already  heard  :  there 
was  a  sum  of  money  in  hand ;  but  the  executive  of  the 
League  wished  to  have  an  assurance  from  their  friends  in  the 
country,  that, — however  long  this  battle  might  be  prolonged, 
however  obstinate  might  be  the  resistance  offered  to  their 
just  demand — there  was  a  determination  in  the  country  to 
back  the  exertions  of  the  League  with  adequate  funds,  to 
whatever  period  the  controversy  might  be  prolonged.  (Ap- 
plause.) He  (Mr.  Cobden)  knew  the  League  would  have 
their  support;  he  never  doubted  it;  he  would  not  have 
given  one  per  cent,  to  any  one  who  would  have  guaranteed 
the  quarter  of  a  million  when  they  applied  for  it.  (Applause.) 
The  plan  proposed  was  this  :  To  cull  for  an  instalment  of  20 
per  cent,  on  these  subscriptions ;  the  rest  to  be  called  for 
when  necessary.  The  meeting  were  as  well  able  to  judge  as 
himself  whether  this  contest  was  likely  to  be  prolonged 
beyond  another  session.  For  lhs  own  part,  he  thought  then- 
opponents  could  not  with  any  prudence  or  policy,  with  re- 
spect to  their  own  interests  alone,  cany  out  this  contest  be- 
yond the  next  session.  He  did  not  believe  they  would  find 
men  of  sufficient  intellect  to  lead  them,  to  take  the  power  of 
Government,  and  maintain  this  system.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
was  quite  evident  that  the  queen  had  been  in  want  of  ser- 
vants, simply  because  no  servants  could  be  found  who  would 
serve  the  queen,  and  do  the  work  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
We  were  governed  in  this  country  not  by  enlightened  men 
like  Lord  John  Pussell,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, or  by  men  who  were  fit  to  take  office  and  serve  the 
country,  but  we  were  governed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  conn-, 
try.  There  was  an  inert  mass  of  landlord  political  power  to' 
deal  with — impervious  to  reason,  inaccessible  to  argument,' 
unconscious  of  defeat  in  argument,  or  they  would  not  have-' 
resisted  the  League  so  long  as  they  had  done.  (Hear,  hear.). 
The  monopolist  landowners  of  this  country  recognised  but 
one  power,  the  power  of  force  ;  they  would  yield  to  nothing 


registration  agents  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom,  and  ho 
(Mr.  Cobden)  pledged  himself,  from  a  long  study  and  wido 
investigation  on  the  subject,  that  in  less  than  three  years 
from  this  time,  backed  by  the  funds  now  at  their  disposid, 
they  could  unseat  100  county  monopolist  members  (immense 
cheering),  and  place  in  their  stead  men  who  would  vote  in 
accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
instead  of  the  interests  of  an  ignorant  class.    The  monopo* 
lists  knew  what  he  was  telling  them  to  be  true.  (Hear, 
hear. )    Tney  had  felt  it ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  speedy  settlement  of  this  question  would  be 
brought  about  more  by  the  demonstrations  already  made  in 
the  counties,  and  the  success  which  hod  attended  their 
efforts  in  four  or  five  of  the  most  influential  counties,  than 
anything  else  than  had  been  attempted.    As  they  were  now 
speaking  to  their  friends  all  over  the  country,  he  wished  to 
add  a  remark  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  subscription  must 
be  raised.    Many  friends  elsewhere  might  suppose  that  his 
friend,  Mr.  Bright,  and  himself  were  in  a  position  to  pay  them 
a  succession  of  visits,  as  they  did  two  years  ago,  all  through 
the  country,  to  all  the  large  towns,  and  hold  meetings  to  aid 
them  in  collecting  the  subscriptions.    He  wished  those 
friends  to  understand  that  that  would  be  impossible  ;  for  Mf . 
Bright  and  himself  could  nowhere  be  more  serviceable 
during  the  next  six  months  than  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
(Hear,  hear. )    However,  he  felt  confident  that  when  other 
places  saw  what  Manchester  had  raised  at  one  meeting — 
nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole  amount  asked  for — seeing 
that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  other  places  would,  by  their 
own  spontaneous  exertions,  make  up  the  remainder  of  the 
fund.  lie  might  say  that  he  had  not  canvassed  a  single  indi- 
vidual for  a  farthing  of  this  subscription  ;  and  he  mentioned 
this  that  their  friends  elsewhere  might  know  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  men  of  Manchester,  and  act  accordingly.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  many  sanguine  minds  that  this  question 
would  now  be  settled  within  two  or  three  months  without  dif- 
ficulty. He  was  not  so  sanguine  as  that ;  he  could  not  see  how 
they  could  tide  over  another  session  ;  but  the  League  must  be 
prepared  for  idl  accidents.    Some  individuals  asked,  "  Shall 
we  be  liable  to  pay  down  all  this  money  if  the  Corn  Laws  are 
abolished  ?  Now,  their  object  in  associating  together  was  to 
procure  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  and  Provision  Laws,  of  which 
there  was  but  one  candid  interpretation, — that  they  meant 
corn,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  in  fact,  all  the  elements  of  human 
subsistence  grown  upon  the  soil.    (Hear,  hear.)    But  they 
considered  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  a  League  to  put  down 
the  sugar  or  coffee  monopoly,  because  the  landowners  them- 
selves, stimulated  by  a  sense  of  their  own  interest,  would  do 
that.    (Hear,  hear.)    Therefore  it  should  be  well  under- 
stood that  the  fair  and  honest  settlement  of  the  Corn  and 
Provision  Laws,  that  is,  their  total  abrogation,  would  at  once 
dissolve  this  League,  and  exonerate  any  gentleman  from  fur- 
ther claims  to  contribute  to  its  funds.  It  might  be  useful  to 
some  of  their  more  candid  opponents  that  they  should  know 
this.  It  has  been  represented  that  this  was  a  body  seeking 
anarchical  objects,  that  they  wanted  todo  away  with  primogeni- 
ture, <Scc. ;  but  he  defied  any  one  to  find  in  the  House  of  Lords 
itself  a  body  of  men  so  deeply  interested  in  public  order,  so 
identified  with  the  miuntenance  of  our  institutions,  as  the 
body  of  capitalists  he  addressed  on  that  occasion.  They  had 
no  such  objects  as  had  been  stated :  their  object  was  bona 
fide ;  they  were  united  for  one  object,  and  they  were  like  a 
rope  of  sand  on  any  other  question.   He  had  no  doubt,  but 
that  his  friends,  Messrs.  Bright  and  Wilson  and  himself 
would  differ  on  a  dozen  other  questions ;  they  were  united 
on  this  one  only.     If  the  monopolist  landowners,  who 
were  frightened  at  what  the  League  was  doing  in  the  coun- 
ties, found  that  this  might  go  on  to  something  more  than 
corn,  and  that  the  votes  they  were  now  procuring  might  be 
given  on  other  questions,  they  might  stop  and  dissolve  it  by 
the  total  abolition  of  the  Corn  and  Provision  Laws.   But  if 
they  wanted  to  keep  alive  this  association,  if  they  wanted  some 
of  those  gentlemen  who  had  ulterior  objects  (and  he  did  not 
doubt  there  were  some  present, )  if  they  wanted  to  give  them 
the  power  of  keeping  their  bond  of  union  intact,  then  they 
must  keep  on  some  wretched  rag  of  this  system  of  monopoly. 
If  Sir  Robert  Peel  wanted  to  root  out  his  friends  in  the 
counties  more  than  they  were,  he  must  come  to  the  House 
of  Commons  with  some  new  dodge  at  the  opening  of  the 
session.    But  whilst  they  said  this,  they  also  said  most 
distinctly  that  they  would  have  no  conditions.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  great  cheering,  the  meeting  rising  simulta- 
neously.)   If  the  monopolists  asked  us  to  buy  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws  by  giving  them  a  grant  of  money, 
by  transferring  their  taxes  to  our  shoulders  (if  they  could 
find  any  that  they  exclusively  pay),  the  Free  Trailers  would 
say,  "  You  have  been  challenged  to  show  your  peculiar 
btudens,  and  you  have  uniformly  run  away;"  they  asked 
the  monopolists  to  show  one  tax  they  paid  that  the  people 
did  not  pay,  and  they  would  show  five  taxes  from  which  ll  c 
monopolist  landowners  were  exempt  themselves,  and  which 
the  people  paid.    (Hear,  hear.)    They  had  abolished  the 
duty  on  yarn.    By  far  the  largest  industry  of  the  manufac- 
turing population  was  the  spinning  of  cotton  yarn,  the  10 
percent,  duty  on  which  was  swept  away  by  Sir  Robert  I'eeL 
They  might  say  "The  10  per  cent,  duty  was  noprotectiou  to 
you  ;"  and  we  said  in  return,  "  That  is  the  very  reason  why 
we  will  not  allow  you  to  have  any  protection  at  our  expense. 
You  can't  protect  us  ;  you  never  have  protected  us,  nor  will 
we  allow  you  to  protect  yourselves  at  our  expense."  They 
therefore  said,  "  No  conditions  ;  no  qualifications :  let  this 
matter  be  settled  fairly  and  justly,  without  terms  or  compro 
mise,  and  the  League  is  abolished."    (Herr,  hear,  and  ap- 
plause.)   For  if  they  talked  of  compromise  or  concession, 
they  would  admit  that  these  Corn  Laws  had  been  a  benefit 
to  the  parties  who  maintained  them.    Now,  he  (Mr.  Cob- 
den) denied  that ;  and  he  had  challenged  them  to  prove  it 
twice  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  for  he  could  have  proved 
from  the  mouths  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  country  that  the 
Corn  Laws  were  never  of  any  benefit  to  the  farmers  or  the 
landlords.    They  did  not  go  "upon  the  basis  that  this  qui  * 
tion  merely  affected  the  manufacturing  interest ;  for  niry- 


luit  power,  and  that  power  the  League  had  been  armed  with 

by  the  subscriptions  recorded.  ( Applause.)  He  had  said  he  I  \  thing  that  promoted  the  wealth  and  industry  must  add  to  the 
thought  it  would  be  wise  in  the  monopolists  to  yield  the  next    value  of  the  land.    (Heor.hear.)     He  could  not  say  how 

session  ;  but  let  us  tell  them  what  we  were  prepared  to  do  if 
they  did  not  yield  honestly.  Allusion  had  been  mode  in- 
stinctively by  all  the  speakers,  as  if  they  fell  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  this  meeting,  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  exer- 
tions in  the  count]  ce  p-strations.  (  Sear.)  The  county  quali- 
cation  wis  a  leverage  by  which  the  ignorant  authority  of  these 
monopolist  landlords  could  be  overturned.  Thus  toe  power 
could  be  transferred  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  to  the  intelligent  middle  and  industrious  classes  of 
fie  towns  of  this  OOUfltry  ;  and  he  hud  no  hesitation  in  telling 
those  noblemen  (and  they  would  now  believe  what  he  said 
when  it  was  hacked  by  a  demonstration  like  this),  that  if 
th  -y  resisted  the  settlement  of  this  question,  if  the  next  scs- 
si  m  did  not  bring  it  to  a  just  settlement,  they  would  plant 


proud  he  felt  at  being  surrounded  by  a  body  of  men  who 
were  prepared  to  muke  such  magnanimous  sacrifices  in  tins 
cause.  The  meeting  had  complimented  himself  and  one  or 
two  gentlemen  near  him  as  to  their  exertions,  but  they  would 
have  been  nothing  without  the  support  they  had  received 
from  those  around  him.  He  could  not  help  f  eliug  gratified 
that  this  movement  had  taught  the  men  of  this  country  then 
power,  and  he  hoped  it  would  tend  to  bring  them  into  a  dif- 
ferent social  position  to  what  they  had  previously  held. 
Thev  hud  not  been  promoting  a  narrow  interest;  the  cause 
was  that  of  the  whole  kingdom— of  the  whole  world;  nj»l 
in  carrying  out  Free  Trade  from  this,  the  birth-place,  the 
cradle  of  their  principles,  Manchester  would  become  identi- 
fied to  all  ages  with  the  oause  of  Free  Trade.    As  Jcrusa- 
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lem  was  with  the  origin  of  our  faith  ;  just  as  Mecca  was  in 
the  eyes  of  tbe  Mahometans,  so  would  Manchester,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  historian,  be  identified  as  the  birth-place,  the 
centre,  of  the  greatest  movement  since  the  invention  of 
printing, — one  which  would  have  the  greatest  effect  in  the 
world's  history  of  any  struggle  that  ever  took  place  in  the 
annals  of  civilisation.    (Great  cheering  ) 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  all  heard  Mr.  Cobden's  ex- 
planation of  what  it  was  intended  to  do  with  the  large  sum 
to  be  subscribed  ;  so  that  the  timid  might  now  come  forward, 
aud  any  gentlemen  better  satisfied  with  that  statement 
might,  if  disposed,  increase  their  subscriptions. 

(Mr.  C'obden  stud,  if  before  the  meeting  terminated 
611,000/.  could  be  announced  as  subscribed,  that  would  settle 
the  end  of  monopoly,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  many 
others.) 

John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  then  rose  at  the  call  of  the 
meeting,  and  was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheering.  He 
said  he  could  not  command  words  to  express  the  delight  he 
felt  at  the  event  which  had  that  morning  token  place.  He 
was  surrounded  by  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  had  attended 
meetings  in  Manchester  for  the  last  30  or  40  years,  but  they 
had  never  met  in  their  experience  with  any  circumstauce  of 
a  public  character  in  this  town  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
that  to  which  they  had  just  been  witness.  No  man  would 
now  say  that  there  was  anything  unsubstantial,  any- 
thing insincere  in  the  character  of  the  great  move- 
ment with  which  they  were  connected.  The  past 
meetings  had  demonstrated  that  the  supporters  of  the  League 
were  in  earnest ;  but  this  meeting,  if  any  confirmation  were 
wanting,  furnished  that  confirmation ;  and  he  was  confi- 
dent that  this  subscription  would  have  a  most  powerful  effect 
upon  public  opinion,  and  also  upon  the  decision  at  which 
the  now  forming  cabinet  must  speedily  arrive.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  applause. )  They  had  told  the  world  that  the  trade  of 
this  district  was  resolved  no  longer  to  work  in  fetters,  that 
they  were  determined  to  emancipate  their  industry  and  them- 
selves. (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  been  held  to  be  valuable 
as  creators  of  wealth,  and  especially  valuable  by  the  most 
powerful  class  in  this  kingdom,  so  long  as  they  would  create 
wealth  for  that  class  to  enjoy,  (hear,  hear) ;  but  the  mo- 
ment they  raised  themselves,  and  endeavoured  to  look  up 
from  the  circumstances  of  suffering  and  oppression  in  which 
they  had  been  placed,  then  that  class  and  its  organs  in  the 
press  heaped  slander  and  obloquy  upon  every  person  con- 
nected with  the  manufactures  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
(Hear, hear.)  He  had  in  Ms  hand  two  extracts,  which  he 
would  read  to  the  meeting,  to  show  what  were  the  feelings 
with  which  they  were  regarded  by  that  class  with  whom 
they  were  now  coming  into  this  serious  conflict.  On  the 
16th  inst.  there  was  published  in  a  paper,  assuming  to  be  to 
some  extent  the  organ  of  the  late  ministry,  and  hoping,  he 
presumed,  to  be  the  organ  of  the  present  Government,  this 
paragraph  : — 

"  It  may  be,  however,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  meditates  the 
accompaniment  of  a  modification  of  the  Corn  Laws  by  a  re- 
peal of  the  malt  and  hop  duties,  an  assignment  of  county 
rates  to  the  consolidated  fund,  and  a  more  just  and  equal 
distribution  of  poor  rates  between  the  agriculturists  who  pro- 
duce ana  mature  the  labouring  poor,  and  the  manufacturers 
who  kill  them  or  convert  them  into  helpless  paupers ; 
changes  that  ought  to  be  made  without  any  reference  to 
change  in  the  Corn  Laws." 

On  tbe  20th  of  this  month,  the  same  paper  has  this  para- 
graph. After  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  in  stimulating  manufactures.it  said  : 

"  This  would,  of  course,  stimulate  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem ;  but  we  are  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  avow,  that  we 
should  regard  any  important  increase  of  our  present  manu- 
facturing system  with  serious  suspicion  and  alarm.  We 
cannot  believe  that  any  good  man  would  wish  to  see  such  a 
system  aggravated.  It  is  a  system  full  of  danger  to  the  State. 
We  are  aware  of  its  vital  importance  as  the  creator  of  wealth ; 
but  we  also  know  how  very  easily  such  a  system  is  thrown 
into  distnrbauce ;  how  very  much  our  manufacturing  popu- 
lation is  already  out  of  nil  proportion  to  the  population  and 
extent  of  the  entire  country.  Neither  can  we  leave  out  of 
the  account  those  moral  and  religious  considerations  which 
do  indeed  present  an  awful  and  tremendous  idea  to  the  mind 
of  every  pious  and  honest  man." 

(Laughter.)  These  were  two  paragraphs  out  of  several 
others  of  a  similar  character,  which  had  been  published  in 
the  Morning  Herald  during  the  present  month.  Now  it 
came  simply  to  tliis,  that  the  people  in  these  districts  were  a 
very  good  sort  of  people  so  long  as  they  worked,  got  money, 
paid  taxes,  and  bought  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  dear  corn. 
( Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  So  long  as  they  did  all  that  with- 
out grumbling,  they  wer»  a  class  to  be  cherished  and  thought 
well  of;  but  the  moment  they  looked  up,  and  said  that  jus- 
tice should  be  done  to  those  who  obeyed  the  laws  as  well  as 
to  that  class  by  whom  those  laws  were  made,  then  thsre  was 
no  form  «f  speech.no  foul  slander,  which  was  too  bad  to  be 
heaped  upon  the  industrious  and  honourable  population  of 
of  this  county.  The  monopolists  had  hated  us  all  along,  and 
had  oppressed  us  ;  they  would  hate  us  still ;  but  tbe  result 
of  this  resolution  enabled  him  (Mr.  Bright)  to  promise  that  at 
any  rate  they  should  not  oppress  us  much  longer.  Some 
persons  thought  this  200,000/.  subscription  a  large  sum,  and 
compared  with  previous  subscriptions  it  was  a  large  sum,  but 
every  person  in  the  room  acquaiuted  with  the  trade  of  Lan- 
cashire, knew  that  since  the  harvest  was  declared  deficient, 
and  since  the  potato  failure  became  known,  the  cotton  dis- 
trict alone  had  lost  many  times  over  250,000/.  by  tbe  de- 
pression in  trade.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  making  a  calcu- 
lation tbe  other  day  which  would  put  this  matter  in  a  clear 
light.  A  gentleman  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
printing  cloth  told  him  that  a  certain  description  of  printing 
cloth  was  selling  at  6s.  6d.  per  piece  three  or  four  months 
ago.  Wheat  at  that  time  was  selling  at  46s.  a  quarter,  and 
it  then  required  seven  pieces  of  cloth  to  make  up  the  price 
of  one  quarter  of  wheat ;  but  when  the  Corn  Law  kept  out 
foreign  supplies,  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  66s.  and  the  price 
of  a  piece  of  this  printiog  cloth  fell  to  Os.  Od.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Thns,  if  the  manufacturer  wanted  to  exchange  his  cloth  for 
a  quarter  of  wheat,  instead  of  giving  seven  pieces,  which  he 
would  have  had  to  give  four  or  five  months  ago,  he  must 
give  not  less  than  twelve  pieces — (hear,  hear)  ;  and  if  the 
manufacturer  most  do  this,  his  profit  of  course  would  be 
swept  away,  together  with  the  wages  of  those  whom  he  em- 
ployed ;  for  if  the  manufacturer  was  compelled  to  give  twelve 

Iueces  of  cloth  for  the  same  quantity  of  food  which  he  could 
lefore  purchase  for  seven  pieces,  the  operative  would  be  com- 
pelled to  give  twelve  days'  labour  for  the  same  quantity  of 
food  which  he  could  formerly  obtain  for  seven  days'  labour. 
( Hear,  hear. )  If  they  had  not  been  wrong  from  tbe  begin- 
ning of  this  agitation,  tbe  gloom  now  hangingjover  this  dis- 
trict could  only  be  rendered  temporary  by  one  of  two  things, 
eithw  by  the  abolition  of  the  Cora  Law  in  the  coming 


session  of  (Parliament,  or  by  that  which  was  an  entire 
accident, — a  very  extraordinary  harvest  in  1846.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  the  next  harvest  should  be  no  better  than  the 
last  (and  we  know  that  two  or  tlirec  good  and  two  or  three 
bad  harvests  generally  come  together),  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  latter  end  of  1846  would  be  far  worse  for  bis 
district  than  the  latter  end  of  184.') ;  and  we  might  look 
for  an  aggravation  of  all  the  horrors  in  which  this  district 
was  wrapped  some  four  or  five  years  ago ;  but  froni  what 
was  seen  throughout  the  country,  from  the  terror  which 
had  been  struck  into  the  monopolist  camp,  from  the  dislo- 
cated position  of  political  parties,  from  this  glorious,  this 
unequalled  meeting,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  saw 
land,  at  last,  after  the  stormy  and  tempestuous  passage  of  the 
League  ;  and  he  believed  that  in  the  coming  Session  of  Par- 
liament, if  the  men  who  now  surrounded  them  would  do 
their  duty,  aud  if  their  fellow-countrymen  in  other  districts 
would  do  theirs  as  their  friends  here  were  doing,  that  were 
the  prime  minister  more  necessary  to  his  party  than  he  was, 
and  were  his  party  more  powerful  and  were  they  united 
without  one  particle  of  discordant  element  amongst  them — 
nay,  were  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  their  bended  knees 
to  swear  that  this  Corn  Law  should  be  maintained,  he  would 
yet  stake  heavy  odds  that  the  cause  of  justice  would  prevail. 
"(Great  applause.)  Bear  in  mind,  that  in  this  district  there 
was  no  discordancy  now.  (Hear.)  Capital  was  assembled 
in  that  room  to  an  amount  never  before  equalled  iu  this 
kingdom.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  natural  representatives  and 
leaders  of  an  enlightened  and  industrious  population  were 
there  gathered  together  ;  that  room  would  not  hold  them  ; 
no  room  would  hold  them  all ;  and  if  this  question  should 
remain  unsettled,  if  this  monopoly  should  be  continued,  he 
did  not  say  too  much  when  he  said  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
capitalists  of  this  country  would  be  glad  to  unite  with  those 
whom  they  employed,  and  in  some  space  beneath  the  wide 
canopy  of  heaven  they  would  declare  in  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  world  that  this  most  odious  oppression 
should  be  at  once  and  for  ever  abolished.  (Great  applause.) 

James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  said,  he  believed  there 
was  a  more  friendly  spirit  iu  the  agricultural  districts  than 
Mr.  Bright  represented.  He  found  the  country  gentlemen 
manifesting  a  friendly  interest  in  the  success  of  our  trade, 
and  inquiring  always  how  trade  was  here.  His  own  opinion 
was,  that  by  a  concession  to  the  agricultural  interest — 
(No,  no.)  It  was  a  question  of  time,  and  if  some  mode- 
rate concession  were  made  (no,  no,  and  some  hisses)  ; 
h»  believed  the  question  might  he  settled  this  year  or  the 
next,  instead  of  being  prolonged  for  many  years  to  come. 
(No  compromise.)  He  believed  they  were  all  of  the  same 
mind,  that  the  Corn  Law  ought  to  be  totally  and  immediately 
abolished.  (No  compromise.)  A  gentleman  said  "  no  com- 
promise." Did  he  think  that  the  landlords  did  not  gain  by 
the  present  system  ?  (No.)  Would  the  country  gentlemen 
of  England  band  themselves  as  they  did,  to  gain  nothing  at 
all  ?  He  asked  a  gentleman  whom  he  met  last  winter  on 
the  Rhine,  "  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
landowners  of  Germany,  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  ?" 
His  reply  was : — "  Indeed,  I  do  not  know.  When  the  sliding 
scale  allows  corn  to  enter  your  ports  from  Germany,  our 
profits  are  so  large,  that  it  is  very  likely  just  as  advantageous 
for  us  as  if  we  had  a  regular  trade  in  corn."  He  (Mr.  Hey- 
wood)  believed  that  the  same  thing  would  equally  apply  to 
the  English  country  gentlemen.  The  Duke  of  Northumber 
land,  and  many  other  large  landowners,  did  gain  by  the  pre- 
sent system  ;  and  he  believed  many  of  the  aristocracy  would 
lose  money  by  it  if  it  were  altered,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
in  firmness  some  concession  should  be  made.  (Disapproba- 
tion, and  loud  cries  of  No,  no.)  It  was,  he  thought,  quite 
right  to  take  high  ground,  as  they  had  done  this  morning, 
by  raising  60,000/. ;  and  with  that  high  ground  they  could 
afford  to  the  generous.  (No,  no.)  He  would  say,  be  just 
and  generous.  The  concessions  he  had  heard  talked  of  were 
a  reduction  of  the  malt  duty,  areduction  of  the  duty  of  French 
wines  (laughter),  and  some  arrangement  with  respect  to  the 
county  rates.  (Laughter.)  He  believed  all  those  matters 
would  be  brought  before  Parliament  in  the  coming  session, 
and  that  their  valued  friends,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright, 
would  have  to  discuss  them  night  after  night ;  and  as  to 
saying  they  would  not  consider  them,  they  must  consider 
them.  He  looked  on  it  as  so  good  a  point  to  abolish  the 
Corn  Laws  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  he  was  desirous  .to 
effect  that  object ;  and  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  accomplished 
much  more  speedily  by  some  moderate  consideration  of  other 
people's  interests.    (No,  no.) 

Mr.  Cobden  was  quite  sure  they  would  be  disposed  to  hear 
with  very  great  forbearance  any  little  remarks  made  by  their 
friend  who  had  just  put  his  name  down  for  the  very  liberal  sum 
of  500/.  to  abolish  the  Corn  Laws,  and  he  was  sure  Mr.  Hey- 
wood's  view  of  the  case  arose  from  the  extreme  generosity 
and  kindness  of  his  nature ;  but  when  he  talked  of  making 
concessions  to  the  landowners,  we  might  say  in  reply,  what 
Sir  James  Graham  said  in  an  unhappy  moment  (what  he 
afterwards  recalled)  in  reference  to  Ireland,  that  "conces- 
sion had  reached  its  utmost  limits."  (Hear  and  cheers.) 
Their  good  friend  had  asked  whether  they  did  not  admit  that 
the  Com  Laws  had  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  laud- 
owners  ?  He  (Mr.  Cobden)  did  admit  it;  but  he  thought 
they  might  have  put  money  into  their  pockets  by  a  more 
honourable  process.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were  two  ways 
of  growing  rich — by  honest  industry,  and  by  appropriating  to 
yourself  what  belongs  to  others.  (Hear  and  cheers.)  He 
thought  after  having  handed  in  the  subscription  of  Lord 
Ducie,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  farmers  he  knew,  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  might  fairly  be  exempted  from  en- 
tertaining any  wish  to  injure  the  landowners.  His  friend 
had  quoted  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  could  not 
have  named  a  worse  case ;  for  his  land  was  badly  farmed  and 
badly  managed.  Lord  Ducie's  land  was  much  better  ma- 
naged. Lord  Grey's  land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland's,  was  well  managed :  his  were  good 
leases,  the  best  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  contrast  between 
the  lands  of  the  two  was  so  striking,  as  to  be  seen  in  passing 
along  the  road  outside  a  coach.  ( Hear,  hear. )  We  say  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  "  Do  as  Lord  Ducie  does,  and 
as  Lord  Grey  does,  and  you  will  be  as  rich  without  the  Corn 
Laws  as  you  are  with  them."  (Hear,  and  cheers.)  He 
(Mr.  Cobden)  lately  went  over  Lord  Ducie's  farm  with  him  ; 
and  his  lordship  showed  him  one  cow  worth  230/.,  and  one 
calf  valued  at  100  guineas;  and  he  said  to  his  lordship, 
"  Why  you  ought  to  have  been  a  manufacturer ;  for  you 
treat  your  cattle  and  your  land  precisely  as  we  do  our  manu- 
factures ;  and  that  is  the  way  to  make  farming  profitable." 
(CheeTS.)  As  regards  the  malt-tax,  and  the  duty  on  French 
wines,  we  pay  the  taxes  in  towns  on  both  beer  and  French 
wines ;  but  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  show  that  by  abolishing 
the  malt-tax,  and  putting  that  amount  of  taxation  equitlyab 
upon  all  classes  instead,  he  (Mr.  Cobden)  had  no  particu- 
lar affection  for  the  malt-tax ;  and  as  to  French  wines,  why, 


It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  get  them  cheaper  than  they 
now  are.    (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

Mr.  Brothehtox,  M.P.,  said  that  this  meeting  would  in- 
spire hope  in  the  heart  of  every  real  Free  Trader,  and  pro- 
duce dismay  amongst  the  monopolists,  showing  that  they 
were  not  Free  Traders,  in  the  abstract,  but  that  they  were  iu 
earnest,  that  they  were  determined  to  carry  out  their  princi 
pies,  and  certainly  they  would  succeed.  (Cheers.)  He  had 
always  opposed  the  Corn  Laws  because  they  were  unjust ; 
and  what  they  believed  to  be  unjust,  could  not  be  compro- 
mised. (Hear,  hear.)  If  it  were  a  matter  of  bargain  a nego- 
ciation  might  be  entered  into;  but  here  the  act  whs 
believed  to  be  unjust,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  re- 
peal it  if  possible,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  with  the  United 
energy  of  the  people  it  would  be  accomplished.  Tbe  land- 
owners had  misconceived  their  own  interests  in  supporting 
the  Corn  Laws,  for  the  prosperity  of  their  customers  #as 
identified  with  their  own  interests.  With  respect  to  whs* 
Mr.  Heywood  had  said  as  to  the  urbanity  and  kindness  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  the  landlords  had  often  come  to 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  inquiring  how  matters  were 
going  on  in  Manchester,  and  expressed  their  delight  to  find 
trade  was  good.  But  this  was  only  that  the  manufacturing 
districts  might  bear  the  burden — (hear,  hear) ; — for  if  things 
were  not  in  a  prosperous  state  they  knew  the  treasury  must 
suffer.  He  (Mr.  Brotherton)  was  not  able  to  contribute  so 
munificently  as  some  individuals, but  his  heartwas  with  them. 
(Cheers.)  This  meeting  had  given  a  support  to  the  League 
which  would  never  be  forgotten ;  it  had  strengthened  the 
hands  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  they  might  be  assured 
that  no  compromise  would  be  consented  to,  but  that  this 
most  unjust,  inhuman,  and  oppressive  of  laws  should  be  for 
ever  removed  from  the  statute  book.  (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  Wylie,  of  Liverpool,  being  called  on  oy  the  chair- 
man, briefly  addressed  the  meeting.  It  would  be  a  curious 
calculation  to  inquire  how  much  property  in  this  district  had 
deteriorated  within  a  few  weeks.  Last  Tuesday  on  'Change 
here,  a  gentleman,  when  asked  what  was  doing,  replied, 
"  Literally  nothing," — a  reply  which  had  not  been  out  of  his 
head  since  ;  a  very  serious  reply,  as  respected  the  labour 
market  of  Lancashire.  In  the  money  market  we  found  de  • 
struction;  in  Mincing-lane  we  found  loss;  and  in  Mark-lane 
there  was  nothing  doing ;  all  was  stagnation.  It  might  be 
said  that  wild  and  reckless  speculations  had  produced  this) 
but  what  had  produced  that  speculation  but  the  mischievous 
working  of  those  laws  which  took  that  trade,  on  which  de- 
pends all  others,  out  of  the  hands  of  merchants  and  gave  it 
to  speculators.  (Hear.)  He  felt  sanguine  that  Sir  R.  Peel, 
who,  he  presumed,  was  now  again  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
would  do  something  greatly  to  further  the  trade  of  the 
country;  for  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  a  man,  who  for 
the  last  two  years  had  enunciated  so  clearly  and  distinctly 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  could  stop  there.  His  success 
iu  the  experiments  he  had  already  made  in  the  tariff,  must 
produce  conviction,  and  conviction  and  experience  must 
urge  him  on.  Why  had  we  been  looking  with  such  eager- 
ness for  the  president's  message,  received  that  morning  ? 
Why,  instead  of  receiving  such  a  message  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  country  whose  people  were  Identified  with  us 
in  origin  and  language,  had  we  received  what  was  at  least  an 
angry  message  1  Because  the  political  affairs  between  the 
two  countries  were  not  in  a  satisfactory  state.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause commerce  between  them  was  not  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
If  any  one  would  look  at  our  imports  from  the  United  States, 
they  would  see  how  very  small  a  proportion  of  the  produce 
of  that  country  came  here  in  any  other  shape  than  that 
of  tobacco  and  cotton,  or  he  might  say  cotton  alone,  for 
85  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  this 
country  were  in  cotton  alone.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to 
conceive  the  feelings  of  the  enormous  western  states,  but 
yesterday  lying  idle,  and  now  peopled  by  eight  millions  of 
inhabitants,  where  corn  was  in  such  plenty  as  to  be  at  no 
price,  and  where  a  late  writer  said  that  he  had  seen  a 
half-naked  American  with  two  bushels  of  com  on  his  head, 
and  that  he  had  seen  here  a  starving  Englishman  with 
two  coats  on  his  back.  (Hear.)  He  (Mr.  Wylie)  was  san- 
guine in  his  hope  of  a  better  state  of  things :  the  demonstra- 
tion of  that  day  had,  in  his  opinion,  decided  the  question, 
which  indeed  was  pretty  nearly  decided  before.  The  presi- 
dent closed  his  message  with  some  valuable  paragraphs,  lay- 
ing down  a  strong  distinction  between  revenue  and  protec- 
tion ;  for  he  recommended  strongly  to  the  consideration  of 
congress  the  adoption  of  a  minimum  tariff  for  revenue,  and 
absolutely  scouted  the  idea  of  protection.  He  (Mr.  Wylie) 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  Sir  R.  Peel's  Free  Trade  measures 
in  this  country  had  produced  a  corresponding  feeling  in  the 
United  States ;  but  he  would  say  that  they  had  not  been 
without  their  effect  in  doing  so.  But  he  would  not  give  to 
Sir  R.  Peel  all  the  praise ;  but  give  it  much  more  to  the 
League  and  the  Free  Traders,  for  it  is  not  only  the  feeling  in 
but  out  of  Parliament  that  was  important ;  for  it  was  the  con- 
viction in  America  that  there  was  here  the  disposition  to 
reciprocate  or  even  to  take  the  lead,  and  that  they  must  now 
follow.  He  concluded  by  exhorting  every  one  who  had  a 
vote,  to  regard  the  disposal  of  that  vote  as  important  a  duty 
as  if  he  were  giving  it  in  either  House  of  Parliament;  for 
that  vote  belonged  to  his  country,  and  must  not  be  given 
lightly.    (Hear,  and  applause.) 

He  said  it  was  only  due  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Mark 
Philips,  M.P.  to  state  that  he  was,  with  his  brother,  in  Paris  ; 
and  he  (the  chairman)  had  written  to  him,  but  not  having 
yet  received  any  answer,  he  believed  he  was  on  his  way 
home.  But  they  might  depend  that  Mr.  Munn  and  the  house 
of  Philips  aud  Co.  would  do  their  duty.  (Applause.)  He 
then  announced  the  total  amount  that  had  been  received  as 
fifty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-jive  pounds — 
(great  cheering), — so  that  with  the  two  names  he  had  men- 
tioned, he  might  say  that  the  subscriptions  amounted  to 
60,000/.  (Cheers.) 

W.  B.  Watkins,  Esq.  (the  mayor),  then  took  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Rawson  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  R.  H. 
Greg,  Esq.,  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair,  saying  he  was  al- 
ways at  his  post  on  any  occasion  of  emergency.  Mr.  John 
Whitakeb,  of  Hurst,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
then  put  from  the  chair,  and  carried  by  acclamation.  Mr. 
Gbeg,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  was  sure  no  chairman 
had  ever  been  so  supported.  The  proceedings  then  termi- 
nated, a  few  minutes  before  three  o'clock. 

Since  the  meeting,  a  number  of  additional  subscriptions 
have  been  sent,  by  letter  and  otherwise,  to  the  offices  of  the 
League,  viz., 

Edmund  Howard,  ditto  t  100 

J.  Marshall,  Hor«forth  Hall,  near  Leeds  . .  100 
Matthew  Burton,  Pool  Fold,  ditto  ..  100 

R.  Heywood,  Bolton   100 

PeUr  Martin,  ditto   100 

Josh.  Kaye,  Huddersfield  ....  ».  100 
T.  P.  Crosland,  ditto    ki  100 
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J.  A.  and  T.  Simpson,  Manchester         ..  100 

John  Keighlev  and  Brors.,  High-st.,  ditto  100 

S.  D.  Parbishire,  Manchester   100 

■T.Pender  and  Co   100 

Yates  and  Williams    100 

John  Gully,  Ackworth  Park,  Pontefract. .  100 

John  Stnirg,  Manchester    100 

ffm,  Collier  and  Co   100 

Win.  Willans,  Huddersfield    60 

Ben).  Goodfellow,  Hvde   50 

Ellis  Cunliffe,  ditto    5° 

Hpnry  Hollins,  jun.,  Bolton    50 

A  Friend  per  Geo.  Senior  of  Bnry  . .  50 

AFriendperMr.  Crafton,  Mosley-st.,  Manstr.  50 

J.  A.  Heaps,  Huddersfield    50 

Foster  Shaw,  ditto    50 

C.  H.  Jones,  ditto    50 

Thomas  Cooke  end  Sons,  Ashton  . .  50 

J.audB.  Pearson,  Manchester   50 

W.  White,  jun.,  Loudon   50 

John  Chodwick  and  Son,  Manchester  ..  50 
Vernon,  Marehanton,  and  Edge,  Manchester  50 

Neil  Bannatyne   50 

John  Kershaw,  Glossop   50 

Roht.  Hervey  and  Co.,  Manchester        ..  M 

R.  H.R.Mooro   50 

Ahm.  Lees,  Blackfriars,  Manchester      ..  50 

John  Openshaw,  Bolton  street,  Bury       ..  50 

J.  L..  per  Mr.  Roberts   50 

Hadfiekl  and  Rumnev,  Ardwick,  Manchest.  40 

Bobt.  Welsh,  Huddersfield    40 

R.  Dewhurst,  ditto    40 

Heury  Bullock,  Wigan   40 

Workpeople  at  Haigh  Foundry,  nr.  Manchest.  33 

Jonah  Andrew,  Medlock  Vale,  Manchester  30 

James  Kershaw,  ditto    30 

Evan  Leigh,  Ashton    30 

George  Branson,  Manchester    30 

W.  Williamson,  Stockport    2.5 

J.  nnd  E.  Waters,  Manchester    2.5 

Win.  Mc  Cortney, ditto   25 

Jas.  Smith,  Timber  Merchant,  Liverpool  25 
Silas  Leigh,  Worsley,  near  Manchester  ..  2.5 

Lord,  Brothers,  Todmorden    23 

L.  Wilson,  ditto   25 

C.  J.  Darbishire,  Bolton    25 

Josh.  Croslnnd,  ditto    25 

Charles  Littlewood,  Rochdale    25 

It.  Taylor,  Heap,  near  Rochdalo  . . . .       ..  25 

John  Cropp,  London    25 

John  Aspinall,  Wigan   25 

John  Acton,  ditto    25 

Josh.  Aspinall,  ditto    2.5 

Thomas  Cook,  ditto    25 

Wm.  Park  and  Co.,  ditto   25 

John  Hampson,  Stockport    25 

David  Morris,  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  Manstr.  25 

Boulton  Molincanx, Warrington   25 

R.  A.,  per  J.  G.  Mc  Minnies,  ditto  ..  25 

E.  A  ,  per  J.E.  Rovle,  Manchester         ..  25 

Charles  Duffield,  ditto   25 

John  Hadfield,  Glossop   25 

Josh.  Rushton,  Tib-street,  Manchester..  25 
Workpeople  of  Henry  Woods,  Wigan      ..     21  5 
Samuel  Hewitt,  Mosley-st.,  Manchester. .  20 
Tho-.  Johnson.  Hanging  Ditch,  ditto      ..  20 

A  Friend  per  Thomas  Johnson   20 

Robt.  Owen, Manchester    50 

J.  and  W.  Fielden,  Todmorden   20 

Making  with  other  sums,  which  we  r.re  this  week  compelled 
to  omit,  a  grand  total,  subscribed  during  a  few  hours  on 
Tuesday,  of  nearly  Sixty-two  Thousand  Pounds  ! 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LEAGUE  FUND 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Dee.  24,  1815. 

N.B. — As  tlie  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  we  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 


Grey,  Samuel,  and  Co.,  Manchester  £235 

Homer,  P.  T.,  Boston,  U.S.    10 

•White, W.,  jun.,  108.  Cheapside,  London        ..  ..10 

Hewitt,  Samuel,  40,  Mosley-strcet,  Manchester         . .  10 

Newman,  Francis  W.,  40,  Cavendish-place,  ditto         . .  6 

•Occleshaw,  W.,leod  merchant,  Piccadilly,  ditto        ..  5 

Tomlinsou,  W-,  Hodge,  Mottram    5 

Nicholson.  Dr.,  Penrith    2 

•Lacy,  Jonas,  Whitehall,  near  Rochdale   2 

•Cheetham,  Daken,  Staley  Bridge    1 

•Dowse,  Samuel,  Marsden,  near  Huddersfield           . .  1 

•Hodgkinson,  Samuel,  Moss  Mill,  near  Rochdalo      ..  1 

•Smith,  John,  North  street,  Todmorden          ..       ..  1 

*Thornley,  James,  New  Eagley  Mills,  near  Bolton     . .  1 

♦Brook,  W.  S.,  Milns  Bridge, near  HndderBficld        ..  1 

♦Barnes,  Wm.,  Box  603,  Post  Office,  Manchester       ..  1 

*Boond,  Wm..  38, Faulkner-street              ditto       ..  1 

•Entwistle,  J.,  Sand  Lane,  near                  ditto       ..  1 

•Robinson,  S.,  38,  Ancoats-street                 ditto       ..  1 

•Wilson,  John,  George  Inn,  Rochdale  Road  ditto       . .  1 

Aspell,  J.,  Waggon  &  Horses,  Thomas-st.,    ditto       ..  1 

•Taylor,  T.  5,  Mason-street                        ditio       ..  1 

•White,  W.,  Railway  Inn,  201,  Deansgate      ditto       ..  1 

•Marsland,  W.            Lancaster    1 

•Verity,  Henry              ditto    1 

•Dunn,  Richard             ditto    1 

•Jackson,  Geo.              ditto    1 

•Heald,  John                  ditto    1 

•Welsh,  H.,  Cheapside    ditto    1 

•McRaith,  Hamilton,  draper,  ditto    1 

•Bathgate,  James           ditto    1 

•  Milner,  Anthony          ditto    1 

"Turner,  William,  10.  Canideii-stroet,  Liverpool        . .  1 

•Johnson,  J.  B., 37,  Scotland  Boad            ditto      ..  1 

•Macintyre,  James,  13,  Washington-street,  ditto       ..  1 

•Doming,  John,  Mount  Vernon               ditto      ..  1 

•Taylor,  Jumcs,  38,  Mill-street  ditto  ..  1 
♦Fisher,  Joshua, .5,  Faulkner-terrace,  Upper 

Parliament-street,                           ditto      ..  l 

•Seddon,  James,  5,  Daulliy  strcct               ditto       ..  1 

■Maxwell,  John,  M:uch  Woolton,  near        ditto      ..  1 

•Owen,  James,  68,  Byrom-street               ditto      ..  1 

•Taylor,  James,  Marsden,  near  Huddersfield             . .  1 

•Hirst,  James         ditto            ditto             ..       ..  1 

•Taylor,  Robert  ditto  ditto  ..  ..  1 
•Robinson,  James   ditto            ditto            ..  ..1 

•Bower,  Samuol      ditto            ditto             ,.  1 

•Kinder,  William     ditto           ditto            ..       .  '  1 

•Johnston,  Wm.      ditto           ditto            .  1 

•Hellawell,  EH         ditto            ditto             .',       ,,  1 

•Boutcher,  Win.,  Denmark  Hill,  Camberwell            ..  .', 

•Finch,  John,  47,  Cambridge  terrace,  llydo  Park        ..  .5 

Johnson,.!.  W.,  14, Boric-street,  Lincoln's  Inn          ..  5 

Merrick,  John,  fio,  Watling-street    .5 

•Dressier,  G.,  22,  Upper  Islington-terrace         ..  ..2 

.■.Mtohri.  8.  E..  Bradford.  Yorfahlra    2 

(MmHttwdj  Sheffield    1 

.•Joluistfe'W.,  Richmond  Hill,  Stratford  New  Road, 

I      MjIDWrslV    1 

Frtrr,  H,  at  ^fcion  Tavern,  High-street,  Gravesond  ..  1 
•OihliSi.Tohn. Walton  House,  Aylesbury  .. 

«ullah,I^»MtBei-ncr'B  etreet,  Oxford-street         ..  1 
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A  Cobdenite"   

Rawsou,  Benj.,  3,  Hawlev-terrace,  Camden  Town 
•Glanvill.G  ,  Coach  and  Horses,  North-st.,  Westminster 
Suelling,  John,  New  Red  Lion,  Harrow-rd.,  Paddingtou 
A  Friend,  Claremout-square,  Islington,  per  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson   

Weightman.  W.,  Spelthorne  Grove,  Sunbury, Middlesex 
•Kennedy,  Hartley,  10,  Manchester-square 
•Price,  David,  3,  Huggin  lan",  Wood-street 
•Wri.ht,  W.  C,  Springfield, Upper Clapham 

"Birch,  Baynes,  6.5,  Fetter-lane   

•Englebur'tt,  Wm.,  Elizabeth-street,  Hackney-road    . . 

•Walsh,  James,  50,  Old  Change,  Cheapside 

•De  Sussex,  F.  S.  M.,  1, Tredegar-place,  Bow-road 

•Thompson,  J.  R.,  9,  George-street,  Minories 

'Winter,  James,  W  ardour-street,  Soho 

Bassett,  J.,  32,  Gt.  Qneenst.,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields     . . 

•How,  John,  21,  Newcastle-street,  Bethnal  Green 

•Skelton,  Win.,  88,  Great  Portland-street 

Kendall,  C.  H.,  merchant, Mark-lane 

Walker,  J.  G.,  Grecian  Chambors,  Devereux-ct.,  Strand 

•Timotliey,  W.,  Shoreditch  ..   

Powell,  Wm.,  Russell-street. Bermoudsey 

A.B   

"  Pro  Libertate  Patriie"   

W.  M.,  Bedford-street,  Bedford-row   

•Corcoran,  11.,  30,  Mark-lane   

"Higinbotham,  Charles,  Mark-lane         . . 
"Hardman,  J., Upper  Philimore-place,  Kensington    . . 
•Marshall,  Thomas,  Heston,  near  Houuslow    .  ■ 

•I'rest,  Thomas,  Chigwell-row,  Essex  

•Duvall,  Wm.,  61,  Holland-street   

Woutner.  Thomas,  17,  Tibberton-square, Islington  .. 
Avens,  Wm.,  Founders  Hall,  Lothbury 
Beaslev,  Joseph,  5,  Svlvanus-row.  Hornscy  Road 
'Murdoch,  H.  H.,  2,  Rodney-ter.,  West,  Mile  EndRoad 
Tucker,  James,  10,  Noble-street, Falcon-square 
•Entwistle,  R.  H.,  Pollard-row,  Bethnal  Green 

•Davies,  J.,  2-5,  Berwick-street,  Soho   

•Bernard,  T.  V.,  4,  Counter  Hill  Terrace,  Lewisham 

Road,  Deptford   

•Osborne,  Thomas,  13,  Sidmouth-street,  Gray's  Inn  ltd, 
•Margetson,  Paul, New  Weston-street.  Bermoudsey  . . 
Whitaker,  John,  0,  Carburton-street,  Marylebune 
•Lewis,  G.  C,  1,  Low  ndes-terrace,  Knightsbridge 
Hook,  Henry,  7,  Newgate-street 

•Wentworth,  James,  Wandsworth   

Aitken,  J.,  Newton  Farm,  by  Markineh,  Fife 
•Tibbetts,  W.  B.,  Ilraunston,  near  Daventry 

Pocock,  It.,  North  Curry,  Taunton   

•Jones,  Henry,  81,  Great  Homer-street,  Liverpool 
•Burgess.  J..  19,  Sir  Thomas's  Buildings,  ditto  .. 
•Thomas,  Edward,  Portland-street,  Swansea 
"Harwood,  W.  Hill  Ridware,  Lichfield 
"Booth,  Thomas,  at  Mr.  Marshall's,  Burnley 
♦Higham,  James,  Springgarden,  Doncaster  .. 

'Thomson,  James, Dunse   

'Darling,  Andrew,  ditto   

''Deacon,  John,  Russell  Tavern,  Leicester 

"Wrigley,  Watts,  Malton   

;T,ewarn,T.  S  ,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall   

"Nicholson,  J  ,  A  2,  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin 

Naish,  A.,Montpelier,  near  Bristol   

•Rowntree,  Wm.,  Scarborough   

•Jack,  W.  J.,  Brompton,  Kent   

Hayward,  R.,  Melksham   

•Tribe,  J.  S.,  137,  Chatham   

♦Shirley,  W.  P.,  Somerfield,  Maidstone 
•Borton,  W.  D,.  Horsemarket,  Northampton 
•Christie, James,  Shanford,  by  Brechin 

"Peacock,  Wm  ,  Perth   

•Peacock,  John,  ditto   

•Brown,  John,  shipowner,  Dundee   

Hibbert,  John,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan  

♦Bowman,  Thomas,  Calue   

♦Waytcs,  John,  ditto   

•Shrewsbury, Rev.  W.  J., Bedford,  Notts 

"Crick,  Wm.,  Maldon,  Essex   

"Butcher,  J.,  Newmai  ket  Road,  Norwich 

Pritchard,  Joseph,  Wignn   

Montgney  and  Mamie,  IS,  Rue  Vivienne.  Paris         . . 
•Grundy,  Thomas,  Victoria  Place,  Northampton 
Clark,  S.  P.,  Princes  Risborough,  Bucks 
/-"Briggs  and  Co. 
•Mason,  George 


Leeds. 


Paisley. 


Warrington 


Ross 


Sunderland 


Halifax 


,  82,Wellington-street. . 
"Hurtley,  Thomas,  3,  Bridge 
•Plint,  Thomas,  187,  Wellington-road  . . 
•Craig,  Robert,  98,  Briggate 
•Foster,  George,  6,  Trovidence-row    . . 
"Asquith,  John,  Bagbie,  near 
I  "Baynes,  W.,  Li  ac  Cottage 
I  "Hutton,  Samuel, Meadow-lane 
j  "Curtis,  Thomas, 4,  Park-buildings,  Wel- 
lington-street   

v.!'Thompson,  M.,  Old  Paradise,  Hunslet 
r'Twigg,  Joseph,  New  Sneddcn-street  .. 

I  "Ross  and  Duncan   

!  'TJarr,  David,  dyer,  Marshal' s-lane 

!  ♦Coats,  Bailie   

"Smith,  Jolm,  Causeyside 
[  Whyte, James,  jun., ditto 
j  "McFarlane,  T.  H.,  Lady-lane 
;  Ronald,  John,  7,  St.  Mirrcn-street 
j  *Mc Arthur,  James,  Camphill 

"Brown,  John,  Queen-street 
^Brown,  J.  S.,  Hospital   

I"'Winstanley,  Robert,  Sankey-street 
"Griee,  J.  S.,  Bewsey-street 
"Peers,  Richard,  Bath-buildings,  ditto. . 
•Peers,  John  R..  ditto   
•West,  Edward,  Sankey-street 
"'Robinson.  John,  Latchford,  near 

("Morgan,  Nathaniel   

"Smith,  James   

♦Sanders,  Ellis  Lee   

I  "Spencer,  Heury   

v ♦Wall,  Samuel   

I ♦Hutchinson,  John,  Sunderland  street 
♦Backhouse,  T.  J  ,  Fawcettstreet 
♦Harrison,  G..jun.,  Frederick-street  .. 
♦Robson,  E.  C,  Frederick  st.,  Bishops- 
wearmouth   

(♦Edwards,  John,  High-street 

I  •Vickerman,  John   

1  ♦Navlor,  Bethel   

Wiison,  Joseph,  13,  Old  Market  Place 


(♦Martin,.!  

<  *  Martin,  J.,  jun. 
(.♦Fletcher,  J.  K.,  Tarn  : 


Cocker- 
mouth.  (Kiyjetenei- 
Small  Subscriptions 
Macdonald,  W.,  Mounlgntmio  House,  Cupar,  Fife 
Winter,  F.  S.,  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  New  Road 
CockerelL  Win.,  Fitzwilliam-stroet,  Cambridge 
Corbjn,  Capt.,  Roval  Hospital,  Greenwich 
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Savage,  Mr. 
Schroder,  Mr. 
Heap,  Mr. 
French,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr. 
Melvin,  Mr. 
Const,  Mr. 
Bowselon,  Mr. 

Pearee,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr. 
Mliirlon,  Mr. 
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•  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  aro  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 

EmiATUM.— In  Leagdk,  No.  117,  for  Richard  Ransom,  Wigan, 
£1  0  0,  read  XI  10. 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 

If  there  was  occasion  to  say  to  you,  a  month  ago, 
"  rely  on  yourselves,"  not  less  occasion  is  there  now 
to  repeat  and  urge  that  admonition. 

Whatever  else  may  have  been  the  occupation  of 
those  who  govern,  or  who  might,  could,  or  should 
govern  the  country,  they  have  hitherto  done  nothing 
for  you.  The  precious  weeks  of  preparation  for  en- 
countering the  coming  evil  have  been  wasted  in 
squabbles,  of  which  we  know  little  more  than  the 
nothingness  of  their  result.  We  have  had  two 
Prime  Ministers  in  posse,  and  not  one  in  esse.  Be- 
tween the  party  leaders  and  their  adherents,  there 
have  been  many  "  interviews,"  but  neither  has  faced 
the  perils  of  the  country.  One  day  we  have  been 
told  of  the  obstinacy  of  this  great  man,  and  the  next 
of  the  crotchettiness  of  that  great  man;  and  still  the 
ports  remain  closed,  and  the  Parliament  not  as- 
sembled. People  of  England,  you  are  trifled  with ; 
egregiously  trifled  with  !  Your  public  servants  have 
been  playing  tricks  witli  each  other,  when  they 
should  have  been  seeming  your  interests.  You 
might  have  been  helped,  and  you  are  not  helped. 
All  the  explanations  in  the  world  cannot  explain 
away  that  fact.  Time  is  lost,  and  the  work  of  the 
time  is  not  done.  Nor  is  it  yet  to  be  done.  Par- 
liament was  to  have  met  on  Tuesday,  and  is  pro- 
rogued for  three  weeks  longer.  Within  those  three 
weeks,  the  Corn  Laws  might  have  become  a  non- 
entity. The  strength  of  your  determination  is  not 
yet  recognised.  You  must  speak  out,  plainer  and 
louder. 

The  delay  gives  time  for  monopoly  to  rally  its 
forces.  Landlords  aro  calling  to  the  tenantry  they 
have  cajoled,  and  whom  they  can  coerce  as  the 
power  of  cajolery  passes  away.  You  have  now  to 
do  with  men  who  have  outlived  argument,  and  who 
are  simply  in  the  field  for  a  sordid  interest,  which 
they  are  resolved  to  defend  to  the  last. 

There  is  no  mistake.  Reasonings,  sufferings, 
impending  calamity,  move  them  not.  They  will 
have  their  bond — "the  law  allows  it;"  though  the 
knife  cut  "  nearest  the  heart "  of  industry  and 
poverty.  Economists  argue  in  vain ;  prudence 
warns  in  vain  ;  wretchedness  weeps  in  vain ;  and 
statesmen  remonstrate  in  vain.  They  defy  all  power 
but  yours.  They  have  braved  that  hitherto  with 
insolence,  real  or  affected.  We  must  fight  out  this 
challenge. 

Lord  John  Russell  declines  to  be  your  Minister 
for  the  Governmental  proposition  of  Corn  Law  re- 
peal. He  will  suppoit  it;  we  may,  after  his  letter 
safely  rely  upon  him  for  that.  His  inducements  to 
stop  at  that  point  will  be  judged  when  they  are 
authentically  known.  Thus  much  is  plain  :  the 
outburst  of  enthusiastic  confidence  which  hailed 
his  understood  acceptance  of  office  as  the  Free 
Trade  Minister  was  not  a  sufficient  power  in  his 
estimation  to  overbear  the  obstacles  in  his  way. 
That  ready  and  prospective  popularity  was  not 
enough ;  not,  though  backed  by  all  the  electoral 
advantages  recently  obtained  in  the  registration 
The  full  significance  of  this  insufficiency  (to  his 
perception)  remains  to  be  ascertained.  Prejudge 
nothing.  Only  take  this  inference  to  yourselves ; 
the  steam  is  not  so  up  as  to  carry  the  train  to  its 
destination.  What  is  it  that  politicians  would 
have  the  peojdedo?  When  will  they  be  satisfied 
with  your  demonstrations?  Must  they  have  mon- 
ster meetings  ?  Must  they  have  millions  sub- 
scribed ?    Must  they  all  will  come  in  time ;  but 

it  were  well  to  supersede  the  necessity. 

You  are  again  waiting  the  mysterious  budget  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  avoids  now,  as  formerly,  sub- 
jecting his  measures  to  previous  discussion.  Sur- 
prise is  his  delight ;  and  in  matters  that  require  de- 
liberation, surprise  is  usually  sought  for  the  purpose 
of  delusion.  "Open  your  mouth,  and  shut  your 
eyes"  may  do  for  times  of  sport,  but  not  for  times 
of  scarcity.  All  mankind  agree  that  Sir  llobert 
Peel  is  not  to  be  trusted.  The  monopolists  felt  that 
long  ago,  but  wero  content  that  he  should  play  the 
rogue/or  them,  so  that  he  did  not  play  tho  rogue, 
or  worse,  with  them.  You  require  to  be  served 
straightforwardly.  The  choice  is  with  himself.  We 
cannot  hope  much,  or  he  would  not  only  have  mado 
it,  but  mado  it  known.  Perhaps  he  will  produce 
somo  concatenation  of  measure — a  Chinese  puzzle- 
box  instead  of  a  loaf.   Be  prepared  for  any  trick. 
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and  stick  to  your  demand  of  repeal — simple,  total, 
and  immediate. 

An  extraordinary  suggestion  is  abroad,  of  giving 
something  to  the  class  which  has  mulcted  you  so 
long  under  the  name  of  "  Compensation."  Your 
freedom  from  bread  tax  to  be  purchased  of  the  land- 
owners, like  negro  emancipation  of  the  slaveowners, 
by  public  money !  This  would  be  distinctly  treat- 
ing you  as  slaves,  whose  industry  is  the  property  of 
the  landed  aristocracy.  A  fee-simple  in  your  food 
is  substantially  the  same  thing  as  a  fee-simple  in 
your  bones  and  muscles.  You  are  the  parties  to  be 
compensated  Past  robbery  is  a  bad  pretext  for 
future  spoliation. 

Whether  a  brief  and  fierce  str  uggle,  or  a  pro- 
tracted agitation,  is  before  us,  cannot  yet  be  told. 
For  either,  Manchester  has  given  the  signal  of  pre- 
paration. The  meeting  at  which  00,000?.  was  sub- 
scribed towards  the  quarter  of  a  million  fund,  in- 
dignantly scouted  the  notion  of  compromise.  We 
must  have  repeal,  total  repeal,  and  nothing  but  re- 
peal. No  Siamese  twins,  one  holding  a  loaf  for  the 
poor,  and  the  other  a  tax-paper  for  the  advantage  of 
the  wealthy !  No  more  of  Peel's  mixtures,  mutually 
neutralising  measures !  making  a  compound  wliich 
is  neither  food  nor  physic.  Untax  our  provisions ; 
that  is  the  single  act  which  Parliament  has  to 
accomplish,  and  for  which  agitation  will  wax 
stronger  and  stronger  until  it  be  accomplished. 
We  rely  on  no  statesman  or  partizans.  There  is  a 
power  to  which  that  of  Peel  and  Russell,  of  states- 
men and  nobles,  of  wealthy  classes  and  legislation 
houses,  is  but  as  the  dust  of  the  earth  ;  and  that 
Pott  er  helps  those  that  help  themselves. 

A  Norwich  Weaver  Boy. 


A  WEEK  IN  THE  WEST. 

REMARKS  ON  THE    HINDRANCES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

I  found  the  following  in  an  old  parish  record  in  the 
county  of  Hereford  a  few  days  ago  : 

"  It  hath  been  ye  custom  from  time  immemorial,  now 
gone  in  part  into  disuse,  to  take  ye  boys  in  need  of  ye 
flogging  to  ye  boundaries  of  ye  parocliial  on  perambulation 
day,  Holy  Thursday,  and  flog  them  as  ye  procession  went 
round  ye  bounds,  that  it  might  so  be  in  after-time  to  come, 
jc  boys  being  men,  would  remember  ye  marches  of  ye 
parish." 

It  appears  also,  that  in  these  perambulations  certain 
myotic  services  were  performed  at  the  boundaries  of 
farms  and  estates, "  for  the  good  of  the  harvest."  Pro- 
bably this  was  the  agricultural  protection  of  those  days  ; 
and  doubtless  the  farmers  paid  for  it  as  they  do  now. 
Now-a-days,  the  boys  are  emancipated  from  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  rod  at  the  parish  boundaries  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  forget  or  neglect  to  care  for 
the  good  of  the  parish  because  they  arc  emancipated. 
They  Htc  in  an  age  that  rejoices  to  call  itself  civilised, 
when,  to  carry  staves  in  procession  round  the  parish 
would  not  be  deemed  a  protection  to  the  harvest  against 
"the  enemy  ;"  when  a  flogging,  as  the  procession 
walked  along,  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  way- 
ward boys  mend  their  ways  and  be  good  parishioners. 

But  if  the  boys  have  been  emancipated  from  such 
hard  management,  many  of  the  men  hare  not,  civilised 
though  this  age  is  called.  There  are  certain  things  to 
be  done  "  for  the  good  of  the  harvest"  with  as  little 
reason  to  justify  them,  and  as  much  hardship  in  them  as 
there  was  in  the  old  perambulations  and  the  flogging  of 
the  boys. 

In  the  same  parish  where  I  saw  the  old  record,  and 
to  which  it  refer* — namely,  the  parish  of  Ross,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  the  following  case  occurred  within 
the  last  two  years.  It  only  needs  to  be  put  into  words  a 
little  antiquated  to  make  it  appear  a  specimen  of  the 
times  of  the  flogging  of  boys  round  the  parish  to  make 
them  in  after-time  remember  the  marches. 

There  hath  lived  in  this  parish,  in  all  grace  and  ho- 
nesty, a  worthy  man,  for  many  years,  by  name  Joseph 
Cross  ;  and  he  hath  one  farm  of  200  acres,  and  more, 
and  paycth  ye  rent  thereof  to  his  landlord,  the  Lord 
Alexander  Baring,  of  Ashburton  ;  who,  being  careful 
for  the  good  of  the  harvest,  doth  perambulate  ye  acres, 
and  mark  out  ye  hounds  which  ye  tenants  must  walk 
on,  and  no  other  ;  for  if  they  walk  not  unto  yc  marks 
laid  down  to  them  by  ye  said  Lord  Alexander  Baring, 
of  Ashburton,  and  other  noble  lords  and  gentlemen, 
they  will  be  punished,  and  made  to  remember  it  in 
after  times  to  come.  And  it  so  fell  out  that  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Cross  did  plant  of  potatoes  one  half  acre  of  land 
less  in  the  year  1843  than  he  was  in  power  to  do  by 
permission  of  yc  said  Lord  Alexander  Baring.  And 
also,  it  fell  out  that  in  yc  year  1844,  ye  said  Joseph 
Cross  did  plant  one  half  acre  of  potatoes  more  than  ye 
eaid  Lord  permitted  to  be  done,  thinking  thereby  to 


make  even  with  ye  time  when  he  did  not  plant  so 
much.  But  ye  said  Lord  did  hear  thereof,  and  did  say 
that  his  tenant  must  pay  800  shillings  for  not  abiding 
within  ye  rules  laid  down  at  ye  time  of  marking  yc 
boundaries  by  which  he  was  to  walk  ,  at  which  time 
also  ye  said  Lord  Alexander  Baring  did  say  all  his  care 
was  for  ye  tenant-farmers,  and  all  his  services  were  for 
their  protection.  And  ye  said  Mr.  Joseph  Cross  did- 
takc  out  of  his  pocket  forty  pounds,  being  800  shillings, 
and  did  count  it  over  to  ye  said  Lord  Alexander,  who 
put  it  in  his  own  breeches'  pocket,  did  button  ye  same 
and  walk  away. 

And  Mr.  Joseph  Cross  did  suffer  this  punishment 
when  ye  parish  was  perambulated  for  protection  to 
ye  farmers,  and  for  good  of  yo  harvest,  inasmuch 
as  that  he  did  first  walk  within  aud  next  without  ye 
lord's  boundary. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  new  arguments  in  this 
paper  to  prove,  that  wherever  there  is  the  worst  cultiva- 
tion, the  poorest  farmers,  and  the  worst  conditioned 
labourers,  there  we  shall  find  the  most  stringent  cove- 
nants existing  between  tenant  and  landlord. 

I  was  lately  oil  the  estate  of  a  gentleman  not  un- 
known to  fame  in  the  proceedings  of  agricultural  pro- 
tection societies — Sir  Alexander  Hood.  This  land- 
owner is  a  great  stickler  for  the  Corn  Law,  for  the  sake 
of  the  tenant  farmers,  and  especially  the  labourers.  As 
to  the  labourers,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  their 
wages  in  full  employment,  ^including  harvest,  does 
not  average  over  7s.  6d.  a-week  j  that  Is.  and 
Is.  6d.  a-week  is  paid  tor  house  rent  ;  and  that  for 
years  past  their  daily  diet  is  potatoes  for  breakfast,  din- 
ner, and  supper,  and  potatoes  only.  This  year  they  are 
not  living  on  potatoes,  because  they  have  none.  In  the 
county  of  Somerset,  everywhere  the  potatoes  are  lost, 
with  few  left  for  seed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glastonbury,  Sir  Alexander  Hood's  country,  they  are 
utterly  lost — seed  and  all  ;  and  the  wretched  farm 
workers  are  now  existing  on  half  diet,  made  of  barley 
meal,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  such  small  allowance 
of  bread  as  small  wages  will  procure.  No  advance  of 
wages  has  accompanied  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
bread.  So  much  for  Alexander  Hood's  labourers,  and 
the  benefit  they  derive  from  protection  to  agriculture. 
And  it  should  be  added  also,  that  there  is  only  wages 
paid  at  the  rate  of  one  man  at  7s.  6d.,  and  one  boy  at 
3s.,  to  each  hundred  acres  of  land.  A  great  deal  of  the 
land  lies  in  grass  ;  it  all  wants  draining. 

And  now  for  the  tenant  farmers.  One  of  them  tak- 
ing a  lead  among  the  rest,  the  rest  intending  to  follow, 
or  promising  to  follow,  made  an  attempt  to  drain  and 
cultivate  a  portion  of  his  farm,  only  a  few  acres  out  of 
several  hundreds,  so  that  he  might  grow  some  more 
winter  feeding  for  his  cattle,  employ  two  or  three  more 
men,  and  thus  lessen  the  parish  rates.  But  he  was  pro- 
ceeded against  for  penalties ;  was  forced  into  litigation ; 
was  sold  up,  expelled  the  farm,  beggared,  and  made 
an  example  of  to  deter  others  from  daring  to  attempt  to 
cultivate  their  land  as  they  might  think  best. 

Not  long  ago  Sir  Alexander  Hood  was  at  Wells.  He 
was  making  a  speech  about  protection  being  requisite  to 
save  the  farmers  from  ruin.  "  Look  at  this  man,"  cried 
some  daring  citizen  of  Wells,  who  taking  the  ruined 
farmer  by  the  hand,  presented  him  in  front  of  the  plat- 
form. Sir  Alexander  had  the  virtue  of  being  ashamed; 
he  turned  and  addressed  that  part  of  the  meeting  on  his 
right.  But,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  remnant  of  his  ruined 
tenant,  led  by  the  daring  citizen,  appeared  there  ;  and 
again  the  latter  said,  "Look  at  this  man  !  "  Sir  Alex- 
ander turned  to  the  left,  and  spoke,  with  his  face  in 
that  direction,  of  his  advocacy  of  protection  for  tl|e 
benefit  of  labourers  and  tenant  farmers.  But  again  thero 
came  before  him  the  same  couple  of  tormentors,  the  one 
the  picture  of  ruin,  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  thfe 
other  calling, "  Look  at  this  man  !  "  Ho  drew  his  speech 
to  an  abrapt  conclusion  and  retired. 

The  worst  part  of  all  this  mismanagement  of  land  by 
landlords  is,  that  many  good  men  do  so  conscientiously. 
Sir  Alexander  Hood  is  less  of  a  fool  and  more  of  a  — 
something  else  than  most  men  of  his  country.  But  in 
his  country  arc  many  excellent  men  who  cling  to  this 
illusory  shadow  of  protection,  believing  that  such  culti- 
vation as  they  have  on  their  soils  of  middling  quality 
(much  of  Somerset  is  of  that  character)  would  cease. 
The  bugbear  that  inferior  lands  would  go  out  of  culti- 
vation by  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  constantly 
frightening  them.  I  saw  an  excellent  letter  in  the 
Times  the  other  day,  written  by  Lord  Kinnaird,  showing 
that  the  inferior  soils  now  in  cultivation  would  not  be 
abandoned,  but  that  Free  Trade  would  improve  them. 
To  this  I  add  my  humble  but  emphatic  testimony  of 
affirmation. 

The  first  practical  operation  of  Free  Trade  on  the 
middling  and  inferior  qualities  of  soil  now  under  cul- 
tivation would  be  to  increase  their  fertility  and  produc- 
tiveness. It  is  an  expensive  and  profitless  way  to 
fertilise  such  soils  by  the  purchase  of  guano,  aud  other 


manures  not  made  on  them.  But  it  is  a  cheap  way  to 
fertilise  them  by  purchasing  low-priced  oats,  beans, 
linseed,  maize,  and  barley,  to  feed  cattle  and  sheep, 
mingled  with  the  straw  and  chaff,  and  the  root  produce, 
turnips,  carrots,  clover,  &c,  grown  at  home.  The  cattle 
and  sheep  will  pay  for  their  provender,  and  the  best  of 
all  manures  will  be  on  the  farms  free  of  price.  More 
acres  must  then  be  under  turnips  and  other  root  crops 
than  now  on  each  farm,  which  increase  will  be  practi- 
cable because  of  the  increase  of  manure.  This  will 
augment  labour.  Fewer  acres  on  each  farm  will  be  in 
wheat,  but  superior  fertility  will  give  a  larger  crop  of 
wheat.  The  cost  of  its  production  will  be  less  than 
now  ;  the  amount  of  its  produce  more  than  now. 

The  first  principles  of  successful  agriculture  are  secu- 
rity of  tenure,  regularity  of  price,  and  cheap  fertility. 
The  first  of  these  might  co-cxist  with  a  Corn  Law  ;  it 
docs  not.  The  other  two  cannot  exist  with  a  Corn  Law, 
and  never  will  come  into  operation  until  agriculture  is 
free. 

At  this  period  of  our  crisis,  when  matter  crowds 
upon  the  printer,  I  must  be  brief,  and  not  wasteful  of 
space.  But,  perhaps,  one  other  extract  from  the  anti- 
quities of  Herefordshire  will  be  pardoned  ;  it  is  also 
from  Lord  Ashburton's  parish,  and  is  a  continuation  of 
the  history  of  the  perambulation  day,  when  the  boys 
were  flogged  to  make  them  remember  the  parish  boun- 
daries ;  and  when  the  people  carried  staves  and  crosses, 
and  made  use  of  mystic  words  "  for  ye  good  of  ye  har- 
vest." The  records  go  on  to  say  that  after  the  peram- 
bulators returned,  the  backs  of  the  boys  still  smarting, 
I  suppose, 

"  They  did  all  of  them  go  into  ye  church  after  dinner,  and 
there  being  a  figure  of  ye  devil  made  of  wood,  it  was  placed 
upon  ye  altar.  They  did  then,  with  a  rope  upon  its  neck, 
lift  it  up  clean  out  of  sight;  wherefore  they  did  let  the  rope 
slip,  and  ye  devil  made  of  wood  fell  down,  and  was  broken  in 
many  pieces  by  ye  hoys  fulliugupon  it  with  shouting  and  joy 
aud  much  loud  noise." 

It  is  not  recorded  of  the  boys  whether  they  were  so 
delighted  with  breaking  this  wooden  devil  to  pieces 
«'  after  dinner  "  as  to  forget  the  smarting  of  the  forenoon 
floggings.  Nor  is  it  quite  clear  whether  the  chastised 
tenantry  of  the  Sir  Alexander  Hood  and  the  Lord  Ash- 
burton, who,  after  dinner,  at  agricultural  meetings, 
shout  and  knock  to  pieces  the  made-up  images  of  the 
evening,  forget  their  previous  chastisements,  or  have  no 
fear  for  the  next  perambulation  day.  But  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, that  the  joy  of  demolishing  a  wooden  devil  would 
evaporate  when  the  boys  coolly  reflected  that  the  real 
devil  was  not  dead,  and  felt  the  stripes  of  perambulation 
day  upon  their  backs.  So  also,  I  presume,  will  those 
grown-up  men,  who  in  this  age  of  civilisation  are  treated 
as  the  boys  used  to  be  in  the  half  barbarous  ages  ;  they 
will  feel  their  stripes,  and  have  an  unhappy  certainty 
that  the  real  enemy  of  agriculture  is  alive,  even  though 
they  shouted  and  demolished  some  bogle  made  up  for 
the  purpose  at  a  protection  society's  dinner. 

One  who  has  Whistled  at  the  Plough. 

P.S.  Those  who  are  curious  about  the  ancient  cus- 
toms here  referred  to,  and  have  the  opportunity,  may 
consult  "  Popular  Antiquities  of  Hereford,"  "  Popular 
Superstitions,"  "The  Lansdown  Manuscripts,"  "A 
Guide  to  the  Wye,"  &c.  &c.  The  modern  customs  to 
which  they  may  be  compared  will  be  found  in  the 
Hereford  Journal,  Sherborne  Mercury,  Morning  Post, 
Herald,  &c.  &c.  But  to  understand  the  modem  custom 
of  wooden  devil  killing,  as  reported  in  these  papers  of 
record,  you  must  go  on  the  ground,  and  witness  the 
perambulations  of  the  landlords,  and  the  puuishnents  of 
the  tenants.  The  records  of  the  agriculturists  .-re  not 
so  careful  to  relate  all  they  know  as  are  the  reccrds  of 
the  antiquarians. 


The  Potato  Disease. — Our  grain  markets  coninue  to 
decline  under  the  combined  operation  of  the  miristerial 
crisis  and  the  limitation  of  discounts  by  the  bauki  The 
prices  of  pigs  and  potatoes  are  also  lower;  but  nevetheless, 
the  reports  of  the  state  of  the  potato  crop  in  most  istricts 
are  still  very  unfavourable.  As  the  winter  advanes,  the 
remnant  of  the  crop  is  rapidly  lessening,  from  the  efects  of 
the  blight.  No  doubt  a  considerable  proportion  of  te  crop 
continues  comparatively  sound,  but  so  much  has  ben  lost 
already,  with  the  disease  still  existing,  that  a  scacity  of 
food  for  millions  of  our  population  must  be  inevitale  early 
in  the  spring  unless  effectual  measures  shall  he  adotcd  to 
prevent  such  a  calamity. — Corrcsjtondcnt  of  the  Torninq 
Chronicle. 

The  Fever  Question. — In  consequence  of  a  omrau- 
nication  from  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Council,  ie  Cus- 
tom authorities  have  directed  the  form  of  Bill  of  Faith  to 
be  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  words,  "  Au  in  hoc 
regno,"  after  the  words  "  in  hac  dicta  civitate,"  in  oler  that 
it  may  be  certified  that  no  infectious  disease  existsitner  in 
the  port  from  which  the  vessel  sails,  or  in  this  ingdom, 
and  a  notice  to  that  effect  has  been  forwarded  to  tl  several 
ports  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  informatioiand  go- 
vernment of  all  parties  concerned.  This  altenuioims  been 
made  in  consequence,  it  is  presumed,  of  the  incorenience 
which  was  recently  experienced  by  the  shipping  terest  in 
the  iustance  of  vessels  proceeding  on  voyages  to  t'  south  of 
Europe  and  other  parts,  and  which  were  subject  to  qua- 
rantine for  fear  of  fever  existing  in  this  conntrand  was, 
therefore,  under  the  circumstan'  es  deemed  requtc  to  i>re- 
vent  a  recurrence  of  the  same. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

THE  HERTFORDSHIRE  MONOPOLISTS. 

The  landed  magnates  of  this  county,  who  tax 
the  poor  man's  hread  to  increase  their  own  rents, 
have  drawn  from  his  native  ohscurity  a  juvenile 
'squire  of  the  nanio  of  Halsey,  as  "curry-powder  " 
candidate  for  the  vacant  representation  of  the 
county.  Whether  the  state  of  the  registration  may 
be  such  as  to  induce  the  Free  Traders  to  permit 
this  gentleman  to  walk  over  the  course,  we  know 
not;  but  we  think  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  the 
county  must  he  heartily  ashamed  of  such  a  mem- 
ber. Questioned  by  Mr.  Lattimore,  at  Hemel- 
Hempsted,  he  shuffled  and  equivocated  with  all  the 
tortuousness,  but  with  none  of  the  ingenuity  of  a 
Peel.  At  Stortford,  having  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Ward,  the  member  for  Sheffield,  had  come  pre- 
pared to  ask  him  a  few  plain  questions,  he  de- 
clined to  make  any  public  address  whatever.'!  At 
Hertford,  however,  Mr.  Ward  was  more  successful 
in  drawing  out  this  retiring  aspirant  of  tho  rotten 
potato  interest;  for  Mr.  Halsey  made  a  long  speech 
— if  his  jumble  of  unconnected  sentences  deserves 
that  name — and  pledged  himself  to  maintain  bad 
farming  and  high  rents  at  all  hazards.  That  this 
pledge  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  game- 
ridden  tenantry  of  Hertfordshire,  is  clear  from  tho 
fact  that  Mr.  Ward  proposed  and  carried  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  "That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  tenant-farmer,  the 
labourer,  and  the  landlord,  that  the  Corn  Law  ques- 
tion should  be  promptly  and  permanently  settled, 
tho  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  having  proved 
that  protection  drives  capital  from  land,  narrows 
the  home  market  by  crippling  foreign  trade,  and 
injures  all  classes  periodically  by  ruinous  fluctua- 
tions." 

The  chairman,  Sir  Minto  Farquhar,  tried  to  shirk 
a  division  ;  and  another  monopolist  insisted  that  the 
question  should  be  determined  by  electors  only.  The 
votes  of  the  electors  present  were  alone  taken,  and 
the  Free  Trade  resolution  was  carried  by  thirty- 
eight  against  thirty-six  votes,  in  a  meeting  called 
by  Mr.  Halsey  and  his  patrons. 


WHAT   ARE  OUR  COLOURS? 
At  an  agricultural  dinner  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex, 
which  took  place  last  week,  a  somewhat  ludicrous 
exhibition  of  protectionist  weakness  occurred.  The 
Earl  of  Chichester  presided.    The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond supported  him,  and  a  goodly  complement  of 
landed  baronets  and  squires  graced  the  cross  table. 
So  long  as  the  big-wigs  tarried,  the  meeting  was  dull 
and  decorous.    Tho  only  speakers  were  the  gran- 
dees ;  and  they  talked  about  oxen  and  sheep,  them- 
selves, their  gratitude,  and  their  services.  There 
were  literally  "  no  politics."    The  nearest  approach 
was  th&t  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  talked  of 
the  "  principle  of  our  great  constitution — a  principle 
which  I  hope  the  theories  of  modern  days  will  never 
shake.  '     Nobody  could   have  suspected  that  a 
"  Mirfsterial  crisis"  existed;  much  less  could  it 
have  teen  guessed  that  an  Administration  had  been 
broker  up  upon  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  from 
anythhg  that  fell  from  the  self-styled  "farmers' 
friends"  After  the  loud,  though  vague,  alarms  of  ruin 
to  famers,  lately  uttered  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  hi  brother  monopolists,  it  might  have  been 
expectd  that  he  would  not  have  missed  such  an 
opporhnity  of  arousing  a  party  of  farmers  to  a  sense 
of  the)  situation.    But  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is 
both  'Valorous  and  sage."    He  can  talk  big  and 
blustffi  at  tho  "  room  in  Bond-street,"  where  ho 
knows  ic  has  a  packed  audience  of  monopolists  ;  but 
he  is  si?  of  encountering  a  mixed  assembly,  even  of 
farmer*   He  knows  that  there  is  much  difference 
of  opinm  on  the  Com  Law  question  in  the  rural 
districti  andhedoet  not  forget  the  proposition  made 
lastyeaitan  agricultural  meeting  in  Sussex,  to  toast 
the  lab.irers  in  cold  water  as  the  only  appropri- 
ate bev-age.     And  yet,    are  these  agricultural 
meeting  not  political  ?    The  Lewes  Fat  Stock 
show  wnadmittcd  to  be  at  low  water,  for  most  of 
the  spetfers  bewailed  the  paucity  of  stock  exhi- 
bited, an  the  "sad  want  of  tho  sinews  of  war." 


This  marks  the  character  of  the  gathering.  In  fact, 
there  is  scarcely  one  in  twenty  of  these  societies 
which  are  genuine  cattle  shows.  They  are  kept 
up  by  the  landocracy,  as  convenient  means  of 
dosing  the  "  agricffitinal  mind,"  whenever  some 
purpose  of  landlordism  is  to  be  served.  Tho  only 
real  agricultural  societies  are  those  which  extend 
over  a  very  wide  district,  as  the  Higldand,  the 
Yorkshire,  and  so  forth,  and  those  in  which  the 
tenant  farmers  obtain  the  upper  hand. 

So  was  it  at  Lewes.  No  sooner  had  the  duke, 
earl,  baronet,  and  major  squires  departed,  than  Mr. 
John  Ellman,  who  is  a  sort  of  political  "  little  John" 
of  the  duke's  in  Sussex  let  loose,  talked  of  the 
"  momentous  crisis,"  and  proposed  as  a  toast,  "  May 
the  Sussex  farmers  stick  to  their  colours."  Where- 
upon Mr.  Hallett,  who  stated  he  was  the  occupier 
of  500  acres  of  laud,  inquired  "  what  was  the  par- 
ticular crisis  referred  to;  and  what  the  colours  were 
to  which  the  Sussex  farmers  were  called  upon  to 
stick  ?"  Mr.  Hallett,  like  a  rational  man,  wished  to 
know  those  colours  when  he  saw  them.  From  that 
moment  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued  which  baffles 
description  ;  but  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hallett  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  ascendancy  in  the  palaver, 
it  is  obvious  his  question  was  a  very  interesting  one 
to  many  farmers  present.  Moreover,  it  was  not  a 
little  puzzling  to  the  duke's  lieutenant.  What  Mr. 
Ellman  really  meant  by  asking  the  Sussex  farmers 
to  stick  to  their  colours,  was  to  stick  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  ;  to  vote  through  thick  and  thin  for  his 
nominees.  But  it  would  not  do  to  say  so.  Even 
the  Sussex  farmers  are  got  beyond  that.  Loyalty 
to  a  lord  won't  do,  even  for  bad  farmers,  at  this  day. 
There  must  be  some  pretence  raised  of  advantage 
to  themselves  and  their  class  to  keep  them  to  land- 
ocrats'  standard.  Their  loyalty  to  landlordism  must 
be  sought  under  cover  of  some  subterfuge  or  false- 
hood. 

Accordingly,  we  find  Mr.  Ellman,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  saying,  "  I  consider  those  colours  to 
be  those  opinions  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  enter- 
tained when  we  placed  him  in  Parliament  with  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  at  his  back  ;  "  which  is  a 
paraphrase  for  "  the  Richmond  livery."  He  then 
"  denoimced  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a  renegade  and  de- 
serter from  their  cause."  Now  this  Mr.  Ellman's 
patron,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  did  in  1842,  and 
has  since,  quietly  quartered  his  poor  relations  on  the 
public  through  Sir  Robert  Peel's  influence.  Per- 
haps the  Duke's  deputy  is  seeking  to  do  a  small 
stroke  of  business  in  the  same  way  on  his  own  ac- 
count. Then  Mr.  Ellman  proceeded — hazardous 
task  for  a  monopolist — to  prophesy,  saying,  he  be- 
lieved Lord  John  Russell  would  not  form  an  admi- 
nistration, and  that  a  Government  as  favourable  to 
protection  as  that  of  1842  would  be  formed  ;  and 
he  referred — don't  laugh,  reader — to  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  as  the  "  firm  and  eloquent "  champion  of 
protection,  who  was  to  lead  for  the  curry-powder 
interest  in  the  House  of  Commons ! ! 

All  this  passed  in  a  perfect  hubbub ;  yet  in  the 
midst  of  it  he  was  asked,  with  considerable  applause, 
whether  "  We  can't  compete  with  foreign  countries 
in  the  progress  of  agriculture,  if  we  have  a  fair 
field?"  And  he  finally  pinned  Mr.  Ellman  to  a 
more  precise  answer  to  the  question  of  "  What  are 
our  colours?"  but  he  only  succeeded  in  obtaining 
this  Bond-street  formulary,  "  We  will  maintain  the 
protection  at  present  existing  to  agriculture." 

Now,  let  every  farmer  ask  himself,  soberly  and 
calmly,  the  question  propounded  at  Lewes,  "  What 
are  our  colours?  "  Suppose  him  to  be  still  labouring 
under  the  delusion  that  "  protection  "  is  a  benefit  to 
agriculture,  and  he  desires  to  maintain  the  exist 
ing  Corn  Laws,  for  whom  will  he  vote  at  the 
coming  election  ?  Look  amongst  the  politi- 
cians ;  the  Whigs  and  Liberals  have  abandoned 
utterly  and  for  ever  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  the  ra- 
tional Conservatives  are  entirely  convinced  that 
"  protection  "  is  no  longer  tenable.  Amongst  the 
great  body  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  capi- 
talists of  tho  country,  there  is  not  one  in  fifty  who  is 
not  anxious,  upon  both  public  and  personal  grounds, 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  and  the  middle 
and  working-classes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
farmers,  are  almost  unanimous  for  Free  Trade. 


Against  this  overwhelming  force  of  action  and  in- 
telligent public  opinion,  what  is  there  opposed  ? 
Out  of  doors  there  is  an  inert  body  of  fanners,  who 
entertain  vague  and  undefined  fear  that  Free  Trade 
may  lower  prices,  and  place  thim,  even  more  than 
at  present,  in  the  power  of  their  landlords.  But  they 
have  no  faith  in  their  opinion,  if  opinion  such  un- 
settled notions  can  be  called ;  and  they  feel  bitterly 
that  protection  has  not  made  them  prosperous  or 
independent.  They  imagine  that  the  Free  Traders 
must  have  some  objects  exclusive  and  selfish  in 
agitating  the  question,  because  the  fanners  are  well 
aware  that  their  agitators,  the  landowners,  are  ac- 
tuated solely  by  the  desire  to  keep  up  rents ;  and 
then  they  know  that  in  struggling  to  maintain  the 
Corn  Laws,  they  are  struggling  also  to  maintain 
game  and  the  Game  Laws,  yearly  tenancies,  and 
the  rest  of  the  feudal  burthens  of  landlordism. 
Does  any  one  imagine  that  any  active  energetic 
efforts  can  come  from  such  a  body?  The  Free 
Traders  throughout  the  country  are  volunteers, 
actuated  by  sound  principles,  animated  by  con- 
stantly-increased success,  led  on  by  the  best 
talent  and  intellect  of  the  day ;  the  farmers 
on  the  other  hand,  are  conscripts,  pressed  men,  dis- 
trusting or  despising  their  leaders,  and  who  have 
seen  all  the  loud  promises  to  uphold  protection  end 
in  disgraceful  surrender,  or  more  discreditable  and 
fruitless  opposition.  Then  what  figure  do  the  mono- 
polists make  in  Parliament?  The  lords  are  privi- 
leged men ;  and  their  effusions  are  not  much  re- 
garded by  the  activo  public  men  of  the  country 
Then,  in  the  Commons,  who  are  the  protectionist 
leaders  ?  Tyrrell,  Miles,  Bankes,  Bramston,  and 
men  of  that  sort — men  who  have  not  sense  or  sen- 
sitiveness enough  to  know  when  they  are  ridiculous 
— form  the  material  of  which  a  Richmond  Admin- 
istration must  be  composed.  And  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  in  order  to  maintain  "  the  protection 
at  present  existing,"  the  protectionists  must  bring 
into  power  a  Richmond  Administration.  Now,  so 
wild  a  scheme  has  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
the  most  rabid  monopolist.  Even  the  Morning 
Post,  wliich  has  done  so  much  service  to  the  Free 
Trade  cause,  by  reducing  protectionist  arguments 
to  absurdities,  has  never  ventured  to  advise  such 
a  sublime  burlesque.  In  the  words  of  one  worthy 
of  all  honour,  an  attempt  to  form  a  Richmond  and 
Buckingham  Administration,  "  would  place  the 
aristocracy  in  a  situation  at  once  pitiable  and  peril- 
ous." What,  then,  should  be  the  farmer's  colours  ? 
He  has,  as  a  rational  man,  the  only  alternative  of 
going  for  the  Free  Trade  candidate,  or  giving  no 
vote. 

MONOPOLY  NOT  PROFITABLE. 
When  a  vicious  system  is  profitable,  its  abrogation  is 
always  difficult.  Thus  the  great,  nay,  the  only  obstacle 
to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  profits  of  that  horrid  traffic  are 
enormous.  Now,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  monopoly  of  food  in  this  country  has  certainly  not 
been  profitable  to  the  growers  of  corn,  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  professedly  established.  Farmers,  as  a  class,  have 
not  thriven  under  legislative  protection  ;  and  they  form 
the  only  capitalists  in  this  country  to  whom  the  merest 
tyro  can  say  without  contradiction,  "You  have  not  made 
half  as  much  of  your  capital  as  you  might  have  done." 
Neither  have  landowners  gained  much  by  the  Corn  Laws. 
At  all  events,  their  property  has  not  been  permanently 
enhanced  in  value  by  monopoly.  What  they  have  gained 
in  one  way,  they  have  lost  in  another.  They  have  got 
high  rents — rents  high,  when  compared  with  the  actual 
state  of  their  land — out  of  their  tenant's  capital,  but  the 
punctual  payment  of  those  rents  has  been  made  depen- 
dent upon  scarcity  and  the  access  of  national  distress. 
And  with  the  exception  of  the  very  ignorant  of  the 
landed  interest,  the  lard  and  grease  section  of  the  mo- 
nopolists, these  facts  are  uot  unknown  to  protectionist 
landlords.  Why,  then,  do  they  struggle  so  desperately 
to  uphold  the  Corn  Laws  ?  Why  do  the  Wellington 
and  the  Stanleys,  the  impersonations  of  oligarchy,  risk 
the  very  existence  of  their  Ministry,  rather  than  grant 
unrestricted  trade  to  a  commercial  people  ?  A  writer 
in  the  Morning  Post  supplies  the  answer ;  and  to 
farmers  in  particular,  that  answer  is  most  instructive. 
The  writer,  who  is  obviously  one  of  the  establishment,  his 
lucubrations  always  appearing  in  the  largest  type,  some- 
times signs  himself ."  Anti-Leaguer,"  but  now,  "Anti- 
Peel."  Under  the  latter  signature  on  Tuesday  se'nnight, 
he  roundly  rated  the  landowners  for  their  submissive  fol- 
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lowing  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  a  partial  relaxation  of  the 
restrictive  system,  and  said  : 

"  A  third  class  of  Parliamentary  landowners  dream  of  an 
indefinite  rise  iu  the  exchangeable  value  of  land,  as  soon  as 
"  scientific  farming"  shall  he  brought  fully  into  play.  These 
men  believe,  that  if  deep  draining  and  guano  shall  lead,  iu  a 
few  years,  to  a  duplication  of  the  crops  now  raised  from 
the  soil  of  England,  a  duplication  of  rent  must  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Nor  do  they  boggle  now,  so  much  as 
thev  were  wont  to  do,  at  the  mention  of  long  leases ;  for 
they  begin  to  recollect  that,  in  Scotland,  where  long  leases 
prevail,  rents  are,  proportionally,  far  higher  than  in 
England." 

And  somewhat  sensible  "  dreamers"  they  must  be,  for 
their  "  dreams"  have  a  very  practical  and  bnsiness-like 
aspect. 

"  The  long-lease  svstem,  however,  you,  Sir,  know  well,  is 
not  designed  for  the  present  race  of  occupiers.  No  ;  they 
are  regarded  bv  the  League,  and  by  the  League-tainted  land- 
owners, as  men  devoid  equally  of  science,  of  euergy,  and  of 
capital.  The  long-lease  system  is  designed  to  be  brought 
into  plav  for  the  benefit  of  a  new  class  of  cultivators— for 
the  benefit  of  a  race  of  men  who,  possessing  large  pecuniary 
resources,  shall  require  security  for  the  safe  investment  of 
these  in  land  the  property  of  others.  It  is  assumed  by 
Leaguers,  and  bv  avaricious  landowners,  that  such  a  race 
of  men  will  be  found,  willing  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  Eng- 
land under  a  system  of  Free  Trade  in  corn,  and  willing, 
moreover,  to  pay  high  rents  while  they  receive  low  prices 
for  their  produce." 

"The  long-lease  system  to  which  capitalists  are  assumed  to 
be  parties,  as  occupiers,  would  involve,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  utter  extinction  of  that  political  influence 
which  has  for  ages  attached  to  the  territorial  aristocracy  of 
Entjland.  Landowners  might,  under  such  a  system  of 
long  leases,  remain  masters  of  their  own  votes,  but  over 
the  votes  of  the  occupiers  of  their  land  they  would  retain 
not  the  slightest  measure  of  control." 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  distinct  avowal  that  scientific 
farming,  the  application  of  capital  to  land,  and  long 
leases,  are  not  to  be  thought  of  by  the  landocracy,  be- 
cause, though  landlordism  may  advance  its  rents,  it  will 
lose  the  power  of  controlling  the  votes  of  tenant-farmers. 
Hear  this,  ye  shouters  at  protectionist  societies  !  Hear 
this,  ye  followers  of  Miles,  Bankes,  Richmond,  and  Co.,  of 
17,  Bond-street  ! !    There  is  one  error  of  fact  made  by 
the  too  ingenuous  monopolist  writer — who  really  ought 
not  to  have  blurted  out  so  plainly  the  private  notions 
of  his  employers — when  he  says,  the  present  race  of 
farmers  must  be  superseded.    Nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth.    In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  present  race  of 
average  farmers,  with  fair  leases  and  freedom  from  the 
special  burdens  of  landlordism,  would  be  able  to  obtain 
and  use  all  the  capital  necessary  for  improved  farming. 
AVhv,  a  long  lease  in  the  hands  of  an  industrious  farmer 
is  at  once  a  security  for  a  loan,  whether  he  can  actually 
transfer  his  interest  in  the  lease  or  not.  But  when  landlords 
ask  the  farmers  to  uphold  the  Corn  Laws,  can  they  say 
farming  under  the  protective  system  has  been  a  profit- 
able business  ?  On  the  contrary,  all  are  agreed,  that  for 
the  last  30  years  there  is  no  other  occupation  which  has 
been  so  generally  unprofitable.    And  wherever  farmers 
have  made  reasonable  profits,  it  has  been  by  pursuing 
a  system  contrary  to  that  the  Corn  Laws  dictate.  And 
fanners  need  only  analyse  their  own  outlay,  and  examine 
the  facts  presented  by  their  own  business,  to  comprehend 
perfectly  why  their  monopoly  has  proved  so  unprofit- 
able.   We  have  before  referred  to  the  admirable  and 
conclusive  tract  of  Messrs.  Morton  and  Trimmer ;  and 
we  have  stated  the  substance  of  their  demonstration,  that 
an  average  Norfolk  farmer  is  a  considerable  loser  by  pro- 
tection.   We  shall  again  and  again  recur  to  that  work, 
strongly  recomending,  however,  every  farmer  to  possess 
himself  of  a  copy  to  test  its  statements  and  calculations 
by  his  own  expenditure  and  receipts. 

This  has  been  done  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Lattimorc,  who  has 
stated  the  result  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  Mark  Lane  Express.  Upon  his  own  farm  the  direct 
loss  by  protection  has  amounted  to  15s.  8d.  per  acre  ; 
or,  as  he  says,  "  nearly  double  the  rent  paid  for  the  same 
land  55  years  ago."  His  statement  is  so  conclusive,  and 
will  be  so  generally  interesting  to  our  agricultural  read- 
ers, that  we  make  no  apology  for  inserting  it  at  length  : 

Account  of  Corn  Crops  grown  upon,  and  sold  off  Wheat- 
hamstead-place  Farm,  in  1*4 1 — consisting  of  230  acres 
arable,  and  21  acres  of  grass  land.    Total,  271  acres. 

£    s.  d. 

Wheat,  181  qrs.  C  bush,  (average  priee,  11. 1  Is. 

perqr.)   461    0  6 

Barley,  200  qrs.  6  bush,  (average  price,  1/. 

lis.  2d.  perqr   343  15  0 

Peas,  3*  qrs.  6  bush.,  consumed  on  the  farm . .  

Hay,  &<;.,  consumed  on  the  farm       . .  ..  

Turnips,  consumed  on  the  farm        . .       . .  


s. 

a. 

220 

18 

9 

156 

3 

9 

128 

o 

o 

70 

10 

0 

11  Ml 

4 

o 

122 

14 

0 

30 

0 

0 

39 

10 

6 

42 

10 

o 

12 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

67 

III 

6 

1115 

1 

6 

Linseed  cakes,  26  tons  10  cwt.  (average  price 

8/.  13s.  per  ton 
Old  beans,  74  qrs.  3  bush,   (average  price, 

21.  2s.  per  qr.) 
Peas,  64  qrs.  (average  price,  2/.  perqr.) 
Barley,  47  qrs.,  ground  for  pigs,  at  11.  10s. 

per  qr.  . . 

Oats,  88  qrs.  4  bush.,  ground  for  sheep  and 

lambs,  at  11.  4s.  per  qr. 
Do.,  1<I\!  qrs.  :!  bush.  7  pecks  weekly,  for  nine 

farm  horses,  at  1/.  4s.  per  qr. 
Grains,  300  qrs.  per  annum,  at  2s.  per  qr. 
Seed  wheat,  16  qrs.  4  bush.,  sown  at  11.  lis. 

per  qr.  . . 

Seed  barley,  20  qrs.,  sown  at  11.  14s.  per  qr. . . 
Seed  peas,  6  qrs.,  sown  at  21.  per  qr.  . . 
Malt,  10  qrs.,  for  use  of  labourers,  at  21.  per  qr. 
Hops  (say)  1  cwt.,  for  use  of  labourers,  at  HI. 

per  cwt.         . .       . .  v    .  • 
Clover  seed,  4  cwt.,  averaged  at  3/.  per  cwt.  . . 
Paid  bills  for  pollard,  bran,  aud  malt-dust 
Paid  bills  for  hay,  turnips,  and  grass  .. 

Total  amount  of  produce  purchased 

It  will  appear  that  the  amount  of  produce  purchased  is 
equal  to  138  percent,  upon  the  total  sale  of  grain  of  that 
year.  The  extra  cost  of  protecting  duties  upon  the  above 
6tock-food  will  stand  thus  for  one  year  :— 

Linseed  cakes,  26  tons  10  cwt.,  at  21.  per  ton 
Old  beans,  74  qrs.  3  bush.,  at  6s.  1  Id.  per  qr. 
Peas,  64  qrs.,  at  5s.  lOd.  per  qr. 
Barley,  47  qrs.,  at  4s.  8d.  per  qr. 
Oats,  83  qrs.  4  bush.,  at  6s.  6d.  per  qr. 
Oats,  102  qrs.  3  bush.,  at  6s.  6d.  per  qr. 
Grains,  300  qrs.,  at  10  per  cent. 
Seed  wheat,  15  qrs.  4  bush.,  at  5s.  6d.  per  qr. 
Seed  barley,  25  qrs.,  at  4s.  8i.  per  qr.  . . 
Seed  peas,  6  qrs.,  at  5s.  lOd.  per  qr. 

Malt,  10  qrs.,  at  4s.  8d.  per  qr  

Hops,  1  cwt.,  at  3/.  lis.  4d.  per  cwt  

Clover  seeds,  4  cwt.,  averaged  at  10s.  per  cwt. 
Say  10  per  cent,  on  pollard,  bran,  &c. 
Do.  10  per  cent,  on  hay,  turnips,  &c  

Cost  of  protective  duties  on  cattle-food  for  one 

year  .  . .  •  » ■  .V  i    . • 

Recapitulation. 
Taking  the  mean  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  the 
Norfolk  labourer  (par.  03),  which  gives  the  extra  cost  of  pro- 
tection upon  his  food  at  21.  7s.  8d.  per  annum,  it  will  amount 
to  :— 

£    s.  tl. 

For  18  labourers,  not  boarded,  at  21.  7s.  8d.  . .  42  18  0 
Allow  2  labourers  extra  for  harvest  work,  at 

21.  7s.  Sd   4  10  4 

Do.  10  per  cent,  on  tradesmen's  bills  (60/.)  ..  6  10  0 
Do.  10  per  cent,  on  household  expenses  (say 

300/.J  SO   0  0 

Do.  for  rent,  tithes,  and  rates,  increased  by  pro- 
tection, say   20    0  0 

Cost  of  protective  duties  on  cattle  food,  brought 
forward    204  17  3 


T  >tal  amount  of  produce  sold    . .  804  10  6 

Amount  received  from  protecting  duties  on  the  sale  of  the 

above-named  produce. 

Wheat,  181  qrs.  6  bush.,  at  0s.  6d.  per  qr.     ..  49  19  41 

Barley,  200  qrs.  6  bush.,  at  4s.  8d.  per  qr.      ..  46  16  10 

Peas,  &c,  consumed     . .       . .       . .       . .  

Wool,  no  duty   


£ 

s. 
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13 
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15 
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11 
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6 

12 

0 

6 

15 

0 

204 

17 

3 

clined  to  employ  them ;  and  they  had  nothing  but  the  union 
house  in  prospect  for  the  winter  months.  They  will  leave 
Beckharnpton  for  Liverpool  in  a  few  days. 

"  An  unknown  friend,  with  the  signature  '  Edinburgenscs' 
has  also  forwarded  to  me  five  dozen  penny  postage  etamps.and 
requests  me  to  give  half-a-crown  to  each  of  the  persecuted 
Wiltshire  labourers,  Bullock  and  Pearce.  Will  you  say, 
through  the  League,  that  they  have  been  received,  and  that 
my  correspondent's  request  shall  lie  complied  with  ? 

"  Iu  haste,  yours  truly, 

"  Cuius.  Day." 


Total  cost  of  protective  duties 
Deduct  enhanced  value  of  ditto 


309  0  7 
96  16  2J 


96  16  2\ 

Amount  of  linseed,  cakes,  beans,  peas,  bran,  pollard,  malt- 
dnst,  kc.,  purchased  for  stock,  &c.,  on  the  above  farm— 
from  1st  of  August,  1844,  to  1st  of  August,  1845. 


Amount  of  loss  from  protection  ..  ..  212  4  4| 
Thus,  it  appears  that  the  loss  upon  271  acres  of  land 
iu  one  yeaf  from  protection  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
212/.  4s.  4§d.,  or  10s.  8d.  per  acre,  or  nearly  double  the  rent 
paid  for  (hat  description  of  soil  55  years  ago.  I  anticipate 
that  it  will  be  said  to  show  an  unusual  consumption  of  cattle 
food  upon  271  acres  of  land  ;  that  the  drought  of  1844  seri- 
ously affected  the  corn  and  other  crops  upon  all  gravelly 
soils,  snd  cannot  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  produce — 
both  which  objections  are  frankly  admitted :  still  it  is  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  facts;  and  upon  the  system  of  stock-feeding 
pursued  upon  this  farm,  the  purchases  for  stock  and  cattle- 
food,  talcing  an  average  of  years,  have  considerably  exceeded 
the  amount  realised frtm  the  sales  of  corn  produced  from  the 
farm. 

And  Mr.  Lattimorc  adds,  "  That  the  worst  farmers 
buy  the  least  and  sell  the  largest  amount  in  proportion 
to  their  agricultural  produce  ;  and  consequently  the 
loudest  clamour  for  protection  is  raised  by  this  descrip- 
tion of  farmer."  It  is  plain  that  the  Corn  Laws  are  pro- 
tective of  British  indolence,  not  of  British  agriculture  ; 
and  that  the  Central  Protection  Society  ought  to  in- 
scribe over  the  door  of  their  room  at  17,  Bond-street, 
"  Let  bad  farming  be  perpetual." 


THE  PERSECUTED  WILTSHIRE 
LABOURERS. 
The  case  of  these  poor  men  still  continues  to 
attract  the  sympathy  of  Free  Traders,  as  will  ap- 
pear l>y  the  following  letter.  The  money  lias  been 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Day  on  behalf  of  Bullock  and 
Pearce. 

To  the  Editor  o/The  League. 

"  Kennington  Street,  Dec.  13,  1840. 
"  Sir, — Fearing  lest  those  unlucky  labourers  of  Beckhamp- 
ton,  in  Wiltshire,  Bullock  and  Pearce,  may  not  have  where- 
withal to  buy  a  pinch  of  curry  powder'  for  the  warm  water, 
I  beg  you  will  be  good  enough  to  send  them  the  enclosed 
sovereign. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 
T.  W.  Thornton." 


AGRICULTURAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

Cotsfield  House,  Battle,  l«th  Dec.  1840. 

Sir, — The  claims  upon  your  columns  for  the  insertion 
of  more  important  matter  at  this  critical  juncture,  arc  urgent 
and  numerous,  and  may  not  permit  of  your  giving  place  to 
this  communication  in  your  early  Numbers,  and  therefore, 
I  leave  it  entirely  at  your  disposal,  having  no  further  wish 
than  to  impart  the  information  at  a  convenient  opportunity. 

Adverting  to  my  former  letters  on  the  subject  of  growing 
wheat  alternately  with  green  crops,  and  the  use  of  guano, 
I  submit  to  my  brother  agriculturists,  with  much  confidence, 
oue  of  my  last  experiments  in  this  system  of  cropping. 

A  field  of  nine  acres  yielded  4  quarters  and  2  bushels  per 
acre  in  the  summer  of  1844.  The  field  was  drilled  with  2 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre  in  the  preceding  October,  and  3 
hundred  weight  of  guano  per  acre  were  distributed  broad- 
cast, and  harrowed  in  with  the  seed. 

The  land  was  ploughed  in  May ;  and  on  the  12th  and 
13th  of  the  month,  the  field  was  drilled  with  purple-top 
Swede  turnip-seel,  at  18  inches  between  the  rows,  and  6 
cwt.  of  guano,  at  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  were  distributed,  broad- 
cast, and  harrowed  in  with  the  seed.  The  plants  came  up  in 
a  week,  and  grew  vigorously.  They  were  hoed  and  kept  clean 
as  long  as  the  work  could  be  done  without  injuring  the  leaves; 
there  was  no  failure  of  plant,  and  no  injury  from  fly  or  worm. 
The  crop  has  been  taken  off,  topped,  and  tailed,  and  laid  up 
in  ridges.  The  turnips  were  pulled  up  by  the  bushel,  and 
an  accurate  account  kept  by  my  bailiff,  who  weighed  differ- 
ent parcels,  from  which  a  result  was  obtained  of  15  tons, 
9  cwts.,  4  qr.,  141bs.  per  acre.  The  roots  command  freely 
20s.  per  ton. 

The  above  produce  is  very  little  inferior  to  the  best  yield 
produced  from  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  (costs 
11.  19s.  per  acre)  deposited  in  the  rows  with  the  seed;  but 
the  land  is  more  equally  enriched  by  the  broad-cast  distribu- 
tion of  the  manure,  aud  of  course  in  better  condition  to  re- 
ceive the  following  corn  crop. 

The  field  has  been  again  ploughed,  aud  will  be  sown  with 
wheat  before  Christmas,  weather  permitting ;  and  if  not,  early 
in  spring,  receiving  a  sprinkling  of  guano. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

S.  H.Williams,  Colonel,  &c.  &c.&c. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

'  Marlbro',  19th  Dec.  1840. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  17th  instant,  enclosing  11.  for  the  benefit  of 
Bullock  and  Pearce  :  tliis  is  the  third  11. 1  have  received  for 
them. 

"  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  Messrs.  Hodgson  &  C  ? 
ofToxteth  dock,  Liverpool,  have  kindly  offered  the  poor 
fellows  employment  at  16s.  per  week,  which  they  have 
gladly  accepted.  Tho  farmers  in  the  parish  hate  all  de- 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  BEDS  TO  AGRICULTU- 
RAL LABOURERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  Tub  League. 

Sir, — I,  William  Ferguson,  minister  of  the  congregational 
church,  Bicester,  Oxfordshire,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have 
forwarded  to  yoji  for  publication  36  pictures  of  human 
misery,  such  as  neither  the  Times  commissioner  nor  Punch's 
pencil  can  excel.  Publish  them,  and  let  the  world  read 
them  and  judge  for  itself. 
The  following  are  the  families  who  have  received  the  beds, 
&c,  forwarded  to  me  for  distribution  by  the  "  Council  of  the 
National  Anti-Corn-Law  League  :" 

Bicester,  Oxfordshire. — 1.  John  Ormsby  has  a  wife 
and  a  number  of  children  dependent  upon  him,  and  upon 
begging  together,  for  support.  His  wages  are  6s.  per  week  ; 
house  rent,  Is.  6d.  There  was  not  a  single  bed  in  the  house 
when  I  examined  it.  The  wretched  family,  eight  in  num- 
ber, including  his  daughter's  child,  all  slept  in  one  room, 
upon  some  old  sacking  filled  with  straw.  They  have  no 
potatoes ;  and  when  they  buy  any  coals,  they  pay,  this  season 
of  the  year,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  8d.  per  cwt.  for  them. 
There  is  not  a  single  pane  of  glass  in  any  of  the  windows. 
This  is  the  man  (  aud  this  is  his  cottage)  who  was  engaged 
to  act,  and  who  did  act,  the  fool,  for  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, when  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  became  of  age.  Why 
did  no^  the  Duke  present  this  wretched  family  with  a  bed? 

2.  John  Miller  has  a  wife  and  G  children.  Wages  :  father, 
8s.  per  week ;  son,  2s.  6d. ;  house-rent,  Is.  2d. ;  coals,  Is.  8d. 
per  cwt ;  no  potatoes.  Eight  sleep  in  one  room,  in  two 
wretched  beds. 

3.  John  Coxil  has  a  wife  and  four  children.  Father  has 
no  work  ;  son  earns  3s.  per  week  ;  rent,  1  s.  per  week.  Two 
poor  beds,  made  up  of  many  rags  and  patches.  All  sleep  in 
one  room. 

4.  George  Blencowe  has  a  wife  and  nine  children.  No 
employment.  Two  boys  in  work ;  one  earns  Os. ;  the  other 
2s.  6d.  per  week  ;  one  girl  makes  a  little  lace.  Rent,  Is.  3d. 
per  week.  Three  ragged  and  torn  beds  in  one  small  room 
in  which  11  sleep. 

0.  John  Berry  has  a  wife  and  four  children.  Wages, 
Ps.  per  week,  when  iuwork;  rent  Is.  3d.  Two  wretched 
beds,  one  straw  and  one  chaff,  in  one  small  room. 

6.  Thomas  Bin  has  a  wife  and  four  children.  No  em- 
ployment. Two  boys  at  work ;  one  earns  2s.  6d.,  the  other 
3s.  per  week.  Bent  Is.  6d.  Three  wretched  huts,  one  of 
which  is  chaff. 

7.  John  Aris  has  a  wife  and  five  children  ;  no  employ- 
ment. Rent  Is.  6d.  Son  earns  2s.  per  week.  Only  one 
wretched  bed  for  seven. 

8.  George  Trender  has  a  wife  and  five  childre» ;  being 
ill,  is  kept  by  the  parish  ;  allowed  6s.  per  week,  and  seven 
loaves.    Rent  Is.  3d.    No  potatoes. 

9.  Thomas  Barrel  has  a  wife  and  four  children ;  one 
straw  bed.  The  children  sleep  on  two  old  sacks  iu  the 
same  room.    Wages  8s.  per  week.    House-rent,  Is.  3d. 

10.  John  Grace  has  a  wife  and  six  children.  Wages  9s. 
per  week.  Rent  Is.  9d.  per  week.  Coals  Is.  Sd.  per  cwt. 
No  potatoes.  Eight  sleep  in  one  room  on  two  beds  of 
straw. 

11.  Joseph  Baldwin  has  a  wife  and  six  children.  Wages, 
9s.  a  week.  Boy  earns  Is.  6d.  Rent  Is.  Wife  very  near 
her  confinement.  They  have  oue  chaff  bed,  and  another 
made  up  of  rags  and  flocks.  I  have  never  seen  such  beds 
before  in  either  Englaud  or  Scotland.  No  potatoes.  Coals 
Is.  8d.  per  cwt. 

12.  W.  Westbury,  widower,  has  three  sons,  who  bring 
him  iu  8s.  per  week,  but  has  no  employment  for  himself. 
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Rent  1  s.  per  week.  Potatoes  rotten,  and  nearly  all  gone. 
One  straw  bed,  on  which  the  father  and  three  grown-up  sqns 
sleep,  two  at  the  head  and  two  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

13.  Jolin  Adams,  a  poor  shoemaker,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poverty  of  the  working-classes,  has  next  to  no 
employment  at  his  trade.  He  has  a  wife  and  two  children 
at  home.  They  have  but  one  straw  bed  for  the  family.  No 
potatoes,  and  are  in  greut  distress. 

Bbill,  Buckinghamshire. — 11.  Thomas  Goddard. 
Wages  8s.  per  week ;  scarcely  any  beds  or  bedding.  Se- 
veral children  at  home,  and  all  dependent. 

15.  Joseph  Harris  has  a  wife  and  six  children,  all  at  home 
«UM  dependent.  Works  on  the  roads.  Wages  8s.  per  week. 
Rait  t)d.  per  week  for  a  miserable  hovel ;  coals  22s.  per  cwt. 
"  How  they  can  manage  to  live,"  says  the  dissenting  minis- 
ter of  Brill,  "I  cannot  tell."  They  have  no  potatoes,  and 
they  are  badly  off  for  beds  and  bedding.  The  woman  is  a 
clever  and  contriving  person,  but  her  husband  is  a  victim  to 
the  Game  Laws. 

16.  J.  Mapping  has  a  wife  and  six  children  all  dependent 
upon  him  for  support.  He  has  to  go  five  miles  to  his  work. 
Wages,  8s.  per  week.  Bent,  Is.  2d.  per  week.  Eldest  boy, 
aged  li  years,  is  ill,  and  is  allowed  five  loaves  per  week; 
very  badly  off  for  bedding,  and  no  potatoes.  Though  he 
wishes  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  he  cannot  for  want  of 
clothes. 

17.  Charles  Smith  has  a  wife  and  eight  children  all  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  support ;  one  girl  makes  a  little  lace. 
Total  income,  lis.  per  week.  Very  badly  off  for  clothes  ; 
their  stock  of  potatoes,  between  30  and  40  bushels,  all  spoiled. 
Having  so  large  a  family,  he  can  hardly  contrive  to  find  any- 
thing for  some  of  them  in  the  shape  of  beds  or  bedding.  The 
mother,  in  order  to  get  necessaries,  is  obliged  to  neglect  her 
family ;  she  works  at  the  lace  pillow. 

18.  William  Verney,  day  labourer,  has  a  wife  and  six 
young  children,  who  suffered  much  in  the  summer  while  he 
was  away  seeking  work.  He  earns  10s.  per  week  at  the 
stone  pit  ;  pays  Is.  per  week  rent,  and  Is.  lOd.  per  cwt.  for 
coals.  Very  badly  off  for  beds  and  bedding.  His  wife  is 
an  industrious  woman,  and  has  to  deprive  herself  of  neces- 
saries to  keep  her  club  paid  up  for  a  few  clothes. 

19.  Joseph  Watson,  a  shoemaker,  has  a  wife  and  three 
children  ;  cannot  get  any  work  at  his  trade,  the  number  in 
it  in  the  neighbourhood  being  so  great,  and  the  people  too 
poor  to  employ  them.  As  he  follows  a  trade,  no  one  will  em- 
ploy him  ;  no,  not  the  road  surveyors.  His  eldest  son  earns 
2s.  per  week,  one  of  which  goes  to  pay  house-rent  for  a  mi- 
serable hovel,  having  only  two  rooms,  one  above  and  one 
below,  about  seven  feet  square.  They  have  two  wretchedly 
poor  beds,  one  of  which  is  made  of  straw  and  nearly  all  to 
pieces.  They  all  sleep  in  the  same  room.  They  have  no 
potatoes.  "  How  they  live,"  writes  the  dissenting  minister 
of  Brill,  "  I  cannot  say;  but  with  all  they  prefer  home  to  the 
union." 

Launton  Oxon. — 20.  James  Jones  has  a  wife  and  five 
children  dependent  upon  him  for  support.  Earns  7s.  per 
week  at  the  stone  pits;  rent,  Is.  per  week;  coals,  Is.  Od. 
per  cwt. ;  one  girl  earns  about  Is.  3d.  per  week  at  the  lnce 
pillow  ;  one  very  poor  flock  bed  and  some  straw  in  old  sack 
ing;  seven  sleep  in  one  small  room. 

21.  John  Butler  has  a  wife  and  four  children  dependent 
upon  him  for  support.  Rent,  Is.  per  week;  earns  7s.  per 
week  at  the  stone  pit ;  beds  and  bedding  very  bad ;  seven 
sleep  in  one  small  room. 

22.  John  Cartwright  has  a  wife  and  seven  children. 
Wngcs  0s.  per  week.  Boy  earns  2s.  per  week.  Rent,  Is.  per 
week;  coals  Is.  t)d.  per  cwt.  Three  wretched  beds  in  one 
small  room,  in  which  nine  persons  slept. 

23.  Thomas  Smith  has  a  wife  and  six  children.  Wages, 
8s.  Boy,  2s.  per  week.  Two  bedsteads  (but  I  cannot  say 
anything  about  the  beds)  on  the  same  damp  floor  on  which 
the  family  live  and  starve. 

24.  Thomas  Sansom  has  a  wife  and  seven  children. 
Wages,  8s.  per  week.  Two  very  poor  beds.  Potatoes  de- 
stroyed. 

25.  Ann  Evans  has  a  son  18  years  of  age.  Wages,  4s.  per 
week.  She  is  allowed  2s.  and  a  loaf  weekly  by  the  parish, 
out  of  which  she  has  to  support  a  graud-chilil.  Neither  her 
hovel  nor  her  beds  can  be  described. 

Upp/En  Abncott,  Oxon. — 20.  Richard  Savage  lias  a 
wife  and  five  children.  No  work.  About  five  acres  of 
land.  Two  miserable  beds:  seven  sleep  is  one  room.  One 
boy  at  work  for  2s.  per  week.    Coals,  Is.  Od.  per  cwt. 

27.  W.  Massey  has  a  wife  and  three  children.  No  em- 
ployment at  present.  No  potatoes,  except  a  few  saved  for 
seed.    Two  wretched  beds  in  one  room. 

28.  Richard  Cole  has  a  wife  and  two  children.  One  poor 
bed.   Wages,  9s.  per  week. 

29.  W.  Heperoft  has  a  wife  and  five  children  at  home. 
Wages,  0s.  per  week.    Two  poor  beds  in  one  room. 

Blackthorne,  Oxon. — 30.  William  Penn  has  a  wife 
and  five  children.  Wages,  8s.  per  week.  No  potatoes ; 
coals,  Is.  per  cwt.  Two  poor  beds,  one  flock  and  one  chaff, 
in  one  room. 

31.  John  Mumford  has  a  wife  and  five  children.  Wages, 
8s.  per  week  ;  boy,  2s.  (id.  The  beds  arc  mode  up  of  chaff 
and  rags.   All  sleep  in  one  room.    No  potatoes. 

32.  Thomas  Eustace  has  a  wife  and  seven  children;  is 
out  of  health ;  and  has  Is.  and  nine  loaves  per  week  allowed 
him  by  the  parish.  Has  a  few  potatoes.  Has  one  flock  bed 
and  one  bed  and  one  chaff;  all  nine  sleep  in  one  small  room. 

33.  W.  Wulker  has  a  wife  and  live  children.  No  potatoes; 
is  out  of  health  ;  has  seven  loaves  and  5s.  per  week  from  the 
parish  ;  has  two  miserably  poor  beds. 

Marsh  Gibbon,  Bucks. — 34.  W.  White  has  a  wife  and 
four  children.  No  potatoes.  Has  two  chaff  beds;  only  one 
room  in  the  hovel.    Wages,  0s.  per  week ;  rent,  21.  per  aim. 

35.  John  Roberts  has  a  wife  and  four  children.  Total  in- 
come, 10s.  per  week.  Ilcnt,  2/.  per  annum.  Two  beds,  one 
of  which  is  a  chaff  bed.    All  sleep  in  or.e  room. 

30.  Gabriel  Allen  has  a  wife  and  live  children;  they  are 
poor  and  wretched. 

Sir, — The  above  fuels  are  more  than  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate the  extent  to  which  the  pessantry  of  Oxfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  have  been  reduced  and  degraded  by  Corn 
and  Provision  Laws,  yearly  tenancy,  and  low  wages.  Your 
readers  may  fully  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  of  my 
statements.  27  of  the  families  who  have  received  the  beds 
have  been  examined  by  myself,  and  the  other  nine  have 
bten  examined,  ut  my  request,  by  the  dissenting  minister  at 
Brill,  and  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  Marsh  Gibbon.  I  can 
assure  both  yon  and  your  readers  that  my  task  has  been  an 
arduous  and  trying  one.  It  has  been  trying  to  both  body 
and  mind.  1  have  had  to  walk  from  house  to  house,  from 
village  to  village,  for  several  days,  under  a  pelting  rain,  up 
to  the  ankles  iu  mud  and  water,  and  wet  through  from  head 


to  foot,  searching  out  the  most  needy  and  deserving  objects 
of  charity.  The  nakedness,  afflictions,  aud  poverty  which  I 
have  witnessed  during  my  investigation  of  the  present  state 
of  so  many  of  my  fellow-men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bices- 
ter, have  been  such  as  I  cannot  describe.  At  this  moment 
there  are  many  of  the  peasantry  in  our  province  living  upon 
Swedes,  and  a  scanty  share  of  that  bread  for  which  they 
have  toiled  and  laboured.  There  they  are,  huddled  toge- 
ther, male  aud  female,  in  numbers  from  five  to  ten,  or  even 
eleven,  inone  small  room  over  the  damp  and  fireless  room  in 
which  they  suffer,  pine,  and  die  !  No  intelligent  person 
can  wonder  that  too  many  of  the  field-labourers  are  im- 
moral, dishonest,  and  ruined.  O  that  some  wealthy  and  be- 
nevolent person  who  may  happen  to  read  my  statistics  would 
put  it  into  my  power  to  purchase  40  or  50  smock-frocks,  of 
different  sizes,  for  the  most  naked  and  degraded  of  the 
peasantry  in  our  neighbourhood.  A  good  smock  frock  would 
be  a  handsome  New  Years'  gift  to  a  poor  field  labourer.  If  I 
had  the  money  I  could  buy  the  frocks  in  Bicester.  I  have 
not  thrown  out  this  hint  to  others  until  I  have,  for  the  time 
being,  beggared  myself.  I  am  still  at  work  searching  for  the 
most  wretched  of  the  labouring  classes  of  our  own  locality, 
and  thus  distributing  the  beds  which  I  have  in  hand. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  have  the  whole  of  the  beds 
promised  to  me ;  and  hope  you  will  forward  them  as 
soon  as  convenient,  that  I  may  dispose  of  them  at 
once.  I  shall  not  trouble  you,  sir,  with  any  additional 
facts  for  publication.  Not,  however,  because  I  have  no 
more  particulars  of  a  soul-harrowing  nature  to  communicate, 
but  because  the  state  of  things  which  I  have  now  made 
known  to  the  public  is  more  than  enough  to  convince  the 
raosthardened  and  sceptical  lord  of  the  soil  that  the  peasantry 
arc  a  degraded  and  ruined  race.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  only  five  of  the  beds  which  I  have  distri 
buted  have  been  given  away  among  the  poor  of  my 
own  congregation.  The  parties  who  have  received  the 
greater  number  of  the  beds  are  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  a  few  of  them  are  Wesleyans.  I  have  described 
some  of  the  peasantry's  beds  as  flock  beds,  hut  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  are  not  flock  beds,  but  something  in  the  shape  of 
beds  made  up  of  pieces  of  old  mops,  old  carpets,  old  cloth, 
and  rotten  rags  ;  and  their  bed  ticks  are  a  bundle  of  old 
patches.  In  one  hovel  I  found  only  one  bed  for  seven  per- 
sons, including  husband,  wife,  and  cliildren  !  !  Iu  another 
hovel,  in  Upper  Arncott,  I  saw  the  corpse  of  a  child 
laid  out  on  a  small  table  at  the  fire-side.  It  was  laid  there 
because  there  was  no  room  for  it  in  the  place  in  which  the 
wretched  family  sleep ! !  Three  men,  who  have  received 
each  a  bed,  walked  five  miles  to  thank  me,  and  to 
thank  the  Council  of  the  League  for  the  beds.  These 
men  and  their  families  can  now  rest  on  comfortable  beds, 
and  consequently  they  will  be  better  able  to  cultivate  that 
portion  of  laud  In  Buckinghamshire  on  which  they  toil  aud 
starve. 

Praying  for  the  prosperity  of  the  League,  aud  with  many 
heartfelt  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  put  it  into  my  power 
to  show  so  great  nn  not  of  kindness  to  the  poor  in  the  land, 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully,     William  Ferguson. 

King's  End,  23d  Dec,  1845. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 
The  following  is  an  account  of  some  of  the  cases  in 
Gillingham  and  its  neighbourhood,  who  were_supplied  witn 
beds  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Anti-Coru-Law 
League : — 

Gillingham. — John  Fricker  and  his  wife,  elderly  per- 
sons, destitute  of  bed  aud  bedding ;  had  slept  for  some 
time  on  the  floor  of  their  dwelling.  They  had  stuffed  an 
old  sack  as  a  substitute  for  a  bed,  and  used  as  covering  a 
tattered  great  cont,  and  part  of  an  old  sheet. 

A  widow,  named  Read,  and  four  children.  I  visited  one 
of  the  daughters  of  this  woman  in  dying  circumstances  ;  in 
the  early  part  of  her  illness  she  had  no  bed,  and  was  laid 
on  the  floor. 

Another  family  named  Bead,  consisting  of  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  four  children,  only  possessing  one  bed. 

There  were  other  families  in  this  place  miserably  supplied 
with  bedding. — The  men  being  labourers  earning  (is.  or  7s. 
per  week,  were  unable,  as  the  family  increased,  to  provide  an 
additional  bed. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Langham,  three  miles  from  Gilling- 
ham, four  families  have  been  assisted.  In  one  case,  the 
family,  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  five  cliildren, 
depended  on  earnings  of  7s.  per  week;  the  father  a 
sickly  man,  not  always  able  to  work.  There  was  also 
another  family  relieved  where  there  were  eight  or  nine  chil- 
dren. 

East  Stour,  and  on  Stour  Common. — A  very  cleanly 
hard  working  family,  named  Steel,  much  distressed  from 
the  failure  of  their  potato  crop.  Rent  of  laud,  purchase  of 
seed,  potato,  and  labour,  had  cost  this  industrious  family 
six  pounds,  but  their  crop  had  so  far  failed,  that  they  had 
only  six  sacks  of  good  potatos,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
these  will  be  preserved.  They  were  much  distressed  for 
want  of  bedding  ;  aud  the  grant  was  received  with  much 
gratitude. 

A  fumily  named  Francis,  a  man,  his  wife,  with  several 
children  living  in  a  hut  without  a  glass  window,  the  door 
continually  open  to  admit  the  light  ;  this  family  had  one 
bed  ;  on  this  the  eldest  daughter  was  lying  dangerously  ill, 
so  that  the  father,  mother,  and  the  poor  children  appeared  to 
have  nothing  but  a  little  straw  to  fie  on.  On  my  first  visit 
to  them  after  they  had  received  the  bed  and  bedding,  the 
afflicted  daughter  (who  appears  to  be  a  hopefully  serious 
young  person)  was  laid  on  the  clean  new  bed,  audi  can 
hardly  describe  the  thankfulness  of  this  poor  creature 
for  so  great  a  comfort  in  what  seemed  likely  to  be  her  last 
sickness. 

A  labourer  and  his  wife,  named  Mtiidment,  with  I  think 
three  children — the  man  at  home,  afflicted  with  rheumatism 
— living  in  a  hut  with  a  Door  of  earth,  and  covered  with  old 
thatch,  ready  to  fall  in  on  their  heads.  They  had  one 
wretched  bed.  This  family  seemed  to  esteem  the  gift  of  a 
bed  ns  a  greater  blessing  than  some  persons  would  have  es- 
teemed a  gift  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

I  shall  only  mention  one  case  more,  that  of  a  family  in 
the  hamlet  of  Matson,  named  Hall.  The  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer,  and  they  had  seen  better 
duys ;  but  were  now  reduced,  they  had  ten  children,  and 


only  one  bed.  I  felt  much  for  this  poor  man  ;  his  scanty 
earnings  were  very  inadequate  to  support  his  family,  or  to 
procure  anything  for  himself. 

I  can  only  unite  with  these  poor  people  in  praying  for 
you  that  you  may  never  need  comfort.  God  has  said 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor;  the  Lord  shall  bless 
him  iu  the  time  of  trouble." 

We  rejoice  indeed  to  find  that  God  is  crowning  your 
great  and  persevering  efforts  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Corn 
Laws  with  success. 


(From  another  Correspondent.) 

Joseph  Russell,  carter  to  Richard  Holman,  Esq.,  lias 
7s.  (id.  per  week,  the  eldest  boy  of  six  children  has  2s.  per 
week,  being  9s.  Od.  per  week  to  support  man,  wife,  and 
six  children  ;  a  steady,  honest,  and  industrious  man. 

Charles  Vincent  works  for  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  George 
Neville  Grenvillc;  has  a  wife  and  four  small  children,  has  8s. 
per  week,  has  but  one  bed  and  scarcely  any  furniture  in  the 
house;  a  steady  aud  industrious  man. 

Charles  Blacher  works  for  the  above  G.  N.  Grenville  ;  has 
a  wife  and  two  children,  daily  expecting  another;  has  bs.  per 
week  ;  a  steady  aud  industrious  man. 

James  Oldis  works  for  the  above  G.  N.  Grenville  ;  has  an 
unhealthy  wife  and  family;  his  labour  is  getting  done;  has 
7s.  per  week;  a  steady  and  industrious  man. 

James  Lye  works  for  Mrs.  Wehnott ;  has  a  wife  and  three 
small  children,  buried  two,  wages  8s.  per  week ;  a  steady  and 
industrious  man. 

George  Craft  works  for  Mr.  Cades,  has  a  wife  and  very 
unhealthy  family,  three  dependent  on  his  labour;  wages  8s. 
per  week  ;  a  steady  and  industrious  man. 

Robert  Stride  works  for  Mr.  Harbidge;  has  a  wife  and 
four  children  to  support  with  Hs.per  week. 

William  Iiiggius  works  for  Mr.  Bartlett ;  has  a  wife  and 
six  children,  thiee  of  them  dependent  on  his  labour  ;  has  had 
8s.  per  week,  but  is  to  have  only  7».  the  remaining  part  of 
the  winter. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  George  Neville  Grenville,  a  country 
magistrate,  and  rector  of  the  village  of  Butleigh,  is  owner  of 
nearly  all  the  property  in  the  village,  except  the  land  owned 
and  occupied  by  Richard  Holman,  Esq.,  who  is  a  violent 
opponent  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  G.  N.  Grcmille 
has  very  extensive  game  preserves  in  the  parish,  and  sells 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  to  the  dealers  in  Bath,  &c.,  con- 
sequently two  of  his  farms  are  iu  hand,  and  another  of  his 
largest  tenants  is  leaving  in  the  spring,  because,  as  they  say, 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  him  the  rent  of  laud  which  he 
stocks  with  game. 

On  the  13th  November,  on  the  occasion  of  his  eldest  son, 
the  Hon.  Ralph  Grenville,  the  member  for  Wiadsor,  bringing 
home  his  bride,  he  was  met  by  a  number  of  the  peasantry 
about  a  mile  from  Butleigh-house,  the  horses  taken  from 
his  carriage,  and  he  was  drawn  by  them  to  the  house;  where 
to  reward  them  and  all  others  who  chose  to  partake,  two  or 
three  hogsheads  of  beer  were  taken  into  the  park,  and  it  was 
given  away  to  any  who  could  find  a  vessel  of  any  sort  to 
drink  it  from :  the  consequence,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  scenes  of  drunkenness  with 
which  any  neighbourhood  can  be  cursed.  Numbers  of  men, 
women,  and  children  were  rolling  about  in  a  helpless  state 
of  drunkenness  in  the  park,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  the  rev. 
gentleman,  assisted  by  some  of  the  work  people,  wheeled 
them  in  wheelbarrows  into  the  stable,  aud  littered  them  up 
in  the  straw  for  the  night.  A  week  or  so  before,  the  same 
rev.  gentleman,  in  his  capacity  as  magistrate,  fined  a  poor 
man  18s.  including  costs,  for  being  drunk  and  making  some 
little  disturbance. 

If  any  further  particulars  are  required  of  the  state  of  the 
poor  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  them. 


(Froyn  another  Correspondent.) 
Joseph  King,  four  children,  the  man  and  his  wife,  with 
only  one  bed,  and  a  small  dust  bed ;  works  for  George  Fry, 
7s.  a-week. 

Joseph  Richards,  a  wife  with  four  children  and  one  bed  ; 
works  principally  on  the  highways,  7s.  per  week. 

John  Godfrey  and  wife ;  seven  children ;  only  two  beds  ; 
works  for  Thomas  Bath. 

John  Baker  and  wife;  eight  cliildren;  three  very  poor 
beds.  Works  for  Joseph  Gould ;  7s.  per  week;  and  the  wife 
expecting  to  be  confined  with  their  eleventh  child. 

George  Baker  and  wife ;  fire  children ;  only  one  bed,  and 
a  small  dust  one.  Works  for  Joseph  White,  at  7s.  a-wcek ; 
the  wife  afflicted  with  the  evil, 

Henry  Marsh  and  wife;  five  cliildren,  and  only  dust 
beds  to  lie  on.   Works  for  Thos.  Vogue  for  7s.  a-week. 

All  iu  the  parish  of  Street,  in  the  county  of  Somersetshire. 


What  is  the  cry  of  "No  surrender?"  The  state  of  the 
country  is  becoming  critical.  Trade  is  falling  off ;  manufac- 
tories are  stopping;  artizans  are  thrown  out  of  employment^ 
aud  the  poor  are  lacking  food  ; — and  "  No  surrender"  means 
no  yielding  to  the  clamours  of  a  hungry  people.  Children 
may  cry  for  food ;  parents,  tempted  by  poverty,  may  put  forth 
their  hands  to  steal ;  gaols  aud  workhouses  may  swarm  ; — 
and  "No  surrender"  means,  no  pity,  no  bowels  of  compas- 
sion, no  relaxation  in  the  grasp  of  monopoly  to  mitigate  or 
remove  the  sufferings  of  the  people. — Derby  Reporter. 

Nenagh,  Dec.  10. — From  personal  observation  through- 
out a  wide  district  of  country,  during  the  present  week,  we 
regret  greatly  having  to  annouuee  that  the  ravages  of  the 
potato  disease  have  given  serious  cause  for  well  grounded 
alarm  in  certain  districts.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
disease  is  at  present  progressing ;  but  where  it  has  appeared 
in  some  places,  ruin  and  devastation  and  impending  famine 
are  dreaded.  Some  instances  of  suffering  have  been  im- 
parted to  us  which  are  really  heart-rending — Tipperary  Vin- 
dicator. 

Castlebar,  Dec.  16. — We  have,  since  our  last  publica- 
tion, heard  gentlemen  who  are  as  well  qualified  as  any  others 
in  the  country  to  give  an  accurate  opinion  on  the  subject, 
say  that  vast  numbers  of  the  people  will  not  have  a  potato  to 
eat  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  though,  but  for  the  disease, 
they  would  have  enough  till  the  coining  of  the  next  crop. 
This  is  a  frightful  prospect.  There  has  been  a  fall  in  the 
grain  markets  in  this  county,  during  the  last  seven  or  eight 
days,  owing,  we  believe,  to  the  rumour  that  the  Com  Laws 
would  be  repealed,  or  the  ports  thrown  open  by  au  order  in 
council.  Oats  have  fallen  to  0s.  (id.  per  cwt.,  from  8s. 
Potatoes  have  also  come  down.  They  were  sold  on  Satur- 
day last  at  2d.  a  stone.  It  is  said  that  the  country  people 
nre  bringing  them  into  the  market,  to  act  rid  of  them  at  any 
price,  as  the  disease  is  progressing  in  them,  and  threatens  to 
render  them  totally  unfit  for  food.— Mayo  Constitution, 
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Rambles  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  during 
the  Summer  of  1845,  by  Rubio.  London :  Clarke. 
One  great  merit  of  this  work  is  its  brevity ;  the 
author  has  been  more  anxious  to  convey  informa- 
tion than  to  make  a  book ;  he  gives  the  impressions 
derived  from  a  hasty  visit  just  as  they  were  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  by  surrounding  circumstances. 
His  observations  are  more  distinguished  for  graphic 
liveliness  than  philosophic  depth ;  he  writes  like  a 
practical  man  of  business,  not  much  accustomed  to 
habit3  of  literary  composition.  His  judgment  of 
the  Americans  is  rather  unfavourable ;  he  speaks  in 
very  disparaging  terms  of  the  climate,  the  soil,  and 
the  people ;  but,  from  some  incidental  bints  scat- 
tered through  the  volume,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
infer  that  some  disappointments  of  a  pecuniary  na- 
ture led  him  to  take  a  more  gloomy  view  of  society 
than  he  would  have  done  under  more  favourable 
circumstances.  Rubio  is  a  thorough  Free  Trader; 
and  the  existence  of  a  protective  tariff  in  a  land 
claiming  for  itself  the  exclusive  possession  of  liberty 
is  an  intolerable  and  disgraceful  anomaly.  But 
though  not  destitute  of  prejudices,  Rubio  is  not  slow 
in  conceding  praise  to  what  he  finds  really  valuable 
in  America ;  his  account  of  the  New  York  pilots  is 
very  gratifying : 

"  A  pretty  little  schooner,  having  a  large  painted  distin- 
guishing mark  in  her  sails,  came  very  near  to  us  in  a  rough 
and  stormy  sea,  and  we  backed  the  head-sails  whilst  the 
pilot  came  on  board  in  a  little  cockle-shell  of  a  dingy,  that 
you  could  almost  carry  under  your  arm.  We  were  very  glad 
to  get  him  on  board :  and,  after  admiring  the  elegant  and 
fairy-like  proportions  of  his  watery  home,  the  schooner  shoved 
off,  and  we  began  to  ask  the  news.  The  pilot  service  of  the 
port  of  New  York  may  be  considered  as  nearly  perfect ;  it 
consists  of  thirteen  schooners,  of  about  sixty,  seventy,  up  to 
ninety  tons  burthen,  and  costing  six  and  seven  thousaud 
dollars  each. 

"  There  are  seventy  pilots,  all  middle-aged  men,  and  none 
are  eligible  except  total  abstinence  men ;  therefore  vessels 
are  never  lost  owing  to  drunken  pilots ;  this  is  impossible. 
The  English  might  here  borrow  a  leaf  out  of  the  American 
book.  It  frequently  happens,  on  arriving  in  the  English 
channel,  that  the  pilot  who  boards  you  is  a  man  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  I  have  known  him  hoisted  up  with  a  tackle, 
because  he  was  too  infirm  for  climbing  up  the  side-ladder; 
but  an  important  service  like  that  of  pilots  should  be  limited 
to  the  ages  between  thirty  and  sixty.  And,  moreover,  the 
first  thing  an  English  pilot  asks  for,  is  a  ylast  of  grog ; 
whilst  the  New  York  pilot  who  boarded  us,  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  port,  in  common  with  the  other  sixty  nine  of  the 
fraternity,  are  pledged  to  drink  nothing  stronger  than  tea  or 
coffee,  or  tbey  would  be  refused  a  license. 

"  We  were  very  much  amused  with  the  variety  of  fresh 
newspapers  which  the  pilot  kept  pulling  out  of  his  pockets, 
large  and  close-printed,  the  size  of  the  'Morning  Adver- 
tiser' in  London,  and  published  at  a  halfpenny  each  !  True 
they  were  on  inferior  paper,  badly  printed,  with  worn-out 
type,  with  violent  language,  personalities,  and  party  politics, 
for  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  editor.  '  Ah,'  said  the  pilot,  '  it 
is  party  that  is  killing  our  country.'  " 

Removals  in  New  York  are  of  such  a  singular  na- 
ture, that  we  must  extract  the  description  : 

"  One  need  not  walk  through  many  streets  in  New  York 
without  witnessing  in  one  of  them  a  removal  or  lifting  up  of 
a  house  ;  this  is  almost  peculiar  to  American  mechanics,  and 
I  was  never  tired  of  looking  at  it.  The  practice  has  contri- 
buted very  much  to  the  straightness  and  uniformity  of  the 
streets,  and  so  perfectly  at  home  are  they  at  it,  that  if  an  ad- 
vertisement were  to  appear  in  the  '  Sun,'  the  '  Herald,'  or 
the '  Tribune,'  to  remove  the  London  Mansion  House  to 
Hampstead  Heath,  there  would  be  several  offers  for  the  job. 
As  for  the  north  side  of  Middle-row,  they  would  think  no- 
thing of  removing  it  bodily  at  once  to  the  Model  Prison  at 
Clerkenwell,  without  any  of  the  young  missel  of  the  family 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  interrupted  in  their  usual  avo- 
cations. As  for  the  everlasting  and  dangerous  nuisance  of 
Holborn  Hill,  which  I  have  been  looking  at  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger  for  these  forty  years,  iu  New  York  it  would  be 
levelled  in  a  week.  A  worthy  tradesman  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  opposite  New  York,  wanted  to  convert  liis  two 
arlour  windows  into  a  shop-front;  'No,  no,'  said  the 
uilder,  '  don't  throw  away  your  parlour,  I  will  lift  the  house 
up,  and  build  you  a  much  better,  loftier,  and  more  spacious 
shop,  where  the  parlour  now  stands.  The  screws  and  tim- 
bers were  accordingly  brought,  and  I  saw  the  two-story 
brick  house  go  up  slowly  and  imperceptibly,  whilst  the 
daughters  were  looking  out  of  window,  as  if  nothing  was 
going  on  more  than  usual.  I  watched  the  alteration  every 
time  I  crossed  the  ferry  to  Brooklyn,  und  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks  the  tradesman  was  occupying  his  new  aud 
handsome  store,  as  the  shops  are  called." 

His  remarks  on  the  prohibitory,  or  virtually  pro- 
hibitory duties  in  the  American  tariff,  display  sound 
sense  and  practical  knowledge  : 

"  I  could  not  spare  the  time  to  go  over  to  Lowell,  alike 
celebrated  for  its  factory  girls  and  their  parasols.  This  is  no 
doubt  a  very  desirable  state  of  things,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is 
merely  accidental  and  temporary,  and  rather  an  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  manufactures  of  the  New  England  States, 
than  to  be  regarded  a*  the  natural  superiority  of  the  Ame- 
rican factories  over  those  of  Lancashire.  The  day  is  coming 
when  the  workers  of  cotton  in  Lowell  will  be  no  better  off 
than  the  workers  in  shoes  in  Lynn,  or  the  cunning  in  clocks. 
The  parasols  will  have  to  be  furled  and  left  at  home.  The 
unnatural  propping  up  of  the  manufacturing  system  through 
the  silly  tariff  of  1812  has  made  many  fortunes,  especially  in 
the  New  England  States;  but  the  repeal  of  said  act,  which 
is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  and  perhaps  the  very  session  now 
commencing,  will  make  as  many  bankrupts.  The  cotton- 
trade  will  be  as  good  after  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  as  it  is  now, 
but  those  who  have  been  leaning  on  the  support  of  those 
prohibitory  duties  will  And,  as  soon  as  such  support  is  with- 
drawn, that  they  must  become  insolvent,  unless  they  evince 
the  energy  of  humbleT  manufacturers  in  other  departments 
ftnd  are  determined  to  undersell  the  world ;  for,  with  tin,' 


limited  water-power,  the  raw  material  at  their  door,  and  bread 
and  meat  for  next  to  nothing,  who  can  beat  a  Bostonian  at 
making  calico  ?  So  that,  after  all,  we  see  that  these  Lowell 
parasols  have  been  paid  for  by  the  agricultural  states,  by  the 
gallants  of  the  southern  and  western  country,  without  their 
knowing  it,  and  without  acknowledgement  on  the  part  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  factories.  But  all  that  must  be  changed  ; 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  planters  of  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile  should  have  to  contribute  in  every  article  they  re- 
quire at  the  store  to  the  already  overgrown  fortunes  of  the 
New  England  manufacturers,  who  have  been  boasting,  the 
last  three  years  and  upwards,  that  they  have  been  clearing 
twenty-five  per  cent,  profit  on  their  capitals  employed,  whilst 
all  the  articles  produced  by  the  planters,  particularly  cotton, 
have  been  gradually  getting  lower  and  lower  in  price ;  and 
even  yet,  cotton  has  not  seen  its  lowest.  So  that  it  will  be 
one  good  thing  done  by  southern  preponderance  iu  the  na- 
tional councils  of  the  Union,  that  the  tariff  is  to  be  reduced 
to  a  revenue  standard. 

"  The  American  legislators  should  observe,  that  every  ses- 
sion the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  advancing  in  the 
Free  Trade  principle  by  removing  duties  on  imports ;  and 
they  should  recollect  that  it  is  now  well  established,  that  it 
is  an  unchangeable  law  of  human  nature  that  the  real  in- 
terests of  all  nations  are  identical.  No  manufacturing  coun- 
try wants  paupers  for  customers  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  all 
nations  find  it  for  their  advantage  that  all  the  others  should 
flourish — all  derive  benefit  from  unrestricted  intercourse, 
free  exchange,  peace,  and  justice." 

But  while  the  monopolies  of  the  United  States 
are  condemned,  Rubio  feels  that  England  set  the 
evil  example  of  the  protective  system,  which  he  very 
forcibly  exposes : 

"  Before  leaving  the  immense  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  bread  and  meat  is 
truly  astonishing,  one  cannot  help  casting  a  thought  across 
the  Atlantic,  to  that  dear  island  of  Great  Britain,  where  the 
people  are  so  much  in  want  of  both,  but  who,  through  mis- 
taken views  of  policy,  have  passed  laws  to  exclude  them. 

"  I  inquired  how  it  was  possible  for  the  farmers  to  sell 
their  wheat  at  two  shillings  per  bushel,  and  their  maize,  rye, 

barley,  and  oats,  at  eightpence  ?  '  Why,  sir,  my  friend  , 

in  Indiana,  has  got  this  year  2000  acres  of  wheat  in  one 
patch,  which,  at  twenty -five  bushels  to  the  acre,  amounts  to 
50,000  bushels  The  thrashing  by  our  simple  machines,  and 
the  cradling  at  harvest-time,  enables  him  to  get  through  the 
work  much  quicker  than  is  done  in  Europe,  and  in  this  poor 
country  25,000  dollars  is  a  large  sum  to  receive  in  a  heap  for 
his  crop  of  wheat ;  and  as  carriage  is  nothing  on  our  rivers, 
or  next  to  nothing,  there  are  few  deductions.  There  is 
always  sufficient  solar  heat  to  insure  good  crops,  the  only 
danger  being  from  drought,  but  there  has  never  been  a  failure 
since  I  have  been  in  the  cotmtry.  Now  you  see  how  we  can 
grow  wheat  to  pay  us  at  two  shillings  per  bushel,  or,  as  you 
Bay  in  England,  sixteen  shillings  per  quarter,  and  it  is  never 
likely  to  be  dearer ! ' 

"  The  entire  removal  of  the  duty  on  bread-corn,  imported 
in  British  ships,  leaving  the  manufactured  articles  of  flour, 
biscuit,  &c,  as  they  stand,  or  at  a  fixed  duty,  would  be  better 
than  going  to  war  respecting  Oregon,  and  filling  up  the 
channel  of  the  great  river  between  the  Belize  and  St.  Fe- 
lippe,  and  would  induce  the  American  Government  to  lower 
their  duties  on  some  staple  articles  of  British  manufacture. 

"  The  articles  of  beef  and  pork  are  not  of  so  much  conse- 
quence. Englishmen  have  a  very  natural  repugnance  for 
salted  meat ;  and  therefore,  although  the  entire  duty  were 
removed  from  those  articles,  they  would  not  enter  very 
largely  into  the  consumption  of  the  English  people;  but 
surely  the  expenses  and  risk  of  shipping  live  cattle,  freight, 
fodder,  water,  and  attendance  during  the  voyage,  are  suffi- 
ciently heavy  to  protect  the  English  graziers ;  and  the 
twenty-shilling  duty  on  foreign  oxen  ought  to  be  repealed, 
and  the  duty  on  foreign  butter  and  cheese  reduced  one-half. 
A  tariff,  according  to  Mr.  Polk,  to  be  just  and  equitable, 
should  have  no  reference  to  any  sectional  interests,  but 
merely  look  to  revenue  ;  and  if  the  English  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  cannot  afford  to  forego  these  various  items, 
let  him  make  good  the  loss  by  laying  an  additional  shilling 
duty  on  malt,  aud  raise  the  annual  licence  for  first-class  gin- 
palaces  to  50/.,  aud  for  the  second-classes,  SOI. ;  which  is 
the  exact  tax  of  our  Australian  colonies.  To  transfer  the  tax 
from  bread  to  poison,  ought  to  displease  nobody." 

A  large  proportion  of  this  little  volume  is  devoted 
to  an  account  of  the  disputed  Oregon  territory ;  and 
it  tends  to  show  that  a  more  wortliless  possession 
was  never  made  the  subject  of  diplomatic  contro- 
versy between  two  nations.  We  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  the  newspaper  clamour  that  has  been  raised  on 
the  subject  in  America.  We  believe  that  our 
brethren  of  the  States  are  not  disposed  to  indulge  in 
the  madness  and  wickedness  of  war  for  the  sake  of 
a  territory  not  worth  the  expenses  of  a  week  of  hos- 
tilities. For  our  own  countrymen  we  c£h  answer 
with  confidence;  there  is  no  popular  feeling  adverse 
to  America  in  thus  country.  On  the  contrary,  most 
Englishmen  of  every  party  are  anxious  that  the 
bonds  of  brotherhood  derived  from  a  common 
origin  should  be  strengthened  and  drawn  tighter 
by  the  mutuality  of  interest  which  increased  com- 
mercial intercourse  would  create.  The  farmers  of 
th  o  Far  West  are  able  to  supply  us  with  the  food  of 
wluch  we  are  in  need,  and  to  receive  our  manufac- 
tures in  payment.  An  exchange  founded  on  mu- 
tual wants  must  be  productive  of  mutual  advan- 
tages, and  thus  afford  the  most  perfect  security  for 
the  continuanco  of  amity. 


Yeadox. — A  meeting  of  the  parishioners  of  Guisely  was 
held  at  Ycadon,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  in  the  British 
School  Boom.  The  place  of  meeting  was  crowded  to  excess, 
there  not  being  less  probably  than  1000  persons  present. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dawson,  woolstaplcr. 
The  characteristic  features  of  the  meeting  wore  its  great 
spirit  and  enthusiasm.  The  movers  and  seconders  of  the 
resolutions  were  Mr.  G.  Kenion,  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Summer- 
hill  ;  Mr.  Ycwdall,  of  Leeds  ;  Mr.  Hatton  Stanfield,  of 
Leeds;  Mr.  Samuel  Clapham,  ofEsholt;  Mr.  Bylcs,  of 
Bradford  ;  and  Mr.  Hint,  of  Leeds.  A  spirited  memorial  to 
he  Government  was  adopted,  and  signed  by  the  chairman, 
and  after  the  usual  vote  of thauks  to  the  chairman,  the  meet- 
ting  dispersed, 


MERE  PARTY  CRIES  WILL  NOT  DO  NOW. 

Time  was  when  elections  were  contested  not  on  the 
merits  of  rival  candidates,  nor  on  the  truthfulness  or  other- 
wise of  antagonistic  principles,  and  when  a  rallying  cry 
would  serve  in  the  place  of  well  defined  opinionsaml  "enlarged 
and  statesmanlike  views.  A  candidate  who  could  vociferate 
"  Church  and  King''  was  regarded  us  the  personification  of 
ull  that  was  loyal  towards  the  monarch,  and  dutiful  to  Mother 
Church;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  through  ignorance  or 
sheer  stupidity,  he  might  entertain  sentiments  inimical 
to  the  just  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  he  might  desire  to 
uphold.  IIow  many  elections  have  been  won  by  the  utter- 
ance of  the  talisuuiuic  phrase,  "  Protection  to  agriculture  1" 
These  magic  words  have  been  the  "Open  sesame''  which 
has  gained  admittance  to  many  a  fanner's  heart ;  and  yet 
those  who  have  been  foremost  to  use  this  cry,  have  held  prin- 
ciples destructive  to  the  class  who  were  tickled  by  its  sound. 
But  this  state  of  things  is  fast  passing  away.  Candidates 
that  now  present  themselves  before  constituencies  must 
have  something  better  to  recommend  them  than  unmeaning 
plirases.  The  understandings  as  well  as  the  ears  of  electors 
must  now  be  appealed  to,  and  constituencies  will  require  that 
those  who  present  themselves  as  candidates  before  them 
should  possess  sound  and  definite  views  on  all  subjects  upon 
which  they  are  to  legislate.  *         *  * 

The  inquiring  spirit  of  the  age,  which  has  so  successfully 
penetrated  the  arcana  of  science,  and  converted  the  elements 
of  nature  into  the  means  of  advancing  the  social  condition 
of  man,  has  now  turned  its  prying  eye  to  politics  aud  legis- 
lation. Commercial  crises  and  periods  of  national  distress 
are  now  discovered  to  be  the  result  of  irrational  human  laws, 
aud  not  the  effect  of  inefficiency  in  the  Divine  legislation. 
Human  laws  proceed  from  human  law  makers.  If  the  con- 
stituencies of  this  country  return  to  Parliament  men  of  com- 
prehensive views  and  holding  definite  and  sound  principles, 
they  may  expect  to  reap  their  reward  in  the  blessings  of  wise 
statutes  and  consequent  prosperity;  but  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  choose  men  to  make  their  laws  who  from  either  igno- 
rance or  selfishness  hold  false  principles,  or  who  have  119 
settled  principles  at  all,  they  may  expect  in  return  a  plentiful 
crop  of  bad  legislation,  fatal  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
country.  We  cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  «f 
tliistles. — Derby  Reporter. 


TO   THE    FREE    TRADERS    OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Some  time  ago,  a  project  was  set  on  foot  wluch  had  for 
its  aim  the  diffusion,  in  foreign  countries,  of  information  on 
subjects  conneoted  with  the  science  of  Political  Economy, 
and  the  means  made  choice  of  for  this  purpose  was  the 
gratuitous  circulation  abroad  of  the  Economist  Newspaper, 
to  such  public  News  Booms,  Beading  Societies,  Editors  of 
influential  Journals,  leading  Statesmen,  &c,  as  might  be 
thought  suitable. 

Through  the  aid  of  friends  to  the  undertaking,  it  has 
been  so  far  put  into  execution  that  a  circulation  on  the 
above  plan  is  now  in  operation  to  the  extent  of  230  copies 
weekly  in  Europe  and  America;  a  circulation  which  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  maintain  and  extend.  With  this  view, 
therefore,  an  appeal  is  now  made  to  all  those  who  think 
it  important  that  Free  Trade  principles  should  prevail  in  the 
commercial  world,  for  support  to  a  means  of  spreading  in- 
formation, which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  has  had 
already  considerable  effect  in  softening  prejudice,  and  in- 
culcating right  commercial  views. 

The  appeal  is  made  at  the  present  time  with  more  con- 
fidence of  its  being  liberally  responded  to  from  these  cir- 
cumstances : 

Tiiat,  owing  to  the  unwise  commercial  regulations  of 
most  of  the  European  countries,  which,  by  interfering  with 
the  natural  operations  of  trade  in  the  articles  of  human 
food,  have  prevented  that  prudent  provision  against  seasons 
of  scarcity,  which  those  operations  (in  all  cases  where  they 
are  left  unshackled J  so  beneficially  secure,  the  British,  and 
mauy  of  the  Continental  nations,  are,  on  occasion  of  a  very 
general  failure  of  their  crops,  threatened  with  an  almost 
certain  prospect  of  having  to  endure  all  the  honors  of 
famine  until  another  harvest  shall  again  give  plenty;  and 
men  are,  therefore,  at  this  time,  peculiarly  well  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  teachings  of  a  science  which  professes  to  point 
out  the  best  methods  of  avoiding,  or,  at  least,  greatly  miti- 
gating the  pressure  of  such  evils. 

That  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  economical  ar- 
rangements of  all  civilised  countries  were  receiving  more 
attention,  when,  in  many  of  those  countries,  false  com- 
mercial principles  were  becoming  more  generally  acted  upon, 
and  their  advocates  more  active  in  their  propagation  than 
is  the  case  at  present;  and  when,  therefore,  it  was  more 
incumbent  on  those  who  feel  conscious  of  the  possession  of 
sounder  principles,  to  strive  to  procure  for  those  principles 
their  proper  influence  ;  aud 

That  the  present  position  of  the  Tariff  question,  in  the 
United  States,  (a  country  which  has  the  special  attention  of 
the  undertaking,)  is  such  as  to  call  for  every  possible  effort, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  that  party,  in  their  na- 
tional councils,  who  would  liberalise  their  commercial  sys- 
tem, in  opposition  to  those  who  would  uphold  the  present 
highly  restrictive  regulations  ;  and,  as  the  issue  of  the 
struggle,  which  will  take  place  between  these  two  parties  iu 
the  next  session  of  congress,  will  probably  decide  on  which 
principle  their  Tariff  will  for  some  years,  at  least,  be  based, 
it  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  cause  of  free- 
dom there  should  be  furnished  with  even'  weapon  of  reason 
and  argument  that  can  be  placed  in  its  hands ;  and  it  will  be 
certainly  admitted  that  the  articles  which  appear,  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  pages  of  the  Economist,  bearing  directly  on 
the  point  iu  question,  are  eminently  calculated  by  the  good 
spirit  and  talent  which  distinguish  them  to  answer  that 
purpose. 

We  should  also  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  exertion  iu  the  manuer  proposed,  that  in  combating 
the  restrictive  systems  of  most  foreign  countries,  we  have 
not  the  sinister  interests  of  the  governing  classes  to  contend 
against,  as  is  unhappily  the  case  in  our  own  country,  and 
that,  consequently,  as  soon  as  the  great  body  of  consumers 
become  nware  of  the  real  effects  of  monopolies  and  restric-- 
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tions,  and  call  upon  their  Governments  to  abolish  them,  this 
obstacle  so  formidable  with  us  will  not  stand  in  the  way. 

That  the  practical  triumph  of  Free  Trade  principles  in 
this  country  appears,  comparatively,  near  at  bund,  is  a  motive 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  our  exertions  to  persuade 
other  nations  to  follow  in  our  footsteps,  for  our  tariff  is 
already  no  far  improved,  that  we  can  take  from  them  almost 
as  much  as  they  are  willing  to  take  from  us,  which,  even 
under  perfect  freedom,  must  always  be  the  limit  of  our  trans- 
actions, so  that  to  induce  them  to  relax  their  restrictions,  is 
directly  to  increase  our  own  power  both  of  export  Mid 
import. 

It  will,  however,  he  urged  that,  as  soon  as  foreign  nations 
shall  see  us  prospering  under  a  perfectly  free  system,  they 
will  follow  our  example,  which  assertion  is  nevertheless 
directly  at  variance  with  everything  that  history  and  our  own 
experience  tell  us  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  vested  in- 
terests of  monopolists  have  ever  been  clung  to,  when  they 
have  once  got  the  ear  of  the  ruling  power;  and  as  for  the 
lessons  of  example  and  experience,  their  value  depends  en- 
tirely on  their  being  rightly  understood,  of  which  we  need 
not  look  far  for  a  striking  instance  ;  for  we  do  not  find  in 
this  country  fanners  and  farm  labourers  enough  now,  after 
.'In  wars'  bitter  experience  of  the  delusive  working  of  the 
protective  system,  still  clamouring  for  the  sliding  scale  among 
the  rocks  and  shoals  of  which  they  have  so  often  had  to  hoist 
tlic  signal  of  distress,  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  they 
have  learned  more  in  a  few  yews,  under  the  schoolmaster- 
ship  of  the  League,  than  acentury  of  unexplained  experience 
and  example  merely  would  have  taught  them. 

From  these  considerations,  therefore,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
project  here  advocated  will  meet  with  the  support  of  which  it 
stands  in  need. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  undertaken  to  receive  con- 
tributions : 

John  Biggs,  Esq.  ....  Leicester 
William  Blackwood,  Esq.  .  .     .  Glasgow 

William  Fisher  and  Sons  .  .     .  Sheffield 

Robert  Gardner,  Esq.  ....  Manchester 
Charles  Geach,  Esq.        .  .  .     .  Birmingham 

Laurence  Heyworth,  Esq.      .  .  .  Liverpool 

Secretary  of  Free  Trade  Club  .  .  .  London. 

Joseph  Jones,  Esq.         .  .  .     .  Hull 

James  McLaren,  Esq.  .  .  .  Edinburgh 

F.  Schwann,  Esq.  .  .  .  Huddersfield 

Ilamer  Stansftld,  Esq.  .  .  .  Leeds 

The  following  subscriptions  have  been  received  : — 

£  s.  d. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Radnor     .  .         -    10   0  0 

A  Friend  of  Earl  Radnor      .          .  ..1000 

James  Garth  Marshall,  Esq.       .  .         .10  10  0 

Laurence  Heyworth,  Esq.     .          .  .     .    10    0  0 

Joseph  Travis  Clay,  Esq.           .  .          .    10    0  0 

George  Moffat,  Esq.,  M. P.  (annually')  .     .     Ij    5  0 

Sir  John  J.  Guest,  Bart.,  M.P.    .  .  .500 

W.  R.  C.  Stansheld,  Esq.,  M.P        .  ..500 

Walter  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Brighton  .  .          .10  0 

John  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Leeds          .  ..100 

F.  Schwann,  Esq.,  Huddersfield  .  .  .550 

S.  C.  Kell,  Huddersfield  {annually)  ..550 


Huddersfield,  December,  1845. 


S.  C.  Kell,  Sec. 


CORN  LAW  DIVISIONS.  % 
(From  the  Glasgow  Constitutional.) 
In  the  belief  that,  at  a  moment  like  this,  when  the  Corn 
Laws  are  the  all-engrossing  topic  of  political  interest,  a  sketch 
of  the  recent  history  of  the  legislative  discussion  of  the 
question  will  not  he  without  interest  to  our  readers — we  have 
compiled  the  following  chronological  summary  of  the  chief 
divisions  which  have  taken  place  upon  the  subject  in  either 
House  of  Parliament  during  the  last  twelve  years.  We  begin 
with  the  Parliament  of  1833  as  being  the  "first  which  was 
elected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act. 

1833. 

May  14. — Earl  Fitzwilliam's  resolutions  for  the  revision 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  with  a  view  to  their  repeal,  were  nega- 
tived, seriatim,  without  a  division. 

May  17. — Mr.  Whitmore's  motion  for  an  alteration  in  the 
principle  of  the  Corn  Laws,  to  one  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty, 
was  negatived  by  305  to  10(i;  majority  l!>0. 

June  17. — Mr.  Fryer's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  alter  the  Corn  Act  of  18^8,  with  a  view  of  admitting 
colonial  grain  free  of  duty,  was  negatived  by  72  to  47  ; 
majority  85. 

1834. 

February  4. — Lord  Grey's  ministi-y  announced,  through 
1  ,ord  Al thorp,  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  bring  for- 
*  aid  any  measure  for  the  alteration  of  the  Corn  Laws,  nor 
It    support  such  a  measure  if  introduced  by  others. 

March  5. — Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  a  Committee  to  consi- 
der "  the  propriety  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty  was  rejected  by 
815  !  to  15">;  majority  157.  All  the  members  of  Lord  Grey's 
cab  'met  who  were  in  the  House  of  Commons,  spoke  and 
vof(   d  in  the  majority. 

1835. 

Tl  ie  subject  does  not  seem  to  have  come  before  either 
Hout  e. 

1830. 

No  trace  of  the  question  having  been  moved  appears  in 
the  vol   es  of  either  the  Lords  or  Commons. 

1837. 

Marc  b  10. — Mr.  Clay's  motion  for  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider th  8  propriety  of  a  fixed  duty  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  c   '""»  Wl,s  negatived  by  223  to  8!) ;  majority  134. 

May  3.    —Mr.  Robinson's  resolution  against  the  tendency 
of  the  Coi    11  baws  W1IH  rejected  by  108  to  42  ;  majority, 
1838. 

March  1 1  "'• — M«\  Villier's  motion  for  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  op  •'•alion  of  the  Corn  Act  of  1828  was  rejected  by 
300  to  08  ;  L    '"j'H'ity.  206. 

183!). 

February  1  H- — Lord  Brougham's  motion,  thnt  evidence 
against  the  Co  Laws  be  heard  at  the  bar,  was  opposed  by 
Lord  MelbouiTi    '">  lm<'  rejected  without  a  division. 

February  18.-  -Mr.  Villiers's  motion  to  the  same  effect,  in 
the  1  louse  of  Co  unions,  was  opposed  by  Lord  John  liusscll, 
Lord  1 1  owick,  Si  r  Robert  Peel,  uud  others,  and  negatived  by 
861  to  172;  inajo.  i(.v. 

March  11-15.  1    ''''•  Villiers's  motion  for  a  Committee  to 

consider  the  operat  '""  °' tuc  Corn  Act  of  1828  was  rejected, 
uftcr  u  five  days'  iU\    ate,  by  m  to  fft;  majority,  147. 


March  14. — Lord  Fitzwilliam's  motion,  condemning  the 
operation  of  the  Corn  Laws,  was  opposed  by  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  negatived  by  224  to  20;  majority,  204. 

1840. 

April  1-3. — Mr.  Villiers's  motion  for  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  operation  of  the  Corn  Act  of  1828  was  adjourned 
sine  die,  by  227  to  131  ;  majority  86, 

May  2(i. — Mr.  Villier's  motion  for  a  committe  to  consider 
the  operation  of  the  Corn  Act  of  1838  was  rejected  by  800 
to  177;  majority  123. 

June  11. — Earl  Fitzwilliam's  resolution,  that  it  is  expe- 
dient to  consider  the  laws  relating  to  the  importation  of  fo 
reign  corn,  was  rejected  by  142  to  42;  majority  Km. 
1841. 

May  17-18. — The  budget  of  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry 
embracing  a  proposal  to  substitute  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  a 
quarter  on  foreign  wheat  (with  corresponding  rates  on  other 
kinds  of  grain),  in  place  of  the  then  existing  Corn  Law,  was 
rejected  by  317  to  281  ;  majority  86. 

A  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  soon  after  ensued  ;  and,  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July  the  present  House  of  Commons 
was  elected. 

August  24. — An  amendment  on  the  ministerial  address,  in 
answer  to  the  Queen's  speech  (which  recommended  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Corn  Laws),  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  108  to  i)5  ;  majority  72. 

August  24. — A  similar  amendment  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  carried  by  300  to  20!) ;  majority  01. 

1842. 

February  6. — Lord  Jshn  Russell's  resolution  against  the 
alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as 
not  being  calculated  to  remove  the  evils  of  the  former  law, 
Was  rejected  by  349  to  220;  majority  123. 

Feb.  24. — Air.  Villier's  motion  for  a  total  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  was  rejected  by  303  to  110  ;  majority  213. 

Feb.  25. — Mr.  Christopher's  amendment  for  increasing  the 
duties  proposed  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  new  Corn  Law  Bill 
was  rejected  by  806  to  103  ;  majority  203. 

April  18. — Earl  Stanhope's  motion  that  the  new  Corn  Law 
Bill  proposed  by  Ministers  should  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months,  was  rejected  by  119  to  17;  majority 
102.  Lord  Brougham's  amendment  to  Lord  Stanhope's 
motion,  that  no  duty  shall  be  imposed  on  foreign  grain,  was 
negatived  by  109  to  5  ;  majority  101. 

April  19. — Lord  Melbourne's  amendment  in  favour  of  a 
fixed  duty  was  rejected  by  117  to  49;  majority  68.  Lord 
Brougham's  resolutions  against  all  duties  on  foreign  grain, 
were  rejected  by  87  to  (i ;  majority  81. 

May  23. — Mr.  Miles's  amendment,  for  increasing  the 
new  tariff  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  was 
rejected  by  380  to  113  ;  majority  367.  , 

May  24. — Mr.  Villiers's  motion,  that  the  duty  should  be 
reduced  to  Is.  a  head,  was  negatived  by  209  to  44 ;  ma- 
jority, 186. 

July  11. — Mr.  Villiers's  motion  for  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws,  was  rejected  by  231 
to  117;  majority  111. 

1843. 

February  3. — Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  that  his  experience 
of  the  present  Com  Law  had  not  been  such  as  to  induce 
him  to  propose  farther  change  at  present.  He  had  heard 
nothing  to  induce  him  to  prefer  a  fixed  duty  to  a  sliding 
scale. 

February  17. — Lord  Howick's  motion  for  a  committee  on 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  country  was  negatived  by 
30(1  to  191 ;  majority  115.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Sir 
James  Graham  said  that  there  was  not  much  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  principles  of  Free  Trade ;  and  England 
being  no  longer  an  agricultural  country,  the  field  of  our 
commerce  must  be  enlarged  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricul- 
tural as  well  as  of  the  commercial  body;  and  these,  he 
added,  were  opinions  now  recognised  by  every  man  of  com- 
mon sense.  But  then,  he  argued,  there  was  the  danger  of 
injuring  agriculture  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  manufactures. 
Mr.  Gladstone  (then  a  Cabinet  Minister)  admitted  that 
exports  would  be  iucreased  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the 
relaxation  of  restrictions  on  imports ;  that  if  an  increased 
importation  of  foreign  corn  took  place,  and  if  that  impor- 
tation of  foreign  com  were  to  be  paid  for  in  British  goods,  it 
would  be  taking  a  most  shortsighted  and  false  view  of  the 
interests  of  British  agriculture  to  view  that  importation  of 
foreign  corn  as  so  much  displacement  of  British  agricul- 
tural commerce. 

March  14. — Lord  Monteagle's  motion  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws,  was 
negatived  by  250  to  78;  majority,  172. 

May  15. — Mr.  Villiers's  motion  for  an  immediate  and  total 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  was  rejected  by  381  to  125;  majo- 
rity, 256. 

May  19. — Resolutions  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  Canadian 
Corn  Bill,  were  carried  by  344  to  156;  majority,  Inn. 

June  2. — The  Canadian  Corn  Bill  was  read  a  second  time, 
by  209  to  109;  majority,  100. 

June  13. — Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for  a  Committee  to 
cjnsider  the  propriety  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty  on  foreign 
grain  was  rejected  by  244  to  145  ;  majority,  99.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate,  Sir  R.  Peel  said  that  the  Corn  Law  of  1 842  was 
a  compromise,  assented  to  by  the  agriculturists,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  was  to  be  maintained.  Under  it,  prices 
had  been  steady,  and  he  declared  his  determination  of  abid- 
ing bv  the  existing  law. 

1844. 

March  12. — Mr.  Cobden's  motion  for  a  Committee  on  the 
effects  of  the  corn  laws  was  negatived  by  224  to  133;  majo- 
rity, 91. 

March  20. — Mr.  Hutt's  motion  for  a  committee  to  consi- 
der the  propriety  of  admitting  corn  the  produce  of  British 
possessions  in  South  Africa,  India,  and  Australasia,  at  the 
same  rale  of  duty  as  that  levied  on  Canadian  grain,  was  re- 
jected by  119  to  4!);  majority,  111.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Stanley  opposed  the  motion,  as  having  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce, with  more  or  less  reason,  an  agricultural  panic. 

June  26. — Mr.  Villiers's  resolution  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law,  was  rejected  by  328  to  12  1 ;  majority, 204.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate,  Lord  John  liussell  wished  that  a  compromise 
might  be  effected,  and  expressed  his  apprehension  that  a 
sudden  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  would  affect  I  he  employment 
of  capital  in  agriculture,  and  that  a  greater  importation 
would  take  place  than  was  consistent  with  the  profits  of  the 
importing  merchant,  or  the  security  of  the  home  cultivator. 
Lord  llovvick  proclaimed  himself  ready  to  vote  for  a  total 

repeal. 

1845. 

March  13. — Mr.  Cobden's  motion  for  a  committee  on  the 
BiFectS  of  me  Com  Laws  was  negatived  by  213  to  121 ;  majo- 
rity, 92. 

May  8,— Mr,  Hutt's  motion  for  admitting  wheat  from.  Aus- 


tralia on  the  same  terms  as  from  Canada,  was  negatived  by 
147  to  93  ;  majority,  G  I . 

May  28. — Lord  John  Russell's  resolutions,  embracing  a 
proposal  for  remodelling  the  Corn  Laws,  by  substituting  a 
fixed  duty  of  from  4s.  to  Os.,  were  rejected  by  182  to  101 ; 
majority,  78. 

June  10. — Mr.  Villiers's  annual  motion  for  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  was  negatived  by  254  to  122;  ma- 
jority, 132.  The  measure  was  opposed  liv  Sir  Robert  Pee] 
and  Sir  James  Graham,  in  speeches  of  which  Lord  Howick 
remarked,  that  both  would  have  been  unanswerable  in  fa- 
vour of  the  motion  had  that  been  for  a  gradual  repeal  of  the 
existing  laws. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  highest  number  of  votes  that 
have  been  recorded  in  favour  of  a  total  and  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  is  no  more  than  0.  The  proposition  even 
to  entertain  the  question  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty  has  nevet 
received  more  than  06  votes;  and  this  was  on  an  occasion 
which  involved  at  the  same  time  the  very  existence  of  the 
Whig  administration. 


QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

THE  Friends  of  FREE  TRADE  residing  in  the 
Northern  or  Midland  Counties,  desirous  of  purchasing 
Freeholds  in  any  of  the  undermentioned  Counties,  are  requested 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League,  Newall's  Buildings 
Manchester. 


North  Derbyshire 
South  Derbyshire 
North  Durham 
Kast  Cumberland 
West  Cumberland 
South  Northumberland. 


North  Lancashire 
South  Lancashire 
North  Cheshire 
West  Itiding  of  York 
South  Stafford 
North  Stafford 
South  Cheshire 
Each  applicant  is  requested  to  give  bis  name  and  residence  at 
full  length.  By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

I^REE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Free- 
holds for  Middlesex,  East  Surrey,  West  Kent,  South 
Essex,  East  Sussex,  and  South  Hants,  are  requested  to  send 
their  applications,  with  name  and  address  in  full,  to  the  Lcugue 
Offices,  67,  Fleet  streat,  London. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


BOUOUGH  OF  LAMB'  TH.— REPEAL  OF  THE 
CORN  LAWS. — A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  Evening,  Dec.  30, 1845,  at  the  Horns  Tavern,  Kenning- 
ton.  The  Members  for  the  Borough,  the  Right  Hon.  Tennyson 
D'Eyiicourt,  and  Benjamin  Hawes,  Esq.,  will  attend.  The 
Chair  to  be  taken  at  Seven  o'clock  precisely. 

J.  DoNKiN,C.E.,01d  KentRoad, 
J.  A.  Lyon,  ditto. 

Secretaries  for  the  Meeting. 


THE  SOUTH  LONDON  NEWS  AND  SURREY 

-I-  COUNTY  ADVERTISER. 

On  Saturday,  3d  January,  1R4H,  will  lie  published,  the  first 
Number  of  THE  SOUTH  LONDON  NEWS  AND  SURREY 
COUNTY  ADVE  RTISER.  Its  columns  will  evince  an  untiring 
advocacy  of  all  Local  Improvements,  and  the  firmest  opposition 
to  every  Local  Abuse  ;  the  most  ample  and  faithful  reports  of 
the  Commercial  Markets,  of  general  and  parochial  Public  Meet- 
ings, of  the  Police  Courts,  of  the  transactions  of  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians, and  of  all  other  Local  Boards  ;  regular  analysis  of  Literary, 
Scientific,  and  other  Instructive  and  Entertaining  subjects,  de- 
livered in  the  neighbourhood ;  with  the  usual  Reviews,  Notices 
of  Public  Amusements,  and  other  miscellaneous  information ; 
and  the  propagation  and  maintenance  of  Liberal  Political  Prin- 
ciples, in  their  fullest  sense,  inclusive  of  Free  Trade  in  its  most 
extensive  signification.  So  that,  whilst  this  journal  will  lie 
sufficiently  competitive  with  its  metropolitan  contemporaries, 
in  the  publication  of  events  of  general  interest,  it  will  be  more 
prominently  devoted  to  what  is  locally  important.  It  will  be 
Me  paper  of  Southwark,  Lambeth,  and  their  Vicinities — their 
record  of  news — their  public  exponent — their  advertising  me- 
dium— it  will  lie,  in  everv  sense,  of  them  and  for  them. 

THE  SOUTH  LONDON  NEWS  AND  SURREY  COUNTY 
ADVERTISER,  will  be  printed  on  a  large  double  sheet,  and 
published  every  Saturday, precisely  at 2  o'clock,  price  Fivepence. 

Advertisements  will  be  received  at  the  office,  and  by  all  Ad- 
vertising and  News  Agents,  (to  whom  a  liberal  commission  will 
be  allowed,)  at  a  charge  of  Five  Shillings  for  the  first  five  lines, 
and  Sixpence  per  line  beyond  that  number;  subject  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  upon  atleast  six  insertions.  Notices  of  per- 
sons seeking  employment,  in  whatever  capacity,  at  half-price. 

Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  and  any  fur- 
ther information  to  be  obtaine d  from  the  Publisher, at  the  Office 
of  the  "  South  London  News  and  Surrey  County  Advertiser'1 
Office,  3,  King-street,  Borough. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


LOUDON,  Saturday  Morning,  December  27,  1845. 

Christmas  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
season  of  pantomime  ;  but  the  changes  and  transfor- 
mations effected  by  Harlequin's  magical  sword  have 
scarcely  been  more  rapid,  and  certainly  not  more 
surprising,  than  the  ministerial  vicissitudes  with 
which  the  political  world  lias  been  amazed,  if  not 
amused,  within  the  last  few  days.  Even  now  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  last  experiment  in  cabi- 
net-patching will  lead  to  any  permanent  result. 
The  sponsor  for  the  Corn  Laws,  he  who  in  1815  as 
Mr.  F.  Robinson  promised  and  vowed  so  many 
things  in  their  name,  which  they,  even  at  the 
mature  age  of  thirty,  have  not  hem  held  bound 
to  perform, — be  against  whose  household  two  ver- 
dicts of  wilful  murder  were  registered,  because  it 
whs  part  of  the  ministerial  policy  of  that  day  to 
exhibit  bullets  as  a  substitute  for  bread,  and  to 
show  that  gunpowder  was  more  efficient  than  curry- 
powder,  in  stilling  the  demands  of  hunger;  be, 
the  bead  and  front  of  the  old  starvation-phalanx, 
has  resumed  bis  place  and  his  power  without  its 
being  known  whether  Ripon  has  succumbed  to 
Peel,  or  Peel  to  Ripon.  The  present  arrange, 
incuts  have  every  appearance  of  being  purely  pro- 
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visional ;  the  showman  has  taken  hack  his  old 
puppets,  but  apparently  only  for  the  time  necessary 
to  prepare  a  new  set  for  the  wires.  But  to  the  real 
issue  before  the  country,  the  Cabinet  pantomime 
and  the  ministerial  fantoccini  are  not  of  one  wltit 
greater  importance  than  the  performances  at  Drury 
Lane,  or  the  antiquated  jokes  of  Punch  and  Judy. 
The  real  issue  is  not  between  ministers,  or  between 
parties,  but  between  a  selfish  class,  and  an  outraged 
nation.  Whoever  may  stand  as  minister  before  the 
Parliament,  it  is  the  people  that  will  appear  in  the 
presence  of  the  Legislature.  Lords  and  squires  may 
fawn  or  may  bully ;  dukes  may  threaten  to  form 
or  to  dissolve  ministries;  the  Carlton  Club  may 
bluster  at  one  horn-,  and  lick  the  dust  at  another  • 
but  it  is  with  the  nation  that  the  minister  must 
reckon — it  is  to  the  people  that  the  Premier  will  be 
responsible  for  Ins  course  in  this  perilous  crisis. 

The  comparative  apathy  with  which  the  recent 
changes  have  been  viewed  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  the  utter  disregard  with  which  the  struc- 
ture of  the  existing  cabinet  is  viewed,  clearly  proves 
that  the  people  look  more  to  the  work  that  is  to  be  done 
than  to  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 
This  is  the  right  spirit,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Free 
Traders  to  keep  it  animated  to  its  highest  intensity. 
Tbe  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  people.  In  every  great  crisis  there 
will  be  found  a  large  party  similar  to  the  "  waiters 
on  Providence  "  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth, 
ready  to  bring  large  contingents  to  the  party  which 
has  the  greatest  appearance  of  strength  and  deter- 
mination. The  strength  unquestionably  rests  with 
the  people,  but  the  resolute  energies  necessary  to 
give  that  strength  practical  efficiency  must  not  be 
wanting,  and,  still  more,  must  not  be  latent.  Every 
weapon  which  the  constitutional  armoury  supplies 
to  the  nation  must  be  brought  into  active  service ; 
qualification  and  registration  must  be  employed 
with  increased  vigour  ;  meetings  must  be  held  in 
every  parish,  in  every  wardmote,  in  every  electoral 
district,  and  in  every  municipality.  The  glorious 
example  of  Manchester  in  its  magnificent  contribu- 
tions to  the  League  fund  must  be  emulated  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  tbe  land ;  the  proceed, 
ings  of  our  adversaries  must  be  closely  watched, 
their  frauds  exposed,  their  delusions  manifested, 
and  their  artifices  detected.  No  ministerial  sooth- 
ings — no  wliispers  of  the  benevolent  intentions  of  a 
Premier,  or  the  increasing  wisdom  of  an  aged 
statesman,  must  be  permitted  to  abate  our  vigi- 
lance, or  to  diminish  our  exertions.  The  battle  is 
for  the  people,  and  it  must  be  fought  by  the  people. 
In  such  a  conflict  our  best  security  is  to  "  Trust 
ourselves  alone."  Delegates  may  prove  false  to 
their  trust — champions  may  be  cloven  down — mer- 
cenaries may  be  false  or  faint-hearted — but  destiny 
never  yet  proved  false  to  a  nation  until  that  nation 
proved  false  to  its  own  destiny. 

It  is  only  now  that  the  monopolists  have  begun 
to  discover  that  a  serious  contest  is  impending ; 
Piigby  has  furbished  up  all  the  shattered  sophistry 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  for  a  characteristic  article  in 
the  Quarterly  Review.  Mrs.  Han-is  and  Mrs.  Gamp 
have  taken  new  draughts  from  the  classic  fountains 
of  Billingsgate,  and  produced  articles  of  such  idiotic 
fury,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  written  under  the 
strongest  inspiration  of  gin  ;  the  Morning  Post  lias 
gone  beyond  the  delicate  anger  of  the  "waiting 
gentlewoman,"  and  taken  up  the  tone  of  a  scold  in 
tbe  servants'  hall;  and  all  have  put  together  a 
mass  of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  which 
could  only  be  the  result  of  a  complete  and  perplex- 
ing panic.  We  only  refer  to  these  disorganised 
organs  of  monopolist  opinion  to  show  the  confu- 
sion which  the  presence  of  tbe  nation,  approaching 
in  all  the  might  and  majesty  of  united  strength 
and  firm  determination,  has  produced  in  the  hostile 
camp.  So  long  as  the  people  stand  firm  in  pre- 
sence, there  will  be  no  rallying  for  the  craven 
plunderers  of  the  poor.  But  if  our  efforts  are  re- 
laxed for  a  moment,  if  our  zeal  should  seem  to 
wax  cold,  and  our  high  resolution  to  waver,  sordid 
instincts  will  work  after  their  kind,  and  suggest  new 
efforts  to  secure  tbe  continuance  of  the  profits  of 
rapacity. 

We  stop  not  to  discuss  the  paltry,  peddling,  and 
quibbling  respecting  the  amount  of  our  present 
supplies.  A  Peel  may  guage  stomachs,  a  Gladstone 
may  measure  appetites,  and  a.  Goulburn  calculate 


to  what  extent  the  infliction  of  starvation  may  be 
consistent  with  the  professions  of  piety.  We  take 
our  stand  on  the  admitted  facts,  that  scarcity  is  felt 
now,  and  that  we  have  no  security  against  what  all 
will  admit  to  be  the  probable  chances  of  famine- 
There  is  no  statesman  whose  word  can  be  taken  in 
such  a  contingency,  for  there  is  no  one  who  could 
ensure  us  from  a  second  bad  harvest.  A  people 
demands  to  be  confided  to  the  care  of  Providence; 
the  resistance  to  such  a  demand  is  an  act  of  mon- 
strous impiety  as  well  as  of  monstrous  injustice. 
At  this  solemn  season  the  services  appropriated  to 
the  festival  are  full  of  suggestions  as  to  the  course 
which  we  ought  to  pursue ;  for  "  Unto  us  a  child 
is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the  government 
shall  be  upon  His  shoulders,  and  his  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God, 
the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."  It 
is  to  restore  this  holy  government,  to  vindicate  tliis 
divine  administration  from  the  unhallowed  inter- 
ference of  human  artifice,  that  the  English  people 
now  stands  erect  in  the  presence  of  its  rulers, 
trusting  in  that  Providence  which  promised  food 
when  it  enjoined  labour,  firm  hi  its  resolve  not  to 
recede  a  step,  not  to  withdraw  for  an  instant  until 
the  idols  set  up  by  monopoly  be  shivered  to  dust, 
until  Dagon  be  prostrated  before  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  until  perfect  freedom  of  trade  prepares 
and  secures  the  nde  of  "  Peace  upon  earth,  good- 
will towards  men." 

THE  FUNDS. 


Sat. 

Mon. 

Tubs. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Dec.  50 

Dec.22 

Dec.23 

Dec.24 

Dec. 25 

Dec.26 

200 

202 

201^ 

204 

3  per  Ct.  Red.  Ann. 

92} 

93i 

94? 

94} 

94 ' 

3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 

3iperCt.  Red. Ami. 

94| 

95| 

901 

97 

97 

Long.  An.  Ex.  1800 

10} 

10 

i4 

K'J 

Cons,  for  Acct  

92} 

98j 

94 

94} 

95J 

Exc.  Bills, pm  

18 

18.21 

20-22 

212523 

Iud.Bds.un.1000/. 

33 

35 

263 

Belgian  Bonds   . . 

Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

79} 

79 

52}' 

m 

Columb.  ex.Veuez. 

9i 

Dutch  4  per  Cent. 

93 

94 

94 

944; 

94 

Dutch  2i  per  Cent. 

fioj 

01 

61 

61} 

61i 

Mexican   

30 

30} 

3l| 

41 

42 

41 

Portug.  conv  

Russian  5  per  Cent 

113 

"it 

Spanish  5  per  Ct. 

28} 

m 

30 

291 

Do.  3perCt.  ex.dv. 

3»1 

40i 

40J 

MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Monday,  Dec.  22. — The  supplies  of  wheat  and  harley  have 
been  moderate,  and  of  oats  considerable,  during  the  past  week. 
To  day  the  show  of  wheat  samples  fresh  up  is  very  scanty,  and 
of  barley  and  oats  fair  ;  the  former  were  cleared  oft'  early,  at 
about  Is.  over  last  Monday's  price.  Free  Foreign  and  Bonded 
remain  the  same  as  on  that  day.  Barley  excites  little  attention. 
The  oat  trade  is  rather  firmer  than  on  Friday,  but  the  sales 
made  are  on  barely  so  good  terms  as  on  this  day  week.  On 
the  whole  there  seems  to  be  rather  a  better  feeling  in  the  trade ; 
and  though  the  demand  for  every  kind  of  corn  is  still  limited 
holders  appear  determined  not  to  make  a  further  sacrifice.  In 
beans  and  peas  there  is  no  alteration  to  notice.  We  refer  you 
to  the  current  prices  of  this  day.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Essex,    Red  50  to  60   White  58  to  68 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    49     58  56  04 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  47     54  54  62 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  23  25 

Ditto  Ditto  Polands  New  24  26 

Scotch  Feed  25     26         Potato  28  29 

Limerick  23  25 

Ditto  Fine  New  26  28  Old  Fine  none 

Cork  

Watorford,  Youghal,  &  Cork  Black   .21  23 

Sligo  22  24 

Galway  21  23 

Barley  32  38 

Beans,  Mazagan  New  32   34  Old  40  44 

Harrow   38  42   

Small   40  44   

Peas,  White  Boilers  54  56 

Grey  38.  .48  Maple  38  40 

Flour,  Town-made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  45  57 

Norfolk  and  Suflolk  43  46 

FOREIGN.  FREE.     IN  BOND. 

Per  Imperial  Quarter. 


Wheat,  Dantzig, high  mixed  58  to  66  46 

Rostock  56  60  44 

Stettin   54  60  43 

Hamburgh   52  57  42 

Odessa  46  50  40 

Odessa  Polish  50  50  40 

Russian  soft  48  57 

Ditto   hard  46  55 

Spanish   

Ditto  White  

Australian   80  69 

Barley,  Grinding  27  30 

Distilling  30  32 

Oats,  Archangel   25  26  22 

Danish  24  26  22 

Swedish    24  25  21 

Stralsund  

Dutch  Feed  22  23  19 

Brew  25  28  23 

Polands   2t(  89  26 

Beans,  Egyptian   40  41  39 

Peas,  White   04 

Ditto  Boilers   nono 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  pf  198  lbs , . .  .31  35 


Barley. 

Oats. 

Bonus. 

Peas 

9203 

3:J52 

1091 

1539 

2721 

056 

20 

10819 

2870 

5565 

1306 

1201 

United  States  32  so 

Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  2fi0  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
Dec.  15  to  Dec.  20,  18-15,  both  davs  inclusive. 
Wheat. 

English   7221 

Scotch    17 

Irish   

Foreign  *67!5 

Flour,  6687  sacks  ;  8894  barrels. 

Friday,  Dec.  20.— There  are  very  few  fresh  arrivals  of  any 
consequence  since  Monday,  except  a  largo  supply  of  Irish  oats. 
This,  with  what  are  still  left  unsold  from  the  luto  considerable 
supplies,  makes  a  plentiful  show  of  samples  of  this  article. 
The  wheat  trade  is  Is.  dearer  than  Monday,  for  all  descriptions. 
The  new  barley  comes  in  bad  condition,  and  prices  tend  rather 
downwards.  In  beans  and  peas,  we  have  no  alteration  to 
notice.  Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  Oats  on  sale,  men- 
tioned above,  tbe  trade  is  firm,  and  Monday's  prices  are  fully 
maintained.  The  amount  of  business  transacted  here  to-day,  as 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  extremely  limited.  The  du- 
ties rose  Is.  on  Oats  and  Od.  on  lleans  yesterday. 

S.H.  Lucas. 

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  19th  of  December  to  the  20th  of  December,  both  inclusive. 


Wheat  . 
Barley 
Oats  . . 


English.    I  Irish. 
540  | 

1830        I  900 
1410        I  24870 
Flour,  2830  sacks. 


Foreign. 
0280 
740 

|  3550 


LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  Dec.  23, 1845. 
Qrs.  Price. 

Wheat    4878    61s.    4d.  Rve 

Bailey    6340   33s.   6d.  Beans 

Oats    13805   25s.   4d.  Peas 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 


Qrs.  Price. 

14  36s.  3d. 

983  38s.  Id. 

1432  43s.  6iL 


d. 

15th  Nov  58   6.. 35  0..26 

22d   57  11.. 34  1..25 

29th    „     ....58   2.. 33    2.. 25 

6th  Dec  59-  0..32  10.. 24 

13th  „  ....59  4. .32  9. .24 
20th    „     ....57  11.. 32    7.. 23 


3.. 38 
5.. 37 
0..35 
7.. 35 
6.. 36 
4.  .34 


d. 
2.. 44 
1..43 
4. .41 
0..41 
8.. 40 
5.. 39 


Aggregate  Average  of  tlie  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  58s. 


d. 

5.. 45  7 
4.. 45  4 
9.. 45  10 
8.. 43  4 
8.. 43  U 
0..42  5 
6d.;  Barley, 

33s."  5d. ;  Oats,  24s.  lOd. ;  Rye,  36s.  Id.;  Beans,  41s.  lid.; 
Peas,  44s.  4d. 

DitU/.  Wheat,  14s.  Od. ;  Barley,  5s.  Od. ;  Oats,  4s.  Od. ;  Rye. 
6s.  6d.';  Beans,  Is.  6d.  ;  Peas,  Is.  Od. 

Stock  of  Com  in  Bond,  Nov.  5,  1845. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas.    Floui  " 

Cwts. 

In  London,  279040  10900  56942  ..  799  570  55679 
Unit.  King.  667773   59477    107219     ..       1678     2063  278683 

MEAT  MARKET. 
The  trade  was  remarkably  dull,  as  might  be  expected  at  this 
time,  the  day  after  Christmas  Day. 

PER  STONE  OF  8  lbS.  BY  THE  CARCASE. 


Prime  Beef. .  3s 
Middling  do.  3s 
Plain,  or  infe- 
rior Beef  2s 

Prime  Mutton  4s 


6d  to  3s 
2d  to  3s 


4d  to  2s 
Od  to  4  s 


Middl. Mutton  3s 
Veal ,  from   . .  4s 
Small  Pork  . .  4s 
Large,  or  infe- 
rior Pork  . .  3s 


6dto3s  lOd 
Od  to  4s  8d 
6d  to  0s  Od 

4dto3s  8d 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  Dec.  19. 
BANKRUPTS. 

J.  JESSUP,  Notting  Hill,  and  W.  JOHNSON,  Holloway, 
builders.    [Mr.  T.  D.  Keighley,  BasinghaU-street 

G.  GRAHAM, T.  ADAMS,  and  M.  B.  MACFARLANE,  Cheap- 
side,  calico-printers.   [Mr  Brace,  Surrey  Street,  Strand. 

G.  CRAFT,  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire,  baker.  [Mr.  Chappell, 
Quality  Court. 

J.  LEADBEATER,  Manchester,  merchant.  [Mr.  Abbott, 
Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square. 

H.  CHARLES,  Manchester,  commission-agent.  [Mr.  Feam- 
head,  Clifford's  Inn. 

J.  KELSEY,  Manchester,  joiner.  [Mr.  Fearnhead,  Clifford's 
Inn. 

J.  COLLINS,  Salford,  Lancashire,  common-brewer.  [Messrs. 
Gregory,  Faulknar,  Oregon  ,  and  Skirrow,  Bedford  Row. 

T.  FIND  LEY,  Manchester,  plasterer.  [Mr.  Fearnhead,  Clif- 
ford's Inn. 

J.  HOWE,  West  BroBiwich,  Staffordshire,  linen-draper.  [Mr. 
Lloyd,  Milk  Street,  Cheapside. 

J.  LEWIS,  Tipton,  Staffordshire,  grocer.  [Messrs.  Motterara 
and  Knowles,  Birmingham. 


TUESDAY,  Dec.  23. 
BANKRUPTS. 

T.  WINSTON,  Copthall  Buildings,  merchant.  [Messrs. 
Crowderand  Maynard,  Coleman  Street. 

E.  and  T.  ROLPH,  Shepherd's  Court,  Grosyenor  Square, 
builders.    [Mr  Huson,  Ironmonger  Lane. 

F.  HE  P,PE  NT,  Sherrard  Street,  Golden  Square,  warehouse- 
man.   [Mr.  Raw,  Fumival's  Inn. 

J.  H.  RAND,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  glass-dealer.  [Mr. 
Buchanan,  Basinghall  Street. 

J.  MILLER,  Southampton,  cordwainer.  [Messrs.  Overton 
and  Hughes,  Old  Jewry. 

T.  BROWN,  Connaught  Terrace,  Edgeware  Road,  bootmaker. 
[Mr.  Buchanan,  Basinghall  Street. 

S.  C.  FRY,  Margate,  stationer.  [Mr.  Fisher,  Verulam  Build- 
ings, Gray's  Inn. 

E.  SMITH,  Southwell,  Nottinghamshire,  innkeeper.  [Messrs. 
Shilton  and  Son,  Nottingham. 

C.  HYDE,  Loughborough,  apothecary.  [Mr.  Iuglesant, 
Loughborough. 

W.  BROWN,  Atherstone,  Warwickshire, ironmonger.  [Messrs. 
Chilton  and  Co.,  Chancery  Lone. 

J.  SIER,  Cheltenham,  baker.  [Messrs.  Oliver  and  Co.,  Moor- 
gate-street. 

G.  SMITH,  Manchester,  bill-broker.  [Mr.  Fox,  Fiusbury 
Circus. 

J.  CHATTERTON,  PendletoD, Lancashire,  licensed victua llei 
[Messrs.  Johnson,  Son,  and  Weatherall,  Temple. 

W.  W1NGFIELD,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  common  brewer. 
[Mr.  Hudson,  Bncklersbury. 

J.  COLLINSON, Bradford,  Y'orkshire,  worsted-spinner.  [Mr. 
Scargill,  Threadneedle  Street.  1 


FREE  TRADE  INVESTjMENT  ASSOCIATION. 
DIRECTORS. 

A.  W.  Paulton,  Esq.,  67,  Fleet-street. 
George  Thompson,  Esq.,  6,  Watrrloo-plaoe. 
Win.  Leaver,  Esq.,  5,  Park  street,  Islington. 
Josh.  Ivimey,  Esq.,  26,  Chancery-lane. 
Win.  Wilson,  Esq.,  122,  Long-lane,  Berniondsey. 
G.  T.  Kemp,  Esq.,  35,  Spital-square. 
John  Gadsbv,  Esq.,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street. 
A.  L.  Saul,  Esq.,  07,  Fleet-street. 
John  Lowe,  Esq.,  66,  Fleet-street. 
Frederick  Farrond,  Esq.,  Berniondsey. 
In  consequence  of  earnest,  and  repeated  applications  made  to 
some  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  in  tbe  above  direc- 
tory, an  Investment  Association  is  about  to  be  formed. 

Its  object  will  be  principally  to  afford  to  persons  of  limited 
means,  facilities  for  purchasing  freeholds,  5c©, 

In  addition,  it  will  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  general  Invest- 
ment Society, and  will  be  established  on  the  most  approved  plan  , 
A  prospectus,  with  full  particulars,  will  be  published  shortly, 
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Price  One  ShlllinR ;  by  post,  One  nnd  Sixpence. 
"\XriIAT  TO  EAT,  D1UNK,  and  AVOID.    Addressed  to 

W  the  Nervous  nnd  Dyspeptic.  Byll.  J.Cfc»j:n\vr.i.L,M.D.,Meml>rrof 
the  lloyal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  Shcrwoo^f.'l.  PoteTDOStat-row,  nnd  nil 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Arftidcl-strcet ,  Strand. 

I ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  ATHENjTiUM.— On  and 
J    from  January  3,  THE  ATHENJiUM  will  be  I'urntmeJilly  Enlarged 
to  Twenty-rour  Liirge  Uuarto  Pages,   Price  Fourpence.   


Nell  G  Wynne,  and  the  Did  Tcmeniin'  ;  engraved  In  the  blgUeBt  style  pf  th 
art,  by  l  inden,  storks,  and  Willniorc,  alter  pictures  painted  by  W  enter, 
Landscer,  and  Turner  „        ,  ,  _  . 

Published  by  .1.  Hogarth, opposite  the  Opera  He-use,  Haymarkct,  London. 

THE    CORN    AND    PROVISION    TRADES. —  The 
deficiency  of  the  Harvest,  the  failure  of  thoPotato  f  Top,  and  the  con- 
sequent serious  effects  upon  commercial  and  monetary  affairs,  excite  great 
apprehension,   Under  such  circumstances,  correct  iutunnntion  as  to  tho 
produce  .if  the  harvest,  the  extent  of  the  fuihtte  of  the  potato  crop,  the 
state  of  the  markets,  the  stuck  of  grain  OA  hand,  on  the  conUucnt  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  No  trot 
or  expense  is  spared  to  funtish  such  information,  which  is  brought  dowi 
the  latcs  (moment  of  going  to  press,  in  the  MA11K  LANK  EXl'ltl 
which  ha  »been  for  many  years  tho  authority  in  the  torn  andPiovmon 
Tr..des  of  England  and  in  foreign  countries    Published  every  Monday  in 
time  for  post,  and  may  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers,  Newsmen,  &c. 
Office,  21,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand.   Price  £1  10s.  Id.  per  annum. 

rpHE    TENANT    FARMERS'    ADVOCATE.— It  is 

J_  abnndantly  manifest  that  the  position  of  Die  Agricultural  Interest  as 
a  class  is  undergoing  and  must  undergo  a  great  change  In  such  change 
the  relative  position  of  "LANDLORD  AND  TENAHT"  will  form  the 
most  important  feature,  and  the  establishment  of  a  sound  system  of 
"Tenants' Rights"  will  be  a  cardinal  point  for  "Tenant  Fanners."  For 
fourteen  years  THE  MARK  LAN E  EXPRESS  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNAL  has  been  the  zealous  and  uncompromising  advocate  ot  the 
Tenant  s  Rights,  and  with  the  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the 
Tenantry  are  vitally  involved  in  the  question,  the  columns  of  tins  louriial 
will  be  continuuously  devoted  to  its  discussion  and  elucidation.  Published 
every  Mondnv  in  time  for  post.  May  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen  Office,  21,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand.  London.  Price  £1  10s.  4d. 
per  annum. 

NEW  MORNING  PAPER,  to  be  commenced  Early  in 
the  New  Year.— THE  DAILY  NEWS.   A  Morning  Neh stater 
of  Liberal  Politics  4KB  Thorough  Independehcf. 

The  leading  features  of  the  Taper  may  be  briefly  stated  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 

Its  OlTT  NEWI  AM)  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE,  Collected  flOUl  tllC  highest 

sources,  will  be  scrupulouilv  Impartial,  and  ulwaysearly. 

Its  Scientific  and  Business  lx  form  at  ION  on  every  topic  connected 
with  Railways,  whether  in  actual  operation,  in  progress,  or  projected, 
will  be  found  to  be  complete. 

An  extensive  system  of  Foreion  Cnr.RF.sroNDENCE  m  ull  parts  of  the 
world  has  been  for  some  time,  and  is  now,  in  course  of  urbanisation. 

It*  Parliamknt\kt  Repon/M,  its  Law  Rm-outs.  and  every  other  item 
of  such  matter,  will  be  furnished  by  Gontloinen  or  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions. 

Among  the  writers  of  its  Lfadino  Articles,  its  Criticisms  on  Books,  the 
Drama,  Mrcsir,  and  the  Fink  Arts,  are  soma  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  of  this  time- 

The  Literary  Department  of  Tue  Daily  Newi  will  be  under  th* 
direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens. 

ISS^  The  ConntinK-houBe,  and  Office  for  Advertisements  intended  for 
insertion  in  The  Daily  News,  will  be  at  No.  00,  Fleet  Strket,  London; 
to  which  place  any  communications  for  the  Editor  should  he  addressed, 
until  the  Publishing  O trices  in  Whiteiriars  shall  be  completed. 


rpHE     OXFORD     AND     SALISBURY  DIRECT 

X  K.ATXWAY. 

The  Committee  of  Management  be™  to  announce  that,  in  compliance 
with  the  applications  and  suggestions  of  several  gentlemen  of  experience, 
tbey  have  instructed  the  several  hankers  named  in  their  letters  of  allot- 
ment to  continue  to  receive  the  preliminary  deposits  from  this  time  until 
the  7th  of  January  next,  in  order  that  thi»o  parties  to  whom  Shares  in  this 
Company  have  been  allotted  may  consult  their  own  convenience,  by  paying 
the  first  deposit  at  the  present  time,  or  paying  the  whole  deposit  on  or 
before  the  7th  of  January  next. 

lly  Order  of  the  Board,  Z.  Uubbersty,  Sec. 

Moorgate  Chambers,  Moorgatc-street,  Dee  9,  1815. 


2.W0  Shares  taken!!! 
BRITISH  BUILDING  AND  INVESTMENT  COMPANY. 

"VTOTICE. — In  consequence  of  ilie  great  success  which 

_L^I  has  attended  this  Company,  the  Director*  have  resolved  to  Increase 
the  Entrance  Fee  to  Five  Shillings  per  Share,  00  all  Shares  taken  after  the 
present  month  of  December.  All  who  wish  to  join  at  the  present  low 
entrance  fee  of  2s.  Gd.  must  do  so  at  once. 

Apply  for  Shares  and  information  at  the  Otliec  of  the  Company,  3,  Ivy- 
lane,  St.  Paul's,  from  10  to  4.  J.  It.  Macarthir,  Manager. 

"  'Try  the  British  Building  Society.' —Weekly  Dispatch. 


jyj  ANC  HESTER    EXAMINE  R.' 


-On  Saturday,  tho  10th  of  January,  lWfi,  will  be  published, 
price  4d.,  the  First  Number  of  the  "MANCHESTER  EXAMINER,." — 
Advertisements  and  orders  received  at  the  Temporary  Office,  22,  Market- 
street.  ' 

Manchester,  16th  December,  1845. 


]y£  A  N  -P.     s  T  E  R  E  x. A    N  E 


good 


to  Mipply,  if  pos- 
■r,  Olid  of  the  sur 


-PROSPECTUS. — The  Proprietors  of  the  Manchester  Ex- 
aminer, with  a  full  perception  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task  which  they  are 
about  to  undertake,  and  with  everv  deposition  to  recognise  all  that  i"  "" 
ami  eifleient  in  the  existing  Mam.'^ter  prewc;  pi 
Bible,  a  want  which  nianV  .*r  lit*  »n  habitant*  «"  Mn 

round inv  towns,  have  felt  and  cvpresactt— in  (fce-ertnftdtmee  mat  the  com- 
munity can  well  support,  and  will  be  disposed  to  encourage,  a  journal 
which  owes  its  existence  to  public  necessities,  and  must  draw  the  elements 
of  its  success  from  the  service  which  it  may  render  to  public  Interests. 

Manchester,  the  centre  of  an  industry,  the  march  of  which  is  identified 
with  that  altered  aud  altering  proportion  of  classes  which  threatens  the 
existence  of  mere  prescription— Maueh ester,  second  in  population  and 
wealth  to  the  metropolis  alone,  and  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  towns,  the 
augmenting  populations  of  which, adding  suburb  to  suburb,  approach  with 
accelerated  speed  her  own  rapidly-enlarging  boundaries— .Manchester,  the 
nucleus  of  the  most  enterprising  and  active  district  in  the  empire— confes- 
sedly occupies  a  position  of  the  greatest  national  importance.  It  is  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom  Its  vast  manufacturing  labours— its  great  stores  of 
capital— its  extensively  ramified  commercial  connections,  make  its  pros- 
perity or  adversity  to  be  felt  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  British  empire. 

But  the  moral  position  of  Manchester  is  more  important  siill-  From  its 
industrial  progress  a  new  spirit  has  arisen— a  spirit  disavowing  allegiance 
to  mere  political  traditions— spurning  bonds  aud  barriers  and  restrictions 
—confident  in  the  matured  energy  of  its  own  self-made  powers— free, 
generous,  and  noble. 

This  spirit  has  revealed  itself  in  a  struggle  for  commercial  freedom, 
Which  has  defied  all  the  power  of  monopoly,  and  been  manly,  untiring,  and 
hopeful — even  when  success  seemed  to  be  most  distant.  It  has  displayed 
itself  in  generous  provisions  of  voluntary  effort  for  the  religious,  intel- 
lectual, aud  physical  culture  and  improvement  of  the  masses  of  society, 
and  in  that  wide  and  deep  conviction  aud  appreciation  of  public  duty 
which  has  made  Manchester  not  only  an  example  to  the  couutry,  but  even 
its  leader  in  almost  ever;  great  movement. 

The  spirit  of  Manchester  is  unrepresented.  To  create  an  organ  worthy 
and  fitted  to  evince  it  would  be,  truly,  an  object  of  high  and  honourable 
ambition.  Indeed,  no  other  task,  perhaps,  could  involve  a  greater  public 
service  or  a  greater  public  responsibility  :  lor,  in  the  accomplishment  of  it, 
the  journal  must  cease  to  be  a  mere  newspaper— a  mere  speculation  in 
principles  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  profit— and  must  raise  itself  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  energy  it  sheuld  emu  ate,  the  benevolence  it  should  rival, 
and  the  progress  it  should  preach. 

The  Examiner,"  devoted  to  the  service  of  Manchester,  will  strenu- 
ously and  perse  \  cringly  support  those  great  principl  s  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  the  development  of  which  neither  open  hostility  nor  the  treachery 
of  partisan,;  and  traders  iu  public  opinion  can  effectually  retard. 

The  promoters  of  the  "  Examiner"  have  a  deep  and  serious  conviction, 
that  religion  Ls  far  too  sacred  to  be  stayed  by  the  bands  of  cabinets  and 
parliaments ;  that  political  rights  are  neither'  the  hereditary  possession  of 
peculiar  and  privileged  classes,  nor  founded  on  the  arhitrary  tests  of  domi- 
nant minorities,  and  that  the  life-breath  of  commcrco  and  of  all  industries 
is  the  most  entire  freedom  of  exchange  aud  interchange  between  indivi- 
duals and  nations. 

Civil  and  religions  liberty,  then,  and  Free  Trade,  will,  without  sham, 
mistake,  or  compromise,  be  advocated  by  the  ''Examiner;"  and,  while 
principles  truly  believed  in  are  zealously  advocated,  party  heat  and  intern 
pernnce  Of  language  Will  be  strictly  avoided. 

The  "  Examiner"  will  be  the  advocate  of  principles,  not  the  partisan  of 
opinions  •  and  the  questions  of  the  day,  whether  of  general  or  local  in- 
terest, education,  poor-laws,  sanitary  and  social  improvement,  will  be 
eon  side  red  In  then'  bearing  upon  public  justice  and  advantage. 

To  a  great  practical  subject— the  rail  way  system— which  must  for  years 
to  come  occupy  more  or  less  of  the  attention  of  the  community,  the"  Exa- 
miner" will  be  found  devoting  its  careful  consideration :  supporting  all 
that  is  safe  and  advantageous  to  the  public,  and  yet  exposing  the  delin- 
quencies of  sordid  speculation  whenever  they  appear. 

It  is  intended  that  the  paper  sha-1  contain  contributions  by  eminent 
writers,  on  literary  and  scientific,  as  well  as  on  political  subjects  ;  nnd  no 
e  ffort  will  be  spared  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  family  circle,  by  blending 
amusement  with  profitable  information. 

The  proprietors  of  the  "Examiner"  have  secured  the  services  of  an 
r<hii,i  in  whose  sound  principles,  ability,  and  long  experience,  they  have 
the  fullest  confidence. 

posting  to  the  purity  of  their  motives— to  the  force  of  the  truthful  prin- 
ciples which  they  design  toadvocatc— to  the  completeness  of  their  arrange- 
ments to  obtain  the  best  and  earliest  commercial  and  mercantile  intelli- 
gence—and  to  the  diligence,  order,  and  method  which  it  will  be  their  en- 
deavour to  employ,  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise  confidently  anticipate 
success,  and  they  leave  the  "  Manchester  Examiner"  to  make  its  own  way 
by  its  own  merit,  and  to  gain  support  simply  by  deserving  it. 

Temporary  Otticu,  22,  Market  street,  Manchester, 
|8tO  December,  1015, 


PRICE  &OOSNEU/K  PERFUMERY. — NOTICE  — 
(Executorof  the  late  JOHN  GOHNELL  v.  REES  PRICE,  perfumer, 
'2H,  Lom bard -street,  trading  under  the  firm  of  PRICE  and  CO.,  and  pre- 
viously under  the  assumed  name  of  NAPOLEON  PRICE  and  Co.) 

The  Judge!  In  the  Court  of  Exchequer  this  day  decided  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff  in  this  cane. 

The  defendant,  Rees  Price,  had  disposed  of  bis  Interest  In  the  Perfumery 
and  other  trades  carried  on  by  the  late  firm  of  Price  and  OomioII,  to  tho  lute 
Mr.  John  QosueU  f  father  of  the  parties  now  carrying  on  business  under  the 
fll-ZD  of  John  Gosncll  and  Co.,  12,  Three  King  Court,  Lombard  street,)  and 
bound  himself,  under  forfeiture  of  jCMJUO,  not  to  commence  bus  noil  within 
the  Cities  of  Urn  don  or  Westminster,  or  within  the  diHtuiicc  of  000  miles 
from  the  name, and,  notwithstanding  this,  bad  carried  on  business.  This 
action  was  brought  to  recover  liquidated  dumages  for  mcli  breach  of 
contract. 

ft  Three  King  Court,  Lombard- street,  J  an  27,  IH6. 


YOTES  FOR  HAMPSHIRE,  Southern  Division.— 
TO  BE  SOLD,  near  the  sea  shore,  on  the  I'nderclifi",  Niton,  Isle  of 
"Wight,  for  £23  each  plot,  several  PLOTS  of  FREEHOLD  LAND,  about 
SO  feet  front  by  above  80  feet  deep.  The  purchaser  may  have  at  his  own 
use  a  copy  of  the  conveyance  to  the  Vendor,  but  no  copy  or  abstract  of 
.y  prior  document ;  the  conveyance  also  to  be  at  the  entire  oxpenseof  the 
purchaser.  Niton  will  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  watering  places 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Bricks,  stone,  lime,  and  sand  to  be  had  on  mode- 
rate terms.  Apply  (post  paid)  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Wilson,  44,  Wilmington-square, 
Clerkenu  ell. 

STOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRACTION 
of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently  and  effectually 
removed  .in  Youth  and  Ladies  and  Gentle  men,  by  the  occasional  use  of  the 
Improved  Elastic  Chest  Expander,  which  is  light,  simple  easily  employed, 
outwardly  or  invisibly,  without  any  uncomfortable  restraint, or  impediment 
to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr.  A.  Binvon,  Sole  Manufacturer  aud 
Proprietor,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Coveut  Garden,  London,  or  full  partita 
lars  on  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 


GENTLEMEN'S  WINTER  DRESS. 

BURCH  and  LUCAS,  Tailors,  52,  King;  William  Street, 
London  Bridge,  opposite  the  Statue  of  William  IV.  Waterproof 
Over  Coats,  of  tin*  new  est  designs  and  best  materials,  kept  ready,  and  made 
to  order  iu  the  most  approved  style,  at  the  lowest  possible  price  lor  Cash. 
The  workmanship  of  every  garment  may  be  relied  on  being  well  and  ele- 
gantly finished,  the  whole  being  made  under  the  iminedlutc  superintend- 
ence ef  the  Proprietors,  who,  being  Tailors,  are  able  to  answer  for  its  supe- 
riority over  the  slopwork  generally  sold,  and  which  is  entirely  excluded 
from  thii  Establishment. 

An  extensive  and  fashionable  assortment  of  Dress  and  Great  Coats, 
Summer  Over  Coats,  Cloaks,  "Waistcoats,  aud  Trousers,  kept  ready  made. 
52,  King  "William  Street, London  Bridge. 


BERDOE'S  WINTER  WATERPROOF  FROCKS, 
"WRAPPERS,  GREAT  COATS,  and  Outside  Garments  of  all  kinds. 
Now  completed,  for  the  present  season,  on  extensive  and  first-rate  assort- 
ment,  embracing  all  that  is  new,  approved,  or  superior,  in  cither  material, 
style,  or  quality,  and  guaranteed  to  exclude  any  rain  whatever.  Seven 
years'  extensive  trial  of  W.  B.'s  well-known  garments  having  proved  this, 
beyond  all  contradiction.  General  price  of  lighter  kinds,  from  40s,  to  60s. ; 
all  slop, or  inferior,  being  strictly  excluded.  An  Inspection  confidently  In- 
vited, AVaterproof  Cloaks,  Capes,  &C.  for  Ladies.  W.  IlERDOE,  Tailor, 
Great-coat  maker,  and  Waterproofur,  69,  Corn  hill  (North  side).  The 
public  is  cautioned  against  being  imposed  upon  by  purchasing  cither  Gar- 
ments, or  a  Composition  {professedly  waterproof),  which,  although  having 
attached  to  them  W.  B.'s  name  and  label,  have  not  been  made  by  him. 


National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Mouths  in 
Preparation. 

THE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Mad:imc  Tiiisaud,  thcModclsand  Portraiture  by  Mr.  F. 
Tussaud,  the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  is  aow  added  to  the  Colloctioa. 
— BAZAAR,  Baker-street,  Portman -square , 
"This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis. "---Times. 
Admittance,  ls. ;  Napoleon  Rooms,  6d.  Open  from  11  till  4  ;  and  from 
7  till  10.  

BETTS'S  PATENT  BRANDY,  certified  by  the  Faculty 
of  England  to  be  the  purest  spirit,  anc  guaranteed  by  the  Patent 
Metallic  Capsules,  embossed  "  Betts's  Patent  Brandy,  7,  Smithfleld-bars," 
is  sold  nt3s.  f>d.,  bottle  included,  by  the  most  respectable  dealers,  lists  of 
whom  may  bo  obtained  at  the  Distillery,  wh*rc  quantities  of  not  less  than 
two  gallons,  in  bulk  or  bottles, are  supplo:  !    'Address,  7,  Smithheld-hars. 

BRANDY  AND  CAPSULES. 

MR.  BETTS  (the  late  tinn  of  J.  T.  BETTS  &  Co,) 
Patent  Brandy  Distiller,  7,  Smithfield  Bars,  feels  it  due  to  himself 
and  the  public  to  state,  that  the  Manufacture  of  the  Patent  Brandy  was 
not,  nor  ever  lias  been  known  to  any  person  except  to  bim&clf  and  one  of 
his  sons.  And  that  he  was  succeeded  in  the  business  of  the  Distillery,  "j 
Smithfield  BdtfB,  by  his  sons,  J.  T.  Betts,  jun.,  and  Co.,  on  his  retiring 
therefrom,  in  1843. 

Mr.  Betts  further  states,  that  he  is  the  sole  Patentee,  manufacturer,  and 
vendor  of  the  Metallic  Capsule  (or  solid  metal  covering  for  the  mouths  of 
bottles),  that  no  other  Brandy  in  England,  except  Bett's  Patent  Brandy,  is 
thereby  protected  ;  the  Patent  Metallic  Capsule  if,  therefore,  applied  to 
any  other  Brandy,  must  have  been  surreptitiously  obtained. 

Metallic  Capsule  Manufactory,  1,  AVhnrf-road,  City-road. 


JONES'S  £i.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  selling 
at  the  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  ls.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Read  Jones's  "  Sketch  of 
Wflt<*h  AVork."sent  free  for  a  2d.  stamp  


BRUSHES— NEW  IN  VENTIONS. 

THE  TRIPLE  HAIR  BRUSH.  One  stroke  of  this 
is  equal  to  the  effect  of  one  penetrating,  five  small-tooth  combs,  and 
one  even  cut  brush;  to  be  had  in  four  sizes,  No.  7,  5s.  Gd.  No.  8,  7s.  6d. 
No.9.0s.6d.   No.  10,11s.  6d. 

THE  DOUBLE  ANTI-PRESSURE  NAIL  BRUSH,  which 
does  not  divide  the  quick  from  the  nail,  no  pressure  being  required,  and 
thoroughly  cleans  and  polishes  the  nails  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  tune  of  any 
Other  method  Price,  in  Bone,  No.  1,2s.  No  2,  2s.  <Jd.  No.  3,3s.  Gd.  No. 
4,  -5s.,  and  of  all  sizes  and  prices  in  Ivor)'. 

THE  NEW  TOOTH-PICK  BRUSH,  which  entirely  enters 
between  the  interstices  of  the  closest  teeth  ;  marks,  full  size  brushes,  No. 
1,  hard.  No.  2,  less  hard-  No.  3,  middling,  No.  4,  soft.  The  Narrower 
Brushes,  No.  5,  hard.  No.  0,  less  bard.  No. 7,  middling.  No.  8,  soft,  at  ls. 
each,  or  10s.  per  dozen  in  Bone  ;  and  2s.  each,  or  21s.  per  dozen  in  Ivory,  the 
Hair  warranted  never  to  come  out. 

THE  MEDIUM  SHAVING  BRUSH,  between  the  usual 
Badger  Hair  and  Bristle  Brush,  being  a  selection  of  the  strongest  Hair  only 
from  the  Badger  Skin,  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  both  in  Bone  and  Ivory. 

The  above  articles  are  the  Inventions  of  BOSS  and  SON.S,  119  and  120, 
Bishopsgate-street,  Loudoti,  aud  being  protected,  any  one  imitating  them 
will  be  proceeded  against. 


HEAL  arid  SON'S  LIST  of  BEDDING,  containing  a 
full  description  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  by  which  purchasers  are 
enabled  to  .judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  bed- 
ding. Sent  free,  by  post,  on  application  to  their  establishment.— -Heal  &  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  "and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  Tottenham-court-road. 


THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.- 
med  by  the  ■ 

PON  and  BUUTON'S  chemically  puritied  material  has  been  before  it  {made 


The  high  estimate  formed  by  the  public  during  the  ten  years  KIP 


into  every  useful  and  ornamental  article  usually  made  in  silver,  possessing, 
OS  it  does,'  the  characteristic  purity  and  durability  of  silver),  has  called  into 
existence  the  deleterious  compounds  of  "  Albata  Plate,"  "  Berlin  Silver," 
and  other  so-called  substitutes;  they  are  at  best  but  bad  imitations  of  the 
genuine  artieh  s  manufactured,  with  the  view  of  satisfying  the  purchaser, 
by  lUpponaud  Burton,  and  sold  only  by  them. 

Fiddle        Threaded  King's 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  full  size,  per   Pattern.        Pattern.  Pattern. 

dozen  12s.  0d.         28s.  Od.  3Us.  Od. 

Dessert  ditto  and  ditto.  ditto  -  ids.  od.  2is.  od.  a.»s.  od. 
Tea  ditto  and  ditto,         ditto       -     5s.  od.        lis.  0d.         las.  Od. 

Gravy  ditto  3s.  Od.  Cs.  Od.  7s.  Od. 

NK'KEL  ELECTBO-PLATED.— The  HEAL  NICKEL  SILVER  intro- 
duced and  made  only  by  Kippon  and  Burton,  when  plated  by  the  patent 
process  Of  Messrs.  Ellington  ami  Oo.|  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  very  best 
article,  next  to  sterling  silver,  that  can  be  employed  as  such  either  usefully 
or  Ornamentally.  In  Che  lengthened  and  increasing  popularity  of  the  ma 
terial  itself,  and  the  high  character  of  the  method  of  plating,  the  public 
have  a  guarantee  that  the  articles  sold  by  ltippon  and  Burton  (and  by 
them  only)  are,  as  It  regards  wear,  immeasurably  superior  to  what  can  be 
supplied  at  any  other  house,  while  by  no  possible  test  can  they  be  distin- 
guished from  real  silver.         Piddle.  Thread.  King's. 

Teaspoons,  per  dozen     -  i«s.     -     -     32s.     -     -  ass. 

Dessert  Forks   „     -      -30s.      -      -      4<is.      -  fiRs. 

Dessert  Spoons  ,,     -      -  30s.      -      -      52s.      -      -  62s. 

Table  Forks      „     -      -  40s.      -  G8«.      -      -  75s. 

Table  Spoons    „      -      -   40s,  -      72s.      -      -  80s. 

Tea  and  colfee  sets,  waiters,  candlesticks,  Stc  ,  at  proportionate  prices. 
All  U'.ds  Of  replatlng  done  by  the  patent  process.  Detailed  catalogues, 
with  engravings,  as  well  as  of  every  ironmongery  article,  sent  (per  post) 
free. 

KirpoM  ft  Burton's  Stock  of  General  Furnishing  Ironmongery  Is  lite- 
rftlly  the  largest  in  the  world.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  any  lan- 
guage which  will  convey  an  adequate  Impression  of  its  variety  and  extent  i 
they  therefore  Invite  purchaserstocalluud  inspect  It  —  Kippon  and  Burton, 

3''.«.Kivid  ,i»cm  (cvruei  of  ^v>Yuntu  stvevt).  &UbU»hv4 iu  YYvUtf  »t-,  1'--" 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD.  — 
As  real  goodness  Is  not  helped  bv  praise,  nor  injured  bv  reproach,  so 
the  BLACK  TEA,  at  4s.  Gd.  per  lb,  sold  by  DAK  IN  and  COMPANY,  owes 
its  popularity  solely  to  its  intrinsic  excellence. 

 Orders  from  the  country  forwarded  Carriage  Free.  

WRITING  INK. 

WHITAKER'S  FRENCH  JET  WRITING  INK. 
This  splendid  freely -flowing  Ink  is  adapted  for  cither  steel  or  quill- 
pens,  and  will  be  found  the  most  desirable  for  Hccords.ond  Office  use,  as  time 
and  climate  will  never  efface  its  brilliancy,  sold  by  the  Proprietor,  69,  Hat- 
tou-gardep,  London,  and  all  respectable  booksellers,  stn  tinners,  and  druggists 

WILLIAM  BROWN,  Esq.— Mb.  AGNKW  has  the 
pleasure  to  inform  the  Subscribers  to  the  Series  of  Portraits  of  the 
National  Anti-Corn  Law  Leaguers,  that  Mr.  Du  Val  has  just  II nl shed  a 
POKTltAIT  of  WILLIAM  BltowN,  Esq.,  which  will  be  immediately 
engraved.  Those  who  wish  to  have  a  copy  will  please  to  forward  their 
names  to  Mr.  Agncw,  Bcpository  of  Arts,  Manchester  ;  or  his  sole  ageut, 
Mr.  Black,  at  the  League  Booms,  Market  street;  and  Messrs.  Ackcrmann 
and  Co.,  Strand,  London. 

rmcE  to  subscribers  :— 
Au t "graph  Proofs      -      -      •      -£111   6  each. 

India  Proofs  110 

Lettered  ditto  0  10   6  „ 

•  Prints   0  5  0., 

Mr.  Agnew  has  no  connection  with  any  other  portrait  of  Mr.  Brown,  nor 
has  any  one  any  authority  to  canvass  for  him. 

Several  other  portraits  of  Leaguers  are  in  a  forward  state.   As  soon  as 
the  series  is  complete,  an  Historical  Account  of  the  National  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  with  a  memoir  of  the  individuals  whose  portraits  have  been 
engraved,  will  he  printed. 
The  following  portraits  are  now  finished  : 
rVchard  Cobden,  Eso.,M.P. 
Bight  Hon.  Earl  Radnor. 
Milner  Gibson.  F.sq.,M.P. 
Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  M.P. 
John  Brooks,  Esq. 
Henry  AshwOIth,  Esq. 
Kir  Thomas  Potter. 


John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P. 
George  Wilson,  Esq. 
J.  Bnitherton,Esq  ,M.P. 
Dr.  Bowring,  M.P. 
William  Bawson,  Esq. 
Colonel  Thompson. 


T  ONDON  NEWSPAPERS  supplied  with  regularity  iu 
J.  J  Jthe  country  from  the  old-established  Newspaper  Office,  15,  Coventry- 
street,  Haymarket.  T.  MUDIE  &  SONS,  Agents  tor  the  League,  and  all 
the  other  London  (Newspapers,  beg  to  inform  Subscribers  in  the  country, 
that  to  insure  regularity  in  their  delivery,  they  print  the  entire  address  of 
their  customers  on  the  covers  when  ordered  for  six  or  twelvemonths.  A 
list  of  all  the  London  Newspapers  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  T. 
Mudie  and  Sons,  Stationers  and  News-agents,  15,  Coventry  street,  Hay- 
market. 

CCEPTABLE  PRESENTS.— At  a  period  when  the 

sue  ill  sympathies  are  most  predominant,  and  the  genial  influence  of 
"home"  is  felt  in  the  highest  degree— more  especially  by  "  My  young 
master  and  missus,"  now  spending  their  vacation  at  the  "Old  Hall,"  the 
most  appropriate  present  becomes  the  first  aubject  of  consideration;  a 
merely  useful  one  can  afford  no  evidence  of  taste,  while  a  present  possess- 
ing no  claims  to  utility,  shows  a  want  of  judgment  To  combine  theao 
requisites,  a  more  fitting  souvenir  cannot  be  suggested  than  ROWLAND'S 
Toilet  Articles,  the 

"MACASSAR,"  "KALYDOR,"  and"ODONTO," 
en eli  of  inf.illibh-  attributes.  Iu  creating  and  sustaining  luxuriant  silken 
tresses,  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  is  highly  appreciated  by  Rank 
and  Fashion,  and  patronised  by  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  ROW- 
LAND'S KALYDOR  is  Q  preparation  of  unparalleled  efficacy  in  improving 
and  beautifying  the  Skin  and  Complexion  ;  and  ROWLAND'S  ODONTO, 
or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  is  invaluable  for  iis  preservative  nudbcautify- 
ng  effects  on  the  Teeth  and  Gums,  which  infallibly  tend  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  that  imposing  exterior,  wluch  Ixjid  chesterfield  justly  observes  is 
"  a  card  of  recommendation." 

V  Beware  of  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS!  Each  genuine  article  has 
the  word  "  ROWLAND'S"  preceding  the  name  on  the  Wrapper.  All 
others  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATION'S.  The  genuine  are  sold  by  the 
Proprietors  at  '20.  Hatton-garden,  Lor  d  m,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


CHRISTMAS    TOASTS.  —  AN    A  N  E  C  D  O  TE.— 
A  company  of  friends,  one  Christmas  Day, 
Were  drinking  toasts  together,  so  they  say. 
Some  toasted  to  companions  o'er  their  glasses, 
And  some  proposed  a  health  to  all  good  lasses  ; 
Some  drank  to  Queen  Victoria  on  her  throne  ; 
And  nothing  scarcely  did  they  let  alone. 
At  length  a  worthy  gentleman  gets  up, 
While  in  his  hand  he  holds  the  sparkling  cup, 
And  thus,  mid  breathless  silence;  be  proposes 
A  hearty  toast,  to  whom  ?  why,  Messrs.  MOSES. 
The  toast  (said  he)  which  I  propose  to  you, 
Isoneto  which  we  must  full  justice  do. 
I  feel  assured  1  should  not  do  my  part 
Unless  I  drank  success  to  MOSES'  Mart. 
Look  !  look  !  (quoth  he]  at  MOSES  aud  his  SON  ; 
Consider  what  a  deal  of  geod  they've  done. 
There's  not  a  gentleman  in  all  the  room 
Who  is  not  dress  d  in  MOSES'  choice  costume; 
Hence  I  with  confidence  propose  fsaid  he), 
That  we  shall  drink  this  toast  with  three  times  three, 
With  this,  the  gentleman  resnm'd  his  chair, 
And  all  approv'd  of  what  he'd  stated  there. 
Hut  stop  !  you've  not  heard  all  the  anecdote. 
A  gentleman  of  literary  note, 
Took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  pencill'd  there 
A  song,  and  sang  it  to  a  well-known  air. 
'Twos  quickly  done  ;  and  as  it  is  not  long 
Y\  e  beg  to  give  a  copy  of 

THE  SONG. 
Let  us  toast  the  success 
Of  the  monarch!  of  dress, 
E.  MOSES  and  SON  of  the  City  ; 
Let  no  one  be  mute 
(For  each  has  a  Buit) 
But  let  us  all  join  in  the  ditty. 
Many  savings  we've  won 
By  MOSES  and  SON, 
Many  capital  bargains  we've  made  ; 
'Ihey  deserve  to  be  prais'd, 
While  triumphantly  rals'd, 
To  the  loftiest  post  iu  the  trade. 
May  MOSES  and  SON 
(As  they  ever  have  done,) 
Win  the  public  iu  one  mighty  host; 
And  at  each  Christmas  season 
May  all  have  good  reason. 
To  propose  their  success  with  a  toast. 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 

_  _  READV  MADK.  *   -  "* 

Beaver  Taglionis  . 
Chestcrfieldi*  or  Codringtons 

p'Orsay  s,  Athol's,  Pembroke,  and  every  description  of  winter  coats  1 
Roy's  winter  coats  in  every  style  .  .      from  * 

Winter  trousers,  lined  .  . 

Doeskin 

Dress  Coats,  edged 

Frock  ditto  I 
Roll  collar  Vests  .... 
Double-breasted  ditto  *  'm 

Boy  's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  ..." 
Boy's  winter  Trousers 
Boy's  winter  Vests 

m\de  to  MGAseae. 
Winter  Coats  in  every  style  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed 
Milled  C.oth  Great  Coats,  velvet  collar  and  cutis 
Tweed  Wrappers  -..».. 
Ditto  Trousers 


7 

0  10 


0  4 

0  10 

1  0 
1  6 
0  1 
0  2 
0  H 
0  3 

1 


1    5  0 

1  19  0 

0  18  6 

0   8  6 

0  12  0 

0  10  ti 

1  6  0 

1  12  0 

2  15  0 
1  13  0 

3  3  0 
0   8  6 

0  12  0 

1  « 


Best,  or  Dress  Trousers  .... 

Dress  Coats  ...... 

Ditto,  best  qual.ty  made  .  ,  [ 

Frock  Coats     ...  . 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  ,  .  . 

Cashmere  Vests  ..... 

Satin,  plain  or  fancy  ..... 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .... 

Boy's  Great  Coats         .  .  .  .  »  .  0  14  0 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  The  Leviathan  of  Trade,"  with  full  directions  for 
self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  bad  at  five  minutes'  notice,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  from  1  16  ft 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers      .  .  .     from  0  18  0 

Important.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  If  not  approved  of.  ox- 
changed,  or  the  monrv  returned.  " 

Osservz  E.  Moses  and  SON,  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers.  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  154,  Mlnorios,  and  86,  Ald- 
gate,  I  Sty ,  opposite  the  Church. 

Caution.  E.  Moses  and  Son  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  against 
tmpoaiaon,  having  leanied  that  the  untradesinnulike  falsehood  of  boing 
connected  with  them,  or  it's  the  same  cone«m.  has  been  resorted  to  in 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
with  any  other  establishment  iu  or  out  of  Loudon  ;  and  those  who  do  desire 
genuine  Cheap  Clothing  should  (to  prevent  disappointment, &c.)  call  orsond 
to  164,  Mlnories.or  86,  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.ll.  No  business  transacted  at  tnis  Establishment  from  lunBct  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 


Printed  at  the  Whitcfrlars  Print Ing-ofBce,  Bouvcrie- street,  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  Whitefriars,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  John  Gadsby,  printer,  of 
Number  7,  Rldgiuount-plaee,  Hampetead  road,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Falrheld ■nlace,  Cheetham-hill-roud,  In  tho 

Earish  of  Manchester,  iu  the  county  of  Lancaster,  aud  published  at  Num- 
or  67,  Fleet  street,  in  the  parish  of  tit.  Ounsian-in-Tlu'  West,  in  the  city 
of  London,  by  Aurauam  AVai.tkr  Pidlton,  9l  Number  67,  Fleet-Street 
aiorcsuid  --tttituiday,  December  18^. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fund 
trill  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  half-a-crown,  and  under  £\,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  T 'he  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
t/iat  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  o/_The  League,  NewalVs- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  Astliere  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  Leagub  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

Tlte  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  of  The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indi1  ercnt  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


THE  QUALIFICATION  MOVEMENT. — HOW 
TO  WORK  IT. 

After  all  that  we  have  written,  week  by  week,  for  the 
last  two  mouths,  we  have  little  or  nothing  further  to 
say  to  our  readers,  by  way  of  urging  the  paramount 
importance  and  necessity  of  winning  counties. 
We  are  satisfied  that  this  is  both  understood  and 
felt.  Those  labours  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright, 
on  which,  we  have  supplied  a  weekly  commentaiy, 
have  borne  their  fruit,  so  far  as  regards  their  in- 
tended effect  on  the  public  mind.  People  are  by 
tliis  time  really  and  heartily  interested  in  the  matter. 
There  is  no  lack  either  of  intelligence  or  of  zeal. 
What  we  are  anxious  for  now,  is  to  see  this  intelli- 
gence and  zeal  organise  and  shape  themselves  into 
action.  We  want  to  see  the  subject  everywhere 
dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  business. 

It  is  a  matter  of  business,  and  must  be  done  in  a 
business-like  way — with  the  promptitude,  alacrity, 
and  exact  attention  to  details,  which  constitute  the 
business  habits  and  character  of  Englishmen.  Our 
qualification  movement  is  not  self-acting.  Like  all 
other  public  movements,  it  depends  on  individuals 
— on  individual  activity,  energy,  and  devotedness. 
Public  business  does  not  work  itself,  anymore  than 
private  business.  "  Eveiybody's  business  "  is  pro- 
verbially ill  done,  unless  everybody  does  his  share 
of  it.  The  labours  of  public  bodies  require,  for 
their  efficiency  and  success,  exactly  the  same  sort 
of  careful  and  active  management  as  the  affairs  of 
private  persons.  As  a  public,  general  question,  this 
of  qualifying  for  counties  is  very  sufficiently  under- 
stood ;  but  it  remains  for  local  and  individual  ex- 
ertions to  educe  practical  residts.  We  now  offer  a 
few  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding,  which 
we  would  most  earnestly  press  on  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Free  Traders  of  every  county  in 
England. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  every  instance,  is 
to  form,  in  each  town  or  district,  a  Qualification 
Committee  of  real  working  Leaguers — men  able 
and  willing  to  find,  or  make,  time  for  giving  the 
matter  that  sort  of  practical,  business-like  attention 
which  they  give,  to  the  concerns  of  their  farms, 
factories,  or  shops.  This  committee  should  sit  daily, 
from  now  till  the  thirtieth  of  this  month  of  January, 
at  a  stated  time  and  place,  to  which  the  utmost 
possible  publicity  ought  to  be  given,  by  advertise- 
ments in  the  local  Free  Trade  newspapers,  and  by 
placards  and  handbills.  They  should  have  a  regular 
qualification  office,  and  a  secretary  ready  waiting 
at  bis  post,  at  all  hours,  to  receive  and  give  infor 
ination, 
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The  duty  of  this  Qualification  Committee  will  be, 
first  of  all,  to  make  an  active  and  thorough  canvass 
of  their  town  or  district,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting 
and  urging  people  individually  to  arm  themselves 
with  the  franchise  by  the  purchase  of  freeholds.  It 
will  likewise  be  their  business  to  collect  and  bring 
to  a  focus  as  much  information  as  possible  with  re- 
spect to  all  freehold  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  may  be  for  sale,  or  on  which  the  proprietors 
may  be  disposed  to  grant  rent  charges.  They  will 
thus  bring  sellers  into  immediate  contact  with 
buyers,  and  save  the  latter  an  expense  of  time  and 
trouble  which  very  few  persons  are  at  once  able  and 
willing  to  incur  in  a  public  cause.  This  is  a  point 
of  the  utmost  importance.  For  one  man,  who  will, 
or  can,  put  himself  to  the  pains  of  originating  and 
managing  the  affair  for  himself,  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  who  will  most  gladly  assent  to  its  being 
managed  for  them,  and  who  will  accept  the  fran- 
clrise  with  delight,  if  they  have  nothing  to  do  but 
say  "  yes"  to  a  canvassing  Commitee,  and  hand  over 
the  moneywhen  the  conveyance  is  executed. 

The  co-operation  of  Free  Trade  lawyers  should 
everywhere  be  sought.  Solicitors  have  the  best  op" 
portunities  of  knowing  when  and  where  freehold 
property  is  for  sale ;  and,  if  interested  in  the  object, 
will  render  the  most  valuable  aid  in  facilitating, 
expediting,  and  cheapening  the  transfer  of  it  to 
purchasers.  In  a  ease  in  which  dispatch  and  eco- 
nomy are  so  essential,  no  lawyer  should  be  employed 
who  is  not  earnestly  and  heartily  devoted  to  the 
cause. 

We  have  recommended  publicity.  We  would  say, 
the  whole  thing  should  be  made  in  everyway  as  pub- 
lic as  possible.  Some  persons,  we  are  aware,  are  a 
little  uneasy  on  this  point.  They  are  apprehensive, 
lest  publicity  should  stimulate  rivalry,  and  induce  the 
monopolists  to  imitate  our  example,  and  get  up  a 
qualification  movement  of  their  own.  An  idler  appre- 
hension there  could  not  be.  Rivalry  is  a  thing  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  Monopolists  cannot  "  qualify, 
qualify,  qualify."  They  are  all  qualified  long  ago. 
By  the  aid  of  the  Chandos  clause  of  the  Reform 
Act,  and  fictitious  splitting  of  farm  tenancies,  they 
have  already  done  then"  worst  in  the  counties,  and 
won  them.  They  are  powerless  in  this  work,  for 
lack  of  materials  to  work  with — unless,  indeed, 
they  think  fit  to  give  freeholds  to  their  labourers. 
Nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  publicity.  The  more  pub- 
licity, the  better.  We  should  like  that  eveiy  town 
in  the  kingdom  should  have  an  office  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  its  best  street,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  large  letters  over  the  door — "  Office  of  the 
County  Free  Trade  Qualification  Committee.'* 

We  entreat  our  friends  to  remember  that  the 
time  is  short.  Four  weeks  more — and  the  books 
are  closed  for  this  year.  Yet  it  is  long  enough 
for  doing  a  work  that  will  make  the  rashest 
of  monopolists  tremble,  and  decide  the  doubts 
of  the  most  equivocal  and  hesitating  of  Free 
Trade  politicians.  Our  opponents  themselves 
point  the  way,  and  invite  us  to  walk  in  it.  The 
extreme  soreness  they  betray,  at  all  their  protec- 
tionist gatherings,  against  the  "unconstitutional" 
proceeding  of  a  systematic  and  organised  attempt 
to  acquire  the  oldest  of  constitutional  franchises, 
shows  us  where  they  arehurt.  They  "  cannot  contem- 
plate with  indifference"  as  they  told  us  the  other 
day  in  Hertfordshire,  such  an  "  attach  upon  our 
most  valued  institutions,"  as  is  implied  in  this  en- 
deavour to  turn  the  fiction  of  popular  representa- 
tion in  counties  into  a  great  fact.  They  are  per- 
fectly right.  Tins  good  old  40s.  freehold  franchise 
really  is,  as  they  say,  a  "  tremendous  engine."  Work 
it  wf.i.i..  Protectionists  themselves  are  giving  us 
the  broadest  hints  to  go  on,  and 

Qualify,  Qualify,  Qualify, 
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THE  PROTECTIONIST  "  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS." 

The  "  agricultural  mind"  is  all  on  the  fret  just 
now.  There  is  a  wonderful  stir  and  ferment  among 
the  protection  societies.  Morning  after  morning, 
the  Herald  and  Post  deluge  our  breakfast  tables 
with  oceans  of  passionate  landlord  eloquence  — 
poured  forth  to  "  numerous  and  respectable  "  agri- 
cultural auditories,  in  the  "large  rooms"  of  respect- 
able country-town  inns.  What  with  Peel,  and 
Poland,  and  the  League,  and  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders, landlordism  is  perfectly  beside  itself  with 
wrath  and  terror.  The  only  thing  which  it  seems 
to  take  coolly  is  the  "  famine  panic,"  which  is  uni- 
versally voted  "  false  and  fraudulent " — a  tiling 
"  got  up  "  for  selfish  and  party  purposes. 

If  interminable  columns  of  printed  talk  could 
make  an  "  agitation,"  we  should  certainly  feel  con- 
strained to  confess,  that,  however  open  the  landlord 
logic  and  rhetoric  may  be  to  criticism,  here  is  an 
agitation  of  a  rather  formidable  character.  We 
should  be  disposed  even  to  share  the  apprehensions 
of  those  timid  folks  who  contemplate  "  collision 
and  violence  "  as  a  possible  result  of  so  fervid  and 
furious  an  antagonism.  We  may,  however,  ven- 
ture to  assure  our  friends  and  the  public  in 
general,  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  to  be 
feared.  The  peace  of  the  country  is  perfectly  safe. 
Never  was  there  a  more  harmless  agitation.  Tha 
hubbub  is  in  no  way  menacing  to  law  and  order. 
There  will  be  no  collision,  for  the  elements  of  a  col- 
lision do  not  exist.  The  people  cannot  fight,  for 
want  of  a  visible  enemy.  This  protectionist  agita- 
tion exists  only  on  paper.  It  is  a  thing  we  read  of 
— those  of  us  who  have  a  great  deal  of  spare  time — - 
but  we  neither  see  nor  hear  it.  The  Herald's  and 
Post's  own  leaders  could  not  be  more  devoid  of 
mischief  than  are  the  columns  and  pages  of  angry 
oratorical  drivelling  with  which  they  daily  amuse 
the  idle  portion  of  the  public.  The  whole  tiring 
goes  on  quite  quietly  within  doors. 

This  is  really  a  significant  feature  of  the  present 
protectionist  commotion.  The  affair  is  purely  fac- 
titious. The  monopolists  are  literally  without  one 
particle  of  popular  support.  Everywhere  they 
keep  themselves  to  themselves,  and  let  the  public, 
alone.  They  hire  rooms,  and  talk,  and  let  reporters 
take  down  their  talk  and  get  it  printed-^and  that  is 
all.  They  have  nothing  to  say  to.  the  people,  nor 
the  people  to  them.  With  one  solitary  exception-*- 
and  that  of  a  kind  wluoh  will  probably  be  regarded 
as  proving  and  justifying  the  rule  of  privacy — they 
have  not  dared  to  submit  their  case  to  a  public 
meeting  in  any  town  in  the  kingdom. 

The  exception  is  worthy  of  attention.  In  one 
memorable  instance,  landlordism  has  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  a  real  public  meeting.  It  was  in  the 
little  town  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  the  heart  of 
the  purely  agricultural  district  of  West  Suffolk.  On 
Friday,  the  26th  inst.,  in  pursuance  of  a  requisition, 
signed  almost  exclusively  by  protectionists,  the 
Mayor  of  this  agricultural  town  convened  a  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  Guildhall,  to  take  into 
consideration,  "  the  present  question  of  a  Free  Trade 
in  com,  more  especially  as  it  affects  this  agricultural 
district."  The  question  was  considered ;  and  after  a 
very  fidl  discussion,  the  result  of  such  consideration 
was,  tli at  a  Free  Trade  amendment,  affirming 
"  that  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  has 
proved  that  protection  drives  capital  front  the  land, 
narrows  the  home  market  by  crippling  the  foreign, 
trade,  and  is  injurious  to  all  classes,"  was  car- 
ried by  "  a  majority  of  at  least  twenty  to  one." 
We  shall  add,  that  the  League  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  meeting.  It  was  simply  and  exclusively 
an  expression  of  local  feeling  and  opinion. 

We  have  uo  other  triumph  of  this  kind  to  record  ; 
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nor  do  we  expect  another.  The  experiment  will 
scarcely  be  repeated  elsewhere.  Landlordism  will 
let  well,  or  ill,  alone,  and  prefer  the  safe,  though 
inglorious,  unanimity  of  special  general  meetings 
of  district  protection  societies  to  the  hazards  of 
popular  debate  and  discussion.  As  it  cannot  have 
the  people,  it  will  do  as  well  as  it  can  without  the 
people. 

This  complete  destitution  of  popular  support  is 
almost  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  political  move- 
ments in  this  country.  The  boroughmongers,  in 
the  days  of  "  the  Bill,"  kept  pretty  clear  of  calling 
public  meetings,  so  far  as  we  recollect ;  but  with 
that  exception,  there  have  usually  been  two  sides  to 
great  national  questions.  The  cause  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  for  example,  had  to  contend,  to  the 
very  last,  with  a  strong  popular  opposition ;  and 
political  "  Protestantism"  could  hold  its  public 
meetings,  and,  in  many  cases,  pass  its  resolutions 
with  triumphant  success.  Everybody  remembers 
the  great  Penenden  Heath  meeting,  at  which  Mr. 
Sheil  was  refused  even  a  hearing  when  he  sought 
to  plead  the  claims  of  his  brother  religionists  and 
fellow-countrymen.  Monopoly  ventures  on  nothing 
of  that  sort.  Monopoly  has  no  fancy  for  open-air 
meetings  in  general,  or  Penenden  Heath  meet- 
ings in  particular.  It  is  not  forgotten,  that  on  this 
same  Penenden  Heath,  Mr.  Cobden  carried,  but  a 
year  ago,  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  Kentish  men, 
a  resolution  for  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws. 

We  take  this  careful  avoidance  of  public  meet- 
ings— and  the  country  will  so  take  it — to  be  per- 
fectly conclusive  of  the  utter  feebleness,  helpless- 
ness, and  hollowness  of  the  protectionist  cause.  All 
the  recent  landlord  "  demonstrations  "  demonstrate 
notliing  but  that  landlordism  is  friendless  and  for- 
lorn. The  more  they  try  to  agitate,  the  more  they 
ghow  the  world  what  a  pitiful  make-believe  of  an 
agitation  it  is.  They  talk  largely  about  "  the  pub- 
lic "  and  "  the  country,"  and,  wherever  they  go, 
freely  credit  themselves  with  the  support  of  "  the 
inhabitants;"  but  they  never  venture  to  ask  the  said 
inhabitants  to  speak  for  themselves.  At  the  late 
meeting,  for  instance,  of  the  Essex  Protection  So- 
ciety, at  Colchester,  Mr.  Wotton,  the  mayor,  took  it 
upon  him  to  say,  that  "  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Colchester  were  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  agriculture  should  continue  to  receive  its 
present  amount  of  protection!'  Then  why  not  ask 
the  inhabitants  ?  Why  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
inhabitants  ?  Why  not  have  a  public  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  verify  this 
easy  and  agreeable  faith  ?  The  vote  of  one  town's 
mseting,  in  favour  of  protection,  woidd  be  worth 
more  to  the  cause  than  cart-loads  of  ranting  oratory, 
and  thousands  of  hole-and-corner  gatherings  like 
that  at  wliich  the  mayor  of  Colchester  thus  libelled 
the  intelligence  of  his  townsmen.  If  Mr.  Wotton 
declines  this  experiment  on  the  opinions  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Colchester,  suppose  the  League  send 
down  a  lecturer  on  a  commission  of  inquiry  ? 

At  the  East  Lotliian  Agricultural  Protection 

Society's  Meeting,  a  Mr.  Aitchison  was  veiy  bold 

on  the  subject  of  "  the  voice  of  the  country;" — 

"  Let  us  buckle  on  our  armour,  and  meet  the  enemy  with 
vndavnted  firmness,  but  above  all  with  active  energy.  (Loud 
cheers.)  The  battle  has  still  to  be  fought — the  victory  is  yet 
to  be  won.  The  voice  of  the  country  is  in  our  Jai  pur. 
(Hear,  hear.)" 

Big  words  these,  for  a  snug,  private  party  of 
squires,  and  squires'  dupes  and  dependents  !  But 
suppose  Mr.  Aitchison  were  first  to  ask  the  country 
for  its  "  voice,"  instead  of  taking  it  for  granted.  It 
would  be  a  veiy  simple  business.  Mr.  Aitchison  was 
speaking  in  Haddington.the  county  town  of  the  purely 
agricultural  district  of  East  Lothian.  Now,  if  Mr. 
Aitchison  woidd  only  got  up  a  requisition  for  a 
public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Haddington, 
to  be  held  in  some  place  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate all  comers,  with  a  week's  previous  notice  of 
the  day  and  hour,  Iks  would  learn  the  "  voice"  of 
one  important  part  of  the  country  with  extreme 
facility  and  precision.  We  will  subscribe  a  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  funds  of  the  East  Lothian  Pro- 
tection Society,  if  the  voice  of  Haddington,  given 
under  such  conditions,  go  "in  favour"  of  the 
bread-taxers, 


Mr.  Scot  Skirving,  too,  at  the  same  meeting  (the 
"  Lion-of-Englaud"  gentleman),  was  veiy  strong  on 
this  point.  "Iam  convinced,"  he  exclaimed,  "in 
spite  of  all  the  noise  they  ha  ve  made,  that  we  out- 
number the  Free  Trade  party'.'  We  only  say,  Try  it, 
Mr.  Skirving.  Try  it  in  Haddington.  Outnumber  us 
there  !  Come  out  of  your  holes  and  comers,  where 
your  bluster  is  simply  ridiculous.  Tell  the  people 
of  Haddington  this  to  their  faces — and  then  count 
heads,  and  let  the  rules  of  arithmetic  decide. 

Wo  are  not  more  certain  that  we  hold  a  pen,  than 
we  are  that  Mr.  Scot  Skirving — though  his  "Lion- 
of-England"  burst  does  seem  to  indicate  a  little 
hot-headedness — is  too  prudent  a  man  at  bottom  to 
try  any  experiment  of  the  sort.  A  secret  instinct 
warns  him  that  it  won't  do.  The  whole  of  this  vain 
and  silly  agitation  is,  after  all,  but  skin-deep.  The 
thing  is  a  pretty  bubble  enough — but  not  made  for 
handling. 

THE  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND  AT  HOME. 

We  had  not  intended — space  and  time  being  valu- 
able— to  notice  any  of  the  recent  protectionist  de- 
monstrations very  minutely ;  but,  since  writing  the 
foregoing,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sussex  Agricultural 
Protection  Society  at  Chichester,  on  Wednesday 
last,  which  are  too  deliciously  absurd  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  or  lumped  together  with  the  mass 
of  more  ordinary  stupidities  that  we  have  above 
disposed  of  in  the  gross.  The  affair  was  in  all  re- 
spects unique,  and  deserves  to  stand  by  itself.  It 
was  not  a  public  meeting,  for  it  was  "  convened  by 
circular ;"  nor  was  it  exactly  a  private  meeting, 
for  there  were  some  2000  persons  present — not  all 
of  one  way  of  thinking.  It  cannot  be  called  a  land, 
lords'  meeting,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  au- 
ditory were  "  agricultural  labourers ;" — a  circum- 
stance which  rather  puzzled  us,  till  we  came  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  satisfactory  explanation,  that 
they  were  prize  labourers — "  his  own  friends,  whom 
he  had  often  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  dinner, 
and  to  many  of  whom  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  prizes  for  their  honest  and  meritorious 
conduct.''  There  was  great  variety  in  the  day's 
business.  There  was  prose  by  the  duke,  and  origi- 
nal poetry  by  Lord  William  Lennox.  It  began 
with  "  thunder  and  lightning,"  by  the  Rev.  L.  V. 
Harcourt,  and  ended  in  a  blaze.  The  whole  was 
agreeably  interspersed  with  a  running  commentary 
of  interlocutory  and  inteijectional  criticism  by  the 
audience,  which  cany  the  reader  pleasantly  on,  and 
completely  relieve  the  affair  from  all  imputation  of 
dulness. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  reduce  these  very  ano- 
malous and  chaotic  elements  to  anything  like  order; 
but  a  few  of  the  more  salient  beauties  of  the  Rich- 
mond and  Sussex  eloquence,  taken  as  they  come, 
may  not  be  unwelcome  to  our  readers.  We  may 
begin  with  the  following  description  of  landlordism, 
and  rationale  of  protection,  from  the  lips  of  the 
Rev.  L.  V.  Harcourt,  who  presided  on  the  oc- 
casion : — 

"  It  was  well  known  that  landed  proprietors  were  not, 
generally  speaking,  accumulators  of  wealth ;  that,  for  the 
most  part,  they  live  nearly,  if  not  quite, up  to  their  incomes. 
They  could  scarcely  maintain  their  station  in  society  on  their 
present  incomes.  How  were  they  to  maintain  them  when 
one-fifth  part  was  taken  away?  He  would  appeal  to  pro- 
fessional men,  and  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  landed  estates,  whether  they  were  not  burthened 
with  numerous  incumbrances,  with  mortgages,  annuities, 
life  assurances,  jointures ,  and  he  knew  not  what,  which 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  owners  to  matntain  their 
station  in  society'/  What  then,  were  they  to  do?  Some 
people  would  say,  'Let  them  retrench  their  superfluities, 
abandon  their  luxuries,  adopt  a  more  frugal  and  economical 
mode  of  life.'  Suppose  they  were  all  such  conscientious,  self- 
denying  men  as  to  agree  at  once  to  make  this  great  sacrifice, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  to  all  the  tradesmen  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  employ— for  instance,  the 
silversmith,  the  watchmaker,  the  haberdasher,  the  draper, 
the  coachmaker,  the  painter,  the  music-seller,  to  all  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  administer  to  the  luxuries  which  they 
enjoyed,  or  to  the  arts  which  they  protected?  The  whole 
wouid  sutler  from  the  privations  of  the  landowner." 

Was  there  ever  anything  so  cruel  as  the  kind- 
ness of  this  landlord's  friend?  So  the  "Maintain 
our  station  in  society"  theory  of  protection  is  the 
real  thing,  after  all.  The  landlords  of  England 
are,  "  generally  speaking,"  a  sort  of  spendthrifts, 
who  produco  nothing,  and  consume  all  they  can  lay 
their  bonds  upon.  They  are  at  once  desperately 
lazy,  and  outrageously  ambitious.  They  aspire  to 
a  "  station  in  society"  wliich  their  income  does  not 
justify — and  the  nation  must  pay  the  expenso  of 


gratifying  their  preposterous  pretensions.  They 
mortgage  their  acres  to  make  a  show  beyond  their 
means, — and  then  come  on  us  for  the  interest. 
They  would  like  to  economise,  but  common 
humanity  forbids  it— for  what  woidd  become  of 
,l  all  the  tradesmen?"  They  do  it  all  for  patriotism, 
and  "  protection  of  the  arts."  They  are  philanthro- 
pically  self-indulgent— luxurious  and  extravagant 
in  principle— and  positively  maka.a  conscience  of 
spending  more  than  they  have  got^ 

This  pi  ain,  old-fashioned  view  of  "  protection,"  as 
specially  designed  for  the  relief  and  solace  of  mort 
gaged  and  encumbered  landlords,  was  incidentally 
confirmed  by  a  Captain  Pilkington,  who  was  clearly 
of  opinion  that  protection  is,  at  all  events,  not  a 
farmer's  question.  The  farmers  have  had  protec- 
tion these  30  years  past,  and  not  a  man  of  them  ever 
made  a  penny  by  it  yet.  The  captain  would  just 
like  to  see  a  farmer  who  has  made  money,  as  he 
would  like  to  see  a  unicorn  or  a  griffin : — "  Could 
they  show  him  a  farmer  who  had  made  his  fortune? 
No  ;  he  was  an  animal  unknown.  Were  there  such 
a  one,  Dr.  Buckland  would  soon  be  down  and 
geologise  him,  see  what  stratum  he  was  made  of 
and  send  him  up  to  the  British  Museum  in  a  glass 
case."  The  captain  is  quite  sure  such  relics  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  protection  "  formation." 

When  the  great  duke  rose  to  speak,  he  wasgreeted 
by  salutations,  more  vivacious  and  hearty  than  com- 
plimentary, having  immediate  reference  to  his  well- 
known  commercial  emiuence  in  the  fish  line.  An 
irresistible  inclination  for  "  salmon  "  seemed  sud- 
denly to  seize  and  pervade  the  audience.  His  grace 
did  not  enter  at  large  into  this  topic ;  but  proceeded, 
in  a  brief  though  suggestive  speech,  to  the  more 
immediate  business  of  the  day.  The  most  charac- 
teristic portion  of  his  address  was  the  following 
auecdotical  illustration  of  the  "fact"  that  cheap 
food  is  the  poor  man's  bane  i 

"  An  Irish  labourer  who  had  only  recently  been  trans- 
ported to  London  from  the  Sister  Isle,  went  into  a  shop  in 
St.  Giles's  to  purchase  some  eggs.  He  had  only  one  coin  in 
his  possession — sixpence,  and  for  that  sum  the  shopkeeper 
gave  him  four  eggs.  The  Irishman  complained  bitterly  of 
their  extravagant  price,  as  he  called  it,  and  said  that  in  his 
own  county  of  Mayo  he  could  purchase  two  dozen  for  the 
same  money.  The  shopkeeper  rejoined,  '  Then  why  did  you 
not  stay  in  Mayo  ?'  '  Arrah!  by  St.  Patrick,'  said  the  Lish- 
man,' '  I  could  not  get  the  sixpence  to  buy  the  eggs  with 
there.'" 

The  Hibemicism  greatly  tickled  some  sharp- 
witted  wags  of  the  assemblage,  who  instantly  started 
the  puzzling  query,  "  Where  did  he 'get  the  sixpence 
then?"  We  coidd  wish  that  his  grace  had  gone  se- 
riously into  this  question,  which  has  a  significance 
quite  irrespective  of  the  mere  verbal  "  bull"  which 
suggested  it.  Of  course  the  ducal  meaning  was 
that  the  Irishman  came  by  his  sixpence  after  his 
arrival  in  London,  though  the  ducal  language  fails 
of  conveying  that  important  particular  of  the  story. 
Well,  but  why  could  not  the  Irishman  have  earned 
a  sixpence  in  his  own  country  ?  What  makes  the 
difference  between  Mayo  and  Middlesex,  that  six- 
pences are  easier  to  be  got  here  than  there  ?  Is 
there  less  "protection"  in  Mayo  than  in  Middle- 
sex ?  And  again,  why  do  agriculturists  get  a  better 
price  for  their  eggs  in  Middlesex,  than  in  Mayo— 
the  "  protection  "  being  identical  in  both?  Perhaps, 
if  the  duke  had  followed  up  this  line  of  inquiry,  he 
might  have  lighted  on  the  truth,  that  labouring 
men's  sixpences  are  most  plentiful,  and  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  most  "remunerative,"  in  the 
vicinity  of  busy  and  prosperous  trade,  and  of  an  in- 
dustrious and  thriving  town  population. 

The  grand  speech  of  the  day  was,  however,  not 
the  duke's,  but  that  of  his  noble  kinsman,  Lord 
William  Lennox.  His  lordship  was  particularly 
lively,  and  gives  us  at  least  a  dozen  absurdities 
for  every  one  of  his  grace's.  He  charged  the  League 
with  a  design  "  to  produce  anarchy  and  confusion" 
— and  immediately  went  to  signalize  his  own  re- 
spect for  the  Queen's  peace,  by  declaring  how  much 
"  he  woidd  like"  to  see  a  thousand  Sussex  labourers 
"annihilate  double  their  number  from  the  manuftc- 
turing  districts."  He  then  branched  off  to  potatoes, 
and  administered  to  the  said  labourers  the  some- 
what equivocal  consolation,  that  by  and  by,  in  the 
spring,  perhaps,  "provisions  will  be  cheap" — the 
head  of  the  House  having  just  before  shown  that 
cheap  food  is  about  the  worst  thing  that  can  be- 
fall the  labourers.  From  economics,  his  lordship 
passed  on  to  politics — described  the  Premier  as  a 
"  political  ogre"— wondered  on  wliich  side  of  the 
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House  the  ogve  would  sit  in  the  next  session — and 
recommended  that  he  should  "  take  his  seat  on  the 
floor,  upon  an  empty  English  corn  sack,  supported  by 
two  others  well  filled  with  American  and  Polish 
wheat ;" — which  irresistibly  suggests  the  idea,  that 
"  protection"  means  having  one  sack  of  corn  where 
we  might  have  two.  From  politics,  the  transition 
was  easy  to  poetry ;  and  the  noble  lord  favoured 
the  company,  l^h  with  an  elegant  extract  from  a 
distinguished  poet  of  the  last  generation,  and  with 
some  original  verses  of  liis  own  composing: 

"  la  conclusion,  I  will  read  to  you  some  lines  written  by  a 
late  president  of  an  agricultural  "society,  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
with  which  I  was  somewhat  amused  the  other  day.  They 
run  as  follows: 

'  Let  this  he  held  the  farmer's  creed, 
For  stock  seek  out  the  choicest  breed, 
In  peace  and  plenty  let  them  feed  ; 
Your  land  sow  with  the  choicest  seed  ; 
Let  it  not  dung  or  dressing  need ; 
Inclose  and  drain  it  with  all  speed ; 
And  you  will  soon  be  rich  indeed.' 
"  Now,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  adding  afew  lines  which 
I  will  also  read  to  you.    They  run  thus  : 

'  Turn  out  Sir  Robert  with  all  speed, 
(His  Cabinet  from  Free  Trade  weed) 
Don't  trust  to  him— a  broken  reed — 
Who's  faithless,  both  in  word  and  deed, 
Protection  seek,  and  thus  agreed, 
The  fanner  may  be  rich  indeed.'" 

We  regret  to  add  that  the  uncourtly  auditory 
subjected  his  poetical  lordship's  versification  to  a 
very  short  and  sharp  extemporaneous  criticism. 
One  voice  ejaculated : 

"  The  worst  of  verses  I  ever  zeed  ;" 
and  another  : 

"  The  worst  of  readers  I  ever  heard  read." 

The  whole  drollery  was  characteristically  wound 
up  with  a  rather  startling  practical  joke,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  are  thus  detailed  by  the  Times 
reporter : 

"  Two  of  the  lowest  ruffians  in  Chichester,  one  of  them 
known  at  Petworth,  had  been  employed  by  oue  of  the  Duke's 
political  dirty-work  men,  the  aforesaid  Pasco,  to  bring  in 
and  parade  before  the  hustings,  just  as  the  proceedings  were 
about  to  end,  a  copy  of  the  Times  newspaper,  at  which  the 
Duke's  toadies  on  the  platform  looked  with  ill-disguised  as- 
tonishment, and  cried  "  Take  it  away  !  Down  with  it !"  The 
display  of  the  broadsheet  would  have  been  little  understood 
by  the  majority  of  the  multitude  had  it  not  been  for  some 
strips  of  paper  pasted  thereon,  upon  which  strips  was 
printed  its  title,  the  Times,  in  large  capitals.  Upon  the 
name  being  generally  recognised,  so  many  complimentary 
cheers  were  given  that  the  chawbacons  who  surrounded  the 
framework  to  which  it  was  fastened,  looked  inquiringly  at 
their  fuglemen  and  paymasters  on  the  hustings  for  the 
signal  which  should  direct  the  next  part  of  the  performance. 
This  was  soon  telegraphed,  and  the  paper  was  instanta- 
neously set  on  fire  and  consumed,  the  noble  Duke  and  liis 
friends  feasting  their  eyes  in  silence  on  the  flames  which 
spared  the  framework  or  gallows,  as  it  was  termed,  to  which 
the  paper  had  been  affixed ;  a  ghastly  symbol  of  the  fate 
which  may  attend  those  who  follow  up  this  public  and  au- 
thoritative lesson  in  incendiarism.  The  landowners  and 
occupiers,  one  would  think,  had  already  experienced  enough 
of  the  consequence  of  their  laboureis  learning  the  use  of 
pocket  lucifer-matches  without  the  further  instruction  and 
encouragement  afforded  to  them  by  this  glaring  act  of  folly. 
I  have  good  authority  for  stating  that  the  majority  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  Chichester  regard  this  as  a  most  contemptible  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  meeting  itself  as  an  insult,  as  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  his  friends  well  know  that  they  do  not  agree 
with  their  opinions  on  the  Com  Laws,  but  particularly  be- 
cause a  large  number  of  agricultural  labourers  were  hired  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  to  cheer  and  Lbawl  at  command. 
Some  of  them  were  allowed  the  full  holiday  and  their  day's 
pay,  and  others  an  extra  shilling." 

The  discretion  and  taste  of  this  need  no  comment. 
We  must,  however,  do  the  principal  personage  of 
the  day  the  justice  of  stating,  that,  "  according  to 
one  report  of  the  proceedings,  although  "  the  joke 
of  course  caused  much  amusement  on  the  platform 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  appeared  somewhat  alarmed 
at  the  temerity  of  those  engaged  in  it."  Whether 
the  alarm  was  taken  at  the  possible  moral  results 
of  the  "  public  and  authoritative  lesson  in  incen- 
diarism," or  whether  liis  grace  thought  it  hardly 
judicious,  in  these  times,  to  provoke  a  gratuitous 
quarrel  with  a  powerful  organ  of  the  press,  we  are 
not  informed.    Either  cause  of  alarm  would  be  per. 
J'ectly  legitimate.    Landlordism  has  no  reason  to 
look  pleasantly  on  lucifer  matches  in  labouring 
men's  hands,  and  cannot  afford  just  now  to  insult 
a  journal  having  the  circulation  and  influence  of 
:  the  Times.  That  in  which  the  real  "  temerity"  of  the 
proceeding  mainly  consists,  we  do  not  suppose  the 
l  Duke  of  Richmond  is  capable  of  appreciating.  We 
■  do  not  imagine  that  it  once  occurred  to  the  ducal 
|  mind,  that  the  whole  business  of  the  day,  from  first 
j  to  last—  the  prose  and  the  poetry— the  "  facts"  and 
the  logic— the  blundering  jokes,  and  the  ludicrous 
1  solemnity— the  drivelling  stupidity  and  the  canting 
philosophy,  together  with  the  concluding  outrage 
on  common  propriety;— are  all  infinitely  better  cal- 
culated to  bring  landlordism  into  contempt,  than  a 


whole  season  of  Covent  Garden  meetings,  and  only 
serve  to  hasten  the  day  when  these  gentry  must 
either  learn  to  "  maintain  their  station  in  society," 
by  behaving  themselves  like  rational  and  educated 
men,  or  else  expect  to  be  served  with  short  notice  to 
quit. 
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THE  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  FUND. 

Since  the  meeting,  held  at  Manchester  on  Tues- 
day the  ?3d  ult.,  the  following  subscriptions  have 
been  handed  in : — 

Win.  Brown,  Liverpool   .£1000 

J.  and  N.  Phillips  and  Co.,  Manchester  ..  1000 
R<1.  Pennington,  Hindley  Lodge,  near  \ 

Wigan,   £300  I  , 

John  Pennington,  ditto   500  f 

Alfred  Pennington,  ditto  ....    200  J 

W.  Walker,  Southport   *    500 

G.  Andrew  and  Son,  Compstall  Bridge, )  5qq 
near  Stockport   '.  ) 

John  Leech,  Stalybridge           ....       •  •  500 

Alfred  Orrell,  Stockport    500 

Winkworth  and  Procters,  Manchester    . .  400 

T.  and  R.  Barnes,  ditto    300 

Sale  and  Wort  hington,  ditto    250 

John  Gallimore,  ditto   250 

R.  Benson,  0,  Sussex-square,  London     . .  200 

P.  and  E.  Seville,  Lees   200 

1.  M.  Gibson,  M.P.,  Loudon    200 

Du  Fay  and  Co.,  Manchester    150 

H.  I.  Merck  and  Co  ,  ditto       -   150 

S.  and  A.  Butterworth,  ditto    105 

R.  Potter,  8t.  John's  Wood,  London       . .  100 

E.  D.  Davenport,  Capesthorne,  Chester  ..  100 
Dimmack  and  Thompson,  Manchester  . .  100 

F.  and  G.  Wilkinson,  Stockport  ..  100 
T.  Dodgshon  and  Nephews,  Manchester . .  100 

HeniT  Waterhouse,  ditto    100 

R.  Benson,  Fairfield    100 

J.  and  S.  Alcock,  Manchester   loo 

W.  Ackroyd,  Altrincham    100 

G.  Crawshay.  Gateshead    100 

J .  Rawson,  Manchester   100 

A.  Morse,  Swaffham    100 

M.  Bins,  Manchester    100 

J.  Shaweross,  ditto    100 

A  Friend  per  J.  Gadsbv,  ditto    100 

1>.  Aiusworth,  ditto    100 

J.  Walker,  Stand, near  Manchester         ..  100 

W.  T.  and  E.  Piatt,  Hadfield  Lodge,  near  )  .-n 

Giossop   1 

J.  Fawcas,  Newcastle-on-Tyne   50 

G.  M.  Ainsworth,  Manchester   50 

J  Thompson,  ditto    50 

The  Earl  of  Radnor.  Coleshill,  Berks     . .  50 

Dr.  Bowring,M.P.,  Loudon    50 

J.  H.  Southam,  Ashton-under-Lyne       . .  50 

S.  Kershaw  and  Co.,  Giossop    50 

R.  Charlton  and  Sous,  Manchester        . .  50 

A.  Watkin,  ditto    50 

P.  F.  Willert,  ditto    50 

C.  P.  Henderson,  ditto   50 

S.  C.  Kell,  Huddersfield    50 

J.  Kay,  Esrj.,  Mayor  of  Salford   50 

J.  Richmond,  Manchester    25 

T.  Bateman,  ditto    25 

W.  A.  Cunningham,  ditto    25 

Hugh  C.  Armstrong,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. .  25 

P.  Thomson,  Manchester    25 

E.  Shaweross,  ditto                                 . .  25 

E.  Watkin,  Manchester   25 

B.  B.  S.  perW.  M'Cartney,ditto   26 

T.  Molineux,  ditto    25 

It.  Johnson  and  Brothers, ditto   25 

A.  Meatha,  ditto    25 

H.  P.Ree,  ditto   25 

A.  Caims,  ditto   25 

R.P.  Livingston, ditto   25 

A.  Weatherall,  ditto                 i   25 

A  Friend  per  Wm.  Harvey,  ditto   25 

John  Shield,  jun.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne     ..  21 

Thos.  Bottomley,  ditto                          :  20 

John  Lacy, ditto    20 

Thomas  Ainsworth,  Ecclee,  near  Manchester  20 

Charles  Hilton,  ditto    20 

Josh.  Pollock,  Barrister,  Manchester     ..  20 

John  Howard   20 

Richd.  Ranson,  Wigan   20 

Josh.  Yates,  Ardwick, Manchester         ..  20 

Henry  Milnes,  5,  Piccadilly, ditto           ..  20 

A.  Norton  and  Co.,  Newton, nr  Manchester  20 

Benj.  Whitworth,  ditto   15 

W.  and  C.  Chambers,  Todmorden           ..  15 

Wm.  Battye,  Audenshaw, near  Manchester  10  10 

Jamen  Thompson,  Wray,  near  Lancaster. .  10  10 

John  Bardsley,  28,  Mill  st„  Manchester  . .  10 

Gavin  Peacock,  Hollin's  Vale,  Bury        ..  10 

Edward  West,  Warrington    10 

James  Charlton,  Albert-street,  Manchester  10 

James  Nuttall,  Todmorden    10 

James  Stansfield,  ditto   10 

Edmund  Whittakor,  ditto    10 

David  Lacy,  ditto    10 

Uttley,  Brothers,  ditto   10 

Robt.  Waddington, Wigan    10 

A  Friend  to  the  Cause,  J.  B   10 

Rev.  J.  J.  Taylor,  Manchester   10 

J.  Grimston,  Neswick, near  Driffield       ..  10 

J.  Watson,  Manchester   10 

R.  Bligh,  Ilfracombe    10 

Banyan  and  Gardner,  Market  pl.,  Mancheat.  5 

Edw.  Wrigley,  2,  Cross-st-,  ditto   5 

James  Whiteley,  Medlock  st.,Hulme, ditto  5 

Wm.  Toinlinson,  Hodge,  Mottram         ..  5 

J.  Oliver,  Todmorden    5 

A  Friend,  ditto  ... .       ....       ....       ..  5 

John  Marshall,  ditto    5 

Josh.  Firth,  ditto    5 

Rich.  Chambers,  ditto   5 

Wm.  Brook,  ditto    5 

Mr.  Sugden,  Rochdale   5 

Thomas  Wall,  Wigan    5 

Wm.  Worthington,  ditto    5 

Win.  Ramscar,  ditto    5 

James  Fairclough,  ditto    5 

W.  F.  Brand,  ditto    5 

R.  C.  Brand, ditto    5 

James  Wood,  Southport   5 

R.  Johnson,  Halsall,  near  Ormskirk       ..  5 

Win.  Ashcroft,  ditto    8 

J.  Holmes,  5,  Piccadilly.Manchester      ..  5 

J.  G.  Saunders,  ditto    5 

Johu  Wilson,  George  Inn,  ditto   5 

James  Aspell,  Waggon  and  Horses,  ditto  5 

John  Armstrong,  5,  Piccadilly,  ditto       . .  5 

—  Lamb,  Plymouth  Grove,  Manchester  5 

W.  P.  Bonsall,  ditto    5 

Jas  Dick,  Soap  Works,  Loith   5 

E  S.  Holmes,  Manchester    5 

C.  Wainwright,  ditto    .0 

E.  Booth, ditto   r, 

—  Vickers,  ditto          ....    5 

Mr.  Youill, ditto  ....  ,„, 

bums  under  01,  each.  an 


FREE  TRADE  MEETINGS. 


LAMBETH. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  meeting  of  the  electors  of  Lambeth 
took  place  at  the  Horns  Tavern,  Kenniugton,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  measures  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  total 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  large  room  of  the  Horns  was 
completely  filled.  Among  the  gentlemen  on  the  platform  we 
observed  Mr.  Hawes,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  D'Kyncourl,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Moffat,  M.l'.,Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wutkinson,  Mr.  I'oulter,  Mr. 
.1.  A.  Lyon,  Mr.  R.  S.  Dixon,  Mr.  Cash,  Mr.  Bone,  .\1  r. 
Byron,  Mr.  Renton,  Mr.  B.  Baker,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Richard  Popi  took  the  chair  and  opened  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting.  He  appeared  before  them  as  what  the 
world  called  a  Conservative,  hut  he  could  not  help  taking  a 
part  in  the  Anti-Corn-Law  struggle,  considering  the  ques- 
tion to  be  whether  this  country  was  or  was  not  to  be  starved? 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  avowed  that  he  had  only  recently  become 
a  Free  Trader.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  been  much  struck 
by  the  arguments  which  he  had  heard  adduced  at  a  recent 
Anti-Corn  Law  meeting  in  the  borough  of  Lambeth,  and  a 
speech  of  that  great  man,  Mr.  Cobden  (cheers  ),  which  lie 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  lately  at  Wakefield, 
had  decided  him  never,  on  any  future  election,  to  support 
any  but  a  Free  Trader.  (Cheers.)  The  hon.  gentlemun 
then  proceeded  to  advert  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
and  to  inquire  whether  the  League  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
earnest  in  its  proceedings,  when  they  considered  the  com- 
mencement which  had  been  made  the  other  day  of  the  sub- 
scription for  the  gigantic  fund  which  the  League  had  deter- 
mined to  raise.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Cash  moved  the  first  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the 
deficiency  iu  the  harvest,  as  well  as  the  diseased  state  of  the 
potato  crop,  rendered  some  such  measure  as  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  absolutely  necessary.  (Cheers. J  He  referred 
to  the  misery  generally  existing  amid  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation themselves,  and  on  that  ground  urged  the  necessity  of 
opening  the  ports.  If  the  ministry  did  not  repeal  the  bread- 
tax  of  their  own  good  will,  they  would  be  forced  to  do  it  by 
the  power  of  the  constituencies  of  the  kingdom.  ( Hear, 
hear.)  Let  the  people  be  but  true  to  themselves.  If  they 
wished  for  cheap  bread,  they  could  have  it.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Dixon  seconded  the  resolution,  observing  that  when 
they  reflected  upon  then'  isolated  situation,  and  the  confined 
space  which  they  could  appropriate  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
it  was  evident  that  they  could  only  exist  as  a  political  body 
by  being  a  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  nation.  Let 
them  look  at  our  increasing  population,  and  let  them  say 
whether  it  was  probable  that,  supposing  the  population  to  go 
on  increasing  as  it  had  done,  they  could  be  found  food  by  the 
supplies  afforded  by  this  country.  From  the  constitution  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  (iovernment,  they  had  reason  to  expect 
that  some  half-and-half  Corn  Law  measure  would  be  pro- 
pounded by  it.  (Hear.)  But  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
no  such  attempted  settlement  of  the  question.  It  must  be 
finally  and  for  ever  settled  by  a  total  repeal  of  those  unjust 
enactments  which  taxed  a  people  for  the  sake  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. (Hear.)  In  Belgium  and  other  Continental  nations, 
everything  possible  had  been  done  to  avert  the  consequences 
of  the  scarcity  which  threatened  Europe.  This  country 
alone  was  apathetic;  and  he  thought  that  it  was  high  time 
that  they  should  arise  from  their  mesmeric  slumbers,  and  be 
up  and  doing  in  the  great  cause  of  Free  Trade.  The  hon, 
gentleman  concluded  by  seconding  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Hawes,  M.P.,  then  came  forward  amidst  loud  cheer- 
ing, and  said  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  having  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  the  electors  of  the  borough  of  Lambeth  on  that 
occasion.  He  rejoiced  at  that  opportunity,  not  from  a  de- 
sire to  ascertain  iheir  opinion  upon  the  question  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  for  he  was  well  aware  that  they  were  favourable  to 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  nor  from  any  desire  to  express 
his  own  opinions  to  them  upon  that  important  subject,  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  electors  of  Lambeth  being  Free  Traders 
themselves,  well  knew  that  since  he  had  obtained  a  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  vote  had  always  been  given  iu 
favour  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  (cheers);  but  he  re- 
joiced at  seeing  that  meeting  assembled  on  that  occasion, 
as  it  would  enable  himself  and  his  honourable  colleague  to 
go  to  Parliament  and  say  that  they  had  been  sent  there  by  a 
constituency  who  were  unanimous  as  to  the  expediency  of 
removing  the  monopoly  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.;  For 
his  part,  he  had  seen  nothing  to  change  the  opinion  which 
he  had  long  before  formed,  namely,  that  they  had  an  inju- 
rious and  mischievous  tendency.  If  there  was  any  indivi- 
dual at  the  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  who 
was  an  advocate  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he  sincerely  desired  that 
the  individual  who  held  those  opinions  would  come  forward 
and  allege  some  reasons  for  maintaining  his  views,  for  there 
was  nothing  so  tiresome  or  tedious  as  slaying  twice  and 
thrice  the  giant  monopoly  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Hear.)  He  had 
no  desire  in  speaking  of  that  question  to  appeal  to  the  pas- 
sions of  those  around  him,  or  to  set  one  class  against 
another.  (Cheers.)  No ;  he  would  confine  himself  to  rea- 
son and  argument,  in  proof  of  the  opinions  which  he  enter- 
tained, and  which  he  would  show  were  founded  upon  jus-t 
and  correct  principles.  (Cheers.)  There  were  three  courses 
open  to  her  Majesty's  ministers  with  respect  to  the  Corn 
Laws.  They  might  either  propose  to  maintain  the  existing 
law — but  he  conceived  that  to  uphold  it  longer  would  be  im- 
possible ;  or  they  might  in  some  shape  or  form  diminish  a 
portion  of  the  protection  to  agriculture,  and  in  some  mys  - 
terious manner  endeavour  to  persuade  the  public  that  every 
thing  was  done  which  could  be  done  in  order  to  properly 
arrange  the  question.  If  it  were  proposed,  in  order  to  effect 
that  object,  that  there  should  be  some  sort  of  fixed  duty,  he 
for  one  would  take  that  opportunity  of  raising  his  voice 
against  a  fixed  duty.  ( Hear,  hew,)  Now,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  corn  was  a  prime  necessary  of  life,  and  wheu 
they  had  been  told,  upon  the  authority  of  ministers  of  the 
crown,  that  at  periods  when  there  was  an  abundance  of  food 
there  was  less  crime  in  the  country,  and  greater  prosperity 
than  at  other  periods,  he  maintained  that  it  formed  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  putting  an  end  to  any  legislation 
which  could  have  the  effect  of  rendering  food  scarce  and 
dear.  He  said  he  was  opposed  to  fixed  duty,  and  he  recol- 
lected that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  expressed  himself  as  opposed 
to  a  fixed  duty— not  that  it  would  form  any  very  potent  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  his  always  maintaining  that  opinion. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  He  (Mr.  Hawes)  would  maintain 
tliht  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  he  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  country,  for  whatever  injured  trade  would 
equally  affect  the  landed  interest  iu  time,  aud  he  believed 
that  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  corn  would  make  the 
population  more  happy  and  contented,  and  by  giving  a  better 
field  for  their  industry"  enable  them  to  be  belter  customers  of 
|hnt  which  the  fanners  produce,  and  thus- he  would  be  a  par- 
taker of  the  general  prosperity.   (Hear,  hew.)   The  land' 
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owners,  indeed;  said  that  one  claim  which  they  had  for  a 
peculiar  protection  to  their  interest  was  based  upon  the  fact 
they  had  peculiar  burdens  to  sustain,  and,  in  answer  to  that 
•a»"gument,  he  (Mr.  Hawesj  called  upon  thein  to  prove 
•tlUeir  case.  He  invited  them  to  prove  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  they  were  subjected  to  peculiar 
burdens  ;  but  until  they  had  proved  that  fact,  he  would  con- 
tinue to  deny  that  they  had  any  peculiar  burdens  to  sustain, 
and  consequently  to  deny  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Corn  Laws  which  was  based  upon  that  supposition.  Let 
them  prove  their  case  before  a  committee — let  them  satisfy  the 
public  that  they  bore  an  unjust  share  of  the  public  burdens, 
and  then  they  might  fairly  ask  for  an  equivalent,  or  for  the 
removal  of  that  portion  of  the  taxation  of  the  country  which 
pressed  upon  them  exclusively,  and  he  was  sine  the  public 
■would  in  such  a  case  cheerfully  share  in  the  common  bur- 
den. (Cheers.)  He  conceived  that  the  existing  law  might 
be  looked  upon  as  having  been  given  up,  for  those  who  in- 
troduced it  were  now  about  to  relinquish  it,  although  the 
public  had  been  to  the  last  hour  told  that  it  had  worked  well. 
"(Laughter.)  It  was  now  condemned  by  its  own  authors, 
and  no  argument  was  required  on  his  part  to  show  that  it 
had  not  been  useful  or  beneficial  to  the  country.  They  had 
now  viewed  the  two  courses  of  maintaining  a  fixed  duty  or 
the  present  scale,  and  they  next  came  to  the  consideration 
of  a  duty-free  trade  in  corn.  They  would,  in  looking  at  that 
question,  naturally  ask,  was  a  duty-free  trade  in  corn  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  effect  which  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
Corn  Law  asserted  it  would,  namely,  would  it  throw  the  land 
in  this  country  out  of  cultivation,  and  bring  ruin  upon  the 
agriculturists  ?  It  was  most  important  to  have  that  portion 
of  the  subject  fully  understood,  and  that  question  perfectly 
answered,  and  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  was  ready  to  assign  the 
sound  reasons  which  convinced  him  that  no  such  effect 
could  follow  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  What  benefit 
had  the  agricultural  interest  received  from  the  Corn  Laws? 
'li^ere  were  about  120  statutes  on  the  statute  book,  the  ob- 
ject >f  every  one  of  which  was  to  give  protection  in  some 
shape  to  agriculture,  and  every  one  of  those  statutes  had 
failed  in  its  avowed  object — (hear,  hear),  and  every  one 
which  was  intended  to  regulate  the  supply  of  com  had  been 
altered  or  repealed  from  time  to  time.  Tn  1773  a  law  was 
passed  which  approached  more  nearly  to  Free  Trade  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  it  happened  singularly  enough  that  the 
statute  of  1773  remained  longest  upon  the  statute  book. 
(Cheers.)  That  law  allowed  corn  to  come  into  our  markets 
at  a  nominal  duty  when  the  price  in  this  country  was  over 
48s.,  and  he  could  show  from  excellent  authority  that  20 
year  s  after  it  passed  the  condition  of  the  fanners  was  better 
than  it  had  since  been  with  a  higher  protection.  (Hear, 
hear.)  A  merchant  of  London,  in  a  publication  upon  the 
subject  of  the  currency,  published,  in  1708  or  1709,  charged 
the  country  bankers  with  doing  injury  by  lending  money  to 
the  farmers  to  enable  them  to  hold  over  their  stocks  of  com ; 
and  in  reply  to  that  charge,  a  distinguished  man,  Sir 
Francis  Baring,  made  a  statement  which  threw  great  light 
•upon  the  condition  of  the  farmers  at  that  period.  He  said 
that  the  general  mass  of  the  bankers  in  the  country,  instead 
of  lending  money  to  the  fanners,  looked  to  them  for  depo- 
sits and  support,  and  that  it  was  rare  for  the  fanners  to 
■want  to  borrow  money,  whilst  the  instances  were  not  rare 
-where  they  even  accommodated  the  landlords  with 
loans.  (Cries  of  hear,  hear.)  Could  that  be  said  in  20 
years  after  the  enactment  of  any  of  the  other  laws  for 
the  protection  of  agriculture?  (Cries  of  No,  no.)  Du- 
ring the  French  war — partly  from  the  effect  of  mono- 
poly, partly  from  the  expenses  of  importation,  and  partly 
lrom  bad  seasons — prices  rose  higher,  and  additional  land 
<was  put  into  cultivation;  and  in  1815,  when  the  peace 
took  place,  a  law  was  introduced  in  order  to  uphold  those 
liigh  prices  and  liigh  rents  which  had  been  produced 
during  the  progress  of  the  war.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  He 
•was  in  a  condition  to  prove  that  the  law  of  1815  was 
passed  in  order  to  uphold  rents  and  the  war  prices.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  price  at  which  the  duty  was  to  be  nominal 
•was  then  fixed  at  80s.,  as  it  was  allegpd  to  meet  the  in- 
creased expenses  of  agriculture  and  to  give  remuneration 
to  the  grower.  The  monopoly  was  then  established  by  the 
law  of  the  land ;  but  in  1810  com  was  down  to  52s.  in  this 
country,  when  it  should  have  been  at  80s.,  if  that  were  to 
be  the  remunerating  price  for  the  agriculturists.  Then 
there  were  bad  seasons,  and  prices  rose ;  and  then  there 
•were  committees  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  agricultural 
distress  and  manufacturing  distress.  (Hear,  hear.)  When 
the  corn  was  cheap  the  farmers  complained  of  being  dis- 
tressed for  want  of  remunerating  prices,  and  when  corn 
was  high  then  manufacturers  and  artizans  were  distressed. 
The  law  of  1815  was  found  to  be  too  stringent  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  in  1822  a  new  law  was  proposed  and  earned ; 
but  it  was  never  in  operation,  for  it  was  enacted  that  it 
should  not  come  into  operation  until  corn  reached  80s.,  and 
as  com  never  reached  80s.  whilst  that  law  was  in  existence, 
it  never  came  into  operation.  (Hear,  hear.)  From  1822  to 
1828,  there  was  a  continual  shifting  and  patching  of  the 
Corn  Law,  and  at  last  the  bill  of  1828  was  introduced.  In 
3815  tlie  growers  of  corn  were  to  be  secured  at  80s.,  but 
that  law  failed,  and  in  ]828  the  friends  of  agriculture  only 
asked  b'-ls.  In  1830,  the  King's  speech  prominently  put 
forth  agricultural  distress  as  one  of  its  topics ;  and  in  1833 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  that 
agricultural  distress.  In  1830  there  was  another  committee 
to  inquire  into  agricultural  distress ;  so  it  was  apparent  that 
Ifaose  laws  for  the  protection  of  agriculture  had  failed  in 
their  object,  and  were  but  a  delusion,  holding  out 
promises  to  the  fanner  which  they  did  not  realise.  ( Hear, 
dear.)  The  author  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1830 
liimselfan  enlightened  agriculturist,  called  the  Com  Law  a 
(Il  lusive  protection,  and  stated  that  the  fanners  had  been 
for  some  years  sinking  under  it,  and  paying  their  rents  out 
of  their  capital.  The  writer  to  whom  he  idluded  was  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  now  fills  the  chair  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  who,  as  he  before  remarked,  was 
an  enlightened  agriculturist  himself.  They  next  came  to 
the  law  of  1812,  but  he  would  not  say  anything  of  that  law, 
as  the  minister  who  proposed  it  was  about  to  give  it  up,  and 
as  it,  was  now,  in  fact,  but  the  ghost  of  a  Corn  Law.  ( Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  He  believed  that  he  had  said  enough 
to  show  the  meeting  that  these  laws  for  the  protection 
of  agriculture  had  been  a  delusion,  and  he,  therefore, 
thought  he  was  right  in  saying  that  the  best  course  to 
pursue  would  be  to  do  away  with  protection  altogether. 
fjMyym  )  He  was,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the 
gMt  liflyfhgiMhr  a  perfect  Free  Trade  in  that  article. 
yf^^^aa^^4lJ#ivKw.ir  thai  every  approach  of  Kree  Trade 
\ 4Mp^^nnaDHElNiy  some  persons  as  the  signal  of  the 
''VHftMoaiSMnjffl&UafA  agricultural  interest,  ami  must  of 
Ui*M  fimpf&&^  vWyHdoquy  with  which  Mr.  HuskiHSOu 
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principles  of  Free  Trade.  At  that  time  all  the  interests 
which  were  connected  with  iron,  silk,  and  shipping  would 
be  mined;  but  what  was  the  fact?  Now  in  1815,  twenty 
years  after  Mr.  Huskisson  brought  forward  those  propo- 
sitions, those  interests  which  he  touched  were  in  a  more 
flourishing  state  than  before.  The  iron  trade  and  the 
shipping  trade  had  greatly  increased,  and  experience  had 
shown  that  the  predictions,  as  regarded  those  interests,  by 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  had 
utterly  failed.  What  ha  1  the  world  and  what  had  they  not 
lost,  by  not  long  ago  following  out  those  principles?  (Cheers) 
All  the  great  authorities  of  the  world|had  been  Free  Traders. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  a  Free  Trader  —  Lord  Grenville  declared  in 
his  famous  protest,  that  monopoly  was  the  parent  of  dearness, 
scarcity,  and  want.  (Cheers.)  Then  they  had  Adam  Smith, 
Eicardo,  M'Culloch,  ranged  upon  their  side  —  a  mighty 
airay,  in  short,  of  statesmen — of  theoretical  and  practical 
authorities,  all  declaring  their  solemn  conviction  that  the 
doctrines  of  Free  Trade  were  those  ofjustice  and  truth.  (Hear.) 
What  had  they  lost  by  monopoly  ?  He  need  not  remind 
them  that  their  North  American  colonies  were  sacrificed  to 
its  demands,  and  now  they  found  every  nation  in  Europe 
copying  their  bad  example— while  this  country  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  evil  precedents  which  it  itself  had  set.  (Hear.) 
Then  look  to  France,  it  was  a  country  full  of  all  they  most 
required.  But  let  them  remember  what  an  insignificant 
trade  existed  between  us  and  our  neighbours  ou  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  (Hear.)  Why  was  it  so?  why,  when 
our  Government  pressed  for  a  liberal  treaty  of  commerce 
they  were  continually  met  by  taunting  allusions  to  our  own 
monopolist  enactments.  (Hear.)  Again,  let  them  look  to 
the  state  of  America.  By  opening  our  markets  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  United  States,  they  would  be  tending  more  than 
by  any  other  means  to  restore  and  promote  peaceful  relations 
between  England  and  her  old  colonies  (hear) ;  relations, 
the  surest  and  broadest  basis  of  which  must  ever  be  Free 
Trade.  (Cheers.)  Free  Trade  in  fact  was  a  kind  of  hostage 
for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  people 
of  the  different  countries  of  Europe  would  take  a  large  and 
enlightened  view  of  their  interests — anew  which  could  bring 
them  to  no  conclusion  other  than  that  Free  Trade  was  the 
best  and  greatest  security  for  the  peace,  the  civilisation,  and 
the  progress  of  the  world.  (Cheers.)  These  were  his  prin- 
ciples, ana  he  confessed  that  he  should  feel  fortified  in  them, 
and  in  giving  expression  to  them  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  the  general  concurrence  which  they  hod  met  with  from 
that  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  his  constituents,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Lambeth.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man resumed  his  seat  amid  much  loud  applause. 

Mr.  Byron  proposed  the  next  resolution,  to  the  effect 
that  the  meeting  pledged  itself  only  to  support  that  Govern- 
ment which  would  propose  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws. 

Mr.  Christie  seconded  the  resolution,  congratulating  the 
meeting  upon  the  conversion  to  Free  Trade  principles  of 
their  chairman.  (Cheers.) 

T.  D'Eyncourt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  then  shortly  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  stood  in  a  distinct  position  from  his  honour- 
able colleague  who  had  just  aderessed  them.  He  was  a 
landowner.  He  enjoyed  the  signal  distinction  of  being  en- 
trasted  with  their  confidence — a  confidence  which  he  would 
ever  attempt  to  merit  by  being  ready,  when  the  time  came, 
to  take  that  course  which  the  public  interest  indicated. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  assured  them  that  he  was  heart  and  soul 
with  them  and  with  his  honourable  colleague  (hear,  hear), 
agreeing  as  he  did  with  him  in  all  the  sentiments  which 
he  had  expressed,  and  which  he  perceived  they  were  so  eager 
favourably  to  entertain.  (Cheers.)  He  had  at  a  former 
period  voted  for  a  fixed  duty,  to  replace  the  Corn  Laws.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  from  that  moment  that  he  was  an  advocate 
of  a  fixed  duty.  But  he  thought  that  a  moderate  fixed  duty 
would  have  had — just  as  well  as  Com  Law  repeal — the  effect 
of  opening  the  markets  of  the  world ;  the  great  desideratum 
they  had  to  complain  of —  the  great  object  they  had  to 
straggle  for.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  all  events,  a  fixed  duty- 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  than  the  present  sliding 
scale.  He  had  often  been  challenged  upon  this  subject.  He 
had  frequently  been  asked  whether  he  was  for  a  total  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  ?  His  reply  had  always  been  as  it  now 
was.  The  production  of  corn  was  a  manufacture — he  was  a 
manufacturer  of  corn.  Let  them  repeal  protective  duties 
upon  all  articles  of  manufacture,  and  he  would  be  happy  in 
that  case  to  repeal  that  upon  corn  also  with  the  rest.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  great  apostles  of  Free  Trade  seemed  now  to  be 
agreed  upon  that  point.  Let  them,  then,  be  agreed  as  to  the 
repeal  of  all  protecting  duties — let  them  be  just  to  all.  He 
should  be  satisfied  with  such  an  arrangement ;  and  if  the 
landed  interest  generally  were  not,  they  ought  to  he. 
(Cheers.)  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  tliis  great  change 
could  be  effected  without  some  mischief  to  those  engaged  in 
agriculture.  It  was  impossible  to  pursue  a  fallacious  system 
for  a  long  course  of  years  without  some  injury  accruing  from 
an  alteration  in  it.  But  this  was  no  reason  why  such  a  sys- 
tem should  be  persevered  in ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  interest 
of  the  nation  required  that  they  should  repeal  laws  which 
had  the  effect  of  benefiting  a  particular  class  of  the  com- 
munity, they  had  a  right  to  insist  upon  such  repeal,  how- 
ever influential  and  however  important  that  class  might  be. 
(Hear.)  He  trusted  that  such  mischief  as  he  had  hinted  at 
would  only  be  temporary.  He  trusted  that  such  a  measure 
as  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would,  in  the  impulse  which 
it  was  calculated  to  give  to  manufactures,  re-act  upon  the 
agricultural  interest  of  the  country ;  but  even  if  these 
hopes  were  vain,  still  he  would  be  bound  as  their  repre- 
sentative, and  as  au  honest  man,  to  take  that  course  which 
he  believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  country.  There  might  be 
some  poor  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  Corn  Law  re- 
peal. Well,  so  be  it;  he  was  ready  to  endure  it.  He  would 
glory  in  enduring  it ;  trusting  that  the  people  of  England, 
who  would  derive  the  benefit,  would  be  ready,  in  case  of  any 
revision  of  the  taxes  being  afterwards  considered  necessary, 
cheerfully  to  take  their  share  in  bearing  any  burden  which 
it  might  lie  found  equitable  and  reasonable  that  all  should 
equally  contribute  to.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  entreated  them  to 
remember  that  a  revision  of  taxation  was  necessary.  Take 
the  Property-tax  for  example.  (Cheers.)  That  tax  was  bene- 
ficial to  the  landed  interest,  and  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of 
commerce  and  industry.  (Cheers.)  Let  them  take  this 
view  of  the  case — let  them  co-operate  with  him  as  just,  fair, 
and  honest  men,  in  endeavouring  to  adjust  as  equitably  as 
possible  the  balance  of  the  public  burdens.  Reference  had 
been  made  as  to  the  oourse  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  would 
probably  adopt.  He  thought  it  a  vain  imagination  to  suppose 
that  the  Premier  would  go  for  uncondiiional  Free  Trade. 
He  thought  he  would  rather  take  the  course  which  his  ho- 
nourable colleague  hud  hinted  at,  and  would  propose  some 
half  and  half  meusuro.  (Cries  of  "  No,  no.  No  half  and 
half  measure.")   His  own  disposition  distinctly  was  to  op- 


pose any  such  measure ;  and  then  if  there  should  be  con- 
cluded, as  he  tmsted  there  would  be,  a  union  between  the 
liberals  and  many  gentlemen  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house,  which  might  have  the  effect,  at  no  distant  day,  of 
again  ejecting  the  Tory  ministry  from  office;  then  there 
would  be  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  he  trusted  that  they 
would  be  well  prepared  for  it.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Wilson  had  listened  attentively  to  the  speech  of 
their  representative,  Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  and  he  wished  to 
have  a  more  explicit  statement  from  that  hon.  gentleman  as 
to  the  course  which  he  intended  to  tak^mth  respect  to  the 
Corn  Law  question  in  the  House  of^mimons.  He  was 
desirous  to  be  informed  if  the  hon.  member  was  prepared  to 
vote  for  a  total  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
at  the  meeting  of  Parliament.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  D'Eyncourt  said  that  since  he  first  entered  public 
life,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  it  had  been  his  universal 
practice  never  to  give  a  pledge  upon  any  subject.  ( Cries  of 
hear,  hear,  mingled  with  marks  of  disapprobation.)  He 
had  always  candidly  and  fully  expressed  his  opinions,  and 
he  had  acted  consistently  and  honestly  in  Parliament,  and 
with  regard  to  pledges,  he  was  confident  that  his  honourable 
colleague  would  give  the  same  answer  which  he  had  given. 
He  had,  on  three  occasions,  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
the  reduction  of  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and  yet,  if  he 
were  asked  to  pledge  himself  on  any  particular  vote  with 
respect  to  that  question,  he  would  refuse  to  give  such 
pledge.  His  duty,  as  their  representative,  was  not  to  give 
pledges  at  the  call  of  any  individual  who  chose  to  jump  up 
and  ask  him  to  do  so.  (Disappointment,  mingled  with  cries 
of  hear.)  He  repeated,  he  had  given  his  opinions  clearly  to 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  he  did  not  see 
how  any  individual  could  misunderstand  his  views. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  would  have  put  the  question  to  Mr. 
Hawes,  but  that  his  speech  was  clear  and  distinct  as  re- 
garded the  subject.  He  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  meeting 
plainly  to  put  the  question  to  either  of  their  members,  whe- 
ther he  would  or  would  not  vote  for  an  abolition  of  the  Com 
Laws.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  If  the  honourable  member, 
having  been  so  many  years  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
not  made  up  his  mind  as  yet  on  the  subject  of  the  Com 
Laws,  it  was  time  for  the  electors  to  look  for  some  one  who 
could  make  up  his  mind  on  the  subject.  A  deputation  from 
the  constituency  of  Lambeth,  men  who  co-operated  with  the 
League,  had  waited  on  the  honourable  member  (Mr.  D'Eyn- 
court) on  the  subject,  and  never  could  get  a  direct  answer 
from  him  with  respect  to  it.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  from 
the  position  which  he  held,  the  honourable  member  ougb 
to  be  prepared  not  only  to  vote  for  an  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Law,  but  to  exert  himself  strenuously  to  effect  that  object. 
(Cheers.)  Having  put  the  question  to  the  honourable 
member,  he  thought  it  but  fair  to  adopt  a  similar  course  to- 
wards his  colleague,  and  he  would  now  ask  Mr.  Hawes  if  he 
was  prepared  to  vote  for  an  entire  and  unconditional  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  in  the  ensuing  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hawes  said  he  had  spoken  clearly  and  at  length  o 
the  subject,  and  in  the  most  distinct  and  unequivocal  terms 
If  they  asked  him  after  that  declaration  of  his  opinion  to  g. 
into  Parliament,  bound  hand  and  foot,  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  at  all  times  bound  to  vote  for  any  particul 
question,  he  would  sooner  fling  liis  seat  to  the  winds  tho 
consent  to  be  so  bound.    Neither  his  colleague  or  himse 
were  to  be  brow-beaten.   He  had  always  been  the  advocate  o 
Free  Trade  in  Parliament,  but  he  would  not  go  to  Parliamen 
bound  hand  and  foot.    When  a  man  went  to  the  House  o 
Commons  in  a  deliberative  character,  he  ought  to  listen  to 
argument ;  but  if  he  went  there  and  said  that  nothing  whic 
he  could  hear  would  change  his  opinion,  he  must  necessa- 
rily lose  dignity  and  self-respect. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  vote 
for  no  one  but  a  man  who  would  vote  for  an  abolition  of  th 
Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  D'Eyncourt  said  that  he  had  repeatedly  stated  that 
he  considered  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  necessary  and  be- 
neficial ;  he  had  voted  repeatedly  for  Mr.  Villiers's  motion, 
but  he  looked  upon  a  pledge  as  an  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wilde  proposed  ti  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  a  pe- 
tition should  be  adopted,  embodying  the  resolutions,  and  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  and  Mr.  Hawes  for  presentation. 

The  resolution  having  been  seconded,  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Richard,  in  rising  to  move  a  vote  o 
thanks  to  the  Council  of  the  League,  said — It  was  not  with 
out  considerable  reluctance  that  I  consented  to  bear  part  i 
the  proceedings  of  this  evening;  not  because  I  had  an_ 
doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  we  are  assembled  to  pro 
mote,  nor  because  I  acquiesce  at  any  time  in  the  truth  of  the 
maxim  which  some  are  very  fond  of  inculcating,  that  the 
ministers  of  religion  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  civil  or 
political  matters  at  all.  I  repudiate  the  application  of  that 
principle  to  myself,  I  did  not  feel,  when  I  assumed  the 
functions  of  a  religious  teacher,  that  I  bound  myself  to  be 
less  interested  in  whatever  concerned  the  social  and  politi- 
cal well-being  of  my  fellow-men — that  I  absolved  myself 
from  the  obligations,  or  divested  myself  of  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges which  belong  to  me  as  the  free  citizen  of  a  free  state. 
(Cheers.)  But  knowing  the  value  of  the  principle  of  divi- 
sion of  labour,  and  feeling  that  there  were  others  who  from 
character  and  position,  from  habits  and  pursuits,  were  far 
more  competent  to  discuss  such  matters  than  I  was,  I  have 
hitherto  abstained  from  bearing  part  publicly  in  this  most 
righteous  agitation.  But  now,  sir,  that  a  crisis  has  arrived 
in  the  social  history  of  our  country,  now  that  we  can  behold 
the  prospect,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  day,  of  scarcltj 
storing  us  in  the  face ;  now  that  we  can  already  begin  to  hear 
the  wailing  voice  of  suffering  and  distress  ascending  op  to 
heaven  from  the  habitations  of  the  poor ;  now  that  by  the 
light  of  past  experience  we  can  discern  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences which  must  ensue  from  such  a  state  of  things,  un- 
less a  timely  remedy  is  applied,  in  demoralising  the 
national  character,  multiplying  the  temptations  to  our 
increasing  the  amount  of  crime,  and  effectually  obstruct- 
ing all  efforts  that  may  be  made  for  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  a  great  portion  of  the  community, — 
seeing  all  this,  I  feel  that  I  am  bound,  not  merely  as  a  man, 
having  an  interest  in  whatever  affects  my  fellow-man; 
not  merely  as  an  Englishman,  having  some  stake,  however 
small,  iu  the  prosperity  of  my  country — but  in  my  special 
and  distinctive  character  as  a  minister  of  religion,  to  lift  up 
my  voice,  in  unison  with  the  myriad  voices  of  my  country- 
men, now  indignantly  resounding  through  the  land,  to  de- 
maud,  that  this  nefarious  system,  which  can  be  productive 
of  such  consequences  as  these,  should  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  and  perpetual  end.  (Loud  cheers.)  That  I  am  not 
exaggerating  in  predicting  the  approach  of  such  calamities, 
I  have,  unutippily,  the  means  of  proving,  By  ft  singular 
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coincidence,  I  received  this  very  morning;  the  paper  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand.  It  is  a  circular  from  the  secretary  of  one 
of  the  religious  societies  in  this  metropolis.  The  object  of 
that  society  is  to  send  the  means  of  religious  instruction  to 
the  most  neglected  parts  of  our  own  country,  especially  the 
agricultural  districts.  But  the  humble  and  self-denying  men 
who  are  engaged  in  this  work,  feel,  of  course,  great  sympathy 
for  die  temporal  wants  and  woes  of  their  poor  flocks.  And 
this  circular  contains  extracts  from  the  heart-rending  ac 
counts  which  thestLmissionaries  have  sent  of  the  sufferings 
and  privations  wnich  the  poor  around  them  are  already 
beginning  to  endure.  (Hear, hear,  and  cries  of  "  read.")  I 
will  read  a  few  extracts  from  this  paper.  One  of  them  says- 
(without  further  preliminaries,  allow  me  to  give  you  a  few 
cases) : 

"G.  T.  is  a  poor  thatcher,  an  industrious  man,  and  a 

member  of  our  congregation  at  O  .   He  has  a  family  of 

six  children,  and  very  little  employment  in  the  winter 
season.  This  year  he  planted  an  acre  and-a-half  of  potatoes, 
and  for  the  rent  of  which  he  has  to  pay  the  farmer  13/.  10s. 
A  fair  average  crop  would  have  produced  about  seventy 
four  sacks,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  sell  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  pay  his  rent,  and  the  remaining 
part  would  have  supplied  his  family  through  the  winter,  in- 
stead of  which  he  has  not  more  than  thirty  sacks  at  all  fit 
for  use,  and  these  are  fast  decaying.  How  the  poor  fellow 
will  pay  his  rent,  and  support  his  family,  I  really  do  not  know." 
"  \V.  T.  is  a  field  labourer.  He  says  he  has  been  obliged  to 
throw  large  quantities  into  the  river;  besides  which,  he  has 
had  50  sacks  not  worth  more  than  6d.  per  sack,  ( at  which 
price  he  has  sold  quantities  of  them,)  that  would,  if  fit  for 
use,  have  been  worth  (is."  Another  says,  "  What  will  become 
of  the  poor  this  winter,  the  Lord  only  knows.  The  universal 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  is  the  greatest  temporal  calamity 
ever  remembered  in  this  country.  As  in  Ireland,  so  it  is 
here ;  the  poor  subsist  chiefly  on  potatoes.  In  many  in- 
stances the  crop  is  not  worth  digging.  In  the  autumn  the 
labourers  have  been  accustomed  to  have  from  thirty  to  forty 
bags ;  this  season,  not  more  than  six  or  eight ;  and  the  quality 
is  such,  they  are  hardly  fit  for  human  food.  There  has  not 
been  even  a  single  peck  for  sale  at  this  market  for  the  last  six 
weeks;  and  what  will  render  the  distress  more  appalling, 
bread-corn  has  advanced  full  25  per  cent."  Another  says, 
"  Three  sheets  would  not  suffice  to  tell  your  committee  of 
the  facts  illustrative  of  the  present,  but  much  more  of  the 
coming  distress.  I  have  one  poor  member  of  my  congrega- 
tion whose  expected  crop  was  sixty  bags.  He  toiled  late  and 
early  in  the  field  for  their  proper  growth ;  and  when  he  fully, 
and  at  a  low  calculation,  expected  60  bags  (of  1601bs.  weight 
each)  he  has  now  not  five  bags.  I  saw  all  this  myself." 
After  mentioning  several  •thers,  equally  distressing,  he  adds, 
"  These  cases  are  not  worse  than  scores  of  others  I  might 
mention." 

Now,  sir,  if  such  be  the  state  of  things  now,  what 
will  they  be  four  months  hence  ?  (Cheers.)  We  are  told  by 
the  poet,  that  "  coming  events  east  their  shadows  before." 
And  what  grim  and  hideous  figures  are  these,  which  are 
already  casting  their  shadows  over  th»  habitations  and 
hearts  of  the  industrious  poor  of  England!  Are  they  not 
famine,  disease,  crime,  and  death  ?  (Loud  cheers.)  And  is 
it  to  be  borne  that  a  system  should  be  maintained  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  a  small  class  (for  I  say  that  the  class  for 
whose  sake  these  laws  are  kept  up  is  small,  compared  with 
the  great  bulk  of  the  community),  which  keeps  out  of  the 
country  the  bread  that  would  feed  these  poor  people  that  are 
already  on  the  verge  of  starvation  ?  (Cries  of  no,  no,  and 
cheers.)  And  these  cases,  sir,  are  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. Sometimes  the  landowners  have  professed  themselves 
greaily  scandalised,  because  they  have  been  charged  with 
selfishness  in  maintaining  these  restrictive  laws.  They  as- 
sure us  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  pure,  simple,  dis- 
interested benevolence.  It  is  all  for  the  sake  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer.  They  uphold  these  laws,  not  to  increase  their 
own  already  enormous  rents,  not  to  pay  the  interest  of  their 
mortgaged  estates,  not  to  enable  them  to  make  a  provision 
for  their  younger  sons,  or  pay  large  dowries  with  their  daugh- 
ters. Oh !  not  at  all.  But  all  this  cumbrous  and  complicated 
machinery,  so  costly  to  the  country,  and  so  troublesome  to 
the  Legislature,  is  kept  up  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay 
six  shillings  a  week  to  the  agricultural  labourer.  (Loud 
laughter  and  cheers.)  Sir,  I  arraign  this  law  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon justice.  I  arraign  it  for  its  impious  folly,  committing 
as  it  does  a  suicide  on  our  national  prosperity.  I  arraign  it 
for  its  gross  injustice,  wronging  and  afflicting  myriads  of  the 
population  for  the  benefit  of  a  class.  I  arraign  it  for  its  deep 
immorality,  corrupting  the  character  of  the  people  and  fos- 
tering the  growth  of  crime.  I  arraign  it  for  its  monstrous 
impiety ;  for  it  not  only  invades  the  rights  of  man,  but  seeks 
to  nullify  and  repeal  the  eternal  laws  of  God.  (Loud cheers.) 
But,  sir,  I  must  not  forget  that  the  resolution  I  have  to  move 
refers  to  the  League.  (Cheers.)  Some  time  ago,  Lord  John 
Bussell  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  must  for  tbe  future  be  a  Government 
of  public  opinion.  I  hailed  such  a  distinct  recognition  and 
announcement  of  this  great  principle  on  the  part  of  one  of 
our  leading  statesmen !  (Cheers.)  The  Government  of  court 
favour,  the  Government  of  political  corruption,  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  party  clique,  have  been  tried  long  enough  in 
this  country;  and  it  is  well  that  we  have  come  to  a  point 
where  our  statesmen  can  see  that  the  people  must  be  con- 
sulted as  to  their  own  Government.  It  is  an  omen  full  of 
the  happiest  augury.  (Cheers.)  And  the  League  is  the 
fullest  embodiment  and  illustration  of  this  sentiment  which 
we  have  yet  seen.  What  has  brought  the  question  of  the 
Corn  Laws  to  the  present  crisis?  The  League  has  done  it 
all.  (Loud  cheers.)  All  honour,  then,  to  the  men  of  the 
J.«iigne  (cheers)  for  the  consummate  skill,  the  practical 
wisdom,  the  unswerving  firmness,  the  undaunted  perse- 
verance, and,  I  may  add,  the  triumphant  success  to  which 
tbey  have  conducted  this  great  agitation.  (Cheers  )  I  re- 
joice in  the  success  which  attended  their  efforts,  scarcely 
more  for  the  prospect  it  affords  of  the  speedy  abatement  and 
abolition  of  the  great  nuisance  against  which  they  have 
waged  war,  than  I  do  for  the  practical  proof  which  it  fur- 
nishes of  the  power  which  tbe  people  of  England  possess 
rJT'J  wwe,y>  R™}J<  manfully,  perseveringly  employed 
to  make  tbeir  own  will  the  law  of  the  land.  (Cheers. )  After 
what  the  League  has  achieved,  Jet  no  man  who  has  confi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  his  principles  despair  of  success.  The 
legislature  may  for  a  while  contemn  public  opinion,  as  we 
have  had  Home  memorable  examples  of  late  (hear,  hear 
iiear,;  hut  it  will  return  again  and  again,  and  knock 
at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons  so  loudly  and 
significantly,  that  they  must  at  length  yield  whether  with 
a  good  grace  or  no.    daughter  and  tremendous  cheers.  ) 

''f'™vl*r  ^at  the  men  who  occupy  the  proudest  posi- 
tion in  this  country  at  this  moment,  aw  Richard  Cobden 


and  John  Bright.  (Immense  cheering.)  And  it  is  our  un 
speakable  satisfaction  to  know,  that  they  are  the  men  of 
the  people,  who  have  sprung  from  the  people,  and 
who  by  their  keen  logic,  and  their  admirable  con: 
mon  sense,  have  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  the  whole  tribe  of  miserable  sophisms,  with  whicl 
hereditary  aristocrats  were  wont  to  defend  their  selfish  mo 
nopolies.  (Loud  cheers.)  It  is  meet  then,  that  from  you  as 
from  any  liberal  constituency  they  and  their  associates 
should  receive  the  thanks  to  which  they  are  so  well  en- 
titled. (Cheers.)  And  now  Sir,  there  must  be  no  compro- 
mise. (Great  cheering.)  There  are  some  men  who  have 
the  audacity  to  talk  about  compensation  to  the  landlords 
The  impudence  of  this  claim  can  be  only  equalled  by  its  in- 
justice. Why,  sir,  what  did  Mr.  Deacon  Hume  prove  before 
the  committee  of  1810  ? — what  the  people  of  this  country 
are  paying  to  the  landlords,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
price  in  bread  and  butcher's  meat  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce, occasioned  by  these  protection  laws,  no  less  a  sum 
than  thirty-six  millions  of  pounds  Stirling  annually.  And 
after  being  for  years  pocketing  this  enormous  plunder,  now 
that  they  are  found  out,  and  the  people  of  England  refuse 
to  submit  to  it  any  longer,  they  have  the  impu 
dence  to  come  rouud  and  ask  for  compensation.  (Loud 
cheering.)  I  wish  before  I  close,  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  misunderstanding  which  has  arisen  this  evening  be 
tween  us  and  our  representatives.  I  confess  that  the  diffi 
culty  which  these  honourable  gentlemen  have  made  (holding 
the  opinion  they  profess  to  do)  to  give  the  required  promise 
to  vote  for  the  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
Corn.Laws,  is  a  little  puzzle  to  me.  It  reminds  me  of  a 
little  incident  that  once  happened  in  a  society  to  which  I 
belonged,  which  were  accustomed  to  meet  for  the  discussion 
of  literary  subjects.  Being  all  of  us  young  men,  we 
sometimes  used  to  play  off  some  foolish  tricks  upon 
each  other.  On  one  occasion,  when  something  of  this  sort 
had  been  done,  the  cry  was  raised  of  "  confess  " — that  is, 
each  one  was  required  to  say  whether  he  had  done  it  or  no  ; 
so  that  by  this  means  we  hoped  to  find  out  the  delinquent. 
But  a  young  Irishman  started  up  and  said,  "I  object  to  that 
on  principle,  just  as  our  members  have  been  saying  to-night, 
We  object  on  principle  to  pledge  ourselves."  (Loud laughter 
and  cheering.)  We  began  to  suspect  from  his  vehemence 
that  he  really  was  the  delinquent.  (Continued  laughter  and 
cheering.)  But  my  worthy  friend  being  an  Irishman,  and 
not  seeing  exactly  the  relation  of  one  thought  to  another, 
after  eloquently  protesting  upon  principle  against  confess- 
ing, added,  very  innocently,  "  Not  that  I  did  it."  (Loud  laugh- 
ter.) Just  so,  as  it  appears  to  me,  have  our  honourable  mem- 
bers been  acting  to-night.  Mr.  Hawes,  in  his  opening  speech, 
which  was  really  able  and  masterly,  declared  liis  conviction 
that  the  Corn  Law  was  utterly  indefensible,  and  his  full  in- 
tention to  vote  for  its  final  and  unconditional  repeal. 
But  when  Mr.  Wilson,  as  I  thought,  rather  superfluously, 
asked  him,  "  Will  you  promise  to  do  so  ?"  The  honour- 
able 'gentleman  said,  "  No,  I  won't."  (Loud  laughter  and 
cheers.)  I  object  on  principle  to  promise  to  do  what  I 
have  told  you  I  mean  to  do.  (Continued  laughter.)  And 
what  was  his  objection  ?  Why,  he  thought  he  might 
hear  arguments  in  the  House  of  Commons,  winch  might 
change  his  opinion  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  a  question,  which 
has  been  discussed  with  so  much  frequency  and  ability  for 
the  last  ten  years,  both  in  the  House  aud  out  of  it, — a 
question  on  which,  as  Mr.  Hawes  has  acknowledged,  there 
is  a  perfect  unanimity  of  judgment  among  all  the  great  writers 
on  political  economy,  from  Adam  Smith  downwards ;  a 
question  which  has  received  the  deliberate  sanction  of  such 
practical  men  of  business  as  Mr.  Macregor,  and  Mr.  Deacon 
Hume,  and  Mr.  Porter;  a  question  to  which,  willingly  or 
reluctantly,  the  suffrage  of  every  man  entitled  to  the  name 
of  statesman  in  both  parties,  have  been  added  ;  andaquestion 
in  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  told  us,  his  own 
mind  has  been  made  up  for  years ;  with  all  this  enormous 
mass  of  argument  and  authority  in  its  favour,  Mr.  Hawes  is 
afraid  to  promise  to  vote  for  it,  lest  he  should  be  hereafter 
convinced,  by  the  severe  logic  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  or 
the  brilliant  eloquence  of  Col.  Sibthorpe.  (Long-continued 
laughter  and  cheering.)  Now  really  if  Mr.  Hawes's  reser- 
vation means  nothing  more  than  this;  if  it  is  made  only  to 
protect  himself  from  this  all  but  impossible  contingency 
(and  I  am  bound  to  believe  him  as  an  honest  man,  and  do 
believe  him),  why  then,  gentlemen,  I  think  we  may  say 
safely  aud  confidently,  let  him  go.  (Loud  laughter  and  en- 
thusiastic and  long-continued  cheers.) 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  amidst  uproarious  cheering  which  lasted  for  several 
minutes,  after  wliich  the  meeting  separated.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  as  an  evidence  of  the  earnest  feeling  of  this  meeting, 
that  on  passing  out  of  the  Horns  Tavern,  upwards  of  1000 
persons  signed  u  petition  for  total  repeal,  that  lay  for  sig- 
nature at  the  doors. 


BERMONDSEY. 

On  Wednesday  a  public  meeting  of  rate-payers  and  inha- 
bitants generally  was  held  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, Bermondsey,  to  petition  her  Majesty  to  issue  an  order 
in  council  for  opening  the  ports  for  the  free  admission  of  all 
kinds  of  grain,  and  also  to  summon  the  Parliament  forthwith 
to  meet  and  pass  an  act  for  repealing  the  Corn  Laws.  Mr. 
Churchwarden  Christie  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  D.rew,  vestry  clerk,  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting, 

Mr.  Wilson  rose  and  said,  that  if  he  had  been  aware  of 
the  changes  that  were  contemplated  when  he  gave  notice  of 
the  motions  that  would  be  submitted  to  them,  and  which 
changes  had  taken  place,  the  wording  of  his  notice  would  have 
been  very  different.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  all  agreed  that  the 
principles  involved  in  that  notice  were  essentially  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The  motion  which  he  had 
prepared  for  their  adoption  stated  that  the  present  as  well  as 
all  previous  Corn  Laws,  failed  in  attaining  the  object  in- 
tended— that  they  were  injurious  to  the  community,  and  bad 
in  principle,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  repealed.  (Hear, 
hoar.)  They  had  twenty  different  kinds  of  Com  Laws.  In 
1816,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  war,  when  all  the  na- 
lions  of  the  earth  were  powerful  competitors  in  commerce 
and  trade,  the  great  change  in  tbe  Corn  Laws  took  place, 
to  enable,  as  it  was  stated,  the  tenants  to  pay  their  high 
rents.  But  Providence  so  ordered  it,  that  at  that  time  the 
country  was  blessed  with  a  good  and  plentiful  crop.  Few 
then,  and  he  regretted  that  even  not  many  now,  studied 
political  economy,  and  hence  those  who  advocated  the 
Corn  Laws,  imagined  that  by  so  doing  they  were  advanc- 
ing tbe  happiness  and  prosperity  of  their  country.  Many 
good  and  many  wise  men  were  mistaken,  and  thus  the 
bill  was  carried  against  the  sen6e  of  the  country,  aud 
the  price  of  wheat  was  left  to  take  the  range  of  80s.  In 


1822  a  new  bill  was  passed,  limiting  it  to  61s. ;  but  that  bill 
Was  never  put  in  operation.  In  18-11,  Sir  Robert  Peel  de- 
clared a  fixed  duty  to  be  so  monstrous  a  proposition,  that  he 
would  not  entertain  it,  and  adapted  the  sliding  scale, because 
he  imagined  that  it  would  protect  the  landed  proprietors,  and 
benefit  the  agricultural  labourers,  but  which  completely 
failed  in  its  object.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared 
that  if  it  did  not  work  well,  that  he  would  rather  go  for  their 
total  repeal  than  for  anything  else.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
(Mr.  Wilson)  wanted  the  Conservatives  to  unite  and  go 
with  them  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  demanding  a  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  The  late  Mr.  Pitt,  a  man  of  consummate 
wisdom,  and  of  the  first  order  of  talent,  declared  that  the 
Corn  Laws  would  be  injurious  to  trade.  The  then  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos,  a  clever  and  a  high  Conserva- 
tive, signed  the  protest  against  them.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
father  of  the  Premier,  also  a  high  Conservative,  spoke  like 
a  prophet,  and  foretold  that  the  Coru  Laws  would  be  the  ruin 
of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were  told  that  thft 
present  Government  would  repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  or  d.-> 
something  like  it.  (A  voice,  "  Modify.")  It  was  therefore 
the  duty  of  every  county,  city,  town,  parish,  and  hamlet  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Government,  by  petitioning  the 
Queen  and  Parliament  for  a  repeal.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir  I'. 
Peel  was  with  them  ;  Lord  John  Russell  had  made  liis'  de- 
claration ;  and  it  was  therefore  for  the  people  to  try  whether 
they  had  the  power  of  converting  those  large  majorities,  whr/ 
last  session  registered  their  votes  in  favour  of  /Aonopoly. 
(Hear,  hear. )  No  doubt  they  had  that  power  if  they  wished 
to  exercise  it.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Chadwick  moved  a  resolution,  to  the  effect  tfi.tft 
the  present  and  all  Corn  Laws  failed  in  effecting  the  object 
intended,  and  that  all  such  laws  were  bad  in  principle, 
injurious  in  their  operations  upon  the  whole  community, 
and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  be  immediately  repealed. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  George  Dorken,  a  magistrate  of  the  county, 
seconded  the  resolution.  He  could  bear  evidence  that  the 
Corn  Laws  were  the  greatest  curse  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  the  country.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Elkington  supported  the  resolution,  and  said  that 
he  greatly  regretted  that  measures  had  not  been  long  since 
adopted  to  equalize  the  taxation  of  the  country ;  so  that 
every  man  should  contribute  towards  it  in  proportion  to 
his  means.  He  fully  concurred  with  that  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  which  said,  "  The  terms  '  protection  to 
domestic  industry'  are  of  popular  import,  but  they  should, 
appiy  under  a  just  system  to  all  the  various  branches  of 
industry  in  our  country.  The  farmer  and  planter  who  toil 
yearly  on  their  fields  are  engaged  in  '  domestic  industry/ 
and  so  as  much  entitled  to  have  their  labour  'protected' as 
the  manufacturer,  the  man  of  commerce,  the  navigator,  or 
the  mechanic  who  are  engaged  also  in  '  domestic  industry' 
in  their  different  pursuits.  The  joint  labourers  of  all  these 
classes  constitute  the  aggregate  of  'domestic  industry'  in 
the  nation,  and  they  are  equally  entitled  to  the  nation's 
'  protection.'  No  one  of  them  can  justly  claim  to  be  the. 
exclusive  recipients  of  protection,'  which  can  only  be  afforded, 
by  increasing  burdens  on  the  '  domestic  industry'  of  the 
others."  (Cheers.)  How  different  was  it  in  this  country  ? 
In  the  reign  of  some  sovereign  the  landed  proprietors  had 
the  land  tax  fixed  at  Is.,  according  to  the  price  that  the  land 
then  averaged,  with  a  protection  against  its  being  raised  id 
proportion  as  the  land  increased,  and  hence  it  never  exceeded 
2,000,000/.  It  was  subsequently  proposed  that  probate  and 
legacy  duties  should  be  imposed  upon  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty, but  the  influence  of  the  landed  interest  had  the  duty 
confined  to  the  personal  property.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  could 
not  see  why  industry  should  be  so  taxed,  whilst  the  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster,  possessing  half  a  million  yearly,  and 
others  equally  wealthy,  escaped  free  of  the  impost.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  Auti-C'orn-Law  League  proved  that  union  was 
strength,  and  he  trusted  that  after  the  League  had  succeeded 
in  their  object,  that  another  League  would  rise  up  for  the 
equalisation  of  all  taxes.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Vousley  said  that  he  felt  so  strongly  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  deemed  himself  in  justice  bound  to  express  his 
opinions  regarding  the  Corn  Laws,  which  he  deemed  to  be 
most  unjust  and  oppressive.  It  was  quite  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  people  should  be  left  to  starve  whilst  they  were 
surrounded  with  countries  ready  to  provide  them  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  back  settlers  of  America  wanted 
more  clothes  for  their  children,  which  they  would  fake  from 
us  if  this  country  in  return  took  their  corn,  and  they  would 
then  grow  more  corn  than  their  land  at  present  produced, 
but  they  exclaimed  there  was  no  use  in  then-  so  doing,  as 
they  could  find  no  market  for  it.  (Cries  of  bear,  hear.) 
There  was  no  proportion  in  this  country  between  the 
increase  of  population  and  that  of  cultivation.  But  even 
if  the  land  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, they  could,  by  affording  an  opportunity  for  increased 
trade,  secure  a  supply  of  food  sufficient  for  that  popu- 
lation. (Cries  of  hear.)  Large  tracts  of  land,  scarcely 
inhabited,  would  soon  grow  com,  if  facility  for  its  sale  was 
afforded.  It  was  therefore  stupid — nay,  it  was  uncharitable 
and  unchristian — to  impose  the  Corn  Laws,  which  were  only 
supported  for  the  benefit  of  the  aristocracy.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  said  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agricultural  labourers.  Could  that  be  the  fact,  when  their 
wages  only  averaged  8s.  a  week  ?  (Hear.)  While  the  Corn 
Laws  existed,  could  those  labourers  or  the  manufacturers 
support  themselves '?  If  not,  why  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  were  they  upheld,  unless  it  was  to  maintain  the  aris- 
tocracy, who  hedge  in  their  interests  by  laws  that  rendered 
500/.  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  county,  and  300/.  for  a 
borough  member ?  (Hear, hear.)  The  Corn  Laws  were  so 
monstrous,  and  so  opposed  to  common  sense,  and  their  coti- 
mon  interests,  that  it  only  required  a  temperate,  but  firm, 
determined  agitation,  to  get  rid  of  them.  They  should  at- 
tend to  measures,  and  not  men.  If  they  did  so,  they  could 
not  fail  of  success.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  John  Kidneb  said  that  the  Com  Law  supporters 
argued  that  the  repeal  of  those  laws  would  diminish  the 
consumption  of  animal  food,  whereas  facts  proved  the  con- 
trary. The  importation  of  cattle  in  1845,  as  compared  with 
1813,  exceeded  the  latter  by  20,300  cattle,  and  he  found  by 
his  own  stock-book,  that  instead  of  that  increase  lessenirg 
the  price  of  mutton  and  beef,  that  of  the  latter  brought  lOd. 
a  stone  more  than  in  1843.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  his  opiuior, 
and  according  to  incontcstible  facts,  the  repeal  of  the  Coin 
Laws  would  cause  a  regular  and  steady  supply,  and  an  in- 
creased (onsumptlon.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  he  was  favourable  to  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  but  thought  that  they  could  not  be  immediately 
abolished  us  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  should 
be  first  consulted  before  it  was  achieved. 

Mr.  Vousley  reminded  the  last  speaker  that  when  any 
great  national  reform  was  contemplated,  private  interests 
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•were  never  considered  if  they  interfered  with  the  public 
weal. 

The  resolution  was  then  pnt  and  carried  nem.  con. 

Messrs.  Kinnersley,  Hart,  Phillips,  and  other  gentlemen, 
having  addressed  the  meeting  in  condemnation  of  the  Corn 
Laws, 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  an  adoption  of  a  memorial  praying 
her  Majesty  to  issue  an  Order  in  Council  for  opening  the 
ports,  and  also  that  her  Majesty  he  pleased  to  summon  the 
Parliament  instanter  to  meet,  that  an  act  may  be  immediately 
passed  repealing  the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.) 

The  motion  was  carried  amidst  applause  ;  and  thanks 
having  been  moved  to  the  chairman,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Meetings  also  addressed  by  Mr.  Moore,  were  held  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  Temperance  Hall,  Portmau  Market,  on  Thursday, 
and  on  Friday  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Kentish  Town  ;  at 
both  places  the  audiences  were  crowded  and  enthusiastic, 
and  resolved  to  support  the  freehold  movement  in  Middlesex 
and  East  Surrey. 


LEWES. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Lewes.  The  theatre 
will  accommodate  from  three  to  four  hundred  persons,  aud 
w«.s  completely  filled.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  H. 
BlOTm,  a  constantly  zealous  worker  in  the  Free  Trade  cause. 
The  meeting  acquired  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Sussex  Protectionists  had  been  held 
at  Lewes  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  protection  meeting 
was  not  attended  by  more  than  about  seventy  persons,  and 
excited  so  little  interest  that  the  whole  string  of  resolutions 
had  to  be  moved  by  Mr.  John  Elman,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
John  King.  Mr.  King  was  present  at  the  Free  Trade  meet- 
ing in  the  evening,  and  was  a  most  attentive  listener, — so 
attentive,  indeed,  that  we  cannot  but  believe  he  will  shortly 
become  a  thorough  Free  Trader.  Opponents,  or  those  who 
had  any  doubts,  were  urged  to  put  questions,  or  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  Free  Trade.  It  was  market-day,  and  several 
farmers  were  present,  but  there  was  neither  questioner 
nor  objector.  The  meeting  throughout  was  attentive 
and  enthusiastic  ;  and  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the 
League  for  the  attention  given  to  the  registration 
generally,  of  congratulation  for  the  counties  won  upon  the 
register,  aud  of  promise  to  work  the  JOs.  freehold  movement 
in  that  district  of  East  Sussex,  was  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  Moore  dwelt  upon  the  old  corrupt  system  of  elections  at 
Lewes,  and  urged  them  at  the  next  election  to  redeem  them- 
selves from  such  disgrace,  and  to  make  a  new  name  for 
honesty  and  independence  by  returning  two  Free  Traders. 
This  proposal  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  we  do 
hope  that  the  spirit  shown  at  the  meeting  will  be  kept  alive, 
aud  acted  upon  when  the  time  comes.  The  meeting  broke 
up  with  three  hearty  cheers  for  the  chairman,  the  League, 
the  borough,  and  the  comity. 


BRIGHTON. 
On  Wednesday  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Brighton.  The  night  was  unusually  wet  and 
stormy;  however,  the  hall  was  well  filled,  not  fewer  than 
1000  persons  being  present.  The  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  John  Hilton,  whose  efforts  have  been  incessant 
to  put  an  end  to  the  one  and  one  system  at  Brighton,  and 
to  have  the  borough  honestly  represented  by  two  Liberal 
Free  Traders.  There  has  not  before  been  held  so  nume- 
rous and  enthusiastic  a  meeting  in  Brighton.  The  following 
resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Bass,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  WaUis, 
■was  carried,  not  merely  without  one  dissentient  hand,  but 
■with  loug  continued  cheers  :  "  That  this  meeting  feels  grate- 
ful to  the  council  of  the  League  for  the  attention  they  have 
given  to  the  registry  throughout  the  country,  cordially  congra- 
tulate them  on  the  success  they  have  achieved,  and  pledges  it- 
self to  use  its  exertions  to  qualify  freeholders  for  East  Sussex 
county."  It  was  also  resolved, — "That  a  requisition,  signed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  be  presented  to  the  High 
Constable,  to  call  a  meeting  to  consider  the  propriety  of  pe- 
titioning Parliament  for  the  entire  repeal  of  the  Corn  and 
Provision  Laws."  The  meeting  separated  with  three  cheers 
for  the  chairman,  and  for  the  counties  won,  aud  to  be  won. 


DEFEAT  OF  THE  PROTECTIONISTS  AT 
BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 
A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
on  Friday  last,  convened  by  the  Mayor  (J.  Deck,  Esq.),  in 
compliance  with  the  following  requisition,  signed  by  00  in- 
habitants : 

"  We,  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bury  St' 
Edmunds,  feeling  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  pre 
sent  question  of  Free  Trade  in  corn,  more  especially  as  it 
affects  this  agricultural  district,  hereby  request  you  will,  at 
an  early  day,  convene  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  sentiments 
where  their  trade  aud  prosperity  are  so  materially  concerned." 

"  To  John  Deck,  Esq.,  Mayor." 

It  being  known  that  nearly  all  of  the  signatures  were  those 
of  protectionists,  the  Free  Trade  party  on  Wednesday  put 
out  the  following  handbill : 

"  Fellow  townsmen — The  advocates  of  monopoly  and  star- 
vation purpose  holding  a  meeting  on  Friday  next,  at  noon, 
in  the  Guildhall,  with  a  view  to  assist  in  perpetuating  the 
existence  of  the  present  bread  tax. 

"  Those  of  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  this  cruel  mono- 
poly ought  to  cease — that  the  industry  of  the  country  should 
be  free  and  unrestricted — that  the  people  of  England  ought 
no  longer  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  selfish  minority  where  they 
shall  buy  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  dispose  of  the  fruits  of 
then-  industry — that  the  poor  man  ought  no  louger  to  be 
cheated  out  of  a  cheap  loaf,  and  compelled  to  buy  a  dear  one 
— attend  that  meeting,  and  let  it  be  seen  that  the  public 
mind  of  this  town  is  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  and  a  cheap  and 
plentiful  supply  of  bread  to  the  poor. 

"  December  21,  1846." 

At  the  hour  appointed  for  meeting,  the  hall  was  crowded 
by  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  and  several  of  the  agriculturists 
in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  were  also  present  at  the 
proceedings. 

The  Mayor  having  taken  the  chair,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  by  Captain  Heigham  (a  landowner,  cul- 
tivating his  own  farm),  and  seconded  by  Johu  Worlledge, 
Esq.,  (an  owner  aud  tenant)  : 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  adequate  pro- 
tection of  British  agriculture  from  foreign  competition  is  es- 
sential not  only  to  the  prosperity  of  the  classes  more 
intimately  connected  with  it,  but  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  population;  and  this  meeting,  therefore,  most  earnestly 
deprecates  any  diminution  of  the  protection  now  enjoyed." 

Upon  which  Captain  Hubbard,  K.N.,  and  Mr  T.  G.  Wil- 
liams, draper,  in  very  argumentative  addresses,  proposed  the 
following  amendment : — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  tenant  fanner,  the  labourer,  and  the  landlord,  that  the 
Corn  Law  question  should  be  permanently  settled,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  thirty  years  having  proved  that  protec 
tion  drives  capital  from  the  land,  narrows  the  home  market 
by  crippling  the  foreign  trade,  and  is  injurious  to  all 
classes." 

R.  Bevan,  Esq.,  (banker),  having  spoken  in  support 
of  the  original  motion,  he  was  replied  to  by  a  mechanic 
named  Punshon,  in  most  truthful  terms. 

The  question  was  then  put  by  the  Mayor,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  majority  of  at  least  twenty  to  one. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  being  the  centre  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
trict of  West  Suffolk,  this  demonstration  against  "protection" 
speaks  volumes. 


HEEEFORD. 
We  have  just  received,  before  going  to  press,  a  long  report 
of  a  public  meeting  at  Hereford  on  Wednesday  last,  which 
we  regret  we  shall  not  be  able  to  notice  at  any  length  this 
week.  The  proceedings  appear  to  have  been  of  a  most  in- 
teresting description.  Two  farmers  endeavoured  to  support 
the  cause  of  monopoly,  and,  judging  from  the  report,  with 
much  more  ability  than  the  titled  "farmer's  friends"  usually 
display  on  similar  occasions.  Mr.  Falvey  was  present  on 
the  occasion,  in  compliance  witli  a  requisition  signed  by 
several  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hereford,  and  replied 
most  ably  and  effectively  to  the  defenders  of  the  landlords' 
monopoly.  The  resolutions  were  carried  by  overwhelming 
majorities;  and  the  meeting  separated  with  several  rounds 
of  cheering  for  Free  Trade  and  the  League. 


GLOSSOP  DALE,  DERBYSHIRE. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  17th  ult.,  a  public  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Glossop  Dale  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  alarming  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  Mr.  John  Kershaw,  of  the  Hurst,  was 
in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  chiefly  composed  of  the 
working  classes,  and  was  ably  addressed  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Potter,  of  Dinting  Vale  ;  the  Reverend  Thomas  Atkin,  of 
Littlcmoor  ;  anil  by  Mr.  Hartley  Hargreaves,  of  Glossop, 
and  Mr.  Turner,  from  Bolton, both  working  men.  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  :  1st.  That  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  the  harvest  and  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  the  pros- 
pects of  this  country  arc  very  alarming,  and  that  the  most 
speedy  and  energetic  measures  ought  to  be  immediately 
adopteil  to  procure  a  supply  of  food  from  abroad,  '-id.  That 
a  memorial  be  sent  to  the  Queen,  praying  her  Majesty  to 
call  such  men  to  her  counsels  as  will  propose  to  Parliament 
the  total  and  Immediate  abolition  of  all  duties  on  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  corn  and  provisions  into  this  country. 

A  memorial  in  accordance  with  the  above  was  read  and 
adoptud  by  the  meeting,  and  signed  by  the  Chairman, 
which  was  immediately  transmitted  to  Sir  James  Graham 
tot  presentation  to  her  Majesty. 

Il  is  very  evident,  from  this  meeting,  that  the  working 
men  of  Glossop  Dale  are  no  longer  to  be  gulled  with  the 
fallacy  thai  cheap  bread  means  low  wages.  Experience  has 
taught  thcin  jinl  the  reverse. 


PROTECTION  AND  ITS  CHAMPIONS. 
(From  the  Times.) 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  spirit  with  which  the 
agriculturists  are  addressing  themselves  to  tliis  trying  emer- 
gency. What  most  demands  our  respect  is  the  energy  and 
presence  of  mind  with  which  they  can  hold  meetings,  make 
lengthy  orations,  rally  their  scattered  forces,  and  pass  the 
word  for  victory  or  death,  when  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  done.  To  the  outward  eye  their  case  is  not  promis- 
ing. They  have  neither  the  multitude  nor  the  minister  on 
their  side.  Their  cause  is  one  sadly  in  need  of  such  adven- 
titious help  as  talent  alone  can  afford.  But  talent  they  have 
none.  There  is  absolutely  not  one  decent  headpiece  among 
them — not  a  man  who  can  speak  a  word  worth  listening  to 
for  a  good  cause,  much  less  for  a  bad  one.  The  protectionist 
chiefs  for  whose  return  thousands  of  freeholders  have  re 
peatedly  shed  their  money,  and  on  whose  staunchness  and 
ability  the  farmer  has  been  taught  to  repose  with  the  most 
childlike  simplicity,  have  all  turned  out  helpless  idols.  The 
fight  is  over,  the  day  is  lost.  Power,  credit,  and  protection 
are  gone.  So  now  the  discomfited  host  assembles  here  and 
there,  and  comforts  itself  with  the  gaudy  simulation  of  a 
martial  array.  Mighty  confabulations  are  held  to  discuss 
the  past,  and  make  more  suitable  comments  on  historical 
characters  and  events.  It  is  unfortunate  for  such  persons 
that  opportunities  will  not  keep,  and  the  world  will  go  on. 
One  morning  Charles  XII.  left  his  arniy,  rode  into  Dresden, 
and  made  his  way  into  the  bed-room  of  Augustus.  He  was 
no  particular  favourite  with  that  monarch,  but  was  allowed 
to  depart  in  peace.  The  next  morning  Augustus  held  an 
extraordinary  council.  "  You  see,"  said  General  Renchild, 
"  they  are  deliberating  upon  what  they  should  have  done 
vesterday."  Such  is  the  retrospective  character  of  agricul- 
tural wisdom.  If  they  had  to  begin  the  world  again,  we 
cannot  doubt  they  wouid  do  a  good  deal  better  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately they  are  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  second  expe- 
riment. 

When,  in  the  course  of  events,  the  "Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel"  shall  be  announced  for  publication,  we  re- 
commend the  author  to  apply  to  Lord  Barrington,  to  Mr. 
Newdegate,  and  Sir  John  Tyrrell.  Very  rich  are  they  in 
Parliamentaryrcminiscences  and  psychological  observations. 
They  have  made  Sir  Robert  Peel  their  study.  They  sit  upon 
his  measures  and  his  speeches  with  as  much  gravity  and  in- 
quisitivensss  as  if  they  were  a  college  of  augurs  interpreting 
the  croaking  of  a  raveu,  or  aband  of  haruspices  poring  over 
a  dubious  lot  of  entrails.  Lord  Barrington  is  perfectly  se- 
rious. He  has  every  reason  In  be  so,  for  lie  considers  that 
"  the  principle  of  protection  is  as  important  a  principle  as 
any  man  could  possibly  enunciate."  He  has  turned  his  ears 
this  way  and  that  way,  and  opened  them  as  wide  as  possible, 
and  appears  at  odd  times  to  have  beard  a  thing  or  two  which 
he  could  nor  quite  make  out.  So  now  we  have  the  benefit 
of  his  recollections,  as  far  as  they  go  : 

"  He  had  certainly  heard  language  fall  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  lips  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  ;  and  although  he  probably  never  did 
pledge  himself  to  all  the  details  of  the  sliding  scale  that  ex- 
isted before  he  became  Prime  Minister,  yet  unless  his  (Lord 
Harrington's)  ean<  misinformed  him,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
frequently  stated  that  he  did  think  agriculture  entitled  to 
protection." 


If  this  is  all  he  has  heard,  we  are  afraid  that,  though  one 
of  his  lordship's  organs  of  hearing  is  excellent,  the  other 
is  not  quite  so  perfect.  He  informs  us  that  he  will  not  be- 
lieve that  Sir  Robert  has  abandoned  this  most  important  of 
principles,  "unless  he  hears  it  from  Sir  Robert's  own  lips." 
He  intends  therefore  to  listen  very  hard  next  session.  We 
would  further  suggest  that  he  had  better  try  the  other  ear ; 
his  friends  will  be  impatient  to  learn  the  result. 

Lord  Barrington,  however,  we  are  concerned  to  discover, 
is,  after  all,  not  so  stanch  to  his  principle  as  he  might  be. 
He  has  set  a  very  bad  example.  "  Some  members  of  the 
League  had  told  him — for  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of 
them,  he  was  sorry  to  say — that  the  first  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  would  look  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be 
the  tenant-farmers."  Lord  Barrington  should  remember  be- 
times the  danger  of  evil  communications.  His  League  ac- 
quaintance will  do  him  no  good.  This  time  next  year  we 
shall  have  him  transferring  to  the  League  the  valuable  as- 
sistance he  now  renders  to  the  Berkshire  Protection  Society 
— i.  «.,  unless  the  League  has  expired  for  want  of  an  ob- 
ject. He  reminds  us  of  a  certain  divine,  now  an  Archbishop, 
who,  iii  the  course  of  an  Oxford  sermon,  once  startled  his 
hearers  with — "  A  friend  of  mine — an  unbeliever — once  ob- 
served to  me,  that,"  &c.  Lord  Barrington  may  perhaps  be 
sure  of  himself;  but  he  ought  to  be  more  careful  of  the 
morals  of  his  hearers. 

Sir  Johu  Tyrrell  is  decided,  a  prophet  of  ill  omen.  He 
takes  the  gloomy  side  of  the  subject:  — 

"  Since  he  last  had  the  honour  of  addressing  them  at 
Chelmsford,  he  mist  say,  that,  politically,  they  were  more  in 
the  dark,  and  that  the  confusion  was  doubly  confounded." 

So  he  attempts  an  augury — one  from  the  flight  of  a  bird : 

"There  was  a  strong  circumstance  connected  with  the 
Government,  which  he  thought  would  tell  the  policy  that  was 
likely  to  be  pursued — he  alluded  to  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Stanley." 

We  are  surprised,  however,  that  Sir  John  could  find  heart 
to  congratulate  himself  on  what  we  should  think  a  rather 
dreary  omen.  Not  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  sworn  supporters 

was  present. 

"  It  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  see  so  much  unanimity 
pervading  that  meeting.  The  lion,  baronet  here  alluded  to 
that  class  of  Conservatives  who  would  shrink  from  doing 
their  duty  in  support  of  the  Corn  Laws  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  Minister,  but  he  did  not  believe  there  was  any  of  that 
class  in  the  room." 

But  in  spite  of  himself  Sir  John  became  more  and  more 
gloomy.  Images  of  weakness  and  defection  crowd  upon  his 
mind.  The  poor  agriculturists  of  Sussex  were  only  able  to 
subscribe  250i.  against  the  2D0,000£.  of  the  League,  he  says. 
See  how  poor  we  are ! 

"  Then,  if  the  Corn  Laws  must  be  abolished,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  why  abuse  us  so  hard  ?  He  regretted  to  sec  but 
one  clergyman  there  that  day,  which  gave  a  colour  for  The 
Times  saying  that  the  clergy  were  opposed  to  a  continuance 
of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  at- 
tended, they  would  have  been  called,  by  the  same  paper, '  the 
black-coated  coimorants  of  the  Church.' " 

We  should  think  the  Rev.  John  Smythers  will  be  obliged 
to  the  worthy  baronet  for  that  suggestion.  The  direst  pre- 
sage of  all  remains  for  the  climax  o£  these  melancholy  fore- 
bodings. The  gaunt  form  of  the  new  Tariff  rises  up  before 
Sir  John  with  all  its  surrounding  horrors  : 

"  He  perfectly  agreed,  that  if  they  hod  Free  Trade  in  corn, 
they  must  have  Free  Trade  in  everything  else.  What  was 
the  result  of  the  new  Tariff?  1200  females,  who  got  their 
livelihoods  by  making  Indies'  shoes,  were  thrown  upon  the 
shirt-market — (laughter);  and  had  to  make  shirts  for  five 
farthings  each." 

Alas !  for  Sir  John,  not  to  perceive  the  pitfall  of  argument 
his  prophetic  soul  had  stumbled  into  !  You  agree,  that  if 
we  have  Free  Trade  in  corn,  we  must  have  it  in  everything 
else.  "  What  is  sauce  for  a  goose,"  Sir  John — you  know  the 
rest.  The  1200  females  driven  to  make  shirts  at  five  far- 
things each,  whose  commercial  vicissitudes  appear  so  to  ex- 
cite the  agricultural  sensibility,  will  perfectly  agree  with  you, 
that  if  we  ore  to  have  Free  Trade  in  shoemaking,  we  must 
have  it  in  corn  also. 

But  Mr.  Newdegate  goes  most  to  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
and  founds  his  predictions  on  the  most  irrefragable  argu- 
ments. We  have  not  a  word  to  reply.  He  is  undoubtedly 
right,  and  we  can  only  congratulate  him  on  having  got 
over  the  cruel  suspense  which  is  consuming  the  heart  and 
marrow  of  his  agricultural  friends.  "  There  was  grest 
danger,"  he  said,  "  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  intended  to  widtr- 
mirie  "  the  protective  system."  Perhaps  this  is  rather  too 
moderately  stated,  but  Mr.  Newdegate  shows  a  dawning 
intelligence  : 

"  When  he  heard  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Sir  J.  Graham  last  ses- 
sion, he  was  convinced  that  both  those  Ministers  enter- 
tained Free  Trade  tendencies.  There  had  been  a  rupture 
in  the  Cabinet.  Government  had,  for  a  time  been  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  J.  Russell.  It  had  again  been  re- 
placed in  the  hands  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  Would  any  man  see 
those  facts,  and  tell  him  there  was  no  danger  !  " 

Certainly  the  man  who  should  be  capable  of  offering 
Mr.  Newdegate  so  false  a  consolation,  must  either  be  des- 
perately blind  or  desperately  impudent.  We  are  truly  sorry 
to  say  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  this  assuranrt 
The  Corn  Laws  will  go.  If  we  wanted  a  proof  of  it  we 
need  not  go  farther  than  these  agricultural  meetings,  and 
see  gentlemen  of  rank  and  education  moping,  moaning, 
doting,  and  drivelling  about  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  protecuon, 
and  the  new  tariff,  and  "  a  determined  opposition"  and  a 
"  strong  front,"  aud  defaulters,  and  symptoms,  and  fears,  ana 
suspicions,  and  a  lot  of  other  miscellaneous  trash  worked  up 
into  a  speech,  which  merely  proves  that  nothing  whatever 
can  be  done,  and  the  time  is  past.  If  the  agricultures 
really  wished  to  fight  it  out,  why  did  they  not.  send  to  I  ar- 
lianient  more  sensible  and  more  able  representatives  ? 


A  Steamer  bun  down  in  Sea  Reach.— The  wind  on 
Tuesday  blew  a  strong  gale,  veering  round  occasionally  from 
W.N.W.  to  W.S.W.,  and  blowing  occasionally  with  terrific 
fury.  The  Monkey  Government  steam-tug,  which  arrived 
at  Woolwich  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  after  a  tremendous  pas- 
sage from  Osteud,  brought  intelligence  of  the  loss  ot  the 
Robert  Ilawkes  steam-tug,  belonging  to  the  Ship  Owners 
Towing  Company,  which  was  run  down  in  the  lower  part  ol 
Sea  Beach  by  a  large  bark.  The  Robert  Ilawkes  was  lying 
at  anchor  at  the  time;  and  was  struck  twice  bytlM  uaMj 
aud  shortly  afterwards  sunk  in  deep  water.  The  Monkey 
was  about  to  put  back  to  her  assistance ;  but  there  was  a 
hatch-boat  near,  which  succeeded  in  saving  the  crew  o  the 
tug.  Some  blame  is  said  to  be  attributable  to  the  barK, 
which  might  have  avoided  the  collision  by  backing  her  toie- 
snil.    she  was  outward  bound  at  the  lime.— Qlobe. 
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THE  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
EAST  SURREY  FREE  TRADE  QUALIFI- 
CATION AND  REGISTRATION  SOCIETY, 

TO  THE  FREE  TRADERS  OF  THE  CITIES  OF  LONDON  AND 
WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  METROPOLITAN  BOROUGHS 

Fellow  Countrymen, — We  Free  Traders  iu  East  Surrey 
want  your  assistauce  to  drive  monopoly  out  of  our  division 
of  the  county.  You  gentlemen  iu  the  cities  and  horoughs 
are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  fancying  that  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  representation  of  the  counties,  and  you  cannot 
easily  make  a  more  fatal  mistake.  You  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  representation  of  the  metropolitan  counties,  whose 
very  existence  may  almost  be  said  to  depend  on  your  exer- 
tions and  your  prosperity.  Yon  make  no  secret  that  you  are 
going  to  return  all  Free  Traders  ;  but  of  what  avail  is  it  that 
you  do  so,  if  you  allow  the  neighbouring  counties  to  send 
monopolists  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  outnumber  and 
overpower  your  representatives.  You  have  to  do  with  our 
representation,  and  we  call  upon  you  to  help  us  to  fight  the 
monopolists  on  their  own  ground. 

At  the  last  contested  election  (in  1840)  we  were  beaten 
by  1200  votes.  Since  then  we  have  tried  to  better  our  con- 
dition on  the  register,  and  have  gained  about  800  votes,  be- 
sides what  may  have  resulted  from  change  of  opinion  during 
the  last  five  years. 

From  the  day  of  our  defeat  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
register ;  but  we  never  saw  the  real  strengtli  of  our  position 
till  we  beheld  the  splendid  example  of  our  friends  iu  South 
Lancashire,  which  induced  us  to  inquire  whether  it  was  un- 
avoidable that  East  Surrey  should  continue  any  longer  to  be 
represented  by  monopolists.  We  satisfied  ourselves  that 
such  a  degradation  need  not  be  endured,  and  we  resolved 
that  it  should  not  outlive  the  present  Parliament.  But  our 
friends  in  the  north  were  not  satisfied  with  victory ;  they 
thought  they  could  be  better  employed  than  in  constantly 
battling  with  an.  opponent  whose  annihilation  could  be  pur- 
chased by  a  little  additional  exertion ;  they  set  to  work  to 
increase  their  majority  to  such  an  extent  as  to  insure  them 
against  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  a  contest — and  they 
have  made  it  certain  that  for  years  to  come  Free  Traders 
will  walk  the  course  of  South  Lancashire.  The  same  has 
been  done  with  North  Cheshire,  West  Yorkshire,  and  Mid- 
dlesex, and  is  being  done  in  many  other  counties  ;  and  with 
your  assistance  the  same  shall  be  done  in  East  Surrey. 

If  a  general  election  were  to  take  place  immediately,  it  is 
believed  that  two  Free  Traders  would  contest  East  Surrey 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success ;  but  if  another  registration  be 
given  to  us  before  the  election,  and  if  you  help  us,  as  we 
expect  you  will,  we  shall  have  done  much  to  Induce  our 
opponents  not  to  waste  their  time  and  money  in  contending 
for  a  position  irretrievably  lost  to  them.  But  to  accomplish 
this  we  must  do  what  our  opponents  throughout  the  empire 
have  been  doing  for  10  years,  and  what  our  friends  in  the 
north  did  so  effectually  last  year.  We  must  first  make  votes 
and  then  register  them ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  do  so  twice  as  fast  as  our  opponents  did.  Tlieirs 
was  a  difficult  task,  for  they  have  never  had  the  people  with 
them.  Ours  will  be  easier  work,  by  reason  that  the  great 
majority  of  thinking  men  are  now  heartily  with  us,  and 
anxious  to  help  us  in  our  just  and  humane  cause.  Look  at 
our  position.  Just  consider  for  a  moment  the  extent  of  the 
means  at  our  disposal.  Manchester  and  a  few  other  towns 
have  won  South  Lancashire ; — Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  some 
neighbouring  towns  have  put  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
out  of  danger ;  and  London  and  Westminster  with  the  me- 
tropolitan boroughs  have  f  we  hope )  secured  Middlesex.  Is 
East  Surrey  then  less  fortunately  situated  ?  Cannot  Lon 
don  and  Westminster, — cannot  Marylebone,  Finsbury,  and 
the  Tower  Hamlets, — cannot  Southwark,  Lambeth,  and 
Greenwich ; — nay,  cannot  Middlesex,  West  Kent,  and  West 
Surrey,  send  as  many  Free  Trailers  into  East  Surrey  as  they 
now  send  monopolists  ?  We  have  no  doubt  they  can  and 
will  send  twice  as  many. 

But  tins  must  be  done  immediately — now.  We  have  only 
a  few  days  to  complete  qualifications  in  time  for  the  next 
register,  upon  which  (if  not  upon  the  present)  the  election 
will  certainly  take  place.  There  is  not  a  day  to  spare : 
every  qualification  which  is  not  purchased  before  the  last 
day  of  this  month  will  be  too  late  for  this  year's  register. 
We  therefore  implore  you  to  get  freehold  qualifications  for 
East  Surrey  without  an  hour's  unavoidable  delay  ;  and  let 
no  man  content  himself  with  getting  his  own  vote,  but  let 
him  endeavour  to  persuade  his  friends  and  neighbours  to 
follow  his  example. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  best  sort  of  qualification  (best,  be- 
cause the  most  secure  and  least  troublesome)  is  567.,  in- 
cluding all  expenses.  This  is  the  10s.  ground-rent  or  rent- 
charge  on  a  freehold  estate.  Other  estates  of  sufficient  value 
to  confer  the  qualification  may  frequently  be  obtained  for 
less ;  and  vou  can  get  full  information  on  all  points  con 
nected  with  the  business  by  applying  to  Mr.  Paulton,  at  the 
offices  of  the  League,  07,  Fleet  street ,  or  to  Mr.  Bussell,  at 
the  offices  of  this  Society,  82,  High-street,  Southwark. 

In  conclusion,  we  again  implore  you  immediately  to  at- 
tend to  thi3  important  business.  True  it  is  that  our  cause 
is  espoused  by  all  whose  support  is  worth  asking  for ;  hut  still 
oar  greatest  work  remains  to  be  done.  The  question,  which, 
as  far  as  opinion  goes,  is  once  and  for  all  settled,  re 
mains  to  be  decided  by  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal — 
a  general  election;  and  although  opinion  occupies  the 
judgment  seat  in  that  court,  it  is  only  qualified  and 
registered  opinion  that  takes  part  in  the  decision.  Un- 
qualified, or  unregistered  opinion,  goes  for  nothing 
there.  Can  there  be  a  plainer  or  more  imperative  duty  than 
that  which  is  imposed  upon  those  who  do  perceive  the  in- 
justice and  inhumanity  of  the  Corn  Laws,  now,  to  make  the 
necessary  effort  to  secure  their  final  abolition  ?  No  ;  the 
course  for  every  Tree  Trader  who  has  it  in  his  power  to 
qualify  himself  to  express  an  opinion  at  the  next  general 
election  is  cleSr  and  unmistakeable.  He  must  have  his  40s. 
freehold  on  or  before  the  30th  of  this  month  —the  91st  will 
be  too  late. 

Signed,  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee, Robert  Russell,  Secretary. 

82,  High-street,  Southwark,  1st  Jan.,  1846. 


A  COUNTY  MEMBER'S  SPEECH.— A  SIGN 
OF  THE  TIMES. 
{From  the  Times.) 
On  Saturday  last  a  meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire  Agricul- 
tural Protection  Society  was  held  at  the  Swan  Inn,  Bedford. 
The  two  connty  members,  Lord  Alford  and  Mr.  Astell,  were 
present.    After  the  usual  motion,  and  a  quantum  stiff,  of 
j|C,l*it0mary  BP««cmr3ri»«  in  which  farmers  and  their 
landlords  indulge  on  such  occasions,  a  motion  was  proposed 


calling  upon  the  members  to  state  to  "  the  meeting "  what 
they  were  prepared  to  do  if  Sir  Robert  should  propose  to  re- 
peal or  alter  the  Corn  Laws.  The  seconder  of  this  motion 
was  Mr.  W.  Bennett,  a  tenant  farmer,  who,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  put  some  very  close  questions  to  the  lion,  mem- 
bers.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks, 

Lord  Alford  said,  he  had  great  pleasure  in  meeting  so 
respectable  a  body  of  his  constituents.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, quite  prepared  for  Mr.  Bennett's  question.  (A  laugh.) 
With  regard  to  the  malt-tax,  he  begged  to  say  that  he 
never  voted,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Bennett,  for  a  repeal  of  the 
malt-tax.  (A  cry,  "You  did,  though,  for  a  repeal  of  half 
the  tax.")  It  was  true  he  voted  for  a  repeal  of  half  the 
tax,  and  at  the  last  election  he  pledged  himself  that 
if  the  Minister  said  he  could  do  without  the  malt-tax, 
he  (Lord  Alford)  would  vote  for  the  repeal.  (Loud 
laughter.)  He  (Lord  Alford)  found  much  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  even  among  agriculturists,  about  its  re- 
peal. (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the  general  subject  of 
protection,  he  felt  much  flattered  by  their  marks  of  confi- 
dence, by  not  binding  him  with  a  pledge.  He  thought  they 
had  a  right  to  protection,  and  he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
astonished  and  bewildered,  and  made  angry,  by  some  of  the 
measures  of  Sir  Robert Peel.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Though 
he  would  not  go  to  Parliament  bound  by  a  pledge,  he  thought 
there  ought  be  such  protection  as  would  prevent  the  poor 
lands  from  going  out  of  cultivation — a  diminution  of  the  pro 
fits  of  the  fanner — (cheers) — a  lessening  of  the  wages  of  the 
labourer — (cheers) ;  and,  as  to  the  landlord  (continued  the 
noble  lord),  he  must  take  care  of  himself.  (Loud  laughter 
and  cheers.)  After  all,  they  must  look  at  the  crisis  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  resigned,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell had  attempted  to  form  an  administration  and  had  failed. 
And  now  Sir  Robert  was  again  in  power,  surrounded  by 
all  those  men  who  from  position  and  education  have  been 
able  to  give  this  important  subject  the  closest  consideration. 
And  did  they  suppose  that  the  object  of  these  men  in  any 
contemplated  change  was  merely  to  gain  some  private  ends, 
or  was  it  not  right  rather  to  conclude  that  there  were  some 
extraordinary  circumstances  with  which  they  who  were 
not  in  power  were  unacquainted,  but  which  might  jus- 
tify the  change  ?  He  (Lord  Alford)  thought,  however, 
tLat  no  circumstances  would  justify  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
proposing  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  (Cries  of  hear,  hear.) 
( Here  some  one  in  the  room  called  out,  "  But  will  you  sup- 
port him  if  he  should  ?")  To  this  his  lordship  replied,  that 
he  was  proud  to  be  their  representative ;  but  he  would  never 
go  into  Parliament  so  pledged  that  his  intended  votes  might 
as  well  be  written  over  the  door  of  the  House.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  fact  was,  they  were  like  people  who  wished  to  travel  by 
the  rail  at  a  rate  of  30  miles  by  the  hour;  but  the  engineer 
had  got  the  steam  up  to  the  rate  of  00  (loud  laughter),  and 
though  it  was  too  fast  travelling  to  be  comfortable,  they 
could  not  change  their  engineer,  because  he  was  the  only 
man  that  could  work  the  engine.  (Loud  derisive  laughter.) 
Now  what  he  (Lord  Alford)  complained  of  was,  that  the  en- 
gineer ought  not  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  but  ought  to  tell 
them  that  the  reason  was  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  train  that 
was  coming  after  them  at  the  rate  of  150  miles  an  hour. 
(Cheers  and  loud  laughter,  amidst  which  his  lordship  sat 
down.)  Here  some  one  cried  out, "  We  know  no  more  now 
than  we  did  before." 

Mr.  Astell  made  a  few  remarks,  pledging  himself  not  to 
vote  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated. 


PROTECTIVE  DUTIES  versus  FREE  TRADE. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  finances  of  the 
United  States  Government,  demonstrates  the  advan- 
tages of  low  duties,  and  their  effects  upon  the  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  interests : 

"  Soil,  climate,  and  other  causes  vary  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent countries ;  the  pursuits  which  are  most  profitable  in 
each,  and  the  prosperity  of  all  of  them  will  be  best  pro- 
moted by  leaving  them,  unrestricted  by  legislation,  to  ex- 
change with  each  other  those  fabrics  and  products  which 
they  severally  raise  most  cheaply.  This  is  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  perfect  Free  Trade  which  exists  among  all  the  states 
of  the  Union,  and  by  the  acknowledged  fact  that  any  one  of 
these  States  would  be  injured  by  imposing  duties  upon  the 
products  of  the  others.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  reci- 
procal Free  Trade  among  nations  would  best  advance  the 
interest  of  all.  But  it  is  contended  that  we  must  meet  the 
tariffs  of  other  nations  by  countervailing  restrictions.  That 
duties  upon  our  exports  by  foreign  nations  are  prejudicial  to 
us,  is  conceded  ;  but  whilst  this  injury  is  slightly  felt  by 
the  mauufacturers,  its  weight  falls  most  exclusively  upon 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation.  If  those  in- 
terests which  sustain  the  loss  do  not  ask  countervailing 
restrictions,  it  should  not  be  demanded  by  the  manufac- 
turers, who  do  not  feel  the  injury,  and  whose  fabrics,  in 
fact,  are  not  excluded  by  the  foreign  legislation  of  which 
they  complain.  That  agriculture,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion are  injured  by  foreign  restrictions,  constitutes  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  subjected  to  still  severer  treat- 
ment, by  additional  restrictions  and  countervailing  tariffs 
enacted  at  home.  Commerce,  agriculture,  and  navigation, 
harassed  as  they  may  be  by  foreign  restrictions,  diminish- 
ing the  amount  of  exchangeable  products  which  they 
could  otherwise  purchase  abroad,  are  burdened  with  heavier 
impositions  at  home.  Nor  will  augmented  duties  here  lead 
to  a  reduction  of  foreign  tariffs,  but  the  reverse,  by  furnish- 
ing the  protected  classes  there  with  the  identical  argument 
used  by  the  protected  classes  here  against  reduction.  By 
countervailing  restrictions,  we  injure  our  own  fellow-citizens 
much  more  than  the  foreign  nation  at  whom  we  purpose  to 
aim  their  force  ;  and,  in  the  conflict  of  opposing  tariffs,  we 
sacrifice  our  own  commerce,  agriculture,  and  navigation.  As 
well  might  we  impose  monarchical  or  aristocratic  restrictions 
on  our  Government  or  people,  because  that  is  the  course  of 
foreign  legislation.  Let  our  commerce  be  as  free  as  our  po- 
litical institutions.  Let  us,  with  revenue  duties  only,  open 
our  ports  to  all  the  world,  and  nation  after  nation  will  soon 
follow  our  example.  If  we  reduce  our  tariff,  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  Corn  Laws  of  England  would  soon  prevail,  and 
admit  all  our  agricultural  products  at  all  times  freely  into 
her  ports,  in  exchange  for  her  exports.  And  if  England 
would  now  repeal  her  duties  upon  our  wheat,  flour,  Indian 
corn,  and  other  agricultural  products,  our  own  restrictive 
system  would  certainly  be  doomed  to  overthrow.  If  the 
question  is  asked,  who  shall  begin  this  work  of  reciprocal 
reduction,  it  is  answered  by  the  fact,  that  England  has  al- 
ready abated  her  duties  upon  most  of  our  exports.  She  has 
repealed  the  duty  upon  cotton,  and  greatly  reduced  the 
tariff  upon  our  bread-stuffs,  provisions,  und  other  articles— 


I  and  her  present  bad  harvest,  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of 
our  tariff,  would  lead  to  the  repeal  of  her  Corn  Laws,  and  the 
unrestricted  admission,  at  all  times,  of  our  agricultural 
products. 

*  *  «  »  * 

"  The  true  question  is,  whether  the  farmer  and  planter 
shall,  to  a  great  extent,  supply  our  people  with  cheap  manu- 
factures, purchased  abroad  with  their  agricultural  products, 
or  whether  this  exchange  shall  be  forbidden  by  high  duties 
on  euch  manufactures,  and  their  supply  thrown,  as  a  mono- 
poly, at  huge  prices,  by  high  tariffs,  into  the  hands  of  our 
own  manufacturers.  The  number  of  manufacturing  capi- 
talists, who  derive  benefit  from  the  heavy  taxes  extracted  by 
the  tariff  from  twenty  millions  of  people,  does  not  exceed  tea 
thousand.  The  whole  number  (including  the  working 
classes  engaged  in  our  manufactures)  deriving  any 
benefit  from  the  tariff,  does  not  exceed  400,000,  of  whom  not 
more  than  40,000  have  been  brought  into  this  pursuit  by  the. 
last  tariff.  But  this  small  number  of  40,000  would  still  have 
been  in  the  country,  consuming  our  agricultural  products  ; 
and  in  the  attempt  to  secure  them  as  purchasers,  so  small 
in  number,  and  not  consuming  one  half  the  supply  of  many 
counties,  the  farmer  and  planter  are  asked  to  sacrifice  the 
markets  of  the  world,  containing  a  population  of  eight  hun- 
dred millions,  disabled  from  purchasing  our  products  by  our 
high  duties  on  all  they  would  sell  in  exchange.  The  farmer 
and  planter  would  have  the  home  market  without  a  tariff; 
and  they  would  have  the  foreign  market  also  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  but  for  the  total  or  partial  prohibition  of  the 
last  tariff. 

"  We  have  more  fertile  lands  than  any  other  nation,  can 
raise  a  greater  variety  of  products,  and  it  may  be  said, 
could  feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  nearly  all  the  world.  The 
home  market,  of  itself,  is  wholly  inadequate  for  such  pro- 
ducts. They  must  have  the  foreign  market,  or  a  large 
surplus,  accompanied  by  great  depression  in  price,  must 
be  the  result.  The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
if  cultivated  to  their  fullest  extent,  could  of  themselves  raise 
more  than  sufficient  food  to  supply  the  entire  home  market, 
Missouri  or  Kentucky  could  more  than  supply  it  with  hemp; 
alreadv  the  State  of  Mississipi  raises  more  cotton  than  is 
sufficient  for  all  the  home  market;  Louisiana  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  same  point  as  to  sugar:  and  there  are  lands' 
enough  adapted  to  that  product  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
Florida,  to  supply  with  sugar  and  molasses  nearly  all  the 
markets  of  the  world.  If  cotton  is  depressed  in  price  by  the 
tariff,  the  consequence  must  be  a  comparative  diminution  of 
the  product,  and  the  raising  iu  its  place,  to  a  great  extent, 
hemp,  wheat,  corn,  stock,  and  provisions,  which  otherwise 
would  be  supplied  by  the  teeming  products  of  the  west.  The 
growing  west  in  a  "series  of  years,  must  be  the  greatest 
sufferers  by  the  tariff,  in  depriving  them  of  the  foreign 
market,  and  of  that  of  the  cotton  growing  States.  We 
demand,  in  fact,  for  our  agricultural  products,  specie 
from  nearly  all  the  world,  by  heavy  taxes  upon  all  then- 
manufactures  ;  and  their  purchases  from  us  must  there- 
fore be  limited,  as  well  as  their  sales  to  us  enhanced  in 
price.  Such  a  demand  for  specie,  which  we  know  in  advance 
cannot  be  complied  with,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  decree  ex- 
cluding most  of  our  agricultural  products  from  the  foreign 
markets.  Such  is  the  rigour  of  our  restrictions,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  famine  opens  freely  the  ports  of  Europe  for  our 
bread-stuffs.  Agriculture  is  our  chief  employment ;  it  is 
best  adapted  to  our  situation ;  and  if  not  depressed  by  the 
tariff,  would  be  the  most  profitable.  We  can  raise  a  larger 
surplus  of  agricultural  products,  and  a  greater  variety,  than 
almost  any  other  nation,  and  at  cheaper  rates.  Remove, 
then,  from  agriculture  all  our  restrictions,  aud,  by  its  own 
unfettered  power,  it  will  break  down  all  foreign  restrictions  ; 
and,  our  own  being  removed,  would  feed  the  hungry  and 
clothe  the  poor  of  our  fellow  men  throughout  all  the 
densely-peopled  nations  of  the  world.  But  now  we  will  take 
nothing  in  exchange  of  these  products  but  specie,  except 
at  very  high  duties  ;  and  nothing  but  a  famine  breaks  down 
all  foreign  restrictions,  and  opens  for  a  time  the  ports  of  Europe 
to  our  bread-stuffs.  If,  on  a  reduction  of  our  duties,  England 
repeals  her  Corn  Laws,  nearly  all  Europe  must  follow  her 
example,  or  give  to  her  manufacturers  advantages  which 
cannot  be  successfully  encountered  iu  most  of  the  markets 
of  the  world.  The  tariff  did  not  raise  the  price  of  our  bread- 
stuffs;  but  a  bad  harvest  in  England  does — giving  us  for 
the  time  that  foreign  market  which  we  would  soon  have  at 
all  times,  by  that  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  which  must  follow 
the  reduction  of  our  duties.  But  whilst  bread-stuffs  rise 
with  a  bad  harvest  in  England,  cotton  almost  invariably  falls ; 
because  the  increased  sum  which,  in  that  event,  England 
must  pay  for  our  bread-stuffs,  we  will  take,  not  in  manufac- 
tures, but  only  in  specie ;  and,  not  having  it  to  spare,  she 
brings  down,  even  to  a  greater  extent,  the  price  of  our 
cotton.  Hence  the  result,  that  a  bad  harvest  in  England 
reduces  the  aggregate  price  of  our  exports,  often  turns  the 
exchanges  against  us,  carrying  our  specie  abroad,  and  in- 
flicting a  serious  blow  on  our  prosperity.  Foreign  nations 
cannot  for  a  series  of  years  import  more  than  they  export; 
and,  if  we  close  our  markets  against  their  imports  by  high 
duties,  they  must  buy  less  of  our  imports,  or  give  a  lower 
price,  or  both."   


NOBLE  RESOLUTIONS. 
(From  Punch.) 
At  a  select  meeting  of  British  landholders,  the  following 
propositions  were  unanimously  agreed  to  : 

1.  That  the  appetite  for  food  and  drink,  unfortunately  im- 
planted by  Nature  in  the  agricultural  labourers,  is  the  great 
cause  of  then'  distress  and  discoutent. 

2.  That  for  the  security  and  quiet  of  the  landowner,  it  is 
expedient  that  some  measures  should  be  taken  for  allaying 
this  craving  for  sustenauce. 

8.  That  for  the  better  attainment  of  this  object  it  is  advis- 
able to  excite  competition  by  the  encouragement  of  inge- 
nuity ;  and  accordingly  that  prizes,  varying  in  amount, 
should  be  awarded  by  the  aristocracy  to  the  inventors  of  the 
best  succedaneum  for  bread,  beef,  bacon,  potatoes,  beer,  and 
other  eatables  and  drinkables. 

4.  That  rewards  should  further  be  offered  for  contrivances 
for  superseding  fire  and  clothing,  the  deficiency  of  which, no 
less  than  that  of  food,  is  productive  of  dissatisfaction  amongst 
the  labourers. 

5.  That  thanks  are  due  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
for  his  suggestion  of  curry  powder  as  a  sedative  to  the  sto- 
mach. 

Something  in  a  Name. — The  second  title  of  the  Nor- 
folk family  is  that  of  Earl  of  Surrey.  We  understand  the 
present  head  of  the  illustrious  race  intends  to  change  Sur- 
rey into  Curry ;  for  he  insists  that  the  latter  was  the  ori- 
ginal title,  of  which  the  former  is  merely  a  corruption. — 
Punch. 
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QUALIFY!  QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 
HTHE  Friends  of  FREE  TRADE  residing  in  the 
J-  Northern  or  Midland  Counties,  desirous  of  purchasing 
Freeholds  in  any  of  the  undermentioned  Counties,  are  requested 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  thit  League,  Ne  wall's  Buildings 
Manchester. 

North  Lancashire 


North  Derbyshire 
South  Derbyshire 
North  Durham 
East  Cumberland 
West  Cumberland 
Sauth  Northumberland. 


South  Lancashire 
North  Cheshire 
West  Riding  of  York 
South  Stafford 
North  Stafford 
South  Cheshire 
Each  applicant  is  requested  to  give  his  name  and  residence  at 
full  length.  By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 

QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

3?REE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Free- 
holds for  Middlesex,  East  Surrey,  West  Kent,  South 
Essex,  East  Sussex,  and  South  Hants,  are  requested  to  send 
their  applications,  with  name  and  address  in  full,  to  the  League 
Offices,  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 

FREEHOLD  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  HERTS. 

T^REE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Freeholds 

J-  in  Hertfordshire  are  requested  to  send  their  applications  to 
The  League  Offices,  67,  FleeUstreet,  or  to  Mr.  J.  F.Bontems, 
Herts  Registration  Office,  Hertford. 

NORTH  LANCASHIRE. 
QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

FREE-TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Qualifica- 
tions for  North  Lancashire,  are  informed  that  they  can  be 
obtained  for  331.  and  upwards  each,  yielding  from  6J  to  7J  per 
cent. 

Applications  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Moorhonse,  League  Rooms, 
4,  Cheapside,  Preston. 

VOTES  FOR  THE  WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

rpHE    WAKEFULD    FREE   TRADE  COM- 

-I-  MITTEE  can  secure,  for  Parties  desirous  of  possessing 
E  qualification  for  tho  West  Riding,  FREEHOLDS,  to  pay  from 
Six  to  Seven  per  Cent.,  at  sums  varying  from  301.  to  401.  each, 
including  expenses. 

Apply  to  Mr.  Joseph  Rhodes,  sen.,  of  Wakefield,  the  Secretary, 
or  to  the  Committee,  care  of  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Sons,  Printers, 
Wakefield. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Dec.  31,  1845. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 


'Radnor,  Lord,  Coleshill  House,  Berkshire 
Dimmack  and  Thompson,  Manchester 
*Binns,  M.,  Great  Ancoats, ditto 
"'Lees,  A.,  Blackfriars  ditto 
Watkin,  Absalom  ditto 


..  50 
..  20 
. .  20 
..  10 
10 


*Grimston,  John,  Neswick,  near  Driffield,  Yorkshire..  10 
Crawford,  Wm.  Sharrnan,  M.P.,  Crawfordsburn,  near 

Belfast,  Ireland    10 

Bowling,  Dr.,  M.P.,  London    10 

"Hawarth,  John,  Milton-terrace,  Stretford  New  Road, 

Manchester    5 

♦Johnson,  R.  andBrothers,  Dale-street,ditto           ..  5 
'•'Hervey,  Wm.,  Parker-street,  Derby      ..       . .  ..I 

*Farrar,  Joshua,  Marsden,  near  Huddersfield           . .  1 

*Spry,  Geo.,  Rodney-street,  Wigau    1 

*Smith,  Richard,  Market-street,  ditto   1 

•Savage,  Charles                     ditto    1 

*Dawber,  James,  grocer            ditto     ..               ..  1 

"Liddell,  John,  and  Brother's,  Huddersfield     ..       ..  1 

*Kirkpatrick.  John ,  Mill-street,  Macclesfield            . .  1 

"Billington,  Wm.,  High-street,  Sandbach         ..       ..  1 

Husband,  R., 26,  Old Haymarket, Liverpool     ..       ..  1 

Aster,  Wm  ,  Barnstaple    1 

•Richardson,  John,  chemist. Harrowgate        ..       ..  1 

•Dick,  James,  Soap  Works,  Leith    1 

•Hodgson,  James,  Wilderspool,  near  Warrington      ..  1 

•Ingham,  J.,  White  Hall  Mills,  Chapel-en-le-Frith     ..  1 

Sutton,  James,  Radcliffe  Bridge,  near  Manchester  ..  1 

•Ellis,  Edward,  Bank,  Tewkesbury    1 

•Airey, Thomas, Park  Green,  Macclesfield      .,       ..  1 

•Taylor,  Ralph,  Mount  Pleasant,  Todmorden   . .       . .  1 

•Bowman,  Wm.,  Bolton-street,  Bury,  Lancashire       . .  1 

•Walker,  N.,  Shipley,  Bradford,  Yorkshire       ..       ..  1 

•Hales,  Ralph,  Unicorn,  Church-street,  Manchester  . .  1 

•Holland,  F.  W.,  80.  Grosvenor-st.,  C  on  M   ditto     ..  1 

•Massie,  John,  1,  New  Cannon-street          ditto     ..  1 

•Middleton,  S.,  Roger-st.,  Red  Bank             ditto      ..  1 

•Whitelock,  Jas.,  Medlock-street,  Hulme      ditto     ..  1 

*Bamford,R.,  108,  Duke-street,  Hulme         ditto      ..  1 

•Duesbery,  Wm.,  Stretford  New  Road           ditto     . .  1 

Molineux,Miss  E.,  9,  Marshall-st.,  Rochdale-rd.,  ditto  1 

•Greenhalgh,  J.,  3,  Gore-street, Piccadilly            ditto  1 

1 "Summers,  Geo.,  31,  Bold-street        ..  1 

•Allender,  Geo.,  6,  Canterbury-street  ..  1 

Mander,  Jas .,  Deane-street,  Fairfield  ..  1 

R.  G.    1 

*Pentland,  James,  32,  Elden-place      . .  1 

•Wilkinson,  W.  A.,  Camberwell   ..20 

•Wilkinson, Horace,  North-terrace, ditto         ..  ..20 

•Wedgewood,  H.  A.,  Hermitage,  Woking,  Surrey      ..  10 

Mowatt,  Francis,  Devonshire-place    10 

•Mendham,  W.  H.,  Bishopsgate,  near  Englefield  Green  5 
•Hunter,  Jameson,  110,  Fenchurch-street 

*Huggins.W.,Caledon,  Ireland   3 

•Dixon,  Charles, Chichester    J 

Sutton,  T.  P.,  64,  Friday-street, Cheapside       ..  ..2 

•Joques,  G.  H., 2,  Dartmouth  Villas,  Sydenham        ..  2 

•Drybrougli,  A.,  6,  Basing-lane,  City    2 

•Miller,  Geo.,  12.  Fenchurch-street    2 

•Norman,'!'.,  1,  Temple-street,  Dalston   2 

•The  Workmen  in  tho  employ  of  Messrs-  Bass,  66, 

Goswell-street   

Ramsey,  Win.,  13,  Bermondney  Wall   

Elkington,  Henry,  Russell-street,  Ilurmondsey 

•Dyte, Henry,  2,  Hare  Court,  Temple  

Adam,  James,  11,  Pudding  lane,  Lower  Thames -street 
Tress,  Wm.,  Wilson-street,  Finsbury-squaro 
•Carr,  G.  B.,  10,  Lawrence  I'uKcney  Hill 

•Smith,  Benjamin,  1,  High  Holbom   

•Sallows,  James,  1,  Davis  place, Battorsea  Bridge 
Davis,  R.  W.,  17,  Union-row,  New  Kent  lloud    . . 
Davis,  John,  138,  Tottenham  Court  Road 
Cole,  Joseph.  15,  Seymour-street,  Fuston-squaro 
Thornley,  John,  1,  Polygon,  Burners  Town 
•Wyatt.  James,  5,  Now  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars 

•R.  S  ,  St.  John  s-street  Road   

Crocker,  J.,  George  Hotel,  Aldermanbury 
•Cobon,  J.,  Millfleld  Lodge,  Tanners  End,  Middlesex 
Sharp,  Joseph,  14,  Paragon,  New  Kent  Road 
'Annjtage,  R.,  290,  SUaccl  4l      Ll      tl  t 
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•Lees,  R.,  Galashiels   11 

•Withall,  Geo.,  Beaconsfield, Bucks       ..       ...      ..    1  1 

•Dickie,  Thomas, 26,  Broomliclds.Deptford     ..  ..11 

•Wyatt,  F.  G.,  11,  Queeu-street,  Oxford  ..  ..11 

"A  Tenant  Farmer  of  Surrey"   11 

•Wilkinson,  John,  Shakspeare  St.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  1  1 
•Palmer,  Cupt.  E.  D.,  Wye-terrace,  Ross,  Herefordshire  1  0 
•Barnett,  T.,  inn.,  farmer,  Glenstone,  near  Ross,  do  ..  10 

*Ryder,  W.,  Mill-lane,  Macclesfield   10 

•Nicholson,  Thomas,  Lydney,  Gloucestershire  . .  10 
•Froggatt,  W.,  Cressbrook.near  Bakewell  ..  ..10 
•Sim,  Joshuaand  Sons,  Braithwaite  Mills,  Keswick  ..  10 
•Bowes,  Joseph,  King's  Arms,  ditto       ..  10 

•Mellor,A.,BridgeMi]l,Holmfirth,nearHuddersfield  1  0 
•Mellor,  Joseph,  jun.,  Thongs  Bridge,  near  [ditto     ..  10 

•Ba<ttyeaRJ'  }  Newtown,  Holmfirth.near  ditto 
•Webb,  S  ,  Bridge  End,  Westgate -street,  Gloucester. .  1 

•Kinross,  John,  Alloway  Place,  Ayr   1 

•McHutcheson,Adam  ditto   1 

•Gibson,  H.  H.,  10,  Strand-street, Liverpool  ..  ..1 
•Weild,  Nath.,  50,  Percy-street  ditto  ..  ..1 
"Mason,  Rev.  W., Melbourne, Derbyshire  ..  ..1 
•Jones  J.,  17,  Rosamond -place,  C  on  M,  Manchester. .  1 
•Bruce,  John,  Alibotsmeadow, Melrose  ..  ..1 

•Stuart,  J.  A.,  Camock,  Dunfermline   1 

•Holland,  Mrs.  A.,  Knutsford,  Cheshire  ..  ..I 

"Challinor,  Wm.,  City  Road,  Derby 


"Williams,  H.,  Newham,  Truro  ..       ..       ..  1 

•Wilson, E.L.,Posterestante,  Orleans  ..       . . 

"Dale,  Dent,  Balby,  nearDoucaster   

•Baker,  H.  M.,  Dartmouth   

•Baber,  W.,  Woodborough,  near  Wells 
•Buckland,  John, Newton  Abbot,  Devon 
•Morton,  J.  C,  Whitfield  Farm.  Woottou-under-Edge. . 

*  Westiope,  W.  G.,  Burford,  Oxon   

Gerrurd,  Joseph,  Derby-street,  Bolton 
Clark,  David,  151,  High-street,  liishopwcarmouth 
•A  Cheshire  Farmer,  Middlewich 
!Slee,  John,  Loughborough 
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1 
1 
1 
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•Jackson,  Jane, Millgate,  Wigan  1 

•Knowles,  Joseph,  Todmorden  1 

"Ashby, Charles,  Staines,  Middlesex   1 
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Ashby,  Morris,  ditto 

"Saville, J.  and  Son.Barnsley   

•Daw,  James  and  Son,  North  Berwick    ..       . . 
•Jewsbury,  F.  C,  (i,  Thresa-place,  Gloucester  .. 

•Downs,  J.  H.,  Grays,  Essex   

•Cooper,  John,  Masons  Hill  Farm,  Bromley,  Kent    . . 

Blair,  James,  Dudley   

•Fletcher,  D.,  High-street,  Macclesfield 

•Crewe,  Wm  ,  Duke-street,  ditto   

•Stevens,  C,  Greenfield,  Holywell,  Flintshire  .. 

•Shaw,  David,  Cheapside,  Leicester   

•Rahu,  A.  Godfrey,  Bishopwearmouth  

•Steel,  J.,  5,  Fitchet-court,  City   

Tobin,  Edw.,  226,  Bermondsey-street 
Sharwood,T.R.,  1G0,  Aldersgate-strcet 
Webb,  Joseph,  23,  Roman  Road,  Old  Ford       ..  .. 
•Carr  and  Robertson,  130.  Wood-street,  City 
•F'ellowes,  John,  King's  Head,  Museum-street 
•Stoddart,  Robert,  13,  Red  Lion-street,  Clerkenwell   . . 
*Cowper,Edw.,  6,  Camden  Hill  Villa,  Kensington 
•Marley,  H.  M.,  15,  Grove-road,  North  Brixton 
•Wright,  W.,  6,  Belvidere,  Cambridge  Road 
Gamett,  Thomas,  27, Portmau-place,  Marylebone 
Barnett,  H.,  50, Upper  North  Place,  Gray's  Inn  Road. . 
Todd,  B,  B. , St.  Thomas's-square,  Hackney 
Wisdell,  J.  C,  7,  Long-lane,  Smithfield 
PeiTy,  Robert,  Hammersmith 

'♦Gregory,  Professor,  Inverleith  Row  . . 
•Horsburgh,  John,  18,  Buccleuch  Place 
•White,  Thomas,  &;  Co.,  225,  Canongate 
•Adam,  Alex.  &  Son,  Bonniugton 
•Mackenzie,  W.,  29,  Charlotte-square  . . 
'Simpson,  Jus  ,33,  Northumberlnnd-st 


Edinburgh. 


Cliff 


'Falkner,  Counsellor,  63,  South  Bridge 
'Sheppard,  Counsellor,  68,  George-st.. . 
^•Sinclair,  Alex., Sbott  Foundry  .. 
/•Livett,  G.,15,  Regent-street 
Cambridge.  J  *Newby,  Charles,  55,  ditto 

1  Cooper.  C.  H.   

(  Smith, Wm. Herring   

/  *Neisli,  James   

Dundee.    J  *Sturrock,  J.,  jun.,  writer,  Park-place. . 
j  *Sturrock,  John  ditto 
( *Graham,  Miss  Stirling,  Dunsburn 
pLand,  John,  152,  Briggate 
*Garlick,S.,_38,_Park-square 
•Nodding 


'Bilbrough  A.,  Gildersome  ,near  ..  1 
•Watson,  John,  Holbeck  Lodge  ..  1 

Leeds,  -j  -Nettleton.T.  and  W.,  84,  Basinghall-st.  1 
•Mason, Sam.,  20,  Queen-square  ..  1 
"-Topham ,  Sam .,  5,  West  Bar  . .  . .  1 
•Bilbrough, James, Gildersome, near  ..  1 
♦Blackburn,  Enoch,  Hunslet  . .  . .  1 
VSmith,  James,  110,  Meadow-lane        ..  1 

I  *Kidd,  James   1 

Halifax.    J  ♦Simpson,  T.,  Bread-street       ..  ..1 
( ♦Waterhouse,  Thos.  P.,  4,  Greenhill-ter  1 
•  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 

Errata. — In  League,  No.  117,  for  Amount  of  Collection  at 
Messrs.  Tunstall  and  Cash's  Manufactory,  Stroud,  read  Great 
Gardens,  Bristol.  In  No.  118,  for  Samuel  Grey  and  Co.,  Man- 
chester, 2367.,  read  Samuel  Greg  and  Co. 
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We  have  also  to  mention  that  the  following  gentlemen 
have  sent  in  their  names  for  the  subscriptions  as  below : — 
W.  A.  Wilkinson, Camberwell      ..  ..£100 

Horace  Wilkinson,  ditto  ..       ..  100 

H.  A.  Wedgewood,  Hermitage,  Woking  ..  50 
T.  Prout,  East  Hill,  Wandsworth  . .  50 

G.  W.  Walker,  Grecian  Chambers,  Deve- 
reux-court,  Strand  . .       . .       . .  5 

Mr.  Scrope,  M.P.,  has  aunouneed  his  intention  to  sub- 
scribe, through  the  Stroud  Free  Trade  Association,  iTOO  to 
the  League  Fund. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

Manchester,  Dec.  31,  1840. 
Dear  Sin, — In  your  Manchester  Subscription  List  of 
lust  Saturday,  there  was  an  error  in  entering  to  the  credit  of 
James  Wrigley,  junior,  5(1/.;  it  should  have  been  James 
Wrigley,  senior;  my  subscription  being  in  the  amount  of 
250(1,  by  Thomas  and  James  Wrigley.  Your  correcting  the 
above  will  oblige  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Wiugley,  Jun. 


Sussex  Law. —  A  labourer,  named  James  Bishop,  was 
charged  before  the  Lewes  bench  of  magistrates  on  the  21st 
lilt.,  with  being  on  the  Downs  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
game  (rabbits).  It  (lid  not  appear  whether  the  defendant 
luid  work  or  not,  but  it  did  appear  that  he  bad  not  taken  any 
game.  Defendant  pleaded  "  guilty,"  and  the  Bench  obsineil 
that  it  was  a  "serious  offence  lo  which  defendant  had 
pleaded  guilty,"  and  he  was  sentenced  to  ten  days'  hard 
labour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  term  to  find  securities  to 
keep  the  peace  (towards  the  rabbits  ?)  for  one  year,  himself 
in  21-,  and  two  securities  in  ol.  each,— The  Times, 


LETTERS  on  the  CORN  LAWS,  No.  LIV. 

TO  B.  HAWES,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

Sir, — Your  speech  to  the  electors  ol'  Lambeth,  at 
the  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  is  a  masterly 
summary  of  the  arguments  against  the  food  mono, 
poly.  The  declaration  that  you  arc  determined 
"  cordially  and  faithfully"  to  support  the  "  uncon- 
ditional repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws"  is  an  appropriate 
pendant  to  such  a  speech.  That  declaration 
amounts,  in  my  apprehension,  to  a  distinct 
"pledge"  upon  the  question.  You  cannot  recede 
from  it  without  dishonouring  yourself,  unless  at 
the  same  time  you  place  your  seat  afresh  at  tho 
disposal  of  your  constituents. 

According  to  the  report,  you  were  thus  understood 
at  the  meeting.  The  elector  who  questioned  your 
colleague  at  first  avoided  any  similar  appeal  to 
yourself,  on  the  ground  that  you  had  rendered  it 
unnecessary ;  and  when  afterwards  he  adopted  a 
different  course,  it  was  apparently  only  to  avoid 
making  any  invidious  distinction  between  the  two 
representatives  for  the  borough. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  you  consider  a  promise 
less  binding  when  it  is  given  unasked  for,  thau  it 
is  if  given  after  being  asked  for.  "  I  will  support 
the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws."  That 
is  what,  by  the  report,  you  did  say,  of  your  own 
accord ;  and  that  is  also  what,  by  the  report,  you 
refused  to  say,  when  a  constituent  inquired  whether 
you  would  do  so.  Not  having  been  present,  I  can- 
not say  whether  the  questioner's  manner  was 
respectful.  Nor  can  that  much  signify.  It  was 
as  the  voice  of  the  meeting  that  he  put  the 
question ;  and  it  was  not  to  him  individually,  but 
to  the  meeting,  that  your  answer  was  required. 
Thoroughly  acquitting  you  of  any  mental  reserva- 
tion in  your  declared  purposes,  relying  on  you  as 
firmly  as  if  you  had  sworn  to  Corn  Law  repeal  upon 
the  holy  Gospels,  I  cannot  but  think  that  you  have 
drawn  a  distinction  unmeaning  in  your  own  case,  but 
not  without  both  meaniug  and  mischief  in  the  case 
of  many  others  who  may  follow  your  example. 

The  Reform  Bill  was  carried  by  a  pledged  Par- 
liament. Its  triumph  would  have  been  much  less 
secure  had  the  electors  been  satisfied  by  candidatee 
promising  that  they  would  deliberate,  and  in  quire,  and 
exercise  then-  discretion.  They  were  sent  to  pass  the 
Bill.  Just  so,  at  the  next  election,  must  they  be 
sent  to  repeal  the  Com  Laws.  The  Free  Trade 
constituencies  will  stultify  themselves  egregiously 
if  they  return  members  of  whose  conduct  any  doubt 
can  exist.  In  such  a  prospect,  it  would  well  be- 
come those  who,  like  yourself,  may  claim  confidenco 
in  their  consistency,  to  set  the  example  of  cheerfully 
coming  under  obligations  which  as  to  others  are  far 
from  being  always  unnecessary.  You  deprive  them 
of  excuse  for  equivocation.  You  help  to  insure  tho 
identification  between  the  elected  and  the  electors. 
If  such  as  you  are  ready  to  pledge  yourselves,  who 
can  demur  ? 

There  was  a  disposition,  in  the  elections  imme- 
diately after  the  Reform  Act,  ridiculously  to  multiply 
pledges.  The  absurdity  cured  itself.  A  representa- 
tive legislator  must  have  a  large  discretion  to  be  of 
service  to  the  country ;  not  because  he  is  often 
likely  to  hear,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  what  will 
change  his  opinions — bow  many  such  conversions 
do  you  remember  ? — but  because  the  representative 
has  often  to  deal  with  unforeseen  circumstam « is; 
and  the  application  to  those  circumstances  of  the 
principles  he  holds,  may  require  deliberation.  Hut 
there  are  certain  specific  and  paramount  questions 
about  which  no  such  reservation  need  exist.  Such 
was  Parliamentary  reform.  Such  is  Corn  Law 
repeal. 

I I  is  beside  the  mark  to  talk  of  going  to  the  House 
of  Commons  "in  a  deliberate  character,"  and  of 
hearing  arguments,  and  of  the  landlords  refusing  to 
discuss  with  you  if  you  arc  pledged,  (they  not  be  tag 
qualmish  themselves  about  pledges,)  after  telling 
the  world  so  plainly,  as  you  have  dono,  of  your  fixed 
determination.  Your  mind  is  made  up.  Nobody 
doubts  it.  After  your  speech,  it  woidd  be  an  insult 
to  suppose  that  any  landlord  can  persuade  you  to 
vote  for  prolonging  the  food  monopoly,   Were  it 
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possible  for  you  to  profess  such  a  conversion,  who 
would  believe  you  sincere?    Not  yourself  even. 

Your  free-born  indignation  is  misplaced.  You 
bind  yourself  as  much  as,  on  your  own  account,  any 
body  wants  to  bind  you.  But  let  us  take  the  ques- 
tion somewhat  more  broadly. 

It  is  not  a  party  question.  The  co-operation  of 
all  parties  is  honestly  invited  and  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted. Had  Lord  John  Russell  succeeded  in  form- 
ing an  administration,  the  Free  Traders,  as  such, 
would  not  have  been  committed  to  the  support  of 
his  Government  an  inch  further  than  is  implied  in 
the  repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws.  So  far  they  are 
ready  to  support  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government, 
whenever  it  will  go  so  far.  They  are  not  a  section 
of  the  Whig  Opposition.  They  do  not  aim  at 
"  ejecting  the  Tories  from  office  ;"  at  least,  so  long 
as  a  Free  Trade  administration  (which  might  be 
either  Whig,  Tory,  or  both)  appears  impracticable. 
The  chairman  of  your  electoral  meeting  was  a 
Free  Trade  Tory.  There  are  many  such.  The 
union  for  this  object  is  honourable  and  patriotic ; 
but  it  destroys  the  security  which  party  ties  give 
the  electors  for  the  consistency  of  the  elected. 
Whig  electors,  and  Tory  electors  too,  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  they  be  not  made  party  tools  of. 
They  go  up  to  the  hustings  to  poll,  not  for  Whig- 
ism  or  Toryism,  but  for  Free  Trade.  They  have  a 
bond  which  is  paramount  to  party  ;  and  that  is 
what  they  desire  of  those  whom  they  elect.  They 
require  that  there  should  be  no  reservation  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Parliamentary  tactics  or  interests  of 
either  political  party.  How  are  Free  Traders 
to  secure  tins  paramount  consideration  for  the 
question  which  they  deem  paramount?  Your 
chairman  gives  the  plain  answer.  "  I  have 
pledged  myself  to  vote  for  no  one  but  a 
man  who  will  vote  for  an  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws."  Well  said,  honest  Tory  ;  and  let  every 
honest  Whig  say  the  same.  That  is  the  spirit 
which  will  cany  the  elections.  The  object  can 
only  be  worked  out  by  pledging  the  candidates. 
Dishonest  men,  no  doubt,  will  take  pledges ;  let 
honest  men  take  them  also ;  and  then  the  electors 
will  only  have  to  choose  between  honesty  and  dis- 
honesty. But  let  a  candidate  be  in  ever  so  high  a 
repute  for  integrity,  if  lie  refuse  this  simple  test  of 
his  purpose,  the  very  integrity  breeds  suspicion  of 
his  not  exactly  intending  to  do  what  is  wanted.  It  is 
subordinate,  in  his  mind,  to  some  other  considera- 
tion. The  constituencies  should  leave  no  such  un- 
certainty. There  is  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough" 
for  discretion  on  other  matters.  On  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  they  should  be  "  bound  hand  and 
foot ;"  and  let  the  candidates  say,  if  they  like,  that 
"  it  was  of  no  use  talking  to  them."  We  want 
members  to  whom  it  is  of  no  use  either  for  land- 
lords or  party  lords  to  talk.  We  want,  in  short, 
the  thing  done ;  and  the  simplest  way  is  to  send  to 
Parliament  those,  aud  those  only,  so  far  as  we  can, 
who  will  undertake  to  do  it. 

Whether  the  "  leaders  of  the  League"  would  or 
would  not  have  approved  what  passed  at  the  meet- 
ing, I  am  incompetent  to  say.  But  I  misunderstand 
them  very  much  unless  they  approve  the  determi- 
nation of  electors,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  to  make 
then-  votes  contingent  on  the  candidate's  going  for 
the  immediate,  total,  and  unconditional  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws. 

A  NoBWlCH  Weaver  Boy. 


We  are  much  gratified  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Cobden  anil 
Bright  are  to  visit  Newcastle  on  Monday,  and  to  address  the 
people  on  the  great  struggle  which  is  now  going  on.  We 
need  hardly  add  that  we  fully  and  confidently  trust  their  re 
ccption  will  be  not  only  such  as  their  own  great  talents  and 
popular  claims  deserve,  but  as  one  worthy  of  the  great  cause 
which  they  have  so  ably  and  successfully  advocated. — Tune 
Mercury. 

Representation  or  Wakefield.— Mr.  D.Goskcll,  the 
former  representative  of  the  borough,  has  promised  to  become 
a  candidate  upon  Free  Trade  principles,  whenever  an  election 
may  take  place. 

Death  From  the  Falliho  of  a  Chimney.  A  me 

lancholy  occurrence  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  the 
Ballast  Hills,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  from  the  falling  of 
the  chimney  of  a  dwelling-house  daring  a  gale  of  wind.  The 
chimney  broke  through  the  roof  of  the  house  into  an  upper 
apartment,  where  a  female  was  lying  ill  in  bed;  two  chil- 
dren were  playing  on  the  floor,  and  an  infant,  eight  months 
old,  was  asleep  in  the  cradle.  Some  of  the  bricks  and 
rubbi  ib.  fell  into  the  CTadle,  an*  killed  the  child,  but  the  others 
escaped  with  comparatively  slight  injury. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Coleshill  Mouse,  Dec.  27,  1845. 

Dear  Sir, — I  congratulate  you,  myself,  the  whole  country, 
and  the  world  in  general,  at  the  admirable  success  of  the 
meeting  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  on  the  23rd ; 
and  I  herewith  send  my  50/.  as  promised.  I  do  not  give  it 
as  the  first  instalment  (20  per  cent.)  of  an  undertaking  to 
give  you  200/. ;  but  if  the  contest  is  protracted  for  five  years, 
and  I  should  so  long  live,  and  a  further  contribution  should 
in  a  less  time  be  wanted,  I  shall  ever  be  ready  to  attend  to 
your  call  to  the  extent  of  my  means. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

G.  Wilson,  Esq.  Radnor. 


Hall  Barn  Park,  Beacousfield,  Buckinghamshire, 
36th  December,  1845. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  able  to  be  with 
you  on  the  23d  inst.,  when  you  made  so  noble  a  demonstra- 
tion in  favour  of  carrying  out  the  cause  in  which  the  League 
has  embarked.  I  have  read  Mr.  Cobden's  speech  in  the 
Times  of  the  24th  inst.  with  much  pleasure ;  it  is  a  clear  ex- 
position of  my  views  ;  nothing  could  be  better  timed  than 
his  declaration  of  our  intentions,  for  our  opponents  have 
attributed  to  us  all  kinds  of  motives  but  the  right  one.  They 
have  now  clearly  before  them  a  simple  and  intelligible  mode 
of  dissolving  the  League  by  a  total  and  immediate  revocation 
of  our  corn  and  provision  laws,  but  without  any  rider  what- 
ever that  would  render  the  repeal  less  acceptable  to  the 
country.  This  measure  of  justice  has  been  too  long  delayed. 
I  hope  our  opponents  by  this  time  see  that  public  opinion, 
honestly,  firmly,  aud  constitutionally  expressed,  when 
founded  in  justice,  is  irresistible.  No  administration  can 
can  now  stand  and  support  laws  that  inflict  permanent 
scarcity  on  the  country;  but  we  must  not  relax  our  exertions 
until  every  vestige  of  them  is  repealed.  Pray  add  my  name 
to  your  list  for  one  thousand  pounds,  and  believe  me  to 
be  ever  yours,  truly  and  respectfully, 

Wm.  Browne,  of  Richmond  Hill. 
George  Wilson,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League. 


Crawfordsburn,  Bangor,  Ireland,  Dec.  27,  1845. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  think  that  a  period  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
agitation  has  arrived  when  every  man,  who  at  any  former 
time  professed  an  attachment  to  that  cause,  is  bound  to  renew 
the  evidences  of  his  adhesion.  Circumstances  which  now 
exist  indicate  the  probability  that  the  struggle  is  ap- 
proaching to  a  successful  issue  ;  but  the  more  nearly  the 
termination  approaches,  and  the  more  numerous  the  de- 
faulters from  the  ranks  of  the  monopolists,  the  more  despe- 
rate will  be  the  efforts  of  those  who  remain ;  and  success 
cannot  be  insured  except  by  energy  and,  above  all,  by  un- 
compromising determination.  I  use  the  word  uncompro- 
mising emphatically,  because  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  open 
resistance  becomes  hopeless,  compromises  will  be  offered, 
and  every  stratagem  adopted  to  disunite  the  supporters  of 
your  cause  by  otters  of  this  nature  ;  but  I  confidently  antici- 
pate that  the  League  will  stand  by  its  avowed  principles 
without  swerving,  aud  that  no  assent  will  be  given  by  your 
body  to  any  arrangement  which  does  not  honestly  carry  out 
the  object  of  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
food ;  and  that  no  relaxation  of  your  agitation  will  be  tole- 
rated till  evciy  law  imposing  such  duties  shall  be  erased 
from  the  statute  book. 

Under  these  impressions  I  send  you  the  enclosed  as  a 
token  of  my  humble  co-operation  with  your  efforts  in  so 
noble  a  cause  ;  and  however  anxious  I  may  be  to  press  for 
the  removal  of  other  monopolies,  I  think  that  in  the  present 
position  of  this  question,  the  advancement  of  free  institu- 
tions of  all  kinds  can  be  best  promoted  by  concentrating  the 
moral  power  of  this  great  country  on  the  undivided  object  of 
the  destruction  of  the  food  monopoly,  which  has  been 
justly  termed  the  basis  on  which  every  other  monopoly  rests 
as  its  chief  support.  And  I  also  feel  that  those  who  enter- 
tain the  opinions  I  do,  and  are  connected  with  the  lauded 
interest,  have  a  double  duty  to  perform,  because,  whilst  I  do 
not  apprehend  any  permanent  evil  from  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  I  think  that  danger  the  most  imminent,  the 
most  certain,  and  the  most  fatal  will  arise  to  that  interest 
from  its  assuming  on  that  question  an  insulated  position  of 
hostility  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  all  the  other  classes 
of  the  community. 

Having  ventured  to  express  these  views,  permit  me  to 
subscribe  myself,  with  the  most  unfeigned  respect  and 
esteem,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  Siiarman  Crawford. 

Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Ilfracornbe,  Dec.  25,  1845. 

Sir, — It  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  to  publish  re- 
cipes by  which  Englishmen  may  be  taught  how  to  keep  life 
in  the  body  in  the  time  of  famine  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  nourishment.  1  can  help  you  to  one  that  may 
be  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Buck  wheat,  alias  Buck- 
land's  beans,  and  Norfolk  punch. 

A  highly  respectable  shoemaker  of  this  town,  the  son  of 
an  agricultural  labourer,  assures  me  that,  a  neighbouring  la- 
bourer ( to  his  father)  with  his  wife  and  family,  existed  for 
six  weeks  upon  potatoes,  washed  without  being  skinned,  and 
grated  into  water,  and  the  pulp  boiled  up;  they  had  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  small  quantity  of  potatoes  they  did 
obtain,  and  the  grating  system  was  adopted  in  order  to  stretch 
the  potato  porridge  to  its  utmost  limit. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  valuable 
discovery,  for  hitherto  the  water  in  which  potatoes  have  been 
boiled  has  been  looked  upou  as  poisonous,  and  on  that  ac- 
count is  not  at  present  given  to  the  pigs  ;  but  siuce  it  can  be 
proved  that  a  whole  family  has  existed  for  six  weeks  on  the 
porridge  I  have  named,  perhaps  at  some  of  the  Protection 
dinners  we  shall  find  that  cottagers  will  be  advised  not  to 
throw  away  the  water  iu  which  potatoes  have  been  boiled, 
but  to  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  strong  ale  with  which  the 
husbandman,  in  years,  alas  !  gone  by,  used  to  be  treated. 

I  sincerely  congratulate  the  League  on  the  splendid  com- 
mencement of  the  Quarter  of  a  Million  Fund. 

I  have  always  said  that  the  delegates  and  lecturers  of  the 
League  were  only  missionaries  to  teach  ;  but  when  full  meet- 
ings could  be  obtained,  by  townsmen  coming  forward  to  hear 
townsmen  talk  to  them,  then  would  the  accomplishment  of 
their  desires  not  be  very  far  off.  We  had  an  instance  of  n 
town's  meeting  here  last  night,  and  a  splendid  one  it  was  ; 
the  addresses  would  not  have  disgraced  a  Covcut  Garden 
meeting. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 
Richard  Cobden,  Esq.  » .*  *  *, 


!),  Bruce-street,  Dunfermline,  27th  Dec.,  1845.  _ 
Respected  Sib, — The  annexed  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  last  night,  atameeting  in  the  Town  Hall.  For 
your  information  I  may  state,  that  immediately  on  receipt  of 
intelligence  of  the  resignation  of  the  Peel  ministry,  a  copy  of 
the  Timet  was  ordered  by  a  few  of  the  most  zealous  of  the 
operative  Free  Traders,  and  was  every  night  read  publicly,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  post.  The  interest  exhibited  was  only  equalled 
by  that  at  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Hill.  A  great  majority  of 
the  audiences  were  of  the  working  class,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
shopkeepers  and  manufacturers  ;  and  it  was  delightful  to 
witness  the  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  which  prevailed. 
Tories;  Whigs,  and  Chartists  were  present;  and  all  of  them 
declared  their  willingness  to  forego  for  a  time  their  opinions 
on  other  questions,  and  unite  on  the  one,  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  The  chopping*  and  changings  in  the  ministry  ap- 
peared to  them  of  much  less  consequence  than  the  course 
the  League,  and  you,  Sir,  in  particular,  would  adopt  in  the 
present  singular  aud  eventful  crisis.  They  hoped  that  you 
would  have  been  ready  to  leail  the  masses  in  an  immediate 
and  simultaneous  attack  on  "  that  mass  of  ignorance  and 
selfishness,  the  landed  interest ;"  and  they  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  give  their  quota  of  "  the  force  "  necessary  to  effect 
the  object.  With  these  hopes  and  feelings,  imagine  the  dis- 
appointment and  regret — I  ought  rather  to  say  dismay — with 
wliich  that  part  of  your  speech  at  Manchester  was  received 
where  you  evidently  made  up  your  mind  for  a  lengthened 
contest,  fall  back  on  your  old  plan  of  vanquishing  the  British 
aristocracy  by  the  purchase  of  40s.  freeholds,  and  to  allow 
the  present  fortunate  and  unlooked-for  state  of  public  opinion 
to  pass  unimproved — at  least,  so  far  as  respects  an  attempt 
to  organise  "the  people"  against  the  monopolists,  is  con- 
cerned. After  the  reading  of  the  papers,  a  discussion  en- 
sued on  the  position  of  the  Free  Trade  question,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  resolution  I  have 
the  honour  to  forward  you  by  desire  of  the  meeting.  With 
admiration  for  your  talent,  and  gratitude  for  your  exertions 
iu  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  and  with  a  lively  hope  that  you 
will  before  long  see  it  your  duty  to  put  yourself  at  the  head 
of  the  people  to  achieve  your  object,  of  which  there  will 
then  be  no  doubt, — I  remain,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 
Richard  Cobden,  Esq.  Thomas  Morrison. 

"  copy  of  resolution. 
"  That  this  meeting  observes  with  deep  regret  that  Mr. 
Cobden,  in  his  speech  at  Manchester,  anticipates  a  length- 
ened agitation  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  which  he 
hopes  to  effect  by  swamping  the  landed  interest  in  the  coun- 
ties by  the  purchase  of  40s.  freeholds.  That  in  our  opinion 
the  present  time  is  most  favourable  for  a  decisive  attack  on 
the  monopolists,  and  for  that  purpose  we  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  League  the  propriety  of  their  recommending  a 
national  organisation  of  the  working  classes,  or  such  other 
plan  they  might  approve,  as  best  calculated  to  obtain  a  total 
and  immediate  repeal  of  those  obnoxious  laws.  Also,  that 
this  resolution,  with  an  explanatory  letter,  he  sent  to  Mr. 
Cobden." 

19,  Little  Pulteney-street,  Golden-square,.!  an.  1st,  1846. 

Dear  Sir, — With  much  pleasure  I  forward  you  the  enclosed 
lO/.as  my  contribution  to  the  250,000/.  fund,  being  double  my 
former  one,  and  ready  to  double  again  should  500,000/.  be 
wanted.  I  cordially  agree  with  every  effort  that  has  been 
made,  during  this  arduous  straggle,  for  the  emancipation  of 
our  just  and  sacred  rights  ;  but,  above  all,  the  last  aud  great 
movement  in  the  County  Registration  Courts,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, will  prove  the  most  powerful  and  decisive,  and,  with- 
out doubt,  a  truly  constitutional  weapon,  that  can  he  brought 
into  action,  to  curb  the  selfish  and  destructive  policy  of  our 
assuming,  hereditary,  legislators.  I  can  hardly  presume  to 
offer  any  remarks  after  the  brilliant  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  awaken  the  minds  of  the  industrious  middle  and 
working  classes  to  the  vast  and  paramount  importance  of 
the  40s.  freehold  qualification.  I  would  earnestly  remind  all 
true  Leaguers,  and  every  friend  to  enlightened  legislation, 
not  to  let  one  day  pass  without  placing  themselves  in  a  po- 
sition by  this  simple,  but  effective  means,  of  rendering 
their  country  most  important  service  ;  for  we  know  not 
at  this  eventful  crisis  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  That 
we  must  be  called  on  before  long,  is  certain,  to  exercise  the 
noble  privilege  of  choosing  our  law-makers;  and  into 
whose  bauds  ire  trust  the  destinies  of  millions  of  OUT 
skilled  and  toiling  fellow  countrymen  will  he  placed. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  Yours  faithfully, 

A.  W.  Paulton,  Esq.  J.  W.  Hutchinson. 


To  the  Editor  (/The  League. 

Roxburghshire,  Dec.  22. — Sir,  I  have  received  your 
communication  recommending  me  to  acquire  freehold  quali- 
fications in  certain  English  counties,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting the  great  cause  of  Free  Trade.  I  shall  make  parti- 
cular inquiry,  and  do  what  is  right  iu  the  matter.  In  the 
meantime,  there  are  one  or  two  remarks  which  I  would 
humbly  venture  to  submit  to  your  consideration  bearing 
upon  this  important  subject.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I 
may  first  state  what  we  liave  been  doing  on  this  side  of  the 
border  since  the  Reform  Bill  became  law.  Iu  the  year  1832, 
the  constituency  of  this  county  numbered  nearly  L300,  that 
number  is  now  2100;  thus  showing  an  increase  of  800  du- 
ring the  last  twelve  years.  Allowing  700  of  these  freeholds 
to  have  cost  150/.  each,  you  have  thus  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
105,000/.  expended  in  the  purchase  of  freeholds  ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  county  contains  only  45,000  inhabi- 
tants, it  willbe  allowed  that  there  has  been  no  apathy  here, 
at  least"  in  the  matter  of  the  franchise. 

Having  said  this  much  as  my  warrant  for  what  is  to  fol- 
low, I  would  remark  that  the  franchise  in  Scotland  is  a  lo/. 
franchise,  while  the  English  is  only  2/.  ;  that  the  population 
of  England  is  10,000,000,  of  Scotland  only  2,500,000;  that  the 
property-tax  realises  5,000,000/.,  of  which  Scotland  contri- 
butes only  .150,000/.,  or  one-fourteenth  part ;  and  that  Eng- 
land returns  500  members  to  Parliament,  Scotland  only  58 
—the  result  of  all  which  is,  5tt  6M.14  M  10  =  4200; 
that  is  in  this  question  of  the  franchise  England  possesses 
capabilities  no  less  than  4200  times  greater  than  Scotland. 
But,  indeed,  this  is  understating  the  case,  since  there  exists 
another  vast  power  of  extending  it  in  England  not  known 
here.  This  arises  from  the  Freemen  clause,  which  I  under- 
stand extends  to  all  the  old  burghs,  without  exception;  and 
although  it  may  be  difficult  to  calculate  its  precise  value  in 
figures,  yet  it  must  be  very  great.  These  calculations  show 
how  much  more  political  power  the  English  people  possess 
than  the  Sroteh.  But,  alas  !  how  do  they  exercise  that 
power  ?  While  Ireland  and  Scotland,  far  poorer  countries, 
have  always  returned  a  majority  of  liberal  representatives, 
these  are  altogether  swamped  by  the  great  preponderance  of 
the  English  Tory  members— the  exertions  of  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  being  rendered  unavailing  through  the  apathy,  igno- 
rance, and  venality  of  the  great  body  of  the  English  electors 
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These  may  appear  strong  terms,  but  are  they  not  borne  out 
by  notorious  facts  ?  Is  it  not  so,  that  at  elections  votes  are 
given  not  out  of  regard  to  the  candidate's  principles,  but  the 
colour  of  his  favours,  or  the  family  of  which  he  happens  to 
be  a  member  or  relative  ?  There  is  iudeed  another  method, 
worse  than  either  of  these,  and  that  is,  the  acceptance  of 
even  the  most  trifling  sum  of  money  as  a  bribe.  Nor  is  this 
vile  system  of  bribery  confined  to  the  humbler  classes.  1 
remember  seeing  it  stated  some  years  ago,  that  in  the  Burgh 
of  Stafford,  voters,  persons  of  condition,  actually  came  in 
Iheir  carriages  to  receive  these  wages  of  sin.  I  observed 
also,  within  the  Inst  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  a  contest  in 
Yorkshire  for  the  keepership  of  a  county  record,  the  electors 
being  owners  of  100/.  sterling  in  land;  yet  even  with  this 
constituency  of  gentlemen  (qualified  by  property  to  be 
placed  in  the  commission  of  the  peace)  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  two  candidates  amounted  to  (iOI)IJ/. ;  and 
"although  none  of  this  might  be  given  in  money,  it  must  have 
been  for  their  travelling  expenses  and  refreshments,  both  of 
Which  ought  to  have  been  beneath  their  acceptance.  It  was 
oppressive  treatment  to  the  candidates,  and  a  bad  example 
set  to  their  poorer  countrymen.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  in 
Scotland,  electors  in  the  middle  rank  of  society  will  rarely 
accept  payment  of  their  travelling  expenses  in  going  to  the 
poll. 

What  I  would,  therefore,  humbly  suggest,  is  the  necessity 
of  your  unceasingly  impressing  on  your  countrymen  the 
propriety  of 

1st.  Considering  that  the  franchise  is  nothing  more  than 
a  trust  placed  by  the  constitution  in  their  hands,  and  that 
the  perversion  of  this  trust,  by  exeicising  it  without  reflec- 
tion, or  for  venal  considerations,  is  an  act  of  open  treachery 
and  wickedness,  and  in  cases  where  the  bribery  oath  is 
tendered  also,  of  perj  ury. 

•-ind.  To  urge  them  not  only  to  refuse  reward  for  their 
votes,  but  to  defray  their  travelling  charges  out  of  their 
own  pockets  in  all  cases  where  they  are  able  to  do  so,  besides 
assisting  their  poorer  brethren.  Were  this  rule  acted  upon 
in  the  approaching  contest  for  Yorkshire,  for  instance,  per- 
haps 50,000i.  would  be  saved,  and  the  successful  candidate 
would  be  under  no  obligation  to  any  elector  in  particular  : 
whereas,  if  his  expenses  are  defrayed  by  fifty  or  a  hundred 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  he  is  laid  under  a  deep  obligation 
to  the  parties,  and  thus  does  not  hold  the  proper  independent 
position  in  Parliament  of  representing  equally  all  his  con- 
stituents. 

3rd.  As  it  is  for  the  reasons  above  stated  only  in  Eng- 
land the  Free  Trade  battle  can  be  won,  this  fact  ought  to  be 
constantly  impressed  on  them,  as  well  in  connection  with 
the  acquirement  of  freeholds  as  of  entering  as  freemen  in 
boroughs,  and  in  all  cases  at  their  own  sole  expense. 

By  such  means  as  these,  and  by  such  only,  can  the  Eng- 
lish nation  secure  freedom  of  trade,  and  relieve  themselves  of 
the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  their  Irish  and  Scottish 
brethren.  I  am  yours,  &c, 

A  Scottish  Elector. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

The  Edge,  near  Sheffield,  Dec.  30,  1840. 
S I R, — I  herewi  th  enclose  1 0/.  from  a  friend  and  myself  towards 
purchase  of  smock  frocks  for  some  of  the  labourers  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Ferguson  in  last  week's  League.  You  will  much 
oblige  me  by  placing  it  at  the  disposal  of  that  gentleman  in 
due  course.  I  also  beg  to  say  that  my  subscription  to  the 
League  fuud  will  be  this  year  3/. ;  my  last  year's  was  1/.  I 
will  pay  it  to  the  local  agents  when  called  upon.  I  am,  very 
truly,  &c.  Edw.  Hotland. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

Retford,  Nottinghamshire,  Dec.  30,  1840. 
Sir, — On  reading  the  statement  by  Mr.  Ferguson  in  The 
League,  respecting  the  poor  labourers  in  Bicester,  Oxford- 
shire, I  forward  11.  to  be  appropriated  for  smock  frocks,  that 
some  of  the  poor  may  have  the  comfort  of  going  to  the  house 
of  God.  Wm.  Shrewsbury,  Sen. 


We  have  received  the  following  from  a  friend  in  Man- 
chester, to  whom  it  was  addressed: — 

Liverpool,  18th  November,  1840. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  hand  you  a  statement  of  the  domestic 
cotton  goods  exported  from  the  port  of  Boston  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  which  you  will  please  forward  to 
the  League  ;  showing  that  their  supplanting  our  manufac- 
tures is  only  a  question  of  time,  if  the  price  of  food  in  this 
country  continues  under  the  present  restrictions  on  im- 
portation.— Your's  truly,  W.  Watson, 
boston, 
domestic  cotton  goods  trade. 
The  oxport  of  Domestic  Cotton  Goods  from  the  port  of  Boston, 
for  the  month  ending  September  30,  has  been  as  follows : — 


To  Valparaiso  bales  and  cases  22515 

Hong  Kong   400 

Rio  Janeiro   150 

Sumatra    75 

California    26 

Jamaica    33 

Buenos  Ayres    70 

Smyrna   04 

Hohart  Town   49 

Laguna  ami  Porto  Cabello   38 

St.  Domingo    15 

St.  Peters   6 

San  Juan   4 

Now  Orleans    449 

Mobile   20 

Charleston    980 

Baltimore    504 

Philadelphia    2372 

New  York    5253 

Totul  for  September   12,884 

August   4263 

July    4637 

June    2575 

Total  for  four  months    24,3'j9 

Same  time  Inst  year    93,104 

Exported  to  Foreign  porta  this  year  ..  10,975 

Same  time  last  year    7890 

Increase  f   3585 

Export  to  Domestic  portH  this  year   13,384 

Same  time  last  year   25,764 

Decrease    12,380 


The  export  Of  Domestic  Cotton  Goods  from  the  port  of  Boston, 
for  the  month  curling  October  31,  bus  been  as  follows: 

To  Hong  Kong  bales  Mid  cases  169 

Manilla   245 

East  Indies   239 

Rio  Janeiro   397 

Buenos  Ayros   25 

South  America,  via  Richmond   164 

St.  Thomas   93 


West  Indies    25 

Campeachy   25 

Cape  Haytien   13 

Mansanilla  and  Peru    51 

Fayal   11 

St.  Peters,  Miq   25 

St.  Domingo    50 

Pernambuco    1 

Nova  Scotia   4 

New  Orleans    313 

Mobile   93 

Charleston    1160 

New  York   4638 

Baltimore    1800 

Philadelphia    2352 

Richmond    104 

Apalachicola    BS 

Salem    50 

Pattersonville   5 

Calais,  Me    4 

Thomaston,  Me   • 

Belfast   6 

Costine   4 

Portland    1 

Total  for  October    12,114 

Previous  four  months    24,359 

Total  for  five  mouths   '. . .  36,473 

Same  time  last  year    40,134 

Exported  to  Foreign  ports  this  year   12.45S 

Same  time  last  year    9571 

Increase   2887 

Exported  to  Domestic  ports  this  year. .  24,015 

Same  time  last  year    30,563 

Decrease    6548 


THE   SHADOW   AND   THE  PANIC. 

A  WITCH  STORY  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAU. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Some  account  of  where  and  under  what  circumstances. 

Slow  long  it  is  ago  can  hardly  yet  be  told.  It  may  be 
known  before  we  arc  done. 

The  time  of  the  year  was  December.  There  were 
misletoe  about  and  holly  ;  there  were  carcases  of  prize 
cattle,  which  told  of  Christmas  ;  but  the  weather  did  not 
belong  to  Christmas.  It  was  not  weather  to  rejoice  the 
well-fed  of  the  world  ;  the  butchers  did  not  like  it.  It 
was  not  weather  to  rejoice  the  firesides  of  the  very  poor, 
for  benevolent  coal  clubs  did  not  open  their  hearts  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  hard  winter.  It  was  foggy,  muggy, 
muddy,  chilly,  shivery,  drizzly,  windy,  cold,  and  wet 
weather  ;  that  is  what  it  was. 

It  was  like  as  if  December  had  not  taken  his  natural 
rest,  and  had  not  risen  from  his  bed  the  sound-headed, 
hard-footedChristmas-faced,  dancing  December  which  he 
used  to  be.  It  was  as  if  he  had  turned  his  days,  short 
as  they  were,  into  nights,  and  had  been  spending  them 
with  November  in  carousals  of  heavy-wettedness  ; 
coming  home  to  the  performance  of  his  own  business 
dozing  and  winking  ;  bespattered  from  head  to  foot  ; 
refusing  to  be  brushed  and  look  respectable  ;  storming 
and  blustering  ;  driving  poor  people  about  who  were 
obliged  to  carry  loads  on  their  heads  ;  wetting  every 
body  all  over  ;  tearing  the  soles  from  bad  shoes,  and 
the  shoes  from  wayworn  feet ;  spoiling  the  prize  beef 
and  mutton,  and  the  geese  and  turkeys,  and  threatening 
to  do  the  same  with  the  mince-pies,  and  make  Christ- 
mas like  himself,  sour  and  unhappy.  Such  was  that 
December  in  which  occurred  the  events  of  our  legend. 

I  do  not  know  that  our  legend  belongs  exclusively  to 
any  one  place.  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  does  not. 
We  often  find  different  towns  in  possession  of  the  same 
legends.  For  instance,  20  villages  in  England,  and 
nearly  as  many  in  Scotland,  contend  with  half  as  many 
towns  for  the  distinction  of  having  buried  a  lady  who  was 
only  in  a  trance,  and  of  having  had  a  sexton  who  opened 
the  grave  at  night,  and  cut  her  fingers  off  to  get  her 
rings  ;  who  thus  broke  her  trance,  and  enabled  her  to 
to  get  up  and  tap  at  her  own  door  for  admittance, 
within  which  the  bereaved  husband  was  heard  to  de- 
clare that  if  his  wife  was  not  dead  and  buried,  he  would 
say  that  she  was  at  the  door  I 

Some  towns  dispute  as  to  which  burned  the  last  witch; 
some  dispute  as  to  which  of  them  gave  birth  to  the  man 

who  sold  himself  to  ,  no  matter  whom  ;  and  others 

contend  for  the  distinction  of  having  had  a  ravine  dug 
out,  a  bridge  built,  or  a  road  made  by  that  remarkable 
old  "  navvy,"  who  bought  the  man  who  sold  himself. 
It  has  even  been  disputed  to  which  parish  some  ghost 
belonged,  which  made  its  appearance  in  several,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  parish  ghost  seeking  a  settlement. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  events  of  our  present  story 
have  occurred  in  more  places  than  one.  I  believe  there 
is  scarcely  a  town  distinguished  enough  to  have  a  corn- 
market  in  it,  in  which  they  have  not  occurred.  But  1 
adhere  to  a  West  of  England  version,  as  it  happened  in 
the  county  town  of  a  shire  which  has  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel on  one  side  and  South  Wales  on  the  other.  This 
town  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Doublcyou,  near 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Etnin,  and  they  were  both  in 
high  flood.  It  is  a  genteel  river,  the  Doubleyou,  but 
had  then  been  getting  in  its  first  winter  contributions,  a 
kind  of  water  rental  from  the  plebeian  working  streams, 
and  it,  looked  familial  with  them,  and  was  not  so  gen- 
teel and  reserved  as  it  had  been.  It  was  of  a  fustian- 
jacket-like  colour,  but  not  so  black  as  its  vassal  the 


Emm,  which  issued  from  the  womb  of  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains, deep  into  which  the  human  ants — worms,  if  you 
will — had  penetrated  for  coal  and  iron  to  make  wealth 
and  strength  for  England.  The  Emm  was  a  working 
river,  embrowned  with  its  coaly  toil  and  with  the  iron 
rocks  in  the  deep  caves,  and  with  the  red  earth  which 
seemed  to  yield  its  very  blood  to  give  England  treasure. 
A  hundred  humble  streams  of  its  own  industrious  order 
joined  with  it,  and  were  swallowed  up  by  the  genteclcr 
Doubleyou,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  gobbled  by  the 
Severn,  he  rolling  along  like  a  tax-gatherer  to  the  ocean 
to  feed  the  great  monopolist  of  all  ;  where  the  dyed 
waters  from  the  Welsh  hills  bore  no  more  evidence  of 
having  once  been  the  water  of  working  streams  than  do 
any  three  halfpence  paid  for  a  pennyworth  of  bread 
bear  evidence  of  having  been  once  a  working-man's 
halfpence  when  they  are  in  the  treasury  of  a  duke — the 
fractional  part  of  an  ocean  of  guineas. 

The  Emm  rushed  down  in  full  flood,  as  if  it  could 
not  spare  a  moment  from  business  to  linger  anywhere. 
Its  neighbours,  larger  and  less,  were  all  alike.  The 
very  springlcts,  by  far  too  young  as  yet  to  do  any 
work,  imitated  their  elders,  put  their  little  feet  in  their 
father's  shoes,  put  his  hat  on,  which  fell  over  their  eyes, 
rambled  about  knowing  not  where  they  went,  and 
raised  their  voices  as  if  they  bade  all  England  bear  wit- 
ness that  they  had  now  grown  big. 

But  it  was  a  dreary  day  to  such  men  and  beasts  as 
were  obliged  to  be  out  in  it.  How  the  shepherd  who 
had  been  twenty  years  in  that  one  service,  having  his 
choice  between  the  shelter  of  the  hedge  where  the  ground 
was  wettest,  or  the  windy  side  of  the  hedge  where  the 
ground  was  driest,  longed  to  see  ten  ofher  Decembers 
over  his  head  that  he  might  then  perchance  get  a  "  pre- 
mium of  a  sovereign  and  a  great  coat,  with  the  society's 
buttons  on  it,  for  long  service  !"  How  strongly  did  he 
feel  a  conviction  that  stall  and  shed  feeding  for  turnip 
eating  sheep  was  the  best!  and  when  he  saw  his  flock 
knee  deep  in  earthy  mortal',  their  food  as  deep  in  the 
mud  as  their  feet  ;  and  how  the  cattle  in  the  wet 
meadows  shivered,  and  felt  what  it  was  to  be  on 
farms  which  had  not  plenty  of  straw  for  them  and  winter 
food  ;  how  they  would  have  understood  the  operation 
of  a  Corn  Law,  which  their  owners  did  not  understand 
had  they  been  farmers  as  well  as  beasts  ;  how  they 
woidd  have  said,  bring  oats  and  beans  for  us  to  eat  and 
be  fat  with,  and  we  will  make  the  farm  rich  to  grow 
wheat  and  plenty  of  warm  straw  to  be  on,  and  much 
provender  to  be  added  by  you  to  our  oats  and  beans  ! 

But  shepherds  and  sheep,  and  meadow  cattle,  shi- 
vered and  were  drenched,  and  nobody  seemed  to  think 
they  ought  to  be  warm  and  dry.  What  between  the 
ploughmen  sinking  in  the  undrained  land  when  they 
ventured  on  it  in  the  day  time,  and  sinking  in  their  po- 
tato burrows  when  they  put  their  feet  on  them  at  night 
unconscious  that  their  stores  of  winter  food  had  been 
transformed  into  heaps  of  rottenness ;  what  between 
their  master  seeing  the  wheat  which  was  sown  for  next 
year's  crop  rotting  in  the  ground,  because  the  land  was 
undrained  and  the  weather  so  continuously  wet ;  what 
between  his  knowing  that  he  had  no  money  to  drain  it, 
and  not  much  chance  of  getting  the  profit  if  he  had 
money  and  did  drain  it;  what  between  having  his  hay 
spoiled  in  the  summer  by  a  month  of  rain,  and  the 
flooding  of  the  rivers  upon  meadows  where  his  rheu- 
matic sheep  now  stood  —  rheumatic  because  they  were  in 
the  wet,  in  the  wet  because  they  must  pick  up  scanty 
grass,  there  being  little  hay,  no  com  to  eat,  and  little 
straw  to  lie  upon;  what  between  all  these  things,  the 
continued  gloom  of  the  weather,  and  a  gloomy  fore- 
boding of  something  which  was  once  far  oft',  but  which 
was  now  coming  near  and  nearer,  and  which  such  friends 
as  they  ever  took  pleasure  in  listening  to,  said  was  to  be 
a  terrible  calamity;  what  between  all  these  things,  they 
were  every  one,  both  masters  and  men,  as  low  in  spirits 
as  the  weather-glass  in  the  parlour,  or  as  the  cattle  that 
hung  their  heads  in  the  meadows. 

But  amid  all  this  dreariness  of  man  and  beast,  of  earth 
and  air,  there  was,  at  least  in  one  place,  a  spot  of  joy — a 
focus  of  happiness,  where  the  light  spirits  of  youth,  re- 
leased from  school  for  the  Christmas  holidays  had 
assembled.  A  young  tradition  says  it  was  in  the  town 
which  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Emm,  or  rather  where 
the  Doublcyou  snatches  up  the  Emm  in  its  mouth,  that 
these  light  spirits,  heroes  and  heroines  of  our  tale,  were 
assembled. 

CHAPTER  II. 

An  account  of  the  Giant  Child  and  his  Grandmother. 
In  that  town  indicated  in  the  last  chapter  lived  a  for- 
tune-teller, one  Sally  Morgan.  It  was  often  a  subject 
of  dispute  with  the  townspeople,  whether  old  Sally 
really  believed  in  her  power  of  telling  fortunes,  or  only 
professed  to  do  so  for  the  pence  which  the  practice 
brought  to  her.  If  she  did  not  believe,  she  simulated 
belief  with  wonderful  fidelity.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
she  believed.  The  fact  that  out  of  hundreds  of  prophe- 
cies there  was  hardly  one  instance  known  of  her  being 
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correct,  only  proves  that  her  system  of  fortune-telling 
was  false  ;  it  does  not  prove  that  she  did  not  believe 
in  it. 

She  was  grandmother  to  one  Benjamin  Morgan,  a 
man  of  large  stature  and  weak  mind,  who  walked  on 
cratches,  and  did  not  look  straight  with  Ins  eyes.  He 
was  old  enough  to  be  a  man,  but  hardly  wise  enough  to 
be  a  boy.  He  passed  his  tune  as  a  boy  ;  as  a  small  boy  ; 
as  a  boy  petted  and  made  much  of — even  unto  spoiling. 

There  might  be  some  excuse  for  this,  inasmuch  as  he, 
being  of  weak  mind,  and  of  feeble  health,  and  being  en- 
tirely under  the  charge  of  his  grandmother,  she  had  a 
tenderness  of  regard  for  him,  increased  by  his  helpless- 
ness. But  this  tenderness  of  regard  led  her  to  confine 
him  entirely  within  doors,  suffering  him  not  to  go  out 
either  for  the  increase  of  health  or  strength,  or  to  assist 
in  adding  something  to  the  family  income.  Indeed,  on 
the  last  point,  it  was  sometimes  alleged  that  old  Sally 
made  more  money  through  the  pretence  of  having  a 
poor  helpless,  fatherless  and  motherless  "  innocent"  to 
look  after,  than  she  would  have  done  had  he  worked  for 
and  looked  after  himself.  And  there  is  no  question  at 
all  that  her  practice  of  fortune-telling  was  far  more 
profitable  to  her  than  a  more  honest  course  of  life  would 
have  been.  And  there  was  something  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  gigantic  child  in  her  house,  always  there 
and  never  out  of  doors,  save  when  he  peeped  out  at 
lonely  hours,  and  instantly  drew  in  again  if  he  saw  him- 
self observed, — there  was  something  in  this  giant  whom 
she  "  protected  "  that  deepened  the  mystery  of  her  own 
life,  and  thus  added  value  to  her  prophecies  ;  for  pro- 
phecies must  be  planted  in  deep  mystery  to  take  root 
and  grow,  and  be  rank,  and  rear  themselves  up  with 
dark  shadows,  and  look  terrible.  If  there  is  no  mystery 
at  their  roots,  there  is  no  life  in  them  ;  they  are  seen, 
and  they  perish.    The  world's  eye  withers  them  up. 

The  giant  was  not  an  unhappy  creature  ;  though,  by 
a  kind  of  "whining"  noise  he  made  whenever  a  stranger 
came  within  hearing,  that  stranger  would  have  thought 
him  greatly  distressed.  He  begged  halfpence  from  all 
who  came  to  his  grandmother  to  get  their  fortunes  told, 
and  it  was  her  custom  to  foretell  an  indifferent  fortune 
to  those  who  in  the  least  hesitated  to  give  liim  halfpence. 
To  those  who  refused,  she  prophesied  disasters  not 
much  short  of  ending  their  days  upon  the  gallows. 

The  gigantic  Benjamin,  by  the  halfpence  thus  ob- 
tained, and  by  other  means,  to  be  explained  presently, 
provided  himself  with  toys  for  his  amusement  ;  rather, 
it  should  be  said,  for  his  employment,  for  he  had  no 
employment  but  his  amusements.  He  had  a  box  of 
earth  in  the  front  window,  and  another  in  the  back  win- 
dow, a§d  in  these  he  would  plant  a  bean  or  two,  and 
half  a  dozen  grains  of  wheat.  The  hearthstone  was  his 
farmyard  ;  and  he  had  not  only  wheeled  waggons  and 
ploughs  upon  it,  but  horses  on  wheels.  He  had  cows 
which  lay  down  because  they  could  not  stand — not  for 
fat,  but  for  the  want  of  feet  to  their  wooden  pegs.  The 
floor  was  always  in  confusion.  It  was  bestrewed  with 
wooden  hounds,  foxes,  and  hunters,  which  stood  still, 
save  when  he  moved  them  ;  and  when  he  was  tired  of 
moving  them,  and  tired  of  play,  he  grumbled  to  his 
grandmother,  who  comforted  him  with  the  assurance 
that  somebody  would  soon  be  coming  to  get  their  for- 
tunes told,  o*- whom  he  could  beg  a  few  more  halfpence 
to  get  a  few  more  toys.  And  when  they  came,  this  he 
did  accordingly. 

It  was  a  pitiable  sightto  see  a  creature,  and  that  crea- 
ture human,  bearing  the  name,  naturc,stature,  and  years  of 
a  man,  thus  growing  into  mature  life,  year  after  year,  with 
no  higher  enjoyment,  and  no  higher  purpose,  than  the 
play  of  a  child.  Pity  suggests  that  we  should  hide  such 
a  helpless  being,  so  humiliating  to  human  nature,  in  ob- 
scurity for  ever;  but  duty  says,  that  he  who  could  learn 
nothing  himself  must  be  made  a  lesson  of  instruction  to 
others.  The  giant  Ben  had  certain  propensities  anil 
habits,  and  did  certain  acts  which  led  some  people  to 
doubt  if  he  was  as  harmless  and  weak-minded  as  he 
outwardly  seemed  to  be.  He  was  not  altogether  an  in- 
nocent ;  he  was  not  free  of  guile  :  but  that  I  attribute 
to  weakness  of  intellect,  and  the  teaching  of  his  grand- 
mother, rather  than  to  any  inherent  propensity  to  do 
mischief.  He  was  taught  to  live  by  his  helplessness,  as 
has  been  already  told ;  how  he  acted  up  to  that  tuition 
we  shall  now  in  part  discover. 

It  was  in  grandmother  Morgan's  house  that  the  holi- 
day children,  who  had  escaped  from  school,  were  as- 
sembled to  have  sport  with  one  another  and  with  Ben. 
The  old  woman  had  this  peculiarity  about  children 
coming  to  her  house,  that  she  did  not  hate  them,  else 
she  would  not  have  permitted  them  to  come  ;  but  she 
only  loved  them  for  what  they  brought  with  them. 
They  brought  their  holiday  half-pence  ;  and  their 
fathers  and  mothers  gave  them  liberty  to  take  presents 
to  her,  that  she  might  not  cast  an  evil  eye  on  them  in 
after  life.  She  also  contrived  to  be  friendly  with  the 
parents,  and  she  was  friendly  with  them  because  she 
iorctold  the  good  fortune  that  was  to  happen  to  the 


children,  to  such  children  at  least  as  shared  their  cakes 
with  her  gigantic  grandson,  Big  Ben.  The  children 
were  also  excellent  listeners  to  her  stories  about  witches, 
ghosts,  fairies,  and  enchantments  ;  and  as  she  loved  to 
hear  herself  talk,  she  loved  listeners.  Thus  far,  and 
thus  far  only,  did  she  love  the  children. 

They,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  such  prime  sport 
to  see  Big  Ren,  larger  than  any  of  their  fathers,  playing 
with  toys,  and  they  allowed  to  mingle  their  toys  with 
his,  that  nearly  every  one,  whose  parents  would  permit, 
and  who  had  a  toy,  or  a  box  of  toys  to  bring  with  them, 
were  there  in  the  play  led  on  to  the  sport  by  the  great 
man-cliild.  And  they  put  all  the  oddest  looking  toys 
and  the  most  expensive  together,  and  made  a  show  of 
them.  Then-  cows  and  bulls  that  ran  upon  wheels,  and 
their  pigs  that  had  not  a  leg  to  carry  them,  they  put 
them  altogether,  and  clapped  their  hands  and  laughed; 
Big  Ben  clapping  his  hands  first,  and  laughing  loudest. 
They  Called  this  their  Christmas  cattle  show  ;  and  then 
the  little  ones  clapped  their  hands  louder  and  louder, 
because  Big  Ben  continued  to  clap  his  hands. 

The  world  has  many  pleasant  things  in  it  ;  things  at 
once  happy  and  beautiful.  It  has  months  called  May 
and  June,  and  they  have  fruit-trees  and  blossoms  in 
them,  and  flower-gardens.  The  world  has  weddings. 
It  has  also  first-born  babies,  and  young  mothers  nursing 
them.  Christmas  belongs  to  the  world,  and  boxing 
day  ;  and  so  do  many  happy  things  that  belong  to 
Christmas  and  to  boxing  day.  The  assemblies  of 
happy  little  children  belong  to  both  ;  and  the 
world  has  no  lovelier  sight  than  an  assembly  of 
little  children,  entertaining  one  another  with  their 
own  cakes  and  fruit ;  with  their  own  miniature 
table  spread  and  surrounded  by  themselves,  making 
their  own  mirth,  singing  their  own  songs,  dancing  their 
own  dances,  laughing  their  own  laughter.  They  are 
fairies  at  such  a  time  ;  but,  like  the  fairies  of  the  sum- 
mer groves,  you  must  be  good  friends  with  them,  and 
approach  them  discreetly,  to  be  admitted  into  their  so- 
ciety without  spoiling  it.  They  have  come  too  recently 
from  fairy-land,  have  advanced  but  too  short  a  way  into 
the  mortal  world,  to  have  their  joys  fully  understood,  or 
partaken  of  by  mortals  who  cease  to  be  mirthful  as  they 
grow  into  the  world,  and  think  they  grow  wiser  as  they 
cease  to  be  mirth  fid. 

There  was  not  a  happier  assembly  of  young  spirits 
within  the  regions  of  Christmas  mirth  than  that  which 
met  at  Sally  Morgan's  ;  there  might  be  a  few,  perhaps  a 
good  many,  who  had  some  distrust  of  both  Sally  and 
her  grandson,  but  they  got  such  a  warm  welcome,  and 
were  so  caressed  by  the  old  lady,  and  so  assured  of 
friendship  that  would  never  vary  by  the  very  large  and 
silly  gentleman,  Mr.  Benjamin,  that  they  were  speedily 
relieved  of  all  distrust  ;  and  they  proceeded  with  their 
show  of  toys,  and  their  play  as  farmers  and  farmers' 
wives,  led  on  by  Big  Ben  himself,  most  gloriously  and 
uproariously. 

So  long  as  the  cakes  and  halfpence  they  brought  with 
them  lasted,  and  the  apples,  nuts,  and  oranges  which 
the  halfpence  were  sent  out  to  purchase  lasted,  Big  Ben 
was  the  best  of  friends.  It  has  since  been  alleged  that 
when  he  could  get  no  more  halfpence,  cakes,  apples, 
nuts,  or  oranges,  from  them,  he  began  to  help  himself  to 
their  toys  ;  and  his  avarice  growing  by  what  it  fed  on, 
as  a  prize  pig  does,  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  grand- 
mother, who  told  them  such  ghost  stories  as  nearly 
frightened  them  out  of  their  senses,  and  who  raised 
ghosts,  or  who  made  them  shut  their  eyes  that  they 
might  not  see  the  ghosts  which  she  said  were  there — 
his  avarice  growing  by  what  it  fed  on,  to  wit,  friendship 
for  children's  halfpence,  and  cakes,  and  toys,  aided  by 
his  grandmother,  who  told  him  it  was  quite  right  that 
they  should  make  dupes  of  those  who  would  be  duped, 
he  proceeded  to  take  from  them  things  which  they  never 
intended  to  part  with,  and  which  they  never  knew  how 
they  lost. 

But  in  saying  this  I  am  perhaps  speaking  too  fast  ; 
too  fast  in  respect  of  time  and  place,  if  not  in  respect  of 
act  and  fact.    We  shall  sec. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Shadow  and.  the  Witch  and  the  Panic. 
The  gigantic  child  led  on  the  play,  by  telling  every 
one  what  they  were  to  do.  They  were  to  play  at 
farmers  ;  and,  as  they  were  all  in  his  house,  he  was  to 
be  landlord,  and  they  were  only  to  do  what  he  bade 
them.  And  they  all  clapped  their  hands,  and  said  they 
would  only  do  what  he  bade  them.  And  it  was  comical 
to  sec  the  large  creature,  with  the  body  of  a  giant  and 
the  mind  of  a  baby,  directing  their  play  ;  telling  them 
how  he  would  teach  them  to  make  nine  pretty  farms  all 
over  the  floor  and  on  the  hearth  ;  how  he  would  tell 
them  the  best  way  to  put  out  their  toys  to  be  like  a  real 
farm,  while  he  had  never  seen  a  real  farm  in  his  life, 
and  knew  nothing  of  one  but  what  his  grandmother  told 
him  ;  and  she,  old  woman,  had  been  short-sighted,  very, 
all  her  days. 


His  own  eyes  not  serving  him  perfectly  in  estimating 
the  number  of  children  in  the  room,  who  contended  for 
space  to  spread  out  their  toys,  and  less  perfectly  in  esti- 
mating the  space  of  floor  proper  to  each,  according  to 
the  toys  each  had  to  put  upon  it,  he  gave  some  a  great 
deal  too  much,  and  left  none  to  others.  Mat  White  was 
one  who  had  not  many  toys,  but  who  was  to  have  all  the 
room  between  the  arm-chair  at  the  fireside  and  the  table 
at  the  front  window.  John  Button,  who  had  a  great 
many  toys,  and  no  room  to  make  a  farm,  seeing  how 
much  space  Mat  White  had  got,  looked  on  in  silence  for 
awhile,  and  at  last  said  he  did  not  care  about  playing  at 
farms  ;  he  would  make  a  shop.  And  others,  who  had 
been  looking  on,  like  him,  and  for  the  same  reason,  cried 
with  delight  at  the  discovery  of  this  resource,  that  they 
would  keep  shops,  too. 

"  I  won't  have  n^  shops,"  said  Big  Ben.  "  What  do 
we  want  with  shop?  ?  We  be  a  playing  at  farmers.  You 
are  all  farmers,  and  I  am  your  landlord.  I  won't  have 
no  shops,  now,  I  tell  you.  And  I  tell  you  what  it  is  , 
Button  ;  if  you  don't  do  like  the  rest,  you  shan't  play  at 
all." 

"  But  I  can't  do  like  the  rest,"  replied  Button.  "  There 
is  Mat  White  making  his  meadows  all  under  his  grand- 
mother's arm-chair,  and  over  half  the  floor,  just  for  his 
own  few  sheep  and  cows;  and  see  how  he  is  just 
getting  anything,  pieces  of  stick  and  cinder,  and  call- 
ing them  bulls  and  cows!  There  is  no  room  for  me.  I 
should  keep  a  shop,  and  they  as  have  farms  should 
come  to  market  and  sell  butter,  and  cheese,  and  corn, 
and  buy  things  at  my  shop.  And  I  should  pay  rent  to 
you  for  my  shop,  as  well  as  they  do  for  their  farms." 

Upon  which  Mat  White  said  pettishly,  "  Now  Button 
you  are  always  for  something  new,  and  spoiling  the  plav. 
I'm  sure  Mr.  Benjamin  knows  better  how  we  should 
play  than  you  do ;  and  he  says  we  are  to  play  at  farms, 
and  have  no  shops.  What  do  we  want  with  shops  ? 
Aint  it  genteeler  to  have  farms  than  shops?  (whisper- 
ing) IH  let  you  have  part  of  mine  for  one  of  your  seed 
cakes." 

And  thus  the  first  attempt  was  made  at  tho  middle- 
man system  and  sub-letting.  But  in  this  case  it  was 
prevented.  Big  Ben  had  the  merit  of  seeing  his  own 
interest  in  this  instance.  He  saw  the  seed  cakes  in  But- 
ton's pocket,  and  heard  some  jingling  of  halfpence,  so 
he  gave  him  and  several  others  who  had  seed  cakes  and 
halfpence  in  their  pockets  leave  to  play  at  shops.  He, 
however,  impressed  on  them,  or  tried  to  do  so,  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  great  favour  to  let  them  play  at  shops;  and 
though  the  space  required  was  small,  they  must  give 
him  much  more  seed  cake  for  that  than  any  one  gave 
for  the  same  room  who  played  at  farms.  Button  said  he 
did  not  mind  giving  one  of  his  seed  cakes  and  another 
halfpenny,  only  he  did  not  think  it  was  fair  to  make  him 
pay  for  just  half  the  top  of  the  smallest  stool  in  the 
house,  while  Mat  White  had  all  the  room  from  the  arm- 
chair to  the  table  for  a  seed  cake  and  two  halfpennies. 
He  asked  in  addition,  how  could  thejr  play  at  farms  if 
there  was  not  somebody  to  pay  them  for  what  they 
brought  to  market;  and  to  sell  that  again,  and  to  get 
the  implements  for  them  to  work  with,  and  the  clothes 
for  them  to  wear  that  played  at  farms? 

At  which  Big  Ben  only  laughed,  aud  said,  "  Ah, 
Button,  you  don't  know  how  to  play  ;  what  has  a  farm 
to  do  with  a  shop  ?  You  mind  your  shop,  that  is  all  you 
have  to  do.  Now  all  of  you  as  have  shops,  put  your 
things  in  them." 

And  the  little  shopkeepers  clapped  their  hands,  and 
said  how  nice  it  was  to  keep  shops  ;  and  the}'  called  to 
Mat  White,  and  all  the  little  boys  that  had  farms,  and  to 
the  little  maids  that  called  themselves  farmers'  wives  and 
dairywomen,  to  be  quick,  and  make  their  butter  and 
cheese,  and  fetch  it  to  the  shops  ;  and  to  be  quick  and 
sow  their  corn,  and  get  it  reaped,  and  threshed,  and 
winnowed,  and  measured,  and  bagged,  and  carried  to 
market.  And  all  their  little  voices  shouted,  and  called 
out,  "  Let  us  get  butter,  and  cheese,  and  corn  to  carry  to 
the  market." 

Aud  so  they  went  on  as  busy  as  little  bees,  and  as 
noisy  ;  and  some  never  stopped,  no,  not  for  an  instant, 
until  long  after  they  had  seen  Mat  "White  stop  and  sit 
down  on  his  farm,  and  let  his  cows  fall  down  flat  on 
their  sides  that  had  no  feet  to  their  wooden  pegs.  He 
was  listening,  and  then  they  all  listened,  to  a  tale  which 
old  Sally  was  telling  of  a  witch  that  was  to  come  across 
the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  shores  of  Monmouth  in  a 
ship  ;  and  the  witch  was  to  take  hold  of  all  little  chil- 
dren, and  open  their  mouths,  and  put  food  down  their 
tlu-oats  until  they  bunted  ;  and  was  also  to  fill  all  their 
fathers  and  mothers  until  they  burstcd  ;  aud  all  their 
big  brothers  and  sisters  until  they  bursted  ;  and  all  the 
parsons,  and  doctors,  and  lawyers  until  they  bursted  ; 
all  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  land  until  they  bursted  ; 
and  all  the  cats,  and  dogs,  and  pigs,  and  fowls,  and 
horses,  and  cattle,  farni-labourers,  and  all  ;  paupers, 
too,  in  the  workhouses  ;  every  beast,  and  bird,  and  fish, 
and  living  thing  was  to  be  filled  with  food  by  the 
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witch  until  everything  bursted  !  And  everything  with 
itself  bursted,  was  to  live  and  never  cat  another  morsel 
of  food,  nor  move  from  the  spot  upon  which  it  was  rent 
asunder  by  the  fulness  of  the  one  great  burst  of  food 
which  the  witch  was  to  give  it.  All  green  things  were 
to  wither  and  die  ;  nothing  was  to  live  to  sec  the  deso- 
lation but  the  creatures  that  had  bursted  with  fulness  of 
food.  They  were  to  live  for  punishment  if  they  allowed 
the  witch  ever  to  set  foot  on  dry  land  in  Monmouth- 
shire. 

Mat  White  was  so  frightened,  that  he  was  almost 
running  away  from  his  farm,  but  he  was  as  near  to  old 
Sally's  arm-chair  as  he  could  get  ;  so  he  held  on  where 
he  was,  and  crept  under  her  arm,  and  never  looked  over 
his  shoulder  to  see  if  his  toys  were  all  safe.  It  was  said 
that  Big  Ben  took  advantage  of  this  diversion,  and  got 
hold  of  both  cakes  and  nuts  and  pence  and  toys.  But, 
if  it  was  true,  it  was  only  Button  that  saw  it.  There  was 
such  a  panic  among  the  little  creatures,  they  could  do 
nothing  but  hold  on  by  one  another,  and  cry  in  tcrrror, 
"  Oh,  if  the  witch  should  come,  and  fill  us  all  till  we 
burst  !"  and  look  at  old  Sally  earnestly  in  the  face,  to 
see  if  there  was  hope  of  her  being  able  to  save  them  from 
the  witch. 

And  old  Sally  understood  their  looks,  and  said  there 
was  only  one  way  to  be  safe  from  the  witch  ;  they  must 
each  of  them  give  Benjamin  a  halfpenny  and  a  nut  to 
crack,  and  not  forget  herself  with  something  that  was 
soft  to  her  old  teeth  ;  if  they  did  that,  she  and  Benja- 
min would  keep  the  witch  away,  and  they  would  not  be 
filled  till  they  bursted. 

Button  murmured,  though  in  a  very  low  voice,  "  This 
is  not  playing  at  farms  and  shops,  listening  to  a  story 
about  a  witch.  If  you  be  all  at  work,  as  you  should  be, 
the  witch  will  never  catch  you  to  fill  you  till  you  burst." 

However,  Button  paid  his  halfpenny  and  his  nut  to 
Big  Ben,  along  with  the  rest,  and  gave  a  sugar-plum  to 
Ben's  grandmother  ;  "  For,"  said  he,  "  if  I  don't,  Ben 
will  take  more  out  of  my  shop."  And  then  he  called  to 
Mat  White  and  the  rest,  saying,  "  Come,  now  ;  get  on 
and  fetch  your  things  to  market,  and  let  us  buy  them  ; 
and  then  you  will  get  what  you  want  out  of  our  shops." 

And  Big  Ben  cried,  "  Yes,  come  ;  let  every  one  come 
and  be  at  the  market  selling  their  corn.  Now  you  are 
all  on  the  road  to  market.  Now  you  are  all  in  the 
market.  Now  you  are  to  be  all  ready  to  sell  your  corn  ; 
but  you  are  not  to  begin  until  I  tell  you  ;  you  arc  to  do 
nothing  until  I  tell  you.  Button,  what  are  you  about, 
buying  and  soiling  before  I  bid  you  begin  ?  Grand- 
mother, look  at  Button  ;  he  won't  wait  till  I  give  the 
word  ;  he  will  buy  and  sell ;  make  him  leave  off,  grand- 
mother." 

Whereupon  old  Mrs.  Morgan  said  somctliing,  and 
did  something,  and  moved  forward  and  then  backward, 
and  again  said  something,  and  once  again  did  what  she 
did  before,  and  a  black  shadow  was  seen  rising  upon 
Button.  And  all  of  the  little  graziers  and  corn-growers 
and  the  little  maids  that  acted  as  if  they  were  their 
wives,  with  butter  and  cheese  to  sell,  saw  the  black 
shadow  upon  Button,  and  they  started  back  and  would 
not  sell  anything,  nor  exchange  any  tiling,  nor  do  any- 
thing, neither  with  him  nor  with  one  another.  They 
would  not  move ;  they  could  not.  Their  little  hearts 
smote  within  them,  and  they  trembled  ;  for  it  was  a  real 
black  shadow. 

After  it  was  gone,  Button  professed  not  to  care  for  it, 
and  said  there  was  no  use  being  frightened  at  shadows  ; 
and  he  told  Mat  White  that  he  never  would  do  any- 
thing on  that  part  of  the  floor  between  Old  Sally's  arm 
chair  and  the  table,  if  he  was  to  be  frightened  at  shadows, 
for  there  were  always  shadows  there, — her  shadow,  and 
Big  Ben's.  Indeed,  he  thought  that  when  they  were  all 
frightened  at  the  black  shadow  which  Old  Sally  made, 
he  had  seen  Ben's  hand,  his  real  hand,  not  a  shadow  of 
it,  on  more  of  the  farms  than  Mat  White's,  and  on 
that  among  the  rest. 

And  so  two  or  three  of  them  suspected.  Mat  White 
found  that  some  of  the  cows  which  he  had  left  lying  for 
want  of  feet  to  their  wooden  pegs,  were  missing,  and  the 
remaining  halfpence  which  he  had  been  persuaded  to 
deposit  behind  the  arm-chair,  on  that  part  of  the  floor 
called  his  farm,  and  close  to  Big  Ben's  scat,  were  all 
gone. 

He  did  not  hide  his  loss.  He  grumbled  loudly.  At 
first,  Ben  and  his  grandmother  frowned  upon  him  for 
complaining.  But  when  he  blamed  Button,  or  some  of 
those  who  played  at  shops,  for  having  taken  his  half- 
pence when  the  black  shadow  was  in  the  room,  they 
joined  in  the  complaint,  and  said  it  was  a  shame  to  have 
taken  Mat  White's  halfpence  ;  and  Button  or  some 
one  who  was  not  friendly  to  Mat,  must  have  done  it. 

Button  denied  that  he  had  done  it,  and  said  that  it 
was  done  when  the  shadow  came,  and  when,  as  they  all 
knew,  he  was  trying  to  find  out  what  theshadow  was,  for 
lie  did  not  believe  it  was  anything  but  a  trick;  and  per- 
haps it  was  not  hard  to  guess  who  made  the  shadow 
and  who  stole  the  halfpence. 


Whereupon,  old  Sally  called  him  a  little  unbelieving 
cheating  rogue,  who  would  go  to  a  bad  place  when  he 
died.  And  all  the  children  who  believed  old  Sally, 
and  all  who  were  afraid  of  her,  though  they  did  not  be- 
lieve her,  called  Button  an  unbelieving  rogue,  who 
would  go  to  a  bad  place  when  he  died. 

But  Button  persevered  in  the  truth,  and  asserted  that 
it  was  not  he  that  had  robbed  Mat  White,  nor  was  it  any 
of  the  others  who  played  at  shops.  He  knew  who  it  was, 
and  he  would  tell  plainly  who  it  was.  It  was  Big  Ben. 
And  he  could  prove  to  them  all  that  more  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  shops  when  the,  witch  story  was  told, 
and  when  the  black  shadow  was  in  the  room,  even  than 
from  the  farms. 

Children  as  they  were,  and  frightened  as  they  were 
of  Big  Ben,  lest  he  should  be  angry,  they  looked  as  if 
they  believed  Button  rather  than  Ben  and  his  grand- 
mother. Seeing  which,  old  Sally  told  them  she  would 
let  the  witch  come  upon  them  all,  and  fill  them  till  they 
bursted.  "There is  the  witch  at  the  door!"  she  cried  ; 
"  The  witch  will  be  here  directly.    Here  she  comes  I" 

Whether  it  was  a  witch,  or  goblin,  or  ghost,  or  shadow, 
or  fancy,  may  not  be  told.  But  there,  before  the  wild 
imagination  and  the  disordered  senses  stood  a  mysterious 
somctliing,  with  bags  all  hung  round  her,  or  his,  or  its 
body,  and  all  the  bags  stuffed  with  penny  rolls  ;  and 
the  hands  of  the  thing  were  also  full  of  cakes.  And  the 
thing  advanced  and  laid  hands  on  Button,  and  opened 
his  mouth,  and  held  it  open,  and  stuffed  cakes  and 
penny  rolls  into  him  until  he  nearly  bursted. 

And  as  they  saw  this,  and  saw  the  thing  putting 
out  its  hands  to  stuff  them  and  make  them  bvirst, 
they  all  ran,  some  leaping  out  at  the  window  and 
breaking,  or  nearly  breaking,  their  limbs  ;  some  es- 
caping by  the  door,  and  so  getting  away  ;  but  the 
greater  part  running  one  another  down  in  the  dark 
passage. 

Pen  cannot  write,  tongue  cannot  tell,  the  height 
and  depth,  length  and  breadth,  the  intensity,  enor- 
mity, and  disaster  of  that  panic  raised  by  Ben  Morgan's 
grandmother.  One  thing  only  did  not  happen  ;  not  one 
child,  not  evcnButton,  was  filled  until  he  bursted.  But  the 
victims  of  it  who  survived  lost  their  toys.  Some,  alas, 
were  never  more  seen.  Mat  White  was  one  of  them. 
Whether  Big  Ben  devoured  him  up  bodily,  as  some 
have  said,  or  whether  in  his  haste  to  escape  the 
flooded  river  swept  him  away,  is  not  yet  known. 
Some  were  bruised,  and  some  broken ;  all  were 
stripped.  Button  asserts  that  Big  Ben  and  his  grand- 
mother did  it  ;  and  they  say  that  the  children 
waylaid  and  plundered,  and  misused  by  the  witch, 
got  no  evil  treatment  from  them;  that  in  their  house 
they  received  nothing  but  "  protection."  And  strange  to 
say,  the  children  themselves  believe  it,  or  say  they 
believe  it.  Such  is  the  influence  of  Big  Ben  and  his 
grandmother.  They  can  bring  together,  alarm,  disarm, 
and  strip  their  little  victims  with  impunity.  Button 
says  he  knows  better,  and  one  day  all  the  world  will 
know  better. 

One  who  has  Whistled  at  the  Plough. 


A  PRIZE  PEASANT  SHOW. 
(From  Punch.) 

The  custom  of  stuffing  cattle  to  an  unnatural  degree  is,  we 
are  told,  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  charac- 
ter of  stock,  and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  experi- 
ment tried  of  improving  the  characters  of  peasants  and  agri- 
cultural labourers  by  feeding  them.  We  should  very  much 
like  to  have  an  annual  show  of  prize  poor  got  up  in  the  nu- 
merous districts  where  the  "  friends  of  the  working  man"  are 
so  very  busy  in  cramming  cattle  with  all  kinds  of  herbaceous 
luxuries.  If  a  good  quantity  of  fat  stock  is  a  sign  of  their 
owner  being  a  good  fanner,  surely  a  good  quantity  of  plump 
portly-looking  labourers  would  be  a  testimonial  to  the  good- 
ness of  their  employer. 

We  fear,  however,  there  is  no  chance  for  any  experiment 
being  made  which  would  involve  the  necessity  of  generous 
dieting.  There  is  a  much  greater  probability  of  a  competi- 
tion between  the  Norfolk  and  Bucldand  principles  by  a 
show  of  rival  peasants,  fed  respectively  on  peas,  starch,  and 
mangel  wurzel,  or  the  celebrated  promoter  of  warmth  lately 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  poor  in  the  shape  of  curry 
powder.  We  can  fancy  what  a  capital  catalogue  could  be 
made  up  from  the  materials  of  such  au  exhibition. 

No.  1.  A  short-legged  Norfolk  labourer.  Fed  on  boiling 
water  and  curry  powder.  Walked  thirty  miles  to  the  exhibi- 
tion.   Bred  in  the  Norwich  workhouse.    1st  prize. 

No.  2.  A  Hampshire  labourer.  Supported  entirely  on 
starch.  Brought  in  a  cab  half-a-mile  to  the  exhibition,  by 
Dr.  Buckland.   2d  prize. 

No.  .1.  An  old  bankrupt  thimble-rig  proprietor,  who  since 
the  abolition  of  gambling  (it  races  has  been  living  entirely 
on  bis  remaining  stock  of  pens,  with  a  slice  of  mangel  wur 
zcl  twice  n  week,  and  a  little  starch  on  Sundays.  3d 
prize. 

We  think  that  in  order  to  make  the  rivalry  complete,  the 
Union  workhouses  should  be  allowed  to  send  in  B  limited 
number  of  paupers  for  competition. 


The  Suspension  Bridge  joining  St.  Gillcs  to  Croix-dc-Vic 
(Vendee),  constructed  about  ten  years  back,  fell  down  on 
the  18th  iust.,  under  the  weight  X>[  a  heavy  waggon  passing 
over  it. 

A  young  girl,  of  10  years  of  age,  a  few  days  back,  at 
Laudvennee  (Finisterc)  cut  in  pieces,  with  a  sickle,  a  little 
boy  aged  twelve,  with  whom  she  used  to  play, 


AGRICULTURE. 

THE  LANDOWNERS'  BLACK- MAIL. 

When  the  Highland  chiefs  owed  a  large  portion 
of  their  revenues  to  the  cattle  they  "  lifted"  in  the 
lowlands,  the  only  mode  by  which  the  industrious 
breeder  of  cattle  could  escape  such  exactions  was  to 
pay  a  composition  or  "  black-mail "  for  immunity 
from  pillage.  And  there  is  a  rumour  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  intends,  upon  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  propose  that  the  British  people  shall  pay  a 
"  black-mail "  to  the  landed  oligarchy  for  immunity 
from  the  roundabout  system  of  plunder  established 
in  the  Corn  Laws.  If  the  nation  have  a  voice 
in  the  matter,  it  requires  no  prophet  to  predict  that 
such  a  wrong  will  not  be  submitted  to. 

But  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  present 
monopolist  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  may 
combine  to  perpetuate  some  monstrous  job.  Now, 
whatever  form  such  a  job  may  take,  be  it  a  direct 
grant  of  money,  or  the  removal  of  rates  and  local 
taxes  from  the  shoulders  of  the  landowners  to  those 
of  the  nation,  the  farmers  cannot  partake  of  the  un- 
righteous gains  of  such  an  operation.  The  whole 
profit  will  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  owners  of  land 
within  twelve  months  after  the  enactment  of  the 
measure.  These  rates  and  taxes  always  form  a  deduc- 
tion from  rent ;  and  if  they  are  removed,  the  rent 
will  be  speedily  advanced  in  precisely  the  same  pro- 
portion, while  the  farmers,  as  part  of  the  tax  paying 
community,  will  have  to  bear  their  share  of  the  ad- 
ditional burthens  imposed  on  the  national  income. 

In  the  contest  now  going  on  between  iudustry  and 
feudalism,  the  natural  place  of  the  farmers  is  on  the 
side  of  industry.  To  none  are  the  landowners  so 
directly  and  immediately  antagonistic  as  to  the 
farmers;  for  when  the  restrictive  scheme  of  the  land- 
ocracy proves  successful,  rents  are  enhanced  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  industrious  employers  of  capital 
and  the  wages  of  labour,  including  farmers  and 
their  labourers;  and  if  the  scheme  break  down — as 
it  does  in  plentiful  seasons — the  high  rents  are  still 
received  by  the  landlords,  but  out  of  the  substance 
and  capital  of  the  deluded  tenant-farmers.  The 
tenant-farmers,  therefore,  have  an  interest,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  industrious  classes,  to  re- 
sist to  the  uttermost  all  attempts  to  offer  the  land- 
lords a  sop  for  consenting  to  the  now  inevitable  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Law. 

In  the  select  columns  of  the  Morning  Post 
we  find  records  of  numerous  meetings  of  pro- 
vincial "Protection  Societies,"  and  a  great  show 
of  bustle  in  support  of  monopoly  is  got  up.  But 
the  whole  thing  is  a  sham.  Doubtless  there  are 
a  few  farmers  in  most  rural  districts  who  enter- 
tain a  wild  and  vague  apprehension  of  Free  Trade 
in  corn,  and  who  really  believe  the  false  statis- 
tics which  it  has  pleased  the  "Central  Society" 
to  issue,  and  the  squires  to  circulate;  but  there  is 
no  real  intention  amongst  the  squires  to  sacrifice 
party  politics  to  protection.  They  excite  the  far- 
mers' fears,  and  pander  to  their  prejudices,  when 
they  want  to  use  the  farmers,  but  they  have  no  no- 
tion of  being  used  by  the  affrighted  farmers  in 
return.  When  it  was  believed  Lord  John  Russell 
was  coming  into  office,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
vehemence  with  which  the  political  squires  vowed 
to  "  nail  the  flag  ofprotection  to  the  mast,"  a  phrase 
meaning  neither  mors  nor  less  than  that  the  said 
squires  would  oppose  the  popular  minister  by  all 
means,  fair  or  foul.  But  since  the  re-establishment 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  these  gentlemen  have  wonder- 
fully cooled  down.  Already  ambiguous  sayings  are 
scattered  about  at  "  Protection  meetings,"  which 
show,  that  if  Sir  Robert  be  inclined  to  repeal  tho 
Corn  Laws,  he  will  meet  with  no  great  obduracy 
amongst  the  main  body  of  his  parliamentary  adhe- 
rents. Most  of  them  urc  obviously  won  before  they 
have  been  wooed  by  a  Conservative  Free  Trade  mi- 
nister, and  are  only  hopingfor  tho  largest  possiblosop 
— compensation  is  the  gontcel  word  —  at  the  public 
cost.  Doubtless  there  is  a  little  band  of  monopolist 
martyrs  who  will  divide  against  the  minister  on  some 
occasion,  whon they  arequitosurehocan  do  without 
them.  These  "  farmers'  friends,"  whose  fame  stands 
on  au  imperishable  monument  of  tarred  butter  and 
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taxed  lard,  will  again  expose  themselves  to  the 
sharp  ridicule  of  opponents,  and  the  more  con- 
temptuous sneers  of  political  friends ;  but  none 
know  better  than  they  that  the  whole  tiling  is  a 
sham,  a  cheat  got  up  to  bamboozle  the  farmers. 

Scarcely  a  public  meeting  occurs  in  which  the 
protectionist  members  of  Parliament  do  not  betray 
the  direction  the  current  is  setting.  Amidst  plen- 
tiful abuse  of  the  League,  now  no  longer  dead  or 
dying,  but  a  thing  of  stupendous  and  dreaded 
power,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Mends  are,  as  a  fanner 
said  in  Devonshire,  "  leaving  many  loopholes  to 
creep  out  of."  Thus,  in  Devonsliire,  Sir  J.  Y.  Bul- 
ler  knew  nothing  of  the  Premier's  intentions,  but 
could  not  suppose  it  possible  that  he  would  alter  his 
own  law  of  1842  ;  talked  of  "  not  consenting  to  any 
further  diminution  of  protection  until  a  fair  equiva- 
lent was  pointed  out ;"  and  would  only  pledge  him- 
self "to  do  the  best  he  could  for  his  constituents, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  might  happen  to  be  placed." 
And  a  very  safe  pledge  that  is ;  it  leaves  something 
more  than  a  "loophole"  for  contingencies.  So 
Lord  Courtenay  said  he  "  must  decline  to  pledge 
himself,  aye  or  no,  in  a  measure  of  which  he  knew 
nothing;"  and  "  to  any  measure  which  should  with- 
draw protection  from  the  agricultural  interest  with- 
out being  accompanied  by  that  which  he,  uhen  the 
best  consideration  he  might  be  able  to  give  to  the 
matter,  should  deem  a  fair  equivalent,  he  should  give 
his  most  strenuous  opposition."  It  is  proverbial,  that 
when  a  woman  hesitates,  she  is  lost;  and  not  less 
certainly  is  the  monopolist  politician,  who  gives  his 
"  best  consideration  "  to  propositions  of  change,  a 
lost  sheep  from  the  fold  of  monopoly. 

So,  in  Wiltshire,  we  find  Mr.  Heneage,  one  of  the 
monopolist  members  for  Devizes,  telling  his  consti- 
tuents : 

"  That  the  situation  of  Conservative  members  in  the  en- 
suing session  would  be  one  of  great  doubt  and  difficulty.  It 
must  be  clear  to  everybody  that  there  was  one  question — a 
paramount  question — which  would  certainly  be  agitated 
during  the  session  ;  or,  if  such  a  state  of  things  should  arise, 
at  a  dissolution.  It  was  a  question  of  which,  unfortunately, 
they  had  already  heard  too  much ;  it  was  generally  termed  the 
question  of  Protection.  One  word  he  would  say  with  re- 
spect to  it.  He  always  thought  that  to  attempt  to  bring 
one  interest  alone  under  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  was  un- 
fair and  unjost." 

Xow,  if  Mr.  Heneage  only  wants  the  principle  of 
Free  Trade  to  be  applied  universally,  in  order  to 
assent  to  Free  Trade  in  corn,  a  Free  Trade  Minister 
will  have  no  difficulty  with  him.  Indeed,  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  following  passage  does  not  entitle 
Mr.  Heneage  to  be  an  honorary  member  of  the 
League ; 

"  Should,  however,  the  time  arrive  when  a  minister 
should  be  bold  enough  to  say  to  the  country — I  intend  to 
repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  but  I  intend  at  the  same  time  to 
make  your  silks,  your  sugar,  your  timber,  and  other  neces- 
saries cheaper,  and  to  alter  the  system  of  taxation  so  that 
the  change  shall  not  be  felt ;  if  a  minister  should  be  found 
sagacious  enough  to  say,  When  I  do  this  I  will  provide  for 
the  great  deficiency  which  will  be  produced  in  the  revenue 
without  any  increase  of  taxation  on  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try ; — then  would  be  the  grand  time  for  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, for  all  interests,  to  consider  what  plan  would  be  most 
advantageous  to  adopt.  All  we  know  is  that  such  a  plan  has 
never  yet  been  proposed." 

And  his  colleague,  Mr.  Bruges,  said, 

"  That  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  the  situation  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament  was  one  of  some  difficulty.  But  as 
lie  had  been  returned  by  the  electors  unfettered  by  any 
pledge,  so  he  trusted  to  be  able  to  discharge  liis  duty,  as  he 
hoped  he  had  hitherto  done,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve 
their  confidence." 

And  Mr.  Sotheron,  member  for  North  Wilts,  who 

has  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  pilot  balloon  on  the 

subject  of  Free  Trade,  remarked  that, 

"  With  regard  to  his  political  course,  he  would  only  say  in 
plain  terms,  that  his  constituents  might  depend  on  it  that  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment  and  conscience,  he  would  stand  up 
for  that  which  he  believed  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  He  would  never  consent  to  injustice 
being  inflicted  on  any  body,  but  he  would  legislate  as 
far  as  his  humble  voice  went  on  fair  and  equal  terms 
to  all."  ■ 

Thi3  savours  strongly  of  sunender  of  the  long 
cherished  monopoly  of  the  people's  food ;  and  mul 
titudes  of  similar  passages  might  be  selected  from 
the  speeches  of  other  monopolist  members.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  witli  two  others.  Lord 
Alford,  in  Bedfordshire,  gave  the  following  speci 
men  of  his  high  talent  and  great  capacity  for 
legislation : 

"  He  did  not,  however,  think  any  combination  of  circnmJ 


stances  could  warrant  Sir  Robert  Peel  placing  the  Corn 
Laws  in  this  state.  (Cries  of  '  Will  you  support  him}') 
He  would  not  give  auy  pledge — he  would  not  consent  to  go 
into  the  House  of  Commons  bound  to  a  certuin  course. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  justified  in  the  precise  course  he 
took,  but  they  were  in  the  position  of  people  who  engaged 
to  go  by  a  train  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  man,  puts 
on  the  steam  and  takes  them  at  the  rate  of  100;  but  how- 
ever angry  they  might  be,  they  would  admit  he  was  tlie  only 
person  to  tali*  them  in  safety ;  and  his  excuse  would  be 
that  there  was  another  train  coming^after  them  at  the  rate 
of  lr)0  miles  an  hour,  and  by  Jove  that  was  the  only  plan  of 
getting  out  of  the  way.  (Great  confusion.)  Still  he  ad- 
mitted that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  no  right  to  make  children  of 
them  as  he  had  done." 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  even  so  his  mo- 
nopolist lordship  won't  escape  a  collision  at  last. 
Fast  as  he  supposes  the  minister  to  be,  his  pace, 
by  Lord  Alford's  metaphor,  is  still  too  slow. 

Again,  Mr.  Pakington  in  Worcestershire  said : 
"  If  the  Government  propose  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  existing  Com  Laws,  I  shall  expect  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  these 
alterations.  I  shall  then  reserve  to  myself  the  right 
to  consider  these  arguments,  and  shall  give  every 
consideration  to  the  plan  wliich  may  be  proposed 
by  the  Government.  If,  upon  mature  consideration 
the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  altera- 
tion should  convince  my  judgment,  of  course  I  shall 
support  their  views ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
not  convinced,  no  high-soundiug  name  shall  induce 
me  to  give  support  to  a  proposition  winch  I  may 
think  can  be  anywise  injurious  to  the  time  interests 
of  our  country." 

The  honourable  member  is  recorded  to  have  re- 
sumed bis  seat  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  "  protection 
society ;  "  yet  is  Mr.  Pakington  a  lost  monopolist. 
And  the  more  rational  writers  of  the  monopolist 
press  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  game 
of  monopoly  is  up  ;  for,  in  the  leading  article  of  last 
Monday's  Mark  Lane  Express,  are  these  remarks  : 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  make  such  alteration  in  the  Corn 
Laws  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  unless  resisted  by  the  mass 
of  agriculturists  through  the  representatives  now  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  will  not  appeal  to  the  country,  because  the  strug- 
gle would  be  doubtful.  He  will,  as  he  did  before,  coerce 
the  House  of  Commons  to  agree  to  his  terms,  and  leave  the 
members  to  fight  the  battle  with  their  constituents  in  1847. 
Mr.  Miles  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  rally  a  section  under  his 
banner  ;  but  the  Minister  has  a  sufficient  margin  to  allow 
him  a  few  more  than  in  1842  ;  we  do  not,  however,  believe 
Ice  will  reach  the  number  he  mustered  in  opposition  to  the 
tariff'.  Our  friend  '  Rusticus,'  an  experienced  practical 
farmer,  in  a  letter  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  accounts  for 
the  little  effect  our  appeals  to  the  farmers  to  arouse  them- 
selves have  had,  by  stating  that,  from  his  experience,  he 
finds  farmers  becoming  advocates  for  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  but:  no  Anti-Corn-Law  advocates  becoming  protec- 
tionists ;  in  fact,  that  public  opinion  is  going  in  one  direc- 
tion." 

Our  own  experience,  and  all  we  hear  of  the 
opinions  of  farmers  in  vaiious  parts  of  the  country, 
confirms  the  explanation  of  "  Rusticus." 

Now,  the  mere  attendance  of  farmers  at  protec- 
tion meetings  must  not  be  taken  as  any  evidence 
of  their  opinions,  for  they  are  not  free  agents- 
Three-fourths  of  those  present  are  obliged  to  attend 
as  they  are  compelled  to  vote  at  elections  for  their 
landlords'  nominee.  But  the  prevailing  sentiment 
amongst  farmers  is  a  desire  to  have  the  question 
settled ;  and  large  and  increasing  numbers  of  them 
know  that  the  only  settlement  will  be  total  repeal. 


MONOPOLIST  ARGUMENTS  AND 
STATISTICS. 
It  is  curious  to  note  the  grounds  on  which  the  mono- 
polists defend  the  Corn  Laws,  and  to  observe  how  entirely 
self-dependent,  how  completely  independent  of  facts  and 
experience  their  arguments  are.  Take  for  instance  the 
following,  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express  review  of  the 
corn  trade  : 

"  The  object  of  a  sliding  scale  of  duties  is  to  afford  an 
adequate  protection  to  farmers  in  years  of  plenty,  when  suf- 
ficient grain  is  grown  at  home  for  the  consumption  of  the 
country ;  and  in  adverse  seasons,  to  diminish  the  impost  in 
proportion  to  our  necessities." 

How  can  a  sliding  scale,  or  any  scale  of  duties,  afford 
adequate  or  any  protection  to  farmers,  when  "sufficient 
grain  ^is  grown  at  home  for  the  consumption  of  the 
country  ?" 

Is  not  the  whole  scheme  of  Corn  Laws  founded  upon 
the  assumption  that  enough  corn  is  not  grown  at  home 
for  the  consumption  of  the  country  ?  Why  is  it  that, 
when  years  of  plenty  occur,  farmers  are  invariably  in 
distress  ?  They  calculate  on  a  scarcity  which  docs  not 
happen,  or  is  less  intense  than  they  expect,  and  then 
with  monopolist  burdens  and  engagements  they  have  to 
encounter  natural  prices  arising  from  home  abundance. 
Then  as  to  the  diminution  of  the  impost  "  in  proportion 

to  our  necessities,"  in  adverse  seasons,  we  leave  the 


bakers'  bills,  the  reduced  wages,  and  the  Express's  own 
remarks  on  the  corn  trade  of  the  present  season,  to 
answer  that  statement.  Again,  in  Worcestershire,  wo 
find  Mr.  Woodward,  a  farming  land-agent,  who  has 
several  times  been  put  forward  to  give  evidence  before 
Agricultural  Distress  Committees,  saying,  "  he  would 
fearlessly  express  his  belief  that  there  was  at  the  present 
moment  abundance  of  food  in  this  country  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  population  till  next  Michaelmas,  without 
the  necessity  of  importing  a  single  bushel  of  foreign 
grain." 

Now,  such  men  as  Mr.  Woodward,  whose  fears  are 
probably  centred  in  the  idea  of  displeasing  the  squires, 
may  rush  on  where  statesmen  fear  to  tread  ;  but  if  food 
is  abundant,  why,  as  he  immediately  said,  is  "the  agi- 
tation whicli  had  been  raised  at  this  juncture  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws  begun  at  a  most  critical  juncture  ?" 

We  will  tell  Mr.  Woodward  and  Ids  co-monopo- 
lists why  the  juncture  is  critical  :  the  landlords 
have  been  caught  in  the  fact  of  filching  the 
people's  food  ;  their  hand  has  been  found  in  the 
public  meal  sack,  and  they  have  no  better  excuses 
to  offer  for  the  awkwardness  of  their  situation  than  such 
as  are  given  by  the  minor  prigs,  who  appear  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  And  this  same  Mr.  Woodward  called  "  upon 
the  peasantry  of  Worcestersliire  to  assist  in  repelling 
their  (the  monopolists')  assailants  ;  for  it  depended  upon 
their  united  exertions  whether  they  should  in  future  re- 
ceive 7s.  a  bushel  for  their  wheat,  or  4s.  or  4s.  6d.  per 
bushel."  The  gentleman  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  "  peasantry  "  buy  bread,  and  don't  sell  wheat ;  so 
that,  on  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  they 
would  naturally  abstain  from  interfering  to  avert  such  a 
benefit  to  themselves  and  their  families  as  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  wheat  to  4s.  or  4s.  6d.  a  quarter. 

Let  us  also  see  how  these  advocates  of  artificial  scar- 
city deal  with  statistical  facts.  Mr.  Curtler  at  the  same 
Worcestersliire  meeting  said : 

"  He  showed  the  documents  issued  and  arguments  pro- 
pounded by  the  League,  with  the  object  of  depreciating  the 
home  cotton  trade,  to  have  been  founded  on  false  premises  ; 
and,  after  entering  into  some  particulars  with  reference  to 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  abroad,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
English  market,  he  proceeded  to  combat  the  arguments  made 
use  of  by  the  League,  that  Free  Trade  in  Corn  would  cer- 
tainly bring  increase  of  trade  in  manufactures.  For  this 
purpose  Mr.  Curtler  showed  that,  from  1N3G  to  1841,  we  had 
large  importations  of  corn  into  England  from  abroad.  In 
1838,  the  ports  were  thrown  open  from  the  operation  of  the 
old  Corn  Laws,  and  a  deluge  of  foreignxorn  was  the  result. 
But  what  was  going  on  in  the  manufacturing  districts  all 
this  while  ?  Where  was  the  promised  activity  in  trade  and 
manufactures?  Why,  the  fact  was,  that  at  this  very  time 
there  was  great  commercial  depression.  Numbers  of  cotton 
mills  were  shut  up,  the  manufacturing  population  sought 
refuge  in  the  workhouses,  aud  trade  was  almost  entirely 
suspended.  And  this  commercial  depression  actually  took 
place  at  the  very  time  when  (the  ports  being  open)  the 
Leaguers  noiv  assert  that  foreigners  would  exchange  their 
corn  for  our  manufactures.  Foreigners  had,  in  fact,  so  im- 
proved then-  own  manufactures  as  not  to  require  ours  in  the 
proportion  alleged  by  the  Free  Traders,  and  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  we  could  find  a  market  for  our  manufactures 
much  extended  beyond  our  present  production." 

Now  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  complete 
specimen  of  perverse  and  wrong-headed  ingenuity.  The 
importations  alluded  to  took  place  under  the  operation 
of  the  Corn  Law,  after  the  artificial  scarcity  created  by 
that  law  had  been  so  long  continued  that  the  trade  of  the 
country  had  become  so  fearfully  depressed,  as  to  lead 
many  to  despair  of  its  recovery.  Yet  it  did  recover  when 
food  again  became  plentiful  ;  and  let  such  obtuse  men 
as  Mr.  Curtler  remark,  that  trade  is  again  languishing 
under  the  influence  of  returning  artificial  scarcity,  which 
he  and  his  fellows  are  banded  together  to  perpetuate. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  LANDLORDISM. 
It  is  a  common  observation  that  more  is  known  of  the 
estimation  in  which  one  is  held  in  an  individual  family, 
from  the  behaviour  ofthe  childrenand  servants,  than  from 
that  ofthe  head  of  the  house;  so  is  it  with  the  landocracy; 
its  weaker  members  and  its  dependents  betray,  in  the 
most  striking  and  offensive  forms,  the  spirit  of  land- 
lordism. Thus  at  the  Worcester  meeting  of  monopo- 
lists, Mr.  Curtler,  an  attorney,  said  : 

"  With  reference  to  the  resolution  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  means  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  well  regulated  mode  of  action  throughout  the 
country,  in  order  to  defeat  all  future  attacks  on  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  he  perfectly  coincided  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Droitwich,  that  they  had  to  contend  with  an  enemy  of 
no  mean  character,  and  that  they  must  guide  their  own  con- 
duct by  the  course  which  that  enemy  pursued.  He  appre- 
hended that,  although  hitherto  the  agriculturists,  as  a  body, 
had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  meddling  with  the  business  of 
other  people,  they  would  soon  arrive  at  the  time  when  they 
would  be  driven  to  that  expediency.  He  would  impress  upon 
all  present  that  the  question  at  issue,  as  it  affected  the  in- 
terests of  the  agriculturists,  was  not  one  of  Whig  or  Tory. 
The  agriculturists  should  unite  together,  and  taking  the  lists 
of  voters  in  their  hands,  should  make  use  of  ichat  arguments 
they  had  in  their  favour  with  those  voters  over  whom  they 
might  be  supposed  to  have  any  control." 

Wc  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a  more  un- 
blushing avowal  of  the  use  of  coercion  and  intimidation 
than  is  contained  in  the  last  sentence. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  SURREY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

London,  Dec.  27,  IfMfi. 

Sir, — The  advocates  of  "  Protection"  assert  that  the  land- 
owners are  entitled  to  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  home 
markets  of  Great  Britain  with  grain,  Until  it  reaches  a  cer- 
tain price.  Such  a  claim  leads  us  to  inquire  if,  by  an  eco- 
nomical mode  of  farming,  and  by  bringing  into  cultivation 
all  land  capable  of  producing  food,  the  supply  has  been  in- 
creased and  the  prices  thereby  reduced  ? 

If  we  cross  the  wide  tracts  of  heath  to  the  south-west  of 
Farnhara,  in  Surrey,  what  progress  do  we  see  made  towards 
reclaiming  them  ? 

Wherever  industry  has  been  at  work,  near  the  cottage  of 
the  labourer,  we  see  patches  of  the  heath  under  cultivation— 
but  where  the  land  is  held  by  some  large  proprietor,  or  by 
the  church,  no  attempt  at  improvement  is  visible. 

In  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  6, 
part  1,  various  modes  are  pointed  out  for  reclaiming  waste 
land ;  do  we  see  any  of  these  adopted  to  au  extent  deserving 
notice  ? 

If  we  travel  from  Kelso  to  Edinburgh,  on  a  side  of  the 
Tweed  where  indifference,  or  more  frequently  hostility,  to  the 
present  Corn  Laws  prevails  amongst  the  farmers,  we  may  see 
land  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  far  higher  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  than  any  of  the  Surrey  hills,  raising  excellent 
green  crop,  on  which  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed,  and  to 
which  succeeds  good  pasture — affording  evidence  that,  by 
capital  and  industry,  many  acres  now  unprofitable  may  yield 
a  fair  return  to  the  grower,  while  by  augmenting  the  supply 
the  consumer  is  also  benefited. 

But  the  protectionists  would  fain  have  also  the  monopoly 
of  the  supply  of  provisions  and  live  stock.  Had  you  been 
present,  as  I  was,  at  the  late  Cattle  Show,  at  Famham,  on 
the  18th  current,  you  might  well  question  the  propriety  of 
such  a  claim.  So  little  attention  was  paid  to  purity  of  breed, 
or  the  aptitude  of  particular  kinds  to  fatten  readily,  that 
animals  of  any  or  no  definite  breed,  and  of  any  a ye  from  two 
to  six  years'  old,  were  allowed  to  compete  in  the  same 
"  classes  ;"  so  that  the  same  encouragement  may  be  given  to 
inferior  animals,  which  in  other  districts  is  awarded  to  those 
only  which  remunerate  the  rearer,  and  can  be  brought  to 
market  at  prices  more  favourable  to  the  consumer. 

The  premium  bestowed  on  a  lot  of  particularly  fine  two 
tooth  ( i.  c.  two  year  old )  wethers,  a  cross  between  the  South 
and  Hampshire  Downs,  and  which  were  far  superior  to  any 
other  lot  exhibited,  might  have  served  to  convince  the  far- 
mer that  it  was  his  interest  to  rear  such  kinds  of  stock  as 
would  early  yield  a  return  for  the  outlay  upon  their  keep. 

Is  it  then  just  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
system  which,  from  the  absence  of  competition,  induces  the 
fanner  to  continue  an  unimproved  mode  of  agriculture, 
which  prevents  the  people  of  this  country  from  obtaining 
supplies  at  all  times  from  other  markets,  and  which  tends  to 
effectually  narrow  the  field  for,  and  limit  the  extension  of, 
our  commerce  ? 

In  my  next  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  some  account  of 
the  rents  paid  for  haul,  and  the  rate  of  labourers'  wages  in 
the  district. 

1  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Proprietor  of  Land  in  Scotland, 
On  a  Visit  in  Surrey. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  BEDS  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOURERS. 
To  the  Editor  o/'The  League. 

Sin, — Inmy  long  communication  published  in  yourlast,there 
are  one  or  two  mistakes,  which  you  will  please  to  rectify. 
Case  6.  For  three  "  wretched  huts,"  read  three  wretched 
beds,  Cose  9.  For  "  Thomas  Barrel,"  read  Thomas 
Barratt.  Case  15.  For  "coals  22s.  per  cwt.,"  read 
coals  Is.  lOrf.  per  act.  Case  16.  For  "  J.  Mapping," 
read  J.  Napping.  Case  29.  For  "Hepcroft,"  read  Hopcrott ; 
for  "  coals  Is.  per  cwt,"  read  coals  Is.  ud.  per  cwt.  Case  32. 
For  "  one  flock  bed,  and  one  bed,  and  one  chaff,  read  one 
Jlock  bed  and  one  chaff. 

As  1  have  published  through  your  kindness  an  account  of 
the  starving  and  naked  condition  of  some  shoemakers,  as 
well  as  of  some  field-labourers,  you  will  I  doubt  not  give  in- 
sertion to  the  following,  in  relation  to  the  sufferings  and 
miseries  of  poor  tailors.  John  Walduck  is  a  tailor  ;  he  has  a 
wife  and  two  children.  Their  only  bed  is  neither  a  flock 
nor  a  chaff  bed,  but  a  thing  made  up  of  pieces  of  old  cloth 
and  rags.  Walduck  is  a  very  sober  mau  ;  but  as  he  is  one 
of  those  tailors  who  used  to  be  more  frequently  employed  by 
the  poor  than  by  the  rich,  and  as  the  peasantry  have  now 
seldom  any  money  with  which  to  buy  either  cloth  or  cotton, 
the  poor  tailors,  like  the  poor  shoemakers,  are  greatly  re- 
duced, and  some  of  them  ruined.  I  asked  a  number  of  poor 
persons,  the  other  day,  why  they  left  off  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  our  British  School  ?  Their  answer  was,  Yours  is  a 
good  school,  and  Id.  per  week  is  a  small  sum  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  each  child  ;  but  if  you  could  educate  our  chil- 
dren for  nothing,  we  could  not  send  them  ;  they  are  starv- 
ing, and  we  send  the  strongest  of  them  out  to  beg !  What 
au  honour  and  glory  it  must  be  to  a  certain  party  to  support 
a  system  by  which  so  many  of  the  rising  generation  are  being 
trained  up  in  the  ai  ts  of  begging  and  starving  upon  Swedes, 
rotten  potatoes,  and  a  short  allowance  of  dear  bread !  Allow 
me,  sir,  to  add,  that  my  door  is  thronged  daily  with  persons 
(  many  of  them  deserving,  and  in  great  distress)  begging  for 
beds,  bread,  and  clothes.  God  help  the  poor!  for  too  many 
of  them  cannot  help  themselves. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

W.  Ferguson. 

Bicester,  King's  End,  Dec.  30,  I8i&. 


LOUD  MoklT.Tir  AND  THE  WEST  RIDING. 

Since  our  last,  the  requisition  to  Lord  Morpeth,  soliciting 
him  to  stand  for  the  representation  of  the  West  Riding,  and 
which  we  stated  was  in  the  course  of  signature,  has  been 
accepted  by  hix  lordship.  Tnio  to  the  principle  laid  down 
in  his  former  communication  to  Mr.  Baines,  he  comes  out 
Uncompromisingl;  for  a  total,  immediate,  and  final  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  This  at  once  lixi  s  the  point  on  which  the 
election  will  turn,  offering  both  to  Free  Traders  and  mono- 
polists a  fair  test  for  solving  the  question  of  the  progress 
of  their  respective  opinions.  No  other  candidate  has  yet 
appeared  in  the  field,  though  there  arc  many  whisperings 
anil  hints  that  an  active  opposition  is  being  organised. 
Some  of  the  quidnuncs  murmur  sagacious  prophecies 
touching  Mr.  (  buries  Wortley  j  while  others  hang  their 
hopes  on  Mr.  Kdwin  LascellcH,  brother  to  the  Karl 
of  llarewood.  But  we  think  that  the  bump  of  cautiousness 
is  too  largely  developed  in  both  these  gentlemen  for  either 
the  one  or  the  other  to  encounter  the  moving  accidents 


of  a  West  Riding  contest  in  the  present  state  of  the 
constituency  ;  and  if  in  these  quarters  there  be  a  shrinking 
from  the  trial  by  battle,  we  cannot  think  that  a  scion  of  any 
other  noble  house,  or  a  deputy  from  any  clique  or  club,  will 
be  found  valorous  enough  to  essay  a  passage  at  amis  with 
a  man  of  such  unbounded  popularity  as  Lord  Morpeth.  No : 
however  humiliating  to  the  "  agricultural  mind"  will  be  a 
transfer  of  the  West  Riding  to  the  friends  of  industry,  that 
important  event  is  on  the  eve  of  being  realised — anil  that, 
too,  without  any  tangible  opposition.  Lord  Morpeth,  we 
have  little  doubt,  will  walk  the  course — another  bitter  fact, 
which  monopoly,  "  dying  and  making  no  sign,"  must  even 
swallow  with  what  appetite  it  may 

Our  opinion  is  founded  on  the  ground,  first,  of  the  ex- 
ceeding popularity  of  the  candidate.  Why,  even  with 
many  of  those  who  contributed  to  prevent  Lord  Morpeth's 
return  at  the  last  election,  it  was  au  expressed  wish  that  he 
had  stood  alone,  when  they  would  not  have  regretted  his 
return  as  colleague  to  Mr.  John  Wortley.  This  friendly 
feeling  towards  his  lordship  still  exists,  and  will  make  sundry 
active  Tories  neutral,  as  well  ns  induce  men,  for- 
merly neutral,  to  record  their  sullhiges  in  favour  of 
Morpeth  and  unrestricted  commerce.  Secondly,  on  the 
education  of  farmers  in  the  principles  of  Free  Trade, 
who  were  i  formerly  cheated  or  frightened  into  the 
opinion  that,  without  a  sliding  scale,  their  labour  would 
be  valueless,  their  capital  swallowed  up  and  lost  for  ever, 
and  their  families  plunged  into  ruin.  But  many  of  the 
burly -brained  yeomanry  of  Yorkshire  have,  since  the  last 
election,  examined  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  and  found 
that  it  was  not  such  a  bugbear  after  all ;  and  so  far  as  they 
are  "  protected  " — not  by  a  sliding  scale,  which  mocks  them 
— but  by  a  lease,  which  gives  them  a  sort  of  independence 
of  action  as  well  as  of  thought, — many  of  these,  we  say, 
formerly  opponents,  will  now  be  found  among  the  sup- 
porters of  Lord  Morpeth.  Thirdly — The  altered  state  of 
the  registry ;  for  whereas,  at  the  last  election,  the  majority 
was  on  the  side  of  restriction,  now,  by  the  noble  exertions 
of  the  League,  the  majority  is  on  the  side  of  Free  Trade.  It 
is  true  that  the  number  of  signatures  attached  to  the  requi- 
sition did  not  amount  to  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  quali- 
fied electors ;  but  then  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the 
canvass  did  not  continue  over  a  day  and  a  half,  and,  of 
course,  in  its  result,  gives  no  idea  whatever  of  the  numbers 
who  will  be  prepared  to  rally  round  the  yellow  banner  on  the 
day  of  election.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  Free  Trade  regis- 
tration movement  was  not  commenced  so  early  iu  the  West 
Riding  as  in  South  Lancashire  ;  but  such  a  number  of  votes 
have,  nevertheless,  been  placed  upon  the  lists  as  not  to  leave 
any  monopolist  candidate  the  shadow  of  a  chance.  A  result 
like  this,  however,  will  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  activity 
of  the  Free  Traders.  They  have  spoken  clearly  and  ably,  but 
now  is  the  time  for  vigorous  action.  Victory  will  not  perch 
on  their  helms  if  they  lazily  fold  their  hands,  and  lay  aside 
their  weapons  :  their  arms  must  be  kept  continually  fur- 
bished, their  ranks  mustered,  without  leaving  the  name  of 
a  man  out  of  the  roll-call,  wlien  the  very  show  of  such  a 
force  with  such  appointments  would  compel  the  enemy  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  But  if  it  should  come  to  a  pitched 
battle,  why,  let  it  come.  The  Free  Traders  can,  if  they  will, 
be  prepared  even  for  this ;  and  with  their  hosts  in  a  com- 
pacted body,  will  cleave  their  way  to  a  conquest  which  will 
will  be  memorable  in  the  annate  of  commercial  reform.  Con- 
test or  no  contest,  nothing  can  snatch  success  from  the  Free 
Traders,  if  they  only  be  true  to  their  principles.  Let  the 
registers  be  thoroughly  examined ;  let  officers  be  appointed 
to  every  district  in  the  Riding,  and  every  district  thoroughly 
oanvassed ;  let  the  result  of  the  canvass  be  scrutinized 
every  evening,  and  all  possible  influences  brought  to  bear 
wherever  there  may  be  a  hesitancy,  or  coldness,  or  want  of 
conviction  on  the  part  of  any  elector  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  "Yorkshire  governs  Eng- 
land," is  an  old  saying ;  and  we  think  the  result  of  the  coming 
election  will  govern  the  minister.  Free  Traders !  let  it  then 
be  a  government  wliich  may  not  prostrate,  but  emancipate 
industry — that  will  not  induce  famine  and  social  misery,  but 
spread  peace  and  plenty  throughout  the  land.  All  is  in  your 
own  hands :  work  with  a  will :  "  Let  this  be  but  well  fixed  iu 
your  minds,"  as  Hannibal  said  to  his  veterans,  "  and  once 
again)  we  say  you  are  conquerors." — Sheffield  Iris. 

The  requisition  calling  upon  Lord  Morpeth  to  come  for- 
ward as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  was  presented  to  his  lordship  at  Castle  Howard, 
on  Friday,  2(ith  ult.,  by  a  deputation  consisting  of  Messrs. 
F.  H,  Fawkes,  Charles  Wood,  M.P.,  Harrier  Stansfeld,  and 
Edward  Baines,  jun.,  when  he  consented  to  be  put  in  nomi- 
nation. The  feeling  in  favour  of  his  lordship  throughout 
the  Riding  is  most  decided,  and  far  beyond  what  even  his 
warmest  admirers  could  have  anticipated.  As  a  proof  of 
this  we  need  only  mention  the  fact,  that  within  twenty-four 
hours  the  requisition  to  his  lordship  received  the  signatures 
of  no  less  than  8,000  West  Riding  electors.  This  marked 
display  of  feeling  has  tlrrown  the  utmost  dismay  into  the 
Conservative  ranks,  and  even  the  bitterest  opponents  of  his 
lordship  hesitate  not  to  predict  his  success,  and  to  discou- 
rage, as  altogether  futile,  any  attempts  at  opposition  by  the 
monopolist  parly  to  his  return.  The  only  rumour  of  opposi- 
tion that  has  yet  been  ourrent  is  that  the  Hon.  Edwin  Las- 
celles,  brother  to  Lord  Harewood,  will  be  brought  out 
by  the  Tories.  We  believe,  however,  that  by  the  Tories 
no  steps  whatever  have  been  taken  to  contest  the  Riding, 
and  we  believe  also  that  few  of  them  are  so  short-sighted  and 
injudicious  as  to  venture  upon  a  struggle  which  must  result 
in  inevitable  mortification  and  defeat. 

The  following  is  the  address  which  has  been  issued  by 
Lord  Morpeth : 

"TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  THE  WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE." 

"  Gentlemen, — I  am  deeply  penetrated  by  the  gratifying 
import  of  the  invitation  which  has  just  been  conveyed  to  me. 
More  than  one  reason  might  have  induced  me  not  to  re- 
sume a  Parliamentary  life  at  present;  but  if  the  electors  of 
the  West  Riding  shall  determine  lo  persevere  in  the  prompt 
and  generous  movement  they  have  made  in  my  favour, 
cannot  hesitate,  iu  such  a  crisis  of  public  affairs  as  the  pre- 
sent, to  put  myself  at  their  disposal.  I  appreciate  the  kind- 
ness of  the  suggestion  for  dispensing  with  a  winter  canvass; 
and  I  should  feel  it  invidious  lo  visit  some  of  the  polling 
districts  and  omit  others.  1  will  therefore  present  myself  on 
the  day  of  nomination  at  Wakefield,  and  then?  submit 
the  issue  to  the  decision  of  this  great  constituency.  The  in- 
habitant*  of  the  West  Riding  are  already  acquainted  with  the 
principles  by  which  my  public  conduct,  in  and  out  of  office, 
has  been  guided.  I  still  adhere  to  them  in  all  essential 
points;  but  if  I  am  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
present  juncture,  I  should  deem  it  the  main  object  of  my 
mission  to  insist  upon  an  immediate  and  final  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Law  s.      "  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

"  Castle  Howard.  Dec.  28."  "  Mobpeth. 


NEW  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  conducted  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  litrrary  gentlemen.  The  UNIVERSE.  20.0011  copies  of 
this  new  Journal  wilt  lie  published  on  Tuesday  next.  It  will  he  a  news- 
paper of  the  first  class,  similar  in  si/c,  form,  paper,  and  type,  to  the  double 
Times.  It  will  be  the  uncompromising  advocate  of  freedom  in  commerce 
and  in  conscience.  In  politics  it  will  have  no  crotchets  ;  its  motto  w  ill  be 
—principles,  not  parties  ;  measures,  not  men.  It  will  avoid  petty  persona- 
lities and  denominational  strifes.  A  religious  influence  will  pervade  each 
department.  Some  of  the  first  writers  of  the  age  arc  engaged  as  contribu- 
tors. Advertisers  should  make  immediate  application,  as  nearly  all  the 
advertising  columns  arc  engaged.  OIHcc,  1,  White frlars-strcct.  Fleet- 
street,  Loudon. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  THE  NONCONFORMIST 
Ou  Wednesday,  January  7,  IBM,  will  he  presented  to  the  public  the 
first  numher  of  a  new  series  of  the  Nonconformist,— enlarged,  remodelled, 
and,  it  is  confidently  trusted,  greatly  improved. 

The  principles  of  the  Nonconformist  will  remain,  of  course,  unchanged. 
It  will  contend  as  earnestly  as  ever  for  .justice  as  the  basis  of  our  political 
institutions,  unrestricted  liberty  as  the  soul  of  commerce,  and  entire  inde- 
pendence of  magisterial  support  and  control  as  essential  to  the  purity  and 
extension  of  the  Christian  church. 

The  spirit  in  which  these  great  objects  will  be  pursued,  will  be  the  same 
as  before— a  high  appreciation  of  the  ends  at  which  it  aims,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  compass  them  by  peaceful  and  legitimate  means.  The  pervndlag; 
tone,  however,  of  the  paper,  it  is  proposed  to  modify.  The  Nonconformist 
has  established  its  character  both  for  integrity  and  for  power— and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  has  been  accomplished,  imposed  upon  it  the 
necessity  of  taking  au  antagonistic  nttitude.  It  has  had  to  do  battle  for  its 
present  position  of  strength — but  that  position  having  been  made  good,  it 
can  henceforth  wield  gentleness  with  effect.  Recognised  as  having  a  right 
to  speak,  and  a  claim  to  he  listened  to,  it  will  speak  in  the  accents  of  faith- 
ful friendship. 

The  new  series  will  be  distinguished  by  a  greater  vnriety  of  literary 
talent.  Arrangements  arc  in  progress  for  securing  valuable  assistance  from 
several  able  bands,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Nonconformist  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  enhanced,  by  making  its  editorial  articles  the  reflection  of  more 
than  one  mind,  and  its  correspondence  from  abroad,  direct,  frequent,  and 
instructive. 

The  news  department  of  the  paper  will  be  entirely  remodelled.  It  is  de- 
termined to  make  it  an  interesting  family  journal,  as  well  as  an  influential 
organ  for  the  diffusion  of  sound  political  and  ecclesiastical  views.  Ampler 
space  for  this  will  be  commanded,  without  enlarging  our  sheet,  by  slightly 
widening  and  lengthening  each  column,  and  by  a  somewhat  more  econo- 
mical distribution  of  type.  By  this  arrangement,  it  is  calculated,  about  two 
pages  will  be  gained. 

Solidity  and  strength  have  been,  hitherto,  the  characteristic  features  of 

the  Noni  formist  newspaper.   Without  impairing  these,  it  will,  in  the 

forthcoming  series,  combine  with  thrm  ornament  and  grace.  Its  mission 
is  to  all  classes— and  for  all  classes  it  will  seek  to  provide  entertainment  as 
well  as  instruction. 

Published  every  Wednesday  afternoon, at  No.  3,  Wbitcfriars-strcct,  Flcct- 
strect,  London.   Price  Sixpence. 


THE  MANCHESTER  TIMES. 
The  Manchestkh  Times,  commenced  in  1828,  was  established  less  as 
a  business  speculation  than  as  a  means  of  promoting  civil,  icligious,  and 
commercial  liberty;  and  every  great  political  and  social  reform,  during  a 
period  of  unusual  excitement  and  conflict  of  opinion,  has  received  its  zeal- 
ous assistance. 

It  w  is  the  first  paper  in  this  part  of  the  country  which  removed  from 
what  was  then  called  the  ultra  liberal  press,  the  imputation  of  infidelity  ; 
and  by  its  reports  of  meetings  which  had  previously  been  utterly  neglected 
by  the  Manchester  papers,  was  at  first  shown  that  Lancashire  possessed  a 

religious  public. 

It  supported  Catholic  Emancipation,  not  from  indifference  to  the  valuo 
of  Protestantism,  but  on  the  ground  that  men  should  not  be  excluded  from 
civil  rights  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions. 

Its  expositions  of  the  inequality  and  deficiency  of  the  old  representative 
system  previous  t»  the  proposal  of  the  Hi  form  lull  were  of  acknowledged 
utility;  and,  since  the  passing  of  that  great  but  still  imperfect  measure,  it 
has  not  ceased  to  advocate  a  fuller  and  more  complete  representation  of  the 
people,  with  full  protection  to  the  voter  from  the  exercise  of  undue  in- 
fluences. 

It  was  the  only  paper  in  Manchester  which  devoted  its  space  to  the  pro- 
ceedings ot  the  Ann-slavery  Society,  and  the  editorial  articles  which  ap- 
peared from  tim  to  time  to  show  that  man  could  not  justly  hold  property 
m  man,  were  not  uninfiucntial  in  forming  that  public  opinion  which  effected 
the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  our  colonies. 

It  took  the  lead  of  all  the  provincial  papers  in  opposition  to  Church  Hates, 
either  as  a  direct  impost, or,  as  the  Whig  administration  proposed,  a  perma- 
nent charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund:  and  it  is  now  the  only  paper  in 
Manchester  which  asserts  that  the  rcligiou  of  the  people  is  not  a  proper 
subject  for  state  legislation. 

Recognizing  the  advantages  of  Education,  in  the  establishment  ol  new 
and  the  reform  of  old  Educational  Institutions,  it  has  been  eminently  useful ; 
and  it  was  the  only  paper  publishrd  in  Manchester  which  opposed  the 
measure  of  Church  aggression  brought  forward  by  Sir  James  Cruhani,  un- 
der the  guise  of  a  "  Factory  Education  Hill." 

It  was  the  only  provincial  paper  in  the  kingdom  which  exposed  that  ini- 
nuitoue  monopoly  of  the  King's  Printer  and  the  Universities  which  made 
the  W  ord  of  God  double,  and,  in  some  instances,  treble  the  price  at  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  oft  he  monopoly  in  Scotland,  it  is  now  pub- 
lished. 

it  has  unceasingly  been  the  earnest  advocate  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade, 
not  only  for  its  direct  benefits,  but  asa  means  of  promoting  Universal  Peace  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the  lead  which  Manchester  has  taken 
in  the  present  great  movement  against  the  landowners'  monopolv  may,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  he  attributed  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  public 
mind  by  its  constantly-repeated  expositions  of  the  mischiefs  inflicted  by  the 
Corn  Laws. 

Such  was  the  course  pursued  when  the  proprietors  were  in  advance  of 
public  opinion,  and  when  they  had  to  struggle  with  difficulties  which  would 
have  overwhelmed  men  ofless  attachment  to  principle  and  less  determina- 
tion to  carry  out  the  views  which  they  were  pktlged  to  maintain.  That 
such  a  course  has  been  pursued,  under  such  circumstances,  is  no  slight 
guarantee,  that  now,  notwithstanding  the  temptations  to  expediency  of 
fered  by  the  example  of  public  men  hitherto  enjoying  much  of  the  public 
confidence,  Civil,  Religious,  and  Commercial  Liberty  will  continue  to  be 
promoted  witli  unabated  zeal  and  energy. 

Dude-place,  Manchester,  Dee.  31st,  1843. 


THE 

T^REE  TRADE  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION 

-*-  DIRECTORS. 

A.  W.  Paulton,  Esq.,  67,  Fleet-street. 

George  Thompson,  Esq.,  6,  Waterloo-place. 

Dr.  Thomas  Price,  7,  Highbury-terrace. 

Wm.  Leaver,  Esq.,  5,  Park-street,  Islington. 

Josh.  Ivimey,  Esq.,  26,  Chancery-lane. 

Win.  Wilson,  Esq.,  122,  Long-lane,  Bermondsey. 

G.  T.  Kemp,  Esq.,  35,  bpital-square. 

John  Gadsby,  Esq.,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street. 

A.  L.  Saul,  Esq.,  67,  Fleet-street. 

Richard  Taylor,  Esq.,  Bed  Lion-conrt. 

John  Lowe,  Esq.,  68.  Fleet-street. 

John  Burnet,  Esq.,  Covent  Garden. 

Frederick  Furrand,  Esq.,  Priory  Villa,  Peckham. 
In  consequence  of  earnest  and  repeated  applications  made  to 
some  of  the  gentlemeu  whose  munes  appear  in  the  above  direc- 
tory, an  Investment  Association  is  about  to  be  formed. 

Its  object  will  lie  principally  to  afford  to  persons  of  limited 
means,  facilities  for  purchasing  freeholds,  &c. 

In  addition,  it  will  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  general  Invest- 
ment Society.and  will  be  established  on  the  most  approved  plan . 
Aprospectus,  with  full  particulars,  will  be  published  shortly. 


QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  LEAGUE  FUND. 

The  Council  of  the  League  begs  to  announce 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  commencing 
the  Metropolitan  Suijsciuptions  to  the  Quarter 
of  a  Million  League  Fund,  and  i-esr>ectiully  re- 
quests that  all  parties  desirous  of  contvi bating 
thereto  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  in  their  names 
and  addresses,  together  with  the  first  instalment  of 
20  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate  amount,  as  early  as 
possible,  to  George  Wilson,  Esq.,  Offices  of  the 
League,  07,  Fleet-street. 

Jan.  1st,  tM6. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  January  3,  1846. 
We  have  derived  much  amusement  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  recent  protectionist  meetings,  and  have 
enjoyed  the  strange  gambols  and  freaks  by  which 
noble  dukes  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  fes- 
tivities  of  tho  Christmas  soasou.   It  is,  thereforo, 
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very  pleasant  to  find  a  proposition  emanating  from 
some  of  those  meetings,  in  which  we  not  only 
heartily  concur,  but  are  anxious  to  ensure  its  com- 
plete success.  In  Staffordshire,  Suffolk,  and  some 
other  places,  it  has  been  resolved  to  convene  open 
county  meetings,  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  petitioning  in  favour  of  protection.  This 
is  a  bold  appeal  to  public  opinion,  and  if  it  be 
offered  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  we  gladly  accept  the 
challenge.  County  meetings  are  among  the  valuable 
relics  of  our  good  old  Saxon  institutions;  they  give  to 
every  free  man  an  equal  voice  on  all  the  public 
questions  submitted  to  their  consideration.  In  the 
show  of  hands,  the  hard  palm  of  the  labourer  counts 
for  as  much  as  the  hand  that  has  never  felt  the 
roughness  of  toil.  Every  man  in  the  country  has 
an  equal  right  to  be  present,  and  an  equal  right  to 
express  his  opinion,  either  by  speech  or  by  vote. 
Such  a  meeting  cannot  be  packed,  unless  by  gross 
fraud,  too  monstrous  to  escape  detection,  or  by  the 
gross  negligence  of  those  wbose  opinion  such  a 
meeting  purposes  to  represent.  The  decision  of  a 
county  meeting  is  generally,  and  not  unjustly,  as- 
sumed to  be  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  county ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  only 
the  right,  but  the  duty  of  every  man  holding  an  opi- 
nion on  the  question  at  issue,  to  be  present,  and  to 
give,  at  least,  his  vote.  Let  Free  Traders  cheerfully 
append  then-  names  to  every  requisition  for  a 
county  meeting ;  they  want  nothing  more  than  free 
discussion  to  establish  the  justice  of  then  cause, 
and  free  discussion  cannot  be  refused  at  a  public 
meeting  of  free  men.  "When  the  meeting  is  con- 
vened, let  every  Free  Trader,  whatever  may  be  his 
grade  or  position  in  society,  make  it  a  point  to  be 
present ;  let  the  labourer  come  to  say  whether  his 
loaf  should  be  taxed  and  his  food  stinted;  let  the 
operative  come  to  say  whether  his  wages  should  be 
lowered  by  the  restriction  of  employment;  let  the 
artisan  come  to  decide  whether  his  skilled  labour 
shall  bring  him  comfortable  support  or  be  wasted 
in  cold  obstruction;  let  the  really  independent 
farmer  come  to  declare  whether  uncertainty  of 
tenure,  and  uncertainty  of  price,  shall  continue  to 
blight  his  industry ;  let  the  manufacturer  come  to 
determine  between  open  markets  and  limited  de- 
mand ;  let  all  come  to  decide,  in  the  face  of  their 
country,  between  cheap  bread  and  dear  bread — be- 
tween scarcity  and  abundance — between  increasing 
commerce  and  declining  trade — between  justice  to 
all  classes,  and  selfish  advantages  claimed  by  a 
handful  of  monopolists. 

Let  the  leading  Free  Traders  of  the  county  be 
present  at  their  posts  on  the  platform,  prepared  to 
move  a  Free  Trade  amendment  to  the  monopolist 
resolutions.  Let  the  wording  of  the  amendment  be 
a  simple  statement  of  facts,  with  their  obvious  in- 
ferences ;  let  there  be  no  ambiguity  in  the  terms  of 
the  proposition.  The  Free  Trade  amendment  must 
in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  protest  against 
any  and  every  tax  upon  the  food  of  the  people. 
We  have  no  fears  for  the  result.  We  are  persuaded 
that  the  doom  of  monopoly  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  that  every  county 
meeting  wtfl  repeat  and  register  the  national 
sentence. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  proposed  county 
meetings  will  be  what  they  profess,  fair,  open,  and 
public.  If  any  attempt  at  packing  or  intimidation  be 
made,  the  Free  Traders  must  be  present  to  expose 
it.  The  crisis  of  our  great  struggle  has  arrived  ; 
we  must  all  in  our  several  localities,  and  in  our 
several  and  social  capacities,  be  up  and  doing.  We 
have  carried  the  outworks,  but  monopoly  is  concen- 
trating all  its  forces  round  the  citadel.  The 
great  and  decisive  effort  is  yet  to  be  made ;  let  us 
therefore  press  forward  with  fresh  corn-age,  new 
zeal,  and  more  vigorous  exertion.  No  opportunity 
must  be  lost,  no  occasion  neglected,  no  point  of  at- 
tack left  unassailed,  no  point  of  defence  exposed  un- 
guarded. Each  must  strive  as  if  success  depended 
on  his  own  individual  exertions;  each  must  work  for 
all,  that  all  may  work  for  each.  Tbenew  year  must  be 
marked  by  new  resolution,  and  then  the  toil  of  1846 
will  ensure  the  prosperity  of  the  remainder  of  the 
century. 


THE  FUNDS. 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Red.  Ann. 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
3iperCt.  Red.Ann. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  1860 

Cons,  for  Acct  

Exc.  Bills,  pm  

Ind.  Bds.  un.  lOOOi. 

India  Stock  

Austrian   

Belgian  4J  per  Ct. 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

Chilian  

Coltimb.  ex.Venez. 

Danish  

Dutch  4  per  Cent. 
Dutch  2£  per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Portug.  conv.  

Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct. 
Do.  3  per  Ct.  ex.dv. 


Sat. 
Dec.  2? 


10} 

95 

34 


90 
82 

itU 

86" 
931 
fil| 

3iJ 

59} 
113} 
30 


Mon, 
Dec. 29 

Tuns. 
Dec. 30 

Wed. 
Dec.31 

205 

204} 

204 

951 

95| 

951 

97J 

97} 

•  ■ 

103 

101 

95J 

94| 

95 

27s. 

28s. 

26-28 

38 

38 

33 

95J 

96$ 

81 

100 

98 

87 

87} 

93 1 

94j 

94} 

61? 

61 

3l| 

31J 

si} 

U2't 

40 

40 

Thur 
Jau.  1. 


204 

95 

973 
lot 

04  J 
36-29 


94} 

60 

32i 


291 
394 


FBI. 

Jan.  2 


95 
97£ 


29} 
39 


MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Monday,  Dec.  29. — In  the  course  of  last  week  after  Monday 
the  deliveries  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  English  Oats  were  scanty, 
but  considerable  of  Irish  Oats.  To-day  the  samples  of  Wheat 
and  Barley  fresh  up,  both  coastwise,  and  by  land  cnrriage.  are 
few  in  number.  There  are  scarcely  any  new  arrivals  of  Oats. 
English  Wheat  is  in  rather  better  demand  than  lias  been  the 
case  lately,  and  for  fine  parcels  Is.  moie  money  is  obtained  than 
last  week.  Other  qualities  meet  a  fair  sale  at  late  rates.  Free 
Foreign  and  Bonded  Wheat  are  no  dearer,  and  the  transactions 
in  them  are  not  numerous.  Barley  fetches  last  Monday's 
prices,  though  the  trade  is  not  brisk.  The  supplies  of  Beans 
and  Peas  are  not  large,  and  there  is  no  alteration  to  notice  in 
the  value  of  either.  Notwithstanding  the  continued  plentiful 
supplies  of  Oats  during  the  last  few  weeks,  the  advancing  prices 
in  Ireland,  and  the  certainty  that  the  quantity  now  on  the  way 
to  our  market  from  that  country  is  limited,  induces  holders  to 
remain  firm  at  the  present  rates.  The  amount  of  business  done 
to-day  is  not  very  extensive,  but  the  tendency  of  prices  is  up- 
ward. S.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Essex,    Red  50  to  60   White  58  to  68 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    49      58  66  64 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  47     54  54  62 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  k  Yorkshire  Feed  23  25 

Ditto  Ditto,... Pclands  New  24  26 

Scotch  Feed  25     26         Potato  28  29 

Limerick  23  25 

Ditto  Fine  New  26   28  Old  Fine  none 

Cork  

Waterford,  Youghal,  &  Cork  Black  21  23 

Sligo  22  24 

Galway  21  23 

Barley  32  38 

Beans,  Mazagan  New  32  34  Old  40  44 

Harrow   38  42   

Small   40  44   

Peas,  White  Boilers  54  56 

Grey  36.. 48  Maple  38  40 

Flour,  Town-made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  45  57 

Norfolk  and  SuQolk  43  46 

FOREIGN.  FREE.     IN  BOND. 

Per  Imperial  Quarter. 


Wheat,  Dantzig.high  mixed  58  to  66 

Rostock  56  60 

Stettin   54  60 

Hamburgh   52  57 

Odessa   46  50 

Odessa  Polish  50  56 

Russian  soft  48  57 

Ditto   hard  46  55 

Spanish   

Ditto  White  

Australian                                         60  69 

Barley,  Grinding  27  30 

Distilling  30  32 

Oats,  Archangel   25  26 

Danish  25  26 

Swedish                                              24  25 

Stralsund  

Dutch  Feed  22  23 

Brew  25  28 

Polanda   28  29 

Beans,  Egyptian  40  41 

Peas,  White   54 

Ditto  Boilers   none 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs  34  35 

United  States   35  36 

Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
Dec.  22  to  Dec.  26, 1845,  both  days  inclusive. 


Wheat. 

English   2888 

Scotch  

Irish  

Foreign   10007 


Barley. 
4668 
2830 
905 
4081 


Oats. 
935 
1737 
25476 
6251 


Beans. 
742 


3015 


Flour, 8431  sacks;  3110  barrels. 


Peas 
1137 


4241 


Friday,  Jan.  2.— English  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  English  and 
Irish  Oats,  are  in  very  short  supply  this  week.  There  are  a  few 
cargoes  of  loreign  Oats  in  the  report, ;  and  this  forms  the  amount 
of  arrivals  since  Monday.  Fully  lata  rates  are  aeked  for  Eng- 
lish Wheat,  which  meets  a  limited  sale  at  these  prices.  There 
is  some  demand  for  bonded  Wheat  for  Belgium  and  the  North 
of  France,  and  prices  remain  the  same  as  for  the  last  fortnight. 

 Oats  are  held  at  rather  more  money  than  on  Monday ;  but 

buyers  being  unwilling  to  comply,  not  much  business  is  done ; 
a  fair  sale  may  be  made  at  the  prices  of  that  day.  No  change  in 
the  value  of  Barley,  Beans,  or  Peas.  The  duties  on  Wheat,  Bar- 
ley, and  Beans  rose  one  step  yesterday.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  29th  of  December  to  the  2nd  of  January,  both  inclusive 


Wheat  . 
Barley 
Oats  . . 


.1 


English. 
650 
1510 
140 

Flour,  760  sacks. 


Irish. 


Foreign. 
4230 
3600 
5100 


LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  Dec.  30, 1845. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 


Qrs. 

5340 
4300 
18627 


Price. 
58s.  Sd. 
32s.  5d. 
23s.  Id. 


Rye 

Beans 

Peas 


Qrs. 


Price. 
0s.  Od. 
1371  37s.  lOd. 
895   42s.  Od. 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Boans.  Peas, 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.    s.  d.   s.  d.  s.  d. 

22d  Nov  57  11. .34    1..25   5. .37    1..43   4. .45  4 

29th   58   2.  .33   2.  .25   0..35   4.  .41    9.  .45  10 

6th  Dec  »9   0.. 32  10. .24   7. .35   0..41    8. .43  4 

18th     ,  59   4. .32   9. .24   6. .36   8. .40   8. .43  6 

20th  „  ....57  11. .32  7. .23  4. .34  5. .39  6. .42  5 
27th    ,  55  4, ,32  5. .23  0..32  8. .38  6..39  1Q 


Aggregate  Average  of  the  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  57s.  lid.;  Barley, 
33s.  Od. ;  Oats,  24s.  4d.;  Rye,  35s.  2d.;  Beans,  40s.  lid.; 
Peas,  43e.  4d. 

Duty.  Wheat,  15s.  0d.;  Barley,  5s.  0d.;  Oats,  4s.  0d.;  Rye 
7s.  6d.;  Beans,  2s.  6d.  ;  Peas,  Is.  Od. 

Stock  of  Corn  in  Bond,  Dec.  5,  1845. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Outs.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas.  Florji 

In  London,  322869     8421     63791    S73«8 

Unit.  King.  794202   67574   108590     ..        803      959  405457 

MEAT  MARKET. 
The  demand  was  slow  to-day  ;  otherwise,  with  the  very  limited 
supply,  prices  would  have  advanced.    Good  Veal  was  romarkbly 

scarce. 

PER  STONE  OF  81bs.  MY  THE  CARCASE. 


Prime  Boef. .  3s    6d  to  3s  8d 
Middling  do.   3s   2d  to  3s  4d 
Plain,  or  infe- 
rior Beef  2s   8d  to  3s  Od 

Prime  Mutton  3s  lOd  to  4s  Od 


Middl. Mutton  8s  6d  to  3a  8d 
Veal,  from   ..  4s  4d  to  5s  Od 
Small  Pork  . .  4s  8d  to  5s 
Large,  or  infe- 
rior Pork  . .  3s  4d  to  3s  8d 


Od 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  Dec.  26. 
BANKRUPTS 

C  W.  TOULMIN,  South  Island  Place,  Clapham  Road,  livery 
stable  keeper,    [Mr.  Buchanan, Basinghall  Street. 

F.  DIXON,  Long  Lane,  Bermondsey,  currier,  [Mr.  Frv, 
Cheapside. 

F.  ROBINSON,  Princess  Street,  Chelsea,  cowkeeper.  [Mr. 
Wansey,  Moorgate  Street. 

J.  LANKSHEAR,  Seymour  Row,  Little  Chelsea,  surgeon. 
[Mr.  Thompson,  Bncklersburv. 

G.  A.  ABSALOM,  Portsea,  victualler.  [Messrs.  G.  R.  and  C. 
C.  Corner.  Dean  Street,  Tooley  Street. 

C.  WILLIAMSON,  Great  Portland  Street,  Marylebone,  wine 
merchant.  [Messrs.  Bristow  and  Tarrant,  Bond  Court,  Wall- 
brook. 

E.  STREETER,  Bristol, builder.    [Mr.  John  Hopkins. 

W.  WAILES,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  grocer.  [Messrs.  Ben- 
nett and  Co.,  Scott's  Yard,  Cannon  Street. 

P.  PHILIPS,  Birmingham,  steel  pen  maker.  [Mr.  George 
Jabett,  Birmingham. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Jan.  16,  W.  F.  Mills,  Hart  Street,  Mark  Lane,  and  High 
Holbom,  merchant— Jan.  23,  J.  Pegrum,  North  Brixton,  car- 
penter—Jan. 23,  A.  Hindes  and  J.  Thompson,  Leeds,  stock- 
brokers— J.  and  J.  Thompson,  Leeds,  stockbrokers. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Jan.  16,  J.  Mortimer,  Adelaide  Street,  West  Strand,  bookseller 
— R.  Hutchinson,  Jewry  Street,  Aldgate,  leatherseller — J.  Gib- 
son, Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  oilman — C.  Couner, 
West  Boldon,  and  South  Shields,  cinder  burner — H.  Blunt, 
Woolton,  Lancashire,  victualler — H.  and  W.  Kimber,  Old  Tri- 
nity House,  Water  Lane,  wine  merchants— R.  Reynolds,  Man- 
chester, cabinet  maker — T.  Hall,  Thetford,  ironmonger — H. 
Mallinson,  Almondbury,  manufacturer  of  fancy  worsted  goods — 
Jan.  17,  W.  R.  Lejeune,  Southampton,  com  merchant — G. 
Staight,  Skinner  Street,  Snow  Hill,  dealer— T.  Arnold,  Shrews, 
bury,  veterinary  surgeon— J. O.  Harvey,  Newark,  Nottingham- 
shire, grocer — Jan.  19,  A.  Featherstouhaulgh,  Great  Bolton,  but- 
cher—J.  Isherwood,  Bolton,  innkeeper—Jan.  20,  R.  Warr,  Bea- 
minster,  Dorsetshire,  auctioneer — Jan.  21,  S.  and  J.  Burton, 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  ehemists — J.  Rawsthorne,  Manchester, 
general  agent — Jan.  23,  J.  H.  Walter,  Camberwell, ironmonger — 
Jan.  26,  J.  and  D.  Woodhead,  Nethertong,  Yorkshire,  woollen 
cloth  manufacturers — Jan.  31,  W.  Bickerton,  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  timber  merchant. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

W.  Allan,  Glasgow,  oil  merchant— S  Davidson,  Bairdston, 
Lanarkshire— D.  M'Gilvray,  Edinburgh,  tailor — D.  Morrison, 
Glasgow,  merchant. 

TUESDAY,  Dec.  30. 
BANKRUPTS. 

J.  BROOKE,  Gooderstone,  Norfolk,  miller.  [Mr.  Nettlefold, 
Vine  Street  House,  Milbank. 

B.  JONES,  City  Road,  d  raper.    [Messrs.  Soles  and  Turner. 

R.  MORE  and  B.  W.  BLAKE,  Norwich,  coal  merchants. 
[Mr.  Jav,  for  Mr.  Bailev,  Norwich. 

G.  J.  WORSSAM,  Great  Mitchell  Street,  St.  Luke's, engineer. 
[Mr.  Buchanan,  Basinghall  Street. 

T.  PHILLIPS,  Shrewsbury,  hop  merchant.  [Mr.  Bartlett, 
Birmingham. 

B.  WOOD,  .jun.,  Leeds,  wine  merchant.  [Messrs.  F'ew, 
Hamilton,  and  Few,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

J.  COUSEN  and  L.  COUSEN,  Bintley,  York,  and  J.  R. 
COUSEN,  Bradford,  York,  worsted  spinners.  [Messrs.  Haw- 
kins and  Co.,  Boswell  Court. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

F.  Clerihew,  Aberdeen,  wright— J.  S.  Robertson,  Edinburgh, 
banker. 


APPROPRIATE  GIFTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  &  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 
Published  by  GEORGE  VIRTUE.  26,  Ivy-lane,  London. 
I. 

Reiin  ard  Barton's  New  Volume  of  Poems. 
Price  Six  Shillings,  foolscap  octavo,  neatly  bound  ill  cloth  extra. 
Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  bv  her  MnjestT's  express  permission. ' 

HOUSEHOLD   VERSES.     By   Bernard  Barton. 
Embellished  with  a  Vignette  Title  and  Frontispiece,  engraved  by 
Bcntley,  from  Drawings  by  Churchyard. 

n. 

The  Third  Thousand,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Medium  octavo,  in  neat  cloth  binding,  pi  ice  10s.  6d. 

WALKS  ABOUT  JERUSALEM.  By  W.  H.  Bartlett. 
Illustrated  with  Nine  Engravings  on  Steel,  by  Cousen,  Bentley,  and 
lirandard  ;  a  Map  ;  and  nearly  Forty  superior  Woodcuts. 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  present  a  correct  idea  of  this  memorable 
city,  in  our  own  day,  from  personal  observation  ;  embracing  the  principal 
objects  of  interest,  most  of  which  have  not  been  before  described.  The 
Ancient  City  is  illustrated  in  n  brief  Essay,  with  a  View  as  besieged  by 
Titus,  drawn  from  the  most  careful  investigation,  and  beautifully  printed 
in  the  new  tinted  style  by  the  patent  process. 

XII. 

In  large  folio,  uniform  with  "  Roberts's  Holy  Land,"  price  15s. 
BARTLETT'S   VIEWS,    Illustrating    the  Topography  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  .lerusnlem  ;  drawn  f  om  original  materials  collected 
on  the  spot.   Lithographed  by  J.  C.  Bourne,  accompanied  by  Maps  and  a 
Descriptive  Key. 

iv. 

The  Thirteenth  Thousand. 
FAMILY  WORSHIP.  A  GUIDE  TO  FAMILY  DEVOTION, 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Fletcher,  D.D.of  Finsburv  Chapel,  London.  Price  £1  6s., 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  and  embellished  with  Seven- 
teen  Steel  Engravings.  This  Work  comprises  a  Hymn,  and  a  Portion  of 
Scripture  with  suitable  Reflections,  and  Devotional  Exercises  ;  presenting 
an  entire  course  of  Family  Worship  for  both  Morning  and  Evening  of 
every  day  throughout  the  Year. 

A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  MUSIC,  adapted  to  the  growing 
demand  for  Music  among  all  classes  of  the  community.   In  three  volumes, 
super-royal  Sro.,  in  very  neat  cloth  bindings,  33s —each  volume  embel- 
lished by  an  elegant  Frontispiece — or  in  separate  volumes, 
I.  Psalm  Tunes,  236  pages      -      8s.  |  III.  Secular  Music— Songs,  Duets, 
n.  Sacred  Music,  S1K  pages     -    12s.  I     Trios.  Glees,  Madrigals,  ftc  360 
I     pages       -  12». 
Being  "The  Peoples  Music  Book.'1 
By  James  Tcrle,  Esq.,  Organist  of  Westminster  Abbey ; 
And  Edward  Taylor,  Esq.,  the  Greshani  Professor  of  Music. 
The  Tunes  and  Pieces  are  arranged  pi  incipally  for  Four  '\  on  es,  with  an 
accompaniment  for  the  Organ  or  Pianoforte  :  forming  respectively,  a  com- 
plete body  of  the  best  Music  fur  the  Cathedral,  the  Church,  or  Chapel,  the 
Family,  the  Glee  Club,  and  the  Madi  iual  Society. 

■.•  A  considerable  allowance  will  be  made  to  Congregations  adopting 
the  Psalm  Tunes,  and  taking  a  number  of  copies,  and  Choirs,  Choral,  and 
Madrigal  Societies,  &c,  with  the  sacred  nnd  secular  music. 


Mozart's  Last  and  Greatest  Work . 
In  supor  royal  oblong  quarto,  price  Six  Shillings, 
MOZART'S    REQUIEM,    adapted   for    the    first  time  to 
English  Words,  chiefly  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  approba  Hon  of 
the  principal  Dignitaries  of  the  ChtWCh.    By  the  Editors  of    The  I  eupie  ■ 
Music  Book  ;"  the  Accompaniments  expressly  arranged  from  the  original 

London;  George  Virtue, 26,  Ivy-lane. 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[Jan.  3. 


Price  One  Sliillina ;  by  post,  One  anil  Sixpence. 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID.  Addressed  to 
the  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic.  ltvR.  J.  Qct.iti!rwell(M.D.,  Member  of 
the  Ttoyal  College  of  Snijr'-ons,  &e.  Sherwood,  23,  Paternoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Arnndc-l-strect,  Strand. 

Published  Monthly,  with  an  Illustration  on  steel  by  Leech. 

DOUGLAS'S  JERROLDS  SHILLING  MAGAZINE. 
Contontsof  No.  XIIT  . 
The  History  of  St.  Giles  and  St.  .Tnmes.   Br  the  Editor.  Chapter  XXII. 
"  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  :  a  Fairy  Talc  of  Home." 
Men  of  Letters  aud  their  Abcttore. 
The  Iron  Heart. 
The  AViuter  Kobin. 

English  Scenes  and  Characters.  By  'WilliniM  Howitt. 

The  Fate  of  Cities. 

The  Englishman  in  Prussia.  No.  VI. 

A  Vision. 

The  Hedgehns  Letters. 
The  Old  Soldier. 
The  Spirit- Voice. 

A  History  for  Young  England.  Chapter  X. 
Reviews  of  Books,  &c.  &e.  die. 

g&-  Vols.I.audll  .ncatlv  hound  in  eloth, price  ,s  each,  are  now  ready. 
London  :  Published  at  the  Punch  Office,  82,  Fleet-street. 

On  the  1st  of  January  was  published,  price  6d.,  with  Illustrations,  the 

AL  M  A  N  A  0  K     ()  P     T  II  E     M  O  N  T  H, 
A  REVIEW  OF  EVERYTHING  AND  EVERYBODY. 
Indited  by  Gn.nEiiT  Abbot'  *  Beckett. 
Amonpst  tile  Contents  aretlie  following 
Some  Account  of  January— The  Great  Event  of  the  Month:  The  Minis- 
terial Crisis— The  Exhibition  of  the  Month:  The  Smithficld  Club  Cattle 
Show— The  Abuss  of  the  Month— The  Ballet  of  the  Mouth  :  The  Devil  to 
Pav— The  Absurdity  of  the  Month— The  Books  of  the  Month— Bettins  of 
the  Month— The  Music  of  the  Month— List  of  Hooks  received  during  the 
Month— The  Talk  of  the  Month— Chronology  of  the  Mon  li— Calendar  of  the 

Mouth.   

London  :  Published  at  the  Pchch  office,  92,  Fleet-street. 


New  and  Revised  Edition  of  «  OLIVER  TWIST,"  in  Ten  Monthly  Parts. 
On  the  1st  of  January  was  published,  price  One  Shilling,  With  Two  Illus- 
trations on  Steel  (uniform  with  the  "  Pickwick  Papers"),  Part  I.  of 

OLIVE  R     T  W  I  S  T.     By  Charles  Dickens. 
Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank. 
V  This  Edition  has  been  carefully  corrected  by  the  Author  throughout, 
and  it  Mill  contain  the  whole  of  tile  original  Illustrations. 

London  :  Published  by  Bradbury  and  Evans,  !)0,  Fleet-street. 


T AIT'S  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY, 
(the  commencement  of  a  Volume),  Price  One  Shilling,  will  contain— 
Visit  to  Mr.  O  Conncll  at  Derrynanc;  by  William  Howitt— Children- 
Fairies  and  Railroads— Naples  in  1813-4  ;  by  Madame  Wnlfcnsbcrger— 
Notes  on  Gilflllan's  "Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits;"  by  Thomas  Dc 
Quinev;  No  III.  Shelley— Love,  Jealousy,  and  Vengeance  j  a  Highland 
Talc,  by  Si,.  Thomas  Dick  Lauder— Olirci  -Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches 
—How' is  Parliament  to  get  through  its  Railway  Business  ?— Literary 
Register — Politics  of  the  Month. 

W.  Tail,  Edinburgh  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co., London. 


KNIGHT'S     PENNY  MAGAZINE. 
Weekly  Numbers        -        -        One  Penny. 
Monthly  Parts  (with  a  Supplement)  sixpence 
Quarterly  Volumes    -        -  Eighteenpcncc. 
"  THE  PENNY'  MAGAZINE"  has  now  been  in  the  course  of  publica- 
tion for  fourteen  years,  and  during  the  whole  poriod  the  duties  of  Editor 
have  been  discharged  by  Mr.  Knight,  "  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge."  The  time  has  arrived 
when  that  "  superintendence"  has  merged  in  the  individual  responsibility 
of  the  Editor. 

The  circulation  of  "  The  Penny  Magazine'  is  very  large;  Its  reputation 
is  unimpaired.  But  fourteen  volumes  having  been  completed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  intention  of  the  work,  which  was  to  combine  mis- 
cellaneous information  with  eipensivo  pictorial  embellishment,  circum- 
stances now  point  to  the  necessity  of  some  essential  modifil  atfon  of  plan. 
Left  to  his  individual  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  the  work,  the  Editor 
deems  it  his  public  duty  to  take  a  new  position,  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
his  views  of  what  should  now  be  the  character  of  a  widely  circulated  and 
eminently  cheap  Miscellany.  Such  a  Periodical  Work  may  command  as 
high  and'as  various  literary  talent  as  the  most  lofty  of  its  contemporaries  ; 
and  the  best  talents  and  'acquirements  may  now  be  fitly  employed  in  the 
si  i  vi,  c  of  the  people,  instead  of  addressing  tln'ioselves  only  to  readers  of 
wealth  and  leisure.  "Knight's  Penny  Magazine"  is  intended  to  be  for 
the  people  Of  IMS  What  "The  Penny  Magazine  of  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge"  was  for  the  people  of  1H32. 

Without  any  change  In  the  objects  for  wliich  "The  renny  Magazine" 
was  established—"  to  enlarge  the  range  of  observation,  to  add  to  the  store 
of  facts,  to  awaken  the  reason,  and  to  lead  the  imagination  into  agreeable 
and  innocent  trainsof  thought,"— a  new  Penny  Magazine  may  be  able  to 
do  much  which  its  predecessor  has,  from  the  nature  of  its  plan,  of  neces- 
sity left  undone.  Essentially  a  continuation  of  "  The  Penny  Magazine" 
under  the  same  Editorship-^cxpceting  the.  continued  support  of  the  con- 
stant friends  of  that  Miscellany— it  >oi  ks  a  more  estensive  circulation  by 
aiming  at  a  wider  range  and  a  more  varied  character.  It  will  henceforth 
be  chiefly  a  Magazine  of  Reading.  Woodcuts  will  no  longer  continue  to 
be  the  prominent  feature  of  the  work ;  but  will  be  frequently  used  as 
necessary  Illustrations  and  as  specimens  of  art.  As  compared  with  "The 
Penny  Magazine,"  the  work  now  announced  will  be  printed  on  a  larger 
shect^  but  a  smaller  page  ;  it  will  consist  of  sixteen  pages  instead  of  eight ; 
and  Will  contain  a  much  greater  amount  of  reading.  It  will  be  printed  in 
the  best  stvle,  in  a  very  clear  type  ;  and  the  form  being  that  of  a  handsome 
portable  book,  it  will  bind  in  convenient  Volumes  lour  times  a  year,  so  as 
to  constitute  unimportant  addition  to  a  "  Library  for  all  Readers." 

"KNIGHT'S  PENNY  MAGAZINE"  will  be  published,  as  previously 
indicated,  in  a  Weekly  Sheet,  a  Monthly  Part,  and  a  Quarterly  Volume  ; 
and  in  all  these  forms  it  may  hope  to  become  a  Fireside  and  a  Travelling 
Companion,  as  universally  sought  as  "  in  the  most  high  and  palmy"  days 
of"  The  Penny  Magazine  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge." 

V  Number  I.  will  be  published  on  Saturday,  January  3,  181C  ;  Part  I. 
on  the  31st  January  ;  Volume  1.  on  the  31st  March. 
London  :  Charles  Knight  and  Co,,  Ludgatc-strcct.  

NEW  MORNING  PAPER.— Oil  Wednesday,  January 
21,  will  be  published,  No.  I.  of 

THE  DAILY  NEWS. 
A  Monxixo  NEWsrirER  or  Liieml  Politics  ixd  Thorough  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  leading  features  of  the  Paper  may  be  briefly  stated  under  the,  follow- 
ing heads  : — 

ltsCi  rT  News  and  Commercial  Intelligence,  collected  from  the  highest 
sources,  will  be  scrupulously  impartial,  and  alwaysearly. 

Its,8clENTinc  and  Business  Inform  ction  on  every  topic  connected 
with  lUii.wiTS,  whether  iu  actual  operation,  in  progress,  or  projected, 
will  be  found  to  be  complete. 

An  extensive  system  of  Foreign  Corresfondence  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  has  been  for  some  time,  and  is  now,  in  course  of  organisation. 

Its  Pcrlicmentaet  Reports,  its  Law  Reports,  and  every  other  item 
of  such  matter,  will  be  furnished  by  Gentlemen  of  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions. 

Among  the  writers  of  its  Le  adino  Articles,  its  Criticisms  on  Boors,  the 
Drama,  Music,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  are  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  of  this  time. 

The  I.  rERAjir  Department  of  TuE  Dailt  News  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Cihrles  Dickens. 

As  a  Journal  addressing  itself  to  Men  of  Business  in  all  parts  of  the 
World,  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  its  Adver- 
tisements. 

t&&*  'I'he  Office  for  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  Trie 
Dailt  News,  will  be  at  No.  SO,  Fleet  Street,  London.  All  communi- 
cations for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publishing  Offices, 
Wihteiriars. 

3 FREEHOLDERS'  B  U  I L  D  I N  G  S  O  C  I E  T  Y, 
.  Manchester.  Shares,  £C0.   Subscription,  10s.  per  Month. 

trustees. 

John  Brooks.  Esq., President.  I       Alderman  F.lkanah  Armitage. 

Alderman  William  Harvey.  )       W.  llawson,  Esq. 

Alderman  Charles  J.S.Walker.         |       W.  Evans,  Esq. 

Binrlrs— Messrs.  Cuiiliffe, Brooks,  and  Co.,  Market-street. 
Solicitor— Mr.  John  Hewitt, 47,  King-street. 
Secret irv— Mr.  William  Jackson  Keighlev, II,  Princess-street .  Manchester. 

The  object  of  this  Society  Is  to  assist  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  to  obtain  Freehold  Dwelling  houses  of  their  own,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  en  ate  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  latter,  and  to  induce  habits 
Of  economy  in  all  who  have  a  surplus  of  income  beyond  providing  lor  their 
current  requirements. 

2HM0  Bbarcs  have  now  been  taken  up.  It  Is  evident  this  Society  will  he 
very  large,  so  as  not  only  to  afford  a  good  profit  to  those  who  have  savings 
to  Invest,  but  to  supply  ample  funds  to  such  as  wish  to  borrow  money. 
From  the  present  amount  of  Shares  the  Trustees  will  have  to  receive  II 1 10 
every  Calendar  month,  which  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
lias  to  be  lent  out  to  members  of  the  Society  on  real  or  leasehold  security, 
so  that  not  only  may  small  Shareholders  be  at  once  accommodated,  but 
those  whose  circumstances  render  it  desirable  umy  lake  up  £2000  or  i)3H00 
nt  once. 

By  another  nd|ournment  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  to  the  7th  of 

January,  K»l«,  other  members  hav  rpportunitv  of  entering  by  paying 

tie  first  month's  subscript  ion  only— namely,  10s.  on  each  Share. 

A  Sale  of  Shares  will  take  place  on  the  said  7  111  of  January,  IH4I5. 

Persons  wishing  to  take  up  Shares  vt  ill  do  well  to  make  early  application, 
as  the  above  will  be  the  lust  ndjour  nt,  niter  which  the  back  subscrip- 
tions will  be  required.  _  

One  peculiar  feature  In  this  undertaking  Is  the  facility  afforded  to  Build- 
ing Members  to  obtain  thi:  County  Franchise  in  the  first  year;  us,  on  all 
purchased  Shan  n  for  building  with,  the  monthly  subscription  may  be  re- 
duced to  2s. lid.  ;  thus  leavlnga  surplus  of  roiitbryond  the  encumbrance  on 

mortgage  sufficient  to  giro  a  qujlincallon .  ' 

Applications  for  shares  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  .1.  Kelgh- 
l»y,ll.  Princess-street ;  Mr.  John  Hewitt,  Solicitor,  17,  King  street;  Mr.W. 
Huron,  Oldham  It. ;  Mr.  A.  Burgess,  printer,  Victoria  An  in  s  .  and  Mr.  It 
Owen,  H,  Moreton  street,  strangevf  ays,  Manchester i  when,  ltules,  price  (Id. 
and  Prospectuses  luuy  bo  had. 


I ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  ATHENyEUM. — On  and 
JJ  from  January  3,  THE  ATHENJEUM  will  be  Permanently  Enlarged 
to  Twenty-Four  Large  Quarto  Tages.    Price  I'ourpcncc. 


OUR  BANKING  LAWS,  versus  THE  CORN  LAWS. 
—THE  BANKER'S  MAGABJNE  for  January,  price  Is.  Cd.,  contains 
an  article  on  this  subject  showing'the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the 
present  Com  Law  in  conjunction  with  the  New  /tanking  Laws ;  also 
various  articles  connected  with  Banking,  Investment  of  Capital ;  Savings' 
Banks;  Railways;  the  Money  Markets,  &c. 

London  :  R.  Groombridgr  and  Sons.  3,  Palenioster  row. 


This  day  is  published  (in  the  Catholic  Series)  price  3s.  6d  ,  bound  in  cloth, 

'I1  H  K    DESTINATION     OF  MAN. 

JL  By  JoiIANN  OiiTTI.TEIl  FlCHTE. 

Translated  from  the  German,  hy  Mis.  Peucy  Sinnitt. 
"This  is  tire  most  popular  exposition  of  Fichtc's  Philosophy  which 
exists."— Memoir  of  Fichtc,by  W.  Smith. 

London  :  Chapman  (Brother?-),  1'21,  Newgate- street. 


Just  published,  handsomely  hound,  gilt  edges,  os.,  plain,  4s.  Gd., 
ryilK  DISRUPTION  ;  a  Scottish  Tale  of  Recent  Times. 
_L  London :  David  Boguc ;  Edinburgh :  John  Menzies;  Glasgow : 
David  Robertson  ,  ami  all  Booksellers. 
Opinions  or  the  Phess.— "  Since  the*  era  of  the  Wnverley  Novels,  Mr. 
Cross's  tale  Is  equal  if  nut  superior  to  anything  we  have  seen,  as  a  mas- 
terly delineation  of  common  Scottish  Life."— Caledonian  Mercury.  *'  Apart 
from  its  interest  as  a  mere  tale,  it  claims  bfgta  merit  from  its  healthy  tone, 
ils  fidelity  to  real  life,  and  for  several  passages  of  rich  and  genuine 
humour."— Scotsman.  *'  "We  have  seldom  road  a  tain  which  gave  us  more 
genuine  satisfaction.  The  style  is  lurid  and  sparkling,  abounding  with 
idiomatic  lx  unties,  which  shows  the  author  tobenmastta*  of  English  com- 
position."—Glasgow  Examiner. 


I EDUCATION. — The  MISSKS  WICKHAM  beg  to  cull 
A  the  attention  of  Parents  and  Guardians  to  their  Establishment  for 
Young  Ladies,  situated  in  a  healthy  part,  a  short  distance  from  town. 
Terms  from  £20  to  £25  per  annum,  according  to  age,  including  all  extras. 
A  vacancy  for  nn  Articled  Pupil.  Application  at  2,  Belle  Yue  Terraco, 
Ball's  Pond  Road.Kingslaud.   An  Assistant  Wanted. 

HE      OXFORD     AND     SALISBURY  DIRECT 

RAILWAY. 

The  Committee  of  Management  hav*  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that 
the  requisite  notices  have  been  served  on  the  landowners  and  occupiers, 
and  that  the  plans,  sections,  and  books  of  reference  have  been  regularly 
deposited  in  the  Parliament  Office  and  Private  Bills  Office,  and  with  the 
clerks  of  the  several  parishes  throughout  the  line.  The  whole  of  the 
standing  orders  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  thus  been  fully  com- 
plied with,  and  the  Committee  arc  proceeding  with  all  the  necessary  pre- 
parations to  enable  them  to  present  their  hill  in  the  ensuing  session. 

By  Order  of  the  Board,  Z.  HubBEnsTY,  See. 

Moorgatc  Chambers,  Moorgatc-strect,  Jan.  1, 1SI6. 


THE     OXFORD     AND     SALISBURY  DIRECT 
RAILWAY. 

The  whole  of  the  standing  orders  of  Parliament  having  been  duly  ful- 
filled up  to  the  present  time,  the  Committee  of  Management  consider  it 
expedient  to  inform  their  shareholders  and  allottees,  as  well  as  the  public 
at  large,  that,  iu  order  to  ensure,  »h  far  as  possible,  the  patronage  to  which 
the  projected  line  of  railway  is  justly  entitled,  they  have  resolved  upon  a 
further  extension  of  the  time  for  payment  of  deposits  on  shares  in  this 
Company  until  the  21st  inst.  The  Subscribers'  Agreement  and  Parlia- 
mentary Contract  tic  for  signature  at  Che  Office  of  the  Company 

By  Order  of  the  Board,  Z.  Huuubrsty,  Sec. 

Moorgatc  Chambers,  Moorgatc  Street,  Jan.  1, 184G. 


JONES'S  £4.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  selling 
at  the  Manufactory,  3S8,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset- ho  use.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  YVatch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Read  Jones's  "  Sketch  of 
WaUh  Work,"  sent  free  for  a  2d.  stain* 


BOTANIC  WATER  and  BEAR'S  GREASE. — When 
the  hair  is  becoming  thin  and  falling  oft",  the  only  effectual  remedy, 
besides  shaving  the  head,  is  the  u*>e  of  the  two  above  named  articles,  applied 
alternately— the  botanic  water  to  cleanse  the  roots  from  scurf,  and  as  a  sti- 
mulant, and  the  bear's  grease  as  a  nourisher.  If  any  further  evidence  was 
required  of  the  virtues  of  bear's  grease  for  renovating  and  preserving  the 
hair,  Mr.  Catlin's  account  of  the  quantity  used,  and  the  length  of  hair  ob- 
tained by  some  of  the  North  American  Indians,  would  be  a  sufficient 
answer. — BOSS  and  SONS,  119  and  120  Iiishopsgate-street,  who  first  in- 
troduced the  use  of  bear's  grease  in  this  ,'ountry,  and  who  fat  and  kill  the 
animals,  recommend  the  public  to  purchise  none  other  but  with  their  names 
and  address  printed  on  the  pot,  or  the  chances  nre  they  are  obtaining  a 
spuiious  article.  All  vegetable  oils  applied  to  the  hair  are  worse  than 
useless. 


LONDON    AND    PROVINCIAL   BUILDING  AND 
INVESTMENT  SOCIETY'. 
(To  be  Enrolled  pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament,  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.,  eh.  32.) 
Shares,  il  ju.   Monthly  Subscription,  12s.  per  Share.    Entrance  Fee, 2s.  8d. 
per  Share. 
No  Redemption  Fees. 
Monthly  Subscriptions  payahls  at  Kadley's  Hotel,  New  Bridge  Street, 
Blackii  iars,  on  the  Third  "Wednesday  In  each  Month. 
Patrons. 

The  Rev.  John  Campbell,  D.D.,  Tabernacle  House,  Flnsbury. 
The  Rev.  James  Sherman,  Surrey  Parsonage,  Blackfriars  Road 
The  Rev  George  Smith,  Trinity  Parsonage,  Poplar. 

Trustees, 

Thomas  Alers  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fenchurch  Street. 
Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  Wood  Street,  Chcapside. 
"William  Beddome,  Esq.,  Fenehurch  Street. 

Directors. 
William  Beddome,  Esq.,  Fenchurch  Street- 
William  Tyler,  Esq  ,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
Jnmcs  Smith,  Esq.,  Strand,  and  FccUham  live. 
Charles  Henry  Lovell,  Esq.,  M  D.,  91,  Blackfriars  Road. 
William  Nathan,  Esq.,  Limehouse  and  Plaistow. 
John  Hooper,  Esq.,  Mill  Dock. 
Samuel  Blackburn,  Esq.,  Globe  Office,  Strand, 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 

SECnET.VRT. 

Mr.  Charles  Burls,  jun.,  15,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 
Manager. 

Mr.  William  Lawley,  6,  Red  Lion  Street,  Borough. 

Bankers. 

Messrs.  Hankeys  and  Co.,  Fenchurch  Street. 

Solicitors. 

Hugh  Terrell,  Esq. ,30,  Basingball  Street. 
Joseph  Bagster,  Esq.,  3,  Sise  Lane,Bncklersbury. 

SURVEYOR. 

John  Morris,  Esq.,  58,  Fenchurch  Street,  and  1, Trinity  Terrace,  Topi ar. 

The  projectors  of  this  Society,  availing  themselves  of  the  experience  fur- 
nished by  the  his  lory  of  Building  Societies,  have  matured  a  plan  which 
not  only  embraces  all  the  advantages  of  those  societies,  and  avoids  the  in- 
conveniences incident  to  some  of  them,  but  secures  peculiar  benefits  to  the 
shareholders,  and  opens  its  doors  to  parties  hitherto  altogether  overlooked. 

Sanctioned  by  ministers  nnd  laymen,  w  hose  names  area  sufficient  gua- 
rantee for  the  integrity  and  spirit  by  which  all  the  operations  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Provincial  Building  and  Investment  Society  will  be  governed, 
the  Projectors  confidently  appeal  to  the  religious  public,  and  invite  them 
to  join  a  Society  through  winch  (as  will  be  presently  shown)  they  may  be 
nssiMed  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  education 
of  the  young. 

The  objects  generally  contemplated  by  Building  Socletiesare— To  enable 
the  shareholders  to  build  or  purchase  household  property.  Togivothose 
.shareholders  who  do  not  wish  to  build  or  purchase  ,  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
forthcir  money  than  they  could  obtninin  the  Public  Fund'*  or  the  Savings 
Banks.  Some  Societies  also  advance  money  to  enable  shareholders  to  re- 
deem mortgaged  property. 

The  objects  of  the  present  Society  are  the  fallowing  :— 

1.  To  enable  persons  to  bnild  dw  elling-houses,  or  to  purchase  freehold 
or  leasehold  property,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

2.  To  afford  assistance  to  congregations  wishing  to  erect  chapels  or 
school-rooms  nnd  to  enable  parties  to  extinguish  chapel  debts,  and  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  foreclosure  incases  where  buildings  are  mortgaged. 

3.  To  give  to  monthly  depositors  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  is  yielded 
by  the  ordinary  modes  of  investment. 

4.  To  give  to'  person*  advancing  money  by  wny  of  loan  to  this  Society 
int.  festal  the  rule  of  live  per  cent,  per  annum. 

5.  To  advance  money  to  Shareholders  upon  freehold  or  leasehold  pro- 
perty, and  upon  reversions  or  other  kinds  of  real  security,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Directors;  and  to  enable  mortgagors  to  redeem  their  mort- 

K  Applications  for  Share*  maybe  made,  in  the  umlcrmentioned  form,  to 
Mr.  Hull  Terrell,. 10,  Unsinghall-itreet;  Mr.  Joseph  Bagster,  3,  Size  lane, 
BiieKleisburv  ;  Mr.  Charles  Hurls,  jun.,  16,  Now  Bridge  street,  lilarkinars  ; 
and  of  Mr.  \Villiam  Lawley,  0,  Bed  Lion  street,  Borough,  from  whom  also 
Prospectuses  may  be  obtained.  . 

Prospectuses  mav  also  he  obtained  at  Kadley's  Hotel,  Bridge-street,  and 
John  Morn*,  Iv-u  ,V»K,  lVnrhurch -street,  or  I,  Trinity- terrace,  Poplar. 

to  tin;  Dinix'i'oits  or  thi-:  London  and  provincial  BUILD- 
ING AND  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY. 
I  request  vou  will  enrol  me  a  Member  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
Building  and  Investment  Society  for  Shares,  and  I  enclose  £   h.  d. 

being  the  Entrance  Fee  of  2s.  (id., and  the  first  Monthly  Subscription  of  12s. 
upon  each  of  such  Shares. 

Name  in  full  

Profession  or  Trade  

Residence   -    —  , 


All  Post  Office  Orders  must  be  made  payable  at  the  Office,  St.  Martln's- 
le-Orand.  .  ,„ 

Forthe  further  accommodation  of  applicants  f(,r  Shares,  attendance  will 
be  given  at  Itadlcy's  Hotel.  New  Bridge  Street,  Bhielifriars,  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday  iu  each  week,  from  |U  10  muc  o'clock,  t,o  alio".  Wbaiei.  and 
answer  intiulrlcs. 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CfltJRCilYARD.  — 
•  T,T^^':ir.l.r^oducss  iH  not  ll0lPc'tl  b.v  praise,  nor  injured  by  reproach,  so 
the  BLACK  TEA,  at  4s.  «d.  per  lb\,sold  by  DAKIN  and  COMPANY,  owet 
its  popularity  solely  to  its  intrinsic  excellence. 

orders  from  the  country  forwarded  Carriage  Free. 

WHITING  INK. 

V^THITAKER'S    FRENCH    JET    WRITING  INK. 

V  f  This  splendid  freely-flowing  Ink  is  adapted  for  either  steel  or  quill- 
pens,  and  will  lie  found  the  most  desirable  for  B coords, and  Ofliee  use,  as  time 
and  climate  will  never  efface  its  brilliancy.  Sold  by  the  Proprietor, 6!f  Hat- 
ton-gardeu,  London, and  all  respectable  booksellers.stntioncra.aud  druggUu 

GENTLEMEN'S  WINTER  DRESS. 

BURCH  and  LUCAS,  Tailors,  52,  King  William  Street. 
London  Bridge,  opposite  the  Statue  of  William  IV.  Waterproof 
Over  Coats,  of  the  newest  designs  and  best  materials,  kept  ready,  and  made 
to  order  in  the  most  approved  style,  at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  Cash 
The  workmunshipof  every  Garment  may  be  relied  on  being  well  and  ele- 
gantly finished,  the  whoh  -being  made  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  the  Proprietors,  who,  beine  Tailors,  are  able  to  answer  for  its  (supe- 
riority over  the  slopwork  generally  sold,  aud  which  is  entirely  excluded 
from  this  Establishment. 

*»"  An  extensive  and  fashionable  assortment  of  Dross  and  Great  Coats 
Summer  Over  Coats,  Cloaks,  Waistcoats,  and  Trousers,  kept  ready  made. 
62,  Xing  William  Street,  London  Bridge. 

National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  Iim  been  Eight  Months  in 

Preparation. 

THE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  ami 
Prince  Albert  caresiing  their  Four  lovcH  ohildrcn.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madam*  Tutsaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  by  Mr  t 
Tussaud, the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  in  uow  added  to  the  Collection, 
— BAZAAR,  Baker-street,  l'ortinan-squarc, 

"This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis,"-- -Times. 
"  ^fi"l0ttance'  ls''  ^P0*0011  liooms,  6d.   Open  from  11  tiU4;  and  from. 

BETTS'S  PATENT  B HANDY,  certified  by  the  Faculty 
of  FjiKlnnd  to  lip  the  purest  Bpirlt,  and  Kuaranteri  by  the  Patent 
Metallic  Capsules,  cmbossnt  ••  Ileus's  Patent  llrandy,  7,  Kmithflrld-han," 
is  Hold  at  3s  (id.,  buttle  included,  t>v  the  most  respectable  dealers,  liitsof 
Whom  may  be  obtained  nt  the  Distillery,  where  quantities  of  not  less  than 
two  gallons,  in  bull:  or  bottles. are  supplied.  Address.  7,  Smithflcld-bar*, 
BRANDY  AND  CAl'SULES.  " 

MR.  BETTS  (the  lute  firm  of  J.  T.  BETTS  &  Co.) 
Patent  llrandy  Distiller,  7,  Snilthfie Id  Bars,  feels  it  ilu*.  to  himself 
and  the  public  to  state,  that  the  Manufacture  of  the  Patctit  Brandy  was 
not,  nor  ever  has  been  known  to  any  person  except  to  himself  aud  one  of 
his  sous.  And  that  he  was  succeeded  in  the  business  of  the  Distillery.  7 
Smithficld  Bars,  by  his  sons,  J.T.  Belts,  jun.,  and  Co.,  on  his  retiring 
therefrom,  in  1843.  B 
Mr.  Betts  further  states,  thnthe  is  the  sole  Patentee,  manufacturer,  and 
vendor  of  the  Metallic  Capsule  (or  solid  motsl  coverlm;  for  the  mouths  of 
bottles),  that  no  other  Brandy  in  Knttlnnd,  except  Belt  s  Patent  Brandy,  is 
thereby  protected  ;  the  l'atcnt  Metallic  Capsule  if,  therefore,  applied  iu 
any  other  Brandy,  must  have  been  surreptitiously  obtained. 

Metallic  Capsule  Manufactory,  1 ,  Wharf-road,  City  road. 


LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVINO 
CREAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inestimable  Cream  pos- 
sesses all  the  Rood  qualities  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  tlie  disagree  - 
able  smell  inseparable  from  that  article  ill  a  Reuiline  mate.  It  is  of  a  white 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  ou 
the  face,  and  emits  in  use  the  delightful  Mrova  of  Che  almond. 

In  Pots,  price 2s.  lid.,  3s.  0d.,&c. 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Three  Kinj  court,  Lombard-street,  London. 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  aud  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  aud  on  the  most 
approved  principles- 


ACCEPTABLE  PRESENTS. — At  a  period  when  the 
social  sympathies  are  most  predominant,  and  the  Kcnial  influence  of 
"home"  is  felt  in  the  highest  dogret — more  especially  bv  "  My  vounir 
master  and  missus,"  now  spending  their  vacation  at  tho  "Old  Hall',"  the 
most  appropriate  present  becomes  the  first  subject  of  consideration ;  a 
merely  useful  one  can  afford  no  cvidenco  of  taste,  w  hile  a  present  possess- 
ing no  claims  to  utility,  shows  a  want  of  judgment  Tu  combine  these 
requisites,  a  more  tilting  souvenir  cannot  be  suggested  than  ROWLAND  S 
Toilet  Articles,  the 

"  MACASSAR,"  "  KALYDOR,"  nnd  "  ODONTO," 
each  of  infallible  attributes.  In  creating  and  sustaining  luxuriant  silken 
tresses,  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  i,  highly  appreciated  by  Rank 
and  Fashion,  and  palronisod  by  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  ROW- 
LAND'S KALYDOR  is  a  preparation  of  unparalleled  efficacy  in  improving 
and  beautiljing  the  skin  and  Complexion  ;  and  ROWLAND'S  ODONTrt, 
or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  is  invaluable  for  its  preservative  nnd  beautify- 
ng  effects  on  the  Teeth  and  Gums,  which  infalllblv  tend  to  the  mtSSL 
tation  of  that  imposing  exterior,  which  Lord  Chesterfield  Justly  observes  is 
"  acard  of  recommendation." 

•.■  Beware  of  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS!  Each  genuine  article  hat 
the  word  "  ROWLAND'S"  preceding  t|„,  name  on  the  Wrapper.  AH 
others  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS.  The  genuine  nre  sold  by  the 
Proprietors  at  20,  Hatton-garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  andPerfunifis  , 

TH     E        NEW        Y     13     A.  R-.184&, 
The  subject  upon  wliich  we  fix 
Is  Eighteen -Hundred-Forty-Six 
This  year  will  prove  while  it  discloses, 
A  memorable  year  with  MOSES. 
New  sty  les  in  dress  will  be  di&piay'dj. 
And  new  advantages  in  trade. 
Additions  and  improvements,  too. 
Will  constantly  be  brought  to  view  ; 
MOSES  and  SON,  with  greater carofc 
Will  bring  economy  to  bear. 
And  thus  this  era,  when  it  closes. 
Will  tell  a  mighty  talt  of  MOSES. 
Before  we  end  the  present  year 
The  grand  new  drrss-mart" will  appear, 
And  in  the  City  be  displayed 
A  noble  monument  in  trade. 
And  shall  not  new  supporter*  corae 
To  this  renown'd  Emporium  ? 
Yes— new  supporters  will  appear 
Throughout  this  memorable  rear; 
Inerensin."  patronage  in  trade 
At  MOSES'  Mart  will  be  displayed ; 
And  thus  this  era,  when  it  closes. 
Will  prove  a  noted  year  with  MOSES. 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 

_  —  .  REA.DX  MADE.  £    I,  d 

Bearer  Tag  Uonli        -  „  .  ■                  .  •  7  « 

Chesterfields  or  Codringtons  .  ,  .  *  .  0  10  B 
D'Orsay  s.Athol  s,  Pembroke,  and  evory  description  of  wintereoats  1  5  0 

Boy  s  wintereoats  in  every  style  ,  ,      from  0  8  6 

"\\  inter  trousers,  lined  ,  ,  0  4  6 

Doeskin          .           .  ,  !  0  10  6 

Dress  Coats,  edged        .  10  0 

Frock  ditto                 .  .  J  *          t           .15  0 

Roll  collar  Vests          ,  ,  ,  ,                      *  o  I  9 

Double  breasted  ditto   .  .  ,  .  .026 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunie  Suits  .  .  .           .           \  0  18  6 

Boy's  winter  Trousers  .  .  .           .  ".030 

Boy's  winter  Vests       .  ,  .  .          .  .16 

WADK  TO  MBASr/RE. 

Winter  Coats  in  every  style  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed  .18  0 
Milled  Cot h  Great  Coat»,  velvet  collar  andcufib  .  .  1  19  0 

Tweed  Wrappers  .  .  .  ;  .  .  0  18  6 

Ditto  Trousers  .  .  .  ,  .086 

Winter  Trousers,  in  all  the  now  patterns'  .  .  .  0  11  0 

Doeskin  Trousers         .  ,  .  .  .  .  0  10  < 

Best,  or  Dress  Trousers  .  .  ,  .  .16  0 

Dress  Coats  .  .  .  .  ,  .  1  U  0 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .  .  21i  0 

Frock  Coats  .  .  .  .  .  1  13  0 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .830 

Cashmere  Vests  .  .  ;  ,  .  .086 

Satin,  plain  or  fancy    .  .  .  .  ,  .  0  VI  0 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits    .  .  .  .  .16  0 

Boy's  Great  Coats  .  .  *  .  0  11  6 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Anew  work,  entitled  "The  Palace  of  Boauty,"  with  full  directions  for 
self* measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  fn  e. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  five  minutes'  noticu,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  from  1  16  0 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers  .  .     from  0  19  0 

Important.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  approved  of,  ox* 
changed,  or  the  money  returned. 

OusnavE.  u.  MOSES  and  SON,  Tailors,  Wholesale  nnd  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  154,  Minorios,  and  86,  Aid- 
gate,  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

Caution.  E.  Moses  and  Son  arc  obliged  to  punrd  the  public  against 
imposition,  having  learned  that  the  unlrudesinanlike  falsehood  of  being 
connected  with  them,  or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  in 
many  instances,  and  for  obvions  reasons.  They  nave  no  connexion  what- 
with  any  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  London ;  and  those  who  do  desire 
genuine'Cheap  Clothing  sin  mid  (to  prevent  disappointment,  &c.)  call  or  send 
to  1.14,  Minories,  or  Hli,  Aldjjutr,  opposite  the  <  'hureh. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  Is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 


Printed  nt  the  Whltefrlars  Printing-office,  Bouverie-street,  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  Whitefriars,  iu  the  City  of  London,  by  John  G*nsaT,  Pril,/1rr:10f 
Number  7,  Hidgmonnt-plaee,  lla.niwtend  road,  in  the  County  of  Middli- 
sex,  and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairiield  idaee,  Chretbum  hill  road.  In  tn* 
pariah  of  Manchester,  i*i  the  county  of  Lancaster,  nnd  published  at  Num- 
ber ti7.  Fleet  street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan-ln -the  Y\  est,  IB  the  BID 
of  1-ondon,  by  Ana\n\M  Walter  Pit'LTON,  of  Kunibtr  67,  ri8tl*»u«« 
fttoresaid  -Saturday,  January  3,  18*<j, 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of £1  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fund 
Will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  months  from  tlie  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  halfa-rroirn,  and  under  £1,  will  hope 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  oj  The  League,  Newali's- 
buildings,  Mancliester,  or  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  Astliere  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

Tlie  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  e/TnE  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers )  as  may  le  either  liostile  or 
indi*  erent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickix,  Secretary. 


THE  COUNTIES!  THE  COUNTIES! 

REMEMBER  THE  30th  OF  JANUARY! 

Mr.  CobJeu  and  Mr.  Bright  have  now  completed, 
for  this  season,  their  tour  of  agitation  for  the  county 
qualification  movement,  and  left  this  vital  and  all- 
essential  work  in  the  hands  of  the  Free  Trade  pub- 
lic. Their  visits  have  ranged  over  some  dozen  of 
the  counties  of  England;  from  Somersetshire  in 
the  south,  to  the  borders  of  Scotland  in  the  north. 
They  have  spoken  face  to  face  with  the  men  of 
Gloucestershire,  Staffordshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
1  )crbyshire,  Somersetshire,  'Warwickshire,  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Durham,  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  In  all  these  coun- 
ties, the  business  is  in  course  of  ac  tive  and  vigorous 
prosecution.  In  all  ofthem,  qualification  committees 
are  hard  at  work — enrolling  and  arming  the  hosts 
of  forty-shilling  freeholders,  who,  at  the  next  regis- 
tration, will  receive  from  the  lips  of  the  revising 
barristers  their  commission,  made  out  in  due  form, 
to  depose  landlordism  from  the  power  it  has  so  in- 
solently usurped  and  so  audaciously  abused. 

We  dare  say  our  friends  are  all  too  busy  to  trou- 
ble or  amuse  themselves  much  with  reading  tedious 
reports  of  silly  and  stupid  harangues  made  at  hole- 
and-corner  protectionist  meetings.  But  if  ever 
they  do  happen  to  take  the  Post  or  Herald  in  their 
hands,  they  will  find  abundant  encouragement  and 
stimulus  to  go  on  working  this  movement  with  a 
most  unsparing  vigour.  The  monopolists  feel  it, 
and  roar  out  lustily.  They  can  bear  a  potato  panic 
admirably,— but  this  is  a  panic  that  upsets  all  then- 
philosophy.  They  are  now,  for  the  first  time, 
really  hurt,  and  their  cries  of  distress  are  most 
unmistakeably  genuine.  The  thing  is  "uncon- 
stitutional," an  "  attempt  at  intimidation,"  an 
"attack  on  the  independence  of  Parliament,"  a 
"  violation  of  the  righu  of  British  objects,"  and 
everything  else  that  is  horrible.  Actually,  one  gen- 
tleman fat  a  Waltham  meeting)  discovers  that  "  it 
mil  be  very  un-English  to  be  governed  by  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  "-un-English  to  be  governed 
according  to  the  most  ancient  of  English  constitu- 
tional franchises!  All  which,  of  course,  simply 
means,  that  the  landlords  feel  their  ill-used  power 
to  be  slipping  through  their  hands,  and  know  that 
they  will  never,  while  England  is  England,  get  it 
back  again.  At  the  Hertfordshire  protectionist 
meeting,  the  most  noble  Marquis  of  Salisbury  thus 
plaintively  gave  vent  to  the  emotions  of  the 
turbed  landlord  mind : 


per- 


»»>rr,gh„  as  British  Ejects.   „  mftub^Z  ^ 


duty  of  Government,  under  these  circumstances,  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  proceedings  of  the  body  culling  itself  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League.  But  J  sliidl  not.  make  tliis  u  subject  of 
discussion,  although  1  am  ready  tn  say  thai  1  shall  be 
among  the  first  In  petition  Parliament  tn  put  n  siu/i  to 
practices  calculated  to  be  so  subversive  of  all  good  go- 
vernment. You  are  aware  that  the  proposed  measures  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  are  in  the  last  degree  subversive  of 
your  interests." 

Poor  silly  marquis  !  For  an  hereditary  legislator, 
this  is  coming  down.  "  Among  the  first  to  petition 
Parliament  to  put  a  stop  to  practices,"  &c.  Why 
not  bring  in  a  bill,  most  noble  marquis,  and  adver- 
tise our  movement  for  us,  by  a  debate  and  division  '? 
We  fear  your  petition  will  only  be  "  laid  on  the 
table,"  or,  at  best,  "  ordered  to  be  printed"- — for  the 
benefit  of  the  trunkmakers. 

As  we  have  given  the  marquis's  text,  we  must 
not  withhold  Mr.  Cobden's  very  suggestive  com- 
mentary. At  the  great  Newcastle  meeting  of  last 
Monday,  after  edifying  his  auditory  with  a  quo- 
tation of  the  above  outburst  of  the  frightened  and 
angry  lord  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Cobden  added,  for  a 
wider  circle  of  hearers : 

'•  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  did  directly  I  had  read  the 
speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Hertford  immediately,  and  said,  'Buy  me  a  -Ills,  free- 
hold in  Hertfordshire.'  I'll  he  on  the  list  for  Hertfordshire 
next  year,  and  I  will  beg  and  entteat  idl  my  friends,  all  good 
Leaguers,  in  the  metropolis  and  the  neighbourhood  (where 
they  are  within  half  an  hour's  ride  of  the  polling  place  for 
that  county),  to  follow  my  example  and  qualify  for  it.  We'll 
very  soon  show  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  how  easy  i,t  is  to 
send  him  back  to  his  privacy,  and  just  leave  him  as  much 
power  over  the  representation  of  Hertfordshire  as  any  man 
wearing  a  round  frock  upon  his  estate." 

Most  heartily  do  we  join  in  Mr.  Cobden's  hope 
and  entreaty,  that  all  good  Leaguers  Will  go  and  do 
likewise.  This  county  of  Herts  is  among  the 
prizes  most  easily  to  Is;  n,  and  be.  ;  >rth  win- 
ning. It  is  within  react*  of  London.  is  one  of 
the  comparatively  few  counties  in  which,  at  the 
last  general  election,  opinion  was  so  far  independent 
as  to  render  a  contest  not  absolutely  desperate ; 
and  it  returns  three  members  to  Parliament, — that 
is  to  say,  one  annual  forty  shillings  worth  of  free- 
hold property  in  Hertfordshire  gives  three  votes — 
three  shares  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire.  We 
tell  the  Londoners,  they  must  make  Hertfordshire 
their  own  between  now  and  the  thirtieth  of 
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Again  and  again,  with  an  earnestness  deepened, 
by  the  rapid  flight  of  time,  into  almost  importunate 
anxiety,  we  say — the  counties  !  the  counties  ! 
Qualify,  Quai.if\,  Qualify!  Whatever  else  you 
do,  or  leave  undone,  do  this — do  this  now.  Sow 
the  seed  now,  with  unsparing  profusion, — that  seed 
which  the  coming  summer  will  mature  into  avail- 
able franchise.  Let  nothing .divert  your  attention 
for  an  instant  from  this  movement.  It  is  of  in- 
comparably more  importance  than  anything  and 
everything  beside.  Neglect  anything  aud  everything 
rather  than  this.  Petitions  to  Parliament,  sub- 
scriptions to  the  League  Fund,  great  demonstra- 
tions by  public  meetings— all  these,  however  im- 
portant, sink  into  insignificance  before  the  trans- 
cendent and  paramount  necessity  of  obtaining  the 
legal  and  constitutional  powers  of  self-government. 
Only  let  us  have  the  votes,  and  we  shall  not  want 
the  petitions,  the  subscriptions,  and  the  meetings. 
The  rotes  are  all  in  all.  Give  us  the  votes,  and 
we  have  the  Legislature,  the  Cabinet,  the  empire, 
all  for  our  own,  by  a  title  as  secure  as  that  of  our 
freeholders  themselves.  Stand  fast  on  the  votes, 
and  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  will  come  round 
to  us  without  more  words. 


THE  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  LEAGUE 
FUND. 

We  suppose  it  will  be  pretty  generally  allowed, 
that  Manchester  has,  by  this  time,  about  done  its 
part.  The  resources  even  of  Manchester  are  finite ; 
and  if  they  havo  not  yet  absolutely  found  their 
limits,  the  subscription  of  74.000/.  will  at  least 


be  considered  a  very  sufficient  beginning.  It 
is  now  for  the  country  to  go  on,  and  do  the  rest. 
We  appeal  to  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  to  carry  on  and  complete  that 
which  Manchester  has  so  nobly  begun. 

There  will  be  no  waiting,  we  hope,  for  visits 
from  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr  (Sright,  or  deputations 
from  the  League.  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright 
cannot  at  this  period  of  the  year — within  a  few  days 
of  the  assembling  of  Parliament— make  visits  to 
one-tenth  of  those  towns  on  which  we  naturally 
rely  for  the  completion  of  our  fund.  We  must 
look  to  local  exertion,  local  spirit,  and  local  self- 
acting  zeal.  We  must  trust — and  do  trust — to  the 
spontaneous  energy  and  activity  of  our  friends  in 
distant  parts  of  the  country.  Every  considerable 
town  must  have  its  own  meeting,  its  own  canvass 
for  subscriptions,  its  own  subscription  committee. 
The  League  can  just  now  undertake  nothing  more 
than  to  receive  the  resources  placed  at  its  disposal 
by  national  zeal  and  devotedness,  and  organise  and 
work  them  for  the  national  cause. 

We  may  say  a  word  on  the  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  this  Quarter  of  a  Million  Fuud,  by  way 
of  showing  the  vast  importance  of  making  it  up 
at  once.  It  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
qualification  movement  —  of  which,  in  fact,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  branch.  The  two  are 
parts  of  one  whole  —  the  fund  guarantees  the 
extension  and  continuance  of  the  struggle  for 
the  franchise.  The  Quarter  of  a  Million  will  show 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  landlords  what  is  earning. 
It  will  give  the  promise  of  another  year  of  the  quali 
fication  movement,  should  another  year  be  wanted 
It  will  put  the  option  distinctly  and  tangibly  before 
them — total,  immediate,  and  unconditional  repeal 
this  next  session,  or  a  qualification  ano  regis- 
tration agent  of  the  Leagui> planted  in  every 
county  in  England.  The  progress  of  this  fund 
will,  to  the  minu-  of  politicians,  be  a  measure  of 
the  force  and  earnestness  of  public  determination — 
a  coarse  and  imperfect  measure,  perhaps,  but  a  sin- 
gularly intelligible  one.  It  will  make  the  whole 
affair  level  to  the  meanest  capacity.  We  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  Sir  John  Tyrrell  himself  will  under- 
stand it.  If  we  would  give  the  Ministry  and  the 
monopolists  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  what  we  intend 
and  they  may  expect,  nothing  will  answer  the  pus 
pose  better  than  the  facts  and  figures  of  a  subscrip 
tion-list  for  rooting  out  such  landlordism  from  its 
] 'ail iamentary  preserves. 

Now  is  the  time  to  strike  home — now,  before  the 
22d  of  this  month.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  not  yet 
committed  himself— he  doubtless  is  glad  to  wn it  to 
the  last.  His  "  plan  "  is  yet  a  secret  to  the  world 
—possibly,  a  secret  to  himself.  The  questions  of 
compromise  or  no  compromise  is  still,  for  anything 
that  is  known,  an  open  question  in  the  Minister's 
mind.  We  have  no  particular  reason  for  supposing 
that  his  mind  is  closed  absolutely  against  every 
kind  of  argument.  Perhaps  he  is  still  "  waiting  for 
an  excuse."  At  all  events,  let  him  not  have  this 
excuse  for  further  paltering  with  the  nation's  de 
mands,  and  tampering  with  the  nation's  life — that 
he  does  not  exactly  know  the  nation's  mind.  The 
Quarter  of  a  Million  Fund  will  make  it  all  verv 
clear  to  him.  It  will  tell  him— and  will  tell  those 
who,  with  all  their  bluster  and  fanfaronnade  of 
"  independence,"  will  do  pretty  much  as  he  may 
bid  them — that,  if  this  question  be  not  settled 
now,  landlordism,  as  a  political  power,  will  be  ex. 
tinguished  within  the  year. 


A  CANDID  "  SPECTATOR." 

"  There  is  a  hypocrisy  of  candour  which  injures  the  cause 
of  justice." — Spectator,  February  27,  1841. 

So  wrote  our  contemporary  in  the  days  when 

there  was  a  "Whig"  Ministry  to  be  schooled,  and 
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scolded,  and  snubbed  for  "  so  often  querulously  re- 
monstrating against  the  recognition  of  general 
principles;"  and  when  the  "leaders  of  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  agitation "  needed,  in  the  estimation  of 
this  sharp-scented  moral  critic,  to  be  spirited  up  to 
the  advocacy  and  championship  of  "  Free  Trade  in 
the  most  unrestricted  sense  of  the  icord."  The  then 
so  zealous  and  uncompromising  Cato  of  Free  Trade 
and  virtue  has  since  lived  to  furnish  an  illustration 
of  his  own  aphorism,  such  as  could  scarcely  have 
been  anticipated  from  so  stern  a  censor  of  the  vices 
of  the  age. 

We  are  pretty  well  seasoned  by  this  time  to  the 
disagreeable  emotions  consequent  on  witnessing  the 
self-degradation  of-  the  press  into  subserviency  to 
the  piques  and  spites  of  those  who  wield  its  powers. 
Yet  we  have  seldom  felt  a  more  lively  disgust  and 
contempt  than  in  perusing  an  article  in  which  the 
Spectator,  on  Saturday  last,  lectures  the  League  for 
what  it  is  pleased  to  call — with  a  happy  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  recoil  of  its  own  phrase — the 
"  spiteful  antagonism "  that  insists  on  the  whole  of 
a  just  demand,  and  refuses  to  fritter  away  a  righteous 
principle  in  compromise.  In  order  completely 
to  show  the  true  character  of  the  ill-tempered  and 
worse  principled  effusion  to  which  we  allude,  wc 
may  first  of  all  refresh  the  public  memory  a  little, 
on  the  former  professions  and  conduct  of  this  rigid 
moral  and  political  purist. 

If  any  of  our  readers  happen  to  have  at  hand  the 
volume  of  the  Spectator  for  the  year  1841,  they  will 
find,  on  turning  to  the  date  of  the  6th  of  March,  an 
article  entitled,  "Total  and  Immediate  Repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws."  The  occasion  of  that  article  was 
the  refusal  of  a  portion  of  the  constituency  of  Forfar 
to  vote  for  a  candidate  who  declined  pledging  him- 
self to  total  and  immediate  repeal — the  candidate 
in  question  being  a  gentleman  who  "  would  not 
fetter  himself,  in  the  exercise  of  bis  vote  on  the 
Corn  Laws,  by  any  pledge  which  might  risk  the 
speedy  attainment  of  a  wholesome  modification  of 
those  laws."  From  this  the  Spectator  took  occasion 
to  discuss  at  length  the  question  of  "  the  wisdom  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Laic  agitators  talcing  up  the  ground 
of'  total  and  immediate  repeal' "  The  inquiry  was 
prefaced  as  follows : 

"  In  the  reiteration  of  the  brief  formula,  there  is  necessa- 
rily at  times  an  appearance  of  dogmatism — of  the  substitu- 
tion of  passionate  will  for  reason.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
recapitulate,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  reasons  upon  which 
we  understand  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  to  have  taken  up 
the  ground  of  total  and  immediate  repeal,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  it  be  the  deliberate  resolve  of  dispas- 
sionate inquiry,  or  merely  an  expression  of  strong  self-will." 

After  an  elaborate  examination  of  both  branches 
of  the  "  total  and  immediate  "  formula  of  League 
faith — in  which  he  particularly  insisted  on  the  su- 
perior safety  and  advantage,  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest itself,  of  the  immediateness  of  repeal — our 
contemporary  concluded  thus  : 

"  These,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  are  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Anti  Corn-Law  League  rest  their  recom- 
mendations that,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  should  he  both 
total  and  immediate.    After  a  disj/ussionate  review,  we  can 
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why  they  should  modify  their  demand.  And,  enter- 
taining these  views,  we  cannot  see  how  the  members  of  the 
League,  as  honest  men,  could  do  otherwise  than  recommend 
to  all  electors  to  exert  themselves  to  return  to  Parliament 
such  members  only  as  agree  with  them  in  opinion.  .  .  .  This 
being  the  case,  they  are  quite  right  in  insisting  upon  precise 
and  explhit  declarations  of  opinion  on  this  subject  from  all 
Parliamentary  candidates  In  stating,  however,  this  un- 
qualified approbation  of  the  position  taken  up  by  the  League, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  suggest,  that  its  members  ought  to 
embrace  every  occasion  of  stating  the  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  they  support  their  laconic  confession  of  faith." 

Now,  will  it  be  believed,  that,  for  having  stood 
firm  to  this  "  laconic  confession  of  faith,"  through 
seven  years  of  hard,  up-hill  working  and  lighting — 
and  for  pertinaciously  continuing  the  "  reiteration 
of  this  brief  formula. "  at  a  moment  when  it  is  all 
ripe  and  ready  for  legislative  recognition, — this  can- 
did and  impartial  "  Spectator"  of  men  and  things 
attacks  us,  of  the  League,  with  the  charge  of 
"spiteful  antagonism" — of  a  "  habit  of  desperate 
'warfare,"  for  warfare's  sake,  that  "  continues  to 
operate  after  victory  " — of  a  cowardly  "  love  to  heat  a 
vrpslratefoc.''  and  "'wish  to  trample"  on  opponents 
wtvF&jKiWko  them  down  " — and  of  a  vindictive; 
4'.i0.tgffijbu^U'0  prospective  misery  of  farmers  and 
hi Iwa&s^Slauso  it  will  "serve  them  right."  It 
is,  of  coitrgOuperiluous  to  udd,  that  the  Spectator 


has  not  a  word  to  say  now  for  the  "  laconic  confes- 
sion" of  Free  Trade  faith. 

In  its  article  of  Saturday  last,  entitled,  drolly 
enough,  "  How  to  facilitate  Coiin  Law  Kepeal," 
the  "  hypocrisy  of  candour  "  endeavours  to  "  faci- 
litate "  the  advent  of  Free  Trade,  first  by  vilifying 
its  advocates — next,  by  darkly  suggesting  the  most 
dire  possibilities  of  evil  as  incident  to  its  realisation 
— and  lastly,  by  proposing  to  make  its  attainment 
conditional  on  the  antecedent  or  concurrent  adop- 
tion of  a  complicated  and  costly  appendage,  in  the 
shape  of  a  grand  scheme  of  colonisation,  to  be  de- 
vised by  the  Spectator  and  executed  by  the  State. 
Hypocrisy  of  candour  begins  in  this  fashion  : 

"  There  is  a  class  of  politicians  whom  the  gaiuing  of  their 
object  does  not  satisfy.  They  cannot  be  happy  unless  they 
gain  it  by  a  sort  of  violence  upon  their  opponents,  whom 
they  also  take  delight  in  punishing  for  having  opposed 
them.  Of  sneh  is  the  agitator,  in  whom  the  habit  of  des- 
perate warfare  continues  to  operate  after  victory.  He 
loves  to  beat  the  prostrate  Joe." 

On  which  we  have  only  to  say,  that  we  have  not 
got  our  "  victory,"  and  ritever  should  get  it  if  we 
took  counsel  with  hypocrisy  of  candour.  The  foe 
is  not  "  prostrate,"  but  paramount  in  both  Houses 
of  l'arliament. 

Candour  proceeds : 

"  His  (Mr.  Cobden's)  League  has  recently  given  some 
indications  of  a  wish  to  trample  on  the  agriculturists  ajter 
getting  them  down.  It  would  seem  that  the  more  active  of 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  party  (or  some  of  them  at  least)  want 
more  limn  o  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  In  order  In 
please  them  wholly,  the  repeal  must  be  instantaneously  sud- 
den as  well  as  entire.  If  the  suddenness  of  so  great  a 
change  should  lead  to  panic  amongst  the  farmers,  and  this 
panic  should  throw  great  numbers  of  labourers  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  vastly  increase  the  poorfate,  '  why,  it  will 
serve  the  monojiolists  right,'  say  some  of  the  League,  'for 
their  opposition  to  Free  Trade.'" 

Will  Candour  please  be  so  good  as  to  say  when 
and  where  "  some  of  the  League"  have  ever  said 
anything  of  the  sort?  Also,  what  it  means  by  the 
League's  "wish  to  trample  on  the  agriculturists'.'" 
Have  the  League  ever  proposed  to  do,  or  indicated 
a  wish  to  do,  anything  which,  in  Candour's  opinion, 
would  be  an  injustice  to  the  agriculturists — which 
"trampling"  means,  if  it  means  anything? 

Candour  rest  ones : — 

"He  (the  Leaguer)  insists  on 'no  delay,'  '  no  compro- 
mise,' '  no  letting  down  easy.'  He  scorns  to  facilitate,  he 
will  only  force,  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purpose.  He 
has  but  one  notion  of  means  to  his  end — spiteful  antago- 
nism. It  never  occurs  to  him,  that  as  all  things  have  their 
season,  so  now,  when  success  is  clearly  within  his  reach, 
the  time  has  come  for  avoiding  risks  and  employing  facili- 
ties— for  helping  on  by  every  conceivable  aid  that  conclusion 
which  nothing  can  prevent,  nor  anything  long  delay  save 
the  desperation  of  the  party  which  are  yielding.  There  are 
Leaguers  who  appeal-  bent  on  making  the  agriculturists 
desperate." 

Our  contemporary  has  certainly  an  odd  judgment 
in  "  seasons."  On  the  8th  of  May,  1841 — which 
was  decidedly  no  season  for  very  big  and  boastful 
words — he  wrote,  "  If  there  be  among  the  Free 
Trade  agitators  any  men  who  know  what  they 
uvula  be  at,  and  possess  courage  and  energy  to  put 
it  in  act,  they  may  say  of  our  legislators,  as  Crom- 
well said  of  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  '  The  Lord  hath 
delivered  them  into  our  hands.'  "  But  now,  when 
"  success"  really  is  "  clearly  within  reach,"  he  is  all 
timidity  and  compliance.  Perhaps,  as  "  all  things 
have  their  seasons,"  the  Spectator's  principles  are 
an  affair  of  the  seasons.  Our  contemporary's  virtue 
throve  wonderfully  in  the  "  Whig"  days — we  have 
not  seen  so  much  of  it  under  the  Peel  regime. 

Notwithstanding  that  success  is  within  reach, 
and  the  victory,  in  fact,  already  won,  Candour  sees 
a  great  "difficulty"  —  a  difficulty  which  "Free 
Traders  wholly  overlook,"  but  happily  "  which 
it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  miti- 
gate." The  difficulty  is  certainly  original — of  Can- 
dour's own  composing.  Candour  apprehended  that 
"  the  rural  clergy  of  England  and  Scotland,  though 
they  have  for  the  most  part  abstained  from  defend- 
ing the  Corn  Laws,  are  generally  impressed  with  a 
belief  that  the  poorest  class  of  their  parishioners 
will,  at  least  for  a  time,  suffer  grievously  from 
the  admission  of  foreign  grain  free  of  duty 
— suffer  to  the  extent  even  of  '  famine  and 
pestilence ; ' "  and  consequently,  the  said  rural 
clergy  have  (quite  irrespectively  of  tithes,  which,  in 
fact,  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  it)  a 
"  strong  dislike  to  a  measure  from  which  they  ex- 
pect results  so  disastrous  to  the  class  who  are  their 


especial  care."  Yet  there  is,  fortunately,  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  For,  by  a  felicitous  <oincidence, 
"  it  likewise  happens  that  this  body,  speaking  ge- 
nerally, has  for  some  years  been  desirous  of  seeing 
the  Government  adopt  a  particular  means  of 
affording  relief  from  superfluous  numbers  in  the 
rural  districts — emigration,  or  rather  colonizai 
managed  by  the  State ;  and  that  such  a  measure  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  emergency  dreaded 
from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws."  Can  anything 
be  luckier?  Let  the  Government  only  get  up  a 
grand  scheme  of  "emigration,  or  rather  coloniza- 
tion " — aud  a  cause  of  one  of  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  to  Free  Trade  will  be  removed."  The  rural 
clergy's  general,  but  inoperative,  "fears"  of  "fa- 
mine and  pestilence "  will  be  laid  to  rest,  and 
clergymen  will,  "  to  a  considerable  extent,  at 
least,  be  reconciled  to  that  freedom  of  the  Corn 
Trade  which  they  now  dread."  As  colonization 
is  a  difficult  question,  which  the  Government  does 
not  at  all  understand,  the  Spectator  promises 
to  go  to  work  at  once  on  a  plan  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's consideration;  and  then,  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
understands  and  approves  the  Spectator's  plan 
— and  if  the  Cabinet  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone— 
and  if  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  agree  with 
the  Cabinet — then  we  shall  be  ripe,  at  last,  for  en- 
tertaining the  question  of  Free  Trade.  And  this  is 
"  How  to  facilitate  Corn  Law  Repeal" — and  to  be 
of  any  other  way  of  thinking  is  "  spiteful  antagon- 
ism." t 

If  our  readers  have  not,  by  this  time,  a  perfectly 
clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  "  Hypociusy  of 
Candour,"  we  can  only  say,  it  is  neither  the 
Spectator's  fault,  nor  ours. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Rigby  has  once  more  tried  his  hand  at  a  "  slash- 
ing article,"  and  has  put  the  author  of  Coningsbv 
to  the  blush,  by  surpassing,  in  sober  realitv,  the 
wildest  extravagance  of  caricature.  His  peculiar 
tact  in  marshalling  circumstantial  evidence,  so  as 
to  contradict  the  plainest  fact,  has  been  indulged  to 
such  an  excess,  that  he  has  saved  his  adversaries 
some  trouble  in  refutation  by  committing  himself 
to  two  contradictory  propositions;  he  has  laboured 
to  prove  that  Lord  John  Russell  adopted  Free  Trade 
principles  only  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  Sir 
R.  Peel's  resignation,  and  in  the  same  breath  he 
asserts  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  been  a  Free 
Trader  ever  since  1841.  The  Times  has  sufficiently 
exposed  the  blustering  frenzy  which  such  short- 
sighted inconsistency  exhibits ;  but  there  are  some 
other  examples  of  irate  senility  in  the  article  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  notice,  however 
painful  may  be  the  task  of  meddling  with  the  drivel- 
lings  of  angry  dotage. 

In  criticising  Lord  John  Russell's  letter,  Eigby 
first  assails  the  assertion  that  early  in  November 
last  there  was  a  general  expectation  that  ministers 
would  relax  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
food,  either  by  an  Order  in  Council,  or  uy  an  iiiinn'- 
diatc  assembling  of  Parliament,  to  suspend  or  repeal 
the  Corn  Laws.  Against  this  Rigby  marshals  the 
circumstance  that  Lord  John  Russell  went  at  this 
period  to  Edinburgh — as  if  railroads  had  not  brought 
Edinburgh  into  such  close  proximity  with  London, 
that  little  more  than  a  day  would  be  lost  if  the  noble 
lord  found  it  necessary  to  communicate  with  bis 
colleagues.  A  second  circumstance  adduced  to 
show  the  improbability  of  any  such  expectation  ( v 
isting  is,  that  there  was  a  large  stock  of  com  in 
bond  ;  but  the  additional  circumstance  is  omitted, 
that  the  stock  of  bonded  corn  had  been  diminsthed 
in  the  month  of  October  by  the  exportation  of  pro- 
visions from  British  ports  to  Belgium.  We  shall 
only  adduce  one  evidence  for  the  existence  of  this 
general  expectation,  the  Stan/lard  newspaper,  which 
declared  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  only  ready  to 
open  the  ports,  but,  if  necessary,  to  grant  a  boni.ty 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn. 

Rigby  next  attributes  inconsistency  to  Lord  John 
Russell  in  demanding  the  free  importation  of  food, 
and  at  the  same  time  condemning  all  Government 
interference  with  the  supply  of  provisions.  The  re- 
strictions, as  every  child  knows,  are  the  mterfej*nce, 
and  it  is  the  merest  quibble  to  represent  the  removal 
of  these  restrictions  as  an  additional  interference. 
Such  logic  belongs  to  the  philosophic  school,  in 
which  the  moralities  of  a  marquis  and  big  BHStreM 
vary  as  they  are  placed  in  a  dining-room  or  in  a 
carriage. 

We  have  next  a  very  oracular  decision  on  the 
points  at  issue  between  the  Times  and  Standard  re- 
specting the  causes  that  led  to  the  disruption  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Cabinet.  Rigby  thinks  that  "  the 
statement  of  the  Tims,  was  unfortunately  nearer  to 
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the  truth  ;"  but  he  forthwith  adds,  that  he  cannot 
believe  our  sagacious  Premier  would  repeal  a  law 
"which,  instead  of  alternate  gluts  and  famines,  and 
corresponding  fluctuations  of  work  and  wages,  is 
calculated,  as  far  as  human  laws  can  operate,  to 
correct  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  to  pre- 
serve a  steady  supply  and  moderate  prices." 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  this  poetic  descrip- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  Corn  Laws,  we  should  like 
to  know  what  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  "  fluctuations  in  work  and  wages, 
and  gluts  and  famines."  If  abundance  and  conse- 
quent cheapness  of  food  produces  greater  employ- 
ment and  larger  wages,  then  what  Rigby  calls  "  a 
glut "  is  a  national  blessing ;  and  that  such  is  the 
case  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  this  very 
year  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  food  is 
dearer  and  wages  lower  than  they  were  at  this  period 
last  year.  A  glut  of  food, — that  is,  a  supply  too 
large  for  the  wants  of  the  consumers — has  not  oc- 
curred in  England  within  the  memory  of  man  ;  but 
scarcity  verging  on  famine  has  visited  us  periodi- 
cally ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  Corn  Laws  ; 
and  the  fluctuations  of  price  since  1815,  as  extra- 
ordinary as  they  were  unexpected,  have  amounted 
to  199£  per  cent.  So  much  for  the  boasted  steadi- 
ness of  supply  and  moderate  prices  ! 

Rigby  next  revives  the  exploded  sophism  of  "  de- 
pendence on  foreigners ;"  he  conveniently  forgets 
that  we  are  already  dependent  on  foreigners  for  the 
staple  of  our  principal  manufactures,  yet  he  has 
never  been  troubled  with  a  vision  of  the  United 
States  laying  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  cotton, 
or  Spain  and  Saxony  withholding  their  wool.  The 
very  reason  why  corn  is  exposed  to  such  a  danger, 
is  the  uncertainty  and  irregularity  of  the  trade : 
foreigners  prohibit  exports  at  one  time,  because  we 
have  prohibited  imports  at  another.  He  says,  with 
truth,  that"  starving  millions  "cannot  await  the  slow 
oscillations  by  which,  after  the  lapse  ot  time,  the 
pent-up  corn  may  flow  in  on  us."  But  who  first 
established  these  oscillations,  under  the  pressure  of 
which  we  are  now  suffering  ?  Clearly  the  authors 
of  the  sliding  scale,  whose  graduations  of  scarcity  at 
this  moment  keep  corn  pent  up  in  our  bonded  ware- 
houses ;  and  the  slowness  of  the  oscillations  belongs 
peculiarly  to  the  present  Premier,  whose  system  of 
taking  the  averages  has  guaged  our  powers  of  en- 
durance by  the  price  of  the  inferior  grain,  while  the 
nutritive  wheat  has  run  up  beyond  the  average  of 
free  importation. 

Rigby  next  asserts  that  a  free  importation  of 
foreign  corn  would  throw  "English  land  out  of  culti- 
vation. We  appeal  to  the  facts  and  figures  col- 
lected by  Messrs.  Morton  and  Trimmer,  in  their 
unanswered  and  unanswerable  pamphlet,  to  show 
that  the  Corn  Laws  are  actually  an  impediment  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  laud  in  England.  But  we 
have  the  fact  proved  by  the  admission  of  the  mono- 
polists themselves.  When  Mr.  Cohden,  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  challenged  them  to  an  en- 
quiry into  the  effect  of  protection  on  agriculture, 
they  shrunk  from  the  investigation,  and  thus  tacitly 
acknowledged  that  agriculture  derives  no  benefit 
from  protection.  Ever)-  practical  farmer  knows 
that  the  free  admission  of  inferior  grain,  by  ena- 
bling him  to  feed  cattle,  and  thus  obtain  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fertilising  manures  would  lead  to  a 
great  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  the  best 
varieties  of  wheat,  now  greatly  neglected  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  increase  of  the  cost  of  production 
resulting  from  the  Corn  Laws. 

Rigby  next  refers  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  and 
insists  that  the  Corn  Laws  have  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  potato  disease.  Of  course,  he  can  show 
that  they  have  no  close  connection  in  the  way  of 
cause  and  effect ;  hut  the  question  now  is  about 
remedy,  and  we  humbly  conceive  that  bread  will 
save  a  man  from  starving  when  he  has  not  a 
sufficient  supply  of  potatoes.  It  is  true  that  a  poor 
peasant  cannot  buy  enough  of  dear  bread  to  satisfy 
his  wants;  but  lower  the  price,  and  he  may  perhaps 
he  able  to  obtain  a  portion.  Kigby  tells  us  that 
the  great  want  of  the  Irish  is  money  ;  and  in  order 
that  this  limited  supply  of  money  should  go  as  far 
as  possible,  he  insists  on  keeping  up  to  the  highest 
point  to  which  it  can  be  screwed  the  price  of  ne- 
cessary provision ! 

Rigby  next  proceeds  to  the  protection  of  manu- 
factures, and  quotes  as  his  strongest  case  the  pro- 
hibition of  foreign  reprints  of  our  books.  The 
law  of  copyright,  the  question  of  property  in  the 
creations  of  the  mind,  is  so  utterly  unconnected 
with  all  questions  of  exchange,  that  long  as  we 
have  been  familiar  with  Rigby's  hardihood  in 
practised  sophistry,  we  felt  more  than  astonished 
at  his  hazarding  such  an  illustration.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  con  vr -merit  to  confound  free  booting 
With  Free  Trading.  Rigby  has  not  even  the  merit 
of  originality ;  he  took  the  idea  from  that  very 
sagacious  legislator,  Mr.  Ferrand,  who  vented 
some  similar  nonsense  when  discussing  the  question 
of  copyright  in  design.  The  prohibition  of  foreign 
reprints  is  not  a  protection  to  British  industry  in 
any  sense  of  the  word ;  it  is  a  protection  to  private 
property,  a  property  which  no  legislature  can  con- 


fer, and  of  which  it  never  docs  more  than  recognise 
the  existence. 

Rigby's  next  case  is  the  protection  accorded  to 
British  spirits.  He  omits  from  their  case  that  they 
are  subjected  to  the  duties  of  the  excise,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  they  would  willingly  resign 
protection  in  exchange  for  a  total  remission  of  the 
special  taxation  to  which  they  are  subjected.  We 
know  of  no  excise  levied  on  corn ;  and  those  who 
resisted  Mr.  Ward's  motion  ought  in  very  shame  to 
be  silent  about  the  special  burthens  on  land. 

Rigby  next  deprecates  Free  Trade  in  labour.  He 
forgets  that  it  already  exists,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
affected  by  protective  duties,  all  of  which,  by  limit- 
ing the  range  of  employment,  and  thereby  dimi- 
nishing the  demand,  lower  the  rate  of  wages.  Par- 
liament has  over  and  over  confessed  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  fix  the  amount  of  wages  by  statute ;  and 
this  very  confession  enhances  both  the  iniquity  and 
absurdity  of  fixing,  or  rather  attempting  to  fix,  the 
rate  of  the  provisions  which  wages  have  to  pur- 
chase. 

"  O  God  !  that  food  should  be  so  dear, 
And  flesh  aiid  blood  so  cheap." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  League  comes  in  for  a 
very  large  share  of  vituperation.  The  tone  of 
abuse  is,  however,  moderated  since  the  Gregorian 
era,  when  Rigby  accused  the  Free  Traders  of  plot- 
ting to  revive  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution ; 
and  paraded  garbled  extracts  from  the  farrago  of 
reports  industriously  collected  by  Mr.  Gregory  in 
Manchester,  while  hunting  for  proofs  of  imaginary 
conspiracy.  Rigby  has,  however,  revealed  the  sore 
point  with  his  patrons — the  determination  of  the 
League  to  rescue  the  counties  from  the  degraded 
condition  of  pocket  boroughs,  which  he  facetiously 
denominates  "  corrupting  the  constituencies."  He 
may  rest  assured  that  the  progress  of  this  good 
work  will  not  be  interrupted  unless  speedy  justice 
be  obtained  ;  and  that  the  power  of  vassalage  and 
serfdom  will  be  humbled  before  a  race  of  free- 
holders 

"  Who  know  thejjr  rights ; 
And  knowing,  dare  maintain." 

To  the  string  of  questions  respecting  manufac- 
tured goods  with  which  Rigby  concludes  his  frenzied 
ravings,  we  have  a  very  short  answer.  Our  textile 
fabrics  need  no  protection ;  for  as  they  compete,  at 
least  on  equal  terms,  with  foreigners  in  neutral 
markets,  they  can  fear  no  competition  at  home. 
Excisable  articles  have  a  claim  for  compensation, 
and  are  therefore  indifferent  to  the  issue ;  and  the 
remaining  items  would  be  compensated  for  the  loss 
of  protection  by  the  increased  consumption  conse- 
quent on  freedom  of  trade. 

With  more  than  usual  folly  and  audacity,  Rigby 
enters  upon  the  questions  of  compensation  and 
taxation,  taking  as  his  text  that  the  land  of  England 
is  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  eight  hundred 
millions  of  national  debt.  He  was  not  very  pru- 
dent in  reminding  the  tax-payers,  that  though  this 
debt  was  contracted  for  the  land,  its  interest  has 
been  paid  by  the  industry  of  the  country.  He 
should  have  hesitated  before  he  reminded  us  of  the 
fraud  practised  in  the  levying  of  the  land-tax,  by 
which  the  owners  of  estates,  violating  their  own 
stipulated  tenure,  have  abstracted  from  the  revenue 
a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  amount 
of  the  national  debt;  he  seems  to  have  forgotten 
such  special  exemptions  as  fire  insurances  and  le- 
gacy duties.  Nothing  but  the  most  crass  ignorance 
or  downright  insanity  could  excuse  the  advocate  of 
the  lords  of  acres  for  venturing  on  this  perilous 
ground.  Let  the  cry  of  compensation  be  once 
raised  on  their  side,  and  a  louder  and  more  equit- 
able demand  for  compensation  of  a  different  kind 
will  be  made  by  the  other.  The  arrears  of  the  land- 
tax  would  be  a  formidable  item  in  the  settlement  of 
accounts,  and  the  monopolists  may  be  assured  that 
it  will  not  be  forgotten  if  they  call  upon  the  nation 
to  compare  the  respective  schedules  and  strike  a  fair 
balance. 

Some  threats  of  agrarian  resistance  are  insinuated, 
rather  than  expressed,  by  the  antiquated  reviewer. 
Such  threats  are  the  hackneyed  resource  of  a  bully, 
to  frighten  away  fear;  and  while  he  uses  them,  his 
craven  terror  is  too  strong  to  be  concealed.  They 
appear,  however,  to  be  designed  more  for  the  Pre- 
mier than  the  people.  He  is  menaced  with  the  fate 
of  ActiEon — that  of  being  destroyed  by  his  own 
hounds.  Whether  such  a  euthanasia  be  probable, 
maybe  for  the  future  to  determine  ;  but  no  coin  in 
the  realm  is  sufficiently  small  to  show  the  low 
amount  of  premium  for  which  we  should  insure  him 
from  the  old  toothless  cur  that  now  barks  at  his 
heels. 


At  the  very  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Free  Trade  party, 
backed  by  a  most  numerously  signed  requisition,  Daniel 
Gaskell.  Esq.,  of  Lupset-hall,  bas  finally  determined  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Wakefield,  in  the 
event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament. 

At  Bradford,  the  requisition  to  Mr.  Busfield  and  Col. 
Thompson  has  already  received  about  500  signatures. 

Of  the  gentlemen  returned  as  representatives  of  the  25 
wards  in  the  London  court  of  common  council,  the  great 
majority  ore  advocates  of  Free  Trade. 


FREE  TRADE  MEETINGS. 


IMPORTANT  MEETING  of  AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS  IN  NORTH  WILTS. 
(From  the  Times.) 

Wootton-Basbet,  Jan.  fl. — A  meeting  of  a  very  remark- 
able and  important  character  at  the  present  crisis  was  held 
last  night  at  a  village,  six  miles  beyond  this  town,  called 
Goutaere,  a  small  place,  with  an  agricultural  population 
scarcely  exceeding  200  persons,  but  surrounded  at  various 
distances  by  several  similar  villages  or  hamlets.  The  chair- 
man was  a  labourer;  the  speakers,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
were  labourers  ;  and  the  object  in  view  was  to  call  public  at- 
tention to  the  present  condition  of  the  labouring  population 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  to  petition  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Legislature  to  lake  decisive  steps  for  the  speedy  relief  of 
their  extreme  distress.  The  meeting  was  to  have  been  held 
in  a  large  booth  erected  iu  a  field,  but  the  great  expense  of 
providing  such  accommodation  was  beyond  the  combined 
contributions  which  these  poor  people  could  spare  from  their 
very  scanty  means;  and  therefore  they  were  compelled  to 
assemble  together  in  the  cross-road  of  the  village,  and  to 
endure  the  inclemency  of  a  winter  night  while  they  talked 
over  their  common  sufferings.  The  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ments and  proceedings  were  strikingly  characteristic  of  the 
occasion.  A  hurdle  supported  by  four  stakes,  driven  into  the 
ground  beneath  a  hedge  on  the  road  side,  formed  a  narrow 
and  unsteady  platform,  capable  of  supporting  only  the  chair- 
man and  one  speaker  at  a  time.  Below  this  rustic  erection 
were  placed  a  small  deal  table  and  some  rushbottom  chairs, 
borrowed  from  a  neighbouring  cottage,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  reporters.  Four  or  five  candles,  some  in  lanthorns, 
and  others  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  the  hands  that  held 
them,  threw  a  dim  and  flickering  light  upon  the  groups  on 
this  spot,  before  and  around  which  were  gathered  nearly 
1000  of  the  peasantry  of  Wiltshire,  some  of  them  accompa- 
nied by  their  wives  and  their  children,  who,  thus  collected, 
presented  a  wild  and  painful  appearance.  In  the  shadows  of 
the  night  the  distinctive  garb  of  their  class  was  everywhere 
discernible,  but  when  the  flitting  clouds  permitted  the  moon 
to  shine  brightly  in  their  faces,  in  them  might  be  seen  writ- 
ten, in  strong  and  unniistakeable  lines,  anxiety,  supplication, 
want,  hunger,  ever  responsive  in  expression  to  the  senti- 
ments and  statements  delivered  by  speakers,  who  merely 
described  iu  plain  unvarnished  language  the  miseries  of 
then-  rural  auditors.  The  style  of  the  more  important 
speeches,  and  the  nature  of  the  disclosures  made  iu  them, 
demand  an  exact  report  of  them,  which  will  be  found  below, 
abating  the  provincial  accentuation  of  words. 

David  Kell,  a  man  of  rather  advanced  age,  was  formally 
called  upon  ;o  preside,  and  opened  the  proceedings  by  read- 
ing a  printed  copy  of  the  following  notice  : — 

"Anti-Corn  Law  Meeting  at  Goatacre. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  of  the  Goatacre  Reform  Society,  held  at  the 
committee  room,  Goatacre,  on  Tuesday,  December  8th,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  carried  : — Resolved, 
I.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  distress  of  the 
labouring  people,  caused  by  the  failure  in  the  potato  crop, 
and  the  high  price  of  bread,  is  such  as  to  justify  the  holding 
a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  Queen, 
for  a  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  inasmuch  as  wheat  has 
risen  25  per  cent.,  while  the  wages  of  the  farm  labourers 
have  not  risen  5  percent.  2.  That  a  public  meetiugbe  held 
at  Goatacre  on  Monday,  the  Sth  of  January,  184b,  for  the 
purpose  named  in  the  first  resolution.  In  pursuance  of  the 
above  resolution,  notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  public  meeting 
will  be  held  in  a  large  booth  at  Goatacre,  on  Monday,  the 
Oth  Jauuary,  1846,  at  half-past  0  o'clock  in  the  evening,  for 
the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  Queen  for  a  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws. — Joseph  Brewer,  Chairman  of  the  Com  - 
mittee. N.B.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  who  are  suffering 
from  distress  will  attend,  that  then'  distress  may  be  made 
known." 

The  Chairman  then  said  :  To  all  who  are  here  present, 
and  to  my  poor  fellow-labourers  in  particular,  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance — a  subject 
which  demands  very  serious  consideration.  You  know  by 
painful  experience  that  we  are  sufferiug  under  distress  and 
poverty ;  and  we  are  met  here  this  evening  on  purpose  to 
make  known  that  distress  to  her  Majesty  and  to  her  Minis- 
ters, to  pray  them  to  open  the  ports  and  to  repeal  the  unjust 
Com  Laws,  so  that  we  and  our  families  may  enjoy  the  boun- 
ties of  Providence.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  it  respects  my  own 
distress,  and  the  calamities  and  miseries  I  have  underwent 
and  undergone,  I  have  spoken  of  them  b°fore  at  the  Rams- 
bury  meeting.  But  the  case  is  not  altered  now.  I  have 
only  (is.  a  week  for  keeping  myself,  a  wife,  and  two  small 
children.  I  cannot  earn  half  enough  to  keep  us.  6/.  10s. 
must  go  to  pay  house  and  garden  rent,  and  no  potatoes  got. 
(Hear.)  I  say,  then,  let  us  unite  together  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  Free  Trade.  (Cheers.)  Free  Trade  for  ever! 
( Repeated  cheers.)  What  was  it  we  were  sent  into  the  world 
for  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  benefit  of  society  ?  Hath  God  not 
committed  to  us  a  talent,  and  will  He  not  require  the  use  of 
it  at  our  hands  ?  ( Hear,  hear. )  There  are  classes  of  people 
in  this  world,  but  perhaps  they  are  unknown  to  many  of 
you,  that  think  that,  because  God  brings  all  things  to  pass 
according  to  His  unalterable  decrees,  they  may  sit  down  and 
rest  contented,  and  never  think  of  doing  anything  at  all,  ex- 
cept it  is  to  usurp  the  authority  of  God.  They  may  look 
into  His  sacred  word ;  but  with  His  revealed  will  they  will 
have  nothing  to  do.  Dost  thou  not  know,  0  man  !  that  thou 
wast  endowed  with  a  mind,  and  will,  and  faculties,  which 
God  works  upon  as  His  instruments  to  bring  about  Hie  all- 
wise  purposes  ?  He  looked  upon  His  people  in  Egypt,  and 
He  saw  their  affliction,  and  raised  up  Moses  to  be  their  deli- 
verer. Again,  He  raised  up  Gideon  to  deliver  them  out  of  tLe 
hands  of  the  Midianites.  A»d  Cyrus  again  to  deliver  them 
from  Babylon,  when  they  were  in  captivity;  and  to  come 
nearer  our  own  times,  He  raised  up  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
many  others  to  do  what  was  to  be  done.  And  in  the  present 
day,  is  there  not  a  Cobden,  a  Bright,  and  a  Radnor  ?  It  is 
not  for  us  to  inquire  whether  these  men  are  good  men  or  not. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  they  are  doing  a  good 
moral  work  iu  our  nation.  (Cheers.)  But  there  is  another 
class  of  characters  which  I  would  speak  to,  for  perhaps  there 
are  some  of  them  amongst  you  ;  poor  dear  souls,  they  are  to 
be  pitied,  for  they  are  fearing  where  no  fear  ought  to  be. 
They  are  afraid  they  shall  be  turned  out  of  their  labour,  and 
out  of  their  houses  ;  and  they  are  fearing  this  great  man, 
and  that  great  man,  and  the  other  great  mau.  Ttiey  are 
fearing  every  day  because  of  the  fury  of  the  oppressor.  And 
"  where  is  the  fury  of  the  oppressor?"  There  is  no  cause  at 
all  to  fear  him,  my  poor  fellow-labourers.  For  says  God, 
"  Behold,  I  have  created  the  smith  that  Wowcth  the  coals  iu 
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the  fire,  and  that  tringetli  forth  an  instrument  for  his  work ; 
and  I  have  created  the  waster  to  destroy.  No  weapon  that 
is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper ;  and  every  tongue  that 
riseth  against  thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt  condemn."  Let 
us  stand  up,  my  fellow-labourers,  for  good  laws,  for  freedom, 
for  equality.  (Cheers.)  I  envy  not  the  rich  man  for  his 
riches  ;  but  is  it  not  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  that  the  rich 
should  be  endowed  with  the  full  and  sole  power  to  send 
members  to  Parliament  to  legislate  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
laws  press  upon  the  poor,  who  never  had  any  hand  in  making 
them.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  do  think  the  time  will  come 
•when  every  labouring  householder  will  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  members  to  Parliament.  (Cheers.)  When  every 
man  comes  under  the  power  of  every  law  that  is  made, 
ou°"ht  not  every  man  to  have  a  voice  in  making  that  law  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  now  a  word  or  two  for  the  protectionists. 
I  would  ask,  where  is  the  utility  of  the  protectionist  contend- 
ing for  the  Corn  Law,  since  it  has  been  proved  again  and 
again,  by  invincible  argument,  that  the  Corn  Law  is  no 
benefit  to  him  ?  But  he  is  led  on  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  others,  just  as  the  Italian  leads  a  bear  through  the 
streets  and  when  he  has  made  as  much  money  of  him  as  he 
■can  he  turns  upon  the  poor  creature,  and  cuts  him  up  to 
make  bear's  grease.  (Laughter.)  So  it  is  with  the  poor 
farmer,  and  so  the  poor  labourer  is  brought  down  to  misery 
and  ruin.    (Hear,  hear.) 

William  Burchell  then  came  forward  to  move  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  or  rather  declaration : 

''vVe,  the  labourers  of  Goatacre  and  its  neighbourhood,  in 
public  meeting  assembled,  do  solemnly  protest  against  the 
Corn  Laws,  which  were  enacted  on  the  plea  of  being  bene- 
ficial to  our  interest,  but  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  inju- 
rious, inasmuch  as  they  prevent  the  employment  of  capital  in 
the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  thereby  diminish  labour, 
and  raise  the  price  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  And  wc 
labourers  declare  that  we  are  lingering  out  a  miserable  ex- 
istence under  the  idea  of  being  protected."  (Hear,  hear.) 

He  considered  that  this  was  the  best  resolution  that  the 
mooting  could  carry.  (Burchell  finding  a  little  difficulty  at 
first  in  expressing  himself,  one  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the 
crowd  called  out,  "  Never  mind  about  a  word  or  two  ;  hun- 
gry men  can  understand  what  you  mean."  The  remark  was 
re-echOfcd  by  many  voices.)  He  was  one  of  the  poor  Wilt- 
shire labourers  who  were  suffering  under  a  pretended  Corn 
Law  protection.  It  had  been  many  times  stated  that  this 
Corn  Law  protection  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  labouring 
classes,  but  he  maintained  that  at  the  present  time  it  was  an 
injury  to  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  He,  therefore,  hoped  that 
they  would  unite  in  petitioning  for  the  speedy  removal  of 
that  protection,  and  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade  for  the 
nation.  (Loud  cheers.)  God  Almighty  in  his  providence 
caused  the  earth  to  produce  abundance  of  provisions  for 
man,  and  what  one  nation  could  not  produce  another 
could;  therefore  everything  should  be  so  managed  as  to  have 
free  commerce  throughout  the  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
labouring  classes  were  in  a  most  distressed  condition  at  the 
present  time — worse  than  last  year,  when  he  said  at  Wootton 
Basset  that  every  man  with  five  or  six  children  went  to  bed 
More  in  debt  than  he  was  the  night  before.  His  condition 
was  worse  than  it  was  that  time  twelvemonth.  If  wages  had 
.risen  within  the  last  few  years  Is.  a  week,  the  price  of  bread 
"bwl  risen  2s.,  so  that  the  difference  was  against  himself  and 
iris  family.  (A  voice — "  True,  we  be  always  going  back.") 
He  hoped  the  Legislature  would  take  into  consideration 
their  distressed  state,  and  find  a  speedy  rescue  for  the  op- 
pressed poor.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  could  maintain  the  truth 
of  all  that  the  chairman  had  stated  about  their  distress.  He 
Relieved  that  there  were  at  the  present  time  many  who  had 
•not  a  bit  of  bread  to  eat.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  man 
was  in  that  congregation  or  not,  but  one  man  of  Lyneham 
parish  had  told  him  that  many  a  night  he  had  gone  to  bed 
hungry.  (Cries  of  "  Ah,  he  is  not  the  only  one "— "  No,  not 
by  many.")  Those  who  were  in  distress  should  come  for- 
ward arid  manfully  make  their  distress  known ;  that  would 
show  the  necessity  for  Free  Trade,  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  only  remedy.  (A  voice — "  It  can't  make  us  worse.")  20 
or  30  years  ago,  the  labourers  of  Wilts  used  to  go  up  into 
the  hiils  and  make  a  good  harvest;  but  since  trade  had  failed 
it  was  no  use  for  them  to  go  looking  for  reaping,  for  many 
thousands  of  "  scribblers  "  and  weavers  out  of  employment 
went  and  cut  down  the  wheat  at  low  wages.  But  he  believed 
that  if  every  scribbler  had  work  at  his  mill,  and  every  weaver 
employment  at  his  loom,  they  would  not  rob  the  poor  agri- 
cultural labourer  of  his  day's  work.  (Hear.)  Many  per- 
sons said  that  Free  Trade  would  make  things  worse  for 
them ;  he  did  not  believe  that  to  be  possible,  and  all  he 
wanted  was,  that  the  experiment  should  he  tried.  ( Hear, 
hear.)  He  had  heard  that  in  centuries  past  labour- 
in"'  men  had  for  food  bread,  and  butter,  and  cheese,  and 
beef,  and  pork,  and  beer;  but  now  it  was  bad  potatoes 
and  salt.  He  was  often  thankful  that  the  streams  and  rivu- 
lets were  so  bountifully  spread  around  their  neighbourhood, 
and  that  taxation  could  not  be  written  on  their  bosoms. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  it  was  distressing  for  a  man  to  get  up 
early  and  go  to  work  having  little  or  no  victuals,  and  to 
return  to  dinner  upon  a  few  potatoes,  and  then  be  afraid 
sometimes  to  eat  what  he  had.  (A  Voice,  "'Cause  you 
would  not  have  any  for  to-morrow.")  He  had  heard  it  said 
that  there  was  no  market  for  meat.  Why  was  that  ?  Be- 
cause the  people  had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  meat, 
therefore  the  consumption  was  not  bigger.  He  was  past  40 
years  «f  age,  and  he  could  say  that  he  never  purchased  a 
pound  of  good  slaughtered  beef  fit  to  be  carried  into  market. 
As  to  mutton,  he  had  purchased  a  little  of  that,  but  never  as 
much  a9  would  average  a  pound  a  year  in  the  40  years.  He 
knew  what  veal  was,  but  he  had  never  had  any  at  all.  He 
believed  that  the  only  way  to  improve  the  meat  market  and 
increase  the  home  consumption,  was  to  establish  Free  Trade; 
and  he  would  conclude  by  calling  on  them  to  unite  in  peti- 
tioning for  Free  Trade.  (Cheers.)  Free  Trade  for  ever ! 
.Renewed  cheers.) 

Charles  Vines,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said, — 
Friends,  I  wish  the  moon  was  ajittle  brighter  just  now,  that 
I  could  see  better  who  is  here;  but  1  see  enough  to  find  tlia 
here  is  ft  good  many  people,  and  almost  all  of  'em  weai  t 
smock-frocks  and  poor  old  hats  as  I  do.  .Some  of  us  beard 
from  a  pulpit  a  short  time  ago,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  like 
to  be  dissatisfied.  I  believe  it.  Dissatisfied  minds  have 
brought  all  tb«B/!  men  here  to-night.  (A  woman's  voice, 
"  Ay,  and  women,  too.")  1  believe,  fellow -labourers,  that  if 
you  and  your  families  had  full  bellies,  you  would  now  have 
been  at  home,  after  being  working  hard  all  day,  comfortable 
with  your  wives  and  families,  ("  Ay,  that's  true.")  lam 
sure  I  should  not  have  walked  all  the  way  up  here  from 
(.'bristian-Malford,  through  lanes  and  paths  full  of  mud 
mid  dirt,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that.  1  don't  come  here  to 
talk  politics,  1  don't  know  nothing  of  'em.  But  I  don't 
know  much  pf  the  Com  l.v.v,. ,  only  (hot  they  ha'ut  done 


we  labourers  much  good.  (Cries  of  hear,  hear.)  Everybody 
knows  that.  (A  Voice,  "  I've  had  'em  staring  me  in  the 
face  ever  since  1*1 7.")  Yes,  the  Corn  Laws  exist,  and 
every  one  of  us  feels  that  the  sooner  they  be  abolished  the 
better.  (Cheers.)  I  don't  know  whether  manv  of  you  read 
newspapers ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  in  the  Witt  sin  re  Inde- 
pendent, not  long  ago,  there  was  this  statement  made  by  a 
labourer  of  Christian-Malford  to  the  Editor, — "  As  Mr. 
Benett,  M.P.  for  South  Wilts,  lately  slated  at  an  agri- 
cultural meeting  that  the  poor  of  Wiltshire  were  always 
employed  regularly  at  the  rate  of  8s.  and  !)s.  per  week,  and 
that  they  w&re  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  and  as  I  know  by 
experience  that  that  statement  is  false,  I  will,  if  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  to  occupy  a  small  space  in  your 
valuable  paper,  prove  that  it  is  so;  and  I  will  tell  what  I 
earned  for  3!)  weeks  ending  the  10th  of  June,  1844,  to 
maintain  as  large  a  family  as  almost  any  poor  man  has. 
The  number  of  my  family  is  eight ;  all  of  those  3!)  weeks 
we  wanted  7s.  a-week  for  bread,  not  having  any  potatoes 
a  third  part  of  the  time;  so  that,  if  I  had  not  been  receiving 
8s.  a-week  during  all  that  time,  it  would  not  have  been 
enough  to  buy  bread  and  firing.  And  now,  sir,  I  will  tell 
what  was  the  exact  amount  of  what  I  did  earn  during  those 
311  weeks;  it  was  5/.  19s.  Sd.,  which  is  not  quite  3s.  Id. 
a-week.  This  report  is  almost  enough  to  make  you  stagger 
to  believe  it,  but  it  is  no  less  strange  than  true ;  and  I  can 
say,  for  a  truth,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  little  land 
which  I  rent  of  the  Hon.  Earl  of  Carnarvon  and  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Law,  and  a  few  good  friends  amongst  my  neighbours, 
my  family  and  myself  must  have  died  from  starvation ;  it 
was  not  much  better  as  it  was.  Now  I  will  ask  the  hon. 
gentleman  if  he  thinks  he  is  justified  in  stating  such  things 
at  public  meetings  '.'  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  on  the 
subject,  but  I  will  leave  these  remarks  for  Mr.|  Benett's 
present  perusal,  and  say  a  word  or  two  at  some  future  period, 
aud  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  these  remarks  will  open 
the  said  Mr.  Benett's  eyes  a  little,  so  that  he  may  see 
that  the  poor  are  in  distress ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  he  will 
make  speeches  and  try  to  adopt  measures  for  the  bettering 
the  condition  of  ns  poor  labourers  ;  and  I  don't  doubt  but 
that  it  will  redound  to  his  praise ;  and  I  think  he,  in  so  doing, 
will  glorify  fiod,  who  alone  knows  the  hearts  of  all,  and 
the  distress  which  we,  as  a  nation,  are  labouring  under,  for 
there  has  been  an  increasing  distress  for  years  past.  Many 
in  this  parish  are  now  Buffering  greatly  for  want  of  work." 
(Cries  of,  "  Ah,  that  is  tine,  all  true.")  This  case,  so 
stated  in  that  paper,  was  the  case  of  the  man  who  stands 
before  you.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  now,  my  friends,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  being  here  to-night  is  to  prove  to  you  the 
accurate  sum  that  I  earned  from  September  1(5,  1843,  till 
November  23,  1844,  which  is  about  02  weeks,  together  with 
the  amount  of  money  earned  by  me  down  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1810,  which,  if  I  reckon  right,  is  about  11!) 
weeks  and  three  days.  Together  with  relief  when  ill,  and 
20  weeks  for  a  boy,  12  years  old,  who  was  allowed  3d.  a 
day,  the  whole  sum  amounted  to  42/.  5s.  5d.,  that  is  exactly 
7s.  lT*d.  a-week,  or  thereabouts.  Now,  I  will  ask  any 
labourer  with  a  wife  and  six  children,  to  step  forward  and, 
if  he  can,  tell  me  in  what  I  am  to  spend  this  money,  so  as 
to  pay  every  man  I  deal  with  20s.  in  the  pound  ?  ("  Why, 
thee  can't.")  If  he  can,  I  shall  |be  glad  to  take  a  lesson  in 
economy  of  him.  I  can  only  say  that  my  wife  and  myself 
have  made  it  our  study  for  the  hist  14  years  and  more.  She 
says  she  can't  make  the  money  do  it,  and  yet  I  am  proud  to 
say  she  is  as  good  a  wife  as  any  man  has  got.  (Cheers.)  I 
would  remark  here  that  there  are  other  necessaries  besides 
food.  There  is  house  rent.  I  pay  4/.  a  year,  as  a  good 
many  in  this  meeting  know.  Now,  11!)  weeks,  which 
go  a  good  way  towards  two  and  a  half  years,  will  take 
away  0/.,  leaving  33/.  5s.  Od.  Then  I  reckon  shoes  a  neces- 
sary. ("You  can't  do  without  them.")  I  take  what  a  pair 
cost  me  two  years  ago ;  I  haven't  had  any  since,  nor  my 
family,  and  I  suppose  we  never  shall  any  more.  I  paid  12s. 
for  a  pair  of  water-tights  ;  and  if  there  is  any  shoemaker 
here  who  will  make  me  another  pair  at  that  price,  I  shall 
want  at  least  six  months'  credit.  (A  laugh.)  If  he  wants 
them  he  shall  have  two  bondsmen  farmers,  and  I  will  be 
bound  to  say  that  they  must  pay  him,  for  I  don't  see  that  I 
ever  can.  (Laughter.)  Then  there  is  a  pair  for  my  wife, 
Cs.  3d. ;  for  my  oldest  daughter  ( 14  years)  5s.  (id. ;  for  my 
oldest  son  (11  years)  (is.  (id. ;  for  my  next  son  (0  years) 
3s.  lid.;  for  my  next  daughter  (7  years)  4s.  (id.;  for  my 
next  (4  years)  3s. ,  for  the  youngest  child  (2  years)  Is.  Od. 
All  that  amounts  to2/.4s.  Od., leaving  a  surplus  of  31/. 0s.  9d. 
to  buy  food  for  11!)  weeks,  being  5s.  2§d.  per  week  for  eight 
in  a  family.  I  will  leave  all  the  world  to  judge  if  that  sum 
is  sufficient  to  keep  a  family,  eight  in  number,  in  food.  ("  No, 
it  can't  be  done.")  Iam  sure  I  often  don't  know  how  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  My  bread  bill,  since  last  July,  cost 
me  from  7s.  7d.  to  8s.  8d.  a-week.  Then  you'll  say,  "You 
can't  pay  for  your  bread."  ("No,  that  you  can't.")  That's 
tine,  for  some  I've  paid  for,  and  some  I  han't,  and  don't  see 
any  way  to  pay  for  it  for  the  future ;  neither  do  I  know 
how  I'm  to  pay  for  what  will  be  wanted  in  future,  for  I  have 
no  good  potatoes,  hardly  one  fit  for  a  pig  to  eat ;  for  I  do  rent 
a  bit  of  land  now,  half  an  acre,  and  there  is  not  a  good 
potato  in  it.  I've  got  here  one  I  had  boiled  for  my  dinner 
to  day ;  I  brought  it  for  a  specimen.  ( The  potato  was  handed 
down  and  examined  under  the  lauthorns  ;  it  was  black  with 
the  prevailing  disease.)  Yet  this  is  what  I  am  to  feed 
upon  when  I  get  up  to  work  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
if  there's  no  bread  in  the  house.  It  is  a  long  time  till  July 
next  before  we  get  new  potatoes ;  aud  unless  something  turus 
up  for  we  poor  creatures,  starvation  stares  us  in  the  face  on 
both  bands.  But  I  sincerely  hope  "  long  looked-for"  will 
come  before  July  next.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  obtain  our  rights 
effectually,  we  must  all,  with  one  heart,  lift  up  our  cry  and 
petition  Her  Majesty  to  remove  the  restrictions  upon  trade 
and  commerce,  so  that  the  poor  labourers  may  have  bread  ami 
cheese  aud  good  table  beer,  to  enable  them  to  do  the  work 
which  their  present  scanty  food  never  can.  (Hear,  hear.) 
May  that  cry  meet  with  a  reply  from  our  graoious  Queen. 
God  save  the  Queen!  (Cheers,  and  responses  of"  Amen.") 
FrieildS,  every  man  wlm  is  bom  anil  bred  a  labourer  has  for 
his  birthright  a  living  from  the  soil,  to  be  obtained  without 
being  restricted  by  any  laws — unjust  laws  1  might  call  'em 
— enforced  by  our  Legislature.  (Cheers.)  1  will  now  read  a 
few  lines  which  1  have  collected  together  with  something  of 
my  own, showing  the  right  of  an  English  labourer: — 
"  My  own  claim  is  this, 

"  With  labour  Stiff  and  st.nrk, 
"  By  lawful  turn,  my  bread  to  earn, 

"  Botween  the  light  mid  dark. 
"  My  daily  bread,  and  nightly  bed, 
"My  bread  and  cheese  and  beer; 
"  Bat  all  from  the  hand  that  holds  the  land, 
"  And  none  from  the  Overseer. 
(Loud  cheers,  aud  erica  of"  No_ovcrseers  for  we.") 


"  No  parish  money,  nor  parish  loaf, 

"No  pauper  badge  for  me  ; 
"  I'm  a  son  of  the  soil,  by  rightful  toil, 

"  Entitled  to  my  fee."  " 
"  No  alms  I  ask,  give  me  my  task, 

"  For  will,  or  arm,  or  leg ; 
"  I'm  strong  and  bold,  aud  to  this  I'll  hold— 

"  To  work  and  not  to  beg." — (Loud  cheering.) 
William  Parry,  of  Charlton  smd,  I  have  come  a  distance 
of  20  miles  to  tell  my  tale  of  distress.   I  have  six  children 
a  wife,  and  myself  to  maintain  on  Ks.  per  week,  bread  being 
15d.  per  gallon.    The  farmers  tell  us  that  our  wages  go  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  bread  ;  but  last  spring  I  had  7s.  a- 
week,  and  could  buy  bread  at  Ud.  a  gallon.    Now  it  is  (id. 
more  ;  and  a  gallon  a  day,  being  one  pound  to  each,  is  w  hat 
we  want  in  my  family.    Then  there  is  clothing  aud  firing 
wanted,  and  house-rent  to  pay ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  pay 
for  any  of  these  things.    I  told  the  relieving-officer  that  1 
could  not  keep  my  family  on  my  wages.    He  said  he  would 
bring  my  case  forward  at  the  board  of  guardians.    Well,  he 
sent  me  an  order  for  one  of  my  children  to  go  into  the  work- 
house.  Now,  fellow-labourers,  is  not  one  child  as  dear  to 
you  as  another?  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  I  did  not  know  which 
to  send.   I  could  not  part  with  ne'er  a  one.   I  said  to  mv 
oldest  girl,  "You  are  to  go  into  the  workhouse."    She  did 
not  like  to  go,  and  I  spoke  to  others,  and  there  I  had  the 
cries  of  my  poor  children,  which  were  piercing  to  my  heart, 
"  Don't  send  me,  father !  don't  send  me  !"    Was  not  that 
enough  to  try  a  man,  without  the  pressure  of  starvation  ?  I 
spoke  to  master  about  it.    "  Oh,"  he  says,  "  if  you  cannot 
maintain  them  you  had  better  send  one  into  the  workhouse  ; 
I  shall  not  allow  you  any  more  wages."  I  said,  what  benefit 
is  it  to  send  this  child  into  the  workhouse  and  banish  it 
from  its  home  ?  It  will  do  the  restno  good,  nor  that  one  either. 
Besides,  I  should  have  it  always  upon  my  mind,  for  no  man 
would  like  to  part  from  his  children  in  such  a  way.  (Hear.) 
I  spoke  a  few  words  at  a  meeting- at  Upavon,  "and  muster 
told  me  I  had  done  myself  a  great  deal  of  hurt  by  it.  I  know 
I  only  told  the  truth.    He  said  the  fanners  might  have  done 
me  some  good  but  for  that.   I  wanted  some  better  potato 
land,  but  master  wanted  81.  an  acre  for  it.  I  told  him  I  could 
not  pay  that.   If  I  could  get  three  acres  at  the  same  price 
that  the  farmers  get  it — 2/.  an  acre,  I  could  provide  for  my- 
self and  family.  (A  Voice—"  Ay,  the  labourers  would  not 
let  the  land  go  out  of  cultivation.")    But  the  farmers  say  it 
will, if  we  have  Free  Trade.    (Cries  of  "  No,  no.")  Where 
I  come  from,  there  are  field  and  fields  full  of  nothing  but 
thistles.   Why?    Because  there  are  not  farmers  enow  to 
cultivate  the  land.  Some  of  the  land  our  people  reaped  pro- 
duced two  thistles  to  one  wheat  ear.    (Cries  of  "  Shame 
shame.")    I  was  at  home  emptying  this  wheat,  and  master 
came  into  the  yard.   I  said,  "  Look  at  this."    The  thistle 
down  was  flying  off  like  a  snow  storm.    I  said,  "  Yon  had 
better  have  had  more  labourers  to  cut  the  thistles  out;  the 
land  will  never  be  cultivated  while  this  goes  on."  He 
said,  "  But  I  have  kept  all  the  sixpences  in  my  pocket." 
(Murmurs.)    I  wish  the  fanners  would  have  public  open 
meetings  to  discuss  these  subjects.    (Hear,  hear.)  There 
was  a  meeting  in  Devizes,  where  Mr.  Bethel  made  a 
grand  speech,  aud  saiil  that  the  labouring  men  were  all 
in  a  flourishing  state  and  well  satisfied.  (Cries  of  "  He's  a 
liar." )    Mr.  Bethel  was  in  a  warm  room — had,  perhaps,  had 
a  bottle  of  wine,  and  was  himself  in  a  flourishing  state  when 
he  said  that ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  poor  labourers  were 
starving.  (Hear,  hear.)    If  it  was  not  for  potatoes,  starved 
we  must  be.  (Hear,  hear.)    How  does  the  poor  man  get 
clothes  ?    He  lives  upon  potatoes  and  salt,  and  saves  a  little 
to  buy  two  or  three  rags,  or  else  he  would  be  positively 
naked.   We  could  better  ourselves  if  we  were  permitted.  I 
told  master  that  if  he  would  let  me  have  three  or  four  acres 
at  21.  an  acre,  I  could  keep  my  wife  and  family  without 
coming  upon  him  or  going  into  the^vorkhouse.   But  they 
won't  agree  to  it.    They  say  if  the  land  is  let  in  that  kind  (if 
way  it  will  go  out  of  cultivatiou ;  but  that  is  the  very  way 
to  bring  it  into  cultivation.    Fellow  labourers,  there  is  one 
thing  that  we  are  very  wrong  in.    We  goes  to  work  at 
mowing,  cutting  and  slashing  away,  without  asking  master 
what  we  are  going  to  have  for  doing  it  before  we  begins. 
But  I  know  very  well  that  when  a  man  asks  a  fair  price, 
the  farmers  say,  "  Go  along— I  don't  want  thee.    I  can  do 
without  thee."    The  man  who  speaks  fairly,  and  asks  a  fair 
price  for  his  labour  is  sure  to  be  persecuted.  But  we  should 
unite  together,  and  know  before-hand  what  we  are  going  to 
have  for  doing  the  work.  (Hear,  hear.)    After  some  further 
remarks  upon  the  low  wages  paid  to  agricultural  labourers, 
which  had  reduced  them  to  a  miserable  condition,  worse 
than  that  of  transports,  the  speaker  said — there  was  nothing 
left  for  them  now  but  starvation  or  Free  Trade.  He  believed 
that  Free  Trade  would  give  them  good  beef  and  bread  to  eat, 
instead  of  potatoes  and  no  meat  or  bread.    Bad  living  had 
made  the  agricultural  labourers  physically  weaker;  he  hoped 
also  that  it  would  now  have  the  effect  of  making  them  wiser. 
It  had  made  them  wise  enough  to  attend  that  meeting. 
They  must  speak  out  their  distresses,  or  they  could  not 
expect  relief.    His  master  had  told  him  that  he  thought 
himself  a  fool  for  not  turning  him  away  for  attending  the 
meeting  at  Upavon.    The  fact  was,  the  farmers  wanted  to 
keep  the  labourers  in  the  dark.    The  farmers  and  landlords 
helil    their  meetings  in   private,  aud  would  prevent  the 
labourers  from  having  any  meetings  at  all.    The  labourers 
must  be  persecuted  for  meeting  together;  but  farmers  and 
landowners  might  meet  and  devise  how  to  starve  the  poor 
labourers,  and  that  was  all  right.  (A  Voice — "  Never  mind, 
it  won't  last  long.  ")  He  hoped  not.  His  master  (Mr.  Wans- 
horough)  said,  that  Free  Trade  would  starve  them.  (Cries  of 
"Let's  try  it;  why  we  be  starvingnow.")    He  said, "You 
won't  have  any  money  if  you  have  Free  Trade."  How  many 
in  that  meeting  had  money?    He  would  venture  to  say 
none.    (A  labourer — "1  have  been  five  weeks  without  a 
farthing  in  my  pocket ;  I  have  never  see'd  any  money  all 
that  time.")    He  saw  no  hope  for  them  hut  in  Free  Trade. 
There  was  plenty  of  bread  and  meat  waiting  to  come  into 
this  country,  but  the  Com  Laws  would  not  let  it  come  in. 
Their  cry,  then,  must  be,  "  Free  Trade,  Free  Trade  for 
ever  !"  (Cheers.)  They  were  told  that  if  com  became  cheap, 
their  wages  would  be  reduced.    But  were  their  wages  now 
according  to  the  price  of  bread  ?  ( Cries  of  No,  no.)  When 
corn  sank  in  price  2s.  or  3s.  a  sack,  the  fanners  took  "11  IS, 
or  2s.  from  the  labourers'  wuges.   But  when  com  went  up 
again  the  labourer  was  left  in  the  lurch,  for  his  wages  were 
not  raised.    (  I  li  ar,  hear.)    He  should  like  cverj  labourer  to 
come  forward  to  tell  his  grievances.    (A  voice. — "  Then  the 
meeting  would  last  till  the  31st  December  next.")    No,  not 
if  they  got  Free  Trade  befon'  next  summer.  (Cheers.)  They 
must  not  be  afraid  to  tell  the  tnith.    His  master  told  him 
that  if  he  had  not  gone  to  a  meeting  he  would  have  done  a 
great  many  things  for  him.  (A  labourer— "  Why  did  not  he 
do  'em  before '.' ")   1(  appeared  that  he  imcr  thought  bitm 
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of  doing  anything  for  him.  Although  this  meeting  was  large, 
he  knew  there  were  hundreds  who  were  kept  away  through 
fear  of  offending  their  masters.  His  master  told  Mm  that  if 
he  went  to  another  meeting  he  would  turn  him  off.  But 
when  engaged  in  a  right  cause  they  must  not  fear  man,  who 
at  the  most  could  only  destroy  the  hody.  Let  them  fear  God 
and  trust  in  him,  and  they  would  succeed.  (Cheers.) 

William  Taylob  stated  that  he  had  a  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren, and  expected  soon  to  have  fire  ;  and  was  at  present 
out  of  employment.  For  the  last  seven  weeks  he  was  in  work 
he  got  lis.  (id.  per  week.  For  many  days  he  had  heen  with- 
out a  hit  cf  hread  to  eat. 

A  person  in  the  crowd. — But  you  are  one  of  the  protected 
■Wiltshire  lahourers.  Were  you  discharged  from  your  em 
plovmeut  because  you  were  so  weak  you  could  not  work  ? 

Taylob. — Yes,  I  could  not  work  because  I  was  not  strong 
enough;  I  could  not  get  victuals  to  make  me  so  ;  and  my 
master,  Mr.  Styles,  of  Whitcomb,  discharged  me.  I  have 
no  work  now,  and  not  a  sixpence. 

A  voice. — "  Go  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  17,  Bond- 
street.    (Cries  of  Hear,  hear.) 

Another  voice. — Did  ever  any  of  your  fellow-labourers  give 
you  bread  when  you  were  starving  ? 

Taylob. — Yes,  several  times ;  I  han't  had  any  to-day  but 
what  that  man  gave  me  (pointing  to  a  labourer  in  the  crowd, 
who  replied,  "  Yes,  1  gave  him  some  to-day." )  May  God 
Almighty  soon  send  Free  Trade. 

[This  poor  man  need  not  have  called  himself  a  starving 
man,  his  emaciated  appearance  spoke  in  stronger  terms  than 
his  voice  could  utter.] 

James  Pegleb  complained  that  he  had  been  "  hunted 
down"  under  the  Boor  Laws,  having  been,  with  Ida  wife  and 
family,  forced  into  the  workhouse,  and  separated  from  them 
for  11  months.  (Cries  of  "  Shame." )  At  last  he  was  turned 
out  to  get  work;  and,  because  he  went  out  of  the  district  to 
find  work,  he  was  taken  before  the  magistrates,  and  charged 
with  desertion,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  a  month. 
It  was  no  use  for  him  to  grumble ;  he  was  served  so  again 
after  that.  "  God  bless  my  heart  and  life !  (exclaimed  this 
man)  I  never  seed  sich  a  go  to  be  sure  as  how  I  was 
served.  I  knows  enough  of  starvation  and  misery  to  make 
me  say, '  God  send  us  Free  Trade !' "  (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Cole  said  that  he  had  no  idea  until  he  got  on  the 
platform  that  there  were  half  so  many  persons  present,  neither 
could  he  have  believed  that  in  a  district  where  there  were 
comparatively  few  houses,  so  large  a  number  would  congre- 
gate together  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  many  of  them  coming 
from  a  considerable  distance.  But  it  went  to  prove  that 
huDger,  the  cause  of  a  dissatisfied  mind,  would  (hive  people 
to  do  many  unusual  things,  and  make  them  submit  to  serious 
inconveniences.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  believed  the  time  had 
nearly  arrived  when  the  atrocious  Corn  Laws  would  be 
blotted  out  of  the  statute-book.  (Cheers.)  Load  .J.Russell, 
a  nobleman  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  had 
declared  that  those  laws  were  not  only  the  blight  of  com- 
merce, and  the  bane  of  agriculture,  but  the  cause  of  penury, 
death,  and  crime  among  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  Could 
siich  laws,  then,  be  permitted  to  remain  in  a  country  like 
this?  (Cries  of  No,  no.)  They  were  morally  repealed 
already.  ( Cheers. )  He  was  salaried  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  or 
Lord  J.  Russell  must  repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  Would  the  pro- 
tectionists move  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  assertion  ?  No.  They  refused  the  self- 
same thing  last  session.  (Hear.)  Meetings  like  the  pre- 
sent were  strictly  constitutional ;  and  he  thought  this  one 
would  be  gratifying  to  Lord  John  Russell,  and  even  to  Sir  R. 
Peel,  who  was  waiting  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  press 
bim  on  to  repeal,  fcr  he  knew,  as  well  as  any  man",  the  had 
effects  the  Corn  Laws  were  producing.  The  resolution  he 
had  to  propose  was,  that  petitions,  founded  on  the  reso- 
lutions already  adopted,  should  be  prepared,  and  circulated 
throughout  the  district  for  signature,  and  then  be  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  satisfied  that  a  great 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  had  been  produced 
among  the  working  classes,  by  the  exertions  of  those  gentle- 
men who  had  agitated  this  question,  and  diffused  informa- 
tion upon  it.  Who  would  have  supposed  that  such  a 
meeting  as  this  could  have  been  collected,  and  would,  as  he 
had  no  doubt,  quietly  disperse  ?  The  League  had  taught 
the  people  that  every  thing  was  to  he  gained,  not  by  physi- 
cal, but  by  moral  force.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  now  knew 
where  their  strength  lay.  (Hear.)  He  hoped  the  young  men 
present  would  devote  their  leisure  hours  to  self-improvement, 
and  read  and  reflect  upon  the  history  and  laws  of  their  coun- 
try ;  in  that  way  they  would  learn  what  were  their  rights,  and 
how  properly  to  secure  them.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
farmers  were  to  be  blamed  for  low  wages  ;  much  depended 
on  the  demand  for,  and  supply  of,  labour.  Neither  did  he 
believe  that  any  one  would  suffer  from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  Instead  of  land  going  out  of  cultivation,  he  thought 
that  the  reverse  wonld  be  the  case.  There  would  not  be  so 
large  a  stock  of  rabbits  and  hares  kept  on  the  land.  A 
protectionist,  not  10  miles  from  that  spot,  had  so  many  hares 
on  his  land,  that  they  actually  consumed  more  of  the"  wheat 
crop  than  the  whole  of  the  families  of  fanners  and  labourers. 
(Hear,  hear  )  There  was  some  talk  of  having  a  county 
meeting.  Should  one  take  place,  let  the  labourers  go,  and 
show  the  protectionists  that  they  were  reallv  desirous  that 
those  laws,  which  had  produced,  so  inucli  mischief  and 
misery,  should  be  repealed.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  believed 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  inclined  to  do  justice  to  the 
working  people  of  this  country;  but  it  mattered  not  to  them, 
as  working  people,  whether  a  Whig  or  Tory  held  the  reins  of 
Government, so  long  as  they  were  well  fed  and  clothed.  (A 
Voice—"  And  no  curry  powder.")  And  no  currv  powder. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.) 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  as  also  one  of  thanks  to 
the  public  press— that  portion  of  it  which  advocated  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman  :  In  closing  this  meeting,  my  fellow- 
labourers,  I  wish  you  to  take  notice  of  two  things.  First, 
you  have  heard  these  poor  labourers  state  their  distress; 
but  we  don't  wish  to  insinuate  to  you  that  you  are  to  rebel 
against  the  Jaw  that  is  now  in  existence.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
the  next  place,  we  don't  wish  to  insinuate  to  vou  that  you 
are  to  neglect  your  employment.  (Cries  of  No,  no.)  You 
are  to  follow  your  work  with  honesty,  integrity,  and  upright- 
ness. (Hear,  hear.)  You  will  do  all  you  can  to  please 
your  masters,  and  live  up  to  the  law  that  is  now  in  exis 

ViiCe  *"!  t,tz  M  you  ca"'  do  f"r  conscience  sake. 
( Hear,  hear.)  For  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  very 
moment  you  break  the  law,  the  very  moment  you  neglect 
vonr  master's  employment,  you  put  a  weapon  into  their 
bands  with  which  to  wound  yourselves.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Recollect  that  a  few  years  ago  the  mob  rose  in  Ramsbury 
and  other  places,  and  took  the  wrong  step.   They  destroyed 


people's  property,  and  demanded  their  money,  instead  of  act- 
ing legally  and  petitioning  the  Sovereign  and  the  Govern- 
ment. Had  they  done  so,  no  doubt  they  would  have  been 
heard.  But  not  doing  so,  they  put  a  weapon  into  the  bands 
of  the  monopolists,  and  the  monopolists  rodeaboutthe  coun- 
try, and  hauled  them  away  to  prisou,  and  rejoiced  that  they 
had  got  them  just  where  they  would  have  them.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  cries  of,  "  We  know  better  now." ) 

Three  cheers  were  then  given  for  Free  Trade,  and  for 
Cohden  and  Bright,  after  which  the  meeting  quietly  dis- 
persed, breaking  into  as  many  separate  parties  as  there  were 
roads,  some  of  them  had  long  journeys  to  make  before  they 
could  reach  home. 

Some  letters  from  labourers  were  forwarded  to  the  chair- 
man, amongst  which  were  the  following,  which  we  give 
verbatim  el  literatim  : — 

"  Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  myself  to  you,  as  it 
is  not  couvenent  for  me  to  ateud  your  meeting,  mearly  to 
inform  of  my  distress,  wich  is  verry  Great.  1  ashure  you  I 
have  four  children  to  maintain  and  not  A  potato  for  my  use, 
my  house  rent  verry  high,  wich  maks  it  impossalile  to  get 
bread  Enough  half  my  time  for  them.  I  ham  the  Father  of 
six  Children,  one  died  A  natural  deth,  and  one  Burnt  to  deth 
A  Month  Ago.  in  all  these  troubles  and  atiictions  I  have 
not  had  the  lest  assistance  from  any  one.  my  Children  are 
all  so  young  that  my  Wife  cannot  earn  anything,  therefore  I 
will  leave  you  to  Judge  my  case.  I  will  further  add  there  is 
but  few  that  would  not  ateud  youre  meeting,  if  they  dare, 
the  poor  are  under  that  Bondage  wich  makes  them  afraid  to 
make  their  distress  known,  if  thay  did  thay  would  be  dis- 
charged from  thair  work  and  timid  out  of  doors.  God  grant 
that  these  petitions  might  be  herd. 

"your  Aflicted  and  hunibel  Servent" 


"  December  91,  1815. 
"  Gentlemen,  as  it  is  not  Convenant  for  me  to  a  tend  your 
meeting,  I  a  dies  my  self  to  your  notice  in  the  following 
re  marks  of  the  distress  of  the  farm  labores  are  in  the  present 
time ;  in  the  first  place  I  will  state  the  Case  of  the  men  that 
have  a  wife  and  two  Children  onley,  as  most  pepel  say,  that 
these  men  cannot  be  bad  of,  but  see  the  case,  all  the  peepel 
knows  that  the  wages  inWilshear  is  8s.  per  week,  and  wiien 
the  Master  have  taken  Is.  per  month  for  rent,  there  is  but 
Ts.  per  wick  for  two,  provide  food  for  the  four  peepel,  and 
there  is  7  days  in  the  week  that  is  Is.  a  day,  that  :3d.  each 
pirson,  and  as  all  have  a  littel  food  3  times  a  day,  that  is  Id. 
for  Each  meal,  and  now  we  se  what  can  be  bought  for  the 
Is.  We  give  7d.  for  a  four  pound  lofe,  and  so  we  see  that 
there  is  (J  pound  of  Bred  and  3  half  pence  for  butter  for  the 
four,  that  is  a  pound  and  half  eaeli  a  day.  And  now,  if  I  go 
whare  there  is  4  children  that  brings  it  two  one  pound  of 
bread  a  day  for  Each  person,  and  one  farthing  for  each  for 
butter,  and  if  we  go  where  there  is  0  Children,  that  brings  it 
two  3  quarters  of  a  pound  of  bread  a  day  for  each,  and  three 
half  pence  for  butter  for  8  peopel ;  and  now  if  this  was  stated 
before  the  masters  of  the  labores,  they  would  ask  me  what  I 
should  do  withe  the  Exter  Eruings  in  the  summer  a  mowing 
and  bowing,  and  reeping,  my  anser  two  this  is,  that  the  fire- 
place takes  Is.  per  week,  that  is  .£2  12s.  a  year,  and 
from  3(1  years  Experence,  I  well  know  two  keep  the  house 
in  sope,  caudels,  thred,  and  wosled,  needels,  and  pins, 
Brums  a  brusis  two  keep  the  house  clean,  that  takes  Is.  per 
week  more,  that  is  2/.  12  more,  and  the  man  have  a  pare  of 
shoes  a  year,  that  is  12s.,  and  the  wife  a  pear,  that  is  8s. 
more,  and  two  children  a  pear  each,  at  -Os.  each,  that  is  10s. 
more,  and  we  rent  a  leetel  Land  of  our  masters  at  8  pence 
per  pool,  and  we  have  aboute  30  poles,  and  takes  a  pound 


more  a  year  all  kinds  of  twols  in  repair — that  takes  IOs.  a 

year  more.    So  now  two  sum  up  all  the  £  s.  d. 

household  arteckles,  that  is  the  firing      ..     ..  2  12  0 

Caudels,  sope,  and  the  other  arteckles   2  12  0 

The  four  pare  of  shoes,  that  is    1  10  0 

All  kinds  of  tools,  that  is    0  10  0 

30  pole  of  Land,  at  8d.  pole,  that  is    10  0 


£8   4  0 

and  there  ifl  no  more  than  4  month  two  Earn  this  sum 
in,  and  where  is  the  man  that  takes  2/.  9s.  ()d.  a  month  for  4 
month.  1  Dont  know  the  Man.  And  the  failure  in  the 
potato  crop  makes  it  a  great  deal  worse  than  it  was  12 
months  ago,  and  the  deference  in  the  price  of  bread  mokes 
in  the  above  named  faniely  2s.  a  week  and  have  but  one 
shelen  to  pay  it  with,  and  I  cannot  add  no  more  at  prasent, 
"  Your  hunibel  servant, 

"A  LABORER." 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Tuesday. — It  having  been  announced  that  Mr.  Cobden, 
M.l'.,  and  Mr.  Bright,  M.P.,  a  deputation  from  the  National 
Anti-Coru-Law  League,  would  visit  this  town,  and  deliver 
addresses  on  the  bread  tax  and  the  registration  of  voters,  ex- 
tensive arrangements  were  made  for  their  reception,  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  dpsirous  of  attending.  The 
Guildhall,  affording  more  space  than  any  other  pnblic 
building  where  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  are  usually  held, 
was  selec  ted  for  a  public  meeting  on  this  occasion,  and  an 
announcement  made  to  that  effect ;  but  it  was  found,  not- 
withstanding its  ample  dimensions,  altogether  inadequate  to 
contain  the  immense  number  that  might  be  expected  to  be 
present ;  and  in  consequence  it  was  subsequently  determined 
to  lit  up  the  Corn-market,  in  St.  Nicholas-square,  which  is 
capable  of  holding  upwards  of  U000  persons ;  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  a  more  appropriate  place  could  not  have  been  fixed 
upon  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  building  forms  an  immense  parallelogram  lighted 
from  the  roof,  with  open  sides,  which,  on  this  occasion, were 
enclosed,  leaving  separate  entrances  to  the  reserved  seats 
and  places  not  reserved,  the  separation  being  effected  by 
means  of  a  strong  wooden  barrier  thrown  across  the  market, 
nearly  in  the  centre.  At  the  south  end  spacious  hustings 
were  erected  for  the  speakers  and  the  principal  members  of 
the  League,  with  a  convenient  enclosure  in  front  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  press.  Flags  were  suspended  from  the 
pendants  of  the  roof,  which  is  supported  by  a  double  row  of 
metal  pillars,  and  in  front  of  the  hustings  were  painted  in 
large  characters  on  red  calico  the  words — "  Monopoly  in- 
jures Trade;"  "The  League  demands  Justice;"  "The 
Bread  Tax  is  cruel, odious,  and  unjust." 

As  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  could  not  visit  any  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  owing  to  their  numerous  engagements, 
special  trains  were  arranged  to  leave  for  North  and  South 
Shields,  Sunderland,  Durham,  and  the  intermediate  places, 
soon  after  the  proceedings  terminated. 

During  the  course  of  yesterday  a  great  degree  of  interest 
was  manifested  by  the  public  in  the  progress  of  the  works  in 
the  interior  of  the  market,  which  was  visited  by  some  hun- 
dreds of  persons,  and  the  "  merrie  bells  "  of  St.  Nicholas  did 
honour  to  the  occasion.  The  meeting  was  appointed  to  be 


held  at  seven  o'clock  last  night,  by  which  hour  the  spacious 
building  was  nearly  filled.  A  hirge  proportion  of  ladies  oc- 
cupied the  reserved  seats,  and  some  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants of  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns  were  on  the  hust- 
ings and  among  the  general  company.  Sixpence  was  charged 
for  admission  to  the  reserved  seats;  but  subscribers  of  1/. 
and  upwards  to  the  League  fund,  and  contributors  to  the 
bazaar,  were  admitted  by  free  tickets,  the  general  public  being 
ulso  admitted  without  charge  "  below  the  bar." 

Shortly  after  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  Bright,  accompanied  by  Sir 
John  Fife,  Mr.  Crawshay,  of  Gateshead,  and  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen,  entered  the  meeting,  which  was  now 
densely  crowded,  and  having  ascended  the  hustings  they  were 
received  with  loud  cheering. 

Sir  John  Fife,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Crawshay,  was  called 
upon  to  preside.  Me  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  near 
approach  of  the  consummation  of  their  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  Free  Trade,  and  concluded  a  short  but  aainiated  speech 
by  introducing  Mr.  Bright. 

Mr.  Bright,  on  presenting  himself,  was  received  with 
loud  and  continued  cheering.  When  it  had  subsided,  be- 
spoke as  follows :  Every  person  who  amuses  or  instrocts 
himself  by  looking  into  the  public  newspapers  must  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  at  this  moment  some  great  question; 
wluch  is  exciting  the  mind  of  almost  the  whole  population, 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  I  take  it,  this  great  question  which  now 
agitates  the  kingdom  is  one  of  no  small  interest  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  of  Newcastle.  Within  this  building  there 
are  assembled,  I  should  think,  not  less  than  4000  grown  up 
inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  we  could  not  have  assembled, 
them  here  to-night  unless  it  were  on  some  question  whieti 
they  believed  to  be  of  vital  interest.  (Cheers.)  At  this 
meeting  we  advocate  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  What 
we  mean  by  Free  Trade  is  very  easily  expressed — that 
every  man  should  be  at  liberty  to  employ  his  industry  and 
his  skill  freely,  and  that  when  he  has  produced  anything  as 
the  result  of  that  industry  or  skill,  or  a  combination  of  both, 
he  should  be  at  liberty  to  sell  it  to  any  customer  that  will 
buy  it  (cheers),  and  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  receive 
in  payment  anything  which  his  customer  offers  him,  and  that 
he  should  trade  freely  with  all  the  markets  of  the  world  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  by  the  law.  And  these  principles  we 
hope  to  apply  to  every  man,  and  every  class  of  men.  We,  as 
manufacturers,  do  not  seek  for  Free  Trade  in  Lancashire,  or 
Yorkshire,  or  Newcastle  only,  but  everywhere.  We  seek  for 
it  for  the  landowner,  the  farmer,  the  farm  labourer,  and  every 
class  of  the  community.  We  seek  to  keep  no  protection  for 
ourselves  or  for  our  own  branch  of  trade.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  protectionists  offer  very  differ- 
ent principles.  They  propose  that  there  shall  be  upon  the 
statute-book  special  laws,  having  for  their  object  to  raise  the 
price  of  certain  articles  of  produce — to  give  to  certain  pro- 
ducers a  better  aud  more  highly  remunerative  market  than 
they  wouid  have  if  those  laws  did  not  exist.  Now,  there  are 
two  reasons  why  wc  object  to  those  principles  of  theirs.  One 
is,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  protect  everybody;  and  the 
other  is,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  protect  everybody  it  would 
be  injurious  to  everybody.  The  landowners  make  a  law  to 
raise  the  price  of  corn,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  shut  out 
foreign  supplies.  When  the  population  is  going  on  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  400,000  persons  in  the  year,  they  do  not 
allow  food  to  be  brought  in  from  abroad  to  continue  the 
supply  of  this  continually  increasing  population.  They  hope 
by  that  means  to  set  everybody  scrambling  for  it,  that  so 
they  may  get  a  higher  price  for  their  grain  than  it  is  worth 
in  the  world's  market.  (Loud  cheers.)  It  is  quite  clear  if 
the  landowner  has  a  right  to  such  a  law,  everybody  else  has. 
I  am  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods,  and,  as  you  all  know, 
the  cotton  is  the  largest  manufacture  in  the  kingdom.  It 
exports  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  goods  exported  from  this 
to  foreign  countries,  and  those  sending  goods  to  all  the  mar- 
kets in  the  world  could  calculate  the  quantity  if  there  were 
no  laws  to  raise  the  price  of  the  elements  of  production. 
We  send  goods  to  China,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  there  they  have  to  compete  with  goods  of  the 
same  kind  from  other  countries.  I  have  seen  goods  of  my 
manufacture  lying  upon  the  stool  of  the  merchant  in  Smyrna 
side  by  side  with  pieces  of  the  same  quality  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  unless  my  piece  can  be  sold  as  cheap 
as  that  from  America,  the  American  will  take  the  market 
from  me.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  cotton  trade  has  no  protection, 
aud  the  coal  trade  has  no  protection.  (Cheers.)  A  little 
time  ago  you  had  something  very  opposite  to  protection  in 
the  coal  trade — you  had  a  tax.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  protective 
system,  then,  is  not  applied  to  everybody  ;  and,  more  than 
that,  you  know  it  cannot  be  applied  to  those  trades  which 
export  any  portion  of  their  produce.  But  it  is  an  injustice 
to  every  manufacturer  and  every  workman  who  has  to  pur- 
chase liis  food  at  a  price  raised  by  law,  while  the  produce  of 
his  labour  remains  at  the  natural  level.  Do  I  exchange  my 
goods  with  the  farmer  for  his  grain  ?  If  the  law  raises  the 
price  of  his  grain,  and  does  not  raise  the  price  of  my  goods 
which  I  give  him  in  exchange,  I  must  give  him  a  larger 
quantity  than  I  should  he  obliged  to  give  him  if  the  law 
were  not  in  existence.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  should  like  to 
see  any  one  in  Newcastle  who  wishes  trade  to  he  pro- 
tected as  a  compensation  for  the  protection  given  to 
land.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  only  one  class  that  ex- 
pects such  compensation,  and  that  is  the  shipowners'  class. 
1  uo  not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  shipowners, 
especially  the  shipowners  of  Newcastle  ;  but  as  far  as  then- 
interest  goes  they  are  a  very  obtuse  class  of  people.  (Cheers.) 
Wooden  sliips  are  going  somewhat  out  of  fashion,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  they  talk  of  building  iron 
ones.  I  don't  know  whether  it  may  ever  be  the  cose  or  not 
that  wooden  ships  go  out  of  fashion,  but  if  they  do,  I  hope 
wooden  heads  will  be  no  longer  found  among  shipowners. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  Our  ships  are  competed  with  all 
over  the  world,  ana  at  this  moment  the  owners  of  those  ves- 
sels are  acting  in  opposition  to  their  own  interest  in  claiming 
protection  against  foreign  competition,  that  interest  being 
a  conditional  one,  that  trade  should  be  free  in  all  branches  of 
industry,  in  order  that  a  large  quantity  of  every  description  of 
goods  and  passengers  should  cross  the  ocean,  so  that  there 
may  be  abundant  cargoes  for  ships,  at  a  rate  of  charge  such 
as  will  pay  them  for  their  trouble.  (Cheers.) 

*  *  *  *  » 

If  the  principle  of  protection  could  be  applied  in  every 
case  it  would  nevertheless  be  most  unjust.  We  should 
simply  be  robbing  each  other  in  order  to  charge  each  other 
by  law  idl  round,  so  that  no  person  would  get  more  in  the 
end  than  if  such  a  law  were  not  in  existence.  There  was  a 
senator  in  the  council  of  King  <  lotham  who  proposed  that 
everybody  should  be  taxed,  and  that  the  profit  of  the  tax 
should  lie  put  into  everybody's  pocket.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  Just  such  a  law  would  that  be  by  which  every- 
body was  allowed  to  overcharge  his  customer,  in  order  that 
everybody  should  become  richer  by  the  process.  (Cheers.) 
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Why,  then,  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  must  be  admitted. 
The?  have  been  loug  admitted  by  many  who  oppose  us. 
(Cheers.)  The  scarcity,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  Corn 
Laws  is  not  a  scarcity  which  affects  the  very-  rich,  but  is  a 
scarcity  which  affects  the  poorest.  The  Corn  Laws  never 
work  as  the  landlords  wish  them  to  work.  Their  effect  is 
to  starve  somebody,  but  not  the  men  who  come  upon  plat- 
forms. (Hear,  hear.)  No;  the  rich  are  comfortably  enough 
off;  but  those  suffer  first  and  most  severely  w  ho  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  of  comforts.  Within  the  last  three  or 
four  mouths,  at  any  rate  within  the  last  six  months,  the 
price  of  bread  has  risen  considerably.  The  potatoes  have 
failed.  I  had  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Suffolk  the  other 
day,  and  he  tells  me  the  labourers  there  are. eating  onions 
and  Swede  turnips.  (Hear.)  The  classes  who  of  all  others 
should  have  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  cheap  rate  arc  those 
at  this  moment  suffering  from  the  effects  of  scarcity.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  you  have  read  the  newspapers  within  the  last 
fortnight  you  will  have  seen  long  reports  of  protection  meet- 
ings— meetings  for  the  protection  of  native  agriculture — 
which,  put  in  plain  language,  means  meetings  for  the  cre- 
ation of  scarcity  and  the  general  extension  of  famine  among 
the  poor.  The  squires  meet,  and  the  farmers  who  depend 
upon  them  meet  with  them,  and  the  substance  of  their 
speeches  is  this — one-half  consists  of  denunciations  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  They  denounce  him  as  a  most  perfidious 
statesman.  Now,  these  men  assert  at  the  same  time  that, 
they  are  the  most  powerful  party  in  the  kingdom,  and  every- 
body knows  they  are  a  most  suspicious  party  as  regards  their 
own  interest.  Now,  if  they  are  a  very  powerful  party,  and  a 
very  suspicious  party — that  is,  a  party  that  is  wide  awake — I 
cannot  tell  how  they  come  to  be  so  treated.  They  say  they 
are  the  paramount  interest  in  the  State — that  there  is  no 
one  worthy  of  carrying  on  the  Government  but  the  owners 
and  representatives  of  the  soil.  That  paramount  interest, 
however,  is  terribly  afraid  iest  some  of  the  miserable  serf's 
of  Russia  or  Poland  shorld  send  so  much  wheat  here  that 
the  stout  farmers  of  England  should  be  entirely  driven 
out  of  the  market.  (Loud  cheers.)  They  have  said  over 
and  over  again  at  these  meetings  that  if  the  Corn  Laws 
were  repealed  we  should  be  inundated  with  foreign  corn. 
They  have  an  idea  that  somewhere — they  don't  know  much 
of  geography — somewhere  across  the  water — there  is  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  grain,  all  in  sacks,  marked  and  tick- 
eted for  exportation  to  this  country  (laughter  )  ;  and  that  the 
moment  the  duties  are  taken  off  so  much  coru  would  come 
in  from  abroad  that  the  English  farmer  would  not  be  able 
to  sell  a  single  quarter.  (Cheers.)  I  never  heard  of  a  coun- 
try being  inundated  with  foreign  corn.  We  are  never  inun- 
dated with  cotton,  though  it  comes  in  free.  The  Northum 
berland  farmers  could  tell  you  that  we  are  not  inundated 
with  sheep's  wool  since  the  duty  was  taken  off.  The  duty 
was  taken  off  lard  after  a  fight  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  there  has  been  no  inundation  of  lard.  A  large  quantity 
comes  in  and  finds  customers.  Some  one  gets  lard  that  did 
not  get  any  before.  (Cheers.)  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  abolished,  everybody 
who  now  eats  bread,  would  eat  bread  still ;  and  those  who 
now  eat  potatoes  would  come  in  for  some  of  the  wheat  re- 
ceived from  abroad.  (Cheers)  I  find  that  atthose  agricul- 
tural protection  meetings  the  speakers  are  uuder  great 
alarm  of  a  foreign  war.  They  don't  want  a  large  price  for 
their  produce — they  don't  want  to  starve  us — they  only  want 
to  prevent  foreigners  starving  us.  (Laughter.)  They  say,  only 
look — suppose  we  should  have  a  universal  war  ?  Suppose, 
we  might  reply)  the  sky  were  to  fall  (laughter),  men  would 
catch  larks.  (Cheers.)  Well,  suppose  there  was  an  uni- 
versal war,  we  should  not  be  able,  they  say,  to  get  food  from 
abroad,  and  we  should  be  pent  up  in  this  island,  and  we 
should  starve.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  worth  while  we  should 
go  on  partially  starving  now — a  great  many,  I  fear,  are  on 
the  verge  of  starvation — in  order  that  we  may  not  be  starved 
at  some  future  time  that  cannot  be  named.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Times  put  it  very  well  in  one  of  its  leading  articles  ou 
the  Corn  Laws.  The  writer  said,  some  day  or  other  a  comet 
might  strike  the  earth ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
go  to  any  expense,  as  the  danger  was  not  very  imminent,  in 
providing  buffers,  the  same  as  they  have  between  locomotive 
carriages.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  But  on  this  question  of 
war  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say.  What  part  of  the  world  is 
it  upon  which  the  cry  of  war  arises  ?  The  United  States  of 
America.  From  what  part  of  the  States  particularly  ?  From  the 
western  and  north-western  States — the  great  agricultural  and 
corn-growing  districts  of  the  country.  The  southern  States 
do  not  wish  to  go  to  war,  especially  with  England,  with 
whom  they  carry  on  a  trade  in  cotton.  The  Atlautic  States 
of  America  do  not  wish  to  go  to  war  with  England,  because 
the  flags  of  their  vessels  are  constantly  passing  over  the 
Atlantic,  to  and  from  this  kingdom.    The  western  States  are 

f rowers  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  cheese,  and  butter;  but  they 
on't  look  for  a  trade  to  us,  because  our  Corn  Law  prevents 
it.  No  doubt,  if  they  could  be  imported  free,  like  cotton,  im- 
mense quantities  of  these  would  come  here.  The  duty  on 
tobacco  is  entirely  a  revenue  duty.  It  does  not  keep  the 
tobacco  out,  and  therefore  we  do  a  large  trade  in  that 
article.  (Hear.)  But  the  object  of  the  Corn  Law  is  not  to 
raise  a  revenue  from  American  grain,  but  to  prohibit  the 
arrival  of  American  grain  in  the  ports  of  this  kingdom. 
Mr.  Polk  is  a  leading  man,  and  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the 
western  States.  But  if  we  tj»dc  with  the  western  States  as 
we  do  with  the  southern  we  should  secure  them  with  the 
same  bond,  and  a  war  with  the  United  States  of  America 
would  be  the  most  unlikely  thing  we  could  think  of. 
(Cheers.) 

***** 
Mr.  Bright  resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud  and  long-con- 
tinued cheering. 

Mr.  CoBDSM  was  called  upon  by  the  chairman,  and  after 
some  introductory  remarks  he  proceeded  to  say — I  observe 
that  at  these  protection  meetings  they  have  rather  changed 
their  tone  in  one  particular.  They  now  say,  "  Don't  let  us 
call  this  a  Com  Law  question.''  One  wise  man  in  Wiltshire 
said,  "  J  don't  like  the  word  Corn  Law,"  and  well  he  might 
say  so  :  "  Let  us,"  he  said,  "  call  our  cause  the  protection  of 
native  industry."  And  I  observe  that  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien — 
(who  is  a  young  man  of  talent  ;  nay,  I  believe,  if  he  had  a 
good  cause,  he  would  display  brilliant  talents,  but  he  has  got 
into  the  wrong  groove,  as  he  will  find  out  before  the  next 
session  is  over) — Well  this  young  statesman  said  in  North- 
amptonshire the  other  day,  "  We  must  change  the  name  of 
our  society,  from  '  a  society  for  the  protection  of  agriculture,' 
and  wc  must  call  it  '  a  society  for  the  protection  of  native 
industry.'  "  That  is,  they  want,  to  protect  you  and  to  protect 
everybody  else.  Now  my  friend  Mr.  Bright  has  alluded 
briefly  tq  the  fact  that  manufacturers  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
protected.  A  very  large  portion  of  our  manufactures  are 
sold  abroad,  and  goods  sold  abroad  can  have  no  protection 
from  our  Acta  of  Parliament.    The  very  fact  that  wc  send 


goods  abroad  is  a  proof  that  we  have  more  made  than  we 
can  sell  at  home;  and  our  manufactures,  therefore,  cannot 
be  protected.    Well,  then,  all  the  great  manufacturing  inte- 
rests of  the  kingdom  are  altogether  unprotected,  and  inca- 
pable of  being  protected,  and  i  would  ask  Mr.  O'Brien  if  it 
is  likely  that  the  vast  body  of  the  industrious  classes  en- 
gaged in  these  manufactures  will  ever  submit  to  any  small 
portion  of  the  community  being  protected  at  our  expense. 
(Loud  cheering.)    I  am  glad  the  protectionists  have  been 
brought  to  this.    They  cannot  sustain  their  cause  whilst 
they  talk  only  of  protecting  themselves;  they  dare  not  face 
us  in  Parliament  again  ou  that,  ground — they  have  been 
too  soundly  drubbed  for  that;  and  they  have  taken  up  a  new 
position,  which  is  more  untenable  still.    (Hear,  hear.)  It 
has  become  a  matter  of  fact.   We  can  prove  that  they 
have  not  protected  —  that  they  cannot  protect  —  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  community ;  and  that  being 
proved,  the  whole  system  must  disappear  as  a  mere  fraud, 
delusion,  and  injustice.  (Cheers.)  Well,  but  let  us  go  a  little 
further,  and  ask,  are  the  people  that  are  protected  by  their 
laws  better  off  than  those  that  are  left  to  their  unaided 
energy,  and  who  have  to  find  a  market  for  their  produce  in 
the  open  world  ?    Who  are  the  people  in  this  country  that 
are  receiving  the  lowest  wages?    Precisely  that  portion  of 
the  community  for  whose  benefit  these  protection  societies 
pretend  to  exist — the  agricultural  labourers,  who  are  getting 
7s.,  8s.,  or  Sis.  a  week — aye,  in  Herefordshire,  and  parts  of 
Somersetshire,  lis.  a  week.    The  unskilled  labourers  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  who  are  working  for  Kussians, 
Poles,  Americans,  and  Chinese,  are  as  a  rule,  without  ex- 
ception, getting  00  per  cent,  more  wages  than  those  who  are 
at  work  for  these  protected  interests.  (Applause.)  Aye,  and 
whilst  these  meu  are  pretending  to  maintain  this  protection 
for  the  benefit  of  the  peasantry,  the  peasantry  are  running 
away  from  their  protection,  and  coming  to  manufacturing 
districts,  seeking  better  wages,  and  better  employment  from 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  no  protection,  and  who  are 
working  for  the  open  markets  of  the  world.    But  these  pro- 
tection societies  not  merely  attack  the  League,  they  seem  to 
have  very  great  doubts  about  their  own  champions.  Really 
the  maundering — the  vapid  maundering — of  these  societies 
when  they  talk  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  .lames  Graham,  is 
sickening.    It  is  sickening  to  find  men,  and  Englishmen 
too,  talking  such  insensate  twaddle  about  the  intentions  of 
these  ministers,  whom  they  profess  all  the  while  to  govern 
and  control.    One  man  says  he  can't  believe  thnt  Sir  Robert 
Peel  intends  to  repeal  the  Corn  Law;  another  says  he  has 
just  come  from  the  clubs  in  London,  and  he  cannot  gather 
a  single  hint  as  to  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  intends  to  do ; 
another  says  he  hopes  Sir  H.  Peel  will  stick  to  his  promise 
to  maintain  protection.   Why,  gentlemen,  if  you  could  ima- 
gine a  flock  of  sheep  suddenly  endowed  with  the  power 
of  speech,  and  if  you  could  suppose  that  flock  of  sheep 
speculating  as  to   what  their  shepherd  is  going  to  do 
with  theui,  just  such  a  conversation,  I  '11  he  bound  to 
say,  would  take  place  amongst  them  as  that  which  takes 
place  at  protectionist  meetings.   (Laughter.)    One  old  so- 
lemn-looking wether  would  say,  "  Well,  do  you  think  the 
shepherd  and  his  dog  will  take  us  to  that  wet  cold  hill  side 
to-morrow,  or  do  you  think  we  shall  be  down  in  the  valley, 
where  we  shall  have  the  protection  of  the  hedge  ?"  Then 
up  would  come  another  very  dismal  looking  ewe,  and  she 
would  say,  "  I  wonder  when  the  shearers  are  likely  to  come  ? 
I  wouder  when  wc  shall  be  fleeced?"    (Loud  cheers  and 
laughter.)     And  another  probably  would  be  speculating 
whether  the  butcher  was  coming  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives. 
(Roars  of  laughter.)    Now  this  is  a  pretty  kind  of  argument 
for  the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  isn't  it  ?  They  are  specu- 
lating upon  what  the  son  of  a  cotton  spinner  is  going  to  do 
with  them.    Why  are  they  as  helpless  as  a  flock  of  sheep  ? 
Simply  because  they  cannot  find  a  hell-wether  amongst 
themselves  to  lead  them.    (Continued  cheering.)    There  is 
not  a  mutton  amongst  them  to  keep  them  out  of  the  mire, 
and  so  they  are  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  son  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  and  Sir  James 
Graham.   Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  pitiable  exhibition.  But 
it  will  have  much  more  grave  consequences  to  our  landed 
aristocracy  than  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  if  they  do  not 
take  care.     (Hear,  hear.)    If  they  could  have  held  their 
tonguts — if  our  landed  aristocracy  could  have  only  contrived 
to  have  wrapped  themselves  up  in  a  mantle  of  exclusiveuess, 
and  maintained  that  taciturnity,  which  may  pass  for  wisdom 
— in  the  absence  of  it ;  why,  such  is  the  veneration  of  the 
English  people  for  rank — we  are  such  a  lord-loving  people — 
that  they  might  have  gone  on  for  generations,  ruling  us  by 
a  kind  of  prescriptive  right,  and  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  would  nothave  inquired  into  their  rigbtor  competency 
to  govern  us,  provided  they  had  governed  us  with  anything 
like  fairness  and  decency.  But  they  have  committed  a  great 
wrong,  and  they  have  been  silly  enough  to  come  forward  in 
public,  and  try  to  justify  that  wrong  by  argument ;  and  then 
we  find  what  idols  of  clay  we  have  been  worshipping!  The 
oracle  has  spoken,  and  instead  of  its  being  the  pure  and 
precious  metal  we  have  been  dreaming  of,  it  has  turned  into 
dross  before  us.    I  do  not  profess  to  be  particularly  demo- 
cratic. I  should  have  no  objection  to  changes  going  on  in 
this  or  any  other  country  gradually;  but,  positively,  I  begin 
to  fear  that  these  men  by  their  folly — their  absolute  silliness 
and  stupidity— will  precipitate  changes  faster  than  any  man 
who  likes  ordinary  movement  would  wish.    Men  are  not 
prepared   to   leave   their   counting-houses    and  ware- 
houses, and  carry  on  the  affairs  of  State  instead  of  them. 
We  have  plenty  that  are  able  to  do  it.    We  have  tens  of 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  our  work- 
shops, in  our  warehouses,  in  our  counting-houses,  ready, 
and  fit,  and  willing  to  do  the  nation's  worn  better  than  these 
maundering  silly  people  do  it,  but  then  they  have  other  en 
gagements  ou  hand,  and  cannot  do  it  at  an  hour's  notice. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)    And  if  these  men  go  on  as  they 
are  now  going,  why  they  will  precipitate  some  sort  of  revo- 
lution in  this  country  before  the  country  is  prepared  for  it. 
What  I  should  like  to  see  would  be  a  movement  amongst 
the  wiser  part  of  the  aristocracy  to  save  the  rest.   I  would 
begin  with  the  dukes,  for  the  dukes  seem  to  he  the  most  in- 
latunted  class.    There  arc  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  why  these  five  dukes  are 
enough  to  ruin  the  aristocracy  !  (  Much  laughter.)    If  you 
had  five  ship-owners  in  Newcastle  so  infatuated,  so  silly,  so 
positively  incapable  as  these  live  dukes  are,  why  the  ship- 
ping trade  would  leave  your  port.    Cannot  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  another  or  two  of  our 
dukes,  lay  hold  of  these  five  dukes,  and  manage  to  put  them 
in  strait  waistcoats?  (Renewed  laughter.)    And  then  the 
marquises — the  next  in  rank — seem  to  be  just  next  in  folly. 
There  are  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  und  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury.    1  observe  that,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has  been 
having  a  meeting  in  Hertfordshire,  at  which  he  talked  about 


the  League  being  a  great  unconstitutional  body,  which,  if 
allowed  to  go  on,  would  deprive  them  of  all  their  rights,  and 
liberties,  and  franchises;  aud  he  wound  up  a  magniloquent 
tirade  by  declaring  that  he'll  sign  a  petition  in  order  to  put 
the  League  down.  (Laughter.)  That  was  in  Hertfordshire; 
and  all  this  scolding  is  simply  because  the  League  reconi' 
mend  the  middle  aud  industrious  classes  to  possess  them- 
selves of  -lOs.  freeholds  in  the  counties,  in  order  to  prevent 
such  men  as  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  disposing  of  the  representation  of  counties  in 
the  way  they  had  done.  Hertfordshire  sends  three  members 
to  Parliament :  it  is  one  of  those  counties  which  they  call  a 
unicorn  county,  driving  three,  and  the  Marquis  has  hitherto 
been  the  driver.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  1  did  directly  I 
had  read  the  speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury."  I 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Hertford  immediately,  and  said,  buy 
me  a  4(  s.  freehold  in  Hertfordshire.  I'll  be  on  the  list 
for  Hertfordshire  next  year,  and  I  will  beg  and  entreat 
all  my  friends,  all  good  Leaguers,  in  the  metropolis  and 
the  neighbourhood  (where  they  are  within  half  an 
hour's  ride  of  the  polling  place  for  that  county)  to  fol- 
low my  example  and  qualify  for  it. 

*  *  %     i  ■    ■  ,*  * 

I  have  been  a  year  and  a  half  working  this  question,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  this  county  qualification  movement  is  a 
leverage  by  which  we  can  transfer  the  power  of  the  mono 
polist  landlords  utterly  and  for  ever  into  the  hands  of  the 
middle  and  industrious  classes  of  this  country.  I  should 
despair  of  ever  succeeding  in  this  question  by  anything 
short  of  a  physical  force  revolution  unless  I  saw  in  this  40s. 
freehold  qualification  the  means  of  doing  it.  1  believe  that 
all  argument  is  useless.  I  believe  that  appeals  to  reason 
and  conscience  are  utterly  useless  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  yield  to  but  one  influence,  and  that  is  fear.  It  is  a 
base  passion  to  govern  any  body  of  men  ;  but  I  believe  that 
neither  the  House  of  Commons  nor  the  House  of  Lords 
will  yield  to  anything  else.  They  don't  care  for  your  argu- 
ments. They  won't,  yield  to  your  logic.  But  show  them 
that  you  have  the  power  of  transferring  their  majority  into 
a  minority,  and  you  will  then  move  them.  (Loud  cheers.) 
At  this  moment,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  in  deep  and  inti  - 
mate communication  with  the  leading  men  of  the  aristocracy, 
trying  to  persuade  them  to  allow  him  to  settle  this  question, 
and  to  put  down  the  League  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
be  put  down — by  doing  justice  ou  this  question  of  corn, 
(Applause,)  in  these  secret  conferences,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  most  cogent  argument  that  Sir  R.  Peel  bus  to  use 
with  the  more  long-headed  of  the  aristocracy  is  this,  "  See 
what  the  League  are  doing:  they  have  taught  the  middle 
and  industrious  classes  of  the  towns  the  use  of  the  power 
that  has  long  been  latent,  and  if  you  force  them  by  resis- 
tance to  go  on,  year  after  year,  the  counties  will  be  torn 
from  you,  and  you,  the  great  landed  proprietors,  the  lord- 
lieutenants,  and  the  magistrates,  will  have  no  more  power  in 
your  own  counties  than  so  many  labouring  men.  If  you  re- 
sist this  body,  you  will  not  only  lose  the  power  to  maintain 
the  Corn  Law,  but  the  meu  who  are  getting  votes  to  put 
down  the  bread  tax  are  of  a  class  that  will  very  likely  put 
you  down.''  (Loud  cheers.)  That  is  the  argument  we  arc 
furnishing  to  Sir  R.  Peel.  If  these  men  yield  next,  session 
— as  I  predict  they  will  yield — it  will  be  because  they  know 
we  have  the  power  to  force  them  to  yield,  if  they  attempt  to 
procrastinate  the  settlement  of  this  question.  I  say  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  will  yield  next  session.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  shall  get  what  we  want  through  Sir  Robert  Peel.  I 
don't  care  who  it  comes  from.  Get  it  we  will.  (Deafening 
applause.)  They  may  force  Mr.  Bright  and  myself  to  en- 
dure another  three  or  four  years'  domestic  martyrdom,  sacri- 
ficing our  health,  and  getting  more  gray  hairs  and  more 
wrinkles  by  this  laborious  agitation — (The  vast  assembly 
here  rose  as  one  man,  and  cheered  for  some  seconds,  follow- 
ing this  by  loud  clapping  of  hands) — but  the  cheering  re- 
ception you  have  given  us  at  this  meeting,  and  our  fund  of 
200,000/.,  makes  me  confident  that  we  shall  force  them  to 
submit.  It  is  possible  they  may  yield  to  Sir  R.  Peel.  It  is 
possible  he  may  yield  to  them.  If  he  bring  forward  any  half- 
and-half  scheme,  then  we  have  a  power  in  the  opposition  to 
bring  against  him  which  we  have  never  had  before.  We  were 
never  a  united  opposition  before.  I  declare  to  you  most 
solemnly,  that  up  to  within  the  last  six  mouths  I  have  been 
more  afraid  of  the  Whigs  than  of  the  Tories.  I  have  looked 
with  fear  and  trembling  at  a  division  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  might  possibly  throw  Sir  Robert  Peel  into  a 
minority,  because  I  was  afraid  that,  if  the  Whigs  came  into 
power  without  recorded  pledges  to  carry  out  our  principles, 
we  should  have  been  worse  off  than  in  the  hands  of  the  To- 
ries. Not  that  I  tliink  worse  of  those  who  are  nearer  to  us 
on  some  points  than  of  those  who  are  further  off.  I  was 
afraid  of  the  Whigs  for  this  reason.  They  have  still  some 
popularity  in  the  country,  and  I  was  afraid  that  if  they  pro- 
posed a  compromise  there  would  he  a  disposition  in  many 
parts  to  coincide  with  them,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  power. 
But  all  that  is  past.  We  goto  Parliament  this  next  session  a. 
united  opposition.  If  Sir  R.  Peel  does  not  go  straight,  then 
the  sooner  we  find  him  in  a  minority  the  better,  if  he  does 
not  go  straight,  I  shall  not  care  with  whom  I  vote,  if  by  any 
honourable  vote  I  can  throw  him  into  a  minority.  If  be 
does  not  bring  forward  a  full  measure,  he'll  not  live  through 
the  session.  With  '-iOO  men  opposed  to  him  in  a  compact 
body,  and — leaving  myself  out  of  the  question — comprising 
nine-tenths  of  the  talent  of  the  House,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  his  Government  to  stand  through  the  next  session, 
unless  he  takes  a  course  which  will  secure  to  him  the  sup- 
port of  the  country  on  this  question.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel 
proposes  to  abolish  the  Corn  and  Provision  Laws,  I'll  cling 
to  him  as  faithfully  until  he  has  done  his  work  as  1  would  to 
Lord  J.  Russell  or  any  one  else.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Crawshay  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  having  heard  the  addresses  of  Messrs. 
Cobden  and  Bright,  heartily  thank  them  for  their  attendance 
here  this  evening,  and  pledges  itself  to  carry  their  recom- 
mendations into  effect  by  every  means  in  its  power." 

After  advocating  the  general  principles  of  Free  Trade,  be 
announced  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the 
League,  and  for  placing  votes  on  the  register. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Hari.e  seconded  the  resolution  in  an  animated 
address,  in  which  he  particularly  alluded  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  town,  and  stated  that  if  Mr.  Hinde  did  not  come 
round  to  them,  they  would  have  to  use  every  exertion  to  send 
a  fitting  coadjutor  with  Mr.  Ord. 

Mr.  J.  Raynk,  extensively  engaged  in  shipping,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman,  addressed  the  meeting,  stilting  it  as 
his  belief  that  an  unrestricted  trade  would  be  must  adwm 
tageous  to  the  shipping  interest,  and  hoped  that  the  ship- 
owners would  soon  become  unanimous  on  that  subject. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  CoBnuN  returned  thanks  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bright, 
and  concluded  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  John 
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Fife,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bright,  and  carried  with 
cheering. 

Sir  John  Fife  acknowledged  the  compliment,  after  which 
The  meeting  gave  three  cheers  for  the  deputation,  and 
three  for  the  League  and  Free  Trade. 

Meetings  also  have  been  held  at  Carlisle  and  Kendall,  the 
reports  of  svhich  have  not  yet  reached  us ;  but  they  have  been 
most  spirited  and  enthusiastic. 

DINNER  TO  THE  MAYOR  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 

A  most  gratifying  demonstration  of  public  opinion  took 
place,  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  Northampton,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  public  dinner  to  the  Mayor,  John  Groom,  Esq.  It 
was  a  most  important  instance  of  the  great  advance  of  Free 
Trade  principles,  and  deserves  additional  notice,  coming, 
as  it  does,  so  quickly  after  the  occurrence  of  an  "  Agricul- 
tural Protection"  meeting  at  Northampton,  collected  together 
bv  all  the  influence  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
agriculturists  of  the  neighbourhood,  whilst  the  meeting  of 
Tuesday  night  was  an  exhibition  of  the  independent  and 
unbiassed  feelings  of  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  North- 
ampton, who  are  subject  to  no  such  influences,  and  whose 
judgment  is  left  unfettered  and  free.  The  most  perfect 
unanimity  pervaded  the  assembly  as  to  the  necessity  of 
emancipating  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  encouraging 
the  full  development  of  its  great  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial capacity  by  removing  all  restrictions  upon  the  import 
of  the  prime  necessary  of  life. 

At  five  o'clock  the  chair  was  taken  by  Vernon  Smith, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  John  Stanton  and  Joseph  Wykes,  Esqs.,  acting 
as  vice  presidents. 

The  dinner,  which  took  place  at  the  Peacock,  was  ad- 
mirably- provided,  and  reflected  much  credit  on  the  proprietor 
of  that  hotel. 

Amongst  those  present  we  noticed  Raikes  Currie,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Rev.  J.  Sargeaut,  rector  of  Stanwich,  Rev.  T.  C. 
Wilson,  rector  of  Boueat,  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett,  Aldermen 
Porter,  Willis,  Walke,  and  Hollis,  Town  Councillors  Denis, 
Wykes,  Lloyd,  Haggie,  Marshall,  Roe,  Edens,  &c. ;  J. 
Heusinan,  Esq.,  town  clerk,  G.  Cooke,  Esq.,  clerk  of  the 
peace,  W.  Stevenson,  W.  Turner. 

The  usual  preliminary  loyal  toasts  having  been  disposed 
of,  the  Chairman  proposed  the  health  of  the  Mayor  which 
was  drunk  with  acclamation. 

After  the  mayor  had  briefly  replied  to  the  toast,  the  Town 
Clerk  proposed  the  health  of  the  members  for  the  borough. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  M.P.,  addressed  the  meeting  in  a 
long  speech,  declaring  his  determination  to  support  the  total 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws;  and  commenting  on  the  late  Mi- 
nisterial crisis,  and  the  present  position  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
^and  the  protectionist  section  of  the  Conservative  party. 
Mr.V.  Smithwas  followed  by  Mr.  RAiKEsCtiRRiE.M.P.for 
the  borough,  who  made  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  which 
we  regret  our  space  will  not  allow  us  fully  to  report.  He 
paid  a  short  but  well  merited  tribute  to  the  late  lamented 
Earl   Spencer  ;  and  made  some  humorous  and  telling 
comments  on  recent  events  and  future  prospects  by  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  pending  rumours  as  to  the  p;u  t  taken  by 
Earl  Grey  in  the  late  attempt  to  form  a  Liberal  Administra- 
tion :  Lord  John  Russell  embraced  the  cause  of  total  and 
immediate  repeal  with  unreserved  frankness,  and  with  a  de- 
cision which  inspires  confidence.  I  believe  that  he  attempted 
the  formation  of  a  Government  most  reluctantly,  and  solely 
from  a  sense  of  public  duty ;  but  this  we  have  the  happiness 
to  know,  that  he  undertook  it  on  the  basis  of  carrying  out 
boldly,loyally,aud  completely  the  great  truth  he  had  avowed ; 
and  gave  the  best  pledge  of  his  sincerity  and  earnestness  by 
the  offer  of  office  to  the  ablest  and  most  successful  advo- 
cate of  this,  or  indeed  of  any  other  movement.  (Cheers.) 
It  boots  not  to  inquire  why  Lord  John  Russell  failed  to 
form  a  Government.    Mr.  Maeaulay,  perhaps  rather  pre- 
maturely, tells  us  that  the  failure  is  solely  attributable  to 
Lord  Grey.    I  will  only  say,  speaking  of  public  men  from 
the  calm  distance-ground  of  private  life,  whence,  however, 
I  have,  I  hope  impartially  and  certainly  with  care,  observed 
them,  that  I  hold  the  strong  opinion  that  any  Liberal  Go- 
vernment formed  on  Free  Trade  principles,  in  which  Lord 
Grey  did  not  occupy  a  prominent  station  and  fill  an  im- 
portant post,  would  be  in  a  most  false  position.  ( Hear,  hear. ) 
The  depth  and  soundness  of  his  economical  opinions,  his 
able  and  fearless  advocacy  of  them,  his  bold  and  statesman- 
like views  on  the  vexata  quest  io  of  the  Irish  church,  his  com- 
plete mastery  of  colonial  subjects,  his  indefatigable  industry, 
and  his  thorough  honesty  and  courage,  have  impressed  this 
on  every  independent  man.    It  is  the  fashion  to  call  him 
"  crolchetty,"  which,  being  interpreted  out  of  party  language, 
means  often  conscientious  ;  to  consider  him  "  impractica- 
ble," which  in  like  manner  may  be,  that  he  forms  and  main- 
tains his  opinions  with  sincerity  and  boldness.    I  wait  for 
the  22d  of  the  month.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  read  the  riddle 
of  the  great  politicid  sphynx,  which  is  very  like  a  Christmas 
conundrum,  to  be  handed  round  among  the  bewildered  coun- 
try gentlemen,  who  paw  it  and  mumble  it,  and  then  fairly 
"give  it  up."  (Laughter  and  cheers.;    Mr.  Raikes  Currie 
then  proceeded  in  a  most  earnest  and  eloquent  mannerto  ex- 
pose the  fallacies  which  the  landlords  were  now  so  ludicrously 
attempting  to  give  currency  to  in  the  counties,  and  termi- 
nated a  long  and  able  speech  with  the  following  most  effec- 
tive passage: — In  the  observations  I  have  made  I  have  as- 
sumed, as  the  protectionists  (who  vilify  the  minister)  assume, 
that  at  last,  awakened  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  position, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  determined  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  I 
do  earnestly  hope,  that  for  his  own  future  fame — for  the  sake 
of  the  agriculturists  themselves — above  all;  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  this  country — this  may  indeed  be  so.  (Loud 
cheers.)    But,  to  quote  one  line  of  truth  from  a  tissue  of 
brazen  sophistry  which  appears  in  the  last  Quarterly  Review 
upon  this  subject :  "  The  fate  of  the  people  of  England 
does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  any  Cabinet :  it  depends  upon 
themselves :" 

"  f.et  peers  and  premiers  fly  which  way  they  will, 
We  are  ourselves,  and  our  own  masters  still." 
(Cheers.)  If  justice  be  denied,  if  the  struggie  be  continued, 
a  combination,  already  fearful,  will  become  "  a  solemn 
league  and  covenant,"  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 
Victory,  never  doubtful,  cannot  be  long  delayed;  but  in 
the  passions  of  protracted  strife,  in  the  achieved  possession 
of  electoral  power,  in  the  inevitable  intemperance  of  tri- 
umphs, wliat  institutions  shall  be  safe?  I  turn  from  the 
fearful  picture  !  This  must  be  no  class  triumph,  no  death- 
feud  of  rival  interests,  but  a  common  effort  for  a  common 
good.  I  see  this  great  nation  at  length  awakening  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  island,  to  declare  that  trade 
shall  be  free  (tremendous  cheering),  and,  from  the  chaos  in 
which  the  old  party  combinations  are  mingling  to  their  dis- 
solution, I  see  evolving  a  gigantic  power,  the  party  of  the 
people.   (Cheers.)    If  a  statesman  could  be  found  worthy 


to  grasp  and  combine  the  elements  which  are  heaving 
with  momentous  changes',  to  lead  and  moderate  and 
direct  the  inevitable  movement — to  do  this  in  a  spirit  of 
faith,  sincerity,  and  wisdom — what  a  glorious  destiny 
awaits  him  !  lie  yet  might  reconcile  order  with  progress — 
he  yet  perchance  might  say,  "  I  will  stand  by  the  old  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  by  our  limited  monarchy,  by  an  en- 
dowed church,  by  an  hereditary  peerage;  but,  then,  I  will 
achieve  entire  justice  for  the  people."  (Repeated  cheers.) 
May  He  with  whom  are  the  issues  of  national  as  of  indivi- 
dual life  control  the  acts  of  men — may  they  who  have  the 
apparent  power  see  the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace — 
and  may  we,  who  have  the  real  power,  use  it  with  the  for- 
bearance of  conscious  strength,  with  perfect  firmness  of 
purpose — but  calmly,  legally,  without  unnecessary  offence, 
and  in  the  hour  of  victory  abstain  from  triumph  !  (The 
honourable  gentlemen  resumed  his  seat  amidst  the  most 
enthusiastic  cheering.) 

The  Chairman*  having  proposed  the  health  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sargeaut,  and  the  liberal  clergy  of  the  county  of  North- 
amptonshire. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sargeant  rose  amid  much  applause  to  re- 
turn thanks.    He  said,  I  have  always  claimed  for  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  a  full  right  to  entertain  an  opinion  upon 
public  affairs,  and  to  express  that  opinion  whenever  they 
think  proper  so  to  do.    Gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to  claim 
tin's  right  merely  as  a  free-born  Briton  in  its  full  extent  to- 
day, but  I  stand  here  as  a  clergyman,  and  as  a  clergyman 
only;  for  I  maintain  that  if  ever  there  was  a  question  which 
might  and  ought  to  call  forth  the  opinion  of  the  clergy,  it  is 
that  question  which  now  agitates  the  public  mind — the  ques- 
tion whether  the  field  of  labour  shall  or  shall  not  lie  extend- 
ed ;  whether  the  population  of  this  country  shall  be  fed,  and 
have  a  regular  supply  of  food  at  equable  prices ;  not  in  my 
opinion — for  in  that  I  entirely  agree  with  what  Mr.  Currie 
has  said — not  at  prices  which  shall  be  ruinous  to  the  fanner, 
but  at  the  same  time  at  prices  winch  shall  not  be  ruinous  to 
the  consumer,  and  therefore  ruinous  to  every  class  of  the 
community.  (Cheers.)    Gentlemen,  if  I  had  not  been  for 
many  years  a  friend  to  Free  Trade,  I  could  not  now  refuse 
my  consent  to  it.    If  I  had  been  what  is  called  a  "  Con- 
servative,"— an  opponent  of  Free  Trade,  and  supporter  of 
prohibition — still  I  think  by  the  present  crisis  I  must  have 
been  very  much  shaken  in  my  opinion.    When  we  see  so 
many  great  and  good  men  making  declarations  of  their  con- 
victions that  Free  Trade  must  come — when  we  remember — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  dare  idlude  to  the  presence  of  that 
noble  lord  among  us  (referring  to  Lord  Spencer)  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  so  deep  are  my  feelings  of  reverence  and 
respectful  love  for  his  memory,  (hear,) — when  we  remem- 
ber his  manly  declarations  in  favour  of  Free  Trade — those 
declarations  coming  from  a  man  so  pure,  and  whose  heart 
we  all  know  beat  in  sympathy  with  others'  woes, — a  man 
who  always  employed  the  energies  of  his  great  and  enlight- 
ened mind,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  country's  good, — I  say, 
looking  to  all  this,  if  I  had  not  before  been  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade,  I  think  these  facts  must  have  very  much  shaken 
me.   But  we  have  also  an  instance  of  a  noble  lord  coming 
forward  and  declaring  his  conviction  that  he  was  formerly 
wrong.   All  honour  be  to  Lord  John  Russell  for  that  candid 
declaration.    (Cheers.)    I  care  not  whether  the  change  in 
his  mind  has  been  gradual  or  sudden.    I  honour  him  for 
avowing  that  change.    He  once  opposed  Free  Trade  in 
corn ;  but  he,  that  great  statesman — the  greatest  perhaps  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live — now  com'js  forward  and  declares 
that  Free  Trade  is  necessary  for  the  interests  of  this  great 
commercial  country.    1  am  arguing,  you  know,  as  if  I  had 
been  a  Conservative  clergyman  and  a  protectionist ;  and  if  I 
could  not  be  moved  by  the  example  of  noble  lords  such  as  I 
have  mentioned — because,  as  a  Conservative  clergyman  they 
would  have  been  opposed  to  me  in  politics — still  shall  I  be 
able  to  hold  my  opinions  when  I  find  the  very  chief  whom 
the  protectionists  chose  for  themselves — the  very  pink  of 
protection,  Sir  Robert  Peel — also  in  favour  of  Free  Trade 
principles.  (Hear.)    Gentlemen,  it  is  no  great  stretch  of 
imagination  for  us  to  picture  to  ourselves  certain  county 
members  going  upon  some  cloudy  day  in  last  December  to 
the  Treasury,  big  with  great  thoughts  for  their  country, 
their  constituency,  and  themselves  ;  one,  perhaps,  to  hint 
that  he  had  a  sou  brought  up  in  the  diplomatic  line,  and 
that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  his  country  if  he  was  re- 
moved to  some  more  important  court  than  that  at  which  he 
might  have  been  so  long  languishing.    Another,  gratefully 
to  thank  his  friend  the  Premier  for  having  attended  to  his 
prayerful  petition  in  having  put  a  meritorious  brother  into  a 
very  nice  situation  of  some  1000/.  per  annum;  or,  perhaps, 
for  having  given  at  his  earnest  request  the  adjutant,  of  his 
invulnerable  yeomanry— invulnerable  no  doubt  if  they  have 
an  enemy  to  fight — for  having  given  him  a  snug  situation  in 
the  maligned  penny-post.    (Laughter.)    Only  think  of  the 
consternation  which  would  come  over  such  persons,  and 
others  going  to  pay  their  homage  at  the  shrine  of  their  idol, 
to  find  him  fallen  from  his  pedestal,  to  behold  the  Dagon  of 
expediency  prostrate  in  the  dust  before  the  great  principles 
of  Free  Trade.     Mr.  Sargeant  having  referred  to  the 
altered  tone  of  the  farmers  with  respect  to  Free  Trade, 
and  their  universal  indifference  as  to  th«  abandonment  of  pro- 
tection, proceeded  as  follows :  But  when  I  look  at  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts,  what  do  I  see  there  ?    I  see  the  great 
captaiu  of  the  League  going  into  all  our  country  towns,  and 
challenging  his  opponents  to  dispute  the  point  with  him. 
( Hear,  hear. )    But  they  have  very  wisely  abstained  from  the 
contest ;  or,  if  in  a  few  places  they  have  dared  to  show  them- 
selves, I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  they  have  been 
very  miserably  worsted  in  argument.    But  without  wishing 
to  take  away  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Cobden,  for  I  think  him 
a  brave,  great,  and  good  man  (hear),  he  may  have  his  faults; 
violence  and  abuse  certainly  never  do  any  cause  good  ;  but 
still  I  contend,  making  due  allowance  for  the  position  in 
which  Mr.  Cobden  is  placed,  that  he  is  a  great  aud  good 
man.    (Loud  cheers.)    But  yet  after  all,  gentlemen,  I  ask 
you  what  Mr.  Cobden  is  but  an  emanation  of  the  public 
mind?    He  is  forced  into  his  present  prominence  by  the 
masses:  they  are  pressing  him  behind.    Gentlemen,  I  have 
a  higher  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country — for  remem- 
ber that  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad — than  to  suppose  that 
they  would  go  on  agitating  in  any  cause  for  a  length  of  time, 
unless  that  was  a  right  and  righteous  cause.    Further,  I 
would  look  to  the  state  of  the  question  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent time  in  which  we  live.    We  have  been  told  that  there 
is  a  likelihood  of  great  scarcity  before  the  next  harvest. 
Now,  even  if,  as  we  have  heard  from  some,  these  accounts 
are  greatly  exaggerated,  still  1  ask  whether  we  iu-e  to  wait 
before  our  ports  are  opened  till  the  people  are  actually  pe- 
rishing for  want  in  the  streets,  or  until  they  arc  pining  upon 
beds  of  sickness  and  death?  (Hear.)    No,  gentlemen.  But 
besides  that,  I  must  believe  that  there  is  some  reality  in  the 
apprehension  of  scarcity  when  I  find  great  men — philoso- 


phers and  philanthropists— going  out  of  their  way  and  rack- 
ing their  brains  to  find  out  cheap  substitutes  for  human 
food  (hear),  not  wholesome  Norfolk  dumplings  (laughter), 
but  an  indescribable  stirabout,  made  of  curry  powder* — not 
the  gluten,  starch,  and  farina  of  that  invaluable  compound 
of  the  great  chemist,  bread  corn,  but  the  •torch  of  a  lady's 
white  pocket  handkerchief;  and  peas — 
"  Peas  pudding  hot, 
Peas  pudding  cold; 
IVhs  pudding  in  the  pot 
Nine  days  old.'" 
(Loud  cheers  and  laughter.)    A  great  philosopher  has  also 
made  a  statement  at  which  I  am  rather  surprised,  namely, 
that  bones  are  very  nutritive.    Why,  gentlemen,  that  great 
philosopher — and  a  very*learned  man  he  undoubtedly  is — 
probably  has  a  museum  of  his  own.    Now,  only  imagine  a 
famished  multitude  going  to  that  haunt  of  his,  and  breaking 
into  his  museum.    Think  you  that  if  they  found  the  bones 
of  any  animal — the  icthyosauri,  for  instance — that  they 
would' eat  them  ?  (Hear  anil  laughter.)    But,  not  to  travel 
so  far,  there  is  a  reverend  baronet,  who  was  once  one  of  us, 
whom  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  places  like 
this, — at  meetings  composed  of  such  men  as  you  and  I  are, 
such  "  wicked  men"  as  we  are;  I  find  he  wits  to  have  been 
at  the  opposition  meeting  last  week  at  the  George  Hotel,  but 
was  prevented  by  ill  health,  for  which  we  are  all  very  sorry ; 
for  although  we  do  not  agree  in  the  change,  we  all  must  ac- 
knowledge that  he  is  a  warm-hearted,  benevolent  man;  but 
he  wrote  a  long  letter  not  long  ago  in  the  Northamptou 
Mercury,  aud  pointed  out  certain  succedanea  for  bad  pota- 
toes, such  as  small  white  turnips,  and  other  esculent  roots, 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  our  she  ep  and  pigi-J 
(Laughter.)    These  points  have  been  made  ludicrous  by 
these  gentlemen  themselves — these  great  and  learned  gen- 
tlemen ;  but,  after  all,  they  are  but  as  the  comic  scenes  in- 
troduced into  the  deepest  tragedies,  to  make  the  contrast 
stand  forth  more  boldly.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  sad,  serious, 
and  sober  consideration.    They  are  an  evidence,  to  me  at 
least,  that  there  are  beyond  doubt  some  apprehensions  Of 
scarcity  before  the  coming  harvest.    I  say  then,  that  if  I 
were  'a  Conservative,  the  veriest  "  monopolist,"  "  protec- 
tionist," or  whatever  you  please,  that  ever  existed,  I  should 
pause  under  all  these  circumstances  before  1  should  decide 
upon  continuing  in  these  principles.    Finding  the  nature  of 
the  question,  that,  it  is  not  a  politicid  or  party  question,  not  a 
question  even  whether  this  or  that  class  shall  predominate  in 
the  Government ;  but,  seeing  so  many  great  and  good  men  de- 
claring that  Free  Trade  must  be  carried  (cheers),  some  of 
them  new  converts  to  the  doctrines, — knowing  the  state  of 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  and  that  that  public  mind  is 
resolved  that  Free  Trade   shall  be — (renewed  cheers,) 
knowing  also  that  there  is  an  apprehension  of  scarcity;  I 
say,  gentlemen,  under  all  these  circumstances,  had  I  been 
a  Conservative  clergyman,  and  opposed  to  Free  Trade,  for 
the  sake  of  that  church  wherein  1  ain  a  humble  minister, 
but  whose  doctrines  I  revere,  I  dare  not  stand  between  the 
people  aud  their  bread.    (Enthusiastic  cheering.) 

The  Chairman  read  several  letters  from  country  gentlemen, 
regretting  their  absence,  but  heartily  agreeing  in  the  prin 
ciples  of  Free  Trade.  One  was  from  Mr.  W'atsou,  high 
sheriff  of  the  county,  who  declined  to  attend  solely  because 
he  considered  he  ought  not  to  be  present  at  any  political 
meeting,  except  in  his  official  capacity.  Mr.  Watson  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  country ;  and  that 
gentleman  desired  to  take  that  opportunity  of  publicly 
stating,  that  he,  as  a  landowner,  was  favourable  to  the  total 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  as  he  thought  their  present  state 
of  uncertainty  would,  ere  long,  be  most  injurious  to  the 
fanners.    (Enthusiastic  cheers.) 

The  health  of  Edward  Bouverie,  Esq.  was  then  drank 
with  great  applause. 

"  The  dissenting  clergy  of  Northamptonshire"  was  then  pro- 
posed ;  but  the  toasts  having  been  altered  from  the  programme 
by  the  Chairman,  the  rev.  gentlemau  who  was  to  have  re- 
plied to  it  had  left  the  meeting,  and  it  was  responded  to  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  having  left  the  chair,  the  Mayor  was 
called  upon  to  preside. 

Mr.  Stanton,  (one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,)  strongly 
censured  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Smith  in  having  refused  both 
upon  the  present  and  last  occasions,  to  propose  the  fourth 
toast  in  the  printed  programme,  "  The  people — the  legitimate 
source  of  power."  He  strongly  denounced  such  conduct  as 
wholly  unjustifiable  in  the  Chairman.  A  long  and  angry 
discussion  ensued  upon  the  point. 

The  Mayor  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  harmony  of  the 
meeting,  that  the  objection  would  not  be  pressed. 

The  omitted  toast  was  then  drank.  The  healths  of 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  and  several  other  toasts  were 
subsequently  drank,  and  the  meeting  separated  at  a  late 
hour. 


LANCASTER. 
On  Monday  last,  a  public  meeting,  convened  by  requi- 
sition, was  held  in  the  Town  Hidl,  to  petition  Government 
for  the  immediate  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  grain  and  provisions.  Shortly  after  12 
o'clock  the  spacious  edifice  was  filled  almost  to  suffocation, 
the  audience  comprising  persons  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other  in  general  politics,  but  unanimous  in  feeling  as 
regarded  the  object,  which  had  brought  them  together.  Among 
other  gentlemen  on  the  platform,  we  noticed  T.  H.  Bateman, 
Esq.,  of  Halton  Park ;  John  Armstrong,  Esq.,  of  Acrelands  ; 
T.  H.  Higgin,  Esq.,  of  Greenfield ;  James  Johnson,  Esq., 
M.D.,  Bare;  Enoch  Broster,  Esq.,  of  Vale  Cottage;  W.  Sat- 
terthwaite,  Esq..  of  the  Greaves  ;  John  Greg,  Esq.,  of  Escow 
Beck ;  George  Burrow,  W.  Jackson,  and  Thomas  Dewhurst, 
Esqrs. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Higgin,  in  a  speech  enthusiastically  cheered, 
moved  the  following  resolution :— "  That  this  meeting  views 
with  anxiety  and  alarm  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  the  labouring  population  of  this  country,  arising 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  aud  a 
deficient  wheat  harvest,  entailing  upon  them  greatly  en- 
hanced prices  for  every  description  of  agricultural  produce, 
and  as  a  consequence  a  great  depression  in  trade  and  want 
of  employment." 

Mr.  W.  Satterthwaite  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting, 
and  it  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Higgin  said  that  upon  so  important  a  decision  he 
must  call  on  them  to  give  three  hearty  cheers,  and  he  him- 
self would  give  the  "hip."  This  call  was  immediately  re- 
sponded to  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Bateman  then  rose,  and  was  loudly  cheered,  and 
moved  the  following  resolution : 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  petitions  be 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  praying  for  a  repeal 
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of  the  present  impolitic  and  mischievous  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  grain,  pulse,  and  provisions,  and  that  the 
people  cf  these  realms  be  henceforth  allowed  to  purchase 
food  wherever  the  same  can  be  bought,  and  to  import  the 
•same  into  this  country  duty  free." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Dr.  .Tames  Johnson. 

Mr.  Gbkg  moved  the  adoption  of  a  petition  based  on  the 
resolutions  that  had  been  passed. 

Mr.  Burrow  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  petition  to  the  meeting,  and 
its  adoption  was  affirmed  unanimously,  every  hand  hi  the 
densely-crowded  Hall,  with  the  exception  of  the  reporters, 
lieing  held  up  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Higgin  proposed  three  cheers  for  the  success  of  the 
petition  in  Parliament,  and  the  appeal  was  enthusiastically 
responded  to. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Chairman,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Greg,  and  the  meeting  then  broke  up. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
Tliis  spirited  place  has  been  the  hist  among  the  towns  of 
north  Devon,  to  join  in  the  movement — now  so  general  as 
almost  to  claim  to  be  called  "  national  " — in  favour  of  n  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  In  compliance  with  a  requisition,  nu 
nierously  signed,  the  worthy  Portreeve,  Robert  William 
Dickinson,  Esq.,  convened  a  public  meeting  on  the  subject 
on  Wednesday  evening  last.  The  meeting  was  very  well 
attended,  and  the  proceedings  were  iu  the  highest  degree 
enthusiastic. 

N-  Mr.  Dickinson  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  after  an  in- 
troductory speech  called  upon 

Richard  BLiarfPEsq.,  who  moved,  "That  the  present 
circumstances  in  which  this  country  is  placed  especially  de- 
mand the  total  repeal  ,  of  those  laws  which  prevent  the  free 
circulation  of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  impede  the 
commerce  of  an  industrious  people." 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Price,  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Free 
Church,  in  an  eloquent  address  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  with  acclamation. 

John  Jones,  Esq.,  moved  the  second  resolution  : — "That 
a  memorial  be  presented  to  her  Majesty  in  Council,  drawing 
her  attention  to  the  anticipated  famine,  and  praying  her  Ma- 
jesty that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliamentto  the  present  Corn  Laws,  with  a  view  to 
their  immediate  repeal." 

Mr.  Hillman  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  George  Thompson-  next  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  having,  in  terms  of  the  most  eloquent  eulogium,  de- 
scribed the  obligations  which  the  nation  was  under  to  Mr. 
Cobden  and  the  Auti-Corn-Law  League,  concluded  by  pro- 
posing an  address  to  her  most  gracious  Majesty,  "  humbly 
praying  that  her  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased,  at 
the  opening  of  the  ensuing  session,  to  press  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  considering  the  effect  of  protecting  taxes  upon 
articles  of  food,  with  a  view  to  their  immediate  and  total 
repeal."  ' 

The  Rev.  G.  Smith  secouded  the  adoption  of  the  me- 
morial, which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bligh,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, the  Portreeve  was  request  r-d  to  sign  the  memorial  in 
behalf  of  the  meeting. 

Three  cheers  were  given  and  repeated  for  the  early  and 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  ami  the  assembly  broke  up, 
after  one  of  the  most  unanimous  and  energetic  meetings 
ever  held  in  llfraoombe. 


MUS3ELBUKGH. 

On  Monday  evening  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Musselburgh  was  held  in  the  Town  Hull, 
lor  the  purpose  of  memorialising  her  Majesty,  and  petitioning 
the  Legislature,  for  the  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  and  all  protective  duties  on  food.  James 
Bridges,  Esq.,  of  Williamscraigs,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
who,  after  an  introductory  speech,  called  ou 

Mr.  A.  Miller,  a  baker,  who  submitted  for  the  adoption 
of  the  meeting  amemorial  to  be  transmitted  to  her  Majesty, 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M  \nn  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  memo- 
rial in  an  able  speech,  for  which  we  regret  we  cannot  find 
room. 

This  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation,  so  also  were 
the  others  which  were  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

Bailie  Smart  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  the 
following  motion  : 

"  That  a  petition  be  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment founded  on  the  memorial  that  had  been  submitted,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to ;  and  that  the  petition  to  the  House 
ofComtnons  be  intrusted  for  presentation  to  our  honour- 
able friend,  Mr.  Rutherfurd ;  and  the  one  to  the  Lords  to 
Lord  Clarendon."  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Livingston  seconded  the  motion. 

Dr.  Wilson  had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : 

"  That  the  meeting  do  return  their  grateful  thanks  to  their 
respected  member,  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  for  his  kindness  in  ap- 
pealing here  this  evening  ;  and  that  all  present  do.  express 
their  continued  and  perfect  confidence  in  him  as  member  for 
the  Burgh.'  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Pj  Wm.kie  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Rutheru'rd,  M.P.,  who  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, after  eloquently  entering  into  the  argument  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  said,  We  are  entitled  to  ask  Sir  Robert  why 
he  dissolved  the  Government?  If  it.  was  about  the  Dorii 
Laws,  we  are  further  entitled  to  ask  him  what  he  intends  to 
do  in  reference  to  this  question  ?  He  will  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent disoblige  some  of  his  former  friends,  if  he  intends  to 
make  au  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws.  They  will  naturally 
leave  him  ;  and  lie  must,,  of  course,  look  for  support  from  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  House  ;  and  that  support,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  he  will  get.  (Cheers.)  But  if  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Government  wish  our  support  for  any  mea- 
sure touching  the  Corn  Laws,  it,  must  be  for  a  measure 
that  shall  at,  once  ami  forever  settle  that  question.  (Re* 
newed  applause.)  It  must  be  a  measure  which  shall  set  at 
rest  those  accursed  discussions  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  lower  ranks,  between  one  great,  class  ot  her  Majesty'* 
aubjects  and  another  class,  more  numerous  and  not  less  im- 
portant, not  less  influential,  and  one  whose  happiness  is  un- 
questionably not  less  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  constitution. 
(Loud  cheers.)  It  must  be  a  complete  settlement  of  the 
question  ;  audi  do  not  see  how  any  settlement  can  be  so, 
which  does  not  amount  to  an  absolute  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.    (Great  applause.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  proposed  to  the  chairman  by 
the  Rev.  James  Robertson,  and  agreed  to,  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated at  ten  o'clock. 


Op  entering  his  carriage  for  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Kiitherfurd 
was  greeted  with  tluec  cheers  by  the  crowd  which  hod  as- 
sembled. 

HASTINGS'. 

On  Friday  evening  last  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard's  was  held  in  the 
Town  hall,  convened  by  the  mayor,  in  pursuance  of  a  requi- 
sition to  him,  "for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  present  alarming  state  of  the  country  as  respects 
the  prospects  of  a  supply  of  food  for  its  inhabitants ;  and 
to  petition  her  Majesty  to  open  the  ports  of  this  kingdom 
for  the  admission  of  all  sorts  of  grain  free  of  duty." 

The  Mayor,  John  Hornby  Maw,  Esq.,  was  in  the  chair. 

Benj.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Norwich,  read  a  letter,  ac- 
counting for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Holland,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  borough,  he  being  abroad.  Haying  contended 
that  the  amount  of  wages  in  no  way  depended  on  the  price 
of  corn,  and  that  the  country  demanded  an  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  he  com  hided  by  inovingthe  following  re- 
solution:— "That  this  meeting  views,  with  painful  anxiety, 
the  fact,  that  in  consequence  of  the  blight  which  has  fallen 
upon  potatoes,  a  great  part  of  their  fellow  subjects  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  a  still  larger  number  in  Ireland,  are 
subject  to  great  distress  and  to  the  danger  of  famine." 

Mr.  Kelland  seconded  the  motion. 

J.  F.  Stanford,  Esq.  (a  gentleman  visiting  the  town, 
and  who  has  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  at  the  next 
election),  then  entered  into  an  elaborate  view  of  the  question, 
contending  that  the  ports  must  be  thrown  open  without  delay 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country. 

Howard  Elphinstone,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Lew  es,  next  ad- 
dressed the  meeting;  and  having  recapitulated  a  few  of  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  said  it 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  Mr.  Briseo,  one  of  their  members, 
to  have  attended  the  meeting,  as  he  lived  on  the  spot;  Mr. 
Holland  could  not,  he  being  in  Italy;  but  he  would  be 
found  at  his  post  at  the  proper  time,  ready  to  light  the  battle 
of  Free  Trade. 

The  first  resolution  was  then  put,  by  the  Mayor,  and  car- 
ried unanimously,  amidst  an  tarnation. 

Mr.  Jolly  uext  moved,  "  That  we  have  now  assembled  to 
express  our  conviction  that  the  suffering  of  the  poor  is 
mainly  attributable  to  erroneous  .legislation  in  restricting 
commerce,  which  excludes  the  importation  of  food,  and  so 
intercepts  from  the  people  the  bounties  of  Providence." 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Womkissi.kv,  and  car- 
ried amidst  much  cheering. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pravei.i,  (a,  dissenting  minister)  proposed 
the  next  resolution,  "  That  this  meeting  do  send  a  humble 
address  to  the  Queen,  praying  that  her  Majesty  will  use  all 
such  means  as  her  Majesty  constitutionally  possesses  for 
throwing  open  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  free  importation  of  food." 

The  preceding  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H. 
Thwaites,  and  earned  unanimously. 

Mr.  Edwards  proposed,  and  Mr.  PoouE  seconded,  "  That 
a  petition  be  sent  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  praying  for 
au  immediate,  total,  and  unconditional  abolition  of  the  Corn 
and  Provision  Laws,  as  the  only  step  which  is  most  likely 
permanently  to  avert  the  awful  consequences  of  a  deficient 
Supply  of  food."  This  resolution,  like  the  preceding  ones, 
was  carried  amidst  most  vociferous  cheering. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  mayor  with 
much  applause,  the  meeting  separated,  after  having  given 
three  cheers,  and  one  cheer  more,  for  a  total  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws. 


CITY  OF  LONDON. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  Ward  of  Cripplegate  Within  is 
setting  an  excellent  example  to  the  other  Wards  of  the  Me- 
tropolis. The  rejection  of  the  Conservative  candidate;  Mr. 
Wilson,  whose  only  disqualification  was  his  undecided 
opinion  upon  the  Free  Trade  question,  and  the  election  of  a 
thorough  Free  Trader  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Bennoch,  has 
already  produced  important  results.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  passed  at  the  Wardmote!: 

"  That  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  most  of 
our  present  difficulties  abroad,  and  all  our  threatened  distress 
at  home,  is  attributable  to  the  pernicious  operation  of  the 
present  Corn  Law,  which  in  principle  is  most  unsound,  in 
operation  most  injurious;  alike  unjust  to  the  manufacturer, 
deceptive  to  the  agriculturist,  and  oppressive  to  the  poor ; 
this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  use  every  legitimate  means  to 
have  it  immediately  abrogated." 

The  Alderman,  Mr.  Chains,  appointed  Monday  last  for  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  when  a  large  number  of  the  in- 
fluential warehousemen  of  the  Ward  attended,  and  passed 
unanimously  the  following  resolution,  THOMAS  Challis, 
Esq.,  Alderman  of  the  Wan!,  in  the  chair  : 

Moved  by  Mr.  Cash,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bennoch,  and 
resolved ; — "  That  this  meeting  views  with  deep  concern 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  arising  chiefly  (as  it 
believes)  from  the  pernicious  operation  of  the  present  Corn 
Law,  which  holds  out  delusive  hopes  to  the  agriculturist, 
cripples  commercial  enterprise,  introduces  a  system  of  gam- 
bling into  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  which  is  alike  de- 
structive to  morals  and  legitimate  trade,  induces  a  precarious 
supply,  enhances  the  price  of  food,  and  is  not  only  oppres- 
sive to  the  poor,  but  also  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  population.'' 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dewah,  seconded  by  Mr.  Smorn,  jun., 
and  carried  unanimously : —  That  the  direful  effects  of  the 
present  Corn  Law,  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  resolution, 
render  its  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Hoole,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lart,  and  car- 
ried unanimously: — "That  petitions  to  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  1"'  prepared,  founded  on  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions— that  Lord  Radnor  be  requested  to  present  the 
petition  to  the  Lords,  and  Lord  John  liussell  thai  to  the 
Commons;  and  that  the  other  representatives  of  the  City  of 
London  be  desired  to  support,  the  prayer  of  the  petitions." 

Mpvad  b\  Mr.  I).  IIjkiwn.  seconded  by  Air.  Raiinard, 
and  carried  unanimously: — "  That  the  thanks  of  this  meet- 
ing be  given  to  Mr.  James  Crocker,  for  generously  granting 
the  use  of  the  George  Hall,  free  of  expense." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  seconded  by  Mr.  De- 
puty Smith,  and  carried  unanimously :— -'•  That  the  best 
thanks  of  the  meeting  are  entirely  due,  and  are  hereby 
given,  to  our  worthy  Alderman,  for  his  ready  acquiescence  in 
and  Quick  response  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ward  in  calling  tins  meeting,  and  for  bis  able  and  Impartial 

conduct  in  tin-  chair.'.' 

The  petitions  are  now  prepared,  and  will  be  signed  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  wealthy  aud  influ- 
ential ward    This  is  as  it  should  be. 


UXBMDGE. 

A  Free  Trade  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  cvemur, 
in  the  Public  Rooms,  Uxbridge ;  Henry  Hull,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  Several  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers  were 
present. 

The  Chairman  having  opened  the  meeting  in  an  appro- 
priate speech,  called  on  H.  R.  Moore,  Esq.,  who  delivered 
an  impressive  address,  taking  as  his  text  the  several  meet- 
ings of  the  protectionists,  and  contrasting  them  with  the 
meeting  of  labourers  held  in  the  open  air  by  moonlight,  at 
Goatacre,  in  North  Wiltshire.  The  latter  meeting  Mi. 
Moore  designated  as  most  remarkable  in  its  character,  and 
pointed  to  it  as  far  more  important  than  all  the  meetings 
of  I  hi'  protectionists  that  had  been  or  could  be  called  to- 
gether. He  then  drew  a  powerful  comparison  between 
the  speeches  made  at  protection  meetings  by  great  landlords, 
which  contained,  he  said,  matter  only  to  be  laughed  at.  and 
the  plain,  earnest,  and  heartfelt  expressions  of  suffering 
poured  forth  by  the  poor  labourers  of  Goatacre.  The  vivid 
picture  of  the  meeting  of  these  unfortunate  victims  of  op- 
pression, given  by  Mr.  Moore,  seemed  to  impress  the  as- 
sembled crowd  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  commiseration. 
A  profound  silence  evinced  the  deep  interest  with  which 
extracts  from,  and  commentaries  on,  their  speeches  were 
received. 

Mr.  Moore  having  concluded,  the  Chairman  called  on 
Mr.  Edward  Davy,  of  Creditou,  in  Devonshire,  whom  Mr. 
Moore  introduced  as  a  warm  friend  to  Free  Trade',  and  had 
prevailed  on  to  accompany  him  from  town  and  to  attend 
their  meeting. 

Mr.  Davy  bore  his  testimony  as  a  manufacturer  and  a 
hmdownerto  the  baneful  effects  of  the  Corn  Laws, and  dwelt 
forcibly  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Free  Trade. 
He  warmly  applauded  the  efforts  of  the  League,  and  ex- 
pressed confident  hopes  that  North  Devonshire  would  soon 
experience  the  benefit  of  the  Ids.  freehold  movement.  Reso  - 
lutions condemning  the  CornLaws,congratulatingthe  League 
on  the  county  movement,  and  promising  to  carry  it  forward 
in  Middlesex  and  East  Surrey,  were  adopted  unanimously, 
and  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  ;  and  a  petition  praying  for 
the  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  was  also  unanimously  carried,  and  was  sigued  by  a 
large  number  in  the  meeting. 

(in  the  motion  of  Mr.  Davy,  seconded  by  Mr.  Moore, 
thanks  were  voted  to  the  Chairman,  aud  carried  with  three 
cheers  for  ihe  county  registration  movement,  after  which  the 
meeting  separated. 


The  Manchester  Registration  Committee. — This 
committee  still  continues  its  activity,  notwithstanding  that 
some  of  its  members  are  also  at  work  on  the  Quarter  of  a 
Million  Fund  Committee.  At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
committee,  held  at  the  League  Rooms  on  Tuesday  evening 
hist,  a  number  of  new  names  were  handed  in  of  gentlemen 
who  were  desirous  of  purchasing  qualifications.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  ( Mr.  N.  p.  Robinson )  gave  in  six 
names  for  North  Lancashire,  two  for  the  West  Rifting  of 
Yorkshire,  and  one  for  North  Cheshire.  Mr.  J.  Giulsby 
stated  that  he  had  just  returned  from  Preston,  where  he  bad 
been  to  purchase  qualifications  for  himself  and  three 
others,  and  that  he  had  there  met  a  gentleman  from  Halifax, 
who  had  been  purchasing  qualifications  for  between  10  and 
•j(l  of  the  "good  men  aud  true"  of  that  town.  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  at  the  late  meeting  at  Preston,  at  which 
Mr.  Cobden  was  present,  Air.  Livesey.  of  Preston,  stated 
that  the  Register  for  North  Lancashire  would  be  altered  by 
3000.  A  few  more  exertions,  a  few  more  Halifax  men,  added 
to  those  already  sent  and  to  be  sent  from  Bolton,  Manches- 
ter, &c.  &c.,  aud  this  will  literally  be  done. 

League  Movements  of  the  Week.— On  Monday  even- 
ing last,  there  was  a  great  meeting  at  Newcastle-on-Tyue, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  promote  the  registration,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  county  qualifications  by  Free  Traders.  It  was  at- 
tended by  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  who  addressed  the  as- 
semblage. Last  evening,  the  same  gentlemen  were  to  attend 
and  address  a  public  meeting  for  similar  .purposes  at  Car 
lisle;  and  this  (Wednesday)  evening,  we  believe,  they  are  to  be 
present at  another  similar  meeting  at  Kendal, for  the  same  ob- 
jects. On  Friday  next,  they  are  to  attend  and  address  a  large 
Free  Trade  meeting  in  Liverpool,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
commence  the  contributions  of  that  town  to  the  great  Quarter 
of  a  Million  Fund.  Next  week,  besides  several  smaller  meetings 
in  various  places,  there  are  to  be  two  large  and  important  assent 
binges  ;  one  in  the  metropolis  of  Yorkshire  and  the  woollen 
manufacture,  and  the  other  in  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
cotton  manufacture.  The  great  West  Riding  dinner,  we 
believe,  is  to  take  place  at  Leeds,  on  Wednesday  next,  the 
1 1th  instant ;  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  are  invited  to  at- 
tend, and  will,  iu  all  probability,  be  present;  and  at  this 
dinner  the  subscriptions  of  the  West  Riding  to  the  Quarter 
of  a  Million  Fund  are  to  be  commenced.  From  what  we 
hear,  the  men  of  Yorkshire  are  determined  on  this  occasion 
to  show  their  Free  Trade  zeal  and  liberality,  by  the  amount 
of  their  subscriptions — and  it  is  expected  to  be  a  very  inte- 
resting meeting.  Last  in  this  brief  notice — though  certainly 
by  no  means  least,  either  in  numbers,  interest,  or  import- 
ance, there  is  to  be,  as  usual,  a  vast  gathering  of  Free 
Traders  in  their  Free  Trade  Hall,  on  Thursday  in  npxt 
week,  the  l  "ith  instant;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  principal 
speakers  on  the  occasion  will  be  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright, 
and  W.  J.  Fox. — Manchester  GhtariUan; 

More  Converts  to  Free  Trade  in  Buckingham' 
shire. — On  Thursday  evening,  the  1st  of  January,  Mr. 
John  Gibbs,  of  Aylesbury,  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  British 
School  Room,  at  Chesbam,  on  the  present  political  position 
and  political  duties  of  dissenters,  in  the  course  of  which  lie 
dw  elt  largely  on  the  Corn  Laws.  John  Garrett,  Esq.,  a  very 
considerable  landed  proprietor,  was,  with  many  other  gen 
tlemen,  on  the  platform.  As  soon  as  the  lecture  was  over, 
a  Mr.  Geary,  also  a  landlord,  who  was  in  the  body  of  the 
room,  called  upon  Mr.  Garrett  to  give  his  opinions  upon  the 
Corn  Laws.  The  chairman,  (Charles  Payne,  Esq.,)  said 
Mr.  Geary  was  out  of  order.  Mr.  Garrett  was  there  as  a 
hearer,  and  was  not  obliged  to  reply.  Mr.  Garrett  stepped 
forward,  and  said  he  had  no  objection  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. (Cheers.)  He  admitted  that  up  to  a  recent  date  be 
bad  been  an  advocate  for  a  moderate  fixed  duty  on  corn,  but 
that  the  strong  arguments  used,  with  other  recent  events, 
had  convinced  him  that  a.  total  repeal,  followed  hp  with  other 
Free  Trade  measures,  would  lie  the  best  thing  for  the  coun- 
try, and  for  which  lie  should  now  contend.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Mr.  Gibbs  thanked  Mr.  Geary  for  the  result  of  the  question, 
alt  hough  he  was  out  of  order. 

The  best  potatoes  are  now  selling  iu  the  Lancaster  market 
at  7d.  per  stone.  Last  year,  at  this  time,  they  might  baye 
been  purchased  for  2jd.  per  stone. 
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MEETING  AT  COVENT  GARDEN  THEATBK. 

THE  NEXT  AGGREGATE  MEETING  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ANTI-CORN  LAW  LEAGUE  will  be  belli 
on  WEDNESDAY  EVENING  next,  the  14th  of  January,  in  tbo 
Theatre  Roval.  Covpnt  Garden. 

George  Wilson,  EMfa  will  take  tho  Chair  at  Sevon  o'clock 
precisely,  j  .„. 

Tito  Meeting  will  be  addressed  by  the  Hon.  C.  V.  \  llliers, 
M.P.,  Thomas  M.  Gibson,  Esq.,  MP.,  and  Thomas  Gisborne, 
Esq.,  MP. 

The  Tickets  of  Admission  will  be  issued  on  Monday  and  the 
following  days. 

QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

ffHE  Friends  of  FREE  TRADE  residing  in  the 

J-  Northern  or  Midland  Counties,  desirous  of  purchasing 
Freeholds  in  nuvofthe  undermentioned  Counties.arc  requested 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League,  Newall's  Buildings 
Manchester. 

North  Lancashire  I  North  Derbyshire 

South  Lancashire  I  South  Derbyshire 

North  Cheshire  I  North  Durham 


East  Cumberland 
West  Cumberland 
South  Northumberland. 


West  Biding  of  York 
South  Stafford 
North  Stafford 
South  Cheshire 
Each  applicant  i9  requested  to  give  bis  name  and  residence  at 
full  length.  By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickix,  Secretary. 


QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

}7REE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Free- 
-  holds  for  Middlesex,  East  Surrey,  West  Kent,  South 
Essex,  East  Sussex,  and  South  Hants,  are  requested  to  send 
their  applications,  with  name  and  address  in  lull,  to  the  League 
Offices,  87,  Fleet-street,  London. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickix,  Secretary. 


NORTH  LANCASHIRE. 
QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

AS  only  three  weeks  now  remain  for  Qualifying:, 
so  as  to  be  on  the  next  Register,  the  Friends  of  Free 
Trade  are  respectfully  urged  to  Purchase  Freeholds  without 
delay. 

Freehold  Property,  giving  a  Qualification,  can  be  purchased, 
in  North  Lancashire,  at  from  30.'.  to  Uo/.,  yielding  about  7  per 
cent. 

Every  information  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Moorhouse,  League 
Booms,  4,  Cheapside,  Preston. 

FREEHOLD  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  HERTS. 

FREE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Freeholds 
in  Hertfordshire  are  requested  to  send  their  applications  to 
The  League  Offices,  67,  Fleet-street,  or  to  Mr.  J.  F.Bontems, 
Herts  Registration  Office,  Hertford. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  tlie  week  ending 
Wednesday,  ■)  an .  7  184 0 . 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
Lf.agce  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 


cLees,  V..  fc  Son«,  Manchester  and  Dukinfield 

A  Friend,  W.  M  

A  F'riend,  per  John  Bright,  Esq. 
•Robinson,  S.  P.,  Spring  Gardens, Manchester 
*AlDSWOrth,  G.M.,  13,  George-street,  ditto 

Kell.S.  C., Huddersfield   

*BIiph,R..Ilfraeombe   

•Baine,  Walter,  M.P.,  Greenock,  N.B  

'Kershaw,  B.,  solicitor,  Manchester 
Toy,  Thomas,  133, York-street,  Cheelhani,  ditto 
*Leech. Thomas,  Urmsten,  near  ditto 
Thorp  fc Statham,  Collyhurst  ditto 
"Ryder,  Chas  .Lansdowne-erescent,  Leamington 
"Henley,  Edw.,  '28,  Princess-street.  Manchester 
"Newton,  M.,  Mount  street.  Great  Ancoats-st.,  ditto 
•Waddeil,  Andrew,  Town  Hall  Buildings  ditto 
•Mallctt,  John, St.  George's  Road, Little  Bolton 
-Hanson,  J.  N.,  Bunon-on-Trent 
"Hodgson, John,  Latchford,  near  Warrington 
*Wilson,  J.  &  Co.,  Hunt-st.,  Garratt rd.,  Manchester 
cBell,  John.  Slrangewavs  ,  ditto 

Oluy,  Win..  91,  Dnoie-etreet  ditto 
"Sew  on,  W.  G..  1,  Lomax-st.,  Gt.  Ancoats  st  , ditto* 
"Beswick.  J.,9.Kennedy-st..  ueur  King-st.  ditto 
hheploy,  J.,  t, Cross-street,  London  Road, ditto 
Broadbead,  Geo.,  37,  London  Boad  ditto 
Higginson,  Thomas,  Birmingham  street,  ditto 
lleade,  H„  4",  Acton-street,  London  Boad, ditto 
"Edwards,  R.,Bc8w;ck  Pottery.  Holt  Town. ditto 
"Jackson,  J.  J..  1,  Princess-street  ditto 
"•Simmons,  Isaac.  9,  St.  Ann's  square  ditto 
"Warburt'.n,  J.,  10,  Swan-street  ditto 
*Blore,  Isaac,  21,       ditto  ditto 
"Jackson,  Thomas.  1,  Grosvenor-st.,  0  on  M,  ditto 
"Ogden,  A.,Mount-K:..  GL  Aucoats-st.  ditto 
"Ladd,  Cbas.,  H.M.P.  Zephyr,  Holvhend 
Forster.Wm  E.,  Bolton,  ne  r  Bradford,  Yorkshire  . 
Beynon.  S.  Chivers,  Cross  Inn,  ri"P.r  Llandilo,  S.  Wales  I 
Gibson. Thomas.  So,  Bedford-street.  North  Shields 
Brady,  H.,  High-street, Gateshenil 
'Littlewood, Nathan,  Holmfirtli.  near  Huddersfield  . 
Tiie  Workmen  at  Briumnia  Mills,  RirstaU,  near  Leeds 
"Waddinpton,  Jonathan,  Wallgate,  Wigan 
'Harrison,  H.,  ditto      ditto  .. 

*  Poller.  Mi*H,Markct-plnce.  ditto 
"Wild,  J.,  King-street,  Oldham 
"Walker,  A.  Walker-t^rrace,  Sonthport 
'Phillip.  David,  OsseU,  near  Wakefield 
'Kearnside,  F..  ditto  ditto 
"Kntwistle,  Thomas.  Chur*h, near  Aecrtngton 
"Milner,  John  Crossland,Thnrlstoiie,nenrHarritdey 
Crow,  Andrew,  Dumblune,  per  John  Graham 
"Dewhursi,  Mrs.  C,  Whitehaven  Cottage,  Oswestry  . . 

'Barton,  Mrs.  Catharine-,  Cheater   

Weston,  Thomas,  Birmingham 
•Hall,  James.  Hall  Place,  Knutsford.  Cheshire 
"Shaw,  Geo.,  Dori  worth  Orren.  near  Banisley  . . 
"Bailey, Thomas,  Halewood,  Lancashire 
"Bennett,  John,  HI,  I^»rd -street.  Liverpool 
"Priestman,  Miaa,  .Summer  Hill,Newcastle-on-Tyne 
"Hiniter,  John,  E). Ion  -heel,  ditto 
"Bfley,  W.,  Bridgholrac  Green, near  Chapel-en-le-I'rith 
•reef,  Henry, Fleet-street,  Bury,  Lancashire 
"Warhnrton.  Wra.,  Deansgate,  Great  Bolton 
*-Hsrwood.  K.,  ditto  ditto 

•Bolton,  Thomas,  High-street,  Little  Bolton 
"Porteos,  fl., 28,reru-*treet,  flalford 
"Goniall,  Joseph.  Newton  Heath,  Manchester 
"Ainscow,  Geo. .Chester-street,  C  on  M  ditto 
"Aspinall.  John.  George-alreet,  Hulmo  ditto 
"Adams,  John,  286,  Deanr gat*  ditto 
•Wiiion,  J.  k  A.,  178,  Great  Aaroata-street, ditto 
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•Greaves,  Charles, David-street  ditto 
•Muir,  Wm.,  oil,  Oxford-street  ditto 
Bljth,  J.  C.,21,  Charlotte-street  ditto 
"Gibbon,  Win.,  22,  Tame-street,  Ancoats  ditto 
•Sutcliffe,  Geo.,  47,  Thomas-street  ditto 
•Smith,  Peter.a.Froncis-St.,  Sfrangeways,  ditto 
A  Friend,  per  John  Bell  ditto  ditto 

The  Six  Children  ol'T.  Leech,  Urmsten,  near  ditto 
"Ward,  A.,  .01,  Deansgate  ditto 
Hodgson,  J.,  Ho, Oldham-stroet  ditto 
"Hampson,  James,  181 ,  Great  Ancoats-st.,  ditto 
"Slack,  John,  29,  Brook-street,  C  on  M  ditto 
•Howe,  Thomas,  17,  Smithy  Door  ditto 
Whyatt,  John,  Swan-street  ditto 
Booth.  Wm.,  Urmston, near  ditto 
•Lee,  John,  1,  Mouut-st.,  (it.  Ancoats  st.  ditto 
"Wadsworth,  II.,  24.  Higher  Teniple-st,  C  on  M,  ditto 
Nuttall,  Jesse,  01.  Great  Mount-street  ditto 
Nut  tall,  James,  New  Church,  Rossendale  ..  ..  0 
,Pixton,  G.,  Duke-street,  Liverpool  ..  5 
Lees,  J.,  Engine  Bridge,  Huddersfield  5 

Per  G.  P.     "Holt, T.  J., 20,  Aldermanbury,  London  2 

Kenworthy,  J  Anderton.F.,  0,  Dawson-st.,  Manchester  2 
Manchester,  j  Walton,  Joseph, 8'J,  Liverpool-road,  do.  1 
•Holt,  Jos.,  20,  Aldermanbury,  London  1 
Anderton,  Thomas,  Rochdale     ..        ..  1 
^Sundry  Persons  in  sums  under  20s.  each  25 
•Collett,  John,  M.P.,  7.  Upper  Belgrave-street  ..  10 

'Hutchinson,  J.  W.,  19,  Little  Pulteney-st.,  Golden-sq.  10 
•Austin,  Anthony,  jun.,  15,  Stamford  Villa,  Fulham  ..  10 
•Hawkes,  Wni.,  Eagle.  Foundry,  Birmingham  ..  10 

•Surridge,  Mr.,  Newgate  street  5 

Davis,  W.  H.,  Anipthill-place,  Vassal  Road,  Brixton  ..  5 
"Thornton,  T.  W.,  Kenuington-street,  Walworth  . .  5 
•Parsons,  J.  JL.  Ii,  Ravmoud's-buildings.  Gray's  Inn  . .  5 
Wedgwood,  H.,  42,  Chester-street,  Begeut's  Park  . .  5 
'Baynes,  Sir  W..  Bart.,  25,  Portland-place  . .  . .  5 
Hawes,  Benjamin,  sen., Brunswick-square      ..  ..5 

•Wright,  C,  Sydenham,  Kent.   5 

•Bickers,  Henry,  h.  Paradise  row,  Chelsea  ..  ..5 
•Dorville,  H.,  Alphington.  near  Exeter  ..  ..3 

'Massev,  T.  H.  M  ,  3,  Oxford-square   2 

•Massey,R.M.,ditto   2 

"Massey,  E.,  50,  Cambridge-terrace,  Hyde  Park        ..  2 

"Massev,  J.,  ditto   2 

•The  Three  Crowns  Association,  East  Road,  City  Road  2 
•Kearsey,  John,  24,  Euston-sqnare  ..  ••  ..2 
•Leader,  W..  Leek  Parsonage,  near  Kirby  Lonsdale  . .  2 
•Tripp, G.,  Tavistoek-place.  Tavistock-square  . .  2 

'Titford,  W.  &  R.,  Leadeuhall-street   2 

•Tindtde,  Ebenezer,  Broad-street,  Ratcliff 
•Barclay,  J.  Col..  Balerno  Lodge,  near  Edinburgh 
"Jennings,  G.,  The  Shrubbeiy,  Buckland, Dover 

•Cheape,  Capt.  J:,Girgenti,  Irvine   

•Bush,  R.  J.,  Brecknock  Cottage,  Camden  New  Town. . 

'Robertson,  David  ,  7,  Piirigstreet,  Edinburgh 

Woodcock, Matthew, 22S,  High-street.  Lincoln  ,.j 

Goss,  C,  Wargrave,  near  Henley-on-Thames 

Bracksten,  R.,  2,  Elirn  place,  Bath   . 

'Price,  Geo.,  Portsea  

'Garratt, Joseph. Brnintree, Essex   

"Richardson,  Wm.,  Shept.ouMallett 

•Morgan,  Arthur,  New  Bridge-street 
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The  following  gentlemen  have  sent  in  their  names  as 
Subscribers  to  the  Quarter  of  a  Million  Fund: — 
Henleigh  Wedgwood,  42,  Chester-st.,  Begeut's  Park  ..  25    0  0 
H.  Bickers,  8,  Paradise-row,  Camden  Town      ..       . .  25   0  0 
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£5,  rend  Wm.  Wqddinyton ;  and  for  Wm,  Rainsrais,  Wigan,  £5, 
rend  Wm.  fidnhart. 


LETTERS  on  the  CORN  LAWS,  No.  LV. 


TO  THE  FEOTLE. 

Jn  the  speeches  and  writings  addressed  to  you, 
in  the  Corn  Law  discussions,  two  new  words  have 
made  their  appearance:  "compensation"  on  the 
mio  side,  and  "  unconditional,"  coupled  with  "  re- 
peal," on  the  other.  The  introduction  of  such 
terms  shows  that  the  controversy  is  approaching  its 
conclusion.  The  suggestion  of  compensation  is  the 
anticipation  of  defeat.  It  evinces  that  the  retention 
of  the  lood  monopoly  is  felt  to  he  desperate.  And 
when  Free  Trade  flings  hack  the  term  "  compensa- 
tion." and  hurls  after  it  that  of  "  unconditional  re- 
peal" into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  the  implication 
is  clear  that  the  season  for  any  kind  of  compromise 
is  gone  hy :  and  that  the  full  accomplishment  of 
the  object  aimed  at  is  within  the  people's  grasp. 

The  probability  is,  however,  hy  no  means  small, 
that  a  Parliamentary  attempt  will  be  made  to  gain 
something  from  the  public  purse  for  the  landowners, 
on  occasion  of  repealing  the  Corn  Laws ;  and  that 
'compensation"  may  be  found  a  convenient  term 
to  cloak  the  knavery.  The  pettifogging  spirit  which 
raised  the  loud  debate,  will  not  be  nice  about  anv 
means  for  turning  legislative  measures  to  aecottnt 
And  Sir  Robert  Reel  is  not  incapable  of  trafficking, 
wi:h  such  sordidness.  Various  feelers  have  been 
put  out  by  certain  journals ;  speculations  and  the 
transfer  of  county  rates  to  the  consolidated  fund, 
the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  occ.  &c.  And  these  sug- 
gestions never  stand  on  their  own  merits,  but  are 
coupled  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  repeal,  or  a  great 
modification  of,  the  Corn  Laws.  Be  forewarned, 
therefore,  against  attempts  at  mystification.  See 
that  repeal  be  not  tlinist  into  bad  company.  You 
have  struggled  after  it  for  its  own  sake.  You  want 
110  villainous  appendage  to  it.  Let  it  come  "alone,' 
or  it  will  not  be,  "  in  its  glory." 

"  Compensation  ! "  the  word  accuses  yon  of 
wrong.  It  supposes  you  the  perpetrators  of  an  in- 
jury. It  is  fraught  with  imputation  aud  insult. 
But  you  mean  no  man  wrong:  nor  any  class. 
Your  opponents,  aud  not  yourselves,  have  given 
this  struggle  any  appearance  which  it  may  chance 
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to  wear  of  a  warfare  upon  the  landed  aristocracy. 
The  value  of  land  cannot  fail  of  being  eventually 
enhanced  by  the  influence  of  Free  Trade.  So  taught 
the  great  masters  of  political  economy  ;  so  urged 
the  first  movers  in  this  agitation,  and  with  no  lack 
of  sincerity  or  of  argument.  Proof  has  been  given 
of  the  fact  abundantly  sufficient  to  convince  the 
bond  /ule  proprietor,  would  he  but  listen  to  you, 
rattier  than  to  the  nominal  landlord  of  mortgaged 
acres.  He  might  then  see  the  absurdity  of  com- 
pensation for  a  benefit ;  of  asking  to  be  bribed  to 
the  reception  of  an  advantage ;  and  of  mixing  his 
case  up  with  that  of  the  spendthrift,  who  may 
fairly  be  sent  to  seek  his  compensation  in  the  wis- 
dom taught  by  baffled  fraud  and  self-created  diffi- 
culties. 

Should  this  question  of  "compensation"  be 
mooted,  a  preliminary  inquiry  must  be  insisted 
upon  into  the  incidence  of  taxation  upon  different 
classes.  The  burdens  upon  the  landowners  must 
be  calculated,  and  the  burdens  upon  other  people, 
especially  upon  those  who  labour.  The  legacy  and 
stamp  duties  must  be  investigated;  the  modes  of  as- 
sessing to  the  Income  Tax  ;  the  immunities  as  to  dogs, 
horses,  bricks,  and  tiles,  and  !)0  other  items ;  and  above 
all,  the  pressure  of  the  whole  system  of  indirect  tax- 
ation upon  the  poor  millions  rather  than  the 
wealthy  thousands,  Before  stirring  such  a  topic, 
let  the  landlords  calculate  what  can  compensate 
them  for  the  exposures  of  this  investigation.  Its 
avoidance  would  be  a  cheap  bargain  at  the  cost  of 
all  they  are  ever  likely  to  gain  by  the  Corn  Laws. 

A  marvellous  degree  of  effrontery  is  implied  in 
the  suggestion  of  "compensation."  The  monopo- 
lists have  for  30  years  abused  the  sacred  powers  of 
legislation,  turning  to  their  private  advantage 
functions  only  allowed  to  exist  for  public  good;  and 
they  ask  for  compensation.  They  have  deprived 
industry  of  its  right  to  expend  its  own  earnings, 
turning  back  from  our  ports  the  food  it  craved  to 
purchase ;  and  they  ask  for  compensation.  They 
have  iutemipted  and  thwarted  the  progress  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  aggravated  the  fluctuations  of 
trade,  reduced  honest  employments  to  gambling 
speculations;  and  they  ask  for  compensation.  They 
have  upheld  their  law-created  scarcity  in  the  face  of 
an  increasing  population  and  a  suffering  popula- 
tion; they  are  answerable  before  God  and  man  for 
the  stimulus  thus  given  to  disease  and  crime  ;  and 
they  talk  of  compensation.  It  is  for  them  to  render 
compensation,  were  that  possible,  not  to  receive  it  • 
and  be  thankful  that  you  require  not  at  their  hands 
such  equivalent  for  the  past  as  justice  would  award. 

There  are  persons  whose  intellect,  or  whose  mo- 
rale, is  of  such  a  calibre  that  the  notion  is  not  yet 
driven  out  of  their  heads  of  this  being  merely  a 
squabble  of  classes  whose  interests  are  capable 
of  adjustment  and  pecuniary  compromise.  The 
League,  they  tell  you,  consists  of  certain  Manches- 
ter cotton-spinners,  who  want  to  get  rid  of  their 
stock.  These  cotton-spinners,  they  ojiine,  hire  lec- 
hnvrs  and  writers  to  abuse  the  landowners,  on  the 
speculation,  by  Corn  Law  repeal,  of  selling  calico 
enough  to  realise  a  balance  in  cash,  with  which  to 
purchase  some  of  the  land  their  tricks  have  cheap- 
ened. The  notiou  of  "  compensation  "  fits  in  well 
with  these  theories  of  noodledoin.  "  What  will  you 
give  us  (of  the  public  money)  to  let  you  have  a 
market  for  your  surplus  bales  ?"  Such  is  their  im- 
plied overture  to  the  supposed  cotton-spinners. 
They  know  not  what  a  national  policy  is;  unless  it 
be  the  policy  of  getting  all  they  can  out  of  the  nation- 
They  think  there  is  only  a  civil  action  against  them 
far  damages,  instead  of  an  indictment  for  the  ab- 
straction of  property,  the  corruption  of  manners,  and 
the  destruction  of  human  life.  They  fail  to  perceive 
thfct  no  cotton-spinning  interest  could  have  laid 
hold  of  the  public  mind,  could  have  stimulated  the 
pulsation  of  the  common  human  heart,  could  have 
called  forth  exertions  so  laborious  and  contributions 
so  munificent,  could  have  pervaded  all  classes  from 
the  peer  to  the  peasant,  and  have  commenced  the 
creation  of  apolitical  power  that  overrides  all  party 
organization  and  demarcation,  unless  allied  with 
elementary  priociplesof  truth,  right,  sympathy,  and 
humanity.  Alld  so  they  twaddle  of  compensation 
and  conditions.  It,  is  something  too  much,  that 
you,  in  your  consciousness  of  the  growth  of  this 
cause,  in  your  own  minds  and  around  you  ;  in  your 
familiarity  with  the;  lucid  arguments  and  accumu- 
lated facts  that  have  matured  your  conviction,  and 


in  your  recollection  of  the  fearful  scenes  of  want 
and  misery  that  have  harrowed  your  sympathies 
and  confirmed  your  determination,  should  be  in- 
vited to  accept  so  pitiful  a  version  of  your  efforts, 
and  to  act  upon  it  by  compromise  and  compensa. 
tion.  Some  of  these  persons  trace  their  pedigrees 
to  the  time  of  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta ;  tell 
them  that  the  demand  of  the  Barons  of  England 
then  was  that  justice  should  not  be  denied,  delayed, 
or  sold ;  and  such  is  now  the  demand  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England. 

A  Norwich  "Weaver  Boy. 


COKRESPONDENCE. 


DISTRESS  IN  OXFORDSHIRE.— WHO  ARF.  NOW 
THE  POOR  MAN  S  FRIENDS  '? 
To  the  Editor  of 'Che  League. 

Sin, — It  is  as  much  my  privilege  as  it  is  my  duty  to  inform 
your  mauy  and  benevolent  readers  that  I  have  this  week 
supplied  some  of  the  necessary  wants  of  between  sixty  and 
seventy  families, — some  with  bread,  some  with  cotton  sheets 
and  blankets,  some  with  beds,  some  with  smock-frocks,  and 
not  a  few  with  coals.  Many  tlmuks  to  those  "Free  Traders" 
and  "  Anti-Monopolists"  who  have  put  it  into  my  power  to 
help  those  who  cannot  help  themselves.  If  the  blessing  of 
the  poor  be  a  blessing  indeed,  the  members  of  the  League 
and  other  Free  Traders  have  their  share  of  it,  I  walked 
fourteen  miles  this  week  to  see  and  examine  for  myself,  the 
novel  and  indescribable  hole,  or  rather  (/rave,  in  which 
a  family  of  six  persons  are  now  spending  their  fourth  win- 
ter. I  say,  grave,  for  the  hole  is  more  like  a.  grave  than  any 
thing  else  to  which  I  can  compare  it.  1  wish  I  could  send 
you  a  drawing  of  it,  but  I  cannot.  The  exact  length  of  it 
is  three  yards  and  a  half ;  the  width  of  it  is  five  feet  ten 
inches  and  a  half,  and  the  height  of  it,  from  the  boltom  to 
the  boughs  and  reeds  which  cover  it,  is  five  feet  two 
inches.  The  place  in  which  the  poor  labourer,  his  wife,  and 
four  children,  live,  stand,  and  sit,  and  taking  off  the  part  on 
which  the  bed  and  straw  are  placed,  is  just  three  feet  and 
a  half  in  length  !  ! !  What  a  house  for  a  family  of  six  to  live 
in  ! !  I  challenge  avy  man,  in  any  country,  in  cither  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  or  Scotland,  to  point  out  another  place  in- 
habited by  six  human  beings,  equal  in  wretchedness  to  that 
of  which  I  have  spoken  in  this  my  letter.  The  very  sight  of 
it  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  parish  of  Heyford,  aud  to  the 
county  of  Oxford.  It  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  poor  man's 
wife  to  say,  that  I  found  the  few  things  they  have,  clean, 
aud  in  their  place.  The  poor  man  works  on  the  roads ; 
wages,  Cs.  a-week ;  and  one  boy,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  earns 
2s.  Od.  a-week.  They  have  no  potatoes.  I  promised  them 
a  bed  as  soon  as  they  can  get  into  a  cottage.  Were  1  to  give 
them  a  bed  now,  it  would  soon  be  rotten  and  destroyed  ill 
their  damp  hole.  A  kind  gentleman,  who  is  a  Free  Trader, 
and  his  kind  lady,  pay  for  the  education  of  two  of  the  children 
at  the  village  school ;  and  another  kind  lady  in  the  parish 
pays  for  the  education  of  another  of  the  children.  The  pre- 
sent system  of  monopoly  has  converted  too  many  of  the 
peasantry  into  unclean  persons  and  thieves.  And  if  the 
death  of  monopoly  should  not  be  effected  soon,  it  will  soon 
— very  soon — seal  the  death  of  hundreds,  if  not  of  thousands, 
of  our  field  labourers.  The  dread  of  being  separated  from 
their  wives  and  children  is  not  the  only  reason  why  so  many  of 
the  peasantry  would  rather  starve  than  enter  the  union 
house.  There  is  another  reason,  of  which  very  few  persons 
are  aware,  why  the  poor  field  labourers  wiU  not  go  to  the 
union;  and  that  is,  the  dread  of  being  deprived  of  their  cot 
tages.  The  number  of  cottages  in  mauy  of  the  villages  is 
rather  on  the  decrease  than  on  the  increase,  consequently 
many  of  the  poor  have  to  leave  their  own  parishes,  and  to 
take  shelter  where  they  can  find  it.  There  is  in  Bicester  a 
great  number  of  cottages,  which  are  the  property  of  many 
different  persons,  and  therefore  the  distressed  poor  are  always 
afraid  to  enter  the  union  house  and  thus  give  up  their  cot- 
tages, because,  on  leaving  them  for  a  time,  the  owner  would 
instantly  let  them  to  others,  if  he  could.  I  have  just  had 
three  persons  at  my  house  from  Charltou-Otmoor,  Oxon,  to 
whom  I  have  given  each  a  bed.  I  will  trouble  your  readers 
with  two  of  these  cases : 

Sarah  Mobly,  a  widow,  has  eight  children,  only  one  of 
whom  is  at  work,  and  earns  Is.  (id.  a-week.  She  receives 
eight  loaves  and  2s.  weekly  from  the  parish.  She  has  two 
straw  beds,  on  which  nine  persons  sleep,  in  one  room. 
Eight  loaves  and  3s.  Cd.  in  money !  What  a  total  for  a 
mother  and  her  eight  children  to  live  upon  for  seven  days  ; 
aud  out  of  which  she  has  to  pay  !)d.  a  week  house-rent,  and 
to  find  shoes,  clothe?.,  and  eonls  ! ! !    She  has  no  potatoes. 

George  Trisby  has  a  wife  and  eight  children.  Wages,  8s. 
a  week.  The  whole  of  the  children  are  at  home  without 
employment.  They  have  one  poor  bed  and  some  straw.  All 
sleep  in  one  room,    No  potatoes. 

What  a  state  of  things  in  Oxfordshire  !  Here  is  a  hard- 
working man  who  has  to  find  bread,  potatoes,  shoes,  and 
clothes  for  ten  persons  out  of  10s.  a  week  ! ! 

I  have  thus,  Sir,  given  both  you  aud  your  readers,  in- 
cluding the  statements  contained  in  my  former  letter  pub- 
lished by  you,  an  account  of  the  real  state  and  wretchedness 
of  the  peasantry  in  six  villages  and  one  market  town.  As 
my  former  letter  has  been  published  in  our  local  papers,  and 
at  my  request,  I  hope  that  the  same  editors  will  do  me  the" 
kindness  to  copy  this  letter  from  your  paper  into  their  own. 
1  am  anxious  that  those  ipho  live  in  our  own  locality  should 
see  and  know  what  I  have  to  say  in  relation  to  the  sufferings 
and  miseries  of  the  peasantry  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Bucking- 
hamshire.        I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

W.  Ferguson, 
Minister  of  the  Congregational  Church, 

6th  January,  1840.  Bicester,  Oxon. 

l'.S. — The  price  of  these  brown  loaves  is  (id.  each. 
1  met  a  poor  woman  last  night,  whose  husband  is  out  of 
work,  ami  consequently  sin:  had  to  /lairn  the  clothes  from 
oil' her  child's  back  to  get  a  loaf  of  bread.  I  gave  her  two 
loaves,  and  sent  her  back  to  get  her  child's  garments.  I  know 
the  family ;  they  are  industrious,  but  they  cannot  live  upon 
air.— W.F. 

[Mr.  Ferguson,  minister  of  the  congregational  church, 
Bicester,  Oxon,  begs  to  inform  "  Anti-Monopolist"  that  he 
has  received  the  half  of  a  five  pound  note  safe  and  sound. 
Many  thanks  to  "Anti-Monopolist."  (The  money  shall  be 
laid  out  cautiously,  prudently,  and  seasonably.  Mr.  Fergu- 
son also  begs,  through  the  medium  of  The  League,  to 


thank  "  C.  E.,"  London,  for  a  parcel  of  very  seasonable  and 
useful  cast-off  clothes  forwarded  to  Mr.  F.  for  the  poor  of 
his  neighbourhood.  (Let  others  go  and  do  likewise.)  Many 
heartfelt  thanks  are  also  due,  anil  now  tendered  by  Mr.  Fer- 
guson to  "  E.W.,  and  friends,"  iu  Hereford,  for  a  post-office 
order,  value  £0.] 


To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

8,  Powis  Place,  .Tan.  7,  1840. 

Dear  Sin, — Not  the  least  important  object  of  the  League 
I  believe  to  be  to  protect  agriculture  (not  landlordism) 
from  protection.  Surely  so  powerful  a  confederation  should 
also  do  what  in  it  lies  "to  protect  the  tillers  of  the  soil  from 
persecution  incurred  in  aiding  the  cause  of  Free  Trade.  I 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  meeting  of 
agricultural  labourers,  held  at  Goatacre,  North  Wilts,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  reported  in  this  day's  Times,  and  then 
let  them  say  if  something  should  not  be  done  for  these  men. 
I  venture  to  say,  a  more  touching,  a  more  heart-rending, 
yet,  withal,  a  more  hopeful  spectacle,  has  seldom  met  men's 
eyes.  It  is  oue  of  those  startling  occurrences  that  seem 
to  take  one's  mind  from  the  "  ignorant  present,"  as  too 
large  and  unreal  for  its  common  places,  and  to  loom 
upon  us  as  through  the  mists  of  a  far  off  time.  It  seems  to 
say,  by  this  picture,  shall  we  of  the  lilth'century  be  made 
known  to  posterity ;  and  when  the  philosophical  historian 
writes  of  England  in  1810-<i,  it  will  be  as  thus  presented, 
with  our  hideous  social  anomalies,  as  the  land  of  the  weal- 
thiest aristocracy,  and  the  poorest  peasantry, — of  the  most 
princely  domains,  and  the  largest  union  houses, — of  star- 
vation laws,  maintained  for  the  bensfit  of  the  starving,  and 
of  thousands  perishing  under  the  pressure  of  "  protection." 

The  meeting  was  held  at  nightfall,  at  the  cross  road  of  the 
little  village  of  Goatacre;  and  thereto  came  oue  thousand 
peasants,  some  with  their  wives  and  families,  to  state  their 
sufferings,  and  to  petition  the  Queen  for  a  removal  of  those 
laws  which  stand  between  the  toiling,  and  the  hungry,  and 
their  food.  Many  more  would  have  come,  but  the  threats  of 
their  masters  had  deterred  them.  There  was  but  too  much 
sameness  in  their  simple  stories, — none  could  earn  sufficient 
bread  and  potatoes  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger ; 
and  some  had  neither  work  nor  food,  and  only  lived 
to  bear  about  gaunt  evidence  of  famine,  by  the  charity 
of  those,  one  step  higher  in  condition  than  them- 
selves ;  and  yet  the  tone  of  all  was  moderate,  dignified, 
aud  forbearing.  With  hunger  gnawing  at  their  vitals, 
they  taught  the  lesson  of  peace,  law,  and  order  ;  and  in  rags, 
and  standing  by  their  ragged  wives  and  children,  they  calmly 
spoke  of  their  duties  to  man  and  of  their  trust  in  God. 
Leaguers !  what  can  we  do  for  these  people  ?  They  have 
helped  our  cause  in  a  critical  moment;  they  will  probably 
sutler  for  it.  Even  if  the  Corn  Laws  be  repealed  iu  a  month, 
spite,  or  panic,  may  lay  them  in  their  graves  before  another 
harvest  ripens  in  the  fields.  The  monopolists  raised  200/. 
in  Sussex  the  other  day  to  uphold  starvation.  What  can 
we  do  to  beat  it  down  when  it  attacks  such  men  as  these. 
In,  our  numbers  tee  are  strong;  let  us  save  them,  I  will 
with  pleasure  add  my  mite,  5/.,  for  such  an  object. — I  am, 
deal-  Sir,  yours  truly,  P.  A.  Taylor,  jun. 


Pickerage  Farm,  Bucks,  4th  Jan. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  on  the  Continent  for  the  last 
two  mouths,  and  on  my  return  the  other  day  I  was  glad  to 
see  the  exertions  making  by  the  League  to  procure  further 
contributions  to  the  fund. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  as 
a  subscriber  of  100/.  ? — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  C.  Ewart,  of  Liverpool. 

G.  Wilson,  Esq. 


To  the  Editor  o/The  League. 

Monsieur, — Le  hasard  ayant  fait  tomber  entre  mes 
mains  un  des  numeros  du  journal,  'The  League,  j'ai  ete 
ainsi  conduit  a  etudier  les  progr&s  de  1' association  formee 
dans  le  royaume  uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  pour  obteuirle 
rappel  des  lois  sur  les  bleds,  et  la  liberte  du  commerce. 
J'ai  lu  avec  admiration  les  discours  de  vos  principaux  ora- 
teurs,  et  j'ai  vu  avec  surprise  que  les  travaux  de  la 
Ligue  etaient  presqu'entierement  inconnus  en  France. 
I/organisation  de  la  Ligue,  ses  travaux,  ses  developpemens 
et  sa  puissance  me  paraissent  cependant  consti- 
tuer  l'un  des  evenemens  historiques  les  plus  iuteres- 
sans  et  les  plus  remarquables  de  cette  epoque,  nou 
seulement  pour  l'Angleterre,  mais  meme  pour  le  monde 
eutier.  J'ai  pense.  Monsieur,  que  vous  ne  refuseriez  pas 
d'accueillir  le  faible  hommage  de  la  sympathie  et  de  l'ad- 
miration  d'un  etranger,  et  j'ai  rhonneur  de  vous  envoyer  le 
montant  de  masouscription,  en  vous  priant  de  me  faire 
parvenir  votre  journal,  que  je  lirai  avec  l'interet  le 
plus  soutenu,  et  auquel  je  consacrerai  quelques  articles  dans 
une  des  publications  periodiques  de  ce  pays.  Heureux 
si  je  puis  contribuer  ainsi  quelque  peu,  et  daus  la 
mesure  de  mes  forces,  au  succes  de  la  noble  cause  que 
defendeut  avec  taut  de  talent  et  de  superionte  les 
homines  d'etat  et  les  publicistes  qui  diligent  la  Ligue,  et 
qui  out  si  puissamment  concouru  a  repandre  let  4  faire 
prevaloir  daus  1'opinion  publique,  les  vrais  principes 
de  l'economie  politique  etdu  droit  international. 

Agreez,  Monsieur,  toutes  les  assurances  de  ma  considera- 
tion la  plus  distinguee. 

Jules  Des  Essars, 
Membre  du  Conseil  d'Arrondissemeut  de  Coulom- 
mier  ( Seine  et-Marne). 
Paris,  Rue  Thiroux,  No.  7,  Chaussee  d'Antin. 


The  following  letter  was  read  at  the  Watford  Free  Trade 

meeting  : 

Kytes,  near  Watford,  Jan.  6th,  18(0. 
Gentlemen, — I  am  sorry  to  be  absent  from  your  meeting 
this  evening,  but  not  being  previously  aware  of  it,  I  am  un- 
able to  attend.  I  beg  to  enclose  five  pounds,  more  as  an 
earnest  of  opinion,  relative  to  Free  Trade,  which  I  have  held 
from  my  earliest  age,  than  from  the  idea  that  such  a  trifle 
can  be  of  avail  to  a  cause,  so  amply,  I  am  happy  to  see, 
supplied  with  the  sinews  of  war.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  needless 
for  me  (o  write  or  say  anything  more,  to  urge  upon  persons, 
unbiassed  by  personal  considerations,  or  1  should  rather  say 
mistaken  prejudices  and  short-sighted  views,  that  the  prin- 
ciples we  advocate  mustbe  conducive  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  country.  William  Capel,  Jun. 


The  new  tariff  is  producing  some  rare  imports.  For  in- 
stance, there  were  put  up  at  a  public  sale,  in  London,  thirty 
baskets  of  China  vegetable  or  tree  tallow,  and  thirty  bales  of 
China  hemp,  just  received  from  Shanghae. 
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FREE  TRADE  AND  THE  REVENUE. 

(  From  the  Economist.) 
It  must  be  admitted  that  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  di- 
rect consequences  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  be  a 
repeal  of  all  otber  protective  and  differential  duties.  Sound 
policy  and  justice  to  all  classes  of  the  community  will  equally 
demand  these  reforms  in  our  fiscal  laws ;  and  we  arc  not  sur- 
prised at  the  effort  which  it  is  aheady  evident  will  be  made 
on  the  part  of  those  whose  whole  object  is  to  obstruct  the  ne- 
cessarv  reforms  which  the  Government  has  in  view,  by  endea- 
vouring to  excite  the  fears  of  the  country  on  the  subject  of 
revenue  and  taxation.  It  was  under  the  pretext  of  raising 
revenue  to  the  State  that  protective  duties  were  first  intro- 
duced, and  it  cannot,  therefore,  excite  surprise  if  there  should 
be  an  attempt  to  create  a  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  against 
their  abolition,  on  the  ground  of  endangering  public  credit, 
or,  at  least,  of  leading  to  the  imposition  of  other  new  taxes. 
In  the  present  advanced  stage  of  the  Free  Trade  discussion, 
it  may  appear  to  some  an  unnecessary  task,  that  we  should 
dwell  upon  the  difference  between  duties  imposed  forthe  pur- 
poses of  protection,  and  those  imposed  for  the  objects  of 
revenue.  But  w  e  are  so  much  struck  by  the  numerous  evi- 
dences which  we  at  present  discover, both  private  and  public, 
of  the  efforts  that  will  be  used  in  the  coming  struggle  to 
confuse  these  two  distinct  classes  of  duties,  and  to  prejudice 
the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  that  we  are  induced  to  examine 
how  far  the  revenue  is  dependent  upon  that  part  of  the  pre- 
sent customs'  duties  which  operate  as  "protective,"  and 
which,  as  such,  are  objected  to  by  the  advocates  of  Free 
Trade. 

Exclusive  of  corn,  the  customs'  duties  in  1844  amounted 
to  33,711,743/.;  and  further  deducting  the  amount  received 
from  cotton  and  sheep's  wool,  raw  silk,  fiax,  and  hemp,  the 
duties  upon  which  were  abolished  in  the  last  session,  there 
would  be  left  the  sum  of  21,969,489/.,  as  derived  from  all 
other  articles.  To  contribute  this  amount  of  revenue,  no 
fewer  than  eight  hundred  and  eight  articles  were  chargeable 
with  customs'  duties  ;  but  of  that  large  number,  ten  articles 
only  yielded  no  less  than  30,319,491/.,  leaving  a  sum  of  only 
1,641,99$/.  as  the  produce  of  the  whole  remaining  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-right  articles.  This  classification  of 
the  customs'  revenue  of  1844  may  be  thus  more  clearly- 
stated  : 

Amount  of  customs'  duties, independent  of  corn, 
cottun,  wool,  silk.,  flax,  and  hemp,       ..  ..£21,91)0,489 
of  which, — 

Coffee  produced  £  682,-218 

Sugar       „   5,218,01)9 

Molasses  „    29O,K08 

Tea  „   4,524,013 

Spirits      „   2311,243 

Wine   1,991.09(5 

Tobacco    „   3,977,037 

Fruits       ,   .009,241 

Timber     „    910,000—20,319,491 


Produced  by  the  remaining  70s  articles  ..       ..  1,049,998 
of  the  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  articles  producing  the 
sum  of  1,049,998/.— 
Four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  produce  less  than  100?.  each 
One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  produce  more  than  100/.  but 

less  than  5007.  each 
Fifiy  prorlace  between  OOO/.and  1000,'.  each 
One*  hundred  and  nine  produce  between  1000/.  and  10,000/. 
each 

Twentv-five  produce  between  10,000/.  and  50,000/.  each 
Five  produce  between  50,000/.  and  100,000/.  each 
Five  produce  more  than  100,000/. 
of  the  ten  articles  which  thus  constitute  more  than  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  customs'  revenue,  the  chief  articles  which 
are  subject  to  protective  or  differential  duties  are  coffee, 
sugar,  and  timber  ;  while  tea,  wines,  tobacco,  and  fruits 
may  be  considered  strictly  as  revenue  duties.    An  inquiry 
into  the  effect  which  the  differential  duties  upon  coffee  and 
sugar  exercise  upon  the  public  interests  and  upon  the 
revenue,  will  suffice  to  show  the,  general  tendency  of 
all  such  laws. 

COFFEE  DUTIES. 

The  duty  chargeable  upon  coffee  of  colonial  growth  is 
fourpence  per  pound,  or  37s.  4d.  per  cwt.,  while  that  charge- 
able upon  coffee  of  foreign  growth  is  sixpence  per  pound, 
or  Ofis.  per  cwt.  In  1814,  the  quantity  of  coffee  taken  for 
consumption  was  280,214  cwt.,  of  which,  174,688  cwt.  was 
of  colouial  growth,  and  105,026  cwt.  of  foreign  growth,  sub- 
ject to  the  respective  duties  of  37s.  4d.  and  Otis,  per 
cwt.  It  must  be  plain  to  those  least  accustomed  to 
these  subjects  that  the  price  at  which  foreign  coffee, 
with  the  addition  of  the  higher  rate  of  duty,  could  be 
furnished  to  the  consumer  must  determine  the  price  which 
can  be  obtained  for  colonial  coffee  ;  and  that  the  latter  com- 
manding the  same  price  from  the  consumer,  but  being  sub- 
jected to  a  lower  duty,  the  difference  must  operate  as  so 
much  additional  price  to  the  producer  without  any  cone 
spondiug  benefit  to  the  revenue.  Thus,  forexample,  foreign 
coffee  o!  a  good  quality  is  now  worth  61s.  4d.  per  cwt.  in 
bond,  before  any  duty  is  paid ;  if  to  that  price  we  add  the 
duty  of  06s.  to  which  it  is  subject,  the  price  to  the  consumer 
13  then  increased  to  1 1 7s.  4d.  per  cwt.,  and  colonial  coffee  of 
the  same  quality  will  he  equally  worth  the  same  price,  but 
l»  in-  subject  only  to  aduty  of  .'17s.  Id.  in  place  of  50s.,  it 
will  command  a  price  of  80s.  per  cwt.  without  the  duty, 
■while  the  foreign  coffee  of  the  same  quality  sells  only  at 
61s.  4d.  The  consumer  pays  the  same  price  for  both, 
while  in  the  one  case  36s.  of  that  price  goes  to  the  revenue, 
and  in  the  other  only  37s.  4d.,  the  difference  of  18s.  8d. 
being  retained  to  the  sole  benefit  of  the  favoured  producer, 
and  operating  as  a  protective  tax  equally  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, but  adding  nothing  to  the  public  exchequer.  It  may 
be  an  instructive  inquiry  to  see  how  these  respective  duties 
affected  the  interests  of  the  revenue  and  the  consumer  on  the 
quantities  of  coffee  consumed  last  year. 

The  cost  to  the  public  of  the  coffee  consumed  in  1814  may 
be  tbns  stated  : 

Cwt,  £ 
174,068  of  colonial,  at  a  price  in  bond  of  80s  Od)         .,  (01)8  702 

,    .    fordutv    W»4dj1*7"M  1896/113 

10.»,626  of  foreign,  ata  price  in  bond  of  0U4d)  ,,,  . ,  f  323  910 
 for  duty    56s  Od  /  U7s  4(1  1206,762 

280,314  total,  at  117s  4d  per  cwt    1,644,506 

Of  this  sum,  621. 830/.  represents  duties,  and  1,02  .',071/.  the 
price  paid  to  the  importer.  Now.looking  to  this  statement, 
it  must  be  apparent  that  if  the  duties  were  equalised  the 
prices  in  bond  must  al  so  be  equalised  ;  that  if  the  duty  upon 
colonial  coffee  were  raised  to  the  same  rate  as  timt  charged 
on  foreign  coffee,  the  price  to  the  conr-iimcr  would  still  be  the 
same,  while  the  revenue  would  be  enriched  by  all  the  differ- 
ence; or  if  the  duty  on  foreign  coffee  were  reduced  to  the 
same  rale  as  that  chargeable  upon  colonial  coffee,  the  price 
to  the  consumer  would  he  reduced  upon  the  whole  quantity 
by  all  the  difference,  while  the  revenue  would  only  suffer  a 


reduction  on  the  portion  of  foreign  coffee  on  which  the 
higher  rate  of  duty  is  now  paid  ;  and  in  all  probability  the 
additional  quantity  consumed  at  the  lower  price  would  make 
up  for  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty. 

It  is  essential  that  the  exact  operation  of  these  duties 
should  be  made  as  clear  as  possible.  Let  us  suppose  the 
rates  of  duty  equalised,  and  that  now  chargeable  on  foreign 
coffee  reduced  to  -'l  is.  4d.  per  cwt.,  the  same  as  is  chargeable 
upon  colouial  coffee;  the  effect  would  be  that  in  place  of 
117s.  4d.,  the  present  cost  to  the  consumer,  it  would  be  re- 
duced to  (Us.  Id.,  plus  the  duty  of  37s.  4d.,  or  98s.  8d.  per 
cwt.  Now  then,  suppose  that  the  consumption  continued 
only  at  the  same  rate,  the  gain  to  the  public  by  the  reduction 
of  the  differential  duty  would  be  thus  : 

Present  cost  of  280,314  cvvts,  at  117s 4d  ..  ..41,044*506 
Reduced    1,362,881 


Public  pain    261,025 

Against  this  gain,  however,  we  must  set  off  the  loss  which 
the  revenue  would  derive  from  the  reduction  ;  thus: 

£ 

Present  revenue— Colonial  coffee— 171.088  cvvts  at  37s  4d  320,083 
Foreign  coffee— 105,020  cvvts  at  56s  295,752 

280,314  621.835 
Reduced  revenue  at  an  equal  duty, 280,314  ewtsat37s4d  493,819 

Loss  to  the  revenue         ..       ..       ..       ..  128,016 

So  that,  while  the  revenue  would  lose  136,016/.,  by  equal- 
ising the  duties  to  the  lowest  rate,  the  country  would  gain 
381,635/.  bya  reduction  of  price.  But  experience  gives  us 
evidence,  and  in  no  article  more  than  in  coffee,  that  the  con- 
sumption even  increases  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
price  is  diminished.  But  even  supposing  the  same  sum  of 
money  only  should  still  be  expended  in  coffee  at  the  reduced 
price  "as  now  is  at  the  high  price,  theu  we  should  find  the 
following  results  on  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  the 
revenue.  The  sum  of  1,644,506/.,  which  is  expended  in 
the  whole  consumption  of  coffee  at  the  present  price,  would, 
if  the  price  were  reduced  to  98s.8d.  per  cwt.,  giv  e  a  consump- 
tion of  333,340  cvvts.  instead  af  280,314,  or  an  addition  of 
03,032  cvvts.    The  account  would  then  stand  thus  : 

Cost  to  the  consumer  at  the  present  price  of  280,314  £ 
cvvts,  at  117s  4d    1,644,506 

Cost  to  the  consumer  at  the  reduced  price  of  333.340 
cvvts,  at  98s  8d    1,644,506 

Revenue  derived,  at  present  rate  of  37s  4d  and 56s  per 

cwt,  as  slated  on  280,314  cwts    621 ,835 

Revenue  derived,  all  at  tbe  lower  rate  of  37s  4d,  'on 

the  increased  quantity  of  3i)3,3l0cwts  ..       ..  G22.244 

Grin  to  the  revenue    419 

Thus,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  by  the  reduction  of  the  pro- 
tective duty  to  the  lowest  rate,  the  public,  at  the  same 
cost,  have  the  advantage  of  an  additional  supply  of  coffee  of 
no  less  than  53,032  cwt.,  and  the  revenue  gains,  besides,  the 
small  sum  of  410/. 

But  suppose  the  duties  are  equalised  by  raising  the  rate 
charged  on  colonial  coffee  to  that  charged  on  foreign  coffee, 
then  the  price  would  still  remain  at  117s.  4d.,  and  no  mate- 
rial increase  of  consumption  could  be  expected  ;  still,  only 
380,314  cvvts.  would  be  consumed  at  the  present  cost  to  the 
country.  But,  iu  that  case,  wdiat  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
revenue?  In  place  of  the  present  amount,  at  the  respective 
duties  of  37s.  4d.  and  56s.,  we  should  have  a  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  same  quantity,  all  at  the  higher  rate  of  06s. 
thus  : 

Revenue  on  280.314  cwts, at  50s  ..  '..  ..£781,878 
Present  revenue  at37s4d  and  50s    021,835 

Gain  to  the  revenue    163,043 

Thus,  by  the  equalisation  of  the  coffee  duties  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  protective  principle,  one  of  the  three  following 
results  must  take  place  : 

1st.  If  the  duties  were  equalised  to  the  lowest  rate,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  coffee  were  still  only  consumed,  the 
country  would  gain  in  reduced  price  the  sum  of  261,625/., 
while  it  would  lose  by  reduction  ofrevenue  128,016/.,  leav- 
ing a  balance  in  its  favour  of  133,509/. 

2d.  If  the  duties  were  equalised  to  the  lower  rate,  and  the 
same  sum  of  money  expended  in  the  article  as  at  present, 
the  reduced  cost  would  furnish  an  additional  quantity  of  no 
less  than  53,032  cvvts.  at  the  same  cost,  and  the  revenue 
would  at  the  reduced  duty  gain  419/.;  wdiile  the  dealers, 
merchants,  and  shipowners,  would  have  the  advantage  of, 
and  additional  profit  on,  that  increased  amount  of  business. 

3d.  If  the  duties  were  equalised  by  raising  the  lower  to 
the  higher  rate,  then  the  cost  and  consumption  of  coffee 
would  remain  stationary  at  the  present  rate,  but  the  revenue 
would  derive  a  clear  gain  of  no  less  than  163,043/. 

SUGAR  DUTIES  AND  THE  REVENUE. 

But  the  injury  to  the  consumer,  and  the  loss  to  the  reve- 
nue, consequent  upon  a  system  of  differential  duties,  arc  even 
more  clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  the  sugar  duties.  For  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  operation  of  these  duties,  we  will 
consider  them  under  the  great  modifications  of  last  session. 
By  the  law  of  last  session  the  duties  were  reduced  to  14s.  per 
cwt.  on  colonial  sugar,  and  to  23s.  Id.  per  cwt.  on  foreign 
free  labour  sugar.  Under  these  reduced  duties,  the  con- 
sumption has  rapidly  increased,  but  still  it  has  been  very  evi- 
dent, during  the  whole  year,  that  the  quantity  has  been  mate- 
rially lessened  by  the  operation  of  the  protective  duty  of 
23s.  Id. 

By  the  Board  of  Trade  official  tables  of  imports,  published 
in  our  last  supplement,  it  appears  that  the  consumption  of 
the  year  up  to  tin?  5th  of  November,  had  been  4,174,270 
cvvts.  of  colonial  sugars,  and  03,843  cwts.  of  foreign  sugar. 
The  cost  of  this  quantity  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  may  be 
thus  stated : 

Cwts.  £ 
4,174,270  colonial  sugars,  at  40s.  per  cwt.,  in  bond,  is  8,3*8,540 
Duty  on  ditto,  at  14s  2,921, BSD 

11,270,529 

53,843  foreign  sugar,  of  equal  quality,  at  30s.  8d> 

per  cwt.,  in  bond    82,558 

Duty  on  ditto,  at  23s.  4d   62,8)6 

4*228)119  Total,  at  54s.  per  cwt  11,415,903 

111  this  case,  ns  in  that  of  coffee,  it  must,  be  plain  that  as 
long  as  both  duties  are  operative,  the  higher  rate  added  to 
the  price  of  .sugars  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  must 
regulate  the  edit  of  all  sugar  to  the  consumer.  As  long  its 
foreign  sugar  at  30s.  8d.  per  cwt.,  ill  bond,  pays  the  duty  of 
23s.  Id.,  the  price  to  the  consumer  cannot  he  less  than  01s. 
per  cwt.  ;  and  sugar  of  the  same  quality,  of  colonial  growth, 
will  command  the  same  price,  but  being  subject  only  to  a 
duty  of  I  Is.,  the  importer  will  receive  at  the  rate  of  40s.  per 
cwt.  for  colonial  sugar,  while  foreign  sugar,  of  the  same  qua- 
lity, sells  only  for  80s.  8d, 


The  same  reasoning  applies  in  the  case  of  sugar,  its  we 
have  already  used  in  that  of  coffee;  and  we  will,  therefore, 
without  again  repeating  it,  merely  examine  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  an  equalisation  of  the  present  modified  duties. 
If  these  duties  were  equalised  by  reducing  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  rate,  then  foreign  sugar  worth  30s.  8d.  in  bond, 
would  be  sold  at  1  (s.  to  the  consumer,  including  the  duty, 
and  colonial  sugar  of  the  same  quality  would  only  command 
the  same  price.  A  reduction  ot  (Is.  Id.  per  cwt.,  (the  amount, 
of  the  existing  difference  of  the  duties,)  would  thus  take 
place  in  the  entire  quantity  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  king- 
dom. For  the  ten  months  ending  the  5th  of  November,  that 
quantity  was  4,238,113  cvvts.,  and  the  effect  of  that  reduction 
of  price  may,  therefore,  be  thus  stated  : — 

Cwts.  £ 

Present  cost  of  4,228,113  sugar,  at  54s  11,415.903 

Reduced  cost  of       ditto         at  44s.  8d   9,442,786 

Gain  to  the  consumer  ..       ..       ..       ..  1,973,117 

But  against  this  must  be  placed  the  loss  to  the  revenue  con- 
sequent on  a  reduction  of  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rate  of 
duty;  which  mav  be  thus  stated  : 

Cwts.  £ 

Present  duty   4,174.270  sugar,  ot  14s.,  is  2,921,989 

53,843   —  at  23s.  4d.  is  02.816 

4,228,113  2,9*4,80) 

Reduced  and  equalised  duty  4,228,113  sugar,  at  14s. . .  2,959,078 

Loss  to  the  revenue    25,127 

Thus  while  this  reduction  of  duty  would  •  sacrifice  only 
20,127/.  ofrevenue  the  public  would  gain  by  a  reduction  of 
price  no  less  than  1,973,117/.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  coffee, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  this  reduction  of  price  would 
promote  a  greatly  increased  consumption,  and  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  reduction  of  duty.  But  suppose  that  only 
the  same  sum  was  continued  to  be  expended  on  the  article 
at  the  lower  price,  that  is  now  at  the  present  price,  then  the 
consumption  in  place  of  being  4,228,113  cwts.,  would  be 
0,112,344  cwts.;  being  an  addition  to  the  present  quantity 
of  no  less  than  881,231  cwts.,  in  which  ease  the  result  of  tho 
equalisation  of  duty  may  be  thus  stated  : 

Cwts.  £ 
Cost  to  the  consumer  4,228,113   at  54s.  Od.  11,415,903 
—  —  5,112,344       44s.  8d.  11,415,903 


Cwts.  £ 

Revenue  at  the  present  rates  of  duty  of  14s. 

and  23s.  44.  on   4,228,113  2,984,805 

Revenue  at  the  reduced  and  equal  rate  of 

duty  of  14s.  on   5,112,344  3,578,040 

Gain  to  the  revenue   5y3,835 

Thus,  by  an  equalisation  of  duty  and  a  reduction  of  price, 
assuming  that  the  public  would  still  expend  the  same  sum 
on  sugar  as  thev  do  at  present,  they  would  obtain  a  quantity 
greater  by  884,231  cwts.  at  the  same  cost,  while  the  revenue 
would  be  benefited  by  the  sum  of  593,830/.  But  suppose 
the  duties  were  equalised  by  raising  the  lower  rate  of  14s.  to 
the  higher  rate  of  23s.  4d.;  iu  that  case  the  cost  would 
not  be  reduced  to  the  consumer,  but  would  remain  as  it  now 
is,  limited  by  the  addition  of  the  foreign  duty  to  the  price  of 
foreign  sugar  in  bond  ;  and  no  material  increase  of  con- 
sumption could  be  looked  for.  Still  only  4,228,113  cwts. 
would  be  consumed  at  the  price  of  54s.  per  cwt.  as  at  tliis 
time.    But  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  revenue  ? 

Cwts.  £ 

Tbe  revenue  at  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  4,228,1 13  is  2,984,805 
The  same  atthehigherratioof  23s  4d  would  be       . .  4,932,797 

Gain  to  the  revenue     ..    1,947,992 

So  that  again  in  this  case,  one  of  the  three  following 
effects  would  result  from  an  equalisation  of  the  sugar  duties: 

1st.  If  the  duties  were  equalised  by  a  reduction  of  the 
higher  to  the  lower  rate,  and  the  quantity  consumed  conti- 
nued only  the  same  as  at  present,  then  the  public  would  gain, 
bya  reduction  of  price,  a  sum  equal  to  1,947,992/.,  while  the 
revenue  could  only  lose  25,127/. 

2d.  If  the  duties  were  equalised  by  a  reduction  of  the 
higher  to  the  lower  rate,  and  the  public  expended  only  the 
same  sum  on  sugar  which  they  do  at  present,  they  would 
obtain  for  that  sum  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  884,231 
cwts.,  while  the  revenue  would  gain  no  less  than  093,830/. 

And  3d.  If  the  duties  were  equalised  by  raising  the 
lower  to  the  higher  rates,  the  price  of  sugar  and  the  amount 
of  consumption  would  continue  as  at  present;  but  the  re- 
venue would  gain  the  enormous  sum  of  1,947,992/. 

These  two  cases  may  be  considered  as  fair  examples  of 
the  operation  of  all  protective  and  differential  duties.  They 
tax  the  consumer  without  enriching  the  State  ;  they  raise  the 
price  of  the  commodity  without  adding  to  the  amount  of  the 
public  revenue.  So  far  from  Free  Trade,  which  seeks  only  to 
abolish  protection  and  equalise  differential  duties,  being 
mimical  to  the  revenue,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of 
coffee  and  sugar  aloue  a  sum  equal  to  2,111.030/.  might  be 
added  to  the  public  income,  or  otherwise  given  to  the  public 
in  the  advantages  of  a  reduction  of  price,  or  of  an  increased 
supply  at  the  present  cost,  by  the  equalisation  of  these  duties ; 
a  sum,  too,  it  may  be  remarked,  larger  than  the  entire 
amount  produced  from  the  whole  remaining  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  articles  which,  in  additiou  to  the  ten  enu- 
merated, make  up  the  number  of  articles  on  which  the  re- 
venue of  184  1  was  charged. 

There  is,  however,  an  exceedingly  interesting  branch  of 
this  inquiry  connected  with  the  numerous  minor  articles  in- 
cluded iu  our  tariff,  to  which  protective  duties  less  or  more 
apply  as  to  their  effect  upon  the  reveuue,  on  the  general 
industry  of  the  country,  and  on  the  interests  of  those  im- 
mediately engaged  therein,  to  which  our  atteutiou  shall  be 
directed  on  an  eaily  occasion. 


Invitation  to  Mr.  Cobber. — The  Belfast  Kortkern 
Wtiig  says,  "  A  strong  desire  lias  long  prevailed  in  Belfast 
to  have  the  honour  and  benefit  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Cobdeu, 
the  great  apostle  of  Free  Trade  ;  and  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others  have  resolved  to 
invite  him  to  a  public  dinner  in  this  town,  on  some  day 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  They  are  aware  of  the 
great  demands  on  him  elsewhere  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  he 
will  find  time  to  pay  us  the  MqtteSlted  visit.  Iiis  presence  in 
Ireland,  just  now,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  public 
advantage.  He  would  come  upon  no  party  errand,  and 
WOuld  be  received  in  no  party  spirit.  Free  Trade  is  not  a 
question  of  Whig  or  Tory,  Catholic  or  Protestant ;  it  is  a 
question  of  public  justice  and  universal  good  ;  and  it  is  in 
this  spirit  that  he  is  invited,  and  in  this  spirit  he  would 
come,  as  come  we  trust  he  will." 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[Jan.  10, 


HERTS  COUNTY  REGISTRATION. 
On  Monday  last  a  public  meeting  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  (he  Anti-Corn-Law  League  was  held  in  the  Town 
H  all,  St.  Alban's,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  addresses  from 
Mr.  Fulvey  and  Mr.  Bontem,  the  active  registration  agent  of 
the  League.  In  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  magis- 
terial standing  order  against  evening  meetings,  the  meeting 
could  not  be  held  in  the  spacious  Court  House  ;  and  as  the 
room  in  which  it  was  held  is  not  capable  of  containing  more 
than  about  300  persons,  several  hundred  persons  were  dis- 
appointed in  their  desire  to  be  present.  Among  the  gentle- 
men present  we  observed  Mr.  E.  Langridge,  Mr.  T.  U.  Bhigg, 
Mr.  Tlios.  Richardson,  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  Mr.  Edwards, 
Mr.  Syrett,  Rev.  N.  Upton,  and  J.  Champion,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, Mr.  E.  Harris,  Mr.  R.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Hulk,  &c.  Sen!  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Baltimore,  of  Wlioathamp- 
stead.  At  about  half  past  seven  Mr.  Falvey  entered  the 
room,  and  was  greeted  with  several  rounds  of  hearty  and 
enthusiastic  applause.  The  chairman,  iu  opening  the  busi- 
ness, observed  that  it  afforded  him  much  pleasure  to  preside 
at  so  influential  a  meeting.  Its  objects  were  of  the  most 
constitutional  nature  and  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
industrious  and  trading  portion  of  the  community.  The 
Auti-Corn-Law  League  had  patriotically  determined  to  assist 
in  extending  the  county  franchise,  and  thus  enable  the 
electors  to  return  three  Free  Traders  to  Parliament  at  the 
next  election.  At  the  conclusion  of  an  effective  speech  he 
introduced  Mr.  Fulvey,  who  was  received  with  the  most  ve- 
hement applause.  Mr.  Fulvey  addressed  the  assembly  in  a 
most  energetic  manner  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  if  the 
cheering,  by  which  his  voice  was  frequently  silenced,  can  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the 
large  number  of  persons  assembled,  they  were  to  n  man  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  doctrines  he  enu- 
merated. Mr.  Falvey's  allusions  to  the  late  protection  meet- 
ing were  most  happy,  and  his  facetious  mode  of  exposing  the 
cant  and  hypocrisy  of  the  protectionists  was  acknowledged 
by  the  most  unequivocal  demonstration  of  delight.  At  the 
conclusion  of  bis  address  Mr.  Thos.  Richardson  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  following  resolution: — "That  this 
meeting  highly  approves  of  the  And  Corn-Law  League  to 
increase  the  constituency  of  the  county,  and  pledges  itself 
to  assist  to  the  utmost  in  promoting  that  object."  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  and  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  Bontcm  then  explained  the  plan  which  the  League  was 
pursuing  in  connection  with  the  county  registration,  and  in 
alluding  to  the  charge  made  of  faggot-vote  making  brought 
against  the  League  by  Lord  Salisbury,  he  observed  that  on 
looking  over  the  county  register  he  found  that  the 
names  of  four  sons  of  the  late  Earl  of  Yerulam  were 
oa  it,  by  virtue  of  a  rent-charge  granted  to  them 
out  of  a  farm  celled  "  Bottom  House."  lie  explained  that 
the  League  did  not  purchase  property  for  the  purpose  of  qua- 
lifying individuals.  It  merely  endeavoured  to  bring  the  pur- 
chaser and  seller  together,  and  to  induce  all  Free  Traders  to 
obtain  the  right  of  voting  for  the  county.  The  population 
ni'ilie  county  was  15i7}6.d0.;  there  were  77,000  male  inhabi- 
tants, and  a  constituency  of  only  0000  !  Mr.  Bontem,  also, 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Hr.lscy,  the  candidate  for  the  vacant 
county  seat,  and  a  wholesale  abuser  of  faggot-vote  creators, 
was  actually  upon  the  register  for  a  rent  charge  issuing  out 
of  the  Gaddesdeu  estate  ! !  He  also  met  the  charge  made 
by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  that  the  League  made  un- 
founded objections  to  county  voters,  and  convinced  the 
meeting  that  that  body  was  infinitely  more  scrupu- 
lous than  their  immaculate  opponents.  Mr.  Bonteru  con- 
cluded a  brief  but  able  address  amidst  lend  cheers.  Mr. 
FiUyoy  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  who 
briefly  acknowledged  the.  compliment ;  and  after  three  cheers 
for  Free  Trade,  the  meeting  quietly  dispersed. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Falvey  has  created  a  great  sensation 
here;  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  good  resulting  from  the  zea- 
lous advocacy  of  a  good  cause,  we  may  mention  that  several 
of  the  electors  who  entered  the  room  as  decided  enemies  to 
the  League  aud  its  doctrines,  left  it  expressing  their  deter- 
mination to  become  members  of  the  local  society. 


THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  EAST  SURREY  FREE 
TRADE  QUALIFICATION  AM)  REGISTRATION 
SOCIETY,  TO  THE  FREE  TRADERS  OF  LON- 
DON AND  WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN BOROUGHS. 

I'ki.i.ow  Countrymen, — YVe,  Free  Traders  in  East  Sur- 
rey, want  you  to  help  us  to  drive  monopoly  out  of  our  division 
of  the  county.  You  make  no  secret  that  you  are  going  to 
return  all  Free  Traders  for  your  cities  and  boroughs,  hut 
lliat  will  be  of  little  use  if  you  allow  the  metropnlila  n  count  tfiS 
to  return  monopolists.  As  the  law  stands  you  have  as  much 
right,  and  it  is  as  much  your  duty,  to  qualify  for  counties  as 
for  boroughs  ;  anil,  unless  you  do  so,  you  might  almost  as 
well  have  done  nothing.  We,  in  East  Surrey,  are  just 
in  thai  position  when  individual  aid  is  most  valuable. 
Every  additional  vote  is  now  of  immense  importance,  for 
it  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being  a  casting  vote.  We  are 
so  nearly  even  with  our  opponents  that,  with  an  election  on 
the  present  register,  we  should  either  just  win  or  just  lose; 
but  as  to  the  next  register,  the  matter  is  iu  your  hands. 
Look  at  the  splendid  example  given  to  us  by  our  friends  in 
the  north:  Manchester  and  a  few  other  towns  have  won 
South  Lancashire  ;  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  some  neigh- 
bouring towns  have  put  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  out 
of  danger;  and  London  and  Westminster,  with  the  metro 
politan  boroughs,  have  secured  Middlesex.  Is  East  Surrey, 
then,  le^s  fortunately  situated?  Cannot  London  and  West- 
minister— cannot  M arylebone,  Finsbnry,  and  the  Tower 
llaiiilcis—  cannot  Southwark,  Lambeth,  and  Greenwich — 
nay,  cannot,  Middlesex,  West  Kent,  and  West  Surrey,  send 
as  Uiatiy  Free  Trailers  iu  East  Surrey  as  they  now  send 
monopolists'.'  If  they  will  only  send  half  as  many.  East 
Surrey  w  ill  be  as  safe  to  win  on  the  next  register  as  Middle? 
sex  is  on  Ibis. 

Mut  this  must  be  done  immediately — mow.  Every  Free 
Trader  who  wishes  lo  express  an  opinion  at  the  next  general 
election  must  have  his  IOs.  freehold  by  the  30th  of  this  month; 
the  .'list  will  be  too  late.  The  whole  cost  of  the  best  sort  of 
qualification  (best,  because  most  secure  and  least  trouble- 
some )  is  of;/.,  including  all  expenses.  This  is  tin'  freehold 
ground  rent,  or  rent  charge.  We  don't  (as  the  Herald  says 
we  do)  give  people  their  qualifications;  but  we  spare  no 
er.peiia:  :.  uv:  si  mom  v  in  r:  mining  ..vtry  fa<  ijity  to  those 
who  wish  to  procure  Qualifications,  and  are  ready  to  pay  for 
them;  and  such  persons  can  obtain  full  information  ou  all 
points  connected  with  the  business  by  applying  to  Mr. 
Paullon,  at  the  offices  of  the  League,  <i7,  Fleet  Street;  or  lo 
Mr.  Russell,  at  the  offices  of  this  society,  82,  High  Street, 
Southwark.  By  order  of  the  Business  Committee, 

Robert  Russell,  Secretary. 


AGRICULTURE. 

FARMERS,  LET  THERE  BE  NO  COM- 
PROMISE. 

It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  party  politicians  to  pro- 
mote some  juggle  which  they  term  a  compromise  of 
the  Corn  Law  questipn.  Mortgaged  landowners  who 
fear  to  look  at  their  real  position  may  desire  some  com- 
promise ;  and  the  owners  of  hind  who  wish  to  retain 
a  dependent  tenantry  may  still  seek  to  perpetuate  the  de- 
lusions of  the  Corn  Laws  under  some  new  form  of  alleged 
compromise.  But  has  the  tenant  farmer  any  community 
of  interest  with  such  men  ?  Has  he  not  rather  been  too 
long  the  victim  of  the  uncertainty  caused  by  their  nar- 
row and  selfish  legislation  ?  Does  he  not  above  all 
things  desire  a  speedy  and  final  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion ?  Go  wheresoever  we  may  amongst  farmers,  we 
find  this  one  sentiment  prevalent.  "  Be  it  for  good  or 
ill,  let  us  have  the  question  settled,"  is  the  exclamation 
re-echoed  at  every  market  table  in  the  kingdom.  Now. 
there  can  be  no  other  settlement  of  trie  question  but  a 
total  repeal  of  all  laws  which  restrict  the  free  importa- 
tion of  grain.  Compromise  will  he  no  settlement.  The 
League  will  prevent  that.  The  Leaguers  have  never 
deceived  the  farmers.  They  have  told  them  from  the 
first  that  if  the  Corn  Laws  did  them  all  the  service  the 
monopolists  pretended,  yet  those  laws  could  not  be  re- 
tained because  they  were  unjust,  and  injured  the  rest  of 
the  community.  And  the  League  did  more  :  its  speakers 
and  writers  invited  the  farmers'  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances of  their  own  business  under  a  system  of  protec- 
tion, and  asked  them  whether  farmers  had  not  been 
injured  rather  than  "Benefited  by  the  Corn  Laws?  We 
have  not  flattered  them,  or  pandered  to  their  prejudices  ; 
we  have  not  toasted  them,  as  tire  "  lion-hearted 
yeomanry,"  hut,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  told  them 
wholesome,  though  perhaps  at  times  unwelcome  truths. 
Let  the  tenant  farmers  contrast  this  with  what  they  have 
heard  from  their  protectionist  landlords.  Has  not  every 
effort  and  every  promise,  and  every  scheme  of  the  mono- 
polist landowners  failed  ?  And  are  the  half  frantic,  half 
childish  ravings,  the  threats  and  the  promises,  which 
now  form  the  staple  of  monopolist  speeches,  more  satis- 
factory to  the  tenant  farmeis  than  that  which  they  have 
before  heard  from  the  same  quarter  ?  Now,  we  tell  the 
fanners  there  can  be,  there  shall  he  no  settlement  of 
the  question  but  absolute,  unconditional  Free  Trade. 

In  1841,  a  majority  of  one  hundred  was  elected  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  expressly  to  uphold  the  then 
Corn  Law  ;  and  one  of  the  very  first  acts  of  that  ma- 
jority was  to  modify  the  protective  system,  and  remodel 
the  Corn  Laws.  That  was  intended  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
as  a  compromise.  Did  it  settle  the  question  ?  Not 
at  all.  From  that  moment  the  agitation  of  the  League 
has  been  gathering  strength  ;  the  facts  have  become 
more  and  more  widely  understood,  until  a  public  opinion 
has  been  created  sufficiently  powerful  to  overbear  the 
power  of  the  landed  oligarchy,  and  to  compel  both  the 
aristocratic  parties  of  the  State  to  give  in  their  adhesiou 
to  Free  Trade.  Is  this,  then,  the  time  when  the 
question  can  be  settled  by  compromise?  Three  years 
ago  the  League,  representing  the  middle  classes, 
— or  rather,  a  section,  though  a  large  one,  of  the 
middle  classes, — said,  the  compromise  of  1842  shall  be 
no  settlement;  and  it  was  none.  The  League  is  now 
identified  in  principle  with  every  statesman  and  every 
class  of  politicians  who  seek  to  influence  the  reason  of 
the  community.  There  is  nothing  opposed  to  us  but 
the  brute  force  of  landlordism,  and  the  passive  resistance 
of  a  portion,  and  a  daily  diminishing  portion,  of  the 
yeomanry  of  England. 

We  say  now  as  we  said  in  1 842,  no  compromise  shall 
bo  a  settlement.  What  chance  is  there  of  the  League 
failing  to  upset  any  compromise  which  may  be  now 
attempted?  For,  let  it  be  remembered,  the  League 
will  he  no  party  to  any  compromise.  The  monopolist 
majority  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  may  pass  a  statute 
intended  as  a  compromise,  but  how  long  will  it  remain 
unaltered  ?  Why,  by  the  year  1847,  at  least  one-third 
of  the  county  scats  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Free  Trailers.  Let  every  farmer,  then, 
who  wants  a  settlement  of  the  Corn  Law  question,  op- 
pose nil  compromise  to  the  uttermost,  for  a  compromise 
will  be  no  settlement. 

Of  the  few  rational  men  who  still  linger  in  the  pro- 
tectionist ranks,  there  is  not  one  wdio  din  s  nut  scout  the 
idea  of  n  compromise.  Hear  what  Lord  Worsley  said 
in  Lincolnshire  on  this  subject  : 

"  Something  had  been  said  about  compromise  About 
ayear  ago  he  thought  something  like  compromise  might  have 
been  effected,  but  that  day  had  gone  by.  There  was  at  pre- 
sent only  one  ground  for  compromise,  and  thai  was  ajuial 
st  ill,  un  til  i>f  the  question,  whereby  agitation  would  be  for 
ever  stopped.  It  was  agitation  on  this  subject  that  was 
doing  all  the  ilfjury,  and  ihc  stopping  of  that  was  the  only 
compromise  that  could  be  for  a  moment  entertained.  Some 
hud  supposed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Sir  Robert.  Peel  to 
propose  a  fixed  duty  with  a  descending  scale,  to  go  down 
gradually  until  it  vanished  altogether,    That  would  not  stop 


agitation.  J I  would  go  on  as  violently  as  ever  until  Ihe  Inst 
shitting  of  duty  was  removed.  It  wits  also  said  that,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  intended  to  pay  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  the 
highway,  county,  and  other  rates,  thus  placing  the  maniif  ic- 
turers  and  farmers  on  an  equality,  as  the  former  would  not  be 
relieved  from  the  payment.  He  had  never  advocated  this 
on  the  ground  of  the  peculiar  burdens  mi  land,  because  »/ 
relieved  of  those  it  would  out  at  all  affect  the  Cunt  Laws." 

Now  this  is  very  different  from  the  vague  and  nonsen- 
sical jargon  farmers  commonly  hear  from  protectionist 
landowners.  Lord  Worsley  tells  them  there  can  be  no 
compromise,  and  he  urges  them  to  resist  any  alteration 
of  the  present  Corn  Laws.  But  what  hope  docs  he  give 
them  of  the  success  of  such  resistance  ?  The  following 
account  of  the  break  up  and  reconstruction  of  Sir 
Robert  reel's  ministry,  given  by  Lord  Worsley,  a  poli- 
tical opponent  of  the  Minister,  proves  that  the  chance  of 
successful  resistance  to  any  change  in  the  Corn  Law  is 
small  indeed  : 

•  "  A  rumour  had  prevailed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  open  the  ports  for  six  months ;  that  intention, 
it  appeared,  had  been  abandoned.  There  was  do  doubt,  be 
thought,  that  the  subject  that  broke  up  the  administration 
was  the  Corn  Laws.  The  common  rumour  was,  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  would  not  agree  to  their  re- 
peal ;  24  hours,  it  was  said,  were  given  to  the  Premier  to  re- 
consider his  determination,  but  lie  was  inflexible.  Then 
Lord  John  Russell  came  in,  and  from  circumstances  which 
had  already  been  fully  before  the  public,  failed  in  forming  a 
ministry.  Sir  Robert  Peel  curried  his  paint ;  those  who  op- 
posed him  emtu-  round  to  his  views, finding  tlvat  he  would 
never  give  up  his  opinions,  having  arrived  at  them  after  due. 
deliberation.  He  believed  that  Sty  Robert  1'eel  seriously 
thought  thot  the  course  la-  had  adopted  Was  jar  Ha-  benefit 
of  the  country.  He  bad  a  majority  of  90  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  his  back,  with  the  House  of  Lords  at  his  call, 
and  he  would  not,  therefore,  have  broken  up  his  Government 
on  slight  grounds,  nor  would  he  have  again  accepted  the 
■reins  of 'power  without  being  fully  con'vitiixd  that  lo  would 
be  enitbhd  la  carry  his  views  into  effect?1 

Mr.  Christopher,  Lord  Worslcy's  colleague,  was  loss 
explicit,  and  "  could  not  imagine  what  could  prompt  a 
Government  to  come  forward  and  propose  cither  a 
modification  or  repeal  of  the  laws  relating  to  corn."  Now, 
considering  Mr.  Christopher  was  Sir  Robert  Peel's  pilot 
balloon  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  "  modification,"  this 
assertion  implies  a  wilful  blindness  to  all  that  has  been 
passing  around  him. 

The  farmers,  too,  are  speaking  out  on  the  subject  of 
compromise  in  many  places.  Thus,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Wiltshire  "  Protection  Society,"  held  at  Devizes  last 
week,  where  the  squires  indulged  in  their  now  usual 
ambiguities,  Mr.  Ferris,  a  tenant  farmer,  said  the 
"  question  was  now  one  of  protection  or  no  protection;" 
deprecated  the  pretence  of  not  prejudging  the  in- 
tention of  the  Prime  Minister  with  respect  to  an  alter- 
ation of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  urged  the  meeting  to  sup- 
port the  present  law.    He  then  added : 

"  He  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  a  great  deal  about  the 
country,  and  he  found  that  the  general  feeling  which  pi  e- 
railed  was,  that  the  farmers  would  rather  have  a  Free  Trade 
at  once  than  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  go  on  frittering 
iiiiay  their  protection  till  they  had  nut  a  shilling  lift." 

And  Mr.  Stratton,  another  farmer,  spoke  to  the  same 

effect,  saying: 

"I  think  that,  although  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  said  nothing, 
he  has  done  a  great  deal  which  is  calculated  to  excite  alarm 
for  our  interests,  by  resigning  the  Government  without 
stating  any  cause;  and  I  think  I  state  the  sentiments  of  the 
majority  of  the  agriculturists  when  I  say,  we.  Would  rather 
be  without  o  protection  altogether  t/iah  have  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  '  let-dou.ns,'  which  are  ultimately  to  cud  in 
Free  Trade.  ( Hear,  hear.  J  If  we  are  to  have  Free  Trade, 
let  us  have  it  at  once.  At  idl  events,  let  us  know  upon  what 
we  are  to  depend." 

And  these  gentlemen  are  quite  right,  as  farmers,  in 
saying,  "If  wc  are  to  have  a  Free  Trade  in  corn,  let  us 
have  it  at  once, — let  us  know  upon  what  wc  arc  to  de- 
pend." 

And  that  wc  shall  have  a  Free  Trade  in  corn,  no  man 
in  his  right  senses  can  doubt.  And  the  same  sentiments 
arc  expressed  wherever  the  real  tenant  farmers  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  Protection  Societies.  But  in 
most  of  such  meetings  the  only  actors  are  landlords, 
and  their  agents  and  bailiffs,  clergymen,  and  the 
hangers-on  of  the  aristocracy,  while  the  farmers  present 
arc  passive  and  not  unfrcqucntly  disgusted  spectators. 


A  HARD  BARGAIN. 
Wc  don't  profess  to  be  in  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet, 
or  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond;  but  judging  of  the  present 
from  the  past,  and  putting  "  two  and  two  together,"  we 
think  that  the  late  Chichester  meeting  proves  that  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  is  seeking  to  force  his  last  remain- 
ing brother — the  too  notorious  Lord  William  Lennox, 
he  of  the  "worst  verses  ever  zced" — into  the  service  of 
the  country  ;  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  deems  this  a  hard 
bargain,  a  very  hard  bargain  ;  and  that  all  the  artificial 
Steam,  which  is  merely  smoke,  of  1",  Bond  Street,  is  got 
up  to  induce  the  Premier,  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  life,  to 
submit  to  this  extreme  and  humiliating  acknowledg- 
ment of  Richmond  power.  However,  we  arc  the  more 
convinced  that  some  great  Lennox  movement  is  contem- 
plated from  the  following  passage  in  a  leading  article  of 
the  Morning  Post,  wherein  the  threat,  the  awful  threat, 
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to  unmake  the  ministry,  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
uttered  jnst  before  he  got  the  hist  place  for  a  brother,  is 
again  shadowed  forth  editorially.  These  arc  the  fearful 
words — the  Richmond  denunciation  ;  hear  it,  Sir 
Robert,  and  tremble : 

"  It  is  really  too  bad — utterly  scandalous  and  disgusting, 
in  our  opinion,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  knowing  the  rumours 
■which  are  afloat,  and  the  opinions  which  are  generally  re- 
ceived, as  to  the  projects  which  his  Government  has  in  view, 
should  yet  do  nothing  whatever  towards  the  satisfaction  of 
his  Parliamentary  supporters,  but  treat  them  as  though  they 
were  a  set  of  half-witted  persons,  or  children,  whose  only 
coucern  with  Government  measures  was  to  assent  to  them 
when  proposed.  Our  sense  of  the  insolent  eoutemptiiousness 
of  such  a  mode  of  Government  is  lost  in  our  anxiety  for 
the  consequences 'to  which  such  folly  must  lead.  For  after 
all,  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the  Government  only  because  his 
supporters  suffer  the  thing  so  to  be.  If  he  will  offensively 
persevere  in  forcing  upon  general  attention  that  he  aspires 
to  he  the  Government  in  right  of  his  own  superiority,  and  to 
midce  use  of  his  supporters  as  an  absolute  sovereign  does  of 
his  servants,  of  course  the  end  must  be  a  revolt.  He  must 
he  taught  to  know  his  true  position,  and  to  learn  that,  though 
he  ma'v  have  all  Manchester  with  its  high  intellect  and  its 
polished  manners  to  back  him,  he  can  do  nothing  in  the  po- 
litical government  of  this  country  except  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled." 

Probablv  nobody  knows  better  than  Sir  Robert  Peel 
the  price  a't  which  "the  consent  of  Lords  and  Commons — 
that  is,  the  monopolist  portion  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons— can  be  obtained.  That  he  has  found  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  bargain  one  of  the  hardest  and 
most  unprofitable  one  he  has  had  to  make,  will  be  rea- 
dily believed. 

THE  CHICHESTER  PROTECTION 
MEETING. 

To  the  Editor  oftlie  Morning  Chronicle. 
Sir., — Your  report,  which  I  read  this  morning,  astonished 
me.  It  must  have  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  duke's 
agents.  There  were  not  at  any  time,  during  the  two  hours 
the  meeting  continued,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  more  than 
1,100  persons  present,  800  of  whom  were  farm  labourers. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  the  platform  was  crowded  by  a  host  of 
influential  gentlemen  or  yeomanry  of  the  county,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Haslcr  and  Mr.  Prime,  there  was 
scarcely  a  man  of  mark  among  them.  The  rich  farmers, 
men  who  could  afford  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own,  were 
not  there. 

Nor  is  it  true  the  meeting  had  been  announced  only  a 
few  days  before  it  was  held.  The  note  of  preparation  had 
been  loud  and  long.  Handbills  informed  the  public  a  fort- 
night ago  that  the  meeting  would  be  held  in  the  Council 
House  of  the  Corporation.  Afterwards  other  bills  were 
isMied,  changing  the  place  of  meeting  to  the  Corn  Ex- 
change. It  is  not,  therefore,  a  "  great  fact,"  but  a  great 
falsehood  on  the  part  of  your  correspondent  to  say  the 
meeting  had  only  been  advertised  from  the  preceding  Sa- 
turday. 

But,  why,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  was  the  place  of  meeting 
ultered  ?  More  reasons  than  one  might  be  assigned.  Rut 
let  one  suffice, —  to  prevent  opposition.  The  Corn  Ex- 
change is  private  property,  and  men  can  do  as  tbeylike  with 
their  own.  The  platform  was  so  constructed  that  it  could 
be  gained  by  a  private  entrance  at  the  back,  and  in  the  space 
below  there  was  neither  stool  nor  chair,  nor  anything  to  be 
seen  by  which  a  person  might  elevate  himself  so  as  to  be 
either  seen  or  heard  by  the  meeting.  Most  effectually  did 
the  duke  and  his  tail  protect  themselves.  They  evidently 
understood  the  principle  of  protection. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were 
present.  Mr.  Freeland,  the  duke's  legal  adviser,  with  a  few 
other  gentlemen,  and  a  number  of  clergymen,  were  on  the 
platform ;  but  at  no  one  time  did  the  meeting,  I  believe,  con 
tain  100  Chichester  men.  There  was  nothing  to  attract  them 
in  the  character  of  the  meeting ;  aud  the  800  farm-labourers 
in  frout  of  the  platform  prevented  the  citizens  who  were 
tbcre  from  healing,  had  they  been  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
trash  of  the  landed  orators — for  such  were  the  speakers  with 
but  one  or  two  exceptions.  They  were  not  tenant  farmers. 
Such  was  the  noisy  and  confused  state  of  the  meeting,  that 
tlioughl  was  near  the  centre  of  the  hall  for  a  considerable 
time,  listening  to  the  chairman  and  other  speakers,  not  one 
sentence  reached  my  ear,  and  frequently  not  even  the  sound 
of  their  voice.  Such  dumb  show  I  never  before  saw ;  and 
snch  afarce  of  a  meeting  was  never  before  played  within 
the  city  walls. 

The  800  farm-labourers  had  presented  a  fine  audience  for 
an  Anti-Corn-Law  Leaguer  to  address,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  system  adopted  to  prevent  any  one  being  heard  but  those 
of  the  duke's  party.  The  labourers  themselves  would  have 
been  delighted  with  an  address  from  a  member  of  the 
League.  When  I  found  it  impossible  to  hear  anything  from 
the  platform,  I  amused  myself  by  talking  with  the  labourers  ; 
learning  from  their  own  lips  that  they  would  like  to  see  the 
Com  Laws  repealed,  though  they  dare  not  say  so  to  their 
employers;  and  that  they  were  paid  for  being  present  at 
the  meeting. 

That  you  may  have  some  notice  of  the  packed  character 
of  this  protection  meeting,  observe  an  incident  or  two 
which  happened  there.  A  poor  fellow  of  the  name  of 
James  Constant,  employed  to  distribute  bills  in  the  meet- 
ing to  the  labourers,  was  kicked  out  of  it  by  a  constable 
of  the  name  of  Robert  Pasco,  whom  the  Times  designates 
as  "the  man  wbo  does  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  dirty  work." 
Another  individual,  not  able  to  suppress  his  indignant  feel- 
ings, called  aloud  for  Free  Trade,  was  ordered  to  hold  his 
tongue  by  the  same  Mr.  Pasco,  on  poiu  of  being  turned 
out ;  and  when  the  honest  fellow  was  not  to  be  intimidated, 
six  or  seven  of  the  labourers  were  summoned  to  put  him 
down  by  the  united  strength  of  their  lungs.  Then  came 
the  conflagration  of  the  Times,  which  you  have  already 
noticed.  Such  was  the  wretched  Character  of  the  meeting. 
At  its  close  I  was  anxious  to  see  how  the  duke  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  people  outside.  Not  a  hat  was  raised  to  him 
nor  a  cheer  given.  He  looked  pale  and  bad.  His  carriage' 
wns  at  the  gate,  and  be  was  quickly  on  his  way  to  Good 
wood.  Thus  ended  the  protection  meeting,  which  was  pro- 
tected by  a  body  of  labourers  eight  hundred  strong,  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Pasco. 

Should  you  think  the  above  worth  publication  it  is  at  vour 
service  ;  and  I  am,  sir,  your  constant  reader, 

.    ,  William  Maldok, 
Last-street,  Chichester,  opposite  the 
Corn  Exchange,  Jan.  g.  1810', 


THE  REVENUE. 

The  usual  quarterly  statement  of  the  Public  Revenue  has 
been  looked  for  with  more  than  usual  anxiety,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ri'iH.iis  dl'  improvement  which  had  previously 
been  set  afloat.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  large  surplus,  the 
state  of  the  public  finances  must  he  regarded  as  satisfactory  ; 
and  it  will  enable  the  Prime  Minister  to  meet  Parliament 
with  the  blandest  expression  of  complacency.  As  compared 
with  the  corresponding  quarter  or  1815,  however,  the  only 
improvement  is  under  Excise,  Stamps,  and  Post-office, — an 
increase  amounting  altogether  to  about  li.jO.OOO/.  We  are 
afraid  that  the  apparent  activity  of  business  indicated  by  the 
latter  two  items  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  reckless 
expenditure  during  the  railway-shares  mania.  The  decrease 
under  Customs  amounts  to  more  than  half  a  million,  but  is  not 
greater  than  might  reasonably  have  been  calculated  upon  as 
the  consequence  of  tfie  remission  of  duties  aud  the  changes 
in  the  Tariff.  The  increase  under  Miscellaneous,  of  :!b'0,2Sl/., 
is  derived  chiefly  from  (we  believe)  the  last  instalment  of 
the  Chinese  ransom  or  indemnity.  Rut  for  this  windfall, 
instead  of  having  a  net  increase  upon  the  quarter  of  ^3,105/. 
there  would  have  been  a  considerable  net  decrease  upon  the 
quarter,  and  a  still  larger  net  decrease  upon  the  year.  The 
diminution  under  the  head  of  Customs,  on  the  year,  amounts 
to  nearly  two  millions  and  a  quarter ;  to  set  against  which, 
there  is"  an  increase  under  Stamps  and  Miscellaneous, 
amounting  to  rather  more  than  a  million.  Under  Excise, 
there  is  a  very  slight  improvement, — only  17,000i.  on  the 
year. 


(From  flic  Liverpool  Albion.) 
We  are  happy  to  find  that,  at  length,  a  day  has  been 
finally  arranged  for  holding  a  meeting,  in  Liverpool,  to  give 
the  merchants  and  traders  of  this  great  community  an  op- 
portunity of  uniting  with  the  sister  town  of  Manchester  in  a 
tangible  expression  of  their  opinions  of  the  impolicy  and 
iniquity  of  the  com  and  provision  laws.  It  was  at  first  in- 
tended" that  the  meeting  in  aid  of  the  great  League  Fund  of 
a  Quarter  of  a  Million  should  be  held  on  Wednesday  next ; 
but,  as  the  numerous  engagements  of  Messrs.  Cobden, 
Bright,  and  Wilson  prevented  them  from  accepting  the  invi- 
tation sent  to  them  to  be  present  on  that  day,  the  meeting 
was  deferred  till  Friday,  that  their  presence  might  be  se- 
cured. We  do  not  apprehend  that  there  exists  any  necessity 
now  for  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  or 
the  adduction  of  any  arguments  to  prove  the  injurious  ten- 
dency of  commercial  restrictions,  aud  this  is  not  the  object 
which  these  great  leaders  of  the  cause  now  have  in  view  in 
attending  the  "  Quarter  of  a  Million  Fund"  meetings  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom.  Free  Trade  has  ceased,  in 
nearly  all  the  boroughs  of  the  empire,  to  be  a  question  for 
discussion.  It  is,  rather,  a  great  admitted  principle  to  be 
wrought  out.  Men  do  not  now  require  (commercial  men, 
at  least)  to  be  convinced  of  its  importance,  but  to  be  stimu- 
lated and  excited  to  make  a  great  effort  for  its  immediate 
triumph.  The  danger  of  failure  comes  now  from  an  oppo- 
site quarter  to  that  in  which  it  was  once  to  be  apprehended. 
Some  years  ago  the  difficulty  was,  to  move  the  mercantile 
classes,  who  were  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  change 
in  our  commercial  policy,  to  make  any  effort  to  bring  it  about 
because  of  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  achievement; 
now  the  tiling  to  be  feared  is  a  supiueness  which  excuses 
itself  by  the  plea  tbat  the  work  is  done,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  sure  to  propose  and  carry  the  repeal,  and  that  further  ex- 
ertion is  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  This  feel- 
ing, which  we  are  afraid  exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  is 
the  principal  thing  which  the  Free  Trade  party  have  now  to 
fear.  Men  are  so  apt  to  form  their  views  of  the  state  of 
every  question  from  the  feeling  which  prevails  upon  it  in 
their  own  locality,  that  they  forget  that  they  form,  after  all, 
but  a  section,  and  it  may  be,  an  insignificant  section,  of  the 
whole  community.  The  mercantile  classes  may  be,  aud  we 
believe  are,  all  but  unanimous  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade; 
but  among  the  agricultural  anil  lauded  interest  there  is  still 
avast  majority  stupidly  and  blindly  bent  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  restrictive  system,  apparently  incapable,  from 
habit  and  education,  of  comprehending  the  ruinous  influence 
it  has  produced,  and  is  still  producing,  on  themselves  as  well 
as  others.  This  party,  though  insignificant,  nay,  even  con- 
temptible, in  point  of  talent,  and  which,  according  to  the 
poetical  and  antiquated  axiom,  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
defunct,  for  as  the  dramatist  says, 

"  Time  was, 

That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die  !" 
is  still  so  formidable  in  numbers,  rank,  and  influence  that, 
should  a  strong,  decided,  and  resolute  demonstration  not  be 
made  by  the  people  generally,  and  by  the  mercantile  and 
monied  classes  in  particular,  they  will  he  able  to  retard  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  and  so  to  modify  the  measure  of 
the  Minister  as  to  make  it  fall  very  far  short  of  what  will 
alone  satisfy  the  country,  namely,  the  total  and  uncondi- 
tional repeal. 

It  becomes,  then,  the  duty  of  the  merchants  of  Liverpool, 
whose  weight  with  the  legislature  is  second  to  that  of  no 
other  commercial  body,  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  ultimate 
economy,  to  give  to  the  present  movement  all  the  impetus 
which  can  be  given  by  a  subscription  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  question,  and  such  as  will  not  disgrace 
them  by  contrast  with  that  from  any  other  part  of  the 
empire.  While,  however,  we  would  urge  the  duty  of  libe- 
rality upon  all  whose  means  permit  them  to  aid  the  move- 
ment, we  would  have  them  to  remember  that  they  are 
(riving  a  double  blow  to  monopoly  by  attending  to  the  not 
less  important  duty  of  qualifying  as  county  electors.  They 
are  thus  providing  beforehand  for  ultimate  success,  should 
Sir  R.  Peel  now  disappoint  them  ;  and  if,  before  they  have 
the  opportunity  of  exercising  the  power  thus  obtained,  the 
question  should  be  settled,  they  will  not  have  occasion  to 
regret  the  possession  of  a  voice  in  the  county  elections, 
since  Free  Trade  is  not  the  only  good  thing  the  people  are 
in  need  of  from  the  Government. 


The  funeral  of  the  late  Amos  Swaisland,  Esq.,  (well 
known  for  his  Free  Trade  principles, )  whose  untimely  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  lstinst.,  spread  a  gloom  over  the  in- 
habitants of  Crayford  and  the  surrounding  villages,  took 
place  at  Crayford,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  instant,  amid  evi- 
dences of  the  sincerest  grief  of  the  whole  population  ;  many 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  whole 
of  the  numerous  operatives  of  all  kinds,  and  many  from  the 
adjoining  print-works,  amounting  to  upwards  of  800,  habited 
in  deep  mourning,  accompanying  the  mourners  to  the  place 
of  interment,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  their  esteem  for  the  many 
public  and  private  virtues  which  adorned,  in  so  eminent  a 
degree,  the  short  life  of  the  lamented  gentleman, 


REGISTRATION  APPEALS. 
COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS. 
Eastern  Division  op  Gloucestershire. — Bishop, 
Appellant,  Cox,  Respondent. — Case. — At  a  court  held  for 
the  revision  of  the  lists  of  voters  for  the  above  county,  the 
appellant  objected  to  the  name  of  George  Woolford  being  re- 
tained on  the  list  of  voters  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : 

The  objector,  who  resided  at  Cheltenham,  delivered  a  no- 
tice of  objection  in  the  proper  form  to  t  he  voter  and  overseer 
of  the  parish,  which  notice  bore  the  Manchester  post-mark 
of  the  21th  August,  1810.  It  was  proved  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  post  these  notices  could  have  been  delivered 
at  their  destination  some  time  on  the  following  day.  The 
notices  were  not  delivered  until  the  27th  Angus!  .  It  was 
objected,  on  the  part  of  the  voter,  that  the  objector  had  not 
given  "  the  notices"  required  by  the  statute  0  Vic.  cap  18, s.  7, 
in  duo  time,  cither  to  the  voter  or  to  the  overseers.  The  re- 
vising banister  retained  the  names  upon  the  list,  together 
with  19  others.  The  question  for  the  opinion  of  the  court 
was,  whether,  under  the  provisions  of  the  fi  Vic,  cap. 
s.  7,  the  notices  were  given  in  due  time  ?  If  they  were  of 
that  opinion  the  names  were  to  be  expunged;  otherwise,  to 
be  retained. 

Judgment. — Dec.  23, — Chief  Justice  Tixdal  now  de- 
livered the  judgment  of  the  court  as  follows: — In  this  case, 
which  was  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  revising  bar- 
rister for  the  eastern  division  of  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
the  question  reserved  by  him  for  the  opinion  of  the  court 
was,  whether  the  notices  of  objection  to  the  party  claiming 
the  right  to  vote,  aud  to  the  overseers,  were  sent  in  due 
time  ?  The  notices  were  properly  addressed  in  point  of 
form,  and  duly  delivered  to  the  postmaster  in  such  time  ashy 
the  ordinary  course  ot  the  post  they  would  have  been  deli- 
vered at  the  places  to  which  they  were  respectively  addressed 
some  time  in  the  day  of  the  20th  of  August ;  but  in  point  of  fact 
they  were  not  delivered  at  such  places  until  after  that  day,  so  that 
the  question  is  limited  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  notices  in 
point  of  time.  Two  questions  are  raised  on  the  case  before 
us,  one  with  respect  to  the  notice  to  the  party  objected  to, 
and  the  other  with  respect  to  the  notice  to  the  overseers. 
We  first  consider  the  case  of  the  notice  to  the  party  objected 
to.  The  Act  (i  Vic.  c.  18,  by  the  7th  section  requires  the 
notices  of  objection  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  20th  of 
August ;  and  in  the  100th  section  it  is  enacted  in  the  case  of 
notice  to  the  person  objected  to,  that  it  shall  be  sufficient  if 
the  notice  shall  be  sent  by  post,  free  of  postage,  directed  to 
the  person,  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  sent  at  the  place  of 
abode  described  in  the  list  of  voters;  and  whenever  any  per- 
son shall  be  desirous  of  sending  such  notice  of  objection  by 
the  post,  he  shall  deliver  the  same,  duly  directed,  open,  and 
in  duplicate, to  the  postmaster  of  any  post-office  where  money 
orders  are  received  or  paid,  within  such  hours  as  shall  ha\e 
been  previously  given  notice  of  under  such  regulations,  with 
respect  to  the  registration  of  such  letters  as  shall  he  made 
by  the  postmaster-general.  The  Act  then  directs  that  the 
postmaster  shall  be  paid  a  fee  for  registration,  that  he  is  to 
compare  the  notice  and  the  duplicate,  to  forward  the  one, 
and  to  return  the  other  to  the  party  ;  and  it  provides  that  the 
production  of  the  stamped  duplicate  by  the  party  who  posted 
such  notice  shall  be  evidence  of  the  notice  having  been 
given  to  the  person  mentioned  in  the  duplicate  on  the  day  on 
which  the  notice  would  by  the  ordinary  course  of  post  have 
been  delivered  at  such  place.  It  was  argued  on  the  part  of 
the  respondent,  that  the  true  construction  of  this  section  was 
that  it  should  be  sufficient  if  the  notice  was  effectually  sent, 
that  it  should  be  delivered  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  this  would 
be  sufficient,  if  it  meant  at  the  same  time  what  is  necessary 
under  this  provision,  which  is  a  very  special  one,  in  order  to 
make  such  a  delivery  sufficient,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
any  sending  and  delivery  by  a  servant  or  clerk  in  which  the 
notice  came  to  the  voter  would  be  sufficient  by  the  7th  sec- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  evident  the  same  proviso  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  section  100  as  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
notice,  which  is  so  carefully  provided  for.  The  notice  must 
be  posted,  with  a  correct  description,  and  sent  within  certain 
hours;  the  postage  must  be  paid ;  it  must  be  registered,  and 
a  fee  for  the  registration  paid  ;  it  must  be  delivered 
to  the  postmaster,  open  and  in  duplicate,  compared  and 
stamped,  and  the  duplicate  returned  ;  and  we  think 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  is  this — when  all  these  conditions 
are  complied  with,  such  a  sending  shall  be  a  sufficient  sub- 
stitute for  what  the  7th  section  required  to  be  done,  that  is, 
for  giving  the  notice  to  the  person  objected  to  or  leaving  it 
at  his  place  of  abode.  It  was  probably  considered  that  the 
public  convenience  would  be  promoted  by  the  present  provi- 
sion, that  the  advantage  would  greatly  outweigh  the  incon- 
venience in  some  few  cases  which  might,  arise  from  it.  In- 
deed, in  the  case  of  leaving  notices  at  places  of  abode,  it 
may  happen  without  any  fault  of  the  party  objected  to,  that 
the  notice  may  be  lost  or  destroyed,  or  not  delivered  through 
the  negligence  of  servants,  and  so  never  come  to  his  know- 
ledge. Yet,  no  doubt,  this  would  have  been  a  sufficjeiil  de- 
livery i  and  perhaps  a  miscarriage  under  section  7  would  be 
as  probable  an  occurrence  as  the  notice  posted  under  the 
100  section  of  the  Act.  If  this  is  the  true  construction  of 
that  section,  it  follows  that  the  objector  has  done  all  the  Act 
requires  him  to  do  in  order  to  enable  him  to  call  on  the  voter 
to  prove  his  right  whether  the  notice  arrived  or  not,  and 
whether  it  was  prevented  from  arriving  by  the  insufficient 
description  of  the  place  of  abode,  or  by  default'  of  the  post 
office  ;  so  that,  supposing  it  was  insisted  with  respect  to  the 
evidence  of  the  stamped  duplicate,  that  that  was  not  conclu- 
sive, that  was  answered  by  proof  to  the  contrary,  as  it  was 
here.  It  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  right  of  the  objector; 
and  the  fact,  if  disproved,  is  not  material  as  to  his  right.  The 
stamp  on  the  duplicate  was  clear  evidence  >  f  the  posting  on 
the  24th,  and  there  was  no  contradiction  as  to  the  fact  ;  so 
that  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  if  it  had  been  shown 
in  evidence  that  the  notice  was  not  properly  posted  on  the 
21th,  and  proved,  still  all  the  facts  constituting  a  sufficient 
sending  are  proved  without  contradiction.  It  was  objected, 
secondly,  with  respect  to  the  notice  to  the  overseers,  that  it 
did  not  conic  within  section  100,  that  officers  only  serve  the 

notices  to  persons  objected  to;  and  that  section  101  did  not 
help  it,  as  that  section  says  nothing  of  the  duplicate  being 
evidence ;  so  that  as  there  was  no  proof  of  notice  to 
the  overseers  except  the  stamped  duplicate,  no  notice 
was  in  effect  proved.  But  it  appears  to  us  the  clause 
in  section  101,  which  provides  that  whenever  by  this  Act  no- 
tice is  required  to  be  given  or  sent  to  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  or  public  officer,  it  sha'l  he  sufficient  if  snch 
notice  shall  be  sent  by  post  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the 
regulations  hereinbefore  provided  with  respect  to  sending 

notices  by  post,  with  a  sufficient  direction  addressed  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  same  ought  to  he  sent,  at  his  usual 
place  of  abode — affords  us  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion. For  it  seems  that  the  clause  applies  to  most  of  the 
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provisions  iu  clause  100,  as  to  notices  to  persons  objected  to, 
and  includes  the  provision  that  requires  the  notice  to  be  de- 
livered open  and  in  duplicate  to  the  postmaster,  and  the 
postmaster  to  return  the  same,  and  the  necessary  consequence 
arises  that  the  stamped  duplicate  shall  he  evidence  of  the  time 
of  the  delivery;  and  as  nothing  appears,  and  no  question  is 
made  respecting  the  address  of  the  notice  to  the  overseers, 
we  think  the  notice  to  them  falls  within  the  same  rule  as 
the  notice  given  to  the  party  objected  to.  It  appears  there- 
fore to  us  that  each  of  the  notices  of  objectiou  were  sent  in 
due  time,  and  consequently  the  decision  of  the  revising  bar- 
rister must  be  reversed. 

Bishop  v.  Phelps. — Tindal,  C. J.— This  case  turned 
upon  precisely  the  same  point,  and  consequently  we  give  the 
same  judgment. 


FREE  TRADE  AND  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS. 
(From  the  Morning  Advertiser.) 

Mr.  Cobden,  and  the  chief  speakers  at  the  great  Manches- 
ter meeting,  have  been  summing  up  the  vast  machinery 
and  increased  power  they  possess,  by  their  princely  subscrip- 
tions, towards  effecting  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Let 
us  see  if  there  be  not  Another  power,  perhaps  equally  great, 
moving  to  the  same  end,  but  not  by  the  same  machinery. 
The  newspaper  press  of  the  kingdom  is  the  public  organ 
as  well  as  the  public  instructor.  The  masses  support  those 
journals  generally  that  mirror  their  own  minds,  hence  the 
press  may  be  said  to  reflect  rather  than  create  public  opinion. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  an  important,  as  well  as  a  curious, 
inquiry,  how  far  the  press  indicates  public  opinion  upon  the 
tremendous  question  to  be  brought  before  Parliament ;  or,  in 
other  words,  what  are  the  relative  numbers  of  newspaper 
readers  for  or  against  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  as  proved 
by  the  last  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  stamps 
issued  to  each.  We  may  premise  that,  iu  adopting  this 
"last  return,"  which  extended  to  the  .'list  of  December, 
1843,  we  are  adopting  a  test  of  public  opinion  very  far 
below  that  which  a  return  made  at  this  moment  would 
furnish,  if,  as  we  consider,  very  likely,  other  Liberal  jour- 
nals have  increased  in  circulation  in  a  similar  proportion 
to  the  Morning  Advertiser.  Taking  the  circulation,  there- 
fore, as  it  was  just  two  years  ago,  we  find  the  following  re- 
sults — In  the  metropolis  there  are  live  morning  papers, 
classed  in  the  Parliamentary  return  as  follows, — Advertiser, 
Chronicle,  Herald,  Post,  Times.  Now,  three  of  those 
journals,  viz.,  the  Advertiser,  Chronicle,  and  Times,  are 
for  repeal,  and  two  of  them,  the  Herald  und  Post,  against 
it.    The  circulation  was  as  follows  : — 

The  three  Free  Trade  morning  journals  per  day  30,001 

The  two  monopolist  morning  journals  per  day  8,327 
Exhibiting  a  majority  of  nearly  four  to  one  of  the  readers  of 
the  Free  Trade  morning  journals  above  the  readers  of  the 
monopolist  morning  journals. 

There  are  four  evening  journals,  classed  as  follows : — 
GUihe,  Shipping  Gazette,  Standard,  Sun.  Three  of  these, 
the  Globe,  Sun,  and  Shipping  Gazette,  are  for  Free  Trade; 
the  Standard  for  monopoly.  The  following  are  the  com- 
parative numbers : — 

The  three  Free  Trade  evening  journals  per  day  ....  7,410 

The  one  monopolist  evening  journal   8,940 

Exhibiting  a  majority  of  Free  Trade  readers  of  consider- 
ably more  than  two  to  one. 

Of  the  weekly  metropolitan  papers,  chiefly  published  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  we  find  the  following  results: 
Fifteen  Free  Trade  weekly  journals,  per  week  (cast- 
ing aside  the  units)  ."   21 1,000 

Five  monopolist  journals  (casting  aside  the  units) 

per  week   20,000 

Exhibiting  a  majority  of  Free  Trade  readers  of  more  than 
seven  to  one ! 

This  last  list  does  not  include  Punch,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  drollery,  has  rendered  great  and  good  service  to 
the  cause  of  the  people,  or  The  League  and  Economist,* 
which  being  the  organs  of  The  League  itself,  may  be  said 
to  come  within  its  machinery,  rather  than  that  of  the  separate 
and  independent  body  of  the  metropolitan  press,  sustained 
by  the  public  voice. 

We  find  now  this  grand  result : 

The  morning  journals,  circulated  chiefly  in  London, 
though  largely  in  the  country,  more  than  three  to  one  in 
favour  of  Free  Trade. 

The  evening  papers,  circulated  chiefly  in  the  country, 
though  largely  in  town,  more  than  two  to  one  in  favour  of 
Free  Trade. 

The  weekly  journals,  circulated  about  equally  in  town 
and  country,  more  than  seven  to  one  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade. 

Of  the  provincial  papers  there  appears  to  he  nearly  a 
similar  result. 

We  have  taken  all  which  are  at,  or  above,  the  circulation 
of  the  lowest  London  morning  paper,  viz.,  the  Post. 

There  are  eleven  provincial  papers,  the  circulation  of 
which  equalled,  or  exceeded  that  of  the  Morning  Post,  daily, 
viz. :— the  Bristol  Mercury,  the  Hampshire  Telegraph,  the 
Leeds  Mercury,  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  the  Leeds  Times, 
the  Leeds  and  Stamford  Mercury,  the  Liverpool  Mercury, 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  Manchester  Courier,  the 
Manchester  Times,  the  Newcastle  Courant,  and  the  Staf- 
fordshire Advertiser.  The  whole  of  these  journals,  save 
the  Leids  Intelligencer  and  the  Manchester  Courier  are  for 
Free  Trade.  The  result  stands  thus  : 
The  nine  provincial  journals  above  the  circulation 
of  the  Morning  LJost,  for  Free  Trade,  circulated 

weekly  '   40,749 

The  only  two  provincial  journals  above  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Morning  Post,  that  are  against  Free 

Trade,  circulated  weekly    11,347 

Exhibiting  more  than  four  to  one  of  newspaper  readers  iu 
the  provinces,  in  favour  of  Free  Trade. 

We  trust  that  these  newspaper  statistics  will  prove  that 
the  mind  of  the  nation  is  working  to  the  same  result  as  the 
money  and  machinery  of  the  League,  and  is,  thank  Gon, 
fully  as  encouraging. 


REVIEW. 


*  The  Advertiser  is  here  in  error.  The  Economist, 
though  a  powerful  exponent  of  Free  Trade  principles,  is  not 
connected  with  the  League  body. — Ed.  League. 


A  meeting  of  I  ho  Free  Trade  Association  was  held  at  the 
Public  Office  on  Tuesday  last,  when  resolulions  were  adopted 
expressive  of  the  necessity  to  attend  to  the  registrations,  ap- 
proving of  the  effort  of  the  League  to  raise  the  250,000/. 
fund,  and  recommending  that  measure!  should  be  speedily 
adopted  to  procure  subscription!  iu  this  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood iu  aid  of  the  fund.— Birmingham  Gazette. 


Courrier  de  Marseilles,  11th  Dee. —  IVth  Dee.  Mar- 
seilles: St,  Ferreal.  London  ;  Patratt  and  Quirt. 
We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  notice  the  great 
progress  which  Free  Trade  opinions  have  made  iu 
France;  and  to  praise  the  ability  with  which  sound 
doctrines  on  commercial  subjects  have  been  advo- 
cated by  some  of  the  leading  journals  of  Paris.  We 
have  now  to  direct  attention  to  similar  proofs  of 
progress  in  the  provincial  press ;  and  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  exposure  of  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  Corn  Laws  on  the  commerce  and  in- 
dict iy  of  France  which  lias  just  appeared  in  that 
very  able  and  influential  paper,  the  Courrier  of 
Marseilles.  France  lias  both  a  distinctive  scale  and 
a  sliding  scale  ;  the  frontiers  of  France  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  and  the  duties  on  the  importation 
of  food  vary  according  to  the  frontier  at  which  it  is 
received,  and  also  according  to  the  averages  of  cer- 
tain selected  markets.  The  highest  rate  of  duties 
is  levied  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  lowest  on  the  Belgian  frontier  ;  and  the  regu- 
lating markets  are  specially  assigned  to  the  several 
frontiers;  those,  for  instance,  that  regulate  the  Me- 
diterranean import  are  the  markets  of  Toulouse, 
Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  Gray  We  shall  not  enter 
into  any  examination  of  the  objections  to  the  de- 
tails of  these  restrictive  laws  ;  but  shall  rather  ex- 
tract some  account  of  the  evils  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  adoption  of  the  pernicious  protec- 
tive principle. 

The  mean  price  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
French  Com  Laws  to  secure  to  the  agriculturists 
(their  " promised  56s.  per  quarter")  is  21f,  fie.  per 
hectolitre  ;  but  the  mean  price  since  18:30  has  been 
17f.  SOc,  and  this  has  been  found  fully  remunera- 
tive. Improvements  in  the  means  of  communica- 
tion and  transport  have  so  lowered  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  to  make  the  lesser  modern  price  more  re- 
munerative than  the  higher  rate  of  former  time ; 
and  the  consumers,  at  whose  cost  such  improve- 
ments have  been  mainly  effected,  justly  complain 
that  the  producers  of  corn  have  arrogated  to  them- 
selves all  the  profits. 

"But  this  high  average  for  the  pivot  point  (says  the 
Editor  of  the  Courrier)  is  injurious  to  the  farmers  them- 
selves;  the  high  price  of  corn  drives  French  agriculture  to 
look  exclusively  to  the  production  of  grain,  and  to  neglect 
more  natural  and  suitable  cultivation.  This  exclusive  pre- 
occupation in  tillage  compels  Fiance  to  expend  sixty  mil- 
lions iu  the  import  of  cattle,  and  thirty  millions  in  the  import 
of  silk.  If  corn  was  allowed  to  fall  to  its  natural  price,  the 
French  cultivator  would  be  obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to 
his  flocks  and  herds,  or  to  the  cultivation  of  silk,  which 
would  be  a  great  ad\ant«ge  to  the  couutry. 

"  Commerce  would  derive  great  advantages  from  such  a 
change.  So  soon  as  the  import  of  provisions  for  home  con- 
sumption would  be  permitted,  Marseilles  would  become  a 
vast  granary,  always  abundantly  stored.  Thither  would  come 
all  nations  who  had  need  of  corn.  Now  there  is  no  trade 
more  lucrative,  more  productive,  or  more  advantageous  to  a 
nation  than  the  com  trade.  In  the  first  place,  it  rests  on  an 
immense  basis ;  and  besides,  grain  being  a  cumbrous  article, 
it  would  give  vast  employment  to  a  mercantile  marine. 
Moreover,  the  manipulations  it  requires  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  amount  of  wages,  and  finally  free  import  here 
would  open  large  commercial  marts  for  our  manufactures  in 
the  corn-growing  countries.  Those  from  whom  France  pur- 
chased corn  would  take  from  France  her  wines,  her  cloths, 
her  silks,  and  her  soaps.  No  branch  of  commerce  ever 
WjilksH  alens £  it  necessarily  and  wewtably  terminates  ri 
reciprocity." 

The  intelligent  writer  from  whom  we  have  made 
this  extract,  has  added  many  other  arguments, 
which,  however  cogent,  are  too  specially  directed  to 
the  circumstances  of  France,  to  have  any  interest 
for  English  readers.  There  is  one  fact  which  he 
has  omitted,  but  it  is  of  some  importance :  French 
agriculture  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  the  provinces 
where  protection  is  greatest,  that  is,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean;  and  lias  reached  its  highest  per- 
fection where  protection  is  weakest,  viz.  on  the  Bel- 
gian frontier.  We  are  glad  that  the  Free  Traders 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  are  bestirring 
themselves;  they  have  our  best  wishes  for  their 
success,  and  our  best  thanks  for  ths  aid  they  afford 
in  the  struggle  against  monopoly. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review,  No.  VII. 
London.  Pickering. 

This  journal,  the  recognised  organ  of  the  Young 
England  party,  has  put  forth  an  able  article  tem- 
perately advocating  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  haws, 
which  report  attributes  to  the  pen  of  Lord  .lohn 
Manners.  It  is  not  customary  to  offer  much  cri- 
ticism on  what  professes  to  be  itself  criticism ;  and 
we  shall  therefore  only  extract  a  few  passages,  which 
are  indeed  so  forcibly  expressed  as  to  need  no  com- 
ment. The  present  condition  of  the  protection 
question  is  thus  stated  : 

"  Is  there,  among  the  -protection  party  generally,  any  desire 
to  carry  out  their  grand  principle,  or  does  the  cry  of '  protec- 
tion to  Mnglisli  industry  '  mean,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
anything  more  than  a  retention  of  the  present  sliding  seder 
And  is  not,  therefore,  the  enterprise  to  maintain  the  Coin 
Laws  an  attempt  to  keep  one  portion,  great  and  important 
no  doubt,  but  still  one  portion,  of  an  otherwise  abandoned 
system,  and  that  portion  the  one  which,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  is  most  exposed  to  the  exciting  abuse  of  dema- 
gogues, and  the  unreasoning  enmity  of  mobs  ?  No  oue 
could,  or  did  complain,  of  the  protection  afforded  to  the  cork- 


cutters  of  London,  or  the  straw-plait  makers  of  Hertford  ;  A 
cry  of  'cheap  corks  from  Spain,'  or  'cheap  bonnets  from 
Tuscany,'  would  never  have  aroused  the  passions  or  excited 
the  hopes  of  any  class  of  Englishmen — and  yet,  hardly  with 
a  struggle,  their  protection  was  destroyed;  so  likewise  it 
fareil  with  nearly  all  the  other  products  of  English  industry, 
until  the  industry  of  agriculture  remains  well  nigli  the  only 
one  of  English  industries  that  is  adequately  protected  against 
foreign  competition.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  wrong,  or 
even  practically  unjust:  but  we  assert  that  the  fact  being  so, 
places  the  Corn  Laws  on  an  eminence,  as  it  were,  by  them- 
selves, exposed  to  the  darts  of  an  infuriated  euemv,  and  un- 
guarded and  undefended  by  the  other  numerous  smaller  pro- 
tective duties  that  heretofore  were  auxiliary  to  them.  This, 
we  think,  is  a  very  important  consideration,  and  one  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy 
at  this  crisis." 

The  state  of  parties  on  the  question  and  the 
chances  of  success  are  thus  contrasted : 

"We  see  the  ranks  of  the  opponents  of  the  Corn  Law  in- 
creasing every  day  in  number  and  influence  ;  prime  minis- 
ters, past,  present,  and  to  come,  either  openly  joining  that 
array,  or  desisting  from  opposing  it ;  we  hear  of  many  con- 
verts to,  of  none,  as  we  said  before,  from  its  ranks  ;  and  we 
behold  an  organised  agitation  at  work  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  tile  land  to  carry  out  its  object,  fraught  with 
the  gravest  moral  evils  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the- em- 
pire. That  is  the  picture  on  one  side  of  the  shield,  ltcverse 
it;  what  do  we  behold?  Confidence?  Unity  of  thought 
and  action  ?  A  well-founded  hope  of  an  ultimate  and  lasting 
triumph  to  be  followed  by  internal  repose  and  harmony  re- 
stored ?  Alas  !  none  of  these ;  but  angry  recriminations, 
just  suspicions,  the  led  mistrusting  their  leaders,  the  leaders 
dfserting  their  followers,  while  no  one  ventures  to  say  what 
no  one  is  foolish  enough  to  think — that  permanent  victory 
and  tranquillity  can  result  from  a  further  protraction  of  the 
contest." 

The  abandonment  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  thus  can- 
vassed : 

"  This  course,  we  believe,  has  found  recommenders  at 
protection  head-quarters,  and  has  the  merit  of  settling  the 
question  for  ever.  It  is  either  a  bold  and  wise  resolve,  or  a 
cowardly  and  stupid  concession.  Believing,  as  we  do  with 
the  late  Lord  Spencer,  with  Lord  Lyttelton,  with  .fudge  Cole- 
ridge, and  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  the  land  of  England  would 
not  cease  to  be  profitably  cultivated,  although  individual  cases 
of  distress  and  hardship  might  occur,  were  the  Corn  Laws 
to  be  repealed — we  shall  not  upbraid  the  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try party  with  treason  or  cowardice,  if  they  adopt  this  course. 
Great  dangers  require  great  ventures,  and  the  moral  effect  of 
the  gentlemen  of  England  coming  forward,  and  doing  of 
themselves  what  neither  Russell,  nor  Peel,  nor  Cobden, 
could  do  without  them,  could  not  fail  to  be  immense  and 
salutary.  But  this  step,  if  taken,  must  be  taken  with  un- 
blanched  cheek  and  gallant  bearing.  It  is  the  brave  venture 
of  men  who,  uncompelled,  for  their  couutry's  sake,  leap, 
Curtius-like,  into  the  gulf:  there  must  he  no  murmuring,  no 
complaining,  no  voting  against  the  first  reading  of  a  bill, 
staying  away  on  the  secoud,  and  voting  for  the  third:  no  un- 
necessary abuse  of  others,  no  petulant  attempts  to  render  the 
sacrifice,  if  it  be  one,  as  little  gracious  as  may  be." 

Having  shown  that  the  compromise  of  a  fixed 
duty  is  now  unattainable,  the  writer  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine the  ellicacy  of  protectionist  opposition: 

"  Should  the  aristocracy  call  upon  the  yeomanry  and  the 
rural  population  at  large  to  maintain  at  all  risks,  and  through 
all  possible  convulsions,  the  present  Corn  Laws,  and  govern 
the  country  on  that  basis  ?  For  this  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
true  statement  of  this  alternative.  A  simply  obstructive 
maintenance  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  no  longer  possible:  it 
must  be  active,  administrative.  To  turn  one  administration 
out  after  another,  and  not  to  find  an  efficient  substitute  for 
it,  is  not  patriotism,  but  faction ;  inviting  the  attacks  of 
foreign  foes,  and  fostering  the  machinations  of  insincere 
allies.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  proposes  such  an 
alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws  as  necessitates,  according  to  the 
convictions  of  the  country  party,  the  overthrow  by  them  of 
that  administration,  they  must  be  prepared  to  step  into  the 
vacant  seat  of  the  stricken  Phaeton,  and  conduct  the  car  of 
government  through  all  the  dangers  and  obstacles  of  the 
way.  An  obstructive  policy,  we  beg  Lord  Stanley's  pardon 
for  reminding  him  of  it,  seldom  benefits  the  country,  nor  re- 
dounds to  the  credit  of  those  who  pursue  it,  under  any  the 
most  favourable  circumstances.  But  applied  to  such  a  ques- 
tion as  the  Corn  Laws,  it  is  little  short  of  insanity ;  and 
whatever  truth  there  might  be  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
famous  boast,  'As  we  have  made  this  government,  so  can  we 
unmake  it,'  we  are  too  secure  of  that  nobleman's  patriotism 
to  fear  he  would  act  upon  it,  except  under  the  above  con- 
dition." 

We  earnestly  recommend  attention  to  this  article. 
Though  we  dissent  from  some  of  the  author's  prin- 
ciples, and  doubt  the  validity  of  several  of  his  con- 
clusions, he  writes  in  too  fair  and  noble  a  spirit  to 
allow  of  our  engaging  in  controversy  on  minor 
points  of  difference,  when  we  are  agreed  on  the 
practical  result. 


Cobke's  Patent  Fmixo. — This  admirable  invention  is 
an  immense  improvement  on  what  may  well  be  termed  one 
of  our  greatest  comforts  of  domestic  happiness — a  blazing 
fire.  It  is  made  up  in  squares  of  various  sizes,  perfectly 
clean  to  the  touch,  susceptible  of  being  stowed  away  with  im 
punity,  and  perfectly  free  from  spontaneous  combustion.  It 
ignites  immediately  on  being  touched  with  a  lighted  match 
or  piece  of  paper,  thus  superseding  entirely  the  use  of  wood, 
li  burns  with  a  brilliant  steady  Maine,  and  reminds  us  more 
of  anaine-given-off  from  a  log  of  pine,  but  is  considerably 
more  lasting.  Oue  block  is  sufficient  to  boil  a  kettle  con- 
taining four  quarts  of  water,  or  perform  any  office  of  cookery 
for  which  a  bright  blaze  is  required.  An  excellent  fire,  at  a 
small  cost,  may  at  all  times  be  kept  up  by  adding  a  block  or 
two  of  Corke's  patent  fuel  to  either  cinders,  smull  coal,  or 
coke,  which  for  heat  and  brilliancy  cannot  be  surpassed. 
For  the  sick  chamber,  a  desideratum  important  and  essen- 
tial will,  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  a  fire,  become  the  real 
servant's  friend. 

A  requisition  to  .lohn  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  hundyvan,  is  at 
present  iu  course  of  receiving  signatures,  requesting  him  to 
stand  at  the  next  election,  as  representative  of  the  Falkirk 
district  of  burghs,  on  Free  Trade  principles, 
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FREE   TRADE   INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION.— 
DIRECTORS. 

A.  W.  rani  ton,  Esn  .  67,  Fleet-street 

Geo^re Thompson,  Esq..    Waterloo  place. 

Dr.  Thomas  l'riro,  7,  Hi^hlmry-tPrrnci'. 

Wm.  Leaver, Esq.,  >.  Park-sirtTt,  Islington. 

Jo>h.  Ivimey,  Ksq.,  ^.Chancery-lane. 

AVm.  Wilson,  Esq.,  122,  Long-lane,  Bermondscrp- 

John  Gadshv.Es*)..  ltouvem*- street,  rleet-street. 

A.  L.  Saul.  Esq  ,  *>7,  Dei  t  street. 

lUi-hard  Taylor,  Esq.,F.R  S.,Ked  lion -court. 

John  Lowe,  BM.,68,  Fleet-street  - 

John  Burnet,  Esq.,  Coven t  Garden. 

Frederick  Famine! ,  Esq.,  Priory  Villa, Pcckham. 

H.  Hull,  Fsq.,  Uxbridge. 
Inconsequence  of  earnest  and  repeated  applications  made  to  some  of 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  in  the  above  directory,  an  Investment 
Association  is  about  to  be  formed. 

Its  object  will  be  principally  to  afford  to  persons  of  limited  means  facili- 
ties for  purchasing  freeholds,  &c. 
'    In  addition,  it  will  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  sreneral  Investment 
Society,  and  will  be  established  on  the  most  approved  plan. 
A  prospectus,  with  full  particulars,  will  be  published  shortly. 


NOTICES  TO  COBRESPOXDENTS. 

We  cannot  answer  anonymous  Correspondents  asking  questions 
upon  registration  law;  anil  we  also  beg  OUT  Correspondents 
to  give  their  address  as  well  as  th  -ir  names,  if  they  wish  their 
letters  to  be  properly  replied  to. 

C.  Falkirk.— The  League  only  furnishes  facilities  for  purchasing 
qualifications,  but  does  not  give  them,  as  our  Correspondent 
seems  to  suppose . 


QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  LEAGUE  FUND. 

The  Council  of  the  League  be«s  to  announce 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  ibr  commencing 
the  Metropolitan  Subscriptions  to  the  Quarter 
of  a  Million  League  Fund,  and  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  parties  desirous  of  contributing 
thereto  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  in  their  names 
and  addresses,  together  with  the  first  instalment  of 
20  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate  amount,  as  early  as 
possible,  to  George  Wilson,  Esq.,  Offices  of  the 
League,  67,  Fleet-street. 

Jan.  1st,  1840. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  January  10,1840. 

Mrs.  Han-is  has  become  quite  poetical  in  her 
editorial  articles  in  the  Morning  Herald.  When  she 
had  to  comment  on  the  striking  fact  of  an  alarming 
deficiency  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Income 
Tax,  she  amazed  even  those  most  accustomed  to 
admire  her  inventive  powers  by  asserting  that  "the 
millowners  have  again  and  again  boasted  that  they 
have  doubled  their  capitals  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year."  Such  a  monstrous  fabrication,  vented  in  the 
face  of  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  millowners  and 
manufacturers  have  been  for  the  last  three  months 
loudly  protesting  against  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
their  capital,  consequent  on  the  decline  of  trade 
which  followed  the  announcement  of  a  deficient 
harvest,  might  have  been  deemed  an  error  of 
the  press,  or  an  oversight  of  a  reckless  writer, 
had  not  the  assertion  been  made  the  basis  of 
a  commentary  as  absurd  as  the  statement  was 
false.  Whether  such  a  wild  falsehood  was  the 
result  of  insanity  or  intoxication,  we  are  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  old  lady's  habits  to  de- 
termine ;  but  its  variance,  not  merely  with  proba- 
bility, but  even  possibility,  is  too  glaring  not  to 
acquit  the  poor  creature  of  any  prepense  malice  in 
hazarding  the  assertion. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
at  Goatacre,  in  Wiltshire,  has  been  a  sad  source 
of  perplexity  to  the  old  lady.  It  is  a  phenomenon 
quite  beyond  her  powers  of  comprehension  that 
labourers  should  have  advanced  so  far  in  statis- 
tical knowledge  as  to  discover  that  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  dear  food  cannot  be  purchased 
with  low  wages.  Simple  as  such  a  discovery 
may  seem  to  ordinary  minds,  Mrs.  Harris  is 
persuaded  that  it  would  not  have  been  ef 
fected  without  the  agency  of  the  ubiquitous 
League.  Charles  V  ines  could  not  have  been  an 
agricultural  labourer,  for  he  once  wrote  a  letter  de- 
scribing the  sufferings  of  himself  and  his  class  in 
the  Wiltshire  Independent.  This  is  the  insolent 
logic  of  the  class  who  complain  that  education  has 
been  extended  to  the  labouring  class,  and  who 
would,  if  they  dared,  render  it  as  penal  to  teach 
their  serfs  as  the  American  slave-owners  have  made 
it  to  instruct  their  negroes.  That  a  man  has  ven. 
tured  to  speak  of  his  wrongs  and  suffering,  but  still 
more  that  he  has  ventured  to  write  about  them,  is 
proof  to  Mrs.  Harris  that  they  cannot  belong  to  the 
agricultural  labourers.  No ;  they  arc  orators  and 
scribblers ;  they  have  dared  to  think  as  men,  and  to 
ntter  their  sentiments  as  free  men  ;  wherefore  they 
ought  forthwith  to  be  struck  out  of  the  class  of  agri- 
cultural communities. 

Hut  Mrs.  Harris  herself  discredits  her  own  as- 
sertion that  the  meeting  was  got  up  by  the  League. 


Had  it  been  so,  as  she  justly  observes,  better  ac- 
commodation would  have  been  provided;  a  booth 
would  have  been  interposed  between  the  shivering 
audienco  and  the  chill  canopy  of  a  winter's  sky  ;  a 
platform  would  have  taken  the  place  of  the  hurdle ; 
and  perhaps  hotter  light  might  have  been  provided 
than  a  few  flickering  candles  and  the  straggling 
beams  of  a  misty  moon.  Against  this  conviction 
the  old  lady  struggles  hard;  she  even  hints 
that  the  adjuncts  of  the  meeting  might  have  been 
contrived  for  dramatic  effect.  The  tragedies  of  real 
life  may  appear  to  such  a  writer  an  appropriate 
theme  of  ridicule  ;  the  wasted  forms,  the  pinched 
features,  the  son-owing  looks,  and  the  tattered  gar- 
ments  of  the  assembled  labourers,  are,  indeed,  the 
stage-properties  in  the  enforced  drama  of  artificial 
starvation.  The  actors  fully  and  fairly  explained 
by  whom  these  properties  were  provided,  and  the 
audience  testified  to  their  recognition  of  the  real 
ownership. 

It  will  not  do  for  Mrs.  Harris,  or  any  other  mali- 
cious busy-body,  to  set  a  mark  on  the  poor  men  who 
have  come  forward  to  relate  "  the  simple  narrative 
of  then-  daily  lot,"  and  to  point  thent  out  for  objects 
of  rustic  persecution,  as  "  agitators,"  "orators,"  and 
"  scribblers."  These  men  have  a  right  to  be  heard, 
and  their  claims  to  have  their  wrongs  taken  into 
consideration  are  so  forcibly  stated  in  the  report, 
which  we  have  inserted,  that  we  shall  not  weaken 
them  by  a  word  of  further  comment. 


New  Weekly  Free  Trade  Newspaper. — We  areglad 
to  find  that  the  great  cause  to  which  our  labours  are  devoted 
has  obtained  a  new  and  very  powerful  advocate  in  tiie 
Universe,  a  weekly  journal,  just  commenced  iu  the  metropo- 
lis, and  which  is  likely  to  command  a  large  measure  of  popu- 
lar support.  The  paper  was  recently  announced  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns,  and  since  then  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  tlie  first  number.  It  is  equal  in  size, 
type,  form,  &c,  to  a  double  "  Times,"  and  in  exter- 
nal appearance  quite  equals  the  leading  journal.  It  is 
conducted  by  an  association  of  literary  gentlemen,  and 
thus  secures  not  only  an  attendance,  but  also  variety  of 
talent  iu  its  leading  articles.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  so 
much  prominence  is  given  to  our  views  of  electoral  policy ; 
and  we  have  been  specially  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  two 
able  articles  on  the  "  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the 
Electoral  Body,"  and  on  the  "  Duties  of  Statesmen."  Not 
only  are  these  articles  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  pages,  but 
several  others  are  suited  for  insertion  ;  but  the  state  pf  our 
columns  prevents  us  even  from  making  any  extracts.  This 
we  regret  less,  as  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  advocates  of 
our  cause,  and  readers  of  our  journal,  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  reading  a  journal  of  so  much  promise. 


THE  FUNDS. 


Sat. 

Jan.  3 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Hed.  Ann. 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
3$perCt.  Red. Ann. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  1860 

Cons,  for  Acct  

Exc.  Bills, pm.... 
Ind.Bda.un.  10002, 
Venezuela  2  perCt. 

Do.  deferred  

Belgian  4.J  per  Ct. 
Brazilian  5  pur  Ct. 

Chilian   

Columb.  ex.Venez. 

Danish  

Dutch  4  per  Cent. 
Dutch  2£  perCent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Posting,  conv  

Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct. 
Do.  3  perCt.  ex.dv. 


204 

045 

07 
10} 
94| 
2S 


97 
82 

io| 

86 
95 
6M 
3l| 
4l| 
59 
112J 


Mon. 
Jan.  5 


94;- 
94J 
97i 
10  9-16 
95 

2HS. 

38 
42 


60» 
8l| 

694 
113 

m 


Tuns.  I  Wed. 
Jan.  6  !Jan.  7 


2041 

951" 

95$ 

97» 
10  9-I«6 

94? 

26s. 

38 

431 

is" 

97 

82 

99; 

m 

90? 
601 
31} 


113 


2041 

95T 
95i| 
97§ 

94J 
30s. 
34 


9H 

m 


Thor 
Jan.  8 


206 
95j 


951 
31s. 


97 

83 

100 

17k 

88 


311 

60 
114 

291 
41)' 


Fri. 

Jan.  9 


m 

96 
61 

3H 


291. 
39^ 


MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Monday,  .Tax.  5. — The  return  shows  short  arrivals  of  all  grain 
to  this  market  during  the  past  week,  and  the  fresh  samples  of 
corn  to  this  days  market  are  few  in  number.  Early  in  the 
morning  higher  prices  were  asked  for  both  Wheat  and  Oats  ;  but 
buyers  held  off,  and  eventually  the  former  was  taken  at  the 
same  prices  as  this  day  week,  but  the  sale  was  not  free  ;  for  the 
latter,  there  is  an  improved  demand  at.  lute  prices,  and  in  some 
instances  more  money  has  been  paid,  holders  of  this  article 
being  firmer  in  consequence  of  the  stna.l  shipments  from  the 
principal  Irish  ports  for  the  last  month.  The  Barley  tiv.de  is  iu 
a  very  languid  state:  the  quautitv  of  ill-conditioned  new  has  been 
ho  great  that  purchasers  are  not  readily  found  for  it,  and  except 
for  the  samples  of  the  finest  Malting,  which  are  no  cheaper,  Is. 
less  than  last  Monday's  prices  havo  to  lie  taken.  Bean--,  Maple 
and  f;  rev  l'eas  are  without  alteration  in  value.  White  Peas  are 
Is.  to  2s.  lower.  s.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Essex,    r.ed  50  to  l>0   White  58  to  68 

Kent,  ic  Suffolk    49     58  56  G4 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  47     04  54 

Scotch  ' 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  ic  Yorkshire  Feed  23 

Ditto  Ditto  Rolands  New  24 

Scotch  Feed  25      v6         Potato  28 

Limerick  03 

Ditto  Fine  New  26 1  28..'  Old  Fine  ""none 

Cork  

Waterford,  Youghal,  It  Cork  Black  .  .  '.  '.2\  ! 

flligo   22  t 

Galway  21  : 

Barley   !"32  ; 

Beans,  Mazagan  New  88  34. . . . . . . '. ,  , . '. . .  Old '  10  < 


62 


25 


Harrow   38  42  

Small   40  44   

Teas,  White  Boilers  54  5G 

Grey  36..  48  Maple  38  40 

Flour,  Town-made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  45  57 

Norfolk  and  Suiiolk  43  46 

FOREIGN.  frep.   in  bond. 

Per  Imperial  Quarter. 


Wheat,  Dantzig,high  mixed  58  to  66  46 

Rostock  56  60  44 

Stettin   54  BO  43 

Hamburgh   52  57  42 

Odessa   46  50  40 

Odessa  Polish  50  6B  40 

Russian  soft  48  57 

Ditto   hard  46  05 

Spanish   

Ditto  White  

Australian                                            60  69 

Barley,  Grinding  27  30 

Distilling  30  32 

Oats,  Archangel   25  26   22  20 

Danish  25  26   22  26 

Swedish                                              24  25   21  22 

Stralsund  

Dutch  Fe-ed  22  23    19  20 

Brew  25  28   23  25 

Polands   28  29   25  26 

Beans,  Egyptian                                         40  41   39  40 

Peas,  White   51 

Ditto  Boilers   none 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs  36  37 

United  States  35  36 

Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  8tC,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
Dec.  20  to  Jan.  3,  1845,  both  days  inclusive. 


Wheat. 

English   1083 

Scotch  

Irish  

Foreign   6476 


Barley. 
2018 


5604 


Oats. 
971 

272 
1242 
5838 


Beans. 
462 


320 


Peas. 

482 


1099 


Flour,  1680  sacks  j  2570  barrels. 
Friday,  Jan.  9.— There  are  but  few  fresh  arrivals  of  Wheat 
and  Oats,  and  plenty  of  Barley,  since  Monday.  The  effect  of 
the  agitation  of  the  Corn  Law  question  on  every  branch  of  our 
trade,  which  has  been  so  frequently  alluded  to  within  the  last 
six  weeks,  does  not  cease.  The  nearer  we  approach  the  time 
when  something  definite  will  be  known  on  the  subject,  the  less 
a  disposition  to  get  in  stock  is  manifested.  The  amount  of 
business  transacted  is,  therefore,  on  a  most  limited  scale.  Oats 
are  the  only  article  that  exhibit  any  appearance  of  an  advance, 
but  even  in  them  there  is  very  little  p  issing.  What  sales  are 
made  are  in  retail  quantities,  at  Monday's  prices,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  English  Wheat  and  Barley.  Theie  have  been 
one  or  two  sales  to-day  of  Bonded  Wheat  on  board  at  late  prices. 
The  duty  on  Barley  and  Oats  advanced  Is.  yesterday. 

S.  H.  Lucas. 

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  3d  of  January  to  the  9th  of  January,  both  inclusive 


Wheat  . 
Barley 
Oats  . . 


English     I  Irish. 
6170  J 
11710  i 
5  90        I  1140 
Flour,  8180  sacks. 


Foreign. 

G63Q 
3020 
2460 


LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  Jan.  0, 1846. 


Wheat 

B  alley 
Oats 


Qrs. 

6341 
.4063 
13619 


Price. 
61s.  7d. 
31s.  9d. 
23s.  1.1. 


Rye 

Beans 

Peas 


Qrs. 


727 
713 


Price. 
0s.  Od. 
36s.  3d; 
43a.  5<L 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 
Wheat.  Bailey.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans, 
s.  d.   s.  d.   s.  d.    s.  d. 

29th  Nov  58   2.. 33   2.. 25   0.  .35  4. 

.59   0..32  10.. 24   7.. 35 
.59    4.. 32   9.. 24 
.57  11.. 32    7.. 23 
.55  4.. 32   5.. 23 
.55    1..31  11. .22 


Oth  Dec. 
13th  „ 
20th  „ 
27th  „ 

3d  Jan. 


6. .36 
4.. 34 
0..32 
3.. 33 


4. .41 

0..41 
8.. 40 
5..  39 
8.. 38 
6. .37 


Aggregate  Average  of  the  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  57s. 


Peas, 
d.  s.  d. 
9.. 45  10 

8.. 43  4 
8.. 43  6 
6.. 42  5 
6.. 39  10 
9.. 39  I 
6d. ;  Barley, 

32s.  7d. ;  Oats,  23s.  9d. ;  Rye,  34s.  7d. ;  Beans,  40s.  od.; 
Peas,  42s.  4d. 

Dull/.  Wheal,  15s.  0d.;  Barley,  63.  0d.;  Oats,  5s.  Od. ;  Rye 
8s.  6d.;  Beans,  2s.  6d.  ;  Peas,  Is.  Od. 

Stock  of  Corn  iu  Bond,  Dec.  5, 1845. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas.  Flout 

Cwts. 

In  London,  322869     8421     63791    57362 

Unit.  King.  794252   67574   108596     ..        803      959  405457 

MEAT  MARKET. 
The  trade  was  remarkably  dull  to-day,  and  sales  at  the  above 
prices  were  made  slowly. 

per  stone  of  81bs.  by  tite  carcase. 
Prime  Beef..  3s   6d  to  3s   8d  I  Middl. Mutton  3s   8dto4s  Od 
Od  to  3s   4d  I  Veal,  from   ..4s    Od  to  4s  8d 
Small  Pork  . .  4s   6d  to  5s  Od 
4d  to  2s   81I  I  Large,  or  infe- 
Od  to  4s   4d  I  rior  Pork  . .  3s   Od  to  3s  Sd 


Middling  do.  3s 
Plain,  or  infe- 
rior Beef  2s 

Prime  Mutton  4s 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY.  Jan.  2. 
BANKRUPTS 

J.  COE,  Size-lane,  Bncklersbury,  money  scrivener.  [Mr. 
Buchanan,  Basinghall  Street. 

E.  EEDLE,  Chancery  Lane,  bookseUer.  [Mr.  Shaw,  Fumi- 
val  s  Inn. 

G.  S.  NEALE,  Portsea,  innkeeper.  [Mr.  Low,  Chancery 
Lane. 

D.  W.  LUCAS,  Mark  Lane,  hemp  and  flax  dealer.  [Messrs. 
Bolton,  Merriman .  and  Dunning,  Austin  Friars. 

H.  LE  JEUNE.St.  Alban  s,  maltster.  [Messrs.  Laurence  and 
Plews,  BuckJersbury. 

R.  HEADINGTON,  Bath  and  Liverpool,  laceniau.  [Messrs. 
Chisholme.  Hall,  and  Gibson, Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

T.  C.  W.  PIERCE ,  Manchester,  merchant.  [Mr.  Abbot,  Char, 
lotte  Street,  Bedford  Square. 


TUESDAY,  Jan.  6. 
BANKRUPTS. 

R.  HULSE,  Little  Tower  Street,  City,  chemist.  [Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Powell,  Raymond  Buildings. 

G.  SIMK1N,  Faversham,  Kent,  tailor!  [Messrs  Wood  and 
Fraser,  Dean  Street,  Soho 

J.  J.  CLARK,  Hounslow, builder.  [  Mr.  Hensman,  Bosingball 
Street. 

W.  INSAIL,  Shipstou-on-Stour,  Worcestershire,  auctioneer. 
[Mr.  Findon,  Shipston  on-Stour. 

J.  J.  CLARKE,  Durdhaui  Down,  Gloucestershire,  builder. 
[Mr.  Harmar, Bristol. 

J.  SIMPSON,  Leeds,  woolstapler.  [Messrs.  Wiglesworth  and 
Co.,Grav'sTnn. 

J.  BRETHER1CK,  Newley,  Yorkshire,  dyer.  [Messrs. 
Wiglesworth  and  Co.,  Gray's  Inn. 

T.  HEPPKLL,  Newcnstle-upon-Tyne,  timber  merchant. 
[Messrs.  Chisholme  and  Co.,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

G.  E.  SCHULTZ  and  H.  W.  CARR,  Liverpool,  stockbrokers. 
[ M r.  Cc it teriil, Throgmonou  Street. 

S.  BROWN,  Denton,  Lancashire, hat  manufacturer.  [Messrs. 
Gregory  and  Co.,  Bedford  Row. 

W.  GKOSVENOB,  Sheltoii,  Staffordshire,  ironfouuder. 
[Messrs.  Bishop,  Snellen 

T.  NASH,  jun.,  Stourbridge,  builder.  [Messrs.  Hunt  and 
Price,  Stonrbndne. 

GEO.  (i  RE  EN  STOCK,  Weston-super-Mare,  ironmonger. 
[Messrs.  Peters  and  Abbott,  Bristol. 

W.  GAY,  Cheltenham,  builder.  [Mr,  Gay,  Cheltenham, 
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Price  One  Shillin?  ;  bv  post,  Otif  and  Sixpence- 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID.  Addressed  to 
the  Nervous  nnd  Dyspeptic.  )5v  11.  ST.  Ovt.tebwbm.,M.D.,  Member  of 
the  Itoynl  College  of  Surpeoiis,  &c.  RherwooU.  23,  F'aternoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Annul. '1-strprt,  strand. 


A  FEW  WOHDS  AT  VARYING.— Ju<t  PtibUnhod,  price  2d.. 

AMJS  CORN  LAW'S  FAKEWKLL  ADDRESS  TO 

HiStt  LATE  AND  VKESENT  SITPOHTERS. 
A  Poem.   Hr  J.  C.  B*oprn. 
London:  Published  by  C.  Muekriizie,  111,  Fk-et  street,  and  sold  by  nil 
Pouk  sellers. 


A WONDERFUL  SIXPENNY- WORTH  of  INFOR- 
MATION. '—T.iterarr  (iazi  tie. 
"There  is  not,  or  ever  bus  been,  sii  Alnmnne  ;nul  Culrndur  equiil  to 
thin ;  everv  f.imily  should  posses-it."— OarilsU  Journal. 
"  Worth" ten  times  the  price  it  i«  published  at."— Manchester  Guardian. 
"All  the  Almanacs  of  Die  season  fall  into  InAlfmtftCftliCG  When  placed  in 
.juxtaposition  with  the  Post  i\lai*aziiie  Almanac  '— Standard. 
"  The  thins  is  alto»"ther  a  wonder  "— Bwwick  Warder. 
96  pages  royal,  price  Sixpence,  2d  Edition.-— To  be  had  of  nil  Booksellers. 

APPROPRIATE  GIFTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  &  NK.W  YEAR'S  DAY. 
Published  by  GEORGE  VIRTUE,  Hi,  Ivy-tone,  London. 

**  JL 

Ilrn\  un  Bvrton's-  New  Vjluine  of  Poems. 
Price  Six  Shillings,  foolscap  octavo,  u  ■  nlj  bound  in  cloth  extra. 
Dedicated  to  tho Queen, by  her  .Uajaty's  e*tpreM  permission. 

HOUSEHOLD   VERGES-     By  Bkrnard  Barton. 
Embellished  with  a  Vignette  Title >ud  Front. apiece,  engraved  by 
BGntley,  from  Drawings  by  Churchyard, 
ii. 

The  Third  Tliousand,  revirti  and  enlarged. 
Medium  octavo,  in  m  at  cloth  Wilding ,  price  1'*.  <id. 
WALKS  ABOUT  JERUSALEM..   Uy  W.  H.  Rartlett. 
Illustrated  with  Nine  EmrravinKi;  on   Steel,  by  .Council,  Buntlcy,  and 
Brandard  ;  a  Map;  and  nearly  Forty  supeiior  Woodeuta. 

The  object  of  tliis  Work  is  to  present  a  «tn»cct  idea  of  this  memorable 
city,  in  our  own  day.  from  personal  observation  ;  embracing  the  principal 
interest,  most  of  which  have  not  been  before  described.  The 
Ancient  City  is  illustrated  in  a  brief  Essay,  with  a  View  rj  bisiegedby 
Titns,  drawn  from  the  most  careful  Investigation,  and  beautifully  printed 
in  the  new  tinted  style  by  the  patent  process. 

in. 

In  lanre  folio,  uniform  with  "  Roberts's  Holv  Land,"  price  15*. 
RARTLETT'S   VIEWS,    Illustrating   the  Topography  of 

Ancient  and  Modem  Jerusalem ;  drawn  f  om  original  materials  collected 
on  the  spot.  Lithographed  by  J.  C.  Bourne,  accompanied  by  Maps  and  a 
Descriptive  Key. 

IV. 

Tho  Thirteenth  Thowand. 
FAMILY  WORSHIP.    A  (WIDE  TO  F AMI L Y  DEVOTION, 

by  the  Rkv.  A.  Fixtchkr,  D.D ..  -if  FlnsbUl -y  Chapel,  London.  Price  £]  Be., 
hanusoniely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  and  embellished  with  Seven- 
teen Steel  Engravings.  This  Work  comprises  u  Hymn,  and  a  Portion  of 
Scripture  with  suitable  Rejections,  and  Devotional  Exercises;  presenting 
an  entire  course  of  Family  Worship  for  both  Morning  and  Evening  of 
every  day  throughout  the  Year. 

A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  MUSIC,  ndapte.l  to  the  growing 
demand  for  Music  amonsf  all  alosses  of  the  community.  In  three  volumes, 
super-royal  Bvo.,  in  very  neat  cloth  bindings,  33s —each  volume  embel- 
lished by  an  elegant  Frontispiece— or  in  separate  volumes, 

I.  Pjalm Tunes, 2.10  pages      -      Ks.  I  III.  Secular  Music— Songs,  Ducts, 
II.  Sacred  Music,  348  pages     -     12s.       Trios.  Glees,  Madrigals,  &c.  MO 
I    pages       -  12s. 
Being  "  The  People's  Music  Book." 
By  James  Tunis,  Esq.,  Organist  of  Westminster  Abbey; 
And  Em%  \  ao  Taylor,  Esq.,  the  Gresham  Prnfessor  of  Music. 
The  Tunes  and  Pieces  are  arranged  principally  for  Four  Voices,  with  an 
accompaniment  for  the  Organ  or  Pianoforte  ;  forming  respectively,  a  com- 
plete body  of  the  best  Music  for  the  Cathedral,  the  Church,  or  Chapel,  the 
Vumily,  the  Glee  Club,  nnd  the  Madrigal  Society. 

A  considerable  allowance  will  be  made  to  Congregations  adopting 
the  Psalm  Tunes,  and  taking  a  number  of  copies,  and  ChoifS.  Choral,  and 
Madrigal  Societies,  &c,  with  the  sacred  and  secular  music. 

Mozart's  Last  and  Greatest  Work . 
In  super-roval  oblong  quarto,  price  Six  Shillings, 
MOZART  S  REQUIEM,  adapted  for  the  first  time  to 
English  Words,  chiefly  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  principal  Dignitaries  of  the  Cburcii.  By  the  Editors  ol  "  The  People's 
Music  liook  ;"  the  Accompaniments  expressly  arranged  froui  the  original 
Score. 

London  :  George  Virtue,  2G,  Ivy-lane. 


"OKADING  AND  BOOK  SOCIETIES. — Now  IthaAr — 

XV  Delivered  Gratis,  A  NEW  PLAN  for  READING  and  BOOR  SO- 
CIKTIKS  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  Plan  provides  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  Standard  Works— all  the  N»  W  Books— and  tftfe  right  <>f  Members  to 
purchase  any  work  desired  at  one-half  the  published  price,  as  soon  as  the 
tirst  demand  lias  subsided . 

Delivered  Gratis,  and  sent  post-free  to  order,  enclosing  two  stamps,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  BULL,  Librarian,  19,  Holies-street,  Cavendish-square. 

The  New  Duplicate  Catalogue  for  1H4<!,  containing  a  large  Collection  of 
Popular  Works  withdrawn  from  the  Library,  is  now  also  ready,  and  may 
be  had  gratis  on  application. 

MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT. — Parties  residing  in 
the  country  can  he  supplied  with  the  Loudon  Newspapers  at  the 
following  reduced  price:— Times,  1  Us  per  quarter ;  Morninit  Chronicle,  los 
per  quarter ;  the  evening  Sun  or  Globe,  13s.  Orders  prepaid  to  EDWARD 
1(  VLL,  General  News  Agent,  223,  Strand,  London.  Agent  for  all  the 
Hallway  Papers,  and  every  Newspaper  published  in  London. 

NEWSPAPERS.  —  The   Times,    Herald,    Post,  and 

_L1  Chronicle,  forwarded  to  all  parts  by  the  morning  mails  at  SEL.  each, 
and  bv  the  same  day's  evening  mails  at  3jkL.  each.  The  Times,  Herald,  and 
Chronicle,  at  half  price  the  day  after  publication.  All  the  other  London 
Newspapers  and  stamped  publications  nt  published  prices.  Particularly 
elcr'ii  copies,  and  strict  regularity,  may  be  relied  on.  Orders  received  by 
JOSEPH  LEE,  KoWltAgCHt;^,  Star-alley,  Fenchurrh-strcct. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. — Junior  School. 
—Mr.  W.  A.  CASE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  Coilege,  London,  re- 
ceives into  his  house,  which  overlooks  ami  opens  into  the  playground,  a 
few  Pupils  from  University  College  School.  For  further  particulars  apply 
at  the  OtHce,  University  College,  or  to  Mr.  Case,  at  his  house,  20,  Upper 
(iow  cr-strcct. 

I EDUCATION. — Boulogne-siir-Mer. — Parents  desirous  of 
,J  securing  for  their  daughters  the  advantages  of  a  Continental  educa- 
tion, under  professors  of  the  greatest  talent  Combined  with  the  vigilance  of 
Protestant  principles,  may  obtain  every  Information  respecting  a  long- 

established  School,  by  applying  to  W.  H.  James,  Esq.,  lo,  New  Bridge- 
sireiit,  Blackfriars.   References  given  and  required. 

National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

»FHE  Royul  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  nnd 

JL  l*rinee  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussnud,  the  Modc-js  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  F. 
Tussaud,  the  Costumes  by  Mi's.  F.  Tussaud,  is  now  added  to  the  Collection. 
— HA/AAR,  Baker-street,  Port inuu -square, 

"This  is  one  of  tho  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis.  "---Times. 

Admittance,  Is.,  Napoleon  Rooms,  (id.  Open  from  11  till  1,  and  from 
7  till  10. 

rVUV,     MAMMOTH     HORSE.  —  MR.  CARTER'S 

J..  COLOSSAL  HOUSE  continues  to  attract  crouds  of  visitors,  but  as 
he  will  positively  leave  town  in  a  few  days  for  Amc,  ica,  Mr.  Carter  begs  to 
remind  those  persons  who  have  not  yet  seen  this  remarkable  animal,  aptly 
termed  the  "Model  Horse/' that  the  present  time  is  the  only  opportunity 
they  will  have  of  View  In  B  the  largest  horse  in  the  WOrid  ;  Count  D'Orsay 
sars  he  is  a  mapnlftcont  animal.  The  Mammoth  Horse  is  20  hands  ui 
height,  and  wcltfhs  2900  pound!.  He  will  he  exhibited  at  the  EGYPTIAN 
HALL,  I'iecadilly,  from  eleven  a.m.  till  nine  p.m. — Admission,  Is. 

ri'lIK  A'l'IiAl'ILATOltY,  or  LIQUID   HAIR  DYE ; 

J  the  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colours,  and  docs  not  require 
re  doinjt  hut  as  the  hair  frrowN  a*  it  never  fades  or  acquires  thai  unn.il  oral 
red  or  purple  tint  common  to  all  other  dyes.  Ross  ami  sons  can,  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  recommend  the  above  dyo  as  infallible,  if  done  at 
their  establishment ;  and  lndi-i  01*  gentlemen  requiring  it  are  requested  to 
brim,'  a  friend  or  servant  With  them,  to  see  how  it  is  used,  which  will  ena- 
ble them  to  do  it  afterwards  without  chance  of  failure.  Several  Private 
apartments  devoted  entirely  to  the  above  purpose,  and,  koiuc  of  their  esta- 
hlisbni'-nt  having  used  It,  the  c fleet  produced  can  be  at  once  seen.  They 
think  it  necessary  to  add  that,  by  a*. tending  strictly  to  the  Instructions  given 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  persons  have  succeeded  equally  well 
witboiit  coming  to  them. 

Addrcflv  Rohh  and  Hons,  lilt  and  120,  BUhOMftfttt-fltraot.  the  celebrated 
Perniquier*.,  Perfumers, Hairentters.aiul  Hairdycib.  N.B.  Parties  attended 
at  their  own  residences,  whatever  the  distance. 


JONES'S  £4.  4s.    SILVER    LEVER  WATCHES 

•_J  warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  nre  selling 
atthe  Manufactory,  338, Strand,  opposite  Somerset  house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the clcjrance Of  an  oriuunent 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-oflice  order  for  In.  above  tilts  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  imv  part  of  the  kingdom,  iivud  Jwues's  "Sketch  of 
V'uteh  Work,"  seat  five  for  u  2d.  stamp 


THE  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  QUALITIES,  together 
with  the  constant  and  vigilant  care  bestowed  on  the  celebrated  pre- 
paration known  as  OLDRIDGE'6  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA,  for  Strength- 
ening, lucreasins,  and  Renovating  the  Hair,  have  stamped  it  as  the  most 
rare  and  estimable  production  of  the  daw  It  causes  the  Hair  to  curl  beau- 
tifully, frees  it  from  scurf,  and  stops  it' from  falling  off,  and  a  few  bottles 
generally  restore  it  again  ;  it  also  prevent*  jjrevness.  3s,  (id.,  and  lis. 
per  Ciottle.  No  other  prices  are  genuine,  oldridge's  Balm,  1,  Wellington- 
street,  the  second. house  from  the  Strand. 

17  REE  HOLDERS'   BUILDING  SOCIETY, 
Manchester.  Shares,  £00.   Subscription,  lus.  per  Month. 

xavBT'xsa. 

John  Brooks,  Esq., President.  I       Alderman  Elkanah  Annitagc. 

Alderman  William  Harvey.  |       W.  Rawson.  Esq. 

Alderman  Charles  3.  S.  Walker.  ,       W.  Evans,  Esq. 

BvNKi,iis— Messrs.  Cnnliffe.Brookr,,  and  Co.,  Market-street. 
Sor.ici tor— Mr.  John  Hewitt,  17,  King-street. 
SrrnETAnv — Mr.  William  Jackson  Keinhley,  it,  I'rince  -s-strect,  Manchester. 

Taf  object  of  this  Society  is  to  assist  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  to  obtain  Freehold  Dwelling-houses  of  their  own,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  create  a  spirit  Of  independence  in  the  latter,  and  to  induce  habits 
of  economy  in  alt  «  ho  hat  e  a  surplus  of  income  beyond  providing  for  their 
current  requirements. 

41no  Shares  have  now  been  taken  up.  It  is  evident  this  Society  will  he 
very  large,  so  as  not  only  to  alibrd  a  aood  profit  to  those  who  have  savings 
to  invest,  but  to  supplv  ani|Je  funds  to  such  as  wish  to  borrow  nionev. 
From  the  present  amount  of  Shares  the  Trustees  will  have  to  receive 
every  Calendar  month,  which  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
has  to  be  lent  out  to  members  of  the  Society  on  real  or  leasehold  security, 
so  that  not  only  may  small  Shareholders  he  at  once  accommodated,  but 
those  whose  circumstances  reader  it  desirable  may  take  up  £'20\j{)  or  i'iiuoo 
at  once. 

It  is  evident  that  those  who  wish  to  borrow  money  prefer  this  Society, 
for  Shareholders  holding  Shaves  have  uiven  bonuses  averaging 

JC1C>  'Js.  IJd.  per  Share,  inorder'to  have  their  Shares  (ia>0  each)  advanced  to 
them  at  once. 

One  peculiar  feature  in  this  undertaking  is  the  facility  afforded  to  Build- 
ing Members  to  obtain  the  County  Franchise  in  the  first  year;  as,  on  all 
purchased  Shares  for  building  with,  the  monthly  subscription  may  be  re- 
duced to 'is.  lid.  ;  thus  lcavinga  surplus  of  rcntbeyond  the  encumbrunce  on 
mortgage  sufficient  to  give  a  qualification. 

The  Second  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  take  place  atthe  Free  Trade  Hall 
on  the  1th  February,  :it  half- past  Seven  o'clock,  when  a  public  meeting  of 
the  members  and  friends  will  be  held  ;  prior  to  which  shares  may  be  taken 
tip  at  the  Secretary's  Ofliee,  9,  FrlliCCSS-StrCet.  Manchester,  by  payment  of 
One  Month's  Subscription;  from  whom  copies  of  the  Rules  aiid  Pros- 
pectuses may  also  be  obtained. 

2.700  Shares  taken!!! 
BRITISH  BUILDING  AND  INVESTMENT  COMPANY. 

NOTICE. — 111  consequence  of  the  great  success  which 
has  attended  this  Company,  the  Director-.  hiaVb  Ini  reaSed  the  En- 
trance Fee  to  Five  Shillings  per  share  All  who  wish  to  join  at  the  pre- 
sent entrance  fee  must  do  so  before  the  end  of  January. 

Apply  for  Shares  and  information  at  the  Otlice  oi  the  Company,  3,  Ivy- 
lane.  St.  Paul's,  from  1"  to  4.  J.  R.  Macaktmlk,  M'anagcr. 
"Try  the  British  Building  Society."— Week  ly  Dispatch. 
The  Second  British  Building  and  Investment^     ipany  is  in  course  of 
formation,  and  will  commence  operations  in         uury  next.   The  lirst 
Meeting  will  be  duly  announced  in  this  Journal. 

YOTE  FOR  EAST  SURREY.  —  Freehold  BuiMing 
Ground,  16  feet  frontage  by  00  feet  depth,  in  the  densely-populated 
district  of  Upper  llotherhitbe,  well  suited  for  the  erection  of  a  Baker's  or 
General  Shop,  or  of  a  Cottage  for  a  dock  labourer,  who  can  command  money 
from  a  Building  Society.  Apply  personally  to  Messrs.  \V.  and  C.  Pugh, 
Estate  Agents,  fi,  Blacliman-strcct. 

THE     OXFORD     AND     SALISBURY  DIRECT 
RAILWAY. 

The  Committee  of  Management  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that 
the  requisite  notices  have  becu Served  on  the  landowners  and  occupiers, 
mid  that  the  plans,  sections,  ami  hooks  of  reference  have  been  regularly 
deposited  in  the  Parliament  Office  and  Private  Bills  Office,  and  with  the 
clerks  of  the  several  parishes  throughout  the  line.  The  w  hole  of  the 
standinc  orders  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  thus  been  fully  Com- 
plied w  ith,  and  the  Committee  are  proceeding  w  ith  all  the  necessary  pre- 
parations to  enable  them  to  present  their  bill  in  the  ensuing  session. 

By  Order  of  the  Board,  Z.  Hcudeiisty,  Sec. 

Moorgate  Chambers,  Moorgate-strect,  Jan.  1, 1816. 

THE     OXFORD     AND     SALISBURY  DIRECT 
RAILWAY. 

The  w  hole  of  the  standing  orders  of  Parliament  having  been  duly  ful- 
filled up  to  the  present  time,  tho  Committee  of  Management  consider  it 
expedient  to  inform  their  shareholders  and  allottees,  as  well  as  the  public 
at  large,  that,  in  order  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  patronage  to  which 
the  projected  line  of  railway  is  justly  entitled,  they  have  resolved  upon  a 
further  extension  of  the  time  tor  payment  of  deposits  on  shares  in  thin 
Company  until  the  21st  Inst.  The  subscribers'  Agreement  and  Parlia- 
mentary Contract  lie  for  si-nature  at  the  Otlice  of  the  Company 

By  Order  of  the  Board,  Z.  Hciiulusty,  Sec. 

MoorfcTatcCluimhers, Moorgate  Street,  Jan.  1,  1846. 

BERDOE'S  WINTER  OVER-COATS,  TRAVELLING 
WRAPPERS,  and  OUTSIDE  GARMENTS  of  all  kinds— guaran- 
teed to  exclude  anv  rain  whatever.  Now  comph  ted  for  the  present  season 
a  large  stock  of  first-rate  garments,  of  which  an  Inspection  may  be  eonti- 
deutlv  invited.  General  price  of  lighter  kinds  from  40s.  toWs.,  of  the 
stouter,  90s.  to  60s.  (selected  from  stock  or  made  to  order),  all  slop  or  tafej 
rior  goods  being  strictly  excluded.  W.  BEKDOE,  Tailor,  Over-Coat  Maker 
and  Waterproofer,  <!:»,  Coruhill  (north  side;.  W.  B.  feels  it  proper  to  state 
that  attaching  his  name  and  label  to  garments  not  made  by  him  is  one  of 
the  various  attempts  now  making  to  mislead. 

I ELECTRO-PLATE  SUPERSEDED  BY  RICHARD 
j  and  JOHN  SLACK'S  PURE  NICKEL  SILVER— This  incompa- 
rable Metal  possesses  all  the  richness  of  silver  in  appearance,  with  all  its 
durability  and  hardness,  and  is  warranted  to  stand  the  test  of aquafortis. 

Fiddle         Thread     Victoria  and 
pattern.       pattern.   King's patrn. 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  per  dozen      -   12s.  i>d.        2Ss.  Od.        30s.  Do. 
Dessert  ditto,  ditto        -      -      ■      -  10  0  M  0  £5  d 

Tea  Spoons,  ditto  .-,,'--60  11   0  12  0 

It.  and  J.  S.  beg  to  caution  the  public  against  several  spurious  imitations 
of  their  articles.  "The  genuine  are  to  be  had  only  at  their  establishment, 
3:ui,  Strand,  w  here  may  he  inspected  the  most  extensive  assortment  ol  Fur- 
nishing Ironmongery  ui  London,  at  prices  3D  per  cent,  under  any  other 
hous;-;  the  money  returned  for  any  article  not  approved  of.  Their  book, 
containing  drawings  and  prices  of  even-  article,  may  be  bad  gratis,  or  sent 
post  free  to  auy  part.     Richard  and  John  Slack,  Strand,  opposite 

Somerset  House',  established  iblH. 


LUXURY  IN  SHAVrNG. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 
CREAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  Inestimable  Cream  pos 
sesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  the  disagree 
able  smell  inseparable  from  that  article  in  a  genuine  State.  It  is  of  0  ft  hite 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  w  hich  will  not  dry  on 
the  face,  and  emits  In  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  lis.  (id.,  :'s.  fid.,  &c. 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12, Three  King-court,  Lombard-street,  London. 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Brashes  of  the  lu  st  quality,  and  on  the  most 
approved  principles. 

OPHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  SILVER. — 

X  The  high  estimate  formf d  by  the  public  during  the  ten  years  RIP- 
PON  and  BUHTON'S  chemically  purified  material  has  been  before  it  (made 
into  every  useful  and  ornamental  article  usually  made  in  silver,  possessing) 
as  ;t  does,"  the  characteristic  purity  and  durability  of  silver),  has  called  into 
existence  the  deleterious  compounds  of  "  Alhata  Plate,"  "  Berlin  Silver," 
and  other  so  colled  Substitute*;  they  are  at  best  but  bad  imitations  of  the 
genuine  articles  manufactured,  with  the  view  of  satisfying  the  purchaser, 
by  Ripponand  Burton,  and  sold  only  by  them. 

Fiddle        Threaded  King's 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  full  size,  per  Pattern.       Pattern.  Pattern. 

dosjen  12*.  Od.        2Hs.  od.         3t*s.  od. 

Dessert  ditto  nnd  ditto.  ditto  -  10a.  lid.  21s.  Od.  25s.  0d. 
Tea  ditto  and  ditto,  ditto        -      fis.  Od,         lis.  Od.  12s.  Od. 

Gravy  ditto  fd.  Ks.  0d.  7s.  Od. 

NICKEL-ELECTRO  PLATED.— The  REAL  NICKKL  SILVER  Intro- 
duced and  made  only  by  Rippon  ami  Burton,  when  plated  by  the  patent 
process  of  Messrs.  Elhington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  very  best 
article,  next  to  sterling  silver,  that  can  be  employed  as  such  either  usefully 
or  ornamentally,  in  the  lengthened  and  inert  osiim  popularity  of  the  ma 
terial  itself,  and  the  hiu'h  chaniclcr  of  the  method  of  plating,  the  public 
have  u  guarantee  that  the  articles  sold  by  Rippon  ami  Burton  (and  by 
them  only)  arc,  as  it  regards  wear,  immeasurably  superior  to  w  hat  can  bo 
supplied  iit  anv  other  house,  while  by  no  possible  test  can  they  be, distin- 
guished from  real  silver.        Fiddle.  Thread.  King's. 

Teaspoons,  per  dozen     -  ihs.     -     -     H2s.     -     -  Ms. 

Dessert  Forkn   „     -      -  80s.      -      -      4Hs.      -      •  3hs. 

Dessert  spoons  ,,    -     -  80s.     -     -     o-js.     -     -  fl'.'s. 

Table  Forks      „     -      -  40s-      -  OSh.      -      -  75s. 

Table  Spoons    „      -      -  4«s.  -      7'is.      -      -  HOs. 

Tea  and  coffee  sets,  waiters,  candlesticks,  Ac  ,  at  proportionate  prices. 
All  kinds  of  reflating  done  by  the  patent  process.  Detailed  catalogues, 
with  engraving*,  us  well  us  of  every  ironmongery  article,  sent  (per  post) 
free. 

Rippon  &  Burton '»  Stork  of  (leneral  Furnishing  Ironmongery  is  lite- 
rally the  largest  In  the  world.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  any  lan- 
guage which  will  convey  an  adcqnate  Intsrossion  of  its  variety  and  extent : 
f  hev  therefore  invite  piiivb users  to  cull  and  inspect  it.— Rippon  and  Barton, 
:i»,Oxfoi'd-i,U'cct  icoruvrof  Ncwmuu  street).  Established m  YYcUb  »t.,  W'JO. 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD. — 
As  n'aI  goodness  is  not  helped  by  praise,  nor  injured  by  reproach,  so 
tbc  liL.VCK  TEA,  at  Is.  lid.  per  lb.,  sold  by  DAK  IN  and  COM  PAN  \  ,  owes 
its  popularity  solely  to  its  Intrinsic  excellence. 

Orders  from  the  country  forwarded  Carriage  Free. 


"EAL 

full  dese 


and  SON'S  LIST  of  BEDDING,  containing  a 

MoripMon  of  weight*,  si/canil  price,  by  which  purciMM  Stt* 


enabled  tn.judirc  (he  articles  that  ore  best  suited  to  make  n  (food  sci  ,,i  i„.d- 
dinR.  Scntnw,  by  post .  mi  application  to  their  csinblislimcnt.-.-HeaW  Bob 
md  lltdiliuK  Manufacturers,  l!tC,  Tottenham  court  load  ' 


Feather  Dressers 


CHAMPAGNE,  4'1s.  per  doxen,  duty  pnid.— Ciusli. — Of 
choicest  quality,  from  Epei  nay  and  Ulieinis.  The  same  wine  In  the 
Irftiido.i  imeks.at  Hv  per  dozen,  iwlhout  duty.  Satnplcsmav  lie  had  from 
the  Consipnce,  J.  MACKINLAY,  11,  ilcaufort-huildiiigt,  Strund,  l/.mlon 

"TTEGETABLE  APERIENT  SUGAR  PLUMS,  nvoid-- 

T  ininll  nausea  or  unpleasantness,  lire-  s„ld  in  Liaulun  onlv  bv  Mr 
HEA\  KiT,  t'onleetioner.  1HS,  lleuent  street,  and  by  the  principal'  Confer ' 
tioncrs  ill  every  lown  and  village.  Price  One  Shiilliii  per  box  •  if  .sent  bv 
post  a  penny  stamp  must  be  forwarded  in  addition.  A  lih.-r.il  ftUSwiaee  ih 
the  Trade.  Apply  to  .Mr.  Hcwctt,  us  above.  No  license  to  sell  is  required 


WHITINO  INK. 

WHITAKKRS  FKENCH  JET  WRITING  INK 
This  splendid  frecly-fIowin«  Ink  is  adapted  for  cither  steel  or  (mill 
pens,  and  will  lie  found  the  hum:  cle.irable  for  Records, and  Olllee  use  is  nine 
andcliniate  will  ncvcrcBacc  its  brilliancy.  Sold  by  the  Proprietor  t;»  ll-n 
tou-Kardcn,  London. andallrespectable  booksi  llers'.stntioners, nnd  aruoalxta 

GENTLEMEN'S  WINTER  BBES8. 

BURCH  and  LUCAS,  Tuilors,  02,  Kin<;  William  Street 
London  Bridifc,  opposite  the  statue  of  William  IV.  Warernnwir 
Over  Coats,  of  the  newest  dcsi^iis  and  licst  nintei  ials,  kept  ready  and  n  nie 
to  order  in  the  most  approved  style,  at  the  lowest  possible  price  furCi'sli 
The  workmanship, if  ev,  r\  uannent  may  be  relied  on  heinRwell  and  ele' 
nantly  huished,  the  whole  heinz  made  under  the  iuimeiliate  superintend 
ence  oi  the  i'roprietoro,  »  ho,  beimj  Tailors,  are  able  to  answer  fur  its  M„',e- 
^VFZSSuESE?  eCUCrallySU,d'  w""'h  is  entirely  cxelnded 
'•"  An  extensive  and  fashionable  assortment  of  Dress  and  Great  fonts 
Eunimer  Over  Coata.Cloalu,  U'lUntcoaU,  and  Trousers,  kept  ready  made 
6^,  King  William  street,  London  llridfe.  '     °  ''  maac- 


■DETTS'S  PATENT  BRANDY,  certified  by  the  Faculty 

sr.  ,,of  >-l'-l!V"lt",,1'  tlie  purest  spirit,  and  fuarantoeii  by  the  Patent 
Metallic  Capsules,  embossed  "llctts's  Patent  llrandy,  7.  smi'thfield  I  nr. •• 
Is  soldatSs.  td.,  Iinltle  lm  luileii.  by  the  most  respectable  dealers  lists  ,',f 
whom  may  be  obtained  at  the  DUtlUeir,  where  quantities  of  not  I  s'  ,|,  , 
two  Kallous,  in  bulk  or  bottles, are  supplied.  Address,  7,  Suiithtield  barsl 

M BRANDY  AND  CAPSULES. 
R.  BETTS  (the  late  firm  of  J.  T.  BETTS  &  Co  ~1 
J'atcnt  llrandy  Distiller,  7,  Smlthrtehl  Ilare,  feel,  jt  due  to  himself 
and  the  public  in  state,  that  the  Manufacture  of  the  Intent '  liran.lv  »  " 
-    to  any  person  c-:ecpt  to  himself  and  one  of 
eejedodln  the  business  of  the  Distillery.  7, 
,  J.  I.  llctts,  jun.,  and  Co.,  oil  his  retiring 

Mr.  llctts  further  states,  that  he  is  the  sole  Patentee,  manufacturer  and 
vendor  of  the  Meta'llo  Capsule  fur  sulid  metal  cove,  in  •  "r  the  >utii's  ,,f 
Irillles  ,,l,a.  in,  ether  llrandy  in  Knabiml.  except  llttr.  Patent  ilr  m  y  is 
thereby  pctected  .  the  Cal.  nt  Metallic  Capsnl,  if,  theretore ,  applied ' to 
any  other  Brandy,  must  have  been  surreptitiously  obtained  "i'i""  "  i» 
Metallic  Capsule  Mnnuflictory,  1,  Wharf-road,  City-road. 


*  has  buen  km. 
And  that  he  was  s 


A  CCEPTABLE  PRESENTS. — At  a  period  when  the 

•■fuT-^'l    fS-»,'-Pa,.,!,''Si!'"'i l,rc<,0",in»»t.  «»<>  ">«  Wfial  iiHiueiicmxt 
n.  mf.   Is  felt  in  the  hifrhost  depree-more  espeeiallv  bv  ••  Mv  vooioc 
master  and  inissus."  now  spending  their  vacation  at  the  "old  Hall  "tho 

merely  useful  one  can  nltord  no  evidence  of  taste,  while  a  present  p,.„i. 
■  u«  no  claims  to  utility,  shows  a  want  of  .judvliicnt    TtTcouiW.  tl,?* 
Toilet  Articl"sUtne       '  *mveau  caimot  bc  »«ggestcd  than  ROVKUMS  s 
■  MACASSAR,"  "KAI.YDOR,"  and"ODONTO  " 

treses  '"■^f'^ly^'u-^n'^  '""i  T,,"inh":  silken 
ti.ss.  s,    ,u«l.\M)s  M.\(  AssAlt  (.11.  is  hii;h  v  appre.  iatcd  by  Punk 
and  l-iis),,o,,   and  patronised  by  all  the  Soverei l-ns 'of  l:„r  pe  'h™ 
LAND  S  KALYDOlt  is  a  preparation  of  unparali,  1,  ,1  ellieaev  in  jn.pm-  in" 

oipPABT rTr?fwT^PKTr^^^JnJ>lPS0^  JWWLAKIJ'S  ODONTU, 
or  1  bAKL  Dl.M  IFIilCI..  is  invaluable  for  its  preservative  and  h,  aiitifv' 
ng  effects  on  the  Teeth  and  gnnui,  which  Infallibly  t,  •,  ,  «" !  ^.IJi 
WttKr^  W,,i'  h  L°rd  ^^^Oldjustly  erv.U,1s 

th/w'iToTtmVI'Vvn'J^  ™ITATI"ys!  Kneh  Mum  article  ha, 
the  word  l:o\\  I.AM1S"  precdinz  thv  name  on  tile  \V rainier  \U 
others  are  Pit  At  <  1  >  t*  LI-;NT  IMITATIONS.  I^^C  arc"'.!*  hy  Uo> 
Proprietors  at  Jo,  Ilattun-garden,  Loud  n,  and  by  Clicmists  andl'crfuineis. 


THE      TAILORS'       M  E  A  S  U  R  E. — 

A  Though  nothing  but  a  piece  of  tigur'd  tape; 

This  rueful  article  must  not  escape.  y 
III  proper  hands  ,  like  those  at  MOSF.S'  Mart) 
llie  measure  acts  a  most  important  part. 
Look  at  that  eentlcnuu) !  and  you'll  eonfew 
«  hat  a  true  lit  diatinguislici  his  dress  ' 
And  why  is  this  ?   llectulse  he  puix-hns'd  n  here 
The  skilful  hand  can  measure  to  a  hair. 
MOSES  and  SON  (who  never  arc  remiss) 
Have  always  been  particular  in  this. 
And  nothing,  nothing  do  tbev  lctcsenne 

Connected  with  thi;,  piece  of 'riirur  ii  tape. 
MOSES  and  SOX,  at  all  limes,  trv  to  please 
By  ftttlni  with  exactness  and  witli  east 


They  make  their  tin; 


evry  part, 


Neat  to  the  eye,  and  fashionably  situu 
In  waistcoats,  too,  they  show  the  greatest  taste, 
lly  ntthiB  on  tho  shoulder,  breast,  and  waist. 
Look  at  the  coats  of  Mosi.s  at  your  leisure  ■ 
Those  choice  productions  of  the""  Tailor  s  Measure  "» 
In  back,  and  sleeves,  and  breast,  and  skirt,  and  nunc. 
These  coats  do  credit  to  the  figur'd  tape. 

LIST  OF  miCES. 
Beaver  Taslionis         ...  o  »  « 

Chestei-flclds  or  Codrington*     "  "  "  0  10  d 

D  tirsay  s,  Athol's,  Penibroke.andeverydcscriptionof  wintereoats  1  6  0 
Bo;.-s  winter  coats  in  every  stylo  .        r  limn  A  s  e 

Winter  trousers,  lined  *      tt0m   ?,   ,  f. 

i.oeskin        .        .  ;        ;  '  , 

Dress  Coats,  edged       .  ',  ,  n 

nock  ditto                  .            .            "            •  •           ■  }  I  ' 

Koll  collar  Vests          .                                *  "           •  i  !  J 

Double  breasted  ditto   ..."  '  11  •>  r 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  '   o  i3  « 

P.ov's  winter 'I  rouscrs              .  '   £  2  Ii 

Boy's  winter  Vesta       .          .                    \  '  .16 

^    ^    ^  .  « inn  TO  measork. 

^  V,  ".V.^Vi  ?•  "  ov,P>  y^tylp  .mil  sliapc,  liti.ulsomclv  trimmed       .15  0 

Milled  PoOi  Great  Coats,  velvet  colUr  and  cutt  .             i  v>  a 

Tweed  \\  tappen         .  .  o  18  6 

.081. 
,  til  I 
.   0  10  G 

.lea 

.    1  12  0 


i  u  o 

a  3  o 

o  8  c 

0  14  O 

1  a  (■ 

0  u  6 


Best,  or  Dress  Trousers  . 
Dress  Coats  .... 
nitto,  best  quahty  made  .  \ 

Frock  Coats  ... 
Ditto,  best  quality  made 
Cashmere  Vests 

Satin,  plain  or  fancy  .  \ 
Boy  's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  . 
Boy's  Great  Coats  . 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A  new  work,  entitled"  The  Palace  ..r  Ileautv,"  with  full  directions  for 
self-measurement,  may  he  hadon  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  bad  at  five  minutes'  notice,  at  the  follow- 

. .    .  ing  prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  from   116  0 

Ditto,  jacket,  Vest,  and  trotlsei-s       .  .  .      from   0  18  0 

ImpobtaMT.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  approved  of,  ex- 
changed, or  the  money  returned. 

Ousmivr.  j.;.  MOSES  and  SON,  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  ltetail  Waollen- 
drapcrs.  Outfitters,  and  ( leneral  Warehousemen,  151,  Minor! ec,  and  80,  Aid- 
gate,  City,  ojiposite  the  Cliurch. 

Cxieriost.  E.  Mosrs  nnd  Soy  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  against 
imposition,  having  learned  that  the  uiitradcsnvanlike  falsehood  of  beimj 
connected  with  thein.or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  in 
many  instances,  nnd  lor  obvious  reasons.  Thcv  huve  no  connexion  what- 

with  ai  y  other  esta 111 isb  it  in  or  out  of  London  ;  and  those  who  do  desire 

genuine  Cheap  clothing  should  to  prevent  disappointment,^-.)  call  or  send 
lo  IM,  Mlnorlcs.orSIl,  Aldgata,  opposite  the  Churrh. 

N.ll.  No  business  transacted  at  this  EstalllUhintmt  fi*om  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 


Printed  at  the  Whltcfrlnrs  Printlng-ofllcc,  Bouveric -street,  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  While  friars,  in  the  City  of  London,  bv  John  Gaiisiiv,  printer,  of 
Number  7.  Kidginount-plaee,  Ilnmpstcad-road,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  l-'liirflcld-lilace,  Cbeethalu-liill-rood.  In  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  In  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  published  at  Num- 
ber G7,  Fleet -street,  in  the  parish  of  iit.  Dmietan-ln-tlie- West,  In  the  city 
of  London,  by  Aaa\iiAju  Wsi/rna  Pitii.ton,  of  Number  67,  Jflcet-ati'eel 
atoi'e»ai<i — MutUl'iiuy,  January  10,  11)10. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  the  LEA8UH  Fund 
u  ill  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  mouth*  from  tlie  dale  of  tlie  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  half-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  «  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  tlieir  subscription  ;  mnd  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  of  Thr  League,  Newalts- 
bulldings,  Manchester,  or  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
guested  to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  of 'The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indi*  erent  t*  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 

THE  COUNTIES! 
MIND  HERTFORDSHIRE  ! 
The  Hertfordshire  election  of  last  week  is  a  most 
seasonable  refresher — not  that  we  are  aware  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  being  especially  needed — for  the 
zeal  and  activity  of  Free  Trac'ers,  in  rescuing  the 
counties  in  general,  and  this  of  Herts  in  particular, 
from  landlord  domination.  The  thing  could  not 
have  been  better  timed,  or  better  in  any  respect,  if 
the  League  itself  had  had  the  arranging  of  it.  Had 
the  Herts  constituency,  painfully  conscious  of  its 
degenerate  and  humiliating  condition,  actually  soli- 
cited us  for  an  infusion  of  new  blood,  the  request 
could  scarcely  have  been  preferred  in  more  intelli- 
gible and  moving  language.  The  exposure  which 
Hertfordshire  has  made  of  itself  is  a  powerful, 
though  silent,  supplication  to  all  true  Leaguers  and 
true  men,  to  come  and  help  it  to  independence  and 
self-respect. 

The  utter  prostration  of  everything  like  public 
spirit,  evinced  in  the  quiet  and  unopposed  return — 
by  the  electors  of  a  county  containing  a  population 
of  157,000  Englishmen — of  a  young  gentleman,  of 
whom  nobody  knows  anything  except  that  he  is  the 
protege  of  a  little  knot  of  squires,  is  perhaps  the 
least  striking  part  of  the  affair.  It  is  not  the  no- 
minee, so  much  as  the  nominor,  that  interests  the 
public  attention  and  excites  the  public  wonder. 
The  worst  part  of  the  humiliation  which  land- 
lordism has  inflicted  on  Hertfordshire,  is  the  being 
compelled  to  accept  a  representative  for  itself,  and 
to  give  a  legislator  to  the  empire,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  person  of  Mr.  Delme  Radcliffe's 
order  of  mind.  We  will  not  do  Mr.  Halsey  the  injus- 
tice of  concluding,  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  that  this 
individual's  mode  of  introducing  him  to  the  electors 
was  agreeable  to  his  feeling ;  nor  will  we  assume 
that  it  was  any  gratifi cation  to  him  to  learn  that  he 
came  up  to  Mr.  Delme  Radcliffe's  standard  of  "  a 
fit  and  prop«r  person."  But  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  knowing  what  to  think  of  the  intellect,  the 
good  taste,  and  the  sense  of  propriety  of  those  who 
.judged  Mr.  Delme  Radcliffe  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  be  their  spokesman  and  representative  on  a  grave 
and  important  public  occasion.  And  we  are  equally 
well  able  to  pronounce  on  the  serf-like  debasement 
of  a  constitnency  which  could  tamely  tolerate  such 
scandulous  violations  of  common  sense  and  decorum, 
as  those  committed  by  the  delegate  of  Hertfordshire 
landlordism.  That  a  man  who  cannot  utter  two  con- 
secutive sentences  without  a  blunder,  and  whoso  no- 
tions of  public  decency  permit  him  to  compare  Lord 
J.  Russell  to  "  Lucifer,"  and  to  call  his  political  oppo- 
nents} "  infernal"  "  unprincipled  band  of  conspira- 


tors," men  "  devoted  to  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind," 
and  the  like;  that  the  author  of  that  mad  jumble 
of  "  monsters,"  "  hideous  heads,"  "  giant  strides," 
11  hearths  and  homes,"  "railway  trains,"  "  deu- 
drops,"  "  scum,"  "  British  Hon,"  and  "  Jim  Crow" 
should  have  been  the  person  selected  by  the  land- 
lords of  Hertfordshire  to  introduce  their  candidate 
to  the  constituency,  is  as  audacious  an  insult  to 
the  people  of  Herts,  and  to  the  public  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  could  well  be  imagined.  A  county 
"election,"  may  be  a  farce,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Herts  squires  ;  but  it  is  neither  decorous  nor  wise 
to  make  the  buffoonery  so  very  prominent. 

It  is  now  for  the  Free  Traders  of  Hertfordshire, 
and  of  the  metropolis — to  which,  by  commercial  de- 
pendence and  local  proximity,  Hertfordshire  natu- 
rally belongs — to  determine  that  so  degrading  a 
spectacle  shall  never  be  exhibited  in  their  county 
again  ;  that  there  shall  be  an  end  of  scandals  so 
disgraceful  to  the  people  and  their  institutions; 
that  the  next  time  this  important  metropolitan 
county  chooses  a  reriresentative,  the  business  shall 
be  conducted  with  some  attention  to  the  rules  of 
propriety  and  decency  ;  and  that  the  power  of  no- 
minating lawgivers  shall  be  wrested  for  ever  from 
those  who  can  put  forward  a  person  of  Mr.  Delme 
Radcliffe's  style  of  mind  and  manners  to  represent 
them  on  a  public  occasion  of  weight  and  moment, 
We  are  glad  to  say,  the  work  is  already  far  ad- 
vanced, and  still  goes  bravely  on — as  may,  indeed, 
be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the  scurrilities  of  the 
Radcliffe  eloquence.  At  this  moment,  by  Free  Trade 
qualifications  purchased  within  the  past  few  weeks, 
Herts  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  our  own.  One 
effort  more — prompt,  energetic,  and  united — 
during  the  few  days  yet  left  us,  before  the  30th  of 
January  shall  close  the  year's  campaign, — and  the 
lords  and  gentlemen,  who  carry  constituencies  in 
the  pockets,  turn  English  counties  into  Gattons, 
choose  our  representatives  for  us  over  their  wine 
and  walnuts,  and  think  a  crazy  mountebank  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to  nominate  a  lawgiver,  may 
consider  themselves  relieved  from  all  further  con- 
cern with  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  for 
the  county  of  Herts. 


"  FIGHTING  THE  LEAGUE  WITH  ITS 

OWN  WEAPONS." 
That  portion  of  the  public  which  interests  itself 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Central  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Agriculture,  is  probably  aware,  that  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  No.  17,  Old  Bond-street  have 
just  been  rescinding  that  rule  of  their  association 
which  prohibited  interfering  in  elections ;  and  they 
have  instructed  their  committee  to  appoint  a  sub- 
committee, for  the  purpose  of  devising  the  ways 
and  means  of  interfering  in  elections  with  effect. 
Whether  peers  of  the  realm  will  be  allowed  to  sit 
on  the  said  sub-committee  of  interference,  or  to 
co-operate  in  the  general  object,  we  are  not  posi- 
tively informed ;  but  we  should  conclude,  from  the 
way  in  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond  speaks  of  his  snug 
little  Old  Sarum  of  West  Sussex,  that  his  Grace 
will  insist  on  helping  to  look  after  his  own  pro- 
perty. No  particular  plan  of  interference  has  yet 
been  advertised ;  but,  judging  of  the  intent  of  the 
new  regulation  from  the  language  of  protectionist 
orators,  it  seems  quite  fixed  that  landlordism  is 
going  to  imitate  the  League,  and  get  up  a  Qualifi- 
cation and  Registration  movement,  the  very  fac 
simile  of  our  own. 

Now,  is  not  this  rich  ?  Coidd  the  force  of  ab- 
surdity and  self-contradiction  further  go  ?  So  then, 
after  all  they  have  been  saying  and  shouting,  day 
by  day,  for  this  many  a  long  week,  about  the 
League's  "unconstitutional  machinations"  —  the 
League's  "fictitious,"  "fraudulent,"  "fabricated," 


"false,"  and  "faggot "  votes — the  League's  "  tam- 
pering with  the  elective  franchise,"  "  interfering  with 
the  independencies  of  Parliament,"  "invading  the 
hearths  and  homes "  of  constituencies,  and  setting 
the  "  British  Lion  "  quite  beside  himself  with  rago 
— these  men  are  actually  going  to  do  the  identical 
thing  themselves,  which,  when  done  by  the  League, 
so  outrages  every  constitutional  and  moral  sensi- 
bility of  Britons.  It  is  some  comfort,  at  any  rate, 
to  think  the  world  has  heard  the  last  of  all  this 
trashy  abuse  of  the  League  and  its  "machinations.'' 
The  thing  was  getting  stale. 

Well  then,  gentlemen — if  you  will  have  it  so, 
you  shall  have  it  so.  No  objection.  Raise  yam- 
Four  Million  Fund,  promised  by  that  funny  person, 
Mr.  Delme  Radcliffe — who  will  start  the  thing  fof 
you  with  a  donation  of  1000Z.  (or  of  "  half  Iris  for- 
tune,"  if  you  prefer  it) — and  go  to  work.  Qualify, 
qualify,  qualify — register,  register,  register.  Quite 
fair.  The  same  law,  the  same  constitution — the 
some  registration  courts,  the  same  revising  barris,; 
ters,  for  both  of  us.  You  put  the  question  in  a  very 
proper  shape  : — which  of  us  two  has  the  most  men^ 
the  most  zeal,  the  most  money,  and  the  most  brains 
at  command  ?  Whether  can  you,  or  we,  find  the 
greatest  number  of  unregistered  Englishmen  ablo. 
and  willing  to  invest  SOL,  40'.,  or  50/.  in  land — and 
likely  to  keep  in  the  same  mine]  about  protection, 
from  now  till  the  next  general  election  ?  Which-, 
ever  of  us  two  can  do  this,  wins  the  day.  We  are 
quite  in  love  with  the  simplicity  and  equitableness 
of  the  test.  Really,  we  never  gave  you  credit  be-* 
fore  for  being  friends  of  universal  suffrage.  Nor 
had  we  the  least  idea,  that  when  you  talked  of  an. 
"  allotment  system"  for  the  poor,  you  meant  fee- 
simple  allotments  and  the  franchise.  We  are  de- 
lighted with  the  arrangement.  It  must  be  all  legal, 
you  understand.  You  will  be  strict  with  us — we  ill 
be  strict  with  you.  Yon  will  have  your  lawyers — we 
will  have  ours.  You  will  keep  off  our  fictitious  and 
faggot  votes — we  will  keep  off  yours.  Thank  yon, 
gentlemen.  Much  obliged.  We  were  doing  well 
before  ;  but  this  little  stimulus  will  be  a  wonderful 
help.  You  know  we  always  say,  "  Competition  is 
the  life  of  industry." 


THE  HONOURABLE  W.  F.  COWPER'S  "  ON 

CONNECTION  WITH  THE  LEAGUE." 

At  the  recent  Herts  election,  the  above-named 

honourable  gentleman,,  in  the  course  of  a  speech 

intended  as  a  "defence"  of  the  League  against  the 

onslaught  of  Mr.  Delme  Radcliffe, 

"  Wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  had  no  connection 
with  the  League ;  and  he  candidly  admitted  that  lie  dis- 
approved of  many  of  tlie  acts  of  that  body .  He  disapproved 
of  their  levying  money  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  influencing 
elections,  and  he  likewise  disapproved  of  the  presumptuous 
and  foolish  manner  in  which  Mr.  Cobden,  and  some  other 
members  of  the  League,  spoke  of  the  landed  aristocracy  of 
the  country.  While  he  entered  his  protest  against  these 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  League,  he  did  not  think  they 
deserved  what  was  said  of  them  by  Mr.  Radcliffe.  It  was 
said  that  the  League  had  an  intention  of  attacking  the 
church  and  throne ;  but  he  must  say  that  he  had  never  heard 
anything  fall  from  any  member  of  it  showing  that  tendency, 
and  he  merely  considered  them  as  a  club  formed  for  a  parti- 
cular class." 

So  handsome  and  generous  a  defence  seems  to 
call  lor  some  return;  and  we  feel  that  we  can- 
not do  less  than  gratify  the  honourable  member's 
wishes,  by  giving  to  the  important  fact  which 
he  is  so  solicitous  to  have  "  understood,"  all  the 
publicity  within  the  power  of  our  columns  to  com- 
mand. We  advertise  the  thing  for  him  free  of 
charge.  Be  it  understood,  then,  by  all  Hertford- 
shire and  all  England,  that  the  Honourable  W.  F. 
Cowper  has  "  no  connection  with  the  League,"  and 
"  candidly  admits  "  that  many  of  the  League's 
sayings  and  doings  ai-e  presumptuous  and  foolish, 
and  such  as  he  cannot  but  disapprove.  At  the  same 
time,  he  thinks  it  only  fair  to  add,  that  he  has  no 
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idea  that  the  League  means  mischief  either  to  the 
Church  or  the  Throne,  or  deserves  the  epithet  of 
'  infernal.' " 

The  notion  of  this  Whig,  or  Whigling  M.  P., 
taking  the  pains  to  disclaim  all  connection  with  the 
League,  hy  way  of  putting  or  keeping  him  self  right 
with  the  public,  reminds  one  of  a  pleasant  little 
anecdote  which  we  have  seen  somewhere.  A  young 
dandy  of  an  ensign  one  day  lounged  into  the  shop 
of  Hoby,  the  famous  bootmaker;  and  after  inti- 
mating his  decided  disapproval  of  the  last  pair  of 
dress  boots  with  which  that  accomplished  artist  had 
supplied  him,  called  for  his  bill,  and  declared  that 
all  connection  between  him  and  Hoby  was  thence- 
forth at  an  end.  Hoby  of  course  had  notliing  left 
for  it  but  to  shut  up  shop,  and  immediately  gave  in- 
structions to  his  foreman  to  that  effect — "for  Ensign 
So-and-so  has  withdrawn  his  patronage."  We 
protest  we  feel  this  cut  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  prince  of  bootmakers  felt  the  loss  of  his  pa- 
tron. Our  forlorn  and  repudiated  selves  are  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  case  of  the  great  but  unap- 
preciated Hoby.  What  will  the  League  do  without 
its  Cowper  ?  The  League  owes  so  much  to  the 
Honourable  W.  F.  Cowper  !  The  League  expected 
so  much  from  the  Honourable  W.  F.  Cowper ! 
The  League  had  been  so  accustomed  to  identify 
the  Honourable  W.  F.  Cowper's  name  with  all  its 
recollections  of  the  past,  and  all  its  anticipations  of 
futurity  !  The  League  has  known  the  Honourable 
W.  F.  Cowper  so  long  !  Tins  ensign  (unattached) 
in  the  Whig  camp  has  fought  and  won  so  many 
battles  for  the  League  !  It  is  hard.  At  such  a 
pinch,  too — when  the  League  positively  does  not 
know  where  to  look  for  a  friend  ! 

Jn  thus  advertising  our  own  humiliation,  our 
sole  comfort  is  that  things  do  sometimes  take 
strange  turns  in  this  world  of  mutation.  And,  as 
the  young  ensign  (according  to  the  most  authentic 
edition  of  the  story)  eventually  came  back,  under 
the  compulsion  of  corns,  to  the  disavowed 
and  repudiated  Hoby,  and  begged  the  man 
of  boots  to  patronise  him,  we  cannot  finally 
despair  of  our  Honourable  W.  F.  Cowper.  Possibly 
a  time  may  come  when  the  gentleman's  "  wish  to 
have  it  understood  that  he  has  no  connection  with 
the  League"  may  lose  somewhat  of  its  present 
importunateness.  "  Connection  with  the  League" 
has  been  found,  or  fancied,  of  late,  rather  an  ad- 
vantage than  otherwise  to  statesmen  whose  political 
Standing  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  gentle- 
man who  represents,  under  favour  of  a  couple  of 
peers,  the  populous  and  influential  borough  of 
Hertford.  The  League  cannot  certainly  hold  out 
any  offers  of  direct  service  to  tempt  back,  into 
a  connection  from  winch  his  refined  taste 
shrinks,  a  statesman  so  completely  indepen- 
dent of  all  popular  support;  —  but  we  can 
at  least  undertake — if  that  will  be  any  satisfaction 
to  him — that  the  honourable  gentleman  shall  not, 
at  the  next  Herts  election,  undergo  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  to  "  explain  "  why  the  popular  party 
deem  a  contest  unadvisable.  Perhaps  it  may  then 
be  agreeable,  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  to  the  honour- 
able W.  F.  Cowper,  to  find  himself  standing  in  the 
relation  of  patron  to  a  party  commanding  the  re- 
presentation of  his  county.  He  well  knows  how  to 
make  the  patron's  office  a  sinecure. 


THE   PANIC    AMONG  THE  PROTEC- 
TIONISTS. 

This  is  genuine,  at  any  rate.  If  the  potato  and 
famine  panic  must  be  confessed  to  have  been  a 
thing  altogether  "  got  up"  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
the  League,  and  the  Whigs,  and  the  newspapers, 
for  "  selfish  and  party  purposes,"  there  can,  at  all 
events,  be  no  mistaking  the  entire  sincerity  and 
reality  of  the  panic,  that  now  agitates  and  bewilders 
the,  agricultural  mind,  Never  was  there  such  a 
s&Wtion  of  horrors  as  that  which  now  looms 
fyettik horizon  of  the  "  interest."  Neither  history 
Jaw  fictiori  can  match  that  depth,  intensity,  aud 
'•iCdmjflic^ntin  of  woes  which,  to  the  mazed  and 
*  Mfr^ghtfea  ^agricultural  imagination,  the  treason  of 
\  J^eL*nd/the  machinations  of  the  League  arc  at 


present  preparing  for  the  wretched  sons  of  the  soil. 
No  wonder  that  they  kick.  Even  the  gentle  dul- 
ness  of  a  Cleveland  is  all  of  a  "  quake  and  tremble." 
Although  the  Cleveland  eyes  are  "  dimmed  with  a 
veil,"  and  are,  we  should  apprehend,  none  of  the 
clearest  at  the  best  of  times,  yet  they  can  discern, 
in  the  present  awful  juncture  of  affairs,  the  ele- 
ments of  an  unparalleled  and  well-nigh  desperate 
peril,  in  which  there  is  "  much  to  fear,  and  little  to 
hope."  Better  eyes,  of  course,  see  more ;  and  the 
vivid  fancies  of  some  of  our  keener  agricidtural 
friends  supply  us  with  pictures  of  the  calamities 
inevitably  consequent  on  everybody  getting  a  little 
more  to  eat,  which  cannot  be  surpassed  for  boldness 
of  design,  liveliness,  and  breadth  of  colouring.  A 
loss  is  about  to  be  inflicted  on  the  "  landed  in- 
terest," which,  according  to  the  best  calcula- 
tions that  Mr.  Christopher  is  able  to  make, 
even  the  amazing  and  perfectly  unheard-of 
sum  of  "  two  on  three  hundred  millions 
of  money  "  would  inadequately  compensate ;  and, 
as  the  gentleman  plaintively  inquires,  "  Wliat 
Government  could  give  the  landed  interest  such  a 
sum  ?"  "  Tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  landed 
proprietors,  and  millions  of  agricultural  labourers 
are,"  as  an  Exeter  orator  observes,  "  entirely  de- 
pendent   ON  THE    PBESENT    CORN    LAW  for  tllMt 

maintenance  which  they  now  derive  from  the  soil" — 
the  soil  of  England  being,  as  is  well  known,  abso- 
lutely worthless,  in  itself  considered;  and  conse- 
quently, when  the  present  Corn  Law  goes,  they,  the 
tens  of  thousands  and  the  millions,  will  all  go  too, 
down  into  a  fathomless  ruin  and  an  infinite 
despair. 

It  is  needless  talking  of  the  fate  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  when,  in  fact,  there  will  really, 
as  one  may  say,  be  no  country  left.  Yet  the  quick 
and  fertile  agricultural  imagination  cannot  rest 
without  going  into  all  particulars.  If  no  Corn  Law, 
then  no  county-rate,  no  poor-rates,  no  fundholders, 
no  taxes,  no  church,  no  aristocracy,  no  monopoly, 
no  trial  by  jury  even — it  being  a  well-ascertained 
fact,  that  King  Alfred  was  a  staunch  protectionist, 
and  that  trial  by  jury  aud  the  sliding  scale  are  in- 
stitutions of  coeval  date.  As  for  the  agitation 
against  the  Com  Law,  it  is  a  mere  pretext  for  get- 
ting at  the  crown  and  consitution.  The  fact  is,  as 
was  ably  shown  by  a  Mr.  Haynes,  at  Dorchester,  it 
is  a  republic  the  League  want,  with  "  Mr.  Codden 
as  Lord  High  Protector  " — "  they  must  make  up 
their  mind  to  that."  Mr.  Allix  takes  entirely  the 
same  view.  "  The  question  is  not"  says  the  honour- 
able member  for  Cambridgeshire,  "  whether  Sir 
Robert  or  Lord  John  shall  rule  the  destinies  of  this 
mighty  empire,  but  whether  we  shall  have  protec- 
tion or  destruction,  a  monarchy  or  a  repub- 
lic—-for  that  is  tvhat  it  is  come  to  now."  There 
must  be  no  mincing  the  matter.  That's  what  it  is, 
gentlemen,  and  so  take  your  choice. 

Of  course,  one  cannot  expect  much  in  the  way 
either  of  sense  or  manners  from  the  victims  of  so 
passionate  and  uncontrollable  a  terror;  We  must 
make  allowances.  A  panic  like  this  cannot  stand 
on  ceremony.  It  struck  us  as  rather  hard  of  the 
chairman  at  Cambridge  to  be  so  strict  about  the 
behaviour  of  the  poor  creatures.  What  right  had 
he  to  have  "  Iwpedthat  decent  conduct  would  be  pre- 
served," and  be  "  sorry  to  find  himself  mistaken  ?"' 
This  was  being  much  too  particular.  How  can 
men  be  expected  to  mind  the  proprieties  in  the 
presence  of  a  representative,  who  as  good  as  tells 
them  to  their  faces  that  he  means  to  give  his  vote 
for  Peel  and  a  republic  ?  A  reverend  gentleman 
at  Lichfield  is  more  liberal,  and  postpones  even 
the  "  moral  virtues"  to  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
narchy and  the  constitution.  The  moral  virtues 
are  all  very  well  in  their  time  and  place ;  but,  says 
tlic  Itcv.  C.  Lander,  "  their  moral  virtues  would  be 
no  good  at  all  to  tliem  upon  political  occasions." 

That  all  perceptions  of  the  logical  congruities 
should  vanish  in  the  presence  of  so  astound- 
ing and  paralysing  a  terror,  is  quite  in  the 
natural  course  of  things.  All  colours  agreo 
in  the  dark  ;  and  the  panic-struck  and  exasperated 
agricultural  mind  cannot,  just  now,  discriminate 
the  broadest  and  grossest  of  contradictions.  It 


really  would  seem  that,  at  these  protectionist  meet- 
ings, it  does  not  signify  what  a  man  says  on  the 
economies  of  protection ;  one  doctrine  is  as  good 
as  another;  every  speaker  may  flatly  contradict, 
and  be  flatly  contradicted  by  every  other  speaker, 
on  the  most  vital  and  fundamental  points  of  the 
protectionist  theory — but  it  all  goes  down — the 
tolerant  and  oblivious  auditors  have  their  "  cheers" 
ready  for  all  and  for  all  alike.  At  the  special 
general  meeting  of  the  Old  Bond  Street  people,  on 
Monday  last,  this  utter  abeyance  of  the  intellectual 
faculty  produced  some  rather  odd  results.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  was  cheered  for  denying  that  the 
landlords  "  ever  asked  for  protection  to  themselves 
from  any  selfish  motives ;" — and  Mr.  Christopher 
was  cheered  for  the  suggestion  that  protection  is 
worth,  to  the  "  landed  interest,"  at  least ' '  two  or 
three  hundred  millions  of  money" — with  a  distant 
hint,  that  possibly  the  landed  interest  might  not 
have  objected  to  sell  their  protection  at  some  such 
figure,  only  that  they  don't  see  who  is  to  pay  the 
money.  Lord  Beaumont  was  cheered  for  averring 
that  the  intent  of  the  Corn  Law  is  not  "  to  enhance 
the  price  of  corn  and  to  diminish  the  supply 
of  food,"  but  rather  to  furnish  the  farmer  with  an 
inducement  to  "  help  the  prices  down  as  much 
as  possible;" — and  every  speaker  was  likewise 
cheered,  who  said,  or  suggested,  that  low  prices 
mean  low  wages,  and  are  the  poor  man's  greatest 
curse.  The  same  noble  lord  was  cheered  when  he 
derisively  asked,  "  Where  is  tli*  corn  to  come  from .-" 
in  the  event  of  the  monopoly  restrictions  being 
abolished :  and  Messrs.  Miles  and  Bakerwerecheered, 
too,  when  they  answered,  Why,  from  America,  to  be 
sure,  where  supplies  are  "prodigious,"  and  "realty 
without  limit,"  and  are  actually  at  this  moment 
shipped,  "  ready  to  sail  for  England."  The  com- 
pany cheered  his  lordship  again,  when  he  said,  that 
"  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  counteract  natural 
causes,  it  was  done  by  the  operations  of  the  sliding 
scale,"  which  was  especially  intended  to  prevent, 
or  moderate  "  variations  of  price ;" — and  positively 
they  cheered  again,  when  a  Mr.  Ball  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  impiety  of  such  attempts  at  counter- 
acting nature,  by  declaring  that  "  it  was  impossible, 

UNLESS  THE  CREATURE  COULD  BECOME  THE  CREA- 
TOR, to  make  any  law  that  could  prevent  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  corn."  The  agricultural  wits  are 
clearly  in  a  conglomeration  just  now. 

They  will  come  right,  however,  after  a  while.  We 
do  not  by  any  means  give  up  the  case  of  the  agri- 
cultural mind  for  lost.  There  is  still  a  glimmering 
of  light  athwart  all  this  intellectual  darkness.  Even 
at  the  very  height  of  their  panic  paroxysm,  our  land- 
lords exhibit  afew  fingering,  or  incipient,  indications 
of  the  good  sense  which  their  fever-fit  has  put  in 
temporary  abeyance.  They  keep  clear  of  the  pub- 
lic. They  abstain  from  taking  the  sense  of  a 
public  meeting  on  their  nonsense.  They  know  how 
they  stand  for  intellect  in  the  greatest  of  public 
meetings — they  sorrowfully  confess  hoiv  "  very  little 
debating  power"  they  have  "  to  back  their  causein  the 
House  of  Commons."  Better  still ;  they  scout  trim- 
mers, and  half-way  men  and  measures,  and  will  hear 
nothing  of  "compromise"  or  "compensation;" — for, 
as  Mr.  Bankes  well  puts  it,  "  Who  will  secure  us  of 
the  permanency  of  that  compensation  or  that  com- 
promise, when  tlie  security  which  teas  formerly  given 
to  us,  as  we  thought,  is  about  to  be  destroyed  in  little 
more  than  three  years  !"  And,  best  of  all,  they  aw 
for  Free  Trade  in  all  things,  if  in  food.  They 
expressly  vote,  at  their  central  meeting,  that  the 
"  removal  or  diminution  of  the  protection  BtfW 
afforded  to  tlie  agricidtural  classes  will  befollotdtd  by 
the  removal  or  diminution  of  every  protective  duty 
imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  or  colonial 
producers." 

This  is  hopeful.  Mr.  Cobden  was  right.  Take 
away  the  key  stone,  and  down  comes  tlie  arch.  Bj 
and  by,  they  will  be  Free  Traders  all.  What  short 
work  they  will  make  with  the  sugar,  and  the  coffee, 
and  the  silk,  and  all  the  other  "  interests,"  great 
and  small !  We  confess  we  are  impatient.  We 
long  for  the  consummation  of  the  alliance  thus 
prospectively  and  hypothetically  tendered.  With 
the  Mileees  and  Tyrrells  lighting  in  our  ranks,  and 
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the  great  Richmond  himself  at  our  head,  we  shall 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  enemy  in  no  time.  We 
promise  that  nothing  shall  he  wanting  on  our  part 
to  realise  that  preliminary  condition,  on  which  the 
Richmond  overture  of  a  Free  Trade  alliance  is 
based. 


NEW  GROUNDS  OF  PROTECTION. 
The  Emperor  who  offered  a  reward  for  the  in- 
vention of  a  new  pleasure  could  not  have  been 
more  sated  with  ordinary  indulgences  than  Ave  have 
been  by  the  stale  and  oft-refuted  sophisms  which 
form  the  staple  of  the  speeches  at  agricultural  meet- 
ings, and  the  stock  of  materials  for  the  maundering 
invectives  of  Mrs.  Hams  and  Mrs.  Gamp.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  feelings  akin  to  pleasure  that  we  saw 
the  Morning  Post  announcing  its  discovery  of 
"  three  great  general  grounds  upon  which  the  pro- 
tectionist may  take  his  stand."  We  hasted  to 
master  the  three  propositions,  and  were  not  a*  little 
gratified,  though  by  no  means  surprised,  to  discover 
that,  so  far  from  supporting  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion, they  furnish  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour 
of  Free  Trade.  Let  us  examiue  them  seriatim, 
quoting  each  in  the  exact  words  of  our  cotemporary: 

••  First — The  healthful  employment  of  the  able-bodied 
labourers  of  the  kingdom,  which  iu  manufacturing  industry, 
as  at  present  carried  on,  is  plainly  and  notoriously  impos- 
sible." 

To  decide  this  question,  we  must  first  inquire 
whether  protected  agriculture  dot's  afford  healthful 
employment  to  the  able-bodied  labourers  ?  Suste- 
nance  is  an  important  clement  of  health;  clothing 
is  another;  a  comfortable  dwelling  another.  Before 
inch  a  question  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
we  must  know  something  of  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  in  relation  to  food,  clothing, 
and  habitation.    The  Parliamentary  reports,  the 
letters  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  G.  Osborne,  and  the 
speeches  of  the  Wiltshire  labourers  themselves,  at 
Goatacre,  afford  abundant  proof  that  in  food  the 
agricultural  labourers  are  reduced  to  the  starvation 
point;  thattheir  clothes  are  rags,  and  their  dwellings 
scarce  fit  for  the  habitation  of  cattle.  One  of  the  worst 
results  of  the  Com  Laws  has  been  to  discourage 
the  application  of  capital,  and  consequently  of 
labour  to  land.  Our  soil  is  not  half  cultivated;  were 
its  sources  methodically  developed,  tillage  would 
employ  at  least  half  as  many  more  as  are  engaged 
in  it  at  present.  Reliance  on  protection  has  checked 
the  spirit  of  farming  enterprise  and  improvement  ; 
it  has  led  to  a  system  of  cultivation  which  has  en 
tailed  positive  loss  on  the  country,  and  winch  in 
the  long  run  has  not  proved  lucrative  to  those 
engaged  in  it.    Free  Trade  would  not  throw  any 
laud  out  of  cultivation,  hut  it  would  enforce  a 
change  in  the  system  of  cultivation ;  it  would  compel 
the  farmer  to  employ  more  capital,  more  cattle,  and 
more  labour.    This  has  been  so  frequently  demon- 
strated, that  we  need  not  enter  into  the  examination 
of  the  relative  capabilities  of  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  industry.    Under  the  present  system, 
agriculture  does  not  afford  employment  to  the 
labourers ;  and  the  remuneration  it  affords  is  too 
scanty  to  allow  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
of  health.    Free  Trade  in  agricultural  produce  is 
desired  that  the  stimulus  of  competition  may  lead 
to  the  employment  of  more  labour  and  a  conse- 
quent advance  to  a  fair  rate  of  wages.    The  land 
of  England  has  undeveloped  sources  which  an 
artificial  system  has  rendered  unavailing.  The 
Post  speaks,  or  rather,  it  accuses  Sir  Robert  Peel 
of  having  spoken  of  agriculture  receding  before 
manufactures.  The  Premier  never  uttered  any 
such  nonsense ;  a  manufacturing  population  opens 
such   a  market  for  consumption,  that  the  agri- 
cultural production  for  miles  round  is  stimulated 
to  meet  the  demand.    The  dairy  farms  of  Lan 
cashire,  North  Cheshire,  and  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  have  assuredly  not  receded  before 
mills  and  print-works ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
marvellously  increased  both  in  number  and"  in  the 
return  of  profits. 

The  Post  is  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  "  cheap 
foreign  corn,  raised  by  cheap  foreign  labour,  from 
cheap  foreign  land."  Our  cotemporary  may  banish 
Mich  chimerical  fears.  Large  production  of  any 
kind  requires  large  outlay  of  capital ;  and  there  can 
l»e  no  accumulation  of  capital  where  land  arid 
labour  are  cheap.    Dearness  of  the  instruments  of 


production  is  quite  consistent  with  cheapness  of  the 
article  produced.  If  the  English  labourer  be  higher 
paid  than  the  Polish  serf,  the  value  of  his  day's 
work  to  the  fanner  will  be  found  to  exceed  that  of 
the  serf  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  Skill  is 
apparently  dear  when  measured  by  its  cost ;  but  it 
will  be  found  cheap  when  estimated  by  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  its  results. 

The  next  proposition  is  thus  stated  : 

"  Secondly — The  greater  security  for  subsistence  which  a 
country  must  have  which  grows  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  food  necessary  for  its  population  from  its 
own  soil,  than  a  country  which  considerably  depends  for 
food  upon  foreign  commerce,  and  supplies  from  foreign 
kingdoms." 

Have  the  Corn  Laws  produced  tliis  security? 
Has  London  received  anything  like  the  same  re- 
gular supplies,  at  the  same  steady  prices,  which 
used  to  be  poured  into  Amsterdam,  when  Holland 
permitted  Free  Trade  in  corn  '?  We  seek  in  vain 
for  evidence  of  this  security.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  bounties  at  one  time  and  restrictions  at  another ; 
in  the  ports  thrown  open  in  a  moment  of  panic,  and 
closed  in  a  moment  of  confidence ;  in  a  variation 
of  prices  extending  to  the  enormous  range  of  199 
per  cent. ;  in  a  crisis  that  compelled  the  Bank  of 
England  to  become  a  borrower  from  the  Bank  of 
France ;  in  the  recurrence  of  a  commercial, 
monetary  and  manufacturing  crisis  with  periodical 
regularity  every  five  or  six  years ;  in  the  constant 
shillings  of  the  balance  between  exports  and  im- 
ports; or  in  the  alarm  winch  spread  over  the  country 
when  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  was  announced. 
So  far  are  the  Corn  Laws  from  affording  security, 
that  they  render  us  dependent  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  weather,  and  substitute  for  certainty  the  varying 
chances  of  the  most  variable  of  climates. 

The  Post  dreads  the  appearance  of  a  hostile  navy 
intercepting  our  supplies  of  food.  We  might,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer,  be  thus  starved  into  submis 
sion,  just  as  we  might  catch  larks  if  the  sky  fell. 
Every  reader  of  history  must  be  aware  that,  in  the 
heat  of  the  late  war  with  France,  when  national 
animosities  were  at  the  highest,  we  imported  sup- 
plies of  provision  from  that  country,  thereby  afford- 
ing the  most  signal  proof  of  the  unconquerable 
tendency  of  commerce  to  be  regulated  by  its  own 
natural  laws  of  demand  and  supply. 

The  third  and  last  proposition  is  thus  stated : 

"  Thirdly — The  means  afforded  by  agricultural  improve- 
ment for  securing  and  nationalising  capital,  which  might 
otherwise  be  wasted  in  unprofitable  extravagance,  or  frantic 
speculation,  or  be  earned  away  to  foreign  countries  in  the 
hope  of  profitable  investment." 

But  the  system  which  the  Post  advocates  has 
prevented  the  application  of  capital  to  land;  it  has 
fostered  the  insecurity  of  tenure,  which  prevents  the 
farmer  from  making  any  outlay  save  that  which 
will  produce  an  immediate  return.  It  has  led  him 
to  adopt  exhausting  systems  of  crops, — to  make  an. 
profitable  outlay  in  one  direction,  and  to  abstain 
from  judicious  investment  in  another.  "  Protec- 
tion" has  been  "the  bane  of  agriculture;"  it  has 
induced  capitalists  to  seek  profitable  investments 
anywhere  and  everywhere  rather  than  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  British  soil  and  the  development 
of  its  powers  of  production.  Protection  has  ren. 
dered  the  growth  of  com  a  gambling  speculation, 
and  each  successive  harvest  a  lottery,  into  which  no 
prudent  man  dares  to  venture  too  largely.  We  seek 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  order  that  British 
land  should  be  emancipated  for  the  exercise  of 
British  industry,  the  investment  of  British  capital, 
and  the  sustenance  and  profit  of  the  British  people. 

We  have  now  examined  the  three  propositions 
set  forward  by  the  Morning  Post ;  but  we  must  be 
excused  from  following  the  writer  in  his  tirade 
against  political  economists.  It  only  furnishes  an 
additional  proof  of  the  old  maxim,  that  "  men  set 
themselves  against  reason  so  soon  as  they  find  that 
reason  is  set  against  them." 


QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  FUND. 

LOCAL  TREASURERS. 

The  Council  have  now  been  occupied  some  time 
in  preparing  for  the  collection  of  the  above  fund  ; 
and  as  one  of  the  preliminary  arrangements,  they 
have  to  announce  that  the  following  gentlemen 
have  undertaken  to  receive  contributions  in  their 
respective  neighbourhoods.  The  list  will  be  com 
tinned  from  week  to  week  until  completed,  and  the 
Council  earnestly  hope  that  such  of  their  corre- 


spondents as  have  not  yet  replied  to  their  circular, 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  the  above-named 
officers,  will  do  so  immediately. 
Andover — .lames  Baker,  Esq.,  Prospect  House. 
Ashton-uuder-Lyne — Thomas  Mason,  Ksq. 
Aylesbury— J.  P.  11.  Payne,  Esq. 
Alnwick— Thos.  Duncan,  Esq. 
Beaminster — Mr.  Jos.  Tite,  Clenham  Mill. 
Bath — Admiral  Gordon,  R.N.,  Nelson-place,  Norfolk-cres- 
cent. 

Barnsley — J.  9.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  Linen  manufacturer. 
Belper — Mr.  J.  W.  Hancock. 
Bromsgrove — W.  A.  Greening,  Esq. 
Bridgewater — William  Browne,  Esq. 
Burton  on  Trent — J.  N.  Hanson,  Esq. 
Bristol — George  Thomas,  Esq.,  Great  George  street,  Park- 
street. 

Burnley — Geo.  Holgate,  Esq.,juu. 

Bridport — J.  P.  Stephens,  Esq. 

Cleckheaton — Geo.  Anderton,  Esq. 

Cambridge — Chas.  Newby,  Esq.,  55,  Regent-street. 

Crediton,  Devon — Edward  Davy,  Esq. 

Crayford,  Kent — Henry  Gould,  Esq. 

Devonport — Samuel  Raw,  Esq.,  Market-street. 

Dundee — Edward  Baxter,  Esq. 

Doncaster — Mr.  Thomas  Milner. 

Dunbar — James  Wilson,  Esq.,  Belhaven. 

Dartmouth — Noah  Clift,  Esq. 

Edinburgh — Messrs.  Arch.  Thomson  and  Co.,  255,  Higb- 
street. 

Falkirk — John  Smith,  Esq.,  Writer. 

Forfar — Mr.  Wm.  Sturrock. 

Gateshead — Geo.  Crawshay,  Esq. 

Garstang — Dr.  Bell,  Chapel-street. 

Glossop — John  Kershawe,  Esq. 

Horsham — James  Agate,  Esq.,  North  Parade. 

Halifax— Mr.  Thomas  Denton,  Old  Market. 

Hinckley— Mr.  Thos.  Payne. 

Holywell — Thos.  Mather,  Esq.,  Glyn  Abbot. 

Idle,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire — Mr.  Wm.  Russell. 

Inverness — Donald  Eraser,  Esq.,  jun. 

Jedburgh — Geo.  Hilson,  Esq.,  Manufacturer. 

Kendal — Geo.  Charnley,  Esq. 

Kelso — Mr.  Alexander  Dodds,  Grocer. 

Knaresborough — Mr.  Thos.  Addyman,  High-street. 

London — A.  W.  Panlton,  Esq.,  at  the  offices  of  the  League 

67,  Fleet  street. 
Luton — James  Waller,  Esq.,  merchant. 
Leek — Thos.  Birch,  Esq. 
Lancaster — George  Jackson,  Esq. 
Leicester — J.  D.  Hams.  Esq. 
Leighton  Buzzard— Thomas  Price,  Esq.,  Newtown. 
Leominster — Mr.  J.  V.  Chilcott. 

Mnesteg,  near  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire— Mr.  Jos.  Crayne. 
Manchester — Mr.  James  Jones,  at  the  offices  of  the  League, 

5,  Newall's-buildiugs,  Market-street. 
Maidenhead — Mr.  Thomas  Woodcock,  draper. 
Maidstone — Richard  Nelmes,  Esq.,  109,  Week  street. 
Maldon — G.  W.  Digby,  Esq. 
Middleton,  near  Manchester — Mr.  Daniel  Burton. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne — George  Crawshay,  Esq  ,  and  Mr 

Daniel  Liddell,  Carliol-street. 
Nantwich — Mr.  Philip  Barker. 
Newcastle-under-Lyue — Mr.  Elias  Shaw. 
New  Mills — John  Yates,  Esq. 
Oldham — John  Piatt,  Esq.,  Hartford  Ironworks. 
Ossett,  near  Wakefield — Mr.  Frank  Feamside. 
Pontefract — Mr.  W.  Kidd,  news-agent. 
Potteries,  The — Francis  Wedgwopd,  Esq. 
Poole— G.  R.  Penney,  Esq. 
Reigate    Mr.  Thomas  Dann. 
Ramsgate — Mr.  Henry  Scott,  57,  Queen-street. 
St.  Columb — Mr.  W.  Brown,  Fair-street. 
Scarborough — Isaac  Stickney.  Esq. 
Sheffield — William  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  Merchant. 
Skipton — J.  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Southport — Richard  Johnson,  Esq. 
Stockport — Mr.  J.  Heginbotham,  Millgate. 
Sirhowy,  Monmouthshire — -Rev.  Richard  Jones. 
South  Shields — Mr.  James  Bell. 
Stourbridge — Mr.  E.  Baylie. 

Swaffham  and  West  Norfolk — Arthur  Morse,  Esq.,  Swaff- 
ham. 

Swansea— Mr.  Joseph  Rutter. 

Stroud— Mr.  T.  Parsons. 

Todmorden — W.  Haworth,  Esq.,  North  View. 

Tewkesbury — Mr.  Benjamin  Harris. 

Wednesbury — Benjamin  Round,  Esq. 

Wareham— J.  Pike,  Esq.,  Merchant. 

Westbury — N.  Overbury,  Esq. 

Wigan — Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  Spinner,  and  Mr.  Thomas 

Wall,  Bookseller. 
Wirksworth — Mr.  B.  Street,  White  Lion  Inn. 
Wakefield — Charles  Morton,  Esq.,  Whitwood  Colliery. 
Whitchurch — Mr.  Richard  Thomas. 
Weymouth — Mr.  Charles  Pope. 
Westbromwich — J.  Spittle,  Esq. 
York — Thomas  Swales,  Esq  ,  Lawrence-street. 


"  Agricultural  Protection." — Important  Meeting 
at  F'rome. — On  Wednesday  last,  being  the  "  Monthly 
Market  Day,"  when  a  greater  number  of  agriculturists  than 
usual  generally  attend,  a  meeting  for  "  agricultural  pro- 
tection" was  held  at  the  George  Inn,  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  a  petition  to  Parliament.  At  the  appointed  time 
W.  F.  Kuatchbull,  Esq.,  of  Babbington  House,  arrived  with 
a  petition  and  resolutions,  ready  prepared  to  propose  to  the 
meeting  tor  their  adoption;  one  tenant  farmer  attended, 
who  with  the  hou.  gentleman  waited  about  halt'  an  hour, 
when  there  being  no  increase  of  numbers,  the  waiter  was 
dispatched  to  seek  the  attendance  of  others,  and  after  some 
time  had  elapsed  two  other  tenant  fanners  were  induced  to 
join  them.  No  other  fanners  or  "  fanners'  friends"  attend- 
ing, and  patience  being  exhausted,  this  important  meeting 
was  soon  broken  up,  but  whether  the  resolutions  were  pro- 
posed or  the  petition  adopted  the  public  are  not  informed. — 
Wiltshire  Independent. 

Stranraer. — On  Monday  hist  n  meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants was  convened  by  the  "Provost,  in  compliance  with  a 
requisition  presented  to  him,  numerously  subscribed.  The 
meeting  was  accordingly  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  the 
above  day,  at  two  o'clock".  On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Gregor,  which  was  canned  by  acclamation,  Baillie 
M'Douall  was  called  to  the  chair.  Several  resolutions  were 
proposed  in  favourof  the  objects  of  the  meeting 
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THE  GREAT  "  CENTRAL?  No.  17,  OLD 
BOND  STREET. 
(From  the  Times.) 
'  The  self-constituted  champions  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
■who  are  meeting  here  and  there  to  defy  the  nation  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  are  rather  touchy  gentlemen  Not  a  day 
passes  but  they  make  soma  complaint  about  sneers  and 
House.  Yet  they  persist  in  a  course  which  they  see  to  be 
ridiculous.  They  remind  us  of  the  half-witted  creatures 
to  be  found  unfortunately  in  almost  every  town  and  villuge, 
who  never  cease  to  go  about  with  some  grotesqueness  of 
costume,  or  absurdity  of  gesture,  sure  to  bring  about  them 
a  swarm  of  juvenile  tormentors  ;  and  who  yet  never  learn  to 
behave  like  other  people.  As  regularly  as  twelve  o'clock 
comes  there  is  "  Daft  Charley,"  with  his  coat  turned  inside 
out,  or  his  hat  without  crown,  meandering  and  maundering 
about  the  town,  talking  to  himself,  and  every  now  and  then 
turning  round  to  inflict  a  Parthian  shower  of  impotent  ma- 
ledictions on  the  merciless  crowd  of  pursuers,  which  ga- 
thers fresh  numbers  from  every  school  and  every  factory  he 
passes.  He  appeals  for  protection  to  the  man  of  authority 
he  meets  on  the  road.  "  Why  do  you  make  yourself  so 
ridiculous?"  he  replies.  The  poor  simpleton  either  refu- 
ses to  see  his  folly,  or  disowns  his  allegiance  to  the  rules 
of  common  sense.  The  next  day  the  same  scene  is  acted 
over  again;  and  again  the  humane  passengers  are  pained 
with  the  spectacle  of  obstinate  and  therefore  irremediable  ab- 
surdity. 

In  the  face  of  the  greatest  unanimity,  the  deepest  deter- 
mination, and  the  most  imperious  necessity  of  circumstances 
which  the  country  ever  saw,  two  or  three  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen are  still  holding  out  for  their  exploded  hobby.  This, 
too,  they  contrive  to  do  with  superfluous  singularity.  On 
Monday  they  held  what  they  call  "  a  special  general  meet- 
ing," at  Willis's  Rooms.  The  muster  was  imposing, — not 
less  than  200  or  300 ;  about  as  many  as  may  be  collected 
iwy  day  in  the  Strand,  in  less  thau  fifteen  seconds,  by  the 
downfall  of  a  cab,  or  the  overthrow  of  a  tmckload  of  gro- 
ceries. Such  was  the  convocation.  The  orators  were  in 
keeping  with  it.  One  duke,  one  lord,  three  M.P.'s,  and  three 
somebody-elses,  all  of  the  feeblest  and  stalest  description, 
who  have  said  the  whole  of  their  say  fifty  times  over  within 
the  twelvemonth,  and  never  had  anything  to  say  of  their  own 
worth  listening  to.  Such  is  the  staff  of  the  army  which  un- 
dertakes to  hold  England  in  servile  subjection.  In  vain  does 
one  look  over  their  harangues  for  one  solid  point,  one  fra- 
grant thought,  one  fresh  allusion.  One  might  as  well  look 
for  pine  apples  in  a  turnip  field,  granite  in  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshire, or  sugar  canes  in  the  parade  behind  the  Horse 
Guards.  Everything  is  dry,  shrivelled,  rank,  and  rotten. 
It  is  a  bad  store,  and  a  worse  show, — a  bankrupt  tradesman 
without  the  sense  to  conceal  the  barrenness  of  his  resources. 
"  Meagre  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones  ; 
And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stuffed,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-siia^e^  fishes ;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cokes  of  roses." 
T!;fv  don't  even  make  the  most  of  themselves.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  is  made  not  only  the  first  fiddle,  but  the 
only  fiddle  of  hj#  rank.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  there, 
and  sita  very  contentedly  under  his  brother  duke,  hearing 
<him  develops  himself  to  the  fifteenth  power  of  nothingness. 
•Yet  he  has  not  ft  word  to  say  for  himself,  We  are  not  even 
jufcrmed  that  he  had  a  cold-  The  reporters  say  nothing  of 
.a  converter  round  his  neck.  He  does  not  say  so  much  as 
go'e'd  lye."  He  allows  the  Duke  of  Richmond  an  absolute 
mottOjKftr  ,of  ducal  eloquence,  and  ducal  politeness.  The 
latter  "  wss  requested,"  he  said,  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
f.o  say,  "  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  that  meeting  at  an 
<e<i.rly  hour  through  important  business  calling  him  to  the 
fiOW/try ;  but  that  lie  cordially  acquiesced  is  every  one  of 
,the  jcsolutious,  and  was  determined  to  stand  to  the  last  to 
the  flag  of '  protection'  (chaers) ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
bad  desired  this  to  be  mentioned ;  but  was  there  a  farmer  in 
England  who  would  not  have  felt  certain  that  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  wuld  no.t  abandon  his  position?  (Loud 
cheers. )"  So  there  was  something  that  suggested  suspicion, 
else  why  this  magnificent  appeal  ?  The  "  200  or  300  dele- 
gates" cheer  the  second-hand  declaration  as  lustily  as  their 
failing  hearts  will  allow ;  but  they  must  be  hard  put  to  for  a 
cheer  when  they  lavish  it  on  a  man  who  dares  not  speak  a 
word,  and  who  can't  even  stay  out  to  the  end  of  the  meeting. 
"Important  business"  had  called  him  away  at  an  early  hour. 
Something  else  therefore  was  more  important  than  the  salva- 
tion of  his  country  at  this  awful  crisis ; — perhaps,  the  fort- 
nightly meeting  of  magistrates  at  Buckingham,  when  a  lad 
was  to  be  brought  up  for  catching  a  rabbit,  or  an  old  man  for 
breaking  the  workhouse  windows; — perhaps,  an  engagement 
with  his  steward,  or  the  transplanting  of  some  evergreens; — 
perhaps,  the  erection  of  his  own  bust  in  the  Temple  of  Fame 
in  the  gardens  at  Stowe ; — or,  perhaps,  a  dinner  party.  If 
the  last,  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  grace's  taste;  but  we  must 
say  it  was  leaving  the  2O0  or  300  clieerless  and  hungry  dele- 
gates rather  in  the  lurch. 

Lord  Beaumont  was  the  only  speaking  peer.  Yet  we  are 
told  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  whole  aristocracy  are 
staked  on  the  question.  So  says  the  Chairman: — "The 
gentlemen  of  the  League  began  by  assailing  the  Corn  Laws; 
their  next  step  would  be  to  assail  every  species  of  protection, 
and  to  establish  Free  Trade  in  the  most  unlimited  sense  of 
the  word" — so  far  not  at  all  improbable,  we  should  think — 
"  the  ultimate  end  being  to  create  a  democratic  ascendancy 
in  every  part  of  England.  They  knew  very  well  that  the 
yeomanry  and  fanners  of  this  country  constituted  the 
strongest  bulwaik  of  our  ancient  institutions.  They  knew 
that  they  must  destroy  the  landed  interest  before  they  over- 
turned the  constitution."  The  House  of  Lords,  then,  is 
based  on  the  very  substantial  foundation  of  a  continual 
legislative  dearth.  Every  child  gives  a  slice  of  its  "  daily 
bread"  for  the  preservation  of  hereditary  wisdom.  So  also 
of  the  other  "  ancient  institutions."  The  man  who  wishes 
to  cheapen  bread  is  ipso  facto  excommunicate,  for  he  seeks 
to  subvert  the  church.  So  saith  the  17th  canon  of  Good- 
wood. The  throne  also  rests  on  scarcity.  The  artisan  who 
wishes  to  make  a  cotton  gownpiccc  for  the  settler's  wife  in 
Arkansas,  that  he  may  receive  in  return  three  days'  bread  for 
his  family,  is  n  foul  traitor.  1  le  knows  he  must  do  this  be- 
fore he  can  "  overturn  the  constitution."  So  declnreth 
Richmond.  The  difference  between  bread  at  three-halfprnrc 
and  bread  at  twopence  a  pound  is  serious.  It  involves  the 
difference  between  a  mixed  Government  and  a  pure  demo- 
cracy— between  Parliament  and  a  convention.  In  that  brief 
margin  are  written  the  royul  and  the  episcopal  palaces,  cathe- 
drals and  chinches,  statute,  common,  and  every  other  kind. 


of  law.  Once  let  everybody  in  England  get  his  mouthful  of 
bread,  and  there  is  an  end  of  our  glorious  constitution,  which 
it  now  appears  was  framed  with  the  express  purpose  of  pre- 
venting so  horrid  a  consummation.  The  exclusive  guar- 
dians of  our  numerous  national  blessings  are  "  the  yeomanry 
and  farmers,"  who  constitute  "  the  strongest  bulwark  of  our 
ancient  institutions."  We  suppose  everybody  remembers, 
for,  as  it  happens,  we  don't,  how  often  this  patriotic,  intelli- 
gent, and  powerful  body  has  come  forward  within  our  time 
to  stand  in  the  gap,  and  saved  us  from  revolutionary,  irre- 
ligious,  and  infidel  change.  We  have  felt  ourselves  under 
some  obligations  to  "  the  farmers  and  yeomanry,"  but  can- 
not just  now  call  to  mind  when  they  have  proved  a  very  effi- 
cient bulwark  to  the  most  important  of  our  ancient  institu- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  they  have  latterly  shown  themselves 
ready  to  give  up  a  good  deal  for  an  additional  10s.  a  quarter 
for  their  corn. 

However,  it  shall  not  be  said  the  200  or  300  did  nothing. 
They  did  something.  Let  us  see  what  it  was.  The  Chair- 
man somewhat  precipitately  ushers  in  the  important  propo- 
sition : 

"  By  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  that  as- 
sociation was  disabled  from  interfering,  in  any  respect,  with 
the  business  of  the  registration  courts ;  looking,  then,  at  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  the  conduct  of  the  League,  he 
took  npou  himself  fearlessly  to  ask  that  meeting  whether 
they  were  not  prepared  to  rescind  a  regulation  which  disabled 
them  from  meeting  their  adversaries  upon  equal  terms  ? 
(Loud  and  continued  cheering.)  He  would  ask  them  if  they 
did  not  think  the  time  had  at  length  arrived  when  it  became 
their  duty  to  enter  the  registration  courts  with  as  bold  a  front 
as  their  enemies  ?  " 

To  Mr.  Baker  was  assigned  the  honour  of  moving  the 
resolution  itself : 

"  The  time,  however,  had  now  arrived  when  they  must 
seek  to  accomplish  their  objects  by  the  means  which  the 
gentlemen  of  the  League  adopted,  or  at  least  by  some  por- 
tion of  the  instruments  which  that  redoubted  body  were  in 
the  habit  of  using.  The  time  had  arrived,  and  a  protection 
society  would  be  false  to  itself  and  to  its  country  if  it  con- 
tinued to  abstain  from  facing  its  enemies  in  the  registration 
courts.    He  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution: 

"'  That  the  following  words  he  expunged  from  the  fourth 
rule  of  the  society,  viz. : — And  that  the  Society  shall  on  no 
account  interfere  in  any  election  for  a  member  to  serve  in 
Parliament.' 

"  The  announcement  of  this  resolution  was  received  with 
loud  cheers." 

Now  there  is  a  wisdom  in  doing  a  thing;  and  a  wisdom 
in  not  doing  it.  If  it  cannot  be  done  to  any  effectual  pur- 
pose, it  is  better  not  to  do  it,  and  take  to  oneself  as  much 
credit  for  that  forbearance  as  the  circumstance  will  allow. 
The  greatest  possible  mess  that  a  bungler  con  fall  into  is  not 
to  take  an  objectionable  or  less  dignified  course  till  it  is  too 
late,  and  then  just  to  do  enough  to  deprive  himself  of  the 
boast,  and  to  stop  his  mouth  as  to  the  less  scrupulous  pro- 
ceedings of  other  parties.  That  is  exactly  the  stupid  mess 
into  which  these  titled  blunderers nnd/oi'neanr*  are  dragging 
the  wretched  dregs  of  their  party.  Now,  of  course,  they 
have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  League.  It  is  now  the 
avowed  principle  of  both  parties  to  interfere  with  elections. 
As  to  the  morality  of  the  proceedings  they  all  row  in  one  boat 
now.  Otherwise  they  might  have  worked  that  topic  against 
the  Leaguers  with  some  rhetorical  effect.  But,  after  all,  it 
is  selling  their  souls  for  nothing.  They  won't  raise  a  fund 
— hardly  as  many  pennies  as  their  foes  raise  pounds.  They 
won't  turn  one  election  which  was  not  already  in  their  grasp. 
The  chairman  mokes  a  silly  boast  about  Sussex.  Of  course, 
"  every  cock  on  his  own  dunghill ;"  and  if  the  duke  gets  the 
flats  he  was  speaking  to  to  pay  a  portion  of  his  family's  next 
election  bills,  it  will  be  so  much  in  his  pocket.  But  they 
will  neither  raise  money  nor  spend  it.  Whatever  mfeney 
they  do  raise  they  will  have  to  borrow  for  the  purpose,  and 
ti  e  most  honest  use  of  that  money  that  we  can  imagine  will 
be  some  jugglery  by  which  it  finds  its  way  back  to  the  lenders. 
This,  then,  is  all  the  Grand  Central  Agricultural  Protection 
Society  of  the  British  Empire  has  done.  It  has  just  met 
to  sanction  the  proceedings  of  its  antagonists,  and  no 
more. 


THAT   CLASS   OF   PERSONS  CALLED 
"  DUKES." 

(From  the  Morning  Chronicle.) 

The  transactions  at  Newark  and  Woodstock,  to  which  we 
referred  yesterday,  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  directing 
increased  attention  to  that  class  of  persons  called  "  dukes." 
Though  a  small,  they  are  a  remarkable  class  ;  and  their  pro- 
ceedings have  of  late  brought  them  a  good  deal  before  the 
public.  The  dukes  have  been  saying  and  doing  a  good  deal. 
What  they  have  said  and  done  has  certainly  had  the  effect  of 
attracting  attention  ;  the  talk  of  the  country  has  been  run- 
ning on  dukes.  People  have  beeu  forced  to  speculate  on 
whether  the  duke  of  this  or  that  has  or  could  have  done  this 
or  that  thiug.  Then  they  have  asked,  What  could  induce 
the  duke  to  do  or  say  such  a  thiug?  and  so  the  public  mind 
has  been  insensibly  led  on  to  speculating  on  the  nature  of 
dukes,  and  investigating  what  manner  of  beings  they  must 
be  who  can  say  or  do  such  things  as  they  say  and  do. 

Undoubtedly  the  tendency  of  all  these  investigations  and 
discussions  has  not  been  to  raise  this  little  class  of  men  in 
public  estimation.  Their  moral  and  intellectual  magnitude 
has  amazingly  diminished  since  it  has  been  seen  in  clear 
daylight.  An  unpleasant  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
mode  of  speaking  about  them.  People  who  do  not  speak 
Scotch,  like  the  witness  in  the  Porteous  riots,  are  beginning 
to  class  "  dukes"  with  other  "  fools."  Mr.  Cobden  (we  say 
it  with  pain)  has  set  the  example  of  speaking  of  them  in  a 
most  unchristian  fashion ;  and  dislike  is  beginning  to 
mingle  very  largely  with  the  contempt  with  which  they  are 
regarded. 

This  is  not  right.  Great  allowances  should  be  made  for 
dukes.  The  notion  that  they  are  naturally  worse  than  their 
neighbours  is  as  uuphilosophical  as  their  own  notion  that 
they  are  born  better.  Their  character  results  from  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  brought  up;  and  when  we  consider  what 
that  up-bringing  is,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  you  have  New- 
castles,  and  Marlboroughs,  and  Buckinghams  among  them, 
but  that  you  should  find  a  man  of  such  real  good  sense  and 
good  human  feeling  as  are  possessed  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. 

Before  you  condemn  them  too  cruelly,  think  what  it  is  to 
be  a  duke.  Put  aside  the  outward  shows  of  honour  and 
power  that  surround  them — view  the  man  without  kis  coro- 
net, and  garter,  and  fine  house,  and  vast  park,  and  huge  es- 
tate— and  consider  what  must  he  his  moral  existence.  It 
must  be  yery  cold,  and  comfortless  to  find  oneVsclf  un  un- 


reality, a  two  legged  solecism,  in  a  world  of  real  men  and 
things. 

These  poor  dukes  never  hove  a  fair  chance  from  the  out' 
set.  In  the  first  infancy  of  their  reason,  their  perceptions 
are  obscured  by  a  cloud  of  flattery  and  falsehood.  The  evil 
influence  of  the  low  and  parasite  nurse  is  succeeded  by  that  of 
the  low  and  parasite  tutor  commencing  the  subserviencies  that 
arc  to  lend  him  to  a  bishopric.  The  very  public  school, 
which  really  does  some  good  to  the  rest  of  our  aristocracy, 
does  not  in"  general  contribute  to  the  future  duke  his  due 
proportion  of  wholesome  licking  and  flogging.  The  institu- 
tions of  our  Universities  seem  devised  for  the  very  purpose 
of  thoroughly  corrupting  our  nobility.  Distinctions"  of  dress, 
which  in  after  life  are  not  tolerated  by  our  manners,  mark 
them  out  from  other  gentlemen.  They  ore  exempted  from 
religious  observances,  and  attendance  on  lectures;  they  ob- 
tain a  degree  without  study  or  examination  ;  and  (luring  ihe 
period  of  their  nominal  education,  instead  of  learning  a  ge- 
nerous equality  of  youthful  friendships,  they  are  surrounded 
by  different  forms  and  classes  of  sycophants,  of  whom  the 
most  disgusting  are  the  truly  plebeian  persons  to  whose  con- 
trol they  are  nominally  subjected.  Then  our  duke  comes 
into  the  world,  hunts,  shoots,  and  gambles  ;  living  with  dis- 
reputable women  and  disreputable  men,  till  some  intriguing 
mamma  succeeds  in  booking  him  for  life  to  her  daughter  ; 
and  then,  from  the  competing  toadyism  of  the  world,  he  is, 
to  a  certain  degree,  hedged  up  in  the  snug  toadyism  of  his 
family  and  connections. 

Such'  a  man  as  this,  without  reading,  without  experience 
of  life,  without  equal  intercourse  with  sincere  friends,  what 
can  he  know  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  ?  Alas  !  when 
he  turns  the  feeble  horny  eyes  of  his  soul  on  outward  things, 
he  must  have  a  very  dim,  distorted  perception  of  all  that  is 
going  on  about  him.  His  perplexities  of  course  fill  him  with 
alarm.  He  feels  want  of  money,  and  a  great  craving  for  oil 
manner  of  obsequiousness  and  reverence.  The  working- 
folks — labourers,  farmers,  tradesmen,  men  of  business — he 
learns  to  suspect  of  wishing  to  defraud  him  of  some  portion 
of  that  work  which  he  imagines  them  created  to  do  for  his 
benefit.  His  wealthier  neighbours  he  regards  as  wishing  to 
encroach  upon  that  pre-eminence  which  he  believes  to  be 
his  right.  His  notion  of  the  use  of  political  power  is,  that 
it  is  given  him  primarily  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  own 
rights  and  consideration,  and  those  of  his  order ;  and  after 
that  to  do  what  can  he  done  for  the  common  people. 

In  the  chaos  of  such  a  mind  as  this,  in  what  light  must 
the  nation's  demand  for  cheap  bread  be  regarded  ?  With 
what  feelings  must  the  expressions  of  the  national  desires 
be  viewed  ?  The  whole  appears  a  great  wrong,  which  vul- 
gor  people  meditate  doing  to  him.  The  League,  the  press, 
the  Ministry,  the  Opposition,  appear  to  him  oue  great  breach 
df  decorum  and  propriety — a  collection  of  injustices — a  mon- 
ster vulgarity.  His  strange  notions  of  justice  are  outraged 
by  the  demand  for  mere  justice.  He  proposes  to  resent  the 
first  of  an  apprehended  series  of  wrongs.  He  issues  forth, 
and,  unaware  of  the  unseemly  indecency  of  his  intellectual 
nakedness,  unfolds  what,  to  his  dim  reason,  appears  the 
simplicity  of  truth — invests  sordid  injustice  with  the  garb  of 
indignant  morality — and,  fancying  he  has  arrayed  himself  in 
a  very  panoply  of  reason  and  right,  defies  Peel,  Russell,  and 
Cobden,  burns  the  Times,  and  raises  the  cry  of  "No  sur- 
render." 

All  this  is  very  pitiable,  but  very  natural;  and  we  shall 
not  rectify  it  by  abusing  these  poor  dukes,  and  wishing,  like 
Mr.  Cobden,  that  the  sane  dukes  would  catch  the  insane 
dukes,  aud  put  them  in  strait  waistcoats.  The  present  ar- 
rangements of  society  do  not  admit  of  these  things ;  and  it 
may  possibly  be  long  before  they  will  admit  of  our  doing 
without  dukes,  or  even  of  putting  them  on  a  materially  dif- 
ferent footing.  We  must  make  the  best  of  them.  The  League, 
are  doing  the  right  thing  in  taking  measures  to  transfer  po- 
litical powers  from  the  dukes  to  more  sensible  people.  This 
will  prevent  their  doing  much  harm.  In  the  long  run,  it 
will  probably  improve  them,  and  moke  them  useful  members 
of  society.  When  they  see  themselves  deprived  of  the  brute 
influence  which  their  property  now  gives  them  in  politics, 
they  will  find  the  necessity  of  getting  information,  feeling 
like  human  beings,  and  acting  rationally.  This  will  be  the 
moral  guano  by  which  we  shall  raise  acrop  of  something  use- 
ful out  of  the  hopeless  field  of  dukedom. 

To  improve  our  kind  is  always  a  worthier  occupation  than 
to  rail  at  it;  and  while  the  evil  lasts  wc  are  none  of  us  with- 
out blame.  By  our  carelessness,  our  lacquey  spirit,  our  tole- 
ration of  injustice,  we  have  brought  the  dukes  to  what  they 
are.  We  owe  it  to  them  as  well  as  ourselves  to  repair  this 
wrong.  Their  deplorable  state  cries  to  Heaven  against  the 
country  which  tolerates  its  existence. 


FREE  TRADE. 

(From  the  Star — Guernsey  Paper.) 
The  "  Quarterly  Review,"  in  its  last  number,  in  an  article 
on  the  recent  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  puts  forth,  in  an 
embodied  form,  the  arguments  which  the  protectionists  now 
chiefly  rely  on  in  their  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  duties 
on  com.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  embark  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  but  we  think  it  is  in  our  power  to  fur- 
nish an  item  of  information  which,  if  duly  weighed,  may 
tend  to  set  at  rest  one  of  the  questions  in  dispute.  The 
writer  in  the  "  Quarterly"  contends,  in  the  first  instance, 
against  the  abrogation  of  the  protecting  duties,  alleging  that 
such  abrogation  would  have  a  ruinous  effect  on  the  lauded 
interests ;  hut  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  if  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade  be  applied  to  corn,  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  all 
other  commodities  ;  and,  from  this,  proceeds  to  the  assump- 
tion that  all  trades  would  be  ruined,  if  exposed  without  any 
protective  duty  to  the  competition  of  foreigners.  The 
writer  then  asks — "Are  we  to  have  not  only  Polish  wheat, 
but  German  linens,  woollens,  and  cutlery — Saxon  hosiery 
and  muslins — Belgian  cottons  and  cloths,  and  fire-arms — 
Dutch  spirits — Swiss  watches — American  reprints — Frenoh 
china,  gloves,  shoes,  silks,  and  paper,  besides  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  small  articles  which  support  a  multitude  of  poor 
artisans,  all  of  whom  would  be  undersold  by  the  foreigner  ?" 
In  this  interrogative  form  the  writer  advances  a  proposition 
which,  plausible  as  it  may  appear,  is  founded  on  speculation 
only.  lie  declares  what  he  thinks  might  and  would  be  under 
particular  circumstances.  Wc  can  state  what  actually  is  the 
case  under  the  existence  of  those  very  circumstances.  e 
can  place  fact  against  conjecture.  The  perfect  freedom  of  trade 
which  the  Quarterly  Review  contemplates  actually  exist9 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  the  population  of  which  is  nearly 
90,000  persons,  possessing  great  wealth  which  it  expends 
chiefly  on  the  productions  of  other  countries.  Now,  although 
these  islands  are  in  constant  communication  with  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  other  manufacturing 
nations/as  enumerated  by  the  reviewer,  and,  although  tin  y 
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have  unrestricted  liberty  to  receive  from  thence,  without  a 
farthing  of  duty,  oil  the  goods  referred  to  by  him,  scarcely 
any  of  them  are  introduced.  Foreign  woollens,  cottons, 
linens,  hosiery,  and  cutlery,  are  nearly  unknown  in  the 
islands,  English  articles  of  this  description  being  almost  in- 
variably preferred  as  being  cheaper  and  better.  French  silks, 
gloves,  shoes,  &c,  and  Swiss  wutches,  are  not  more  used 
here  than  in  England.  French  china  has  but  a  limited  de- 
mand, and  that  only  in  ornamental  articles;  and  Belgian 
fire  arms  are  entirely  unknown.  The  people  of  these  islands 
having  the  whole  world  to  choose  from,  find  that  British 
manufactures  of  every  description,  although  rendered  dearer 
than  tney  otherwise  would  be  by  the  taxation  to  which  their 
materials  are  subject  in  England,  are  still  cheaper  and  better 
than  the  manufactures  of  other  couutries,  and  hence  the 
shops  of  the  islands  contain  quite  as  few  foreign  goods  as 
those  of  London  itself.  A  stronger  practical  proof  of  the 
ability  of  the  British  manufacturer  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner,  if  left  at  liberty  to  do  so,  cannot,  we  think, be  given. 
Here  the  goods  of  foreign  nations  are  admitted  duty  free,  and 
yet  those  of  England  supersede  them. 


QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

THE  Friends  of  FKEE  TRADE  residing  in  the 
Northern  or  Midland  Counties,  desirous  of  purchasing 
Freeholds  iu  any  of  the  undermentioned  Counties,  are  requested 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League,  Newall's  Buildings 
Manchester. 


North  "Derbyshire 
South  Derbyshire 
North  Durham 
East  Cumberland 
West  Cumberland 
Seuth  Northumberland. 


North  Lancashire 
South  Lancashire 
North  Cheshire 
West  Riding  of  York 
South  Stafford 
North  Stafford 
South  Cheshire 

F.ach  applicant  is  requested  to  give  bis  name  and  residence  at 
1U11  length.  By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

I^REE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Free- 
holds for  Middlesex,  East  Surrey,  West  Kent,  South 
Essex,  East  Sussex,  and  South  Hants,  are  requested  to  send 
their  applications,  with  name  and  address  in  full,  to  the  League 
Offices,  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 

NORTH  LANCASHIRE. 
QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY'! 

AS  only  three  weeks  now  remain  for  Qualifying, 
so  as  to  he  on  the  next  Register,  the  Friends  of  Free 
Trade  are  respectfully  urged  to  Purchase  Freeholds  without 
delay. 

Freehold  Property,  giving  a  Qualification,  can  be  purchased, 
in  North  Lancashire,  at  from  30f.  to  35/.,  yielding  about  7  per 
cent. 

Every  information  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Moorhouse,  League 
Rooms,  4,  Cheapside,  Preston. 

FREEHOLD  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  HERTS. 

FREE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Freeholds 
in  Hertfordshire  are  requested  to  seud  their  applications  to 
The  League  Offices,  67,  Fleet-street,  or  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Bontems, 
Herts  Registration  Office,  Hertford. 

pOKN  LAWS. — A  PUBLIC  SLEETING  of  the 

\J  Inhabitants  of  WESTMINSTER  will  be  held  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand,  on  Tuesday,  January  the  20th,  1846, 
to  Petition  Parliament  for  the  Total  and  Immediate  Repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  by  Howard  Elphin- 
stone,  Esq.,  M.P,  at  Six  for  Seven  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 

George  Huggett,  Secretary. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
TA I LLION  FUND. 


'Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Jan.  14,  1840. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 


•Dixon,  P  and  Sons,  Carlisle  and  Manchester 
•Heywood,  James,  banker  ditto 
•Walker,  Richard,  M.P.,  Bury,  Lancashire 
•Simpson,  J  A  and  Thos,  5,  Piccadilly,  Manchester   . . 
•McCall,  Wm,  60,  Spring  Gardens  ditto 
•McCipII,  John,  76,  Upper  Rrook-street  ditto 
•McCall,  Mrs.  and  Miss,  ditto  ditto 

Thomson,  E.,  Pied  Dull,  Chester   

Holroyd.R,  Mill-street,  Aucouts,  Manchester 

•Vyse,  Richard,  Lnton   

•Owen,  Joseph,  Hanging  Ditch,  Manchester 
•Oliver  and  Co,  Spring  Gardens  ditto 

W  8,  Durham  .   

•Goadsby,  Thomas,  Albert-place,  Manchester 
•Giggles,  T,  141.  York-st,  Ckeetham  ditto. 
'-Oram,  P.,  Broughton  ditto 
•E  G, per  Mr.  McCall  ditto 
"  A  Friend,"  per  Wm  McCall  ditto 

*"  A  Friend,"  per  W  Harvcv,  Snlford   

•Moorhouse,  Edwin, Ashton-under-Line 

M dner,  Henry,  at  Messrs.  Simpsons,  5.  Piccadilly 

Manchester   

•Hilton,  Richard, Dole  Field, Manchester 

•Chapman,  W,  9,  Oreen-street,  Ardwick,  ditto 

Clark,  W  and  Co,  Beith,  Ayrshire 

•Doegg,  John,  Biumlsy,  near  Leeds 

Banks,  Henry,  Wcdnesbury 

Broklehnrst,  P  P.  Macclesfield  ..  " 

•Holland,  Wm,  Iloebnck  Inn,  Rochdale 

"■Liebreich,  J,  Leeds    \\ 

•Andrew,  Stephen,  Ashton-under-Line 

•Andrew,  Aaron,  ditto 

Lister.  John,  Darwin,  nci.r  Blackburn    .  . 

•Eyre,  Samuel,  Derby   

•Brown.  Geo,  30,  Canal-street,  Ancoats,  Manchester 
Hesketh,  Geo,  30,  Bridge-street. 
McKinnell,  J  H,  Box  371,  Post  Office 
Giles,  8, 1»,  George-street 
Ward,  J,  'U,  King-street 
A  Lady,  per  Wm  McCall 
KBerby,  Mrs.,  Market-street 
•Holme,  Wm,  25,  Market-street 
nlanley,. Joseph,  11,  Cross-street 

•flow.  James,  94,  Great  Ancoats-street 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

-  -  r  ------  >  —  •  "•»•»•«.»•»>»•<:«■,  dittO 

J.ivesey  ,j,Heap  Bridge,  near  Bury,  Lancashire 
•  Wb.it* orth,  James,  Water  Mills,  near  Bury 
'Greenwood,  Jones,  Kersley,  near  Bolton 


£ 
200 
100 
50 
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20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
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10 
10 
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5 
5 
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5 
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2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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I 
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3.  d. 
0  0 
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0  0 

0  0 
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3  0 
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10  0 

6  0 

1  0 
1  0 


1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 


1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

I  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 
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•Mason,  John,  Drake-street,  Rochdalo  . .  , 

•Wrigley,  John,  Wardleworth  Brow,  ditto 

"Crump,  Thomas,  Kriargate,  Derby   

•Lurtiu,  G  J,  Warrington   

•Bliuston,  Joseph,  The  Ackers,  near  ditto 

•Wvth,  John,Latchtbnl,  near  ditto   

Whitehouse,  Thomas,  Wetherby  Yorkshire 
•Digwood,  T  Cook,  Queen-street, Portspa 
•Newlyn,  John,  90,  St.  Thomas's-street,  Portsmouth  . 
"Sutherland,  Andrew,  Aberdeen 
"Heap,  J,  Top  of  Fold,  Royton,  near  Oldham  .. 
•Kay,  John,  Sandy  Lane,         ditto  ditto  . 

"Burgoyue,  Joseph,  Bury,  Lancashire  .. 
•Holden,  J,  Elly  Clough  Mill,  Royton,  near  Oldham  . 
•Holden,  John, Highlands         ditto  ditto  . 

♦Chadwick,  Thomas  ditto  ditto  . 

•Shepherd,  Thomas  ditto  ditto 

•Ashworth,  James  ditto  ditto  . 

•Cooper,  Richard,  Sandbach,  Cheshire 
•Robinson.  James,  Yew  Tree  Place,  Prescott 

"Moss,  W,  Surgeon.  Lancaster   

•Knight,  John,  Ashby  de  la  Zouch 
Harwood,  John,  St.  Helens 

•Duke  and  Bennett,  Manchester 
•Hopkinson,  J,  2,  Mangle-street  ditto 
•Nelson, David,  Prestwich.  near  ditto 
Turner.  Joseph,  Victoria  Bridge,  near  ditto 
•Marsden,  Wm.,  St.  Mory's-street  ditto 
•Warhurst,  S.'Globe,  Me'dlock-st,  Hulme, ditto 
•Rawes,  Gerrard,  Rawtenstull,  near  ditto 
"Andrew,  J,  6,  Creswell-street,  C  on  M  ditto 
•Gidney,  E,  dentist.  Piccadilly  ditto- 
Bonself,  W  F,  4,  Cooper-street  ditto 
•Duncan,  R,  4,  St.  John  s-place,  Broughton,  ditto 
"Wilkinson,  Samuel,  Eccles,  near  ditto 
•Brindle,  T,7,  Brindle-street.C  on  M  ditto 
Lang,  Benj,  Victoria  Bridge  ditto 
Phillips,  M, Shakespeare  Inn,  York-st,  Hulme,  ditto 
•Booth,  Jas,  10, Bradshaw-st,  Shudehill,  ditto 
•Phillips,  Wm,  Rusholme  ditto 
•Windsor,  John,  65,  Piccadilly  ditto 
•Davy,  James,  Murray -st,  Oldham-road  ditto 
Phillips,  John,  47,  Portland-street  ditto 
•Smith,  Jeffery,  2, Manor-street,  Ardwick, ditto 
•Naylor,  James,  Bristol-street, Hulme  ditto 
Lees,  1, 1,  Higher  Temple-st,  C  on  M  ditto 
•Welch,  John,  Ancoats  Grove 
Alkiuson,  E,  31,  Oxford  road 
•Burke,  Wm,  44,  Sidney-street,  C  on  M 
•Robinson,  John,  1,  Stanley-st,  Red  Bank,  ditto 
•Bentham,  Geo,  Market-place  ditto 
♦Atkinson  J.  23,  Exmouth-ter,  Stratford  New-rd,  ditto 
'Naylor,  John,  113,  Piccadilly  ditto 
Hampson,  D.,  Stock-street.  Cheetham  ditto 
"Grundy,  C  S,  16,  Devonshire-st.  Hulme  ditto 
*B*iry,  G,  24,  Great  George-street 
Duncan.  D.jun.,  4,  St.  John's-place 
Skinner,  Wm,  ditto 
Hall,  John, 48,  Swan-street 
•Howdeu,  S  and  R,  23,  Oxford-road 
•Foster  and  Duncan,  43,  ditto 

•Watkin,  Messrs.,  and  Son,  Exchange  Arcade,  ditto 
•Garry,  J,  and  Friends.  Hen  &  Chickens,  Dennsgato . . 
•Andrew,  James,  Gee  Cross,  near  ditto 
•Armstrong,  J,  at  Messrs.  Simpson's,  Piccadilly,  ditto 
•Holmes,  James,  ditto 
•Holmes,  Edward  Sykes  ditto 
•Sandors,  Jonathan  George  ditto 
•Ford,  Edward  ditto 
Simpson,  Edwin  ditto  . . 

Booth,  John, 52,  London  Road  ditto 
A  Finch  of  Curry  Powder,  Chichester     ..       ..       . .    0  10 

Overall,  J.  36,  Bridge-street,  Manchester         ..  ..0 

Conner,  Wm,  32,  ditto  ditto  ..  ..0 

Irving,  M,  IS,  Maskell-street,  C  on  M,  ditto      ..  ..0 

J  P,  30,  Market-street, ditto   0 

Cavannh, Thomas,  SS,  Spinning  Field,  ditto  ..  ..  0 
Smith,  Richard,  6d,  Hardman-street,  ditto  ..  ..0 
Stuart  Robert,  Ramsbotham,  near  Bury.  Lancashire  . .  0 
Home,  Robert,  Adelaide-st,  Hulme,  Manchester       ..  0 

Liverpool — 
•Wilson,  C,  Elm  Farm,  West  Derby,  near 
•Crosfield,  Henry,  4,  Temple-place 
•Crosfield,  J.juu,  Chatham-place,  Edge  Hill  .. 
'Macrae,  James  H,  and  partner,  2,  Titheburn-street 

•Blackburn,  T,  6,  Camden-st.   

•Ainsworth,  John, 29,  Pleasant-st  

•Law,  G, Exchange  Chambers,  Tithebarn-st  10 

•Smith.  J  P  G,  6,  Old  Hall-st   10 

•Richardson,  John,  2,  Temple-lane   10 

•Evans,  W,  Farmer,  Ince,  Blundell,  near        ..  ..5 

•Heath,  E,  Commerce  Court,  Lord-st  5 

A  Friend  per  F  Pennington   5 

•Lamb,  D,  8,  Union-st  5 

Meade,  King, and  Co,  Messrs,  13,  Redcross-st.  ..  5 

A  Gentleman  at  Public  Meeting  per  JPG  Smith  . .  5 
Ricarbv  and  Harding,  26,  South  John-st.       ..  ..3 

•Holden,  G.,  7,  Blackburn-st  2 

•Welfare,  H,  5,  Mason-st,  Edge  Hill   2 

•Higgins,  W,  29,  Sackville-st   2 

♦A  Shipowner,  Park  Hill  Road   2 

•Everest,  Dr.  G  J,  St  Anne-st  2 

•Johnson,  .1,  Exchange-stEast  2 

•Mullens,  G  A,  26,  Catherine-st  2 

•Miller.J,  13,  Hotham-st  1 


ditte 
ditto 
ditto 
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ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
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•McGeorge,  T.  3,  Lord  Nelson-st 
Luya,  S  C,  22,  Warwick-st.Toxteth  Park 

•Burble  John,  88,  Lord  Nelson-st   

•Taylor,  J  D,  28,  Whitechapel   

Ternan,  Matthew,  7,  Islington   

Ferine,  W  J,  19,  Windsor  st   

•D.mson.  H,  Myrtle-st  South   

•Cuff,  T,49,  Byrom-st   

•Eccles,  E.  101, Islington  

•Proctor.  J,  8,  Cnmbridge-st   

•Mills,  G  A,  85,  London-road   

Ward,  SP,  Church-et.  Birkenhead 

A  Friend, London  Road   

•Hutcheson,  Altx,  Atherton-st,Everton 
•Sonierville,  W,  Wellington-st,  Chester 
Morris,  It,  32,  Exchange-st  East 
Ashcroft,  M.Bank  Hall  F'arm,  Kirkdale,  near 

•Eastwood, reter,  2,  Moorfields  

Richardson,  S,  100,  Falkner-st  ..   

•Owen,  J,  10,  Boundary-st   

•Owen,  It.  Field  View,  Bootle  Lane   

•Burgess,  James,  Sir  Thomas's  Buildings 
Anderson.  T,  High-st 

A  New  lv-qualified  Elector  for  South  Lancashire 

•CM.  

May,  J,  114,  Mill-st  

Thompson,  J, 20,  Alfred  st  

Cevanagh,  Pat.,  54,  Lumber -st   

Walstow,  Isaac,  Tranmere,  Cheshire 

Bankey,  8, 51 ,  South  Castle-st   

A  Friend  at  Public  Meeting   

Cash  at  Public  Meeting   

Richardson,  Mrs  S.  100,  Falkner-st   

Gauntlet,  Capt.  Geo.,  of  Brig,  Dorothy,  of  Sunderland 
Weldon,  John,  20,  Harrington-st, Castle-st 

Dartlam,  T,  38,  Itupert-st  

A  Friend,  :'4,  Melville  place   

Eastwood,  Mrs.,  2,  Moorfields   

S  S,  South  Castle-st   

May  the  cansc  prosper  ..   

Tmmble,  W,  1 ,  Vulcan  st  

McFie,  W,  ditto,   

An  Old  Sawyer  '   

Allen.  G,  19,  Cropper-st   

Sewart,  James,  2,  Crown  Vault  Yard,  Fleot-st 

A  strang»r  t,      ,.      ,.      ,.  t, 
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Gorman,  J,  Naylor-st  ,   0 

•Hamilton,  John  J,  Liverpool      ..       ,  100 

•Larking  and  Son,  13,  Whitechapel     ..    12  12 
•Lacking,  Mrs.,  ditto  ..  4 

•Larking,  Miss  ditto 

•Browne,  Henry  Nibbs,  13,  John-street,  Minorios  ..20 

•Crowley,  ACS  and  H.Alton   20 

•Crowley, C  S,  Croydon   20 

•Crowley,  H,  ditto   20 

•Colvin,  James, 71,  Old  Bailey   10 

•Roscow,  Samuel,  Edmonton  5 

•Fordati,  James,  27,  Upper  Bedford-place  ..  ..5 
•Thuokruy,  Martin,  Gloucester-place,  Portinan-square  5 
•Pocoek,  TP,  Upton  Lovcll, Heytesbury  ..5 

•Darwin,  Cbas,  Down,  Bromley,  Kent  5 

•Wood,  John,  17,  dimming  street,  PcntonrviHo         ..  5 

"Davies,  George,  Scarborough   4 

A  Big  Loaf,  and  plentv  ol  Ibcm— H— 00— d  ..  ..  3 
•Landells,  John  S.  Honey-luue  Market,  Cheopside  ..  3 
•Corbett,  Alex,  7,  Mont  rose-street,  Glasgow      ..  ..3 

•Wontner,  Joseph,  Hereford   2 

•Hawkins,  Geo,  88,  Bishopsgate-street  2 

Sedgcley,  Fred,  2,  Allen -terrace,  Kensington  . .  2 

•Foskett,  Henrv,  Tunbridge  Wells   2 

•Maw,  J  H,  West  Hill,  Hastings   2 

•Verity,  John, 46,  Salisbury-square   2 

•Or  ik,  Chas,  a3,  Great  Winchester-street 

Bell, John,  London   

•Mead,  Joseph,  Luton   

•Pitt,  Robert,  Newark  Foundry,  Bath   

•Corbett,  John,  7,  Montrose-st.,  Glasgow 

•"  Of  Free  Trade  Principles,"  Essex   

•Clarke,  W  J,  7,  Beaufort,  West  Bath   

•Jee,  John,  Abingdon-strect, Northampton 

Welford,  John,  Ware,  Herts   

•Stephens,  Wm  H,  Eton   

Williams,  Hugh,  Kidwelly,  Carmarthenshire 

W  D,  per  Henry  Sallows   

•Palmer,  James,  Old-street,  Ashton-under-Line 

•Brown,  F,  ironmonger,  Luton  

•Brown,  D,      ditto  ditto  

•Ramsd  n,  D,  Bradford,  Yorkshire   

"Marshall,  W,  Ladyburn,  near  Port  Glasgow 

•Medes,  Wm,  Chertsey   

Dormer,  Cottrell,  Housham,  near  Woodstock 
•Rawnsley,  John,  New  street,  Bradford,  Yorkshire 

Williams,  James,  Usk,  Monmouth   

Postans,  W  G,  Birmingham   

Sta]  'y, James,  4,  Sun-row,  Lower-road,  Islington 
Vincent,  Isaac.  Little  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  City    . . 

•Kimm,  A,  274,  High-street,  Wapping  

'Lawrence.  Edw,  76,  Leadenhall-street 
•Miller,  J,  8,  Darlington-place,  Harleyford-rd,  Vauxhall 
•Chapman,  Thomas,  18,  Edward -terrace,  Pentonviile . . 
•Hume,  Walter,  Feltham,  near  Hounslow 

•Blackett,  John,  Brixton  Hill   

•Cockings,  Thomas,  145,  Long  Acre   

•Monk.  Wm,  Little  North-street,  Whitechapel  . . 

•Skegg,  R,  2,  St.  Martins-place,  Trafalgar-square 

•Leech,  J,  64,Moorgate-street   

"Levinson,  V,  46,  Bedford-street,  Strand 
Levinson,M,  ditto  ditto 

•Frewer,  S  E,  91,  Wood -street,  City   

"  A  Free  Trader,"  Minories  . .   

•Hockin,Wm,  22,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 

•Macfarlan,  J  and  A, 10,  Old  Builey   

Shirley,  John,  46,  Windsor-terrace,  City  Road 
Tapsell,  Edw,  Croydon  Common,  Surrey 
•Williams,  James,  St.  Martin's. court,  St.  Martin  s-lane 
Vigers,  E,  juu.,  Surrey  Saw  Mills,  Clapham  Road 
•Downing,  G  W,  21,  Guilford-place,  Wilmiugtonsq.   . . 
"Vicsseux,  Mr.,  62,  George-street,  Euston-sqnare 
•Pryce,  E,  54,  Baker-street,  Portman-square 

•Chandler,  Dennis,  68.  Mark-lane   

Beurle.L,  RoyolOak  Hotel,  14,  Spencer-st,  Clerkcnwell 
Pike,  J,  Gloucester  Villa,  Park  road,  New  Peckham  . . 
•Cockman,  Mrs.,  74,  George-street,  Portland-squaro  . . 
Henderson,  T,  51,  Marsham-street,  Westminster 

•Cook,  Wm,  Lisson  Grove   

H  nyw  aril,  Thomas,  Post  Office,  Homert on 
•Coulson,  A  H,  4,  St.  Peter  s-terrace,  Walworth 
•Fioggatt,  B,  27,  Bridge -house  PI,Newington  Causeway 

•Portal,  W  A,  10,  Clifford's  Inn  

Duncan,  Chas, 4,  Liverpool-terrace,  Islington 

"Hill,  James,  2-51,  Blackfriars-road   

'Collier,  F,  15,  New  Broad-street,  City  

"Stokes,  Francis,  175,  Strand   

•Faithful,  Fred,  22,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
•Cook,  John,  Goodman's  Yard,  Minories 
•Hearder,  J,  18,  Skinner-street,  Snow  Hill 
•Wilcox,!',  25,  Argyle-street,  Regent -street 

•Chirney,  C.  40,  Friday-street   

•Sherman,  J  W,  Surry  Parsonage   

•Alexander,  Wm,  Great  Yarmouth 
•Brock,  Geo,  M.D.,  Wellington,  Somerset 

•"  A  Friend  from  Somerset'   

•Mackintosh,  R  J,  West  Stratlon.  Hants 
Silverlock,  E,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 

"  A  Friend,"  Suffolk   

Monod.Mons.  A  Yieusseux,  Rue  Louis  le  Grand,  Paris 
•Fletcher, Caleb,  Clementhorp.  near  York 

•Nodings,  R  H,  6,  Mount  Parade   

•Boarer,  R.  W,  Folk'stone.Kent   

•Clark,  S  P,  Princes  Risborough   

•Badger,  Wm,  Cooper-street,  Sheffield 

•Green,  John  B,  Hayle  Mill,  near  Maidstone 

•Hilson,  G,  manufacturer,  Canongate,  Jedburgh,  N  B. 

•Hilson,  James,  ditto  ditto 

•Oliver,  Wm, Langrave,  near  Hawick 

Southern,  David  .Boxley  Road,  Maidstone       .,  ,. 

•Taniiahill,  James,  Truro 

•Ormston,  J.  Cumberland  Road,  Newcastle  on-Tyne  . . 
•Davies,  T,  Nabb,  near  Oakingate,  Wellington,  Salop. . 
•Dews,  D,  manufacturer,  Ossett  Green,  near  Wakefield 
•Robinson,  John.  Coalbrookdale 

•Allen,  Simeon,  Coseley,  near  Bilston  

•Hastie,  John,  Doncaster   

•Webb,  J  H,  Dublin   

•Wallis,  T,  Quorndon,  njar  Loughborough 

•Kirk,  John,  118,  Meadow  Lane,  Leeds  

•Murray,  J,  KenmelPark,  St.  Asaph, N  W. 
Cave,  Win,  Stonvgate,  York 

•Thistlethwaite,  A,Kestor  Cottage,  Mill  Hill,  Bolton. . 

•Selkirk,  John,  High-st.,  Jedburgh   

•Barnefather,  Mr.,  Letham,  by  Forfar  

•Rowling,  S,  Rough  House,  Headiugley,  near  Leeds  . . 
•Crease,  J  B,  Bongate  Woolen  Mills,  Jedburgh 

•Biesley,  Miss,  Alnwick   

•Miller,  James,  Newhouse,  North  Berwick 
•Cooper,  W  M,  St.  Mary's  Gate, Derby 

'  Wood,  R, New-street,  Doncaster   

•Shorman,  Wm.  Bitteswell,  near  Lutterworth 

•Ford,  C  D,  Morecombe  Lodge,  Yealand  Conyers, 

near  Lancaster       . .       . .   

•Parratt ,  E  H,  Broadstones,  Bradford,  Yorkshire 

*Tee,Wm,Bamsley   

•Newton,  Henry,  Ashton-under-Line   

Day,  Edward,  Silver-st.,  Durham  

•Cresswell,  Thomas,  Piufold-st  ,  Darlaston 
Whiteley,  S,  Linthwaite,  near  Huddersfield 

•Brookes,  E  L,  Peck  Lane,  Nottingham  

•Paterson,  James, 3,  Denburn-terrace,  Aberdeen 
•Dundersdale,  Richard,  Deansgate,  Bolton 
Rawsthorn,  Davies,  ditto   

f'Bell,  Wm,  Ford  House,  near 

I  •Bell,  Wm  T,  High-street 
•Armstrong,  Henry,  Union  Bank 
Sunderland.  \  Robson, Thomas, Cumberland-terrace. . 
•Dunson,  Ralph,  High-street 

I  Hardcastle,  Geo,  Norfolk-street 

I.*"  A  Friend,"  Monkweajmouth         , . 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[Jan.  17, 


Edinburgh. 


Greenock. 


Halifax. 


Leicester. 


♦Hume,  R,  3.EastBegister-street  ..  3 
•Hill,  John,  60,  Bronghton-street  .,  2 
"Snowden,  J  and  W,  63,  Grassmarket  . .  1 
"Russell,  R,  Canon  Mills  . .       . .  1 

♦Marshall, Wm,  W  S,18,  Albany-street  1 
*Dick,  Mary,  Yetoriuary  College  . .  1 
"Houkleu,  Thomas, 9,  Nicolsou-street. .  1 
'Bladworth,  Jonathan,  12!),  Grassmarket  1 
•Robertson,  Jas,  at  Mr.  Henderson's,  3, 

Castle-streot   1 

•Anderson.  C,5,  North  Charlotte-street  1 
•Waddell,  Win,  50,  Melville-street  ..  1 
*S  S.Perthhead  Ford,  by         ..       ..  1 

*A  Z   1 

l»X  Y   1 

I  "Jessamine,  Jobn,  at  Messrs.  Campbell, 

I     Anderson,  and  Co.   

i  *Anderean,  Andrew   

[  *Bannntyue,  James,  Iirouyham-st 
(Whitehead,  Thos,  28,  Upper  Crib  Lann 

Sykes,  James,  Market  Place, 
-  'Stocks,  Joseph,  Light  Cliffe,  near 

•Ackroyd,  John,  Saville-row 
(  •Whitehead,  Joseph,  King's  Head 

I'Beule,  C,  Regent-street,  Welford-road 
•Palmer,  J  W,  Chemist,  Market-street. . 
•Roberts,  J,  grocer,  Hotel  st 
•Scott,  T,  tailor.  Market-street 
'  Latchmore,  Win,  Gallowtree  Gate 
•Eddison,  Booth,  surgeon.High  Pavement  1 


•Mosley  and  Son,  lied  Lion  Square 
I  *Holbro»k,  Win,  New  Sueinton 
Nottingham  |  •Ward,  prank,  Plough  and  Harrow 
•Watts,  Wm,  jun.,  Ang^  l  row 
•Cripps,  Wm,  Park -terrace 
•Rideout,  H  (i.Houudgato 
•Carver,  T,  Mount-street 
Butler,  Richard,  10,  Pickering-place,  Puddingtou 
Sharland,  Thomas,  Bishopsgate  within 
Ashford,  R  H,  11 ,  Bethnal  Green  Road 
Bickers,  Henry,  8,  Paradise-row,  Chelsea 
Gretten,  Thomas,  4,  King  s-terrace  North,  Clerkenwell 

Gretten,  Thomas  J,  ditto   

Bentley,  John,  0,  Southampton-street,  PeDtouville 
Mansfield,  John,  8,  Ardwick-street,  Clerkenwell 

Cradock,  Charles.  02,  Barbican  

Potter,  Robert,  18,  Clarendon-square   

Sanderson, Thomas,  112,  London-wall 
Bennett,  R ,  22,  Shoemaker  row 
Bannister,  Wm,  5,  Newcastle-street,  Clerkenwell 
Wilson,  Charles,  41,  Upper  York-street,  Marylebone  . . 
Swiney,  Mr.,  4,  Bret's  Buildings,  Hoxton        ..       ..    0   2  G 
•  Those  names  marked  with  au  asterisk  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 
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Errata. — In  Leaqok,  No.  110,  for  John  Fellowes,  King's 
Head,  Museum-street,  £1,  read  the  Bloomsbury  Auxiliary  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  the  King' 6  Head,  Museum-street. 


GREAT    LEAGUE  MEETING 
AT  MANCHESTER. 


A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  ou  Thurs- 
day night,  which,  however  great  the  previous  assemblages 
of  Free  Traders  there  may  have  been,  was  unexampled  both 
in  numbers,  influence,  and  enthusiasm — in  everything,  in 
fact,  which  can  give  interest  and  moral  weight  to  the  great 
movement  in  which  the  League  are  embarked,  and  which 
there  is  now  every  reason  to  believe  they  will  speedily  carry, 
despite  opposition  in  every  shape,  to  a  final  and  glorious 
issue.  It  was  evident  at  an  early  period  of  the  week  that  the 
assemblage  wouldbe  unusually  great ;  for  on  Tuesday,  the  first 
day  on  which  tickets  could  be  had,  the  application  for  them 
was  so  rapid  and  pressing,  that  the  extraordinary  number  of 
eiqht  thousand  tickets  was  disposed  of  in  three  hours  and  a 
half;  and  the  demand  continued  to  he  unabated.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  became  a  question  whether  the  audi- 
ence should  be  limited  to  something  like  that  number,  or 
whether  an  arrangement  could  not  be  made,  by  economising 
the  space  within  the  hall,  to  prevent  the  extent  of  disap- 
pointment amongst  the  public,  which  must  otherwise  he 
felt.  The  result  was,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  seats  were 
removed  from  the  platform  and  from  the  body  of  the  hall, 
so  as  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  standing  room.  By  these 
means  it  was  calculated  that  room  for  an  extra  thousand  was 
gained;  and  on  the  strength  of  this,  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  number  who  might  not  be  able  to  attend,  although  they 
had  obtained  tickets,  or  who,  in  the  event  of  being  too  late 
for  seats  would  retire,  the  Council  of  the  League  determined 
upon  the  issue  of  three  thousand  extra  tickets.  Even  this 
additional  issue  did  not  meet  the  demand :  there  was  not 
so  much  as  a  ticket  to  be  had  to  the.  reserved  seats  and 
platform  after  three'o'clock  on  Wednesday  ;  and  neither  in- 
fluence nor  favour  could  secure  to  those  who  had  not  made 
an  earlier  application  the  magic  password  which  should 
confer  upon  them  the  honour  of  becoming  a  unit  in  this 
large  and  most  magnificent  assembly.  At  least  5000  persons 
who  applied  after  this  hour  had  to  take  a  denial.  Even 
large  contributors  to  the  League  Fund  had  to  submit  to  the 
disappointment  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  hall 
was  filled;  the  rush  at  the  doors  was  almost  overwhelming, 
and  at  a  considerable  time  before  the  hour  of  business  arrived 
every  sitting  and  standing  place  in  the  vast  building  was 
occupied. 

There  w-as  a  great  number  of  well-dressed  ladies  present ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  building,,  filled  with  such  an  au- 
dience, was  magnificent  beyond  description,  Since  the  last 
meeting  the  artist  has  been  busy  in  the  work  of  renovation. 
We  stated  in  a  former  notice  that  the  interior  of  the  building 
was  undergoing  a  thorough  alteration  ;  and  that  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  Grieve,  the  celebrated  scenic 
artist  of  the  London  theatres,  it  was  to  be  transformed  into 
a  kind  of  Tudor  Hall.  We  may  now  add,  this  transfor- 
mation had  so  far  advanced  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  as  to 
have  a  most  imposing  and  beautiful  effect.  The  following 
more  minute  description  of  those  alterations  appeared  in  a 
contemporary : 

"  The  blue  draperies  on  the  platform  wall,  being  found  to 
have  a  very  injurious  visual  effect,  have  been  replaced  by 
crimson,  as  contributing  to  a  better  general  effect.  The  end 
walls  [and  gallery  walls  have  a  white  ground,  but  the  great- 
est portion  of  their  surface  is  covered  with  crimson  pannels. 
The  ceilings  are  white,  with  crimson  ornaments;  the  gallery 
balconies  are  in  a  fanciful  trellis  work,  with  central  pannels 
having  groups  of  figures  in  them  ;  and  the  walls  below  the 
galleries  are,  as  it  were,  tapestried  with  blue  dra;  cries. 
Over  each  of  the  central  iron  columns  is  a  shield,  from  be- 
hind which  springs  the  Caryatides.  The  front  of  the  plat 
form  has  been  repainted.  The  walls  of  the  phitlorm  and 
the  galleries  are  covered  by  a  series  of  large  criwon  pannels, 
each  flanked  by  narrow  lateral  pannels,  on  a  white  ground. 
The  pannels  have  in  their  centres  circular  shields  bearing 
deyi'-ss,  and  bejafatjj       a  whi**  sctoU,  having  usually  a 


single  wool,  or  legend,  or  motto,  in  Old  English  letters,  of  a 
crimson  colour.  In  those  pannels  of  the  platform  wall,  to  the 
right  of  the  chair,  are  the  following  devices  and  mottoes  : 
The  mariner's    compass,  motto  Navigation ;  the  Bible, 
Faith  ;  tlnee  stalks  of  wheat  in  ear,  Perseverance.  In  those 
to  the  left  of  the  chair : — A  pelican  feeding  her  young  by 
opening  her  breast,  Affection;  an  anchor,  Ho\>e ;  three 
stalks  of  wheat  in  ear,  Perseverance.  The  pannels  of  the 
gallery  will  doubtless  contain  other  devices  and  mottoes,  but, 
as  we  have  said,  they  are  incomplete.    All  three  compart 
nients  of  the  ceiling  are  pannelled  with  crimson  octagonal 
shields,  bordered  with  gold.    In  the  centre  of  each  octagon 
is  a  circle  of  bright  green,  in  the  centre  of  which  again  is  a 
rose  of  gold.    To  fill  up  the  white  spaces  between  these  oe- 
tagoual  pannels,  are  gilded  garter  and  tongue  ornaments.  A 
sort  of  chain  border,  of  various  colours,  is  carried  round  each 
compartment  of  the  ceiling.    The  effect  of  this  style  of  oc- 
uament,  while  it  adds  to  the  richness  of  the  hall,  gives  sem- 
blance of  greater  loftiness  to  the  roof,  and  thus  in  appearance 
lessens  the  great  defect  in  the  edifice.  The  gallery  balconies 
have  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  being  composed  of  a  sort  of 
trellis-work  of  white  strolls,  with  gold  borders,  on  a  crim- 
son ground.    In  the  centre  of  each  compartment  of  the 
balcony    that  is,  between  every  two  pillars — is  a  pannel 
with  some  classic   group  of  figures,  on  a  blue  ground, 
These  groups  ore  chielly  composed  of  female  figures  and 
children,  or,  to  speak  classically,  of  nymphs  and  cupids,  en- 
gaged in  various  pursuits  of  science,  the  fine  arts,  or  the  use- 
ful arts.    In  one  group,  cupids  are  reaping,  and  in  a  se- 
cond, gleaning ;  in  others,  a  nymph  is  seen  with  palette  in 
hand,  or  bending  over  a  lyre,  or  pondering  over  a  sphere  ; 
or  with  The  Book,  raising  her  eyes  of  faith  to  heaven 
The  pillars  that  support  the  gallery  have  been  cased,  so  as 
to  take  a  symmetrical  form,  as  square  pfllan.    They  termi- 
nate at  the  top  in  open  work  scroll  ornaments,  with  pendants 
or  drops  in  the  style  of  the  Tudorperiod  of  English  art.  The 
walls  under  the  galleries  ore,  as  we  have  said,  painted  so  as 
to  appear  covered  with  blue  curtains  or  draperies;  these  arc 
divided  iuto  compartments  by  painted  pillars,  parallel  to  and 
corresponding  with  those  supporting  the  galleries.    On  the 
centre  of  each  compartment  is  a  crimson  shield  bordered 
with  gold,  containing  a  device,  and  beneath  each  shield  is  a 
scroll  and  legend.    Of  these  there  are  seven  on  eoch  side  the 
hull.    The  general  effect  of  the  decorations  we  have  endea- 
voured to  describe,  and  which  leave  no  part  of  it,  ceiling, 
walls,  or  balconies,  uuornamented,  is  greatly  to  enrich  its 
tout  ensemble,  as  au  apartment;  to  give  it  tone  of  greater 
warmth,  an  air  of  more  comfort  and  splendour ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  add  to  its  apparent  loftiness." 

Taking  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  assemblage  into 
account,  together  with  its  magnitude — and  the  splendour  of 
the  decorations  and  sccuit  effect  broughtto  bear  upon  it  by  the 
artist — the  meeting  was  certainly  like  no  ordinary  gathering. 
The  spectator  might  have  imagined  rather  that  it  was  some  ex- 
traordinary pageant  in  imitation  of  those  with  which  imperial 
greatness  was  wont  to  be  honoured ;  and  that  the  great  leaders 
of  the  League  movement,  fresh  from  new  and  yet  moresucces  • 
ful  campaigns  than  any  which  they  have  heretofore  achieved, 
had  been  met  by  their  grateful  fellow-citizens  to  be  honoured 
with  a  "  triumph."  Undoubtedly  such  a  meeting,  look  upon 
it  in  whatever  light  we  may,  is  a  triumph,  and  a  great  moral 
triumph  too.  The  speakers  announced  for  the  evening  were 
Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and 
W.  J.  Fox.  Esq.;  and  these  gentlemen,  accompanied  by 
George  Wilson,  Esq.,  the  chairman  (who  had  just  returned 
from  London,  wliere,  on  the  previous  evening,  he  had  presi 
ded  over  a  meeting  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre ),  and  several 
influential  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  entered  the  hall  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  precisely. 
Their  appearance  on  the  platform  was  the  signal  for  a  spon- 
taneous burst  of  enthusiasm,  which  was  renewed  and  pro- 
longed, again  and  again.  Out  of  a  body  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  gentlemen  assembled  on  the  platfonn,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  give  a  list  of  all  whose  names  are  deserving  of 
record,  as  evincing,  by  the  respectability  of  such  an  enume- 
ration of  names,  the  estimation  in  which  the  Free  Trade 
movement  is  held.  We  must,  therefore,  necessarily  confine 
our  notice  to  the  mention  of  gentlemen  who,  from  the  pro- 
minent situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  came  more 
immediately  under  our  eye.    We  observed — 

Col.  Thompson,  J.  Brotherton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Mayor  of 
Manchester,  Alderman  Walker,  Alderman  Potter,  Alderman 
Kay,  (the  ex-mayor),  Alderman  Shuttleworth,  Alderman 
Mayson,  Alderman  Armitage,  Alderman  Harvey,  W.  Bawson, 
Esq.,  W.  Bickham,  Esq,,  J.  Whittaker,  Esq.,  Ashton  ;  J. 
Cheetham,  Esq.,  Ashton;  C.  Mann,  Esq.,  Leamington; 
James  Brotherton,  Esq.,  barrister ;  H.  Rawson,  Esq.,  T. 
Barnes,  Esq.,  Halshaw  Moor;  J.  B.  Scott,  Esq.,  Samuel 
Fletcher,  jun.  Esq.,  H.  Ashworfh,  Esq.,  Turton;  S.  Lees, 
Esq.,  T.  Bazley,  jun.  Esq.,  J.  B.  Smith  Esq.,  J.  Simpson, 
Esq  ,  J.  G.  M'Minnies,  Esq.,  Warrington ;  I.  Wild,  Esq., 
Oldham  ;  J.  Fletcher,  J.  Howard,  and  J.  Eurnshaw,  Esqrs., 
Oldham;  J.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Hollinwood ;  G. Crossfield,  Esq., 
Warrington  ;  J.  T.  Crook,  Esq.,  Liverpool ;  J.  Crook,  Esq., 
Bolton;  W.  Morris,  Esq.,  J.  Harding, Esq.,  T.  Bright, Esq., 
T.  H.  Williams,  Esq.,  Bev.  Mr.  Fox,  Leeds  ;  J.  D.  Fernley, 
Esq.,  Stockport;  T.  Woolley,  Esq.,  W.  M'Call,  Esq.,  W. 
Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  I.  Rawson,  Esq.,  C.  Cobden,  Esq.,  S.  P. 
Robinson,  Esq.,  3-  E-  Royle,  Esq.,  and  W.  Evans,  Esq. 

The  Chairman,  on  rising  to  open  the  proceedings,  was 
loudly  cheered.  He  said — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  there  have 
been  meetings  held  in  this  room  which  have  filled  the  spec- 
tators, [on  previous  occasions,  with  considerable  astonish- 
ment, but  I  confess  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  meeting 
where  the  people  were  "potted" — more  completely. — [Here 
the  Chairman  was  interrupted  by  a  slight  disturbance  arising 
from  the  over  crowded  stale  of  the  meeting.  He  continued]  : 
I  must  beg  of  the  meeting  to  make  every  allowanco  for  the 
inconvenience  to  which  it  will  be  subjected  to  night 
(hear,  hear)  ;  and  I  also  must  call  on  the  gentlemen  whoare 
placed  in  inconvenient  situations,  to  preserve  as  much  older 
as  they  can  under  the  circumstances  (hear,  hear.)  Since  we 
last  met,  perhaps  the  meetings  in  support  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn-Laws  have  not  been  quite  so  many  as  those  called 
in  Bupport  of  protection,  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  they 
have  been  of  a  character  that  has  done  more  to  riddle  the 
old  hulk  of  monopoly  than  any  that  have  previously  taken 
place  (loud  cheers.)  I  find,  on  looking  over  the  minutes 
this  evening,  that  immediately  after  the  last  meeting  held  in 
this  room,  a  month  «g<>,  Mr.  Utight  and  Mr.  Villiers  attended 
a  meeting  at  Wolverhampton,  ami  also  a  meeting  in  the 
Potteries.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Cobden  was  addreming 
the  citizens  of  !  don — In*  fellow-citizen*— in  the  Guild- 
ball,  at  the  largest  meeting  aver  kn-wn  to  have  b«en  held  ip 
that  p]»ce.    We  next  find  them  assembled  etCuvent  Qaid'  n 


Theatre;   and    it  is    said,  and  I     believe  with  truth, 
that  upwards  of  30,000  tickets  were  applied  for  to  that 
meetinc    Now  lam  hero  to-night  to  apologise  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  for  that  which  they  believe  must  be,  to  some 
extent,  regarded  as  au  offence  committed  by  them  in  refus- 
ing tickets  to  thousands  who  have  applied  at  the  League 
during  to-day  and  yesterday.    I  myself  was  offered,  immedi- 
ately on  my  return  from  London,  a  donation  of  5/.  to  the 
League  Fund  on  condition  of  securing  a  gentleman  a  ticket 
to  this  meeting.     Of  course  I  declined  it,  and   I  merely 
mention  the  circumstance  to  show,  if  any  friends  have  been 
disappointed,  the  difficulty  we  have  bad  to  contend  with, 
and  they  may  judge  for  themselves  how  far  the  Committee 
arc  answerable  for  that  disappointment.     Well,  after  the 
meeting  at  Covent  Garden,  another  meeting  was  held  in 
Manchester — that  meeting  was  to  originate  the  Quarter  of  a 
Million, — the  Great  League  Fund  (loud  cheers).    And  I 
believe  that  nothing  the  League  has  ever  done  has  eo  com- 
pletely silenced,  destroyed,  the  hopes  of  the  monopolists 
of  being  able  to  keep  up  the  game  of  protection  as  that  step 
and  tbo  success  which  has  attended  it  (loud  cheers).  For 
what  has  been  the  result  ?    Wo  find  that    with  the  few 
meetings  that  have    been  called   for  the  puipose — only 
three — a  considerable  portion  of  the  amount  has  been  raised. 
At  one  held  in  the  Town-hall,  Manchester,  and  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Gregg,  60,000/.  was  put  down  in  the  room — (loud 
cheers) — which  has  since  been  increased  by  other  amounts 
— deducting  the  sums  given   by  gentlemen  at  Liverpool 
to  that  meeting — to    75,601/.  10s.  6tf.    (loud  cheers). 
Then,  our  friends  proceeded  to   Liverpool,  and  there,  last 
Friday,  a  meeting  was   called  in  tbo   Amphitheatre,  at 
which  12,000/.  was  subscribed  in  the  room,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  subscriptions  announced  at  the  Manchester  meet- 
ing from  Liverpool,  and  tboso  since  received  in  Liverpool, 
amounting  altogether  to  16,000/.  (renewed  cheers.)  Well, 
there  has  been  another   meeting — a   meeting  at  Leeds, 
last  night,  when  there  was  a  dinner.    Threo  hundred  dele- 
gates, from  the  principal  towns  in  the  West  Riding,  met 
together  in  the  Music  Hall.    They  were  pieaidcd  over  by 
the  Mayor.    One  of  the  members  for  Leeds,  Mr.  Cob- 
den, and  Mr.  Bright,  addressed  the  meeting  ;  aUo  our  gallant 
friend  Col.  Thompson  (cheers) ;  and  there  was  subscribed 
in  the  room  34,000/.  (great  cheering).    There  also  has  been 
a  meeting  at  Dundee,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  subscrip- 
tions ;  and  our  friends  the  Baxters,  five  of  them,  put  down 
their  names  for  150/.  each  (cheers),  making  a  commence- 
ment of  750/.  from  ono  family  ;  and  the  subscription  at 
Dundee,  which  is  still  going  on,  amounts  to  2000/.  (chceis.) 
I  will  not  name  the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  subscriptions  in 
progress,  becauso  their  meetings  have  to  be  held  this  week, 
and  the  result  is  not  known.    I  only  know  from  the  corres- 
pondence which  has  taken  place  that  they  intend  to  do  justi.e 
to  this  Fund,  as  they  did  to  the  last  (bear,  hear,  and  rheers). 
The  only  other  meeting  which  has  been  held  on  behalf  of  tbo 
Fund,  was  one  at  Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire  ;  and  at  Stroud, 
where  no  deputation  from  the  League,  could  attend,  1300/. 
has   been  raised  (great  cheering).      Now   then,  putting 
the  whole  of  these  subscriptions  together — excluding  those 
of  many  large  towns  which  are   only  in  progress — we 
find  the  total  amount  to  be  128,801/.  10s.  Gd.  (immense 
cheering.)     The  other  meetings  which  have  been  held,  and 
which  I  have  omitted  mentioning,  have  been  in  fmtberance 
of  the  qualification  movement.    One  of  these  has  been  held 
at  Newcastle,  where,  as  here,  after  erecting  a  temporary 
building  for  the  purpose  of  immense  size,  as  many  people 
had  to  be  excluded,  or  pretty  nearly  so,  as  those  who  were 
able  to  obtain  admission  (hear,  hear).    Tic  only  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things  that  I  have  heard  suggested,  is  one 
from  our  gallant  friend  the  Colonel,  on  our  way  to  this 
meeting,  that  we  should  pull  down  our  barns  and  build 
greater  (cheers  and  laughter).    From  Newcastle,  our  friends 
journeyed  to  Carlisle,  and  thence  again  to  Kendal,  at  which 
towns  they  held  qualification  meetings  ;  and  here  they  are 
to-night  (cheers)  !    I  shall  begin  the  leal  business  of  the 
meeting  by  calling  on  Mr.  Cobden  (cheers). 

Mr.  Cobden  rose  amidst  the  most  rapturous  applause  from 
all  parts  of  the  vast  hall.  He  said — 1  shall  begin  the  few 
remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  to  this  meeting  by  proposing, 
contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  a  resolution  ;  and  it  is,  "That 
the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  other  members  of  the 
National  Anti-Corn-Law  League  claim  no  protection  what- 
ever for  the  manufactured  products  of  this  country,  and 
desire  to  see  obliterated  for  ever  the  few  nominally  protec- 
tive duties  against  foreign  manufactures,  which  still  remain 
upon  our  statute  books"  i(Cheers).  Gentlemen,  if  any 
of  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  wade  through  the  report* 
of  the  protectionist  meetings,  as  they  arc  called,  which 
have  been  held  lately,  you  would  see  that  our  opponents, 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  of  our  agitation,  have  found 
out  their  mistake,  and  arc  abandoning  the  Corn  Laws; 
and  now,  like  unskilful  blunderers  as  they  are,  they 
want  to  take  up  a  new  position,  just  as  we  are  going 
to  achieve  the  victory.  (Cheers).  Then  they  have  been  tell- 
ing something  very  liko  fibs,  when  they  claimed  the  corn 
laws  as  compensation  for  peculiar  burdens.  They  say  now 
that  they  want  merely  protection  in  common  with  all  other 
interests,  and  they  now  call  themselves  the  advocates  of 
protection  to  native  industry  in  all  its  branches;  and  by 
way  of  making  the  appeal  to  the  less  informed  portion  of  tbo 
community,  they  say  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  are 
merely  the  advocates  of  free  trade  in  Corn,  but  that  wo 
want  to  preserve  a  monopoly  in  manufactures.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, the  resolution  which  I  have  to  submit  to  you,  and 
which  wc  will  put  to  this  meeting  to-night — the  largest  by 
far  that  I  ever  saw  in  this  room,  and  comprisuig  men  of 
every  class  and  of  every  calling  in  this  district — let  that 
resolution  decide,  once  and  for  ever,  whether  our  opponents 
can  with  truth  lay  that  to  our  charge  henceforth.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  this  proposition,  for  nt  the  very  beginning  of 
this  agitation — at  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
— when  that  faint  voice  was  raised  in  that  small  room  in 
King-street,  in  December,  1838,  for  the  total  and  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  corn  laws — when  that  ball  was  set  in 
motion  which  has  been  accumulating  in  strength  and  velocity 
ever  aince,  why,  the  petition  stated  fairly  that  tbj»  commit- 
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nity  wanted  no  protection  for  its  own  industry.  (Hear,  hear). 
I  will  read  the  conclusion  of  that  admirable  petition  ;  it  is 
as  follows  : — "  Holding  one  of  the  principles  of  eternal 
justice  to  be  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man  freely  to 
exchange  the  result  of  his  labour  for  the  productions  of  other 
people,  and  maintaining  the  practice  of  protecting  one  part 
of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  all  other  classes  to  be 
unsound  and  unjustifiable,  your  petitioners  earnestly  implore 
your  honourable  house  to  repeal  all  laws  relating  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  com  and  other  foreign  articles  of  sub- 
sistence, and  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  both  as 
atfects  agriculture  and  manufactures,  the  true  and  peaceful 
principles  of  free  trade,  by  removing  all  existing  obstacles 
to  the  unrestricted  employment  of  industry  and  capital." 
(Cheers).      Now,  we  have  passed  similar  resolutions  at 
all  our  great  aggregate  meetings  of  delegates  in  London 
ever  since  that  was  issued.     Gentlemen,  I  don't  put  this 
resolution  as  an   argument  or  as  an  appeal  to  meet  the 
appeals  made  in  the  protection  societies  meetings.    I  believe 
that  the  men  who  now,  in  this  seventh  year  of  our  discus- 
sion, can  come  forth  before  their  country,  and  talk  as  those 
men  have  done— I  believe  that  you  might  as  well  preach  to 
the  deaf  adder.    (Hear,  hear).    You  cannot  convince  them. 
1  doubt  whether  they  have  not  been  living  in  their  shells, 
like  oysters  ;  I  doubt  whether  they  know  that  such  a  thing  is 
in  existence  as  a  railroad,  or  a  penny  postage,  or  even  as  a 
heir  to  the  throne.    (Great  laughter  and  cheering).  They 
arc  in  profound  ignorance  of  every  thing,  and  incapable  of 
beiug  taught.   We  don't  appeal  to  them,  but  to  a  very  large 
portion  of  this  community,  who  don't  take  a  very  prominent 
part  in  this  discussion — who  may  be  considered  as  important 
lookers-on.    Many  have  been  misled  by  the  reiterated  asser- 
tions of  our  opponents  ;  and  it  is  at  this  eleventh  hour  to  con- 
vince these  men,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  joining  our 
ranks,  as  they  will  do,  that  I  offer  this  proof  of  disinterested- 
ness and  the  fairness  of  our  proposals.    I  don't  intend  to  go 
into  an  argument  to  convince  any  man  here  that  protection 
to  all  must  be  protection  to  none.    If  it  takes  from  one 
man's  pocket,  and  allows  him  to  compensate  himself  by 
taking  an  equivalent  from  another  man's  pocket,  and  if  that 
goes  on  in  a  circle  through  the  whole  community,  it  is  only 
a  clumsy  process  of  robbing  all  to  enrich  none  ;  and  simply 
has  this  effect,  that  it  ties  up  the  hands  of  industry  in  all 
directions.    I  need  not  offer  one  word  to  convince  you  of 
that.    The  only  motive  that  I  have  to  say  a  word  is,  that 
what  I  say  here  may  convince  others  elsewhere — the  men 
who  meet  in  protection  societies.    But  the  arguments  I 
should  adduce  to  an  intelligent  audience  like  this,  would  be 
spoken  in  vain  to  the  members  of  parliament  who  are  now 
the  advocates  of  protection.    I  shall  meet  them  in  less  than 
a  week,  in  London,  and  there  I  will  teach  them  the  A,  B, 
C  of  this  protection.    (Immense  cheering.)    It  is  of  no  use 
trying  to  teach  children  words  of  five  syllables,  when  they 
have  not  got  out  of  the  alphabet.    (Applause.)  Well, 
gentlemen,  what  exhibitions  these  protectionists  have  been 
making  of  themselves  !    Judging  from  the  length  of  their 
speeches,  as  you  see  them  reported,  you  might  fancy  the 
whole  community  was  in  motion.    Unfortunately  for  us, 
and  for  the  reputation  of  our  countrymen,  the  men  who  can 
utter  the  drivelling  nonsense  which  we  have  had  exhibited  to 
the  world  lately,  and  the  men  who  can  listen  to  it,  are  very 
few  in  number.    I  doubt  exceedingly  whether  all  the  men 
who  have  attended  all  the  protection  meetings,  during  the 
last  month,  might  not  very  comfortably  be  put  into  this  hall. 
(Cheers.)    But,  gentlemen,  these  protection  societies  have 
not  only  chauged  their  principles,  but  it  seems  they  have 
resolved  to  change  their  tactics.    They  have  now,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  again  resolved  that  they  will  make  their  body 
political,  and  look  after  the  registration.  (Laughter.)  Why, 
what  simpletons  they  must  have  been  to  have  thought  that 
they  could  do  any  good  without  that.    So  they  have  re- 
solved that  their  societies  shall  spend  their  money  in  pre- 
cisely the  s  ame  way  that  the  League  have  been  expending 
theirs.    Why,  they  have  hitherto  been  telling  us,  in  all  their 
meetings,  and  in  all  their  newspapers,  that  the  League  is  an 
unconstitutional  body  ;  that  it  is  au  infernal  club  which  aims 
at  corrupting,  at  vitiating,  and  at  swamping  the  registrations  ; 
and  now,  forsooth,  when  no  good  can  possibly  come  of  it — 
when  they  most  certainly  have  wisely  abstained  from  imi- 
tating it,  since  they  cannot  do  any  good,  and  have  kept  up 
the  strain  they  formerly  had,  of  calling  the  League  an  un- 
constitutional body  ;  they  resolve  to  rescind  their  resolution, 
and  to  follow  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland's  advice,  and 
fight  us  with  our  own  weapons.     Now,  I  presume,  we  are  a 
constitutional  body.     (Much  cheering).     Eh,  it  is  a  fortu- 
nate thing  that  we  have  not  great  dukes  to  lead  us  (laughter). 
But,  now,  of  wh«t  force  is  this  resolution  ?  Like  everything 
they  do,  it  is  farcical — it  is  unreal.  The'protection  societies, 
from  the  beginning,  have  been  nothing  hut  phantoms.  They 
are  not  realities  ;  and  what  is  their  resolution — what  does  it 
amount  to?    They  resolve  that  they  will  look  after  the  re- 
gistration.   Why,  we  all  know  that  they  have  done  their 
worst  in  that  way  already.    We  all  know  that  these  land- 
lords may  really  make  tbeir  acres  a  kind  of  electioneering 
property.    We  know  right  well  that  their  land  agents  are 
their  electioneering  agents.    We  know  that  their  rent-rolls 
have  been  made  their  muster-rolls  for  fighting  the  battle  of 
protection.    These  poor  drivelling  people  say  that  we  buy 
qualifications  and  present  them  to  our  friends;  that  we  bind 
them  down  to  vote  as  we  please.    We  have  never  bought  a 
vote,  and  wc  never  intend  to  buy  a  vote  or  to  give  one 
(cheers).  Should  we  not  be  blockheads  to  buy  votes  and  give 
them,  when  we  have  ten  thousand  persons  ready  to  buy  them 
at  our  request  (applause).  But  I  suspect  that  our  protectionist 

friends  have  a  notion  that  there  is  some  plan  somo  secret, 

sinister  plan,— by  which  they  can  put  fictitious  votes  on  the 
register  (Hear,  hear).  Now  1  beg  to  tell  them  that 
the  league  is  not  more  powerful  to  create  votes 
than  it  is  to  detect  the  flaws  in  the  bad  votes  of  our 
opponents  ;  and  they  may  depend  on  it,  if  they 
attempt  to  put  fictitious  votes  on  the  register,  that  we  have 
our  ferrets  in  every  county — (laughter  and  cheers)— and 
that  they  will  find  out  the  flaws  ;  and  when  the  registration 
time  comes,  we'll  have  an  objection  registered  against  every 
one  of  tbeir  fictitious  qualifications,  and  make  them  produce 
their  title-deeds,  and  show  tlut  they  have  paid  for  them.— 


(Cheers.)  Well,  gentlemen,  wc  have  our  protectionist  oppo- 
nents ;   but  how  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
position  which  they  have  given  to  this  question  by  the  dis- 
cussion that  has  been  raised  everywhere  during  the  last  few 
months!    We  cannot  enter  a  steamboat  or  a  railway  car- 
riage— nay,  we  cannot  even  go  into  an  omnibus,  but  tho  first 
thing  that  any  man  does,  almost  before  he  has  deposited  his 
umbrella,  is  to  ask,  "  Well,  what  is  the  last  news  about  tho 
Corn-Laws  ?  "    (Cheers.)    Now,  we,  who  remember  how 
difficult  it  was,  at  the  beginning  of  our  agitation,  to  bring 
men's  minds  to  tho  discussion  of  this  question,  when  we 
think  that  every  newspaper  is  now  full  of  it — the  same 
broad  sheet  containing,  perhaps,  a  report  of  this  meeting,  and 
of  the  miserable  drivelling  of  some  hole-and-corner  agricul- 
tural gathering — and  when  we  think  that  the  whole  com- 
munity is  engaged  in  reading  the  discussion,  and  pondering 
on  the  several  arguments,  we  can  desire  no  more.  The 
League  might   close  its  doors  to-morrow,  and  its  work 
might  be  considered  as  done,  the  moment  it  compels  or 
induces  people  to  discuss  the  question.     But  the  feeling  I 
have  alluded  to  is  spreading  beyond  our  own  country.    I  am 
glad  to  hear-  that  in  Ireland  the  question  is  attracting  atten- 
tion.    You  have  probably  heard  that  my  friend  Mr.  Bright 
and  I  have  received  a  requisition,  signed  by  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  every  grade  and  party  in  Belfast,  Soliciting 
us  to  go  there  and  address  them,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  we 
cannot  put  our  feet  on  Irish  ground,  to  advocate  this  ques- 
tion.     (Applause.)      To-day  I  hare  received  a  copy  of  a 
requisition  to  the  mayor  of  Drogheda,  calling  a  meeting  for 
next  Monday,  to  petition  for  the  total  and  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Corn-Laws,  (cheers) — and  I  am  glad  to  notice  at  the 
head  of  that  requisition  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Primate, 
Dr.  Crolly,  a  man  eminent  for  learning,  piety,  and  modera- 
tion, and  that  it  is  also  headed  by  the  rest  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  that  borough.    (Loud  applause.)    I  hope  that 
these  examples  will  not  be  without  their  due  effect  in 
another  quarter.     We  have,  I  believe,  the  majority  of 
every  religious    denomination    with    us  —  I    mean  the 
dissenting   denominations  ;    we  have    them    almost  en 
■masse,  both  ministers  and  laymen,  and  I  believe  the 
only    body,    the  only  religious    body,  which  we  may 
not  sav  we  have  with  us  as  a  body,  are  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  (Cries  of  "Hear,  hear  !"  and  "  Shame 
on  them  !")    On  this  point  I  will  just  offer  this  remark  : 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  placed  in  a 
most  invidious,  and,  I  think,  an  unfortunate  position,  by 
the  mode  in  which  their  tithe  commutation  charge  was  fixed 
some  years  ago.    My  friend  Col.  Thompson  will  recollect 
it,  for  he  was  in  Parliamentat  the  time, and  protested  against 
the  way  in  which  the  tithe  commutation  rent-charge  was 
fixed.    He  said,  with  the  great  foresight  he  had  always 
shown  in  the  struggle  for  the  repeal  of  tho  Corn-Laws,  that 
it  would  make  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  parties 
to  the  present  Corn-Law  by  fixing  their  tithe  at  a  fixed 
quantity  of  wheat,  fluctuating  according  to  the  price  of  the 
last  seven  years.    Let  it  he  borne  in  mind  that  every  other 
class  of  the  community  may  be  directly  compensated  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws — I  mean  every  class  connected 
with  agriculture — except  the  clergy     The  landlords  may  be 
compensated,  if  prices  fall,  by  an  increased  quantity  of  pro- 
duce, so  also  may  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  ;  but  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  receive  a  given  number 
of  quarters  of  wheat  for  their  tithe,  whatever  the  price  may 
be.    I  think  however  we  may  draw  a  favourable  conclusion, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  from  the  fact  that  I  believe 
there  has  not  been  one  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
at  all  eminent  for  rank,  piety,  or  learning,  who  has  come 
out,  notwithstanding  the  strong  temptation  of  personal  inte- 
rest, to  advocate  the  existing  Corn-Law  (hear,  hear).  I 
think  that  we  may  take  thisas  a  proof  of  the  very  strong  appeal 
to  justice  which  this  question  makes,  and  perhaps  augur  also 
that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  amongst  the  great  body  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  favour  of  free 
trade  in  corn  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).     Well,  gentlemen, 
there  is  one  other  quarter  in  which  we  have  seen  the  pro- 
gress of  sound  principles — I  alludo  to  America.    We  have 
received  the  American  President's  Message ;  we  have  had 
also  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  both 
President  Polk  and  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  have  been  taking 
my  friend  Col.  Thompson's  task  out  of  his  hands,  and 
lecturing  the  people  of  America  on  the  subject  of  free  trade 
(cheers).    I  have  never  read  a  better  digest  of  tho  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  free  trade  than  that  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Walker,  and  addressed  to  the  Congress  of  that 
country.    I  augur  from  all  these  things  that  our  question 
is  making  rapid  progress  throughout  the  world,  and  that  we 
are  coming  to  the  consummation  of  our  labours  (cheers). 
We  are  verging  now  towards  the  session  of  Parliament,  and 
I  predict  that  the  question  will  either  receivo  its  quietus,  or 
that  it  will  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  this  parliament  ;  and 
then  [the  next  will  certainly  relieve  us  from  our  burden. 
(Cheers.)     Now  gentlemen,  many  people  are  found  who 
speculate  on  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  do  in  the  approaching 
session  of  parliament.    It  is  a  very  hazardous  thing,  consider- 
ing that  in  one  week  only  you  will  be  as  wise  as  I  shall,  to 
venture  to  make  a  prediction  on  this  subject.    (A  cry  of 
"  We  are  very  anxious.")    You  are  very  anxious,  no  doubt. 
Well,  let  us  see  if  we  can  speculate  a  little  on  futurity,  and 
relieve  our  anxiety.    (Cheers.)     There  are  three  courses 
open  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  may  keep  the  law  as  it  is  ;  he 
may  totally  repeal  it ;  or  he  may  do  something  between  the 
two,  by  tinkering  his  scale  again,  or  giving  us  a  fixed  duty. 
Now,  I  predict  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  either  keep  the  law 
as  it  is,  or  he  will  propose  totally  to  abolish  it.    And  I 
ground  my  prediction  on  this,  because  these  are  the  only  two 
things  that  anybody  in  the  country  wants  him  to  do.  There 
are  some  who  want  to  keep  protection  as  it  is ;  others  want 
to  get  rid  of  it;  but  nobody  wants  anything  between  the 
two.    He  has  his  choice  to  make,  and  I  have  this  opi- 
nion of  his  sagacity,  that,  if  he  changes  at  all,  he  will  change 
for  total  repeal.   (Cheers.)    But,  gentlemen,  the  question  is, 
"  Will  he  propose  total  and  immediate  repeal  ?  "  (Loud 
cries  of  Hear,  hear.)    Now,  theie,  if  you  please,  I  will  for- 
bear to  offer  a  prediction.    But  I  will  venture  to  give  you 
a  reason  or  two  why  I  think  he  ought  to  take  total  and  im- 
madiate  repeal.    I  don't  think  that  any  class  is  so  much 


interested  in  having  the  Corn-Laws  totally  and  immediately 
repealed  as  the  farming  class.    I  believe  that  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  farmers  to  have  the  repeal  instantaneous, 
instead  of  gradual,  than  to  any  other  class  of  the  community. 
In  fact,  I  observe,  in  tho  report  of  a  recent  Oxfordshire  pro- 
tection meeting,  given  in  to-day's  paper,  that  when  Lord 
Norreys  was  alluding  to  the  probability  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
abolishing  the  Corn-Laws  gradually,  a  farmer  of  the  name  of 
Gillatt  cried  out,  "  We  had  better  bo  drowned  outright  than 
ducked  to  death."    (Great  laughter  and  cheering.)  Gen- 
tlcmon,  I  used  to  employ  another  simile — a  very  humble 
one,  I  admit.  I  used  to  say  that  an  old  farmer  had  told  me  that 
if  he  was  going  to  cut  off  his  sheep-dog's  tail,  it  would  bo  far- 
more  humane  to  cut  it  off  all  at  once  than  a  piece  every  day  in 
the  week.   But  now  I  think  that  the  farmer's  simile  in  Oxford 
is  the  newest  and  the  best  that  we  can  use.    Nothing  could 
be  more  easy  than  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  the  true  interest 
of  the  farmers,  if  the  Corn-Law  is  to  be  abolished,  to  have 
it  abolished  instantly.    If  tho  Corn-Law  were  abolished  to- 
morrow, my  firm  belief  is,  that  instead  of  wheat  falling,  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  rise.    That  is  my  firm  belief, 
because  speculation  has  already  anticipated  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  wheat  has  fallen  in  consequence  of  that  apprehension. 
I  believe  that,  owing  to  the  scarcity  everywhere — I  mean  in 
all  parts  of  Europe — you  could  not,  if  you  prayed  for  it  if 
you  had  your  own  wishing  cap  on,  and  could  make  your  own 
timeand  circumstances — I  believe,  I  say,  that  you  could  never 
find  such  an  opportunity  for  abolishing  the  Corn-Laws 
totally  and  immediately  as  if  it  were  done  next  week  (loud 
cheers)  ;  for  it  so  happens  that  the  very  countries  from 
which,  in  ordinary  times,  we  have  been  supplied,  have  been 
afflicted,  like  ourselves,  with  scarcity — that  tho  countries  of 
Europe  are  competing  with  us  for  the  very  small  surplus 
existing  in  America.    They  have,  in  fact,  anticipated  us  in 
that  market,  and  they  have  left  the  world's  markets  so  bare 
of  corn,  that,  whatever  your  necessities  may  be,  I  defy  you 
to  have  other  than  high  prices  of  corn  during  the  next 
twelve  months,  though  the  Corn-Law  was  abolished  to- 
morrow (hear,  hear).     European  countries  are  suffering 
as  we  are  from  the  same  evil.    They  are  suffering  from 
scarcity  now,  owing  to  their  absurd  legislation  respecting 
the  article  of  corn.    Europe  altogether  has  been  corrupted 
by  the  vicious  example  of  England  in  her  commercial  legis- 
lation.   There  they  are,  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe, 
with  a  population  increasing  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  millions 
a  year,  yet  they  make  it  their  business,  like  ourselves,  to 
put*  barriers  in  the  way  of  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  meet  the 
demand  of  an  increasing  population.     I  believe  that  if  you 
abolish  the  Corn-Law  honestly,  and  adopt  free-trade  in  its 
simplicity,  there  will  not  be  a  tariff  in  Europe  that  will  not 
be  changed  in  less  than  five  years,  to  follow  your  example 
(cheers).    Well,  gentlemen,  suppose  the  Corn-Law  be  not 
abolished  immediately,  but  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  brings  in  a 
measure  eiving  you  a  duty  of  5s.  6s.  or  7s.,  and  going  down 
Is.  a  year,  for  four  or  five  years,  till  the  whole  duty  is 
abolished,  what  would  be   the  effect  of  that  on  foreign 
countries  ?    They    will    then  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  this  market  when  the  duty  is  wholly  off.    They  will 
go  on  raising  supplies,  calculating  that,  when   the  duty 
is   wholly    off,   they   will  have  a  market  for  their  pro- 
duce, and  high  prices  to  remunerate  them  ;   and  if,  as 
is   very  likely  and   consistent  with  our   experience,  we 
should  have  a  return  to  abundant  seasons,  these  vast  impor- 
tations would  be  poured  upon  our  markets,  probably  just  at 
the  time  when  our  prices  are  low  ;  and  they  would  come 
here,  because  they  would  have  no  other  market,  to  swamp 
our  markets  and  deprive  the  farmer  of  the  sale  of  his  produce 
at  a  remunerating  price.    But,  on  the  contrary,  let  the  Corn 
Law  be  abolished  instantly ;    let  foreigners  see  what  the 
English  market  is  in  its  natural  state,  and  then  they  will  be 
able  to  judge  from  year  to  year  and  from  season  to  season 
what  will  be  the  future  demand  from  this  country  for  foreign 
corn.    There  will  be  no  extravagant  estimate  of  what  we 
want — no  contingency  of  bad  harvests  to  speculate  upon. 
The  supply  will  be  regulated  by  the  demand,  and  will  reach 
that  state  which  will  be  the  best  security  against  both  gluts 
and  famine    (cheers).    Therefore,  for  the  farmers'  sakes, 
I  plead  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  this  law.    A  farmer 
never  can  have  a  fair  and  equitable  understanding  or  adjust- 
ment with  his  landlord,  whether  as  respects  rent,  tenure, 
or  game,  until  this  law  is  wholly  removed  out  of  his  way. 
Let  the  repeal  bo  gradual,  and  the  landlord  will  say  to  the 
farmer,  through  the  land  agent,  "  Oh,  the  duty  will  be 
7  s.  next  year ;  you  have  not  had  more  than  twelve  months' 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  system  yet;"  and  tho 
farmer  goes  away  without  any  settlement   having  been 
come  to.    Another  year  passes  over,  and  when  the  farmer 
presents  himself,  he  is  told,    "Oh,  the  duty  will  be  5s. 
this  year;  I  cannot  yet  tell  what  the  effect  will  be;  you 
must  stop  awhile."    The  next  year  the  same  thing  is  re- 
peated, and  the  end  is,  that  there  is  no  adjustment  of  any 
kind  between  the  landlord  and  tenant.     But  put  it  at  once 
on  a  natural  footing,  abolish  all  restrictions,  and  the  landlord 
and  tenant  will  be  brought  to  a  prompt  settlement ;  they  will 
be  placed  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  you  are  in  yonr 
manufactures  (cheers).  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  now  spoken 
on  what  may  be  done.    I  have  told  you,  too,  what  I  should 
advocato  ;  but  I  must  say,  that  whatever  is  proposed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  we,  as  free  traders,  have  but  one  course  to  pur- 
sue.   If  he  proposes  a  total  and  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional repeal,  we  shall  throw  up  jour  caps  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (tremendous  cheering) .      If  he  proposes  anything  else, 
then  Mr.  Villicrs  will  bo  ready,  as  he  has  been  on  former 
occasions — (renewed  applause) — to  move  his  amendment  for  a 
total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  (applause).  We 
are  not  responsible  for  what  ministers  may  do  ;  we  are  but 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  our  duty.  We  don't  offer 
to  do  impossibilities  ;  but  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  carry  out 
our  principles  (cheers).  But,  gentlemen,  I  tell  you  honestly, 
I  think  less  of  what  this  Parliament  may  do,  I  care  less  for 
their  opinions,  less  for  the  intentions  of  the  prime  minister 
and  the  cabinet,  than  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  a  meeting 
like  this  and  of  the  people  out  of  doors.    This  question  will 
not  be  carried  by  minister*  or  by  the  present  Parliament ;  it 
will  be  carried,  when  it  is  carried,  by  the  will  of  the  nation 
(much  applause).    We  will  do  nothing  that  can  ninovejii 
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a  hair's  breadth  from  that  rock  which  we  have  stood  upon 
with  so  much  safety  for  the  last  seven  years.  All  other  par- 
tics  have  been  on  a  quicksand,  and  floated  about  by  every 
wave,  by  every  tide,  and  by  every  wind — some  floating  tons, 
others,  like  fragments  featured  over  the  ocean,  without  rud- 
der or  compass  ;  whilst  we  are  upon  solid  ground,  and  no 
temptation,  whether  of  parties  or  of  ministers,  shall  ever 
mako  us  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  (vehement  and  protracted 
cheering).  I  am  anxious  to  hear  now,  at  the  last  meeting 
before  we  go  to  Parliament — before  we  enter  that  arena  to 
■which  all  men's  minds  will  be  turned  during  the  next  week  ; 
I  am  anxious,  not  merely  that  we  should  all  of  us  understand 
each  other  on  this  question,  hut  that  we  should  be  considered 
as  occupying  as  independent  and  isolated  a  position  as  we 
did  at  the  first  moment  of  the  formation  of  this  League 
(cheers).  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  Whigs  or  Tories  ;  we 
are  stronger  than  either  of  them  ;  and  if  we  stick  to  our 
principles,  we  can,  if  necessary,  beat  both  (applause).  And 
I  hope  we  perfectly  understand  now,  that  we  have  n»t,  in  the 
advocacy  of  this  great  question,  a  single  object  in  viow  but 
that  which  we  have  honestly  avowed  from  the  beginning. 
Our  opponents  may  charge  us  with  designs  to  do  other  things. 
No,  gentlemen,  I  have  never  encouraged  that.  Some  of  my 
friends  have  said, "  When  this  work  is  done,  you  will  have 
some  influence  in  the  country  ;  you  must  do  so  and  so." 
I  said  then,  as  I  say  now,  "  Every  new  political  principle 
must  have  its  special  advocates,  just  as  every  new  faith 
has  its  martyrs"  (hear,  hear  and  cheers).  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  this  organization  can  be  turned  to  other  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  men,  prominent  in 
the  advocacy  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  can  with  the  same 
force  and  effect  identify  themselves  with  any  other  principle 
hereafter.  It  will  be  enough  if  the  League  accomplishes  the 
triumph  of  the  principle  we  have  before  us.  I  have  never 
taken  a  limited  view  of  the  object  or  scope  of  this  great  prin- 
ciple. I  have  advocated  this  question  probably  very  much 
as  a  trader.  But  I  have  been  accused  of  looking  too  much 
to  material  inteicsts.  Nevertheless  I  can  say  that  I  have 
taken  as  large  and  great  a  view  of  the  effects  of  this  mighty 
principle  as  ever  did  any  man  who  dreamt  over  it  in  his  own 
Study!  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  that  the  physical  gain 
fvill  be  the  smallest  gain  to  humanity  from  the  success 
of  this  principle.  I  look  further  ;  I  see  in  the  free  trade 
principle  that  which  shall  act  on  the  moral  world  as  the 
principle  of  gravitation  in  the  universe, — drawing  men  toge- 
ther, thrusting  aside  the  antagonism  of  race,  and  creed,  and 
language,  and  uniting  us  in  the  bonds  of  eternal  peace  (Lond 
applause).  I  have  looked  even  farther.  I  liavo  speculated, 
and  probably  dreamt,  in  the  dim  future — ay,  a  thousand 
years  hence — I  have  speculated  on  what  tho  effect  of  the 
triumph  of  this  principle  may  be.  I  believo  that  the  effect 
will  be  to  change  the  face  of  tho  world,  so  as  to  intro- 
duce— a  system  of  government  entirely  distinct  from  that 
Which  now  prevails.  I  believe  that  the  desire  and  the 
motive  for  large  and  mighty  empires  ;  for  gigantic  armies 
and  great  navies — for  those  materials  which  are  used  for  the 
destruction  of  life  and  the  desolation  of  the  rewards  of  labour 
—will  die  away ;  I  believe  that  such  things  will  cease  to  be 
necessary  or  to  he  used  when  man  becomes  one  family,  and 
freely  exchanges  the  fruits  of  his  labour  with  his  brother 
man.  I  believe  that,  if  we  could  be  allowed  to  reappear  on 
this  sublunary  scene,  we  should  fee,  at  a  far  distant  period, 
the  governing  system  of  this  world  revert  to  something  like 
the  municipal  system  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  speculative 
philosopher  of  a  thousand  years  hence  will  date  the  greatest 
revolution  that  ever  happened  in  the  world's  history  from  the 
triumph  of  tho  principle  which  we  have  met  here  to  advo- 
cate. I  believe  these  things  ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been 
ray  dreams  and  speculations,  I  have)  never  obtruded  them 
upon  others;  I  have  never  acted  upon  personal  or  interested 
motives  in  this  question  ;  I  seek  no  alliance  with  parties  or 
favour  from  parties,  and  I  will  take  none — (buists  of  enthu- 
siastic applause) — but,  having  the  feeling  I  have  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  principle,  I  say  that  I  can  never  agreo  to  tamper 
■with  it.  I,  at  least,  will  never  be  suspected  of  doing  other- 
wise than  pursuing  it  disinterestedly,  honestly,  and  resolutely. 
(Tremendous  and  long-continued  applause.) 

Mr.  Bright,  M.P.,  was  next  called  upon,  and  came  for- 
ward to  second  the  motion.  He  was  received  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  applause.  He  said — There  is  an  old  adage  which 
says  that"  practice  makes  perfect,"  and  after  the  many  occa- 
sions on  which  we  have  had  to  address  public  meetings  on  this 
question,  it  might  bo  thought  that  it  was  a  very  easy  matter 
to  speak  to-night.  But  I  confess  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  more  nearly  this  great  question  approaches  to  its  final 
settlement,  tho  more  onerous  is  the  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  especially  of  those  con- 
nected with  it  who  have  been  prominent  in  carrying  out  its 
proceedings  (hear,  hear).  Looking  back  to  the  long  yeais  of 
arduous  labour  we  have  devoted  to  this  cause,  I  am,  however, 
cheered  by  the  belief  that  the  great  success  which  has  at- 
tended us  heretofore,  will  not  now  forsake  us  until  the  end 
(cheers).  A  distinguished  writer  has  said  that  "empire 
would  be  eternal,  if  the  energy  and  the  wisdom  displayed  in 
building  it  up  were  employed  for  its  conservation,"  and  I 
believe  that  if  the  single-mindedness,  the  resolution,  the  de- 
termination, with  whicli  we  have  carried  on  this  movement 
until  now,  be  continued  for  a  little  time  longer,  we  shall  sec 
a  complete  and  a  glorious  reward  for  all  tho  labours  which 
any  of  us  may  have  bestowed  upon  this  cause  (hear,  hear, 
and  cheers).  Everything  indicates  that  the  controversy  is 
waxing  hotter  and  hotter  ;  but  there  is  one  peculiar  feature 
to  be  observed  in  tho  newspaper  press  at  this  time,  which  is 
deserving  of  attention, — that  although  the  Times,  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  and  other  papers  which  advocate  the  total 
abolition  of  the  Corn-Law,  give  fairly,  openly,  and  at  full 
length,  the  reports  of  all  tho  "  protection"  meetings  that  are 
of  the  slightest  importance,  yet  tho  Morning  Herald,  and 
the  Standard,  and  the  Post,  leavo  altogether  out  of  their 
columns  any  report  of  such  unparalleled  assemblages  as 
we  have  been  holding  for  the  last  few  days  (hear,  hear). 
1  take  it  that  this  proves  that  our  cause  is  felt  to  bo  the 
stronger  (hear,  hear),  and  that  our  arguments  would  not  do 
to  lay  alongside  tho  arguments  of  the  protectionists  (cheers 
and  laughter).  But  these  newspapers  have  always  taken 
thii  course.     The  protectionist  newspapers  hayo  for  years 


past  offered  support  and  security  to  the  farmer  as  the  result 
of  this  law.  When  this  present  Corn-Law  was  passed,  the 
Standard  declared,  with  the  most  positive  asseveration,  that 
there  was  no  power  on  earth  could  change  the  Corn-Law  for 
at  least  ten  years  to  come  (a  laugh).  Now,  if  their  readers 
had  believed  them  in  this  assurance,  does  any  man  believe 
that  the  aristocracy  and  squirearchy  would  be  found  coming 
out  of  their  halls  to  mako  such  ridiculous  spectacles  of 
themselves  as  we  have  seen  during  the  last  few 
days,  and  that  we  should  have  heard  them  charging  Sir 
Robert  Peel  with  treason  of  the  blackest  character  1  Why, 
every  man  who  has  carefully  watched  his  proceedings  and 
heard  what  he  has  said — every  man  who  has  heaid  the  dis- 
quisitions upon  his  speeches  at  our  meetings — must  have 
known  and  been  assured  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  on  the 
direct  high  road  to  the  not  distant  abrogation  of  the  Corn- 
Law  (hear,  hear).  But  what  have  these  newspapers  been 
saying  ?  They  have  fed  their  deluded  readers — if  readers 
they  have  (a  laugh) — with  the  beliof  that  the  people  of  Lan- 
cashire have  been  more  than  doubling  their  capital  within 
the  last  twelve  months;  and  tho  Standard  has  been  labour- 
ing hard  to  persuade  the  monopolists  that  the  League  was 
nothing  after  all,  and  that  if  people  would  not  make  a  noise 
about  it,  it  would  never  be  heard  of  (laughter).  Now,  there 
have  been  many  speculations  as  to  the  late  disruption  and 
overthrow  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Cabinet ;  and  if  we  did  not 
know  that  it  has  been  brought  about  and  has  been  the  result 
of  that  discussion  of  the  Corn- Law,  to  which  the  League 
has  been  instrumental,  I  should  say  that  that  Cabinet 
was  destroyed  by  the  patronage  of  those  newspapers  which 
have  professed  to  be  its  organs  (laughter).  For  there 
is  no  newspaper  published  in  this  kingdom  which  is  so 
notorious  for  execiable  writing,  and  still  worse  argument, 
than  is  that  morning  paper  which  has  tried  hard  to  become 
the  organ  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government  (cheers).  And 
if  no  other  cause  had  been  assigned  for  the  decease  of  that 
administration — if  a  coroner's  inquest  bad  been  held  upon 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  late  government,  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
its  death,  I  am  certain  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  must 
have  been  that  it  died  of  the  advocacy  of  the  Morning 
Herald  and  Standard  (loud  cheers  and  laughter).  Allu- 
sion has  already  been  made  to  the  meetings  of  the  lords  and 
squires.  Why,  this  is  the  time  of  year,  I  believe,  when 
Merry-Andrew  exhibitions  are  numerous  at  the  various 
Christmas  fairs  throughout  the  country  (laughter);  but  these 
Merry-Andrew  exhibitions  arc  of  this  peculiar  character, 
that  there  is  nothing  merry  about  them.  If  there  is 
anything  justifiable  in  this  system  of  protection,  which 
the  agriculturists  claim  a  right  to,  then  I  think  those  who 
get  up  the  Christmas  pantomimes  have  a  clear  ground  for 
protection  against  these  agricultural  societies.  (Hear  and 
laughter.)  The  great  Central  Agricultural  Association  has 
met,  and  the  extraordinary  number  of  from  200  to  300 
persons  assembled.  (Laughter.)  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
was,  as  usual,  prime  mover  and  chairman,  tho  Duke  of 
Buckingham  not  coming  prominently  forward.  The  sayings 
of  this  Duke  are  worthy  of  remark  ;  not  for  their  wisdom,  but 
I  believe  it  is  possible  often  to  learn  something  from  a  fool. 
(Cheers  and  much  laughter.)  He  says  that  we  have 
attacked  the  agricultural  interest,  because  we  know  that  that 
great  and  powerful  interest  stands  between  us  and  the  car- 
rying out  of  our  dangerous  and  democratic  views.  Now 
where  did  he  learn  that  we  had  any  democratic  views?  It 
is  not  in  our  writings  or  in  our  speeches.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
havo  done  nothing  that  is  likely  to  prove  half  so  dangerous 
and  disastrous  for  the  aristocracy  of  England  as  the  aristo- 
cracy is  doing  for  itself.  (Cheers.)  Why,  all  the  harsh 
words  and  all  the  arguments  you  could  bring  against  the 
reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  maintaining!  an 
aristocracy — could  not  be  half  60  damning  as  the  fact 
that  the  aristocracy  are  at  issue  with  twenty-seven  millions 
of  people  on  the  vital  and  important  question  as  to  whether 
these  people  should  be  allowed  to  feed  themselves.  (Great 
cheering.)  There  are  people  who  have  ulterior  objects.  It 
would  be  a  pitiable  condition  the  people  would  be  reduced  to 
if  they  were  all  at  one  mark — if  some  were  not  moving  on 
faster  than  others  ;  but  I  may  tell  tho  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  his  co-labourers  in  the  cause  of  monopoly,  that  they 
themselves  are  holding  out  the  most  prcssiug  invitations  man 
can  hold  out  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  to  go  on  with 
that  which  we  havo  begun,  and  to  wrest  from  them  the 
power  they  have  exercised  to  the  great  in  jury,  and  I  would  say 
to  the  ruin  of  many  thousands  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
But  this  Duke  of  Richmond  declares — and  the  force  of  impu- 
dence could  not  farther  go — that  they  have  never  sought  pro- 
tection for  themselves,  but  for  the  good  of  all  their  country- 
men. (Laughter).  Now  I  ask  for  whose  interest  except  his 
own,  he  sought  protection  for  the  salmon  fishery  in  the 
river  Spey  ?  (Cheers).  I  believe  that  in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers,  when  salmon  wa6  more  plentiful,  it  was  com- 
mon to  put'a  clause  in  articles  of  apprenticeship,  that  boys 
should  not  be  compelled  to  eat  salmon  more  than  four  day6 
a  week,  (laughter)  ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  people  were 
to  be  benefited  by  laws  which  shut  out  all  salmon  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  compelled  us  to  go  to  the  drag-nets  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  this  delicious  fish.  (Hear,  hear). 
Yet  this  Duke  comes  before  a  meeting  and  says — and  allows 
the  reporters  to  send  it  all  through  the  country,  that  he  has  no 
interest  in  this  question  beyond  what  the  whole  of  the  people 
have  in  it  !  (Laughter).  There  was,  besides  the  illustrious 
duke,  a  Lord  Beaumont  at  the  meeting,  who  made  a  long 
speech,  and  who  made,  perhaps,  as  much  of  these  protection 
laws  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  lord  to  do.  One  of  the 
passages  in  his  speech  was,  that — "  If  he  thought  that  the 
effect  of  tho  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  to  enhance  the 
value  of  corn  by  diminishing  the  supply  of  the  food  of  tho 
people,  he  would  avail  himself  of  that  occasion  to  say  to  the 
meeting,  that  it  was  an  unhallowed  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  and  that  tho  sooner  they  abandoned  it  the 
better.  (Cheers)."  And  this  was  received  with  cheers.  Now 
there  is  besides  this  passage  another  immediately  after,  which  is 
worth  while  reading  along  with  it — "  Tho  principle  which  had 
been  adopted  in  tho  Corn  Law  was  to  encourage  the  importa- 
tion of  corn  when  the  prices  were  such  as  do  indicate  u 
scarcity— (bear,  hear)  ;  and  be  it  remembered  that  prices 
wero  the  only  indication  of  scarcity  which  could  be  adopted 


— an  indication  which  must  be  correct  if  the  averages  of  the 
country  were  struck  correctly,  and  managed  honestly — 
(hear,  hear).  Those  were  the  true  indications  of  a  want  of 
abundance  of  food."  Now  this  is  precisely  what  we  sav. 
We  say,  if  he  believed  the  corn  law  was  intended  to  raiio 
the  price  of  corn  by  making  corn  scarce,  that  he  would  say 
it  was  an  unhallowed  work  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
And  then  he  admits  that  wc  aro  to  find  out  whether  there  is 
an  indication  of  scarcity  by  the  variations  in  the  price  of 
corn.  Well,  now,  how  is  it  that  corn  is  at  a  high  price 
now  ?  Is  it  because  there  is  more  corn  iu  the  country  than 
is  wanted,  or  less?  Why  is  it  that  in  abundant  harvests 
prices  arelow  and  in  scarce  ones  high  ?  Why  because  deficient 
harvests  necessarily  lead  in  some  degree  to  scarcity,  and 
that  scarcity  rises  in  some  degree  the  price.  This  corn  law  is 
intended  to  raise  tho  price.  The  only  fear  the  protectionists 
have  of  its  abolition  is  lest  the  price  of  corn  should  as  a 
consequence  go  down.  Then  if  this  be  the  fact,  if  this  law 
be  intended  to  create  an  advance  in  the  price  of  corn,  I  do  not 
sec  how  Lord  Beaumont  can  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
this  corn  law  is  calculated  to  have  the  effect  of  making  the  sup- 
ply of  corn  smaller  than  it  would  be,  and  that  in  accordance 
with  his  own  statement  at  Willis's  Room  he,  and  those  with 
him  engaged  in  an  "  unhallowed  work  "  (cheers).  But  Lord 
Beaumont  says,  and  says  truly,  that  every  one  must  be 
aware  that  if  the  Corn-Law  goes,  every  other  protection 
must  go  with  it.  Aud  I  ask  him  why  ?  We  in  the  manu- 
facturing district  are  not  protected,  but  yet  I  should  say  that 
his  argument  may  not  be  good.  It  may  be  that  the  sugar 
protection  is  very  necessary,  although  the  Corn-Law  may  bo 
found  not  to  be  so ;  and  assuredly  if  the  abolition  of  the 
corn  monopoly  would  hurt  the  landowners  and  fanners,  it 
may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  abolition  of  all  other  mono- 
polies would  only  add  to  the  evil  and  calamity  with  which 
the  country  has  been  visited  (hear,  hear).  Mr.  Christo- 
pher spoke  at  this  meeting — (the  man  who  was  called  the 
"pilot  balloon  in  1842,  though  no  man  on  earth  could  look 
more  unlike  a  pilot  balloon) — he  made  a  remark,  which 
men  of  the  West  India  interest  will  take  to  heart.  He 
said  : — "  It  had  been  truly  said  by  his  noble  friend  that  if 
they  removed  from  agriculture  that  protection  to  which  it 
was  undoubtedly  entitled,  they  must  also  remove  protection 
from  all  the  manufacturing  and  colonial  industry  of  the 
country.  With  respect  to  colonial  industry,  no  one  would 
regret  more  than  he  (Mr.  Christopher)  the  removal  of  pro- 
tection from  it.  (Hear,  hear).  But  a  large  and  amplo 
protection  was  given  to  the  colonies  at  a  considerable  expense 
to  the  agricultural  interest."  Well,  then,  I  want  him  to  tell 
us  at  whose  expense  protection  is  given  to  the  agricultural 
interest  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Lord  Beaumont  followed  it  up 
by  saying  that  the  Northampton  shoemakers  would  be  in  a 
terrible  plight,  and  that  the  watchmakers  of  Coventry  would 
be  in  the  fame  condition  if  protection  were  removed.  Now 
we  have  had  meetings  at  both  places,  and  resolutions  car- 
ried in  favour  of  free-trade  by  latge  majorities  !  As  to  the 
watchmakers  of  Coventry,  why  does  not  every  one  know 
that  not  a  man  goes  abroad  now-a-days,  but  lie  comes  back 
with  a  Geneva  watch  in  his  pocket ;  and  I  dare  say  a  largo 
poition  of  the  gold  watches  in  this  room  are  of  that  manu- 
facture ;  therefore,  the  law  affords  no  protection  to  tho 
watchmakers.  But  Lord  Beaumont  warns  them  with  the 
intimation  that  the  shoemakers  and  watchmakers  will  havo 
to  suffer  the  same  fate  if  the  landowers'  monopoly  goes. 
The  witty  editor  of  the  Examiner  tells  us  of  a  cock  which, 
when  strutting  about  the  stable,  reminded  the  horses  that 
they  should  tread  very  softly  for  fear  of  injuring  each 
other.  (Great  laughter,  aud  cheers).  But  Lord  Beaumont 
went  farther  than  this.  He  adverted  to  labour  simply, 
aud  he  said  protection  and  labour  must  not  ho  withdrawn  or 
it  could  not  be  said  where  the  evil  would  eud.  He  said  : — ■ 
"  But  carry  out  the  piinciple  of  free  trade,  as  applied  to 
labour — take  away  tho  protection  afforded  to  labour  by  tho 
operation  of  the  Poor-Law,  and  what  would  become  of  that 
class?  (Hear,  hear.)  God  forbid  that  should  ever  come  to 
pass.  God  forbid  anything  should  be  done  to  aggravate  the 
sufferings  of  that  class  :  but  if  this  race  of  free  trade  were 
once  begun  it  could  not  stop  at  landlord  and  tenant — (hear 
hear) — but  it  must  run  through  all  the  various  ranks  of 
society  until  it  reached  these  poor  deluded  men  "  (laughter), 
I  presume  all  the  men  who  met  at  Goatacre,  in  the  parish  of 
Lyneham,  the  other  day,  are  included  in  this  warning.  He 
talks  of  the  protection  of  the  Poor-Law.  The  Foor-Law  is 
no  more  a  protection  to  the  weaver  and  labourer  than  it  is  to 
the  House  of  Peers  (applause).  The  one  has  as  much  right 
to  its  protection  as  the  other,  and  Lord  Beaumont  has  as 
much  protection  from  it  as  any  labourer  has ;  and  ho  has  no 
right  to  base  upon  it  this  additional  one,  that  he  will  have 
the  privilege  of  selling  his  produce  at  an  additional  price. 
(Cheers).  But  what  does  this  law  which  he  says  gives  pro- 
tection to  the  labourer  say  1  Does  it  not  say  that  it  shall 
be  made  harsh?  Its  object  is  to  diive  men  from  parochial 
assistance  and  to  make  them  fall  back  upon  "  their  own  re- 
sources." We  ask  Lord  Beaumont  and  his  peeis  to  do 
that  which  they  say  the  poor  man  should  do,  that  they  may 
not  live  upon  tho  iudustry  of  others  (cheers) — that  they 
shall  not  feed  us  and  shut  us  out  from  the  world's  market, 
and  take  the  high  places  of  the  land,  and  by  their  authoiity 
pass  laws  which  trample  upon  the  poor  for  the  sake  of 
adding  to  the  riches  of  the  already  most  powerful  and  liclicst 
class  in  the  kingdom  (cheers).  What  dreadful  things  arc  to 
happen  if  bread  is  made  plentiful  enough  for  all  the  people  ! 
Why  such  calamities  have  never  befallen  any  country  as  wo 
aro  threatened  with  if  the  people  take  to  eating  beef  and 
wheaten  bread  instead  of  potatoes  (much  laughter)  !  We 
shall  begin  by-and-bye  to  associate  the  idea  of  potatoes  with 
peers,  and  of  coronets  with  curry-powdcr  (cheers  and  laugh- 
ter)— and  I  was  going  to  say,  but  for  what  we  have  heard 
iu  somo  degree  as  an  excuse  for  the  church,  of  mitres  with 
mangel-will zel  (renewed  cheers  and  laughter).  Now,  what 
are  these  terrible  evils?  That  land  will  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation  ;  that  people  will,  many  of  them,  be  thrown  out 
of  employment;  that  the  aristocracy  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  their  position  in  society  ;  that  tho  church  will  be  over- 
thrown and  chiistianity  along  with  it;  and  that  the  monarch, 
now  so  beloved  and  respected  through  the  kingdom,  will  no 
longer  bo  thought  worthy  to  wear  n  ciowd  (chew»  and  dcri- 
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are  laughter).  Now,  the  consequences  'Will  be  Very  different 
— their  will  be  veTy  simple,  I  admit  that  they  will  not  be 
■such  as  Lord  Beaumont  or  the  Duke  of  Richmond  would 
like.  I  recollect  a  statement  made  by  a  tfian  who  was 
irouzht  up  before  a  magistrate  charged  By  a  lady  with  asking 
for  relief  and  when  she  declined  to  give,  the  ruffian  came 
very  near  her  and  looked  very  fiercely,  and  said  :  "  You  had 

tetter  giro  me  some  money,  or  else  ."    Well,  the 

magistrate  thought  it  a  very  serious  case,  and  shook  his 
liead,  and  looked  very  like  a  magistrate  (laughter)*  and  after 
bearing  the  charge  fully  made,  he  put  it  to  this  ruffian  what 
lie  meant,    ■  Why,"  he  said,  "  all  I  meant  was,  she  must 

?rivc  mo  some  money,  or  else  I  should  have  to  work 

Tor  it"  (cheers  and  laughter).  Why,  this  is  precisely  what 
vrill  happen  to  the  aristocracy  and  squirearchy  wheu  the 
■great  mass  of  the  people  have  enough  bread  to  eat  (cheers). 
It's  not  a  very  awful  calamity  if  it  should  happen  (laugh- 
ter), t  do  not  pretend  to  understand  exactly  what  oUr 
■constitution  is  made  of;  whether  it  stands  upon  a  point  or 
^pivot  so  nicely  balanced  that  it  may  be  easily  overturned;  but 
I  have  no  idea  that  it  is  of  a  construction  so  fragile  that  it 
■will  be  overturned  because  we  have  plenty  to  eat  (applause 
and  laughter).  New  the  plain  meaning  of  all  this  is>  that 
these  Dtike*  most  turn  to  honest  courses.  They  must 
come  to  Understand  their  own  position  in  the  country — and 
*  greet  and  glorioirs  position  it  is,  if  th"cy  did  but  understand 
it.  Look  to  their  broad  acres  1  Some  of  them — I  was 
going  to  sav  you  miglit  travel  an  hour  by  railway  through 
some  of  their  estates— and  what  they  might  but  accomplish 
if  they  were  mes  (cheers).  See  the  manner  in  which  they 
nrijiht  sfitnulate  the  industry  and  provide  for  the  mora! 
comforts  -of  the  people  around  them  !  See  how  they  might 
fce  leaders  of  counties  and  towns,  instead  of  being,  as  now, 
mere  contemptible  tyrants,  and  jealous  of  every  man  who 
asks  his  countrymen  to  look  them  in  the  face  (cheers)  ! 
But  what  a  delusion  it  is  about  this  protection.  1  think  it 
was  the  late  Professor  Person  who  had  a  great  objection  to 
sea-bathing,  and  who  said  he  supposed  the  only  reason  why 
it  was  in  any  repute  at  all,  was  because  some  few  persons 
lad  been  known  to  survive  it  !  That  is  the  Only  reason 
jrjven  for  continuing  protections.  Some  few  trades  have 
lived — they  have  not  gone  spark  out,  although  they  have 
liad  this  protection;  and  it  would  6cem  on  that  account  these 
ignorant  men  cling  to  this  protection,  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing good  and  realty  salutary  about  it  (applause  and  laugh- 
ter). There 's  a  new — not  exactly  a  new  dodge,  but  one 
that  is  brought  up  again  and  made  a  little  more  prominent, 
>of  protecting  industry  generally  throughout  the  country, 
seems  to  me  the  most  officious  thing  in  the  world.  We 
don't  want  any  protection  here  ;  and  yet  1  think  consider- 
able portion  of  the  industry  of  the  country  will  be  seen 
within  the  borders  of  these  two  counties  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. I  can  conceive  it  like  notfiing  but  taking  some  one 
on  a  very  hot  sultry  day,  and  offering  him  protection,  and 
loading  him  with  coat  upon  coat  till  you  almost  sweat  him 
to  death.  And  you  find  that  wherever  they  have  been  the 
nursing-fathers  of  trades  it  has  not  answered  :  the  child 
•f  protection  has  always  been  a  starved  child  and  decrepid, 
and  has  never  attained  to  maturity  and  manhood  (ap- 
plause). And  why  then  should  they  thus  cling  to  it?  Why, 
they  cling  to  it  for  reasons  stated  by  a  clergyman  who  is  the 
relation  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church  ;  for  he  bears  the  name 
of  the  family  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  I,  speak  of  a 
speech  of  the  Rev.  Vernon  Harcourt,  delivered  at  the  Chi- 
chester meeting.  I  like  to  sec  these  men  come  out,  because 
they,  like  innocent  children,  in  their  simplicity,  if  there  is  a 
secret,  let  out  the  truth  ;  and  then  we  find  what  protection 
is  for.  He  says  : — "  It  was  well  known  that  landed  pro- 
prietors were  not,  generally  speaking,  accumulators  of 
wealth  ;  tSiat,  for  the  most  part,  theg  live  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  up  to  their  incomes.  They  conld  scarcely  maintain 
their  station  in  society  on  tlteir  present  incomes.  How 
were  they  to  maintain  tJtem  when  one-fifth  part  was  taken 
away?  He  would  appeal  to  professional  men,  and  those 
who  were  familiar  with  the  management  of  landed  estates, 
whether  they  were  not  bnrthened  with  numerous  incum- 
brances, with  mortgages, annuities,  life  insurances,  jointures, 
and  he  knew  not  what,  which  made  it  extremely  difficult  for 
the  owners  to  maintain  their  station  in  society  ?  mat 
then,  were  they  to  do  ?  Some  people  would  say, '  Let  them 
retrench  their  superfluities,  abandon  their  luxuries,  adopt  a 
more  frugal  and  economical  mode  of  life.'  Suppose  they 
Were  all  such  conscientious,  self-denying  men  as  to  agree  at 
ence  to  make  this  great  saciifice,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence to  all  the  tradesmen  whom  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  employ — for  instance,  the  silversmith,  the  watchmaker, 
the  haberdasher,  the  draper,  the  coachmaker,  the  painter, 
the  music-seller,  to  all  who  had  been  accustomed  to  admi- 
nister to  the  luxuries  which  they  enjoyed,  or  to  the  arts 
which  they  protected  ?  The  whole  would  suffer  from  the 
privations  of  the  landowner"  (laughter).  Now  we  will  sup- 
pose what  he  here  states  to  be  the  case ;  but  suppose  I  take 
out  the  agriculturist  here  and  put  in  "  mauufactiirer"  or 
"labourer"  instead.  I  could  point  out  manufacturers  who 
arc  not  «  accumulators  of  wealth,"  and  who  lire  nearly  or 
«jnite  up  to  their  incomes,  or  up  to  what  their  business  makes 
them  (hear,  and  laughter)  ;  and  I  could  tell  of  them  that 
had  not  quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  their  station  in  society  as 
they  could  wish  (laughter).  And  then  I  could  come  to  the 
weavers,  who  have  a  portion  of  their  property  at  the  pawn- 
shop (loud  laughter),  and  who  had  perhaps  no  property  even 
there  that  was  nominally  theirs  (hear,  hear);  why  I 
could  point  to  men  in  every  class  of  the  commuuuity  who 
might  bo  maintained  at  the  expense  of  other  men,  and  on 
whose  behalf  we  might  quite  as  reasonably  stand  up  and 
defend  a  law  which  should  devote  some  of  the  landed  estates 
to  make  up  a  manufacturer's  income  or  support  the  dis- 
tress family  of  a  weaver  (hear,  hear).  I  dare  say  this 
man  is  a  man  of  kind  heart,  and  generous,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility he  has  read  no  newspaper  hut  the  Standard,  and  is 
qinie  ignorant  of  what  has  been  going  on  for  the  Ust  seven 
years.  (Laughter).  You  have  heard  how  the  clergy  are 
interested  m  this  question.  I  think  they  havo  another 
fear,  and  a  greater  fear  than  any  they  havo  to  apprehend 
from  a  f.,11  j„  the  price  of  corn.  I  never  yet  mot 
»  monopolist  farmer  or  landowner  who  did  not,  when  driven 


to  tfJnjft  that  the  Corn-Laws  could  not  be  maintained,  cast 
a  sheep's  eye  at  the  Church  or  at  the  funds.  (Laughter.) 
One  of  them  is  for  equitable  adjustment  or  a  diminution, of 
the  interest  of  the  fund-holders  to  a  largo  extent  t,  Una  the 
other  is  forgetting  hold  of  the  tithe1.  (Laughter.)  Now 
my  opinion  is  that  for  fc'6  many  generations  the  landowners 
of  this  country',  IVom  sire  to  son,  have  cultivated  the  instinct 
wheVeby  the  men  look  to  live  upon  the  profits  of  other 
people's  labour,  rather  than  upon  their  own  property  ;  that 
if  this  Corn-Law  be  abolished,  and  it  speedily  will  he 
abolished,  these  landed  proprietors,  such  is  their  tendency 
to  lay  hold  of  that  which  belongs  to  others,  that  evert  of  the 
sacrcdncss  of  the  church,  which  they  have  inculcated  ujton 
the  people,  will  not  he  sufficient  to  retain  its  property  in  the 
hands  of  that  institution  \  hut  these  landowners  will  try  by 
every  means  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  whole  of  the  tithe 
to  the  rent-toll  of  their  lauded  property,  instead  of  its  now 
going,  as  it  docs,  to  the  clerical  incumbent  of  the  parish. 
(Applause.)  Now  about  this  tinie  last  year,  just  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament  i  had  the  pleasure  to  address  a  meet- 
ing in  this  hall;  and  1  recollect  on  that  occasion  taking  up 
yo^.r  tinie  for  a  few  moments  by  a  slight  recapitulation  of 
What  this  League  had  done.  I  stated  then, — and  it  will  not 
be  without  its  use  to  state  it  again, — that  there  was  a  begin- 
nine,  and  that  the  great  sum  (for  it  was  then  though'-  great) 
of  5000/.  was  subscribed  to  testify  th*  itringlh  of  feeling  in 
this  the  town  of  Manchester  ;  that  lu  succeeding  years  seven 
or  eijht  thousand  we're  gathered  ;  that  in  the  year  after  that, 
the  Manchester  Bazaar  made  a  return  of  10,000/.;  that,  in 
the  'year  1843  the  fund  of  50  000/.  was  proposed,  amidst  the 
derision  of  the  monopolists;  that  twelve  months  after  that 
the  Council  of  the  League  asked  their  supporters  throughout 
the  country  to  double  that  sum  and  to  give  them  100, 000/. 
The  "laugh  was  not  quite  so  general  then,  for  they  had 
had  the  experience  of  the  SG.CfiOf,  (liear,  hear.)  In 
1845,  in  the  spring-,  'came  out  the  very  extraordinary  ex- 
hibition—the Bazaar  that  was  held  in  London,  producing  a 
Surn  somewhere  between  29,000/.  and  30,000/.  (Loud 
cheers).  In  1845  or  1846,  within  about  a  month,  the 
project  has  been  opened  of  raising  250,000/.  for  the  service  of 
tho  Anti-Com-Law  League.  There  has  not  been  the  least 
disposition  to  laugh  at  all  at  this  announcement ;  the  merri- 
ment seems  to  have  subsided  ;  tho  exprees'.ert  is  new  One 
of  amazement  (applause)  5  and  they  are  afraid  of  opening 
the  morning  papers  for  fef.r  there  should  be  some  10,000/., 
or  20,000/.,  oi  30,000/.  added  to  this  gathering  fund  (ap- 
plause and  laughter).  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  near  all. 
Since  tile  project  of  restoring  the  county  registers  has  been 
propounded,  and  it  is  not  yet  two  years  ago — from  a  calcu- 
lation which  I  am  sure  is  below  the  mark,  a  sum  of  from 
500,000/.  to  600,000/.  has  been  expended  by  the  supporters 
of  the  League,  principally  in  tho  northern  teuriticB  and  in 
Middlesex,  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion from  the  hands  of  tl'.e  class  who  have  so  long  wielded 
it  (dicers)  Now  there  are  men  who  won't  learn  anything. 
Wc  havo  It  from  very  old  authority,  "  that  if  you  bray  a 
fool  in  a  mortar,  he  is  a  fool  still"  (cheers  and  laughter).  Is 
It  possible  that  the  government  and  the  governing  class  in  this 
country  can  shut  their  eyes  to  facts  like  these  ?  Why  there 
is  not  a  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  thnt  can  show  an 
agitation  of  this  character  carried  on  for  so  v.tt'.y  yeftfs 
that  did  not  succeed.  (Cheers.)  Tlso  lesion  you  ought 
to  learn  from  this  movement  Is  tills,  that  we,  the  thousands, 
the  millions  of  freetraders  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
believe  this  principle  for  which  we  contend  to  he  as  sacred 
as  any  principlo  ever  promulgated  to  man  ;  and  more  than 
thai,  having  corno  to  this  conviction,  we  have  discovered  an- 
other thing,  that  this  principle  may  be  carried  out  ;  and  n>w 
we  have  the  firmest  faith  that  this  League  is  destined  to 
carry  it  out  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the  legislation  of  the 
British  empire.  Sir  Robert  Peel  sees  this  as  plainly  as  any 
of  us  sec  it.  He  was  not  born  in  Lancashire  for  nothing. 
His  father,  that  most  sagacious  of  men,  did  not  bring  him 
up  in  his  youth  to  be  the  fool  in  his  riper  age,  not  to  sec  to 
what  this  great  movement  is  tending  ;  and  I  confess 
that  notwithstanding  the  past,  and  that  wc  have  had 
occasion  now  and  then  to  spur  Sir  Robert  Peel,  sometimes 
to  speak  harshly  of  him,  yet  1  have  a  linsering  iVish-^-a 
wish,  I  think,  that  every  day  becomes  stronger — that,  as 
he  sprang  from  cotton,  was  horn  in  Lancashire,  traces  his 
origin  to  the  mighty  industry  for  which  this  district  is  dis- 
tinguished, ho  should  be  the  statesman  that  should  confer  on 
industry  that  freedom  and  that  entire  emancipation  which 
we  now  so  unanimously  ask  at  his  hands  (much  apphuse). 
Let  him  do  right  by  the  people,  and  the]  people  will  do 
honestly  by  him  (hear,  hear).  Let  him  come  out  with  u 
measure  in  accordance  with  his  often  avowed  sentiments, 
and  this  League,  with  all  its  influence,  wherever  it  may  be, 
shall  be  up  as  one  man  to  second  the  effort  he  is  making 
(applause).  But,  whilst  wo  hope,  whilst  we  look  to  hiui 
for  something  worthy  of  his  origin,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
we  must  rely  on  that  power  which  until  now  has  worked  out 
our  success — that  is,  the  power  of  our  own  firm  resolve 
(cheers) — and  of  our  own  compact  and  ever-growing  for- 
ganisation  (enthusiastic  applause).  It  is  not  mountain 
harriers,  it  is  not  ocean  boundaries,  which  protect  the 
liberties  of  a  country.  It  is  something  amongst  tho  people, 
something  in  the  heart  of  a  people;  it  is  a  self-respect  and 
■elf-reliant  feeling  ;  it  is  to  that  you  must  trust  to  pruwilta 
your  liberties  from  foreign  foe  or  from  internal  enemies. 
Thcso  monopolists  are  the  enemies  of  Englnnd  ;  they  are 
tho  enemies  of  man  everywhere.  They  are  in  your  own 
border,  in  your  own  camp,  sapping  the  foundations  of  your 
national  strength,  and  dooming  your  population  to  a  more 
humiliating  condition  than  tho  worst  of  foreign  conquerors 
would  ever  have  thought  of  imposing  on  the  people  of  this 
nation  (applause).  We  ask  for  what  is  very  simple. 
Wc  say  that  surely  as  much  food  as  a  man  can 
buy,  with  as  much  wages  as  a  man  can  get,  for  as  mm  h 
work  as  a  man  can  do,  is  not  nioru  than  tho  natural,  naif  n- 
able  birth-right  of  every  mm  whom  Cod  has  created  with 
strength  to  labour  and  with  hands  to  work.  Now,  that  is 
the  question  ;  that  is  the  petition  ;  that  is  tho  simple  demand 
which  now  arises  from  this  great  meeting,  and  from  the 
mi  lioDs  who  are  represented  bete.  We  ask  of  the  houses 
of  parliament ;  we  ask  of  the  priuio  minister  ;  we  ask  of  all 


who  can  say  a  word  in  favour  of  that  demand,  that  it  shall 
be  granted  m  all  its  'crUi'.cty — that  it  shall  be  granted  uncon- 
ditionally ;  and  as  wc  are  committed  to  this  work,  and  have 
laboured  for  years,  and  have  had  your  confidence,  and  now 
have  the  proniite  of  your  continued  support,  and  arc  here 
this  night,  cheered  by  the  presence  of  come  ten  thousand  of 
the  population  of  this  town,  we  are  prepared  to  say  that 
come  what  may  conic — this  League  shall  last  as  long  9? 
there  shall  be  oue  sixpence  of  duty  On  the  Importation  of 
foreign  Corn.  (The  honourable  gfcntl'crliati  concluded.  dmidU 
a  raptuWius  buist  of  general  applause;) 

Mr.  W.  it.  toil,  of  London,  was,  ^he  next  speaker,  and 
^as  received  With  much  cheering.  .He  spof;c  as  follows  — 
The  little  month  which  has  elapsed  since  1  last  stotid  Upon 
this  platform,  has  been,  rendered  in'cnforablb  by  a  proceed- 
ing which  Will  lortg  influence  the  course  of  events  in  this 
country,  rind  cVentually  in  other  countries  ;  I  mean  that 
bold  challenge  which  you,  the  men  of  Manchester,  have 
thrown  down  to  monopoly  for  a  five  years'  conflict,  if  they 
dare  that  conflict,  and  after  that  is  done,  with  a  spirit  that 
shows  your  readiness  for  five  years'  more,  should  til  h  'A 
thing  be  necessary,  for  the  accomplishment  t'f  your  pirpbse;', 
(Applause.)  ,  Oh)  you  hate  riot  been  idle}  you  have  not 
only  been  making  cotton,  but  you  have  been  making  his- 
tory. (Applause.)  You  have  been  providing  material,  and 
not  raw  material,  for  the  future  annals  of  our  country. 
(Applause.)  Elsewhere  there  has  been  change  ;  here  there 
has  been  progress.  Elsewhere  there  has  been  shifting  and 
turning  out,  and  turning  in  again  (laughter),  showing  th«t 
modern  history,  like  old  houses,  may  haVc  long  passarcs  tlis', 
lead  to  nothing  (laughter).  But  you  have  shown  Btte  ■ 
short  passage  that  leads  to  Eo'flacthitig,  presenting  a  great  and 
tangible  object  at  once  attained,  and  that  attainment  a  pre- 
sage and  security  for  n  yet  greater  and  more  magnificent  and 
enduring  result  to  be  realised  through  its  agency.  It  indi- 
cates a  spirit  before  which  all  opposition  must  quail.  It 
shows  that  you  have  taken  up  this  cause  as  those  who  re- 
monstrate against  slavery,  for  white  slavery  it  is,  as  much  m 
ever  the  treatment  of  the  negroes  was  black  slavery  ;  tii\S 
lords  of  food  are  the  lords  of  persons  all  the  woild  By*! 
(hear,  hear}  ;  and  those  wh's  cdritrol  What  you  eat  have  their 
fetters  and  their  bland  upon  you  as  much  as  if  you  were 
their  serfs  and  vassals  (loud  applause).  They  know  this  ; 
their  own  statements  shows  perception  ofsitch  a  truth.  There 
has  been  already  so  masterly  a  handling  of  the  late 
Protection  Society  meeting,  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
draw  back  your  attention  to  it ;  but  although  th's  liarves! 
has  been  reaped,  a  few  gleanings  art  left,  of  which  1  niaV 
avail  myself  (  end  c?e  is,  thb  illustration  of  the 
assertion  t  lnrv^  just  made  by  an  hypothesis  of  my  Lord 
hcaumont.  He  says,  that  "such  a  state  of  things  may  hap- 
pen as  thnt  there  shall  be  scarcity  in  Europe,  and  a  misun- 
derstanding'with  America;  what  then  would  he  our  condi- 
tion? There  might  be^in  America  abundance  of  corn;  but 
there  might  be,  nt  the  same  time,  a  disputed  territory.  At 
the  moment  when  wo  were  praying  for  a  moiBel  of  food,  a 
military  man  in  the  American  Congress  might  1x3  moving  $ 
resolution  hostile  to  England.  Whitt,  .then;  would  He  the 
instruction  of  our  Cabinet  to  the  British  Minister  n\  V  irk- 
ington  ?  A  5 t^rn  necessity  would  compel  them  to  instruct 
the  .Queen's  Ambassador  to  say  nothing  about  the  disputed 
territory  ;  or,  If  the  subject  were  forced  upon  him  by  a  hostile 
President,  to  say  that  England  was  prepared  to  make  my 
concessions.  The  British  Ambassador,  instead  of  ce-ittenu- 
ing  for  the  rights  ef  this  great  nation  would  be  obliged  to 
bend  in  lowly  guise  at  the  feet  of  the  President,  and  beg  of 
him  to  spare  the  English  a  bit  of  bread.  Well,  now,  this 
supposition  of  scarcity  all  over  Europe,  end  of  lloMilit^ 
with  America,  is  ubottt  as  likely  es  that  iibmc  comet  should 
run  foul  of  the..er"rtb\  and  Should  dash  into  chaos  all  the 
fertile  fteldi:  Of  Europe-,  and  cause  the  Atlantic  atid  Pacific, 
to  meet  over  what  once  was  American  land.  An  approach  of  it 
is  conceivable  ;  but  there  is  a  much  closer  approximation 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  landowners  of  the  country. 
They,  so  far  as  our  interests  arc  concerned;  flight  fliB 
fields  of  Europe  with,  nrlifi'-inl  scarcity;  they  ktinulttte 
America  into  unnatural  hostility ;  and  they  want  tb  tfcta  it*, 
where  Lord  Beaumont  Say  the  British  nation  would  he  ns  to 
America, — they  wont  to  see  us  at  their  feet,  forgetting  nil 
disputed  territories,  having  no  "  Oregon"  to  quarrel  about 
with  them,  mid  only  begging  humbly  that  all  rights  may  be 
compromised,  nnd  thnt  we  may  lie  allowed  a  morsel  of  bread 
on  such  terms  as  our  pockets  can  afford.  (Applause.)  We 
are  not  going  to  be  so  submissive  ns  he  supposes  the  British 
Ambassador  would  he  at  Washington.  No  ;  we  will 
tell  them  that  we  will  have  the  food  and  the  right  together:  i 
we  will  compromise  nothing  in  respect  to  the  posi- 
tion which  they  occupy  ;  we  stalid  on  the  ■  uimersM 
claim  of  humanity — honest,  toiling  luimanily — to  the 
subsistence  which  it  earns ;  and  if  we  cannot  have 
it  any  other  way,  we  will  work  it  out  by  the  exten- 
sion of  those  political  rights  which  ancient  statutes  mid 
usage  confirm  to  the  people  of  this  country ;  thus  at  once 
beating  back  their  insolence,  gaining  the  supply  of  our  own 
necessities,  and  teaching  them  that  they  should  not  k<  e  > 
people  too  hungry,  nor  trifle  too  long  with  their  wants,  lest 
the  recoil  should  be  so  strong  as  to  sweep  their  own  ill-ob- 
tained and  long  abused  political  predominance  away. 
You  have  given  the  world  a  gunge  of  your  perseveranre  In 
this  cause.  It  is  oue  which,  once  begun,  cau  never  be  i  bau- 
doned ;  one  which,  once  begun,  has  no  termination  but  its 
victorious  termination,  in  the  abolition  of  monopoly  ;  one 
which  you  have  already  sustained  through  prosperous  times 
and  disastrous  times  ;  through  evil  report  and  good  report  ; 
and  let  them  hold  out  yet  a  while,  let  them  drag  us  th  ough 
more  change,  let  them  expose  the  country  to  yet  more 
vicissitude,  let  them  again  multiply  bankruptcies  and 
disasters,  let  them  stimulate  the  howl  of  want  through 
our  villages  aud  our  towns, — let  them  get  up  any  political 
diversity  or  bluster  of  war,  to  turn  attention, — still  it  will  be 
all  unavailing.  Through  every  device,  through  all  chuuge, 
you  will  hold  on  in  the  course  you  have  begun,  nnd  that 
course  can  only  result  in  absolute  nnd  unconditional  suc- 
cess. (Applause.)  And  they  see  the  symptoms  of  your  suc- 
cess. They  let  out  many  fiicts  illustrative  of  the  condition 
into  which  they  themselves  ha\e  got.  A  Mr.  Ball,  a  speaker 
at  this  meeting,  said  "the  time  hnd  now  arrived  when  eon- 
cession  must  cense,  when  every  member  ot  Parliament  who 
was  elected  by  a  county  population,  or  by  a  borough  depen- 
dent on  rural  support,  must  feel  that  bis  duty  was  to  sap 
port  the  agricultural  interest."  Aud  again  lie  tells  them,  "if 
tke  county  members  were  only  true  to  the  gentry,  tie  te 
nantry,  and  the  farmers,  the  latter  ela^s  would  be  faithful  to 
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them."     The  couuty  members,  aud  the  little  boroughs  de- 
pendent on  rural  support!    There  all  their  hopes  centre; 
they  give  up  the  towns ;  they  have  lost  the  towns ;  and 
how  much  is  implied  iu  that  abandonment?  (Hear,  hear, 
hear.)    To  lose  the  towns  in  a  question  of  this  sort,  is 
to  lose  the  very  centres  of  intelligence  aud  light.  (Applause.) 
It  is  to  lose  those  bodies  who  have  made  the  House  of  Com- 
mons what  it  is;  it  is  to  lose  the  power  whicli  has  stimu- 
lated agriculture, — for  you  have  no  such  thing  as  skilled 
agriculture  but  where  there  are  large  towns ;  it  is  to  lose  the 
power  which  has  made  their  land  worth  what  they  arc  ;  it  is 
to  lose  the  riches  that  their  gain  would  use  ;  it  is  to  lose  the 
power  whicli  has  worked  out  every  great  question  that  the 
political  history  of  this  country  knows  ;  it  is  to  lose  the 
asylums  for  the  hunter  aud  starved  serfs,  who  fly  tluther 
from  the  country.    (Loud  applause.)    It  is  to  lose  what- 
ever most  plainly  speaks  the  opinions  of  a  great  nation  ;  and 
a  confession  of  the  loss  is  a  confession  of  their  own  hostility 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind, — aye,  of  the  right,  the 
truth,  the  justice,  of  the  cause  which  they  hold  in  contest. 
(Applause.)    Well,  they  have  done  with  the  towns;  we've 
begun  with  the  counties.    (Applause.)    We  are  following 
them  up  in  their  own  regions.  Their  concession  leaves  only 
this  field   on   which  to  fight  out  the  remainder  of  this 
great  battle,  and  there  the  struggle  is  about  to  be  made. 
It  is  only  a  beginning  yet,  but  it  is  n  beginning;  which, 
woe  to  them,  if  they  abide  the  termination.  (Cheers.)  The 
commencement  indeed  is  a  splendid  one ;  but  which  speaks 
first  of  the  counties  ?    The  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire. 
(Loud  applause.)    The  foreman  of  the  county  jury  ofGreat 
Britain  in  the  county  comes  forward  to  pronounce  a  verdict 
of  condemnation  on  this  most  iniquitous  system.  (Applause.) 
The  example  will  be  followed;  it  will  go  from  one  to  an- 
other, and  not  exactly  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond  says,  by 
fabricated  votes.    Fabricated,  in  one  sense,  indeed  they  are, 
as  the  savings  of  honest  industry  iu  gaining  a  freehold — a 
fabric  which  is  au  honourable  memorial  of  the  industry  aud 
patriotism  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  a  direct  service  to  the 
country.  (Applause.)    But  the  votes  are  not  fabricated  in 
the  sense  of  their  faggot  votes — are  not  fabricated  in  the 
sense  of  those  mere  nominal  holdings  by  whicli  their  stewards 
and  servants  have  been  sent  up  to  the  poll.    The  votes  are 
not  fabricated  in  the  sense  iu  which  many  of  their  arguments 
are  fabricated  (laughter; — are  not  fabricated  in  the  same 
sense  as  their  quotations  from  Adam  Smith.    (Hear,  hear.) 
And  if  we  come  to  that,  what  is  the  Duke  of  Richmond  him- 
self, his  title  and  his  lineage  ?  What  are  the  Richmonds  but 
a  fabrication  of  Stewart  lasciviousness,  aud  of  Stewart  lavish- 
ness,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation's  purse  ?  (Applause.) 
Well,  but  they  tell  us  now  they  are  going  to  fight  this  out  in 
good  earnest ;  and  should  they  revoke  a  portion  of  their  own 
constitution;  their  constitution  won't  work;  they  demolish  it 
after  only  two  years'  experience.    They  rescind  the  declara- 
tion that  their  sovereignty  shall  on  no  account  interfere  with 
the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament;  that  is,  by 
that  rescinding,  they  adopt  the  positive,  and'declare  that  that 
sovereignty  shall  interfere  in  the  election  of  Members  of  Par 
liamcnt.      That  sovereignty  of  ducal  and  other  titled  mem- 
bers now  declares,  not  that  they  shall  go  to  the  registration 
courts  merely,  not  that  they  will  pay  a  lawyer,  not  that  they 
will  sanction  votes;  but  they,  with  the  Dukes  of  Richmond 
and  Buckingham  at  their  head,  solemnly  declare  to  the 
country  that  they  have  changed  their  minds,  and  will  in- 
terfere with  election  of  Members  of  Parliament.  This  is  in  the 
very  teeth  of  all  that  has  been  called  constitutional.  (Hear.) 
Their    determination  not    to   interfere  was  either  right 
or  wrong:   if  right,  why   do  they   alter  it?  if  wrong, 
why  have  they  been  abusing  the  League  all  this  time  for 
taking  a  different  course  ?    They  have  had  their  whole  run 
of  accusations ;  there  has  not  been  a  meeting  at  which  they 
have  not  talked  of  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the 
League.    There  has  not  been  au  electoral  contest  in  which 
they  have  not  endeavoured  to  bring  this  notion  to  bear  upon 
the  minds  of  the  the  electors;  they  have  made  the  country 
ring  with  the  cry  of  "  Strangers  from  Lancashire — aliens  in- 
terfering with  the  process  of  election  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment.   They  have  taken  to  themselves  the  credit  of  con- 
stitutional purity  and  abstinence;  their  hands,  forsooth,  were 
clean ;  and  they  were  perfectly  honor-struck  at  the  sight  of 
these  enormities.    They  deliberated  whether  they  should  not 
be  put  down  by  fresh  enactments  move  stringent  on  behalf  of 
the  right  of  free  and  independent  election ;  and  now  they 
come  forward  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  an  election 
at  hand ;  they  came  forward  on  the  first  occasion,  when 
they  could  do  anything,  by  alteriug  all  this,  aud  throwing 
overboard  their  own  resolution  of  abstinence  ;  they  now  will 
interfere,  and  that  with  all  their  might,  in  order  to  emulate 
the  League  in  the  use  of  its  own  weapons.    Why,  who  does 
not  know  they  have  been  interfering  all  their  lives  ?  (Hear.) 
Where  is  there  a  county  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  in  which  they  have  not  sold  off  their 
voters  according  lo  their  estates,  aud  in  which  the  issue  of 
elections  have  not  been  coloured  with  the  maps  of  the  pro- 
perty of  that,  couuty?    They  have  reckoned  this  as  a  part 
aud  parcel  of  their  inheritance.    They  have  grown  voters  by 
a  more  rapid  process,  and  with  greater  care  for  their  culture, 
than  they  have  grown  any  kind  of  corn;  and  now,  in  the 
face  of  all  this,  with  one  of  the  most  daring  acts  of  hypocrisy, 
at  the  present  time  (they  confess  their  hypocrisy  in  the  past 
time")  they  aSsure  us  that  they  are  iudced  right  whichever  course 
they  pursue— the  League  being  equally  wrong  w  hatever  may 
be  the  measure  whicli  it  shall  adopt.    In  the  discussions  that 
took  place  on  his  rescinding  of  their  original  constitution, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  usual,  was  roughly  handled  ;  but.  their 
moral  code  is  a  remarkable  one,  for  I  believe  few  people 
would  pick  out  as  the  most  intolerable  vices  those  whidh 
they  lmvc  selected  for  their  distinguished  reprobation.  This 
same  Mr.  Hall  says  of  him,  that  he  was  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
riect  of  famine.   "Sir  Robert  Peel  became  alarmed  about 
famine;  he  quailed  before  the  public  press."    Sir  Robert 
Peel  cannot  return  the  compliment.  (Applause.)    They  are 
not  alarmed  about  famine  :  they  can  face  it,  so  that  it  but  put 
cash  into  their  pockets.  ( Applause. )    They  are  not  quailing 
before  the  public  press  ;  they  bear  a  heavier  load  of  exposure, 
odium,  and  scorn,  than  any  class  of  men  has  ever  hitherto 
been  found  ablelo  make  Head  against.  (Applause  and  laugh- 
ter.)   His  vices,  such  as  they  esteem  them,  arc  not  found  in 
themselves  ;  they  are  free  from  both.    They  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  bear  a  country's  anathema,  so  tnat  they  can  but, 
continue  to  reap  that  country's  plunder.    (Applause,  and 
hear,  bear.)    But  they  are  determined  to  be  active;  they 
will  be  up  and  doing;  and  it  is  astonishing  what  they  are 
going  to  do.    One  cannot  quite  pierce  through  the  whole 
cloud  of  metaphor  in  which  it  is  enveloped ;  but  something 
very  portentous  is  obviously  signified.    They  are  going  to 
rouse  the  British  lion;  they  « ill  make  him  roar  and  shake 
his  mane  (laughter);  iu  fact  they  seem  disposed  to  deal 
with  him  like  a  showman  who  stirs  up  the  Vast  with  a 


long  pole  that  he  may  exhibit  his  fierceness.  (Great  laugh- 
ter.)   Moreover,  they  have  hoisted  their  banner — they  will 
stick  to  their  colours- -they  have  raised  their  flag  to  the 
mast;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  helped  to  nail  the  flag  to 
the  mast,  and  then  left  the  meeting  without  speaking,  to  go 
home  to  dinner — the  flag  remaining,  flying  I  suppose  till  he 
came  back.  (Laughter.)    They  will  have  "  no  surrender;" 
they  will  raise  the  cry  of  "  no  compromise."    They  will 
make  Lord  William  Lennox  poet  laureate;  they  will  distribute 
over  the  country  the  worst  verses  anybody  ever  saw ;  they 
viiJl  burn  the  Times.    (Great  laughter. )    Don  Quixote  only 
only    rode    a  tilt    against  wind-mills  ;    the    Duke  of 
Richmond  will  ride  a  tilt  against  cotton  mills.  (Cheers.) 
He  apologises  for  his  speaking,  on  the  excuse  of  a  bullet  in 
his  lungs  :  there  must  have  been  a  mistake,  I  imagine,  in 
the  locality.    (Laughter.)    The  absorbing  process  of  the 
system  must  by  this  time  have  changed  its  place;  instead  af 
lead  in  the  lungs,  it  is  a  bullet  in  the  brain,  and  very  ill  does 
it  perform  the  functions  of  a  brain.    (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
It  serves  him,  however,  to  threaten  with ;  he  accumulates 
horror  upon  horror  ;  although  no  conjuror  he  seems  to  adopt 
the  imprecations  of  the  witch  iu  Macbeth — 
"  Like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
I'll  do— 1  11  do— I'll  do." 
(Great  laughter.)  Well,  aud  let  them  do.  (Laughter.)  The 
men  of  monopoly  have  already,  even  now,  an  organization 
that  can  feel  no  disinclination,  if  a  struggle  must  come,  to 
fight  it  out  with  his  class.    It  is  for  them  to  consider,  aud  to 
measure  their  forces ;  they  are  but  the  few  against  the  many. 
Three  hundred  of  them  though  there  might  be,  they  were  not 
Spartans, — no,  not  with  all  their  love  ot  Greece.  (Laughter.) 
Willis's  Rooms  in  St.  James's  is  no  Thermopylae  that  they 
can  long  defend  it  against  the  myriads  arrayed  against  them, 
who  are  not  barbarian  myriads,but  champions  of  the  nation's 
civilisation.     (Loud  cheers.)     But  they  claim  to  be  the 
majority.  "The  agricultural  interest  (says  one  speaker) 
is  the  majority  of  the  nation."    How  do  they  make  that  out  ? 
1  should  like  to  know.    Why,  to  do  that,  they  take  some 
statistical  tables,  in  which  they  find  put  dowD,  perhaps  ex- 
slusively  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  some  one  sort  of 
mills ;  and  they  say,  "  There  are  only  so  many  in  the  coun- 
try ;  why,  then,  all  the  rest  arc  agriculturists,  aud  there's  a 
majority."    (Cheers  and  laughter.;    Well,  then,  there  are 
millions  w  ho  have  been,  with  an  unhappy  facetiousness,said 
"  to  rejoice  in  potatoes ;"  they  put  all  these  down,  aud 
reckon  them  in  their  majority.    (Applause.)     There  are 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  that  are  continually  obliged 
to  seek  a  refuge  from  their  forlorn  condition  uuder  these 
lords  of  protection,  that  have  to  fly  into  the  manufacturing 
districts  for  something  wherewithal  to  get  a  bit  of  bread  ;  or 
have  to  take  that  .forlorn  asylum,  the  union  workhouse  ;  or, 
worse  than  that,  perhaps  ore  driven  to  crime  and  the  gaol ; 
aud  they  reckon  them,  too,  in  their  majority.  (Applause.) 
There  are  those  pale-faced  men  that  met  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  at  Goatacre,  to  tell  their  affecting  tides,  their  simple 
record  of  their  griefs  and  grievances, — a  record  enough  to 
make  the  nerves  thrill,  and  the  tears  flow  from  every  one 
who  is  formed  of  penetrable  stuff;  and  they  reckon  them,  too, 
as  agricultural  labourers,  into  their  majority.  (Applause.) 
There  are  some  of  a  diff  erent  class,  that  do  not  meet  by  moon 
light  to  tell  their  grievances,  who  prefer  the  dark  njght  to  the 
light  of  the  moon,  and  who  then  steal  forth  to  kindle  up  an 
unhallowed  glare  of  their  own  creating  ;  the  men  who  light 
up  their  ricks  and  their  barns ;  and  these  go  into  the  ninjo- 
rity  ;  they  reckon  them,  too.    And  last  of  all,  there  is  Sir  R. 
Peel  himself,  (laughter,)  with  all  his  faults,  and  short- 
comings, and  uncertainties;  he  is  not  a  manufacturer;  put 
him  down  as  in  the  majority;  and  thus  they  make  up  their 
majority.  Curious  mode  this  of  balancing  aecounts — precious 
statistics  these !    Why,  there  were  200  delegates.  They  will 
not  allow  delegates  on  all  occasions  from  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen ;  but  there  were  delegates  from  local  societies  to  a 
central  society  :  the  very  thing  for  which  these  men  or 
their  predecessors  sought  to  hang  Home  Tooke,  Thomas 
Hardy,  Thelwall,  and  their  followers  ;  and  the  very  thing 
for  which  they  did  consign  to  a  lingering  existence,  that  was 
in  fact  a  barbarian  murder,  in  a  penal  settlement,  Muir,  Pal- 
mer, Skirving,  and  Margerot  from  Scotland.  (Applause.) 
Now  they  can  meet  by  delegation,  to  resolve  that  they  will 
interfere  with  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament ;  and 
then  they  talk  of  their  majority.    Why,  if  those  who  are  al- 
ready heart  and  soul  ill  this  cause,  if  those  throughout  our 
populous  towns,  and  over  all  the  rural  districts  too,  were  but 
to  show  themselves  in  their  multitude  and  strength,  they 
could  sweep  the  whole  clique  of  them  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  they  would  never  be  missed  ;  the  world  would 
know  nothing  of  their  loss.    (Hear,  bear.)    England,  as 
a  nation,  would  be  England  still,  as  w  ise  and  great,  as  free 
and  glorious,  as  ever  England  was  while  Richmonds  as 
yet  had  no  existence  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    (Loud  ap- 
plause.) Not  only  are  they  the  few  against  the  many,  but 
their  cause  is  that  of  assumption  against  experience,  and 
the  lessons  of  experience  embodied  in  economical  philosophy. 
They  go  on  with  the  same  account  from  time  to  time,  of  in- 
dependence of  foreign  countries,  as  if  it  was  not  also  inde  - 
pendence of  foreign  countries  upon  us.    They  go  on  with 
that  often-repeated  story  of  low  prices  and  low  wages,  and 
heed  not  the  events  that  are  passing  before  their  eyes  from 
year  to  year.  When  has  the  test  of  experience  been  appealed 
to, — when  or  where,  if  not  on  this  topic  ?    Why,  Mr.  Cob- 
den  has  stood  up  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre  from  year  to 
year,  and  told  how  the  system  would  work, — told  how,  if 
harvests  were  abundant,  it  would  affect  this  question, — how, 
if  harvests  were  deficient,  the  country  would  feel  it;  shown 
the  connection  of  the  price  of  food  with  the  prosperity  of 
trade  ;  and  no  prediction  has  been  so  punctually  verified,  as 
the  circling  seasons  have  gone  their  round  ;  and  they  wit- 
nessing all  this,  yet  cannot  learn   from  year  to  year 
and  from  mouth  to  month.    (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  Every 
man  of  philosophical  mind  that  has  written — every  statician 
that  has  accumulated  his  facts  and  arranged  them  in  tables 
— all  come  to  the  same  conclusion.    There  is  no  exception 
amongst  them  alL    The  light  of  knowledge,  the  testimony 
of  experience — these  are  with  us.    It  is  against  these  that 
they  wage  a  warfare  that  must  be  as  unsuccessful  in  its  re- 
sults as  it  is  preposterous  in  its  characteristics.  (Cheers.) 
To  take  another  view  of  the  struggle,  their  cause  is  that 
of  ignorance  against  intelligence,  and  I  say  this  advisedly. 
(Cheers.)    Wherever  they  may  have  been  taught — what- 
ever school,  college,  or  university  may  have   reared  them — 
nay,  though  some  of  them  may  have  gone  to  two  Universi- 
ties (like  the  calf  that  sucked  two  cows,  and  became  the 
greater  calf) — whatever  their  training,  they  have  shown  the 
most  deplorable  ignorance — they  confess  it — aud  want  of  ta- 
lent in  tne  matter.    (Cheers.)    They  say  of  this  meeting 
that  the  debating  talent  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  altoge- 
ther against  them-     (Hear,  hear.)     They  were  com- 
|  plaining  a  little  while  ago  the  talent  of  the  press  was 


against  them.  (Hear.)  They  wonder  how  they  should 
be  ;  and  they  talk  of  going  iuto  the  market  for  talent. 
(Laughter.)  The  Morninn  Post  was  advising  them  to  send 
some  clever  young  men  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  poor,  dumb  agriculture.  (Great  laughter.)  They 
don't  see  this  truth,  that  intelligence  has  a  natural  alliance 
with,  and  a  tendency  towards,  sound  views  of  a  nation's 
economy  and  interests — (applause), — that  you  cannot  bribe 
mind  to  be  wholly  false  to  itself.  They  may  purchase  a 
word-grinding;  they  may  set  up  a  rhetorical  manufactory ; 
they  cannot  give  that  which  gold  can  never  buy, — that  ear- 
nestness of  conviction,  that  lucidness  of  view,  that  forcible - 
ness  of  appeal,  which  belong  alone  to  the  consciousness  of 
truth,  and  the  desire  of  promoting  the  nation's  advance. 
(Applause.)  Survey  the  literature  of  our  country;  look  at 
it  in  all  its  phases.  There  are  some  indulging  in  the  re- 
motest speculations  of  philosophy,  and  yet  blending  them 
with  the  vivid  realisation  of  the  scenes  of  past  historv, — like 
Thomas  Carlyle.  (Hear.)  There  are  some  crowning  her 
melodious  songs  in  solitude,  pouring  forth  the  poet's  soliloquy, 
like  Tennyson.  (Hear.)  There  are  some  illustrations  known 
principally  working  out  in  the  details  of  imaginary  facts,  the 
operation  of  real  causes, — like  Harriet  Martineau.  (Ap- 
plause.) There  are  bards  of  various  kinds, —  our  Leigh 
Hunts,  and  Hoares,  aud  Brownings,  and  Landons, — each 
in  their  way  rendering  song  the  eloquence  of  truth.  There 
are  some,  like  Poster,  writing  lives  of  statesmen  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and,  by  the  history  of  ancient  patriotism,  keep- 
ing alive  the  flame  of  modern  patriotism.  There  are  some 
that  show  what  truth  and  beauty  may  be  in  humble  life, 
what  passions  may  agitate  the  bosom  of  the  labourer,  of  the 
"  carrier,"  of  any  toil-worn  man ;  and,  wdiile  dealing  with 
homely  things  perhaps  lending  them  the  likeness  of  a  fairy 
tale,  penetrating  to  the  profoundest  truths  of  human  nature, 
like  Charles  Dickens.  (Applause).  There  are  some,  the 
light  and  feathery  quality  of  whose  wit  attracts  the  world's 
gaze,  but  which,  however  light  and  feathery,  serves  as  the 
wind  to  the  arrow,  and  sends  it  home  to  the  heart  of  cor- 
ruption,—  like  Douglas  Jerrold.  (Loud  applause).  And 
I  say,  go  the  whole  round  of  literature,  they  are  ours — all 
ours.  (Loud  applause.)  Ours, from  the  graceful  fancies  of 
Thomas  Moore  (hear,  hem  )  to  the  stern  denunciations  of 
Ebeuezer  Elliott.  (Applause.)  They  are  ours,  not  by 
undetected  tendency  in  their  own  writings ;  they  arc  ours 
by  explicit  declarations.  They  are  ours,  all  of  them,  more 
or  less,  by  what  they  have  written  to  further  this  great  aud 
good  cause.  (Applause.)  They  are  ours  by  a  common 
pledge,  common  pledge  of  a  mutual  bond,  in  which  we  read 
the  worth  of  intellect,  of  talent,  of  genius  to  a  country ;  and 
render  to  that  genius  grateful  homage,  a  nobler  homage  than 
patriotism  of  peers  ever  rendered  to  hireling  songs  and 
strains  of  luxury.  (Applause.)  They  are  ours,  I  say,  aud 
would  be  ours,  did  contest  assume  a  darker  and  more  fearful 
character.  The  bard  of  old  was  warrior  as  well  as  bard, — 
knew  how  to  work  deeds  of  heroism  which  he  knew  to 
sing;  and  such  is  ever  the  tendency  of  genius.  When  it 
comes  to  the  last  resort,  to  the  direct  appeal,  where  is  the 
poet?    (Hear,  hear.)  Where? 

"  The  minstrel  boy  to  battle  is  gone, 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him ; 
My  father's  harp  he  has  girded  on, 
And  his  wild  harp  is  slung  behiud  him." 
(Cheers.)  Oh,  they  are  at  war  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
country,  now  marking  a  most  propitious  era,  hut  every  day 
more  and  more  identifying  itself  with  the  wants,  the  rights, 
and  the  exertions  of  the  country  at  large.  It  is  a  new  phase 
in  literature, — a  new  and  glorious  one, — aud  the  herald  of 
better  times  than  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Why,  even  their 
own  sycophants,  those  of  them  who  have  any  mind,  and 
who  may  for  a  while  have  been  bribed  to  prostitute  that  in- 
tellect, will  say,  as  Thersites  says  of  those  Homerie  herdes 
drawn  by  Shakespeare, — the  hordes  who  carried  their  brains 
in  their  bellies,  and  their  bowels  in  their  head — (laughter) — 
they  will  say,  as  Thersites  says  of  Ajax  and  Achilles, — "  I 
will  go  away ,  I  will  go  where  some  wit  is  stirring,  aud 
leave  this  faction  of  fools."  (Laughter.)  They  war  not 
only  against  the  intellect  of  their  own  land,  but  against  the 
common  sympathies  of  our  na'ure,  against  the  intellect 
of  all  other  countries,  and  against  the  great,  the  mighty 
stream  of  tendency  in  human  affairs,  which,  as  Dr.  Chan- 
niug  said  prophetically,  and,  I  believe,  the  last  address  he 
ever  delivered,  "  sets  on  toward  free  trade  whenever  intellect 
is  cultivated,  as  well  as  wherever  trade  is  pursued,  through- 
out the  world."  What  is  the  world's  petition  on  this  ques- 
tion ?  Why,  amongst  those  petitions  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  disposed  of  so  cavalierly  the  other  day  from  the  re- 
presentations laid  befora  him, — amongst  those  even  we  find 
a  plea,  a  prayer,  to  be  delivered  from  some  of  the  nuisances 
of  their  custom  houses.  They  want  to  be  less  imprisoued 
than  they  are  by  the  restrictions  that  bind  them.  In  France, 
your  proceedings  are  reported;  histories  exist  there  alieady 
of  the  League,  lccording  its  past  exertions,  and  prepared 
for  the  supplement  that  is  to  record  its  final  triumph.  (Ap- 
plause.) In  America,  some  of  the  best  works  on  political 
economy,  some  of  the  amplest  aud  noblest  illustrations  of 
free  trade,  have  been  produced  by  trans-Atlantic  writers.  It 
was  predicted,  lb'  years  ago,  by  Judge  Cooper,  in  his  lec- 
tures on  political  economy,  that  the  corn  laws  of  England 
would  be  abolished  whenever  the  different  classes,  trading, 
professional,  aud  those  of  limited  income,  should  see  their 
common  interest,  and  unite  against  the  corn  on  oppression. 
(Applause. )The  time  has  come,  and  the  prophecy  is  about 
to  be  fulfilled.  (Applause.)  The  last  presidential  election 
in  America,  shows  the  way  in  which  things  are  tending 
there.  It  shows  us  that  we  arc  at  one  with  the  world,  and 
that  they  are  aliens  from,  and  in  hostility  with  the  world. 
What,  would  these  dukes,  and  their  little  clique  of  retainers 
isolate  Great  Britain  from  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Would 
thej  shut  out  the  resources  of  other  countries  ready  to  be 
exchanged  with  ours  ?  Would  they  reduce  us  to  live,  first, 
on  the  corn  which  they  grow,  and,  that  consumed,  I  suppose 
to  feed  upon  one  another  ?  (Laughter.)  Would  they  bring 
us  back  to  a  savage  state,  aud  reduce  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  from  being  the  empress  of  the  greatest  state  iu  the 
world,  to  be — only,  Queen  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  ?  (Great 
laughter.) — They  are  struggling  with  interest  and  ineradica- 
ble sympathies.  Man  must  feel  for  sorrow ;  it  is  wrought 
into  his  frame ;  it  is  a  portion,  one  might  say,  of  his 
physical  constitution.  The  nerves  will  thrill  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  pain  and  agony.  It  is  sad  to  see  nobles  shorn  of 
their  dignities,  bereft  of  their  estates,  sent  abroad,  exiles  over 
the  world,  to  pick  up  a  scanty  subsistence  as  the  old  nobility 
of  Fiance  was  sent.  It  is  sad  to  see  a  nobility  thus  re- 
duced, although  perhaps  there  are  some  of  whom  a  jury 
might  be  disposed  to  say,  as  was  once  said  in  a  cage  of 
manslaughter — "We  find,  served  'em  right."  (Laughter). 
It  is  sad  to  behold  talent  and  industry  buffetting  their  way 
through  the  storms  of  life,  hardly  able  to  make  head  amongst 
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the  trials  and  oppositions  that  beset  them.    It  is  sad  to 
witness  the  bereavements  and  afflictions  that  come  to  the 
homes  of  all  in  their  kind  and  their  produce  weeping  and 
wailing.    But  the  saddest  of  all  sights  is  that  of  a  multitude 
of  people  without  a  sufficiency  of  food.     (Hear,  hear.) 
That  is  what  wrings  the  soul ";  and  the  sympathy  reacts, 
strengthening  the  indignation  with  which  we  see  that  this  is 
not  the  disposition  of  Providence,  but  the  abuse  of  properly, 
with  its  influence  over   legislative    enactment.  They 
make  head  against  this.  The  common  feelings  of  our  nature 
cry  out  against  them,  and  it  is  our  right  for  which  we  stand 
(applause) — an  inherent, natural,  universal  right.  Burke, 
the  eloquent  and  philosophical,  calls  it  a  natural  right,  even 
when  his  own  feelings  were  excited  to  the  highest  degree  of 
antagonism,  iu  his  endeavour  to  put  down  what  were  then 
called  "the  rights  of  man,"  when  he  sometimes  went  the 
length  of  denying  altogether  that  there  were  such  things  as 
natural  rights  ;  but  food  wrought  the  admission  from  him, 
and  he  said  it  was  most  unwise  and  unjust  to  tamper  with  a 
nation's  food.    (Applause.)    It  is  for  this  right  you  stand ; 
for  this  von  throw  down  the  gauntlet  iu  the  face  of  the  proud 
aristocracv.    You  dare  them  to  the  conflict  which  they  pro- 
voke, hi  the  registration  courts,  at  the  hustings,  iu  the  future 
House  of  Parliament ;  you  will  fight  it  out ;  and  if  God  de- 
fend the  right, — the  old  prayer  in  duels, — we  know  what 
will   become  of  those    who  are  only  champions  for 
the  wrong,— for  their  own  sordid  gains.  (Applause.) 
Thev  have    yet    to    learn   the  power    of  principle. 
That  is  something  out  of  their  calculation  ;  their  politics,  for 
a  long  time,  have  gone  on  without  it ;  and  they  have  done 
much  towards  eradicating  it  from  the  people's  minds  and 
hearts.   It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  the 
League  to  have  revived  the  sense  of  this  power  of  principle, 
to  have  taught  us  again  the  omnipotence  of  truth,  to  assure 
us  that  a  good  cause  cannot  be  finally  baffled ;  and  iu  this 
strength  we  feel  that  we  are  banded  together  as  by  a  holy 
League ;  the  tie  is  as  solemn  as  if  confirmed  by  the  oath 
of  an  angel,  raising  his  arm  to  Him  who  livcth  for  ever  and 
ever.   It  is  a  tie  which  every  soul  acknowledges.    It  is  a 
principle  not  only  of  politics,  but  of  morality,  of  religion,  to 
which  lives  are  devoted  in  the  support  of  missionaries  and  of 
martyrs;  and  who  or  what  are  dukes  and  earls,  that  they 
should  think  it  is  for  them  to  stay  this  tide,  and  to  roll  back 
these  irresistible  billows  which  are  moving  on  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  ordained  of  God 
and  nature?  (Loud  cheers.)    It  is  coming — the  end  of  this 
struggle — its  auspicious  end.    It  is  coming  ;  and  come 
when  it  will,  the  heartfelt  testimony  will  he  borne,  not  here 
only,  but  all  over  the  country,  that  you,  men  of  Manchester, 
you  have  done  it.  (Applause.)  All  else  has  been  subsidiary. 
Philosophers  have  laid  down  the  principles ;  staticians  have 
collected  the  facts  and  arranged  the  results.    Politicians  are 
but  the  machinery  by  which  these  residts  are  to  be  reduced 
to  legislative  practice.    Voters,  constituencies  are  only  the 
intermediate  powei's  to  connect  public  opinion  w  ith  a  repre 
sentative  legislature.    Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  will  he 
but  formal  agents  to  give  solemn  record  and  authenticity  to 
that  which,  wherever  and  however  accomplished,  originated 
with  you,  the  men  of  Manchesw.  (Applause.)    It  will  not 
he  unremembered.    The  old  man,  as  his  daily  strength  re- 
minds him  of  the  termination  of  his  course ;  as  the  beud- 
ing  body  shows  its  inclination  to  the  grave,  and  the  world 
begins  to  fade  away  from  his  sight,  —  the  old  man  will 
go  to  his  rest,  the  more  contented  that  Iris  children  will 
not  have  his  hardships  to  struggle  with, — that  an  easier 
and  a  blissful  course  is  before  them  ;  and  he  will  die  with 
blessings  on  the  men  of  Manchester.    (Applause.)  The 
future  child  will  learn  to  lisp  its  history.    It  will  be  early 
taught  the  events  that  have  brought  the  world  into  the 
condition  in  which  its  own  eyes  were  first  opened  ;  and  as  it 
traces  those  pages,  its  sight  cannot  but  rest  on  one,  the 
brightest  amongst  them  all,  which  tells  of  the  good  that  in 
this  great  struggle  was  wrought  out  by  you,  the  men  of 
Manchester.    ( Applause. )    You  will  all  of  you  face  your 
own  last  great  change  with  stouter  hearts,  in  the  conscious- 
ness, that  whatever  else  may  have  been  your  short  coming3, 
in  this  great  matter  you  leave  the  world  better  than  you 
found  it.    (Applause. )    And  in  future  times,  when  there  is 
more  of  enjoyment  on  the  facp  of  the  earth,  and  the  people, 
leading  their  gladsome  lives,  compare  them  with  the  past, 
to  stimulige  their  thankfulness;  or  when  the  struggles  of 
those   times   come   on — for  struggles  in  this  imperfect 
condition  of  humanity  there  ever  will  and  must  he — 
those  who  enjoy,  and  those  who  struggle,  will,  for  gratitude 
the  one,  and  for  encouragement  the  other ;  look  back  to  the 
history  of  this  agitation,  and  to  its  triumph ;  and  in  their 
thankfulness,  and  in  their  invigorated  strength,  they,  too,  will 
acouraulate  their  blessings  on  the  heads  of  you,  men  of  Man- 
chester.   (Prolonged  cheers.) 

Col.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Brothkrton.M.P.,  were  loudly 
called  for.  Their  speeches  are  iu  type;  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  omit  them. 

Mr.  Henry  Ashwobth  moved  (seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bazley)  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  should  he 
giveu  to  the  gentlemeu  who  had  addressed  them.  This  was 
carried  with  three  cheers,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  at 
twenty  minutes  before  eleven. 

NORTH  WILTS. 

An  enthusiastic  demonstration,  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  took  place  at  Malmesbury,  on  the  "29th  ult., 
when  a  numerous  meeting,  called  on  the  requisition  of  many 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  was  held  in  the  large 
room,  at  the  King's  Arms  Inn,  in  that  town. 

8.  U.  Salter,  Esq.,  deputy  high  steward,  presided ; 
(Joseph  Neeld,  Esq.,  M.P.,  being  the  high  steward  of  the 
borough. ) 

Hen  by  Gale,  Esq.,  of  Milbome  House,  proposed  the 
first  resolution,  "That  the  laws  interfering  with  the  lree  im- 
portation of  com  and  other  provisions,  are  alike  injurious  to 
agriculture  and  commerce,  by  diminishing  the  application  of 
capital  to  industry,  and  are  the  source  of  poverty  and 
crime."  After  alluding  to  the  remarkable  circumstances 
nnder  which  they  were  met,  Mr.  Gale  proceeded,  in  a  long 
and  moftteriy  address,  to  show  the  origin  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
the  injustice  which  characterined  their  imposition,  and  the 
oppomtion  which  was  then  raised  against  thtin.  Ho  described 
the  injury  they  had  inflicted  on  the  farming  interest  among 
others;  and  pointed,  as  a  proof  of  their  unjust  and  evil 
operation,  to  the  fact  that  no  less  than  four  commissions 
had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  effect  on  various 
classes.  That  the  question  would  not  bear  investigation 
was  evident  from  the  circumstance  of  the  refusal  of  Com- 
mittee* of  Inquiry  moved  for  by  Mr.  Cobden,  &c.  He  spoke 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  u,  probably,  the  chief  hindrance 
at  the  present  time  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
poicwd  to  hi*  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration A«»,  CwlHic  Emancipation ,  and  the  Retor«  J)\V 


as  reasons  why  he,  of  all  other  men,  should  not  now  be 
allowed  to  stand  between  the  people  and  their  rights. 
He  then  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  "  peculiar  burden" 
argument,  and  gave  many  instances  of  "  peculiar  ex- 
emptions" which  the  laud  enjoyed.  The  wages  question 
was  next  entered  into,  and  it  was  proved  that  wages  never 
had  riseu  with  the  price  of  food  ;  the  value  of  labour 
depending,  like  that  of  all  other  things,  on  the  demand  for 
it.  It  was  idso  shown  that  with  a  low  price  of  wheat  the 
fanner  might,  and  did,  obtain  a  better  profit  from  his  farm 
than  when  it  was  at  a  high  price ;  because,  when  corn  was 
at,  say  14s.  a  quarter,  the  labourer  and  mechanic  had  more 
money  to  spend  in  meat,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  articles 
of  farm  produce,  which  consequently  brought  higher  prices. 
Mr.  Gale  then  made  some  able  remarks  on  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's Letter  to  the  Electors  of  London,  and  he  asked  the 
supporters  of  the  Corn  Laws,  whether  they  were  prepared  to 
take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  causing  the  evils 
which  Lord  J.  Kussell  said  ilowed  from  their  operation, 
namely,  penury,  poverty,  crime,  fever,  aud  mortality.  He 
concluded  by  calling  on  liis  fellow-townsmen  to  come  for- 
ward, aud  with  one  voice  petition  for  the  repeal  of  these 
odious  laws. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Kayns,  a  tenant 
fanner,  aud  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  E.  Phitchard,  of  Eastou  Grey,  also  a  tenant  farmer 
and  a  landowner,  moved  the  second  resolution : — "  That 
these  laws  are  taxes  imposed  on  the  consumers  of  food  by 
the  owners  of  the  soil  for  their  own  intended  benefit,  and  not 
for  public  revenue ;  aud  one  therefore  unjust,  and  ought  to 
be  repealed. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Malrnesbury,  seconded  the  resolution 
in  a  speech  replete  with  convincing  facts  and  arguments  iu 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  He  showed  the 
uncertainty  of  price  and  of  tenure  which  they  gave  rise  to, 
and  the  check  to  the  employment  of  capital,  and  conse- 
quent slovenly  cultivation  which  followed.  To  make  up  for 
this,  the  farmer  took  another  farm,  and  thus  a  monopoly 
of  land  was  created,  and  a  large  amount  of  labour  displaced. 
Gue  large  farmer  often  displaced  several  small  ones  and 
their  labourers,  and  the  shopkeeper  was  thus  involved  in 
the  common  distress  by  the  loss  of  his  customers.  The 
political  bondage  in  which  the  fanner  is  placed  by  the  present 
system  was  next  alluded  to,  aud  proof  adduced  from  the 
monopolist  organ — the  Morning  Post.  The  folly  of  the 
uuchristian  cry — "Don't  he  dependent  on  foreigners,"  was 
exposed  ;  and  it  was  shown  that  in  no  way  would  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  be  so  universally  diffused  as  by  the  extension 
of  commerce  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  After 
touching  ou  some  other  points,  Mr.  Reynolds  concluded 
by  seconding  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

3rd. — That  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  founded 
on  the  foregoing  resolutions,  be  submitted  to  the  Hon.  J.  K. 
Howard,  M.P.,  for  presentation,"  was  moved  by  Mr.  W. 
Panting, —  seconded  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  aud  carried  unani- 
mously. After  which  thanks  were  voted  to  the  chairman, 
and  several  hearty  rounds  of  cheering  were  given  for  Mr. 
Cobden  and  the  League. 

Throughout  the  proceedings  the  greatest  interestwas  mani- 
fested, aud  much  determination  shown  to  get  rid  of  the  impo- 
litic aud  ui  just  Com  Laws. 

The  meeting  was  a  spontaneous  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Malmesbury,  no  agent  from  the  League 
having  in  any  way  taken  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
petition  which  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  is,  we  hear,  re- 
ceiving numerous  signatures. 


BRIGHTON. 

Aristocratic  and  agricultural  Brighton,  by  its  inhabitants 
in  public  meeting  assembled,  has  pronounced  emphatically 
its  condemnation  of  monopoly.  Brighton  is  the  capital  of 
Sussex.  The  Duke  of  Hichmoud  is  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  ;  and  at  a  public  meeting  conveued  and  presided  over 
by  the  High  Constable,  the  protectionists  were  signally  de- 
feated. The  speakers  on  the  side  of  monopoly  were  Mr. 
Btigderi  and  Mr.  Cobb,  while  commercial  freedom  was  ably 
supported  by  Mr.  Hilton,  Mr.  Abraham,  Mr.  Wallis,  Mr. 
Bass,  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Goulty,  Captain  Pcchell,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Shelley,  late  candidate  for  East  Sussex,  and  a  convert  from 
a  fixed  duty  to  total  repeal,  Lord  A.  Harvey,  M.P.,  Sheffield. 
The  following  resolutions  and  petition  were  carried  by  accla- 
mation. And  in  a  room  crowded  to  excess,  and  capable  of 
holding  2000  persons,  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  dis- 
sentients. Honour  to  Brighton  for  having  thus  uobly  done 
its  duty. 

"  That  iu  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  all  laws  tending  to 
prevent  the  free  interchange  between  nations  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  are  unjust  in  principle,  oppressive  iu  their  ope- 
ration, and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community, 
and  ought  to  be  forthwith  repealed." 

"  That  this  meeting  deeply  sympathizes  with  that  large 
portion  of  the  labouring  population  who  are  mainly  depen- 
dent on  potatoes  for  subsistauce;  views  with  alarm  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  wheat  harvest,  and  the  blight  ill  the  potato  crop 
— a  deficiency  which  the  laws  restricting  the  importation  of 
food  prevent  the  people  from  supplying.  This  meeting, 
therefore,  pledges  itself  to  use  its  utmost  exertions  to  procure 
the  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Corn 
and  Provision  Laws." 

To  THE  HoNOUKAnLE  THE  COMMONS  OF  GREAT  BllITAIN 

and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled. 
The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Inhabitants  of  the 
Borough  of  Rrighton,  agreed  to  at  a  Public  Meeting,  held 
in  the  Town  Hull,  Brighton,  on  the  loth  day  of  January, 
1846. 

Shewetb,  That  your  petitioners  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  oppressive  and  injurious  tendency  of  all  laws  preventing 
the  free  importation  of  corn  and  other  articles  of  food.  And 
that  they  view  with  feelings  of  alarm  the  results  inevitable 
upon  the  deficiency  of  the  wheat  harvest,  and  the  disease 
which  lias  so  rapidly  and  extensively  spread  throughout  the 
potatoes,  an  esculent  ou  which  your  petitioners  regret  to  say. 
a  large  portion  of  the  labouring  population  are  compelled  to 
subsist,  owing  to  restrictive  commercial  enactments.  Your 
petitioners  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  all  such 
restrictions  would  mainly  tend  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  labourer,  give  confidence  and  energy  to  the  fanner,  ex- 
tend trade,  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  whilst  thus  in- 
creasing the  happiness  anil  prosperity  of  our  own  country- 
men, would  secure  the  continuance  of  a  friendly  alliance 
with  foreign  powers,  so  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
nations. 

Your  petitioners  would  therefore  respectfully,  but  earnestly 
intreat  your  Honourable  House  at  once  to  adopt  such  meu- 
sures  as  shall  have  for  their  object  the  immediate,  total,  and 
uLcpiiditional  repeal  of  the  Cora  and  Provision  Law?. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  Lc. 


GREAT  MEETING  AT  LEEDS. 


THE  WEST  RIDING  DINNER. 

This  great  event,  which  has  for  some  days  been 
looked  forward  to  with  intense  interest  throughout  this 
county,  and  with  some  degree  of  interest  throughout 
the  entire  country,  took  place  in  the  Musie-Hall,  Leeds, 
on  Wednesday  evening  last. 

About  400  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  6aloon  of  the 
building.  The  tickets  for  dinner,  exclusive  of  wine, 
were  sold  at  the  very  high  rate  of  10s.  flcl.  each.  Many 
of  them  were  reserved  for  delegates  from  different  lo- 
calities. They  were  not,  therefore,  advertised  for  sale 
in  the  usual  manner  ;  hut,  nevertheless,  there  was  a 
demand  for  them,  quite  equal  to  the  limits  of  that  part 
of  the  Hall  in  which  the  dinner  took  place.  The  only 
parts  of  the  Hall  unreservedly  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, were  the  orchestra  and  the  gallery,  which  were  both 
filled,  though  for  admission  to  the  former  (both  being 
exclusive  of  dinner,)  r>s.  was  charged,  and  to  the  latter 
2s.  6d. 

Its  greatness  as  an  event  did  not  consist  so  much  in 
its  numerical  strength,  as  in  the  powerful  display  of  at- 
tachment to  the  great  objects  of  that  mighty  body,  the 
sinews  of  whose  warfare  it  was  its  chief  end  to  supply. 
In  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  subscriptions,  the  growth 
of  Free  Trade  principles  in  this  district  was  so  marked 
and  decisive  that  it  must  indicate  to  all  unprejudiced 
minds  that  the  West  Riding  has  taken  leave  of  mono- 
poly. The  increased  confirmation  of  the  truth  and  jus- 
tice of  those  principles  on  individual  minds  was  also 
cxJiibitcd  in  a  substantial  manner  ;  for  while  in  some 
instances  we  observed  individuals  subscribing  double  and 
treble  the  amount  of  their  former  contributions,  and 
others  not  having  previously  subscribed  occupying  pro- 
minent positions  on  the  list,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
infer  that  such  liberality  was  dictated  by  a  correspond- 
ing conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  great  object  of 
Corn  Law  repeal — an  object  which  we  believe  the  League 
is  not  only  designed  but  destined  to  accomplish. 

One  fact,  it  is  said,  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments. 
The  progress  of  the  League  has  been  a  gradual  scries 
of  facts.  It  has  now  gone  on  through  all  the  degrees  of 
comparison.  Its  50,000/.  subscription  was  a  great  fact  ; 
its  100,000/.  a,  greater  fact  ;  and  its  Quarter  of  a  Million 
fund  (more  than  half  realised  in  the  course  of  one 
month)  is  its  greatest  fact.  This  is,  indeed,  a  superlative 
argument,  which  it  would  be  idle  to  place  in  compari- 
son with  the  position  of  the  monopolist  cause.  In  the 
West  Riding  it  is  certain  Free  Trade  is  now  the  grand 
actuating  principle  of  a  large  majority  of  the  constitu- 
ency. The  revision  courts  have  proved  this  ;  a  West 
Killing  out-door  meeting  has  recently  added  its  confir- 
mation by  its  unanimous  testimony  ;  and  now  the  Riding 
nobly  backs  up  its  former  resolve — adding  the  "oak  to 
the  acorn" — by  a  subscription  of  33,440/.,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  a  probable  increase  to  40,000/.,  or  upwards. 

Amongst  the  gentlemen  present  were — John  Damton 
Ancock,  Esq.  (Mayor) ;  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P., 
John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  William  Aldam,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Colonel  Thompson,  Hamer  Stansfield,  Esq.,  Edwaid 
Barnes,  jun.,  Esq.,  Peter  Fairbajrn,  Esq.,  J.  G.  Marshall, 
Esq.,  John  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  J.  S.  Birchall,  Esq.,  John 
Marshall,  Esq.,  (Horsforth  Hall),  Wm.  Kelsall,  Esq., 
Councillor  Banett  ;  Mr.  Benjamin  Marshall  and  W. 
Harvey,  Esq.,  of  Barasley  -,  George  Anderton,  Cleck- 
heaton  ;  Wm.  Rand,  Esq.,  of  Bradford  ;  Wm.  Chad- 
wick,  of  Arksey  ;  Edw.  Akroyd,  Esq.,  and  Wm.  Morris, 
Esq.,  of  Halifax  ;  John  Hallewell,  Esq.,  of  Hebdcn 
Bridge  ;  F.  Schwann,  Esq.,  Wm.  Willans,  Esq.,  Thos. 
Mallinson,  and  R.  Welsh,  Esq.,  of  Huddeisfield  ;  Jos. 
Craven,  of  Keighlcy  ;  Wm.  Akroyd,  Esq.,  of  Otley  ; 
Robert  Bentley,  of  Botherham  ;  —  Wilkinson,  Esq., 
and  —  Sollv,  Esq.,  of  Sheffield  ;  John  Nettleton,  Esq., 
of  Wakefield. 

The  dinner  (which  was  of  a  very  excellent  kind)  took 
place  at  five  o'clock  ;  and  the  speaking  commenced  at 
about  half-past  six  o'clock.  The  Mayor  presided.  After 
the  more  substantial  edibles  had  been  removed,  and  the 
tables  laden  with  a  rich  dessert, 

The  Cilairm.vn  rose  and  sard,  that  as  the  health  of 
her  Majesty  had  been  desired,  tbere  was  never  greater 
reason  to  desire  it  than  at  present,  for  recent  events  had 
shown  her  Majesty  to  be  a  true  friend  to  the  oppressed 
manufacturers,  and  to  the  starving  poor  of  every  clime. 
He  proposed,  the  health  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
"  God  save  the  Queen,"  and  three  times  three. 
The  Chairman  said,  though  himself  a  bachelor,  he 
highly  approved  and  honoured  the  matrimonial  state. 
(Loud  cheers.)  He,  therefore,  would  not  longer  delay- 
to  propose  the  Royal  Consort. 

"  Prince  Albert,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  family," 
with  three  times  three. 

The  Chairman  said,  he  had  now  the  honour  to  pro- 
pose the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had 
supported  Mr.  Villiers's  motion.  (Cheers.)  He  knew 
not  in  what  words  to  express  himself  on  this  toast.  The 
chief  of  those  members  were  seated  on  his  right  hand 
and  his  left.  (Loud  cheers.)  Men  who  had  been  ren- 
dered only  more  formidable  by  defeat,  and  passing 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  not  as  van- 
quished foes,  hut  as  conquering  heroes.  (Cheers.)  As- 
sociated with  them  was  a  gentleman,  who  sat  on  his  left; 
whom  it  had  rejoiced  them  in  Leeds  and  the  West 
Riding  to  sec  associated  with  this  chosen  band.  (Cheers.) 
Long  might  he  thus  be  associated  with  them,  to  fight 
their  battles,  and  to  reap  with  them  the  reward.  He 
gave,  "  The  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
have  supported  Mr.  Villiers's  motion.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Aldam  (loud  cheers)  :  He  must  be  allowed,  in 
the  first  place,  to  express  his  extreme  regret,  that  of  the 
many  able  men  who  had  supported  Mr.  Villiers  in  his 
motions  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  it  devolved 
upon  one  so  little  able  as  himself  to  return  thanks. 
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JThcre  were  present  men  who  had  porrtc  the  brunt  ("id 
heat  of  the  battle  (cheers)  throughout  the  movement 
for  the  abolition  of  the  laws  so  hostile  to  their  interests, 
and  who  were  well  able  to  supply  any  deficiency  of  his. 
They  might  congratulate  themselves  that  they  had  now 
present  both  those  distinguished  members,  whose  un- 
wearied efforts  had  principally  brought  the  question  to 
!t8  Tfflyr  triumphant  position  ;  so  that  now,  at  last.  We 
were'  ijrcjMrc'd  for  a  great  step  in  fidviiiice,  and,;  he 
trjiSted,  to  d  firial  settlement,  (clieel's.)  If  the  Ininigffy 
bf  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  trite  to  the  principle's  he  had 
Professed  ;  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  act  pn  the  priiici- 
Blesto wliich he  gavCin  his  adHe'sicinm  ih&  House  of' Coni- 
WoPS;of  btiyhigin  tlie  cheapest,  and  se'lljiifj iti  tlic  deafest 
market ;  it'  Sir  J.  Graham  would  act  on  his  declaration  that 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade  were  the  maxims  of  com- 
mon sense;  if  Mr.  Gladstone  would  act  in  consistency 
with  the  able  and  humorous  speeches  which  he  made 
ns  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  if  these  three  most 
'iblc  members  of  tlicnGoveriimeiit  would  act  otit  their 
frtafciflcr,  tHbn  1Kb  meaiufEJf  the  .Oovei'nment  would 
be  a  complete  settlement  of  tlie  question.  [Che  ji's.)  lie 
could  not  believe  that  the  Cabinet,  after  the  very  sevcro 
lessons  they  had  had,  would  bring  forward  any  measure 
that  would  not  be  final.  He  could  not  believe  that  after 
the  distress  the  country  suffered  previous  to  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  in  the  frightful  era  of  1842,  after  the 
truth  of  thoec  narratives  which  were  then  repeatedly 
hiade  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  befcn  completely 
established;  the  reports  of  manufacturing  establishments 
(jilt  of  employ ihSnt,  rsf  workmen!  without  wc/rfi,  and 
wives  and  families  destitute,  pW'-liodsc's  crowded  and 
increasing,  and  of  the  working  classes  sinking  lower  and 
lower  in  misery — he  could  not  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  run  the  risk  of  the  recurrence  of  scenes, 
owing  to  a  similar  depression.  And  what  guarantee  had 
they  that  such  a  state  of  things  might  not  come,  from 
a  similar  recurrence  of  disastrous  seasons.  They  had 
to  ddj  l»s'd  'i  V  arriittg:  One  of  ottr  great  staples,  form- 
ing the  chief  .subsistence  of  too'  large  K  portion  of  the 
people,  had  failed  to  a  great  extent,  and  potatoes  were 
now  at  a  price  which,  as  compared  with  ordinary  sea- 
sons, was  exorbitant.  The  history  of  the  hist  quarter  of 
a  century  showed  that  good  trade  followed  abundant 
fidrTeSts;  and  that  scantiness  of  food  always  produced 
JlHtrc^i  itn,d  often  the  extreme,  of  misery;  Was  our 
prosperity  for  ever  to  rest  on  so  fragile  A  basis  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  Was  the  activity  of  the  trade  of  the  country  to 
depend  on  the  mere  accident  of  good  or  bad  harvests 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  island?  Are  wo  not 
now  to  be  allowed  to  supply  our  wants  upon  the  best 
terms,  and  without  shackles,  from  any  part  of  the  world 
where  the  supply  can  be  had  most  advantageously  ? 
Let  Ur)  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  contingency  of  a  bad 
hafViSst  in  a  particular  country,  but  tie  free"  to  supply 
burfclve5  ffoni  any  country:  TBS  riggregn'te  p'rodiice  of 
the  #d#a  wits  always  sufficient,  and  Tret  Trade  would 
allow  the  country,  where  there  was  abundance,  trf  fur- 
nish those  where  there  was  a  deficiency.  The  countries 
around  us  were  making  great  progress  in  manufactures. 
Prance,  according  to  the  report  of  hei  minister  of  com- 
merce, was  making  a  progress  far  beyond  that  of  former 
years.  The  advance  of  the  United  States  was  still 
more  rapid,  and  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  in  a 
(jtidtter  of  a  e'e'ntdry  the  United  State?  would  hate  a 
populifidn  equal  to  otti-s,  and  in  Half  a  century  woiild 
nearly  double  it.  Our  country  was  one  of  contracted 
limits,  with  a  soil  not  the  most  fertile  ;  and  if  they 
allowed  their  industry  to  be  restricted  by  limiting  the 
subsistence  of  the  people  to  what  was  produced  at  home, 
how  was  it  possible  for  England  to  maintain  her  place 
ftmong  the  nations.  Ltt  the  corn  trade  be  thrown  open, 
ilnd  our  ecru  fleets  cover  tlie  sea,  its  they  would  do  in  a 
fOW  years,  and  we  need  not  fear  that  anything  could 
interfere  with  the  regularity  of  the  supply.  We  were 
now  dependent  on  foreign  commerce,  and  its  interrup- 
tion for  a  single  month  would  produce  the  most  fatal 
results.  (Cheers.)  We  were  already  so  far  dependent 
that  it  was  necessary  to  become  more  so,  until  it  should 
be  so  obvious  that  the  least  threat  of  interference  might 
hi  once  rouse  the  country  to  the  most  strenuous  effort 
to  resist  it.  The  example  of  this  country  in  regard  to 
Free  Trade  was  beginning  to  be  followed  in  other  coun- 
tries. We  have  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to  induce  a 
very  decided  imitation,  but  it  was  obvious  that  more 
decided  measures  on  our  part  would  be  readily  followed. 
In  Prance  there  were  symptoms  that  the  protective  sys- 
tem was  giving  way.  In  Spain,  which  had  hitherto 
been  bound  up  by  the  protective  system,  there  was  a 
large  and  increasing  party  endeavouring  to  throw  aside 
the  shackles  of  the  protective  system.  In  America,  the 
party  opposed  to  the  protective  tariff",  was  making  every 
effort,  and  he  believed  they  would  succeed.  We  must 
advance  in  our  onward  course,  and  when  the  greatest 
commercial  nation  thus  decides  the  example,  it  would  be 
unhesitatingly  followed  by  others.  (Cheers.)  He  must 
be  allowed  to  say  one  word  as  to  ids  attendance  here. 
When  first  invited,  as  he  had  an  important  engagement, 
his  intention  was  to  decline,  but  believing  that  some 
might  think  that  if  the  member  for  Leeds  did  not  attend, 
it  might  indicate  a  lack  of  earnestness  in  the  cause,  and 
therefore,  though  at  great  personal  inconvenience,  he 
resolved  to  be  present.  (Cheers.)  They  were  assembled 
to  follow  dp  a  great  fact  by  a  still  greater  fact,  and  one 
that  would  have  considerable  influence  in  deciding  the 
result.  (Cheers.)  The  purpose  to  which  these  funds 
were  to  be  applied,  tended  more,  directly  than  ever  to 
the  great  object,  and  that  by  means  unobjectionable  in 
themselves.  Their  first  object  had  been  the  diffusion  of 
information  on  Free  Trade  by  public  meetings,  by  dis- 
cussions, and  by  pamphlets,  explaining  the  case  in  allitsi 
bearings.  They  had  now  a  right  to  say  that  the  subject 
required  no  further  enlightenment.  Now  a  new  course 
had  been  struck  out.  Whatever  might  be  their  opinions 
on  the  suffrage,  whether  they  were  for  complete  suf- 
frage, t)f  for  finality,  or  for  any  intermediate  step,  what- 


ever their  opinion's,  they  must  rejoice  in  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  by  the'  m;eans  w  hich  hud  been  devised 
by  the  League.  This  was  d  movem'eht  that  must  effect 
its  object.  He  would  no  longer  detain  the>T  ffpiH  the 
business  of  the  meeting,  but  in  the  name  ofhimseli  s£nd 
the  other  members  who  had  supported  Mr.  Villier's 
motion,  he  returned  thanks.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  J,  O.  Marshall  then  rose  and  said  : — The  toast 
he  had  to  propose  was  the  mighty  League,  of  which 
(jitiy  we're  rill  incrflbcrs,  but  which  was  more  particularly 
represented  on  this  oce'asjbn  by  flic  distinguished  persons 
whom  he  had. the  pleasure  of  seeing  on  Citcli  Side  of  the 
chairman.  .(Loud  cheers.)  He  hope  they  were  pre- 
pared to  greet  them,-  as,. their  guests,  with  a  welcome 
such  a«  they  would  value  most.,  and  with  substantial 
proof  that  the  men  of' the  We'st  Biding  had  given  hearty 
response  to  the  practical  appeal  made  td  vtmi  by  the 
noble  example  of  the  men  of  Manchester.  (Applause.) 
If,  indeed,  they  needed  confirmation  of  the  conviction 
— and  he  was  convinced  it  was  one  which  they  all  must 
value — that  thoir  great  pause  was  identified  with  truth 
end  justice,  and  deeply  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
it  would  be  found  in  !he  wonderful  way  in  which,  in 
any  great  cmergcnccy,  when  existing  means  appeared 
to  "be  deficient,  the  League,  as  if  by  an  electric  shock, 
by  an  inspiration  of  power,  instantly  became  possessed 
of  new  faculties,  new  powers,  and  redoubled  Strength. 
(Cheers.)  And  I  hope  I  may  honestly  say  that  which 
l?  infill  higher  praise,  still  higher  evidence  of  the  eleva- 
tion and  jm'fity  of,  that  principle, — that  power  which  the 
public  had  confided  to  them,  lind  for  which  he  trusted 
they  .felt  deeply  responsible,  had,  without  anyi  not  the 
smVlicst,  .abatement  incident  to.  human  failings,  been 
conscientiously  arid  constitutionally  wielded.  (Applause.) 
They  were  now  appoaching  flic  Isistj  he  might  say;  the 
final  struggle.  (Hear,  hear.)  Though  their  opponents 
were  now  divided  and  dismayed,  by  their  progress,  they 
must  yet  expect  to  meet  with  much  resistance.  Still 
more  they  had  to  fear  some  attempt  at  a  fatal  evasion 
of  the  great  principle  ;  an  attempt  at  6ome  compromise 
Which  would  leave  everything  unsettled,  and  the  dis- 
cord which  dwcils  ftmonjt  the  various  classes  of  this 
great  community  unallayed.  (Hear,  liean)  It  was, 
therefore,  more  especially  their  duty  now  to  declare 
distinctly  their  resolve  not  to  accept  anything  short  of 
an  entire  anil  finril  rep/ca'l  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Applause.) 
indeed,  tile  firmest  adhesion  to  their  great  principle  was 
admitted  by  their  opponents  to'  b'fc  the  only  consistent 
and  manly  course  they  could  take.  They  even  now 
heard  the  intelligent  protectionist  farmers  saying,  "By 
all  means  let  this  question  be  settled  ;  if  the  principle 
of  protection  be  right,  maintain  the  present  Corn  Laws; 
if  not,  let  thein  be  boldly  and  manfully  done  away  with." 
(Cheers.)  Whilst  they  rejected  all  compromise  of 
their  principles,  they  would  greatly  err,  they  would 
injure  their  cause,  if  they  did  not,  now  in  the  time  of  their 
increasing  strength,  take  additional  care  that  in  the  man- 
lier in  which  they  urged  their  claims,  they  acted 
in  tiny  other  than  a  temperate  and  conciliatory  spirit 
towards  their  opponents.  Many  among  them  they 
might  hope  are  unconsciously  biassed  by  self-inter- 
est, and  might  by  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  the 
League  be  brought  to  support  their  cause,  and  thereby 
greatly  add  to  their  many  triumphs.  (Cheers.)  But  he 
(Mr.  Marshall)  would  not  content  himself  with  speak- 
ing of  their  Cause  simply  as  one  in  a  state  of  progression. 
They  wei'e  rtow  entitled  to  look  to  an  approaching  final, 
and  he  hoped  triumphant  result.  It  was  upon  some  of 
the  results  of  such  an  event  that  he  wished  to  say  a  few- 
words.  By  some  of  the  honest,  but  perhaps  tiniid,  sup- 
porters of  their  cause,  there  was  an  objection  that  the 
moment  of  their  triumph  might  be  followed  by  some 
disappointment  and  failure  of  their  highly-excited  hopes. 
"  Yotf  have  promised  too  much,"  they  say,  from  this 
measure.  The  labouring  man  has  been  led  to  expect 
that  immediately  on  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  he 
will  find  cheap  and  abundant  food  for  the  supply  of  his 
family  ;  an  expectation  which,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  disappointed  harvests,  or  harvests  deficient 
throughout  Europe,  could  not  be  realised."  This  im- 
pression might  no  doubt,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be 
entertained.  They  could  well  afford  to  admit  a  draw- 
back on  the  immediate  benefits  of  their  measure, 
but  any  such  disappointment  would  be  but  small, 
and  they  knew  it  would  be  but  temporary.  Let 
them  take  care  that  the  permanent  hopes  the  people 
entertained  of  the  results  of  this  measure  be  well 
founded  ;  and  such  hopes  they  were  prepared  to  hold 
out  to  no  narrow  or  poor  extent.  They  did  not  put 
forth  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  as  an  isolated  mea- 
sure, which  by  itself  alone  would  advance  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  highest  state  in  the  social  con- 
dition that  they  could  hope  for.  What  they  said  was, 
that  this  was  the  first  great  indispensable  step.  It  was 
the  root  from  which  thousands  of  other  social  benefits 
must  spring.  Having  secured  to  the  population  of  ibis 
c  ountry  in  the  supply  of  the  main  necessary  of  life, 
the  command  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  though  the 
variations  of  the  seasons  and  of  trade  would  occur,  the  , 
would  not  be  attended  with  those  fearful  convulsions  so 
recently  witnessed.  Stability,  as  great  as  human 
means  could  secure,  would  then  have  been  given 
to  the  progress  of  human  industry,  and  could  it  be 
supposed  that  those  who  had  given  their  hundreds 
and  thousands  for  the  earning  out  of  this  great 
measure,  which  would  secure  the  physical  and  moral 
comforts  of  tlie  people,  would  not  open  their  hearts  and 
their  hands  to  contribute  as  much,  or  even  more,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  carry  out  those  other  great  measures  to  which 
they  should,  as  soon  as  this  was  settled,  turn  and  direct 
their  energies?  (Loud  applause.)  Having  secured 
freedom  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes — free- 
dom as  their  necessary  basis — they  might  then  hope  to 
see  it  prove,  what  it  would  be  if  well  directed, — a  great 
measure  of  peace  and  reconciliation  among  all  classes  of 
the  community.    The  cause  of  all  our  discords  would 
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then  be  removed.  An  inestimable  opp'offunity  would  bo! 
given  for  the  development  of  the  great  spirit  of  improve'-* 
ment  among  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  working 
classes  ;  and  there  would  arise  an  increase  of  union 
among  the  people  of  every  nation,  and  an  enlightened 
beneficence  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  classes,  urging 
them  to  the  improvement  pf  the  condition  of  their  humbler 
brethren,  which  would  Vt  hailed  r?s  the  brightest  omen 
of  happiness  for  the  future*  (■Appla'ure.)  Thm  they 
might  hope  to  sec  the  landowner  ah'!  !hc  manufacturer', 
the  employer  and  the  employed,  ceasing  to  regard  each 
other  with  jealous  selfishness,  and  emulous  Only  fo  secf 
wliieh  shall  be  foremost  in  the  race  of  improvement/ 
(Cheers.)  Having  offered  these  remarks,  he  would  not 
longer  detain  them,  tlUxioUs  as  they  all  must  be  to  hear 
his  hon.  friend  near  him  (Mr,  Cobden).  He  was  sure, 
too',  they  must  be  anxious  to  offer  to  him  ond  big  col- 
leagues, by  the  hearty  welcome  with  Which  they  would 
be  rect'ivfc'd,'  and  which  it  woiYld  1)4  difficult  to  express 
in  words,  their  high  afrd  grateful  sense  of  the  ihdofnft- 
able  perseverance,  the  high  Atonal  character,  talent,  and 
energy,  which  had  characterised*  their  conduct.  Hut 
proposed,  "  The  League,  and  may  its  trifire  object  be' 
immediately  and  unconditionally  attained/''  CLoud  and 
continued  applause.) 

Mr.  Co»d»K  was  received  with  deafening  shouts  of 
welcome,  which  co*niini»ed  for  some  time,  when  he  rose 
to  address  the  meeting".  A*  soon  as  he  could  make 
himself  heard  he  said  ;  Mr.  Mrfy'of  find  gentlemen,  the 
League  this  night  has  been  well  fe'ecived,  wui  well 
spoken  of,  which  is  somewhat  rare  in  these  times,  fof 
we  are  certainly  the  best  abused  body  in  JCng.land', 
(Laughter.)  Probably  it  may  as  well  devolve  upon 
me,  as  upon  any  one  person,  to  speak  to  the  subject 
of  the  League,  hating  b«en  in  at  the  birth,  as  I  hope 
I  shall  be  in  at  the  dcicth  of  ft.  (Cheers.)  And,  cer- 
tainly, if  any  excuse  be  requited  on  behalf  of  the 
League,  I  am  as  proper  a  person  to  offer  those  exemes 
as  any  member  of  it,  inasmuch  a*,  if  the  League,  as  n 
body,  has  suffered  fr'ohi  flic  indiscretions  of  its  members, 
I  have  certainly  been  pltfcc'd  in  a  position  to  hictir  the 
risk  of  committing  those  indiscretions  as  much  aa  any 
man  in  it.  I  am  not  so  egotistical  its  to  stand  here  and 
claim  immunity  from  the  frailties  of  our  human  natuni 
(hear),  and  it  would  be  egotism  indeed  in  trie  to  pre- 
tend that  during  our  seven  years'  apprenticeship  »o  th*> 
agitation — for  wc  are  only  just  beginning  to  be  journey- 
men (laughter) — pursuing,  as  we  did,  an  altogether  un- 
tfod  course',  without  precedent  to  guide  us,  to  pretend 
that  we  have'  not,  and  that  1  myself  have  not,  committed 
many  mistakes.  Why,  gentlemen,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  if  we  had  to  run  our  career  over  again, 
wc  would  beat  the  monopolists  in  half  the  time  it  has 
now  taken  us.  (Loud  cheers  and  laughter.)  One  half 
of  our  time  has  been  employed  in  learning  how  to  do- 
our  work  ;  and  not  a  little  of  it  has  been  employed  in 
undoing  that  part  of  it  which  we  had  done  badly.  But 
here  we  are,  gentlemen,  after  a  seven  years'  agitation, 
and  I  may  safely  say,  at  all  events,  that  whatever  mistakes 
wc  may  have  made  in  our  mode  of  operation,  wchavc  never 
changed  our  principles  one  hairs'  breadth,  from  the  mo- 
ment we  commenced  our  agitation.  And  1  would  ask  any 
man,  with  intelligence  enough  to  fill  the  position  of  a  states- 
man in  this  country,  whether  it  would  not  have  averted 
great  evils,  and  removed  dangers  at  this  moment  pend- 
ing over  us,  if,  seven  years  ago,  our  principles  had 
been  adopted,  as  they  will  now  ultimately  be  compelled 
to  adopt  them.  Weil,  gentlemen,  if  ours  be  the  only  re- 
medy for  the  national  dangers,  and  if  the  measure  we 
propose  was  as  just  seven  years  ago  as  it  is  now,  then,  I 
ask,  if  our  opponents  and  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try have  resisted  this  measure  for  seven  years,  arc  wc  the 
only  parties  to  be  charged  with  indiscretion  ajul  error  ? 
(Applause.)  Is  there  not  something  to  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  those  who  have  resisted  this  righteous  measure, 
and  have  put  us  to  the  toil  and  labour  of  compelling 
them  to  do  justice  to  the  country  ?  (Loud  cheering.) 
And  I  not  only  charge  upon  the  monopolists  the  neces- 
sity for  all  this  labour  and  expense,  which  we  have  in- 
curred, but  1  charge  upon  them  also  all  the  indiscretions 
and  errors  we  have  fallen  into  ;  for  had  they  done  jus- 
tice to  the  country,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
at  all  for  our  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.)  Then  wc  have,  been  tried  beyond  the  patience 
of  any  human  being  that  ever  set  up  school  before. 
(Laughter.)  Why,  what  a  set  have  we  had  to  teach  ! 
("Laughter. )  Here  wc  have  been  seven  years  lecturing 
the  community  ;  wc  have  brought  round  the  whole  of 
the  working  classes,  for  you  do  not  find  a  man  in  the 
labouring  classes  who  is  now  opposed  to  us  ;  and 
yet  these  educated  men — your  peers,  your  clergymen, 
your  members  of  Parliament,  your  squires,  your  men 
of  college  education — these  men  come  out  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  year  of  our  agitation,  and  you  hear  them 
in  all  corners  of  the  kingdom,  in  their  little  cliques 
and  coteries,  actually  uttering  the  self-same  nonsense 
which  they  were  dealing  in  seven  years  ago.  ("Laugh- 
ter.; Why,  is  it  not  enough  to  tire  the  patience  of 
the  most  p"atient" pedagogue  that  ever  set  up  school  ? 
I  would  forgive  these  men  for  never  learning  anything, 
but  they  never  forget  anything.  ("Renewed  laughter.; 
Here  they  are  dealing  in  precisely  the  same  ridicu- 
lous fallacies  they  were  seven  years  ago.  (Hear.; 
Nor  do  they  seem  to  know  that  other  people  have 
learned  something  in  the  meantime.  They  seem  lite- 
rally to  know  nothing  of  the  present  state  of  society. 
They  might  have  been  buried,  or  frozen  up  in  ice,  or 
bottled  up  in  some  museum,  with  their  cars  closed  and 
their  eyes  scaled,  so  as  to  have  neither  seen  nor  heard 
any  thing  for  the  last  seven  years  j  for  they  had  neither 
progressed  in  knowledge  themselves,  nor  were  they  con- 
scious that  they  were  being  laughed  at  by  the  whole 
community.  (Laughter).  Now  is  not  this  enough  to 
tire  the  patience  of  ony  man  ?  Have  we  not  been  the 
most  prudent  and  forbearing  of  human  beings  ?  for  while 
these  blockheads  have  been  abusing  us  in  ali  directions. 
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vet,  I  declare,  we  have  hardly  ever  turned  again  upon 
them.   Sometimes,  indeed,  we  tap  them  on  the  knuckles 
— (laughter) — but,  comparatively,  we  arc  the  meekest 
and  most  long-  suffering  body  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
(Laughter).    Now  the  most  serious  part  of  the  matter 
is,  that  these  very  men  have  been  the  government  of  the 
country  ;  that  these  very  men  and  their  class,  have  been 
astride*  the  shoulders  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  of  the 
eminent  statesmen  who  have  governed  this  country  for 
the  last  tiftv  years.  (Hear,  hear).    You  laugh  when  you 
read  the  speeches  of  a  Lord  Southampton,  and  a  Sir 
Charles  Knightley  ;  but  they  arc  the  type  of  the  men 
who  have  been  governing  you  and  your  forefathers  ;  and 
it  is  fearful  to  contemplate  what  this  country  has  had  to 
endure  under  the  guidance  of  such  men.    Guidance  ! 
nay.  the  country  has  not  been  exactly  guided  by  them. 
We  hare  always  had  Prime  ministers  in  this  country 
who  have  contrived  in  some  degree  to  evade  them.  We 
have  had  men  who— like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  instance, 
in  his  Canadian  Corn  Bill— have  concocted  some  mea- 
sure to  relieve  the  country  a  little  from  the  mis-govern- 
ment of  these  boobies.  (Great  laughter  and  cheers.) 
Thev  speculate  on  their  ignorance  of  geography  for  in- 
stance. (Immense  laughter).    They  see  that  these  men 
are  resolved  to  starve  us  ;  they  see  that  it  is  no  use  ar- 
guing with  them  on  political  economy,  so  they  open  a 
back  door  through  Canada,  knowing  that  these  men  do 
not  know  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Mississippi. 
(Loud  laughter).    I  am  not  merely  joking.    I  am  ac- 
quainted with   the    fact,    that  that  idea  originated 
in  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  with  a  man  who  chuckled 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  that  he  had  been  the  party  who 
first  suggested  the  means  of  evading  these  squires. 
Well,  but  these  arc  the  classes  who,  in  their  blind 
ignorance,  have  ruled  the  destinies  of  this  country;  and 
how  it  is  that  the  country  has  ever  managed  to  survive 
that  rule,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  have  put  forth 
such  mighty  energies,  in  spite  of  this  incubus  on  their 
industry,  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  things  that  the 
historian  will  have  to  deal  with.    (Cheers.)    But,  gen- 
tlemen, when  they  tell  you  that  England  has  grown  great, 
and  prosperous,  and  happy,  under  this  rule,  I  deny  it. 
Looking  at  the  advantages  of  this  country,  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  are  in  the  most  degraded  state 
that  ever  characterised  a  nation ;  in  a  condition  scarcely 
snperior  to  so  many  savages.    (Hear.)    Look  at  the 
state  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  England,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  the  un- 
skilled manufacturing  operatives.    A  vast  mass  of  the 
rural  population  have  been  sinking,  deplorably  sinking, 
as  a  class,  fur  the  last  thirty  years.  I  was  born  on  a  farm 
myself,  in  the  South  of  England,  and  I  know,  of  mine 
own  knowledge,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  labouring 
population  in  the  rural  districts  have  been  declining  and 
deteriorating  for  the  last  thirty  years.    (Hear,  hear.)  I 
believe  the  same  rule  applies  for  the  last  60  or  80  years. 
AVc  arc  taught  to  understand  that  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  peasant  is  not  an  unhappy  one.  Whence 
is  the  origin  of  all  our  beautiful  poems,  teaching  us  that 
the  peasantry  were  a  dancing  merry  set,  meeting  on  the 
village  green,  and  enjoying  their  rustic  games?  Whence 
is  the  origin  of  our  performances  on  the  stage,  which 
always  represent  the  labourer  on  the  farm,  as  a  man 
gver  happy,  cheerful,  and  enjoying  himself  in  the 
sunshine,  with  a  rough  hilarity  ?    Why  such  a  state  of 
things  exists  now  only  in  the  imagination,  or  in  romance. 
(Cheers.)    Well,  these  are  tho  people  who  have  been 
placed  especially  under  the  charge  of  the  landowners  of 
this  country.    (Hear,  hear.)    Look  at  their  condition — 
hopeless,  depressed,  and  without  the  chance  of  rising 
from  their  condition;  for,  though  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  you  may  have  a  prize  sometimes  amongst  the 
multitude  of  blanks,  they  are  all  blanks  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts.  (Hear,  hear.)    Well,  then,  I  say  that  the 
multitude  arc  not  in  a  proud  position  for  the  country; 
and  I  charge  again  and  again,  upon  the  monopolist 
landowners,  who  have  had  the  destinies  of  this  empire 
under  their  control,  the  social  condition  of  the  mass 
of  the  labourers  of  this  country.    (Loud  applause.) 
Now,  gentlemen,  without   wishing    to  say  harsher 
things  than  needful  of  them  wc  will  content  ourselves 
with  declaring  that  wc  will  take  the  government  of  this 
country  out  of  the  hands  of  these  people.  (Tremendous 
and  prolonged  cheering.)    If  there  be  anybody  who 
considers  this  principle  seditious  or  revolutionary,  I  say 
I  will  not  submit  to  be  governed  by  this  class  of  land- 
lordism ;  I  say  I  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  squires  of 
this  country;  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  any  right 
divine  to  govern  us,  whatever  they  may  think  themselves; 
and  I  say  that  if  there  is  a  means  by  which  the  power 
of  the  state  can  be  transferred  from  so  ignorant  a  class, 
into  the  hands  of  a  more  intelligent  body,  better  capable 
of  wielding  it,— then,  I  say,  I  should  be  a  benefactor  to 
my  country  if  I  could  aid  in  making  such  a  transfer. 
(I»nd  applause.)    And  I  believe,  gentlemen,  the  pro- 
cess is  going  on— going  on  rapidly.    (Cheers.)    1  be- 
lieve our  opponents  have  done  more  to  advance  our 
cause  by  their  own  conduct  during  the  last  twelve 
months  especially,  than  wc  could  have  done  in  twenty 
years,  by  attacking  them,  even  if  they  had  been  silent. 
(Loud  applause.)    We  arc  going  to  assert  the  right  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  middle  and  industrious  population 
to  the  influence  which  they  arc  entitled  to  in  the 
government  of  the  country;  and  I  say,  no  government, 
henceforth,  can  be  carried  cm  in  this  country,  unless  it 
recognises  for  its  basis  the  wishes,  and  the  will,  and  the 
decision  of  the  population — in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire—Immense cheering)— because  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  are  the  basis  of  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing energies  of  the  country.  Yon  arc,  in  fact,  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  empire,  and  upon  your  shonldcrs  arc  laid  the 
country — upon  your  shoulders  rests  the  destiny  of  the 
empire.    (Applause,)    Now,  I  think  Sir  Robert  Peel 
understands  this  as  well  as  I  do,  for  I  am  told,  upon 
better  authority  than  the  newspapers,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  intends,  at  the  meeting  of  parliament,  that  the 


address  shall  be  moved  by  Lord  Francis  Egcrton,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bcckct  Dcnison.    Now  that  is  rather 
clever.   (Laughter.)    It  at  once  indicates  to  the  squire's 
that  Sir  Kobert  Peel  will  govern  through  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  or  he  will  not  govern  at  all.    (I  loir, 
hear.)    And  it  is  ingenious,  because  he  can  bring  two 
men  to  his  aid,  both,  I  believe,  well  disposed  to  aid  him; 
and  both  able  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  returned  again 
for  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.    (Shouts  of  applause.) 
Well,  now,  next  to  being  able  to  bring  two  members  from 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  to  say  they  have  been  sent  to 
advocate  Free  Trade,  is  to  be  able  to  bring  two  members 
from  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  who  can  say  that  their 
constituents  have  altered  their  minds  since  they  sent 
them  to  oppose  it.  (Renewed  laughter.)    35,000,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  number  of  your  constituency  of  West  York- 
shire ;  24,000,  I  believe,  is  tho  number  they  raise  in 
South  Lancashire.    Now  I  call  the  members  for  these 
two  counties  trump  cards  in  any  man's  hands.  (Laugh- 
ter and  cheers.)  And  it  is  quite  clear  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  knows  when  and  how  to  play  them.  (Laughter.)  I 
can  imagine  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  our  noble  member, 
making  his  speech,  in  which  he  can  say,  that  owing  to 
ill  health,  or  other  causes,  he  has  no  intention  of  again 
ottering  himself ;  and  I  can  imagine  him  ottering  his 
disinterested  and  impartial  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
nobody  can  succeed  him  in  the  representation  of  South 
Lancashire  unless  he  advocate  the  total,  and  the  imme- 
diate, and  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
(Great  cheers.)    And  I  can  imagine  Mr.  Beckett 
Dcnison — (laughter)— rising  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  pointing  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight  from  that  time,  a  fresh  message  would  be 
sent  up  from  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire  (cheers) — and 
that  the  message  would  be  brought  by  a  messenger  whose 
proud  distinction  it  is  to  be  sent  on  a  mission  to  claim  for 
this  country  the  final,  and  the  total,  and  the  immediate  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.)  After  this  Mr.  Uenison 
may  spare  any  explanation  of  the  present  state  of  the  consti- 
tuency of  West  Yorkshire.  But,  gentlemen,  all  this  argues 
that  we  are  in  anew  era,  thatwe  are  not  henceforth  to  be 
governed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  country,  but  that  the 
intelligence  and  the  numbers  and  the  wealth  of  this 
country  will  have  their  due  weight  in  the  legislature  and 
the  state.    (Hear,  hear.)    I  can  imagine  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  if  he  takes  the  course  that  we  are  taught  to  ex- 
pect he  will,  can  otter  a  very  good  excuse  to  his  agri- 
cultural hearers  for  the  measures  which  he  is  likely  to 
propose.    He  can  remind  them  of  past  times,  when  he 
has  told  them  that  he  was  a  Free  Trader  in  the  ab- 
stract.   (Hear.)     He  can  remind  them  that  he  has 
often  boasted  that  he  was  of  mannfacturing  origin  ;  and 
that  he  has  often  told  them  that  he  considers  the  pros- 
perity of  manufacturers  of  more  importance  to  land 
than  any  law  that  can  be  passed  for  its  protection. 
(Hear.)    He  has  much  of  this  general  profession  of 
faith  to  fall  back  upon.     But  I  can  imagine  that  he 
would  be  prepared  to  say,  "  Gentlemen,  I  did  expect  to 
bo  allowed  a  little  longer  time  in — letting  you  down. 
(Laughter.)    I  expected  this  year  to  have  sat  as  I  did 
the  last,  and  enjoyed  the  pummelling  which  the  protec- 
tionists   got  from  the  Free   Traders  on  the  back 
benches  (laughter),  but  circumstances   have  occurred 
that  have  compelled  mc  to  do  otherwise.    We  have  had 
a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  ;  Lord  John  Russell  and 
the  great  party  of  the  Opposition  have  joined  the 
League  ;  these  things  have  forced  me  to  a  decision  ear- 
lier than  usual  (laughter),  and  I  am  obliged  to  declare 
for  the  immediate  and  final  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
a  little  sooner  than  I  expected."    (Loud  laughter  and 
cheers.)    Gentlemen,  he  will  have  a  very  good  plea  for 
this,  and  if  he  does  not  use  it  in  public,  he  will  in  private. 
He  may  say  also:  "  My  advice  to  the  landowners  of  this 
country' is,  to  yield  on  this  question  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  yield  as  promptly  as  possible  ;  for  the  seven  years' 
resistance  to  the  demand  for  their  repeal  has  done  so 
much  to  elevate  the  middle  classes  of  the  towns,  has 
clone  so  much  to  raise  the  superior  portion  of  the  opera- 
tive classes,  has  taught  them  so  much  self-respect,  by 
having  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  little  respect  many 
of  you  deserve  at  their  hands, — that  it  has  taught  them 
a  power  by  which  they  can  possess  the  absolute  control 
of  the  Government  of  the  country.    The  power  lies  em- 
bedded in  the  Reform  Act,  our  constitutional  franchise, 
the  40s.  freehold  ;  and  if  you  force  the  middle  class  by 
a  prolonged  conflict,  to  resort  to  that  weapon,  ambitious 
men  will  spring  up  —  not  mere  political  economists, 
like  Cobden,  Bright,  and  the  rest  of  them — (laughter) — 
ambitious  men  will  rise  up,  who  will  use  this  weapon  of 
the  40s.  freehold,  and  marshal  the  middle  and  working- 
classes  against  you,  the  landed  aristocracy,  as  a  class. 
(Hear,  hear.)    And  if  they  do  this,  and  if  you  keep  on 
this  grievance  to  spur  them  that  way,  they  may  in  10 
years  effect  as  complete  a  Parliamentary  revolution 
against  you  the  landlords,  as  in  1G88  you,  the  landlords, 
did  against  an  imbecile  king."    Now  these  arguments 
I  am  giving  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  charging  him 
nothing  for  them.    (Laughter.)    Gentlemen,  I  beg  to 
thank  you  for  the  toast  of  the  League,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  friends  who  arc  engaged  in  it.    But  I  arrogate 
to  myself,  as  an  individual,  nothing  in  connection  with  tho 
movement  of  the  League  ;  it  is  the  work  primarily  of 
the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  co- 
operatives with,  and  most  ably  backed,  by  the  manufac- 
turers in  Scotland,  and  different  parts  of  England,  and 
by  the  middle  classes  generally,  and  now  by  the  work- 
ing classes  as  a  mass.    It  is  your  work,  gentlemen. 
You  haTc  begun  it  nobly.    AVe  are  but  the  humble  in- 
struments— but  the  sharp  point  of  the  coulter  that  is 
turning  up  the  soil  ;  you  arc  the  power,  the  butt-end, 
and  it  is  you  who  must  do  the  work.    Now  you  have 
met  to  day,  I  am  sure,  to  acquit  yourselves  nobly,  in 
this  cause,  by  putting  down  the  names  of  your  towns, 
with  the  sums  they  will  each  contribute  ;  and  making 
up  a  total  amount,  which  to-morrow,  in  London,  will 
amazingly  help  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  framing  the  Queen's 


speech.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  will  not  delay,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
business  of  the  evening- — the  handing  in  of  subscriptions 
— but  thank  you  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  noticed 
us.  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  with  which  wc  have 
always  been  received  hero  in  the  West  Riding.  I  am 
glad  to  be  a  bond  of  union  between  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  coming  through  the  tunnel  of  the  hills  that 
separate  them  ;  and  so  long  as  the  white  and  the  red 
rose  remain  entwined  in  the  same  chaplet,  depend  upon 
it  monopoly  cannot  stand.  (Enthusiastic  and  protracted 
cheering.) 

The  Chaiuman-  then  called  upon  the  delegates,  in 
alphabetical  order,  to  announce  the  subscriptions  of 
their  respective  districts. 

Mr.  Marshall,  of  Barnslcy,  showed  the  total  of  the  sub- 
scriptions received  in  the  Barnslcy  district  amounted  to 
625/.  The  amount  contributed  to  the  last  League  Fund 
was  only  262/. 

Mr.  Gfokce  Anderton,  of  Birstall,  showed  there  were 
thirteen  townships  in  his  district,  but  returns  had  only 
been  received  from  five.  The  total  amount  received,  of 
which  he  had  an  account,  was  1041/.  10s.  He  expected  it 
would  come  up  to  1500/.  The  last  contribution,  after  very 
great  exertion,  had  onl/bccn  360/.  He  had  received  dona- 
tions from  three  gentlemen  who,  two  years  ago,  had  thought 
it  madness  to  ask  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-Law«,  hut  now 
they  were  convinced  of  its  absolute  necessity  (applause). 

Mr.  Wm.  Rand,  of  Bradford,  appeared  with  the  return  of 
subscriptions  from  that  town  ;  but,  before  reading  it,  ad- 
dressed some  observations  to  the  assembly  on  the  progress 
which  their  piinciple6  had  made.  He  complimented  Messrs. 
Cobden  and  Bright  on  the  consummate  skill,  unexampled 
perseverance,  and  extraordinary  success  which  had  attended 
their  labours  ;  and  said  that,  whenever  this  question  should 
be  settled,  be  the  minister  who  he  might,  a  grateful  country 
would  award  to  those  illustrious  men  the  honour  of  the 
achievement  (applause).  He  took  the  opportunity  of  stating 
that,  if  he  believed  this'grcat  movement  wonld  not  be  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  agricultural  interest  as  it  would  be  to  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  he  would  not  have  lent  himself  for  one 
moment  to  the  advancement  of  the  question  (bear,  hear). 
He  also  took  occasion  to  answer  some  communications  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  him,  by  stating  that  concurrently  with 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  he  would  advocate  the  remis- 
sion of  all  duties  for  the  protection  of  manufactures  (bear, 
hear).  He  denied  emphatically  that  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  to  ruin  the  agricultural  interest,  and 
reduce  labourers'  wages  to  the  lowest  point  of  existence. 
Alluding  to  the  operations  of  the  two  parties  contending  this 
question,  he  said  he  had  read  nearly  all  the  speeches  de- 
livered at  protectionist  meetings,  but  he  had  been  unable  to 
discover  one  solid  argument  in  defence  of  their  system. 
While  they  were  in  this  condition,  he  thought  they  could 
not  adopt  a  more  foolish  policy  than  publishing  their  pro- 
ceedings (laughter).  The  only  arguments  which  had  the 
least  pretension  to  any  worth,  were  those  on  protection  to 
native  industry,  and  the  dependency  of  the  nation  upon 
foreigners.  As  for  the  first,  the  fact  that  the  protectionists 
asserted  it  in  the  privacy  of  their  closed  meetings,  without  ven- 
turing to  bi  ing  the  question  under  the  considerat  ion  of  the  work- 
ing classes  themselves,  showed  that  it  was  a  mere  pretext.  Then 
the  second  involved  the  most  absurd  idea  that  ever  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  man.  He  ridiculed  the  notion  that 
free  trade  would  detract  from  tho  strength  and  secmity  of 
the  nation,  and  urged  that  intercourse  with  all  the  countries 
of  the  earth  was  essential  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  this. 
He  reviewed  the  present  position  of  the  free  trade  question 
with  high  satisfaction.  The  time  was  come  when  its  adhe- 
rents must  speak  out  plainly.  The  public  of  Bradford  had 
almost  to  a  man  lifted  up  their  voices  against  the  continua- 
ion  of  a  restrictive  policy.  It  was  not  the  working  classes 
alone  who  insisted  on  this.  It  was  the  appeal  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  electors  of  that  borough,  and  they  were  aB 
resolute  a  body  as  any  in  the  empire.  He  expected  a  con- 
siderable addition  would  be  made  to  the  funds  already 
received  in  Bradford.  The  efforts  already  made  there  were 
nothing  to  what  the  inhabitants  were  prepared  to  make  if 
the  settlement  of  this  was  postponed.  He  trusted  the  West 
Riding  would  nobly  respond  to  the  call  made  upon  it.  and  it 
was  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  a  few  days  they  were  intend- 
ing to  pay  to  the  League  the  highest  and  best  subscription 
which  they  could  avail  themselves  of — the  gift  of  Lord 
Morpeth,  as  their  representative,  to  the  League  ranks  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  (Loud  applause).  He  hoped  the 
fall  of  the  corn  laws  would  not  be  long  delayed.  Though 
bodies  iike  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  were  necessary,  yet 
they  were  not  desirable.  He  trusted  the  League  would 
live  to  achieve  the  great  work  for  which  it  had  been  called 
into  existence— that  it  would  lay  hold  of  the  pillars  which 
sustain  the  temple  of  monopoly,  and  hurl  the  buildings  to 
the  ground,  and  like  Sampson  of  old  bury  itself  in  the 
ruins.  (Loud  applause).  In  conclusion  be  maintained  that 
Sir  R.  Peel  would  act  with  perfect  consistency  in  proposing 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and  he  expressed  an  ardent  hope 
that  the  serious  evils  which  must  follow  from  a  much  longer 
continuance  of  monopoly  might  be  averted  by  just  and 
timely  legislation.  (Applause).  Mr.  Rand  then  announced 
that  the  total  amount  of  subscriptions  in  the  Bradford  dis- 
trict was  4426/.  The  amount  last  year  was  only  2,300/. 
(Loud  applause). 

Mr.  William  Chadwick  then  rose  to  announce  the  sub- 
scription for  Doncaster.  He  said  that  he  was  sorry  to  say 
the)'  had  so  much  of  "free  trade  in  the  abstract"  in  this 
district,  that  he  brought  thorn  the  miserable  pittance  of 
250/.  (laughter  and  cheers).  Last  year  they  canvassed  the 
neighbourhood,  and  their  secretary,  who  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  held  like  a  bull  dog  (laughter),  wrote  again  and  again  to 
parties  for  subscriptions,  and  last  year  they  had  one  answer, 
ami  that  was  from  Mr.  Wrightson,  Member  of  Parliament, 
— but  there  was  no  money  (laughter).  This  year  they  had 
answers.  He  kept  some  of  them  in  his  pocket  as  a  sort  of 
curiosity  (laughter),  and  some  of  them  where  "  How  do  you 
do  ;  havo  you  got  your  hay  in"  (great  laughter).  We  have 
an  ulterior  object  in  view.  Wc  are  booking  all  these  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  to  take|  caro  that  not  a  man  of  them 
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should  be  smuggled  in  for  any  part  of  the  West  Riding, 
without  their  opposition  (laughter  and  cheers).  He  advised 
tlut  they  should  send  none  to  the  House  of  Commons  but 
those  who  hud  subscribed  to  the  League  Fund,  and  hand- 
somely too  (cheers).  They  must  have  no  compromise. 
They  must  not  be  deluded  by  men  who  asked  them  onco  in 
seven  years:  "How  they  got  their  hay  in"  (laughter). 
They  might  depend  upon  it  that  if  a  man  was  afraid  of  his 
caste — if  he  had  daughters  to  take  to  Parliament  with  him 
(laughter)  who  talked  about  "Pa's  vulgarity"  (laughter), 
and  who  said  "  that  this  Bishop's  lady,  and  that  Bishop's 
lady  would  be  very  polite  to  Pa,  if  it  were  not  for  the  vul- 
garity of  Pa's  connection  with  Cobden,  and  Bright,  and.those 
fellows"  (loud  laughter) — They  might  depend  upon  it  that 
such  a  man,  though  he  might  talk  about  Free  Trade,  would 
contrive  to  be  troubled  with  a  sore  throat,  when  the  division 
came  on  (laughter  and  cheers). 

Mr.  Edward  Ackkovd,  of  Halifax,  came  forward  lo  an- 
nounce the  subscriptions  from  that  district.  He  said  that 
Halifax  had  really  done  its  duty  on  this  occasion.  He  be- 
lieved the  importance  of  this  demonstration  could  not  be 
exaggerated.  There  was,  perhaps,  this  peculiaiity  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;  it  contained  an  epitome  of  all 
classes  of  the  community  (hear,  hear).  They  had  gentle- 
men on  this  occasion,  more  particularly,  perhaps,  of  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  of  the  district;  but 
they  had  also  a  worthy  representative  of  another  important 
class,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Chadwick  (cheers  and  laughter). 
They  had  also,  he  was  happy  to  say,  the  name  of  a  nobleman 
who  graced  the  aristocracy,  and  who  was  one  redeeming  point 
to  save  his  order,  he  (Mr.  Aekroyd)  believed,  from  destruc- 
tion (hear,  hear).  It  was  fortunate  for  sonic  portion  of  the 
aristocracy,  that  they  were  brought  into  communication  with 
he  manufacturing  classes  of  this  district.  It  was  fortunate 
or  the  aristocracy  of  Yorkshire,  that  they  were  mixed  up 
with  this  class  ;  that  they  learnt  from  observation  the  senti- 
ments which  prevail  among  the  manufacturing  classes,  and 
that  by  mixing  amongst  them  they  were  carried  along  with 
the  tide  of  information  of  the  day  (hear,  hear).  He  did  not 
say  that  they  were  to  take  as  a  specimen  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  opinions  which  they  saw  in  the  south  of  England  from 
the  noble  dukes  (hear,  hear  and  laughter).  He  did  not 
menn  to  say,  that  there  is  now  displayed  ignorance  as  great  as 
that  of  the  French  noblesse  before  the  French  revolution 
(hear,  hear).  He  referred  to  the  different  stages  of  the 
League  movement,  and  defended  the  character  of  the  class  of 
persons  who  arc  seeking  to  be  on  the  county  registers.  The 
character  of  the  movement  must  not  be  disguised  :  it  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  moral  revolution.  The  opera- 
tives were  now  having  the  dust  removed  from  their  eyes,  and 
becoming  fully  alive  to  the  deceptive  fallacies  of  monopolist 
advocates.  As  a  manufacturing  community,  they  disclaimed 
all  protection  for  themselves,  and,  therefore,  they  might  fairly 
demand  that  protection  should  not  be  given  to  the  agricul- 
turist (hear,  hear).  He,  in  conclusion,  announced  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  Halifax  district  to  amount  to  4,500/.  (loud 
applause),, 

Mr.  John  Hellewkll  produced  the  Hebden  Bridge  list. 
The  total  was  1421!/.,  with  an  expectation  of  receiving  200/. 
jnore.    Last  year  410/.  was  the  contribution. 

{.hi.  Frfqkmcf.  SciiW4i.  vt,  of  Huddtrsfield,  was  next  called 
al|i  He  said  his  friends  S.ad  trusted  more  to  the  eloquence 
of  their  figures  thnn  the  talent  qf  their  delegate.  (Applause.) 
There  was  power  of  argument  in  those  figures  far  more  con- 
vincing than  anything  he  could  say — powerful  and  convincing 
both  to  free  traders  and  monopolists.  (Loud  applause.) 
There  must  be  a  deep  conviction  to  induce  those  large  and 
liberal  sacrifices.  The  Huddersfield  list  amounted  to  6338/., 
and  they  had  strong  hopes  of  increasing  that  amount  to 
7000/,  which  was  seven  times  more  than  had  been  before 
described.  (Applause.)  Now,  they  knew  the  value  of 
money  well  in  Huddersfield ;  they  did  not  throw  it  away ; 
hut  they  knew  they  were  laying  it  out  in  this  cause  for  the 
best  purpose.  (Applause.)  He  would  not  then  argue  the 
question  of  free  trade  at  any  length.  The  time  had  gone  by 
when  it  was  necessary  to  do  so.  Let  them  look  to  the  future, 
and  to  what  they  had  yet  to  do.  He  believed  their  duty  was 
clear  and  well  defined.  Only  persevere  in  their  demands. 
Persevere  with  the  registration,  persevere  in  securing  coun- 
ties, unceasingly,  unweariedly,  unhesitatingly,  and  they 
would  ensure  success.  (Loud  applause.)  Since  Luther's 
reformation,  since  the  great  struggle  which  ensured  to  En- 
glishmen the  proud  privileges  of  Ireedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  personal  freedom,  no  reformation  had  been 
conceived  involving  higher  and  nobler  interests  of  mankind, 
than  the  one  in  which  they  were  then  engaged.  (Applause  ) 
Personal  liberty,  freedom  of  conscience,  Ireedom  of  speech 
were  blessing*,  perhaps  more  highly  appreciated  by  one  not 
torn  in  England  than  any  native  of  this  country.  (Applause.) 
But  there  is  one  thing  still  needed  to  constitute  man  a  free 
agent,  and  give  him  power  to  fulfil  his  highest  destiny,  and 
that  one  thing  is  freedom  of  industry.  (Applause.)  Their 
forefathers  struggled  thirty  ycais  for  religious  liberty,  sacri- 
ficing, in  many  cases,  their  fortunes,  homes,  and  lives,  for 
the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  ;  and  should  they,  in  the  pre- 
»ent  day,  sin  ink  from  making  new  sacrifices  of  time  and 
money  for  a  cause  scarcely  less  noble.  (Applause.)  No, 
never.  The  means  for  another  agitation  of  five  years  would 
*onn  be  completed,  if  they  did  their  duty  [  and  if  there  were 
to  be  an  agitation  for  ten  years  longer,  the  means  would  be 
granted  to  their  leaders.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  the  humbler 
workmen  would  renew  their  exertions  and  double  their 
efforts,  and  never  rest  satisfied  until  the  cause  was  gained. 
He  (Mr.  Schwann)  knew  this  was  the  feeling  of  that  noble 
knot  of  friends  with  whom  he  was  prepared  to  co-operate, 
and  whom  ho  then  had  the  honour  to  represent.  After 
some  other  remarks,  recommendatory  of  union  and  decision 
lie  concluded  by  reading  his  subscription  list. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Craven  communicated  that  the  amount  of 
the  Kcighley  subscription  was  500/.  ;  last  year  210/. 

Mr.  HtMP.it  Si,:,  i  m  »  next  rose,  to  stato  tint  amount  of 
the  Leeds  subscriptions,  and  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 
Ho  said  that  the  timo  for  argument  on  this  question,  in  tho 
West  Hiding,  was  gone  by  ;  and  he  looked  to  the  visit  of 
their  friends,  the  leaders  of  the  League,  as  that  of  generals 


coming  to  inspect  their  Yorkshire  forces.  They  were  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  fight,  and  they  wished  to  know  if  they 
could  rely  upon  them  ;  to  know  if  they  were  ready  for  car- 
rying on  this  most  righteous  of  all  actions.  On  the  part  of 
Leeds  ho  said  they  were.  They  had  been  on  permanent 
duty  for  the  last  six  weeks,  since  their  friends  were 
there,  and  pretty  well  drilled  they  had  been.  (Laughter.) 
They  attended  in  the  first  place  to  the  registration  move- 
ment. They  did  some  service  there,  and  they  were 
intended  to  do  more  before  the  30th  of  January.  (Applause.) 
Leeds  than  held  its  town's  meeting  to  memorialise  the 
prime  minister  for  the  opening  of  the  port6  and  a  repeal  of 
the  Corn-Laws,  and  sent  a  deputation  up  to  London.  They 
then  took  their  part  in  calling  the  West  Riding  meeting  ; 
and  more  recently  they  had  been  engaged  in  promoting  tho 
present  object  of  the  League,  by  furnishing  their  quota  to 
the  fund  ;  and  as  soon  as  that  was  done,  they  should  renew 
their  efforts  to  promote  the  qualification  movement,  tho 
most  important  political  duty  of  the  present  time.  (Loud 
applause.)  Where  weic  their  antagonists  now?  At  their 
meeting  there  was  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  protectionist. 
At  the  West  Riding  meeting  of  25,000  there  was  not  the 
ghost  of  one  to  be  seen.  (Laughter.)  The  vacancy  in  tho 
West  Hiding  occurred  as  if  by  a  decree  of  heaven,  but  not  a 
monopolist  candidate  was  to  be  found  in  the  West  Riding. 
(Hear,  hear.)  "  My  kingdom  for  a  horse,"  cried  Richard  on 
Bosworth  Field  ;  and  a  kingdom  would  Buckingham  give 
if  he  had  one,  for  a  monopolist  candidate  for  Yorkshire. — 
(Laughter.)  What  a  glorious  triumph  was  this  as  contrasted 
with  the  last  election  for  the  West  Riding  !  (Applause.) 
The  battle  of  truth  seemed  then  to  be  lost — but  it  never 
was  lost.  (Applause.)  Truth  gained  in  every  conflict,  ami  if 
the  friends  of  truth  persevered,  the  battle  would  be  theirs 
ultimately,  as  the  West  Riding  was  now.  (Applause.)  No 
protectionist  would  ever  offer  himself  again  for  the  West 
Riding,  or  for  any  borough  in  it,  unless  some  man  without 
his  senses  should  offer  for  Knaresbro'.  (Laughter.)  Ho 
begged  to  express  on  the  part  of  Leeds,  their  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  guidance  of  their  lenders,  and  a  request  that 
they  would  persevere  and  exact  to  the  utmost  the  principle 
they  had  laid  down — of  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws.  (Loud  applause.)  It  was 
marvellous  with  what  readiness  the  money  had  been  given. 
(Hear,  hear).  People  seemed  to  think  it  a  debt  due  to  the 
League,  and  so  it  was,  and  a  just  one.  He  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  protectionists  would  see  the  eiror  of  their  ways. 
In  the  words  of  Channing,  "  The  principle  of  free  trade  is 
the  plain  interest  and  the  plain  duty  of  the  human  race. 
To  level  all  barriers  to  free  exchange;  to  cut  up  root  and 
branch  the  system  of  restriction  ;  to  open  every  Port  of  the 
earth  to  every  product — this  is  the  office  of  enlightened 
humanity."  (Applause).  It  was  their  interest  to  do  this  : 
Religion  and  Morality,  their  duty  to  God  and  man  demanded 
it  of  them.  He  concluded  by  announcing  the  Leeds  sub- 
scriptions to  amount  to  8G07/.  (Loud  applause).  The 
last  subsciiption  amounted  only  to  3156/.  (Loud  applause). 

Mr.  George  Metcalfe,  of  Pateley  Bridge,  announced 
100/.  as  subscribed  in  his  district. 

From  Otley,  125/.  was  returned  by  Mr.  W.  Aekroyd. 

From  Rotherham,  188/.  ;  last  year  23/.  Mr.  R.  Bentley 
said  be  had  used  a  great  deal  of  exertion  to  obtain  more,  but 
the  shopkeepers  were  principally  dependent  on  fanners,  and 
they  were  blind  to  their  own  interests. 

At  Skipton,  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Dewhurst,  stated 
that  250/.  had  been  contributed  there. 

The  Sheffield  delegate  was  Mr,  H.  Wilkinson,  and  he 
returned  the  subscription  from  that  place  at  3709/.  Last 
year  it  was  only  about  1300/. 

The  Wakefield  subsciiption  Mr.  Plint  stated  was  ex- 
pected to  be  500/.,  but  it  was  not  completed.  Including 
Dewsbury  and  Ossett  in  that  district,  it  would  likely  amount 
to  1053/. 

Mr.  E.  Baines,  Junr.,  proposed  the  next  toast.  He  said 
if  it  were  not  for  the  advanced  hour  of  the  evening,  he  could 
not  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  trespass  for  a  very  few 
minutes  on  the  meeting  in  introducing  this  toast.  But  when 
he  knew  that  one  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen,  who  would 
have  to  reply  to  the  toast,  one  of  their  distinguished  visitors 
had  not  yet  spoken,  and  must  be  impatiently  expected,  and 
that  another  very  distinguished  gentleman  and  veteran — (loud 
applause) — a  veteran  among  all  the  pedagogues  who  had  been 
teaching  the  country  for  the  last  thirty  years — that  he  too 
had  yet  to  address  the  meeting,  he  was  sure  the  meeting's 
sense  of  propriety  would  go  with  his,  when  he  only  added 
one  or  two  words  to  the  toast  which  he  was  about  to  give  to 
them.  That  toast,  indeed,  less  than  almost  any  other  toast 
which  it  was  possible  in  this  country  needed  even  a  single 
word  to  be  said  in  recommendation  of  it.  It  was — "  Thanks 
to  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P.,and  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P., 
and  he  would  add  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson — (loud 
cheers)- — for  their  unwearied  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade "  (cheers.  He  (Mr.  Baincs)  had  witnessed  the  la- 
bours of  these  gentlemen  during  the  whole  couise  of  that 
apprenticeship  of  which  Mr.  Cobden  had  spoken,  and  he  took 
upon  him  to  say,  that  he  never,  in  any  cause  or  in  any  men, 
witnessed  a  greater  singleness  of  object,  and  greater  firmness 
and  perseverance,  and  more  entire  devotedness  to  the  object 
which  they  had  taken  up,  more  distinguished  talent  in  the 
pursuit,  and  he  would  say  more  glorious  success  in  the  result 
of  their  labours,  that  iu  that  of  those  gentlemen  who-e 
name)  he  had  mentioned.  [The  toast  was  given  with  three 
times  three  cheers.] 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  the  total  amount  of 
the  subscriptions  handed  in  was  33,440/.  (loud  cheers). 

Tho  following  Subscriptions  were  announced  from  tho  under, 
mentioned  districts : — 

1841.  1815. 

£    s.    d.  £    8.  d. 

Barnsley                 2G2  0  0  625  3  3 

Biintal                      224    5   ()  1041  10  0 

B  rail  ford                  22SI)   8   4  44S6   II  O' 

Doncanter                 102  il    0  250   0  0 

Halifax                     1027   5  10  4;i08  10  0 

Ilohdou  Bridge....    4:11    2   4  1428   0  0 

Huddersfield            2107   0   6  6337   5  0 

Keighley                  210  13   8  500   0  0 

hnwll                       3156  13    0  81112  11  0 

Otley                        265  3  4  450   0  0 


Pateley    20  13  0 

Rotherham    14   0  0 

Sheffield   1314  19  M 

Skipton    120  10  0 

Wakefield    550  13  3 

£13,040   0  2 


100   0  0 

188   0  0 

3709  12  0 

350   0  0 

1053   5  0 

£33,440   2  3 


£ 

Marshall  and  Co.,  Leeds   1000 

J.  Akroyd  mid  Sons, Halifax         . .       . .  1000 

Milligan,  Forbes,  and  Co,  Bradford        ..  500 

Titus  Salt,  ditto    600 

Edward  Smith,  Firliale,  Sheffield  ..       ..  500 

Starkey,  Brothers,  Huddersfield           . .  500 

Fred.  Schwann,  ditto    500 

George  Mullinson  and  Sons, ditto  MP 

Geo.  Crosland  and  Sons,  ditto      . .       . .  M0 

Geo.  .jenioraud  Son,  Dalton,  near  ditto  ..  M8 

Hamer  Stansfeld,  Leeds)              . .       . .  300 

Edwin  Birchall  and  Sons,  ditto     ..       ..  300 

Wilkinson  and  Co.,  flax  spinners,  ditto    ..  300 

Peter  Fairbsirn,  ditto          ..       ..       ..  300 

Wm.  Band,  Bradford    300 

C  H  Dawson,  Hoyds  Hall,  ditto     ..  ..300 

John  Crossley  and  Son,  Halifax            ..  300 

Henry  Ambler,  Ovendeu   300 

Arthur  Lupton,  Leeds    250 

Firth  and  Howarth,  Hebden  Bridge       ..  250 

Bonnie,  Tetley,  and  Co.,  Bradford         . .  250 

Henry  Leah,  ditto    250 

Edward  Ripley  and  Sou,  ditto      ..       ..  250 

Naylor,  Vickers,  and  Co.,  Sheffield         . .  250 

Samuel  Butcher,  dilto    250 

Thomas  Feuton  and  Sons,  ditto    ..       ..  250 

Wm  Jessop  and  Sons,  ditto          . .       . .  250 

Butterworth  and  Son,  flnddersfield       ..  250 

J  T  Clay,  Rastrick,  near  ditto       ..       ..  250 

Maclea  and  March,  Leeds            ..       ..  200 

John  and  Wm  Whitworth,  Halifax         . .  200 

Joseph  Stocks  and  Co.,  ditto        ..       ..  200 

Thomas  Tavlor  and  Son,  Ovonden  . .  200 
Henry  Wilkinson,  Sheffield         ..  ..200 

John  Wilson  and  Son,  £175  1    ....  „„„ 

J  H  Hawksworth            25 }  mtt°        "  200 

Beverley  and  Simpson,  Leeds       ..       ..  150 

Robert  Walker,  ditto    150 

E  Baines  and  Son    150 

John  Riley  and  Sons,  Hebden  Bridge     . .  150 

John  Crossley  and  Son,  ditto       ..       ..  150 

1)  Salt  and  Son,  Bradford             .,       ..  150 

Swaine  and  Webb,  HuddersGeld            ..  150 

J  W  and  H  Shaw,  ditto    150 

John  Dewhurst  and  Son9,  Skipton        . .  150 

J  Marshall,  Horsforth  Hall,  near  Leeds  . .  103 

Stansfield  and  Wise,  ditto            ..       ..  101 

Win  Brown,  Boundhay,  near  Leeds        ..  loo 

Geo.  Hammond  and  Son,  ditto  ..  ..  100 
Joseph  and  Wm  Walker,  ditto       ..  ..100 

Benjamin  Walker,  ditto    100 

Bateson  and  Co.,  ditto    100 

S  J  Birchall  and  Co.,  ditto   100 

Robert  Jowitt  and  Sons,  ditto       ..       ..  100 

Lnccock,  Lupton,  and  Co.,  ditto   ..       ..  100 

George  Goodman,  ditto    100 

Thomas  George  and  Sous,  ditto  . .  . .  100 
John  Haigh, ditto      ..      ..      (.  ..100 

Taylor  and  Wordsworth,  ditto  ..  ..  100 
WB  Holdsworthand  Co,  ditto     ..  ..100 

Whitehead  and  Botterill,  ditto  . .  . .  100 
Emanuel  Briggs  and  Co.,  ditto     ..  ..100 

John  Sykes, ditto    100 

Ripley  and  Ogle,  ditto    100 

Robert  Bentley.  Rotherham         . .       . .  100 

J  and  A  Stansfield,  Hebden  Bridge        . .  100 

John  and  Wm  Barker,  ditto          ..       ..  100 

John  Russell,  Bradford    100 

Wm  Holdsworth,  ditto    100 

George  Oxley,  ditto    100 

John  Wade  and  Sons,  ditto          . .       . .  100 

George  Rogers,  ditto    100 

James  Garnett,  ditto    100 

Craven  and  Han-op,  Thornton,  nearditto. .  100 

Samuel  Smith,  ditto    100 

T  G  Clayton,  Bierly  Hall,  near  ditto       . .  100 

Daniel  Bateman  and  Son,  ditto     ..       ..  100 

Harvey  and  Co..  Barnsley            . .       . .  100 

R  Travis  Clay,  Rasti  ick, near  Halifax     ..  100 

Lister  and  Morris,  ditto    100 

John  Baldwin,  ditto    100 

R  Kershaw  Lamb,  ditto    100 

A  Friend,  per  J  Crossley   100 

J  Foster  and  Son,  Northowram,  near  ditto  100 

W  Aldam,  jun.,  M.P.,  Leeds  . .  . .  100 
W  Fisher  and  Sons,  Sheffield       ..  ..100 

Marshes  and  Shepherd,  ditto       . .       . .  100 

A  Friend  to  the  League,  per  J  Smith,  do. .  100 

Joseph  Kave,  Hudderstfeld          ..       ..  100 

C  H  Jones,  ditto    100 

W  Willans,  ditto    100 

Wm  Liviugstou.Jditto    100 

Sir  C  Tempest,  Broughton  HaU,nrSkipton  100 

Ripley  and  Ogle,  Leeds    100 

John  Holmes  and  Brothers,  Hebden  Bridge  90 

lvitson,  Thompson,  and  Hewit9on,  Leeds  75 

—  HinchelitTe,  Hebden    75 

Alex  Dixon  and  Son,  Cleckheaton         . .  60 

W  Atkinson  and  Son,  ditto           ..       ..  60 

Geo  Anderton  and  Sons,  ditto       . .       . .  00 

R  and  C  Goldthorp,  ditto   60 

Walter  Stead,Leeds    98 

Thomas  Hemmant,  ditto   50 

Joseph  Cliff,  ditto    50 

F  Lupton,  ditto    50 

Joshua  Bower,  ditto           . .       . .  50 

David  Crowtber,  Churwell,  nearditto     ..  50 

Wm  Kellsall,  ditto   50 

Francis  Carbutt,  ditto    50 

James  Lobley  and  Co.,  ditto         . .       . .  50 

Gill  and  Bishop,  ditto    50 

John  WiWon,  HunsletJane,  ditto           ..  50 

Joseph  Austin,  ditto           ..       ..       ..  60 

T  Walker,  Springfield  Mount,  ditto         ..  50 

T  and  SWitham,  ditto    50 

John  Broadhead,  ditto    50 

Wm  Firth,  ditto    50 

Croysdale,  Brothers,  ditto  . .    50 

Newman  Cash,  ditto    SO 

Abraham  Webster,  ditto    50 

Joseph  Rowling,  ditto    50 

S  and  J  Holland,  Stead  House,  nr  Halifax  50 

J  Ormerod  aud  Sous,  Brigliouse,nr  ditto  50 

T  Sngden  and  Son,  ditto   50 

J  S  Broadbent,  Cleckheaton                 . .  50 

J  Aked  and  Sons,  Hebden  Bridge          . .  50 

J  and  J  Vevers,  ditto    50 

W  Horgreaves, Sheffield    50 

Dr.  Thompson,  ditto          ..       ..       ..  50 

Thomas  Dunn,  ditto    50 

Thomas  Dirks, ditto    50 

R  and  J  Solly,  ditto    50 

Anti-Curry,  ditto    50 

Cowley  and  Pierson,  ditto            ..       ..  50 

Drabble  aud  Sanderson,  ditto      ..       ..  50 

Francis  Noble    50 

Samuel  Penker  and  Son,  ditto       ..  60 

Robert  Welsh,  Hudderstleld         ..       ..  50 

Foster  Shaw,  ditto   50 

T  A  Heaps,  ditto    50 

SCKell,  ditto    50 

Jackson  and  Beckilt,  ditto  ,,              , ,  50 
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J  and  T  C  Wrigley,  ditto    60 

J  and  A  Bennett,  ditto    50 

Bentley  Shaw,  ditto    50 

Wm  Leadbeater  and  Co  ,  ditto       . .       . .  50 

Schofleld,  Cookson,  and  Co.,  ditto          . .  50 

J  and  G  Mallmson,  ditto    50 

John  Wrigley  and  Sons,  ditto        ..       ..  50 

D  Haigh  and  Brothers.  Lindley,  near  ditto  50 

Charlotte  Sykes  and  Sons,  ditto            . .  60 

Joseph  Walker  and  Sons,  ditto              . .  50 

John  Robinson,  Honley    50 

Wm  Douglas,  Bradford    50 

JamesLnws,  ditto    50 

James  Ellis,  ditto  (paid)      . .       . .       . .  50 

John  Priestman,  ditto  (paid)                 . .  50 

Benjamin  Harrison,  ditto             ..       ..  50 

Henrv  Brown,  ditto    50 

Free  trader,  ditto    50 

John  Rawson,  ditto    50 

D  niingworth,  ditto    50 

Geo  Armitase  and  Co.,  ditto         . .  50 

G  Norton,  Clayton  West,  near  Bornsley  . .  50 

Robert  Eastbiirn,  Halifax            . .       - .  50 

Barney  Walton,  ditto    50 

A  Friend,  per  J  Crossley,  ditto       ..       ..  50 

J  W  Gregory  and  Co.,  ditto           . .       . .  50 

E  D  Protheroe,  M.P.,  ditto           ..       .•  50 

J  and  J  Farrar,  ditto    50 

Royston,  Son,  and  Co.,  ditto         . .       . .  50 

Geo  Navlor,  ditto    50 

S  Wood*.  Sowerby  Bridge,  near  ditto       . .  50 

Moses  Morley,  ditto    50 

James  Fielding                                    . .  50 

Eli  Bates,  ditto    50 

A  Friend,  per  W.  Morris,  ditto   50 

A  Friend,  per  J  Crossley,  ditto               . .  50 

J  Smith,  ditto    50 


Mr.  Brigiit,  on  rising  to  acknowledge  the  toast,  was 
loudly  cheered.    He  said, — Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen, 
I  need  not  say  how  great  is  the  delight  which  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  have  felt  in  attending  this  highly- 
respectable  meeting.    For  myself,  I  always  feel  some- 
what exhilarated  when  I  get  into  Yorkshire.  For  several 
years  back,  it  has  been  my  fortune,  as  one  of  a  deputa- 
tion lrom  the  League,  to  visit  this  district  of  the  king- 
dom; and  every  year  I  become  more  enamoured  of  the 
spirit  which  actuates  the  population  of  this  district,  and 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  time  has  come  when 
you  here,  and  we  in  Lancashire,  united  together,  shall 
exercise  a  far  more  powerful  influence  upon  the  Govern- 
ment and  destinies  of  this  country  than  we  have  done,  or 
than  our  forefathers  have  done  hitherto.  (Applause.) 
You  have  thanked  us  for  the  arduous  labours  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged  in  in  this  cause.    We  are  repaid, 
if  it  were  only  that  we  have  made  the  acquaintance  of, 
and  formed  friendship  with,  hundreds,  I  might  almost 
say  thousands,  of  the  choice  spirits  of  this  da)',  and  of 
this  country — of  the  men  who  are,  I  am  sure,  destined 
to  keep  the  vessel  of  the  State  in  less  tempestuous 
waters  than  it  has  for  some  time  past  been  sailing  in, 
and  of  men  with  whom  I  trust,  long  after  this  battle 
shall  have  terminated,  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  up  a 
friendship  and  a  sympathy  which  will  only  terminate 
with  existence.     (Loud  cheering.)     We  have  had 
hard  labours  true  enough,  but  we  have  been  cheered  by 
your  approbation,  and  not  less  by  the  glorious  pros- 
pect which  ever  increasing  success  otters  to  our  view ; 
for  now  more  than  ever  arc  we  convinced  that  we 
have  not  Iteen  following  a  shadow,  but  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  industrial  freedom  we  have  had  before  us,  per- 
haps, the  greatest,  the  best,  the  most  important  of  all 
kinds  of  freedom  to  which  any  lover  of  his  kind  or 
country  could  possibly  aspire.  Wc  have  believed  that  we 
were  working  not  at  any  petty,  unimportant  question, 
for  the  exaltation  of  any  man  or  class  of  men,  but  for  an 
object  important  to  our  own  country,  and  to  our  own 
age,  and  momentous  to  the  world  at  large,  and  to  the 
population  of  all  succeeding  ages.  (Cheers).    And  now 
we  are  entitled,  I  think,  to  speak  with  some  authority 
upon  this  great  question,  and  with  some  authority  too, 
with  respect  to  the  opinions  which  our  countrymen  have 
formed  upon  it.    (Cheers).    The  great  titled  men  who 
are  now  meeting  day  after  day,  say,  they  will  have  no 
surrender ;  and  we  are  not  about  to  retract  the  de 
claration  that  we  have  emphatically  made  for  years  past, 
that  so  far  as  our  share  in  this  great  battle  is  concerned, 
we  have  also  rallied  under  a  flag  upon  which  the  term 
No  Surrender  is  inscribed.    (Cheers).    We  have  learnt 
much  since  we  began  this  contest.   We  have  learnt  that 
it  is  a  great  and  more  sacred  contest  than  we  thought  it 
at  first.    And  we  have  learnt  also,  that  although  the 
battle  may  be  hard — the  hill  may  be  steep  to  climb — 
yet,  that  there  is  power  enough,  and  intelligence, 
and   that  wc  now  have   organisation  enough,  by 
which  we  can  carry  this  great  contest  to  a  success- 
ful, to  a  most  triumphant  issue.     (Loud  continued 
cheering).     The  people  of  this  country  are  to  be 
hoodwinked  no  longer.    It  was  madness  to  maintain 
the  Corn  Law,  when  its  character  was  onca  found  out. 
(Hear,  hear.)    One  of  the  most  philosophical  writer*  of 
this  age  has  said  that  he  could  not  write  a  chapter  about 
the  Corn  Law,  for  it  made  the  very  air  hot.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Dr.  Chalmers  has  said,  "  There  has  been  no  one  thing 
which  our  Government  conld  do,  which  would  so 
sweeten  the  breath  of  English  society,  as  the  abolition 
of  this  Corn  Law.    (Loud  cheers.)    When  an  intelli- 
gent population  like  that  of  which  you  form  so  impor- 
tant a  part  have  once  found  out  the'featurcs  of  this  Corn 
Law,  which  are  so  hideous  ;  when,  in  opposition  to 
public  opinion,  the  landed  proprietors,  who  arc  the 
governors  of  the  country,  stake  their  power,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  maintenance  of  this  law,  what  is  our  po- 
sition ?    Does  not  an  opposition  to  the  Corn  Law, 
in  fact,  become  a  direct  opposition  to  the  governing 
power  ;  and,  if  wc  arc  to  be  successful  in  overthrowing 
this  law,  so  long  as  they  say  they  are  for  no  surrender, 
what  does  it  involve  but  this  :  the  overthrow  of  those 
parties  who  have  hitherto  governed  this  country,  and 
who  now  pledge  themselves  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
system?  (Cheers.)  Why,  look  at  what  has  taken  plate 
lately.    Cast  your  eye  at  the  meeting  at  Manchester, 
with  its  subscription  of  upwards  of  60,000/.  (Cheers.) 
Follow  us  then  t  >  anotheT  town,  within  an  hour's  travel 
trfit,  and  you  find  there  subscriptions  put  down,  to  the 


amount  of  15,000/.,  in  a  town  where  monopoly  lias  more 
power,  and  where  the  old  West  India  and  the  old  slave- 
holding  vices  and  prejudices  have  probably  more  hold 
than  in  almost  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
then  we  come  here,  about  two  hours  ride  eastward  from 
Manchester,  and  we  find  a  gathering  like  this,  with 
subscriptions  already  put  down  for  upwards  of  33,000/. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Why,  we  ask  for  a  quarter  of  a  million 
— and  they  would  have  laughed  at  us  had  they  not  re- 
collected the  previous  100,000/.  and  the  50,000/.  before 
it, — and  now  within  a  short  month  more  than  one  half 
of  the  Quarter  of  a  Million  is  already  subscribed  and 
ready  to  be  forthcoming.    (Cheers.)    Here  wc  are  to- 
vast  night,  not  a  vast  number,  but  a  number  representing 
vast  masses  beyond  these  walls,  and  influence,  and  intel- 
ligence, and  votes.    (Loud  cheers.)    This  night,  at  this 
moment,  whilst  I  am  addressing  you,  the  great  theatre 
at  Covent  Garden,  is  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  streets 
around  it  have  been  crowded  by  thousands  who  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  admittance  there.  To-morrow 
night  at  this  time,  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  at  Manchester, 
will  have  its  7000  or  8000  within  its  walls  at  least. 
Yesterday  was  the  first  day  of  issuing  tickets,  and 
10,000  persons  applied  for  them.    (Cheers.)  Well, 
these  are  demonstrations  such  as  have  never  taken  place 
in  this  country  before  on  any  political  question  what- 
ever.   (Hear,  hear.)    That  man  is  mad,  or  at  least 
knows  nothing   of  the  constitution  of  this  country, 
knows  nothing  of  the  people   of  England  —  knows 
nothing  of  the  power  of  a  great  and  holy  principle  to 
win  men's  hearts  and  stir  them  to  action,  who  thinks 
that  the  monopolists  can  for  one  short  session  retain 
their  hold  of  the  life  of  the  people  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  Corn  laws.    (Cheers.)    True,  your  election,'"your 
unanimous  election,  your  election  at  which  even  the 
squeak  of  a  monopolist  is  not  heard — (cheers)  — your 
election  is,  I  hope,  to  realise  again  what  has  before 
times  so  frequently  been  shown,   that  at  a  time  of 
any  gTeat  and  momentous  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
English  Government,  Yorkshire  speaks,  audits  behest  is 
obeyed.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  have  had  put  into  my  hand  a 
card,  which  refers  to  a  subject  which  I  would  wish  to 
make  one  observation  upon.    It  says  :  "  I  think  much 
has  been  lost  to  the  League  fund,  because  subscriptions 
to  it  are  not  promoted  amongst  the  operatives.  We  only 
named  it  yesterday  among  our  men,  and  10  guineas 
were  subscribed  at  once."    (Cheers.)    This  is  from 
Messrs.  Brook  and  Co.,  of  the  Albion  Foundry.    I  do 
believe  that  if  the  idea  were  once  started  among  the 
workshops,  there  would  be  collections  of  larger  or  smaller 
amounts  in  scores,  perhaps  from  hundreds  of  mills  and 
workshops  for  the  purpose   of  contributing  to  this 
great  final  movement,  by  which  the  industry  of  these 
operatives  shall  be  enabled  to  obtain  its  just  reward. 
(Loud  cheering.)    I  am  delighted  with  this  meeting 
beyond  expression.    I  believe  there  is  one  more  meet- 
ing, for  which  my  name  is  set  down,  before  this,  what 
people  facetiously  call  the  Parliamentary  recess,  is  over. 
(Hear.)    I  shall  be  at  Manchester  to-morrow,  and  at 
Oldham  on  Monday.    My  colleague,  Mr.  Cobden,  goes 
to  Norwich   on  Tuesday  ;  and  then,  on  Thursday,  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  a  chance  of  learning  something 
of  the  great  se'eret.    The  political  atmosphere  has  been 
foggy  tor  a  long  time.    We  find  it  clearing  away  a 
little  now.    I  met  a  Conservative  member  yesterday  by 
accident,  and  really  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  been  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  Free  Tradecause  all  our  lives.  Thercisno 
shyness  now.    In  fact,  1  am  not  certain  we  shall 
know  which  side  of  the  House  to  sit  on  when  wc  get 
there  on  Thursday  next.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Of  this 
you  may  rest  assured,  that  as  for  seven  years  wc  have 
kept  this  great  principle  before  us,  and  as  for  seven 
years  you  have  given  us  your  continuous  and  increasing 
confidence,  let  the  proposition  of  the  Minister  be  what 
it  may,  or  the  conduct  of  other  men  what  it  may,  we 
will  never  deviate  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  we  have  so  long  acted,  and  for  our 
firm  maintenance  of  which  wc  have  received  so  much  of 
the  confidence  and  the  co-operation  of  the  intelligent 
population  of  this  country.    I  have  now  only  to  tender 
the  acknowledgements  of  myself  and  colleagues  for  the 
vote  of  thanks  you  have  given  us  ;  and  as  we  have 
before-time  been  borne  up  by  your  cheering  co  opera- 
tion, we  shall  go  from  this  meeting  to  night  conscious 
that  we  have  a  cause  worthy  of  all  the  energies  that 
we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  and  that  we  have  sup- 
porters in  this  district  who  are  worthy  of  all  the  la- 
bour which  we  can  possibly  bestow  upon  this  cause. 
(Loud  cheers.^) 

The  Chairman  now  called  upon  Col.  Thompson  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting,  and  propose  a  toast.  The  announcement 
was  received  with  reiterated  cheers,  and  the  cry  of  three 
cheers  for  the  veteran  was  heartily  responded  to. 

Col.  Thompson.  ( Loud  cheers. )  I  am  to  demonstrate 
the  sense  of  the  obligations  yon  have  conferred  upon  us,  by 
giving  a  toast.  And  what  toast  should  I  give  that  could  so 
directly  bear  upon  this  subject,  as  to  ask  you  to  drink  Success 
to  the  trade  of  Leeds,  and  of  the  West  Riding?  (Hear,  bear.) 
If  your  enemies  are  satisfied  with  any  of  the  movements  of 
this  meeting,  and  it  is  very  hard,  in  general,  to  satisfy  our 
enemies  entirely.  I  am  sure  they  could  not  find  fault  with 
the  discretion  which  has  fixed  upon  me  to  make  the  present 
motion,  so  far  as  regards  the  good  will  implied  in  it.  I  will 
not  speak  now  of  the  private  reasons  for  the  interest  I  feel  in 
it ;  but  I  will  speak  of  the  commercial  power  which  has  ob- 
tained the  success  of  our  great  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
country,andof  all  countries.  When  our  friend  (Mr.  Schwann) 
addressed  you  with  enough  of  the  foreigner  in  his  ac- 
cent to  remind  you  that  you  have  friends  in  other  countries 
than  our  own,  (cheers,)  it  struck  me  that  we  might  bail  liim 
not  merely  as  the  representative  of  Huddersfield,  but  of  idl 
mankind,  urging  usfor  their  sakes  also,  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned for  the  speedy  and  effectual  removal  of  tliis  great 
stumbling-block  to  all  men's  happiness,  for  it  affects  men  in 
every  clime,  whom  God  intended  to  be  happy,  and  whom  we 
design  to  render  happy,  by  making  them  free.  (Cheers.) 
I,  too,  have  visited  the  country  of  our  friend,  and  have  read 
there  the  lesson  which  I  am  sure  was  implanted  on  bis 
youth.  I  saw  there  the  remnants  offered  at  castles  towering 


on  the  pinnacles  of  the  mountains,  where  they  were  built 
under  the  idea  that  they  would  for  ever  remain  secure  against 
the  efforts  of  honest  men.    But  there  grew  up  commercial 
communities  in  their  vicinity,  whose  power  at  length  was 
able  to  cope  with  the  robbers  of  the  mountains.    C  heers.) 
They  fought  in  army  that  struggle  which  we  flghl  otherwise, 
because  it  is  best,  and  they  succeeded,  as  we  shall  succeed, 
in  bringing  their  enemies  to  terms,    I  wish  not  for  the  same 
terms,  for  they  stopped  not  short  of  the  rain  of  their  oppo- 
nents.   The  remains  of  their  strongholds  tell  us  that  their 
end  was  destruction.  I  wish  not  the  ruin  of  any,  but  we  must 
have  a  cessation  of  that  pride  which  makes  men  say  they 
will  persist  in  living  on  the  ruin  of  honest  industry,  on  the 
destruction  of  your  wealth  and  mine.   (Cheers.)   Is  not  iny 
wealth  such  as  I  have  implicated  with  yours,  though  1  weave 
not  neither  do  I  spin?  (Cheers.)    There  have  been  those 
before  me — those  who  collected  by  their  exertions  that  which 
I  now  enjoy,  as  their  successor — and  I  hope  you  do  not  dis- 
approve of  that  dispensation  of  Providence,  which  has  left 
to  a  man's  son  the  working  out  of  the  good  intentions  of  iiis 
his  father,  which  I,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  have  completed  or 
carried  forward.    1  now  partake  with  you  your  triumph — 
the  world's  triumph — and  I  would  impress  upon  you  the 
importance  of  not  yielding  at  this  most  critical  of  idl  moments. 
You  are  going  to  win.  ( Cheers.)   No  horse  ever  broke  down 
when  so  near  the  goal  as  yon.  (Cheers.)    Three  strides 
more,  and  you  go  in  by  a  length.    (Cheers.)    1  do  think 
that  in  the  recent  movement  throughout  the  country  the 
Ministers  have  seen  such  reasons  for  pitching  their  pro- 
posal to  the  proper  length  as  they  will  not  be  able  to  resist. 
I  give  thtm  credit  for  intelligence  as  men  who  have  passed 
their  lives  in  the  study  of  human  affairs:  and  I  believe  they 
never  knew  an  instance  of  a  people  showing  such  signs  of 
determination  as  are  here  manifested,  where  the  popular 
success  was  not  secured.  There  is  another  secret.  They  are 
afraid  of  popular  success  afterward.    They  have  found  out 
that  if  they  make  this  agitation  go  further  than  wise  men 
wish,  it  may  go  further  than  any  men,  whether  wi-e  or  not, 
can  stop.  (Cheers.)    If  they  have  the  good  sense  of  these 
who  are  born  in  this  sagacious  county  they  will  remember— 
"Better to  stop  timely  than  go  further  and  fare  worse."  We 
are  all  united  now.  None  of  those  cries  which  formerly  produced 
division  are  beard  in  our  now  peaceful  meetings.    The  rich 
and  the  poor  lean  together  as  they  ought,  and  I  hope  always 
will,  feeling  that  the  true  interest  of  each  is  the  interest  of 
the  other.   It  is  clear  to  the  poor  man  that  without  capital  he 
cannot  carry  bis  industry  to  a  successful  point ;  while  it  is 
clear  to  the  rich,  that  without  the  labour  of  the  poor,  bis 
wealth  must  be  useless.    If,  then,  the  poor  man  thinks  be 
has  not  a  reasonable  share  in  the  management  of  affairs,  hear 
bira  kindly,  attend  to  him  as  a  friend.    (Hear,  hear.)  Let 
him  not  find  you  opposed  without  a  consideration  of  bis  rea- 
sons.   Put  yourselves  in  bis  place,  (loud  cheers,)  and  ask 
whether,  if  you  were  he,  and  he  were  you,  you  might  not 
find  the  means  to  come  to  some  terms  of  reconciliation.  Put 
away  from  you  those  dreams  of  danger  which  have  troubled 
thebpads  of  well-meaning  persons  amongus.  Havingspoken 
of  pyiblic  affairs,  I  will  now  refer  to  the  private  reasons  which 
make  me  rejoice  to  have  been  made  the  organ  of  giving  the 
--fciast.    Am  I  not  sprung  from  the  industry  of  your  country  ? 
If  I  am  here,  is  it  not  because  those  before  me  made  me 
what  I  am  ?    May  I  not  speak  of  those  most  immediate 
instructors  and  models  of  every  man — bis  parents  ?    May  I 
not  speak  of  a  great  man,  born  in  this  town,  an  honour  to 
learning  and  to  bis  country ;  the  ablest  man,  with  whom,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  and  somewhat  active  life,  I  was  ever  in- 
timate ?    I  mean  l)r.  Milner,  late  dean  of  Carlisle,  born  in 
a  part  of  Leeds  not  very  aristocratic,  called  Mndgate 
To  that  able  man,  I  am  proud  to  say,  I  owe  whatever  may 
have  enabled  me  to  be  of  any  service.    And,  if  ever  I  have, 
shown  any  man  the  difference  between  right  and.  Wrong,  true 
and  false,  to  bis  labour  it  is  due.  (Cheers.)    But  there  art 
other  reasons.    Did  I  not,  one  fine  morning — and  perbapa 
you  will  not  thank  me  for  it — carry  off  the  pick  of  your 
county?    (Laughter  and  cheering.)    That  it  was  a  long 
time  go,  you  may  be  assured,  from  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  fruits  of  that  day's  adventure  is  now  a  heavy 
dragoon,  joining  bis  regiment  iu  Ireland.   Yet  still  that 
connection  forms  a  bond  between  us  which  a  man  may 
not  easily  forget,  for  such  things  do  not  occur  very  often 
in  one's  lifetime.    Doubt  not,  then,  that  I  am  thoroughly 
engaged  in  your  interests.    I  rejoice  to  see  the  victory  winch 
commercial  men  are  on  the  point  of  obtaining,  because  I 
think  they  will  use  it  better  than  those  which  preceded  it. 
Do  not  rest  with  any  half- victory,  or  one  that  is  not  to  be 
followed  up  hereafter.    What  you  have  gained  you  must 
keep.    Look  to  your  children,  and  see  that  you  make  of  them 
men  able  to  hold  their  own;  and  women  to  bring  up  those 
who  are  worthy  assistants  in  such  a  work.    There  is  a  great 
revolution  taking  place.    Power  is  passing  into  bands  wldrh 
bad  it  not  before.    Wiser  men  1  trust,  better  men  I  feel  eer 
tain,  are  now  arriving  at  the  direction  of  the  power  which  a 
free  constitution  has  given  to  this  country.    You  are  giving 
a  remarkable  proof  of  this.    Go  on  aid  secure  for  Yorkshire 
in  this  contest  the  place  which  it  has  held  in  former  national 
contests,  and  I  trust  ever  will  hold  whenever  any  [honest 
purpose  is  to  be  gained,  and  a  dishonest  one  dtfeated. 
I  conclud  by  requesting  you  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
Mayor.  (Cheers.) 

The  health  of  the  Mayor  was  drunk  with  three  times  three 
cheers.  His  worship  then  acknowledged  tho  toast  and  the 
meeting  broke  up  at  half-past  ten. 


Requisition  from  the  Electors  or  Bradford  to 
Col.  Thompson — The  number  of  signatures  to  the  re- 
quisition to  Mr.  Busfield  and  Colonel  Thompson  exceeds 
750 

Anti  Corn-Law  Meeting  in  Drogheda. — The  Drutf- 
heda  Art/us  contains  the  following  : — "  The  inhabitants  of 
Drogheda  are' about  to  give  a  most  important  demonstration 
of  their  opinions,  relative  to  the  unnatural  tax  upon  food.  A 
requisition  bearing  the  signature  of  his  grace  the  Catholic 
Primate  of  Ireland,  all  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  parish, 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  corporation,  besides  merchants, 
traders,  and  mechanics  of  the  town,  has  been  presented  to 
Patrick  Boylan,  Esq  ,  our  mayor,  praying  him  to  convene  a 
public  meeting,  on  the  earliest  day  possible,  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning  Fniliament  for  the  total  and  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  We  believe  every  member  of  the  corpo- 
ration would  have  signed  the  requisition  if  there  had  been 
time  to  call  on  the  few  whose  names  are  not  appended,  be- 
fore the  document  was  presented  to  the  mayor.  His  worship 
has  fixed  on  Monday,  the  19th  instant,  as  the  day  upon 
which  the  meeting  is  to  be  held.'' 

Mr.  Moore  addressed  a  meeting  at  Queen's  Square  As- 
sembly Rooms,  Theobald's  Road,  on  Friday  evening.  There, 
as  everywhere,  the  Wiltshire  Labourers'  meeting  at  Goatacre 
excited  the  deepest  sympathy  and  interest. 
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HE     WEEKLY     CHRONICL  E.— 

The  Proprietor*  and  Editors  of  thi»  Paper  are  desirous,  on  the  ere  o 

MEF/nXG  OF  A  PARLIAMENT, 
Boimporlnnlto  the  Principles  of  FllKF.  TRADE, 
To  rail  the  attention  of  their  subhi  rlbeu  ami  of  the  Public  to  the  claims  or 
the  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE  a*  the  advocate  of  an  riilightcm-d  policT,  "n 
all  question*  which  relate  10  our  industrial  economy,  and  to  the  political 
proirrcwi  and  sucial  happine-»sof  the  People.  . 

The  Weekly  Chronicle  has,  from  the  period  at  which  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  its  present  Proprietors  and  Conductors,  faithfully  and  nmiiy  sup- 
ported these  principles— seekinfr  at  once  to  carry  them  out  without  vio- 
lence or  personal  rancour,  and  to  establish  itself  in  the  respect,  not  only  of 
its  readers,  but  even  of  its  political  antagonists,  by  n  strict  reiarfl  for  truth 
and  fair  play,  on  which  grounds  alone,  us  its  Editors  feel  confident,  tun  ally 
wi  ll-ititi'iidinc  partv  be  adequately  and  succi  sslully  supported.  . 

Asa  Newspaper,  the  Weekly  Chronicle  will  bo  found  to  contain  a  larger 
Quantity  of  carefully  compiled  and  well-digested  reading  matter  than  any 
of  itscoliteniporaries  ;  and  it  has  ever  given,  and  will  <  untiiiue  to  give,  the 
fullest  digests  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  consistent  with  its  limits, 
which  are  of  the  largest  sire  -recognised  by  law.  ,  , 

The  importance  of  this  in  the  coming  session  must  he  evident:  whilst  in 
early  intelligence  of  political  movements,  the  Weekly  Chronicle  will  main 
tain  its  lead,  possessing,  as  it  d u  s,  peculiar  and  exclusive  sources  of  In- 
formation, which  its  entire  independence  from  personal  inliucncc  and 
partv  trammels,  enable  it  to  give  without  mystification  or  reserve. 
0„c  0f  die  features  of  the  U  ec-klv  Chronicle  nre  the  popular  Letters  of 
COTTON"  TWIST, 

principally  devoted  to  questions  of  Free  'Trade  and  Industrial  Economy, 
and  of  which  a  Third  Series  were  commenced  with,  and  will  be  continued 
from  week  to  week  throughout,  the  present  year. 

Sold  by  all  Newsmen  in  Town  and  Country,  price  fid. ;  or  sc..  post  (if 
prepaid),  nt  Cs.  6d.  per  quarter,  13a.  the  half  year,  and  26s.  per  annum. 

Office,  33",  Strand,  London. 

THE 

REE   TRADE   1NVKSTMENT  ASSOCIATION. — 

DIRECTORS. 

A.  W.  Paul  ton,  K«q  ,  67,  Fleet-street 
George  Thompson,  Es<i..c,  Waterloo  plncc. 
Dr.  Thomas  Price,  7,  Highbury- terrace. 
\Vm.  Leaver,  Esq.,  5,  Park-street,  Islington. 
Josh.  Ivimcy,  Esq..  26, Chancery-lane. 
"Win.  Wilson,  V.^i,  122,  Long-lane,  Hermondsey. 
11.  G.  "Welford,  Esq.,  barrister -nt- law,  6,  Chancery-lane. 
Sidney  Smith,  lisq  ,  EaM  Temple  Chambers 
Richard  Taylor,  >',*<[.,  F  it  8  ..Red  Liou-court. 
Dr.  James  Car  ile,  Hacltn  y. 
John  Gadsbv,  Esq..  Houvcrk'- street,  Fleet-street. 
A.  T,.  Saul,  Esq  ,  67,  Fleet-street. 
H.  Hull.  Esq.,  Ui bridge. 
John  Burnrt,  Esq.,  Covent  Garden. 
Frederick  Farrnnd,  Esq.,  Priory  Villa, Peckham. 
In  consequence  of  earnest  and  repeated  applications  made  to  some  of 
the  gentlemen  whose  namei  appear  in  the  above  directory,  un  Investment 
Association  is  about  to  be  formed. 

It*  object  will  be  principally  to  afford  to  persons  of  limited  means  facili- 
ties for  pnrchasing  freeholds,  &c. 

In  addition,  it  will  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  general  Investment 
Society,  and  will  he  established  on  the  most  approved  plan. 
The  Bttles  arc  being  certified,  and  with  the  Prospectus  w  ill  be  published 

U1  a  few  days. 


A  Public  Meeting,  to  be  addressed  by 

GEORGE  THOMPSON,  Esq., 
and 

DR.  THOMAS  PRICE, 
will  be  held  before  the  termination  of  the  present  month,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given  in  the  public  journals. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  Saturday  Morning ,  January  17,1846. 

The  good  cause  makes  rapid  progress ;  the  people 
of  this  great  country  feel  that  their  destiny  is  in 
their  own  hands,  and  that  these  hands  must  ex- 
ecute their  own  work.  There  is  no  waiting  for  the 
doubtful  determination  of  statesmen,  or  the  timid 
movements  of  parly.  The  aid  of  all  who  tender  as. 
eistance  is  thankfully  accepted;  but  the  national 
cause  is  not  entrusted  to  the  discretion  of  any  great 
leader,  or  the  head  of  any  great  party.  Lord  John 
Russell  has  honourably  taken  his  post  in  the  van 
but  the  direction  of  the  march  is  independent  of  his 
guidance.  Already,  more  than  half  of  the  Quarter 
of  a  Million  F und  has  been  raised  ;  Liverpool  has 
nobly  responded  to  the  call  of  Manchester  ;  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  emulates  the  exertions  of 
South  Lancashire.  The  manufacturing  districts  of 
Scotland  have  begun  to  put  forth  their  energies,  and 
the  notes  of  zealous  preparation  are  heard  in  the 
West  of  England.  The  crisis  is  one  which  admits 
of  no  delay.  The  towns  must  not  wait  to  be  invited 
to  hold  meetings;  they  must  in  Scotland  exhibit 
the  organisation  of  spontaneous  action.  A  day  now 
is  of  more  importance  than  a  week  at  any  other 
period  of  our  agitation.  The  fate  of  the  country 
trembles  in  the  balance,  and  the  weight  of  public 
opinion  must  turn  the  scale. 

In  reply  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  has  taken  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  his  willingness  to  form  an  administra- 
tion, should  the  protectionists  drive  Sir  Robert  Peel 
from  power.  He  has  wrought  up  his  courage  to  act 
on  his  celebrated  declaration,  "  We  (the  monopo- 
lists) made  Sir  Robert  Peel  Minister,  and  we  can 
unmake  him,  should  he  play  us  false  !"  It  was  once 
declared  an  insoluble  problem,  to  determine  "  how 
many  acres  make  a  wiseacre  ;"  but  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  avows  his  readiness  to  attempt  the  solu- 
tion, and  sets  himself  forward  as  a  specimen  of  land 
and  wisdom  combined  in  the  due  proportion  Let 
us,  however,  thank  his  grace  for  having  uttered  the 
only  sentence  to  the  purpose  which  has  been  spoken 
at  any  of  the  recent  agricultural  meetings.  The 
question  before  the  country  has  been  marvellously 
simplified  by  his  candid  declaration  ;  it  is  fairly  in 
issue  whether  we  shall  have  a  Government  of 
monopoly,  or  a  Government  of  freedom  ;  and  the 
answer  must  come  from  the  British  nation. 

Our  double  Number  of  this  week  contains  the 
answer  to  this  question  given  by  the  most  important 
towns  of  the  empire.  Let  their  example  be  imitated 
by  every  town  which  has  not  yet  announced  its  de- 


cision. Subscriptions  to  the  League  fund  are  un. 
equivocal  evidences  of  determination  and  perse- 
verance. The  purchase  of  freeholds  in  counties 
affords  proof  of  the  spirit  to  act,  while  it  furnishes 
the  means  to  execute.  This  is  not  a  time  when  our 
friends  should  hold  their  forces  in  reserve ;  they 
must  appear  in  the  field  equipped  for  active  service. 

Lord  John  Manners,  in  the  very  remarkable 
article  which  we  quoted  last  week  from  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ftevicw,  and  which  we  have  reason 
to  know  expresses  the  sentiments  of  an  influential 
though  not  a  large  section  of  the  aristocracy,  fairly 
states  the  absurdity  of  the  monopolists  in  opposing 
the  Ministers,  unless  they  are  ready  to  form  a 
Cabinet  of  their  own  ;  and  then,  with  more  caustic 
irony  than  we  should  have  supposed  consistent 
with  his  amiable  disposition,  points  out  their 
incapacity  to  form  an  administration  by  ex 
amining  the  list  to  which  their  selection  would 
be  restricted.  As  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  reading  this 
article  in  the  proofs,  previous  to  its  publication,  it 
may  be  that  the  reviewer  has  to  answer  for  this 
sudden  explosion  of  readiness  for  office  in  the 
"  dukery." 

But  this  declaration  is  not  so  unimportant  as  the 
preceding  menaces  of  the  lord  of  Goodwood  ;  it  has 
a  distinct  meaning  and  prepense  purpose ;  it  is  in- 
tended as  a  warning  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  it  is 
really  a  threat  to  the  nation.  The  duke  clearly 
implies  that  the  attempt  to  form  a  monopoly  minis- 
try will  be  made.  It  is  our  business  to  show  that 
such  an  attempt  is  just  as  hopeless  as  would  be 
the  effort  to  manufacture  ropes  from  the  sands  on 
the  sea  shore.  If  the  League  meditated  any  of  the 
ulterior  objects  with  which  it  is  charged,  nothing 
would  be  more  favourable  to  its  projects  than  the 
formation  of  a  Richmond  ministry.  But  too  much 
would  be  risked  by  such  an  experiment,  and  it  will 
not  be  hazarded  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  expression 
of  public  opinion. 

Our  columns  record  magnificent  demonstrations 
of  the  resolute  spirit  which  animates  Free  Traders 
in  different  pai"ts  of  the  country ;  the  same  spirit 
exists,  as  we  know,  in  many  localities  where  it  has 
not  been  so  significantly  manifested.  We  exhort 
the  inhabitants  of  such  towss  to  losa  no  time  in 
following  the  bright  examples  before  them.  Victory 
indeed  is  certain,  but  the  interests  o'f  the  country 
require  that  the  struggle  sliould  not  be  protracted. 
Let  us  then  at  once  display  such  a  force  in  the  field 
as  will  convince  our  adversaries  that  resistance  is 
useless. 


Jlrew  25     28   S3  25 

Polands   28     29   25  28 

Beans,  Egyptian   40     41   39  40 

Peas,  White   54 

Ditto  Boilers   none 

Flour,  Canada,  frosh,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs  .16  37 

United  States  35  36 

Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  2S0  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  tbe  Port  of  London,  from 
Jan.  5  to  Jan.  10,  1845,  both  days  inclusive. 


Beans. 
1166 


Peas. 

1575 


MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Mokdat,  Jax.  12. — The  quantities  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats 
arrived  up  to  Friday  are  not  large,  and  to  this  day  s  market  there 
is  only  a  moderate  addition  of  Wheat  and  Barley  and  trifing  of 
Oats.  The  Wheat  trade  is  without  activity,  and  2s  lower  than 
last  Monday ;  there  were  a  good  many  samples  unsold  at  the 
close  of  market.  Bonded  Wheat  is  not  inquired  for.  There  is 
a  limited  sale  for  Barley,  and  last  week's  prices  are  barely  main- 
tained. We  have  a  dull  trade  for  Oats,  and  though  the  supplies 
are  short,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  better  prices  than  this  day 
week;  there  is  a  freer  sale  than  on  that  day,  and  in  some  in- 
stances rather  more  money  is  paid,  but  this  is  only  to  a  limited 
extent.    New  Beans  and  Peas  are  each  a  trifle  lower. 

S.  H.  Lucas. 
BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Essex   Bed  50  to  60   White  58  to  68 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    49     58  56  64 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  47     54  54  62 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  4c  Yorkshire  Feed  23  25 

Ditto  Ditto.... Polands  New  24  26 

Scotch  Feed  25     26         Potato  28  29 

Limerick  23  25 

Ditto  FinoNew  20  28  Old  Fine  none 

Cork  

Waterford,  Youghal,  4c  Cork  Black  21  23 

Sligo  22  24 

Galway  21  23 

Barley  32  38 

Beans,  Mazagan  New  32   34  Old  40  44 

Harrow   3H  42   

Small   40  44   

Peas,  White  Boilers  

Grey  36.. 48  Maplo  

Flour,  Town-made  per  sack  of  280  lbs — 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  

FJltKION.  TREE. 

Per  Imperial 

Wheat,  Dantzig,  high  mixed  58  to  66 

Rostock  56     60  44  48 

Stettin   54     60   43  40 

Hamburgh   52     57  42  45 

Odessa   46     50  40  42 

Odessa  Polish  50     66   40  43 

Russian  soft  48  57 

Ditto   hard  40  55 

Spanish   

Ditto  White  

Australian    60  69 

Barloy,  Orinding  27  30 

Distilling  30  32 

Oats,  Archangel   26     26  22  26 

Danish  25     26   22  26 

Swedish    24     2*   21  22 

SI  nil  . und  

Dutch  Feed  ,.M,,  lu-.uuW    98  19  80 


.54  30 

.38  40 

.45  67 

.43  40 

IN  BOND- 

Quarter. 
46  52 


Wheat.  I  Barley.  Oats. 

English   0449       11506  3902 

Scotch   200  |      937  1689 

Irish   ..  2970 

Foreign   8894  |     3025         2603  203  1857 

Flour,  8R48  sacks  :  5474  barrels. 
Account  of  CORN,  itc,  arrived  in  tho  Port  of  London,  from 
the  12th  of  Jauuary  to  the  10th  of  January,  both  inclusive 
I    English.    I       Irish.  Foreign. 

Wheat  I       3810  ..  6920 

Barley   4990  | 

Oats  |        3050       I         . .  9440 

Floor,  5020  sacks. 
LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  Jan.  13, 1846. 

Qrs.       Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

Wheat    4028   63s.   4d.  ( Bye      ....  5   38s.  Od. 

Barley    ....    6399   32s.  lOd.  (Beans  ....        944  37s.  2d. 
Oats      ....  19002   23s.  9d.  |  Peas     ....        U66  42s.  Id. 
IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Bye.  Beans.  Peas, 
e.  d.  s.  d.   s.  d.    8".  d.  e.  d.  s.  d. 

6th  Dec  59   0.. 32  10.  .24    7.  .35   0..41    8.  .43  4 

13th     „    ....59   4.. 32   9.. 24    6.. 36   8.. 40   8.. 43  0 

20th   57  11.. 32   7.. 23   4.. 34    5.. 39    6.. 42  5 

27th    „     ....55   4.. 32   5.. 23   0..32   8.. 38   6.. 39  10 

3d  Jan  55    1..31  11. .22   3. .33   6. .37    9. .39  1 

10th  Jan  56   3.  .31  10. .21    9. .33  11. .30   8.  .38  11 

Aggregate  Average  of  the  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  37s.  2d.;  Barley, 
32s.  id.;  Oats,  23s.  3d.;  Rye,  34s.  4d. ;  Beans,  39s.  Id.; 
Peas,  41s.  2d. 

Duty.  Wheat,  15s.  0d.;  Barley,  Os.  0d.;  Oats,  5s.  0d.;  Bye 
.  6d. ;  Beans,  3s.  6d.  ;  Peas,  Is  6d. 

Stock  of  Corn  in  Bond,  Dec.  5, 1845. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Bye.  Beans.  Peas. 


In  London,  3228G9  8421  63791 
Unit.  King.  794252  67574  1  08596 


Flour 

Cwts. 
57362 
405-157 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  Jan.  0. 
Crown  Office,  Jan.  9. 
Member  Betubnid  to  seiive  in  this  present 
Parliament. 

County  of  Hertford —Thomas  Plumer  Holsey,  of  the  Hall, 
Great  Berkhampstead,  Esq.,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon.  James 
Walter  Grimston,  commonly  called  Viscount  Grimston,  now 
Earl  of  Verulam, called  up  to  House  of  Lords. 

BANKRUPTS 

S.  M.  CROSS,  Greenwich,  corn  merchant.   [Messrs.  Lau- 
rence and  Plews,  Bucklersbury. 
W.  UltLWIN,  Watford,  fel'lmonger.     [Mr.  Sanger,  Essex 

Court,  Temple. 

J.  MARTIN,  Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  fringe  manufacturer. 
[Mr.  Reed.  Fridav  Street. 

M.  BUTTERFIELD,  and  T.  A.  BUTTE RFIELD,  Boyston, 
linendrapers.   [Messrs.  Laurance  and  Plews,  Bucklersbury. 

G.  OSBORN,  Exeter,  whipmaker.  [Messrs.  Keddle  «nd"  Co. 
Lime  Street. 

H.  J  ANDREWS,  Plymouth,  apothecary.  [Messrs.  Clowes 
and  Co.,  Temple 

J.  PICKLES,  Preston,  cotton  spinner.  [Messrs.  Gregory  and 
Co. .Bedford  Row. 

B.  PICKLES,  Barnsley, linen  manufacturer.  [Messrs.  Jones 
•nd  Co.,  Bedford  Bow. 

W.  W1LKS,  Leeds,  builder.  [Messrs.  Wiglesworth  and  Co. 
Gray's  Inn. 

WM.  BROADBENT,  Deleh,  Yorkshire,  cloth  merchant 
[Mesrs.  Sudlowand  Co.,  Chancery  Lone. 

D.  STANTON.  Bristol,  grocer.  [Messrs.  Clark  and  Co 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

T.  WREN,  Preston,  share  broker.  [Messrs.  Gregory  and  Co. 
Bedford  Row. 

R.  GASCOYNE,  Little  Bytham,  Lincolnshire,  cattle  deal" 

[Mr.  Harding,  Birmingham. 

T.  B.  DAFT,  Birmingham,  button  maker.    [Mr.  Chap" 
Grav's  Inn. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Jan.  30,  J.  Baker,  Rom6ey.  Hants,  grocer — S.  Smith,  Ga" 
boldisham,  Norfolk,  grocer — Jan.  31,  G.  F.  Cobham  and  W.  B 
Wright,  Camberwell  and  Gravesend,  builders— C.  Carter,  Sa 
dington,  Leicestershire,  miller— Feb.  3,  T.  Sims,  Whitechap 
Road,  victualler — J.  Levet,  Soham,  Cambridgeshire,  carpenter 
Feq.  4,  T.  Todd,  Manchester,  dealer  in  cotton  goods. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Jan.  30,  J.  Gadd,  Camden  Town,  baker— B.  Wade,  Stran 
tailor— E.  Turner,  Princes  Street,  Soho,  chemist — Feb.  2,  ■ 
Russell,  Ludlow,  scrivener — Feb.  3,  J.  C.  Kendall.  Islingto 
tavern  keeper — J.  Harasher,  Hoxton,  glove  manufacturer- 
Bailey,  Bristol,  builder — W.  H.  Turnham,  Leicester,  innkeep 
— R.  Shanklin,  Salford,  druggist— T.  D.  Taylor,  Brook  Stre" 
Holborn,  oilman. 


TUESDAY,  Jan.  13. 
BANKRUPTS. 

C.  BARTLETT,  Southampton,  merchant.  [Messrs.  Tilm" 
aud  Squance,  Coleman  Street. 

H.  MUGGERIDGE,  St.  John  Street,  Smithfield,  wire  draw" 
[Mr.  Low,  Chancery  Lane. 

M.  GUV  and  H.  SMITH,  Farringdon  Street,  linendrape 
[Messrs.  Reed  and  Laugford,  Friday  Street. 

J.  STEVENS,  Clement's  Inn,  builder.   [Mr.  Ashurst, Che- 
side. 

M.  MACLEAN,  Basinghall  Street,  cloth  factor.  rMoss 
Vallance  and  Ueloley,  Old  Jewry  Chambers. 

T.  EDWARDS,  Montgomeryshire,  surgeon.    [Messrs.  De" 
and  Sons,  Essex  Street,  Strand. 

J.  RE1D,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  ship  broker.    [Mr.  Pluiup 
Temple. 

H.  LEVY,  Plymouth,  tobacconist.  [Messrs.  Surr  and  Gri 
ble,  Lombard  Street. 

J.  G.  GORE,  Cheltenham, innkeeper.  [Mr.  Hill.  Cheltenham. 

T.  C.  W. PIERCE  and  G.  HOMAN,  Manchester,  merchants. 
[Mr.  Abbott,  Bedford  Square. 

J.  WILKINSON,  Haslingden,  Lancashire,  builder.  [Messrs. 
Humphrvs  and  Co.,  Chancery  Lane. 

T.  WILDE RS,  Burtou-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire,  brewer. 
[Messrs.  Everetond  Co.,  Hatton  Garden. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Jan.  30,  J.  Mott,  Loughborough,  wine  merchant— Feb.  W.  H- 
Sheldrake,  Ipswich,  bootmaker — Feb.  5,  J.  Chamberlain,  Lissom 
Grove  North,  glass  merchant — J.  W.  Collyer,  Newgate  Streot, 
victualler— B.  B.  Cross,  Woodstock,  glover— E.  Meredith, 
Liverpool,  linendraper — J.  Adamson  ,  Stockport,  grocer — W. 
Doxford,  Bishopwearmouth.  shipbuilder— Feb.  6,  G.  Hardy,  SU 
Ive's,  innkeeper — Feb  10,  J.  Breakenridge,  Liverpool,  tailor — 
J.  B.  Bucklee,  Kidderminster,  mercer. 

#**  For  remainder  of  News  see  SUPPLEMENT. 


Printed  at  tin  Whitefrlnr*  Printlnn;-omce,  Ilouverto  street,  In  th«  pre- 
cinct of  WhlWftinrs,  ill  tho  City  of  London,  by  John  0»ds»t,  printer  »I 
Number  7,  ItUlgmount  plac«,  llainpstcad-rond,  In  tht  County  of  MIonN 
MX,  und  also  of  Number  4,  Palrtisld  place,  (.'heethnni-hlll-iond,  In  tile 
purbOi  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  published  ut  Nura- 
W67.Floet-str«rt,  In  the  pariah  of  St.  lluiistan-ln-the-West,  In  the  cltT 
of  London,  br  AnaiBAM  Wuraa  Pint/ton,  of  JStuobu  W,  Plost-lttW 
algicauld.  -  •aturUay,  January  17,  IM. 
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FREE  TRADE  MEETINGS. 
— * — 

MEETING  OF  THE  LEAGUE 
AT  COVENT  GARDEN. 


The  second  of  the  resumed  aggregate  meetings  of  the 
League  was  held  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  Wednesday 
evening  last.  G.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  speakers 
announced  were  the  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  T.  M. 
Gibson,  Esq.,M.P.,andT.  Gisborne,  Esq.,  M.P.;  but  owing 
to  the  illness  of  the  latter  gentleman  his  place  was  filled  by 
Robt.  R.  R.  Moore,  Esq.  In  addition  to  the  above  gentle- 
men, the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Houghton,  of  Berk- 
shire, who  has  a  great  extent  of  land  under  his  charge  upon 
his  own  account,  and  is  steward  to  some  of  the  first  noble- 
men and  greatest  landowners  of  the  day,  and  who,  it  will  be 
recollected,  made  a  public  declaration  last  year  of  his  conver- 
sion to  Free  Trade  principles.  Notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous district  meetings  which  have  been  held  for  some 
time  past  in  and  about  the  metropolis,  the  theatre  was  com- 
pletely filled  in  every  part ;  the  mere  overflow  would  in  all 
probability  have  more  than  sutficed  to  fill  Willis's  Rooms  twice 
over,  while  the  audience  within  the  theatre  would  have  fur- 
nished at  least  fifty  of  those  "  great  protection  demonstra  - 
tions "  with  which  the  columns  of  the  London  journals  are 
now  daily  filled.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council,  accom- 
panied by  the  speakers,  entered  the  platform  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  their  appearance  was  the  signal  for  great  applause.  The 
spirit  evinced  by  the  meeting  was  evidently  that  which  per- 
vades the  great  bulk  of  the  population  at  the  present  mo 
ment — a  determination  to  rest  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  abolition,  entire  abolition,  and  nothing  but  abolition. 
Among  the  distinguished  personages  present,  were  the  Hon. 
C.  P.  Villiers,  M.P.,  T.  M.  Gibson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  Hume, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  Collett,  Esq.,M.P.;  Sir  W.  Bavnes,  Bart.,  G. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  John  Houghton,  Esq.,  Broom  Hall;  Robt. 
Mather,  Esq.,  Liverpool ;  Major-General  Briggs,  Dr.  Cooke 
Taylor,  W.  A.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  P.  A.  Taylor,  Esq.,  H. 
Ashurst,  Esq.,  Norman  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Mr.  Thos.  Hodg- 
kin,  Mr.  David  Dowar,  Mr.  Thorne,  Mr.  Rawlins,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Evans,  Mr.  Edwd.  Lucas,  Mr.  Francis  Place,  Mr.  Maurice 
Power,  Mr.  Edward  Brownley,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Robt.  R.  R. 
Moore,  Mr.  W.  B.  Wedgwood,  New  York;  Mr.  John  Poul- 
ter,  Mr.  H.  Brittain,  Walthamstow ;  Mr.  C.  Constable, 
Surrev;  Mr.  Arthur  Pattison,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hutchinson,  U.S. ; 
Mr.  f.  S.  Prideaux,  Mr.  T.  Allendine,  Mr.  Richard  Ware 
Cole,  Mr.  Frank  Eastwood,  &c.  &c. 

The  Chairman-  then  came  forward,  amid  loud  cheers. 
Silence  having  been  obtained,  he  spoke  as  follows : — Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  subject  of  great  congratu- 
lation to  find  that,  after  an  uphill  fight  of  seven 
years,  this  subject  loses  none  of  its  wonted  interest.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  there  are  few  at  least,  at  the  present  time, 
so  benighted  as  to  think  it  requisite  to  ask  of  6000  people 
met  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  the  8th  year  of  the  League's 
campaign,  what  is  the  precise  and  definite  object  of  that 
great  organization  of  which  this  vast  meeting  is  but  a  small 
fractional  part.  (Cheers.)  Seven  years  have  brought  great 
and  sweeping  changes  with  them;  many  a  good  old  fallacy 
has  been  gathered  to  its  fathers,  and  many  a  good 
Free  Trader,  who  commenced  with  us  this  agitation,  has 
been  laid  in  the  silent  grave.  (Hear.  )  But  here  we  are. 
Other  opinions  may  change.  Within  that  time  cabinets  have 
been  formed  andre-constructed,  power  has  been  transferred 
from  one  administration  to  another ;  but  the  principles  of  the 
League  have  undergone  no  change.  (Cheers.)  Nothing  has 
stopped  us  ;  we  are  here,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1846, 
pledged  to  the  same  principles  with  which  we  commenced 
the  campaign  in  1838  —  the  total,  immediate,  and  un- 
conditional repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (Loud  cheers.) 
It  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  this  is  a  most  thrilling 
and  interesting  period  of  this  agitation.  All  parties 
are  agreed  that  the  crisis  of  protection  is  now  approaching  : 
the  intermediate  ground  has  altogether  been  abandoned ;  the 
fixed  duty  party  are  gone  forever ;  and  it  now  becomes  every 
man  fairly  to  consider  whether  he  will  make  his  election  to 
stand  or  fall  with  that  great  party  who  seek  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws,  or  with  that  narrowing  and  diminish- 
ing section  who  are  for  restriction  and  scarcity.  Next  week 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  explain  to  Parliament  the  course  which 
it  shall  please  him  to  adopt.  I  take  it  for  granted  he  is 
already  better  acquainted  than  any  man  in  the  kingdom  with 
the  threatened  scarcity  of  provisions,  more  especially  in  Ire- 
land. (Hear,  hear.)  It  has  been  shown  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  increases  and  diminishes 
with  the  price  of  provisions,  and  a  fearful  responsibility  rests 
upon  that  man  who  at  the  present  time  shall  hesitate  as  to 
the  course  which  shall  be  pursued.  (Cheers.)  The  first 
subject  which,  as  you  aware,  we  have  in  hand,  is  the  qua- 
lification movement.  It  may  be  asked,  what  can  the  making 
of  votes,  which  can  only  be  used  in  October,  have  to  do 
with  the  settlement  of  a  question  which  may  be  finally 
disposed  of  in  February,  March,  or  April  ?  I  will  tell  you.  If 
you  wish  to  h«rV  that  question  fairly  settled  in  February, 
March,  or  April,  it  will  be  because  your  rulers  know  the 

votes  are  in  store  for  October  (cheers) ;  and  to  be  in  store  

to  have  a  great  magazine  of  them  prepared  for  October,  the 
qualification  must  be  acquired  before  the  31st  of  January 
next.  Now  what  has  been  the  success  which  has  attended 
this  qualification  movement?  The  Council  would  incur  a 
fearful  responsibility  if  it  invited  their  best  friends  to  expend, 
as  they  are  doing  this  year,  some  half  a  million  of  money  in 
the  purchase  of  qualifications,  uidess  the  Council  had  given 
to  Uie  subject  its  best  consideration  before  advising  such 
a  course.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  It  is  well  known 
that  last  year  we  dealt  with  registers  containing  144,000 
votes,  or  one  third  of  the  whole  county  constituency  of  Eng- 
land, and  upon  that  revision  we  had  a  clear  gain  of  16,448 
votes  in  the  aggregate.  Now,  1  do  not  come  here  to  tell  you 
what  seats  have  been  won,  or  what  gains  have  been  made  by 
th  M  revision,  but  we  will  take  from  the  mouths  of  the  mono- 


polists themselves,  we  will  gather  from  the  events  which  are 
now  occurring,  the  proof  of  the  extraordinary  progress  which 
the  League  has  made  in  that  direction.  You  all  know  South 
Lancashire,  one  of  the  greatest  counties  and  most  populous 
districts  in  England.  At  the  last  election,  the  monopolist 
beat  the  Free  Trader ;  how  does  the  case  stand  now  ?  Why, 
Lord  Francis  Egerton— and  here  I  will  say,  that  if  we  se- 
lected a  monopolist  for  our  representative,  a  more  agreeable 
man,  one  more  desirable  for  a  member  than  another,  more 
amiable  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  cannot  be  found 
than  Lord  Francis  E  gerton — the  member  selected  to  move  the 
address  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert  Peel— well, 
what  says  that  noble  lord  ?  "I  will  light  no  more.  Look 
out  for  another  candidate.  I  have  had  enough."  (Cheers.) 
And,  at  the  next  election,  our  friends,  Mr.  Villiers  and  Mr. 
Brown,  will  walk  over  the  course  unopposed.  (Cries  of 
hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  Then,  there  is  South  Cheshire, 
which  has  been  represented  by  Mr.  Tatton  Egerton  ever 
since  the  Reform  Bill.  He  owns  eleven  or  twelve  miles 
of  land ;  he  can  ride  over  an  estate  of  that  extent  of  land ; 
and  yet,  adopting  their  phraseology  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, when  describing  a  man,  I  will  say  this  of  Mr.  Tatton 
Egerton,  that  they  have  not  a  man  of  equal  pluck  amongst 
them.  Well,  what  says  Mr.  Tatton  Egerton  ?  "  Look  out 
for  another  man :  I  have  fought  a  hard  battle  here :  I  have 
won  the  country.  I  have  been  returned  at  the  head  of  the 
poll ;  hut  you  must  get  somebody  else  now ;  I  shall  retire  at 
the  next  election."  (Cheers.)  Look  again  to  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  (Loud  cheers.)  That  great  county, 
with  its  population  of  1,000,000,  its  32,000  votes  on  the  re- 
gister, and  its  800  monopolist  majority  at  the  last  election, — 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  West  Riding?  Lord  Morpeth  has 
been  in  the  field  a  fortnight,  inviting  a  contest,  and  not  a 
single  man  can  be  found  to  fight  the  county.  (Cheers.) 
These  are  a  few  of  the  results  taken  from  them.  We  know 
of  a  great  many  others  who  are  prepared  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  these  honourable  members  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity ;  and  as  assuredly  as  we  have  the  slightest  ground 
of  excuse  for  continuing  tins  agitation  another  year — as 
assuredly  as  they  leave  one  single  rag  of  protection  existing 
to  keep  the  League  in  existence — so  assuredly  will  we  give 
the  signal  to  the  men  of  Scotland  to  cross  the  borders  and 
join  hands  with  the  men  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
and  Durham,  till  they  meet  the  men  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  who  again  join  hands,  and  pass  on  through 
Cheshire  and  Staifordshire,  to  Birmingham  and  the  Midland 
Counties,  until  the  men  of  Birmingham  shall  be  enabled  to 
join  hands  with  tin  •ucn  <;f  '  uiloii,  wlip  will  go  out  ou  all 
sides — purifying  the'  tonnties>knockin$F  down  one  member 
after  another  (laughter),  or,  if  there  be  some  refractory 
county  left,  such  as  Buckingham,  why  then  we  will  crowd 
sail  upon  it  from  all  quarters,  and  take  it  completely  out  of 
the  possession  of  the  Duke.  I  next  come  to  speak  of  the 
Great  League  Fund,  the  Quarter  of  a  Million.  It  was  agreed 
to  in  Manchester  some  montls  ago,  and  there  are  gentlemen 
whom  I  now  see  upon  this  platform  who  can  tell  you  that 
the  discussion  in  the  Council-room  did  not  take  five  minutes ; 
and  in  a  week  after  that  a  meeting  was  called  in  Manchester 
— such  a  meeting  as  I  never  saw  before,  or  expect  to  see 
again,  when,  at  the  rate  of  500/.  per  minute  for  two  hours, 
60,000/.  was  raised  towards  that  League  fund,  which  large 
amount  has  since  been  increased  in  that  district  to  77,000/. 
(Cheers.)  Well,  another  meeting  took  place  at  Liverpool 
last  week  in  furtherance  of  that  fund.  Our  excellent  friend, 
Mr.  Brown,  presided  (cheers  ),  heading  the  list  with  1000/. 
(Loud  cheering.)  There  is  another  gentleman  now  present 
from  Liverpool,  Mr.  Mather,  who  followed  him  with  another 
1000/.  (loud  cheers) ;  and  they  raised  between  12,000/.  and 
13,000/.  in  that  town.  I  have  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  stating  that  preparations  are  made,  and  great 
expectations  formed  of  the  ease  with  which  this  fund  will  be 
raised  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  received  a  letter 
this  morning  from  our  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Baxter,  at 
Dundee,  at  the  other  end  of  Scotland,  where,  at  a  meeting  of 
20  minutes'  duration,  1600/.  was  raised  for  the  League  fund. 
To-night  there  is  a  public  dinner  of  the  delegates  from 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  is  to  be  attended 
by  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright;  and  I  have  no  doubt  some- 
where from  20,000/.  to  25,000/.  will  be  subscribed  at  that 
meeting.  Now  we  will  discard  the  small  subscriptions  al- 
together; we  will  take  the  more  than  100,000/.,  which  the 
meetings  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  produced,  in 
two  counties ;  and  we  will  challenge  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
(laughter  and  cries  of  "  curry,")  and  the  whole  of  them, 
with  all  the  squirearchy  of  England  at  their  back,  to  call 
three  meetings  in  any  two  counties  they  choose,  and  put 
down  one  half  the  sum  in  favour  of  that  protection  of  which 
they  are  such  strenuous  advocates.  (Cheers.)  But  this  has 
not  been  all ;  these  movements  have  never  intercepted  for 
one  moment  the  general  and  ordinary  operations  of  the 
League.  Why,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  reckon  how  many 
meetings  have  taken  place  sines  the  commencement  of  Oc- 
tober last ;  and  I  find  that  our  indefatigable  and  patriotic 
leader,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  our  excellent  friend  Mr. 
Moore,  and  a  few  others,  have  attended  62  meetings  in  that 
time.  (Cheers.)  I  find  also  that  our  esteemed  friends  in 
almost  every  town  throughout  the  kingdom  have  held  their 
meetings,  either  on  the  subject  of  opening  the  ports,  the 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  or  for  both,  amounting  in 
number  to  somewhere  between  100  and  120.  We  have 
heard  of  meetings  on  the  other  side — "great  meetinq.i." 
(Laughter.,)  I  have  had  a  little  information  respecting 
some  of  them.  I  know  that  at  some  of  them  not  more  than 
60  or  70  persons  attended — a  decent  committee  meeting  for 
a  lady's  charity,  or  something  of  that  sort.  (Laughter.) 
One  of  their  speakers  at  Lincoln,  the  other  day,  said  that  a 
cat  might  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  room,  it  was  so  crowded; 
and  yet  the  chairman  said  that  it  was  the  largest  meeting  of 
that  society  he  had  ever  seen.  But  we  will  admit  that  they 
have  lately  displayed  more  than  their  wonted  activity;  we 
will  admit  that  at  some  of  the  largest  meetings — at 
Chichester,  and  one  or  two  other  places  for  instance — they 
have  had  iierhaps  a  quarter  of  the  number  here  pre- 
Bent    at    their   meetings;    we  will    give    them  (lie 
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benefit  of  the  whole  of  it;  and  we  will  admit  that  with  a 
good  deal  of  abuse  of  the  League,  Sir  Robert  1'ecl,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord  Morpetli ;  of  men  v.'ho  did  not  come  there,  and 
men  who  did  come,  and  did  not  please  them  when  they  came 
—(laughter) — and  of  others  who  did  not  advise  them  accord- 
ing to  their  own  notions,  they  made  up  an  interesting  report, 
But  what  does  it  all  prove  ?  That  there  is  still  in  existence — 
which  nobody  denied, — a  number  of  menin  this  country,  who 
will  never  yield  until  the  Minister  shall  himself,  or  the  peo- 
ple, decide  that  they  shall  be  brought  to  book.  (Cheers.) 
Let  them  meet,  let  them  abuse  the  League  as  much  as  they 
like  ;  let  them  threaten  to  turn  that  fabulous  animal,  the 
British  lion,  upon  us  as  often  as  they  like  ;  we  will  catcli  him 
and  bring  him  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  (Laughter.)  Let 
them  threaten,  as  they  are  doing,  to  meet  us  in  the  qualifi- 
cation movement.  The  League  know  well  enough  that  they 
have  exhausted  themselves  in  that  direction,  whilst  we  were 
asleep — (hear) ;  and  whatever  they  do  in  future,  we  will  beat 
them  ten  to  one  in  that  direction,  in  any  county  they  may 
select.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  there  has  been  another  meet- 
ing, not  called  by  the  Protection  Society,  nor  yet  by  the 
League;  not  presided  over  by  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond; furnished  with  no  speakers  from  Willis's  rooms  ;  but 
a  meeting  which,  thanks  to  the  Times,  has  been  reported 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  (Loud  cheers.) 
I  refer  to  the  meeting  at  Goatacre  (enthusiastic  cheering ; 
a  voice — "  Three  cheers  for  the  labourers."  The  call  having 
been  heartily  responded  to,  the  chairman  proceeded).  There, 
upon  a  winter's  night,  1000  agricultural  labourers  met  toge- 
ther— for  what  ?  To  abuse  the  League  !  No.  To  support 
agricultural  protection  ?  No.  But  to  ask  the  Government 
to  look  at  their  pale  and  haggard  features  ;  and  as  they  were 
actuated  by  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  justice,  to  open  the 
ports  and  grant  to  these  protected  men  Free  Trade.  (Cheers.) 
We  will  not  put  in  the  scale  at  all  the  preponderating  influ- 
ence of  the  meetings  of  the  League  over  the  protection  meet- 
ings; we  will  take  away  all  the  meetings  that  have  been  held 
for  League  funds  or  qualification,  or  for  any  other  move- 
ment connected  with  our  operations,  and  we  will  put  in  evi- 
dence against  them  that  single  meeting  at  Goatacre  as  an 
answer  to  the  whole  of  the  gatherings  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Protection  Society  of  Old  Bond  Street ;  and  when 
they  can  dispose  of  the  opinions  of  the  working  men  at  that 
meeting,  they  may  meet  at  17,  Old  Bond  Street,  and  issue 
a  thousand  addresses  to  Englishmen  if  they  like,  announc- 
ing that  the  agricultural  labourers  of  this  country  are  in 
favour  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Loud  cheers.)  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, you  will  be  addressed  this  evening  bv  our  excellent 
friend,  Mr. .  VilKws  (cheera^&^KitysaSg^Iita'VXj  ii/sut:. 
(Cheers.)  Mr.  Gisborne,  I  regret  to  say,  is  seriously  indis- 
posed in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  his  place  will  be  supplied  by 
Mr.  Moore  (cheers);  and  our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Houghton, 
the  largest  farmer  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  anxious  to  say 
a  few  words.  (Cheers.)  I  have  now,  therefore,  great  plea- 
sure in  calling  upon  Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Villiers,  upon  advancing  to  the  table,  was  greeted 
with  most  enthusiastic  applause.  The  hon.  gentleman  ad- 
dressed.the  meeting  as  follows : — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I 
think  we  are  come  to  that  point  in  the  progress  of  our  cause 
when  every  person  is  anxious  to  know  what  prospect  there  is 
of  our  success,  and  what  is  going  to  be  done.  The  last  time 
we  met  in  this  theatre  our  spirits  were  much  elated  at  the 
prospect  which  our  cause  then  presented,  owing  to  the 
position  of  political  parties.  Several  events  have  occurred 
since  that  time  extremely  interesting  to  our  cause.  These 
have  been  viewed  variously  by  politicians  of  different  parties ; 
but  when  we  assemble  in  this  theatre  we  profess  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  party  politics ;  persons  of  all  creeds  and 
opinions  assemble  together  here ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  be 
excused  in  considering  these  events,  as  they  bear  upon  our 
question  alone.  In  that  view,  I  venture  to  express  an 
opinion  that  nothing  has  occurred  since  we  last  met  at  all 
calculated  to  discourage  or  weaken  those  hopes  winch  we 
entertained  upon  that  occasion.  The  moral  of  all  that  has 
occurred  since  that  time  seems  to  be  that  our  good  cause  of 
Free  Trade  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  we  are  approaching, 
and  our  struggle  is  approaching,  a  speedy  and  successful 
issue.  At  our  last  meeting,  Lord  John  Russell  had  received 
the  commission  of  the  Crown  to  form  a  Government,  after 
having  placed  on  record  his  identity  of  opinion  with  our- 
selves. (Cheers.)  We  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn 
since  that  the  colleagues  whom  he  proposed  to  call  to  his  as- 
sistance were  entirely  agreed  in  opinion  with  himself,  and 
consequently  with  us.  (Cheers.)  And  we  have  further 
reason  to  believe  that  if  he  had  succeeded  in  forming  a 
Government,  he  would  have  received  the  cordial  support  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  such  friends  as  he  could  influence. 
(Cheers.)  We  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  did  not  fail  to  complete  his  arrangements  for  forming  that 
Government  from  any  cause  whatever  connected  with  any 
difference  of  opinion  upon  our  question.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  though  it  would  have  given  the  personal  friends  of  Lord 
John  Russell  great  satisfaction  to  have  seen  him  in  that  post 
to  which  he  was  called,  and  which  I  believe  he  would  have 
worthily  filled,  and  which,  I  believe,  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  suggested  by  our  friend,  Punch,  he  would 
have  had  strength  to  maintain  (a  laugh);  I  do  believe  that 
the  force  which  will  now  be  presented  in  favour  of  our  ques- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  is  greater  than  it  would  have 
been  underftny  other  circumstances.  Sir  R.  Peel  has  returned 
to  power ;  his  dissentient  colleagues  have  apparently  returned 
to  reason,  and  nothing  has  transpired  which  would  make  us 
believe  that  any  of  them  have  returned  to  their  former  opi- 
nions in  favour  of  the  Corn  Laws;  and  though  certainly  it 
is  difficult  to  confide  in  the  course  of  any  public  man  in  this 
day,  yet  I  cannot  but  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Sir  Robt. 
Peel  has  returned  to  power  for  the  purpose  of  convulsing 
this  country  with  disappointment,  and  drawing  upon  himself 
the  universal  odium  of  the  nation.  (Cheers.)  If  his  will 
is  not  wanting,  he  is  in  a  position  to  advance  this  cause  more 
successfully  than  he  could  before.  Recalled  to  power,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  he  is  at  once  relieved  from  all  former 
party  considerations.  He  has  not  only  now  all  the  patronage 
of  Government  at  command,  but  he  has  that  also  of  the 
Opposition,  who  are,  for  the  first  time  that  I  have  known 
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them,  united  and  decided,  determined  to  extend  to  him  ear- 
nest,cordial,  and  zealous  support,  if  his  measure  is  honest 
and  complete  (cheers) ;  and  equally  determined,  if  he  should 
fail  or  falter,  to  resort  to  any  and  every  means  by  which  they 
can  procure  that  measure  of  justice  for  the  people.  (Cheers.) 
Under  these  circumstances  I  do  feel  sanguine  of  success.  I 
cannot  think  that  this  year  will  pass  without  some  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  this  question.    I  have  almost  faith  in  our 
rulers  that  they  will  not  disregard  the  voice  of  common 
sense  which  is  now  so  generally  and  unequivocally  expressed 
in  the  country.    The  time  is  come  when  the  question 
must  be  settled ;  but  whatever  they  may  choose  to  do,  I  think 
the  period  has  arrived  when  all  trifling  with  this  question  is 
past.    There  has  always  been  a  reality  in  it  which  time  and 
circumstances  were  sure  to  aid  ;  every  thing  has  combined 
of  late  to  show  the  real  character  of  this  enactment ;  and  it 
now  stands  before  this  country  stamped  with  the  cha- 
racter of  being  a  law  against  the  food,  the  work,  and  the 
trade  of  the  people.    (Cheers.)     We  have  now  reached 
that  point  in  our  progress  when  it  seems  that  no  minister 
will  undertake  the  administration  of  the  country  if  he  is  to 
be  held  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  this  law.  (Hear, 
hear,  hear. )    It  was  only  the  other  day  that  we  learned 
from  the  letter  which  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  his  con- 
stituents, that  the  party  who  are  now  pledging  themselves 
in  every  portion  of  the  country  not  to  surrender  one 
atom  of  the  Corn  Law,  have  been  tested  as  to  whe- 
ther they  will  undertake  the  administration  of  the  Go- 
vernment conditional  on  the  continuance  of  the  Corn  Law. 
It  seems  by  that  letter  that  they  have  shrunk  from  the  task. 
They  wish  the  laws  to  be  supported,  in  order  that  they  may 
enjoy  all  the  advantages,  when  it  can  be  maintained  quietly, 
and  to  escape  all  the  risk  when  there  is  any  danger  in  con- 
tinuing it.    (Hear.)    I  think  if  we  look  at  their  speeches, 
we  shall  see  that  it  has  been  from  no  modesty  or  diffidence 
on  their  part  that  they  have  refused  this  offer,  if  it  has  been 
made  to  them ;  for  in  perusing  their  addresses  to  each  other 
on  the  subject,  they  seem  in  the  first  place  to  claim  superior 
integrity,  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and 
«even-ninths  of  the  population  on  their  side.   Now, it  seems 
difflcult  to  conceive — if  they  believe  what  they  say,  that  they 
have  this  amount  of  public  spirit,  and  they  believed  that 
this  Corn  Law  was  as  necessary  as  they  pretended — whv  tl  n  v 
would  not  undertake  to  form  a  Government.    It  seemed, 
however,  that  they  turned  from  this  duty,  and  they  con- 
tent themselves  now  with  exhausting  the  language  in  the 
moat  scurrilous  abuse  towards  all  those  who  are  opposed  to 
them,  or  who  are  in  authority  over  them.   But  this  brings 
us  to  a  point  to  which  it  is  well  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
country — that  we  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  in  the 
history  of  this  monopoly  when  no  man  will  undertake, 
and  the  strongest  Ministry  will  not  retain,  the  power 
of  administering  the  Government  of  England,  if  he  is 
to  maintain  also  the  responsibility  of  supporting  this  law. 
(Hear,  hear.)     That  is  the  result  of  this  measure  after 
80  years  experience, — a  30  years  experiment  to  impede 
the  supply  of  food  to  38  millions  of  people :  and  yet  we 
are  told  we  are  not  safe ;  that  we  are  not  yet  out  of  danger ; — 
that  this  party  who  are  determining  to  uphold  every  part  and 
every  iota  of  this  law,  are  yet  so  formidable  that  they  may  yet 
defeat  any  minister  who  may  undertake  the  government  for 
the  purpose  of  abolishing  it.    I  cannot  conceive  there  can  be 
much  danger  when  I  consider  who  the  parties  are,  how  they 
ere  managing  the  defence  of  the  system,  and  what  move- 
ments which  are  taking  place  iu  various  directions  in  this 
country  against  them.   We  are  told  that  they  are  about  to  fol- 
low closely  in  the  steps  of  the  League ;  that  they  are  about  to 
raise  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  them 
in  everything  they  may  attempt ;  that  if  the  Lea-rue  should 
raise  a  quarter  of  a  million,  they  are  about  to  raise  half  a  mil- 
lion.   And  we  are  informed,  that  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  New- 
degate,  the  member  for  Warwickshire,  that  if  it  comes  to  the 
display  of  physical  force,  they  can  bring  against  the  people 
who  are  for  Free  Trade,  who  are  in  favour  of  unrestricted 
commerce  in  this  country,  a  force  which  we  have  no  idea  of 
at  present.    (Laughter).   I  think  there  was  something  of 
this  kind  stated  two  years  ago,  when  these  Protection  Socie- 
ties first  appeared  ;  and  though  it  is  very  seldom  safe  to  pro- 
phecy, I  remember  that  I  then  ventured  to  predict  con- 
cerning them  in  this  place,  considering  what  their  cause  was, 
and  knowing  their  advocates,  that  they  would  speedily  disagree, 
and  soon  after  disappear.    It  seems  I  was  not  very  much 
out  in  my  calculation,  for  I  observe  that  Mr.  Miles,  at  a 
meeting  on  Monday,  said  he  was  glad  to  see  his  friends  again, 
because  he  had  been  asked  in  the  summer  what  had  become 
of  the  Central  Protection  Society.  (Laughter.)  I  remember 
hearing  the  question  asked,  and  answered  by  a  member  of 
that  society — that  they  were  doing  nothing.  (Loud  laughter.) 
He  was  then  asked  what  the  local  societies  were  about, 
and  he  said  that  they  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Central 
Society.  (Renewed  laughter.)    As  to  their  disagreement,  I 
think  we  have  already  had  some  specimen.    It  seems  that 
even  the  dukes  cannot  agree — that  if  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
speaks,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is  ready  to  sink  into  the 
earth,  (laughter) ;  and  that  I  take  to  be  very  much  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  peerage  at  some  of  the  Duke  of 
Eichmond's  proceedings.    If  one  had  to  judge  between  the 
two,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  nostrum  is  more  innocent  than 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  this  crisis 
only  prescribes  the  labourers  to  bum  their  own  insides ;  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  recommends  them  to  burn  the  Times 
newspaper.  (Prolonged  laughter.)  But  it  appeals  to  me  that 
that  logic  is  less  innocent  than  the  Duke  of  Norfolks' ;  for  it 
seems  to  amount  to  this — that  if  they  differ  in  opinion 
witli    any    person,    they    then   are    to    resort  to  fire 
to  assert  their  views;  a  lesson  which,  I  think,  is  very  likely 
not  to  be  forgotten  by  the  labourers  whom  they  instructed, 
and  perhaps  a  hint  which  they  hud  heard  something  of  be- 
fore. (Hear.)    I  have  done  what  few  persons  probably  have 
done  besides,  namely,  looked  through  the  speeches  of  these 
protection   gentlemen — (laughter);   and  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  a  moiety  of  their  half-million  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
circulation  of  their  speeches,  the  League  ought  to  claim  that 
as  a  contribution  to  their  fund.    I  can  conctive  nothing 
more  advantageous  to  our  cause  than  the  circulation,  gratis, 
of  the  speeches  of  these  protective  gentlemen.    In  looking 
through  them,  1  find  that  one  half,  at  least,  of  nil  their 
speeches  seem  to  contain  a  complete  admission  of  the  case 
and  charge  which  we  bring  againnt  them.    Why,  our  case 
against  this  protection    party  is,  that  they  maintain  a 
law  by  which  food  is  made  difflcult  of  access  to  the  poor; 
that  they  diminish  its  quantity;  and  that  the  effect  of  the 
measure  is  to  make  that  dear  and  scarce,  which  would  other- 
wise be  plentiful  and  abundant.  In  looking  at  their  speeches, 
we  find  that  that  is  what  they  are  labouring  to  show.  They 
say,  "  If  the   Corn  Law  is  repealed,  see  how  low  (ha 
price  of  food  would  fall ;  and,  if  the  trade  were  free,  see 
in  what  abundance  that  food  would  conic  in."  There  are 


sice  calculations  made,  to  show  how  much  more  wholesome 
and  nutritious  food  might  be  introduced,  if  the  Corn  Law  was 
tepe  iled;  and  they  pretend  to  an  accuracy  which  they  have 
not  the  slightest  ground  for,  as  to  the  great  fall  in  prices  if 
this  Corn  Law  were  repealed.  Mr.  Miles,  at  the  meeting  the 
day  before  yesterday,  quoted  a  statement,  which  he  consi 
dered  to  be  authentic,  to  show  what  a  prosperous  trade  would 
follow  between  this  country  and  America.   One  can  hardly 
really  believe  that  people  exist  who  are  using  these  argu- 
ments not  as  the  rest  of  mankind  would,  as  the  very  strong- 
est arguments  ft,r  the  adoption  of  that  very  measure  by  which 
they  might  be  brought  about ;  but  in  order  to  state  some- 
thing which  is  conclusive  on  them  to  uphold  the  law,  to  up- 
hold the  impediment  by  which  the  people  should  be  pre- 
cluded from  the  advantage.    What  a. position  it  is  for  the 
gentry  of  this  country  to  be  actually  associated  together,  to 
be  arrayed  for  the  great  and  noble  purpose  of  preventing 
abundance,  and  preventing  plenty  of  wholesome  food  coming 
into  this  country  during  the  year !    What  a  glorious  atti- 
tude it  is  to  assume,  in  face  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  country, 
who  has  just  pronounced  her  grief,  in  answer  to  on  address, 
that  one  great  article  of  subsistence  of  her  people  has  failed 
this  year,  and  that  she  is  ready  to  give  her  assent  immedi- 
ately to  anymeasure  of  relief !    (Loud  cheers.)  What  a  po- 
sition that  is  for  the  gentry  of  the  country,  not  only  to  be 
standing  between  the  benevolence  and  good  will  of  the  Sove- 
reign and  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  but  betwixt  that 
abundance  which  God  has  provided  on  the  earth  and  the  ne- 
sessities  of  that  portion  of  his  creatures  who  dwell  on 
this  island  !    There  they  are  pledging  each  other,  arraying 
themselves  together,  subscribing  their  half  million  of  money, 
and  professing  that  they  would  succeed  (ironical  cheers) — 
all  for  what  ?  Not  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  an  enemy ;  not 
to  avert  misfortune  coming  upon  the  country ;  but  simply  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  attempt  to  bring  health  and  comfort — 
by  bringing  food,  which  is  deficient,  into  this  country !  What 
a  position  it  is  for  the  aristocracy  of  a  country,  whose  pride 
and  power  have  been  so  much  talked  of  in  the  world !  Now 
declaringthemselves  as  mere  dealers  in  flesh,  and  fish,  and 
other  food,  and  invoking  each  other  in  the  name  of  their 
order  that  they  should  stand  firm  to  the  prices  which  they 
fixed  in  1841 ;  and  in  order  to  cheer  each  other  to  their 
duty,  the  president  quotes  the  line  of  the  poet  who  has  cele- 
brated their  constancy.   How  little  idea  the  poor  poet  had 
that  he  was  celebrating  the  constancy  they  were  about  to 
show  !    In  the  heat  of  his  imagination  he  never  supposed 
that  the  British  aristocracy  were  in  1846  to  prove  their  con- 
stancy to  notliing  but  the  slidingscale  and  scarcity.constancy 
in  making  food  difficult  of  attainment  to  the  poor,  when  the 
labourers  are  proclaiming  to  the  country  that  for  40  years 
they  have  never  been  able  to  taste  meat ;  that  they  know  it 
by  sight,  but  have  never  been  able  yet  to  afford  the  means  of 
tasting  it.  (Hear.)    That  was  the  declaration  made,  which 
has  not  been  disputed,  by  one  of   those  unfortunate 
peasants   at   Goatacre.    That  is  the  condition  of  num- 
bers in  many  parts  of  the    country   at   this  moment, 
where  these  great  lords  and  gentry  are  about  arraying  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that  food  coming  into 
this  country,  by  which  these  labourers  might  taste  that  which 
they  have  only  seen  these  40  years.   Let  them  only  be  con- 
stant in  this  cause,  and   perhaps  they  may  live  to  see 
another  set  of  peasants  arise,  who  will  talk  of  bread  as  these 
peasants  do  of  meat ;  they  will  know  a  loaf  by  sight,  but  the 
price  will  place  it  beyond  their  reach.    I  have  a  right  to 
say  that  this  is  the  effect  of  the  course  they  pursue,  because 
they  never  condescend  to  allude  to  any  of  those  great  con- 
siderations which  we  have  so  often  brought  under  their  at- 
tention— the  effect  of  a  scarcity  of  food  iu  producing  poverty 
among  the  people, — the  means  it  affords  for  oppression,  and 
all  the  ills  which  affect  human  life  among  the  labouring 
classes.    They  have  never  disputed  that  the  population  of 
this  country  is  increasing  annually  at  a  most  enormous  rate ; 
they  never  pretend  that  any  provision  is  made  to  meet  the 
wants  of  that  population  ;  nor  do  they  pretend  that  any  pro 
vision  is  made  to  prevent  those  periods  of  deficiency  which 
have  sent  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  to  the  jails, 
the  grave,  the  streets,  and  the  unions,  simply  through 
their  poverty.    (Loud  cheers).    There  is  not  one  word 
mentioned  at  these  protection  meetings  which  would  not 
equally  apply  if  that  famine  had  occurred  which  most 
men  expected  only  three  months  since,  and  which  most 
men  are  yet  in  doubt  whether  it  may  not  occur  in  the 
middle  of  this  year.    They  contend  that  they  are  entitled  to 
make  food  dear ;  they  claim  simply  to  uphold  the  principle 
of  protection :  they  do  not  look  to  the  consequences ;  and  if 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  famine,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  why  they  should  not  hold  exactly  the  same  language 
that  they  do  at  present.   Wherever  the  potato  has  failed 
from  disease  in  other  countries  (and  the  disease  was  known 
iu  other  places  before  it  arrived  here),  it  has  been  found  that 
the  failure  of  the  crop  has  been  greater  the  next  year  than  it 
was  in  the  first,  and  greater  the  year  after  than  it  was  in  the 
second.    Is  it  anything  but  wisdom  to  provide  against  a  re- 
currence of  this  misfortune  ?    And  yet  to  what  do  these 
gentlemen  pledge  themselves  all  over  the  country  ?  That 
not  one  iota  of  this  protection  shall  be  abated — that  there 
shall  not  be  any  diminution  of  the  obstructions  now  im- 
posed to  the  introduction  of  food.  No,  they  say,  "  Sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  We  have  had  these  famines 
before  ;  and  when  they  do  occur,  we  call  them  "  visitations 
of  Heaven ;"  we  offer  up  prayers  in  the  churches  that  they 
may  cease ;  and  we  request  the  archbishop  to  urge  on 
their  Christian  flocks  to  be  liberal  in  their  charity  to 
provide  for  the  people.     These  things  have  occurred  be- 
fore ;  and  as  far  as  their  humanity  or  their  prudence  goes, 
they  will  occur  again :  and  it  seems  that  if  any  Minister 
venture  to  provide  for  the  responsiblity  of  these  misfor- 
tunes occurring,  he  is  charged  with  cowardice  and  treachery. 
As  far  as  I  can  collect  from  their  addresses,  they  are  charging 
the  present 'Minister  with  cowardice  in  not  having  faced  the 
famine.    He  ought  not  to  have  changed  his  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  this  anti-food  law  because  of  the  apprehension  of 
famine.    He  ought  to  have  met  that  boldly  like  a  man ;  he 
should  have  made  no  provision  for  it.    If  there  is  anything 
to  be  drawn  from  their  speeches,  it  amounts  to  this,  that  they 
charge  him  with  cowardice  and  treachery.    Treachery  to 
whom  ?  No  treason  to  the  State,  no  treason  to  the  poor,  no 
treachery  to  the  great  source  of  our  power  and  greatness  iu 
this  country ;  but  treason  to  the  hereditary  proprietors  of 
the  soil.    In  an  apology  which  was  made  for  them,  (I  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  by  a  very  friendly  hand)  in  the  Morn* 
ing  Chronicle  yesterday,  the  writer  is  very  anxious  we 
should  be  very  careful  in  our  allusion  to  them  ;  that  we 
should  deal  tenderly  with  them,  because,  he  said,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  these  persons  are  placed  under  circum- 
stances so  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  their  minds 
(laughter),  to  the  knowledge  of  men  and  to  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs,  that  they  may  be  as  well  excused,  if 


they  commit  great  blunders  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  (Renewed  laughter.)  A  great  consola- 
tion to  those  who  live  under  their  rule,  and  who  are 
governed  by  them!  (Cheers.)  But  I  think  that  if 
this  is  their  condition,  we  might  teach  them  to  be  a  little 
more  modest  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  other  men.  They 
charge  the  present  Minister  with  treachery ;  they  say  they 
gave  him  his  present  position ;  they  seem  to  imply  that  he 
wears  their  livery  still,  and  that  he  "has  no  business  to  en- 
gage in  another  service.  This  claim  of  theirs  to  name  the 
ministry  of  the  country  seems  to  me  something  very  like  au 
insult  and  offence  to  the  whole  nation.  (Hear,  hear,  t  How 
is  it  that  they  have  acquired  this  power  ?  They  tell  you  by 
the  county  representatives ;  they  say  they  have  the  counties 
in  their  hands — how  have  they  got  them  in  their  bauds  t 
Lord  Stanley  has  told  us  :  he  says  that  a  few  families  meet 
previously  to  the  return  of  a  member,  and  then  decide  which 
of  the  members  or  retainers  of  their  family  shall  represent 
the  county.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  wonderful,  under  those 
circumstances,  that  we  see  so  much  anger  and  indignation  at 
what  has  been  recommended  by  the  League, — that  their 
friends  should  seek  to  appropriate  some  of  the  property  in 
this  country  to  give  them  the  privilege  of  having  a  voice  in 
the  representation.  They  call  that "  oppression,"  "  tyranny," 
and  "  uncalled-for  innovation."  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 
It  appears  to  me  that  if  one  ground  can  be  urged  stronger 
than  another,  for  every  friend  of  Free  Trade,  for  every 
advocate  of  liberty,  for  every  hater  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, coming  forward  to  invest  his  property  in  that 
legitimate  and  constitutional  manner,  it  is  this  arrogant  as- 
sumption, first,  to  name  the  members  for  the  counties,  and 
then  the  ministers  of  the  State.  (Cheers.)  I  remember,  a 
short  time  after  Parliament  met,  after  the  general  election, 
the  most  arrogant  assumption  was  made  by  some  of  these 
magnates  with  respect  to  the  present  Minister.  They  said 
they  had  made  him,  and  they  would  unmake  him,  if  he  did 
not  do  their  bidding :  that  they  had  given  him  his  place,  and 
they  had  bound  him  by  a  bargain  that  he  should  attend  ex- 
clusively to  their  interests.  Well,  I  must  say,  for  the  credit 
of  the  people  who  are  yet  disposed  to  expect  some  good  from 
his  Ministry,  believing  he  understands  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  has  shown  some  inclination  to  support  them — 
I  must  say  he  did  at  the  time  repudiate  with  proper  spirit 
any  such  obligation  to  them,  or  any  such  inclination  to  do 
the  service.  And  I  would  here  quote  his  words,  to  show  that 
he  entered  into  an  obligation  then  not  to  serve  this  sordid 
section  of  the  community,  but  to  do  his  duty  by  the  nation 
at  large.  On  some  independent  member  calling  upon  him 
to  say  whether  a  statement  was  founded  in  fact  which  had 
been  made  in  some  place,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  bound 
himself  in  this  manner  to  them  to  do  their  bidding,  he 
replied : 

"  It  is  my  intention  to  act  upon  a  sense  of  public  duty-- 
to  propose  those  measures  alone  which  my  conviction  of 
what  is  requisite  for  the  public  make  me  think  desirable.  It 
is  right  there  should  be  an  understanding  as  to  this.  What 
can  be  my  inducement  to  take  office  and  make  the  sacrifices 
the  acceptance  of  it  enjoins  ?  I  want  to  serve  my  couutry ; 
I  want  to  acquire  an  honourable  fame.  Would  I  go  through 
the  labour  which  is  daily  imposed  on  me  if  I  could  nut 
claim  for  myself  the  liberty  of  promoting  those  measures 
which  I  believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  public  weal.  (Loud 
and  continued  cheering.)  I  will  claim  that  liberty  and  pro- 
pose those  measures ;  and  I  mill  assure  this  House,  and 
the  country,  that  no  consideration  of  political  support  will 
induce  me  to  fill  such  an  office  as  that  which  I  fill  by  a 
servile  tenure,  and  nothing  would  compel  me  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  carrying  other  men's  opinions  into  effect.  It  is 
not  valuable  from  patronage  or  distinction ;  it  is  only  worthy 
of  my  holding  for  an  hour  on  account  of  the  opportunity  it 
gives  me  of  serving  my  country ;  and  the  moment  I  feel  con- 
vinced the  power  of  doing  that  is  denied  to  me,  I  tell  every 
manin  the  country  he  has  conferred  noobligationonme,  (hear, 
hear,)  but  free  as  the  wind,  I  reserve  to  myself  the  power  of 
retiring  from  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which  no  longer 
could  be  filled  with  satisfaction  to  myself  or  advantage  to 
my  country."  ( Loud  cheers.) 

(A  gentleman  in  the  boxes  here  called  for  "three  cheers 
for  Peel."  Several  voices  replied, "  Wait  till  the  next  meet- 
ing.") I  think  that  precaution  is  very  proper.  ( Cheers.) 
1  have  referred  to  those  sentiments,  which  I  heard  uttered 
myself  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  to  show  that  these  men  had  no  claim 
on  him,  that  he  was  not  bound  to  them,  but  was  bound  to  do 
his  duty  by  the  community  at  large.  He  has  pledged  him- 
self to  do  so.  I  believe  now  that  he  is  in  a  position,  and 
that  he  has  the  power  to  do  so;  and  I  only  refer  to  it  to  jus- 
tify the  expectation  of  many  liberal-minded  men  that  he  does 
intend,  and  that  he  will,  perform  his  duty  by  the  public.  I 
must  say,  in  justification  of  his  consistency,  that  from  the 
time  he  uttered  those  sentiments,  he  has  been  constantly  as- 
sailing that  very  system  of  protection  and  favouritism  to  par- 
ticular interests  during  the  whole  of  the  time  he  has  been  in 
power.  He  has  been  assailing  it  in  every  way  in  the  face 
of  these  very  parties  who  claim  him  to  be  their  humble  ser- 
vant. I  think  one  has  had  experience  enough  of  public 
men  to  have  no  particular  faith  in  any  one  ;  but  when  any 
interest  and  duty  are  obviously,  combined,  one  is  led  to  expect 
that  a  man  will  not  shrink  from  doing  that  which  it  would  be 
liis  iuterest  to  do.  These  gentlemen,  who  during  the  last 
four  years  have  been  making  such  a  noise  in  the  country, 
have  been  ready  to  support  the  Minister,  notwith- 
standing his  declaration  on  this  occasion,  and  notwith- 
standing he  has  pursued  the  course  which  seems  to  be 
by  their  present  declarations  most  opposed  to  their  opinions. 
They  have  acted  as  supporters  and  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  apt  to  do,  they  have  shared  in  the  favour  and  pa- 
tronage which  Government  is  able  to  bestow  upon  them; 
and  therefore  they  come  rather  late  with  the  charge,  that 
they  are  taken  by  surprise,  which  charge  they  intend  to  make 
the  ground  of  opposing  any  measure  which^is  proposed  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  country.  These  gentlemen  are,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  out  of  court  in  their  present  position. 
There  are  only  two  grounds  on  which  they  could  have  sup- 
ported their  monopoly  with  any  grace — they  ought  to  haw- 
extended  protection  to  all ;  or  they  ought  not  to  have  allowed 
it  to  be  withdrawn  from  any ;  and  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
point  to  the  results  of  their  protection  as  justifying  their 
being  made  an  exception  to  the  rest.  But  they  have  been 
active  parties  in  carrying  out  the  policy  and  applying  it  to 
every  protected  interest.  All  these  interests  have  been  at- 
tacked ;  protection  has  been  removed  from  muny  altogether; 
and  the  weakest,  and  most  defenceless  haveheen  attacked  with- 
out the  least  scruple,  and  they  have  been  active  and  willing 
supporters  in  carrying  out  that  policy.  They  have  been  con- 
stantly told  that  their  turn  must  come  next;  they  have  been 
reminded  that  the  same  baud  that  attacked  the  other  interests 
would  assail  them,  aud  they  were  perfectly  prepared  for  it. 
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They  have  on  everv  occasion  in  Parliament,  sanctioned  the 
directlv  opposite  principle  to  that  for  which  they  are  now 
contending,  when  it  did  not  affect  themselves  ;  they  have 
sanctioned  the  principle  of  competition  in  everything  else. 
There  have  been  persons  come  before  them  alleging  word 
for  word  what  they  state  in  defence  of  their  own  interests  at 
present ;  they  have  pleaded  also  for  the  poor  they  employ, 
and  have  claimed  the  investment  of  their  capital  on  the  faith 
that  they  should  not  be  disturbed.    There  are  whole  towns, 
great  districts,  and  individual  properties  which  have  been 
greatly  deteriorated  and  almost  destroyed  in  value  by  the  new 
railroads  which  have  been  sautioned  by  Act  of  Parliament; 
and  all  those  parties  and  proprietors  have  claimed  from  Par- 
liament that  very  protection  which  these  same  proprietors 
are  now  claiming.    They  have  prayed  and  petitioned  against 
the  improvements  which  were  about  to  be  made ;  but  these 
proprietors,  these  protectionists  have  always  disregarded 
their  claims  with  the  greatest  philosophy  and  coolness. 
They  have  invariably  resisted  their  claim  to  protection,  and 
have  on  all  occasions  sanctioned  the  principle  of  competition. 
The  thousands  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country  who 
are  constantly  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  or  some  improvement  which  supersedes  their 
labour,  they  have  also  come  to  Parliament  and  prayed  for  some 
protection  which  should  continue  them  in  employment  against 
the  use  of  machinery.    They  have  constantly  met  them 
with  the  soundest  views  of  political  economy,  and  told  them 
how  erroneous  their  claims  were ;  nothing  which  they  have 
prayed  for  has  been  granted  to  them.    They  have  m  every 
case  been  told  that  their  particular  interests  must  be  yielded 
to  the  public  good ;  they  have  never  obtained  what  they 
wanted,  whenever  competition  has  been  put  forth  in  any 
interest  that  has  been  consented  to  by  the  majority  of  the 
two  Houses.   And  then  people  may  readily  ask,  why  these 
hereditary  proprietors,  these  proprietors  of  the  soil,  whose 
property  nobody  disputes,  whom  everybody  is  willing  to  leave 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it  to  the  fullest— but,  who  by  no  sacrifice, 
industry,  or  intelligence,  of  theirown  acquired  their  fortunes, 
are  to  be  protected,  and  are  not  tJ  be  exposed  to  the  principle 
of  competition,  when  that  principle  would  be  of  such  advan- 
tage to  the  community  ?    (Cheers.;    But  are  they  able  to 
point  to  anv  result  of  this  protective  system  which  should 
justify  any  "such  exemption.   Where  is  it  they  will  take  us 
to  see  the  results  of  this  system,  either  in  the  happy  condi- 
tion of  their  people  or  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  engagement 
with  the  public  ?  Will  tbey  take  us  into  the  county  of  Wilts 
to  show  us  the  happiness  and  comfort  which  it  brings  on  the 
labourers  they  employ  ?  We  have  had  allusions  this  evening 
to  the  meeting  which  was  held  at  a  village  in  the  county  of 
Wilts  ;  will  they  take  us  there  by  moonlight  to  see  the  happy 
condition  of  their  peasantry.   But  what  these  unfortunate 
people  in  that  village  proclaimed,  is  no  novelty  to  any  per- 
son who  has  studied  their  case.   I  venture  to  say,  that  for 
S3  years  out  of  the  30  during  which  this  protection  to  the 
landed  proprietors  has  existed,  for  that  period  you  will  find 
public  documents  recording  precisely  that  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  agricultural  districts  which  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  peasantry  at  Goatacre.    There  was  an  in- 
quiry in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1824  into  the  wages 
of  the  labourer,  and  in  the  pages  of  the  report  of  that 
committee  will  be  found,  word  for  word,  what  was  proclaimed 
on  this  occasion  by  the  peasantry — that  tbey  cannot  be  in  a 
worse  condities  ;  come  what  will,  let  there  be  any  change, 
they  believed  it  would  be  for  their  improvement.  There 
were  witnesses  then  who  stated  that  it  was  simply  owing  to 
the  smalluess  of  the  remuneration  they  received  that  they 
were  hurried  into  the  commission  of  crimes ;  that  they  were 
as  degraded  and  demoralised  as  any  people  that  could  be 
found.    Why,  it  is  conformable  with  every  inquiry  which 
has  been  made  into  the  agricultural  districts,  that  these  un- 
fortunate people  are  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  so- 
ciety.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Crown 
drew  up  a  scale,  marking  the  condition  of  the  different 
classes  in  this  country ;  and  the  agricultural  labourers  were 
literally  placed  at  the  bottom,  lower  even  than  the  felon  or 
the  pauper.  (Hear).   Nothing  was  found  more  depressed  in 
the  social  scale  than  the  agricultural  labourer.  I  ask  then,  with 
these  evidences,  which  are  accumulated,  which  are  so  noto- 
rious, if  it  is  not  testing  the  temper  of  the  country  rather 
highly,  to  say  that  these  protective  laws,  and  this  protec- 
tion to  agriculture,  exists  for  the  benefit  of  these  unfortnuate 
people  ?  It  was,  I  think,  about  twelve  years  since,  that  a 
member  for  Bedford,  a  Conservative  in  politics,  made  perso- 
nal inquiry  of  these  labourers  themselves,  who  were  con- 
fined in  the  gaols  in  great  numbers  in  those  agricultural 
counties.    They  had  been  charged  with  many  offences,  at  a 
time  when  there  were  great  riots  and  incendiarism  ;  and  this 
gentleman,  who,  from  his  politics,  was  not  disposed  to  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  those  things,  being  a  Conservative  ; 
but  he  declared  that  he  had  colleoted  from  these  unfortunate 
peasants  in  the  gaol,  that  they  had  been  tempted  and  led 
into  these  offences,  simply  from  the  low  rate  of  wages  they 
were  receiving  from  their  employers.  How  can  these  people, 
then,  be  brought  up  as  evidence  in  favour  of  this  system  ? 
(Hear.)   Why,  these  poor  men,  at  that  village  meeting  in 
Wiltshire,  at  once  refuted  the  two  leading  fallacies,  upon 
which  protectionists  have  been  trading  for  some  years  past. 
The  monopolists  say,  If  food  is  dear,  wages  are  high;  that, 
if  you  have  a  Free  Trade  in  food,  land  will  go  out  of  culti- 
vation ;  but,  what  say  these  labourers  themselves  ?  They 
say,  "  We  will  tell  you, from  40  years'  experience,  that  when- 
ever the  price  of  food  rises,  the  wages  of  labourers  do  not 
rise  in  proportion.   With  respect  to  land  going  out  of  culti- 
vation, we  would  undertake  that :  do  not  fear ;  it  shall  not 
return  to  waste.   Give  up  your  land,"  said  they,  "  and  we 
can  cultivate  it."  (Hear.)  But,  if  they  cannot  point  to  these 
unfortunate  people  as  any  proof  in  favour  of  their  system, 
how  is  it  they  can  answer  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
fulfilled  the  condition  of  their  great  monopoly  ?    Have  they 
adequately  supplied  the  people  with  food?  (Cries  of  No.) 
Is  it  not  notorious,  that  every  four  or  five  years  we  have 
these  deficiencies,  which  derange  the  whole  business  of  the 
country?   We  are  constantly  exposed  to  these  periodical 
famines;  and  what  is  it  they  tell  us?    Thsy  cannot  deny 
the  fact ;  but  they  say  this  country  could  produce  enough  to 
snpport  the  people.    Onr  answer,  then,  is,  why  do  you  not 
produce  what  is  sufficient?  (Cries  of  hear.)    They  bring 
scientific  men  down  to  their  agricultural  meetings  who  tell 
the  farmer  what  he  could,  should,  would,  or  might  do  if  Le 
would  adopt  this  or  that  improvement.   What  is  the  inva- 
riable answer  to  all  these  lectures  given  to  the  only  peopl  e 
who  can  make  these  improvements.    They  reply,  "  All  that 
you  say  is  veTy  true ;  but  we  do  not  hold  the  land  unuercir- 
cunistances  which  would  enable  us  to  make  these  improve- 
ments.   We  want  greater  security  of  tenure  before  we  will 
invest  our  capital  in  your  land.  '    What  said  Lord  Stanley 
only  «  year  since,  speaking  at  an  agricultural  meeting  ?  He 
said,  "  Great  itmrovernents  are  required  iu  the  agrieiuture 


of  this  country,  but  no  man  has  a  right  to  expest  that  his 
tenant  will  improve  his  land  unless  he  gives  him  the  secu- 
rity of  a  lease,  and  the  extent  of  that  lease  will  vary  with 
the  duration  of  the  term."  Now  I  ask  whether  there  is  the 
slightest  prospect  of  leases  being  more  generally  given  than 
they  have  been  hitherto.  Look  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
tection Society  held  last  Monday  ;  what  is  it  they  say  ? 
"  We  must  increase  otu  influeuce  iu  the  counties  in  order  to 
meet  the  efforts  of  the  League."  Do  you  then  believe  that 
they  would  in  reality  increase  that  influence  by  giving  their 
tenants  leases,  and  rendering  them  independent  ?  (Cries  of 
No,  no.)  The  tenautry-at-will  system  has  been  very, 
much  increased  of  late,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
influence  in  these  counties.  They  want  now  more  and  more 
influence ;  and  therefore  tliere  is  less  and  less  prospect  of  agri  ■ 
cultural  improvement.  This  is  the  reason  why  they  will  never 
give  us  a  committee  of  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Cobden  has  asked  them  for  it  for  three  years  running, 
and  they  have  never  ventured  to  go  into  inquiry  over  and  over 
again,  to  learn  what  good  these  Corn  Laws  do  to  the  farmer. 
They  will  not  grant  b  committee  for  inquiry,  because  they 
know  that  the  fanners  would  come  up  upon  any  such  occa- 
sion and  give  evidence  which  would  be  very  prejudicial  to 
their  cause.  (Hear.)  The  farmers  have  their  Goatacre 
meetings  as  well  as  the  labourers,  where  they  talk  of  things 
is  a  manner  widely  Afferent  from  the  way  in  which  they  ore 
discussed  at  their  Parliamentary  protection  meetings. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  have  their  grievances ;  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, they  are  not  frightened  at  the  consequences  of  Free 
Trade,  as  the  landlords  and  his  dependants  are.  I  hap- 
pened recently  to  communicate  with  one  of  the  most  respect 
able  land-agents  in  this  country,  a  man  who  acts  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  different  landowners  in  the  country,  and  all  of 
them  peers  of  the  realm.  I  asked  him  the  other  day  whe- 
ther he  shared  in  the  fears  which  were  professed 
respecting  the  results  of  Free  Trade  by  the  landed 
interest  ?  He  told  me  far  from  it ;  that  among  the  whole 
agricultural  party  no  one  could  be  found  a  more  staunch  and 
earnest  advocate  for  Free  Trade  than  he  was ;  and  none 
more  perfectly  convinced  of  the  gross  delusion  of  the  state- 
ment that  Free  Trade  would  injure  the  landed  interest.  I 
asked  him  in  what  way  he  thought  Free  Trade  would  benefit 
the  agriculturist  ?  He  replied,  that  one  of  the  first  things 
would  be  a  better  cultivation  of  the  land,  a  greater  employ- 
ment of  labourers,  and  a  great  decrease  of  odium  incurred  by 
the  aristocracy,  and  which  is  now  being  daily  heaped  upon 
their  heads.  I  then  asked  him  whether  the  farmers  placed 
much  confidence  in  the  statements  made  against  Free  Trade  ? 
and  whether  he  believed  they  would  sustain  much  loss  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ?  He  said  he  had  just  been  letting 
some  farms  of  a  nobleman  to  his  tenants ;  that  he  had  asked 
every  one  of  them  whether  they  would  wish  to  have  a  clause 
inserted  in  the  lease  providing  that  if  the  Corn  Laws  were 
repealed  they  should  have  their  leases  cancelled.  He  pro- 
posed that  each  party — landlord  and  tenant — should,  six 
months  after  the  Corn  Laws  have  been  repealed,  have  the 
option  of  cancelling  the  lease.  All  these  tenants  of  this 
nobleman  took  time  to  consider  of  the  proposition ;  but 
every  one  of  them  came  back  after  reflection,  and  refused  to 
have  the  clause  inserted.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  said  there 
was  so  much  doubt  among  themselves  as  to  whether  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  beneficial,  or  prejudicial, 
as  some  people  said,  that  they  would  not  run  the  risk  of  the 
landlord  cancelling  the  lease.  (Loud  cheering.)  Then  we 
are  told  by  these  protectionist  gentlemen,  that  we  shall  do 
great  injury  to  agriculture,  threatening  that  most  important 
class,  the  tenant  fanners  of  this  country  with  utter 
ruin.  I  say  they  have  no  ground  for  making  any  such  state- 
ment. I  have  just  quoted  the  opinion  of  this  land  agent ;  a 
man  who  would  come  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whose  respectability  would  be  undoubted,  and  would  give 
evidence  to  the  same  effect,  before  the  face  of  Parliament,  if 
he  was  invited  so  to  do ;  and  every  man  must  admit  the  au- 
thority which  his  experience  and  character  would  give  to 
what  he  said.  But  I  will  just  call  your  attention  to  what 
was  said  in  the  presence  of  20,000  people  about  three  weeks 
ago  by  a  gentleman  who  is  president  of  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety, who  is  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  York,  much  es- 
teemed by  all  his  class,  and  by  the  county  in  which  lie 
dwells,  with  respect  to  the  prospect  of  the  evil  or  advantage 
likely  to  result  from  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  Free 
Trade.  I  will  read  you  this  passage  iu  a  speech  with  re- 
spect to  the  expected  effects  by  our  agriculturist  of  the  adop- 
tion of  Free  Trade.    He  says, 

"  What  the  effects  of  this  Corn  Law  have  been  upon  trade  and 
manufactures,  I  leave  to  others  who  have  felt  them,  I  fear  too 
bitterly ;  but  as  to  the  influence  which  this  law  has  had  on  agri- 
culture, I,  as  a  farmer,  as  a  country  squire,  and  as  the  president 
of  an  agricultural  society,  may  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  form 
some  opinion;  and  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  take  as  a  criterion 
such  a  district  as  that  I  live  in — a  district  bordering  upon  a 
manufacturing  one ;  and  one,  too,  in  which  any  blow  struck  to 
trade  is  always  felt  immediately  and  acutely.  But  I  have  lived 
for  twol  years  iu  a,  purely  agricultural  county  in  the  south  of 
England  ;  and  I  have  observed  the  results  of  protection  there  ; 
I  have  seen  there  the  protected  labourer,  I  have  seen  what  is  his 
condition.  I  have  seen  protected  land,  I  know  what  is  its  con- 
dition. I  declare  to  you  that  I  never  saw  labourers  or  land  in  a 
more  wretched  or  destitute  plight  than  they  are  in  Devonshire, 
part  of  Gloucestershire,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  much  of  Dorsetshire, 
and  of  Somersetshire." 

Gentlemen,  I  think  that  that  is  a  very  important  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  which  we  are  advocating 
with  so  much  earnestness  ;  because  it  is  not  an  indifferent 
thing  to  be  charged  with  reckless  proceedings  in  favour  of 
our  own  interest,  or  the  views  we  entertain,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  interests  and  well  being  of  any  other  portion  of 
our  fellow  subjects.  I  say  we  do  rightly  iu  exposing  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  interests  which  are  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  concerned  in  the  change  we  call  for.  When 
we  find  persons  who  possess  the  greatest  means  of  informa- 
tion, whose  interests  are  deeply  involved  in  the  change,  and 
who  tender  us  their  opinions  on  the  result,  I  think  we 
do  right  iu  considering  it.  I  say  that  it  gives  us  confidence 
to  hear  these  opinions  expressed  by  such  persons.  I  know 
nothing  that  is  calculated  to  give  us  much  more  confidence, 
unless  it  be  to  read  the  speeches  at  some  of  the  protection 
meetings,  for  they  cannot  evidently  agree  upon  their 
own  question.  There  was  a  great  meeting  in  Hertford- 
shire the  other  day,  at  which  Lord  Salisbury  was  present. 
He  made  a  violent  speech  in  favour  of  protection.  He  said 
he  would  not  bate  a  tittle  of  it ;  that  they  had  not  near 
enough  of  it,  and  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  sur- 
render any  portion  of  that  which  was  now  possessed.  At 
that  very  meeting  Lord  Essex  was  present,  and  he  said  he 
could  not  at  all  go  that  length ;  that  there  were  a  great 
nnmher  of  jprotected  things — which  I  presume  he  did  not 
grow  himself — and  wliich,  therefore,  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
come  iuto  this  country  duty  free.  He  asserted  that  all  the 
inferior  groins  tux  now  protected,  and  that  it  would  be  a  most 


enormous  advantage  if  we  were  to  let  them  in  without  pay- 
ing duty.  For  thirty  yearB  they  have  been  upholding  this 
system  of  protection,  and  all  this  time  they  have  been  finding 
out  this,  which  they  say  would  be  u  great  boon  to  agricul- 
ture. They  allege  that  if  nil  these  things  were  to  come  into 
this  country  free,  it  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to  those 
who  have  to  feed  their  cattle.  (Hear.;  Thus  Lord  Essex 
did  not  object  to  all  the  duty  continuing  upon  the  food  for 
the  people.  He  grew  wheat,  but  not  these  inferior  grains ;  and 
therefore,  he  said  that  the  duty  upon  the  latter  articles  was  a 
positive  evil  to  the  agriculturists,  and  that  you  could  not 
confer  a  greater  boon  upon  agriculture  than  by  withdrawing 
all  the  protection  from  this  food  for  cattle.  ( Hear. )  Then, 
with  respect  to  the  peculiar  burdens,  I  defy  any  person  to 
read  their  speeches  and  find  two  of  them  agreed  upon  the 
matter.  They  have  been  called  upon,  again  and  again,  to 
bring  in  their  bill  and  account,  and  to  let  us  see  what  the 
amount  of  it  is,  in  order  that  we  may  see  whether  we  can 
arrange  it  with  them,  but  they  never  will  do  so  ;  they  never 
will  allow  any  inquiry  to  he  made  into  the  matter,  because 
they  believe  that  the  examination  would  go  farther  than  they 
wish,  and  extend  to  exemptions  as  well  as  burdens  ;  and  they 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  exemptions  preponderate. 
(Cheers.)  Looking  at  all  these  inconsistencies,  and  marking 
the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  mischief  of  this  law ;  look- 
ing to  the  little  intelligence  they  have  brought  to  the  defence 
of  the  system,  and  the  invariable  success  which  has  attended 
Free  Trade,  how  can  any  minister,  who  is  convinced  of  the 
dangers  and  mischiefs  of  the  law,  give  any  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  authority  to  such  a  party  ?  How  can  he  regard 
the  opinion  of  a  party  who  have  been  wrong  ever  since  they 
have  been  known,  as  the  cliiefs  who  take  part  in  protection 
meetings  have  been  ?  (Hear.)  They  are  men  who  are  eter- 
nally predicting  woe  on  all  that  is  conceded  to  the  public  wants 
and  wishes.  They  are  always  supposing  that  what  is  given 
to  the  public  is  token  from  them  ;  that  the  last  abuse  which 
has  been  abandoned  is  the  thing  most  essential  to  the  great- 
ness of  this  country;  and  they  have  been  proved  to  be 
wrong  in  every  prediction  and  opinion  they  have  uttered  ; 
and,  though  there  may  be  among  them  some  of  liberal  poli- 
tics, yet  thejLiave  not  been  more  right  iu  their  views  on 
this  subjeqflfcear,  hear.)  Upon  every  commercial  reform 
during  the  last  four  years  they  predicted  some  dire  cala- 
mity to  this  country ;  and  what  is  now  the  ground  which, 
they  assume  against  any  further  change  ?  It  is  that  the 
country  is  apw  in  a  most  unparalleled  state  of  prosperity 
(cries  of  Onfroh) ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  very  unwise 
and  dangerous  in  them  to  make  any  further  reform.  Look 
at  all  these  opinions  uttered  during  the  last  four  years  ;  look 
at  the  tariff  reform  ;  at  all  the  changes  in  the  custom-duties 
proposed  and  effected — all  of  wliich  it  was  stated  would  ruin 
the  country;  that  ruin  and  misfortune  to  all  must 
result  from  it.  And  now  again  they  come  forward 
and  say,  "Do  not  touch  corn;  do  not  touch  our  pro- 
tected counties,  for  they  are  more  prosperous  than  they 
ever  have  been.  Leave  well  alone  ;  we  cannot  do  better." 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  cannot  conceive,  then,  that  these  people, 
notwithstanding  we  are  told  thtt  they  are  making  a  great 
display,  can  have  any  authority  in  this  country,  or  over  any 
Minister,  from  any  sagacity  they  have  shown,  or  from  any 
disinterestedness  one  can  give  them  credit  for,  or  any  talent 
they  have  evinced  in  the  vindication  of  their  systems.  But, 
gentlemen,  it  is  of  no  use  disguising  from  you  the  truth,  that 
they  may,  as  the  legislature  is  now  constituted,  obtain  a  nu- 
merical advantage  if  any  honest  and  good  measure  is  pro- 
posed ;  and  therefore  I  should  wish  you  to  be  prepared  for 
the  event.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  that  a  great  effort  will 
he  made  ;  and  the  more  honest  the  measure  is,  the  more  full 
and  satisfactory,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  resist  it,  and  the 
more  effort  will  they  make  to  defeat  it.  I  only  trust  that  you 
will  be  prepared  for  the  event,  and  that  you  will  leave  notliing 
untried  or  undone,  both  in  justice  to  yourselves  and  for  the 
good  of  this  country,  to  prevent  yourselves  being  trampled 
upon  and  triumphed  over  by  the  most  interested  and  un- 
worthy party  that  ever  arrayed  itself  against  a  people.  The 
lion,  gentleman  was  loudly  cheered  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech. 

The  Chairman  then  said — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Mr. 
Houghton  will  now  address  you. 

Mr.  Houghton  came  forward  amid  considerable  ap- 
plause, and  spoke  as  follows, — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  rise 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  embarrassment  to  address 
you  this  evening.  When  I  consider  the  great  cause  in  which 
the  country  is  engaged,  and  the  position  which  I  hold  as  an 
agriculturist  in  this  country,  and  when  I  further  take  into 
consideration  the  eloquence  with  which  you  have  been  ad- 
dressed by  parties  from  the  place  where  I  stand,  I  can 
scarcely  expect  that  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  your  attention 
while  I  state  to  you  the  reasons  I  had  for  leaving  the  society, 
and  the  opinions  I  formerly  espoused.  Gentlemen,  I  say  to 
you  that  unless  I  have  a  sufficient  reason  to  state  to  you  this 
evening  to  have  influenced  my  mind  in  coming  to  that 
change,  I  ought  to  be  denounced  as  a  reverend  gentleman  in 
Staffordshire,  who  attended  a  protection  meeting  in  that 
county  last  week,  denounced  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  "  a  traitor 
to  his  religion  and  his  principles."  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen, 
I  should  be  a  traitor,  and  worse  than  a  traitor,  because  for 
25  years  of  my  life  I  have  besn  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
expending  every  sliilliug  of  which  I  am  possessed  in 
that  pursuit ;  not  only  have  I  done  that,  but  I  have 
advised  other  individuals  who  have  estates  under  my 
charge  to  do  the  best  to  improve  theirs  also.  If  I  considered 
this  measure  to  be  detrimental  either  to  their  interests  or 
my  own,  I  should  be  a  traitor  indeed.  But  I  believe  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  measure 
would  be  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  community  at 
large.  I  shall  inquire  to-night  what  protection  has  done  for 
the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  farm  labourer.  Upon  this 
point  I  shall  beg  your  attention  for  a  short  time,  and  I  pro- 
mise you  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  will  tell  you  in 
the  commencement  what  I  think  of  protection.  I  consider 
it  to  be  the  parent  of  idleness  (cheers),  and  I  defy  any  man 
where  protection  has  been  applied  to  show  me  that  that  in- 
terest where  it  has  been  so  applied  has  ever  prospered.  Now 
I  will  look  at  it  if  you  please  with  respect  to  the  article  of 
silk.  I  recollect  the  time  when  the  mercers  in  this  country 
thought,  when  the  duty  upon  that  article  was  about  to  be 
attacked,  that  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  their  trade.  No  such 
consequence  has  token  place.  We  were  afraid  of  coming 
into  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  now  I  be- 
lieve that  of  English  silk  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
flag  floats  upon  the  breeze  in  India  itself.  (Hear  hear.) 
Now  with  respect  to  wool,  I  am  myself  a  large  wool- 
grower.  I  recollect  once  expressing  the  strongest  opi- 
nion I  ever  stated  to  a  nobleman,  whose  name  I  cannot 
express  with  sufficient  reverence  and  awe:  he  is  gone, 
but  a  more  worthy  man  never  lived ;  I  refer  to  the  late 
Lord  Spencer.  (Hear,  hear).  I  recollect  telling  him  that 
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he  had  ruined  us  by  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  wool,  and 
that  we  should  never  be  able  to  sell  that  article  again.  Why, 
gentlemeu,  the  answer  he  made  me  was  this :  he  said,  "  Now 
let  me  assure  you,  that  the  same  answer  I  have  given  to  the 
eilk-weaver  I  give  to  you.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  you 
have  no  cause  to  fear  competition  in  wool ;  that  article  will 
sell  as  dear  as  you  have  ever  sold  it  before."  That  predic- 
tion has  been  Verified  since  that  period,  and  I  have  been 
selling  my  wool  at  a  higher  rate  than  I  ever  sold  it  previ- 
ously. Then  again,  with  respect  to  the  tariff.  I,  amongst 
others  certainly,  when  Sir  B.  Peel  introduced  that  measure 
into  the  legislature,  greatly  feared  that  such  a  sweeping 
measure  would  ruin  us ;  and  I  almost  doubted  whether  we 
should  not  have  come  to  pass  what  people  told  me,  (mind  I 
never  stated  it  myself,)  but  I  was  told  that  pigs  would  never 
be  worth  any  tliiug  any  more ;  that  bacon  might  be  had  for 
nothing ;  that  in  America  there  were  thousands  of  fat  pigs 
always  ready  to  kill ;  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
out  and  slaughter  them  ;  that  they  were  always  fattened, 
and  as  soon  as  you  had  killed  them  you  might  bring  them 
over  here.  All  that  was  a  fallacy,  and  we  now  see  that  after 
some  years  experience  bacon  is  as  dear  as  it  ever  was.  We 
want  all  the  fat  pigs  that  we  can  get,  and  if  the  Americans 
have  any  more  to  send,  so  much  the  better ;  for  we  shall  be 
very  glad  of  them.  Then,  with  respect  to  beef,  in  some 
countries  they  said  they  have  cattle  always  fit  to  be  killed ; 
you  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  and  kill  the  beast  and  bring 
them  over  here,  as  fat  oxen  as  you  ever  saw.  Why,  gentle- 
men, we  want  all  the  oxen  which  they  can  send  to  us;  there- 
fore, I  say,  the  very  measures  they  were  afraid  of,  has  proved 
not  at  all  injurious.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  Bacon 
and  beef  have  been  as  dear  as  ever,  and  it  is  evident  that  our 
fears  at  that  time  were  all  groundless.  So  it  is  with  respect 
to  wool.  Wool  is  no  cheaper  since  we  have  had  a  Free  Trade 
in  that  article.  If  protection  is  good,  we  must  have  been 
going  backwards  ever  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  be- 
cause every  movement  we  have  made,  as  sure  as  day  follows 
night,  has  been  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade.  The  very 
hat  which  I  wear  upon  my  head  is  of  French  manufacture  ; 
and  therefore,  I  say,  the  manufacturer  of  that  hat  has  as 
much  right  to  come  forward  and  ask  for  protection,  as  a 
hatter,  as  I  have  to  ask  for  it  in  my  business.  Gentle 
men,  these  are  my  opinions  with  regard  (^protection ; 
•we  have  had  the  Corn  Laws  for  thirty  years,  and 
they  are  not  by  any  means  new  acquaintances  of  ours.  I 
had  to  give  evidence  before  a  committee  of  House  of 
Commons  at  a  period  when  distress  was  vcry^Kat,  in  the 
year  1822,  when  the  Corn  Law  was  the  most  stringent  that 
we  ever  had.  I  will  just  read  you  one  line  of  a  meeting  that 
took  place  in  Kent.  This  is  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons. — "  Sheweth,  that  the  unexampled  distress  with 
which  your  petitioners  are  now  afflicted  is  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing kind."  Gentlemen,  this  is  when  they  were  in  the  very 
height  of  protection;  they  could  not  by  possibility  have  better, 
because  this  was  the  law  of  1815,  and  yet  they  had  suffer- 
ings as  great  as  they  ever  had.  (Cries  of  hear,  hear.)  The 
Corn  Law  has  not  had  the  effect  which  it  was  intended  to 
have,  because  the  grand  object  of  the  Corn  Laws  was 
to  produce,  as  near  as  possible,  a  certainty  of  price.  Has  it 
answered  that  professed  purpose  ?  In  the  years  1835  anil 
1836,  wheat  was  35s.  and  36s. ;  in  the  years  1841  and  1842 
it  was  74s. :  therefore,  the  conclusion  to  which  I  arrive  at 
is  this,  that  when  we  have  bountiful  seasons,  corn  will  be 
cheap;  and  when  unfavourable  seasons,  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  it  from  any  country  that  can  send  it  us.  Now,  I  shall 
also  inquire  whether  these  Corn  Laws  have  actually  and  in 
reality  served  the  parties  for  whom  they  were  professedly  in- 
tended. For  instance,  much  less  has  been  said  about  their 
repeal.  It  has  been  said,  that  if  you  abolish  the  Corn  Laws, 
it  will  ruin  the  church.  (Laughter).  In  that  I  differ  from 
the  supporters  of  the  Corn  Laws,  for  I  love  the  church ;  and 
1  will  tell  you  another  reason  why  I  differ  from  them.  I 
think  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  be  holding  out  the 
hand  of  fellowship  in  the  bond  of  peace ;  for  surely  it  never 
can  be  good  for  religion,  or  the  community  at  large,  that 
people  should  be  congregated  together  with  a  determination 
to  carry  this  measure,  one  party  being  set  against  an- 
other. Therefore  I  say,  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and  the  bond 
of  peace,  it  is  good  for  all  parties ;  and  I  am  sure  those  who 
are  true  members  of  the  church  will  not  object  to  any  mea- 
sure that  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
will  ruin  the  aristocracy.  I,  for  one,  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  reverence  for  that  body.  I  do  not  hold  violent 
opinions.  I  think  that  an  alteration  of  these  laws  will  do 
mwre  to  raise  that  body  in  the  opinion,  the  good  sense,  and 
go*fl  will  of  the  people  than  any  other  measure  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  devised.  I,  for  one,  cannot  agree  with  statements 
I  hear,  not  only  here,  but  at  other  meetings  of  this  descrip- 
tion, namely,  that  we  are  a  privileged  class.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  a  privileged  class ;  I  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  throw 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  to  cultivate  the  land  against  any  man, 
Jet  him  come  from  where  he  will.  (Loud  cheers).  All  I  ask 
is  a  free  stage  and  fair  play.  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Villiers 
has  said  to-night ;  I  say  if  there  are  burdens  upon  the  laud, 
the  only  way  to  settle  that  question  is  to  bring  in  the 
Bill,  to  prove  their  burdens,  and  let  them  be  settled.  That 
is  the  plain  and  straightforward  way.  Something  else  has 
been  said  with  respect  to  leases.  I  hold,  as  has  been  previ- 
ously stated,  the  greatest  quantity  of  land  of  any  man  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  I  hold  those  farms  upon  leases,  all  of  them. 
I  say  I  should  be  a  traitor;  and  I  will  tell  you,  more  than  that, 
if  I  was  not  prepared  with  an  opinion,  which  I  now  espouse, 
to  come  forward  as  I  am  te  otter  to  take  a  lease  for  as  many 
years  as  my  landlord  chooses  to  grant  at  the  same  rent  that 
I  tin  now  paying  for  them.  I  must  be  allowed  to  state,  that 
the  fears  upon  this  head  in  ray  opinion  are  all  groundless. 
And  then  another  question  is  with  respect  to  land  going 
out  of  cultivation.  I  once  remember  saying  to  that 
lamented  nobleman  to  whom  1  have  before  referred,  that  with 
a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  the  corn  would  be  worth  nothing, 
ile  answered,  "  If  that  is  the  case,  we  shall  all  be  kept;  if 
there  is  this  land  abroad,  and  corn  is  sent  over  in  such  abun- 
dance that  you  will  find  it  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  we 
shall  be  all  very  well  kept ;  but  they  will  find  us  a  very 
large  family,  therefore  they  will  very  soon  get  tired  of  keep- 
ing us.  They  would  find  it  necessary  to  procure  labour  for 
us,  or  else  they  would  be  keeping  us  for  nothing."  With 

Tt"  ll'C  1  ^tPff}1  i?  'am'  8°'u?  out  °^  cuMvation,  1  do  not  believe  any 
'i     rl  I  ttifceTorthe  kind ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  Free  Trade 
-  — ^^yptll^e  the  means  of  increasing  cultivation.    Now,  I  must 
'    i&fi  thM  ire  have  had  much  said  with  respect  to  the  land- 
■        J    lord*,  iflyook  back  for  the  last  30  years,  I  ask  myself 
tWs  qutlnoh,  what  is  the  state  of  the  landed  interest? 
\  '■'  J(  F^ffm^ko  judge  by  the  immense  properties  which 
1 1 live  cjuUjgeil  hands,  has  it  been  beneficial  to  the  particular 
I    class  •wry  it  was  intended  ?  If  1  look  to  the  immense 
th&nge  which,  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  te 


nants,  and  look  at  the  petitions  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  by  them,  I  see  that  protection 
has  not  been  profitable.  But  then  I  come  to  another 
class,  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  particularly, 
and  that  is  the  labourers.  I  do  not  think  the  Com  Law  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  labourers,  but  I  do  believe  that  there 
requires  a  change  in  the  whole  system ;  and  if  you  will  allow 
me  this  evening,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  should  be  done, 
and  lay  before  you  a  plan  which,  if  adopted,  would  lead  to  a 
better  state  of  tilings.  In  the  first  place,  I  consider  that 
every  labourer  should  have  land.  (Cheers.)  I  consider 
that  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  his  dwelling,  and 
that  every  man  should  be  educated.  (Loud  cheers.)  That 
I  believe  to  be  necessary,  and  if  you  will  only  let  him  have 
laud  he  will  be  able  to  cultivate  that  land, — he  will  be  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  he  will  be  able  to  live  in  those 
seasons  which  have  occurred,  and  always  will  occur  when 
labour  is  more  plentiful  than  demand, — he  will  have  some 
tiling  to  fall  back  upon,  and  something  to  do.  (Cheers.) 
I  also  think  that  that  land  ought  to  be  at  exactly 
the  same  price  as  the  rest  of  the  land  in  the  parish  is  let  at ; 
and  that  it  should  be  as  near  to  the  town  as  possible.  That, 
I  think,  would  be  the  means  of  benefiting  the  labourer. 
(Cheers.)  With  respect  to  the  tenant,  he  should  have  a 
security  of  tenure.  I  say  a  security  of  tenure,  because  I 
have  the  very  best  landlords  that  a  man  can  possibly  have. 
No  better  exist;  none  superior  are  to  be  found  in  the  world: 
but  I  ask  a  security  of  tenure,  because  there  is  an  uncer- 
tainty in  life.  The  reason  that  I  ask  that  is,  because  I  have 
property,  and  large  sums  to  invest  upon  that  land ;  and,  un- 
less I  had  security  of  tenure,  I  should  not  have  it  in  my 
power,  and  should  not  like  to  do  it.  If  a  man  commences  a 
farm,  which  requires  large  sums  to  be  expended  upon  it,  a 
man  looks  very  hard  in  his  face  before  he  will  assist  him 
with  any  money,  because  he  has  no  security  of  tenure. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  look  at  the  security  of  tenure  of 
farms  in  Scotland.  Why,  there  it  has  had  the  most  bene- 
ficial effect :  if  you  apply  it  here,  you  will  see  the  same 
effect  will  arise.  (Cries  of  hear,  hear.)  Then,  gentlemen, 
with  respect  to  the  lands,  the  landlord  will  see  his  lands  im- 
proved ;  and  he  will  also  see  to  his  tenant,  and  his  labourer, 
because  it  is  the  landlord's  duty  to  see  the  plan  that  he  has 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  labourer,  having  land  and  cot- 
tage, carried  into  effect ;  and  that  being  done,  he  will  find 
his  state  will  be  improved  ;  and  his  tenant,  who  has  a  secu- 
rity of  tenure,  will  still  keep  on  improving.  That  is  my 
opiiu'on  with  respect  to  that  measure.  I  do  not  think 
that  these  laws  have  been  beneficial  to  Ireland ;  but  I  be 
lieve  this,  that  bad  legislation  has  been  the  cause  of  a  great 
many  evils  that  have  afflicted  that  unhappy  land.  I  demand 
for  them  what  I  ask  for  myself,  and  that  is,  that  an  altera 
tion  should  take  place ;  and  I  now  to  night,  before  this 
country,  and  in  your  presence,  as  Englishmen,  call  upon  you 
to  lose  no  time,  and  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  until  you 
see  justice  done  to  that  unfortunate  couutry.  (Loud  cheers.) 
These  Irish  farmers  do  not  think  so  much  of  the  Corn 
Laws  as  that  they  ought  to  have  fair  play.  That  is  the  state- 
ment I  have  to  make  with  respect  to  that  country.  I  want  to 
effect  an  alteration  for  them  as  well  as  for  myself.  I  am 
sorry,  gentlemen,  for  having  trespassed  so  long  upon 
your  time  (cries  of  "  Go  on") ;  but  when  I  know,  as  I  do, 
that  things  require  to  be  altered,  there  as  well  as  here.  I 
will  tell  you  exactly,  if  they  are  really  in  earnest  in  legislating 
for  Ireland,  what  the  House  of  Commons  would  do.  In 
Ireland;  the  landlords  have  but  little  money,  and  the  tenants 
less;  and  they  have  not  the  means  of  improving  the  land  ; 
and  all  I  ask  of  the  Government  is  this,  to  bring  in  a 
measure  to  enable  the  heirs  of  entail  to  raise  money 
upon  their  estates  for  that  purpose  at  i  per  cent. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Mark  you,  for  this  particular  thing. 
If  you  will  only  do  as  you  do  in  other  cases,  insist  on  a  man 
who  sends  out  a  vessel  to  America,  that  he  shall  have 
enough  room,  and  shall  carry  sufficient  water ;  why  should 
not  the  Government  interfere,  and  say,  "  These  human 
beings  shall  not  live  in  places  unfit  to  contain  them  !"  In 
every  instance,  first,  second,  third,  fouth,  and  fifth-class 
houses  should  be  erected  in  proportion  to  the  rent;  and 
Government  itself  should  be  allowed  to  have  proper  men,  to 
see  that  carried  into  effect.  They  should  have  the  power  to 
charge  that  estate  with  4  per  cent.,  then  what  would  be  the 
consequence  ?  There  would  be  a  security  for  every  man ; 
and  we  should  all  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  meu 
would  live  in  houses  fit  to  contain  them,  and  not  in  hovels 
which  are  unfit  for  the  residence  of  human  beings.  It  would 
be  the  means  of  bestowing  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  trade 
of  that  country,  because  it  would  put  men  in  employment, 
and  no  injury  could  be  done.  We  should  not  interfere  with  pri- 
vate property  at  all,  but  there  is  a  question  in  that  country 
as  well  as  here  with  respect  to  the  church.  I  once  visited 
a  place  that  I  shall  never  forget.  What  do  you  think  was  the 
answer  given  to  a  question  proposed  by  me?  I  wanted  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  bill  that  would 
enable  certain  parties  to  have  some  land,  but  it  was  church 
property.  The  owner  of  that  property  said,  "I  am  perfectly 
willing  that  it  should  be  so."  I  asked  one  of  the  county 
members  a  question  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  answer 
that  he  mode  me  was  that  he  never  could  consent  to  that, 
because  it  would  be  an  attack  on  the  Established  Church.  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  what  the  one  has  to  do  with 
the  other.  I  think  if  the  repeal  of  those  laws  was  effected, 
and  we  then  went  to  work  in  a  good  spirit  for  the  legislation 
of  that  unhappy  country,  we  should  soon  have  less  of  agita- 
tion and  more  of  cultivation ;  less  of  agitation  and  more  of 
education.  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  Chairman  then  came  forward,  and  said — Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 

Mr.  M.  Gibson,  (who,  on  presenting  himself  at  the  table, 
was  received  with  loud  applause),  addressed  the  meeting  as 
follows  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — After  the 
excellent  speech  of  Mr.  Villiers,  and  the  very  practical  and 
useful  address  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Houghton,  on  extensive 
agriculturist,  it  would  perhaps  ill  become  me  to  trespass 
long  upon  your  time.  But,  this  I  will  remark,  that  it  seems 
from  the  vast  assemblage  collected  here  this  evening,  that 
you  have  not  thought  it  wise  at  present  to  consider  the  mea- 
sure of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  entirely  carried.  It  has, 
1  dare  say,  occurred  to  many  of  you,  as  it  has  been  remarked 
by  some  in  my  hearing,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  upon  the  Corn  Laws,  now  that  the  leaders  of 
the  two  great  parties,  Sir  B.  Peel  and  Lord  J.  Russell,  had 
taken  the  question  into  their  care.  Let  me  beg  you  to  re- 
member, that  the  question  is  still  in  your  hands.  (Cheers.) 
From  the  fatal  mistake  of  considering  that  a  question  not 
carried  is  not  still  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  there  have 
been  many  disappointments  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  The 
liberties  of  a  nation  were  never  yielded  as  a  free  gift 
by  rulers  to  n  people;  they  have  always  been  wrung 


from  the  Government  by  the  steady  perseverance  and 
unshaken  exertions  of  the  people  themselves.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Who  knows  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  yet  decided 
what  question  he  shall  submit  to  the  legislature,  and  who 
knows  but  that  this  very  assemblage  this  evening  may  give 
him  a  power  to  dictate  better  terms  to  the  Cabinet  Council? 
Who  knows  that  this  assemblage  may  not  have  great  weight 
with  the  ministers,  and  enable  them  to  find  courage  to  pro- 
pose a  bold  and  good  measure?  We  ore  in  the  position  of 
persons  standing  by  the  bed  side  of  some  worthy  matron ;  we 
do  not  know  yet  whether  it  is  to  ba  a  boy  or  a  girl.  (Laugh- 
ter.) We  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be ;  and  therefore  I  say 
it  becomes  us  not  to  desert  our  duty,  but  to  watch  ond  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  but  a  perfect  and  a  healthy  child. 
(Renewed  laughter.)  Our  worthy  chairman  named  that 
child ;  it  is  the  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  (Loud  cheers.)  What  a  contrast  is  this 
assemblage  with  those  poor  and  pitiful  meetings  of  our  op- 
ponents ?  Why  our  chairman  mentioned  that  at  some  pro 
tection  meeting  a  cat  might  be  discovered  as  it  wandered 
amongst  the  listeners  ;  but  here  I  will  venture  to  assert  that 
if  the  whole  Central  Society  for  the  Protection  of  British 
Agriculture  which  assemble  in  the  parlour  of  No.  17,  Old 
Bond  Street,  were  to  be  put  into  this  theatre,  you  would  not 
know  that  they  were  here  at  all.  (Cheers).  Perhaps  some 
of  them  are  here.  (Hear,  hear).  I  wish  they  may  be.  ( Hear, 
hear).  They  are  going  it  seems  to  fight  the  League  with  its 
own  weapons  in  the  Registration  Courts  ;  they  are  about  to 
try  the  "  manufacturing  of  votes,"  as  it  is  called.  Though 
they  have  condemned  such  a  course  as  highly  immoral  and 
unconstitutional,  yet  it  turns  out  that  they  are  going  to  adopt 
it  themselves.  These  persons,  we  find,  though  favourable 
to  unrelaxed  protection,  have  no  very  great  objection  to  re- 
laxed morals ;  and  as  they  are  going  to  use  all  the  weapons 
of  the  League,  perhaps  we  may  live  to  see  a  rival  house, — 
not  Drury  Lane ;  let  me  advise  them  not  to  be  so  aspiring  at 
first, — try  a  small  house,  "  The  Strand,"  or  some  other  little 
theatre — and  I  am  quite  sure  our  excellent  friend,  the  chair- 
man, if  they  are  unwilling  at  the  outset  to  engage  a  theatre 
upon  their  own  account,  would  let  a  portion  of  the  boxes  for 
some  of  the  principal  members  of  "  ThwCentral  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  British  Agriculture,"  where  they  might  at- 
tend and  speak  for  themselves.  We  would  give  them  a  patient 
hearing,  and  would  reply  fairly  and  dispassionately  to  their  ar- 
guments; and  if  we  did  not  convince  those  of  them  that  arc  ca- 
pable of  being  conviuced,  that  our  cause  is  one  of  justice,  hu- 
manity, avid  right,  then  I  can  only  suy,  I  shoidd  despair  of  the 
triumph  of  the  cau«e  that  we  are  advocating.  What  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  it  is  that  we  should  have  this  mighty  opposition 
to  the  proposal  we  make.  Forwhatis  it  ?  We  ore  endeavouring 
to  take  off  a  tax.  If  we  were  assembled  here  in  great  num- 
bers to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  people,  we  could  perfectly  un- 
derstand that  there  might  be  meetings  of  persons  who  would 
be  unwilling  to  bear  this  additional  burthen;  but  our  object 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Our  desire  is  to  remove  a  tax;  mid 
what  a  strange  notion,  what  a  singular  perversion  of  the  very 
idea  of  taxation  ! — that  when  there  is  a  proposition  to  re- 
move it  you  should  have  great  numbers  of  persons  coming 
forward  and  saying,  " That  tax  is  a  bounty  to  us;  it  puts 
money  into  our  pockets,  and  therefore  do  not  relieve  the 
nation  from  the  burthen."  Does  it  not  strike  every  one  that 
a  tax  ought  to  be  a  general  burthen,  and  ought  only  to 
be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  the  State ;  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  rightful  tax  can  be  a  bounty  to  any  portion  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects?  But  this  is  a  tax  that  is  at  once 
a  burthen  to  the  nation ;  and,  according  to  their  own  show- 
ing, a  bounty  to  the  landlords:  therefore  I  say  the  very 
opposition  to  the  removal  of  this  tax  is  in  itself  a  proof 
that  there  must  be  something  dishonest  in  its  operation, 
something  at  variance  with  the  true  principle  of  taxation, 
and  that  it  must  strike  every  man  that  it  cannot  be 
right  that  a  burthen  to  some  should  be  a  bounty  to  others. 
We  have  never  made  this  Corn  Law  question  a  question  of 
mere  price,  nor  have  we  confined  it  to  or  made  it  altoge- 
ther a  question  of  feeding  the  people ;  but  the  high  ground 
which  we  have  taken  is  this — that  we  have  a  right  to  free- 
dom of  exchange.  We  demand  of  the  legislature,  or  the 
landed  proprietors  who  have  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
ruling  party  in  that  legislature,  to  desist  from  obstructing 
the  corn  trade.  We  say  that  trade  in  foreign  corn  is  a 
legitimate  pursuit;  we  contend  that  an  Englishman  has  a 
right  to  invest  his  capital  in  the  purchase  of  corn  ;  that  te 
has  a  right  to  buy  foreign  corn  and  bring  it  into  this  country 
and  sell  it  at  a  profit  if  it  suits  his  interest  and  convenience 
to  do  so ;  and  we  say,  moreover,  that  he  is  not  to  be  ob- 
structed in  so  doing  to  suit  the  private  and  pecuniary  inte- 
rests of  any  class  of  his  fellow-subjects.  (Loud  cheers.) 
We  do  not  put  it  on  the  mere  ground  of  price.  Freedom  of 
exchange  is  the  most  obvious  of  human  lights ;  and  we  say 
if  there  is  to  be  any  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  fo- 
reign corn  trade,  by  imposing  a  duty  on  the  importation  <>f 
corn,  let  the  same  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  home  corn 
grower ;  let  him  have  the  same  tax  which  the  foreign  mer- 
chants and  importers  have  to  bear,  and  then  there  will  be 
something  like  justice  between  them.  Not  that  we  admit  that 
corn  is  a  fit  subject  for  taxation  :  nothing  of  the  kind.  We 
think  the  food  of  the  people  is  of  all  things  the  most 
unfit  for  a  tax.  I  was  anxious  to  dwell  upon  that  point,  be- 
cause so  much  had  been  said  by  our  opponents  as  to  certain 
alleged  inconsistencies  in  the  statements  of  the  Free  Traders, 
with  reference  to  what  would  be  the  price  of  food  after  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Our  argument  and  demand  rests 
not  upon  price.  What  has  been  said  of  price  is  mere  specu- 
lation. Whatever  be  the  price,  we  contend  for  freedom  in  the 
corn  trade.  The  speculation  as  to  price  is  a  curious  specu 
lation  and  an  interesting  one,  and  undoubtedly  bears  upon 
the  question  ;  but  it  does  not  and  cannot  form  the  basis 
upon  which  this  just  and  righteous  demand  is  made.  Now, 
with  regard  to  price,  we  have  the  evidence  of  our  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Houghton,  who  does  not  anticipate  a  fall  of  price 
from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  There  may  be  no  dimi- 
nution of  price,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  very  greatly  increased 
consumption  of  food.  The  imported  food  may  not  be  a  sub- 
stitute, either,  for  what  is  grown ;  it  may  be  additional : 
customers  may  increase  as  fast  as  imported  grain ;  and  with- 
out any  diminution  of  price,  there  may  be  a  great  increase  of 
the  comforts  of  the  great  masses  of  this  country.  Undoubt- 
edly the  smallest  duty  upon  foreign  coru  must  have  a 
tendency  to  limit  the  quautity  that  can  be  brought  into  this 
market ;  there  always  will  be,  when  a  certain  number 
of  quarters  of  corn  have  been  imported  into  the  coun- 
try, and  sold  at  a  profit  a  quautity  that  might  have  come 
in,  if  this  small  duty  which  I  am  supposing  had  not  pre- 
vented it.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  additional  quautity,  that 
might  have  been  imported,  however  small,  might  have  been 
sold  at  a  profit  but  for  this  small  duty;  therefore,  it  is  a  fal- 
lacy, and  n  mistake  to  talk  of  a  low  fixed  duty  being  paid  by 
the  foreigners,  aud  making  no  diflereuce  to  prices  uud  quan- 
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tityin  this  country.  The  smallest  imaginary  fixed  duty 
must  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  whole  quantity  which 
can  be  imported,  and  which  would  come  into  competition  with 
our  home  grown  corn  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumers  of 
this  country.  But  the  protection  party  seem  to  me  to  be 
doing  r11  thev  can  to  depreciate  the  value  of  their  lauded 
property.  It"seems  of  all  things  in  the  world  strange  for 
them  to  be  exerting  themselves  hard  in  telling  their  tenants 
that  when  the  Corn  Laws  are  repealed,  the  land  will  not 
yield  any  rent.  Why ,  they  must  not  wonder  if  many  of  these 
tenants  come  forward  when  they  are  repealed,  and  nsk  to 
have  their  land  rent  free.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  never 
circulated  such  reports,  or  created  such  panics  ;  and  I  should 
like  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  public  events  of  the  day 
that  can  justify  anv  man  in  saying,  that  the  repeal  pf  the 
Corn  Laws  is  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  landed  proprietors 
of  this  country-  Whv,  have  not  estates  been  lately 
selling  in  the  public  market  by  auction,  and  have  not  those 
estates  been  purchased  by  persons  for  mere  investment  solely 
as  a  security  for  money  and  for  the  interest  which  they  will 
vield  ?  And  I  ask  if  those  estates  have  sold  in  the  market  for 
one  year's,  or  one  day's,  less  purchase  than  they  would  some 
time* since,  when  the  agitation  against  the  Corn  Law  was 
not  near  so  rife  as  it  is  now  ?  Why,  the  capitalist  is  gene- 
rally a  very  sensitive  person.  Can  there  be  any  answer  to 
that  fact  the  farms  are  selling  by  public  auction  for  as  many 
years'  purchase  as  they  have  ever  sold ;  aye,  and  even  for  a 
greater  number  of  vears'  purchase  ?  I  know  several  farms 
that  were  sold  the  other  day  in  the  south  of  England,  that 
were  purchased  for  mere  investment,  and  that  brought  two 
years' more  purchase  than  the  same  farms  had  brought  in 
"183'J  ;  and  can  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  Corn 
Law  is  nearer  its  repeal  now  than  it  was  in  1839  ?  We  all 
know  there  is  a  well  -founded  rumour  that  a  very  great  change 
is  near  in  the  Com  Laws,  and  that  it  must  before  long  be 
totally  repealed.  I  say  that  if  there  had  been  a  sincere  belief 
in  the  mind  of  the  public — in  the  breast  of  the  capitalist — 
that  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Law  would  ruin  landed  pro- 
perty, we  should  not  have  seen  these  forms  selling  at 
such  high  rates;  we  should  have  believed  that  similar 
effects  would  have  been  produced  on  the  value  of  that  land 
as  would  have  been  effected  in  the  value  of  all  other  secu- 
rities. (Hear,  hear.)  I  put  it  to  this  meeting,  if  there  was 
a  well-founded  rumour,  or  even  a  shadow  of  suspicion,  that 
the  dividends  would  not  be  forthcoming  on  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary on  the  account  of  consols,  whether  the  consols  would 
sell  at  their  usual  price?  (Cheers.)  Do  railway  shares 
bring  the  same  value  in  the  market  when  there  is  a  talk  of 
a  competing  line,  which  is  seriously  to  diminish  their  pro 
fits  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  We  find  that  all  securities  are 
affected  by  these  rumours,  and  very  justly,  when  those  ru- 
mours are  well  founded ;  and  what  possible  exception  can 
there  be  to  the  case  of  land  ?  I  can  also  confirm,  from  my 
own  knowledge,  a  statement  that  has  been  made  by  my  bo- 
hourable  friend.  Mr.  Houghton.  I  know  a  case  in  Suffolk 
where  four  tenants  were  concerned  during  the  Ministerial 
"interregnum,"  as  it  was  called.  Duringthat  interval  of  time, 
I  when  Lord  John  Russell  was  about  to  undertake  the  Govern- 
ment upon  the  principle  of  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  those  four  tenants  were  engaged  at  that  parti- 
cular interval  in  negociating  new  leases  with  their  landlords ; 
and  not  one  of  them  mentioned  to  his  landlord  the  subject 
of  the  Corn  Law ;  but  every  one  was  willing  to  renew 
his  lease  for  7  or  14  years,  as  his  landlord  wished;  and 
two  or  three  out  of  those  four  tenants  volunteered  of 
their  own  accord  to  give  an  increase  of  rent.  (Hear).  It  is 
no  part  of  our  business  as  advocates  for  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade,  to  be  endeavouring  to  console  persons  whose  proper- 
ty it  is  stated  is  about  to  be  injured.  But  all  I  say  is  this — 
how  strange  itis  that  dukes,  noble  lords,  and  lauded  proprie- 
tors, should  be  endeavouring  all  they  can  to  create  a  panic, 
and  depreciate  the  value  of  their  own  property !  The  dukes 
— I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  sweeping  censure,  because  all 
sweeping  censures  are  unjust,  but  when  I  speak  of  dukes,  I 
speak  of  that  description  of  dukes  who  have  a  propensity  for 
delivering  themselves  of  Corn  Law  speeches, — I  say,  I  must 
consider  that  they  are  not  the  wisest  of  mankind.  (Hear). 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  persons,  to  judge  from  the  speeches 
that  have  been  lately  delivered,  of  very  homely  wits.  It  is 
difficult  to  single  out  any  one  speech  more  foolish  than 
another,  and  in  this  respect  these  worthies  remind  me  of  an 
old  story  of  a  French  duke,  who  applied  at  court  for  a  place 
for  his  friend.  He  said  that  be  was  under  the  greatest  obli- 
gation to  that  gentleman ;  and  when  asked  what  those  obli- 
gations were,  he  replied,  "  Why,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
him  I  should  have  been  the  ugliest  man  in  France."  Now 
I  say  that  these  dukes  are  under  the  greatest  obligations 
to  eacli  other,  for  you  cannot  single  out  any 
one  who  has  made  the  most  foolish  speech  of  the  lot ;  they 
have  left  each  other  in  remarkably  good  countenance. 
(Laughter.)  But  I  do  not  despair  even  of  any  of  these 
That  distinguished  personage,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  notwith- 
standing that  celebrated  curry- powder  speech  of  his  (hear), 
it  is  said  that  after  all  he  is  going  to  vote  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Coin  Laws.  I  cannot  vouch  for  it,  but  that  is  the  common 
report ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  said  "  curry"  he  meant 
"rice ;"  it  was  a  confusion  in  his  mind.  The  curry  and  the 
rice  are  mixed  together  in  India,  and  he  made  a  mistake  in 
putting  the  curry  in  the  place  of  rice.  But,  however,  we  will 
forgive  him  the  curry-powder  speech  if  be  will  vote  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.)  We  have  another  duke 
'  who  has  come  forward  with  a  very  violent  speech ;  he  says 
;  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law  meetings"  must  be  treated  with  the 
contempt,— or  something  of  that  sort, — which  they  deserve. 
It  is  a  duke  well  known  to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  for 
|  he  was  once  engaged  in  a  remarkable  correspondence  with 
the  chairman  of  that  body ;  and  he  is  rather  an  ungrateful 
!  person,  for  there  is  no  one,  I  will  venture  to  say,  for  whose 
education  in  this  question  the  League  have  shown  a  greater 
:  anxiety.  (Cries  of  "  Name,  name.")  It  is  the  Duke  of 
'  Cleveland  I  refer  to,  whose  speech  appears  in  this  day's 
Timet.  He  says  the  country  has  been  convulsed  upon 
'.  this  question.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  I  agree  with  him 
the  conntry  has  been  "  convulsed,"  bnt  it  has  been  with 
laughter  at  the  nonsense  that  has  been  ottered  by  noble 
(  dukes  and  marquisses  at  protection  meetings.  But,  if  I 
might  be  allowed,  as  I  alluded  to  the  correspondence  which 
took  place  between  the  noble  Duke  of  Cleveland  and  the 
'  Anti  -Corn  Law  League,  and  as  I  have  got  a  copy  of  the  let- 
I  ters  in  my  pocket,  I  would  take  the  liberty,  with  the  permis- 
I  sion  of  this  meeting,  to  read  them.  ( Hear,  hear.)  They  are 
very  interesting  documents  in  the  progress  of  this  agitation, 
snowing  that  no  steps  have  been  neglected,  to  inform  those 
who  were  thought  to  lack  sound  instruction  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  Free  'I  rade.  Yoo  must  know  that  the  Duke  of 
:  Cleveland  once  before  ddhrered  himself  of  one  of  these 
I  speeches  in  favour  of  protection  at  Baby  Castle,  which 
speech  was  printed  in  the  Mark  Lane  Exprcst,  and  other 


newspapers  ;  and  Mr.  George  Wilson,  our  worthy  chairman, 
by  order  of  the  Council  of  the  Leugue,  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  duke : 

"  My  Lord  Duke— In  an  account  of  a  meeting  «f  your  grace's 
tenants,  you  are  reported  in  the  Mark  Lane  Kcpress  to  have 
warned  your  tenants  against  the  doctrines  of  tho  League,  and 
that  they  (the  tenants)  could  not  compete  with  the  foreign 
growers.  As  Chairman  of  the  League,  I  believe  you  have  made 
those  statements  in  iguorance,  and  I  forward  you  some  tracts  of 
the  League  that  will  givo  you  information  on  the  subject,  which 
will  show  you  that  the  land  does  not  bear  those  burdens  that 
you  have  asserted ;  and  that  it  is  not  so  heavily  taxed ;  and  that 
income  derived  from  laud  is  a  small  compensation :  and  I  trust, 
that  you  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  correcting  your 
error.— 1  am,  &c,  Geoiigk  Wilson, 

"  Chairman  of  the  National  Auti-Com-Law  League." 

Well,  then  comes  the  duke's  answer : 

"Sir— I  have  received  a  letter  which  has  followed  me  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  has  filled  me  with  astonishment. 
The  writer  signs  himself  Chairman  of  the  League.'  However 
despicable  that  faction  has  become  in  the  consideration  of  the 
country,  I  could  not  conceive  that  any  one  of  its  members 
should'have  the  boldness  to  lecture  me  on  what,  I  have  thought 
fit  to  say  at  a  private  party,  at  which  no  member  of  the  press  was 
present.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Mark  Lane.  Express,  and 
treat  your  observations  with  the  contempt  they  deserve." 

Now,  this  is  an  unfortunate  mistake,  into  which  many  of 
our  men  of  rank  fall ;  men  who  are  hereditary  legislators. 
They  tell  us  that  we  have  no  business  witli  their  private 
opinions.  But  I  say  we  have  business  with  their  opinions. 
(Cheers.)  They  make  laws  for  us;  they  sit,  in  virtue  of 
their  descent,  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  they  pass  laws  which 
are  to  rule  us,  and  therefore  I  contend  we  have  business 
with  the  opinions  of  these  hereditary  legislators.  (Renewed 
cheering.)  I  further  contend  that  it  was  quite  right  and  fit- 
ting for  our  chairman,  Mr.  George  Wilson,  if  he  thought  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland  under  a  misapprehension,  and  that  he  re- 
quired instruction  upon  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  as  was 
proved  by  a  certain  speech  he  made,  reported  publicly  in  the 
newspapers  ;  I  say  he  did  quite  right  to  indite  this  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland ;  and  I  further  contend  that  the 
letter  is  indited  in  those  courteous  and  proper  terms  that 
ought  not  to  have  called  back  a  letter  containing  such 
charges  as  those  of  "  falsehood,"  "  sedition,"  and  so  forth. 
The  duke  says — and  that  is  the  fallacy  which  he  adheres  to 
now — that  the  land  is  more  taxed  than  other  interests  in  the 
country.  Now,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  this  account 
which  has  been  so  much  talked  of  this  evening  was  sent  in, 
that  we  should  see  that,  during  the  time  the  landed  interest 
have  had  possession  of  the  legislature  of  this  countiy,  that 
they  had,  to  use  a  common  expression,  helped  themselves 
with  a  bucket  and  dealt  out  to  others  with  a  tea  spoon. 
(Hear.)  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  we  were  to  lookthrough 
the  list  of  taxes  that  have  been  taken  off  since  the  year 
1815,  we  should  find  that  the  landed  interest  had  allowed 
scarcely  one  year  to  pass  without  repealing  some  tax  that 
peculiarly  pressed  upon  agriculture.  I  say  nearly  all  pos- 
sible "  taxes  "  that  press  peculiarly  upon  agriculture,  because 
local  rates  are  not  taxes  that  press  upon  agriculture ;  they 
are  only  portions  of  rent  intercepted  by  the  receiver  of  local 
taxes,  and  which,  but  for  him,  would  find  their  way  into  the 
pocket  of  the  landlord.  But  I  speak  of  taxes  such  as  those 
upon  husbandry,  horses,  taxed  carts,  fire  insurance  on  farm- 
ing stock,  windows  in  fann  houses,  and  various  things  of 
that  kind,  all  of  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  re- 
pealed ;  and  I  believe  it  was  shown  in  the  speech  delivered 
in  1836  by  Mr.Hume,  on  LordChandos's  motion  for  inquiry 
into  agricultural  distress,  that  the  repeal  of  taxes,  pressing 
peculiarly  upon  agriculture,  amounted  to  something  like  a 
million  a  year;  and  up  to  the  time  at  which  he  spoke 
had  those  taxes  been  received,  they  would  have  yielded 
something  like  twenty  millions  to  the  Exchequer.  Is 
it  not  also  in  the  recollection  of  every  one  that  when  the 
Central  Society  for  the  protection  of  agriculture  waited 
upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  commencement  of  last  ses- 
sion, there  was  not  one  of  the  party  who  could  name  a 
tax  which  pressed  peculiarly  on  agriculture,  when  Sir  R. 
Peel  asked  him  to  do  so  ?  The  question  was  put — What  is 
the  relief  you  ask?  What  are  the  burdens  that  press  upon 
you  ? — and  there  was  not  one  of  the  party  who  could  make 
any  reply.  (Laughter.)  Talk  of  an  account !  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  if  a  debtor  and  creditor  one  was  made  out  be- 
tween the  lauded  interest  and  the  people  of  England,  the 
balance-sheet  would  exhibit  an  awful  deficit  against  the 
landed  interest.  I  am  myself,  to  some  extent,  con- 
nected with  landed  property,  and  I  must  say  I  should  rather 
dread  this  account  being  called  for  on  my  behalf ;  for  if  the 
land  is  to  pay  up  all  the  exemptions  it  has  enjoyed  from  the 
state,  if  there  is  to  be  a  fair  balancing  of  accounts,  I  know 
not  how  wc  should  meet  the  immense  demand  which  the 
people  of  England  would  have  a  right  to  make  on  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  in  this  country.  (Cheers.)  Is  it  probable 
on  the  very  face  of  it  that  these  men  have  been  sitting  iu 
Parliament  to  do  nothing  but  tax  themselves,  and  taking  all 
the  burdens  of  the  state  on  their  own  shoulders  ?  The  thing 
on  the  very  face  of  it  is  an  absurdity ;  and  even  if  it  were 
shown  (which  it  cannot  be)  that  there  was  an  excess  of  poor- 
rate,  or  an  excess  of  any  particular  tax  pressing  on  the  landed 
interest,  I  should  say  it  is  no  business  whatever  of  the 
Free  Traders.  We  deny  that  the  Corn  Law  is  a  fit  compen- 
sation for  any  excess  of  burdens  borne  by  any  class  of  the 
community  ;  we  deny  that  you  can  compensate  the  landed 
interest  by  such  a  fiction  and  absurdity  as  your  Corn  Law 
scheme.  We  say  if  there  be  undue  burdens,  if  the  landed 
interest  bear  more  of  the  taxes  than  falls  justly  to  their 
share,  we  are  ready  to  equalise  those  burdens ;  we  are  quite 
ready  to  distribute  the  public  burdens  with  the  utmost  fair- 
ness and  equity;  but  we  contend  that  we  are  now  entitled  to 
freedom  of  trade,  and  that  the  mere  alleging  that  there  are 
special  burdens,  cannot  be  a  ground  for  delaying  one  day 
the  yielding  this  just  and  righteous  demand.  My  Lord 
Beaumont,  at  the  meeting  the  other  day,  spoke  of  these 
special  burdens.  He  said  that  real  property  bore  eight  mil- 
lions of  local  taxation,  and,  therefore,  real  property  ought 
to  be  protected  by  the  Corn  Law.  Eight  millions  of  taxa- 
tion, he  said,  in  one  scale,  and  the  Corn  Law  in  the  other; 
ought  not  every  one  to  be  satisfied  ?  (Laughter.)  Now 
really  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  reply  to  such  arguments 
as  these;  but  does  the  noble  lord  imagine  that  real  pro- 
perty is  all  arable  land  ?  Does  he  not  recollect  that  houses 
are  real  property?  Does  he  not  recollect  that  railways  are 
real  property  ?  Does  he  not  recollect  that  quarries  are  real 
property  ?  Does  he  not  recollect  that  mines  are  real  pro- 
perty ?  And  that  if  this  real  property  bear  this  amount  of 
local  taxation,  a  pretty  compensation  it  is  to  the  owner  of 
the  houses,  or  of  the  quarries,  or  the  mines,  or  of  the  rail- 
road shares,  to  tell  liini  there  is  a  Corn  Law  in  the  other 
balance,  aud  that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied?  Then 
comes  the  argument  that  great  mischief  will  result  if 
we  let  iu  corn  from  foreign,  countries  —  from  Poland, 


it  is  said,  or  from  Russia,  but  Poland  they  espe- 
cially dwell  upon.  Poland  they  are  very  fond  of;  they 
always  tell  you  about  Polish  labourers  and  black  bread.  If 
we  eat  Polish  bread,  they  say  we  shall  become  like  Poles 
our  labourers  will  be  like  Polish  labourers.  (Laughter.) 
I  wonder — to  use  an  expression  of  a  very  distinguished 
veteran  in  this  cause,  one  to  whom  the  cause  is,  perhaps, 
more  indebted  than  any  man  living  — I  mean  Colonel 
Thompson— (Cheers)— I  wonder  they  don't  say  that  it  ther 
labourers  eat  Polish  corn  they  will  speak  Polish  (laughter), 
for  they  might  as  well  say  so.  All  these  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  kingdom  of  Poland  arise  from  different 
causes  ;  there  is  a  variety  of  causes  connected  with  the  con- 
dition of  that  conntry  which  has  no  application  to  the  con- 
dition of  this  ;  and  if  it  happens  that  the  Polish  labourer 
eats  black  bread,  or  that  the  Pole  suffers  under  peculiar  dis  ■ 
abilities,  those  things  an-  attributable  to  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  arc  not  at  all  applicable 
to  Great  Britain.  Of  all  arguments  it  seems  the  most 
absurd — let  in  the  food  of  Poles,  and  we  shall  at  once  sink 
to  the  condition  of  the  Pole — forgetting  our  capital,  our  er- 
terprise,  our  energy,  the  great  natural  advantages  whb  Lt 
England  possesses,  and  the  long  period  during  which  oi  r 
country  hos  been  increasing,  our  manufacturers  have  bc(n 
thriving,  and  our  capital  has  been  accumulating.  No  ; 
the  letting  in  of  the  corn  will  make  Englishmen  sensible 
at  any  rate,  that  they  have  accomplished  the  last  step 
towards  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  principle.  (Cheers.) 
The  real  question  after  all  is,  as  I  believe  from  ny 
conscience,  not  a  pecuniary  question.  I  think  our  aris- 
tocracy and  landed  proprietors  are,  some  way  or  other, 
jealous  of  the  advance  of  the  great  mercantile  community  of 
this  country.  (Cheers.)  They  do  not  like  to  have  their 
heels  trodden  upon  by  those  whom  they  have  been  cradled 
and  taught  to  look  down  upon  as  a  secondaiy  class ;  they  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  sharing  with  them  in  equal  rivalry  the 
political  power  of  the  country— they  wish  to  elevate  them- 
selves by  depressing  the  mercantile  community.  I  believe 
this  is  one  of  the  moving  powers  that  inspires  this  opposi- 
tion to  the  Corn  Law  repeal.  It  cannot  he  a  merely  pecu- 
niary motive  ;  it  is  a  motive  far  higher  than  that :  it  is  the 
love  of  power— it  is  the  love  of  ascendancy — it  is  the  love  of 
aristocratic  privilege — it  is  the  desire  to  depress  and  keep 
down  the  middle  classes  of  this  country.  (Cheers.)  Now 
that  this  question  has  been  thoroughly  sifted  and  understood, 
now  that  it  appears  as  if  you  had  but  to  put  out  youir  hand 
and  take  it,  now  that  it  appears  as  if  the  fruit  was  within 
your  reach  if  you  would  but  stretch  out  your  hand  to  gr  Jsp 
it — I  say  Englishmen  will  deserve  to  be  branded  as  slaves  if 
they  do  not  throw  off  the  ignominious  yoke  which  a  proud 
landed  aristocracy  has  imposed  upon  them.  (Cheers.)  And 
when  we  consider  the  greatness  and  universality  of  the 
cause  we  are  advocating,  if  the  mercantile  community  of 
England  throw  off  this  yoke,  it  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
whole  civilised  world.  England  will  not  accomplish  Free 
Trade  for  herself  without  her  example  beingfollowed  through 
the  different  civilised  countries  of  Europe.  It  may  not  be 
to-morrow,  it  may  not  be  next  year ;  but  the  example  will  be 
followed.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then,  as  trade  becomes  free, 
those  ties  of  a  mutual  dependence,  and  the  common  interest 
which  binds  nations  together  in  friendly  alliance,  will  ac- 
quire increased  strength,  and  become  more  closely  interwoven . 
Commercial  freedom  is  the  parent  of  peace  upon  earth 
and  goodwill  amongst  men  (loud  cheers)  ;  and  the 
first  step  to  this  commercial  freedom  which  is  to  unite  the 
nations  of  the  earth  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  peace- 
able alliance,  is  the  abolition  of  the  British  Corn  Law.  We 
look  to  that  as  the  first  great  step  in  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  asserted  by  our  opponents, 
that  we  seek  for  protection  for  certain  branches  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  though  we  are  unwilling  to  yield  it  to  agricul- 
turists. Having  the  honour  of  standing  iu  this  theatre  the 
representative  of  Manchester  in  Parliament — (cheers) — that 
great  seat  of  our  manufactures — I  say  distinctly,  that  it  is 
not  true  that  the  men  who  seek  to  remove  protection  from 
agriculture  are  desirous  of  retaining  any  protection  for  them- 
selves. The  resolutions  which  have  emanated  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manchester  have  oil  prayed  that 
protection  may  be  removed  from  corn,  that  the  corn  trade 
may  become  free,  and  at  the  same  time  that  there  may  be  a 
complete  abolition  of  all  protective  duties.  (Cheers.)  A 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stuart,  who  is  about  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  constituency  of  Newark,  and  to  represent 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  under- 
taken to  assert  that  those  who  are  making  this  demand  for 
Free  Trade  are  in  reality  seeking  some  protection  for  them- 
selves. He  says  so  deliberately  in  his  address  to  the  elec- 
tors of  Newark.  Now  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  telling 
that  honourable  gentleman  that  it  is  not  to  be  submitted  to 
in  these  days — after  the  repeated  assertions  that  we  advocate 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  on  the  broad  principle  of  free- 
dom of  trade — of  the  abolition  of  protection  altogether — thut 
he  is  to  write  a  letter,  which  has  the  authority  of  his  name, 
asserting  that  we  are  seeking  some  protection  to  ourselves. 
The  honourable  gentleman  is  a  Chancery  barrister,  I  be- 
lieve, of  some  reputation  ;  but  I  can  tell  him  that  this  is 
rather  sharp  practice  (cheers  and  laughter);  and  I  must, 
tell  him  still  further,  that  the  brief  which  he  has  received,  be 
it  from  whom  it  may,  does  not  contain  proper  iustruc'ions. 
I  hope  when  he  goes  to  Newark  he  will  take  the  opportunity 
of  correcting  the  error  into  which  he  has  fallen.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  left  Newark  ;  where  he  is  going  to  I  know  not ; 
but  if  report  speaks  true  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  about  to 
propose  a  bold  and  conclusive  measure  regarding  the  Corn 
Law,  why,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  League  may  have  to  find  a 
seat  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  (Laughter.)  That  would  indeed 
be  a  most  extraordinary  position  to  be  filled;  but  more  ex- 
traordinary things  than  that  have  happened  iu  the  world.  I 
believe  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  the  best  Free  Trader  of  the  lot ; 
and  I  believe  also  that  he  has  been  tutored  in  the  cause  of 
Free  Trade  by  that  best  of  all  teachers,  experience.  He  has 
seen  that  every  measure  that  has  been  adopted  for  the  relax- 
ation of  our  tariff  and  our  commercial  code,  has  been  at- 
tended with  success,  and  therefore  I  conceive  that  he  is  in 
the  Cabinet  Councils  at  this  time  one  of  the  best  supporters 
of  our  cause.  But,  after  all,  I  must  not  detain  you  on  that 
topic,  for  it  signifies  little  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  doing, 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  is  doing,  or  what  Cabinet  Councils  are 
considering.  I  must  repeat  agrin,  as  I  stated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  address,  that  it  is  you,  and  you  alone,  as- 
sisted by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  intelligent 
community  of  this  country,  who  must  carry  this  question. 
That  you  will  succeed  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  am  equally 
sure  that  you  would  not  succeed,  and  I  believe  you  would 
not  succeed  even  at  the  present  moment,  if  there  were  sus- 
pected to  be  the  slightest  flagging  on  your  part  (hear) ;  if 
it  were  supposed  that,  success  appearing  within  reach,  you 
Lad.  allowed  yourselves  to  be  lulled  into  false  security— 
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(hear,  hear,)— if  such  an  idea  entered  into  the  minds  of 
our  party  leaders,  I  fear  the  League  would  have  many  years 
still  ot  arduous  exertion.  But  that  the  day  will  come  is 
moat  certain ;  because,  when  I  consider  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  contest,— and  if  I  may  read  the  future  by  the  record  of 
the  past,  I  knowthat  you  must  triumph,-— because  I  know  that 
the  contest  is  between  justice  and  tyranny,  between  freedom 
and  oppression,  between  equality  and  privilege  ;  and  there- 
fore I  know  that,  at  a  future  day,  you  must  succeed;  and  I 
believe  that  you  will  succeed  in  the  present  year  also,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  parties  between  whom  the  contest 
lies.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  two  parties  ?  On  the  side 
of  protection  there  is  division  ;  on  our  side  there  is  none.  On 
oui-  side  there  is  mutual  confidence  ;  there  distrust  and  sus- 
picion. Here  we  have  firmness ;  there  there  is  nothing  but 
passion.  Here  we  have  the  spirit  of  intellect,  of  philosophy, 
of  experience  ;  there  they  are  supported  by  none  except  those 
who  have  long  distinguished  themselves  by  advocating  every 
feudal  barbarism  and  every  abuse  which  has  disgraced  the 
statute  book  of  England.  (Cheers.)  Consider  the  parties, 
and  I  say  that  our  distinguished  leaders  in  this  great  move- 
ment have  conducted  it  with  prudence,  with  unshaken  zeal, 
and  with  fidelity.  Comparing,  therefore,  the  position  of  these 
two  parties  in  the  contest,  I  say  it  is  impossible  but  that 
these  efforts  must  be  crowned  with  a  great  and  enduring 
triumph.  (Loud  cheering.) 

The  Chairman  then  said,  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Moore  will 
now  address  the  meeting.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  R.  R.  R.  Moore  then  came  forward  amidst  loud 
applause,  and  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : — I  had 
much  rather  our  chairman  had  allowed  the  meeting  to  have 
broken  up  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Gibson's  speech.    (Cries  of 
"  No,  no.")    I  really  have  nothing  whatever  to  add  to  what 
has  been  said  to-night  upon  the  subject.    (Cries  of  "  Go  on, 
go  on.")  The  only  point  that  I  would  venture  to  occupy  your 
time  for  a  moment  lypon,  is  to  urge  upon  you  increased 
activity  in  adding  to  the  number  of  40s.  freeholders  in  the 
counties  of  Middlesex,  East  Surrey,  and  Hertfordshire.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  before  the  people  of  the 
counties  eight  moje  memorable  days  than  those  which  will 
intervene  betwe.e*  the  present  time  and  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament.   I  do  \iot  think  you  have  had  a  period  when  there 
was  more  in  your  own  power  than  there  is  now  between 
this  and  th'„.  close  of  the  present  month.   We  are  now  vir- 
tually contesting  the  election — not  in  Middlesex,  that  is 
won  ;  -you  have  gained  there  a  majority  of  upwards  of 
sufficient  to  return  two  Free  Traders;  but  we  are 
virtually  now  contesting  the  election  in  East  Surrey  and 
Hertfordshire.    It  is  in  your  power,  by  the  purchase  of  40s. 
freeholds  between  this  and  the  close  of  the  mouth,  to  win 
both  these  counties — East  Surrey  for  two  Free  Traders,  and 
Hertfordshire  for  three.    (Cheers.)    You  see  what  the  Pro- 
tection Society's  last  move  is.   It  recently  met  at  17,  Old 
Bond  Street,  to  rescind  its  fourth  resolution,  so  as  to  make 
itself  ready  for  competing  with  us  in  the  registration  courts 
with  success  ;  in  fact,  to  put  itself  in  a  position  to  follow  our 
lead.   They  say  we  are  attending  to  the  registration;  so 
will  they — we  are  making  40s.  freeholders  ;  so  will  they. 
They  assert  that  our  proceedings  are  unconstitutional,  that 
w  have  no  right  to  take  these  measures  with  reference  to 
the  registration  of  the  countiy.  We  beg  to  remind  the  noble 
duke  who  took  the  chair  at  that  meeting,that  his  proceeding 
is  really  unconstitutional,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  the  real  defenders  of  the  constitution  ;  the  theory  of  that 
constitution  being  that  we  should  have  a  House  of  Com- 
mons free  from  being  tampered  with  by  the  House  of  Lords 
(cheers) ;  and  yet  in  reality  we  have  no  such  House  of  Com- 
mons. (Renewed  cheers.)    We  say,  "  we  have  rather  more 
to  do,  please  your  grace,  than  to  attend  to  the  purging  of 
registers  of  counties  and  boroughs,  and  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  independent   40s.  freeholders ;    we    will  have 
a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  unjust  and  unconstitutional 
interference  of  members  of  the  peerage  with  the  election  of 
commoners."    I  find  that  every  session  there  is  a  standing 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  interference  of 
peers  in  the  election  of  commoners.  Annually  is  that  stand- 
ing order  renewed.   At  nearly  every  election  that  occurs  ; 
certainly  at  every  general  election,  is  that  order  openly,  fla- 
grantly, and  unconstitutionally  violated.    ( Hear.)    Why,  I 
have  here  a  list  of  places  that  return  members  by  the  direct 
and  avowed  influence  of  peers  ?    Does  not  Lord  Salisbury 
return  the  member  for  Hertford  ?    Does  not  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  return  those  for  Chichester,  and  in  the  county  of 
Sussex?    Has  he  not  been  boasting  of  his  interest  in 
West  Sussex,  and  defying  the  League  to  come  into  that 
county,  telling  us  that  he  can  drive  so  many  farmers  up  to 
the  poll,  that  we  cannot  possibly  have  any  power  to  win  that 
county  ?    Does  not  Lord  Londonderry  dare  to  dictate  to  the 
city  of  Durham,  and  to  the  southern  division  of  that  county 
who  shall  be  their  representatives  ?     Has  he  not  been 
holding  a  correspondence  lately  with  the  Conservative  Asso- 
ciation there,  respecting  a  requisition,  calling  upon  Lord 
Duuganuon  to  come  forward  at  the  next  election ?  Then, 
is  there  not  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  returning  three  repre- 
sentatives, within  the  last  tliree  years,  for  Woodstock — two 
of  them  his  his  own  sons.    (Hear,  hear.)    Is  there  not  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  returning  members  for  Newark,  and 
having  such  influence,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  get  in 
there  again  ?     Many  of  the  constituency  of  Newark  are 
in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  and  they  have  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  view  to  his  return 
as  their  member ;  but  that  right  honourable  gentleman 
knows  better ;  he  is  well  aware  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
lias  such  influence  in  that  borough  as  would  completely  pre- 
vent his  return  if  he  were  he  to  attempt  it.    Then  there  is 
Lord  Lincoln,  does  he  not  dictate  for  Nottingham;  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  for  Buckingham ;  ditto  for  Winches- 
ter ;  ditto  for  Aylesbury;  Lord  Egmont  for  Midhurst; 
Lord  Exeter  for  Stamford;  Lord  Buthurst  for  Cirences- 
ter; Lord  Shaftesbury  for  Dorchester;  Lord  Sandwich  for 
Huntingdon?  and  so  on  through  a  whole  list  of  them  with 
which  I  will  not  trouble  you ;  you  may  have  read  it  your- 
selves in  the  papers.    I  say  thorc  is  in  this  list  abundant 
proof  of  unconstitutional  interference  with  elections,  contrary 
to  the  standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  members  of  that  House  to  endeavour  to  put  a 
stop  to  ;  and  if  there  is  no  other  way  of  stopping  it,  then  let 
the  boroughs  under  such  influence  be  disfranchised.  (Hear.) 
We  wjll  teach  these  men  what  unconstitutional  interference 
with  elections  is.    Then  they  call  our  registration  proceed- 
ing unconstitutional.   The  Duke  of  Richmond  says — and  I 
wish  you  to  remember  this — "  The  gentlemen  of  the  Corn 
Law  League  boasted  openly  that  they  were  determined  to 
cany  the  county  elections  of  England  by  fabricated  votes. 
This  threat,  he  doubted' not,  they  would  endeavour  to  ox- 
ecule  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  means  at  their  disposal." 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.   I  believe  gent lemen 
of  "the  Corn  Law  League "-Hhat  is,  the  Protection 


League — the  League  of  which  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham, 
Richmond,  Norfolk,  and  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  we  at 
the  head  ;  the  League  that  meets  at  No.  17,  Old  Bond- 
street;  I  know  their  intention  is  to  cany  their  question 
by  the  abstraction  of  votes  ;  it  is  the  very  means  by  which 
they  have  already  succeeded.    Our  proceedings  have  been 
to  purge  the  registers  of  then-  fabricated  votes  ;  and 
the  very  way  in  which  we  have  made  such  gain  upon 
the  registers,  has  been  not  merely  by  adding  40s.  free- 
holds to  the  list,  but  by  getting  rid  of  the  fabricated 
votes  of  the  protection  party.  (Loud  cheers.)  "Gentlemen 
of  the  Com  Law  League"  are  the  fabricators  of  votes  ;  they 
are  the  men  who  unconstitutionally  interfere  in  elections  in 
this  country;  but  we  of  "the  Anti-Corn-Law  League," 
what  have  we  done  ?   We  have  taken  hold  of  the  register 
as  it  stands,  looked  over  it,  and  found  it  was  not  such  as  was 
required  by  law.    We  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  there 
were  men  upon  it  who  had  no  right  whatever  to  be  there. 
(Hear,  hear.)    There  was  a  case  which  recently  occurred  at 
Highgate  where  a  man  claimed  for  a  40s.  freehold,  and 
when  asked  where  it  was,  replied  it  was  in  the  churchyard. 
(Laughter.)    There  it  was — a  grave.    Who  was  the  oc- 
cupying tenant  paying  bim  40s.  a-year  rent — (laughter)  ? 
As  he  could  not  tell  who  the  occupying  tenant  was,  he  was 
struck  off  the  register.    There  were  persons  in  East  Surrey 
who  claimed  for  40s.  freeholds,  every  one  of  them,  and  what 
was  it  for?  40s.  a  year,  10s.  a-quarter,  for  preaching  a 
quarterly  sennon  in  a  certain  church  in  that  county, 
which  was  paid  out  of  some  land-rent  or  other,  and  there- 
upon they  called  themselves  "  40s.  freeholders."  (Laughter.) 
They  were  of  course  struck  off.    I  give  you  these  instances 
merely  by  way  of  enlivening  the  matter  as  we  go  on.  One 
might  readily  produce  scores  of  such  cases.    When  these 
protectionists  speak  of  our  tampering  with  the  register,  and 
say  that  we  make  wholesale  multitudes  of  votes  to  swamp 
elections,  one  would  imagine  that  we  could  steal  in  at  night 
and    write    down  upon    the    register    the    names  of 
Free  Traders  and  rub  out  the  names  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  us,  and  make  a  register  just  such  as  we 
please.    Why,  do  not  you  know  that,  with  reference  to  the 
register,  if  we  object  to  any  man  from  the  1st  of  August  to 
the  25th  of  that  month,  a  list  of  the  objections  in  good  large 
legible  print  is  nailed  up  to  the  church  door,  and  stuck  up  in 
public  places  for  all  comers  to  go  and  look  at,  and  see  whether 
those  objections  are  good  or  bad  ?    Do  they  not  know 
that  those  objections  must  not  be  merely  nailed  up  to  the 
church  door,  but  notice  thereof  must  be  sent  to  the  party 
objected  to,  and  that  there  must  be  legal  proof  given  that 
they  have  had  actual  notice  of  such  objection  ?  Do  they  not 
know  that  from  the  11th  of  September  to  the  31st  of  October, 
an  open  court  is  held,  where  a  banister  sits  on  the  bench, 
called  the  revising  banister's  court,  where  all  these  objec- 
tions are  gone  into  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  objected  to, 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  defending  their  votes  if  they  are 
defensible,  retaining  them  on  the  register  if  it  is  right  tliey 
should  be,  and  striking  them  off  if  they  have  no  right  to 
be  on.    It  is  in  that  way  we  have  purged  the  register 
throughout  the  country — it  is  in  that  manner  we  have 
proceeded  throughout  England.    They  have   notice  of 
objections  served  upon  them,  and  an  account  of  every 
cause  why  they  are  sought  to  be  removed  from  the 
register.    The   objections   are   dealt  with   in  the  way 
I  tell  you,  and  they  are  only  struck  off  after  argument 
has  been  gone  into  in  open  court,   and  the  decision 
of  the  barrister,  in  the  presence  of  the  party  objected 
to,  and  clear  proof  given  that  they  had  no  right  to  be  upon 
the  right,  clearing  the  register  from  the  unfair  parties 
opposing  us.    And  then,  how  have  we  got  on  with  our 
claims — those  claims  that  we  have  added  to  the  register? 
Have  not  all  our  claims  to  be  sent  in  by  the  20th  of  July  ? 
Is  there  not  some  three  weeks  allowed  te  object  to  them  ? 
Did  not  our  opponents  object  to  every  name  put  on  the  re- 
gister by  us  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  ?    There  was  not 
one  name  which  they  did  not  object  to.    (Hear.)    Not  only 
have  we  a  right  to  object,  but  if  the  objection  be  held  to  be 
invalid,  the  electors  have  a  claim  to  a  fine  or  compensation 
for  loss  of  service,  and  for  the  expenses  which  they  have  in- 
cuned  in  being  brought  up  there  improperly  to  defend  then- 
votes.   And  yet,  with  all  the  objections  that  were  made  by 
us  against  monopolists  in  tbe  county  of  Middlesex,  but  21. 
was  awarded  against  the  League  upon  this  ground,  proving 
that  in  almost  every  case  we  were  right.    We  have  esta- 
blished our  claims  in  the  same  way  in  open  court.    It  is  im 
possible  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  these  40s.  freeholds. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  between  this  and  the  30th  of  January 
the  applications  at  67,  Fleet-street,  will  increase  daily.  There 
you  may  obtain  the  whole  of  the  particulars  you  may  re- 
quire for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  become  freeholders 
of  Middlesex,  East  Surrey,  Hertford,  or  any  other  county  in 
which  you  may  desire  to  become  possessed  of  the  franchise. 
For  067.  you  may  be  put  in  possession  of  a  40s.  freehold, 
yielding  you  4  per  cent  for  your  money.   Having  these  free- 
hold votes  you  will  then  be  ready  when  the  election  comes. 
(Hear).  You  will  then  have  no  occasion  to  run  about  hither 
and  thither  when  the  day  of  election  actually  comes,  in  all  the 
dread  and  anxiety  whether  you  shall  or  shall  not  win.  If 
you  want  to  win  in  the  counties  you  must  win  now.  (Hear, 
hear.  )    If  you  want  to  rescue  East  Surrey  from  the  hands 
of  the  monopolists,  it  will  not  be  by  canvassing  and  speeches 
merely  at  the  time  of  election,  but  by  now  purchasing  40s. 
freehold  votes  from  the  counties.  This  is  the  franchise  which 
these  monopolist  speakers  call  unconstitutional,  a  franchise 
settled  by  the  tl  and  7  Henry  VIII.,  by  which  this  important 
right  was  conferred.    They  call  it  unconstitutional  to  make 
40s.  freeholders.    They  speak  as  if  we.  Leaguers,  spent  our 
100,000/.  last  year,  and  our  50,000/.  the  year  before  that,  and 
intended  to  spend  our  250,000/.  this  year  in  purchasing  these 
freeholds  and  making  them  presents  to  the  people.  (Laughter.) 
We  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.    We  have  expended  our 
funds  in  spreading  such  information  as  has  iuducod  the 
people  to  purchase  for  themselves,  and  by  creating  such  an 
organization  throughout  the  country  as  is  necessary  to  effect 
this  registration  movement.     Now  what  have  you  to  do 
between  this  time  and  the  meeting  of  Parliament?  What, 
above  all  things, is  it  necessary  for  you  to  be  ready  for?  You 
have  idready  been  told  by  Mr.  Villiers  and  Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
sou,  to  take  care  that  there  shall  be  no  compromise;  nothing 
short  of  entire  justice,  if  offered,  shall  be  accepted.  1  can- 
not find  any  language  sufficient  to  express  ths  importance 
which  I  attach  to  the  people  of  this  country  being  in  per- 
fect readiness  for  whatever  proposal  may  be  brought  for- 
ward by  Sir  Robert  Peel.    (Hear,  hear.)    Your  meeting 
to-night  will  have  a  strong  influence  upon  him.    It  is  more 
tli an  ever  necessary  for  you  to  be  unequivocal  in  the  mes- 
sage which  you  will  send  to  Parliament,  being  called  on  now 
to  make  a  final  stand  against  this  falsely  called  protection. 
It  is  your  duty,  and  the  duty  of  every  constituency,  to  me- 
morialise its  representatives,  calling  upon  them  to  vote  for 


the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  no- 
thing short  of  their  total  and  immediate  repeal.  (Cheers.) 
There  has  been  some  talk — the  most  lamentable  nonsense, 
in  my  opinion,  which  has  been  uttered  at  protection  meet- 
ings— about  compensation.  Mr.  Newdegate  spoke  upon  this 
subject  at  the  meeting  recently  held  at  No.  17,  Old  Bond- 
street.    "  Compensation ! "  it  is  said,  "  what  compensation 
could  be  awarded  them  in  lieu  of  the  duty  on  food  ? r — 
Another  says,  "  Talk  of  compensation !   Why,  putting  the 
whole  burdens  of  the  land  upon  the  consolidated  fund  would 
not  compensate  us.    We  cannot  be  compensated."    I  say 
we  will  not  talk  of  compensation ;   do  not  be  afraid  of 
it ;  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  any  such  ab- 
surdity.   If  there  is  any  party  to  be  compensated,  it  must 
in  justice  be  those  who  have  been  plundered.  (Hear.) 
The  Quarterly  Review  says,  that  for  the  last  thirty  years 
the  Corn  Law  upon  an  average  has  raised  the  price  of 
wheat  15s.  a  quarter,  that  is  15,000,000/.  a  year.  (Hear.) 
If  they  talk  about  compensation,  we  will  beg  them  to  re- 
pay us  all  that  vast  sum.    (Hear,  hear.)  Compensation 
indeed  !  Compensation  to  those  who  enacted  that  law  thirty - 
o»e  years  ago  in  defiance  of  the  country,  who  hurried 
the  bill  through  the  House  with  such  haste  that  the  country 
had  no  time  to  meet,  petition,  and  express  its  opinion 
against  it!  (Hear.)    Compensation  to  those  who,  in  spite 
of  a  petition  signed  by  the  citizens  of  London  in  one  day  to 
the  amount  of  41,000,  enacted  that  law  !    Compensation  to 
the  men  who  rode  down  the  poor  people  assembled  at 
Peterloo  in  1819  to  petition  for  the  repeal  of  this  law! 
Compensation  to  those  who  have  oppressed  industry  for 
thirty-one  years!    Was  there  ever  such  an  instance  of  au- 
dacity heard  of  before  ?    Do  you  imagine  that  any  men  will 
be  found  to  stand  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  ask  for 
compensation  ?    That  there  can  be  any  serious  idea  of  put- 
ting in  such  a  claim  ?    Do  they  come  forward  and  say, 
"  You  gave  twenty  millions  to  the  slave  holders  to  take  their 
grasp  off  their  fellow  creatures,  give  us  something  to  let 
their  bread  be  free,"  we  reply,  do  you  want  to  stand  in  the 
same  category  with  the  slave-holder?    We  have  reviewed 
our  verdict  as  to  that  grant.     We  say  that  twenty  mil- 
lions should  have  been  given  to  the  slave.  (Loud  cheers.) 
It  should  have  been  taken  not  from  our  purses  to  be  given 
to  the  slave-holder,  but  from  the  pockets  of  the  slave-holders 
to  be  given  to  the  men  whom  they  had  wronged.  These 
protectionists  talk  of  compensation:  we  will  tell  them  to  be 
content;  that  we  ask  for  nothing  but  forgetfulness  of 
the  past,    and   the  total  and    immediate  abolition  o* 
the  law.    If  they  speak  of  compensation,  we  will  tell 
them  to  go  over  to  our  penal  colonies,  and  see  if  they 
cannot  find  some  men  there  whom  poverty  and  hunger,  the 
result  of  the  scarcity  of  food  made  by  those  laws,  tempted  in 
the  beginning  of  that  criminal  course  which  ended  in  their 
transportation  to  a  penal  colony.   We  ask  if  they  can  com- 
pensate them — if  they  can  bring  them  home,  and  restore  them 
to  the  situation  they  held,  before  want  drove  them  into  a 
course  that  ended  so  lamentably  ?    We  will  ask  them  to  go 
and  look  at  onr  Gazette  for  the  last  thirty  years,  since  they 
enacted  this  law,  and  trace  the  history  of  those  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  manufacturers,  and  others  whose  names  are 
inserted  there,  and  find  out  which  of  them  has  been  broken 
down  straggling  for  independence  in  spite  of  the  most  heroic 
endurance,  perseverance,  and  industry  by  the  crippling  of 
trade,  the  result  of  these  laws.   Who  can  compensate  them  ? 
(Cheers.)  We  will  tell  them  to  go  into  our  orphan  asylums, 
and  try  if  they  cannot  find  some  children  there  whose  parents 
were  worn  out  before  their  time  by  want,  from  endeavouring 
to  work  when  they  had  not  food  enough  to  sustain  them  in 
their  anxiety  for  the  support  of  their  families,  and  let  them 
try  if  they  can  compensate  those  children  for  the  loss  of  their 
parents.    (Cheers.)    We  will  tell  them  to  go  into  our  union 
workhouses  and  endeavonr  to  find  old  men  and  women  there 
scarcely  knowing  whether  they  have  a  friend  on  earth  left  to 
protect  them,  left  without  home  in  their  old  age,  notwith- 
standing they  had  worked  hard  in  their  youth  to  earn 
an  honest  independence,  who  had  a  right  to  expect  it 
from  their  work  in  their  old  days.    (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 
We    ask    them    to   look    if    there    are   no  young 
persons  in  those  workhouses  brought  down  to  that  by  the  per- 
petually crushing  effect  of  these  Corn  Laws,  and  we  will  tell 
them  to  compensate  them.   When  they  have  done  all  that, 
let  them  go  out  over  the  broad  land  into  those  counties  where 
they  keep  their  agents  ever  busy  at  work  on  the  register ;  let 
them  go  out  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  boroughs  which 
these  noble  lords  influence — into  the  counties  of  Dorset, 
Devon,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  to  Essex,  Hants,  and  Wilts,  and 
tell  us  if  there  are  not  whole  sets  of  farmers  who  have 
been  swept  off  farm  after  farm,  having  agreed  to  give  high 
rents,  believing  that  the  Corn  Law  would  enable  them  to 
realise  such  prices  as  would  enable  them  to  pay  those  rents 
by  pressing  the  whole  population  down ;  and  let  them  tell 
us  if  these  parties  can  be  compensated  ?  Then  let  them  take 
the  climax  of  the  whole — let  them  go  out  amongst  their  own 
agricultural  labourers — "  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's 
pride" — the  labourers  whose  health  they  drink — the  labourer! 
to  whom  they  give  prizes  for  rearing  their  families  upon  the 
least  possible  amount  of  provisions — the  labourers  that  they 
are  for  ever  talking  of  as  if  they  were  their  especial  favourites 
— to  go  into  their  wretched  hovels  that  do  not  keep  the  wind 
and  rain  out,  and  let  them  go  amongst  the  five  hundred  or 
six  hundred  labourers  amongst  whom  the  beds  were  distri- 
buted, which  were  subscribed  for  by  the  Free  Traders  in  Wilt- 
shire, Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  elsewhere — 
let  them  go  out  into  the  cabins  of  their  own  peasantry,  and 
see  how  they  live — let  them  recollect  that  much  of  the 
anxiety  felt  at  the  present  moment,  is  on  account  of  the 
rot  amongst  the  potato  crop.    It  is  proved  that  five  millions 
of  agricultural  labourers,  four  millions  in  Ireland,  and  one 
in  this  country,  live  upon  potatoes,  and  are  likely  to  starve 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crop.    How  do  they 
propose  to  compensate  these  labourers  ?    Can  they  compen- 
sate men  who  have  grown  old  before  their  time,  working 
while  it  was  daylight  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  and  living, 
after  all,  on  nothing  better  than  pig's  food — potatoes, 
(Cheers.)  Can  these  protectionists  compensate  these  injured 
men?    Let  them  not  talk  of  compensation !  There  is  a  dark 
and  heavy  account  of  responsibility  lying  at  tbe  doors  of 
those  who  maintain  the  Com  Law.   If  they  speak  of  com- 
pensation—if they  retard  the  repeal  by  one  day's  debate  for 
compensation,  I  tell  you  what  must  be  done.    The  labour- 
era  of  Wiltshire  must  again  meet  at  Goatacre  after  their  day's 
work,  and  not  only  have  their  speeches  reported,  but  choose 
delegates  to  their  class  in  other  agricultural  counties— the  12 
or  13  counties  in  which  the  Rev.  Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne, 
at  the  Hanover  Rooms,  said  were  in  the  same  condition. 
Wemusthave  delegates  from  thehbonrersin  every  one  of  these 
counties,  marching  up  to  London  claiming  audience  of  Sir  H. 
Peel,  and  appearing  before  him  to  refute  the  assertion  that  the 
Corn  Law  has  been  for  their  benefit.  It  is  the  first  time  s  depu. 
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tation  of  agricultural  labourers  in  Downing-street  will  be 
sees  coming  to  ask  their  own,  demanding  from  the  Prime 
Minister  that,  living  upon  God's  bountiful  and  blessed  earth, 
they  should  have  as  much  of  its  bountiful  production  as 
their  own  strong  arms,  hard  hands,  and  willing  minds  could 
earn  for  them.  (Cheers.)  I  caution  these  protectionists  ;  let 
them  not  talk  about  compensation.  Why,  between  the  pre- 
sent time  and  the  meeting  of  Parliament— between  tins  and 
the  eud  of  this  month— you  have  a  great  responsibillity 
thrown  on  you  to  protect  the  interest  of  these  labourers.  It 
rests  with  vou  to  stand  by  them.  The  duty  max  be  thrown 
more  closely  on  vou.  It  may  be  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  cau- 
not  carry  his  measure,  or  that  he  is  attempting  some  mea_ 
snre  short  of  the  whole,  and  that  he  shall  be  defeated.  I 
trust  in  that  case  that  his  country  is  ready  for  the  awful  res 
ponsibilitv  which  will  be  cast  upon  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  1  believe 
that  London  is  ready  to  return  four  Free  Traders,  and 
'  Middlesex  two.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  by  the  .list  of 
January  the  registers  of  East  Surrey  and  Hertford  will  be  in 
such  a  position  as  that  those  two  places  between  them  will 
be  ready  to  return  five  Free  Traders.  I  do  believe 
that  this  new  Tear  will  be  the  brightest  and  hap- 
piest that  England  has  had  for  a  long  time.  31 
or  32  years  ago  about  this  time  of  the  year,  there  was  breath- 
less anxiety  respecting  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  and 
great  interest  as  to  the  names  of  battles  and  victories.  The 
whole  country  was  ready  in  a  moment  to  ring  its  bells,  light 
up  its  windows,  and  go  to  its  churches  to  return  thanks  be- 
cause their  side  had  killed  more  of "  the  enemy,"  as  they 
called  them  than  were  destroyed  in  their  own  ranks.  But  none 
of  you  have  a  subject  that  you  might  so  well  meet  for  with 
breathless  anxiety,  one  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  you, 
and  the  question  is,  shall  the  great  skill  and  industry  of 
England,  its  mighty  capital,  its  power,  its  trade  be  made  as 
strong  and  as  powerful  for  good  as  they  have  a  right  to  be  ? 
The  question  is,  shall  this  great  England  feed  itself,  shall 
it  be  let  out  of  the  hands  of  Parliament  ?  Shall  it  continue 
to  be  dandled,  nursed,  and  spoon-fed  by  Lords  and  Com- 
mons ?  Shall  it  be  allowed  to  go  abroad  into  the  world  and 
provide  for  itself  ?  Has  it  not  grown  strong  enough  for  its 
own  maintenance  ?  You  cannot  watch  the  coming  events 
with  too  much  interest :  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  this  great 
country;  our  whole  position  takes  a  change  from  the  mo- 
ment we  have  obtained  freedom  of  trade.  From  that  time 
we  look  forward  to  every  man  getting  his  fair  share 
of  the  produce  of  the  world ;  we  say  we  will  be  contented 
with  nothing  short  of  a  total,  immediate,  uncondi- 
tional and  uncompensated  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
(Cheers.)  There  is  one  class  here  to  whom  I  have 
a  word  to  say,  and  then  I  have  done.  There  are  many  men 
here  who  have  worked  for  31  years,  who  felt  indignant  when 
this  was  enacted  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  coun- 
try :  there  are  many  present  who,  long  after  the  time 
which  seems  to  be  so  near  at  hand,  have  been  sneered 
at  and  pointed  at  as  impracticable,  for  believing  that  this 
Free  Trade  question  would  ever  be  carried.  I  feel  a  wish  to 
shake  hands,  and  congratulate  every  one  of  them  now ;  and 
ask  them  if  they  do  not  feel  somewhat  of  the  warmth  of 
youth  again  at  the  near  triumph  of  that  for  which  they  have 
toiled  so  long.  I  believe  you  have  never  too  earnestly 
wished  for  it.  If  you  could  have  seen  the  anxiety  of  the 
people  in  the  manufacturing  districts  when  they  found  food 
rising  and  heard  the  bad  accounts  of  the  weekly  markets  in 
Manchester  and  the  other  towns  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire ;  if  you  could  have  witnessed  the  delight  of  the  people, 
their  joyous  greetings,  the  glad  faces  in  the  market  on  the 
Saturday  night  when  they  read  that  announcement  in  the 
Times  a  few  weeks  ago,  believing  that  their  long-felt 
anxiety  at  a  time  of  distress,  the  shadow  of  which  was 
before  them  was  about  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  cause 
of  it  to  be  swept  away  for  ever ;  if  you  could  have 
seen  their  joy  when  they  believed  that  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell was  about  to  form  a  Government,  whose  great  prin- 
ciple was  based  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  if  you 
could  have  beheld  the  variations  from  gladness  to  despon- 
dency, from  doubt  and  hesitancy  to  anxiety  and  fear ;  to 
have  felt  that  the  law  was  likely  to  be  discontinued  or  re- 
pealed ;  if  you  knew  the  reason  of  that  anxiety,  if  you  had 
witnessed  the  bitter  sufferings  they  have  had  to  endure 
when  the  law  pressed  upon  them,  and  when  they  wanted 
food  and  were  willing  to  labour,  but  there  was  no  work  to  be 
done,  and  no  wages  to  be  hod ;  and  men  who  love  independ  - 
ence,  who  spurn  the  very  idea  of  pauperism,  who  would 
have  walked  the  country  over  to  get  work,  yet  had  to 
go  and  stand  in  the  yard  of  the  parish  relieving 
officer,  waiting  their  turn  for  the  miserable  pit- 
pittance  of  relief ;  I  say,  if  you  knew  the  joy  of  the  recent 
revival  of  trade,  the  getting  home  of  furniture  again,  the 
getting  into  better  lodgings  again,  the  getting  on  of  better 
clothes  again,  the  sending  children  to  school  again,  the  re- 
turning looks  of  health  and  strength  of  men,  women,  and 
children  again ;  and  if  you  could  have  seen  on  all  our  lines 
of  railway  the  crowded  trains  of  pleasure  trips  upon  the 
Saturday  half  day,  and  at  other  holiday  times,  the  very  last 
dingers  to  protection  would  say,  "  We  are  ashamed  to  have 
stood  by  tliis  law  so  long ;  we  blush  to  have  wronged  these 
people  for  such  a  length  of  time  !  Compensation  to  us !  We 
stand  before  the  whole  land  and  acknowledge  that  we  have 
been  in  error,  acknowledging  that  we  have  wronged  them ; 
we  ask  only  this,  that  instead  of  giving  compensation,  they 
will  forgive  us,  and  believe  that  we  are  their  friends  for  the 
future."  The  learned  gentleman  resumed  his  seat  amidst 
enthusiastic  applause. 

The  Chairman  then  came  forward,  and  said,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  have  only  to  thank  you  for  the  very  great  or- 
der which  has  marked  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  and 
to  inform  you  that  the  meetings  will  be  held  here  more  fre- 
quently in  future  than  they  have  hitherto  been ;  and  in  all 
probability,  the  next  meeting  will  be  this  day  fortnight. 
(Three  chef rs  were  then  given  for  the  League,  and  the 
meeting  separated  at  a  few  minutes  to  eleven). 


GREAT  MEETING  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

13,000/.  SUBSCRIBED  TO  THE  LEAGUE  FUND. 

A  magnificent  gathering  was  obtained  at  Liverpool  on  the 
8th,  in  the  Amphitheatre,  to  give  another  impulse  to  the 
Great  "  Emergency  "  Fund  now  raising  by  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League.  The  meeting  was  called  by  a  requisition 
bearing  the  signatures  of  some  of  the  first  merchants  in 
Liverpool,  the  hour  fixed  upon  being  one  o'clock.  At  that 
time  the  vast  building — stage,  circus,  pit,  dress  circle,  boxes, 
gallery— every  part  of  the  house,  from  the  ground  floor  to 
the  very  roof,  was  crowded,  and  appeared  instinct  with  life 
»Dd  animation.  The  boxes  were  filled  with  well-dressed 
ladies;  and  as  tbey  rose  to  wave  their  handkerchiefs,  and  join 
in  the  general  expression  of  enthusiasm,  which  frequently 
burst  forth  during  the  proceedings,  the  coup-d  xU  presented 


by  the  house  at  such  times  was  past  all  description.  If  the 
money-amount  collected  at  the  meeting  was  less  than  that 
obtained  at  the  Manchester  meeting,  no  one  who  witnessed 
the  proceedings  can  deny  that  the  people  of  Liverpool  urn  as 
heartily  with  the  League  in  this  great  movement  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  people  to  be.  The  stage  was  crowded  with 
merchants  and  the  tlite  of  the  commercial  classes  of  Liver- 
pool; and  above  their  heads,  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  was 
erected  their  motto,  inscribed  in  legible  characters : 

"  Resolved,  we  won't  stand  it  any  longer  ! " 
The  chair,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Holland,  was  taken  by 
W.  Brown,  Esq.,  the  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
South  Lancashire  at  the  late  election.  At  his  side  were 
Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P.,  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the 
energetic  and  untiring  champions  of  the  cause,  Thomas 
Thomley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Col.  Thompson,  William  Rathbone, 
Esq.,  Lawrence  Heyworth,  Esq.,  J.  Brancker,  Esq.,  &c.  &c. 
The  requisition  convening  the  meeting  having  been  read  by 
Mr.  Rawlins,  the  honorary  secretary  to  the  Liverpool  Anti- 
Corn-Law  Association, 

The  Chairman  said: — Gentlemen,  you'are  aware  that  we 
are  met  on  this  occasion  to  co-operate  with,  to  sustain  and 
strengthen,  our  friends  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League — 
(loud  cheering) — who  have,  for  the  long  period  of  seven 
years,  fought  the  Free  Trade  battle.  (Continued  cheering.) 
Gentlemen,  we  must  not  let  the  present  occasion  pass  with 
a  simple  note  of  approbation,  but  we  must  be  ready  to  fur- 
nish them  with  a  large,  and  I  hope  a  glorious  subscription 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  those  objects  for  which  they 
have  so  long  and  so  nobly  contended.  (Loud  cheers.)  We 
cannot  estimate — it  is  impossible  to  estimate — the  services 
done  for  us  by  our  enlightened  friends  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Bright — (a  great  burst  of  cheering,  the  whole  company  ris- 
ing)— and  other  gentlemen  of  the  League,  who  have  not  only 
contributed  a  large  portion  of  the  pecuniary  resources  which 
were  necessary  to  cany  on  this  great  struggle,  but  devoted 
an  important  portion  of  their  time  in  endeavouring  to 
get  that  justice  done  to  you  which  we  are  entitled  to,  by 
the  revocation  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.)  You  have 
the  example  before  you  of  Manchester,  whose  merchants 
have  raised  an  amount  towards  this  object  unprecedented 
on  any  former  occasion — (loud  cheers) — and  I  have  no 
doubt,  gentlemen,  that  both  you  and  the  country  at  large 
will  respond  to  the  call  in  a  similarly  liberal  spirit.  We  meet 
here  this  day  not  to  make  long  speeches,  but  what  is  better, 
to  do  some  substantial  good,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  the 
cards  distributed  through  this  vast  assembly,  on  which  to 
write  your  subscriptions,  will  be  sent  up  to  the  platform 
with  no  meagre  amounts  upon  them.  (Cheers.)  We  meet 
here  with  hearts  determined,  and  with  our  purses  in  hand, 
to  show  the  country  that  we  are  in  earnest — that  we  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  any  half  measure  now  that  the  settling  day 
is  come :  we  must  have  a  "  clean  bill  of  health  "  for  all  her 
Majesty's  subjects.  (Loud  cheers.)  We  are  now  arrived  at 
a  crisis — this  measure  it  is  now  evident  must  be  settled — and 
it  depends  upon  you,  and  upon  our  friends  united  upon  tins 
question,  whether  we  shall  have  a  full  measure  of  redress  or 
a  compromise.  (Cries  of  "  No  compromise!")  No,  I  think 
our  opponents  may  rest  assured  that  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  no  compromise,  and  I  think  we  may  also  rest  assured 
that  our  friends  who  have  led  this  movement,  and  have  the 
command,  will  never  surrender  the  ship  till  they  have 
brought  it  into  port.  (Loud  cheers.)  We  have  hoisted  the 
white  flag  of  Free  Trade  ;  it  must  be  our  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve it  pure.  We  have  been  told  that  as  England  has  re- 
laxed her  tariffs,  other  countries  have  made  theirs  more 
stringent.  This  is  not  a  time  to  go  over  the  whole  of  22 
treaties  to  answer  this  fallacy ;  but  I  may  say  that  many  of 
the  countries  with  which  we  have  those  treaties  have  Free 
Trade  already ;  that  others  only  are  waiting  for  us  to  set  the 
example  ;  there  is  only  one  solitary  blot  upon  the  escutcheon, 
and  that  is  in  the  case  of  France.  But  once  let  us  have  the 
white  flag  of  Free  Trade  hoisted,  and  no  country  will  make 
war  upon  it  without  losing  their  places  and  standing  as 
commercial  nations.  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you 
longer,  but  call  upon  our  distinguished  friends,  who  will 
place  before  you,  in  a  stronger  point  of  view  than  I  can,  the 
importance  of  this  question,  and  the  necessity  of  now  bring- 
ing to  their  assistance  both  our  hearts  and  our  purses.  (Loud 
cheers.)  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Rathbone  to  move  the 
first  resolution. 

William  Rathbone,  Esq.,  said  he  rose  to  move — "  That 
we  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  do  hereby  repeat  our  solemn 
protest  against  the  laws  which  prohibit  the  free  importation 
of  foreign  grain  and  provisions,  or  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  natural  operations  of  commerce,  believing  them  to  be 
most  oppressive  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  destruc- 
tive alike  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country.  That,  relying  upon  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
and  upon  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of  our  countrymen, 
we  do  declare  most  emphatically  our  firm  determination  not 
to  relax  in  our  exertions  until  those  laws  be  totally  repealed. 
That  we  hereby  express  our  high  sense  of  the  invaluable 
services  which  the  National  Anti-Corn-Law  League  has 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade;  and  in  order  to 
enable  its  Council  to  make  renewed  and  increased  exer- 
tions, a  subscription  be  now  entered  into  in  aid  of  the 
great  fund  of  a  Quarter  of  a  Million  (20  per  cent,  to  be 
paid  up  immediately)  ;  and  that  the  following  gentlemen 
be  appointed  a  committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  to  canvass  for  further  subscriptions  in  this  town 
and  neighbourhood."  (Here  followed  the  list  of  names.) 
In  moving  this  resolution,  Mr.  Rathbone  said,  50  years 
back,  in  Williamson-square,  William  Roscoe,  Edward 
Rushton,  and  William  Rathbone,  my  futher,  and  many 
others  were  stoned  for  taking  part  against  that  atrocious 
war  with  France  which  I  firmly  believe  was  the  cause  of 
our  having  this  day  to  unite  with  heart  aud  purse  to  struggle 
for  the  removal  of  this  law.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  hope  that  no 
recording  angel's  tear  will  ever  blot  out  the  record  of  this 
fact,  but  that  it  will  be  remembered  and  pointed  out  to  every 
statesman,  what  is  the  retribution  which  follows  such  unjust 
aud  iniquitous  interferences.  (Loud  cheers.)  We  had  the 
"  life  and  property"  men  coming  forward,  and  saying  they 
would  give  their  last  slulling  in  support  of  "  Church  and 
State"  (laughter) ;  and  it  was  a  glorious  victory  which  they 
achieved :  it  ended  in  1815,  but  how  did  the  "  life  and  pro- 
perty" men  redeem  the  pledge  they  made  as  to  their  last 
shilling  ?  Fortunately  the  rivers  of  blood  that  were  shed  did 
not  flow  upon  our  own  shores;  but  millions  and  millions  of 
debt  were  thrown  upon  the  country  ;  and  when  in  1810  the 
war  terminated,  how  did  these  men  redeem  it? — by  pas- 
sing a  law  for  you  to  pay  it!  (Great  cheering.)  Gentle- 
men, as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven,  we  will  forgive  them  only 
if  at  this,  the  eleventh  hour,  they  will  come  and  free  us 
from  this  unjust  burden  (cheers);  but  we  will  have  justice. 
(Renewed  cheering.)  There  is  "justice  for  Ireland"  and 
"justice  for  England,"  and  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  we 


will  have  it.  (Tremendous  cheering.)  Gentlemen,  we  will 
support  Sir  Robert  Peel,  if,  for  once,  he  will  be  honest. 
(Cheers.)  He  knows  that  the  so  called  liberal  party— (and 
it  is  a  liberal  party )  may  be  relied  upon ;  he  relies  upon  their 
honesty  to  carry  those  measures,  which,  when  out  of  power, 
he  advocates.  (Applause.)  He  knows  that  he  can  rely 
upon  them  oidy  to  carry  these  measures.  He  knows  wliere- 
honesty  is,  and  by  that  honesty,  and  by  the  exertions  of  the 
people,  will  these  measures  be  carried.  (Cheers.)  I  hope, 
gentlemen,  you  will  carry  this  resolution,  and  that  you  will 
not  only  cany  it  with  your  voices,  but  that  you  will  put  yoW 
hands  into  your  pockets  at  the  same  time.    ( Cheers. ) 

Lawrence  Heyworth,  Esq.,  who  seconded  the  motion, 
said— Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  when  we  com- 
menced the  agitation  for  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on 
commerce,  we  adopted  a  system  which  we  considered  to  be 
most  legitimate.  Our  first  design  was  to  expose  the  fallacies 
of  that  financial  system  which  has  hitherto  governed  the 
legislature  of  this  country.  Our  first  effort  was  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  show  that  protection  laws 
and  legislative  monopolies  were  destructive  to  the  interests 
of  every  part  of  the  community.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
have  been  successful  in  this  our  first  endeavour ;  and  we  now 
consider,  because  we  have  ample  proof  and  testimony  of  the 
fact  from  every  part  of  the  couutry,  that  the  public  mind  is 
well  enlightened  on  this  subject.  (Cheers.)  They  now  see 
clearly  that  monopoly  laws  and  protection  laws  serve  only  to 
cripple  our  trade,  to  diminish  the  employment  of  our 
labourers,  and  to  bring  scarcity  aud  famine ;  whereas,  we 
ought  to  have,  as  a  commercial  population,  abundance  of 
employment,  and  an  abundance  of  that  which  is  to  consti- 
tute, in  the  fund  result,  the  essential  pay  aud  reward  of  the 
labourer.  Having  arrived  at  this  stage  of  our  proceedings, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  another  step  onwards.  It  is  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  Parliament  that  our  laws  are 
made;  and  we  now  consider  that  if  the  people  had  their  wills 
in  this  respect  (their  minds  being  now  enlightened)  they 
would  indubitably  send  up  to  proclaim  legislators  who  would 
give  us  freedom  of  commerce.  (Cheers,)  Our  object  now 
is  to  extend  the  franchise  of  the  country.  (Loud  applause.) 
Our  design  is  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  labouring 
classes  t  he  means  of  more  readily  acquiring  the  40s. 
freehold  than  they  have  ever  previously  been  able  to 
do.  Thus  to  extend  the  franchise  is  consistent  with 
the  constitution  of  the.  country  ;  it  is  every  way 
consistent  with  the  rights  of  Englishmen  (cheers) ;  and  we 
do  hope  that  we  shall  succeed  ultimately  in  gaining  the  re- 
presentation of  the  counties,— a  right  which  has  hitherto 
been  most  surreptitiouslv  and  wrongfully  taken  from  English- 
men. (Loud  cheers.)  We  do  hope  that  we  shall  in  this 
succeed  with  all  the  counties  iuEugland,  as  we  have  already 
succeeded  in  South  Lancashire,  West  Yorkshire,  and  North 
Cheshire,  aud  as  I  am  told  also  we  have  now  succeeded  in 
North  Lancashire.  (Cheers.)  Now  we  are  quite  certain 
when  we  have  succeeded  in  this  great  step,  we  shall  accom- 
plish effectually  the  object  we  have  in  view.  (Loud  cheers.) 
But  in  order  to  take  tills  step,  we  must  have  the  necessary 
means  ;  we  must  have  money ;  and  you  must  come  forward 
liberally  to  subscribe  the  funds  necessary  to  assist  us  in  that 
object.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  I  perceive  before  me  a 
vast  number  of  my  fellow-townsmen.  It  is  true  that  this 
subscription  has  been,  so  far,,  mainly  entered  into  by  the 
wealthy  among  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes  of 
this  country,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  labouring  classes 
will  come  forward  with  such  small  means  as  they  can  afford, 
it  will  give  an  amazing  accession  to  the  power  of  the  League 
for  accomplishing  their  object.  (Hear,  hear.)  Ladies  aud 
gentlemen,  we  look  forward  with  great  confidence  to  the 
system  and  the  means  which  we  have  adopted  for  accom- 
plishing the  direct  object  we  have  in  view  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  wain  the  aristocracy  that  the  influence  which  we 
shall  create,  the  power  we  shall  wield,  will  he  such  as  shall 
raise  the  middle  classes  and  operatives  of  this  country  to  a 
state  of  manly  independence.  (Loud  cheers.)  And  be  as- 
sured as  this  power  advances  the  aristocracy'  must  look  to  it, 
or  all  their  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  will  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed. (Cheers.)  It  is  for  them  to  cogitate  upon  this  revo- 
lution ;  we  leave  them  to  think  it  over,  wisely  and  well.  But 
if  they  will  adopt  the  principles  we  are  now  striving  to  carry 
out,  if  they  will  give  us  freedom  of  commerce,  the  result 
will  be  such  universal  prosperity  throughout  the  country,  as 
may  allay  for  a  length  of  time,  perhaps  for  a  generation,  those 
other  agitations  to  which  I  have  directed  attention.  If  the 
people  be  happy  and  comfortable — if  they  have  abundance 
of  employment,  cheap  food,  and  every  thing  else  cheap,  the 
nominal  rate  of  their  wages  will  be  advanced ;  and  not  only 
so,  but,  articles  of  consumption  being  cheapened,  their  wages 
will  represent  an  amount  double  what  they  do  now.  Though 
I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  this  position  and  state  of 
things,  and  though  I  know  this  will  in  some  measure  allay 
the  other  desires  that  the  people  have  felt  for  a  length  of 
time,  I  do  not  deprecate  their  energies  being  put  forth  to 
obtain  for  themselves  those  privileges  to  which  they  have 
every  just  right.  (Cheers.)  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  trust 
that  the  observations  which  have  been  made,  and  the  long 
acquaintance  which  you  have  had  with  this  vital  subject, 
which  interests  every  town  in  England,  will  induce  you  to 
come  forward  liberally  on  this  occasion  to  aid  the  League  in 
the  great  and  glorious  object  which  they  have  in  view.  It 
is  not  an  object  which  belongs  to  this  country  or  to  its  inha- 
bitants alone.  It  is  an  object  which  affects  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  human  family ;  and  I  am  happy  to  see,  as  our  worthy 
chairman  has  observed,  that  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
are  opening  their  eyes  to  the  importance  of  this  stniggle. 
The  last  time  I  addressed  you  in  this  place  I  mentioned  that 
an  eminent  individual,  General  Macduffy,  in  America,  had 
proclaimed,  with  whole  soul  and  mind,  his  utter  abhorrence 
of  all  protective  duties.  Now  we  have  these  sentiments  pro- 
mulgated on  authority  from  the  American  Government  itself. 
Mr.  Walker,  a  member  of  the  Government  of  America,  and 
an  officer  of  the  treasury  in  finance,  expresses  his  sentiments 
in  these  words  :  "  Let  our  commerce  be  as  free  as  our  politi- 
cal institutions — [we  (said  Mr.  Heyworth)  wish  our  com- 
merce to  be  freer  than  our  political  institutions] — let  us, 
with  revenue  duties  only,  open  our  ports  to  all  the  world,  and 
nation  after  nation  will  follow  our  example.  If  we  reduce 
our  tariff,  the  party  opposed  to  the  Corn  Laws  of  England 
would  soon  prevail,  and  admit  all  our  agricultural  produce  at 
all  times  freely  into  her  ports,  in  exchange  for  her  exports; 
and  if  England  would  now  repeal  her  duties  upon  our  wheat, 
flour,  Indian  corn,  and  other  agricultural  products,  our 
restrictive  system  would  certainly  be  doomed  to  overthrow." 
(Loud  cheers.)  Thus  you  see,  my  friends,  that  the  battle 
we  are  fighting  here  in  England  is  not  a  battle  for  the  com- 
munity of  England  only  ;  it  is  a  battle  for  the  community  of 
the  whole  world.  (Cheers.)  Here  is  a  noble  object  to  aim 
at  accomplishing ;  here  is  an  object  worthy  of  every  man, 
whether  as  a  patriot,  a  Christian,  or  simply  as  a  man.  It  is 
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worthy  of  every  man  to  aid  in  carrying  out  this  laudable  en- 
Wprlse ;  and  I  trust  that  every  one  present  will  feel  ready  to 
contribute  most  heartily  to  the  attainment  of  this  great  object. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

The  resolution  having  been  put  and  carried,  the  chair- 
man called  upo»  Mr.  Bright,  M.P.,  the  mention  of  whose 
name  was  received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  John  Bright  then  rose,  and  was  received  with 
renewed  expressions  of  applause.    He  said,  Mr.  President 
and  Gentlemen, — At  this  moment  I  cannot  help  looking 
tack  to  the  period  when  I  first  formed  one  of  a  deputation 
from  the  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  to  visit  the  town  and 
port  of  Liverpool  to  invite  its  large  and  enterprising  and 
intelligent  population  to  assist  us  in  the  great  contest  upon 
■which  we  were  then  entering.    I  recollect,  that  although 
there  was  then  a  large  audience  to  greet  us,  yet  that  it  was 
felt  by  every  body  that  in  your  town,  amongst  many  very 
influential  persons,  there  was  extreme  apathy  to  the  ob- 
ject we  had  in  view.    We  have  found,  however,  that  here, 
as  elsewhere,  by  persevering  labour,  by  honest  devotion  to 
the  great  question,  and  one  good  principle,  we  have  gra- 
dually stimulated  our  friends  to  renewed  and  increased  ex- 
ertions, and  have  diminished  to  a  very  large  extent  the  op- 
position with  which  we  were  met  by  those  who  did  not 
coincide  with  us.    At  present  we  have,  I  believe,  almost 
the  whole  kingdom  in  favour  of  the  principles  which  we 
have  expounded.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  may  be  said  without  any 
hesitation,  that  the  vast  overwhelming  majority  of  all  those 
engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  this  kingdom  are  at  this 
moment  earnestly  in  favour  of  Free  Trade.  (Applause.) 
And  it  may  as  truly  be  said  that  amongst  the  artisan  class 
• — those  by  whose  labour  and  ingenuity  all  our  exports  are 
prepared,  that  there  is  a  unanimous  feeling  of  approval  of 
the  course  that  we  have  pursued  —  (applause  and  shouts  of 
"bravo") — with  reference  to  this  great  question  now  before 
us.    The  town  population,  as  a  rule,  is  in  favour  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  industry  of  the  people.  Intelligent 
landowners  we  have  had  some  from  the  beginning,  and  we 
find  every  year  that  the  number  of  such  as  unite  with  us 
Hnd  approve  of  our  question  is  increasing.  Intelligent 
farmers  too  we  have  had  from  the  beginning,  but  we  find 
that  farmers  now,  who  are  not  the  foremost  in  their  class 
for  intelligence  and  general  knowledge,  are  receiving  will- 
ingly the  principles  which  we  have  offered  to  them,  and  are 
beginning    to    doubt  or  altogether  disbelieve  the  ad- 
vantages which  their  landlords  have  asserted  they  would 
gain  from  a  continuance  of  the  protective  system.  (Cheers.) 
But  of  the  vast  body  of  farm  labourers  throughout  the  king- 
dom, I  believe  we  may  say  that  they  are  with  us  as  unani- 
mously as  are  the  labourers  in  the  manufactories  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire.    (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  succeeded, 
if  not  in  converting,  at  least  in  changing,  two  ministers 
since  the  agitation  begun — (loud  cheering,) — and  we  have 
rendered  it  impossible  that  any  party  should  undertake  ofilce, 
who  is  in  favour  of  maintaining,  or  who  will  pledge  them- 
selves to  attempt  to  maintain  the  Corn  Law,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, or,  iu  fact,  any  Corn  Law  at  all.  (Cheers.)    But  there 
is  a  class  of  our  opponents  that  are  still  unchanged.  I 
mean  that  class  represented  by  the  dukes  and  high  aristo- 
cracy and  squirerarchy,  whose  speeches  have  recently  oc- 
cupied so  much  space  in  the  Morninrj  Post.    (Great  ap- 
plause and  laughter.)     I  have  been  charged  with  endea- 
vouring to  bring  the  aristocracy  into  public  contempt.  I 
have  said  harsh  things  of  them,  for  I  have  felt  harshly 
towards  them.    (Hear,  hear.)    No  man  can  see  what  I 
have  seen  in  connexion  with  this  question,  and  hold  the 
opinions  which  I  entertain,  and  know  that  this  Corn  Law 
is  supported  by  that  class,  without  feeling  his  blood,  at  times, 
boil  within  him — (hear,  hear;) — and  feelings,  not  the  most 
Christian,  I  admit,  may  rise  when  looking  at  the  conduct 
of  a  class  which  has,  systematically  for  a  generation  at  least, 
sacrificed  the  great  interests  of  the  people  to  the  seltish 
and  miserable   interests   of  a  class.     (Loud  cheers.) 
But  I  defy  any  man  living  to  point  to  any  speech  made  by 
any  taember  of  the  Anti  Corn-Law  League  which  deals  such 
fatal  blows  to  the  permanence  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
aristocratic  element  in  the  British  constitution  as  the  speeches 
which  have  been  nia.le  within  the  last  month  by  men  who 
are  so  fond  of  that  element,  and  so  devoted  to  that  supre 
macy,  that  they  would  willingly  sacrifice  the  people  to  main 
tain  them.    (Hear,  hear.)    Most  of  you  have  heard  what 
has  been  said  by  the  duke,  and  lord,  and  squire  within  the 
Inst  month.   Now  I  ask  you,  as  representatives  of  a  great 
commercial  community,  is  it  your  opinion  that  those  men 
are  qualified  by  intelligence,  or  by  their  sympathy  with  right, 
and  with  the  people,  to  rule  over  and  to  regulate  trade  and 
the  vast  mercantile  affairs  of  this  greatest  of  all  commercial 
empires  ?    (No,  no.)    Are  you  willing  to  sit  still  in  Liver- 
pool, and  that  other  towns  should  sit  still  elsewhere,  and  that 
you  should  work  as  you  can  and  earn  what  you  can,  and  live 
just  as  you  can,  and  all  this  merely  permissively ;  that  you 
should  be  here,  calling  yourselves  citizens  of  this  country, 
having  the  power,  if  the  law  did  not  interfere  with  you,  to 
gather  to  yourselves  the  riches  of  the  whole  earth  (hear-) 
and  to  add,  ever  and  ever,  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
your  population.    (Cheers.)    I  ask,  are  you  willing  any 
longer  that  these  men,  who  have  proved  their  ignorance  and 
their  incompetency  so  that  every  man  must  see  it,  shall  rule 
over  and  legislate  for  the  commerce  of  this  kingdom  ?  (Ap 
plause,  and  cries  of"  No,  no  ;  we'll  stond  it  no  longer.")  I 
said  that  that  class  of  our  opponents  had  made  no  change ' 
There  is  another  thing  connected  with  this  question  which 
has  suffered  no  change ;  and  it  is  the  great  and  sacred  prin 
ciple  by  which  we  are  hound  together  as,  I  would  say,  a  poli 
tical  association.    We  said  from  the  beginning,  and  all  expe- 
rience has  confirmed  the  opinion  then  expressed,  that  the 
Corn  Law  did  good  to  no  human  being,  unless  it  starved 
some  human  being  (hear,  hear) ;  that  it  is  a  law  which  can- 
not enrich  those  who  made  it,  unless  it  starves  some  of 
those  who  are  bound  to  obey  it.    (Cheers.)    And  I  ml]  ask 
you  to  refer  to  the  report  of  a  recent  meeting  held  in  Wilt- 
shire, at  which  a  thousand  labourers  assembled  by  the  light 
of  the  moon  to  discuss  the  grievances  they  suffer.   Talk  of 
the  reign  of  terror  in  another  country !   What  sort  of  a  reign 
is  it  in  this  country,  when  those  thousand  labourers  come 
out  from  their  hovels  almost  at  the  dead  of  night,  there  to 
discuss  the  tyranny  under  which  they  believe  themselves  to 
labour,  and  there  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  magnani- 
mous aristocracy  who  rule  this  country  let  them  cultivate 
their  lands  for  fis.,  Os.,  and  7s.  a  week,  and  then  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  and  before  the  world,  avow  that 
they  have  for  80  years  been  passing  laws  ostensibly  to  pro- 
tect these  very  labourers.    (Cheers.)  And  whilst  this  law  is 
thus  dealing  out  suffering  and  ruin  to  the  labourers  of  Wilt- 
shire, it  is  practically  dealing  out  ruin  and  distress  even  to 
many  influential  capitalists  engaged  in  trade.  (Hear,hear.) 
T  won't  go  back  and  speak  of  past  years.   We  know  what  has 
happened  before ;  we  know  where  we  are  nc-w ;  and  we  know 


that  if  that  law  be  long  maintained,  the  future  will  only  re- 
veal greater  calamities  than  we  can  speak  of  as  concerning 
the  past.    (Hear,  hear.)    This,  then,  is  the  critical  time. 
Mr.  Heyworth  has  spoken  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
read  to  you  a  paragraph  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Walker — a  report  which  ought  to  be  published  in  every 
newspaper  in  the  kingdom — a  report  which   ought  to  be 
read  by  every  man  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — a  report 
which  is  justly  regarded  as  an  extending  of  the  friendly 
hand  from  the  American  Government  to  this  country, 
and  asking  us  to  forget  bygones,  and  to  be  brethren,  as 
we  ought  for  ever  to  be.    (Loud  cheers.)  The  great  reduc- 
tion of  the  American  tariff  must  follow  the  abolition  of  our 
Corn  Laws ;  the  abolition  of  our  Corn  Law  will  for  ever  de- 
stroy all  chance  of  war  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States.    (Loud  cheers.)    Now,  is  there  a  man  herewith  a 
spirit  of  benevolence,  or  Christian  feeling,  who  does  not  see 
that  at  this  moment  he  is  bound  to  come  forward,  and  to  urge 
on  this  great  question  to  a  final  settlement?  (Renewed 
cheering.)    You  may  not  think  political  agitation  good; 
you  may  think  that  we  may  have  committed  some  blunders 
in  the  course  of  this  warfare  in  which  we  have  been  engaged. 
All  this  may  be  true ;  but  here  is  a  point  of  time  arrived  at 
where  there  is  some  danger ;  many  people  here  thought  the 
great  danger  that  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  civilised  na- 
tions in  the  world  will  be  brought,  not  only  into  opposition, 
but  into  war.   Repeal  the  Corn  Law  this  session,  and  the 
chance  is  that  war  will  for  ever  be  postponed.  (Cheers.) 
And  you  must  recollect  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  England 
is  in  a  position  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  a  position  which 
no  Prime  Minister  has  occupied,  perhaps,  within  the  me  • 
mory  of  any  man  now  present.    He  is  the  leader  of  a  party 
who  change  not, — whose  obtuseness,  whose  infatuation, 
must  eventually  be  their  ruin.    (Loud  cheers.)  He  is  much 
wiser  than  they.    He  sees  that  Parliamentary  majorities  go 
for  nothing  against  the  necessities  of  a  united  people.  (Loud 
cheers.)    At  this  moment,  in  all  human  probability,  he  is 
balancing  in  his  own  mind  what  shall  be  the  precise  mea- 
sure he  will  submit  to  Parliament  the  week  after  next.  Shall 
it  be  total  and  immediate  repeal — (cries  of  Yes,  yes) — or 
shall  it  be  total  and  not  immediate — or  shall  it  be  neither 
immediate  nor  total,  but  some  compromise  that  will  leave 
this  question  unsettled?     (Loud  cries  of  "That  will  not 
do.")     These  are  the  questions  which  are  passing  through 
the  mind  of  the  Prime  Minister ;  and  they  are  questions 
which  he  must  weigh,  however  well  he  may  be  disposed  to 
do  that  which  is  really  right  and  just.    How  then  is  he  to 
come  to  the  decision  to  which  we  wish  to  invite  him  ?  Why 
how !    Not  by  his  own  individual  strength ;  he  knows  that 
argument  does  nothing  with  Christian  men  whose  cham 
pion  he  has  been  in  former  years  ;  he  knows  that  all  per- 
suasion with  them  is  unavailing.    He  knows  that  they  saw 
the  trade  of  the  country  sink,  aye,  and  their  fellow-country- 
men die  of  hunger  inflicted  by  the  land,  and  yet  they  did  not 
quail  and  give  iu ;  and  therefore  he  turns  to  other  power,  he 
seeks  other  support,  he  invites  other  co-operation,  and  calls 
as  loudly  as  Prime  Minister  could  call;  and  he  called  the 
other  day,  through  the  answer  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Queen  to  the  addresses  of  the  corporations  of  London  and 
Dublin — (cheers)  ;— he  calls  to  you  and  to  the  whole  king- 
dom to  help  him  to  give  you  redemption  from  the  intolerable 
burden  under  which  you  groan.    (Cheers.)  Nowwedonot 
come  to  this  meeting — we  are  not  here  to  ask  you  to  make 
any  great  effort  iu  which  we  are  not  willing  to  take  our 
share.    (Hear,  hear.)     We  were  present  at  that  ever  me- 
morable meeting  which  was  held  in  Manchester  a  fortnight 
ago — a  meeting  which  has  no  equal  in  the  past — I  trust  the 
future  may  never  demand  such  another  effort  from  the 
people  of  this  town.    (Cheers.)    Here  we  are  assembled  to- 
day to  strike  another  blow  ;  and  there  are  not  many  days 
left  for  the  blows  which  are  to  be  struck  before  the  minis- 
terial   scheme    is    propounded  to   the  country.  On 
Wednesday  next  we  go  to  Leeds,  to  be  present  at  a  meet- 
ing which  is  to  be  held  there  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
subscription  for  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.    Now  we  want 
this  money — we  must  have  it — (cheers  and  laughter) ; — 
and  if  you  are  not  disposed  to  pay  it,  we  must  go  some- 
where else,  where  the  people  are  disposed  to  pay  it. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)    In  the  expenditure  of  the  large 
sums  with  which  we  have  been  placed  in  trust,  I  need  say 
no  more  than  that  our  proceedings  have  been  public  before 
the  world.    The  newspapers  that  advocate  our  views,  and 
those  whose  principal  object  it  is  to  slander  and  calumniate 
us — these  newspapers,  alike,  have  published  these  statements 
more  or  less  to  the  world.    The  labours  the  League  has  un 
dertaken  are  before  you ;  and  no  man  can  look  around  him 
without  confessing  that — in  the  vast  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  public  opinion  in  this  kingdom,  in  the  proud  posi- 
tion which  the  question  of  Free  Trade  now  occupies — if  the 
expenditure  had  been  ten  times  what  it  is,  and  if  the  labour 
that  had  been  bestowed  had  been  ten  times  what  we  have 
given,  all  would  have  been  cheap  to  have  purchased  the  glo- 
rious consummation  which,  we  believe,  awaits  us.  (Loud 
cheers.)    Every  man  here,  who  ever  gave  a  farthing  to  the 
League,  should  just  consider  the  position  in  which  he  and 
the  League  are  now  placed.    If  the  principle  was  right  to 
begin  with — worth  fighting  for  at  all — it  is  right  now,  and  it 
is  worth  fighting  for  till  the  end.    (Cheers.)    If  this  great 
struggle,  which  has  taken  the  best  part  almost  of  a  life-time, 
was  worth  commencing,  it  is  worth  carrying  out  to  a  final 
and  successful  issue.    (Applause.)    If  you  wish  the  money 
you  have  already  invested  in  this  great  national  emancipa- 
tion to  bring  you  and  the  country  and  the  world  its  fruits, 
well,  then,  add  something  to  it  now ;  and  when  you  find  the 
foe  faltering — when  you  find  his  ranks  giving  way — then 
join  in  once  again  with  a  more  unanimous,  a  more  deter- 
mined charge,  and  this  foe  to  the  nation's  industry  and  to 
individual  happiness  will  be  driven  entirely  from  the  field. 
(Cheers.)    This  Liverpool  has  had  no  great  reputation 
heretofore  as  connected  with  this  great  question,  but  there 
are  men  in  this  town  who  have  done  as  much  for  Free 
Trade  as  any  men  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  with  the 
means  they  had  at  their  disposal.    (Cheers.)    Hitherto  you 
have  sent  to  Parliament,  and  now  send  men,  who  do  not  re- 
present the  true  interests  of  this  commercial  community 
(True.)    I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  believe  with  confidence, 
that  whenever  another  occasion  shall  come — and  come  in 
all  probability  it  will  before  the  summer's  sun  shall  shine 
upon  us,  that  all  past  disgrace  of  this  kind  will  be  wiped 
away,  that  Liverpool  will  take  its  own  position  in  the  front 
of  this  great  battle.    (Cheers.)    You  acknowledge  by  the 
motto  of  your  town, — "  Dens  nobis  hire  olia  fecit ; "  God 
has  bestowed  upon  you  great  gifts  and  great  obligations 
(Cheers.)    You  are  here  at  the  mouth  of  this  noble  river 
the  finest  seaport,  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom — (cheers) — 
you  are  backed  by  a  population  more  numerous  and  more 
industrious  than  any  in  any  part  of  the  world  on  the  same 
space  of  ground.  Your  town  is  increasing  at  an  enormous 


rate.  Fifteen  thousand  houses  have  been  built  in  Liverpool 
since  the  League  began  its  struggle.  (Applause.)  You 
have  a  population  every  day  increasing.  All  that  you  have 
done  iu  the  past  is  as  nothing  to  the  greatness  and  the  re- 
nown which  await  your  future.  May  I  then  entreat  you  that 
you  will  look  to  this  question  as  a  question  of  life  and  death  for 
Liverpool,  for  its  trade,  and  for  the  country  ;  and  that,  to- 
day, by  your  resolutions,  by  your  acts,  by  your  subscriptions, 
you  will  give  one  other  (I  trust  it  may  be  one  of  the  last)  of 
the  blows  that  may  be  needed  to  drive  this  hideous  system 
of  monopoly  entirely  from  the  earth.    (Great  cheering.) 

Mr.  Rawijnb  then  announced  the  subscriptions,  amongst 
which  were  the  following: 


£  8 

.  d. 

Wm.  Brown,  Richmond  Hill 

1000 

I) 

0 

Messrs.  Mathers 

1000 

0 

0 

Lawrence  Heyworth 

soo 

n 

0 

J.J.Hamilton 

600 

0 

0 

Tenants,  Clow,  and  Co. 

500 

0 

0 

James  Mellor      . .         . . 

500 

0 

II 

Chris,  and  J  as.  Rawdon    . , 

400 

0 

II 

Thomas  Thornley,  M.P. 

300 

0 

1) 

Chas.  Wilson,  Elm  Farm 

300 

II 

0 

Rathbone,  Brothers,  and  Co. 

300 

0 

II 

Jevons,  Sons,  and  Co 

200 

0 

II 

Darby  and  Sands 

200 

0 

0 

Higgins,  Brothers 

200 

0 

II 

Chas.  Holland     . .         . . 

200 

0 

0 

C.  Rawlins, jun.  .., 

200 

0 

0 

C.  E.  Rawlins      . .         . « 

1.57  10 

(1 

James  Stitt,  Son,  and  Co. 

250 

0 

0 

John  Finch  and  Sons       . « 

250 

0 

0 

Vincent.  Higgins  and  Son 

250 

0 

0 

James  Ryder      . .         . . 

» . 

250 

0 

11 

Sir  Joshua  Walmsley 

250 

0 

0 

James  Brancker 

250 

0 

n 

James  Mullyneux 

250 

0 

0 

Jos.  Dawson 

250 

0 

0 

H.  Crossfieldand  Co.,amendodfrom 

£  100  to 

250 

0 

0 

Jumes  Harvev     . .         .  • 

150 

(1 

II 

J.  B.  Cooke,  Birkenhead 

150 

0 

0 

James  Crossfield,  jun.  .4 

150 

0 

II 

James  Denniston  Wood 

100 

0 

p 

Thomas  Orrell                . « 

100 

(1 

0 

Joseph  C.  Ewart 

100 

0 

0 

Wm.  Stewart  .. 

100 

0 

0 

Geo.  Maxwell 

100 

0 

II 

Joseph  Heap    . .           > . 

100 

0 

II 

Victor  Pootz 

100 

0 

0 

Richard  Sheil  and  Co.      . « 

100 

0 

0 

Robert  E.  Harvey 

100 

0 

0 

James  H.  M'Creaand  Co. 

100 

0 

0 

S.  P.  Hobson                 .  .i 

100 

0 

II 

Frederick  Pennington 

100 

0 

0 

D.  Pritcbett  and  Co. 

100 

0 

0 

Thomas  Blackburn  ., 

100 

0 

0 

Sam.  Blackburn  and  Co. 

100 

0 

n 

A  Friend  to  total  repeal    .  ■ 

100 

0 

0 

Andrew  Melly     . .         .  * 

100 

0 

0 

W.  Maxwell 

100 

0 

0 

F.  Boult 

100 

0 

0 

D.  Cannon 

100 

0 

0 

James  Ryley 

100 

0 

0 

Wm.  Main 

100 

0 

(1 

J.  D.  Thornely 

100 

0 

0 

John  Carroichael 

100 

0 

0 

Thomas  Harvey             . . 

100 

0 

0 

Richard  Johnson 

100 

0 

II 

Richard  Sharpe 

50 

0 

0 

Wm.  Crossfield 

50 

0 

0 

Grote,  Tomkinson,  and  Co. 

m  B 

50 

0 

II 

Henry  Wood 

50 

0 

0 

J.  P.  G.Smith  .. 

50 

0 

0 

Henry  Marlindale 

50 

0 

0 

Wm.  Reynolds     .  * 

50 

0 

0 

Nathaniel  Weeld 

50 

0 

0 

John  Taylor  Crook          . « 

50 

0 

0 

Joshna  Heap      . .         . . 

50 

0 

II 

Robert  Abbott 

50 

u 

0 

George  P.  Leigh,  Kidderminster 

50 

0 

II 

Philip  Quirk 

50 

0 

0 

A.H.Wylie 

,  50 

0 

0 

Eyre  Evans        ..  ... 

50 

0 

0 

Jeffrey,  Mnurish,  and  Co. 

50 

0 

0 

J  nines  Hodson  and  Co.    . « 

50 

0 

0 

D.  Macvicar        . .         . ., 

50 

0 

II 

Samuel  Johnson 

50 

0 

(1 

Thomas  Addison 

50 

0 

0 

Samuel  Thornely 

50 

0 

0 

W.  R.  Manifold  

50 

0 

II 

Edward  Lano 

50 

0 

II 

John  Butler 

50 

n 

0 

John  Ewart         ..  .« 

40 

0 

II 

J.  H.  and  R.  C.  Rawlines 

30 

0 

0 

Thomas  Baines              . « 

30 

0 

0 

Mr.J.Whitty 

30 

0 

0 

Edward  Evans  and  Co. 

26 

5 

0 

Joseph  Mondle 

25 

0 

0 

James  Smith 

25 

0 

(1 

Thomas  Bolton 

25 

0 

0 

Andrew  Kirk       .  .i 

25 

0 

II 

Edward  Heap 

25 

0 

(1 

Wm.  Evans,  farmer 

25 

0 

11 

Taylor  and  Brothers 

25 

0 

0 

M'Lelland  and  Co.           . ., 

25 

0 

0 

Howard  Worsley             . ., 

25 

0 

0 

D.  King  and  Co. 

25 

0 

0 

Thomas  Dilwall 

2-5 

0 

0 

Thomas  Hibbert,  Water-street 

20 

0 

II 

Lloyd  Reyner 

,  20 

0 

0 

J.  S.  Hyers 

20 

0 

0 

P.  E.  Webber  and  Co. 

.  20 

0 

0 

Conservative  Free  Trader 

20 

0 

0 

Alex.  Hidlam      . .         .  .i 

20 

n 

0 

Francis  Hollins              . ., 

20 

n 

II 

J  H.  Tongue,  Hope  Field 

20 

0 

0 

Hughes  and  Ronald         .  * 

.  20 

(1 

0 

George  J.  Everest 

10 

1(1 

II 

Joseph  Femyhough 

10 

0 

n 

A  Shipowner       . .         .  .> 

.  10 

0 

II 

Thomas  Johnson 

10 

0 

0 

Richard  Rathbone, jun.    .  * 

.  10 

0 

0 

John  Holmes      . .         .  • 

10 

0 

0 

Miss  Mellor        ...         . * 

10 

0 

0 

Jolin  Travis 

10 

0 

0 

John  Graves 

10 

0 

0 

J.  Dauber,  37 3s ;  R.  Turner,  5r ;  E.  Hampson,  1/;  8.  Boyle,  of ; 
A  Friend,  57  5s;  E.  Graham,  17 ;  W.Hooker,  5/;  W.  Somerville, 
11.  Ho  savs.  should  it  be  wanted,  he  will  reckon  this  20  per 
cent.  D.  Raw,  51;  and  his  workmen,  11 18s;  J.  Hulton,51;  E. 
Moss,5f5s;  E. Clothey,  Is  ;  P.  Eastwood, 5s;  T.  Carter,  10s ;  W. 
Atkinson,  10s;  J.  W.  Lloyd,  1/;  T.  Morcroft,  2s  Od  ;  T.  Fisher, 
11;  W.  Cotter,  bl  ;  J.  Binyon,  Park-rood.  10a;  J. 'J.  Jackson,  57; 
D.  Muldrow,  5/ ;  Perdon  Hardy,  1/ ;  R.  M'Guire,  2/ ;  T.  Morley, 
57 ;  T.  Eskripge,  81 ;  M.  Clarke,  11;  Mrs.  Leighton,  HI;  J.  P.  Jack- 
son, 11 ;  W.  Stewart,  27;  J.andW.  Samuel,  11;  B.  Hobson,  2'  2a ; 
P.  R.  Esklyn,57;  J.  Laurie,  bl ;  L.  Keizer,  212s ;  F.  S.  Pyrcr,57; 
W.  M'Millon  and  Co..  bl ;  Dr.  Baylis  and  Mrs.  Baylis,  sen.,  •'•  .* ; 
J.  Owen,  27 ;  W.  H.  Thomas,  67  5s  ;  S.  Leach,  17 ;  T.  Hill,  17  Is ; 
John  Bennett,  17;  J.  Gibbons,  37  3s;  8.  8eaward,57  5s  ;  J.  and 
J.  Birkett,  57 5s  ;  W.  Roberts,  17  Is ;  G.  Francis, 27 ;  C.  Field,  17 ; 
T.Harris,  57;  H.  Danson,  bl ;  W.  Saver,  17  1s;  Thomas  Smith. 
37  3s;  George  Oldham,  10s  6d;  R.  Old  field,  57 ;  Thomas  Cuff,  5  ; 
Cabel  Tate,  5s  ;  Thomas  Roberts.  21  2s. ;  James  Tayler,  U ; 
Joseph  Harrison,  27 ;  John  Brigg,  27 ;  Benjamin  Fowler,  27 ;  K 
Room,  Wapping,17;  John  Miller,  17  In ;  R.  Husband,  171s ;  5ig. 
Levi  Anooni,  51 ;  John  Syers,  57, ;  H.  Welfare,  21. 
[A.  vast  number  of  email  subscriptions,  owing  to  the 
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rapidity  with  which  they  were  read,  escaped  the  reporter's 
pen  ;  bat  as  a  full  list  of  them  will  be  advertised,  our  Liver- 
pool friend*  will  probably  not  blame  us  for  this  unavoidable 
omission.] 

Whilst  the  subscription  was  yet  going  forward, 
Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  called  upon,  and  was 
received  with  overwhelming  bursts  of  applause.    He  said : 
I  feel  that  I  can  say  nothing  that  will  have  half  so  much 
effect  upon  the  public  aud  upon  the  Government  as  those 
manifestations  of  your  zeal  mid  determination  which  have 
just  been  handed  in  so  liberally.    (Cheers.)    Nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  appear  here  in  the  quality  of  a  beggar: 
I  am  not  a  very  good  hand  at  that  kind  of  work,  and  fortu- 
nately I  have  a  colleague  in  Mr.  Bright,  who  has  the  best 
face  for  a  beggar  that  I  know  of.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  For 
he  has  impressed  himself  with  this  belief,  that  in  persuading 
others  to  give  as  generously  as  he  has  always  given  in  this 
cause,  he  is  conferring  upon  them  a  great  favour,  and  giving 
them  the  satisfaction  in  future  life  of  reflecting  that  they 
have  aided  in  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
forms that  the  history  of  the  world  has  witnessed.  (Cheers.) 
There  is*but  one  point  in  connection  with  this  subscription 
to  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  refer,  and  it  is  to  remove 
some  misapprehension  which  has  got  abroad  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  a  portion  of  this  fund.    Some  of  our  opponents 
have  deluded  themselves  with  the  idea  that  we  are  raising 
this  250,000/.  in  order  by  some  ingenious  necromancy  to  ma- 
nufacture county  votes  with  it.    (Hear,  hear.)    Now,  if 
our  opponents  would  really  think  but  for  a  moment  before 
they  swallow  these  raw  jokes  of  their  leaders,  they  would 
understand  at  once  that  a  fund  of  250,000/.,  one-fifth  of  it 
called  up,  would  go  but  a  very  short  way  indeed  in  qualifying 
people  to  wrest  the  counties  from  the  monopolists.  The 
whole  of  the  200,000/.  would  not  make  more  than  5000 
votes.    (Hear,  hear.)    We  don't  propose  to  buy  votes  for 
people;  we  don't  propose  to  pay  a  farthing,  even  for  the 
legal  conveyance  of  the  qualifications.   All  the  League  pro- 
poses to  do  by  its  organisation  is,  to  establish  a  machinery,  to 
pay  for  secretaries  and  the  expenses  of  printing  and  adver- 
tising, and  the  expenses  of  qnaliSed  agents,  both  legal  and 
others,  in  order  that,  if  our  opponents  put  us  to  the  neces  • 
sity,  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  do  in  the  other  counties  of 
the  kingdom  what  has  been  done  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
and  Yorkshire.  (Cheers.)    And  I  really  am  so  much  in  love 
with  the  40s.  freehold  movement,  that  I  have  become  almost 
fanatical  on  the  point.  (Laughter.)    I  am  sure  that  if  we 
obtain  our  end  it  will  be  by  that  instrument ;  and  I  want  to 
bring  before  your  attention  the  necessity  of  working  that 
instrument  in  a  neighbouring  county.   You  have  nothing 
more  to  do  here  in  South  Lancashire  ;  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  is  a  county  where  you  may  work  with 
great  advantage ;  and  I  wish  our  friends  her*  to  consider 
that  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  have  it  in  charge  to  make 
South  Cheshire  as  safe  as  we  have  made  North  Cheshire. 
I  must  say  that  I  think  the  subscription  which  has  ad- 
vanced so  far  in  Liverpool  does  you  great  honour,  for,  bear 
in  mind,  you  are  differently  circumstanced  to  us  in  Manches- 
ter.  In  the  first  place  we  have  no  monopoly  interest  at 
Manchester;  we  never  had  a  monopoly  interest;  we  have 
had  no  rich  West  Indian  merchants,  nor  Canadian  mer 
chants  of  olden  time  giving  a  fashionable  tone  to  society' 
and  by  their  wealth  influencing  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
protection.   We  have  been  simply  and  solely  an  unprotected 
cotton  trade.  (Hear,  hear.)    But  besides  that,  in  justice  to 
you,  and  that  you  may  not  elsewhere  be  considered  to  have 
fallen  short  of  Manchester,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  in 
Manchester  we  have  a  large  number  of  tributary  towns  ;  and 
those  satellite  towns  on  these  great  occasions  always  come 
forward  most  prominently  and  liberally  with  their  subscrip- 
tions ;  and  thus  they  swell  the  nominal  amount  of  Manches- 
ter subscriptions,  though  they  are  not  all  contributed  by 
Manchester  houses.    Liverpool,  on  the  other  hand,  stands 
alone,  a  divided  interest  with  many  rich  people  in  the  ranks 
of  your  opponents,  and  having  no  tributary  towns;  and 
under  these  disadvantageous  circumstances,  I  think  that 
your  demonstration  to-day,  will  be  considered  by  the  coun- 
try as  wholly  equal  to  what  we  did  a  fortnight  ago  in  Man- 
chester. (Loud  cheers.)    And  I  here  beg  to  offer  my  tribute 
to  those  gentlemen  in  Liverpool  who,  in  adverse  times,  have 
labonred  for  this  good  cause.  ( Hear,  hear.)    Here  are  gen 
tlemen  near  me,  one  whose  name  I  need  but  mention  (al- 
luding to  Mr.  Brown;,  who  has  grown  grey  in  the  service  of 
the  public — (enthusiastic  cheers) ;  a  man  who  has  always 
been  ready  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope  in  attacking  every  abuse, 
and  who  has  not  waited  till  the  great  battalion  of  reserve 
were  coming  up  to  his  assistance.    (Cheers.)  Gentlemen, 
what  you  have  done  here  encourages  me  to  hope  that 
what  you  are  about  to  do  soon  will  be  decisive  of  this 
question.   You  cannot  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  re- 
presentation of  Liverpool  on  this  question.   I  agree  with 
my  friend  Mr.  Bright,  that  we  ihall  have  a  dissolution  on 
this  question  before  it  is  settled.   I  have  no  doubt  Parlia- 
ment will  be  dissolved  before  next  Midsummer.  When 
that  event  occurs,  nothing  will  be  looked  to  with  so  much 
anxiety  as  the  retnrn  of  members  for  Liverpool.  (Hear 
and  applause  )    I  hear  it  everywhere  asked,  they  say  where- 
ever  I  go — "  You  |tell  us  South  Lancashire  is  won— the 
West  Riding  is  won— but  what  will  they  do  in  Liverpool 
in  case  of  an  election  ?"   (Cheers.)    Now  I  am  anxious 
that  this  question  should  be  put  on  the  fairest  possible 
footing,  so  as  to  give  every  man  in  this  borough  the  oppor- 
'ri!>ity-0f  recordin?  a  Free  Trade  vote  at  the  next  election. 
.This  is  not  a  party  question ;  we  have  never  treated 
it  as  a  political  party  question  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  think 
that  this  question,  by  its  force  and  justice,  is  destined 
to  break  np  every  old  political  partv.    You  will  be  placed 
in  a  very  different  position  in  Liverpool  on  this  question 
within  a  fortnight's  time  from  this  hour  to  what  you 
have  ever  been  in  before.    This  day  fortnight  youll 
know  the  intentions  of  the  present  Government.   Now  we 
have  signs  enough  to  prove  to  ns— signs  in  the  conduct 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Christopher,  who,  on  the  former  changes 
of  the  tariff,  was  considered  the  pilot  balloon  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel— we  have  evidence  now,  in  his  declaration,  that  he  is 
opposed  to  Government^-we  have  in  the  fact  that  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  owns  Newark,  you  know,  having  declared 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  taken  office  with  Sir  H.  Peel 
shall  not  go  back  from  Newark  again  to  sit  in  Parliament-^ 
(hear,  hear) ;  we  have  evidence  enough  in  these  facts  to 
show  us  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  going  to  propose  a  measure 
wlncli  will  separate  liirn  from  the  protectionist  party  in  Par- 
harnent.    (Cheers.)    Well,  a  rupture  in  the  ranks  of  the 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  have  its  conseque  nee 
in  the  ranks  of  their  followers  in  Liverpool.   This  dny  fort- 
night, and  the  great  Conservative  party  in  Liverpool  will  be 
scattered  to  the  winds.    (Loud  cheers.)    You'll  not  know 
next  F nday  week,  when  you  meet  your  fellow-townsmen  on 
your  Exchange  what  to  call  tliem.   (Laughter.)  You  have, 


I  suppose  in  this  town,  two  sections  of  what  may  be  called 
Tories :  there  are  the  Peelites,  or  the  moderate  section ; 
there  are  the  ultras,  whom,  if  you  please,  we'll  cull  the 
Buckingham  or  Richmondites.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
Well,  I  take  it  that  three-fourths,  nay,  four-fifths  of  the 
Conservatives  of  Liverpool  are  Peelites.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
will  then  have  ventured  the  fortunes  on  the  Free  Trade 
cause  (hear,  hear,  hear),  and  his  followers  here  will  be  Free 
Traders, — not,  probably,  exactly  Leaguers  ;  we  may  have 
been  a  little  too  violent  for  them  in  times  past :  we  don't 
ask  them  to  join  our  clubs ;  but,  gentlemen,  they  will  be  re- 
lieved from  their  party  ties,  and  will  become  free  men  to 
consider  our  question  on  its  own  merits.  (Loud  cheers.) 
I  am  anxious,  gentlemen,  that  everywhere  we  should  open 
the  door  to  a  fair  and  impartial  consideration  of  this  question. 
Let  us  have  no  taunts  against  those  who  have  for  a  long 
time  been  either  adverse  or  doubtful.  They  have  stood 
aloof  because  they  look  to  their  party.  We  have  had  Whigs 
who  have  done  the  same,  as  well  as  Tories  (hear,  hear, 
hear),  and,  mind  you,  there  are  worse  qualities  in  a  mau 
than  that  determined  resolution  which  makes  him  adhere 
to  a  party-colour  when  he  has  adopted  it.  We  don't  like 
renegades  any  more  than  the  Tories;  and  we  all  know 
how  much  moral  courage  it  requires  to  advocate  a  principle 
before  party  leaders  have  made  up  their  minds  to  adopt  that 
principle.  (Applause.)  Well,  gentlemen,  this  day  fort- 
night you'll  have  some  ef  the  best  men  in  this  town  alto- 
gether released  from  then'  party  ties  and  prejudices  ;  then 
they'll  begin  to  consider  this  question,  and  to  see  how  it  affects 
the  interests  of  this  good  town  of  Liverpool.  Merchants 
who  would  not  hitherto  look  at  it  immediately  will  begin  to 
see  that  Free  Trade  means  more  trade,  and  that  more  trade 
means  more  imports,  and  a  fair  exchange  for  the  commo- 
dities of  this  district  with  all  the  countries  of  the  globe. 
They  will  begin  to  see  that  our  chief  difficulty  in  carrying  on 
a  prosperous  trade  is  in  getting  ample  returns  for  our  exports ; 
1 1  there  is  no  limit  to  the  productive  skill  of  this  country,  but 
our  difficulty  is  in  finding  returns  which,  in  this  market,  will 
pay  a  profit  to  the  importing  merchant.  They  will  say, 
"  Here  is  a  principle -which  knocks  down  every  barrier  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  restraining  and  restricting  imports  ;"  and 
they  will  see,  iustinctively,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Free  Trade 
will  be  for  them  a  measure  of  unmixed  good.  (Hear.)  Your 
brokers,  who  have  sometimes  been  accused  of  being 
somewhat  venal,  who  follow  the  merchant  rather  selfishly, 
will  be  released  from  then-  party  ties,  and  from  that  restraint 
which  their  customers  are  sometimes  apt  to  impose  upon 
them.  (Hear,  hear.)  Your  brokers  in  Liverpool  will  see 
that  more  imports  will  lead  to  more  sales  on  the  Liverpool 
Exchange ;  and  more  sales  must  give  more  business  to  the 

1 brokers.  Why  the  brokers'  clerks,  even,  and  all  who  want 
to  be  brokers'  clerks,  will  see  that  this  is  a  question  pregnant 
with  more  employment  for  them, — better  salaries  for  them, 
and  a  better  prospect  for  them  of  becoming  brokers  in  due 
time  as  well  as  their  employers.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  ship- 
owners and  builders  will  see  that  Free  Trade  will  crowd  your 
port  with  more  vessels — that  more  vessels  will  be  required 
to  bring  back  the  increased  traffic  of  the  world,  and  that 
more  ships  will  come  here  to  be  repaired,  and  that  more  must 
be  built  here  also.  They  will  see  at  once  that  an  increase 
of  freights  will  bring  improved  charges  for  freights ;  aud 
the  profits  of  the  shipowner  will  be  as  completely  identified 
with  this  principle  as  that  of  either  the  merchant  or  the 
broker.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  the  la- 
bourers, whether  ship-carpenters  or  others — those  men  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  vote  with  their  party  regardless  of 
the  claims  of  this  question,  will  see  that  more  ship-building 
and  more  ship  repairing  will  bring  more  employment  to  the 
ship-carpenter,  the  caulker,  the  anchor-smith,  and  every 
other  business  employed  about  the  vessels.  (Loud  cheers.) 
And  it  will  give  increased  employment  not  only  to  these  la- 
bourers, but  to  your  pointers  and  all  other  men  engaged  in 
manual  labour.  This  will  enrich  the  town,  the  benefits  will 
flow  into  shops,  whether  they  sell  cloth,  or  groceries,  or  pro 
visions  of  any  other  kind.  And  you  will  thus  find  that  every 
man  capable  of  reasoning, — every  man  with  an  honest  and 
conscientious  desire  to  come  at  the  truth,  will  be  at  once  re- 
lieved from  this  bond  of  party,  and  become  as  sound  a  Free 
Trader  as  any  man  in  this  room.  (Cheers.)  But,  gentle- 
men, let  us  have  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  this  conver- 
sion ;  let  us  abandon  our  old  party  colours  if  you  please,  till 
this  food  crisis  is  got  over.  Let  us  have  none  of  your  old 
colours  :  do  in  Liverpool  as  they  have  done  in  the  West 
Riding ;  throw  aside  your  old  colours,  and  adopt  the  pure 
white  as  the  fitting  emblem  of  your  principles.  (Cheers.)  I 
don't  know  what  your  colours  are  here.  One  faction  have 
called  themselves,  I  believe,  scarlet :  well  it's  a  bloody  co- 
lour— (cheers  and  laughter) — I'd  throw  it  aside,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  I  believe  the  other  parties  have 
called  themselves  blue ;  why,  they'll  never  hoist  that  colour 
the  next  time,  surely;  it's  the  colour  of  the  cholera  in  the 
potatoes.  (Laughter.)  Throw  aside  your  scarlet  and  your 
blue,  and  adopt  white ;  it's  the  emblem  of  peace,  the  flag  of 
truce  held  out  to  your  political  opponents  ;  and  I'll  engage 
for  it  at  the  next  election — (and  herd  venture  to  utter  a  pro- 
phecy)— if  a  dissolution  takes  place  upon  this  great  ques- 
tion, I'll  venture  to  say  it  will  be  here  as  it  was  at  the  Reform 
Bill  crisis,  when  General  Gascoyne  came  down  here  and  could 
not  get  through  his  canvass — dared  not  even  show  himself 
in  Liverpool.  Just  so  will  it  be  at  the  next  election;  a  mo- 
nopolist, a  pro-corn-law,  a  curry-powder  man  will  not  dare  to 
show  himself  in  town.  (Loud  cheers.)  Gentlemen,  that 
which  you  are  to  do  in  Liverpool,  I  hope  will  be  done  through- 
out the  kingdom.  I  hope  that  we  shall  teach  our  friends 
everywhere  to  use  this  wise  forbearance  towards  their  old 
political  opponents.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question,  unless  it  leaves  us  wholly,  as  a  peo- 
ple, satisfied  with  the  settlement  of  it,— satisfied  that  it  has 
been  formed  in  justice,  and  that  it  will  ultimately  prove  a 
benefit  to  every  class  in  the  community.  (Cheers.)  I  shall 
not  be  satisfied  with  it,  if  it  does  not  bring  into  our  ranks 
the  farmers,  those  of  them  at  least  who  are  intelligent 
enough  to  see  their  own  interest.  (Cheers.)  I  shall  not 
be  satisfied  unless  the  landowners,  in  my  day,  at  least,  whilst 
I  am  living  to  witness  it — admit  that  we,  the  Free  Traders, 
who  are  accused  of  being  their  greatest  enemies,  have,  in 
the  end,  in  the  issue,  proved  to  be  their  greatest  benefactors. 
(Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.) 

Colonel  Thompson  was  received  with  great  cheering.  He 
said :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,— Something  like 
a  premium  has  been  held  out  for  speeches ;  and  you  shall 
see  if  I  don't  win.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I  shall  be  glad 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  the  few  moments  that  I  may  detain 
you,  to  take  the  chance  of  making  at  least  some  suggestions 
that  may  be  useful  when  delivered,  as  they  will  be,  before 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  elite  of  our  commercial  com- 
munity. I  need  not  recall  to  your  recolleotion  the  position 
which  Liverpool  holds,  or  has  ever  held,  amongst  the  com- 


mercial portions  of  our  country.   'Tis  true  we  have  heard 
you  are  not  all  agreed  upon  this  great  question ;  but  you 
who  are  agreed,  I  suspect,  understand  it  as  well  as  any  men 
who  can  be  pointed  out  within  this  realm.    Now  you  have 
heard  before,  the  time  is  pressing  and  most  valuable ;  13  days 
from  to-day,  one  fortnight  from  yesterday,  and  much  will  be 
done  that  cannot  be  undone,  and  that  cannot  be  done  over 
again,  I  suspect.    (Cheers  and  laughter.)    One  thing  is 
most  certain,  that  what  you  hear  announced,  there  will  be 
the  limit  to  what  you  will  get.   You  will  have  no  chance  to 
get  anything  more — that  is  an  impossible  thing ;  you  might 
get  less;  and  therefore  I  would  employ  this  time  in  urging 
you  to  consider  what  your  dangers  are  now,  and  what  you 
can  by  possibility  do  towards  providing  against  and  dimi- 
nishing them.    One  danger  that  strikes  me  is,  you'll  hear 
something  of  a  compensation ;  I  heard  a  million  named.  I 
dare  say  the  report  has  come  before  you  in  that  shape.  ( Hear, 
hear  )    If  not  in  that  naked  sense,  you  may  hear  of  it  in 
another — the  removal  of  taxation — taxation  to  be  removed 
from  those  who  ought  to  pay  it,  and  put  upon  you  and  every- 
body else.    (Cheers.)    Now,  then,  will  it  not  be  wisdom  to 
attempt  to  guard  against  these  dangers ;  and  is  there  not  a 
way  of  doing  it?  Supposing  Ministers  should  turn  round  upon 
you,  and  say, "  Has  any  person  in  Liverpool  an  objection  to 
compensation  ? — has  any  person  an  objection  to  the  removal 
of  taxation  from  the  landed  interest?    Oh,  dear;  if  they 
had  thought  so,  why  did  they  not  say  so  ?"    Now  cannot 
you  take  time  by  the  forelock,  aud  in  some  way  or  other 
— not  perhaps  in  the  direct  course  of  this  meeting; 
but  at  some  opportunity  within  these  13  days — cannot 
you  contrive  that  the  Minister  shall  know  you  consi- 
der every  attempt  of  this  nature  as  unjust,  and  there- 
fore, you  hope,  dangerous ;  and  you  trust,  also,  impracti- 
cable ?     (Loud  cheers.)     Let  him  know  what  you  think  of 
it.    Don't  give  him  the  chance  of  saying  he  was  taken  by 
surprise.    Don't  you  see  you  must  take  time  by  the  fore- 
lock?   Use  it  while  you  can.     Employ  precaution  against 
possible  danger.    (Cheers.)    Don't  let  him  have  to  sav  to 
you — "  If  I'd  known  you  would  have  made  a  great  objection, 
I  might  have  altered  my  proceedings."     Do  you,  or  do  you 
not,  consider  that  both  those  expedients  would  be  unjust  ? 
(Cries  of  Yes.)    If  you  do,  let  Liverpool  as  a  town  con- 
trive to  say  so.    ( Cheers.)    Do  not  let  it  be  held  among 
tilings  doubtful  whether  you  intend  tn  submit  to  anything  of 
that  kind  or  not.    (Cheers,  and  "We  won't.')     And  don't 
wait  till  the  thing  has  been  proposed,  but  endeavour  to  take 
measures  which  shall  prevent  its  ever  being  talked  of  in  the 
place  where  it  will  be  dangerous.    (Cheers.)    One  more 
peril  I  have  thought  of.    Perhaps  you'll  say  it  is  not  a  great 
peril ;  but  I  think  it  is  bigger  than  it  looks.     There'll  be 
some  attempt  to  saddle  yon,  it  maybe,  with  some  pitiful  rem- 
nant of  a  duty,  which  you'll  be  told  is  nothing  because  it  is 
small.    Now  if  any  of  you  were  riding  a  race,  how  many 
pounds  and  ounces  would  you  allow  to  be  put  into  your 
pockets  to  weight  you  with  ?    If  you  were  chasing,  or  being 
chased,  would  you  allow  so  much  as  a  pocket  handkerchief 
to  be  towed  astern?    (Cheers.)    Do  I  know  enough  of 
commerce  to  think  that  every  commercial  man  is  chasing 
and  being  chased  ?    Has  he  not  always  somebody  rimming 
against  him  ? — somebody  he  would  overtake  if  he  could,  and 
somebody  that  will  overtake  him  if  he  allows  them  to  do  it  ? 
(Loud  cheers.)    Weigh,  then,  and  consider  the  effect  which 
the  smallest  of  the  small,  in  the  way  of  duties,  left  upon  you 
as  a  badi?e  of  servitude,  would  have  upon  your  future  pros- 
pects.   It  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  thing,  but  the  effect  that 
it  is  to  have,  the  ways  it  is  to  lay  you  under  an  inferiority, 
and  to  give  the  superiority  into  the  hands  of  your  superior 
rival.    Gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  I  am  incurring  some  danger 
of  losing  the  sort  of  bet  I  made  to  you  at  the  beginning, 
therefore  I'll  sit  dowu.  (Loud  cheers,  and  cries  of"  Go  on.") 
The  calls  continuing,  the  gallant  Colonel  again  rose  and 
said  as  follows  : — Gentlemen,  if  you  insist  on  having  two 
speeches  (laughter)  I  must  go  on,  and  endeavour  to  lay  be- 
fore you  the  many  inducements  there  are  why,  at  this  mo- 
ment, you  should  stretch  every  nerve  for  the  obtaining  of 
your  honest  purpose — I'll  say  more  honest  purposes.  Now 
I'm  not  a  man  who  wan's  to  embarrass  one  great  question 
with  tacking  others  to  it  which  ore  not  so  near  to  their  com- 
pletion.   I  trust  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  be  aware  of  the 
evil  of  this  ;  but  there  is  no  harm  in  saying,  I  believe  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  us  who  has  not  some  honest  object  in  view 
which  he  trusts  will  be  benefited  by  the  removal  of  this 
great  and  crying  evil  which  weighs  upon  us  all.    Why,  I 
was  present  but  yesterday  at  an  assemblage  of  eminent  men, 
and  I  came  to  this  conclusion,  that  every  one  of  them  had 
something  that  he  hoped  to  see  prosper,  but  nobody  could 
agree  upon  which  should  prosper  first.    Well,  then,  let  us 
endeavour  to  carry  out  this  great  object  of  ours,  nothing 
doubting  that  we  shall  see  it  made  the  beginning  of  a  course 
of  prosperity  to  our  country,  which  in  the  end  will  come  to 
all  of  us.   I  can  n  collect  things  in  this  town  representing  a 
very  different  aspect  to  what  we  see  now.  1  remember  when 
the  working-classes    in   this    town    were  not  advised 
well   enough   as   they  are  at  this  present  moment  to 
see  their  interest  in  aiding  in  the  promotion  of  this 
cause.   Their  conduct  was  and  everywhere  is  evidence 
how  rapidly  they  have  improved.    It  is  not  the  work- 
ing  classes   that   are    the    ignoramuses   now  (cheers 
and   laughter) ;     not   a   word    from    them    of  curry 
powder.  (Applause.)    Do  you  all  know  what  curry  powder 
is?    (Great  laughter.)     Many  of  you  have  been  in  India, 
perchance,  or  where  it  is  used.   Why,  curry  powder  is  pep- 
per— curry  powder  is  mustard — curry  powder  is  turmeric  and 
coriander  seed.  (Applause  and  laughter.)    You  may  feed  a 
man  with  curry  powder  as  much  as  he  can  swallow ;  and  if 
he  lives  12  hours  longer  for  the  dose,  I  give  him  leave  to  live 
for  ever.    (Laughter  and  cheers.)     Now  you  must  not 
blame  me  if  I  should  fall  back  upon  the  question  which  I 
have  heard  asked  here, — Is  such  knowledge  as  is  there 
shown  fit  to  the  concerns  of  a  commercial  community  like 
this  our  England?   (No,  no.)    Let  them  keep  to  things 
within  their  knowledge.     Cookery,  it  seems  they  know 
something  of;  let  them  be  quiet  there  ;  let  them  be  disciples 
of  Mrs.  Glosse,  but  let  them  not  tell  Liverpool  "  gentry"  or 
Manchester  "  men"  either,  how  they  shall  regulate  those 
concerns  on  which  depend  a  country's  bread  and  a  coun- 
try's happiness.    (Cheers.)     Twelvemonth  hence,  I  trust, 
we  shall  come  round  to  congratulate  you  and  one  another 
upon  the  success  of  this  over-honest  cause.    Never  one 
promised  better ;  never  one  was  more  sure,  by  the  assistance 
of  you,  aud  our  eastern  men  like  you,  everywhere  speedily 
to  find  success.    (Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.) 

Thomas  Thornely,  Esq.  M.P.  moved  "  That  the  grate- 
ful thanks  of  this  meeting  are  due  to  Richard  Cobden, 
Esq.  M.P.,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  National  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League,  tor  their  untiring  exertions  in  behalf  of 
Free  Trade ; — services,  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  which 
is  only  equalled  by  the  importance  of  the  cause  to  which, 
they  are  rendered," 
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Mr.  Charles  Holland  seconded  the  motion,  which 
passed  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Rawlins  then  announced  the  result  of  the  subscrip- 
tion as  follows  : — The  total  amount  subscribed  to  day  in 
this  building  is  12,080/.  (Immense  cheering.)  There  were 
previously  announced  from  gentlemen  resident  in  Liverpool, 
at  the  Manchester  meeting,  at  which  60,000/  were  collected, 
— the  amount  of  1500/.,  which  makes  a  grand  total  from 
Liverpool  of  Thirteen  Thousand  Five  Hundred  and  Eighty 
Pounds.  This  is  by  no  means  all  we  intend  to  get  from 
Liverpool;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  every  man  who 
leaves  this  building  gets  his  friend  to  subscribe,  we  shall 
raise  as  much  more.  (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  Cobden  :  You  have  done  nobly  to-day.  Our  services 
would  be  of  no  avail  here  were  they  not  so  nobly,  so  magni- 
ficently backed  by  our  fellow-countrymen  here  and  every- 
where. This  demonstration  will  do  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand speeches  to  convince  our  opponents  that  the  spirit  is 
elevated,  after  seven  years'  contlict,  to  carry  this  battle  to  a 
successful  issue,  cost  what  it  may,  in  time,  labour,  or  money. 
I  have  only  to  say  again — Don't  forget  40s.  freeholds  for 
South  Cheshire. 

The  hou.  gentlemen  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Bright  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Cobden  then  proposed  it  should  be  given  with  three 
cheers,  coupling  with  the  chairman  "Free  Trade."  The 
vote  of  thanks  was  then  carried  with  three  times  three,  and 
the  meeting  broke  up  about  ten  minutes  to  four  o'clock. 

CARLISLE. 

A  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Free  Trade  was  held  in  the 
Carlisle  Athenaeum  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 

At  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  accompa- 
nied by  Colonel  P.  Thompson,  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Lecture-room,  and  were  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
cheering.  The  Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  J.  Steel)  took  the  chair, 
and  prefaced  the  business  of  the  meeting  with  a  brief  speech. 

Mr.  Cobden  was  loudly  cheered  on  coming  forward. 
He  said  :  Mr.  Mayor,  and  Gentlemen, — This  is,  I  believe,  the 
first  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  an 
audience  in  this  city ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  your  worthy  mayor,  that  this  meeting  has  been 
more  crowded  than  any  that  has  been  held  in  tins  city  be- 
fore. (Applause).  Why,  it  is  so  everywhere.  Wherever 
we  go  there  is  but  one  difficulty,  and  that  is  to  find  space 
enough  for  our  friends  who  are  anxious  to  come  and  meet 
us  on  this  question.  (Great  cheering).  Well,  gentlemen, 
how  different  is  the  position  of  our  opponents.  The  Protec- 
tionists meet  together,  it  is  true,  but,  somehow,  their  meet- 
ings are  very  select  and  snug  little  family  parties,  (laugh- 
ter), in  which  the  public  are  not  called  upon  to  take  a  part, 
and  they  seem  to  be  only  too  afraid  to  have  anybody 
to  listen  to  them  and  take  part  in  their  proceedings.  (Hear, 
hear).  Now,  gentlemen,  if  their  case  is  a  good  case,  surely 
it  will  find  friends  in  any  part  of  our  good  country.  There 
was  never  yet  an  abuse  that  had  not  a  good  few  staunch 
supporters.  Why  the  burning  of  witches  was  sup- 
ported by  a  good  body  of  staunch  people.  (Laughter). 
Catholic  emancipation  raised  a  vast  amount  of  prejudice 
against  it.  Now,  although  every  abuse  that  has  ever  yet 
had  to  be  put  down  has  had  some  supporters,  this  bread 
tax  is  utterly  and  completely  without  friends  anywhere. 
Gentlemen,  I  believe  there  is  a  right  honourable  baronet  in 
your  neighbourhood  (laughter),  the  Home  Secretary;  and 
if  any  one  may  be  supposed  to  have  an  interest  in  the  Corn 
Laws,  surely  it  is  Sir.  James  Graham,  who  has  a  very  wide 
estate.  Nobody  doubts  that  he  is  a  sagacious  man.  He  is 
far-seeing;  he  knows  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing 
(laughter),  and  is  at  good  a  judge  of  a  falling  house  as  any 
one  I  know.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  we  have  demonstrable 
proof  that  Sir  James  Graham,  with  all  his  talents,  is  as 
good  a  Free  Trader  as  I  am.  (cheers.)  He  has  brought 
forward  proof  that  crime,  pauperism,  disease,  and  death 
are  increased  by  the  high  price  of  food.  Sir  James  Graham 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  know  it  is  impossible  to  face  us  next 
session,  and  say  the  Corn  Law  is  to  last ;  they  know  they 
cannot  face  the  people  and  say  so.  (Cheers.)  Now,  when 
we  meet  Parliament,  gentlemen,  we  we  will  find  great 
chances  there  also.  We  will  have  a  very  great  rout  and 
rupture  of  parties.  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  leave  the  protec- 
tionists. Mr.  Miles,  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  Mr.  Christopher, 
and  the  rest  will  settle  down  on  the  side  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  will  dissolve  partnership  with  Peel,  Glad- 
stone, and  Company.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  They  will 
either  swear  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  or  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
and  I  should  say  there  will  be  three-fourths  Peelites,  aud 
one-fourth  Richmondites.  (Cheers.)  People  will  then  say  to 
each  other,  "  Which  side  are  you  walking  now  ?  do  you  go 
with  Richmond  or  Peel  ?"  Three-fourths  will  say,  "  We  are 
Peelites  and  Free  Traders."  And  in  less  than  12  months 
we  shall  all  be  Free  Traders,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  who 
will  be  curious  as  a  sort  of  antediluvian  remains,  to  show 
that  such  persons  have  been.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
*; i  ;  *  *  *  * 

I  know  some  people  have  come  here  who  are  severely  logical, 
and  who  are  already  bending  their  brows  on  me  and  saying 
to  themselves,  "  This  has  not  much  to  do  with  the  Corn 
Laws ;  there  is  not  much  argument  in  this.  Indeed,  gentle- 
men, I  think  the  time  has  almost  gone  by  for  argument. 
(Cheers.)  We  understand  this  question  pretty  well.  I 
meet  with  no  argument  I  can't  refute.  What  account 
do  the  farmers'  friends  themselves  give  of  protection  ? 
"  Show  me  a  farmer,"  said  Captain  Pilkington,  at  an 
agricultural  meeting,  "  Show  me  a  farmnr  who  ever  made 
a  fortune:  he  will  be  a  curiosity  for  Dr.  Auckland  to  pre- 
serve." (Hear  and  laughter.)  Then  where  is  the  use  of 
protection '!  The  truth  is,  gentlemen,  that  neither  firmer 
nor  labourer  gets  any  good  by  it ;  and  I  might  go  further, 
and  show  that  the  landlords  never  get  good  by  it.  And 
what  is  therein  Free  Trade  to  be  afraid  off  (Hear.)  You  have 
had  everv  form  of  Corn  Law.  During  the  last  100  years  you 
have  had  Corn  Laws  innumerable,  and  they  have  not  stood 
three  years  on  an  average.  You  have  tried  fixed  duties  and 
sliding  scales ;  you  have  had  duties  for  exportation  and 
duties  for  importation  ;  you  have  your  present  tinkered 
system  of  a  scale,  and  you  are  going  to  make  another 
Change:  J  say,  away  with  it.  God,  in  his  providence,  has 
afforded  every  guarantee  against  a  famine,  by  having  a 
standing  harvest  over  the  world  throughout  the  year,  and 
if  you  follow  the  laws  of  Providence,  and  avail  yourselves 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  you  can  never  Buffer  from  scarcity. 
(Loud  cheering.)  The  question  is  getting  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  politicians,  and  they  are  trying  all  they 
can  to  make  a  market  of  us ;  but  they  shan't.  ( Cheers.)  I 
expect  you  will  hear,  when  Parliament  meets,  a. great  pro- 
fession by  Sir  .Robert  Peel  of  his  anxiety  to  do  what  he 
can  "  under  the  circumstances  of  the  cane."  and  "  under  all 


the  difficulties  of  his  position,"  and  of  his  determination 
"  to  do  the  best  he  can  to  satisfy  all  parties."  (Laughter,) 
Now,  the  best  thing  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  do,  if  he  will  only 
do  it,  will  he  to  do  what  Lord  John  Russell  has  done — leave 
his  party,  give  up  the  protectionists,  say  he  will  not  help 
them  to  save  half  their  plunder — aud  then  I  shall  be  very 
much  obligeu  to  him  fordoing  all  I  ask  from  him.  (Cheers.) 
We  won't  have  him  keeping  up  his  party  by  dexterity,  and 
securing  them  half  the  spoil.  If  he  does  not  approve  of 
protection,  let  him  abandon  his  party  and  leave  us  to  make 
what  we  like  of  them ;  and  depend  upon  it  we  will  make 
short  work  of  them.  (Protracted  cheering.)  When  he 
brought  out,  in  1842,  his  tariff,  I  taunted  him  with  not  put- 
ting his  Corn  Law  in  it.  I  said,  "  You  have  left  out  corn ;" 
and  said  he,  "  I  intend  to  treat  corn  as  a  distinct  article ;  it 
has  |  idways  been  so  treated,  and  I  intend  to  adhere  to 
the  custom."  And  now,  if  you  please,  we  will  keep  him  to 
his  text.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Cobden  then  entered  iuto  a  detail 
of  the  forms  necessary  for  obtaining  qualification  under  the 
40s.  clause  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  he  recommended  his 
hearers  to  adopt  in  his  usual  style  of  eloquent  firmness,  and 
then  concluded  amidst  a  storm  of  applause  which  lasted  for 
several  minutes. 

Colonel  Perronet  Thomson  :  I  know  not  how  I  can 
more  usefully  employ  the  time  given  to  me  to  address  you 
than  by  attempting  to  impress  on  you  the  importance  of  the 
time  present,  and  of  using  every  day,  every  hour  of  it, 
while  it  is  permitted  to  you,  for  the  furtherance  of  our  cause. 
(Cheers.)  Do  you  see  that  in  1(1  days — l(i  exactly,  calcu- 
late it  as  I  have  done — the  Prime  Minister  of  England  will 
come  forward  to  announce  to  au  expectant  country  what  he 
is  prepared  to  do  on  this  question  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  During 
these  10  days  you  must  consider  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  as  looking  abroad  with  all  his  eyes — and  keen 
ones  I  apprehend  he  has  (great  laughter) — watching  every 
indication  of  public  feeling — saying,  "  these  people  care 
nothing  about  the  question,  let  it  go  for  nothing" — and  if, 
turning  to  another  quarter,  he  sees  demonstrations  of 
earnest  feeling,  then  he  will  go  with  them,  and  say, 
"  these  men  are  not  to  be  trifled  with."  (Tremendous 
cheering.)  He  hod  better  not  think  of  trifling  with  them. 
Let  us  see  what  he  will  do ;  ay,  not  only  that,but  let  us  do 
everything  we  can  to  make  him  pitch  his  mark  a  little  farther 
than  he  would  do  without  it.  (Cheers.)  What  will  he  be 
prepared  to  offer  ?  A  compromise  ?  Shall  we  hear  of  a 
compensation,  or  of  a  great  shuffling  of  taxes  from  the  pro- 
tectionists to  you?  (Cheers.)  Would  you  like  either  of 
these  things?  It  were  folly  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Then  give 
month — if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression — to  the  ab- 
horrence with  which  you  view  such  a  conclusion  to  the 
struggle.  (Cheers.)  I  wish  I  coidd  produce  that  perfect 
union  of  parties  which  would  bring  a  more  lively  interest  iu 
behalf  of  our  great  cause  from  one  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, who,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  will  finally  benefit 
by  this  great  act  of  justice.  (Cheers.)  If  they  feel  them- 
selves oppressed  or  trampled  upon,  what  can  be  more  gratify- 
ing than  to  see  the  pulling  down  of  a  vast  fabric  of  oppression 
which  their  arms  are  not  strong  enough  to  remove,  but 
which  other  arms  will  take  away,  opening  the  way  to  the 
improvement  of  their  lot,  which  must  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequence. (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  Is  not  every  man 
who  feels  himself  injured,  and  not  in  the  position  he  ought 
to  be,  bursting  with  hope  that  the  injury  shall  be  removed  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  Does  not  every  man  who  feels  that  he  is 
under  an  inequality,  which  he  knows  to  he  indefensible, 
trust  to  the  attainment  of  his  rights  ?  (Renewed  cheering.) 
Would  I  could  induce  them  to  apply  their  strong  heads  aud 
tough  intellects  to  the  dispersion  of  then-  knowledge  of  the 
injustice  which  comes  round  to  them  in  the  shape  of  afflic- 
tion, in  order  that  they  may  have  a  share  in  that  victory 
which  is  just  now  impending  over  our  heads.  (Cheers.) 
Who  would  keep  aloof  at  such  a  period  ?  If  it  were  a  cause 
involving  a  long  struggle,  aud  painful  or  doubtful  exertions, 
then  apathy  could  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder;  but  every 
man  sees  that  not  many  months — certainly  not  many  years 
— must  elapse  before  the  evil  complained  of  is  removed. 
(Hear,  and  much  applause.)  Who  would  not  try  to  be  in 
at  such  a  death,  to  enrol  liis  name  among  his  countrymen, 
and  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  who  have  contributed  as 
much  as  in  them  lay  to  being  partakers  in  these  glorious 
efforts  ?  Let  me  hope  that  you  will  employ  well  the  time 
that  intervenes  between  this  and  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
— that  your  wise  heads  and  intellect  will  bring  forward  a 
sometliing  that  shall  give  demonstration  to  the  feelings  that 
possess  you,  that  the  House  of  Commons  may  see  their  uni- 
versality, and  shall  reckon  on  your  sending  two  members  to 
vote  for  the  removal  of  this  evil.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Bright  then  addressed  the  meeting  at  great  length, 
giving  a  graphic  comparison  of  the  condition  and  argu- 
ments of  the  Free  Trade  and  protectionist  parties,  and  ex- 
patiating upon  the  fallacy  of  the  often  asserted  statements 
relative  to  the  "  peculiar  burdens "  upon  the  land.  After 
which, 

J.  Dixon,  Esq.,  of  Knells,  proposed  the  first  resolution  as 
follows  : — "  That  this  meeting  being  convinced  that  the 
Corn  Law  is  injurious  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  beiug  satisfied  that  the  proceedings  oftheLeague.in 
urging  the  friends  of  Free  Trade  to  purchase  county  qualifi- 
cations are  constitutional,  hereby  pledges  itself  to  the  use  of 
every  legal  endeavour  to  further  that  object." 

T.  S.  Spedding,  Esq.,  of  Greta  Bank,  was  next  intro- 
duced to  the  meeting  by  the  chairman,  as  a  landed  proprie- 
tor. He  said,  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  seconding  the 
resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Dixon.  It  has  been  put  into  my 
hands,  I  suppose,  for  the  reason  alluded  to  by  the  Mayor, 
because  I  belong  to  a  class  supposed  to  have  personal  inte- 
rest in  the  Corn  Laws,  and  because  every  cause  derives  be- 
nefit whea-it  obtains  support  from  those  whose  personal  in- 
terests are  supposed  to  be  in  another  direction.  (Applause). 
If  the  laud  is  ruined,  I  shall  he  mined ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  land  or  anything  else  will  he  injured  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  (Loud  cheers).  I  am  as  much  as  any  one  can 
be  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Hear,  and  cheers}. 
I  have  not  come  to  it  of  late,  but  ever  since  I  reflected  on  it 
I  have  believed  it  to  be  impolitic  and  unjust,  aud  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nature  and  providence.  (Loud  cheers.) 
It  has  never  done  any  good,  but  it  has  done  much  mischief; 
and  if  it  were  repealed  to-morrow,  and  harm  were  to  rise,  it 
would  be,  not  iu  consequence  of  its  repeal,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  law  itself.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  am  for  a  total 
repeal  to-morrow,  if  it  can  be  carried,  and  if  not  to-morrow, 
then  by  a  general  qualification  ;  a  legal  and  constitutional 
mode  of  increasing  the  landed  interest,  and  which  will  be  at- 
tended with  happy  results.  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Carb  then  moved,  "  That  the  thanks  of  this 
meeting  be  given  to  the  League  for  the  zeal,  judgment,  and 
perseverance  with  which  they  have  conducted  the  movement 


for  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  ;  and  also  to  the  gentlemen  who 
have  been  deputed  by  the  League  to  this  meeting,  for  their 
kindness  in  attending,  aud  for  the  valuable  and  interesting 
information  they  have  supplied." 
It  was  also  carried  unanimously. 

Colonel  Thompson  and  Mr.  Cobden  briefly  returned 
thanks  ;  and  the  latter  proposed  three  cheers  for  the  chair- 
man, which  were  given  with  due  fervour,  and  the  meeting 
separated. 


STROUD. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  Free  Trade  soiree  was  held  in 
the  subscription  room  here.  The  soiree  was  announced  by 
advertisement  for  six  o'clock,  and  at  that  hour  a  large  and 
most  respectable  company  were  assembled.  The  price  of 
the  tickets  was  one  shilling,  until  the  day  of  the  soiree, 
when  it  was  raised  to  two  shillings.  Stroud,  though  not  one 
of  the  largest  towns  in  the  kingdom,  has  always  been  fore- 
most in  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  result  of  this  meet- 
ing is  in  every  way  creditable  to  the  Free  Traders  of  the 
borough.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  subscriptions,  to  the 
Quarter  of  a  Million  Fund  reached,  and  will  exceed  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  Tea  was  provided,  and  the  ladies  officiated  at 
the  numerous  tables  in  the  room.  The  first  port  of  the  busi- 
ness having  been  concluded, 

Charles  Staunton,  Esq.,  the  chairman,  rose  and  said, 
that  as  the  meeting  had  done  him  the  honour  of  electing 
him  president  of  the  meeting,  he  thought  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  should  be  given  to  the  ladies  for  the  very 
efficient  manner  in  which  they  had  provided  and  supplied 
the  company  with  the  "  cup  that  cheers  hut  not  inebriates." 
(Hear,  hear.)  As  regarded  the  Corn  Laws,  any  argument 
upon  them  must  be  trite  and  common-place,  unless  he  were 
gifted  with  theeloquence  of  a  Cobden  or  a  Bright;  and  he  did 
not  consider  it  would  be  good  taste  to  occupy  the  time  of 
|the  meeting  with  many  observations  on  them.  Next  to 
security  for  life  and  property,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  Govern- 
ments to  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  food  for  the  people. 
When,  in  1815,  the  monopolist.-,  framed  their  bill,  they  said, 
"  It  is  with  these  views  that  we  want  a  Corn  Law,  to  stimulate 
industry,  to  give  low  prices,  to  create  abundance."  The 
question  has  been  tested  and  tried,  and  met  by  results  in 
•  every  possible  way.  We  will  see  how  the  arguments  failed. 
We  had  a  few  successive  years  of  abundance ;  in  1823-4 
prices  were  moderate ;  in  1828  they  were  very  high ;  then 
we  had  three  or  four  years  of  very  high  prices.  For  the  last 
'fifteen  years  prices  have  varied  from  high  to  low,  the  impor- 
tations varying  from  1,. 000,000  to  2,000,000  quarters.  Why 
is  corn  imported  at  idl  (continued  Mr.  Staunton)  ?  Because 
there  is  not  enough  grown  in  England  for  consumption.  If 
the  Corn  Law  arguments  were  good  in  that  day,  that  the 
people  could  be  abundantly  supplied  with  home-grown  com, 
there  must  be  a  time  when  this  could  not  be  done,  for  this 
reason,  that  we  go  on  increasing  nearly  half  a  million  an- 
nually ;  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground,  then,  that  we 
could  supply  sufficient  corn  of  home  growth.  That  "  pro- 
tection "  is  merely  to  denote  scarcity,  is  quite  clear.  On  that 
point,  too,  we  may  consider  the  argument  entirely  closed. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Corn  Laws  are  entirely  a  labourers' 
question.  He  (Mr.  Staunton)  did  not  .mean  to  say  that 
the  capitalist,  or  himself  as  a  manufacturer,  would  not  de- 
rive benefit ;  but  he  looked  to  the  good  of  others — not  to 
his  own  individual  interest.  There  is  another  point.  I 
mean  protection  to  the  cloth  manufacturers.  I  hear  (said 
Mr.  Staunton)  that  at  a  meeting  of  Conservatives,  held 
under  this  room  on  the  day  of  the  Free  Trade  Meeting, 
some  of  them  found  a  mare's  nest — they  discovered 
that  we  were  protected  20  per  cent.  There  is,  I  believe, 
something  of  the  sort;  why  it  was  given  us  I  really 
do  not  know.  I  suppose  that  the  landlords  did  it  he- 
cause  they  had  given  themselves  a  little  protection.  (Hear, 
hear,  hear).  Our  prosperity  depends  on  our  being  an 
exporting  country,  and  when  we  cease  to  be  one,  we  must 
go  down  from  that  moment.  If  we  can  export  cloths  and 
can  compete  in  any  open  ports,  say  Russia  or  France,  with 
foreign  manufactures,  we  have  no  protection  there,  and 
therefore  it  is  quite  clear  we  do  not  require  any.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  when  we  met  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  we  said,  "  We  are  ready  to  give  up 
our  protection  if  the  Corn  Laws  are  repealed.  We  have 
no  right  to  ask  for  the  repeid  of  the  Corn  Laws  to  the  injury 
of  the  landholder,  if  we  will  not  agree  to  protection  being 
taken  away  from  our  cloth.'  The  Germans  (continued  Mr. 
Staunton),  the  Belgians,  the  French,  have  raw  material 
close  to  their  factories.  They  pay  wages,  say  two-thirds 
lower  than  we  do ;  we  go  to  Germany  for  our  wools,  we  pay 
all  expenses  of  transit,  we  bring  it  here  to  our  factories,  and 
the  cloth  (made,  perhaps,  from  part  of  the  very  same  fleece 
which  we  may  meet  with  in  the  shape  of  cloth  at  Trieste) 
we  can  sell  lower  than  the  foreigner.  See  how  we  produce 
against  odds,  and  yet  the  landed  interest  cannot  produce 
corn  with  a  protection  of  12s.  a  quarter.  The  sacrifice,  if 
any,  will  fall  on  the  landlords,  not  on  the  farmer.  Has  a 
fanner  ever  made  any  money  ?  The  labourer  cannot  be 
injured.  Look  at  their  condition  under  this  infernal  pro- 
tection law.  No  doubt  some  of  the  company  saw  the 
report  of  the  meeting  of  labourers  at  Wootten  Basset 
by  moonlight.  I  think  with  one  of  the  speakers  of  that 
meeting,  that  they  cannot  be  worse  off  under  any  system. 
Now  (said  Mr.  Staunton)  for  the  registration.  The 
League,  before  Cobden  hit  upon  this  lucky  thought, 
was  in  a  very  delicate  condition;  it  could  not  go  on 
agitating  with  old  arguments  for  ever,  and  it  was  a  lucky 
hit  when  Cobden  showed  us  how  the  middle  classes  could 
command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  if  we 
would  but  do  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  country.  I  wish  I 
could  determine  how  many  county  freeholders  are  here.  Let 
the  freeholders  hold  up  their  hands.  (Cries  of  "  I  intend 
to  be.")  Now,  let  the  ladies  look  at  those  who  hold  up 
their  hands,  and  see  how  many  there  are  who  have  done 
their  duty.  Gentlemen  (continued  Mr.  Staunton)  there  is 
no  sacrifice  required  ;  it  is  a  far  better  investment  than 
scrip.  You  can  secure  seven  and  a  half  per  rent.  Why  it 
is  equal  to  our  profit.  (Laughter.)  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
we  do  not  do  better  in  better  times.  Do  (Mr.  S  annton  con- 
tinued) take  this  to  heart.  See  what  we  owe  to  Cobden. 
"  This  is  my  scheme  to  squeeze  Sir  Robert  Peel;  he  is 
made  of  squeezablematerials,  and  we  will  squeeze  him."  For 
heaven's  sake  do  register.  There  is  one  other  point :  there 
are  expenses  incurred  by  the  League ;  they  do  not  aid  in  the 
purchase  of  freeholds,  but  they  will  work  the  registration 
courts,  and  put  you  on  the  list.  The  League  are  not 
creating  votes,  they  are  not  lowering  the  franchise  to  the 
voter,  but  elevating  the  voter  to  the  franchise.  The  objects 
of  the  League  are,  that  all  products  of  the  earth  shall  have 
protection  remitted  in  tato.  No  fixed  duty ;  the  days  for 
that  have  long  since  gone  by.  (Mr.  Staunton  sat  down  amid 
loud  cheers.) 
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J.  Pabtmdge,  Esq.,  laid  there  was  on«  thing  be  must 
notice,  protection.  We  support  Government — we  support 
royalty  (and  we  do  all  this  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure), 
and  we  ought  to  have  protection.  He  (Mr.  Partridge)  did 
not  mean  protection  which  made  a  mau  pay  sixpence  for  a 
threepenny  loaf — not  protection  which  caused  the  poor  la- 
bourer to  be  crushed  in  every  possible  way,  and  which  made 
him  the  miserable  wretch  he  now  was.  The  affections  and 
finer  feelings  of  the  labouring  man  must  inevitably 
suffer  under  the  pains  of  horrible  distress.  Young  hopes 
were  crushed — the  young  lass  dare  not  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
a  lover,  and  he  (Mr.  Partridge)  hoped  no  young  lass  would 
allow  a  lover  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  kiss  until  he  had 
bought  a  franchise.    (Hear  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  Stauxton  resiuned,  and  said  it  was  now  time  to  com- 
mence the  important  business  of  the  funds.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  League  to  raise  a  quarter  of  a  million,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  registration  courts  ;  not  that  all 
the  money  will" be  required ;  20  per  cent  will  be  all  that  will 
be  required  first,  and  he  hoped  that  20  per  cent,  would  be  the 
whole  amount  they  would  require  at  all.  [The  subscription 
papers  were  now  sent  round  to  the  company.] 

The  Hev.  Henby  Fox  Newman  commenced  by  saying 
that  it  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  some  influential 
manufacturer  had  taken  upon  himself  the  dnty  of  advising 
the  meeting  to  subscribe,  by  attaching  his  name  to  the  sub- 
scription list  for  250/.  or  500/.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Cobden  had, 
on  a  previous  occasion,  complimented  the  people  of  Stroud 
or  the  liberality  of  their  subscriptions  to  the  League  fund. 
He  (Mr.  Newman)  was  glad  of  this,  for  he  had  apprehended 
otherwise.  Mr.  Cobden  considered  that  Stroud  had  con- 
tributed, comparatively,  quite  as  liberally  as  other  provincial 
towns  in  the  district.  (Cheers.)  Let  there  (continued  the 
reverend  gentleman)  be  no  diminution  in  public  spirit.  Let 
the  subscription  on  this  occasion  quadruple — nay,  be  tenfold 
more  than  before.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  late  crisis  (conti- 
nued Mr.  Newman)  we  held  a  splendid  meeting  in  this  room, 
and  before  we  were  aware  of  the  dissolution  of  tha  Peel 
Cabinet.  We  were  anxiously  forwarding  this  cause,  when 
a  signal  and  glorious  triumph  had  been  achieved.  One  Go- 
vernment had  succumbed  before  the  just  principles  of  public 
opinion,  embodying  as  it  does  the  permanent  and  substan- 
tial happiness  of  mankind.  He  (Mr.  Newman)  felt  that 
they  were  in  such  a  position  that  no  power  could  discomfit 
them  ;  and  with  hands  and  hearts  prepared,  success  was  cer 
tain.  This  was  a  question  upon  which  no  power  on  earth 
had  a  right  to  interpose  its  dictum.  If  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence showered  down  plenty,  why  should  man,  with  an 
impious  hand,  seek  to  prevent  its  fulfilment?  God  sendeth 
plenty  for  all  his  creatures,  and  I  do  feel  (continued  Mr. 
Newman)  annoyed  that  rank,  power,  or  any  government 
should  attempt  to  subvert  the  ordinations  of  Providence.  It 
has  been  shown,  over  and  over  again,  and  with  abundant 
proof,  that  the  world  has  the  power  of  producing  sufficient 
and  ample  food  for  its  population.  According  to  the  pro- 
tectionist argument,  and  by  the  same  rule,  a  law  might  be 
established  for  obliging  a  man  to  purchase  any  article  he  re- 
quired in  the  same  street  in  which  he  resided.  This  descrip- 
tion of  argument  on  the  part  of  the  protectionists  was  con- 
trary to  all  reason.  God  intended  that  the  world  should  be 
a  highway  to  industry,  and  not  a  barren  waste,  so  that  our 
fraternal  interests  should  be  reciprocated.  What  sufferings 
are  engendered  (continued  the  reverend  gentleman)  by  the 
obnoxious  Corn  Laws !  What  undeserved  misery  is  expe- 
rienced by  the  deserving  poor  !  What  a  multitude  of  powers 
are  rendered  wretched!  Would  it  not  be  better  were  the 
landlords  of  this  country  to  act  in  a  more  liberal  spirit  ?  In- 
stead of  grasping  every  farthing  of  the  tenants'  hard  earn- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  their  possessions,  would  it 
not  be  better  if  they  were  to  say,  "  We  will  reduce  our  rents 
one-fourth,  and  then  we  shall  see  a  happy  and  contented 
yeomanry  and  peasantry,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  a  wretched 
and  miserable  class  ?"  So  long  (continued  Mr.  Newman) 
as  commerce  is  restricted,  so  long  as  trade  is  shackled,  so 
long  shall  we  be  unable  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  war.  Mr. 
Newman  concluded  by  saying — We  are  not  all  equally  en- 
dowed with  the  same  modicum  of  influence ;  still  the  cause 
we  are  advocating  is  one  of  justice,  humanity,  and  for  the 
benefit  and  prosperity  of  mankind  ;  and  "  he  that  withhold- 
eth  bread  from  the  people  shall  be  cursed."  (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  here  read  a  list  of  subscriptions,  contri- 
buting himself  150/.  Several  other  gentlemen  subscribed 
very  liberally — for  instance,  C.  Hooper,  Esq.,  180/.;  N.  S. 
Marling,  Esq.,  ml.;  C.  I'.  Scrope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  100/.; 
Samuel  Marling,  Esq.,  100/.,  &c.  &c. 

Cabtwrioht  Cabtwkight,  Esq.,  addressed  the  meeting 
at  some  length,  with  the  view  of  proving  that  the  manufac- 
turers did  not  require  a  protection  duty.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Febbahee  said  it  was  all  very  well  for  the  manufac- 
turers to  subscribe  liberally,  but  for  Iris  own  part  he  would 
rather  see  the  operatives  contributing  a  shilling  each.  Sir 
James  Graham  (continued  Mr.  Ferralice)  told  us  how  to 
carry  the  Reform  Bill,  and  why  not  carry  the  Com  Laws  by 
the  same  rule  ?  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Parsons,  the  secretary  to  the  association,  entered 
into  a  statement  as  to  the  finances  of  the  Stroud  Asso- 
ciation, by  which  it  appeared  that  from  the  commencement 
of  the  society  a  gradual  increase  in  the  receipts  had  taken 
place. 

N.  S.  Mabmno,  Esq.,  shortly  addressed  the  meeting,  call- 
ing upon  the  Free  Traders  to  register,  and  subscribe  libe- 
rally to  the  fund  now  in  course  of  collection. 

Chables  Hooper,  Esq.,  said  he  could  not  be  silent  in 
so  good  a  cause.  He  said  that  the  agricultural  body,  espe- 
cially the  farmers  and  labourers,  would  be  materially  bene- 
fited by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Stroud  had  not  ex- 
perienced the  ill  effects  of  the  Com  Laws  so  much  as  other 
manufacturing  districts,  therefore  it  could  not  be  said  that 
they  were  agitating  the  question  from  an  interested  motive. 
(Cheers.)  "It  was  well  known  that  Stroud  was  the  principal 
manufactory  for  cloth  of  the  very  finest  description,  and  the 
aristocracy  could  not  do  without  this  article.  He  (Mr. 
Hooper)  was  satisfied  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Com  Laws 
would  benefit  all  classes  of  the  community.  (Hear.) 

Mabcus  Mebewetheb  Tubheb,  Esq.,  at  the  request  of 
some  individual  in  the  assembly,  proceeded  to  address  the 
meeting.  He  (Mr.  Turner)  had  intended  to  have  addressed 
the  meeting  at  an  earlier  period,  had  not  illness  prevented 
hirn  from  so  doing.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the 
unanimity  of  feeling  existing  in  every  part  of  the  room— 
feelings  and  sentiments  he  hoped  on  some  future  day  to 
rcprexent  in  Parliament.  He  fully  coincided  in  the  opinions 
expressed  by  previous  speakers  as  to  the  horrible  and  de- 
testable effect  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.)  It  was  said 
that  were  the  Com  Laws  repealed,  a  vast  extant  of  land 
would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  That  was  out  of  the 
question.  A  hundred  and  fifty  frears  since,  this  country  ex- 
ported large  quantities  of  grain/  Within  the  last  50  years, 


however,  the  population  of  this  country  had  nearly  doubled. 
A  great  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  operatives  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  existing  laws,  because  the  price  of  the  article 
would  not  vary  to  any  great  extent ;  therefore  he  would  be 
enabled  to  expend  more  in  the  purchase  of  food  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family.  A  great  deid  was  said  by  the  fanners 
upon  the  introduction  of  foreign  cattle  and  other  agricul- 
tural produce.  We  do  not,  however,  find  more  produce,  and 
meat  is  probablv  as  dear  now  as  it  was  then ;  and  so  it  will 
be  with  corn.  The  advantages  of  repeal  would  he  gradual, 
and  the  prices  would  be  unvarying.  [Mr.  Turner  was  here 
seized  with  spasms,  and  was  consequently  abliged  to  close 
his  remarks.] 

Several  of  the  previous  speakers  again  addressed  the 
meeting,  enforcing  upon  it  the  necessity  of  contributing 
liberally  to  the  League  fund  now  in  the  course  of  collection. 
The  call  was  responded  to,  for  before  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing the  the  chairman  intimated  that  upwards  of  1000/.  had 
been  subscribed  in  the  room,  amidst  enthusiastic  applause. 
After  which, 

Joseph  Partiudge,  Esq.,  in  a  highly  complimentary 
speech,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

Charles  Hooper,  Esq.,  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman  briefly  returned  thanks,  after  which  the 
assemblage  immediately  dispersed. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL  IN  GLASGOW. 

{From  the  Scottish  Guardian  of 'Tuesday  .) 

According  to  previous  arrangement,  this  distinguished 
statesman  arrived  in  Glasgow  yesterday,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  likewise  of 
being  present  at  a  Free  Trade  demonstration,  to  be  held 
in  the  Tontine  Hotel  in  the  evening,  in  honour  of  his 
lordship.  The  noble  lord,  we  understand,  left  Edinburgh 
by  the  half-past  eight  train,  and  reached  Glasgow  pre- 
cisely at  ten  o'clock.  His  lordship  was  accompanied 
by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  of  Grange  ;  Andrew 
Rutherfurd,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Gibson  Craig  ;  and  Mr. 
Dick  Lauder,  yr.,  of  Grange.  The  Lord  Provost  was  at 
the  terminus  of  the  railway,  to  receive  the  party,  and  con- 
ducted them,  in  his  lordship's  carriage,  to  Carrick's 
Royal  Hotel,  George  Square,  where  having  breakfasted, 
they  proceeded  to  the  Normal  Seminaries,  connected  with 
the  Established  and  Free  Churches,  and  Mr.  Napier's 
works  at  Finnieston,  returning  to  the  hotel  about  one 
o'clock.  At  two  o'clock,  Lord  John  proceeded  to  the 
City  Hall,  to  receive  the  freedom  of  the  city.  After  the 
proceedings  there  were  over,  the  noble  lord  and  his 
friends  paid  a  visit  to  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Yesterday,  agreeably  to  a  unanimous  resolution  of 
the  Town  Council,  the  Right.  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow, in  presence  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  indi- 
viduals, including  mamy  ladies,  assembled  in  the  City 
Hall.  The  presentation  took  place  at  two  o'clock,  pre- 
vious to  which  the  spacious  hall  was  densely  crowded. 
The  magistrates  and  members  of  the  town  council  were 
seated  on  the  platform,  in  front  of  which  were  elevated 
seats  for  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Lord  Provost,  and 
where  also  were  seated  the  Earl  of  Stair,  the  Earl  of 
Camperdown,  Lord  Btlhaven,  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lau- 
der, Mr.  Lauder,  yr.,  of  Grange,  Andrew  Rutherfurd, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Hon.  Fox  Maule,  M.P. ;  the  Hon.  North 
Dalrymple,  of  Clelland;  and  Mr.  Alexander  Dunlop, 
advocate,  Edinburgh. 

The  Lord  Provost  having  taken  the  chair, 

The  resolution,  conferring  the  freedom  of  the  city 
upon  Lord  John  Russell,  was  read  by  Arthur  Forbes, 
Esq.,  town  clerk,  which  resolution  is  inscribed  upon  the 
Burgess  Ticket,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  At  Glasgow,  the  twelfth  day  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-six. 

"  The  Magistrates  and  Council  assembled,  in  testimony  of 
the  high  sense  they  entertain  of  his  splendid  talents  as  a 
statesman ;  of  his  elegant  accomplishments  as  a  scholar  and 
historian  ;  of  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  principles  of  our 
free  constitution ;  of  his  energetic  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty;  and  of  his  eminent  services  in 
promoting  commercial  freedom,  unanimously  and  by  accla- 
mation admit  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Russell  a 
freeman  citizen  of  Glasgow,  with  all  the  liberties,  privileges, 
and  immunities  belonging  to  an  honorary  burgess  and  guild 
brother  of  the  said  city. 

"  Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  Council  by 

"  Arthur  Forbes,  Town  Clerk." 

The  Loud  Provost,  who  was  received  with  much 
applause,  then  addressed  his  lordship  as  follows  : — My 
Lord,  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  a  previous 
meeting  of  Council,  which  has  just  been  read,  I  have 
now,  kt  the  name  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  of 
Glasgow,  and  in  presence  of  this  great  assembly,  the 
honour  of  presenting  to  your  lordship  the  freedom  ot 
this  ancient  city.  (Applause.),  Your  lordship's  connec- 
tion with  the  illustrious  house  of  Russell — a  house  which 
has  rendered  such  memorable  services  to  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty— though  well  calculated  to 
produce  in  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  freedom  a  strong 
prepossession  in  your  favour,  is  but  the  least  of  the 
claims  possessed  by  your  lordship  on  the  esteem  of  this 
community.  To  the  historical  claims  of  yonr  family 
upon  the  regard  of  the  British  nation,  your  lordship 
adds  personal  claims  of  the  highest  order.  From  the 
day  of  your  first  entrance  into  public  life  until  the  pre- 
sent time,  you  have  been  distinguished  as  the  firm  and 
consistent  advocate  of  every  liberal  principle  of  govern- 
ment. Every  constitutional  reform  for  which  this  age 
has  been  distinguished,  has  received  your  cordial  and 
enlightened  support.  That  just  and  wise  legislative 
measure,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
was  greatly  promoted  by  your  zeal  and  eloquence. 
(Cheers.)  With  equal  zeal  and  eloquence,  and  with  un- 
tiring energy,  your  lordship  supported  the  Reform  Bill — 
that  great  measure  from  which,  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made,  by  intimidation  and  corruption, 
to  render  it  fruitless,  the  nation  is  in  the  course  of  reap- 
ing the  highest  benefits.  (Renewed  cheers.)  For  those 
benefits,  as  they  shall  successively  devclope  themselves, 
the  gratitude  of  future  times  will  be  pre-eminently- 
due  to  your  lordship,  to  Lords  Grey  and  Althorp,  and 


the  other  illustrious  statesman  with  whom  it  was  your 
privilege  to  co-operate  in  conducting  that  great  mea- 
sure through  the  many  perils  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. The  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  West  India 
colonies  is  another  measure  of  justice  and  philanthropy 
in  which  your  lordship  largely  participated.  (Cheers.) 
The  cause  of  commercial  freedom  owes  no  less  to  your 
lordship  timp  that  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  and,  in 
this  city,  tl^Mpcning  up  of  the  trade  with  India  and 

China,   fumr>-    originating  with  the  government  of 

which  youTT^ruship  was  a  distinguished  member,  hits 
given  an  impulse  to  manufacture  and  commerce,  tins 
importance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate. 
(Cheers.)  This  corporation,  therefore,  only  echoes  the 
general  voice  of  the  country  when  it  expresses  its  deep 
sense  of  the  powerful  support  which  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade  have  uniformly  received  from  your  lordship. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks,  by  the  expression  of  your 
wise,  statesmanlike,  and  patriotic  sentiments  upon  the 
all-engrossing  question  which  now  occupies  the  minds 
of  the  people — (great  applause) — your  lordship  has  fur- 
nished a  strong  additional  claim  to  the  many  you  for- 
merly possessed  upon  the  public  gratitude.  (Renewed 
applause.)  And  I  feel  no  little  pride  and  pleasure  in 
having  been  deputed  by  my  fellow-citizens  to  olfer  you 
the  only  tribute  by  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
manifest  their  entire  confidence  in  your  public  charac- 
ter, and  their  esteem  for  your  private  virtues.  I  hope, 
in  their  name  and  my  own,  that  your  lordship  will  be 
pleased  to  accept  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Glasgow 
thus  offered;  and  that  we  may  have  the  gratification  to 
enrol  so  illustrious  a  name  as  that  of  Lord  John  Russell 
among  the  number  of  our  citizens.    (Loud  cheers.) 

His  lordship  concluded  by  presenting  the  document, 
inclosed  in  a  very  elegant  box,  silver-gilt. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  rose,  and  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  and  prolonged  applause.  When  the 
cheering  had  subsided,  the  noble  lord  said  :  My  Lord 
Provost  and  Gentlemen, — The  honour  that  your  lord- 
ship has  done  me  in  the  name  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
citizens  of  Glasgow  cannot  but  inspire  me  with  the 
deepest  gratitude.  In  any  ordinary  circumstances,  I 
should  have  felt  it  a  matter  of  interest  and  gratification 
to  have  visited  this  great  city.  I  could  not  but  have 
admired  your  extensive  manufactures,  the  noble  port 
which  has  been  created  by  the  wealth  and  commerce 
of  this,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  could  not  have  failed  to  reflect  with  in- 
terest that  here  it  was  that  science  had  enabled  art 
and  manufacture  to  attain  some  of  their  greatest 
triumphs.  I  could  not  but  have  recollected  that  it 
was  here  that  Black  made  some  of  his  most  inter- 
esting experiments.  I  could  not  but  have  remem- 
bered that  Watt  here,  as  it  were,  almost  recreated  the 
steam-engine,  the  source  of  so  many  advantages  and 
such  wonderful  inventions  which  have  since  succeeded. 
And  likewise  at  this  time,  above  all,  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to  visit  your  city, 
where  Adam  Smith  in  his  lectures  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  knowledge  which  wc  have  since  attained 
respecting  the  economy  of  nations— where  he  in  his 
lectures  gave  the  outlines  of  that  immortal  work  which 
he  afterwards  published  to  the  world.  These,  I  say, 
gentlemen,  would  be  to  any  casual  stranger  matters  of 
interest  and  gratification  ;  but  in  my  visit  to  this 
city  you  have  added  sentiments  of  pride  to  those 
of  gratification ;  for  I  cannot  but  be  proud  that  you 
have  deemed  me  worthy  to  be  enrolled  among  your 
citizens.  I  will  not  deny  that,  although  I  think  it  my 
duty  in  public  life  to  pursue  that  course  which  in 
my  conscience  I  deemed  the  best  fitted  for  the  public 
welfare,  yet  I  do  feel  depressed  when  the  approbation 
of  my  fellow-countrymen  does  not  follow  that  conduct  ; 
and  I  feel  proportionably  proud  and  gratified  when  I  re- 
ceive the  marks  of  that  approbation.  Your  lordship  has 
alluded  to  some  of  the  measures  in  w  hich  I  have  been 
engaged  since  my  entrance  into  public  life.  One  of 
these  measures  was  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts.  The  Protestant  dissenters  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  entrust  that  cause  to  my  feeble  hands.  I  had  at 
least  this  claim  to  their  regard,  that  I  heartily  sympa- 
thised in  their  opinions  and  their  feelings  with  respect 
to  these  laws.  1  considered  these  laws  to  be  unjust  and 
inexpedient.  I  considered  them  unjust,  because  they 
inflicted  penalties,  disqualifications,  and  punishments 
upon  the  free  exercise  of  conscience — because  they  at- 
tempted to  interfere  writh  those  sacred  rights  which 
every  man  has  to  form  and  avow  his  opinions  with  re- 
spect to  his  religious  duties.  I  considered  them  inex- 
pedient— most  inexpedient — because  they  fixed  a  brand 
upon  a  body  of  men  who,  for  a  hundred  and  forty  years, 
had  been  zealously  attached  to  the  throne  and  consti- 
tution of  these  realms,  because  they  had  not  happened 
to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  religion  and  politics  of 
Charles  II.  (laughter  and  cheers.)  Gentlemen,  when 
I  brought  forward  the  proposal  for  the  repeal  of  these 
Acts,  I  was  opposed  by  the  Government  of  the  day  ; 
but  the  House  of  Commons  gave  me  a  majority — a  ma- 
jority, I  think,  of  upwards  of  forty  in  favour  of  the 
first  steps  towards  that  repeal.  The  ministry  of  the 
day  then  thought  it  might  be  wise  to  propose  a  sus- 
pension of  these  laws,  but  I  would  not  listen  to 
any  proposal  for  their  suspension.  I  said  there 
must  be  a  repeal — that  it  was  a  question  of  right  and 
justice,  and  nothing  less  than  the  repeal  would 
satisfy  me.  Why,  gentlemen,  upon  that  the 
repeal  was  granted.  A  declaration  indeed  was  added, 
to  which  I  acceded,  because  I  thought  it  very  harmless 
in  itself,  but  perhaps  the  history  of  that  declaration  may 
show  how  much  danger  there  is  at  times  in  admitting 
conditions  and  qualifications  to  that  which  is  a  plain 
claim  of  justice.  For  in  the  House  of  Lords  they  added 
certain  words  which,  when  the  law  came  into  opera- 
tion, were  found  to  bear  an  exclusion  from  corporations 
of  persons  who  by  their  religious  profession  were  Jews. 
It  was  then  that  those  who  were  the  friends  of  persecu- 
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tion  thought  it  was  unsafe  any  longer  to  attempt  per- 
secution against  Protestant  dissenters — they  were  a 
body  too  numerous  and  powerful.  It  was  not  safe  to 
continue  persecution  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  for 
they  formed  a  great  portion  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land ;  they  were  too  powerful,  and  could  enforce  their 
claims.  But  merely  to  indulge  themselves  with  a  little 
persecution,  in  the  statute-book  they  added  certain 
words  excluding  from  the  corporations  those  who  pro- 
fessed the  Jewish  religion.  Why,  this  litttoprcmnant,  so 
far  as  the  corporations  were  concerned,  i4|JRlone  away 
last  year.  It  was  one  of  the.  measures  I  supported  as  a 
minister,  but  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  see  rejected 
in  the  House  of  Lords — one  of  those  measures  similar 
to  others  which,  under  the  present  Government,  hare 
been  approved  of  by  the  House  of  Lords  and  carried  by 
great  majorities  in  the  Commons,  including  some  of 
those  who  made  the  strongest  speeches  against  the  ad- 
mission of  those  persons  to  any  corporate  right.  (Laugh- 
ter and  cheers.)  Gentlemen,  his  lordship  has  alluded 
to  the  reform  of  Parliament — a  vast  subject,  into  which 
I  will  hardly  enter  ;  but  I  must  refer  to  what,  when  I 
first  knew  it,  was  the  state  of  Scotland  and  Scottish  re- 
presentation. The  Scottish  representation  was  a  very 
close  matter,  nothing  like  popular  election.  Some  three 
thousand  persons  in  all  Scotland  had  the  right  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 
The  corporations  were  exceedingly  close  ;  the  public 
voice  was  checked  and  repressed;  the  press  itself  hardly 
daring  to  utter  those  sentiments  of  free  discussion  which 
are  now  widely  expressed  over  the  land.  I  feel  happy 
to  say,  that  during  the  time  I  have  lived  since  I  was  a 
student  at  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  I  have 
seen  a  great  change  witli  respect  to  this  matter.  (Loud 
cheers.)  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  myself  have 
borne  a  part  in  some  of  the  measures  by  which 
it  has  been  accomplished.  I  remember  the  time, 
indeed,  when  a  late  lamented  friend  of  mine,  and  a 
neighbour  of  yours,  Lord  Archd.  Hamilton,  supported 
by  the  present  Lord  Dunfermline,  and  many  others, 
complained  of  the  state  of  Scottish  representation,  but 
they  were  defeated  by  a  great  majority.  I  am  happy 
to  say  now  that  at  last  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  this 
city  have  obtained  the  right  of  sending  representatives 
to  Parliament  ;  and  the  Scottish  representation  does 
convey  an  image  of  the  sense,  intelligence,  and  wishes 
of  the  Scottish  people.  (Cheers.)  So  also  with  regard 
to  the  Scottish  corporations.  I  was  one  of  the  ministry 
which  proposed  the  measure  that  was  afterwards  carried 
for  opening  these  corporations,  and  establishing  popular 
election  as  the  principle  by  which  these  corporations 
were  to  be  formed.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  let  me  now 
say,  with  respect  to  these  measures — with  respect  to  any 
measure  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  that  the  view  I 
took  when  I  first  entered  upon  the  public  life  of  this 
country  was  this — that  there  were  many  abuses — that 
there  were  many  unjust  restrictions — that  there  were 
many  corruptions  in  our  institutions  ;  but  that  there 
were  none  which  could  not  by  patience,  by  investiga- 
tion, by  measures  proposed  to  Parliament,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion,  be  corrected  and  altered,  and 
that  above  all  things  it  was  desirable  to  look  to  the  pos- 
sible conflict  of  opinion  in  order  to  obtain  those  changes 
which  were  to  be  desired.  (Cheers.)  And  I  say,  then, 
with  regard  to  any  measures  which  arc  past,  with  re- 
gard to  any  measures  which  are  to  come,  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  society  in  this  country,  with  its  extensive  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  its  various  interests  perva- 
ding every  part  of  the  country,and  connected  with  other 
interests  in  every  part  of  the  world — that  this  fabric  of 
society  ought  to  be  preserved  entire,  and  that  there 
would  be  the  greatest  danger  if  for  one  year  or  six 
months  public  confidence  was  lost,  and  there  was  any- 
thing like — I  will  not  say  a  civil  war — but  distrust 
among  us  as  to  what  was  to  happen  in  the  next  few 
months.  But  gentlemen,  I  am  confident,  with  regard 
t<>  measures  to  come,  as  well  as  those  which  are  past, 
that  the  expression  of  the  public  voice  known  to  the 
constitution  of  England,  acting  upon  the  constitutional 
powers  of  England,  will  obtain  all'that  is  to  be  desired. 
(Cheers.)  My  lord,  your  lordship  has  done  me  the  ho- 
nour to  refer  to  other  measures  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected, but  only  as  a  member  of  the  Government  to 
which  I  belonged — the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  opening 
of  the  East  India  and  China  trade.  I  will  not  detain 
you  by  touching  on  these  measures  ;  but  I  must  refer 
to  two  questions  in  which  I  have  taken  a  great  interest, 
and  upon  which  I  have  met  with  great  opposition,  but 
with'  respect  to  which,  I  expect,  as  with  regard  toothers, 
to  sec  public  opinion  firmly  and  decidedly  pronounced 
in  their  favour.  The  one  was,  that  as  Scotsmen  ought 
to  have  the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  so  Irishmen  ought 
to  have  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  and  of  Scotsmen. 
I  consider  that  the  union  was  but  a  parchment,  an  un- 
substantial union,  not  to  be  trusted  to  in  the  hour  of 
difficulty  and  distress,  unless  you  showed  Irishmen  that 
you  were  prepared  to  allow  them  to  participate  in  all 
our  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  treat  them  exactly  as 
if  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  island.  (Cheers.) 
I  therefore  could  never  listen  to  the  assertion  that  they 
were  to  be  considered  as  "  aliens  "  (cheers) — nor  could 
I  consent  to  any  laws,  or  to  the  absence  of  any  laws, 
which  were  founded  on  that  unjust  presumption  ;  ami 
yet  the  endeavour  to  obtain  these  privileges,  with  re- 
spect to  corporations  for  instance,  the  simple  power  of 
Irishmen  being  allowed  to  govern  their  own  municipal 
matters,  to  regulate  their  own  local  affairs,  even  that 
privilege  cost  us  session  after  session  of  endeavour  to 
enforce.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  at  this  time  of  day  the 
principle  appears  to  be  generally  allowed,  and  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute  is  only  how  it  is  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
Eor  my  own  part  I  must  say,  that  I  thought  I  could  do 
no  greater  benefit  to  the  country  than  to  endeavour  to 
cement  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  in  affection,  both  in 
peace  and  in  war.  Far,  however,  from  having  obtained 
any  strength  from  this  effort,  it  has  been  a  source  of  re- 


peated calumnies — calumnies  which  you  all  have  heard, 
which  at  the  time  I  despised,  but  which  were  felt 
materially  to  impede  the  public  usefulness  which 
might  have  existed  in  other  circumstances.  I  pro- 
ceed now  to  the  other  question  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, namely,  commercial  freedom.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  not  the  place  to  argue  whether  the  general 
principles  which  Adam  Smith  has  laid  down  on  this 
subject  are  the  true  principles.  I  believe  men  who  be- 
long, whether  to  the  present  Cabinet  or  to  the  late 
Cabinet,  or  who  have  been  thought  worthy  from 
their  eminence  in  either  House  of  Parliament  of  at- 
tempting to  rule  this  country,  arc  generally  agreed  on 
that  subject — that  legislation  cannot  do  so  well  as  the 
free  intelligence,  the  free  skill,  the  free  industry,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  United  Kingdom.  But  Mr.  Adam 
Smith,  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  others  who  have  written  on 
this  subject,  have  all  said  that  if  a  vicious  system  of 
monopoly  or  protection  has  been  long  embedded  in  the 
legislation  of  a  country,  that  it  required  caution,  that 
it  required  deliberation  to  consider  in  what  manner 
•uch  restrictions  could  be  removed.  Upon  such  princi- 
ples, and  upon  such  advice,  was  founded  the  general 
outline  of  the  measures,  which  were  proposed  by  the 
Ministry  which  lost  office  in  consequence  of  this  propo- 
sition in  1841.  You  all  know  that  part  of  this  proposi- 
tion was  that  there  should  be  an  admission  of  foreign 
sugar  with  a  differential  duty  of  12s.  It  was  another 
part  that  the  differential  duty  on  colonial  timber  should 
be  diminished;  it  was  another  part  of  the  scheme  that 
the  duties  on  corn,  instead  of  proceeding  on  what  is 
called  the  sliding  scale,  should  be  regulated  according 
to  a  uniform  fixed  duty  of  8s.,  subject  only  to  suspen- 
sion by  an  order  in  Council  in  case  of  necessity,  of  which 
her  Majesty's  advisers  were  to  be  the  judges.  Now, 
gentlemen,  in  consequence  of  that  proposition,  the  go- 
vernment of  that  day  were  assailed  as  being  the  most 
violent  enemics»of  the  landed  and  agricultural  interest. 
I  was  held  up  myself  to  all  the  farmers  as  an  enemy  of 
the  agriculturists  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  re- 
jected my  proposition,  and  it  was  prevented  from  being 
carried  in  Parliament.  The  friends  of  protection — the 
friends  of  monopoly  as  I  may  call  them — thought  they 
had  obtained  a  great  triumph  in  defeating  that  govern- 
ment, and  returning  another  more  favourable  to  their 
views.  Do  they  now  rejoice  that  the  8s.  duty  was  re- 
jected ?  (Loud  cheers.)  Are  they  now  prepared  to  say 
that  the  eight  shilling  duty,  which  would  have  prevented 
much  of  the  misery  and  mitigated  many  of  the  evils  of 
our  manufacturing  towns  in  the  years  1841,  1842,  and 
1843,  would  not  have  been  a  compromise  most  favour- 
able to  the  views  of  those  who  were  calling  for  protec- 
tion ?  (Loud  cheering.)  I  was  represented  as  an 
enemy  to  the  landed  interest,  and  "to  the  farmer.  Upon 
my  word,  upon  reflecting  upon  my  conduct,  the  only 
doubt  I  have  is,  whether  that  duty  having  been  rejected, 
peremptorily  rejected,  with  every  mark  of  indignation 
and  contumely,  I  ought  not  at  once  to  have  said  that 
I  would  make  no  further  proposition  of  the  kind.  But 
I  proceed  ;  I  still  said  I  thought  it  would  be  wise  on 
their  part  to  seek  for  a  fixed  duty.  I  went  on,  and 
when  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  revenue,  I  said  that 
if  they  would  prove  that  there  were  taxes  that  pressed 
on  them,  then  was  the  time  to  ask  for  an  equality 
of  taxation,  along  with  the  aboliiton  of  the  Com  Laws  ; 
but  I  was  again  treated  with  indignation,  and  as  an 
enemy  to  the  landed  interest.  But  let  us  consider 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  rejection  of  these 
terms.  Is  there  any  man  now,  who,  as  a  member  of 
Parliament — as  a  Minister  to  his  Sovereign,  would 
propose  terms  equally  favourable  to  these  advocates  of 
protection  as  those  which  I  proposed  in  1841  ?  I  be- 
lieve not  (cheers)  ;  and  for  my  part,  when  I  saw  this 
obstinate  and  continued  rejection,  I  reflected  that  that 
confined  proposition  of  mine,  while  it  was  not  accepted 
by  the  landed  interest,  was  really  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  those  who  asked  for  the  complete  freedom  of 
trade  on  the  subject  of  corn  ;  and  rather  than  put  that 
obstacle  in  the  way,  and  believing  that  the  present 
Corn  Laws  are,  as  I  have  stated,  injurious  to  agriculture 
as  well  as  to  commerce,  I  withdrew  that  proposition, 
and  declared  my  opinion  in  a  letter  to  the  electors  of 
the  city  of  London,  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  repre- 
senting, that  these  Corn  Laws  ought  to  be  totally  re- 
pealed. (Loud  and  protracted  cheering.)  Gentlemen, 
it  is  not  for  me  in  this  place  to  refer  to  occurrences  of 
which  you  must  all  be  aware,  and  of  which  the  day  of 
explanation  will  arrive  as  soon  as  Parliament  meets  ; 
but  this  I  will  say,  that  when  that  day  of  explanation 
arrives,  I  trust  that  you  will  find  that  I  did  not  shrink 
from  the  assertion  of  the  principles  contained  in  that 
letter  to  the  electors  of  the  City  of  London.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Gentlemen,  the  question  of  the  proposition 
with  regard  to  the  Corn  Laws  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  I  know  no  more  than  yourselves 
what  his  proposition  may  be,  or  how  he  has  agreed 
with  the  remaining  colleagues  from  whom  he  had 
differed,  and  who  have  again  consented  to  serve  under 
him  ;  but  of  this  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  if  Sir 
Robert  Peel  wishes  his  measure  to  be  safe — safe  to  pro- 
pose and  safe  to  carry — it  must  be  founded  upon  broad 
and  extensive  principles.  (Cheers.)  I  am  persuaded 
that  unless  it  contains  total  repeal,  the  friends  of  mo- 
nopoly and  protection  will  rejoice  at  the  proposal  of  a 
measure  which  will  not  satisfy  the  country,  and  that 
they  will  not  take  heart  to  defeat  that  which  otherwise 
they  will  not  have  the  means  of  opposing — I  say  they 
will  not  have  the  means  of  opposing.  (Hear,  hear.)  Not 
that  I  do  not  believe  but  that  they  can  make  some 
struggle  if  they  choose  on  behalf  of  protection — not 
but  that  I  believe  that  if  they  stand  on  the  ground  of 
protection,  and  we  stand  on  the  ground  of  freedom, 
there  may  not  be  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
not  but  that  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that 
there  may  at  first  be  a  defeat  of  that  nioasure  ;  but  if 


it  is  such  a  measure  as  I  should  wish  it  to  be,  I  feel 
confident  that  defeat  will  be  a  temporary  and  not  a 
final  one  (cheers)  ;  that  that  defeat  will  only  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  struggle  which  I  should  indeed  regret 
to  see,  but  which  I  should  infinitely  prefer  to  the  carry- 
ing of  a  measure  which  would  not  settle  this  question 
(cheers) — which  would  not  at  once,  for  ever  and  ever, 
settle  the  question,  and  leave  the  people  of  this  country 
that  which  they  ought  to  possess,  the  power  and  the 
privilege  to  obtain  their  food  as  cheap  and  as  good  as  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  obtain  it.  (Cheers.)  I  believe 
that  now  the  people  of  this  country,  to  whom  these 
questions  were  presented  some  time  ago  in  a  shape  dif- 
ficult for  them  altogether  to  see  the  bearing  of  them — 
I  believe  they  now  stand  in  such  a  shape  that  the  people 
of  this  country  will  give  their  support  to  no  measure 
which  does  not  entirely  rid  them  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
(Cheers.)  Some  time  ago,  in  the  year  1841,  it  was  said 
by  those  who  advocated  protection,  that  the  interests  of 
the  labouring  classes  would  be  injured,  that  their  wages 
would  be  lowered,  if  the  price  of  corn  was  diminished  by 
free  importation.  It  was  said  likewise  that  we  should 
be  exposed  to  scarcity  from  time  to  time  were  the  re- 
strictions removed  from  the  importation  of  foreign  corn. 
This  is  another  of  those  assertions  which  now  obtain  no 
belief.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  did  not  give  his  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the 
labouring  classes  would  be  injured  by  the  low  price  of 
food  ;  and  every  intelligent  man  who  can  think  on  the 
subject  is  now  of  the  same  opinion.  (Hear.)  And 
with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that 
we  should  he  exposed  to  periods  of  scarcity  by  remov- 
ing the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  I 
think  the  principle  is  well  stated  by  Adam  Smith,  that 
if  the  kingdoms  of  a  Continent  have  free  communica- 
tion with  each  other  with  regard  to  food,  the  prices  will 
be  more  equal  in  all  of  them  than  if  each  kingdom  were 
governed  by  separate  laws  upon  that  subject.  This 
principle,  therefore,  if  applicable  to  Continental  coun- 
tries, is  equally  applicable  to  a  free  communication  with 
the  whole  world.  If  we  cannot  get  a  sufficient  supply 
of  corn  from  Dantzic  or  from  Poland,  we  may  obtain 
it  from  Odessa  or  the  Black  Sea  ;  or  if  not,  we  may 
obtain  it  from  the  United  States  of  America.  (Cheers.) 
So  that  the  free  importation  of  food  is  sure  to  lead  to  a 
more  general  equality  of  prices,  and  a  general  provision 
for  the  people  of  this  country,  in  abetter  mode  than  any 
law  can  afford — (cheers) — I  say,  than  any  law  can 
afford;  for  we  have  tried  what  some  of  the  wisest  men 
in  this  country  have  invented  as  artificial  schemes 
hy  which  the  country  might  be  more  equally  supplied 
with  food.  We  have  tried  the  scheme  of  1815,  of  which 
Lord  Ripon  was  the  proposer.  We  have  tried  the 
scheme  of  1828,  of  which  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  were  the  originators  and  promoters ;  and  wc 
have  had  the  scheme  of  1842,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  the  author,  after  having  given  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  We  do  not  say  that  the  proposers 
of  these  schemes  were  unskilful  or  unwise  in  the  in- 
vention of  artificial  schemes  ;  but  wc  do  say  that  no 
artificial  scheme  whatever  will  so  well  supply  the  people 
of  this  country  with  food,  as  leaving  it  free  and  unfet- 
tered, to  pursue  its  natural  course  as  an  important  branch 
of  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  country.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) If  I  am  right  in  believing  that  the  people  of 
this  country,  that  the  working  men  of  this  country, 
take  this  view  of  the  question,  I  should  like  any  one 
to  tell  me  whether  he  thinks,  that  out  of  the  public 
men  of  this  country  a  Government  could  be  formed 
that  can  resist  that  wish  ?  (Continued  cheering.)  The 
people  of  tliis  country  are  used  to  toil — their  labour  is 
often  protracted — frequently  it  is  of  the  most  skilful 
nature.  The  curse  that  was  pronounced,  that  man 
should  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  is  sub- 
mitted to;  and  whether  in  the  country  in  agricultural 
occupations,  or  whether  in  the  town  in  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  operations,  you  see  men,  not  from  sunrise 
till  sunset,  but  for  far  longer  hours,  giving  all  the  strength 
of  their  sinews  to  labour,  to  hard  labour,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  their  daily  bread.  They  submit  manfully — they 
submit  with  courage  to  that  toil,  in  the  hope  of  keeping 
themselves  and  their  families  in  sustenance,  if  not  in 
comfort;  and  if  they  wish  that  their  bread  should  not 
be  farther  stinted — that  man  should  not  make  that  more 
difficult  by  legislation  which  the  eternal  doom  of  the 
Almighty  has  already  made  difficult  in  regard  to  the 
natural  course  of  things — where,  I  would  wish  to  know, 
is  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  by  the  people,  which 
will  long  resist  such  a  wish  ?  (Immense  cheering.) 
Gentlemen,  there  is  another  advantage  which  I  think 
will  accrue  from  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  grain— I  think  it  will  bind  us  more  closely 
in  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  foreign  States,  and 
more  especially  with  one — I  mean  the  United  States  of 
America.  (Cheers.)  I  think  nothing  of  the  questions 
which  may  be  now  in  dispute — questions  of  territory,  in 
which,  as  they  now  stand,  the  honour  of  neither  nation 
is  engaged,  and  upon  which  calm  men,  representing  the 
Government  of  her  Majesty,  and  representing  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  may,  as  I  believe,  by  calm 
and  fair  discussion,  come  to  an  amicable  agreement.  I 
see  no  prospect  of  war  arising  out  of  this  difference,  if 
we  on  this  side  arc  determined  that  witli  regard  to  the 
importation  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  and  if 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  determined 
with  regard  to  the  manufactures  of  this  United  King- 
dom, that  there  shall  be  free  intercourse  ;  that  they  shall 
be  permitted  to  feed  us,  and  we  shall  be  permitted  to 
clothe  them — (loud  cheers) — I  believe  that  if  no  unhal- 
lowed and  partial  legislation  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  exchange,  that  these  two  nations — they  being  of 
tho  same  race  and  the  same  language  as  ourselves— are 
formed  to  continue  for  centuries  together  in  the  bonds 
of  amity,  united  in  a  family  compact,  not  such  a  com- 
pact as  that  between  France  and  Spain,  arising  from 
the  mere  relationship  of  the  rcigniDg  families  and  their 
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courts,  but  a  compact  arising  from  feeling  ourselves  to 
be  of  the  same  blood,  and  admirers  of  each  other's  in- 
stitutions ;  they  respecting  the  freedom  of  our  monarchy, 
and  we  admiring  the  order  of  their  republic.  I  believe 
such  a  union  may  for  centuries  endure  for  the  lasting 
happiness  of  the  world.  (Applause.)  I  have  now  to 
thank  you  not  only  for  the  honour  you  have  conferred 
upon  me,  but  for  the  indulgence  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  the  expression  of  my  political  opinions.  It 
will  be  my  duty  before  long,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  declare"  my  opinions  upon  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  that  were  ever  agitated  in  that  community. 
I  fear  not  the  discussion.  I  should  have  little  fear  of 
the  opposition  or  the  arguments  of  the  men  to  whom 
I  may  be  opposed  ;  even  though  they  should  think,  as 
a  gentleman  who  was  lately  proposed  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  did,  that  the  fittest  compari- 
son of  me  was  that  of  Satan.  (Laughter.)  I  say,  I  shall 
be  very  little  afraid  even  of  so  brilliant  a  comparison  as 
that,  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
represent  protection,  will  only  employ  such  arguments  as 
they  adopted  last  year.  (Laughter.)  You  will  hear  Sir 
Robert  Peel  accused  of  treachery  to  the  landed  interest. 
I  will  not  enter  upon  that  question  ;  but  I  would  here 
just  say,  that  he  was  very  unkind  to  the  landed  interest, 
for  he  allowed  them  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  make 
out  then-  own  cause.  (Much  laughter.)  And  such  an 
exhibition  as  it  was — such  a  melancholy  show  of  bad 
argument,  and  worse  declamation,  I  have  never  heard. 
One  day  we  had  a  gentleman  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
with  a  "number  of  statistical  documents,  to  show  that 
beef  would  be  one  penny  and  mutton  a  halfpenny  a 
pound  cheaper,  all  of  which  he  attributed  to  the  tariff ; 
and  asked,  how  can  you  possibly  support  any  law  so 
disastrous  in  its  results  ?  There  is  no  saying  how  cheap 
beef,  and  mutton,  and  lamb  may  become  if  you  go  on 
in  this  ruinous  policy  of  Free  Trade  !  (Great  laugh- 
ter.) Another  day  the  Minister  proposed  that  a  num- 
ber of  articles  should  be  free— he  proposed,  not  indeed 
corn,  or  oats,  or  maize,  but  a  number  of  unpalatable 
articles,  such  as  rhubarb  and  senna,  and  all  those  drugs 
whose  names  themselves  are  very  nauseous.  (Much 
laughter.)  But  these  protection  gentlemen  were  still 
afraid.  Though  assured  that  these  laws  really  allowed 
nothing  of  human  food  to  be  admitted  free,  they  were 
always  on  the  look-out,  and  alarmed  lest  some  food 
should  come  in.  And  when  they  came  to  the  article  of 
grease, they  were  undergreat  apprehension.  They  said — 
Is  not  grease  butter  ?  and  may  not  some  persons  import 
this  grease  for  the  purpose  of  eating  it  ?  (Laughter.) 
And  Sir  George  Clerk,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  was  obliged  to  get  up  with  great  solemnity — 
for  he  does  most  of  the?e  things  with  great  solemnity — 
and  assure  these  gentlemen,  all  the  county  members, 
and  a  vast  phalanx  at  the  lower  end  of  the  House, 
that  this  grease  meant  butter  spoiled  for  human  food  by 
tar  (great  laughter) ;  and  he  confidently  assured  them 
that  no  human  being  would  attempt  to  eat  it.  (Re- 
newed laughter.)  Now,  if  they  will  but  use  such  argu- 
ments as  these,  which,  as  I  say,  Sir  R.  Peel  most  un- 
kindly allowed  them  to  use  for  themselves,  and  did  not 
stand  forth  in  their  behalf,  they  may  call  me  by  any 
terms  they  please.  I  do  not  know  they  can  call  me 
worse  than  the  devil — (laughter) — but  if  they  use  such 
ridiculous  arguments  as  these,  I  shall  be  sure  of  a 
triumph  over  them.  (Cheers.)  I  hope  I  may  be 
entitled  to  say,  having  received  this  honour  from  you, 
and  being  the  representative  of  the  City  of  London, 
that  the  great  cities  of  England  and  Scotland  are  deter- 
mined that  this  monopoly  shall  last  no  longer,  and  that 
commerce  shall  bo  free.  (Immense  cheering.)  The 
noble  lord  on  sitting  down  was  greeted  with  three 
tremendous  rounds  of  applause. 

The  meeting  then  separated  ;  and  his  lordship,  on 
leaving  the  hall,  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  immense 
multitude  assembled  outside. 


KENSINGTON. 
On  Monday  evening,  the  4th  inst.,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Theatre,  Kensington.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
■William  I).  Christie,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Weymouth.  The 
theatre  will  accommodate  from  700  to  800  persons,  and  was 
crowded  in  every  part.  There  has  not  been  in  that  district 
on  any  former  occasion  so  numerous  and  influential  n  meet- 
ing. The  neighbourhood  stands  very  much  in  need  of  a 
room  sufficiently  large  for  the  public  meetings  of  the  popu- 
lation. Many  went  away  unable  to  gain  admission  to  the 
theatre. 

Mr.  Chbistib  opened  the  proceedings  by  referring  to  the 
present  position  of  the  Free  Trade  cause,  which  was  now 
all  but  triumphant,  and  needed  only  the  honest  expression  of 
public  opinion  to  ensure  its  triumph.  Conversions  were 
numerous  now.  In  the  present  ministry,  and  the  late 
ministry,  in  Parliament,  and  out  of  Parliament,  men  hud 
come  over,  and  were  coming  over  to  Free  Trade.  Evidence 
of  strength,  and  the  near  approach  of  victory,  were  always 
attractive  and  powerful  to  convince  doubters  and  waverers. 
He  was  not  one  of  the  new  converts ;  be  was  not  an  old 
member  of  the  House,  having  been  first  returned  at  the 
last  general  election ;  but  from  the  first  be  had  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws. 

Mr.  Moore  then  addressed  the  meeting,  replying  to  the 
speeches  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  Lord  Essex  at 
the  St.  AJban's  meeting.reported  inthatday's  Times.  He  gave 
details  of  the  progress  of  the  county  freehold  movement, 
and  urged  the  importance  of  continued  effort  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  40s.  Free  Trade  holders  in 
Middlesex  and  East  Surrey.  The  latter  county  was 
not  yet  safe,  but  it  was  getting  to  the  safe  side; 
and  be  believed  would  be  safe  by  the  31st  of  January.  Mid- 
dlesex was  safe,  but  bad  yet  more  to  do.  With  such  an  im- 
mense population,  equal  to  tbat  of  fifteen  counties  sending 
38  members  to  Parliament,  and  having  but  two  members,  it 
should  be  safe  to  return  those  two  without  a  contest.  I 
believe  the  register  has  been  well  worked  during  the 
butt  year.  Encouraged  by  the  progress  made,  they  should 
work  on  until  Host  Surrey  and  every  county  near  the  metro- 
polis were  won  on  the  register.  Let  them  be  safe  there,  and 


they  would  be  spared  all  anxiety  when  the  contest  came. 
Let  the  cottagers  do  their  duty,  and  the  castles  could  no 
longer  cripple  trade. 

Mr.  Hansom,  who  has  hitherto  been  a  most  active  protec- 
tionist, working  the  register  for  the  monopolists  in  that  poll- 
ing district,  and  indefatigable  on  their  committee  and  can- 
vass at  elections,  then  came  forward  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman  and  the  League.  He  avowed  himself  a 
convert  to  Free  Trade;  and  he  promised  his  best  assistance 
to  return  two  total  and  immediate  repealers  at  the  next 
election  for  Middlesex  ;  no  others  should  for  the  future  have 
a  vote  or  help  from  him.  He  proposed  also  that  a  requisi- 
tion should  be  got  up  to  the  sheriffs  to  call  a  county 
meeting. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  seconded  by  John  T.  Lockhart, 
Esq.,  who  coutested  the  borough  of  Aylesbury  in  1841.  He 
gave  an  amusing  account  of  the  protectionists  who  attended 
the  late  meeting  at  Aylesbury,  of  their  little  laud,  their 
many  embarrassments,  and  their  tricks  to  get  up  meetings, 
and  have  petitions  signed. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

A  gentleman  then  came  forward  to  urge  the  importance  of 
measures  being  taken  to  form  a  borough  of  Chelsea,  Ken- 
sington, Fulhrtin,  and  Hammersmith,  a  district  with  a  popu- 
lation of  upwards  of  a  bundled  thousand  unrepresented. 

The  Chairman  agreed  with  him  that  the  district  had  a 
just  claim  to  have  two  representatives,  and  he  should  have 
pleasure  in  giving  the  claim  his  best  support.  The  two  mem- 
bers token  from  disfranchised  Sudbury  should  be  given  to 
the  populous  district  in  which  they  were  then  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up,  with  three  cheers  for  the 
county  movement. 

REIGATE. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst  a  public  meeting  was  held  at 
the  White  Hart,  Reigate.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Thomas 
Alcock,  Esq.,  who,  as  a  Free  Trade  landowner,  contested 
East  Surrey  at  the  last  general  election,  and  bos  promised 
to  do  so  again  at  the  next  election.  Tuesday  was  the  monthly 
market  day,  and  the  meeting  was  almost  entirely  attended 
by  landowners,  laud  agents,  farmers,  and  labourers. 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  the  rapid  progress  that  opinion 
had  made  of  late,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
imperatively  demanding  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, — a  repeal 
tbat,  as  a  landowner,  whose  whole  property  was  in  land,  he 
wished  to  be  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional.  He  pro- 
mised the  most  perfect  freedom  of  discussion, — and  Mr. 
Moore,  on  coming  forward,  requested  nil  parties  to  put 
whatever  questions  might  occur  to  them,  and  he  would 
not  consider  it  discourteous,  however  much  they  might 
interrupt  him.  He  proceeded  to  point  out  the  im- 
portance of  Free  Trade  to  farmers,  ns  the  only  means 
of  securing  them  independent  cultivation  of  the  land, 
at  a  profit  secured  not  by  deceptive  Acts  of  Parliament, 
but  by  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  people,  their  customers. 
He  answered  the  statements  made  at  protectionist  meetings 
against  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  argued  tbat,  with 
labourers  on  the  land  brought  down  to  live  on  potatoes,  and 
in  danger  of  being  starved  by  the  potato  rot,  in  this  the  31st 
year  of  their  pretended  protection  by  Parliament,  it  was  im  • 
possible  tbat  the  law  should  be  maintained.  The  people 
had  had  enough  of  being  fed  by  Parliament,  and  were  for 
tlie  future  determined  to  feed  themselves.  For  more  than 
three  hours  a  running  commentary  of  questions  was  kept 
up.  They  were  all  answered,  and  the  meeting  broke  up 
with  three  cheers,  all  but  unanimous,  for  the  chairman  and 
the  League. 


HERTFORD. 
On  Thursday  last,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  large 
room  at  the  Dinisdale  Arms,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  ad- 
dresses from  Mr.  Falvey,  and  other  gentlemen,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  Leugue  Registration  move- 
ment. At  seven  o'clock,  the  hour  named  for  the  meeting, 
the  room  was  literally  crammed  to  suffocation ;  indeed,  so 
great  was  the  inconvenience  felt,  that  it  was  contemplated 
by  the  promoters  of  the  meeting  to  adjourn,  and  call  a  meet- 
ing on  a  future  day ;  but  silence  and  attention  having  been 
obtained,  the  proceedings  commenced.  Mr.  Gardener 
proposed,  and  Mr.  Manser  seconded,  a  motion,  that  Mr. 
William  Pollard  take  the  chiur,  which  was  carried  by  accla 
mation.  Huving  taken  his  place,  Mr.  Pollard  proceeded 
to  open  the  business  of  the  evening.  He  commenced  by 
stating  tbat  endeavours  had  been  made  by  himself  and  others, 
to  procure  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall  for  the  meeting,  but 
the  county  magistrates  and  the  Mayor  bad  refused  them, 
and  hence  the  inconvenience  and  misery  they  were  then  en- 
during. He  thought  it  most  unfair  to  refuse  the  use  of  a 
public  room  to  the  public,  hut  they  had  no  remedy  ;  and  as 
this  was  the  largest  room  they  could  procure,  they  would 
attempt  to  get  through  the  business.  After  some  further 
observations,  he  introduced  to  the  meeting  Mr.  Falvey,  who, 
on  coming  forward  was  received  with  much  cheering.  He 
commenced  by  stating  that  be  had  been  engaged  each  day 
during  the  week  addressingmeetings  in  the  county,  at  each  of 
which  he  had  been  gratified  by  finding  the  utmost  unanimity 
on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade.  He  regretted  the  want  of 
sufficient  accommodation  for  the  vast  number  present,  and 
alluded  to  the  absurd  conduct  of  the  authorities  in 
refusing  the  use  of  the  public  room  for  fair  discus- 
sion. He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  immediate  object 
of  the  meeting,  and  most  forcibly  and  eloquently  stated  the 
views  and  sentiments  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and 
urged  the  meeting  to  co-operate  with  them  in  obtaining  an 
immediate  settlement  of  the  disputed  question.  Mr.  Falvey 
was  repeatedly  cheered  during  his  address,  which  be  con- 
cluded by  challenging  the  protectionists  to  cull  a  public 
meeting  for  discussing  the  question.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  give  a  report  of  Mr.  Falvey's  appeal  to  our  fellow- 
townsmen  in  consequence  of  the  large  space  devoted  to  our 
report  of  the  election,  but  we  understand  we  shall  shortly 
have  an  opportunity  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  as  it  is  pro 
posed  to  make  another  attempt  to  induce  the  magistrates  to 
giant  the  use  of  the  County  Hall  for  a  similar  meeting.  The 
meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Mr.  Lattimore,  Mr.  J.J. 
Grippcr,  and  Mr.  Bontems,  who  stated  distinctly  that  the 
League  did  not  purchase  votes,  nor  did  they  extort  pledges 
from  those  whom  they  assisted  by  their  advice  in  obtaining 
county  qualifications.  Their  course  was  simply  to  exhort, 
advise,  anil  assist  th&people  in  purchasing  fur  themselves  a 
right  to  vote,  and  they  adopted  no  unconstitutional  means 
for  doing  so.  What  they  did  was  openly  and  fairly  done" 
The  following  resolution  was  then  put,  and  carried  unani" 
mously,  amidst  acclamations : — "  That  this  meeting  highly 
approves  of  the  efforts  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  to  in- 
crease the  constituency  of  this  county,  and  pledges  itself  to 
assist  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  iu  carrying  out  that  im- 


portast  object."  Mr.  Falvey  then  addressed  a  few  words  to 
the  meeting  on  the  absurdity  of  talking  about  our  manufac- 
tures being  protected,  which  he  likened  to  the  farce  of  a  pro- 
tecting duty  upon  couls  carried  to  Newcastle ;  and  concluded 
by  saying  that  Free  Traders  ore  anxious  for  the  removal  of 
ail  protection.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  chairman,  and 
the  meeting  dispersed. — Herts  Reformer. 


WATFORD. 

A  public  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Free  Trade 
registration!  movement,  was  held  at  the  Spread  Eagle  Inn, 
in  this  town,  on  Tuesday  last ;  and  although  the  notice  was 
short,  the  huge  room  was  crowded  with  a  most  respectable 
auditory.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  George  Ileoley,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  .1.  F.  Bontems  was  called  to  the  chair. 
After  the  chairman  had  explained  the  wishes  and  intentions 
of  the  "  League,"  as  to  the  registration,  he  read  to  the  meet- 
ing a  letter  from  Mr.  Capel,  cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
(The  letter  appeared  in  The  League  of  last  week.) 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  should  hand  the  five 
pounds  to  Mr.  Lattimore,  who  is  raising  a  Hertfordshire 
fund  in  aid  of  the  Quarter  of  a  Million  proposed  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  League. 

Mr.  Falvey  was  then  introduced  to  the  meeting,  and  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade  with  his 
usual  eloquence  and  effect.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a 
resolution  was  earned  by  acclamation,  approving  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  League,  and  three  cheers  were  given  for  Free 
Trade. — Herts  Reformer. 


HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD. 
A  large  and  influential  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the 
League  was  held  in  this  town  on  Wednesday  last.  William 
Howard,  Esq.,  presided,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  leading 
friends  of  Free  Trade  residing  iu  the  neighbourhood.  The 
speakers  were  Mr.  C.  H.  Lattimore,  Mr.  Bontems,  Mr.  Fal- 
vey, Mr.  James  Price,  and  Mr.  Crabstone.  The  two  last- 
named  gentlemen  moved  and  seconded  a  resolution  ap- 
proving the  conduct  of  the  League,  and  pledging  the  meeting 
to  assist,  to  the  utmost  in  its  power,  in  carrying  out  its  ob- 
jects. This  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  the  meeting.  The  opponents  of  Free  Trade  were 
invited  to  ask  questions  and  to  state  their  objections,  but 
they  abstained  from  so  doing. — Herts  Reformer. 


BOYSTON. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Royston  on  Wednesday 
evening.  Mr.  Falvey  and  Mr.  Bontems  attended  as  a  depu- 
tation from  the  League.  The  meeting  was  originally  an- 
nounced to  be  held  in  the  large  room  of  the  Crown  Inn,  but 
a  few  of  the  monopolist  farmers  attending  the  market  on 
Wednesday,  declared  that  if  the  League  meeting  was  held 
there,  they  would  never  attend  the  house  again.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  innkeepers,  two  orphan  sisters, 
became  quite  alarmed,  and  expressed  their  fear  of  being 
ruined  in  consequence  of  the  threats  held  out  against  them 
by  the  liberal  friends  of  protection.  Mr.  T.  Titchmarsh 
havbig  learned  bow  matters  stood,  at  once  undertook  to  re- 
lieve the  young  women  from  theirfears  of  such  petty  and  in- 
tolerable tyranny,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  meet- 
ing by  granting  the  use  of  a  molthouse  or  granary  for  the 
occasion. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  room  began  to  fill  ;  and  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Titchmarsh,  J .  G.  Fordham,  Esq.,  banker  and 
county  magistrate,  was  called  to  the  chair.  He  opened  the 
proceedings  by  stating  that  though  he  differed  iu  opinion 
from  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  address  them,  he  hoped 
they  would  give  eveiy  one  un  attentive  hearing.  He  then 
i ntroduced  Mr.  Falvey  to  the  meeting,  who  had  not  conclu- 
ded a  sentence  before  a  few  neighbouring  monopolists  bep:;'.n 
to  make  the  most  hideous  noises,  and  that,  too,  in  opposition 
to  the  great  body  of  the  meeting,  who  were  desirous  of 
listening  attentively.  The  chief  disturbers  were  Mr.  King, 
ofTadlow,  and  his  son;  Mr.  Meyers  of  Harrington;  Mr. 
Mieckiey,  of  Abingdon,  and  a  few  others  who  bad  threatened 
the  innkeepers  with  their  vengeance  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
aud  prevented  them  from  making  the  most  of  their  room. 
It  was  quite  clear  to  all  present,  that  the  monopolists  hud 
made  themselves  drunk,  in  order  to  get  their  drooping  spirits 
up.  Mr.  Falvey,  however,  persevered,  and  shewed  the 
failure  of  every  Corn  Law  since  lN10,in  affording  protection 
to  the  fanners  and  farm  labourers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  He  invited  any  of  his  opponents  to  discuss 
the  question  with  him;  but  they  refused  to  do  so,  and 
tconfined  their  opposition  to  the  sending  forth  of  the  most 
inhuman  sounds.  The  Chairman  repeatedly  expressed  his 
disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  small  knot  of  drunken  monopo- 
lists, and  said  he  intended  to  have  said  a  few  words  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  views  of  the  speaker ;  but  he  refrained  from 
doingso  in  consequence  of  their  un-English-like  conduct.  Mr 
Falvey,  at  the  close  of  bis  address,  proposed  the  following  re- 
solution :  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  tenant  farmer,  the  labourer,  and  the  landlord, 
that  the  Com  Law  question  should  be  promptly  and  perma- 
nently settled,  by  a  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional  re- 
peal ;  the  experience  of  the  last  36  years  having  proved  that 
protection  drives  capital  from  land,  narrows  the  home  mar- 
ket, by  crippling  foreign  trade,  aud  injures  all  classes  pe- 
riodically by  ruinous  fluctuations." 

The  Chairman  moved  an  amendment  in  the  form  of  two 
resolutions;  one  deprecating  the  total  and  immediate  repeal, 
and  the  other  condemning  the  present  system  of  Corn  Laws, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  iu  the  approaching  session  of 
Parliament  such  a  measure  may  be  proposed  as  will  Anally 
settle  the  question.  He  then  put  both  to  the  meeting,  when 
he  declared  Mr.  Falvey's  Free  Trade  resolution  to  be  car- 
ried. 

Three  cheers  were  then  given  for,  Free  Trade,  three  for 
the  League,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Falvey,  three  for 
the  chairman ;  and  the  meeting  broke  up,  the  Free  Traders 
in  high  glee,  and  the  monopolists  evidently  chop-fallen. 
Many  of  the  townspeople  requested  to  have  a  second  meet- 
ing as  soon  as  possible,  and  Mr.  Falvey  promised  tbat  their 
request  should  be  complied  with  as  soon  as  the  qualification 
business  for  the  present  year  was  brought  to  a  close. 


CALTON. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  a  public  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  populous  district  of  Culton  and 
Mile-end,  containing  a  population  of  upwards  of  700,000, 
principally  weavers  and  factory  operatives,  was  held  iu  the 
Relief  Church,  Kirk  Street,  convened  on  a  requisition  pre  • 
sented  to  Provost  Bankier,  most  numerously  and  respectably 
signed,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  petition- 
ing for  a  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Tire 
meeting,  which  was  a  very  full  one,  was  presided  over  by 
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Provost  Baukier,  who  was  supported  by  many  leading  gentle- 
men of  the  district. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by  congratulat- 
ing the  meeting  on  the  better  understanding  that  now 
existed  between  the  middle  and  working  classes,  which 
afforded  a  prospect  of  the  interests  of  all  being  most  mate- 
rially advanced.  With  this  union  of  interests,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  abolition  of  the  odious  and  unjust  laws 
against  the  free  importation  of  corn  could  longer  be  denied 
to  them.  There  was  a  moral  certainty  that  they  must  be 
speedily  repealed.  The  honourable  gentleman  then  went 
on  to  glance  at  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  harvest,  and 
the  prospects  of  distress  which  resulted  from  it,  and  con- 
cluded by  calling  on  the  meeting  to  leave  no  exertion  un- 
tried to  secure  the  triumph  of  Free  Trade  principles. 

Resolutions  were  then  unanimously  agreed  to,  deploring 
the  partial  failure  of  the  harvest,  particularly  the  potato 
crop,  and  urgently  calling  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  advise 
her  Majesty,  by  an  order  in  council,  to  throw  open  the  ports 
immediately.  A  resolution  was  also  passsed,  utterly  repu- 
diating the  idea  of  granting  any  compensation  to  the  landed 
proprietors  upon  the  abolition  of  the  existing  protective 
in  ties. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Morning 
ChronicU  of  Tuesday,  in  reply  to  the  one  signed  an 
"  M.P.,  and  a  Member  of  the  League"  published  on 
the  previous  Friday  in  the  same  Journal. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

Sir, — In  your  journal  of  Friday  last  is  a  letter  signed 
"  M.  P.,  a  Member  of  the  League,"  on  which  I  am 
anxious  to  make  a  few  observations.  Your  correspon- 
dent evidently  has  a  lingering,  if  not  a  strong,  attach- 
ment to  tho  principle  of  protection  ;  and  he  is  willing  to 
preserve  it  by  means  of  a  fixed  duty  or  a  sliding  scale. 
That  he  is  not  a  Free  Trader  is  clear,  from  the  belief 
he  avows  in  not  a  few  of  the  arguments  upon  which  the 
monopolists  have  chiefly  relied.  First,  we  are  told  that 
some  revenue  might  he  had  from  a  fixed  duty  on  corn, 
which  is  not  denied  by  any  one,  although  most  persons 
who  have  examined  the  question  are  of  opinion  that  reve- 
nue gained  by  any  contrivance  by  which  the  supply  of  food 
is  restricted  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  loss,  from  the  in- 
jury inflicted  upon  the  great  mass  of  consumers.  Next 
we  learn  that  a  fixed  duty  of  5s.  per  quarter  would  not 
enhance  prices  in  the  country  at  all,  but  that  it  would 
keep  them  somewhat  lower  in  the  producing  country, 
by  which  the  old  and  almost  forgotten  fallacy  is  at- 
tempted to  be  resuscitated,  that  a  duty  on  imported  corn 
w  ould  be  paid  by  tho  foreigner.  That  a  5s.  duty  would 
to  some  extent  limit  the  circle  from  which  supplies 
would  be  drawn  is  too  obvious  to  need  proof,  and  no 
reason  can  he  given  why  the  foreigner  would  pay  a  duty 
of  5s.,  which  would  not  lie  equally  conclusive  as  to  the 
probability  of  his  also  paying  a  duty  of  10s.  if  such  were 
imposed.  But  your  correspondent  attempts  to  justify  a 
Corn  Law  on  the  old  ground  of  special  taxes  paid  by  the 
land  ;  or  if  he  does  not,  he  would  at  least  endeavour  to 
conciliate  the  landowners  by  taking  half  the  county -po- 
lice and  poor-rates  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  He  is 
"  certain  that  land  pays  more  than  its  just,  share,  as  com- 
pared writh  other  property,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,"  and  says  that  "  land  pays  on  its  improved 
value,"  and  then  he  instances  a  cotton-mill,  employing 
1000  hands,  paying,  perhaps,  on  a  value  of  1000/.  a-year, 
(which  I  may  observe  is,  from  ignorance  or  design, 
stated  at  less  than  half  the  real  amount)  while  land  em- 
ploying 1000  hands  would  pay  on  a  value  of  30,000/., 
or  in  some  cases  of  40,000/.  a-year.  The  landowners  in 
Parliament  have  been  asked  to  go  into  an  inquiry  as  to 
their  special  burdens,  and  they  have  invariably  refused. 
They  never  "  tell  their  griefs,"  and  the  unavoidable 
conclusion  is  that  they  are  too  imaginary  for  the  covery 
of  a  Parliamentary  Committee.  If  by  "  conciliating  " 
them  is  meant  that  we  are  advised  to  give,  and  they 
would  be  willing  to  exchange  one  wrong  for  another,  I 
suspect  they  have  played  that  game  too  long  already, 
and  that  the  country  is  too  much  alive  to  the  question  to 
submit  to  a  mere  shifting  of  the  burden.  But  it  appears 
a  new  idea  has  struck  your  correspondent;  he  has  found 
out  that  "  land  pays  on  its  improved  value."  And  do 
not  cotton  mills  pay  on  their  improved  value?  Cer- 
tainly they  do;  and  any  man  at  all  fit  to  give  an  opinion 
on  such  a  point  must  know  it  perfectly  well.  Perhaps 
the  strangest  notion  which  "  M.P."  has  propounded,  is 
to  be  found  in  his  statement  as  to  the  inequality  of  poor- 
rate  paid  by  a  mill  employing  1000  hands,  and  a  num- 
ber of  farms  employing  an  equal  number  of  labourers. 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  value  of  any  particular 
property  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed upon  it.  The  trade  of  pin-inaking  employs  a 
large  number  of  persons,  but  no  one  until  now  ever 
thought  of  charging  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  that 
trade  with  poor-rate  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hands  they  employ.  If  the  land  pays  upon  .30,000/.  a- 
year,  it  does  so  because  it  !is  worth  a  yearly  rental  of 
that  amount,  and  if  the  mill  pays  only  on  1000/.,  it  is 
because  the  yearly  value  of  it  is  no  more.  The  move- 
able machinery  in  a  mill  does  not  pay  poor-rate,  nor 
does  the  cotton  in  process  of  manufacture;  but  to  ba- 
lance this,  the  agricultural  implements  on  a  farm,  the 
Crops  growing,  or  ill  tin;  stack  or  barn,  the.  manure  in 
the  farm-yard,  the  horses,  cows,  sheep,  &e.,  arc  all  like- 
wise exempt.  In  fact  the  capital  of  the  tenant  or  cul- 
tivator pays  no  poor-rate  whatever,  unless  it  be  in- 
corporated with  the  land  when  sunk  in  permanent 
improvements.  Of  the  hands  engaged  in  mills  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  almost  universally  contributors  to 
the  poor  rate,  and  very  rarely  become  chargeable  upon 
it;  and  I  can  point  to  mills  employing  fewer  than  1000 
hands  which  have  paid  a  tax  to  the  state  on  the  bricks 
alone  with  which  they  are  built  of  not  less  than  1500/. 

Your  correspondent  is  anxious  to  retain  something  of 
the  corn  monopoly,  that  he  may  get  rid  of  the  "  embar- 
rassing question"  of  the  removal  of «//  protecting  duties, 


Now  the  Free  Traders  and  the  League  are  anxious  not 
to  leave  a  remnant  of  the  Corn  Law,  because  to  the  ex- 
tent of  what  is  left  will  mischief  be  done;  and  further, 
that  no  shadow  of  excuse  may  exist  for  tho  continuance 
of  any  other  protecting  duty. 

It  is  a  miserable  quibble  to  talk  of  the  duties  on  tea 
or  wine  being  a  protection  to  the  grower  of  barley  or 
the  brewer  of  beer;  and  your  correspondent  may  rest 
assured  that  the  use  of  such  an  argument,  if  argument 
it  can  be  called,  will  be  taken  by  all  who  read  it  as  a 
proof  that,  like  his  brother  monopolists  throughout  the 
country,  he  is  at  his  wit's  end  for  an  excuse  for  a  great 
public  wrong.  But  possibly  his  having  recourse  to  such 
a  quibble  may  proceed  from  a  total  ignorance  or  a  total 
disregard  of  the  principles  of  political  economy;  fori 
observe  that  a  little  farther  on  it  is  proposed  to  pass  an 
act  to  convert  rents  under  existing  contracts  into  a  corn 
rent  charge,  in  case  the  Corn  Law  be  repealed,  until 
fresh  agreements  can  be  made.  Is  it  love  for  the 
tenant,  or  the  fear  of  the  landlords  which  suggests  this 
idea  ?  I  suspect  the  latter,  with  the  view  of  magnify- 
ing the  apprehended  dangers  of  repeal,  and  thus  stimu- 
lating the  tenantry  to  a  greater  resistance  to  the  change 
with  which  they  arc  threatened.  When  wool  was  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty,  no  breaking  of  contracts  took  place; 
and  when  cattle  were  admitted  from  abroad,  graziers' 
leases  were  not  cancelled  by  law  ;  and  com  will,  before 
long,  come  in  free,  and  Parliament  will  not  interfere  to 
overthrow  existing  arrangements  with  respect  to  the 
tenure  of  land.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  wherever 
a  landowner  has  been  a  party  to  the  fraud  practised 
upon  the  tenants  by  the  Corn  Law,  he  would  but  act  a 
just  part  if  he  offered  to  cancel  the  leases  of  such  of  his 
tenants  who  might  wish  to  be  freed  from  engagements 
contracted  under  the  impression  of  a  continuance  of 
high  prices  secured  by  the  law. 

My  chief  reason  for  noticing  this  singular  letter  is  not 
because  the  positions  advanced  in  it  appear  to  me  un- 
tenable, but  because  the  writer  signs  himself,  "M.P.,  a 
Member  of  the  League,"  the  M.P.,  I  presume,  meaning 
member  of  Parliament,  and  your  note  at  the  foot  of  the 
letter  assures  me  that  I  am  correct  in  tliis  supposition. 
Now,  if  "  M.P."  be  a  member  of  the  League,  he  must 
have  joined  that  body  under  false  pretences.  He  knows 
what  are  the  principles  of  the  League  ;  and  he  has 
joined  it  for  some  other  object  that  that  of  endeavouring 
to  carry  out  those  principles.  If  he  be  a  member  of  it 
because  he  has  subscribed  to  its  funds,  I  may  remind 
him  that,  about  two  years  ago,  when  the  100,000/.  fund 
was  proposed,  Mr.  Cobdcn  distinctly  stated  in  public,  I 
believe  in  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre,  that  the  League 
wanted  no  money  from  any  man  who  could  not  go  with 
it  to  the  full  extent  in  the  assertion  of  its  principles  ; 
and  he  hinted  that  any  assistance  from  any  such  person 
would  be  dearly  gained  if  it  enabled  him,  by  seeming 
co-operation  with  the  League  for  a  time,  to  injure  it  at 
any  future  period  by  the  betrayal  of  its  cause.  Your 
correspondent  is  not,  and,  with  his  present  opinions, 
cannot  be  a  member  of  the  League  in  an  honest  sense  ; 
he  does  not  hold  the  views  and  principles  ot  the  League, 
and  he  has  no  right  to  publish  a  letter  in  favour  of  mo- 
nopoly with  the  signature  he  has  assumed,  that  he  may 
convey  the  false  impression  that  members  of  the  League 
would  be  content  with,  or  would  approve  the  policy  he 
suggests.  I  know  nothing  of  the  authorship  of  the 
letter ;  but  if  I  were  forced  to  make  a  guess,  I  should 
say  the  writer  of  it  has  some  interest  in  some  petty  pro- 
duction of  his  own,  either  at  home  or  in  colonial  pro- 
duce ;  or,  being  a  member  of  Parliament,  he  is  a  repre- 
sentative who  has  conformed  to  Free  Trade  unwillingly, 
and  through  a  salutary  fear  of  those  who  sent  him  to 
Parliament.  To  test  this,  I  hope  when  next  he  writes 
as  a  Free  Trader  defending  a  Corn  Law,  he  will  publish 
his  name,  and  then  his  constituents  and  the  public  will 
know  who  and  what  he  is  ;  and  it  will  be  a  bolder  and 
more  manly  course  to  oppose  the  League  openly,  than 
to  assume  its  colours  with  the  intention  to  betray  it. 

I  am  respectfully  yours, 

Jan.  12,  1846.  A  Leaguer. 

[The  writer  of  this  letter,  like  the  correspondent  to 
whom  he  replies,  is  an  "  M.P.,  and  a  Member  of  the 
League,"  and  one  whose  opinions  are  also  deserving  of 
every  consideration.] 


The  "Protectionists"  in  Kent. — The  East  and 
West  Kent  Agricultural  Protection  Societies  have  held  their 
meetings — the  former  so  secretly  that  no  report  of  the  meet- 
ing exists.  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  was  present,  but  rumour 
states  that  he  did  not  encourage  an  agitation  against  Si^ 
Robert  Peel.  A  petition  was  agreed  on  in  favour  of  the 
present  monopoly — and  that  was  all.  We  did  not  hear  that 
so  much  as  sixty  thousand  farthings  were  subscribed  to 
counteract  the  pounds  sterling  of  the  Leaguers. — Kent 
Herald. 

Free  Trade. — We  are  hnppy  to  learn  that  the  working- 
classes  of  this  town  are  making  arrangements  for  holding  a 
public  meeting  to  raise  their  voice  in  favour  of  Free  Trade. 
Certainly,  no  one  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  abolition  of  a 
tax  which  makes  bread  dear  and  employment  scarce  as  the 
man  who  lives  on  weekly  wages.  The  monstrous  delusion 
that  cheap  corn  produces  low  wages  may  be  imposed  on 
herds  and  ploughmen  in  mini-land  parishes,  but  will  be 
be  scouted  by  the  better-informed  artisans  and  working-men 
of  our  towns. — Spottmafl. 

Questions  kor  Candidates. — Will  you,  if  elected,  in 
Parliament,  vote  for  the  following  measures,  whenever  and 
by  whomsoever  brought  forward? — 1st.  For  the  total  im- 
mediate, and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. — 2nd. 
l  or  the  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional  repeal  of  idl 
customs'  duties  on  the  import  of  the  flesh  of  all  animals  fit 
for  human  food,  whether  living  or  dead,  whether  salt  or 
fresh ;  uiao  on  lard,  butter,  cheese,  ojkeggs.— 3rd.  For  the 
repeid  of  so  much  of  all  customs'  duties  as  give  a  preference 
to  the  produce  of  one  country  over  that  of  another;  whether 
the  produce  come  from  a  British  possession  or  a  foreign 
country. 

We  bear,  from  a  friend  in  the  enemy's  camp,  that  Lord  A. 
Herveywill  certainly  support  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  anti- 
cipated alterations  iu  the  Corn  Laws. — lir'ujhton  Gazette, 
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Forest  and  Game  Law  Tales.  By  H.  Martineau. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.    London.  Moxon. 

Miss  Martineau  has  never  heen  found  absent 
from  her  post  as  a  zealous  advocate  of  philanthropic 
improvement,  wheneveranygreatquestion,  involving 
the  social  happiness  of  the* people.has  been  mooted. 
The  proved  evils  arising  from  the  laws  for  the  pre- 
servation of  game  having  heen  established  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  these  laws  will  be  subjected  to  a 
thorough  revision;  and  in  order  that  such  a  revi- 
sion may  lead  to  a  great  amelioration,  this  bene- 
volent lady  has  illustrated  the  principal  evilsresult- 
ing  from  a  system  of  game-preserving  by  a  series 
of  sketches,  which  should  be  called  pictures  from 
life,  rather  than  tales.  The  sketches  in  the  first 
volume  are  antiquarian  and  historical.  She  com- 
mences before  the  Conquest  with  a  description  of 
rural  life  in  England  as  it  existed  under  Canute, 
when  farmers  who  refused  to  fimiish  the  best  of 
their  substance  for  the  entertainment  of  the  king's 
commissioners  were  obliged  to  collect  a  certain 
number  of  wolves'  tongues  as  a -fine.  But  this 
punishment,  politic  and  lenient  as  it  may  seem, 
reduced  the  offender  to  the  degrading  condition  of  a 
felon.  His  social  existence  ceased  to  be  recognised, 
whilo  his  wife  and  children  were  liable  to  be  sold  as 
slaves.  Though  these  rude  old  times  are  far  re- 
moved from  our  sympathies,  Miss  Martineau  has 
given  such  a  reality  and  truth  to  her  description, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  a  deep  interest 
in  the  fate  of  all  the  personages  she  has  introduced. 

The  second  tale,  "The  Manor  and  the  Eyrie," 
refers  to  the  period  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
when  cultivated  lands  were  deliberately  laid  waste 
to  be  turned  into  forests  and  chases  for  the  royal 
deer.  We  deem  this  the  best  tale  in  the  first 
volume ;  and  thefollowing  extract  abundantly  proves 
that  "  Life  in  a  Sick  Room"  has  not  weakened  the 
writer's  power  of  vivid  delineation  either  in  scenery 
or  character : 

"  The  royal  City  of  Winchester  lay  fair  to  the  eye  amidst 
its  chase  and  its  woodland  800  years  ago,  when  its  cathedral, 
three  monasteries,  and  the  king's  palace  rose  above  the 
meaner  dwellings  hidden  within  its  massive  walls.  Its  castle 
was  not  yet  built ;  and  the  afforesting  of  the  district  round 
was  only  half  carried  through:  so  that  while  in  some  parts 
green  lawns,  young  copse,  and  clumps  of  old  oaks  and  elms 
approached  the  walls,  on  another  side,  a  manor-house  and  its 
village,  and  a  convent  surrounded  by  its  orchards  and  pas- 
tures, might  be  seen  within  a  short  distance ;  and  fmtheroff, 
a  farmstead  here  and  there,  amidst  its  fallows  and  young 
crops.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  district  one  early  spring 
morning,  when  all  was  stillness  on  the  side  of  the  budding 
woodland,  where  the  dragon-fly  came  forth  unnoticed  from 
the  rushes  of  the  pools,  and  the  birds  twittered  and  fluttered, 
unheeded  by  the  fowler ;  and  even  the  deer  crossed  the 
glades  unwatched  by  the  king's  regarders.  Fowlers, 
foresters,  their  children,  and  even  their  dogs,  were  engaged 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city  walls,  aiding  or  viewing  the 
spectacle  which  there  distinguished  the  day.  On  that  side, 
there  was  no  stillness.  The  sounds  were  not  those  of  an 
ordinary  working-day.  From  the  village,  nothing  was  heard 
of  the  builder's  mallet,  or  the  carpenter's  saw ;  from  the 
fields,  no  ploughman's  whistle,  or  herdsman's  call.  There  was 
the  toll  of  the  convent  bell,  and  the  clang  of  that  of  the 
manor-house,  till  both  ceased  in  the  same  moment, — evi- 
dently stopped  by  command,  and,  to  judge  by  the  murmur 
which  arose,  by  some  unacceptable  command.  The  murmur 
was  hushed  by  such  a  burst  of  foresters'  horns  and  clamour 
of  dogs  as  brought  to  the  city  walls  the  few  inhabitants  who 
were  not  already  there  to  look  abroad.  And  O  !  what  a  sight 
did  they  throng  to  see  !  The  Benedictines  came  forth  from 
their  convent,  in  a  procession  whose  order  could  not  easily 
be  preserved  from  the  impatience  of  the  royal  dogs,  and  the 
press  of  the  weeping  poor,  who  were  never  more  to  receive 
the  supply  of  their  needs  at  the  convent  gate.  Whenever 
there  was  confusion,  the  Superior  stopped,  and  waited  till 
order  was  restored ;  and  then  the  train  resumed  its  slow  pro- 
gress to  one  of  the  city  gates.  When  the  indignation  of 
the  gazers  became  so  strong  as  to  require  some  concession, 
the  royal  officers  made  an  ostentatious  show  of  mustering 
round  the  bearers  of  the  convent  plate  and  other  valuables,  as 
if  to  guard  them  from  robbery.  Before  the  monks  were  within 
the  walls,  another  spectacle  fixed  the  attention  of  all  who  were 
near  enough  to  see.  The  gates  of  the  manor-house  enclosure 
were — not  opened — but  thrown  down  ;  and  forth  came  an- 
other train.  A  rush  was  made  to  the  spot :  but  there  was  a 
something  encountered  which  made  many  shrink,  and  some 
look  another  way.  The  lord  of  the  domain  came  first ;  and 
on  the  same  horse  was  a  veiled  lady,  whom  all  knew  to  be 
his  eldest  daughter.  The  other  daughter,  whose  attitude 
showed  extreme- timidity,  though  her  face  could  not  be  seen, 
rode  next, — her  horse  led  by  an  old  serving  man.  No  one 
dared  to  speak  to  the  lord.  His  restless  eye  and  bloodless 
lips  made  him  terrible.  But  several  neighbours  accosted 
Dudda,  the  old  servant,  in  a  low  voice,  all  eager  to  know 
where  the  family  were  going.  '  To  the  convent  first,  with 
her  and  her,'  pointing  to  the  young  ladies ;  '  and  to  leave 
those  things  as  an  offering  for  their  support.'  Chests  of 
precious  goods  came  next, — of  gold  and  silver  cups  and 
ornaments,  and  the  embroidered  hangings  of  the  apartments 
left  behind.  'And  where  is  my  lord  going?'  'Heaven 
knows  !'  '  But  where  this  day,  till  his  goods  are  carried  ?' 
'  Ile.wen  knows!  Hut  I  believe  we  shall  carry  no  more 
than  you  see.  The  king  allows  no  time.'  '  If  my  lord 
asked,  perhaps — '  'He  did  ask, — and  more  for  jour  sakes 
than  our  own.  He  asked  for  time,  for  you  of  the  village ; 
and  ho  asked  for  a  vessel  for  bis  femily  and  goods,  that  they 
might  pass  over  to  the  Island,  for  a  short  refuge.'  '  They  are 
going  to  the  Island,  then  ?'  '  No.  The  answer  was  that  the 
domain  is  wanted,  without  the  loss  of  a  day,  for  the  spring 
breeding  of  the  game  ;  and  the  king's  vessels  are  gone 
across  to  Normandy,  to  bring  beasts  to  stock  the  new  chase ' 
'Norman  knights  in  our  mansions!'  muttered  the  inquirer : 
'and  now  Norman  beasts  iu  our  folds  nud  burns,  and  our 
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very  cottages !'  'No,'  replied  old  Dudda ;  '  no  cottages  and 
no  folds  will  be  left.  They  are  all  to  be  razed.  It  is  all  to 
be  a  waste  where  our  village  stands.' " 

The  "  Staunch  and  their  Work"  is  dated  from  the 
reign  of  King  John,  and  is  more  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  Magna  Charta  than  of  the  Game  Laws. 
There  is,  however,  great  spirit  in  some  of  the  his- 
torical pictures,  particularly  of  the  closing  scene  at 
Runnymede.  We  are  less  pleased  with  "  Old 
Landmarks  and  Old  Laws,"  and  are  disposed  to 
regard  the  character  of  old  Parr  as  a  failure ;  the 
delineation  is  too  indistinct  to  be  effective. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  the  admirable 
tale  of  "  Tbe  Bishop's  Flock  and  the  Bishop's  Herd." 
It  describes  the  pranks  of  the  deer-poachers  in 
Waltham  Forest,  who  were  frequently  instigated 
tad  joined  by  wild  young  men  of"  fashion.  A  sad 
accident  on  the  night  destined  to  be  the  last  of  the 
frolic  led  to  fatal  consequences.  Let  us  glance  at  a 
farm-house,  whose  inmates  act  a  leading  part  in  the 
story,  as  the  shades  of  the  uuhappy  evening  began 
to  close : 

"  Polly  was  this  evening  salting  her  new  butter,  thinking 
the  while  somewhat  soberly  of  the  strange  disorder  which 
had  entered  their  household.  She  was  persuaded  that  her 
father  was  uneasy  under  it.  He  had  spoken  sharply  to  Asher 
about  his  wildness,  though  the  lad  had  done  nothing  wild  till 
his  father  led  the  way;  and  the  fanner  had  told  her,  three 
times  over,  without  the  subject  being  in  any  way  led  to,  that 
in  a  few  days  he  should  have  received  compensation  for  the 
expense  he  had  been  put  to  by  the  deer,  and  then  they  must 
settle  down,  nnd  have  no  more  irregular  doings  this  winter. 
Polly  well  knew  that  this  expected  money  was  from  the  sale 
of  the  venison  which  had  now  for  three  nights  been  sent  off 
in  large  quantities  to  London ;  and  she  hoped  full  as 
earnestly  as  her  father,  that  the  Blacks  would  now  soon  dis- 
band for  this  time,  and  leave  the  district  in  peace.  This 
night's  poaching,  she  believed,  was  to  be  the  last ;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  some  doubt  whether  they  would  not  to-night  be 
met  by  some  force  which  would  render  it  advisable  for  them 
to  close  their  enterprise.  She  wished  that  morning  was 
come.   While  so  thinking,  the  door  opened,  and  she  started. 

'  Don't  be  frightened,  Miss  Polly,'  said  the  man  who  en- 
tered turning  up  the  black  crape  which  covered  his  face. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Bob,  what  brings  you  here  ?' 

'  Only  that  I  am  pretty  well  tired  of  my  post,  and  thought 
I  should  be  better  amused  here.  Your  quiet  neighbour 
gives  us  no  sport  at  all — never  tries  to  let  fly  so  much  as  a 
little  bird  with  his  message  to  my  dad  and  the  rest.  Not  a 
thing  have  we  seen  more  amusing  than  an  old  butler,  or  a 
frightened  housemaid,  peeping  out  of  an  attic  window,  to 
learn  whether  we  were  still  there.  However,  all  is  safe ;  and 
we  are  likely  to  have  our  night's  sport  undisturbed.'  " 

Mr.  Bob  was  a  law  student,  the  son  of  a  game- 
preserving  magistrate  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
had  joined  the  party  of  poachers  called  "the  Wal- 
tham Blacks"  for  the  mere  sake  of  fun  and  excite- 
ment.   His  sport  was  soon  changed  to  sadness  : 

"  Mr.  Bob  was  really  about  to  propose  her  searching  for 
some  kind  of  whistle  or  pipe,  and  going  out  deer  shooting 
with  him,  as  a  little  snug  private  venture,  which  might  be 
made  a  joke  of  in  case  of  their  being  overtaken  by  any 
keeper  who  might  have  courage  to  follow  up  the  shot,  when 
the  attention  of  both  was  caught  by  the  appearance  of  fire, 
not  very  far  ofF. 

"  Mr.  Bob  muttered  an  oath,  rau  into  the  house,  put  on 
his  crape  and  hat,  and  was  gone. 

"  Polly  could  not  stay  long  behind.  The  fire  presently 
flared  less ;  but  it  became  a  redder  and  steadier  burning. 
Where  to  seek  her  father  and  brother  she  knew  not ;  and 
there  was  not  a  neighbour  to  whom  she  dared  to  own  this, 
except  such  as  she  had  reason  to  suppose  were  with  the 
Blacks.  The  suspense  was  soon  unendurable.  She  locked 
the  door,  and  ran  at  full  speed,  guided  by  the  light  of  the 
fire,  and  soon  by  the  shouts  of  a  crowd,  mingled  with  the 
roar  of  flames. 

'  O,  thank  God !  it  is  only  the  furze  !'  cried  she,  stopping 
at  the  turn  of  the  lane,  and  laying  both  her  hands  on  her 
throbbing  heart. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  her,  relieved  in  mind  as  sho 
now  was.  The  flames  seemed  to  flit  and  dance,  like  spirits, 
over  the  space  of  common  in  front  of  her;  to  flit  and  then 
alight,  and  shoot  up,  and  crackle  and  spread,  and  then  make 
another  leap.  Polly's  heart  leaped  with  them,  and  she 
could  not  help  calling  out  to  an  acquaintance  who  was  run- 
ning post, 

'  A  pretty  fright  I  have  had ;  and  you  too,  I  dare  say ;  and 
all  because  some  silly  boy  has  set  the  furze  on  fire.  I  might 
have  guessed  what  it  was.  Well !  I  shall  not  be  so  easily 
scared  next  time.' 

'  Why,  come  on,  mistress:'  cried  the  man,  beckoning  as 
he  ran.   'It's  catching  Squire  Isherwood's  house,  they  say.' 

"  Again  Polly  flew  at  her  utmost  speed.  She  found  enough 
to  be  alarmed  at  when  she  came  in  full  view  of  the  scene. 

"  The  spread  of  the  fire  was  terrible,  l«aping  as  it  did  from 
the  furze  on  the  common  to  the  fence  of  Mr.  Isherwood's 
kitchen  garden ;  from  the  fence  to  the  wood  pile ;  from  the 
wood  pile  to  the  doors  and  roofs  of  the  offices  ;  and  thence 
to  point  after  point  of  the  main  building,  till  it  was  clear 
that  the  whole  must  go.  It  was  also  fearful  to  see  how  the 
country  people  came  rushing  down  to  the  scene  of  the  fire, 
while  the  Waltham  Blacks  were  still  in  considerable  numbers 
on  the  spot,  though  many  had  stolen  away,  more  careful  of 
their  own  safety  than  of  Mr.  Isherwood's  property.  It  was 
fearful  to  see  her  father,  wholly  forgetting  his  blackened  face 
and  the  risks  he  ran,  toiling  away  to  put  out  the  fire,  and  get 
his  neighbours  to  help  him.  He  made  them  form  a  line  from 
the  pond  to  the  fire,  and  pass  from  hand  to  hand  such  buckets 
as  they  had  been  able  to  obtain :  and  there  he  stood,  a  Wal- 
tham Black  confessed,  in  tbe  row  of  his  yellow-faced  neigh- 
bours, as  tbe  fire  shone  equally  upon  them  all.  Yet  more 
fearful  was  it  to  see,  through  smoke  and  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  fitfully  lighted  up  by  fire,  rank  beyond  rank  of  horse- 
men approaching  rapidly. 

"  Polly  did  not  stop  for  a  second  glance.  She  rushed  down 
among  the  crowd,  and  forced  her  way  with  the  strength  of 
vehemence  to  where  her  father  stood.  He  either  would  not 
attend  to  her  prayers  that  he  would  come  home,  or  go  some- 

7  IV  i°'lt  *ight'  or  ,ie  couW  ,10t  ,,ear  her  amidst  the 
hubbnb,— the  din  of  shouts,  screams,  and  roaring  of  flames. 
But  the  distinctly  heard  him  say,  as  he  pointed  to  the  bouse- 
wyi  which,  she  still  held  in  her  Laud, 


'  Oo  you  home,  child !  You  are  wanted  there.  Mr.  Boh  is 
hurt,  and  gone  there.   Go  you  home,  I  say.' 

"  She  saw  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  doue ;  and  half 
frantic,  home  she  ran. 

"When  she  burst  into  the  house,  she  found  it  already  en- 
tered from  the  hack.  Mr.  Bob  was  lying  along  the  settle  by 
the  hearth,  and  a  labourer's  wife  whom  Asher  hud  brought  in 
from  the  neighbourhood,  had  taken  off  his  coat,  and  was 
cutting  open  his  waistcoat  and  shirt,  to  save  him  pain.  A 
falling  beam  had  struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  bruised 
him  severely ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  hones  were 
broken,  though  the  patient  declared  his  belief  that  they  all 
were.  Asher  gave  no  help,  till  reproached  by  his  sister  for 
his  standing  in  a  comer,  as  if  asleep.  When  he  came  for- 
ward to  the  light,  such  was  his  expression  of  countenance, 
and  his  paleness,  that  his  sister  left  her  patient  for  a  moment, 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  gave  him  a  kiss  which 
brought  him  to  salutary  tears." 

The  catastrophe  is  impressively  told : 

"  Mr.  Bob  wos  conveyed  away,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  nights,  in  safety ;  but  at  a  cost  of  anxiety  and  terror 
which  turned  his  mother's  hair  white,  and  furrowed  her  face, 
so  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  her  neighbours,  and  cause  mys- 
terious whispers  at  a  time  when  every  one  had  enough  of 
news  to  tell  aloud  to  all  he  met.  Mr.  Bob  became  a  capital 
lawyer  ;  but  he  lost  all  his  fine  spirits,  and  turned  out  by  no 
means  the  genial  character  which  everybody  had  expected 
from  the  sprightliness  of  his  youth.  His  father  stood  in 
great  awe  of  him,  and  grew  less  severe  iu  his  magisterial  de- 
cisions, and  less  peremptory  in  the  manner  of  giving  them, 
even  in  game  cases,  and  when  his  son  was  not  at  his  elbow 
than  he  had  ever  been  before  Mr.  Bob  was  a  lawyer. 

"  Mr.  Bob  escapsd.  But  all  else  connected  with  the  trans- 
actions of  our  story  was  as  black  and  dreary  as  the  law 
which  ordered  the  catastrophe.  Legal  vengeance  had  full 
play,  in  retribution  for  the  deeds  of  that  brief  season.  It 
was  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  which  caused  the  organi- 
sation of  so  formidable  a  band — it  was  the  extent  and  force 
of  thi3  band  and  its  organisation  which  caused  the  magis- 
trates to  be  passive,  and  the  officers  of  justice  supine  in  their 
function.  And  now  that  the  band  was  broken  up,  the  re- 
action was  violent,  and  a  cruel  law  was  enforced  in  a  vin- 
dictive spirit.  Every  magistrate  who  delighted  in  game  was 
eager  to  see  poachers  punished.  Every  constable  who  had 
seen  pass  him  iu  the  streets  culprits  against  whom  he  had 
warrants  in  his  pocket  which  he  dared  not  execute,  was  con 
soled  when  he  saw  them  and  their  comrades  in  irons  or  at 
the  bar.  The  Waltham  Blacks  were  a  fallen  foe — or  at  first 
supposed  to  be  so  ;  and  those  of  them  who  were  caught  had 
no  mercy  to  expe  t.  As  they  passed  through  the  streets  of 
Winchester  in  companies — passed  from  the  jail  to  the  gal- 
lows— they  could  only  hope  that  then-  comrades  yet  at  large 
would  take  warning,  and  let  the  game  alone. 

"  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  warning  was  abun- 
dant ;  for  the  law  was  sufficiently  preached  and  expounded 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  hangings.  It  was  pretty  well  known 
henceforward  that  'to  appear  armed  in  any  inclosed  forest 
or  place  where  deer  are  usually  kept,  or  in  any  warren  for 
hares  and  conies,  or  in  any  high  road,  open  heath,  common 
or  down,  by  day  or  by  night,  with  faces  blacked  or  otherwise 
disguised,  or  (being  so  disguised )  to  hunt,  wound,  kill,  or 
steal  any  deer,  to  rob  a  wan-en,  or  to  steal  fish,  or  to  procure 
by  gift  or  promise  of  reward  any  person  to  join  them  in  such 
unlawful  act,  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.'  That  such 
was  the  law,  all  were  reminded  who  passed  Farmer  Bas- 
brooke's  place,  during  the  years  that  it  stood  vacant,  and 
who  stghed  to  think  that  that  man,  though  not  wise,  should 
have  died  on  the  gallo\v> — that  his  spirited  boy  should  have 
disappeared,  and  his  gay  daughter  Polly  should  never  have 
been  6een  to  smile  since  the  night  of  the  fire  at  Mr.  Isher- 
wood's. Instead  of  the  merry  laugh  which  might  formerly 
be  heard  from  the  fann  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  there  was 
now  only  the  ominous  cry  of  the  owl  from  the  roof-tree.  In- 
stead of  busy  figures  which  used  to  trip  from  kitchen  to 
dairy,  and  from  dairy  to  poultry-yard,  there  was  now  a  blan  k 
solitude,  unless  those  told  the  truth  who  said  that  Farmer 
Rasbrooke's  ghost  trailed  about  the  premises  at  night,  groan- 
ing bitter  groans,  and  appearing  to  be  searching  for  his  chil 
dren.  These  things  were  enough  to  prevent  any  one  taking 
the  farm;  and  one  would  have  thought  they  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  deter  men  from  following  the  deer;  but  they  were 
not.  The  poaching  in  the  forest  went  on  till  there  were  no 
deer  left  to  make  it  worth  wliile. 

"  Some  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  were,  on  their  part,  no 
less  slow  toleoru.  When  Bishop  Hoadley  was  translated  to 
Winchester,  he  was  urged  to  restock  the  forest. 

'No,'  said  he,  'I  think  we  have  had  mischief  enough 
already  from  the  Waltham  deer.' " 

"  Heathendom  in  Christendom"  is  a  powerful  but 
very  painful  tale  of  legal  oppression  and  rustic  re- 
venge. We  pass  it  over  to  come  to  the  very  affect- 
ing portraiture  of  an  honest  industrious  farmer  re- 
duced to  poverty  by  the  ravages  of  the  game  in  his 
landlord's  preserves.  The  story  is  called  "  Four 
years  in  Maude  Chapel  Farm."  In  these  four  years 
a  young  landlord  has  for  the  first  time  established 
strict  preserves  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
social  evils  resulting  from  the  system  are  exhibited 
with  equal  fidelity  to  truth  and  nature.  Let  us  take 
one  of  the  earliest  incidents  : 

"Much  dismay  was  caused  one  Sunday  morning  by  such 
an  event  as  had  never  been  witnessed  or  heard  of  before  by 
the  oldest  inhabitant.  Some  children,  the  oldest  not  above 
fifteen,  the  youngest  nine,  went  out  bird-nesting.  Four  of 
them  got  into  the  wood,  saying  that  people  always  used  to  go 
there,  and  there  was  nothing  but  a  gate  to  hinder  them  now. 
The  others  remained  outside,  being  afraid  of  the  keepers, 
and  having  some  sense  that  it  was  wrong  to  go  over  locked 
gates.  Their  companions  were  bringing  them  a  linnet's 
nest,  and  a  miscellany  of  eggs  in  a  handkerchief,  when  the 
hidloo  of  a  keeper  was  heard,  and  Tucker  appeared.  The 
boys  scampered,  and  all  but  one  had  cleared  the  gate  when 
Tucker  came  up ;  and  that  one  wns  on  the  top  bar.  Tucker 
knocked  him  off,  inside  the  gate,  and  struck  him  with  a 
stick.  As  the  man  swore  and  threatened,  and  did  not  enjoy 
the  good  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  children  were 
afraid  he  would  murder  their  comrade.  They  pelted  him 
with  stones  which  lay  about.  He  did  not  stand  this  long,  but 
retreated  through  the  wood,  shaking  his  stick  at  the  intru- 
ders. They  went  homewards,  sufficiently  instructed  against 
trespassing,  and  some  two  or  three  of  the  more  timid  doubt- 
ing whether  they  had  heard  the  last  of  it. 

"  A  very  speedy  certainty  succeeded  to  this  donbt.  Before 
they  reached  the  nearest  of  their  homes,  the;  were  overtaken. 


by  the  constable  an'!  ii»  two  amda -keepers,  and  curried  off 
to  the  house  of  a  magistrate.  Of  course  they  did  not  appear 
ut  home  in  time  for  chinch  ;  and  their  families  went  without 
them.  It  was  in  church  that  the  report  spread  that  several 
children  were  to  be  earned  off  to  Norwich  Castle,  for  an  as- 
sault on  Mr.  Neville's  keeper.  All  that  day  and  the  next,  the 
parents  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  access  to  the  hoys,  or  to  the 
magistrate.  They  wen;  merely  told  through  the  medium  of 
the  butler,  that  the  case  would  come  on  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, when  they  might  attend.  On  Tuesday  afternoon,  how- 
ever, they  heard  that  the  case  had  been  heard  that  morning, 
the  children  fined  ten  pounds  for  an  assault  on  the  keeper, 
and,  being  unable  to  pay,  were  sent  for  a  fortnight  to  the 
nearest  House  of  Correction." 

Another  evil  consequence  soon  follows: 

"  The  autumn  was  far  from  being  the  cheerful  season  that 
it  ought  to  be  in  ordinary  years,  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
are  gathered  in  under  a  genial  snn.  The  sun  of  this  harvest 
was  genial.  All  the  influences  of  nature  were  as  favourable 
as  in  any  former  year:  but  the  widow  herself  could  not  hut 
admit  that  never  hod  she  found  it  less  easy  to  be  merry  at 
the  harvest-home.  The  deficiency  in  the  crops  was  so  great, 
from  the  ravages  of  the  rabbits  and  game,  that  she  could  not 
say  that  Henry  ought  to  marry  this  Christmas,  if  he  himself 
thought  that  he  should  not.  Fanny  King  had  been  used  to 
every  comfort  that  persons  iu  their  rank  are  wont  to  enjoy ; 
and  it  had  been  Henry's  hope  and  thought  of  pride  that  he 
should  bring  her  to  a  home  which  might  compare  favourably 
with  that  she  had  left.  If  he  could  not  this  year  accomplish, 
this  ambition,  his  mother  felt  that  she  could  say  nothing 
against  his  waiting.  Never  at  a  loss  for  hope,  however,  the 
widow  trusted  that  Fanny  King  would  find  means  to  intimate 
to  her  revering  lover  that  she  meant  to  marry  him  for  him- 
self, and  had  rather  share  his  lowered  fortunes  than  wait  to 
be  endowed  with  such  as  were  good. 

'  Do  take  out  a  certificate,  and  shoot  down  all  you  can  : 
and  I  wish  I  could  help  you,'  she  said  to  her  son,  in  her  rest- 
lessness to  be  doing  something,  when  they  were  estimating 
their  losses  after  harvest.  '  And  as  for  the  rabbits,  cannot 
we  defend  ourselves  better  against  them  ?' 

'  Our  mon  are  wiring  and  trapping,  morning  and  even 
ing ; — have  been  for  mouths  past,  and  must  be,  more  and 
more,  for  the  turnips'  sake,  as  the  year  gets  on :    but  it 
seems  all  of  little  use.    If  the  keeper  chooses  to  let  them 
increase,  we  cannot  keep  thein  down.' 

'  Suppose  you  write  to  Mr.  Neville  about  it.' 

'  He  answers  no  letters  of  that  kind,  or  not  to  any  purpose. 
But  I  will  see  him  when  he  comes  down  to  shoot.' 

'Do,  my  dear.  And  tell  him  we  could  get  seven  or  eight 
sacks  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  (though  the  land  is  none  of  the 
best,)  but  for  the  game.  Tell  him  we  did,  before  this  year; 
and  that  this  year  we  have  under  six.' 

'  I  will.  And  I  must  show  him  how  the  farm  will  suffer, 
if  we  cannot  do  more  than  tarn  ourselves  round  in  it.' 

'  That's  right.  And  I  dare  say  you  will  find  luru  reason- 
able enough,    He  will  compensate  you,  I  dare  say.' 

"  Henry  shook  his  head. 

'  What  "do  you  do  that  for,  Henry  ?  Why  should  not  he 
make  it  up  to  us,  when  he  sees  he  has  injured  us  ?' 

'  He  must  excuse  our  whole  rent,  and  more,  to  make  it  up 
to  us ;  and  no  landlord  thinks  of  doing  that  for  such  a 
reason.' 

'But  cannot  you  give  him  a  hint, — just  drop  a  gentle  hint, 
you  know,  about  an  action  for  damages  ? — I  mean,  if  you 
find  he  won't  listen  to  you  without.' 

'  No,  because  he  knows  that  I  could  not  bring  an  action. 
I  have  all  the  law  can  give  me  now,  in  having  the  right  to 
kill  on  my  own  farm.' 

'  Then  there  ought  to  be  a  better  law,'  said  the  widow. 
'  I've  no  notion  of  a  law  that  pretends  to  protect  us,  and  then 
lets  us  be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home.' 

'  Well,  that  time  is  not  come  yet,'  observed  Dinah.  '  We 
have  a  home,  dear  mother.' 

'  Yes,  thank  God,  we  have,  my  dears ;  and  a  very  happy 
one,  I'm  sure, — for  all  a  few  losses  now  and  then.  We'll 
make  it  up  next  year,  Henry,  depend  vipon  it.' 

"  Henry  did  not  reply ;  for  he  did  not  see  how,  with  abo  re 
150Z.  deficient,  which  lie  had  hoped  to  put  into  the  land,  lie 
could  expect  to  prosper  better.  He  could  not  sea  how  he 
could  help  falling  hack,  unless  he  could  induce  some  great 
change  in  Mr.  Neville's  proceedings." 

We  need  not  follow  every  step  in  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  once  prosperous  farmer.  Ruin  came  upon 
him  with  more  rapid  strides  every  successive  year ; 
he  bore  up  against  misfortune  with  the  sturdy 
spirit  of  an  English  yeoman,  but  all  his  efforts 
were  vain,  and  he  sunk  to  the  condition  of  a  day 
labourer. 

We  shall  wait  for  the  appearance  of  the  conclud- 
ing volume  to  discuss  the  social  and  economic 
questions  of  grievances  and  their  remedies  which 
Miss  Martineau  has  undertaken  to  illustrate.  But 
looking  upon  this  work  as  simply  that  of  a  novelist 
laying  open  life,  we  feel  that  it  is  one  in  which 
intelligence  of  the  highest  order  is  employed  to  ex- 
cite sympathies  of  the  purest  and  noblest  character. 


Sign  op  the  Times. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Gloucester- 
shire magistrates,  held  in  the  grand  jury  room,  Gloucester, 
on  Tuesday,  the  o'th  iust.,  on  the  propriety  of  erecting  addi- 
tional lodgings  for  the  judges,  the  following  hint  was  thrown 
out  as  regards  the  Corn  Laws.  The  Hon.  C.  F.  Berkeley 
said  he  agreed  that  this  was  a  question  of  time,  but  he 
thought  the  present  was  a  very  bad  time  for  incurring  such 
an  expense.  The  country  was  on  the  eve  of  a  very  great 
change  with  regard  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  they 
wsre  hound  to  defer  expending  such  a  sum  (7000/.),  until 
they  knew  what  course  would  be  taken,  and  he  should  raise 
his  voice  against  laying  out  any  sum  for  judges'  lodgings  at 
the  present  time.  Earl  Fitzhmdinge  said  there  was  much 
that  was  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Hon.  Craven  Berkeley.  That  court  was  not  a  place  for 
political  discussions,  but  they  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  some  great  change  would  take  place  which 
would  affect  the  agriculturists  very  much  indeed.  Before 
the  next  quarter  sessions  they  should  know  what  it  was  pro- 
posed to  do. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  has 
been  announced  to  take  place  on  Thursday  next  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  means  to  raise  a  subscription  iu  aid  of  the 
League  Fund,. 
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WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID.  Addressed  to 
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NEW  EDITION  FOll  IWIi. 
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THE  PARLIAMENTARY  COMPANION  for  1846 
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Now  Heady. 

THE  EXPOSITION  OF  BRITISH  INDUSTRIAL 
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TARY NUMBER  of  the  AUT-UUION,  Monthly  Journal,  published  this 
day,  illustrated  by  nearly  one  Hundred  Kng ravings  on  >\  ood,  exhibiting 
the  most  beautiful  production  of  British  Manufacture  there  deposited. 

Tnc°JANUAHY  NUMBER  of  the  ART-UNION,  Monthly  Journal, 
commencing  a  New  Volume  with  the  New  Year,  contains  Forty  En- 
gravings on  Wood,  illustrating  a  Tour  in  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of 
England,  and  a  beautiful  Engraving  on  Steel  of  "Science  Trimming  the 
Lamp  of  Lite,"  from  the  Medal  of  W.  Wyon,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Applications  should  be  made  immediately,  through  any  Bookseller  in 
town  or  country,  bv  persons  desirous  of  becoming  subscribers,  as  the  Num- 
ber will  be  shortly  out  ufprint. 

May  be  ordered  of  any  Bookseller  in  town  or  country ;  or  of  the  Pub- 
lishers, Chapman  and  Hall,  lsii,  strand.   

MERICA      AND      HER      SLAVE  SYSTEM. 

Price  2s.  Bd. 

 Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  

Now  Ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BULL'S     LIBRARY  CIRCULAR 
FOIl  JANUARY, 

Containing  all  tho  Now  and  popular  Works,  with  full  particulars  of  Bull's 
New  Library  System,  which  is  affording  such  universal  satisfaction  in 
every  part  of  the  Kingdom.  Books  furnished  for  Perusal,  without  the 
delay  and  inconvenience  of  a  previous  correspondence.  Orders  for  Bull's 
Library  Circular  (sent  gratis  and  post  free)  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Bull, 
Library,  19,  Holies-Street,  Cavendish-square,  London. 

NEWSPAPERS.  —  The  Times,  Herald,  Post,  aud 
Chronicle,  forwarded  to  all  parts  by  the  morning  mails  at  5d.  each, 
and  bv  the  same  day's  evening  mails  at  Sid.  each.  The  Times,  Herald,  and 
Chronicle,  at  hall  price  the  day  after  publication.  All  the  other  London 
Newspapers  and  stamped  publications  at  published  prices.  Particularly 
clean  copies,  and  strict  regularity,  mav  be  relied  on.  Orders  received  by 
JOSEPH  LEE,  News  Agent, '2,  Star-alley,  Penehurch-strcet.  

National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

THE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  TUSSaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  F. 
Tussaud,  the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  P.  Tussaud,  is  now  added  to  the  Collection. 
— BAZAAR,  Baker-street,  Portman-square, 

"This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis."— Times. 
Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  ltooiue,  6d.   Open  from  11  till  4;  and  from 
7  tiU  10.  

I FALCON  TAVERN,  GOUGH  SQUARE,  HIND- 
*  COURT,  FLEET-STREET,  CITY,  LONDON.  Mr.  GEORGE  begs 
to  inform  Private  Gentlemen,  Commercial  Travellers,  Railway  Companies 
or  Agents,  Societies,  thai  they  will  tlnd  every  accommodation,  with 
Beds,  large  Club- room,  and  rooms  for  private  business,  and  every  attention 
to  their  comforts,  at  Die  most  moderate  charges.  The  House  is  eligibly 
situated,  free  from  noise  and  bustle,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  to 
the  Royal  Exchange  and  Parliament  House.  The  Premises  having  been 
recently  thoroughly  repaired,  everything  is  perfectly  clean.  

SPARROW'S  COFFEE  AND  CHOP-HOUSE,  100, 
Drummond-strect,  Euston-square,  London,  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  London  end  Birmingham  Railway.  Travellers  to  London 
will  And  clean  and  well-aired  Beds.  A  select  Coffee  Room  upstairs.  Also 
a  private1  sitting  and  bed-rooms-for  the  day  or  week.  N.B.  On  leaving  the 
gates  turn  to  the  right.  

WRITING  INK. 

WHITAKER'S  FRENCH  JET  WRITING  INK. 
This  splendid  freely-flowing  Ink  is  adapted  for  either  steel  or  quill- 
pens,  and  will  be  found  the  most  desirable  for  Records, and  Office  use,  as  time 
and  climate  will  never  efface  its  brilliancy.  Sold  by  the  Proprietor, «9,  Hat- 
ton-garden,  London, and  all  respectable  booksellers. stationers, and  druggists 

GENTLEMEN'S  WINTER  DRESS- 

BURCH  and  LUCAS,  Tailors,  62,  King  William  Street, 
London  Bridge,  opposite  the  Statue  of  William  IV.  Waterproof 
Over  Coats,  of  the  newest  designs  and  best  materials,  kept  ready,  and  made 
to  order  in  the  most  approved  style,  at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  Cash. 
The  workmanship  of  every  garment  may  be  relied  on  being  well  and  ele- 
gantly finished,  the  whole  being  made  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  the  Proprietors,  who,  being  Tailors,  are  able  to  answer  for  its  supe- 
riority over  the  slopwork  generally  sold,  and  which  is  entirely  excluded 
from  this  Establishment. 

*»■  An  extensive  and  fashionable  assortment  of  Dress  and  Great  Coats, 
Summer  Over  Coats,  Cloaks,  Waistcoats,  and  Trousers,  kept  ready  made. 
52.  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge.  

BETTS'S  PATENT  BRANDY,  certified  by  the  Faculty 
of  England  to  be  the  purest  spirit,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Patent 
Metallic  Capsules,  embossed  "  Betts's  Patent  Brandy,  7,  Smithtield-bars," 
is  sold  at.ls,  lid.,  bottle  included,  by  the  most  respectable  dealers,  lists  of 
whom  may  be  obtained  at  the  Distillery,  where  quantities  of  not  less  than 
two  gallons,  in  bulk  or  bottles,  are  supplied.  Address,  7,  Smithlleld-bars. 

BRANDY  AND  CAPSULES. 

MR.  BETTS  (the  late  firm  of  J.  T.  BETTS  &  Co.) 
Patent  Brandy  Distiller,  7,  Smlthfield  Bars,  feels  it  due  to  himself 
and  the  public  to  state,  that  the  Manufacture  of  the  Patent  Brandy  was 
not,  nor  ever  has  been  known  to  any  person  except  to  himself  and  one  of 
liis  sons.  And  that  he  was  succeeded  in  the  business  of  the  Distillery.  7, 
Smithficld  Bars,  by  his  sons,  J.  T.  Betts,  jun.,  and  Co.,  on  his  retiring 
therefrom,  in  1*43. 

Mr.  Betts  further  states,  that  he  is  the  sole  Patentee,  manufacturer,  and 
Tcndor  of  the  Metallic  Capsule  (or  solid  metal  covering  for  the  mouths  of 
bottles),  that  no  other  Brandy  in  England,  except  Rett's  Patent  Brandv,  is 
thereby  protected;  the  Patent  Metallic  Capsule  if,  therefore,  applied  to 
any  other  Brandy,  must  have  boon  surreptitiously  nhtained. 

Metallic  Capsule  Manufactory,  1,  Wharf-road,  CI ty-road. 


rpiIE  KARE  AND  VALUABLE  QUALITIES,  together 

.1  with  the  constant  and  vigilant  care  bestowed  on  the  celebrated  pre- 
paration known  as  OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA,  for  Strength- 
ening, Increasing,  and  Renovating  the  Hair,  have  stamped  it  as  the  most 
rare  and  estimable  production  of  the  day.  It  causes  the  Hair  to  curl  boun- 
tifully, frees  it  from  scurf,  and  stops  it  from  falling  off,  and  a  few  bottles 
generally  restore  It  again  ;  it  also  prevents  greyness.  3s.  lid.,  6s.,  and  lis. 
per  bottle.  No  other  prices  arc  genuine.  Oldridge's  Balm,  1,  Wellington- 
street,  the  second  house  from  the  Strand. 


JONES'S  £i.  is.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  selling 
t  the  Manufactory,  338,  strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Read  Jones's  "Sketch  of 
"Watch  Work/'seatfroafor  a2d  «r*m»  

HPHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER. — 
X  The  hieh  estimate  formed  by  the  public  during  the  ten  years  RIP 
PON  and  BURTON'S  chemically  purified  material  has  been  before  it  (made 
into  every  useful  and  orn amenta! article  usually  made  in  silver,  possessing, 
as  Lt  does,  the  characteristic  purity  and  durability  nl  silver j,  bus  called  into 
existence  the  deleterious  compounds  of  "  Albata  Plate,"  "  Berlin  Silver," 
and  other  so  Called  substitutes J  they  arc  at  best  but  bad  imitations  of  the 
genuine  articles  manufactured,  with  the  view  of  satisfy  big  the  purchaser, 
by  Rippon  aud  Burten,  and  sold  only  by  them. 

Fiddle        Threaded  King's 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  full  size,  per  Pattern.        Pattern.  Pattern. 

dozen  12s.  Od.        28s.  Od.  30s.  Od. 

Dessert  ditto  and  ditto.      ditto        -     10s.  Od.         21s.  Od.  25s.  Od. 

Tea  ditto  and  ditto,          ditto       -      fls.  Od.        lis.  Od.  12s.  Od. 

Gravy  ditto  3s.  Od.  Gs.  Od.  7s.  Od. 

NICKKL-ELECTRO-PLATED.— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER  intro- 
duced and  made  only  by  Rippon  and  Burton,  when  plated  by  the  patent 
process  of  Messrs.  Klklngton  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  very  best 
article,  next  to  sterling  silver,  that  can  bn  employed  as  such  either  usefully 
or  ornamentally.    In  the  lengthened  and  increasing  popularity  of  the  ma 
terial  itself,  and  the  high  character  of  the  method  of  plating,  the  public 
have  a  guarantee  that  the  articles  sold  by  Rippon  and  Burton  {and  by 
them  only)  arc,  as  it  regards  wear,  immeasurably  superior  to  what  can  be 
supplied  at  any  other  house,  while  by  no  possible  test  cun  thev  be  distin- 
guished from  realsilver.        Fiddle.  Thread.  lung's. 
Teaspoons,  per  dozen      -   Jf*s.      -      -      32s.      -      -  3*s. 
Dessert  Forks   „     -      -   30s.      -      -      40s.      -      -  nftg. 
Dessert  Spoons  „     -      -  80s.      -      -      02s.      -      -  H2». 
Table  Forks      „      -      -   40*.      -  68a.      -      -  76s. 
Table  Spoons    ,,            ■  40s.            -      72s.      -  80*. 

Tea  and  coffee  sets,  waiters,  candlesticks,  Sic.  ,  at  proportionate  prices. 
AH  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent  process.  Detailed  catalogues, 
with  engravings,  as  well  as  of  every  ironmongery  article,  sent  (per  post) 
free 

Rippon  &  Barton's  fitork  of  General  Furnishing  Ironmongery  is  lite- 
rally the  largest  In  the  world.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  any  lan- 
guage which  will  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  Its  variety  and  extent  s 
they  thtreforc  Invite  pmrchascrs  to  call  and  limped  it.  —  Rippon  and  Barton, 
W,  Oafurd-stteet  (ytiruor  of  Newman-street;.  Established  m  W«Us  si.,  law, 


THE     OXFORD     AND     SALISBURY  DIRECT 
RAILWAY. 

The  Committee  of  Management  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that 
the  requisite  notices  have  been  served  on  the  landowners  and  occupiers, 
and  that  the  plans,  sections,  and  books  of  reference  have  been  regularly 
deposited  in  the  Parliament  Office  and  Private  Bills  Office,  and  with  tho 
clerks  of  the  several  parishes  throughout  the  liue.  The  whole  of  the 
standing  orders  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  thus,  been  fully  com- 
plied with,  and  the  Committee  are  proceeding  with  all  the  necessary  pre- 
parations to  enable  them  to  present  their  bill  in  the  ensuing  session. 

By  Order  of  the  Board,  Z.  Hudberstt,  Sec. 

Moorgate  Chambers,  Moorgate-strcet,  Jan.  1,  1846. 

THE     OXFORD     AND     SALISBURY  DIRECT 
RAILWAY. 

The  whole  of  the  standing  orders  of  Parliament  having  been  duly  ful- 
filled  np  to  the  present  time,  the  Committee  of  Management  consider  it 
expedient  to  inform  their  shareholders  and  allottees,  as  well  as  the  public 
at  larpe,  that,  in  order  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  patronage  to  which 
the  projected  line  of  railway  is  justly  entitled,  they  have  resolved  upon  a 
further  extension  of  the  time  for  payment  of  deposits  on  shares  in  this 
Company  until  the  21st  inst.  The  Subscribers'  Agreement  aud  Parlia- 
mentary Contract  lie  for  signature  at  the  Office  of  the  Company 

By  Order  of  the  Board.  Z.Hudsersty,  Sec. 

Moorgate  Chambers,  Moorgate  Street,  Jan.  1, 18-16. 

YOTE  FOR  EAST  SURREY. —  Freehold  Building 
Ground,  16  feet  frontage  by  90  feet  depth,  in  the  densely-populated 
district  of  Upper  Rotherhithe.  well  suited  for  the  erection  of  a  Baker  s  or 
General  Shop,  or  of  a  Cottage  for  a  dock  labourer,  who  can  command  money 
from  a  Building  Society.  Apply  personally  to  Messrs.  W.  aud  C.  Pugh, 
Bstute  Agents,  6,  Blackman-street. 


OTES  FOR  SURREY. — Land  as  Brick-earth,  &c, 
V  for  Sale.  A  field  of  4  acres  freehold  ground  (in  sloping  pasture  with 
water,  &e.),  the  Clay,  within  about  a  toot  of  the  surface,  being  a  sapona- 
ceous yellow,  and  believed  to  extend  20  feet  in  depth  ;  in  all  respects  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  making  and  selling  Bricks,  &c,  for  building  a  pleasant 
detached  residence  or  Cottages  (much  needed),  entitled  to  a  valuable  en- 
closed common  right.  The  situation  is  within  half-a-mfle  of  a  navigable 
canal  to  London,  Ac,  loo  yards  of  the  main  road,  2  miles  of  the  populous 
market-town  of  Guildford)  and  bordering  upon  the  considerable  and  im- 
proving village  of  Merrow  :  distant  from  London  SO  miles  by  railway,  and 
m  the  vicinity  of  three  new  lines.  Apply  to  Mr.  Whitington,  Land  Sur- 
veyor, &c.,  A\  hitmore  House,  .near  Guildford,  Surrey  N.B.— Also  some 
pieces  of  valuable  arable  laud,  entitled  to  oommon  and  downs  pasture,  may 
be  had  separately  &e. 

FREEHOLDERS'  BUILDING  SOCIETY, 
Manchester.  Shares,  £60.   Subscription,  10s.  per  Month. 

TRUSTEES. 

John  Brooks,  Esq., President.  I       Alderman  Elkanah  Annitage. 

Alderman  William  Harvey.  1       W.  l(awnon,  Esq. 

Alderman  Charles  7.  S.  Walker.         |       W.  Evans,  Esq. 

Bankers— Messrs.  CunlilTe, Brooks,  and  Co,,  Market-street. 
Solicitor— Mr.  John  Hewitt,  47,  King-street. 
Secretary — Mr.  "William  Jackson  Keighley,    Princess-street,  Manchester. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  assist  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  to  obtain  Freehold  Dwelling-houses  of  their  own,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  create  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  latter,  and  to  induce  habits 
of  economy  in  all  who  have  a  surplus  of  income  beyond  providing  for  their 
current  requirements. 

4100  Shares  have  now  been  taken  up.  lt  is  evident  this  Society  will  be 
very  Large,  BO  as  not  only  to  afford  a  good  protit  to  those  who  have  savings 
to  invest,  but  to  supply  ample  funds  to  such  as  wish  to  borrow  money. 
From  the  present  amount  of  Shares  the  Trustees  will  have  to  receive  £9050 
every  Calendar  month,  which  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
has  to  be  lent  out  to  members  of  the  Society  on  real  or  leasehold  security, 
so  that  not  only  may  small  Shareholders  be  at  once  accommodated,  but 
those  whose  circumstances  render  it  desirable  may  take  up  £2000  or  £3000 
at  oner. 

It  is  evident  that  thn«e  who  wish  to  borrow  money  prefer  this  Society, 
for  Shareholders  holding  5S£  Shares  have  given  bonuses  averaging 
j.  ] ' r  2s.  i  iii  per  Share,  in  order  to  have  their  Shares  (£60  each)  advanced  to 
them  at  once. 

One  peculiar  feature  in  this  undertaking  is  the  facility  afforded  to  Build- 
ing Members  to  obtain  the  County  Franchise  in  the  first  year;  as,  on  all 
purchased  Shares  for  building  with,  the  monthly  subscription  may  be  re- 
duced to  2s.  fid. ;  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  rent  beyond  the  encumbrance  on 
mortgage  sufficient  to  give  a  qualification. 

The  Second  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  take  place  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall 
on  the  4th  February,  at  half- past  Seven  o'clock,  when  a  public  meeting  of 
the  members  and  friend*  will  be  held  ;  prior  to  which  shares  may  be  taken 
up  at  the  Secretary's  Office,  9,  Princess-street,  Manchester,  by  payment  of 
One  Month's  Subscription;  from  whom  copies  of  the  Rules  and  Pros- 
pectuses may  also  be  obtained. 

LONDON    AND    PROVINCIAL  BUILDING  AND 
INVESTMENT  SOCIETY. 
(To  be  Enrolled  pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament,  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.,  eh.  32.) 
Shares,  £120.  Monthly  Subscription,  12s.  per  Share.    Entrance  Fee, 2s.  6d. 
per  Share. 
No  Redemption  Fees. 
Monthly  Subscriptions  payable  at  Kadley's  Hotel.  New  Bridge  Street, 
Blackfriars,  on  the  Third  Wednesday  in  efcch  Month,  from  6  to  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

Patrons. 

The  Rev.  John  Campbell,  D-D.,  Tabernacle  House,  Flnsbury. 
The  Rev.  James  Sherman,  Surrey  Parsonage,  Blackfriars  Road 
The  Rev.  George  Smith,  Trinity  Parsonage,  Poplar. 

Trustees, 

Thomas  Alers  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fenchurch  Street. 
Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  Wood  Street.  Cheapsidc. 
"William  Beddome,  Esq.,  Fenchurch  Street. 

Directors. 
"William  Beddome,  Esq.,  Fenchurch  Street. 
William  Tyler,  Esq  ,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
James  Smith,  Esq.,  Strand,  and  Pcckham  Rye. 
Charles  Henry  Lovell,  Esq.,  M  D.,  91 ,  Blackfriars  Road. 
"William  Nathan,  Esq,,  Limchouse  and  Plaistow. 
John  Hooper.  Esq.,  Mill  Wall. 
Samuel  Blackburn,  Esq.,  Globe  Office,  Strand, 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Charles  Burls,  jun. 

Manager. 

Mr.  "William  Lawley,  6,  Red  Lion  Street,  Borough. 

Bankers. 

Messrs.  Hankcys  and  Co.,  Fenchurch  Street. 

Solicitors. 
Hugh  Ten-ell,  Esq. ,30,  Basinghall  Street. 
Joseph  Bagster,  Esq.,  3,  Sise  Laue,Eucklersbury. 

Surveyor. 

John  Morris,  Esq.,  5?,  Fenchurch  Street,  and  4,  Trinity  Terrace,  Poplar. 

The  projectors  of  this  Society,  availing  themselves  of  the  experience  fur- 
nished by  the  historv  of  Building  Societies-,  have  matured  a  plan  which 
not  only  embraces  all  the  advantages  of  those  societies,  and  avoids  the  in- 
conveniences incident  to  some  of  them,  but  secures  peculiar  benefits  to  the 
shareholders,  and  opens  its  doors  to  parties  hitherto  altogether  overlooked. 

Sanctioned  by  ministers  and  laymen,  whose  names  are  a  sufficient  eua- 
rantee  for  the  Integrity  and  spirit  by  which  all  the  operations  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Provincial  Building  and  Investment  Society  will  be  governed, 
the  Projectors  confidently  appeal  to  the  religious  public,  and  invite  them 
to  join  a  Society  through  which  (as  will  be  presently  shown)  they  may  be 
assisted  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  education 
of  the  young. 

The  objects  generally  contemplated  by  Building  Societies  are— To  enable 
the  shareholders  to  build  or  purchase  household  property.  To  give  those 
shareholders  who  do  not  wish  to  build  or  purchase  ,  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
for  their  money  than  they  could  obtainin  the  Public  Funds  or  the  Savings 
Banks,  Some  Societies  also  advance  money  to  enable  shareholders  to  re- 
deem mortgaged  property. 

The  objects  of  the  present  Society  are  the  following: — 

1.  To  enable  persons  to  build  dwelling-houses,  or  to  purchase  freehold 
or  leasehold  property,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms 

2.  To  afford  assistance  to  congregations  wishing  to  erect  chapels  or 
school-rooms,  and  to  enable  parties  to  extinguish  chapel  debts,  and  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  foreclosure  in  cases  where  buildings  are  mortgaged. 

3.  To  give  to  monthly  depositors  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  is  yielded 
by  the  ordinary  modes  of  investment. 

4.  To  give  to  persons  advancing  money  by  way  of  loan  to  this  Society 
interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

fl.  To  advance  money  to  shareholders  upon  freehold  or  leasehold  pro- 
perty, and  upon  reversions  or  other  kinds  of  real  security,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Directors ;  and  to  enable  mortgagors  to  redeem  their  mort- 
gages. 

Applications  for  Shares  may  be  made,  in  the  undermentioned  form,  to 
Mr,  Hull  Terrell,  30,  Basinghall  street;  Mr.  Joseph  Bagster,  3,  Size-lane, 
Bucklersbury  ;  and  of  Mr.  William  Lawley,  6,  Red  Lion-street,  Borough, 
from  whom  also  Prospectuses  may  be  obtained. 

Prospectuses  may  also  be  obtained  at  Radlcy's  Hotel,  Bridge-street, and 
John  Morris,  Esq  ,08,  Feuchurch-street,  or4,  Trmltv-ternice,  Poplar. 
TO  TUB  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  BUILD- 
ING AND  IN VESTM BNT  SOCIETY. 
I  request  you  will  enrol  me  a  Member  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
Building  and  Investment  Society  for  Shares,  aud  I  enclose  £  s.  d. 

bcing  the  Entrance  Fee  of  2s.  6d.,and  the  first  Monthly  Subscription  of  12s. 
upon  each  of  such  Shares. 
Name  in  full 


Profession  or  Trade - 
Residence  » 
Date 


All  Post  Office  Orders  must  be  made  payable  at  the  Office,  St.  Martin's- 

le- Grand. 

For  the  further  accommodation  of  applicants  for  Shares,  attendance  will 
be  given  at  Radley's  Hotel,  New  BrfagC  Street,  Blackfriars,  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday  in  each  week,  from  six  to  nine  o'clock,  to  allot  Shares,  aud 
answer  inquiries. 


ED- -LEATHERS. — Mixed,  Is.  per  lb.!    Grey  Goose, 


Beat  Iri»h  wVUe  ditto,  2a  6d  :  Beat  Uantzic  ditto,  3a. 

UEXL and  ..<.■>,  m  (oyjxjaitv  tho  CUupclj, Tvttcnhiuu Cuurt  Road. 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD.  — 
As  rr;il  Koodnesa  i*  not  helped  by  praise,  nor  Infured  by  reproach,  ao 
the  BLACK  TEA,  at  4a.  Gd.  per  lb.,  .sold  by  D.VKIN  and  COMPANY,  owca 
its  popularity  vilely  to  its  intrinsic  excellence'. 

Orderefrom  the  country  forwarded  Carriage  Free. 

A BRONZED  SCROLL  FENDER  for  10s.  Orna- 
mental Iron  ditto,  3  feet,  4a.  6d. ;  3  feet  6,  5s.  3d. ;  Chamber F'ire  Irons, 
Is.  8d.  per  set ,  Parlour  ditto,  3«.  6d. ;  Superior  ditto,  from  6s.  Gd.  Their 
Stock  alw)  consists  of  an  extensive  assortment  of  Drawing-room  Stoves, 
London-made  Dish  Covers,  Paper  and  Japan  Tea  Trays,  superior  Table  Cut- 
lory,  Nickel  Silver  "Wares,  and  evsry  description  ofFuinishing  Ironmon- 
gery, every  article  of  which  is  marked  at  such  prices  that  will  fully  con- 
vlnoe  purchasers  of  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  cash  payments. 

Richard  and  John  Slack,  33b,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  Their 
Illustrated  Cutaloinie  muy  be  had  gratis,  or  sent  uor  post  free.  Esta- 
blished 1813. 

BERDOE'S  WINTER  OVER-COATS.  TRAVELLING 
"WRAPPERS,  and  OUTSIDE  GARMENTS  of  all  kinds— guaran- 
teed to  exclude  any  rain  whatever.  Now  completed  for  the  present  reason 
a  large  stock  of  first-rate  garments,  of  which  an  inspection  may  be  confi- 
dently invited.  Generul  price  of  lighter  kinds  from  40s.  tows.,  of  the 
stouter,  50s.  to  60s.  (selected  from  stock  or  made  to  order  j,  all  slop  or  infe- 
rior goods  being  strictly  excluded.  W.  BEKDOE,  Tailor, Over -Coat  Maker 
and  watcrproofer,  09,  Cornhill  (north  side).  "W.  B.  feels  it  proper  to  state 
that  attaching  his  name  and  label  to  garments  not  made  by  hiiu  fs  one  of 
the  various  attempts  now  making  to  mislead. 

LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 
CREAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  AlbertJ.  This  inestimable  Cream  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  t'.tc  disagree 
able  smell  inseparable  from  that  article  in  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  white 
pearly  silvery  apnearai.ee,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  wiB  not  dry  oa 
the  face,  and  emits  in  il>c  the  delightful  flavour  ut  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,?fcc. 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Three  King-court, Loinbard-strcet,  London. 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
approved  principles. 

BRUSHES— NEW  INVENTIONS. 

THE  TRIPLE  HAIR  BRUSH.   One  stroke  of  this 
fs  equal  to  the  effect  of  one  penetrating,  five  small-tooth  combs,  and 
one  even  cut  brush;  to  be  had  iu  four  sizes,  No.  7,  6s.  Cd.   No.  8,  7s.  6d. 

No.9,9s.6d.  No.  10,11s.  fid. 

THE  DOUBLE  ANTI-PRESSURE  NAIL  BRUSH,  which 
does  not  divide  the  quick  from  the  nail,  no  pressure  being  required,  and 
thoroughly  cleans  and  polishes  the  nails  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  of  any 
other  method  Price,  lu  Bone,  No.  1, 2s.  No.  2, 2s.  6d.  No.  3, 3s.  6d.  No. 
4, 5s.,  and  of  all  sizes  and  prices  in  Ivory. 

THE  NEW  TOOTH-PICK  BRUSH,  which  entirely  enters 
between  the  interstices  of  the  closest  teeth  ;  marks,  full  size  brushes,  No. 
1,  hard.  No.  2,  less  hard.  No.  3,  middling,  No.  4,  soft,  'fine  Narrower 
Brushes,  No.  5,  hard.  No.  fi,  less  hard.  No. 7,  middling.  No.  9,  soft,  at  Is. 
each,  or  10s.  per  dozen  in  Bunc  ,  and  2s.  euch,or  21s.  per  dozen  in  Ivory,  the 
Hair  warranted  never  to  come  out. 

THE  MEDIUM  SHAVING  BRUSH,  between -the  usual 
Badger  Hair  and  Bristle  Brush,  being  a  selection  of  the  strangest  Hair  only 
from  the  B;idser  Skin,  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  both  in  Bunt  and  Ivorv. 

The  above  articles  are  the  Inventions  of  ROSS  and  SONS,  III)  and  120, 
Bifibopsgate-strcet,  London,  aud  being  protected,  anv  one  imiuuug  them 
will  be  proceeded  against. 

ACCEPTABLE  PRESENTS. — At  a  period  when  the 
social  sympathies  are  most  predominant,  and  the  genial  mriuenceoi 
"  home"  is  felt  in  the  highest  degree— more  especially  by  '*  My  young 
master  and  missus,"  now  spending  their  vacation  at  the  H  Old  Hull."  ujl 
most  appropriate  present  becomes  the  first  subject  of  consideration ;  a 
merely  useful  one  can  afford  no  evidence  of  taste,  while  a  present  possess- 
ing no  claims  to  utility,  shows  a  want  of  judgment  To  combine  these 
requisites,  a  more  fitting  souvenir  cannot  be  suggested  than  ROWLAND'S 
Toilet  Articles,  the 

"MACASSAR,"  " KALYDOR,"  and"ODONTO," 
each  of  infallible  attributes.  In  creating  and  sustaining  luxuriant  silken 
tresses,  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  Is  liighly  appreciated  by  Rank 
and  Fashion,  and  patronised  by  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  ROW- 
LAND'S KALYDOR  is  a  preparation  of  unparalleled  efficacy  in  Improving 
andbeautifyini;  the  Skin  and  Complexion  ;  and  ROWLAND'S  OOON'itA, 
or  PEA  It  L  1  lENTJ  Fit  K  11,  i>  invaluable  for  its  pi  i-scrvalivc  and  btautifv  - 
ng  effects  on  the  Teeth  and  Gums,  which  infalliblv  tend  to  the  augmeir 
tattou  of  that  imposing  exterior,  which  Lord  Chesterfield  j  ustly  observes  is 
"  a  card  e»f  recommendation." 

V  Beware  of  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS!  Each  genuine  article  ha* 
the  word  "  ROWLAND'S"  preceding  the  name  on  the  Wrapper.  All 
others  are  ERAUDULENT  IMITATIONS.  The  genuine  are  sold  by  the 
Proprietors  at  20,  Hat  ton-garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

THE       TAILOR  S'        MEASUR  E. — 
Though  nothing  but  a  piece  of  figur'd  tape; 
This  useful  article  must  not  escape. 
In  proper  hands  (like  those  at  MOSES'  Mart) 
The  measure  acts  a  most  important  part. 
Look  at  that  gentleman !  and  you'll  confess 
"What  a  true  tit  distinguishes  his  dress  ! 
Aud  why  is  this?   Because  he  purchas'd  where 
The  skilful  hand  can  measure  to  a  hair. 
MOSES  and  SON  (who  never  are  remiss) 
Have  always  been  particular  in  this. 
And  nothing,  nothing  do  they  let  escape 
Connected  with  this  piece  of  figur'd  tape. 
MOSES  and  SON,  at  all  tunes,  try  to  please, 
By  fitting  with  exactness  and  with  ease, 
They  make  their  trowsers  fit  in  ev'ry  part, 
Neat  to  the  eye,  and  fashionably  smart. 
In  waistcoats,  too,  they  show  the  greatest  taste, 
By  fitting  on  the  shoulder,  breast,  and  waist. 
Look  at  the  coats  of  MOSES  at  your  leisure  ; 
Those  choice  productions  of  the  "  Tailor  's  Measure  !M 
In  back,  and  sleeves,  and  breast,  and  skirt,  and  nape, 
These  coats  do  credit  to  the  figur'd  tape . 

LI8T  OF  PRICES. 

BEA.D1'  MADE.  £    S.  d 

Beaver  Ta^lionls         -          .  .  .  .07* 

Chesterfields  or  Codringtons  .  .  .  0  10  S 
D  Orsay  s,  Athol's,  Pembroke,  and  every  description  of  winter  coats  1  fl  0 

Boy's  wintercoats  in  every  style  .  .      from  0  8  6 

Winter  trousers,  lined            .  ,  ,  .  .046 

Doeskin          .           ,           ,  ,  .  .  *  o  10  | 

Dress  coats,  edged       .          .  .  .  .10  0 

Frock  ditto                  .            .  J  J  .  ."l56 

Roll  collar  Vests          .           .  .  ,  m  .019 

Double  breasted  ditto   .           .  .  .  \  .026 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .  .  .  .0  18 

Boy's  winter  Trousers              .  .  .  .  .03 

Boy's  winter  Vests       ....  1 

MADE  TO  MEASURE. 

Winter  Coats  in  every  style  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed  .  1  5 

MU1ed,p)oth  Great  Coats,  velvet  collar  aud  cuffs  .  .  1  12 

Tweed' Wrappers         .  .  ,  ,  .  .  0  18 

Ditto  Tfousers  .  .  .  .  .08 

Winter  Trousers,  in  all  the  new  patterns  .  .  .  0  12 

Doenkin  Trousers         .  .  .  .  .  0  10 

Best,  or  Dress  Trousers  .  .  ,  .  I  1  6 

Dress  Coats  .  .  .  .  .  .   1  12 

Ditto,  beet  quality  made  .  .  .  .  .  %  15 

Frock  Coats  .  .  .  .  .  1  13 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  ,  .  .  .33 

Cashmere  Vesta  .  .  ,  .  ,  .08 

Satin,  plain  or  fancy  ..... 

Boy  's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .... 

Boy's  Great  Coats  .... 


0  12 

1  6 
•  14 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Anew  work,  entitled  "The  Palace  of  Beauty,"  with  full  directions  for 
seU-measnrement,  may  be  bad  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  cun  lie  had  at  five  minutes'  notice,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dreBs  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  from  1  IS  0 

Ditto*  Jacket,  vest,  and  trousers      .  .  .     from  0  18  0 

Important.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  If  not  approved  of,  ex- 
changed, or  the  money  returned. 

OisaavE.  E-  MOSES  and  SON.  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Weollen- 
drapcrs,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  164,  Minohes,  and  8b,  Aid- 
gate,  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

Caution.  E.  Moseb  and  Son  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  against 
imposition,  having  learned  that  the  uutradesm unlike  falsehood  of  being 
connected  with  them,  or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  in 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  They  nave  no  connexion  what- 
with  R'iy  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  London ;  and  those  who  do  desire 
genuine  Cheap  Clothing  should  (to  prevent  disappointment,  &c.)  call  or  send 
to  164,  Minorics,  or  Hti,  Aldgatc,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  snnset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 


Printed  at  the  Whitefrlars  Printing-office,  Bonvcrie-strect,  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  Whitefrlars,  In  the  City  of  London,  by  John  Gadsbv,  printer  of 
Number  7,  lUdgmount-place,  Humpstead-road,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairfield  place,  Chcethauvhill-road,  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  aud  published  at  Num- 
herS7,Fleot-street,  In  the  pariah  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-West,  in  the  city 
of  London,  by  Abraham  Walter  Piultow,  ff  Number  U7,  Jfleet-SWeot 
aJoresaM  —  .Saturday,  January  17, 1816, 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of£l  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  months  from  tlie  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  ItalJ-a-crown,  and  under  £lt  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribei-s  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  o/  The  League,  NewalFs- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wish  ing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  of  Thy.  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  either  Iwstile  or 
indi'  erent  to  Hie  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickik,  Secretary. 

THE  COUNTIES!  THE  COUNTIES! 
ONLY  SLX  DAYS  MORE  ! 
We  are  come  now  to  the  last  time  of  asking. 
The  Thirtieth  of  January  is  at  hand.  Another 
week,  and  it  will  be  too  late.  When  we  next  ad- 
dress the  public,  the  campaign  will  be  over,  and  the 
watchword  of  straggle  and  victory—"  Qualify  ! 
QUAXiFY !  qualify! — will  have  lost  its  meaning  and 
power,  for  this  season.  Friday  next,  the  thirtieth 
instant,  is  the  latest  day  up  to  which  comity  quali- 
fications can  be  purchased  in  time  for  the'registra- 
^  tioa  of  ihs  year  1848.  A  week  hence,  and  the  books 
will  be  closed.  Whoever  is  unqualified  then,  will 
be  too  late  for  the  church-door  lists  in  July,  and 
the  revising  barristers'  courts  in  September — too 
late  to  bear  a  part  in  any  general  election  that  may 
take  place  between  the  1st  of  December,  1846,  and 
the  1st  of  December,  1847. 

We  entreat  our  hitherto  unqualified  friends  to 
lose  not  an  hour  that  now  remains  to  them,  for  arm- 
ing themselves  with  the  only  one  weapon  that  can 
avail  in  this  warfare  of  right  against  might,  and  of 
a  nation  against  an  oligarchy.    We  trust  that  no 
Free  Trader,  possessed  of  the  means  of  entering 
himself  on  the  muster  roll,  will  subject  himself  to 
the  bitter  mortification  of  being  self-doomed  to 
stand  by  a  passive  and  powerless  spectator  of  the 
closing  struggle.    Let  nobody  dream  that  tins  ques- 
tion either  will  or  can  be  settled  without  an  appeal 
to  the  people — i.  e.,  an  appeal  to  those  of  the 
people  who  luive  got  votes.    Never  mind  about 
I  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  "plan" — be  that  plan 
what  it  may.     The  assumption  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  can  carry  the  total,  immediate,  and  uncondi- 
tional  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  through  the  two 
i  Houses  of  Parliament,  without  an  intervening 
i  general  election,  is  one  of  the  wildest  of  hallucina- 
tions.  The  People  have  done  it  all,  thus  far— 
and  rely  on  it,  the  People  will  have  to  do  it  all,  at 
last.    The  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Law  will,  almost  certainly,  be  the 
work  of  the  next  House  of  Commons ;— and  the  next 
House  of  Commons  will,  almost  certainly  (should 
the  present  one  live  long  enough)  be  elected  under 
the  registration  of  1 8 16. 
The  time  is  short— yet  much  may  still  be  done  in 
i  this  short  time.    In  the  precious  six  days  that  now 
;  remain,  there  is  time  for  thousands  and  thousands 
1  of  the  unenfranchised  to  pay  money,  receive  their 
conveyances,  and  take  out  their  title  to  a  freehold 
interest  in  the  soil  of  their  country,  and  a  share  in 
1  its  government.    In  those  counties,  more  particu- 
larly, in  which  most  work  has  been  already  done, 


these  few  days  may  bo  invaluable.  Where  much 
has  been  accomplished,  and  the  victory  is  all  but 
won,  a  little  more  may  nu  the  all  the  difference  between 
a  minority  and  a  majority— or  between  a  mere  ma- 
jority, and  a  majority  so  decisive  and  commanding, 
as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  defeat,  or  even  of 
contest. 

Once  more,  then,  with  all  the  earnestness  and 
emphasis  prompted  by  the  conviction,  that  the 
time,  though  short,  is  yet  long  enough  for  great 
successes — that  victoiy  is  within  our  grasp,  if  we 
will  but  grasp  it — and  that  the  exertions  of  the 
next  six  days  may  have  much  to  do  with  making 
the  Parliament  that  is  to  make  England  free  for 
ever  from  landlordism  and  artificial  famine — we 
reiterate  our  fervent  exhortation  and  entreaty  to  the 
Free  Traders  of  eveiy  county  in  England,  to 
Qualify,  Qualify,  Qualify. 


MR.  COWPER  AND  THE  BOROUGH  OF 
HERTFORD. 
We  are  glad  to  learn,  by  the  subjoined  letter 
which  we  have  received  from  a  highly  respectable 
elector  of  Hertford,  that  we  were  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Honourable  W.  F.  Cowper  repre- 
sents that  borough  by  aristocratic  nomination, 
rather  than  by  popular  election.  The  passage  in 
last  week's  number  of  The  League  to  which  our 
correspondent  demurs — to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Cow- 
per's  connexion  with  the  Hertford  constituency 
is  based  on  the  "  favour  of  a  couple  of  peers  " — 
was  written  on  the  authority  of  Dodd's  Par- 
liamentary Companion,  which  states  that  "  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  has  considerable  in- 
fluence in  litis  borough^a&tfjpa  alto  fLvftT.  Cow- 
per." From  tins  we  Infen-ed,  that  a  relative  of 
Earl  Cowper 's,  sitting  in  Parliament  for  this  borough 
of  Hertford,  was  the  representative,  not  so  much  of 
the  electors,  as  of  that  "  considerable  influence" 
which,  in  the  vast  majority  of  boroughs  thus  under 
influence,  overrides  all  choice  and  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  constituencies,  and  makes  the  form 
of  popular  election  a  mere  farce  and  sham.  Our 
correspondent  will,  we  are  sure,  allow  that  the  in- 
ference was  natural ; — we  most  willingly  and  gladly 
give  him  the  use  of  our  columns,  to  tell  the  world 
that  it  was  erroneous.    His  letter  is  as  follows : — 

To  the  Editor  o/The  League. 

"  Hertford,  20th  of  1st  month,  1840. 

"  Esteemed  Friend, — I  will  not  comment  on  any  part 
of  your  remarks  upon  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper 
at  the  late  election  of  a  member  for  this  county,  as  far  as  re- 
gards what  is  personal  to  that  bon.  gentleman ;  but,  as  an 
elector  of  the  Borough  of  Hertford,  I  ask  you  to  remove  from 
the  Liberal  electors  the  stigma  cast  on  them  in  that  article, 
which  states,  that  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper  1  represents,  under 
favour  of  a  couple  of  peers,  the  populous  and  influential 
Borough  of  Hertford.'  Now,  so  far  from  his  being  the  no- 
minee of  any  peer  or  couple  of  peers,  it  is  well  known  that 
he  came  forward  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  electors,  as 
signified  by  requisition,  numerously  signed,  just  in  the  same 
wuy  as  Lord  Morpeth  bad  been  invited,  and  has  agreed  to 
stand  for  the  West  Biding :  and  to  the  honour  of  the  Cowper 
family  be  it  stated,  they  have  never  improperly  interfered  in 
our  elections.  v 

"  Whilst  admitting,  as  I  most  cheerfully  do,  the  great 
service  rendered  to  the  public  by  the  exertions  of  the  League, 
I  regret  its  organ  should  do  injustice  to  any  party ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  have  pleasure  in  correcting  it  in 
their  next  Number. 

"  I  am,  sincerely,  thy  friend, 

"William  Pollard." 

Our  correspondent  does  us  no  more  than  justice. 
We  feel  real  pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to  the 
above — not  merely  as  a  simple  act  of  fairness  to 
Mr.  Cowper  and  the  Hertford  electors,  but  because 
it  expresses  an  honourable  sense  of  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  Hertford  constituency,  and  inti- 
mates an  equally  honourable  respect  for  that  inde- 
pendence, on  the  part  of  the  Cowper  family,, both  of 
whicbare.we  fear,  extremely  uncommon  in  boroughs 
where  "  considerable  influence  "  exists.  It  is  cre- 
ditable to  the  spirit  of  the  Hertford  electors,  that 
they  resent,  as  a  "  stigma,"  the  implied  imputation 


of  subserviency  to  a  couple  of  peers ;  and  it  is  cre- 
ditable to  the  Cowper  family,  that  they  do  not,  like 
so  many  others  of  their  order  under  similar  circum- 
stances, practise  that  oppressive  and  unconstitu- 
tional dictation  which  lias  reduced  a  large  number 
of  our  Parliamentary  boroughs  to  the  condition  of 
so  many  Gattons  and  Old  Sararns  We  should  be 
most  happy  to  be  informed,  on  authority  as  trust- 
worthy as  that  of  our  correspondent,  that  Hertford 
is  not,  in  these  respects,  a  most  rare  exception  from 
the  general  rule  of  the  class  of  boroughs  (some  fifty 
or  sixty)  to  which  it  belongs. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  PROTECTION  SOCIETY 
MEETINGS. 
We  suppose  society  may  now  congratulate  itself 
on  having  come  to  the  end  of  these  exhibitions  of 
fatuous  imbecility  and  drivelling  rant.  The  spokes- 
men of  the  agricultural  mind  will,  for  some  time  to 
come,  be  safely  housed,  "  attending  to  their  Parlia- 
mentary duties,"  in  a  place  where  they  do  not 
speak  ;  and  the  sated  world  will  hear  little  more  of 
its  Tyrrells,  and  Mileses,  and  Newdigates,  and 
Knightleys.  The  thoughts  and  words  of  statesmen 
will  now  occupy  those  columns  which  have  latterly 
teemed  with  a  brainless  twaddle,  that  might  have 
been  held  to  qualify  its  authors  for  the  interior  of 
an  asylum,  did  it  not  also  afford  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  poor  creatures  were  thoroughly 
harmless. 

We  are  glad  of  it.  The  tiling  was  coming  to  be 
too  tiresome.  It  was  very  well  at  first.  We  have 
had  our  laugh,  like  other  people;  and  when  the 
drollery  grew  flat,  and  one  felt  rather  the  humilia- 
tion of  witnessing  such  awful  self-exposures  on  the 
part  of  educated  English  gentlemen  with  decent 
coats  on  their  backs,  still  there  was  the  satisfaction 
that  the  affair  was  doing  a  salutary  public  work, 
by  revealing  the  otherwise  unconceivable  mental 
pauperism  of  the  protectionist  cause.  But  the  work 
is  done,  and  no  further  revelations  from  that  quar- 
ter are  needed.  All  mankind  have  known  for 
this  many  a  week  past,  that  monopolist  landlordism 
has  not  an  idea  in  its  head — nor  a  reasonable,  or 
reasonable-seeming,  word  to  say  for  itself;  that  the 
party  has  scarcely  a  man  in  its  ranks  capable  cf  mak- 
ing a  decent  figure  at  a  tenth-rate  spouting-club ;  and 
that  "  protection  meeting  "  is  but  a  short  phrase 
for  a  certain  amount  of  bungling  and  falsified  sta- 
tistics, exploded  fallacies,  ridiculous  self-contradic- 
tions, and  coarse  and  stupid  virulence,  uttered  at 
small  private  parties  in  the  large  rooms  of  small 
country- town  inns.  Another  hunched  of  them  would 
add  nothing  to  an  already  redundant  demonstra- 
tion. Latterly,  the  whole  affair  has  only  been  a 
thing  to  yawn  at.  Curry-powder  had  lost  its  savour. 
Salmon  was  stale.  The  British  lion  was  tame.  The 
joke  of  "  fighting  the  League  with  its  own  weapons" 
was  dull.  The  Lennox  poetry  bad  gone  the  round 
of  the  critics.  The  dukes  seemed  to  have  exhausted 
themselves.  Even  the  Norwich  "shindy"  turned 
out  a  failure.  There  was  no  shindy  at  all — so  far, 
at  least,  as  we  can  learn  what  a  shindy  is,  or  ought 
to  be — but  only  one  of  Mr.  Cobden's  very  best  and 
most  powerful  speeches  on  the  effects  of  protection 
on  agriculture,  rapturously  applauded  by  five  thou- 
sand people,  in  the  capital  of  a  great  agricultural 
district.  If  there  were  one  or  two  other  incidents 
on  the  occasion,  it  is  but  common  charity  not  to 
speak  of  them. 

Never,  surely,  was  a  party  so  utterly,  helplessly, 
and  hopelessly  prostrate  as  is  this  "country  party" 
— as  wo  believe  it  calls  itself.  Without  a  man  of 
average  Parliamentary  talent  to  had  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  snubbed  most  cruelly  by  the  Premier, 
whom  it  made,  but  cannot  unmake  ;  the  scoff  and 
byword  of  the  country ;  incapable  of  openiug  its 
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mouth,  without  letting  out  the  most  desperate  in- 
anities and  stupidities ;  without  hrains  even  to  give 
a  decent  show  of  verisimilitude  to  its  own  fallacies ; 
unable  to  call  a  public  meeting  in  the  most  purely 
agricultural  of  country  towns  or  villages,  without 
a  moral  certainty  of  disastrous  defect;  insanely 
boastful  and  bullying,  yet  abjectly  fearful;  trembling 
all  over,  both  with  rage  and  terror  ;  afraid  of  Peel, 
afraid  of  the  farmers,  afraid  of  its  own  representa- 
tives, afraid  of  the  League,  afraid  of  mountains  of 
best  foreign  wheat,  which  labourers  who  get  no 
wages  grow  on  farms  that  pay  no  taxes ; — was  there 
ever  anything  in  this  world  in  so  dismal  a  case  as 
our  British  landlordism  ? 

We  bear  these  men  no  manner  of  ill  will.  Their 
day  for  mischief  is  over.  They  have  still  their 
Parliamentary  majority  (perhaps) ;  but  if  they  had 
twice  their  majority,  they  could  do  the  country  no 
great  harm.  They  dabe  not  do  anything  with 
their  majority.  A  few  of  the  crazier  ones  may  in- 
dulge in  the  antics  of  a  sham  resistance  to  a  neces- 
sity known  to  be  inevitable — but  practically,  the 
thing  is  over.  We  may  look  for  some  kicking 
and  sprawling — but  the  hook  is  in  the  jaw  of 
this  big  Leviathan  of  a  "  landed  interest,"  and  the 
creature  will  be  safely  hauled  to  shore. 


LORD  BROUGHAM  TN  A  TAKING  ABOUT 
THE  LEAGUE. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  are  quite  right  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  late  Parliamentary 
display  of  this  eccentric  person.  The  precise  nature 
and  extent  of  Lord  Brougham's  responsibility  for 
bis  words  is,  we  believe,  still  an  open  question  with 
the  psychologists ;  and  though  we  are  not  aware  that 
be  is  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  legal  plea  for 
an  uncontrolled  license  of  speech,  we  feel  that  the 
case  demands  every  equitable  consideration.  It 
must  be  owned  that  Lord  Brougham  has  received 
the  most  deadly  provocation.  The  League  have 
done  without  his  lordship,  and  mean  to  do  without 
him.  The  League  never  asked  his  lordship's  opinion 
— never  took  his  lordship's  advice — never  sought 
or  acknowledged  the  favour  of  bis  lordshi])^  advo 
cacy  of  Free  Trade  in  the  abstract — never  depre- 
cated his  lordship's  censure — never  recognised  his 
lordship's  existence,  save  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
the  memory  of  which  it  would  be  cruel  to  revive. 
From  first  to  last,  Iris  lordship  has  never  been  con- 
sulted about  the  League.  And  now  the  League  are 
triumphing  without  his  lordship.  The  grandest  po- 
litical drama  of  this  age  is  being  played  out,  with 
the  part  of  Brougham  (except  in  the  capacity  of 
candle-snuffer)  omitted  by  everybody's  desire.  Ac- 
tually, not  a  human  creature  cares — we  are  sure  a 
vast  number  do  not  know  —  which  side  Lord 
Brougham  is  of.  Could  there  be  a  graver  offence — 
a  more  exasperating  and  inexpiable  provocation? 

As  itis  out  of  the  question  seriously  to  resentany- 
thing  from  a  man  whose  inordinate  and  mortified 
vanity,  disappointed  ambition,  soured  temper,  and 
constitutional  recklessness  of  tongue,  seem  to  de- 
prive him  cf  all  power  of  self-restraint ;  and,  as  it 
is  needless  to  controvert  the  nonsense,  or  turn  aside 
the  censures,  of  a  man  who  has  played  the  spend- 
thrift with  bis  talents  and  character,  and  muddled 
away  the  last  remnant  of  the  moral  force,  weight, 
and  influence  once  attached  to  his  name  ; — we  arc, 
on  the  whole,  contented  to  leave  Lord  Brougham  to 
be  his  own  tormentor.  We  think  it  quite  punishment 
enough,  simply  to  put  on  record  the  Brougham  opi- 
nions, as  they  stand.  Be  it  known,  then,  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  Lord  Brougham"  mustbe  allowed 
to  express  his  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  opinions" — that  is,  his  Free  Trade  opinions — 
"  important  as  he  deems  them,  and  sincerely  as  he 
holds  them,  have  formerly,  hut  chiefly  of  lute,  been 
supported."  And  Ford  Brougham  "  would  rather 
put  Ms  right  hind  into  the  fire  till  it  was  consumed., 
than  put  it  to  a  document  which  pretended  that  the 
(Joi  n  Law  was  the  cause  of  crime,  of  famine,  of  dis- 
ease, and  of  death."  And  Lord  Brougham  thinks 
the  proceedings  of  the  League,  though  "perfectly 
lawful,"  most  particularly  "  unconstitutional,"  and 
rules  that  "  those  who  enter  into  voluntary  contribu- 
tions without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  must  bo 


prepared  to  abandon  the  constitution."  And  if  Lord 
Yjiough&m  "  were  asked,  was  he  one  of  the  League, 
or  one  of  the  followers  of  the  League,  or  one  of  the 
allies,  or  one  of  the  accomplices  of  the  League? — or 
if  he  were  ashed,  '  Are  their  means  your  means  ? ' 
then  he  would  unhesitatingly  answer,  '(Jon  forbid."' 
And  Lord  Brougham  "  cannot  briug  himself  to 
think  favourably  "  of  constant  political  agitation" 
and  greatly  deprecates  "  ferment  "  and  public  "  ex- 
citement," and  "  would  have "  the  legislature 
"  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  pressure  of  the  multi- 
tude from  without "  (as  it  was  in  the  days  of  his 
Lordship's  Reform  Bill) — it  being  well  known  that 
all  our  great  reforms  for  the  last  thirty  years  have 
been  carried  by  Parliament  being  left  to  do  exactly 
as  it  pleased.  The  "  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,"  in 
particular,  is  felicitously  instanced  by  his  lordship 
as  a  measure  which  was  carried  "  without  agita- 
tion 11}. " 

Has  Lord  Brougham  no  friends  ?  They  should 
be  on  the  alert.  Trying  times  are  coming.  The 
exasperating  and  unbearable  fact  of  his  lordship's 
moral  and  political  nullity  is  about  to  be  more 
palpably  manifested  than  ever.  The  greatest 
national  struggle  of  this  generation  has  been  begun 
and  earned  on,  and  will  now  be  finished  without 
him.  Why  must  he  put  the  world  in  mind  of  him- 
self? The  world  is  good-natured — quite  willing  to 
forget,  and  pass  on. 

We  pass  to  a  far  more  agreeable  duty  in  calling 
our  readers'  attention  to  the  able  and  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  League  by  our  noble  champion, 
Earl  Radnor,  which  will  appear  in  another  part  of 
our  columns. 


THE  BEEF,  BACON,  BUTTER,  AND 
•    CHEESE  MONOPOLIES. 

Previously  to  the  formation  of  the  League,  no 
foreign  cows,  oxen,  bulls,  calves,  sheep,  lambs,  or 
swine  were  permitted  to  enter  this  country  to  be 
slaughtered  for  food.  Foreign  beef,  veal,  muttonj 
lamb,  and  pork,  were  alike  forbidden  by  law  to  be 
eaten  by  the  people.  It  is  pretended  by  the  mono- 
polists that  these  iniquitous  laws  were  passed  for 
the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  farmers,  and  their 
labourers;  and  that  if  they  were  abolished,  both 
would  be  involved  in  ruin. 

Few  of  our  readers  have  probably  read  without 
emotion  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  starving  Wiltshire  labourers,  in  our  last 
Number.  What  an  affecting  and  unanswerable  re. 
futation  do  they  present  to  the  monopolist  fallacies! 
Thirty  years  of  protection  have  ended  in  yielding 
these  poor  labourers  the  magnificent  wages  of  Cs- 
to  8s.  per  week !  William  Burchell,  one  of  these 
protected  labourers,  told  the  meeting  that 

"  He  was  past  forty  years  of  age,  and  he  could  say  that  he 
never  purchased  a  pound  of  good  slaughtered  beef  fit  to  be 
carried  into  market.  As  to  mutton,  he  had  purchased  a  little 
of  that ;  but  never  as  much  as  would  average  a  pound  a  year 
iu  the  forty  years.  He  knew  what  veal  was,  but  he  had 
never  had  any  at  all." 

Well  may  these  poor  creatures  cry  out  when  told 
by  their  masters  that  "Free  Trade  would  starve 
them,"  "Let  us  try  it,  we  can't  be  worse  off!" 
Tilings  have  assumed  a  serious  aspect  in  Wiltshire. 
Truly  it  is  high  time  to  try  Free  Trade ;  and  by  the 
help  of  God  we  will  never  cease  our  labours  until  it 
be  tried;  for,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  League  was 
founded  to  obtain  not  only  the  total  and  uncon- 
ditional repeal  of  the  infamous  Corn  Laws,  but  also 
the  total  repeal  of  the  no  less  infamous  pirovision 
laws. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  these  laws  must  again 
bo  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  of  1 842  removed  the 
prohibition  of  foreign  cattle  and  meat,  but  in  its  stead 
imposed  such  heavy  protective  duties  as  to  render 
their  admission  more  nominal  than  real.  All  the 
foreign  meat  imported  hi  a  whole  year  is  scarcely 
sufficient  for  a  single  day's  consumption  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Of  the  butter  imported,  a  considerable 
quantity  has  been  mixed  with  tar,  to  save  the  duty, 
and  then  sold  as  grease!  In  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  when  ]\lr.  Ewart  moved  for  the  repeal 
of  the  butter  and  cheese  duties,  Sfr  Robert  Peel  did 
not  attempt  the  defence  of  these  monopolies ;  ho  op- 
posed the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  these  duties 
involved  a  financial  question,  and  that  he  had  then 
disposed  of  all  the  surplus  revenue  iu  the  remission 


of  sundry  other  taxes.  That  the  Government  can* 
not  spare  the  amount  of  revenue  produced  by  the 
taxes  on  provisions  is  an  idle  pretence,  as  we  shall 
presently  show.  We  do  not  ask  for  one  farthing  of 
the  existing  revenue  to  be  given  up  for  this  object. 
We  are  prepared  to  prove  that  not  only  the  provision 
taxes,  but  taxes  to  eight  times  the  amount  they  pro- 
duce, may  be  remitted  without  imposing  one  sliilling 
of  additional  burthen  upon  the  people. 

The  duties  levied  on  the  following  foreign  provi- 
sions in  the  year  1844,  the  latest  official  account 
published,  were  as  follows  : 

Bacon  and  Hams  3,038  cwts.,  at  14s.  Od.  £  2,47f> 
Beef,  salted    . .       5,204  „  8s.  Od.       ifiii  I 

Pork,  salted    ..       1,811  „  8s.  Od.  524 

Butter  ..    180,li01  „        20s.  Od.  KS0.60J 

Cheese         ..    210,480  „        10s.  (id.  110,502 


Total  200,184 

The  total  repeal  of  the  above  provision  mono- 
polies would  create  a  loss  of  revenue  amounting  to 
300,0002.  How  then  can  this  deficiency  be  made 
up  ?  Simply  by  the  abolition  of  another  mono- 
poly. Sugar,  imported  from  our  own  colonies,  pays 
a  duty  of  14s.  per  cwt.,  whilst  foreign  sugar  pays 
23s.  4d.  per  cwt.  The  consequence  of  this  differ- 
ence iu  the  rate  of  duty  is  a  corresponding  differ* 
ence  in  the  market  price.  Suppose  the  price  of 
sugar  duty  paid  be  54s.  per  cwt.,  colonial  sugar 
without  duty  will  sell  in  the  market  at  9s.  4d.  per 
cwt.  more  than  the  same  quality  of  foreign  sugar, 
because  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar  is  9s.  4d.  per  j 
cwt.  less  than  on  foreign  sugar;  thus: 


Foreign. 
Sugar  in  bond  30s.  8d.  per  cwt. 
Duty      23s.  4d. 


Colonial. 
Sugar  in  bond  40s. 
Duty  i-ls. 


51s.  Od. 


There  cannot  be  two  prices  in  the  market  for  an 
article  of  the  same  quality,  paying  the  same  rate  of 
duty.  If  therefore  the  duties  on  foreign  and  colo- 
nial sugar  were  alike,  the  price  in  bond  (that  is  to 
say,  without  duty)  would  be  also  alike.  Now  foreign 
sugar  in  bond  is  selling  at  30s.  8d.  per  cwt.  of  the 
same  quality  as  colonial  sugar  which  sells  at  54s. 
per  cwt.,  duty  paid.  The  elements  of  the  price  of 
this  sugar  are  therefore  as  follows : 


Real  value  of  sugar  in  bond 

Tax  paid  to  the  Queen 

Tax  paid  to  the  sugar  monopolist 


8.  d. 

SO  8  per  cwt. 

14  0   

9  4   


54  0 


To  meet  the  loss  of  revenue  by  the  repeal  of  the 
taxes  on  provisions,  we  propose  to  transfer  that  por- 
tion of  the  tax  on  sugar  at  present  paid  to  the  sugar 
monopolists  to  its  only  legitimate  claimant,  the 
Queen's  Exchequer.  Estimating  the  consumption 
of  colonial  sugar  at  4,800,000  cwts.  per  annum,  at 
9s.  4d.  per  cwt.,  the  Queen  would  gain  an  additional 
revenue  of  no  less  than  2,200,000£.  per  annum,  f 
Add  to  this  2d.  per  lb.  tax  at  present  paid  to  the 
coffee  monopolists  on  20,000,000  lbs.  of  coffeeS 
amounting  to  170,0002.,  which  we  propose  also  toB 
transfer  to  the  Queen's  Exchequer,  there  would  be 
from  these  two  sources  a  revenue  amounting  to 
2.370,0002.  per  annum,  and  the  people  would  con- 
tinue to  pay  precisely  the  same  prices  for  their  sugar 
and  coffee  which  they  do  now. 

It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  show  that  there  are  no 
real  grounds  for  the  pretence  of  maintaining  the 
beef,  bacon,  butter,  and  cheese  monopolies  on  the 
plea  that  the  revenue  derived  from  these  articles 
cannot  be  spared.  We  shall  not  now  enter  into  the 
discussion  in  what  manner  the  surplus  of  more  than 
2,000,0002.,  which  would  remain,  after  providing 
for  the  loss  of  revenue,  in  the  abolition  of  the  pro- 
vision taxes,  could  be  best  appropriated,  because 
we  may  hercaftor  enter  upon  this  question  in  dis- 
cussing tho  sugar  duties ;  but  we  trust  our  friends 
in  Parliament  will  now  be  prepared  to  meet  a  repe- 
tition of  the  arguments  of  last  session  against  tho 
repeal  of  the  provision  laws  ;  and  if  they  find  them- 
selves outvoted  on  our  view  of  the  question,  we  ven- 
ture to  suggest  another  plan  of  meeting  the  loss  of 
revenue  or  provisions,  viz.  by  extending  tho  prolate 
and  legacy  duties  to  real  property.  A  case  came 
recently  under  our  notice,  of  a  poor  washerwoman, 
who,  by  40  years  of  wearisome  toil  and  rigid  eco- 
nomy, had  accumulated  a  few  hundred  pounds  to 
leave  to  her  cliildren  ;  but,  before  one  farthing  of 
this  hard-earned  store  could  be  divided  amongst 
them,  a  portion  had  to  be  taken  from  it  to  pay  tho 
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probate  and  legacy  duties.  We  could  not  avoid  the 
reflection  that,  if  tliis  poor  woman's  property  was 
taxed,  it  seemed  but  an  act  oi'justice  that  the  lands 
and  houses  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  our  other 
hereditary  legislators,  should  he  taxed  in  like  man- 
ner ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  then-  lands  have  de- 
scended to  their  heirs  from  generation  to  generation 
ever  since  the  tax  was  laid,  without  having  contri- 
buted one  sliilling  of  probate  and  legacy  duty  ! ! 


IMPORTANT  DECLARATION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  IN  FAVOUR 
OF  FREE  TRADE. 

We  have  been  delighted  and  cheered  by  the 
response  to  our  labours  from  our  bretliren  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  more  than  we  can  express. 
The  able  and  enlightened  report  of  Mr.  Walker,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  finances  of  the 
United  States,  on  which  President  Polk's  message 
to  Congress  is  founded,  has  given  us  unmixed 
pleasure.  The  doctrines  laid  down  in  this  most 
important  document,  relating  to  trade  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  taxation,  are  suited  to  all  times  and  to  all 
countries ;  and  it  comes  most  opportunely  on  the 
eve  of  a  session  of  Parliament,  in  which  those  ques- 
tions will  absorb  almost  exclusive  attention. 

The  Secretary  acknowledges  in  a  frank  and  can- 
did spirit  the  improvements  made  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  in  the  British  tariff,  and  urges 
them  as  reasons  for  similar  improvements  in  the 
tariff  of  the  United  States. 

To  meet  the  repeal  of  the  cotton  duty,  and  the 
reduction  on  American  grain  and  provisions,  the 
Secretary  recommends  that  the  duty  on  salt  should 
be  repealed;  that  on  iron  reduced  from  CO  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  to  20;  and  all  other  duties  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  raising  the  ne- 
cessary amount  of  public  revenue.  This  recom- 
mendation ought  to  stop  the  mouths  of  those 
English  protectionists  who  are  continually  declaring 
that  foreign  nations  will  not  reciprocate  our  con- 
cessions, as  effectually  as  the  facts  on  which  it  is 
founded  will  close  the  mouths  of  the  American 
manufacturers. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  will  be 
read  with  great  pleasure  by  the  friends  of  Free 
Trade,  and  may  be  read  with  great  profit  by  its 
opponents. 

The  Secretary  ably  refutes  the  reciprocity  fallacy, 
and  declares  that  the  repeal  of  our  Corn  Laws 
would  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States. 

"  Soil,  climate,  mid  other  causes  (he  says,)  vary  very  much, 
in  different  countries,  the  pursuits  which  are  most  profitable 
in  eacli ;  and  the  prosperity  of  all  of  them  will  be  best  pro- 
moted by  leaving  them,  unrestricted  by  legislation,  to  ex- 
change with  each  other  those  fabrics  and  products  wliich 
they  severally  raise  most  cheaply.    This  is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  perfect  Free  Trade  wliich  exists  among  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  by  the  acknowledged  fact  that  any- 
one of  these  States  would  be  injured  by  imposing  duties  upon 
the  products  of  others.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  recipro 
cal  Free  Trade  among  nations  would  best  advance  the  interest 
of  all.   But  it  is  contended  that  we  must  meet  the  tariffs  of 
other  nations  by  countervailing  restrictions.    That  duties 
upon  our  exports  by  foreign  nations  are  prejudicial  to  us,  is 
conceded;  but  whilst  this  injury  is  lightly  felt  by  the  manu- 
facturers, its  weight  falls  almost  exclusively  upon  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  navigation.  If  those  interests  which  sustain 
the  loss  do  not  ask  countervailing  restrictions,  it  should  not 
be  demanded  by  the  manufacturers,  who  do  not  feel  the 
injnry,  and  whose  fabrics,  in  fact,  are  not  excluded  by  the 
foreign  legislation  of  which  they  complain.    That  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  navigation  are  injured  by  foreign  re- 
strictions, constitutes  no  reason  why  they  should  be  sub  jected 
to  still  severer  treatment,  by  additional  restrictions,  and 
countervailing  tariffs  enacted  at  home.    Commerce,  agricul- 
ture, and  navigation,  harassed  as  they  may  be  by  foreign 
restrictions,  diminishing  the  amount  of  exchangeable  pro- 
ducts which  they  could  otherwise  purchase  abroad,  are 
burdened  with  heavier  impositions  at  home.    Nor  will 
augmented  duties  here  lead  to  a  reduction  of  foreign  tariffs  ; 
but  the  reverse,  by  furnishing  the  protected  classes  there 
with  the  identical  argument  used  by  the  protected  classes 
here  against  reduction.   By  countervailing  restrictions,  we 
injure  our  own  fellow-citizens  much  more  thau  the  foreign 
nation  at  whom  we  purpose  to  aim  their  force;  and,  in  the 
conflict  of  opposing  tariffs,  we  sacrifice  our  own  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  navigation.    As  well  might  we  impose 
|    monarchical  or  aristocratic  restrictions  on  our  government 
or  people,  because  that  is  the  course  of  foreigu  legislation. 
Let  our  commerce  be  as  free  as  our  political  institutions. 
•    Let  us,  with  revenue  duties  only,  open  our  ports  to  all  the 
world,  and  nation  after  nation  will  soon  follow  our  example. 
If  we  reduce  our  tariff,  the  party  opposed  to  the  Corn  Laws 
ofKngland  would  soon  prevail,  and  admit  all  our  agricul- 
tural products  at  all  times  freely  into  her  ports,  in  exchange 
for  her  exports.   And  if  Kngland  would  now  repeal  her 
duties  upon  our  wheat,  flour,  Indian  com,  and  other  agri- 
cultural products,  our  own  restrictive  system  would  certamly 
be  (loomed  to  overthrow.  If  the  question  is  asked,  who  shall 
begin  tins  work  of  reciprocal  reduction?  it  is  answered  by 
the  fact,  that  Kngland  lias  already  abated  her  duties  upon 
most  of  our  exports.    She  has  repealed  the  duty  upon  cotton, 
and  greatly  reduced  the  tariff  upon  our  breadstuff's,  pro. 


visions,  and  other  articles;  and  her  present  bad  harvest, 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  our  tariff,  would  lead  to  the 
repeid  of  her  Corn  Laws,  and  the  unrestricted  admission,  at 
all  times,  of  our  agricultural  products." 

Commerce  is  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  one 
country  for  those  of  another.  The  report  shows 
that  when  nations  pass  laws  which  interfere  with 
this  natural  exchange,  and  force  exports  of  specie, 
trade  must  be  necessarily  restricted.  Our  Com 
Laws  have  afforded  too  many  instances  of  the  truth 
of  this  fact.  Having  no  regular  trade  with  foreign 
countries  for  corn  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures, 
whenever  we  need  foreign  supplies  of  com  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  for  it  in  specie;  and  hence  the  disturb- 
ance of  our  currency,  the  diminished  demand  for 
our  manufactures,  the  decline  in  prices,  the  want  of 
employment,  and  the  long  train  of  evils  which 
follow. 

"  The  glowing  West,  in  a  series  of  years,  must  be  the 
greatest  sufferers  by  the  tariff,  in  depriving  them  of  the 
foreign  market,  and  of  that  of  the  cotton-growing  states. 
We  demand,  in  fact,  for  our  agricultural  products,  specie 
from  nearly  all  the  the  world,  by  heavy  taxes  upon  all  their 
manufactures  ;  and  their  purchases  from  us  must  therefore 
be  limited,  as  well  as  their  sales  to  us  enhanced  in  price. 
Such  a  demand  for  specie,  which  we  know  in  advance  cannot 
be  complied  with,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  decree  excluding 
most  of  our  agricultural  products  from  the  foreigu  markets. 
Such  is  the  rigour  of  our  restrictions,  that  nothiug  short  of 
a  famine  opens  freely  the  ports  of  Europe  for  our  breadstuifs. 
Agriculture  is  our  chief  employment ;  it  is  best  adapted  to 
our  situation,  and,  if  not  depressed  by  the  tariff,  would  be  the 
most  profitable.  We  can  raise  a  larger  surplus  of  agricul- 
tural products,  and  a  greater  variety,  than  almost  any  other 
nation,  and  at  cheaper  rates.  Remove,  then,  from  agriculture 
all  our  restrictions,  and,  by  its  own  unfettered  power,  it  will 
break  down  all  foreign  restrictions,  and,  our  own  being  re- 
moved, would  feed  the  hungry  aud  clothe  the  poor  of  our 
fellow-men  throughout  all  the  densely  peopled  nations  of  the 
world.  But  now  we  will  takenothiug  in  exchange  for  these  pro- 
ducts but  specie,  except  at  very  lugh  duties ;  and  nothing 
but  a  famine  breaks  down  all  foreign  restrictions,  and  opens 
for  a  time  the  ports  of  Europe  to  our  hreadstuffs.  If,  on  a 
reduction  of  our  duties,  England  repeals  her  Corn  Laws, 
nearly  all  Europe  must  follow  her  example,  or  give  to  her 
manufacturers  advantages  which  cannot  be  successfully  en- 
countered in  most  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  tariff 
did  not  raise  the  price  of  our  hreadstuffs,  but  a  bad  harvest 
in  England  does — giving  us  for  the  time  that  foreign  market 
which  we  would  soon  have  at  all  times,  by  that  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Law  wliich  must  follow  the  reduction  of  our  duties. 
But  while  hreadstuffs  rise  with  a  had  harvest  in  England, 
cotton  almost  invariably  falls ;  because  the  increased  sum 
which,  in  that  event,  England  must  pay  for  our  hreadstuffs 
we  will  take,  not  in  manufactures,  but  only  in  specie;  and, 
not  having  it  to  spare,  she  brings  down,  even  to  a  greater 
extent,  the  price  of  our  cotton.  Hence  the  result,  that  a  bad 
harvest  in  England  reduces  the  aggregate  price  of  our  ex  - 
ports, often  turns  the  exchanges  against  us,  carrying  our 
specie  abroad,  and  inflicting  a  serious  blow  on  our  prosperity. 
Foreign  nations  cannot  for  a  series  of  years  import  more 
than  they  export ;  and  if  we  close  our  markets  against  then' 
imports  by  high  duties,  they  must  buy  less  of  our  exports,  or 
give  a  lower  price,  or  both." 

"  Coal,  iron,  sugar,  and  molasses,  articles  of  great  bulk 
and  weight,  yielded  last  year  six  millions  of  revenue,  at  an 
average  rate  of  duty  exceeding  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
These  duties  are  far  too  high  for  revenue  upon  all  these  ar- 
ticles, and  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard. 

"  The  duty  on  cotton-bagging  is  equivalent  to  55  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  Scotch  bagging,  and  to  123  II  per 
cent,  on  the  gunny  bag ;  and  yet  the  whole  revenue  from 
these  duties  has  fallen  to  Gfi,0fil,50  dollars.  Nearly  the  en- 
tire amount,  therefore,  of  this  enormous  tax  makes  no  addi- 
tion to  the  revenue,  but  passes  to  the  benefit  of  about  thirty 
manufacturers.  As  five-sixths  of  the  cotton  crop  is  exported 
abroad,  the  same  proportion  of  the  bagging  around  the  bale 
is  exported,  and  sold  abroad  at  a  heavy  loss,  growing  out  of 
a  deduction  for  tare.  Now,  as  duties  are  designed  to  operate 
only  on  the  domestic  consumption,  there  ought  to  be  a  draw- 
back of  the  whole  duty  on  cotton-bagging  re-exported  around 
the  bale,  on  the  same  principles  on  which  drawbacks  are 
allowed  in  other  cases.  The  cotton  planting  is  the  great 
exporting  interest,  and  suffers  from  the  tariff  in  the  double 
capacity  of  consumer  and  exporter.  Cotton  is  the  great  basis 
of  our  foreign  exchange,  furnishiug  most  of  the  means  to 
purchase  imports  and  supply  the  revenue.  It  is  thus  the 
source  of  two  thirds  of  the  revenue,  and  of  our  foreigu  freight 
and  commerce,  upholding  our  commercial  marine,  and  mari- 
time power.  It  is  also  a  bond  of  peace  with  foreign  nations, 
constructing  a  stronger  preventive  of  war  than  armies  or 
navies,  forts  or  armaments.  At  present  prices,  our  cotton 
crop  will  yield  an  annual  product  of  72,000,000  dollars,  and 
the  manufactured  fabric  50-4,000,000  dollars,  furnishing  pro- 
fits abroad  to  thousands  of  capitalists,  and  wages  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  working  classes — all  of  whom 
would  be  deeply  injured  by  any  disturbances,  growing  out  of 
a  state  of  war,  to  the  direct  and  adequate  supply  of  the  raw 
material.  If  our  manufacturers  consume  400,000  bales,  it 
would  cost  them  12,000,000  dollars,  whilst  selling  the  manu- 
factured fabric  for  81,000,000  dollars ;  and  they  should  be 
the  last  to  unite  in  imposing  heavy  taxes  upon  that  great 
interest  which  supplies  them  with  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  they  realise  such  immense  profits.  Accompanying 
the  drawback  of  the  duty  on  cotton-bagging  should  be  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  foreign  cotton,  which  is  inoperative 
and  delusive,  and  not  desired  by  the  domestic  producer." 

Our  com  monopolists  tell  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers that  the  Com  Laws  were  passed  for  their 
benefit,  and  that  if  they  be  repealed  wages  will  fall. 
This  impudent  assertion  was  answered  the  other 
day  at  the  meeting  of  the  poor  Wiltshire  labourers, 
by  the  declaration  that  they  only  earned  (is.  to  8s. 
per  week !  The  American  monopolists  tell  their 
dupes  the  same  story,  and,  as  appears  from  the 
Secretary's  report,  with  about  the  same  degree  of 
truth ; 


"  An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  poor  by  the  friends  of 
protection,  on  the  ground  that  it  augments  the  wages  of 
labour.  In  reply,  it  i;:  contended  that  the  wages  of  labour 
have  not  augmented  since  the  tariff  of  1812,  and  that  in 
some  cases  they  have  diminished. 

"  Where  the  number  of  manufactories  is  not  great,  (he 
power  of  the  system  to  regulate  the  wages  of  labour  is  in- 
considerable; but,  as  the  profit  of  capital  invested  in  manu- 
factures is  augmented  by  the  protective  tariff,  there  is  a 
corresponding  increase  of  power,  until  the  control  of  such 
capital  over  the  wages  of  labour  becomes  irresistible.  As 
this  power  is  exercised  from  time  to  time,  we  find  it  resisted 
by  combinations  amongst  tjhe  working  classes — by  turning 
out  for  highei  wages,  or  for  shorter  time,  by  trades'  union; 
and  in  some  countries,  unfortunately,  by  violence  and 
bloodshed.  But  the  Government,  by  protective  duties,  arrays 
itself  on  the  side  of  the  manufacturing  system,  and,  by  thus 
augmenting  its  wealth  and  power,  soon  terminates  in  its 
favour  the  struggle  between  man  and  money — between  ca- 
pital and  labour.  When  the  tariff  of  1812  was  enacted,  the 
maximum  duty  was  20  per  cent.  By  that  act,  the  average 
of  duties  on  the  protected  article  was  more  than  doubled. 
But  the  wages  of  labour  did  not  increase  in  a  corresponding 
ratio,  or  in  any  ratio  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  whilst 
wages  in  some  cases  have  diminished,  the  prices  of  many 
articles  used  by  the  working  classes  have  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

"A  protective  tariff  is  a  question  regarding  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  profits  of  capital.  That  is  its  object,  and  not 
to  augment  the  wages  of  labour,  which  would  reduce  those 
profits.  It  is  a  question  of  per  centage,  and  is  to  decide 
whether  money  vested  in  our  manufactures  shall,  by  special 
legislation,  yield  a  profit  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent., 
or  whether  it  shall  remain  satisfied  with  a  dividend  equal  to 
that  accruing  from  the  same  capital,  when  invested  in  agri- 
culture, commerce,  or  navigation. 

"  It  discriminates  in  favour  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
against  the  mechanic,  by  many  higher  duties  upon  the 
manufacture,  than  upon  the  article  made  out  of  it  by  the. 
mechanic.  It  discriminates  in  favour  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  against  the  merchant,  by  injurious  restrictions  upon 
trade  and  commerce ;  and  against  the  ship  building  and  na- 
vigating interest,  by  heavy  duties  on  almost  ever/  article 
used  in  building  or  navigating  vessels.  It  discriminates 
in  favour  of  manufactures,  mid  against  exports,  which  are 
as  truly  the  product  of  American  industry  as  manufactures. 
It  discriminates  in  favour  of  the  rich,  against  the  poor,  by 
high  duties  upon  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  aud  by 
minimums  aud  specific  duties,  rendering  the  tax  upon  the 
real  value  much  higher  on  the  cheaper  than  upon  the  fine c 
article." 

It  was  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Deacon  Hiimo 
and  Mr.  Macgregor,  both  Secretaries  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  therefore  the  highest  authority,  that 
the  effects  of  our  Corn  Laws  were  to  impose  a  bur- 
then upon  the  people  greater  than  the  amount  of 
all  the  State  taxes,  including  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  The  Secretary  tells  us,  that  the 
American  monopoly  taxes  the  people  to  the  extent 
of  81,000,000  dols.,  but  that  of  this  sum  only 
27,000,000  dols.  reaches  the  State  treasury;  and 
moreover,  that  20  millions  of  people  are  thus  taxed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  small  fraction  of  10,000  capi 
talists.  In  like  manner  our  Com  Laws  tax  the 
people  to  the  amount  of  50  to  O0,000,000Z.  per 
annum  for  the  presumed  benefit  of  a  few  thousand 
owners  of  land ; 

"  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  prest-n; 
tariff  are  paid,  not  into  the  treasury,  but  to  the  protected 
classes.  The  revenue  from  imports  last  year  exceeded  27 
millions  of  dollars.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  heavy  tax ;  but  the 
whole  tax  imposed  upon  the  people  by  the  present  tariff  is 
not  less  than  81  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  27  millions  an; 
paid  to  the  Government  upon  the  imports,  and  54  millions 
to  the  protected  classes,  in  enhanced  prices  of  similar  domes- 
tic articles. 

"  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  position  that  the  dun- 
is  added  to  the  price  of  the  import,  and  idso  of  its  domestic 
rival.  If  the  import  is  enhanced  in  price  by  the  duty,  so 
must  be  the  domestic  rival ;  for,  being  like  articles,  their 
price  must  be  the  same  in  the  same  market.  The  merchant 
advances  in  cash  the  duty  on  the  import,  and  adds  the  duty, 
with  -a  profit  upon  it,  and  other  charges,  to  the  price,  which 
must  therefore  be  enhanced  to  that  extent,  unless  the  foreign 
producer  had  first  deducted  the  duty  from  the  price.  But 
tlus  is  impossible  ;  for  such  now  is,  and  long  has  been,  the 
superabundance  of  capital  and  active  competition  in  Eu- 
rope, that  a  profit  of  six  per  cent,  in  any  business  is  sufii- 
cient  to  produce  large  investments  of  money  in  that  busi- 
ness ;  aud  if,  by  a  tariff,  a  duty  of  four  per  cent,  be  exacted 
on  the  products  of  such  business,  and  the  foreigu  producer 
deducts  that  duty  from  his  previous  price,  he  must  sustain  a 
heavy  loss.  This  loss  would  also  soon  extend  beyond  the 
sales  for  our  consumption  to  the  sales  of  our  merchants 
of  articles  to  be  re-exported  by  tkeui  from  our  ports  with  a 
drawback  of  duty,  which  would  bring  dovrn  their  price 
throughout  the  markets  of  the  world.  But  this  the  foreigu 
producer  cannot  afford.  The  duty,  therefore,  must  be  added 
to  the  price,  and  paid  by  the  consumer ;  the  duty  constituting 
as  much  a  part  of  the  price  as  the  cost  of  production. 

"  If  it  be  true  that,  when  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  is  imposed 
by  our  tariff,  the  foreign  producer  first  deducts  the  duty  from 
the  previous  price  on  the  sale  to  our  merchant,  it  must  be 
equally  true  with  a  duty  of  100  per  cent.,  which  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  previous  price,  aud,  wheu  deducted,  would  re-^: 
duce  the  price  to  nothing. 

"  In  suggesting  improvements  in  the  revenue  laws,  the 
following  principles  have  been  adopted : 

"1.  That  no  more  money  should  be  collected  than  is 
necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  Government  economically 
administered. 

"  2.  That  no  duty  be  imposed  on  any  article  above  the 
lowest  rate  which  will  yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue. 

"  3.  That  below  such  rate,  discrimination  may  be  made, 
descending  in  the  scale  of  duties;  or, for  imperative  reasons, 
the  article  may  be  placed  in  the  list  of  those  free  from  all 
duty. 

"4.  That  the  maximum  revenue  duty  should  be  imposed 
on  luxuries. 

I    "0.  That  all  minimum*,  and  all  specific  duties,  should 
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he  abolished,  and  ad  valoferli  duties  substituted  in  their 
place— care  being  taken  to  guai'd  Sgainst  fraudulent  invoices 
and  under-valuation,  and  to  assess  the  duty  upon  tbe  actual 
market  value. 

"  6.  That  the  duties  should  be  so  imposed  as  to  operate 
as  equallv  as  possible  throughout  the  union,  discriminating 
neither  for  nor  against  any  class  or  section. 

"  Thus,  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  is  levied  on  all  manufactures  of  cotton ;  but  the 
law  further  provides  that  cotton  goods,  '  not  dyed,  co- 
loured, printed,  or  stained,  not  exceeding  m  value  BO  cents 
per  square  yard,  shall  be  valued  at  20  cents  per  square 
yard.'  If,  then,  the  real  value  of  the  cheapest  cotton  goods 
is  but  4  cents  a  square  yard,  it  is  placed  by  the  false  value  of 
20  cents  per  square  yard,  and  the  duty  levied  on  the  ficti- 
tious value— raising  it  live  times  higher  on  the  cheap  article 
consumed  by  the  poor  —  than  upon  the  fine  article  pur- 
chased by  the  more  wealthy.  Indeed,  by  House  document, 
No.  306  of  the  first  session  of  the  28th  Congress,  this  differ- 
ence, by  actual  importation,  was  65  per  cent,  between  the 
cheaper  and  the  finerarticle  of  the  20  per  ceut.  minimum,  131 
per  cent,  on  the  30  per  cent  minimum,  48§  per  cent,  on  the 
85  per  cent,  minimum,  84  per  cent,  on  the  (io  per  cent,  mini- 
mum, and  84  per  cent,  on  the  75  per  cent,  minimum.  This 
difference  isfounded  on  actual  importation,  and  shows  an  ave- 
rage discrimination  against  the  poor  on  cottou  imports  of  82  per 
cent,  beyond  what  the  tax  would  be  if  assessed  upon  the  actual 
■value.  The  operation  of  the  specific  duty  presents  a  simi- 
lar discrimination  against  the  poor  and  in  favour  of  tbe  rich. 
Thus,  upon  salt,  the  duty  is  not  upon  the  value,  but  it  is 
eight  cents,  a  bushel,  whether  the  article  be  coarse  or  fine, 
showing,  by  the  same  document,  from  actual  importation,  a 
discrimination  of  61  per  cent,  againstthe  cheap,  and  in  favour 
of  the  finer  article  ;  and  this,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is 
the  effect  of  all  specific  duties.  When  we  consider  that 
2,892,621  74  dollars  of  the  revenue  last  year  was  collected 
l>y  minimum  duties,and  13,311,080  46  dol.  byspecific  duties, 
the  discrimination  against  the  cheaper  article  must  amount, 
Try  estimates  founded  on  the  same  document,  to  a  tax  of 
5,108,422  dollars,  exacted  by  miuimums  and  specific  duties 
annually  from  the  poorer  classes,  by  raising  thus  the  duties 
on  the  cheaper  article  above  what  they  would  be  if  duty  were 
assessed  upon  the  actual  value.  If  direct  taxes  were  made 
specific,  they  would  be  intolerable.  Thus,  if  an  annual  tax 
of  thirty  dollars  were  assessed  on  all  houses,  without  respect 
to  their  actual  value,  making  the  owner  of  the  humble  tene- 
ment or  cabin  pay  a  tax  of  30  dollars,  and  the  owner  of  the 
costly  mansion  a  tax  of  but  30  dollars  on  their  respective 
Jjous'es — it  would  differ  in  degree,  but  not  in  principle,  from 
the  same  unvarying  specific  duty  on  cheap  as  on  fine  articles. 
If  any  discrimination  should  he  made,  it  should  be  the  re- 
verse of  the  specific  duty,  and  of  the  minimum  principle,  by 
establishing  a  maximum  standard,  above  which  value  the 
iduty  on  the  finer  articles  should  be  higher,  and  below  which 
they  should  be  lower  on  the  cheaper  article.  The  tax  upon 
tthe"  actual  value  is  the  most  equal,  and  can  only  he  accom- 
plished by  ad  valorem  duties.  As  to  fraudulent  invoices  and 
under-valuation,  these  dangers  are  believed  to  be  arrested 
effectually  by  the  stringent  provisions  and  severe  penalty  of 
the  17th  section  of  the  tariff  of  1842  ;  and  now  one-half  of 
the  revenue  is  collected  from  ad  valorem  duties. 

"  From  improved  machinery,  diminished  prices  of  the  raw 
material,  or  other  causes,  prices  may  fall  even  after  a  tariff, 
but  they  would  in  such  coses  have  fallen  much  more  but 
for  a  tariff.  The  truest  comparison  is  between  the  present 
price  of  the  same  article  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  price  is  lower  in  the  foreign  market  than  in 
our  own,  the  duty,  if  equal  to  that  difference,  must  to  that 
extent  enhance  the  price,  and  in  the  same  rate  with  the 
lower  duty.  The  difference  in  price  at  home  and  abroad  is 
generally  about  equal  to  the  difference  in 'the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  presents,  in  a  series  of  years,  the  surest 
measures  of  the  effect  of  the  duty  —  the  enhancement  in 
price  being  equal  to  that  difference  if  the  duty  be  higher 
than  that  difference,  or  equal  to  it,  or,  if  the  duty  be 
lower,  then  the  enhancement  is  equal  to  the  duty;'  and 
if  the  article  is  produced,  like  cotton,  more  cheaply  here 
than  abroad,  the  duty  is  inoperative.  The  great  argument 
for  the  tariff  is,  that,  foreign  labour  being  cheaper  than  our 
own.  the  cost  of  foreign  production,  it  is  said,  is  lessened  to 
that  extent ;  and  that  we  must  make  up  this  difference  by 
an  equivalent  duty,  and  a  corresponding  enhancement  in 
price,  in  our  own  market,  both  of  the  foreign  article  and  of 
its  rival  domestic  product— thus  rendering  the  duty  a  tax 
on  all  consnmers,  for  the  benefit  of  the  protected  classes. 
If  the  marshal  were  sent  by  the  federal  government  to 
collect  a  direct  tax  upon  the  whole  people,  to  be  paid  over 
to  manufacturing  capitalists  to  them  to  sustain  their  busi- 
ness, or  realise  a  larger  profit,  it  would  be  the  same  in 
effect  as  the  protective  duty,  which,  when  analysed  in 
its  simplest  elements,  and  reduced  to  actual  results,  is  a 
mere  subtraction  of  so  much  money  from  the  people,  to 
increase  the  revenues  of  the  protected  classes.  Legisla- 
tion for  classes  is  against  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  and 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and,  it  is 
apprehended  by  many,  may  become  but  another  form  for 
privileged  orders — indicated  here  not  by  rank  or  title,  but 
by  profits,  and  dividends,  extracted  from  the  many,  by  taxes 
upon  lliem,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  No  prejudice  is  felt 
by  the  Secretary  *of  the  Treasury  against  manufacturers. 
His  opposition  is  to  the  protective  system,  and  not  to  classes 
or  individuals.  He  doubts  not  that  the  manufacturers  are 
sincerely  persuaded  that  the  system  which  is  a  source  of  so 
much  profit  to  them,  is  beneficial  also  to  the  country.  He 
entertains  a  contrary  opinion,  and  claims  for  the  opponents 
of  the  system  a  settled  conviction  of  its  injurious  effects. 
Whilst  a  due  regard  to  the  just  and  equal  rights  of  all 
classes  forbids  a  discrimination  in  favour  of  the  manufac- 
turers, by  duties  above  the  lowest  revenue  limit,  no  dispo- 
sition is  felt  to  discriminate  against  them  by  reducing  such 
wB'J^luties  as  operate  in  their  favour  below  that  standard.  Un- 
.■V*5^»^er  revenue  duties,  it  is  believed,  they  would  still  receive  a 
jMsonable  profit,  equal  to  that  realised  by  those  engaged  in 
/'<■  !  r''-yff^r  pursuits;  and  it  is  thought  they  should  desire  no  more, 
'/rfliast  through  the  agency  of  governmental  power.  Equal 
9WHS  and  profits,  so  far  as  laws  are  made,  best  conform  lo 
V  Niwglrinciplcs  upon  Which  the  constitution  was  founded,  and 
/  vi.  .':  /jJun  an  undeviating  regard  to  which  all  its  functions 
sli6  ild  be  exercised — looking  to  the  whole  country,  and  not 
to  classes  or  sections. 
r,«rt  'AliJN1  seems  strange,  that  while  the  profit  of  agriculture 
'  A  '  varies  from  one  to  eight  per  cent.,  that  of  manufacturers  is 
more  than  double.  Tbe  reason  is,  that  whilst  the  high  duties 
secure  nearly  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  to  the  manu- 
facturer, the  fanner  and  planter  are  deprived  to  n  great 
extent  of  the  foreign  market  by  these  duties.  The  farmer 
and  planter  are,  lo  a  great  extent,  forbidden  to  buy  in  the 
foreigu  market,  and  confined  to  the  domestic  articles  en- 


hanced in  price  by  the  duties.  The  tariff  is  thus  a  double 
benefit  to  the  manufacturer,  and  a  double  loss  to  the  farmer 
and  planter — a  benefit  to  the  former,  in  nearly  a  monopoly 
of  the  home  market,  and  in  enhanced  prices  of  their  fabrics, 
and  a  loss  to  the  latter  in  the  payment  of  those  high  prices, 
and  in  total  or  partial  exclusion  from  the  foreign  mar- 
ket. The  true  question  is,  whether  the  farmer  and  planter 
shall,  to  a  great  extent,  supply  our  people  with  cheap 
manufactures,  purchased  abroad  with  their  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, or  whether  this  exchange  shall  he  forbidden  by 
high  duties  on  such  manufactures,  and  their  supply 
thrown,  as  a  monopoly,  at  large  prices,  by  high  tariffs, 
into  the  hands  of  our  own  manufacturers?  The  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  capitalists  who  derive  the  benefit 
from  the  heavy  taxes  extracted  by  the  tariff  from  twenty 
millions  of  people  does  not  exceed  ten  thousand.  The 
whole  number  (including  the  working  classes  engaged  in 
our  manufactures)  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  tariff, 
does  not  exceed  400,000,  of  whom  not  more  than  40,000 
have  been  brought  into  this  pursuit  by  the  last  tariff.  But 
this  small  number  of  40,000  would  still  have  been  in  the 
country,  consuming  our  agricultural  products  ;  and  in  the 
attempt  to  secure  them  as  purchase! S,  so  small  in  number, 
and  not  consuming  one-half  the  supply  of  many  countries, 
the  farmer  and  planter  are  asked  to  sacrifice  the  markets  of 
the  world,  containing  a  population  of  600  millions,  .disabled 
from  purchasing  onr  products  by  our  high  duties  on  all  they 
would  sell  in  exchange.  The  farmer  and  planter  would  have 
the  home  market  without  a  tariff,  and  they  would  have  the 
foreign  market,  also,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  but  for  the 
total  or  partial  prohibition  of  the  late  tariff." 

Monopoly  in  the  United  States  will  not  long  sur- 
vive the  Secretary's  very  able  exposure  of  its  injus- 
tice and  thoroughly  anti-republican  character.  The 
American  people  arp  too  shrewd  not  to  see  that 
their  truest  policy  consists  in  commerce  free  as 
their  political  institutions.  We  may  be  excused  if 
we  exult  in  the  pleasing  idea  that  our  seven  years' 
labours  have  not  been  in  vain.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  declared  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade.  We  doubt  not  a  message  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter will  shortly  be  delivered  to  our  assembled  Par- 
liament. When  the  two  freest  nations  of  the 
world  shall  have  hoisted  the  banner  of  Free  Trade, 
it  will  be  the  signal  for  other  nations  also  to  hoist 
the  white  emblem  of  "  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men."  "This  will  (in  the  language  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn) indeed  be  a  victory — the  harbinger  of  a 

NEW  AND  BRIGHTER  AND  HIGHER  CIVILIZATION." 

The  Council  of  the  League  some  time  ago  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Calhoun  and  General  M'Duffie,  the 
Free  Trade  leaders  in  America,  splendidly  bound 
copies  of  the  League,  as  a  mark  of  its  esteem  and 
sympathy,  and  of  the  sense  it  entertained  of  their 
able  and  indefatigable  advocacy  of  Free  Trade 
principles.  We  are  happy  to  leam  that  the  Coun- 
cil has  ordered  similar  tokens  to  be  prepared  for 
presentation  to  President  Polk,  and  to  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Walker,  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States' 
Treasury. 


THE  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  FUND. 

We  re-publish  from  last  week's  League,  with  con- 
siderable additions,  the  list  of  Local  Treasurers, 
and  once  more  urge  upon  all  those  who  have  not 
yet  replied  to  the  Circular  of  the  Council  relative 
to  their  appointment,  to  do  so  without  delay. 

The  Council,  we  believe,  are  anxiousto  announce, 
not  only  in  the  columns  of  this  journal,  but  also  in 
the  local  papers,  the  name  of  some  gentleman  in 
every  considerable  town  in  the  country,  to  whom 
subscriptions  may  be  paid,  and  by  whom  they  will 
be  transmitted  to  Manchester.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant preliminary  arrangement,  and  will,  we 
trust,  receive  the  prompt  attention  of  those  who 
have  been  corresponded  with  on  the  subject. 

The  gentlemen  named  below  will,  as  we  hare 
already  implied,  receive  contributions  in  their  se- 
veral neighbourhoods. 

Immediate  exertion  is  not  only  important — it  is 
imperatively  necessary.  The  present  is  tbe  moment 
for  action  ;  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  pass  away  unim- 
proved, we  may  look  in  vain  for  the  recurrence  of 
another  opportunity  of  acting  so  influentially,  or 
with  such  probabilities  of  success. 

The  Subscription  Cards  and  Books  are  now 
ready,  and  will  be  supplied  either  direct  from  the 
offices  of  the  League,  in  Manchester,  or 
Local  Treasurers. 

Andover — .Tames  Baker,  Esq.,  Prospect  House. 
Ashton-under-Lyne — Thomas  Mason,  Esq. 
Aylesbury — J.  P.  1!.  Payne,  Esq, 
Alnwick— Thos.  Duncan,  Esq. 
Ayr- -J.  Kinross,  Esq. 
Annan — Alex.  Donuie,  Esq. 
Amershand — E.  West, Esq. 
Beaminster — Mr.  ,los.  Tite,  Clenham  Mill, 
lintli — Admiral  Gordon,  B.N.,  Nelson-place,  Norfolk-cres 
cent. 

Barnsley — .1.  S.  Parkinson,  Ksq.,  Linen  manufacturer. 
Helper — Mr. .).  W.  Hancock. 
Bromsgrove — W.  A.  Greening,  Esq. 
Bridgewater — William  Browne,  Esq. 
Burton  on  Trent — J.  N.  Hanson,  Esq. 
Bristol — George  Thomas,  Esq.,  Great  George-street,  Park 
street. 

Burnley — Geo.  Holgate,  Esq.,jun. 
Bridport— J.  P.  (Stephens,  Esq. 


Barnard  Castle — Mr.  Wm.Raine,  Horse  Market. 
Brighton — Isaac  Gray  Bass,  Esq. 
Bury — James  Kay,  Esq.,  woollen  manufacturer. 
Boston — Mr.  Robert  Stevenson. 
Cleekheaton — Geo.  Anderton,  Esq< 
Cambridge — Chas.  Newby,  Esq.,  60,  Regent-street. 
Crediton,  Devon — Edward  Davy,  Esq. 
Crayford,  Kent — Henry  Gould,  Esq. 
Carlisle — J.  Forster,  Esq.,  Caldewgate. 
Colne— Mr.  T.  T.  England. 
Chorley — Mr.  James  Wallwork. 
Carmarthen — Henry  Norton,  Esq. 
Chapel  en  le-Frith — J.  Carrington,  Esq, 
Devonport — Samuel  Oram,  Esq.,  Market-street. 
Dundee — Edward  Baxter,  Esq. 
Doncaster — Mr.  Robert  Milner.  . 
Dunbar — James  Wilson,  Esq.,  Belhaven. 
Dartmouth — Noah  CI ift,  Esq.  — 
Darlaston — Charles  Green,  Esq. 
Dunfermline — Mr.  R.  Robertson,  Draper. 
Edinburgh — Messrs.  Arch.  Thomson  and  Co.,  25.%  High- 
street. 

Exeter — Mr.  Samuel  Maunder. 

Eyusford,  Kent — Mr.  H.  Rogers. 

Falkirk — John  Smith,  Esq.,  Writer. 

Forfar — Mr.  Wm.  Sturroek. 

Gateshead — Geo.  Crawshay,  Esq. 

Garstang — Dr.  Bell,  Chapel-street. 

Glossop — John  Kershaw,  Esq. 

Gloucester — Samuel  Bowly,  Esq. 

Horsham — James  Agate,  Esq.,  North  Parade. 

Halifax — Mr.  Thomas  Denton,  Old  Market. 

Hinckley — Mr.  Thos.  Payne. 

Holywell— Thos.  Mather,  Esq.,  Glyu  Abbot. 

Hastings — Mr.  Thos.  Ross,  Jun. 

Hazel  Grove— Mr.  T.  Wharmby 

Huddersfield — Foster  Shaw,  Esq. 

Hawick,  N.B. — Mr.  George  Easton. 

Idle,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire — Mr.  Wm.  Russell. 

Inverness — Donald  Frazer,  Esq.,  jun. 

Jedburgh — Geo.  Hilson,  Esq.,  Manufacturer. 

Kendal — Geo.  Charnley,  Esq. 

Kelso — Mr.  Alexander  Dodds,  Grocer. 

Knaresborough — Mr.  Thos.  Addyman,  High-street. 

Keighley — J.  Craven,  Esq.,  worsted  spinner. 

Kirkcaldy — Mr.  Roht.  Bryson. 

Knutsford — Henry  Long,  Esq. 

London — A.  W.  Paulton,  Esq.,  at  the  offices  of  the  League 

07,  Fleet  street. 
Luton — James  Waller,  Esq.,  merchant. 
Leek — Thos.  Birch,  Esq. 
Lancaster — George  Jackson,  Esq. 
Leicester — J.  D.  Harris,  Esq. 
Leighton  Buzzard — Thomas  Price,  Esq.,  Newtown. 
Leominster — Mr.  J.  V.  Chilcott. 
Landport,  &c. — Mr.  Thos.  Ross. 
Lichfield— Dr.  Rowley,  M.D. 
Leeds — Samuel  Bircball,  Esq.,  woolstapler. 
Maesteg.  near  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire — Mr.  Jos.  Crayne. 
Manchester — Mr.  James  Jones,  at  the  offices  of  the  League, 

0,  Newall's-buildings,  Market-street. 
Maidenhead — Mr.  Thomas  Woodcock,  draper. 
Maidstone — Richard  Nelmes,  Esq.,  100,  Week  street. 
Maldon — G.  W.  Digby,  Esq. 
Middleton,  near  Manchester — Mr.  Daniel  Burton. 
Mottram — Mr.  Saml.  Oldham. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne — George  Crawshay,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 

Daniel  Liddell,  Carliol-street. 
Nantwich — Mr.  Pliilip  Barker. 
Newcastle-under-Lyne — Mr.  Elias  Shaw. 
New  Mills — John  Yates,  Esq. 
Oldham— John  Piatt,  Esq.,  Hartford  Ironworks. 
Ossett,  near  Wakefield — Mr.  Frank  Fearnside. 
Potteries,  The — Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq. 
Poole — G.  R.  Penney,  Esq. 
Poutefract — Mr.  W.  Kidd.  news  agent. 
Pateley  Bridge — Mr.  R.  Haiker. 
Plymouth — Jno.  Symons,  Esq.,  Kinterburg-st. 
Reigate    Mr.  Thomas  Dann. 
Ramsgate — Mr.  Henry  Scott,  57,  Queen-street. 
Salisbury — Jno.  Lambert,  Esq. 
Sevenoaks,  Kent — John  Clark,  Esq. 
St.  Columb — Mr.  W.  Brown,  3,  Fair-street. 
Scarborough — Isaac  Stickney.  Esq. 
Sheffield — William  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  Merchant. 
Skipton — J.  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Southport — Bichard  Johnson,  Esq. 
Stockport — Mr.  J.  Heginbotbam,  Millgate. 
Sirhowy,  Monmouthshire — Rev.  Richard  Jones. 
South  Shields — Mr.  James  Bell. 
Stourbridge — Mr.  E.  Baylie. 
Strood — Mr.  John  S.  Cobb. 

Swaffham  and  West  Norfolk — Arthur  Morse,  Esq.,  Swaff- 

ham. 

Swansea — Mr.  Joseph  Rutter. 
Stroud— Mr.  T.  Parsons. 
Stirling,  Robert  Smith,  Esq. 

Suuderland — Mr.  Edward  C.  Robson,  Frederic-street, 
Bishopwearmouth. 

Shepton  Mallett — W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Woodbourne  Cot- 
tage. 

Staleybridge — Henry  Bayley,  Esq. 
Todmordeu — W.  Haworth,  Esq.,  North  View. 
Tewkesbury — Mr.  Benjamin  Harris. 
Thetford— Mr.  Henry  Brown 
Warminster — Mr.  H.  Bastings 
Wednesbury — Benjamin  Round,  Esq. 
Wareham — J.  Pike,  Esq.,  Merchant. 
Westbury — N.  Overbury,  Esq. 

Wigan — Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  Spinner,  and  Mr.  Thom»9 

Wall,  Bookseller. 
Wirksworth — Mr.  B.  Street,  White  Lion  Inn. 
Wakefield — Charles  Morton,  Esq.,  Whitwood  Colliery. 
Whitchurch — Mr.  Richard  Thomas. 
Weymouth — Mr.  Charles  Pope. 
Westbromwich — J.  Spittle,  Esq. 
York — Thomas  Swales,  Esq.,  Lawrence-street. 
Yarmouth — Mr.  Jno.  Fish,  Denes. 


Marquis  Wei.t.eslev's  Memoirs. — At  this  moment  the 
opinions  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  on  the  great  question  of 
Free  Frade,  and  the  unrestricted  importation  of  food  for  the 
people,  are  peculiarly  interesting.  In  the  •'  Memoirs  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,"  just  published,  there  is  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  an  ably  drawn  up  protest 
expressing  his  lordship's  objections  against  the  whole  princi- 
ple of  the  baneful  measure  of  1810. 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 


tb£  free-trade  mirror  of  parliament  for  tiie 
session  of  184g. 

First  Week,  ending  Saturday,  January  24. 
The  session  of  Parliament  for  1846  has  opened  at  an 
earlier  period  than  usual,  and  under  circumstances  the 
most  remarkable  which  have  occurred  in  the  entire  his- 
tory  of  Free  Trade  agitation. 

After  a  night  of  storm  and  rain — a  night  in  which  the 
elements  seemed  let  loose,  as  if  to  illustrate  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  if  it  were  abandoned 
to  the  anarchic  sway  of  the  monopolists— the  sun,  about 
the  middle  of  the  day,  on  Thursday,  the  22d  January, 
peeped  forth,  and  threw  a  cheerful  aspect  over  the  royal 
procession.  The  crowds  on  the  streets  assembled  to 
greet  her  Majesty  were  greater  than  usual  ;  while  the 
House  of  Lords  contained  a  more  splendid  array  of  rank 
and  fashion  than  we  recollect  on  any  similar  occasion 
for  several  years  past. 

The  usual  ceremonials  having  been  gone  through,  her 
Majesty  delivered  the  following  "Most  Gracious 
Speech  :" 

My  Lobds  and  Gentlemen-, 
It  gives  me  gTeat  satisfaction  agaiu  to  meet  you  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  recurring  to  your  assist- 
ance and  advice. 

I  continue  to  receive  from  my  Allies,  and  from  all  other 
Foreign  Powers,  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  desire  to 
cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations  with  this  country. 

I  rejoice  that  in  concert  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
through  the  success  of  our  joint  mediation,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  adjust  the  differences  which  had  long  prevailed 
between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the  King  of  Persia,  and  had 
seriously  endangered  the  tranquillity  of  the  East. 

For  several  years  a  desolating  and  sanguinary  warfare  has 
afflicted  the  States  of  the  Eio  de  la  Plata.  The  Commerce 
of  all  nations  has  been  intemipted,  and  acts  of  barbarity 
have  been  committed  unknown  to  the  practice  of  civilised 
people.  In  conjunction  with  the  King  of  the  French  I  am 
endeavouring  to  effect  the  pacification  of  those  States. 

The  convention  concluded  with  France  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year,  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  is  about  to  be  earned  into  immediate  execution 
by  the  active  co-operation  of  the  two  Powers  on  the  Coast  of 
Africa. 

It  is  my  desire  that  the  present  union  and  the  good  un- 
derstanding which  so  happily  exists  between  us  may  always 
be  employed  to  promote  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  to  se- 
cure the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  regret  that  the  conflicting  claims  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  territory  on  the  North 
Western  Coast  of  America,  although  they  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  repeated  negociation,  still  remain  unsettled. 

You  may  be  assured  that  no  effort,  consistent  with  national 
honour,  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  bring  this  question 
to  an  early  and  peaceful  termination. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

The  Estimates  for  the  year  will  be  laid  before  you  at  an 
early  period. 

Although  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  en- 
forcing economy  in  all  branches  of  the  expenditure,  yet  I 
have  been  compelled,  by  a  due  regard  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service  and  to  the  state  of  our  naval  and  military 
establishments,  to  propose  some  increase  in  the  Estimates 
which  provide  for  their  efficiency. 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  observed  with  deep  regret  the  very  frequent  in- 
stances in  which  the  crime  of  deliberate  assassination  has 
been  of  late  committed  in  Ireland.  It  will  be  your  duty  to 
consider  whether  any  measures  can  be  devised  calculated  to 
give  increased  protection  to  life,  and  to  briDg  to  justice  the 
perpetrators  of  so  dreadful  a  crime. 

I  have  to  lament  that,  in  consequence  of  a  failure  of  the 
potato-crop  in  several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
will  be  a  deficient  supply  of  an  article  of  food  whicli  forms 
the  chief  subsistence  of  great  numbers  of  my  people.  The 
disease  by  which  the  plant  has  been  affected  has  prevailed 
to  the  greatest  extent  in  Ireland. 

I  have  adopted  all  such  precautions  as  it  was  in  my  power 
to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  which 
may  be  caused  by  this  calamity,  and  1  shall  confidently  rely 
on  your  co-operation  in  devising  such  other  means  for  effect- 
ing the  same  benevolent  purpose  as  may  require  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Legislature. 

I  have  had  great  satisfaction  in  giving  my  assent  to  the 
measures  which  you  have  presented  to  me  from  time  to  time, 
calculated  to  extend  commerce,  and  to  stimulate  domestic 
skill  and  industry,  by  the  repeal  of  prohibitory  and  the  relax- 
ation of  protective  duties. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  revenue,  the  increased  de- 
mand for  labour,  and  the  general  improvement  whieh  lias 
taken  place  in  the  internal  condition  of  the  country,  are 
strong  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  course  you  have  pur- 
sued. 

I  recommend  you  to  take  into  your  early  consideration, 
whether  the  principles  on  which  you  have  acted  may  not, 
with  advantage,  be  yet  more  extensively  applied,  and  whe- 
ther it  may  not  be  in  your  power,  after  a  careful  review  of 
the  existing  duties  upon  many  articles,  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  other  countries,  to  make  such  further  reductions 
and  remissions  as  may  tend  to  ensure  the  continuance  of 
the  great  benefits  to  which  I  have  adverted,  and,  bv  enlarg- 
ing our  commercial  intercourse,  to  strengthen  the'bonds  of 
amity  with  Foreign  Powers. 

!  Any  measures  which  you  may  adopt  foreffecting  these  great 
objects  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  accompanied  by  such  pre 
cautions  as  shall  prevent  permanent  loss  to  the  revenue  or 
injurious  results  to  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country. 

I  have  full  reliance  on  your  just  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration of  matters  so  deeply  affecting  the  public  welfare. 

it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence  on  your  councils,  you  may  be  enabled  to  pro- 
mote friendly  feelings  between  different  classes  of  my  subjects, 
provide  additional  security  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  and 
to  maintain  contentment  and  happiness  at  home,  by  increas- 
ing the  comforts  and  bettering  the  condition  of  the  great 
body  of  my  people. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  debate  on  the  Address 


was  tamo  and  brief.    The  Duke  of  Richmond  an- 
grily demanded    explanation  ;    the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington sheltered  himself  behind  a  Privy  Council- 
lor's oath  ;  and  Lord  Stanley,  who  stated  that  he 
had  received  the  Queen's    permission    to  disclose 
everything  connected  with  his  resignation  declined 
doing  so  on  that  occasion,  as  he  would  thereby  be 
driven  into  a  premature  discussion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
plans.  But  lie  intimated,  distinctly  enough,  that  he  had 
retired  because  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  attempt  to 
diminish  or  abolish  "  protection  to  native  industry."  A 
few  other  peers  took  part  in  the  discussion ;  and  Lord 
Brougham  made  a  rambling  and  really  contemptible 
attack  on  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  for  which  its 
members  had  very  ample  satisfaction  in  the  fact,  that  at 
the  very  same  moment  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  stating  their 
case  with  all  his  force  and  ability,  and  giving  in  his  un- 
qualified adhesion  to  their  views.    The  Earl  of  Radnor 
took  Lord  Brougham  to  task,  telling  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  whole  intellect  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
country  were  in  favour  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League; 
that  there  was  nothing  unconstitutional  in  its  proceed- 
ings; and,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  reminding  their 
lordships,  that  "  the  League  did  not  traffic  in  votes ; 
that  they  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  50/.  clause  in  the 
Reform  Act,  nor  did  they  split  up  property  to  manufacture 
votes."    Some  grumblings  followed  from  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  and  other  peers;  and  then  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  (who  had  shown  his  pre-eminent  capacity 
for  the  office  of  Premier,  and  the  combined  nobleness 
and  grandeur  of  his  character,  by  pettishly  asking  the 
Government  why  they  did  not  make  Mr.  Cobden  a  Peer, 
and  place  him  on  the  Treasury  Bench  in  the  House  of 
Lords .')  put  off  his  interrogations  until  next  week. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  scene  was  animating. 
The  House  was  crowded  ;  expectation  stood  on  tiptoe. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  notice  that  on  Tuesday  he  will 
bring  under  consideration  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
country,  and  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Several 
other  notices  were  given  ;  one  by  Lord  Ashley,  of  his 
intention  to  introduce  a  "  Ten  Hours'  bill."  Then 
came  on  the  business  of  the  night. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton  rose  to  move  the  Address, 
in  answer  to  the  Royal  Speech.  He  reminded  the 
House  that,  twenty  years  ago,  he  had,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Canning,  occupied  a  similar  position  ; 
and  this  reminiscence  led  him  to  his  chief  topic — that 
his  opinions  on  the  Corn  Law  have  undergone  an  en- 
tire alteration.  A  burst  of  cheering  from  the 
crowded  Opposition  benches  was  not  re-echoed  from 
the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House ;  the  "  great 
party"  received  so  important  an  intimation 
in  blank  and  solemn  silence.  Then  the  noble 
lord  went  on  to  advocate  the  views  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League — emphatically  intimating,  that  if  he 
did  not  concur,  without  qualification,  in  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  the  Royal  Speech,  to  re-consider  the 
Corn  Laws,  he  would  not  occupy  his  present  position. 
He  gave  also  to  Mr.  Croker,  in  the  last  Quar- 
terly Review,  a  most  unceremonious  contradic- 
tion. It  may  be  recollected  that  the  "  ancient 
mariner,"  in  the  last  Quarterly,  rolled  up  his 
eyes  in  terror  at  the  awful  position  in  which  this  coun- 
try would  be  placed,  if,  with  Free  Trade,  we  had  also 
foreign  war.  In  that  case,  the  aged  white-headed  man, 
who  affirmed  that  Tenterden  steeple  was  the  cause  of 
Goodwin  Sands,  was  resuscitated  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Croker,  who  solemnly  affirmed,  in  the  last  "  Quarterly," 
that  if  we  had  Free  Trade,  the  French,  during  the 
next  war,  need  not  fit  out  a  frigate,  or  fire  a  shot ;  all 
they  had  to  do,  was  to  "  close  their  ports,"  sit  down  on 
the  sea-shore,  telescope  in  hand,  and,  looking  across  the 
Channel,  with  an  exclamation  of  "  mort  aux  rats,"  watch 
poor  entrapped  Englishmen  dropping  on  their  fields 
for  want  of  food,  leaving  their  skeletons  to  bleach  for 
manure  !  Lord  Francis  Egerton  laughed  at  the  ludi- 
crous fancy.  He  pointed  to  the  year  1810,  when  even 
from  France,  we  received  the  largest  supply  of  Conti- 
nental corn  at  the  very  time  when  we  needed  it ;  and 
he  closed  his  remarkable  speech  by  imploring  the  House 
to  bring  about  a  "  full,  satisfactory",  and  final 
settlement  of  the  Corn  Law  question  1" 

Mr.  Beckct  Denison  seconded  the  Address;  and  gave 
in  his  adhesion,  though  in  a  more  guarded  manner,  to 
Free  Trade  views.  Experience  had  driven  him  to  his 
present  convictions ;  and,  looking  to  the  results  of  the 
financial  policy  of  Government  during  the  last  three 
years,  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  any  further  measures  they  would  un- 
dertake would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  without 
injury  to  any. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  now  rose,  and  the  full  gaze  and 
attention  of  the  crowded  House  were  concentrated  upon 
him.  His  speech  was  the  most  remarkable  thing  that 
has  occurred  in  the  history  of  Free  Trade  debate,  not! 
for  its  novelty,  but  its  specialty.  The  accounts  which  the 
newspapers  furnished  last  year  of  the  causes  which  had 


rendered  so  many  Cabinet  meetings  necessary,  have 
turned  out  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  own  account;  to  have 
been  substantially  correct.    The  mysterious  and  univer- 
sal blight  in  the  potatoes  was  the  immediate  and  proxi- 
mate cause  of  all  those  Cabinet  consultations.    But  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  that 
cause  occupy  the  prominent  place.    The  laws  which 
regulate  the  importation  of  food  were  the  primary, 
the  grand  subject  of  the  deliberations  of  a  reluctant 
Cabinet.  On  the  question  of  the  Corn  Law  hit  opinion 
had.  undergone  a  complete  change  !    This  announcement 
was  received  with  triumphant  cheering  from  the  Oppo- 
sition benches,  with  profound  silence  from  the  Minis- 
terial.     Then  the  Prime  Minister  proceeded,  with 
great  ability,  to  show  that  all  the  grounds  on  which 
"Protection  to  Native  Industry "  was  advocated,  had 
been   proved  to  be  wholly  untenable.  Deliberately 
adopting  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Villiers  as  his  model, 
he  went  on,  as  if  he  were  about  to  conclude  with 
a  motion  for  the  immediate  and  total  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Law.    Protection  was  not  a  labourer's  question ; 
for  during  the  last  three  years,  prices  had  been  low,  and 
food  abundant;  and  during  that  period  the  working 
classes  had  been  better  off  than  during  the  preceding 
three  years.    High  prices  did  not  produce  high  wages 
nor  vice  versa.    In  the  last  tlirce  years,  with  low  prices 
and  abundance  of  food,  wages  were  comparatively  high, 
and  labour  was  in  demand  ;  in  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding, with  high  prices  and  scarcity,  wages  were  low 
and  employment  was  scarce.    Experience  thus  proved 
that  wages  were  ruled  by  abundance  of  capital  and 
demand  for  labour,  and  did  not  vary  with  the  price  of 
provisions.    Again,  increased  freedom  of  trade  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce.    In  three 
scarce  and  dear  years,  namely  from  1839  to  1841,  our 
foreign  exports  fell  off  from  fifty-three  millions  iu  value 
to  forty-seven  millions.  But  in  three  years  of  reduction 
of  duties  and  low  prices,  namely,  from  1842  to  1844, 
the  value  of  our  exports  rose  from  forty-seven  millions 
to  fifty-eight  millions.    Even  deducting  the  amount 
of  the  Cliina  trade,  a  similar   result  was  shown 
Nor   was    the   reduction    in    the   Customs'  duties 
unfavourable  to  the  revenue.    In  1842  there  was 
an  estimated  loss  of  a  million  and  a  half ;  in  1843,  a 
smaller  one  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand 
pounds  ;  but  in  1845  there  was  a  reduction,  at  an  esti- 
mated loss  to  the  revenue,  of  no  less  than  two  millions 
and  a  half.   The  total  amount  of  the  various  reductions 
effected  in  three  years  exceeded  four  millions  sterling  ; 
and  many  of  the  duties  were  totally  abolished  ;  the  loss, 
therefore,  not  being  compensated  by  any  increased  con- 
sumption.   Had  four  millions  been  lost  to  the  revenue  ? 
He  believed  that  on  the  5th  of  April  next  the  revenue 
would  be  found  to  be  more  buoyant  than  ever.  But 
there  was  a  higher  test.    Criminal  statistics  showed  a 
connection  between  increase  and  decrease  of  crime,  and 
a  declining  or  prosperous  state  of  the  country.  In  1843, 
there  had  been  a  decrease  of  crime  to  the  extent  of  five 
and  a  half  per  cent.  ;  in  1844,  of  no  less  than  ten  per 
cent.  ;  in  1845,  of  five  and  a  half  per  cent.  ;  and  the 
decrease  last  year  was  especially  marked  in  all  the 
great  manufacturing  districts.    Thus,  during  the  time 
that  they  have  been  engaged  in  reducing  Protective 
duties — in  other  words,  gradually  destroying  protection  to 
native  industry — the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes,  of 
commerce  and  of  morality  had  been  promoted  ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
relaxation  of  protection  was  favourable  to  all  the  social 
relations  and  concerns  of  the  country.     Nor  was 
relaxation  unfavourable  to  native  industry,  however 
much  it  might  hitherto  have  relied   on  protection. 
Flax  was  a  striking  instance  in  point.    Foreign  flax 
was  now  freely  imported  ;  yet,  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly 
increasiug  amount  of  foreign  importation,  the  price  of 
flax  was  higher.    Foreign  cattle  was  another  instance. 
They  all  remembered  the  predictions  of  ruin  in  1842, 
when  prohibition  was  removed,  and  foreign  cattle  were 
admitted  at  a  small  fixed  duty  —  predictions  which 
created  an  unfounded  though  temporary  panic.  What 
was  the  case  now  ?    In  the  face  of  a  rapidly  augment- 
ing importation  of  foreign  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  prices 
had  not  been  affected,  and  the  contracts  for  the  supply 
of  provisions  were  now  nearly  double  what  they  were 
even  in  1844.    Nay,  on  the  subject  of  lard,  about  which 
there  was  so  much  alarm  last  year  (loud  laughter),  with 
an  importation  running  up  from  a  nominal  amount  to 
eighty  thousand  hundred  weight,  prices  had  risen  from 
48s.  to  G2s.    Another  example  was  afforded  by  wool. 
The  total  abolition  of  the  duty  has  been  followed  by  a 
largely  augmented  importation,  and  a  rapidly  increasing 
price  ;  as  he  showed  by  giving  the  quotations  for  several 
years.    In  the  face  of  all  these  facts— the  advancement 
of  the  comforts  of  the  working  classes,  the  diminution 
of  crime,  the  improvement  even  of  the  public  health, 
increase  of  trade,  and  an  advance  in  price  concur- 
rent with  an  increase  in  importation,  he  felt  he  could 
uo  loDger  6tand  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
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advocate  of  protection.    (Hear,  hear.)    It  would  be 
impossible  for  hiru,  with  these  convictions  on  his 
mind,  any  longer  to  meet  the  annual  motion  of 
Mr.  Villiers  with  a  direct  negative.    The  change  in 
his  views  had  been  brought  about  by  observation  and 
experience  ;  and  he  now  frankly  stated  to  Ids  usual 
supporters  that  he  'could  no  longer  defend  the  Corn 
Laws.    He  could  have  wished  that  the  settlement  of  the 
question  had  been  deferred  to  another  Parliament ;  but 
the  sudden  and  mysterious  blight  in  the  potatoes — the 
food  in  Ireland  of  four  million  people— rendered  neces- 
sary immediate  action.     Sir  R.  Feel  then  read  copious 
extracts  from  the  massof  communications  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  Government  on  the  subject  ;  men- 
tioned the  appointment  of  the  Government  commission 
of  inquiry  ;  and  detailed  the  proceedings  of  the  Cabinet 
meetings  assembled  from  time  to  time  to  consider  the 
subject.    His  own  wish  was  either  at  once  to  open  the 
ports  by  au  Order  in  Council,  of  which  he  was  ready 
to  take  the  responsibility,  or  else  to  call  Parliament  to- 
gether. But  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  though  a  tem- 
]5orary  opening  of  the  ports  was  not  essentially  connec- 
ted with  a  consideration  of  the  Corn  Law,  yet  that  it 
must,  on  the  present  occasion,  be  necessarily  involved, 
nis  propositions  were  opposed  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  ;  Lord  Stanley  especially,  considering  that  there 
M  as  much  exaggeration  in  the  alleged  failure  of  the  po- 
tato and  grain  crops.    Meantime,  agitation  increased  ; 
and  though  he  might  have  evaded  responsibility,  under 
ibe  fact  of  his  colleagues  having  overruled  his  opinions, 
ho  felt  it  impossible  to  continue  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  with  the  strong  convictions  he  entertained 
of  an  impending    danger,    and    the  necessity  for 
meeting  it.     His    position    also  was   changed  by 
the  publication  of  Lord  John  Russell's  letter.  Any 
movement  after  it  would  be  misinterpreted  ;  and  feel- 
ing that  he  could  not  bring  the  matter  to  a  successful 
issue  without  the  support  of  a  united  Cabinet,  he  de- 
termined to  place  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  her 
Majesty.     Lord  John  Russell  was  sent  for  ;  and  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  promised  that,  in  his  private  capacity, 
he  would  give  the  noble  lord  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to 
effect  a  settlementof  the  question.    The  noble  lord  hav- 
ing failed  in  his  endeavour  to  form  an  administration, 
the  Queen  asked  him  if  he  persisted  in  his  resignation  ? 
He  replied,  uo  ;  as  the  noble  lord  had  not  succeeded,  he 
would  resume  the  Government,  and  endeavour  to  bring 
his  colleagues  into  his  views.    He  had  given  notice  of 
bis  intention  to  bring  the  subject  generally  before  the 
House,  and  would  not  therefore  anticipate  discussion. 
But  he  trusted  that  he  had  shown  that  his  motives  were 
honourable.  He  was  charged  with  "treason"  to  agricul- 
ture. It  would  indeed  be  "treason"  to  agriculture  to  suf- 
fer it  to  incur  the  odium  of  so  great  a  calamity  as  a  fail- 
ure in  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  to  call  upon  the 
House  to  vote  money  to  purchase  oats,  and  refuse  to  ask 
them  to  make  any  relaxation  in  the  laws  which  re- 
stricted supply.     He  would  not  touch  the  existing 
law  on  any  slight  pretence,  as,  for  instance,  the  in- 
troduction of  Indian  corn,  which  was  urged  as  a 
boon  to  the  agriculturists.    It  was  urged  over  and  over 
again  that  he  was  under  some  personal  obligation  to  the 
agriculturists,  and  he  was  told  that  the  power  which  had 
placed  him  in  his  present  position  could  remove  him. 
But  he  did  not  feel  himself  under  any  obligation  to  any 
man  or  body  of  men  for  submitting  to  the  sacrifices  of 
office.    He  did  not  undervalue  the  distinction,  but  the 
value  of  power  did  not  consist  in  the  invidious  office  of 
Selection  for  the  distribution  of  patronage.  He  had  now 
served  four  sovereigns  ;  under  three  he  had  held  high 
office;  but  the  highest  reward  he  had  ever  asked  was  the 
assurance  of  his  having  been  a  faithful  and  loyal  sub- 
ject.   His  power  he  had  never  used  for  unworthy  pur- 
poses; he  had  tried  to  use  it  for  the  advancement  of  na- 
tional interests,  and  as  a  Conservative  leader,  or  a  Con- 
servative minister,  he  had  thought  it  consistent  with 
high  Conservative  policy  to  reconcile  an  ancient  mo- 
narchy and  a  proud  aristocracy  to  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons.    The  burden  of  office  was  far  above  his  phy- 
sical and  mental  powers;  relief  would  be  a  favour,  not 
a  penalty.    But  he  would  not  retain  office  with  shackled 
power  and  mutilated  authority;  the  helm  he  would  not 
hold,  especially  in  sucli  stormy  nights  as  he  had  seen  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  unless  it  had  liberty  to  traverse. 
If  minister  of  England,  he  must  be  unshackled  in  his  cf- 
orts  to  provide  for  the  public  safety. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  concluded  this  triumphant  Free 
Trade  speech  with  a  kind  of  defiance  to  the  aristocracy 
and  the  landed  interest.  Had  this  been  delivered  at  any 
Free  Trade  meeting,  there  would  not  be  wanting  foolish 
feeble  people  to  talk  about  vulgarity  and  intemperance. 
But  Sir  Robert  Peal  plainly  told  the  monopolist  rulers 
of  the  country,  that  he  was  their  best  friend,  now,  as 
hitherto,  in  his  attempts  to  reconcile  "  an  ancient  mo- 
narchy and  a  proud,  aristocracy"  to  the  action  of  a 
Reformed  House  of  Commons,  and  the  necessity  of 


moving  with  the  times.  Contemptuously  did  he  talk  of 
the  boasted  Richmond  power  of  making  and  unmaking 
Premiers.  Removal  from  office,  the  toils  of  which  were 
above  his  physical  and  mental  powers,  would  be  a  re- 
lief, not  a  penalty.  But  while  he  was  Minister  of 
England,  it  would  not  be  with  shackled  powor  and 
mutilated  authority.  He  would  not  hold  office  on  a 
servile  tenure.  Nor  would  he  touch  the 
Corn  Law  for  any  trivial  and  temporary  purpose,  such 
as  the  free  introduction  of  Indian  corn.  If  he  changed 
it  at  all,  the  change,  he  intimated,  must  be  a  compre- 
hensive one.  If  he  held  the  helm,  especially  in  stormy 
times,  that  helm  must  "  have  liberty  to  traverse  !"  The 
Minister  of  England,  if  he  held  the  office,  must  have  un- 
shackled liberty  to  take  such  measures  as  he  considered 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  public  safety  ! 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  this  remarkable  speech  ;  which 
was  followed  by  one  no  less  remarkable  from  Lord  John 
Russell.  The  noble  lord  mainly  occupied  himself  in 
giving  those  details  respecting  his  recent  attempt  to 
form  an  administration,  with  which  the  public  are  fami- 
liar. But  the  speech  was  marked  by  the  emphatic  de- 
claration of  the  noble  lord,  that  the  great  principle  on 
which  he  intended  to  form  an  administration  was  Free 
Trade  in  its  integrity  and  power.  Lord  J.  Russell  went 
further  than  Sir  R.  Peel,  for  the  noble  lord  repudiated  any 
attempt  at  compromise,  by  any  offer  to  compensate,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  bribe  the  landed  interest.  But  on  one 
great  point  both  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  R.  Peel 
are  agreed — the  principles  of  Free  Trade  arc  not  merely 
the  principles  of  common  sense,  but  the  principles  of 
imperious  public  safety.  Here  is  "  Mcne,  mcne,  tekel, 
tekel  upharsin,"  written  on  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  hand-writing  was  interpreted  to  the 
mortified  monopolists  by  the  tyvo  leading  men  of  what 
used  to  be  the  two  great  parties.  On  Thursday  night 
they  were  told  that  "  their  kingdom  was  departed  from 
them;"  and  silence,  more  expressive  than  words,  pro- 
claimed the  depth  of  their  despair,  the  choking  aggra- 
vation of  their  rage.  The  "  dumb  creatures  "  did  at 
last  find  vent  for  hurricane-like  explosion  ;  and  Mr. 
Miles,  in  a  voice  so  agitated  by  internal  passion,  that 
he  could  scarcely  articulate,  warned  the  apostate  Prime 
Mnister  that  the  agriculturists  were  preparing  for  him 
swift  vengeance.  Poor  Colonel  Sibthorp,  also,  uttered 
tokens  of  deep  anguish.  Once  he  thought  Sir  Robert 
Peel  the  only  man  to  save  the  country ;  now  he  consi- 
dered him  the  only  individual  capable  of  ruining  it  ! 
But  all  this  was  mere  brutumfulmen,  so  far  as  voting  the 
address  was  concerned  ;  though  vigorous  opposition 
is  threatened  when  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measures  are 
brought  in. 

The  only  other  speech  of  the  evening  was  that  by  Mr. 
DTsraeli.  But  with  this,  as  Free  Traders,  we  have  no 
sympathy.  We  have  but  one  single  object  in  view,  that 
of  the  accomplishment  of  Free  Trade  ;  and  whether  it 
be  achieved  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Lord  John  Russell, 
we  equally  rejoice  in  the  progress  and  the  triumph  of 
truth  and  reason.  Sir  R.  Peel  has  as  much  right  to 
change  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  protection  as  has 
Lord  John  Russell.  Besides,  Mr.  D'Israeli  is  hardly 
the  man  to  rate  a  Prime  Minister  for  inconsistency.  The 
member  for  Shrewsbury  has  himself  boxed  the  political 
compass  ;  he  has  veered  in  his  short  career  from  ultra- 
democratic  to  ultra-Tory  views.  In  1842,  he  elaborately 
patronised  Sir  R.  Peel,  when  he  introduced  the  New 
Tariff,  and  proved,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that 
Free  Trade  was  no  heir-loom  of  the  Whigs,  for 
Pitt  and  the  Tories  adopted  it  before  them.  Whatever 
may  be  his  motives,  he  has  now  taken  to  the  dissecting 
hue,  his  favorite  victim  being  the  Prime  Minister  ;  and 
with  cool  cruelty  he  performs  his  operations.  Those 
who  enjoy  political  anatomy  may  read  the  speech  of 
Mr.  DTsraeli  on  Thursday  night.  It  is  painful  to  see 
and  to  hear  an  assembly  of  Christians  and  gentlemen  en- 
joying so  keenly  the  process  of  skinning  a  living  frog  : 
but  possibly  it  may  teach  future  aspirants  to  office  better 
to  define  their  principles,  and  to  study  the  map  of  their 
future  course,  before  they  commit  themselves  irrevoca- 
bly to  questions,  on  which,  like  a  weathercock,  they 
may  have  to  turn  completely  round  ! 

For  remainder  of  Parliamentary  Nctcs  sec  Supplement. 


The  next  Cotent  Garden  Meeting. — As  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  announced  his  intention  of  bringing 
forward  his  Free  Trade  measures  on  Tuesday  night  next, 
and  as  the  debate  will  probably  continue  through  several 
nights,  the  Aggregate  League  Meeting  in  Covcnt  Gar- 
den Theatre,  announced  for  Wednesday  next,  will  be 
postponed  until  further  notice. 

East  Sussex  Reg  i  strati  ox. — The  county  registration 
movement  for  Hast  Sussex  is  going  on  with  vigour.  The 
Free  Trade  friends  at  Brighton  are  putting  forth  all  their 
energies  in  the  full  confidence  of  success.  Mr.  Falvey  will 
lecture  in  this  division  of  Sussex  during  next  week  ;  at 
Eastbourne,  on  Monday;  Hailsham,  on  Wednesday;  and 
Uckfield,  on  Friday. 


FREE  TRADE  MEETINGS. 

NORWICH. 

TRIUMPH  OF  MR.  COBDEN  OVER  THE  NOR- 
FOLK MONOPOLISTS. 
Among  the  various  meetings  which  have  lately  been  held 
throughout  the  country  upon  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  select  any  one  as  pos- 
sessing pre-eminent  importance.   An  intense  interest  in  the 
question,  and  a  firm  and  abiding  determination  to  pursue  it 
to  a  successful  issue  is  the  spirit  which  pervades  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.   But  the  meeting  at  Norwich  on  Tuesday 
lost,  whether  viewed  in  reference  to  its  intrinsic  importance, 
or  to  the  extrinsic  circumstances  by  which  it  was  attended, 
ceitaiidy  possessed  features  which  gave  it  a  high  degree  of 
interest,  at  least  in  Norlolk  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
counties,  if  not  to  the  country  at  large.   The  intrinsic  value 
of  the  meeting  lies  in  a  strong  and  unequivocal  expres- 
sion by  the  citizeus  of  Norwich   at  the  largest  public 
meeting  ever  held  there,  of  entire  concurrence  with  the 
principles  of  the  League,  and  a  determination  to  assist 
in  their  realisation,  notwithstanding  the  seductive  blandish- 
ments, the  corruption  and  intimidation  employed  by  the 
monopolists  of  the  district  to  procure  a  different  result. 
The  chief  peculiar   circumstances   which   marked  the 
proceedings  was  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman — acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  "county  member"  —at 
such  public  meeting  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  justice  or 
expediency  of  Free  Trade  principles,  at  a  period  when  the 
whole  question  has  long  been  given  up  by  the  leaders  of  his 
own  and  every  other  party.   It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
Norwich  should  have  been  lately  distinguished  for  the 
resuscitation  of  ancient  superstitions  and  exploded  fallacies, 
whose  existence,  even  in  the  most -rural  districts,  had  be- 
come a  matter  of  doubt.   A  few  weeks  ago,  John  Bell,  of 
Norwich,  gravely  preferred  a  charge  of  witchcraft  against  a 
respectable  old  lady  of  that  city.   The  magistrate  listened 
patiently  to  the  recital  of  the  bodily  ills  which  the  complain- 
ant alleged  he  was  labouring  under,  but  as  the  poor  fellow 
had  come  to  a  firm  determination  that  they  all  did  and  must 
result  from  the  baleful  influence  exercised  over  him  by  the 
aforesaid  old  lady,  it  was  in  vain  to  urge  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  avading  himself  of  the  aid  of  medical  science, 
the  protection  of  the  law  being  the  only  thing  which 
in   his  bewildered  judgment  would  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  case.    The  magistrates  smiled  and  dismissed 
the  case.   The  Hon.  Edward  Wodehouse,  the  prototype  of 
John  Bell,  appeared  on  Wednesday  last  before  5000  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Norwich — to  whom,  by-the-bye,  he  facetiously 
introduced  himself  as  "your  representative," — and  in  the 
face  of  that  vast  assembly  propounded  fallacies  which  have 
long  since  been  abandoned  by  the  protectionists  themselves. 
The  hon.  gentleman,  in  a  most  piteous  manner,  detailed  the 
evUs  under  whicli  he  and  liis  order  were  struggling,  arising 
from  the  witchery  exercised  over  the  nation  by  the  League, 
and  the  inevitable  ruin  that  must  ensue  to  the  agriculturists 
of  the  country,  if  the  Free  Trade  spell,  now  in  operation, 
were  not  counteracted  by  the  charm  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.   The  fate  of  Mr.  Wodehouse's  appeal  was  similar  to 
that  of  John  Bell — the  Norwichians  laughed  at  the  delusion 
and  dismissed  the  case.    It  bad  for  some  time  been  known 
that  Mr.  Cobden  had  accepted  an  invitation  given  to  him  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Norwich,  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  in 
favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws;  and  a  requisition  having 
besn  presented  to  the  Mayor,  calling  upon  liim  to  convene  a 
meeting  for  that  purpose  in  St.  Andrew's  Hull,  and  tbat  re- 
quisition having  been  cheerfully  complied  with,  the  greatest 
interest  was  excited  with  respect  to  the  forthcoming  meet- 
ing, but  that  interest  was  subsequently  vastly  augmented 
when  it  became  known  that  a  challenge  had  been  sent  by 
Mr.  Wodehouse  to  Mr.  Cobden,  and  accepted  by  that  gen- 
tleman, to  discuss  the  question  of  the  influence  of  agricul- 
tural protection.   It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  arrangements 
of  Providence  that  some  of  the  most  important  advances 
made  in  great  principles  should  result  from  the  folly  of  their 
opponents.   This  wns  eminently  the  case  in  the  Free  Trade 
cause,  in  regard  to  the  celebrated  speech  of  Lord  Mouut- 
cashel,  and  that  more  recently  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The 
determination  of  the  rabid  portion  of  the  Norfolk  monopo- 
lists to  oppose  Mr.  Cobden,  adds  another  memorable 
instance  to  the  list,  exposing  as  it  does  in  the  most  sig- 
nal manner  ths  miserable  weakness  and  futility  of  argu- 
ments of  men  who  are  deemed  fit  to  hold  the  highest 
position  in  the  ranks  of  the  monopolists.    But,  perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  the  only  circumstance  in  which  any  thing 
like  prudence  was  exhibited  by  the  protectionists  on  this  oc- 
casion was  in  the  selection  of  their  champions.    The  hon. 
member  for  East  Norfolk,  it  is  known,  can  sustain  little 
damage  in  reputation  for  wisdom,  and  the  Norfolk  monopo- 
lists were  so  far  safe  in  putting  him  forward.    To  apply  the 
words  of  Mr.  Cobden,  with  reference  to  the  county  repre- 
sentation, the  stakes  being  all  in  the  hands  of  their  oppo- 
nents, they  could  not  by  possibility  lose  much  by  a  defeat. 
One  of  the  parties  by  whom  Mr.  Wodehouse  was  seconded, 
was  Mr.  Hamond,  a  gentleman  who,  like  his  principal,  is 
much  respected  in  the  county  for  his  kindness  and  amiabi- 
lity, but  who  was  most  cruelly  treated  by  his  friends  in  their 
not  preventing  him  from  the  rash  attempt  of  defending  the 
Corn  Laws  at  a  public  meeting.   Perhaps  one  of  the  mos 
interesting  features  in  the  evening's  proceedings  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  protectionist  fallacies  were  all  disposed 
of  by  the  pithy  remarks  made  by  the  working  men  in  the 
body  of  the  hall,  clearly  proving  the  success  and  value 
of  those  instructions  which  the  League  have  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  country.    The  third  protectionist 
champion  was  Mr.  Bowles,  of  Cambridge.   It  was,  indeed, 
strongly  rumoured  that  Mr.  George  Game  Day  was  coming 
over  to  aid  and  assist,  but  those  who  know  that  gentleman's 
character  for  prudence,  were  satisfied  that  the  report  was  un- 
founded.   Upon  his  first  appearance  upon  the  platform,  Mr. 
Bowles  assumed  a  very  determined  attitude;  having  arranged 
his  papers,  he  paced  the  platform  to  and  fro  with  a  fierce- 
ness of  manner  and  dignity  of  demeanour  similar  to  that 
formerly  exhibited  in  Smitbfield  by  the  tragic  heroes  outside 
of  Richardson's  Theatre.    This  gentleman  has  an  exceed- 
ingly happy  knock  of  addressing  an  audience,  giving  the 
pro-Corn  Law  fallacy  in  one  paragraph  and  its  refutation  in 
the  next,  thereby  taking  upon  himself  the  task  of  answering 
his  own  statements,  and  saving  his  opponent  the  trouble.  A 
meeting  of  weavers  was  attempted  to  be  got  up  at  one  o'clock 
on  the  day  of  meeting,  when  it  was  expected  they  would 
have  been  addressed  by  Mr.  Warnes,  a  gentleman  who  has 
become  notorious  for  that  extraordinary  panacea  for  the 
evils  of  the  Corn  Laws,  namely,  less  bread  and  more 
flax.     Indeed,    it    is    stated    that    strenuous  effort* 
have   lately   been   made   by  the    Norfolk  monopolists 
to  enlist  the  Norwich  weavers  as  an  auxiliary  monopolist 
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corps,  through  the  medium  of  the  old  fallacy  of  "  cheap  bread 
and  low  wasres;"  but  this  effort  has  failed.  George  Lynes, 
to  whom  ""The  Norwich  Weaver  Boy  "  recently  addressed 
one  of  his  admirable  letters  in  The  League,  was  iu  at- 
tendance, and  it  was  probably  owing  to  that  circumstance, 
and  the  ascertained  unfavourable  temper  of  the  operatives, 
which  induced  Mr.  Warnes  not  to  appear,  and  the  assembly 
broke  up  without  holding  any  meeting.  Strenuous  efforts 
had  also  been  made  to  rouse  the  farmers'  clubs,  and  the 
local  protection  societies,  but  this  attempt  likewise  proved 
an  abortion;  the  only  result  being  the  attendance  at  the 
meeting  of,  at  the  most,  some  score  of  disorderly  landlords 
and  agents,  aud  the  subsequent  presence  at  an  hotel  of  an 
equally  disorderly  partv— who,  in  consoling  themselves  for 
the  miserable  defeat  of  their  champion,  gave  an  infinity  of 
trouble  during  the  night  to  the  servants  of  the  estabhsliment. 
The  modem  agricultural  Cocker,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
was  upon  the  platform,  in  company  with  Mr.  Warnes,  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ventured  to  address  the  meet 
ing,  although  every  opportunity  was  afforded  for  so  doing. 
Mr.  Cobden  was  accompauied  by  Colonel  Thompson,  and 
both  gentlemen  were  received  with  loud  cheers  upon  pre- 
senting themselves  upon  the  platfemi. 

St.  Andrews  Hall  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  The 
vast  cathedral-like  aisle  was  filled  by  an  immense  assem- 
blage, probably  numbering  five  thousand,  including  people 
of  every  class  in  societv,  young  and  old,  manufacturing  and 
agricultural.  The  farmers  from  the  neighbourhood  flocked 
in  early,  their  top  boots  and  leathers  shining  almost  like 
the  partv  colours  of  monopoly.  The  town  party  of  course 
consisted  of  the  more  intelligent  ranks  of  Free  Trade. 
Throughout  the  evening  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  was 
almost  unanimous ;  it  was  that  of  a  thorough  Free  Trade 
assemblage,  and  the  triumph  of  the  League  was  splendid. 

Among  lie  gentlemen  present  we  observed  Mr.  Cobden, 
M.P.;  Mr.  Wodehouse,  M.P. ;  Colonel  Thompson,  Rev. 
Mr.  Brock,  Messrs.  Hamond,  Willett,  Younge,  Sultzer, 
Tillet,  Bateman,  Prout,  Martin,  Blackburn  Chamberlayne, 
Betts,  Towler,  Freeman,  Butcher,  Baker,  Copeman,  Finch, 
Thomson,  Dr.  Richardson,  Brightwell,  Bankes,  Bayne, 
Alexander,  Gellheart,  Stark,  J.  Richies,  Harman,  Bardwell, 
Pump,  Jan-old.  Mr.  Sheriff"  Colmau,  Bacon,  &c.,  &c. 

John  Betts  Esq.,  the  Mayor  of  Norwich,  took  the  chair, 
and  in  opening  the  business  of  the  meeting,  requested  them 
to  hear  all — friends  and  foes.  He  did  not  profess  to  know 
which  party  was  in  the  right  or  wrong  on  the  Free  Trade 
question.  He  hoped  they  wonld  hear  both  sides  and  then 
judge  for  themselves,  and  concluded  by  introducing  to  the 
meeting 

Mr.  Cobden,  who  was  received  with  tumultuous  ap- 
plause, at  its  partial  subsidence,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
great  subject  of  the  evening,and  after  expressing  the  peculiar 
pleasure  which  he  experienced  from  the  presence  of  a  gen- 
tleman, "a  distinguished  leader  of  the  protectionist  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,"  he  proceeded  to  define  the  term 
agriculturist,  stating  his  conviction  that  fanners  and  labour- 
ers alone  were  entitled  to  be  so  called — not  mere  landowners 
— men  who,  perhaps,  never  had  an  acre  of  land  in  their  own 
hands  to  cultivate.  Mr.  Cobden  then  delivered  a  long  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  expounded  to  the  meeting  what  he  him- 
self terms  the  A  B  C  of  the  Free  Trade  question.  With 
reference  to  the  present  position  of  that  question,  the  hon. 
gentleman  said,  I  think,  after  all.  that  both  landlords  and 
tenants  here  must  feel  indebted  to  me  and  to  the  League 
for  coming  here,  and  telling  them  so  much  about  their  own 
business.  (Laughter.)  I  tell  them  we  are  going  to  abolish 
the  Corn  Law.  We  will  do  it.  (Tremendous  cheers.)  You 
see  the  old  edifice  shaking  now,  but  you  will  see  it  totter- 
ing and  crumbling  before  another  six  weeks  are  over. 
(Prolonged  cheering.)  Now  I  want  this  to  be  done  without 
exciting  the  alarm  of  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  I  have 
gone  into  the  country  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  In 
almost  every  county,  from  Dorsetshire  to  Aberdeenshire,  I 
have  attended  meetings,  most  of  them,  or  many  of  them  in 
the  open  air.  Two  years  ago,  we  of  the  League  spent 
10,000/.  in  enlightening  the  farmers  upon  this  corn  question, 
in  making  speeches,  in  delivering  lectures,  in  distributing 
tracts.  (Loud  cheers.)  Wherever  we  went  we  took  a 
reporter  with  us,  and  we  distributed  copies  of  the  speeches 
that  were  delivered.  And  what  has  ever  been  the  burden  of 
my  song  ?  It  has  been  always  the  same.  I  have  always 
said  that  the  Corn  Laws  might  be  repealed  without  injury 
to  any  one  (hear,  hear,  hear) ;  that  the  landowner  would 
get  us  good  rent  as  now  if  he  attended  properly  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  let  his  laud  on  mercantile  principles ;  that  the 
farmer  woidd  get  as  good  profit  as  now,  provided  he  in- 
vested more  capital,  which  he  could  if  he  bad  a  secure 
lease ;  and  that  when  the  farmer  applied  more  capital, 
labour  could  not  fail  to  be  more  employed  and  to  find  better 
wages.  This  is  the  language  I  have  ever  held,  and  yet  no 
sooner  is  my  back  turned,  than  up  get  these  people  in  the 
protection  societies,  and  cry  out,  "  Don't  mind  what  that 
Cobden  says  to  you;  it's  all  nonsense.  You  can't  compete 
in  yonr  business  with  those  Russians  and  Poles.  Come  to 
ns;  we  will  pass  a  law  for  your  protection;  if  you  don't 
trust  to  us  you  will  all  be  ruined."  And  what  a  precious 
mess  they  have  landed  you  in  !  They  are  going  to  nave  the 
Com  Law  repealed,  and  they  know  it.  They  all  know  it ; 
they  know  it  just  as  well  as  I  do.  (Cheers.)  Why,  then,  all 
this  fuss  and  galvanised  movement  is  nothing  but  a  few 
landlords — and  those,  I  can  tell  you,  not  the  most  intelligent 
of  their  class  (hear,  hear) — sending  out  their  agents  and 
whipping  up  the  farmers,  getting  together  meetings  of  not 
more  than  some  80  or  90,  and  getting  up  long  reports  of 
Jong  speeches,  which  are  put  in  the  Post  or  Hitruld  (great 
laughter),  and  then  they  call  all  this  a  great  national  demon- 
stration. (Cheers.)  Well,  we  meet  in  Parliament  on  Thurs- 
day (hear),  and  what  is  to  become  of  this  great  protectiou 
party?  Their  own  Prime  Minister,  the  man  they  made 
Prime  Minister  to  uphold  them,  has  run  away.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  That  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  I  heard  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  North  who  was  betting  upon  arace-course, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  the  stakes  should  be  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  a  certain  major  to  hold.  "  Aye,  aye,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "  but  who  is  to  hold  the  major  ?"  ( Great  laughter.) 
Now  the  protectionist*  in  1841  put  the  stakes  in  Peel's 
hands,  and  now  they  want  somebody  to  hold  Sir  Robert. 
(Laughter.)  Now,  that  there  may  be  no  delusion  on  that 
point,  I  a%k  your  honourable  representative  to  speak  out 
candidly  to-night  what  his  real  opinion  is  as  to  the  prospect 
of  protection  (hear,  and  vociferous  cheering) ;  for  I  think  he 
will  agree  with  me,  at  all  events  in  this,  that  if  protection 
be  likely  to  be  abolished,  nothing  can  be  so  mischievous,  no- 
thing so  mnch  to  be  deprecated  as  the  fanners  of  this  county 
arid  of  the  kingdom  at  large  being  longer  deluded  with  the 
idea  that  protection  is  to  lie  maintained/' 

Mr.  Geart  having  moved  a  Free  Trade  resolution,  it  was 
seconded  by 


Col.  Anoehstein,  a  large  landowner  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Wodehouse,  M.P.,  for  the  eastern  division  of  the 
county,  then  came  forward,  and  was  well  received  by  a  small 
section  of  the  meeting.  He  said:  1  have  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  electors  of  Norfolk,  saying  that  though  we  did  believe 
that  the  predictions  of  a  famine,  if  not  groundless,  had  been 
grossly  exaggerated;  ( noises,  and  cries  of  No,  no,  from  all 
parts  of  the  meeting) ;  yet  we  did  feel  that  the  anticipation 
of  scarcity,  under  idl  circumstances,  and  in  all  times,  ought 
to  be  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  (Cheers.)  Now, 
I  ask  you.  and  I  appeal  to  every  man  present,  whether  it  is 
not  something  like  unblushing  effrontery  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  that  he  lias  not  in  any  way  alluded  to  that  scarcity, 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  he  said  was  so  much  to  be  appre- 
hended and  dreaded.  (Cheers,  Oh,  oh,  and  a  voice,  "  We 
want  corn,  and  not  potatoes.")  I  will  read  my  resolution. 
It  is  as  follows :  "  That  this  meeting,  while  it  is  duly  sensi- 
ble of  the  inestimable  blessings  derived  from  the  enjoyment 
of  commercial  liberty,  is  still  impressed  witii  the  belief  that 
what  is  called  '  Free  Trade,'  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Clay, 
formerly  President  of  the  United  States,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  beautiful  vision,  existing  only  in  the  imagination  of 
philosophers  and  theorists,  and  practically  repudiated  by 
all  nations  ;  since  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  adop- 
tion of  it  by  one  nation  is  its  adoption  by  all."  (A  laugh.) 
And  that  amendment  I  am  prepared  to  move  on  the 
resolution  which  has  been  proposed.  The  resolution  says: 
"  That  the  Corn  Laws  aud  all  other  laws  designed  to  restrict 
trade  under  pretence  of  protecting  particular  classes,  are 
unjust  in  principle  and  injurious  in  operation,  and  ought  to 
be  forthwith  abolished."  (Slight  uproar.)  I  kuow  not 
whether  by  the  forms  of  this  meeting  I  am  to  be  prevented 
from  further  discussion  (no,  no) ;  but  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  sit  down  with  this  declaration.  (Oh,  go  on,  go  on.) 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  I  say,  to  assert  that  the  resolution 
which  has  been  proposed  to  you  involving  the  sugar  duties, 
the  spirit  duties,  the  malt  and  beer,  aud  the  tobacco  duties ; 
involving,  in  fact,  a  sweeping  annihilation  of  everything — ■ 
(Hisses,  laughter,  and  considerable  confusion.)  Am  I  to 
be  permitted  to  go  on.  ("  Yes,  to  be  sure,  tell  us  the  good 
of  protection.")  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  do  most  cordially 
rejoice  to  see  my  friend  Mr.  Cobden  here  to-night.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  say  so  very  sincerely,  and  I  may  add  that  I  much 
regret  the  absence  of  another  gentleman,  Mr.  Bright. 
(Cheers.)  I  am  sorry  that  he  is  not  here,  because  he  has 
been  taking  so  leading  a  part  in  this  matter  that  I  should 
have  felt  it  my  duty,  had  he  be"en  present,  to  have  adverted 
to  his  conduct  and  expressions  elsewhere.  With  the  leave 
of  the  mayor,  I  will  do  so  now.  (Cheers,  and  cries  of 
'•Answer  Cobden,  never  mind  Bright;  he  isn't  here  to  an- 
swer for  himself;  "  followed  by  some  confusion.)  I  was 
about  to  say  that  every  man  must  view  with  indignation  the 
excessive  bitterness  with  which  Mr.  Bright  expresses  him- 
self upon  every  occasion.  (Uproar,  cries  of  "  Question,"  and 
"Why  don't  you  answer  Cobden'?").  I  see  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  sit  down.  The  meeting  here  became  impatient, 
and  after  a  few  more  sentences  Mr.  Wodehouse  resumed 
his  seat. 

Mr.  Hamond  then  came  forward  and  seconded  the  reso- 
lution. He  contended  that  both  the  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing labourer  would  be  injuriously  affected  by  Free 
Trade  in  corn.  Mr.  Cobden  had  said  (alluding  to  his  enor- 
mous size;  that  he  (Mr.  Hamond)  had  too  much  protection, 
but  he  was  ready  to  prove  that  he  had  too  little.  He  de- 
fended the  landlords  from  the  attacks  which  had  been  made 
upon  them ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  advised  them  to  take  the 
registration  movement  out  of  the  hands  of  the  League,  and 
appoint  their  own  agents  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bowles,  of  Cambridge,  then  came  forward  to  support 
the  amendment.  He  dented  that  the  Corn  Law  was  passed 
to  secure  any  particular  price,  or  equality  of  prices.  The 
distress  of  1822  arose  from  the  over  abundance  of  the  har- 
vest of  1820;  the  growth  in  that  year  being  4,000,000  quar- 
ters above  an  average  crop,  and  1,000,000  more  having  been 
imported  from  Ireland.  Wheat  was,  in  1815,  lying  in  heaps 
upon  the  shores  of  tbe  Baltic,  and  ready  to  be  imported  here 
at  lis.  a  quarter.  America  grew  this  year  10,000,000  quarters 
of  wheat,  and  80,000,000  of  Indian  corn  ;  but  the  first  effect 
of  the  introduction  of  American  corn  would  be  to  ruin  the 
entire  milling  property  of  this  county,  in  which  more  capital 
was  employed  than  in  all  the  mills  in  the  country.  (Cries  of 
Oh,  oh. )  The  Americans  would  send  us  not  corn  but  flour. 
But  then  the  receipt  of  corn  from  America  would  be  inter- 
rupted, for  though  America  could  grow  corn  cheap,  it  could 
be  grown  cheaper  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  Odessa,  in 
Moldavia,  and  in  Wallachia  ;  and  instead  of  purchasing 
from  America,  we  should  go  with  our  money  in  our  pockets 
and  buy  on  the  Baltic,  so  that  the  reciprocity  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  expected  to  result  from  Free  Trade,  must 
not  be  looked  forward  to.  (Cheers,  and  cries  of  "Oh.") 
Every  quarter  of  foreign  wheat  imported  displaced  so  much 
of  English  labour.  (No,  no,  and  cheering.)  What  a  disad- 
vantageous bargain,  to  have  Free  Trade  with  all  the  world  ! 
Was  America  so  calm,  aud  quiet,  and  contented,  that  when 
Great  Britain  became  a  beggar  to  her  for  wheat,  she 
could  be  relied  upon  ?  What  would  she  say  ? — that  we  had 
no  right  to  the  Canadas  ;  that  if  we  would  give  her  Canada 
she  would  let  us  have  food.  (Oh,  oh,  and  groans.) 
Mr.  Bowles  went  on  to  contend,  as  well  as  we  could  under- 
stand, that  Free  Trade  would  produce  poverty  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  from  them  to  the  towns,  where  the  shop- 
keepers would  lie  ruined ;  and  he  contended  that  Mr.  Cob- 
den's  speech,  however  amusing,  had  been  utterly  barren  in 
argument,  and  that  he  had  appealed  to  the  passions,  not 
the  understandings  of  his  hearers.  (Indescribable  up- 
roar.) 

Mr.  Cobden  then  came  forward  to  reply,  aud  was  hailed 
with  a  renewal  of  the  plaudits  which  had  welcomed  his  first 
appearance.  When  I  came  here  I  expected,  from  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  honourable  member  near  me  (Mr. 
Wodehouse) — made  in  London  trumpet-tongued,  that  we 
were  to  have  a  great  shindy  here  to-night.  I  expected  that 
we  should  be  treated  with  a  great  speech  from  the  honour- 
able gentleman.  But  he  has  said  nothing  in  reply  to  my  ar- 
guments. (Uproar.)  He  was  very  ready  to  answer  Mr. 
Bright,  who  is  not  here  (hear,  hear,  hear)  ;  and  if  I  had  not 
been  here,  he  would  have  been  very  ready  to  reply  to  me. 
(Cheers  )  But  though  Mr.  Wodehouse  has  not  given  us  a 
ppeecb,  he  has  sent  forward  a  substitute  (laughter),  a  volun- 
teer in  this  cause.  You  have  heard  his  speech,  and  what- 
ever you  may  think  of  the  quality  of  it,  I  assure  you  it  is 
quite  as  good  as  I  generally  hear  on  that  side  of  the  question. 
(Hear.)  But  the  third  speaker  displayed  more  ability.  He 
told  us  that  the  agricultural  distress  of  1822  arose  from  the 
plenty  of  1820,  from  the  arable  land  of  this  country  having 
exceeded  by  four  millions  of  quarters  its  average  yield. 
Now,  let  us  see  what  all  this  amounts  to  ?  Why, 
it   amounts  to  this,  that   the  fanners   were  ruined  by 


the  abundance  of  nature.  (Cheers.)  I  repeat,  if  there  be 
anything  iu  that  argument,  it  is  that  the  farmers  will  be  the 
most  prosperous  when  they  have  the  worst  crops.  (Hear,, 
hear.)  Gentlemen,  is  there  not  something  foully  unnatural 
iu  such  a  proposition  ?  (Loud  cheers.)  Does  it  require  any 
argument  from  me  to  convince  your  judgments  that  there 
must  be  something  fundamentally  wrong  in  the  trade  of  the 
farmer,  if  such  pleas  be  started  in  his  defence?  (Cheers. ) 
Your  natural  feelings — your  moral,  your  religious  fr.slings — 
will  rise  in  rebellion  against  such  arguments.  (Cheers.) 
The  blessings  of  abundance  ruin  the  farmer!  Why does- 
not  the  church  offer  up  its  prayers  and  thanks  fbr 
abundant  harvests?  (Cheers.)  But  I  will  tell  you  wliy 
the  fanner  is  ruined  by  favourable  seasons.  His  rent  wart 
fixed  when  he  believed  that  he  was  to  sell  his  wheat  at  80s. 
per  quarter.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  I  hear  an  honourable 
gentleman  say  that  the  law  held  out  no  such  prospect.  Now, 
I  put  it  to  any  candid  farmer,  whether  it  has  not  been  the 
prevailing  delusion,  from  lis!  o  to  the  present  day,  that  Par- 
liament can  regulate  the  prices  at  which  he  is  to  sell  his 
wheat  ?  (Hem,  hear.)  Have  I  not  heard  it  announced  at 
half  your  protection  meetings,  that  Peel  proposed  to  give 
the  fanner  a  protection  of  from  51s.  to  50s.  per  quarter '.' 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Cobden  having  in  the  most  masterly  manner  replied 
to  the  statements  of  the  speakers,  in  his  usual  conclusive 
style, 

The  Mayor  put  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Wodehouse,  for 
which  about  20  hands  were  held  up,  while  for  the  original 
Free  Trade  resolution  a  perfect  forest  of  hands  was  imme- 
diately raised.  The  resolution  was  carried  amidst  loud 
cheers. 

Mr.  Willett  then  moved  a  resolution  of  confidence  in 
the  League,  aud  co- operation  in  the  registration  movement. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Colm an  (Sheriff  of  Norwich),  seconded  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Wodehouse  then  moved  an  amendment  aflinning 
the  impolicy  of  Free  Trade  principles. 

Mr.  Hamond  having  seconded  the  amendment. 

Col.  Thompson  then  amid  loud  cheers  briefly  addressed 
the  meeting  iu  support  of  the  resolution. 

The  Mayor  put  the  amendment  and  resolution  with  the 
same  result  as  the  first,  amidst  most  enthusiastic  cheers. 

Mr.  Wodehouse  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Cobden  seconded, 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman  briefly  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Bolingbroke,  Secretary  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Asso- 
ciation, then  read  the  following  letters  from  gentlemen,  apo- 
logising for  their  absence  - 

Thorpe,  Jan.  19,  1816. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  been  confined 
to  my  room  for  the  last  ten  days  by  severe  indisposition.  I 
am  better  to-day,  but  Dahyinple  will  not  let  me  stir,  and 
there  is  not  consequently  the  smallest  chance  of  my  being 
able  to  attend  the  Free  Trade  meeting  to  monow  night. 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  Foster. 


Hastings,  Jan.  18, 1816. 
Dear  Sir, — The  near  approach  of  the  important  contest 
on  the  Corn  Laws  makes  me  anxious  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
a  journey  at  this  season  of  the  year,  which  in  my  weak 
state  of  health  might  probably  prevent  my  attending  in  Par- 
liament, when  every  vote  will  be  wanted.  It  is,  I  trust, 
scarcely  necessary  for  one  who  from  the  first  has  been  a 
supporter  of  the  repeal  of  these  odious  laws,  to  express  his 
firm  determination  to  hold  the  same  course  to  the  end,  iu 
the  full  confidence  that  so  just  a  cause  must  be  finally  suc- 
cessful. I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  most  faithful, 
To  C.  N.  Bolingbroke, Esq.  B.  Smith. 


47,  Russell  Square,  Jan.  19th,  1810. 
Sir, — I  have  received  the  invitation  of  your  Committee 
to  attend  the  Free  Trade  meeting  winch  they  are  about  to 
hold  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall.  I  am  rejoiced  that  so  important 
a  city  as  Norwich  is  coming  forward  a  second  time  to  give 
expression  to  its  sympathy  with  the  national  movement 
against  the  Corn  Laws.  The  sooner  they  are  unconditionally 
and  absolutely  done  away  with  the  better  for  all  parties. 
Persuaded  of  this,  I  would  gladly  have  complied  with  the 
request  to  attend  your  meeting  had  it  been  in  my  power. 
Engagements  in  a  distant  county  for  Tuesday  render  it  im- 
possible, and  I  can  only  hope  you  will  give  Mr.  Cobden  such 
a  greeting  as  shidl  convince  him  of  your  detennination  to 
support  the  League  in  their  truly  patriotic  efforts  to  secure 
for  the  country  the  inestimable  advantages  of  Free  Trade  ; 
as  a  proof  of  my  interest  in  yonr  proceedings  I  enclose  my 
cheque  for  100/. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 
C.  N.  Bolingbroke,  Esq.  S.  Morton  Peto. 


Lexham  Hall,  Swaffham,  Jan.  19. 
Sin, — I  have  only  received  your  letter  of  the  17th  insf. 
this  morning,  containing  the  request  of  the  Norwich  Anti- 
Corn  Law  Association  to  attend  the  meeting  to-morrow 
evening.  I  regret  that  an  engagement  will  prevent  my  doing 
so.  However,  I  do  not  want  to  hear  any  arguments  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  abolishing  the  Corn 
Laws,  as  I  have  never  yet  read  "or  heard  of  any  that  have 
been  written  or  spoken  in  their  favour,  which  a  sensible 
boy  in  the  upper  part  of  Eton  or  any  of  our  public  schools 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  make  use  of.  I  have  long  been  a 
repealer,  and  wish  all  success  to  Mr.  Cobden  in  his  arduous 
undertaking. 

The  landlords  aud  fanners  rejected  Lord  John  Russell's 
excellent  proposition  for  a  fixed  duty  upon  corn,  and  must 
take  the  consequences,  for  every  one  is  well  aware  that  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  inevitable — that  shortly  a  minis- 
ter might  as  soon  attempt  to  stop  the  world  from  going 
round,  as  to  attempt  to  prevent  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law. 
I  only  trust  the  abominable  cant  of  measures  not  men  will 
be  also  abolished,  and  that  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  see  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  an  honest  minister  to  govern  this  country 
— not  a  quack  doctor,  who  must  have  his  fee  paid  before  he 
gives  Iris  prescription.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  I 
much  regret  that  I  have  lived  to  hear  any  other  doctrine  ad- 
vocated.        Yours  obediently,  F.  W.  Kepel. 

To  C.  N.  Bolingbroke,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c. 


WESTMINSTER. 
A  large  and  most  respectable  meeting  of  the  electors  and 
inhabitants  was  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  on  Tuesday 
evening,  to  petition  against  the  Com  Laws.  The  feeling 
against  all  compromise  was  loudly  expressed  ;  and  no  pas- 
sages in  the  speeches  were  so  loudly  cheered  as  those  which 
threatened  the  landholders  with  a  demand  for  more  sweep- 
ing changes,  if  the  total  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  were  not  at  once  granted.   There  was  a  large  number 
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of  members  of  Parliament  present.  Amongst  them  were  Dr. 
Bowring,  Hon.  Mr.  Bouverie,  Mr.  M.  Gibson,  and  Sir  C. 
>Tapier. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Elphinstone,  M.P.),  read  lettersof 
apology  for  non-attendance  from  Mr.  Leader  and  Captain 
Rous.  They  were  both  badly  received,  though  there  were 
some  cheers  for  Mr.  Leader,  inasmuch  as  he  pledged  him- 
self to  vote,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  for  a  total  repeal  of 
SElie  Corn  Laws.  Letters  had  also  been  received  from  Lord 
K.  Grosvenor,  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  B.  Hawes,  Sir  W.  Clay,  and 
Colonel  Thompson,  all  expressing  a  regret  that  they  could 
not  attend. 

The  Chairman  then  amid  loud  cheering  proceeded  to 
address  the  meeting: — I  must  say,  that  when  I  look  at  the 
troweled  state  of  this  meeting,  and  when  we  know  that 
^Hally  important  meetings  have  been  held  in  almost  all 
Vae  important  towns  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
we,  who  for  some  time  past  have  been  Free  Traders,  have  a 
right  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  public  opinion  on  this  question.  Every  man 
who  reads  the  signs  of  the  times  must  be  of  opinion  that  the 
days  of  the  present  Corn  Laws  are  numbered,  and  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  a  final  settlement  of  this  question 
must  take  place.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  think  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  certain  dukes  and  pro- 
tectionists, have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  ought  to 
have  the  right  of  paying  for  their  food  in  whatever  markets 
they  deem  best  and  cheapest  and  most  expedient  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  I  believe  the  people  fully  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  Free  Trade,  that  when  duties  are  imposed,  they 
should  be  solely  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  protecting  any  particular  interest ;  and  with  that  im- 
pression on  their  minds,  they  consider  that  all  the  money  re- 
ceived by  means  of  these  duties  ought  to  find  its  way  into 
her  Majesty's  treasury,  and  not  into  the  pockets  of  private 
and  particular  individuals.  (Cheers.)  In  point  of  fact,  it 
must  be  clear  to  every  one,  that  if  there  be  an  article,  a  hu  ge 
proportion  of  which  is  produced  at  home,  and  a  small  portion 
imported,  that  you  raise  the  price  of  that  which  is  produced 
nt  home  in  the  proportion  of  the  tax  imposed  on  that  winch 
is  imported.  Take  the  case  of  wheat.  If  of  the  20  million 
quarters  consumed,  18  are  produced  here  and  two  imported  ; 
aud  if  on  that  which  is  brought  from  abroad  you  lay  a  tax  of 
6s.,  you,  in  point  of  fact,  for  the  half  million  that  goes  to  the 
Treasury,  make  a  present  of  0,000,000/.  to  the  landlords. 
We  Free  Traders  have  long  known  that  a  fixed  tax  on  the 
bread  of  the  people  is  a  fixed  injustice.  I  wish  to  say,  if 
there  is  any  protectionist  present,  very  respectfully,  but 
(irmly  and  emphatically,  that  the  time  has  gone  by  for  any 
compromise  in  this  matter.  (Loud  and  long-continued 
t-heers).  I  think  the  people  of  England  have  a  full  right  to 
ask,  and  they  should  be  satisfied  with  no  less  than  the  total 
and  immediate  repeal  of  those  laws  which  press  so  heavily 
on  the  industry  of  the  people.  (Vehement  cheering.)  There 
can  be  no  doubt  we  are  now  arrived  at  a  great  political  crisis, 
the  consequences  of  which  on  the  future  destinies  of  this 
country  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  But  having  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England,  I  do 
not  fear  for  the  result;  and  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  brings  forward 
a  really  good  measure,  he  may  calculate  on  the  unanimous 
and  warm  support  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Parliament ;  but 
in  saying  this,  I  trust  there  will  be  no  compromise,  (loud 
cheers,  and  cries  of,  "We'll  hear  of  none;")  no  clipping 
and  mutilation  of  a  great  principle  ;  and  I  trust  that  if  Sir 
Robert  Peei  should  think  it  right  to  consult  the  people,  he 
will  not  give  them  the  half  of  what  they  demand,  but  the 
whole  of  what  they  are  entitled  to.  (Cheers.)  I  am  satisfied 
at  all  events  that  we  may  calculate  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence on  the  near  approach  of  the  day  when  these  bad  laws 
will  be  swept  from  the  statute  book.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  M.  Gibson,  M.P.,  came  forward  amid  loud  cheers  to 
move  the  first  resolution: — It  has  been  with  much  satisfac- 
tion that  I  have  come  to  this  meeting,  the  more  so  as  I  ap- 
pear not  a  stranger  amongst  you,  but  as  a  resident  of  West- 
minster, and  an  elector  of  this  borough.  The  resolution  is 
to  this  effect : — "  That  it  is  proved  by  undoubted  evidence 
that  several  millions  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  fed  on  potatoes,  and  that  there  are  a 
thousand  individuals  bom  daily,  for  whose  future  support 
provision  must  be  made ;  and  that  the  Corn  Laws,  though 
they  professed  to  be  enacted  for  the  protection  of  industry, 
have  wholly  failed  in  that  object."  The  resolution  insists 
on  certain  facts,  some  of  which  are  not  disputed  even  by 
ultra-protectionists.  Every  one  knows  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  subsists  on  pota- 
toes. We  did  not  want  the  authority  of  Dr.  Marshani  for 
that  fact ;  nor  does  it  require  any  argument  or  reasoning  to 
show  that  the  population  is  increasing,  for  this  simple  rea- 
son— that  it  has  been  counted  at  successive  intervals  of  ten 
years,  and  that  at  the  end  of  each  there  has  been  found  an 
increase  of  something'  like  a  thousand  a  day.  I  dare  say,  if 
the  census  had  not  been  taken,  some  of  our  opponents  would 
dispute  the  fact  as  to  any  increase  of  population;  and  (it 
can  hardly  be  credited,)  a  writer  of  authority  on  such 
subjects  in  his  day  wrote  a  book  to  satisfy  the  country  that 
the  population  had  not  increased.  But  fortunately  we  have 
taken  the  means,  by  counting  the  people,  to  set  at  rest  that 
question ;  and  from  various  commissions  of  inquiry  into 
*  lie  state  of  the  agricultural  population,  we  know  that  in 
Ireland,  and  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  their  subsistence 
is  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  human  beings  can 
be  kept  alive.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  who  advocate  the  cause 
of  Free  Trade  believe  that  the  Corn  Law  is  instrumental  in 
reducing  the  labouring  population  to  the  melancholy  condi- 
tion in  which  they  are  now  placed.  We  do  not  say  that  there 
are  not  other  causes  that  have  not  hail  an  effect,  and  a  cou- 
siderablB  rllcct,  on  the  condition  of  the  people ;  but  we 
think  that  whatever  other  causes  may  have  been  at  work, 
the  Corn  Laws  have  tended  to  aggravate  the  evils  under 
which  the  people  suffered,  and  were  in  themselves  calculated 
to  straiten  the  means  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  industrious 
population,  and  gradually  reduce  the  labouring  people  to  a 
worse  condition  than  they  would  have  bsen  in  had  they  the 
means  of  procuring  a  fair  reward  for  their  own  industry. 
But  we  require  not,  in  advocating  Free  Trade,  any  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers has  deteriorated.  We  deny  the  right  of  any  portion 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  to  dictate  to  the  remainder  the 
condition  on  which  their  industry  shall  be  carried  on.  We 
deny  to  any  portion  of  our  countrymen  the  privilege  of 
measuring  out  employment  and  trade  to  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-subjects.  (Cheers.)  We  say  the  loom  is  as  essential 
to  the  country  as  the  plough,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
country  have  as  good  a  right  to  food,  through  the  operations 
of  the  loom,  as  through  those  of  the  plough.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers.)  We  say  further,  that  if  any  body  of 
persons,  combined  together  in  Parliament  for  their  own 
pecuniary  interest,  restrict  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  ob- 


vious rights  of  Englishmen,  it  is  a  gross  and  odious  tyranny, 
and  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  people  have  at  last 
determined  to  throw  off  the  odious  yoke,  and  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  trade  and  industry  shall  be  free.  (Cheers.) 
Who  are  the  parties  to  the  conflict?  On  the  one  side  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  on  the  other  the  people  of  England. 
It  is  true  the  generality  of  landed  proprietors  advocate  mo- 
nopoly, but  we  have  many  distinguished  and  able  supporters 
in  that  body;  and  we  know  as  a  fact  that  the  most  distin- 
guished advocates  of  Free  Trade  have  also  been  remarkable 
for  the  improvements  they  introduce  into  agriculture,  and 
the  ability  which  they  displayed  in  promoting  the  improve- 
ments of  the  soil.  I  need  only  refer  to  such  names  as  Lords 
Spencer  and  Leicester  amongst  those  who  have  passed 
away,  and  Lords  Ducie,  Fitzwilliam,  and  Radnor,  amongst 
those  still  with  us.  Our  enemies — the  most  bitter  of  them — 
are  the  mortgaged  landlords  (cheers) ;  the  men  who  fear 
even  a  small  reduction  of  their  rents,  because  there  is  but  a 
narrow  margin  between  the  limits  of  their  entire  rental,  and 
the  interest  of  then- mortgages.  (Loud  cheers.)  Those  are 
the  men  who  are  our  most  bitter  opponents ;  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  if  the  estates  of  those  men  have  been  mort- 
gaged, they  have,  or  have  had,  the  money  which  was  raised 
on  these  hinds.  (Cheers.)  They  have  sold  their  property — 
they  have  received  the  money  for  it — and  they  cannot  now 
call  on  the  legislature  to  restrict  the  comfort  of  the  great 
body  of  their  countrymen,  in  order  to  maintain  the  arbitrary 
position  in  which  they  chose  to  place  themselves.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  hear  much  of  their  mort- 
gaged lands  now.  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  (hear,  hear,  and 
laughter)  once  ventured  on  that  dangerous  ground  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I  remember  that  a  friend  of  mine 
said  on  that  occasion,  that  it  was  a  very  dangerous  speech 
for  his  party.  The  gentleman  whom  I  mentioned  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  I  remember  his  saying  of  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull — "His  speeches  are  always  perilous  (laughter), 
but  his  explanations  are  fatal"  (loud  laughter);  for  you 
must  know  that  the  worthy  baronet  thought  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  an  elaborate  explanation,  which  left  the  matter 
worse  than  he  found  it.  (Cheers  and  renewed  laughter.) 
Instead  of  that  topic,  we  now  hear  of  special  burdens  on  the 
land — of  peculiar  taxes  and  imposts — which  .are  supposed  to 
press  heavily  upon  the  agricultural  interest.  (Hear,  hear. ) 
And  we  are  told  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  effect  of  those 
taxes  should  be  countervailed  by  some  duty  on  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  corn,  &c.  (Cries  of  hear,  hear.)  After 
referring  to  all  the  Parliamentary  documents  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  listening  to  all  the  most  able  speeches  of  the 
supporters  of  the  agricultural  interest  and  their  views, 
I  must  say  I  never  recollect  to  have  heard  a  single 
case  of  peculiar  taxation  on  laud  at  all  proved  ;  but  I 
have  heard  that  there  are  peculiar  exemptions  from  taxation, 
(loud  cheers.)  and  I  know  that  it  is  a  very  common  thing 
to  hear  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  employed  formuch 
of  its  time  in  procuring  aud  maintaining  those  peculiar  ex- 
emptions. (Hear,  hear.)  That  indeed  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  considering  the  large  majority  which  the  landed  in- 
terest possesses  in  Parliament — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  under  the  circumstances  much  of  their  time  is  spent  in 
devising  measures  for  the  protection  of  their  own  interest; 
and  if  they  have  a  chance  by  a  little  bamboozling  (laugh- 
ter), and  by  having  such  a  leader  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of 
doing  so,  that  they  should  take  every  opportunity  of  bene- 
fiting themselves,  aud  of  removing  the  consequences  of  their 
own  acts  from  their  own  shoulders.  (Hear. )  I  wonder 
that  at  some  of  those  agricultural  protection  meetings  they 
do  not  call  upon  the  speaker  to  explain  what  and  why  those 
peculiar  exemptions  are.  I  should  like  to  know  why  a 
farmer  is  not  to  pay  window  tax,  whilst  the  shopkeeper  is 
called  on  to  do  so?  (Loud  cheers.)  Can  his  grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  can  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  the 
whole  collective  wisdom  of  17,  Old  Bend-street  (roars  of 
laughter)  explain  that  ?  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Can  they 
give  an  intelligible  reason  why  a  farmhouse  should  not  pay 
that  duly  as  well  as  a  shop,  or  why  farming  stock  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandly  shoidd  be  exempt  from  the  fire  insurance 
duty,  whilst  those  of  the  shopkeeper  are  not?  (Cheers.) 
Can  they  explain  the  reason  why  it  is  that  very  few  farmers, 
as  it  now  appeal's,  pay  any  income-tax  at  all  ?  (Cheers.) 
The  farmer's  profit  is  taken  as  being  equal  to  one-half  of  his 
rent,  and  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  great  majority  of 
farmers  pay  rents  under  300/.  a  year  ;  those  who  do  not  pay 
more  than  300/.  are  exempt  from  the  income-tax  (cheers), 
forjit  is  presumed  by  the  legislature  that  he  only  makes  1.30/. 
a  year,  as  they  choose  to  take  one-half  of  his  rent  as  his  pro- 
fit. (Cheers.)  I  want  to  know  why  the  shopkeeper,  ma- 
king 3/.  a  week,  should  pay  the  income-tax,  and  the  fanner 
who  may  happen  to  pay  a  rent  of  299/.  IDs.  llfd.  be  exempt 
from  it  ?  (Cheers.)  A  man  paying  300/.  a  year  may  be 
making  more  than  150/.,  but  the  legislature  supposes  he 
does  not,  though  it  is  well  known  that  the  farmer's  profit  de- 
pends on  the  capital  applied  to  his  land,  and  he  may  be  ma- 
king a  very  much  larger  profit  than  the  equivalent  to  one- 
half  of  his  rent.  (Cheers.)  There  is  gross  favouritism  in 
the  way  in  which  the  income-tax  is  applied  to  the  agricultu- 
ral and  manufacturing  classes.  (Hear,  hear.)  Look  at  the 
odious  inquisition  into  the  private  affairs  of  the  shop- 
keeper, from  which  the  fanner  escapes.  (Cheers.)  He  is 
not  compelled  to  show  his  books,  the  profits  of  his  trade,  or 
the  state  of  his  stock.  (Hear,  hear,)  The  rent  he  pays  is 
the  only  question,  and  half  of  that  is  at  once  taken  as  the 
amount  of  his  profit.  Here,  again,  I  say  it,  there  appears  to 
be  gross  favouritism  to  the  lauded  interest.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  the  chairman  has  more  than  once  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  other  instances  of  a  similar  nature,  such  as 
the  exemption  enjoyed  by  land  from  the  legacy  aud  pro- 
bate duties.  (Cheers.)  Will  those  men  of  17,  Old  Bond  - 
street,  explain  the  reason  why  a  tradesman  should  pay  heavy 
taxes  and  be  subject  to  deductions  from  his  family,  whilst 
the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  or  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  pass  from  son  to  son  without  any  diminution  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  say  that  a  grosser  case  of  plunder,  a  more 
flagrant  instance  of  unequal  legislation  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  history  than  the  treatment  which  the  people 
of  this  country  have  received  at  the  hands  of  their  legislators. 
(Loud  cheers.)  No  doubt  the  freedom  of  taxation  may  be 
advantageous  to  the  lauded  interest,  but  it  is  not  very  much 
to  the  benefit  of  the  former,  for — as  they  almost  begin  to  find 
out — the  whole  advantage  derived  from  protection  finds  its 
way  into  their  landlords'  pockets.  How  seldom  docs  he  get 
even  the  remission  of  a  local  rale— the  amount  of  it  is  only 
added  to  his  rent.  ( 1  [ear,  hear. )  I  believe  the  farmers  are 
now  making  their  calculations,  and  are  beginning  to  disco- 
ver that  the  Corn  Law  is  not  so  beneficial  to  them  as  capi- 
talists and  men  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land ; 
and  I  can  state  that  the  more  readily,  because  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  part  of  the  country  where.  I  know  that 
formers  are  taking  land  under  th»  full  impression  that  the 


Corn  Laws  are  gone.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  could  name 
cases,  were  I  at  liberty  to  do  so,  where  they  have  even  taken 
leases  under  that  impression — where  they  have  ignored  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  considered  them  as  repealed  (cheers)  ;  and 
yet  they  have  calculated  on  being  able  to  cultivate  them 
profitably,  without  relying  on  the  broken  reed  of  protection. 
The  landed  interest  has  been  the  spoiled  child  of  the  legisla- 
ture, aud,  like  too  many  other  spoiled  children,  has  been 
frequently  indulged  to  its  own  disadvantage.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  believe  the  Corn  Law  is  one  of  those  instances,  for  I  think 
the  farmers  would  have  been  in  afar  better  position  if  those 
laws  never  had  been  passed  (hear,  hear),  and  that  their 
workings  have  been  most  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
fanners.  I  have  spoken  to  many  of  that  class,  and  their  an- 
swers have  led  me  to  believe  that  some  such  thoughts  have 
passed  through  their  minds  too.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  have 
heard  of  the  large  numbers  that  have  assembled  at  various 
protection  meetings  throughout  the  country  (hear,  hear); 
but  you  must  remember  that  those  are  not  county  meetings 
— that  they  are  packed  in  small  rooms,  and  that  no  strangers 
are  admissible,  and  that  in  many  the  reporters  of  the  Morn- 
ing Post  and  other  papers  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
audience.  Hear,  hear.)  The  farmers  attend  them  from 
habit— they  go  there  to  hear  the  news — they  arc  there 
informed  that  my  Lord  This  and  Squire  That  will 
make  a  speech — and  for  them  they  are  told  that  there  will 
be  a  very  good  dinner,  with  a  bottle  of  blackstrap  at  the 
inn  afterwards.  (Laughter.)  All  these  were  inducements 
from  which  if  you  separated  the  farmer,  he  would  tell  you 
three  times  out  of  five  that  the  Corn  Laws  had  done  him  no 
good.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  as  the  Morning  Post  has  admit- 
ted, the  landed  interest  see  in  this  question  something  more 
than  mere  money — (hear) — they  see  in  it  a  question  affect- 
ing landed  supremacy — (hear)— they  see  that  it  is  a  struggle 
between  the  privileged  classes  and  the  people,  and  they  see 
that  success  inspires  further  hopes,  and  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  will  be  but  a  step  towards  the  complete  de- 
struction of  every  thing  which  can  be  considered  to  war 
against  just  and  righteous  legislation.  (Loud  applause.)  As 
we  are  approaching  so  near  the  day  on  which  it  is  supposed 
Sir  R.  Peel  is  to  make  his  revelation,  there  seems  to  be  vast 
dismay  among  the  supporters  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
mau.  I  am  told  that  the  usual  ministerial  dinners  are  put 
off ;  that,  in  fact,  the  usual  supporters  of  Government  are 
"  off  their  feed."  (Roars  of  laughter.)  Let  us  hope  that  the 
people  of  England  will  get  a  better  supply  for  themselves 
from  their  loss  of  appetite.  (Laughter.)  Seeing  the  deter- 
mination of  the  country  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  think  that 
Sir  R.  Peel  will  propose  anything  short  of  a  complete  mea- 
sure, which  will  satisfy  the  country  and  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League.  (Cheers. )  It  must  be  complete, it  must  satisfy  the 
north  of  England.  I  believe  the  men  who  have  supported 
that  League  are  men  determined  to  carry  this  question. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Those  men  have  not  brought  this  forward 
as  a  mere  party  question,  as  a  means  of  displacing  this 
ministry,  or  reinstating  that;  they  have  not  made  it  what 
political  questions  in  this  country  have  been  many  times 
made, — a  mere  watchword  to  bind  a  party  together.  (Hear. ) 
They  are  determined  to  cany  it ;  they  mean  never  to  desist 
till  commerce,  trade,  and  industry  are  set  free.  (Cheers.)  I 
believe — and  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  so,  if  we  may 
read  the  future  from  the  past — that  Westminster  (cheers) 
lias  a  constituency  of  firm  and  determined  purpose  not  to 
rest  till  this  great  question  is  carried  successfully.  (Loud 
cheering.)  I  believe  the  glories  of  old  Westminster  will  be 
renewed  (cheers ),  and  that  the  day  will  come,  and  that  soon, 
when  the  heart  of  Westminster  will  be  what  it  once  was 
the  heart  of  the  nation  (great  applause),  at  every  throb  o 
which  the  whole  empire  was  driven  into  action.  (Cheers.) 
What  was  more  natural  than  that  the  most  wealthy,  if  not 
the  most  populous,  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  should  be 
in  the  van  of  this  great  movement  ?  (Applause.)  The  me- 
tropolis aiding  the  north  will  make  our  triumph  certain. 
They  might  have  been  successfid  through  their  individual 
efforts,  but  the  union  of  all  the  determination,  wealth,  and 
enterprise,  and  stability  of  the  metropolis  must  cany  this 
great  movement  to  a  successful  issue.  [The  hon.  member 
resumed  his  seat  amid  loud  applause.] 

Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  in  coming  forward  to  propose  the 
next  resolution,  begged  to  express  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  see- 
ing so  many  well-known  faces,  and  in  assisting  at  one  of  the 
most  important  meetings  in  which  that  great  constituency 
had  ever  been  engaged.  The  preceding  speeches  left  him 
only  the  task  of  stating  a  few  additional  facts  in  confirma- 
tion of  their  views.  Mr.  Gibson  had  reminded  them  that 
scarcely  a  session  passed  without  some  measure  being  car- 
ried for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  interest.  (Hear,  hear.) 
About  two  years  ago  there  was  a  most  painful  sensation  pro- 
duced by  a  number  of  persons  being  seen  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  in  great  distress,  who  were  agricultural  labourers 
out  of  employ.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  declared  that  it  would 
be  inhuman  not  to  prevent  them  dying  of  famine.  The  con  ■ 
sequence  was,  that  last  session  an  Act  was  passed,  requiring 
every  parish  to  provide  asylums  for  the  casual  poor,  although 
they  had  ample  accommodation  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
oyvn  paupers.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  Act  was  clearly  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  agricultural  interest  from  the 
relief  of  their  own  poor.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  resolution 
which  he  had  to  propose  asserted  that  the  Corn  Laws  had 
failed  to  accomplish  their  professed  object  of  affording  pro- 
tection to  industry.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine  in  what  way- 
industry  could  be  supported  by  placing  a  price  on  the  means 
of  subsistence.  (Hear,  hear.)  Another  of  these  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  Corn  Laws,  to  which  he  would  allude,  was  the 
number  of  absentee  families  on  the  Continent.  There  wew 
living  abroad  about  100,000  families,  with  average  incomes 
(if  300/.  a  year  each,  which  amounted  to  30,000,000/.,  spent 
out  of  the  country,  without  paying  any  proportion  of  taxes 
(hear,  hear) ;  and  that  was  all,  no  doubt,  attributable  to  the 
high  prices  of  com  here,  which  causes  high  prices  in  every- 
thing else.  They  were  told  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  idl  classes ;  tenant  farmers,  as  well 
as  agricultural  labourers.  It  had  been  in  existence  thirty 
years,  and  yet  it  was  well  known  that  the  condition  of  the 
latter  class  had  been  declining  instead  of  advancing.  It  was 
equally  clear  that  these  laws  produced  crime,  and  a  variety  of 
proofs  had  been  brought  before  the  House  and  elsewhere  to 
that  effect ;  but  the  lauded  proprietors  had  friends  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  proofs  dropped  on  their  ears  and  produced  no 
result.  The  petition  stated  that  the  great  portion  of  the 
British  population  were  reduced  to  subsist  on  the  potato ; 
that  1,000,000  in  Ireland,  and  1,000,001 1  in  England  used  it 
as  their  only  food.  That  was  another  consequence  of  the  ad- 
ditional price  of  bread;  and  the  consumption  of  the  potato  in 
place  of  com  would  increase  as  it  was  progressing,  instead  of 
being  lessened.  They  were  all  aware  of  the  dangerous  posi- 
tion in  whioh  Ireland  was  plaoed  with  respect  to  the  potato 
crop.  It  had  been  ascertained  that  already  one-third  of  the 
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crop  was  injured,  and  no  one  knew  to  what  extent  the  dis- 
ease might  go  for  the  next  three  months.  What  had  the  Go- 
vernment done  ?  In  France,  Belgium,  and  other  Continental 
nations,  the  ports  had  been  thrown  open  at  once ;  hut  here 
not  one  measure  had  been  resorted  to  by  Government  to  re- 
medy the  evils  that  were  likely  to  ensue.  He  thought  they 
might  expect  a  better  measure  of  Corn  Law  repeal  from  Sir 
B.  Peel  than  from  the  Whigs,  who  were  but  recent  converts 
to  the  great  principle  of  the  League.  For  the  last  IS  or  20 
years  he  had  attended  meetings  in  that  room,  in  which  great 
triumphs  were  obtained  for  political  and  religious  liberty  ; 
and  if  he  rightly  interpreted  their  enthusiasm  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  anticipated  a  speedy  triumph  for  the  cause  of 
Free  Trade,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  principles  had 
been  advocated  there  that  night. 

Dr.  Bowiuxg  seconded  the  resolution.  They  asked  no 
more  and  would  accept  no  less  than  a  total,  absolute,  and 
irrevocable  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Loud  cheers.)  There 
were  but  two  principles  that  Premiers  had  to  choose  be- 
tween :  there  was  no  room  now  left  for  the  narrow,  shifting 
sliding  plank  between  monopoly  and  Free  Trade.  (Loud 
and  vehement  cheering.)  He  recollected  Sir  Roberl  Peel's 
declaration  as  to  posthumous  fame ;  and  there  was  no  posi- 
tion more  deserving  of  a  great  man's  ambition  than  the 
martyrdom  which  that  right  hon.  gentleman  was  subjected 
to  for  having  abandoned  principles  which  he  discovered  to 
he  false,  and  for  giving  effect  to  principles  which  he  knew  to 
he  true.  (Cheers.)  He  hoped  they  might  find  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  had  greatness  enough  for  this.  He  could  not  conci- 
liate those  whom  he  had  abandoned,  for  he  had  done  enough 
to  incur  their  unmitigated  hatred.  Why  not,  then,  at  once 
entitle  himself  to  the  affection  and  goodwill  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  record  his  name  in  the  page  of  history  as  fa- 
vourable to  a  measure  which,  he  ventured  to  say,  would  have 
more  effect  in  destroying  human  misery  and  creating  human 
happiness  than  any  other  which  could  be  submitted  to  Par- 
liament. (Loud  cheers.)  He  had  watched  the  birth,  edu- 
cation, strength,  and  now  the  omnipotence  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League.  In  its  early  progress  it  was  said  to  be  con- 
temptible. Again  and  again  its  depression  and  death  were 
announced  and  rejoiced  over:  and  now  we  see  it  making 
and  unmaking  Ministers,  creating  and  overthrowing  Go- 
vernments, knowing  that  while  it  was  supported  by  men 
like  those  whom  he  addressed  no  Government  could  exist, 
should  exist,  or  would  be  tolerated,  which  was  not  founded 
on  the  principles  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  (Cheers.) 
The  people  had  set  their  heart  on  a  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion; audit  could  only  be  settled  one  way.  Compromise 
was  too  late.  (Cries  of  Yes,  and  cheers.)  The  monopolists 
had  better  deal  with  them  in  their  present  temper.  There 
was  a  willingness  to  forgive  them  for  all  the  wrongs  and 
robberies  they  had  committed.  They  should  he  allowed  to 
button  up  all  the  ill-gotten  gains  they  had  amassed  under 
that  wicked,  inhuman,  and  oppressive  legislation.  But  he 
was  not  sure  the  people  would  be  so  good  humoured  by-and- 
by.  We  should  have  no  sharp  reckonings  now ;  but  we  en- 
treated them  to  shut  the  books  of  accounts,  as  the  balance 
was  everywhere  against  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  will- 
ing to  give  them  an  honest  discharge  ;  but  on  this  condition, 
that  the  Corn  Laws  were  unconditionally  repealed,  now  and 
forever.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  time  had  gone  by  for  argu- 
ment as  to  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Public  opinion 
was  unanimous  on  the  subject.  (Cheers.)  The  Corn  Laws 
made  war  on  all  that  was  true,  honest,  and  religious.  Their 
overthrow  was  connected  with  peace,  commerce,  and  human 
felicity.  In  the  name,  then,  of  all  the  interests  that  unite 
us,  in  the  name  of  our  country  and  of  mankind,  he  de- 
manded the  immediate  and  total  repeal  of  these  laws-  (Loud 
cheers.) 

Sir  C.  Xapieb  was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheering. 
I  feci  perfectly  oppressed  (said  he)  by  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  received  me.  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  appearing  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  the 
first  being  to  support  my  gallaat  friend,  Colonel  Evans, 
when  he  stood  for  this  borough ;  and  I  must  say,  though  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  my  gallant  fellow-officer  (Captain 
Bous),  who,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  was  the  first  to 
sound  the  downfall  of  the  monopolists,  I  should  like  to  see 
my  gallant  friend  near  me  m  his  place,  and  I  hope  he  will 
attain  that  high  honour  at  the  next  election.  (Cries  of  Yes, 
and  cheers ;  and  a  cry  of  "  We  don't  mean  to  have  Leader 
again.")  I  am  almost  unworthy  to  address  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Free  Trade ;  for  it  is  only  lately  I  have  become  a  total 
repealer  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  jireference  to  the  sliding  scale; 
but  I  thought,  and  perhaps  wrongly,  that  a  fixed  duty  would 
be  the  fairest  arrangement  for  all  parties.  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell's  letter  has  thrown  a  fixed  duty  overboard ;  and  all 
liberal  men  are  now  united  that  nothing  but  a  totid  repeal 
can  satisfy  this  country.  W»  owe  a  great  deal  to  the 
League.  But  next  to  them  we  owe  most  to  the  protec- 
tionists. Let  us  take  an  analysis  of  a  few  speeches.  We'll 
go  first  to  Chichester.  There  Lord  March  presided,  the  son 
oftheDukeof  Bichmond,  the  protector-general  of  abuses. 
He  was  not  able  to  attend  the  meeting ;  but  a  letter  was  read 
from  him,  in  which  he  said  there  was  a  failure  of  the  pota- 
toes, but  a  greater  breadth  of  crop  than  usual,  and  that  two 
millions  of  quarters  were  ready  to  come  in.  Yes,  when  the 
prices  were  so  high,  that  the  people  must  he  in  a  starving 
condition.  (Cheers.)  Then  comes  the  Duke  of  Butland. 
He  says  he  has  a  relish  for  potatoes.  So  have  I ;  hut  the 
poor  are  able  to  relish  them  too,  though  unfortunately  they 
may  not  be  always  able  to  get  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then 
comes  another  duke,  who  told  us  what  I  never  heard  before, 
and  that  was,  that  it  was  a  good  cure  for  hunger  to  give  a 
man  a  pinch  of  curry  and  some  hot  water.  (Laughter.) 
Now,  I  have  been  a  long  time  at  sea,  and  seen  many  stormy 
nights ;  hut  I  never  learned  that  cuny  powder  was  a  protec- 
tion against  cold  and  hunger.  (Benewed  laughter.)  My 
friend  (Mr.  Gibson)  did  not  give  the  whole  of  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull's  explanation.  That  right  honourable  gentle- 
man asked,  in  the  event  of  the  Corn  Law  being  repealed, 
what  were  they  to  do  for  the  jointures  of  widows  and  the 
portions  of  younger  children  ?  (Hear.)  So  that  the  modest 
request  is,  that  the  working-men  of  England  should  pay  the 
bread  tax,  that  Lady  Knatchbull,  when  her  husband  may 
die,  should  have  a  jointure  and  her  younger  daughters  and 
sons  portions.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  A  gentleman  at 
Chichester  asked,  "  Jf  you  abolish  the  Corn  Laws,  how  are 
the  country  gentlemen  possibly  to  keep  up  their  station  ?  " 
And  what  did  that  mean  ?  Magnificent  castles  in  the 
country,  mansions  in  town,  preservation  of  game,  and  trips 
to  Newmarket,  dnring  which  thousands  were  expended  in 
gambling.  All  must  be  abandoned  if  the  Com  Laws  are  re- 
pealed. I  went  to  the  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land the  other  day,  and  it  took  me  a  day  to  go  over  his  pre- 
serves and  demesne.  I  qnite  agree  that  he,  like  his  brother 
peers,  has  a  right  "  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own 
but  he  has  no  right  to  force  the  people  of  this  country  to 


defray  such  expenses  out  of  the  price  of  their  food.  ( Cheers.) 
There  is  another  class  to  whom  we  also  owe  much,  and 
who  have  only  lately  spoken  out — I  mean  the  agricultural 
labourers.  I  believe  the  meeting  at  Goatacre  will  be  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  if 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  has  the  magnanimity  to  throw  himself  on 
the  liberal  part  of  the  community,  instead  of  sticking  to  his 
old  friends  the  protectionists.  I  am  a  farmer  myself.  I 
purchased  forty  acres  of  forest  land,  which  were  constantly 
overflowed  with  water,  and  which  farmer  after  fanner  gave  up. 
I  divided  the  lands  into  six  fields.  I  knew  no  more  of  agricul- 
ture than  a  child  ;  and  though  I  Tied  to  get  some  plough- 
men to  do  my  work,  I  found  them  bent  on  the  old  usages, 
and  so  little  intelligent,  that  the  horse  seemed  to  go 
before  the  ploughman  because  he  had  the  instinct  to  know 
that  some  guide  was  necessary.  (A  laugh.)  Having 
found  myself  200/.  out  of  pocket  the  first  year,  I  lighted 
upon  a  man  who,  for  his  intelligence  deserves  to  have  his 
name  mentioned.  It  was  John  Sparkes  ;  and  he,  having 
six  acres  of  laud  of  the  same  description  as  mine,  com- 
pletely redeemed  it  without  any  other  assistance  than  his 
own  industry,  one  poney,  and  a  wife.  (Much  laughter.) 
The  gallant  officer  then  proceeded  to  give  a  detail  of  the 
various  agricultural  operations  performed  at  the  suggestion 
of  his  assistant  on  his  farm.  The  land  was  too  wet ;  he 
drained  it  by  degrees,  and  got  excellent  crops  off  it;  and 
now,  said  Sir  Charles,  I'll  engage  there's  not  better  land  in 
all  Hampshire.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  My  loss  at  first  was 
100/.,  next  year  it  was  reduced  to  30/.,  the  fourth  year  it 
was  nothing^  and  this  year  I  have  100/.  in  my  pocket.  (Loud 
cheers  and  laughter, — "I  hope  youv'e  got  a  long  lease). 
The  gallant  member  next  enlarged  on  the  superiority  of  the 
Scotch  agricultural  system,  which  made  land,  naturally  much 
less  fertile,  produce  better  crops  than  the  English  farms. 
So  much  had  the  Scotch  improved  their  land  that  good  far- 
mers did  not  care  one  straw  about  the  Corn  Laws,  (Cheers.) 
Why  did  they  not  do  the  same  in  England  ?  Why  did  not 
landlords,  instead  of  making  long  speeches  to  their  tenants, 
give  them  long  leases,  (great  laughter  and  applause',)  give 
them  draining  tiles,  and  charge  a  reasonable  amount  for 
them,  and  he  would  answer  for  it  that  this  country,  instead 
of  being  an  importing,  would  be  an  exporting  country. 
(Cheers.)  In  1841,  Lord  J.  Bussell,  like  a  clever  statesman, 
saw  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  Corn  Laws  could  con- 
tinue as  they  were,  and  recommended  an  8s.  fixed  duty,  as 
sufficient  protection  to  the  landlords.  They  refused  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  turned  him  out  of  office.  They  had  now  been 
straggling  for  five  years  to  maintain  protection  ;  their  last 
year  was  come,  and  they  now  deserved  no  protection  at  all. 
He  hoped  and  trusted  that  he  would  this  session  see  a  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  without  having  any  taxes  clapped  on  them 
to  reimburse  the  landlords  for  what  they  had  been  robbing 
the  country  of  for  forty-five  years.  (Cheers.)  Let  them  suffer 
a  little — it  would  make  them  cultivate  their  land  properly, 
and  cause  the  country  to  be  the  example  instead  of  being 
the  disgrace  of  the  world  in  respect  to  agriculture.  (Loud 
cheers. ) 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Bouverie  said,  that  after  the  expression 
of  opinion  which  the  meeting  had  given,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  but  that  they  would  all  agree  to  the  resolution  he  had 
to  propose,  which  was,  that  they  should  petition  Parliament 
for  a  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.)  Parliament 
was  now  about  to  meet  again.  The  two  questions  which 
hud  been  so  lately  agitating  the  public  would  speedily  re- 
ceive a  solution — the  one  was  unimportant  but  as  it 
was  considered  in  connection  with  the  other.  It  would 
then  appear  why  all  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  government,  strong 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  in  one  day  fell  to 
pieces  like  a  house  of  cards.  He  thought  any  reasonable 
man  could  make  a  good  guess  as  to  the  cause.  For  him- 
self he  thought  the  reason  was,  that  the  cabinet  was 
founded  on  a  great  falsehood— that  the  Corn  Laws  could  be 
maintained  in  free  discussion,  and  that  the  working  people 
of  this  country  would  get  under  that  system  a  greater 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  than  under  the  bene- 
ficent dispensations  of  God.  (Cheers.)  The  cabinet  so 
founded  deservedly  fell  to  the  ground  when  the  day  came. 
The  question  was  now,  will  the  Corn  Laws  be  repealed 
or  not  ?  With  the  exception  of  one  gentleman,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  disappeared,  (laughter,)  they  were  all 
unanimous  with  respect  to  those  laws.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
could  not  conceive  the  existence  of  two  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject in  an  unprejudiced  mind.  There  was  no  use  in  arguing 
with  those  who  had  no  ears,  and  would  not  understand. 
(Hear,  hear. )  Let  them  suppose  there  was  a  statute,  which 
enacted  that  every  year  1000  persons  should  be  put  into  the 
Thames  and  drowned,  5000  hanged,  10,000  inoculated 
with  the  typhus,  and  ;SO,000  sent  to  the  workhouse.  (Hear.) 
Why,  it  could  not  exist  in  this  country  for  ten  minutes. 
But  he  said  the  Corn  Laws  did  more  and  worse  than 
that.  (Loud  cheers.)  Death— the  greatest  evil  which 
human  nature  is  subject  to — is  not  less  terrible 
from  hunger,  than  by  the  halter  or  the  knife.  (Applause.) 
There  was  evidence  the  Corn  Law  bad  done  this  ;  it 
had  been  admitted  by  a  leading  member  of  the  cabinet 
that  the  Corn  Laws  caused  crime,  and  multiplied  disease, 
hastened  death,  and  perpetuated  nil  those  evils  which  the 
light  of  returning  prosperity  would  be  unable  to  dissipate. 
(Cheers.)  He  thought  he  might  assume  that  they  were  all 
agreed  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
believed  that  nothing  but  a  mind  biassed  by  prejudice  or 
supposed  regard  to  its  owu  interests,  could  differ  from  them. 
He  rather  wondered  that  a  gentleman  of  the  gallant  officer's 
(Sir  C.  Napier's)  intelligence  and  ability  could  have  been 
at  any  time  in  favour  of  tiie  Corn  Laws.  (Sir  C.  Napier  in- 
timated his  dissent — he  was  for  a  fixed  duty)  ;  but  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  only  so  till  he  became  a  fanner.  (Hear, 
bear.)  Let  them  mark,  that  the  instant  he  became  a  good 
farmer  he  disregarded  the  Corn  Laws  altogether.  (Cheers 
and  laughter.)  Such  a  fanner  cared  nothing  about  those 
laws,  but  the  fanner  who  did  not  hunt  about  on  his  pony 
for  his  neighbour's  assistance  (laughter)  looked  to  the  rotten 
reed  of  protection,  and  imagined  that  the  law  should  give 
him  those  advantages  which  his  own  intelligence  and  indus- 
try ought  to  afford  him.  (Cheers.)  He  could  not  help 
hoping  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  would  propose  a  total  repeal. 
What  less  could  lie  do  with  any  hope  of  success?  If  he 
proposed  a  reduction  of  the  duty  he  would  meet  the  same 
difficulty  from  his  quondam  friends  as  if  he  proposed  the 
total  repeal.  Ife  knew — he  must  know — that  the  total  repeal 
must  come  sooner  or  later — that  if  the  public  once  made 
up  their  minds  they  were  sure  to  triumph.  ( Loud  cheers.) 
It  seemed  that  au  attempt  to  propose  any  relaxation  or  re- 
duction would  merely  be  taking  a  bite  at  a  pill,  (laughter) — 
the  whole  of  it  would  do  him  and  the  country  good 
(laughter),  hut  the  half  of  it  would  be  exceedingly  nasty, 
and  would  not  produce  half  the  good  effects  that  the  whole 
would  jf  swallowed  at  once.  (Loud  laughter.)   The  mono- 


polists were  strong — not  in  numbers,  it  was  true,  nor  station, 
or  intelligence,  but  in  the  state  of  things  which  they  had 
themselves  created,  and  which  they  were  banded  together 
to  maintain.  At  the  time  of  the  Information,  the  college  of 
the  Sorbonne  declared  that  there  was  an  end  to  the  Christian 
religion  if  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  were  continued.  In 
the  same  way  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  believed  that  the  mo- 
narchy would  he  at  an  end  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  Let  them  observe  the  close  resem- 
blance. A  nation's  Christianity  had  not  suffered  for  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  neither  would  the  condition  of 
this  country  be  injured  by  the  repeal  of  those  laws.  Na- 
tions would  he  linked  more  closely  together ;  peace  receive 
more  homage ;  and  every  condition  receive  greater  reverence. 
—The  honourable  member  concluded  by  moving  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Healey  seconded  the  resolution  in  an  eloquent 
speech.  The  secret  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  resignation  might 
be  explained  thus  : — "  There  arc  such  incapable  legislators 
in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  that  I  can't  govern 
the  country  as  it  ought  to  be  through  them,  and  I  therefore 
must  resign."  He  warned  the  landlords  that  if  this  just  de- 
mand was  refused,  the  people  would  soon  ask  why  birth 
alone  was  a  qualification  for  Government,  and  why  the  Com- 
mons House  did  not  somewhat  better  support  their  name '! 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Deasy  moved  the  adoption  of  a  petition  founded  on 
the  foregoing  resolutions. 

Mr.  Walked  seconded  the  motion,  and  referred  to  a 
number  of  returns  to  show  that  the  landlords,  by  the  posi- 
tion of  this  country,  had  a  natural  protection  of  Ss.  or  9b.  per 
quarter. 

Mr.  G.  Thompson  addressed  the  meeting  at  great  length 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  chair- 
man, the  meeting  broke  up. 


MARYLEBONE. 

A  numerous  and  important  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  and  other  friends  of  Free  Trade 
resident  in  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  was  held  on  Tues- 
day evening  at  Hall's  Biding  School,  Albany-street,  Begent's- 
park,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  present  position  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  also  of  adopting  measures  to  ensure  the 
registration  of  Free  Trade  voters  in  the  borough.  A  large 
platform  was  erected  immediately  in  front  of  the  gallery  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  was  thronged  with  some  of 
the  more  influential  parishioners,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
spacious  building  was  densely  crowded  by  the  public.  The 
gallery  and  a  reserved  space  in  front  of  the  platform  was 
filled  with  ladies.    At  half-past  seven  o'clock, 

Mr.  Hume,  M.P.,  took  the  chair,  amidst  loud  and  general 
acclamation.  When  the  cheering  had  subsided,  he  proceeded 
to  address  the  meeting  as  follows.  He  said,  in  order  that 
their  discussion  should  proceed  effectively,  he  had  to  request 
that  they  would,  as  far  as  possible,  maintain  quietness  and 
silence.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  in  that,  as  in 
every  other  assemblage  where  Englishmen  were  met  toge- 
ther, a  fair  hearing  should  be  extended  to  all  who  wished  to 
address  them.  They  had  the  privilege  which  the  inhabitants 
of  many  other  countries  did  not  possess,  of  meeting  and  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  on  any  subject  that  might  interest 
the  public  welfare,  or  even  their  own  particular  interests.  It 
was,  beyond  all  others,  the  privilege  of  Englishmen  to  differ 
in  their  opinions,  and  it  was  on  that  ground  that  lie  would 
call  upon  them — should  any  individuals  who  differed  from 
him,  and  from  others  who  had  called  that  meeting,  wish  to 
address  them — to  give  such  individuals  a  full  and  a  fair 
hearing.  (Hear.)  Their  cause  was  a  sacred  one.  They 
had  no  want  of  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause. 
They  only  wished  to  hear  what  arguments  could  be  urged 
against  it,  and  the  meeting  might  rest  assured  that  to  these 
arguments,  should  they  be  brought  forward,  there  would  be 
ample,  prompt,  and  effective  answers  returned.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions  that  would  be 
offered  for  their  approval,  it  was  his  anxious  wish  to  be  al- 
lowed to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  greet  and  important 
object  for  which  they  were  assembled.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever  but  that  the  Government  of  this  country  was 
constituted  with  a  view  of  passing  laws  that  should  affect 
equally  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  no  matter  from 
what  cause  these  laws  may  he  enacted,  whenever  they  be- 
came partial  and  oppressive  on  any  portion  of  the  people,  it 
was  their  duty  as  honest  men  to  endeavour  to  effect  the 
correction  of  these  abuses,  and  see  justice  done  to  all. 
( Hear,  hear.)  He  could  speak  from  many  years'  experience. 
He  did  not  come  before  them  as  a  tyro  about  to  commence 
his  public  advocacy.  Four-and-thirty  years  had  passed  away 
since  he  first  entered  Parliament,  and  lie  could  boast  that  the 
opinions  which  he  publicly  professed  in  the  first  year  of  his 
Parliamentary  life  remained  to  that  hour  unchanged,  or 
rather,  they  had  become  stronger  and  stronger  throughout 
all  the  intervening  time.  (Cheers.)  The  only  difference 
which  he  could  trace  was,  that  the  prospect  which  was  now 
as  it  were  within  his  grasp,  he  had  then  but  slight  hope  of 
ever  seeing  realised.  Great  progress  had  since  then  been 
made  in  the  advance  of  public  opinion.  The  feeling  against 
injustice  in  the  laws  towards  any  portion  of  the  community 
had  become  most  powerful,  and  with  the  public  voice  so 
united  as  it  now  was,  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  those  who 
governed  the  nation  would  think  it  their  duty  to  yield  to 
prudence  what  they  might  even  not  he  ready  to  grant  to  jus- 
tice, aud  would  act  in  a  manner  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
public  mind.  The  meeting  of  that  evening  had  two  objects 
in  view.  One  was  to  express  their  feelings  with  regard  to 
the  partial  laws,  aud  the  old  restrictions  and  trammels  that 
pressed  upon  all  classes  of  the  community.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  had  always  held,  and  who  still  held,  aud  who  was 
capable  of  proving  the  fact,  that  the  Corn  and  Provision  Laws 
had  injured  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  while  they 
had  failed  to  benefit  those  for  whose  advantage  they  had 
been  intended.  They  wanted  no  concessions  from  any  por- 
tion of  the  community.  They  required  no  favour,  no  par- 
tiality. They  sought  only  for  justice ;  and  it  was  to  demand 
that  justice  that  thev  had  "assembled  there  that  night.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  wished, "in  addressing  his  fellow-parishioners,  to 
remind  them  that  they  personally  had  much  to  effect  in  their 
populous  and  most  important  borough.  Their  object  was  to 
repeal  all  laws  that  were  unjust  and  oppressive,  and  they  de  ■ 
sired  to  effect  that  object  ili  the  constitutional  mode  allowed 
them,  peaceablv,  quietly,  but  effectively.  They  possessed  a 
representative  Government ;  and  he  for  one  would  wish  to  see 
the  representation  more  effective.  He  had  lived  to  see  the 
power  of  making  laws  taken  from  a  few  boroughmongers,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes.  The  representa- 
tion was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  and  if  they 
only  acted  as  they  ought,  if  every  man  would  invest  him. - 
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self  with  the  power  which  the  State  gave  lum  of  having  a 
vote,  and  if  he  then  exercised  that  power  on  the  soundest 
principles  of  justice  to  his  fellow-men,  they  might  be  certain 
of  success.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had,  therefore,  a  double 
object  in  meeting  that  night :  first,  te  pass  an  opinion,  which 
lie  hoped  would  be  an  unanimous  one,  of  the  destructive  ten- 
dency and  injustice  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  and  secondly,  to  join 
with  those  who  were  so  ably  and  actively  engaged  in  obtaining 
for  as  many  as  possible  the  power  of  voting,  and  thus  giving 
an  effect  to" their  wishes  by  a  gradual  and  perfect  change  in 
the  selection  of  those  whom  they  sent  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament,  and  who  would  be  thus  taught  to  act  honestly 
and  justly.  Could  it  be  supposed  that  if  Great  Britain — 
enlightened  as  it  wss  —  were  freely  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  such  laws  as  those  against  which 
they  were  now  met  to  protest  would  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  statute-book?  (Cheers.)  With  these  general 
views  lie  would  conclude  with  the  hope  that  this  (jSestion 
would  receive  the  warmest  consideration  from  the  meeting, 
particularly  at  a  period  at  which  they  were  within  almost 
eight  and  forty  hours  of  the  assembling  of  Parliament, 
when  they  expected  to  hear  from  her  Majesty's  ministers 
the  course  that  they  were  prepared  to  adopt.  Should  the 
public  be  disappointed  at  the  announcement  that  would 
then  be  made,  it  would  become  their  duty  to  buckle  to,  as 
jiieu  conscious  of  being  injured  and  determined  to  he  free. 
(Cheers.)  After  some  further  remarks  the  hon.  gentleman 
resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud  cheers. 

Professor  Key  moved  the  first  resolution,  He  said  he 
would  not  have  undertaken  to  perform  the  duty  of  moving 
a  resolution  at  that  meeting  had  he  followed  his  own  per- 
sonal inclinations,  because  he  felt  himself  utterly  incompe- 
tent, as  well  as  inexperienced,  to  take  a  part  in  a  great 
public  discussion.  The  meeting  would,  however,  be  better 
pleased  at  having  only  a  short  address  from  him,  when  he 
informed  them  that  he  would  be  followed  by  a  most  eloquent 
orator — Mr.  Moore.  (Hear,  hear.)  Though  he  had  not,  like 
their  chairman,  a  public  life  of  thirty -four  years  to  refer  bac  k 
to,  he  could  say,  that  since  he  had  arrived  at  any  maturity  of 
mind,  he  had  entertained  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
protection  laws.  He  bad  the  pleasure  of  forming  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Charles  Villicrs  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  They  both  came  to  London  about  the  same 
time,  and  they  shortly  after  joined  with  tln'ee  other  friends 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 
Their  little  party  consisted  of  five  individuals.  Three  of 
these  bad  entered  Parliament,  and  had  distinguished  them- 
selves there  for  being  most  zealous  advocates  for  a  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  Mr.  Charles  Villiers  was  the  first  to  move 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  total  repeal  of  this  law  ; 
and,  after  his  various  unsuccessful  efforts  there,  it  was  gra- 
tifying to  think  that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  any 
minister  to  resist  the  public  will.  ( Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 
The  resolution  was  as  follows  : — "  That  this  meeting  enters 
its  solemn  protest  against  the  Corn  Laws,  as  impolitic  and 
unjust,  and  urges  their  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional 
repeal." 

Mr.  George  Foddo  seconded  the  resolution.  He  re- 
ferred briefly  to  the  progress  which  public  opinion  had  made 
latterly  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  if  a  portion  of  the  malt  duty,  to  the 
amount  of  two  millions  annually,  were  repealed  as  a  relief  to 
the  agriculturists,  the  loss  to  the  revenue  ought  to  be  made 
good  by  an  extension  of  the  legacy  duty  to  landed  property. 
In  a  case  that  came  under  his  own  knowledge,  a  poor  blind 
girl  had  been  left  an  annuity  of  20/.  a-year  by  some  benevo- 
lent individual,  but  out  of  this  sum  no  less  than  2/.  a-year 
was  taken  away  by  Government,  while  the  landed  interests 
were  allowed  to  bequeath  estates  worth  50,000  a-year  to  their 
relatives  or  others,  without  the  payment  of  any"  duty  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  R.  Moore  addressed  the  meeting  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  He  said  the  man  would  have 
been  a  bold  prophet  who,  when  they  met  there  two  years 
ago,  would  have  ventured  to  foretell  that  they  would  at  the 
present  time  meet  under  such  altered  circumstances.  At  the 
time  of  the  former  meeting  the  League  was  comparatively  a 
small  body,  while  he  never  witnessed  such  a  scene  of  riot, 
uproar,  and  confusion,  as  in  that  room  (cries  of  "  Whose 
fault  was  it  ? "  and  some  slight  confusion  in  the  body 
of  the  meeting.)  At  present  they  were  all  but  una- 
nimous. That  was  tiie  forty-second  meeting  that  he  hid 
attended  since  the  25th  of  November  last,  in  London  and 
the  metropolitan  counties  ;  and  though  they  had  been  all 
public  meetings — open  to  all  who  wished  to"  attend  them — 
still  they  each  unanimously  expressed  a  condemnation  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  They  had  then  neither  the  Whig  nor  the 
Tory  party  with  them.  They  had  a  majority  of  a  hundred 
anil  upwards  opposed  to  them  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Everything  looked  dark  and  gloomy ;  but  now  there  was  no 
party  in  the  State  willing  to  take  office  and  govern  on  the 
principles  of  protection.  (Cheers.)  Lord  John  Russell 
had  conic  nobly  forward,  and  in  the  manner  that  he  liked  to 
see  a  man  come  forward  in.  He  did  not  say  that  he  had 
always  been  with  them,  but  he  boldly  admitted  that  for 
twenty  years  he  had  been  in  error ;  that  for  that  period  he 
had  thought  protection  was  right,  but  that  he  now  admitted 
it  to  be  a  delusion.  That  he  felt  it  had  been  the  blight  of 
commerce  and  the  bane  of  agriculture.  The  landlords  have 
been  latterly  particularly  busy.  They  boasted  of  having  the 
farmers  and  the  agricultural  labourers  with  them ;  but  if  the 
fact  were  so,  why  were  their  meetings  held  in  inn-rooms, 
instead  of  lining  great  county  meetings  as  they  ought  to  be  ? 
lie  would  like  to  see  the  Duke  of  Richmond  presiding  at  a 
second  labourers'  meeting  at  Goatacre,  to  revise  and  correct 
the  mischief  they  had  done  by  the  first.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
denied  that,  the  manufacturers  were  anxious  for  protection, 
or  that  they  would  continue  the  import  duty  on  French 
silks,  and  Swiss  watches,  and  Belgian  fire-arms.  (Hear, 
heat.)  The  protectionists  could  bring  forward  no  proof  that 
such  was  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  resolutions 
adopted  at  every  Free  Trade  meeting  was  against  all  pro- 
tection whatever,  and  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce adopted  a  resolution  to  that,  effect  as  long  ago  as 
1830.  (Hear.)  lie  had  been  in  Derby  about  a  year  ago 
canvassing  for  articles  for  the  Free  Trade  bazaar,  and  he 
could  tell  tli'  iu  what  occurred  there.  Derby,  as  they  all 
knew,  woe  the  great  centre  of  the  silk  trade,  and  when  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  of  fid.  on  foreign  silk  was  spoken  of,  a 
single  manufacturer  there  held  a  meeting  of  himself  to  pro- 
vide ag»i;ii,t  the  change.  (A  laugh.)  He  got  two  friends  to 
move  and  second  u  resolution  in  favour  of  the  protecting 
duty,  while  he  occupied  the  chair  himself,  and  then  went  up 
to  London  to  present  his  memorial  to  Sir  R.  Peel.  But 
what  oid  the  other  silk  throwsters  of  Derby  do  ?  As  soon 
as  they  heard  of  what  he  had  done,  they  held  a  meeting. 
They  refused  to  allow  his  expenses  ia  going  to  London,  and 
drew  up  a  counter  memorial,  praying  Si^Robert  Peel  to 


take  off  the  Cd.  duty,  and  declaring  that  they  were  ready 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  world ;  that  they  did  not 
believe  they  would  suffer  at  all  by  the  removal  of  the  duty  ; 
and  that  even  if  they  should  be  injured,  they  would  prefer 
bearing  the  injury  rather  than  have  the  duty  continued  as  a 
peg  on  which  to  bang  some  shred  of  an  argument  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.)  It  was  also  said 
that  if  the  protection  duty  was  repealed  on  Swiss  watches, 
the  English  watchmakers'  trade  would  be  destroyed.  While 
in  Coventry  last  year  he  called  on  every  watchmaker  there, 
and  got  contributions  from  all  for  the  Free  Trade  Bazaar. 
He  spoke  to  them  on  this  subject,  and  their  reply  to  him 
was,  that  every  one  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  Geneva 
watches  imported  into  this  country  paid,  up  to  a  few  months' 
previously,  3n/.  in  duty,  hut  that  since  the  duty  had  been  re- 
duced to  10/.,  the  watchmaking  trade  in  this  country,  which 
had  been  previously  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  began  at 
once  to  revive. 

A  Voice — That  is  the  fact.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  Moore  contiuued — He  did  not  mean  that  the  alter- 
ation of  duty  was  the  instantaneous  cause  of  that  improve- 
ment in  the  trade  ;  but  what  the  watchmakers  said  was,  that 
their  trade  with  America  would  become  three  times  as  great 
as  it  now  was  if  American  corn  could  be  received  in  return ; 
and  the  fact  must  be  so,  for  English  watches  were  admit- 
tedly the  best  in  the  world.  (Hear.)  Another  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  manufacturers  was  afforded  by  the  fact,  that 
though  the  superiority  of  English  goods  was  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  pre-eminence  of  English  machinery,  they 
did  not  oppose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  actually  petitioned  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  machinery.  (Hear.)  He  then  referred  to  the  necessity  of 
exertion  in  the  registries.  By  attention  to  the  registration, 
they  sought  to  have  men  instead  of  acres  represented. 
(Cheers.)  At  the  next  election  he  trusted  they  would  exert 
themselves.  (Hear.)  Let  them  go  to  their  office  in  Fleet- 
street  ;  they  would  get  every  information  on  the  subject. 
They  must  not  go  away  from  that  meeting  and  say,  that  the 
fate  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  settled.  They  did  not  know  that 
the  Lords  would  go  with  him.  They  did  not  know  hut  that 
they  would  have  dissolution  upon  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
It  was  nothing  but  the  public  voice  that  would  enable  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  carry  repeal,  even  if  so  inclined.  The  pro- 
gress of  events  had  assisted  him.  The  40s.  freeholders  must 
prop  him  up  on  one  side,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  with  his 
motion  for  total  repeal, must  prop  bun  upon  the  other.  He; 
did  not  know  but  that  their  exertions  must  be  redoubled 
he  did  not  know  but  that  a  compromise  might  be  suggested. 
That  they  must  denounce.  He  trusted  that  this  year  would 
be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  England,  and  that  it  would 
be  the  first  year  in  which  they  would  have  industry  free  and 
unfettered.  (Cheers.)  They  must  he  earnest,  zealous,  and 
unanimous  in  their  opinion,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  final  success.  The  learned  gentleman  resumed  his  seat 
amidst  enthusiastic  and  reiterated  applause. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  resolution,  first  inviting  ob- 
servations from  any  gentleman  present. 

Mr.  Langham  coincided  in  the  views  of  the  previous 
speaker  with  respect  to  the  impolicy  of  a  duty  on  corn,  but 
dissented  from  him  on  some  other  points  which  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  specify,  when  he  was  encountered  by  a  storm  of 
opposition,  amidst  loud  cries  of  "  No  protection,"  and  "  Down, 
down,"  which  compelled  him  to  resume  bis  seat. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  earned. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  moved  the  next  resolution,  urging  the 
meeting  strenuously  to  cany  it  out,  and  beat  the  protection- 
ists with  their  own  weapons.  It  was  to  the  following  effect : 
— "  That  this  meeting  tenders  its  most  cordial  thanks  to  the 
Council  of  the  National  Anti  Corn-Law  League  for  the  .at- 
tention given  to  the  registration  of  electors ;  congratulates 
them  on  the  progress  of  the  40s.  freehold  movement  in  the 
counties,  and  pledges  its  support  to  win  the  counties  of  East 
Surrey  and  Hertford,  and  other  metropolitan  counties."  He 
impressed  upon  them  that  after  all,  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons  must  carry  this  measure  for  repeal,  and  votes  in 
the  House  of  Commons  must  be  got  by  votes  out  of  doors. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  must  seal  the  fate  of  the  Corn  Laws  for 
ever.  (Cheers.)  It  was  their  duty  one  and  all  to  assist  in 
this  momentous  crisis.  (Cries  of  "We  will.")  Though 
they  might  have  to  straggle  on  one  or  two  occasions  more 
yet,  they  might  be  assured  their  exertions  would  be  crowned 
with  victory.  (Cheers.)  They  owed  their  present  position 
on  this  measure  to  the  League,  to  whom  they  owed  their 
cordial  thanks.  There  were  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
persons  in  Marylebone  who  were  not  on  the  register.  He 
begge.d  those  gentlemen  to  take  the  hint.  They  must  make 
this  question  their  own.  They  had  now  16,000  votes  on  the 
register,  and  he  trusted  that  by  their  next  meeting  it  would 
be  increased  to  20,000.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Robert  Bagshawe  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  unanimously  amidst  great  cheering. 

Mr.  Hume,  M.P.,  further  stimulated  the  assemblage  to 
exertion  by  a  characteristic  speech  on  the  weakness  of  the 
landed  interest  in  this  country,  which  he  affirmed  few  per- 
sons were  aware  of.  He  would  give  evidence  of  this  which 
no  one  would  deny.  His  statement  was  grounded  upon 
the  returns  of  the  income  tax  in  the  Parliamentary  papers 
which  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1843.  The  whole  amount  of  the  income-tax  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  5,384,124/.  Now,  what  was  the  fact  ?  The 
entire  land  of  England  was  only  assessed  at  about  one-sixth 
of  the  whole.  (Hear.)  The  total  amount  of  property  in  all 
the  schedules  upon  which  the  assessment  was  made  was 
190,606,635/.,  which,  from  the  report  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appeared  to  he  composed  of  the  follow 
ing  items :  houses,  wharfs,  factories,  docks,  and  shipping, 
I1,0(;.",,2!I2/. ;  tenant  farmers,  20,486,606/.  ;  public  funds, 
27,873.601;  profits  of  trade,  50,296,648/.  j  public  offices, 
8>886,831/.;  Scotland  in  all  its  schedules,  0,284,383/. ;  land 
in  England  and  Wales  :i2,o.v,,i:;7/.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber, after  entering  into  some  further  calculations,  concluded 
liy  observing  that  out  of  the  190,000,000/.  of  capital,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  great  interest  in  lend  which  kept  them  all  in 
bondage,  was  only  about  32,000,000/.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
had  been  at  pains  to  draw  up  these  figures,  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  people  at  large  to  the  real  facts,  aud  to  show  the  im- 
prudetioe  of  those  agriculturists  who  set  down  the  other 
classes  as  mere  shopkeepers,  and  who  would  not  he  received 
at  a  mere  country  ball.  He  pressed  upon  them  these 
details  not  simply  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  to  show  them  the  possibility  of 
attaining  in  a  constitutional  manner  their  rights  and 
liberties  to  the  fullest  extent.  In  furtherance  of  this 
view  he  would  tell  them  another  story.  The  number  of 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  658.  Now,  every 
county  in  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  together  with  the 
six  members  of  the  universities,  made  258.  They  had  to 
meet  thut,  if  the  ten-pounders  would  be  honest  in  the  cities 


and  boroughs,  392  members,  which,  adding  that  portion  of 
the  landed  interest  voting  with  them,  gave  them  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  147  votes.  There  was  no  man  without  a  vote  who 
was  not  a  slave — he  was  completely  governed  by  others. 
There  was  not  a  Free  Trader  who  possessed  50/.  who  ought 
not  to  lay  it  ought  immediately  in  the  purchase  of  a  county 
freehold  wherever  it  could  be  had.  Nay,  there  was  no  trades- 
man or  artisan  who  could  not  by  economy  save  50/. ;  and 
why  should  he  not  ?  He  might  then  stand  at  the  poll  as  in- 
dependent as  any  duke  in  the  land.  (Cheers.)  If  the  mid- 
dle and  working  classes  would  carry  out  this  principle,  they 
would  have  the  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  they  complained 
in  their  own  hands.  At  this  hour  the  power  of  the  State  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes.  He  assisted  in  carrying 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  he  was  now  anxious  that  the  people 
should  exercise  the  privileges  they  possessed,  and  free  them- 
selves from  the  shackles  in  which  the  aristocracy  wished  to 
bind  them.  The  middle  classes  were  too  sordid — they  had 
the  means  to  attain  political  power.  The  working  classes 
had  the  means,  and  if  they  did  not  use  them,  let  him  never 
hear  more  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  He  had  laid  before 
them  plain,  shnple,  and  consistent  views,  which  every  man 
ought  to  carry  out  if  he  did  his  duty.  (Cheers.) 

5lr.  R.  R.  R.  Moore  proposed,  in  very  handsome  terms, 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  which  was  carried  with  all 
the  honours. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 


EDINBURGH. 

On  Thursday  evening,  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
was  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  immediate  and  unconditional  abolition  of  the  Corn  ana 
Provision  Laws ;  and  of  taking  means  to  raise  a  subscription 
in  aid  of  the  National  Anti  Corn-Law  League  Fund 
of  a  Quarter  of  a  Million.  The  hall  was  crowded.  Among 
those  on  the  platform  we  observed  the  following: 

The  Lord  Provost;  Bailies  Gray,  Duncan,  and  Ritchie; 
Councillors  P.  Wilson,  Drummond,  Russell,  and  Robertson  ; 
Alex.  Duulop,  Esq.,  advocate;  Rev.  Mr.  M'Kenzie;  Rev. 
Mr.  Robertson;  James Mencrieff, Esq.,  advocate;  John  Wig- 
ham,  jun.,  Esq. ;  Robert  Hunter,  Esq.,  advocate;  Duncan 
M'Laren,  Esq.;  George  Stone,  Esq.;  William  M'Kenzie, 
Esq.,  of  Muirton;  Professor  Gregory;  George  Macallum, 
Esq.;  Robert  Cox,  Esq.;  Ralph  Richardson,  Esq.;  John 
Howison,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Association ; 
Rev.  Mr.  French  ;  Wm.  Tait,  Esq.;  J.  H.  Burton,  Esq.,  ad- 
vocate; Andrew  Smith,  Esq.;  Archibald  Thompson,  Esq.; 
John  Dunlop,  Esq.,  of  Brockloch ;  R.  S.  Grieve,  Esq. ;  John 
Gray,  lEsq. ;  James  Richardson,  Esq. ;  Captain  Willis  ; 
Chas.  Morton,  Esq.,  S.S.C. ;  D.  Laidlaw,  Esq.;  John  Lees, 
Esq. ;  Robert  Richardson,  Esq. ;  Dr.  William  Peddie ;  Dr. 
Renton,  &c. 

On  the  motion  of  Bailie  Duncan,  the  Lord  Provost  was 
called  to  the  chair. 

The  Lord  Provost  said,  that  before  commencing  the 
other  proceedings,  there  were  one  or  two  letters  he  wished  to 
read.  The  first  was  from  Mr.  Murray,  of  Henderland,  a 
landed  proprietor.  Mr.  Murray's  letter,  after  regretting  his 
unavoidable  absence,  went  on : 

"  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  will  not  injure  the  landed  or  agricultural  interests, 
whilst  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade  will  afford  the  best 
security  for  a  regular  and  steady  supply  of  food  for  the  people 
at  a  fair  price,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea- 
sons, to  which  all  countries  are  liable.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  good  it  will  produce.  The  derangements  cf  the  mone- 
tary system,  occasioned  by  the  export  of  bullion  in  times  of 
scarcity,  which  have  frequently  done  so  much  mischief  to 
the  country,  will  no  longer  occur.  The  working-classes,  by 
increased  demand  for  the  produce  of  their  labour,  will  ob- 
tain larger  means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
be  better  able  to  compete  with  foreigners  in  their  own 
markets. 

"  It  is  also  no  small  recommendation  of  the  measure  in 
my  opinion,  that  it  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  prevail- 
ing impression  that  one  class  is  disposed  to  oppose  the 
others  for  its  own  particular  advantage,  and  that  it  would 
thus  restore  that  harmony  and  kindly  feeling  wliioh  ought 
to  exist  among  all  classes  of  the  community. 

"  Whilst  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  thus  increase 
our  internal  prosperity,  it  will  at  the  same  time  strengthen 
and  cement  our  relations  with  foreign  countries,  by  the 
mutual  advantages  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  best  and 
surest  bond  of  peace  and  friendship  between  rival  nations. 

"  I  am,  &c. — Wm.  Murray." 

The  Lord  Provost  afterwards  read  letters  from  Mr. 
George  Hope,  of  Fenton  Barns,  and  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie, 
Bart.,  Rosebank,  Roslin,  approving  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
latter  intimating  a  subscription  of  20/.  His  lordship  after- 
wards addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable  length.  He 
concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  no  doubt,  notwithstanding 
all  the  opposition  which  certain  gentlemen  about  Edinburgh 
had  made  at  present,  they  would  all  succumb  when  Sir  B. 
Peel  brought  forward  his  measure. 

Mr.  Alexander  Dunlop,  Advocate,  delivered  a  long  ad- 
dress in  proposing  the  first  resolution,  aud  concluded  as  fol- 
lows:— When  we  see  the  working  classes  obliged  to  toil 
much  longer  every  day, in  consequence  of  the  increased  price 
of  food — when  we  see  them  broken  down  by  premature  old 
age — when  we  see  their  children  stinted  for  food,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  joyous  smile,  the  glad  laugh,  and  the  spriDgy 
vigour  of  youth,  have  presented  to  us  the  pallid  countenance, 
the  sunken  eye,  and  the  emaciated  form — when  we  see  this, 
I  think  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  behold  it  without  in- 
dignation, when  he  considers  that  the  cause  of  it  is  the 
stinting  of  the  daily  meal  of  the  poor  child,  in  order  that  the 
great  aristocrats  may  be  enabled  to  have  additional  equipage, 
and  to  keep  up  the  luxuries  they  enjoy.  Feeling  this,  I  can- 
not but  feel  indignant,  not  so  much  at  their  oppression, 
though  that  is  great — not  so  much  at  their  selfishness, 
though  that  is  intense — but  at  what  I  cannot  but  call  the  un- 
utterable meanness  of  taking  the  children's  bread.  (Ap- 
plause.) Mr.  Dunlop,  after  a  few  other  remarks,  said,  that 
the  conclusion  of  all  this  was,  and  this  was  his  opinion, 
as  he  was  sure  it  was  that  of  the  meeting,  that  these  laws 
should  be  immediately  and  unconditionally  abolished. 

J.  Gray,  Esq.  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  as  were  all  the  others  proposed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Leith,  in  a  spirited  speech, 
moved  the  second  resolution: — "That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  Free  Trade  would  he  fraught  with  many  blessings 
— would  open  up  new  markets  for  our  manufactures ;  give  a 
fresh  impulse  to  our  commerce ;  compel  other  states  to  reci- 
procate our  liberal  policy ;  extend  aud  perpetuate  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  among  the  nations,  by  promoting  friendly 
intercourse,  aud  making  it  the  interest  of  all  to  maintain 
peace ; — that  it  would  compensate  the  reduction,  if  any,  on 
the  incomes  from  land,  and,  in  effect,  improve  other  incomes, 
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by  the  greater  amount  of  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries 
which  they  would  purchase  ;  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
cheaper  food;  lessen  the  temptations  to  immorality,  vice, 
and  crime,  by  employing  the  idle  and  supplying  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  destitute ;  facilitate  the  progress  of  education ; 
and  by  these  means  greatly  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
people  at  large. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson-,  of  Portsburgh,  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  unanimously  approved  of. 

Mr.  James  Moncreiff,  Advocate,  proposed  the  next  re- 
solution, pledging  the  meeting  to  support  the  League  Fund. 

Mr.  Johx  Whigham,  jun.,  in  seeouding  the  resolution, 
said,  lie  had  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  state  of  the 
subscriptions ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  had  to  state  that,  along 
with  Mr.  Stone,  he  had  been  requested  by  the  committee  to 
call  on  a  few  friends  of  mark  to  begin  the  subscription  ;  and 
he  was  happy  to  say  that  they  had  been  received  in  the  kind 
est  manner,  and  that  the  sum  of  2000/.  had  been  already 
obtained.  (Loud  cheers.)  There  had  been  some  very  liberal 
sums  indeed  put  down.  One  individual  had  subscribed 
200/.;  one  firm,  300/.;  five  individuals,  100/.  each;  seven 
individuals,  00/.  each ;  one  firm,  00/.;  one  individual,  30/.; 
aud  a  great  many  for  20/. — making  altogether  2000/.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Mr.  Whigham  then  explained  the  way  in  which  the 
League  proposed  to  call  up  the  subscriptions,  and  concluded, 
by  expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
would  be  as  liberal  as  they  had  been  on  former  occasions. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  Advocate,  said — The  bare  mention 
of  the  resolution  which  has  been  entrusted  to  me  will  be 
sufficient  to  command  tbe  general  and  cordial  approbation  of 
tins  meeting.  It  is — "  That  this  meeting  express  its  highest 
sense  of  the  invaluable  sendees  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade 
which  have  been  rendered  by  the  National  Anti-Corn  Law 
League;  and  tenders  its  warmest  thanks  to  Messrs. Cobden, 
Bright,  and  Wilson,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Council 
of  the  League,  for  their  unwearied  labours  in  the  cause." 
(Loud  cheers.) 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Duxcan  M'Laren,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stoxe  proposed  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  meet- 
ing should  be  given  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost,  for 
his  conduct  in  the  chair.  (Cheers.) 

The  following  are  the  subscriptions  above  10/. : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Richardsons  Brothers   

300 

0 

0 

G  Stone   

250 

0 

0 

J  Jamieson.  18,  Rutland-square   

100 

0 

0 

It  Grieve,  Noble  House   

100 

0 

0 

Duncan  M'Laren,  13,  Frederick-street 

100 

0 

0 

W  Somerville,  sen,  Dalniore  

100 

0 

0 

W  Somerolle,  jou,  Dalmore  .... 

100 

0 

0 

A  Annandale.  Polton   

100 

0 

0 

J  Cowan,  17,  Princes-street  

loo 

0 

0 

W.  Murray,  11,  Great  Stuart-street  .... 

50 

0 

0 

J  Wigham,  jun,  10,  Salisbury-street .... 

50 

0 

0 

Wm  Chambers,  13,  Manor  Place  .... 

50 

0 

0 

R  Laidlaw  and  Son,  Simon  Square  .... 

50 

0 

0 

Wm  Dick.  Clyde-street   

50 

0 

0 

J  and  W  Howison,  2,  Drummond-street 

50 

0 

0 

G  M'Callum,  42,  India-street   

50 

0 

0 

W  M'Murray,  Stead's  Place,  Leith  Walk 

50 

0 

0 

G  H  Girle,  12-5,  High-street   

39 

0 

0 

Messrs  J  and  P  Boag,  3,  Waterloo  Place 

25 

0 

0 

G  Hope,  Fenton  Barns   

2-5 

0 

0 

Bailie  Ritchie   

25 

0 

0 

J  Danlop,  Randolph  Place  

2-5 

0 

0 

J  Veitch.of  Woodside,  Leith   

25 

0 

0 

A  and  C  Black,  27,  North  Bridge   

25 

0 

0 

J  Wigham, Tertius,  52,  Nicolson-street 

25 

0 

0 

Wm  Wemyss,  Salisbury -road  .... 

25 

0 

0 

Jno  Gray,  Craigie  Terrace  

25 

0 

0 

J  as  Leisbman,  Corstoiphin  House   

25 

0 

0 

SirG  M'Keazie.Coull   

20 

0 

0 

G  K  M'Callum,  jun  

20 

0 

0 

J  M'Murray,  Stead  s  Place,  Leith  Walk 

20 

0 

0 

J  M'Laren  and  Son,  Blocket  Place  .... 

10 

0 

0 

A  Friend  to  the  Cause   

10 

0 

0 

G  Mercer  and  Son,  17,  Nicolson-street 

10 

0 

0 

Wm  Darling,  04,  South  Bridge   

10 

0 

0 

Wm  Renton,  Buccleuch  Place  .... 

10 

0 

0 

Wm  Renton,  14.  Princes-street  .... 

10 

0 

0 

G  Smith,  30,  Niddry-street  

10 

0 

0 

Peter  Wilson,  Regent  Arch  

10 

0 

0 

John  I.ecs,  3,  Brown  Square  

10 

0 

0 

Bailie  Duncan,  Heriot  Row  

10 

0 

0 

M  Johnstone,  4,  Park-street  

10 

0 

0 

John  M'Intosh,  Nicolson-street   

10 

0 

0 

W  B  C'ampb.  11, 13,  Nicolson-street   

10 

0 

0 

Jno  Kidd.5,  Amiston-place  .   . 

10 

0 

0 

R  Cox,  25.  Rutland-street   

A  Smith,  Palace  Yard   

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Wm  Tait,  107,  Princes  -street   

10 

0 

0 

Captain  Willis   

10 

0 

0 

GLASGOW. 
Last  night  a  great  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  City 
Hall,  at  eight  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  steps 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  to  ensure  the  total  and  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  Hall,  which  can  accommo- 
date about  1000  persons,  was  completely  filled,  and  on  the 
platform  we  observed  Bailies  Anderson  and  Whitehead; 
Councillors  Bankier,  Chapman,  R.  Orr,  AllaD,  Stirling, 
Small,  D.  M'Phail,  Wylie,  Turner,  Hamilton,  Dreghorn ; 
Rev.  G.  Jeffrey,  Walter  Buchanan,  Esq,,  Alex.  Graham, 
Esq.,  S.  Higginbotham,  Esq.,  James  M'Clelland,  Esq.,  W. 
P.  Paton,  Esq.;  Messrs.  Mitchell,  P.  B.  Henderson,  David- 
son, &C.&C. 

Mr.  W.  Buchawan,  as  President  of  the  Glasgow  Anti- 
Com-Law  Association,  took  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  on  rising  said,  You  are  aware  that  this  is 
a  meeting  of  the  Anti  Corn-Law  Associaiion ;  and,  as  Presi 
dent  of  that  association,  I  have  ventured,  without  being 
moved  to  the  chair,  to  preside  over  the  meeting.  (Applause.) 
The  object  for  which  we  are  assembled  is  to  endeavour  as 
far  as  we  possibly  can,  to  support  the  views  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  and  to  subscribe  in  aid  of  the  200,000/.  fund 
which  they  have  announced.  The  centre  of  the  agitation 
against  the  present  Corn  Laws  is  in  Manchester.  For  more 
than  seven  years  the  gentlemen  there  have  been  engaged  in 
this  agitation,  and  have  exhibited  a  degree  of  energy  and  en 
thusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  which  has  drawn  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  island.  (Applanse.)  But  not 
only  have  they  shown  a  great  deal  of  zeal,  and  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  this  good  cause ;  they  have  been  equally 
liberal  with  their  money.  You,  no  donbt,  will  recollect  that 
-about  two  yenrs  ago  they  called  upon  the  Free  Traders  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  100,000/. 
f  hat  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  an  idea  altogether  chi- 
merical, and  it  was  believed  that  the  amount  would  not  be 
collected  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
wie  liberal  spirits  associated  with  them,  entertained  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  They  were  satisfied  that  tbe  Free  Traders 
T  Great  Britain  would  cheerfully  respond  to  the  call  made 


upon  them.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  result.  The  sum  sub- 
scribed greatly  exceeded  100,000/. ;  it  amounted  to  120,000/ ; 
and  the  disbursement  of  that  large  sum  has  also  been  ex- 
plained to  you.  I  believe  no  argument  can  Ik;  employed 
more  likely  to  influence  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most 
apathetic  than  this  great,  palpable,  aud  undeniable  appeal  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  British  people.  It  may  he  from  our 
mercantile  character,  or  from  whatever  other  cause  I  cannot 
explain,  but  so  it  is,  that  John  Bull  never  argues  witli  more 
effect  than  when  he  comes  down  with  a  sum  to  hack  his 
opinion.  (Applause.)  This  was  the  logic  addressed  to  the 
community  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  at  Manchester, 
and  I  believe  the  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  so 
eminently  conspicuous  from  first  to  last  in  that  body,  was 
never  more  shown  than  in  this  appeal.  They  said,  rally 
round  us — give  us  positive  proof  of  your  sympathy)  and  we 
may  defy  the  monopolists  to  resist  our  efforts.  The  conse- 
quence of  tliis  appeal  was  just,  what  was  expected — the 
100,000/.  was  more  than  subscribed.  From  the  moment  this 
was  commenced,  our  opponents  trembled  in  their  strong 
places.  Having  gained  strength  and  confidence  from  expe- 
rience— having  seen  the  enemy  beginning  to  tremble — we 
are  lesolved  to  re-double  our  strokes,  and,  finally,  to  conquer 
in  this  cause.  (Great  applause.)  They  appeal,  now,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million;  and, gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
those  bold  and  liberal  hearts  who  recommend  this  great  plan 
are  not  at  all  slack  or  loath  to  follow  up  their  advice  by  a 
good  example.  They  have  up  to  this  day  already  subscribed 
the  sum  of  upwards  of  70,000/.  (Applause.)  In  Liverpool 
they  have  subscribed  upwards  of  10,000*:,  and  various  of  the 
minor  towns  throughout  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  have  an- 
nounced large  subscriptions  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  observe 
that  our  good  neighbours  in  Dundee  have  had  a  meeting, 
and  subscribed  upwards  of  2000/.  to  the  same  object. 
(Cheers.)  I  am  sure  we  all  feel,  therefore,  that  Glasgow 
would  be  disgraced  if  it  did  not  come  forward  liberally  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  I  hope  before  we  separate  that  the  good 
and  true  men  of  Glasgow  will  not  prove  unfaithful,  but,  ac- 
cording to  their  abilities,  will  come  forward  liberally  and 
willingly  with  their  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  great  cause. 
(Cheers.)  The  business  of  the  evening,  you  will  perceive, 
is  not  of  the  same  exciting  kind  as  upon  some  former  occa- 
sions, being  more  one  of  pounds,  shillings,  aud  pence,  than 
of  speechmaking  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  gentle- 
men who  will  address  you  will  throw  interest  even  on  those 
dry  details.  (Cheers.)  Without  farther  preface,  I  beg  to  in- 
troduce to  you  Mr.  Alexander  Graham.  ( Great  cheering.) 

Alexander  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Laneelield,  said — In  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  a  reverend  aud  learned  gentleman 
who  was  to  have  moved  the  resolution  on  this  occasion,  the 
task  had  devolved  on  him  at  very  short  notice.  He  had, 
however,  put  together  a  few  notes,  and  in  so  far  as  time  had 
not  permitted  him  to  give  them  that  premeditation  and  diges- 
tion which  was  necessary  in  order  to  luminous  expression 
and  clear  method,  he  begged  to  throw  himself  on  the  indul- 
gence of  the  meeting.  He  was  sure  they  would  be  at  all 
times  indulgent  to  one  who  had  never  been  absent  from  his 
post  as  an  advocate  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  (Cheers.) 
Mr.  Graham  here  read  the  resolution,  which  is  as  follows: 

Resolved, — "That  we,  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
others,  of  Glasgow,  do  hereby  repeat  our  solemu  protest  against 
the  laws  which  prohibit  the  free  importation  of  foreign  grain 
aud  provisions,  believing  them  to  be  most  oppressive  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  and  destructive  alike  of  the  true  in- 
terests of  agriculture  and  commerce;  and  relying  upon  the 
intelligence  and  honesty  of  our  countrymen,  we  declare  most 
emphatically  our  determination  not  to  relax  in  onr  exertions 
until  those  laws  are  entirely  abolished.  Farther,  that  this  meet- 
ing hereby  expresses  its  high  sense  of  the  invaluable  services 
which  tbe  National  Anti-Com-Law  League  has  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  Free  Trade ;  and  in  order  to  enable  the  Council  to  make 
renewed  and  increased  exertions  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  aud 
provision  laws,  a  subscription  in  aid  of  the  Great  Fund  of 
250,000/.  be  now  commenced,  and  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Glasgow  Anti-Com-Law  Association  be  appointed  a  committee 
to  canvass  for  subscriptions  in  Glasgow  and  the  neighbourhood, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number." 

This  resolution,  he  continued,  in  its  terms  is  as  broad  as  the 
vast  question  of  Free  Trade  itself,  and  it  would  be  absurd  for 
him  at  the  present  time  to  attempt  to  follow  it  out  in  all  its 
details.  He  wonld,  therefore,  content  himself  with  calling 
their  attention  to  one  point  of  the  question,  on  which  he  con  - 
ceived latter  events  had  thrown  peculiar  light,  namely,  the 
connection  betwixt  commercial  and  manufacturing  prospe- 
rity, both  as  it  concerns  the  manufacturing  capitalist  and  the 
labourer,  and  its  operation  in  the  lowering  of  the  price  of 
food.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  had  been  made  several 
new  discoveries  in  political  economy,  by  which  the  truth  had 
at  last  been  brought  forth  to  bear  "on  the  public  mind,  and 
been  demonstrated  before  the  public  eye  with  a  strength  and 
clearness  which  had  never  before  been  attained.  The  facts 
which  proved  this  principle  lay  within  a  small  compass.  If 
they  went  back  for  13  years,  it  would  be  found  that  from  the 
year  1*33  to  1337,  we  had  good  harvests  and  low  prices,  high 
wages,  and  commercial  prosperity.  From  the  year  1837  to 
1842  we  had  five  had  seasons,  and  wheat  rose  from  the  pre- 
vious range  of  40s.  to  40s.  up  to  60s.  and  70s. ;  and  it  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  those  who  now  heard  him  the  state 
of  prostration  under  which  the  manufacturing  interest  of  this 
country  suffered  at  that  period ;  and  more  particularly  when 
he  looked  to  the  vast  mass  of  operatives  now  present,  the 
friends  of  Free  Trade  could  appeal  to  them  for  proof  as  to  the 
distress  that  was  then  suffered  by  all  the  labouring  classes. 
(Cheers.)  It  has  been  stated  that  the  manufacturing 
classes  sunk  one  hundred  millions  of  money  at  that  time, 
and  he  believed  it.  Now,  such  being  the  case,  he  should 
like  to  get  at  something  like  a  philosophical  analysis  of 
the  cause  of  this  fact  ;  and  in  order  to  get  at  this 
he  begged  leave  to  press  on  their  attention  this  fact, 
the  wh61e  annual  value  of  the  produce  of  this  country,  not 
agricultural,  but  manufacturing  and  mineral,  amounts  to  250 
millions.  This  is  the  value  of  the  produce  of  this  country, 
exclusive  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Now,  let  it  be  observed,  that  of  this  amount  of  produce  all 
that  is  exported  is  OO  millions,  leaving  200  millions,  or  four- 
fifths,  to  be  consumed  at  home.  It  was  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  home  market  is  the  sphere  of  consumption  for  this 
vast  amount  of  produce,  and  according  to  the  healthy  state 
of  the  home  market,  would  be  the  state  of  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturing  capitalist,  and  the  operative  by  whom  he  is 
employed.  The  next  question  was,  seeing  that  so  vast  an 
amount  of  our  manufactures  are  consumed  at  home,  Is  it  the 
upper  classes  or  the  operatives  who  are  the  best  customers  ? 
Ho  believed  the  whole  Parliamentary  constituency  of  this 
country  was  not  above  2$  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  population  ; 
therefore  07  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  this  country  lived  in 
houses  under  a  10/.  rental.  Another  fact  he  might  mention, 
namely,  that  it  was  ascertained  by  the  census  taken  in  the 
year  1811,  that  there  are  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  population 
who  live  in  independence  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  people  of  this 


country  are  living  by  means  of  their  own  industry,  in  one 
form  or  another.  Now,  what  did  these  facts  demonstrate  ? 
Did  they  not  plainly  tell  us  that  the  portion  of  wealthy  con- 
sumers is  very  small,  and  that  the  vast  mass  of  the  con  - 
sumers consists  of  the  industrious  classes  ? 

*      i  / ' '  m  if*-  •  *  *  *  * 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  statement  of  the  stocks  on  hand  in 
the  year  1844,  which  ho  would  read.    It  is  as  follows  : 
Cotton,  a  stock  equal  to  40  weeks'  consumption. 


Cocoa, 
Rum, 
Saltpetre, 
Rice, 
Tea, 
Sago, 
Indigo, 
CoffceL 


40 
40 
40 
35 
00 
50 
60 
70 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


and  all  spices  100  weeks'  consumption.  But  at  this  time 
what  a  striking  contrast  to  the  above  do  the  stocks  of  mono- 
poly articles  present : 

Of  t  orn,  stock  equal  to     8  weeks'  consumption, 

Colonial  sugar  10  do. 

Foreign  sugar(prohibit,ed)13  do.  in  bond. 

Under  Free  Trade  in  corn  they  would  have  in  place  of  eight 
weeks  one  hundred  weeks'  consumption.  But  look  at  the 
working  of  the  same  principle  on  sugar.  Of  colonial  sugar 
we  had  ten  weeks  consumption  ;  and  of  foreign  sugar,  winch 
is  prohibited  from  consumption  by  these  restrictive  laws,  wd 
had  thirteen  weeks'  consumption.  He  believed  that  if  wo 
had  Free  Trade  in  corn  a  remarkable  change  would  be  seen 
in  the  commerce  of  this  country  ;  and,  great  as  would  be 
the  advantages  to  commerce,  those  which  would  accrue  to  the 
grain  trade  would  surmount  them  all.  Great  Britain  would 
then  become  the  emporium  of  grain.  England  would  become 
the  money  pivot  of  the  world,  affording,  as  she  could,  the 
greatest  facilities  and  accommodation  for  receiving  stocks  of 
all  kinds  in  consignment;  and  he  was  persuaded  that,  with 
Free  Trade  in  corn,  this  country  would  become  the  granary 
of  Europe — a  second  Egypt. 

*  *  *  *    t  V 

They  were  next  told  that  other  nations  would  not  act  to- 
wards them  on  a  system  of  reciprocity,  but  he  believed  the 
exclusion  of  manufactures  from  other  countries  arose  en- 
tirely from  the  system  pursued  by  this  nation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Other  nations  saw  Great  Britain  prosperous,  and  it  was  very 
natural  to  suppose  that  It  was  by  this  exclusive  policy  that 
she  rose  to  this  eminence.  Now  it  was  in  spite  of  this  policy 
that  it  had  prospered.  It  was  well  known  that  in  their  ne- 
gociatious  with  Germany  the  Corn  Laws  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal barrier  in  the  way  of  reciprocity,  and  that  the  German 
League  would  never  likely  have  been  formed  if  Great  Britain 
had  opened  its  ports  to  their  timber  and  corn.  The  same 
opinion  was  entertained  in  America,  and  was  well  expressed 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  report  by  Mr.  Walker,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  This  official  document  says : — 
(Mr.  Walker  then  read  an  extract  and  continued.)  But  what 
wes  this  bugbear  of  reciprocity  ?  He  would  venture  to  say 
that  it  was  as  clear  as  any  axiom  in  mathematics,  that  for 
any  kind  of  px-oduce  they  receive  from  foreign  countries  they 
have  something  to  pay  for  it.  Nothing  was  clearer  than  that 
if  they  saw  stuff  of  any  kind  coining  into  this  country, 
there  would  be  something  exported  to  pay  for  it,  either  of 
their  own  production,  or  of  some  other  thing  they  had  pre- 
viously got  for  the  products  of  their  industry.  The  services 
of  the  League  in  enlightening  public  opinion  had  been  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  as  public  opinion  was  the  lever  of  power  by  which, 
they  hoped  to  achieve  their  final  triumph.  Let  them  observe 
the  tribnte  paid  by  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
addressing  them  in  that  hall  the  other  day,  to  the  leaders  of 
the  League.  They  could  not  suppose  that  he  viewed  the 
League  in  its  first  progress  with  opposition,  but  with  that 
magnanimity  for  which  his  lordship  was  so  conspicuous,  he 
declared  "that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  fairness,  if  he 
did  not  say  that  the  progress  this  question  has  made,  is  very 
much  owing  to  the  persevering  exertions,  the  instructive 
statements,  and  the  lucid  arguments  employed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  what  is  called  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  (Cheers.) 
In  1842,  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  League  fund  of  00,000/. 
was  first  spoken  of,  Mr.  Cobden  merely  hinted  at  it,  saying 
that  their  friend  in  the  chair  had  got  a  project  to  announce 
by  which  they  would  be  startled  when  they  told  them  of  it. 
He  meant,  he  added,  to  subsidise  the  country  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  ''iuce  public  opinion  had  gone  on  ex- 
panding, and  they  had  raised  a  farther  sum  of  100,000/. 
this  had  increased  their  boldness,  and  they  were  now  bent 
on  obtaining  200,000/.  (Cheers.)  In  fact  the  money  was 
realised.  Manchester  had  given  nearly  80,000/.;  and  he 
believed,  if  it  were  necessary,  that  such  was  the  extending 
influence  of  this  question,  such  the  influence  acquired  by 
the  League,  that  they  could  realise  half  a  million  for  the 
same  purpose.  He  could  conceive  no  means  so  effective 
to  enlarge  it  to  that  amount  as  the  threats  of  some  of 
their  opponents  ;  for  if  these  were  cain'ed  into  effect — if  it 
were  attempted,  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  to  put  down  the 
League,  or  to  punish  its  leaders  as  violators  of  the  law — 
he  was  quite  sure  if  a  finger  was  hud  upon  a  member  of 
that  body,  a  spirit  would  be  raised  iu  the  country  which 
would  show  a  willingness  of  surrender  of  property  far  more 
than  anything  yet  accomplished.  (Applause.)  He  was  no 
admirer  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  polities,  but  he  was  satisfied 
he  was  possessed  of  more  sense  and  caution  than  to 
countenance  the  landlords  in  hinting  at  such  a  thing;  and 
the  monopolists  only  showed  their  own  weakness  and  im- 
potence, when  they  talked  in  this  way.  Let  them  iook  to 
the  opinions  of  the  League  extracted  from  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown.  (Loud  cheering.)  Sir  Robert  had  declared  that 
we  should  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest. 
Another  minister  had  declared  that  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade  are  the  principles  of  common  sense.  And  a  third 
minister  had  written  articlas  in  favour  of  Free  Trade. 
(Hear.)  Now,  all  that  had  been  extorted  by  the  League. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Look  at  what  the  League  had"  done  by  con- 
verting all  the  fixed  duty  men,  and  bringing  them  into  then- 
ranks.  They  were  thus  united  and  going  forward  in  a 
phalanx  which  would  prove  to  be  irresistible.  The  League 
had  dissolved  and  re-constructed  the  Peel  Ministry,  and  he 
hoped  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Corn  Law  question. 
There  was  something  said  ebout  compensation,  but  in  his 
opinion  the  less  the  landlords  said  about  compensation 
the  better.  If  the  landlords  were  to  bring  an  action  for 
compensation,  than  the  people  must  bring  on  a  counter-nc 
tion  against  them.  (Hear.)  It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry 
to  euter  upon,  in  endeavouring  t«  ascertain  the  amount  of 
unjust  burdens  the  landlords  had  thrown  from  their  own 
shoulders  on  the  rest  of  the  community.  (Cheers.)  It 
could  be  shown  that,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  land-tax  of  which  they  shook  themselves  free, 
they  threw  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  consumption,  and 
thus  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  people.   If  compensation 
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was  to  be  given  at  all,  he  was  afraid  it  would  be  found  that 
the  balance  would  preponderate  against  the  landlords. 
(Hear.)  After  a  few  further  observations,  Mr.  Graham  re 
sumed  his  seat  amidst  loud  cheers. 

Bailie  Whitehead  said — I  rise  with  great  pleasure  to 
second  the  resolution.  As  I  see,  by  manifestations  of  your 
impatience,  that  you  came  here  to  night  more  to  show  your 
deeds  in  aversion  to  these  accursed  laws  than  to  listen  to 
speeches  on  the  subject,  I  say  no  more. 
Mr.  David  Murray,  Secretary,  then  read  the  following 
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[The  announcement  of  the  various  large  subscriptions  called 
forth  the  most  rapturous  applause  ;  and  during  the  time  the  lists 
were  being  handed  in,  the  Chairman  took  an  opportunity  of  apo- 
logising for  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Provost.] 

Samuht,  II  iooiviiotham,  Esq.,  then  rose  and  said: 
Gentlemen, — The  Chairman  has  just  whispered  into  my  our 
llmi  I  iiiii  to  tell  you  that  there  is  still  something  to  lie  done. 
And  as  we  came  fivm  the  ante  room  he  gave  me  the  first 
certain  indication  I  hail,  that  I  should  be  expected  to  address 
yon  this  evening;  and  he  gave  me  that  indication  in  these 
rather  familiar  terms:  "You  must  tell  the  people  they  ought 
to  fill  up  the  cards  they  have  received."  (Hear,  hear.) 
Now,  gentlemen,  1  trust  you  have  all  obtained  cards,  and 
that  you  will  do  your  duty— for,  in  this  great  cause,  England 


expects  every  man  who  has  an  interest  in  the  country,  in 
himself,  and  in  his  labour,  to  do  his  duty.  (Cheers.) 

***** 
I  wish  you  to  show  your  adherence  to  this  cause  by  deeds  not 
simply  by  words.  (Cheers.)  I  sec  a  gentleman  not  far 
from  me  who  said  to  me  some  time  ago,  in  reference  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws:  "  I  know  the  importance  of  this 
question,  and  I  will  not,  according  to  my  means  and  abilities, 
be  behind  any  one  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  in  the  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  repeal."  (Hear,  hear.)  This,  gentleman,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  belongs  to  a  religious  party  in  this  country,  for 
whom  I  have  always  entertained  the  highest  respect  and 
esteem.  (Hear.)  And  as  a  proof  of  the  great  interest  he 
feels  in  the  cause  which  has  brought  us  together,  he  has  not 
only  come  himself  to  the  meeting  to-night,  but  has  likewise 
brought  with  him  some  female  friends — and  almost  the  only 
female  friends  in  the  Hall.  (Loud  cheers.)  This  friend,  I 
am  sure,  will  commence  the  subscription  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  made  by  those  present :  he  will,  I  feel  assured,  man- 
fully do  his  duty.  (Cheers.)  This  gentleman  belongs  to  a 
class  of  men  who  are  at  once  intelligent,  shrewd,  and  able, 
aud  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  bearings  of  this  great 
question  upon  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  He,  too,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  subject ;  and 
according  to  his  means  will,  I  am  sure,  not  be  behind  any  of 
us  in  this  subscription.  I  need  not  say  that  the  gentleman 
to  whom  I  allude  is  our  respected  friend,  Mr.  White.  (Loud 
cheers.)  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  for  the  allusions  I  have 
made;  but  I  could  not  help  calling  to  mind  the  language  he 
used  when  speaking  to  me  on  this  subject  some  years  ago. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Like  my  friend  who  lately  addressed  you 
(Mr.  Graham),  I  have  a  few  notes — but  I  have  no  written 
speech — and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  somewhat  irregular 
manner  in  which  I  address  you.  (Cheers.)  I  think,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  contest  iu  which  we  are  now  and  hare 
for  some  time  been  engaged — the  contest  of  Free  Trade 
against  monopoly — is  fast  drawing  to  a  close  ;  and  that  the 
principles  which  this  association  has  all  along  advocated  are 
about  to  receive  a  most  signal  triumph.  (Hear,  hear.)  Anil 
why  should  not  this  be  the  case  ?  (Cheers.)  Those  prin- 
ciples are  the  principles  of  truth,  the  principles  of  Common 
sense,  the  principles  of  justice,  and  therefore  they  must  ulti- 
mately triumph.  (Cheers.)  If  we  look  abroad  on  the  poli- 
tical world,  everywhere  we  see  indications  and  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  say — that  this  great  contest  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  think  the  most  striking,  the 
most  conclusive  proof  we  have  received  of  this,  is  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  most  distinguished  statesman  who  has 
recently  visited  our  city,  that  the  question  of  commerciid 
freedom  was  about  to  receive  its  solution;  and  in  the  solu 
tion  of  that  question  our  contest  is  at  an  end,  and  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  advocated  so  ably,  so  clearly,  and  so 
distinctly,  by  the  leaders  of  the  association  are  triumphant. 
For,  gentlemen,  that  question  can  only  be  solved  in  one  way, 
an  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  provision 
laws.  (Cheers.)  When  that  question  shall  he  solved,  the 
contest  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  will  have  come  to  an 
end  ;  and  our  principles,  I  say,  will  then  be  triumphant.  (Ap- 
plause.) Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  what  is  it  that  has  placed 
this  question  iu  so  favourable  a  light,  in  so  favourable  a  po- 
sition, at  the  present  moment?  (Hear,  hear.)  Without  auy 
wish  to  disparage  statesmen,  eminent  and  celebrated  men, 
who  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  question — either  those 
who  promulgated  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  years  anil  years 
ago,  or  those  statesmen  who  now  come  forward  and  wish  to 
bring  those  principles  of  Free  Trade  into  practical  operation 
in  the  policy  of  this  country — without  wishing,  1  say,  to  dis- 
parage those  men,  you  must  all  admit,  I  think,  that  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  has  the  great  merit  of  having  brought 
this  question  to  its  present  most  favourable  position.  With- 
out the  exertions  of  the  League,  in  all  probability  we  should 
have  been  years  and  years  more  in  obtaining  the  point  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived.  (Cheers.)  Now,  if  this  be  the 
case,  has  not  the  League  a  claim  upon  every  man's  exertions  ? 
has  it  not  a  claim  upou  every  man's  purse,  in  proportion  to 
the  means  he  possesses,  and  is  able  to  give  ?  (  Hear,  hear.) 
Yes,  gentlemen,  we  must  say,  without  disparagement  to  any 
of  those  eminent  statesmen  for  whose  services  we  are  grate- 
ful, that  the  League,  by  its  unceasing  exertions,  and  by  the 
liberal  support  which  it  has  received  from  the  people  of  this 
country,  has  in  a  great  measure  accomplished  the  object  it 
had  in  view,  in  causing  the  question  to  attain  that  position 
in  which  it  now  stands  (cheers);  and  I  claim  your  support 
to  the  League  on  that  ground.  It  matters  nothing  what 
names  our  opponents  may  call  us.  They  may  call  this  meet- 
ing an  incendiary  meeting,  an  unconstitutional  meeting,  or 
anything  else  they  please;  but  it  is  by  means  of  these  discus- 
sions, and  by  means  of  our  public  meetings,  that  the  question 
has  assumed  its  present  most  favourable  aspect.  (Cheers.) 

*  ^1  ■  *'    .pie  ■•  ..I  ts#>/v/-'i  * 

In  contrast  with  the  splendid,  the  lucid  and  conclusive 
arguments  of  that  well-meaning  publication,  the  Herald — 
( loud  laughter) — I'll  give  you  the  simple  reasoning  of  two 
piecers  in  our  own  mill.  The  conversation  I  am  about  to 
refer  to  was  overheard  by  one  of  the  overseers.  I  shall 
relate  the  incident  in  half  English  and  half  Scotch,  for,  you 
know,  I  am  only  a  Scotchman  by  adoption.  (Hear.)  One 
of  the  boys  said  to  the  other,  "  The  ports  will  soon  be  open 
now."  "  Weel,"  says  the  other,  "  muckle  gnid  will  the 
opeuin'  o'  the  ports  dae  us."  Says  the  other — "  Is  that  a'  ye 
ken  o'  the  subject  ?  Didu't  auld  Gourlay  gie  us  our  break- 
fast for  twopence  formerly,  an'  noo  he  charges  us  twopence- 
halfpence;  but  if  the  ports  were  open  there  would  be  mair 
meal  i'  the  country,  and  auld  Gourlay  would  gie  us  our 
breakfast  for  twopence  again."  (Much  cheering.)  Here, 
gentlemen,  is  much  finer  reasoning— this  is,  indeed,  common 
sense.  (Applause.)  And  just  contrast  the  reasoning  of  the 
little  boy  with  the  duke  of  Curry-powder  notoriety.  (Hear.) 
Why,  iu  contrast  with  such  dukes,  the  boy  puts  them  as 
much  in  the  buck -ground  as  Voltaire  was  put  in  the  back- 
ground by  Cowper  the  poet,  when  he  drew  a  contrast  between 
the  contented  cottager  and  the  wily  philosopher.  (Cheers.) 
There  is  much  more  in  the  conversation  between  the  two 
boys  than  may  at  fust  sight  be  apparent.  Until  I  began  to 
reflect  upon  that  conversation  I  did  not  see  all  its  hearings. 
The  boy  said  he  had  to  pay  a  halfpeniij  more  lor  his  break- 
fast in  consequence  of. the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions.  The 
boy  in  this  way  spent  twopence  per  day  or  one  shilling  per 
week  more  than  formerly  for  his  food.  Now,  if  you  extend 
this  increase  to  the  twenty-six  millions  of  the  people  of  this 
country — say  a  shilling  per  week  to  each  for  fifty  two  weeks 
— the  increase  in  the  price  of  provisions  will  be  found  to 
amount  very  nearly  to  the  enormous  sum  of  seventy  millions 
sterling.  (Loud  cries  of  Hear,  hear.)  You  will,  there- 
fore, see  that  it  is  consistent  even  with  economy  to  subscribe 
to  the  fund  now  being  raised  by  the  League.  Indeed,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  if  they  had  to  subscribe  ten  millions — if  that 
were  necessary — it  would  be  policy  on  our  ports  to  come  for- 


ward and  subscribe  to  the  utmost  of  our  means — (great 
cheering) — aye,  and  beyond  our  means,  in  order  to  effect  the 
object  we  have  iu  view,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
(Cheers.)  Now,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  all  hand  in  your 
cards,  and  testify,  by  the  amount  of  your  subscriptions,  your 
determination  that  these  laws  shall  be  finally,  totally,  and  for 
ever  repealed.    (Great  cheering.) 

Mr.  Buffum,  a  gentleman  from  the  United  States,  having 
been  requested  by  the  Chairman  tb  address  the  meeting,  he 
said  he  was  much  interested  in  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  and 
trusted  that,  by  venturing  to  express  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject,  it  would  not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  foreign 
interference.  He  had  been  present  at  the  late  meeting 
held  in  Manchester  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  was 
not  more  impressed  by  the  eloquence  and  sotiud  judgment 
which  Mr.  Cohden  and  Mr.  Bright  brought  to  bear  on  this 
great  subject,  than  with  the  intelligence  of  the  audience  as- 
sembled on  that  occasion.  He  hod  argued  upon  the  question 
of  Free  Trade  with  many  persons  since  he  came  to  this 
country,  but  he  had  nevcrfonud  one  who,  although  disagree- 
ing with  him  to  a  certain  extent,  did  not  admit  that  the 
question  was  right  iu  itself.  He  referred  to  the  question  of 
Oregon,  aud  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  fire  and  bluster 
of  General  Cass's  late  speech  iu  Congress  would  soon  give 
way  before  the  sound  arguments  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  that 
peace  would  prevail.  He  then  went  on  at  considerable 
length  to  reler  to  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  one  from  its  minerals  and  other  natural  facilities  to 
supply  America  with  articles  of  mauufacture,  and  the  other 
from  its  great  exteut  and  fruitful  soil  to  supply  this  country 
with  food;  and  concluded  by  saying  that  the  best  aud  most 
effectual  plan  to  maintain  peace  betwixt  nations,  was  to 
abolish  all  restrictive  laws. 

On  the  motion  of  Provost  Bankier,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  meeting  dispersed. 

MEETING  OF  THE  GLASGOW  INCORPO- 
RATION OF  WEAVERS. 
In  terms  of  previous  intimation,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  old  and  highly  respectable  incorporation  of 
Glasgow  freemen,  was  held  on  Friday  iu  the  Trades'  Hall, 
Glassford-street,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
a  motion,  "  That  her  Majesty's  Ministers  be  memorialised, 
and  petitions  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  pray- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  gr.  in  and  provisions  from  foreign  countries. 
John  Bartholomew,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  called  to  the 
chair.  In  addition  to  the  chairman,  we  observed  among 
the  gentlemen  present,  Bailies  Andersou,  Whitehead, 
Brodie,  and  Mackinlay;  Provost  Bankier,  of  Caltou ; 
Councillors  Orr,  Smith,  and  M'Nee ;  Thomas  Waddell, 
Esq.,  from  Montreal,  &c.  After  the  reading  of  the  adver- 
tisement upon  which  the  meeting  was  convened,  the  chair- 
man made  a  few  introductory  observations.  He  then  called 
upon 

Bailie  Brodie,  who,  on  rising  to  move  the  first  resolu- 
tion, said — In  accordance  with  the  object  for  which  this 
meeting  has  been  called,  a  resolution  has  been  put  into  my 
bauds  which  I  have  much  pleasure  in  proposing.  It  is  not 
my  intention,  neither  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  occupy 
your  time  in  discussing  this  question,  because  the  argu- 
ments which  go  to  prove  the  injury  inflicted  upon  all  classes 
by  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws  are  so  numerous,  so 
unanswerable,  that -every  person  of  the  meanest  capacity 
must  see  the  necessity  for  their  total  and  immediate  repeal. 
It  is  gratifying  to  me,  as  it  must  be  to  all,  that  we 
can  now  approach  the  discussion  of  this  subject  without 
reference  to  polities — (cheers) — meu  of  every  shade  of  poli- 
tical sentiment  agreeing  that  these  laws,  so  obnoxious,  so 
destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large,  can 
not  be  much  longer  maintained  in  consistency  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  Among  the  few  who  still 
advocate  a  restriction  in  the  supply  of  food,  are  some  who 
hold  up  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes  as  the 
enemies  of  each  other.  But  this  position  he  would  meet 
with  a  simple  denial,  as  au  assertion  utterly  destitute  of 
truth.  While  Free  Traders  express  their  determination  to 
persevere  until  they  get  these  unjust  laws  repeided,  they  did 
so  under  the  solemn  aud  deep  conviction,  that  the  proper 
application  of  capital  aud  skill  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
would  do  more  than  promote  the  prosperity  of  agriculture 
than  all  the  laws  which  a  short-sighted  policy  his  or  can 
enact  for  its  protection.  Agriculture  and  commerce  are 
nearly  allied  to,  and  mutually  dependent  upon,  each  other — 
the  oue  cannot  suffer  without  the  other  partaking  iu  it.  The 
one  cannot  prosper  without  the  other  partaking  in  the  pros- 
perity ;  so  that,  in  every  point  of  views  the  mercantile  is  the 
best  friend  of  the  agricultural  interest.  (Applause.) 

Councillor  M'Nee,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  remarked, 
that  from  a  conversation  he  had  that  day  with  a  surgeon,  a 
marked  increase  iu  mortality  had  taken  place  among  the 
poorer  classes  sinee  November  last. 

Mr.  W.  Orr  rose  to  move  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  previous  resolution.  He  entirely 
coincided  with  Bailie  Brodie  in  the  opinion  that  the  interest 
of  the  manufacturer  and  agriculturist  were  perfectly  identical. 
He  would  ask,  how  would  the  agriculturist  be  protected, 
if  manufactures  were  driven  from  the  country '!  They  would 
have  a  people  who  could  not  want  bread,  yet  must  have  it, 
and  yet  have  nothing  to  give  for  it.  He  had  always  viewed 
the  Corn  Laws  as  founded  on  injustice,  and  supported  in 
misconception.  And  so  far  from  being  a  benefit,  a  protec- 
tion to  the  agricultural  classes,  every  day's  report  from  the 
agricultural  districts,  and  the  oft-current  appointment  of 
Parliamentary  committees,  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  agri- 
cultural distress,  betokeued  that  the  system  of  protection 
did  not  even  effect  the  objects  for  which  it  was  said  to  be  re- 
tained. But  a  better  proof  lay  in  the  fact,  that  in  18.il  the 
agricultural  population  was  to  the  manufacturing  as  28  to 
42,  while  in  1812  they  bore  the  relationship  of  22  to  4(1. 
(Hear.)  Now,  if  these  Corn  Laws  were  of  benefit  to  the 
agricultural  interest  ns  a  whole,  would  this  change  have 
taken  place  ?  Few  people  left  a  better  position  for  a  worse ; 
but  in  almost  all  possible  cases  they  did  so  from  a  worse  to 
abetter.  (Grunt  applause.)  The  agriculturists  tell  us  that 
they  are  our  best  customers,  but  he  thought  they  were  more 
dependent  upon  the  mercantile  community  than  the  latter. 
They  point  to  splendid  mansions  of  our  merchants,  and  to 
the  iioor  dwellings  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  in  proof  that 
protection  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  small  reniainingcom- 
fort  which  the  poor  peasant  possesses.  But  this  only  proves 
one  fact,  viz.  that  their  so-called  protection,  however  it  may 
tingle  sweetly  iu  the  ear  of  the  ignorant,  is  a  farce,  a  nonen- 
tity as  far  as  regaids  either  the  farmer  or  labourer.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Go  van,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  hoped  the  me- 
morial would  tell  as  it  should  upon  the  legislature  of  the 
country.  , 

The  motion  being  agreed  to,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
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to  the  chairman,  aud  the  meeting  hroke  up. — Glasgow- 
Argus. 

DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  WORKING 
MEN  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

One  of  the  most  important  demonstrations  which  has  ever 
been  made  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  was  made  last  night  by 
the  working  classes.  The  meeting  was  called  by  a  placard, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  Working  Men  of  Liverpool, — Yon  are  hereby  invited  to 
attend  a  public  meeting  of  ourselves,  to  be  held  in  Clayton- 
square,  on  Thursday  evening  next,  January  10,  1846,  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  to  give  expression  to  your  senti- 
ments in  reference  to  the  present  high  price  of  all  sorts  of 
provisions,  and  the  deraaud  for  labour  in  connection  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  Corn  Laws,  and  their  total, 
immediate,  and  unconditional  repeal.  A  journeyman  ship- 
wright is  expected  to  take  the  chair,  and  several  other  work- 
ing men  only  will  address  the  meeting.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  best  of  order  will  be  preserved,  and  a  fair  estimate  of  our 
opinions  obtained  on  this  question. — Signed  at  the  request, 
and  on  behalf  of,  a  numher  of  working  men,  originating  and 
intending  to  conduct  the  said  meeting. — B.  Bihkett,  67, 
Jordan  street, Queen's  Dock." 

Long  before  the  hour  appointed  for  holding  the  meeting, 
throngs  of  the  industrious  classes  crowded  the  square,  and 
before  the  chair  was  taken  there  could  not  have  been  fewer 
than  0000  persons  present.  There  would  no  doubt  have 
been  a  much  larger  number  assembled,  but  the  meeting  was 
summoned  at  two  days'  notice,  and  it  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  unknown.  The  arrangements  were  quite  of  a 
characteristic  nature.  A  four-wheeled  lorry  was  stationed 
on  the  east  side  of  the  square,  and  upon  the  vehicle  two  or 
tliree  chairs  and  two  small  tables  for  the  reporters  were 
placed.  The  only  light  was  the  glimmering  of  a  neighbour- 
ing gas-lamp,  the  rays  of  which  enabled  the  reporters  to  take 
but  very  imperfect  notes  of  the  proceedings.  To  see  so 
many  thousand  faces,  not  yet  washed  after  the  labours  of  the 
day,  gazing  intently  at  the  speakers,  was  most  gratifying.  It 
bespoke  a  determined  and  earnest  desire  on  their  part  to 
promote  the  progress  of  the  cause  which  now  agitates  the 
country.  The  devout  attention  they  paid  to  the  speakers, 
and  their  hearty  responses  to  the  liberal  sentiments  uttered, 
also  marked  their  devotion  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade. 
Upon  the  motion  of  Mr-  Hinde,  seconded  by  Mr.  William 
Simmonds,  Mr.  John  Price,  a  journeyman  millwright,  was 
unanimously  called  on  to  preside. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by  expressing  a 
hope  that  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  conduct  matters  in 
a  quiet  and  peaceable  manner. 

The  assembly  was  then  addressed  by  Mr.  Simmonds, 
who  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

"  Resolved, — That  we,  the  working  men  of  Liverpool,  in 
public  meeting  assembled,  having  no  other  means  of  procur- 
ing a  sufficiency  of  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life  for 
ourselves,  our  wives,  and  our  children,  except  tlirough  the 
profitable  sale  of  our  labour,  and  the  receipt  of  '  a  fair  day's 
pay  for  a  fair  day's  work,'  do  enter  our  solemn  protest  against 
the  continuance  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  at  this  inclement 
season  ofthe  year,  with  a  prospect  of  scarcity,  by  clcsingour 
ports  to  the  admission  of  food  from  abroad,  and  thus  limiting 
the  quantity,  enhances  the  price,  and  restricts  to  a  great 
extent  the  demand  for  our  labour,  by  which  alone,  as  free- 
born  British  subjects,  we  wish  honestly  to  live.  May  God 
protect  the  poor.' 

Mr.  Simmonds  concluded  by  quoting  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  proved  that  the  Free  Trade  cause  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Bible.  He  was  followed  by  William  Hinde,  a  rope- 
maker,  and  by  one  or  two  others,  in  speeches  of  some  length, 
which  were  frequently  applauded  ;  and  the  resolution,  being 
pntbythe  chairman,  wa3  carried  unanimously.  Another 
meeting  will  be  held  in  a  short  time. 


KENDAL. 

On  Wednesday  night,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Odd- 
Fellows'  Hotel,  to  meet  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  and  Col. 
Thompson,  as  a  deputation  from  the  League,  to  promote  the 
increase  of  Free  Trade  qualifications  in  counties,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 

The  hall  was  crowded  by  men  of  the  first  influence  in  the 
county.    The  orchestra  was  filled  with  ladies. 

Mr.  J  J.  Wilsox  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing 
that  Mr.  W.  Whitwell  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson,  jun.  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  nomination. 

Mr.  J.  J.  WltSON,  before  the  business  of  the  evening  com- 
menced, read  a  letter  from  Mr.  C'rackanthorpe,  expressing 
that  gentleman's  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend. 

Mr.  Cobdev,  on  rising,  was  greeted  with  the  most  en- 
thusiastic acclamations.  He  spoke  at  very  great  length, 
commenting  argumentatively  and  humorously  upon  passing 
events.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  made  the  following 
allusion  to  the  representation  of  Westmoreland  : 

***** 

The  Free  Traders  have  won  South  Lancashire,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  present  month  North  Lancashire  will  be  equally 
safe.  But  then  we  want  to  go  forward.  Westmoreland  comes 
next,  and  \  ou  stop  the  way.  We  want  Westmoreland  next, 
and  we  intend  to  have  it  next.  (A  voice,  "  You  shall  have 
it  next.")  Now,  I  will  undertake,  if  necessary,  to  find,  in 
less  than  twelve  months,  a  thousand  men  who  shall  qualify 
in  Westmoreland,  and  wrest  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Low- 
thers.  (Immense  cheering.)  If  there  is  any  reporter  pre- 
sent, who  reports  for  the  paper  that  is  read  at  Lowther 
Castle,  I  hope  he  will  take  down  these  few  words.  I  tell 
Lord  Lonsdale,  if  he  upholds  these  laws  for  another  two 
years,  we,  the  Free  Traders  of  England,  will  as  surely  have 
Westmoreland  in  our  power,  as  we  have  now  South  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire.  If  he  maintains  the  monstrous 
injustice  of  taxing  the  people's  bread — (A  voice,  "  Whether 
he  does  that  or  not")— I  speak,  continued  Mr.  Cobden,  as 
a  Free  Trader ;  if  he  had  not  meddled  with  the  food  of  the 
people,  we  should  not  now  have  come  forward  to  inter- 
fere with  him;  if,  I  say,  he  persists  in  the  monstrous  in- 
justice of  taxing  the  bread  of  the  people,  for  the  mean 
and  paltry  object  of  filling  the  pockets  of  his  own  order, 
I  do  not  say  his  own  pocket,  for  whatever  he  may  think, 
he  doss  not  really  put  anything  into  his  own  pocket,  we 
will  as  sorely  wrest  the  representation  out  of  his  hands,  as 
we  have  won  the  other  connties  that  have  been  alluded 
to,  and  he  shall  be  as  little  consulted  in  the  choice  of 
members  as  any  hard  working  man  that  wears  a  fustian 
jacket.  (Most  rapturous  applause,  that  continued  for  some 
time.)  Now,  you  will  say  this  is  bold  language  for  a 
humble  individual  like  myself  to  use  towards  a  man  whose 
family  has  been  accustomed  to  dictate  terms  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  to  compel  him  to  givo  them  the  Lord  Lieu 
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tenancy  of  two  counties,  lest  they  should  withhold  from 
him  that  large  parliamentary  influence  which  they  possessed. 
But  how  is  it  that  I  am  enabled  to  use  this  language  ?  It 
is  that  he  has  made  me  strong  by  attempting  to  maintain  a 
great  injustice  against  the  people  of  this  country.  I  should 
bt  nothing  in  this  country,  if  he  would  only  do  justice  to 
the  people.  (Loud  applause).  I  pledge  my  honour  here 
this  night  to  find  a  thousand  men,  and  if  a  thousand  is  not 
sufficient,  then  I  engage  to  find  two  thousand  to  take  up  the 
franchise  for  Westmoreland.  (Cheers.)  Now,  you  must  re- 
member they  cannot  play  the  oldtrick  over  again  which  they 
practised  when  Henry  Brougham  fought  the  battle  with 
them.  In  those  times  the  poll  lasted  fourteen  days,  and 
finding  themselves  on  one  occasion  in  a  minority,  they  took 
the  advantageof  a  Sunday  intervening,  and  the  lawyers  were 
set  to  work,  and  fictitious  votes  were  created,  which 
were  polled  on  the  Monday.  (Cries  of  "  That  is 
all  true ;"  "  We  know  all  about  that.")  This  trick 
cannot  be  repeated ;  the  names  must  now  be  on 
the  register  12  months;  theymnst  be  hung  up  on  the  church 
and  chapel  doors,  where  every  body  that  passes  by  may  ex- 
amine them  ;  thev  must  go  through  the  revision  court,  and 
stand  the  test  of  the  closest  legal  scrutiny,  and  we  will  take 
care  thpre  shall  not  be  a  vote  on  the  register  that  has  not 
been  honestly  paid  for.  (Cheers.)  They  cannot  play  tricks 
with  us.  I  throw  down  the  gauntlet  in  the  name  of  the  Free 
Traders  of  England,  and  I  declare  that  if  he  maintain  these 
laws,  he  shall  not  retain  the  representation  of  Westmorland. 
(Loud  aud  continued  cheering.)  He  will  believe  us  when 
he  sees  what  we  have  done  ;  and,  if  he  wants  a  character, 
we  will  refer  him  to  Mr.  Wilson  Patten  and  Mr.  Talbot  Clif- 
ton, in  the  adjoining  county  of  North  Lancashire.  (Laugh 
ter.)  Why,  Westmorelandis  nothing  to  North  Lancashire. 
In  that  last-mentioned  county,  by  the  end  of  this  month,  we 
shall  have  gained  0000  upon  the  register ;  here,  in  Westmor- 
land, we  want  only  1000,  which  is  but  a  work  that  can  be 
done  before  breakfast.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

*  *  *  fcj|M]l 

Mr.  Cobden  resumed  his  seat  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic 
cheering.  The  meeting  was  subsequently  addressed  in  a 
most  effective  manner  by  Colonel  Thompson,  and  Mr. 
Bright,  M.P.,  who  were  followed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  J.  Holme. — Mr.  John  Gill,  on  "behalf  of  the  working 
classes,  made  an  excellent  speech;  and  after  a  vote  of  thanks 
proposed  by  the  Mayor  to  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Mr.  Bright,  the 
meeting  separated  in  a  high  state  of  enthusiasm. 


SUNDERLAND. 

Even  with  a  Supplement  we  are  compelled  to  omit  de- 
tailed reports  of  several  important  meetings  w  hich  have  been 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  At  Sunderland,  the 
mayor,  in  pursuance  of  a  requisition,  held  a  meeting  which 
was  attended  by  the  most  influential  merchants  and  ship- 
owners of  the  borough,  including  several  who  withheld  their 
votes  from  Col.  Thompson  at  the  last  eleation.  The  princi- 
pal speakers  were  the  Mayor,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  ship- 
owners in  the  town,  Dr.  J.  Browne,  Mr.  A.  J.  Moore,  Mr.  J. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Dickinson,  (better  known  as  the  Manchester 
Parker,  and  a  leadsr  of  the  Chartists),  Mr.  A  White,  Mr.  J. 
Thompson,  Mi-.  G.  Horucastle,  Col.  Beckwith,  and  Mr.  Cur- 
ling. On  the  Tuesday  following,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  Association  of  the  same  town,  resolutions  were 
adopted  to  canvass  for  the  Great  League  Fund,  and  nearly 
2004,  were  subscribed  in  the  room. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  7th  inst.,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  thp  Clarendon  Hotel,  Graiuger-street,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  operation  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Cobden, 
at  the  Corn  Exchange,  on  the  previous  Monday  evening. 
Mr.  Crawshay  was  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  princi- 
pally occupied  in  receiving  subscriptions  to  the  League  Fund, 
and  the  names  of  those  who  wished  to  qualify  themselves  as 
county  voters.  About  30  gentlemen  applied  for  qualifica- 
tions, principally  in  North  Durham ;  and  the  names  of  a 
great  many  who  were  likely  to  qualify  were  taken  down. 
The  following  gentlemen  have  subscribed  to  the  League 
Fund : — Mr.  Geo.  Crawshay,  100/. ;  Messrs.  Pow  and  Faw- 
cus,  00/. ;  Messrs.  John  Lee  aud  Co.,  00/. ;  Mr.  Robert 
Ormston,  00/. ;  Messrs.  Bell,  Brothers,  30'Z.j  Mr.  H.  C. 
Armstrong,  20/.  ;  Mr.  John  Shield,  21/. ;  Mr.  James  Shield, 
20/. ;  Mr.  W.  Armstrong,  Town's  Chamber,  10/.  10s. ;  Mr. 
Joseph  Watson,  10/. ;  Mr.  T.  A.  Cook,  10/.;  Mr.  F.  Stam- 
ford, 10/. ;  Messrs.  T  Burnett  and  Son,  Dunstau,  10/.;  Cap- 
tain Weatherley,  10/. ;  Mr.  T.  Burnett,  0/. ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Yea, 
0/.;  Mr.  W.  Proctor,  0/.;  Mr.  W.  H.  Brockett,  0/. ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Dewar,  5/. ;  Mr.  Joshua  Watson,  juu.,  51. ;  Mr, 
Jacob  Grey,  Gateshead,  0/.;  Mr.  Timothy  Oliver,  0/.;  a 
Gateshead  Friend  to  Fair-play,  0/.;  Mr.  John  Blakey,  1/.  Is.; 
Mr.  .las.  Clephan,  1/. ;  Mr.  Samuel  Dixon,  1/.;  Mr.  John 
Fawcett,  1/.;  Mr.  Joseph  Clephan,  1/. 


DUNDEE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Free  Trade  in  Dundee,  con- 
vened by  the  League  Fund  Committee,  was  held  in  the  Guild- 
hall on  Saturday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best 
means  of  immediately  raising  a  subscription  in  aid  of  the 
Great  League  Fund  of  250,000/.  On  the  motion  of  George 
Duncan,  Esq.,  member  for  the  burgh,  Provost  Brown  was 
railed  to  the  chair;  and,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  Provost, 
George  Duncan,  Esq.,  took  his  seat  on  his  right,  and  Ed- 
ward Baxter,  Esq.,  on  his  left.  Several  spirited  resolutions 
were  adopted,  and  a  sum  of  1,4(11/.  lis.  was  subscribed  in  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes;  the  total  subscription  in  Dundue 
being  nearly  2000/. 


OXFORD. 

On  Thursday,  a  meeting  convened  by  the  Mayor  was  held 
in  the  Town -hall  of  Oxford,  which  was  completely  filled  by 
citizens  of  all  ranks,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  "  hole 
and  comer"  meeting  of  protectionists  held  in  that  city  during 
the  preceding  week.  The  speakers  were  Mr.  (irub,  Mr. 
Toole,  Mr.  Hemming,  Mr.  Faulkner,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Godwin, 
Mr.  Wume,  and  Mr.  Langstone,  M.P.  We  greatly  regret 
being  obliged  to  omit  Mr.  Langstone's  speech.  He  showed, 
that  the  landlords  would  profit  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  that 
they  were  actually  losers  by  maintaining  the  present  exclu- 
sive privileges. 

ST.  AUSTELL. 
On  Friday  evening,  the  0th  inst.,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Market-house,  at  St.  Austell,  when  petitions  to 
both  Houses  ofthe  legislature,  praying  the  removul  of  every 
restriction  on  trade  that  is  compatible  with  the  raising  of  a 
sufficient  revenue,  especially  the  removal  of  those  that  bear 
upon  necessary  articles  of  food  were  moved.  The  chair 
was  filled  by  Mr.  John  Hosking,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  made  a  few  pertinent  observations  on  opening 
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the  business.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr. 
Boyle.  Mr.  J.  S.  Trclawncy,  M.P.  for  Tavistock,  made  a 
powerful  and  argumentative  speech  in  supporting  (he  peti 
lion,  which  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention.  Mr. 
Jacob  Prior  and  Mr.  Morfcom  briefly  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  C.  J.  W.  Ellis,  Esq.,  who  is  well  known  as  an  earnest 
and  zealous  reformer,  and  a  considerable  landowner  in  this 
county,  spoke  with  telling  effect,  and  concluded  by  saying, 
"  Though  there  was  a  calm  for  the  moment,  the  period 
might  not  be  far  distant  when  the  people  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  stand  up  for  those  gentlemen  who  would  really  and 
disinterestedly  support  the  bread-and-cheese  question, which 
affected  the  whob'  community.  (Cheers.)  And  surely  that 
county  which  boasted  of  a  DaTy  and  a  Paris  in  science,  and 
a  Molesworth  and  Trelawny  in  politics,  should  not  be  be- 
hind the  rest  ofthe  kingdom  in  this  great  Free  Trade  move- 
ment. (Cheers.) — Cornish  Herald. 


HERTFORD. 

A  Free  Trade  meeting  was  held  at  the  Shire  Hall,  Hert- 
ford, on  Monday  evening,  Jan.  I!),  which  was  fully  attended, 
and  great  interest  was  excited.  The  Hon.  Wm.  Cowper, 
M.P.,  and  many  gentlemen  from  the  town  aud  neighbour- 
hood, were  present.  Mr.  Wm.  Pollakd  was  called  to  the 
chair,  who  briefly  explained  the  objects  ofthe  meeting,  and 
introduced  Mr.  Falvey.  Mr.  Falvey  replied  to  the  fallacies 
and  mis-statements  uttered  at  the  late  election  for  this 
county  (by  a  Mr.  Woodley,  a  grocer,  from  Cambridgeshire, 
and  Sir  M.  Farquhar)  at  great  length,  and  with  considerable 
force  and  eloquence,  and  completely  demolished  them. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Guippeb  then  proposed  a  petition  to  Parliament 
for  the  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  This  was  seconded  by  Wm.  Manser,  Esq.,  and  car- 
ried unanimously.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Hon.  W.  Cow- 
per, M.P.,  for  the  borough,  be  requested  to  present  such  pe- 
tition to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  support  its  prayer. 
The  hon.  member  then  addressed  the  meeting  at  greatlengtb, 
pledging  himself  to  support  the  principles  advocated  by  their 
petition  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  stating  his  convic- 
tion of  the  speedy  and  inevitable  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

The  Chairman  having  called  upon  Mr.  Lattimore,  he 
said,  that  he  should  have  been  happy  to  have  remained  a 
passive  listener  to  the  able  and  argumentative  speeches  de- 
livered that  evening,  so  great  was  the  delight  he  derived 
from  witnessing  the  rapid  and  wide-spread  progress  of  the 
important  principle  of  commercial  freedom,  which  he  had 
long  and  conscientiously  laboured  to  support.  (Cheers.) 
Every  part  of  the  ground  had  been  preoccupied  that  evening, 
and  he  would  therefore  occupy  but  little  of  their  time  at  that 
late  hour,  as  they  must  be  exhausted  by  listening  to  the 
lengthened  addresses  delivered  that  night.  (No,  no.)  Mr. 
Lattimore  stated  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  advantages 
derived  by  the  staple  manufacturers  of  the  country  from  the 
remission  of  duties  upon  the  raw  materials  used  thereby,  as 
cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
aud  commented  with  great  force  upon  the  singular  anomaly 
that  such  duties  were  now  solely  retained  upon  the  raw  ma- 
terials used  by  the  farmers  and  graziers  in  the  manufacture 
of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork ;  such  as  oats,  beans,  peas, 
&c,  which  he  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  injustice  of  the  Corn  Laws.  And 
Hertfordshire,  he  said,  had  been  lately  distinguished — first, 
by  the  great  protection  meeting  at  St.  Albans,  at  which  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  being,  chairman,  actually  came  out  as 
an  advocate  of  the  purity  of  election!  Now,  many  strange 
conversions  were  daily  taking  place,  but  the  most  surprising 
of  them  all  was  that  of  the  noble  marquis  becoming  a  politi- 
cal Magdalene  !  (Cheers.)  They  had  all  heard  of  the  con- 
juror who  invited  the  public  to  see  bin}  get  into  a  quart 
bottle;  buteven  such  a  feat  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  ofthe 
noblemarquis  becoming  an  advocate  of  electond  independence. 
Then  the  Earl  of  Essex  announced  himself  as  a  partial  Free 
Trader  in  some  minor  articles,  as  lentils,  Indian  corn;  and 
secondly,  by  the  recent  election  for  this  county.  When  he 
read  the  account  of  the  meeting  for  that  purpose  (at  which 
he  was  not  present)  the  long  and  malignant  tissue  of  abuse 
uttered  at  that  meeting,  the  saturnalia  of  diabolical  images 
presented  to  the  public,  it  forcibly  recalled  to  his  mind  thaf 
passage  in  holy  writ,  where  the  arch-enemy  of  man  is  des- 
cribed as  having  eome  down  to  earth,  with  great  wrath, 
knowing  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time.  (Cheers.)  He 
thought  that  passing  events  were  daily  declaring  to  these  in- 
temperate persons,  in  language  as  conspicuous  as  the  haud- 
w  ritiug  upon  the  wall- — 

"  O  man,  thy  kingdom  is  departing  from  thee, 
And  while  it  lasts  is  emptier  than  thy  shade." 
(Loud  cheers.)  But  the  staple  of  all  their  speeches  con- 
sisted solely  of  indiscriminate  abuse,  and  unjustifiable  impu- 
tations of  the  League,  which  he  believe  arose  from  an  entire 
ignorance  of  the  motives  and  feelings  which  animated  the 
members  of  that  great  national  body.  (Cheers.)  They  re- 
quired no  defence  from  any  one,  being  well  able  to  defend 
themselves  from  these  malignant  aspersions  ;  but  he  should 
be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  failed  to  speak,  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  to  the  great  worth  of,  and  high  national 
objects  supported  by,  the  champions  of  that  body.  ( Cheers. ) 
He  sincerely  believed  that  more  pure,  honourable,  or  patri- 
otic-minded men  than  the  leading  members  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  did  not  exist  in  this  country.  (Loud  cheers.) 
He  believed  they  were  actuated  by  the  conviction  that  the 
great  principle  of  commercial  freedom  they  sought  to  esta- 
blish was  calculated  to  produce  immense  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  universal  good  to 
the  world  at  large.  (Cheers.)  He  had  also  witnessed  the 
cordiality  and  good  feeling  prevalent  between  the  working 
people  and  their  employers,  baring  lately  been  through  many 
ofthe  large  factories  and  dwellings  ofthe  mechanics  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  They  had  heard  the  most 
harrowing  tales  of  the  miseries  and  sufferings  of  the  work- 
people in  manufacturing  district",  and  he  sincerely  wished 
they  could  have  witnessed  what  he  had  recently  seeu,  aud 
then  such  statements  would  be  scouted  for  ever.  He  was 
requested  by  the  masters  to  put  any  questions  to  the  work- 
ing people  about  their  earnings,  comforts,  or  privations,  that 
might  occur  to  him.  More  cheerful,  happy,  and  contended 
people,  he  never  saw.  The  earnings  of  the  men,  which  he 
took  from  their  own  lips,  were  10s.  to  4Us. ;  girls,  Us.  to  lis. ; 
women,  lis.  to  18s.;  then  their  dwellings  were  neat  and 
comfortable  ;  and  he  could  safely  say  that  the  better  class  of 
mechanics  enjoy  more  of  the  comforts,  decencies,  and  ele- 
gancies of  life  than  many  of  the  small  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try. (Cheers.)  He  assured  them  that  he  felt  the  degrada- 
tion, upon  comparing  the  different  rate  of  wages  paid  by 
manufacturers,  and  that  by  agriculturists ;  and  yet,  Mr.  Bigg 
stated  at  the  late  election,  ou  seconding  Mr.  Halsey,  that  he 
supported  the  Corn  Laws,  in  order  to  maintain  wages  and 
employment,  (Cheers.)   He  would  state  that  he  bad  seen 
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the  extensive  and  admirably  managed  factories  of  Mr.  H. 
Ashworth,of  Turtou  ;  Mr.  E.  Asliwortb,  of  Egerton  ;  Messrs. 
Gardner  and  Barely,  of  Halliwell;  Mr.  J.  Whitoker,  of  Ash- 
tou ;  and  Messrs.  Bright,  of  Rochdale  ;  at  the  whole  of 
which  the  machinery  was  beautiful ;  the  most  perfect 
order  prevailed  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  working 
people  cheerful  and  happy.  (Cheers  and  cries  of  Hear.) 
And  he  would  state  before  that  meeting,  and  before  the 
world,  that  he  felt  indignant  at  the  aspersions  which  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  manufacturers,  and  was  proud  to  be 
able  to  call  such  men  his  countrymen.  (Loud  cheers.)  These 
gentlemen  had  invited  all  persons  to  come  and  examine  for 
themselves,  and  they  would  be  happy  to  show  them  their 
mills,  and  to  give  them  every  information  they  required  ;  and 
he  recommended  those  present  at  that  meeting  to  avail 
themselves  of  an  early  opportunity  ol  doing  so,  and  he  felt 
assured  they  would  derive  a  similar  satisfaction  to  that  he 
had  done,  and  thus  enable  them  to  refute  the  ignorant 
calumnies  asserted  at  various  meetings,  against  this  most 
valuable  class  of  our  countrymen.  (Cheers.)  Great  atten- 
tion was  now  paid  to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  mechanics  ; 
schools,  assembly  rooms,  and  chapels,  were  springing  up  on 
all  sides.  The  working  people  employed  at  Mr.  J.  WLutaker's 
factory,  at  Ashton,  have  subscribed  [from  their  earnings 
400/.  towards  the  erection  of  a  chapel  at  Ashton.  (Cheers.; 
I  trust  the  speakers  upon  tliis  subject  will  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  become  acquainted  with  the  truth,  before  they  venture 
again  to  asperse  and  calumniate  the  members  of  the  League. 
(Loud  cheers.)  He  said,  then,  all  honour  to  the  citizens  of 
Manchester,  who  have  cet  their  countrymen  so  glorious  an 
example,  and  exerted  themselves  so  nobly  to  establish  the 
moral,  industrial,  and  political  independence  of  all  classes  of 
the  community.  (Loud  cheers.)  In  conclusion,  he  begged 
to  propose  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  their  respected 
chairman,  for  his  able  and  impartial  conduct  in  the  chair; 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bontems,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 
Three  cheers  being  given  for  Free  Trade,  the  meeting  quietly 
dispersed. 


QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  1  QUALIFY! 

THE  Friends  of  FREE  TRADE  residing  in  the 
Northern  or  Midland  Counties,  desirous  of  purchasing 
Freeholds  iu  any  of  t  he  undermentioned  Counties,  are  requested 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League,  Newaus  Buildings 
Manchester. 


North  Derbyshire 
South  Derbyshire 
North  Durham 
East  Cumberland 
West  Cumberland 
South  Northumberland. 


North  Lancashire 
South  Lancashire 
North  Cheshire 
West  Eiding  of  York 
South  Stafford 
North  Stafford 
South  Cheshire 
Each  applicant  is  requested  to  give  bis  name  and  residence  at 
full  length.  By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary- 

QUALIFY !    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

]?REE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Free- 
holds for  Middlesex,  East  Surrey,  West  Kent,  South 
Essex,  East  Sussex,  and  South  Hants,  are  requested  to  send 
their  applications,  with  name  and  address  iu  full,  to  the  League 
Offices,  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 

NORTH  LANCASHIRE. 
QUALIFY!    QUALIFY!  QUALIFY! 

AS  but  few  days  now  remain  for  Qualifying, 
SO  us  to  be  on  the  next  Register,  the  Friends  of  Free 
Trade  are  respectfully  urged  to  Purchase  Freeholds  without 
delay. 

Freehold  Property,  giving  a  Qualification,  can  lie  purchased, 
in  North  Lancashire,  at  from  901.  to  35/.,  yielding  about  7  per 
cent. 

Every  information  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Moorhouse,  League 
Booms,  4,  Cheapside,  Preston. 

FREEHOLD  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  HERTS. 
"OREE  TRADERS  desirous  of  purchasing  Freeholds 
-*-    in  Hertfordshire  are  requested  to  send  their  applications  to 
The  League  Offices,  67,  Fleet-street,  or  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Bontems, 
Herts  Registration  Office, Hertford. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 
While  we  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  subscriptions  to  the  Quarter  of  a  Mil- 
lion Fund,  and  on  the  effect  that  they  have  obvi- 
ously produced  without  and  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  we  must  impress  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  not  relaxing  in  their  exertions,  now  that 
the  crisis  of  our  great  struggle  has  arrived.  The 
victory  is  not  yet  won ;  all  the  resources,  and  all 
the  energies  of  the  League,  will  be  required,  before 
complete  suocoss  can  be  achieved.  A  dissolution  of 
Parliament  appears  to  be  imminent ;  and  the  battle 
of  Free  Trade  will  have  to  be  fought  inch  by  inch 
on  the  hustings.  We  are  anxious  to  urge  on  our 
friends  the  importance,  not  only  of  subscribing 
freely,  but  of  subscribing  early.  The  manifestation 
of  strength  will  often  decide  the  course  of  the 
wavering  and  the  doubtful ;  but,  above  all,  our  sub- 
scriptions arc  the  best  proof  that  we  arc  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  and  that  we  shall  not  cease  to  labour 
until  every  link  of  the  fetters  imposed  on  British 
industry  is  struck  off,  and  every  restriction  on  the 
supply  of  food  to  the  people  completely  anni- 
hilated. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Jan.  21,  1840. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
Lf.aouk  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 


As  the  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  require  that 
the  Christian  Name  of  the  party  to  whom  Post 
Olficc  Orders  are  sent  should  be  given  in  full,  sub 
scribcrs  are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  their 
Orders  in  future  for  George  Wilson,  League 
Offices,  Manchester,  or  Abraham  Walter  Paulton, 
07,  Fleet-street,  London. 


£  s.  d. 

•Ashton,  R,  Hyde,  near  Manchester  . ,      ...  200  0  0 

•Henry,  A&S,  &  Co         ditto  ..       ..       ..200  0  0 

Pennington,  John,  R,  &  A.Hindley,  nrWigan..       ..200   0  0 

Walkor,  Wni.Southport   100   0  0 

"Andrew,  G  h  Son,  Compstidl,  near  Stockport  ..100  0  0 
♦Buckley,  A  5;  Son,  Ashton-under-Lyne         ..       ..100  0  0 

•Bueklev,  A  ditto  *  100   O  0 

Foster,  G,  Sabden,  Lancashire    100  0  0 

Johnst.on,!R,  Park  House,  B  rough  ton,  Manchester  ..100  0  0 

•Arrowsmith,  P  R, Bolton    50  0  0 

♦Scbofield,  J  8t  B,  Littleborough,  near  Rochdale       ..SO   0  0 

♦Watkiiis.W  B,  Manchester    40  0  0 

•Pettijean,  Messrs,  70,  Fountain-street,  ditto  ..  ..40  O  0 
•Whitworfh.J&  Co,  Chorlton-st      ditto  ..       ..30   0  0 

•Merck,  H  J  A  Co,  0,  Cross-street   ditto  ..       ..30   0  0 

Dn  Fay,  Messrs  &  Co,  32,  Booth-st  ditto  ..       . .  30   O  0 

Wilkinson,  James  &  Son,  Stockport  ..       ..20   0  0 

Laird,  Wm,  Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool  ..       ..  20  0  0 

Laird,  Macgregor, ditto  ditto    20   0  0 

•Benson,  11,  jun,  Fairfield,  near  Manchester  ..20  0  0 

Potter,  R,  3,  Up  Hamilton-ter,  Stjohn's  Wood,  London  20  0  0 
Openstiaw.  J  E  &  It.  34,  George-street,  Manchester  ..20  0  0 
•Harvey,  Tyso,  &  Co  ditto       ..40   0  0 

"Atkinson,  F  R, 3,  Norfolk-street  ditto       ..20  0  0 

•Andrew,  J  Sc  M,  Brqokbottom,  Saddleworth  nr  Morley  20  0  0 
'Rawson,  J,  Ardwfck,  Manchester  ..       ..  20  0  0 

♦Clark,  It  &  Son,  30,  Spring  Gardens,  ditto  ..  ..20  0  0 
Ainsworth,  G, Holland-street, Rochdale  ..       ..  20   0  0 

♦Lees  H,  &  Sons,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ..       . .  20   0  0 

Pender,  J  &  Co,  20,  Dale-street, Manchester  ..20   0  0 

♦Ainsworth.  D,  13,  George-street  ditto  ..  . .  20  0  -0 
♦Dodgshon.T, &  Nephew, Swann-ct,  ditto      ..       ..20   0  0 

•Haworth,  Geo,  Rochdale    20  0  0 

•Wilson,  James.  Erlhaven, Dunbar    20  0  0 

? Standring, J.S8, Fountain-stredt, Manchester  ..10  0  0 
Burton,  J  &  .1,  ti,  Faulkner-street  ditto  ..  ..10  0  0 
Fletcher,  C, 3, Princess-street  ditto  ..  ..  10  0  0 
Lane,  J  E,  York-street  ditto      ..       . .  10   0  0 

•Dixon  &  Galloway  ditto      ..     -. .  10  0  o 

'Pearson.  J  &  B,  Marsden  Square,     ditto      ..       ..  10  0  0 

Brotberton,J,M.P.,  Salford   10  0  0 

•Gooilfellow,  Benj,  Hvde, near  Manchester  ..  ..  10  0  0 
Andrew.  J,  Medlock  Vale  ditto  ..600 

Yates,  Aspell, &  Fildes,  Lower  King-st  ditto  ..    6  0  0 

Cunningham,  W  A,59,Morely-street  ditto  ..500 
Slater, N.Withington-street  ditto  ..500 

A Friend  per  Abm.  Lees  500 

Osborn,  Geo,  Newport  Pagnel   5   0  0 

Milne,. I,  York-place,  Oxford-road,  Manchester         ..    5  0  0 

Slowe,  A,  Bank  Parade,  Salford   5  0  0 

•Sidebothani,  Win,  Hyde,  near  Manchester  ..    5   0  0 

•Hoisley,  Messrs  *  Co,  8,  Charlottc-st,  ditto  ..500 

Williamson,  Wm,  Stockport   5   0  0 

•Higgin,  J.Teneriff-streei,  Broughton,  ditto  ..500 

•Gordon,  Admiral  Henry,  Bath  5   0  0 

•Peacock,  HB,  St  Ann' s-square,  Manchester  ..400 

•Gamble,  JC  &  Son.  St  Helens   4   0  0 

•Cockshot,  Wm  &  J  Shipley,  Yorkshire  . .  ..300 

"Spier,  A,  !lf!,  De.msgate,  Manchester  ..       ..    2  10  0 

A  Friend  per  A,  Lees  220 

Battv,  Wm,  And»nshaw,  near  Manchester  ..  ..  2  2  _0 
Turtle,!',  Recent-road  ditto         ..  ..200 

•Kendal,  Geo.  is,  Market-street  ditto  ..  ..200 
*Jewsbury,J&  F,  King-street  ditto  ..  ..220 
Dale,  T,  Angel  vard,  Market-place,  ditto  ..  ..200 
•Naylor.Wm.Suiithvdoor  ditto         ..  ..200 

♦Bobsou,  Isaac,  grocer,  Huddersfield  ..  ..200 

Twallon,  Wm.  jun,  Commercial-street,  ditto  ..    2   0  0 

♦Robinson,  M  J.  surgeou.  Bank  House, Bolton. .  ..200 
•Su  terthwaite.T,  127,  Chapel-street,  Salford  ..200 

'Hilton,  C.  solicitor.  Wignn    ..200 

Lowndes,  James,  118,  Deansgate,  Manchester  ..    2   0  0 

♦Hockton.  J,2fi,  Oxford-road,  Manchester..  110 

Grundy,  Wm,  0,  Summers-place, Broughton-lane,  ditto  l  l  o 
♦Hargreaves,  J,  2,  London-road  ditto    ..  110 

♦Hullv,  Dr.St  John  street  ditto    ..    1    1  (I 

♦Fox.  Sam,  187,  Deansgate  ditto  ..110 

♦Preston.  J,  2.  Albert  Bridge  ditto  ..110 

♦Taylor,  J,  3,  Princess-street  ditto    ..    10  0 

♦Taylor,  Sam,  ditto  ditto  ..100 

♦Barker  and  Pm-key,  05,  King-street  ditto    ..    10  0 

♦Webster.  J,  3,  Worcester-street,  Hulme  ditto  ..100 
♦Rogers,  R,  Oxford-street  ditto  ..100 

♦Warburton,  T,  Broad-street,  Pendleton  ditto  ..100 
♦Houstotn,  Win,  44,  Thomas-street  ditto    ..    10  0 

♦Tonnant.  II  B.  Oth  Barn,  near  ditto  ..100 

♦Twiss,  James,  3,  Oxford-road  ditto  ..100 

♦Wolstencroft,  G,  Blakelv  Mill,  near  ditto    ..    10  0 

•Scholes,  P,  Stand-lane, near  ditto  ..100 

♦Robinson,  E,  23,  Whitby  Grove  ditto  ..100 

•Hampson,  Benj,  22,  Fountain-street  ditto    ..    10  0 

"Walker,  A,  Stand-lane.  Pilkingtou,  near  ditto  ..100 
•I^ek,  11,  12,Downing=street  ditto  ..100 

♦Whittaker,  J,GreatAneoatstreet  ditto  ..100 

♦Bland,. 1,38,  Bridge-street  ditto  ..100 

♦Watts,  J,  GO,  Deansgate  ditto  ..100 

♦Wills,  W,  18,  Bridge-street  ditto  ..100 

♦Wakefield,  J,  Blackfriars  ditto  ..100 

♦Horton,  It,  Nantwich  ditto    ..    10  0 

♦Barge,  G,  44,  Grosvenor-street, CornMarket. ditto  ..100 
♦Wood,T,  m.Millgate  ditto  ..100 

♦Atherton.Wm,  St  Mary's  Gato  ditto  ..100 

•Paterson,  Mr,  Market  place  ditto  ..100 

Hopkinson,  T.  Bury,  Lancashire  . .    10  0 

♦Allanson,  J.  Union-street,  Bury,  ditto  ..    10  0 

♦Gpndy,EJ,Bury,dUto  ..   1  o  0 

Robinson,  Wm,  Brookbottom.  Burv, ditto  ..  ..100 
♦Heap, .1,  Rev,  Lydgate,  near  lludd'ersfieH  ..100 
Burden,  Benj,  Westgate  ditto  ..  ..100 

♦Robinson,  1,  King  street        ditto  ..  ..100 

Wormald,J  ditto  ..  ..100 

Rowley,  T,MD,  Lichfield   10  0 

Bond,E  ditto   10  0 

♦Tuylor,  G,  St  George's-road,  Little  Bolton      ..  ..100 

♦Cottrill.J,  Market-street,  Bolton  10  0 

♦Cottrill.  Jossph,  Fairfield,  Buxton   10  0 

•Barker,  R,  Costessey,  near  Norwich  ..  ..100 

Marriott,  J,  Wellingborough    ..100 

♦Ragland,  J,  Rev,  Hindley,  nearWigan  ..  ..100 

♦Bates,  J,  Acres-lane,  Staleybridge   10  0 

Hal),  It,  per  R  Ashton   100 

•Hamer,  S,  Newportstreet, Great  Bolton  ..  ..100 
♦Stolt,  ,1,  F.dge.kiuojtn.vton,  near  Oldham  ..  ..  1  O  0 
Jackson, E,  7, Deightou-street ,  Bristol  ..100 
A  Working  Man,  London-road,  Gloucester      ..  ..100 

Elliott,  G,  Bromsgrove   100 

Bertie,  D,  Grcongate,  Salford   10  0 

Broad,  R,  King  street   100 

♦Coffee,  Wm, 20,  Hick-street,  Newcastle-under-line   ..    10  0 

♦Hall,  J, Shipley,  Yorkshire   10  0 

•Whitehead,  J,  Mill  Gate,  in  Smallbridge,  Rochdale  ..  1  0  0 
♦Smiih,  T  H,  Hill-Mursden,  near  Burnley      ..  ..100 

Evans,  L,  Ashburton,  Devon   1   0  0 

Smith,.!,  Koarso,  NB    ..100 

Horton,  11,  Nantwich    ..,  ..100 

I'itliold,  Chas,  Great  Moor-stroet, Bolton  ..  ,.100 
Morris,  1),  Mill-street,  Little  Bolton  ..  .,  ..100 
Taylor,  Win,  Croft  Head,  Roytyn,  near  Oldham  1  0  0 
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Bleasdale, R,  Derbv-st,  Burv,  Lancashire 
Cropper,  Benj,  Whitehead  Bridge,  ditto  ditto  .. 
Jolley,  T,  Wallgate,  Wigan 
♦Gaskell,N,Upholland,  ditto  .. 
West,  E,  Amasham,  Liverpool  . ; 

"A  Denbighshire  Freeholder" 
Robinson,  J,  Cross  Church-street,  Huddersfleld 
Sanderson,  J,  Dock-street  ditto 

A  Friend,  Salford   

Edward,  A,  10,  Hal  ford-place,  Richmond,  Surrey 

A  Friend, per  ditto   

Holmes,  T,  68,  Deansgate,  Manchester 
Jones,  Wm,  Smithydoor  ditto 
Brown,'!,  20,  Bridge-street      ditto      ..  '.. 

Liverpool : — 
♦Heyworth,  Lawrence,  Rumford-placo 

•liawdon,  G  and  J,  Old  Hall   

♦Rathbone,  Brothers,  South  Castle-street 
♦Thornley,  T,  M.P.,  Mount-street 
♦Mulleneux,  James,  Mount  Vernon 
♦Walmsley,  Sir  J,  12,  Dale-street 
♦Ryder,  James.  Falknersquare 
•Kitt,  James,  Messrs,  Sons,  and  Co,  Water-street 
♦Braucker,  James,  Dorans-lane 
•Mather,  T,  Glyn  Abbot,  Holywell 
"Mather,  J,  58,  Mount  Pleasant,  Holywell 
'  .Mather,  R  ditto  ditto 

"Mather,  D  ditto  ditto 

•Cooke,  Isaac  B,  1 ,  Exchange  Buildings 
•Poutz,  V,  Duke-street.  Edge  Hill 
♦Wood,  James  D,  15,  Old  Hall-street 
♦Pennington,  F,22,  Exchange  Chambers 
-Harvey,  T,  Hamilton  Hall,  Waverton 

•Broeklebiuik.T,  Rnml'ord   

"Heyworth,  P  G  and  J,  ditto   

•Mather,  Miss,  58,  Mount  Pleasant,  Holywell 
•Mather,  Jane,  Miss         ditto  ditto 
"Sheil,  R,and  Co,  Feuwick  Chambers 

•Johnson,  R,  King-street   

•Stuart,  W,  Rumtord-place   

•Heap,  Joseph,  Matthew-street  

Hobson,  Sam  T,  65,  Catherine-street 
•McAndrow,  Pilcher,  ami  Co,  7,  North  John-street 
•Irlam, T,  Royal  Bank  Buildings 

•Maxwell,  W,  30,  King-street   20  0 

•Maxwell,  Geo,  ditto 
♦Carmichael,  J,  10,  Trafford  Chambers 
"Quirk,  P,  Court.  House,  Bombro 
♦Lane,  E,  7,  Chapel  Walks 
"Thornley,  Sam.,  22,  Claremont-street 
♦Keunedy.P,  7,Everton-road 
"Johnson,  Sam,  King-street 
♦Heap,  J,Matthew-street 
♦Doshud,  J,  Athertnn  Buildings 
♦Schwabe.G  C,  Ki.Exchange  Buildings 
♦Shnrpe,  lt.nnd  Son,  is.  Temple-court 
♦Reynolds,  W,  M.D..  Allerton 
•Mulleneux,  J  W,  y,  Moss-street 
♦Eyre,  Evans,  36,  Chapel^street 
♦Brocklebank,  Ralph,  Rumford 
♦Martindale,  H,  Lyceum-place 
"Muir,  J,  8,Leveson-street 
"King,  Joseph,  and  Sons,  Exchange  I 
"Evans,  E,  and  Co,  65,  Church-street 
•l)od,  Wm,  15,  Everton-crescent 
♦Knrk,  A,  Bootle 
♦Bright,  R,  72,  Bole-street 
♦Bolton,  T,  Great  George-street 
•Taylor,  Brothers,  16,  Temple-court 
•Matthews,  Mrs,  Wavertin 
•McClellan  and  Lee,  5,  Princes-street 
♦Cannon,  D,  52,  South  Castle-street 
♦Seward  Sam,  42,  Upper  Stanhope-street 
•Ward,  S  P,  Church-street.  Woodside 
•\\inn,  Wm,  Springfield  House,  Bootle 
•West,  Chas  E,  13,  Whitechapel 
♦Cliff' ,  Wm,  jun.  Exchange  Chambers 
♦Rathbone,  R  R,  Woodcroft 
♦McMurdo,  Jas,  Sefton-street 
♦Robberds,  Rev  J,  2.  High  Park-street 
Waylie.R,  2,  India  Bridge 
♦Crossley,  R,  40.  South  Castle-street 
Jones.  M,  140,  Mill  street 
♦Sharp,  Alex,  1 10,  Richmond-row 
♦Welch,  E  T,  50,  Paradise-street 
♦Bunbury.J,  18,Park-lane 
♦Jones,  J,  29,  St  Domingo  Road 
•Drummond,Wm,38,  Stanley-street 
•Hooker,  Wm,.6-5,  Dale  stree't 
♦Rathbone,  B, Woodcroft 
♦Blezard ,  R,  Bootle  Brewery 
•G.WestDerbv 
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'Sergeson,  J,  Roe-street 
♦  Butler,  James,  62,  Dale-street 
"Estlin,  T  R,  188,  Great  Howard -street 
•Hunt,  Geo,  31,  Irvine-street,  Edge  Hill 
♦Corter,Wm,90,  Chatham-place 
♦Godber,  Geo,  10,  South  Castle-street 
♦Slack  and  Howden,  87,  Park-lane 
♦Dodgson,  J,  25, Hanover-street 

*C  H  D  per  J  Dodgson   100 

•Barlow,  R,  14,  Devon-street   10  0 

♦Fortune,  J,  38,  Great  George-street   10 

♦Parley,  T,  108,  London-road   10 

•Birkett,  J  and  G.213.  Great Howard-st  !..  ..10 
•Francis,  Geo,  100,  St  James-street        ..     '..  ..10 

•Byron,  F  G,  Phythion-street   10 

♦Myers,  J,  166,  Dale-street   10 

♦Matthews,  Edw,  14,  Edgware   10 

•McMulldrow,  P,  5,  Himter   10 

♦Lane,  J,  Vauxhall-road   1  o 

♦Harris,  T,  2,  Stanhope-street   10 

•Bradburn,  J,  91,  Bradburn-street   10 

Tate,  C  A,  17,  Great  George-place   0  13 

McAllister,!',  37,  Knight-street   0  10 

Roberts,  T',87,  Dale-street   0  10 

Copley,  J,  36,  Addington-street  0  10 

Plant,  G  H,  31,  Chapel  Walks 
A  Friend,  per  J  C  B 
Gamp,  Mrs 
Harris,  Mrs 

Fisher,  T,  157,  Dale-street 
Rigg,  J,  Ranelsgh-place 

Stephenson,  James,  Paddington-plaee, Edge  Hill 
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.  0 

Tinson,  Win,  77,  Hunter-place   0 

H:mdford,T,16,  Cheapside 
Evans,  E,  and  Co,  65,  Church-street 
Morriss,  C  J,  25,  Richmond-row 

A  Friend   , 

Lettman,  J,  8,  Tirbock-street  . 
Muudy,  E,  132,  Mount  Pleasant 
Padmore,  J,  10,Egertou-place 

JH   

Caiter,  T,  4,  Temple  Boss 
Sloan,  Alex,  27,  Hunter-street 
Field,  Chas,  til ,  Upper  Hill-street 
Smoothers,  Wm,  40,  South  Castle-street 
Widl.Wm,  Fairclough-slieet 
Archdeacon,  Geo,  10,  Sawneypope-street 

Small  Sums   

fSayer,  R  R.R.N  

Griffiths,  J,  Crow  Inn 
Jones,  E,  baker  .... 
Collins,  Sam,  Burford 
Toubury,     Wade,  R,  saddler  .... 
Worcester-  <  Broom,  Wm, butcher 
shire.         Green,  E,  watchmaker 
Jenkins,!',  glazier 
Pouud,  B,'soddler 
Page, J, saddler  .... 
Small  Sum)  ,,,, 
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f*  Harrison,  Wra   

•Price,  Wm.  l'urk-row 
*H:iy,  Wm,  Park-square 
•'liliioy,  N,  West-street  ..  .. 

Tool,  L,  Sweet-street,  Holbeck,  near  . . 
•Walker,  Mr,  innkeeper.  Wellington-st. . 
•Harrison,  H,  Keathley-lune,  Hunslet  . . 
•Mann,  A,  Cloth  Hall  street 
'Hutton,  Sara,  Meadow-lane 
•Glew,  Matthew,  Marshull-street 
'Wharton,  J.  Park-lane 
•Sanderson.  H  S,  Ro6e  and  Crown 
•Walker,  J,  Millshaw  Beestou,  near     . . 
•Richardson,  Wm,  llouudhey-road,  near 
Leeds,     -j  •Alderson, Union  Place, Holbeck, near.. 
•Galloway,  T,  Boor-lane 
•■  W'atson.'J,  Holbeck  Lodge,  Holbeck  . . 
Parker,  E,  Bowling  Green,  ditto 
1'ali'reman,  G,  Hardwick-yd,  Briggate  . . 
Harrison,  Geo  ditt0 
Walker,  J,  Meadow-lane,  Bnggate 
Russel,  G,  Cliarlotte-st,  Meadow-lane  . . 
Pearson,  T,  Holbeck,  near 
Rhode,  T  ditto 
Oliver,  G  ditto 
Kxley,  J  ditto 
Barroclough,  T  ditto 
Littlewood,  Wm  ditto 
Parker,  Wm  ditto 
.Broughton,  M  A  ditto 
,°Oakes.  B,  and  Sons,  manufacturers, 

Storr's  Mill   

Mitchell,  J, and  Son,  manufacturer 
"Younger,  J,  Mitchell  ditto 

Smith,  James,  M  D.   

•Mitchell,  J,  sen,  manufacturer 
Glover,  J,  and  Sons,  ditto 
'Mitchell,  J,  jun,  ditto 
Speight,  J  ditto 
•Eamshaw,  Jno,  mill  owner 
•Mitchell,  T,  sen,  manufacturer 
•Wilby.J  ditto 
Smith,  J  and  D       . .       . .       .  • 
•Phillip,  T,  sen,  mill  owner 
•Wilby,  R,  manufacturer,  Green 

Ossett,  near  I  Ellis,  j,  druggist   

Wakefield.  '  *Archer,  A.jim,  manufacturer 
•Harrap,  Geo  ditto 
'Radley,  Geo  ditto 
•Ellis.David,  sen  ditto 
•Ellis,  J,  sen  ditto    Giggal  Hill 

•Ellis,  S.sen  ditto 
Ellis,  S,  jun  ditto 
Eiamerson,J  ditto 
Harrap,  Wm  ditto 
'Gnnson,  B  ditto 
•Mitchell,  T,jun  ditto 
•Mitchell,  J,  jun  ditto  Pavement 
•Mitchell,  F  ditto 
•Lawrence,  J  ditto 
•Gartside,  J  and  W,  dyers 
•Mitchell,  Geo, manufacturer 

•Mitchell,'!',  Tinner   

^Cooper,  E  A     

•Henderson  ....   

•Hobv.JW   

•Hanson,  C  A     

•Vaughan.W  ....   

•Cockrane,  J  ....   

•Clarke,  Chas    

•Griffiths,  J  ....   

•Fox,  Win   

Binning-  j  'Taylor,  R     

ham.       'Eckstein,  G  P     

•Groom,  T     

'Tandy,  W    .... 

"Neivson,  H  and  T   

Pennyfeather,  James   

Strong,  J     

Reinmitt.WH     

Smith,  J  ....   

Brookhouso,  J  ....   

Liddell,  Geo  ....   

PA   


Prescott 


/•Houghton,  I 
•Fogg,  Chas 
.  ■>  Procter, Sam, 
•B 
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,  Eccles-st.   

3owron,.I  ....   

'Mercer,  Wra  ....   

'Smith,  John,  writer   

I  Dobbie,  Wra     

*Wyse,  Wm  ....   

Falkirk ,  NB  I  Wyse,  James   

j  'Gartshore, J  ....   

•Adiun,  R   

!  Gillespie,  Wm  ....   

^•Hosie,  James  ....   

"Seymour,  W  D,32,  Fenchurch-street 
•Howard,  Luke,  Bruce  Grove,Tottenli9m 
•Wilkinson,  Thomas,  Alnmouth,  by  Alnwick  .. 
•Chapman,  Rev  E,  Guildford 
•Miller.R,  34,  Tower-street,  Tower  Hill 
a'  A  Friend  to  the  Agricultural  Labourer" 
•Shorter,  Wm,  Lonpthorpe  Lodge,  Hammersmith 

•Holt,  R  L,  ;'i5,  Old  Broad-street   

•Stuart,  Wm,  17,  Cateaton-street 

Hollier,  R,  Winchester-street   

Edwards,  Ann,  Beddiugton  Corner   

•Park,  Win,  Seaneld,  near  Greenock   

•Purchase,  Wm.  Landport,  Portsmouth 

•Wimble,  John,  Court  House  Street,  Hastings 

•Brewster,  J,  92,  East-street,  Manchester  square 

•"  The  Workmen  of  East  Mill,"  Brechin,  per  A  L  Forsyth 

Thatcher.R  T,  Albion  Coffeehouse,  13,  Johu-st,Oxford-st 

Richards,  J,  Maize  Hill,  Greenwich   

Devonporte,  J,28,  Wood-street,  City   

•Anderson,  Chas.  130,  Ch  apside   

•White,  G  P,  39,  VauxhaU  Bridge-road 
*H  P      . .       r t 

•Murray,  D,7,  Havs-place,  St  Mai-vlebone  .  '. 

•Ross,  Thomas.  5,  Bruhswick-plac»,  Brixton  Hill 
•Long,  John,  Orms  Green,  Harrow  Road 
•Roston.Wm,  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  Caniberwell 

•Gregory,  Chas,  212,  Reg -nt-street   

Hnnter,  Alex,  Dunmurry.near  LUbunie,  Ireland    . . 
'Ashford,  Wm,  Birmingham 
•Holditch,  Bern,  Lynn        ..       ,1       ..  .', 
•Wrightson,  R,  High-street,  Sunderland "       .  '. 
•Pratt,  Thomas,  Union  street,  ditto        ..        .  ' 
•Butlin,  Eliz,  George  Inn,  Luton 
Price,  Chas,  Sattisford,  Warwick 

•Bell,  Chris,  Whitcfriargate,  Hull         ..       "  \\ 

•Emery,  James,  surgeon,  King  street,  South  Shields '. '. 

•iValker,  Geo, 2,  Kirkgate,  Leith 

"Sefton,  R,  Post  Vale  Wharf,  Longport 

•Hodgson,  1£  W,  Quay,  Neweastle-on-Tyne      . .       .  . 

•Nelson,  H,  Frederick-street,  ditto 

Dann,  Thomas, Reigate   

•Mansell,  John,  Bolton-street,  Bury.Lancashiro 
•Laithwaite,  J  ditto  .. 

•Joyner,  H  St  John,  Oraya,  Essex 

•Weld/,  A,  Lnfjii.Beds    m\ 

•Brown,  R  M,  Crowmarsh  Mill,  near  Walingford 

Hughes,  R,  Wycouib,  Bucks   , 

•Johnson,  J  w,  Troy,  Londonderry 

•Meikle.  David, Mercheut. Tarbolton  .. 

•Willi*.  Wra,  Bute-street,  Luton 

•Chandler,  R  E.  Pelham  Ann3  Inn,  Hastings  "  ;! 

Grubb,  Geo,  Ball  Inn,  I)uke-8treet  ,  Park,  Sheffield  .. 

"Duke,  Geo,  Henniny  fold,  Rattle 

•Stevens, M,<ire,.,,f,,..i,i  p,,,„.rMHI,  Holywell, Flintshire 

•Bwtlett,  r,  We<jk-»treet,  Maidsteue       „  ,, 
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•Beardmorr,  G  A,  Pilchergate,  Nottingham 

•Lemmon,  Levi,  Hove,  near  Battle   

•Smith,  James,  Burgh-street,  Woodbridge 

Walton,  E,  woolstapler,  Favorsham   

•Pigg,  Joseph,  Colegate,  Norwich 
Donaldson,  A  C,  manufacturer,  Buckie, N.B. 

•Jany.  10.  Gilkerson,  James,  Carlisle   

•Jinks,  R,  Suuiion,  Northamptonshire 
•Gadsby, Mr,  Post  Ottice.Brigstock, ditto 
Braines,  Mr,  shoe  factor,  Kettering,  ditto 

•Pugh,  Wm.  Hay,  Breconshiro   

•Peace,  Sam,  Medhurst-street,  Sheffield 
•Fowler,  J  D,  Haslingden,  near  Manchester 
•Temperley,  J  P,  Newport-place,  Bolton 

■"Harrison,  J  P,  druggist,  Carlisle   

•lielpb,  Geo,  draper,  Scotch-9treet,  ditto 
•Heron,  It  and  Co,  5,  Pottery,  Kirkcaldy 
•Gilbert,  Thomas,  Bank,  Shill'nal 

•Vallack.J, solicitor,  Derby   

•Rentou,  Rev  H,  Secession  Manse,  Kelso 

•Archer,  Wm,  Bridgend,  Perth   

•Darley,  Chas  E,  Coulbrookdole   

•Sawers,  Simeon, Dunbar   

•Tosh,  R,  Dock-street,  Dundee 
•Haigh,  T,  grocer,  Westgate,  Wakefield 
•Hooley,  J,  Chestergate,  Macclesfield 
•Workmen  of  Mr.  T  Thredfall,  Bingley,  Nottingham  . . 
Four  Workmen  in  the  Employ  of  Messrs  S  Courtuld  & 
Co.,  crape  manufacturers,  Braintree,  Essex 

Harbord,  It  0,  21 .  Ocean-place,  Hull   

Denton,  Samuel,  Halifax 

Greaves,  H,  Smithy  Stake,  ditto  1 

•Ward,  John,  Park-lime,  Madeley,  Salop 
•Paine,  J,  farmer,  St  Neot's,  Huntingdonshire 

•Forsyth ,  J  fc  T,  Perth   

•Coulthard.J.  Croft.  House.Brampton,  Cumberland 
'Simpson,  A,  Bridge-street,  Derby 
•Martin,  J,  Chamberlain,  Greenock 

•Paterson,  R.  Galashiels   1 

•Molyneux,  John,  Milton,  Northwich  

•Sliirrefl'.P,  Langewydd, Bridgend,  Glamorganshire  . . 

•Storr,  J,  Oustwiek  Boos,  Hull   

"Warwick,  R,  Wyddington,  Cheltenham 

Watt,  John  H,  Irvine   

Ogle,  Rev  S, Doriield  Rectory,  Barnsley 

Payne,  Philip,  Aylesbury  

•Young,  T.  Bramley  Farm,  East  Acton,  Middlesex    . . 
"Acton,  R.I,  Acton,  ditto 
Steel,  Joseph,  grocer, Mortlake,  Surrey 
•Moore,  G,  St  James's  Cottage,  Northampton 

•Eden,  Joel,  St  Mary-street,  ditto   

"Angas,  J  is:  J  W,  Hays,  near  Bromley 

Wooldriilge,  John,  19,  Bath-place,  New-road   

A  B,  Bishopsgate-street   , 

^Preston,  W  T,  2,  Figtree-court,  Temple 
•Seymour,  Wm,  24,  Lime-street  ... 

1323,  Register,  East  Surrey   

Louis,  Wm  J,  27,  Gerrard -street,  Soho-square 

•Kendell.Edw.,  1  OS,  Pall  Mall   

Harper,  Mr,  20,  Cold  Bath  Square   

•Vieusseux,  T,  02,  George-street,  Euston-sqnare 
•Taylor.  V  A ,  jun.  8,  Powis-place,  Queen-square 

•Allen,  Wm,  62,  Warren-street   

•Revell,  Major,  2,  Albert-terrace,  Paddiugton 
Barker,  J,  42,  Wvnyate-street,  Goswell -road 
"Birch  W  J,  20,  Parlt-road,  Regent's  Park 
•Char. ton,  Geo, 21 ,  Beaufoy-terrace,  Ede;ware-roacl    . . 

•Jones,  Wm,  242,  Wapping   

•Brooks,  J,  Grove-laue,  Camberwell   

•Fairfoot,  H  S.25,  Llovd-square   

•Wright,  E,  S.  Grove-road,  St  John's  Wood 
"Parr,  Henry,  3,  East-street,  Greenwich 

f  *Sykes,  C  &  Sons,  Lindley,  near 
•Brook,  John, Marsh,  near 
"Haigh,  Thomas,  Royds  Hall,  near 
Waterhouse,  E  J  W,  Lindley,  near 
•Robson,  Isaac,  grocer 
•Swallow,  Wni.juu,  Commercial-street 
Wilson,  John,  jun  ditto 
•Lord,  Wm  ditto 
•Sykes,  Wm,  sen  ditto 
ditto 

'-Hall,  A  ditto 
•Bunion,  Benj,  Westgate 
•Robson,  T,  King  street 
*Wormald,John,  saddler, King-street  .. 
Messop,  Joseph,  Lepton 
"Cliffe.Joseyh,  Bay  Hall 
Robinson,  1',  Cross  Church-street 

Sanderson, T,  Dock-street  

LJessop,  T,  Lepton 
I •Varvill,  M,  sen,  Mieklegate 
•Varvill,  Summers,  Ebor  Works 

j*Calvei-t,E   

J  •Cropper,  Wm,  Dringhouse.near 
\  "Epworth,  Chas,  Precentors  Court 
""Buchanan,  A,  Bloirbet.li,  near 
'McKindley,  Neil,  St  Rollox 
.  "Faulds,  R,  jun,  Townhead 
Glasgow.  ■{  *Kinlay,  J,  15,  Dixon  street 
I  *Ross,  A,  119,  George-street 
|  McLean,  Wm,  St  Rollox  Works 
L*Boyd,  C  &Son.  72,  Clyde-st,  Anderston 
r*Stewart,  J,  M  D.,4,  Albany-street 
•Berry,  L,  3,  Greenside-row 
•Rennie,  James, 31.  Hanover-street 

"D  J  R   

i  *Smith,  J  L,  1,  Antigua-street 
Edinburgh.  J  *Willis,  G  W,  42,  RankeiUor-street 
•Tod,  James  B,  5,  Fife-place 
*"'J'he  Son  of  a  Corn  Merchant"  .. 
•M'Kinley,  F,  11,  Leith. street 
"Cannier,  It,  50,  Great.  King  street 
,'■  Robertson,  Wm.  Siinnuerball  Brewery 

\  Friend,  No.  17"   

/  "Hargreaves,  J,  Woi  tley,  near 

I  A  Clergyman   

•  •Viokers,  J,  Tuton  Hill,  Holbeck,  near 
I  *Sandford,  Wm,  Green  Mount-ter,  ditto 
I  *Robinson,  Wm,  Nerille-street 
pWass,  W,  14.  Murlborongh-street 
•Mowbray,  Wm,  Navigation-street 
|  '  Collin,  Thomas,  Belgrave  Gate 
\  •Clephan,  E,  at  Messrs  Paget  &  Kirbv 

"Westfahll,  S  C   

•Blakesly,  John,  Free-lane 

^•Palmer,  R  

Bell,  Chas,  baker,  Stanion,  Northamptonshire 

Cazaly,  J,  48,  Tottenham-court-road   

Friend  , .       . .   

Moss,  T.  Gainsford-terraee,  Islington  

Harrison,  R  L,  80,  High-street,  Portland  Town 
Harvey,  Wm,  S,  Ca-stle-street, Falcon  square 

Banks,  Mr,  George  Inn,  Weldon   

Bradshaw,  Mr,  butcher,  Corby   

Swings,  John,  29,  Frederick-street,  Hampstead-road. . 
Kirner,  Win,  127.  St  John-street, Smil bbeld 
Marriot,  Joseph,  5,  John-street,  London-fields,  Hackney 
Cook, Win,  2,  Redcross-square,  Cripplegate 

Fincharn.John,  10,  Crescent-steeet,  Euston-square  . . 
parry,  G  F,  15,  London-rood   

*  Those  namos  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 


H'.'.dders- 

field,  per  -j  •Hull,  John 
Foster  Shaw 


York. 


Leeds. 


Leicester. 
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Errata.— No.  1.21.— -In  the  List  of  Subscriptions  at  the  Great 
Meetingat  Leeds,  for  Thomas  Fenton  and  Sons,  Sheffield,  £250, 
road  Thomas  Xurlou  and  Sons.Springworks,  Sheffield,  jl'250. 


REE  TRADE  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION. — 

DIAICTOBf. 

A.  W.  I'aulton,  Esq  ,  <J7,  Flcet-ttreet 
GcortfeTlinmpvcm,  UQ., 6, "Waterloo  place. 
Dr.  Thomas  VrU  v,  7,  Highbury -termce. 
\Vrn.7/-Jivi'r,Knq.,  6,  l'arlt-htrect.TKHnfiton. 
Hamuli  IlniTiaon,  l><i  ,M,  Ciuf-i-n  h  road,  JJuv  wali-r. 
Josh.  Iyinicy,  Kmj.,  '^i.Cliamrf.-ry-lune. 
Wm.  Wilson,  Esq.,  122,  Lonp-lanc,  Jitrmondnpy. 
H.  O.  Wrtford,  E*q.,  barrteter-ftt-lftw, «,  Chancery -lane, 
siiinoy  smith,  j:s(j  ,  Eott Temple Cbaoabea. 
Hit-hard  Taylor,  ];*<[.,  IMl  S.,ltcd  Uou -court. 
i)r.  JfimcK  Cariih-,  Hackn  y. 
John  (indahv.T^q.,  Uouverie-fctrctt,  Fleet-street. 
A.  L.  Saul,  Ksq  ,  H7,  Klnct-street. 
It.  Hull,  E*q.,  UxbridKO. 
ItlCB'  Itumet,  Esq.,  Covent  Garden. 
Frederick  i-'nn-ind,  E*q.,  Triory  Vilhi.TYrkham. 
Jowph  Matoon,  Em., Mat»cm'«- terrace.  Oackncr. 
In  ron^fquencf;  of  earnest  and  repeated  applicatioiiH  made  to  f-(>rn<-  <,t 
the  gentlemen  wh<ise  names  ajiix-ar  in  the  above  directory,  an  Investment 
Association  isabontto  helbrmed. 

Its  object  will  be  principally  to  afford  to  persons  of  limited  means  facili- 
ties forjmrahaslng  freeholds,  &c. 

In  addition,  it  will  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  general  Investment 
Society,  and  will  be  ChtabliBhru  on  the  most  ap;  roved  plan. 

PrOtpCCtUieS may  In-  obtained  on,  and  after,  '1  uesduy  next, at  Mr.  Ivirney  s 
Olfices,  'Hi,  Chance  ry-lane,  or  at  the  Offices  of  the  Association,  East  Temple 
Chambers,  Whitcfriars-street,  IHeet-strcei. 

THE 

FEEE  TRADE  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION. — 
A  FUT1LIC  MELTING  of  this  Association  will  be  held  on  Tnureday 
Evening  next,  the 29th  luaf  ,  at  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  South  - 
ampton-buiUlinjiS,  Holborn,  when  the  priiieipli'H  of  the  bociety  will  be  ex- 
plained, and  addresses  delivered  by 

GEOKGE  THOMPSON,  Esq., 
and 

COL.  T.  rEltltOM'.T  THOMI'SOX. 
TIip  Chair  to  be  taken  at  Seven  o'clock  precisely. 
Admission  without  ticket.  A  few  reserved  seats  for  kuliefl,  for  which 
tickets  will  be  required,  to  be  obtained  at  East  Temple  Chambers,  While 
1  ritu  s-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  Sa  turday  Morning,  January  24, 184fi. 
We  have  published,  in  a  Supplement,  the  speeches 
of  Lord  F.  Egertou,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Lord. John 
Russell,  delivered  during  the  debate  on  the  Address? 
— a  debate  that  is  likely  to  make  the  first  night  of 
this  session  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  an. 
nals  of  England.  But,  gratified  as  all  Free  Traders 
must  be  by  the  frank  and  honourable  aclcnow- 
ledgement  of  the  soundness  of  their  principles, 
volunteered  by  the  Premier,  and  by  his  manly 
declaration  of  a  change  of  opinion  upon  the 
Com  Laws,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  fold 
their  arms  and  remit  their  exertion  in  assured  cer- 
tainty of  approaching  triumph.  The  tug  of  war 
has  yet  to  come ;  there  were  mutterings  from  the 
back  benches  in  the  lower  House  ;  there  were  blus- 
tering threats  from  the  corresponding  locality  in 
the  upper,  which  indicate  that  monopoly  has  not 
abandoned  all  intentions  of  resistance — perhaps  not 
all  hopes  of  success.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measure 
is  not  yet  before  the  country,  and  we  cannot  there- 
fore determine  whether  all  its  details  will  be  consis- 

<:-Ugfili'         .      .       '  •  i*5jv 

tent  with  its  professed  principles.  Even  supposing 
it  to  be  as  perfect  as  the  most  enthusiastic  hope,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  attemptsat  compromise,  and  at 
a  frittering  away  of  its  efficiency  by  pretended  amend- 
ments, will  be  made  during  its  progress  through  Parlia- 
ment. Fresh  vigilance  and  renewed  activity  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  full  measure  of  our  just  rights.  Tbe 
harvest  is  most  exposed  to  danger  when  the  ears  are 
fast  ripening — the  ship  is  in  most  peril  when  land 
is  declared  to  be  in  sight — the  great  struggle  of  the 
race  is  when  the  runners  come  near  the  goal — and 
the  interests  of  the  nation  are  exposed  to  most  ha- 
zard when  a  great  question  is  about  to  be  settled 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  effectually  demolished  the  falla- 
cies so  often  repeated  at  agricultural  meetings,  and 
has  hurled  back  defiance  to  the  menaces  of  disap- 
pointed protectionists,  but  he  has  not  yet  brought 
into  issue  the  great  question  of  his  commercial  yio- 
licy — and,  what  is  more  important,  the  amount  of 
opposition  he  will  have  to  encounter  cannot  yet  be 
estimated.  A  nation's  safety  is  always  secure  under 
the  vigilant  guardianship  of  a  nation's  self.  We 
have  abundant  reason  for  hope,  but  we  have  more 
abundant  reason  for  watchfulness.  There  are  times 
when  distrust  becomes  at  once  a  necessity  and  a 
virtue.  Let  us,  then,  wait  for  a  coining  season  of 
confidence ;  but  let  us,  in  the  meantime,  keep  our- 
selves jii'cpared  for  contingencies  which  prompti- 
tude can  triumph  over,  but  which  negligence  may 
render  injurious,  and  perhaps  fatal.    Above  all, 

LET  US  BE  PKEPAHED  FOB  A  DISSOLUTION. 


Youno  America. — Aristocracy  tnrjia  the  great  stream  of 
pi-o[ieity  out  of  its  natural  channels,  and  compels  it  10  flow 
into  ii  lew  hands.  By  means  of  sjiocial  legislation,  unequal 
laws,  and  odious  monopolies,  a  large  portion  of  every  com- 
munity are  kept  in  abject  penury;  made  stupid  by iguorauee 
and  incessant  toil,  nakedness  and  hunger  staling  them  in 
the  face,  and  perhaps  goaded  to  the  commission  of  crimes 
which  their  souls  abhor,  idl  in  consequence  of  the  infamous 
system  of  modern  legislation  which  "fills  the  rich  man 
with  good  things,  and  sends  the  poor  empty  away."  It  is 
(lyraridiihin,  infidelity,  and  vandalism,  to  inquire  whether 
this  deplorable  state  of  things  may  not  be  exchanged  for  a 
better ! — U.  S.  Journal. 
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THE  OOATAfcllE  MEETING. 
Juat  puhll!<h<-<l,pricp  Ono  l'ejuiy,  or  Ik.  per  MO, 

A VERBATIM  REPORT  OF  THE   MEETING  OF 
AGRICULTURAL*  LABOURERS  AT  GOATACltE,  printed  in  « 
tract  form,  12  pases. 

Sold  tit  theLuocE  OKce.  07,  Fleet-street,  Iiomlon;  an4  by  J.  Gadsby, 
Newall's  IKiildings,  and  3,  Old  MiUgute,  Manchester.   


Price  One  Rhillinft ;  by  poif.-Onc  and  Sixpence- 

"ITrHAT  TO  EAT.  DRINK,  and  AVOID.   Addressed  to 
T  T    the  Nervons  and  Dyspeptic.  KyR.  J.  Coi.vi!nsvi«.,M.D.,  Member  of 
the  Roval  Colloee  of  Surgeons,  4e.  Sherwood,  2>,  1'aternoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Arnndel-strect,  strand. 

Just  published,  price  2d,  or  sent  free  by  po«t,  on  receipt  of  4  Postaee  stamps' 

DAME  CORN  LAWS  FAREWELL  ADDRESS  TO 
HER  LATE  AND  PRESENT  SUPPORTERS.  A  Poem.  By  T.  C. 
JluooiE.  London  :  Published  hv  S.  V.  Collins,  XI,  Holywell-Mrcet,  Strand, 
and  all  llonkselh-rs  in  Town  anil  Country.  N  il.  The  Traxte  Supplied ort. the 
'  lowest  terms  with  all  the  London  Ncwspupcrs,  Periodical  Publications, 
Magazines,  \i  Ac. 

Just  published,  price  (id. 

THE  FALLACIES  OF  BUILDING  SOCIETIES:  A 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  James  Sherman,  Patron  of  the  Dissenters'  and 
General  Ruildine  and  Benefit  Societies,  Surrey  Chnprl,  London ;  Showing 
that  It  is  impossible1  that  the  lenders  in  these  Societies  should  receive  the 
exorbitant  interest  promised  to  them,  except  by  exacting  an  oppressive 
rate  of  int  rcstfrom  lip  borrowers.  By  Plain  Fiochks.  il  My  sons,"  says 
a  Kentucky  Jonathan,"  are  such  smart  lads,  that  when  locked  tip  in  a 
room  bT  themselves,  thry  trailed  together,  with  their  shoes,  jackets,  and 
hats,  till  in  a  very  short  time,  they  had  cleared  more  than  a  dollar  apiece." 
Loudon:  Simpltin,  Marshall,  and  Co ;  Newbury;  J.  Blackct. 


On  the  31st  inst.,  In  ftp  ttvo  (pp.  49R),  with  steel  plate  and  Woodcuts, price 
tis.  cloth,  or  6s.  Cd.  bound, 

MANUAL  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  with 
Recapitulatory  Questions  on  each  of  the  (11)  Chapters,  and  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Philosophical  Terms.  By  John  L.  Comstock,  M,D.,  and 
HifHAnn  D.  Hobi.yn ,  A  M.,  Oxon.  Author  of  a  Dictionary  of  Medical 
Terms,  and  of  Manuals  of  Chemistry  and  of  the  Steam  Engine.  vv 

Contests.— 1.  Properties  of  Bodies— 2.  Heat— 3.  Mechanics — 1.  Hyd  »- 
statics— 5.  Hydraulics— fi.  Pneumatics— 7.  Acoustics—^.  Optic—  9  \st 
nomy— 10.  Electricity  and  Galvanism— 11.  Magnetism  and  Eleetro-h . 
netiam. 

*  .•  This  Manual  is  Intended  as  a  First  Course  Text-Book  in  Proprietary 
Schools  and  Colleges,  or  other  Establishments  where  Students  are  prepared 
for  the  profession  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Military  and  Naval  Colleges,  and 
the  Universities  ;  also  for  first-year  Medical  Students. 

Adam  Scott  (late  Scott  and  "Webster),  Charterhouse-square. 

Now  Beady,  and  may  he  had  of  all  Booksellers,  3  vols,  Svo,  with  Portraits, 

MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE 
MOST  NOBLE  RICHAKD  MARQUESS  WELLESLEY,  K.P., 
and  K.G.,  D  C.L  ,  &c.  Successively  Governor-General  find  Captain-General 
of  India:  British  Ambassador  in  Spain;  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs ;  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Including  a  numerous  Collection 
of  Letters  and  Documents,  now  first  published  from  original  MSS. 

ByHoBEUT  Houikue  pKAneE,  Esq. 
Richard  Bentlcy,  New  Burlington-stiect.   f  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her 
Majesty,) 

Just  Published,  price  Sixpence, 

THE  CATTLE  SHOW;  an  Anti-Cora-Law  Rhyme. 
Effingham  "Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 

rPHE     WEEKLY     CHBONICL  E.— 

JL       The  Proprietors  and  Editors  of  this  Paper  are  desirous,  on  the 
MEETING  OF  A  PARLIAMENT, 
So  important  to  the  Principles  of  FREE  TRADE, 
To  call  the  attention  of  their  Subscribers  and  of  the  Public  to  the  claims  nf 
the  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE  as  the  advocate  of  an  enlightened  polieyt  on 
all  questions  which  relate  to  our  industrial  economy,  and  to  the  political 
progress  and  social  happiness  of  the  People. 

The  Weekly  Chronicle  has,  from  the  period  (it.  which  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  its  present .Proprietors  and  Conductors,  faithfully  and  firmly  sup- 
ported these  principles — seeking  at  once  to  carry  them  out  without  vio- 
lence or  personal  rancour,  and  to  establish  itself  in  the  respect,  not  only  of 
its  readers,  but  cren  of  its  political  antagonists,  by  a  strict  regard  for  truth 
ami  fair  play,  on  which  grounds  alone,  as  its  Editors  feel  confident,  can  any 
well-intending  party  lie  adequately  and  successfully  supported. 

As  a  Newspaper,  the  Weekly  Chronicle  will  be  found  to  contain  a  larger 
quantity  of  carefully  compiled  and  well-digested  reading  matter  than  any 
of  its  contemporaries;  and  it  has  ever  given,  and  will  continue  to  giro,  the 
fullest  digests  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  consistent  with  its  limits, 
Which  arc  of  the  1  arses t  size  n  co-niscd  by  law. 

The  importance  of  this  in  the  coming  session  must  be  evident :  whilst  in 
early  intelligence  of  political  movements,  the  Weekly  Chronicle  will  main  • 
tain  its  lead,  possessing,  as  it  docs,  peculiar  and  exclusive  sources  of  in- 
formation, which  its  entire  independence  from  personal  influence  and 
partv  trammels,  enables  it  to  give  without  mystification  or  reserve. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Weeklv  Chronicle  are  the  popular  Letters  of 
COTTON  TWIST, 

principally  devoted  to  questions  of  Free  Trade  and  Industrial  Economy, 
and  of  which  a  Third  Series  were  commenced  with,  and  will  be  continued 
from  week  to  week  throughout,  the  present  year, 

gold  by  all  Newsmen  in  Town  and  Country,  price  fid. ;  or  sent  by  post  (if 
prepaid) ,  at  Cs.  6d.  per  quarter,  13s.  the  half  year,  and  '2Gs.  per  annum. 
Jgfrc-^337, St^pd,  Lftpdon^  ,  |  ^  .  ■n*r  ,l         „,  ^ 

MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT.— Parties  residing  in 
the  country  can  be  supplied  with  the  London  Newspapers  at  the 
following  reduced  price:— Times,  Ills  per  quarter ;  Morning  Chronicle,  l"5s 
per  quarter  ;  the  evening  Sun  or  Globe,  13s.  Orders  prepaid  to  EDWARD 
HALL,  General  News  Agent,  223,  Strand,  London.  Agent  for  all  the 
Railway  Papers,  and  every  Newspaper  published  in  Loudon. 

National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

THE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.   The  Grouping 
&hd  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  1*. 
Tussaud,  the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  is  now  added  to  the  Collection. 
— BA*AAR,Baker-s;rce't,  Portman-square. 
"  This  is"  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis."— Times. 
Admittance,  la.;  Napoleon  Rooms,  6d.   Open  from  11  till -1 ;  and  from 

7  till  10.  

WRITING  INK. 

WHITAKER'S  FRENCH  JET  WRITING  INK. 
This  splendid  freelv-tlowins  Ink  is  adapted  for  either  steel  or  quill- 
pens,  and  will  be  found  the  moat  desirable  for  Records,  and  Office  use.  as  time 
and  climate  will  never  efface  its  brilliancy.  Sold  by  the  Proprietor,  69,  Hat- 
ton-garden,  London,  and  all  rospectehle  booksellers, stationers,  and  druggists 

GENTLEMEN'S  WINTER  DRESS. 

BURCH  and  LUCAS,  Tailors,  52,  Kiu£  William  Street, 
London  Bridge,  opposite  the  Statue  of  William  IV.  Waterproof 
Over  Coats,  of  the  newest  designs  and  best  materials,  kept  ready,  and  made 
to  order  in  the  most  approved  style,  at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  Cash. 
The  workmanship  of  every  garment  may  be  relied  on  being  well  and  ele- 
gantly finished,  tne  whole'being  made  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence  sf  the  Proprietors,  who,  being  Tailors,  are  able  to  answer  for  its  supe- 
riority over  the  slopwork  generally  sold,  and  which  is  entirely  excluded 
from  this  Establishment. 

An  extensive  and  fashionable  assortment  of  Dress  and  Oreat  Coats, 
Bummer  Over  Coats.  Cloaks,  Waistcoats,  and  Trousers,  kept  ready  made. 
02,  King  William  Street, London  Bridge*. 


JONES'S  £4.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
wan-anted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  selling 
t  the  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
ofUiste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-office  arder  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
Twill  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Read  Jones's  "Sketch  »f 
XVatch  Work, "sent  free  for  a  2d.  wtnmp 


HPHE    MOST    AGREEABLE    APERIENT    in  the 

JL  world  Is  Water,  and  Is  preferable  to  every  other  remedy  for  Indi- 
gestion, Costivcneat,  Bile,  &c.  But  those  who  desire  to  resort  to  this  natu- 
ral physfe  without  difficulty  or  restraint,  and  to  have  the  stomach  and 
bowels  effectually  relieved,  must  apply  It  with  the  aperitive  vase, 
which  invalids  and  ladies  may  use  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  is  sold  only 
at  Scott  and  Llewellyn's  Medical  Repository,  ?,(,"«»,  Strand,  the  third  house 
from  Enter  Kail.  Also  soNII  ERS,  which  may  ho  worn  constantly,  and 
are  made  to  magnify  voices  to  any  pitch  a  deaf  person  may  find  ucces- 
saiy.   Descriptions  sent  po*t  free  on  receipt  of  two  letter  stamps. 

HEAL  and  SON'S  LIST  of  BEDDINO,  containing~a 
full  description  of  weights,  sires,  and  prices,  by  which  purchasers  are 
enabled  Ui  judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  bed- 
ding. Sent  free,  by  po*t,  on  application  to  their  establishment.--  ileal  St  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  und  Bedding  Manufacturers,  19,0,  Tottenhnm-court-road. 

TiOTANIC  WATKH  nml  BEARS  CUE  ASF,. — When 

_l)  the  hair  Ik  becoming  thin  :uiil  falling  off,  tho  only  effectual  remedy, 

rn-.lilfs  h!,.!  ■.  in-  til"  heart,  1.  the  iihc  of  tin-  t'-vo  iihove  niiliu  d  m  tu  les, HfjpllfcQ 
aitenuitelv— Hi-  botanic  wuter  toolcui.ic  the  r(mt«  from  teurl, unil  :i«  a  uti- 
mulnm,  and  the  bear't  trrca>c  a«  a  nourlnher.  It'  any  norther  evidence  wan 
required  of  the  virtues  of  benr'B  (rrOQM  fbl  ronOTOtlliK  mid  prclirrvlnx  the 
liulr,  Mr.  CatUU'i  account  of  the  quantity  UM'J.  and  the  lonxth  of  hair  ob- 
tained by  tome  of  the  north  American  Indiana,  would  he  a  lumolent 
aiutwcr. — HOHS  and  SONK,  11(1  and  120,  lll»hop»Kate -afreet,  who  nret  in- 
troduced the  uac  of  boar'»  irrouse  In  thin  country,  anil  who  fat  and  kill  the 
animal.,  recommend  the  public  to  purchaHC  none  other  hutwlththclrnnine» 
and  addrc.H  printed  on  the  pot,  or  the  chance*  are  they  are  obtalnhiK  a 
•ptnloai  article.  All  •vncuiblc  olU  applici  tu  the  hair  arc  wor»»  man 
BM|Mfi 


rpHE  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  QUALITIES,  together 

X.  with  the  coristant  and  vigilant  care  bestowed  on  the  celebrated  pre- 
paration known  as  OLDRIDOK'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA,  for  Strength- 
ening, Jncreaslnc,  and  RcJiovatiiurthe  Hair,  have  stamped  it  as  the  most 
rare  and  estimable  production  ,  f  fh*»  day.  It  causes  the  Hair  to  curl  beau- 
tifully, frees  it  from  scurf,  imiV  ktups  It  from  falling  off,  and  a  few  bottles 
generally  restore  It  affaln  ;  it  also  prevents  greyness.  3a.  6d.,  fis.,  and  lis. 
per  bottle.  No  other  prices  asegrntilne.  Oldridgc's  Balm,  1,  Wellington- 
street,  the  second  house  from  the  Strand. 

A VOTE  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  BUCKS.— TO 
BE  DISPOSED  of  for  £50,  A  FREEHOLD  COTTAGE  in  the 
Town  of  Aylesbury,  which  has'  been  let  at  the  low  rental  of  £2  12s.  per 
annum.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Joseph  Gates,  Tring, 
Herts. 

TNDEPENDENT     FREEHOLDERS'  BUILDING 

_i_  SOCIETY,  held  in  the  Large  Room  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn, Chapel -str  eet, 
Salfurd,  near  Victoria  Bridyc— i'120  Shares.  Subscriptions,  10s.  per  lunar 
month.— Interest,  3  per  ceht.,  parable  on  the  nett  amount  advanced. — The 
INDEPENDENT  lTtKBHOtWERS'  BUILDING  SOCIETY  is  com- 
menced under  vcrv  fa  vourablc  ctrcuuisrances,  and  promises  to  be  a  large 
and  highly  respectable  society.  The  principles  on  which  it  Is  founded 
have  been  well  tried,  and  have* stood  (het*v»tof  experience,  there  having 
been  four  societies  established,  and  i«  intlalod  by  the  same  rules,  one  of 
which  has  been  satisfactorily  terminated,  and  n  second  one  is  just  about 
concluding,  and  the  other  "two  are  proceeding'  very  prosperously.  And 
w  hile  parties  nuiv;  by  the  assistance  of  this  society,  secure  to  themselves  a 
county  vole,  una  in  a  few  years  a  comfortable  competence,  they  will  be 
left  entirely  free  and  independent  in  tbe  exercise  of  tliat  franchise.  Infor- 
mation may  be  had  by  apulying  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  on  Tuesday  evenings, 
from  seven  until  nine  o'clock;  or  to  Mr.  Grundy,  solicitor,  Hilton-street, 
Manchester,  and  Stanley-street,  Bury;  to  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sale, 
engravers,  Barnes-street;  or  to  J.  Tnrlay,  Secretary,  6,  Halliwell-street. 
The  first  Monthly  Meeting.'  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  ?7th  January,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  Second  Monthly  on  Tuesday,  the 
24th  February,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD.  — 
As  real  goodness  U  not  helped  by  praise,  nor  injured  bv  reproach,  so 
the  BLACK  TEA,  at  4s.  Od.  per  lb.,  sold  by  DAK  IN  u'ud  COMPANY,  owes 
its  popularity  solely  to  its  intrinsic  excellence. 

Orders  from  the  country  forwarded  Carriage  Free. 


I FREEHOLDERS'  -BUILDING  SOCIETY, 
Manchester.  Shares,  £60.   Subscription,  10s.  per  Month. 

TaUSTKKS. 

John  Brooks,  T>q., President.  I       Alderman  Eikanah  Armitage. 

Al      .nan  William  Harvey.  1       W.  Rawson,  Esq. 

Alderman  Charles  J.  S.  Walker.         |       yf.  Evuns,  Esq. 

BiNKKus— Messrs.  Cunliffe,  Brooks,  and  Co.,  Si arket- street. 
BoUCXVOE— Mr;  John  Hewitt,  47,  King-street. 
SrenETjinY— Mr.  William  Jackson  Keighley, 9.  Princess- street,  Manchester. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  assist  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  to  obtain  Freehold  Dwelling-house*  of  their  own,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  create  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  latter,  and  to  induce  habits 
of  economy  In  all  who  have  a  surplus  of  income  beyond  providing  for  their 
current  requirements. 

4100  Shares  have  now  been  taken  up.  It  is  evident  this  Society  will  be 
very  large,  so  as  not  only  to  afford  a  good  profit  to  those  who  have  savings 
to  invest,  but  to  supply  ample  funds  to  such  As  wish  to  borrow  money. 
From  the  present  amount  of  Shares  the  Trustees  will  have  to  receive  £2u'm 
every  Calendar  month,which  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
has  to  he  lent  out  to  members  of  the  Society  on  real  or  leasehold  security, 
so  that  not  only  may  small  Shareholder*  be  at  once  accommodated,  but 
those  whose  circumsUnces  render  it  desirable  may  take  up  £2000  or  £3000 
at  once. 

It  is  evident  that  those  who  wish  to  borrow  money  prefer  this  Society, 
for  Shareholders  holding  »SJ  Shares  have  given  bonuses  averaging 
£16  2s.  ]\d.  per  Share,  in  order  to  have  their  Shares  (£00  each)  advanced  to 
them  at  once. 

One  peculiar  feature  in  this  undertaking  is  the  facility  afforded  to  Build- 
ing Members  to  ehtain  the  County  Franchise  in  the  first  year;  as,  on  all 

Snrehascd  Shares  for  building  with,  the  monthly  suliscriptiou  may  be  rc- 
uced  to  2s.  fid. ;  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  rent  beyond  the  encumbrance  on 
mortgage  sufficient  to  give  a  qualification. 

The  Second  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  take  place  attho  Free  Trade  Hall 
on  the  4th  February,  at  half-past  Seven  o'clock,  when  a  public  meeting  of 
the  members  and  friends  will  be  held  ;  prior  to  which  shares  may  be  taken 
up  at  the  Secretary's  Office,  9,  Princess-street,  Manchester,  by  payment  of 
One  Month's  Subscription ;  from  whom  copies  of  the  Rules  and  Pros- 
pectuses may  ah>«  be  obtained. 


T?ENDERS,    STOVES,    and    FIRE-IRONS.  —  The 

_C  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  of  STOVES  and  FENDERS,  as  well  as 
GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  in  the  World,  is  now  on  Sale  at  RTPPON 
aud  BURTON'S  extensive  warehouses,  .'(9,  Oxford-street,  comer  of  New - 
man-street  (just  removed  from  Wells-street).  Bright  steel  fenders,  to  4 
feet,  from  30s  each;  ditto  do.,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  from  60s;  rich 
bronzed  scroll  do.,  with  steel  bar,  10s  fid  ;  iron  fenders,  3  feet,  J*  6d ;  4  feet, 
(is  ;  do.,  bronzed,  and  fitted  with  standards,  3  feet,  0s  ;  4  feet,  lis ;  wrought 
iron  kitchen  fenders,  3  feet,  is  6d ;  4  feet,  fis;  bright  register  stoves,  with 
bronzed  ornaments  and  two  sets  of  bars,  from  5  guineas  ;  dj.  do,  with  ormolu 
ornaments,  from  £9  10s;  black  dining-room  register  stoves,  2  feet,  20s;  3 
feet,  30s  ;  bed- room  register  stoves,  2  feet,  16s  ;  3  feet,  24s.  The  new  econo- 
mical Thennio  stove,  with  fender  and  radiating  hearthplate.  from  £t*  As ; 
tire-irons  for  chambers  Is  ltd  per  set .  handsome  do.,  with  cut  heads,  6s  (id ; 
newest  pattern,  with  elegant  bronzed  heads,  lis.  A  variety  of  tire-irons, 
with  ormolu  and  richly  cut  heads,  at  proportionate  prices.  Any  article  iu 
furnishing  ironmongery,  30  per  -  vv  mher  house,  while  the 

extent  and  variety  of  ..  ,uuuui  any  equal.  The  money  returned 

for  every  article  not  approved  of.  DetaiJ|^JMM^UHcs.  with  engravings, 
sent  (per  post)  free.    E*UthU>»*-dJr  WW«&M.  - 


THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER. — 
The  high  estimate  formed  by  the  public  during  the  ten  years  RIP- 
PON  and  Bl'KTDN'S  chemically  purified  material  has  been  before  it  (made 
into  every  useful  and  ornamental  article  usually  made  in  silver,  possessing, 
as  it  does,  the  characteristic  purity  and  durability  of  silver  j,  has  called  into 
existence  the  deleterious  compounds  of  "  Albata  Plate,"  "  Berlin  Silver," 
and  other  so-called  substitutes;  they  are  at  best  but  bad  imitations  of  the 
genuine  articles  manufactured,  with"  the  view  of  satisfying  the  purchaser, 
by  Ripponaud  Burteu,  and  sold  only  by  them. 

Fiddle        Threaded  Kings 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  full  size,  per  Pattern.        Pattern.  Pattern. 

dozen        -  12s.  Od.         2«s.  Od.  30s.  Od. 

Dessert  ditto  and  ditto.      ditto       -     10s.  Od.         21s.  Od.  25i.  0d. 

Tea  ditto  and  ditto,  ditto        -      5s.  Od.         lis.  Od.  12s.  Od. 

Qravy  ditto  3s.  0d.  6s.  0d.  7s.  0d. 

NICKEL- ELECTRO-PLATED,— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER  intro- 
duced and  made  only  by  Rippon  and  Burton,  when  plated  by  the  patent 
process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  very  best 
article,  nc?:t  to  stcrlingsilvcr.thatcan  be  employed  as  such  oith-'r  usefully 
or  ornamentally.   Iu  thclengthcned  and  increasing  popularity  of  the  ma 
terial  itself,  and  the  high  character  of  the  method  of  plating,  the  public 
have  a  guarantee  that  the  articles  sold  by  Rippon  and  Burton  (and  by 
them  onlv)  arc,  as  it  regards  wear,  immeasurably  superior  to  what  can  bo 
supplied  a,t  anv  other  house,  while  by  no  possible  test  can  they  be  distin- 
guished from  real  silver.        Fiddle.  Thread.  King's. 
Teaspoons,  per  dozen      -  18s.      -      -      32s.      -      -  38s. 
Dessert  Forks  „     -      -  30a.      -      -     46s.  58s. 
Dessert  Spoons  „     -      -  30s.      -      -      62s.      -      -  «2s. 
Table  Forks      „     -         40s.      -      -      68s.      -      -  70s. 
Table  Spoons           -      •   40s.             -      72s.      -      -  Ws. 
Tea  and  coffee  sets,  waiters,  candlesticks,  &o  ,  at  proportionate  pric<»s. 
All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent  process.   Detailed  catalogues, 
with  engravings,  as  well  as  of  evory  ironmongery  article,  sent  (.per  post) 
free. 

Rii-pon  &BpnTON's  Stock  of  General  Furnishing  Ironmongery  is  lite- 
rallv  the  largest  in  the  world.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  any  lan- 
guage which  will  ennvey  an  adequate  impression  of  its  variety  and  extent: 
they  therefore  invite  purchasers  to  call  and  irtspecttt.— Rippon  and  Burton, 
39,  Oxford-street  f  corner  of  Newman-street).  Established  in  "Wells  at.,  182rt 

CAUTION.— All  persons  advertising  Suecedanoum  for  stopping  decayed 
teeth, fraudulently  attempt  to  imitate  Mr.  Clarke's  original  Succedaneum  ; 
and  it  any  Suceedaneum  than  Mr.  CI;u  kc  s  be  purchased,  it  will  be  disco- 
vered useless.  Mr.  Clarke  can  say,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  that 
he  has  sold  3000  hot  lies  of  Succedaneum  with  in  Hi  months  .  and  2.S00  indivi- 
duals have  been  able  to  use  it  successfully ;  and  most  of  the  other  pur- 
chasers have  been  to  Mr.  Clarke,  at  his  residence,  61,  Lower  Grosvcnor- 
street,  London,  to  have  their  teeth  stopped,  without  any  furtliejr  charge 
than  file  original  cost  of  the  Suecednncmn,  price  5s.  Sold  wholesale  to  all 
the  chemists  in  town  and  country  ;  and  none  is  genuine  unless  had  through 
Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons,  wholesale  Medicine  Warehouse,  95,  Farringdun- 
strcet ;  Edwards  and  Son,  07,  St.  Paul's  church-vard  ;  Hannav  and  Co.,  H3. 
Oxford -street ;  OoDfifV  and  Moseh  .  139,  Upper  Thames  street,  London;  UH4 
other  respectable  wholesale  .Medicine  Warehouses  ;  or  Mr.  Clarke  can  aapq 
it  bv  post  to  any  part  of  the. United  Kingdom,  on  receiving  aPoai;  t-/Uce 
Order.   

T70U  STOPPING  DECAYED  TE^TEf,  however  large 

J?  the  eavity.--Patronised  by  Her  Majcjtv  (ho.  tiueen  Dowager,  her 
Roval  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Oloueesiev,  his  O race  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton", and  the  principal  Nobility.— Mr.  CLARKE'S  SUCCEDANEUM,  fir 
stopping  decaved  teeth,  is  far  superior  to  anything  ever  used  before,  as  it 
is  placed  iu  the  tootU  v.ithoul  uny  pressure  or  pain,  becomes  as  hard  as  the 
enamel  mmedintcly  after  application,  and  remains  firm  in  tin- tooth  for 
Ufa;  not  only  rendering  extraction  unnecessary,  but  also  making  them 
again  UHfcful  for  mastication.  All  persona  can  use  Mr.  CLARKE'S  BU00E- 
DANEUM  themselves  with  ease,  as  full  directions  are  enclosed.  Price  fli., 
and  sold  by  all  respectahle  Meuwlne-vendora  In  town  and  country  ;  an  J  can 
bcaont  by  post,  on  receiving  a  post- office  order.  Prepared  e^ly  by  Mr. 
Ci.AitKh,  Surgeon-Dentist,  01,  Grosvonor  street.  Bond-street,  removed  from 
53,  Hurley  street,  Cavendish-square.  LOSS  OF  'i>;ETH.  —  Mr.  Dunns 
still  continues  to  supply  the  loss  of  teeth,  from  one  to  a  complete  set,  upon 
his  bcjiutifuUvstemofSelf-iulhi!;!"!,.;  which  has  procured  mm  such  uni- 
versal approbation  In  some  thousands  <,f  cases,  and  recommended  by  Sir 
James  Clark,  Itart.,  M.D.,  and  Dr.  Locock,  Physicians  to  Her  Majesty,  and 
numerous  other  Members  of  the  Medical  IWosimi.as  being  the  most  in 

genious  system  of  supplying  artificial  teeth  hitherto  invented.  TheJ  ftre 
so  contrived  as  to  adapt  themselves  over  the  most  tender  gums,  ay  remain- 
ing stumps,  without  causing  the  least  pain,  rcmlcrhui  tin*  operation  of 
extraction  quite  unnecessary ;  and  in  order  that  his  systom  may  be  witliin 
the  reach  of  the  most  economical,  he  will  continue  the  same  moderate 
charges.  Mr.  Clarke  .Surgeon -Dentist,  No.  til,  $iryY9«w^rtrc^,«Houd- 
,H"  i ,  Loudon.  At  homo  xroui  eleven UU four. 


HAPPY  DISCOVERY. — THE  VEGETABLE  APE- 
RIENT SUGAR  PLUMS,  avoiding  all  nausea  or  unpleasantness, 
can  only  he  had  in  London  of  Mr.  Hewett,  Confectioner,  188,  Regent- street, 
price  Oue  Shilling  per  box.  If  sent  by  post  n  penny  stamp  must  be  for- 
warded in  addition. 

TiHE  GOLDEN  FLAX  CRAVAT  COLLAR. — "THE 
SINGLE  BANDS"  may  be  worn  with  the  customary  era  vat— giving 

increased  warmth  and  compactness,  by  substituting  linen  hands  in  place  of 
the  unsightly  and  troublesome  tape  strings,  and  avoiding  the  unseemly 
parting  and  irritation  of  the  usual  collar  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  by  one 
linen  baud  passing  through  the  other. 

"  THE  DOUBLE  BANDS"  need  no  additional  cravat— in  one  article  it 
combined  both  collar  and  cravat. 

In  both  kinds"  The  Purest  White"  is  obtained  by  the  use,  exclusively,  of 
"TH  B  GOLDEN  FLAX"  linen. 

N.B.— Each  cravat  collar  bears  the  name  of  "John  Paterson,  London, 
registered  29th  August,  184j,"  and  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  principal 
hosiers  and  drapers  in  London  and  the  country. 

DEANE'S  DOUBLY-REGISTERED  STULOS 
COFFEE-POT. — The  strictly  scientific  construction  of  this  article 
involves  two  simple  processes,  which,  by  their  rapid  and  certain  action, 
secure  a  run  af  rich,  boiling,  aromatic,  and  brilliant  colfee  within  five 
minutes.  W  hen  the  interior  cylinder  is  first  filled  with  boiling  water,  the 
latter  drives  out  all  the  cold  air  froui  the  body,  into  which  the  extract  in- 
stantly follows.  When  the  cylinder  is  tilled  the  second  time,  and  is  raised 
to  the  top  of  the  pot,  the  tall  column  of  small  diameter  Is,  by  a  well-known 
law  of  pneumatics,  iustantly  emptied  into  the  pot  below,  and  the  colfee  U 
at  once  ready  for  use, 

Gzonos  and  John  Dexne,  opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William- 
street,  London -bridge. 

A BRONZED  SCROLL  FENDER  for  10s.  Orna- 
mental  Iron  ditto,  3feet,  4s.  6d. ;  S  feet  8,  os.  3d- ;  (ThamberFire  lron». 
Is.  Hd.  per  set,  Parlour  ditto,  3s.  6d. ;  Superior  ditto,  from  (k.  Od.  Their 
Slock  also  consists  of  un  extensive  assortment  of  Drawing-room  8tov», 
Loudon- made  Dish  Covers,  Paper  and  Japan  Tea  Trays,  superior  Table  Cut- 
lery, Nickel  SilverAVares,  and  evary  dwscriptiou  of  >Su*nishinR  Ironmon- 
gery, every  article  of  which  is  marked  at  such  prices  that  will  fully  con- 
vince purchasers  of  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  cash  payments. 

RirHAnD  and  John  Slavic,  336,  Strand,  opposite  Soracrsct-nuusc.  Their 
Illustrated  Cutalogue  may  be  had  gratis,  or  §ent  per  poBt  (n  o  Esta- 
blished 1813. 

BERDOE'S  WINTER  OVER-COATS,  TRAVELLING 
WRAPPERS,  and  OUTSIDE  GARMENTS  of  all  kinds— guaran- 
teed to  exclude  any  rain  whatever.  Now  completed  for  the  present  ecason.% 
a  large  stock  of  first-rate  garments,  of  which  an  inspection  may  be  confi- 
dently invited.  General  price  of  lighter  kinds  from  40n.  to  60s.,  of  tht> 
stouter,  60s.  to  60s,  (selected  from  stock  or  made  to  order),  all  slop  or  infe- 
riorgoods  being  strictly  excluded.  W*.  ISERDOE,  Tailor, Over-Coat Makec 
and  Waterproofcr,  69,  Cornhill  (north  side).  W.  B ,  feels  it  proper  to  stat^ 
that  attaching  his  name  and  label  to  garments  not  made  by  him  U  oue  <  .*. 
the  various  attempts  now  making  to  mislead. 

ACCEPTABLE  PRESENTS. — At  a  period  ^Yhen  the 
social  sympathies  arc  most  predominant,  and  the  genial  influence  of 
"home"  is  felt  in  the  highest  degree— more  especially  by  "Myyeung 
master  and  missus,"  now  spending  their  vacation  ut  the  "Old  Hall,"  the 
most  appropriate  present  becomv*  the  ftrRt  subject  of  consideration ;  a 
merely  useful  one  can  afford  no  evidence  of  tnste,  while  a  present  possess- 
ing no  claims  to  utility,  shows  a  want  of  judgment  To  combine  these 
requisites,  a  more  fitting  souvenir  cannot  be  suggested  than  ROWLAND  S 
Toilet  Articles,  the 

"  MACASSAR,"  "KALYDOR,"  and  "  ODOKTO," 
each  of  infallible  attributes.  In  creating  and  sustaining  luxuriant  *Uk** 
tresses,  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  i»  highly  appreciated  by  Rank 
and  Fashion,  and  patronised  by  all  the  Sovereigna  of  Europe  ROW- 
LAND'S KALYDOR  is  a  preparation  of  unparalleled  efficacy  ta  improving 
and  beautifying  the  Skin  and  Complexion  ;  and  ROWLAND'S  OOONTO, 
or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  is  invaluable  for  its  preservative  and  beautify- 
ng  effects  on  the  Teeth  and  Gums,  which  infallibly  tend  to  the  augmen, 
tation  of  that  imposing  exterior,  which  Lord  Chestcrtieldjustly  observes  W 
"  a  card  of  recommendation." 

V  Beware  of  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS!  Each  genuine  articlft  has 
the  word  "  ROWLAND'S"  preceding  the  name  on  the  Wrapper.  All 
others  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS.  The  genuine  are  sold  by  the 
Proprietors  at  20,  Hat  ton -garden,  London,  and  by  Chcinista  and  Perfumers. 

PROTECTION     FROM     THE  MILITIA* 
A  USEFUL  HINT. 
Two  gentlemen, a  week  ago, or  more, 
Were  heard  to  talk  of  the  Militia  Corps. 
*'  I  say  fsaid  one)  we're  certain,  to  be  drawn, 
They'll  ballot  us,  as  sure  as  we  are  born; 
And  we, of  course,  shall  be  obli^'d  to  git 
Or  else  provide  a  sulwtitute,  you  k.uo*-. 
"  Stop!  (said  the  other)  stop!  \  kuowatr&lt 
Worth  two  of  that ;  and  yon  shall  hear  it,  Dick., 
Yes,  as  I  am  your  friend  undtrue  well  wisher, 
I'll  show  you  how  to"  diddle"  the  Militia. 
The  needful.  Dick. that  I  and  you  require 
Is  simply  this— respectaUe  attire. 
MOSES  and  SON  have  dress  beneath  theft" roof. 
Whose  beauty  keeps  Militia  gents  aloof— 
Whose  fashion  gives  us  an  appearance  which 
Will  make  th'  authorities  suppose  we're  rich. 
If  once  we're  dress'd  on  MOs^S'  matchless  plan, 
Each  wiil  be  taken  for  a  nobleman. 
And  while  the  worthies  take  us  to  be  such 
They'll  keep  their  distance,  Dick,  and  never  touch,** 
"Bravo!  (said  Dick)  I  thank  you  for  this  lift- 
Capital  notion  !  I  can  see  your  drift ! 
We'll  go  to  MOSES'  Mart  this  very  day. 
And  he  respectable,  without  delay*" 
They  went  accordingly,  and  told  thtirfatory,, 
In  which  the  two  great  tailors  secw*d.to  glory. 
LIST  OF  P-&ICES. 

BEAM  MAHtE.  £   8.  d 

Beaver  Taellonis         -  .  .  .  ,07* 

Chesterfields  or  Codringtons  .  .  0  10  6 
D'Orsays.Athol'SjPemhroke.andcverydescrlptionofwintercoata  1  5  0 

Boy's  winter  coats  in  every  Style  .  ,      from  0  8  6 

Winter  trousers,  lined       *  ,  a  .  0  4ft 

Doeskin          .  ,  ,  ,  .  *  o  io  « 

Dress  Coats,  edged       .  .  _  .  .10  0 

Frock  ditto                   .  ,  J  ^  t  1    &  O 

Roll  collar  Yosts          .  .  .  „  .010 

Double  breasted  ditto   .  ,  .  .  ]  .026 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .  .  .  ,  .  0  18  % 

Boy's  winter  Trousers  .  .  .  .  ".0  3-* 

Boy's  winter  Vests       .  .  .  ,  w  .1ft 

MADE  TO  MCASTrnZ. 

Winter  Coats  in  every  style  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed       .16  0 
Milled  C'oth  Great  Coats,  velvet  collar  and  culls  .  .112  0 

Tweed  Wrappers  .  .  .  ,  .  .  0  18  8 

Ditto  Trousers  ,  .  ,  .  .   0   t*  6 

WinterTrousers.  in  all  the  new  p&tteraa'  .  .  .0120 

Doeskin  Trousers         .  .  .  .  .  .  0  10  ft 

Best,  or  Dress  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .16  0 

Dress  Coats     .  .  ,  .  .  .  .  1  12  0 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .  .  2  15  0 

Frock  Coats  .  .  .  .  .  1  13  0 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .830 

Cashmere  Vests  ,  .  ;  .  ,  .086 

Satin,  plain  or  fancy    .  .  .  .  ,  .0120 

Boy's  Hussur  and  Tunic  Suit*    .  .  .  .  .16  0 

Boy's  Great  Coat*        .  .  fc  .  «  .  on  g 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  n&w  work,  entitled  "  The  Palaee  of  Beauty,"  with  full  directions  for 
self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  auy  amount  can  be  had  at  live  minutes'  notice,  at  the  follo-w- 
ing  prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  eont,  vest,  and  trousers  from  1  16  0 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest, and  trousers      .  .  .     from  0  18  0 

Imi'oiitant.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  approved  of,  ex- 
changed, or  the  inoncv  returned. 

OBsKavx.  E-  MOSES  and  SON,  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  ftnd  General  Warehousemen,  164,  Minorios,  and  8tJ,  Ald- 
gute,  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

Caution.  E.  Moses  and  Son  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  against 
Imposition,  having  learned  that  the  un  tradesman  like  falsehood  ol  huiuil 
connected  with  them,,  or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  1st 
many  instances,  and  lor  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
with  any  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  London  ;  and  those  who  do  desire 
genuine'  Cheap  Clothing  should  f  to  prevent  disappointment,  tfc)  call  or  send 
to  I'll.  Mi  nones,  or  Hti ,  Aldyate,  opposite  the  Church. 

N-B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  EMablishnu  nt  from  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 


Printed  at  the  Whit efrlars  Prinling-ofTlce,  Bouverie-street,  In  the  pre* 
ciuct  of  Whitcfrlars,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  John  Gadsbv,  printer,  of 
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sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairfield  place.  Cheetham-hill-road,  in  rh* 


parish  ot  Manchester,  in  the  count  v  of  Lancaster,  and  published  at  Num- 
ber 67,  Fleet-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunatan-in-the-West,  in  the  elty 
of  London,  by  Abraham  Wai-tkr  PiultqNj  of  Nunitxir  W,  FlueVsUcel 
aJoi'c«aid  '-Saturday,  Junuury  'Jl,  1840, 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT, 
i  — * — 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
The  great  national  importance  of  the  debate  on 
the  address  has  induced  us,  at  the  last  hour,  to  de- 
termine on  publishing  a  supplement,  containing 
full  reports  of  the  speeches  of  Lord  Francis  Eger- 
ton,  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  and  Lord  John  Russell.  Inde- 
pendent of  then-  merits,  the  disclosures  they  make, 
and  the  principles  they  enunciate,  must  secure 
them  a  permanent  place  as  historical  documents  in 
the  annals  of  the  country.  Even  if  we  had  time 
and  space  at  our  command,  the  explicitness  of  the 
speeches  would  preclude  the  necessity  of  comment; 
there  is  no  need  of  recommending  them  to  attentive 
perusal,  but  we  hope  that  our  readers  will  preserve 
them  for  future  reference. 


THE  ADDRESS. 
Lord  F.  Egebtos  said,— In  rising,  Sir,  on  this  occasion 
to  address  the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  Ad- 
dress to  her  Majesty  in  reply  to  the  speech  we  have  just 
heard  read,  it  is  my  misfortune  that  I  cannot  prefer  the  same 
grounds  for  asking  your  indulgence  -which  many  hon.  gen- 
tlemen who  have  undertaken  a  similar  duty  have  had  it  in 
their  power  to  plead.  A  reference  to  Hansard,  and  this  is 
the  only  reference  I  intend  to  make  to  that  authority  in  the 
course  of  my  observations,  testifies,  I  regret  to  say,  to  the 
fact,  that  precisely  20  years  have  elapsed  since,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Canning,  I  stood  in  a  similar  situation  to 
that  I  now  occupy.  I  can  truly  say,  however,  that  the  in- 
tervening years  have  taught  me  any  other  Parliamentary 
lesson  rather  than  that  of  confidence  in  my  own  discretion, 
or  reliance  on  any  powers  I  possess,  as  entitling  me  to  claim 
the  indulgence  or  command  the  sympathies  of  this  House.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  on  other  grounds — on  the  ground  of 
the  importance  of  the  juncture  which  calls  us  together,  of 
the  difficulty  which  even  the  masters  of  debate  in  this  place 
must  feel  in  rising  to  a  level  with  the  importance  of  these 
circumstances,  the  House  will  extend  to  me  that  considera- 
tion and  indulgence  which,  in  1826, 1  perhaps  had  a  better 
claim  to  ask,  but  certainly  had  no  greater  need  to  re- 
ceive. (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  it  will  be  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  House  that,  in  the  brief  review  it  will  be  my 
dutv  to  take  of  the  topics  adverted  to  in  her  Majesty's 
Speech,  I  should,  in  the  first  place,  shortly  refer  to  the 
earlier  topics  of  that  speech,  which  I  have  little  apprehen- 
sion will  be  regarded  with  feelings  other  than  those  of  una- 
nimous concurrence.  I  have  little  apprehension  that  this 
House,  or  the  country  at  large,  will  receive  with  any  other 
feeling  than  that  of  unanimous  concurrence  and  satis- 
faction, the  observations  in  her  Majesty's  Speech  as  to  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  France.  (Hear,  hear.)  Believ- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Europe,  and, 
more  than  that — the  progress  of  civilisation  and  good  go- 
vernment throughout  the  world,  depends  upon  no  single 
circumstance  which  human  sagacity  could  conceive  more 
directly  than  on  the  continuance  of  amicable  relations  be- 
tween those  two  countries  which,  I  am  proud  to  think,  are 
heading  the  march  of  civilisation — believing  that  any  cold- 
ness in  those  relations  would  chill  and  retard,  and  that  any 
positive  rupture  would  throw  that  progress  back  in  its  course, 
I  receive  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  that  paragraph  in  her 
Majesty's  speech  to  which  I  now  allude.  (Cheers.)  Rejoic- 
ing as  I  do  in  such  a  guarantee  for  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  world,  I  must  undoubtedly  look  with  proportionate 
distress  and  anxiety  to  any  other  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  I  find  myself  compelled  to  speak  with  less  entire  con- 
fidence as  to  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  relations.  I  can- 
not fail  to  perceive,  with  deep  anxiety  and  regret  the  possi- 
bility that  England  may  be  called  upon  to  maintain  her  ho- 
nour, and  to  assert  her  right  to  protect  her  loyal  subjects  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  however  distant,  by  any  other  argu- 
ments than  those  of  patient,  temperate,  and  friendly  discus- 
sion. But  most  especially  must  I  regret  the  possibility 
that  any  difference  or  difficulty  should  exist  between  our- 
selves and  those  with  whom  a  community  of  blood  and  lan- 
guage forms  an  union  not  less  binding  than  those  strong 
ties  of  mutual  requirements  and  friendly  intercourse  which 
have  grown  up  between  us  to  the  advantage  of  both  (cheers), 
and  which  the  results  of  human  skill  and  invention  have  so 
largely,  in  later  years,  facilitated  and  matured.  (Renewed 
cheers.)  My  only  consolation  is,  that  I  believe  neither  the 
present  Government,  nor  any  Government  which  in  the 
course  of  political  events  could  hold  its  place  in  the  councils 
of  this  country,  could  look  at  any  such  possible  differences 
with  other  feelings  than  an  ardent  desire  to  maintain  by 
every  means  consistent  with  the  honour  and  the  just  rights 
of  both  nations  the  most  cordial  terms  of  amity  and  friend- 
ship with  that  great  confederation,  the  United  States.  ( Loud 
eheers.)  Apart  from  all  these  considerations,  and  utterly 
independent  of  them,  there  is  no  portion  of  her  Majesty's 
Speech  that  will,  I  am  convinced,  receive  more  deliberate 
concurrence  on  your  part  than  that  which  suggests  for  the 
consideration  of  this  House  some  extension  of  our  means  of 
national  defence.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  On  this  subject  I 
will  only  say  for  myself  individually,  that  if  all  allusion  to 
the  necessity  of  that  extension  had  been  omitted  from  the 
speech,  I  should  have  doubted  the  wisdom  and  precaution 
of  those  who  had  advised  such  a  course.  I  pass,  however 
to  other  topics  which  engross  more  deeply  public  attention! 
and  with  respect  to  which  I  should  be  insincere  in  saying 
that  I  anticipated  they  would  be  rep-arded  in  this  House 
with  the  same  unanimity  which  will,  I  trust,  be  manifested 
with  reference  to  those  subjects  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
tired. I  cannot  dissemble  to  myself  that  I  am  addressing 
the  House  at  a  juncture  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  respon 


sible  advisers  of  the  Crown,  topics  of  more  than  ordinary 
magnitude,  and  of  more  than  temporary  interest,  are  sug- 
gested for  its  future  and  enrly  consideration.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  intent  and  bearing  of  that  invitation,  coming,  as  it 
does,  upon  a  train  of  political  events  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  hon.  members,  and  consequent  on  those  events, — I  cannot 
doubt  that  that  invitation  to  consider  the  whole  state  of  those 
laws  which  have  hitherto  regulated  the  importation  of  va- 
rious foreign  commodities  into  this  country,  will  be  received 
without  surprise  by  this  House  or  the  country,  but  with  an 
interest  which  no  "length  of  expectation  could  have  dimi- 
nished. If  I  did  not  concur  in  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  that  invitation,  I  could  not  consistently  have  un- 
dertaken the  duty  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  discharge. 
(Cheers.)  [We  may  here  observe  that  the  frequent  cheers 
with  which  the  noble  lord's  observations  on  this  question  were 
received  proceeded  almost  exclusively  from  the  opposition 
benches.]  That  concurrence  is,  on  my  own  part,  unqualified. 
(Renewed  cheers.)  But  if  I  had  been  unable  to  appear  in 
the  situation  I  now  occupy, — if  my  opinions  had  been  such 
as  would  have  prevented  me  from  undertaking  this  office, 
still  I  should  have  hesitated  before  I  incurred  the  re- 
sponsibility of  pronouncing,  by  any  vote  of  mine  in  this 
House,  that  those  subjects  did  not  deseive  that  serious 
and  early  consideration  to  which  the  House  is  invited 
in  her  Majesty's  Speech.  I  have  heard  many  royal 
speeches  read,  Sir,  by  yourself  and  your  predecessors  in  that 
chair,  and  I  have  heard  many  addresses  in  reply  moved  and 
discussed  in  this  House,  hut  certainly  it  was  never  my  for- 
tune to  hear  any  speech  which  was  altogether  palatable  to 
all  parties  in  this  House.  I  have,  however,  frequently  seen 
all  parties  iu  the  House  agree  with  uuanimity  to  the  address 
in  reply  to  the  royal  Speech,  by  the  uniform  assertion  of 
the  principle  that  no  man  giving  his  assent  to  the  address 
on  such  an  occasion  was  thereby  bound  to  any  subsequent 
course  of  action.  I  hold  that  even  the  mover  of  the  address 
is  not  more  restricted  or  fettered  than  any  other  hon.  mem- 
bers as  to  his  future  course  of  action  in  this  House  with  respect 
to  any  questions  that  may  be  propounded  lor  its  consideration. 
Upon  that  principle  I  might,  upon  this  occasion,  deal  largely 
in  generalities  ;  but,  if  the  House  does  not  consider  it  a  de- 
parture from  the  strict  discharge  of  the  functions  I  have 
undertaken,  I  am  anxious  to  take  this  opportunity  of  avow- 
ing that,  with  respect  to  the  important  subject  so  soou  to  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  my  individual 
opinions  have  undergone  a  considerable  change.  (Loud 
cheering.)  I  am  aware  my  opinions  have  not  that  influence 
or  authority  with  others  which  would  entitle  me  to  inflict 
upon  the  House  a  long  explanation  or  defence  of  any  change 
or  modification  which  has  taken  place  in  them.  Still,  I  feel 
nothing  but  that  insignificance  could  shelter  those  opinions 
from  the  inquiry  which  public  opinion  claims  a  right  to  in- 
stitute as  to  the  motives  of  those  who,  with  regard  to  ony 
matters  of  great  public  concern,  avow  a  change  in  then- 
views  and  sentiments  ;  and  I,  for  one,  should  be  sorry,  even 
on  this  occasion,  to  shrink  in  any  respect  from  that  investi- 
gation. (Cheers.)  This  much,  at  least,  I  will  say,  that  no 
defence  of  mine  would  rest  upon  the  example  of  others,  or 
on  any  change  or  modification  of  opinions  which  may  have 
been  at  any  former  period  avowed  by  those  whose  eminence 
in  public  estimation  makes  their  reputation  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence to  the  country  at  large,  while  miue  is  only  of  im- 
portance to  myself.  The  vindication  of  any  modification 
my  opinions  have  undergone  should  rest  alone  upon  my  ob- 
servation of  events,  and  a  consideration  of  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  country.  (Hear,  and  cheers.)  I  have 
feared  and  hesitated  to  interfere  with  that  system  of  restric- 
tion upon  imports  which  I  found  interwoven  with  the  whole 
state  of  our  commercial  relations.  I  have,  on  the  best  con- 
sideration I  could  give  to  the  state  and  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
you  should  take  the  opportunity — and  take  it  now  (cheers) 
— to  reconsider  the  whole  system  of  those  laws  which  regu- 
late our  commercial  intercourse  (hear,  and  cheers),  with  a 
view  of  ultimately  departingfrom  aprinciple  you  have  hitherto 
maintained — a  principle  which  endeavours,  by  the  exclu- 
sion, or  prohibition,  or  restrictive  admission  of  foreign  com- 
modities, to  encourage  your  home  manufacture.  (Cheers.) 
When  I  use  the  term  "home  manufacture,"  let  me  not  be 
misunderstood.  I  consider  the  products  of  the  earth,  as 
prepared  for  the  food  of  man,  as  much  a  manufacture  as 
any  other.  (Renewed  cheers.)  I  regard  the  earth  as  a  ma- 
chine, and  the  largest  landowners  in  this  country  as  master 
manufacturers,  and  nothing  else.  (Hear,  hear.)  Holding 
these  views,  I  consider  that,  whether  you  apply  the  princi- 
ple of  protection  to  your  system  of  government,  or  whether 
you  withhold  it,  it  should  be  applied  or  withheld  impartially 
(Cries  of  hear,  hear,  and  cheers)  with  regard  to  all  the 
various  departments  of  the  industry  of  the  country.  (Re- 
newed cries  of  hear,  hear.)  It  is  my  hope  and  belief,  with- 
out being  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  measures  which 
may  be  proposed  to  Parliament  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, that  when  they  are  propounded  to  the  House  I  may  be 
able  to  give  them  my  support.  I  hope  they  will  he  such  as, 
in  dealing  with  this  important  question,  will  be  compatible 
with  the  broad  principles  I  have  laid  down  (hear,  hear) ; 
and  that  they  will  embrace,  with  a  comprehensive  and  states 
manlike  grasp,  the  various  departments  of  the  industry  of 
the  country  which  could  come  within  the  terms  of  my  "pro- 
position I  have,  I  freelv  acknowledge,  opposed  the  proposi 
tion  of  the  noble  lord  (.1.  Russell)  opposite  for  a  fixed  duty 
on  the  importation  of  corn,  when  that  measure  was  intended, 
as  I  believed,  to  be  permanently  embodied  in  the  statute- 
book.  I  have  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  restrictions, 
permanently  applied  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties, should  no  longer  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  this 
country.  (Loud  cheers.)  When  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell )  brought  forward  his  proposition,  I  expressed  the 
opinion,  which  I  still  maintain,  that  if  you  are  to  apply  re- 
strictions to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  with  the  object 
of  fixing  a  certain  standard  of  remuneration  for  the  British 
cultivator,  or  creating  that  steadiness  of  price  which  has 
been  anticipated  from  such  legislation,  the  ''  sliding  scale," 
as  it  is  called,  is  the  better  machinery  for  that  purpose.  I 
hava  seen  reason,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  change  my 


opinions  on  the  policy  of  these  restrictive  laws,  but  I  have  not 
departed  from  the  opinion  I  have  always  entertained  as  to  the 
comparative  advantage  of  a  fixed  duty  and  the  sliding  scale. 
You  have  felt  your  way  largely  in  this  matter,  with  respect  to 
the  articles  of  wool,  cattle,  and  timber.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
am  not  going,  on  this  occasion,  to  trouble  the  House  with 
figures  and  statistical  returns,  hut  I  will  venture  to  say  this, 
that  when  the  great  accouuts  of  the  country  come  before 
you,  and  you  have  an  opportunity  of  investigating  rigidly 
the  effects  of  those  alterations,  you  will  find  that  in  every 
important  instance  the  results  have  been  such  as  to  justify 
the  hopes  entertained  by  the  success  of  those  changes.  I  my- 
self have  been  compelled  to  be  a  somewhat  close  observer  of 
the  connection  between  the  prices  of  provisions  and  the  em- 
ployment and  happiness  of  the  population.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Accident  has  cast  my  lot  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  popula- 
tion, with  respect  to  a  large  portion  of  wliich  this  acci- 
dent has  made  me  a  distributor  of  working  wages,  and  I 
have  seen  the  operation  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  con- 
nexion between  the  prices  of  provisions  and  the  happiness 
and  employment  of  the  people  iu  various  couditions.  Among 
the  population  to  which  I  have  alluded  when  there  arose, 
from  natural  causes  I  believe,  though  protracted  beyond 
their  natural  limits  by  derangements  in  the  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  United  States,  any  difficulty  in  the 
state  of  the  labour  market  for  men  to  find  employment  at 
their  regular  occupations,  I,  as  well  as  others,  have  endea- 
voured at  such  times  to  find  temporary  employment  for 
those  who  could  not  obtain  regular  work.  It  had  happened 
that,  in  the  course  of  my  endeavours,  prices  have  fallen 
again,  a  reaction  has  taken  place,  and  provisions  have  be- 
come cheap  ;  and  but  for  that  I  have  felt  how  vain  would 
have  been  all  our  exertions  to  effect  that  which  we  had  in 
view.  (Hear,  hear.)  Changes  have  since  taken  place,  and 
I,  as  well  as  others,  have  had  to  struggle  with  a  difficulty  of 
a  far  less  ordinary  character — the  difficulty  of  finding  la- 
bourers for  the  work  we  desired  to  be  performed.  In  the 
turn  of  these  more  prosperous  days,  I  trace  again  the  con- 
nection between  abundance  and  employment.  (Loud  cheers.) 
However,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  tide  of  prosperity  an 
interruption  very  recently  occurred,  and  I  believe  that  I 
can  give  some  history  of  the  occurrence  in  words  better 
than  my  own,  by  referring  to  a  circular  which  I  received 
by  post  from  Manchester  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  which  by 
accident  I  read,  for  it  is  not  always  that  one  reads  printed 
circulars.  In  this  circular  it  is  stated  that  "  the  elements 
of  permanent  advantages  were  everywhere  visible  in  the 
year  1844,  and  that  the  expectations  formed  with  respect  to 
the  year  184.')  were  realised  in  the  better  half  of  the  year ; 
trade  was  going  on,  wages  rising,  &c.  (Hear,  hear.)  Not- 
withstanding the  drawbacks  that  had  to  be  contended 
against  in  the  last  quarter  of  1845,  trade  was  satisfactory 
on  the  whole,  for  profits  wese  realised  by  our  spinners  and 
some  of  our  manufacturers  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year.  (Hear.)  Those  who  attribute  all  the  mischief  to  the 
late  reaction  and  the  exorbitant  railway  schemes,  take  a 
one-sided  view  of  the  case,  and  mistake  the  effect  for  the 
cause.  The  railway  schemes,  no  doubt,  aggravated  the  evil ; 
but  the  main  cause  originated  in  the  deficiency  of  the  har- 
vest, and  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  at  a  time  when  a 
similar  catastrophe  occurred  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  rendered  an  immediate  supply  of  provisions  almost  im- 
possible." (Hear,  hear.)  I  ask  any  gentleman  connected 
with  the  manufactures  of  Lancashire — any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  Manchester,  Bolton,  or  Ash- 
ton,  whether  the  period  to  which  this  circular  alludes  did  not 
cause  the  memory  involuntarily  to  recur  to  those  times  in 
1841  and  1842,  which  I  do  hope  will  never  again  occur  in 
this  country?  (Hear, hear.)  I  ask  whether  men's  hearts 
did  not  fail  them  for  fear  of  the  prospect  of  anything  like 
high  prices  occurring  again  in  those  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts? (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  may  be  told,  and  fairly  told, 
that  the  abundance  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  which  has 
contended  against  the  evils  wliich  have  threatened  us,  has 
been  co-existent  with  those  restrictive  laws  which  I  propose 
to  consider.  0  there  will  go  further,  and  say  that  the  abun- 
dance is  even  the  consequence  of  those  restrictive  laws,  and 
that  it  may  cease  and  determine  with  their  abolition,  or  ma- 
terial reduction.  Whatever  change  of  opinion  I  may  have 
undergone,  I  certainly  have  no  right  to  question  the  sense, 
sagacity,  or  still  less,  the  sincerity  of  those  who  continue  to 
entertain  those  ideas.  The  time  has  been  when  with  equal 
sincerity  I  have  entertained  them  myself;  hut  my  observation 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  if  you,  as  a  Government,  under- 
take to  control  and  regulate  the  supply  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  the  community,  you  will  find  that  it  is  difficult, 
nay,  impossible  for  you,  spread  the  public  table  with  what 
profusion  you  may,  to  satisfy  those  who  would  still  retire 
from  the  feast  with  appetites  not  altogether  pleased,  that  they 
have  had  sufficient  for  their  heidth,  and  that  all  that  remains 
f->r  them  is  to  pray  that  they  may  be  truly  thankful.  This 
abundance,  which  you  call  sufficient,  but  which  no  man  can 
call  excessive,  is  after  all  but  matter  of  comparison.  (Hear.) 

"  Claudite  jam  rivos,  pueri :  sat  prata  biberunt ;" 
this,  indeed,  would  be  a  dangerous  principle  for  a  Minister 
to  act  upon.  With  regard  to  the  objection,  that  this  coun- 
try might  be  made  to  depend  on  foreign  countries  for  a  sup- 
ply of  food,  I  do  not,  when  I  consider  the  general  state  and 
condition  of  our  relations  for  the  supply  of  the  commodity  of 
food — I  do  not  see  in  that  objection  anything  which  can 
cause  me  long  to  hesitate  in  any  course  wliich,  ou  other 
grounds,  I  may  think  it  desirable  to  adopt.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
has  been  supposed  that  some  vast  confederacy  of  foreign 
nations  might  be  formed  against  us,  which,  at  some  critical 
moment,  might  reduce  this  country  to  a  state  of  utter  de 
pendence  on  foreign  nations.  I  do  not  think  the  occurrence 
of  this  general  confederacy  at  all  likely.  (Hear,  hear^ 
not  think  that  this  general  raising  of  bucklers  aj 


country  is  a  danger  which  ought  to  enter  serials 
calculation.  (Hear,  hear.)  History  would  teR>l 
lesson,  if  I  looked  back  at  the  situation  of  thiWc 
it  stood  alone  against  the  world  in  arms.  ( HtJfJ 
Kngland  then  altogether  independent  of  forejj^l 
hei  supply  of  food  ?  I  think  that  history  wiljjel 
the  plenitude  of  Napoleon's  power,  waen  hep 
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with  Austria  by  marriage,  when  liis  influence  prevailed  in 
Prussia,  when  the  dreadful  example  of  his  victories  was 
hanging  over  the  Northern  Powers,  and  when  Europe  was 
at  his  command,  the  iron  frame  of  his  Continental  system 
still  yielded  to  the  strenuous  and  irresistible  pressure  of 
mutual  wants.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  take  the  case  of  I810;  Then 
there  was  scarcity,  or  apprehension  of  scarcity ;  and  in  1810 
eur  importation  of  corn  from  foreign  countries  was  1,292,090 
quarters,  of  which  not  less  than  5Nl,0i)0  quarters  came  from 
France  and  Flanders  ;  and  the  men  whom  Napoleon  had 
raised  to  the  rank  of  marshals  in  his  successful  army  were 
among  the  parties  who  ventured  on  this  operation  of  sup- 
plying us  with  com.  (Hear,  hear.)  From  a  passage,  too, 
winch  1  lately  read  in  "  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,"  I  find  that  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  planted 
the  English  standard,  for  the  first  time  for  many  cen- 
turies, on  French  ground — a  circumstance  one  would  think 
likely  to  raise  the  resentment  of  the  French  against  the  in- 
vnders  of  their  soil — yet  at  Bayonne  they  offered  their  ser- 
vices for  the  express  purpose  of  vi«tualling  the  invading 
army.  (Hear.)  That  some  sacrifices  may  be  necessary  in 
making  such  changes  in  legislation  as  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  1  advocate,  I  wish  I  could  deny 
or  dispute,  but  you  must  pay  some  penalty  for  having  main- 
tained and  persevered  in  a  contrary  system  ;  but  I  am  con 
soled  by  the  feeling  that  there  never  has  been  a  period  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  and  I  doubt  whether  one  such 
will  ever  occur,  in  which  from  temporary  causes  you  would 
find  so  many  opportunities  of  absorbing  the  temporary  and 
local  superfluity  of  labour  by  the  means  of  the  great  public 
works  in  progress  in  this  country  at  present.  (Hear.)  If  1 
look,  again,  to' the  extension  of  our  foreign  relations,  there 
lias  seldom  been  a  period  which  presented,  in  my  opinion,  a 
greater  prospect  of  largely  extending  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries,  promoting  thereby  peace  and  good-will,  and 
preventing  the  effects  of  mutual  animosities  between  tbisatal 
other  countries.  The  progress  of  these  great  public  works  in 
this  country  will,  no  doubt,  be,  in  the  first  instance,  bene- 
ficial to  the  labouring  population,  whose  interests  and  well- 
fare  it  is  our  duty  to  watch  over ;  but  I  believe  that  there  is 
no  class  of  the  community  who  will  reap  greater  advantages 
from  a  just  and  proper  settlement  of  this  agitated  question 
than  that  higher  class  of  manufacturers  who  bear  the  name 
of  the  lauded  interest.  (Cheers.)  Whatever  might  be  the 
circumstances  attending  the  process  of  the  settlement — 
whatever  the  throes  which  might  accompany  this  adjust- 
ment— then-  remuneration  would  be  ample  in  the  removal 
of  a  state  of  intestine  dissension,  which  I  cannot  contem- 
plate without  apprehension.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  This 
brings  me  to  a  part  of  my  subject  which  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  approach  without,  perhaps,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, incurring  the  suspicion  of  being  influenced  by  per- 
sonal considerations.  This  reason  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
induce  me  to  refrain  from  originating  in  this  House  any  topic 
which  could  generate  any  angry  discussion  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  forme  to  do  so;  but  I 
may  assume,  for  alignment's  sake,  that  there  have  been  pro- 
ceedings in  this  country  as  dangerous  and  as  unconstitutional 
as  the  warmest  advocates  of  protection  could  imagine.  Then, 
I  ask,  what  have  you  to  expect  from  counter-irritation  at 
such  proceedings,  with  r11  the  instruments  and  improvements 
which  ingenuity  and  experience  can  suggest  '.'  A  war  of 
bribery  and  chicanery — a  war  of  the  Eoses  in  the  reign  of 
Victoria,  which,  in  my  opinion,  could  but  terminate  in  one 
way,  but  which,  when  terminated,  would  leave  tliis  country 
torn  by  intestine  divisions,  and  so  exhausted  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  foreign  nations  and  the  enemies  of  our  common 
country  to  the  spectacle  of  that  exhaustion.  (Cheers).  These, 
in  my  opinion,  are  reflections  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
Parliament  and  this  House,  and  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  you 
will  give  them  that  full,  deliberate,  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration which  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  hoped  for 
elsewhere.  (Hear,  hear).  I  believe  that  elsewhere  these 
questions  have  been  discussed  too  long  in  a  spirit  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  eliminate  the  truth  from  the  passion  and 
prejudice  which  surround  it.  (Hear,  hear).  My  apprehen- 
sions are  not  confined  to  the  fate  of  those  who,  1  believe, 
would  be  the  more  immediate  sufferers  from  the  continuance 
of  the  contests  I  allude  to — the  landed  interest — but  I  look 
further.  If  I  could  regard  with  any  unbecoming  feeling  the 
great  body  of  manufacturers  in  this  country,  by  many  of  whom 
I  am  surrounded,  and  for  the  value  of  whose  opinion  I  have 
never  betrayed  indifference— if  I  could  consider  that  the  men 
were  unfit  for  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  who  exhibit  great  industry,  sagacity, 
and  intelligence — if  such  were  my  feelings  towards  the  ma- 
nufacturers, I  could  wish  them  no  more  fatal  gift  than  the 
monopoly  of  power  in  the  State  by  questionable  means — by 
some  revolutionary,  however  bloodless,  a  convulsion,  and  by 
weapons  likely  to  be  used  in  the  contest  I  no?;  contemplate. 
I  see  special  danger  to  them,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
danger  would  affect  other  classes.  There  is  something 
tenacious  of  life  and  enduring  in  land.  The  storms  of  po- 
pular commotion  may  sweep  over  our  ancient  landmarks, 
and  the  tide  of  popular  convulsion  may  submerge  them  for  a 
season ;  but  the  waters  will  retire,  the  mountain  waves  roll 
back,  and  the  old  limits  and  landmarks  will  re-appear,  and 
the  fertility  of  prosperous  seasons  replace  the  ravages  of 
disastrous  years.  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  so  with  your 
abodes  of  peaceful  industry.  There  is  a  difference  between 
your  machinery  and  that  which  comes  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe.  The  latter  is  less  de- 
structible. The  trade  of  agitation  is  no  mystery  of  difficult 
acquirement.  I  can  imagine  no  better  pupil  in  that  school 
than  some  man  of  liberal  education,  of  ruined  meaus  and  no 
principle,  who,  goaded  by  a  sense,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
wrongs,  and  the  recollection  of  fallen  fortunes,  might  be  led 
to  become-  a  leader  of  agitation  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. Esoriiiliir  aliquis  noslris  cx  ossibtts  ultor.  Such  a 
man,  with  opportunity,  might  make  those  chimneys  and 
storied  edifices,  which  I  hope  may  long  endure  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  tremble  to  their  bases.  I  dread  such  a 
system  of  agitation,  which  T  think  may  exist  if  Parliament 
Joes  not  interfere  to  make  a  satisfactory,  just,  and  final  settle- 
ment of  this  question.  (Loud  cheers).  There  are  dark 
spots  and  weak  places  in  various  parts  of  our  social  system: 
let  us  not  be  blind  to  them,  or  neglect  the  duty  of  exposing 
them,  with  the  view  of  mending  and  improving  them.  Let 
us  not  fling  in  one  another's  teeth  difficulties,  remedial  or 
irrcinedial,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  party  »r  of  faction.  Let 
us  not  fling  uj  the  face  of  one  clasB  a  Wiltshire  labourer,  or 
a  manufacturlg  labourer  in  the  face  of  another.  To  meet 
the  cases  of  both— to  give  them  in  the  first  instance  food— 
(cheers)— to  give  them  other  luxuries  which  many  of  them 
still  heed—  air",  water,  drainage— to  give  them  all  the  phyBi- 
cal  and  moral  advantages  possible  ;  let  that  be  our  employ- 
ment and  oiir^uty,  and  let  us  endeavour  to  perform  that 
office  by  riddi%  the  country  of  those  subjects  of  angry  dis 
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cussion  to  which  I  have  referred.  (Loud  cheers.)  With 
this  explanation  I  express  my  concurrence  in  the  statement 
contained  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  and  in  performing  my 
task  I  fear  I  have  transgressed  too  faron  your  patience.  The 
remaining  topics  of  the  speech  are  not  such  as  I  believe  will 
involve  any  serious  differences  of  opinion  in  this  House,  and 
I  think  that  I  shall  now  best  evince  my  sense  of  the  indul- 
gence and  forbearance  of  the  House,  by  proceeding  to  move 
the  Address  in  answer' to  Her  Majesty's  speech.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  by  moving  the  Address,  which  was,  as  usual, 
merely  an  echo  of  the  Queen's  speech. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Dexison  seconded  the  address. 
The  Address  having  been  read  from  the  chair, 
Sir  E.  Peel  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  : — Sir,  I  would 
fain  hope,  that  although  the  course  which  I  take  is  an 
unusual  one,  yet  I  am  acting  in  conformity  with  the 
general  wish  of  the  house,  by  availing  myself  of  the 
very  earliest  opportunity  of  giving  that  explanation 
whieli  at  no  remote  period  the  house  would  require  from 
me.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would  fain  hope  that  I  am  not 
obstructing  the  course  of  this  discussion  upon  the  Ad- 
dress by  giving  that  explanation  at  this  period.  But, 
if  no  consideration  of  public  advantage  could  justify  this 
course,  yet  to  the  generous  feeling  of  the  house  it  will 
seem  but  natural  that  I  should  desire  that  not  a  moment 
should  elapse  before  I  explain  to  the  house  the  motives 
on  which  I  have  acted,  and  the  principles  which  have 
governed  my  conduct.  (Cheers.)  I  may  feel  hurt  at 
having  been  the  object  of  much  accusation  upon  vague 
surmise  ;  I  may  think  it  unjust  to  have  been  condemned 
without  a  hearing  (hear)  ;  I  say  nothing  upon  that 
head.  If  any  momentary  feelings  of  indignation  were 
aroused,  the  recollection  of  frequent  indulgence,  of  great 
confidence,  was  quite  sufficient  to  efface  those  tempo- 
rary feelings.  I  make,  therefore,  no  reference  to  parti- 
cular expressions,  or  particular  accusations.  But  this 
I  do  ask,  even  while  I  do  not  require  the  reversal  of  the 
sentence,  I  ask  for  the  opportunity,  after  condemnation, 
of  explaining  the  motives  of  my  conduct.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  ask  you  to  listen  at  least  with  patience  and  indulgence 
to  those  facts  and  that  evidence  which  I  shall  this  night 
adduce,  and  which  will  form  the  materials  on  which 
other  tribunals,  judging  under  less  excitement,  will  ulti- 
mately pronounce  upon  the  motives  and  the  conduct 
of  men  charged  with  deep  responsibility  in  critical  times. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  wish  to  explain  what  were  the  grounds 
which  led  me,  and  those  with  whom  I  acted,  humbly 
to  tender  to  a  gracious  Sovereign  the  resignation  of  the 
trust  which  was  committed  to  us.  I  wish  also  toexplain 
what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  that  trust  was 
re-assumed,  and  under  wliich  I  now  appear  as  the 
Minister  of  this  empire.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  the  im- 
mediate cause  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  early  part  of  last  December  was  that 
great  and  mysterious  calamity  which  caused  a  lament- 
able failure  in  an  article  of  food  on  winch  great  num- 
bers of  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  still  larger  numbers  in  the  sister  kingdom, 
depend  mainly  for  their  subsistence.  That  was  the 
immediate  and  proximate  canse,  no  doubt,  which  led 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Government.  But  it  would 
be  unfair  and  uncandid  on  my  part,  if  I  attached  un- 
due importance  to  that  particular  cause.  That  particu- 
lar cause  appeared  to  me  to  preclude  further  delay,  and  to 
require  immediate  decision — decision  not  only  upon  the 
measures  which  it  was  necessary  at  the  time  to  adopt,  but 
as  to  the  course  to  be  ultimately  taken  with  regard  to 
the  laws  which  govern  the  importation  of  grain.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  will  not  assign  to  that  cause  too  much  weight. 
I  will  not  withhold  the  homage  which  is  due  to  the  pro- 
gress of  reason  and  to  truth,  by  denying  that  my  opi- 
nions on  the  subject  of  protection  have  undergone  a 
change.  (Cheers  from  the  Opposition.)  Whether  hold- 
ing a  private  station,  or  a  public  one,  I  will  assert  the 
privilege  of  yielding  to  the  Ibrce  of  argument  and  con- 
viction, and  acting  upon  the  results  of  enlarged  expe- 
rience. (Cheers.)  It  may  be  supposed  that  there  is 
something  humiliating  in  making  such  admissions.  Sir, 
I  feel  no  such  humiliation.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  should 
feel  humiliation,  if,  having  modified  or  changed  my 
opinions,  I  declined  to  acknowledge  the  change  for  fear 
of  incurring  the  imputation  of  inconsistency.  (Cheers.) 
The  question  is  whether  the  facts  are  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  change,  and  the  motives  for  it  are  pure 
and  disinterested.  Nothing  could  be  more  base  on  the 
part  of  a  public  man  than  to  protect  himself  from  danger 
by  pretending  a  change  ;  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
could  be  more  inconsistent  w  ith  the  duty  he  owes  to  his 
Sovereign  and  country  than  if,  seeing  reason  to  alter  his 
course,  he  is  precluded  from  that  alteration  by  the  fear 
of  being  taunted  with  it.  (Cheers.)  Sir,  those  who 
contend  for  the  removal  of  impediments  upon  the  im- 
port of  a  great  article  of  subsistence,  such  as  corn,  start 
with  an  immense  advantage  in  the  argument.  The  na- 
tural presumption  is  in  favour  of  free  and  unrestricted 
importation.  It  may  be  possible  to  combat  that  pre- 
sumption, to  meet  the  advocates  of  free  import  in  the 
field  of  argument,  by  showing  that  there  arc  other  and 
greater  advantages  in  a  system  of  protection  than  in  a 
system  of  unrestricted  importation.  We  all  admit  that 
the  argument  in  favour  of  high  protection  or  prohibition 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class 
is  untenable.  The  most  strenuous  advocates  forprotection 
have  abandoiicdthat  argument ;  they  rcst,and  wisely  rest, 
the  defence  of  protective  duties  upon  higher  principles. 
They  havcalleged, as  Ihavemysclf allowed,  tliatthercwere 
public  reasons  for  retaining  this  protection.  Sir,  it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  for  me,  occupying  the  public 
station  I  do,  and  seeing  the  part  that  must  unavoidably 
devolve  on  me  in  the  present  contest, — it  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  me  maturely  to  consider  whether 
the  grounds  on  wliich  an  alteration  of  the  Cora  Laws 
can  be  resisted  arc  tenable.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  protection  must  be  either  that  protection  to  domestic 
industry  is  in  itself  a  sound  principle,  and  that,  there- 
fore, agriculture,  tieing  a  branch  of  domestic  industry, 
is  entitled  to  shore  in  that  protection  ; 1  or,  that  in  a 
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country  like  ours,  encumbered  with  an  enormous  debt, 
and  subject  to  great  taxation,  it  is  necessary  that  do- 
mestic industry  should  be  protected  from  competition 
with  foreigners  ;  or,  again,  that  the  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  the  community— the  laborious  classes,  arc  not 
committed  in  this  question,  that  the  rate  of  wages  varies 
with  the  price  of  provisions,  that  high  prices  implies 
high  wages,  and  that  low  wages  are  the  concomitants 
of  low  prices.  Again,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  land  is 
entitled  to  protection  on  account  of  peculiar  burdens  to 
which  it  is  subject.  But  that  is  a  question  of  justice 
rather  than  of  policy.  It  may  be,  I  have  always  felt  it 
was  so  ;  but  you  have  the  power  of  weakening  the 
force  of  that  argument  by  the  removal  of  the  burden. 
The  first  three  objections  to  the  removal  of  protection 
arc  objections  founded  on  considerations  of  public  po- 
licy. Now,  I  want  to  deprive  those  who,  arguing 
a  priori,  without  the  bencfitof  experience,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  protection  is  objectionable  in  prin- 
ciple— I  want  to  deprive  them  of  none  of  the  credit 
which  is  fairly  their  due.  Reason,  unaided  by  experi- 
ence, brought  conviction  to  their  minds.  My  opinions 
have  been  modified  by  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the 
last  three  years.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  resultswhich  have  followed  during  the  last  three  years 
from  the  principle  upon  which  you  have  been  acting 
for  some  years  past — namely,  the  gradual  removal  of 
protection  on  domestic  industry.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  comparing  the  periods  of  abundance  and 
comparatively  low  prices  with  periods  of  scarcity  and 
high  prices  (cheers)  ;  and  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  main  grounds  of  public  policy  on  which  pro- 
tection has  been  defended  are  not  tenable  ;  at  least  I 
cannot  maintain  them.  CCheers.)  I  do  not  believe, 
after  the  experience  of  the  last  tlrrce  years,  that  the  rate 
of  wages  varies  with  the  price  of  food.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, that  with  high  prices,  wages  will  necessarily  rise 
in  the  same  ratio.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  low  price  of 
food  necessarily  implies  a  low  rate  of  wages.  (Cheers.) 
Neither  can  I  maintain  that  protection  to  domestic  in- 
dustry is  a  necessary  good.  I  said  last  year  that  I 
thought  these  protective  duties  were  evils  in'themselvca. 
I  thought  they  ought  not  to  be  lightly  abolished;  that  the 
system  of  protected  industry  had  grown  up,  and  must 
be  tenderly  and  cautiously  dealt  with  ;  but  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  any  men  who  have  made  the  changes  we 
have  made  in  the  tariff  during  the  last  four  years,  to 
contend  that  protection  to  industry  is  in  itrclf  and  ab- 
stractedly a  public  good.  Then,  as  to  the  other  argu- 
ment, which  makes  great  impression  on  its  first  state- 
ment— that  because  we  have  a  heavy  debt  and  a  high 
rate  of  taxation,  we  must  be  protected  from  competition 
with  foreign  industry, — that  argument  has  also  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  the  last  three  years,  and,  so  far  as  the 
experience  of  that  period  can  supply  an  argument,  it  is 
this — thata  large  debt  and  heavy  taxation  are  best  encoun- 
tered by  abundance  and  cheapness  of  provisions  ;  that 
they  rather  alleviate  than  add  to  the  weight  of  taxation. 
Let  us  take  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  last  three 
years.  The  result  of  constantly  diminished  protection — 
on  wages — on  trade  and  on  revenue.  First,  as  to  wages. 
Who  can  deny  the  fact  that  during  the  three  years  that 
preceded  the  month  of  October  last  prices  were  compa- 
ratively low  ?  There  was  comparative  cheapness  and 
plenty,  and  yet  at  no  period  were  the  wages  of  labour 
higher  than  during  that  period.  (Cheers.)  If  you  take 
the  three  preceding  years,  you  will  find  high  prices,  apd 
co-existent  with  high  prices  you  will  find  low  wages. 
(Cheers.)  Well,  then,  I  have  six  years  ;  I  have  during 
the  first  three  years  high  prices  and  low  wages  ;  I  have 
during  the  last  three  years  low  prices  and  high  wages 
(cheers)  ;  and  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  wages 
do  not  vary  with  the  price  of  provisions.  (Loud  cheers.) 
They  do  vary  with  the  increase  of  capital,  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  with  the  increased  power  to  cm- 
ploy  labour  ;  but  there  is  no  immediate  relation  between 
wages  and  provisions — or  if  there  be  a  relation,  it  is  in 
an  inverse  ratio.  (Cheers.)  Now  as  to  trade  ;  as  I 
said,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  we  have  been  act- 
ing on  the  admitted  principle  of  removing  prohibitions 
— reducing  duties,  that  is,  destroying  protection  to  native 
industry.  (Loud  cheers.)  That  has  been  the  principle, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  on  which  we  have  acted — the  re- 
moval of  protection  to  native  industry.  Now,  what  has 
been  the  result  ?  I  will  give  you  the  total  amount  of 
exports  since  the  year  1839.  The  total  value  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  exported  from  the  LTnited 
Kingdom  w-as,  in  1839, 53,000,000/.;  in  1840,51,000,000/.; 
in  1841,  51,000,000/.  ;  in  1842,  47,000,000/.  ;  in  1843, 
52,000,900/.;  in  1844,  58,000,000/.;  that  is,  the  rise 
from  the  year  when  the  great  invasion  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  domestic  industry  was  made  by  Parliament  was 
from  47,381,000/.,  in  1842,  to  58,500,000/.,  in  1844. 
(Loud  cheers.)  But  it  may  be  said,  the  China  trade 
made  all  the  difference.  Now  let  us  deduct  the  whole  of 
that  trade.  In  1842,  our  exports  to  all  the  countries, 
except  China,  amounted  to  46,411,000/. ;  and  in  1844 
they  increased  by  10,000,000/L,  amounting  to  56,000,000/. 
For  the  last  year  we  can  only  have  the  account  for  1 1 
months  preceding  December.  In  1843,  the  exports  of 
our  principal  articles  of  manufacture  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  including  China,  amounted  to  41,011,000/.;  in 
1844,  to  47,312,000/.  :  and  during  the  first  11  months 
of  1845,  to  47,764,000/.  (Loud  cheers.)  Such  is  the 
state  of  our  foreign  exports  under  this  system  of  conti- 
nued removal  of  protection.  (Cheers.)  Now  let  me 
take  the  revenue  (Hear,  hear.)  —  the  results  of  the 
revenue  as  bearing  on  this  question — Ought  there  to 
be  high  protection  in  a  country  encumbered  with  an 
immense  public  debt  and  heavy  taxation  ?  (Hear.) 
In  1842, 1  proposed  a  reduction  in  the  Customs  to  the 
amount  of  1,438,000/. ;  in  1844, 1  proposed  a  further  re- 
duction in  the  Customs'  duties  to  the  amonntof 273,000/.; 
in  1845  to  that  of  2,418,000/.  I  estimated  the  total  loss 
from  these  reductions  at  4,129,000/.  How  have  these 
expectations  been  realized?  Have  4,000,000/.  been  lost? 
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The  total  amount  of  the  loss  has  been  1,500,000/.  (Loud 
cheers.)  In  the  Excise  last  year  there  was  a  reduction  of 
»  million  in  duties;  the  whole  of  the  glass  duties,  the 
whole  of  the  auction  duty  was  taken  off.    The  loss  on 
that  occasion  was  estimated  at  1,000,000/.  Observe, 
that  was  no  mere  reduction  of  duties ;  there  was  no  ex- 
pectation, therefore,  of  recovering  the  revenue  by  in- 
creased consumption.  I  felt  confident,  that  although  the 
glass  and  auction  duties  were  abolished,  still,  by  vivify- 
ing other  branches  of  industry  I  should  derive  some 
compensation.  (Cheers.)    'What  will  be  the  fact  on  the 
5th  of  April?    I  believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  total 
reduction,  the  absolute  loss  of  a  million— my  firm  belief 
is  the  Excise  will  this  year  be  more  prosperous  than 
ever.  (Loud  cheers,)  Notwithstanding  these  reductions 
there  has  been  a  salient  spring  of  prosperity  which  has 
supplied  the  void  von  caused  by  the  remission  of  tax- 
ation. (Cheers.)    Well,  then,  with  that  evidence  be- 
fore me,  could  I  contend  that  on  account  of  high  tax- 
ation or  great  debt  you  must  necessarily  continue  high 
protective  duties  ?  I  have  shown  you  that  my  estimates 
as  to  loss  in  the  Customs  have  been  already  falsified,  that 
the  Customs  this  vear  amount  to  nearly  20,000,000/.  ; 
that,  comparing  the  Customs'  revenue  of  1845  with  the 
Customs'  revenue  of  1842,  after  that  diminution  of  tax- 
ation to  the  extent  of  4,000,000/.,  the  Customs  of  this 
vear,  excluding  from  both  years  the  revenue  from  foreign 
corn,  are  better  by  100,000/.  than  in  the  former  year. 
(Cheers.)  Bnt  I  will  take  more  important  considerations 
than  those  either  of  trade  or  revenue  ;  I  take  the  state 
of  crime  in  the  country.    My  right  hon.  friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Home  Department  stated  that  reductions 
had  taken  place  in  the  number  of  commitments  in  the 
year  1842  ;  in  1843  there  was  also  a  decrease  ;  and  the 
decrease  in  the  commitments  remarkable  in  184.3  and 
1844  continued  in  1845.    The  total  number  of  commit- 
ments in  1845  was  24,350,  that  is  2,237  less  than  in  the 
lowest  preceding  year,  1842— a  decrease  of  5i  per 
cent,  on  the  crimes  of  the  preceding  year.    In  1843 
there  was  a  decrease  of  5  J  per  cent.  ;  in  1844  a  decrease 
of  10  3-10  per  cent. ;  in  1845  a  decrease  of  5^  per 
cent.,  and  all  this  in  an  increasing  population.  This 
decrease  of  crime  in  the  last  year  has  taken  place 
in  all  the  chief  manufacturing  districts,  and  not  only  in 
all  the  chief  manufacturing  districts,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  five,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  and  almost 
equal  decrease  in  all  the  chief  agricultural  districts. 
What  is  the  state  of  Wales  ?    In  Wales  the  decrease 
of  commitments  is  more  remarkable  than  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.     So  much  for  actual  crime. 
With  respect  to  crimes  connected  with  sedition,  discon- 
tent, and  disaffection  to  the  Government, — why,  in  the 
last  two  years  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General  has 
been  a  sinecure.    There  has  been  no  prosecution  for  se- 
ditions  libel  during  the  whole  of  the  last  year.  Go- 
vernment has  no  right  to  take  credit  for  lenity  ;  it  is 
because  the  crime  of  sedition  did  not  exist.  Li 
1840-1-2-3, — listen  to  this,  and  seriously  consider  it, — 
there  were  1257  persons  committed  on  charges  of  sedi- 
tions and  riotous  offences.    In  1843-4-5,  only  124  per- 
sons were  committed  so  charged,  instead  of  1257  ; 
while,  in  the  last  year,  I  believe  there  was  not  one. 
(Cheers.)    In  1845  there  were  422  persons  sentenced  to 
transportation  less  than  in  1842.    In  the  last  three 
years  there  were  1701  persons  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion less  than  in  the  three  preceding  years.  (Cheers.) 
This  las  been  during  a  period  of  comparative  abun- 
dance, and  low  prices.     Is  it  possible  to  resist  the  in- 
ference that  employment,    low  prices,  comparative 
abundance,  contribute  to  the  diminution  of  crime  ? 
(Loud    cheers.)      Now,    these     are    great  social 
advantages  ;  I  will  not  say  they  have  been  promoted  by, 
— I  say  only  they  have  been  concurrent  with,  the  dimi- 
imtion  of  protection  to  domestic  industry — concurrent 
with  comparativeabundance.  Well,have  these  advantages 
been  purchased  by  any  serious  detriment  to  that  great 
interest  whose  welfare  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  our  concern, — the  agricultural  interest  ?  Protection 
has  been  diminished.  I  have  been  the  object  of  repeated 
accusation  and  attack  for  diminishing  it,  and  deeply 
should  I  regret  if  those  great  social  advantages  to  which 
I  have  referred  had  been  accompanied,  in  consequence 
of  that  diminution  of  protection,  with  any  «erious  injury 
to  agriculture.    (Cheers.)    Let  us  take  the  four  great 
articles  in  respect  of  which  there  has  been  a  diminution 
Of  protection.    Foreign  flax  has,  for  many  years,  been 
admitted  at  a  very  low  duty  into  this  country.  What 
duty  remained  we  remitted  last  y6ar.    There  is  now, 
therefore,  a  perfectly  unrestricted  import  of  foreign  flax. 
In  1824  the  duty  on  flax  was  10/.  14s.  Gd.  per  ton.  It 
is  now  al>solutely  nothing.    The  reduction  having  taken 
place,  what  was  the  effect  on  the  price  of  flax  ?  The 
price  of  tine  flax  in  Belfast  market  in  1843  was  65s.  to 
70s.  ;  in  1844  it  was  63s.  to  68s.  ;  in  1845  from  65s.  to 
68s.  ;  and  in  Jannary,  1846,  from  70s.  to  80s.  (Hear.) 
There  was  no  reduction  then  made  that  caused  so  much 
alarm,  and  which  it  was  prophesied  would  do  so  much 
injury-  as  the  removal  of  the  absolute  prohibition  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle.    (Hear,  hear.)    The  per- 
mission to  import  at  a  very  low  rate  foreign  cattle,  fo- 
reign sheep,  and  foreign  swine,  was  accompanied  with 
many  predictions  (hear,  hear,  hear)—  predictions  that 
«erious  loss  and  injury  would  be  inflicted  on  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  and  it  was  said  that  we  should  deeply 
regret  the  day  thr>sc  changes  were  made  and  the  panic 
that  would  arise.  (Hear.)  Now,  has  serious  injury  been 
sustained  by  that  reduction  ?   There  was  before  that 
absolute  prohibition,  and  there  is  now  the  admission  of 
foreign  cattle  at  a  very  low  rate  ;  and  I  must  on  this 
question,  first  of  all,  admit  that  there  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  importation  ;  (hear,  hear  ;)  I  want  at 
the  same  time  to  show  that  concurrently  with  increase 
in  importation  there  has  been  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
domestic  articles.  (Cries  of  "  hear,  hcaf .")  In  1844  there 
were  rmpdrted  2,800  oxen  and  cows,  and  in  eleven 
months  of  the  year  IMS  there  were  not  less  than 


15,000  imported,  showing  a  very  great  increase  ;  (hear;) 
have  prices  in  this  country  been  affected  either  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  or  in  any  by  this  large  importation  t 
In  1844  the  contract  price  tor  the  victualling  stores 
in  the  navy  for  salt  beef  was  8fc  18s.  2d.  ;  the  contract 
price  entered  into  for  the  navy  in  Deember  1845,  was, 
I  regret  to  say,  6/.  8s.  8d.  ;  (hear,  hear ;)  the  salt  pork 
that  was  contracted  for  in  1844  was  3/.  15s.  lOd.  atierce, 
and  in  1845  it  was  6/.  12s.  ;  (hear,  hear  ;)  the  coptraet 
price  for  fresh  beef  for  the  navy  in  1844  was  1/.  14s.  9d. ; 
the  contract  priee  for  1845  was  2/.  2s.  2d.  ;  (hear ;) 
now,  all  this  increase  in  price  was  attended  with  in- 
creased importation  ;  one  prophecy,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
was,  that  there  would  be  an  importation  into  thiscountry 
of  3,500,000  pigs,  and  that  the  price  of  salt  pork  would 
be  immensely  reduced  ;  fhear  ;)  there  was  no  article 
last  year  that  caused  so  much  alarm  as  lard.  (Great 
laughter.)  In  1840  there  were  97  cwt.  of  foreign  lard  im- 
ported into  this  country.  In  1842  the  duty -was  reduced 
from  8s.  to  2s.  a  cwt'.,  and  there  were  then  imported 
48,312  cwt.  ;  in  1844,  76,000  cwt.  were  imported  ;  and 
in  1845  the  importation  had  reached  above  80,000  cwt. 
And  what  has  been  the  price  of  domestic  lard  at  Belfast 
during  that  period  ?  In  1844  it  was  48s.  a  cwt  ;  in 
1845  "it  was  67s.;  and  in  January  of  the  present  year, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  caused  by  this  importation, 
the  priee  has  risen  from  48s.  in  1844,  to  62s.  fcries  of 
hear.)  Another  article  of  great  importance  was  that  of 
wool.  We  proposed  in  1844  that  the  duty  on  foreign 
wool  should  be  altogether  done  away  with,  and  we  were 
again  met  with  the  argument  that  wool  would  suffer 
from  the  reduction.  But  here  again  there  has  been  a 
wholly  different  result.  In  1842  there  were  45,880,000  lb. 
of  foreign  wool  imported  ;  in  1844  there  were 
65,079,OOOlb.  ;  and  in  ten  months  of  the  last  year  it 
amounted  to  65,216,0001b. — all  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  the  duty.  Now,  what  had  been  the  price 
of  wool  ?  In  1S42  the  price  of  South  Down  wool  was 
lljd.  per  pound  ;  long  wool  was  lOd.  per  pound.  In 
1843  South  Down  wool  was  Il^-d.  ;  in  1844,  it  was 
Is.  2d.  ;  long  wool  was  also  Is.  2d.  -,  and  in  December, 
1845,  18  months  after  the  reduction,  the  price  of  South 
Down  wool  rose  to  Is.  4id.  per  pound,  and  the  price 
of  common  wool  was  Is.  2d.  per  pound,  (hear,  hear. J 
Such  has  been  the  effect  of  those  reductions  that  were 
made  in  1842  and  1844,  and  which  were  regarded  as  a 
protection  to  domestic  industry.  So  far  as  we  have  experi- 
ence of  the  last  three  years,  then,  I  have  shown  that, 
under  the  removal  of  protection  to  domestic  industry, 
the  great  social  interests  of  the  country  have  been  pro- 
moted, crime  has  been  less,  morality  has  been  improved, 
and  I  could  also  bring  conclusive  proofs  that  the  public 
health  has  been  promoted,  (cheers).  Our  national 
trade  has  increased,  and  our  exports  have  been  greater 
than  before  ;  and  these  we  have  succeeded  in  effecting, 
not  only  without  doing  serious  injury  to  those  interests 
from  which  protection  has  been  withdrawn,  but  I  have 
shown  that  the  change  has  been  concurrent  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  the  articles,  (hear,  hear).  Now,  it 
is  right  I  should  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  convic- 
tion which  this  experience  has  brought  home  to  my 
mind,  yet  my  decided  impression  was,  that  on  other 
grounds  the  charge  of  considering  a  change  in  the 
present  Com  Law  ought  not  to  have  devolved  upon 
me.  (Loud  cries  of  neat,  hear.)  Tiiis  I  was  firmly 
resolved  upon,  that  I  could  not  this  session,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  gentleman  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Corn  Laws,— I  could  not  with  these  convictions  which, 
say  as  you  will,  I  cannot  withhold,  have  met  that  motion 
with  a  direct  negative.  (Cries  of  hear,  hear.)  I  claim 
no  credit  whatever  for  these  arguments.  My  convic- 
tion has  been  brought  about  by  the  results  of  observa- 
tion  and  experience.  Those  who  have  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing formed  their  deductions  from  argument  and  reason 
arc  entitled  to  all  credit  on  that  account;  but  I  claim 
no  title  to  having  made  an  impression  by  arguments 
drawn  from  any  other  source  than  that  of  experience 
and  observation.  If  I  could  not  have  undertaken  the 
defence  of  the  Corn  Laws  cither  upon  the  public  ground 
of  this  country  being  highly  taxed,  and  protection  there- 
fore necessary,  or  on  the  ground  that  it  was  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  labouring  classes  that  high  prices  should  con- 
tinue as  the  guarantee  for  high  wages,  so  I  could  not  have 
undertaken  it  upon  the  ground  that  interference  with 
domestic  industry  must  necessarily  be  to  paralyze  our 
commerce.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  wish  most  ardently  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  stating  to  those  friends  who  have 
honoured  me  on  so  many  occasions  with  their  confi- 
dence, that  I  can  continue  this  Conflict  no  longer  (loud 
cheers  from  the  opposition  benches);  that  I  must  de- 
volve it  upon  Other  persons  more  convinced  of  the 
strength  of  their  arguments.  (Hear.)  I  question  whe- 
ther, if  it  had  to  be  defended  in  another  Parliament,  it 
would  not  have  been  my  duty  to  commit  the  defence  of 
protection  to  other  hands,  more  able  to  maintain  the 
struggle.  I  should  also  have  wished  that  another  Par- 
liament should  have  had  the  opportunity  of  considering 
this  question;  but  there  did  occur  that,  during  the  course 
of  the  last  autumn,  which  precluded  me  from  taking 
that  step — that  great  calamity,  the  limits  of  which  it 
wnn  difficult  to  find,  and  the  consequence  of  which  it  was, 
and  I  believe  still  is,  difficult  to  foresee — that  great  visita- 
tion of  Providence,  the  failure  to  a  large  extent  of  the  po- 
tato-crop in  Ireland,  and  in  many  parts  of  England, 
which  made  it  a  great  and  pressing  question  with  the 
Government  what  course  it  was  our  duty  to  pursue  in 
such  an  emergency  towards  our  Sovereign  and  the 
country  (hear,  hear)  ;  whether  it  was  advisable,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  circumstances  to  take  immediate 
measures  for  meeting  the  threatened  evil  ?  (hear,  hear.) 
It  was  impossible,  with  the  convictions  we  entertained, 
to  abstain  from  adopting  some  course,  if  we  did  not 
pretend  apprehensions  of  scarcity  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  alteration  in  the  Com  Laws,  than  which  no- 
thing could  be  more  base  or  dishonourable.  (Hear.) 
But  you  will  now  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  and 


determining  in  what  way  I  came  to  that  conclusion, 
seeing  that  I  was  induced  to  advise  the  unusual  course 
of  obtaining  that  information  in  the  way  which  shall  now 
be  laid  before  you.  I  now  approach  an  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  in  which,  early  in  November,  the  Go- 
vernment was  temporarily  dissolved,  and  in  which  it  was 
re-constituted  in  the  month  of  December.  There  are 
two  important  periods  in  giving  that  information  to 
which  I  shall  refer ; — first,  the  period  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  1st  of  November  and  the  6th  of  .November, 
and  then  the  period  between  the  25th  of  November  and 
the  6th  of  December.  I  propose  to  read  the  correspond- 
ence by  which  information  was  received  from  different 
parties  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  and  which 
appeared  to  me  to  justify  the  conclusions  to  which  I  came. 
The  disease  which  affected  the  potato  crop  of  this  country 
was  also  felt  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  several 
parts  of  Europe  there  were  apprehensions  of  scarcity  ; 
for  example,  in  Poland,  from  which  the  resident  agent 
for  the  Government,  writing  on  the  22a  of  October,  said, 
— "  The  cost  of  articles  of  food  is  stated  to  be  higher 
than  it  has  been  since  1813  and  1814.  The  unfavoura- 
ble results  of  the  harvests,  in  Podolia,  Lithuania, 
Gallicia,  and  the  German  Baltic  provinces,  preclude 
the  hope  of  foreign  aid.  No  alleviation  of  the  general 
distress  is  expected  before  next  autumn."  In  a  letter  da- 
ted the  14th  of  December,  Colonel  Wynford  says, — 
"  The  supply  of  rye  and  rye  flour  sent  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  is  sufficient  for  the  relief  of  the  Livonians,  and 
discontent  prevails."  Erom  Prussia,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  informed  Lord 
Westmorland  that  the  potato  disease  had  been  observed 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Prussian  monarchv.  Erom 
Belgium,  dated  the  24th  of  September,  the  Chambers 
sanctioned  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  prohibit 
export  and  permit  import.  Egypt,  on  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1845,  prohibited  exportation  of  all  com  arriving 
at  Alexandria  after  that  day.  Turkey  prohibited  the  ex- 
port of  all  grain  from  the  ports  of  Anatolia  and  her 
Asiatic  provinces  from  the  27th  of  August,  1845,  to 
harvest  time  in  1846.  Sweden  prohibited  the  export 
of  potatoes  from  the  15th  of  October  until  the  next  har- 
vest. There  was,  indeed,  at  this  period  a  general  ap- 
prehension of  scarcity  of  provisions  extending  from 
Sweden  to  Egypt,  and  from  Riga  to  Turkey,  and  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  stop  their  exportation,  (hear.)  Now, 
in  respect,  to  England  and  Scotland,  this  is  a  part  of  the 
information  which  I  have  in  great  abundance.  Here  is 
a  letter,  addressed  by  a  great  salesman  in  London,  en- 
gaged in  the  retail  trade.  I  should  first  state  that  the 
earliest  account  I  received  of  the  disease  in  the  potato 
crop  was  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  crop  had 
materially  suffered.  The  gentleman  to  whom  1  have 
referred  wrote,  on  the  11th  of  August,  as  follows  : — . 

"  Being  myself  a  large  grower  some  years  to  the  extent  of 
300  acres,  in  Kent,  where  1  farm,  am  also  a  salesman  in  Lon- 
don, and  have  been  engaged  largely  in  the  retail  part  of  the 
business,  I  can  give  you  an  opinion. 

"  I  received  a  letter  on  the  1st  inst.  from  my  agent  at 
Ash.  near  Sandwich,  stating  the  crops  were  blighted  in  that 
neighbourhood,  the  same  as  in  October  last  year,  (it  was  then 
only  partial  in  East  Kent).  On  Tuesday  last  I  went  down 
by  the  Dover  8  o'clock  train.  On,  my  arrival  there  I  imme- 
diately drove  all  round  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandwich, 
Ash,  Wingham,  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  found  the  whole 
of  the  crop,  early  and  late,  not  excepting  the  cottager's  gar- 
dens, was  being  entirely  destroyed.  On  my  return  I  could 
trace  it  by  the  side  of  the  whole  line  to  Tunbridge.  Have 
since  looked  over  the  tops  that  come  as  covering  on  that 
article  to  the  different  markets,  and  find  that  they  are  all  af- 
fected. Ou  Thursday  last  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  farm  at  Maid- 
stone, and  found  it  had  made  fearful  destruction  there,  and 
returned  by  way  of  Gravesend.  All  were  alike  affected.  The 
same  evening  I  went  to  East  and  West  Ham,  in  Essex. 
Amongst  the  large  growths  found  it  was  just  appearing. 
Friday  I  went  to  i.eytonstone  and  neighbourhood.  All  are 
a'ike" 

The  next  letter  was  in  reference  to  the  state  of  Lancashire, 
and  was  from  the  Bev.  Mr.  Clay,  chaplain  to  the  House  of 
Correction  at  Preston,  dated  the  2-'id  of  October — 

"  It  is  too  certain  that  the  potato  crop  in  this  part  of  the 
country  will  be  a  serious  failure.  I  have  obtained  informa- 
tion from  the  districts  extending  as  fiU-  ns  Eufl'ord  and 
Croston  on  the  south,  the  Fylde  country  end  Blackpool  on 
the  west,  and  Lancaster  on  the  north,  and  from  all  quarters 
the  accounts  speak  of  great  injury  to  the  crops,  though  they 
vary  as  to  the  extent  of  it.  My  information,  verbal  and 
written,  has  come  from  scientific  agriculturists,  from  practi- 
cal farmers,  and  from  dealers. 

"  Those  among  the  first-named,  who  have  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  facts,  estimate  the  loss,  as  it  exists  uow,  at 
more  than  two-fifths.  But  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  so 
rapid  and  its  presence  so  universal,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture  what  may  be  the  amount  of  the  defalcation  by 
CmisHnas." 

The  r.ext  letter  is  from  Mr.  Wood,  of  Yorkshire,  an  1  is 
dated  the  2d  of  October ;  be  says — 

"You  will  regret  to  bear  that  tbe  potato  disease  has  now 
manifested  itself  in  the  most  extensive  manner  in  tliis  dis- 
trict. Potatoes  were  selling  10  days  since  at  2s.  to  2s.  Od.  a 
bushel  of  701b.  in  York.  Yesterday  the  same  weight  sold  at 
Is.  2d.,  owing  to  the  fanners  bringing  an  extra  quantity  to 
market. 

I  have  consequently  bad  several  pits  opened  on  this  es- 
tate, and  I  fear  that  before  Christmas  we  shall  not  1  ave  a 
sound  one  ;  what  the  poor  nxe  to  live  on  I  cannot  guess.  I 
know  you  will  be  anxious  to  have  accurate  information,  and 
therefore  have  ventured  to  give  you  this  account." 

To  turn  now  to  Scotland .  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Dumfriesshire,  wlucb  was  as  unfavourable 
as  any  I  had  previously  leceived.  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone,  iu  a 
letter  dated  the  22d  of  November,  says — 

"  i  am  s>orry  to  say,  that  in  so  fur  as  my  own  olisen  ation 
has  gone,  the  disease  appears  to  be  progressing.  I  ha\e  to- 
day examined  a  large  quantity  of  potatoes  grow  n  on  »oaie  of 
the  best  and  driest  soils  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  have  not 
found  one  potato  in  twenty  untainted,  while  three-fourths 
are  quite  unfit  for  human  food.  These  have  been  carefully 
housed,  aud  have  never  been  exposed  to  damp  since  they 
were  taken  out  of  tbe  ground.  In  Diunfriessbire  also  the 
decay  is  going  on  rapidly" 

These  were  some  of  tbe  accounts  received  in  the  months 
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of  October  and  December  as  to  the  state  of  the  crop  in  Britain, 
and  I  will  now  direct  your  attention  to  Ireland,  where  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  people  subsist  upon  potatoes. 
(Hear.)  Here  is  a  report  made  to  the  Government  by  Mr. 
Lucas,  Sir  R.  Routb,  and  Professor  Kane,  statiDg  that  the 
numerical  proportion  of  the  Irish  population  that  may  be 
considered  practically  to  live  exclusively  upon  potatoes,  in- 
clude certainly  4,000,000.  (Hear.)  And,  I  would  ask, 
would  the  Government  be  justified  in  acting  carelessly  in 
reference  to  a  calamity  which  threatened  the  existence  of 
4,000,000  of  people  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  first  of  these  let- 
ters which  I  shall  read  is  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. He  had  been  sending  us  almost  day  by  day  accounts 
from  the  whole  of  the  constabulary  force,  who  are  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Ireland.  It  was  the  duty  of  my  right  hon. 
friend  and  myself  to  devote  our  days  and  nights  to  the  read- 
ing of  these  accounts,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  what  was 
the  real  state  of  Ireland.  I  shall  not  enter  into  details ; 
they  were  nearly  all  concurrent ;  it  will  not,  therefore,  be 
necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  details ;  but  I  will  state  the 
impression  made  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
I  will  state  the  communications  which  he  made  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  here.  On  the  17th  of  October  Lord 
Heytesbury  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  State — "  Even  if  the 
crops  should  turn  out  to  be  as  bad  as  is  now  apprehended, 
it  is  not  thought  that  there  will  be  any  immediate  pressure 
in  the  market.  There  will  he  enough  saved  for  immediate 
consumption.  The  evil  will  probably  not  be  felt  in  all  its 
intensity  till  towards  the  month  of  February  or  the  beginning 
of  spring.  I  am  assured  that  there  is  no  stock  whatever  of 
last  yearns  potatoes  in  the  country."  And  so  deep  on  him,  who 
is  chiefly  responsible  as  Lord-Lieutenant  for  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland,  was  his  impression  of  alarm,  that  not  a  day  scarcely 
passed  that  he  did  not  reiterate  the  warnings  he  had  already 
given.  I  now  state  these  things  that  they  may  be  placed  on 
record,  in  order  that  if  you  say  now  "  there  is  no  danger," 
you  may  he  enabled  to  judge  of  the  reasons  which  operated 
upon  me.  On  the  17th  of  October  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
wrote  that  letter  that  on  the  20th  was  followed  by  this — "  Our 
accounts  continue  to  be  of  the  most  discouraging  nature. 
They  are  regularly  transmitted  to  Sir  James  Graham's  office. 
One  of  the  most  embarrassing  circumstances  attending  the 
disease  is,  that  potatoes  dug  up  to  all  appearance  perfectly 
sound,  after  a  short  time  begin  to  decay,  and  very  soon  rot 
altogether.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  decisive  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  the  calamity. 
This  was  on  the  20th.  On  the  24th  he  writes — "  From  the 
accounts  which  reach  us  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
progress  of  the  disease  has  in  some  localities  been  checked, 
but  I  dare  not  lay  too  great  a  stress  upon  this,  for  we  con- 
stantly receive  satisfactory  reports  of  the  state  of  the  pota- 
toes when  dug,  and  learn  a  few  days  after  that  they  have  all 
rotted  in  the  pits.  It  is  this  insecurity  that  forms  our  great 
est  difficulty.  We  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know  the  ex- 
tent of  this  evil."  On  the  27th  he  says — "We  are  most 
anxious  for  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet 
upon  the  state  of  the  potato  crops  in  Ireland ;  the  reports 
from  various  country  gentlemen  and  public  bodies  continue 
to  be  of  so  alarming  a  nature  that  it  seems  desirable  that 
something  should  be  done,  if  it  be  only  to  trauquillise  the 
public  mind,  and  diminish  the  panic.  Everything  is  rising 
rapidly  in  price,  and  the  people  begin  to  show  symptoms  of 
discontent,  which  may  ripeu  into  something  more.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Should  we  be  authorised  in  issuing  a  proclamation 
prohibiting  distillation  in  groin  ?  This  is' demanded  on  all 
sides."  In  reply  to  this,  we  stated  to  the  Lord-Lieutesaut 
that  in  his  answer  to  the  address  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  read 
to  him  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  he  had  expressed  his  opinion 
that  there  was  no  immediate  pressure  in  the  market,  and  we 
stated  that  this  was  apparently  at  variance  with  the  statements 
contained  in  the  letters  I  have  just  read.  He  answered,  on 
the  8th  of  November — "  It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  did,  in  my 
answer  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  say  that  there  was  no  imme- 
diate pressure  in  the  market ;  but  you  must  not  give  too 
wide  a  meaning  to  that  observation,  which  had  reference 
merely  to  his  demand,  that  the  exportation  of  groin  should 
be  prohibited,  and  the  ports  immediately  thrown  open.  My 
meaning  was,  that  there  was  nothing  so  pressing  as  to  re- 
quire us  to  act  without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  re- 
sponsible advisers  of  the  Crown.  But  the  danger  may  be 
upon  us  before  we  are  aware  of  its  being  near,  for,  as  I 
said  in  a  ftnmer  letter,  the  sudden  decay  of  the  potatoes 
dug  up  in  an  apparently  sound  state,  sets  all  calculation  at 
defiance.  Some  precautionary  measures  must  be  adopted, 
and  adopted  promptly — for  there  is  danger  in  delay-  As  the 
digging  of  the  potatoes  advances,  we  see  it  more  clearly ;  and 
I  regret  to  say  that  Professor  Lindley,  when  he  took  leave  of 
me  yesterday,  told  me  that  he  doubted  very  much  whether  the 
potatoes  would  keep  through  the  winter."  On  the  11th  of 
November  the  Lord  Lieutenant  says — "The  accounts  we 
receive  of  the  progress  of  the  potato  harvest  from  the  con- 
stabulary are  still  very  unsatisfactory,  but  those  from 
the  resident  magistrates  ore  rather  less  unfavourable." 
But  then,  in  a  postscript  to  this  letter,  he  says — "  Since 
this  letter  was  written,  later  reports  have  been  submitted  to 
me,  in  which  even  the  resident  magistrates  now  appear  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  disease  is  extending,  and  the  evil  much 
greater  than  they  had  imagined  it  to  be.  The  heavy  rains 
of  the  last  few  days  have  done  infinite  mischief."  The  last 
of  these  letters  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  which  I  shall  read,  is 
one  dated  the  17th  of  November — "The  disease  progresses 
apparently  unchecked  by  any  of  the  precautions  adopted, 
and  the  ill-intentioned  leave  nothing  undone  to  irritate  and 
exasperate  the  people.  A  very  bad  spirit  prevails  in  many  of 
the  provinces.  If  we  had  to  do  only  with  a  short  crop,  we 
might  calculate  with  some  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  time 
when  the  pressure  would  be  felt ;  but  how  rely  upon  any 
calculation  when  the  potatoes  arc  perishing  in  the  pits? 
When  the  evil  day  of  scarcity  docs  come,  it  will  probably 
come  with  fearful  rapidity.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  taken  by  surprise/'  Such  being  the  state  of  our  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  disease  in  Ireland.  I  do 
hope  that  those  who  may  have  been  disposed  precipitately  to 
condemn  will  make  allowance  for  those  who  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  watching  the  effect  of  this  calamitous  visi- 
tation, and  of  considering  what  were  the  prospects  before 
them  for  the  future.  It  may  be  said  these  arc  official  reports, 
and  therefore  less  to  be  relied  on.  Let  us,  then,  take  the 
communications  we  derived  from  other  quarters,  from 
gentlemen  unconnected  with  the  Government.  These  must 
be  unobjectionable.  The  secretary  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  made  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Government,  and  he  says — "  I  beg  leave  to 
send  you  an  extract  from  B  Dublin  morning  paper,  which 
will  give  you  a  correct  account  of  the  measures  which  the 
council  of  the  society  have  adopted  respecting  the  prevailing 
disease  in  the  potato  crop.  1  beg  leave  also  to  state  that 
when  1  issued,  a  circular  about  a  month,  since  to  the  secre- 


taries of  about  120  local  societies  in  connexion  with  the 
central  one,  I  got  several  answers  from  persons  stating  that 
the  disease  was  not  then  apparent  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, but  I  have  since  received  letters  from  most  of 
them,  stating,  that  upon  digging  the  crops,  they  found  the 
disease  in  almost  every  quarter;  and  1  may  safely  say  at 
present  that  there  is  not  a  county  in  Ireland  that  is  not  more 
or  less  affected  by  it.  I  shall  barely  add,  Sir,  that  the 
greatest  panic  appears  to  exist  in  all  par  ts  of  the  community, 
and  those  who  know  the  country  best,  are  most  puzzled  how 
to  act  One  thing,  however,  I  think  is  certain,  that  enough 
has  already  transpired  to  justify  the  most  prompt  and  ener- 
getic measures  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  Government." 
This  is  the  language  of  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  and  he  had  very  ample 
means  of  forming  an  opinion.  Now  I  will  read  the  commu- 
nications we  received  from  others  :  Lord  Monteagle  writes — 
"  Take  it,  however,  at  the  least,  I  do  not  recollect  any 
former  example  of  a  calamitous  failure  being  anything 
near  so  great  and  so  alarming  as  the  present.  Generally,  we 
have  seen  the  means  of  carrying  our  people  forward  at  least 
till  summer  approaches,  and  till  we  were  within  two  or  three 
months  of  the  new  crop.  The  case  is  very  different  now,  and 
in  some  places  I  know  not  how  the  peasantry  will  get  through 
the  winter  in  very  many  cases.  On  the  31st  of  October,  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  presided  at  a  meeting  in  Dubhu,  where  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed : — "  That  the  committee 
do  respectfully  represent  to  the  Lonl-Licutenant,  that  it  has 
now  been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  that  famine,  and  con- 
sequent pestilence,  are  immediately  imminent,  unless  the 
Government  shall,  without  hesitation  or  del  ay,  take  the  most 
prompt  measures  to  provide  food  for  the  people,  and  to  orga- 
nize means  for  the  distribution  of  support  in  each  locality 
throughout  the  land.  That  we  respectfully  call  upon  his 
Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant  forthwith  to  order  the  ports 
of  Ireland  to  be  opened  for  the  importation  of  Indian  corn, 
rice,  and  other  articles  suited  for  human  food ;"  and,  on  the 
5th  of  November,  I  had  a  communication  from  Lord  Clare, 
that  gives  an  account  to  the  same  effect.  Now,  at  the  first 
appearance  of  this  disorder,  we  thought  it  advisable  to  ap- 
point two  gentlemen,  Professor  Lindley,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair,  to  investigate  the  matter.  They  were  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  Ireland,  and  they  were  to  give  their  own  account 
of  what  they  should  observe,  and  their  impression  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  the  disease.  They  went  to  Ireland  and  tra- 
velled through  several  counties,  aud  on  their  return  my 
right  hon.  friend  had  an  interview  with  Professor  Lind- 
ley, the  result  of  which  was  so  alarming,  that  we  decided 
that  Professor  Lindley  and  Dr.  Playfair  should  place  upon 
record  then- opinions  ;  and,  accordingly,  on  thel5thof  Novem- 
ber, they  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  they  state — "  During  our 
stay  in  Ireland  we  carefully  examined  such  official  papers  as 
weie  transmitted  to  us  from  the  Castle.  We  consulted  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  disease.  We  visited 
the  district  lying  between  Dublin  and  Drogheda,  and  in- 
spected various  potato  fields  and  stores  in  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Louth,  Meath,  Westmeath,  and  a  part  of  Kildare. 
Judging  from  the  evidence  thus  collected,  and  from  what  we 
have  seen  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  England,  we  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  one-half  of  the  actual 
potato  crop  of  Ireland  is  either  destroyed  or  remains  in  a 
state  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.  We,  moreover,  feel  it  our 
duty  to  apprise  you  that  we  feel  this  to  be  a  low  estimate.  We 
would  now  add,  melancholy  as  this  picture  is,  that  in  all  pro- 
bability the  late  rainy  weather  has  rendered  the  mischief  yet 
greater.  It  is  also  necessary  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
quantity  of  seed  potatoes  which  must  be  reserved  for  the 
coming  year,  if  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  to  be  perse- 
vered in.  We  can  state  that  on  an  average  one-eighth  of  a 
crop  is  required  for  planting  the  same  quantity  of  ground,  so 
that  in  fact  only  three-eighths  of  the  crop  can,  in  our  view, 
be  at  this  moment  assumed  to  be  available  as  food."  The 
remaining  five-eighths  had  beeu  destroyed,  or  been  reserved 
for  seed.  I  must  remind  the  House  that  there  are  two 
periods,  one  reaching  from  the  1st  to  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber ;  the  other  from  the  25th  of  November  to  the  6th  of 
December ;  and,  in  justice  to  those  who  dissented  from  my 
opinions,  I  must  say  that  on  any  advice  I  gave,  no  infor- 
mation derived  from  letters  received  since  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber has  or  could  have  any  bearing.  These  letters,  many  of 
them,  explain  that  the  state  of  the  crop  continues  the  same, 
and  relate  also  to  England.  Now,  many  Cabinets  were 
held  between  the  31st  October  and  the  6th  of  December. 
On  the  1st  of  November,  there  was  no  agitation,  no  petitions 
had  been  presented,  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  these  reports 
from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  example  of  foreign 
countries,  the  example  of  Belgium,  whose  merchants  had 
cleared  the  market  at  Liverpool  of  rice,  almost  in  a  day,  jus- 
tified the  Government  in  taking  measures  before  it  was  too 
late,  either  by  closing  the  ports  by  an  Order  in  Council, 
or  by  calling  Parliament  together  in  a  fortnight,  to  obviate 
the  impending  evil.  That  was  the  advice  I  gave  on  the  1st 
of  November.  There  would  have  been  an  advantage  in  the 
plan  of  taking  the  responsibility  of  issuing  an  Order  in 
Council,  and  trusting  to  obtain  an  indemnity  from  Parlia- 
ment afterwards,  and  I  was  prepared  to  take  that  responsi- 
bility ;  but  I  did  not  insist  on  that  course  ;  but  I  stated  that 
I  was  prepared  to  call  Parliament  together  immediately,  and 
advise  Parliament  that  for  a  limited  period  the  restrictions 
on  importation  should  be  suspended.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  did 
not  anticipate  that  this  would  compel  a  reconsideration  of 
the  tariff;  but  I  considered  that  the  effect  of  calling 
Parliament  together  during  the  period  of  the  suspension 
of  the  duties,  would  compel  the  reconsideration  of  this 
question.  My  advice  at  that  period  was  not  taken.  Only 
three  of  my  colleagues  concurred  with  me,  and  we 
separated  on  the  Cth  of  November,  I  reserving  to 
myself  the  power  of  calling  the  Cabinet  together, 
with  the  hope  of  convincing  them,  that  if  my  alarm  was 
confirmed  by  subsequent  events,  my  advice  ought  to  be 
taken  at  a  late  period.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  that 
was  the  time  for  me  to  have  tendered  my  resignation.  I  can 
truly  say,  that  if  I  did  not  do  so,  it  was  upon  public  con- 
sideration that  I  acted.  (Cheers.)  I  felt  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  adhere  to  my  post  when  there  was  a  possibility  of  my 
advice  being  acceded  to.  I  felt  it  was  a  positive  duty  not  to 
evade  the  difficulty.  I  might  have  said,  that  overruled  by 
the  great  majority  of  my  colleagues,  I  cannot  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  continuing  in  office,  but  I  determined  not  to 
abandon  my  post.  I  determined  to  remain,  that  if  there  was 
a  probability  of  an  adjustment  of  this  question  1  might  bear 
my  part;  1  determined,  therefore,  to  remain.  The  Cabinet 
re-assembled  on  the  28th  of  November.  The  evidence  I  re- 
ceived in  the  interval  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  diminish 
my  apprehensions.  We  had  during  the  interval,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Cabinet,  taken  extraordinary 
measures  for  acquiring  certain  information  ;  we  hod  issued 
a  commission  for  that  purpoec,  and  on  the  20lh  of  November 


it  became  necessary  to  consider  what  instructions  should  be 
issued  to  that  commission.  Those  instructions  were  deter- 
mined on.  I  stated  at  that  time  that  it  appeared  to  me  that 
the  issuing  of  these  instructions  was  inconsistent  with 
a  determination  to  maintain  the  present  Corn  Laws,  and 
that  I  could  not  consent  to  the  issuing  of  these  in- 
structions to  the  commission,  without  reserving  on  my 
own  part  the  power  to  propose  to  Parliament  some 
measure  of  immediate  relief.  The  instructions  were  issued, 
and  again  I  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet 
what  I  had  pressed  on  them  on  the  1st  of  November,  namely, 
the  suspension  of  the  restrictions  upon  importation,  either  by 
means  of  Orders  in  Conncil  or  by  calling  Parliament  toge- 
ther. But  at  that  period  my  own  position,  I  admit,  was  en- 
tirely changed.  The  lapse  of  time,  the  increase  of  agitation, 
and  other  circumstances  had  occurred  materially  affecting 
my  own  position.  I  had  been  overruled  in  the  Cabinet.  Th» 
noble  lord  opposite  had  in  the  interval  written  his  letter 
(a  laugh) ;  and,  giving  him  credit  for  the  best  intentions, 
I  must  say  it  was  a  letter  whieh,  after  what  had  occurred  in 
the  Cabinet,  did  most  materially  affect  my  position.  (The 
right  hon.  baronet  was  here  very  indistinctly  heard  for  about 
a  minute.)  He  then  proceeded  as  follows  : — We  were  taking, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  a  natural  and  reasonable  provision,  not 
merely  against  a  great  disaster,  but  against  the  possibility  of 
a  great  calamity,  aud  it  was  impossible  for  me,  or  those  who 
gave  advice  to  me  that  the  potatoes  would  fail,  to  avoid 
taking  such  precautions  as  would  justify  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country  I  felt,  therefore,  on  the  20th  of  November,  that 
nothing  but  the  support  of  an  united  Government — after  the 
letter  of  the  noble  lord  (hear,  hear) — would  give  a  chance 
to  me  to  pass  such  a  measure  as  I  thought  advisable.  After 
that  letter  I  should  appear  to  be  adopting  the  propo- 
sition of  the  noble  lord.  On  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember his  letter  appeared,  and  that  act  of  mine 
on  the  26th  November,  would  have  appeared  to 
be  a  servile  acquiescence  in  his  views.  I  would  not  have 
abandoned  the  post  of  danger  if  I  had  been  supported  by  an 
unanimous  Government ;  but  that  was  not  the  result  of  o«r 
deliberations.  One  of  my  colleagues,  one  for  whom  I  feel 
the  sincerest  regard,  for  whose  public  qualities  I  felt,  and 
now  feel,  the  highest  respect;  he  took  from  the  first  the  most 
entirely  opposite  views.  His  views  were  most  sincere,  I  am 
sure,  and  adopted,  after  great  deliberation,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  danger  had  been  greatly  magnified,  and  that 
no  sufficient  reasons  had  been  brought  forward  for  having 
recourse  to  Orders  in  Council.  I  thought  that  the  adoption 
of  extraordinm-y  measures  would  compel  the  reconsideration 
of  this  question.  That  was  my  opinion.  In  these  circum- 
stances, my  noble  friend  would  have  felt  it  his  duty,  and  he 
was  not  the  only  member  of  the  Government  who  would 
have  felt  it  his  duty,  to  resign ;  and  believing,  as  I  did,  that 
their  resignation  would  be  followed  by  that  of  others,  and 
thinking,  too,  that  it  was  highly  probable  that,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  settle  this  question,  I  should  fail,  and  that,  after 
vehement  contests,  and  the  new  combinations  that  would  be 
formed,  probably  worse  terms  would  be  made  than  if  some 
other  person  were  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  felt  it  my  duty  humbly  to  tender  my  resignation. 
( Hear,  hear. )  That  resignation  was  accepted  by  her  Majesty, 
and  her  Majesty  of  her  own  choice  immediately  sent  for  the 
noble  lord  the  member  for  London.  The  noble  lord  undertook 
the  task  of  forming  an  Administration.  I  believed  that  I  was 
then  in  the  situation  of  a  private  Member  of  Parliament — that 
I  was  reduced  once  more  to  the  ranks  ;  that  I  was  at  liberty 
to  act  as  I  thought  right;  and  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  in 
that  capacity  I  would  have  done  all  that  I  could  to  promote 
the  settlement  of  this  question.  (Loud  cries  of  "Hear.") 
There  appeared  every  probability  of  the  duty  of  adjusting 
this  question  falling  upon  the  noble  lord,  and  in  my 
capacity  of  a  private  member  of  Parliament  I  would  have 
done  all  I  could  to  facilitate  its  final  settlement.  On  Thurs- 
day, December  18,  it  was  intimated  to  me  that  the  noble 
lord  had  undertaken  the  duty  of  forming  an  Administration ; 
and  on  the  19th  I  received  from  her  gracious  Majesty  a 
communication  stating,  that  as  my  relation  to  her  Majesty 
was  about  to  terminate,  she  desired  again  to  see  me  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  final  farewell.  I  went  to  Windsor 
Castle,  on  the  20th  of  December,  for  that  purpose.  Before 
waiting  on  her  Majesty  I  was  apprized  by  the  noble  lord 
that  his  efforts  to  form  a  Government  had  failed.  Her 
Majesty  informed  me  that  so  far  from  taking  farewell  of 
me,  she  was  obliged  to  require  me  to  continue  my  services. 
(Hear,  hear,)  The  colleagues  who  differed  from  me  not 
having  advised  the  formation  of  a  Government  on  the 
principles  of  protection,  and  the  noble  lord  (from  causes 
to  which  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  refer)  having  signified 
to  her  Majesty  that  he  had  failed,  her  Majesty  asked  me 
whether  I  intended  to  persist  iu  tendering  my  resignation  ? 
I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  I  informed  her  Majesty  on  the 
instant  that  I  should  return  as  her  minister,  and  that 
I  should  withdraw  my  resignation.  I  accordingly  did  re- 
turn to  London  as  her  Majesty's  minister,  and  did  resolve 
upon  meeting  Parliament  prepared  to  submit  those 
measures  which  I  thought  necessary  in  the  emergencywhich 
had  occurred.  (Loud  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear.")  Having  rea- 
son to  expect  that  the  noble  lord  to  whom  I  formerly  referred 
would  be  precluded  from  lending  his  assistance  to  the  Go- 
vernment as  reconstructed,  I  felt  it  my  painful  duty  to  accept 
his  resignation.  My  other  colleagues  felt  it  their  duty  to 
assist  me  in  the  arduous  task  I  had  undertaken.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  have  given  notice  that  on  the  earliest  day  it  is  my 
intention  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Commons  some  mea- 
sures of  the  greatest  importance  connected  with  commerce. 
It  is  my  firm  determination  not  to  anticipate  the  discussion 
of  these  measures,  though  I  am  aware  that  my  explanation 
will  be  incomplete  without  them.  I  must  ask  you  still  to 
suspend  your  judgment,  but  I  have  been  desirous  to  discon- 
nect us  far  as  possible  a  great  political  question  from  mere 
personal  and  party  explanations.  (Hear,  hear.)  1  do  hope, 
after  having  referred  to  the  evidence  in  possession  of  the 
house,  that  although  many  may  think  that  the  conclusions 
to  which  I  and  others  have  com",  respecting  the  danger  may 
have  been  erroneous,  they  will  not  be  too  confident.  (Loud 
cries  of  "  Hear,  hear.")  I  advise  them  to  recollect  that  we 
have  yet  seven  months  to  pass  before  there  will  be  any  new 
supply  of  food.  Better  accounts  may  be  coming  in  from 
some  quarters,  but  I  ask  them  not  to  form  too  precipitate  an 
opinion.  Some  persons  had  suggested  the  introduction  of 
Indian  corn  as  a  remedy;  this  was  impossible.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  duty  on  Indian  corn  is  regulated  by  the 
duty  on  British  barley.  This  might  seem  very  odd,  but  such 
was  the  law.  Suppose  that  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  a 
proposition  had  beeu  made  to  admit  Indian  corn  duty  free, 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence,  supposing  such  a 
state  of  things  to  arise  in  Ireland  which  I  anticipate  as  pos- 
sible ?  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  great  agricultu- 
ral interest,  supposing  we  had  agreed  to  touch  the  present 
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Corn  Laws  on  some  slight  point  like  Indian  corn,  and  refuse 
to  admit  the  slightest  relaxation  in  regard  to  that  nobler 
species  of  grain,  namely,  corn  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  rather  keep  the  present  system  intact,  and 
refuse  to  touch  Indian  corn,  and  fight  the  battle  of  protec- 
tion with  respect  to  other  grain.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  I  said 
before,  that  even  after  the  severe  labour  of  last  session  al- 
most every  hour  of  my  time  since  has  been  devoted  to 
■watching  chances  and  reading  evidence  night  and  day,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  guard  against  a  heavy  national  calamity.  I 
confess  it  does  seem  hard  to  find  myself  the  object  of  ac- 
cusations— (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear)— of  accusations  of 
being  unfaithful  to  the  interests  of  the  community  in  gene- 
ral, or  to  any  special  or  peculiar  interests.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
have  over  and  over  again  attempted  to  define  the  relation  in 
which  I  think  I  stand  towards  parries,  towards  the  com- 
munitv,  and  towards  this  House ;  and  yet  I  have  observed 
it  stated  over  and  over  again  that  I  am  under  some  kind  of 
personal  obligation  to  a  certain  party  for  having  placed  me 
in  the  office  I  now  hold.  I  see  it  over  and  over  repeated 
that  the  same  power  which  elevated  me  is  powerful  enough 
to  displace  me;  and  I  am  constantly  menaced  with  the 
threat,  that  they  will  remove  me  from  power.  (Hear.) 
Now,  I  do  affirm  that  there  is  a  material  mistake,  both  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  obligation  and  the  severity  of  the  penalty. 
I  owe  no  personal  obligation  to  any  man,  or  to  any  body  of 
men,  for  being  compelled  to  submit  to  the  toil,  and  to  make 
the  sacrifices  which  official  duty  gives  me.  (Hear,  hea».) 
I  bv  no  means  undervalue  the  distinction  of  my  position ; 
but  let  there  be  a  distinct  understanding  as  to  what  is  the 
real  notion  of  the  obligation  which  I  owe  for  being  placed  in 
power.  Its  value,  allow  me  to  say,  does  not  consist  in  the 
power  of  distributing  honours  That  is  inseparable  from  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister,  and  cannot  be  diverted  from  it ; 
but  believe  me,  that  the  possession  of  the  power  of  advising 
the  Sovereign  as  to  the  highest  rewards  and  the  highest 
offices  is  ill  compensated  by  the  invidious  duty  of  selection, 
and  the  disappointments  which  every  selection  unavoidably 
occasions.  I  value  not  power  for  the  privilege  it  confers  of 
distributing  patronage.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  to  personal  ob- 
jects, let  me  say  it  without  arrogance,  I  have  none.  I  have 
served  four  Sovereigns — George  III.  and  his  three  successors. 
In  the  reign  of  George  III.  my  office  was  of  so  subordinate 
a  character,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  attract  the 
notice  of  my  Sovereign;  but  during  the  reign  of  his  three 
successors,  George  IV.,  first  as  Regent,  and  then  as  King, 
William  IV.,  and  Victoria,  it  has  been  my  fate  to  hold  some 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  I  have  served  them  in 
critical  times,  and  under  difficult  circumstances.  They  have 
each  taken  far  too  favourable  a  view  of  any  services  I  have 
rendered  ;  but  to  each  of  those  Sovereigns  I  have  said,  with 
every  feeling  of  dutiful  and  grateful  acknowledgment,  that 
there  was  but  one  favour — one  distinction — one  reward  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  confer, — the  simple  assurance  that  I 
had  been  a  loyal  and  faithful  servant.  (Hear,  hear.)  If 
power  have  any  value,  it  is  because  it  gives  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  rendering  public  service.  It  is  this  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  value  of  official  power,  and  I  think  I  can 
say  with  truth  that  in  intention,  at  least,  I  have  not  abused 
it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  and  those  with  whom  I  act  have  tried 
to  use  it  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  interest  and  the 
advancement  of  the  common  good.  We  cannot  charge 
ourselves  with  having  acted  at  variance  with  true  principles, 
of  Conservative  policy.  We  cannot  think  that  it  was  at 
variance  with  Conservative  policy  that  we  attempted  to  re- 
pair the  disasters  ofCabul.and  to  restore  in  the  Indian  army 
a  spirit  which  had  been  checked  by  the  misfortunes  of 
Afghanistan.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  cannot  think  it  incon- 
sistent with  Conservative  policy  that  we  laboured  to  assuage 
the  animosities  which  have  so  long  prevailed  between  this 
country  and  our  powerful  neighbour.  In  the  speech,  which 
was  read  to-day  from  the  throne,  her  Majesty  expresses  her 
desire  that  the  cordial  understanding  which  so  happily  exists 
between  this  country  and  France  may  always  be  made  con- 
ducive to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  surely  is  not  inconsistent 
with  true  Conservative  policy  that  we  were  enabled  to  insert 
that  paragraph  (hear,  hear ; )  that  we  have  tried  not  to  efface 
the  recollection — the  glorious  recollection,  of  military  ex- 
ploits and  great  achievements — but  to  extract  from  those 
glorious  recollections  everything  that  can  provoke  inter- 
national enmity ;  that  we  have  tried  to  engage  in  a  rivalry, 
Dot  on  the  field  of  blood,  but  on  the  field  of  honourable  com- 
petition for  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  social  condition  of  mankind .  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
surely  is  not  inconsistent  with  Conservative  policy  that  we 
have  laboured  to  increase  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
by  removing  prohibitory  duties, — that  we  have  reduced 
taxation  and  yet  have  increased  revenue.  (Cries  of  hear, 
hear.)  Is  it  inconsistent  with  a  true  Conservative  policy 
that  we  have  discouraged  agitation  and  extinguished  sedi- 
tion,— not  by  coercive  laws,  but  by  creating  an  impression 
on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  that  we,  the  rich 
and  powerful,  are  ready  to  take  our  full  share  of  the  public 
burdens,  and  relieve  them  of  oppressive  taxation  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  conduct  of  Government  is  an  arduous  and  a 
difficult  undertaking.  I  may,  without  irreverence,  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that,  like  our  physical  frame,  our  ancient  con- 
stitution is  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  that  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  insure  the  harmonious  and  united  action  of  mo- 
narchy, aristocracy,  and  a  reformed  House  of  Commons. 
These  are  the  objects  which  we  have  attempted  to  accom- 
plish, and  I  cannot  think  they  are  inconsistent  with  a  pure 
and  enlarged  Conservatism.  (Hear,  hear.)  Power  for 
such  objects  is  really  valuable ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  can 
say  with  perfect  truth  that,  even  for  these  objects,  I  do  not 
covet  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  a  burden  far  above  my 
physical  infinitely  above  my  intellectual  strength.  The 
relief  from  it  with  honour  would  be  a  favour,  and  not  a 
punishment.  (Cheers.)  But  while  honour  and  a  sense  of 
public  duty  require  it,  I  do  not  shrink  from  office.  I  am 
ready  to  incur  its  responsibilities,  to  bear  its  sacrifices,  to 
confront  its  honourable  perils  ;  but  I  will  not  retain  it  with 
mutilated  power  and  shackled  authority.  (Cheers./  I  will 
not  stand  at  the  helm  during  the  tempestuous  night,  if  that 
helm  is  not  allowed  freely  to  traverse.  I  will  not  undertake 
to  direct  the  course  of  the  vessel  by  observations  taken  in 
the  year  18-12.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  will  reserve  to  myself  the 
unfettered  power  of  judging  what  will  be  for  the  public  in- 
terest. I  do  not  desire  to  be  the  Minister  of  England  ;  but 
while  I  am  Minister  of  England  1  will  hold  office  by  no'  ser 
vile  tenure  (loud  cheers ) ;  I  will  hold  office  unshackled  by 
any  other  obligation  than  that  of  consulting  the  public 
interests,  and  providing  for  the  public  safety.  (The  right 
hon.  gentleman  sat  down  amidst  loud  and  continued  cheer- 
ing)- 
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carlyperiod  of  thisdebate  in  explanation  of  my  own  con- 
duct during  the  recent  negociations.  For  that  purpose 
I  applied  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  lay  before  her 
Majesty  my  humble  application  that  I  might  state  in  my 
place  in  Parliament  the  circumstances  which  attended 
the  late  attempt  to  form  an  Administration.  I  stated, 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  it  were  more  convenient  to 
the  public  service,  and  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet  as  to  any  measures  he  might  have  to 
bring  forward,  that  I  should  postpone  that  explanation 
to  any  later  day,  I  should  be  ready  to  comply  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  inclination  on  that  subject.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  not  only  informed  mc  that  her 
Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  comply  with  my  ap- 
plication, but  that  it  would  perfectly  accord  with  his  own 
convenience  that  I  should  make  that  explanation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session.  I  now,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed, having  that  understanding,  and  trusting,  if  I  do 
now  make  that  explanation,  and  if  I  should  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  some  measures  which  are  now  pend- 
ing, I  shall  stand  excused  in  the  eyes  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  consideration  of  the  willingness  I  ex- 
pressed to  postpone  it  if  he  should  so  wish  it.  But  be- 
fore I  make  that  explanation  I  think  it  necessary  to  re- 
fer to  a  letter  which  he  has  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
his  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  re- 
signation of  office.  I  feel  it  necessary  to  refer  to  it, 
not  only  because  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  said  that 
it  caused  him  some  embarrassment  in  his  proceedings, 
(a  laugh,)  but  also  because  it  was  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  written  for  a  very  different  purpose. 
(Hear.)  Sir,  it  happened  to  me,  in  consequence  of 
private  affairs,  to  go  to  Edinburgh  at  the  latter  end  of 
October  last.  Early  in  November,  the  Lord  Provost  and 
corporation  of  Edinburgh  did  me  the  honour  to  confer 
on  me  the  freedom  of  that  city,  and  invited  me  to  a  pub- 
lic meeting  to  receive  it.  I  addressed  those  who  con- 
ferred on  me  that  honour,  and  at  the  same  time  I  took 
especial  care  nottorefer  in  my  speech  to  any  measures  that 
might  at  the  time  be  under  consideration.  The  Lord 
Provost  expressed  to  me  immediately  afterwards  his  re- 
gret that  I  had  not  expressed  my  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  he  added,  that  it  was  the  wish 
of  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  give  a  pub- 
lic dinner,  to  which  I  should  be  invited  to  attend.  I 
told  him  I  was  unwilling  to  receive  that  honour,  and 
that,  among  other  reasons,  having  formed  a  very  strong 
opinion  as  to  the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued  as 
to  the  Corn  Laws,  I  could  neither  be  silent  in  justice  to 
my  own  opinion,  nor  could  I  declare  fully  and  freely 
that  opinion  without  some  risk  of  embarrassing  the  pub- 
lic councils  of  my  Sovereign.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I. 
found,  by  the  public  prints,  and  by  the  London  Gazette, 
that  her  Majesty's  servants  had  met ;  that  they  had  been 
in  consultation  for  many  days ;  that  no  result  appeared ; 
that  it  was  confidently  reported  that  no  proposition  had 
been  adopted,  or  even  made;  and  there  was  also  the  re- 
gular announcement  in  the  Gazette  of  the  further  proro- 
gation of  Parliament.  Under  these  cirenmstances,  I  did 
think  that  the  ministers  were  not  performing  their  duty 
to  then-  Sovereign  and  to  their  country.  It  was  my  opi- 
nion that  it  was  advisable  to  call  Parliament  together  to 
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it  was  not  confined  to  the  Government — many  state- 
ments of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  more 
especially  the  uncertainty  in  which  Ireland  was  on 
that  subject,  (Hear,  hear.)  The  tight  hon.  gentle- 
man stated  to  night  that  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Government  found,  that  as  regarded  the  kind  of 
food  which  is  the  sustenance  of  four  millions  of  the 
people,  four-eighths  of  the  crop  were  supposed  to  be  se- 
riously injured,  that  one-eighth  of  it  was  necessary  for 
seed,  and  that  there  remained  only  three-eighths  of  the 
crop  of  the  year  for  the  food  of  the  people.  I  did  con- 
sider such  a  state  of  things  most  alarming.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  I  was  not  alone  in  that  opinion,  but  that  at  the 
time  when  I  was  refraining  from  a  public  expression  of 
it,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  had  formed  an 
opinion  at  least  equally  strong,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
three  of  his  colleagues,  had  expressed  that  opinion  in  the 
Cabinet  Councils.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  it  was  not  forme 
to  know  that  such  an  opinion  had  been  expressed.  I 
I  could  only  gather  from  the  consequences  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Cabinet — that  is  to  say,  from  its  inaction — 
that  no  decision  had  been  come  to.  It  was  in  that  state 
of  things  that  the  letter  I  allude  to  was  published.  It 
was  published  on  the  26th  of  November,  and  it  did  state 
very  strongly  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
Law,  and  it  also  expressed  my  opinion,  that  as  the 
Government  seemed  to  be  inactive,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  public  to  express  their  opinion  in  a  con- 
stitutional manner,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain 
the  remedies  which  seemed  necessary.  If  the  facts 
arid  opinions  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  correct, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  I  was  justified  in  so  stating  my 
opinion  to  the  public.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  know  that  some 
persons  of  low  minds  have  supposed  that  I  had  intended, 
as  it  was  called,  to  advertise  for  office  by  expressing  that 
opinion  ;  but  nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts  than 
that  intention.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  did  wish  that  there 
should  be  such  an  expression  of  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  compelled,  by  its  constitutional  expres- 
sion of  it,  to  yield  to  that  opinion,  and  save  the  country 
from  very  serious  evils.  It  appears  that  on  the  26th  of 
November  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  urged  that 
the  ports  should  be  opened  for  the  admission  of  grain, 
and  that  the  Corn  Laws  themselves  should  be  considered. 
Sir,  unfortunately  (for  I  think  it  was  a  misfortune),  the 
Cabinet  did  not  agree  to  that  opinion,  and  there  was  a 
difference,  the  extent  of  which  he  did  not  explain  to- 
night, but  which  was  to  such  an  extent  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  thought  he  could  not  usefully  carry  on 
the  government  of  this  country.  On  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber the  Minister  resigned.  On  the  8th,  at  night,  I  re-, 
ceived  from  her  Majesty  a  command  to  wait  on  her  at 
Osbornc-house,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.   I  arrived  in  Lon- 


don on  the  10th,  and  on  the  11th  I  proceeded  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Now,  of  course  it  could  not  but  ap- 
pear to  me  that  her  Majesty  had  received  the  resig- 
nation of  her  Ministers,  and  that  she  wished  to  con- 
sult me  as  to  the  formation  of  an  Administration.  T  felt 
that  in  any  ordinary  circumstances  the  only  thing  I 
could  usefully  do  would  have  been  to  decline  that  com- 
mission. The  party  to  which  I  belong  were  in  a  mino- 
rity of  from  90  to  100  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
could  not  think  that  it  would  be  for  the  public  service 
to  expose  her  Majesty  to  the  chance  of  an  arrangement 
which  must  very  soon  lead  to  another  change.  (Hear.) 
1  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  causes  why  in  the  present 
Parliament  the  numbers  of  those  who  generally  agree 
with  me  in  opinion  arc  inferior  to  those  who  follow  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  ;  but  I  must  state,  because  it  is  my 
opinion,  and  I  cannot  conceal  it,  that  during  the  time  we 
were  in  the  Administration  our  motives  never  received 
a  fair  construction  (hear),  and  our  measures  never  re- 
ceived an  impartial  consideration  (hear)  from  those  who 
are  our  political  opponents.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  be  that, 
Sir,  as  it  may,  the  result  being  that  we  were  in  a  mino- 
rity, 1  could  not  consider  that  it  would  he  for  the  public 
service  that  we  should  form  a  Government.  Sir,  I  was 
no  sooner  admitted  to  an  audience  of  Her  Majesty, 
than  she  informed  me  she  had  sent  for  mc  to  under- 
take the  formation  of  a  new  Administration.  I  at  once 
stated  to  her  what  I  now  state,  that  those  1  acted  with 
were  in  a  minority.  Her  Majesty  replied  by  putting  into 
my  hand  a  paper,  which  she  said  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  given  to  her  just  before,  the  day  before  I  be- 
lieve, stating  generally  thG  reasons  why  he  had  resigned, 
and  stating  also  that  he  would  be  ready  in  his  private 
capacity  to  give  every  assistance  and  support  to  what- 
ever new  ministry  her  Majesty  might  choose  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.)  Sir, 
I  immediately  stated  to  her  Majesty  that  the  perusal  of 
that  paper  altered  the  state  of  the  question,  and  that  if 
her  Majesty  would  permit  me  I  would  eonsult  those  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  acting  with,  and  ascertain  from  them 
what  their  sentiments  were  as  to  our  duty  to  her  Majesty. 
I  immediately  came  back  to  London,  where  I  consulted 
a  few  persons  who  were  within  reach,  and  who  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  very  desirable,  if  possible,  to  know  ex- 
actly the  nature  of  the  measure  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  in  contemplation.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
was  good  enough  to  call  on  me,  and  to  inform  me  gene- 
rally of  the  state  of  this  country  and  of  Ireland,  and  to 
give  me  all  the  information  it  was  desirable  for  me  to 
know.  I  stated  to  him  the  wish  of  my  colleagues.  He 
next  day  stated  to  me  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  now  at. 
the  head  of  the  Government  did  not  think  it  woidd  be 
convenient  for  the  public  service  that  he  should  state  the 
details  of  the  measures  he  proposed  on  the  subject  of  the 
Com  Laws.  I  then  again  called  together  those  with 
whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  acting,  and  stated  that  1 
would  endeavour  to  frame  an  outline  of  a  measure  on 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  communicate  it  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  a  mea- 
sure which  would  meet  with  his  support.  Now,  I  may 
be  asked,  and  therefore  I  will  state  it  at  once,  what 
prospect  I  can  have  of  carrying  any  measure  of  the 
kind  ?  I  have  already  stated  that  my  opinion  was  that 
it  was  not  advisable  for  me  to  attempt  to  form  an  Ad- 
ministration, but  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Com  Laws,  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
thought  with  his  Administration  he  was  not  likely  to 
effect,  I  did  consider  that  such  a  settlement  would  be 
so  great  an  advantage  to  the  country, — that  to  obtain  it 
woidd  put  an  end  to  so  much  of  discontent,  while  it  would 
be  the  source  of  so  much  future  good,  that  I  ^should  be 
justified  in  encountering  great  risks  for  the  attainment 
of  such  an  object.  But  there  was  another  and  a  further 
question.  Suppose  I  were  to  have  proposed  a  settle- 
ment of  the  corn  question,  should  I  attempt  it  without 
endeavouring  to  get  such  a  majority  of  this  House  as 
would  influence  the  House  of  Lords,  or  should  I  propose 
to  her  Majesty  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  obtain  the 
triumph  over  their  opinions  by  public  opinion  ex- 
pressed at  the  elections  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  I  confess 
it  appeared  to  me  that  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain 
a  settlement  of  the  Corn  Laws  without  having  re- 
course to  a  general  election,  without  putting  in  strife 
the  various  interests,  commercial  and  manufacturing, 
against  the  landed  and  agricultural,  that  would  be 
the  course  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  But 
it  was  impossible  that  I  could  obtain  much  concurrence 
in  this  House  unless  I  had  not  only  the  support  of  those 
who  agree  with  me,  and  of  those  who  support  the 
cause  of  absolute  Free  Trade,  but  also  that  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  a  considerable  number  of 
those  who  usually  support  his  measures.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman,  in  a  letter  which  her  Majesty  showed 
me  (and  which  I  would  read  if  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man wished  me),  said  for  reasons  which  I  think  cogent, 
that  it  was  not,in  his  opinion,  desirable  that  a  person  out  of 
the  service  of  the  Crown  should  be  consulted  on  the  details 
of  a  measure  which  would  be  snbmittedon  the  responsibility 
ofthc  Government.  I  had  then  to  consider  what  was  the 
kind  of  measure  which,  if  I  formed  a  Government,  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  propose.  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  hold  a  consultation  with  those  with  whom  I  was 
accustomed  to  act ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the  letter 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded  was  written  from  a 
strong  feeling  of  public  duty,  and  an  apprehension 
of  public  danger,  and  when  only  two  persons  with, 
whom  I  happened  to  be  in  immediate  relation  were 
cognisant  of  my  intention.  I  thought  it  necessary 
therefore  to  consult  with  those  who  usnaliy  act  with 
mc,  and  who  were  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  as  to  how  far  they  were  agreed  on  the  question, 
before  I  undertook  so  arduous  a  duty  as  the  settlement 
of  the  Com  Laws,  that  I  might  avoid  the  risk  of  forming 
a  Government,  and  putting  the  country  to  great  incon- 
venience, when  there  was  a  chance  of  the  measure,  nof 
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being  assented  to  by  my  colleagues.  Sir,  the  grounds 
on  which,  in  the  letter  to  which  the  right  hon.  baronet 
has  referred,  I  stated  my  opinion  that  the  Corn  Laws 
onght  to  be  settled,  were,  first,  that  the  proposal  of  any 
duty  at  present,  without  a  provision  for  its  extinction 
in  a  short  period,  would  only  prolong  a  contest,  already 
sufficiently  fruitful  of  animosity  and  discontent.  CHear.) 
I  stated  also  that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Legis- 
lature could  ever  regulate  the  corn  markets  with  the  be- 
nefit that  would  result  from  entire  Free  Trade  ;  but 
I  also  said,  let  the  Ministers  propose  such  a  revision 
of  taxation  as  would  in  their  opinions  render  the  public 
burdens  more  just  and  equal,  and  let  them  add  any  other 
regulation  which  a  cautious  and  scrupulous  forbearance 
might  suggest.  Those  were  the  general  principles  on 
which  I  proposed  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  to 
the  Corn  Laws.  Perhaps  I  can  best  explain  my  views 
by  reading  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Her  Majesty,  a 
part  of  which  was  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man. 1  cannot  read  it  without  referring  to  some  mea- 
sures which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  stated  to  have 
in  contemplation.  I  should  state  that  I  repeat  them 
from  memory,  because  of  the  first  letter  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  which  was  shown  me  by  her  Majesty,  I  never 
had  a  copy.  This  is  the  letter  which  I  sent  to  her 
Majesty  : — 

"  Cheshnm  place,  Dec.  1(1,  1K45. 

"  Lord  John  Russell  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  the 
following  considerations : 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel's  letter  to  your  Majesty,  communicated 
to  Lord  John  Russell  at  Osborne  House,  offers  the  support 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  his  successors,  provided  their  measures 
shoidd  be  founded  on  certain  principles,  which  are  there  ex- 
plained, and  framed  in  a  spirit  of  caution  and  forbearance 
towards  the  interest  to  be  affected. 

"The  measures  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  in  contempla- 
tion appear  to  have  been  the  present  suspension  Of  the  duties 
on  corn — a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  at  no  remote  period,  pre- 
ceded by  a  diminution  of  duties ;  relief  to  the  occupiers  of 
laud  from  burdens  by  which  they  are  peculiarly  affected,  as 
far  as  it  may  be  practicable. 

"  Upon  full  consideration  of  these  proposals,  Lord  John 
Russell  is  prepared  to  assent  to  the  opening  of  tne  ports,  and 
to  the  fiscal  relief  which  it  was  intended  to  afford. 

"But  upon  maturely  weighing  the  second  proposal,  that 
by  which  duties  would,  after  a  suspension,  or  temporary  re- 
peal, namely,  be  re-imposed  and  again  diminished,  there  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  grave  objections  to  such  a  measure. 

"  The  advantage  given  thereby  to  the  land  appears  to  him 
more  apparent  than  real ;  the  uncertainty  of  prices  in  future 
years  will  be  aggravated,  and  the  prospect  of  a  complete 
Free  Trade  would  be  still  kept  in  the  distance ;  the  prospect 
alarming  the  fanner,  and  the  distance  irritating  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers. 

"In  this  view  he  finds  that  many  persons  deeply  engaged 
to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  agricultural  class  en- 
tirely participate. 

"  So  great  an  object  as  the  settlement  of  this  question 
might  indeed  have  been  held  sufficient  to  justify  the  support 
of  Sir  R.  Peel's  Administration,  had  tiny  proposed  such  a 
measure.  But,  as  Lord  J.  Russell  is  placed  at  present,  he 
could  not  himself  propose  a  measure  against  which  the 
weight  of  argument,  ns  well  as  public  opinion,  appeals  to 
him  to  preponderate. 

"  Had  the  harvest  been  plentiful,  and  corn  cheap,  it 
might  have  been  very  advisable  to  have  diminished  the 
duties  gradually,  but  the  restoration  of  a  duty  after  suspen- 
sion has  all  the  appearance  of  the  re-euactmeut  of  a  protec- 
tive law. 

"  Lord  John  Russell  humbly  submits  to  your  Majesty  that 
should  the  proposal  of  an  immediate  repeal,  instead  of  im- 
mediate suspension  and  ultimate  repeal  of  the  Corn  law,  pre- 
clude Sir  Robert  Peel  from  affording  that  support  to  the  new 
Government  which  he  so  spontaneously  and  handsomely 
offered  in  bis  letter  of  the  10th  of  December,  Lord  John 
Russell  must  humbly  decline  the  task  so  graciously  confided 
to  him  by  your  Majesty. 

"  Lord  John  Russell  concurs  with  the  reasoning  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  which  shows  the  inexpediency  of  pledging  him 
to  the  outline  of  a  series  of  measures. 

"  The  measures  for  fiscal  purposes,  therefore,  would  have 
to  be  considered  in  detail  by  those  alone  who  may  be  in  your 
Majesty's  sendee. 

"Lord  John  Russell  trusts  that  your  Majesty  will  attri- 
bute the  reluctance  which,  he  feels  to  undertake  the  Govern- 
ment without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  bis  very  deep  sense  of  the  injury  the  country 
may  sustain  from  the  rejection  of  a  measure  of  such  vital 
importance,  and  not  to  a  desire  to  obtain  a  security  for  those 
who  may  be  in  power." 

Her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  answer  my  letter 
the  same  evening, iufonningme  that  she  had  sent  to  Sir  R. 
Peel,  and  that  she  understood  the  motives  by  which  I  was 
guided  in  endeavouring  to  procure  support  for  the  great 
measure  which  I  had  undertaken  to  propose.  All  I  shall 
say  in  this  pb-ce  is,  that  those  rumours  winch  were  circula- 
ted, that  I  was  unable  to  bring  those  I  consulted  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  were  utterly  unfoun- 
ded. (Hear,  hear.)  Those  I  consulted— all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  my  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  persons  who  had 
belonged  to  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and  had  been  in 
the  Cabinet  during  either  the  present  or  the  former  reign- 
entirely  concurred  with  me  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
my  letter.  Her  Majesty  next  day  desired  I  would  attend  her 
at  Windsor  Castle ;  and  when  I  then  explained  the  difficulty 
which  I  felt,  she  put  into  my  hands  a  letter  from  the  right 
hon.  baronet,  which,  if  lie  has  no  objection,  I  will  read. 

Sir  R.  Pkel. — I  have  no  objection. 

Lord.).  RUSSELL  then  read  the  following  letter  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  her  Majesty : — 

"  Whitehall,  Dec.  17,  1845. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, and  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acknowledgiii" 
the  receipt  of  your  Majesty  s  letter  of  yesterday,  which 
reached  lum  at  a  late  hour  last  night. 

a  Sir  Robert  Peel  feels  assured  that  your  Majesty  will 
lenrrit  Mm  humbly  to  refer  to  the  communications  be 
Iish  addressed  to  your  Majesty  since  bis  tender  of  rcsignn- 
tion,  as  au  evidence  of  his  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  in  a 
private  capneity  in  the  adjustment  of  the  question  of  the 
corn  laws. 

"  la  the  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  your  Majesty,  he 
expresses  his  concurrence  in  the  reasoning  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  which  shows  the  inexpediency  of  pledging  Sir  Robert 


Peel  to  the  outline  of  a  series  of  measures  connected  with 
the  settlement  of  that  question. 

"  Lord  John  Russell  requires,  at  the  same  time,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  should  give  assurances  which  amount  substan- 
tially to  a  pledge,  that  he  will  support  one  of  those  mea- 
sures, namely,  the  immediate  aud  total  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  humbly  expresses  to  your  Majesty  his 
regret  that  he  does  not  feel  it  to  Lie  consistent  with  bis  duty 
to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this  important  question 
in  Parliament,  being  fettered  by  a  previous  engagement  of 
the  nature  of  that  required  from  him." 

Now,  Sir,  (continued  the  noble  lord),  Ithink  theright  hon. 
gentleman  has  somewhat  misunderstood  the  letter  winch  I 
addressed  to  her  Majesty.    What  I  wanted  was,  not  a  pre- 
vious pledge  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman;  but 
what  I  thought  was,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  having 
stated  the  general  nature  of  the  measure  he  proposed — if  we 
afterwards  proposed  a  measure  going  beyond  what  he  was 
prepared  to  bring  forward — if  be  should  then  find  himself 
precluded  from  supporting  it,  we  should  incur  the  same  evil 
I  have  already  alluded  to.    What  I  wished  from  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was,  that  he  should  not  feel  himself  precluded 
from  taking  the  measure  into  consideration  when  brought 
into  Parliament.    The  letter  f  have  just  read,  though  it  pro- 
ceeds on  a  misunderstanding  of  my  letter,  seems  to  amount 
substantially  to  this — that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
quite  ready  to  consider,  aud  did  not  regard  himself  as  pre- 
cluded from  supporting  such  a  measure,  if  brought  before 
Parliament  by  tier  Majesty's  ministers.    On  considering 
that  letter,  those  with  whom  I  consulted,  as  well  as  my- 
self, were  of  opinion,  that  though  the  task  was  one  sub- 
ject to  great  risk,  though   it  was  full   of  danger  and 
hazard;  yet,  placed  as  we  were,  we  should  run  that  peril, 
and  assure  her  Majesty  that  we  would  undertake  the  task. 
When  I  cume  to  that  determination,  I  was  by  no  means 
blind  to  the  very  heavy  responsibility  which  lay  upon  nie. 
I  have  already  said  that  1   wished  the  question  of  the 
Corn  Laws  settled ;   but  I    wish   that,  settlement  to  be 
effected,  if  possible,  without  a  violent  struggle  between  dif- 
ferent interests  in  the  country,  by  the  full  and  deliberate 
consent  of  Parliament.    I  was  aware — I  hardly  know  how  I 
should  express  that  opinion — but  I  was  aware  that  many  po- 
liticians, and  many  who  care  little  about  politics,  parties 
connected  with  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  and  in- 
terested in  thequestio  ,  as  well  i  s  men  who  sit  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  who  are  of  the  Liberal  party,  whatever  their 
various  denominations,  had  declared,  when  the  question  was 
put  to  them  w  hether  they  were  disposed  to  support  a  mea- 
sure brought  forward  by  Sir  R.  Peel  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  that  they  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  having 
more  at  heart  the  success  of  the  measure  than  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  any  political  party  (hear);  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  was  also  aware  that  there  were  men 
who  followed  Sir  R.  Peel,  who  would  follow  him  and  give 
bun  their  confidence  so  as  to  maintain  him  in  power,  but 
who  would  not  vote  for  any  measure  founded  on  the  same 
principle.  (Cheers.)    Now ,  I  must  state  this,  because  it  is  a 
fact,  that  the  opinions  to  which  I  refer  in  favour  of  such  a 
measure  were  conveyed  to  me,  not  only  by  many  persons 
who  were  personally  known  to  me,  but  by  many  others 
whose  names  I  bad  never  heard — persons  connected  with 
Manchester  and  other  places,  who  were  especially  anxious 
for  a  settlement  of  the  question.     (Hear,  hear,  fiear.) 
I  thought  it  would  be  incurring  great  hazard  and  risk 
to  take  upon  myself  to  act  upon  a  different  opinion.  (Hear, 
hear.)    But  I  certainly  thought  that  wlule  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  and  his  colleagues  who  supported  him  in  the 
Cabinet  would  promote  a  settlement  of  the  Corn  Laws,  there 
were  many  others,  such  as  the  noble  lord  who  moved  the 
Address  to-night,  that  would  give  me  their  support  if  they 
thought  the  measure  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  though  I  was  not  the  person  who  possessed  their  poli- 
tical confidence.  But  we  felt  we  had  a  great  risk  to  encounter, 
and  that  if  we  should  fail  in  our  attempt,  if  we  proposed  a 
measure  only  to  give  rise  to  a  long  protracted  struggle, 
or  some  new  Administration  should  be  formed  to  begin  a 
new  settlement  of  the  question,  and  propose  a  new  measure, 
I  knew  that  on  us  would  fall  the  blame  of  having  at- 
tempted what  we  could  not  accomplish.  While,  then,  having 
this  difficult  task  before  me,  I  felt  it  was  necessary  that 
all  those  with  whom  I  consulted  should  be  ready  and  willing 
to  take  part  in  an  Administration,  to  bear  ihe  risk  and  en- 
counter the  opposition  to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  and 
to  give  their  co-operation  and  advice  as  official  Ministers  of 
the  Crown — I  must  say  that  the  disposition  of  those  with 
whom  I  consulted  in  general — I  must  bear  this  testimony  that 
they  looked  only  to  public  objects,  that  they  did  not  consider 
whether  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  their  party  or  of  them- 
selves that  an  Administration  should  be  formed,  but  that 
they  did  consider  above  all,  and  over  all,  the  great  questions 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  decide.   I,  therefore,  told 
her  Majesty  on  the  18th  of  December,  that  I  was  ready  to 
undertake  the  formation  of  an  Administration ;  but  on  the 
following  morning,  after  I  had  endeavoured  to  make  my  ar- 
rangements, I  found  that  one  of  those  with  whom  I 
had  consulted  had  objections  which  it  was  impossible 
to  overcome,  and  that  I  should  lose  his  assistance  in 
the  Administration  which  I  proposed  to  form.   I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  on  the  grounds  of  those  objec- 
tions, it  is  quite  enough  to  say  that  they  had  power  to  deprive 
me  of  the  assistance  of  his  services.   His  n.ime  has  been 
frequently  mentioned,  and  1  see  not  why  I  should  not  state 
that  I  refer  to  Lord  Grey.  With  the  highest  respect  for  Lord 
Grey,  for  his  great  talents,  for  his  courage  and  his  honesty, 
I  should  nevertheless  not  hove  thought,  on  an  ordinary 
occasion  that  the  loss  of  a  person,  even  of  his  im- 
portance, should  have  prevented  me  from  undertaking  the 
formation  of  a  Government.    But  when  I  take  in  view  the 
risk  which  was  to  be  encountered,  and  the  necessity  which 
existed  that  we  should  all  go  together  on  this  great  question 
— when  I  considered  that  my  noble  friend  was  among  the 
first  of  those  acting  with  me  in  Parliament,  who  declared 
that  he  regarded  no  other  measure  but  complete  free  trade  in 
corn  adequate  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  country— when 
I  put  all  those  things  together,  I  did  think  that  the  task  of 
forming  a  Government,  leaving  out  my  noble  friend,  was  a 
task  which  I  was  not  justified  in  attempting.    1  could  not 
hut  consider,  that  if  my  noble  friend  was  absent  from  that 
Ministry,  all  kiuds  of  interpretations  would  be  put  upon  his 
absence  and  the  Ministry  be  weakened  at  its  veiy  commence- 
ment.   Considering,  therefore,  the  absolute  necessity,  as  I 
thought  there  w  as,  tor  complete  agreement,  considering  the 
importance  of  the  person  who  could  not  take  a  part  in  the 
Administration,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  neces- 
sary forme  to  give  up  the  task  which  Her  Majesty  had  gra- 
ciously confided  to  me.    Some  may  say  tho  attempt  might 
have  been  made  to  remedy  that  difference.   But  1  had  to 


consider  that  for  more  than  eight  days  the  country  had  been 
kept  in  expectation — that  the  wont  of  a  Government  was  a 
very  serious  evil — and  that  if  I  could  not  succeed  in  forming 
an  Administration,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  in  all 
probability  think  it  his  duty  to  attempt  effecting  a  settlement 
of  the  question.  It  was  in  this  mind,  therefore,  that  1 
waited  upon  Her  Majesty  on  the  nioming  of  the  xiOth  of 
December,  and  made  the  following  communication  to  Her 
Majesty : — 

"  Chesham-place,  Dec.  20,  1845. 

"Lord  John  Russell  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  state  that  he  has  found  it 
impossible  to  form  an  administration. 

"  Lord  John  Russell  was  aware  from  the  first  moment 
when  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  propose  to  him  this  com- 
mission, that  there  were  veiy  great  difficulties  in  the  way, 
which  it  required  th«  most  cordial  co  operation  on  the  part 
of  his  friends,  and  the  firm  support  of  a  large  portion  of  those 
who  followed  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  surmount. 

"  Lord  John  Russell  has  had  solely  in  view  the  settlement 
of  the  question  of  the  Com  Laws,  by  which  the  country  is 
so  much  agitated.  ' 

"  Those  who  have  served  your  Majesty  and  your  royal 
predecessor  in  Cabinet  offices  during  the  administrations  of 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne,  who  were  now  in  political 
connection  with  Lord  John  Russell,  were  consulted  by  liim. 
They  agreed  on  the  principles  by  which  they  would  be 
guided  in  framing  a  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  Cora 
Laws.  Thus  one  great  difficulty  was  surmounted.  But,  as 
the  party  which  acts  with  Lord  John  Russell  is  in  a  mino- 
rity in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  was  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  they  were  likely  to  obtain  the  support  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

"  Your  Majesty  is  acquainted  with  all  that  has  passed  on 
this  subject.  Lord  John  Russell  is  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  willing  from  the  commencement  to 
the  end  to  diminish  the  difficulties  in  the  course  of  a  new 
Government  prepared  to  attempt  the  settlement  of  the  corn 
laws.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not,  of  course,  rely  on  the 
support  of  bis  political  friends,  should  the  proposed  measure 
be  in  their  eyes  dangerous  and  unwise. 

"  In  this  uncertainty  of  obtaining  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  all  those  who 
were  prominent  in  the  political  party  to  which  Lord  John 
Russell  is  attached  should  give  their  zealous  aid,  and  act  in 
concert  in  the  new  Administration, 

"  Lord  John  Russell  has,  in  one  instance,  been  unable  to 
obtain  this  concert,  and  he  must  now  consider  that  task  oa 
hopeless,  which  has  been  from  the  beginning  hazardous. 

"  Lord  John  Russell  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  embarrass- 
ment caused  by  the  present  state  of  public  affairs.  He  will 
be  ready,  therefore,  to  do  all  in  his  power,  as  a  member  of 
Parliament,  to  promote  the  settlement  of  that  question  which 
in  present  circumstances,  is  the  source  of  so  much  danger, 
especially  to  the  welfare  and  peace  of  Ireland. 

"Lord  John  Russell  would  have  formed  bis  Ministry  on 
the  basis  of  a  complete  Free  Trade  in  corn,  to  be  established 
at  once  without  gradation  or  delay.  He  would  have  ac- 
companied that  proposal  with  measures  of  relief  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  occupiers  of  land  from  the  burdens 
to  w  hich  they  are  subjected.  But  he  w  ill  be  little  disposed 
to  insist,  us  a  member  of  Parliament,  ou  what  may  seem  to 
your  Majesty's  advisers  an  impracticable  course.  The  coun- 
try requires,  above  all  things,  an  early  and  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  a  question  which,  if  not  settled,  may  in  an  adverse 
state  of  affairs  cause  a  fearful  convulsion." 

I  owe  a  debt  of  the  deepest  gratitude  to  her  Majesty  for 
the  gracious  manner  in  which  she  entrusted  me  with  the 
task  of  forming  an  administration,  and  for  the  facilities 
which  she  was  always  ready  to  afford  with  the  view  of 
lessening  the  difficulties  of  the  task  I  had  undertaken.  Her 
Majesty  has  imposed  upon  me  a  burden  of  obligation  which 
I  cannot  sufficiently  acknowledge.  I  would  say,  in  reference 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  offer  of  assistauce,  that  it 
was  entirely  spontaneous ;  and  as  to  his  subsequent 
communications,  there  was  nothing  that  tended  to  make 
my  task  more  difficult.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  With  regard 
to  my  noble  friend  Lord  Grey,  I  um  exceedingly  sorry  that  I 
was  not  able  to  overcome  his  objections;  but,  in  justice  to 
him,  I  should  certainly  state  that  they  did  not  arise  from 
any  objects  of  a  personal  nature,  but  that  they  were  of  a  pub- 
he  nature,  and  were  stated  by  him  in  what  he  felt  to  be  the 
discharge  of  a  public  duty.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  to  the  ques- 
tion now  in  agitation  with  regard  to  the  Corn  Laws,  I  do 
hope  w  e  may  be  able  to  come  to  such  an  agreement  as  may 
afford  the  country  the  hope  of  its  peaceable  settlement  at  the 
present  time.  (Cheers.)  At  agricultural  meetings  I  have 
with  no  inconsiderable  surprise  seen  it  alleged  that  the 
danger  had  been  exaggerated,  and  therefore  that  the  pro- 
tecting laws  should  be  left  as  at  present.  But  do  the  gen- 
tlemen who  use  such  language  never  carry  their  thoughts 
forward  ?  Do  they  never  consider  that,  if  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  visit  us  with  an  affliction  lighter  than  was  at 
one  time  dreaded,  such  may  not  always  be  their  consola- 
tion; that  there  may  come  a  time  when  scarcity  will 
be  undoubted — when  it  will  come  home  to  the  eyes, 
the  understandings,  and  the  feelings  of  every  man — ■ 
when  the  prospect  of  famine  may  be  too  real  and  too  near 
not  to  appid  the  stoutest  hearted  amongst  us  ?  And  do  they 
wish  to  wait  for  such  a  time  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Do  they  think 
it  desirable  that  a  settlement  of  the  Corn  Laws  should  be 
delayed  till  a  season  shall  come  when  we  shall  have  no  power 
of  ohoice,  no  discretion  left  to  be  exercised  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  measure,  but  when  the  multitude  will  imperiously 
demand  the  instant  abrogation  of  the  laws  which  limit  the 
supplies  of  food.  Is  there  any  one  who  has  watched  events 
that  will  say  the  law  of  184 "J  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
food  of  the  people,  and  that  a  measure  for  the  free  admis- 
sion of  foreign  corn  not  is  required  ?  The  House  has  heard 
what  the  author  of  the  law  has  said  to-night.  The  House 
has  beard  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  stated  us  the 
result  of  his  observations  and  experience.  He,  with  his 
natural  talents;  he,  with  his  acquired  experience;  he, 
placed  at  the  head  of  atfiurs,  with  that  heavy  responsibility 
weighing  upon  him  which  be  has  so  truly  described,  which 
involves  the  highest  honour  and  trust  to  which  a  subject 
can  attain,  but  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  grave 
if  not  the  most  alarming  of  responsibilities.  (Cries  of 
hear,  hear.)  I  do  trust,  therefore,  we  ore  about  to  see 
a  settlement  of  this  question.  When  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man brings  forward  bis  measure,  1  shah  perhaps  have  some 
observations  to  make,  both  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  mea- 
sure itself,  as  to  the  provisions  which  may  accompany  it,  and 
as  to  the  inexpediency  of  waiting,  even  to  the  present  time, 
before  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  184-  was  proposed.  For  the 
present  I  refrain  from  all  such  topics.  I  must,  however,  refer 
to  another  subject  which  is  always  in  my  mind  whenever  I 
think  of  public  affairs— I  mean  the  subject  of  Ireland.  I  WW 
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not  deny  that  I  feel  I  should  have  been  enabled  to  place  the 
•wemment  of  that  country  in  the  hands  of  persons  who,  by 
conciliation  and  firmness,  would  have  tempered  and  allayed 
manv  of  the  evils  which  weigh  on  that  unhappy  coun- 
try. "  I  did  tlunk,  if  I  did  succeed  in  carrying  a  bill  tor 
takin"-  off  restrictive  duties  on  corn  and  various  manufactures 
that  I  might  have  been  able  to  propose  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  which  would 
have  been  the  foundation  of  future  peace.  ( Hear,  hear. )  1 
did  certainly  indulge  in  such  dreams.  I  cannot  assent  to 
any  opinions  in  favour  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  s 
conduct  as  to  Ireland  from  the  time  they  came  into  office  till 
the  present  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  see  now,  according  to  the 
Queen's  Speech,  that  dreadful  acts  of  premeditated  assassi- 
nation call  for  some  new  law.  1  shall  be  ready  to  support 
measures  calculated  to  suppress  such  crimes.  But  there  are 
in  Ireland  adverse  associations— one  asking  for  that  aan- 
cerous,  and  I  think  fatal  measure,  the  repeal  of  the  Union ; 
the  other  issuing  addresses,  from  which  it  appears  they  con- 
sider partiality  should  still  be  the  rule,  nud  that  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  favour 
from  the  Legislature  as  the  Protestants.  I  am  sorry  to 
sav  I  do  not  think  anvthing  has  been  done  or  been  doing 
to  establish  that  peace,  or  procure  for  this  country  that 
affection,  which  are  so  earnestly  to  be  desired.  I  shall 
not  enter  further  on  that  subject.  I  have  stated  the 
transactions  which  took  place  when  her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  call  on  me  to  form  a  Government— the  reason 
whv  I  was  unable  to  do  so— my  views  of  the  policy  which 
has"  been  pursued  in  Irelaud.  I  have  now  only  to  say,  that 
whether  in  office  or  out  of  office,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give 
mv  hearty  assent  to  measures  which  I  think  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  iu  whatever  quarter  they  are  pro- 
nosed.    (Loud  cheers.)  . 

Mr  D'Israeli  followed  Lord  John  Russell  in  a  speech  re- 
plete with  bitterness  and  satire,  and  after  a  short  speech  from 
V r.  Miles,  and  one  or  two  agricultural  members,  the  address 
was  voted  without  opposition,  and  the  house  broke  up  about 
half-past  ten. 

LORD   RADNOR'S   REPLY   TO  LORD 
BROUGHAM  in  the  HOUSE  of  LORDS. 
The  Earl  of  Radnor  confessed  that  he  was  somewhat 
surprised  and  indeed  startled  by  the  energetic  and  un- 
qualified terms  in  which  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
who  had  addressed  the  house  at  such  length  (Lord 
Brougham),  had  reprobated  the  notion  that  a  govern- 
ment should  adopt  measures  in  deference  to  "  pressure 
from  without."    He  was  a  little  surprised  that  such  an 
objection  should  come  from  such  a  source.  (Loud  cries 
of  "  hear,  hear.")    However,  he  was  far  from  expressing 
his  dissent  from  much  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
had  said  upon  this  point.    He  concurred  with  his  friend 
in  thinking  that  it  was  a  deplorable  thing  that  a  govern- 
ment should  never  take  a  wise,  a  judicious,  or  a  salutary 
step,  unless  under  the  coercion  of  pressure  from  without. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)    It  was  indeed  very  much  to  he  la- 
mented, but  how  could  it  be  helped  ?    Tliis  state  of 
things  could  not  be  avoided  so  long  as  there  was  a  go- 
vernment in  this  country  which  would  not  or  could  not 
lead  the  public  mind  (loud  cries  of  "  hear,  hear")— a 
government  which  did  not  address  itself  to  the  com- 
mon sense  and  sound  judgment  of  the  community, 
and  which  never  thought  of  enforcing  its  measures 
by    reason    and    argument.     Such   a  government 
must  always  yield  to    "  the  pressure    from  with- 
out." (Hear,  hear,  hear.)    He  admitted  with  sorrow 
and  shame,  that  for  many  years  back  it  had  been  too 
much  the  practice  of  Governments  in  this  country  to  in- 
troduce salutary  measures  only  under  the  compulsion  of 
that  description  of  influence  which  his  noble  friend  had 
designated  "  the  pressure  from  without  ;"  (hear,  hear  ;) 
it  was  a  lamentable  fact,  bnt  not  the  less  a  fact. 
He  would  be  glad  to  know  by  what  means  had  all 
those  great  measures  been  carried  through  Parliament 
which  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had  supported  so 
powerfully  by  his  eloquence  in  by-gone  days  ?    Was  it 
not  by  the  pressure  from  without  ?  (hear,  hear ;)  how 
ha«l  the  Reform  Bill  been  carried,  he  should  like  to 
know  ?  (hear,  hear  ;)  how,  but  by  the  pressure  from 
without?  (hear,  hear  ;)  how  had  the  abolition  of  slavery 
been  accomplished  ?  (hear,  hear  ;)  how,  but  by  the 
pressure  from  without  ?    And  was  it  not  notoriously 
true  that  it  was  by  the  like  means  that  the  repeal  of  the 
orders  of  council  had  been  effected,  and  that  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill,  after  encountering  for  many  succes- 
sive years  the  most  desperate  opposition,  at  length  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  ?     He  would 
wish  to  ask  his  noble  and  learned  friend  before  he 
left  his  place,  to  what  circumstance  he  attributed  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  ?    Would  his 
noble  friend  hesitate  to  reply,  "To  the  pressure  from 
without"  (loud  cries  of  "  hear,  hear")  ?    He  (the  Earl 
of  Radnor  lamented  that  the  fact  should  be  so,  for  it  was 
a  fact  by  no  means  honourable  to  our  rulers ;  but  it  must 
of  necessity  occur  in  every  country  where  the  people  out- 
stripped in  intelligence  the  government  which  was  in 
possession  of  the  helm  of  the  state  (loud  cheers.)  He 
must  be  pardoned  if  he  took  leave  to  observe,  that  in  his 
opinion  nothing  couH  be  more  unfair  or  more  unjusti- 
fiable than  the  attack  which  his  noble  friend  had  made 
upon  the  leading  members  of  the  Anti-Com-law  League 
(hear,  hear,  hear.)    He  liad  denounced  the  raising  of 
i    voluntary  contributions  ;  but,  in  so  doing,  he  had  very 
wisely  and  properly  made  a  reservation  in  favour  of  col- 
lections for  charitable  purposes.    Amongst  such  collec- 
tions he  (Lord  Radnor)  hesitated  not  to  class  the  collec 
tion  which  was  made  by  the  League  (hear,  hear,  hear.) 
Of  all  things  in  the  world,  the  raising  of  money  with 
i    a  view  to  the  demolition  of  the  detestable  Com  Laws 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  charitable  (hear,  hear, 
and  loud  cheers.)    But  nothing  could  be  more  absuri 
(under  favour  lie  it  spoken)  than  his  noble  friend's  doc- 
trine with  respect  to  the  levying  of  contributions.  (Hear, 
hear.)    If  that  doctrine  were  to  hold  good,  a  contribu 
tion  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railway 
woald  lie  unconstitutional  ;  (hear,  hear  ;)  so  too  would 
ttfttubscription  which  was  now  on  foot  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  metropolitan  poor  ; 


(hear,  hear  ;)  so  too  would  a  collection  for  the  erection 
of  a  church  or  public  edifice  of  any  kind;  in  a  word, 
there  was  no  conceivable  purpose  for  which  men,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  discretion,  might  think  fit  to  sub- 
scribe their  own  money,  which  would  not  be  absolute')- 
and  scandalously  unconstitutional,  if  the  doctrine  of  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  were  to  pass  current    (L  aid 
cries  of  Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)    His  noble  friend  had 
peremptorily  asserted  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to 
subscribe  to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  ;  but,  with 
all  possible  respect  for  his  noble  friend,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  denying  this  assertion.  (Hear, 
hear.)    He  (Lord  Radnor)  was  himself  a  subscriber 
to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  (hear,  hear),  and  so  far 
from  thinking  that  he  had  done  anything  in  the  least  un- 
constitutional, he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  could 
not  have  done  anything  more  consistent  with  Christian 
charity  than  to  have  subscribed  (hear,  hear,  hear.)  He 
considered  that  every  penny  was  given  in  charity  which 
was  given  to  get  rid  of  these  detestable  Corn  Laws  (hear, 
hear,  and  cheers.)    This  was  his  deliberate  opinion,  and 
he  was  prepared  to  justify  it.    It  was  not  the  fact  that 
the  leaders  of  the  League  were  collecting  money  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  votes.    They  had  no  such  intention. 
They  bought  no  votes.    They  were  engaged  in  a  great 
national  movement,  and  the  object  of  collecting  this 
money  was  to  carry  on  a  profound  and  wisely-devised 
project  of  agitation  for  five  years  longer  if  necessary  ; 
but  they  traded  not  in  votes  nor  in  rent-charges  (hear, 
hear,  and  cheers.)    They  used  their  influence  and  their 
powers  of  persuasion  to  induce  the  people  to  purchase 
what  would  entitle  them  to  votes  (hear,  hear,  hear.) — 
They  exhorted  them  to  lay  out  their  money  in  a  manner 
which  would  enable  them  to  give  expression  to  their  opinions, 
and  that  too  iu  a  way  which  would  have  influence  with  the 
Legislature ;  and  what  could  there  be  more  legitimate — 
what  more  constitutional  than  this  ?    (Hear,  hear.)  Was. 
lie  to  be  told  there  was  anything  unconstitutional  or  illegi- 
mate  in  a  man's  endeavouring  to  give  weight,  currency, 
and  circulation  to  an  opinion  which  lie  had  conscientiously  . 
conceived,  and  which  iu  his  heart  lie  believed  to  be  founded 
on  truth  and  justice?    (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)    It  was 
monstrous  to  say  so.    The  League  did  not  traffic  in  votes, 
they  did  not  buy  and  sell  them  (hear) ;  they  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  50/.  clause  in  the  Reform  Act,  nor  did 
they  split  up  property  to  make  votes,  (Hear,  hear.)  There 
was  nothing  unconstitutional  in  their  proceedings.  It 
was  unconstitutional  to  say  to  the  contrary  (hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.)    He  begged  leave  to  ask  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  whether  he  considered  it  unconstitutional  to  agitate 
(hear,  hear)  ?    His  noble  friend  should  be  the  last  in  the 
world  to  say  so.    (Hear,  hear,  hear.)    Had  not  his  noble 
friend  agitated — zealously  and  powerfully  agitated — for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  (hear,  hear)  ?    Was  he  not  the 
prominent  man  in  that  agitation  (bear,  hear)  ?    Was  he  not 
the  great  leader  in  it  (hear,  hear)  ?   And  when  it  was  at 
length  earned,  who  was  there  who  rejoiced  more  cordially  at 
the  success  of  the  measure  than  he  (hear,  hear)  ?  His 
noble  friend  had  insinuated  that  the  leaders  of  the  League 
were  actuated  by  base  and  mercenary  motives — that,  in  fact, 
they  oidy  consulted  their  own  profit  and  aggrandisement: 
It  was  no  such  thing.     (Loud  cries  of  "hear.")  To  their 
own  great  loss  and  inconvenience,  to  the  great  peril  and  in- 
security of  their  business,  which  they  were  obliged  to  neglect, 
they,  with  vast  expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  labour,  with 
singular  disinterestedness,  and  remarkable  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, devoted  themselves  to  the  Anti  Corn  Law  movement, 
simply  because  they  were  convinced  that  the  repeal  of  that 
hateful  code  would  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  public  in 
general.   It  was  a  little  too  hard  that  die  motives  of  such 
men  should  be  misinterpreted,  their  characters  calumni- 
ated,  and  their  intentions  misrepresented.    The  League 
was  first  instituted  in  the  year  Ifi39,  and  originally  consisted 
of  seven  Manchester  gentlemen.    Since  then  it  had  made 
gigantic  progress  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  had 
already  attained  an  eminence  which  commanded  an  en- 
forced respect.    And  wherefore  was  this  ?  because  the 
people  saw  that  the  cause  which  it  advocated  was  the 
cause  of  justice,  honesty,  and  wisdom  (hear,  hear). 
He  (Lord  Radnor)  for  one  was  resolved  to  support  the 
League  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  ( Hear,  hear. )   He  was 
sorry  that  the  Government  should  be  led  and  coerced  in  this 
way;  bnt  as  long  as  their  Government  was  one  which  did 
not  yield  to  argument  and  the  dictates  of  reason,  so  long 
must  it  of  necessity  submit  to  the  influence  of  the  pressure 
from  without.    (Hear,  hear,  hear.)    His  noble  friend  was 
somewhat  contradictory  in  his  speech,  for  fierce  though  the 
attack  was  which  he  made  upon  the  League,  he  actually 
commenced  his  address  by  expressing  his  gratification  that 
there  was  a  prospect  of  the  country's  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  Free  Trade.    ("  Hear,"  and  cheers.)    How  long  would  it 
have  been  before  the  country  would  have  enjoyed  those 
blessings  were  it  not  for  the  exertions  of  the  League  ? 
(Loud  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear,  hear.")    Were  it  not  for  those 
exertions  lus  noble  friend  would  have  been  obliged  to  de- 
light the  House  with  his  eloquent  speeches  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade  night  after  night  for  many  a  weary  session  in  vain. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)    But  through  the  influence  of 
the  League,  the  "pressure  from  without"  had  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Government,  and  the  Government  must  yield 
to  that  pressure,  or  woe  to  them  and  woe  to  the  country. 
( Hear,  hear.)    The  majority  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of 
the  League,  and  he  (Lord  Radnor)  rejoiced  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  measures  which  the  Government,  no  doubt, 
intended  ere  long  to  bring  forward.   In  conclusion,  he  would 
again  declare  his  conviction  that  the  Anti-Coru-Law  League 
were  actuated  by  no  unworthy — no  mercenary  views — that 
they  did  not  mean  to  do  anything  unconstitutional ;  but  that 
they  agitated  because  they  knew  that  agitation  was  abso- 
lutely necessary;  and  there  was  a  time  when  his  noble 
friend  was  of  the  same  opinion  too.    (Hear,  and  cheers.) 


THE  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  FI  ND. 

We  have  heard  many  good  friends  to  the  cause  in  South- 
ampton express  an  anxiety  to  do  something  in  aid  of  this 
great  movement.  We  would  advise  them  to  call  an  early 
preliminary  meeting— let  all  who  attend  resolve  themselves 
into  a  committee,  appoint  one  of  their  members  treasurer  to 
receive  and  forward  subscriptions,  put  down  their  own  nam** 
immediately  for  what  they  purpose  to  give  themselves,  and 
then  set  about  canvassing  their  friends  out  of  doors  for  as- 
sistance. Subsequently  a  soiree  might  be  held  similar  to 
that  held  two  years  ngo'iu  aid  of  the  former  fund,  at  which 
some  gentlemen  actively  connected  with  the  League  would 
no  doubt  attend,  and  then  the  subscription  might  be  ex- 
tended. Other  necessary  details  the  committee  would  of 
course  be  able  to  arrange,  but  unless  the  Southampton  sub- 
scription amount  to  at  least  1000/.,  (of  which,  be  it  under- 
stood, only  200/,  would  have  to  be  paid  down ),  we  shall  say 
that  our  fellow-townsmen  will  not  have  done  their  shore  in 
the  work  of  emancipating  Polish  industry  from  landlordly 
and  ducal  thrall,  and  will  have  no  title  to"  participate  in  the 
glory  of  the  coming  triumph. — Hampshire  IlfdevenoenU 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  friends  of  Free  Trade 
iu  this  town,  have  set  about  in  good  earnest  to  get  up  sub- 
scriptions for  the  purpose  of  emancipating  British  Industry. 
Two  gentlemen  commenced  canvassing  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday  last,  and  before  evening  a  sum  was  entered  on  the 
subscription  list  which  justifies  the  conclusion  that  White- 
haven will  not,  in  proportion  toitssize.be  a  whit  behind  our 
neighbours.  We  shall  be  able  to  advance  something  more 
definite  on  the  subject  in  our  next  number. —  iVIutehaven 
Herald,  Jan.  17. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  subscribed  in  Dundee 
was  (to  last  night)  nearly  26fX)i  We  are  happy  to  learn 
that  at  least  500/.  more  is  expected.  Limited,  however,  as 
the  friends  of  Free  Trade  here  have  been,  we  are  informed 
that  those  in  Kirkoldy  have  been  still  more  so,  which  is  an- 
other noble  example  for  other  places  to  imitate.  At  a  pri- 
vate and  preparatory  meeting  held  in  Kirkaldy  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  1001  >/.  was  subscribed  in  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Fergus  giving  400/.  of  it;  and  yesterday  forenoon  the  sub- 
scriptions amounted  to  1T0O/.,  and  much  more  is  expected. 
From  such  an  example,  we  hope  that  those  in  Dundee  wiio 
have  not  yet  come  forward  and  declared  their  subscriptions 
will  now  do  so. — Dundee  Advertiser,  Jan.  10 

Up  to  this  about  18,000/.  has  been  subscribed  in  Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh,  and  Dundee  ;  and  the  Fund  may 
now  be  stated  altogether  at  150,000".  It  is  pretty  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  towns  and  districts  which  do  not 
make  their  subscriptions,  soon  will  be  deprived  of  the  honour 
of  assisting,  in  so  far  as  the  raising  of  the  2MHOO0L  is  con- 
cerned, in  giving  this  last  blow  to  the  stronghold  of  mono- 
poly.— (ilasyow  Argus,  Jan.  IP. 

Arbroath. — We  understand  that  subscriptions  are  about 
to  be  opened  in  this  place,  in  aid  of  the  Quarter  of  a  Million 
Fund,  now  being  raised  throughout  the  country,  for  giving 
the  coup  de  grace  to  that*  most  iniquitous  of  all  legislative 
abominations,  the  tax  on  bread. — Montrose  Review,  Jan.  10. 

Forfar. — The  Anti-Corn  Law  Association  here  is  again 
roused  from  its  usual  state  of  quiescence,  by  the  news  re- 
ceived from  head- quarters.  The  committee  have  resolved 
upon  convening  a  public  meeting,  getting  up  a  subscription 
for  the  general  fund,  and  otherwise  making  "a  strong  pull," 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  the  last. 

William  Marshall,  Esq..  M.P.,  for  this  city,  has  directed 
his  name  to  be  entered  in  the  Carlisle  subscription  list  to 
the  Anti- Corn  Law  League  Fund  of  a  Quarter  of  a  Million, 
for  the  sum  of  300/. 


"The  Rev.  Mr.  Spencer,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  is  lecturing  on  Temperance  and  the  Corn  Laws 
of  Great  Britain.  We  should  think  he  had  better  be  em 
ployed  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  administering  the  sacra- 
ments, to  w  hich  he  has  been  set  apart  by  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
We  find  the  above  in  the  Calendar,  the  Episcopal  paper 
published  iu  this  city.  Isn't  it  "rich  ?"  What  has  the  Gospel 
to  do  with  the  vulgar  work  of  saving  the  drunkard  and  feed 
ing  the  starving? — The  Liberator,  (N.Y.)  Dec.  19. 

Kirkaldy. — A  movement  towards  a  subscription  in  aid 
of  the  League  Fund  has  been  commenced  here  to-day,  and 
already  a  sum  of  upwards  of  1000/.  has  been  collected* 


St.  Andrews. — Mr.  Ellice,  M.P. — Mr.  Elliee  met 
his  constituents  here  in  our  Town  Hall,  on  the  evening  of 
Friday  last.  The  Hall  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  our  mem- 
ber, by  his  manly  and  straightforward  conduct,  pleased  all.  On 
the  motion  of  Bailie  Brown,  seconded  by  Dean  of  Guild 
Sime,  Bailie  Wright  took  the  chair,  and  having  expressed  in 
a  neat  Free  Trade  speech  the  object  of  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Ellice  at  great  length  entered  upon  the  all-engrossing  topic 
of  Free  Trade,  particularly  in  the  staff  of  life.  He  also  ex- 
plained the  part  he  had  token  and  votes  given  by  him  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  in  the  manner  he  had  done  the 
previous  evening  at  Cupar.  Mr.  Ellice,  in  conclusion,  stated 
that  he  had  neither  the  wish  nor  the  intention  to  change 
his  connexion  with  our  burghs,  whatever  rumour  might  say 
to  the  contrary,  so  long  as  his  constituents  were  satisfied 
with  his  Parliamentary  conduct,  which  should  be,  as  in  time 
past,  that  of  a  free  and  independent  member,  anxious  to  legis- 
late, not  "  for  the  few,"  but  "  for  the  many." — Fife  Herald, 
Jan.  Vith. 

Sheffield — Mr.  Ward's  Address.  —  On  Thursday, 
the  loth  inst.,  Mr.  Ward  paid  his  seventh  annual  visit  to  lus 
Sheffield  constituents,  and  addressed  a  crowded  meeting  at 
the  Town  Hall,  giving  an  account  of  his  political  steward- 
ship, and  of  the  various  public  questions  which  had  been 
agitated  during  last  session.  He  declared  that  his  policy 
was  progressive,  and  that  he  considered  the  great  question  in 
which  the  country  was  now  engaged  as  much  a  struggle 
against  monopoly  in  votes  as  against  monopoly  in  food. 
"  You  will  recollect,"  said  Mr.  Ward,  "  That  I  am  now 
speaking  as  a  man  connected  with  land.  Everything  I  have 
in  the  world  depends  upon  it.  If  I  take  a  wrong  view,  I  am 
destroying  the  comfort  of  my  life,  and  the  fortunes  of  my 
children.  I  have  every  reason  to  weigh  the  thing  ni'-ely 
and  accurately ;  and  I  say  conscientiously  and  honestly,  lh  tt 
I  have  not  the  least  apprehension  as  to  the  issue.  I  believe 
that  we  shall  do  better  with  Free  Trade.  I  believe  that  you 
will  do  better,  and  we  shall  do  better  because  you  do  better. 
The  tiling  acts  and  re-acts.  What  we  w  ant  are  wealthy, 
well-employed  customers.  (Cheers.)"  A  motion  was  put 
from  the  chair,  and  carried  by  a  universal  show  of  hands,  ex- 
pressing the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman for  his  annual  visit,  and  respectfully  requesting  hiui 
to  support,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  any  measure  which 
may  be  proposed  iu  the  approaching  session,  for  a  total,  im- 
mediate, and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

The  Qualification  Movement. — We  understand  that 
the  committee  of  the  Auti-Com-Law  League,  in  this  city, 
expects  that  fully  100  freeholds  will  be  purchased  in  East 
Cumberland,  in  time  to  admit  their  owners  upon  the  Regis- 
ter for  next  year.  A  great  number  have  also  been  taken  up 
for  West  Cumberland. — Carlisle  Journal,  Jan.  17. 

At  Bradford,  the  election  of  two  Free  Traders  appear* 
secure.  The  requisition  to  Mr.  Busfcild  and  Col.  Thompson 
has  nearly  M0  signatures,  besides  880  promises  that  have 
not  signed  ;  the  total  on  the  register  being  1800,  and  less 
than  five-sixths  usually  voting.  Meanwhile  the  process  of 
addition  is  going  on. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


KENT  OF  LAND  IN  SURREY. 
To  the  Editor  of The  League. 

London,  January  1848. 
Sir, — It  is  a  favourite  assertion  of  the  "protectionists" 
that  the  Com  Laws  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant  farmers 
and  labourers. 

1  laving  frequently  heard  eminent  practical  farmers  in 
Scotland  maintain  that  the  only  gainers  by  the  Corn  Laws 
are  the  corn  factors,  the  wish  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of 
the  assertion  led  me  to  make  a  few  inquiries. 

The  first  answers  I  received  were  so  favourable  to  a 
change,  and  the  wish  so  earnestly  expressed  that  a  ministry 
should  come  into  power  with  a.  Free  Trade  measure  in  their 
hand,  that  I  was  disposed  to  deny  the  allegation  altogether. 
My  informant  was  an  owner  as  well  as  tenant  of  land,  the 
value  of  which  he  had  increased  by  draining  and  other  im- 
provements. 

The  next  replies  I  received  were  of  an  opposite  kind.  A 
farmer  who  holds  land  which  in  Scotland  would  readily  yield 
a  rent  of  .'50s.  to  til.  per  acre,  for  which  he  pays  27s.  per  acre, 
declaimed  loudly  against  any  chance  of  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  wheat  by  the  advent  of  Free  Trade.  With  very 
ordinary  cultivation,  his  land  has  upon  it  fine  Swedes  and 
good  wheat ;  and  from  seven  acres  of  hop  laud  he  sold  hops 
enough  last  year  (the  crop  elsewhere  being  very  deficient) 
to  pay  two-thirds  of  two  years  rent  of  the  whole  farm.  In 
very  many  farms  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  land  is  either 
not  at  all,  or  most  insufficiently  drained ;  even  where  the 
soil  is  deep  and  of  a  productive  nature,  they  never  subsoil- 
plough  it.  In  a  large  number  of  the  farm  yards,  placed  on 
sloping  ground,  at  the  lower  side  you  may  see  an  open  pond, 
into  which  all  the  valuable  liquid  manure  is  allowed  to  run; 
thus  "  wasting  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  By  an 
intelligent  gentleman,  resident  in  the  county,  I  am  informed 
that  the  average  rent  of  laud  in  Surrey  does  not  exceed  17s. 
per  acre,  the  rates  which  fall  on  the  tenant  being  under 
2s.  Cd.  per  pound  of  rent.  Even  admitting  that  the  lighter 
soils  will  only  yield  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  is 
not  a  tenant  with  inadequate  capital  incapable  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  his  land  and  to  derive  as  large  a  return  as  he  ought, 
while  the  proprietor  is  a  loser  by  receiving  from  him  a  rent 
below  the  value  of  his  land  ?  In  many  cases  it  is  not  capita}, 
but  industry,  Which  is  wanting;  and  in  these  the  Corn  Laws 
are  a  boon  as  a  protection  to  unlive  idleness. 

Not  to  occupy  too  much  of  your  space,  in  my  next  I  shall 
advert  to  the  case  of  the  labourers,  the  other  supporters 
claimed  by  protectionists  for  the  Corn  Laws. 

I  shall  conclude  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr.  Rutherfurd, 
M.P.  for  Leith,  iu  a  late  address  to  his  constituents  at  Mus- 
selburgh, that  "  deep  ami  large  as  are  the  other  benefits  that 
will  result  from  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  we  may 
look  upon  the  putting  down  of  that  which  separates  one 
great  class  of  the  community  from  the  other  classes,  and 
which  will  unite  them  in  the  bonds  M  common  brotherhood, 
as  one  of  the  most  important  blessings  which  can  be  con- 
ferred on  this  country." 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  &c, 
A  Proprietor  of  Land  in  Scotland, 
On  a  Visit  iu  Surrey. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SHEETS,  BLANKETS, 
AND  SMOCK-FROCKS,  TO  MANY  OF  THE 
-STARVING  PEASANTRY  OF  OXFORDSHIRE 
AND  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 
Sin, — Those  Free  Traders  whose  favours  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  acknowledge,  through  the  medium  of  your  "  great 
fact"  paper,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  pleased  to  hear  that  ten  de- 
serving and  needy  labourers  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
estate,  have  each  been  supplied  this  week,  by  me,  with  a 
good  linen  frock,  and  others  have  been  supplied  with  sheets 
and  blankets.  I  assure  your  many  readers  that  I  have  not 
spared  myself,  but  have  gone  from  hovel  to  hovel,  day  after 
day,  to  see  and  examine  for  myself,  the  untold  and  un- 
reasonable sufferings  of  the  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxford- 
shire peasantry.  I  shall  just  describe  the  real  condition  of 
three  or  four  families  in  the  village  of  Oakley,  near  Brill, 
Bucks. 

1st.  George  Hepburn  has  a  wife  and  three  children ; 
wages  six  shillings  a  week  on  the  roads ;  pays  poor's  rates 
and  highway  rates ! ! ! 

2nd.  William  Winter  has  a  very  sickly  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren ;  they  live  in  a  hovel,  in  the  wall  of  which  there  is  a 
large  hole,  but  not  an  inch  of  glass  ;  the  starving  and 
wretched  family  live,  sleep,  and  perish  on  the  same  damp 
floor  ! !  This  poor  man  pays  poor's  rates  and  highway  rates 
out  of  0s.  or  7s.  a  week.  He  works  on  the  roads,  but  as  I 
had  to  write  in  the  dark  at  the  door,  and  was  compelled  to 
use  my  hat  for  a  writing  table,  I  cannot  tell  whether  my 
figure  is  Cs.  or  7s.,  but  I  believe  the  poor  man's  wages  are 
only  (is.  per  week. 

3rd.  Samuel  Tebby  has  a  wife  and  three  children ;  works 
on  the  roads ;  wages  7s.  a  week,  out  of  which  he  pays  Is.  Od. 
a  week  for  Tent ! !  There  is,  therefore,  remaining  only  Os.  Gd. 
a  week,  out  of  which  the  poor  man  has  to  support  himself, 
his  wile,  and  three  children  this  winter. 

1th.  John  Hubbockhas  a  wife  and  three  children  ;  works 
on  the  roads ;  wages  6s.  a  week,  out  of  which  he  pays  2/.  10s. 
a  year  house  rent,  aud  about  8s.  a  year  rates  and  taxes  ! ! 
Brethren  !  Free  Traders  !  friends  of  the  poor  !  read  this  case, 
and  sigh  for  your  brother!  Angel  of  mercy,  weep  over  this 
Buckinghamshire  labourer!  If  we  deduct  house  rent  and 
taxes,  and  allow  >id.  per  week  for  soap,  and  ;)d.  for  candles, 
we  shall  find  that  this  man,  with  his  wife  and  three  children, 
have  Id.  per  head  per  day  to  live  on,  and  Id.  per  week 
over  '. 

What  a  blessing  it  is  that  he  has  a  few  potatoes  for  his 
poor  wife,  who  has  just  been  confined  with  her  third  child. 

I  understand  that  some  of  the  duke's  faithful  servants  are 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  seasonable  gift  of  beds,  smock- 
frocks,  sheets,  and  blankets,  which  have  been  distributed  by 
me  to  the  poor  of  Brill  and  its  neighbourhood.  I  have  many 
touching  applications  for  beds,  etc.,  from  places  iu  Buck- 
inghamshire aud  Oxfordshire  every  day. 

I  find  that  cheap  as  the  Bible  is  now,  many  of  the  poor 
peasantry  in  the  villages  are  not  able  to  nay  for  a  small  copy 
of  the  Word  of  Life,  and  consequently  1  have  resolved  to 
give  a  small  pocket  Bible  to  such  of  the  poor  creatures  as  I 
may  meet  with,  and  find  unable  to  pay  for,  but  able  and  will- 
i  ng  to  read  that  best  of  books. 

Thanks  to  those  benevolent  Free  Traders  who  have  put 
it  into  my  power  to  add  this  delightful  work  of  faith  to  my 
many  and  various  other  refreshing  though  arduous  labours 
in  the  cause  of  the  poor  peasantry. 

Thirty-five  cwts.  of  coals,  and  a  number  of  sheets,  blan- 


kets, and  smock-frocks  have  beendistributedby  me  this  week 
in  the  village  of  Launton,  Oxon. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Wm.  Ferguson, 
Minister  of  the  Independent  Congregational 
Jan.  14,  1846.  Church,  Bicester,  Oxon. 

[The  Rev.  Wm.  Ferguson,  minister,  of  the  Dissenting 
church,  Bicester,  Oxon,  begs  to  inform  the  poor  man's  real 
friends  that  he  has  received  "  Tom  Thumb's  "  letter,  and 
another  letter,  containing  51.  from  '•  J.  S.  P."  and  other 
friends,  at  West  Bromwich,  and  a  third  letter  containing  a 
post  office  order,  to  the  amount  of  1/.  9s.  Cd.,  from  H. 
Young,  Esq.,  and  other  Free  Traders ;  also  a  parcel  con- 
taining 17  smock  frocks  (and  more  promised)  from  friends 
in  town.  Mr.  Ferguson  begs  to  tender  lu's  grateful  thanks 
to  his  friends  for  their  seasonable  and  benevolent  gifts  to  the 
poor  and  starving  peasautry  in  parts  of  Oxfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire,  and  assures  them  that  the  peasantry  of 
every  denomination  in  his  neighbourhood  shall  be  looked 
after  by  him.  His  grateful  thanks  are  also  hereby  tendered 
to  Mrs.  Darwin,  Bromley;  J.  Finch,  Esq.,  London ;  J. 
Keighley,  Esq.,  London;  W.  Shrewsbury,  seii,,  Esq.,  Red- 
ford,  Notts ;  and  to  Luke  Grimson,  Esq.,  Loughborough, 
Leicestershire  ,  for  their  kind  gifts  to  the  poor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bicester,  Oxou. — Jan.  l!>,  1848.] 

[We  are  requested  to  correct  a  mistake  in  publislung  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Hoyland  in  our  paper  of  the  3d  inst.;  for  10/. 
read  10s.] 


CLOTHING    FOR    THE    POOR  AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOURERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  League.  • 

Sir, — It  is  the  conviction  of  my  own  mind  that  there  can 
be  no  person  who,  having  read  the  statements  in  The 
League,  giving  such  a  sorrowful  account  of  the  awful  des- 
titution and  truly  miserable  condition  of  the  poor  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  made 
by  that  most  amiable  and  charitable  of  men,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Ferguson,  of  Bicester,  Oxon,  without  having  at  once  enlisted 
their  sympathies  with  him,  in  his  benevolent  exertions,  or 
without  feeling  an  anxious  desire  to  place  it  in  his  power 
"  to  help  those  who  cannot  help  themselves,"  and  to  aid  him 
in  his  efforts  to  obtain  for  them  some  clothing,  to  protect 
them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 

When  I  suggested,  in  a  former  communication,  the  plan 
for  making  up  and  distributing  flock  beds  to  the  wretched 
agricultural  labourers,  I  was  conscious  they  would  prove 
very  acceptable ;  and  I  hope  the  present  communication 
may  meet  with  your  approbation. 

Now,  Sir,  I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  single  subscriber  to 
the  League  Fund,  but  what  has  some  good  old  clothes  thrown 
aside,  which  the  would  gladly  give  to  those  miserably  clad 
labourers,  if  proper  means  were  adopted  to  convey  them.  I 
have  mentioned  this  to  several  of  my  friends  who  gave  flocks 
for  the  beds,  and  they  cordially  approve  of  the  suggestion, 
and  promise  to  assist  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  plan 
that  I  propose  for  collecting  aud  conveying  the  clothes  is 
this,  viz  ,  that  one  of  the  ante-rooms,  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  Peter-street,  Manchester,  should  be  opened,  and  a 
man  be  engaged  there  to  receive  the  parcels  that  might  be 
sent  in  by  auy  benevolent  persons ;  and  for  him  to  see  to 
the  immediate  forwardiug  of  them  to  the  address  of  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Ferguson,  of  Bicester,  Oxon ,  or  any  other  known 
friends,  who  would  see  to  a  proper  distribution  of  the  same. 
And  I  think  the  ladies,  who  are  generally  first  and  foremost 
in  relieving  distress,  might  abundantly  manifest  their  charity 
on  this  occasion,  by  sending  articles,  or  clothing  of  any  de- 
scription, which  would  add  to  the  comfort  of  these  miserable 
creatures. 

That  important  meeting  of  agricultural  labourers  which 
took  place  at  Goatacre  last  week  must  upset  the  flimsy  ar- 
guments of  the  protectionists,  who  contend  that  the  Corn 
Laws  are  for  the  especial  benefit  of  agricultural  labourers.  I 
assure  you  I  feel  glad  to  see  that  the  thousand  men  who 
attended  that  meeting  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
— I  am,  Sir,  yours  Alexander  Taylor. 

Greenacre's  Moor,  near  Oldham,  Jan.  14,  1846. 

P.S.  You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  forwarding  the  enclosed 
half  sovereign  to  poor  Wm.  Parry,  of  Charlton,  who  had  to 
walk  twenty  miles  to  the  meeting  to  tell  his  heart-rending 
tale  of  distress,  and  which  ought  to  he  read  with  the  greatest 
attention. 


GOATACRE  LABOURERS'  FUND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

8,  Powis-place,  Jan.,  15th,  1846. 
Dear  Sib, — It  may  be  that  many  of  your  readers  may  de- 
sire to  do  something  in  behalf  of  the  brave  men  of  Goatacre, 
but  may  have  no  means  of  forwarding  their  assistance  to 
them.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  add  any  funds 
that  may  be  entrusted  to  me  for  that  purpose  to  others  which 
I  have  received.  I  would  they  were  more.  I  have  put  my- 
self in  communication  with  the  chairman  of  the  Goatacre 
meeting,  David  Kell,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  applying  what- 
ever may  be  raised,  and  shall  be  happy  to  render  an  account 
of  my  stewardship  to  all  who  like  to  subscribe  through 
me. — I  am  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,      P.  A.  Taylor,  Jun. 


Coalbrookdale,  Jan.  21, 1846. 

Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  the  re- 
sult of  subscriptions  iu  aid  of  the  Quarter  of  a  Million 
Fund  from  this  neighbourhood,  so  far  as  we  at  present 
know  the  amount. 

The  members  of  the  Free  Trade  Committee,  and  others, 
met  in  Coalbrookdale  last  evening,  and  the  subscriptions  in 
the  room  amounted  to  2057/.  10s.  I  will  furnish  particulars 
when  the  proceeds  of  a  canvass  of  the  district  shall  have  been 
brought  iu. — I  am,  yours  respectfully,      II.  Dickinson. 

G.  Wilson,  Esq. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

Otley,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 

Sir, — Our  noble-minded  and  philanthropic  neighbour, 
Francis  Hawksworth  Fawkes,  Esq.,  of  Farnley  Hall,  has, 
since  the  Leeds  meeting,  directed  his  name  to  be  placed  upon 
the  subscription  list  for  the  place  towards  the  Anti-Coru- 
Law  League  Fund  for  100/. 

This  patriotic  gentleman  is  one  of  the  largest  landowners, 
aud  greatest  of  land  improvers,  in  Yorkshire. — I  am,  Sir, 
yours  obediently,  Edward  Barret. 

20th  January,  1840.  1 


Brechin,  January  17th,  1846. 
Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  circular  of 
the  19th  ult.,  reminding  me  that  my  yearly  subscription  was 
again  due.   I  submitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  my  fellow 


workmen,  when,  without  hesitation,  th"y  agreed  to  add  their 
mite  to  the  Quarter  of  a  Million  League  Fund. 

Enclosed  is  the  amount  of  their  subscription,  which, 
although  comparatively  small,  will  testify  their  belief  in  the 
noble  principles  so  ably  advocated  by  the  League.  I  am 
also  instructed  to  give  you  and  the  other  champions  of  Free 
Trade  their  best  thanks  for  the  able  refutations  you  have 
giveu  to  the  arguments  of  the  monopolists  about  dear  bread 
and  liigh  wages,  and  to  congratulate  you.  on  the  great  suc- 
cess you  have  already  obtained,  particularly  in  the  40s.  free- 
hold movement,  a  movement  so  well  adapted  to  make  mono- 
polists quake  and  tremble. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

A.  L.  Forsyth. 
By  order  of  the  workmen  of  East  Mill,  Brechin. 

George  Wilson,  pjsq.,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

Glastonbury,  l!)th  Jan.,  1846. 
Dear  Sir, — You  will  much  oblige  by  inserting  in  the 
next  League,  that  the  nine  beds  were  duly  received  by  me, 
and  distributed.  They  were  very  thankfully  received;  and 
we  have  had  many  applications  for  more.  Should  there  be 
eight  or  ten  more  that  could  be  sent,  they  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable. The  labourers  here  are  as  bad  off  as  they  are  in 
Wiltshire.  I  sincerely  thank  the  League  ou  behalf  of  those 
who  received  the  beds ;  and  remiuu  your  obedient  servant, 

Tims.  Ralls. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

Paisley,  12th  January,  1846. 
Dear  Sir, — I  see  the  "  Norwich  Weaver  Boy,"  and 
other  writers,  have  stated  that  the  monopolists  want 
compensation  before  they  will  give  up  the  Corn  Laws. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  present  the  following  ac- 
count, and  urge  payment  before  they  receive  a  single 
farthing?    Li  doing  so,  you  will  oblige 

A  Paisley  Weaver  Callant. 
Messrs.  the  Dukes  Wellington,  Richmond,  and  Co.,  Drs. 
to  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
To  30  years'  plunder  at  36,000,000/.  per  annum, 
1,080,000,000/. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS. 
The  publication  of  a  manifesto  by  Mr.  James  Adam 
Gordon,  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws/has 
spread  dismay  throughout  the  Protectionist  camp  in 
that  county,  and  must  by  its  natural  and  legitimate  in- 
fluence upon  society  tend  very  much  to  diminish,  if  not 
entirely  to  neutralise,  the  attempts  which  Mr.  William 
Miles  and  the  bread  tax  party  are  making  to  stir  up  a 
feeling  against  the  Anti-Com-Law  movement.  A  few 
years  since  Mr.  Gordon  was  an  avowed  advocate  of  pro- 
tection, and  was  then  triumphantly  pointed  to  by  those 
holding  consonant  opinions  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  their 
strength  in  Somersetshire,  and  the  western  counties. 
What  can  they  say  now  ?  Mr.  Gordon  is  as  wealthy, 
as  talented,  and  as  powerful  as  he  was  in  1841.  He  is 
still  the  lord  of  very  many  thousand  acres  of  land,  still 
holds  the  manorial  rights  of  Abbots  Leigh,  Portbury, 
St.  George,  Portishead,  and  North  Western,  and  still 
moves  in  the  same  influential  circle.  This  manifesto  is 
regarded  by  the  friends  of  repeal  as  one  of  the  most 
important  signs  of  the  times  that  has  yet  appeared;  and 
its  influence  upon  the  election  for  East  Somerset — come 
when  it  may — can  scarcely  be  over-valued.  It  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  who  had 
invited  Mr.  Gordon  to  join  the  protection  movement, 
and  is  subjoined: 

"  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  WALDEGRAVE,  EAST 
HARPTREE  COURT,  &C. 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your 
lordship's  invitation  to  become  a  member  of  the  Somerset 
Protection  Society.  More  than  a  year  ago  I  declined  a 
similar  invitation  from  Mr.  Miles  and  Sir  Alexander  Hood, 
and  I  have  many  more  reasons  for  doing  so  now.  In  1841, 
I  was  a  strenuous  protectionist ;  under  the  circumstances  of 
that  time  I  am  persuaded  I  acted  rightly.  Those  of  1846 
are  widely  different,  and  I  am  as  well  satisfied  with  the 
reasons  which  compel  me  to  advocate  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  as  any  one  can  be  for  retaining  his  former  opinions 
against  it. 

"  I  have  ever  placed  the  utmost  reliance  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  see  no  grounds  for  departing  from  it  now.  In  his 
hands  I  have  no  fear  whatever  of  the  result,  and  even  when 
farmers  have  not  gone  very  deep  into  the  subject,  I  daily 
find  them  admitting  that  auy  state  is  better  than  that,  of  the 
uncertainty  and  agitation  of  which  all  parties  are  now  the 
victims. 

"  I  believe,  with  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  that '  protection  is  a  thing  gone  by,' 
and  I  hope  your  lordship  will  pardon  my  suggesting  a  doubt 
of  the  policy  of  protectionist  landlords  putting  arguments 
and  weapons  into  their  tenants'  hands  to  use  against  them- 
selves, for  the  reduction  of  their  rents,  when  the  inevitable 
repeal  shall  have  taken  place. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  obedient  servant, 
"James  Adam  Gordon. 

"  Naish,  Bristol,  Jan.  8,  1846. 


Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. — A  petition,  of  which  t" 
following  is  a  copy,  is  now  lying  for  signature  at  the  Guild- 
hall, in  Tiverton: — 

"To  the  honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  an 
Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled.  The  humble  Petition 
the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  of  Tivertou,  in 
the  County  of  Devon  :  Sheweth,  that  in  the  opinion  of  your 
petitioners,  the  laws  which  prohibit  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  grain  and  provisions,  are  most  oppressive  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  destructive  alike  to  the  true  interests 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  ;  they,  therefore,  earnestly 
petition  for  their  total,  unconditional,  and  immediate  repeal." 
— Devonshire  Chronicle,  Jan.  20. 


Prlntod  at  the  Whitcfriarn  Printing-office,  Ronvcrlo -street.  U  the  pre- 
cincts of  Whttcfriars,  In  the  City  of  London,  by  John  0»usur,  printer,  of 
Numher  7,  RldL'nioimt  place,  Hnmpstond  road,  In  I  he  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  nlso  of  Numher  4,  Fairneld-placc,  Chcctham-hlll-road,  in  the 

Earlsh  of  Manchester,  in  the  County  ot  Lancaster, and  published  at  Num 
er  l!7.  Fleet  street,  In  tlif  parish  of  St  Ilunatnn  in  the -Wsst,  in  the  city 
of  London,  by  AuntniM  Waltih  Pu  lton,  of  Number  C7,  Fleet-street 
aforesaid.— Saturday,  January  24,  IMC. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of£l  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fuitd 
Kill  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  montlis  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  ludj-a-crown,  and  under  £\,  will  have 
tonrarded  to  them  a  copy  of  Tan  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  tlie  offices  of. The  League,  Newalfs- 
buildings,  Mancliester,  or  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
guested  to  make  their  remittances  by  post  -office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  th-e  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  of  Tub  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  ( more  especially  farmers )  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indi'  erent  t*  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickiit,  Secretary. 


PETITION!    PETITION!  PETITION! 

At  a  numerously  attended  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League,  held  on  Thursday  morning  last, 
Mr.  Wilson  in  the  chair,  the  proposed  measures  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  were  discussed  at  some  length. 
Congratulations  were  exchanged  at  the  progress 
which  the  great  question  has  made  in  the  minds  of 
the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  all  parties. 
With  respect  to  the  measure  itself,  several  parts  of 
it  elicited  expressions  of  satisfaction ;  hut  the  feeling 
of  regret  at  the  re-enactment  of  the  sliding-scale 
was  universal.  The  meeting  was  addressed,  among 
others,  hy  Messrs.  R.  H.  Greg,  Alderman  Ker- 
shaw, J.  B.  Smith,  A.  Prentice,  J.  Heywood,  H. 
Rawson,  J.  Whitaker,  W.  Bickham,  T.  Woolley, 
&c.  All  were  of  opinion  that  the  League  and  its 
friends  should  stand  firm  to  the  principle  of  imme- 
diate and  total  repeal ;  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion, recommending  universal  petitioning,  was  una- 
nimously passed : 

"  Resolved, — That  the  announcement  of  a  new  Corn  Law 
renders  it  desirable  that  the  friends  of  Free  Trade  through- 
out the  kingdom  should  originate  petitions  for  the  total  and 
immediate  abolition  of  all  laws  imposing  duties  on  foreign 
corn  and  provisions." 


THE    MINISTERIAL   MEASURE.— IMME- 
DIATE REPEAL  BEST  FOR  THE  AGRI- 
.  CULTURIST. 

Before  entering  on  a  criticism,  the  necessity  for 
which  we  would  most  gladly  have  heen  spared,  of 
the  details  of  the  great  measure  now  before  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country,  our  first  words  must  be  of 
congratulation.  It  is  a  triumph  indeed !  The  night 
of  Tuesday,  the  27th  January,  will  ever  he  memo- 
rable in  the  annals  of  the  English  people,  as  the 
date  of  a  grand  popular  success.  The  principle  of 
monopoly  is  finally  and  for  ever  surrendered.  The 
principle  of  perfect  and  absolute  Free  Trade  is 
broadly  announced,  as  the  basis  and  canon  of  all 
British  legislation,  present  and  future.  And  this, 
not  "  in  the  abstract,"  but  in  act,  and  fact.  Free 
Trade — entire  Free  Trade— is  to  go  at  once  on  the 
statute-book.  The  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  with 
the  delighted  and  enthusiastic  concurrence  of  his 
usual  opponents,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  his  political  supporters  to  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  eventual  result,  stakes  his  Ministerial  exist- 
ence on  getting  "  Total  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Law" 
written  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Again  we  say, 
this  is  a  triumph  indeed ;  and  most  earnestly  and 
heartily  do  we  congratulate  those  whose  intelli- 
gence, union,  patient  waiting,  and  indefatigable 


working  have  won  it— the  industrious  classes  of 
the  English  People.  They  have  done  it 
alt..  Unaided  by  aristocratic  countenance  or 
patronage,  or  by  the  co-operation  of  political  par- 
ties and  Parliamentary  politicians,  they  have 
leagued  themselves  together  in  the  bands  of 
a  common  allegiance  to  true  and  just  principle — 
they  have  extorted  from  a  once  hostile  Government, 
one  concession  after  another— and  now,  all  the  out- 
works having  been  long  since  carried,  the  inner 
citadel  itself  is  thrown  open,  on  terms  of  capitula- 
tion which,  however  unsatisfactory  in  some  essential 
points,  have  the  merit  of  explicitly  recognising  the 
totality  of  the  national  demand. 

We  regret  deeply  being  unable  to  offer  an  unre- 
served support  to  a  measure,  of  whose  intent  and 
spirit  we  cannot  but  speak  in  terms  of  warm  ap- 
proval, and  which,  as  an  immediate  practical  relief 
to  the  commerce  and  industry,  the  poverty  and 
hunger  of  the  country,  is  of  the  very  greatest  value. 
As  regards  the  first  necessaries  of  human  life — the 
only  items  of  the  Ministerial  plan-  of  which  we 
have  now  to  speak — the  measure  introduced  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  on  Tuesday  night  is  large,  comprehen- 
sive, and  bold.  If  the  execution  is  whimsical, 
arbitrary,  and  self-contradictory,  the  design  is  ad- 
mirable for  its  breadth  and  daring.  On  the  all- 
important  articles  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  colonial 
corn,  meat  (salted  and  fresh),  and  cattle,  we  have 
total  and  immediate  repeal  of  protective  duties. 
On  foreign  corn  we  have  total  repeal,  not  im- 
mediate. Our  rights  are  guaranteed  us  in  rever- 
sion; in  praisenti,  we  are  asked  to  content  our- 
selves with  a  rather  large  instalment.  A  certain 
filmy  and  shadowy-looking  "  protection "  is  still 
to  linger  among  us,  for  three  years  longer,  in 
the  shape  of  a  new  Corn  Law,  which  seems 
as  if  it  were  intended  to  give  us  a  parting  taste  of 
the  thing  in  all  its  various  modes  and  forms.  The 
combination  is  ingenious.  A  little  of  everything. 
In  name  and  nature,  a  "  sliding  scale"— in  practical 
present  operation,  a  4s.  "  fixed  duty  " — in  eventual 
result,  a  "vanishing  scale."  We  have  not  had  so 
mild  and  innocent  a  Corn  Law  these  50  years,  as 
in  this  variegated  miscellany  of  every  species  of 
the  Corn  Law  genus.  If  we  cannot  praise  it,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  we  are  sine  it 
means  no  harm. 

This  new  Corn  Law  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  does, 
however — with  all  its  seeming  mildness  and  inno- 
cence— contain  most  serious  and  even  fearful  powers 
of  mischief;  and  we  cannot  but  hope,  even  yet, 
that  the  author  of  the  largest,  boldest,  and  most 
sweeping  measure  of  commercial  freedom  ever  pro- 
posed by  a  British  statesman,  will  see  reason,  be- 
fore all  is  over,  for  giving  to  this  really  grand  reform 
that  completeness  and  self-consistency  which,  as  we 
now  proceed  to  show,  arc  essential  securities  for  its 
practical  well-working. 

We  approach  this  most  important  question  of  the 
immediateness  of  that  total  Free  Trade  which  the 
Ministerial  plan  promise!  in  no  spirit  of  hostility 
either  to  the  Government  or  the  landlords.  Nor  is 
it  for  the  mere  sake  of  theoretical  and  logical  con- 
sistency, nor  from  any  fanatical  zeal  for  the  lite- 
rality  of  our  own  weil-known  shibboleth,  that  we 
now  urge  this  matter  on  the  most  grave  con- 
sideration of  the  Ministiy,  the  legislature,  and  tlie 
country  It  is  not  even  on  the  score  of  justice  to  the 
bread-eating  public,  that  we  now  earnestly  and 
anxiously  deprecate  this  last  attempt  at  a  Parlia- 
mentary Corn  Law.  Wo  rest  our  argument  solely 
and  exclusively  on  the  interetts  of  those  agricultural 
classes  for  whose  benefit  this  device  is  especially  in- 
tended, and  on  the  national  safety  and  well-being 
as  involved  in  the  prosperity  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  'That  the  rights  of  the  consumer  are  iden- 
tical with  the  policy  which  we  urge  on  grounds 


altogether  independent  of  them,  is  but  one  illustra- 
tion the  more  ol'tlic  unvarying  coincidence  of  strict 
.justice  with  tine  expediency. 

We  contend  that  the  proposed  postponement  of 
a  Free  Trade  in  food  until  the  1st  of  February,  1849, 
is  perfectly  needless  to  the  agriculturist — certainly 
injurious,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent— and  fraught 
with  the  most  disastrous  contingent  possibilities,  or 
probabilities,  of  evil,  loth  to  the  agriculturists  and 
to  the  country. 

The  thing  is  needless.  The  fanner  does  not  want 
this  three  years'  "  interval  of  preparation."  Grant- 
ing that  an  interval  of  preparation  is  desirable  in 
such  cases — granting  that  sudden  legislative  changes 
in  the  conditions  under  which  any  branch  of  indus- 
try or  trade  is  carried  on  are  injurious  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it — still  we  say,  it  is  needless.  The  farmer 
has  actually  got  his  interval  of  preparation — and 
Parliament  need  not  trouble  itself.  Under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the~present  season,  the 
change  cannot  be  sudden  —  if  Parliament  will 
only  let  it  alone.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
possibility  of  any  sudden  change,  injurious  to 
the  farmer,  taking  place  for  the  next  six  or 
eight  months.  If  the  Corn  Law  were  totally 
repealed  to-morrow,  and  our  merchants  instantly 
began  sweeping  tlie  markets  of  the  world  bare  of 
their  surplus  wheat — still  there  would  be  no  sudden 
change  for  the  farmer.  No  perceptible  shock  would, 
or  could,  be  given  to  p/ices.  The  best  informed 
men  in  the  corn  trade  are  confident  that  in  any  case 
prices  will,  on  the  whole,  keep  rising  from  now  un- 
til after  next  harvest.  They  must.  There  is  not 
the  corn  at  this  moment  in  the  world  that  could 
hurt  the  English  farmer.  Over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  scarcity  has  been  officially  proclaimed 
for  some  months  past.  America  has  a  surplus,  but 
it  is  only  a  chance  surplus,  bearing  na  sort  of  pro 
portion  to  our  needs.  America  did  not  know  that 
we  were  coming,  and  has  therefore  made  no  pre- 
paration for  us.  For  such  surplus  as  there  happens 
to  be,  we  shall  have  our  European  neighbours  com 
peting  with  us  as  purchasers  ; — they  have  already 
(under  favour  of  the  sliding  scale)  outbid  us  at  our 
own  doors  for  the  foreign  corn  in  our  bonded  ware- 
houses. Make  the  change  now — and  the  farmer 
will  not  feel  it.  Actually  he  would  not  know  it, 
if  the  newspapers  did  not  tell  him.  Were  it  possible 
to  legislate  with  closed  doors  and  "  in  confidence" — 
if  the  Corn  Law  could  only  be  scored  out  of  the 
statute-book  sub  sileutio — the  farmers  would  not  en 
counter  anything  in  his  market  day  experience  that 
could  lead  him  to  suspect,  or  imagine,  that  any  change 
whatever  had  taken  place.  Why,  if  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  the  creating  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  would  legislate  for  the  instant  and  total 
abolition  of  protection,  he  could  not  improve  on 
the  circumstances  that  are  ready  made  to  his  hands. 
Repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  totally  and  for  ever,  in 
February — and  the  very  worst  that  can  happen  is 
a  panic  that  will  be  over  before  the  end  of  March. 
The  farmer  may  be  dull  at  abstract  principles,  but 
he  knows  a  fact  when  he  sees  it.  He  will  soon 
come  right  when  he  finds  that  he  has  actually  got 
the  dreaded  Free  Trade,  and  that,  after  all,  it  makes 
no  such  great  difference. 

We  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

Suppose  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measure  becomes 
law,  in  its  present  shape — i.  e.,  suppose  the  enact- 
ment, for  six  months  certain,  and  an  indefinite 
period  afterwards,  of  a  four-shilling  fixed  duty.  Sup- 
pose the  first  angry  and  ignorant  panic  which  this 
change  will  produce — and  which  will  be  every  whit 
as  violent  as  any  total-and-immediate-repeal  panic 
— to  be  fairly  over,  and  the  farmer  to  have  experi 
mentally  discovered  the  baselessness  of  his  terrors. 
There  is  another  panic  yet  to  come.  A  fatal  day  is 
yet  before  him,  in  the  not  Yery  remote  future— ft 
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day  which  the  legislature  itself  will  have  taugh 
him,  by  the  elaborate  ingenuity  of  its  precautions, 
to  regard  with  anxious  apprehension.  On  the  1st 
of  February,  1849,  all  protection  will  suddenly 
■cease,  and  he  will  be  turned  finally  adrift.  On  the 
1st  of  February,  1849,  the  dreaded  competition 
with  the  "  untaxed  foreigner"  will  really  begin — 
tliflt  competition  which  the  English  farmer  will 
have  been  expressly  taught,  by  the  very  Legisla- 
ture that  ordains  it,  to  anticipate  with  all  manner 
of  doubts  and  fears — and  which  the  foreign  agri- 
culturist will  hare  been  encouraged,  on  the  same 
authority,  to  look  forward  to  with  eager  and  trium- 
phant confidence. 

Well,  the  1st  of  February,  1840,  arrives;  the 
ports  are  open,  and  the  competition  of  British  and 
foreign  farmers  begins.  Very  possibly  there  may 
he  no  great  barm  done;  the  day  may  go  off  well. 
There  may  have  been  a  season  of  rather  scarce  sup- 
plies, or  extraordinarily  active  demand  ;  prices  may 
^^ve  been  at  or  above  53s. — the  duty  consequently 
j3,t  four  shillings — and  importations  large  aud  re- 
igular.  In  that  case,  there  will  be  no  very  violent 
or  alarming  change.  The  1st  of  February,  1840, 
may  be  a  not  very  extraordinary  day,  after  all. 

But  it  is  at  least  equally  possible  that  the  1st  of 
February,  1849,  may  be  the  commencement  of  a 
period  of  unexampled  distress  and  ruin  for  the 
whole  class  of  farmers — a  distress  and  ruin  reacting, 
in  the  most  fearful  way,  on  the  entire  community. 
For  that  ] st  of  February,  1849,  be  it  remembered, 
the  foreign  agriculturist  will  have  been  making  his 
preparations  ;  an  "  interval  of  preparation"  for  the 
British  farmer  will  also  have  been  an  interval  of 
preparationforhisriv.il.  The  untaxed  foreigner's 
preparations  will  moreover,  beyond  all  doubt,  be 
made  on  the  very  largest  scale  that  a  po- 
verty-stricken and  unscientific  agriculture  will 
allow.  Europe  and  America  will  strain  every 
?i#rvfi  to  be  ready  to  reap  golden  harvests  in  the 
El  Dorado,  of  the  British  corn  market.  Now,  sup- 
pose that  the  years  1847  and  1848  should  be  years 
of  abundant  harvests  in  Great  Britain— i.  c.  years 
of  moderate  prices—/,  e.  years  of  the  maximum  ten- 
shilling  duty.  Europe  and  America,  in  that  case, 
vwill  keep  their  corn  at  home.  They  will  wait  for 
the  1st  of  February,  1840.  They  will  have  large 
etores  ready  to  come  in  at  the  death  of  the  sliding 
scale.  And  then  they  will  pour  in  upon  us  their 
hoarded  and  accumulated  supplies — supplies  pro- 
vided expressly  for  us,  but  artificially  excluded 
by  our  ten  shilling  duty  —  pour  them  in  just 
when  we  do  not  want  them,  and  when  our 
own  fanners  are  struggling  with  heavy  stocks 
and  low  prices.  Then  there  really  will  be  a  panic 
— a  panic  almost  realising  the  gloomiest  bodings  of 
the  landlord  imagination — a  panic  covering  the 
agriculture  of  the  world.  The  foreigner  will  be 
grievously  disappointed  and  disheartened — and  will 
think  twice  before  trying  the  lottery  of  the  English 
market  again.  He  will  be  deterred  from  sowing 
and  growing  on  such  an  uncertainty.  The  English 
farmer  will  be  frightened  and  exasperated  beyond 
measure.  He  will  of  course  throw  it  all  on  "  Free 
Trade  " — and  the  supposed  cause  of  his  distress 
I'l  iiig  a.  permanent  one,  he  will  presume  on  the  per- 
manence of  the  effect.  He  will  withdraw  the  remnant, 
if  any,  of  his  wasted  and  dwindling  capital  from 
«  pursuit  which,  he  will  say,  Parliament  has  de- 
creed shall  never  be  remunerative  again.  Both  at 
home  and  abroad,  agriculture  will  be  grievously 
discouraged.  ISoth  at  home  and  abroad,  cultivation 
will  diminish.  And  the  end  will  be,  that,  in  the 
years  1850  and  1851,  we  may  be  suffering  a  fright- 
ful crisis  of  scarcity  and  distress,  commercial  em- 
barrassment, and  fiscal  collapse ; — the  whole  of 
which  will  bo  charged  by  the  agriculturists  on 
"  Peel  and  Free  Trade" — while  the  real  cause  will 
be  that  Sir  Robert  Feel  wanted  faith  in  Free  Trade, 
and  was  over-cautious  and  timid  in  the  application 
of  its  sound  and  enlightened  principles. 

AU  this  gloomy  array  of  possihle,  or  probable, 
calamities  may  be  for  ever  made  impossible,  if 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  do  the  right  thing  now.  Per- 
fect faith  in  just  and  truo  principles  will  be  perfect 
safety.     Oivo  tho  English  faimer  no  "  interval 


of  preparation "  beyond  that  which  nature  has 
given  him  already,  in  the  fact  of  European  scarcity 
— and  the  foreign  farmer  will  have  no  interval  of 
preparation  for  deluging  us  with  the  possible  accu- 
mulations of  a  couple  of  overflowing  harvests.  Let 
Europe  and  America  see  at  once  what  the  English 
market  really  is,  in  its  natural  state.  Let  them  tiy 
their  experiments,  season  by  season,  and  year  by 
year,  and  feel  their  way  as  they  go  on.  There 
will  then  be  no  hoarding  for  a  given  day — 
no  extravagant  agricultural  speculations,  reacting 
in  agricultural  distress  and  public  scarcity.  If  Sir 
Robert  Peel  will  only  believe,  with  a  full  assurance 
of  faith,  that  he  is  jught — thoroughly  and  alto- 
gether right — in  his  Free  Trade  principles,  it  will 
save  a  world  of  mischief. 

Most  fervently  do  we  trust  that  the  agriculturists 
and  the  country  may  yet  be  saved  from  that  fatal 
legacy  of  peril  and  possible  disaster,  which  an  ex- 
piring protection  threatens  to  bequeath  to  both.  It 
is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  be  able  to  feel  assured 
that  this  most  important  argument  will  be  stated, 
with  all  possible  force  and  clearness,  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Villiers,  will  doubt- 
less be  at  his  post  when  the  time  comes,  to  press 
his  well-tried,  and  now  all  but  successful  motion — 
never  again  to  be  met  with  a  "  direct  negative" — 
lor  the  total  and  immediate  repeal.  We  cannot  but 
believe,  that,  thus  grounded  and  supported,  itwillbe 
found  irresistible.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  the  same 
end  in  view  with  ourselves.  He  has  the  deepest 
imaginable  interest  in  the  success  and  credit  of  his 
Free  Trade  legislation.  Even  the  purpose  and  in- 
tention of  his  new  sliding  scale — to  make  the 
change  gradual  and  easy  to  the  farmer — is  one  that 
we  approve  and  concur  in.  The  only  difference  is 
about  the  means.  We  think  his  new  sliding  scale 
is  perfectly  needless  for  its  object,  and  will  grievously 
frustrate,  instead  of  furthering  it.  Wo  do  believe 
he  will  think  so  too,  when  the  argument  is  fanly 
brought  before  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  feel  a  strong  hope  that,  even  now,  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  that  full  and  final  success  which  will 
at  once  close  and  crown  our  labours,  and  dissolve 
our  League. 

The  question,  How  ought  the  people  to  deal  with 
the  Ministerial  scheme?  is  a  most  grave  and  im- 
portant one  ;  but  it  may  be  answered  in  the  fewest 
words.  The  people  will  pursue  precisely  the  same 
course  which  they  have  followed  with  so  signal  a 
success  for  the  last  seven  years.  They  will  talk  of 
nothing,  petition  for  nothing,  think  of  nothing,  but 
total  and  immediate  repeal.  They  will  be  every- 
where in  readiness  for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
and  a  general  election,  should  their  lordships  of  the 
Upper  House  think  the  experiment  desirable.  They 
will  be  watchful,  active,  and  self-relying  ; — remem- 
bering that,  as  everything  that  has  been  done  has 
been  done  by  them,  so  they  will  have — directly  by 
the  franchise,  or  indirectly  by  opinion — to  do  every 
thing  at  last. 


THE  "  COMPENSATION." 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  certainly  managed  this  mat- 
ter very  cleverly.  It  was  his  "  chief  difficulty,"  and 
he  has  put  forth  his  best  skill  in  its  solution.  By 
carefully  and  repeatedly  protesting  that  his  measures 
of  "  compensation  to  the  agricultural  interest"  are 
not  meant  to  be  compensatory  (except  incidentally, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  accident),  but  to  promote  cer- 
tain objects  of  "general  social  utility" — as,  for  ex- 
ample, to  induce  a  more  economical  and  profitable 
management  of  local  business,  to  "do  justice  to  the 
labouring  man,"  to  facilitate  "  improvement  in  the 
criminal  law,"  and  to  mend  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Union  workhouses — he  at  once  forecloses 
all  inquiry  as  t°  the  adequacy  of  the  compensation, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  l  ight  to  compensation  on 
the  other.  In  fact,  he  does  not,  strictly  speaking, 
raise  the  question  of  compensation  at  all.  All  tho 
incidentally,  or  accidentally,  compensatory  arrange- 
ments which  he  proposes,  are  (with,  perhaps,  one 
exception)  to  be  discussed  on  their  own  merits,  as 
(■o  many  independent  legislative  topics ;  each  of 
them  to  stand  or  fall,  according  to  its  independent 
fitness  or  unfitness  for  its  professed  purpose  of 


special  public  utility.  The  Free  Trader  may 
vote  for,  or  against,  any  or  all  of  them,  on 
grounds  unconnected  with  the  Free  Trade  que* 
tion.  Some  of  the  proposed  arrangements  arc 
manifestly  good,  and  will  probably  bo  adopted  by 
all  parties  with  tolerable  unanimity.  On  others, 
there  may  very  likely  be  a  difference  of  opinion — 
as  on  the  law  of  settlement,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  legislation.  Of  course, 
we  cannot,  on  a  subject  like  this,  attempt  to  antici- 
pate, or  suggest,  the  line  to  be  taken  by  our 
friends.  Every  just  and  humane  mind  will  be 
anxious  to  amend  tho  law,  if  practicable,  so  as  to 
render  its  operations  more  beneficial  to  the  working 
man,  and  more  equitable  between  the  town  and 
rural  districts.  It  is  not,  however,  a  League  ques 
tion,  and  we  abstain  from  discussing  it.  On  these 
matters  we  willingly  adopt  Sir  Robert  Peel's  judi- 
cious suggestion.  We  leave  them  to  be  dealt  with 
separately,  on  grounds  independent  of  the  large 
national  question  with  which  they  are  casually 
associated. 

We  have  hinted  the  existence  of  one  exception 
from  this  safe  and  prudent  rule.  One  of  these 
/ywf.vi-compensatory  provisions — the  proposed  loans 
for  draining  and  agricidtural  improvement — seems 
to  stand  in  more  than  a  merely  casual  relation  to 
the  Free  Trado  question.  The  avowed  object  of  this 
loan  system — that  of  "  enabling  the  agriculturist  and 
the  labouring  man  to  meet  the  competition  which  will 
be  raised  up  against  them  " — distinctly  brings  it 
within  the  scope  of  our  criticism.  As  the  "  compe- 1 
tition  will  be  the  League's  doing,  the  League  is 
bound  in  honour  to  give  the  country  fair  warning 
of  any  attempt,  actual,  or  possible,  to  put  a  price  on 
the  competition.  Really  it  is  somewhat  alarming 
to  hear  of  treasury  loans  to  the  landlord.  This  ex- 
chequer-bill affair  has,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  decidedly  I 
ugly  look.  We  don't  at  all  like  the  idea  of  the/ 
landlords  getting  their  lingers  into  the  public  purse.l 
Loans  to  meet  competition  strike  one,  on  first  sight, 
as  bearing  a  strong  family  likeness  to  protection 
against  competition.  On  general  grounds,  we  have 
quite  a  horror  at  State  loans  to  private  individuals. 
Loans  of  this  description  are  marvellously  apt  to  be 
metamorphosed, when  the  public  is  not  looking,  into 
gifts.  The  generous  and  confiding  country  never 
sees  its  cash  again.  Of  all  creditors,  the  State  is  , 
the  unluckiest.  There  was  the  Irish  church,  and) 
its  loan  of  a  million — never  paid  from  that  day  to 
this.  There  was  the  West  India  interest,  and  its  loan 
of  15  millions— which  the  State  good-humouredly 
changed  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  into  a  free  gift  of 
20  millions.  Seriously  we  don't  like  the 
notion  of  State  loans  to  the  landlords — especially 
as  our  statesmen  (so  the  Duke  of  Wellington  re- 
minded us  the  other  day)  are  landlords  themselves, 
with  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  order.  ^ 

The  thing  reads  well  enough,  no  doubt.  "  Good 
security,"  "  sufficient"  security,  "  ample"  security — 
the  best  arrangements  for  annual  payment  of  in- 
terest, with  "instalments  of  the  principal" — "no 
loss,"  at  least,  no  "  ultimate"  loss,  "  to  fall  on  the 
public."  Still,  we  don't  like  it.  If  the  security  is 
good,  they  may  get  the  money  any  morning  in 
Lombard  Street,  at  3£  per  cent.  Not  the  least  oc- 
casion for  coming  to  Downing  Street.  The  worthy 
British  public  never  yet  made  a  good  thing  of  the 
money-lending  business. 

We  are  well  satisfied  to  know  that  the  people  un- 
derstand this  sort  of  thing  infinitely  better  now 
than  they  did  some  years  ago,  and  that  no  very 
serious  mischief  is  likely  to  be  done  by  a  Legisla- 
ture and  Government  which  are  fast  learning  the 
respect  due  to  popular  intelligence.  We  doubt,  in 
fact,  whether  any  miscliief  is  really  intended.  The 
Premier  is  a  shrewd  financier,  and  likes  dearly, 
as  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  should,  to  take  oare 
of  the  people's  money  for  them.  Still,  the  bare  in- 
timation of  such  a  scheme  ought  to  excite  the  ut- 
most vigilance  and  jealousy  on  tho  part  of  our  re- 
presentatives in  Parliament ;  and  it  should  furnish 
the  middle  and  industrious  classes  with  an  addi- 
tional incentive  to  persevere  in  qualifying  them- 
selves for  an  active  share  in  the  Government  of 
their  country. 
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PROTECTION  TO  MANUFACTURES. 
The  League,  from  the  very  commencement  of  its 
career,  has  proclaimed  its  hostility  to  every  form  of 
protection,  whether  manufacturing  or  agricultural  j 
and  there  is  no  member  of  our  body  that  is  not 
ready  to  support  the  Premier  in  the  abolition  of  all 
such  duties.  As  applied  to  the  staple  branches  of 
industry,  fabrics  of  flax,  wool,  ani  cotton,  protec- 
tion was  not  only  nugatory,  but  delusive.  How 
could  we  be  protected  against  the  competition  of 
foreigners  in  our  home  markets,  when  we  were  able 
to  undersell  them  in  their  own  ?  The  abolition  of 
such  a  mockery  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  tardy  tri- 
bute to  common  sense;  and  we  should  scarcely  have 
deemed  it  worthy  of  comment  had  not  the  Premier 
so  shaped  his  proposition  as  to  leave  room  for 
misapprehension,  or  perhaps  dangerous  error.  In 
giving  up  their  claims  to  protection,  the  manufac- 
turers literally  abandon  nothing.  Experience  has 
shown  them  that  protection  is  not  only  unjust  to 
consumers,  but  injurious  to  producers.  Like  the  hug 
of  the  bear,  it  destroys  the  object  that  it  seems  to 
fondle.  Whatever  a  former  race  of  manufacturers  may 
have  thought,  the  present  generation  has  discovered 
that  the  protection  was  useless  when  inoperative, 
and  mischievous  when  brought  into  action.  In 
most  branches  of  our  national  industry,  we  may  say 
of  Sir  Robert's  concession  of  Free  Trade  in  linen, 
cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  as  was  said  of  Pope 
Gregory's  reformation  of  the  calendar,  "  He  has 
found  out  an  evil  that  does  nobody  any  harm,  and 
devised  a  remedy  that  will  do  nobody  any  good." 
Articles  of  clothing  cannot  be  rendered  cheaper  by 
his  measures;  for,  with  some veiy  triflingexceptions, 
articles  of  clothing  are  cheaper  at  this  moment  in 
England  than  they  are  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Were  this  not  the  case,  we  should  be  unable  to  ex- 
port them. 

In  minor  branches  of  industry,  designated  by 
Lord  Ashley  as  "  the  small  interests,"  it  is  probable 
that  any  sudden  change  of  system  may  produce 
some  derangement  of  capital  and  employment ;  but 
this  can  only  be  temporary,  and  it  will  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  increased  demand  for  labour 
which  must  follow  from  tbe  establishment  of  a  na- 
tural and  healthy  system  of  trade.  In  the  case  of 
the  bootmakers,  to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  alluded 
protection  has  acted  as  a  check  and  discouragement 
to  ingenuity  and  economy.  The  author  of  the 
"  Shoemaker,"  in  Knight's  industrial  series,  has 
stated  that  the  reliance  of  the  London  bootmakers 
on  protection  has  induced  them  to  neglect  several 
improvements  adopted  by  their  brethren  in  Paris, 
which  save  material  and  ensure  a  better  fit.  Taking 
durability  into  account  as  well  as  fashion,  we  much 
doubt  whether  the  feet  could  be  covered  more 
cheaply  in  Paris  than  in  London  ;  and,  so  far  as  our 
experience  has  gone,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  case  of  the  coachmakers  appears  to  have 
been  misunderstood  by  the  Premier.  If  English 
coaches  are  dearer  than  Continental,  it  must  be 
added  that  they  are  much  better,  as  those  who  have 
gone  through  the  misery  of  French  and  German 
posting  can  abundantly  testify.  In  fact,  as  English 
coaches  are  notoriously  exported,  it  is  clear  that  the 
superiority  of  their  quality  must  be  deemed  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  a  higher  rate  of  price.  At 
the  late  Free  Trade  meeting  in  Southampton,  Mr 
Andrews,  one  of  the  most  extensive  coach-builders 
in  England,  expressed  his  regret,  not  because  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  diminished  protection,  but  because 
he  had  not  abolished  it  altogether. 

The  branches  of  industry  connected  with  fashion- 
able life  in  London  are  abnormal.  Those  who  pay 
are  taxed  for  the  deficiencies  of  those  who  do  not 
pay ;  a  sufficient  amount  of  insurance  to  cover  risk 
from  bad  debts  must  form  an  element  of  the  price 
charged  by  most  tradesmen  in  the  metropolis.  Free 
Trade  cannot  remedy  this  anomaly ;  it  belongs  to  a 
very  different  branch  of  economics,  the  relations 
between  credit  and  cash  payments. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  appears  to  have  misled  some  of 
the  agriculturists,  by  dwelling  on  the  sacrifice  of 
protection  to  be  exacted  from  the  manufacturers. 
They  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  that  they 
could  find  among  the  manufacturing  and  operative 
classes  some  parties  to  whom  protection  was,  or 
appeared  to  be,  valuable,  and  that  they  could  count 


on  these  as  new  allies.  Rut  the  Premier  gave  them 
a  little  additional  information,  which  ought  to  have 
corrected  the  mistake  into  which  his  earlier  state- 
ments might  have  led  the  protectionists.  He  told 
them  that  Free  Trade  in  corn  would  not  diminish 
the  waggs  of  labour;  and  he  appealed,  as  we  have 
done,  to  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years,  to 
prove  that  cheapness  of  provisions  had  produced  a 
rise,  and  not  a  fall,  in  the  money-rate  of  wages. 

But  the  great  fact  is,  that  labour,  as  measured  by 
results,  is  cheaper  in  England  than  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  If  an  English  artisan  gets  more  for  his 
week's  work  than  a  German  or  a  Frenchman,  he 
adds  more  value  to  raw  material  than  any  other 
European  could  give  to  it  in  double  the  time.  Eng- 
glishmen,  in  free  competition,  cannot  be  reduced  to 
the  Continental  rate  of  wages  until  their  skill  is 
reduced  to  the  Continental  level  of  skill.  While 
they  continue  ahead  in  enterprise,  knowledge,  and 
ingenuity,  they  must  necessarily  have  the  supe- 
riority in  earnings ;  and  one  of  the  worst  evils  of 
protections  and  restrictions  consisted  in  their  de- 
priving English  artisans  of  tl lis  fair  and  adequate 
remuneration. 

It  is  only  justice  to  the  manufacturers  to  say, 
that  they  anticipated  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  repudia- 
ting the  protection  of  which  he  proposes  to  deprive 
them  ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  the  squires  to  inform 
them,  that  a  crusade,  in  favour  of  protection,  mr 
dertaken  in  the  manufacturing  districts  would  be 
more  hopeless  than  an  attempt  to  revive  the  claims 
of  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  delusion  is  not  merely 
antiquated — it  is  utterly  forgotten  ;  the  very  tradi- 
tion has  perished.  The  operatives  have  learned 
by  bitter  experience  that  the  meaning  of  monopoly 
is  starvation ;  and  of  protection,  famine.  They 
will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  who 
comes  to  tell  them  that  looms  ought  to  stand  idle, 
and  that  spindles  should  cease  their  revolutions. 
They  cannot  be  indoctrinated  with  the  belief  that 
diminished,  employment  will  raise  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  we  warn  the  aristocratic  lecturers  that  they 
will  not  find  audiences  so  patient  of  nonsense  as 
those  which  assemble  in  Steyning,  or  are  packed  in 
Chichester;  The  operatives  are  a  reasoning  class  J 
they  have  courage  to  pronounce  their  opinions — if 
indeed  there  be  any  yet  really  ignorant  of  their  re- 
corded sentiments  in  favour  of  Free  Trade. 


IMPEKIAL  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  FREE-TRADE  MIRROR    OP    PARLIAMENT  FOR  THE 
SESSION  OF  1846. 

Second  Week,  ending  Saturday,  January  31. 
The  Parliamentary  week  opened,  on  Monday,  with 
an  exceedingly  characteristic  speech  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  It  was  promised  that  ministerial  revelations 
would  be  made  on  that  evening  ;  and  all  the  world  ( i.  e. 
the  political  world  of  London)  were  eagerly  anxious  to 
hear  the  illustrious  Duke  state  his  own  share  in  the 
transactions  which  led  to  the  resignation  and  the  re- 
sumption of  office  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  His  grace's 
speech  is  so  pithy,  so  illogical,  so  absurd,  and  yet  so 
straightforward,  that  we  insert  it  here,  and  recommend 
it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers  : 

Tbe  Duke  of  Wellington  :  My  lords,  I  rise  to  give  nil 
answer  to  my  noble  friend's  question.  (The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond.) But,  my  lords,  in  doing  so,  although  I  can  answer 
positively  only  for  myself  and  for  my  own  motives,  yet  I  must, 
in  order  to  state  them  clearly  to  the  house,  state  generally 
what  passed  in  her  Majesty's  councils  ;  and  I  may  therefore 
be  under  the  necessity  of  detaining  your  lordships  upon  the 
subject,  but  your  lordships  may  rely  upon  it  I  will  detain  you 
for  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  My  lords,  when  the  accounts 
were  received  from  Ireland  and  from  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain  of  the  state  of  the  potato  crops,  in  the  course  of 
last  autumn,  and  of  the  inconvenience  likely  to  result  from 
that  state  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  my  right  honour- 
able friend  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Government  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  call  together  his  colleagues,  in  order  to 
consider  the  ,reports  which  were  sent  to  him.  Accord- 
ingly he  did  so ;  he  laid  these  reports  before  his  colleagues, 
and  made  to  them  certain  propositions  for  the  adoption  of 
measures  wluch  he  considered  it  necessary  that  her  Mu- 
jesty's  Government  should  adopt,  either  to  avoid  or  to  limit 
the  evils  likely,  in  his  opinion,  to  occur  in  consequence  of 
those  misfortunes.  One  of  the  measures  suggested  by  my 
right  lion,  friend  was,  that  her  Majesty's  servants  should  re- 
commend to  her  Majesty  an  Order  in  Council  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  existing  Corn  Law,  so  as  to  open  the  ports 
for  the  admission  of  corn  duty  free.  My  lords,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  discuss  the  motives  stated,  or  the  grounds 
upon  which  this  recommendation  was  founded  ;  but,  however, 
I  was  one  of  those  who  considered  this  measure  not  necessary 
to  be  adopted  at  that  time.  1  considered  that  the  misfortune 
that  had  occurred,  and  which  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of 
depriving  millions,  I  may  say,  of  a  large  port  of  the  provision 
made  for  their  food  for  the  year — that  the  misfortune  was 
not  exactly  a  deficiency  of  food.  Millions,  it  is  true,  had 
been  deprived  of  their  food,  but  still  there  was  no  deficiency 
of  food  according  to  all  accounts— no  deficiency  of  food  in 


the  country,    That  which  was  required,  in  my  opinion,  was, 
that  arrangements  should  be  made,  as  had  been  made  there- 
tofore, for  finding  the  means  of  employment  'hear,  hear), 
and  for  finding  the  means  of  rewarding  them  for  their  em- 
ployment, and  giving  thctn  food  (hear,  hear).    My  lords, 
besides,  it  appeared  to  me  that  in  the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing Corn  Law,  if  it  was  desirable  that  the  ports  should  be 
opened,  the  provisions  of  that  law  itself  would  provide  for 
that  measure  (hear,  hear,  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond).  As 
soon  us  ever  the  price  of  auy  particular  article  of  grain  should 
rise  and  reach  to  such  an  amount  as  it  would  appear  there 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  trie  law  has. 
provided  that  such  grain  should  be  admitted  at  a  nominal 
duty.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  un- 
necessary to  suspend  the  law;  and  upon  that  ground  I  was  one- 
of  those  who  certainly  objected  to  that  proposition.    At  the 
same  time,  and  I  was  most  anxious  for  it,  the  Government 
unanimously  proceeded  to  adopt,  all  the  measures  to  form  is 
commission  in  Ireland,  and  to  instruct  that  commission, 
with  regard  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  people,  for  procuring  food  for  then*  in 
ordinary  payment  of  that  employment,  and  all  those  mea- 
sures which  upou  former  occasions  had  been  found  so.  bene- 
ficial and  so  effectual.    My  lords,  1  believe  that  afl  these 
measures  have  been  adopted.     They  are  not  new  to  Hm 
public  servants  of  this  country;    they  have  been  eifrc- 
tually  adopted  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  in- 
convenience apprehended  as  the  result  of  this  misfortune 
will  be  avoided.     My  lords,  in  the  course  of  the  discus^ 
sions  upon  this  measure,  it  was  certainly  intimated  thw 
the  suspension  of  the  Corn  Law  must  render  the  rene-wat 
of  it  very  difficult . ;  and  it  was  certainly  intimated  tVat  it 
might  be  necessary  to  make  an  essential  alteration  of  it. 
Subsequently,  my  lords,  when  the  instructions  we/e  agre«4 
upou  to  be  given  to  these  commissions  established  in  Ire- 
land, as  I  before  stated  to  your  lordships,  rny  right  hon. 
friend  intimated  his  opinion  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
making  an  essential  alteration  in  the  Corn  Law.    I  believe 
everybody  admitted  that  some  alteration  was  necessary — 
that  an  alteration  upou  certain  points  was  necessary.  K 
think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.     That  was  admitted! 
by  all  (hear,  hear).    But  in  the  opinion  of  my  right  ~kon>, 
friend  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  essential  alteration  in.  the 
existing  Com  Law.  Many  members  of  the  Cabinet  objected 
to  the  suggested  alterations,  and  there  was  a  strong  differ- 
ence of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  As  for  my  part,  my  lords, 
I  certainly  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  to  avoid 
making  any  alteration — auy  essential  alteration— in  the 
Corn  Law  ;  but,  my  lords,  I  confess  that  in  rny  individual 
position,  I  considered  a  union  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  asi 
essential,  upon  account  of  the  safety  of  the  Government  it- 
self.   Llaving  served  England  now  for  above  fifty  years,  in 
high  public  stations,  I  consider  it  my  duty,  upon  all  o«ca^ 
sions,  to  endeavour  to  promote  its  service ;  and  I  did)  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  reconcile  the  differences  of  opinion 
among  my  colleagues,  and  to  preserve  in  union  a  Govern- 
ment which  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Sovereign,  of  the 
public,  which  has  served  the  public  so  steadily,  and  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.   I  considered 
it  my  duty  to  make  every  effort  to  preserve  union  in  the 
Cabinet,  to  reconcile  differences  of  opinion,  as  the  best 
service  I  could  render  to  the  Government  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  was  placed,  and  in  which  the  Cabinet  was 
placed  upon  this  subject.    My  lords,  unfortunately  in  these 
efforts  I  did  not  succeed ;  and  the  result  was  a  determination 
upon  the  part  of  my  right  honourable  friend  that  he  would 
submit  to  her  Majesty  the  resignation  of  his  office,  and  that 
he  would  recommend  to  her  Majesty  to  endeavour  to  form 
another  Government.    My  lords,  this  course  was  adopted 
after  a  discussion  whether  it  was  most  advisable  that  he 
should  come  down  to  Parliament  and  make  his  proposition 
for  an  alteration  in  the  Corn  Law,  having  a  divided  Cabinet, 
in  which  the  majority  were  against  the  proposition,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  not  best,  and  most  for  the  interest  and  conve- 
nience of  her  Majesty,  that  he  should  proceed  at  once  and 
intimate  to  her  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  and  express 
his  desire  that  her  Majesty  would  permit  him  to  resign 
his  office,  and  that  her  Majesty  would  form  another 
Government.    That  course  was  discussed.    I  certainly  was 
one  who  thought  it  was  desirable  he  should  resign  his  office 
before  going  to  Parliament  with  a  divided  Cabinet.    T  be- 
lieve that  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  ot  the  same 
opinion.    I  was  of  that  opinion,  and  I  know  others  were ; 
and  accordingly  my  right  honourable  friend  took  that  course ; 
he  waited  upon  her  Majesty,  informed  her  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself,  and  recommended  to  her  Majesty 
to  form  another  administration.    Her  Majesty  sent  for  a  no- 
ble lord,  and  that  noble  lord,  I  understand — iudeed  I  know 
did  make  an  endeavour  to  form  an  administration.  That 
endeavour  did  not  succeed.    Her  Majesty  then  thought  pro- 
per to  write  to  my  right  hon.  friend,  to  desire  him  to  resume 
his  situation,  which  he  still  held,  until  another  adminis- 
tration was  formed.    My  right  hon.  friend  wrote  to  me- -I 
was  in  the  country  at  the  time — and  informed  me  he  had 
been  sent  for,  and  that  her  Majesty  having  desired  him  to 
resume  his  situation,  he  had  determined,  happen  what  might, 
if  alone,  he  would  enable  her  Majesty,  as  her  Minister,  to 
meet  her  Parliament.    My  lords,  I  highly  applauded  the 
course  taken  by  my  right  hon.  friend  on  that  occasion  ;  and 
I  determined  that  I,  for  one,  would  stand  by  him  (hear, 
hear,  and  laughter).    I  did  so  because  I  felt  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  the  Crown  to  endeavour  to  be  of  service;  and  I  did 
think  the  formation  of  a  Government,  in  which  her  Majesty 
would  have  confidence,  was  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
than  auy  opinion  of  any  individual  on  the  Corn  Law  or  any 
otherlaw  (laughter).    My  lords,  that  moment  my  right  hon. 
friend  wrote  to  me,  and  desired  me  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  that  evening,  w  hich  I  did.    ]  applauded  the  conduct 
of  my  right  honourable  friend.    I  was  delighted  with  it. 
It  Was  precisely  the  course  winch  I  would  have  followed 
myself  under  similar  circumstances,  and  I  accordingly  de- 
termined that  I  would  stand  by  him.    My  lords,  at  the 
same  time  that  1  did  this  I  knew  well  the  position  in  which, 
my  right  honourable  friend  stood  in  relation  to  the  Corn 
Law.   I  knew  well,  that  in  consequence  of  his  having  re- 
signed his  office  iuto  her  Majesty's  hands,  because  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  his  Cabinet  to  support  him  iu  the  material 
alteration  of  the  Corn  Law  which  he  considered  necessary, 
those  who  were  employed  to  form  a  Government  must  have 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  circumstances  under 
which  my  right  honourable  friend  had  resumed  his  office, 
and,  my  lords,  how  could  my  right  honourable  friend,  under 
these  circumstances,  go  into  the  House  of  Commons  and 
again  defend  the  Com  Laws,  as  he  hod  done  only  in  the 
preceding  July  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear,  from  the  cross 
benches)  ?    How  could  he  go  into  Parliament  and  defeud 
the  Corn  Law  against  those  gentlemen  who  were  informed 
that  his  opinions  on  the  subject  had  been  altered,  and  who, 
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.of  course,  would  bave  reproached  him  with  a  fresh  altera- 
tion of  opinion  in  going  down  to  support  the  existing  law  1 
I  knew  well,  therefore,  that  when  I  told  iny  right  honour- 
able friend  that,  I  would  stand  by  him  in  the  resump- 
tion of  his  Government,  that  in  doing  so  I  must  be  a  party 
in  the  proposition  for  the  material  alteration  of  the  Corn 
Law.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  I  knew  it.  When  I  did  it 
I  knew  it  (hear).  Thus,  my  lords,  so  far  I  have  accounted 
for  my  own  conduct.  And,  my  lords,  I  wish  your  lordships 
■would  have  so  far  confidence  in  the  position  in  which  I 
stand,  as  to  rest  assured  for  this  evening  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  my  right  honourable  friend,  although  it  will  involve 
a  material  alteration  of  the  Corn  Law,  will  be  a  proposition 
satisfactory  to  the  country,  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  my 
right  honourable  friend,  "and  one  which  will  give  such  ad- 
vantages to  the  landed  interests,  as  the  landed  interests  have 
a  right  to  expect  in  the  general  arrangements  of  the  country 
(hear,  hear).  My  lords,  my  right  hon.  friend  is  himself  a 
great  landed  proprietor.  His  pursuits  are  those  of  agricul- 
ture; he  is  related  in  friendship  and  in  association  with 
many  of  your  lordships,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  under 
such  circumstances  he  would  betray  the  interests  of  a  body 
with  which  he  is  so  united,  and  which  possesses  so  great  a 
stake  in  this  country  (hear).  No,  my  lords,  I  venture  to 
predict  that  your  lordships  will  be  deceived  when  you  hear 
what  the  proposition  is  which  my  right  hon.  friend  has  to 
bring  forward,  and  which  will  be  made  known  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  days,  and  your  lordships  will  then  see  whether 
or  not  he  has  betrayed  his  duty  in  recommending  such  a 
measure  to  you.  But,  at  all  events,  whatever  that  informa- 
tion may  be,  I  say  that,  situated  as  I  am  in  this  country,  re- 
warded as  I  have  been  by  the  Sovereign  and  people  of  Eng- 
land, I  could  not  refuse  to  serve  her  Majesty  in  ussisting  to 
form  a  Government  when  I  was  called  upon,  to  enable  her 
Majesty  to  meet  her  Parliament,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
.'jusiness  of  the  country.  On  that  ground,  as  it  appears  from 
my  statement  now  to  you,  I  claim  from  your  lordships  an 
acquiescence  in  the  principle  which  I  lay  down,  namely, 
that  I  positively  could  not  refuse  serving  my  Sovereign  when 
called  upon  to  do  so  (hear,  hear).  My  lords,  I  have  no 
doubt  when  these  measures  come  to  be  laid  before  you  that 
they  will  give  satisfaction  to  your  lordships,  neither  have  I 
any  doubt  but  that  they  will  meet  with  general  approbation 
from  the  country  (hear,  hear). 

On  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  expressing  his  regret 
that  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  should  have  become  a 
member  of  a  Free  Trade  Government,  the  noble  Duke 
exclaimed,  that  he  did  not  know  what  a  Free  Trado 
Government  meant !  The  Earl  of  Radnor  thus  criti- 
cised the  conduct  of  of  the  Government : 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  could  not  help  observing  that  there 
was  one  question  which  he  was  surprised  hud  not  been 
askedby  any  person  during  the  present  explanations.  The 
question  he  alluded  to  was,  what  measures  and  precautions 
had  been  taken  to  avoid  or  obviate  the  calamity  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  duke  (hear,  hear).  The  noble  duke,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  said  that  many  millions  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  food  in  consequence  of  the  disease  of  the  po- 
tato crop.  They  all  knew  that  the  alarm  on  the  subject  was 
so  great,  that  it  was  known  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, so  far  back  as  the  end  of  October,  made  a  proposition 
to  the  Cabinet  to  issue  an  order  in  council  for  the  opening 
of  the  ports.  Divers  Cabinet  meetings  were  held  to  consi- 
der this  subject,  as  was  known  to  the  public,  for  it  was  so 
stated  in  another  place  ;  and  all  these  Cabinet  meetings  se- 
parated without  coming  to  any  other  determination  than  to 
issue  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  potato 
crop  in  Ireland.  All,  therefore,  that  was  done  tended  to 
excite  alarm  throughout  the  country.  It  did  excite  such 
alarm  and  apprehension.  The  Cabinet  separated  on  the 
(3th  of  November,  and  did  not  come  together  again  until  the 
:20th.  This  appeared  to  him  to  be  rather  an  extraordinary 
proceeding  at  a  period  when  the  country  was  under  a  well- 
grounded  apprehension  of  famine.  Was  it  not,  he  would 
ask,  extraordinary  that  the  Government  should,  at  such  a 
period,  separate  without  doing  anything  to  relieve  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  country,  or  to  obviate  the  danger  which 
threatened  ?  The  Cabinet  met  again  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber. After  some  meetings  it  came  to  no  determination,  and 
they  were  told  that  this  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  the  City  of  London,  had  pub- 
lished a  letter,  in  which  he  said  that  he  thought  that  some- 
thing should  at  once  be  done.  The  majority  of  the  Cahi- 
net  then  declared  that  they  would  not  do  anything,  how- 
ever they  had  been  told  that  they  ought  to  do  something. 
This  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  a  rational  proceeding  (hear, 
hear).  It  looked  very  like  the  act  of  a  spoiled  child,  who 
said, "  Oh,  you  tell  me  that  I  should  do  such  and  such  a 
thing:  I  therefore  will  not  do  it."  He  wanted  to  know 
what  they  had  really  been  about.  The  apprehension  of  the 
effect  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  existed  on  Oct.  31, 
awl  it  was  still  felt  at  the  present  moment,  according  to  the 
statements  in  the  papers.  Something  had  been  said  in  ridi- 
cule ofthe  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  but  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Government,  only  on  Friday  last, 
said,  do  not  talk  in  a  tone  of  ridicule  about  rotten 
potatoes,  for  you  will  find  it  to  be  no  joke  if  you  wait  two 
months.  From  October,  however,  they  had  waited  three 
months;  and  from  everything  that  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  duke,  it  appeared  that  nothing  bad  been  done,  although 
every  alarm  had  been  excited.  It  appeared  that  the  cabinet 
met  again  and  again,  came  to  no  determination,  quarrelled 
amongst  themselves,  and  separated,  leaving  everything  alone. 
T  he  noble  duke  had  told  them  that  millions  were  deprived 
at  a  large  portion  of  their  customary  food  ;  now  every  one 
knew  that  potatoes  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  food 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  As  for  the  proposed  alteration  in 
the  Corn  Laws,  be  feared  much,  after  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  duke,  that  it  would  not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  he 
could  approve  of.  With  respect  to  an  observation  made  by 
his  noble  friend  the  noble  marquess,  he  (the  Earl  of  Rad- 
nor,), for  one,  did  not  know  and  could  not  understand  what 
■were  the  burdens  that  fell  peculiarly  ou  the  landed  interest, 
»nd  for  which  compensation  should  be  made  to  them.  He 
trusted  that  nothing  of  this  kind  would  be  acceded  to  with- 
out the  strictest  inquiry,  and  if  this  was  instituted  he  doubted 
very  much  whether  any  case  could  be  made  out. 

The  measures  which,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, were  to  give  satisfaction  to  both  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  country,  were  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
on  Tuesday  evening. 

On  that  afternoon,  the  scene  outside  the  House  of 
Commons,  aM  within  its  walls,  was  animating  and  ex- 


citing. The  House  was  crowded,  both  by  members  and 
strangers.  Amongst  the  latter  were  a  large  number  of 
peers,  all  anxious  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  Prime 
Minister  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  visitant  was  his  Royal 
Highness  Pbince  Albert.  The  Prince  was  accompanied 
by  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  who  is  Master  of  the  Horse,  and 
whose  eldest  son,  Lord  Villiers,  member  for  Cirencester, 
is  married  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  eldest  daughter.  His 
Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  uncle  of  the 
Queen,  sat  beside  the  Prince ;  and  the  party  remained 
during  the  three  hours  and  a  half  which  were  occupied 
by  Sir  R.  Peel's  speech  ;  they  paid  great  attention  to 
its  statements,  and  left  the  House  the  moment  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  sat  down.  There  was  nothing, 
however,  in  the  entry  or  the  presence  of  the  Prince 
which  marked  out  the  attendance  of  his  Royal  Highness 
as  different  from  that  of  any  private  gentleman  who 
might  desire  to  witness  the  debates  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  So  far,  therefore,  this  was  constitutionally 
correct ;  and  it  is  against  constitutional  etiquette  to  al- 
lude to  the  opinions  of  the  Sovereign  on  any  matter 
under  the  deliberation  of  Parliament.  Still,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  rights  of  the  people  are  opposed  by 
a  wealthy  and  powerful  aristocracy,  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  Queen  is,  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
writings  and  publications  of  the  advocates  of  Free 
Trade,  a  most  decided  advocate  of  commercial  free- 
dom ;  and  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  the  cause  will  re- 
ceive her  energetic,  anxious,  and  earnest  support,  con- 
sistently with  that  decorum  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Crown  to  observe. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  occupied,  as  we  have 
stated,  nearly  three  hours  [and  a  half  in  delivering. 
Throughout,  scarcely  a  cheer  hailed  it  from  what  used 
to  be  the  Ministerial  benches.  All  the  support  he  re- 
ceived, in  the  way  of  applause,  came  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Opposition.  Though  his  plan  is  disfigured  by  many 
small  blemishes,  it  was  still  great  enough  to  stagger  the 
agriculturists  ;  even  Mr.  Bccket  Denison,  who  secon- 
ded the  address,  is  stated  to  have  muttered  that 
it  was  too  large  for  him.  The  crowning  defect 
of  the  plan  is,  that  though  it  provides  for  the 
ultimate  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Law,  yet  it  pro- 
tracts it  for  a  period  of  three  years,  keeping  up  asub- 
sidiary  sliding  scale,  for  which  the  agriculturists  do  not 
care  a  rush,  and  which  checks  the  support  ofthe  advo- 
cates of  Free  Trade.  Stripping  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
statements  of  all  their  rhetoric,  and  reducing  them  to 
naked  propositions,  the  following  is  what  he  now  pro- 
poses to  effect : 

He  proposes  the  repeal,  or  the  material  reduction  of  all 
protective  duties  on  manufactured  articles  ;  and  he  calls  on 
the  manufacturers  cheerfully  to  submit  to  this  on  these 
grounds — first,  that  Adam  Smith,  and  other  great  authorities 
attribute  the  origin  of  the  restrictive  system  to  the  commer- 
cial classes,  and  they  should  now  show  their  sincerity  in 
wishing  for  its  removal ;  and  secondly,  that  by  the  new  tariff, 
all  duties  on  raw  materials  have  been  abolished  or  mitigated, 
with  the  exception  of  tallow  and  timber,  which  are  to  be 
added  to  the  list.  The  duty  on  Russian  tallow  is  to  be  re- 
duced from  3s.  2d.  to  Is.  Od.,  but  the  reduction  on  timber  is 
to  be  a  gradual  one,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  to  be  stated 
for  a  few  days,  as  information  is  still  incomplete. 

The  duty  on  the  coarser  fabrics  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  is  to  be  altogether  abolished ;  on  the  finer,  to  be  re- 
duced from  20  to  10  per  cent.  The  duty  on  silk  manufac- 
tures is  hereafter  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  of  15  per  cent.; 
on  ornamental  paper  hangings,  to  be  reduced  form  one  shil- 
ling to  twopence  the  square  yard  ;  on  foreign  carriages,  from 
20  to  10  per  cent. :  on  foreign  candles  and  soap  the  reduc- 
tion is  one  half ;  on  boot  fronts  from  3s.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.,  on 
boots  from  11.  8s.  to  14s.,  on  shoes  from  14s.  to  7s.  per 
dozen  pairs,  and  on  straw  plait  from  7s.  6d.  to  Os. 

French  brandy,  Geneva,  and  other  foreign  spirits  :  the 
duty  to  be  reduced  from  22s.  lod.  per  gallon  to  10s. 

Retaining  his  objection  to  the  introduction  of  slave-grown 
sugar,  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposes  to  strike  off  3s.  6d.  from  the 
differential  duty  on  foreign  free  grown,  believing  that  our 
colonies  can  bear  increased  competition.  Thus,  foreign  free- 
grown  Muscovado  will  be  reduced  from  9s.  4d.  to  0s.  10d., 
and  clayed  Iroin  1  Is.  lOd.  to  8s. 

Agriculture :  Indian  corn  and  buckwheat  to  be  admitted 
duty  free.  This  is  a  boon  to  the  agriculturists,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  pointing  out  that  beautiful  dispensation  of  Providence, 
by  which  manure  is  rendered  the  fertiliser  of  the  soil ;  while 
the  rising  price  of  rape  and  linseed  justify  the  free  introduc- 
tion of  nutritious  food  for  fattening  cattle. 

Butter  and  Cheese:  the  duties  to  be  reduced  by  one-half ; 
thus,  on  butter  from  1/.  to  10s.,  and  on  cheese  from  10s.  to 
5s.  The  duty  on  foreign  hops,  which,  by  the  tariff  of  1842, 
was  reduced  to  4/.  10s.,  is  to  bo  still  further  reduced  to 
2/.  10s.  Provisions,  as  fresh  and  salted  meat,  pork,  and 
vegetables,  duty  free. 

The  duty  on  live  animals,  fixed  by  the  new  tariff,  is 
to  be  abolished,  and  foreign  cattle  are  to  come  in  duty 
free. 

Corn  :  in  lieu  of  the  present  sliding  scale,  the  following 
to  be  substituted : 

When  the  average  price  of  wheat  is  48s.,  the  duty  to  be 
10s.,  the  duty  falling  by  one  shilling  with  every  shilling  of 
rise  in  price,  till  on  reaching  03s.,  the  duty  is  to  be  a  fixed 
one  of  4s. 

This  mitigated  scale  is  to  last  for  three  years;  and,  by  a 


positive  enactment,  to  disappear  on  the  1st  of  February,  1849, 
leaving  for  the  future  only  a  nominal  rate  of  duty. 

By  this  new  scale,  foreign  wheat,  which  at  present  prices 
pays  a  duty  of  lGs.,  will  only  pay  4s.;  and  keeping  the  ratio 
between  wheat  and  other  grain,  oats,  barley,  Sec,  will  be  ad- 
mitted at  a  nominal  rate. 

All  British  colonial  wheat  and  flour  to  be  forthwith  ad- 
mitted at  a  nominal  rate  of  duty. 

As  a  compensation,  or  rather  alleviation  for  this  great 
change,  some  local  burdens  are  to  be  revised,  with  a  view  to 
their  economical  collection  and  application. 

The  highway  rates,  which  are  now  under  the  control  of 
10,000  local  functionaries,  are  to  be  placed,  by  union  of  pa- 
rishes, &c,  under  the  management  of  GOO ;  and  their  appli- 
cants more  effectually  supervised. 

The  law  of  settlement  to  be  altered,  so  as  to  give  every 
resident  of  five  years  in  towns  a  status,  and  thus  save  rural 
districts  from  a  flood  of  pauperism,  thrown  upon  them  in 
times  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  revulsion. 

Various  other  charges  to  be  taken  off  county  rates,  and 
placed  on  the  consolidated  fund,  as  expenses  of  convicted 
prisoners,  of  prosecutions.  &e.,  which  are  to  be  wholly  or 
partly  borne  by  the  State. 

The  State  to  encourage  agriculture  by  lending  money,  at 
a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  on  adequate  security,  for  the 
drainage  and  other  improvement  of  estates.  The  newly- 
constituted  board  for  the  iuclosure  of  commons,  and  the 
Exchequer  bill  commissioners,  to  be  the  machinery  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  speech  in  which  Bir  Robert  Peel  made  these  pro- 
positions, he  illustrated  his  object  in  various  ways,  and  en- 
forced it  by  different  arguments. 

We  have,  however,  given  the  fullest  report  of  bis  speech 
;n  the  Supplement  to  The  League;  and  must,  therefore, 
refer  our  readers  to  that  portion  of  the  paper  for  these  par- 
ticulars. 

A  debate  of  some  length  ensued  after  Sir  Robert  Peel  sat 
down  ;  and  it  was  arranged,  chiefly  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Stafford  O'Brien,  who  asked  for  time,  that  the  debate  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  propositions  should  be  postponed  till  Monday, 
the  9th  of  February.  But  the  more  ardent  agriculturists 
were  not  to  be  baulked.  Mr.  Liddell,  one  ofthe  members 
for  North  Durham,  and  son  of  Lord  Ravensworth,  got  up, 
and,  though  he  has  hitherto  shown  himself  a  tolerably  pli- 
able Ministerialist,  broke  out  in  denunciation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  The  House,  however,  paid  little  attention  to  a  speech 
evidently  prepared  before  the  orator  heard  the  plans  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  Honourable  members  were  eagerly  engaged 
in  conversation,  and  the  voice  of  Mr.  Liddell  was  heard  with 
difficulty  above  the  hubbub.  Still,  his  opposition  is  indicative 
0f  the  degree  and  extent  of  opposition  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  encounter  from  those  who  were  once  his  political 
friends  and  supporters. 

The  Earl  of  March,  eldest  son  ofthe  Duke  of  Richmond, 
spoke  out  in  a  more  rabid  spirit.  He  assured  Sir  Robert 
Peel  that  his  measures  would  receive  his  "  most  strenuous, 
violent,  and  unceasing  opposition!"  The  word  "violent" 
caused  a  loud  burst  of  laughter.  But  this  scion  of  the  house 
of  Lennox  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  He  demanded  from 
Mr.  Sydney  Herbert,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  why  he  had  abandoned  the  cause  of  protec- 
tion, and  how  he  could  explain  his  conduct  to  his  constituents 
of  South  Wiltshire. 

Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  instantly  rose  ;  and,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  in  personal  appearance,  style,  and  favour  with 
the  House,  he  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  Earl  of  March. 
He  is  young,  tall,  handsome ;  his  style  of  address  and  of 
speaking  have  an  easy,  natural,  unaffected  grace,  which  con- 
veys the  impression,  not  of  great  intellectual  power,  but  of 
that  true  gentlemanly  spirit  and  feeling  which  possess  such 
fascination  for  every  Englishman,  no  matter  what  may  be 
his  politics.  Then  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  is  half  brother  and 
heir  apparent  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  in  his  own  right  he 
has  large  landed  property,  and  is,  withal,  a  generous  holder 
of  the  powers  which  Nature  and  Providence  have  placed  in 
his  hands.  So,  when  he  assured  the  House  that,  at  the 
proper  time,  he  would  be  able  amply  to  vindicate  his  "  dis- 
interestedness," his  honour,  and  his  faith,  in  giving  a  hearty 
and  honest  support  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measures,  a  burst  of 
cheering  from  both  sides  of  the  House  indicated  the  spirit 
in  which  his  defence  was  received. 

But,  grave  as  was  the  occasion ;  deep  as  ought  to  have 
been  the  interest  felt ;  the  night  did  not  pass  without  an  ex- 
hibition of  buffoonery,  as  if  to  convince  the  House  that  the 
despairing  agriculturists  could  afford  to  die  in  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter. The  redoubtable  Colonel  Sibthorp  rose,  and,  with 
stolid  gravity,  informed  the  House  that  be  had  received  a  let- 
ter, marked  "  private  and  confidential,"  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, he  would  read  pro  bono  publico.  This  letter  was  one 
purporting  to  come  from  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  in- 
viting him,  as  a  Free  Trader,  ro  secure  a  freehold  quali- 
fication for  Surrey  !  The  horror  of  the  gallant  Colonel  was 
ludicrously  rich.  But  a  more  startling, striking, and  amusing 
incident  occurred. 

All  of  a  sudden,  Sir  John  Tyrrell  appeared  at  the  table, 
opposite  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  if  he  had  installed  himself 
leader  of  her  Majesty's  Opposition.  The  effect  of  the  appa- 
rition was  magical.  Roars  of  laughter  welcomed  the  droll, 
sturdy,  consistent  champion  and  representative  ofthe  "agri- 
cultural mind,"  who  proceeded  gravely  to  tell  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter that  "  he  felt  much  as  a  soldier  might  have  been  imagined 
to  feel  in  the  Peninsular  war,  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  a  great  part  of  his  staff  had  gone  over  to  Marshal  Soult 
(great  laughter).  The  right  honourable  baronet  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne  (laughter) — he  meant  the  Royal 
Speech — and  when  he  spoke  of  the  Royal  Speech  he  was 
reminded  of  what  a  farmer  said,  to  him  yesterday,  wheu  he 
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■was  out  hunting  (laughter).  He  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
■would  only  pull  in  front ;  he  would  neither  go  in  the  shafts 
nor  in  the  middle ;  and  if  the  country  was  not  prepared  to 
receive  his  dictum,  he  would  do  his  best  to  force  his  mea- 
sures. His  (Sir  J.  Tyrrell's)  complaint  was  that  tHe  right 
honourable  baronet  had  not,  by  an  appeal  to  the  country, 
placed  those  who  followed  him  in  the  same  position  they 
were  in  before."  He  then  called  the  Government  "the 
"Potato  Peel  Government,"  and  accused  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  compromising,  not  with  the  agriculturists,  but  with 
the  Anti  Corn  Law  League. 

Ultimately,  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  9th 
of  February. 

On  Thursday  night,  a  rambling  debate  was  originated  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  ac- 
cused the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  of  systematic  bribery  and 
interference  with  elections  ;  to  which  accusations  Lord  Kin- 
naird  replied  with  much  spirit,  owning  himself  a  member  of 
the  League.  The  noble  lord,  while  defending  the  League, 
said  he  would  not,  of  course,  make  himself  responsible  for 
the  language  of  every  individual  member  of  the  League ;  and 
presumed  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  would  not  make  him- 
self responsible  for  every  sentiment  uttered  at  Protection 
meetings.  But  the  Duke  of  Richmond— who  is  certainly  not 
a  coward,  if  he  be  not  a  wise  man,  and  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  constantly  reminding  people  that  at  Waterloo  he  received  a 
bullet  through  some  part  of  his  body — bravely  and  chivalrously 
declared  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  even-  sentiment  tittered  at  every  meeting  of  every  Protec- 
tionist Society !  On  this  Lord  Kinnaird  reminded  the  very 
gallant  Duke  that,  in  that  case,  he  must  make  himself  res- 
ponsible for  much  that  was  utterly  unchristian,  unkind,  and 
absurd. 

This  short  debate,  however,  was  rendered  remarkable  by 
a  declaration  of  opinion  from  Earl  Gbey  on  the  Ministerial 
policy.  The  noble  earl,  as  Lord  Howick,  constantly  gave  a 
bold,  unhesitating  support,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the 
motions  of  Mr.  Villiers  and  Mr.  Cobden ;  and  now,  as  a  peer 
of  Parliament,  he  is  as  unhesitating  as  ever.  As  a  land- 
owner, he  said,  the  only  portion  of  the  Ministerial  measure 
of  which  he  was  afraid,  was  the  three  years  of  transition. 
This  modified  temporary  sliding  scale  was  a  mere  mockery 
of  protection.  He  was  not  afraid  of  competition  in  agricul- 
ture ;  and  he  wished  to  be  exposed  to  it  at  once.  But  the 
transition  state  would  render  nugatory  all  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements between  landlord  and  tenant ;  while,  instead  of 
at  ouce  opening  the  ports,  at  a  time  when  all  foreign  stocks 
were  low,  they  were  building  up  an  obstructing  dyke  which, 
for  three  years,  would  more  or  less  exclude  foreign  importa- 
tion ;  and  then,  after  a  three  years'  preparation,  suddenly  let 
it  in  as  a  flood.  He  also  ridiculed  the  "compensating" 
portion  of  the  Ministerial  scheme,  as  utterly  unworthy  of 
association  with  so  great  an  experiment  as  the  removal  of 
all  protection. 

/  Lord  Ashburton  admitted  that  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade 
were  thedoctrinesof  common  sense;  but  thought  the  country 
■was  in  too  artificial  a  state  to  bear  the  application  of  com- 
mon sense !  Lord  Ashburton's  mind  possesses  a  very 
peculiar  quality  of  "judicial  imbecility.'  Throughout  his 
long  life  he  would  never  have  made  himself  up  oa  any 
public  question,  had  it  not  been  for  the  external  weight  of  his 
"  breeches  pocket."  When  he  was  Mr.  Baring,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest 
mercantile  firms  in  the  world,  the  weight  of  his  breeches 
pocket  inclined  him  to  Free  Trade:  and  accordingly,  in  1810> 
lie  presented  the  well-known  petition  of  the  merchants  of 
London,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  are  laid  down 
in  the  most  lucid  manner.  But  now  that  he  is  a  peer  and  a 
landowner,  he  doubts,  and  doubts,  and  doubts,  if  this  coun- 
try can  bear  the  application  of  the  principle  of  common 
sense  I 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  debate  of  Thursday  night 
turned  on  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill ;  which  Lord  Ashley  has  once 
more  got  leave  to  introduce.  Sir  James  Graham,  in  assent- 
ing to  its  introduction,  expressed  himself  doubtful  whether 
or  not  capital  and  labour  could  bear  any  farther  interference ; 
and  hoped  that  the  noble  lord  would  not  ask  for  a  decision 
on  its  merits,  until  the  higher  and  more  important  question 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  importation  of  food  hod  been 
disposed  of.  After  some  discussion,  leave  was  given  to  bring 
in  the  bill. 


IMPORTANT  DECISION  IN  THE  COURT 
OF  COMMON  PLEAS,  IN  FAVOUR  OF 
THE  LEGALITY  OF  THE  NEW  QUALI- 
FICATION VOTES. 

On  Thursday,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  delivered  judg- 
ment in  those  cases  bearing  upon  7  and  8  of  William  HI., 
commonly  called  the  Splitting  Act.  The  opinion  of  the  Court 
was,  where  the  conveyances  were  bona  fide,  the  votes  were 
valid  and  good.  His  lordship  said  he  saw  nothing  improper 
in  this  mode  of  enfranchisement,  but  it  appeared  to  him  a 

VF.nr  LAUDABLE  ACT  OS  THE  PART  OF  THE   PEOPLE  OF 

a  free  corxTRY.  The  judgment  was  read,  and  occupied 
more  than  an  hour  in  the  delivery.  We  regret  that  we  can- 
not this  week  give  a  full  report  of  this  important  judgment, 
but  shall  do  so  in  our  next  number. 


,y^»lC,ya^~ The  Conservatives  of  Preston  did  not  rioa 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  AND  FREE  TRADE. 
(From  The  Times.) 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Premier's  plan  is  its  elabo- 
rate attempt  at  equalisation.  It  embraces  every  class,  and 
touches  every  article.  That,  of  course,  is  a  circumstance 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  previous  to  any  posi- 
tive judgment  on  the  plan;  for  we  ought  always  to  know 
what  is  intended.  Sir  Robert  Peel  intends  to  deal  equal 
justice  and  equal  protection  to  all  parties,  town  ami  country, 
great  and  small.  He  has  himself  been  the  centre  of  univer- 
sal solicitation,  and  now  every  one  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
not  to  say  every  member  of  the  whole  human  lamily,  may 
feel  himself  the  object  of  special  solicitude.  So  careful  and 
expansive  a  work  is  likely  to  run  into  minutiae,  and  betray 
an  unostentatious  equilibrium.  Such  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  with  Sir  Robert  Peel's  third  new  tariff.  The  balance 
is  excessive.  As  in  old-fashioned  gardens,  tower  answers  to 
tower,  walk  to  walk,  tree  to  tree,  urn  to  urn,  so  in  this  scheme 
every  interest  shows  a  parallel  series  of  modifications.  It  is 
a  diminished  protection  pervading  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  men.  We  are  all  let  down  a  peg  lower.  Everybody 
must  console  himself  for  the  diminution  of  his  own  status 
by  looking  at  every  man  and  tiring  in  the  uni- 
verse— i.  e.,  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff'.  He  will  see 
that  they  are  let  down  as  well  as  himself,  and  though  he 
has  suffered  an  absolute  curtailment,  yet  comparatively  he  is 
much  where  he  was  before,  and  so  much  the  better  for  the 
general  reduction.  To  construct  so  vast  and  complicated  a 
system  is  no  small  proof  of  courage ;  but  it  demands  equal 
courage  to  criticise.  We  must  count  up  the  sum  of  a  hun- 
dred protections  before  we  venture  to  pronounce  our  own  in- 
sufficient. Some  people  would  have  preferred  a  simpler 
fabric ;  but  simplicity  was  not  the  Premier's  object,  any  more 
than  it  is  the  object  of  those  old  cathedral  clocks  on  the  Con- 
tinent, which  tell  not  only  the  time  of  the  day,  but  the  time 
of  earth,  sea,  and  sky,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  time  of  hu- 
man affairs,  and  of  everything  that  goes,  or  cnu  be  imagined 
to  go.  The  Premier's  scheme  is  a  microcosm  of  commerce 
and  finance.  Like  as  in  a  Gothic  building,  its  multiplicity 
of  parts  and  exactness  of  proportion  are  as  much  its  merits 
as  the  greatness  of  the  whole. 

The  first  fear  that  suggests  itself  is,  that  so  vast  and  mi- 
nute an  adjustment  is  above  the  powers  of  mortal  man.  It 
is  really  impossible  to  apprehend  all  the  conditions  ne- 
cessary to  the  perfect  unanimity  of  the  change.  One 
of  the  Bridgewater  treatises  enumerated,  we  think, 
twenty-two  conditions  of  the  inanimate  universe,  which,  ar- 
bitrary as  they  might  be,  were  yet  all  necessary  to  the  actual 
constitution  of  man.  He  could  not  have  been  other  than 
what  he  is  without  a  change  in  the  whole.  Now,  it  would 
require  an  unusual  degree  of  presumption  to  specify  all  the 
changes  necessary  to  make  man,  for  example,  ten  times  as 
big  and  as  s  roug  as  he  is.  Yet  that  attempt  is  not  so  very 
unlike  Sir  Robert  Peel's  "equitable  adjustment." 

The  agriculturist  expects  a  dreadful  downfall  in  the  price 
of  his  corn,  or  that  if  he  has  a  short  crop  lie  will  not  uow  enjoy 
the  natural  compensation  of  a  high  price.  Let  us  see  the 
multifarious  equivalent  wluch  the  watchful  Premier  has 
provided  lor  him.  He  is  to  save  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  in 
the  material  of  the  clothes  worn  by  himself,  his  family,  his 
servants,  and  his  labourers.  If  he  has  not  a  dairy  of  his  own, 
he  will  gain  by  the  reduction  on  butter  and  cheese,  lie  will 
pay  a  trifle  less  for  his  sugar,  his  rice,  his  brandy,  his  soap 
aail  caudles,  and  50  other  little  things.  If  he  does  not  get  a 
cheap  gig  from  Brussels,  or  a  drawing-room  paper  from 
Paris,  he  may  still  combine  economy  and  taste  in  a 
French  tea-tray  and  tea-service.  Whether  the  labourer 
is  likely  to  benefit  by  these  hitter  reductions,  we 
will  leave  his  patron,  the  landowner,  to  decide.  The 
farmer,  then,  is  to  get  his  clover  seed  and  his  rape  seed  ami 
his  oil  cake  a  good  deal  cheaper;  aud  he  has  the  option  of 
cheap  Indian  corn,  "rice  feed,"  and  we  know  not  what  other 
nutritious  delicacies  for  his  "beasts"  or  his  pigs.  If  he 
has  a  family,  his  daughters  will  get  their  millinery  from 
Paris  without  the  alternative  of  ruination  or  smuggling. 
His  roads  are  to  be  better  and  cheaper.  When  the  disorderlies 
of  his  paiish  steal  his  poultry,  or  rob  his  potato  bed,  they  will 
be  prosecuted  wholly  at  the  national  charge,  their  twelve- 
months' keep  in  prison  will  be  no  addition  to  the  rates.  The 
nation  will  help  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill  for  the  paiish,  and 
the  schoolmaster's  salary  for  the  union  children,  besides 
some  other  small  matters.  What  is  more  important  than  all, 
the  farmer  need  not  be  under  daily  apprehension  of  such  and 
such  a  man  and  his  family  falling  back  on  his  parish. 
They've  been  five  years  in  the  town,  and  are  safe.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  explain  how  this  comfortable  security  may  be 
made  the  object  of  prospective  arrangements. 

All  this  is  on  the  fanner's  own  supposition.  We  think 
that  neither  his  loss  nor  his  equivalents  will  be  considerable. 
The  more  probable  result  is,  that  the  whole  scale  of  prices 
will  be  tolerably  sustained  ;  and  as  for  the  local  taxation, 
after  all,  prosecutions  and  gaols  and  outcast  paupers  are 
tot  a  very  lnrge  item  of  agricultural  expense.  Still  the 
farmer  must  feel  that  he  is  in  careful  hands.  He  is  the 
tender  object  of  a  thou  and  anxious  cares  and  delicate  atten- 
tions. He  is  propped  up  on  every  side  that  he  shall  not  fall, 
and  shielded  on  every  side  that  the  blasts  of  Heaven  shall 
not  blow  upon  him.  We  have  frequently  assured  him  that 
his  fears  are  visionary  ;  that  the  avalanche  of  corn  which  is 
to  overwhelm  him  is  not  yet  housed,  or  grown,  or  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  preparation.  But  if  the  catastrophe  should 
come,  then  he  will  have  his  consolations.  "  If  the  sky 
slujuld  fall,"  then,  as  the  ancient  proverb  says,  "he  will  catch 
larks." 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  any  interest,  either  great  or  small,  to 
adopt  a  new  distinction,  will  suffer  more  than  the  farmer  by 
the  new  tariff.  The  manufacturers  want  no  protection  for 
those  articles  of  general  u?e  which  it  seems  the  special  voca- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  make  for  the  world,  and 
which  are  the  great  basis  of  our  national  wealth  and  power, 
hi  the  more  common  fabrics,  whether  of  cotton,  linen,  wool, 
or  silk,  we  beat  our  neighbours,  far  and  near,  in  every  open 
market,  and  &  fortiori  in  but  own.  As  for  the  higher  pro- 
ductions of  tnsteand  skill,  we  shall  never  compete  effectuullv 
till  we  have  learnt  to  compete  in  the  school  of  fair  and  close 
competition.  English  art  aud  enterprise  will  not  receive  any 
permanent  injury  from  the  importation  of  foreign  and  more 
elegant  fabrics  and  patterns,  and  the  consequent  spread  of 
fashion  and  refinement  of  taste. 

The  "small"  interests,  the  thousand  and  one  male  and 
female  handicrafts,  may  safely  rely  on  their  present  amount 
of  prosperity,  such  us  it  is.  The  danger  of  foreign  competi- 
tion is  balanced  by  the  reduced  cost  of  materials.  The  shoe- 
maker and  the  glovemaker  compete  with  the  foreigner  on 
more  equal  terms.  The  very  "  small "  interests,  however, 
the  hand-loom  weavers,  the  stockiugers,  the  seamstresses, 
and  such  other  helpltfs  people,  cajmot  be  relieved  by  special. 


laws,  and  arc  the  very  last  persons  to  benefit  by  protection. 
Itisu  mistake  to  treat  them  as  substantial  and  integral 
classes.  They  are  rather  the  unfortunate,  the  incapable,  the 
unskilled,  and  perhaps  (he  intractable  portions  of  society, 
such  as  society  always  will  contain,  and  always  will  deposit 
in  the  depth  of  wretchedness  and  toil.  To  "  protect"  them 
by  legislative  enactments  is  to  protect,  to  multiply,  to  perpe- 
tuate misery.  Their  only  chance  is  to  be  absorbed  in  highi-* 
and  more  productive  occupations  ;  and  the  best  aid  the  State 
can  render  them  is  to  give  those  higher  and  more  productive 
occupations  a  securer  footing  and  an  ampler  scope.  Indeed, 
whatever  common  cause  some  deluded  agriculturists  may 
attempt  to  make  with  other  classes  in  favour  of  protection, 
they  will  not  easily  persuade  them  that  the  present  mcasuro 
is  not  an  immense  and  universal  relief. 


From  the  Mornimj  Chronicle. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  opinions  which 
we  expressed  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  plan,  immediately  upon  its 
being  propounded,  are  identical  with  those  which,  upon 
communication,  are  found  to  prevail  amongst  the  members 
of  the  Liberal  party.  Those  defects  of  the  scheme  to  which 
we  adverted  are  fully  felt,  and  it  will  be  perfectly  right  to 
take  any  opportunity  that  may  present  itself  of  getting  rid  of 
them,  provided  that  the  attempt  to  do  so  involves  no  danger 
to  the  great  measure  of  abolition  itself.  We  are  strongly 
convinced  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  better,  and  in  a 
merely  political  point  of  view  quite  as  safe,  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  have  proposed  at  once  the  establishment  of  a  Free 
Trade  in  corn,  without  the  petty  clogs  and  conditions  which 
he  has  chosen  to  attach  to  it ;  and  as  discussion  develops 
antagonist  opinions,  we  think  it  may  yet  become  manifest, 
even  to  himself,  that  he  has  only  marred  the  gracious  as- 
pect of  a  noble  reform,  by  contrivances  which  will  be 
either  wholly  inoperative,  or  be  very  slightly  felt,  and 
which  in  any  case  neither  will  be,  nor  deserve  to  be, 
much  valued  by  anybody.  But  whatever  success 
may  attend  efforts  to  amend  the  plan,  and  whatever 
shape  its  details  may  assume  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
final  struggle,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  amongst  Free 
Traders  as  to  the  importance  of  combining  and  putting  forth 
their  whole  strength  to  ensure  the  success  of  a  measure 
which  virtually  establishes  a  Free  Trade  in  corn  at  once, 
and  provides  for  the  speedy  removal  of  every,  even  nominal, 
restriction,  of  which  the  temporary  existence  may  be 
suffered. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  proceedings  of  the  Houset 
of  Commons,  though  the  country  can  badly  afford  to  wait^or 
the  legislative  realisation  of  principles  which  public  opinion, 
the  unanimous  convictions  of  all  our  leading  statesmen,  and 
pressing  national  exigences  demand  to  have  placed  on  the 
statute-book  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  Premier's  concession  to  the 
application  for  postponement  made  on  Tuesday  night  We 
can  only  express  our  wish  that  the  interval  thus  given 
v. ill  be  wisely  employed.  We  trust  that  our  landlords  will, 
avail  themselves  of  this  period  of  leisure,  to  take  a  calm  Snd 
prudent  survey  of  their  position,  resources,  responsibilities,- 
and  permanent  interests.  They  will  not,  we  hope,  merely 
look  to  their  own  powers,  real  or  supposed,  of  temporary  ob- 
struction, but  to  the  consequences  of  a  possibly  successful 
exercise  of  those  powers.  They  must  not  imagine  that  the 
great  question  now  before  Parliament  and  the  country  can, 
by  any  conceivable  amount  ofvioler.ee  of  protectionist  agi- 
tation, bo  put  back  to  where  it  was,  one  year,  one  month,  or 
one  week  ago.  The  whole  collective  statesmanship  of  the 
empire  has  now,  once  for  all,  committed  itself  in  this  struggle 
— has  definitively  sanctioned  and  legitimated  the  national 
demand  for  commercial  freedom — and  the  only  possible  con- 
sequence of  resistance  can  be  an  extremely  brief  postponement 
of  an  inevitable  result,  purchased  at  the  cost  of  an  exaspe- 
rating and  disorganising  w  ar  of  classes. 

We  arc  sine  that  all  prudent  and  sober-minded  protection- 
ists must  see  this.  We  trust  that  no  timidity,  indolence,  or 
false  shame  will  prevent  them  from  strenuously  using  their 
influence  to  counteract  the  suggestions  of  the  more  hasty 
and  passionate  members  of  their  party.  It  must  be  quite 
superfluous/for  us  to  tell  such  of  the  landlords  as  are  capable 
of  watching  the  signs  of  opinion,  that  the  adjustment  now- 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the  most  favourable  to  their 
pretensions  that  any  statesman  could  venture  to  offer  with 
the  slightest  prospect  of  its  being  accepted  by  the  country. 
It  falls  short  of  the  measures  of  public  demands  and  ex- 
pectations. It  is  not  exactly  what  the  country  looked  for. 
It  will,  we  cannot  doubt,  be  very  generally  regarded  as,  on 
the  whole  and  under  all  circumstances,  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment ;  butitwill  only  be  so  regarded  because  it  is  a  settlement, 
offered  by  a  Minister  who  is  presumed  to  have  the  power  cf 
giving  immediate  effect  to  his  purposes.  We  are  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  popular  feeling  on  the  matter  will  go  much 
beyond  contented  and  pleased  acquiescence.  The  satisfac 
tion  will,  we  should  hope,  be  nearly  universal;  but  we  are 
afraid  that  any  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  will  be  very 
partial.  Let  .any  serious  doubt  be  thrown  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  power  to  give  immediate  legislative  reality  to  the. 
scheme  of  adjustment  proposed  lost  night,  and  we  may  look 
for  a  sudden  and  vast  accession,  both  of  force  and  of  bitter- 
ness, to  the  best  organised  and  most  formidable  popular 
movement  that  this  country  has  ever  seen.  To  say  that  the 
defeat  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measure  would  involve  the  certain 
loss  of  that  temporary  and  qualified  protection  which  it  offeis 
to  the  agriculturists,  would  be  little  to  the  purpose;  for  we 
believe  all  agricultural  interests  would  be  the  better  without 
this  apparent  boon.  But  it  would  involve  evils  in  the  pre 
sence  of  which  all  the  gains  of  protection,  as  estimated  by 
the  most  imaginative  agricultural  arithmetic,  become  utterly 
insignificant.  We  could  then  look  only  for  an  indefinite  ex- 
tension and  continuance  of  agitation  which,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  an  irritant,  would  merge  its  merely  com- 
mercial and  industrial  character  in  an  organised  effort  to 
alter  the  present  distribution  of  political  and  social  pow  er. 

All  good  men  must  deprecate  such  n  result ;  all  thoughtful 
men  must  see  it  to  be  inevitable  under  the  circumstances  we 
ha\  e  supposed.  We  trust  we  do  not  presume  too  far  on  the 
prudence  and  patriotism  of  English  landlords,  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  a  lnrge  and  influential  portion  of  them  will  use 
their  utmost  exertions  to  avert  the  disasters  consequent  on 
a  re  opening  of  this  question  now.  The  present  interval  for 
consideration  and  reflection  will,  w  e  fervently  hope.be  spent, 
by  very  many  of  those  to  whom  the  agricultural  community 
look  for  counsel  and  guidance,  not  in  fanning  the  flame  of 
a  hopeless  agitation,  but  iu  smoothing  and  facilitating  a  set- 
tlement which  will  terminate  an  anxious  political  question  ; 
close  a  harassing  social  controversy ;  heal  an  exasperating 
social  quarrel ;  uud  enable  the  country  to  meet,  as  calmly 
and  hopefully  as  may  be,  a  grave  public  calamity  that  has 
long  been  rapidly  approaching,  and  may  soon  be  present 
■with  us  in  all  its  strength  and  bitterness. 
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THE  OOATACRE  MEETING, 
•lust  mlblfshM,  price  One  I'cnnv,  orSt.  per  100, 

A  verbatim  Report  of  the  meeting  of 

JrX.  AffKICI'LTUFAL  LAUOIUIERS  AT  GOATACRB,  printed  In  a 
VUt  form,  12  pages 

Sold  at  thy  i.emvje  Office.  67.  Fleet-street,  London  i  and  by  J-  Gudsby, 
Nowall's  Bondings,  and  3,  Old  Militate,  Manchester. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 
While  we  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  subscriptions  to  the  Quarter  of  a  Mil- 
lion Fund,  and  on  the  effect  that  they  have  obvi- 
ously produced  without  and  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  we  must  impress  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  not  relaxing  in  their  exertions,  now  that 
the  crisis  of  our  great  struggle  has  arrived.  The 
victory  is  not  yet  won ;  all  the  resources,  and  all 
tfce  energies  of  the  League,  will  he  required,  before 
CompHete  success  can  be  achieved.  A  dissolution  of 
Parfeiment  appears  to  be  imminent ;  and  the  battle 
•©i  fVee  Trade  will  have  to  be  fought  inch  by  inch 
•oil  the  hustings.  We  are  anxious  to  urge  on  our 
friends  the  importance,  not  only  of  subscribing 
freely,  but  of  subscribing  early.  The  manifestation 
of  strength  will  often  decide  the  course  of  the 
wavering  and  the  doubtful;  but,  above  all,  our  sub- 
scriptions are  the  best  proof  that  we  are  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  and  that  we  shall  not  cease  to  labour 
until  every  link  of  the  fetters  imposed  on  British 
industry  is  struck  off,  and  every  restriction  on  the 
supply  of  food  to  the  people  completely  anni- 
hilated. 

 ♦  

PRESTON. 

From  an  announcement  in  another  column,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  subscription  in  aid  of  the  League  fund  has  been 
commenced  in  this  town,  in  a  very  spirited  manner. — Pres- 
ton Chronicle,  Jan.  24. 

In  the  column  referred  to,  the  following  liberal  subscrip- 
tions are  recorded,  and  others  solicited : 

Thomas  MUlor   

George  Smith  .... 

John  Hawkins   

William  Eceles,  Bamber  Bridge 

Henry  Miller   

'Thomas  Ainsworth   

J  W  Datl  and  Son.Sainlesbury 

John  Evans,  Chipping  

Livesey  5c  Son,  Preston  Chcardicm 
Robert  Ascroft  .... 

Michael  Satterthwaite   

Richard  Dixon   

G  H   

J  K   

John  Heaton   

Napier  and  Goodair   

Charles  Wilson   

—  Fletcher,  Leyland   

Joseph  Haslam  and  Sons 

ri  ■'■ '  »#»*.... 

DURHAM  AND  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The  J  arrow  Chemical  Company  have  subscribed  Ml.  to  the 
Quarter  of  a  Million  League  Fund  ;  H.  E.  F.  (per  Mr.  D. 
Liddell),  10/.  10s. ;  Mr.  L.  Hedley, Villa-place,  Mr.  Stephen 
Lowrey,  Mr.  John  Hewitsou,  Mr.  William  Wilson,  Mr. 
James  Stephen,  Mr.  Pringle,  jun.,  and  Mr.  John  Potts, 
(Gateshead)  Hi.  each. — Gateshead  Observer,  Jan.  24th. 

Mr.  John  Ormston,  of  Newcastle,  has  renewed  his  sub- 
scription of  1/.  to  the  League  ;  also  the  following  Free 
Traders  in  Sunderland  : — William  Bell,  Esq.,  Ford  House, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Bell,  High-street,  Mr.  Henry  Armstrong,  Union 
Bank,  Mr.  Thomas  Rohson,  Cumberland-terrace,  Mr.  Ralph 
Dauson,  High-street,  Mr.  George  Haidcastle,  Norfolk-street, 
and  '  A  Friend,"  Monkwearmonth.  Capt.  Gauntlet,  of  the 
brig  Dorothy,  Sunderland,  has  subscribed  5s. — Ibid.  Jan. 
24/A. 
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WHITEHAVEN. 
Whitehaven — a  town  which  presents  a  striking  instance 
of  the  disastrous  effects  of  monopoly — is  showing  signs  of 
laudable  activity  in  the  movement  for  emancipating  trade 
from  the  unwholesome  operation  of  prohibitory  laws.  A 
meeting  is  in  contemplation  iu  aid  of  the  League  Quarter  of 
a  Million  Fund,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  services  of  Mr 
Falvey  will  be  secured  for  the  occasion.  As  a  proof  that  the 
inhabitants  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  spirit  which  has 
been  so  nobly  displayed  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
and  Glasgow,  w«  may  mention  that  two  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Anti-Monopoly  Association  of  Whitehaven,  collect 
ed,  in  one  afternoon^  canvass,  last  week,  no  less  than  200/. 
With  such  evidence  of  the  progress  of  sound  principles  as 
this,  may  we  not  hope  that,  assisted  by  that  ancient  consti 
tutional  weapon,  whose  efficacy  has  been  so  recently  dis- 
covered, ( the  creation  of  40s.  freeholds)  our  brethren  in  the 
west  will  be  at  no  distant  day  enabled  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  domineering  house  of  Lowther? — Carlisle  Journal, 
Jan.  24. 


DUNDEE. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  the  continued  pro 
gress  of  the  League  Fund  subscriptions  here.  Since  our 
last  paper,  sums  amounting  to  nearly  500/.  have  been  sub 
scribed.    The  following  is  the  list: 

Reported  in  our  last,  X2242  12  0 
John  Brown,  merchant  ..  ..  loo  0  0 
Kiminoud, Mutton, jc Steele,  engims.   25   0  0 

A  Friend    25   0  0 

Peter  Duncan,  merchant      . .      . .  20 
James  M'Gavin,  merchant    ..       ..    20  0 
W  Kiikland  and  Son,  wood  merchants  SO 

A  Free  Trader   10 

J  Paton,  jun,  merchant        ..       ..  10 

<;  Guthrie,  Taybank  10 

Anti-Monopolist   10  0 

<fL'tA/LMi  a  JJUKlMudie,  farmer  10  0 

W otv\lraBUft'othPi-<,  merchants    ..       ..    10  0 

if'    I  '.'  'XWffJNt!'1 1  "'■  '"••relmui  10  o 

TU9M?IowriH,  more  hunt  III  0 

wi»S^MUAboideou,ujuchiuc-iuakerB  10  0 


o  o 
o 
o  o 
o  n 
o  o 
o  o 
o 
0 
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Haddou  and  Patterson,  merchants  . .  20  0  0 

John  Duncan    10  0  0 

W  Martin,  jun    10  0  0 

K  A  Miller,  merchant   10   o  o 

W  Hallev,  merchant   10   0  o 

C  Smith,  wright    10  0  0 

Edmond  Baxter,  writer        . .  ..1000 

James  Fenwick,  shipowner  ..       ..  5   0  0 

A  Friend  (F)    5   0  0 

Dr  Gray    5   0  0 

W  Shaw  and  Son    5   0  0 

W  Bett    5   0  0 

A  Shipowner   5   0  0 

Bailie  Moyes   5   0  0 

John  Stevenson,  dyer   5  0  0 

James  Miln,  merchant        ..      ..  5  0  0 

A  Free  Trader  (B)    5   0  0 

James  Dundas,  merchant      ..       ..  5   0  0 

J  umos  Spankie  and  Co,  merchants  . .  5   0  0 

A  M'Walter,  Reform-street  . .       . .  5  5  0 

A  Free  Trader  (I)    5   0  0 

James  Miller,  Bullion          ..       ..  5   0  0 

John  Cooper,  baker   5   0  0 

A  Friend  (P)    5  0  0 

A  Manufacturer    5  0  0 

.£2712  17  0 

— Northern  Warder,  Jan.  22. 

ARBROATH. 
The  subscriptions  in  this  place  to  this  giant  fund  have 
commenced  on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  vast  amount  re- 
quired. One  gentleman,  we  believe,  of  this  place,  has  given 
160/.,  and  his  example  is  being  followed  by  others  in  sums 
proportionally  large.  Arbroath  is  Free  Trade  to  the  core; 
and  we  doubt  not  iu  proportion  to  its  size,  that  its  sum 
total  will  not  stand  lowest  on  the  list. — Northern  Warder', 
Jan.  ftH. 

CARLISLE. 

W.  Marshall,  Esq.  M.P.  for  this  city,  has  directed  his 
name  to  be  entered  in  the  Carlisle  subscription  to  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  Fund  of  a  Quarter  of  a  Million,  for  the 

sum  of  8006 — Carlisle  Journal. 

LIVERPOOL. 
The  Liverpool  contribution  to  the  Com  Law  League,  now 
amounts  to  nearly  17,000/. :  audit  is  expected  that  it  will 

exceed  20,000/. 


HORSHAM. 

A  subscription  of  nearly  lifty  pounds  has  already  been 
raised  by  the  friends  of  Free  Trade,  towards  the  above  fund. 

— tiussex  Advertiser. 

To  THE  ED1TOH  OF  THE  "SHEFFIELD  INDEPENDENT." 

Sik, — A  friend  of  the  Auti-Corn-Law  League  received, 
on  Monday  last,  a  circular,  requesting  his  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  Fund.  Accordingly  he,  with 
another  friend,  canvassed  the  little  neighbourhood  of  Lox 
Icy,  when,  in  a  few  hours,  they  got  the  sum  of  22/.  10s., 
every  shilling  of  it  from  working  men  ;  one  man  contributed 
2/.,  and  eleven  men  1/.  each,  and  the  remainder  in  10s.  and 
5s.  each.  I  feel  confident  that  if  the  country  was  canvassed 
in  a  similar  way,  there  would  be  many  thousand  pounds  got, 
that  perhaps  will  not  be  got  if  neglected. 

Yours  respectfully,      A  Free  Trader. 

Loxley,  Jan  14.         P.S.  Wc  have  not  done  yet 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Jan.  28,  1846. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 

As  the  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  require  that 
the  Christian  Name  of  the  party  to  whom  Post 
Office  Orders  are  sent  should  be  given  in  full,  sub 
scribers  are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  their 
Orders  in  future  for  George  Wilson,  League 
Offices,  Manchester,  or  Abraham  Walter  Padlton, 
67,  Fleet-street,  London. 


•Seel,  Sam,  Quick,  Saddleworth   S 

Pixton,  J  8,209,  Chester-road,  Hulme,  Manchester  4 
•Percival,  D,  King-street  '  do  . .  4 
•Ryder,  Wm,  Brighton-place,  Oxford-road  do  ..4 
Norton,  A  and  Co,  Oldham-road  do  . .  4 
•King,  Juo,  Chepstow-street   2 

*  Pollard,. T,  Quay  Side,  Newcastle  on-Tyne  ..  2 
•Thompson,  James, Wray, near  Lancaster  ..  ..2 
•Pickering,  Wm,  37,  George-street,  C  on  M,  Manchester  2 
•Latham,  Wm,  Warden  House, Newton  Heath,  do  ..  2 
•Honlern.D,  a,  Walton  Buildings  do..  2 
•Tayler,  J  J,  Rev,  York-place,  Oxford-road          do  . .  2 

*H  E  F.  Newcastle-on-tyne   do  . .  2 

•Watson,  J,  87, Market-street,  Manchester  .,  2 

•Swallow,  J, 3, Newmarket-lane  do  ..2 
•Ledward,  J,  Welheck-street,  Ashton-under-line  . .  2 
•Mallalieu, . I  and  T,  7:i,  High-street,  Manchester  ..  2 
•Bardsley,  J,  Mill-street  do  ..2 

•Constable,  J,  and  others  in  the  employ  of  A  Wood- 
ward, New  Islington,  near  Manchester         ..       ..  1 

•Rose,  J,  and  others  in  the  employ  of  ditto  ..  1 

•Sandsdale,  J,  and  others  In  the  employ  of  ditto       . .  1 

•  Hardman ,  T,  10,  Hardmau-street,  C  on  M,  Manchester  1 
•Piatt,  Joshua,  Market-place  do  ..  1 
•Haycraft,  J,  11,  Brown-street  do  ..  1 
•Fritli,  Wm,  Downing-street,  Ardwick  do  ..  1 
•Outhwaite,  Wm,  Ashton-under-line  ..  1 
•Hughes.  Seth,  Cotton  Tree,  Gt  Ancoatest,  Manchester  1 
•Wilson,  R,  New-road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . .  1 

•Sedgwick,  234,  High-street.        do   1 

•Lingard,  A,  Jersey-street,  Manchester  ..      ..  1 

•Kitchen,  V,  18,  Oxford-street        do  ..       ..  1 

•Roberts, E,  07,  Moss  lane, Hulme  do  ..       ..  1 

•Blackwel],  M,  136,  Gt  Ormoud-st,  Hulme,  Manchester  1 

•Whitehead,!',  Walk,  Rochdale   1 

•Comall,  J,  Stanlev-street,  Bury,  Lancashire  ..  1 

Cooper,  G,  Delph,  Saddleworth   1 

•J  S,  Manchester   1 


jE 

•Kershaw,  Leese,  and  Co,  High-street, Manchester  ..  200 
•Chadwick,  James,  Eccles,  near             do            . .  200 
'Pilkington,  Brothers,  and  Co  ,  Blackburn   . .       . .  200 
•Buckley  N  and  Sons,  Can-  Hill,  near  Moseley,  Saddle- 
worth  ..       ..   100 

•Steiner.F,  Hyndham  House,  near  Accrington  ..  100 
•Hyde,  Sons,  &  Sowerby,  Dukinfield,  nr  Manchester  60 
•Mason,  Thos  and  Sons,  Ashtou-under-Lyne  ..  60 

•Thicknesse,  Ralph,  Wigan   50 

•Grundy,  J  and  E,  Manchester   50 

•Brewis,  Sam  and  Co,  40.  Spring  Gardens,  do  . .  50 

•Langworth,  Browne,  &  Co,  Salford   50 

•Hargreaves.Wm,  Grange,  199,  Shaw-st,  Liverpool  ..  40 
•Richardson,  Wand  Son,  4,  Meal-streel     do  ..40 

•Johnson,  W  and  Co. Wigan   40 

•Petrie,  J  and  Co,  Rochdale   40 

•Smith,  B  and  Sons, Manchester   30 

•Jnrkson,E  and  J  do   30 

•Walker,  John.Stand,  near  do   20 

•Johnson,  H,  jun,  Stalevbridge   20 

Hunter,  Thos,  Chapel  Walks,  Manchester  . .  . .  20 
•Hampson,  J, solicitor,  Norfolk-street, do        ..  ..20 

•Benson,  G  and  Co,  Stalevbridge   20 

•Ackroyd,  Win,  Altringham,  near  Manchester  ..  20 

•Potter,  J  and  T,  Wigan   20 

Chadwick,  James,  Rochdale   20 

•Chadwick,  Thomas,  do   20 

•Darbishire,SD,  Brown-street, Manchester  ..  ..28 
Bcarr,  Petty,  and  Co,  St  Ann's- square,  do  ..  ..  jig 
Devonport,  E  D,  Capesthorn,  near  Macclesfield  . .  20 
Dyson,  John  Fernley.  Stockport  ..        :  ..20 

•Midgley.  James,  Rochdale   20 

•DalUro,  John,  Hull   18 

•Ounliffo.ElliB,  10,  Princess-street,  Manchester  ..  10 
•Walker,  P,  Patricroft,  near  do       . .       . .  10 

•Allison,  J,  Cliarlton-nl,  Oxford-rd  do  ..  ..10 
•Gill.Tand  Son,  10,  Cross-street  do       ..  ..10 

Turner,  J,  Godley,  near  do      ..  ..10 

Chadwick,  J  and  Co. Rochdalo   10 

•Kershaw,  J,  Glossop,  Derbyshire  10 

Gaskell,  Holbrook,  Patricroft,  near  Manchester  ..  10 
Grafton,  Smith,  .1  do  lo 

•Pagan,  Ogden,&  Co.ditto   10 

•Openshaw,  John,  Hopc-streot,  Bury   10 

Peacock,',G,Hollin's  Vale,  near  Bury   8 

•Wetherall,  Aaron, Bank-pnrade,  Salford  ..  ..6 
•Leigh,  Silns,  Worsley,  near  do  ..5 

Ban-  and  Turnbull,  Mill-streot,  Ancouts,  do  ..  5 

•JO,  do  . .  * 

•Molineaux  Thos,  Kiibv-sUeet  do  . .  5 

*Wcbl),T  do  do  6 
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•Watson,  R,  179,Deansgate,  Manchester 

•Hollis,  Wm,  Northampton   1 

•Bamber,  Thomas,  Blackburn   1 

•Hampson,  11,  Manchester   1 

•Priston,  Wm,  Atherton-et,  Prescot   1 

•Trotter,  T,  Lydney,  Gloucestershire  1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Trotter,  J,  Blakenev,  near  New  nham,  ditto 
-Wood,  J,  69,  Church-street,  Huddersfleld 
•Sneyd,  T,  Belmont,  near  Leek,  Staffordshire 
Gee,  J,  Melbourne-terrace,  Adelphi-street,  8alford 
Kinross.  T,  farmer,  Dunblane,  N.B. 
•Jones,  E,  High-street,  Whitchurch,  Salop 
Marsh,  Peter,  6,  Scotland  place 
Johnson,  J  B,  .07,  Scotland-road 
•Thomas,  Richard,  Whitchurch,  Salop 
•Kershaw,  J,  Primrose  Hill.GreenacresMoor.nrOldham  1 
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0  0 

0  0 

o  o 


•Hadfield,  J,  Ashton,  near  Warrington 
•Brook,  Wm,  Pavement,  Todmorden 

Brand,  WF,  Wigan   

Brand,  RC, do   

•  Haslam,  Roger,  St  George's-street,  Bolton 

Towers,  T,  Greeugate,  Salford   

•Ingle,  J,  38,  Gill-street,  Sheffield 
•Shaw,  Wm,  Dukinfield.  near  Ashton-under-line 
•Potts,  J,  High-street.  Gateshead 
•Holmes,  Wm,  Rye  HiU,  Newcostle-on-l'Tne 
•Hedley,  R,  Villa-place  do 
•Watson,  Joshua,  jun  do 
•Hewitsou,  J,  Side  do 
•Pringle,  W  S,  Collingwood  do 
Barrow,  P.  Prescot. 
•Kilvington,  J,  Wilton, near  Hull 
•Harrison,  Asa,  Drake-street,  Rochdale 
•Tweedale,  Saml  do 
Cox,  S,  Birmingham-street,  Walsall 
Mackinson,  Hugh,  Knowsley-street,  Great  Bolton 
Harwood,  John,  Deansgnte  do 
Dean,  John.  Silverwell  House  do 
•Blinkhorn,  B,  39,  Worcester-st,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
•Hampson,  R,  Chester-street  do 
•Fox.Richd  da  do 

•Lee,  John.  Kingstroet 
•Hood,  D,  29,  Brazennose-street 
•Higgin,  R,  Teneriffe-street,  Broughton 
•Woodward,  A,  33,  Mill-street 
•Jones, Mr,  135,  Oxford-road,  C  on  M 
•Wells,  Wm,  Fountain-street 
•Clegg,  W  and  1, 23,  Oxford-street 
•Gray,  J,  Chester-street,  Hulme 
•Young,  G,21,Bloom-slreet 
•Whitely,  James,  Medlock-street,  Hulme 
•Baker,  John.  Downing-street 
•Wright,  Isaac,  4,  Upper  Brook-street 
•Wignall,  Win,  John-street,  Hulme 
•Schoefield,  J.  42,  Mos*-lane  do 
•Dixon,  R,  Mather-street 
•Castle,  James,  Dukinfield,  near 
•Brook,  Mr,  2,  Upper  Brook-street 
•Francis,  Wm,  Tutbury-street,  Every -street 
•Askew,  Wm,  Victoria-place,  Bury  New-road  do 
•Murray,  J,  nr  Chain  Bridge,  Low  Broughton, do 
•Evans,  J,  99,  Market-street  do 
•Boden.J,  Hilton-street  do 
•Boden.  J,  Rowland  Hill,  Oldham-street  do 
•Newton,  Isaac,  45,  Hilton-street  do 
•Hay,  Nish,  and  M'Kean,  Oxford-street  do 
•Cryer.Hugh,  6,  Miller-street  do 
•Howarth,  James,  17,  Oxford-street  do 
•Oldstock,  James, 40,  Moss-lane,  Hulme  do 
•Yardley,  J,  Gloucester-place,  Hulme  do 
•Peatie,  J,  Cryer's-buildings,  Butler-street  do 
•Holland,  J,  Middleton,  near  do 
•Bowers,!,  Post  Office,  Hollinwood,  near  do 
•Wolstencroft,  R,  1,  T'ivoli-place,  Combrook- 

park,  Stretford-road  do 
Wilcock,  Ann,  Downing-street  do 
Middleton,  M,  Burlington-street  do 
A  Friend,  Downing-street  do 
McMillan,  S,  28.  do  do 
Ashurst,  J,  20,  do  do 
Hurst,  Wm,  10.  Oxford-street  do 
Blacklev,  D,29,  Clarindou-street  do 
Sykes,  j,  59 ,  Booth-street  West  do 
Sumner,  E,  Hulme  do 
Fielden  and  Whitaker,  78,  Gt  Jackson-street  do 
Parkinson,  H,  16,  Medlock-street  do 
Kay.Mr,  Brook-street  do 
Chapman,  T,  Chester-street,  Hnlme  do 
Hardy,  J  do  do 

Ilnnworth,  J,9,  Chester-road  do 
Caldwell.  J,  95,  do  do 
Fielden,  Wm,  1*3,  do  do 
Hinchcliffe,  J.  60,  Worcester-street  do 
Acton,  J,  12,  Stretford  New  Road  do 
Sherlock,  Peter,  178,  Dean's-gate 
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Ken  ton,  J,  London Woiks.Nmethwiok, near  Birmingham  o 

Williamson,  J,  St  Ann's  Square  do  ..  0 

Oubitt.Wm,  Rusholnierond  do  ..  0 

Plews,  Mrs, Downing-street  do  ..  0 

Bunting,  Wm         do  do  . .  0 

Thier,  Mr              do  do  ..  0 

Wilde,  Wm, 63,  Moss-lane  do  ..  0 

Wylde,  J  R,  Brook-stroet  do  . .  0 

Cavannah,  J,  Hulme,  near  do  . .  0 

Holt,  J, 98,  Medlock-street  do  ..  0 

Leyden, John, 81,  do  do  ..  0 

Hulme,  Mrs,  178,   do  do  ..  0 

Walker, W,  171,     do  do  ..  0 

Walker,  Wm.  131,   do  do  ..  0 

Smith,  8.  137,      do  do  ..  0 

Pitt,  T,  Dukinfield,  near  do  ..  0 

Applnyard,  Mr,  Brooke-street  do  ..  0 

Bowden,  J,  53,  Clarendon-street  do  ,.  0 


2  6 
2  6 
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Middleton 

near 
Manchester. 


Kemp,  Clement   1 

•Wolstencrofl,  Geo,  Blsckley  .. 

.  *Mellalieu,H   

\  *Harrison,  James,  jun 
Butterworfb,  Geo 
•Wolstencroft,  J,  corn  dealer 

Heywood,  Wm   

•Lancashire,  John,  Long-street 
Whitehead,  John 
Wolstencroft,  Samuel 

Mellolieu.  R   

Lawton.Wm   

"  A  Friend"   

Booth,  John  i  

Longworth,  Wm   

Ridings,  Wm   

Hill.i'   

LWhitaker.T   


1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

..  0 
..  0 

"  "V  ..  Q 
S'i  ..  0 
..  0 
..  0 
..  0 
..  0 

v. 

r'Brown.Wm,  Chapel-street  ..  200 

•Xhornelv,  J  D,  Brunswick-rtreet  . .  20 
Wood,  Miss  E  G,  Sadhrook  Hill  . .  20 
•Lea,  G  B  &  Co,  Kidderminster  . .  19 

•Workmen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs  J 
and  B  Walker,  Hamilton-lane,  Price- 
street,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire  ..  11 
•Cooke, Isaac,  1,  Exchange-buildings  ..  10 
•A  Friend  to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  10 


Wood.  H,  Goree,  Xoxteth  Park 
•Hughes  and  Ronald,  33,  Dale-street   . . 
•Gillham,  Chas,  101,  Lord-street 
•Smitli,  James,  51,  Hope-street 
•Maxwell,  J,  Much  Woolton,  neir 

*Z   

•Bretherton,  E,  South  John  street 
•Seel,  James,  31,  Frederick-street 
•Critcbley  and  D.everill,  140,  Park-lane . . 
•Mellor,  Miss,  99,  Shaw-street 
•Mclntyre,  P,  Dr,  2.1,  Slater  street 
•Barstow,  Thomas,  43,  Fleet-street 
•Roberts,  Wm,  44,  Mill-street 
♦Tinker, E, 5,  Scotland-road 
Iieyner,  J,  29,  Exchange-alley  North  .. 
•Johnson,  W,  Apothecaries  Hall,  Bir. 

kenhead   

•Shepherd,  J,  132,  Scotland-road 
•Huttou,  J,  39,  Grafton-street 
•Rees  and  Jefferys,  14,  Prices-etreet 
•Barlow,  C,  1,  Cleveland-square 
Eastwood,  E,  5,  South-street 
•Seddon,  James,  ft,  Daulby  street 

•Homblower,  Francis   

•Edwasds,  Jos,  Duke  street 
•Cooban,  J,  104,  Scotland-road 
•Bavlis,  Dr.  79,  Mount  Pleasant 
•Baker,  T  W,  4,  Roe-street 
•Hutchinson,  G,  3,  Nelson-place,  Duke- 
street,  Edge  Hill   

•Graham,  W  H,  architect,  Birkenhead 
Cheshire  . .       ..       . . 

•Swann,  Wm,  27, Norton  street 
•Reid,  Janies,  61,  Bold-street 
•Wright.  T,  16.  Gloucester-street 
•Oldfield.  R  H,  24,  Pleasant-street 
Kenny,  X,  97,  Whitechapel 
Fleming,  R,  22,  Limp-street 
Stewart,  W,  35.  Moorfields 
Barker  and  Dobson,  75,  Paradise-street 
Archer,  J.  78,  Dale-street  ..  .. 

Baylis,  Mrs,  79,  Mount  Pleasant 
Clayton,  Wm,  71,  Whitechapel 
LPerks,  Chas,  148,London-rosd 

Knowles,  T   

Webster,  P   

Leddra,  G   

Johnston,  Wm   

Bartley.J   

Whitfield,  Janet,  Mrs   

Lowe,  James   

Hoctor,  P   

Bartlev.Geo   

Brown'bill.D   

McCarrow,  Barnabas   

Reeves,  Benjamin   

Robinson, Chas  ..  .. 

Gannon,  Edward   

Owen,  8   

Glover,  Wm   

Roscow,  Wm   

.Small  Sums  subscribed  ,, 

'Leigh,  Ralph, Standish Gate 

Aspinall,  Joseph   

Aspinall,  John,  Wigan  Lane 
Park ,  Wm  and  Co,  Ironforge 
•Alexander,  James,  Queen-street 

Waddington,  R   

Wigan.    ■{  'Brown,  Michael,  Dog>nd  Partridge  Din 
•Fairclough,  James,  Rodney-street 
•Wall,  Thomas,  bookseller 

Ranicars,  Wm   

•Collison.T,  pawnbroker  .. 

•Leadbitter,  K,  Rodney 

•BR  T!      ..       .i       ,.  \ 

LActon,  Wm,  Standishgate"      ,\  \\ 

/•Greonwood,  Wm,  jun,  Oxenhope 
'Greenwood,  Wm,  sen 
Haworth  nr J  »Greenwood,  James,  Woodlands 
Bradford,  j  *Pickles,  R  and  Son,  Oxenhope 
I  *Kershaw,  Brothers,  Leeming 
v  *Aykroyd,  John  O,  Throstlencst 

'•Heys,  R,  Hazel  Grove,  near 
•Heys,  W  H,  near 
•Wharmby, Timothy,  near 
Hallworth,  t ,  near 

•A  Friend  

•Ooulden,  W  T  O,  Windroill-street 
■  •Wood,  James,  jun,  Hazel  Grove,  near 
•Smith,  J,  sen,  liosden  Fold,  do  ..  \ 
•Burrows,  John,  Stockport  Moor,  do  ] 
•Bottoms,  Wm  do         do  ] 

Gosling,  Josioh 
Watkinson,  John  ,. 
,Uealey,Bey8       „      tt      „.  ' 


Mellor,  G.Chester-street, Hulme,  do      ..0  2 

Fletcher.  Mr  do  do      ..0  2 

Goodison,  Mr  do  do      . .   0  2 

Mesham,Mr  do  do      ..   0  2 

Henton,  T.Hardman-street  do      ..0  2 

Ogden,  Mr,  95,  Chester-road, Hulme  do      ..0  2 

Pettries,  Miss,  187,         do  do      . .    0  2 

Cooper,  Mr.  Chester-street,  Hulme   0  2 

Spier,  J,  168,  Medlock-st,     ditto   0  2 

Goodall,FT,20,  Medlock-street  do      ..0  2 

Silverwood,  C,  111,         do  do      ..0  2 

Owen  H,  103,  (Jo  do      . .    0  2 

Btringfellow,  J,  49,         do  do      . .    0  2  6 

6undry  Small  Sums   1  16  0 

fBurton,  Daniel  and  Co.  ..       ..20  0  0 

•Stone  and  Kemp   10  0  0 

Chadwick,  John  Hebus  5  0  0 

•Mellalieu,  Samuel   2  10  0 

Ashworth,  John,  jun   2  0  0 

Boardman,  Robert   2  0  0 

•Hughes,  John   2 

'Thomeley,  John,  draper  . .       . .  1 

Lees,  W  S   1 

•Brown,  EK   1 

Rushton,  John   1 
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•Harvey  and  Co   

•Kayo,  Wm  and  Son,  Clayton  West,  near 

Huddersfield   

•Russell,  James,  Nether  Holand,  near  . . 

•Shepherd,  Wm   

•Clark,  J,  Kersfortn  Hall 
•Tnjlor,  Wm  and  Sons,  Rodbrook,  near 

*Piirkiuson,JS   

•Canter,  J   

•AUatson,  Geo   

•  Taylor  and  Park   

•Newman,  Edw   

*Shaw,  J;  Foundry  I  

•Parker, E,  Stairfoot,  Commercial  News 

Boom  ....   

Parker,  Chas,  Stairfoot 
•Jackson  and  Holdham 
•Carnley,  J.  manufacturer 
•Pigott  and  Newton,  ditto 
*Richurdson,T,  ditto,  Loncnr  House   . . 

Marshall.  Benjamin   

•Brady,  Edw   

"Smith,  G,  linen  manufacturer 
A  Friend, per  G  Smith 

•Craik,  R   

•Bromley,  Edw   

•Allatson,  G,jun   

•Carter,  J,  at  Mr  Nayler's 

•Matthewmon,  J   

•Hvcroft,  J  '   

Morley,  T   

•  Frudd,  James,Bank  

•Guest,  X   

Barnsley    -j  Riddsdale,  Wm   

District         *Brown,  A. reed  maker  .. 

•Goodworth,  Wm,  and  Brothers 

•Elliott,  J   

•Hill,  Benjamin  .... 

•Dale,  T   

•Pepper,  T.Monkbretton,  near 
•Smith  and  Davies,  dyers 
•Taylor,  James,  druggist 
•lioyston,  Wm,  iron  warehouse 

•Harrison.  Chas   

Smoffitt,  Mr,  grocer   

•Gelder,  J|   

•Jackson, G  .... 
•Walker,  Mark,  Monkbretton,  near 

Byrd.  David   

•Bickers,  Sykes   

Traviss,  Geo  ....       . .       , . 

Dennis,  Joseph   

•Steele,  James   

•Frudd,  Wm,  linendraper 
•Wood  and  Perkes,  Worsbro'  Dale 

•Ostcliffe,  John,  near  

*Raywood,*R  R   

•Spencer,  H  J   

•Porter,  J,  St  George's-place 
Russell,  Geo,  Nether  Hovlaud,  near    . . 
•Russell, Ward  and  Co,  Old  Mill 

•  Parkinson ,  W  R   

•Milner,  J  C,  Thurlstone,  near 
•Aked,  X,  Clayton  West,  nr  Huddersfield 
Moorhouse,  Wm,  jun,  Ihurlstone,  near 
•Buckley,  James   

.  'Saville  J  and  Son   

LWorkmen  at  Wood  and  Perkes 

'Subscriptions  received  from  Friends  to 
the  cause,  sitting  in  a  small  room 
called  the  Snug,  Fleur-de-Lis  Inn,  X 
Robinson,  Angel-street 
•Workmen  frequenting  Robert  Daft's, 
Boot  and  Shoe  Inn,  Pinstone-street. . 
*Greaves,Wm,  South-street,  Park 
Subscriptions  from  the  Milton's  Head 
Inn,Allen-st,  J  Morewood,  landlord  . . 
Persons  frequenting  the  Ball  Inn,  Green 

Lane.. Tames  Eyre, landlord 
Seven  Workmen  in  the  Edge-tool  trade 

at  Sheaf  Works   

•Pitt,  John,  Waiugate 
•Outram,  J,  Black  Swnn, Snig  Hill 
Fordham,  John,  Castle-street 
•Osborne,  J,  Sussex-street 
Atkiu,  Geo,  Barber  Nook 
•Gray,  Geo,  Philips-rond 
Morton,  James,  Cornhill 
•Hanger,  Chas  H.  18,  Union-street 
"Russell,  John,  Clarence-street 

Sheffield,  j  Jackson,  Wm,  ditto   

"Shprtland,  G,  70,  Carver-street 
•Hughes,  James,  Russell-street 
Yates,  J,  Howard-street 
Harrop,  J,  West-street 
Sellars,  J,  Sussex-street 
Ritchie,  Jame3,  Spring-lone 
•Unwin,  Chas,  West  Bar 
•Hoyland,  E,  Iho  Edge 
Heathcote,  G,  Manor  Castle  Inn,  New 

Edward-street   

•Moorhouse.J,  127,  Devonshire -street. . 
Rhodes,  H  G,  Fulwood 
•White,  Samuel,  11,  Regent-street 
Hill,  Abraham  .... 
Harrison,  Wm,  Xownhead-strect 
Foster.  G,  West-street 

Wild,  X,  Faigate   1 

Hague,  S,  F'ldon-street 
Hughes,  J,  12,  Russell-street 
Ellis.  James,  George  street 

XTZ  ....   

Whilworih,WRS   

LMillar,  X,  82,  Scotland-street 

'Graham,  Messrs,  and  Co.  Milton  Iron 

Works,        near  Sheffield  .. 
•Jubb,  J.andothers,  do 
•Graham,  W  do  .. 

•Fletcher,  John  do 
•Deighton.J  do 
Smith,  A  do  .... 

Mitchell,  Wm  do 
Powell,  J  do  .... 

Collected  by -j  Allott,  J  do 
Jos.  Parker.    BaImforth,M  do 
Smithson.T  do 
Parker,  J  do  .... 

Brown,  J  K.Havland 

Wood,  Wm  do   

Pepper,  R,  Stubbins,do 

Knowles,  W,  Havlaml   

Vickers,  J  do   

^Sundry  Persons,  Milton  Iron  Works    . . 

("♦Carter,  T  M,  Woodgreave,  nr        ..  i 
*Mortou,  Chas,  Whitwood  Colliery,  nr 
♦Rhodes,  Joseph,  jun,  Westgate 
♦Nettleton,  John  do    . . 

♦Hammertou,  Lees 
*Nicholg,  Titos,  and  Sons,Northgate. . 
♦Boston,  John,  Wood-st 
*Holdsworth,  Messrs,  Wood  street  .. 
*Horner,  Joseph 
*IIorner,  Joseph,  jun 
♦Horner,  John  Jubb 
♦Wood,  W  G,  Cross  Square 

♦Gilderdale,  J   

♦Ledger,  Tlwst,  Norlbgate    . . 
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-♦Stansfield,  Hamer,  I  leadingley 
'Beverley  and  Simpson,  Bond-stie^t 
•Walker,  Root,  Springfield  Mount  .. 
•Wliitehcad  and   iiolteiill,  Kirshall- 
road  . .       . .       ...       . . 

•Marshall,  John,  Horsforlh  Hall,  near 
•Batesou,  Messrs  &  Co,  Park  Cross- 
"  "streetT.  »/        ■  i  Iff!] 

•Brown,  Win,  Roundlwy, 
•Walker,  J  and  W,  Somers-strWrt  .. 
•Kitson,  Thompson,  and  lltwit'Cii, 
Airdale  Foundry,  Munslet  ,-. 
•Rhodes,  John,  Albion-street. . 
•Carbih,  Francis,  Bond-street  /. 
•Rowling,  Joseph,  Neville-street 
♦Hemmant,  Thos,  Briggate  .. 
*Crowther,  David,  Clmi  well,  near    . . 
*('lil!',  Joseph,  Wortley,  near 
*Kelsull,  William,  Memon-st,  Woode- 

house-lane   . . 
*Lobkv,  Josh, and  Co,  Steamier 
*Croysdale,  Brothers,  i'eains  Island 
♦Wilson,  John,  Hunslet-lane,  near  . . 
♦('ash,  Newman,  Bisliopsgatc-street. . 
♦Hirst,  Joseph,  l  i,  Kldon-tenuce  .. 
♦Richardson,  Joseph,  Park-square 
♦Passavant,  PW,  Wellington-street. , 
♦Hothaui,  James,  Bridge-end 
♦Watson,  B,  B,  Bond-street  .. 
♦A  Friend,  per  Josh  Hirst,  -1,  Grosvc- 
nor  place     ..       ..  ,. 

♦Mirlin,  John,  and  Co,  Quebec 
♦Walker,  Josh,  7,  St  Alban's-street  . . 
♦Atkinson,  Moses,  Boundhay,  near  . . 
♦Tathani,  Geo,  Bishopsgate  street   . . 
♦Dixon,  Isaiah,  and  Son,  Boud-street 
♦Booth  and  Sherwood,  Chorley's-lane 
♦Lupton,  William,  Bedford-place 
♦Gill,  Josh,  Headingley 
♦A  Friend  per  Wilkinson  and  Co,  1», 
Bond-street  . .        . .        . . 

♦Hornby,  William,  Lady-lane . . 
♦Shackleton,  J,  Ac  Son,  ^Yest  House, 

Wortley    . .   

♦Simon,  Brothers,  Bedford-street 
♦Kaye,  Joshua,  Water  Hall 
♦Craddock,  James,  Richmond-street 
♦Haworth,  William,  Albion-street    . . 
♦Buttrey,  .1  A  &  E,  Cross  Bank  street 
♦Leppert,  D,  and  Co,  Albion-street  .. 
♦Armistead,  J  Ac  Son,  Bishopsgate-st 
♦Flint,  Thomas,  York-place 
♦Hall,  Thomas,  Harper-street 
♦Holmes,  John,  St  George's-terracc  . . 
♦Fox,  Josh,  Rev, Brunswick-place  . . 
♦Linsley,  Joseph,  Briggate  .. 
♦Thorne,  Henry,  Edw  aid- street 
♦Frith,  John,  Portland-crescent 
♦Laycock,  Thomas,  St.  James's  street 
♦Horsefield  and  Barras,  Saxton-green 
♦Walker,  Henry,  Springfield  Mount . . 
♦Wilson,  B  and  B,  Bramley,  near    . . 
♦Topham,  Sand,  York- place  .. 
♦Workmen  at  Maclea  and  March,  per 

S  Stuhbs,  Dewshury-road 
♦Do    do    per  T  Lenty,  do    . . 
♦Do    do    per  A  Barrow,  do  . . 
♦Workmen  at  Maclea  and  March,  per 
Charles  Brown,  Dewsbury-road    . . 
♦Ditto         ditto,  per  Geo.  Townend 
♦Workmen  of  Messrs  Lord  &  Brooks, 

per  W  Oddy   

♦Bruem,  Thomas,  Park-lane 
♦Lawson,  James,  J,  Albion  street 
♦Wales,  James,  Boar-lane 
♦Dyson,  William,  Wellington-street.. 
♦Booth,  William,  Bedford  Place 
♦Waterfall,  Wilson,  Woodhouse-lane 
•Patterson,  John,  at  John  Wilson  and 

Co's,  Leathley  lane 
•Workmeuof  J  Wilson  and  Co, ditto. . 
•Robinson,  J  W,  Boar-laue 
•Harvey,  Thomas,  Briggate 
•Stninn,  T  G,  Britannia-street 
•Dodgshun,  Isaac,  Basinghall  street. . 
•Brown,  John,  lfiil,  Briggate 
•Speed,  R,  Sandford-street  .. 
♦Wright,  George,  Grace-street 
♦Tiffany,  C  T,"Kirkgate 
♦Hartley,  Thomas,  Bridge-end 
♦Johnson,  M,  Brunswick-terrace 
♦Walker  and  Hirst,  Dewsbury-road  . . 
♦Bewlev,  Robert,  Woodhouse-lane   . . 
♦Wilkinson,  T  J,  Briggate 
♦Mason,  Samuel,  Queen-squere  .. 
♦Whitehead,  William,  Park  row 
♦Button,  Thomas,  York-street 
♦Stephens,  Thomas,  Sussex  Tavern  .. 
♦Lister,  T,  Lowgate  Mill,  Hunslet  . . 
♦Varley,  John,  Folly,  near 
♦Wales,  Messrs  J  &C,  Lowerhead-row 
♦Workmen  of  Lord  &  Brooks,  per  T 

Jennings,  Lowfold 
♦Wylde,  John,  Springfield-place 
♦Smith,  Benjamin,  Duncan-street  .. 
♦Avens,  William,  Lisbon-street 
♦Anderson,  Thomas,  Elierby-lane    . . 
♦Oxley,  Henry,  I^lmwood-grove 
*Hick,  Thomas,  Basinghall-street 
♦A  Friend,  per  F  Jackson, -'SO,  Park-row 
♦Jackson,  F,  Wellington-street 
♦Shackleton,  W,  Mill  Green.Wortley 
♦Gamble,  Thomas,  Lisbon  street 
♦Denuison,  William,  West  street 
♦Dyson,  John,  King's  Mills  .. 
♦Mason,  George,Wellington-street  . . 
♦Walker,  B,  jun,  Water  Hall 
♦Walker,  Thomas,  Canal  Wharf 
♦Jackson,  Sanil  Smith,  Lady  Lane  . . 
•Wilson,  John,  Bramley 
•Winn,  Joseph,  Newlay  near 
♦Wood,  Joseph,  Providence  House, 

Bramley 
♦Proctor,  James,  Bramley,  near 
♦Scarf,  T  W,  Upper  Albion-street    . . 
♦Woodhead,  William,  Wellington-road, 
Wortley       ..       ,.       .,  ,. 
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*Rtarkey,  Brothers,  Messrs  ..  100 

'"■Senior  and  Son,  Daltou     . .       . .  100 

MviiW,  Joseph   20 

•Wiilans,  William   20 

'*?oues,  C  H   20 

kShaw,  Bentley,  Lockwood  ..  ..10 
•Haigh,  David,  and  Brothers  ..  10 
•Mallinson,  Jas  and  Ceo      ..  ..10 

•Welsh,  Robt   10 

-♦Schofield,  Cookson,  and  Co,  Messrs, 

Folly  Hall   10 

•Ramsden,  Jno,  and  Sons,  Golcar  . .  0 

•Sutcliff,  Jno,  JP   fi 

•Oldfield  and  Brown,  Messrs  ..  (i 

•Sykes,  David,  Marsh  ..  ..5 

•Macbin,  Samuel      . .       . .       . .  5 

*Shephcrd,T,Temple Hotel  Cross  church  1 
•Lockwood  and  Stockdale,  Highburton  4 
•Hirst,  Henry  . .        . .        . .  4 

•Hirst,  Clios   4 

•Woodliou.se  and  Walker,  Rastrick  . .  4 
•Kilner,  T,  Carr  House       ..  ..4 

•Sutcliff,  Saml   :i 

•Hornblower,  William  ..  ...8 

•Macauley,  Andrew    ..       ..  ..2 

•Sbaw,  Josh  . .       . .       . .  2 

•Ainley,  Joseph,  Golcar       . .       . .  3 

•Cattons. Brothers, Messrs,  Milnsbridge  2 
•Cliife,  Thos,  New  street      ..  ..2 

♦Edwards,  Thos,  Bay  Hall    . .       . .  2 

•Crosland,  Benj,  Oukes        ..  ..2 

•Helluwell,  Abel,  Buxton  Road      . .  2 
•Burnett,  Jas,  Mold  Green    ..  ..2 

•Shaw,  Jon,  Golcar  ..  ..2 

•Shaw,  Ely,  do  . .         .        . .  2 

•Liddell,  Jno,  and  Brothers  ..  ..2 

•Hall,  Geo,  Kirk  Gate  ..  ..2 

j  'Dyson,  Jno,  and  Sons        . .       . .  2 

•Bottomley,  Joseph    ..       ..  ..2 

•Benson,  Jos  . .       . .       . .  2 

•Haigh,  Wm   2 

•Bradley,  Thos   2 

•Gaukroger  and  Co,  Kirkburton  . .  2 
•Brierley,  J  .       ,  .       . .  3 

•Firth,  Thos, juu       ..       ..  ..2 

•England,  W  P   2 

•Turner,  Jno  ..       ..  ..2 

*Kaye,  Jos,  Mold  Green       ..       ...  2 

•Edwards  and  Stott  ..  ..2 

•Eastwood,  G  &  W.Well  House.Golcar  1 
•Bottomley,  H,  South  Crosland 
•Beaumont,  David,  Netherton 
•Millor,  Thos,  South  Crosland 
•Hanson,  George,  Crosland  Moor  .. 

J  *Brook,  W  S,  Milnsbridge 
'Todd,  Jnbez,  New-street 
•Farrar,  Jno,  Slaithwaite 
•Hepponstall,  Law,  Golcar 
•Annituge,  Benj,  Quannhy 
•Brook,  John,  Boyd  Hidl 
* Hattrrsley,  John",  Quarmby 
•Brook,  Richard,  Buxton  Road 

*  Whitwhain,  Jno,  sen,  Golcar 

*  1  lirst,  .lames,  Well  House,  do 

*Aiuley,  Richd,  do  

•Quarmby,  Jon,  do  

♦Hirst,  Jon,  Cross  Church  do 
♦iredole,  Ebeuczer,  do 
♦Lees,  Edw,  Honley 
*Winterhottom,  R  D,  Commercial-st. . 
*Mellor,  Mr,  Cross  Church   . . 
♦Ramsden,  J,  Ivv  House,  Liuthwaite 
♦Horsfall,  John,' Slaithwaite 
*Hirst,  Richd,  East  Thorp,  Mirfield. . 
♦Waddiugton,  Jas,  Haigh,  Marsh    . . 
•Oakes,  Jas,  Bradley 
*Haigh,  John,  Shambles 

♦Pritchett,  Chas   

''Smith,  Jno,  Mold  Green 
*Briggs,  Jos,  Golcar 
*Stead,  Jno,  South  Crosland 
*Taylor,  Danl,  Lockwood  Crescent . . 
*Whitwham,  Jno,  jun,  per,  Golcar  . . 
♦Hirst,  Thos,  Well  House,  ditto 
•Crowther,  Jno,  Lintlnvaite        •    . . 
♦Crowther,  James,  Golcar 
•Iredale,  John,  do 
♦IVnny,  John,  do 
*Fisher,  Thos,  do 

♦Popplcton,  T,  Southport,  Lnncasliire 

•Holstead,  Chas  

*.\Iann,  William   

♦Taylor,  Will,  Milnsbridge 

♦Pitchfooth,  Saml,   

♦Ainley,  Danl,  Golcar 
♦Hall,  Doctor,  Quarmby 
♦A vison,  William 

♦Wrigley,  Thos,  jun,  P  O  Box,  153  . . 
Kenwortheys,  foreman,  Brighouse  . . 

Bowker,  John   

Foy,  Hiram   

France,  Thos,  Slaithwaite 
Traver,  T,  Two  Gates,  Slaithwaite  . . 
Gledhill,  Joseph,  Golcar 

. /iledhill,  Saml,  do   

'♦Oates,  Ingham,  and  Sons    . . 
♦Brook,  Robert,  King  Cross-st 

*  Hates  and  Berry,  Bank  Foundry  .. 

•Simpson,  Thos,  Broad-street 

♦itiley,  John,  Cnion  Cross  inn 
♦Thompson,  Win  Barnes,  solicitor  . . 
♦Nicholson,  John,  Russell  street 
♦Carver,  Thos,  Wade-street 
♦Fleming,  Thos,  Aked's-road 
♦Hutchinson,  John,  Rhodes  st 
♦Hutchinson,  Wm,  do 
*Milner,  las,  ii,  Bedford  Terrace 
♦Holroyde,  John,  Cross  Mills 
♦Ilalliday,  John,  Ilorocans,  near 
♦Eckersley,  .lames.  Crown -street 
♦Crossjcy,  Robert,  North  Parade 
•Naylor,  Matthew 
♦Fawthrop,  Timothy,  Square 
•Edwards,  John,  High-street 
•Ramsden,  Edwin,  West  Paiade 

♦  jreavrr,  T.  Cro;<*  &t,  Hortou  U 
^♦orteeawood,  John,  Ciois  Hill* 
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♦Fox,  Tolson,  South-street 
♦Stuttard,  George,  North  Parade 
♦Pickles,  Jos,  North  Bridge 
♦Priestly,  Adam,  Reed  Inn  .. 
♦Vickerman,  Joseph,  Brunswick  st  .. 
♦Horsfall,  George,  Pellon-place 
♦Spencer,  George,  In,  Wade-st 
♦Stott,  Joshua,  Crown-st 
•Walsh,  Wm,  Trinity  Place 

♦A  Friend   

♦Riley,  Jas,  at  Messrs  3  Ackroyd  &Son 
♦Haley,  John,  do       ..  do 
•Wilson,  Isaac,  do      ..  do 
*Holmes,  .1 ,  Pulman's  Fold,  Lister-lane 
*Sugden,Wm,  10,  North  Bridge-st  .. 
Crossley,  Jos,  Foundry-st 
A  Friend 
CBrailsford,  Thos,  Horton-street 

•Acton,  Joseph,  Wigan   

•Oates,  Samuel,  High-street,  Knaresborough     . . 
•Cheesman,  Geo,  Rye  Lodge,  Peckham  Rye 

•Waller,  James,  Luton   

•Swinburn,  E,  Trontbeck  Bridge,  Kendal 
•Brodie,  Rev  Edward,  70,  Rue  Neuvc,  Chausee, 

Boulogne-sur-Mer 
•Brown,  Thos,  iron  merchant,  Maryport  . .  ' 

•Creswick  and  Lepard,  New  Comptou-street 
•Wilson,  John,  Bantaskine,  Falkirk       . . 
*"  My  Eight  Years'  Subscription  to  the  cause  of 
Humanity  and  Justice"  . .       ..       ..       •  • 

•Hopkins,  Henry,  Scarborough  

•Green,  Chas,  10th  Subscription,  Darleston 
•Home,  Chas,  Favershain 

•Kirk,  William,  101,  Fleet-street  

•Thornley,  Robert,  Wrexham   

•Pierce,  James,  15,  Fore-street 
•Heal,  John  H,  196,  Tottenham  Court-road 
•Proctor,  John,  04,  do 
Heskins,  W,  (i,  Middlesex-passage 

•Keast,  John,  40,  City -road   

•Crosby,  W,  89,  Edgeware-road  .. 

Edington,  John  James,  1(1,  Portland-street,  Soho 

•Ilutton,  Rev  Dr,  &,  Hamilton-place,  King's-cross 

•Bhickett,  Frank,  31,  West  Smithfield  .. 

•White,  J,  The  Crown,  Obelisk,  Westminster-road 

•Carter,  Robert,  16,  Minories 

Isaac,  I,  40,  Regent  Quadrant 

•Wood,  C,  18,  Poppin's  court,  Fleet-street 

•Wood,  C,  Jnn,  IS,     do  do 

•Ilnx  and  Sons,  41,  Percival -street,  Clerkenwell 

Dunn,  Thomas  D,  Strong's  Cottage,  Stoke  New- 

ington-greeu 
Rees,  l>  J,  18, Great  Russell-st,  Covent  garden  . . 

•Dixon,  G  J,  Hatton-gardeu   

•Stewart,  F,  107,  Sloane- street,  Chelsea 
•Rogers,  A  J,  Grosvenor  House,  Kuightsbridge. . 
Young,  Francis,  1,  Oat-lane,  Noble-street 

•White,  Win,  08,  Cheupside   

Williamson,  Win,  81,  Durham-st,  Hackncy-rond 
•Moore,  Roht,  Scottish  Brewery,  Old  street-road 
Anstow,  T,  Marlborough-st,  Bliukfriars-road 
•Donnelly,  Thos,  Woodborough,  near  Nottingham 
Smith,  Peter,  Haulgh  Hall,  near  Bolton 
•Browne,  Dr  Win,  Melrose 

♦Webster,  Hugh,  45,  St  Andrew-street,  Leith    . . 

Page,  J  T,  Birkenhead   

*  James  Mnurrice,  Rev,  3,  Rodney-terr,  Cheltenham 
•Rogers,  Francis,  surgeon,  Westmeon,  Hants  .. 
•Pilcher,  John,  7,  North  John-street,  Liverpool. . 
•Walker,  Samuel,  Hunslet,  near  Leeds 
•Graham,  Thomas,  Coalbrookdale 
•Morgan,  William,  Rock  House,  Bronley,  near 

Ironbridge,  do 
•Davies,  R,  do 

•Stears,  W  M,  Myton  Gate,  Hull 

•Fleron,  Samuel,  Over  Darwcnt,  near  Blackburn 

•Baron,  Joshua  do 

•Hyatt,  Edward,  Castle,  Douington,  near  Derby 

•Brown,  John,  brewer,  Dunbar  

•Morton,  R  S,  High-street,  do  

•Langsdorff,  F,  Spring-street,  Hull 

•Priestman,  Isaac,  Malion 

•Priestman,  Misses    do   . . 

•Croptou  and  Crosier,  Sunderland 

•Linney,  George,  F,  and  two  Friends,  Ackworth, 
near  Wakefield 

*]  lam,  Ralph,  Castle-green,  Taunton 

•Cairns,  Rev  P,  Stewarton,  Ayrshire 

•Black,  William      do  do 

•Muir,  Mr  do  do 

Shenstone,  W  H,  108,  High-street,  Bordesley,near 
Birmingham 

•Mills,  Nathaniel,  53,  Caroline-street,  do 

•Fallding,  Josh,  Wsntworth,  near  Rotherham  . . 

•Main,  Wr,  Farmer,  Toseland,  St.  Neots,  Hunts 

•Critchley,  John,  Church-street,  Blackburn 

•Farwick,  Andrew,  Perth   

•Glover,  James,  Jeffrey's -row,  Exeter 

•Bennett,  Thomas,  Buckover,  Thorubury,  Glou- 
cestershire 

•Watts,  James,  do 

Ferguson,  Wm,  Rev,  Kingsend,  Bicester,  Oxon 
•Turnbull,  William,  Musselburgh 
m  'happell,  Josh,  St  Walcot-buildings,  Bath 
•Rankin,  Alfred,  post- office,  Braintree,  Essex  .. 

•Stokes  and  Sewell,  Truro   

»  Belfleld,  Charles,  sen,  I'vestonpans,  N  B 
•Malthewson,  William,  Union-street,  Dundee  .. 
"Fowler,  Luke,  ITampton,  Cottcrell,  ne.ir  Bristol 

•Young,  W,  Silverlield,  Leith  

•Taylor,  Henry,  I  lolliugside-cottage,  Durham  .. 
•Edwards,  Janus, St  Columbusou-Diinkicld,  N  B 
"Lockie,  'Andrew,  West  Morriston,  by  Earls  tone, 

Berwickshire 
"Jjtques,  J,  Volunteer  Inn,  kirkgate,  Wakefield . . 
►Gaiinon,  Susan,  Mrs,  ICUUtsford 

♦Blythc,  W,  Church,  Aecrington,  Lancashire  .. 
Russell,  Wijliam.  Foldhousc,  by  Whitburn,  Linlith- 
gowshire 

•F'inlay,  James,)  Bailie,    Lislie  by  Markineli, 

Fife,  N.  B.        . ,   

•Wood,  C,  carver  and  gilder,  Fleet-street,  Bury 

♦Addyman,  Thomas^High-strcct,  Knaresborough 

A  Frieud,  per  G  Hilson,  Jedburgh 

*Higgin.  J,  Howick,  nr  Bolton 

*Vali»nrp.  John  Hardy,  Advertiser  office,  Hull 

*Heald,  G,  btevely,  W>;-tni"reland 
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•Wharf,  T,  farmer,  Gargrave,  near  Skipton 
Manchester,  G,  butcher,  Bolton 
"  from  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  whose  greatest 
ambition  is  to  be  comfortably  seated  ou  a 
Woolsack" 
•Edelston,  Mr,  Bewsey-road,  Warrington 
•Hodgson,  Mr,  Keswick,  Cumberland 
•M'Alpin,  T,  Cummersdale,  near  Carlisle 

•Overton,  F,  B,  Walsall   

Davidson,  G,  Two  Waters,  Hemel  Hempstead, 

Herts       ..  ..   

Howard,  W,  Box  Moor,  Herts 
•Rutter,  John,  Mitcham,  Surrey 
•Benbow,  John,  Hereford 
•Matravers  and  Overbury,  Westbury,  Wilts 
•Carmichael,  John,  River  Town,  Cork,  Ireland 
•Cooper,  R,  W,  Mill  Wharf,  Two  Waters,  Herts 
•Goiildsmith,  Jesse,  Trowbridge,  Wilts 
•Dmiey,  Wm,  Lyndhurst-road,  Peckham 
Burland,  J,  14,  Pump-row,  Old  Street-road 
•Brady,  Thos,  38,  Albion-grove,  West,  Islington . . 
Murch,  A  M,  3,  New  Union-street,  Finsbury 
Derrey,  Mr,  Leigh-street,  Bnrtou-crescent 
•Drewell,  Samuel,  80,  West  Smithfield 
•Morris,  Joshua,  Blissett-place,  Greenwich 
•Bennett,  John,  Stockwell-street,  ditto 
Rowley,  Wm,  110,  Tottenham  Court-road 
•Wooller.H,  Perl  Cottage,  Upper  Tulse-hill,Brixton  1 
Prockler,  J  S,  Grange-road 
Kee  und  Co,  Messrs,  Russel-st,  Bermondsey 
Roberts,  S  E,  jun.,  13,  Cross-street,  Islington    . . 
•Richardson,  Henry,  Clementhorpe,  York 
An  Association  of  Operatives  at  George  the 

Fourth,  Baguigge  Wells-road 
Ward,  F  P,  18,  Wood-street,  Cheapside 

Goring,  W,  14, Pall  mall   

Holt,  Wm,  19,  Southampton-place,  New-road 
Curtis,  J,  1,  St.  James's  terrace,  Camden  Town  . . 
Davies,  John,  Reading 
Dewey,  Thomas,  La  '.-lane,  Gresham-street 
Lumb,  F,  20,  Skinner-street,  Somer's  Town 

G  K   

Whitloek,  John,  14,  Seward-street 
Bellringer,  B,  2G,  Crown-court,  Bow-street       '. . 
Beales,  T,  0,  Jerusalem-square,  Hackney 
Cotton,  A,  'IN,  Union-street,  Friar-street,  Black- 
friars'  road         . .       . .       . .       . .       . . 

Somerton,  John,  15,  Fitzroy-place,  New  road 
Cox,  Chwles,  201,  Be  thnal  Green 

S3     (  Hillier,  Mr,  River  Lane,  Islington  . . 
3  B     I  Walker,  Mr,  WThite  Lion-street,  Norton 

»  k    j  Folgate   

&  55  >s  l  Lewis,  L,  4,  New  Inn  Yard,  ShoreditQh 
.  a  I  Starne,  Mr,  4,  New  Inn  Yard         .  .* 
%,~r'rt  LSmall  sums  subscribed 

'•Thome,  J.,  Brewery,  Earl-st.,  West- 
minster 

Bell,  W  B,  and  S,  34,  do.     do.  .. 
J ackson,  10 , 1 1 , Brood-st,  Golden  Square  1 
Jackson,  James,  .'il ,  do        do  .. 
per  Mr.  •<  Gill,  C,  31,  Little  Windmill-street  .. 
Hutchin-    Oates,  H,  Wandle  place,  Wandsworth 
son         Bowel],  J,  19,  Little  Pulteney-st,  Gol- 
den Square 
Taylor,  Elizabeth,  19,  do  do 
iBamber,  J,8,Foley-pl,  Portland-pl  . . 
"•Jackson,  H.bti,  Red Lion-st, Clerken- 
well   

perW.H.  * Jackson,  Wm  Henry,  do         do  .. 
Jackson-^  *  Jackson,  J,  10,  Woodbridge-st,  do  .. 
I  *Jackson,  S,  GG,  Red  Lion-st,    do  .. 

Storer,  J,  27,  St.  John's  st-road  do  . . 
LDashper,  Wm,  15,  Lloyd's  Row  do  .. 

•Riekwood,  Wrm   

•Agate,  James 

Stanford,  Mrs  John  

Mitchell,  Henry   

Pollard,  Wm   

Lintott,  Wm 
Angus,  J  and  J 
Stepney,  Peter 

Anti  Monopoly   

Rowland,  Robert 
Agate,  Mrs  . .       i . 

Honywood,  Drew 

Ashuown,  Rev  R   

Vans,  Joseph 

Potter,  John   

j^r  Anonymous 

^  Potter,  Mary  . .        . . 

Coleman,  Dr. 
"  A  Friend  to  the  Cause  " 

j  s  -  ' 

Agate,  Henry 

Poor  Man's  Protectionist  . .  . . 
Free  Trader     . .       . .       . . 

Do   

Gilbnrd,  Wm  

Ohatfield,  Henry   

Potter,  Benj 

Pollard,  Richard   

Potter,  Rowland   

A  Free  Trader   

AB   

Donation        . .       . .       .  < 
"  A  F  riend  to  the  Cause  " 
"•Gow,  Andrew,  33,  Miller-street 
•Dulziel,  John,  62,  Queen-street 
•Fulton,  Hugh,  17,  South  Portland  st 
•Turner,! ',  (i,  217, Callow  Tree,  Gate-St 

.  "Anderson,  Thos,  77,  StoekwelFst  .. 

♦  P*ter8on,G,35,Mint»-st,  Newington 
•Barron,  Geo,  I,  Randolph  Place  .. 

•  I  teas,  G,  advocate,  v.,  Herriot  Row 
•Nelson,  R  Robt,  32,  Nicolson- Street 
•Crichton,  Hew 
*Cushnie,  Wm,  Malta  Green 
•Christie,  Alex,  28,  Gcorge  st 
•McPhersoa,  Mr,  22,  India-street    . . 
•Forrest,  Wm,  17,  Archibald  Place  .. 
Thomson,  Mrs,  Hermitage-pl,  Stock- 

l     bridge  . .       . .       •  • 

!'*Yewdall,  David   
Hutton,  Wm,  Stone  Hall 
Hutton,  Jno            ..       •  •  ■• 
Thornton,  Rarnuel   

LFeuton,  William   


Glasgow 


Edin- 
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f  'Graham,  Jobu,  merchant,  Grey-place  1 

♦Black,  Archibald,  Shaw-place       . .  1 

•Lindsey,  Andrew,  merchant          ..  1 

•Reid,  James,  worsted  spinner        . .  1 

•Arbuckle,  Jas,  fanner,  Cartsburn-st  1 

•Mc  Farlane,  M  Thos,  farmer,  do    . .  1 

•Aitken,  R,  tallow  chandler,  Charles-st  1 

L'Hunter,  John,  fish  merchant,  do    ..  1 

'  "Houston,  W  L    1 

Stewart,  Archibald,  Garthand-st      ..  1 
•Russel,  William,  dyer,  Bladda        . .  1 
•Thomson,  Andrew]  manufacturer  . .  1 
•Rule,  Robt,  Causeyside       ..  ..1 
Paisley   ■{  *Park,  Allen,  farmer,  Gockstone     . .  1 
•Kirkhmd,  J,  manufacturer,  13,Canal-st  1 
•1'inkerton,  Alex,  Muslin-st           ..  1 
•Martin,  W,  manufacturer,  Causeyside  1 
^•Limg,  Alex,  jun,  mannfnctr,  George-st  1 
r*The  Workmen  of  S.  Frost,  Broad- 
Lane  Iron  Works   1 

I  •Eadon,  George,  Fargate     . .       . .  1 
Sheffield  J  *Cutts,  Joseph,  •-'•5,  Hermitage-st    . .  1 
Stamfortb,  S,  Queen's  Head,  Sheaf- 
street,  Park    1 

•Sheldon,  T,  and  Sou,  Trafalgar-place  1 
''•Sheffield,  Mr.  Dentist        ..  ..1 

•Robinson,  G,  Draper         . .       . .  1 

•Gillbanks  and  Co,  grocers    .       . .  1 

•Bowman,  E,  surgeon         . .       . .  1 

•Johnston,  Thos,  at  Messrs  Dixons. .  1 
•Blenkinsop,  William,  Dalston  Low 

Green,  near           . .       . .       . .  1 

/'•Rntherford,  J,  land  agent,  Lambton  ur  2 

•Murray,  Thos,  iron  founder         . .  2 

•Murray,  Geo,  chemist        . .  1 

Murray,  Geo,  jun      . .       . .       . .  1 

•Burn,  Thos,  innkeeper       . .  1 

Walton,  Ralph,  butcher,  Lumley,  near  1 
•Cawthome,  Jno,  builder     do  ..1 

Crawford,  Robt,  farmer,  Fleets,  near  1 

Sowerby,  G,  coal  owner,  Walridge,  nr  1 

Murray,  Thos,  artisan          . .       . .  0 

Smith,  James            . .        . .        . .  0 

(.Harrison,  Clement     . .       . .       . .  0 

f*Wilson,  W  C,  sen,  Bridge-street  ..  1 
■I  *Wilsou,  WC,jun,  do          .  ..1 

(.♦Wilson,  James,  Earlston     . .       . .  1 

*  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 
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SUBSCRIPTION'S  FOR  THE  WILTSHIRE  LABOURERS. 
Taylor,  A.,  Greenacre  Moor,  near  Oldham,  for  Wm, 

Perry,  of  Charlton 
Duke.  Geo.,  Battle 
Harris,  James,  Claphoni 


0  10 

0  5 
0  2 


BEDS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. 
Stovin,  Mr,  South  Western  Railway,  Vauxhall  . .    0  5 

Duke,  Geo,  Battle     ..  ..  ..  ..or, 

Itieshall,J  .,  ..  ..  ..0  5 


The  following  names  in  our  last  week's  Subscription  List 
were  eithpr  erroneously  9pelt,  or  appeared  with  misdescriptions 
in  the  addressee.  As  given  below  they  are  correct : — In 
Lfaoce, No.  12-2,  for  J.  Mather,  R.  Mather,  and  D.  Mather,  58, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Hohjuell,  read  John  Mather,  Richard 
Mather,  and  Daniel  Mather,  58,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool ;  for 
Miss  Mather,  and  Miss  Jane  Mather,.08,  Mount  Pleasant,  Holy- 
veil,  read  58,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool;  for  G.and  J.  Rawdun, 
Old  Hall,  read  Christopher  and  James  Rawdon,  Old  Hall-street ; 
for  Messrs.  James  Kilt,  Sons,  and  Co.,  read  Messrs.  Jumps 
/Still,  Sons,  and  Co.;  for  F.  Pennington,  Exchange  Chambers, 
read  Exchange  street,  East ;  for  J.  Harvey,  Hamilton  Hall,  Tt'c- 
verton.  read  Wavertree;  for  A  Kurk,  Bootle,  read  Andrew: 
Kurtz;  for  P.  Quirk,  Court  House,  Bombrn,  read  Brombro, 
Cheshire  ;  for  Peter  M'Mulldron,  5,  Heinter,  read  5,  Hunter- 
street;  for  J  Bradbum.  91,  Bradbnrn -street,  read  91,  Dale-street ; 
for  T.  Brocklehonk,  Rumford,  read  Rumford-street ;  for  Ralph 
Brocklehonk,  Rtimford,  read  Rumford-street ;  for  S.  Thornier, 
22,  Claremont-street,  read  Clarence  street  ;  for  Mrs.  Matthews, 
Waverton,  read  Wavertree ;  for  McClellan  and  Lee,  Princes- 
street,  read  Prices-street ;  for  R.  Waylie,  2,  India-6rt(fye,  lead 
India-'jut/ dings ;  for  P.  G.  and  J.  Hey  worth,  Rum/ord,  read  Bum- 
ford-street;  for  E.  T.  Welch,  59,  Paradise-street,  read  E.  and  T. 
Welch  :  for  K.  Bright,  72,  Bole-street,  read  Bold-street ;  for  T.  Car- 
ter. 4,  Temple  Boss,  read  Temple-buildings  ;  for  E.  Jackson,  7, 
Deighten-street,  Bristol, read  Ebcnezer  Harris. 

In  the  Birmingham  list  of  Subscriptions  it  should  have  been 
stated, "  From  the  Clerks  and  Foremen  of  London  Works,  Smeth- 
wick,  near  Birmingham." 

 ♦  

The  following  gentlemen  have  sent  in  their  names  to  fi7, 
Fleet-street,  as  Subscribers  to  the  Quarter  of  a  Million 
Fund:—  £    s.  d. 

Strutt,  Edward,  MP  350) 

Strutt,  Anthony  R  350  1 1000   0  0 

Strut,  John  300  J 

Brown,  Henry,  Esq,  13,  John  street,  Minories  .  .100   0  0 

Crowley,  ACS,  and  H,  Alton   100   0  0 

Crowley,  C  S,  Croydon   100  0  0 

Crowley,  H        do   100  0  0 

AshtonTates   100   0  0 

Acton,  Joseph,  Wigan   100   0  0 

Colvin,  James,  Esq   00   0  0 

Seymour,  William  Digey,  32,  Fenchtirch-street  . '.  50  0  o 
Svkes,  C,  and  Sons,  Lindley,  near  Hnddersfield . .  00  0  0 
Wood,  John,  17,  Cumming-street,  Pentonville  ..20  0  0 
Pocock,  J  P,  Upon  Lavell,  Heytesbury  . .  . .  20  0  0 
Darwin,  Chas,  Dawn  Bromlev,  Kent  . .  .  20  0  0 
^V^^rt,^'.,1*^»  K(1  3  W'  ^ndfe'v,  near  Huddersheid  20  0  0 
Miller,  Robert,  Tower-street,  Tower-hill  ..  ..20  0  0 
A  Friend  to  the  Agricultural  Labourer    . .  20    0  0 

Hold,  Robt  L,  00,  Old  Brood  street        ..  Qfj    o  0 

Stuurt,  Wm,  1 7,  Cateaton-strett  ..  ..  \,  20  0  o 
Swinburne,  E,  Trantbeck  Bridge,  Kendall        ..20   0  0 

James,  Walter,  Luton    20   0  0 

Dandles,  Jno  P,  Honey  Lane  Market,  Chcapside  10  10  0 
Hawkins,  J,  HH,  Bishopsgate-strect        ..       ..10  10  0 

Bell,  John,  30,  Old  Broad-street  .'  10   0  0 

Pitt,  Robt,  Newerk  Foundry,  Bath  ..  !!  10  0  0 
Bass,  Abraham,  Burton-on-Treut  ..       ..       !!  10   0  0 

Baker,  G  B,  Dunstcr    ]0   q  0 

Green,  Charles,  Darlaston   .1  10  0  0 

Macintosh,  R  J,  West  Stratton,  Hants  ..  0   0  0 

Downing,  G  W,  21,  Guildford  -place,  Wilmington- 

AALdniburgh    5  0  0 

x  *      do    or>o 

Bower,  R  W.  FcJketoce  w       "  0   0  0 

wiuiw,  William,  Bule-steeet,  Luton       .,  8   0  0 


Wilson,  John,  Jun,  Lindley,  near  Iluddersfield  . . 
Lord,  William  do 
Sykcs,  William,  Sen  do 
Hall,  John  do 
Hall,  Abraham  do 
Renton,  Henry,  Rev,  Secession  Mausc,  Kelso  .. 
Chandler,  Dennis,  68,  MarkTlsiae 

1323  Register,  East  Surrey   

Taylor,  P  A,  Jun,  8,  Power's-place,  Queen-square 

Allen,  William,  C2,  Warren-street 

Brown,  Richard,  M,Crowmarsh-hill,  ncarWalling- 

ford  ..   

Clmtterton,  G,  21,  Beaufoy-terrace,  Edgward-road 

Fairford,  H,  S,  25,  Loydd's-squure 

Agnas,  J,  and  J,  W,  Hays,  near  Bromley 

Rickwood,  W.  Horsham 

Agate,  James,  do 

Agate,  Mrs,  do 

Stanford,  J,  Mrs,  do 

Mitchell,  Henry  do 

Pollard,  William  do 

Liutott,  William  do 

Thornley,  R,  Wrexham 

Yewdall]  David,  Eccleshill 

Darby,  William,  Lyndhurst-road,  Peckham 

Butler,  R,  15,  Pickering-place,  Paddington 

Hutton,  Williaam,  Eccles  hill 

Thornton.  Samuel,  do 

Feutou,  William  do 

Honywood,  Drew,  Horsham 

Ashdown  R,  Rev  do 

Vans,  Joseph  do 

Potter,  Yevtjamiu  do 

Pollard,  Richard  do 

Potter,  Rowland  do 

Gretton,  Thomas 

Gretton,  T,  J, 

Bentley,  J. 

Mansfield,  J, 

Cradock,  J, 

Potter,  Robert 


0  0  0 

0  0  0 

5  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  O 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

o  o  o 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

o  o  o 

0  0  0 

5  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  o 
2  10  0 
2  0  0 

1  0  o 

1  0  0 

2  0  0 
1  10  o 

i  io  o 

i  o  o 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

10  0 

1  0  0 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  COBDEN    TO  THE 
TENANT  FARMERS  OF  ENGLAND. 


TO  THE  FARMING  TENANTRY  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Gentlemen, — The  question  for  you  now  to  de- 
termine is,  Shall  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  be 
gradual  or  immediate  ?  Deny  it  who  may,  this  is 
the  only  question  that  deserves  a  moment's  consi- 
deration at  your  hands.  Public  opinion  has  de- 
creed that  protection  to  both  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures shall  be  abolished  ;  and  Ministers  and 
statesmen  have  at  last  reluctantly  bowed  to  a  power 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Let  no  designing 
or  obtuse  politicians  delude  you  with  the  cry  that 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  a  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
can  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law.  All  men 
of  average  sagacity  are  now  agreed  that  Free 
Trade  in  corn  and  manufactures  is  inevitable. 
How,  then,  shall  we  apply  this  new  principle  ? — 
timidly  and  gradually,  like  children;  or  boldly  and 
at  once,  as  becomes  men  and  Englishmen?  Upon 
this  point,  I  wish  to  submit  to  your  consideration  a 
few  remarks  which  I  believe  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  your  interests;  they  are  offered  in 
good  faith  by  one  who  has  sprung  from  your  own 
ranks,  and  who,  although  deemed  by  some  to  be 
your  enemy,  will,  I  hope,  live  to  be  regarded  as  a 
promoter  of  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  the 
farming  tenantry  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Government  measure  proposes  to  abolish 
the  Corn  Law  in  February,  1840,  putting  on  for  the 
three  intervening  years,  a  new  scale  of  duties,  sliding 
from  10s.  to  4s.  The  moment  this  law  is  passed, 
the  duty  will  drop  from  15s.  to  4s.  Here  will  bo 
change  the  first,  fright  the  first,  and  with  many,  I 
fear,  panic  the  first.  But  there  will  be  no  settle- 
ment. You  will  not  be  able  to  foretell  whether  the 
duty  during  the  years  1847  and  1848  will  be  4s.  or 
10s.  It  is  quite  probable  that,  in  February,  1840, 
the  duty  will  be  10s.  ;  if  so,  on  the  1st  of  that 
month,  it  will  drop  again  suddenly,  from  10s.  to  Is. 
Here  will  be  change  the  second,  fright  the  second, 
and,  possibly,  panic  the  second.  The  fall  of  duty 
in  these  two  changes  would  have  amounted  to,  first, 
from  15s.  to  Is.  ;  next,  from  10s.  to  Is,;  making, 
together,  20s.;  but,  murk,  if  the  duty  were  imme- 
diately reduced,  from  15s.  to  Is.,  the  fall  would  be 
only  14s.  So  that  by  this  clumsy  contrivance,  you 
are  not  only  to  be  kept  for  three  years  in  a  state  of 
suspenso  and  embarrassment,  and  exposed  to 
double  panics,  but  are  liable  to  a  drop  of  20s., 
instead  of  14s.,  duty  ;  you  aro  actually  sub- 
jected to  the  shock  of  the  withdrawal  of  6s.  more 
of  protection ! 

But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  danger  to 
which  you  will  bo  exposed  by  the  delay.  From  the 
moment  that  the  new  Corn  Law  if  passed  foreign- 


ers and  corn  importers  will  begin  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  day  of  its  extinction ;  they  dread  a 
sliding  scale  in  any  shape,  owing  to  former  losses, 
and  will  keep  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the 
1st  of  February,  1840. 

What  a  precious  policy  is  this  which  advertises 
for  three  years  to  all  the  landowners  and  specula- 
tors of  the  entire  world,  offering  them  a  premium 
to  hold  back  their  supplies,  and  then  to  pour  upon 
our  markets,  in  one  day,  a  quantity  of  com  which, 
but  for  this  contrivance,  might  have  been  spread 
over  12  or  18  months!  And  what  may  your  fate 
be  under  these  probable  circumstances  ?  Supposing 
the  crop  of  1848  to  be  abundant  in  this  country, 
you  will  be  liable,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  to  the 
sudden  and  unnatural  influx  of  the  corn  accumu- 
lated by  foreigners  for  this  market,  which  must  bo 
sold  here,  having  no  other  market ;  thus  beating 
down  prices  artificially,  to  the  loss  of  all  parties, 
but  more  especially  of  the  British  farmer. 

How  different  would  be  the  operations  of  an  im- 
mediate repeal  of  the  Corn  Law.  There  would  then 
be  no  stock  of  foreign  corn  waiting  for  the  opening 
of  our  ports.  Nobody  expected  last  year  in  Poland 
or  America  that  the  English  Corn  Law  would  be 
repealed — nobody  prepared  for  it ;  not  a  bushel  of 
grain  was  raised  upon  the  chance  of  such  an  un- 
looked-for contingency.  Is  there  an  intelligent 
farmer  in  the  kingdom  that  will  not  at  once  ex- 
claim, "  If  we  are  to  have  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law, 
give  us  it  this  spring,  when  the  foreigner  is  unpre- 
pared for  it,  and  when  not  a  single  quarter  of  com 
sown  after  the  news  reaches  him  can  be  brought  to 
this  market  in  less  than  18  months." 

But  the  present  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
most  favourable  moment  ever  known  for  abolishing 
the  Corn  Law.  If  ever  it  could  be  repealed  without 
even  temporary  inconvenience  to  the  farmer,  this  is 
the  time.  There  is  a  scarcity  at  present  over  nearly 
all  the  Continent.  One  half  of  Europe  is  com- 
peting for  the  scanty  surplus  stock  of  grain  in 
America.  Millions  of  our  countrymen  are  deprived 
of  their  ordinary  subsistence  by  the  disease  of  the 
potato,  and  they  must  be  sustained  at  the  public 
expense  upon  a  superior  food.  Do  what  we  will, 
we  cannot,  during  the  present  year,  secure  low 
prices.  Abolish  the  Corn  Law  to  morrow,  and  still 
wheat  must  rise  during  the  spring  and  summer.  If 
the  farmers  had  the  power  of  ordering  time  and  cir- 
cumstances, they  could  not  contrive  a  juncture  more 
favourable  to  them  than  the  present  for  the  total 
and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law.  Nay,  I 
believe  that  if  the  Corn  Law  could  be  abolished  by 
a  secret  edict  to-morrow,  the  fanners  would  never 
make  the  discovery  of  open  ports  by  any  injurious 
effect  produced  upon  their  interests. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  favorable 
to  the  gradual  repeal ;  he  supported  it  by  no  other 
argument  in  his  speech  than  the  fear  of  panic 
amongst  the  farmers ;  but  be  has  told  us  again  and 
again,  in  proposing  his  former  alterations  in  the 
tariff,  that  he  believes  all  such  chauges  are  less  in- 
jurious, if  suddenly  made,  than  when  spread  'over  a 
period  of  years.  I  have  the  strongest  conviction, 
derived  from  his  own  past  changes  in  the  tariff,  that 
lie  is  right.  Why  then  should  you,  in  deference  to 
unfounded  fears,  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  ex- 
perience? If  you  speak  out  in  favour  of  an  im- 
mediate settlement,  who  will  oppose  your  wishes? 
— Not  the  Government :  they  are  anxious,  so  far  as 
public  opinion  and  the  exigencies  of  the  moment 
will  allow,  to  conciliate  your  favour :  Not  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  whose  interests  and  yours  are  in 
this  respect  identical,  who  desire  also,  on  political 
grounds,  to  put  a  period  to  an  agitation,  the  pro- 
longed duration  of  which  they  believe  to  be  injuri- 
ous, and  who  would  willingly  take  any  step  which 
shall  at  once  consult  your  interests  and  dissolve 
the  League. 

Let  me  entreat  you  to  take  this  subject  into  your 
instant  and  earnest  consideration.  Do  me  tho 
justice  to  believe  that  I  have  no  other  object  iu 
view  in  writing  this  letter  but  to  serve  yonr  in- 
terests. If  you  should  be  induced  to  concur  iu  its 
views,  you  will  avoid  the  only  danger  to  which,  in 
my  ojyjwon,  the  farmerswere  ever,  exposed  from  the 
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repeal  of  the  Corn  Law — that  of  the  transition  state. 
From  the  first  I  have  always  entertained  aud  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  Free  Trade,  far  from 
permanently  injuring  the  farmers,  would  ultimately 
tend  to  their  prosperity  and  independence.  I 
never  disguised  from  myself,  however,  the 
temporary  evils  to  which  tlicy  might  be  exposed 
in  the  change.  But  let  us  unite  in  seizing  the 
present  opportunity,  and  the  triumph  of  sound 
principles  may  be  achieved  without  the  bitter 
ingredient  of  one  particle  of  injury  to  any  class 
or  individual.  From  the  most  exalted  person- 
age in  the  realm  down  to  the  humblest  peasant,  all 
may  witness,  with  unalloyed  pleasure,  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  ever  achieved  over  past  prejudice 
aud  ignorance,  whilst  each  class  may  derive  pecu- 
liar gratification  at  the  close  of  our  long  domestic 
struggle.  The  Sovereign  may  glory  that  her  reign 
was  reserved  for  the  era  of  a  commercial  reforma- 
tion, more  pregnant  in  its  beneficial  consequences 
to  the  destiuies  of  mankind  than  all  the  wars  of 
her  illustrious  ancestors  ;  the  landed  aristocracy 
will  seo  in  the  consummation  of  our  labours,  an 
opening  for  the  resumption  of  their  social  influence 
based  upon  the  only  sure  foundation— the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people  ;  whilst  to  the  middle 
and  industrious  classes  will  be  presented  a  con- 
stantly widening  field  for  the  employment  of  their 
peaceful  energies,  together  with  greater  means  and 
more  leisure  for  that  moral  amelioration  which,  I 
trust,  will  accompany  their  improved  physical 
condition. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  obe- 
dient Servant,  Bichahd  Cobden. 
London,  30th  January,  18  IB. 


FKEE  TEADE  MEETINGS. 
— ♦ — 

SECOND  FREE  TRADE  DEMONSTRATION 
of  the  WORKING  MEN  of  LIVERPOOL. 
At  the  meeting  held  in  Clayton-square  yesterday  evening 
week,  it  was  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of 
the  notice  given  for  convening  that  meeting,  another  would 
he  held,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  still  larger  number  of 
the  labouring  classes  an  opportunity  of  publicly  expressing 
their  opinions  upon  the  great  question  of  Free  Trade.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  second  meeting  was  announced  for  Wednes- 
day evening  hist,  in  Williamson-square  ;  aud  the  publicity 
given  to  the  proceedings  of  Thursday  having  excited  con- 
siderable interest,  preparations  were  made  for  one  of  the 
most  numerous  assemblages  ever  witnessed  in  this  town. 

A  drizzling  rain  had  fallen  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day  ;  and  at  seven  o'clock,  when  the  square  began  to  fill,  the 
wet  had  increased  considerably.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
the  poor  men  kept  their  places— the  bands  came  up,  bring- 
ing with  them  thousands  of  people,  and  at  half  past 
seven  o'clock  the  immense  square  was  at  the  very 
least  two  thirds  filled.  The  rain,  by  this  time 
came  down  almost  in  torrents,  the  wind  extinguished 
some  of  the  gas  lights,  and  the  atmospheric  appearances 
were  altogether  so  unfavourable  to  proceeding,  that  the  com- 
mittee deemed  it  prudent  to  put  it  to  the  assembled  thousands 
whether  they  should  go  on,  or  adjourn  to  the  first  fine  even- 
ing. Several  insisted  that  they  should  proceed  "  if  it  rained 
cats  and  dogs  " — a  sally  winch  was  received  with  loud  laugh- 
ter ;  but  the  necessity  was  imperative,  aud  the  crowd 
quietly  dispersed. — Liverpool  Mercury,  Jan.  28. 

ADJOURNED  MEETING. 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, the  2  »d,  when  the  elements  were  scarcely  less  unfavour- 
able than  on  the  previous  evening,  a  notice  of  which  is  re- 
ported above.  The  arrangements  were  much  the  same  as 
before  noticed,  with  the  addition  of  a  canvass  covering  to  the 
platform,  which  protected  the  chairman,  speakers,  and  re- 
porters from  the  rain.  The  bands  from  the  north  and  south 
cuds  again  brought  up  thousands  of  the  working-classes, 
whose  ardour  seemed  in  no  degree  abated.  The  enthusiasm 
which  prevailed  was  of  the  most  exciting  natare,  and  the 
immense  concourse  who  thronged  the  square  conducted 
themselves  with  the  most  perfect  good  humour— like  men 
in  earnest  in  the  good  work  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

Mr.  Hamilton  M'Greoor  said  :  Workmen  of  Liverpool, 
this  is  rare  weather  for  umbrella-makers.  I  hope  they  will 
have  plenty  of  trade  and  profit  by  it.  Her  Majesty  assembles 
Parliament  to-day  to  consider  what  is  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  nation,  and  we  have  assembled  to-night  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Celling  them  that  the  measures  which  we  think  they 
should  adopt,  must  be  adopted,  and  quickly  (cheers).  I 
therefore  propose  that  the  chairman  of  last  night,  Mr.  John 
Wainwright,  a  shipwright,  of  Liverpool,  and  a  right  good 
fellow,  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  John  Price  seconded  the  motion;  and  it  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  John  Simmons  to 
read  the  placard  announcing  the  meeting,  which  was  as 
follows : 

"  The  aristocracy  want  all :  thev  have  the  Colonies,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Law,  and  the  Church,  and  vet  they 
demand  a  share  of  the  poor  man's  loaf.  '  Notice. — A  second 
open  air  meeting  of  the  working-classes  will  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  next,  Jan.  21, 18(11,  at  half  post  seven  o'clock, 
in  Williamson  square,  to  take  into  consideration  the  best 
means  of  securing  the  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Two  bands  of  music  will  be  en 
gaged,  one  of  which  will  leave  St.  James's  Market-plac^  and 
the  other  the  north  end  of  Scotland  road,  at  sevea  o  clock 
precisely,  to  accompany  thousands  of  the  working-men  of 
Liverpool  to  the  place  of  meeting.  A  journeyman  shipwright 
is  expected  to  preside,  and  a  number  of  working-uicn  will 


address  the  meeting,  when  it  is  hoped  the  most  perfect  order 
will  prevail,  as  on  the  occasion  of  our  last  meeting.  God 
save  the  Queen !  The  committee  of  the  working-men  meet 
every  evening,  except  Sunday,  at  No.  2">,  Tarleton-street,  near 
Williamson-square,  where  all  communications  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee.  Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  working-men,  William  Simmons,  secretary.'  " 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded.  It  gives  me  great  plea- 
sure in  seeing  such  a  number  of  my  fellow  working  men  as- 
sembled together  on  such  a  grand  occasion  as  the  present 
one.  Never,  in  all  my  life,  hod  I  so  great  an  honour  con- 
ferred upon  me  as  in  presiding  over  so  vast  an  assemblage  of 
my  fellow  working  men.  I  hope  and  trust,  gentlemen,  that 
none  of  you  will  disgrace  this  meeting  by  any  kind  of  dis- 
orderly conduct  (bear,  and  no,  no).  I  hope  that,  as  men  of 
Liverpool,  none  of  you  will  forget  your  character  as  men.  I 
hope  that  none  of  you  will  disgrace  the  town  wherein  you 
live  by  letting  it  go  forth  to  the  world,  through  the  means  of 
the  public  press,  that  the  working  men  of  Liverpool  could 
not  hold  a  meeting  on  such  a  glorious  occasion  as  this  with- 
out being  annoyed  by  any  portion  of  the  working  classes 
(hear).  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  fill  up  your  time  by  making 
any  further  remarks,  and  I  hope  and  trust  the  greatest  o'rder 
will  be  maintained  by  you,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  do  my  en 
deavours  towards  keeping  that  which  is  so  requisite  on  the 
present  occasion  (cheers). 

Mr.  James  Brown,  a  journeyman  tailor,  was  nest  intro- 
duced to  the  meeting.  He  said,  "  Gentlemen,  the  resolution 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  proposing  is  as  follows  : 

"  That  the  working  men  of  Liverpool  in  open  air  assem- 
bled do  hereby  declare  that  our  earnest  desire  is  to  be  per- 
mitted the  free  exercise  of  our  skill  and  exertions  for  the 
support  of  our  families.  That  thousands  of  our  fellow  men, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  have  neither  sufficient  work 
nor  food,  though  willing  and  anxious  to  work,  have  our 
deepest  sympathy.  We,  therefore,  join  in  the  demand  now 
making  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  for  the  total,  immediate, 
and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  believing  and  as- 
serting most  emphatically  our  opiuion,  that  the  Corn  Laws 
tend  only  to  demoralise  the  people  and  intercept  the  bless- 
ings of  a  kind  Providence  as  the  reward  of  honest  aud  perse- 
vering industry." 

Gentlemen,  continued  the  speaker,  at  this  time  last  night 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  giving  his  Parliamentary  din- 
ner, and  I  hope  they  were  considering  the  best  means  of 
giving  to  the  poor  cheap  bread ;  but  if  not,  we'll  oblige  them 
to  do  so  (cheers).  The  placard  calling  this  meeting  has 
informed  you  that  we  are  met  here  to  take  into  consideration 
the  best  means  of  seeking  a  total,  immediate,  and  uncondi- 
tional repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws;  therefore,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  result  of  to-day's  proceedings,  you  must  perse- 
vere in  agitating  until  you  erase  for  ever  from  the  statute 
book  the  iniquitous  and  damnable  laws  that  cramp  the  com- 
merce, the  bane  of  industry,  aud  the  curse  of  tins  country, 
and  create  more  misery  aud  poverty  than  any  hell  born  mi- 
nister could  ever  imagine  (great  cheering).  Persevere, 
peaceably  aud  energetically,  until  every  restriction,  every 
prohibition  on  the  food  of  man  shall  be  removed  for  ever; 
and  in  the  name  of  this  great  meeting — in  the  name  of  the 
sufi'ering  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen— in  the  name 
of  the  Goataere  agricultural  labourers  of  this  kingdom — aud 
in  the  name  of  the  half  employed  and  half-fed  operatives  of 
this  and  other  large  towns,  I  call  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  let 
the  people  enjoy  what  he  lots  asserted  we  have  a  right  to, 
that  which  we  now  demand  as  our  right — the  privilege  of 
buying  in  the  cheapest,  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market 
(cheers).  I  call  ou  him  to  knock  the  fetters  oft'  our  com- 
merce, to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  industry — to  let  the  people 
of  this  country  prosper  if  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  (cheers).  At  a  meeting  lately  held  in  Brigh- 
ton, over  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond  presided,  he  quoted 
an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Sir  James  Graham  in 
1838.  It  was  to  this  effeot: — "  If  you  repeal  the  Corn  Laws 
you  make  England  the  workshop  of  the  world,  but  you  be- 
come dependent  on  foreigners."  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
acquiesced  with  Sir  James  Graham,  and  I  acquiesce  with  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  in  one  thing.  We  want  exactly  to  make 
England  the  workshop  of  the  world,  for  nature  has  designed 
her  to  be  so,  and  we  have  every  power  to  make  her  so.  But 
the  Duke  goes  further,  and  says — Do  not  be  dependent  upon 
foreigners.  Where  does  he  get  his  tea  and  coffee,  and  things 
of  that  sort?  Where  does  he  get  his  principal  supply  of  beef, 
pork,  and  butter  from?  Let  him  ask  Lord  Lyuuhurst,  and 
perhaps  he  will  say  it  is  the  alien  Irish  that  supplies  it — a 
nation  under  the  parental  care  of  our  Government — an  in- 
tegral portion  of  Great  Britain — and  one  which,  according 
to  Lord  Denmau,  contains  upwards  of  four  millions  of  people 
in  a  state  of  starvation — a  nation,  as  Karl,  a  German  tra- 
veller, said,  whose  inhabitants  are  worse  clad  and  fed  than 
any  other  people.  Ou  that  very  ground  I  for  one  am  one 
that  will  not  claim  for  myself  what  I  would  not  give  to 
another ;  and  I  call  ou  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  adopt  prompt, 
early,  aud  energetic  measures  to  improve  the  international 
condition  of  Ireland  (hear).  I  call  on  him  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  prevent  famine  aud  disease  from  striding 
through  the  laud  ;  for,  if  not,  individual  as  I  am,  I  will  be 
amongst  that  crowd  that  will  raise  their  voice,  and  call "  Ire- 
land for  the  Irish"  (vehement  cheering).  Many  will  say 
this  is  irrelevant  to  the  question,  but  I  maintain  it  is  not ; 
for  are  not  the  Irish  people  sending  their  representatives  over 
to  help  us  in  achieving  this  great  question? — consequently, 
we  ought  to  extend  our  sympathies  towards  them  (great 
cheering).  The  Duke  of  Richmond  said  the  friends  of  the 
League  dare  not  call  an  open  an-  meeting.  I  think  you  will 
all  admit  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is  a  perverter  of  truth,  and 
on  this  platform,  and  on  the  authority  of  this  meeting,  I  call 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  a  liar  (loud  cheen).  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  moreover,  said  to  his  dupes,  that  if  the  Corn 
Laws  were  repealed,  they  would  be  transplanted  into  Man- 
chester, to  Be  placed  into  those  scenes  of  iniquity  and  vice, 
the  manufactories  of  Manchester  and  Leeds.  But  I  would 
tell  him  there  is,  perhaps,  as  much  morality,  and  more,  about 
the  factories  of  Manchester  than  about  Goodwood  and 
its  neighbourhood.  He  had  an  automaton  in  strings  there, 
a  person  named  Fruen,  to  say  there  was  no  deficiency  in  the 
wheat  crop,  and  that  the  potato  disease  was  greatly  exagge- 
rated. I  will  put  another  name  to  him,  and  call  him  "  Pic- 
meditating  Ruin" — (roars  of  laughter) — and  ask  if  he  in 
tended  to  give  the  entry  powder  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to 
feed  the  Irish  with  till  next  March?  Mr.  Miles,  at  the 
same  meeting,  said — "  0,  the  cry  of  cheap  bread  is  low 
wages ;"  but  tliut  is  a  fallacy.  I  come  now  to  a  much  more 
homely  person,  the  editor  of. the  Standard.  He  called  the 
meeting  we  held  in  Clayton  square  a  farce.  (It'salie.) 
Why?  Because  one  of  our  speakers  said  he  had  enough 
and  to  spare  ;  but  if  that  is  the  sympathy,  the  philanthropy, 
and  the  charity  of  the  editor  of  the.  Standard,  1  will  have 
none  of  it,     A  little  further  on  he  said  this  meeting  WM 


only  composed  of  500.  Now  1  wonder  how  many  h«  will 
say  is  here  to-night.  (Is  he  here?)  No  matter  what  he 
says ;  I  care  not  a  pin  for  the  vile  slanders  of  the  lying  edi- 
tor of  the  lying  Standard  (loud  and  continued  cheering.) 
The  speaker  concluded  by  reading  the  following  lines  : 
What  do  we  want?    Our  daily  bread ; 

Leave  to  earn  it  by  our  skill : 
Leave  to  labour  freely  for  it, 

Leave  to  buy  it  where  we  will. 
For  'tis  hard  upon  the  many, 
Hard — unpitied  by  the  few, 
To  starve  and  die  for  want  of  work, 

Or  live,  half-starved,  with  work  to  do. 
What  do  we  want  ?    Our  daily  bread ; 

Fair  reward  for  labour  done  ; 
Daily  bread  for  wives  and  children ; 

All  our  wants  are  merged  in  one. 
When  the  fierce  fiend  Hunger  grips  us, 

Evil  fancies  clog  our  brains, 
Vengeance  settles  on  our  hearts, 

And  Frenzy  gallops  through  our  veins. 
What  do  we  waut  ?    Our  daily  bread — 

Sole  release  from  thoughts  so  dire ; 
To  rise  at  morn  with  cheerful  faces, 
And  sit  at  evening  round  the  fire  ; 
To  teach  our  babes  the  words  of  blessiug, 

Instead  of  Curses,  deep  though  mute ; 
And  tell  them  England  is  a  land 

Where  man  is  happier  thun  a  brute. 
What  do  we  want  ?    Our  daily  bread  : 

Give  us  that ;  all  else  will  come  : 
Self-respect  and  self-denial. 

And  the  happiness  of  home ; 
Kindly  feelings,  education, 

Liberty  for  act  and  thought; 
And  surety  that,  whate'er  befal, 

Our  children  shall  be  fed  and  taught. 
What  do  we  waut  ?    Our  daily  bread  ; 

Give  us  that  for  willing  toil: 
Make  us  sharers  in  the  plenty 

God  has  showered  upon  the  soil ; 
And  we'll  nurse  our  better  nature 

With  bold  itearts,  and  judgment  strong, 
To  do  as  much  as  men  can  do, 

To  keep  the  world  from  going  wrong. 
What  do  we  want  ?    Our  daily  bread, 
And  trade  untrammell'd  as  the  wind; 
And  from  our  ranks  shall  spirits  start, 

To  aid  the  progress  of  mankind. 
Sages,  poets,  mechanicians, 

Mighty  thinkers  shall  arise, 
To  take  their  share  of  loftier  work, 

And  teach,  exalt,  and  civilise. 
And  so  we  want  our  daily  bread ; — 
Grant  it; — make  our  efforts  free ; 
Let  us  work  and  let  us  prosper ; 

You  shall  prosper  more  than  we. 
And  the  humblest  homes  of  England 

Shall,  in  proper  time,  give  birth 
To  better  men  than  we  have  been, 
To  live  upon  a  better  earth. 
Hamilton  Macgregor,  a  printer,  in  seconding  the  re- 
solution, said  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  having  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  them,  being  acquainted  with  them,  aud  then- 
interests  being  mixed  up  with  his  own.  He  would  just  refer 
to  what  his  predecessor  had  alluded, — some  remarks  in  the 
Standard, — and  read  from  that  paper  the  following  quota- 
tion : — "  You  may  farcify  anything — even  the  evidence  of 
misery  ; — and  the  open  air  meeting  got  up  by  the  operatives 
of  Liverpool — got  up  on  Thursday  evening,  in  Clayton- 
square,  has  farcified  even  the  telling  meeting  of  tbe  labourers 
of  Wiltshire.  The  speakers  at  the  latter  place  were  men 
whose  startling  details  of  their  suffering  and  neglected  con- 
dition, we  could  be  amazed  and  grieved  at ;  the  speakers  at 
the  former  exhibit  nothing  like  reality  of  suffering,  by  which 
the  poor  agriculturists  were  prompted  to  plead  their  case  be- 
fore mankind."  Now,  my  fellow-operatives,  these  men,  like 
ourselves,  met  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  but  they  were 
not  so  well  clad  as  we  !|  When  they  are,  we  may  rejoice  with 
them.  If  the  editor  of  the  Standard  calls  the  meeting  of 
Thursday  last  a  farce,  will  he  call  this  an  interlude  or  a  tra- 
gedy? Speaking  of  the  Wiltshire  men,  the  editor  says, — 
"  The  one  was  the  prompting  of  those  real  and  truthful  feel- 
ings of  wretchedness,  the  expression  of  which  is  ever  elo- 
quent ;  the  other  was  the  maudlin  raving  of  similated  suf- 
fering." Now,  if  we  are  mad,  continued  the  speaker,  cer- 
tainly there  are  a  great  number  of  madmen  here  to-night. 
He  perhaps  expected  us  to  come  like  Falstaffs  regiment, 
all  clad  in  rags,  aud  not  unlike  the  Wiltshire  men!  I 
should  like  to  know  what  the  editor  of  the  Standard  means 
by  '  superiors' — cut-throats,  I  suppose.  If  so,  he  did  we" 
to  say  we  had  our  superiors  in  that  respeet.  He  talks  of  Re- 
ligion and  the  Church,  now  I  was  a  listener  at  the  meeting  la> 
week,  and  did  not  hear  either  mentioned.  Our  religion  is 
cheap  loaf  and  a  good  one.  This  same  gentleman  endeavoured 
to  abuse  us,  and  dealt  most  uncharitably  with  us.  We  shall 
exercise  charity  towards  him,  and  pity  him.  Long  may  he 
live  an  editorial  life,  aud  live  in  peace ;  we  wish  him  every 
happiness  this  world  can  confer,  and  may  the  printer's  devil 
inscribe  to  his  memory  on  the  tombstone,  "  Here  lies  tbe 
martyr  of  curry  powder !"  The  speaker  continued — We  have 
met  here  to  say  that  justice  ought  to  be  done  to  the  working 
men  of  Liverpool  anil  England.  We  wish  no  longer  to  see 
the  widow's  tears  How  in  greater  channels.  We  wish  no 
longer  to  see  the  poor  man's  child  cry  for  bread,  and  the  little 
ones  in  nakedness.  Our  cause  is  a  common  one,  and  a  good 
cause.  He  would  call  their  attention  to  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  in  Liverpool  two  years  ago.  The  Cheshire  cow- 
keepers  finding  that  the  cowkeepers  of  Liverpool  could  not 
supply  the  town  with  milk,  sent  over  large  quantities,  but 
the  people  of  Liverpool  did  not  say  "  You  must  sell  your 
milk  at  3d,  per  quart  instead  of  4d."  Oh  no.  It  was  just 
the  same  with  respect  to  bread  bought  in  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket, and  sold  in  the  dearest.  "1  expect,"  concluded  the 
speaker,  "the  people  of  England,  from  the  Laud's  End,  iu 
Cornwall,  to  John  o'Groats,  in  Scotland,  will  cry,  Down  with 
the  Corn  La  ws,  and  no  surrender." 

Robert  Jones,  a  labouring  man,  then  came  forward,  and 
spoke  as  follows  : — Fellow  workmen,  1  recollect  about  seven 
years  ago  when  this  question  was  first  agitated  in  Liverpool, 
what  small  meetings  we  got,  and  I  feel  that  the  cause  has 
progressed  rapidly,  us  shown  by  the  numbers  1  see  around 
me  on  the  present  occasion.  Working  men  at  that  time 
knew  very  little  of  these  things.  It  shall,  however,  be  my 
duty  this  evening  to  show  you  some  of  the  evils  of  tbe  ex- 
isting Corn  Laws  so  fur  us  to  know  that  it  is  necessary  we 
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should  seek  for  their  repeal  (cries  of  hear,  hear).  Fifty 
years  ago  we  had  all  England  in  a  state  of  commotion, 
in  consequence  of  a  war.  The  landlords  of  England,  seeing 
the  great  stake  they  themselves  had  in  the  country, — for  what 
have  we  to  fight  for"? — what  has  the  working  man  to  fight  for? 
—he  has  no  stake— well,  the  landholders  of  England,  having 
seen  the  aristocracy  swept  away  in  France,  said,  "  VVe  will 
maintain  the  war,  and  hear  the  expense  of  it."  How  did  they 
fulfil  their  word  ?    They  expended  800  millions  of  hard- 
earned  money  of  the  sons  of  toil,  and  sacrificed  millions  of 
the  lives  of  human  heiugs,  and  then,  instead  of  hearing  the 
expense  themselves,  threw  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  work 
ing-men  (hear,  hear).   In  1813  the  war  was  at  an  end,  hap- 
pily for  us,  and  we  concluded  we  were  to  have  peace  and 
plenty ;  for  I  recollect,  as  I  was  a  big  lad  at  the  time,  that 
millions  were  half  famished.   At  that  time  I  fetched  potatoes 
for  my  mother  at  a  distance  of  three  miles,  costing  7s.  fid. 
per  measure,  and  flour  was  only  two  pounds  for  a  shilling. 
As  I  said,  we  expected  peace  and  plenty.    During  the  war 
millions  of  money  were  expended,  the  landholders  were  in 
want  of  monev,  and  a  property-tax  was  put  on  to  help  to 
maintain  that' war  (hear,  hear).   They  were  right  in  doing 
so.   But  then  nt  the  end  of  the  war  what  was  the  first  Act 
that  was  carried  ?   Why,  it  waa  the  repeal  of  the  property- 
tax.   They  took  the  burden  off  their  own  shoulders,  and 
threw  it  on  the  backs  of  the  working-men  (hear).  Thirty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  of  which  the  landholders  had 
spent  the  capital,  was  thrown  on  the  working-men  of  Eng- 
land (hear,  hear).  The  landlords  had  also  raised  the  rents  to 
tliree  times  what  they  were  when  the  war  began.    The  Corn 
Law  was  then  passed ;  and  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  that 
was  a  just  law  to  the  working-classes  ? — and,  as  sure  as  God's 
in  heaven,  that  law  has  been  productive  of  more  misery  , 
wretchedness,  want,  wickedness,  crime,  and  everything  that 
was  bad,  than  any  law  that  had  ever  emanated  from  the  mind 
of  man  (cheers).    The  effect  of  that  law  was  to  make  food 
scarce ;  and  I  should  say  to  any  man  that  has  a  voice  in  the 
Legislature,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  wicked  things  that  can 
be  conceived  of  to  make  food  scarce.    There  is  no  way  of 
making  an  article  dear  but  by  making  it  scarce.   I  know  it 
to  my  sorrow,  as  I  have  a  family  of  13  children.    The  Le- 
gislature have  made  food  scarce,  and  it  behoves  us  to  come 
forward  and  try  to  repeal  those  laws  which  have  made  food 
scarce  and  dear  (loud  cheers).   It  has  been  told  us  over  and 
over  again — and  as  ignorant,  simple  working-men,  sorry  am 
I  to  say  we  have  been  led  to  believe  it — that  the  price  of  food 
regulated  our  wages  (hear).    Every  man  of  40  must  be 
aware  that  every  four,  five,  or  six  years  there  has  been  a 
scarcity  of  food,  and  with  it  a  scarcity  of  work,  and  then 
wages  have  gone  down ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that 
we  have  not  had  work  even  at  low  wages.   A  Quaker  gen- 
tleman at  Carlisle  had  heard  this  repeated  so  often  that  he 
was  determined  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  and 
in  1836,  37,  and  38,  he  went  to  a  certain  number  of  shops  in 
the  city  of  Carlisle,  and  the  result  was.  that  in  1830,  when 
wheat  was  40s.  per  quarter,  the  amount  of  the  wages  paid 
was  151,000/.;  in  1837,  when  wheat  was  00s.,  it  fell  to 
92,000/. ;  and  in  1838,  when  wheat  was  70s.,  it  came  down 
to  31,000/.    So  you  see  this  showed  the  fallacy  of  such  an 
argument — (hear,  hear) — only  one-third  of  the  amount  being 
paid  when  food  was  dear  to  what  it  was  when  food  was 
cheap  (cheers).   We  must  be  convinced,  if  we  look  at  these 
things,  that  they  are  all  false  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Another  thing  was,  that  when  food  was  dear  a  great  portion 
of  the  poor  man's  earnings  were  expended  for  that  alone,  and 
clothes  and  other  necessaries  could  not  be  had,  causing  a 
decreased  demand  for  manufactured  goods.   What  are  we 
contending  for  from  early  morn  till  late  at  night  ?  Simply 
for  food,  and  shelter,  and  raiment.   And  why  should  we  not 
then  raise  our  voices  against  the  laws  which  prevent  us 
from  selling  our  labour  to  the  best  advantage  ?    To  show 
the  amount  paid  when  food  is  dear,  we  need  only  state  that 
there  are  in  this  country  five  millions  of  families,  and  if  each 
had  to  pay  two  shillings  per  week  more,  then  it  would  come 
to  23,000,000/.  more  for  food  alone  in  one  year  (hear,  bear). 
There  is  this  23,000,000/.  taken  from  the  labour  market, 
that  ought  to  go  for  clothing  and  other  things  that  we  stand 
in  need  of  (hear,  hear).    Another  proof  of  the  benefits 
of  Free  Trade  is,  that  duriu-;  the  last  year,  owing  to  cheap 
food,  14,000  houses  had  been  built  in  this  town,  thus  em- 
ploying builders,  joiners,  plasterers,  and  workmen  of  every 
description,  (cheers,)  all  getting  good  wages    It  had  been 
said  that  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  bring  down  the 
price  of  grain  to  almost  nothing,  which,  however,  would  not 
be  the  case,  as  in  a  short  time  all  things  would  find  their 
level,  and  it  would  realize  a  steady  price.   As  to  scarcity  in 
a  case  of  war,  that  was  preposterous.    They  need  only  look 
at  the  means  taken  by  Napoleon  during  the  war  to  stop  sup- 
plies coming  into  this  country,  and  how  signally  he  failed  ; 
even  his  own  soldiers  were  clothed  with  manufactures  from 
this  country,  and  we  had  plenty  of  corn  from  all  parts.  Ouly 
let  us  have  Free  Trade,  and  moke  the  world  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  and  you  may  bid  defiance  to  war  for  ever,  and 
all  nations  would  be  happy  and  prosperous.    He  concluded 
by  exhorting  them  not  to  cease  agitating  till  the  odious  Com 
Laws  were  swept  from  the  statute  book.    ( Loud  cheers.) 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  motion,  and  put  it  to  the 
meeting,  when  it  was  carried  amidst  the  loudest  cheering. 

Mr.  Simmoks  came  forward  to  propose  a  memorial  to  her 
Majesty.  He  said  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  have  en- 
tered more  fully  into  the  subject  this  evening,  but  he  had 
been  prevented  by  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
sooner.  He  spoke  for  some  time,  and  concluded  bv  reading 
the  following  memorial : — 

"  The  memorial  of  the  working  men  of  Liverpool  to 
her  most  gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;— We,  your  Majesty's  most  humble, 
most  loyal,  and  affectionate  subjects,  being  confident  that 
your  -Majesty  entertains  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ing poor  of  this  country,  beg  to  express  our  most  sanguine 
hopes  that  your  Majesty's  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
present  high  prices  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  arising  from 
the  failure  of  the  corn  and  potato  crops,  and  to  express  our 
humble  opinion  to  your  Majesty  that  the  Corn  Laws  act 
most  injuriously  on  the  interests  of  your  memorialists,  who 
have  no  means  of  providing  for  our  families  but  through 
our  earnings,  that  our  request  is  most  simple,  and  we  beg 
most  respectfully  to  say  that  surely  '  as  much  food  as  man 
can  buy  with  as  much  wages  as  a  man  can  get,  for  as  much 
work  as  a  man  can  do,  is  not  more  than  the  natural  and  in- 
alienable birthright  of  every  man  whom  God  has  created 
with  strength  to  labour  and  with  hands  to  work.' 

"Praying  that  your  Majesty  may  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
poor  in  the  proper  exercise  of  your  royal  prerogative,  and 
mat  the  choicest  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  may  ever 
rest  on  the  person  of  oilr  beloved  Queen,  that  your  Majesty 
rosy  long  live  in  the  warmest  affections  of  the  people  of  this 
great  empire,  fv.,  &c.  '  J 


Mr.  Hinds  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  memorial;  and 
after  a  vote  of-  thanks  being  passed  to  the  chairman,  the 
meeting  broke  up  about  half  past  nine  o'clock,  liefore  se- 
parating, however,  three  cheers  were  given  for  Cobden  and 
Bright,  three  for  Russell  and  Palmerston,  three  for  Villiers 
and  Ewart,  and  three  for  the  Queen. 


DIM  id  HEDA. 

Monday  last,  pursuant  to  requisition,  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Drogheda  and  its  vicinity,  convened  by  the 
Mayor,  was  held  In  the  Tholsel  to  "  Petition  Parliament  for 
the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws."  Long 
before  the  hour  of  meeting,  the  Tholsel  was  crowded  almost 
to  suffocutiou. 

Amongst  those  present  were,  Sir  Wm.  M.  Somerville, 
Bart.,  M.P.;  Patrick  Boylan,  Esq.,  Mayor;  Wm.  Campbell, 
Esq.!  T.  C.,  (ex-Mayor)  j  Rev.  Mr.  O'Farrell,  O.S.F.;  Rev. 
Mr.  Connolly,  O.S.A. ;  Daniel  Brady,  T.C.;  Stephen  Drew, 
T.C. ;  John  Connolly, T.C. ;  Patrick  Conway,  T.C. ;  Patrick 
Kelly,  T.C . ;  John  Magee,  Esq.,  solicitor  ;  Alderman  liogers  ; 
Anthony  Keappock,  T.C;  Patrick  Byrne,  T.C. ;  John  Col- 
lins, T.C. ;  David  Morton,  Esq. ;  Kobert  Skelly,  &c. 

Mr.  Campbell  came  forward  and  said, — It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  move  that  our  respected  and  esteemed 
Mayor  be  called  upon  to  preside  over  this  numerous  and  re- 
spectable meeting  (loud  cheers). 

Mr  Magee  having  seconded  the  proposition,  it  was  car- 
ried with  acclamation. 

The  Mayor,  on  taking  the  chair,  said — Fellow- townsmen, 
I  return  you  thanks  for  the  position  you  have  placed  mo  in 
— at  the  head  of  this  respectable  meeting  (hear,  hear).  About 
ten  days  since  I  received  a  requisition,  signed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Primate,  several  clergymen,  gentlemen,  merchants, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town,  requesting  me  to  call  this 
meeting.  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  at  once  to  comply,  and 
named  as  early  a  day  as  was  convenient  (cheers.)  I  am  glad 
to  see  so  large  an  attendance,  and  I  shall  he  happy  to  listen 
to  any  remarks,  or  put  any  resolution  which  may  be  moved 
and  seconded.  The  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  one  which  at  the  present  time  is  exciting  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  by 
pointing  out  the  necessity  there  is,  as  expressed  in  the  requi- 
sition, for  the  "  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws'' — (hear,  and  cheer.--.)  This  will  be  done  by  the 
speakers,  who  will  address  the  meeting:  I  will  merely  say 
that  I  entirely  concur  in  the  object  for  which  you  are  assem- 
bled (cheers.)  I  hope  that  the  speakers  will  confine  them- 
selves strictly  to  the  object  for  which  the  meeting  was  called. 
The  Mayor  sat  down  loudly  cheered. 

Mr.  Shady,  T.C,  moved,  and  Mr.  Drew,  T.C,  se- 
conded, that  Mr.  Man-on,  Editor  of  the  Argus,  be  appointed 
to  act  as  Secretary. — Carried  with  loud  cheers. 

Mr.  Mabron  returned  thanks,  and  expressed  his  fullest 
concurrence  in  the  object  of  the  meeting.  He  stated  that  Sir 
Wm.  Somerville,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  would  attend;  and  read  the  following  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Cobden : 

"  National  Anti-Corn  Law  League, 

"  Manchester,  loth  January,  1810. 
"  Dear  Sir. — I  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter 
with  the  enclosed  requisition  calling  the  meeting  in  Drog- 
heda against  the  Corn  Law;  and  it  is  especially  gratifying 
to  see  the  names  of  your  Catholic  primate  and  clergy 
amongst  the  requisitionists.  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
alluding  to  it  at  our  great  meeting  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall 
this  evening,  in  hopes  that  it  may  not  be  without  its  ef- 
fect in  the  way  of  example  in  other  quarters,  and  remain, 
dear,  Sir,  Faithfully  yours, 

"  Patrick  Marron,  Esq."  Richard  Cobden. 

Mr.  Hugh  Carraher  (an  operative  weaver),  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting.  He  said — It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
move  the  first  resolution  at  this  meeting.  I  will  read 
it  first,  and  say  a  few  words  on  it  afterwards.  [Mr. 
Carraher  here  read  the  resolution  and  proceeded.]  It  re- 
quires no  eloquence  on  my  part  to  enforce  the  necessity  of 
adopting  this  resolution.  This,  we  all  know,  is  no  ordinary 
year.  The  potato  crop,  whieh  formed  the  staple  food  of  the 
people  of  tins  country,  has  been  a  total  failure.  Men  of  all 
parties  and  of  all  politics,  in  the  country,  admit  this  to  be 
the  case.  Where,  then,  are  the  people  to  find  food  ?  (cries 
of  hear,  hear).  It  is  notorious  that  the  Irish  people  are  the 
worst  fed  people  in  the  British  dominions.  It  is  not  because 
of  the  soil  not  being  productive  (cries  of  No).  It  is  because 
of  the  poverty  of  the  people.  How  can  we  provide  good  food 
when  the  price  of  it  is  beyond  our  reach,  and  this  is  caused 
by  the  laws  we  are  assembled  here  to-day  to  have  repealed 
(hear,  hear).  Some  say  that  the  Corn  Laws  benefit  the 
farmer,  but  this  I  do  not  believe.  I  know  farmers  holding 
20  and  30  acres  of  land  who  never  taste  meat  from  year  to 
year  in  their  houses.  Are  these  Corn  Laws  then  of  service 
to  them.  Do  they  add  to  their  comforts?  (cries  of  No,  no). 
In  my  own  locality,  on  account  of  the  want  of  employment, 
the  people  have  suffered  from  distress  and  sickness — the 
latter  brought  on  by  eating  bad  potatoes,  for  they  could  not 
get  good  ones  for  want  of  money.  I  know  of  one  or  two 
having  died  through  this  means  (hear,  hear,  and  sensation). 
Those  persons  possessing  means  in  the  locality  contributed 
as  far  as  in  them  lay  to  relieve  the  sufferers'  wants,  but  this 
was  still  of  little  avail  when  so  many  stood  in  need.  If  the 
Government  want  proof  of  the  wretchedness  in  which  the 
people  are  placed  at  the  bresfcht  time  I  would  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  of  the  Drog- 
heda Union,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  had  to  open  a 
fever  hospital.  And  when  the  matter  stands  so  bad  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  what  must  be  the  state  of  things 
in  summer  ? 

A  Voice — Potatoes  are  not  to  he  got. 
Mr.  Carraher — Look  to  every  county  in  Ireland,  and 
see  how  the  people  are  suffering.  It  is  do  use  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  coerce  the  people ;  if  they  want  to  preserve  peace 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  give  the  people  food.  [A  noise  of  per- 
sons rushing  in  prevented  the  speaker  from  going  on  for  a 
short  time.  Mr.  Itichard  Shiel,  of  Ardeath,  was  one  of  those 
who  entered  now]  Mr.  Carraher  in  continuation:  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  particularly  glad  of  the  interruption.  I  felt 
that  I  was  not  thoroughly  aware  of  all  the  evil  effects  of  the 
Corn  Laws  upon  the  farmers,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  so  influ- 
ential a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Shiel  enter  the  meeting  (cheers). 
In  Ireland,  the  people  look  for  bread  by  agricultural  employ- 
ment— in  England  and  Scotland  they  do  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, they  have  manufactures;  the  price  paid  for  labour  in 
Ireland  is  consequently  much  less  than  is  paid  in  England  ; 
indeed,  the  hire  paid  an  agricultural  labourer  is,  in  the  best 
seasons,  not  more  than  adequate  to  keep  Uim  in  potatoes. 
What  must  bo  his  condition  now  with  his  potatoes  rotten,  and 
very  little  employment  to  provide  money  to  replace  them. 
If  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  his  situation  would  not  be 
so  bad  ;  for  besides  lowering  the  price  of  provisions  it  would 


encourage  more  work  in  the  country  (hear,  hear).  He  (the 
speaker^  felt  the  injurious  effects  of  the  Corn  Laws,  for  from 
his  earnings  he  was  not  able  to  provide  good  food  for  his 
family  and  himself.  He  hoped  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  man  - 
fully support  the  repeal  of  these  injurious  laws.  [Here  Sir 
Wm.  Somerville  entered,  and  was  enthusiastically  cheered.") 
Mr.  Carraher  continued:  Sir  William,  on  behalf  of  the 
famishing  people  of  Drogheda,  I  thank  you  for  attending  here 
to  day  (cheers).    It  is  an  earnest  of  what  you  will  do  in 

your  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  

Sir  Wm.  Somerville  :  Allow  me  to  say  one  word  before 
the  business  of  the  meeting  goes  further  (hear,  hear).  I 
thank  you  most  gratefully  for  the  reception  I  have  met  with 
on  my  coming  in  to  the  meeting.  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
be  here  to-day,  to  ascertain  from  you  what  your  opinions 
were  with  respect  to  the  Corn  Laws,  that  I  should  know  how 
to  act,  as  your  representative,  when  the  subject  came  before 
the  house  (hear,  hear).  I  will  listen  to  what  you  have  to 
say,  and  at  the  close  I  shall  offer  a  few  observations  of  my 
own.    Sir  William  sat  down  loudly  cheered. 

Mr.  CabrmIeb  agaim  resumed — It  is  fearful  to  contem- 
plate the  condition  of  the  country.  The  people  cannot  get 
food — they  can't  get  employment.  It  was  said  some  time 
ago  that  railways  would  furnish  ample  employment ;  I  grant 
they  will  give  some  employment,  but  the  employment  they 
will  afford  will  not  be  sufficient  to  engage  millions.  We 
shall  have  the  poor-houses  crammed.  No  fewer  than  fifty- 
five  persons  applied  for  admission  into  the  poor-house  of  the 
Drogheda  Union  last  week  on  one  day.  Nothing  but  the 
greatest  distress  could  force  those  persons  to  seek  relief  there. 
The  Irish  people  would  almost  sooner  starve  than  enter 
these  poor-houses,  conducted  upon  the  principles  they  are. 
Here  idl  the  social  ties  are  broken — trampled  down.  The 
ties  of  wedlock  which  are  holy — the  ties  of  parentage — yes, 
all  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature  abused  (cheers).  If  the 
people  have  employment  they  will  not  enter  the  poor-house. 
If  the  Cora  Laws  are  repealed  it  will  be  easier  for  the  poor 
to  live.  If  the  Government  think  they  will  sustain  a  loss  by 
repealing  the  Corn  Laws,  let  them  tax  the  luxuries  of  the 
rich,  and  leave  bread,  the  luxury  of  the  poor,  within  their 
reach.  By  doing  this  they  will  increase  the  loyalty  and 
affection  of  the  people  to  the  throne,  and  confer  a  blessing 
ou  the  land.  Mr.  Carraher  now  proposed  the  adoption  of 
the  first  resolution,  and  withdrew  amid  loud  cheering. 

Mr.  P.  Henry  (manufacturer)  rose  and  said — -Mr.  Chair 
man  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  second  this  resolution, 
proposed  by  our  esteemed  townsman  Mr. Carraher.  I  rejoice 
that  it  fell  into  so  good  hands  ;  I  am  glad  of  having  so  able 
a  colleague,  for  he  has  left  me  nothing  to  say  (hear,  hear, 
and  laughter).  I  honestly  and  fearlessly  say  that  from 
the  wages  paid,  and  the  price  of  provisions,  the  humbler 
classes  cannot  support  their  families — a  man  can  scarcely 
maintain  himself.  I  know  it  for  certain  —  I  have  men 
employed  myself.  They  are  not  supported  as  they 
ought  to  be ;  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  live  under 
the  present  circumstances.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would  say  in 
the  present  state  of  things  that  men  of  influence  who  labour 
to  support  the  laws  which  raise  the  price  of  bread  are  mur- 
derers of  their  fellow  men.  I  would  say  this  if  I  were  at  the 
cannon's  mouth.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  say  that  when  fifty  six 
persons  are  found  in  one  day  to  seek  admission  into  our 
poor  house,  it  is  lamentable.  I  am  poor-law  warden  since 
the  poor  house  was  opened,  and  I  ought  to  know  something 
of  the  circumstances  of  those  who  go  into  the  poor-house.  I 
have  known  persons  to  work  for  4d.  and  3d.  a  day,  breaking 
stones,  sooner  than  go  there.  Not  a  few,  who  were  in  a  star- 
ving condition,  I  had  to  induce  by  persuasion  to  seek  the 
shelter  which  this  roof  affords.  Mr.  Carraher  has  told  you 
truly  that  the  people  would  sooner  work  for  the  smallest  sum 
by  which  they  could  live  than  go  into  such  an  unnatural 
prison.  (Cries  of  hear,  and  cheers).  Kepeal  the  Corn 
Laws  and  the  poor  houses  will  soon  be  empty.  There  was 
no  doubt  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  repealed  if  the  working 
people  assisted,  as  they  ought,  such  men  as  Cobden  and 
O'Connell.  In  doing  this  it  was  not  necessary  t3  resort  to 
violence  ;  peaceable  means  were  those  to  be  adopted.  The 
course  was  to  petition- — a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull 
altogether,  and  I  defy  all  the  power  in  England  to  resist  you. 
Mr.  Heeny  concluded  by  saying  that  he  felt  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  resolution.  (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  now  put  from  the  chair,  and  unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr.  Campbell  came  forward  to  propose  the  next  resolu- 
tion, and  was  loudly  cheered.  He  said — Mr.  Mayor,  and 
fellow-townsmen,  I  have  the  honour  of  being  entrusted  with 
the  second  resolution,  which  I  will  read  to  this  meet- 
ing. (Mr.  Campbell  read  the  resolution  and  proceeded). 
Gentlemen,  with  the  language  of  that  resolution  I  fully 
concur.  I  do  think  that  if  ever  the  time  has  arrived  that 
the  Corn  Laws  should  be  repealed  that  time  has  come  (loud 
cheers).  There  can  be  no  doubt  now  of  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  in  Ireland,  nor  that  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  must  be  seriously  affected  by  the  increased  price  of 
provisions,  and  there  is  just  reason  to  fear  that  the  poor  may 
by  this  failure  be  reduced  to  absolute  starvation,  and  that 
the  concomitant  evil  of  pestilence  and  riot  may  overrun  the 
laud  unless  the  corn  and  provision  laws  are  immediately  re- 
pealed— (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  It  is  not  myintentiontogo 
into  any  lengthened  detail  as  to  the  baneful  effects  produced 
by  the  Corn  Laws  upon  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  speakers 
who  preceded  me  have  pointed  out,  I  think,  very  forcibly  and 
plainly,  that  these  laws  were  passed  to  the  detriment  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people  (cheers).  In  times  of  distress  I  have 
often  visited  the  cabins  in  the  outlets  of  this  town  I  have 
often  seen  a  man  with  his  wife  and  family  gathered  round 
what  is  commonly  called  a  schuddle,  a  wicker  basket,  upon 
which  were  placed  some  potatoes  with  salt  for  kitchen.  This 
was  the  meal  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  I  felt  at  the 
time,  as  I  do  still,  that  the  sooner,  this  state  of  things 
was  remedied  the  better,  and  it  could  not  take  place  too  soon 
(cheers).  But  this  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished 
can  never  be  brought  about  so  long  as  the  Corn  Laws  remain 
unrepealed.  If  the  people  have  but  patience,  and  bide  their 
time,  I  venture  to  predict  there  are  good  days  in  store  for 
them. 

A  Voice  :  They're  long  a  coming. 

Mr.  Campbell  :  I  am  delighted  to  see  your  excellent 
member  come  amongst  you  to-day,  as  he  has  done,  and  to 
see  you  greet  him  with  warm  hearts ;  such  a  reception  he  is 
entitled  to  at  your  hands.  Next  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  Ireland 
does  not  possess  a  better  representative  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. He  will  convey  to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
sentiments  expressed  here  to-day  by  his  constituents  (hear, 
hear,  and  cheers).  I  know  I  speak  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Drogheda  when  I  say,  they  are  thankful  to  him  for  at- 
tending, at  much  inconvenience  and  upon  this  inclement 
day,  at  this  important  meeting  (cries  of  hear.)  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  my 
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Lord  John  Russell,  and  encouraged  by  that  excellent  noble 
man  Lord  Morpeth,  who  has  ever  been  nn  upright,  straight- 
forward public  man ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  he  will  be 
backed  by  that  invincible  champion  of  Ireland,  O'Connell 
(loud  and  continued  cheering) — and  depend  upon  it,  before 
six  months  go  by,  the  Com  Laws  will  be  numbered  with  the 
things  that  were — 
A  Voice  :  Say  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Campbell:  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Sir  William 
Somerville,  or  the  fault  of  the  people's  friends,  if  it  be  not 
sooner.  Mr.  Campbell  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  felt 
much  pleasure  in  proposing  the  resolution  he  held  in  his 
hands  (cheers). 

Mr.  Kelly,  T.C.,  having  seconded  the  resolution,  it  was 
put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Rev.  Mr.  O'Fekhall  next  came  forward,  and  was  greeted 
with  loud  applause.  He  said  :  Mr.  Mayor  and  gentle- 
men, a  resolution  has  been  put  into  my  hand,  which  I 
feel  great  pleasure  in  moving  for  the  adoption  of  this  meet 
ing.  [The  reverend  gentleman  here  read  the  resolution, 
and  proceeded.]  Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen  :  I  did  not 
come  here  to  make  a  speech.  It  is  not  more  than  half 
nu  hour  since  I  made  up  my  mind  to  attend ;  I  am  not, 
then,  prepared  to  speak  at  any  length.  I  have  considered  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  be  preseut,having  signed  my  name  to  the  re  • 
miisition,  which  was  presented  to  our  worthy  chief  magistrate 
to  convene  this  assembly,  as  also  to  express  my  fullest  detes- 
tation of  those  laws,  which,  by  preventing  Free  Trade  in  corn 
find  provisions,  are  particularly  injurious  to  Ireland ;  because, 
in  the  words  of  the  resolution,  "  they  promote  that  violent 
competition  for  land  which  leads  to  so  many  murders  and 
various  other  crimes."  Let  us  look  to  the  source  of  the 
commission  of  these  crimes  in  Ireland — Is  not  laud  the 
cause  ?  Do  not  the  tyrant-landlords  throw  their  tenantry 
out  of  their  houses  in  order  to  make  more  money  of  the  land 
by  the  encouragement  of  the  Corn  Laws  (hear,  hear,  hear, 
and  cheers).  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  has  been 
already  said.  Every  one  in  Ireland  knows  that  it  is  unjust 
and  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  to  withhold  or  keep  food 
from  the  people.  If  I  were  prepared,  or  had  time,  I  could 
adduce  various  proofs  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  support 
of  this.  For  the  present  I  would  refer  you  to  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  xxxiv.  '20.  "  The  bread  of  the  needy  is  the 
life  of  the  poor :  he  that  defraudeth  them  thereof,  is  a  man 
of  blood"  (hear).  Then,  my  good  people,  may  we  not  con- 
sider those  who  maintain  the  Corn  Laws  as  defrauding  the 
poor  of  bread,  and  therefore,  "  men  of  blood"  ( loud  cries  of 
near,  hear-,  and  applause).  I  am  rejoiced  to  think  that  those 
laws  must  be  soon  abolished.  Every  ministry  that  is  formed 
in  England  must  yield  to  the  wishes  and  demands  of  the 
people,  when  made  in  a  constitutional  manner  (renewed 
cries  of  hear).  I  consider  you,  presiding  over  this  meeting, 
Mr.  Major,  a  happy  circumstance.  It  is  the  first  public 
meeting,  since  your  coming  into  office,  in  which  you  were  in 
the  ehair ;  and  called  for  the  purpose  this  meeting  is, 
namely,  that  of  charity  and  justice,  I  doubt  not  but  your 
year  of  office  will  be  regulated  by  conduct  which,  while  it 
increases  your  popularity,  will  be  no  less  pie  isingin  the  sight 
of  Heaven  (loud  cheers).  There  is  another  feature  in 
this  meeting  which  must  he  regarded  with  pleasure  by  the 
people — I  allude  to  the  attendance  of  Sir  William  Somer- 
ville, who  has  been  ranked  next  to  the  Liberator  himself 
ns  the  advocate  of  Ireland  in  the  Imperial  senate  Not  un- 
frequeutly  has  his  voice  re-echoed  through  the  hulls  of  St. 
Stephen's,  demanding  justice  for  this  country  (loud  cheers). 
He  «ill  go,  as  has  been  remarked,  from  this  meeting,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  feelings  and  the  wishes  expressed  here  to- 
day. Notwithstanding  that  he  has  a  large  interest  in  the 
support  of  the  Corn  Laws,  from  his  being  an  extensive  land 
proprietor,  he  has  come  amongst  you  determined  to  c:ist 
every  selfish  interest  aside,  and  to  be  your  representative  in 
reality — to  tell  l'eel  and  Eussell,  no  matter  which  of  them 
is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  that  we  must  necessarily  have  the 
Corn  Laws  repealed  (cheering  for  some  time).  I  was  not 
prepared,  as  I  told  you,  to  make  a  speech — take  the  will  for 
the  deed — and  allow  me  to  withdraw  by  saying  I  feel  great 
pleasure  in  proposing  the  resolution  which  I  have  read 
(loud  and  continued  cheers). 

Mr.  Hugh  O'Neill  (an  operative  shoemakei)  rose  to 
second  the  resolution.  He  said — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, in  seconding  this  resolution  it  will  be  perhaps  expected 
that  I  should  give  a  history  of  the  Corn  Law,  and  its  evil 
effects  upon  society.  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so  as  briefly  as 
possible  (hear,  hear).  I  believe  it  had  its  origin  about  the 
year  lSl'i.aud  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  remuneration  to  the 
owners  of  land  and  the  farmers  for  the  taxes  they  were  called 
on  to  pay  in  order  to  support  an  expensive  war  which  was 
carried  on  by  the  then  Government  against  France.  But 
instead  of  being  a  boon  to  the  small  farmer,  it  has  proved  a 
very  great  evil,  for  it  has  driven  him  from  the  land  to  the 
bog  and  the  roadsides,  and  made  paupers  of  his  family,  in  too 
njaity  instances  (hear,hear).  The  painful  accounts  furnished 
by  the  different  commissions,  instituted  from  time  to  time 
by  the  (iovevumcnt,  demonstrate  very  clearly  that  instead  of 
tlje  condition  of  the  labouring  population  having  been  bet- 
tered by  the  protection  afforded  to  agriculture,  it  has  grown 
worse.  Every  day  the  calamities  of  the  people  are  he- 
coining  greater.  We  wait  in  suspense  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  something  to  ameliorate  our  condition.  We 
were  promised  employment  for  the  labouring  classes  from 
extrusive  works  of  drainage,  and  from  the  formation  of  rail- 
ways ;  but  we  have  not  seen  these  things  yet.  The  Lord  of 
the  universe  ordained  that  man  should  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  ;  but  many  of  the  poor  starving  people  of 
this  country  cannot  get  employment  or  bread  (hear,  hear). 
The  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country  has  been  at  the 
lowest  for  years — their  food  such  as  is  given  to  swine.  Well 
did  that  great  political  writer,  Cobbett,  remark  that  a  failure 
in  the  potato  crop  would  be  ruinous  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
\\v  have  melancholy  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  at  present. 
But  can  it  be  thought  that  the  people  will  starve,  and  lamely 
yield  to  death  ?  Forbid  it  justice— forbid  it  Heaven  (loud 
cheere).  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  a  man  in  this  town 
(and  who  is  at  present  at  tins  meeting.  I  believe)  with  a  wife 
mid  two  children  to  be  obliged  to  subsist  for  nearly  two  days 
upon  one  pound  of  oatmeal  made  into  gruel  or  thin  stirabout 
(sensation).  I  regret  that  I  do  not  si  c  in  attendance  the 
J'oor  Law  guardians ;  there  are  a  few  of  them  present;  hut 
the  greater  number  of  them  have  thought  fit  to  absent  them- 
selves. A  great  many  of  them  in  my  mind,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance, guard  the  law,  and  not  the  poor  (loud  cheering  and 
laughter).  See  how  tho  guardians  at  Edenderry  have 
acted  ;  they  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  ports  being 
opened ;  no  such  resolution  was  resolved  on  by  the  guardians 
of  the  Drogheda  union  (cries  of  shame).  I  also  regret  that 
the  J.  P.'b,  whose  duty  it  is  to  quiet  the  people,  und  teach 
them  to  respect  the  laws,  have  kept  aloof  from  this  meeting 
too ;  but  mote  than  oil  I  am  aitouitlitd  to  see  tjie  abjen.ee  of 


some  of  our  Liberal  Corporation — gentlemen  who  will  he 
coming  into  town  to-morrow  or  next  day  tq  seek  for  Alder- 
manic  gowns  (cheers). 

The  Mayor  said  he  begged  to  interrupt  the  speaker  for  a 
moment.  There  was  upon  that  day  an  important  meeting  of 
the  steam  packet  company,  at  which  many  gentlemen  who 
would  attend  at  their  meeting  were  obliged  to  be — 

A  Voice  .  It  is  here  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  continuation  :  To  return  to  my  subject. 
I  regret  that  I  have  gone  so  far ;  but  I  must  unburthen  my- 
self of  the  load  I  have  (cheers  and  laughter).  In  the  state 
in  which  we  are  placed  at  present  it  is  small  consequence  to 
us  who  is  Prime  Minister — whether  Peel  or  Russell — who 
can  first  repeal  the  Corn  Laws  is  the  Premier  we  want 
(cries  of  hear,  hear  ).  It  is  said  that  the  Duke  and  Peel  are 
at  handy-cuffs  (at  least  so  the  newspapers  tell  us) — if  this 
turns  out  to  be  true  there  must  be  a  delay,  or  Peel  go  out  of 
office.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  however,  with  great  keenness 
and  foresight,  has  hit  upon  a  plan  to  quiet  the  people  till  the 
Ministry  cau  agree.  He  has  discovered  a  patent  invention, 
this  is  it — He  says  a  little  cayenne  pepper  and  salt  thrown 
upon  water  will  keep  the  stomach  warm  (laughter  and 
shouts  of  disapprobation).  I  know  I  would  wish  to  sec  the 
Duke  amongst  those  by  whom  I  am  surrounded,  working 
with  a  spade  and  fed  at  meal  times  on  had  potatoes  and  curry 
(loud  laughter).  I  am  sorry,  said  Mr.  O'Neill,  that  "the 
blood  of  all  the  Howards"  has  descended  so  low — but  the 
working  classes  are  not  so  simple  as  to  prefer  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  curry  to  bread.  Mr.  O'Neill  after  apologising  for 
occupying  the  time  of  the  meeting  so  long,  and  stating  his 
full  concurrence  in  the  resolution  proposed,  sat  down,  loudly 
cheered. 

Mr.  Connolly,  T.C., moved  that  a  petition  founded  on  the 
resolutions  proposed  be  forwarded  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Conway,  T.C.,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  MAnnoN  (the  secretary),  now  read  the  following 
draft  of  a  petition  : — 

"  To  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled :  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Drogheda  and 
its  vicinity 

"  Most  respectfully  showeth — 
"  That  it  has  been  officially  declared  by  the  report  of  her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  law  and 
practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  iu  Ireland,  that 
an  immense  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  ordinary  years, 
suffer  under  the  deepest  state  of  destitution — potatoes,  their 
food — water,  their  drink — and  to  whom  a  blanket  is  a  luxury; 
your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  suggest  that  a  tax, 
whereby  the  price  of  food  is  enhanced  to  such  a  people,  is 
cruel,  impolitic,  and  unjust. 

"  That  your  petitioners,  from  the  testimony  of  trustworthy 
persons,  clergymen  of  every  creed,  magistrates  and  poor  law 
guardians,  and  from  their  own  knowledge,  believe  that  au 
extraordinary  disease  has  destroyed  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  potato  crop,  which  the  persons  so  described  had  as  their 
only  food;  and  they  must,  therefore,  be  reduced  to  famine 
this  year;  and  it  is  feared  that  pestilence  may  thereby  ensue, 
and  starvation  riots  take  place.  And  further,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  said  disease  in  the  potatoes,  all  classes  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  may  be  seriously  affected  by 
greatly  enhanced  prices  for  every  species  of  provision,  unless 
the  Corn  Law  duties  are  immediately  and  entirely  repealed. 

"Your  petitioners  further  believe  that  the  laws  preventinga 
Free  Trade  in  corn  and  provisions  are  peculiarly  injurious 
to  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  they  foster  and  promote  a  ruinous 
competition  for  the  possession  of  land,  by  which  many  mur- 
ders and  various  other  crimes  have  occured,  and  are  like  to 
occur  :  and  that  this  eagerness  for  laud  indirectly,  but  with 
certain  effect,  diminishes  the  employment  of  agricultural 
labour — because  fanners  grasp  at  large  quantities  of  land, 
which  they  have  not  capital  to  till,  instead  of  employing 
labour  to  cultivate  a  lesser  quantity  in  a  better  manner. 

"  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  respectfully  beseech  your 
honourable  house  to  give  relief  in  the  premises,  by  imme- 
diately and  completely  repealing  all  laws  imposing  a  tax 
upon  corn  and  provisions — and  your  petitioners  will  ever 
pray." 

Mr.  Dhew,  T.C.,  moved  that  the  foregoing  petition  now 
read  be  adopted,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hand,  and 
unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Magee  (solicitor)  rose  and  said — I  beg  leave  to  move 
that  this  petition  be  entrusted  to  our  representative  Sir  W. 
Somerville  for  presentation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
the  Earl  of  Radnor  for  a  like  pmpose  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(hear).  Of  the  manner  in  which  Sir  William  has  executed 
the  trust  reposed  in  him,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak, 
as  you  all  know  it  perfectly.  He  has  represented  you  faith- 
fully and  honestly:  indeed,  a  more  highly  independent,  honour- 
able, or  talented  gentleman  you  could  not  select  for  your  re- 
presentative in  the  British  dominions.  Sir  William's  first  con- 
nection with  the  electors  of  Drogheda  was  as  creditable  to 
them  as  it  was  honourable  for  him ;  he  did  not  canvass 
them,  or  seek  their  suffrages ;  they  invited  him.  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  one  of  the  deputation  nominated  to  wait  on 
him  for  that  purpose.  We  were  instructed  to  put  various 
questions  to  him  ;  and  to  show  Sir  William's  manly,  straight- 
forward independence  of  miud,  and  integrity  of  purpose,  I 
will  just  mention  that  one  of  these  questions  was,  whether 
he  would  vote  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (hear,  hear). 
He  said  he  would  not  pledge  himself  to  vote  for  their  repeal, 
but  would  reserve  to  himself  the  right  to  consider  the  ques 
tiou  when  brought  before  the  house;  now, how  did  Sir  Wil- 
liam act  with  regard  to  this  question  ?  Notwithstanding  that 
he  is  a  large  landed  proprietor,  he  voted  with  those  who  were 
for  the  total  abolition  of  those  laws  (hear,  hear).  In  con- 
clusion I  have  only  to  add,  that  he  was  always  found  at  his 
pott  when  the  interest  of  his  constituents  required  it,  and 
particularly  when  his  vote  or  his  interest  was  required  to  ob- 
tain full  and  ample  justice  for  Ireland  (cheers.) 

Mr.  Biunv,  T.C.,  having  seconded  the  resolution,  it  was 
put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Wm.  So.mkkvii.i.k,  Bart.,  M.P.,nowcame  forward, and 
was  received  with  loud  and  protracted  cheers.  He  said  :  1 
eame  here  not  to  obtrude  my  sentiments  on  the  question 
which  you  ha\e  met  to  consider,  but  to  hear  what  were 
yours.  1  have  listened  with  attention  to  the  resolutions 
as  they  have  been  put  forward ;  and,  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  received,  the  Corn 
l.aws  arc  no  favourites  of  yours  (loud  cherts,  and  hear). 
Mr.  Magee  llM  told  you  that  when  I  had  the  honour  to 
be  requested  to  stand  for  the  borough  of  Drogheda,  the 
deputation  tlmt  waited  on  me  wished  to  know  rav  seuti 
incuts  on  the  Corn  Law.  I  did  not  at  that  time  pledge  myself, 
because  I  thought  I  had  not  given  the  subject  that  consider- 
ation Which  it  required— not  that  I  was  in  love  with  the 
Con}  Lawr,  but  I  wished  calmly  to  consider  tlje  question 


before  I  gave  my  decision  on  it  (hear,  hear).  I  went  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  from  the  arguments  I  heard,  there, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  those  laws  were  contrary  to 
the  great  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  and  my  resolutiou 
was  foimed  never  to  give  any  vote  contrary  to  these  princi 
pies  (cheers).  Such  would  be  my  determination  whether  I 
was  a  landlord  or  not — such  was  the  resolution  which  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  come  to— and  I  trust  that  my  course 
has  not  been  such  as  to  disentitle  me  to  the  possession  of 
your  esteem  (loud  cheers).  I  will  continue  to  consider  it, 
not  as  a  landlord  (though  being  one),  but  as  to  its  effects 
upon  the  mechanic  and  the  trader  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people.  You  are  aware  of  the  course  this  question  run  not 
long  since.  There  was  a  proposition  made  to  have  a  fixed 
duty  ;  when  that  proposition  was  made  I  voted  for  it,  not 
because  I  thought  it  as  good  a  measure  as  1  wished  for,  but 
because  I  believed  it  an  improvement  on  the  previous  sys 
tern  (hear).  The  proposition  was,  however,  scouted  by  the 
Tories — they  defeated  the  party  who  introduced  it,  and  they 
brought  Sir  Robert  Peel  into  power ;  but  in  doing  so,  I  be- 
lieve you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying,  "  they  cut  a  rod  to 
whip  themselves  "  (cheers  and  laughter).  If  I  read  the  signs 
of  the  times  aright,  he  will  propose  a  very  extensive  change 
indeed — in  fact,  if  he  does  not  he  cannot  hold  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister  of  England  in  six  months  (loud  cheers). 
For  myself  I  will  say  that  if  you  declare  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Law — if  you  instruct  me  that  they  are  injurious  to 
the  people  of  Drogheda,  the  measure  for  their  removal  shall 
have  my  support  (cheers.)  I  have  always  given  my  best 
attention  to  every  request  emanating  from  the  people,  and  I 
may  add  that  under  our  complicated  system  of  representative 
Government,  I  considered  it  my  duty  particularly  to  attend  to 
the  wishes  of  the  humbler  and  the  poor  classes  from  the  fuct 
that  they  have  not  votes  (cheers).  Some  persons  might 
perhaps  say,  " This  man  has  no  vote — no  influence— why 
should  you  take  any  trouble  to  oblige  him  ?"  I  have  always 
thought  that  because  he  had  not  this  privilege  or  this  influ- 
ence he  the  more  required  protection  and  assistance  (loud 
cheers;.  On  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the  question  of 
a  change  in  the  Corn  Law  was  proposed  after  I  entered  Par- 
liament, I  voted  in  favour  of  the  measure,  and  as  I  was  an 
Irish  landed  proprietor,  my  remarks  were  taken  up  by  the 
press  and  commented  on.  I  even  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  the  writer  of  which  paid  me  the  compliment  of  very 
seriously  askiug  me,  was  I  mad  ? — I — an  Irish  landlord,  to 
vote  against  the  Corn  Laws?  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I 
heard  the  arguments  iu  the  House  of  Commons  on  both 
sides  of  the  question;  and  I  will  say  that  the  opponents  of 
the  Corn  Laws  had  the  best  of  it.  There  is  no  man  who 
could  for  a  moment  stand  up  to  oppose  the  reasoning  of  Mr. 
Cobdeu  on  the  question  (cheers) ;  next  to  the  great  leader  of 
Ireland — there  is  no  man  of  higher  reasoning  powers — no 
man  of  more  indomitable  energy,  and  his  influence  in  Eng- 
land is  only  second  to  the  influence  possessed  iu  Irelaud  by 
the  leader  of  the  Irish  people  (loud  cheers  for  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell). With  the  influence  and  energy  of  Mr.  Cobden, 
backed  by  the  leader  of  Ireland  and  many  of  the  Irish  people, 
the  fate  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  sealed  (  cheers).  It  is  unfortu- 
nately too  true  that  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  earned  in 
Parliament  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  system  was  made 
the  basis  of  many  of  our  commercial  and  monetary  at 
rangcinents,  so  that  it  might  appear  dangerous  to  shift 
the  basement  lest  the  whole  fabric  should  fall  (hear,  hear). 
But  I  feel  satisfied  that,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  make  the 
change ;  the  entire  social  system  will  he  made  more  firm — 
more  secure.  The  change  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  ulti- 
mately for  the  benefit  of  all  classes — but  especially  for  the 
mechanic.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  have  done  me  the  honour 
to  entrust  your  petition  to  me  for  presentation.  I  see  your 
meeting  is  composed  of  men  of  high  respectability,  and  of  the 
mechanics  and  working  classes,  who  have  so  deep  an  interest 
in  the  question.  I  will  present  that  petition,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  have  much  effect,  as  every  petition  coming  from 
Ireland  on  this  subject  must.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate that  the  landlords  shall  suffer  so  much  as  they  seem 
to  fear,  nor  do  I  suppose  it  will  have  that  injurious  effect 
upon  the  fanners  which  they  seem  to  dread ;  as  to  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  his  condition  is  already  so  bad  that  we 
might  suppose  that  no  change  could  make  it  worse.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  political  barometer 
just  now  poiuts  to  change — there  are  some  threatening  indi- 
cations of  storm,  but  I  trust  that  they  shall  speedily  pass 
away,  and  that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  such  as  none  will 
have  reason  to  complain  of.  (Cheers.)  I  have  before  me 
full  evidence  of  your  opinion  on  these  laws ;  but  even  if  you 
were  favourable  to  their  continuance,  I  would  think  it  my 
duty  to  come  in  here  to  warn  you  that  the  change  must  come. 
I  would  consider  it  but  an  honest  part  to  come  here  and  tell 
such  of  you  as  might  advocate  these  laws,  that  they  must 
fall — they  are  doomed,  and  I  again  repeat  my  belief  that 
no  interest  will  suffer  so  much  as  is  feared.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  gratification  to  me  to  support  the  law  if  it  could 
be  proved  to  me  that  they  are  not  contrary  to  justice, 
that  they  are  beneficial  to  all  classes  of  society;  but  until 
some  conjuror  comes  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
proves  that  beyond  dispute,  I  feel  hound  to  vote  for  their 
removal.  I  now  beg  leave  to  return  my  best  thanks  to  you, 
Mr.  Mayor,  and  to  the  several  gentlemen  around  me — to 
Mr.  Campbell,  Rev.  Mr.  O'Ferrall,  Mr.  Magee,  and  to  the 
meeting  generally  for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  I  have 
been  received  here  to-day.  I  return  to  you  all  my  best 
thanks  for  the  forbearance  you  evinced  towards  me  when  I 
was  unable  to  attend  in  my  place  in  Parliament  (cheers).  I 
can  only  assure  you  that  that  forbearance  shall  spur  me  on 
to  do  everything  that  may  be  iu  my  power  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  Drogheda  and  its  inhabitants.  To  all  my  consti- 
tuents I  must  return  my  warmest  thanks — they  have  treated 
me  not  merely  as  their  representative,  hut  as  their  personal 
friend.  I  can  only  reciprocate  those  feelings,  and  assure  yon, 
one  and  all,  that  the  confidence,  forbearance,  and  friendship 
which  I  have  received  at  your  hands  shall  never  be  forgotten 
by  me.  The  lion,  baronet  resumed  his  seat  amid  the  most 
enthusiastic  applause. 

The  Mayor  having  now  vacated  the  chair,  Mr.  Campbell 
was  called  thereto. 

Rev.  Mr.  Connolly  came  forward  to  propose  the  next  re- 
solution, and  was  greeted  with  loud  and  continued  cheering. 
He  said, — I  sincerely  thank  you  for  this  wann  reception.  A 
resolution  has  just  been  given  mo  which  I  feel  great  pleasure 
in  moving;  it  is  to  the  effect  that  the  marked  thanks  of 
this  meeting  arc  due,  and  deserve  to  be  given,  to  Patrick 
Boylan,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Drogheda,  for  his  dignified  conduct 
in  the  chair,  and  his  anxiety  on  all  occasions  to  promote 
those  measures  which  have  for  their  object  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  Gen- 
tlemen, our  worthy  Mayor  is  well  known  to  you.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  for  him  to  be  e'ngaged  in  the  works  of  charity 
—l*i9  service  3  during  the  time  of  cholera  aie  well  known  to 
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and  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  part  he  has  taken 
in  the  meeting  of  this  day,  adds  to  his  many  claims  upon  the 
gratitude  and  esteem  of  the  people  (hear,  hear,  nud  cheers). 
It  Iras  pleased  Providence  this  year  to  afflict  you  by  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop — you  have  only  to  be  directed  by 
such  men  as  your  mayor,  aud  your  excellent  representative. 
Wait  with  patience— do  nothing  rash — place  your  confidence 
in  Heaven,  and  everything  will  yet  be  to  your  wishes  (hear, 
bear).  Gentlemen,  I  again  thank  you  for  the  enthusiastic 
manner  in  which  you  received  me,  and  in  conclusion,  let  me 
ask  of  you  one  favour,  that  is — to  give  three  hearty  cheers 
for  that  excellent  gentleman,  the  Mayor,  your  chairman 
(loud  cheering  for  several  minutes). 

Sir  William  Sombrville  begged  permission  to  second 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  their  worthy  and  excellent  Mayor.  The 
people  of  Drogheda  were  alive  to  his  intrinsic  merits,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  situation  of  honour  to  which  he  is 
so  well  entitled.  I  have  the  honour  of  his  friendship,  and  it 
is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  second  the  resolution  (cheers'). 

The  Mayor,  in  handsome  terms,  returned  thanks  to  Sir 
William  Somerville,  Rev.  Mr.  Connolly,  and  the  meeting,  for 
the  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  him. 

Mr.  Maoee  :  Before  this  highly  respectable  meeting  sepa- 
rates, I  beg  to  move  that  the  marked  thanks  of  this  meeting 
are  due,  and  hereby  given  to  our  representative,  Sir  William 
Somerville,  for  his'attendance  here  this  day,  and  his  former 
services  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Daniel  Brady  claimed  the  privilege  of  seconding 
this  resolution,  which  was  put  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  meeting  then  separated  in  good  order. 

GREAT  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF 
LANARK. 
(From  the  Glasgow  Art/us.) 

A  meeting  of  the  county  of  Lanark,  convened  by  his  grace, 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  lord-lieutenant,  in  compliance  with  a 
requisition  numerously  signed,  was  held  in  the  County  Hall, 
Hamilton,  on  Monday,  at  13  o'clock.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended,  and  amongst  those  present  we  observed  the  follow- 
ing noblemen  and  gentlemen : 

Lord  Belhaven;  Sir  J.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.;  Sir  W.  C. 
Anstrather,  Bart.;  Sir  Norman  M.  Lockhart,  Bart.;  Sir 
Henry  S.  Stewart,  Bart. ;  Hon.  Major  Cochrane ;  William 
Lockhart,  of  Milton  Lockhart,  M.P.  for  the  county ;  James 
Lumsden,  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow ;  Messrs.  Farie,  of  Fair- 
lie;  Greenshields,  of  Kerse ;  Campbell  Douglass,  Glasgow ; 
John  Fife,  merchant,  Glasgow  ;  David  Mackinlay,  Glasgow; 
Robert  Stewart,  of  Omoa  ironworks  ;  Geo.  Wilson,  of  Dal- 
marnook ;  John  Wilson,  of  Auchineden :  Wm.  Mills,  mer- 
chant, Glasgow  ;  John  Mure,  of  Provan;  James  Dunlop,  of 
Clyde  ironworks ;  Colin  R.  Duulop,  ditto;  Charles  Stirling, 
merchant,  Glasgow ;  Robert  Bartholomew,  ditto  ;  James 
Couper,  ditto ;  J.  P.  Reid,  ditto ;  W.  P.  Pitt,  ditto ;  Andrew 
Galbraith,  ditto;  Alexander  Couper,  ditto;  J.  S.  Blythe, 
ditto ;  Wm.  Brown,  writer,  Glasgow ;  James  Davidson,  of 
Ruchill ;  Robert  Finlay,  of  Easterhill;  James  M'Call,  of 
Daldowie ;  Walter  Black,  Provost  of  Hamilton ;  Duncan 
Swim,  Hamilton;  Wm.  Paterson,  Hamilton;  H.  Houlds- 
worthjOf  Coltness;  Andrew  JacksoD,  of  Park;  John  White- 
head, one  of  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow ;  David  Chapman, 
merchant,  Glasgow;  Wm.  Bankier,  Provost  of  Calton  ;  John 
Robertson,  merchant,  Glasgow ;  George  Ord,  ditto  ;  William 
M'Lean,  of  Plantation ;  William  G.Mitchell,  of  Garwood; 
Thos.  R.  Scott,  Castlemains;  Wm.  Murray,  of  Monkland; 
John  Wilson,  of  Dundyvan;  John  Wilson,  jun.,  of  Dundy- 
van;  George  Crawfurd,  writer,  Glasgow;  North  Dalrymple, 
of  Cleland  ;  Patrick  Graham,  of  Limekilns  ;  Wm.  Clark,  of 
Easter  Moffat;  John  Tenuant,  of  St.  Rollox;  Wm.  Gebbie, 
of  Hallburn ;  Alexander  Graham,  of  Capilly ;  John  Webster, 
Woodhall;  John  Hamilton,  ofFairholm;  Henry  M  Call.Yr., 
of  Daldowie ;  James  Barr,  of  Almeida  Hill ;  Geo.  Stirling, 
merchant,  Glasgow;  Walter  Buchanan,  ditto;  John  Clark, 
ofKirkland  Park;  John  Marshall,  of  Machan;  D.  0.  Ma- 
rienslri,  member  of  the  town  council,  Hamilton :  Wm.  Mou- 
bray,  ditto;  John  Davidson,  Airdrie;  and  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Lanark. 

Lord  Belhaven  said,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  which 
had  been  received,  he  believed  that  they  need  not  expect  the 
attendance  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  he  therefore 
begged  leave  to  propose  that  the  Hon.  North  Dalrymple,  of 
Cleland,  be  requested  to  take  the  chair. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke, 
and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Marrto  read  aletter 
from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

Sir  Norman  M'Donald  Lockhart  said,  before  the  bu- 
siness commenced,  he  would  beg  leave  to  propose  that  the 
Clerk  be  requested  to  read  the  sederunt. 

.Mr.  Marr  then  read  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  Commissioners  of  Supply,  &c,  present. 

Mr.  Alex.  Graham  said,  might  he  be  permitted  to  take 
the  liberty  of  asking,  if  they  were  going  to  take  down  the 
names  of  all  the  persons  present  ?  He  observed  that  this 
was  a  meeting  called  to  take  place  in  this  county — it  was 
taking  place — and  he  presumed  that  every  person  here  had  a 
right  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  and  in  any  vote  which 
might  be  come  to  (cheers).  He  thought  it  a  work  of  su 
pererogation,  therefore,  taking  down  the  names  of  each  indi- 
vidual, for  on  coming  to  any  division,  it  would  be  the  sheep 
going  to  the  right,  and  the  goats  to  the  left. 

Mr.  James  Davidsox  said  the  question  seemed  to  be, 
whether  they  were  to  have  universal  suffrage  or  not. 

Mr.  Gebbie,  of  Strathaven,  suggested  that  the  requisition 
calling  the  meeting  should  he  read,  in  order  to  settle  the 
point  as  to  who  should  be  present  and  take  a  share  in  the 
proceeding?. 

Mr.  Mabb  then  read  the  following:— 

"  County  of  Lanark,  8th  Jan.,  1810. 
My  Lobd  Duke,— We,  who  have  signed  this  requisi- 
tion to  your  Grace,  feel  anxious  that  an  opportunity  should 
be  given  to  this  county  of  expressing  its  opinion  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  public  affairs.  When  we  consider  the  many 
and  varied  interests  of  this  great  county,  and  the  duty  which 
we  owe  to  the  industrious  and  rapidly  increasing  population 
employed  in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  and  in  manufactures, 
all  of  whom  are  suffering  from  an  erroneous  and  penurious 
system  of  monopoly  and  protection,  destructive  alike  of  the 
r«nl  interests  of  the  county,  and  the  welfare  of  our  people, 
we  are  desirous  of  expressing  our  sentiments  on  this  im- 
portant qnestion,  and  for  this  purpose  request  your  Grace 
will  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  county,  to  be  held  at  Ha- 
milton, on  an  early  day." 

The  notice  was  iu  these  terms : 
In  consequence  of  the  above  requisition,  I  hereby  call  a 
general  meeting  of  tlic  county  of  Lanark,  to  be  held  at  Ha- 
wHon,  on  the  10th  of  January,  at  12  o'clock. 

.„  "Hamilton  &  Brando*.,  Lieut. 

;  "  Hamilton  Palace,  Jttu.  y,  mi},-  '     ■  ■ 


The  Chairman  said  from  the  terms  of  the  requisition  he 
supposed  every  one  present  would  have  a  right  to  vote.  It 
was  a  general  meeting  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Brown,  writer,  Glasgow,  maintained  that  it  could 
not  be  a  meeting  of  the  county  of  Lanark  unless  a  sederunt 
was  taken  down  of  the  persons  who  had  aright  to  be  present. 
Unless  this  were  done,  individuals  might  come  herefrom 
Kilmarnock,  Kirkintilloch,  Pollockshaws,  and  other  places 
not  in  the  county,  and  swamp  the  meeting,  who  did  not  be- 
long to  the  county  at  all.  In  that  case,  it  might  be  a  meeting 
in  the  county  of  Lanark,  but  not  of  the  county  of  Lanark. 

Mr.  A.  Graham  said,  it  was  a  general  meeting  of  the 
county  of  Lanark,  aud  he  did  not  believe  any  gentleman 
would  take  part  in  the  proceeding.';,  except  he  had  an  interest 
in  the  county. 

Mr.  M'Call  said,  if  it  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  county, 
he  considered  it  as  poor  a  turn  out  as  ever  he  saw  in  his  life. 
The  hall,  he  considered,  would  not  hold  above  1000 persons, 
and  if  it  had  been  meant  for  a  general  meeting  of  the  county, 
some  suitable  place  of  meeting  should  have  been  provided. 

After  considerable  discussion,  it  seemed  to  be  understood 
that  every  one  present  had  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  delibe- 
rations, and  to  vote  iu  any  division  that  might  be  come  to  by 
the  meeting. 

Lord  Belhaven  rose  to  move  a  resolution  in  accordance 
with  the  object  for  which  the  meeting  had  been  called,  and 
in  doing  so  said:  Mr.  Chairmen  and  Gentlemen,  This  point 
being  now  settled,  I  rise  to  bring  before  your  attention  the 
object  for  which  this  meeting  has  been  called,  and  I  will  be 
as  brief  as  possible  iu  explaining  my  views  on  the  subject, 
which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance of  any  that  a  county  meeting  could  be  called  to  de- 
liberate upon.  You  have  already  heard  the  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  which  he  declares  that  he  entertains 
the  same  principles  of  Free  Trade  as  he  held  30  years  ago, 
when  he  signed  the  celebrated  protest  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Grenville  in  the  House  of  Peers  (cheers).  In  asking  you, 
then,  to  turn  your  attention  to  this  question,  I  may  begin  by 
stating  that  we  are  now  arrived  in  this  country  at  a  state  of 
matters  in  which  to  stand  still  is  impossible  (cheers.)  If 
we  know  anything  at  all  of  the  opinion  of  public  men  on  this 
question,  we  know  this,  that  men  of  all  sides  and  of  every 
shade  of  politics  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Corn 
Laws  cannot  last  (cheers).  We  can  arrive  at  but  one  con- 
clusion, and  that  is,  that  the  Corn  Laws  cannot  be  continued 
any  longer.  Whether  their  repeal  is  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  general  adoption  of  Free  Trade  is  another  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  question  upon  which  we  ought  to  delibe- 
rate and  decide,  by  decloringit  as  our  opinion  that  Free  Trade 
as  a  general  principle  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  politicians 
of  this  country  (cheers.)  If  we  consider  the  vast  interests 
involved  in  tin's  county  (in  connection  with  the  object  of  our 
meeting),  of  the  first  importance  as  regards  merchandise  and 
manufactures — interests  which  in  a  few  years  have  raised 
this  county  to  a  pitch  of  prosperity  which  I  may  almost  say 
is  unequalled  iu  any  other  county  in  Scotland — aud  which 
no  county  of  similar  extent  can  have  any  pretensions  to ;  if 
we  look  to  that  great  branch  of  industry  which  has  risen 
within  the  last  W  years — if  we  consider  the  immense  value 
of  it,  not  only  to  the  districts  where  it  is  in  operation,  hut  to 
the  whole  country — (Imean  the  iron  trade  of  this  county) — 
if  we  look  to  the  individuals  who,  I  may  say,  have  created 
that  Dade — if  we  consider  the  ability,  industry,  and  talent 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  so  as  to  raise  it  from  utter  insigni- 
ficance to  be  one  of  the  staple  trades  of  this  country,  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  those  men  for  their  energy  and  enterprise — and  that 
we  are  not  entitled  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  means  by  which 
that  and  every  other  description  of  manufacture  in  the  coun- 
try may  be  improved  and  increased  (cheers).  In  consider- 
ing this  question,  then,  as  far  as  relates  to  Free  Trade  in 
corn,  is  there  any  proprietor  of  land — is  there  any  occupant 
of  land,  who  will  say  that  there  is  any  benefit  either  to  the 
one  receiving  or  to  the  other  paying  his  rent,  apart  from  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country — or  is  there  any  one  who 
does  not  acknowledge  that  the  one  receives  his  rent  best, 
and  the  other  is  best  able  to  pay  his  rent,  when  trade  is  in 
the  most  flourishing  condition  (hear,  hear)  ?  And  does  not 
that  prove  that  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures, can  only  thrive  by  the  encouragement  of  these  reci- 
procal interests  which  exist  among  them  ?  We,  then,  of 
the  agricultural  classes  have  as  great  an  interest  in  support- 
ing everything  that  benefits  commerce  and  manufactures  as 
in  supporting  that  which  benefits  ourselves.  Let  us  ask, 
then,  what  advantages  we  have  gained  from  these  Corn 
Laws  ?  Will  any  man  take  the  trouble  to  look  back  to  the 
year  181J>,  when  the  agriculturists  declared  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  get  on  unless  wheat  was  maintained  at 
80s.  a  quarter ;  and  considering  the  fact  that  since  that  time, 
even  with  the  Corn  Law  protection,  it  has  been  at  prices 
varying  from  70s.  to  (iOs.,  and  almost  down  as  for  as  oOs.  a 
quarter,  still  we  continue  to  grow  wheat,  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  it  than  we  ever  did.  Whence,  then,  is  the  advan- 
tage we  have  derived  from  this  protection  ?  At  one  time  we 
have  abundance,  at  another  a  scarcity.  We  have  no  trust  or 
confidence  in  any  settlement  that  can  be  made  of  this  ques- 
tion but  one.  We  have  seen  the  duties  vary  four  or  five 
times,  the  law  having  been  changed  so  many  times,  till  at 
last,  as  I  believe,  the  time  is  now  nearly  arrived  when  they 
will  be  totally  repealed  (cheers).  I  should  take  the  liberty, 
then,  of  urging  on  the  agricultural  interest  the  propriety  of 
considering  well  whether  or  not  it  would  be  for  their  own 
benefit  that  they  come  forward  willingly  and  cheerfully,  and 
desire  to  see  protective  duties  taken  off,  not  only  corn,  hut 
every  other  article  of  impost  (hear,  hear).  Let  the  great 
principles  of  Free  Trade  he  adopted  as  the  only  principles  on 
which  trade  can  flourish.  I  hope,  and  trust",  and  believe, 
that  the  agricultural  interests  will  suffer  in  no  way  hecanse 
they  are  afforded  less  protection,  provided  the  same  measures 
are  meted  out  to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  inte- 
rest (hear,  hear).  Lord  Belhaven  then  read  the  resolution. 
His  Lordship  reserved  to  himself  the  liberty  of  reply  to 
any  observations  which  might  afterwards  be  mode. 

Walter  Buchanan,  Esq.,  merchant,  Glasgow,  said  he 
had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion.  He  aud  his 
friends  from  Glasgow,  who  were  now  present*  had  long  la- 
boured in  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  and  to  them  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  gratification  to  attend  this  meeting,  to  see 
gentlemen  of  such  standing  in  the  county  as  their  honour- 
able chairman  and  the  noble  convener  of  the  county  now 
coming  forward,  and  adopting  the  same  views.  He  and  his 
friends,  therefore,  looked  on  the  present  meeting  with  deep 
interest,  as  it  showed  the  time  had  now  come  when  all  classes 
felt  it  their  duty  to  unite  in  order  that  the  triumph  of  the 
great  eanse  might  no  longer  be  postponed.  For  some  years 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  cause  of  Free  Trade 
generally  had  been  looked  upon  as  apolitical  question.  Tbis 
ww  no  longer  the  ease,    it  was  notorious  fliut4l»  Conser- 


vative Cabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  broken  upon 
the  question  of  Free  Trade  ;  and  the  Premier,  with  those 
enlightened  opinions  which  he  has  often  expressed,  and  that 
prescience  of  which  he  has  shown  so  many  remarkable  ex- 
amples, seems  now  to  be  satisfied  that  the  question  of  Free 
Trade  in  corn  can  no  longer  be  delayed.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  this  was  still  made  a  leading  question  in  the 
newly-formed  Cabinet,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  full  ex- 
tent;  and  it  was  therefore  the  duty  of  all  classes  to  let  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Legislature  know  their  opinion  on  the 
question  ;  as,  if  supported  by  the  country,  they  might  still 
hope  for  his  persevering  in  the  measures  he  had  originally 
devised.  It  was  important  that  Glasgow  should  co-operate 
with  the  county  of  Lanark,  as  from  its  importance  as  a  ma- 
nufacturing and  commercial  county,  it  must  produce  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  county  at  large.  If  the  landlords 
of  this  country  would  examine  their  rent  rolls  for  one  hun- 
dred years  back,  they  would  find  that  the  improvement 
they  now  exhibited  was  consequent  on  the  extension  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  country,  and  particularly  on  the  progress 
of  the  iron  trade.  After  alluding  to  the  benefits  which  rail- 
ways were  conferring  on  the  country,  he  said  that  these,  na 
tending  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  trade  in  general,  were 
joined  in  by  all  political  parties,  and  he  could  not  see  why 
the  question  of  Free  Trade  should  be  an  exception.  The 
railways  were  intended  to  increase  our  trade,  and  if  a  pros- 
tration of  trade  should  occur,  railways  would  suffer  as  they 
had  done  in  1811  and  1843.  He  would  refer  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Baird,  Mr.  Dixon,  or  any  other  of  the  great  iron  manu- 
facturers, if  it  were  possible  to  carry  out,  under  any  system, 
the  manufacturing  capabilities  of  the  country,  except  under 
that  of  complete  freedom  of  trade  (cheers).  While  such  was 
the  state  of  the  case  as  regards  capitalists,  was  there  no 
reason  why  Free  Trade  should  not  be  adopted  so  far  as  the 
working  classes  were  concerned  ?  The  increase  of  wealth 
in  the  country  was  not  more  evident  than  the  increase  of 
population.  Look  for  instance  at  the  Airdrie  district,  the 
chiefest  of  the  iron  manufacture — look  at  the  seats  of  the 
cotton  manufactures,  aud  see  the  extent  of  the  increase  of 
the  population  of  late  years,  without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  extent  of  cultivated  soil  on  which  the  people  must  de- 
pend for  food,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
affirm  that  the  country  was  independent  in  regard  to  a  supply 
of  corn.  The  question  then  was,  would  they  continue  to  ex-, 
pose  the  country  to  those  periodical  prostrations  of  trade 
which  produced  so  much  misery  in  this  manufacturing 
country  ?  Being  satisfied  that  Free  Trade  alone  would  meet 
evils  of  which  they  had  so  much  reason  to  complain,  he  cor- 
dially seconded  the  motion.  (Cecers.) 

Mr.  Lockhart,  M.P.  said,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  attend  on 
this  occasion,  in  order  to  make  a  few  explanations.  He 
wished  to  state  to  the  requisitionists,  very  few  of  whom  he 
knew,  and  most  of  whom  never  took  any  part  in  the  business 
of  the  county  before,  that  the  question  which  had  called 
forth  this  meeting  had  already  been  decided  by  the  county 
of  Lanark.  He  presumed  he  had  been  sent  to  Parliament  as 
member  for  this  county  because  he  was  friendly  to  the  em- 
ployment of  their  own  people,  and  was  opposed  to  placing 
this  country  in  dependence  upon  those  who  were  their 
friends  to  day,  hut  might  be  their  mortal  enemies  to-morrow. 
Very  recently  a  meeting  of  the  county  was  held  in  the  county 
town,  and  a  petition  was  agreed  upon  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
isting protection  to  agriculture,  which  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords  by  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  he 
(Mr.  L.)  had  the  same  honour  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  he  would  venture  to  say  that  that  petition  was  as  re- 
spectably signed  as  any  petition  w  hich  ever  emanated  from 
this  country,  and  showed  that  the  intelligence,  the  wealth, 
and  the  industry  of  this  county  were  all  opposed  to  the  wild 
principles  of  Free  Trade  (hear,  hear,  and  disapprobation). 
No  circumstances  had  arisen  in  the  meantime  to  induce  him 
to  change  his  opinion.  It  might  he  that  this  meeting  had 
been  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  views  of  those 
connected  with  the  League.  The  time  at  which  the  requi- 
sition was  first  handed  about,  and  the  mysterious  and  obscure 
terms  in  which  it  was  couched,  seemed  to  favour  this  idea  ; 
but  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  the  county  of  Lanark 
would  never  submit  to  be  dragged  at  the  tail  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  (hear,  hear,  and  hissing).  He  said,  the 
county  of  Lanark  would  never  submit  to  be  dragged  at  the 
t;iil  of  the  Anti-Cora-Law  League  (great  disapprobation). 
The  requisition  stated,  that[this  country  was  suffering  from 
an  erroneous  and  pernicious  system  of  monopoly  and  pro- 
tection. Now,  he  would  appeal  to  all  present,  whether  in 
their  experience  the  country  was  ever  in  a  more  prosperous 
state.  That  this  was  ascribable  to  various  causes,  he  did 
not  deny;  but  still  he  would  appeal  to  them  if  the  country 
was  ever  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  It  was  partly  at- 
tributable, he  believed,  to  the  railway  speculations,  but  partly 
it  was  the  oousequesce,  that  during  the  three  successive 
years  past  they  had  been  blessed  with  abundant  harvests. 
The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  destroy  this  prosperitv 
for  the  future,  for  it  would  throw  all  the  "inferior  lands  of 
this  country  out  of  cultivation,  and  would  throw  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  agricultural  labourers  out  of  employment.  Ho 
was  surprised  the  noble  Lord  had  not  entered  a  little  upon 
that  point  when  he  made  the  proposal  he  did.  He  saw  a 
gentleman  from  Strathaven  in  the  meeting,  where  the  farms 
were  improved  at  so  much  expense  and  trouble ;  and  were 
the  Corn  Laws  repealed,  the  ground  would  be  converted  into 
its  originid  moor,  and  the  whole  country  would  return  to 
what  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  (laughter  aud  disappro- 
bation). 

The  Chairman  insisted  on  the  meeting  being  more 
orderly,  and  allowing  the  honourable  gentleman  to  proceed 
with  his  observations. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said  he  was  much  obliged  to  the  Chair- 
man, but  he  could  assure  them  he  was  not  at  all  offended  at 
what  had  taken'  place.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to  take  his 
share  of  any  ridicule  which  might  he  cast  upon  him  in  con- 
sequence of  the  views  which  he  entertained,  for  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  he  had  the  cause  of  truth  and  the 
cause  of  the  working-classes  at  heart  in  everything  which 
he  did,  and  he  believed  all  who  knew  him  would  give  him 
credit  for  this  being  the  case.  Mr.  Buchanan  had  stated 
truly  that  agriculture  derived  a  great  deal  of  support  from 
manufactures,  but  did  not  manufactures  derive  benefit  from 
agriculture?  He  appeared  to  forget  that  three-fourths  of 
the  manufactures  of  this  country  were  consumed  at  home, 
and  if  they  knocked  down  the  agricultural  interest  they 
would  diminish  the  means  of  the  landlord,  throw  the  labour 
ers  of  the  country  out  of  employment,  and  seriously  injure 
their  home  demand,  to  enable  them  to  grasp  the  phantom  of 
Free  Trade.  It  might  be  said  that  they  could  seud  their 
goods  abroad,  but  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  command 
other  nations.  All  the  nations  of  the  earth  differed  in  al- 
most everything.  They  differed  in  their  laws,  and  they 
differed  in  the  mode  of  collecting  their  revenue,  but  tbey  nil 
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agreed  In  this — to  give  protection  to  the  industry  of  their 
owu  people.  It  was  n  principle  with  them,  and  With  all  the 
enlightened  statesmen  of  Europe,  to  give  employment  to 
their  own  people  in  preference  to  employing  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries.  Could  they  expect,  therefore,  that  other 
countries  would  abandon  this  principle  because  Great  Britain 
abandoned  it  ?  He  had  heard  it  said  that  if  they  declared 
for  Free  Trade  the  whole  world  would  follow  their  example; 
but  what  was  the  fact  ?  He  would  ask  the  noble  lord  (Bel- 
haven)  in  what  manner  the  adoption  of  this  principle  was 
met  in  1842  ?  That  year  they  made  extensive  alterations  in 
their  tariff.  The  duties  on  corn,  said  to  be  prohibitory, 
were  greatly  modified,  and  various  other  prohibitory  duties 
were  abolished  or  diminished.  The  whole  system  was 
altered,  and  greatly  in  favour  of  foreign  nations.  Now,  in 
what  manner  where  these  approaches  to  Free  Trade  met  ? 
Why  by  no  less  than  six  hostile  tariffs.  The  nations  of 
Europe  and  America  all  took  the  alarm,  and  instead  of  com- 
ing forward  in  the  manner  expected,  drew  more  closely  the 
bonds  of  protection  around  their  own  people;  and  various 
attempts  made  since  to  induce  them  to  relax  their  system  of 
prohibitory  duties  had  signally  failed.  An  impression  was 
abroad,  from  the  speeches  delivered  elsewhere,  that  agriculture 
was  the  only  protected  interest;  but  there  was  no  man  in  this 
room  who  did  not  derive  benefit  from  protection.  Take  the  rase 
of  the  silk  weaver.  He  joined  in  the  cry  of  cheap  bread,  but 
when  he  did  so  he  did  not  recollect  that  his  masterhad  a  protec- 
tion of '20  or  30  percent,  on  his  goods,  which  enabled  him  to  pay 
workmen  double  the  wages  paid  in  France.  He  observed 
two  watchmakers  amongst  the  requisitionists,  and  he  would 
like  to  ask  if  they  were  aware  that  there  was  a  protecting 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  watches,  and  10  per  cent,  on  clocks  ? 
Shoemakers  were  likewise  protected;  and  he  recollected  that 
some  of  the  very  men  who  now  clamoured  for  the  Corn 
Laws  being  abolished,  were  quite  alarmed  at  the  proposal  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  shoes.  The  Strathaven  shoe- 
makers wished  their  own  trade  protected  ;  but  they  had  no 
hesitation  to  take  away  protection  from  the  cheese  and  but- 
ter of  the  Strathaven  lairds,  to  whom  he  owed  his  custom. 
Were  this  system  of  Free  Trade  adopted,  he  would  strongly 
recommend  those  gentlemen  to  get  their  boots  and  shoes 
from  France — they  would  get  them  better  made,  probably — 
and  their  Strathaven  friends  might  be  reduced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  cobblers,  and  only  get  old  boots  to  mend.  Mr.  I,, 
went  on  to  show  that  the  effect  of  doing  away  with  agricul- 
tural protection  would  be  to  lower  the  wages  of  the  working- 
classes  in  this  country  to  the  same  level  as  those  paid  upon 
the  Continent;  for  he  maintained  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  landowner  in  this  country  to  pay  his  labourers  10s.  a 
week,  while  the  foreigner  only  paid  is.,  if  the  parties  were 
to  be  called  upon  to  compete  on  equal  terms.  America,  he 
granted,  was  an  exception ;  but  there  they  had  the  com- 
mand of  unexhausted  land,  and  pastures  of  boundless  ex- 
tent. After  referring  to  the  condition  of  Ireland  from  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  to  the  fact  that  during  all  the 
10  years  the  Whigs  were  in  power,  they  never  proposed  any 
reduction  of  the  import  duties,  or  any  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  he  concluded  by  making  an  analysis  of  the  requisition, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  few  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  were  upon  that  paper  had  any  great  interest  in  the 
county.  Amongst  336,  only  13  were  commissioners  of  sup- 
ply, and  only  51  electors. 

Sir  E.  Cole  Brooke,  M.P.  for  Taunton, in  rising  to  move 
the  next  resolution,  which,  he  said,  was  merely  a  sequel  to 
the  one  which  had  been  proposed  by  Lord  Belhaveu,said  the 
remarks  which  fell  from  the  hou.  member  for  the  county  in 
regard  to  Lord  John  Russell  having  changed  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  came  with  a  bad  grace  from  a 
supporter  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  Government,  seeing  that  that  faon. 
gentleman,  who  had  been  carried  into  office  by  the  protec- 
tionists, had  made  the  greatest  advances  of  any  party  in 
power  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade  principles.  If  the 
opinions  of  Lord  John  Russell,  therefore,  were  open  to 
tauut,  certainly  those  of  other  parties  were  not  less  so.  He 
did  not  think,  however,  that  the  present  was  the  time  in 
which  they  should  use  party  taunts.  He  believed  that  he 
spoke  the  opinion  of  all  who  are  favourable  to  the  principle 
of  Free  Trade,  that  they  are  anxious  to  join  any  party  favour- 
able to  these  views,  and  nothing  would  give  him  greater  plea- 
sure, in  his  place  in  Parliament,  than  to  support  Sir  R.  Peel 
in  carrying  this  measure,  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  requi- 
sitionists, that  in  submitting  resolutions  to  a  country  in 
which  are  united  so  many  various  interests,  mining,  manu- 
facturing, commercial,  and  agricultural,  that  no  class  should 
he  called  upon  to  give  up  protection  when  all  were  prepared 
to  do  the  same.  If  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  were  good, 
they  ought  to  be  extended  to  every  article  of  import ;  and  in 
conformity  with  this  opinion,  he  had  to  submit  the  resolu 
tion  which  he  would  propose  for  the  adoption  of  the  meeting. 
The  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  refer  at  some  length  to  the 
doings  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  Government  during  the  past  three 
years,  Whereby  important  reforms  had  been  introduced  into 
the  laws  affecting  importation.  He  well  remembered  the 
representations  made  by  various  parties  who  considered  that 
they  would  be  affected  by  these  alterations  from  being  ex- 
posed to  foreign  competition.  The  fears  of  these  parties, 
however,  had  been  dissipated.  Notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  wages  paid  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
compared  to  those  on  the  Continent — notwithstanding  the 
heavy  burdens  of  taxation,  and  the  operation  of  hostile  tariffs 
to  which  the  hon.  member  for  the  county  had  alluded,  the 
manufacturers,  of  this  country  carried  more  than  fifty  millions 
of  their  manufactures  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
agriculturists  were  still  desirous  to  lean  in  sloth  and 
indolence  on  the  state-protection,  and  still  (holding 
out  the  idle  threat  that  unless  the  soil  is  protected, 
and  corn  kept  at  a  dear  rate,  their  millions  of  acres 
will  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  (Ileal-,  hear.)  It  be- 
came the  agriculturists  to  take  their  position  along  with  the 
other  great  interests  of  the  country,  and  not  stand  out  for 
any  exclusive  privilege.  He  saw  no  room  for  a  middle  course 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  Nothing  would  be  satisfactory 
but  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Three  years  ago  the  case 
was  different.  There  then  existed  a  strong  party,  not  merely 
among  the  agriculturists,  but  among  the  commercial  classes, 
who  would  have  been  favourable  to  a  middle  course,  and 
would  willingly  have  adopted  it,  but  after  the  last  three 
veal's'  discussion  they  had  been  shown  the  rottenness  of  that 
cause  that  relied  on  protection,  lie  knew,  if  they  might 
judge  from  what  was  passing  at  the  present  time  in  many  of 
the  agricultural  districts  of  this  country,  that  there  were 
many  members  of  the  Conservative  party  who  would  gladly 
do  unything  that  would  enable  them  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment iu  compromising  this  question,  and  anything  that 
would  prevent  tlieir  supporting  the  views  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  But  he  submitted  to  the 
meeting  where  was  the  possibility  of  supporting  any  modifi- 
cation of  these  laws?  (cheers.)  He  thought  the  fate  of  the 


measures  introduced  three  or  four  years  ago  by  the  present 
Government  must  satisfy  them  that  no  fixed  duty,  and  no 
mere  modifications  of  the  sliding  scale  would  command  the 
smallest  confidence  of  the  people  of  this  country — would  be 
regarded  by  any  interest,  whether  commercial  or  agricultural, 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  final  repeal- 
(loud  cheers).  Now,  if  a  total  repeal  was  to  be  carried  he 
must  take  that  opportunity  of  saying,  in  the  presence  of 
manufacturers  as  well  as  agriculturists,  that  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, the  sooner  it  was  carried  the  better  (continued  cheers). 
He  had  come  slowly  into  these  views,  he  willingly  admitted. 
He  admitted  there  was  much  to  startle  persons  in  so  great  a 
change  as  that  proposed,  for  which  the  agricultural  mind 
was  not  prepared.  But  he  thought  this  with  regard  to  its 
bearing  upon  the  agricultural  interest.  He  thought  that  the 
past  experience  of  the  Corn  Laws,  constantly  changing, 
never  giving  any  prospect  of  permanency  to  the  fanners, 
must  make  them  sick  of  patching  up  this  system  by  any 
•modification  or  gradual  reduction  (loud  cheers).  He  thought 
the  tenant  farmer  had  suffered  deeply  under  this  system,  for 
when  high  wages  were  obtained,  the  higher  average,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  had  gone  in  the  shape  of  higher  rent  to  the 
landlord  (hear,  hear).  He  did  feel  that  the  effects  they  had 
already  experienced  from  the  patching  up  of  prices,  and  thus 
interfering  with  the  natural  course  of  trade  in  these  matters, 
must  convince  them  of  the  danger  of  attempting  now  to  patch 
up  the  present  system  (cheers).  But,  if  a  change  was  to  be 
brought  about,  he  thought  it  should  be  done  in  such  a  way 
as  that  the  tenant  farmer  should  at  once  see  what,  the  result 
of  it  would  be  (hear).  He  did  not  himself  apprehend  that 
the  repeal  of  these  laws  would  produce  so  great  a  fall  of 
prices  as  was  apprehended  (hear).  He  believed  that  Free 
Trade  in  the  end  would  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
its  promoters  ( cheers ).  fie  believed  it  would  lead  to  a 
fairer  and  fuller  supply  of  the  great  necessaries  of  life ;  but 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  believed  it  would  not  produce  so 
violent  a  change  as  to  place  any  person  in  the  smallest  diffi- 
culty iu  competing  with  foreign  nations  (hear,  hear).  He 
thought  the  production  of  corn  in  this  country,  the  great  ar- 
ticle of  food,  would  always  fall  behind  the  increase  of  our 
population.  Look  at  what  took  place  in  regard  to  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  cattle  under  the  newtfttlff,  ft  was  only 
four  years  since  the  alteration  took  place ;  hut  it  was  only 
within  the  last  year  the  change  had  produced  any  perceptible 
effect ;  80,000  head  of  cattle,  or  thereabouts,  had  been  intro- 
duced. But  we  have  a  million  more  mouths  to  fill  since 
the  introduction  of  the  new  tariff  (hear).  Looking  at  that 
case,  he  was  justified,  he  thought,  in  assuming  that,  while 
our  population  increases  at.  the  rate  of  1000  a-day,  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  country  would  olwayslng  behind  the  increase 
of  the  population  (cheers).  If  any  great  evil  was  to  take 
place,  he  did  say  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  know 
the  result  at  once.  The  position  of  the  tenant  farmer  would 
then  be  known  ;  he  would  know  the  nature  of  the  change; 
he  would  at  once  be  able  to  go  to  his  landlord,  and  call  upon 
him  for  a  modification  of  the  engagements  on  which  he  has  en- 
tered. Public  opinion  would  support  the  demand,  and  he  did 
not  think  there  existed  the  landlord  that  would  venture  to  re- 
sist the  demand.  But  if  the  tenant  fanner  falls  from  the  pro- 
posid  for  a  gradual  repeid,  there  would  never  be  any  change 
in  any  one  year — never  be  a  reduction  of  the  scale  in  any 
one  year,  that  would  enable  the  tenant  to  go  to  his  landlord 
and  attribute  it  to  the  alteration  in  the  law.  He  did  say, 
therefore,  that  it  was  the  clearest  interest  of  the  tenantry 
throughout  the  whole  country,  that  if  a  change  is  to  be  intro- 
duced in  this  law,  it  should  be  done  at  once — that  there 
should  be  no  attempt  to  patch  up  the  protective  system — that 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade  should  be  carried  out  at  once, 
and  that  the  tenant  farmer  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
going  at  onee  to  his  landlord.  ( The  hon.  member  was  loudly 
applauded  on  resuming  his  seat.) 

The  Hon.  James  Lumsden,  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow, 
said :  He  had  not  intended  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceed 
ings  of  this  meeting,  and  the  more  especially  as  it  appeared 
to  be  rather  an  unpleasant  circumstance  to  the  county  gen- 
tlemen, that  persons  from  Glasgow  should  mix  with  them  in 
endeavouring  to  express  the  public  opinion  of  the  county.  In 
this  instance,  however,  he  felt  that  he  should  be  privileged 
to  be  a  partaker  in  the  promotion  of  a  meeting  for  the  advance- 
ment of  a  cause  that  would  prove  so  beneficial  to  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  agriculture.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  proud  to  know  that  his  grace,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in 
addition  to  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  meeting  together 
so  near  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  had  also  expressed  his  own 
adherence  to  those  principles  of  Free  Trade  for  which  he  had 
contended  in  more  youthful  years.  The  worthy  member  for 
the  county  (Mr.  Lockbart)  had  referred  to  a  meeting  held 
lately  in  Lanark,  at  which  certain  resolutions  had  been  come 
to  on  this  subject.  Now,  that  meeting  might  be  all  very 
well  in  it3  own  way,  when  held  in  a  small  town  at  a  distance 
from  the  great  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  Lanarkshire;  but  it  was  quite  another  matter  here 
(cheers).  Concurring  as  he  did  in  the  object  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  in  the  clear  and  satisfactory  arguments  of  Sir  E. 
Colebrooke  in  favour  of  Corn  Law  repeal,  he  begged  leave 
to  second  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  baronet,  and  while  he 
did  so,  to  express  the  hope  that  the  next  time  his  grace  of 
Hamilton  colled  a  county  meeting,  it  would  be  in  a  locality 
such  as  this  town,  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  and  the 
surrounding  districts  might  conveniently  appear  and  express 
their  sentiments  (cheers).  He  begged  further  to  inform 
the  hon.  member  for  the  county,  that  even  were  another 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Lanark,  the  proceedings,  so  far  as  the 
»ounty  gentlemen  were  concerned,  would  not  be' allowed  to 
be  so  unanimous  as  they  had  been. 

The  Hon.  Major  Cochrane  said, — I  regret  that  Sir  E. 
Colebrooke  did  not  advert  more  at  length  to  the  results  that 
w  ould  take  place  in  the  event  of  a  total  repeal  of  protection 
on  all  articles.  My  impression  is,  that  that  part  of  his 
his  speech  was  merely  given  as  a  scape-goat,  in  order  to 
ai tract  the  attention  of  parlies  from  the  mauner  in  which 
the  la-ague  has  heen  supported  at  this  meeting  to-day  (dis- 
approbation). If  all  the  duties  on  imports  were  repealed, 
the  whole  of  the  articles  of  the  world  would  come  into  this 
country — food  and  products  of  every  kind  (hear,  hear).  Now, 
the  being  possessed  of  a  general  system  of  cheap  articles  in 
a  country  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  prosperity  of  that 
country.  I  have  seen  many  countries  where  almost  all  articles 
are  remarkably  cheap,  but  much  misery  was  prevalent  in  those 
countries,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  free  from  an  im- 
mense pressure  of  debt,  and  of  the  interest  payable  upon  it. 
Now,  1  would  ask  any  gentleman,  or  any  person  in  this  room, 
if  every  article,  not  only  ofconsMinption  but  of  luxury,  incln- 
dingevery  implement  nf  material  employed  in  art  or  other- 
wise, be  so  cheap,  w  ould  not  a  small  quantity  of  circulating 
medium  bo  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  this  country 
(hear,  hear,  from  the  protectionists)?  If,  therefore,  there 
\(3M  but  a  small  circulating  medium  required,  how  Is  the  Go- 


vernment to  raise  the  52  millions  of  taxes  ?  I  contend  the 
thing  is  utterly  impossible.  I  also  contend  that  the  price 
of'land  and  the  value  of  its  produce  are  the  standard  of  value 
in  this  country.  Reduce  the  vidue  of  land  and  of  its  produce, 
and  every  other  thing  must  come  down  to  a  level.  It  is  hu- 
man hands  that  produce  articles  of  every  description.  These 
hands  must  be  supported — and  food  to  man  is  the  chief  ar- 
ticle of  expense  to  him  and  his  family.  If  that  food  is 
dear,  of  course  every  article  which  he  manufactures  must  be 
proportionally  high  ;  and  his  employers  must  give  him  a 
very  considerable  wage  out  of  that  high-priced  article.  But 
if  food  is  cheap,  and  the  man's  body  is  supported  by  that 
food,  he  can  afford  to  labour  for  a  lower  rate  of  wages. 
Therefore  he  can  manufacture  articles  cheaper,  and  the 
whole  system  will  come  to  this,  as  I  said  before,  that  the 
circulating  medium  will  be  reduced  to  a  very  limited  sum — 
the  Government  will  thus  be  unable  to  raise  taxes  for  its 
supplies,  uud  the  consequence  will  be  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy (laughter and  disapprobation.)  With  respect  to  the 
duty  on  com,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  ten  or  fifteen 
shillings  average  is  entirely  lost,  because  the  Government 
getsit.  But  I  can  tell  you  it  is  not  lost  to  the  country  be- 
cause the  Government  gets  it.  For  it  is  quite  obvious  if  the 
Government  were  to  give  up  these  fifteen  shillings,  the 
farmer  must  give  up  fifteen  shillings  of  the  price  of  his 
quarter  of  wheat.  On  that  ground  it  may  be  said  the  manu- 
facturers and  other  parts  of  the  population  would  gain.  But 
w  hat  will  they  gain  ?  Not  the  thirty  shillings  which  the 
Government  and  the  farmer  lose — they'll  gain  the  half  of  it, 
what  the  fanner  loses.  Therefore,  they  would  be  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  they  would  lose  the  fifteen  shillings 
to  pay  the  foreigner.  A  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would 
ruin  the  farmer  and  the  agricultural  interest,  and  deprive  the 
Government  of  a  revenue  which  it  stands  most  in  need  of. 
The  fifteen  shillings  Government  gets  are  not  thrown  away, 
and  the  labourer,  with  the  wages  he  receives  in  this  country, 
can  afford  to  purchase  food  when  coru  is  at  10s.  n  quarter. 
But  look  at  the  condition  of  the  Irish  squatters,  who,  if  the 
bread  loaf  was  at  a  farthing,  could  not  purchase  it.  Then,  I 
say,  let  the  meeting  address  the  Government  to  keep  on  the 
Corn  Laws  (disapprobation) — let  them  say  to  the  Govern- 
ment there  is  a  duty  on  corn  at  present  of  10s.  a  quarter, — 
let  that  remain ;  but  send  any  quantity  to  Ireland,  so  that 
its  inhabitants  may  be  supplied  with  food,  with  which  they 
cannot  supply  themselves.  Remember  that  if  you  deprive  the 
Government  of  the  l"is.  tax,  a  tax  must  be  put  on  to  support 
them.  Then  you  deprive  the  farmer  of  his  fifteen  shillings, 
and  come  upon  him  for  his  proportion  of  the  tax  to  feed  the 
people.  Now,  is  that  a  rational  position  ?  I  say  it  is  the 
very  reverse.  After  arguing  that  the  most  injurious  conse- 
quences would  arise  were  we  dependent  for  a  supply  of  food 
upon  foreigners,  who,  he  contended,  would  hoard  up  the 
corn  in  order  to  get  high  prices  for  it,  the  hon.  geDtlemau 
continued  :  It  would  have  been  much  better  if  we  had 
created  no  alarm  on  this  subject  at  all  (a  laugh).  It  is  a 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  we  are  to  have  cheap  bread  and  the 
fanners  not  be  injured.  It  is  very  well  to  say  the  landlord 
must  bring  down  his  rents,  and  that  it  is  not  a  farmer's  ques- 
tion. But  look  at  the  condition  of  the  landlords,  particularly 
in  Scotland,  where  many  title  deeds  are  locked  up  iu  Edin- 
burgh (loud  laughter).  The  very  first  step  after  this  would 
be  that  the  whole  of  their  property  would  be  put  into  the 
market,  and  the  manufacturers,  who  are  coming  forward  just 
now,  purse-proud  with  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, would  buy  up  their  estates  (hear,  and  loud  laughter). 
Is  that  just?  Is  that  what  any  Englishman  or  Scotchman 
with  a  heart  woiUd  wish  to  see  ?  The  members  of  the 
League  are  endeavouring  to  carry  this  question  by  their 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  What  next  ?  The 
next  thing  you  will  hear  of  will  probably  be  that  the  House 
of  Lords  will  throw  out  any  bill  sanctioning  the  free  im- 
portation of  corn,  and  the  Lsague  will  then  raise  another 
quarter  of  a  million  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  victory 
over  the  Lords.  I  say  the  League  is  a  revolutionary  body 
(hisses  and  hootiugj.  The  League  will  not  rest  (hisses) — 
the  League  will  not  rest  until  [the  remainder  of  the  sentence 
was  lost  in  the  hissing  which  followed).  That  is  my  opi- 
nion, and  with  the  expression  of  it  I  sit  down. 

Sir  Heny  Stewart  denied  that  the  agriculturists  had 
been  idle — doing  nothing  for  the  last  few  years.  By  means 
of  societies  they  had  done  much  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  and  not  less  than  1J  millions  had  been  invested 
in  guano  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  population.  It  was,  in  fact,  well  known 
to  all,  that  produce  had  increased  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. If  by  any  means  they  reduced  agricultural  produce 
here,  they  would  do  incalculable  injury,  not  only  to  the  land- 
lords, but  to  the  working  classes,  and  throw  their  destinies 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

Mr.  James  M'C  all,  of  Daldowie,  said  :  The  question  was, 
whether  the  people  of  this  country  were  to  be  protected 
against  foreign  invasion  in  regard  to  their  corn  and  their 
manufactures?  It  was  impossible  that  this  country — with 
its  large  debt,  its  high  taxes,  and  its  paper  currency,  which 
so  much  reduced  the  value  of  money,  and  made  them  believe 
they  paid  higher  prices  for  their  food — could  compete  with 
foreigners  if  there  was  a  Free  Trade.  Let  them  take  away 
the  paper  and  substitute  gold,  and  corn  would  then  be 
cheaper  even  than  it  was  in  France  (hear,  hear).  For  the 
last,  two  years  there  had  been  vast  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture ;  anil  greater  quantities  of  provisions  were  now  raised 
iu  proportion  to  the  population  than  at  any  former  period ; 
and  more  manufactures  were  now  exported  thau  ever  were 
before.  They  never  had  such  a  flourishing  home  trade  as  at 
this  moment.  If  so,  would  they  attempt  a  theoretical  expe- 
riment which  had  never  been  heard  of  in  any  other  country  ? 
They  ought  to  pause  before  they  passed  any  resolution  open- 
ing up  the  country,  not  only  to  the  importation  of  corn,  but 
to  every  other  article  which  gave  employment  to  the  iudus- 
trious  classes  of  the  community.  He  would  ask  the  indus- 
trious classes  if  they  were  not  at  present  getting  more  wages, 
and  were  not  better  now  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ? 
(No,  no.)  If  thev  were  not  getting  better  wages  (no, 
no,  iess  wages).  Well,  then,  if  you  are  not  getting  higher 
wages  ut  present,  your  masters  are  not  doing  tlieir  duty 
(hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  When  the  country  was  iu  such  a 
state  of  prosperity  as  it  was,  the  masters  ought  to  give  higher 
wages,  and  if  they  did  not,  with  such  an  extent  of  railways 
going  on,  the  working  classes  might  not  only  get  employ 
ment,  but  such  wages  as  they  chose  to  ask  (hear,  hear). 
The  national  debt  was  a  great  burden  on  the  country,  and 
to  meet  the  interest,  they  required  a  great  national  currency; 
and  because  they  paid  in  a  depreciated  currency,  people 
imagined  they  paid  higher  than  in  other  places.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  wished  to  put  an  end  to  small  notes,  but  they  would 
not  allow  him  ;  but  if  they  had  the  Free  Trade  they  wanted, 
they  would  not  only  lose  their  small  notes,  but  their  large 
notes  along  with  them, 
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flie  C'H.un  man  then  put  tlie  question,  by  a  show  of  hands 
oa  ibe  first  resolution,  the  hands  iu  favour  consisting  of 
nearly  the  whole  meeting,  those  against  not  exceeding  IS  or 
20.    This  having  been  declared  carried, 

The  question  was  put  in  the  same  way  on  the  '2d  resolu- 
tion, and  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  hands  were  held  up 
against  it.    Both  resolutions  were  then  declared  carried. 

Mr.  Patrick  Graham,  of  Limekilns,  moved  that  a  peti- 
tion, founded  on  the  resolutions,  should  be  forwarded, 
through  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  another,  by  Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  of  Dundyvan  said,  it  must  be  gratify- 
ing to  the  noble  Duke,  as  well  as  those  of  the  county  opposed 
to  monopoly,  to  find  that  his  Grace,  thirty  years  ago,  entered 
his  protest  against  the  pernicious  Corn  Laws.  He  is  now 
the  only  surviving  peer  who  signed  that  celebrated  protest — 
it  was  at  a  time,  too,  when  those  opposed  to  protection  were 
hut  few  in  number — when,  among  the  Members  sent  from 
Scotland  to  the  House  of  Commons,  there  could  only  be 
found  two,  viz.  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  and  Lord  Pan- 
mure.  With  regard  to  the  object  of  this  meeting — the  taking 
into  consideration  the  pernicious  consequences  of  monopoly 
and  protection — the  resolutions  which  have  just  been  moved, 
and  the  able  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  them,  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  trouble  you 
with  any  observations  of  mine  (hear,  hear,  hear).  There  is 
one  point,  however,  wluch  has  not  been  very  clearly  brought 
out,  namely,  the  difference  between  protective  and  other 
import  dnties.  Many  of  those  who  formerly  upheld  the  Corn 
Laws,  now  say — "  If  yon  take  off  the  tax  on  corn,  which  is 
our  protection,  you  must  take  off  the  tax  on  other  articles  of 
import  as  well ;  you  must  take  off  the  tax  on  the  articles 
which  I  buy — the  tax  on  sugar,  on  tea,  on  wine,"  &e.  Now, 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade  is — take  off  these  taxes  by  all 
means,  but  none  of  these  is  so  obnoxious  as  that  on  corn. 
The  tax  on  corn  goes  to  protect  the  corn  growers  of  this 
country,  and  goes  but  a  small  way  in  aiding  revenue,  while 
the  taxes  on  tea,  sugar,  and  wine,  are  uotprotections,  because 
neither  of  these  articles  are  produced  in  this  country ;  these 
taxes,  therefore,  go  to  make  up  the  revenue,  but  the  tax  on 
corn,  as  I  have  already  stated,  goes  but  a  small  way  in  this, 
as  is  easily  illustrated,  viz. — Take  the  duty  ou  corn  at  ten 
shillings  per  quar  ter,  before  it  comes  into  this  country,  there 
requiring  to  be  added  to  the  price  it  cost  at  Dautzic  or 
Odessa  the  freight  and  this  ten  shillings  duty — that  is  the  net 
amount  of  what  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords, 
and  does  not  benefit  the  revenue.  Not  so  the  taxes 
on  tea,  sugar,  and  wine.  These  go  directly  towards 
making  up  the  revenue,  and  are  alike  to  all.  The  tax 
on  corn  is  paid  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  manufacturing  and  industrious  classes.  It  is 
a  class  tax,  for  it  benefits  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
It  benefits  the  protectionists,  who  have  monopolised  the  seats 
around  this  table,  at  the  expense  of  the  mamifacturing  and 
industrious  classes,  who  are  obliged  to  stand  behind  their 
chairs.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  To  make  it  an  equal  tax, 
the  same  duty  should  be  levied  on  home-grown  corn  as  on  that 
which  is  imported.  But  let  us  take  a  more  general  and 
Free  Trade  view  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  existing  Corn  Law 
on  this  country  (cheers,  and  cries  of  "Hear,  hear.") 
Great  Britain,  from  its  geographical  position  in  relation  to 
tha  different  nations  of  the  world,  is  particularly  well  situated 
for  exchanging  the  productions  of  the  different  climates. 
The  very  shape  of  the  island  is  in  its  favour,  being  longer 
than  it  is  broad,  with  navigable  rivers  on  each  side,  penetrat- 
ing to  near  its  centre — added  to  which  are  her  commanding 
harbours — and  united  to  all  these  advantages  she  possesses 
the  element  of  manufacture  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  (  the  principal  of  which  are  its  coal 
and  iron,  )  without  which,  no  nation  can  be  great,  and  with 
which  and  good  laws,  limits  can  scarcely  be  set  to  a  nation's 
advancement.  (Cheers.)  Allusion  has  been  made  by  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  first  resolution  to  the  iron  trade, 
and  to  its  prosperous  condition  ;  but  were  it  not  for  the  rail- 
ways which  have  so  recently  spuing  up  in  this  country,  the 
iron  trade  would  probably  have  been  at  this  moment  in  a 
languishing  condition,  in  consequence  of  the  import  duties, 
which  prevent  its  finding  its  way  into  foreign  countries. 
With  the  exception  of  Holland,  no  foreign  country  will  now 
admit  our  iron  duty  free — in  France  and  Spain,  the  duty  is 
now  more  than  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country,  which 
amounts  also  to  a  prohibition.  In  America  the  import  duty 
on  pig  iron  is  above  40s.  per  ton ;  and  the  Germans,  who 
were  the  last  to  lay  on  a  protecting  tax,  last  year  imposed  an 
import  duty  of  20s.  per  ton.  Now,  I  believe,  all 
these  import  dnties  have  been  laid  on  in  consequence 
of  the  import  duties  we  lay  on  the  produce  of  these  countries, 
and  particularly  on  their  corn.  The  result  is,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  our  refusing  to  admit  their  corn,  they  refuse  to 
admit  our  manufactures,  and  thus  both  countries  are  injured. 
From  the  iron  district  around  us,  there  was  exported  in  1843 
above  60,000  tons  of  pig  iron  to  Germany,  but  during  the 
last  year,  I  believe,  there  has  not  been  1000  tons  exported  to 
these  states,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  "  Zollverein" 
laying  on  a  20s.  duty.    Another  evil  that  may  arise  from  the 

;  maintaining  of  these  laws,  is  the  inimical  feeling  they  en- 
gender in  those  countries  with  whom  we  are  most  likely  to 
go  to  war,  France  and  America.  We  tax  the  wines  and 
brandies  of  our  nearest  neighbours,  the  French,  their  silks, 
and  their  corn,  so  as  to  make  thern  retaliate  on  us  by  taxing 
our  iron,  our  coals,  and  our  cottons.  On  the  produce  of 
America  we  lay  an  import  tax  likewise,  while  they,  in  return, 
lay  a  high  tariff  on  our  manufactures ;  and  an  occasion 
has  now  arisen  which  may  form  a  pretext  for  a  most  sangui- 
nary war,  that  of  the  disputed  territory  of  the  Oregon.  I 
cannot  contemplate  such  a  war  without  horror;  I  have  no 
fears  for  the  issue,  even  though  France  were  to  join  them— 

•  hut  what  scenes  of  bloodshed  would  such  a  war  lead  to— for 
in  proportion  to  our  advancement  in  civilisation,  we  have 

,  at  the  same  time  advanced  in  our  power  to  destroy  our  ene- 
mies. I  hope  and  trust  matters  will  not  come  to  this— 
but  the  best  way  to  prevent  it  is  by  abrogating  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  thus  paving  the  way  to  a  general  reconciliation 
(cheers). 

Mr.  A.  Graham,  of  Capillie,  said  that  they  must  have  ob- 
served that  the  lion,  member  for  the  county  had  met  with 
two  disappointments  on  this  occasion— the  one,  that  the 
present  meeting  was  not  constituted  like  his  favourite  one  at 
Lanark,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  carry  resolutions,  however 
stringent,  for  maintaining  the  fullest  agricultural  protection 
i  —and  the  other,  that  nobody  had  dared  to  reply  to  his  ques 
tion,"IIow  could  a  farmer,  paying  10s.  a  week  of  wages  to  an 
agricultural  labourer  compete  with  one  paying  Is.  ?"  As  to  the 
!'vV  ^oaiA 1,ave  tl"'»gl't  it  a  great  gratification  for  him 
( Mr.  L._)  to  meet  the  people  of  Lanarkshire  of  every  rank  and 
fccapation  (hear,  hear;— and  he  was  astonished  that  one, 


who  had  informed  them  that  some  years  ago  he  was  elected 
the  member  for  the  comity,  should  not  consider  himself  the 
representative  of  nil  classes,  instead  of  only  some  of  those 
called  the  gentlemen  of  this  county  (hear,  hear).  As  to  the 
question  of  competition  in  the  case  of  different  rates  of 
wages  which  he  had  at  first  put  so  pointedly  to  him  (Mr.  A. 
G.)  and  which  lie  had  just  repeated  with  an  air  of  such  as- 
sured triumph,  he  might  presume  that  the  lion,  member  had 
heard  of  a  country  not  very  far  distant,  commonly  called 
Ireland  (laughter),  where  an  agricultural  labourer  receives 
Od.  a-dav,  which,  multiplied  by  ti,  makes  80  pence,  or,  in 
other  words,  2s.  (id.,  which  is  Is.  (id.  less  than  Is.  (cheers). 
And  who  ever  heard  that  a  Scottish  farmer  dreaded  to  enter 
the  great  corn  market  of  Britniu,  and  compete  with  an  Irish 
farmer  ?  And  what  is  there  about  an  Irishman  less  dreadful 
than  a  Pole?  (hear,  hear.)  But  as  it  has  been  with  cattle 
so  shall  it  be  with  corn.  When  the  tariff  came  out  it  was 
the  cry  of  the  Highlands  that  cattle  could  no  longer  be  pro- 
perly bred.  Cattle  bought  in  at  markets  before  the  tariff 
were  sold  at  Whitsunday,  after  its  commencement,  at  10s. 
to  20s.  it  head  of  diminished  price,  with  the  loss  of  keep  to 
boot;  and  how  fared  it  at  this  moment  with  home-bred  cat- 
tle after  so  short  an  interval,  and  with  a  rapidly  increasing 
introduction  of  foreign  stock  ?  Too  many  could  not  now 
be  bred,  and  prices  never  were  higher  (loud  cheers).  His 
excellent  friend.  Sir  H.  Stewart,  plnmed  himself  ou  the  fact, 
that  farming  societies  improved  agriculture,  but  he  would 
ask  why  had  the  landholders  of  England  at  length  imitated 
the  Highland  society  of  Scotland  ?  Was  it  to  benefit  the 
public,  by  increasing  and  cheapening  their  food  (hear)  ?  Or, 
was  it  even  for  the  pleasure  of  beholding  better  cultivated 
fields'.'  No,  it  was  because  that,  wise  in  their  generation, 
the  landlords  inwardly  say  and  confessed  to  themselves  what 
they  dared  not  publicly  "avow,  that  the  Corn  Laws  were 
doomed  (cheers),  and  that  it  was  requisite  for  rents  of  future 
years  that  the  tenantry  should  be  taught  to  combine  science 
with  art,  and  so  make  up  for  protection  (cheers).  His  young 
friend  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  agricultural  improvement, 
the  large  purchases  of  guano.  He  thanked  him  for  the  word 
(hear,  hear).  Was  he  (Sir  H.  S.)  aware  that  on  the  intro- 
duction of  guano  the  public  dung  of  Edinburgh  brought 
1000&  less  than  the  year  before  ?  And  had  any  sliding 
scale  been  adopted  for  dung,  so  as  to  protect  this  home  pro- 
duct of  Edinburgh  from  competition  with  the  foreign  guano 
product  of  distant  rocks  in  the  sea  (cheers  and  laughter)  ? 
If  justice  is  to  rule  the  legislation  of  this  country,  either  a 
protective  import  duty  should  have  been  put  on  guano,  or  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  should  have  been  relieved  of  1500/.  of 
the  corn  fax  (hear,  hear).  He  utterly  scouted  the  idea  that 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  make  agriculture 
cease  (hear,  hear;.  80s.  was  thought  the  lowest  price  at 
which  wheat  could  be  grown  ;  it  fell  to  (ids.,  and  still  wheat 
was  grown ;  it  fell  to  50s.,  and  still  the  farmer  grew  it;  it  fell 
to  10s., ;  yes,  to  38s.,  and  wheat  was  still  grown  ;  and  the 
lowerthe  price  fell,  the  greater  breadth  was  sown  (hear).  He 
thoroughly  believed  that  the  abolition  of  protection  would  not 
ruin, but  increase  and  improve  agriculture  (hear).  The  neces- 
sity, whether  real  or  believed,  for  increased  exertion,  would 
force  ou  more  mid  better  drainage ;  the  plough  would  not  be  beat 
dow  n  and  converted  into  some  manufacturing  instrument, 
but  it  and  every  other  implement,  with  all  their  adjuncts, 
would  be  improved;  and  the  only  competition  a  Scottish 
farmer  would  have  to  fear  would  he  the  farmer  of  the 
south,  when  the  abolition  of  protection  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  English  landlord  to  the  expediency,  propriety,  and  jus- 
tice of  grunting  him  a  lease — (hear) — and  of  assisting  him 
in  improvement  (cheers).  He  would  say,  that  if  any  tax  were 
to  he  imposed  on  corn,  under  whatever  name  and  of  what- 
ever amount,  it  must  be  for  revenue,  which  was  for  the 
good  of  the  State,  and  not  for  rent,  which  was  for  the  good 
of  the  landlords — one  of  whom  he  happened  to  he  (much 
cheering). 

Major  Cochrane  and  other  gentlemen  again  addressed 
the  meeting,  amidst  considerable  manifestations  of  impa- 
tience. 

Lord  Belhaven  said, — Before  the  meeting  closes,  I 
should  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  chiefly  in  explanation  of 
some  part  of  what  I  stated  before,  which  I  think  has  not 
been  altogether  understood,  Before  I  allude  to  that,  how- 
ever, I  must  say  one  word  with  respect  to  what  fell  from  my 
honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Lanarkshire.  I  certainly 
did  regret  to  hear  the  statement  made  by  him,  because  1 
think  of  all  men  here,  that  statement  with  respect  to  this 
meeting  came  from  him  with  the  worst  possible  grace  (loud 
cheers ).  I  am  sure  my  honourable  friend  could  not  mean — 
and  yet  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  construe  it  otherwise — I  hope 
he  did  not  mean,  that  because  there  happened  to  be  but 
IS  Commissioners  of  Supply  who  signed  the  requisition 
r  ailing  this  meeting,  that  the  meeting  is  an  unimportant 
one.  The  requisition,  said  the  honourable  member,  was 
signed  by  only  13  Commissioners  of  Supply;  he  then 
stated  what  these  Commissioners  of  Supply  were  ;  that,  in 
fact,  only  nine  of  them  possessed  any  property.  Now,  I 
think  I  am  not  saying  too  much,  when  I  state  that 
iu  this  county  we  have  a  right  to  consider,  that  as  my  ho- 
nourable friend  is  the  member  for  the  county,  he  is  the 
representative  of  all.  I  am  sure  we  all  wish  to  pay  him  re- 
spect as  such,  although  many  of  us  may  differ  from  him  in 
matters  of  politics.  And  I  am  sure  if  any  of  us  wished  to 
have  any  business  done  in  Parliament,  he  would  he  as  ready 
to  do  it  as  any  individual  would  he  (cheers).  But  there  was 
another  observation  which  the  hon.  gentleman  made,  which 
I  was  also  sorry  to  hear  from  him  ;  and  I  must  at  the  same 
time  say,  when  I  allude  to  these  observations,  it  delights  me 
to  think  they  were  not  echoed  back  by  any  person  here 
(cheers).  The  observations  to  which  I  refer  are  contained 
hi  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member,  that  we  are  desirous 
of  dragging  the  county  of  Lanark  at  the  tail  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  (hear,  hear).  To  that  statement,  gentle- 
men, I  make  no  reply.  I  stand  here,  and  I  hope  that  we,  as 
the  county  of  Lanark,  stand  here  upon  our  own  principles, 
alike  independent  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  and  of  the 
present  Government — (loud  cheering) ;  and  yet  I  might 
throw  out  the  taunt  that  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Lockhart), 
w  ho  was  elected  to  support  the  protection  to  agriculture  then 
existi/g,  did  support  a  measure  which  did  take  away  part  and 
parcel  of  that  protection  (hear,  hear).  Now,  what  is  it  we 
ask  him  to  do  ?  We  ask  him  to  co-operate  in  any  measure 
that  may  be  proposed  for  taking  away  the  whole  of  that  pro- 
tection— (cheers) — and  1  think  we  have  some  right  to  ex- 
pect that  he  will  do  it,  because  he  has  so  far  set  the  example 
of  voting  for  a  portion  of  it. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Sir  E.  Coiebrooke  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Three  cheers  having  been  given  for  Lord  Belhaven,  the 
meeting  broke  up. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  January  .'51 , 1846. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  deserves  credit 
for  boldness  ;  he  has  declared  himself  ready  to  be- 
come responsible  for  every  thing  that  lias  been  said 
or  done  at  protection  meetings,  including  the  com- 
parison of  the  Premier  to  Satan,  and  the  holocaust 
of  the  Times  newspaper.  Men  have  taken  strange 
means  of  immortalising  their  names  at  different 
periods;  Empedocles  threw  himself  into  a  volcano, 
and  Erostratus  fired  the  temple  of  Ephesus ;  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  plunge  is  only  into  mire,  and 
his  highest  feat  of  arson  is  the  burning  of  a  morn- 
ing journal.  While  seeking  historic  fame  for  him- 
self, he  revives  the  memory  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Richmond  peerage  originated ;  it  was  a 
reward  to  a  French  courtezan,  for  inducing  a  profli- 
gate monarch  to  betray  the  honour  of  England  ; 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  implied  condition  of 
its  maintenance  had  been  hostility  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  English  people.  With  him  the 
Corn  Laws  are  as  sacred  as  the  tyranny  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  which  La  Quenouille  was 
sent  from  Paris  to  support;  artificial  scarcity  is 
to  him  what  Le  Grand  Monarque  was  to  her,  a 
cause  to  be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  in  which 
doubt  was  blasphemy,  and  wavering,  impiety.  The 
parallel  even  goes  further,  for  a  part  of  the  policy 
which  La  Quenouille  bequeathed  to  her  descendants 
was  to  insist  on  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Re- 
presentatives he  deems  bound  to  considt  their  con- 
stituencies on  every  great  question,  but  more  espe- 
cially when  such  a  constituency  happens  to  be  a 
'•  Great  body  corporate  of  one, 
Important  vmnes  solus." 

The  duke  himself  happens  to  be  one  of  those  "plu- 
ral units,"  and  under  this  general  recommendation 
he  hides  a  delicate  hint  to  the  ducal  representative 
that  a  vacating  of  his  place  would  not  be  mide- 
sirable. 

The  rambling  abusive  speech  to  which  we  have 
referred,  of  course  repeats  the  groundless  calumnies 
against  the  League  which  have  been  a  thousand 
times  refuted.  The  absurd  charge  of  spending  the 
League  Funds  in  bribery  at  elections,  was  properly 
and  promptly  demolished  by  Lord  Kinnaird ;  but 
the  duke  had  not  the  manliness  to  retract  his  charge, 
or  acknowledge  his  error. 

We  should  scarcely  have  noticed  this  display  of 
imbecile  fury  had  not  the  reference  made  to'  the 
number  of  petitions  in  favour  of  protection  shown 
the  importance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Coun- 
cil published  in  the  first  page  of  our  paper.  We 
must  take  every  constitutional  means  of  evincing 
the  national  determination  to  get  rid  of  those  law9 
which  are  the  bane  of  agricultural,  not  less  than  of 
manufacturing  industry.  The  policy  of  La  Que- 
uouille  was  shattered  into  atoms  by  an  indignant 
people  in  1G8S  ;  and  the  policy  of  her  descendants 
must  meet  a  like  fate  in  1846 

We  regret  to  find  iu  the  report  of  the  same  debate 
a  speech  attributed  to  Lord  Ashburton,  who  led  the 
van  in  opposing  the  Corn  Laws  in  1814.  He  is  not  the 
only  example  of  a  statesman  sacrificing  as  a  peer 
the  honours  he  won  as  a  commoner.  Chesterfield 
said  of  Pulteney,  when  he  became  Earl  of  Bath, 
"  he  was  sent  into  the  Lords,  that  great  hospital  of 
incurables,  and  sunk  into  insignificancy  and  an 
earldom ;"  and  Pulteney  was  but  a  melancholy  type 
of  a  Baring  and  a  Brougham. 

One  lesson  which  may  be  deduced  from  this  de- 
bate is  the  necessity  for  continued,  and  even  in- 
creased, vigilance  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
Free  Traders.  A  dissolution  is  menaced ;  let  us  be 
prepared  for  the  event.  Ducal  monads  may  send 
up  their  butlers,  their  stewards,  or  their  land 
agents,  to  announce  their  will  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  the  people  have  sufficient  power  to 
defeat  these  unliveried  servants  if  they  firmly  re- 
solve to  stand  by  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom. 
We  know  that  such  is  the  determination  of  Free 
Traders,  and  all  that  is  required  is  the  energy  of 
their  action, 
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YEARS'  PEACE,  1HIA— 1845. 
RyCiiAar.r-s  Kniuiit. 
To  be  completed  In  Twenty -flHir  Monthly  farts,  and  in  Two  super-royal 
8vu  Voluinus,  with  Portraits' on  Steel,  and  Maps:  forming  a  Continuation 
of  "The  PieWrial  History  of  England." 

Part  I.,  with  a  Map  of  Europe,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Duke  ot  V\  clhngton, 
price  Two  Shilling,  will  be  published  on  the  31st  of  January,  184G. 

London :  Charles  Knight  and  Co.,  22,  Ludgute-street ;  and  sold  by  Loil 
Booksellers.  

OUGLAS  JERliOLD'S  SHILLING  MAGAZINE. — 
Contents  of  No.  XIV. 
Confessions  of  Richard  Grainger. 
The  Standard  of  Progress. 
Death  and  the  Hangman. 
M an  and  Ecast. 

English  Scenes  aud  Characters. 
A  Memoranda  of  Maturin. 
The  Homeward  Round. 
His  Majesty,  the  Public. 
The  Labourer's  Gathering. 
The  Worth  of  Statemanship. 
The  Confessions  of  an  Old  Picture. 
The  Mission  of  the  Press. 
A  Story  of  the  Allotment  System. 
Hedgehog  Letters.    }ly  the  Editor. 
Reviews  of  Rooks,  ftc.&c.  Sec. 
fi5?*  Vols  I.  and  II.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  7s.  each,  are  now  ready. 
London .  Published  at  the  Punch  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 

New  Pocket  Magazine. 
On  the  1st  of  February  will  be  published,  price  Cd.,  with  Illustrations, 
Number  Two  of  the 

ALMANACK  OF  THE  MONTH,  A  Review  of  Every- 
thing  and  Everybody. 
Edited  by  Gilbert  Abbott  a  Beckett. 
Amontr  the  principal  contents  of  No.  2  will  be  found  Notices  of  all  the 
Prineipul  Occurrences  of  the  Month,  including  the  Great  Event  of  the 
Month— The  Debut  of  the  Month— The  Play  of  the  Month— The  Pamphlet 
of  the  Month— The  Exhibition  of  the  Month— The  Concert  of  the  Month- 
Improvement  of  the  Month— The  Book  of  the  Month— The  Abuse  of  the 
Mouth— The  Talk  of  the  Month,  &e.  &C.  &C. 

Books,  &c.  for  Review,  and  Contributions  for  the  Editor,  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Punch  Office,  No.  85,  Fleet-street;  where  the  Almanack  of 
the  Month  is  published. 

New  and  Revised  Edition  of"  OLIVER  TAVIST,"  in  Ten  Monthly  Parts. 
On  the  1st  of  February  will  be  published,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Three 
Illustrations  on  Steel,  (uniform  with  "The  Pickwick  Paper*,")  1>Hrt 

OLIVER   TWIST.     By  Charles  Dickens.  Illus- 
trated by  George  Crnlkahanlt. 
This  Edition  has  been  carefully  corrected  by  the  Author  throughout, 
and  it  will  contain  thr  whole  of  the  original  Illustrations. 

London  :  Published  by  Eradhury  and  Evans,  90,  Fleet-street. 

This  Day  is  published,  price  2s.  Bd  , 

THE  PROSPECTIVE  REVIEW,  a  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Theology  and  Literature. 
"  Respicc,  Aspice,  Prospice," — St.  Bernard. 
No.  V.— Contents: 
Art.  L— The  History  of  Egypt. 

II.  — Explanations.   A  Seqnel  to  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History 

of  Creation. 

III.  — French  Deists. 

IT.— Universal  salvation  out  of  Inherent  Depravity. 

V.  — The  Forty  Shilling  Freehold. 

VI.  — Theodore  Parker's  Discourse  of  Religion. 

VII.  — Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches. 

London :  Chapman,  Brothers,  121,  Newgate-street. 

NEW  EDITION  FOR,  1616. 
Now  ready,  royal  32mo.,  4s.  fid.,  bound  and  gilt, 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  COMPANION  for  1810 
{fourteenth  year.)  By  Charles  R.  Doud,  Esq,,  author  of  "The 
Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage,"  "The  Manual  of  Dignitios  "  &C< 
This  new  edition  will  include  full  and  complete  blogrnphlcal  accounts  of 
the  twenty-seven  new  members,  all  the  corn  law  pledges,  ministerial 
cluinges,  die 

"Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 

Just  published,  in  fcp  8vo  (pp.  4WI),  with  steel  plate  and  2HI  "Woodcuts, 
price  6s.  cloth,  or  6s.  fid.  bound, 

MANUAL  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  with 
Recapitulatory  Questions  on  each  of  the  (II )  Chapters,  and  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Philosophical  Terms.  By  JOHN  L.  COMSTOCK,  M.D.,  and 
RICHARD  D.  HOBLVN,  A.M.,  Oxon.  Author  of  aDictinary  of  Medical 
Terms,  aud  of  Manuals  of  Chemistry  and  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

Contents:— 1.  Properties  of  Bodies— 2.  Heat — 3.  Mechanics— 4.  Hydro- 
statics—5.  Hydraulics — 6.  Pneumatics  and  the  Steam  Engine — 7  Acous- 
tics—8.  Optics— 9.  Astronomy— 10.  Electricity  and  Galvanism— 11.  Mag- 
netism and  Electro-Magnetism. 

This  Manual  is  intended  as  a  First  Course  Text  Book  in  Proprietary 
Schools  and  Colleges,  or  other  Establishments  where  Students  are  prepared 
for  the  profession  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Military  and  Naval  Colleges,  and 
the  Universities  ;  also  for  first  year  Medical  Students. 

Adam  Scott  (late  Scott  and  Webster),  Charterhouse-square. 

CORNER  S  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  for  School 
and  Family  Reading. 
Each  History,  commencing  with  the  earliest  authentic  records,  is  conti- 
nued to  the  present  time  ;  faithfully  pourtrayiug,  also,  the  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  Slates  of  Civilisation  of  the  People, 

Bound  with  "Without 
the  Questions.  Questions 
England  and  "Wales;  five  fine  plates,  and  map,  4s.  -  -  -  3s.  fid. 
Ireland  ,  three  flue  plutes,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  6d. 
Scotland;  three  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s  -  -  -  2s.  6d. 
France  ;  three  tine  plates,  and  map  *  -  -  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  6d. 
Spain  and  Portugal;  three  plates,  and  map  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  6d. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway;  with  two  fine  plates  and  map  -  2s.  Gd. 
Germany  and  the  German  Empire  ;  3  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  3s.  6d 
'in  i  key  and  the  Ottoman  Empire;  3  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  lis.  (id. 
Poland  and  Russia ;  with  ihrcc  tine  plates,  and  map      -     -     -  3s.  fid. 

Italy  and  .Switzerland  ;  three  fine  plates,  and  map  -  3s.  Gd. 

Holland  and  Belgium,  with  two  fine  plates, and  map      -      -      -   2s.  (id. 

The  object  of  these  w  orks— peculiarly  suited  to  Schools  and  Families— is 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  faithful  History  of  each  Nation,  interspersed 
with  uu  accurate  account  of  the  Religion,  Customs,  National  Character* 
i*tirs,  State  of  Civilisation,  and  Domestic  Habits  of  the  people,  in  various 
periods  of  their  history  :—  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  rising  generation 
by  purity  of  language  and  clearness  of  detail :  und  thus  render  e.-.sy  and 
pleasant  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  events  of  history. 

London:  Dean  aud  Co.,  Threadm-edle  street ;  and,  by  order,  of  uU  Book- 
sellers. 


Price  One  Shilling ;  by  post.  One  and  Sixpence 

TfTHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID.   Addressed  to 

f  Y  the  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic.  Bv  II.  J.  Go  lverwkix.M.D.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &C.  Bbtrwood,  23,  Paternoster- row,  and  all 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Arundel-street.  Strand. 


Just  publlHhed,  price  Is.,  the  Fourth  Edition  (translated  from  tho  Nine- 
teenth French  Kditionj, 

C10NSTIPATJON  DESTROYED;  or  Exposition  of 
/  natural,  simple,  agreeable,  und  lufallible  means,  not  only  of  over- 
coming, but  alio  of  completely  destroying  habitual  Constipation,  without 
using  either  purgatives  or  any  artificial  means  whatever  (discovery  re- 
cently made  In  France  by  M.  Warton),  follow  ed  by  numerous  certificates 
from  eminent  physicians  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Free  by 
post,  1».  6d. 

Sold  by  James  Youens  nnd  Co.,  Tea-dealers,  45,  Ludgatc  hill,  London  ; 
and  by  all  Booksclleis  iu  the  United  Kingdom. 


GENTLEMEN'S  WINTER  DRESS. 

BURCH  and  LUCAS,  Tailors,  62,  King  William  Street, 
London  Bridge,  opposite  the  Stntue  of  William  IV.  Waterproof 
Over  Coat*,  of  the  newest  designs  and  best  materials,  kept  ready,  and  made 
to  order  In  the  moat  approved  atyle,  at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  Casr. 
The  workmnnshlpof  every  garment  may  be  relied  on  being  well  and  ele- 
gantly finished,  the  whole  being  made  under  the  Immediate  superiutend- 
enee  ef  the  Proprietors,  who,  being  Tailors,  are  able  to  answer  for  ita  supe- 
riority over  the  slopwork  generally  sold,  and  which  is  entirely  excluded 
from  this  Establishment. 

An  extensive  nnd  fashionable  assortment  of  Dress  and  OreatCoats, 
Kuairnrr  Over  Coats,  Cloak*,  Waistcoats,  and  Trousers,  kept  ready  made. 
Ut,  king  WUllaia  Hired,  London  Bridge. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  HAIR  may  he  unceasing,  and 
its  cultivation  superintended  by  the  most  unquestioned  skill  and 
judgment,  hut  w  ithout  a  genial  growth  and  condition  of  the  material  to 
work  upon, every  effort  will  be  fruitless.  The  most  thinly-scattered  locks 
that  defied  every  elTort  of  art  may  be  converted  into  luxuriant  tresses  by 
the  application  of 

OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 
which  has  thus  become  the  indispensable  appendage;  to  every  fashionable 
toilet.  3s.  (>d.,  6s.,  und  lis.  per  bottle.   No  other  prices  are  genuine.— 
Oldridgc's  Balm,  1,  Wellington-street,  the  second  house  from  the  Strand, 
London. 

10  VOTES  FOR  MIDDLESEX. 

MR.  W.  C.  KNIGHT,  Appraiser  and  Undertaker  (12, 
Alfred-  place,  Newington  Causeway ),  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Public  to  the  above.  Forty  Shilling  Freeholders  can  now  be  accommo- 
dated to  this  extent  at  about  the  ju  ice  of  the  funds,  and  without  the  trouble 
of  going  to  the  City  for  their  £2,  as  it  will  be  paid  either  at  Mr.  Knight's 
office,  or  by  the  tenants  of  the  property  iu  possession. 

150  VOTES  FOR  EAST  SURREY. 

MR.  W.  C.  KNIGHT,  Appraiser  and  Undertaker  (12, 
Alfred-place,  Newington  Causeway,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Public  to  the  above.  Forty  Shilling  Freeholders  can  now  he  accommo- 
dated to  this  extent  at  about  the  price  of  the  funds,  and  without  the  trouble 
of going  to  the  City  for  their  £2,  as  it  will  be  paid  either  at  Mr.  Knight's 
office,  or  by  the  tenant  of  the  property  in  possession. 

I FREEHOLDERS'  BUILDING  SOCIETY 
Manchester.  Shares,  £60.   Subscription,  10s.  per  Month. 

XKUSTXXS. 

John  Brooks.  Esq. .President.  |       Alderman  Elkanah  Armitage. 

Alderman  William  Harvey.  1      W. Rawson,  Esq. 

Alderman  Charles  J.  S.  Walker.         |       W.  Evans,  Esq. 

BiKXCRS — Messrs.  Cunliffe, Brooks, and  Co.,  Market-street. 
Sntl<  iTon— Mr.  John  Hewitt,  47,  King-street. 
Sbcretart— Mr.  William  Jackson  Keijibley, 9,  Princess-street,  Manchester. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  assist  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  to  obtain  Freehold  Dwelling-houses  of  theirown,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  create  a  spirit  of  independence  In  the  latter,  and  to  induce  habits 
of  economy  in  all  who  have  a  surplus  of  income  boyond  providing  for  their 
current  requirements. 

4100  Shares  have  now  been  taken  up.  It  is  evident  this  Society  will  be 
very  large,  so  as  not  oily  to  afford  a  good  profit  to  those  who  have  savings 
to  invest,  but  to  supply  ample  funds  to  such  as  wish  to  borrow  money. 
From  the  present  amount  of  Shares  the  Trustees  will  have  to  receive  £2050 
every  Calendar  month,  which  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
lias  to  be  lent  out  to  members  of  the  Society  on  real  or  leasehold  security, 
so  that  not  only  may  small  Shareholders  be  at  once  accommodated ,  but 
those  whose  circumstances  render  it  desirable  may  take  up  £2000  or  £3000 
at  once. 

It  is  evident  that  those  who  wish  to  borrow  money  prefer  this  Society, 
for  Shareholders  holding  58 J  Shares  have  given  bonuses  averaging 
£16  J*,  lid.  per  Share,  iu  order  to  have  their  Shares  (£C0eachJ  advanced  to 
them  at  once. 

One  peculiar  feature  in  this  undertaking  is  the  facility  afforded  to  Build- 
ing Members  to  obtain  the  County  Franchise  in  the  first  year,  as,  on  all 
purchased  Shares  for  building  with,  the  monthly  subscription  may  be  re- 
duced to  2s.  fid.  ;  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  rent  beyond  the  encumbrance  on 
mortgage  suifticient  to  give  a  qualification. 

The  Second  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  take  place  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall 
on  the  4th  February,  at  half-past  Seven  o'clock,  when  a  public  meeting  of 
the  members  and  friends  will  be  held  ;  prior  to  whieh  shares  may  be  taken 
up  at  the  Secretary's  Office,  9,  Princess-street,  Manchester,  by  payment  of 
One  Month's  Subscription;  from  whom  copies  of  the  Rules  and  Pros- 
pectuses may  also  he  obtained. 


National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

THE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 
I'rinee  Albert  caressing  thoir  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Greuping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tntsaud,  the  Model's  and  Portraiture  bv  Mr.  F. 
Tussaud,  the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  P.  Tus;  aud,  is  now  added  to  the  Collection. 
—BAZAAR,  Baker-street,  Fortman-squuri- , 
"This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  iu  the  metropolis. "---Timks. 
Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Rooms,  Cd.  Open  from  11  till  4 ;  and  from 
7  till  10. 


DEANE'S  DOUBLY-REGISTERED  STULOS 
COFFEE-POT.— The  strictly  scientific  construction  of  this  article 
involves  tw  o  simple  processes,  w  hich,  by  their  rapid  aud  certain  action, 
secure  a  run  ef  rich,  boiling,  aromatic,  and  brilliant  coffee  within  tivc 
minutes.  When  the  interior  cylinder  is  first  rilled  with  boiling  water,  the 
latter  drives  out  all  the  cold  air  from  the  body,  into  which  the  extract  in- 
stantly follows.  When  the  cylinder  is  titled  the  second  time,  and  is  raised 
to  the  top  of  the  pot,  the  tall  column  of  small  diameter  is,  by  a  well -known 
law  of  pneumatic",  instantly  emptied  .ntothe  pot  below,  and  the  coffee  is 
at  once  readv  for  use, 

GF.onoE  arid  John  Deane,  opening  to  the  Monument,  4G,  King  William- 
street,  London-bridge. 


COMMERCIAL,  PRIVATE,  and  FAMILY  BOARD- 

Vy  I  NO  ESTABLISHMENT,  33,  Charter  House  Square,  Aldcrsgate 
Street,  City,  near  to  the  General  Post  Office,  conducted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wort  bin  stem.  Gentlemen  and  Families  visiting  London  can  have  Private 
Apartments,  and  all  the  comforts  and  retirement  Of  Home,  the  premises 
being  large  and  very  commodious  and  the  situation  particularly  quiet, 
healthy,  and  agreeable.  The  fare  is  liberal,  and  all  charges  are  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale.  References,  with  Cards  and  Terms,  may  be  had  on 
application.  H.B. — Principal  entrance  to  the  square  through  Carthusian- 
street,  Aldersgate-strect,  opposite  the  Three  Cups  Inn. 


MECHI'S  RAZORS,  STROP,  nnd  PASTE,  for  lis. 
4,  Lcadcnhall  street,  London.  Pair  of  Razors,  7s.;  strop,  3s.  Gd. ; 
Paste,  fid.  The  razors  warranted  or  exchanged  if  not  approved  .  Those 
who  find  shaving  painful  and  difficult  will  do  well  to  try  the  above,  it 
bciug  well  known  that  Mechi  has  been  eminently  successful  in  rendering 
shaving  an  easy  operation.  Superior  Shaving  Brushes,  Nanle's  Soap,  and 
every  article  of  first-rate  quality  for  the  Toilet.  Caution.— Do  not  buy  any 
Strop  as  genuine  unless  Meclu's  name  is  on  them,  there  being  so  many 
counterfeits.  Elegant  Case  of  Razors,  for  presents,  from  25s.  to  10  guineas. 
Ivorv-handled  and  Scotch  Strops. 


BERDOE'S  WATERPROOF  OVER-COATS,  and 
OUTSIDE  GARMENTS  of  nil  kinds— guaranteed  to  exclude  any 
rain  whatever.  More  than  seven  year's  extensive  trial  of  these  well-known 
garments,  has  enabled  the  public  to  form  its  own  opinion  respecting  them ! 
what  that  is,  is  best  shown  by  their  established  and  constantly  extending 
sale,  and  the  numerous  competitors  their  success  ban  produced,  gome  of 
whom,  among  other  similar  attempts  to  mislead,  actually  attach  to  their 
garments  W.  B  '8  name  and  label.  General  price  from  40s.  to  50s.  An  ex- 
tensive variety  kept  to  select  from,  or  made  to  order  at  a  day's  notice.  All 
slop  and  interior  goods  .strictly  excluded.  W.  BERDOE,  Tailor,  Over-coat 
Maker,  and  Wutcrproofer,  68,  Coruhill  (north  side). 


TiHE  GOLDEN  FLAX  CRAVAT  COLLAR.— "THE 
SINGLE  BANDS"  may  be  worn  with  the  customary  cravat— giving 
increased  wai  mth  and  compactness,  by  substituting  linen  bands  in  place  of 
the  unsightly  and  troublesome  tape  strings,  aud  avoiding  tho  unseemly 
parting  and  irritation  of  the  usual  collar  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  by  one 
linen  band  passing  through  the  other. 

"  THE  DOUBLE  BANDS"  need  no  additional  cravat— in  one  article  is 
combined  both  collar  and  cravat. 

In  both  kinds  "The  Purest  White"  is  obtained  by  the  use,  exclusively,  of 
»  THE  GOLDEN  FLAX"  linen. 

N.B.— Each  cravat  collar  hears  the  name  of  "John  l'aterson,  London, 
registered  2<Jlh  August,  lew,"  and  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  principal 
hosiers  and  drapers  In  London  and  the  country. 


rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— 

1  The  high  estimate  formrdb  v  the  public  during  the  ten  years  RIP 
PON  and  BURTON'S  chemically  purified  material  has  been  before  it  (made 
into  every  useful  and  ornamental  article  usually  made  in  silver,  possessing, 
as  it  does,  the  characteristic  purity  and  durability  of  silver),  has  called  into 
existence  the  deleterious  compounds  of  "  Albatfl  Plate,"  "  Berlin  Silver," 
and  other  so-called  substitute* ;  they  are  at  bent  but  bad  imitations  of  the 
genuine  articles  manufactured,  with  the  view  of  satisfying  the  purchaser, 
by  Ripponand  Burten,  and  sold  only  by  them. 

Fiddle         Threaded  King's 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  full  size,  per  Pattern.        Pattern.  rnttern. 

doccn  13s.  Od.        28s.  Od.         30s.  Od. 

Dessert  ditto  and  ditto.      ditto       -     10s.  Od.         21s.  Od.  2.'*.  Od. 

Tea  ditto  and  ditto,  ditto       -      6s.  Od.         lis.  Od.  13*.  Od. 

Gravy  ditto  3s.  Pd.  tis.  Od.  7s.  Od. 

NICKEL- ELECTRO- PLATED. — The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER  intro- 
duced and  made  only  by  Rippon  and  Burton,  when  plated  by  the  patent 
process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  Is  beyond  all  comparison  tho  very  best 
article,  next  to  sterling  silver,  that  can  be  employed  as  such  either  usefully 
or  ornamentally.  In  the  lengthened  nnd  Increasing  popularity  of  the  ma 
terinl  itself,  and  the  high  character  oi  the  method  of  plating,  the  public 
have  a  puarantee  thnt  the  articles  unld  by  liippon  and  Burton  (und  by 
them  only)  are,  an  it  regards  wear,  Immeasurably  superior  to  what  can  be 
supplied  at  any  Other  house,  while  by  no  possible  lest  can  they  be  distin- 
guished from  real  silver.        Fiddle.  Thread.  Kinft's. 

Teaspoons,  perdozen       -  -      •      3*Js.      -      -  38s. 

Dessert  Forks  „    -     -  30s.     -     -     4<is.     -     -  Ms. 

Dessert  Spoons  30n. 

Table  Forks      „     -      -  40i. 

Tablespoons    „      -      -  40s. 
TV*  «nd  cofTeeseU,  wsitors,  candlesticks,  &(  ,  _ 
All  kinds  of  repotting  done  by  the  patent  process.   Detailed  catalogues, 
with  engravings,  as  well  as  of  every  iromnuugory  article,  went  (per  post) 
free. 

Rirrox  &  Bvstom'i  Stock  of  General  Furnishing  Ironmongery  Is  lite- 
rally the  largest  in  the  world.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  any  lan- 
guage which  willcnnvry  on  adequate  Impression  of  Its  variety  and  exteat: 
tbey  therefore  Invite  purchasers  to  cnll  and  inspect  it.— Rippon  and  Burton, 
99,  Oxford  street  ftwrueref  Nenumu  ttUecO.  &t*ulUuvdiu  WvUs  |t.j  I ¥20, 


6Ks.  -  -  70s. 
72s.  -  -  ftos. 
,  at  proportionate  prices. 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD.— 
Ar  real  BOOdntHfa  not  helped  by  praise,  nor  Injured  by  reproach,  ao 
the  BLACK  TKA,  at  4a.  Cd.  per  lb.,  aold  bv  DAK  IN  and  COKFJktK,  owe. 
Its  popularity  solely  to  it«  intrinsic  excellence. 

Ordera  from  tlic  country  forwarded  Carriage  Free. 

HAPPY  DISCOVERY. — THE  VEGETABLE  APE- 
WENT  SUGAK  PLUMS,  avoiding  nil  nausea  or  unplensantneai, 
can  only  be  had  in  London  of  Mr.  Hewett.  Confectioner,  18»,  Regent -street, 
price  One  Shilling  per  box.  If  atnt  by  poat  a  penny  stamp  muat  be  for- 
warded in  addition. 

BED  FEATHERS.— 
Mixed,  Is.  per  lb. !  Grey  Goose,  1«.  4d. ;  Foreign  ditto  dtto,  la.  Sd. ; 
liest  Foreign  ditto,  ditto,  2a.;  best  Irish  White  ditto,  2s  (itl  :  Best  Daut 
zic  ditto, 3s. 

HEAL  and  SON,  190  (opposite  the  Chapel),  Tottenham  Court  Iload. 

JONES'S  £i.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  Tory  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  arc  selling 
t  the  Manufactory,  S38,  Strand,  opposite  rtomerset-liouse.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elsgance  of  an  ernenssBit 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  1'ost-ofHce  order  for  In.  aliovc  the  price,  ft  Wateb 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Road  Jones's  "  ttkutcu  ef 
Watch  Work  ."sent  free  for  a  2d.  fit  amn 

THE  ATRAPILATORY,  or  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE; 
the  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colours,  and  does  not  require 
re-doing  hut  as  the  hair  throws,  m  it  never  fades  or  acquires  that  unnatural 
red  or  purple  tint  common  to  all  other  dyes.  ROSS  and  SONS  can,  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  recommend  the  above  dye  ns  infallible,  if  done  at 
their  establishment ;  and  ladles  or  gentlemen  requiring  it  arc  requested  to 
brinj;  a  friend  or  servant  with  them,  to  see  how  it  is  used,  which  will  ena- 
ble them  to  do  it  afterwards  without  chance  of  failure.  Several  Privets 
apartments  devoted  entirely  to  the  above  purpose,  and,  some  of  their  esta- 
hlisumcut  having  used  it,  the  cil'cct  produced  can  be  at  once  seen.  They 
think  it  necessary  to  add  that,  by  attending  strictly  to  the  instructions  given 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  persons  have  succeeded  equally  well 
without  coming  to  them. 

Address  Boss  nnd  Sons,  119  and  120,  Bishopsgate-street,  the  celebrated 
PeriTiquiers,  Perftuncrs,IIaircutters,and  Hairdyers.  N.I1.  Parties  attended 
ut  their  own  residences,  whatever  the  distance. 


s 


TOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  nnd  CONTRACTION 

of  the  CHEST  aro  entirely  prevented,  and  gently  and  effectually 
removed  ,in  Youth  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  by  the  occasional  nso  of  tno 
Improved  Elastic  Chest  Expander,  which  is  light,  simple  easily  employod. 
outn  ardly  or  invisibly,  without  any  tnuiomfortable  restraint,  or  impediment 
to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr.  A.  Rintom,  Sole  Manufacturer  and 
Proprietor,  40;Tavistock-street,  Coven t  Garden,  Loudon,  or  full  particu- 
lars e  n  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 

SELLING  OFF  CARPETS. 

LUCK,  KENT,  and  GUMMING,  beg  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  as  well  as  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they 
have  removed  their  Business  from  Carpenter's  Hall,  London  Wall,  to  their 
long  established  Warehouse,  4,  RKGENT-STRLKT,  WATERLOO  PLACE 
opposite  Howell  and  James's,  and  to  98,  HATTON  GARDEN,  HOLBORN. 
Where  they  trust  that  Patronage  will  be  continued  which  they  have  en- 
joyed for  upwards  ot  a  century.  A  considerable  portion  of  then*  lam  stock 
of  BRUSSELS,  KIDDERMINSTER,  and  other  Carpeting,  to  be  sold  at  a 
Great  Reduction.  In  addition  to  Carpeting,  they  have  at  their  West  End 
Establishment,  a  large  Stock  of  Chintzes,  Damasks,  Tabourets,  &c.  &c..well 
worthy  of  attention. 


ACCEPTABLE  PRESENTS. — At  a  period  when  the 
social  sympathies  are  most  predominant,  and  the  genial  influence  of 
"  home"  is  felt  in  the  highest  degree— more  especially  by  "Myyeung 
master  and  missus,"  now  spending  their  vacation  at  the  "Old  Hall,"  tne 
most  appropriate  present  becomes  the  first  subject  of  consideration ;  a 
merely  useful  one  can  afford  no  evidenee  of  taste,  while  a  present  po*«e*»- 
iag  no  claims  to  utility,  shows  a  want  of  judgment  To  combine  these 
requisites,  a  more  fitting  souvenir  cannot  be  suggested  than  ROWLAND'S 
Toilet  Articles,  the 

•  MACASSAR,"  "  KAI.TDOR,"  nnd"ODONTO," 
each  ef  infallible  attributes.  In  crenting  und  sustaining  luxuriant  silken 
tresses,  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  is  highly  appreciated  by  Rank 
and  Fashion,  nnd  patronised  by  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  ROW  - 
LAND'S KALYDOK  is  a  preparation  of  unparalleled  efficacy  in  improving 
and  beautifying  the  Skin  and  Complexion;  and  ROWLAND'S  ODONTi>, 
or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  is  invaluable  fur  its  preservative  and  beautify- 
ng  effects  on  the  Teeth  and  Gums,  which  Infallibly  tend  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  that  imposing  exterior,  which  Lord  Chesterfield  justly  observes  is 
"  a  card  of  recommendatiou." 

V  Beware  of  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS!  P.neh  genuine  artiele  hn» 
the  word  "ROWLAND'S"  preceding  tbe  name  on  the  Wrapper.  All 
others  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS.  The  genuine  are  sold  by  tho 
Proprietors  at  20,  Hatton-garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

PROTECTION    TO     THE  FARMERS! 
GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  AGRICULTURISTS. 
In  choosing  a  subject  befitting  the  times, 
We  think  that  "  Protection"  demands  a  few  rhymes. 
This  selection  is  made,  as  a  suitable  one, 
By  the  two  great  "  Protectionists,"  MOSES  and  SON. 
Then  listen,  ye  formers !  ye  friends  to"  Protection  !'* 
While  briefly  we  throw  out  a  hint  for  reflection, 
At  a  time  like  the  present,  you  all  will  require 
"  Protection"  from  winter— that  turbulent  sire, 
And,  for  safety  and  shelter,  vou  all  ought  to  run 
To  the  two  great"  Protectionists  "—MOSES  and  SON. 
These  tailors  have  coats  in  the  highest  perfection, 
Whose  purpose  and  special  design  it  "  Protection." 
Should  winter  prove  rather  too  "  free,"  in  his  "  trade," 
These  coats  will  "  protect"  you,  and  lend  you  their  aid. 
They'll  "  protect"  you  from  cold,  and  "  protect"  you  from  rain, 
Aud  their  high  reputation  will  ever  sustain. 
They'll  "  protect"  you  from  snow,  and  "  protect"  you  from  hail, 
When  you  travel  by  coach— when  you  travel  by  rail. 
They'll  "protect"  you  by  day,  and  "  protect "  you  by  night. 
And  "  protect"  you  till  winter  has  taken  his  flight. 
And  thus  will  abundance  of  credit  be  done 
To  tho  two  great  "Protectionists"— MOSES  and  SON. 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 

KEAD*  MADE.  £   B.  A 

Beaver  Taglionis         .  t  .  .  .071 

Chesterfields  or  Codringtons  .  ,  .  0  10  « 
D'Orsay 's,  Athol's,  Pembroke,  nnd  every  description  of  winter  coats  15  0 

Boy's  winter  coats  in  every  style  .  from  0  8  9 

Winter  trousers,  lined  .  .  .  .  .046 

Doeskin          .           ,  .  ,  .  .  1  0  10  0 

Dress  Coats,  edged       .  .  .  m  ,  .10* 

Frock  ditto                  .  .  .  *  ,  10  0 

Roll  collar  Vests          .  .  .  ,  m  ,019 

Double-breasted  ditto   .  .  .  .  *  .029 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .  ,  .  ,  0  18  9 

1  toy  's  winter  Trousers  .  ,  ,  .  .089 

Boy's  winter  Vests       .  .  .  .  .  .19 

MADE  TO  MSASeaS. 

Winter  Coats  in  every  stvle  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed       .15  9 
Milled  C  oth  Great  Coats,  velvet  collar  aud  cutis  .  .   1  la  9 

Tweed  Wrappers  .  .  .  j  .  o  18  6 

Ditto  Troun  rs  .  ..089 

Winter  Trousers,  In  all  the  new  patterns  .  .  .  0  It  9 

Dseskin  Trousers         .  .  .  .  ,  ,   0  10  9 

liest,  or  Dress  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .16  8 

Dress  Coats     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1  li  • 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .  .  2  15  • 

Frock  Coats  .  .  .  .  .  1  IS  0 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .039 

Cashmere  Vests  .  .  ;  .  .  .088 

Satin,  plain  or  fancy    .  .  .  .  ,  .  9  18  0 

Boy  's  Hussar  nnd  Tunic  Suits    .  .  .  .  .18  0 

Roy's  Great  Coats  .  .  .  ,  .   e  14  g 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  Habiliment  Hall,"  with  full  directions  for 
self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  he  bad  at  five  minutes'  notice,  at  tbe  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  cont,  vest,  and  trousers  from  1  16  0 

Ditto,  Jacket,  vest,  and  trousers       .  .  .     from   9  18  0 

iMpoaTANT.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  approved  of ,  ex- 
ohanged,  u>'  the  money  rcturucd. 

Ouhnkvk.  E.MOSES  and  SON,  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  aud  General  Warehousemen,  164,  Miuorios,  and  86,  Aid- 
gate,  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

CaVTloa.  E.  Musi;*  and  Son  are  obliged  to  gnard  the  public  against 
Imposition,  having  learned  that  the  unirxdesirLLnlUtc  falsehood  ot  boing 
connected  with  them, or  it's  the  same  concwu.  has  bt*eu  resorted  to  in 
manv  instances,  nnd  tor  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
wilh  m  t  other  t'stublishmeut  in  or  out  of  London ;  and  those  who  do  desire 
genuine' Cheap  Clothing  should  (to  prevent  disnppoiutment,&c.)oail  or  send 
to  15*,  Minories,  or  86,  Aldgate,  opposite  tbe  Church. 

N.li.  No  business  transacted  nt  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 


Printed  at  the  Whltcfriars  Printing-office.  Bouverie-stroet,  in  tho  pre- 
cinct of  Whitefriars,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  John  Oadsdv,  printor,  of 
Nuinber7,  Rldgmount-plaee,  Hampstead-road,  In  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairfield  place,  Cheetham-hlll-road,  In  tfc« 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  couuty  of  Lancaster,  and  published  at  Num- 
ber 67 .  Flool  street,  ia  the  pariBk  of  St.  Dunsum  la  the-West,  In  Uit  uiiy 
of  Loudon,  by  AsaA«AM  W  alt  En  FiotToM.  Of  Wumbsr  87,  HeoMtwei 
Morcsald  —  Saturday,  January  31, 1WU, 
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SIR  ROBERT  PEEL'S  SPEECH 

ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  POLICY  OF  THE 
COUNTRY. 

Never  was  interest  more  intense  than  that  which 
was  manifested  in  the  metropolis  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing to  learn  the  development  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  pro- 
mised proposals  on  the  subject  of  the  commercial 
policy  of  this  country.  The  strangers'  gallery  was 
crowded  at  an  early  hour ;  multitudes  who  had 
been  successful  in  procuring  tickets  were  unable  to 
obtain  admittance ;  and,  externally,  the  passages 
and  the  very  streets  were  so  crowded,  that  the  police, 
who  attended  in  considerable  force,  had  no  little 
difficulty  in  keeping  a  passage  clear  for  the  mem- 
bers. Iu  the  house  itself  there  were  not  less  than 
400  members  present  at  half-past  four.  The  seats 
below  the  bar,  usually  reserved  for  strangers,  were 
filled  with  peers,  and  other  distinguished  visitors ; 
and  most  prominent  of  those,  in  the  front  seats, 
were  seated  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  ' 
Earl  of  Jersey.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  first  visit 
made  by  the  Prince  to  the  House  while  sitting. 

The  Speaker  took  the  chair  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  various  petitions  were  presented  connected  with 
the  Corn  Law  and  other  subjects — one  from  Man- 
chester, by  Mr.  Philips,  which  had  received  the 
signatures  of  52,579  inhabitants  of  Manchester  in 
two  hours,  praying  that  all  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  human  food  might  be  abolished.  At  20  minutes 
to  five  o'clock  Sir  R.  Peel  moved  that  the  order  of 
the  day  be  read  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  customs 
and  corn  importation  acts  ;  and  having  stated,  in 
reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Miles,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  ask  for  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  night 
upon  any  portion  of  his  financial  statement,  and  the 
speaker  having  left  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Greene  read 
a  portion  of  her  Majesty's  Speech, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  rose  and  said  :  Sir,  whatever 
opinion  may  be  ultimately  formed  with  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  proposal  which  I  am  about,  on  the  part  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  to  submit  this  night  to  the 
consideration  of  the  house,  I  am  convinced  that  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  the  task  which  it  devolves  upon  me  to 
perform,  and  a  consideration  of  the  magnitude  and  ex- 
tent of  the  interests  involved  in  the  questions  with  which 
I  have  to  deal,  will  insure  for  me  from  the  house  that 
patient  and  intelligent  attention  without  which  it  would 
be  wholly  out  of  my  power,  either  with  satisfaction  to 
myself  or  utility  to  the  public  interests,  to  discharge  my 
duty  (hear,  hear).  I  am  about,  in  pursuance  of  the  re- 
commendations contained  in  her  Majesty's  speech,  and 
which  recommendations  were  advised  by  her  responsible 
servants — I  am  about  to  review  the  duties  which  apply 
to  many  articles  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  other 
countries.  I  am  about  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  1 
adopted  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  that  the  repeal 
of  prohibitory  and  the  relaxation  of  protective  duties  is 
in  itself  a  wise  course  to  be  pursued  (loud  cries  of  hear, 
hear,  from  the  Opposition  benches)  ;  and  I  am  about  to 
proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  protective  duties,  ab- 
stractedly and  in  principle,  are  open  to  objection  (hear, 
hear)  ;  that  the  policy  of  maintaining  them  may  be  de- 
fended,  but  that  there  must  be  shown  to  be  special  con- 
siderations cither  of  policy  or  justice  for  their  continu- 
ance. I  am  about  to  act  upon  the  assumption  that, 
during  the  last  three  years,  there  has  been  in  this  coun- 
try an  increased  productiveness  of  revenue,  notwith- 
standing that  there  has  been  a  remission  of  heavy  taxa- 
tion (cheers)  ;  that  there  has  been  an  increased  demand 
for  labour  ;  that  there  has  been  increased  commercial, 
activity  ;  and  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  com- 
fort, happiness,  and  contentment  in  this  country  (loud 
cheers,  chiefly  from  the  Opposition  benches.)  I  do  not 
say  that  these  great  blessings  have  necessarily  been 
caused  by  any  particular  policy  which  you  may  have 
adopted,  but  this  I  say,  that  the  enjoyment  of  these  in- 
estimable blessings  has  been  concurrent  with  your  legis- 
lation, with  the  plan  and  policy,  I  mean,  of  repealing  pro- 
hibitory and  reducing  protective  duties.  1  am  not  now 
therefore,  by  praising  that  plan  and  policy,  about  to  call 
upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  recede  from  any  portion  of 
a  course  which  has  been  sanctioned  hy  the  House.  It 
will  be  for  the  House  to  consider  whether  this  course 
has  been  productive  of  public  good  ;  and,  if  so,  it  will 
be  but  consistent  to  persevere  m  it.  Sir,  I  am  at  the 
same  time,  in  advising  a  continued  application  of  those 
principles,  not  about  to  discard  those  other  recommen- 
dations contained  in  her  Majesty's  Speech,  namely,  that 
»n  the  adoption  of  new  principles  we  should  be  careful 


of  the  public  credit,  taking  care  not  to  endanger  it,  and 
not  to  cause  any  loss  in  the  permanent  revenue.  Neither, 
Sir,  have  I  lost  sight  of  another  recommendation,  that 
in  the  application  of  sound  principles,  we  should  act 
with  so  much  precaution  and  forbearance  as  that  we 
should  not  prejudice  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
country.  This  will  be,  I  hope,  scarcely  rendered  neces- 
sary, for  the  great  interests  will  not  be  prejudiced  by 
the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make.  Above  all,  I  trust 
that  the  recommendation  of  her  Majesty  will  be  attended 
to,  and  that  this  subject  will  receive  the  patient  and  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  the  house.  I  have  already 
stated,  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  me  by  an  hon. 
gentleman,  that  I  do  not  intend  asking  the  House  of 
Commons  to  pronounce  any  opinion  to-night  upon  the 
entire  or  any  part  of  the  proposals  I  am  about  to  submit 
to  their  consideration.  It  is  on  the  contrary,  the  wish 
of  her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the  whole  of  those 
proposals  may  be  dispassionately  and  deliberately  con- 
sidered and  weighed.  I  am  about  to  touch  so  many 
interests  in  those  proposals,  that  some  honourable  gentle- 
men may  be  induced  to  dissent  from  them,  and  to  con- 
sider me  rash  and  improvident.  If  that  should  be  the 
prevailing  impression  of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  re- 
linquish the  principle  of  protection,  nothing  can  be  more 
easy  than  upon  the  night  when  it  will  be  my  duty  to  ask 
the  house  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  question, 
for  them  to  place  upon  record  their  protest  against 
it.  At  the  outset  the  proposal  will  be  some  such 
resolution  as  this.  Not  that  protection  to  any  branch  of 
industry  is  advisable,  but  this  comprehensive  one — that 
protection  to  native  industry  is  not  in  itself  good  (hear); 
it  may  be  on  the  other  hand  that,  considering  all  the 
great  difficulties  of  this  question — considenngthe  variety 
of  opinion  upon  it,  and  the  nature  of  the  contest  which 
has  been  so  long  waged,  and  which  I  fear  will  long  con- 
tinue unless  there  be  an  early  and  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  it — it  may  be  that  those  who  dissent  from  parts 
of  the  scheme  I  am  about  to  propose  may  be  disposed  to 
accept  it  as  a  settlement,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  coun- 
try may  pronounce  upon  it  as  a  whole,  "  This  is  not  an 
unequitable  or  unwise  adjustment,  and,  rather  than  con- 
tinue a  perpetual  conflict,  we  will  receive  it."  If  that  be 
the  conclusion  of  the  reasonable  and  intelligent  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  I  shall  have  confidence  of  ul- 
timate success.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  touch  so  many 
interests  by  the  application  of  the  great  principle  that 
protective  duties  arc  not  in  themselves  abstractedly 
good,  and  ought  to  be  relinquished,  another  fate  will 
await  my  proposition,  and  the  sooner  it  is  disposed  of 
the  better  for  the  public  good.  Sir,  in  the  relaxation  of 
protective  duties,  I  am  not  about  to  select  any  one  par- 
ticular interest.  I  am  not  about  to  select  the  great  inte- 
rest connected  with  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and 
call  upon  them  to  ielinquish  their  protection,  whilst  for- 
bearing to  call  upon  other  interests  to  relinquish  theirs 
(loud  cheers).  Mine  is  no  separate,  isolated  proposal. 
Convinced  that  the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make  is  a 
just  and  wise  one,  I  will  ask  all  to  make  the  sacrifice,  if 
it  be  a  sacrifice,  of  their  protective  privileges  (loud  cheers 
from  both  sides  of  the  house,  but  chiefly  from  the  Oppo- 
sition seats).  Sir,  the  house  is  aware  that  during  the 
last  three  years  what  is  called  the  tariff  has  been 
amended;  and  that  in  so  doing,  the  whole  scheme  of  cus- 
toms' duties  has  been  submitted  to  the  reviewal  and  con- 
sideration of  the  house.  In  1842  it  was  my  duty,  as 
the  organ  of  the  Government,  to  propose  great  changes 
in  the  then  existing  system  of  customs'  duties.  The 
general  principle  of  the  plan  on  which  I  then  acted,  was 
to  remove  the  duties  upon  articles  of  raw  material  con- 
stituting the  elements  of  manufacturing  industry.  The 
principle  of  that  plan  also  was,  the  subjecting  generally 
the  manufactured  articles,  the  effect  of  the  labour  of 
other  countries,  to  duties  not  exceeding  20  per  cent. 
Not  only  in  1842,  but  at  a  subsequent  period,  the 
house  adopted  the  principle  upon  which  I  had  acted  in 
1842.  Notwithstanding  the  apprehension  of  a  failing  re- 
venue, we  selected  articles  being  raw  materials  for  the 
remission  of  taxation.  In  1844  we  reduced  altogether 
the  duty  upon  wool.  In  1845  we  reduced  altogether  the 
duty  upon  cotton.  There  hardly  remains  a  raw  mate- 
rial imported  from  other  countries  the  duty  upon  which 
has  not  been  diminished  or  removed.  The  manufacturers 
of  this  country,  therefore,  have  at  present  an  advantage 
which  they  never  before  possessed.  They  have  free 
access  to  the  raw  material  which  constitutes  the  fabric 
of  their  articles  of  manufacture,  and  I  consider  that  I 
am  entitled,  therefore,  to  call  upon  the  manufacturers  to 
relinquish  the  advantages  which  they  now  derive  from 
protection  (loud  cheers  from  both  sides)  The  manufac- 
turer has  now  advantages  which  he  never  before 
possessed.  It  might  have  been  feared  that  a  diminution 
of  revenue  would  have  ensued  from  the  import  of  cot- 
ton wool  free  of  the  duty  which  existed  in  1814.  But 
the  house  was  sensible  that  to  the  continuance  of  it  there 
were  objections,  in  consequence  of  the  formidable  com- 
petition which  was  arising  in  other  places.  The  house 
disregarded  the  revenue  derivable  from  it,  and  removed 
the  600,000/.  or  700,000/.  of  duty  which  it  annually 
paid.  They  wished  to  establish  the  stability  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  articles  from  sheep  and  cotton  wool,  and  to 
place  them  upon  a  stable  and  sure  foundation.  They, 
therefore,  remitted  an  amount  of  duty  so  easily  levied 
and  so  little  complained  of  that  it  scarcely  excited  the 


complaint  of  any  great  body  of  the  people.  Both  with 
regard  to  the  removal  of  duty  from  sheep's  wool  and 
cotton  wool,  this  house  subjected  its  members  and  the 
country  to  the  imposition  of  an  income-tax,  out  of 
consideration  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  thus  it 
was  that  they  removed  the  duty  upon  those  articles. 
Sir,  I  mean  in  the  first  instance,  in  taking  that  review 
of  duties  still  existing  to  which  we  are  invited  by  her 
Majesty,  to  continue  to  act  on  this  principle.  I  propose 
to  take  the  articles  of  raw  material  first.  I  shall  begin 
with  them  in  order  to  still  further  justify  myself  in  call- 
ing upon  the  manufacturers  to  relinquish  the  amount  of 
protection  which  they  still  possess.  Sir,  I  hardly  know 
any  article  of  raw  material  still  liable  to  duty  except 
tallow  and  timber  (hear,  hear).  Sir,  with  respect  to  tal- 
low, which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  raw  material  from  its 
being  a  staple  largely  used  in  manufactures  of  great  im- 
portance, being  used  in  the  making  of  soap  and  can- 
dles, and  in  the  dressing  of  leather,  I  propose  to  begin 
by  reducing  the  duty  which  is  still  left  upon  it.  Russia 
is  the  country  from  which  chiefly  the  importation  of  tal- 
low is  made.  Some  also  comes  from  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  at  present  a  duty  upon  it  of  3s.  2d.  per  cwt. 
Tins  subject  was  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  the  la6t 
session,  mainly  with  a  view  to  our  own  interest,  but 
partly  also  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  Russia  to 
make  some  advance  in  the  extension  of  commerce,  of 
which  I  trust  she  has  given  some  indications.  I  propose 
without  any  stipulation  (hear,  hear) — I  propose  that 
England  should  set  the  example  of  relaxation  of  those 
heavy  duties  (loud  cheers).  I  propose  it  in  the  confi- 
dence that  that  example  will  ultimately  be  followed; 
and  that  our  example,  even  if  we  do  not  purchase  any 
immediate  reciprocal  benefit,  will  yet  be  productive  of  in- 
finite good.  By  these  reductions  we  shall  improve  our 1 
own  manufactures  ;  I  therefore  propose  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  tallow  from  3s.  2d.  per  cwt.  to  Is.  6d.  In  taking 
those  articles  which  are  of  the  nature  of  raw  materials 
first,  I  come  to  that  of  timber.  With  respect  to  timber 
I  do  not  mean  to  exempt  it.  We  have  admitted  tim- 
ber from  our  colonial  possessions  at  a  nominal  duty  ; 
hut  with  respect  to  that  from  foreign  countries  it  is  sub- 
ject to  impost.  Now  timber  is  the  only  article  on  which 
I  must  ask  time  to  consider  the  course  I  shall  pursue.  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  make  a  definite  proposal  with  re- 
gard to  every  other  article  ;  but  I  am  most  anxious  to 
make  such  alteration  as  shall  give  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
duction to  the  consumer.  My  intention  is  to  effect  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  duty  on  timber,  the  reduction 
being  so  proportioned,  if  possible,  as  to  prevent  any  de- 
rangement of  the  trade,  by  parties  withholding  in  order- 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  change.  As  the  importation 
from  the  Baltic  partakes  something  of  the  nature  of  mo- 
nopoly, I  wish  to  make  the  reduction  so  that  the  con- 
sumer may  have  the  benefit.  Upon  a  very  early  day  it 
is  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  make 
known  their  intentions  with  regard  to  the  timber  duties. 
The  subject  is  a  very  complicated  one.  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult one  to  gain  reliable  information  upon,  for  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  information  when  you  have  to 
keep  your  intentions  in  seeking  for  it  secret.  I  trust  the  house 
will  be  satisfied  with  my  promise  to  make  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  duty,  to  be  spread  over  a  number  of 
years,  until  it  be  entirely  reduced.  But  it  will  betliree  or 
four  days  before  the  precise  nature  of  those  reductions 
can  be  laid  before  the  house.  Now,  with  these  excep- 
tions, I  hardly  know  a  raw  material  with  respect  to 
which,  in  this  country,  there  is  any  duty.  We  have  the 
advantage  of  a  free  command  of  foreign  articles,  so  far 
as  regards  imposts  upon  raw  materials.  I  call,  therefore, 
upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  three  great  articles 
which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people— I  ask  them  to  give  that  proof,  which  I  am 
sure  they  will  freely  give,  of  the  sincerity  of  their  con- 
victions with  regard  to  the  impolicy  of  protecting  duties. 
(Loud  cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  house.)  The  three 
great  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  of  which  I 
speak  are  those  of  linen,  of  woollen,  and  of  cotton 
(hear,  hear,  hear) — I  ask  them  at  once  to  set  the  exam- 
ple to  others,  by  relinquishing  cheerfully  the  protection 
afforded  them.  (Cheers.)  An  honourable  friend  of 
mine,  the  member  for  Dorsetshire — and  I  will  call  him, 
if  he  allow  me,  my  honourable  friend  ;  for  it  shall  not 
be  my  fault  if  these  unfortunate  political  differences  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  private  friendship  and  regard 
— expressed  a  hope,  being  jealous  of  an  expression 
which  occurred  in  her  Majesty's  speech,  that  the  small 
interests  of  the  country  would  not  be  overlooked.  I 
promise  him  that  those  interests  shall  meet  especial  at- 
tention. I  promise  that  on  the  revisal  of  the  tariff  I 
mean  to  affect  the  great  interests  ;  and  therefore  I  hope 
to  meet  the  views  of  my  honourable  friend,  and  to  gra- 
tify his  expectations  that  the  small  intorests  shall  be  at- 
tended to.  Now  I  shall  call  upon  the  manufacturers  of 
cotton — I  shall  call  upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  great 
articles  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen,  to  relinquish  the 
protection  which  they  now  enjoy.  Those  articles  that 
affect  particularly  the  labouring"  classes  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  treat  w  ith  more  forbearance.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, I  will  refer  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  The 
great  mass  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  consisting  of 
calicoes,  prints,  &c,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  ten 
per  cent.;  cotton  goods  made  up,  such  as  shirts 
and  stockings,  brought    from  abroad,  are  subject 
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to  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent.,  but  generally, 
cotton  manufactures  arc  liable  only  to  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent.  I  propose  that  all  now  imported  at  a  duty  of  10 
per  cent,  should  in  future  be  brought  in  duty  free,  and 
that  the  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  which  applies  to  certain 
articles  manufactured  abroad  from  cotton,  and  therefore 
in  a  certain  advanced  state,  shall  hereafter  be  liable  to  a 
duty  of  only  10  per  cent.  Articles  of  the  ordinary  cot- 
ton manufacture  shall  be  imported  free  of  all  duty, 
while  shirts,  stockings,  &c.  shall  pay  10  per  cent.,  in- 
stead of  20  per  cent.,  as  at  present  (some  confusion). 
The  only  favour  I  ask  of  the  house  is  this — that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  state  the  whole  of  my  plan  (hear,  hear), 
without  any  inferences  being  drawn  at  once  respecting 
a  particular  part  of  it  (cheers).  I  may  have  to  recom- 
mend precautions  in  the  first  part  of  my  proposal  which 
may  give  rise  to  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  rest, 
and  I  therefore  have  to  request  that  honourable  mem- 
bers will  for  the  present  suspend  their  judgments 
(cheers).  I  do  not  ask  you  to  suspend  your  judgments 
even  to  a  future  day,  but  merely  until  I  have  concluded 
my  observations  (hear,  hear).  I  am  the  more  anxious 
to  call  upon  the  manufacturers  to  set  the  example  in 
relinquishing  protective  duties,  because,  according  to  a 
very  high  authority,  it  was  not  the  agriculturist  but  the 
manufacturer  who  called  upon  the  legislature,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  adopt  the  protective  system.  The  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  interests  set  the  example  in 
requiring  protection,  and  it  is  but  right,  therefore,  that 
they  should  set  the  example,  as  I  doubt  not  they  will  do 
cheerfully,  in  now  relinquishing  protection.  Nothing 
can  be  more  marked  than  the  observations  made  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  b}-  one  who  had  no  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  agriculturists  ;  I  mean  Adam  Smith. 
Speaking  historically  he  says — "  Country  gentlemen  and 
farmers,  to  their  great  honour,  arc  of  all  persons  the  last 
who  are  subject  to  the  wretched  spirit  of  monopoly" 
(cheers,  and  much  laughter).  We  are  adverting  now 
to  the  origin  of  the  system,  and  Adam  Smith  must  be 
quoted  as  a  most  impartial  authority,  having  no  leaning 
or  bias  any  way ;  he  is  speaking  as  a  historian,  and  I 
.shall  beg  leave  to  repeat  what  I  was  reading  when  I 
broke  off,  in  consequence  of  interruption.  He  tells  us 
that  "country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  to  their  great 
honour,  are  of  all  persons  the  hist  who  are  subject 
ato  the  wretched  spirit  of  monopoly"  (loud  laughter). 
"  Country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  dispersed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  cannot  so  easily  combine  as  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  who,  being  collected  into 
towns,  and  accustomed  to  that  exclusive  corporation 
spirit  which  prevails  in  them,  naturally  endeavour  to 
obtain,  against  all  their  countrymen,  the  same  exclusive 
privilege  which  they  generally  possess  against  the  inha- 
bitants of  their  respective  towns.  They  accordingly  seem 
to  have  been  the  original  inventors  of  those  restraints 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  which  secure  to 
them  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market.  It  was  pro- 
bably in  imitation  of  them,  and  to  put  themselves  upon 
a  level  with  those  who,  they  found,  were  disposed  to  op- 
press them,  that  the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers  of 
Great  Britain  so  far  forgot  the  generosity  which  is  na- 
tural to  their  station,  as  to  demand  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  supplying  their  countrymen  with  corn  and 
butcher's  meat.  They  did  not  perhaps  take  time  to  con- 
sider how  much  less  their  interest  could  be  affected  by 
the  freedom  of  trade  than  that  of  the  people  whose  ex- 
ample they  followed."  That  extract  may  excite  laughter 
from  some  honourable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  but  my  belief  is  that  the  statement  made  in 
it  is  perfectly  correct.  Protection  was  first  pressed  upon 
the  legislature  by  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests, and  it  was  afterwards  extended  almost  as  a 
necessary  consequence  to  the  landed  interest.  I  have, 
therefore,  invited  cotton,  in  the  first  instance,  to  relin- 
quish protection.  I  propose  to  call  on  the  manufacturers 
of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax,  the  three  great  articles  con- 
cerned in  clothing,  to  relinquish  protection  as  applied  to 
them,  and  as  regards  the  coarser  articles  they  produce  . 
I  believe  they  can  do  it  without  injury  (cheers),  although 
there  will  be  some  loss  to  the  revenue.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  importation  of  some  articles  of  the  kind  will 
stimulate  their  exertions,  and  with  the  skill,  ingenuity, 
and  enterprise  that  exists  in  this  country,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  we  shall  beat  not  only  the  French  but  the  Saxon 
manufacturer  (cheers).  At  present,  in  the  case  of 
woollen  goods,  when  made  up  they  are  subject,  under 
the  tariff  of  1842,  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  In  woollen 
goods,  as  in  cotton,  I  propose  to  reduce  that  duty  from 
20  to  10  per  cent.  The  house  will  observe  that  in 
the  cotton  and  woollen  trade  we  have  given  the 
manufacturer  unrestricted  power  to  import  the  raw 
material  (hear,  hear,  hear).  The  same  rule  will  apply- 
to  linens.  Flax,  on  its  importation,  is  free  from 
any  duty.  As  I  said  the  other  night,  there  is  no  impost 
whatever,  and  there  has  been  none  for  many  years,  on 
foreign  flax.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  linens,  as  in 
woollens  and  cottons,  it  is  proposed  that  the  coarser 
articles  of  manufacture,  in  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  is  interested,  should  come  into  this  country  duty 
free.  Some  linen  articles,  it  is  true,  are  very  fine — they 
are  not  of  general  consumption,  hut  of  luxury;  but  with 
regard  to  these  I  do  not  propose  that  we  should  retain 
the  present  amount  of  duty.  Among  these,  cambrics 
and  somo  other  fabrics  maybe  included, and  upon  these 
the  duties  vary  according  to  the  article,  but  my  propo- 
sition is  (the  right  honourable  baronet  here  dropped  his 
voice,  and  we  cannot  be  answerable  for  the  precise 
words  of  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence),  that  the  duty 
on  made-up  linen  goods  should  be  reduced  one-half.  £So 
much  with  respect  to  these  three  great  falirics  ;  and  I 
now  approach  another  manufacture,  which  does  not  fall 
exactly  within  the  principle  applied  to  cottons,  woollens, 
and  linens,  but  with  respect  to  which  it  seems  of  great 
importance  to  make  a  great  reduction  in  the  present 
(July — I  mean  silks  (cheers).  It  may  be  supposed  that 
the  existing  duty  on  silks  operates  as  a  protection  to  the 


domestic  manufacture.  You  have  a  duty  which  you 
call  30  per  cent.,  but  as  regards  many  articles  it  is  a 
great  deal  higher,  and  a  false  reliance  is  placed  upon 
it  as  a  protection  to  domestic  manufacture.  It  is  no 
such  thing.  There  are  many  houses  in  Paris  and  on 
the  coast  who  will  guarantee  the  delivery  of  goods  in 
London  for  half  the  amount  of  the  duty  (hear,  hear). 
The  duty,  therefore,  is  a  decided  encouragement  to 
smuggling,  and  it  is  a  delusion  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  labouring  class  employed  in  the 
silk'trade  to  suppose  that  they  are  enjoying  protection, 
while  they  are,  in  fact,  robbed  by  the  smuggler  anil  by 
t he  dishonest  consumer.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  some 
new  arrangement  of  the  silk  duties,  by  a  reduction  of 
the  amount  levied  upon  foreign  goods,  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prospect  of  the  domestic  interest  (hear, 
hear).  Such  a  course  would  stimulate  skill  and  industry 
among  us,  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  profits 
of  the  smuggler,  while  it  encouraged  a  lawful  and 
innocent  trade  to  the  destruction  of  one  that  is  unlawful 
and  immoral  (loud  cheers).  The  general  impression, 
as  I  have  said,  is  that  there  is  a  general  duty  of  30  per 
cent,  upon  silk  ;  but  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of 
the  duties  paid  upon  silk  at  present  ;  and  although  as 
to  some  the  duty  may  not  exceed  30  per  cent.,  as  to 
others  it  is  less  than  30  per  cent.  ;  and  as  to  many  it  is 
much  higher.  Crape,  for  instance,  pays  a  duty  of  not 
less  than  from  43  to  50  per  cent.,  and  velvet  from  34  to 
50  per  cent.  ;  fancy  silk  net,  called  tulle,  is  charged  a 
duty  of  from  36  to  "8  per  cent.,  and  manufactured  silk 
bonnets  not  less  than  145  per  cent.  ;  turbans  and  caps 
pay  at  least  as  much.  D  cs  any  man  believe,  however, 
that  any  French  turbans  or  caps  really  pay  a  duty  of 
145  percent.?  No  such  thing.  The  article,  I  believe, 
is  in  common  use  among  us,  but  it  is  introduced  by 
the  smuggler  (hear,  hear).  I  propose,  then,  a  new  ar- 
rangement ;  but  respecting  this  and  other  points  I  must 
not  enter  into  much  detail.  Of  course  my  proposals 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  members  to  morrow-morning, 
and  my  suggestion  is,  that  a  new  principle  should  be  es- 
tablished as  regards  the  silk  duties,  in  which  the  general 
rule  shall  be,  enumerating  every  article,  that  a  duty 
shall  be  imposed  of  so  much  per  pound.  I  would  give 
an  option  to  the  Custom-house  officer  ;  but  if  taken  ad 
valorem,  the  duty  shall  not  exceed  15/.  upon  every  100/. 
value.  The  general  rule  would  be  the  adoption  of  a 
duty  of  15  per  cent.,  instead  of  the  varying  and  capri- 
cious duties  now  called  30  per  cent.,  but  less  upon  some 
articles,  and  vastly  more  upon  others.  We  shall  then 
have  a  qualified  admission  of  the  article,  which  will  sti- 
mulate competition  and  do  no  injury  to  the  home  ma- 
nufacturer. It  seems  to  me  much  more  likely  that  it 
will  excite  him  to  greater  exertions  than  that  it  will  at 
all  reduce  the  amount  of  his  business.  I  will  now  speak 
of  paper,  I  mean  papcrhangings,  upon  which  there  is  a 
duty,  when  brought  into  this  country,  of  Is.  per  square 
yard,  and  it  is  paid  indiscriminately  upon  all  kinds.  I 
believe  it  possible  to  sell  for  a  single  fartliing  a  square 
yard  of  some  descriptions  of  paper  ;  but  upon  the 
finest,  that  which  has  gold  embroidery,  as  well  as  upon 
the  coarsest,  the  duty  is  Is.  per  square  yard.  As  the 
excise  duty  is,  I  believe,  only  a  farthing  a  yard,  the 
duty  of  Is.  a  yard  seems  exorbitant,  and  I  propose  to  re- 
duce that  duty  from  Is.  to  2d  (hear-,  hear).  I  now  ap- 
proach those  manufactures  that  are  connected  with  me- 
tals (some  laughter  and  confusion).  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  guess  what  may  or  may  not  excite 
the  risibility  of  some  honourable  members,  but  if  I 
could  avoid  such  points  I  would  willingly  doit,  in  order 
that  I  might  be  able  to  explain  myself  without  inter- 
ruption (loud  cheers).  I  will  enter  into  no  more 
details  than  are  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  with  respect 
to  metals,  I  would  observe  that  we  have  reduced  the 
duty  on  foreign  ores  ;  if,  therefore,  there  are  any  do- 
mestic manufacturers  who  ought  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  foreigners,  it  is  the  manufacturers  of  metals.  Ma- 
nufacturers of  metals,  generally  speaking,  are  protected 
by  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  I  propose  that 
with  respect  to  these,  and  other  articles  I  do  not  specifi- 
cally mention,  the  general  rule  for  the  future  should  be 
a  duty  not  exceeding  10  per  cent. ;  that  shall  be  the 
maximum  upon  articles  I  do  not  enumerate.  Of  course 
it  is  impossible  to  apply  that  rule  to  such  an  article  as 
paper  hangings  ;  and  I  mentioned  it  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  10  per  cent.  ;  but  wherever  at 
present  the  duty  upon  any  article  is  20  per  cent.,  my  re- 
commendation is,  that  it  should  be  reduced  in  future  to 
10  per  cent.,  and  that  is  to  lie  the  maximum.  Within 
the  rule  of  10  per  cent,  will  fall  brocade,  earthenware, 
and  some  others,  as  well  as  all  manufactures  of  hair.  At 
present  the  duty  is  20  per  cent,  upon  foreign  carriages, 
and  I  think  I  am  only  giving  a  proper  advantage  to  the 
consumers  in  tliis  country  by  making  a  reduction.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  article  so  extrava- 
gant in  price  as  carriages  in  London.  Compare  the 
price  of  an  Edinburgh  carriage  with  one  built  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  difference  is  most  exorbitant  (cheers). 
When  we  have  timber,  metal,  leather,  skill,  and  capital, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  carriages  built  abroad  should 
be  so  much  cheaper,  or  why  our  own  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  I  propose,  therefore, 
partly  in  order  to  promote  competition  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  carriages  in  this  country,  and  partly  in  order  to 
encourage  the  introduction  of  foreign  carriages,  that  the 
duty  should  be  reduced  to  10  percent.  There  is  another 
manufacture  with  regard  to  which  I  shall  suggest  the 
propriety  of  a  reduction  of  duty:  I  allude  to  candles. 
We  have  lowered  the  duty  on  wax  and  spermaceti,  and 
now  I  propose  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  candles  to  the 
extent  of  half  per  cent.  I  recommend,  likewise,  that  the 
duty  on  soap  shall  be  thus  reduced  :  hard  soap  is  now 
subject  to  a  duty  of  30  per  cent. ;  but  m  future  it  ought, 
I  think,  to  be  lowered  to  20  per  cent.  .  the  duty  on  soft 
soap  ought  to  be  reduced  from  20s.  to  14s.,  and  upon 
Naples  soap  from  56s.  to  16s.  [as  the  right  lion,  baronet 
dropped  his  voice  we  arc  not  sure  of  the  last  figures]. 


These  may  be  thought  by  some  minute  matters,  but  it:is 
of  great  importance  that  I  should  give  as  full  an  expla- 
nation as  I  can,  and  I  pass  over  other  articles  of  minor 
moment.  There  arc  many  mpon  which  the  duty  is  com- 
paratively trifling,  and  those  I  omit.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  simplification  of  the  tariff  in  the  year  1842,  I 
propose  to  carry  that  simplification  still  farther.  There 
were,  I  think,  nearly  1100  articles  in  the  tariff,  and  for 
the  convenience  of  alphabetical  arrangement  to  the  cus- 
toin -house  officers,  500  articles  on  which  the  duty  has 
been  abolished  are  retained  in  it.  I  wish  to  carry  that 
abolition  farther,  and  to  admit,  duty  free,  many  articles 
yet  remaining  in  the  tariff.  There  are  some  manufac- 
tures with  which  I  must  deal  specially,  and  others  re- 
garding which  I  cannot  now  state  precisely  the  amount 
of  duty,  but  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  apply  to  them  the 
general  rule  of  10  per  cent  In  respect  to  all  articles 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  leather,  we  have 
made  great  reductions,  and  I  now  come  to  an  important 
article  of  clothing — boots  and  shoes.  You  have  remitted 
the  duty  on  raw  hides  ;  they  arc  now  introduced  duty 
free.  You  have  remitted  also  the  duty  on  almost  every 
article  connected  with  the  tanning  process,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  abolish  the  duty  on  one  article  which  partakes 
more  of  the  character  of  a  raw  material  than  of  a  manu- 
facture—dressed hides,  with  a  view  to  lower  the  prica 
of  an  article  of  clothing  of  great  and  increasing  import- 
ance to  the  lower  classes.  For  the  sake  of  making  boots 
and  shoes  cheaper,  I  propose  to  extinguish  the  present 
duty  on  dressed  hides  ;  and  when  that  is  done  there 
will  not  be  a  single  raw  material  which  we  cannot  com- 
mand for  the  purposes  of  manufacture  without  the  pay- 
ment of  duty  (cheers).  Having  proceeded  so  far  I  shall 
recommend  to  diminish  the  duty  on  foreign  boots  and 
shoes,  in  order  to  reduce  what  I  consider  the  present 
rather  unreasonable  price  of  them  in  this  country.  They 
are  most  important  to  the  comfort  of  the  working 
classes;  and  my  suggestion  is,  that  we  should  lower  the 
duty  on  what  arc  called  boot-fronts  from  3s.  6d.  to  Is.  9d. 
per  dozen,  and  upon  the  larger  boot-fronts  from  5s.  6d. 
to  2s.  9d.  per  dozen.  The  duty  on  manufactured  hoots 
I  would  reduce  from  1/.  8s.  to  14s.  per  dozen,  and  on 
shoes  from  14s.  to  7s.  per  dozen.  I  propose  also  to  lower 
the  duty  on  hats ;  and  to  carry  now  into  effect  a  reduc- 
tion postponed  in  the  year  1842 — lam  afraid  not  wisely 
—  upon  straw-plat ;  at  present  it  is  7s.  6d.  per  lb.,  and 
I  wish  to  reduce  it  to  5s.  per  lb. ;  the  duty  on  straw  hats 
I  would  make  5s.  per  dozen,  instead  of  8s.  6d.  I  have 
already  urged  a  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  silk  manu- 
facture, and  I  propose  also  to  reduce  the  duty  on  what 
I  consider  rather  a  raw  material  than  a  manufactured 
article  connected  with  our  siik  manufacture,  Imeandycd 
thrown  silk.  I  hope  I  am  convincing  the  house  that  I 
am  disposed  to  act  fairly  and  impartially  in  the  applica- 
tion of  my  principle,  and  I  believe  I  have  now  exhausted 
every  article  that  can  be  called  an  article  of  manufac- 
ture, as  the  word  "manufacture"  is  now  generally  used. 
Upon  all  articles  of  clothing,  use,  and  consumption,  I 
have  stated  the  general  principle  I  would  apply  ;  and  I 
come  now  to  an  item  of  great  importance,  which,  though 
a  manufacture  in  common  parlance,  docs  not  strictly  fall 
within  that  denomination,  and  with  regard  to  which  I 
apprehend  a  reduction  ought  to  be  made.  I  propose  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  brandy  and  foreign  spirits  (cheers). 
At  present,  the  duty  on  brandy  is  not  less  than  22s.  10d., 
and.if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  consumption  of  French 
brandy  at  this  moment  is  not  so  great,  or,  at  all  events, 
not  greater  than  it  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. This  fact,  I  apprehend,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  exorbitant  amount  of  duty  as  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  article  itself.  Now  brandy,  like  silk,  is  an 
article  in  respect  to  which  appearances  are  delusive  : 
there  is  no  article,  unless  it  be  silk,  in  which  smuggling 
so  much  prevails  as  iu  brandy  (cheers.)  The  diminu- 
tion of  duty,  therefore,  is  no  necessary  diminution  of 
protection  to  the  makerof  domestic  spirits.  We  are  bound 
to  prevent  smuggling,  and  if  we  can,  to  convert  an  un- 
lawful into  a  lawful  traffic,  and  I  propose  that  the  pre- 
sent duty  on  brandy,  Geneva,  and  foreign  spirits  gene- 
rally, [shall  be  reduced  from  22s.  lOd.  to  15s.  There 
remains  one  article  to  which  I  shall  advert  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  arrangement  was  made  only  as  re- 
cently as  last  year,  but  the  duty  on  which  I  also 
propose  now  to  reduce.  I  allude  to  sugar  (much 
cheering  from  the  Opposition  benches.)  It  is  quite 
impossible  with  reference  to  this  article,  which  must 
necessarily  become  the  subject  of  prolonged  discussions, 
that  I  should  enter  into  details  ;  and,  avoiding  details,  I 
shall  on  the  present  occasion  submit  to  the  house  fU 
intentions  ot  her  Majesty's  Government,  I  am  afrai 
the  proposal  I  have  to  make  will  not  at  all  meet  « ith 
the  approbation  of  those  who  cheered  the  mention  of 
sugar  by  me  (hear,  hear),  but  on  the  present  occasion  I 
shall  not  argue  the  matter,  but  state  our  proposal  Last 
year  I  estimated  the  probable  amount  of  the  increased 
consumption  of  sugar  at  not  less  than  50,000  tons,  but 
that  increased  consumption  did  not  exceed  38,000  tons. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  that  consumption  will  go  on  in- 
creasing hereafter,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  possible  to  cal- 
culate the  ratio  at  which  it  will  proceed,  or  to  tell  the 
amount  of  free  labour  sugar  that  will  be  brought  into 
competition  with  British  colonial  sugar.  I  supposed 
that  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  free  labour  sugar 
would  be  25,000  tons,  but  the  amount  actually  brought 
into  consumption  has  fallen  far  short  of  that  calculation. 
I  believe  the  defalcation  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
total  failure  of  the  crop  in  Cuba,  and  by  the  augmented 
price  of  sugar-  on  the  Continent  of  Europe:  the  supplies 
we  might  have  received  were,  therefore,  diverted  to 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  think  it  can  be  shown  tlutt 
these  two  causes  will  account,  in  a  great  degree,  for 
our  diminished  supply.  I  feel  myself  still  bound  to  say, 
that  British  colonial  sugar  can  bear  additional  compe- 
tition with  sugar  the  produce  of  free  labour  ;  and  I  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  make  any  relaxation  with  regard  to  countries  pro- 
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dttciiio'  sugar  by  slave  labour  (bear,  hear,  hear).   I  must 
still  contend  for  that  ;  but  as  to  sugar  the  produce  of 
free  labour,  and  wlule  the  competition  shall  be  limited 
to  su^ar  so  produced,  her  Majesty's  Government  have  not 
thought  it  right  to  exempt  sugar  from  the  general  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  (cheers).  Assuming,  therefore,  that 
the  competition  is  to  be  confined  to  sugar  the  produce 
of  free  labour,  we  propose  to  deduct  3s.  6d.  from  the 
amount  of  the  present  differential  duty.   In  the  case  of 
Muscovado  sugar,  the  amount  of  differential  duty  is  9s. 
4d  •  in  the  case  of  claved  sugar,  it  is  lis.  9d.  ;  and  m 
both  we  propose  to  reduce  the  amount  of  differential 
dntv  bv  3s.  6d.,  making  it  5s.  lOd.  on  Muscovado  sugar, 
and  8s'  3d.  on  claved  sugar.    In  concluding  this  review 
of  the  different  articles,  I  might  say  nearly  all  articles 
on  which  import  duties  are  levied,  I  come  to  those  which 
are  connected  with  agriculture.    (Considerable  anxiety 
was  here  evinced  bv  all  parts  of  the  house  and  a  general 
murmur  and  whisper  were  heard.)    There  are  many 
articles  of  this  kind  of  first-rate  importance  on  which 
heaw  duties  are  imposed,  but  on  which  those  heavy 
duties  do  not  operate  as  a  protection,  and  I  may  take 
as  an  instance  tobacco.    In  making  the  extensive 
chances  which,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty  s  govern- 
ment I  am  now  proposing,  I  hope  that  considerations 
of  revenue  will  be  allowed  to  have  their  due  weight.  I 
admit  that  the  arguments  may  be  most  cogent  as  to  par- 
ticular items,  but  the  house  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the 
importance  of  not  breaking  down  a  large  source  of  pub- 
lic income.    The  demand  this  year  on  account  of  these 
reductions  must  be  great,  and  considerations  of  public 
interest  and  of  national  defence  will  leave  us  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  make  that  demand.    Revenue,  therefore, 
must  be  duly  regarded  where  interests  of  such  great 
public  magnitude  are  involved,  and  the  house  must  not 
fail  to  remember  that  the  reductions  I  am  suggesting 
will  necessarilv  occasion  a  considerable  defalcation.  On 
ftie  other  hand,  it  becomes  our  duty,  not  with  any  hostile 
intention,  but  with  a  view  to  a  provident  regard  for  our 
defences,  to  recommend  a  considerable  increase  of  our 
naval  and  military  establishments  (hear).    Those  who 
mav  think  that  there  are  still  duties  extravagantly  high, 
must  exercise  such  a  degree  of  forbearance  as  not  to  re- 
commend simultaneous  reductions  (hear).    I  will  first 
refer  to  those  articles  of  agricultural  produce,  which  are 
immediately  connected  with  the  food  of  the  people. 
I  will,  in  the  first  instance,  take  seeds— grass  and  other 
seeds  ;  and  I  have  a  deep  conviction  that  a  reduction 
of  dutv  upon  them,  so  far  from  being  a  removal  of  pro- 
tection to  agriculture,  will  be  conferring  a  benefit  upon 
it.    Let  us  look  at  the  article  of  clover  ;  it  is  surely  im- 
possible to  maintain  that  the  heavy  duty  for  some  years 
applied  to  clover  operated  as  a  protection  to  agriculture. 
Upon  manv  parts  of  the  country  the  duty  on  clover  seed 
was.  in  fact,  a  heavy  burden.   In  1823,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  you  levied  a  duty  upon  clover  seed  of  not  less 
than  144,000/.  ;  but  how  small  a  portion  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts  was  benefited  by  it.    Clover  seed  was  ne- 
cessary when  farming  was  best  conducted,  for  it  was 
most  importantly  conducive  to  the  improved  system  of 
husbandry.    Some  few  counties  of  England  were  pro- 
ducers of  clover  seed  ;  but  speaking  generally,  the  duty 
on  clover  see».  was  not  a  protection  but  a  burden  upon 
agriculture  ;  and  with  respect  to  all  seeds  of  the  kind, 
to  repeal  the  dntv  will  not  be  to  remove  a  protection. 
It  is  stated  that  the  duty  levied  on  clover  last  year  pro- 
duced 75,000?.,  whereas  in  former  years,  before  the  re- 
duction, it  amounted  to  nearly  150,0007.    For  the  sake 
chiefly  of  simplifying,  the  house  will  recollect  that  I  have 
reduced  foreign  manufactures  generally  to  a  uniform 
duty  of  10  per  cent.,  and  as  relates  to  seeds,  my  propo- 
sition is  that  in  no  case  the  duty  shall  exceed  5s.  per 
cwt.    In  some  cases,  leek  and  onion  seed  for  instance, 
the  present  duty  is  not  less  than  20s.  per  cwt.,  but  my 
suggestion  is,  that  as  to  all  the  maximum  duty  should 
be  5s.  per  cwt.    I  have  already  adverted  incidentally 
to  that  most  valuable  department  of  agriculture,  the 
fattening  of  cattle.    I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  fattening  cattle  as  in- 
strumental in  the  improved  system  of  agriculture 
The  increase  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  by  means  of 
manure,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  manure,  let  it 
come  from  where  it  will,  that,  with  respect  to  its  ferti 
lising  power,  can  enter  into  competition  with  that  de- 
rived from  the  cattle  fed  on  the  soil  itself.    You  cannot 
conduce  more  to  the  improvement  of  inferior  soils  than 
by  encouraging  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle,  and 
promoting  the  application  of  their  manure  to  increasing 
fertility.    I  propose  therefore  that  an  article  of  grain 
which  I  believe  might  be  applied  to  the  fattening  of 
cattle  shall  hereafter  be  imported  duty  free  (cheers).  It 
is  an  article  of  immense  importance — maize,  or  Indian 
corn  (cheers).    I  propose  that  the  duty  upon  it  shall  be 
he  hereafter  and  immediately  nominal  (hear,  hear).  I 
do  not  consider  that  by  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
maize  I  am  depriving  agriculture  of  any  protection.  I 
mnderstand  that  in  the  Linked  States  maize  is  used  partly 
as  human  food  ;  and  that  in  this  country  its  utility  as 
human  food  is  too  mnch  disregarded.    In  some  parts  of 
the  Continent  it  is  held  to  make  excellent  food,  and  it 
might  be  advantageously  applied  in  the  same  way  in 
Great  Britain.    To  promote  the  free  import  of  maize  it 
seems  to  me,  that  so  far  from  doing  agriculture  a  disservice, 
it  will  be  doing  it  a  benefit,  by  promoting  the  nourish- 
ment and  fattening  of  cattle.    For  nearly  the  same 
reasons,  I   suggest  that  buckwheat  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rule,  namely,  that  the  duty  should 
be  mademcrcly  nominal.    I  propose, likewise,  that  meal 
should  be  introduced  upon  the  same  terms  as  grain, 
If  any  honourable  gentleman  can  ascertain  the  enor- 
mous sums  now  paid  by  our  best  farmers  in  the  pur- 
chase of  linseed  cake  and  rape  cake,  I  think  they  will 
agree  with  me,  that  to  give  increased  facilities  to  the 
introduction  of  such  articles  will  be  doing  no  disservice  to 
agriculture.   The  demand  for  this  cake  is  so  great,  that 


the  price  is  gradually  rising,  and  the  consumption  on 
some  tamis  is  daily  increasing  ;  on  some  farms,  linseed 
and  rape  cake  chiefly  provide  the  manure  for  the  better 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  following  is  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  price  of  Unseed  and  rape  cake  at  various 
recent  periods : — 

l'rice  of  Linseed  Cakes  per  1000,  in  the  month  of 
January,  1840....  £0  0   0   to £10   0  0 

—  1844....  10  0   0   to    10  10  0 

—  1810....  12   0   0    to    12    5  0 
Price  of  Rape  Cake  perton. 

January,  1843  »  5  0 

—  1844          5   5    0    to  £5  10  0 

December,  1844....    4  5   0   to     4  10  0 

January,  1846....    5  17   0   to     0    0  0 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a  merchant,  strongly 
recommending,  as  a  source  of  great  advantage  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  the  import  of  another  article,  much 
employed  in  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle  in  the 
United  States;  it  is  there  called  rice-feed,  and  it  is  the 
refuse  of  rice  which  is  ground  up  and  given  to  beasts, 
Which  are  said  to  thrive  better  upon  it  than  on  linseed 
cake.  It  seems  that  this  material  is  at  present  excluded, 
on  the  ground  that  it  comes  under  the  description  of 
meal,  but  I  believe  that  the  admission  of  it  would  enable 
us  better  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  foreign 
breeder,  and  would  so  far  be  an  advantage  to  agricul- 
ture.   I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  those  articles 
of  agricultural  produce  which  are  immediately  connected 
with  the  food  of  man  (renewed  murmurs).  On  this  great 
question,  on  which  of  course  I  anticipate  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  I  have  to  meet  those  on  the  one  hand 
who  contend  for  no  delay  and  no  qualification  (cheers); 
and  on  the  other,  those  who  insist  that  there  shall  be  no 
relaxation  of  the  present  amount  of  protection  (cheers). 
My  object  will  be,  if  possible,  to  make  some  adjustment 
of  this  question  in  which  both  sides  mav  concur  (hear, 
hear)  :  I  know  that  neither  will  approve  of  it  (cheers 
and  laughter  J.  I  know,  I  say,  that  neither  will  approve 
of  it  (renewed  cheers).  I  know  that  I  must  meet  the  dis- 
approbation, possibly  the  opposition,  of  those  who  usually 
sit  on  this  side  of  the  house  (ministerial  cheers). 
Probably  I  may  have  to  encounter  equal  resistance  from 
the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  (cheers  from  the 
Opposition  side).  But  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment I  beg  to  say  that  our  desire  is,  without  favour 
or  undue  partiality,  to  suggest  that  which  we  believe  to 
be  just,  and  calculated  to  terminate  that  conflict,  the 
continuance  of  which  all  must  lament.  I  trust  to  be  able 
to  remove  those  causes  of  jealousy  and  dissension  be- 
tween different  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  so  as 
not  injuriously  to  affect  any  one  class,  and  j  et  to  pro- 
mote the  general  interest  of  all  (cheers).    I  consider  it 
for  the  public  advantage  at  least  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  final  settlement  (much  cheering).    I  am  not  about 
to  propose  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  grain,  and  what  I  shall  propose  will  be  an  earnest 
of  the  principle  on  which  we  shall  act.    I  am  induced 
to  recommend  the  immediate  reduction  of  duty  on  some 
articles  of  primary  importance  in  contributing  to  the 
food  of  man.    I  will  first  state  the  articles  with  respect 
to  which  I  propose  that  there  shall  be  either  reduction 
or  repeal  ;  as  to  all  I  shall  recommend  an  immediate 
reduction,  but  I  will  first  advert  to  those  on  which  I 
propose  an  immediate  and  total  repeal.    Speaking  of 
articles  of  consumption,  I  propose  an  extensive  review 
of  the  duties  on  all  articles  included  in  the  tariff  which 
enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  people.    As  I  stated, 
I  propose  to  make  an  immediate  reduction  upon  the 
whole,  though  not  the  repeal  of  the  whole.   On  the  part 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  I  recommend  that  the 
duty  should  be  immediately  reduced  to  one-half  :  upon 
butter  from  1/.  to  10s.,  cheese  from  10s.  to  5s.,  hops 
from  4/.  10s.,  to  2l.  5s.    The  duty  on  cured  fish  I  would 
reduce  to  Is.  per  cwt.    These  are  the  articles  of  agri- 
cultural produce  on  which  I  propose  the  immediate  re- 
peal.   I  propose  also  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  all  articles  which  constitute  meat  food.    I  propose 
that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  bacon  shall  be  absolute 
and  immediate.    On  fresh  beef,  on  salt  beef,  on  salt 
pork,  on  fresh  pork,  on  potatoes,  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  the  duty  shall  be  forthwith  and  immediately  abo- 
lished (hear).    Everything  then  which  enters  into  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  everything  of  animal  food,  shall 
be  admitted  at  once  duty  free  (cheers.)    1  believe  that 
the  agriculturist  need  fear  no  foreign  competition  in  con- 
sequence of  this  ;  for,  in  dealing  with  him  as  with  the 
manufacturer,  I  conceive  that  1  have  given  to  the  agri- 
culturist increased  facilities  in  meeting  competition,  by 
removing  the  duty  from  oil  cake,  rape  cake, and  linseed 
cake,  with  which  he  feeds  his  cattle.    Then  I  propose, 
having  reduced  the  duty  on  what  may  be  considered  the 
manufactured  articles  of  food,  at  once  to  remove  the 
duty  on  the  importation  of  animals.    I  propose,  with 
respect  to  all  animals  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  they  should  conic  in  duty  free. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  retaining  the  duty  on  asses, 
still  less  on  many  other  animals  mentioned  in  the  tariff 
(a  laugh)  ;  but  with  respect  to  all  animals,  I  propose,  aJSB 
proof  of  our  adherence  to  the  principles  which  I  have 
laid  down,  I  propose  that  they,  as  well  as  meat,  should 
be  free  from  duty  (hear,  hear).    It  has  been  represented 
to  mc,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  levy  an  equal  amount  of  duty 
on  cattle  fatted  abroad,  and  on  lean  animals  imported 
from  abroad  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  there  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  agriculturist  in  getting  access  to  the 
lean  animal,  whilst  there  would  be  none  in  admitting 
the  fatted  animal  ;  at  any  rate  my  proposition  will  re- 
dress that  inequality  (hear,  and  a  laugh)  ;  and  I  must 
say  tliat  I  trust  the  increased  means  of  fattening  cattle 
which  will  be  afforded,  coupled  with  the  great  facility  of 
getting  lean  cattle,  and  the  ready  means  of  converting 
them  into  valuable  food  for  the  people  of  this  country, 
will  be  considered  as  some  compensation  for  the  removal 
of  the  duty  from  the  fatted  animal  (hear).    I  hope,  also, 
that  those  connected  with  agriculture  will  bear  in  mind, 
whilst  I  am  proposing  these  reductions,  that  I  have  al- 
ready proposed  the  removal  of  protection  from  some  of 


the  great  articles  of  manufacture  (hear,  hear) — that  I 
have  not  directed  their  attention  to  tlie  removal  of  pro- 
tection from  the  landed  interest  only ;  but  that  I  have 
called,  as  I  always  do  call,  on  the  manufacturer  to  set  the 
first  example  of  the  relinquishment  of  protection.  They 
will  l>ear  in  mind  that  the  farm-servant  can  command  a 
cheaper  supply  of  clothing  than  he  could  before,  and  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  they  will  not  be  indisposed  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  those  whom  I  have  called  on  first  to 
relinquish  their  claims  to  protection  (hear).    Sir,  I  now 
will  state,  with  the  permission  of  the  house,  the  proposal 
which  I  intend  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws 
(sensation).    I  have  already  said  that  I  exempt  soma 
articles  of  grain  from  duty  altogelher.    I  have  said  that 
maize  and  buckwheat  will  be  admitted  duty  free  (hear). 
Now,  on  the  one  hand,  though  I  do  not  propose  the  im- 
mediate repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  I  ain  yet  in  the  hope 
of  making  a  final  adjustment  of  the  question,  whilst 
undue  apprehension  is  prevented,  and  time  is  given  for 
the  adjustment  of  agriculture  to  the  new  state  of  cir- 
cumstances (hear,  hear).     Though  I  propose  a  tempo- 
rary continuance  of  protection  (hear,  hear),  I  do  pro- 
pose that  the  bill  shall  contain  a  distinct  enactment  that 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  foreign  grain  shall  be 
imported  into  this  country  duty  free  (loud  cheers).  I 
am  deeply  convinced  that  any  intermediate  proposition 
would  be  of  no  avail  (renewed  cheers).     It  would  have 
been  out  of  my  power,  as  I  explained  to  the  house  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  have  suggested  any  modification  of 
the  existing  Corn  Law  with  a  guarantee  to  have  conti- 
nued that  modification  (hear,  hear).    That,  I  say,  would 
have  been  out  of  my  power.    I  feel  that  the  choice  is 
between  the  maintenance  intact  of  the  existing  amount 
of  protection  in  every  branch,  and  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  for  an  ultimate  settlement  by  means  of  a 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  (cheers).    I  propose 
therefore  that  there  shall  be  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  protection  on  corn,  and  T  propose  that  the 
continuance  of  the  duty  so  reduced  shall  be  limited  to  a 
period  of  three  years  (cheers).    This  act,  if  it  shall  meet 
the  sanction  of  this  house,  will  contain  a  provision  that 
at  that  period  of  the  year  when  T  believe  there  will  be  the 
least  inconvenience  from  the  termination  of  protection, 
viz.,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  oats,  barley,  and 
wheat,  shall  be  subjected  only  to  that  nominal  rate 
of  dutv  which  I  propose  to  apply  now  at  once  to 
maize  and  buckwheat  (hear,  hear).     The  next  point 
which  we  had  to  determine  was  as  to  what  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  the  law  should  be  during  the  continu- 
ance of  protection.    My  opinion,  I  am  bound  to  say,  as 
to  the  policy  of  providing  immediately  for  a  great  re- 
duction of  "the  duty  on  corn  remains  unchanged  (hear, 
hear).    I  cannot  admit  that  I  took  an  erroneous  esti- 
mate—I regret  that  it  is  so — I  wish  I  had — but  I  cannot 
admit,  I  say,  that  lhave  over-stated  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure which"  before  the  arrival  of  next  harvest  may  be  felt 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  I  think,  not  only  looking 
to  the  prospects  of  next  spring,  but  looking  to  the  con- 
sequence of  a  deficiency  of  food,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  take  precautions,  as  far  as  the  Legislature 
can  take  precautions,  against  the  evil  day  (hear,  hear). 
It  is  possible  that  the  results  of  that  deficiency  may  be 
more  extensive  and  permanent  than  we  think  of.  I 
am  sure  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  take  advantage  of  this 
calamity  in  one  view  ;  and  to  extract  benefit  from  it, 
bv  introducing  amongst  the  people  of  Ireland  a  desire 
for  better  food  than  potatoes  afford  (cheers),  and  thus  to 
diminish  the  chance,  to  which  they  will  possibly  be 
liable,  of  a  recurrence  of  this  great  visitation  by  which 
the  food  of  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  is  rendered 
uncertain  (hear,  hear).    We  have  yet  to  consider  what 
provision  is  to  be  made  for  them — what  substitute  is  to 
be  provided  for  all  the  unsound  potatoes  which,  had 
they  been  sound,  would  have  formed  the  food  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Ireland.    It  is  impossible  to  pro- 
vide an  immediate  substitute  which  would  prove  satis- 
factory.   You  may  think  that  the  pota'o  is  a  most  in- 
sufficient  article  of  subsistence  ;  but  you  can't  for 
two  or  three  years  to  come,  do  what  you  will,  dispense 
with  the  rel  ancc  on  potatoes.  In  such  a  position,  the  most 
provident  arrangement  which  can  be  come  to  must  be 
suggested.    I  am  not  about  to  propose  now  what  I 
proposed  on  the  1st  Nov.,  the  immediate  suspension  of 
the  duty  on  wheat  by  an  order  in  council  ;  but  I  think 
it  is  of  importance  to  make  such  reductions  in  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  duties  as  shall  realise  a  great  part  of  the 
advantage  which  might  have  been  derived  from  opening 
the  ports.    I  wish  to  have  but  one  law  enduring  for 
the  limited  period  to  which  I  have  referred  ;  but  I  wish 
in  that  law  to  take  every  necessary  precaution  against 
impending  danger  (hear,"  hear),    i  propose,  therefore, 
that  there" shall  be  for  the  present,  and  immediately,  a 
great  reduction  in  the  duty  on  wheat,  and  that  that 
amount  so  reduced  shall  endure  only  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, there  being  a  guarantee,  by  express  enactment  in 
the  bill,  that  on  «h«  arrival  of  that  period  the  then  exist- 
ing duty  shall  be  converted  into  a  mere  nominal  duty. 
What  then  shall  be  the  nature  of  the  law  which  is  to  en- 
dure for  a  limited  period?    My  colleagues  and  myself 
have  approached  this  question  wholly  unprejudiced,  and 
with  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  general  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Our  desire  has  been 
to  propose  a  law,  temporary  in  its  relations,  which  ap- 
pears to  us,  on  the  whole,  best  suited  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  present  case,  and  best  calculated  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  the  country  during  the  period  for 
which  it  is  intended.  The  rate  of  duty  under  the  existing 
law,  on  other  descriptions  of  grain,  has  been  regulated 
by  the  rate  of  duty  on  wheat.    We  propose,  therefore, 
tliat  the  rates  of  duty  on  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  rye 
shall  be  governed  as  nearly  as  possible,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  law,  if  it  meet  with  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament, by  the  principles  which  will  apply  to  wheat ; 
that  is,  that  there  shall  be  a  reduction  of  a  correspond- 
ing amount  applied  to  all.    But  I  propose  that  imme- 
diately from  the  passing  of  this  act,  all  grain,  the  pro- 
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duce  of  British  colonial  possessions  out  of  bond,  shall  be 
admitted  at  a  nominal  duty  (hear,  hear).  I  propose  that 
in  all  cases  those  restrictions  which  apply  to  meal,  the 
produce  of  grain,  shall  be  removed.  I  presume  that 
they  were  established  for  the  protection  of  the  milling 
interest  of  this  country — I  believe  them,  however,  to  be 
wholly  unnecessary.  They  are  not  applied  to  flour,  the 
produce  of  wheat ;  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
applied  to  meal,  the  produce  of  barley,  or  any  other  grain. 
Now,  on  the  one  hand,  I  offer  to  those  who  insist  on  the 
immediate  and  unqualified  removal  of  those  laws,  the 
unrestricted  importation — at  least,  the  importation  at  a 
nominal  duty — of  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  all  kinds  of 
meal,  the  produce  of  British  colonial  possessions,  out  of 
bond.  One  great  article,  also  the  produce  of  the  United 
States — the  article  of  maize — to  the  free  produce  of 
which  the  United  States  attaches  the  utmost  importance, 
we  propose  should  be  admitted  duty  free,  and  at  once. 
I  now  come  to  the  provisions  with  respect  to  other 
descriptions  of  grain,  which  we  propose  to  adopt  during 
the  period  whilst  foreign  grain  is  to  be  subjected  to 
duty.  We  have  attempted  to  meet  some  of  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  varying  the  rate  of  duty ; 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  fixed  any  duty  which  would 
be  considered  valuable  in  the  shape  of  protection  would 
not  have  answered  the  purpose  which  we  desired  to  at- 
tain— of  making  an  immediate  reduction  in  the  price  of 
foreign  grain,  on  account  of  the  temporary  exigencies 
of  the  country  (hear,  hear).  We  propose,  therefore, 
that  the  enactment  to  endure  for  three  years  shall  be  to 
this  effect,  "  That  until  the  1st  day  of  February,  1849, 
the  following  duties  shall  be  levied  on  wheat  if  imported 
from  any  foreign  country.  Whenever  the  average  price 
of  wheat  made  up  and  published  in  the  manner  required 
by  law  shall  be  for  every  quarter  under 


48s.  the  duty  shall  be   10s. 

over  48s.  and  under  49s   9s. 

40s   50s   8s. 

50s   51s   7s. 

51s   52s   6s. 

52s   53s   5s. 


and  that  whenever  the  price  of  grain  made  up  and  pub- 
lished in  the  manner  required  by  law  shall  exceed  53s., 
there  shall  then  be  an  invariable  duty  of  4s.  per  quar- 
ter." That  is  to  say,  that  there  shall  be  no  temptation 
to  hold  grain  when  the  price  shall  exceed  54s.,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  shilling  of  extra  duty  (hear, 
hear).  The  enactments  which  wc  shall  propose  with 
respect  to  all  other  descriptions  of  grain  will  precisely 
follow  the  scale  which  we  have  adopted  with  regard  to 
wheat.  It  would,  however,  perhaps  be  more  convenient 
for  the  house,  considering  the  time  I  have  already  occu- 
pied, that  I  should  rather  refer  them  to  the  details  which 
will  be  printed  to-morrow  morning,  than  go  through 
the  whole  now  as  regards  oats  and  barley  (hear,  hear). 
It  may  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  state  that 
the  same  general  rule  will  be  adopted  in  all  (hear,  hear). 
There  would  now,  therefore,  be  levied  on  wheat,  instead 
of  a  duty  of  16s.,  one  of  4s.  ;  and  every  other  grain  at 
the  present  prices  taken  out  of  bond  for  consumption  in 
the  home  market,  would  be  subject  to  a  merely  nominal 
duty  (hear,  hear).  That  is  the  arrangement  for  the  ad- 
justment of  this  great  question  which  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  induced  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of 
Parliament.  We  propose  to  accompany  that  arrange- 
ment with  other  provisions  calculated — I  will  not  say  to 
give  compensation— but  calculated,  in  my  firm  belief, 
materially  to  advance  the  interests  of  that  portion  of  the 
community  which,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  will  be 
called  on  to  relinquish  their  protection.  I  believe  it  is 
possible  to  suggest  arrangements  not  affecting  the  inte- 
rests of  other  portions  of  the  community,  yet  materially 
benefiting  theirs,  by  introducing  reforms  in  the  levying 
of  duties,  and  in  the  application  of  the  burdens  which 
are  to  be  raised.  I  thank  them  for  having  permitted 
me  without  interruption  to  state  all  those  portions  of  my 
proposal  which  might  appear  to  be  bearing  heavily  on 
them.  I  am  obliged  to  them  for  the  forbearance  with 
which  they  have  permitted  me  to  go  through  that  part 
of  my  proposed  measure  (hear,  hear).  I  will  now  state 
what  are  the  measures  with  which  we  propo.-.e  to  ac- 
company this  great  present  reduction,  and  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  protection — measures  which,  I  be- 
lieve, will  prove  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  that 
interest  in  whose  welfare  this  country  is  deeply  inte- 
rested (hear,  hear).  Let  us  review  some  of  the  burdens 
which  do  fall  immediately  on  land  ;  but  burdens  which 
are,  in  my  opinion,  some  of  them  at  least,  capable  of 
alleviation,  not  by  their  transfer  to  other  parties,  but  by 
the  introduction  of  reforms  into  the  mode  of  their  levy. 
Now,  first,  let  me  take  the  existing  arrangement  with  re- 
spect to  one  great  source  of  expenditure — to  one  great 
burden  which  is  constantly  and  justly  complained  of  by 
the  agriculturists — I  mean  the  amount  of  rate  which  is 
levied  for  highways  (hear,  hear).  Is  it  not  quite  pos- 
sible, without  subjecting  other  parties  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  highways,  to  introduce  reforms  into  the 
mode  of  raising  the  highway  rate  which  might  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  agriculturists  ?  I  believe  it  is  pos- 
sible (hear,  hear).  What  is  the  law  at  present  with 
respect  to  highways?  There  are  at  least  16,000  local 
authorities,  each  of  which  has  charge  of  the  highways. 
As  railways  advance,  whilst  turnpike  roads  arc  in  many 
cases  becoming  of  little  importance,  highways,  which 
have  hitherto  been  of  little  advantage  to  the  public,  are 
becoming  of  increased  importance.  But  where  a  high- 
way is  a  continuous  channel  of  communication  passing 
through  different  p:trishes,  that  same  highway  is  under 
the  control  of  every  parish  through  which  it  passes,  and 
as  I  have  before  said,  the  total  number  of  parish  authori- 
ties is  not  less  than  16,000.  The  practice  of  keeping  up 
the  repair  of  the  roads  is  to  have  a  nominal  appoint- 
ment of  a  paid  surveyor  in  each  parish,  who  absolutely 
knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  construction  of  roads 
(hear,  hear,  hear)  ;  or  even  if  they  did — if  they  had 
double  the  ability  which  they  do  possess,  the  existence  of 
different  surveyors  on  one  highway  is  necessarily  a  de- 


fective .arrangement.  That  each  portion  of  the  highway 
should  be  subject  to  a  parochial  authority,  distinct  from 
the  other  portions  in  other  parishes,  and  that  the  high- 
way should  be  thus  subjected  to  numerous  local  autho- 
rities, must  evidently  tend  to  increased  outlay,  to  great 
abuse,  and  generally  to  a  laxity  of  expenditure,  and  a 
bad  system  of  repair,  which  it  is  desirous  should  be 
avoided  in  future  (hear,  hear).  There  is  at  present  in  ex- 
istence an  act  of  Parliament  which  permits  the  voluntary 
union  of  parishes  into  local  districts,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  most  effectual  superintendence  and  repair  of  the  roads ; 
but  as  the  union  of  the  parishes  for  that  purpose  is  re- 
quired under  the  act  to  be  voluntary,  there  is  hardly  any 
instance  in  which  that  union  has  taken  place,  in  which 
the  voluntary  power  of  forming  such  a  district  has  been 
exercised.  What  I  propose  is  this — and  in  proposing,  I 
do  not  bring  it  forward  as  a  relief  to  agriculture  from 
any  burden,  but  as  a  means  of  benefiting  the  agricultu- 
ral interests,  by  greatly  improving  the  communication 
by  highways  throughout  the  country  (hear,  hear).  I 
propose,  therefore,  that  what  is  now  a  power  of  voluntary 
union  on  the  part  of  the  parishes  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory (cheers).  If  we  adopt  the  same  extent  of  dis- 
trict for  those  local  unions  as  that  which  is  selected  for 
the  poor  law  unions,  it  will  be  600  local  authorities 
throughout  the  country  ;  and  I  propose  to  compel  the 
parishes  in  those  districts  to  form  such  unions  for  the 
purpose  of  the  superintendence  and  repair  of  the  roads 
(hear,  hear).  I  also  propose  that  such  union,  when  so 
formed,  should  have  the  power  of  appointing  a  surveyor  of 
the  roads  for  that  particular  district ;  the  surveyor  so 
appointed  to  be  a  properly  qualified  professional  man, 
who  is  to  have  the  entire  charge  of  the  roads  in  his  dis- 
trict. Some  cases  of  the  voluntary  union  of  parishes  do 
exist  at  present,  as  I  have  before  stated  ;  and  I  wish  to 
remind  the  house,  before  I  proceed  further,  of  the  effects 
which  have  been  produced  by  the  adoption  of  these 
unions,  and  the  substitution,  for  a  parochial  manage- 
ment, of  a  central  management  under  the  direction  of  a 
surveyor  (hear,  hear).  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  return  re- 
lating to  a  district  in  the  north,  in  which  parochial 
management  has  been  superseded,  and  a  district  of 
seventy  miles  in  extent  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing into  effect  a  better  mode  than  that  which  prevailed 
under  parochial  management,  of  repairing  and  superin- 
tending the  roads  under  the  direction  of  a  county  sur- 
veyor. The  result  of  the  improved  system  of  central 
management  is  thus  described : — [Here  the  right  hon. 
baronet  read  a  return  from  the  parishes  within  the  dis- 
trict of  seventy  miles,  from  which  it  appeared  that  under 
the  old  system  the  cost  of  repairing  and  surveying  the 
roads  was  from  6d.  to  9d.  in  the  pound,  whilst  the 
money  at  the  same  time  was  thrown  away  ;  whereas, 
under  the  centralised  system  this  expense  was  no  more 
than  from  l^d.  to  3d.  in  the  pound,  and  the  work  done 
in  the  best  manner.  In  nine  adjoining  parishes  which 
had  not  adopted  the  system  of  voluntary  union,  the 
expense  of  repairing,  &c.  &c,  was  from  4^d.  to 
5d.  in  the  pound].  That  is  not  a  transfer  of  any 
burden,  whilst  it  will  go  a  great  way  in  improv- 
ing the  channels  of  communication,  and  thus  so 
far  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest, and  relieve  them  to  a  certain  extent  of  a  burden 
which  they  bear.  That  is,  therefore,  one  system  by 
which  I  propose  to  relieve  the  agricultural  interest,  and 
it  can  be  effected  without  transferring  it  to  others,  but 
by  a  better  arrangement  of  our  existing  institutions.  I 
will  now  direct  the  attention  of  the  house  to  a  law  which 
has  been  greatly  complained  of  by  the  agricultural  in- 
terest— I  mean  the  present  law  of  settlement  (hear,  hear, 
from  the  agricultural  representatives.)  It  happens, 
under  the  present  law  of  settlement,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  of  rural  districts  are  induced,  in  times 
of  great  manufacturing  prosperity,  to  move  into  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  it  happens  frequently  that 
the  power,  the  labour,  and  the  best  part  of  a  man's  life, 
who  so  removes,  are  consumed  in  that  manufacturing 
district,  and  thus  all  the  advantage  of  his  strength,  and 
good  conduct,  and  industry  arc  derived  by  the  manufac- 
turing district  during  the  period  of  his  residence  (bear, 
hear).  A  revulsion  then  comes  in  trade  ;  the  manufac- 
turing districts  arc  not  prosperous,  and  what  course  is 
taken  with  respect  to  the  man  who  moved  in  more  pros- 
perous times  from  the  rural  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts ?  The  man  with  his  wife  and  family  is  sent  back 
to  the  rural  districts  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  the  individual 
who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  as  a  manufacturing 
operative,  and  who  perhaps  was  not  very  provident 
during  the  time  of  his  best  labour,  is  returned  to  the  ru- 
ral district  from  which  he  originally  came — returned  un- 
fit for  an  agricultural  occupation  (hear,  hear).  Under 
these  circumstances  the  man  is  sent  against  his  will  to  a 
new  home,  at  a  period  when  all  his  communications  with 
that  district  have  been  interrupted,  and  with  no  means 
of  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  a  proceeding  whichmust 
shock  the  feelings  of  every  man  who  witnesses  it  (hear, 
hear).  In  proposing  an  alteration  of  the  system  under 
which  these  circumstances  take  place,  I  am  not  merely 
doing  an  act  of  justice,  but  also  preventing  an  act 
of  injustice  to  the  labouring  man.  The  pro- 
posal is  not,  therefore,  merely  that  an  industrial  re- 
sidence of  five  years  should  give  a  settlement,  but  that  the 
power  of  removability  should  be  taken  away  in  the  case 
of  that  man  (loud  cheers).  We  propose  thatafter  an  indus- 
trial residence  of  five  years,  after  a  man  has  laboured 
for  a  period  of  five  years  in  a  district,  his  settlement  shall 
not  be  in  the  place  where  he  had  originally  a  settle- 
ment, but  in  the  district  to  which  his  industry  and  labour 
had  been  given  during  those  five  years  (cheers).  The 
house  may  recollect  what  passed  in  1842.  In  1842  great 
distress  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the 
practice  adopted  in  consequence  of  this  distress  was, 
that  the  men  who  had  originally  a  settlement  in  agricul- 
tural districts  were  returned  to  them,  after  having  la- 
boured in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Now  I  conceive 
that  what  we  propose  is  a  great  moral  improvement  in 


the  law  of  settlement  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers),  and  an 
improvement  which  will  prove  a  just  relief  to  the  rural 
districts,  but  the  great  advantage  of  which  will  be  tho 
avoidance  of  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  labouring  man 
(hear,  hear,  and  cheers).    I  propose,  on  the  part  of  tho 
Government,  that  from  the  passing  of  the  measure  which: 
we  shall  introduce  with  reference  to  this  subject  no  per- 
son who  has  resided  five  years  in  a  parish  shall  be  re- 
moved from  that  parish,  and  no  residence  in  a  prison,  or 
a  barrack,  or  lunatic  asylum,  or  an  hospital  in  that  pa- 
rish, or  no  period  during  which  the  individual  was 
receiving  public  relief,  shall  be  reckoned  in  those  five 
years,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  be  an  interruption  (hear, 
hear).    I  propose  that  there  shall  not  only  be  no  power 
to  remove  that  man,  but  that  there  shall  be  no  power  to 
remove  his  wife  or  his  children,  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate, under  sLxtcen  years  of  age — that  those  children 
shall  be  permitted  to  reside  with  the  father  and  mother, 
for  there  is  to  be  no  power  to  remove  them  when 
the  removal  of  the  man  himself  is  prevented  (hear,, 
hear.)   There  is  to  be  no  separation  of  the  children 
from  the  parent  in  this  case  (great  cheering),  or  of  tho 
man  so  situated  from  his  family  (cheers).  The  man  who 
labours  for  five  years  in  a  district  of  which  he  is  not  a 
native,  is  thus  not  to  be  sent  to  the  place  of  his  original' 
settlement.  Under  the  present  system,  immediately  on  the 
death  of  a  labouring  man  in  a  manufacturing  district,  of 
which  he  happens  not  to  be  a  native,  his  widow  can  be  re- 
moved to  the  parish  in  which  she  had  her  settlement ;  but 
we  propose  that  no  widow  can  be  removable,  for  12 
months  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  from  the  parish 
in  which  he  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death  (hear,  hear, 
and  cheers).    At  present,  when  a  man  situated  as  the 
individual  I  have  described  begins  to  fail  in  a  manufac- 
turing district — perhaps  from  having  undergone  extreme 
labour — an  apprehension  begins  to  be  entertained  that 
he  may  become  a  permanent  incumbrance  on  the  parish, 
and  means  are  accordingly  taken  for  an  early  removal 
of  that  man  to  his  original  settlement ;  now,  I  propose 
that  he  shall  not  be  removable  after  five  years'  labour  on 
the  grounds  of  sickness  or  accident ;  that  no  such 
ground  as  sickness  or  accident  shall  be  alleged  as  the 
cause  of  the  removal  of  such  a  man  or  his  family  from  a 
manufacturing  to  an  agricultural  district  (hear,  hear). 
This  alteration  in  the  law  of  settlement  which  I  propose 
will  be  found  to  be  a  great  social  advantage,  whilst  it 
will  relieve  the  agricultural  interest  of  a  burden  which 
at  present  it  is  subject  to.    In  proposing  this  alteration, 
I  am  doing  only  what  is  just  to  the  place  of  the  man's 
original  settlement,  and  preventing  an  injustice  from 
being  done  to  the  man  who  for  a  long  time  employed! 
his  labour  in  a  manufacturing  district  (hear,  hear).  The 
next  measure  I  am  prepared  on  the  part  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  advise  is  one  that,  without  loss 
to  any  party  in  the  community,  will  confer  great  advan- 
tage on  others.    There  is  a  dread — a  natural  dread— of 
competition  with  our  agriculture  on  the  cessation  of 
the  present  Corn  Law,  and  I  must  add  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  agricultural  science  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy 
in  this  country,  and  that  opportunities  are  afforded  for 
effecting  immense  improvements  in  that  department,  and 
thus  affording  the  means  of  meeting  competition  (hear) : 
there  are  opportunities  of  enabling  the  British  farmer, 
by  the  skill,  capital,  and  industry  of  this  country,  to 
meet  any  competition  which  might  be  entered  into  by 
other  countries  (great  cheering).     Now,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  State  should  encourage  improvements  in 
agricultural  science,  and  we  propose  that  for  this  pur- 
pose the  State  should  give  facilities  for  carrying  on  such 
improvements  in  agriculture  (hear,  hear).    Look  at  the 
committee  of  last  year,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
presided — look  at  the  evidence  before  that  committee 
with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  estates  ;  that  evi- 
dence shows  that  great  opportunities  of  improvement 
exist  where  the  means  were  afforded,  and  that  large  and 
extensive  districts  of  the  country  are  in  a  state  to  afford 
a  wide  and  profitable  field  for  the  application  of  those 
improvements.    I  believe  that  those  facilities  exist — I 
believe  that  draining  would  greatly  increase  the  produce 
of  this  country  (hear,  hear).    Difficulties  are  no  doubt 
to  be  met,  and  those  difficulties  are  alluded  to  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  which  I  have  just  mentioned — 
but  there  have  been  also  proposed  various  schemes  for 
effecting  the  necessary  improvements  in  agriculture,  and 
amongst  them  are  some  which  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Berk- 
shire.   Amongst  the  principal  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered was  the  necessary  intervention  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  many  cases,  and  the  difficulty  of  raising 
sufficient  sums  of  money,  and  obtaining  satisfactory  se- 
curity for  its  repayment,  as  well  as  the  interest,  in  case 
of  failure.    Now,  we  recommend  that  the  public  credit 
of  the  state  should  be  lent  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing improvements,  but  we  intend  that  it  shall  be  done 
in  a  manner  which  will  not  subject  the  public  to  any 
loss,  whilst  money  can  be  thus  afforded  on  certain  terms 
which  we  will  name  for  the  purpose  of  affording  every 
facility  for  agricultural  improvement.  I  see  a  great  deal 
of  advantage  likely  to  arise  from  that  recommendation, 
and  I  will  now  lay  before  the  house  the  manner  in 
which  wc  propose  to  effect  it.    At  present  wc  advance 
Exchequer  bill  loans  on  sufficient  security  ;  now  I 
would  advise  the  application  of  the  public  credit,  to  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  in  such  a  manner  as  per- 
fectly to  guard  the  public  against  any  loss.    We  pro- 
pose that  the  Exchequer  bill  commissioners  should  lend 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  effect  agricultural  im- 
provements, on  due  securities,  and  we  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  another  board  already  in  existence — the 
board  of  enclosures  —  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
those  improvements.  Wc  recommend  that  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, wishing  to  effect  improvements,  should  make  an 
application  to  the  enclosure  commissioners,  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  improvements  proposed, 
and  we  recommend  that  the  preliminary  survey  should 
be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor  so  applying,  in 
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order  to  prevent  all  frivolous  applications.    After  a  full 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  enclosure  commissioners, 
a  certificate  is  to  be  issued  by  those  commissioners,  war- 
ranting the  Exchequer  bill  loan  commisssioners  to  ad- 
vance a  certain  sum,  such  as  may  be  required  for  the 
improvement  so  approved,  providing  by  the  terms  of  the 
advance  an  annual  payment  of  a  moderate  rate  of 
interest,  and  a  repayment  of  the  principal  by  annual  in 
stalments,  the  rent  charge  thus  created  to  be  taken  as 
prior  to  all  other  charges,  except  any  other  party  hav- 
ing a  prior  claim  to  the  land  should  object  to  it.    I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  there  will  be  few  cases  in  which  an 
objection  will  be  made  by  such  a  party  to  the  effecting 
of  the  improvement  on  the  terms  which  I  have  described, 
as  those  improvements  would  be  the  best  guarantee  for 
new  charges  on  the  estate  (hear,  hear).    We  propose 
that  parties  who  have  a  prior  claim  on  the  land  shall 
only  be  prior  to  the  rent  charge  thus  created,  and  that 
in  case  they  shall  object  to  the  advance,  it  may  not  be 
done  without  the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Wc 
believe  that  we  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  remove  the  ob- 
jection which  at  present  applies  with  respect  to  the 
difficulty  that  exists  as  regards  improvements  of  en- 
tailed estates,  and  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  obviate 
the  great  expense  attending  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  such  cases,  thus  removing  the  difficulties 
which  now  prevent  advances  on  the  part  of  private  com- 
panies, and  that  thus  great  advantages  will  be  conferred. 
I  believe  that  a  spirit  of  improvement  will  take  place, 
and  that  the  landlords,  under  scientific  direction,  will  be 
enabled  to  improve  their  estates,  and  that  the  stimulation 
and  emulation  thus  excited  will  lead  to  a  general  spirit 
of  agricultural  improvement  (hear,  hear).    Well,  that's 
another  mode  by  which  we  purpose  to  enable  the  landed 
interest    to  meet    the    competition  to  which  they 
be  exposed  at  the    termination  of   the  pre 
Corn    Laws.     With    respect  to    direct  local 
burdens  her    Majesty's    Government  have  devoted 
serious  consideration  to  that  subject,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  cannot  advise  any  material  alteration  of  the  present 
system  of  a-sessment,    There  is  now  raised  an  immense 
sum  of  money  by  this  assessment,  which  is  partly  ap- 
plied to  the  sustenance  and  relief  of  the  poor,  and  partly 
for  other  objects.    It  is  said,  and  said  with  apparent 
justice,  that  this  charge  bears  on  the  agricultural  in 
terest,  that  it  ought  to  be  relaxed,  and  that  there  ought 
to  be  an  alteration  in  the  manner  of  levying  it.  Now, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  a  charge  on  the  land  ;  the  op 
position  is  not  between  the  country  and  the  manufac 
tunng  districts— not  between  land  and  houses— but  be 
tween  real  and  personal  property  (hear,  hear)  ;  for  whe- 
ther real  property  is  in  houses  or  manufactures,  where 
industry  is  employed  it  is  subjected  to  the  assessment 
lor  poor  rates.    It  this  were  a  general  charge— if  the 
Government  undertook  the  general  support  of  the  poor, 
it  might  be  advantageous  to  make  personal  property 
subject  to  the  support  of  the  poor.    But  this  asssessment 
to  which  I  refer— this  charge  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
—is  a.  local  charge,  and  not  a  general  one  (hear,  hear), 
-the  land  would  have  no  advantage  if  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  Manchester  were  all  made  to  contribute  to  the 
P°0,i.ra^;    11  would  bc  no  advantage  to  the  land  of  the 
north  of  England,  if  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax,  Stock- 
port, Macclesfield  were  rated  in  this  manner,  for  this 
charge.    You  may  say,  subject  personal  as  well  as  real 
property  to  the  assessment.    If  you  do  this,  you  must 
subject  it  to  the  assessment  in  the  rural  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  If  you  did  so,  how,  I  ask,  would 
you  levy  so  small  a  charge  upon  personal  property  as 
uns  would  be  in  many  cases  ?    It  might  be  possible  to 
so  with  great  sums,  and  on  urgent  occasions ;  but  when 
you  come  to  levy  sums  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  on 
Phrb°v.a   Property  in  rural  districts,  you  would  find 
that  the  attempt  would  not  be  so  successful  (hear,  hear, 
ear).    To  raise  minute  sums  by  any  inquisition  on 
tne  part  of  local  authorities  would  prove  a  great  burden 
on  land  in  the  rural  districts  (hear).  There  are  districts, 
partly  agricultural  and  partly  manufacturing,  and  there 
you  may  say  this  mode  of  assessment  is  unjust  ;  but 
whether  or  no,  1  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  such  a  re- 
medy as  this  inquisition  into  personal  property  for  the 
purpose  of  assessment.    I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  land  that  there  should  be  an  inqui- 
sition by  local  authorities,  in  order  to  levy  this  tax  on 
*^o«       ProPerty.    If  an  inquiry  were  made  into  the 
pronts  of  trade  for  the  purpose  of  this  assessment,  an  in- 
quiry should  take  place  into  the  profits  of  the  farmer. 

ou  had  an  inquiry  into  personal  property  before,  un- 
f  an°ther  act,  but  you  abandoned  it  because  you 
lound  it  impossible.  If  you  established  it  in  this  case, 
int°e  n°  advantage  that  would  arise  to  the  agricultural 

fori**  and  1  ^  surc  that  the  state  took  uPon 
~~~  tne  maintenance  of  the  poor  it  would  bc  an  ar- 
rangement open  to  the  greatest  objections;  and  as  the 
urge  1S  at  present  not  a  general  but  a  local  one,  I  do 
bv  \v  evethatthe  landed  interest  would  be  benefited 
rlt  Cessment  of  personal  property  for  the  poor 
rates,  i  have  not,  therefore,  proposed  any  material 
alteration  as  to  the  principle  on  which  the  rates  are  at 
present  levied.  I  always  thought  that  the  agricultural 
interest  had  a  fair  claim  to  direct  relief  from  some  local 
Burdens,  and  looking  at  those  which  affect  the  land  ex- 
clusively, we  propose  to  take  some  of  them  otT.  I  cannot 
mention  this  as  a  direct  compensation,  but  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  to  lay  the  foundation  of  great  social  im- 
provement if  the  public  take  upon  them  some  of  these 
charges.  The  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  brought 
some  of  those  burdens  under  the  consideration  of  the 
nouse  last  year.  I  then  said  that  while  we  retained 
protection  I  would  not  advise  the  agricultural  interest 
to  seek  the  relief  then  sought,  as  that  relief  would  be 
comparatively  8mall.  But  when  we  remove  protection 
rrorn  the  agricultural  interest,  I  think  it  is  in  our  power 
k>  relieve  the  land  to  a  certain  extent,  and  effect  further 
social  improvement.    You  have  already  taken  upon 


yourselves  half  the  expense  of  maintaining  prisoners 
while  in  gaol  before  trial,  and  also  half  the  expense  of 
lunatic  asylums.    You  already  bear  a  portion  of  the 
charge  of  maintaining  convicts  while  in  prison,  and  of 
removing  convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation. 
We  propose  to  relieve  the  country  from  these  expenses 
altogether,  and  to  throw  the  charge  entirely  upon  the 
consolidated  fund.    When  I  say  the  consolidated  fund, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  expenses  shall  bc  paid 
without  inquiry  ;  and  therefore  I  propose,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  constant  and  vigilant  check  upon  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country,  that  the  necessary  amount 
shall  be  provided  for  by  an  annual  vote.     With  respect 
to  the  expenses  of  prosecutions  in  England,  one-half  of 
that  charge  is  already  paid  out  of  the  public  purse,  the 
other  half  by  the  county  in  wliich  the  prosecution  takes 
place.    In  Scotland,  the  charge  is  paid  altogether  by  the 
country  ;  in  Ireland  a  portion  of  the  charge  still  re- 
mains imposed  upon  the  land.    We  propose  that  in  the 
case  of  England  and  Ireland,  that  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  prosecutions  which  is  now  defrayed  by  the 
county  out  of  the  local  rates  shall  be  borne  by  the 
country  at  large.     The  relief  will  not  be  great,  but  it 
will  at  the  same  time  afford  you  the  means  of  establish- 
ing some  control  over  prosecutions  (hear,  hear),  and 
thus,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  the  country  will  be  amply 
repaid  for  the  addition  made  to  the  public  burdens.  In 
Scotland,  a  good  system  of  checking  prosecutions  by 
means  of  a  public  prosecutor  has  for  some  time  existed 
(hear).    In  Ireland  you  have  a  control  of  the  same 
kind,  by  requiring  that  in  all  prosecutions  there  shall  be 
the  consent  of  a  public  officer  before  the  prosecution  can 
be  instituted.  With  a  view,  therefore,  partly  to  the  relief 
which  the  land  will  receive,  and  partly  to  the  means  of 
supervision  which  will  be  thereby  afforded,  I  propose 
that  the  whole  charge  of  prosecutions  shall  be  taken 
from  the  land  and  placed  upon  the  consolidated  fund. 
The  expense  which  this  will  occasion  will  be  17,000/.  for 
Ireland,  but  in  England  it  will  not  be  less  than  100,000/. 
When  I  speak  of  Ireland,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  if 
there  be  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  will 
suffer  from  the  withdrawal  of  protection  to  agriculture, 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  a  loser  by  the 
course  which  we  have  recommended.    Its  capital  and 
its  enterprise  are  almost  exclusively  directed  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.    If,  therefore,  there  should  appear  at 
first  any  undue  favour  shown  to  Ireland,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Ireland  has  not  the  means  which  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  possess  of  employing 
labour  in  manufactures.    It  must  also  be  recollected  at 
the  same  time  that  we  propose  no  relief  from  burdens 
which  is  not  accompanied  with  some  great  social  benefit 
to  the  whole  of  the  community.    At  present  there  is  a 
large  police  force  established  in  Ireland.    The  expense 
of  maintaining  that  force  falls  partly  on  the  county,  and 
partly  on  the  public  at  large.    This  seems  to  me,  I 
confess,  an  anomalous  system  (hear,  hear).    I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  place  that  force 
under  the  control  of  the  executive  government,  and  to 
make  it  as  perfect  a  system  as  you  can,  excluding  all 
power  of  local  nomination  and  local  interference.  This 
course  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  commission 
over  which  Lord  Devon  presided,  without  any  reference 
to  the  withdrawal  of  protection  from  agriculture  ;  and, 
therefore,  her  Majesty's  Government  are  disposed  to 
recommend  that  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  police 
force  in  Ireland  shall  be  wholly  borne  by  the  public 
treasury.    There  is  another  charge  borne  by  the  land 
in  this  country,  which,  with  a  view  to  the  social  advan- 
tages which  will  result  from  the  change,  we  propose  to 
transfer  to  the  consolidated  fund.    I  allude  to  medical 
relief  (hear,  hear).    There  is  no  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Laws  which  gives  more  dissatisfaction 
than  the  administration  of  medical  relief  (hear,  hear, 
hear).    There  has  been  often  great  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  guardians  to  provide  proper  means  for  visit- 
ing and  relieving  the  sick  poor;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
there  has  been  frequently  just  grounds  of  complaint  with 
respect  to  medical  attendance.    The  state  of  medical 
relief  in  Scotland  also  has  frequently  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  during  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  gradually  introducing 
an  amended  system  of  medical  relief  to  the  poor,  we 
propose  that  the  public  shall  pay  half  the  charge  of 
medical  officers.    I  estimate  that  the  amount  of  relief 
which  the  land  will  receive  by  this  plan  will,  in  England, 
amount  to  not  less  than  100,000/.,  and  will  amount  to 
about  15,000/.  in  Scotland.  Ireland  stands  in  a  different 
position  in  this  respect,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  placed  will  shortly  occupy  the  attention  of  the  other 
house  of  Parliament.    There  is  a  separate  charge  which 
falls  on  the  land  in  Scotland,  from  which,  I  think,  it  is 
entitled  to  be  relieved.  The  charge  of  the  model  prison, 
Pentonville,  is  borne  by  the  country  generally,  and 
Scotland  objects  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
prison  at  Perth  ought  not  to  fall  upon  her  exclusively. 
It  is  but  a  very  small  amount,  but  Scotland  wishes  to  be 
relieved  from  it,  more,  perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  feeling, 
than  on  account  of  the  burden  which  it  casts  upon  the 
people  of  that  country,  who  see  the  prison  at  Pentonville 
and  the  establishment  at  Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
supported  at  the  public  expense.    There  is  only  one 
other  item  of  expenditure  which  I  propose  to  take  off 
from  the  land,  but  on  which  I  think  I  shall  have  the 
general  acquiescence  of  the  house.    I  believe  that  in 
many  parish  workhouses  there  is  great  ground  of  com- 
plaint on  account  of  the  inadequate  provision  made 
for  education  (hear,  hear,  hear.)     In  many  work- 
houses persons  who  are  perfectly  unfit  to  be  trnsted 
with  the  education  of  youth  have  been  appointed 
schoolmasters.    We  propose  not  to  interfere  with  the 
right  of  the  guardians  to  appoint  these  persons,  as  wc 
do  not  wish  to  raise  any  question  about  their  religious 
tenets.    The  right  of  appointment,  therefore,  shall  remain 
with  the  guardians ;  but  the  Government  will  be  ready  to 
bear  the  expense.  We  shall  require  the  right  of  examination, 


of  inspection,  and  of  dismissnl ;  but  we  are  ready  to  provide 
a  competent  and  decent  sidary  for  those  who  nre  to  perform 
the  task  of  instruction.   We  propose  that  a  sum  of  30,000/. 
a  year  shall  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  providing  compe- 
tent salaries  for  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  for  the 
children  of  the  destitute  poor,  taking  at  the  same  time  upon 
ourselves  so  much  of  control  as  shall  not  amount  to  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  election,  but  requiring  that  the  per- 
son appointed  shall  be  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  situation.    I  propose  also  that  the  salaries  of  auditors  of 
Poor  Law  unions  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
upon  the  same  ground  as  those  upon  which  the  Poor  Law 
commissioners  are  paid  from  the  same  source.    If  this 
general  scheme  shall  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  house,, 
observe  what  it  does  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  this 
country.    At  a  very  ear'v  period  all  legislative  restrictions 
on  food  will  be  entirely  removed.  Many  of  those  restrictions 
will  be  removed  immediately.    With  regard  to  clothing,  the 
purchaser  may  at  once  go  into  the  cheapest  market.  A  great 
improvement  will  be  introduced  in  respect  to  medical  at- 
tendance.   Before  this  measure  be  rejected,  I  do  hope  that 
both  parties  in  this  house,  though  their  immediate  views 
may  not  be  consulted,  will  consider  that,  in  respect  to  many 
articles  of  food,  there  will  be  an  immediate  removal  of  re- 
strictions, and  that  with  respect  to  all  there  will  be  a  free 
importation  at  an  early  period.    I  trust,  however,  that  tll6 
whole  measure  may  be  fairly  and  temperately  considered, 
and  that  on  each  side  you  will  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  an  immediate  rejection  of  this  scheme  (hear,  hear). 
I  ask  for  no  expression  of  opinion  upon  it  this  evening.  I 
hope  that  after  an  interval  of  some  days  we  shall  approach 
the  consideration  of  the  final  result  in  the  same  temper  of 
mind  iu  which,  on  both  sides  of  the  bouse,  you  have  listened 
to  my  explanation  of  the  views  of  the  Government  (hear, 
hear).    Now,  let  me  conclude  with  two  observations,  one 
connected  with  our  foreign  policy  and  the  interests  of  our 
commercial  intercourse  with  other  countries,  the  other  having 
reference  to  our  own  domestic  prosperity.  I  fairly  avow  to 
you  that  in  making  this  great  reduction  on  the  imports  of 
articles  which  are  the  produce  of  other  countries,  I  have  no 
guarantee  that  other  countries  will  follow  our  example  (hear, 
hear).    I  give  you  the  advantage  of  the  admission  that  her 
Majesty's  Government,  worn  out  with  long  continued  efforts 
to  make  other  countries  give  us  a  fair  equivalent,  have  deter  ■ 
mined  to  pursue  their  own  course,  and  that  we,  on  the  be- 
half of  this  country,  have  resolved  to  consult  our  own  inte- 
rest, and  not  to  punish  both  other  countries  and  ourselves 
by  encouraging  high  duties,  ana  with  high  duties  a  contra- 
band trade  (cheers).    We  have  had  no  communication  with 
any  other  Government  on  this  subject.    I  cannot  promise 
you  that  France  will  give  us  an  equivalent  for  the  reductions 
made  on  articles  which  are  the  produce  of  that  country ;  nor 
that  Russia  will  evince  her  gratitude  for  the  policy  of  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  tallow ;  you  may  therefore  say  to  me, 
"  You  are  giving  away  all  these  duties,  and  you  get  nothing 
in  return."  I  may  be  told,  and  with  truth,  that  many  foreign 
countries  which  have  benefited  by  the  reductions  which  we 
have  already  made  have  not  followed  our  example,  but  have 
actually  applied  to  British  goods  higher  rates  of  duty  than 
were  imposed  upon  them  before  (cries  of  hear,  hear).  I 
give  you   the  whole  benefit  of  that  argument.    I  rely 
on  that  fact  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  policy  of  the 
course  which  we  have  pursued.   It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  followed  our  example.    But  look  at  the 
state  of  our  export  trade.  You  have  defied  the  regulations 
of  other  countries,  and  your  foreign  trade  has  greatly 
increased.    This  is  owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  smug- 
gler, whose  daring  and  ingenuity  have   penetrated  the 
triple  cordon  which  was  established  to  exclude  your  manu- 
factures; and  partly,  perhaps,  to   the  circumstance  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  to  which  I  refer  have  not 
the  advantages  which  enable  you  to  enter  into  competition 
with  them.    But  your  exports,  whatever  the  traffic  of  other 
countries  may  be,  are  a  clear  indication  that  the  trade  of  this 
country  with  foreign  countries  is  increasing.    You  have  de- 
fied your  competitors  in  the  market,  and,  notwithstanding 
hostile  tariffs,  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  this  coun- 
try has  increased  to  the  extent  of  10,000,000/.  during  the 
period  since  the  reductions  in  our  tariff  have  been  made.  I 
say,  therefore,  that  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  example 
which  you  have  set  will  ultimately  be  followed.    When  your 
example  could  be  quoted  in  favour  of  restrictions  upon  com- 
merce, it  was  quoted  and  acted  upon,  and  you  may  rely  upon 
it  that  when  your  example  can  be  quoted  in  favour  of  relaxa- 
tion of  restriction,  it  will  not  be  without  its  effect.    It  may 
not  act  at  first  upon  foreign  governments  or  boards  of  trade, 
but  ultimately  the  true  interests  of  commerce  will  prevail ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  foreign  governments  and  boards 
of  trade  to  raise  revenue,  the  voice  of  reason  will  at  last  be 
heard.    I  see  some  symptoms  already  of  an  adherence  to  the 
principles  by  which  we  have  been  guided.    Look  at  the  re- 
port of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Walker.    That  shows  that  your  example  has  not  been 
unavailing.    The  report  made  by  him,  containing  many 
enlarged  views  on  the  subject  of  commerce,  speaks  thus 
on  the  question  of  foreign  trade  :  —  "By  countervailing 
restrictions  we  injure  our  own  fellow-citizens  much  more 
than  the  foreign  nation  at  whom  we  purpose  to  aim  their 
force,  and  in  the  conflict  of  opposing  tariffs  we  sacrifice 
our  own  commerce,  agriculture,  and  navigation.    As  well 
might  we  impose  monarchical  or  aristocratic  restrictions 
on  our  government  or  people,  because  that  is  the  course 
of  foreign  legislation.    Let  our  commerce  be  as  free 
as  our    political    institutions.     Let    us    with  revenue 
duties  only  open  our  ports  to  all  the  world,  and  nation  after 
nation  will  soon  follow  our  example."    He  says  also,  "  If 
the  question  is  asked,  who  shall  begin  the  work  of  reciprocal 
reduction  ? — it  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  England  has 
already  abated  her  duties  upon  most  of  our  exports.  She 
has  repealed  the  duty  upon  most  of  our  exports.    She  has 
repealed  the  duty  upon  cotton,  and  greatly  reduced  the  tariff 
upon  the  breadstuff's,  provisions,  and  other  articles ;  and  her 
present  bad  harvest,  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  our 
tariff',  would  lead  to  the  repeal  of  her  Corn  Laws,  and  the  un- 
restricted admission  at  all  times  of  our  agricultural  products." 
Here  is  a  direct  homage  to  the  course  which  you  have  already 
pursued.  Here  is  an  admission  that  without  any  preliminary 
stipulation  you  reduced  the  duty  on  cotton,  and  the  United 
States  has  now  admitted  that  the  time  is  come  when  she 
must  follow  your  example.    In  other  parts  of  Europe,  where 
the  form  of  Government  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
United  States,  I  could  give  you  proof  that  your  example  is 
producing  a  considerable  effect.    I  could  quote  the  instance 
of  a  State,  as  different  from  the  United  States  as  can  be, 
where  your  commercial  principles  are  growing  into  favour. 
In  Naples,  liberal  views  on  commercial  subjects  are  begin- 
ning to  prevail  ("hear,  hear).    I  must  say,  in  justice  to  the 
Sovereign  who  now  rules  over  that  country,  and  who  takes  a 
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personal  part  in  the  administration  of  that  branch  of  affairs, 
that  I  have  seen  documents  on  commercial  subjects  from  his 
pen,  in  which  the  principles  of  commercial  intercourse  are 
enunciated  with  as  much  correctness  ns  if  he  had  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy.  That  Sovereign  is  constantly 
urging  upon  his  ministers  the  relaxation  of  duties  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  at  an  early  period  we  may  look  for  areduction 
of  the  duties  levied  upon  articles  of  our  manufacture.  I  see 
reason  to  think  that  the  same  course  will  at  no  remoteperiod 
be  followed  both  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Austria  has 
shown  some  disposition  at  least  not  to  follow  the  example 
set  her  by  neighbouring  countries ;  and  Hanover,  also, 
Las  taken  her  own  course  in  commercial  legislation.  I  do 
not  despair,  therefore,  that  the  time  will  airive  when  your 
example  will  act  upon  other  countries.  I  trust  that  the  im- 
proved intercourse  which  will  ensue  from  it  will  constitute  a 
new  bond  of  peace.  I  do  hope  that  the  lovers  and  friends  of 
peace  between  all  nations  will  derive  material  strength  from 
the  example  which  I  advise  to  be  follow  ed,  by  the  removal 
of  impediments  to  commercial  intercourse.  But,  observe, 
that  the  continuance  of  peace  will  expose  us  to  greater  com- 
petition. The  greater  the  certs  inty  of  the  continuance  of 
peace,  the  greater  will  be  the  efforts  which  you  must  make 
to  maintain  your  commerciid  position.  During  the  last  war 
we  commanded  the  means  of  supplying  every  nation,  but 
peace  has  produced  not  only  new  consumers  but  also  for- 
midable manufacturing  rivals.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
us  to  maintain  the  position  to  which  we  have  reached.  Now, 
I  do  firmly  think  that  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  pro- 
visions is  one  of  the  constituents  by  which  the  continuance 
of  commercial  pre-eminence  may  he  maintained.  You  may 
say  that  the  object  of  these  alterations  is  to  foster  the  love 
of  gain,  and  to  minister  to  the  desire  of  accumulating  money. 
I  advise  these  measures  on  no  such  grounds.  I  believe  that 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  that  is  to  say,  the  increase  of 
capital,  is  a  main  element,  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  we 
can  maintain  the  pre-eminent  position  which  we  have  long 
held.  But  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  abundance  of 
provisions  and  the  security — which  is  a  main  guarantee  for 
the  continuance  of  that  abundance — not  only  contribute  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  that  they  are  directly  con- 
ducive to  the  alleviation  of  public  burdens  by  the  increase 
of  revenue — to  the  alleviation  of  local  burdens  by  diminish- 
ing the  pressure  of  local  claims;  but,  above  all,  that  they 
are  conducive  to  the  spread  of  morality,  by  diminishing  those 
temptations  to  crime  which  arise  from  poverty  and  distress 
(hear).  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  give  your  consent  to  these 
measures,  not  on  any  narrow  view  or  principle  connected  with 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  I  ask  you  to  give  your  con- 
sent to  them  on  far  higher  grounds — far  higher  principles. 
Encumbered  as  you  are  by  heavy  burdens,  solicitous  as  you 
are  to  provide  for  the  public  credit,  depend  upon  it  the  true 
source  of  increased  revenue  is  increased  comfort  and  in- 
creased taste,  for  luxury.  Thus,  I  say,  are  the  interests  of 
the  revenue  promoted  by  that  unseen  and  voluntary  taxation 
which  arises  from  the  enlarged  consumption  of  articles  of 
general  use.  I  ask  you  to  consent  to  the  scheme  you  have 
just  heard,  on  the  proof  which  I  have  adduced,  that  abun- 
dance and  cheapness  lead  to  diminished  crime  and  to  increased 
morality  (loud  cheers).  These  are  the  usual,  nay,  the 
almost  necessary  effects  of  that  cheapness  and  that  abun- 
dance. I  could  bring  before  you  many  examples.  "But 
why  ?"  I  hear  it  asked,  "  if  there  be  no  actual  scarcity,  and 
no  danger  of  scarcity,  why  interfere  ?"  (Tory  cheers).  Now 
what  is  scarcity  ?  It  is  a  relative  tenn  (hear,  hear,  from 
the  Opposition).  That  which  is  not  scarcity  to  us  may  be 
scarcity  to  others.  But  scarcity  is  a  relative  term  in  respect 
of  times  as  well  as  persons.  Remember  this,  that  the  lapse 
of  three  years  of  plenty  brings  us  to  an  important  era  in  a 
nation's  history.  The  late  abundance  of  provisions,  and 
consequent  comparative  cheapness,  have  altered  the  charac 
ter  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  (hear,  hear').  That  which 
was  not  scarcity  in  the  hard  winter  of  1842  woidd  be  scar- 
city now  (hear,  hear) ;  that  which  would  not  have  been  then 
a  denial  of  comforts  almost  equal  to  the  necessaries  of  life 
would  be  severely  felt  now  (hear,  hear).  There  would  be 
much  more  real  suffering  sustained  in  1846,  after  the  enjoy- 
ment of  three  years  of  comparative  abundance,  by  the  people 
now  being  put  upon  anything  like  a  short  allowance  of  food, 
than  there  would  have  been  under  similar  circumstances  in 
1843.  Now,  I  advise  that  we  do  not  check  the  genial  cur- 
rent of  prosperity  which  has  so  long  prevailed.  We  have  had 
three  abundant  harvests.  Now,  do  not  mistake  me.  I  am 
not  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  plenty  arising  from 
the  abundance  of  home  produce,  which  the  bounty  of 
Providence  may  favour  us  with.  I  do  not  say  that  any  im- 
portation of  corn  from  foreign  countries  can  supply  or  com- 
pensate for  the  advantages  we  derive  from  abundant  harvests 
of  our  own.  But  I  ask  you  to  consider  whether  or  not  such 
a  consideration  forms  a  reason  why,  if  there  be  danger  of  a 
deficient  supply  at  home,  we  should  not  remedy  the  evil  as 
well  as  we  can,  by  permitting  importation  from  abroad 
f cheers)  ?  I  was  told  the  other  day  that,  in  the  instance  of 
a  battalion  of  the  Guards,  quartered  here,  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  applications  for  the  furlough  granted  to 
private  soldiers  had  taken  place  within  the  last  three  years. 
I  inquired  what  was  the  reason.  The  house  may  think  the 
anecdote  trilling,  but  I  confess  it  made  a  great  impression 
upon  my  mind.  I  was  told,  I  say,  that  the  reason  for  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  applications  for  furlough — in 
fact,  for  twice  the  number  of  soldiers  applying  in  1840  for 
the  privilege  than  had  sought  for  it  in  previous  years — and 
the  number  of  applicants  is  still  on  the  increase — I  was  told, 
I  say,  sir,  that  the  reason  was  this — that  the  friends  of  these 
soldiers  were  at  present  in  such  comfortable  circumstances, 
that  the  men  were  constantly  receiving  invitations  to  pass 
some  time  in  the  country  with  their  relatives,  and  that  it  was 
in  this  manner  that  the  increase  was  to  be  accounted  for 
(hear,  hear,  and  some  laughter).  Sir,  honourable  niembeis 
may  think  the  matter  trifling,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  striking 
instance  of  the  moral  advantages  produced  by  the  command 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  food.  We  see  abundance  here 
facilitating  the  intercourse  of  kindly  affection.  We  see  it 
permitting  those  who  ore  divided  in  periods  of  difficulty  and 
distress — permitting  the  soldier  to  revisit  his  home,  and  then 
to  return,  I  hope,  imbued  with  feelings  which  would 
qualify  him  for  the  still  better  performance  of  his  duty  than 
those  with  which  he  had  for  a  time  left  it  (cheers  and 
laughter).  Now  I  wae  asked  the  other  night  why  I  am 
disposed  to  dububclMl'ltate  of  prosperity  to  which  I  allude 
(Mtt^NFTOig^fl^a^ld  the  other  uightthat  I  had  ad 
imQjSi  that  dnriag  A  parjsd  of  three  years  there  had  been 
comparative  abundance  and  comparative  prosperity — that 
that  abundance  and  prosperity  hud  ™  existed  with  the  Corn 
I/aw  of  164B,  and  where  then  was  the  necessity  for  disturb- 
ing the  arrangement  then  made  (Tory  cheering)  ?  Sir,  my 
answer  is  this — that  up  to'fhe  mouth  of  October  last  the 
indications  of  the  prosperity  in  question  did  exist;  but  that 


during  that  month,  and  for  the  two  or  three  winch  have 
elapsed  since,  there  has  been  an  apparent  sympathy  between 
the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  districts  and  the  price  of 
wheat  (hear,  hear).  One  of  the  circulars  issued  from  Man- 
chester, containing  an  account  of  the  state  of  trade  in  that 
town,  and  dated  the  22d  of  the  present  January,  contains  the 
following  passage: — "  The  anticipations  which  we  ventured 
to  make  in  our  last  annual  circular,  as  to  the  prospects  of 
the  year  we  had  just  then  entered  upon,  were  fully  realised 
for  the  first  nine  months,  during  which  we  enjoyed  not  only 
a  continuance  of  the  prosperity  of  1 H 1 4 ,  but  it  had  reached  to 
a  degree  unexampled  in  our  manufacturing  history — extend- 
ing to  even-  branch,  and  acting  powerfully  on  the  sociid  con- 
dition of  our  teeming  population.  The  causes  which  com- 
bined to  produce  this  state  of  things  were,  as  in  the  former 
year,  steadiness  of  prices,  with  a  demand  constantly  keeping 
pace  with  the  supply ;  low  rates  for  the  raw  material,  abund- 
ance of  money  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  with  a  discri- 
minating and  careful  management  of  our  bauking  institu- 
tions; regular  and  full  employment  for  all  classes  of  our 
operatives,  with  cheap  and  abundant  food,  and  the  absence 
of  any  political  event  threatening  either  our  domestic  peace 
or  foreign  relations,  to  which  may  be  added,  the  wise  and 
comprehensive  fiscal  measures  of  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. Unhappily,  we  have  latterly  experienced  a  reverse  in 
several  of  these  elements  of  prosperity,  which,  acting  on  each 
other,  led  to  a  state  of  embarrassment  under  which  we 
laboured  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  and  are  still 
labouring,  though  in  a  mitigated  form.  Our  home  trade  de- 
mand, up  to  the  end  of  September,  was  on  an  unprecedeutedly 
large  scale,  but  from  the  causes  above  mentioned,  an  almost 
total  suspension  occurred  for  the  two  succeedingmonths.which 
has  been  followed  since  by  a  moderate  business  only."  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  up  to  the  time  at  which  I 
am  speaking  these  indications  of  prosperity  continue  una- 
bated. The  events  which  have  passed  since  the  month  of 
October,  1845,  have  certainly  constituted  one  of  the  grounds 
on  which  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  which  I  have 
arrived  at  (hear, hear).  And  now,  Mr.  Greene,  theseare  the 
proposals  which,  upon  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government, 
I  offer  for  the  adjustment — for  the  ultimate  adjustment — of 
this  great  question.  I  cannot  appeid  to  any  ungenerous 
feelings  of  fear — to  anything  which  can  unduly  sway  your 
minds — as  a  reason  for  your  listening  with  patience  to  my 
propositions.  There  may  be  agitation,  but  it  is  not  agitation 
which  has  reached  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  commu- 
nity. There  has  been  a  total  absenoe  of  all  popular  excite- 
ment. I  admit,  therefore,  that  it  is  possible,  without  danger 
to  the  public  peace,  to  continue  the  existing  law  ;  I  cannot 
therefore,  appeal  to  your  fears.  But  I  tell  you  that  there  has 
occurred  a  great  change  in  the  opinion  of  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  community  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  (loud 
Opposition  cheering) ;  that  there  exists  between  the  master 
manufacturers  and  the  operative  classes  a  common  con- 
viction, which  did  not  prevail  in  181!},  or  in  any  previous 
yew,  that  it  is  for  the  public  advantage  that  these  laws 
should  be  altered  (loud  cheers) ;  but  I  believe  that  although 
there  undoubtedly  does  prevail  that  union  of  sentiment  on 
the  subject,  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  co-existent  with 
it  anything  but  general  contentment,  general  loyalty,  and 
a  deep-seated  confidence  in  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
the  decisions  of  this  house.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
example  which  you  have  set  in  taking  on  yourselves  great 
pecuniary  burdens,  in  orderthat  you  might  relieve  the  labour- 
ing classes  from  the  taxation  to  which  they  were  subject, 
has  produced  the  deepest  impression  and  the  most  bene- 
ficial effect.  I  repeat  that  I  believe  there  exists  a  perfect 
confidence  in  your  judgment  and  your  wisdom.  But 
although  this  is  a  time  of  peace  and  plenty — although  there 
prevails  a  perfect  calm,  excepting  so  far  as  agitation  among 
the  principal  manufacturers  may  interrupt  it^(hear,  and  a 
laugh) — although  you  are  now  not  subject  to  any  coercion, 
I  entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  may 
be  changed — that  we  may  have  to  contend  with  worse  har- 
vests than  that  which  we  have  lately  gathered,  and  that  it 
may  be  wise  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  time  for  effect- 
ing an  adjustment — an  adjustment  which,  I  believe,  must 
ultimately  take  place,  and  which  cannot  be  long  protracted 
without  engendering  deep  feelings  of  animosity  between  dif- 
ferent classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  (cheers).  From  the 
sincere  belief  which  I  entertain  that  that  settlement  must  be 
brought  about — from  the  sincere  hope  which  I  feel  that, 
coupled  with  the  precautionary  measures  to  which  T  lmw 
referred,  it  will  not  inflict  injury  on  the  agricultural  tnieres 
— from  these  convictions,  and  with  these  feelings,  I'should 
deeply  lament,  on  public  grounds  exclusively,  the  failure  of 
the  measures  which,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government, 
I  have  on  the  present  occasion  recommended  to  your  calm 
and  dispassionate  consideration  ;  and  recommended,  mind, 
with  no  feeling,  with  no  interest  in  the  ultimate  issue,  other 
than  that  it  may  prove,  in  the  words  of  the  Royal  Speech,  con- 
ducive to  the  maintenance  of  friendly  feeling  between  the 
different  classes  of  the  community,  a  security  for  the  perma- 
nence of  peace,  and  ayi  assurance  for  the  contentment  and 
loyalty  of  all  classes,  of  all  ranks  of  her  Majesty's  subjects, 
by  increasing  the  comforts  and  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  right  hon.  baronet  re- 
sumed his  seat  amid  considerable  Opposition  cheering.  His 
speech  occupied  three  hours  and  tweuty-five  minutes  in  the 
delivery. 

The  resolutions  brought  in  by  the  tight  honourable 
baronet  were  then  read,  pro  forma,  as  follows : — 

"  That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  on  the  importation  of 
corn,  grain, meal,  or  flour,  there  shall  be  paid  until  the  1st  day 
of  February,  1849, the  following  duties,  viz. : — 

If  imported  from  any  foreign  country — 

WHEAT. 

Whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  made  up  and  published  in 
the  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter 

s.  d. 

Under  48s.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  nr.   JO  0 


48s.  —  49s.  ....    9  0 

49s.  —  50s.  ....    8  0 

60s.  —  61a.      7  0 

51s.  —  52a.      6  0 

52s.  —  53a.    ....  8  0 


53s.  and  upwards  ....  ....  40 

BARLEY,  BEAR  OB  BIGGS. 

Whenever  the  nverago,  &c, 

Under  2Gs.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  qr.    0  0 


26s.  —  27s.  ....  ....  4  6 

27s.  —  28s.  ....    4  0 

28s.  —  29s.      8  6 

20s.  —  303.  ....  ....  3  0 

30s.  —  31s.  ....    2  6 


31s.  and  upwards    ....  20 

OATS. 

Whenever  the  average,  &e.. 

Under  18s.  the  duty  shall  be  fir  every  qr.    4  0 

18s.      —     19s.            ....  ....            3  6 

19s.      —     20s.    ....            3  0 

20s.      —    21s.  S  6 


21s.      —     22s.  ....    20 

22s.  and  upwards  ....  ....  j  ■ 

From  and  after  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  there  shall  be  paid  the 
following  duties  :— Wheat,  barley,  bear  or  biggs,  &c,  Is.;  wheut- 
meal,  barloymeal,  oatmeal,  &c.,forovery  cwt.  4Jd." 

After  the  reading  of  the  resolutions,  a  discussion  took 
place  as  to  the  most  appropriate  time  for  resuming  the 
subject.  Mr.  Miles  and  Mr.  S.  O.  Brien  recommended 
delay  ;  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Hume's  remon- 
strances, it  was  ultimately  fixed  that  the  subject  should 
not  be  resumed  till  Monday  week,  to  allow  due  time  for 
deliberation,  and  for  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  all  par- 
ties. The  right  honourable  baronet  stated  that,  so  far 
as  Government  was  concerned,  he  should  then  feel  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  proceed  de  die  in  diem.  Several  members 
then  addressed  the  House,  but,  of  course,  their  speeches 
are  comparatively  uninteresting  in  present  circumstances. 
Mr.  Licldell  dissented  toto  coelo  from  the  course  which 
the  right  honourable  baronet  had  thought  fit  to  adopt. 
Captain  Rous  promised  his  cordial  support  to  the  mea- 
sures which  had  that  night  been  proposed.  Mr.  S. 
O'Brien  was  of  opinion  that  before  coming  to  a  decision 
on  so  momentous  a  question,  the  country  should  be  con- 
sulted. Colonel  Sibthorpe  read  a  letter,  expressed  in 
the  most  courteous  language,  which  he  had  that  morn- 
ing received  from  the  Council  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  and  intimated  at  the  same  time  ■  that  the  letter 
was  private  and  confidential.  The  eccentric  Colonel 
succeeded,  as  usual,  in  contributing  to  the  amusement 
of  the  House.  The  other  members  who  gave  utterance 
to  their  sentiments,  in  the  shape  of  questions  and  re- 
marks, were — Lord  March,  Lord  Ingestre,  Mr.  F.  Scott, 
Lord  G.  Bentinck,  Sir  J.  Tyrell,  Mi.  S.  Herbert,  Mr.  P. 
Howard,  Mr.  Wodehouse,  Mr.  Wakley,  Mr.  Kcwde- 
gate,  Mr.  Aglionby,  and  others.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Greene,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  pro- 
gress, and  it  was  moved  and  agreed  to  that  the  House 
resolve  again  into  the  same  committee  on  Monday,  the 
9th  of  February. 

The  other  orders  on  the  paper  were  then  disposed  of, 
and  the  House  adjourned  at  12  o'clock. 


Montkose. — The  following  is  acopy  of  a  letter,  addressed 
by  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  to  Provost  Jamieson,  of  this  place, 
in  ac  knowledging  the  receipt  of  a  memorial  from  Montrose, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  : 

"Bryanstone -square,  January  3,  1846. 

"My  deab  Sib, — I  am  quite  awurc  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  been  considered  a  slippery  hand  by  his  own  supporters, 
because  he  has  become  an  unwilling  convert  to  the  enlarged 
principles  of  Free  Trade;  and  at  the  risk  of  offending  his 
supporters,  he  has  not  only  assumed  those  principles,  but  has 
carried  them  out  to  a  greater  extent  than  under  all  the  ex- 
isting influences  I  could  have  expected  As  the  Whigs 
refused  until  the  eleventh  hour  to  acknowledge  those 
principles,  as  expounded  in  my  report  on  Import  Duties 
in  1840,  you  will  excuse  my  placing  some  confidence 
in  Sir  Robert's  doing  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  right  direc  • 
tion.  I  am  satisfied,  when  he  frightened  his  colleagues, 
and  made  them  all  resign,  that  he  then  intended  a 
large  measure ;  but  no  person  has  liinted  at  its  extent 
now  ;  and  we  may  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  even  what  he  will 
propose  on  the  22nd.  But  of  this  I  am  satisfied,  that  he  will 
not  stultify  himself  (*with  a  milk  and  water  measure.  Ire- 
commend  that  1000  of  the  entries  in  the  British  Tariff  should 
be  abolished  out  of  1100,  and  those  articles  admitted  free. 
Sir  Robert  himself,  in  1841,  abused  me  in  the  House  as  an 
Utopian  and  visionary,  to  think  of,  or  to  recommend  such  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  tariff  as  I  had  done ;  but  he  was  not  one 
year  in  office  before  he  had  adopted  every  one  of  my  princi- 
ples, and,  up  to  the  end  of  the  session,  had  actually  struck 
out  of  our  tariff  000  articles  and  entries.  After  that,  all  in 
my  way,  you  must  allow  I  have  good  grounds  for  hopes  of 
something  large.  I  send  you  his  answer  to  your  address ; 
and  every  such  paper  will  tend  to  strengthen  his  hand 
against  the  protectionists.      «  •  * 

"Joseph  Hume." 

Effect  of  the  Conn  Law  Repeal  on  the  Valujs 
of  Lakd. — With  respect  to  the  real  value  of  land  as  a  mar- 
ketable commodity,  indeed,  a  measure  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive worth  of  all  realised  property,  there  can  can  be  no  doubt 
that  any  legislative  enactment  which  would  remove  the 
shackles  from  trade,  and  thus  give  an  impetus  to  the  reaction 
of  wealth,  must  greatly  benefit  the  landed  proprietor.  He 
would  be  a  richer  man,  because  he  held  what  an  increasing 
number  of  rich  men  would  be  anxious  to  purchase  from  him. 
In  other  words,  he  would  find  a  better  market  for  the  com- 
modity he  had  to  sell,  and  would  thus  receive  his  full  pro- 
portion of  the  developed  resources  of  the  country.  How 
happens  it  that  the  possession  of  two  or  three  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  England  makes  a  man  a  potent  squire, 
while  in  Russia  or  Germany  a  similar  extent,  though  supe- 
rior in  its  productive  qualities,  is  altogether  insufficient  to 
meet  the  wants  of  their  lowest  standard  of  nobility  ?  The 
answer  is  plain  enough.  England  is  a  rich  country, — made 
rich  by  her  commerce,  and  the  land  and  its  owners  partici- 
pate to  the  full  in  the  wealth  which  every  wind  of  heaven  is 
daily  wafting  to  her  shores.  We  have  no  fear,  then,  that  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  seriously  affect  the  country 
gentlemen.  Come  what  may,  the  great  landowner  may 
still  be,  as  he  is  now,  the  centre  of  moral  and  political  in- 
fluence in  his  neighbourhood, — foremost  among  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  empire, — the  friend,  the  example,  the  support 
of  those  who  have  harderfight  to  win  their  bread  from  earth's 
bosom  than  himself.  Realising,  to  its  full  extent,  the  prin- 
ciple thut  "  property  bos  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,"  he 
will  not  shrink  from  giving  his  assent  to  a  measure  which 
the  admitted  exigency  of  the  times  demands,  simply  because 
that  measure  involves  the  bare  possibility  of  pecuniary  loss 
to  himself.  He  will  assist  in  developing  that  commercial 
greatness  which  has  already  benefited  him  so  much,  not 
doubting  but  that  trade  and  agriculture,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, will  be  found  sharing  in  the  same  prosperity. — Re 
Balance. 

The  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  thut  great,  intelligent,  and 
truly  national  confederacy  —  so  much  misunderstood  by 
many,  and  therefore  so  much  maligned  —  has  at  length, 
triumphed.  The  discovery  has  at  length  been  mode  in  high 
quarters,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  handful  of  "  cotton  lords," 
but  the  nation,  which  is  up  in  onus  ngaiust  the  food  mono- 
poly, and  that  it  woidd  be  folly  to  resist  any  longer  the  de- 
mand for  its  abolition. — Macclesfield  Chronicle. 
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AGKI  CULTURE. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES  FOR  FARMERS. 

Farmers  have  long  been  told  by  the  monopolist 
landowners  that  the  object  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  com.  The  unlimited  supply 
of  grain  with  winch  this  country  was  to  be  "  inun- 
dated "  from  abroad,  formed  a  standing  topic  with 
protectionist  orators,  from  Lord  Stanley  downwards. 
But  it  seems  now  that  tliis  was  all  a  mistake. 
Landlords  think  nothing  of  rents — not  they.  They 
hare  no  intention  of  advancing  the  price  of 
grain  by  means  of  the  Com  Laws;  they  never 
had  any  such  intent;  they  only  meant  to  pro- 
vide food  on  easy  terms  to  the  consumers,  and  to 
"protect  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  "  against 
foreign  competition.  Thus,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
"  Central  Agricultural  Protection  Society,"  at  Wil- 
lis's rooms,  on  Monday  last,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
said,  "  We  never  asked  for  protection  to  ourselves 
from  any  selfish  motives ;"  and  Lord  Beaumont 
wished  it  to  be  "  distinctly  understood"  that,  "  if 
the  Com  Laws  were  intended,  or  if  their  operation 
had  only  been,  to  enhance  the  jjrice  of  corn,  and  to 
diminish  the  supply  of  food,  it  was  a  most  unhal- 
lowed cause  in  which  they  were  engaged."  It  is 
true  that  these  landed  monopolists  have  only  just 
discovered — or,  at  all  events,  disclosed — these  dis- 
interested intentions.  Yet  they  may  be  real,  for  all 
that.  Now,  whether  the  cause  in  wliich  Lord 
Beaumont  and  his  co-monopolists  are  engaged  be 
or  be  not  an  "unhallowed"  one,  we  shall,  for  the 
present,  leave  the  bread  taxers  to  settle  with  the 
consumers,  for  whom  so  much  tender,  though  latent, 
regard  has  been  entertained.  But,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  let  us  ask,  why  have  the  farmers 
been  so  earnestly  called  upon  to  stand  by  the  Com 
Laws,  if  those  laws  be  not  "  intended  to  enhance 
the  price  of  corn?"  It  may  be  unwise  for  farmers 
to  love  60s.  and  upwards  a  quarter  for  their  wheat ; 
it  may  be  that  in  relying  upon  high  prices  they  are 
grasping  at  the  shadow  and  losing  the  substance 
of  profit ;  it  may  be — we  believe  it  is — best  for 
them  to  grow  agricultural  produce  for  a  well-fed 
population;  but  fanners  needed  no  "Central  Pro- 
tection Society"  to  tell  them  that.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  because  farmers  feared  Free  Trade  in 
com  would  "pull  down"  the  price  of  com,  that 
they  have  been  induced  or  seduced  to  support  the 
monopolist  landocracy. 

Why  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  so  roundly  abused  by 
farmers  in  1842,  but  because  his  Com  Law  and 
Tariff  of  that  year  were  supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
to  have  lowered  the  prices  of  grain  and  meat  ?  In 
fact,  if  protection  does  not  mean  the  enhancement 
of  prices,  then  all  the  agitation,  on  paper,  of  the 
monopolist  landowners,  is  much  ado  about  nothing; 
or  it  has  some  other  objects  which  cannot  be  con- 
veniently avowed  to  the  fanners. 

Now,  though  the  bread  taxing  landowners  are 
trying  to  cover  their  own  injustice  by  the  plea  that 
there  are  other  classes  equally  unjust,  and  by  pre- 
tending that  they  only  desire  to  protect  all  domestic 
articles  against  foreign  competition,  the  artifice  is 
too  shallow  to  deceive  any  one.  The  public  know 
that  the  object  of  the  Com  Law  is  to  "  enhance 
prices ;  "  and  the  farmers  know  that  it  is  only  under 
the  belief  that  such  would  be  the  "operation"  of 
the  law,  that  the  yeomen  of  England  have  strug- 
gled to  retain  it. 

It  is  certain  that  many  farmers  have  lately  become 
very  indifferent,  or  adverse,  to  the  continuance  of 
the  Com  Laws,  because  they  have  observed  that 
when  they  do  "  enhance  prices"  the  benefit  goes  to 
the  landlord,  and  when  they  do  not  the  loss  falls  on 
the  tenant.  This  is  contrived  by  calculating  the 
rent  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  price— that 
is,  the  price  the  Com  Laws  anect  to  secure ;  and 
when  prices  are  lower  by  making  some  eleemosynary 
and  inadequate  reduction  of  rent,  to  be  put  on  again 
the  moment  prices  reach  the  Com  Law  level.  The 
following  instance  of  this  is  recorded  in  the  Chelms- 
ford Chronicle  of  last  week,  where  it  is  said  : 

"  We  understand  that  at  the  rent  audit  of  Lord  Maynard, 
on  Tuesday  la«t,  his  lordship  raised  the  rent*  of  his  tenantry 
y>  per  eent.,  being  tte  amount  of  a  reduction  made  at  a 
jTevvrut  audit." 


Here  we  have  at  once  an  illustration  of  the  in- 
stantaneous appropriation  to  the  landlord  of  the 
benefit  of  high  prices,  and  of  the  "  unselfish  "  cha- 
racter of  the  landowner's  demand  for  protection. 
Let  Farmers  in  every  district  contrast  the  sayings  at 
protection  meetings  of  the  landowners  they  know, 
with  their  doings  at  home,  and  the  patriotism  of 
landlordism  will  become  wonderfully  like  selfishness, 
and  that  of  the  meanest  sort. 

Whilst  penning  these  lines,  wc  have  had  brought 
before  us  a  practical  instance  of  the  interest  the  "  far- 
mers' friends  "  have  in  high  prices,  and  the  way  in 
wliich  they  have  screwed  up  their  rents  by  means  of 
the  competition,  the  unnatural  competition,  pro- 
duced by  the  Corn  Laws. 

Doubtless  our  readers  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Chetwynd,  member  for 
Newcastle-under-Lyne,  who  has  figured  at  protec- 
tion meetings  in  Staffordshire  as  a  protectionist  of 
the  first  water,  and  a  flaming  "  farmer's  friend." 
That  gentleman  is,  we  believe,  the  son  of  Sir  George 
Chetwynd.  On  the  estate  of  Sir  George  Chetwynd, 
there  was,  in  the  year  1805,  a  tenant  farmer  named 
Thomas  Henncy,  holding  a  farm  upon  lease,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  130?.  The  following  is  a  verbatim 
copy  of  the  receipt  for  his  half-year's  rent  in  that 
year : 

"Received  the  12th  of  January,  1805,  of  Mr.  Thos.  Heu- 
ney,  the  sum  of  sixty-five  pounds  fur  half  a  year's  rent  due 
to  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  Baronet,  at  Old  Michaelrnast  last. 
Rent  £iio    0  0 

Deduct  a  year's  Property  tax     C  10  0 


£58  10  0 

John  Collins." 

In  1812,  Thomas  Henney's  lease  expired.  Pro- 
bably he  had  made  some  money,  for  prices  had 
been  high,  far  higher  than  either  landlord  or  tenant 
anticipated  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease. 
Then  came  the  competition  screw,  and  Henney's 
rent  was  advanced  from  130^.  to  210?.  per  annum. 
And  lest  the  landlord  shoiddnot  clutch  all  the  advan- 
tage of  rising  prices,  there  was  no  renewal  of  the 
lease;  but  Henney  went  on  as  a  yearly  tenant. 
This  is  his  receipt  for  rent  in  the  following  year : 

"Received  the  3d  of  July,  1813,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Henney, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  five  pounds,  for  half  a  year's 
rent  due  to  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  Baronet,  at  Lady  Day 
last. 

£105    0  0 

10  10    0  Property  tax. 

£9i  10   0  Cash  received.        John  Collins." 

As  the  landlord  expected,  prices  did  rise  in  1813, 
and  Thomas  Henney  experienced  the  advantage — 
to  the  landlord — of  a  yearly  or  "mutual  confidence" 
holding ;  for  by  Michaelmas,  1813,  we  find  him 
standing  at  the  enhanced  rate  of  312?.  a  year. 

Here  is  the  evidence  under  the  hand  of  the  land- 
lord's own  agent : 

"Received  the  15th  day  of  January,  1814,  of  Thomas 
Henney,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds  for 
half  a  year's  rent,  due  to  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  Baronet,  at 
Michaelmas  last. 

41156    0  0 

10  10   0  One-half  Property  tax. 

£145  10   0  John  Collins." 

The  reader  will  remark  a  slight  but  significant 
alteration  in  the  terms  of  this  last  receipt,  which 
marks  the  degradation  of  the  tenant-farmer  into  a 
kind  of  political  retainer  of  the  landlord's,  which 
was  then  just  commencing.  In  the  two  former  re- 
ceipts the  tenant  was  designated  "  Mr.  Thomas 
Henney,"  now  plain  "  Thomas  Henney"  was  deem- 
ed the  proper  designation  of  the  yearly  tenant 
vassal.  Shortly  after  tliis  time  the  tenant  died,  and 
his  son  succeeded  to  his  farm  at  the  still  further 
"  enhanced"  rent  of  345?. 

This  is  one  of  his  receipts. 

"  Received  this  7th  day  of  December,  1820,  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Henney,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pounds  ten  shillings,  being  half  a  year's  rent,  due  at  Michael- 
mas last,  to  Sir  George  Cuetwynd,  Baronet. 

£ITZ  10s.  "  Robert  Hoabe,  Juri." 

This  last  advance  was  made  upon  the  strength 
of  the  Com  Law  of  1815,  and  the  price  of  80s.  a 
quarter  for  wheat  thereby  promised. 

The  failure  of  such  promise  was  fearfully  felt  by 
the  tenant,  who  found  the  capital  his  father  had 
accumulated  under  his  lease  rapidly  undergoing 
absorption  by  the  landlord,  and  with  due  humility 
he  remonstrated  with  Sir  George.   Whereupon  Sir 


George  said,  "  I  must  maintain  my  station  in 
society  :  I  have  a  large  family,  and  must  get  the 
highest  rents  I  can  from  my  tenants."  To  this 
Henney  replied,  "  Then,  Sir  George,  to  keep  up 
your  station,  I  am  to  be  mined."  Wherepon  Sir 
George  rejoined,  "  If  you  don't  like  to  continue 
your  farm,  your  next  neighbour  will  fa've  it  at  the 
same  rent."  To  this  application  of  the  screw  the 
tenant  could  offer  no  resistance ;  and,  having  had 
his  capital  squeezed  out  of  him  by  the  landlord, 
gave  up  the  farm  to  his  next  neighbour,  and  sought 
to  obtain  a  livelihood  as  an  eating-house  keeper,  in 
the  new  palace  yard. 

Let  farmers  read  and  mark  this  history,  one  far 
more  true  than  any  thing  they  will  hear  at  "  17, 
Bond  Street,"  or  at  the  "  Protection  Societies"  of 
the  provinces. 

It  forms,  too,  evidence  of  the  "  unselfish"  charac- 
ter of  the  landowner's  demand  for  artificially  high 
juices.  Is  there  a  single  landowner  amongst  those 
who  assembled  at  the  "  Central  Society's  meeting" 
on  Monday,  whose  acts  would  not  furnish  similar 
evidence  ? 

Let  those  who  know  them  at  home  answer. 


A  MONOPOLIST  WITNESS. 
A  humorous  and  eccentric  monopolist  clergyman  of 
Dorsetshire,  Mr.  Huxtablc,  thus  bears  testimony  against 
monopoly.  At  the  Sturminsler  Agricultural  Association 
he  said  : 

"  I  am  more  and  more  convinced,  that  of  all  mistakes  that 
can  be  committed,  that  of  growing  hay  is  the  greatest.  {Loud 
laughter  and  applause.)  Well,  now  hear  me  out.  Pasture 
land  is  let  in  this  country  of  a  poor  kind ;  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  watering  meadows,  or  of  those  rich  meadows  watered 
by  Stour,  and  let  at  %l.  or  3/.  an  acre  ;  but,  speaking  of  the 
average  of  lauds,  /  say  that  a  greater  robbery  never  was 
committed  on  a  nation  than  that  of  keeping  these  lands  in 
pasture.  An  acre  will  cut  one  and  a  half  ton  of  hay  ;  now 
what  will  three  acres  do  ?  They  will  keep  a  cow  summer 
and  winter.  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  two  and  a  half  acres 
keep  a  cow,  but  then  the  cows  are  kept  in  the  straw  yard  for 
three  months,  and  to  produce  the  food  for  them  during  this 
time  I  allot  the  other  half  acre.  Let  it  be  broken  up.  First 
of  all  it  is  thoroughly  drained,  and  then  if  you  have  Swedes, 
he  must  be  a  bungler  who  cannot  grow  25  tons  an  acre  ;  and 
what  is  the  worth  of  Swedes  an  acre  ?  Let  that  be  reserved 
for  the  present,  and  be  pleased  now  to  allow  me  to  suppose 
that  they  are  worth  15s.  a  ton,  exclusive  of  the  dung.  (Moke, 
more.)  Now  you  have  got  25  tons  at  15s.;  exclusive  of  this 
come  the  tops.  If  a  cow  gets  hold  of  the  tops  the  butter  will 
raste,  but  the  great  quantity  of  phosphates  they  produce  will 
tender  milk  abundant.  You  have  got  then  the  first  year  2ft 
tons  of  Swedes,  the  gross  proceeds  of  which  will  be  18?.  I 
presume  that  you  eat  off  this  ;  then  you  will  produce  out  of 
that  five  or  six  tons  of  manure  fully  equal  to  manure  that 
land.  Then  the  next  year  you  grow  wheat.  You  will  grow 
at  least  on  that  land  nine  sacks  of  wheat  per  acre ;  or  you 
will  giow  15  tons  of  green  clover  an  acre,  and  in  the  next 
year  nine  quarters  of  oats.  J  pledge  my  word  that  you  can 
grow  these  crops,  because  L  have  done  it  myself.  Now  look 
at  the  nation's  benefit  from  this.  You  have  grown  nine 
sacks  of  wheat  an  acre,  25  tons  of  Swedes,  and  nine  quarters 
of  oats.  And  now  I  ask  you,  what  has  the  cow  been  doing? 
She  has  made  2001bs.  of  butter,  and  2121bs.  of  cheese ;  and 
the  nation  can  feed  from  the  arable  land  240  more  mouths 
than  the  cow  can  feed.  I  say  it  will  not  do  to  depend  upon 
protect  ion  to  keep  foreign  com  out.  We  ought  to  come  be- 
fore the  country  and  say,  '  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  feed 
you;  but  we  cannot  give  you  English  corn  at  foreign 
prices,  with  English  burthens.'  (Loud  cheers.)  But  are 
Wi  doing  that}  Do  we  come  with  clean  tends  to  as/c  for 
protection  ?' 

And  after  giving  a  very  graphic  account  of  growing 
Swedes  upon  some  very  poor  land,  giving  a  return  of 
300  per  cent,  he  said  : 

"You  see  I  want  you  to  be  enthusiastic.  Ifyouwill  only 
be  as  enthusiastic  as  L  am3  you  may  laugh  at  these  Free 
Traders." 

Now,  in  sober  seriousness,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
in  the  land  a  latent  power  of  increased  production,  far 
more  than  sufficient  to  enable  the  farmer  to  "  laugh  at 
Free  Trade  ;"  and  the  only  "  lion  in  the  path  "  is  the 
semi-feudal  system  on  which  landed  property  is 
managed. 


THANKFULNESS  FOR  SMALL  MERCIES. 

What  good  easy  people  some  of  the  agitating  protec- 
tionists are  !  they  seem  to  be  extremely  thankful  for 
any  exhibition  of  sympathy  for  their  cause,  though  the 
manner  of  exhibiting  it  be  ever  so  damaging  to  that 
cause.  For  instance,  at  a  protection  meeting  at  Malton, 
in  Yorkshire  : 

"  It  was  also  resolved,  that  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the 
meeting  be  given  to  E.  S.  Cayley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  the  two 
able  letters  lie  had  lately  addressed  to  Lord  John  fiussell 
ontlie  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  for  the  universal  sup- 
port he  hud  given  for  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  agriculturists." 

Well  done,  Maltonians  !  We  wonder  you  did  not  by 
the  same  vote  thank  Mr.  Cayley  for  his  literary  intre- 
pidity in  falsifying  Adam  Smith.  Agaiu,  at  some 
other  place  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
Morning  Post,  for  its  strenuous  advocacy  of  protection  ! ! 
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Fancy  that,  Free  Trade  readers  !  Why,  the  League 
would  not  have  had  all  its  power  of  exposing  the  evils 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  for  the  aid  of  the  Morning  Post 
in  reducing  protectionist  theories  to  absurdity.  If  the 
League  did  employ  any  "  secret  service  money,"  which 
it  docs  not,  the  editor  of  the  Post  might  have  been  fairly 
suspected  of  having  largely  participated. 


REJECTING  THE  PLEDGE. 
It  is  a  sigii  of  the  times  which  farmers  should  note  as 
significant,  that  protectionist  members,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  refuse  to 
"  pledge"  themselves  to  vote  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  Corn  Laws.  Mr.  Sotheron,  and  his  colleague  in 
North  Wilts,  talk  against  all  change  in  the  law,  yet  they 
won't "  pledge"  themselves  to  oppose,  that  is  to  vote  against 
such  a  change.  Mr.  Kcmblc,  in  East  Surrey,  won't 
"  pledge,"  and  monopolist  members,  who  arc  adherents 
of  the  Government,  in  all  directions  echo  the  cuckoo 
cry,  "  we  won't  pledge."  "  Pledges  are  unconstitu- 
tional;" which  means,  we  suppose,  that  they  are  uncom- 
fortable to  pledge-breakers.  Now,  after  the  speeches  these 
non-pledging  members  make,  such  refusals  seem  to  us,  as 
they  do  to  the  farmers,  to  be  intimations  of  intention  to 
shirk  from  implied  pledges  if  the  Minister  wants  a  ma- 
jority. Lord  Worsley,  at  the  Horncastlc  meeting,  put 
this  matter  on  the  right  ground  : 

"He  (Lord  Worsley)  would  repeat  that  he  would  give 
no  pledges,  although  he  contended  that  when  a  public  man 
made  a  declaration  he  was  bound  to  carry  out  bis  views  as 
he  described  them,  or  if  be  saw  grounds  for  altering  theni, 
then  either  to  explain  to  his  constituents  his  reasons,  or 
resign  his  trust  into  their  hands.  Upon  some  subjects  new 
circumstances  might  arise,  and  a  doubt  would  exist  as  to  the 
policy  of  refusing  a  change;  but  upon  a  matter  lit:e  the 
Corn  Laics  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  the  representative  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  constitu- 
ents on  the  other.  His  (Lord  Worsley's)  constituents  could 
never  be  in  ignorance  of  his  opinions  on  these  matters,  nor 
could  he  be  unmindful  of  theirs.  If  then  he  went  into  the 
House  of  Commons  and  voted  for  any  alterations  in  the 
Corn  Laws,  even  though  he  bad  given  no  positive  pledge 
on  the  subject,  he  would  not  be  acting  the  part  of  an 
honourable  man.  (Cheers.)" 


FIGURES  OF  FANCY  versus  FACTS. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  fervent  vehemence  with  which 
the  monopolists  everywhere  declare  that  there  was  no 
deficiency  of  crops  last  harvest,  and  that  an  average, 
and  more  than  an  average  produce  was  obtained.  Such 
are  the  figures  of  fancy  wherewith  the  overgrown 
schoolboys  of  the  squirearchy  imagine  they  can  gull  the 
intelligent  men  of  business  of-Great  Britain.  Hear  how- 
ever, what  those  who  write  for  the  information  of  real 
men  say  on  the  subject.  The  following  is  from  the  last 
Mark  Lane  Express : 

"  There  has  been  a  buoyancy  about  the  trade  in  grain,  in- 
dicative of  a  rise  in  prices ;  and,  from  present  appearances, 
we  certainly  incline  to  the  opinion  that,  in  whichever  way 
the  Corn  Law  question  may  be  settled,  the  settlement  will 
le  immediately  followed  by  an  active  demand  for  bread 
stuffs.  The  late  fall  in  prices  of  wheat  was  (as  we  have  on 
former  occasions  remarked  )  caused  wholly  by  political  events, 
and  not  by  any  alteration  in  public  opinion  respecting  the 
result  of  the  harvest.  The  crop,  though  certainly  not  so 
toad  as  represented  by  those  connected  with  the  League  for 
party  purposes,  must  nevertheless  be  considered  as  decidedly 
below  that  of  average  years.  That  there  really  is  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  yield,  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  but  so  variously 
is  it  estimated,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  to  what  extent.  Coupled,  how- 
ever, with  the  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  food,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disease  by  whieh  the  produce  of  potatoes  has 
been  so  greatly  decreased,  quite  sufficient  grounds  are  af- 
forded to  conclude  that  wheat  cannot  long  remain  at  present 
rates." 


KEVIEW. 

Studies  of  English  Life — (Etudes  de  V  Angle- 
terre.)  By  M.  Leon  Faucher.  Paris:  Guillemen; 
Londou :  Dulau. 

"To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us"  is  not  less 
advantageous  to  nations  than  individuals ;  the  reve- 
lations of  England  contain  full  as  much  of  novelty 
and  of  exciting  interest  for  Englishmen  as  the 
revelations  of  Russia;  for  in  this  country,  above  all 
others,  men  are  so  absorbed  in  their  individual  pin- 
suits,  and  so  engrossed  by  their  special  occupations, 
that  each  knows  almost  as  little  of  the  social  life  in 
spheres  or  classes  remote  from  bis  own  as  he  does 
of  Siberia  or  Kamechatka.  During  the  last  ten  years, 
commissoners  appointed  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tions of  existence  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  popu- 
lation, have  brought  to  light  grave  evils  and  dangers 
which  socioty  bad  long  neglected,  but  which  had 
reached  to  a  fearful  intensity  that  menaced  perilous 
consequences.  Rut  the  information  thus  accumu- 
lated is  entombed  in  Blue  Rooks,  and  would  have 
been  almost  unknown  to  the  mass  of  readers  had 
not  D'Israeli  collected  some  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics,  and  interwoven  thorn  into  the  bril- 
liant romance  of  Sybil.  The  sketches  of  M.  Leon 
Faucher  derive  no  aid  from  the  graces  of  fiction  ; 
they  are  as  minutely  true  to  life  as  the  pictures  of 
Teniors;  and,  like  them,  not  unfrcquonUy  exhibit 
revolting  and  painful  portraitures.  But  as  tho  phy- 


sical anatomist  must  conquer  the  disgust  of  the 
dissecting  room,  so  the  moral  anatomist,  who 
searches  into  the  causes  of  social  disease,  must 
not  shrink  from  the  investigation  of  its  types,  even 
under  their  worst  aspect. 

M.  Leon  Faucher  is  a  decided  Free  Trader;  be  is 
in  consequence  an  advocate  for  peace,  and  anxious 
to  have  the  bonds  of  amity  between  England  and 
France  drawn  closer  together  by  mutual  interest  and 
mutual  respect.  Faithfulness  of  delmeation  has  been 
his  first  object,  and  this  he  has  generally  attained. 
There  are,  however,  peculiar  phases  of  English  po- 
lity and  social  life  which  have  not  a  little  perplexed 
him,  as  they  have  all  other  foreigners.  The  compb- 
cated  details  of  our  local  administrations  were  not 
viewed  with  unprejudiced  eyes  by  an  observer  trained 
to  centralization ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  dissenting 
bodies  appeared  often  trivial  or  repulsive  to  one 
who  had  come  from  a  land  where  what  is  properly 
called  sectarianism  is  utterly  unknown.  His  inves- 
tigation of  our  crowded  cities  and  towns,  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  were  pursued 
with  the  zeal  of  a  philanthropist  and  the  skill  of  a 
philosopher.  His  descriptions  are  as  vivid  as  those 
of  a  novelist ;  and  his  reflections,  even  when  a 
little  erroneous,  are  characterised  by  good  feeling 
and  sound  sense.  We  shall  take  a  sketch  of  a 
part  of  London  as  little  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  West  End,  and  even  of  the  City,  as  the  inte- 
rior of  New  Holland : 

"  In  Wbilecbapel,  were  it  not  for  the  perpetual  fog  of  this 
climate,  one  might  imagine  himself  in  some  town  of  the 
south.  The  countenances  you  observe  have  no  character- 
istics of  the  English  type.  The  habits  oflife  are  those  that 
yon  find  in  the  street  of  Toledo  at  Naples,  in  the  quarter  of 
St.  John  at  Marseilles,  or  in  the  Hue  Mouffetard  at  Paris. 
Englishmen  live  secluded  in  their  bouses,  which  they  deem 
the  castles  of  privnte  life :  but  the  gypsey  population  of  this 
district  lives  in  the  open  street.  Merry  women  sit  at  then- 
thresholds,  or  work  at  their  open  windows,  to  have  a  better 
view  of  the  crowd.  Venders  of  eatables  exhibit  their  cook- 
ing apparatus  in  the  open  air.  The  smell  of  vegetables  and 
fish  frying  on  the  pan  infects  the  lanes  and  alleys.  Apple- 
women  and  old  clothesmen  stop  the  passengers.  The  cries 
of  the  various  traffickers,  the  noise  of  conversation  across 
the  pavement  or  from  window  to  window,  the  quarrels  of 
children,  the  songs  heard  from  the  gin  palaces,  make  an  ag- 
gregate of  sounds,  the  southern  gaiety  of  which  bewilders 
the  spectator  to  such  a  degree  that  he  cannot  believe  himself 
within  two  steps  of  the  Tower,  and  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
City. 

"  To  judge  of  this  population  when  employed,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  visit '  Hag  fair.'  The  custom  existed  of  old,  and  the 
place  was  well  known  150  years  ago,  for  it  is  there  that  Da- 
niel deFoe  describes  the  arrest  of  Colonel  Jack,  one  of  bis 
heroes,  by  the  police.  In  fact,  the  scenes  which  pass  there 
seem  far  removed  from  the  civilisation  of  our  age. 
The  market  is  held  in  a  space  cribbed  from  heaps 
of  rubbish,  to  which  two  narrow  lanes  give  access. 
A  covered  shed"  oceffptes-  -tfae  centre';  but  the  crowd 
besieging  it  is  so  great,  that  the  greater  number  of 
bargains  is  effected  in  a  flying  camp.  About  i  o'clock  in 
the  evening  Rag-fair  begins  to  be  animated.  Three  or  four 
thousand  Jews  cover  the  place,  by  turns  buyers  and  sellers 
of  the  same  objects.  Without  seeing  them,  it  is  impossible 
to  form  any  notion  of  the  serious  air  and  pompous  terms  in 
which  they  puff  their  miserable  merchandise.  '  Here  is  an 
excellent  coat,  of  superfine  quality  !'  cries  one,  exhibiting 
a  coat,  worn  at  all  its  seams,  and  which  has  passed  from 
master  to  servant,  before  falling  into  the  bauds  of  the  old 
clothesman.  '  A  splendid  bonnet,  a  beautiful  gown,'  6ays 
another,  exhibiting  a  faded  silk,  which  has  already  done  ser- 
vice for  three  generations.  Prices  are  obtained  for  these 
rags,  everything  finds  a  purchaser,  and  such  merchandise  is 
deemed  worthy  of  being  stored  in  the  cellars  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houses,  which  serve  as  magazines.  Rag-fair  has  its 
alternatives  of  rise  and  fall,  like  those  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
There  as  elsewhere,  price  depends  on  the  proportion  of  sup- 
ply to  demand ;  the  purveyors  for  the  market  arrive  every 
moment,  bending  undertheir  loads  ;  the  amount  of  disposable 
stock  varies  at  every  moment.  Trickery  is  not  much  prac- 
tised; the  Jews  who  frequent  the  fair  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  each  other  to  attempt  cheating." 

The  descriptions  which  M.  Faucher  has  given  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  have  been  very  copiously 
extracted  into  the  English  journals,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  here  repeated.  We  must,  however, 
bestow  some  notice  on  his  account  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes  of  England,  in  which  he  has  fallen 
into  very  serious  mistakes.  In  opposition  to  Messrs. 
Baines  and  Hickson,  M.  Faucher  earnestly  contends 
that  agricultural  districts  must  be  more  moral  than 
manufactining  districts.  This  is  not  a  question  to 
be  decided  by  the  mere  statistics  of  criminal  re- 
turns; there  are  two  other  elements  to  be  taken  into 
consideration — the  amount  of  temptation,  and  the 
vigilance  of  police  ;  and  both  these  circumstances 
tend  to  swell  the  returns  of  criminals  from  towns  and 
manufacturing  districts.  M.  Faucher  triumphantly 
states,  that  in  the  department  of  the  Isere,  there 
is  only  one  arrest  annually  to  every  thirteen  thou- 
sand of  the  population ;  but,  before  admitting  this 
fact  to  bo  decisive,  we  should  determine  what  are 
the  temptations  and  opportunities  in  the  locality.  It 
would  puzzle  a  confined  tliief  to  find  any  moans  of 
gratifying  his  propensities  in  tho  department.  Petty 
thefts  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  &c.  are  rarely  prose- 
cuted by  agriculturists ;  they  enduro  the  loss  rather 
than  have  tho  trouble  or  annoyanco  of  law.  A  box- 
ing match  in  the  fields  is  rarely  brought  under 
magisterial  conguizanco ;  the  drunken  man  in  a 
hamlet  has  every  chance  of  escaping  the  statiou- 
liouso ;  in  fact,  there  arc  many  rural  depredations 
and  acts  of  violence  which  aro  passed  over  by  a 
kind  of  general  consent ;  while  acts  of  the  same 


kind  are  never  allowed  to  escapo  in  a  town  popula- 
tion. Towns  and  manufacturing  districts  are  sub- 
ject to  the  perturbating  influence  of  an  immigrant 
population ;  the  rejected  of  the  country  fly  to  the 
city  to  hide  themselves  in  tho  crowd.  An  analysis 
of  the  criminal  returns  of  Manchester  would  give 
abundant  proof  that  the  county  of  Lancashire 
has  been  made  responsible  for  a  vast  amount  of 
crime  which  is  not  properly  its  own. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
Corn  I  jaws  and  of  the  League  formed  for  procuring 
their  abolition.  Having  glanced  at  the  history  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  ho  says : 

"  When  we  have  studied  with  attention  the  arguments  of 
the  two  parties  in  this  debate,  we  remain  convinced  that 
if  the  landed  proprietors  wished  seriously  to  devote  time 
and  capital  to  the  amelioration  of  their  estates,  they  would 
have  no  need  of  the  precarious  assistance  of  laws  to  preserve 
or  augment  their  income.  The  noblemen  best  versed  in 
agriculture,  Lords  Spencer,  Ducie,  Fitzwilliam,  and  Radnor, 
bold  on  this  point  the  same  language  as  Cobden,  Ash- 
worth,  or  Villiers.  But  the  question  presents  a  political 
element  of  which  we  must  not  lose  sight,  and  which  tends 
to  complicate  the  solution.  The  landed  proprietors  wish  to 
have  high  rents,  but  they  are  at  least  equally  anxious  to  have 
their  farmers  so  dependent  on  them  as  to  find  them  willing 
instruments  at  the  time  of  an  election.  Rich  and  skilful 
farmers  would  not  suit  them ;  for  these,  before  investing 
large  capitals  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  would  demand 
leases  as  a  security ;  but  farmers  who  had  thus  placed  them- 
selves beyond  the  reach  of  any  abuse  of  power  would  be 

found  independent  electors  Farmers  who  consent  to 

till  the  ground  without  a  lease  cannot  expect  to  realise  much 
profit ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  offer  them  the  illusions 
of  a  protective  system.  Thus  the  maintenance  of  the  Corn 
Laws  is  not  for  the  aristocracy  so  much  a  question  of  money 
as  of  political  influence,  and  hence  arises  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  any  concession." 

We  shall  now  extract  the  conclusion  of  this  chap- 
ter, because  it  states  the  causes  which  render  the 
doom  of  the  Corn  Laws  inevitable ;  even  if  the  har- 
vest had  proved  favourable,  and  potatoes  had 
escaped  tho  murrain : 

"  The  condemnation  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  written  in  every 
page  of  commercial  legislation.  The  more  they  are  dis- 
cussed, the  more  apparent  does  the  weakness  of  their  sup- 
porters become.  The  mediating  party  which  proposed  a  fixed 
duty  as  a  compromise  has  disappeared  ;  and  the  Government 
refuses  to  pledge  itself  to  the  maintenance  of  the  last  modifi- 
cation of  protection  which  it  accorded." 

But  since  M.  Faucher  wrote,  the  advent  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  has  been  greatly  accele- 
rated by  the  conduct  of  the  leading  protectionists : 
their  booby  bluster  has  done  more  to  disgust  the 
thinking  part  of  the  nation  with  monopoly  than 
could  have  been  effected  by  the  most  eloquent  de- 
nunciations of  the  Free  Traders.  No  cause  could 
stand  the  advocacy  of  the  dukery  ;  or,  as  it  has 
been  irreverently  termed,  "  the  donkery."  M. 
Faucher  could  not  have  anticipated  the  lamentable 
farces  enacted  at  agricultural  meetings  within  the 
last  few  weeks.  In  his  estimate  of  the  strength  of 
the  English  aristocracy,  he  has  omitted  to  make  a 
set-off  for  the  negative  elements  of  weakness  which 
dukes  and  squires  have  taken  such  pains  to  deve- 
lope.  Dogberry  was  grieved  that  he  could  find  no 
one  "  to  write  him  down  as  an  ass ;"  the  Rich- 
monds,  and  the  Clevelands,  and  the  Norfolks  have 
taken  care  that  their  asinine  qualities  should  be 
faithfully  chronicled.  The  country  has  not  been 
slow  in  forming  its  judgment.  The  verdict  pro- 
nounced out  of  doors  must  ere  long  be  ratified  by 
Parliament. 

The  great  success  of  this  work  on  the  Continent 
is  among  the  many  gratifying  proofs  we  daily  re- 
ceive of  the  progress  of  Free  Trade  opinion  in 
Europe.  It  is  everywhere  felt  that  our  struggle  for 
commercial  freedom  in  England  involves  the  cause 
of  progress  in  liberty  and  civilisation  throughout 
the  world. 


Bradford. — As  regards  the  borough  election,  all  is  safe. 
During  the  week,  ffty  names  have  been  added  to  the  requi- 
sition to  Mr.  Busfield  and  Colonel  Thompson,  making  the 
number  of  good  men  and  true  attached  to  that  document 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  !  This  is  the  guarantee  of  a  signal 
triumph ;  but  a  triumph  in  which  the  vanquished  will  be 
equal  gainers  with  the  victors. — Bradford  Observer. 

Ret.  Thomas  Spenceb. — We  notice  that  this  gentleman 
has  been  lecturing  in  this  city  and  in  Nev  England,  on 
temperance  and  the  Corn  Laws.  He  is  well  and  widely 
known  in  Great  Britain  as  the  active  and  devoted  friend  of 
all  reform — Anti-Corn-Law,  universal  suffrage,  reform  of 
the  Church,  &c.  How  far  he  has  ever  identified  himself 
there  with  the  anti  slavery  party,  we  cannot  say,  though  we 
have  always  understood  him  to  belong  to  it ;  but  we  cannot 
hear  that  he  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  slavery  in  any 
of  bis  addresses  here,  or  manifests  yet  any  wish  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  great  anti-slavery  movement  in  any  of  its 
forms.  We  trust  that  his  hitherto  honoured  name  will  not 
come  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  Englishmen  whose 
anti-slavery  zeal  has  been  quenehed  by  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic — who  have  been  flattered  into  silence  by  the  con- 
servative class  among  whom  they  chance  at  first  to  fall — or 
whose  reformatory  courage  and"  faith  have  quailed  in  the 
deadlier  struggle  which  marks  our  day  and  country,  and  our 
cause  here  most  especially.  —  New  York  Anti-Slavery 
Standard. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  month  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  halj-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  T 'be  League,  containing  an 
aeknoivledgment  of  their  subscription;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  oj  The  League,  Newalts- 
buildings,  Mancliester,  or  07,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  tlieir 
copies  of  The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers )  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indi*  erent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


PETITION!  PETITION!  PETITION! 
At  a  numerously  attended  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  League,  held  on  Thursday,  the  29th  ult,  Mr. 
"Wilson  in  the  chair,  the  proposed  measures  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  were  discussed  at  some  length.  Con 
gratulations  were  exchanged  at  the  progress  which 
the  great  question  has  made  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  of  all  parties.  With 
respect  to  the  measure  itself,  several  parts  of  it  eli- 
cited expressions  of  satisfaction;  but  the  feeling  of 
regret  at  the  re-enactment  of  the  sliding  scale  was 
universal.  The  meeting  was  addressed,  among 
others,  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Greg,  Alderman  Ker- 
shaw, J.  B.  Smith,  A.  Prentice,  J.  Heywood,  H. 
Rawson,  J.  "Whitaker,  W.  Biekham,  T.  Woolley,  &c. 
All  were  of  opinion  that  the  League  and  its  Mends 
should  stand  firm  to  the  principle  of  immediate 
and  total  repeal  ;  and  the  following  resolution, 
recommending  universal  petitioning,  was  unani- 
mously passed : 

"  Resolved, — That  tbe  announcement  of  a  new  Corn  Law 
renders  it  desirable  that  the  friends  of  Free  Trade  through 
out  the  kingdom  should  originate  petitions  for  the  total  and 
immediate  abolition  of  all  laws  imposing  duties  on  foreign 
corn  and  provisions." 

We  have  received  numerous  applications  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  requesting  to  know 
to  what  members  petitions  to  Parliament  should 
be  forwarded  for  presentation.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  reply  specially  to  each  particular  case,  we  beg  to 
announce  that  all  petitions  emanating  from  bo- 
roughs should  be  forwarded  to  the  members 
thereof,  with  a  note,  requesting  them  to  support  the 
prayer  of  the  petition.  In  all  other  cases,  they  may 
be  sent  per  post,  open  at  the  ends,  and  marked 
"  Petition,"  to  any  well-known  Free  Trade  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  only  address 
necessary  in  such  cases  will  be  the  name  of  the 
member,  House  of  Commons,  London. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  LEAGUE  DO  IN 
PARLIAMENT? 

As  we  believe  our  protectionist  friends  are  rather 
curious  on  this  interesting  question,  and  are  in 
some  danger  of  answering  it  very  mistakenly,  it 
seems  but  fair  to  remove  any  doubts  and  errors 
that  may  prevail.  Wluit  will  the  League  do  .'  We 
reply,  the  League— that  is,  those  members  of  the 
League  who  are  also  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons— will  do  nothing  that  can,  directly  or  in- 
directly, strengthen  the  hands  of  the  monopolists— 
nothing  that  can  impede  or  delay  the  passing  of 
any  legislative  measure  calculated  to  give  greater 
freedom  to  commerce,  and  to  increase  the  remune- 


rative employment  and  exchangeable  value  of 
labour.  The  Leaguers  will  take  excellent  care,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  that  the  country  shall  be 
put  in  possession,  on  the  earliest  possible  day,  of  at 
least  that  very  large  amount  of  commercial  freedom 
which  is  comprised  within  the  scope  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  plan  of  commercial  reform. 

We  beg  the  protectionists  particularly  to  under- 
stand this.  The  error  as  to  the  views  and  inten- 
tions of  the  League,  which,  we  know,  exists  to  some 
extent  in  protectionist  quarters,  and  which  is,  per- 
haps, more  widely  diffused  than  we  are  aware  of, 
may  as  well  be  at  once  corrected.  It  may  save 
these  gentlemen  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  some 
disappointment,  if  they  clearly  comprehend  that, 
however  strongly  the  Free  Traders  object  to  certain 
portions  of  the  Ministerial  scheme,  the  objection 
will  not  take  any  form  that  can  he  made  available 
for  the  uses  of  landlordism.  No  opening  will  be 
given  for  the  concurrence  of  monopolists  and  Free 
Traders  in  a  joint  anti-Ministerial  vote.  There  will 
be  no  playing  the  enemy's  game  ;  no  cross  of  parties; 
no  unnatural  or  ill-assorted  alliauce  of  antagonist 
extremes.  The  League  will  offer  no  factious  or 
fanatical  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measure — 
or  to  any  other  measure  for  liberating  commerce 
from  even  a  portion  of  its  fetters,  and  bringing  the 
trade  in  food  nearer  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
principles  of  common  sense. 

At  the  proper  time,  Mr.  Villiers  will,  we  doubt 
not,  press  for  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law, — and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  reinforce  the 
old,  familial-  motion,  not  only  with  the  old,  familiar 
arguments,  but  with  those  special  considerations 
suggested  by  the  present  state  of  the  Free  Trade 
question,  and  the  obvious  interests  of  the  class 
now  more  particularly  concerned  in  a  total  and 
immediate  settlement.  Everything  will  be  done 
that  can  be  done  to  convince  Sir  Robert  Peel — or 
rather  (for  we  are  sure  Sir  Robt.  Peel  is  sufficiently 
convinced  already)  to  convince  the  landlords  them- 
selves— that  the  proffered  concession  to  agricultural 
alarms,  prejudices,  or  supposed  convenience,  is  ab- 
solutely needless — and  not  merely  needless,  but 
injurious  and  deeply  dangerous  to  all  agricultural 
interests.  Should  these  efforts  be  successful  in  car- 
rying conviction  to  the  landlord  mind,  so  as  to 
elicit  declarations  of  landlord  opinion  that  will 
make  it  easy  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  give  full 
effect  to  his  and  our  principles,  we  shall  most 
heartily  rejoice,  as  we  are  confident  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  rejoice  too.  But,  again  we  say,  nothing 
will  be  done  that  can  for  a  moment  put  in  hazard 
the  vast  substantial  benefits  which  the  Ministerial 
proposal  offers  to  the  country.  The  motion  for  total 
and  immediate  repeal  will  be  so  shaped,  as  to  place 
it  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  any  man  to  vote  in 
the  same  division  with  its  supporters  who  does  not 
really  desire  total  and  immediate  repeal.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  bill,  or  a  better  bill,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
approval  (of  which  we  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
despairing),  must  and  shall  become  law,  with  the 
least  possible  loss  of  time. 

There  will  be  no  "  compromise."  The  League 
cannot  compromise  the  question,  even  if  it  would. 
The  League  has  parted  with  its  free  agency  in  this 
matter — or  rather,  it  never  had  any.  "  No  com- 
promise" is  the  very  essence  of  the  League's 
organisation,  the  fundamental  principle  of  its 
constitution,  the  source  and  condition  of  its 
power.  The  question  of  compromise — whatever 
be  the  shape  wliich  it  may  practically  assume — 
was  finally  disposed  of,  so  far  as  the  League  is 
concerned,  seven  years  and  somo  months  ago. 
Tho  Parliamentary  Leaguers  will  do  with 
corn,  in  1846,  exactly  that  which  they  did  with 
sugar,  in  1811,   They  will  move  arid,  divide  the 


House,  in  assertion  of  their  own  sound  and  broad 
principles;  and,  should  they  fail  of  obtaining  a 
majority,  tlioy  will  then  give  their  united  support, 
in  all  subsequent  divisions,  to  any  measure  which 
proximately  realises  their  principles.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  measure  is  not  the  League's  measure.  If 
the  League  could  throw  it  out,  and  replace  it  with 
their  oivn,  they  unquestionably  would.  Butsomucli 
of  Free  Trade  as  there  is  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  mea- 
sure, the  League  will  support,  with  heart  and  soul, 
against  a  monopolist  opposition. 

We  trust,  meanwhile,  that  our  friends  out  of  doors 
will  firmly  and  vigorously  maintain,  without  waver' 
ing  or  abatement,  the  great  and  plain  principle  for 
which  we  have  all  struggled  through  so  many  pain; 
fully  toilsome  years,  and  our  adherence  to  which,  iu 
all  its  integrity  and  simplicity,  has  placed  our  ques- 
tion in  its  present  strong  and  hopeful  position; 
Free  Traders  have  nothing  to  do  with  agitating- 
or  petitioning  for  anything  less  than  Free  Trade., 
— total,  immediate,  and  unconditional.  There, 
must  be  no  relaxation  of  effort  and  watch- 
fulness— no  distraction  of  aim  —  no  division 
of  strength.  And  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  "  embarrassing  Sir  Robert  Peel"  by  any  possible 
amount  or  number  of  "  total  and  immediate"  peti- 
tions or  petitioners.  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  not  be 
embarrassed,  but  relieved  of  an  embarrassment,  by 
such  a  demonstration  of  earnest  national  opinion  as 
shall  enable  him  to  give  full  and  instant  effect  to 
bis  own  convictions  of  justice  and  sound  policy. 
The  matter  cannot  be  put  too  strongly.  The  more 
firmly  and  decidedly  opinion  expresses  itself,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  in  favour  of  the  immediate 
and  unqualified  legislative  aJtQtgga-vt  Free  Trade 
principles  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  greater  will  be 
the  probability  that  the  Ministerial  measure  may 
eventually  pass  in  a  shape  thoroughly  acceptable 
to  the  country — the  stronger  will  the  Premier 
feel  himself  against  the  landlord  opposition — the 
more  hopelessly  chimerical  will  be  the  notion  of 
any  effective  protectionist  resistance,  even  in  tho 
protectionists'  own  House  of  Parliament — and  the 
more  palpably  certain  will  it  become,  that  an  "  ap- 
peal to  the  people,"  should  their  lordships  be  suffi 
ciently  chivalrous  to  bring  it  to  this,  would  end  in 
the  instant,  total,  root-and-branch  destruction  of 
monopoly.  We  emphatically  repeat  our  last  week's 
counsel — Petition,  Petition,  Petition  !  Petition, 
not  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  but  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  vicious  principle  and  power  with  which 
the  Government  is  now  engaged  in  mortal  conflict. 
Petition,  not  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  may  not 
pass,  but  that  it  may  pass  in  a  shape  more  com- 
pletely satisfactory  to  the  country — more  exactly 
consistent  with  Sir  Robert  Peel's  own  views  and 
principles — and  more  conducive  to  the  real  and 
permanent  welfare  of  that  class  which  is  the  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  abandonment  of  its  objec- 
tionable provisions. 


A  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE'S  VIEW  OF  THE 

COUNTY  QUALIFICATION  MOVEMENT. 

"  To  seek  to  acquire  and  secure  a  vote  is  not  against  the 
law — it  is  not  against  morality — it  is  not  against  sound  pub- 
lic policy — it  is  neither  a  malum  in  se  nor  a  malum  prohi- 
bitum. On  the  contrary,  it  is  held  by  many  high  authorities, 
that  it  is  highly  beneficial  to  tbe  constitution  that  there 
should  be  an  extension  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  avowed  and  real  object  of  the  reform  act  was  to 
increase,  as  a  thiDg  expedient.the  number  of  electors  through- 
out the  country." — Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in 
the  case  of  Alexander  versus  Newman,  which  we 
briefly  adverted  to  last  week,  and  of  winch  our 
readers  will  find  a  full  report  in  another  column, 
is  a  most  important  event  in  tho  history,  not  only 
of  the  League  movement,  but  of  Englishmen's  con- 
stitutional liberties.  It  explicitly  and  once  for  all 
ratifies,  in  tho  amplest  terms,  the  legality  of  all 
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bona  fide  purchases  of  freehold  property,  whctlier 
made  jointly  or  individually,  although  the  express 
and  avowed  object  of  the  purchase  he  the  acquisition 
of  the  franchise  incident  to  that  description  of  pro- 
perty. Only  let  the  pecuniary  consideration  be 
bona  fide  and  real,  and  the  law  is  satisfied.  Nay, 
more — the  law  is  pleased.  The  law  not  merely  con- 
firms the  transaction  as  legal,  hut  gives  it  a  passing 
word  of  eulogy  as  laudable  and  meritorious,  useful, 
moral,  and  constitutional.  Law  and  constitution, 
morality  and  public  policy, — all  arc  here  agreed — 
all  ratify  the  acts,  and  applaud  the  purposes  of  the 
League.  The  "  extension  of  the  elective  franchise," 
in  the  mode  adopted  by  the  League,  is  both  indis- 
putably legal,  and  "a  thing  expedient,"  "highly 

BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION." 

We  suppose  we  now  really  have  heard  the  last  of 
"  the  unconstitutional  machinations  of  the  League." 
Sir  Nicholas  Tiudal  is,  we  have  always  understood, 
deemed  by  the  profession  to  he  evcYy  way  as  sound 
and  "constitutional"  a  lawyer  as  Henry,  Lord 
Brougham  ;  and  we  dare  say  the  learned  (by 
oourtesy)  ex-Chancellor  himself  will  not  be  over- 
anxious to  recall  public  attention  to  bis  recent 
extrajudicial  and  very  injudicious  escapade.  The 
remarkably  ingenious  distinction  between  "  legal" 
and  "  constitutional,"  will,  we  think  we  may  ven- 
ture to  predict,  not  be  again  presented  for  public 
ridicule.  Our  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
may  now  work  away  quite  freely,  and  "  Qualify 
qualify,  qualify,"  to  their  hearts'  content.  Not  a 
tongue  will  dare  to  wag  against  him,  from  ex- 
Chancellor  Brougham's  down  to  that  of  the  hum- 
blest protectionist  attorney  in  the  registration 
courts.  The.  higbest  registration  tribunal  in 
the  empire  has  formally — and  more  than  formally — 
sanctioned  and  legitimated  the  League's  reading  of 
the  law  and  constitution. 

As  the  protectionists  talk,  or  did  talk  a  little 
while  ago — we  dare  say,  however,  they  have  for- 
gotten it — of  "  fighting  the  League  with  its  own 
weapons,"  we  may  take  leave  to  recommend  them 
very  carefully  to  study  the  whole  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice's  judgment  in  this  case  of  Alexander  versus 
Newman,  that  they  may  know  precisely  what  the 
League's  weapons  are,  and  receive  a  caution — 
which,  it  may  be  feared,  they  much  need — against 
the  use  of  another  description  of  weapons,  with 
which,  we  apprehend,  some  of  them  are  rather  more 
familiar.  The  same  high  authority,  they  will  please 
to  observe,  which  affirms  the  legality,  constitution- 
ality, expediency,  policy,  and  morality  of  the 
League's  mode  of  extending  the  elective  franchise, 
is  equally  clear  and  decided  in  condemning  certain 
other  modes  of  extending  the  elective  franchise. 
As  the  judicial  disputation  on  electoral  law  is  not 
very  tempting  reading  for  our  protectionist  friends, 
and  they  may  possibly  be  inclined  to  skim,  we 
may  do  well  to  call  their  especial  attention 
to  a  few  of  the  more  choice  and  significant  dicta. 
There  must  be  "  no  fraud  or  covin,"  says  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  "  The  law  hates  covin.''  The  law 
sets  its  face  very  strongly  against  "fraudulent,  and 
fictitious,  and  colourable  conveyances — things  that 
are  nothing  more  than  matters  of  form  without  sub- 
stance— things  in  which  the  only  real  matters  are 
the  parchment  and  seal."  Tbe  law  positively 
"  ABHORS  those  con  veyances  professing  one  thing,  but 
■made  with  a  secret  intention  and  design  to  carry  out 
another.'"  It  is  only  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the 
soil,  with  an  actual  pecuniary  consideration, 
passing  from  vendee  to  vendor,  to  which  the 
law  and  constitution  annox  the  franchise.  We 
trust  that  when  (if  ever)  the  monopolists  really  be- 
gin "fighting  the  League  with  its  own  weapons" 
they  will  particularly  bear  this  in  mind.  Should 
they  bo  so  unfortunate  as  to  forget  it,  they  will  find 
themselves  most  disagreeably  reminded  that "  the 
j.aw  hates  covin." 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  expressing 
the  lively  and  earnest  satisfaction  with  which  we 
shall  ever  review  that  portion  of  our  labours  which 
lias  had  for  its  immediate  object  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  among  the  trading  and  industrious 
classes.  We  have  no  desire  to  trespass,  in  theso 
columns,  on  what,  by  the  fundamental  constitution 


of  the  League,  its  organ  is  bound  to  respect  as  neu- 
tral ground  ;  but  we  are  sure  that  wc  may,  without 
jarring  on  tho  political  feelings  of  a  single  Leaguer, 
advert  with  heartful  pleasure  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  struggle  for  one  popular  right  has 
incidentally  strengthened  the  basis  of  all  the  rest — 
revived  from  practical  desuetude  the  oldest,  simplest, 
and  most  easily  accessible  of  all  the  constitutional 
franchises  of  Englishmen — and  laid  the  foundations, 
wide  and  deep,  on  which  the  people  may  hereafter 
erect  the  superstructure  of  just  and  good  Govern- 
ment. The  League  will  one  day  pass  away,  and 
be  dissolved  into  its  original  elements ;  but  this 
precious  fruit  of  its  existence  and  its  labours  will 
remain — a  renovation  of  forgotten  popular  rights 
and  powers — a  new  reading  of  old  electoral  laws — 
constitutional  franchises  made  easy  to  the  humblest 
capacity — enlarged,  purified,  and  emancipated  con- 
stituencies. 


IRELAND  AND  THE  CORN  LAWS. 

No  part  of  the  empire  has  suffered  more  than  Ire; 
land  from  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws.  They  have 
enabled  the  landlords  of  that  country  to  grind  their 
tenants  to  the  dust,  and  to  reduce  the  food  of  the 
agricultural  population  to  the  lowest  point  at  which 
existence  can  be  maintained.  But  for  these  laws, 
Ireland  could  not  so  often  have  exhibited  to  the 
world  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  country  export, 
ing  provisions,  when  its  own  population  was  pe- 
rishing from  famine.  An  artificial  stimulus  was 
given  to  production,  but  the  benefit  of  it  never 
came  to  the  producers,  for  the  wheat  grown,  the 
cattle  fattened,  and  the  pigs  reared,  were  exported  to 
he  sold  in  the  English  markets  to  pay  the  rents 
of  proprietors,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were 
absentees.  The  peasant  was  allowed  to  rejoice,  or 
to  pine,  on  potatoes ;  the  corn  which  he  raised  en- 
tered not  into  his  home  consumption.  There  was  a 
forced  export  of  that  which  was  most  wanted  in 
the  place  where  it  grew,  and  there  was  a  forced 
production  which  prevented  any  attempt  at  agri. 
cultural  improvement.  The  advantages  of  a  coun 
try,  under  any  commercial  system,  must  be  mea- 
sured by  its  imports  and  not  by  its  exports ;  just  as 
the  wealth  of  a  tradesman  is  determined,  not  by  the 
amount  of  goods  sold,  but  by  the  amount  of  money 
received.  It  is  idle  to  tell  us  of  the  number  of 
bushels  of  com,  or  head  of  cattle,  wlrich  were  sent 
from  Ireland  to  English  markets  ;  the  real  question 
is,  what  did  the  Irish  producers  get  back  in  return? 
Let  the  answer  be  sought  in  the  tenant's  farm  and 
in  the  labourer's  shed.  Let  us  look  for  it  in  the 
clotliing,  food,  and  dwellings,  of  the  com  and  cattle 
producers  of  the  sister  kingdom.  This  is  the  true 
test  of  the  advantages  that  the  Irish  have  derived 
from  the  Com  Laws;  and  what  does  it  exhibit — 
rags,  starvation,  and  misery. 

The  price  of  protected  corn  in  the  English  mar- 
ket stimulated  the  production  of  corn  on  the  Irish 
soil.  What  then?  We  want  to  know  how 
it  remunerated  the  producers  ?  It  raised  rents, 
it  facilitated  mortgages,  it  enabled  propri- 
etors to  employ  agents  instead  of  person- 
ally superintending  their  estates,  it  encou- 
raged absenteeism,  it  offered  a  premium  on 
bad  management ;  but  it  ruined  the  fanner  and  the 
labourer.  Au  artificiid  system  affords  opportunities 
for  unfairness  and  oppression  in  contracts  which 
could  not  be  obtained  under  a  natural  system.  The 
praedial  disturbances  in  Ireland  would  long  ago 
have  righted  themselves  had  not  the  Com  Laws  de- 
naturalised  the  markets,  and  prevented  home  con- 
sumption from  becoming  the  measure  of  domestic 
prices. 

There  are  some  Irishmen  who  call  themselves 
patriots,  and  yet  advocate  the  maintenance  of  the 
( 'oni  I  ,n\vs  :  it.  is  all  but  possible  to  credit  their  sin- 
cerity. Tliey  demand  that  exportation  of  provisions 
from  Ireland  should  be  artificially  stimulated,  at  a 
time  when  they  declare  that  Irishmen  are  starving 
for  want  of  provisions.  With  the  sad  proof  before 
them  that  potatoes  are  the  most  uncertain  of  crops 
on  which  a  population  can  depend  for  food,  they  in- 
sist that  corn  should  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  and 
that  potatoes  alone  should  he  retained  forborne  con" 
sumption.  Ever  prating  about  the  evilsof  absenteeism* 
they  require  that  the  most  stringent  means  should  be 
adopted  to  ensure  tho  payment  of  absentee  rents ; 


ever  declaiming  against  the  abuse  of  the  landlord 
power,  they  resist  the  emancipation  of  industry  from 
the  trammels  with  wliich  it  is  fettered  by  landlord- 
made  law. 

We  only  do  justice  to  Mr.  O'Connell  when  we 
gladly  declare  that  he  is  not  to  be  ranked  in  the 
class  of  these  pseudonymous  patriots.  In  the  pre- 
sent crisis  of  the  question,  ho  has  come  over  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Irish  producers,  and  to  de- 
mand that  the  profits  of  their  toil  should  no  longer 
be  intercepted  by  legislative  artifice.  There  are 
people  who  reason  as  if  industry  were  its  own  re- 
ward, and  argue  that  labour  should  be  sought  simply 
for  its  own  sake.  We  care  not  to  refute  such  palpable 
nonsense.  Industry  must  be  rewarded  from  its  re- 
sults; labour  must  hepaid  from  its  productions.  How 
are  the  Irish  labourers  rewarded  and  paid  ?  This 
is  the  question  which  Mr.  W.  Smith  O'Brion  is 
hound  to  answer  satisfactorily  before  he  can  re- 
concile his  loud  professions  of  patriotism  with 
his  silent  support  of  th|  Com  Laws.  It  is  in 
different  to  the  issue  to  tell  us  how  many 
quarters  of  com  are  exported  annually  from  Li. 
merick,  unless  accompanied  by  an  account  of  the  pro- 
portion of  purchase  money  of  that  corn  which  finds 
its  way  back  to  remunerate  the  producers.  Do  the 
Irish  peasants  profit  by  the  Irish  exports  ?  Just 
about  as  much  as  the  bees  smothered  in  winter 
profit  by  the  honey  that  has  been  stored  in  the 
hives — not  so  much  as  the  slaves  in  Brazil  profit 
by  the  diamonds  which  they  raise  from  the  mud  of 
the  streams.  Never  were  the  natives  of  the  Moluc- 
cas so  miserable  as  when  the  greatest  quantities  of 
spice  were  exported  from  those  islands,  for  the 
profits  went  to  the  few  proprietors  of  plantations, 
and  their  factors  or  middlemen,  while  the  actual 
collectors  of  the  spice  received  the  most  miserable 
pittance,  scarcely  adequate  for  the  mere  support  of 
life.  Such  is  now  the  condition  of  the  Irish  pea- 
sant, and  such  it  is  the  anxiety  of  Mr.W.  S.  O'Brien 
that  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasant  should  con- 
tinue. We,  on  the  contrary,  are  anxious  that  the 
Irish  producer  should  benefit  by  his  produce, 
that  the  Irish  farmer  should  retain  a  fair  share  of 
his  crop,  and  that  the  Irish  labourer  should  be  ade-. 
quately  remunerated  for  liis  toil.  We  know  that  thia 
cannot  be  done  when  labour  is  artificially  fostered, 
and  import  artificially  prevented;  between  both 
lies  a  fraudulent  balance,  a  part  of  which  is  shared 
as  spoil  by  the  protectionists,  and  for  the  sake  of 
this  part  they  are  not  unwilling  that  the  rest  should 
be  abstracted  from  the  farmers  and  the  farm  la- 
bourers of  Ireland. 


PROTECTION  THE  BANE  OF  MANUFAC- 
TURES. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  members  of  the 
Trades'-Union  in  Old  Bond-street  should  fraternise 
with  the  members  of  the  Trades'-Unions  in  Spital- 
fields;  both  are  combinations,  formed  to  secure  un- 
just profits  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  tbe  com- 
munity, and  both  have  wrought  immense  damngo 
to  the  classes  which  they  affect  to  protect.  Tho 
unionists  of  Spitalfields,  by  their  combinations  to 
fix  a  high  tariff  of  wages,  have  driven  a  large  por 
tion  of  the  silk  trade  from  their  locality  to  the 
northern  districts,  and  have  rendered  the  Spitalfields 
weavers  one  of  the  most  distressed  classes  in  the 
metropolis;  the  competition  by  which  they  are 
cmshed  is  not  with  Lyons  and  Paris,  but  with 
Manchester  and  Macclesfield ;  their  meeting  on 
Wednesday  night  was  directed  against  manufac- 
turers at  home,  rather  than  producers  abroad,  and 
the  speeches  for  tbe  most  part  were  levelled  against 
capitalists. 

The  protectionists  of  Old  Bond-street  have  en- 
tered into  a  combination  to  raise  the  price  of  food; 
the  system  of  protection  which  they  have  esta- 
blished has  proved  as  injurious  to  the  farmers  as 
the  silk  protection  to  the  Spitalfields  weavers;  but 
they  look  to  the  rents  which  delusive  pretences 
enable  them  to  extort  from  agricidturists,  as  tbe 
leaders  of  trade-unions  do  to  the  subscriptions 
which  they  raise  from  their  deluded  dupes. 

England  now  exports  silk  goods ;  but  no  export 
took  place  previous  to  the  reduction  of  protection 
effected  by  Mr.  Huskisson.  There  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  production  of  British  silks,  and  more 
steady  employment  for  the  operatives  engaged  in 
the  trade  since  their  protection  has  been  abuted. 
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The  worst  distress  in  Spitalfields  was  in  the  year 
1816,  when  protection  was  at  its  highest.  There  is 
distress  indeed  now  in  Spitalfields  ;  but  it  is  caused 
by  the  perseverance  of  the  operatives  in  an  artificial 
system,  which  places  them  at  a  sad  disadvantage  in 
competing  with  the  productions  of  the  North  of 
England.  It  is  one  of  the  illustrations  of  Colonel 
Thompson's  aphorism,  that  "all  protection  means 
robbing  somebody  else."  The  real  complaint  is  not 
against  the  competition  of  foreigners,  but  of  their 
own  countrymen. 

Have  the  Spitalfield  weavers  flourished  under  the 
system  of  protection  ?  The  records  of  distress  in 
the  metropolis  abundantly  prove  that  they  have  not. 
The  very  petition  adopted  by  these  dupes  of  the  pro 
tectionists  on  Wednesday  night  declares  that  their 
wages  are  decreasing,  and  the  rental  of  their  mise- 
rable hovels  increasing. 

We  have  so  often  exposed  the  miserable  ab- 
surdity of  connecting  cheap  bread  with  low  wages, 
that  we  fear  to  weary  the  patience  of  our  readers  by 
returning  to  the  subject.  But  we  should  like  to 
ask  some  of  the  Spitalfield  orators  whether  the 
amount  of  silk  goods  consumed  in  years  of  abun- 
dance does  not  vastly  exceed  the  amount  consumed 
in  years  of  scarcity  ?  The  reason  is  obvious ;  the 
more  that  families  have  to  spend  in  the  purchase  of 
necessary  food,  the  less  they  will  have  to  spare 
in  the  purchaseof  necessary  clothing.  Neither  cheap 
food  nor  dear  food  arms  master-manufacturers  with 
the  powers  of  oppression,  nor  with  any  powers  what- 
ever; the  relations  between  the  employers  and 
employed  are  determined  by  the  proportions  be- 
tween demand  and  supply  in  the  labour  market. 
"  When  two  masters  are  looking  for  one  man 
wages  will  be  high, — when  two  men  are  looking 
for  one  master  wages  will  be  low."  The  only  way 
in  which  operatives  can  obtain  an  increase  of 
wages  is  by  the  extension  of  trade  and  the  conse. 
quent  increase  of  a  demand  for  labour.  In  pro- 
tected trades  there  is  generally  found  a  hopeless 
and  perverse  system  of  endeavouring  to  maintain 
a  high  rate  of  wages  by  limiting  the  supply  of 
labour  and  dictating  to  the  manufacturers  the  con- 
ditions of  employment. 

If  the  proposed  reductions  of  the  tariff  were  likely 
to  be  injurious  to  the  silk  trade  generally,  we  should 
find  the  manufacturers  foremost  in  resi»ting  the 
ohange ;  they  have  most  capital  vested  in  the  trade, 
and  they  have,  therefore,  the  deepest  interest  in  its 
conservation.  There  is  something  suspicious  in  a 
demand  for  protection  coming  exclusively  from 
those  who  have  the  least  staked  on  the  issue.  But 
without  dwelling  on  the  circumstances  of  suspicion 
which  attach  to  the  meeting,  we  think  that  a  very 
little  reflection  will  convince  the  weavers  them- 
selves that  the  protection  on  silk  has  been  the  bane 
of  their  industrial  pursuits.  They  have  not  pros 
pered  under  the  system ;  they  have  not  kept  up 
the  rate  of  wages  to  whioh  they  laid  claim  ;  their 
trade  is  uncertain,  fluctuating,  and  precarious,  and 
they  would  not  be  better  if  a  yard  of  foreign  silk 
never  came  into  the  English  market. 

It  is  imposssible  to  protect  a  trade.  If  foreign 
competition  be  prohibited,  domestic  competition  is 
invited.  If  the  manufacturers  realise  high  profits, 
they  will  soon  find  themselves  surrounded  by  rivals 
in  a  land  where  means  of  investment  are  so  eagerly 
sought  for  redundant  capital,  as  in  England.  If 
weavers  obtain  unnaturally  high  wages  for  a  brief 
period,  they  run  the  risk  of  having  them  brought 
unnaturally  low  by  the  number  of  new  hands  en 
ticed  into  the  weaving  trade.  They  cannot  prevent 
this  result  by  sticks,  strikes,  and  combinations. 

There  is  no  law,  and  there  could  be  no  law,  to 
confine  the  silk  trade  to  any  particular  locality.  If 
combinations  intercept  the  fair  gains  of  the  capi- 
talist on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  him  forming  an  establishment  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mersey  or  the  Shannon.  This  is  the 
precise  error  into  which  the  Spitalfield  protection, 
iats  have  fallen;  to  prevent  foreign  competition, 
which  they  have  no  reason  to  dread,  they  are  trying 
to  encourage  domestic  competition  which  they  are 
utterly  unable  to  resist. 


Sib  R.  Pebl'u  Commebcial  Schem«.— As  was  expect- 
ed, there  was  an  intense  desire  to  know  Sir  B.  Peel's  new 
commercial  scheme ;  the  measure  is  not  looked  upon  with 
so  much  favour  uow  as  it  was  during  the  first  dny.—Sollon 


THE  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  FUND. 

The  Council  have,  we  believe,  determined  upon 
advertising  upon  a  somewhat  extensive  scale  the 
promised  subscriptions  to  the  League  Fund,  and  to 
continue  the  same  at  intervals,  in  order  to  show  the 
progress  of  the  fund  towards  completion.  To  do 
this  effectually,  they  seek  the  assistance  of  the  local 
committees  and  treasurers,  who  have  been  re- 
quested to  send  a  list  of  all  the  subscribers  up  to 
the  present  period,  and  to  continue  the  same  from 
time  to  time  till  all  have  appeared. 

These  lists,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  are  to  con- 
tain only  the  gross  amounts  promised,  and  have  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  instalments,  which  should 
be  forwarded  separately. 

A  few  additions  to  the  list  of  treasurers  have 
been  made  since  last  we  published  it,  which  we 
subjoin : 

Andover — James  Baker,  Esq.,  Prospect  House. 
Ashton-under-Lyne — Thomas  Mason,  Esq. 
Aylesbury — J.  P.  B.  Payne,  Esq. 
Alnwick — Thos.  Duncan,  Esq. 
Ayr — J.Kinross,  Esq. 
Annan — Alex.  Dounie,  Esq. 
Amershand — E.  West,  Esq. 
Beaminster — Mr.  Jos.  Tite,  Clenham  Mill. 
Bath — Admiral  Gordon,  B.N.,  Nelson-place,  Norfolk-cres 
cent. 

Barnaley — J.  S.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  Linen  manufacturer. 
Belper — Mr.  J.  W.  Hancock. 
Bromsgrove — W.  A.  Greening,  Esq. 
Bridgewater — William  Browne,  Esq. 
Burton  on-Trent — J.  N.  Hanson,  Esq. 
Bristol — George  Thomas,  Esq.,  Great  Gsorge-strset, 
street. 

Burnley — Geo.  Holgate,  Esq. Jun. 
Bridport — J.  P.  Stephens,  Esq. 
Barnard  Castle — Mr.  Wm.Baine,  Horse  Market. 
Brighton — Isaac  Gray  Bass,  Esq. 
Bury — James  Kay,  Esq.,  woollen  manufacturer. 
Boston — Mr.  Robert  Stevenson. 
Cleckheaton — Geo.  Anderton,  Esq. 
Cambridge — Chas.  Newby,  Esq.,  0-5,  Regent-street. 
Crediton,  Devon — Edward  Davy,  Esq. 
Crayford,  Kent — Henry  Gould,  Esq. 
Carlisle — J.  Forster,  Esq.,  Caldewgate. 
Colne— Mr.  T.  T.  England. 
Chorley — Mr.  James  Wallwork. 
Carmarthen — Henry  Norton,  Esq. 
Chapel-en  le-Frith — J.  Carrington,  Esq, 
Congleton — J.  Broadhurst,  Esq. 
Carnarvon — William  Turner,  Esq., jun. 
Devonport — Samuel  Oram,  Esq.,  Market-sheet. 
Dundee — Edward  Baxter,  Esq. 
Doncaster — Mr.  Robert  Milner. 
Dunbar — James  Wilson,  Esq.,  Belhaven. 
Dartmouth — Noah  Clift,  Esq. 
Darlaston — Charles  Green,  Esq. 
Dunfermline — Mr.  R.  Robertson,  Draper. 
Edinburgh — Messrs.  Arch.  Thomson  and  Co.,  205,  High- 
street. 

Exeter — Mr.  Samuel  Maunder. 

Eynsford,  Kent — Mr.  H.  Rogers. 

Falkirk — John  Smith,  Esq.,  Writer. 

Forfar — Mr.  Wm.  Sturrock. 

Gateshead — Geo.  Crawshay,  Esq. 

Garstang — Dr.  Bell,  Chapel-street. 

Glossop — John  Kershaw,  Esq. 

Gloucester — Samuel  Bowly,  Esq. 

Horsham — James  Agate,  Esq.,  North  Parade. 

Halifax— Mr.  Thomas  Denton,  Old  Market. 

Hinckley — Mr.  Thos.  Payne. 

Holywell— Thos.  Mather,  Esq.,  Glyn  Abbot. 

Hastings — Mr.  Thos.  Ross,  Jun. 

Hazel  Grove — Mr.  T.  Wharmby 

Hnddersfield — Foster  Shaw,  Esq. 

Hawick,  N.B. — Mr.  George  Easton. 

Idle,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire — Mr.  Wm.  Russell. 

Inverness — Donald  Frazer,  Esq.,  jun. 

Jedburgh — Geo.  Hilson,  Esq.,  Manufacturer. 

Kendal — Geo.  Chamley,  Esq. 

Kelso — Mr.  Alexander  Dodds,  Grocer. 

Knaresborough— Mr.  Thos.  Addyman,  High-street. 

Keighley— J.  Craven,  Esq.,  worsted  spinner. 

Kirkaldy — Mr.  Robt.  Bryson. 

Kuutsford — Henry  Long,  Esq. 

London— A.  W.  Paulton,  Esq.,  at  the  offices  of  ths  League 

67,  Fleet  street. 
Luton— James  Waller,  Esq.,  merchant. 
Leek — Thos.  Birch,  Esq. 
Lancaster — George  Jackson,  Esq. 
Leicester — J.  D.  Harris,  Esq. 
Leighton  Buzzard— Thomas  Price,  Esq.,  Newtown. 
Leominster — Mr.  J.  V.  Chilcott. 
Landport,  &c. — Mr.  Thos.  Ross. 
Lichfield— Dr.  Rowley,  M.D. 

Liverpool— J as.  Mullineaux,  Esq.,  John  Tavlor  Crook,  Esq. 
Leeds — Samuel  Birchall,  Esq.,  woolstapler. 
Maesteg,  near  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire— Mr.  Jos.  Crayne. 
Manchester — Mr.  James  Jones,  at  the  offices  of  the  League, 

5,  Newall's-buildings,  Market-street. 
Maidenhead — Mr.  Thomas  Woodcock,  draper. 
Maidstone — Richard  Nelmes,  Esq.,  109,  Week  street. 
Maldon — G.  W.  Digby,  Esq. 
Middleton,  near  Manchester — Mr.  Daniel  Burton. 
Mottram — Mr.  Saml.  Oldham. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne — George  Crawshay,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 

Daniel  Liddell,  Carliol-street. 
Nantwich — Mr.  Philip  Barker. 
Newcastlo-under-Lyne — Mr.  Elias  Shaw. 
New  Mills — John  Yates,  Esq. 
Oldham— John  Piatt,  Esq.,  Hartford  Ironworks. 
Ossett,  near  Wakefield— Mr.  Frank  Fearnside. 
Potteries,  The — Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq. 
Poole — G.  R.  Penney,  Esq. 
Pontefract— Mr. W.  Kidd.  newsagent. 
Pateley  Bridge— Mr.  B.  Harker. 
Plymouth — jno.  Symons,  Esq.,  Kinterburg-st. 
Beigate  -  Mr.  Thomas  Dann. 
Bamsgate— Mr.  Henry  Scott,  07,  queen-street, 


Salisbury — Jno.  Lambert,  Esq. 

Sevenoaks,  Kent — John  Clark,  Esq. 

St.  Columb — Mr.  W.  Brown, .'),  Fair-street. 

Scarborough— Isaac  Stickney.  Esq. 

Sheffield — William  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  Merchant. 

Skipton — J.  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 

Southport — Richard  Johnson,  Esq. 

Stockport — Mr.  J.  Heginbotham,  Millgate. 

Sirhowy,  Monmouthshire — Rev.  Richard  Jones. 

South  Shields — Mr.  James  Bell. 

Stourbridge — Mr.  E.  Baylie. 

Strood — Mr.  John  S.  Cobb. 

Swaffhiim  and  West  Norfolk — Arthur  Morse,  Esq.,  SwaiF- 
ham. 

Swansea — Mr.  Joseph  Ruttcr. 
Stroud — Mr.  T.  Parsons. 
Stirling,  Robert  Smith,  Esq. 

Sunderland — Mr.  Edward  C.  Robsou,  Frederic  street, 
Bishopwearraouth. 

Sheptou  Mallett— W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Woodbourne  Cot- 
tage. 

Staleybridge — Henry  Bayley,  Esq. 
Sudbury — Colonel  Addison. 
St.  Austell — The  Rev.  Jas.  Cope. 
Todmorden — W.  Hawortb,  Esq.,  North  View. 
Tewkesbury — Mr.  Benjamin  Harris. 
Thetford — Mr.  Henry  Brown 
Warminster — Mr.  H.  Bastings 
Wednesbury — Benjamin  Round,  Esq. 
Wareham — J.  Pike,  Esq.,  Merchant. 
Westbury — N.  Overbury,  Esq. 

Wigan — Thomas  Tavlor,  Esq.,  Spinner,  and  Mr.  Thomas 

Wall,  Bookseller. 
Wirksworth — Mr.  B.  Street,  White  Lion  Inn. 
Wakefield — Charles  Morton,  Esq.,  Whitwood  Colliery. 
Whitchurch — Mr.  Richard  Thomas. 
Weymouth — Mr.  Charles  Pope. 
Westbromwich — J.  Spittle,  Esq. 
Wolverhampton — Henry  Walker,  Lsq. 
York — Thomas  Swales,  Esq.,  Lawrence-street. 
Yarmouth — Mr.  Jno.  Fish,  Denes. 


[The  following  address  has  been  sent  to  the 

Chairman  of  the  League  by  the  Economic  Society 

of  Paris,  a  body  which  includes  many  of  the  leading 

philosophers  and  philanthropists  of  France.  We 

may  well  be  proud  of  the  sympathy  and  approbation 

of  such  a  body,  and  we  may  also  form  well  grounded 

hopes  that  its  labours  will  precipitate  the  downfall  of 

Continental  monopolies. 

 o  

THE  ECONOMICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  ORATORS  OF 
THE    ENGLISH    LEAGUE    FOR  THE 
GENERAL  FREEDOM  OF  TRADE. 
Gentlemen, — The  Economio  Society,  which  shares  the 
truly  social  sentiments  by  which  your  League  has  shown 
itself  to  be  animated,  which  has  several  times  manifested  a 
lively  and  legitimate  interest  in  your  labours,  and  which 
watches  with  eager  and  ardent,  attention  all  the  phases  of  the 
great  struggle  in  which  you  have  engaged,  deems  it  right  tc. 
address  to  you  directly,  through  the  medium  of  its  President 
and  principal  leaders,  its  thanks,  its  congratulations,  and  it* 
well-grounded  encouragements. 

Our  society,  gentlemeu,  believes  that  it  forms  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  end  proposed  by  the  League, — the  means  it 
employs  to  obtain  its  objects, — and  the  results  ti»at  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  success  when  it  regards  that 
end,  those  means,  and  those  results,  as  equally  worthy  of  the 
warmest  approbation. 

There  is  not  in  your  agitation,  as  yon  have  often  ex- 
plained, the  struggle  of  one  envious  and  avaricious  branch  of 
industry  against  another  branch  of  industry.  You  began  by 
abandoning  for  yourselves  all  participation  in  the  iniquitous 
system  of  that  monopoly,  the  abolition  of  which  you  sought- 
You  directed  your  attack  against  the  protection  accorded  to 
the  landed  interest,  because  the  chief  strength  lies  there,  it 
being  the  bond  which  unites  and  conserves  all  other  mono~ 
polies  ;  and  because  you  hope,  by  destroying  the  key-stone 
of  the  system,  that  the  rest  of  the  edifice  will  crumble  to  mire 
of  its  own  accord.  You  desire  perfect  freedom  of  trade  ; 
you  begin  by  offering  it  to  all,  and  demanding  it  from  none. 
You  propose  to  set  the  example.  You  do  so,  doubtless,  with 
the  hope  that  you  will  be  imitated,  but  without  demanding  or 
waiting  for  reciprocity.  May  God  inspire  and  aid  you  ia 
your  enterprise ;  may  His  providence  guide  you  to  a  pros- 
perous termination !  You  must  in  a  fast-approaching  future 
obtain  the  gratitude  both  of  your  fellow-citizens  and  of  thei 
civilised  world.  You  will  have  accomplished  what  nothiirg- 
else  has  been  able  to  effect,  free  commercial  relations  between 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  mutual  interests  thus 
created  will  annihilate  the  last  vestiges  of  those  internatiouuj 
jealousies  and  animosities  which  religion  and  philosophy 
have  hitherto  failed  to  destroy. 

The  measures  you  have  adopted  for  obtaining  this  ob- 
ject appear  to  us  not  less  worthy  of  approbation  than  the  ob- 
ject itself.  You  have  adopted  the  course  that  should  always 
be  adopted  in  effecting  great  changes  wlien  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  be  permanent.  You  have  abstained  front 
all  violence  of  passion,  and  from  all  puerile  impatience.  You 
have  won  your  way  by  fair  discussion,  and  have  advanced  ia 
proportion  to  the  progress  that  your  arguments  have  made  in 
the  public  mind.  In  asking  your  Government  to  realise  the 
great  reform  that  you  contemplate,  yon  have  not  pressed 
it  to  grant  its  indispensable  concurrence  until  you  had 
secured  for  it  the  support  of  public  opinion,  which  is 
always  the  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  care  bestowed  upon, 
instruction,  and  the  discretion  with  which  conviction  is 
Opened.   Such  a  course  assuredly  holds  out  au  illustrious 
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example,  calculated  to  ensure  a  happy  futurity,  aud  to  which 
it  seems  to  us  very  difficult  to  refuse  homage. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  we  have  a  deep  sense  of  the  results 
which  a  course  of  conduct  so  firm  aud  so  prudent  must  ren- 
der inevitable.  We  believe  with  you,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  principles  of  freedom  enter  more  deeply  into  the  relations 
of  foreign  commerce,  it  will  produce  among  nations  a  divi- 
sion of  labour  more  and  more  intelligent,  aud  more  Normal 
— that  is  to  say,  more  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
special  conditions  of  each ;  that  capital  will  be  distributed 
by  its  natural  laws ;  that  production  will  be  more  fruitful 
because  it  will  be  better  organised  ;  that  increased  produc- 
tion will  lead  to  increased  consumption  ;  that  the  distribution 
of  the  products  of  industry  will  be  more  equitable  ;  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  infinitely  better  secured. 

We  are  anxious  to  communicate  to  you,  gentlemen,  the 
lively  sympathy  which  the  operations  of  the  League  have 
begun  to  produce  in  France,  and  our  society  cannot  longer 
delay  in  transmitting  to  you,  with  the  warmest  expression  of 
its  sentiments  towards  you,  its  immovable  adhesion  to  the 
economic  doctrines  which  you  continue  to  diffuse  with  a 
perseverance  so  rare,  an  activity  so  astonishing,  and  a  gene- 
rosity so  well  calculated  to  excite  the  gratitude  of  every  other 
nation. 

We  entreat  you,  gentlemen,  to  accept  the  homage  of  our 
sentiments,  and  the  assurance  of  our  high  and  affectionate 
consideration. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 

Chari.es  Dunoyer,  Member  of  the 
Institute,  and  Acting  President ; 
Horace  Sat, 
Joseph  Garnier. 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 


THE  FREE-TRADB  MIRROR    OP    PARLIAMENT  FOR  THE 
SESSION  OF  1846. 

Third  Week,  ending  Saturday,  February  7. 

Repose  has  been  the  characteristic  of  the  past  week 
in  Parliament.  There  was  an  adjournment  of  both 
Houses  from  Thursday  week  till  Monday  ;  and  on 
Monday  each  House  disposed  of  its  business  briefly.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Monteagle  asked  the  Govern- 
ment if  they  were  willing  to  produce  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port on  the  tariff  of  the  United  States,  and  on  fiscal  re- 
gulation generally,  by  Mr.  Walker,  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States'  Treasury.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said 
that  the  request  was  an  unusual  one,  but  that,  as  a  copy 
of  the  document  in  question  had  been  furnished  to  them, 
aud  as  it  was  a  very  remarkable  one,  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  their  lordships,  it  would  be  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House.  [The  attention  of  the  readers  of  The 
League  has  been  already  called  to  this  document.] 

On  Monday,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Bright, 
without  observation,  moved  for,  and  obtained,  the  re- 
appointment of  the  select  committee  on  the  game 
laws. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  Tuesday,  stated  the  nature  of  the 
reduction  which  is  proposed  to  be  effected  in  the  Tim- 
ber Duties — a  statement  which  he  had  postponed,  when 
he  made  his  speech  on  Tuesday  week,  expounding  the 
general  plans  of  the  Government.  The  following  is  the 
Government  proposition  : 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — We  propose,  sir,  to  make,  ultimately, 
a.  reduction  in  the  differential  dtities  upon  foreign  timber,  so 
thai  the  duty  shall  remain,  after  the  reduction  has  been  ef- 
fected, at  15s.  instead  of  the  present  amount.  On  hewn  tim- 
ber the  duty  is  at  present  25s.  We  propose  to  reduce  it  to 
15s.  But  with  the  view  of  insuring  to  the  consumer  as 
much  benefit  as  possible  from  the  proposed  reduction,  we 
shall  effect  it  in  the  manner  I  am  about  to  explain.  With 
regard  to  timber  from  the  Baltic — in  consequence  of  the  very 
great  demand  for  it,  we  do  not  propose  that  the  reduction 
shall  be  immediate.  We  propose  that  it  shall  commence  on 
the  5th  of  April,  1847,  considering  that  period  as  one  most 
suitable.  We  propose  that  on  the  5th  April,  1847,  the  duty 
shall  be  reduced  to  5s.  and  on  the  5th  April,  1848,  we  propose 
to  reduce  it  by  another  Os.  Sawn  timber  we  propose  to  re- 
duce by  (is.  on  the  5th  of  April,  1847,  and  by  6s.  on  the  Oth 
of  April,  1848.  With  respect  to  the  small  timber,  such  as 
laths,  spars,  and  other  sorts,  we  propose  to  make  a  propor- 
tionate reduction  ;  but  whether  or  not  the  reduction,  having 
regard  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  should  be  immediate, 
is  a  subject  for  consideration.  Whether  it  should  be  effect- 
ed witbont  any  more  gradual  reduction,  we  should  wish  to 
reserve  for  further  opinions,  as  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
the  reduction  might  not  be  absolutely  made  on  the  5th  April, 
1840. 

On  the  same  evening,  Tuesday,  the  subjects  of  mono- 
poly, Free  Trade,  tariffs,  and  other  topics,  were  revived 
by  Mr.  Wodeiiouse,  well  known  as  a  not  inactive 
member  on  the  protectionist  side,  but  latterly  made  a 
little  famous  by  announcing  to  the  "  House  of  Rich- 
mond," at  17,  Bond  Street,  that  he  would  meet  and  de- 
feat Mr.  Cobdcn,  at  Norwich,  and  then,  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  coming  to  the  field,  but  declining  the  con- 
test. Mr.  Wodehouse  has  the  air  of  a  respectable  coun- 
try gentleman,  and  certainly,  in  manners,  address,  and 
style  of  speaking,  is  far  superior  to  the  mere  Squire 
Westerns  of  the  House.  Yet  one  was  puzzled  to  sec  the 
precise  drift  of  his  aimless  motion  of  Tuesday  night.  It 
was  a  mere  piece  of  very  foolish  absurdity.  There  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  nume  of  Chapman,  a  member  of  [lis 


legal  profession,  a  man  of  ability,  who  was  one  of  the 
assistant  commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  1838,  and  who, 
in  1843,  was  appointed  by  Lord  Stanley  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  In 
his  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
Mi-.  Chapman  adduced  some  striking  illustrations  of  the 
effects  of  restrictive  laws  on  the  condition  of  the  hum- 
blest and  most  depressed  portions  of  the  working  classes. 
Mr.  Wodehouse  read  extracts  from  Mr.  Chapman's  re- 
ports, and,  seeing  that  about  three  years  ago  the  assist- 
ant commissioner  had  been  made  a  colonial  judge,  he 
gravely  drew  the  conclusion  "  that  the  Government  of 
this  country  had  deliberately  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  League.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  He  repeated  it 
advisedly,  that  the  Government  appeared  to  have 
formed  a  league  with  the  League — (great  laughter) 
— in  a  manner  as  if  they  were  indifferent  to  the 
future  prospects  of  the  land." 

This  silly  nonsense  was  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr. 
Wodehouse  for  the  production  of  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
under  which  Mr.  Chapman  had  been  appointed  to  his 
office.  But  this  was  not  enough.  Mr.  Wodehorse 
passed  on  from  Free  Trade,  tariffs,  and  so  forth,  to  as 
paltry  a  personal  allusion  to  Dr.  Bowring  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  Here  is  a  portion  of  a  Parliamentary  speech 
by  an  intelligent  agricultural  member  !  Alluding  to 
Dr.  Bowring,  Mr.  Wodehouse  said  : 

"  That  hon.  gentleman  had  played  a  distinguished  part  in 
Fgypt;  but  he  (Mr.  Wodehouse)  had  received  information 
upon  that  subject,  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  when  there.  The  interpreter  could  hardly  keep 
from  laughing.  He  (Mr.  Wodehouse)  had  the  information 
from  a  source  on  which  he  could  implicitly  rely.  It  was 
from  a  friend — from  a  particular  friend — a  person  on  whom 
reliance  could  be  placed.  The  friend  was  a  lady  (laughter) 
— a  married  lady  (roars  of  laughter) — a  lady  whom  he  was 
in  the  habit  of — (the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  was  drowned 
in  the  torrent  of  laughter  which  it  brought  down).  She  was 
not  an  actual  eye-witness  (great  laughter),  but  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  information  ;  and  she 
assured  him  (Mr.  Wodehouse)  that  those  who  saw  the 
learned  gentleman  now  in  every-day  life  beheld  him  shorn 
of  his  beams.  (Laughter.)  If  honourable  gentlemen  had 
only  seen  him  as  she  saw  him  (shouts  of  laughter),  with  a 
large  straw  hat,  nearly  as  big  as  the  clerk's  table,  a  full  flow- 
ing beard  and  moustaches  (laughter),  and,  for  the  best  was 
yet  to  come,  with  a  pair  of  wide  Circassian  trousers" — (great 
laughter,  which  again  prevented  the  conclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence from  being  heard). 

If  this  be  the  style  in  which  protection  is  to  be  defended 
next  week,  we  may  say  of  the  protectionists,  as  the  brag- 
ging Frenchman,  in  Henry  the  Fifth,  says  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  Agincourt,  before  the  battle  had  begun — "Fool- 
ish curs  !  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth  of  a  Russian 
bear,  aud  have  their  heads  crushed  like  rotten  apples; 
you  may  as  well  say,  that's  a  valiant  flea  that  dare  eat 
his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion." 

Dr.  Bowring  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the 
personal  allusion  of  the  protector  of  home-grown  barley. 
He  replied,  not  only  good-humouredly,  but  sensibly,  in 
the  following  way  : 

Dr.  Bowring  might  perhaps  be  nllowed  to  say  a  few 
words,  as  the  honourable  member  had  done  him  the  honour 
to  make  a  direct  personal  allusion  to  him.  In  the  first  place 
he  would  inform  the  honourable  member  that  the  lady  he  had 
mentioned  had  practised  greatly  on  his  credulity ;  she  had 
been  very  desirous  to  try  the  effect  of  an  Oriental  tale  upon 
him,  and,  as  ladies  usually  do,  had  perfectly  succeeded. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  honourable  member  had  swallowed  the 
whole  of  her  narrative  without  the  slightest  difficulty  or  hesi- 
tation. He  (Dr.  Bowring),  when  in  Egypt,  had  been 
honoured  with  several  interviews  by  the  Pacha,  and  had  had 
a  long  controversy  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  the  Pacha  arguing  with  rather  more  power  and  saga- 
city than  even  the  honourable  member.  He  fancied  that  be 
could  provide  food  for  his  people  by  Corn  Laws,  but,  as  in  this 
country,  they  had  exposed  his  Government  to  great  inconve- 
nience. WLule  at  Cairo  as  commercial  commissioner,  he 
(Dr.  Bowring)  had  received  communications  from  various 
parties  who  wished  him  to  U9e  his  influence  with  the  Pacha, 
who  had  issued  a  decree  against  selling  corn  at  more  than  a 
certain  price.  In  the  course  of  the  friendly  intercourse  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured,  he  had  represented  to  the  Pacha 
the  impolicy  of  this  decree,  and  had  told  him  that  it  was 
likely  to  produce  extensive  aud  enduring  distress.  His  de- 
cree was  against  selling  wheat  and  beans  at  above  a  fixed 
price  in  the  bazaars,  and  against  selling  bread  at  above  a 
certain  price  in  the  shops.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
producers  of  wheat  refused  to  bring  it  to  market,  and  the 
bakers  refused  to  make  or  sell  bread.  Thus  the  inhabitants 
of  Cairo  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  famine;  but  he  (Dr. 
Bowring)  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  convince  the  Pacha 
that  his  system  was  injurious  and  untenable,  and  he  there- 
fore issued  a  counter-decree,  declaring  that  the  export  and 
import  of  grain  should  be  free.  ( Cheers.)  The  effects  in 
Egypt  had  been  what  they  would  be  in  England,  and  he 
(Dr.  Bowring)  received  thanks  for  the  advice  he  had  given. 
The  honourable  member  had  also  referred  to  his  (Dr  Bow- 
ring's)  reports,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  then  his  recom- 
mendations could  have  been  adopted,  and  the  Corn  Laws 
repealed,  as  they  were  now  sure  to  be,  patronised  as  the 
cause  was,  the  result  would  have  been  the  opening  of  a  new 
and  wide  field  for  British  manufactures  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  He  had  been  commis 
sioned  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  northern  states, 
but  Government  had  then  no  power  to  diminish  restric- 
tion on  the  free  importation  of  com.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 
Had  they  been  able  to  relax  the  system  our  commercial 
relations  would  have  been  at  this  moment  on  a  much  more 
satisfactory  footing.  He  had  heartily  rejoiced  a  few  nights 
ago  to  hear  the  right  honourable  baronet  say  that  he  was 
weary  of  making  appeals  to  other  nations,  and  that  it  now 
beeume  Omit  Britain  to  lend  the  way  and  set  the  example, 


leaving  others  to  follow  it.  When  abroad,  urging  this  prin- 
ciple, he  had  been  met  by  the  statement  that  Great  Britain 
ought  to  heal  her  own  diseases  before  she  called  upon  others 
to  heal  theirs — she  ought  to  reform  her  own  tariff  before  she 
called  upon  other  nations  to  reform  their  tariffs.  This  argu- 
ment he  had  not  then  been  able  to  answer ;  but  by  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  right  honourable  baronet  an  interest  would 
be  created  throughout  the  world  in  favour  of  British  manu- 
factures, of  which  we  should  soon  feel  the  benefit.  (Cheers.) 
He  begged  to  tender  to  Ihe  right  hon.  baronet  his  most 
grateful  thanks ;  it  was  impossible  to  value  the  amount  of 
advantage  Great  Britain  would  derive  from  the  removal  of 
prohibitions  and  the  repeal  of  restrictions.  She  was  now 
taking  the  position  she  ought  to  hold  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
— that  of  a  teacher ;  and  she  would  soon  find  numerous  aud 
willing  pupils.  (Cheers.) 

No  farther  discussion  took  place  ;  and  the  House 
agreed  to  give  Mr.  Wodehouse  the  documents  he  asked 
for. 

Some  remarkable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  "  Stewardship  of  the  Chil- 
tern  Hundreds"  has  been  in  great  request.  Protection- 
ist members  converted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Free  Trade 
views,  and  yet,  feeling  the  restraint  of  their  monopolist 
pledges,  have  been  busy  resigning  their  seat",.  Of  course, 
the  reader  is  aware  that  a  member  cannot  directly  resign 
the  trust  of  a  representative.  If  he  wishes  to  retire,  he 
must  accept  some  place  of  honour  under  the  crown  ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  is  retained  in  the  gift  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  dis- 
burdenment  of  Parliamentary  obligation. 

Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, has  resigned  for  Buckingham.  Lord  Arthur 
Lennox,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  a  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  has  resigned  for  Chichester.  Lord 
Jocelyn,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  and  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Control,  has  resigned  for  Lynn. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  has  not 
yet  got  a  seat  in  lieu  of  Newark,  and  Lord  John  Man- 
ners offers  his  resignation,  as  does  Mr.  Mainwaring,  for 
Denbigh.  Lord  Lincoln,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  Chief  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  refuset 
to  resign  for  Nottinghamshire.  Lord  Ashley  has  asked 
for  a  re-election,  or  a  dismissal  from  his  constituents  in 
Dorsetshire;  and  the  Hon.  Francis  Chartcris, who  moved 
the  Address  at  the  commencement  of  1845,  has  made  a 
similar  appeal  to  his  constituency  of  East  Gloucester- 
shire. All  these  are  Converts  ;  it  remains  to  bo  seen 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  conversion  of  con- 
stituencies. The  Hon.  Mr.  Dawnay  has  retired  from 
Rutland,  and  a  protectionist  takes  his  place. 


THE  PUBLIC  PRESS  AND  THE  MINIS 
TERIAL  MEASURES. 
Had  our  limits  permitted,  we  should  have  added 
considerably  to  the  following  series  of  extracts,  takeu 
indiscriminatelyfromthe  liberal  and  leading  portion 
of  the  public  press,  as  we  think  it  of  supreme  im- 
portance, in  a  crisis  like  this,  to  exhibit  to  our 
readers,  at  one  view,  the  general  tendency  and  tone 
of  the  various  local  representatives  of  the  public 
mind;  those,  however,  which  we  have  given  will 
suffice  to  manifest  the  sense  of  the  nation  on  Sir  R. 
Peel's  measure. 

{From  the  Leeds  Mercury.) 
The  Free  Trade  plant,  grafted  on  a  foreign  stock,  has 
shot  forth  such  a  growth,  that  we  may  almost  characterise  it 
by  the  sublime  description  of  the  tree  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
vision — "  The  tree  grew,  and  was  strong;  and  the  height 
thereof  reached  unto  heaveu,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  the  end 
of  all  the  earth ;  the  leaves  thereof  were  fair,  and  the  fruit 
thereof  much,  and  in  it  was  meat  for  all ;  the  beasts  of  the 
field  had  shadow  under  it,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  dwelt 
in  the  boughs  thereof,  and  all  flesh  was  fed  of  it."  So  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching,  so  beautiful  and  beneficent,  so 
sheltering  and  fruitful,  do  we  deem  those  principles  of  Free 
Trade  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  seized  upon,  and  which, 
"  with  ambitious  aim,"  to  immortalise  himself,  he  has  here 
carried  out  to  an  unparalleled  extent. 

{From  the  Lancaster  Guardian.) 
"  Protection  "  is  becoming  "  small  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fully less  "  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  Arguing  the 
necessity  of  amputating  this  diseased  member  of  the  body 
fiscal,  he  lacks  nerve  to  remove  it  at  once.  To  use  Mr. 
Bright's  apt  and  amusing  illustration,  he  prefers  cutting  off 
the  dog's  tail  by  inches. 

»»*•'» 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  accept  Sir  Robert's 
measure  as  a  magnificent  instalment  of  the  demands  of  the 
Free  Traders.  But  while  there  is  a  chance  of  obtaining 
payment  in  full,  we  hold  it  an  act  of  superlative  folly  to  dis- 
card it.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  friends  aud  supporters 
of  the  good  cause,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliameut,  will  re- 
double their  efforts  for  immediate  repeal.  If  the  Premier 
should  prove  obdurate,  they  will  still  have  the  alternative 
which  he  now  proffers,  and  may  then  embrace  it  with  a  clear 
conscience. 


{From  the  Newcastle  Advertiser.) 
Shall  this  repeal  of  the  Cam  Law  be  gradual  or  imme- 
diate? This  is  a  question  which  just  now  demands  the 
most  serious  consideration.  The  Corn  Law  is  given  up  even 
by  the  Premier.  But  what  he  is  unable  to  defend  as  a  per- 
manent law,  he  yet  proposes  shall  be  continued  for  three 
years.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  country  requires  this 
delay.  It  iB  not  supposed  that  immediate  repeal  is  iu  all 
cases  bad,  for  iu  other  articles  than  corn  protection  is  to  he 
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abolished  without  any  preparatory  measures.  The  Premier's 
object  is,  then,  to  conciliate  the  landed  interest.  This  the 
delay  has  failed  to  do.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  declares 
that  immediate  abolition  would  be  less  mischievous  than  the 
ministerial  scheme.  Yet  if  it  was  meant  to  please  anybody, 
the  Duke  must  have  been  the  man.  Again,  the  Free 
Traders  agree  in  regarding  the  delay  as  the  only  thing  which 
the  country  has  to  fear.  Mr.  Cobden  -puts  the  matter  in  a 
very  clear  light  as  regards  the  farmer,  in  the  admirable  letter 
we  insert  in  another  column;  and  the  hon.  gentleman's 
view  has  been  taken  by  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Kinnaird,  and  Lord 
Monteagle,  and  by  the  friends  of  Free  Trade  generally. 
Neither  the  protectionists  nor  the  League  being  satisfied 
with  this  part  of  the  plan,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Premier 
may  be  induced  to  abandon  it  for  a  more  final  step.  This 
no  doubt  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  people  re- 
spond to  the  League's  call  for  petitions. 

(From  the  Bradford  Observer.) 
•  ««"»« 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  great  measure. 
We  repeat,  it  is  greater  than  could  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected from  him,  though  short  of  what  has  been  demanded, 
and  justly,  by  the  League.  It  will  in  all  probability  be 
furiously  opposed  by  the  protectionists,  and  therefore  we 
trust  it  will  receive  the  cordial  support  of  the  Free  Trader  as 
a  great  instalment  of  tlieir  demands.  The  fact  that  it  em- 
braces total  repeal  is  its  best  recommendation ;  aud  though 
we  should  far  rather  have  had  that  repeal  immediately  than 
three  years  hence,  yet  the  difference  in  point  of  time  is 
more  apparent  than  real :  years  in  a  nation's  affairs  are  less 
than  days  in  those  of  an  individual.  Far  rather  would  we 
have  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  at  the  end  of  three  years 
even  with  no  abatement  of  the  present  duty,  than  the  impo- 
sition of  a  fixed  duty  of  but  half-a-crown  at  present,  with  the 
prospect  of  its  being  a  fixture.  And  in  mercy  to  the  fallen 
protectionists,  let  us  give  them  these  odd  peuce  for  the  three 
years.  We  shall  soon  be  quit  of  them.  As  the  Times  re- 
marks, "  For  this  short  remainder  England  will  be  fit  for 
dukes  to  live  in,  and  they  will  have  time  to  arrange  their 
affairs  before  they  set  out  on  their  long  and  melancholy  exile 
from  the  land  of  cursed  abundance." 


(From  the  Preston  Guardian  ) 
To  show  the  great  difference  between  the  proposed  scale 
of  duties  and  the  one  now  in  operation,  we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing tabular  comparison,  as  respects  wheat : 


Average 

Present 

Proposed 

Price. 

Duty. 

Duty, 

48s. 

. . . .    20s.    . . . 

. .  , ,  10s". 

49s. 

....    20s.    . . . 

....  Os. 

50s  

  20s. 

....  8s. 

51s  

....    l!)s.  ... 

....  7s. 

52s. 

....    18s.  ... 

....  6s. 

53s  

. .  . .     INs.     . .  . 

....  5s. 

54s.  , 

18s.    . . . 

  4s. 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  great  diminution  of 
taxation  upon  the  nation's  food  which  the  new  measure  will 
effect;  and  when  he  considers  also  that  in  three  years  from 
the  present  time,  even  this  diminished  taxation  must  disap- 
pear before  the  pledged  aud  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
we  feel  certain  that  he  will  sympathise  with  us  in  our  con- 
gratulations upon  the  present  approximation  to,  and  pros- 
pective consummation  of  Free  Trade  principles. 

It  may  here  be  asked  whether  Sir  Robert's  new  scheme 
will  anticipate  the  necessity  for  further  agitation  on  the  part 
of  the  League.  We  think  not.  That  body  has  yet  a  duty  to 
perform,  to  which  it  stands  pledged  b»fore  the  world.  It 
must  yet  see  that  perfectly  Free  Trade  is  attained  for  the 
people — if  not  before  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  during 
which  the  new  scale  is  to  continue,  at  least  immediately 
upon  the  expiration  of  that  term.  We  know  that  the  Income 
Tax  was  imposed  for  three  years  only,  and  yet  we  now  find 
it  renewed  for  another  period,  with  the  probability  of  a  per- 
manent imposition.  The  pledge  of  the  Premier  is  but  as  a 
promissory  note  to  the  nation,  which  he  may  or  may  not 
take  up  when  it  falls  due,  and  the  nation  must  now  see  to  it 
that  the  engagement  is  scrupulously  and  unreservedly  ho- 
noured. 


(From  the  Carlisle  Journal.) 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  lost  little  time  in  announcing  his 
measures  to  the  country.  He  has  commenced  the  work  like 
a  man  in  earnest,  and  we  doubt  not  he  will  carry  his  labours 
to  a  successful  close.  The  proposition  he  laid  before  Par- 
liament on  Tuesday  night  is  of  a  "mingled  yarn,"  varying 
in  its  colours,  but  good  in  its  general  effect.  There  is  a 
mixture  of  boldness  and  timidity  in  it ;  a  dash  of  the  despe- 
rado, and  a  whine  of  the  sneak,  that  are  at  least  curious  to 
behold.  He  deals  boldly  with  principles;  presents  correct 
views,  but  fails  to  act  up  to  what  are  evidently  his  own 
notions  of  right.  He  shows  what  should  be  done,  but  ad- 
mits he  has  not  the  heart  to  do  it. 

While  we  say  this,  however,  of  the  general  bearing  of  his 
plan,  we  must  admit  that  a  broader,  a  bolder,  or  a  more 
sweeping  measure,  one  more  clearly  founded  in  justice,  or 
better  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  times,  has  rarely 
been  broached  by  any  minister  in  this  couutry.  It  is  a  de- 
claration of  rights,  marred  only  by  timidity  and  want  of  self- 
reliance. 

The  great  object  of  the  measure  is  a  total  and  immediate 
repeal  of  the  present  Corn  Law.  But  here  the  timidity  of 
which  we  have  spoken  is  most  conspicuously  displayed.  For 
the  present  law  a  new  sliding  scale  is  to  be  substituted,  to 
last  for  three  years;  and  that  again  is  to  be  superseded  by  a 
total  repeal  of  all  duty  whatever !— except  such  nominal 
sum  as  may  serve  to  record  quantities  at  the  Custom  House. 
This  is  the  blot  on  the  measure.  The  repeal  is  to  be  total- 
it  onght  to  have  been  immediate ;  for  more  in  jury  will  accrue 
to  the  farmer  by  the  uncertainty  which  this  tliree  years'  pro- 
bation will  produce,  by  the  fears  and  alarms  it  will  create, 
by  the  false  rumours  of  an  inundation  of  foreign  corn  and 
consequent  ruin,  to  which  the  interested  will  give  currency, 
than  if  repeal  had  come  without  notice  at  all.  The  worst 
would  then  have  been  known  at  once :  and  it  would  soon 
have  been  found,  as  in  the  cose  of  cattle,  that  "  the  worst" 
was  by  no  means  so  terrible  a  thing  as  the  imagination  hud 
depicted  it. 


(From  the  Cheltenham  Free  Press.) 

Well,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  him  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
he  has  introduced  the  measure.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  know 
that  the  Conservative  Government  of  this  country  has  pro- 
posed to  Parliament  and  determined  to  carry  out  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  restrictive  system  and  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade 
principles  in  its  future  commercial  policy.  "  Although  I 
propose  a  temporary  continuance  of  protection,"  said  Sir 


Robert,  "  yet  T  do  propose  that  the  bill  shall  include  a  dis- 
tinct enactment  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  foreign 
grain  shall  be  admitted  duty  free." 

Oh !  words  of  fear — 
Displeasing  to  a  landlord's  ear ! 
And  is  this  the  end  of  all  the  Tory  boasting  at  the  advent 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power  when  Lord  John  Russell  pro- 
posed an  eight  shilling  fixed  duty  and  failed  to  carry  it.  The 
work  was  only  delayed  that  it  might  be  done  the  more  effec- 
tually— that  the  public  mind  might  be  more  fully  matured 
upon  the  subject.  For  this  abandonment  of "  protection," 
the  landlord  class,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  brand 
Peel  as  a  "  traitor"  and  talk  of  turning  him  out  of  power. 
Why,  if  they  could  succeed  in  such  uu  attempt,  it  would  be 
the  worst  day's  work  they  ever  accomplished.  Do  they  ima- 
gine that  if  this  mode  of  settling  the  question  is  refused,  the 
people  of  England  will  be  induced  to  rest  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  a  total  and  immediate  repeal  ?  If  they  do, 
they  must  be  infatuated  indeed.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
landowners  to  attribute  the  popular  feeling  against  the  Corn 
Laws  to  the  "  machinations"  of  the  League,  but  they  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  fact  that  a  popular  and  enlightened  feeling 
against  the  Corn  Laws  does  exist  throughout  the  masses  of 
the  country. 


(From  tlie  Economist.) 
The  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  not  disappointed  us. 
The  Right  Hon.  Bart,  has  frankly  avowed  an  entire  change 
of  opinion.  He  remains  at  the  helm  of  the  State,  but  re- 
fuses to  navigate  it  by  "  observations  taken  in  1842."  He 
defers  to  the  new  light  which  argument  and,  above  all,  expe- 
rience have  thrown  around  these  subjects  ;  and  that  is  not 
the  least  gratifying  part  of  the  Minister's  speech,  in  which 
he  enters  into  a  recital  of  his  own  observations  of  passing 
events,  and  the  facts  connected  with  our  social,  commer- 
cial, and  economical  condition,  on  which  his  new  convic- 
tions have  been  formed.  Whatever  be  the  preoise  measure 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  Tuesday  next,  we  are  now 
certain  that  it  will  at  least  contemplate  the  entire  ultimate 
repeal  of  the  protective  laws.  The  old  principle  of  protec- 
tion is  for  ever  abandoned ;  the  new  principle  of  free  comoe- 
titiou  is  embraced  as  the  basis  of  all  future  legislation.  1  It 
is,  however,  essential  that  the  country  should  not  under- 
estimate the  difficulties  which  will  be  encountered  before 
the  intentions  of  the  Minister  can  be  hoped  to  be  realised. 
By  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Lord  John  Russell's  letter 
addressed  to  her  Majesty,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  his 
support  will  be  given  to  such  a  measure  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  intended  originally  to  propose,  though  in  one  respect 
it  differed  from  that  which  the  noble  lord  would  him- 
self have  proposed.  In  respect  to  the  difference  in  ques- 
tion, whether  the  measure  should  be  "immediate"  or 
"  gradual,"  we  have  already  fully  expressed  our  opinions. 
But  suppose  that  it  be  so  good  a  measure,  that  while  the 
Free  Trade  party  record  their  votes  for  an  immediate  repeal 
of  the  law,  they  will  still  support  the  plan  of  the  government, 
then  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  pass  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  considerable  majority.  But  then  comes  its 
difficulty — a  difficulty  which,  we  regret  to  say,  our  observation 
during  the  last  few  days  has  rather  tended  to  magnify  than 
diminish.  Our  fears  that  such  a  measure  as  the  House  of 
Commons  will  pass,  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  have  rather  increased  than  diminished.  And,  more- 
over, the  grounds  on  which  the  determination  of  the  Lords 
appear  to  be  based,  are  such  as  ore  not  likely  to  be  removed 
should  even  a  greater  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
support  the  measure  than  is  at  present  expected.  It  is  con- 
tended, that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  and  unwise  course  for 
the  House  of  Lords  to  place  themselves  in  opposition  to  a 
large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  admitted 
— admitted  frankly  by  many  of  the  noble  lords,  who  are  never- 
theless determined  to  oppose  this  measure.  For.  say  they, 
this  House  of  Commons  does  not  represent  the  country;  it 
wus  elected  five  years  ago,  on  principles  directly  the  opposite 
of  those  on  which  it  now  seeks  to  act.  It  might  be  impo- 
litic— it  might  be  unwise  for  us  to  oppose  a  large  majority  of 
the  nation;  but  we  deny  that  such  a  decision  of  the  present 
Parliament  can  be  taken  as  the  true  exponent  of  public 
opinion.  Dissolve  the  Parliament;  let  the  people  declare 
their  opinion;  and  if  a  new  Parliament  shall  confirm  the 
decision  of  the  Government,  it  will  only  then  be  just  to  ex- 
pect us  to  yield  our  own  opinions  and  views,  and  adopt  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


(From  the  Dublin  Pilot.) 
There  is  evidence  of  a  change  of  feeling  in  England  on 
these  measures.  The  Chronicle  regards  them  with  less  fa- 
vour, and  the  cry  is  becoming  louder  for  a  total  and  imme- 
diate repeal.  A  very  remaikuble  letter  has  been  published 
by  Mr.  Cobden,  in  which  he  exhibits  the  mischievous  ten- 
dency of  the  sliding  principle  still  adhered  to  by  the  Premier. 
*  »  *  ».  •  0n  t)le  wno]e  we  think  the  Premier's  posi- 
tion is  becoming  more  critical.  There  does  not  appear  as 
great  a  probability  of  a  decided  majority  as  there  was,  and  if 
the  majority  be  not  decided  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Lords  will  resist,  and  force  on  a  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Our  letters  assert  that  the  expectation  of  a  dissolution  was 
stronger  in  London  on  Saturday  than  previously. 

(From  the  Hull  Advertiser.) 
In  the  earliest  hope  that  the  landlords  will  see  the  import- 
ance of  giving  up  the  Corn  Laws,  now  that  their  doom  is  ir- 
revocable, and  that  the  shred  of  remaining  protection  can  be 
of  no  real  benefit  to  them,  we  unhesitatingly  approve  of  the 
Premier's  grand  and  comprehensive  scheme ;  and  we  trust 
that  meetings  will  generally  be  held  to  support  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  consigned  to  the 
tomb  of  "  all  the  Capulets,"  to  know  no  future  resurrection, 
the  time  honoured  and  respectable  fallacy  of  reciprocity.  In 
fact,  during  the  last  seven  years,  the  League  has  had  no 
more  zealous  disciple  than  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet.  Well ; 
we  predicted  that  it  would  be  so.  At  the  last  public  meeting 
in  the  Town  Hall  of  Hull,  we  stated  then  our  solitary,  but 
not  the  less  our  firm,  conviction  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would 
repeal  the  Coin  Laws,  and  that  there  was  not  a  more  decided 
Free  Trader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  no  longer 
doubtful  that  we  neither  deceived  ourselves  nor  the  pnblic. 
Free  Trade,  not  only  in  corn,  but  in  all  the  products  of  the 
earth,  and  of  human  industry,  is  now  the  policy  of  the  Peel 
administration.  It  is  for  the  country  to  ratify  by  its  cordial 
approval,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  do,  the  excellent 
scheme  of  Free  Trade  policy,  so  ably,  so  completely,  and  ko 
distinctly  propounded  by  the"  Right  Hon.  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury. 

(From  the  Maidstone  Gazette.) 
The  question  now  comes,  whether  iht  scheme  may  not  be 
amended,  so  as  to  suit  the  interests  of  both  partus  better  thtm 


at  present  ?  The  Free  Traders  complain  that  the  question 
will  still  remain  unsettled  for  three  years ;  and  a  letter  of 
most  sound,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  conclusive  reasoning 
(  which  appears  in  another  column,)  has  been  addressed  by 
Mr.  Cobden  to  the  tenant  farmers  of  England ;  in  which  that 
gentleman  contends  that  Free  Trade  at  once  would  be  better 
for  the  farmer  himself,  than  Sir  Robert's  scheme  of  three- 
years'  longer  vexatious  and  anxious  procrastination. 

We  feel  convinced  that  Mr.  Cobden  is  right,  and  we  do 
hope  that  our  agriculturists  will  not  allow  their  feelings  of 
common  sense  to  be  blinded  to  the  force  of  the  reasons 
which  Mr.  Cobden  adduces  in  support  of  that  conclusion. 
For  three  years  longer  the  farmer  is  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
paralysing  apprehension.  With  total  repeal  at  once,  he 
would  have  a  chance  of  making  some  improved  arrange- 
ment, wherever  such  ought  to  be  made,  with  his  landlord. 
He  will  be  still  in  doubt  during  these  three  years  as  to  what 
he  ought  to  do,  or  ought,  not  to  do.  He  will  be  able  to  lay 
down  no  plan,  because  he  cannot  possibly  know  what  diffi- 
culty  he  may  have  to  deal  with  in  three  years.  Now,  he 
knows  what  he  has  to  contend  with,  and  what  calculations 
will  enable  him  to  meet  it.  He  knows  that,  from  this  time, 
whatever  change  takes  place  must  come  on  gradually,  the 
foreign  grower  being  altogether  unprepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  chance. 


(From  the  Glasgow  Examiner.) 
The  blow  is  struck,  and  the  death-knell  of  monopoly  re- 
verberates throughout  the  strongholds  of  the  protectionists  ! 
The  Premier  has  declared  himself  a  Free  Trader  in  prin- 
ciple, and  he  onticipates  the  certain  and  speedy  triumph  of 
that  principle. 

***** 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  possible  to  find  fault  with  a  mea- 
sure such  as  Sir  Robert  proposes — a  measure  which  entirely 
revolutionises  the  whole  political  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  nation — but  eensurers  should  be  aware  that,  com- 
pared with  his  knowledge  of  men  and  measures,  theirs  must, 
from  their  inferior  facilities,  be  sufficiently  scanty.  We  are 
far  from  supposing  the  ministerial  scheme  perfect.  Formed 
chiefly  by  one  who  believes  only  in  what  he  sees  and  indi- 
vidually experiences,  the  marvel  is,  not  that  it  displays  so 
much  weakness,  but  so  much  strength.  We  deny  not  but 
the  measure  had  been  bolder  had  the  Premier  proposed  im- 
mediate abolition,  without  aught  of  his  paltry  compensation; 
but  the  state  of  the  country,  and  its  present  position  relative 
to  foreign  powers,  make  caution  more  meritorious  than 
daring.  Those  saying  most  regarding  the  paltriness  of  the 
compensation,  seem  not  aware  that  the  more  paltry  so  much 
the  better,  if  it  prove  a  bait  to  greedy  protectionists- — «  bait 
which,  while  they  are  swallowing,  Sir  Robert  drags  them  to 
land,  and  leaves  them  to  splatter  on  unprotected  soil. 

(From  the  Sussex  Advertiser.) 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  large  scheme,  but  it  just  falls  short  of 
being  a  <7refl<  one;  aud  the  more  one  contemplates  its  \  avie.l 
provisions,  the  more  one  reflects  on  the  power  of  those  con  - 
victions which  have  wrought  so  wonderful  a  change  in  the 
views  of  the  Premier,  the  more  one  is  constrained  to  admit, 
that  the  mischievous  symptoms  of  expedien  y,  which  here 
and  there  mm  the  beauty  and  brightness  of  the  conception, 
are  just  those  which  show  Sir  Robert  to  be  essentially  one 
of  the  "video,  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  seqnor"  school. 

The  blot  on  the  scutcheon  is  the  miserable  attempt  to 
preserve  an  emasculated  and  attenuated  sliding  scale,  too 
contemptible  to  be  accepted  by  the  protectionists  as  a  boon, 
but  fully  mischievous  enough  to  be  rejected  by  the  Free 
Traders."  It  has  not  even  the  doubtful  melit  of  permanency. 
In  every  probability,  under  the  circumstances  which  do  and 
which  must  prevail  for  many  months  to  come,  this  scale,  as 
a  sliding  scale,  will  not  even  come  into  operation — it  will,  on 
the  contrary,  simply  involve  a  fixed  duty  of  4s.  per  quarter. 
Viewing  the  present  position  of  surrounding  countries  there 
is  no  prospect,  nay,  hardly  a  possibility  of  any  importaiion 
of  foreign  corn  which  could  influence  the  English  markets 
till  after  next  October,  and  Peel's  nursling,  or  as  it  might 
more  truly  be  termed  his  starveling,  would  not  come  to  life 
for  months,  even  if  it  ever  contrive  to  struggle  into  exist- 
ence. For  any  good  purpose  it  is  powerless,  but  for  bad  it 
may  prove  all  powerful. 

(From  the  Norwich  Mercury.) 
In  another  part  of  our  Journal,  we  have  given  both  in 
summary  and  in  detail,  the  entire  plan ;  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admit  that  it  is  drawn  with  consummate  ekill,  and  with 
all  that  tact  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  so  perfect  a  master. 
But  although  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  upon  the  who'e 
there  is  every  appearance  of  a  desire  to  do  the  agriculturist 
justice  in  the  transfer  of  the  local  and  other  burthens  we 
have  noticed,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  various 
articles,  we  still  look  upon  the  continuance  of  the  sliding 
scale,  even  for  a  short  period,  as  the  perpetuation  of  the  de- 
lusion to  which  the  farmers  have  so  long  been  a  prey.  It  is 
a  system  which  rests  upon  what  Lord  John  Russell  has 
called  "  a  vicious  basis,"  and  in  retaining  this  evil  principle 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  Sir  Robert  has  retained  a  portion,  whose 
inefficiency,  aud  worse  than  inefficiency,  has  been  exhibited 
throughout  all  the  phases  of  the  Corn  Law.  Now,  looking 
at  the  new  scale  proposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  will  any  one  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be  of  use  as  a  protection  to  the  agriculturist. 
Nay,  does  not  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  indicate  throughout 
his  entire  speech,  that  the  tenant  must  look  to  increased  pro- 
duction from  highly  improved  cultivation  *>f  waste  lands,  aud 
the  labourer  for  increased  employment  rather  than  from  any 
continuation  of  or  even  a  probability  of  high  prices.  Why, 
then,  except  it  were  for  an  absurd  wish  to  appear  consistent, 
continue  a  system  of  delusion  "  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance" — a  delusion  which  must  be  injurious 
to  the  occupier,  and  is  calculated  to  render  the  arrangements 
between  landlord  and  tenant  u  matter  of  greater  difficulty. 
Far  better  would  it  have  been,  in  our  humble  opinion,  to  have 
proposed  immediate  repeal. 

*  *  •  * 

As  a  whole,  however,  the  measure  is  one  of  an  eidarged 
character;  and  although  there  be,  in  the  compensating  por- 
tions, evidence  of  a  great  love  for  small  expedients,  and  a  too 
nice  balancing  of  advantages,  it  is  still  worthy  the  calm  con- 
sideration of  the  nation,  whose  fiat  will  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  davs  determine  its  doom.  To  all  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  "moment,  and  however  differences  may  arise  on 
some  points,  it  is  still  a  scheme  which  ought  neither  to  be 
lightly,  hastily,  or  inconsiderately  opposed. 

(From  the  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh  HetaH.) 
v  *  *  *  *  * 

We  are  not,  however,  without  fearf.  ILetus  not  be  misun- 
derstood. We  have  no  fear  fortLordJohn  Russell.  His  supe- 
iority  to  mere  party  rivalry  has  been  often  and  magnam- 
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mously  shown:  nor  should  We  fear  much  the  dereliction  to 
the  enemies'  camp  of  any  of  the  Reform  members,  if  It  were 
not  for  the  madness  of  presumed  class  and  trade  interests  in 
some  of  their  constituents.  They  must,  we  fear,  make  up 
their  minds  to  stand  not  a  little  fire  upon  the  occasion  of 
their  adhesion  to  the  new  tariff.  The  tariff  touches  upon 
too  many  interests  to  be  received  all  at  once,  as  it  deserves. 
There  are  many  men  who  cannot  for  the  soul  of  them  recog- 
nise a  principle  when  made  to  apply  to  their  own  case. 
There  are  thousands  of  men  who,  in  one  and  the  same 
breath,  recognise  the  right  of  a  Free  Trade  in  corn,  and 
every  branch  of  trade — except  the  very  branch  in  which  they 
themselves  have  been  taught  that  there  is  some  latent  in- 
terest and  benefit  in  protection.  It  is  in  vain  to  reason  with 
such  men,  for  nothing  is  so  blind  as  the  selfishness  of  igno- 
rance. Time,  in  this  case,  is  the  only  teacher ;  but  the  pre- 
sent crisis  does  not  permit  much  time  on  the  matter.  Our 
Parliamentary  members  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  act;  and 
vre  adjure  them,  one  and  all,  to  remember  that  their  votes 
will  be  recorded  on  the  page  of  history  for  ever,  in  eulogy  or 

Hi  reprobation.   

(From  the  Monmouthshire  Merlin.) 
Tfce  commencementof  the  present  Session  has  been  looked 
for  with  deeper  interest  among  the  millions  than  that  of  any 
for  several  years  past,  in  consequence  of  there  being  better 
ground  for  expecting  substantial  changes  in  the  commercial 
legislature  of  the  country.  Nor  has  this  expectation  been 
disappointed  in  the  main  ;  for,  whatever  deficiency  may  ap- 
pear in  the  ministerial  measures  as  compared  with  the 
various  and,  in  many  cases,  unfounded  anticipations  which 
have  prevailed,  there  is  obviously  set  forth  a  more  glorious 
amount  of  sterling  good,  as  well  as  of  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture, in  the  opening  of  the  present  campaign,  than  has  been 
offered  to  the  people  of  this  kingdom  for  many  years 
past.  The  Premier  has  boldly  declared  that  all  the  grounds 
upon  which  protection  to  native  industry  had  been  advo- 
cated, are  untenable ;  and  in  his  comprehensive  and  gratify- 
ing exposition,  has  declared  the  final  obliteration  from  the 
Statute  Book,  of  the  Corn  Law,  in  three  years. 

(From  the  Oxford  Chronicle.) 
Our  columns  this  week  will  excite  no  common  interest  in 
the  minds  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  had  access 
to  the  metropolitan  journals.  There  can  he  no  class  which 
has  not  felt  some  degree  of  anxiety  as  to  what  would  be  the 
measure  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  meet  the  present 
crisis  :  a  crisis  which  he  had  felt  to  be  of  so  alarming  and 
pressing  a  nature  as  to  have  induced  him  to  surrender  the 
high  credentials  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Queen  in  December  last.  We  are  persuaded 
that  there  are  many  who  will  say  that  in  the  plan  winch  the 
Premier  has  hud  before  Parliament  and  the  country,  he  has 
not  gone  far  enough ;  while  a  numerous  party  will  say  that 
he  has  gone  too  far.  Taking  the  measure  as  a  whole,  per- 
haps it  will  uot  be  denied  that  it  is  bold  and  discriminating, 
and  a  step  in  advance  towards  the  great  object  for  which  the 
country  has  been  agitating  for  the  last  seven  years. 


(From  the  Dover  Chronicle.) 
*  '  t  *  * 

We  have  thus  stated  the  impression  to  our  readers  which 
Sir  R.  Peel's  new  plan  has  made  onus;  and.in  doing  so,  have 
somewhat  entrenched  ou  the  usual  spacs  to  which  we  in 
general  circumscribe  ourselves  for  a  leading  article.  This 
the  importance  of  the  subject  excuses.  Although  we  are  in 
clined,  at  present,  to  think  favourably  of  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  on  Tuesday  night,  we  would  call  upon 
the  League  not  to  relax  in  their  exertions  as  it  regards  the 
registration.  It  is  not  likely  that  "  protection"  can  possibly 
he  re-enacted,  if  the  present  measure  pass  ;  but  the  attempt 
may  be  made  in  the  Parliament  which,  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  must  succeed  the  present  one.  For  such  an  attempt 
the  League  must  be  prepared.  The  progress  of  their  regis 
tration  must  not  be  checked  till  the  arrival  of  the  time  when 
the  food  of  the  community  shall  be  as  free  and  bountiful  as 
Providence  will  vouchsafe. 


(From  the  Whitehaven  Herald.) 
In  the  absence  of  information  respecting  the  intentions  of 
the  great  National  Anti-Corn  Law  League  we  seriously, 
earnestly,  and  solemnly  call  upon  the  Free  Traders  of  our 
country  to  keep  upon  their  watch  tower — not  to  trust  a 
vanquished  foe  till  he  is  beyond  the  power  of  doing  harm.  If 
agitation  ceases  the  measure  will  as  surely  be  burked  in  its 
passage  through  the  house,  or  have  a  rider  stuck  upon  it, 
which  would  have  the  same  effect,  as  ever  it  was  proposed. 
We  would  urge  upon  the  Liberal  readers  of  our  columns  to 
lose  no  time  in  petitioning  Parliament  for  not  only  a  total, 
but  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 


(From  the  Guernsey  Comet.) 
The  anxiously  looked  for  announcement  of  the  intention 
of  Government,  respecting  the  changes  in  the  commercial 
policy  of  England,  took  plaoe  on  Tuesday  evening.  The 
alterations  proposed  are  great  and  important,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  the  first  great  step  towards  the  abandonment  of 
protective  duties.  They  have  been  received,  generally 
speaking,  with  satisfaction. 


(Fromthe  Norfolk  News.) 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Premier's  new  project 
whatever  of  hope  or  of  fear  may  be  excited  by  its  vast  de 
sign  and  its  almost  innumerable  details — one  thing  is  cer 
tain,  SirR.  Peel  is  still  himself.  Hehas  fulfilled  in  this  respect 
the  expectations,  however  much  he  may  come  short  of  the 
w  ishes  of  the  country.  Consistent  in  inconsistency,  stead- 
fast in  revolving,  resolute  in  shirking  principle,  he  adheres 
to  th«  last  to  his  wonted  obliquities.  Crab-like,  he  cannot 
go  straight.  He  has  an  eel's  alacrity  in  wrigglin"  ■,  or,  to 
use  a  more  noble  simile,  his  progress  is  as  rotatory  as  diat  o" 
storms. 

If  Free  Trade  is  so  good  a  thing  to  the  country ;  if  it  is 
to  advance  the  progress  of  manufactures  and  the  prosperity 
of  agriculture  ;  if  it  is  to  unite  rival  nations  in  the  bond  of 
brotherhood  mid  peace  ;  anil  nil  this  Sir  Robert  Peel  affirms, 
why  should  wc  for  three  long  years  be  deprived  of  any  part 
of  such  glorious  results?  If,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  declares, 
the  present  sliding  scale  bo  a  failure,  and  a  fixed  duty  be  an 
intolerable  nuisance,  why  are  we  for  three  years  to  be  sad- 
dled with  a  wretched  impost,  which — as  if  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  uniting  in  itself  the  opposite  mischiefs  of  a  fixed 
duty,  and  of  a  sliding  scale — is  fixed  at  10s.  whenever  the 
quarter  of  corn  is  wortii  less  than  18s.,  and  at  Is.  whenever 
irth  more  than  Ms.,  and  which  slides  all  the 
If  the  quantity  of  food  is  fearfully  scanty,  as 
^ipfessesto  believe,  on  what  pretence  are  we 
v\o  any  limit  to  an  immediate  supply? 


(From  the  Wiltshire  Independent.) 
Well,  the  murder  is  out ;  Peel's  new  plan  is  before  the 
public,  and  the  farmers  now  know  what  they  are  to  expect 
from  their  "  friend."  In  three  years  the  Corn  Laws  are  to 
be  entirely  repealed ;  in  the  meantime  the  beloved  sliding- 
scale  is  to  be  maintained,  but  the  slide  itself  is  to  be  cut  so 
short  that  it  will  only  serve  to  annoy  the  public  who  may 
happen  to  step  upon  it,  while  it  will  fail  to  afford  those  for 
whose  use  it  was  designed  that  advantage  which  they  fancy 
is  their  right.  Whether  the  Premier  will  be  able  to  carry 
his  proposition  this  session,  is  questionable ;  that  he,  or 
some  one  else,  will  carry  it,  ere  the  year  expire,  we  have  no 
doubt.  So  far  as  it  goes  we  approve  of  the  plan  ;  it  is  a  bold 
move,  and  whoever  may  be  disappointed  we  are  not  of  the 
number.  We  expected  less,  therefore  we  cannot  but  be 
pleased  with  what  is  offered,  however  short  it  may  fall  of 
what  we  demand.  But  will  it  satisfy  either  party  ?  We 
think  not.  It  gives  the  protectionist  little  more  than  a 
shadow,  affording  him  scarcely  any  real  advantage,  while  k 
annoys  and  harasses  the  Free  Trader,  who  will  still  continue 
his  agitation  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  before  its  now  ap- 
pointed time  shall  arrive.  Better  far  to  have  settled  the 
business  at  once  than  to  prolong  an  agitation  which  the 
protectionists  themselves  admit  is  worse  to  them  than  aught 
else  that  can  happen. 


(From  the  Liverpool  Albion.) 
The  measures  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  proposed  for  the 
adoption  of  Parliament  have  taken  the  nation  somewhat  by 
surprise  by  their  bold  and  comprehensive  character,  and  cer- 
tainly entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of  all  who  desire  to  see  the 
commerce  of  the  country  free  and  unrestricted.  This  grati- 
tude, however,  which  arises  rather  from  the  feeling  that  the 
measures  are  brought  forward  by  one  all  of  whose  previous 
career  has  been  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  from  whose 
prejudices  and  aristocratic  predilections  little  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that,  after  all,  practi- 
cally, they  are  rather  a  recognition  of  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade  than  a  full  and  fair  application  of  them.  It  is  believed 
by  all  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  struggle  that 
the  minister  has  taken  as  bold  a  course  as  his  view  of  the 
circumstances  warranted,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  feel- 
ing is  generally  prevalent  that  he  has  sacrificed  his  own 
convictions  of  the  desirableness  of  an  immediate  adoption 
of  a  thoroughly  Free  Trade  policy,  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
conciliating  the  protectionist  party.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  leaders  of  the  League  and  their  adherents 
are  placed  in  a  position  of  considerable  difficulty.  They 
are  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  something  being 
done  at  once  to  relieve  the  pressing  necessities  of 
that  large  portion  of  the  people  whom  the  Premier 
has  himself  stated  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  starv 
ation,  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  abate  their  claim  for  a 
total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  For  that  they 
have  pledged  themselves  to  contend  until  every  vestige  of 
monopoly  of  the  people's  food  is  removed,  and  that  pledge 
they  will  redeem.  They  do  not  wish  to  defeat  Sir  R.  Peel's 
measures :  they  only  require  him  to  carry  out  his  convic- 
tions without  delay.  In  doing  tins  they  cannot  fairly  be 
charged  with  being  men  of  extreme  measures.  They  are 
only  asking  now  for  what  they  have  been  agitating  for  seven 
years  back.  If  it  were  right  two  months  ago  to  demand  a 
total  and  immediate  repeid,  nothing  has  occurred  within  that 
period  to  make  such  a  demand  wrong  at  the  present  time 
We  know  that  it  is  urged  by  some  that  such  a  course  of  pro 
ceeding  is  impolitic,  that  it  would  embarrass  the  Minister, 
and  endanger  all  that  is  good  in  the  measure  which  he  has 

r posed.  This  we  do  not  believe.  If  it  were  so,  we  should 
extremely  reluctant  to  encourage  any  such  step.  We  are 
convinced  that  an  agitation  for  a  total  and  immediate  repeal 
now,  so  far  from  weakening,  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Minister.  It  will  be  to  him  an  intimation  that  the  country 
will  give  him  a  hearty  and  enthusiastic  support  in  carrying 
out  Ids  own  convictions  in  opposition  to  those  whom  he  has 
vainly  hoped  to  conciliate  by  retaining  the  "  mockery  of  pro 
tection,"  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond  has  called  it,  and  who 
will,  we  firmly  believe,  offer  as  strenuous  an  opposition  to  the 
present  measure  as  they  would  do  to  a  complete  and  final 
settlement  of  the  question. 

(From  the  Glasgow  Argus.) 
The  measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  before  the  country. 
Long  before  this  it  has  been  studied,  and  studied  again 
by  all  the  great  interests  of  this  great  nation  ;  and  public 
opinion,  at  first  agreeably  startled  by  its  vastness,  has  had 
time  to  form  itself,  and  eonsider  it  in  all  its  proportions 
Though  it  is  the  most  splendid  movement  in  a  right  direc- 
tion ever  made  by  any  man  who  has  held  the  reins  of  power 
in  this  country  ;  though  if  carried  in  its  integrity,  as  the 
Minister  has  proposed  it,  results  the  most  beneficial  to  our 
power  and  happiness  as  a  nation  must  ensue  ;  and  though  Sir 
R.  Peel  by  his  courage  and  his  wisdom  in  bringing  it  forward 
has  earned  for  himself  a  high  place  in  the  list  ofpublic  benefac 
tors,  still  it  is  impossible  not  to  object  to  it  as  an  instalment  of 
of  a  justdebt,  instead  of  afull  satisfaction.  It  is  but  17s.  in  the 
pound,  when  hecould  have  paid  us  the  full  20s.  To  abolish  the 
Corn  Laws  at  the  end  of  three  years,  when  they  ought  on 
every  principle  of  right,  as  well  as  expediency,  to  be  abolished 
now,  is  a  shortcoming — which,  though  to  be  expected  of  a 
man  in  the  position  of  Sir  Robt.  Peel — is  not  to  be  approved 
of  by  those  who  have  fought  this  battle,  while  he  opposed  it. 
Neither  can  the  great  Free  Trade  party  accept,  with  thorough 
enthusiasm,  a  scheme  which  does  so  little  for  our  neigh- 
bours of  France.  The  French  have  abundance  of  wines, 
almost  excluded  from  our  markets  by  high  duties,  hut 
which  might  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  our  middle 
classes,  to  the  great  benefit  of  trade,  and  thereby  of  the 
poorer  classes,  if  the  duties  had  been  reduced. 

*  *  *  *  * 

With  every  desire  to  aid  and  not  thwart  Sir  R.  Peel,  the 
League  can  take  no  other  course  than  the  one  it  has  tokeu. 
It  cannot  dissolve  itself  till  the  Corn  Law  is  abolished  ;  its 
machinery  must  be  continued,  and  its  energies  must  be 
brought  into  play  as  long  as  there  is  a  sliding  scale,  or  any 
other  form  of  Corn  Law  to  operate  against.  Is  the  perpetu- 
ation of  such  a  conflict  desirable  '.'  Strange  as  have  been 
the  events  of  the  last  few  months,  wc  are  not  without  strong 
hope  that  an  event  still  stranger  is  about  to  happen,  and  that 
Sir  R.  Peel  will  act  upon  the  sensible  views  taken  by  Mr. 
Cobdefl.  If  be  do,  there  is  every  probability  that  ttie  protec- 
tionists themselves  will  ultimately  consent  to  it  with  less 
obstruction  anil  ill-feeling  than  they  have  already  exhibited 
to  his  three  years'  scheme,  so  kindly  meant,  but  so  likely  to 
be  mischievous. 

Extracts  embodying  precisely  the  same  sentiments 
might  have  becu  multiplied  indefinitely  from  the  public 


press,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  space  enough  to 
insert  a  variety  of  excellent  articles,  conceived  in  the 
same  spirit,  from  the  following,  and  from  many  othef 
papers  which  have  passed  through  our  hands  : — The 
Manchester  guardian,  The  Manchester  Times,  The 
Manchester  Examiner.  Scotsman,  Liverpool  Mercury, 
Dundee  Advertiser,  Dumfries  Standard,  Bolton  Free 
Press,  Devonshire  Chronicle,  Bristol  Mercury,  Strathmore 
Journal,  Northampton  Mercury,  Liverpool  Times.  Ips- 
wich Express,  Blackburn  Mercury,  Reformer's  Gazette, 
Guernsey  Star,  Worcester  Chronicle,  Brighton  Guardian, 
Tyne  Mercury,  Bristol  Gazette,  Dublin  Evening  Post, 
Kilkenny  Journal,  Cheltenham  Examiner,  Cambridge 
Advertiser,  &c  &c.  &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PETITION!  PETITION!  PETITION! 

Belper,  Feb.  3d,  1846. 
Dear  Sir, — We  are  setting  to  work  with  petitions  for 
immediate  and  total  repeal. 

We  shall  try  to  get  a  separate  petition  from  the  tenant 
farmers,  and  recommend  this  course  to  your  consideration 
for  general  adoption. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  W.  Hancock. 

George  Wilson,  Ksq.,  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  Manchester. 

Yealand,  2  mo.,  2, 46. 
Respected  Friend, — Thy  letter  of  the  29th  hist.,  re- 
questing petitions  to  be  sent  off  to  London,  desiring  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (as  per  form  given)  was  duly 

received. 

Three  petitions  were  forthwith  put  in  motion  in  the  seve- 
ral townships  of  Burton  and  Holme,  Warton  and  Yealand, 
Preston,  Patrick,  and  Stenton,  in  one  of  which  there  are 
already  300  signatures. 

We  shall  forward  them  as  soon  as  completed  to  Henry 
Warburton,  M.P.,  and  Thomas  Green,  M.P. 

There  are  the  names  of  many  tenant  farmers  on  the  peti- 
tion.— Am  very  respectfully,  R.  Waithman. 
George  Wilson,  Anti  Corn-Law 
League,  Manchester. 


Thongsbridge  House,  near  Holmfirth, 

February  2d,  1846. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter,  urging  upon 
us  to  petition  Parliament,  without  delay,  for  the  total  and 
immediate  repeid  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  and  although  we  are 
rather  busy  making  preparations  for  a  contest,  in  the  event 
of  an  opposition  to  Lord  Morpeth,  yet  you  may  rest  assured 
that  not  a  single  township  in  this  polling  district  shall  be 
without  its  petition. — I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

Geo.  Robinson. 

George  Wilson,  Esq.,  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  Manchester. 

Nottingham,  2nd  February,  1816. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  favour  received  yesterday,  I 
beg  to  inform  you  that  a  requisition  is  going  round  to-day  to 
beg  the  Mayor  of  this  place  to  call  a  public  meeting,  with  a 
view  to  promote  the  object  named  in  your  letter,  viz. — to 
petition  Parliament  to  immediately  adopt  measures  abolish- 
ing all  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  food  of  all 
kinds.  Yours  respectfully, 

G.  Wilson,  Esq.  John  Placb. 

Mallon,  Feb.  2nd,  1846 
Dear  Friend, — I  have  received  the  circular  from  the 
Council  of  the  League,  dated,  January  29th,  and  in  reply,  am 
happy  to  say  that,  we  have  a  petition  in  the  course  of  sign- 
ing, which  "shall  be  forwarded  for  presentation  as  early  as 
possible. 

Pray  get  Cobden's  Letter  to  the  Farmers  circulated  as 
extensively  as  possible.  If  you  are  intending  to  print  it, 
please  to  let  us  have  a  thousand  or  Iwo. — Truly, 

G.  Wilson,  Esq.  Jno.  Hopkins. 

High  Wray,  2nd  Month,  2nd,  184G. 

Respected  Friend, — The  committee  of  the  North 
Lonsdale  Free  Trade  Association  have  originated  within  the 
district  three  petitions  ; — for  Nolestone  and  vicinity — Conis- 
tone  and  ditto — Hawkshead  and  ditto,  which  will  be  for- 
warded with  all  dispatch  possible.  We  presume  a  similar 
course  will  be  adopted  with  the  House  of  Lords  when  the 
bill  is  introduced  there.  Any  suggestions  from  the  League 
will  be  acceptable. — I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Wilson,  Esq.  William  Wilson. 

Cheadle,  Feb.  2,  1846. 
Dear  Sir,— We  have  little  chance  of  aiding  the  great  cause 
of  repeal  by  petition  in  our  parish,  being  in  the  midst  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  miscalled  protectors  of  the  native  agri- 
cultural labourers,  whose  wages  have  been  reduced  since  the 
passing  of  the  Corn  Law,  in  1835,  more  than  one-third  ; 
during  which  time,  in  some  instances,  the  land  has  doubled 
its  rent,  and  the  whole  has  (with  very  few  exceptions) 
considerably  advanced  throughout  the  parish  ;  so  that  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  protection. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  trade  employing  a  part  of  the  families 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  this  parish,  and  thereby  in- 
creasing tbeir  means  of  subsistence,  the  whole  of  such  la- 
bourers having  three  children  or  upwards  (with  very  few 
exceptions)  would  become  inhabitants  of  the  workhouse ; 
and  as  the  guardians  do  not  take  into  the  workhouse  a  part 
of  a  man's  family  without  compelling  himself  and  his  wife 
to  go  also,  our  present  capacious  union  workhouse  would 
not  hold  one-fourth  of  the  people  that  would  be  under  the 
humiliating  necessity  of  being  reduced  to  paupers,  and  of 
submitting  to  the  heart-rending  feelings  of  leaving  their 
own  small  but  neat  cottage  and  neighbourhood,  with  all  its 
social  enjoyments,  in  order  to  herd  together  in  the  work- 
house, leaving  their  natural  employment  for  that  of 
the  profitless  one  of  breaking  stones,  and  imbibing  those 
principles  of  pauperism  which  would  never  hereafter  forsake 
them,  but.  at  the  same  time  of  course  enjoying  the  glorious 
proiection  which  the  landowners  boast  is  the  Role  reason  for 
their  wishing  a  continuation  of  the  Corn  Laws.  We  will 
get  petitions  signed  by  such  persons  as  believe  a  total  and 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  at  the  present 
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time,  and  for  ever  hereafter,  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
and  advantage  to  the  nation  at  large. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedt.  servant, 
To  George  Wilson,  Esq.  Joseph  Higham. 


Dimple  Matlock,  Feb.  2,  1816. 

My  dear  Sib, — Yours  of  the  29th  inst.  came  duly  to  hand 
this  morning,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  immediate  steps 
shall  be  taken  to  get  a  petition  signed  as  numerously  as  pos- 
sible in  the  course  of  this  week. 

I  may  just  observe  that  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  present 
Corn  Law,  headed  by  the  clergyman  of  Matlock,  has  been 
hawked  about  four  days,  aud  reseived  the  astonishing  num- 
ber, not  of  SOOt),  but  of  eight  signatures.  How  we,  the  work- 
ing-men, shall  outstrip  them  in  number,  will  be  seen  by  the 
end  of  the  week.  I  doubt  not  1000  signatures  in  two  days. 
Excuse  my  scribble,  and  believe  yours  faithfully, 

To  Geo.' Wilson.  Wm.  Smith. 


Wakefield,  Feb.  1846. 
Dear  Sin,— Previous  to  the  receipt  of  your  circular, 
urging  upon  us  the  necessity  for  petitioning  for  the  total 
and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  we  had  convened  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  borough,  and  agTeed  upon 
a  petition  something  very  similar  to  the  one  you  suggested, 
aud  it  is  now  being  signed. 

Dear  Sir,  yours  trulv,         John  Nettleton. 
To  Geo.  Wilson. 


Westbury,  31st  Jan.,  1846. 

My  dear  Sib, — I  have  just  received  your  letter;  but  we 
had  already  taken  almost  precisely  the  steps  you  recommend. 
We  have  this  day  presented  to  our  mayor  a  requisition  very 
respectably  signed  to  call  a  meeting  early  next  week  to  pass 
an  opinion  on  the  measures  submitted  to  Parliament  by  her 
Majesty's  Ministers ;  at  that  meeting  we  intend  proposing 
resolutions  for  immediate  repeal.  As  we  shall  have  the  sup- 
port not  only  of  the  Free  Traders  here,  but  of  the  largest 
and  most  intelligent  farmer  in  the  parish,  we  have  little 
doubt  of  carrying  them.  We  have  also  a  petition  signed  ex- 
clusively by  the  woollen  manufacturers,  praying  not  only  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  for  the  removal  of  protec- 
tion on  the  articles  of  their  manufacture.  Most  of  the 
farmers  see  that  the  game  is  up,  and  are  anxious  for  imme- 
diate repeal,  unless  the  law  can  be  kept  as  it  now  is. 

I  remain,  very  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

To  Geo.  Wilson.  N.  Overbury. 


Annan,  2nd  Feb.,  1S40. 

My'  dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  favour  of  the  29th  ult., 
accompanied  by  a  plan  of  the  petition,  I  beg  to  inform  you 
that  the  necessary  steps  for  procuring  petitions  from  the  ma- 
gistrates, town  council,  and  inhabitants  at  large  of  this  town, 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  will  be  taken  without  delay ; 
aud  also  to  inform  you  that  you  may  rely  on  their  further  co- 
operation in  forwarding  the  measures  of  Free  Trade. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

To  Geo.  Wilson.  John  Sawyer,  Provost. 

LABOURERS'  WAGES  IN  SURREY. 

London,  21st  January,  1846. 

Sib, — The  other  class  of  supporters  claimed  by  the  pro- 
tectionists for  the  Corn  Laws,  are  the  agricultural  labourers. 
Let  us  inquire  in  what  respect  their  interests  are  identified 
with  the  maintenance  of  these  laws  ? 

In  the  part  of  Surrey  bordering  on  Hampshire,  the  wages 
given  by  some  proprietors  and  the  wealthier  class  of  farmers 
is  10s.  to  lis.  per  week;  but  the  average  wages  to  labourers 
is  9s.  per  week. 

It  is  a  favourite  assertion  that  wages  rise  and  fall  with  the 
price  of  wheat. 

A  labourer  informs  me  that  "  on  one  occasion  when  wheat 
fell  to  10/.  per  load  (or  40s.  per  quarter),  he  knew  wages  as 
low  as  8s.  per  week ;  but  that,  for  the  last  four  years,  he  has 
seen  no  change  made  by  the  principal  farmers."  We  all 
know  how  much,  within  the  same  period,  the  price  of  wheat 
has  fluctuated.  The  uniform  reply  I  have  had  from  labourers 
in  this  quarter  is,  that  when  the  price  of  corn  falls  consider- 
ably, farmers  are  apt  to  lower  the  wages  from  Is.  to  2s.,  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  given,  but  that  when  the  price  of  corn 
rises,  it  is  long  before  wages  tend  upwards — and  then  only 
Is.  a  week  more  is  allowed  to  meet,  as  at  present,  a  rise  of 
4d.  per  gallon  on  bread.'  The  universal  reply  is,  "  We  are 
always  best  off  when  corn  is  low.  With  bread  at  lOd.  per 
gallon,  more  of  our  earnings  is  expended  on  bread  than  when 
Is.  per  gallon ;  and  the  additional  Is.  a  week  does  not  make 
up  the  difference.  The  statement  made  to  me  by  two 
labourers,  receiving  8s.  per  week  from  the  parish,  for  work- 
ing on  the  road,  both  with  families  depending  upon  them, 
was  "  some  days  we  come  to  work  with  a  bit  of  bread  in  our 
pocket — soine'dayg  with  none.  In  the  winter  season  the 
farmers  turn  oft*  a  great  many  hands  till  the  work  in  the  hop- 
grounds  (to  which  they  devote  much  attention,  often  to  the 
neglect  of  other  crops)  begins.  If  any  of  us  want  a  piece  of 
land,  they  won't  give  it  ns  under  il.  or  01.  the  acre,  though 
few  of  them  pay  above  20s.  for  it."  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion what  variety  of  crops  and  abundant  produce  these  small 
patches  of  land  yield  in  the  labourers'  hands— affording  evi- 
dence that  by  stirring  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth,  and  bv  more 
manure,  the  land  will  yield  a  larger  return  than  it  now  does 
under  the  system  at  present  pursued  by  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  It  also  leads  us  to  infer  that  more  Ubour  could 
be  employed  upon  tlie  land  with  a  profit  to  the  farmer. 

The  labourers  look  with  hopefulness  to  a  change  of  sys- 
tem, by  which  an  impetus  shall  be  given  to  various  branches 
of  trade.  They  know  full  well  when  trade  is  brisk,  young 
and  unmarried  men  find  employment  elsewhere,  and  thus 
lessen  the  competition  for  agricultural  labour. 

The  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester  was  lately  much 
commended,  because  he  employed  a  number  of  hands  in 
trenching  some  waste  land;  but,  as  he  thereby  reduced  the 
rates,  part  of  which  fell  to  his  share  to  pay,  and  got  laud 
lutherto  valueless  redeemed  at  a  cost  of  il.  Vis.  4d.per  acre, 
we  may  question  if  he  is  entitled  to  high  praise.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  land  ought  to  have  been  "  taken  in  100  years  aco." 
May  we  not  infer  that  some  proprietor*,  seeing  the  leading- 
strings  of  protection  slipping  from  under  their  arms,  are 
using  increased  exertions  to  make  their  land  yield  a  return, 
and  thus  reply  to  the  declaration  of  many  admirers  of  the 
Com  Laws,  that  poor  land  will  go  out  of  cultivation  ? 

A  great  evil  of  the  present  Corn  Laws,  to  which  I  have 
seen  no  allusion  made,  ia,  that  they  bring  the  interests  of 
the  labourers  into  direct  collision  with  that  of  the  farmers 
Ihey  see  the  farmers  struggling  to  maintain  a  law  which 
raises  the  price  of  their  bread,  without  increasing  the  demand 
for,  aud,  therefore,  the  value  of,  their  labour.  They  know 
as  above  stated,  the  ransom  exacted  for  land,  when  they  wish 
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when  these  very  fanners  defend  the  Corn  Laws  as  a  "  labour" 
ers'  question  ?"  Ask  a  labourer  who  holds  the  franchise, 
whether  he  would  vote  for  a  Free  Trade  candidate  ;  his 
answer  is,  "  We  would,  but  we  should  be  turned  off  from 
our  work."  Will  such  an  interference  with  his  rights  as  a 
British  subject  repair  the  breach  already  made  '!  Let  us, 
then,  hope  that  Government  may  be  led,  or,  if  riot,  may  be 
urged,  by  the  voice  of  the  country,  to  abolish  "  protection," 
that  "bane  of  agriculture,"  aud  thus,  in  the  simple  but  beau- 
tiful language  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  sweeten  the  breath  of 
society." — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Proprietor  of  Land  in  Scotland,  on  a 
Visit  in  Surrey. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  NORFOLK. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

London,  5th,  February,  1816. 

Sir,— Had  Sir  Robert  Peel,  either  personally,  or  by 
deputy,  visited  Norfolk  since  the  promulgation  of  his  mea- 
sure, he  would  have  found  that  the  most  intelligent  farmers 
there  would  much  prefer  an  immediate  repeal  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  graduated  duty  for  three  year*  longer: 

One  of  these  gentlemen,  who  occupies  a  farm  of  1,000 
acres,  and  manages  another  of  equal  si/.e,  informed  us  that 
he  dreaded  the  effects  upon  the  market  of  \lhe  Government 
measure  as  now' proposed — that  dealers,  millers,  aud  malt- 
sters would  avoid  purchasing,  except  only  for  present  neces- 
sities— looking  for  no  such  impetus  to  trade,  as  will  cause  a 
rapidly  increasing  demand — that  thus  the  grain  markets  will 
be  in  a  state  of  comparative  stagnation,  and  that  the  farmer 
will  be  disheartened.  On  the  other  hand,  this  gentleman's 
opinion  is,  that  if  the  ports  are  opened  at  once,  no  quantity 
of  grain  large  enough  seriously  to  affect  our  markets  can,  for 
many  months  to  come,  be  imported — that  dealers  in  grain, 
anticipating  a  greater  activity  in  trade,  will  be  ready  to  pur- 
chase— that  then  the  prices  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  up, 
and  that  by  the  time  any  foreign  grain  can  be  brought  into 
the  country,  the  increased  and  increasing  demand  will  ab- 
sorb all  that  can  be  brought  in,  without  causing  a  glut  in  the 
home  market,  and  thus  suddenly  depress  the  prices ;  and 
that  thus  the  real  demand  and  supply  will  be  the  cause  of 
the  markets  being  affected,  and  prices  either  lowered  or 
raised,  instead  of  a  sudden  and  injurious  change  by  the 
transactions  of  speculators,  who  will  wait  till  the  expiry  of 
the  duty  before  they  enter  the  market. 

Our  informant  himself  expends  on  labour  on  one  farm  of 
1000  acres  the  sum  of  28s.  per  acre,  and  his  system  of  cul- 
tivation, and  the  appearance  of  his  stock,  shew  that  he  hopes 
for  a  good  return,  not  from  prices  maintained  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  from  farming.  An  observation  made  by 
this  gentlement  shews  that  he  is  above  the  ignorant  prejudice 
often  existing  against  machinery.  Speaking  of  the  mode  of 
threshing  their  grain  in  East  Lothian,  where  he  had  lately 
been,  he  remarked  "  that  iustead  of  thereby  employing  less 
manual  labour,  the  farmer  was  enabled  to  employ,  in  other 
channels,  a  greater  amount  of  labour,  and  was  idso  ready 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grain  whenever  the  market  was 
favourable,  instead  of  having  hardly  enough  to  supply  his 
cattle  with  fodder  aud  litter,  as  constantly  happens  by  the 
present  mode  of  threshing  the  corn."  The  example  shewn 
to  the  tenantry  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  present  bailiff,  in 
a  most  improved  system  of  cultivation,  is  such  as  to  stimu- 
late their  industry  ;  and  as  long  as  such  manure  heaps  and 
tanks  for  collecting  all  the  liquid  manure  are  to  be  seen 
on  a  farm,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  home  farm  at  Holkham, 
the  agriculturist  of  this  country  need  not  fear  competition 
with  the  starving  Poles,  or  other  producers  of  foreign  grain. 
— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Proprietor  of  Land  in  Scotland  on  a  visit 
in  Norfolk. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

Darlaston,  Jan.  26th,  1846. 
Sir, — At  the  commencement  of  your  formation  of  the 
League  pack,  I  entered,  with  my  poor  abilities  and  trifling 
subscription ;  aud  now  we  have,  under  your  admirable  instruc- 
tion aud  guidance,  hunted  the  vermin  Monopoly  through  all 
his  windings,  stopped  all  his  earths,  and  driven  him  into  a 
corner,  till  he  is  fairly  at  bay,  I  feel  anxious  to  be  "  in  at  the 
death."  For  that  purpose"  I  beg  to  subscribe  101.  to  the 
Quarter  of  a  Million  Fund,  and  forward  you  the  first  instal- 
ment of  20  per  cent.  Although  a  small  tenant  farmer,  pay- 
ing a  high  rent  for  my  land,  and  to  my  labourers  double  the 
wages  paid  in  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  I  believe  I  shall  be 
as  well  able  to  pay  that  rent  and  those  wages  when  the  Corn 
Laws  are  repealed  as  I  am  now ;  for  I  feel  convinced  that, 
through  their  repeal  our  manufacturers  will  have  a  constant 
and  steady  good  trade,  and  that  consequently  there  will  be 
such  an  incalculable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  fanning 
produce  as  must  keep  it  at  a  fair  price.  I  cannot  hide  from 
myself,  that  upon  the  manufacturers  and  artisans  of  the  coun- 
try, farmers  are  principally  dependent ;  they  are  the  great,  the 
raling  consumers  of  our  products  ;  without  them,  we — all  her 
Majesty's  subjects  (and  the  number  would  be  but  small  in 
comparison  with  the  present  population) — we  should  he  as 
poverty-stricken  and  miserable  as  the  inhabitants  of  Russia 
orPolaDd;  as  ignorant  and  uncultivated  as  the  Ojihbewa 
Indians  ;  as,  independent  of  their  being  our  best  customers, 
of  their  finding  employment  for  our  surplus  population, 
which  we  cannot  possibly  do  without  them,  every  inha- 
bitant of  our  island  would  be  compelled  to  rudely  cultivate 
the  soil  for  his  subsistence — would  be  utterly  unable  to  pro- 
cure one  single  foreign  production,  for  we  should  have 
nothing  to  give  in  exchange  to  foreigners,  except  that  which 
foreigners  have  already  more  than  enough  of.  If  fanners 
and  landlords  would  calmly  and  dispassionately  reflect  on 
these  fucts,  they  would  soon  properly  estimate  the  paramount 
value  and  importance  of  trade  to  the  well-being  and  pros- 
perity of  every  individual  and  class  in  the  empire,  and  give 
up  at  once  the  nonsensical  clap-trap  of  "  independence  of 
foreigners."  Are  we  not  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ir- 
remediably dependent  upon  foreigners  for  every  luxury,  nay, 
every  comfort  (above  those  of  savage  life)  which  we  enjoy? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Green. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 
"  I  was  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me." 

Jan.  27,  1NI0. 

Sir, — I  am  requested  to  say,  that  I  have  received  the 
second  and  last  parcel  of  smock-frocks  from  friends  in  town. 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  received  in  all  36  good  frocks  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  and  more  than  half-naked  peasantry.  I  have  given 
thirty  frocks  to  the  needy  already  ;  and  I  am  now  prepared 
to  clothe  forty  more  labourers  in  a  few  days  with  good 
smock-frocks.  A  thousand  thanks  to  those  Free  Traders 
who  continue  to  respond  so  nobly  and  liberally  to  my  op- 
peals,    I  fleclaic  solemnly,  earnestly,  w.l  cmplwtKalhj, 


that  were  it  not  for  the  steps  which  I  have  taken  from  time  to 
time  to  defend,  feed,m&  clothe  the.  insulted  and cruelly  op- 
pressed peasantry  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  «ome  of  them 
would  have  been  consigned  to  the  silent  tomb  before  now. 
Anil  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  there  are  those  in  t!ie 
country  who  would  like  to  see  the  patient  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  toil  thinned  by  the  withering  blast  of  death.  It  was 
stated  by  one  of  our  county  magistrates,  while  sitting  on  the 
bench,  and  in  my  hearing,  this  week,  that  there  are  a  hun- 
dred men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bicester,  Oxon,  who 
would  be  glad  of  a  day's  work  but  cannot  get  one  ?  My  dear1 
wife  and  myself  are  kept  hard  at  work  during  twelve  or* 
fourteen  hours  every  day,  with  the  exception  of  Sunday,  at- 
tending to  our  wretched  and  degraded  neighbours.  Of  all 
the  sufferers  1  meet  with,  single  young  men  are  the  greatest' 
sufferers  ;  many  of  them  cannot  get  a  day's  work,  aud  they 
seem  resolved  to  die  rather  than  enter  the  union  workhouse. 
Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  not  an  enviable  task  to  stand 
between  the  living  and  well  fed  and  the  starving  and  half-fed., 
to  stay  the  plague  which  "  protectionists"  feed  i>nd  keep  alive. 
Here  are  young  men,  25  years  of  age,  able  aud  willing  to 
work  for  Kd.  a-duy;  but,  alas!  for  them,  no  man  Will  hire 
them  I  Sir,  I  fearlessly  assert  that  this,  our  land  of  blasted 
prosperity  and  of  Evangelical  faith,  is  guilty  of  oppressive 
cruelty  to  such  an  exteut  as  to  arm  against  us  the  hand  of 
God  and  the  hand  of  man.  And  if  those  who  care  not  io> 
know  the  real  state  of  the  country  will  but  persevere  a  little 
longer  in  their  stern  opposition  to  those  men,  and  to  their 
measures,  who  arcr  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  better  slate 
of  things,  they  must  all  look  for  a  terrible  retribution. — I  am, 
Sir,  yours  very  faithfully,  W.  Ferguson, 

Minister  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Bicester,  Oxou/ 


ASITTON-UNDER-LYNE  VEitsrs  GOATAQRE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 
Sir, — I  beg  to  send  you  the  following  facts  reltitivc 
to  the  wages  earned  by  the  operative  classes  of  cmi' 
town,  which  our  landowners  may  compare,  if  they  like, 
with  the  wages  of  the  Goatacre  and  Dorsetshire 
labourers.  If  the  statement  does  not  remove  the  preju- 
dices which  they  entertain  towards  the  Lancashire  cot- 
ton lords,  it  perhaps  ma)'  shame  them  into  an  allevia- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  their  serfs  : 

Wages  per  week, 
s.  d.       e.  d. 

Little  piecers,  13  vears  old  6   6  to    '  U 

Big  piecers  9    6  — 10  © 

Young  women,  as  winders,  weavers,  or 

tenters    9    6  — 12  0' 

Spinners  (  men)       ..       ..       ..       . .  25    0  — 35  O 

Most  of  the  cottages  of  mill  hands  ore  exceedingly 
well  furnished,  with  mahogany  four-post  bedsteads, 
chests  of  drawers,  and  clocks,  panelled  oak-back  couches, 
&c.  Many  of  them  have  their  rooms  handsomely  pa- 
pered. At  a  recent  public  dinner  here  several  of  the 
operatives  sat  with  pint  decanters  of  wine  before  them, 
and  drank  to  the  various  toasts  with  all  the  nonchalance 
of  gentlemen.    I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ashton,  Jan.  12.  A  Cotton  Loud. 


10,  Woodbridge  Street,  Clerkenwell,  Jan.  28,1840. 

My  dear  Sib, — Seeing  by  the  reports  of  the  various  pro- 
tection meetings  that  that  party  are  endeavouring  to  alarm 
the  manufacturers  of  protected  articles  with  the  removal  of 
their  individual  protection,  1  beg  to  state  for  myself,  as  an 
individual  whose  sole  means  of  subsistence  are  derived  from 
the  manufacture  of  one  of  the  protected  articles  chielly 
alluded  to,  namely,  watches,  that  I  have  long  felt  the  utter 
absurdity  of  any  reliance  upon  such  a  rotten  staff';  and  as 
the  best  evidence  I  can  offer  of  the  sincerity  of  my  views,  I 
beg  to  hand  you  the  inclosed  5/.  in  furtherance  of  the  great 
object  you  have  in  view,  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  with  them  of  all  protective  duties. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

To  George  Wilson,  Esq.  John  Jackson'. 


Scarborough,  Jan.  81. — The  particulars  of  the  Free 
Trade  measure  were  not  generally  known  in  this  town  until 
Thursday,  when  it  was  resolved,  by  some  of  the  more  active 
parties  in  the  liberal  interest,  to  have  a  meeting  to  consider 
what  steps  should  be  adopted  in  reference  to  it.  A  meeting 
of  electors,  including  several  members  of  the  corporation,  was 
accordingly  held  yesterday,  (Friday,  )  at  the  Temperance  Ho- 
tel, at  which  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  was  agreed 
upon,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  put  it  in  course  of  sig- 
nature. The  petition  recognises  the  measure  proposed  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  an  important  approximation  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  great  principle  of  commercial  freedom,  upon 
which  the  social  aud  moral  welfare  of  this  nation,  as  well  as 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world,  so  essentially  depend  ; 
but  it  expresses  regret  at  that  part  of  it  which  proposes  to 
postpone  the  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Law  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  as  incompatible  with  the  principle  on  which  the 
measure  professes  to  be  based,  and  as  highly  injurious  to  the 
interest  of  the  tenant  farmers.  It,  therefore,  prays  for  the 
immediate  as  well  as  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law.  It  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  this  petition  will  receive  the  signatures, 
not  only  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  borough,  but 
of  many  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  When  signed,  it  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr  Cobden  for  presentation. 

Shetland. — Letters  dated  Lerwick,  January  21,  an- 
nounce that  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying 
for  the  immediate  and  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  was  in 
active  course  of  signature  in  Shetland;  that  the  petition 
states,  that  those  islands  cannot  produce  corn  sufficient  for 
the  adequate  subsistence  of  more  than  half  of  the  population 
— that  the  only  means  the  inhabitants  have  of  procuring  a 
further  supply  is  by  exchanging  for  it  the  prodtice  of  their 
fisheries — that  this  produce  is  chiefly  exported  to  foreign 
countries  from  whence  the  islanders  could  obtain  cheap  bread 
or  corn  iu  exchange  for  it,  but  that  the  Coru  Law  prevents 
that  exchange,  and  compels  them  to  purchase  their  bread 
from  the  home  corn  growers  at  a  greatly  enhanced  price. 
And  they  further  offer  to  produce  proof,  that  in  this  manner 
the  Corn  Law  has,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  unjustly  de- 
prived the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  of  half  their  means  of 
supporting  existence.  This  petition,  it  was  calculated,  would 
be  signed  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  electors,  and  by  several 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants. 

Progress  of  the  Potato  Disease. — With  the  deepest 
sorrow  we  are  compelled  to  state  that  the  potato  disease  is 
spreading  its  ravages  most  fearfully, and  that  fever  is  making 
its  dread  appearance  in  every  locality  affected  by  the  blight 
vf  the  people's  food.  —Cork  Examiner. 
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COBDEN'S  SPEECH. 

fTTHE  SPEECHES  OF  R.  COBDEN,  ESQ.,  M.P., 

JL  and  T.  M.  GIBSON,  ESQ.,  M.I'.,  on  Sir  11.  Poel's  Budget,  "WILL 
BE  PUBLISHED  at  early  as  possible  after  delivery.  Price  One  Penny 
each  ;  Gs.  per  100.  ' 

League  OlHee,  67,  Fleet-street,  London  :  .T.  Gadsby,  Newall  s  Buildings, 
and  3,  Old  SHUgate,  Manchester. 

Where  may  he  had, 
THE  GOATACIIE  MEETING. 
Jnst  published, price  One  Penny,  or  -js.  per  100, 

A VERBATIM  REPORT  OF  THE  MEETING  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS  AT  GOATACRE,  printed  in  a 
tract  form,  12  pftpes. 

Sold  at  the  League  Office,  67,  Fleet-street,  Loudon ;  and  by  J.  Gadsby, 
Newall's  Buildings,  and  3,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 
While  we  congratulate  our  readers  on  .the  pro- 
gress of  the  subscriptions  to  the  Quarter  of  a  Mil- 
lion Fund,  and  on  the  effect  that  they  have  obvi- 
ously produced  without  and  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  we  must  impress  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  not  relaxing  in  their  exertions,  now  that 
the  crisis  of  our  great  struggle  has  arrived.  The 
victory  is  not  yet  won ;  all  the  resources,  and  all 
the  energies  of  the  League,  will  be  required,  before 
complete  success  can  be  achieved.  A  dissolution  of 
Parliament  appears  to  be  imminent ;  and  the  battle 
of  Free  Trade  will  have  to  be  fought  inch  by  inch 
on  the  hustings.  We  are  anxious  to  urge  on  our 
friends  the  importance,  not  only  of  subscribing 
freely,  but  of  subscribing  early.  The  manifestation 
of  strength  will  often  decide  the  course  of  the 
wavering  and  the  doubtful ;  but,  above  all,  our  sub- 
scriptions are  the  best  proof  that  we  are  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  and  that  we  shall  not  cease  to  labour 
until  every  link  of  the  fetters  imposed  on  British 
industry  is  struck  off,  and  every  restriction  on  the 
supply  of  food  to  the  people  completely  anni- 
hilated. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Feb.  4,  1846. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 

As  the  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  require  that 
the  Christian  Name  of  the  parly  to  whom  Post 
Office  Orders  are  sent  should  be  given  in  full,  sub- 
scribers are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  their 
Orders  in  future  for  George  Wilson,  League 
Offices,  Manchester,  or  Abraham  Walter  Paulton, 
67,  Fleet-street,  London. 
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•Reyner,  A  &  F,  Ashton  under-uuder  Lyiie 
♦Booth,  Thomas,  Rochdale 
•Hoyle,  Johu  do 
•Hoyle,  James  do 
•Hoyle,  Thomas  do 
•Hoyle,  Thomas  and  Sons,  Manchester 
Fletcher,  Samuel,  Sons  and  Co,  do 
•Whitehead,  Thos,  and  Brothers,  Holly  Mount, 

Rawtenstall,  near  do  100 

♦Buckley,  James  Smith,  Ashton-undcr-Lyne  . .  100 
•Stuart,  Robert,  Manchester  ..       . .  (50 

*Barnes,  T  and  R,  Manchester  . .       . .  00 

•Helliwell,  Wm,  Frith  Mill,  near  Todmorden  . .  50 
•Grundy,  John,  Belle  Yne,  near  Bury,  Lancashire  50 
•Greig,  Watson,  and  Greig,  Manchester  . .  80 

Sumner,  Francis,  Glossop  . .       . .  20 

•Martin,  Peter,  Bolton   20 

•Rensbaw,  William,  Salford   20 

•Higginbotham,  George,  Ashtou-uuder-Lyne  . .  20 
•Syddali,  Benjamin,  Manchester  . .       . .  20 

•Stewart,  Thomas,  Stockport  ..  ..10 

Kay,  John,  Salford   10 

•Hollins,  Henry,  Bolton   10 

•Ormerod,  O  and  W,  Rochdale  . .       . .  10 

•Acton,  Mr,  cotton-spinner,  Wigan        ..  ..10 

•Moore,  Robert  R  R,  Manchester         . .       . .  10 

•Crosland,  Joseph,  Bolton  ..       ..  ..10 

•Farrar,  James  &  Brothers,  8,  New  Brown-street, 
Manchester  ..       ..       ..  ..10 

•Kershaw,  Samuel,  Glossop   10 

•Andrew,  Jerry  and  Frank,  Moseley,  near  Ashton- 
undcr-Lyne   10 

*Branson,  George,  Ducie  Bridge,  Manchester   . .  6 
♦Three  Cotton  Spinners  (per  B  Syddali,  Esq,, 
Manchester)  . .  . .  ....  5 

♦Molineaux,  Mr,  Dullam  Works,  Warrington    . .  5 
♦Richmond,  James,  Manchester  . .    . .  5 

*HadIield,  John,  Glossop  . .  . .  . .  5 

•McCartney,  William,  Rumford  st.,  Manchester  5 
♦Phillips,  Thomas  Wm  Didslmry,  near  do         . .  5 
♦Simpson,  W  M.  Ducie  place,        ..do  ..0 
•Wilson,  Lawrence,  Coniholme  Mill,  near  Tod- 
morden , .  . .  . .  5 

♦Chapman,  J,  solicitor,  Fountain-st,  Manchester  5 
♦Booth,  James,  7,1,  Grosvenor-street,  GonM,  do  5 
*A  Fnpnd  (per  Thomas  Johnson),  do  ..  4 

*WM{aker,  Edmund,  Sandholm,  Todmorden     ..  2 
•Droege,  William,  6,  Blackfriars,  Manchester   ..  2 
•Holland,  James,  70,  St  Stephen's-street,  Salford  2 
•Charlton,  James,  Albert-street,  Manchester      .  2 
"■Holmes,  Josh,  Market  street,  do        ..  ..2 

•Lea,  John,  painter,  Wigan    ..  ..  ..2 

"■Cockin,  Joseph  &  Jumes,  ;J0,  Market-street,  Man- 
chester    . .  ...  . .  . .  2 

"■Barlow,  James,  Bhikeley-strcet,  do       ..  ..2 

"■Woodward,  William,  It,  Greenwood-st,  do        . .  2 
♦llorsfull,  .Is,  5,  lienshaw-st,  New  Htrctford  rd  do  I 
•Philip,  It,  18,  Cooper-street,  do  ..1 
•Irving,  Win,  accountant,  168,  Wedlock  street, 
Hulme,  do  ..  .  ..I 

*R  >berts,  Wm,  60,  Stretford  New  road,  Hulme,  do  1 
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*Sincloir,  Martin,  I,  Worcester-street,  Hulme,  do 
*Peate,  Henry,  [),  St.  James's  square  do 
•Goodwin,  Geo,  10,  Swan  street,  Manchester  .. 
•Warburton,  Jno,  and  Sons,  Withy  Grove,  do   . . 
•Southam,  Jno,  Leech-street,  do 
•Stanley,  Thos,  11,  Cross-street,  do 
•Adams,  Jno,  205,  Deansgate,  do 
•Broadfield  John,  Cateaton-street,  do  . . 
•Goodwin,  Josh,  Heaton  Karris,  Stockport 
•Hobson,  Abel,  Wharf-street,  Portwood,  do 
•Hailwood,  Josh,  52,  Spear-street,  Manchester  . . 
•Kershaw,  Jas,  40,  Stretford  New- road,  do 
•Kershaw,  Thos,  Butler-lane,  Oldham-road,  Man- 
chester 
•A  Friend,  do 

•Kershaw,  John,  junr,  Sladen  Mill,  Littleborough, 

nr  Rochdale 
•A.  M.  F.,  Falkirk,  N.  B. 
•Atkin,  Henry,  Sheffield 

•Evans,  Thomas,  Stretford  New  road,  Hulme, 

Manchester 
•Wedderburn,  Jno,  Belhaven,  Dunbar,  N.  B. 
•Lamb,  Samuel,  12,  Fennel  street,  Manchester  .. 
•Holland,  Jno,  Sandy  Well,  Salford 
•Edge,  Mr,  60,  Bridge-street,  Manchester 
•Bardsley,  Jno,  43,  Ridgway-street,  do 
•Lowry,  Jacob,  3,  Bond-street  do 
•Slater,  Moses,  Carbrook,  near  Stuleybridge 
•Day,  Edward,  172,  Deansgate,  Manchester 
•Booth,  Edward,  70,  Union-street,  Ardwick,  do  .. 
•Hill,  Wm,  Hollingworth,  near  Mottram 


•Owen,  Thomas,  Mrs,  lledlock-street,  Manchester  1 


Ridmnyne,  Matthew,  113,  Medlock- street,  do 
•Bardsley,  Jno,  43,  Ridgway-street,  do 
*Beardsley,  W.  and  J.,  Pomona  Gardens,  Man- 
chester 

•Salt,  Jno,  72,  London-road  do 
♦Taylor,  Alexander,  Hume-street,  Arbroath 
*Fairweather,  Jno,  King-st,  Hulme,  Manchester, 
♦Orr,  Matthew,  Greenock  N,B, 
Cranstone,  G,  Ware,  Herts 
♦Marshall,  J,  80,  Broughton-pl,  Edinburgh 
♦Saxon,  Benjamin,  138,  Chester-road,  Hulme, 
Manchester 

•Dearden,  Abraham,  51,  Wilcomb  street,  do  do 
•Duesbury,  W,  Stretford  New  road  do  do 

♦Drewry,  Benjamin,  Stamford  Terrace       do  do 
'Bradley,  Joseph,  Bamford-arnis,  Stockport 
*Lampard,  G,  Longbridge  Deverill,  nr  Warminster 
♦Sowter,  George,  Keddleston  rd,  Derby 
•Cooper,  Thomas,  Brook-st,  do 
•Bakewell,  Mrs,  Medlock-st,  Hulme,  Manchester 
*Gretton,  J,  8,  Rosamond  place,  do 
*Litherland,  Wm,  Dock-yard,  Hulme,  do 
♦Boardman,  Jas,  50,  Blooni-st,  do 
♦Rothwell,  Thomas,  00,  Worcester-st,  Hulme,  do 
♦Haywood,  Jno,  170,  Deansgate,  do  .. 
•Pascal!,  Wm,  104,  do  do 
•Machin,  Jno,  244,  do  do 
♦Poole,  Edward,  07,  Medlock-st,  do    . . 
•Fielden,  David,  84,  Gt  Jackson-st,  Hulme,  do  .. 
♦Two  Friends 

"■Douglas,  Daniel,  01,  Medlock-st,  Manchester  . . 
♦Sharpies,  Henry,  158,  Medlock-st,  Hulme,  do  . . 
♦Travis,  Mrs,  41,  Stretford  New-road,  Hulme,  do 
♦Keal,  John,  -18,  do  do    . . 

♦Barlow,  Samuel,  21,        do  do  .. 

♦Fletcher,  Richd,  45,  River-st,  Hulme,  Manchester  0   2  0 
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♦Bromley,  Wm,  40,  Medlock-st,  do  . .  0 

♦Birkbeck,  Jno,  100,  Deansgate,  do  ..  0 

♦Lees,  W,  8,  Gt  Jackson-st,  do  . .  Q 

•Williamson,  Mrs,  52,  Gt  Jackson-st,  do  . .  0 
•Hays,  T,  17,  Stanley-st,  Hulme,  do  . .  0 

•Small  Subscriptions     •  . .  . .  0 

'•Long,  Henry,  Knutsford         ..  ..12 
Swinburne,  Joseph,  do  ..  1 

•Alcock,  Wm  do 
•A  Friend  do 
•Gre  n,H  do 
•Turner,  J,  Iter  do 
•Holland,  Mrs  A  do 
Cheshire.  <j  *A  Friend  do 
•Gannon,  Mrs  S  do 
•Payne,  Johu  do 
*  A  Friend  do 
•A  Friend  do 
•Clarke,  Edw  do 
•Man-on,  Mr  do 
Lawrence,  Thomas  do 

..Small  Sums   

f'Chaloner,  Edw,  Oak  Hill,  Old  Swan  . . 
•Cochran,  W,  2,  South  John-street 
•Ashton,  Nealo,  and  Co,  91,  St  Ann-st  . . 
•Jones,  W  B,  47, Dale-street 
"Stansfield,  Sam,  Field  Head  Lodge, 
Hawkshend  . .  . .       . .  2 

•Gibbons,  John,  12.  Beckwith-street  ..  1 
•Graham,  II,  1,  Gt  Nelson-street,  North  1 
•Richards,  Wm,  14,  Bath-street  ..  1 

•Bennett,  John.  Lord-street  ..  1 

•Appleby  .Joseph  WindsorViewLodge-lane  1 
♦Hayward,  T  B,  SO,  Bold-street  . .  * 

•Shepherd,  Wm,  13,  Clayton-square 
•Franklin,  Wm ,  Upper  Parliament-street 
•McAlister,  John,  19,  Renshaw-street  .. 
•McMillen,  Wm  and  Co,2,  Surrey-street 
•Hodges,  It  E,  Ludlow,  Salop 
•Harding,  Vernon,  16,  Byrom -street  . . 
Joiners  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  "Walker, 
Birkenhead,  in  addition  to  £11  Us  pre- 
viously subscribed 
•Adams.Henry,  Much  Woollon 
"Cosmopolite' 

Haylock,  H  M,  l.l.Monn-street 
•Cutler,  Geo,  34,  Paradise-street 
Emson,  Thomas,  Parr-street 
Statham,  Wm,13,  Chesterfield-street  .. 
(^•Greaves,  Peter, 03,  Ashton-street 
Protheroe,  Edward  Davis,  M.P. 
"Bottontley,  Moses,  Shelf,  near 
•Milner,  Wm 
•Smith  and  Hargveaves 
•Metcalfe,  Win  Alced 
Trustees  ofOiidHliiw's  Hall 
•Ingham  .John,  Waterhouse-street 
Wilson,  John,  O  vend  en,  near 
Simpson,  John,  Woolshops 
Wild.JnmcH,  Winding-road 
Sundry  Subscriptions,  per  T.  Bairatow, 
Bridge-street. . 
J  Walker,  Bed- 
ford street. . 
it  Whiteley, 

Crib-lane. . 

WBakawell,atJ 
Akroyd  &  Son 
T  Smith. Brims- 
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'•Cochrane,  James         ..         ..      . .  10  0  0 

•Bateman,  James,  Low  Moor  . .    4  0  0 

•Uillingsley,  Tankard,  and  Co  ..400 
•TWstlethwaite,  J,Cheapside,woolstapler  110 
*Woodhead,WH,Westgate  ..110 
-j 'Wilson,  Thos,  Sun  Bridge  ..110 
•Tankard,  Benjamin,  Bowling  ..100 
•Dale,  John,  bookseller  ..100 
•Watson,  W.Kirkgate  ..  ..100 

.  *  Wright,  John,  Wibsey  ..  ..100 

J"Bottomley,  Jonathan,  Calledonian  Mill   1   0  g 
•Norton,  Geo,  Clayton  West,  near  Hud- 
dersfield  ..         ..  ..  10  0  0 

•Norton,  J,  Clayton West,near  ..    4   n  0 

•Hyde,  Wm,  Barnsley  ..  ..200 

•Shaws,  Messrs,  Dodworth  Green,  near 
I     Barnsley  ..  ..  ..100 

•Sykes,  Matthew,  do  ..100 

•A  Friend,  per  Mr.  Harvey  do  ..100 
Ellison,  Thomas  do  ..    0  10  0 

•Box,  Mr,  Clayton  West,  nr  Huddersfield  0  10  0 
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•Smith,  G  H/Barnsley  . .  ..010 

•Ward,  James,  Green   1  1 

•Rider,  Thomas   1  1 

•Craven.  Wm,  Buok  Mill    1  1 

•Dibb,  Christopher   1  1 

•Walker,  Thomas,  Albion  MUl  •  •    1  1 

•Russell,  Wm  ....   

•Rushforth,  John   

•Andsley,  Francis   

•Rycroft,  Benjamin   

•Stringer,  J,  itev   

•Vint,  G  and  Brothers   

•Oldfleld,  Geo   

•Rawsou,  John   

•Rushforth,  James   

•Craven,  Wm,  Buck  Mill   

Booth,  Wm,  Eller  Carr   

Hutton,  Edwin  .... 

Exley,  Benjamin   

Stansfi  Id,  Geo   

Hnrgreaves,  John   

Smith,  Wm  ....   

Wilson,  James   

Wright,  James,  Park  Hill   

Upton,  C  ....   

Pawson,  H  ....   

Knowles,  John   

Sandbrookes,  Geo   

Smith,  Thomas   

Conell.John  ....   

Aired,  Geo  ....   

Sowden,  Wm  ....   

Booth,  Wm     

Mitchell,  John,  Eccleshill 

Bknd.  Benjamin   

Nott,  John          ....  .... 

Ward,  John  and  James,  Simpson  Green 

Stone,  John  ....   

Rastrick,  Joseph   

Lee,  John  ....   

Clark,  Thomas   

Banister/Thomas   

Booth, Jnmes   

Kttson,  John  ....   

Jowett,  Nathan   

Watson,  John   

Ackroyd,  Wm   

Walker,  Wm  ....   

Amicus  ....   

Parkinson, B  ....   

Green, R  ....   

North,  Benjamin   

Booth,  David  ....   

_Suiall  Sums  ....   

f»  Hale,  Matthew   

•Tong,  Thomas, Earlsheat on,  near 

•Hall,  Geo  and  Son   

•Todd,  Thomas   

•Rhodes,  Wm,  Earlsheaton 

•France,  John   

•Brearey,  Geo   

•Brady,  Wm     

•Walker,  Joshua,  Bank   

•Clay,  Joseph  and  James   

•Blakely.Robt  and  Geo   

Whitworth,  J  and  Sons,  Earlsheaton,  nr 
•Clay,  James  and  Son  ....  •. 

•North,  Wm,  dyer   

•Crawshaw,  Simon   

•Hemingwav, James,  Dawgreen.near  .. 

•Oldroyd.M"  ....   

•York,  Henry  .... 

•Ward,  R  &  Sons   

'Milnes,  Matthew,  Battley  Carr,  near  . . 

•Hirst,  M,  Meadow  Cottage  

•Oates.Sam     

"Porritt,  Oates,  Battley  Carr,  near 
i  'Greenwood,  John  do 
|  *Fox,  John, carpet  manufacturer 

Dewsburyv.  *Gloyne, Thomas  H   

•Weeks,  E  H,  Rev   

•Fearnleyand  Hincbhffe   

•Hemingway,  Joseph,  Earlsheaton,  nr. . 
"Rhodes,  Daniel  do  •• 

Spence,  F  ....   "12 

Horsfield,  John,  Dawgreen,  near         ..    0  10 

•Willan.John        ..   0  10 

•Thornton,  David   0  10  O 

•Dyson,  John,  and  Squire  ..^OlO  0 

•Ridgwav.M       ....   0  10 

•Eastwood,  Wm    OH 

•Ward,  Thomas,  innkeeper  ..    0  10 

•Senior,  John         do   1  10 

•Shepherd, Lewis  A    0  10 

•Johnson,  Chas   0  10 

■  Rhodes,  J  and  H,  Earlsheaton,  near  . .   0  10 

•Oates,  John     0  10 

•Bedford,  John   0  10 

•Robshaw, Joseph   0  5 

•Oates,  Brooke  .... 
•Blakelev.Thos,  Battley  Carr,  near 
Walker,  it 

•Fryer,  AT        ....  .... 

♦Bedford,  B  ....   

•A  Friend 
L*Halliday,  Geo 
("♦Schwann,  Fred 
•Mallinson,  G  and  Son.Huddersfield 
•Leadbeater,  Wm  and  Son 
•Shaw,  Foster 
•Tetley,  Brothers 

•Batley,  Joseph,  Armitage  Fold, near 
•Day,  John  and  Son,  Dalton,  near 
•Moore,  Wm.jtm 
Frith,  Thomas,  John-street 
•Armitage,  S  and  J,  Shelley 
Hudders-    *Helm,  was,  Basteick 
fieldDistrictv.  *Wilson,  Benjamin,  Mirfield 
Broaphtou,  John,  Rastrick 
•Marshall,  J  and  R,  Rastrick,  near 
•Ainley.John,  sen,  Oolcar,  near 
•Wood",  Ephraim,  Slaithwaite.ueor 
Brook,  .Tabes,  Spring-street 
tiarsidn.  J.Linnt 
Bower,  J,  Slaithwaite 
Dope,  John,  Bradford,  Rastrick 
•Armitage,  Phineas 
•ShenVld,  Cherles,  do 
A  Poor  Operative,  Mold  Green 
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f*Meggitt,  T.  George-yard 
I  *Meggitt,  John,  Poplar-street,  Drypool 
I  •Thorpe,  R,  grocer.  Market-place 
I  'Brady,  E,  Caroline  place 
I  'Thorpe,  E,  White  Hart,  Silver  street . . 
I  *Anderton,  W  N,  Lister-street 
Hall.     -{  •Todd,  C  S,  Bowl-slley-lane 

•Young,  James,  Waltham-street 
•Thompson.  E,  Whitefriar-gate, 
•Noble,  Wm,  Market-place 
•Sotheran,  W  S,  Junction  street 
•Collinson,  W,  3S,  Prospect-street 
•Musgrave,  B,  Princes  at,  Mason-st 
'Bentley.  Robert 

Jackson,  John  and  Sons,  Canklow,  nr. . 
Yutes,  James,  Can*  House,  near 
Badger.  Thomas 
Lloyd,  Thomas.  Masbrough,  near 
Grant  and  Lilley 
Knowles  and  Brown  .  • 

Sandford,  Charles  R 
Oxley,  W  H  and  Co,  Parkgate 
Rotherham.  -|  Dyson,  Henry,  Finsley.near 
Taylor,  Geo 
Nightingale,  Charles 
Tasker,  Thomas       . .  . . 

Hobson,  Geo 

Pullin,  Henry  ..         ..  .. 

A  Friend,  per  R  Bentley 
A  Friend  do 
Owen,  Wm 
LFlockton,  Wm ,  Masbrough 
f'Table  Blade  Grinders  Union 
•Saw  Grinders  Union 
•Thompson,  Wm,  Upper  Thorpe 
•Hoyland,  Wm,  Church-street 
•Persons  frequenting  the  Spread  Eagle 
•Workmen  at  J  Rodgers  and  Sons,  Nor- 
folk-street 
•Wardlow,  C  and  Son,  Malinda-etreet  . . 
•Roper,  R,  Broad -st, Park 
•Martin.  Wm,42.  Eyie-steeet 
•Hutchinson.  Geo,  50,  Milton-street    . . 
•Smith,  Thomas,  Westfield-terraco 
•Champion,  A  do 
•Travis,  Wm  do 
•Workmen  frequenting  the  Rock  Tavern 
•Brigg*,  H,  Hanover-street 
•Arnold,  J,  Wellington-place 
•Wragg,  John,  Solly  street 
Sheffield.  -{  *GIedhill,  James,  do 

*Homan,R,  Edward-street 
Trickett,  G,  Loxley       ..  ..  .. 

Wilde,  Thomas,  Wisewood,  near 
Wilde,  AW,  do  ..  .. 

Parkin.  Thomas         do  , . 

Wilde,  Joshua,  Loxley 
Denton,  Edwin,  Storr's  Bridge 
Ashby,  W,  Stacey  Bank,  Loxley,  near  . . 
Brown  Henry  do 
Hall,  John   '  do 
Revit,  Jonathan  do 
Ashforth,  Thos  do 
Lee,  Thomas  do 
Marsh,  Michael  do 
Hensoll.  J,  Division-street 
Norton,  Wm,  Solly-street 
Free  Trader 
^Small  Sums  Subscribed 
•Andrews,  Geo,  grocer 
•Hainsworih,  John,  clothier 
•Hainsworth,  Dan  do 
•Hainsworth,  Peter  do 
•Varley,  R,  clothier,  Staningley 
•Varley.  Wm  do 
•Peckover,  Dan,  Woodhall 
•Woolsortere  at  John  Varley's  Mill 
•Taylor,  Charles,  Staningley 
•Vickers,  John  do 
•Hollings,  Samuel,  grocer 
•Varley,  Samuel,  Staningley  .. 
•Harrison,  John         do  .... 

•Fifefield.Mr  do 
•Overlookers  at  John  Varley's  Mill, 

Staningley 
•Woollen  Spinnners  at  ditto 
•Cockshott,  John,  butcher, 
•Whitaker,  Joseph 
•Fairbank,  Joseph 
•Fairbank,  Joshua 
•Hainsworth,  R,  grocer* 
•Parkinson,  R,  clothier 
•Wade,  Benj,  clothier,  Beckbottom 
•Hainsworth,  Chns 
•Busfield,  John,  listing  maker 
•Hainsworth,  A 
•Walton,  Mnrtiu 
•Smith,  John,  miller 
•Smith, David 
•Hainsworth.  R.jnn 
•Hainsworth,  Benjamin  .. 
•Naylor,  Jeremiah,  butcher 
•Duffield,  Richard 
•Gaunt,  Reuben,  clothier 
•Gaunt,  Isaac  do 
•Turner,  John  do 
•Strickland,  Joseph  do 
•Wake,  Benj,  jun  do 
•Fairbank.  Matthew  do 
[.Rowland,  Charles        ..  ... 

*Prout,  Thomas,  East  Hill,  Wandsworth 
•Darwin,  E,  7,  Park-st,  Grosvenor-square 
•Leavers,  William,  5,  Park-st,  Islington 
Lawrence,  C,  John,  Hue  de  Madame  Fauhey,  St. 

Germain,  Paris 
*Harker,  .1  W,  21,  Upper  Bamsbury-st,  do 
Adey,  G,  JO,  Manchester  terrace,  Liverpool -road, 

Islington 

•Twigg,  Joseph,  and  Brothers,  Newhill,  Potteries 
•Workmen  employed  at  Messrs  Sheards,  Spelding 

and  Co,  Hick-lane  Mil],  Batley 
♦Sadditigton,  Samuel,  12!),  St  John's  st,  Smithfield 
•Roberta,  Walston,  2,  Darwin-terruce,  Derby     . . 
Gifford,  Juliana,  Myrtle-cottage,  12,  Lausir,  Jer- 
sey 

*Donl)leday,  William,  Hiunburgh  . .  " 
*Balston,  George,  manufacturer,  Poole  ,  \ 

•Penney,  G  P,  merchant,  do 
•Workmen  at  Messrs  Joseph  Twigg  &  Brothers 

Newhill,  Potteries 
•Walhonse,  E,  0,  Duke-street,  Adelphi 
•Robinson,  Jas,  Heatbcoat  st,  Mecklenburgh-gq. . 
•Terrell,  H,  solicitor,  Basinghall-street 
•Reddin,  Michael,  Park-crescent,  Stockwell  Park 
•Powell,  Mrs,  4(),  Lisle-street,  Leicester  square  . . 
•M'Gowan,  William,  Writer,  Dumfries 
•Crawford,  Hugh,  North  barr,  Beith,  Ayrshire  . . 
•Thorpe,  .trio,  and  Geo.  1-1,  Belvoir-st,  Leicester, 
•Woodall,  Benjamin,  Boiler-maker,  Abcrschan, 

nr  Pontypoof 
•Croll,  David,  31,  Dmidas-strect,  Glasgow 
•Stansfield,  Abraham,  draper,  ■>,  Micklegatc,  York 
•Walker,  E,  Wakefield         ..  ,.  .. 
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•Havward,  Elisha,  Melkcsham 

•Steele,  John,  Bridgend  Perth 

•Low,  Andrew,  Park  place,  Dundee 

•Kearsly,  George.  Bongate  green,  Ripon 

Gaden,  R,  S,  coin-merchant,  Pool 

•Perry,  J,  B,  High-street,  Hereford 

•Cobbett,  James,  Deptford-bridge 

•Clark,  William,  High-street,  Doncaster 

•Ball,  James, The  Brittox,  Devizes 

•Booth  and  Taylor,  Pilcher  Gate,  Nottingham 

•Brandon,  Major,  0,  Pittville  Villas,  Cheltenham 

•Hargreaves,  John,  Long  Preston,  near  Skipton 

•Buchanan,  J,  C,  Merchant,  Greenock 

•Dalgleish,  George  do 

•Hercus,  Jno,  do 

•Halliburton,  Thomas,  Tushilnw,  hy  Selkirk    . . 

•Watson,  T,  surgeon,  54,  West  Nile-st,  Glasgow 

•Mallinson,  A,  Circcnster 

•Taylor,  John,  Jasmine  Cottage,  Hollingwood 
Subscriptions  at  the  Fox  public-house,  Russell- 

st,  Bedford-sq,  (per  Thos  Robinson,  chairman) 
•Aston,  Thos,  12,  Regent-place,  Birmingham    . . 
•Richardson,  W,  bookseller,  100,  Kirkgate,  Leitn 
•Darby,  Abraham,  Coalbrookdale 
•Callender,  David,  Lochtnd-road,  Leith 
•Johnson,  B.  Henry,  Holdgate-crescent,  York  . . 
•Montgomery,  James,  Brentford 
•Henderson,  C  J,  15,  Windsor-st,  Edinburgh    . . 
•Barker,  Edw,  .'23,  Landgreave-st,  Birmingham  . . 
•Middleton,  S  S,  7,  Charles  street,  Sheffield 
•Boult,  Joseph,  Wellington-terrace,  Clifton-park, 

Birkenhead 

•Burgess,  Jas  &  Son,  3,  Hunter's-sq,  Edinburgh 
Alexander,  John,  (MS,  Laureston-place,  ditto 
•Beacon,  G,  11,  Mount-row,  New  Kent-road 
•Cox,  Geo  James,  Elizabeth-terrace,  Islington  . . 
•Laidlaw,  Thos,  13,  South -row,  New-road 
•Wallace,  Andrew,  10'2,  Devonshire-place,  Edge- 
ware-road 

Webb,  George,  111,  High-street,  Whitechapel    . . 

•Walker,  Mr,  10,  Southampton-street,  Strand  .. 

•Kingsbury,  John,  9,  New-street,  Borough 

•Ross,  James,  and  Sons,  Glasgow    . . 

*Lewis,  Henry.  Ebley,  near  Stroud 

•Dobbing,  Mrs  E,  1  Malvem-terrace,  Islington  . . 

•Dobbing,  Mr,  do   

Edis,  D  G,  115,  St  John-street,  Clerkenwell 
Manchester 

•Burton,  John,  Basford,  near  Nottingham 

•Southam,  Hy,  Lansdowne  Crescent,  Worcester 

Causer,  Wm,  Tything,  . .  do 

•Cockbtirn,  C,  and  Son,  Carlisle 

•Clark,  Thomas,  S3,  South  Portland-st,  Glasgow 

Lees,  Robert,  65,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh 

•Kennedy,  Robt,  59,  Stockwell- st,  Glasgow 

•Fletcher,  Thos,  John-st,  Sunderland 

•Kinross,  John,  merchant,  Ayr 

Connolly,  Edward,  M  D,  Hanwell,  Middlesex   . . 

*White,"Thomas,  dyer,  Tolbooth  Wynd,  Leith  . . 

•Hamlins,  Mr,  George  Square,  Greenock 

•Sutherland,  James,  44,  Constitution-st,  Leith  . . 

•Biggart,  Thos,  Bridgend  Mills,  Dairy,  Ayrshire 

•More,  John,  Cross  Shore-st,  Greenock 

•Hinscliffe,  James,  Lightcliffe,  near  Halifax 

Griffen,  Harriett,  23,  Lansdown  Parade,  Chel- 
tenham . . 

•F  T,  Kendall 

•Hills,  Wm,  Faversham,  Kent 

Hills,  Vincent,  Abbey-st,  Faversham,  do 

•Ashley,  Paul,  Waterloo  Tavern,  Watson's  Walk, 

Sheffield 
•Heugh,  Rev,  Dr,  Glasgow 
•Merryweather,  Chas,  Calne,  Wilts 
•Jepsou,  Samuel  and  Martin,  Swindles,  Bunkway 

Bank,  Stockport 
•Watson.  Thos,  0,  Fargate,  Sheffield 
*Clt>rk,  Joseph,  Jun,  Southampton 
•Neave,  Samuel,  Totton,  near  do 
•J.W.,  York 

•Bayne,  Thos,  30,  George-square,  Glasgow 
•Lowther,  Phineas,  5,  Saville-street,  Hull 
•Brodie,  Alfred.  Shore  Dues  Office  Kirkaldy    . . 
•Field,  Wm,  Briguouse,  near  Hnddeisfield 
♦Armstrong,  Wm,  Tea  Dealer,  Northampton 

Hertfordshire  Farmers  and  others  desi- 
rous of  testifying  their  sympathy  with 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis : — 

Capel,  W,  Watford   

•Lnttimore,  C  H,  Wheathampstead 
Per  C  H  Lat-  1  *Manser,  Wm ,  Hertford 
timore.        'Lattimore,  Win,  Wheathampstead 
*Bruton,Edw,  sen  do 
•Hewson,  Francis  do 
'Gregory,  John  do 
Batten,  A,  Welwyn 
Cannon,  J,  do 
I  Dixon,  J,  Hertford-Heath 
I  •  Phillips,  Wm, grocer 
Ossett,  near   *Hnn3on,  T, mule  spinner 
Wakefield.  ■>.  •Wflby,  J, bookkeeper 

•Scott,  Sum,  manufacturer 
(,  •Ellis,  James  and  Sons,  Little  Town  End 

•Hutchinson,  John,  Sunderland-atreet 
•Rahu,  A  G,  South-street, 
•Moore,  A  J,  Bridge-street 
•Vint,  11, Herald  Office 
•Wilson,  J,  Frederick  street 
•Thompson,  T,  Villiers-street 
•Wilson,  Henry,  Tavistock-pluce 
•ftobson,  Thomas,  Cumberland-terrace 
•Mounsev,  E,  West  Hendon,  near 
•Donkiu.  J,  Bridge  Hotel 
•Ogden,  H,  MD,]  lumuery-street 
•RobsOD.E  C,  Frederick. street 
•Nesbit,  G,  Lawrence-street 
•Bowmaker,  E.  Coronation-street 
•Thompson,  W,  Cousin-street 
Sunderland.    *A  Free  Trader 

-{  "Peacock,  J,  Mutton-street 
•Toasdalw.  John,  Tnthain-stroot 

•Hills,  J,  High-street   

"Young,  J,  do   

•Joplin,  J,  do 

•Cranston.  H  ..   

•Hobson,  Drarman.Murton-street 
•Clarke,  J,  hosier,  High-street 
•Cropton.  J,  Faucett-street 
•ISinns,  H,  High-street 
•Maclaughltn.  J,  0O,  High-streot 
•Mallabum,  Wm,  Philadelphia 
•Bewick,  T,  High-street 
•Lockie,  P 
I 'Richardson, T,  lSti,  High-street 
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r,Sheard,  Messrs  Michael  and  Son 
Jubb.John..        ..  .. 

•Jubb, Joseph,  jun 

•Sheard,  Benjamin   

•Newsomo,  B  . .         . .  , 

Shackleton.lt  ..  ... 

Lee, Isaac  , .  ... 

Partly,  Joseph 
Kay,  Matthew  .. 
Akeroyd,John  ..  ... 

Ackroyd.  Win        . .  . . 

Pasker,  Matthew         .<  ... 
f  Marrow  Chemical  Company 
•Bell,  T,  Don  Alkali  Works 
•Bell,  J,  Barrington-street 
•Allon,  Wm,  Albion-terrace 
•Mays.  R  J  J  (Marketplace 
•Coward,  Wm,  Dean-street 
Briggs,  H,  King-street 
James,  Wm      do        . .         . .  *. 
•Kennedy,  J  F  do  ..  ..  W 

Hodge,  J,  Wapping-street 
•Jackson,  J.  Ocean-street 
Alexander,  Wm     do  ... 

-  *Oyston,  Mr,  Westoe   

Best,  J,  Thrift-street   

Hall,  J  L  do   

•Imeary,  R,  Lake  Alkali  Works 
Hewison,  H,  Thrift -street 
•Harper,  Wm,  Lawe-buildings 
•Scott,  J,  Albion-terrace        ..  . 
•Aisbitt,  Matthew,  Thrift-street 
Eden,  T,  Shadwell-street 
Hutchinson, Matthew,  Long*row 
Robertson,  Wm,  King-street 
Chapman,  R,  do  . 

Raw,  Geo,  East  Holborn 
Holmes,  Mr, Mill  Dam  Glass  Works  . 
^Douglas,  Goo,  Shadwell-street 
"  On  bended  knee  I  beseech  you  to  pass  " 
A  Working  Man,  King's  Cross 
Taylor,  Thos,  Archway  Road,  Upper  Holloway  . . 
G  W,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Lewis,  Richard,  28,  New  Milman-st,  Foundling 
Hayjies,  Sam,  9,  Hanover  Row,  Hanover  Square 
Hatch,  Richd,  Ui,  New  Union-st,  Finsbury 
Lowe,  William,  10',  Bury  st,  Bloomsbury 
Osier,  William         do  do 
Robinson,  C,  4,  Smart's  Buildings,  High  Holborn 
A  Lady 

"  From  a  Poor  Sussex  Fishmonger  " 

•  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 
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ERRATA. 

In  League  No.  121. — In  the  list  of  Subscriptions  at  the  great 
meeting  at  Leeds,  for  Francis  Aro(i(e,  50/.,  read,  Francis  Hnolr. 
In  League  No.  122. — For  G.  Aimxcorth,  Holland-street,  Roch- 
dale, 20/.,  read  George  Ashworth.  In  League,  No.  123. — ■ 
For  Henry  Wood,  Gorcc  Toxtcth  Park,  read  Gorce  Piazzas, 
Liverpool. 


LETTERS  on  the  CORN  LAWS,  No.  LVI. 

TO  RICHARD  COBDEN  ESQ.,  M.P. 

Sir, — The  end  of  your  mission  of  agitation  is  in 
sight.  When  Sir  Rohert  Peel  named  the  1st  of 
February,  1819,  he  fixed  a  date  which  the  Com 
Law  will  not  survive.  The  period  of  its  existence 
may  be  diminished,  cannot  be  extended.  He  may 
amend  his  own  scheme,  or  others  may  amend  it  for 
him.  The  ensuing  debates  may  issue  in  various 
changes  of  measures  or  of  men.  We  may  witness, 
in  the  interval,  new  Parliaments  and  new  adminis- 
trations. The  political  world  is  entering  a  tempo- 
*rary  chaos,  and  who  can  foretell  the  exact  point  at 
which  it  will  emerge  ?  But  when,  for  a  doomed 
law,  the  day  of  execution  has  been  thus  named,  the 
hypothesis  of  its  prolongation  becomes  in  the  high- 
est degree  improbable.  Not  to  die  by  that  time  will 
be  to  live  for  ever;  and  this,  for  the  Corn  Law,  is 
an  impossible  alternative. 

At  latest,  then,  on  the  1st  Feb.,  1849,  your  foot 
will  be  on  the  corpse  of  the  monster  which  you  have 
fought  as  manfully  as  St.  George  did  the  dragon. 
Perhaps  much  sooner.  The  keenness  of  your  eye 
is  not  abated,  nor  the  vigour  of  your  arm  ;  and  if 
home  thrusts,  wisely  directed  and  ceaselessly  re- 
peated, can  more  promptly  rid  us  of  the  desolating 
nnisauce,  it  will  not  live  out  its  little  span.  Yon 
will  stay  the  contortions  of  its  dying  agonies.  We 
shall  behold  you  foremost  in  the  struggle  of  prin- 
ciple, which  will  precede  that  of  political  expe- 
diency ;  and  you  will  prove  to  the  Legislature,  as 
you  have  proved  to  the  farmer,  that  not  only  justice 
and  humanity,  but  prudence  and  policy,  call  for  the 
immediate,  rather  than  tlio  protracted,  abolition  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  In  the  approaching  and  final  con- 
flict men's  eyes  are  on  you,  in  the  assured  reliance 
that  you  will  neither  compromise  any  sound  prin- 
ciple nor  forego  any  publie  advantage. 

You  have  brought  us  to  tho  beginning  of  the  end. 
The  confessed  impossibility  of  a  protectionist  Mi- 
nistry; the  adoption  of  total  and  immediate  repeal 
by  the  Whig  party ;  and  the  stammering  petition 
for  only  throe  years'  delay,  by  the  (now)  Conserva- 
tive repealers ;  these  facts  are  decisive  of  your  suc- 
cess; nor  can  all  tho  dust  raised  by  ducal  bluster 
obscure  their  significance.  Your  car  of  triumph  may 
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be  prepared.  The  laurels  will  not  have  time  to  lose 
their  freshness. 

Keadily  will  the  confidence  you  have  inspired 
respond  to  any  call  the  occasion  may  require  for 
public  co-operation.  Petitions  for  hastening,  and 
bringing  on  at  once,  the  termination  of  the  evil,  so 
long  and  loudly  protested  against,  are  daily  re- 
ceiving their  multitudes  of  signatures.  In  tUe 
observance  of  your  part  of  the  work,  we  have  guid 
ance  and  motive  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  own.  Seeing 
you  so  watchful,  we  cannot  sleep ;  seeing  you  so 
active,  we  cannot  be  inert.  By  whatever  co-operation 
is  desired  now,  we  earn  our  title  hereafter  to  ex 
press  the  just  appreciation  of  your  services. 

Those  services  have  been  rendered  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  all  that  constitutes  life  to  many ;  by  the 
large  invasion,  and  at  times,  the  entire  absorption 
of  your  hours  of  profitable  occupation  and  domestic 
enjoyment ;  by  exertions  in  which  both  the  physi- 
cal fatigue  and  the  mental  activity  seem  beyond 
the  ordinary  standard  of  human  endurance ;  and 
by  the  yet  higher  qualities  of  extended  sympathies, 
conciliating  sympathy  ;  of  calmness  indomitable  by 
the  roughest  and  rudest  assaidts  ;  and  of  a  benefi- 
cence of  spirit  ever  in  harmony  with  the  beneficent 
principles  you  advocate.  And  there  is  attached  to 
them  a  yet  more  important  value.  The  moral  of 
your  success  deserves  the  people's  study,  You  have 
purchased  no  party  aid  by  compromise.  You  have 
iawned  for  no  titled  patronage.  You  have  stooped  to 
no  popular  delusions.  By  no  sinister  arts  have  you 
sought  to  aggrandize  a  power  that  might  be  wielded 
for  your  own  purposes,  faith  in  the  might  of 
knowledge  and  of  truth  has  been  your  talisman,  un. 
polluted  by  foreign  admixtures.  Hence  the  in- 
fluence which  you,  heretofore  an  obscure  tradesman 
of  Manchester,  superciliously  assailed  on  your  en- 
trance into  public  life,  given  over  for  crushed  and 
annihilated  by  the  devotees  of  party  connection — 
hence  the  influence  which  you  have  exercised 
towards  achieving  &  revolution  in  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  country,  a  bloodless  and  blessed 
change,  alike  resplendent  either  in  comparison  or 
in  contrast  with  all  recorded  revolutions. 

Let  the  trading  and  middle  classes  of  England 
revolve  that  lesson  in  their  inmost  souls.  It  is  a 
revelation  to  them  of  their  own  capabilities.  It 
bids  them  "  venerate  themselves"  and  deserve  their 
own  veneration.  Servility,  inertness,  and  sordid 
ness;  the  juggle  of  care  for  a  family  into 
neglect  of  the  community  ;  the  keeping  a 
conscience  for  private  use,  and  not  for  pub. 
lie  duty ;  the  waiting  for  Providence  in  the 
shape  of  aristocratic  guidance  or  popular  sanc- 
tion ;  the  faith  in  great  men  rather  than  great 
principles;  and  all  the  thousand  sophistications  by 
which  people  become  their  own  degraders,  and  re- 
concile themselves  to  degradation  and  uselessness, 
are  for  ever  shamed  by  your  exanvple  in  this  agi- 
tation. All  such  may  learn  now  how  to  do  some- 
thing, and  to  be  something,  worth  being  and  doing 
in  the  world. 

Enough  may  still  remain  of  the  strife  with  mono- 
poly to  bring  these  qualities  into  exercise.  The 
means  of  maturing  them,  even  in  the  quietest 
times,  can  never  be  wanting.  Whatever  sustains 
them  is  the  "  daily  bread"  of  intellectual  and  moral 
life.  In  the  final  efforts  to  be  now  made,  and  for 
many  a  long  year  after,  they  will  not  fail  to  be  in- 
vigorated by  the  study  of  this  agitation ;  and  emi. 
nently  by  your  share  of  its  conduct  and  its  triumph. 
Posterity  will  have  the  means  of  blending  the 
moral  lesson  with  the  material  benefits.  Your  name 
is  safe  for  history. 

A  Norwich  Weaver  Boy. 


Bicertkh. — Free  Trade  Sympathy  with  Agricul- 
tural Labouhebs. — On  Thursday  evening,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  tlie  Congregational  Chapel,  in  this  town,  at 
which  a  large  body  of  agricultural  labourers  and  others  at- 
tended. Many  of  the  toiling  sous  of  labour  were  relieved 
through  the  members  of  the  Chapel  and  the  liberality  of 
Free-traders,  who  bad  sent  sums  of  money  or  smock  frocks 
to  be  distributed  amongst  them.  The  Iiev.  W.  Ferguson, 
the  minister  of  the  Chanel,  who  has  taken  so  much  interest 
in  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  this  locality,  addressed  the 
assembly  On  the  benefits  to  be  anticipated  from  a  Free  Trade, 
and  was  listened  to  with  deep  attention. — Oxford  Chro- 
nicle, 

Dui>rti:ssiox  of  Tenant  Fabmers. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Magistrates,  held  in  this  lowu,  on  the  17th  inst.  Mr.  Abraham 
Coates,  the  overseer  of  Cbalgrove,  solicited  tho  Bench  to 
issue  warrants  of  distress  against  two  farmers  in  his  parish, 
for  arrears  of  poor  rates — the  one  amounting  to  [8/,  Lfjg.Ojd., 
the  other  to  07.  'is.  Sd.  Poverty  was  tho  excuse,  which  the 
oyerseer  said  he  believed  was  the  case. — Warrants  granted. 


THE  NEW  ERA. 

A  WORD  OF  CAUTION  TO  FARMERS. 

The  decree  has  gone  forth.  The  principle  of 
protection  is  from  henceforth  repudiated  by  the 
British  Government.  The  Minister  has  proposed  a 
total,  though  not  an  immediate,  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  an  absolute  but  not  unconditional  Eree 
Trade.  Whether  he  has  gained  friends  for  his 
measure  amongst  the  monopolists  by  the  compli- 
cations winch  so  mar  its  completeness  and  detract 
from  its  usefulness,  remains  to  be  seen.  With  that 
more  general  view  ol  Sir  Robert  Peel's  plan  we  do 
not  here  propose  to  deal.  Sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose is  it  to  consider  it  with  reference  to  our  own 
class — the  tenant  farmers.  Well,  then,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  proposed  a 
measure,  which,  with  more  or  less  of  drawback  and 
compromise,  will  make  trad*  free  ;  will  ultimately 
enable  the  industrious  of  these  realms  to  carry 
their  industry  to  the  best  market.  Will  the  mono- 
polists dare  to  stand  between  the  British  people 
and  their  food?  Will  the  oligarchs  venture, 
for  their  own  sordid  gain,  or  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  own  sinister  influence,  to  reject  that  mea- 
sure ? 

Of  themselves,  they  dare  not;  and  their  only 
hope  of  resistance  lies  in  the  chance  of  exciting  the 
farmers  by  imaginary  fears.  We  farmers  know  how 
little  heart  and  reality  there  is  in  a  protectionist 
meeting,  where  the  real  farmers  look  on,  whilst  lords, 
squires,  law  agents,  and  bailiffs  bellow  forth  the 
silliest  and  most  incoherent  absurdities.  Of  these 
absurdities  the  Cabinet  has  disposed  for  ever. 
They  will  scarcely  be  again  produced  at  the  mono- 
polist meetings  which  will  be  got  up  during 
the  next  fortnight.  Now,  let  us  offer  a  word  of 
caution  to  the  farmers.  Let  them  abstain  from  at- 
tending such  meetings  altogether,  or  else  let  some 
one  of  their  body,  in  the  name  of  the  tenant  farmers 
of  the  Kingdom,  declare,  that  they  want  to  see  an  end 
of  this  strife,  and  that  the  only  petitions  they  sanc- 
tion will  be  for  immediate  as  well  as  tho  total  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  We,  the  tenant  farmers,  are, 
above  all  classes,  interested  in  immediate  repeal. 
Some  of  us  may  have  hoped  for,  some  of  us  may 
have  feared,  some  of  us  may  have  doubted  the  policy 
of  Free  Trade  in  corn;  but  hopes, fears,  and  doubts, 
are  now  vain :  the  thing  is  inevitable.  For  good  or 
for  ill,  protected  agriculture — most  of  us  feelingly 
know  that,  at  all  events,  it  is  trammelled  and  unpro- 
fitable agriculture — is  at  end.  Anew  era  has  com- 
menced ;  and,  like  it  or  like  it  not,  we,  the  farmers  of 
Britain,  have  to  show  whether  we  are  so  inferior  in 
intelligence,  skill,  and  industry,  that  with  the  best 
market,  the  best  labourers,  and  the  most  abundant 
supply  of  capital  in  the  world,  we  cam:  ot  compete  and 
compete  successfully  with  the  world's  husbandmen. 
Free  us  from  landlord-imposed  burdens;  let  the 
"peculiar  burdens"  half  defunct  feudalism  has  left 
on  us  be  removed,  and  we  laugh  to  scorn  the  puling 
nousense  of  lords  and  squires.  And  this  brings 
us  to  the  point  of  a  practical  consideration  of  Sir 
Robert  reel's  plan  as  it  affects  agriculture.  In  the 
announcement  of  the  principles  which  guide  liim 
there  is  little  to  be  desired ;  he  says — as  we  have 
ever  said : 

"  I  have  already  spoken  of  that  most  important  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  namely,  the  fattening  of  cattle.  Now,  I 
believe  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
promot'tix/the fattening  of  eatlle, as  instrumental  to  an  im- 
proved system  of  agriculture.  The  restoration  of  fertility  to 
the  soil  by  means  of  manure  is  one  of  the  most  ee  autiful  of 
the  dispensations  of  Providence  ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is 
no  manure,  bring  it  from  where  you  will,  which,  in  respect 
to  its  fertilising  qualities,  can  enter  into  competition  with 
that  which  has  been  directly  derived  in  tliis  way  from  the 
soil.  I  believe  that  you  cannot  conduce  more  to  the  im- 
provement of  inferior  soils  than  by  encouraging  the  feeding 
and  fattening  of  cattle,  and  thus  promoting  the  application 
of  the  manure  to  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  that  an  article  of  grain,  uitirk  I  believe 
will  be  mainly  'applied "to  tlie  fattening  of  cattle,  shall  here- 
after be  admitted  duly  free.  J I  is  an  article,  however,  of  im- 
mense inijiorlancc — /  mean  the  maize,  or  Indian  corn. 
Now,  I  don't  consider  that  by  removing  the  duty  upon  maize 
I  am  depriving  agriculture  of  any  protection.  Maize  is  ge- 
nerally used,  1  believe,  in  the  United  States;  it  is  cer- 
tninly  there  used  partly  as  human  food:  and  I  believe  that 
even  its  utility  as  human  food  is  very  much  disregarded  in 
this  country.  But  I  do  believe  that,  by  promoting  the  free 
import  of  maize,  so  far  from  doing  any  disservice  to  agricul- 
ture, it  will  promote  the" feeding  of  cattle,  and  that  advan- 
tone  to  daricultivre,  t'dtKer  Ham  disadvantage',  will  be  con- 
nected therewith.  I  propose  also  that  an  article  called 
buckwheat  should  be  subject,  to  the  same  rule  to  which  I 
propose  to  subject  maize,  namely,  that  maize  and  Imck- 
wheat,  and  the  flour  of  maize  and  buckwheat,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted duty  free.  And  I  propose  also  that  the  meal  shall  be 
admitted  on  an  equally  favoured  footing  with  the  groin.  Aui 


if  any  gentleman  will  ascertain  the  enormous  sums  which 
are  now  paid  by  mauy  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  country  for 
the  puqiose,  or  in  the  purchase  of  linseed-cake  and  rape- 
cake,  I  think  they  will  agree  with  me  that  increased  facili- 
ties for  the  import  of  articles  that  may  he  used  for  the  fatten- 
ing of  cattle  will  be  of  no  small  service  to  the  agricultural 
interest.  The  demand  for  this  linseed-cake  is  so  great,  that 
it  is  rising  in  the  market,  and  the.  consumption  is  immense. 
On  some  farms  I  believe  thut  the  chief  object.of  consump- 
tion is  to  provide  manure  for  the  better  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  The  price  of  linseed-cake  per  thousand  in  the  year 
1843  was  from  U/.to  10/. ;  in  1844,  it  was  10/.  to  10  guineas  ; 
and  in  1N4(J,  the  price  has  risen  from  X'il.  to  121.  5s.  In  the 
case  of  rape-cake,  the  price  per  ton  in  1841!  was  87.  5s.;  iu 
1844,  it  was  4/.  53.  to  4/.  10s.;  in  1845,  from  0/.  5s.  to 
5/.  10s.;  and  in  January,  lKlli,  the  price  had  risen  from 
11.  5s.,  in  1844,  to  51. 1 7s.  0d.,  or  <>/." 

No  farmer  in  this  country,  who  deservos  tho 
name,  will  gainsay  a  word  of  that.  And  in  a  latter 
part  of  Ins  speech,  in  reference  to  a  part  of  the  pla~ 
for  advancing  loans  to  landowners  for  draining 
their  estates,  he  said  : 

"I  do  not  limit  the  progress  of  that  improvement  to  the 
outlay  of  the  actual  advance  from  the  national  resources. 
I  look  to  the  spirit  which  would  be  engendered  throughout 
the  agricultural  community.  1  believe  that  the  neighbours 
of  him  who  improves  his  property  would  be  stimulated  by 
his  example  ;  that  they  would  desire  to  improve  their  estates 
also  ;  that  they  would  commence  works  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter ;  and  that  the  consequence  would  he  a  general  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  and  a  great  onward  progress  among  the 
agriculturists." 

Now,  this  is  just  what  we  say  of  the  farmers. 
Where  is  the  farmer  who  cannot  "  by  spirit"  and 
activity,  when  he  stands  on  the  firm  ground  of  Fix 
Trade,  largely  increase  the  produce  of  his  farm  ? 

In  fact,  the  free  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  all  his  cattle  food  will,  by  itself,  turn  tho 
balance  of  many  a  farmer's  book  from  the  wrong  t 
the  right  side. 

What  we,  as  farmers,  complain  of  in  Sir  R.  Peel\ 
measure  is,  the  postponement  of  the  horn  of  freedom 
We  are  to  be  subject  for  three  years  to  a  slidin 
scale  of  duties  on  our  wheats,  our  barleys,  oats,  and 
so  forth,  which  may,  and  probably  will,  sometimes 
be  in  practice  prohibitory,  and  must  at  all  times 
disturb  the  natural  state  of  the  market,  and  prevent 
the  farmer  from  making  safe  calculations  and  per- 
manent arrangements.  For  instance,  agreements 
for  long  leases  must  be  put  off'  till  the  years  1849 
and  1^50  shall  have  disclosed  to  us  what  is  the 
natural  price  of  grain  in  this  market ;  and  who 
can  tell  what  may  happen  iu  the  meantime? 
Who  will  give  us  a  guarantee  that  we  shall  have  no 
frantic  llichmonds  and  foolish  Mileses  deluding 
sections  «f  the  farmers  with  expectations  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  "  protection  ?"  Then  all  the  wheat 
growers  of  this  world  will  be  making  an  exaggera- 
ted estimate  of  the  capacity  of  our  market  after  the 
transition  period  of  three  years,  and  they  may,  per- 
haps, then  send  in  quantities  so  large  as  to  produce  a 
depression  of  prices,  and  go  far  to  realise  some  of  the 
evils  the  monopolists  have  foretold.  But  were  the  trade 
at  once  made  free,  there  would  be  no  mistake  about 
it.  The  capacity  of  our  grain  market  would  be  felt 
load  by  load,  and  quarter  by  quarter,  so  that 
instead  of  a  temporary  glut  we  should  have  a  gra- 
dual and  natural  supply.  This  would  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  market  most  favourable  to  us  farmers. 
We  farmers  seldom  get  the  profits  of  the  ups, 
though  we  commonly  have  to  bear  the  losses  of  the 
downs  of  our  trade.  A  regular  steady  trade  is  the 
grand  tiling  for  the  farmer. 

Then,  again,  without  undervaluing  the  imme- 
diately free  importation  of  Indian  corn,  which  we 
know  to  be  an  immense  boon  to  tenant  farmers, 
why  are  oats,  rye,  beans,  and  peas  to  be  excluded — 
for,  recollect,  the  new  sliding  scale  will  be  practi 
cally  exclusion — for  three  years  ?  The  same  argu- 
ment, used  so  forcibly  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  re- 
ference to  maize,  is  strictly  applicable  to  pulse,  oats, 
and  rye.  Even  upon  the  principles  he  has  laid 
down  as  governing  his  reductions,  namely,  that 
where  he  admits  tlie  manufactured  article  duty  free, 
he  will  also  admit  the  raw  material  used  by  our 
homo  manufacturers  of  the  same  article.  Now, 
he  has  admitted  pork  and  bacon  of  all  sorts  free, 
whilst  he  only  allows  us  pig  breeders  aud  pig  feeders 
the  single  raw  material  maize.  That  admission  is  a 
benefit,  and  we  are  grateful  for  it;  but  every  fitfmelr 
knows  that  in  rearing  and  fattening  pigs,  beans,  and 
peas  form  the  staple,  and,  from  their  peculiar  qua- 
lities, the  cheapest,  food.  Let  us  farmers,  then, 
loudly  demand  immediate,  as  well  as  total,  repeal 
of  all  duties  on  all  grain ;  and,  if  wo  can't  get  that, 
let  us  require,  as  au  act  of  common  fairnoss,  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  own  showing,  that  oats,  rye,  beans, 
and  peas  shall  be  at  once  admitted  duty  free. 
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WEST  RIDING  ELECTION. 

NOMINATION  AND  ELECTION  Of/  LORD 

MORPETH. 
On  Wednesday  Lord  Morpeth  was  elected  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  tie  walked  the  coarse.  Mr.  Ferrand, 
lifter  all  his  Incendiary  harangues  and  blustering  de- 
htonstrtttions,  was  not  visible  on  the  hustings.  There  was 
toothing  to  excite  the  feelings  or  to  attract  multitudes  but 
i  'r  ~  tranquil  dignity  of  the  triumph  of  a  great  national  cause. 
And  yet  the  crowd  was  immense.  The  number  present  was 
estimated  at  fully  30,000,  and  Wakefield  was  a  scene  of  un- 
paralleled gaiety  and  bustle  as  the  multitudes  poured  from 
all  quarters  to  the  point  where  the  hustings  were  erected. 
Cheap  trains,  coaches,  waggons,  carts — in  short,  every  spe- 
cies of  vehicle,  and  all  means  of  locomotion,  were  in  requi- 
sition. Many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  Leeds  and 
other  places  had  given  their  people  a  holiday  ;  and  seldom 
has  Wakefield  witnessed  such  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 
The  animated  scene  was  still  further  enlivened  by  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  and  the  marching  of  processions  gay  with  co- 
lours and  devioes,  and  each  preceded  by  its  own  band  of 
music. 

Shortly  after  10  o'clock,  Lord  Morpeth  appeared  in  a 
court  dress.  His  Lordship  was,  of  course,  enthusiastically 
received.  After  the  usual  formalities,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fawkes, 
of  Farnley  Hall,  proposed  his  lordship  in  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress of  considerable  length,  which  was  loudly  cheered.  J. 
H.Marshall, Esq., seconded  the  nomination. 

The  Under-Sheriff  then  came  forward  and  said — Has  any 
other  elector  any  other  candidate  to  propose  ?  if  so,  let  him 
come  forward,  and  he  shall  be  heard.  ( Cheers  and  great 
laughter.) 

No  response  having  been  made  to  this  appeal, 
Lord  Mobpeth  stood  forward  and  was  received  with 
loud  and  reiterated  bursts  of  enthusiastic  cheering.  When 
silence  was  partially  restored,  he  said:  Gentlemen — electors 
of  the  West  Riding,  and  let  me  add  old  friends  (reiterated 
cheers; — it  is  not,  it  could  not  be,  without  varied  and  very 
deep  emotion,  that  I  find  myself  here  again  before  you. 
(Cheers. )  Yes,  even  here  in  Wakefield,  before  a  constitu- 
ency of  the  West  Riding  do  I,  the  beaten  and  rejected  can- 
didate of  1841,  now  come  forward  in  184(5,  without  having 
offered  myself,  without  having  canvassed,  and,  as  it  now 
seems,  without  being  opposed.  (Loud  cheers.)  Not  that  we 
have  not  had  some  rumours  and  some  demonstrations  of  op- 
position. (  Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  There  has  been  plenty 
of  blowing  of  trumpets;  at  least,  there  has  been  plenty  of 
braying.  (Loud  laughter.)  We  first  heard  of  the  pretensions 
of  Mr.  Archer  Gurney,  from  Rock  Vale,  in  the  county  of 
Devon.  (Laughter.)  That  sounds  very  picturesque ;  but  I 
believe  that  this  gentle  stranger  has  returned  to  his  seques- 
tered home  (Laughter.)  I  am  told  that  he  appointed  a  meet- 
ing in  Wakefield,  and  that  he  was  met  there  by  four  protec- 
tionists and  seven  reporters.  (Loud  laughter.)  All  I  hope  is, 
that  he  did  not  convert  the  reporters,  because  I  rate  their 
intelligence  sufficiently  high  to  be  persuaded  that,  whatever 
their  employers  may  be,  they  at  least  are  on  the  side  of  Free 
Trade.  (Cheers.)  Well,  next  to  Mr.  Archer  Gurney,  came 
(A  Voic*  in  the  crowd :  The  Bingley  Bull )— (Loud  laughter) 
— next  to  Mr.  Gurney,  I  say,  we  had  a  gentleman  who,  as  I 
am  reminded,  spoke  in  somewhat  harsher  accents.  He  was 
not  so  much  a  candidate  himself  as  the  godfather  of  candi- 
dates (Laughter);  only,  indeed,  his  godchildren  did  turn 
rather  rusty.  He  first  hit  on  two  gentlemen,  both  bearing 
names— long  highly  respected  in  the  West  Riding.  (Cheers). 
But  the  first  object  of  his  affections  chose  to  go  and  fight  the 
battle  of  native  industry  in  the  particularly  independent  and 
self-directing  borough  of  Ripon.  (Laughter.)  Now  that 
seemed  somewhat  cruel  in  him  to  his  godfather  (Laughter); 
but  I  think  that  Mr.  Ferrand  himself  it  was  who  exercised  the 
cruelty  endured  by  the  next  candidate,  because,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  he  has  sent  a  certificate  to  state  that  he  is 
not  well  enough  to  perform  the  duties  of  high  sheriff.  High 
and  onerous,  however,  as  these  duties  may  be,  I  dare,  from 
personal  experience,  to  assert  that  those  of  a  representative 
of  the  West  Riding  are  still  more  trying  to  the  health — 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  The  rejult  however  is,  that 
this  day,  when  the  question  has  been  put  to  you,  no  oppo- 
nent has  come  forward  to  dispute  your  choice.  (Hear.) 
And  how  is  it  that  this  has  come  to  "pass  ?  Will  you,  for  a 
moment,  in  my  anxiety  to  account  for  the  phenomenon — will 
you  let  me  refer  to  the  last  occasion  of  my  meeting  you  in 
this  town,  and  then  take  some  credit  to  myself  for  having  ex 
hibited  something  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  the  remarks 
which  I  then  ventured  to  make  ?  (Cheers. )  I  said  on  that 
occasion  "  that  the  opinions  and  the  measures  of  which  I  am 
the  advocate  are  now  moving  in  their  onward  though  unseen 
track,  and  hastening  to  their  atcomplishment ;"  and  I  added, 
"  if  there  be  one  subject  more  than  another  in  which  a  na- 
tion is  most  likely  ultimately  to  see  itself  righted,  it  is  on 
that  which  concerns  its  food."  ( Cheers.)  And  it  is  on  the 
question  of  food — that  question  which  has  stirred  the  mind 
of  England  to  its  inmost  depths — that  I  now  come  again  to 
ask  for,  and  as  I  believe  to  receive,  the  recovered  suffrages 
of  the  West  Riding.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  I  further  said, 
on  the  last  occasion  of  our  meeting,  the  "  the  triumph  of  our 
opponents  is  the  most  signal  a«idecisive  which  has  yet  been 
attached  to  the  car  of  Conservative  reaction."  May  I  not, 
then,  now  say  with  equal  truth  that  my  return  this  day— my 
unsolicited,  uncanvassed,  unopposed  return,  will  lav  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  a  great  electoral  reaction,  on  which  o'ther  con- 
stituencies first,  and  finally  Parliament  itself,  with  the  sanc- 
tion and  sympathy  of— the  highest  of  all— the  Sovereign  her- 
self cheers)— will  erect  the  finished  temple  of  perfect  Free 
Trade ?  (Loud  cheers.)  For  1  do  feel,  gentlemen,  that  of. 
ten  as  we  have  met,  and  fully  as  we  have  svmpathised  already, 
there  never  has  yet  been  an  occasion  on  which  our  opinions 
and  our  hopes  have  been  so  much  in  unison  as  at  present 
f  Cheers.)  I  do  flatter  myself  that  the  great  mass  which  I 
see  around  me  consists  of  men  boasting  honest  and  simple 
hearts,  wound  up  to  one  common  aim ;  and  I  put  it  it  vou 
what  object  can  come  so  closely  home  to  your  intermits,  to 
your  bosoms,  to  your  every  day  life,  as  those  laws  which  pro- 
fess to  regulate  the  admission  of  corn,  and  which  do  in  fact 
regulate  your  daily  meals— (hear)— which  concern  every 
class  and  condition  among  you— winch  concern  every  man 
whom  I  address;  and  not  only  that,  but  every  one  of  your 
wives  whom  vou  have  left  beside  the  kitchen  oven,  and  every 
one  of  your  children,  who,  though  they  may  not  be  abletoask 
Tor  food  yet  can  very  well  cry  for  it?  (Cheers.)  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  past;  and  while  I  certainly  shall  think  it  my 
anw  to  address  myself  mainly  to  the  great  question  now  at 
1 7  a  n  ""'on,  I  hope  yon  will  not  think  that  I  nn- 
u.iiy  dwell  „p„n  any  ^pj,,  mer(,,y  re)(Uins  t0  myge,f.  for 

^enuemen,  when  a  candidate  comes  to  present  himself  to 


the  choice  of  a  constituency,  some  degree  •{  egotism  is  al- 
most rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  his  posi 
tidn.  (Hear,  hear.)  lnadditiou,  then,  to  what  I  have  al- 
ready quoted  from  former  sayings  of  mine,  you  may  remem- 
ber, when  1  was  last  before  you,  that  I  also  stated  that  I  did 
not  think  1  could  reconcile  it  to  myself,  for  the  present,  to 
occupy  any  other  seat,  or  represent  any  othpr  men,  than  the 
seat  and  the  men  of  the  West  Riding.  ( Loud  cheers.)  Now, 
it  is  true  that  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Ri- 
ding, in  an  address  which  they  were  good  enough  to  present 
to  me,  absolved  me  from  all  that  could  be  considered  binding 
in  that  engagement,  and  although  it  is  true  that  the  time 
had  come  when  I  might  have  considered  it  my  duty  ajjain  to 
embark  iuthe  struggles  of  public  life — yet,  gentlemen,  how 
I  do  rejoice  now  that  1  have  not  entered  into  any  other  ser- 
vice (cheers),  that  I  have  called  no  other  men  my  masters 
(loud  cheers ),  that  I  have  reserved  myself  for  this  cause  and 
for  this  hour  (tremeudous  cheering),  and  that,  should  you 
shortly  confirm  my  election,  I  shall  go  into  the  Housa  of 
Commons  as  the  member  for  the  West  Riding,  to  vote  for — 
(An  enthusiastic  burst  of  cheering  drowned  Lord  Morpeth's 
voice.  When  it  subsided,  he  exclaimed) — I  think  you  must 
be  aware  that  the  sentence  was  intended  to  have  concluded 
with  "the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws" — 
(Repeated  cheering.)  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  was 
the  main  point  on  which  I  sustained  defeat,  and  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  Riding  sustained  defeat  with  me,  at  the  last  ge 
neral  election.  I  was  then  opposed,  and  then  beaten  ( cri  es 
of  "shame")  by  the  exertions  of  the  great  body  of  the 
landed  interest  (cries  of"  by  bribery"),  and  by  other  friends 
of  monopoly,  because  they  said  I  had  adopted  a  very  violent 
and  revolutionary  course  in  recommendiug  a  fixed  duty  of 
8s.  per  quarter.  (Laughter.)  I  think  they  would  be 
slightly  obliged  to  me  now  if  I  could  secure  them  the  re- 
jected 8s.  duty.  (Cheers.)  But  that  scrip  has  gone  down 
in  the  market,  and  no  efforts  can  get  it  up  again.  (Laugh- 
ter.) However,  the  revolutionary  Whigs  were  got  rid  of  ; 
but,  in  the  meanwhile,  a  youthful  League  had  sprouted  up. 
Oh,  but  they  did  not  mind  that — not  they.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  brought  in  an  amended  Corn  Law  of  their  own, 
which  preserved  most  of  the  machinery  of  the  old  sliding 
scale,  with  some  additional  features,  which  they  termed 
"rests."  (Laughter.)  "Rests!" — most  delusive  word  ! 
Whatever  may  be  the  beatitudes  of  the  Corn  Law  nowa- 
days, rest  is  not  an  element  in  which  it  seems  destined  to 
breathe.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  However,  there  were  two 
or  three  good  harvests  in  succession,  and  matters  went  on 
with  comparative  smoothness  for  a  year  or  two.  But  then 
came  the  events  of  the  last  autumn,  with  which  most  of  you 
must  be  sufficiently  familiar.  The  average  price  of  the 
quarter  of  wheat  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  shillings 
higher  than  it  was  the  year  before.  The  price  of 
the  best  wheat  in  the  market  was  fully  20s.  higher,  and  in 
addition  to  this  the  potato  crop  was  afflicted  with  certainly  a 
considerable  and  still  unknown  and  mysterious  degree  of 
pestilence,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Under  these 
circumstances,  all  we  know  of  the  movements  of  Govern- 
ment was,  that  several  Cabinet  Councils  had  met,  and 
broken  up,  and  made  no  sign.  Now,  in  this  state  of  things 
the  League  came  down  to  dine  at  Leeds,  and  I  wrote  them  a 
letter  there.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  aware  that  I  have  some 
fastidious  friends  who  told  me,  and  still  tell  me,  that  it  was 
all  very  well  to  express  myself  as  warmly  as  I  pleased  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  that  I  had  no 
business  to  give  my  money  to  the  League.  (Laughter, in  the 
midst  of  which  a  voice  cried  out,  "  It  is  that  5/.  note  which 
has  secured  your  election  ;"  renewed  laughter.)  His  lord- 
ship continued :  Well,  if  that  was  the  case,  at  any  rate  I  have 
bought  it  cheaply.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  At  all  events  I 
feel  that  any  connection  I  have  formed  with  the  League  will 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  grave  offence  in  your  eyes 
(no,  no  ) ;  and  I  need  hardly  trouble  myself  with  any  length- 
ened apology  on  that  score.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  as  on  an  oc- 
casion like  this  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  any  por- 
tion of  my  well-wishers  which  I  should  not  wish  to  meet, 
I  will  say  this,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  very  little  bit  of 
money  which  has  been  mentioned  was  given  to  promote  the 
local  registration  of  the  West  Riding,  and  as  a  poll  taken  on 
the  former  list  of  electors  turned  me  out,  I  can't  be  held 
much  to  blame  if  I  co-operate  with  others  to  rectify  what, 
in  my  opinion,  was  a  mistaken  judgment,  and  to  enlighten 
future  constituencies.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  But  further 
than  that,  with  reference  to  the  League  generally,  I  could 
not  look  back  to  the  events  of  the  Inst  few  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  dissemble  from  myself  that,  although  many 
members  of  the  League  may  have  said  things  in  which  I 
could  not  agree,  and  although  the  League  may  have  done 
things  to  which  I  could  not  subscribe,  yet  that  the  question 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  owes  its  present  position 
mainly  to  the  League  (cheers),  to  its  unmeasured  exertions, 
and  to  the  energy  aud  ability  of  its  leaders.  (Loud  cheers.) 
(A  voice  here  exclaimed,  "Three  cheers  for  Cobdeu," 
which  were  given  heartily.)  His  lordship  resumed:  And 
besides,  I  confess  I  do  not  like  the  notion  of  reaping  the 
fruit  of  other  men's  labour,  without  assigning  the  reward 
which  is  due  to  the  work.  I  think  that  it  would  be  reversing, 
and  not  following  the  parable,  if  it  was  the  labourer  who 
came  in  at  the  eleventh  hour  who  was  to  be  the  party  making 
objections  to  the  wages  assigned  to  him  who  had  worked 
from  the  first.  And  although  I  do  not  think  large  self-con- 
stituted hoilies,  whether  you  call  them  Leagues  or  asso- 
ciations, are  desirable  modes  of,  or  machinery  for,  working 
out  legislative  measures  and  changes,  yet  there  are  objects 
of  such  importance  as  to  necessitate  even  objectionable 
modes  of  overcoming  the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance  with 
which  they  are  opposed.  Knowing.  then,  how  powerful  and 
multiplied  are  the  interests  combined — 1  may  say  leagued — 
against  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws — feeling  this,  and  viewing 
the  Corn  Laws  as  we  all  do  toppling  to  their  fall,  I  could 
not — such  were  the  sentiments  in  my  bosom — I  could  not 
withhold  that  without  which  good  wishes  are  but  hypocrisy, 
and  what  Sir  John  Tyrrell  (laughter)  would  coll  "humbug," 
rny  acknowledged  and  avowed  support.  (Cheers).  Next  in 
order  came  all  the  Ministerial  changes  and  the  changing  and 
crashing  of  Cabinets.  That,  gentleman,  has  now  become 
rather  an  old  story,  with  which  we  have  not  much  concern. 
You  will  remember  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  at  the  head 
of  large  majorities  in',both  Houses  of  Parliament,  felt  it  his 
duty  to  resign  the  Government,  and  Lord  John  Russell  was 
honoured  by  a  commission  to  form  an  administration  in  its 
stead.  Now,  all  with  which  I  have  to  conc  ern  myself  is  this : 
I  consented  to  accept  office  in  a  Government  every  memberof 
which  had  unanimously  agreed  to  the  proposition  for  a  total 
and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (Immense  ap- 
plause.) Well,  that  endeavour— that  glory-giving  endea- 
vour was  not  even  made.  It  wns  interrupted  by  causes 
wholly  independent  of  that  question.  They  do  not  con- 
cern us  now,  and  I  will  not  enter  on  their  consideration, 


though  I  have  a  strong  opinion  about  them ;  and  I  never 
will  conceal  my  wish  that  my  pure  and  high-minded  friend, 
Lord  John  Russell — the  statesman  who  had  proposed  the 
abolition  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Act — the  statesman 
who  had  introduced  into  Parliament  the  Reform  Bill — 
should  also  have  been  the  person  to  huve  proposed  to  the 
legislature  of  his  country  the  final  abolition  of  the  Cora 
Laws.  (  Enthusiastic  applause.)  However,  I  certainly  my- 
self should  feci,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  would  feel,  any  in- 
dividual or  any  party  disappointment  as  compensated,  and 
more  than  compensated,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  this  grent 
question  itself — a  question  of  Free  Trade — had  more  chance 
of  being  brought  to  a  satisfactory  and  triumphant  issue  with 
the  Government  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  rather 
than  in  his  own.  ( Loud  cheers.)  And  more,  gentlemen,  [ 
think  that  the  dispersion  of  the  Whig  leaders  would  have 
merited  still  greater  reprehension.  I  think  their  hesitation 
would  have  degenerated  into  cowardice,  and  their  caution 
into  treason,  if  they  had  not  felt  that  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  Government  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  at 
the  head  was  prepared  to  do  great  things  for  Free  Trade. 
(Loud  cheers.)  That  expectation  has  been  borne  out. 
(Cheers.)  I  think  none  of  us  will  deny  that  in  the  recent 
proposals  submitted  to  Parliament  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  done 
great  things  for  Free  Trade.  (Cheers.)  I  reserve  for  myself 
the  consideration  of  the  precise  details;  but  I  may  say  that 
I  cordially  approve  of  the  great  feature  of  that  measure.  I 
rejoice  in  the  instant  admission,  free  of  all  duty,  of  colonial 
corn,  of  Indian  corn,  of  meat  salt  and  fresh,  and  live  cattle. 
I  am  not  sure,  though  I  know  that  therein  I  differ  from 
many  of  my  friends,  and  from  many  ardent  Free  Traders  in 
general — I  am  not  sure,  I  say,  that  I  shall  feel  m\>elf 
called  upon  to  dissent  from  the  differences  which  he  still 
wishes  to  retain  between  the  admission  of  slave  grown  and 
free-grown  sugar.  (Cheers.)  My  doubt  is,  whether  he  can 
in  practice  realise  that  difference.  But  if  he  can,  great  as 
are  the  lengths  I  would  always  go  in  behalf  of  Free  Trade,  I 
must  ever  disconnect  from  idl  fellowship  with  that  glorious- 
cause  the  blood-red  flag  of  the  slave  trade.  But,  with 
respect  to  his  measures.  I  wish  above  all  to  avoid  the  three 
years'  delay  before  we  arrive  at  the  totally  free  admission  of 
corn.  (Cheers.)  I  object  to  it  as  much  with  reference  to 
agriculture  as  to  any  other  interest.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  would  not  in  the  end  tell  more  prejudicially  on  them  than 
any  other  class  of  the  community,  and  in  any  amendment 
or  motion  which  may  be  brought  forward  I  shall  be  ready  to 
vote  that  that  which  he  wishes  to  take  place  three  years 
hence  shall  be  immediate  and  at  once.  (Loud  and  protracted 
cheering.)  Gentlemen,  if  you  send  me  to  Parliament,  I 
shall  then,  as  I  have  explained,  be  on  the  whole  prepared  to 
give  my  cordial  assent  to  the  measures  just  submitted  to 
the  legislature.  (Applause.)  And  in  this  state  of  things, 
whilst  this  great  proposal  has  been  just  punched  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  whilst  the  whole  mind  of  the  country  is 
intent  on  the  reception  it  is  there  to  meet  with,  it  happens 
that,  by  the  will  of  Providence,  and  by  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected death  of  Lord  Wharncliffe,  to  whom  aud  to  whose 
race  I  have  been  ever  opposed  during  my  whole  public  ca- 
reer, but  to  whom  no  one  of  his  most  determined  opponents 
could  refuse  the  just  praise  of  being  an  upright,  high-minded, 
aud  most  useful  public  servant — it  happens  that  by  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  his  death,  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Prime  Minister  is  just  at  this  important  and 
critical  moment  submitted  to  this  constituency,  wbi'.!i 
is  not  only  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  but  which,  iu 
company  perhaps  with  one  other,  has  n  greater  in- 
terest in  having  it  solved  than  any  other  in  the  realm. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Yes,  gentlemen,  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  comprising  Leeds  with  its  woollens,  and  Brad- 
ford with  its  worsteds,  and  Huddersfield  with  its  fancy  goods, 
and  Halifax  with  its  piece  goods,  and  Sheffield  with  its 
cutlery,  and  Rotherham  with  its  iron,  andBarusley  with  its 
linens,  besides  the  far  and  fair  domain  of  agricultural  enter- 
prise— this  riding  has  reason  to  say  "  aye"  or  "  no,"  shall 
there  be  a  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  (loud  aud  enthu- 
siastic applause) ;  for  that,  gentlemen,  is  the  banner  which 
we  have  planted  in  our  van,  and  which  we  engage  to  support 
against  all  assailants.  (Cheers.)  I  cannot  be  sorry,  though 
Free  Traders,  as  such,  recognise  no  party,  and  though  they 
are  glad  to  enlist  supporters  from  every  party  in  the  state, 
yet  I  cannot  be  sorry  to  see  before  me  so  prevailing  a  com- 
plexion  of  our  own  old  colour.  (Cheers.)  I  remember  in 
one  of  our  former  contests  having  christened  it  the  "sun's 
own  colour."  (Loud  cheers.)  To  day  we  will  call  it  "  the 
colour  of  the  golden  wheatsheaf,"  which  the  same  sun  is 
now  ripening  on  a  thousand  shores,  but  which  the  legisla- 
tion of  man  has  hitherto  kept  from  our  ports  and  markets. 
(Vociferous  applause.)  They  may  talk  of  a  black  cloud  in 
the  west,  but  the  harvest  sun  has  a  ray  warm  enough  to 
scatter  it.  (Renewed  and  enthusiastic  cheering.)  I  know 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  they  are  uttering  big 
words  about  Oregon,  and  we  hear  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  states  of  the  American  republic  talk  particularly  U  ud 
on  that  subject,  and  that  they  are  anxious  to  have  a  brush  with 
us;  whilst  it  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  t-tates 
are  more  pacific  in  their  disposition.  Why  is  this,  gentlemen  ? 
It  is  not  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  men  should  grow 
more  warlike  as  they  live  further  west.  No — it  is  because 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  states  have  a  long  sea-bound 
coast,  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  ships,  and  harbours, 
aud  commerce.  They  do  not  like  to  risk  those  things, 
and  therefore  they  say,  naturally  and  very  laudably,  they  are 
inclined  for  peace  (hear,  hear).  But  it  is  different  with  the 
western  states.  In  the  first  place,  they  cannot  be  very  easily 
got  at;  in  the  next  place  they  produce  nothing  but  agricul- 
tural produce,  and  they  know  that  if  besides  living  0,000  or 
0,000  miles  away  from  us,  the  quarter  of  wheat  which  they 
might  be  inclined  to  send  over  shall  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  20s. 
when  it  arrives,  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  a  single 
bushel  of  it,  and  therefore  they  fling  up  their  caps  for  war 
(Loud  cheers).  But  give  them  the  same  motives  for  peace 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  states  have,  aud  being 
spi  ling  from  the  same  stock  as  their  brethren  of  Boston,  and 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  being  the  sons  of  puritans  and 
broadbrims  themselves,  they  will  he  actuated  by  the  same 
motives  as  their  more  sedate  and  sober  fellow-citizens,  and 
instead  of  wishing  themselves  to  go  a  thousand  miles  fur- 
ther, where  they  would  meet  more  new  tribes  of 
Red  Iudians  to  contend  against  than  draughts  of  water  by 
the  way;  and  when  they  arrived  there  to  go  to  war  with  us 
for  a  number  of  uninhabited  pine  swamps,  tbey  might  think 
it  more  desirable  to  bestow  a  little  more  skill  on  their  own 
rich  clay  cottons,  if  yon  would  only  give  them  the  means 
of  taking  your  cottons,  your  woollens,  your  worsted,  your 
hardware  iu  exchange  for  what  they  cun  send  us,  whether 
it  be  wheat  or  Indian  corn — a  food  hitherto  but  little  known 
amongst  us,  but  which,  from  experience,  I  can  safely  re- 
commend to  you  whenever  you  can  get  hold  of  it.   You  will 
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find  that  some  of  their  cakes,  which  they  call  Johnny  cakes, 
go  hard  to  rival  some  of  our  far-famed  Yorkshire  cakes. 
(Cheers.)  What  I  have  said  of  the  present  state  of  America 
applies  still  more  strongly  to  those  parts  of  the  American 
republic  which  have  more  intercourse  with  us,  and  still  more 
to  the  countries  of  Europe  in  proportion  to  their  proximity ; 
and  I  rejoice  to  think  that  in  extending  and  encouraging 
universal  commerce,  we  take  the  best  means  of  extending 
niul  encouragiug  universal  peace.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  was 
much  struck  a  year  or  two  ago  on  conversing  with  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer  of  ours  over  in  an  adjaoent  county,  as  to  the 
prospects  of  agriculture,  when  he  said  to  me,  "Ay,  there  never 

was  a  friend  to  the  farmer  like  "    Now,  like  whom  do 

you  suppose  ?  Like  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  or  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  or  Mr.  Hudson,  the  railway  king?  No;  but 
like  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  "  There  never  was,"  said  he, 
"  such  a  friend  to  the  farmer  as  old  Bonaparte."  (A  laugh.) 
I  thought  I  had  never  heard  put  in  such  close  but  uncon- 
scious connection  the  genius  of  monopoly  and  the  genius 
of  war.  (Cheers).  What  was  the  state  of  the  world  then 
with  wheat  at  Litis,  a  quarter,  as  it  was  in  1N12,  the  quartern 
loaf  Is.  6^d. ;  war  all  over  the  world,  and  at  home  nothing 
but  Orders  in  Council,  as  our  Saddleworth  friends  will  well 
remember?  (Loud  cheers.)  Give  me  then,  I sav, the  com- 
merce—not  the  conquest  of  the  world — overflowing  garners, 
and  not  an  empty  laurel — open  ports,  and  free  produce,  not 
a  decrease  of  intercourse  and  the  substitution  of  an  embargo 
— a  dependence — I  will  even  use  that  obnoxious  word— a 
dependence  on  foreign  countries,  instead  of  independence 
and  an  isolation  from  them.  (Loud  cheers.)  Dependence 
on  foreigners!  Why  that  is  the  favourite  bugbear  with  which 
the  sleek  soft-tongued  monopolist  tries  to  bamboozle 
his  gaping  crowd  of  rustic  auditors  (Loud  cheers.) 
Why,  I  ask  him,  how  he  would  do  himself  without  depen- 
pence  on  foreigners  ?  I  need  not  ask  whether  his  wife  and 
daughters  do  not  rustle  along  in  the  silks  of  France,  the  vel- 
vets of  Italy,  and  the  lace  of  Florence  ?  but  I  would  ask  him- 
self whether  he  does  not  procure  his  tea  from  China,  and  his 
coffee  from  Brazil — whether  he  does  not  wear  the  fleeces  of 
Saxony,  ay,  and  perhaps  smoke  the  cigars  of  Havannah  ? 
(Loud  cheers.)  And  if  he  does  that,  ask  him  in  your  turn 
why  you  may  not  have  wheat  from  the  Flbe  and  bacon  from 
the  Ohio?  (Loud  cheers.)  I  believe  that  it  is  not  in  dimi- 
nishing, but  in  increasing  our  dependence  on  foreigners, 
that  we  shall  best,  follow  out  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  will 
of  Providence,  and  thus  enter  into  the  strongest  recogni- 
zances for  the  harmony,  the  peace,  the  civilisation,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  let  me  put 
it  to  you,  what  is  the  case  with  those  manufacturers  of 
which  the  mistaken  friends  of  the  landed  interest  some- 
times present  us  with  so  unreasonable  and  unfounded  a 
jealousy?  (Loud  cheers.)  What  are  all  the  manufactures 
turned  out,  whether  woollen,  worsted,  or  silk,  but  so  much 
work  to  sell  ?  WJiere  there  is  work,  there  must  be  hands, 
and  where  there  are  hands  there  must  be  mouths,  and 
those  mouths  are  filled  with  the  beef  and  mutton  and  beer 
and  bread  which  are  raised  from  the  soil  by  the  landlords 
and  farmers  of  England.  But  they  say  I  want  to  transfer 
that  supply  from  the  native  to  the  foreign  grower;  audi 
have  just  talked  of  wheat  from  the  Elbe,  and  bacon  from  the 
Ohio  ;  well,  but  the  foreigner  will  not  give  his  bread  and 
bacon  for  nothing.  He  may  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  the 
manufactures  of  Yorkshire  and  of  England  generally ;  he 
may  have  a  better  opinion  of  you  than  Mr.  Busfield  Ferrand 
has.  (A  laugh,  and  a  voice,  '*  He  has  as  good  an  opinion  of 
huz  as  we  have  o' him.")  But.  still,  though  he  may  think 
them  very  fine  fellows,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  supply  them 
gratis.  He  will  ask  a  fair,  and  what  he  considers  a  remu- 
nerative price  for  his  corn;  because  if  he  does  not  get  that 
he  will  not  send  his  corn,  aud  there  is  an  end  to  all  the  alarm 
about  the  transfer  of  supply.  But  I  hope  he  will  send  a  large 
quantity,  and  that  he  will  receive  a  fair  price  for  it,  which  he 
must  receive  either  directly  in  your  manufactures,  or  else  in 
money,  for  which  you  will  previously  have  exchanged  your 
work.  (Cheers.)  Well,  to  turn  out  fresh  work  you  must 
have  fresh  hands.  Fresh  hands  again,  bring  fresh  mouths, 
and  the  fresh  corn  which  the  foreigner  sends  over  will  be 
available  for  additional  food,  und  I  believe  the  additional 
hands  will  pretty  nearly  absorb  the  additional  food  ;  conse- 
quently, the  demand  on  our  native  rural  soil  will  be  very 
nearly  the  same  as  at  present,  and  any  fall  in  price  would,  I 
flatter  myself,  be  compensated  by  the  demand  for  the  different 
kinds  of  produce,  aud  for  the  food  which  is  produced  ou  our 
native  soil,  and  it  would  be  compensated  further  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  superfluous  hands  from  the  old  rural 
districts  into  the  new  and  improving  fields  of  manufac- 
turing industry.  (Cheers  and  hear.)  What  I  am  tempted  to 
look  forward  to  as  the  result  of  an  entire  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  would  he  much  the  same  in  effect  as  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  good  harvests.  There  would  be  more  to  eat  in 
the  land,  and  when  there  is  that,  you  may  depend  upon  it 
there  will  be  plenty  of  mouths  to  take  it.  "(Loud  and  long- 
continued  applause.)  I  cannot  but  suspect  the  motives,  or, 
rather,  I  will  say  I  cannot  but  object  to  the  reasoning  which 
shrinks  from  abundance.  (Cheers.)  The  blessing  of  heaven 
cannot  be  the  bane  of  man.  (Cheers.)  It  is  not  so  much 
to  me  the  absolute  diminution  of  the  price  of  corn  which  I 
look  to  as  the  result  of  the  operation  in  the  law,  but  it  is  to 
the  uninterrupted  steadiness  of  trade— to  increased  supply 
following  increased  demand — more  to  do  and  more  to  eat. 
(Cheers.)  Such  are  the  nnblest  consequences  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  Why,  supposing,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fancy,  that 
some  foreigners  were  to  be  so  violently  smitten  with  love  for 
lis,  as  to  send  over  every  year  large  cargoes  of  provisions 
gratis,  as  a  mere  token  of  their  respectful  regard  and  consi- 
deration for  the  British  people,  are  we  to  say,  "Oh,  no,  not 
by  any  means ;  we  are  much  obliged,  but  really  we  have 
plenty,  we  would  rather  be  excused  ?"  Why,  as  I  'have  tried 
to  prove,  this  extravagant  supposition,  is  not  much  more  in 
favour  of  the  British  corn  grower  than  the  present  state  of 
things.  Of  course  foreign  corn  growers  will  have  money's 
worth.  They  must  be  paid  in  manufactures,  and  more  ma- 
nufactures will  produce  a  demand  for  more  home  and  foreign 
grown  food.  And  now  let  me  ask  you,  gentlemen,  whether 
these  are  nil  crude  and  unsupported  theories — will  they 
Stand  the  test  Of  facts  ?  Why,  our  more  recent  experience 
sufficiently  shows,  that  in  saying  what  I  have  suid  I  am 
only  speaking  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  We  have 
recently  had  periods  of  dear  and  cheap  years.  This  point 
was  very  fully  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  .las. 
Graham — it  has  been  demonstrated  also  by  Sir  Itobert 
Peel,  and  nowhere  more  fully  or  more  ably"  than  in  our 
excellent  weekly  instructor  the  Leeds  Mercury.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Well,  if  you  remember,  there  were  two  periods  of 
commerce  ;  diminished  home  trade,  diminished  wages,  di- 
minished revenue,  with  an  increased  amount  of  poor  rates, 
turbulence, and  crime;  while  the  cheap  years  have  as  uni- 
formly and  regularly  exhibited  au  increase  iu  wages  and 


employment  in  every  branch  of  industry :  they  have  re- 
cruited the  public  revenue,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  set 
open  the  doors  of  the  workhouse  and  prison.  (Loud 
cheers.)  In  the  summer  of  IN  which  closed  the  last  pe- 
riod of  dear  years,  who  does  not  remember  the  state  of 
affairs  ?  Every  manufacturing  town  invaded,  every  mill 
barricaded  ;  while  last  summer,  which  for  the  present,  but  I 
hope  not  ultimately,  has  closed  the  period  of  cheap  years, 
what  spectacle  did  it  exhibit  ?  Why,  every  man,  from  the 
Premier  to  the  navvy,  turning  up  the  sod  for  new  railways, 
while  the  great  difficulty  was  that  of  preserving  people  from 
throwing  away  their  good  money  too  fast.  (Cheers.)  Now, 
I  wish  to  observe  that  we  have  been  charged  with  reck- 
less, almost  with  revolutionary  couduct  in  suddenly  propos- 
ing to  subvert  long-established  protection,  and  to  upset 
deeply-rooted  habits  of  industry.  Well,  with  respect  to  the 
suddenness  of  the  proceeding,  I  think  that  the  events  of  last 
autumn  will  sufficiently  acquit  us.  I  have  told  you  of  the 
rise  in  the  averages  of  wheat,  and  in  fact  the  prices  of  wheat 
have  varied  in  the  same  market  from  86s.  to  72s.  For  a 
practical  view  ofthe  results  of  such  variations,  let  me  refer 
to  an  agricultural  paper,  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  That 
journal  stated  last  autumn  that  "the  very  inferior  quality 
of  a  large  proportiou  ofthe  wheat  of  this  year's  growth  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  duty  from  receding  more  than  a  step 
or  two  :  and  from  prenent  appearances  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  article  will  be  for  some  time  admissible  below 
twelve  shillings  per  quarter."  And  again,"  Had  the  quality 
of  the  new  produce  been  only  tolerably  good,  the  duty 
would  undoubtedly  ere  now  have  fallen  to  ten  shillings 
per  quarter,  or  even  lower,  in  the  regular  course  of 
things,  the  finer  sorts  of  red  having  been  for  some  time 
Belling  at  70s.  and  upwards,  while  choice  samples  of  white 
have  realised  as  much  as  HOs.  per  quarter  at  several  of  the 
principal  consuming  markets.  It  may  be  conceived,  there- 
fore, how  bad  must  be  tlte  quality  of  the  common  runs  to 
have  kept  the  general  average  below  60s,  per  quarter,  such, 
however,  having  been  the  case,  the  last  weekly  return  for 
the  kingdom  being  only  .'ifls.  2d.  per  quarter.  (Hear,  hear.) 
So  you  see  the  rates  of  duty  founded  on  the  averages  are 
no  indications  of  the  real  quality  of  wheat  in  the  market. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Then  we  had  the"  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
respecting  which  I  may  as  well  read  one  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  Mansion-house  Committee,  which  sat  in  Dublin  to  in- 
vestigate this  melancholy  subject — "  We  are,  unfortu- 
nately, able  to  proclaim  to  the  inhabitants  ofthe  empire,  and 
in  the  presence  of  an  all-seeing  Providence,  that  in  Ireland 
famine  of  a  most  hideous  description  must  be  immediate  and 
pressing,  and  that  pestilence  of  the  most  frightful  kind  is 
certain  and  not  remote,  unless  immediately  prevented." 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  however  Protectionist  societies  may 
declaim  and  protest,  I  appeal  to  vou  whether  a  Prime 
Minister  could  lay  his  bead  on  his  pillow,  had  he  not  first 
taken  every  means  in  his  power  to  augment  the  stock  ofthe 
nation's  food,  without  the  risk  of  being  awakened  from  his 
sleep  by  the  sharp  cry  of  a  nation's  famine.  (Hear,  hear.) 
With  respect  to  the  more  prominent  and  general  charge  that 
there  is  anything  revolutionary  in  our  proceedings,  I  say,  that 
whilst  there  are  many  things  in  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  in  the  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  feeling  in 
terwoven  with  the  framework  of  society,  which  I  should  wish 
to  be  enduring  and  eternal,  (hear,  hear,)  yet  there  is  one 
feature,  one  painful  and  pervading  "feature  of  our 
condition,  which  any  one  who,  like  myself,  has  visited  the 
younger  world  across  the  waters — at  the  same  time  that  he 
saw  many  things  which  he  might  not  wish  to  copy,  would 
earnestly  desire  to  see  removed — an  abiding  plague  spot 
which  he  would  be  ready  almost  to  give  up  the  wealth  of 
both  nations  to  wipe  away  (hear,  hear);  what  I  allude  to, is 
the  striking  and  painful  inequality  between  the  two  extremes 
of  society — the  extreme  of  wealth  and  the  extreme  of  po- 
verty. (Hear.)  Do  not  mistake  me,  I  am  not  declaiming 
against  wealth  ;  wealth  we  must  have  to  feed  our  millions; 
neither  am  I  trying  to  stir  up  your  minds  to  repine  against 
poverty.  While  such  numbers  continue  to  cover  such  space, 
poverty  we  must  have.  But  I  confess  I  should  not  much 
lament  any  change  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  extreme  inequality  of  the  balance.  For  what  is  it  I  see 
among  my  countrymen — what  is  it  I  see  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  West.  Biding,  who,  in  the  wonderful  multi- 
plicity of  their  employment,  are  a  very  apt  and  complete  re- 
presentation ofthe  community  at  large.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why, 
I  see  industry  without  limit  and  without  parallel — liuingthe 
valleys,  swarming  up  the  hills — plying  on  the  rivers,  choak- 
ing  even  the  railways — an  extent  and  variety  of  active  pro- 
duction calculated  to  warm,  to  clothe,  to  arm,  to  defend  the 
whole  world  if  they  could  but  be  our  customers.  But  what 
is  it  that  in  this  boiling,  swarming,  struggling  mass  of  life 
and  energy  alone  seems  wanting?  Why,  more  to  eat 
(cheers)— a  large  loaf,  a  fuller  meal.  (Cheers  again.)  Why, 
I  sometimes  feel  that  the  very  strength  of  our  case  con- 
stitutes my  weakness.  I  sometimes  feel  I  could  willingly 
shrink  from  putting  it  in  its  full  outline  before  you.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  almost  wish  I  had  made  a  'mistake  iu 
reckoning  the  extent  of  the  injury  which  I  conceive  has 
been  brought  about  by  restrictive  and  exclusive  laws.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But  is  it  not  so?  Taking  our  whole  population 
together,  can  it  be  said  that  we  have  all  of  us  enough  to 
live  on  ?  (Cries  of  "No.")  And  is  there,  then,  not  reason 
to  believe  that  by  the  removal  of  restriction — by  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  corn — by  the  downfall  of  monopoly — we  can 
get  much  mere  to  live  on.  (Loud  cries  of  "  Yes,"  and 
cheers  )  I  know  that  it  always  bears  the  appearance  of 
invidiousness  to  quote  or  rely  on  any  religious  grounds  as 
the  means  of  enforcing  a  political  question,  and  I  quite 
agree  that  it  is  most  invidious  and  objectionable  if  we  assume 
that  we  are  more  guided  by  conscientious  and  religious 
motives  than  our  opponents.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  still  I 
think  the  person  who  discards  all  the  religions  consider- 
ations which  can  be  brought  in  favour  of  our  view  of  this 
question  of  Free  Trade,  shows  himself  strangely  wanting 
iu  his  estimate  of  the  real  importance  and  urgency  of  the 
healing  measure  which  v.e  would  propose.  And  though 
I  will  not  dwell  or  insist  on  any  such  ground,  1  cannot, 
before  closing  these  remarks,  refrain  from  asking  why,  in 
the  fure  of  such  evils  as  we  have  experienced,  and  in  the 
face  of  such  advantages  as  we  may  hope  to  realise — why 
may  not  human  legislators  sometimes  endeavour  to  act 
in  the  spirit  of  that,  blessing  which  the  national  church 
repeats  on  every  Christinas  morning — "  I  will  bless  her 
victuals  with  increase,  and  will  satisfy  her  poor  with 
bread."  (Hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers.)  And  if  I  am 
asked  whether  the  chosen  people  of  old,  in  reference  to 
w'hom  these  words  are  used,  were  confined  to  the  limits  of 
their  own  rocky  and  barren  Judea,  I  would  quote  again 
in  reference  to  the  foreign  supplies  which  might  be  poured 
in  upon  them — "  The  kings  of  Tnrshish  and  the  isles  shall 
bring  presents ;  the  kings  of  Arabia  aud  Saba  shall  bring 


gifts.  There  shall  be  heaps  of  corn  on  the  earth,  and  high 
on  the  hills"  (cheers).  I  may  be  told  that  those  words 
refer  to  a  still  higher  fulfilment.  Theymayso;  bull  contend 
that  the  highest  aud  most  sacred  ministry  of  faith  and  of  pro- 
phecy may  be  faithfully  copied  and  adopted  in  every  act  of 
di-interested  benevolence,  in  every  exercise  of  comprehensive 
charity,  in  the  cup  of  cold  water,  and  in  the  crust  of  dry  bread 
to  the  meanest  disciple  (loud  cheers).  I  will  not  venture  to 
recommend  the  great  cause  we  have  in  hand  to  any  meaner 
consideration;  I  will  not  let  ray  argument  stoop  from  tbc 
height  to  which  it  may  fairly  be  raised ;  but  I  commend  this 
whole  question — the  question  of  free  corn,  of  free  food,  and 
of  Free  Trade — I  commend  it  to  the  reason,  to  the  feeling, 
and  to  the  consciences  of  mankind.  (The  noble  lord  s 
down  amidst  the  most  overwhelming  applanse.) 

Mr  R.  Walker  (of  Bradford)  said,  that  as  an  elector 
the  West  Riding,  and  as  a  person  employing  a  vast  numbe 
of  operatives,  he  wished  to  put  a  question,  which  lie  rcgnrde 
as  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  noble  lord.  (Ob 
oh,  and  cheers.)    His  lordship  having  participated  in  th 
views  of  those  who  had  stated  that  they  could  not  conseut  to 
a  ten  hours'  factory  bill  whilst  restrictions  continued  to  be 
imposed  on  corn,  he  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord  whether, 
now  that  those  restrictions  were  likely  to  be  removed,  h 
would  support  that  humane  measure  for  limiting  the  hours  o 
factory  labour  to  ten  in  a  day  for  all  young  persons  betwee 
13  and  21  years  of  age? 

Lord  Morpeth  said :  I  think  that,  in  accordance  with 
words  of  my  own  which  have  been  quoted,  the  repeal  of  th 
Corn  Laws  will  give  an  opportunity  for  a  fresh  consideration 
aud  I  hope  for  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question  of  th 
hours  of  labour.  I  ardently  wish  that  the  question  could  be 
settled  by  agreement  and  adjustment,  between  the  employers 
and  the  employed.    (Cheers,  aud  a  voice  "  No  one  else  hi 
ought  to  do  wi'  it.")    If  it  cannot  be  so  'settled,  I  shall  b 
willing  to  be  a  party  to  some  legislative  enactment,  I  consi 
der  that  in  the  subject  I  may  very  likely  go  against  the 
opinion  of  some  ofthe  masters — against  some  of  the  men, 
but  I  will  leave  myself  at  liberty  with  respect  to  both  as  I 
think  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  real  interests  o 
both  shall  at  the  time  require.    (Loud  cheers,  and  cries  o 
"  We'll  trust  you  with  it." ) 

Mr.  Walker  having  thauked  the  noble  lord  for  the  cour- 
tesy with  which  he  had  answered  the  question. 

The  Under  Sheriff  came  forward  and  said — Has  any 
other  elector  any  other  candidate  to  propose?  If  there  be 
any  such  elector  let  him  come  forward  aud  he  shall  be  heard 
(Cheers.) 

No  other  candidate  having  been  proposed, 
The  Usdrr  Sheriff  said:  Those  freeholders  and  other 
electors  who  are  iu  favour  of  Lord  Moipeth,  hold  up  your 

hands. 

In  an  instant  a  dense  forest  of  hands  was  exultingly  di 

played. 

The  Under-Sheriff  continued :  Those  freeholders  an 
other  electors  who  are  against  the  election  of  Lord  Morpeth 
let  them  hold  up  their  hands 

We  could  only  distinguish  seven  hands  held  up  again 
the  noble  lord. 

The  Under-sheriff  then  said:  The  electors  present 
being  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  election  of  Lord  Morpeth 
I  do  declare  that  George  William  Frederick  Howard,  com- 
monly called  Lord  Viscount  Morpeth  is  duly  elected  to  serve 
in  Pttiliament  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  [Vocifer- 
ous applause  and  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  The 
example  was  set  by  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
hustings,  aud  was  immediately  taken  up  by  the  vast  crowd 
extending  the  whole  length  of  Wood  Street.  The  enthu- 
siasm and  unanimity  which  prevailed  rendered  the  scene 
strikingly  imposing.] 

Lord  Morpeth,  M.P.,  then  preserted  himself  and  said, 
Gentlemen,  I  may  now  again  say,  constituents,  ("  hurrah,") 
not  for  the  first  time.  This  is,  indeed,  like  the  old  times. 
(Cheers.)  This  recalls  many  stirring  memories.  We  have, 
gentlemen,  as  I  remember  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  have  said  (and 
we  are  now  able  to  quote  Sir  Robt.  Peel)  (cheers) — as  that 
right  honourable  gentleman  said,  in  talking  of  our  last  vic- 
tories in  India  coming  after  reverses,  "  We  have  effaced  the 
memory  of  our  shame  on  the  field  of  our  previous  disaster." 
(Loud  cheers.)  The  West  Riding,  I  am  told,  has  its  own 
again.  (Cheers.)  »There  is  no  title  in  the  gift  of  the  mo- 
narch, the  minister,  or  the  people,  which  I  should  be  so 
proud  of  as  "  The  West  Riding  s  Own."  ( Loud  and  con- 
tinued cheers.J  And,  gentlemen,  it  is  no  selfish  or  personal 
victory  that  we  have  won  to-day.  Broad  as  this  Riding  is, 
multiplied  as  its  interests  are,  the  effects  of  our  struggle  and 
of  our  triumph  cannot  be  confined  to  any  local  boundary — 
it  cannot  be  coufined  to  any  single  county  in  its  ultimate 
effects — I  hope  that  it  cannot  be  confined  to  any  single  na- 
tion, or  any  quarter  even  of  the  round  globe  we  live  on ;  but 
I  hope  that  the  shout  of  our  triumph  will  go  over  the  broad 
fields  of  England — that  it  will  find  an  echo  within  the 
walls  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  and  that  it  will  be 
stamped,  aud  ratified,  and  blessed  to  all  future  times, 
in  the  confirmed  intercourse  and  the  increased  plenty  of 
nations.  (Loud  and  continued  cheers.)  You  see,  gentle- 
men, I  do  not  lightly  estimate  the  efforts  you  have  made,  the 
front  you  have  shown,  the  good  will  with  which  you  have 
silenced  at  once  the  hiss  of  monopoly,  the  firm  tread  with 
which  you  have  planted  the  glorious  banner  of  Free  Trade ; 
and  I  hope  whenever  we  meet  again,  it  will  be  to  congratu- 
late each  other  on  our  consummated  triumph.  (Loud 
cheers.)  I  have  now,  gentlemen,  after  the  singular  patience 
and  indulgence  with  which  you  have  heard  me,  no  longer  to 
trespass  on  your  kind  attention — that  attention  to  which  I 
never  yet  appealed  in  vain — that  kindness  which  did  not  fail 
me  iu  the  moment  of  defeat,  and  which  I  rejoice  to  see  to- 
day renewed  and  accumulated  in  the  glorious  shout  of  our 
finished  victory.  (Immense  applause  in  the  midst  of  which 
Lord  Morpeth  resumed  his  seat.,) 

Three  cheers  were  then  given  for  the  League,  for  Lord 
Morpeth,  and  for  the  Queen. 

Mr.  Chart.es  Wood,  M.P  ,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Under-sheriff,  and  after  it  had  been  carried  by  accla- 
mation, the  proceedings  terminated,  and  the  crowd  slowly 
dispersed. 

The  friends  of  Lord  Morpeth,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
600,  after wards  sat  down  to  an  excellent  lunch  in  the  Com 
Exchange  Rooms.  His  lordship  was  himself  present.  The 
afternoon  was  spent  very  pleasantly. 


Leicester. — The  Committee  of  the  local  Anti-Corn-Law 
Society  met  on  Monday,  anil,  after  mature  deliberation, deter- 
mined to  petition  for  immediate  repeal,  and  petitions  are  now 
in  course  Of  signature.  The  subscription  to  the  Quarter  of 
a  Million  Fund  has  bc?n  commenced  by  the  two  principal 
manufacturing  firms,  Messrs  Biggs  &  Sons,  and  Messrs 
Harris  &  Sons,  promising  500/.  each. 
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GREAT  MEETING  AT  LIVERPOOL,  TO 
PETITION  FOR  THE  IMMEDIATE  AND 
TOTAL  REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS. 

(From  the  Liverpool  Times.) 
A  public  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Free  Trade  was  held 
last  night  in  the  Concert  Hall,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  to  sup- 
port a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  now  in  course  of 
signature  throughout  the  county,  praying  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  should  be 
total  and  immediate,  instead  of  prospective,  in  its  operation. 
An  extremely  limited  notice  of  the  intention  to  hold  this 
meeting  had  been  given ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  circum- 
stance, the  room  was  well  filled  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings— namely,  half  past  seven  o'clock.  Amongst  the 
gentlemen  present  we  noticed  the  following: — William 
Brown,  Esq.,  William  Bathbone,  Esq.,  Eyre  Evans,  Esq., 
James  Mulleneux,  Esq.,  Alexander  Brown,  Esq  ,  Richard 
Sheil,  Esq.,  Robert  Mather,  Esq.,  Charles  Holland,  Esq., 
Lawrence  Hevworth,  Esq.,  Thomas  Blackburn,  jun.,  Esq., 
Samuel  Bulley,  Esq.,  Isaac  B.  Cooke,  Esq.,  James  Harvey, 
Esq.,  Samuel  Seward,  Esq..  Charles  Robertson,  Esq.,  John 
Tavlor  Crook,  Esq.,  Joseph  Dawson,  Esq.,  C.  E.  Rawlins, 
jun".,  Esq.,  Samuel  Thornley,  Esq.,  James  Cooper,  Esq., 
John  Mather,  Esq.,  P.  E.  Weber,  Esq.,  Samuel  Stitt,  Esq., 
John  Finch,  jun.,  Esq.,  Jas.  Mellor,  Esq.,  Daniel  Mather, 
Esq.,  James  Rvder.  Esq.,  Samuel  Tomkinson,  Esq.,  J.  W. 
Mulleneux,  Esq.,  F.  Boult,  Esq.,  &c. 

Wm.  Brown,  Esq.,  whose  entrance,  with  the  leading  gen- 
tlemen above  named,  was  hailed  with  very  warm  applause, 
was  called  to  the  chair  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  regret  that  the  notice  which 
had  been  given  of  the  meeting  had  been  so  short,  and  that 
the  Amphitheatre  could  not  be  obtained,  so  as  to  afford  more 
ample  accommodation.    Having  glanced  at  the  important 
events  of  the  past  month,  he  proceeded  to  say  that  when  the 
Free  Traders  of  Liverpool  last  met,  they  were  gratified  by  the 
letters  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Morpeth,  giving  in 
their  adhesion  to  Free  Trade ;  but  they  were  now  gratified  by 
the  fact  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  having  announced 
to  the  whole  world  that  he  also  and  his  cabinet  had  adopted 
the  same  views.    (Cheers.)    For  this  Sir  R.  Peel  was  enti- 
tled to  their  thanks;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  could  not  but 
express  their  regret  that  he  had  not  gone  a  little  further' 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)    They  had  been  the  advocates  of 
total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the"  Corn  Laws,  and  they  must 
conscientiously  and  faithfully  stick  to  their  principles.  No 
doubt  the  Prime  Minister  was  in  his  heart  as  good  a  Free 
Trader  as  any  pers-  n  n  that  room ;  but  he  had  in  some  measure 
been  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  Opposition.    (Hear,  hear.) 
He  (the  chairman)  hoped,  however,  that  when  the  measure 
about  to  be  brought  forward  came  before  the  House  of  Com 
roons,  very  li  tie  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  amending 
that  part  o'f  it  which  thev"  considered  defective.  ( Hear,  hear. ) 
The  fact  was,  that  the  rabid  protectionists  were  such  perfect 
gluttons  that  they  did  not  seem  to  know  when  they  were 
beaten  in  argument.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  They  travelled 
in  a  circle,  round  and  round  and  round,  and  the  Free  Traders 
must  follow  them  till  thev  made  them  fairly  bolt.  (Applause.) 
And  when  this  came  to  pass,  the  protectionists  would  find, 
that,  though  they  had  lost  some  wind  in  the  race,  they  had 
not  been  verv  materially  damaged,  and  that  the  Free  Traders 
had  won  the'contest.    The  country  had  yet  a  very  hard  bat- 
tle to  fight;  for,  though  the  Commons  might  support  the  Pre- 
mier, there  was  some  doubt  whether  his  measure  would  suc- 
ceed in  the  Lords,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  supporting  him,  and  of  demolishing  the 
stereotype  fallacies  which  the  protectionists  placed  before  the 
country  from  time  to  time.  Were  he  not  afraid  of  occupying 
too  much  of  the  time  of  the  meeting,  he  would  briefly  run 
over  some  of  those  fallacies,  and  show  upon  what  slight 
grounds  they  rested.   ( Cries  of"  go  on." )  Well,  they  spoke  of 
a  one-sided  trade :  they  spoke  of  the  great  injury  that  the 
country  would  sustain  by  the  loss  of  its  gold ;  they  spoke 
of  our  being  overwhelmed  with  Polish  corn ;  they  said  that 
we  should  derive  no  advantage  from  reciprocity  treaties ; 
that  by  admitting  foreign  corn  we  should  make  ourselves  de 
pendent  on  other  nations  :  and  they  told  us  that  we  should 
be  making  very  great  sacrifices,  and  receive  no  correspond- 
ing benefits.  '  Now,  he  thought  he  could  prove  that  every 
one  of  those  assertions  was  a  perfectly  groundless  fallacy. 
With  respect  to  the  loss  of  our  gold,  he  could  easily  des- 
patch that.  Whence  did  we  draw  our  gold  ?   Did  we  not  get 
it  from  the  mines  of  Peru  and  C  hili  ?   And  did  not  the  Pe- 
ruvians and  Chilians  receive  from  us,  in  exchange  for  it, 
what  in  their  estimation  was  more  valuable  than  gold  ?  We 
fcent  to  them  the  products  of  our  industry,  what  we  consi- 
dered lets  valuable  than  gold,  and  they  gave  us  in  exchange 
their  gold,  which  they  considered  less  valuable  than  our 
products.    (Cheers.)    Having  got  that  gold,  what  were  we 
to  do  with  it  ?   Were  we  to  accumulate  it  in  England  ?  No ; 
it  was  only  valuable  to  us  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the 
eomforts,  conveniences,  and  necessaries  of  life.    No  man 
wished  to  keep  1U0  guineas  in  his  pocket,  if  he  could  get 
something  more  valuable  for  it,  either  in  his  own  country, 
or  from  abroad.    It  was  exchanged  for  an  equivalent — gold 
for  merchandise,  or  merchandise  for  gold ;  each  party  got 
something  which  he  considered  more  valuable  than  that 
which  he  parted  with,  and  that  was  the  only  kind  of  trade 
carried  on  in  the  world.    (Cheers.)    There  was  no  one- 
sided trade.   No  one  gave  anything,  not  even  gold,  without 
receiving  an  equivalent.    (Renewed  cheering.)  Mr.  Alison 
had  told  them  that  if  the  ports  were  opened,  we  should  be 
overwhelmed  with  corn  from  Russia,  Polaud,  and  America. 
The  Chairman  proceeded  at  some  length  to  show  that  this 
assertion  was  also  unfounded,  and  that  the  mistake  arose 
from  looking  only  at  the  cost  price  of  corn  in  the  interior  of 
those  countries,  without  taking  into  account  the  cost  of 
transit  over  difficult  roads  to  the  ports,  and  then  of  convey- 
ing it  hither.    His  fear  wis,  not  that  we  should  have  too 
much  corn,  but  that  we  should  have  too  little.    Another  of 
the  fallacies  put  forth  at  the  protection  meetings,  and  by  the 
writers  on  that  side  of  the  question,  was,  that  England  had 
already  made  very  great  sacrifices  without  having  received 
any  reciprocity  or  advantageous  concessions  from  other  coun- 
tries— that,  in  fact,  they  had  become  more  stringent  as  we 
had  gone  on    relaxing    our  commercial    policy.  Now, 
what  was  the  fact  ?    Norway,  in  consequence  of  our  mea- 
sures, had  given  us  a  Free  Trade  tariff,  and  had  enabled  us 
to  double  our  exports.    Sweden  hod  neither  moved  one  way 
nor  the  other,  and  her  exports  had  remained  the  same.  The 
trade  with  Russia  (on  whose  hemp  and  flax  we  hod  made 
some  little  reduction,  although  we  had  not  given  the  con 
cessions  or  relaxations  which  we  ought  to  have  given)  had 
increased  from  1,700,000/.  in  183.1  to  2,100,000/.  in  1844 ; 
and  if  we  were  to  admit  Iict  corn  and  tallow  on  easy  terms, 
she  was  prepared  to  give  us  A  relaxation  of  hit  tariff, 


(Cheers.)    The  trade  with  Prussia  told  precisely  the  same 
story.    Owing  to  the  slight  relaxations  we  had  made  in  hor 
favour,  dating  from  the  last  ten  years,  our  exports  thither 
had  trebled.    (Hear,  hear.)    Then  look  at  the  German 
Confederation,  where  our  Government  had  sent  Mr.  M'Gre- 
gor  to  confer  with  the  Zollverein.    Their  answer,  as  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1830,  was,  "  Don't  talk  to 
us  of  commercial  treaties,  so  long  as  you  remain  what  you 
are.    Take  off  your  corn  and  timber  duties,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  ncgociate  with  you.   Yet,  notwithstanding  this  un- 
satisfactory state  of  our  relations,  our  exports  to  Germany, 
had  increased  from  4,400,000/.  in  1830  to  (i,100,000/.in  1844. 
As  to  Lubeck,  Hamburgh,  andBremen,  we  had  nothing  to 
complain  of — their  duties  fluctuated  from  one  to  11£  per 
cent.   Holland  had  a  Free  Trade  tariff.   Belgium  had  been 
slightly  inoculated  by  France,  and  had  laid  extra  duties  on 
some  of  our  goods ;  but  we  had  nevertheless  made  consider- 
able progress  in  our  exports  to  that  country.    We  had  in- 
creased from  800,000/.  in  1835  to  1,400,000/.  in  181 1.  Then 
as  to  France:  by  having  reduced  the  duty  on  her  wines,  we 
had  more  than  doubled  the  consumption  in  England,  and 
increased  very  much  the  revenue.   In  addition  to  that,  our 
exports,  which  in  1885  were  1,500,000/.  in  the  face  of  a  re- 
strictive tariff  had  reached  2,000,000/.  in  1844.  In  the  north 
of  Europe  the  tariffs  were  more  restrictive  than  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  183"),  our  exports  amounted  to 
10,000,000/.,  and  now  they  had  increased  to  14,300,000/. 
This  demonstrated,  without  the  possibility  of  contradiction, 
that  every  relaxation  which  we  had  made  had  given  ad- 
ditional employment  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  and 
added  to  the  wealth,  the  comforts,  and  the  luxuries  of  the 
people.   (Hear,  and  cheers.)    We  were  also  told  that  we  had 
no  evidence  of  the  advantages  of  Free  Trade.    In  disproof  of 
this  assertion  he  would  point  to  the  Channel  Islands,  where 
land  was  higher  than  in  England.    The  chairman  next  re- 
ferred to  Spain  and  Portugal.   Spain,  he  said,  was  prepared 
to  meet  us  with  a  Free  Trade  tariff  if  we  would  take  her 
colonial  sugar,  her  fruits  and  her  wines.    (Cheers.)  He 
had  always  considered  that  Spain  had  beeu  treated  with  in- 
justice ;  and  he  trusted  that  although  the  Prime  Minister 
hod  not  said  much  relative  to  sugar  in  his  budget,  that  he 
had  something  in  view  so  as  to  make  an  advantageous  ar- 
rangement with  Spain.    Portugal  held  the  same  language 
as  Spain.    She  was  prepared  to  admit  the  products  of  our 
industry,  if  we  would  admit  her  wines  and  fruits  at  some- 
thing less  than  the  present  rates.   Gibraltar  was  a  barren 
rock.    Our  exports  thither  amounted  in  1835  to  700,000/. ; 
in  1844  they  were  1,000,000/,;  and  yet  that  was  a  spot  pos- 
sessing no  earthly  advantage  except  Free  Trade.  Sardinia 
had  as  free  a  tariff  as  she  could  have.  Genoa  was  a  free  port; 
in  Tuscany  the  duties  were  very  light.    In  the  Papal  States, 
the  duties  had  been  lowered  very  greatly,  so  as  to  admit  the 
cottons  and  woollens  of  this  country ;  and  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  had  given  a  very  liberal  and  encouraging  tariff, 
so  as  to  continue  and  extend  our  commerce  with  his  domi- 
nions.   Venice  was  a  free  port.   Austria,  to  meet  our  reduc- 
tions, had  since  1838  gradually  reduced  her  tariff;  and  she 
says  that  if  we  will  go  on  and  reduce  our  duties  on  the  im- 
port of  corn,  she  will  make  still  further  reductions.  Greece, 
when  raised  into  a  kingdom,  adopted  in  the  first  instance  a 
very  liberal  tariff.    It  had  since  been  raised  somewhat ;  but 
owing  to  the  cupidity  of  the  officers,  the  tariff  had  been 
made  rather  higher  than  it  ought  to  be  for  a  revenue  tariff. 
(Hear.)    The  duties  probably  amounted  to  about  20  per 
cent.    Turkey  was  as  free  as  could  be  desired.    Egypt  was 
the  same.    Persia  was  in  a  very  peculiar  situation.  Its 
Government,  as   was    well  known,  was  despotic.  Its 
custom  houses  were  let  to  farmers,  to  make  as  much  as  they 
could.   Yet  those  farmers  were  sagacious  enough  to  see  that 
it  was  not  wise  to  lay  on  heavy  duties,  and  those  imposed 
probably  did  not  amount  to  more  than  five  per  cent.  He 
wished  that  the  same  sagacity  was  exhibited  here.    In  Ara- 
bia, the  import  duties  were  five  per  cent.,  including  all 
charges.    China  hud  a  very  good  tariff.    There  merchants 
paid  five  per  cent.,  including  transit  duties.    But,  owing  to 
our  usability  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tea  from  China, 
we  had  only  been  able,  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  to 
increase  our  exports  to  that  country  from  1,300,000/.  to 
2,300,000/.,  and  this.notwithstanding  it  contained  300,000,000 
of  people,  whose  powers  of  consumption  were  illimitable,  if 
they  had  only  the  means  of  payment.   In  Chili  and  Peru, 
the  tariff  fluctuated  from  10  to  25  per  cent.;  in  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Monte  Video,  it  was  about  the  same,  but  the  probability 
was  that  the  duties  there  did  not,  in  fact,  bear  on  us  at  a 
higher  rate  than  from  10  to  15  per  cent.    He  had  the  plea- 
sure of  informing  the  meeting  that  a  new  tariff  had  just  ar- 
rived from  Mexico,  and  that  a  most  liberal  reduetion  had 
been  made  in  it.   As  respected  Brazil,  however,  he  was  sorry 
to  say  that  we  were  placed  in  a  very  different  position, 
owing  to  our  exclusion  of  her  sugars ;  our  exports  had 
been  reduced  from  3,000,000/.  in  1835  to  2,400,000/.  in 
1844.    To  the  United  States,  unfortunately,  our  exports 
had  been  reduced  from  12,000,000/.  in  1835  to  8,000,000/.  in 
1844.     But  if  we  relaxed  our  tariff,  they  would  reduce 
theirs.    Mr.  Walker,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, was  disposed  to  act  in  a  way  highly  advantageous 
to  the  trade  of  this  country,  and  he  (the  chairman)  hoped 
that  the  cessation  of  our  Corn  Laws  would  enable  him 
to  carry  oat  the  views  expressed  by  him.    (Loud cheers.) 
This  would  not  only  have  the  elicct  of  increasing  the 
commerce  between  the  two  countries,  hut.  he  had  no 
doubt  that  it  would  have  the  still  further  happy  effect 
of  preserving  peace    The  extent  of  the  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  might  be  almost  boundless,  pro- 
vided we  remained  in  harmony  and  peace  with  one  another, 
and  both  countries  liberalised  their  tariffs.    (Loud  cheers.) 
He  would  now  take  a  glance  of  the  effects  of  what  had  been 
done  to  protect  the  colonies  of  British  North  America  and 
the  West  Indies.    In  1835,  our  exports  amounted  to 
0,400,000/. ;  in  1844,  they  were  8,800,000/.    Ceylon  and  the 
East  Indies  had  mode  up  for  this  decrease  ;  our  exports 
thither  had  increased  from  4,200,000/.  in  1835  to  7,500,000/. 
in  1844.    He  had  now  carried  his  audience  round  the  globe, 
and  ha  had  no  place  to  allude  to  but  the  little  island  ef  St. 
Thomas's,  which  was  flourishing  and  prosperous  because  it 
was  a  Free  Trade  port.  The  chairman  then  proceeded  to  show, 
by  reference  to  the  measures  adopted  in  Autioch  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  in  Bombay  only  recently,  that 
the  natural  and  free  operations  of  trade  were  the  best  reli- 
ance for  a  country  in  a  time  of  scarcity.    He  concluded  by 
stating  that  the  principal  object  for  which  the  meeting  had 
been  convened  was  to  submit  to  its  consideration  a  peti- 
tion to  Parliament,  approving,  of  course,  of  what  Sir  Robert 
Peel  proposed  to  do,  but  expressing  regret  that  he  had  not 
thoroughly  adopted  Free  Trade  principles.    Mr.  Rathbone 
would  move  the  first  resolution.  (The  Chairman  concluded 
amidst  general  and  worm  applause.) 
Wja,  IUtuuwh,  Est).,  then,  proposed  the  first  reso- 


lution, as  follows: — '•  That  we  have  seen  with  consi- 
derable satisfaction  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
proposed  to  introduce  into  the  Mouse  of  Commons  a  bill 
to  reduce  and  repeal  the  duties  on  various  articles  im- 
ported into  this  country,  by  which  greater  liberty  will  be 
given  to  commerce  and  manufactures.  At  the  same  lime  we 
regret  that  the  proposition  with  respect  to  the  chief  articles 
of  human  food  is  not  such  as  at  once  to  give  that  freedom  to 
their  importation  which  the  necessities  of  the  country  re- 
quire, and  which  is  imperatively  necessary  in  the  present 
alarming  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop." 

Mr.  R.  addressed  the  meeting  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution, which  was  seconded  by  James  Mulleneux,  Esq., 
and  the  motion  being  put  was  carried  unanimously. 

Charles  Holland,  Esq.,  then  proposed  a  second  reso- 
lution, to  the  effect  that  "  the  meeting  were  strongly  of  opi- 
nion that  how,  more  than  ever,  any  duly  on  the  importation 
of  grain  was  undesirable,  and  alike  unjust  to  fanners, 
labourers,  and  every  other  class  of  the  people;  and  that  they, 
therefore,  were  anxious  to  sign  a  county  petitiou  to  the 
House  of  Commons  that  trade  should  be  free."  Mr.  H.  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  Robertson,  Esq.,  who  expn  jed 
his  cordial  approval  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measure  ;  but  while 
he  was  willing  to  regard  it  as  a  very  large  instalment,  he 
desired  the  meeting  not  to  forget  that  it  was  neither  total 
nor  immediate. 

C.  E.  Rawlins,  Esq.,  next  read  a  copy  of  the  county  pe- 
tition, which  he  strongly  urged  every  Free  Trader  to  sign ; 
and  after  Mr.  Lynch,  an  operative,  had  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, and  a  vote  of  thanks  hud  been  passed  to  the  chairman, 
the  assembly,  which  was  very  enthusiastic  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  separated  at  10  o'clock. 


ANTI  CORN-LAW  MEETING  AT  EDIN- 
BURGH—DEFEAT OF  THE  CHARTISTS. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  20th  ult.,  a  meeting  of 
the  working  classes  of  Edinburgh  was  held  in  the  United 
Secession  Church,  Cowgate,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
petitioning  Parliament  for  the  immediate  and  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  The  meeting  originated  at  an  assemblage 
of  delegates,  representing  forty  of  the  principal  workshops  in 
the  city.  The  church,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  crowded  to  excess. 

Mr.  Charles  Ross,  an  operative,  was  called  to  the  chair. 
He  introduced  the  subject  id  a  very  excellent  speech,  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  that  Sir  R.  Peel's  measure,  however 
satisfactory  as  a  great  step  in  advance,  was  by  no  means 
calculated,  as  a  whole,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Sarjent,  journeyman  hatter,  proposed  the  first  resolu- 
tion in  an  admirable,  able,  and  pointed  speech.  He  began 
by  denying  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  was  a  party- 
question,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  noticed  some  of 
the  absurd  statements  made  at  the  agricultural  meetings  in 
England,  He  referred  first  to  Lord  Ingestre's  advice  to  the 
fanners  of  Lichfield  "  to  keep  their  powder  dry,"  next  to  the 
Duks  of  Norfolk's  famous  "  curry  powder"  recipe — and  last 
of  all  to  the  threat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  leave  the 
country  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed.  There  was  some- 
thing truly  amazing  in  the  very  supposition  of  this  beautiful 
trio  emigrating  from  the  country,  with  the  farmers  of  Lich- 
field arrayed  in  procession  under  the  hereditary  Grand  Mar- 
shal of  England,  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  piper  playing  the 
"  Rogue's  March,"  with  a  banner  bearing  the  well-known 
couplet — 

"  True  patriots  we ;  for  be  it  understood 

We  leave  our  country  for  our  country's  good." 

(Great'  laughter  and  applause.)  But  he  would  warn  the 
aristocracy  to  beware.  Let  them  remember  that  one  of  the 
first  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  was  the  scarcity  and 
dearness  of  provisions. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  whsn  a 
serious  interruption  was  attempted  by  some  Chartists,  one  of 
whom  denqunced  the  League  as  a  blasphemous  combination 
to  thwart  the  designs  of  Providence  as  manifested  in  that 
mysterious  visitation, — the  potato-blight.  Amidst  hisses, 
groans,  laughter,  and  confusion,  the  leaders  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  were  declared  by  one  of  these  intelligent 
Chartists  to  be  "a  set  of  deep,  designing,  money-mougeriiig 
rogues."  One  of  them  maintained  and  reiterated  with  im- 
perturbable gravity,  that  the  League  itself  was  a  fiendish 
caper, — a  cunning  device  of  the  evil  one,  to  multiply  bread 
in  the  wilderness,  and  to  work  mischief. 

The  Chartist  orators  were  ultimately  pushed  off  the  plat- 
form in  the  heat  and  climax  of  their  eloquence,  and  the 
great  mass  of  this  large  and  intelligent  assemblage,  were 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic  in  support  of  the  Free  Trade 
resolutions.  The  meeting  broke  up  about  half-past  eleven 
o'clock. 


Free  Trade  Triumphant. — On  Friday  evening,  Jan. 
30th,  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  working  classes 
of  this  town  and  vicinity  took  place  in  the  Flowery-Field 
School  Room,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  memorial  to  her 
most  gracious  Majesty,  praying  for  a  total,  immediate,  and] 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  present  corn  and  provision  jaws. 
The  first  resolution,  which  contained  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting,  "  That  all  restrictions  on  the  fiee  importation  of 
corn  is  unwise,  unjust,  and  a  grievance,"  was  proposed  by 
an  Irishman,  and  seconded  by  an  Englishman  (which  shows 
the  unity  that  exists  between  all  classes  on  the  present  sub- 
ject), and  was  ably  supported  in  a  speech  of  great  lengih  by 
a  Mr.  Brewer,  from  Bolton,  who  declared  himself  a  repealer 
since  the  days  of  Peterloo,  and  showed  how  the  system  of 
protection  and  the  Corn  Law  acted  on  the  farm  labourer, 
and  eulogised  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  for 
their  exertions,  and  sat  down  amidst  loud  applause.  The 
resolution  was  put  from  the  chair,  and  passed  unanimously. 
The  next  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  memorial  was 
moved  and  seconded,  and  passed  unanimously.  Several 
working  men  addressed  the  meeting,  alter  which  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,  manufacturer, 
for  his  kindness  in  lending  the  use  of  the  school  room, 
another  to  the  choir,  and  the  meeting  quietly  dispersed. 


The  Rev.  W.  Ferguson,  dissenting  minister  of  Bicester, 
Oxon,bcgs  toinform  his  friends,  through  the  medium  ofTHE 
League,  that  he  has  received  the  following  sums  and  gifts, 
for  the  poor  peasantry  and  starving  mechanics  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood:— From  J.  Bell,  Esq.,  Wandsworth,  10/.;  a 
Friend  in  Hackney,  10s.;  J.  Bunting,  Esq.,  and  others,  1° 
smock-frocks ;  W.  5/. ;  L.  of  Yarmouth,  for  J.  Hubbock,  of 
OoJtely  Bucks,  JOs. ;  A.  Muirhead,  of  Falkirk,  10s, 
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REGISTRATION  APPEALS. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS. 

DECISION  ON  THE  "  SPLITTING  ACT,"  WEST  BIDING 
OF  YORK. 

Alexander  v.  Newman. — The  case  was  heard  last  Mi- 
chaelmas Term. 

Case. — At  a  court  held  to  revise  the  list  of  voters  for  the 
parish  of  Lockwood,  Joseph  Bottomlev,  and  thirty-four  other 
persons,  claimed  to  have  their  names  inserted  in  the  register 
of  voters,  as  owners,  each  respectively  of  one  undivided 
thirty-fifth  part  of  freehold  land  and  buildings  at  Lockwood. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows: — Joseph  Bottomley 
being  desirous  of  obtaining  a  qualification  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  members  for  the  West  Biding  of  the  county  of 
York,  some  time  in  the  month  of  January,  1840,  called 
upon  an  agent  of  a  political  association,  in  the  town  of  Hud- 
dersfield,  and  requested  him  to  obtain  a  vote  for  him.  Joseph 
Bottomley  wished  to  obtain  a  qualification  as  cheaply  as  he 
could,  but  did  not  care  about  the  nature  or  situation  of  the 
property,  provided  it  would  confer  the  right  of  voting,  and 
did  not  occasion  an  outlay  of  money  beyond  what  would  give 
a  qualification,  the  same  time  securing  the  ordinary  rate  of 
interest.  His  motive  in  applying  to  the  agent  was  not,  how- 
ever, for  the  investment  of  money  in  land  or  buildings,  but 
only  to  acquire  the  right  of  voting.  Some  time  iu  the  mouth 
of  January,  Messrs  C  *  «  *  ,  manufacturers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Huddersfield,  authorised  the  said  agent  to  sell 
for  them  certain  lands  and  cottages  for  the  sumofiliOO., 
their  only  object  being  to  increase  the  number  of  voters  for 
the  West  Riding  of  York.  They  were  not  in  want  of  money, 
and  would  not  sell  any  portion  of  their  real  estate,  but  it  wus 
only  for  the  reason  before  mentioned.  The  agent  that 
Messrs  C.  employed  in  this  transaction  was  not  their  general 
attorney,  but  was  only  the  agent  of  the  before  mentioned 
Association ;  he  had  publicly  caused  advertisements  to  be 
placed  in  the  newspapers  inviting  parties  either  to  sell  or 
purchase  small  freeholds  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  them- 
selves, and  referring  to  himself  as  an  agent,  iu  consequence 
of  such  authority  from  Messrs.  C.  ;  and  from  instructions 
received  from  Joseph  Bottomley  and  many  other  persons 
similarly  disposed, he  arranged  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  said 
lauds  and  cottages  to  Joseph  Bottomley  and  thirty-four  other 
persons,  as  tenants  in  common,  for  the  sum  of  1 400/.  The 
conveyance  was  accordingly  prepared  by  the  agent,  and  duly 
executed  by  Joseph  Bottomley,  on  the  22nd  day  of  January 
last,  on  which  occasion  he  paid  his  portion  of  the  purchase 
money,  viz.,  40/.,  to  the  agent,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  C,  and 
]/.  towards  the  agent's  bill  of  costs  :  on  the  same  day  a  lease 
of  the  land  and  cottages  was  executed  by  Bottomley  and 
thirty-four  other  tenants  in  common,  to  the  vendors,  Messrs. 
C,  for  the  period  of  fifteen  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  70/., 
which  rent  had  since  been  duly  paid.  The  land  and  cottages 
are  within  a  very  short  distance  of  Messrs.  C.'s  mill,  and 
were  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  and  are  still  iu 
the  occupation  of  persons  employed  at  their  own  mill.  The 
conveyance  was  bona  fide,  and  the  purchase  money  was  the 
money  of  Joseph  Bottomley,  aud  the  several  other  purchasers. 
There  was  no  secret  trust  or  reservation  in  favour  of  the 
sellers,  nor  any  agreement  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
elective  franchise  should  be  exercised  by  the  .'15  purchasers, 
or  nny  of  them;  nor  had  any  of  them  any  communication 
with  Messrs  C.  They,  aud  the  30  purchasers  entertained 
the  same  public  opinion:  and  though  there  was  no  immediate 
consent  between  them,  the  only  objects  of  the  transactions 
on  both  sides  was  to  multiply  voices  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  for  the  West  Riding  of  York.  Upon  these 
facts,  the  claim  of  Joseph  Bottomley,  to  have  his  name  inserted 
in  the  list  of  voters,  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the 
case  came  within  the  statute  7th  and  8th  Wm.  III.,  chap. 
25,  commonly  called  the"  Splitting  Act"  as  being  a  conveyance 
made  in  order  to  multiply  voices,  or  to  split  and  divide,  the 
interest  in  houses,  or  land,  among  several  persons  to  enable 
them  to  vote  at  elections,  and,  therefore  were  void,  and  of 
none  effect.  The  revising  barrister  decided  that  the  statute 
did  not  apply  to  this  case,  aud  that  the  claimauts  were  enti- 
tled to  have  their  names  retained  on  the  list. 

This  was  a  consolidated  appeal,  and  nine  other  names 
were  to  abide  the  decision  of  the  court  in  the  foregoing  case. 

Judgment.  —  Chief  Justice  Tindai.. — This  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  revising  barrister  for  the  West 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  raises  the  distinct  question 
whether  a  conveyance  to  a  body  of  purchasers  as  tenants  in 
common  is  void  under  the  7th  section  of  the  statute  7th  and 
8th  of  Wm.  III.,  chap.  20,  such  conveyance  being  made 
on  the  part  of  the  vendor  and  the  vendees,  with  the  avowed 
and  only  object  of  multiplying  voices  at  elections,  and  gain 
the  franchise ;  it  being  at  the  same  time  a  bona  fide  con- 
veyance, made  on  a  contract  of  sale,  where  the  purchase 
money  had  been  paid  and  possession  of  the  land  really 
taken,  and  kept  under  the  conveyance,  and  where  there  was 
uo  search,  trust,  or  reservation  in  favour  of  the  seller,  nor 
any  stipulation  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  elective  should 
he  exercised  ?  The  question  is  undoubtedly  one  of  consi- 
derable importance,  not  only  as  it  involves  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  election  law,  but  as  it  applies  to  a  large  nunlber  of 
the  cases  reserved  for  our  determination.  It  has  been  argued 
before  us,  both  on  the  present  and  other  reserved  cases  that 
will  depend  upon  a  proper  construction  of  the  statute  above  re- 
ferred to,  taking  into  consideration  at  the  same  time  the  sta- 
tutes subsequently  passed  and  relating  to  the  same  subject 
matter,  that  if  the  conveyance  in  question  was  not  a  void  con- 
veyance then  that  the  several  persons  claiming  the  right  to  vote 
under  it  were  entitled  to  have  their  names  retained  on  the 
h*t  of  voters  for  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York. 
Even  if  the  statutes  7  and  8  Will.  III.  were  the  only  sta- 
tutes passed  upon  the  subject,  and  if  that  passage  were  to 
be  construed  strictly  by  the  very  letter,  we  think  its  provi- 
sions cannot  be  held  to  extend  to  the  case  of  any  conveyance 
made  on  a  really  bona  fide  contract  for  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  land,  but  that  the  statute  was  intended  to  apply  to 
fictitious  conveyances  that  had  nothing  more  than  the  form 
and  appearance  of  a  conveyance,  the  parchment  and  the  seal 
only — the  parties  thereto  having  lawfully  agreed  and  in- 
tended that  no  interest  should  uctually  pass  thereby.  The 
first  observation  that  arises  upon  the  statute  of 
William  1IJ.  as  to  the  provision  now  under  discussion 
is  that  the  clause  is  declaratory  simply  of  the  com- 
mon law.  The  first  branch  of  that  section  creates  a  new 
law.  It  is  thereby  enacted,  "  That  no  person  shall  have  a 
vote  at  elections  by  reason  of  any  trust,  estate,  or  mortgage, 
unless  such  trustee  or  mortgagee  be  in  actual  possession  or 
in  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  same  estate;  but  that 
the  mortgagee  or  cestui'/tie  frwtt  in  possession  shall  and  may 
vote  for  the  same  estate  ;"  but  the  second  branch  of  the  sec- 
tion, which  is  not  now  under  discussion,  is  framed  very  dif- 
ferently, and  by  this  latter  branch,  "  all  conveyances,  in  order 
(o  multiply  voices  aud  split  and  divide  the  interest  iu  «ny 


houses  and  lands  among  several  persons,  to  enable  them  to 
vote  at  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  void  and  of  none  effect."  This  im- 
portant distinction  proves  incontestibly  that  the  latter  fact 
was  intended  only  to  declure  the  law  as  it  stood,  giving  to 
it  the  greater  weight  and  sanction  of  a  legislative  declaration. 
The  first  question,  therefore,  is,  what  conveyances  made  in 
order  to  multiply  voices  at  elections  would  be  void  at  com- 
mon law  ?  The  right  of  voting  for  knights  of  the  shire, 
given  by  the  common  law,  is  acquired  by  the  two  statutes, 
the  8th  &  10th  of  Henry  VI.,  being  given  to  such  people 
dwelling  and  resident  in  each  shire,  whereof  every  man 
shall  have  freehold  in  the  some  county  to  the  value  of  40s. 
by  the  year,  at  least,  clear  of  all  charges,  and  there  was 
no  restriction  or  prohibition  by  the  common  law  against  any 
man's  purchasing  freeholds  within  the  counties  of  a  sufficient 
amount  to  qualify  him  to  vote,  uor  on  the  other  hand  against 
any  man's  telling  the  same  to  one  or  any  number  of  pur- 
chasers, although  the  object  of  the  seller  and  purchaser 
might  be  that  the  purchaser  would  acquire  a  vote;  and, con- 
sequently, that  the  number  of  votes  should  be  thereby  in- 
creased. By  the  common  law,  therefore,  no  conveyance 
really  and  honestly  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  such 
contract  into  effect  was  void.  But  by  the  common  law,  from 
the  earliest  times,  a  conveyance,  however  perfect  in  point  of 
form,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  been  originally  intended 
by  a  secret  act  or  understanding  between  the  parties  never 
to  have  any  legal  effect,  as  a  conveyance,  was  always  held  to 
be  void,  whatever  the  secret  object  and  purpose  of  the  par- 
ties in  making  such  conveyance  might  be.  The  old  text 
writers  have  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  "  the  law  abhors 
covin,  aud  any  covincr's  act  shall  be  void  ;  "  and  it  is  on 
that  principle  unquestionably  that  a  conveyance,  made  iu 
order,  or  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  qualification  to  vote  at 
elections,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  if  made  with  the  secret 
intention  and  design  that  it  should  fail  to  beevidenceof  any 
contract  between  the  parties  themselves,  shall  pass  nointerest 
and  have  no  effect,  would  be  fraudulent,  and  void  at  common 
law.  Lord  Somers.andit  is  impossible  to  name  an  authority  of 
greater  weight  on  a  subject  of  the  nature  of  the  present,  is  ex- 
press to  this  point  in  an  observation  made  by  him  on  the  trial 
of  the  case  of  Onslaw  v.  the  Bailiff  of  Hasleniere,  for  miscon- 
duct, as  the  returning  officer,  on  which  occasion  it  was 
proved  that  many  of  the  voter*  claimed,  under  conveyances, 
of  very  many  insignificant  parts  of  burgage  laud  that  had 
been  lately  made,  and  fraudulently  contrived  to  make  votes 
against  the  election.  He  lays  it  down  thus — "  this  case 
should  be  a  caution  to  places  having  rights  of  election 
against  making  votes,  by  splitting  burgess  freeholds  by  such 
fraudulent  conveyances,  all  such  fraudulent  conveyances  as 
are  not  clearly  made  bona  fide,  a  good  consideration  being 
in  that  case  held  to  be  void  by  the  common  law." — (See 
Lord  Somers's  Tracts.)  He  thus  draws  a  very  marked  dis- 
tinction between  conveyances  made  to  give  qualifications 
where  they  are  really  honest,  and  where  they  are  fraudulent 
and  fictitious,  making  the  latter  only  void  at  common  law ; 
and  as  this  trial  took  place  only  about  fifteen  years  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  statute  of  William  the  Third, 
the  language  of  Lord  Somers  affords  strong  evidence 
of  how  the  common  law  stood  at  the  time  of  pass- 
ing that  act.  Again,  the  very  language  of  the  statute 
of  William  seems  to  point  to  the  necessary  conclusion  that 
real  and  bona  fide  conveyances  were  not  intended  to  be 
abolished,  although  the  motive  and  purpose  of  the  parties 
might  be  that  of  multiplying  voices  at  elections,  but  such 
conveyances  only  made  for  that  purpose,  were  fraudulent 
and  fictitious.  The  statute  says,  "  All  conveyances  in  order 
to  multiply  voices"  are  declared  to  be  void  :  it  names  a  "  con 
vevance"  only,  and  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  any 
contract  for  sale  on  which  a  real  conveyance  was 
grounded,  nor  seeks  to  deal  in  any  manner  with  the  estate 
and  interest  on  the  land  affected  by  the  contract  of  sale,  nor 
provides  for  the  reverting  of  the  land  which  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  purchaser  under  a  consideration,  nor  for 
the  repayment  of  the  purchase  money  to  the  purchaser :  all 
which  provisions  might  well  be  expected  if  the  conveyance 
on  a  real  bona  fide  contract  of  sale  is  not  a  fictitious  con- 
veyance, ODly  was  intended  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  the 
motive  on  which  it  was  entered  into.  And  this  is  the  more 
striking,  as  in  the  very  same  section  provision  is  made  as  to 
the  estate  of  trustees  and  mortgagees,  so  that  the  mind  of 
the  legislature  must  have  been  awakened  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  pretended  conveyances  which  conveyed 
no  estate,  and  one  which  was  the  completion  of  a  real 
contract  between  the  seller  and  purchaser.  Accord- 
ing to  the  distinction  laid  down  by  Lord  Thurlow,  that  if 
the  jus  disponendum  remains  in  any  other  person  it  is  no 
longer  in  the  person  who  conveys  a  right  to  transfer  an  estate 
that  remains  in  another ;  and  if  the  words  of  the  statute  do 
not  in  their  strict  and  necessary  construction  compel  us  to 
hold  a  conveyance  made  for  the  completion  of  a  bona  fide 
contract  of  sale  to  be  bad  on  the  ground  that  the  object  of 
the  parties  was  to  multiply  voices  at  an  election,  there  is  no 
general  principle  on  which  those  words  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended. The  object  of  increasing  the  number  of  freeholders 
at  a  county  election  is  not  an  object  in  itself  against  the  law, 
or  morality,  or  sound  policy;  there  is  nothiug  injurious  to 
the  community  in  one  man  saying  to  another,  "  Buy  that 
land  for  the  direct  purpose  of  giving  or  acquiring  a  qualifica- 
tion. The  object  to  be  effected  is  neither  malum  in  se, 
nor  malum  prohibitum ;  on  the  contrary,  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  persons  enjoying  the  elective  franchise  has  been  held 
by  many  to  be  beneficial  to  the  constitution ;  and  it  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  the  essential  object  of  the  legislature, 
in  possing  the  late  Act  for  the  registration  of  the  people 
of  England  and  Wales.  What  ground  can  therefore  exist  for 
extending  to  real  and  honest  proceedings  the  words  of 
the  statute,  which  may  be  fully  satisfied  by  giving  them 
the  force  of  avoiding  public  conveyances  only..  It  is  further 
to  be  observed,  that  holding  the  statute  of  William  to  extend 
to  r  conveyonce  made,  or  real  sale,  would  be  productive  of 
much  inoonvenience  and  injury  to  all  claiming  uuder  the 
purchaser.  The  object  and  purpose  which  this  is  intended 
to  effect,  caunot  be  displayed  ou  the  face  of  the  conveyance 
bill,  is  altogether  coueealed  in  the  breasts  of  the  parties 
themselves,  so  that  by  the  larger  construction  of  the  statute 
contended  for  on  the  part  of  the  appellant  at  any  future  time, 
and  between  other  parties  than  those  to  the  original  con- 
veyance, this  illegal  motive,  if  brought  to  light  by  accident 
or  otherwise,  might  destroy  the  title  to  an  estate  in  whoseso- 
ever hands  it  might  be,  for  a  sum  really  paid,  or  where  there 
were  two  purchasers ;  or  it  may  he  perhaps  even  the  con- 
veyance of  part  of  the  sellers  land  to  one  other  person,  if  the 
object  w  as  that  above  mentioned,  must  be  held  to  be  void  on 
such  a  construction  of  the  Act  as  this.  A  landlord  of  an 
estate  could  not  sell  any  part  of  it  bona  fide,  and  for  a  full 
consideration  in  money,  to  two  different  purchasers,  or  per- 
haps to  one  only,  if  the  object  of  such  side  was  to  give  the 


purchaser  a  vote  for  the  county,  for  the  creation  of  two,  or 
perhaps  one  only,  is  equally  within  the  principle,  though  not 
in  an  equal  degree  of  multiplication  of  views  at  one  election, 
aud  splittiug  and  dividing  the  interest  in  houses  and  lands 
amongst  several  persons.  Taking,  therefore,  the  literal  con- 
struction of  the  words  of  the  statute  of  William,  to  make  only 
bona  fide  conveyances  absolutely  void,  would  very  much 
fetter  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  landed  property,  and 
create  insecurity  in  the  sale  of  estates.  Upon  these  various 
grounds,  and  for  these  considerations,  we  think  the  sounder 
construction  of  the  statute  of  William,  taken  by  itself,  is,  that 
by  conveyances  made  in  order  to  multiply  voices  which  arc 
thereby  declared  to  be  void,  are  intended,  such  conveyances 
only  as  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act  would  have 
been  held  to  be  void  by  the  common  law ;  that  is,  convey- 
ances intended  by  the  parties  not  to  transfer  any  real  inter- 
est in  the  land,  but  made  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying 
voices  at  elections,  and  for  that  pnrpose  solely.  And  as  to  the 
observation  made  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  that  if  they 
would  be  void  by  the  common  law,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
making  them  so  by  the  statute,  it  may  be  a  sufficient  answer 
that  it  was  thought  desirable  when  such  baneful  practices  as 
those  described  by  Lord  Thurlow,  were  in  daily  practice,  to 
promulgate  this  doctrine  of  common  law  to  sheriffs'  and 
other  officers,  upon  whom  the  duty  of  conducting  an  elec- 
tion was  cast,  and  to  give  to  it  the  additional  weight  and 
solemnity  of  a  legislative  declaration.  If,  however,  any 
doubt  existed  on  the  construction  of  the  statute  of  Wm. 
III.  when  considered  by  itself,  such  doubt  will  be  removed 
when  the  subsequent  statutes  made  upon  the  same  subject 
to  effectuate  more  fully  the  same  object  are  taken  into  con  ■ 
sideration.  The  next  statute  to  which  reference  is  made  is 
the  10th  of  Anne,  c.  28,  which  is  not  so  wide  in  its  operation 
as  the  statute  of  William;  for  whilst  the  former  statute  by  its 
general  terms  extends  to  all  elections  where  the  right  of  voting 
depended  on  the  ownership  of  lands  in  counties  or  boroughs, 
the  statute  of  Anne  is  confined  exclusively  to  multiply  votes 
in  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire.  This  statute  is  en 
titled  an  act  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  fraudulent 
conveyances,  in  order  to  multiply  votes  for  electing  knights 
of  shires  to  serve  in  Parliament,"  the  very  title  of  the  Act 
leading  to  the  inference  that  it  is  directed  not  against  all 
conveyances  for  all  purposes,  but  against  fraudulent  convey- 
ances only.  The  Act  then  begins  bj  reciting  the  7th  sec- 
tion of  the  7th  &  8th  William  III.,  in  which  this  question 
arises,  and  it  then  further  recites,  "  That  many  fraudulent 
practices  have  been  used  of  late  to  create  and  multiply  votes." 
The  recital,  therefore,  is  more  as  a  title,  not  pointing  out  the 
distinction  in  the  creation  of  votes  by  fraudulent  and  fie-, 
titious  means,  and  the  making  real  votes,  the  latter  of  which, 
could  not  be  considered,  in  the  language  of  the  recital,  to  be 
injurious  to  those  persons  who  had  just  rights  to  eleot;  and 
the  1st  section  goes  ou  to  enact  that,  "  all  estates  aud  con- 
veyances whatever  made  to  any  persons  in  any  fraudulent 
or  collusive  manner  or  purpose  to  qualify  him.  to  give  his  or 
their  votes  at  such  elections  of  knights  of  the  shire  (subject, 
nevertheless,  to  conditions  or  agreements  to  defeat  or  deter- 
mine such  estate  or  to  reconvey  the  same),  shall  be  deemed 
aud  taken  against  those  persons  who  executed  the  same  as 
free  and  absolute,  and  be  holden  and  enjoyed  by  all  and  every 
such  persons  to  whom  such  conveyance  shall  be  me,';, . 
as  aforesaid,  freely  and  absolutely  acquitted,  exonerated, 
and  discharged  of  and  from  all  manner  of  trusts,  conditions, 
clauses  of  re-entry,  powers  of  revocation,  provisos  of  redemp- 
tion, &c,  and  all  devises  whatsoever  shall  be  null  and  void; 
and  the  act  then  goes  on  to  enact  that  the  securities  given, 
for  the  performance  of  such  frosts  shall  be  void,  and  it  ira 
poses  a  penalty  of  40/.  on  every  person  executing  such  con- 
veyances or  writings  under  hiin.  And  we  oonsider  this 
latter  statute  to  be  a  legislative  exposition  of  the  olause  of 
the  statute  of  William  therein  set  forth.  The  avoiding  con- 
veyances, made  in  order  to  multiply  voloes  at  elections,  was 
meant  by  the  other  statute  to  be  oonfiued  to  such  convey- 
ances only  as  were  fraudulent  and  fictitious — to  conveyances 
which  are  such  in  form  only,  aud  never  intended  to  pass,  or 
except  such  as  were  accompanied  by  some  secret  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  granter ;  and  not  to  extend  to  bona  fide 
conveyances  made  in  completion  of  an  actual  contract  of 
sale  and  purchase  of  land ;  for  the  statute  of  Anne  is  ex-i 
pressly  limited  to  fraudulent  conveyances,  and  it  cannot  lip 
understood  that  a  statute  passed  to  render  the  former  statute 
of  William  more  efficacious  as  to  the  county  elections, 
should  be  less  compreheusive  in  its  provisions  than 
the  former  statute,  or  that  the  former  should 
comprise  within  its  provisions  bona  fide  conveyances, 
and  the  latter  be  restricted  to  fraudulent  conveyances  only. 
The  statute  of  Anne  meets  the  evil  intended  to  be  met, 
though  by  a  very  different  provision  to  that  contained  in  thp 
statute  of  William ;  for,  whilst  the  statute  of  William  is 
contented,  by  simply  declaring  the  fraudulent  conveyance 
void,  thus  leaving  the  grantor  and  grantee  as  if  the  convey- 
ance had  never  been  made,  the  statute  of  Anne,  on  the  con- 
trary, provides  that  a  fraudulent  conveyance  made  to  give  a 
qualification,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  against  those  per- 
sons who  executed  the  same,  as  free  and  absolute,  and  be 
holden  and  enjoyed  by  all  and  every  such  persou,  or  persons, 
to  whom  such  conveyance  shall  be  made,  as  aforesaid,  freely 
and  absolutely  discharged  from  any  manner  of  trusts  or  con- 
ditions, for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
precludes  the  grantee  from  putting  it  in  force,  by  making  him 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £i0  to  the  common  informer;  the  le- 
gislature, probably  thinking  the  practice  of  granting  fraudu- 
lent and  collusive  conveyances  would  be  effectually  checked 
by  making  them  good  against  the  grantor,  and  frustrating 
the  object  of  the  grantee.  But  this  provision  never  could,  in 
reason  aud  sense,  be  meant  to  apply  to  a  conveyance  on  a 
real  sale  of  laud  where  the  Beller  already  had  received  the 
purchase  money,  and  consequently  had  always  intended  the 
grant  to  be  good  against  himself.  The  statute  of  Anne  ap- 
pears conclusive  as  to  the  distinction  between  fraudulent 
and  real  conveyances  to  create  votes.  The  next  statute  that 
touches  the  question  is  the  18th  of  Geo.  II.,  chap.  18,  sec,  0. 
The  enactment  contained  therein  makes  a  distinction  so 
often  adverted  to.  The  statute  enacts  that  no  person  shall 
vote  m  respect  of  any  right  of  any  freehold  estate  which  was 
made  or  granted  fraudulently  for'  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
him  to  give  a  vote.  Therefore  there  is  the  statute  of  Anns 
prohibiting  and  voiding,not  in  every  case  where  the  estate  is 
conveyed  for  the  object  of  enabling  him  to  vote,  but  in  such 
case  only  where  it  is  fraudulently  made  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose; that  is,  where  the  grantee  of  an  estate,  although  be 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  grant  to  take  under  it,  does  in 
reality  as  between  the  parties  themselves  take  none, 
where  it  is  accompanied  by  a  secret  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  grantee.  In  the  course  of  one  of  the  arguments 
before  us,  some  stress  was  laid  by  the  counsel  contend- 
ing for  their  legality  as  by  the  statute  58  Geo,  III.,  chap, 
but  that  which  was  passed  to  explain  and  amend 
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the  statute  of  William  III.,  and  after  reciting  that  doubts 
had  been  entertained  whether  devises  by  will,  made  in  such 
cases  and  for  such  purposes  as  those  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mer statute  were  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  that 
act,  the  statute  then  enacts  that  all  devises  by  will  made  in 
such  cases  and  for  such  purposes,  as  by  the  act  of  William 
are  described,  are  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  conveyances 
within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  act,  as  if  the 
same  had  been  therein  specially  mentioned."  In  the 
agreement  it  was  thought  somewhat  singular  that  the  58ld  of 
George  III.  should  refer  to  the  statute  of  William  and  not  to 
the  statute  of  Anne,  unless  the  statute  of  William  was  in 
full  operation,  notwithstanding  the  stattute  of  Anne  ;  but  to 
this  it  mav  be  answered,  that  a  reference  may  well  have  been 
made  to  the  statute  of  William  because  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  was  that  a  devise  to  give  a  fraudulent  qualifica- 
tion should  be  altogether  void;  whereas,  if  reference  had  been 
made  to  the  statute  of  Anne,  it  would  have  been  good  against 
the  devisor  or  the  heirs  of  the  devisee.  The  object  of  the 
statute  was  to  write  the  word  "  devises"  with  the  statute 
of  William,  and  devises  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  law  is  applied  to  conveyances.  If  the  devise  was 
fradulent,  and  never  intended  to  pass  the  land  by  means  of 
the  secret  contract  of  the  devisor,  nor  left  so  that  the  heirs  of 
the  devisee  could  not  take  or  convey,  the  statute  of  George 
the  Third  would  hold  that  devise  in  the  same  predicament  as 
a  conveyance ;  but  if  by  will  a  father  devised  to  his  son  an 
estate  of  40s.  a  year,  intending  to  qualify  him  to  vote  for  the 
county,  and  the  son  entered  and  took  possession  of  the  land 
without  any  secret  understanding  or  reservation  on  his  part, 
that  devise  would  be  in  the  same  predicament  as  a  convey- 
ance for  that  purpose,  and  would  be  good.  Therefore,  on 
the  whole  state  of  the  case,  considering  the  statute  of  William 
by  itself,  and  with  reference  also  to  the  latter  acts,  we  think  a 
conveyance  made  in  completion  oi&bona  fide  contract  of  sale, 
where*  the  money  passes  from  the  buv  er  to  the  seller,  and 
the  possession  also  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  and  where 
there  is  no  secret  reservation  or  trust  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  is  not  avoided  by  reason  of  the  object  or  motive  of 
the  purchaser  and  seller  being  to  multiply  voices  of  an 
election,  and  as  the  revising  barrister  has  by  his  finding 
brought  the  present  case  within  that  distinction,  we  think 
the  decision  by  which  he  retains  the  names  of  the  purchasers 
on  the  list  of  voters  was  right,  and  ought  to  be  affirmed. 

Riley,  Appellant,  v.  Crossley,  Respondent. — 
Chief  Justice  Tindal. — This  case  turns  upon  the  same 
point  in  reference  to  that  which  we  have  just  decided  on  the 
appeal  from  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  in 
which  Alexander  was  the  appellant,  and  Newman  the 
respondent.  The  facts  differ  in  some  particulars,  but 
they  do  in  substance  bring  this  case  within  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  we  there  laid  down,  namely,  a  con- 
veyance made  to  carry  into  effect  a  bona  fide  contract  of  sale, 
when  the  purchase  money  is  paid,  and  the  possession  taken 
without  any  secret  reservation  or  trust  whatsoever,  by  the 
purchaser  or  seller,  is  not  such  a  conveyance  as  is  intended 
to  be  made  void  by  the  statute  of  William  the  Third  or  the 
subsequent  Acts,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  made  an  order 
and  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  voices  at  an  election,  or 
splitting  and  dividing  the  interest,  but  that  the  statute  in- 
tended to  avoid  such  conveyances  only  made  for  the  purpose, 
as  were  in  themselves  fraudulent  and  coUusive  ;  so  that  as 
jn  this  case  the  revising  barrister  has  found  no  fraud  in  fact. 
pat  haB  held  the  conveyance  to  be  in  other  respects  good,  and 
only  void  because  made  in  order  to  multiply  voices  at  elec- 
tions, and  ha3  therefore  struck  out  the  names  of  the  2o 
claimant?  entered  in  the  case  from  the  list  of  voters.  We 
think  the  decision  wrong,  and  that  the  same  must  he  re- 
versed, and  the  claimants  restored  to  the  list. 
Decision  reversed. 

Chief  Justice  Tindal. — As  to  the  five  remaining  deci- 
sions of  the  revising  banisters  that  stood  over  to  await  the 
determination  of  the  case  of  Alexander  v.  Newman,  in  all 
of  which,  it  was  stated  by  the  learned  counsel  engaged,  that 
they  were  not  distinguishable  in  any  main  point  from  that, 
it  becomes  uhneccessary  to  say  more  than  that  we  think  the 
case  of 

Reswick,  Appellant,  v.  Ashurch,  Respondent. — We 
think  the  same  was  properly  decided  that  the  names  of  the 
respondents  should  have  remained  on  the  lists,  and  we  affirm 
the  decision  accordingly. 

In  the  case  of 

Beswick,  Appellant,  v.  Aked,  Respondent,  we  think 
the  incision  of  the  revising  banister,  by  which  the  names  of 
the  respondent  and  thirty-one  others,  claimants,  have  been 
retained  on  the  list,  is  right,  and  the  decision  should  be 
affirmed. 

!  u  the  case  of 

Tpobnley,  Appellant,  v.  Aspland,  Respondent,  the 
decision  of  the  revising  barrister  that  the  names  of  the  nine 
claimants  should  be  retained  on  the  list  of  voters,  was  right, 
and  affirm  the  same. 

In  the  case  of 

Newton,  Appellant,  v.  Habgreaves,  Respondent. 
— We  think  the  decision  of  the  revising  barrister,  that  the 
names  mentioned  in  the  case  should  be  retained  on  the  regis- 
ter is  a  right  decision,  and  we  affirm  the  3ame.  This  case  is 
so  far  distinguishable  from  all  the  former  ones,  that  this 
transaction  is  not  a  purchase  or  sale  for  the  consideration  of 
money,  but  this  is  a  conveyance  by  a  father  to  his  two  sons, 
in  consideration  of  natural'love,  and  effectual;  inasmuch,  how 
ever,  as  the  law  acknowledges  the  consideration  of  natural 
love,  and  affection,  in  the  cast  of  father  and  son,  to  be  as  good 
a  consideration  to  raise  a  use,  as  a  pecuniary  consideration, 
between  strangers,  and  as  there  is  no  fraud  in  fact  found  by 
the  barrister,  and  we  are  not  to  infer  it  from  any  circumstances 
stated  in  the  case ;  and  the  question  reserved,  being,  whether 
conveyance  is  void  by  reason  of  the  statute?  we  do,  on  this 
point,  think  the  decision  of  the  revising  barrister  should'he 
affirmed.  * 
Rut  in  the  case  of 

Rawlins,  Appellant,  t.  Bremker,  Respondent, 
in  which,  the  revising  barrister  held  the  conveyance  made 
under  circumstances  substantially  the  same  as  the  hist  case, 
to  be  void  by  reason  of  the  statute  of  Wm.  111.,  we  think  the 
decision  wrong  ,and  reverse  the  same  accordingly. 


Powerful  Political  Prbjudicb  against  Potato, 
peels. — A  Conservative,  of  the  very  first  water,  in  Ipswich 
lias  given  the  strictest  orders  to  his  cook  not  to  send  the 
potatoes  on  to  the  table  in  future  with  the  peels  on  ;  although 
he  prefers  them  in  that  state  as  far  his  palate  is  concerned, 
yet  the  sight  of  potato-peels  was  so  inseparatelv  associated' 
with  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he  could  not  look 
upon  them  without  thinking  of  the  agriculturists  who 
would  all  he  ruined  by  the  Free  Trade  principles  advocated 
by  the  Premier.— Jjitwicli  Exjprm, 


TO  THE  LANDLORDS  OF  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM. 
Gentlemen, — Ought  you  to  adopt  immediate  or  delayed 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  '! 

In  determining  this  question,  you  will  be  influenced  by 
two  considerations  : — 
What  is  your  duty  ?  and 
What  is  your  interest  ? 

I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  your  duty  to  yourselves,  and 
those  dependent  upon  you,  and  your  joint  interests. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  "  farmers'  friends"  that 
the  change  produced  by'a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  will  be  so 
great,  that  no  reduction  of  rent,  not  even  its  total  abandon- 
ment, will  enable  the  farmer  to  carry  on  his  business  with  a 
fair  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  some  who  found  their  opi- 
nion upon  actual  prices  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and 
actual  expenses  of  farming  in  England,  think  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  2S  per  cent,  upon  the  rent  of  arable  land,  and  a  still 
smaller  reduction  upon  that  of  meadow  and  pasture,  will  en- 
able  t lie  farmer  to  carry  on  a  more  profitable  business  than 
he  has  done  for  the  last  20  years. 

Others,  again,  believe  that  if  liberal  lenses  are  granted,  or 
the  landlord  performs  his  part  in  removing  all  obstructions 
to  good  farming,  the  tenant  may  continue  to  pay  his  rent 
under  a  Free  Trade  with  more  ease  than  he  has  been  able 
to  do  under  the  absurd  restrictions  aud  heavy  drawbacks 
which  have  accompanied  monopoly. 

Which  of  these  is  the  correct  view,  is  a  question  of  im- 
mense importance  to  vour  tenants  and  yourselves. 

To  those  of  you  who  believe  that  the  whole  rent  must  be 
abandoned,  anil  that  the  farmer  will  still  be  unable  to  sub- 
sist, I  can  only  recommend  a  careful  analysis  of  the  farmer's 
expei  ses  to  show  how  unfounded  are  your  fears. 

To  those  of  you  who  think  that  some  rent  will  still  he 
fairly  paid  by  the  laud — but  whether  one-half,  three-fourths, 
or  the  whole  of  the  present  rent,  you  consider  doubtful — I 
would  urge,  how  important  it  is  that  this  problem  should  as 
soon  as  possible  be  solved  by  experience. 

You  are  the  father  of  a  family,  having  land  which  now 
affords  a  rental  of  5000/.  a  year,  which  you  will  leave  to  your 
heir,  with  a  provision  for  your  widow  aud  younger  children 
secured  upon  it.  Let  me  ask  you,  how  can  you  make  this 
arrangement  without  the  probability  of  doing  great  injustice, 
whenvou  do  not  know  whether  the  rental  of  your  estate  is 
to  be  5000/.,3000/.,  or  2000/.  a  year  ?  You  know  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  life — will  you," for  the  sake  of  a  larger  in- 
come for  the  next  three  years,  risk  the  great  probability  of 
doing  an  injustice,  which  will  be  felt  for  generations,  by  ma- 
king an  unequal  will? 

How  importautis  it  that  you  should  know  with  what  ex- 
pectations and  for  what  station  in  life  you  should  educate 
your  children !  It  is  not  very  material  to  your  and  their 
happiness  whether  you  possess  2000/.  or  5000/.  a  year,  but 
it  is  of  immense  importance  that  they  should  not  be  unfit- 
ted for  the  enjoyment  of  the  smaller  income  by  being  edu- 
cated aud  prepared  only  for  the  larger  one. 

Then  consider  your  tenants.  How  are  their  minds  racked 
and  harassed  by  suspense  ! — Uncertain  whether  they  shall 
be  able  to  continue  the  occupation  of  that  dwelling  and  of 
those  fields  to  which  they  are  attached  by  so  many  ties,  or 
whether  these  inevitable  changes  must  drive  them  utterly 
ruined  from  their  home  ! 

You  know  that  these  fears  are  groundless.  Come  forward, 
then,  and  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  some  present  income, 
learn  as  soon  as  possible  what  will  be  a  fair  rent  by  learning 
what  will  be  the  price  of  corn  when  you  have  thrown  open 
the  markets  of  the  world— then  make  your  arrangement  with 
your  tenant,  and  allay  his  exaggerated,  but  most  distressing 
fears. 

The  consideration  of  the  question,  How  will  delay  affect 
your  own  and  your  tenants'  interests  ?  will  at  once  show 
your  duty  to  the  labourer;  the  state  of  transition  will  be  one 
of  deep  distress  to  him,  beoause  it  will  be  a  state  of  suspended 
demand  for  labour. 

Now,  is  not  an  immediate  repeal  your  true  interest?  What 
will  he  the  nature  of  the  preparations  for  a  change  to  take 
place  in  1849  ?  Your  tenants  will  have  the  strongest  in- 
ducements to  obtain  the  largest  possible  produce  from  the 
land  with  the  least  outlay — to  scourge  the  soil  with  ex- 
hausting crops,  and  to  do  as  little  as  possible  to  enrich  it,  or 
keep  it  clean — and  why  ?  Because  he  knows  that  at  the  end 
of  three  years  a  fresh  arrangement  must  he  entered  into  with 
his-  landlord — that  the  fertility  and  cleanliness  of  the  soil 
will  he  the  measure  of  its  value  and  of  the  rent  he  must  give  ; 
and  that  although  this  exhaustion  of  the  land  will  be  a 
heavy  loss  to  his  landlord,  it  will  he  some  small  gain  to  him. 
I  know  the  tenantry  well.  Some,  with  professional  pride, 
will  withstand  these  inducements,  and  rely,  as  they  have  hi- 
therto relied,  upon  their  landlord's  fairness ;  but  others, 
after  a  severe  struggle  with  their  feeliugs  as  farmers,  will 
yield  to  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  families;  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  competition  with  the  world  will  be,  roads  gone  to 
ruin — fences  dilapidated  and  uncared  for — drains  obstructed 
and  ineffective — and  the  soil  choked  with  filth,  aud  ex- 
hausted. 

In  cleaning  land,  a  little  timely  care  saves  great  subse- 
quent expense  ;  and  your  tenant's  saving,  by  this  process  of 
deterioration,  will  not  amount  to  the  tithe  of  your  loss. 

Believe,  then,  one  who  is  deeply  interested  in  agriculture — 
one  who  has  devoted  20  years  of  his  life  to  its  active  pursuit, 
that  your  own  interest,  your  duty  to  the  tenants  and  la- 
bourers on  your  estates,  and  your  affectionate  care  for  those 
dearest  to  you,  all  plead  with  a  powerful  voice  for  an  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  Corn  Law. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obdt.  servant, 
Ruddington  Grange,  Nottinghamshire.  C.  Paget. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Western  Times. 

Barnstaple,  Jan.  11,  1840. 
Sin, — Knowing  that  your  columns  are  always  open  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general,  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
me  for  informing  you  and  the  readers  of  your  valuable  and 
widely-circulated  paper  of  the  helpless  condition  of  an  agri- 
cultural labourer,  his  wife,  and  family  (named  Gregory),  in 

the  employment  of   ,  of  Sticklepalh  Farm,  about  a 

mile  from  this  town. 

His  wages  are  7s.  per  week,  and  every  pay  night  he  has 
to  allow  Is.  for  rent;  leaving  (is.  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  himself,  wife,  six  children, and  daily  expecting  the 
seventh.  His  two  eldest  are  stone  deaf,  for  which  they  re- 
ceive two  small  loaves  from  the  parish.  Certainly  this  family 
must  have  ■.  d. 

Half  cwt.  of  coals,  of  the  value  of  ..09 
Candles  and  soap  . .  •  •  . .  . .  0  6 
Bedding  and  clothes   2  0 


Then  there  is  only  2s.  9d.  left  for  tight  individuals  to  live  on 
for  seven  days,  or  not  one  farthing  a  meal  for  each.  I  would 
ask  you,  Sir,  were  the  Corn  Laws  to  he  repealed  to-morrow 
(however  bad  the  protectionists  say  it  would  he  j,  if  this  family 
could  fare  much  worse  ?  Were  the  Duke  of  Richmond  or 
any  of  the  party  to  see  and  hear  their  distress,  it  would 
make  the  tears '  fall  from  their  cheeks,  and  1  should  hope 
to  hear  them  alter  their  tone,  aud  slant!  up  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  I  would  advise  individuals  to  petition  !  pe- 
tition !  or  else  their  fellow-creatures  will  be  found  dying  in 
heaps.  Hoping  that  when  Parliament  meets,  the  members 
will  turn  their  thoughts  towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  this  kingdom;  and  relying  on  their  hu- 
mane dispositions,  I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

The  Poor  Man's  Friend,  and  an  Enemy  to  the 
Corn  Laws. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tiik  Wants  of  the  People.— The  Poem  with  this  title,  read  at, 
the  free  Trade  meeting  of  the  working-men  of  Liverpool,  on 
the  2-id  of  January,  and  inseited  in  our  last,  appeared  origi- 
nally in  tUo  first  numlier  of  the  Daih/  News ;  and  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  C.  Mackuy,  already  well  known  to  all  lovers  of 
poetry.  Tha  whole  of  the  poems  in  the  same  Journal,  under 
the  title  of"  Voicea  from  the  Crowd,''  are,  we  understand,  the 
production  of  the  same  author. 


POSTSCEIPT. 


Total 


LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  February  7, 1840. 
WEST  RIDING  ELECTION. 
No  moral  victory  achieved  in  our  generation 
transcends,  either  in  significance  or  importance,  the 
unopposed  return  of  Lord  Morpeth  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  a  triumph  in  which  the 
cause  is  worthy  of  the  man,  and  the  man  worthy  of 
the  cause.  Justice,  tardy  justice,  has  been  rendered 
to  a  noble  principle  and  a  noble  character.  The 
largest  and  most  varied  constituency  in  the  British 
Empire  has  retrieved  with  unanimity  what  was 
lost  by  a  considerable  majority.  Free  Trade  has 
triumphed,  and  the  glory  of  success  is  enhanced  by 
the  importance  of  the  field  on  which  the  battle  wau 
won,  and  the  virtues  of  the  hero  who  is  hailed  as 
victor.  In  1841  Lord  Morpeth  was  defeated  ;  he  ac- 
knowledged himself  vanquished  in  terms  of  sorrow  for- 
the  present  failure,  but  expressed  confidence  in  his 
good  cause,  which  drew  tears  from  those  who  had 
been  most  active  in  his  rejection.  He  withdrew  from 
public  life  with  that  firm  reliance  on  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  sound  principle  which  characterizes  the 
Christian  philosopher,  and  with  that  unchanged 
affection  for  his  former  constituency,  which  had 
been  too  pure  and  too  ardent  to  be  chilled  by  re- 
pulse. Five  years  are  a  long  interval  in  the  life  of 
a  public  man  ;  but  his  retirement  for  that  space  of 
time  did  not  efface  the  memory  of  Lord  Morpeth's 
virtues  and  talents  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
nation.  As  the  evils  of  the  protection  to  which  ha 
had  been  sacrificed  became  more  and  more  appa- 
rent, the  regrets  of  the  Yorkshire  electors  for  having 
caused  so  painful  a  parting,  became  deeper  and 
keener — to  him  they  came  back  with  all  the  fervour 
of  a  return  to  first  love  ;  during  the  period  of  sepa- 
ration, their  hearts,  which  had  not  gone  with  their 
votes — 

Still  to  their  Morpeth  turned  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  dragged  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 
He,  who  rose  superior  from  defeat,  has  stood  equally 
unmoved  by  the  contingencies  which  have  produced 
sudden  victory.  On  both  occasions  he  manifested 
a  noble  oblivion  of  self,  and  a  firm  assertion  of 
principle.  He  has  not  shrunk  from  avowing  the 
obligations  of  all  Free  Traders,  himself  included,  to 
the  exertions  of  the  League,  nor  shall  we  shrink 
from  acknowledging  the  importance  of  the  adhesion 
to  our  cause  of  one  who,  as  a  statesman  and  phil- 
anthropist, has  won  not  merely  the  approbation, 
but  the  affection  of  every  enlightened  friend  of 
humanity  at  each  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  the  constituency 
which  most  fully  and  fairly  represents  public 
opinion  in  England.  It  is  the  most  numerous,  the 
most  varied,  and  one  of  the  most  wealthy.  Histo- 
rical associations  have  connected  the  representation 
of  Yorkshire  with  the  greatest  political  and  mor:tl 
revolutions  of  our  age.  Yorkshire  returned  Wil- 
berforce  to  destroy  slavery,  and  Brougham  to  win 
Reform.  It  now  sends  Morpeth  as  the  lierald  and 
pledge  of  success  in  an  equally  glorious  cause  ;  aud 
there  is  not  among  all  our  public  men  one 
whose  advent  on  such  an  occasion  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  British  Empire.  In 
England  admired,  in  Scotland  respected,  and  in 
Ireland  beloved,  Lis  re-appearance  in  public  life  sa- 
tisfies a  universal  desire,  and  gratifies  a  national 
craving.  It  is  rarely  thut  the  choice  of  an  electoral 
body  affords  equal  satisfaction  to  the  reason  and 
the  feelings;  but  Lord  Morpeth  is  one  of  tho  few 
statesmen  whose  career  has  obtained  the  suffrage 
of  conscience  and  the  tribute  of  affection. 
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NEW  MUSIC. — New  Editions  of  the  FREE  TRADE 
QUADRILLES  and  WALTZES,  dedicated  by  pcimission  to  K. 
Coliden,  Est].,  and  Earl  of  Uadnor,  Ut  he  performed  at  all  Free-Trade  mept- 
int!«  and  balls,  now  ready  in  the  PIA7UKTA,  No.  05,  price  Is:  by  port) 
eighteen  stamps.  Mr.  Cobdcn's  autograph  permission  has  been  reeei  ved, 
and  may  be  seen  at  the  Plan  lata  OihVc,  67 ,  Putornoster-row,  one  door  from 
Chcapside ;  where  may  be  had  No.  60  Pinnistn,  containing  the  whole  opera 
of  Sonnambnla,  for  2s. ;  and  No.  .37,  Fro,  Di&volo,  Jia 

■."  The  Proprietors  of  the  l'ianista  caused  the  Free-trade  In  Music. 
Every  Rood  Free  trader  will  therefore  have  a  copy  of  these  beautiful 
Quadrilles  and  Waltzes. — Chronicle,   

Price  Six  Shillings, 

COMPENSATION  to  the  PEOPLE  for  Aristocratic 
Food  Laws  and  Unfair  Taxation  ;  or  the  Influence  of  Aristocracies 
ou  the  Condition  of  Nations.   By  J.  O.  Mxcintyre,  Esq. 

London  :  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.,  and  all  Booksellers. 

In  One  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  Us  ,law  calf,  17s. (id., 

A TREATISE  UPON  THE  J. AW,  PRIVILEGES, 
PROCEEDINGS,  and  USAGE  of  PARLIAMENT.  In  Three 
Hooks— 1.  Constitution,  Powers,  and  Privileges  <>f  Parliament.  2.  Prac- 
tice and  Proceedings  of  both  Houses  iu  the  conduct  of  Public  Business, 
a.  The  manner  of  passing  Private  Hills.  HyTllOMAS  ElOTIMB  Mai,  Esq., 
Barristcr-at-law,  Assistant  Librarian  to  the  House  of  Common!. 

London  :  C.  Knight  and  Co. ,'22,  Ludgate  street. 

Next  Week  will  be  published.  Demy  8vo, 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TRADE,  or  Outlines  of  a 
Theory  of  Profits  and  Prices  ;  including  an  Examination  of  the  Prin- 
ciples which  determine  the  Relative  Value  of  Corn,  Labour,  and  Cur- 
rency.  By  Pvtkick  James  Stirling.  ■— %r^ai^W» 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  HAIR  may  be  unceasing,  and 
its  cultivation  superintended  by  the  most  unquestioned  skill  and 
judgment,  Out  without  a  frenial  gronili  and  couditionof  the  materia]  to 
work  upon, every  effort  will  he  fruitless.  The  most  thinly-scattered  locks 
that  dened  every  elfjrt  of  art  may  be  converted  into  luxuriant  tresses  by 
the  application  of 

OLDRIDGF.'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 
which  has  thus  become  the  IndiBpcmiRble  appendage  to  every  fashionable 
toilet.  3s.  (Id.,  6s.,  and  lis.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  genuine.— 
OldrUIge's  Balm,  1,  Wellington-street,  the  second  house  from  the  Strand, 
London. 

FREEHOLDERS'  BUILDING  SOCIETY 
Manchester.  Shores,  £G0.   Subscription,  103.  per  Month. 

TflUSTLKB. 

John  Brooks.  Esq., President.  I      Alderman  Elkanah  Armilage. 

Aldermnn  "William  Harvey.  I       W.  Rawson,  Esq. 

Alderman  Charles  J.  S.  Walker.         |       W.  Evans,  Esq. 

J3an*eiis— Messrs.  Cunlifle,  Brooks,  and  Co.,  Market-street. 
Soncrroa — Mr.  John  Hewitt,  47,  Kins-street. 
Secretary— Mr.  William  Jackson  Koiyhlcy.ft.  I'hncoss-^treet,  Manchester. 

Shares  may  be  taken  up  nt  the  Secretary's  Office,  9, Princess-street,  Man- 
chester, by  payment  of  Two  Month's  Subscription  ;  from  whom  copies 
of  the  Rules  and  Prospectuses  may  also  be  obtained.  Five  Thousand 
Two  Hundred  Shares  are  now  taken  up. 


FREE   TRADE   INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION.— 
DIKU  TOKS. 


CORNER'S  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  for  School 

\_J  and  Family  Heading. 

Each  History,  commencing  with  the  earliest  authentic  records,  ii  conti- 
nued to  the  present  time  ,  faithfullv  pourtraying,  also,  the  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  States  of  Civilisation  of  the  People. 

Bound  with  Without 
the  Questions.  Questions 
England  and  Wales;  live  fine  plates,  and  map,  4s.  -  -  -  3s.  Gd. 
Ireland  :  three  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  6d. 
Scotland;  three  fine  plates,  and  rasp  -  -  -  3s  -  -  -  2s.  6d. 
France  ;  three  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  6d. 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  three  plates,  and  map  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  6d. 
.Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway;  with  two  fine  plates  and  map  -  2s.  6d. 
Germany  and  till  German  Empire  ;  3  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  3s.  6d 
Ta- key  and  thp  Ottoman  Empire;  3  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  3s.  Gd. 
Poland  aiid  Russia;  with  three  fine  plates,  and  map  ...  6d. 
Ifaly  and  S,\  itztiland  ;  three  One  plates,  and  map  -  3b.  Gd. 

Holland  and  Iii'U:ium,  with  two  tint>  plates, and  map      -  2s.  Gd. 

The  object  of  these  works— peculiarly  suited  to  .Schools  and  Families — is 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  faithful  History  of  each  Natiun,  interspersed 
with  an  accurate  account  of  the  Religion,  Customs,  National  Charaeter- 
iitlcs,  State  of  Civilisation,  and  Domestic  Habits  of  the  people,  in  various 

Serious  of  their  history  :— to  attract  the  attention  of  the  rising  generation 
y  purity  of  language  and  clearness  of  detail:  and  thus  render  easy  and 
pleasant  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  events  of  history. 

London:  Dean  and  Co.,Threadncedle-strect,  and,  by  order,  of  all  Book- 
sellers. 

Price  One  Shilling ;  by  post,  One  and  Sixpence 

HAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID.   Addressed  to 

R.  J.  Culvehwhll.M.D.,  Member  of 
rwood,  23,  Paternoster- row,  and  all 


the  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic.  By  R.  J.  Culvpihwhll.M.D.,  Member  of 
tae  Royal  College  of  Snrgeons,  &C.   Sherwood,  23,  Paternoster-ro' 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Arundel -street.  Strand, 


Just  published,  price  Is.,  the  Fourth  Edition  (translated  from  the  Nine- 
teenth French  Edition), 

CONSTIPATION  DESTROYED;  or  Exposition  of 
natural,  simple,  agreeable,  and  infallible  means,  not  only  of  over- 
coming, but  also  of  completely  destroying  habitual  Constipation,  without 
iiaiiiL- either  purgatives  or  any  artificial  mean*;  whatever  (discovery  re- 
cently made  in  Frunce  by  M."\Yarton),  followed  by  numerous  certificates 
ftpm  eminent  physicians  an*  other  persons  of  distinction.  Free  by 
post,  1?.  Gd." 

Sold  by  Japies  Vouen^  and  Co  ,  Tea-dealers,  45,  Ludgate-hill,  London  ; 
and  by  all  Booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

T>  EADING  AND  BOOK  SOCIETIES. — Now  Ready — 

XV  Delivered  Gratis,  A  NEW  PLAN  for  READING  and  BOOK  SO- 
CIETIES throughout  the  kingdom.  This  Plan  provides  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  Standard  Works— all  the  New  Books— and  the  right  of  Members  to 
purchase  anv  work  desired  at  one  halt  the  published  price,  as  soon  as  the 
first  demand'  has  subsided. 

Delivered  Gratis,  and  sent  post-free  to  order,  enclosing  two  stamps,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  BULL,  Librarian,  19,  Holies-street.  Cavendish-square. 

Also  the  New  Catalogue  of  Duplicates  withdrawn  from  the  Library 
for  1846.   

Kational  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

THE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  fiissaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  F. 
Tussaud,  the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  is  now  added  to  the  Collection. 
— BAZAAR, Baker-street,  Portman-square. 
"Tins  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis."— Times. 
Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Rooms,  6d.  Open  from  11  tUl  4 ;  and  from 
7  till  10. 

/^YPS'UMFOR  MANURE. — PEGG,  HARPER,  and 

\  J  Co.  (la*$  Robert  Pegg  and  Co.)  possessing  the  advantage  of  large 
Water  power'situate  near  the  Celebrated  CheUastOD  Gypsum  quarries, can 
afford,  to  sell  this  article  on  very  low  tenns.— Dprby,  Feb.  2, 1WG. 

LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 
CREAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inestimable  Cream  pos 
sessesall  the  good  qualities  of  the  FinestNaples  Soap,  without  tl.edisagree 
able  smell  inseparable  from  that  article  in  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  white 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  on 
the  face,  and  emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  2i.  Gd.,  .Is.  6d.,  &c 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Three  lung-court, Lombard-street,  London. 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
approved  principles. 

BERDOE'S  WATERPROOF  OVER-COATS,  and 
OUTSIDE  GARMENTS  of  all  kinds— guaranteed  to  exclude  any 
rain  whatever.  More  than  seven  year's  extensive  trial  of  these  well-known 
garments,  has  enabled  the  public  to  form  its  own  opinion  respecting  them ; 
what  that  is,  is  best  shown  by  their  established  and  constantly  extending 
sale,  and  the  numerous  competitors  their  success  has  produced,  some  of 
whom,  among  other  similar  attempts  to  mislead,  actually  attach  to  their 
garments  W.  B  s  name  and  label.  General  price  from  40s.  to  50s.  An  ex- 
tensive variety  kept  to  select  from,  or  made  to  order  at  a  day's  notiee.  All 
slop  and  inferior  goods  strictly  excluded.  W.  BERDOE,  Tailor,  Over-coat 
Maker,  and  Watcrproofer,  G9,  Cornhill  (north  side). 

FT'HE  GOLDEN  FLAX  CRAVAT  COLLAR. — "THE 

t  SINGLE  BANDS"  may  be  worn  with  the  customary  cravat— giving 
Increased  <n ti-  mth  and  compactness,  by  substituting  linen  bands  in  place  of 
the  unsightly  and  troublesome  tape  strings,  and  avoiding  the  unseemly 
parting  and  Irritation  oi  the  usual  collar  at  the  baok  of  the  neck,  by  one 
linen  band  passing  through  the  other. 

"  THE  DiiCJsLE  UAN*DS"  need  no  additional  cravat— in  one  article  is 
combined  both  collar  and  cravat. 

In  both  kinds*'  The  Purest  White"  is  obtained  by  the  use,  exclusively,  of 
"THE  GOLDEN  FLAX"  linen. 

N  ii.— Each  cravat  collar  bears  the  name  of  "John  Paterson,  London, 
registered  29th  August,  1K45,"  and  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  principal 
hosiers  and  drapers  in  London  aud  the  country. 

JONES'S  .U.  is.    SILVER    LEVER  WATCHES 

♦J  warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  selling 
t  the  Manufactory,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  u  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post  office  erder  for  Is.  above  the  priee,  a  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Read  Jones's  "iketch  of 
Wateta  Work."  »ent  free  fnr  11 2d.  stamp 


OUTFITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  and  the  COLO- 
NIES. Parties  tearing  England  will  And  It  to  their  advantage  to 
purchase  their  Outfits  at  E.J.  MON  NERY  and  CO.'S,  165,  Fenchureh-mrect, 
City,  where  a  large  assortment  of  Shirts,  Clothing,  Hosiery,  Gauze-Merino 
Under  Shirts, &c,  adapted  for  each  particular  colony,  us  well  as  for  the  voy- 
age, Is  kept  ready  for  Immediate  use,  and  at  prices  fur  more  reasonable  than 
usually  ehartred  for  the  same  nrticlrs. 

Bedding.  Military  Accoutrements,  Cabin  and  Camp  Furniture  of  every 
description.   Lists,  with  Prices  uflixed,  forwarded  by  post. 


TO  COTTON-Sl'iNNERS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  is  conversant  with  the  Cotton 
Yarn  Trade  of  Glasgow,  will  be  happy  to  enter  into  an  Agreement 
with  anv  respectable  SPINNER,  who  is  desirous  of  consigning  his  Yarns 
to  the  Glasgow  Market.  He  Is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  trade  ;  and 
should  he  be  successful  in  obtaining  one  or  more  good  commissions,  he  will 
do  no  business  whatever  on  his  own  account,  but  will  devote  his  time  and 
attention  wholly  to  his  Consignee's  interest 
Addics*  L  it,,  care  of  Mr.  A.  Mills,  18,  Candicrlggs  street,  Olasgo*. 


A  W.  PauJton,  Esq.. 

'.  >i.Um  Leaven- 
William  Wilson,  Esq., 
R.  G.  Welford,  Esq., 
Sidney  Smith,  Esq., 


Samuel  Harrison,  Esq., 
Dr.  James  Ourlisle, 
John  Gadsby,  Esq., 
H.  Hull, Esq.,  Uxbridgc. 
Richard  Burnet,  Esq., 
J.  Watson,  Esq. 


TRCSTF.ES. 

Dr.  Thomas  Price,  7,  Highbury-terrace,  Islington. 
George  Thompson,  Esq.,  6,  Waterloo  place. 
Gaptuin  Cogau,  Upper  Mill,  Hammersmith. 

u  INKERS. 

Messrs.  Prcscott,  Grote,  &  Co. 

SOLICITOR. 

Josh.  Ivimey,  Esq.,  2Gr Chancery -lane. 

SCaVEYOR. 

Mr.  Frederick  Farrand,  Priory  Villa,  Potkham. 

SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Alfred  Lench  Saul. 

Prospectuses  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  on  application  ut  the  Society's 
Offices,  EastTcmple  Chambers.  Whitefriars- street,  Fleet-street,  The  Rules 
(Gd.  each)  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  as  above. 

persons  desirous  to  join  the  Society  am  requested  to  muko  application 
immediately. 

The  Society's  OfficcR  will  be  open  for  receiving  subscriptions  and  the 
general  transaction  of  business,  every  Tuesday  aud  Friday  evenings,  from 
ti  to  U  o'clock. 

1WE  BRITISH  BUILDING  AND  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 
On  Macarthur's  Simplified  and  Improved  Plan. 
Enrolled. 

The  triumphant  success  of  the  Plan  on  which  this  Company  is  formed 
having  been  demonstrated  by  the  issue  Of  2800  Shares  to  1500  Shareholders, 
the  entrance  fee  has  been  raised:  this,  with  the  amount  now  required  to 
be  paid  for  the  arreurs  of  subscription,  etlectuully  prevents  hundreds  from 
becoming  Shareholders  Who  anient  lv  desire  to  do  so. 

THE  SECOND  BRITISH  BUILDING  AND  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

has  therefore  been  established  on  the  same  plan  as  the  First,  and  to  be 
governed  by  similar  Rules.  Entrance  Fee,  lis.  Gd.  Subscriptions  10b.  per 
Month.  No  Redemption  Fee,  &c.  &c. 

The  Subscriptions  to  the  Second  Company  will  commence  in  March 
next.  A  Public  Meeting,  to  explain  its  principles  and  objects,  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  February,  1646,  at  the  Loudon  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution, Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane.  London,  at  Eight  o'clock 
precisely,  when  the  Rules,  duly  certified  and  enrolled,  will  be  ready  for 
delivery. 

The  Prospectuses  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  at  3,  lvv  lane,  St  Paul's,  Lon- 
don, or  of  Mr.  Witcomb,  121 ,  Leaden  nall-itPWt;  starie,  iug,  High  Holboru, 
Hundley,  5S,  Chiewclt  street,  Finsbury,  Me.carthur,  3,  Taymouth-terrace, 
London  Hospital,  Je&surun,  17,  Clifton -street,  Finsbury »  Parkins,  II,  Han- 
way  street,  Oxford  street,  Coffee  Rooms,  Exeter-street,  Sloanc-stieet. 
Coffee  Rooms,  Henry-street,  Portland  Town  [  or  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  Kingdom  in  answer  to  letters  post-paid,  containing  one  postuge  stamp- 
If  the  Rules  are  required,  10  postage  stamps  must  be  sent. 

All  Communications  must  be  addressed  to  the  SECOND  British  Building 
and  Investment  Company,  3,  Ivy-lane,  St.  Paul's,  London. 

J.  R.  M  vla.ii.thur,  Manager. 


COMPRESSED      AIR      ENGINE      COMPANY. — 
Provisionally  Registered. 
No.  5,  Pall  Mall  East  London. 
Capital  £400,000  in  40,000  Shares  of  £10  each.   Deposit,  £1  Is.  per  Share. 

Trustees.- 

Kenyon  S.  Parker,  Esq., Q.C,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Frederick  Squire,  Esq  ,  1,  Pall  Mall  East. 
Directors. 

Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bart.,  Sussex -gardens,  Hyde  Park. 
Charles  Farcbrother,  Esq.,  Alderman,  Lancaster-place,  and  Moat  House, 
Stock  well. 

Lieut. -Col.  W.FcndalL  Sevenhampton.  Andoversford,  Gloucestershire. 
Miles  Miley,  Esq.,  Philllmore-pluce,  Kensington. 
Joseph  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  St.  Mildied's-court,  City. 
Thomas Earnshaw,  Esq  ,'tulse-hill. 

With  power  to  add  to  their  number. 
Consulting  Engineer  and  Patentee. 
Arthur  Parsey,  Esg. 
'  AfcDrfong. 

Henry  Widens,  Esq.,  Old  Burlington-street. 
Alex.  F.  Ridgway,  Esq.,  Leicester-square, 

BANKERS. 

Messrs.  Ransom  and  Co.,  l,Pall  Mall  East. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  Davies  and  Son,  21,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street. 
Secretary. 
D.  E.  Austin,  Esq. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  Pa- 
tentee the  benefit  of  the  patent  right  of  his  invention  In  Great  Britain  and 
its  colonies,  by  means  of  licenses  for  its  use. 

By  the  present  patent,  condensed  air  is  applied  in  the  most  simple  man- 
ner, so  as  to  obtain  a  uniformly  regulated  motive  power,  perfectly  control- 
able,  and  capable  of  being  Instantly  increased  or  decreased  at  pleasure,and 
is  applicable  in  all  cases  where  steam  power  ie  now  employed. 

The  compressed  air  engine  is  very  similar  to  the  present  locomotive,  and 
may  be  constructed  for  about  half  the  expense — does  not  require  tubes,  and 
can  be  applied  to  rails  of  any  guagc  as  at  present  laid  down. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information,  with  cards  to  view  the  working  mo- 
del, may  be  obtained  from,  and  application  for  shares  in  the  usual  form 
made  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Company's  offices,  5,  Pall-mall  east,  London  ; 
and  of  Messrs.  Davies  and  Son,  solicitors,  21 ,  Warwick-street,  Regenc- 
street ;  and  of  the  following sharebrokers.  London  :  Messrs.  Sutton,  Gribble, 
and  Button,  Royal  Exchange;  Manchester.  Messrs.  Cardwell  and  Sons; 
Leeds,  Messrs.  Hebden  and  Parkinson  ;  Bristol,  Messrs,  Tate  and  Nash 
Edinburgh,  Messrs,  Black weod  and  Thompson;  Aberdeen,  Messrs.  James, 
Blackwood,  and  Co, 

BRUSHES — NEW  INVENTIONS. 

THE  TRIPLE  HAIR  BRUSH.  On?  stroke  of  this 
is  equal  to  the  effect  of  one  penetrating,  five  small-tooth  combs,  and 
one  even  cut  brush  ;  to  be  had  in  four  sizes,  No.  7,  as.  tid.  No.  8,  7s.  6d, 
No.  9,  9s.  6d.   No.  iOj  lis.  6d. 

THE  DOUBLE  ANTI-PRESSURE  NAIL  BRUSH,  which 
does  not  divide  the  quick  from  the  nail,  no  pressure  being  required,  and 
thoroughly  cleans  and  polishes  the  nail*  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  of  any 
other  method  Priee,  in  Bone,  No.  1,  2s.  No  2,  2s,  6d.  No.  3,  3s.  6d.  No 
4,  5s.,  and  of  all  sizes  aud  prices  in  lYory, 

THE  NEW  TOOTH-PICK  BRUSH,  which  entirely  enters 
between  the  interstices  of  the  closest  teeth  ;  marks,  full  size  brushes,  No. 
1,  hard.  No.  2,  less  hard.  No.  3,  middling,  No.  4,  soft.  The  Narrower 
Brushes,  No.  5,  hard.  No.  fi,  less  hard.  No. 7,  middling.  No.  8,  soft,  at  Is. 
each,  or  10s.  per  dozen  in  Bone  ;  and  3s.  each,  or21s.perdozcu  in  Ivory*  the 
Hair  warranted  never  to  come  out. 

THE  MEDIUM  SHAVING  BRUSH,  between  the  ueuaJ 
Badger  Hair  and  Bristle  Brush,  beliij?  a  selection  of  the  strongest  Hair  only 
from  the  Radger  Skin,  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  both  in  Bout  and  Ivorv. 

Ths  above  articles  ar«  the  Inventions  of  ROSS  and  SONS,  119  and  120> 
Bishopsgate-Btruet,  London,  and  being  protected,  any  one  imitating  thera 
will  be  proceeded  against. 

"T7LECTR0  PLAT E  SUPERSEDED    BY  RICHARD 

Pi  and  JOHN  SLACK'S  PURE  NICKEL  SILVER. — This  incompa- 
rable Metal  possesses  all  the  richness  of  silver  in  appearance,  with  nil  iu 
durability  and  hardness,  and  Is  warranted  to  stand  the  test  of  aquafortis. 

Fiddle         Thread    Victoria  and 
pattern.      pattern.   King's  patrn. 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  per  dozen      -   12s.  Od.        2Ss.  Od.        3Qs.  od. 
Dessert  ditto,  ditto  -  10  0         21  0        26  0 

Tea  Spoons,  ditto  -      -      -      -     5  0  11   0  12  0 

R.  and  J.  S.  beg  to  cnutlon  the  public  against  several  Hpurious  imitations 
of  their  articles.  The  genuine  are  to  beliad  only  at  their  establishment, 
880,  strand,  where  mav  uethspccled  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Fur* 
nlshlng  Ironmongery  in  London,  at  prices  3D  per  cent,  under  any  other 
house;  the  money  returned  for  any  article  not  approved  of.  Their  book, 
containing  drawings  and  prices  of  every  article,  may  be  had  gratis,  or  sent 
post  free  to  any  part.  Richard  aud  John  Slack,  tttraud,  opposite 
HviUDSCt  liwase,  established 


T\J UMBER  ONE,   ST.   PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD.-* 

_Ll  As  real  Roodnsssii  not  helped  by  prnlsc,  nor  injured  by  reproach,  so 
the  BLACK  TEA,  at  4s.  Sd.  per  lb  ,  sold  by  DAK1N  and  COMPANY,  owes 
its  popularity  solely  to  it*  intrinsic  excellence. 

Orders  from  the  country  forwarded  Carriage  Free. 


SELLING  OFF  CARPETS. 

LUCK,  KENT,  and  CUMMING,-  beg  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  as  well  as  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they 
have  removed  thrir  Business  from  Carpenters  Hal),  London  Wall,  to  their 
long  established  Warehouse,  4,  REGENT  -STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE, 
opposite  Howell  and  James's,  and  to  08,  HATTON  GARDEN,  HOLBORN, 
where  they  trust  that  Patronage  will  be  continued  which  they  have  en- 
joyed for  upwards  of  a  century.  A  considerable  portion  ol  thelr"lari*e  stock 
of  BRUSSELS,  KIDDERMINSTER,  and  other  Carpeting,  to  be  w\d  at  a- 
Great  Reduction.  In  addition  to  Carpeting,  they  have  at  their  West  End 
Establishment,  a  large  Stock  of  Chintzes,  Damasks,  Tabourets.  &c.  &c.,wel| 
worthy  of  attention.  A  splendid  Carpet,  of  British  manufacture,  20-3  by 
18,  with  a  centre  and  border,  at  less  than  cost  price. 

BANE'S     DOUBLY-REGISTERED  STULOS 

COFFEE-POT. — The  strictly  scientific  construction  of  this  article 
involves  two  simple  processes,  which,  by  their  rapid  and  certain  action, 
secure  a  run  ef  rich,  boiling,  aromatic,  ami  brilliant  coffee  within  five 
minutes.  When  the  interior  cylinder  is  hist  filled  with  boiling  water,  the 
latter  drives  out  all  the  cold  air  train  the  body,  into  which  the  extract  in- 
stantly follows.  When  the  cylinder  is  filled  the  second  time,  and  is  raised 
to  the  top  of  the  pot,  the  tall  column  of  small  diameter  is,  by  a  well-known 
law  of  pneumatics,  instantly  emptied  into  the  pot  below,  and  the  coffee  is 
at  once  ready  for  use, 

GEoaoi:  and  John  Deane,  openinj  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  WUBam-> 
street.  Tendon-bridge. 


STOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRACTION 
of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently  and  effectually 
removed  ,in  Youth  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  by  tho  occasional  use  of  the- 
Improved  Elastic  Chest  Expander,  which  is  light,  simple  easily  cuiployed,, 
outwardly  or  invisibly,  without  any  uncomfortable  re*ti  aint.er  impediment 
to  exercise.  Scut  per  post,  by  Mr.  A.  Binvon,  Sole  Manufacturer  aud 
Proprietor,  40.  Tavistock-street,  Covout  Garden,  London,  or  full  particu- 
lars c  n  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 


c 


rrHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  SILVEB.— 

J_  The  high  estimate  formed  by  the  public  during  the  ten  years  RIP- 
PON*  and  BURTON'S  chemically  purified  material  has  been  before  it  (made 
into  every  useful  and  ornamental  article  usually  made  in  silver,  possessing, 
as  ''tdoes,  the  characteristic  purity  aud  durability  of  silver  i,  has  called  into 
existence  the  deleterious  compounds  of  "  Albata  Plate,"  "  Berlin  Silver," 
aud  other  so  called  substitutes;  they  are  at  best  but  bad  imitations  of  the 
genuine  articles  manufactured,  with  the  view  ot  satisfying  the  purchaser, 
by  ltlppon  and  Burton,  and  sold  only  by  them. 

Fiddle        Threaded  King's 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks, full  size,  per  Pattern.        Pattern.  Pattern. 

dozen  -     12a.  Od.        28s.  0d.         3o§.  Od. 

Dessertdltto  and  ditto.      ditto        -     10s.  Od.         21s.  Od.  258.  Od. 

Tea  ditto  and  ditto,          ditto       -      As.  Od.        lis.  Od.  12s.  Od. 

Gravy  ditto  3s.  Od.  6s.  Od.  7s.  0d. 

Oetsilsd  Catalogues,  with  engravings,  as  well  as  of  every  ironmongery 
article,  sent  (per  postjfree. 

Riiton  &B*aToN'.,  Stock  of  General  Furnishing  Ironmongery  is  lite- 
rally the  largest  in  the  world.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  any  lan- 
guage which  will  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  its  variety  andextsati 
they  therefore  invite  purchasers  to  call  and  inspectlt.— Rippon  and  Barton, 
89,  Oxford-street  (comer  ef  Newman-street).  Established  in  Weill  at.,  18JO, 

I7ENDERS,  STOVES,  ami  FIRE-IRONS,  —  Blight 
steel  fenders,  to  4  feet,  from  30s  each  ;  rioh  bronzed  scroll  do., 
with  steel  bur,10s6d;  iron  fenders,  3  feet,  4s  6d;  wrought  iron  kitchen 
fenders,  3  feet,  4s  0d ;  bright  register  stoves,  with  bronzed  ornaments, 
and  two  sets  of  bars,  from  Uis  ;  bed-mom  register  stoves,  2  feet,  }6s;  ftre^ 
irons  for  chambers  Is  i)d  per  set;  handsome  do.,  with  cut  heads,  6s  6d" 
The  money  returnedjfor  every  article  not  approved  of.  Detailed  cata^ 
logues,  with  engravings,  sent  (per  po.stl  free. 

Rippon  and  Burton's  Stock  of  General  "Furnishing  Ironmongery  is  lite- 
rally the  largest  in  the  World.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  "any  lan 
guage  whu-h  will  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  its  variety  and  extent ; 
they  therefore  invite  purchasers  to  call  and  iusnect  it.— 3U,  Oxford-street 
{corner  of  Newman-street).   Established  in  Wells-street. 1820. 

TONIC  MILK  OF  ORANGE,  a  delicious  Cordial,  mid 
Sweetener  of  the  Breath.  (Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Court  end 
Royal  Family,  and  recommended  by  the  most  Eminent  of  the  Faculty. 
It  warms  the  Stomach,  creates  an  appetite,  Digests  the  Food,  Strengthens 
the  Lung's,  Clears  and  improves  the  Voice  for  S&ging,  enlivens  the  Spirits, 
dispels  Nervous  Debility,  clears  the  Blood,  and  purities  and  perfumes  the 
Breath.  As  a  lively  hut  gentle  stimulant  wholly  unmixed  with  spirituous 
ingredients,  it  will  prove  extremel)  grateful  to  that  numerous  class  of  wr^. 
bons,  w  ho,  on  principles  of  abstinence  refrain  from  all  intoxicating  drj,n.ks. 
Prepared  (as  per  Recipe  purchased  of  the  forme  Proprietor,  Mri  Outiv  >' 
by  A.  ROWLAND  and  SON.  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London.  jt&Jf-ninu, 
2b.  0d.;  pints,4s.  6d. ;  quarts, as. 

Sold  by  them  and  by  all  chemists. 

OMPETITIO  N'S     COMPLAIN  T.— 

Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  what  shall  I  do  ? 

I  can't  compete  with  MOSES'. 
Look  at  their  House  !  how  proud  the  view  I 

What  beauty  it  discloses ! 
What  crowds  of  customers  go  there, 

'Their  favours  to  renew  ! 
Thepjacois.  really,  like  a  fair— 
Oh  dear!  what  shall  I  do* 

I  vfouder  not  at  such  support ; 

For  MOSES  aud  his  SON 
Make  all  the\r  clothing  ^  they  ought  i 

A  d  mine  are  quite  outdone, 
My  articles,  compared  with  these, 

Are  nothing  much  to  view  ; 
And  vain  my  efforts  are  to  please— 

Oh  dear  !  what  shall  I  do  r 

MOSES  and  SON  are  far  too  strong 

For  feeble  things  like  mc;  -Sfifli 
They've  been  the  victors  all  along, 

And  so  they'll  ever  be. 
In  workmanship  they  stand  alone, 

Aud  cloth  and  prices,  too  : 
Yes,  theyr'e  a  match  for  me,  I  own—. 

Oh  dear,  what  shall  I  do  r 

LIST  OF  P-iiB^E^ 

„     ,  **A*-<  X*DM.  £   B.  d 

Beaver  Taglionis         .           .  .  ,                     ,  0  7  C 

Chesterfields  or  Codringtons.  .  .  .  0  10  * 
D'Orsay  's,  Athol's,  Pcii\Lioke,  and  eyery  deacriptjton,  of  w  inter  coats  1  0  0 

Boy's  wintercoats  \p,  eyerv  s.tyle  .  .      (Tom  0  8  ti 

Winter  trousers,  »med             .  ,  .           .  .046 

l'oeskin          .           .           .  .  ,           .           .  0  10  6 

Dress.  CQAt{t  edged      ■  .  \  0  0 

Froek  ditto            .        .  .  ;        .  160 

Roll  collar  Vests           .  ,  .  ,  _  .  0   1  !> 

Double  breasted  ditto   .  .  .  ,  ]  ,026 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .  .  ,  .  .  0  16  6 

Boy  's  winter  Trousers  ,  .  ,  .  .036 

Boy's  winter  Vesta       .  .  .  ,  ,  \  | 

HIDE  TO  MB^SCaS. 

Winter  Coats  in  every  style  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed       .15  0 
Milled  Cloth  Great  Coats,  velvet  collar  and  cults  .  ,  1  12  0 

Tweed  Wrappers  .  .  .  ,  .  .  0  18  6 

Ditto  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .   0  H  6 

Winter  Trousers,  In  all  the  new  patterns  .  .  .  «  12  • 

D«eskin  Trousers         .  ,  .  .  .  .  0  10  6 

Best,  or  Drees  Trousers  .  ,  .  .  ,  1   C  0 

Dress  Coats     .  .  .  .  .  .  ,  1  12  • 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .  .  2  16  0 

Frock  Coats  .  .  .  .  .  1  13  0 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .330 

Cashmere  Vests  .  ;  .  .  ,086 

flatiu,  plain  or  fancy    .  .  .  .  ,  .  0  12  0 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits    .  .  .  .  .  1   6  0 

Boy's  Great  Coats         .  .  .  .  ,  .  •  14  $ 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  Habiliment  Hall,"  with  full  directions  tor 
self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  five  minutes'  notice,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest  ,  and  trousers  from  1  1(  * 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers       .  .  .     from   6  18  0 

Im  tort  ant.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  If  not  approved  ef,  ex- 
ehangod,  or  the  money  returned. 

Obbhrvk.  E. MOSES  and  SON.  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Weollcn- 
drapC|-8,Ontfitt?r<,  and  General  WaroJiouscmcn,  164,  Miuorios,aud  86,  Aid- 
gatWi  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

Caution.  E.  Mobei  ami  Son  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  against 
Imposition,  having  learned  that  the  untra  desman  like  falsehood  of Duintf 
connected  with  them,  or  it's  the  same  conewn.  has  been  resorted  to  in 
many  instances,  aud  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  wbat- 
withany  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  London ;  and  those  who  do  de*lre 
genuine' cheap  clothing  should  (to  prevent  disappointment, &c.)  call  or  send 
to  15i,  Mlnories,  or  bti,  Alugats,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  wbeu  business  is  resumed  till  twolve  o'clock. 


Printed  at  the  Whitefrlars  Printing-office ,  Bouverio-street,  in  the  pro- 
clnct  of  Whitcfriars,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  John  Ga^ut,  printer  of 
Number  7,  Ridgiuount-place,  Hainpstead-road,  In  tho  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairfield  place,  Clieethnm-hill-rond,  U  t" 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  cuuntv  of  Lancaster,  and  published  at  Nuni- 
Wti7,Floet-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan-ln -the- Wast.  In  the  city 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fuud 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  months  from  tlie  date  of  tlte  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  halfa-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  tlieir  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
tlial  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  oj  The  League,  NewalCs- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or  07,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  of  The  League  newspaper,  after  perustd,  t»  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indi'  ertnt  t«  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


THE  DEBATE. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  interest  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary discussion  of  the  past  week  lias  been  com- 
mensurate with  the  transcendant  importance  of  its 
subject-matter.  On  the  whole,  we  are  constrained 
to  confess,  the  affair  has  gone  off  rather  heavily. 
Nor  could  it  well  have  been  otherwise.  The  best 
intellect  of  the  House  is  all  on  one  side — on  the 
other,  there  is  little  beyond  a  gentle  (or  angry)  dul- 
lness, relieved  only  by  occasional  digressions  into 
the  realms  of  absurdity  and  paradox,  or  by  out- 
breaks of  personal  and  party  spleen.  The  interest 
of  novelty,  and  that  of  curiosity,  are  both  wanting. 
All  the  arguments,  or  pretences  of  argument,  are 
of  the  stalest — and  the  result  of  the  whole  business 
is  already  foreknown.  The  bill  will  pass ;  nothing 
remains  to  be  ascertained,  except  by  how  large  or 
how  small  a  majority,  and  in  what  particular  week 
of  this  or  the  ensuing  month.  There  is  really 
little  or  nothing  to  be  said,  at  this  time  of 
day,  except  on  the  mere  personal  or  party 
questions,  whether  this  or  that  set  of  public 
men  have  the  best  "  moral  right"  to  do  right,  and 
whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  colleagues  wore 
sincere,  or  insincere,  last  year,  or  four,  five,  or  seven 
years  ago — questions  which  nobody  is  just  now 
particularly  anxious  to  hear  answered.  The  whole 
care  of  the  protectionist  defendants  is  narrowed  into 
"  abuse  of  the  plaintiff's  attorney."  And  the  world 
is  so  much  in  the  habit  of  hearing  plaintiff's  attor- 
ney abused,  and  so  little  inclined  to  join  in  the 
abuse,  considering  that  plaintiff's  attorney  is  in  the 
very  act  of  rendering  the  world  an  invaluable  ser- 
vice, that  the  abuse  might  just  as  well  be  spared, 
and  the  defendant's  counsel  would  lose  nothing  by 
reserving  tbeir  vituperative  resources  for  a  fitter 
occasion.  On  the  whole,  wc  scarcely  recollect  a 
Parliamentary  debate,  on  any  subject  of  firstclass 
moment,  that  presents,  comparatively  speaking,  so 
few  salient  points  of  public  interest. 

The  personal  and  party  recriminations  which 
have  filled  hitherto  so  large  a  space  in  this  discus- 
sion, have  certainly  not  been  devoid  of  cleverness. 
They  have  only  the  fault  of  being  utterly  be- 
side and  beneath  the  occasion.  Lord  Worsley,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  was  great,  in  a  small  way,  and 
pressed  the  old  familiar  Hansard  argument  with  a 
good  deal  of  dexterity  and  point.  But  then,  it  so 
happens,  that  the  Hansard  argument  is  not,  just  at 
present,  of  the  smallest  interest  to  any  human  crea- 
ture out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Hansard 
argument  would  be  all  very  well  in  its  proper  place 
and  time.   If  the  questions  were,  whether  the  Mi- 


nisters hold  exactly  the  same  opinions  now  that  they 
did  some  years  ago,  and  whether  they  can  fairly  lay 
claim  to  the  character  of  consistent  politicians,  the 
Hansard  reports  would  be  really  invaluable.  But, 
as  it  happens,  this  is  not  the  question.  Ministers 
"frankly  avow"  that  they  have  "  changed  their 
opinions  " — that  their  present  opinions  are  most 
decidedly  inconsistent  with  the  old  Hansard  opi- 
nions— and  that  tlieir  own  Corn  Law  has  failed — 
"  signally  fatted,"  as  was  manfully  said  by  one  of 
them,  and  elaborately  shown  by  another.  They 
tell  us  they  are  inconsistent — and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter.  They  do  not  pretend  to  hold  the 
Hansard  opinions — they  maintain  that  the  Han- 
sard opinions  are  all  false  together ;  and  with  this 
one  broad  and  plain  avowal,  they  "  dispose  of"  the 
whole  of  that  logic  and  rhetoric  which  have  been 
so  superfluously  lavished  on  this  particularly  unin- 
teresting and  insignificant  topic. 

The  only  question  is,  Are  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Ids 
colleagues  right  now? — not,  Were  they  right,  four, 
five,  or  seven  years  ago?  The  question  now  is, 
How  are  the  people  to  be  fed?  How  is  Irish 
famine  to  be  averted,  or  mitigated?  How  are  com- 
merce and  manufactures  to  be  saved  from  the  re- 
vulsion which  experience  has  shown  to  be  invari- 
ably consequent  on  scarcity  and  dearth  of  food? 
How  are  agricultural  interests  and  relations  to  be 
placed  on  a  sound  and  stable  footing?  How  are  the 
scenes  of  1842 — the  miseries  and  horrors  of  Stock- 
port and  Paisley — to  be  prevented  from  recurring, 
when  the  causes  that  produced  them  have  already 
commenced  their  operations?  How  is  the  great 
wages-fund  to  be  kept  up  ?  How  are  distress, 
pauperism,  crime,  aud  mortality  to  be  kept  down  ? 
How  are  we  to  maintain  that  diminution  of, 
18  per  cent,  on  the  criminal  commitments  which, 
as  our  Home  Secretary  tells  us,  has  resulted  from 
low  prices  of  food  and  high  wages?  How 
shall  wc  take  security  against  the  return  of  those 
days,  when  combinations,  strikes,  political  discon- 
tent, turbulence,  and  midnight  burnings,  alarmed 
and  terrified  the  responsible  guardians  of  the  public 
peace,  and  when  regiments  were  hurried  off  to 
Manchester,  by  railway,  to  suppress  anticipated 
commotion  in  the  manufacturing  districts?  The 
question  is,  How  shall  "  the  greatest  error  ever  com- 
mitted by  legislation"  be  repaired — how  shall  the 
country  be  governed  ?  To  inquire,  with  one  of 
our  protectionist  orators,  "  Upon  what  principles 
parties  in  this  country  are  to  he  kept  together,"  is  a 
piece  of  trifling  for  which  the  public  are  not  at 
present  in  the  mood. 

We  must  do  Ministers  the  justice  to  say,  that 
they  bear  themselves  well  and  worthily  in  this  mat- 
ter. They  rise  to  the  height  of  their  great  argu- 
ment. They  give  the  go-by  to  all  secondary  and 
non-essential  matters,  and  keep  tlieir  own  and  the 
public  attention  steadily  fixed  on  the  one  great  ques- 
tion of  questions,  of  which  they  have  undertaken  the 
solution.  Nothing  can  be  better,  in  tone  and  spirit, 
than  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  and  Sir  J. 
Graham.  The  speakers,  it  is  plain,  are  in  earnest 
— thoroughly  and  intensely  in  earnest.  They  know 
they  are  right.  They  speak  like  men  irresistibly 
forced  upon  an  unwelcome  and  highly  inconvenient 
conclusion,  which  they  cannot,  and  dare  not  blink — 
urged  by  a  necessity  which  they  must  and  will  obey. 
They  speak  with  a  strength,  a  clearness,  a  cogency, 
a  self-consistency,  which  we  have  not  observed  in 
ministerial  oratory  for  this  many  a  day.  Their 
language  is,  in  effect,  "  Think  of  us  as  you  please, 
say  of  us  what  you  please — but  pass  our  bill,  for 
the  empire  needs  it;  never  mind  whether  wc  were 
right  or  wrong,  some  years  ago — wc  arc  right  now, 
and  you  know  it — pass  the  hill." 

To  the  political  opponents  of  the  ministry,  we 
must  likewise  render  the  justice  of  saying,  that  they 


have  been  true  to  the  exigencies  of  this  great  occa- 
sion, and  to  the  public  interests  entrusted  to  their 
charge.  By  a  generous  oblivion  of  party,  and  a 
wise  avoidance  of  all  irritating  party  topics,  they 
have  given  moral  weight  and  force  to  their  enun- 
ciation of  those  broad  principles  of  public  policy 
and  justice  with  which  they  are  identified.  All 
vulgar  political  considerations  arc  merged  and  lost 
in  an  all-absorbing  anxiety  for  the  success  of  a  great 
public  measure ;  great,  both  in  its  immediate  results  of 
practical  amelioration,  and  in  its  prospective  asser- 
tion and  realisation  of  sound  principles.  The  speech 
in  which  Lord  John  Russell,  while  emphatically 
warning  the  Government  of  the  evils  and  dangers 
inherent  in  their  three  years'  sliding  scale,  avowed 
his  determination  to  throw  no  obstruction  in  the 
way  of  a  measure  presenting  so  many  and  so  large 
substantial  advantages  to  the  country,  adds  much 
to  the  claims  which  the  Free  Trade  representation  of 
the  City  of  London  had  already  established  for 
himself,  on  public  honour  and  confidence.  And 
the  powerful  and  earnest  manner  in  which,  on 
Thursday  night,  Lord  Moi-peth  addressed  himself 
to  those  higher  social  aspects  of  the  question,  which 
he  so  felicitously  and  impressively  exhibited  in  the 
light  thrown  on  them  by  his  recent  observations  of 
other  social  institutions  and  modes  of  life  than  our 
own;  the  warning  to  Protectionist  lords  and  land- 
lords, that  no  aristocracy  is  safe  which  "props 
itself  on  special  interests"  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community, 
aud  that,  if  aristocratic  institutions  are  to  keep 
their  ground,  they  must  be  ".  administered  and 
worked  out  in  rather  more  of  a  democratic  spirit  than 
heretofore" — in  the  spirit  of  sympathy  with  the 
people,  and  respect  for  tlie»g9*ge  ;-Tj*Mr'is  a  fitting 
recommencement  of  the P-,fu«t¥R&ntary  life  of  the 
man  whom  the  foremost  of  English  constituencies 
have  judged  worthy  of  their  confidence.  The  Free 
Traders  of  the  West  Riding  are  rewarded. 

One  other  feature  of  the  week's  debate  calls  for 
notice.  We  allude  to  the  strong  and  steady  under- 
current of  Free  Trade  doctrine  which  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  protectionist  argument  and  oratory. 
Either  by  direct  assertion,  or  by  incidental  and  uu 
conscious  admission,  nearly  every  speaker  on  the 
monopolist  side  has  affirmed  some  one  or  more  of 
the  leading  and  fundamental  maxims  of  the  Free 
Traders.  The  mover  of  the  amendment  ascribed 
tho  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  last  three  years 
to  "  a  successsion  of  -good  harvests' — which  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  have  always  said;  —  and  his 
seconder,  with  a  happy  obliviousness  of  the 
great  first  dogma  of  landlordism,  boasted, 
that  "  the  provisions  of  the  people  have  been 
cheap  and  regular,  in  proportion  to  the  protection 
afforded  to  the  growth  of  corn;"  that  is  to  say, 
cheapness  of  bread  is  a  national  good,  worthy  of 
being  expressly  and  carefully  legislated  for — cheap 
bread  does  not  mean  low  wages — it  is  all  nonsense 
about  the  "  Polish  serfs,"  and  "  Pomeranian  pea- 
sants." Another  speaker,  on  the  same  side,  "  be- 
lieved,from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  that  the  agri- 
cultural ART  WAS  AT  PRESENT  ONLY  IN  ITS  IN- 
FANCY " — which  is  also  exactly  what  we  have  alwavs 
said.  The  "  agricultural  art  is  at  present  only  in 
its  infancy  ;"  and  in  its  infancy  it  will  infallibly  re- 
main so  long  as  agriculturists  aro  treated  like  in- 
fants— swaddled  all  round  with  protection,  and  not 
suffered  to  run  alone.  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien 
clinches  our  argument  for  us  with  an  illustration, 
to  which  we  can  only  do  justice  by  quoting  the 
honourable  member's  words : 

"  He  wished  to  apply  the  system  of  the  new  philosophy  to 
the  tenant  farmers.  A  tenant  former  came  to  bis  landlord, 
and  said,  'Sir,  1  hope  you  will  allow  me  an  abatement  of 
my  rent.  1  may  not  understand  draining  quite  as  well  as  my 
neighbour.  I  may  not  have  all  the  new  patent  implements  ; 
but  my  family  has  long  held  under  your  family— I  have  woi  u 
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vonr  coI<Mtfs,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  r^o  anywhere 
else'  The  landlord  might  reply — '  My  good  fellow,  I  am 
sorry  for  you;  you  invested  your  capital",  and  so  did  I,  on  the 
faith  of  former  legislation  ;  hut  we  are  told  now  tlWtt  v.e  must 
buy  at  the  cheapest  and  sell  at  the  dearest  market,  and  there 
is  a  gentleman  from  a  manufacturing  district  with  abun- 
dance of  money,  ufko  is  ready  to  spend  it  upon  my  land. 
J  must  look  to  the  interest  of  my  family ;  and  as  to  your 
talk  about  feudal  times,  and  wearing  my  colours,  that  is  all 
exploded,  and  under  the  new  system  there  is  no  true  blue 
now.'  So  that  unless  the  landlord  acted  with  better  faith  and 
kindlier  feeling  than  the  legislature,  the  tenant  farmer  must 
go,  a  new  and  rich  tenant  must  be  put  in  possession,  and  Hie 
land  might,  by  improvements  in  agriculture,  be  made  to 
hear  five  quarters  per  acre  instead  of  three." 

So,  according  to  this  zealous  and  eloquent  pro- 
tectionist champion,  the  "  new  philosophy"  is,  after 
all,  a  perfectly  true  philosophy.  Landlords  will  get 
higher  rents  under  the  Free  Trade  regime  than 
under  protection — more  capital  will  be  invested  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil — and  more  produce  will 
be  extracted  from  the  soil.  Free  Trade  crops  will 
bear  to  protection  crops  the  proportion  of  live  to 
three.  There  will  be  two-fifths  more  of  corn  grown 
under  Free  Trade,  than  is  grown  under  protection 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

We  have  nothing  more  to  say.  What  more  could 
we  say  ?  This  is  our  case.  Mi-.  Stafford  O'Brien 
perfectly  understands  the  whole  question — and  he 
jjiuts  it  so  well,  that  all  the  world  can  understand  it, 
jtoo.  The  landlord's  Corn  Law  is  a  law  against  the 
growth  of  corn — against  the  fertility  of  the  soil — 
against  agricultural  improvement — against  the  ap- 
plication of  capital,  skill,  science,  and  labour  to 
.Agriculture.  It  is  a  law  for  growing  three  quarters 
f)i  wheat  where  there  miglit  be  five.  It  is  well  for 
the  interests  of  truth,  when  so  much  force  and  just- 
ness of  thought  are  combined  with  so  happy  a 
vivacity  of  expression  as  nature  has  allotted  to  Mr. 
Stafford  O'Brien. 


PROTECTION  TO  MANUFACTURES 
There  has  been  no  response  to  the  appeal  made 
by  the  protectors  of  agriculture  to  the  operative 
classes,  save  from  their  natural  allies,  the  fanatics 
x>f  Trades'  Unions.    Indeed,  the  absurdity  of  pro- 
tecting manufactures  which  defy   competition  in 
foreign  markets,  is  so  potent  and  so  palpable,  that 
we  a.re  surprised  bow  ever  county  members  could 
.expect  to  excite  sympathy  on  the  subject.  There 
is,  however,  another  fallacy,  which  has  been  re- 
cently put  forward  in  Spitalfields — the  great  import- 
ance of  the  home  trade  to  the  manufacturers  of 
that  district,  and  the  comparative  unimportance  of 
thfi  export  trade.    As  there  is  a  considerable  ex- 
port of  silks  from  this  country,  we  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  manufacturers  of  Spitalfields  should 
#.ot  have  as  large  a  share  in  it  as  the  manufacturers 
of  Lancashire  ;  if  they  have  not,  it  must  be  their 
,own  fault.  If  they  are  unable  to  compete  with  Man- 
chester, the  sooner  they  change  their  system  the 
bettC".    But,  taking  then-  special  view,  we  are 
ready  to    show    that  the    home    market  wilj 
.afford  them  greater  remuneration  under  a  sys- 
tem   of    Free    Trade    than   under    a  system 
.of  protection.     They  must  either  compete  with 
the  fair  trader,  ci  the  smuggler.   In  the  world 
of  fashion,  articles  excluded  by  a  system  of  protec- 
tion acquire  an  artificial  value  from  their  being 
difficult  of  attainment.    French  silks,  independent 
of  all  comparison  of  pattern,  and  material,  are  more 
sought  after  than  English  silks,  because  they  show, 
or  are  deemed  to  show,  a  higher  rank  in  the  wearer. 
Without  at  all  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the 
Spitalfields  manufacturers,  we  state  a  fact  which 
they   themselves  will   readily  acknowledge,  that 
until  within  the  last  few  years  these  patterns,  both 
in  design  and  execution,  were  decidedly  inferior  to 
those  of  Paris  and  Lyons.    They  have  recently 
made  great  improvements  in  both  respects,  and 
have  reaped  some  rewards  from  their  ingenuity ; 
but  still  these  fabrics  have  not  won  the  sanction  of 
fashion.    The  protectionists  advise  them  to  ask  for 
more  stringent  laws  against  smuggling,  but  they 
forget  that  even  without  smuggling  large  quan- 
tities of  French  silks  must  continue  to  be  brought 
;i£Wt-PF/Lf,lJfc.ij'lc  niultitudinous  British  families  that 
itincnt.    We  can  state  with  certainty 
large  silk-warehouse  of  Paris  it  has 
ceossnry  to  employ  English  clerks  in 
V^^N^^W^HF'''  ^nons''  visitors  forming  in  nil  eases 
^jv*, — ^pf^fflflffloviion,  Mid  1,1  ninny  the  majority,  of 


their  customers.  Now,  under  Free  Trade,  French 
silks  would  lose  their  factitious  and  fashionable 
value ;  English  producers  would  compete  with 
French  producers  on  equal  terms.  Had  English 
silks  been  unprotected,  a  public  opinion  would  never 
have  been  formed  against  them;  but  the  fact  of 
their  being  protected  is  the  main  source  of  the 
general  belief  that  French  silks  are  cheaper  and 
better. 

Protected  trades  are  always  those  of  least  pro- 
gress and  greatest  complaint.  We  believe  that  the 
w  eaver  of  Spitalfields  can  compete  with  the  weaver 
of  Lyons;  if  he  cannot,  neither  can  he  compete 
with  the  weaver  of  Manchester,  who  doss  not  hesi- 
tate to  meet  French  producers  in  foreign  markets. 
If  he  cannot,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  system  of  Spital- 
fields is  bad,  and  that  we  are  asked  to  continue  one 
evil  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  another. 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 


THE  FREE-TRADE  MIRROR    OF    PARLIAMENT  FOR  THE 
SESSION  OF  184G. 

Fourth  Weeh,  ending  Saturday,  February  14. 

The  Parliamentary  week  opened  with  an  anticipated 
yet  significant  event.  On  Monday,  after  the  Speaker 
had  taken  the  chair,  Lord  Mori-etii  was  introduced, 
and  at  the  table  of  the  house  took  the  usual  oaths  ns  re- 
presentative for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  His  ap- 
pearance was  marked  by  cheering,  which  was  again  re- 
newed, when,  during  the  time  for  the  presentation  of 
petitions  (of  which  there  was  a  large  number,  though 
not  at  all  so  great  as  have  been  exhibited  on  other  stir- 
ring occasions)  the  noble  lord  rose  to  present  several 
from  the  West  Riding.  Mr.  Ferrand  thought  proper 
to  manifest  himself  after  his  usual  fashion.  He  rose  to 
ask  a  question — "Were the  signatures  to  these  petitions 
the  free  and  unbiassed  acts  of  the  parties  themselves  ? 

because  he  had  been  informed  that  "    Here  the 

Speaker  interposed.  The  honourable  member  might 
ask  a  question  relative  to  the  petition,  but  could  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  house,  make  a  speech.  The 
discomfited  Ferrand  sat  down  ;  and  Lord  Morpeth 
quietly  answered,  by  saying,  that  "to  the  best  of  his 
belief  and  the  entireness  ot  his  conviction,"  the  signa- 
tures were  really  the  free  and  unbiassed  acts  of  the  par- 
ties themselves. 

The  petitions,  as  we  have  said,  though  considerable  in 
number,  presented  no  such  formidable  array  as  might 
have  been  witnessed  on  some  former  occasions  of  inte- 
rest. Still,  there  were  somo  remarkable  ones,  as  those 
presented  by  Mr.  Mark  Philips  from  Manchester,  and 
by  other  members  from  other  places.  Those  in  favour 
of  Free  Trade,  and  of  total  and  immediate  repeal,  pre- 
ponderated very  considerably,  both  in  number  and  in 
character,  over  those  which  the  protectionists  had  to 
present. 

The  house  was  crowded  :  but  before  the  debate  com- 
menced, Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  somewhat  important 
statement.  He  had,  on  a  former  evening,  in  reply  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  informed  the  house  and  the  coun- 
try that  the  Government  intended  that  the  remission  of 
the  duties  on  the  articles  contemplated,  including  those 
on  corn,  should  take  place  from  the  day  that  the  reso- 
lution, affirming  the  reduction,  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  reception  of  the  report  on  it.  This  is  a  preliminary 
stage  in  the  proceedings.  When  duties  are  to  be  altered, 
cither  imposed,  increased,  or  reduced,  the  first  step  is 
the  proposition  of  a  resolution,  or  a  series  of  resolutions, 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  If  this  passes,  the 
resolution,  on  a  subsequent  day,  is  "  reported "  to  the 
SPEAKER,  by  the  c  hairman  of  committees  ;  and  then 
leave  is  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  which  must  go  through 
all  its  subsequent  stages.  Of  course,  when  duties  aire 
remitted  from  the  day  that  a  "  resolution  "  is  affirmed, 
the  Government  take  precaution  that  the  importers 
shall  give  security  for  the  payment  of  the  higher  duties, 
in  case  the  bill  should  not  ultimately  become  law.  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  now  informed  the  house  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  adhere  to  the  practice  in  previons  cases,  of 
not  remitting  the  duties  on  corn  until  the  Act  had  re- 
ceived the  royal  asent  ;  hut  to  obviate,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  inconvenience  which  the  delay  woidd 
cause,  they  would  proceed  with  the  Corn  Bill  to  the  ex- 
clusion, in  the  meantime,  of  other  public  business. 

The  "  order  of  the  day  "  was  then  moved,  that  the 
house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  on  the  commercial  propositions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Si'Eaker  put  the  question,  "  That  I  do 
now  leave  the  chair,"  upon  which  up  rose, 

Mr.  Philip  William  Skinner  Miles,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Bristol,  and  younger  brother  of  Mr.  William 
Miles,  the  well-known  member  for  Somersetshire.  Mr. 


Philip  Miles  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  house 
should  f;o  into  committee  on  the  Government  proposi- 
tion "  that  day  six  months."  This,  of  course,  is  a  direct 
negative.  The  speech  in  which  Mr.  P.  Miles  supported 
his  amendment  was  delivered  with  calmness,  and  a 
somewhat  easy  fluency;  his  manner  gave  an  air  of 
respectability  to  lus  arguments.  But  the  arguments 
themselves  were  of  the  stock  kind,  and  not  unfrequeatly 
self-contradictory.  He  saw  no  sufficient  ground,  cithc 
in  the  price  of  wheat  or  in  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
for  the  sweeping  propositions  of  the  Government.  Th" 
law  of  1842  had  worked  well ;  under  it  Sir  Robert  Pee 
hoped  to  maintain  a  price  about  58s.  the  quarter  ;  the 
actual  price  at  the  time  he  proposed  to  open  the  ports 
was  only  56s.  2d.  Increase  of  exports  was  no  test  o 
commercial  prosperity,  for  India,  China,  and  other 
markets  were  glutted  with  our  goods.  Engaged  alike 
in  commerce  and  agriculture,  he  was  no  enemy  of  an 
interest  ;  but  he  dreaded  the  unnatural  expansion 
our  manufacturing  system,  and  in  the  adoption  of  Pre 
Trade  saw  ruin  to  all,  beginning  with  the  humble 
classes,  whose  wages  it  would  reduce,  until  it  reache 
the  higher,  whose  incomes  it  would  diminish.  The 
Free  Trade  would  destroy  our  shipping,  and  swee 
away  navigation  laws  and  reciprocity  treaties.  Ou 
colonies  would  cease  to  be  of  value  to  us,  for  they,  to- 
must  have  equal  liberty  to  trade  freely  with  the  fo 
rcigncr ;  and  thus  anticipating  universal  disaster  fro 
the  adoption  of  the  Government  scheme,  he  prognos 
ticated  that  its  adoption  would  neither  allay  the  appe 
titc  for  change,  nor  repress  agitation.  He  asked  if  th 
Anti-Com-Law  League  would  now  be  induced 
"retire  into  private  life  :" — a  question  which  provok- 
much  laughter.  If  it  did,  said  Mr.  P.  Miles,  other  associ 
ations  would  arise,  to  agitate  for  other  objects.  He  con 
eluded  by  proposing  his  amendment,  which  was  se- 
conded by 

Sir  William  Heathcote,  one  of  the  representatives  fo 
North  Hants,  who  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  G 
vcrnment,  while  opposing  their  propositions  as  ruinoi 
He  was  for  Free  Trade  in  grain  with  the  colonies,  b 
not  with  foreign  countries. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Lascellcs,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Har 
wood,  and  member  for  Wakefield,  rose,  immediate! 
behind  the  Treasury  bench,  and  advocated  the  comme 
cial  policy  of  the  Government.  Though  Mr.  Lascell 
is  a  Conservative,  he  is  not  a  turn-coat.  Before  the  g 
neral  election  of  1841,  he  supported  the  commerci 
changes  of  the  then  Whig  Government,  and  has,  there 
fore,  consistently  supported  the  policy  of  the  present 
Government,  from  the  tariff  of  1842,  down  to  the  pre 
sent  greater  scheme.  But  a  reference  which  he  mad 
praising  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a  greater  financial  Minis! 
than  any  of  his  Whig  predecessors,  called  up  Lord  J 
Russell  at  a  later  period  of  the  evening,  in  vindicatio 
of  the  consistency  of  his  party,  and  their  steady  adh 
rence  to  principle,  whether  in  or  out  of  office. 

Lord  Norreys,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  and  one 
of  the  representatives  for  Oxfordshire,  next  expresse  ' 
his  dismay  at  the  sweeping  propositions  of  the  Gover 
rncnt  ;  which,  however,  were  defended  by 

Mr.  A.  B.  Cochrane,  one  of  the  members  for  Brid 
port,  who  ridiculed  the  idea  that  members  were  ncv 
to  change  their  opinions,  and  quoted  the  witty  sarin 
of  a  remarkable  individual,  who  had  remarked  that  t" 
advocate  of  an  unalterable  law  must  be  an  unalterah 
fool !  Mr.  Deedes,  a  new  "  agricultural  mind"  rcprc 
sentative  from  Kent,  took,  of  course,  the  protccti 
side  ;  and  was  followed  by 

Sir  John  Walsh,  who  represents  Radnorshire.  Th 
gentleman  endeavoured  to  raise  the  question  to  the  di 
nity  of  debate.  He  quoted  statistics,  expounded  f 
theoiy  of  rep*,  and  tried  to  break  a  lance  with  the  po 
tical  economists.  The  rental  of  Great  Britain,  accordin 
to  the  income-tax  returns  of  1842,  was  45,750,000/., 
which  add- 15,000,000?.  for  Ireland,  and  we  had  an  a 
nual  rental  of  60,000,000/.,  or  double  the  annual  anioun 
of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  The  landed  pro- 
prietors were  at  least  200,000  in  number  ;  and  he  warned 
them  against  touching  their  rental  by  changes  which 
would  throw  the  loss  on  its  actual  recipients,  the  trades- 
men, and  other  people  in  the  country  upon  whom  the 
landlords  expend  their  incomes.  Again,  he  told  the 
political  economists  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
theory  of  rent,  and  unaware  of  the  fact  that  a  fall  in  price 
would  touch,  not  rental,  but  the  profits  of  the  tenant 
farmer,  who  thereby  would  be  ruined,  and  his  ruin 
would  descend  on  the  labourers  whom  he  employed. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Bercsford  Hope,  member  for  Maidstone, 
and  youngest  son  of  the  late  author  of  "  Annstasius," 
made  a  speech  characterised  by  rambling  humour,  somo 
little  buffoonery,  and  touches  of  natural  common  sense, 
the  staple  of  which,  however,  was  an  attack  on  Sir  II. 
Peel  for  having  abandoned  his  party,  and  the  principles 
on  which  that  party  placed  him  in  power. 

Lord  Sand  on  came  next,  and  the  noble  member  for 
Liverpool  exhibited  himself  to  tho  house  liko  an  ass  bo« 
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twccn  two  bundles  of  hay.  He  spoke  strongly  against 
the  measure,  and  as  strongly  expressed  himself  deter- 
mined to  support  it.  After  pointing  out  what  he  thought 
would  be  the  misery  which  Free  Trade  might  produce^ 
he  gave  the  go-by  to  his  fears,  by  expressing  himself, 
not  merely  going  to  vote  for  Free  Trade,  but  his  belief 
that  under  Free  Trade  England  would  be  as  great  as 
ever ! 

No  member  had  yet  spoken  from  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  house,  but  now 

Lord  John  Eussell  rose,  and  told  Lord  Sandon  that 
he  was  going  to  give  his  vote  on  the  same  side  with  him, 
but  he  trusted  with  more  of  heart  and  hope  !  The  noble 
lord's  speech  deserves  perusal. 

Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis  followed  Lord  John  Russell, 
with  some  stock  arguments  for  protection  ;  and  the 
night  was  wound  up  by  a  very  remarkable  speech  from 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  half  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  one  of  the  representatives  for  South  Wilts. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  as  is  well  known,  is  Secretary 
nt  War,  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  it  was,  who 
in  the  early  part  of  last  session  told  the  agriculturists 
not  to  come  "  whining"  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
relief.  On  the  present  occasion  he  gave  the  history  of 
his  conversion  to  Free  Trade  views,  and  certainly  spoke 
with  much  ability  in  support  of  the  measures  of  the 
Government  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  law  of 
1842,  he  frankly  avowed,  had  failed  ;  and  the  state  of 
the  agricultural  population  showed  that  protection  had 
done  nothing  for  them.  The  remarkable  assemblage  of 
labourers,  at  Goataere,  in  Wilts,  who,  at  night,  had  met 
to  proclaim,  in  painfully-affecting  statements,  their 
social  wrongs  and  sufferings,  had  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  him.  Knowing  the  country  as  he  did,  he  felt 
that  no  change  could  make  their  position  worse  than  it 
was.  Then  he  warned  the  landed  interest  that  tenant 
farmers  and  agricultural  labourers  were  all  coming 
round,  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  to  the  conviction 
that  the  Corn  Law  was  simply  a  landlords'  question  ; 
and  concluded  his  speech  by  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
country  gentlemen  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  repair  the  "  great  error"  which  had  been 
committed  in  1S15,  when  the  first  of  the  series  of  modern 
Corn  Laws  had  been  imposed. 

When  he  had  concluded,  the  debate  was  adjourned  ; 
and  on  Tuesday  was  resumed  by 

Mr.  Augustus  Stafford  O'Brien,  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives for  North  Northamptonshire,  and  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Central  Protec- 
tion Society.  He  addressed  himself  mainly  to  the 
speech  delivered  on  the  previous  evening  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert ;  and  taunted  him  with  want  of  originality  in 
offering  to  the  country  gentlemen  the  opportunity  of 
"repairing"  the  "  great  error  of  1815."  Mr.  Stafford 
O'Brien  felt  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  for 
the  offer,  but  the  country  gentlemen  had  been  repeat- 
edly offered  similar  opportunities  by  Mr.  Villiers 
and  had  been  backed  by  the  Government  in  their  refusal 
to  accept  them.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien 
was  delivered  with  fluency,  aud  had  several  ad  cap- 
tandum  points  which  were  vociferously  cheered  by  the 
agricultural  members  around  him.  The  staple  of  his 
speech,  so  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  was  simply 
this : — The  poor  man's  labour  is  his  property  ;  the 
Legislature  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  protection  of 
property;  but  if  we  permit  the  rich  man  to  go  abroad 
for  his  silks,  his  paper-hangings,  and  his  carriages,  there 
will  be  no  work  for  the  artisan,  and  consequently  the 
labouring  man,  deprived  of  his  property,  will  oovet  that 
of  the  rich,  and  in  wrath  and  hatred  overthrow  the 
established  relations  of  society.  This  was  really  the 
gist  of  a  somewhat  showy  speech. 

When  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien  had  concluded,  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford  rose,  and  in  language  as  plain 
as  his  mild  and  amiable  nature  would  permit,  told 
Mr.  O'Brien,  that  however  amusing  as  a  fancy,  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  fact  in  the  "  dissolving  view"  he 
had  exhibited.  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  is  an  Irish 
landlord  of  considerable  property  and  experience  ;  and 
his  opinions  on  the  question  of  the  Com  Laws  are  de- 
serving of  great  respect.    He  showed  that  their  repeal 

would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  Ireland  

an  opinion  wldch  was  corroborated  by  Lord  Clements, 
who  represents  Leitrim,  and  young  Mr.  Gregory,  who  is 
one  of  the  members  for  Dublin. 

With  the  exception  oft  wo  speeches, — one  at  the  open- 
ing, and  the  other  at  the  close,— the  whole  of  the  debate 
of  Tuesday  night  was  exceedingly  flat.  The  opponents 
of  the  Government  were  Mr.  Lcfroy,  member  for  Long- 
ford, the  Marquis  of  Granby,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  Lord  Brooke,  who  was  recently  elected  for 
Warwickshire,  and  Lord  Clivc,  the  eldest  son  of  Earl 
Powis,  and  who  represents  North  Salop. 

There  was,  however,  one  noticeable  speech,  which,  in 
fairness,  cannot  Iks  passed  over.  It  wa<i  delivered  in  a 
low  slow  tone,  and  escaped  attention  ;  but  it  contained 
some  plausible,  objections  to  Free  Trade,  and  then  the 


gentleman  who  made  them  declared  his  intention  of  vo- 
ting for  the  Government  measures.  This  member  was 

Mr.  II.  Baillie,  who  said  that  the  reason  why  foreign 
nations  fenced  themselves  round  with  customs  houses 
and  prohibitory  duties,  was  the  fact  of  their  being  aware 
that  our  superiority  in  manufactures,  by  means  of  our 
iron,  coal,  machinery,  and  facilities  of  transit,  would 
enable  ns  to  overwhelm  their  domestic  industry.  Again, 
the  reason  why  we  protected  our  domestic  agriculture 
from  foreign  competition,  was  the  fact  that  our  climate 
was  inferior  to  that  of  other  countries  for  the  production 
of  grain,  which  could  only  be  produced  here  at  a  risk 
from  which  warmer  countries  were  free,  and  which, 
therefore,  gave  foreigners  an  advantage  over  us  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  twenty  per  cent.  If  it  was  said  that 
our  soil  was  better  adapted  for  pasture,  he  admitted  it ; 
but  then  this  raised  the  question  of  dependence  on 
foreign  supply.  He  illustrated  what  he  considered  would 
be  the  results  of  Free  Trade,  by  a  reference  to  the  cot- 
ton manufacture.  When  we  went  first  to  India,  we 
found  a  vast  population  engaged  in  the  domestic  manu- 
facture of  those  fabrics,  which  have  been  since  wholly 
superseded  by  our  machinery  and  skill.  Yet,  dreading 
the  results  of  Free  Trade,  he  thought  he  had  no  alter- 
native left  but  to  vote  for  the  Government  propositions. 

Lord  Worsley,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Yarbo- 
rough,  and  one  of  the  representatives  for  Lincolnshire, 
quoted  some  of  the  former  speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Sir  James  Graham,  in  praise  of  protection — espe- 
cially a  famous  one  by  the  Home  Secretary,  in  which  he 
deprecated  the  "  change  from  'the  breezy  call  of  in- 
cense-breathing morn '  to  a  painful  and  grievous  obe- 
dience to  the  sad  sound  of  the  factory  bell ;  with  a  num- 
ber of  fine  epithets  about  the  "thatched  cottage," 
"  blooming  garden,"  "  rural  walks,"  "  village  green," 
"  foul  garret,"  "  dark  cellar,"  and  other  things  too  nume- 
rous to  mention,  including  a  threat  that  if  England  were 
made  the  "  workshop  of  the  world,"  it  would  be  the 
last  country  he  would  wish  to  live  in.  This  reminis- 
cence created  much  laughter,  and  brought  up  Sir  James 
Graham. 

Lord  Clive  finished  the  discussion  on  Tuesday  night; 
and  the  debate  was  then  adjourned  to  Thursday. 

On  Wednesday  there  was  a  short  day  sitting  of  about 
two  hours;  and  even  in  that  interval  the  "  agricultural 
interests"  in  the  house  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  getting  up  a  miniature  Corn  Law  debate.  Lord  G. 
Bentinck,  (second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Portland)  who  has 
earned  more  laurels  on  the  turf  than  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  moved  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  impor- 
ters of  foreign  grain,  and  the  quantity  in  bond,  with  a 
view  of  showing  that  any  reduction  of  duty  would  be  a 
benefit,  not  to  the  consumer,  but  merely  to  the  importer. 
Mr.  Escott  sarcastically  advised  Lord  George  to  add  to 
his  motion  a  return  of  the  number  of  people  who  were 
to  eat  the  grain  !  This  provoked  his  gallant  lordship 
to  tell  Mr.  Escott  that  he  wondered  how  he  could,  con- 
sistently, with  his  personal  honour,  retain  his  seat  for 
Winchester,  seeing  he  was  elected  on  protection  prin- 
ciples, and  was  now  an  advocate  for  Free  Trade.  Mr. 
Escott,  however,  took  the  matter  very  coolly,  hoping 
Lord  George  felt  more  comfortable  after  his  discharge  ! 
and  informing  him  that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  his  election. 

Before  the  adjourned  debate  was  resumed,  a  charac- 
teristic scene  occurred.  One  of  the  laborious  compila- 
tions of  Mr.  Macgrcgor,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the 
Commercial  Regulations  of  America,  has  just  been  is- 
sued ;  and  Mi-.  Stafford  O'Brien,  holding  up  the  huge 
Blue  Book,  said  it  was  full  of  disgraceful  blunders,  ad- 
ducing an  instance  of  what  he  considered  to  be  one. 
This  attempt  to  damage  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Maegre- 
gor  turned  out  an  utter  failure.  Though  Mr.  Stafford 
O'Brien  had  not  given  any  notice  of  his  question,  and 
therefore  expected  that  his  charge  would  have  an  un- 
contradicted run  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  luckily  hap- 
pened that  Mr.  Macgregor  was  within  hail  ;  and 
through  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombc,  the  house  was  informed 
that  the  supposed  astounding  mistake  was  caused  by 
a  simple  typographical  blunder  ! 

Mr.  Colquhoun  resumed  the  adjourned  debate,  and 
made  a  long  speech  ;  and  a  curious  speech  it  was. 
The  opinions  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  hang  on  the  very  con- 
fines of  the  principle  he  opposes;  almost  he  is  persuaded 
to  be  a  Free  Trader  ;  he  would  take  a  fixed  duty,  if  he 
could  get  it  ;  and  during  his  speech,  his  arguments 
were  like  nine-pins,  which  a  man  sets  up  that  he  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  knocking  them  down  himself. 
Besides,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  though  a  fluent,  is  really  a 
very  shallow  speaker;  after  listening  to  his  fluent  mass 
of  verbiage  for  an  hour,  you  could  put  all  that  he  has 
said  into  a  speech  of  ten  minutes  duration. 

Mr.Wynn  followed.  This  gentleman  has  been  in  Parlia- 
ment for  a  length  of  time — nearly  equal  to  that  of  venera- 
ble Mr.  Byng,  that  is,  for  about  half  acentnry.  Helms  long 
been  noted  as  a  liberal  Conservative,  and  has  had  con- 
siderable oflieial  experience  during  his  public  life.  His 


opinions  therefore  arc  always  treated  with  respect. 
Owing  to  infirmity  in  his  limbs,  ho  addresses  the  house 
sitting  ;  but  Ins  head  is  still  clear,  lie  made  an  excel- 
lent speech  in  favour  of  the  Government  measure,  show- 
ing that  all  our  past  commercial  legislation  was  a  com- 
pound of  ignorance,  folly,  and  intermeddling,  and  that 
the  sooner  we  could  arrive  at  a  sound  system  the  better 
for  the  country. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Wynn's  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Milncs  Oaskell,  who  flung  up  his  lordship  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  horror  at  the  propositions  of  the  Government, 
made  an  attack  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  having  betrayed 
his  principles,  and  broken  up  a  "  splendid  party."  His 
assault  on  the  Prime  Minister  was  vociferously  cheered 
by  the  "agricultural  members  ;"  though  Mr.  Roebuck, 
in  reply,  put  the  question  on  its  right  footing,  by  asking 
what  the)'  meant  when  they  talked  of  a  great  party  being 
broken  up  ?  Was  it  anything  that  would  prove  inju- 
rious to  the  people  ? 

The  other  speakers  on  Thursday  evening  do  not  re- 
quire special  notice,  unless  we  remark  that  Mr.  Wyke- 
ham  Martin,  member  for  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  pro- 
duced a  series  of  calm  statements,  to  prove  to  tho 
agriculturists  how  groundless  were  their  fears  of  some 
terrific  flood  of  foreign  grain.  But  the  two  main  orator.1? 
of  the  night  were  Mr.  Thomas  Baring  and  Lord  Mor- 
peth. 

Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  who  contested  London  on  the 
principle  of  "  Free  Trade  in  the  abstract"  against  "  Free 
Trade  in  practice"  was  true  to  his  former  reputation. 
Trying  to  steer  his  way  between  rock  and  whirlpool,  hej 
at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  was  now 
come — only  now  come! — for  a  compromise.  He  im- 
plored the  house  to  adopt  a  middle  course,  and  accept  a 
fixed  duty.    Well  was  he  answered  by 

Lord  Morpeth,  whose  rising  excited  the  general  at- 
tention of  a  full  house.  The  noble  lord  reminded  Mr. 
T.  Baring  that  a  "compromise"  had  once  been  offered, 
but  the  time  was  now  gone  by.  The  whole  of  Lord. 
Morpeth's  bold,  frank,  manly  speech,  deserves  the  moss 
serious  attention.  The  conclusion  was  one  of  the  mast 
emphatic  warnings  ever  delivered  to  the  aristocracy  by 
one  of  its  most  honourable  and  conspicuous  niem  ei 
His  travels  in  the  United  States  have  enlarged  the. 
sphere  of  his  observation,  and  Lord  Morpeth,  thcreiore, 
spoke  with  authority,  when  he  told  thein  that  no  aris- 
tocracy which  claimed  excessive  and  peculiar  privileges 
ever  escaped  a  downfall.  The  question  of  tho  CornLa--sv 
if  not  settled  with  their  aid,  would  be  settled  in  spite  of 
them.  Let  them,  then,  he  said,  throw  in,  their  influence 
with  a  thinking  middle  class,  a  toiling  population,  and 
a  busy  press,  and  in  the  onward  march  of  civilisation  l>o 
the  leaders,  and  not  the  laggards  of  the  people.  This 
conclusion  was  like  a  trumpet  sound. 

The  debate  was  adjourned  to  Friday. 
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had  by  no  means  prepared  the  house  or  the  public  for  the 
course  which  be  now  takes,  aud  he  referred  particularly  to 
a  speech  made  by  my  right  honourable  friend  in  1839. 
Allow  me  to  read  a  short  extract  from  that  very  speech. 
My  riTht  hon.  friend,  then  a  leader  in  Opposition,  and  a 
candidate  for  power,  said,  "1  consider  this  statement,  that 
the  condition  of  the  labourer  has  been  rendered  worse  by 
the  operation  of  the  Corn  Law,  a  most  important  one  ;  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  unless  the  existence  of" 
the  Com  Law  can  be  shown  to  be  consistent,  not  only  with 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
landlord's  interest,  but  also  with  the  maintenance  of  the  ge  - 
neral interests  of  the  country,  and  especially  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  the  Cora 
Law  is  practically  at  an  end."  That  was  the  declaration  of 
my  right  honourable  friend,  as  early  as  the  year  1S30  (hear, 
hear).  It  may  seem  presumptuous  in  me  to  refer, in  address- 
ing the  house,  to  what  has  fallen  from  myself  in  a  former 
debate,  but  after  what  my  noble  friend  has  stated,  perhaps  in 
fairness  the  house  will  not  refuse  ae  permission  to  do  so 
(hear,  hear).  On  the  occasion  when  the  hon.  member  f<  r 
Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Villiers)  moved  for  going  into  com- 
mittee on  the  Corn  Laws,  in  June  last,  I  said,  "It  is  deci- 
dedly my  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  must, 
always  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  native  industry  of  this  country,  and  that  the  publie  pros- 
perity is  on  the  whole  best  promoted  by  giving  a  fair  and 
uninterrupted  current  to  the  natural  flow  of  national  indus- 
try. I  will  go  farther  and  say,  that  it  is  my  opinion  that, 
by  safe,  gradual,  aud  cautious  measures,  it  is  expedient 
to  bring  our  laws,  with  reference  to  the  trade  in  corn, 
into  a  nearer  relation  with  the  sound  principles  which 
regulate  our  commercial  policy  with  respect  to  every  other 
branch  of  industry.  I  will  go  still  further,  and  say  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  plan,  and  can  be  no  party  to  it,  of 
setting  up  a  separate  interest  for  the  landlord  and  tl  e 
farmer  of  this  country  ;  I  believe  that  their  prosperity  will,  in 
the  main,  be  found  to  depend  on  the  wealth,  the  comfort, 
and  the  ease  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country." 
Those  were  the  principles  which  I  avowed  upon  that  ocea- 
siou  (hear,  hear).  The  house,  I  think,  will  also  remember 
the  memorable  motion  of  the  uoble  lord  opposite,  on  li  e 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  I  then  stated  to  the  houf  e 
mnuy  facts  which  had  come  before  me,  which  were,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  conclusive  to  prove  that  the  comfort  aid 
well  being  of  the  working-classes  iu  this  country  we  e 
mainly  dependent  upon  abundance  and  cheapness,  mid  their 
misery  aud  distress  were  mainly  occasioned  by  scarcity  op 
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by  high  prices  (bear,  beav).    I  frankly  avow,  tbat  if  tbe 
course  of  events  bad  not  been  interrupted  by  circumstances 
which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  I  sbould  very  gladly  have 
adhered  to  tbe  policy  of  gradually  and  progressively  dimi- 
nishing the  protection  to  agriculture,  but  Steadily  keeping  in 
view  that  desirable  period  when  tbe  protection  might  alto- 
gether be  removed.    But  this  brings  me  to  the  point  of  tbe 
utmost  importance  to  the  consideration  of  this  case,  namely, 
the  unforeseen  circumstances  which  did  occur  after  tbe  ter- 
mination of  tbe  last  session.    First,  with  respect  to  the  har- 
vest of  this  country.    It  was  a  harvest,  as  was  truly  stated 
by  my  right  hon.  friend  tbe  Secretary  at  War,  of  a  peculiar 
character.    In  point  of  quantity  it  was  not  a  deficient  har- 
vest: in  point  of  quality,  I  believe,  in  the  experience  of  the 
oldest  farmers,  there  never  was  so  great  a  variety;  and  the 
effect  of  that  lias  been  to  point  out  and  to  establish  the  great 
imperfection  of  the  averages  under  the  existing  law.    I  will 
not  press  this  further.    It  was  distinctly  stated  last  night 
by  my  right  hon.  friend,  that  in  no  former  years,  I  believe, 
has  there  been  such  a  variety  of  quality  in  the  corn  brought 
to  market,  tbe  price  varying  from  40s.  for  tbe  worst,  I  believe, 
up  to  70s.,  or  70s.  for  tbe  best.   An  alteration  was  made  in 
the  law  in  1812,  in  regard  to  the  averages,  which  had  a  very 
decisive  effect  in  one  respect;  it  altogether  prevented  fraud. 
By  extending  the  period,  and  multiplying  the  towns,  in 
respect  to  the  taking  of  the  averages,  fraud  was  prevented ; 
but  as  relates  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  this  had  a  very 
reverse  effect;  for  fraud,  whenever  it  had  been  exerted,  was 
always  in  favour  of  the  consumer,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
dpening  the  ports;  and  in  my  real  opinion,  the  general  de- 
fect of  tbe  measure  of  1842,  though  it  was  not  so  intended, 
was  that  it  rendered  protection  more  stringent  (hear,  hear). 
This  was  demonstrated,  I  must  say,  by  the  operation  of  the 
scale  regulating  the  duties  in  the  course  of  last  autumn. 
Prices  were  rising ;  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  in  this  me- 
tropolis was  9|d.,  and  approaching  to  the  war  price.  When 
the  quartern  loaf  had  so  risen,  the  duty  indicated  by  tbe 
sliding  scale  was  14s.  or  10s.  per  quarter  (hear,  hear).  In 
point  of  fact  the  sliding  scale  would  neither  slide  nor  move 
(cheers).    And  that  was  its  condemnation  (renewed  cheers). 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  an  historical  statement  respecting 
the  Corn  Laws,  or  I  might  mention  that  from  1773  to  17112 
the  importation  of  corn  was  in  point  of  fact  free  in  this 
country ;  and  it  was  a  remarkable  coincidence,  which  Adam 
Smith   points  out  when,  without  marking  the  cause, 
he  mentions  as  a  time  when  there  was  a  great  start 
in    our    manufacturing    and    commercial   prosperity — 
exactly  that  period,   from    1773    to  1702,    when  the 
importation    of    corn  was    free    (hear,   hear).    I  will 
also  observe  that  really  change  on  this  matter  was  not  a 
change  of  any  fundamental  principle.    The  corn  law  hud 
been  changed  and  altered  five  or  six  times,  and  yet  its 
avowed  object  had  never  been  answered  (hear,  hear).  I 
will  now  return  to  the  point  from  which  I  digressed.    I  was 
speaking  of  the  imperfect  operation  of  the  sliding  scale, 
and  I  may  add,  that  together  with  that,  there  did  arise  that 
which  human  foresight  could  not  anticipate,  the  general 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  throughout  the  United  kingdom. 
This  failure  was  by  no  means  limited  to  Ireland.    The  des- 
truction of  the  potato  crop  began  in  the  south  of  England, 
and  I  believe  that  it  was  more  fatal  in  the  southern  part  of 
England  than  in  any  part  of  Ireland.    In  many  parts  of 
the  southern  counties  of  England  the  working  populalion, 
though  not  altogether  subsisting  ou  potatoes,  yet  are  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  on  that  article  for  their  daily  food. 
With  respect  to  Scotland  we  have  the  most  accurate  infor- 
mation; and  from  the  parochial  returns,  we  know  posi- 
tively, that  in  the  south  of  Scotland  one-third  of  the  potato 
rop  was  destroyed  as  early  as  the  month  of  November  last. 
I  will  not  go  through  all  the  precise  details  as  to  the  extent  o  f 
the  failure  of  crop  in  Ireland.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  November 
Government  received  the  report  of  Messrs.  Lindley  and  Play- 
fair,  by  which  it  appeared  that  one  half  of  the  whole  crop, 
though  not  greater  than  an  average,  had  been  destroyed  ; 
that  one-eighth  of  that;  crop  must  be  preserved  for  seed  ;  and 
that,  consequently,  not  more  than  three-eighths  of  the  whole 
crop  remained  at  that  time  for  the  consumption  of  the  year 
in  Ireland.   I  had  been  at  that  time  resident  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  had  almost  daily  communications,  in  writing, 
with  my  right  hon.  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government ; 
and  it  did  appear  to  me  that  this  matter  of  coming  scarcity, 
if  not  of  famine,  to  be  apprehended  in  Ireland,  did  have  an 
immediate  aud  indissoluble  connexion  with  this  question  of 
the  Corn  Laws.    The  noble  lord  the  member  for  Liverpool 
said  last  night  that  he  could  not  see  that  connexion  ;  aud 
the  hon.  member  for  Northamptonshire,  following  the  same 
track,  has  also  said  that  he  did  not  see  the  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  two  questions.    Will  the  house,  then, 
allow  me  to  state  what  was  the  effect  produced  upon  my 
mind  by  this  inevitably  coming  scarcity  in  Ireland  (hear)  ? 
I  foresaw,  and  I  am  afraid  rightly,  that  it  would  be  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  give  to  the  suffering  community  in 
Ireland  aid  from  the  public  purse  of  this  country  to  meet  this 
great  calamity.    Already  some  advance  of  the  public  money 
has  been  asked  for,  and  I  am  afraid  that  further  advances 
may  still  be  necessary.   Then  this  great  question  presents 
itself — Can  in  fairness  any  Minister  of  the  Crown  propose 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  take  out  of  the  taxes 
of  Great  Britain  public  money  to  aid  in  the  sustenance 
of  their  fellow  countrymen  in  Ireland,  while  artificially, 
by  laws  so  designed,  the  price  of  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  is  enhanced  (hear,  hear)  ?  Other 
persons  may  be  bold  enough  to  make  such  a  proposition ; 
but  I  confess  that  no  power  on  earth  should  have  induced 
me  to  be  responsible  for  such  a  proposal  (hear,  hear).  I 
told  my  right  hon.  friend  that  if  such  a  course  should  be  ne- 
cessary, I  strongly  advised  the  suspension  of  the  existing  law 
("  hear,  hear,"  from  the  Protectionist  benches),  and  that  sus- 
pension I  find  is  now  generally  approved  of  on  this  side  of 
the  house  (hear,  hear).    The  humane,  the  generous  feelings 
of  the  landlords  of  England  could  not  tolerate  for  a  moment 
that  distress,  such  as  tbat  likely  to  visit  Ireland,  should  not 
lie  met  (hear,  heal  ).  But  to  give  this  aid  to  the  Irish  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  food  of  the 
great  community  who  contribute  towards  the  taxes  of  Eng- 
land, and  who  by  their  hard  industry  are  only  able  to  pay 
those  taxes,  living  in  some  instances  on  potatoes — is  a  pro- 
position which  I  never  coidd  have  maintained  as  a  Minister 
(iiear,  hear).    But  it  lias  been  intimated  that,  under  tlicse 
circumstances,  hon.  members  generally  on  this  side  of  the 
house  would  be  glad  to  open  the  ports.    Then  arises  the 
question — if  you  once  suspend  the  present  law,  what  is  the 
proposition  which,  at  the  termination  of  that  suspension,  is 
to  be  made  1    I  have  told  you  that  I  am  satisfied,  that  even 
when  scarcity  has  arisen,  when  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf 
was  high,  and  when  high  prices  ought  to  have  been 
counteracted  by  the  self-operation  of  the  scale,  that  scale 
does  not  operate,  1  have  told  you  that  I  thought  the 


present  an  unsatisfactory  law,  and  according  to  my  opi- 
nion, I  could  not,  after  its  suspension,  have  supported  its 
re-imposition.   I  have  always  stated  that  my  objections  to  a 
fixed  duty  as  a  fiscal  duty  are  insuperable  ;  because  I  think 
that  whenever  the  duty  should  be  high,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  exact  it;  aud  whenever  the  duty  should  be  low,  it 
failed  for  the  purposes  of  protection,  and  the  agricultural 
interest  would  then  incur  all  the  obloquy  of  maintaining 
protection  without  deriving  any  advantages  from  it.  We 
might  have  proposed  some  small  remuaut  of  the  sliding 
scale,  and  such  a  reduction  of  protection,  which  it  would 
have  been  uuwortlry  of  the  agricultural  interest  to  accept, 
and  still  more  unworthy  of  the  Government  to  offer.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  was 
inevitable  ou  its  suspension.    H  was,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
absolutely  necessary  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law; 
and  I  foresaw  the  necessity,  if  you  suspended  the  law,  of  its 
abolition;  and  I  again  repeat  that,  in  my  humble  view,  our 
duty  was,  charged  as  we  were  with  the  respousibility  of 
office,  to  meet  this  immediate  necessity  and  suspend  the 
law.    Nothing  could  have  more  gratified  me  than  to  see  the 
general  arrangements  of  this  question  respecting  the  Corn 
Law  conducted  by  the  noble  lord  opposite  (hear,  hear). 
The  question  has  been  asked,  "  Have  you  any  reason  since 
1842  for  changing  your  opinion  ?    I  say  that  since  1842 
those  who  were  charged  witli  the  administration  of  affairs, 
and  who  have  watched  the  various  circumstances  which 
have  occurred  have  had  experience,  not  to  be  mistaken, 
leading  to  conclusive  consequences.   We  had,  first  of  all, 
the  painful  and  lamentable  experience  of  1842  itself,  a  year 
of  the  greatest  distress,  and,  since  it  had  passed,  I  may 
say,  of  the  utmost  danger  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear,  hear). 
What  were  the  circumstances  of  1842  ?    Allow  me  just 
to  glance  at  them.    We  had  in  this  metropolis,  at  midnight, 
Chartist    meetings,    assembled    in    Lincoln's  inn-fields. 
Almost  for  nearly  three  weeks  there  were  assembled  in  all 
the  environs  of  this  metropolis  immense  masses  of  people, 
greatly  discontented,  and  acting  in  a  spirit  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace.    What  was  the  condition  of  Lancashire,  the 
seat  of  our  great  staple  manufacture,  depending  for  its  pros- 
perity on  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity  and  labour?  Such 
was  the  madness  of  the  people  on  that  occasion,  that  a  great 
combination  existed  to  stop  machinery,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  source  of  the  labour,  on  which  they  depended  for  sub- 
sistence (hear,  hear).    What  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  these  circumstances?    It  was  my  painful  duty 
to  consult  with  the  Horse  Guards  as  to  the  precautions  that 
were  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace ;  a 
large  force  was  marched  to  Manchester,  and  the  troops  were 
actually  called  on  to  enforce  public  tranquillity.  I  can  safely 
say  that  for  three  months  the  anxiety  which  I  and  my  col- 
leagues experienced  with  reference  to  the  public  peace  was 
greater  than  we  ever  felt  before  with  reference  to  public  con- 
cerns (hear,  hear).    Those  were  the  days  of  high  prices 
aud  scarcity  (hear,  hear).   I  am  certain  from  what  I  have 
since  observed,  that  that  turbulent  disposition,  that  dan- 
gerous disposition,  mainly  arose  from  the  want  of  adequate 
sustenance,  combined  with  low  wages  (cries  of  hear,  hear). 
What  has  been  my  experience  for  the  last  two  years?  I 
don't  take  credit  to  her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  altered 
circumstances.    Our  measures  may  or  may  not  have  con- 
duced to  that  great  end  ;  but  by  the  bouuty  of  Providence 
we  have  had  abundant  harvests  ;  with  abundant  harvests  we 
have  had  cheapness  aud  full  employment;  and  what  has  oc 
eurred  ?    I  can  safely  say  that  for  the  last  12  months  I  have 
not  had  a  single  interview  with  one  of  the  commissioner  of 
police  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  this 
metropolis;  I  do  not  believe  that  for  the  last  12  months  I 
have  had  one  interview  with  the  Horse  Guards  with  respect 
to  the  movement  of  troops  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
of  the  country  (hear).    Perfect  tranquillity,  comparative 
happiness  prevailed  ;  and  tbat  is  a  contrast  between  scarcity 
with  discontent,  aud  plenty  with  social  comfort,  more  strik- 
ing than  any  I  ever  before  witnessed  (loud  cheers).    I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  many  statistics.    The  document  I  am 
about  to  read  is  short,  but  still,  as  an  analysis  with  re- 
ference to  crime,  it  is  pregnant  with  instruction.   I  have 
taken  the  six  counties  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  seat 
of  our  manufacturing  industry;  I  have  taken  the  county 
of  York,  the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  county  of  Warwick, 
the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Cheshire,  aud  Staffordshire,  and 
have  compared  the  commitments  for  trial  in  these  coun- 
ties in  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  when  the  prices  of  wheat 
were  06s.  4d.,  (14s.  (id.,  57s.  3d.,  with  those  which  took 
place  iu  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  when  the  price  of  wheat 
was  about  00s.    Now,  observe,  in  Yorkshire  the  committals 
were,  in  1840,  1G87;  1841,1805;  1842,2,598.  The  scarcity 
then  ceased,  abundance  with  low  prices  begins  ;  and  we 
have  committed  for  trial  in  1813,2304;  1844,1091  ;  1845, 
1117;  showing  a  decrease  of  commitments  in  the  last  as 
compared  with  the  previous  period  of  these  years  of  14.9  per 
cent.   In  Lancashire  the  commitments  iu  those  years  were 
respectively  3506,  808?,  1497,  3(377,  2893,  2852,  exhibiting  a 
diminution  of  21.4  per  cent.   In  Warwickshire  the  commit- 
ments were  1001,  1040,  1003,  1045,  894,  709,  a  decrease  of 
11.2  per  cent.    Iu  Gloucestershire,  including  Bristol,  the 
numbers  were  1045,  1236,  1252,  1186,  1071,  929,  showing  a 
decrease  of  9.8  per  cent.  In  Cheshire  the  commitments  were 
1042,  943,  1086,  1018,  777,  688,  a  decrease  of  19.1  per  cent. 
In  Staffordshire  the  numbers  were  923,  1059,  1485,  1170, 
885,  717,  a  decrease  of  19.9  per  cent.;  exhibiting  an  aggre- 
gate decrease  of  17  per  cent,  (loud  cheers).    Upon  the 
whole  of  these  six  counties,  comparing  the  years  1812  and 
1840,  there  is  a  diminution  on  the  aggregate  of  18  per  cent. 
I  am  convinced  with  the  right  honourable  baronet,  the  head 
of  the  Government,  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  contend  that 
wages  fall  with  falling  prices,  aud  rise  with  rising  prices 
(hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers).    It  was  my  noble  friend  tho 
member  for  Liverpool,  I  think,  who  last  night  contended 
that  it  was  true  in  the  agricultural  districts  that  wages  did 
rise  with  rising  prices  ;  but  he  admitted  that  the  proportion 
was  not  always  equal.   Now  I  beg  you  to  observe,  that  to 
the  labouring  man  the  equal  proportion  between  the  price  of 
food  and  the  rise  of  wages  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  observe  that  the  proportion  should  be 
concurrent  as  well  as  equal.    If  the  rise  in  wages  should 
lag  behind  the  rise  of  prices  lift  itself  might  be  in  danger. 
But  I  have  the  experience  of  Sir  John  Walshatn,  who  long 
had  the  charge  of  the  districts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  him- 
self an  extensive  landed  proprietor  in  the  county  of  Here- 
ford, and  who,  in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  assisted  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  has  never 
known  that  wages  have  risen  beyond  from  8s.  to  10s.  and  lis. 
in  certain  counties,  and  from  9s.  to  ]3s.  in  other  counties  ; 
the  utmost,  rise  being  25  per  cent. ;  while  he  has  seen  at  the 
same  time  the  price  of  corn  rise  from  40s.  to  90s.   It  is  un- 
necessary to  say,  in  reference  to  this  point,  that  the  rise  of 
wages  in  those  districts  is  not  ut  all  commensurate  with  the 


rise  in  the  article  of  first  necessity  (hear,  hear).  But,  as 
truly  stated  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  at  War, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  agricultural  districts,  the 
converse  of  the  assertion  is  true  with  respect  to  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  Invariably  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
you  will  fiud  low  prices  accompanied  by  high  wages,  and 
high  prices  by  low  wages.  I  mentioned  some  circumstauces 
which  occurred  in  the  month  of  November  with  reference  to 
Ireland ;  but  I  have  not  the  whole  of  tbe  case  with  respect  to 
that  time.  From  a  report  which  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Sanders  with  respect  to  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  I  find 
that  at  that  time  there  was  not  merely  arise  in  prices,  but  a 
strong  apprehension  of  still  higher  prices  in  several  parts  of 
the  West  Biding,  particularly  in  Bradford,  and  that  several 
works  were  put  on  short  time.  In  several  of  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts, also,  I  learn  the  mills  were  about  to  be  put  on  short 
time.  Wheu,  therefore,  we  looked  to  tbe  circumstances  of  the 
whole  country  in  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
we  had  no  option  left,  as  the  general  guardians  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  the  community,  but  to  pursue  the 
course  which  we  have  pursued.  We  have  been  Odd  of  the 
danger  of  being  dependent  on  foreign  States  for  tbe  supply 
of  food  ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  in  1810  was  18,000,  and  that  at  the  present  moment 
it  is  23,000,000,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  may  well  become  a  question,  not  whether  Great  Bri- 
tain can  alone  supply  the  amount  of  food  necessary  for  the 
population,  but  whether  it  will  not  be  difficult  at  a  moderate 
price  to  secure  food  for  the  whole  of  that  population,  even 
with  the  aid  of  foreign  countries  (hear,  hear).  For  myself, 
I  have  no  apprehension  of  any  great  fall  of  prices  from  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  I  think  that  both  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  many  people  on  the  subject  are  greatly  exagge- 
rated. I  do  not  believe  that  the  abolition  of  protection,  as 
matters  now  stand,  will  materially  lower  the  price  of  corn ; 
but  I  consider  that  to  the  great  body  of  consumers  it  will  be 
a  security  of  inestimable  value  against  high  prices  when  the 
harvest  happens  to  be  deficient  in  this  country  (hear,  hear). 
That  is  my  view  with  regard  to  supply.  With  regard  to  the 
commercial  principle  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  The 
hon.  member  for  Northamptonshire  described  a  state  of 
things  where  a  certain  individual  has  the  walls  of  his  house 
covered  with  French  paper  hangings,  furnished  with  articles 
of  German  hardware,  and  who  rides  in  a  Brussels  carriage, 
while  workmen  are  crowding  the  market  with  nobody  to  hire 
them.  How  does  the  hon.  gentleman  think  those  carriages 
are  to  be  obtained  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  trans- 
action by  which  they  are  obtained,  that  transaction  of  ncces- 
sity  resolved  itself  into  a  bargain.  Directly  or  indirectly 
there  must  be  an  exchange  of  commodities,  and  you  must  in 
the  long  run  export  some  of  your  own  home  productions  to 
pay  for  what  you  have  got  from  abroad.  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied, if  you  extend  the  sphere  of  your  commerce,  and  do  not 
attempt  by  fits  and  starts  to  force  its  expansion,  that  the 
property  of  all  classes  will  steadily  advance  with  the  increase 
of  your  exports.  The  hon.  member  for  Northampton,  (Mr. 
S.  O'Brien)  referred  to  the  case  of  a  farmer,  whom  he  de- 
scribed in  tbe  most  pathetic  terms,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  consequences  which  the  hon.  gentleman  pre- 
sumes will  flow  from  the  measures  of  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters. But  another  picture  was  given  last  night  by  the 
noble  lord  the  member  for  Liverpool  (Lord  Saudon). 
The  hon.  gentleman  represented  the  farmer  as  peti- 
tioning his  landlord  in  vain  for  a  reduction  of  rent. 
The  noble  lord  considered  the  condition  of  the  farmer  as 
peculiarly  helpless  and  exposed.  He  said  this  unhappy  man 
had  constantly  held  out  to  him  tbe  expectation  of  prices 
which  he  had  never  realised — prices  which  were  made 
the  basis  of  calculation,  when  he  agreed  to  pay  a  fixed  rent ; 
then  Jie  comes  to  the  landlord  with  "bated  breath"  and 
most  humble  demeanour,  seeking  an  abatement  of  rent. 
The  landlord  grants  somewhat  less  than  the  farmer  requires; 
an  abatement  of  10  per  cent,  is  found  quite  inadequate ;  and 
at  last  the  farmer  is  forced  to  take  refuge  from  all  his  diffi- 
culties in  some  lower  occupation.  Such  are  the  results,  as 
described  most  accurately  by  the  noble  lord  himself,  of  this 
system  of  protection  and  of  disappointment  (cheers).  The. 
abundant  crop,  the  diminished  protection,  and  the  fixed  rent, 
have  been  a  failure  (no.  no,  and  hear,  hear).  From  the  very 
spot  where  the  hon.  gentleman  stood  when  he  addressed  the 
house  I  heard  such  a  representation  given  of  the  condition 
of  the  farmer  ;  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  great  bulk 
of  that  class  are  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  existing  law  than  by  its  repeal.  I  have  no  ap- 
prehensions whatever  that  the  abolition  of  that  law  will 
render  this  country  dependent  upon  any  foreign  country. 
But,  as  a  landlord — and  on  this  point  I  agree  with  the  noble 
lord  the  member  for  Lincolnshire — I  am  certain  that  the 
settlement  of  this  question  is  with  reference  to  the  interests 
of  landlords  of  paramount  importance  (cheers).  How  can 
we  have  a  settlement  ?  with  the  feeling  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  community  on  the  subject  as  at  present,  there  is  but  one 
settlement.  There  are  various  classes  whose  interests  are 
involved  in  this  question,  aud  their  views  have  undergone  ft 
change  ou  the  principle  of  protection.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
the  meeting  in  Wiltshire.  It  may  have  been  suggested, 
but  still  that  meeting  is  a  remarkable  fact.  I  pass,  how- 
ever, from  that,  and  appeal  to  every  gentleman  in  this 
house  who  has  had  opportunities  of  observation,  whether  he 
can  contradict  me  when  I  assert  that  till  lately  the  opinion 
prevalent  among  operatives  was,  that  low  prices  would  in- 
variably lead  to  low  wages.  I  say  they  have  changed 
their  opinions  (cheers).  The  experience  of  the  last 
three  years  has  not  been  thrown  away  upon  them; 
and  if  that  be  so — if  the  masters  aud  the  men  are 
quite  of  one  miud  ou  this  point,  they  will  settle — and 
1  may  tell  the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough  so — they  will 
easily  and  amicably  settle  those  questions  which  are  likely  to 
arise  between  parties  placed  iu  such  a  relation  to  each  other. 
I  can  very  well  understand  how  those  working  men  should 
overtax  their  industry,  aud  even  call  on  their  wives  Bid 
daughters  to  work,  that  they  may  obtain  subsistence. 
Necessity  might  drive  them  to  such  resources.  But  if 
they  can  understand  that  by  a  change  of  your  law 
they  maybe  able,  without  working  so  long  themselves,  with- 
out requiring  their  wives  or  daughters  to  work  as  they  do 
now,  to  live  in  greater  comfort  than  they  have  ever  known, 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  arrangements  will  be 
made  between  masters  and  men  as  to  the  period  of  labour, 
and  so  every  ground  or  pretext  for  legislative  interference 
will  be  taken  away  (cheers).  It  will,  1  should  say,  be  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  and  happy  days  that  ever  occurred  iu 
England,  when,  on  account  of  an  alteration  in  your  law  ren- 
dering a  shorter  time  necessary  to  procure  wages  adequate 
to  purchase  the  comforts  of  life — it  will,  I  repeat,  be  one  of 
tho  happiest  days  of  England  when,  on  account  of  such  an 
alteration,  the  masters  and  the  men  shall,  without  legislative 
interference,  come  to  an  agreement  on  that  subject  (cheers). 
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I  am  glnJ  to  see  that  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire  (Lord  Morpeth) — with  whom  I  have 
often  differed,  but  whose  absence  from  this  house  I  never 
ceased  to  regret — expressed  on  the  hustings  sentiments 
closely  akin  to  those  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey  (cheers). 
As  to  the  agricultural  interest — the  interest  with  which  1 
am  myself  connected — I  would  say,  let  us  have  certainty 
with  reference  to  the  value  of  our  laud.  That  certainty  you 
will  have,  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  given,  from  a 
change  in  the  law.  But,  in  addition  to  certainty,  you  will 
have  peaceful  enjoyment.  You  will  have  that  peaceful  en- 
joyment without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  your  poorer 
neighbour.  And  I  do  not  think  that  landlords  will  have  to 
make  any  very  great  sacrifices ;  but,  entertaining  the  opinions 
which  I  do,  founded  on  the  experience  I  now  possess,  I 
say,  were  the  sacrifice  ten  times  greater,  I  for  one,  sooner 
than  that  it  should  be  snid  of  myself,  or  any  of  the  class  to 
which  I  belong,  that  our  object  was  to  secure  for  ourselves 
an  increase  of  rent,  and  not  to  promote  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  the  great  body  of  the  community — sooner  than 
leave  any  room  for  such  a  suspicion,  I  should  say,  speaking 
for  myself,  that  I  would  descend  to  a  lower  estate",  and  abro- 
gate "my  inheritance  (cheers).  It  is  said  a  great  party  has 
been  dissolved.  It  is  said  old  political  ties  have  been  severed. 
It  has  been  said  that  social  relations  have  been  disturbed. 
It  is  anticipated,  and  it  is  probable,  that  an  Administration 
may  be  dissolved  (cheers).  And,  though  I  should  regret 
the  former  part  of  those  consequences,  on  my  conscience  I 
believe  this  proposition  will  save  a  great  and  powerful  nation 
from  anarchy,  misery,  and  ruin.  (The  right  hon.  gentleman 
resumed  his  sent  amidst  great  cheering.) 

Lord  Olive  briefly  expressed  his  intention  of  voting  for 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Miles,  and  of  opposing  the  commer- 
cial project  of  Government. 

Ou  the  motion  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  the  debate,  after  a 
short  discussion,  was  adjourned  till  Thursday  next. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

ADJOUBNED  DEBATE. — THURSDAY. 

The  adjourned  debate  on  the  question  "  that  the  house  do 
rcsil  e  into  comrcirtie  ou  the  Custjms  and  Com  Irnpor- 
tati  n  Acts."  w  s  commerced  by 

Mr.  Colquhous,  who  entered  into  an  explanation  of  his 
vote  in  in  support  of  Mr.  Villiers'  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  repealing  the  Corn 
Laws.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  entirely  mistaken  both  his  past 
and  his  present  opinions.  He  had  never  entertained  the 
opinions  so  consistently  entertained  by  Mr.  Villiers ;  and  he 
had  never  passed  from  them  to  the  doctrines  of  high  protec- 
tion. He  had  always  considered  the  question  of  the  Corn 
Laws  a  most  anxious  and  perplexing  question  ;  and  in  l.sH, 
not  being  in  Parliament,  and  having  much  leisure  time,  he 
had  studied  it  with  all  the  diligence  and  impartiality  he  could 
command  (hear,  hear).  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  protection  was  necessary  for  <he  interests  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  having  come  to  that  conclusion,  he  had 
declared  himself  an  advocate  for  a  fixed  duty  on  corn.  After 
the  occurrences  of  the  last  few  months,  it  seemed  probable 
that  his  notion  of  a  fixed  duty,  had  it  been  adopted,  would 
have  now  been  deemed  preferable  to  that  of  a  sliding  scale. 
After  applying  himself  to  refute  Sir  R.  Peel's  arguments  re- 
specting prices  and  wages,  he  proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
speech  dejivcred  by  Sir  J.  Graham  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Sir  James  Graham  had  then  disposed  very  summarily 
of  all  his  former  arguments  on  this  subject ;  and  had  said 
that  as  he  confessed  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions, 
there  was  an  end  of  his  former  reasonings  (hear  hear). 
No,  there  was  not  an  end  of  them ;  for  a  statesman 
who  spoke  like  Sir  J.  Graham,  with  eloquence  and  genius, 
ought  to  recollect  that  his  words  were  winged  shafts  which 
stuck  deeply  in  men's  hearts.  They  had  made  many  converts, 
and  had  influenced  and  were  influencing  thousands  of 
his  fellow-countrymen;  and  he  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  was 
of  opinion  that  Sir  James's  explicit  recantation  of  his 
immortal  words  would  not  convince  the  country  that 
he  could  raise  wages  or  exalt  the  financial  condition  of  the 
labouring  population  by  his  present  measures.  He  was  afraid 
that  those  measures  would  bring  on  the  country  evils  of  a 
kind  to  which  its  atteution  ought  to  be,  yet  had  not  been 
called.  What  would  be  their  effects  on  the  colonial  interests? 
The  protection  on  timber  and  sugar  would  soon  survive  the 
protection  of  corn  ;  and  then  the  manufacturers  of  England 
would  find  themselves  no  longer  in  possession  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  now  possessed  in  the  colonial  market. 
Under  such  circumstances,  what  would  be  the  condition  of 
the  country  if,  in  addition  to  a  failing  harvest,  it  should  have 
to  struggle,  as  in  1840,  against  a  falling  revenue?  But  what 
reason  was  there  to  induce  the  honse  to  give  its  assent  to  a 
commercial  code  which  even  Mr.  Villiers  could  not  recom- 
mend to  his  constituents  as  a  perfect  code,  as  it  still  enforced 
protection  on  silk,  on  sugar,  on  timber,  on  copper,  and  various 
other  articles  ?  If,  tiien,  protection  were  left  on  some  fabrics, 
why  was  all  protection  to  be  taken  from  that  manu- 
facture—  for  corn  had  been  justly  called  by  Lord  F. 
Egerton  a  manufacture— which  was  of  all  others  the  most 
precarious  in  its  course,  and  the  most  uncertain  in  its  re- 
turns ?  He  regretted  that  ever  since  he  hod  taken  tiis  seat 
on  the  Ministerial  bench  agricultural  protection  had  never 
received  from  Sir  B.  Peel  anything  like  a  sincere  defence. 
Last  year  Mr.  Villiers  had  called  Sir  Bobert's  speech  on  the 
Corn  Laws  a  dexterous  evasion  of  the  whole  question,  and 
had  warned  the  country  gentlemen  that  they  would  soon  be 
called  upon  to  surrender  the  protection  they  enjoyed.  He 
was  sorry  to  observe  that  on  all  the  great  institutions  of  the 
country  Sir  B.  Peel  followed  a  similar  course  of  dexterous 
evasion.  He  had  no  antipathy  to  him,  and  a  very  sincere 
regard  for  many  of  his  colleagues ;  but  his  opposition  to  Sir 
B.  Peel's  Administration  would  in  future  he  openly  avowed 
and  steadily  adhered  to ;  for  as  long  as  Sir  Bobert  declined 
discussion  on  all  the  great  questions  which  agitated  the 
minds of  Englishmen,  so  long  he  should  not  promise  him 
any  adhesion,  nor  repose  in  him  any  confidence. 

Mr.  C.  Wynne  was  sorry  that  he  differed  in  opinion  on 
thi3  question  from  his  constituents,  but  was  consoled  by 
the  reflection  that  he  differed  from  them  on  honest  and  con- 
scientious grounds.  There  was  no  portion  of  our  law  which 
reflected  so  little  honour  on  the  wisdom  of  our  anecstors  as 
Vfea  commercial  regulations.  Our  statute  book  was  filled 
with  instance  after  instance  of  their  impolitic  interference 
with  matters  of  trade.  So  long  as  there  was  protection  ex- 
t'  ii  I'd  to  other  articles,  it  would  have  been  unfair  to  take  it 
altogether  from  agriculture.  But  the  removal  of  protection 
was  now  no  longer  brouglit  forward  as  an  isolated  measure 
I"  :inng  on  one  interest  alone,  but  as  part  of  an  extensive 
project  which  applied  to  every  interest  and  to  every  trade  i  n 
tee  empire.  It  had  been  said,  however,  that  a  duty  of  10 
'  ''-ut-wi  s  siiil  preserved  on  several  manufactured  aiti- 
a*M.  Undoubtedly  it  was  so  ;  but  that  duty  wa»not  go  much 
»  ntj  of  protection  as  a  duty  of  revenue.   It  was  impo'ssibl" 


to  carry  out  the  system  of  Free  Trade  fully;  for  the  claims 
of  the  revenue  unfortunately  interfered.  He  trusted  that  on 
a  future  occasion  this  measure  would  be  carried  out  to  a 
still  greater  extent.  He  should  have  been  better  pleased  had 
it  been  so  carried  out  now ;  but  he  was  afraid  that  such  a 
proposition  could  not  have  been  made  to  Parliament  with 
any  chance  of  success  at  the  present  moment.  lie  had  no 
apprehension  that  if  we  repealed  our  Corn  Laws  we  should 
fail  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  corn  from  foreign  nations.  So 
long  as  they  could  raise  a  superabundance  of  corn,  they 
would  be  as  anxious  to  sell  as  we  should  he  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Heathcote  did  not  come  forward  on  this  occasion  to 
attack  the  consistency  of  others,  but  to  maintain  his  own. 
He  had  resisted  a  measure  similar  in  principle  to  the  present 
when  proposed  by  his  own  political  friends ;  and  he  felt 
bound  to  offer  the' some  resistance  now,  when  a  measure  ten 
thousand  times  more  mischievous  in  degree  was  proposed  by 
his  political  opponents.  He  explained  at  some  length  the 
reasons  why  he  considered  this  measure  a  rash,  ill-timed, 
and  hazardous  experiment,  and  observed  that  it  was  not  re- 
commended to  his  mind  by  being  accompanied  with  changes 
of  opinion  hitherto  uuparallelled  in  the  annals  of  political 
tergiversation.  They  had  turned  out  a  Government  for  pro- 
posing a  fixed  duty  o"f  8s.  a  quarter  on  corn;  and  they  were 
now  themselves  proposing  a  fixed  duty  of  -Is.  a  quarter,  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  three  years.  The  compensation  which 
they  proposed  for  the  injury  which  they  were  thus  going  to 
inflict  on  the  agricultural  interest  was  utterly  inadequate 
and  disproportionate.  Monarchical  Europe  and  Republican 
America  had  both  their  Corn  Laws.  Why  was  England 
to  deprive  itself  of  a  similar  code?  Holland  had  once 
made  the  experiment  of  abrogating  such  laws :  but  the  ex- 
periment had  altogether  failed,  and  Holland,  like  ourselves, 
had  now  the  benefit  of  a  sliding  scale.  No  case  of  public- 
necessity  had  been  pleaded  as  a  justification  of  the  proposed 
change.  Public  opinion  was  not  in  favour  of  it  even  in  the 
large  towns,  if  any  conjecture  could  be  formed  from  the  last 
elections  for  Wigan,  Birmingham,  and  Sunderland.  Foreign 
countries  had  not  called  upon  us  to  make  it,  for  as  we  were 
putting  off  our  armour  they  were  covering  themselves  with 
the  full  panoply  of  restriction.  As  to  the  allegation  of  famine 
in  Ireland,  he  believed  it  to  be  little  better  than  a  mere  pre- 
text. Famine  might  exist  in  Ireland  in  the  speeches  of 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  in  the  paragraphs  of  newspapers;  but 
he  believed  abundance  was  to  be  found  in  its  markets.  If  he 
was  mistaken  on  that  point,  he  was  willing  to  meet  the  emer 
gency  by  an  ample  grant  from  the  public  treasury;  but  he 
was  not  prepared  on  account  of  local  distress  and  temporary 
mischief  to  alter  entirely  the  permanent  laws  of  a  mighty 
empire. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Martin  felt  compelled,  after  the  observations 
of  the  preceding  speaker  on  the  political  tergiversation  which 
had  been  displayed  on  this  question,  to  explain  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  him  to  abandon  the  opinions  which  he 
had  formerly  entertained  of  the  Coru  Laws,  and  to  support 
the  propositions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  favour  of  Free  Trade. 
He  then  entered  into  a  review  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  occurred  in  the  last  autumn,  and  contended  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  agricultural  interest 
would  suffer  injury  from  the  reduced  price  of  corn  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  now  propospd.  The  prices  of  corn  in 
the  Channel  Islands  were  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  house.  The  trade  in  corn  was  perfectly  free,  and  yet 
coru  bore  a  high,  and,  what  was  more  material,  a  steady 
price.  Little  apprehension  was  to  be  entertained  for  many 
years  to  come  from  those  corn-growing  countries  which  it 
was  said  would  inundate  England  with  grain.  He  looked 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  measures  now  proposed,  and 
was  certain  that  they  would  place  the  agriculture  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  on  a  sound  and  healthy  footing. 

Mr.  T.  Baring  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  he  was 
compelled  to  give  his  vote  on  this  question  in  opposition  to 
a  Government  which  he  had  hitherto  supported,  and  in 
whose  patriotism  he  still  trusted.  The  experience  of  the 
last  three  years  was  not  a  sufficient  justification  for  adopting, 
without  hesitation  or  reserve,  a  great  experiment,  which 
would  shake  the  security  of  all  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  agriculture,  and  which  would  open  a  future  to  the  whole 
country  of  which  no  man  could  foresee  the  result.  After  al- 
luding to  the  allegation  of  Ministers,  that  famine  was  im- 
pending over  Ireland,  and  after  contending  that  casual  dis- 
tress ought  not  to  induce  us  to  change  a  permanent  law,  he 
proceeded  to  express  the  surprise  which  he  felt  at  hearing 
Sir  James  Graham  assert  the  other  night  that  he  would  not 
be  the  Minister  to  propose,  and  that  this  would  not  he  the 
Parliament  to  consent  to,  the  imposition  of  a  tax  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  starving  people  of  Ireland  with  food  so 
long  as  the  price  of  corn  in  Great  Britain  w  as  enhanced  by  ar- 
tificial regulations.  Talk  of  want  in  Ireland  !  He  believed 
that  the  greatest  want  under  which  the  country  laboured  at 
present  was  the  want  of  ministers,  and  the  most  appalling 
scarcity  was  that  of  statesmen,  who  would  consent  to  sit  to- 
gether in  the  same  Cabinet.  Neither  in  the  effects  of  our 
previous  relaxation  of  protective  duties  nor  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country,  could  he  see  any  justification 
for  the  sweeping  change  now  proposed.  There  were  three 
parties  on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws  at  this  moment — the 
agriculturists,  who  required  the  protection  of  a  sliding  scale; 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  which  repudiated  all  protection ; 
and  those  who  advocated  a  fixed  duty.  The  present  settle- 
ment would  not  satisfy  any  of  the  three.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  a  compromise  could  be  made  by  conciliation  and 
concession,  this  was  it,  and  he  recommended  the  three  par- 
ties, laying  aside  passion  and  prejudice,  to  submit  their 
claims  to  friendly  arbitrament. 

Lord  Morpeth,  having  been  loudly  called  upon, 
rose  to  address  the  house.  He  said  :  If  the  question 
had  been  a  less  important  one,  and  the  moment  less 
critical,  I  might  perhaps  have  hesitated,  at  so  short  a 
period  after  I  had  resumed  my  scat  within  this  house, 
to  present  myself  again  to  its  notice,  especially  when  I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  taking  that  view  of  the  question, 
which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  at  least,  has  received 
almost  all  the  illustration  of  which  it  is  capable,  from 
everything  that  the  most  consummate  ability,  the  most 
industrious  research,  and  the  most  protracted  discussion 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  it  (hear,  hear),  not  to  mention 
the  still  more  useful  assistance  it  has  lately  received 
from  official  countenance,  and  from  many  illustrious 
adhesions  (cheers).  The  honourable  member  who  has 
just  sat  down  was,  we  know,  the  friend  of  Free  Trade 
in  the  abstract,  but  after  his  speech  of  to  night,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  discover  that  he  is  a  friend  to  it  cither  in 
abstract  or  detail  (cheers  and  laughter).  He  professc3 
himself,  indeed,  to  be  favourably  disposed  to  some  gra- 
dual and  cautious  relaxation  of  restrictive  ditties,  but  he 


has  not  told  us  how  far  he  would  go,  or  where  he  would 
stop  ;  and  I  imagine  that,  with  reference  to  the  great 
interest  which  has  been  specially  brought  forward  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  the  large  agricultural  interest  of 
this  country,  if  there  be  any  one  course  more  than  an- 
other to  which  we  should  object,  it  is  to  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  constant,  gradual  experiments,  being  for  ever 
tampered  with,  and  never  let  alone.  The  lion,  member 
(Mr.  Baring)  has  told  us  that  the  great  want  in  the  pre- 
ceding autumn — upon  the  circumstances  connected  with 
which  most  of  the  ministerial  proposition  is  sustained 
and  has  been  founded — was  the  want  of  a  ministry. 
Now,  I  certainly  think  that  want  is  most  sensibly  felt 
by  that  great  and  important  party  in  the  state  and  in 
the  country  of  which  the  hon.  gentleman  himself  is  an 
ornament  (laughter).  We  hear  of  their  being  backed 
by  the  voice  of  the  country  (hear,  hear) — we  hear  of 
their  contesting  successfully  every  vacant  scat  (near)  ; 
but  still  it  seems  to  be  as  lamentable  as  it  is  unaccount- 
able, that  they  are  w  ithout  leaders  and  without  a  hes-d 
(cheers  and  laughter).  If  this  be  not  the  case — when' 
they  hare  displayed  the  full  force  of  their  numbers, 
when  they  have  made  the  echo  of  their  own  opinions 
heard  throughout  the  country — why  do  we  not  see  a 
successful  and  suitable  Government  formed  upon  the 
principle  of  undiminished  protection  to  agriculture 
(cheers  from  the  Opposition  benches)  ?  Indeed  the 
hon.  member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  Baring)  has  told  us 
that  the  present  time  would  be  eminently  suitable  for  a 
compromise  (hear).  I  don't  know  whether  he  comes 
here  entrusted  with  any  message — I  don't  know  whether 
he  comes  here  the  bearer  of  any  overture  to  propose  * 
ministry  founded  on  the  principle  of  compromise.  Ii' 
his  compromise,  indeed,  was  founded  upon  the  commer- 
cial circular  he  read  himself,  I  think  he  would  find  that 
he  would  depart  very  little  from  the  actual  line  of  con- 
duct of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  Sir  Robert  Peel  (hear, 
hear).  But  I  apprehend  that  it  is  now  universally  felt, 
both  in  the  country  and  in  this  house,  that  the  time  for 
compromise  is  gone  by  (hear,  hear).  A  compromise, 
indeed,  was  once  offered  (loud  cries  of  hear,  and  cheers 
from  the  Opposition  benches,)  by  the  party,  and  by  the 
leaders  of  the  party  with  whom  I  have  the  pride  and 
satisfaction  of  acting  (cheers).  And  the  hon.  member 
cannot  foigct  that  the  party  which  is  now  so  glad  to 
hail  him  and  to  cheer  him  as  an  honourable  auxiliary 
summarily  and  immediately  rejected  all  notions  of  that 
kind  (hear,  hear,  from  the  Opposition  benches).  I  feel, 
sir,  that  the  best  excuse  I  can  have  for  offering  myself 
to  the  attention  of  the  house,  on  this  long  discussed  and 
widely-stretched  question — which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  has  received  almost  all  the  illustration  of  which  it 
is  capable — will  be,  first,  that  I  shall  compress  what  I 
have  to  offer  into  a  very  moderate  compass  ;  and  next, 
that  I  mean  to  confine  myself  to  what  may  seem  to  mo 
most  special  and  particular,  so  far  as  my  own  opportuni- 
ties and  position  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  with  respect 
to  it  (hear).  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  having  a  seat  in 
this  house,  I  have  myself  happened  to  be  a  traveller  upon 
the  North  American  Continent.  I  have,  for  an  uninter- 
rupted period  of  two  years  lived  in  the  heart  of  a  purely 
agricultural  district,  and  I  have  lost  and  gained  the  re- 
presentation of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  (cheers) 
The  last  circumstance  is  naturally  the  freshest  and  up- 
permost in  my  own  mind;  and  it  is  one  of  wisdom  in 
itself.  I  feel  it  may  intelligibly  and  sufficiently  answer 
for  itself  (cheers),  because,  brought  about  as  it  has 
been,  it  tells  its  own  moral,  and  conveys  its  own  mean- 
ing (loud  cheers).  And  if  my  predecessor  in  the  seat 
which  I  have  now  recovered  justly  adduced,  in  the  open- 
ing debate  of  this  Parliament,  his  return  as  a  most  signi- 
ficant reply  to  the  inquiry  which  had  been  submitted 
to  the  country  with  respect  to  the  budget  of  the  year 
1841,  I  feel  that  I  may  still  more  expressly  appeal  to  my 
own  recovery  of  that  seat  as  the  most  significant  and 
signal  verdict  that  could  be  given  upon  the  measure 
which  now,  under  happier  auspices,  has  been  submitted 
to  the  country  in  the  year  184G  (hear,  hear).  But  there 
is  only  one  circumstance  that  seems  to  me  to  require  re- 
mark from  me  with  reference  to  the  bearing  of  the  late 
election  in  Yorkshire  on  the  question  before  the  house. 
Wc  know  that  the  project  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  in- 
cludes a  variety  of  articles,  corn,  and  provisions.  His 
scheme  has  justly  earned  the  title  of  comprehensive 
(hear,  hcar^X  and  it  meddles  almost  as  much  with 
manufactures  as  it  does  with  agriculture  (no,  and 
cries  of  hear,  hear).  With  many  leading  branches  of 
manufactures  it  meddles  with  them  just  as  much  as  it 
could,  because  the  withdrawal  of  protection  with  respect 
to  them,  unlike  that  of  corn,  is  immediate  (hear,  hear,  and 
laughter).  I  was  proceeding  to  say  that  the  constitu- 
ency, by  whose  choice  and  approval  I  have  been  ho- 
noured, represent,  as  is  familiar  to  every  one,  a  great 
variety  both  of  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests. 
It  comprises  the  largest  woollen,  the  largest  worsted,  the 
largest  steel  manufactures  in  the  empire  (hear,  hear). 
It  comprises,  I  believe,  the  largest  linen  manufacture  in 
England,  and  it  comprises  besides  very  large  iron,  and 
considerable  cotton  manufactures.  Now,  as  I  have  just 
said,  the  withdrawal  of  protection  from  most  of  those 
articles  is  immediate  anil  complete,  and  with  respect  to 
some  of  them  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  protection 
which  is  withdrawn  would  only  act  nominally.  I  might 
mention  for  instance,  the  cutlery  of  Sheffield,  the  knives 
and  scissors  and  razors,  for  the  manufacturing  of  which 
that  town  has  acquired  such  just  celebrity.  Those  articles 
will  be  immediately  imitated  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope; the  Sheffield  mark  will  be  forged  upon  them,  and 
then  they  will  be  introduced  into  this  country  as  genuine 
Sheffield'  manufacture  (hear).  So  with  respect  to  the 
article  of  woollen  manufactures  that  are  called  low  cloths. 
I  am  told  that  this  manufacture,  which  prevails  exten- 
sively in  certain  districts  in  the  west,  may  be  obtained 
fromBelgium.and  wc  shall  probably  sustain  a  formidable 
competition  from  the  low  cloths  of  Belgium.  Every  one  of 
those  interests  will  be  directly  affected  by  the  withdrawal 
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of  protection,  yet  not  one  of  the  persons  connected  with 
them  flaring  tho  whole  of  the  fortnight  which  was  spe- 
cially exacted  for  the  consideration  of  the  measure  hy 
the  frieiias  of  protection,  expressed  a  wish  that  it  should 
he  ^nttinued,  even  during  the  excitement  of  some  rather 
Vehement  appeals  that  were  made  to  them  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  manufacturing 
'districts  ;  and  again,  when  many  of  those  manufac- 
turers were  assembled  in  great  numbers  last  week  be- 
fore the  hustings  of  Wakefield,  from  no  one  of  them  was 
fi  singR  murmur  or  whisper  of  murmur  or  disapproba- 
tion heard,  nor  a  single  hint  or  wish  to  continue  pro- 
W.ction.    Competition  may  Come,  they  Said,  but  we  are 
prepared  to  meet  it — till  we  ask  is  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour  (cheers)-.    And  let  me  ask,  why  may  not  that  in- 
terest which  so  often  plumes  itself  upon  being  the  most 
'important-,  the  noblest,  the  most  English  in  the  country — 
why,  I  say,  should  not  that  interest  take  a  leaf  out  of 
the  book  of  those  begrudged  manufacturers  (hear,hear)? 
Now,  wii'n  respect  to  what  is  meant  by  the  agricultural 
'"^ind  and  the  impressions  derived  from  it,  we  have  not 
heard  for  the  first  time  to-night  in  this  debate  that  it  is 
evident  that  the  landlord  piirsuades  himself  in  this  ques- 
tion that  he  is  not  induced  to  take  the  course  which  he 
does  from  any  regard  to  his  own  interests,  but  to  that  of 
•others;  it  must  he  confessed  that  with  this  comfortable 
opinion  he  could  not  regard  it  as  in  jurious  to  his  interests. 
The  landlord  assumed  that  he  did  not  take  the  course 
which  he  did  with  respect  to  the  Corn  Laws  from  any 
regard  to  his  own  advantage,  but  with  a  view  to  the 
'interest  of  his  tenants— and  above  all,  to  the  agricultural 
labourers— and  to  the  wounds  which  he  thought  would 
be  inflicted  on  them  by  repeal.   Now,  valuable  as  I  ad- 
Viit  the  services  of  the  agricultural  labourer  to  be,  and 
acknowledging,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  individuals 
to  honour,  and  of  the  state  to  cherish  them ;  yet  in  a 
country  where  trade  and  commerce  contribute  such  im- 
portant elements,  it  is  not  proper  to  say  that  in  any  one 
interest,  exclusively  or  principally,  resides  the  source 
of  individual  wealth,  or  of  national  strength.    I  think 
that  it  is  only  natural  justice  to  all  not  to  select  one 
class  to  honour,  or,  as  its  friends  arc  not  ashamed  to 
term  it,  protect  (hear,  hear).    I  really  question  whether 
protection  is  not  miscalled,  and  among  those  exposed  to 
this  mistaken  system  no  class  is  so  much  injured  as  the 
agricultural  tenants  and  labourers.    The  hon.  member 
for  Northamptonshire  presented  to  the  house  the  other 
night  the  picture  of  a  scene  between  a  landlord  and 
farmer,  where  the  latter  had  been  turned  out  of  his 
holding  because  he  could  not  give  the  same  rent  for  the 
farm  as  an  enterprising  member  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  (no,  no,  from  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien).    I  thought 
that  the  honourable  member  represented  the  competitor 
as  a  person  of  more  capital,  more  enterprise,  and  more 
intelligence. 

Mr.  Stafford  O'Bkien  :  Hear,  hear  ;  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  he  was  a  Leaguer. 

Lord  MoapisTH. — There  was  previously  an  allusion  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  in  connection  with  agricul- 
ture, and  from  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member  for  Nor- 
thamptonshire I  thought  that  he  intended  the  competitor  to 
be  n  member  of  the  League.   But  this  is  an  occurreuce 
which  might  happen  every  day,  if  you  had  a  landlord  who 
would  not  give  a  lease,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  deal 
summarily  with  his  tenants,  and  when,  as  the  hon.  member 
said,  he  could  get  a  tenant  who  would  make  each  acre  bear 
bIs  quarters  where  hitherto  it  had  only  borne  three  (hear, 
hear).    But  putting  out  of  consideration  the  etfect  on  the 
agricultural  labourer,  the  truth  is  not  less  justly  recoguised 
that  the  interests  of  nil  classes  must  really  be  identical.  It 
is  merely  begging  the  question  for  any  one  to  say  that  this 
is  for  my  interest,  and  therefore  it  is  for  yours.    The  welfare 
of  agriculture  must  depend  on  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
community,  and  above  all,  on  the  efficient  demand  of  the 
working  classes.    Now,  has  not  this  demand  been  more 
efficient  when  corn  is  cheap  than  when  it  is  dear  (hear, 
hear)  ?    The  hon.  member  for  Huntingdon  said  thnt  cheap- 
ness of  bread  did  no  good,  if  it  was  not  accompanied  with  a 
larger  demand  for  labour;  but  has  not  this  been  universally 
the  case  in  practice  (no,no,  and  hear)  ?    As  far  as  practical 
experience  goes,  I  say  that  with  a  cheapness  of  bread  there 
is  an  increased  demand  forlabour  (cheers  and  cries  of  "No"). 
The  hon.  member    opposite  said  that  they  might  talk 
of  the  three  years'  experience  of  the  right  hon.  baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  government  on  this  point,  but  the 
fact  was,  that  the  prosperity  aud  activity  of  three  years 
Was  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  working  of  the  tariff,  but  to 
various  causes,  and  above  all,  to  the  activity  of  the  railway 
system.    But  I  ask  whether  this  activity  of  the  railway 
system  occurred  while  bread  was  cheap,  or  while  it  was 
dear  (cheers)  ?     The  hon.  member  for  Rutlandshire, 
upon  this  point,  said  that  in  1830,  when  there  was  great 
prosperity  in  manufactures,  bread  was  dear,  aud  he  quoted 
some  observations  of  the  late  lamented  member  for  Kendal 
on  the  subject.  But  I  beg  the  hon.  member  to  recollect,  that 
this  was  only  the  commencement  of  that  cycle  of  bad  seasons 
and  dear  years  which  proved  so  injurious,  not  only  to  the 
manufacturers,  but  to  the  whole  country.   Now,  I  find  in  a 
statistical  report  on  the  woollen  trade  of  Yorkshire,  in  1839, 
a  statement  which  bears  directly  on  this  point: — "  On  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  these,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment is  less  by  at  least  two-fifths  now  than  on  the  average  of 
18)3  to  1885;  and  comparing  183!)  to  1811  with  that  period, 
full  one-third  less.    Combining  the  two  elements  of  a  depre- 
ciated rate  of  wngrs  and  a  diminished  amount  of  employment, 
Ss  just  stated,  it  would  appear  that  estimating  the  former  at 
2D  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  at  33  percent.,  the  real  deduction 
of  the  wages  of  the  operatives  of  this  district  is  about  nine- 
twentieths,  or  nearly  one  half, — a  fact  which,  coupled  with 
the  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  flour  anil  butcher's  meat, 
painfully  and  forcibly  indicates  the  severe  privations  which 
the  operative  classes  are  now  enduring.''    Why  this  is  as 
plain  as  can  be,  and  shown  the  effect  of  the  demand  on  the 
CUStom-houU  of  the  working  classes,  namely,  the  agricultural 
markets.  But  I  will  put  the  case  in  another  light : — Suppose 
n  miller,  regardless  of  the  produce  of  cattle,  of  wool,  or  of 
hides,  or  of  any  protection  for  them,  insists  that  all  corn 
should  be  brought  to  his  mill,  although  he  might  not  be  able 
to  grind,  and  lie  might  therefore  say  to  them,  ns  you  do 
now,  (bat  the  effective  demand  of  the  working  classes  shall 
be  restricted.    But  what  advantage  was  this  to  the  agricul- 
tural labourer — how  do  you  intend  to  bolster  up  him  and  the 


farmer — and  what  share  do  you  give  them  of  the  spolia  opima 
of  legislative  protection  (hear)  ?  Tho  noble  lord  the  member 
for  Liverpool  stated,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  the 
rate  of  wages  varies  with  the  price  of  provisions.   Now  it 
was  clearly  proved  by  the  right  honourable  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  that  it  never  varied  in  the  same  ratio, 
that  is,  that  wages  never  rose  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
price  of  provisions  (hear,  hear).    He  had  a  proof  of  that  in 
his  own  neighbourhood,  for  in  that  district  wages  never  va- 
ried at  all.  In  Northamptonshire,  he  was  happy  to  say,  they 
were  as  high  as  12s.  n  week.   If  the  agriculturists  fixed  the 
wages  at  Vis.,  and  there  was  no  variance  in  the  price  of  corn, 
it  would  be  very  well,  but  this  would  not  stand  for  an  instant 
the  test  of  fact.    Some  time  ago  a  stone  of  flour  Was  Is.  9d.J 
it  was  now  2s.  6d.    Under  those  circumstances,  a  labouring 
man's  command  over  the  other  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life  must  be  materially  diminished.  Now,  taking  12s.  a  week 
as  the  rate  of  wages,  it  would  give  31/.  a  year.    Suppose  a 
case  of  a  family,  six  persons  in  it,  that  they  consumed  ten 
stone  of  flour  a  week,  the  rise  in  the  price  from  Is.  !)d.  to 
2s.  0'd.,  would  make  a  difference  of  67.  10s.  in  the  year 
(hear,  hear).    I  put  this  to  rich  men — to  men  (to  use  an 
expression  used  the  other  night)  of  two  meids — they  would 
not  think  it  a  trifling  thing  to  have  to  give  two-fifths  of  their 
income,  in  addition  to  the  income  tax  ;  and  must  not  a  man 
who  gets  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  feel  most 
keenly  this  great  additional  charge  thrown  upon  him 
for  the  daily  food  of  himself  and  family  (hear,  hear, 
hear,  aud  cheers)  ?  I  have  before  me  a  paper  which  has 
been  drawn  up  giving  some  statistics  respecting  an  agricul- 
tural town  ni&r  winch  I  reside,  showing  the  proportionate 
expenditure  on  the  several  articles  of  food  in  three  families 
in  respective  classes  of  society,  namely — the  tradesman,  the 
professional  man,  and  the  working  man's  family.    1  will  not 
trouble  the  house  with  going  into  details  respecting  butcher's 
meat,  or  butter,  or  cheese,  or  milk,  or  other  articles,  which, 
however,  I  could  give,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  flour. 
Each  of  the  families  which  I  take  consists  of  six  persons.  I 
will  take  the  tradesman's  family  first.  I   find   that  the 
tradesman's  yearly  bill  for  flour  amounts  to  12/.  13s.  10d., 
I  cing  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  his  expenditure  for 
food.    The  annual  charge  of  the  professional  man  for 
flour  for  his  family  is  81.  18s.  2d.,  being  rather  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  his  whole  expenditure  for  food,  while 
the  working  man  pays  1.3/.  4s.  for  flour  for  his  family,  and 
net  15  per  cent,  as  the  tradesman,  or  10  per  cent,  as  the  pro 
fessional  man,  but  -18  per  cent,  on  his  expenditure  for  food 
(loud  cries  of  hear,  hear).  Now  is  it  not  apparent  that  such 
a  state  of  things  must  sorely  detract  from  the  few  comforts 
of  the  labourer,  and  prevent  him  obtaining  many  articles, 
such  as  clothes,  and  that  it  must  infinitely  more  press  upon 
him  than  upon  those  more  easily  circumstanced  in  society 
(hear,  hear)  ?    I  fiud  that  a  professional  man,  living  econo- 
mically, expends  about  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  his 
income.   I  find  also,  that  the  expenditure  for  food  by  a  care  - 
ful tradesman  is  short  one-half  his  income,  while  tho 
food  of  the  working  agricultural  labourer  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  his  income  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear).  What 
he  actually  spends  in  food  out  of  his  whole  earnings  is  7.3  per 
cent.,  while  the  other  27  per  cent,  is  left  for  rent,  clothing, 
shoes,  aud  education  for  his  children;  therefore,  is  it  not 
clear  that  this  rise  in  the  price  of  a  stone  of  flour  from 
Is.  !)d.  to  2s.  (id.  must  deprive  the  working  man  of  most  of 
the  little  comforts  of  life,  means  of  clothing,  and  of  edu- 
cating his  children  (cheers)  ?    I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  the  whole  logic  of  the  question  is  so  complete  in  its 
force,  and  the  syllogism  of  it  so  simple,  that  I  have  been 
surprised  how  any  one  could  dispute  it;  for  instance,  that 
there  is  not  more  than  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  produced 
in  this  country  for  the  supply  of  the  people.    I  believe  there 
is  hardly  a  man  who  will  deny  this — that  there  is  daily  added 
to  the  population  an  increase  of  1000  or  305,000  in  the 
course  of  the  year.    Then  I  make  bold  to  assert  that  you 
do  not  year  by  year,  having  this  annual  addition  of  365,000 
to  the  population,  grow  a  proportionate  increased  quantity 
of  wh>  at.    Therefore,  does  It  not  result  that  it  is  most  im- 
perative upon  us  to  get  a  supply  of  food  from  abroad,  and 
should  we  not  do  this  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate  (bear)  ? 
I  challenge  anyone  to  point  out  a  fallacy  in  this  syllogism. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  agriculturists  have  less  humanity  than 
any  other  class,  but,  for  our  part,  I  think  it  a  matter  of 
humanity  as  well  as  of  duty,  to  get  |rid  of  that  system 
which  prevents  a  due  supply  of  food  ifor  an  increasing 
population,  and  which,  in  spite  of  long  cherished  feeling, 
I  feel  I  could  not  cling  to  without  something  like  infa- 
tuation and  cruelty  ((cheers,  and  cries  of  hear,  hear). 
I  do  not  impute  blame  to  her  Majesty's  ministers  that  they 
did  not  act  till  they  were  appalled  by  the  events  of  last 
autumn.    An  hon.  member  opposite  asked,  "  What  had  the 
failure  of  the  potntoe  crop  in  Ireland  to  do  with  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  as  England  had  never  shown  any  want  of 
sympathy  towards  Ireland,  nor  hesitated  to  afford  ample 
relief  in  times  of  necessity  ?"    But  I  ask  is  it  fair  to  tax  the 
community  of  England  because  there  is  a  wish  to  fly  to  the 
relief  of  the  distress  prevailing  in  Ireland  ?    There  is  an 
old  maxim,  •'  Be  just  before  you  are  generous."    I  say,  give 
generously  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  at  the  same  time  be 
just  to  the  collective  community  of  England  (hear,  hear). 
The  hon.  member  for  Huntingdon  said  that  you  should  not 
apply  a  permanent  remedy  for  a  temporary  evil,  but  does  the 
hon.  member  forget  that  this  state  of  things  might  arise 
every  year  (hear,  hear)  ?  and  with  the  risk  of  being  exposed 
to  such  a  state  of  things,  arejwe  to  be  mocked  with  a  sliding- 
scale,  which  will  not  slide,  and  which  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  trial  (hear,  hear)  ?    I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  ofEree  Trade,  that  it  docs  not  inter- 
fere with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  its  success  is  not  de 
pendent  upon  seasons.   I  recollect  reading  some  lines  ad 
dressed  to  an  emperor,  which  1  consider  applicable  to  this 
point,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  quote  the  Latin  more  correctly 
than  did  the  hononrable  member  for  Newcastle  this  evening. 
"  Tibi  mittit  ah  antris 
yF.olns  armatas  hyemes ;  tibi  militat  aether 
Et  conjurati  veniunt  ac  classica  venti." 
Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  rather  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  that 
principle,  that  the  stars  do  not  fight  against  it,  but  that  their 
combinations  would. seem  to  be  in  its  favour  (cheers  and 
laughter) .  But  with  respect  to  this  argument,  I  believe  it  is 
established  by  those  who  give  their  special  attention  to  the 
variations  of  the  weather,  that  the  same  circumstances  of 
cold  or  hot,  wet  or  dry,  weather  are  not  found  generally  to 
prevail  over  or  to  affect  the  produce  of  a  large  surface,  so  that 
bread,  in  seasons  when  prices  are  high  in  Loudon,  may  be 
cheaper  is  I'aris  or  Vienna:  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  a  wet  or  dry  season  in  this  country,  is 
compensated  for  by  a  season  of  an  opposite  character  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  for  instance,  upon  the  Continent  of  North 
America.    Every  one  will  recollect,  for  example,  thnt  the 


season  of  1842  was  remarkable  in  England  for  a  wnrm  and 
even  temperature.   Now,  during  that  year,  I  happened  to 
travel  on  the  Continent  of  North  America ;  and  we  had 
weather  of  the  most  variable  character.    Much  as  I  had 
heard  of  the  extreme  heat  of  an  American  summer,  I  scarcely 
experienced  "  a  hot  day ;"  and  every  one  told  me  that  it  was  the 
coldest  season  almost  ever  experienced  in  the  United  States  ; 
the  very  reverse  of  this  occurred  last  year.    Last  summer, 
it  will  be  remembered,  wos  peculiarly  wet  and  unseasonable 
in  England,  whilst,  on  the  Continent  of  America  it  was, 
I  understand,  peculiarly  hot — so  much  so,  that  I  remember 
reading,  in  one  paper,  of  n  man  who  died,  in  one  of  the  larger 
cities,  from  the  effects  of  the  excessive  heat.   Now,  what  is 
the  inference  to  be  derived  from  this?   That  not  merely 
the  periods  of  sunset  and  of  sunrise  are  different  in  different 
parts  of  our  globe,  but  that  there  is  the  same  system 
and  compensation  as  to  the  season,  as  there  is  in  the 
return  of  darkness  aud  of  light;  so  that  when  our  part  of 
the  world  is  afflicted  with  untimely  nuns  or  colds,  and  the 
attendant  bad  harvests,  we  may  take  comfort  in  the  reflection, 
if  we  repeal  the  Corn  Laws  and  open  our  ports  to  foreign 
produce,  that  the  rays  which  have  been  denied  to  us  have 
ripened  distant  harvests,  and  that  just 'at  the  moment  of 
need,  the  superfluity  of  their  growth  will  be  wafted  over  the 
ocean  to  atone  for  our  deficiency  (cheers).    With  reference 
to  the  Contiient  of  America,  on  which  I  just  now  found  my- 
self,   I  do  not  wish  to  allude  so  much  to  any  statistical  de- 
ductions which  my  residence  there  may  have  induced  and 
enabled  me  to  moke,  because  these  have  been  subjects  of 
frequent  discussion,  and  can  be  calculated  as  closely  aud 
appreciated  as  clearly  at  a  distance  ns  on  the  actual  spot; 
though  I  have  felt  sometimes  that  the  real  site,  the  actual 
presence  of  our  own  faithful  eyes,  bring  the  truth  better 
home  to  one,  than  the  most  laborious  collection  of  docu- 
ments (hear).    He  had  felt  this  most  emphatically  when 
placed  in  full  view  of  those  mighty  prairies  of  the  west, 
which,  almost  totally  without  an  inhabitant,  seemed  in  their 
luxuriant  fertility  imploringly  to  invite  the  agriculturist — 
when  in  view  of  those  vast  forests  above  the  prairies,  which 
promised  (and  all  experience  had  verified  the  promise)  that 
as  soon  as  the  axe  of  the  woodman  had  once  rung  among 
them,  as  soon  as  the  log  cutter  had  put  up  his  cabin, 
aud  the  smoke  from  its  chimney  curled  up  into  the  air, 
fertile  crops  would  take  the  place  of  tall  trees  (hear,  hear, 
and  cheers).     He  felt  this  in  sight  of  the  immense  and 
wonderful  valley  of  the  Mississippi — that  valley  which  the 
accomplished  De  Begueville  has  described  as  the  most  mag- 
nificent abode  ever  formed  by  nature  for  man ;  I  have  felt 
this,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  that  mightier  volume  of  fertilising 
waters  than  the  whole  world  else  presents.   In  all  these 
rand  scenes,  I  have  felt  that  while  the  distance  between 
them  and  ns  must  necessarily  prevent  those  extraordinary 
imports  which  the  panic  in  the  breasts  of  our  protectionists 
anticipates,  yet  that  still,  us  a  very  long  time  must  elapse 
before  that  same  valley  of  the  Mississippi  can  number  the 
200,000,000  of  inhabitants,  of  which  it  is  snid  to  be  capable, 
a  very  long  time  must  elapse  ere  those  woods  can  be 
cleared  for  the  cultivation  of  what  they  are  susceptible,  or 
for  a  very  long  time  the  traffic  to  be  looked  forward  to  on 
the  lines  of  communication  there,  as  the  prescribed  Cana- 
dian R.ulway,  and  others,  must  be  good  for  more  passengers. 
I  have  felt  it,  I  say,  most  extraordinary  and  deplorable,  that 
we  have  not  availed  ourselves  of  all  these  advantages  for  the 
transmission  of  food  to  our  own  little  island,  which  seems 
adapted  to  supply,  even  to  overflowing,  every  article  of  ne- 
cessity, of  utility,  except  that  certainly  not  unimportant  one 
of  food.   We  have  heard  repeatedly,  of  late, representations 
made  respecting  the  social  aud  political  condition  of  the 
people  to  whom  I  am  now  referring.    I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  much  of  what  I  witnessed  whilst  I  was  amongst  them, 
and  more  of  what  has  reached  my  knowledge  since  I  quitted 
their  shores,  have  not  tended  to  give  me  the  most  favourable 
impression  of  their  pacific  or  their  moral  tendencies ;  and 
the  particular  specimens  of  their  good  faith  which  have  been 
seen  to  arise  out  of  a  pure  democracy,  are  such,  that  I  did 
not  on  my  return  home,  feel  any  increased  repugnance  (loud 
lrughter).   I  meant  to  say  that  I  did  not  feel,  on  my  returns 
to  England,  any  diminished  attachment  either  to  the  oris 
tocratic  or  monarchic  elements  of  our  constitution  (loud 
cheers).   But,  notwithstanding,  I  have  felt  whilst  I  was  in 
that  country,  a  most  powerful  conviction  that  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  confront  the  general  ease  aud  abundance  that 
prevail  generally  throughout  the  United  States.    The  ho- 
nourable member  for  Northampton  has  referred  to  the 
two  meals  a  day  of  the  wealthier  classes  as  a  test  of 
ease,  and  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  case  of  the  Irish 
emigrant,  who  refused  to  write  home  to  his  relatives  in 
Cork  that  he  had  three  meals  a  day,  because  he  was  sure 
that  nobody  would  believe  what  he  said  (hear).    But  n  hat 
I  assert  is,  that  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  confront  the 
growing  convictions  of  our  own  people  (hear).  We  cannot 
confront  the  sympathies,  the  feelings,  the  determinations  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  if  we  do  not  work  out  the  aris- 
tocratic institutions  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  which 
have  gradually  sprung  up  around  us,  in  a  more  democratic 
spirit  than  we  have  shown  a  disposition  to  do.   I  contend 
that  there  is  no  aristocracy  resting  on  exclusive  principles, 
which  our  own  does  not  (hear) — that  could  be  maintained 
or  tolerated  for  an  instant.    Such  an  aristocracy,  placed  iu  a 
community  such  as  ours  fortunately  is,  could  not  escape  a 
certain  and  a  speedy  downfall  (hear).   And  not  even  an 
aristocracy  so  old  and  so  dignified  as  that  of  Great  Britain 
could  sustain  itself  when  concession  comes  to  be  prohibitory. 
That  would  be  an  effort  which  the  oldest  title-deeds  would 
fail  to  make.    I  do  not  by  this  mean  to  say,  that  the  advo- 
cates for  protection  seek  purely  and  solely  to  promote  their 
own  personal  interests  individually.  Still  they  are  the  inte- 
rests and  the  associations,  not  of  individaals,  but  of  a  class, 
which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  planted  in  their 
minds  and  view.    There  is  in  them  the  strength  aud  sym- 
pathy of  feeling  which  belongs  to  what  is  termed  e*pril  'lc 
corps;  there  is  even  a  refined  degree  of  selfishness,  which 
almost  mistakes  itself  for  self-martyrdom.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, monopoly  itself,  as  it  nears  its  downfall,  though 
it  does  not  seem  entitled  to  any  sympathy  for  self-sacrifice, 
will  be  invested  with  something  of  the  graces  of  self  mar- 
tyrdom.  We  are  even  prone  to  feel  sympathy  with  the  con- 
vict, when  he  is  pursued,  and  when  he  stands  at  bay  (hear, 
hear).   But  I  cannot  permit  the  general  interests  of  the 
community,  or  the  whole  of  the  State,  to  indulge  in  practice 
nt  least,  in  sympathies  of  so  morbid  a  description.    It  is  the 
part  of  a  true  politician,  of  a  sound  philosopher,  to  put  the 
universal  above  the  particular,  to  rise  above  the  interests  of 
a  class,  and  not  weigh  them  against  those  of  a  people,  aud 
therefore  I  would  conjure  those  who  belong  to  the  real  aris- 
tocracy of  the  country— who  are  so  hy  hereditary  association 
or  by  lauded  property,  to  rise  above  the  consideration  of  their 
own  especial  interest,  and  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  etfPBl" 
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deration  of  this  great  question  (hear,  hear).  I  grudge  to 
their  side,  I  grudge  to  them  the  adhesiou  of  those  who  bear 
such  names  as  the  Marquis  of  Grauby  and  Lord  Clive 
(liughter),  for  I  feel  that  our  aristocracy  has  marched  with 
the  general  progress,  and  identified  itself  with  the  struggles  of 
the  country.  Well,  then,  let  them  not  refuse  to  bear  their  part 
in  an  adjustment  which,  if  not  adjusted  with  them,  must  be 
adjusted  in  spite  of  them  (loud  cheers).  They  bear  a  part, 
1  allow  a  distinguished  and  a  prominent  part,  in  our  social 
system,  hut  that  system  comprises,  besides  themselves,  the 
irrepressible  energies  of  trade  and  industry,  the  order  and 
determination  of  our  middle  classes,  the  hard  working  perse- 
verance of  the  immense  masses  of  our  working  classes,  the 
most  powerful  agencies  of  a  talented  and  eulighted  press, 
and  all  the  great  stir  and  progress  of  a  generally  advancing 
age.  Let  them,  then,  throw  all  their  energies  into  the 
cause  ;  let  them  make  it  as  much  their  pride,  as  it  is  their 
station,  to  be  the  leaders,  and  not  the  laggards,  in  the  on- 
ward march  of  the  British  people.  (The  noble  lord  resumed 
his  seat  amid  loud  and  protracted  cheering.) 

Mr.  Gaskell  observed,  that  in  spite  of  the  speeches  of 
Sir  J.  Graham  and  Mr.  S.  Herbert,  he  had  yet  to  learn  what 
new  circumstances  had  arisen  to  induce  this  Parliament, 
elected  on  protection  pledges,  to  consent,  not  to  a  suspen  ■ 
sion  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  to  a  total  departure  from  their 
general  principles.  During  the  last  four  years  he  had  op- 
posed every  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  under 
tlia  guidance  of  those  in  whom  he  had  hitherto  placed  con- 
fidence. He  had  always  been  a  friend  to  a  moderate  protec- 
tion to  agriculture,  and  in  those  opinions  he  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
Lord  Grey,  and  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  force  of  that  authority 
could  not  be  swept  away  by  a  single  sentence  even  of  so  able 
a  statesman  as  Sir  R.  Peel ;  and  the  more  he  reflected  on 
this  subject,  the  more  he  was  convinced  that  gentlemen  on 
his  side  of  the  house  should  not  propose,  and  that  this  Par- 
liament should  not  sanction,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
In  the  course  of  his  public  life  Sir  R.  Peel  had 
made  great  sacrifices  to  his  sense  of  public  duty,  but 
the  first  sacrifice  which  he  had  made  was  not  so 
great  as  his  present.  By  the  first  he  had  lost  the  re- 
presentation of  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  by  the  present  he 
had  destroyed  a  noble  party  which  was  once  his  pride.  He 
then  expressed  the  regret  with  which  he  had  contrasted  the 
votes  with  the  speeches  of  Lord  Sandon  and  Mr.  Baillie. 
Though  he  differed  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  pain,  he  dif- 
fered from  him  without  hesitation ;  and  he  should,  therefore, 
with  a  clear  conscience  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Miles. 

Mr.  Roebuck  observed,  that  when  passion  had  passed 
away  on  this  question,  posterity  would  wonder  how  it  had 
contrived  to  raise  such  a  storm  of  agitation.  He  differed 
from  most  of  the  speakers  who  had  preceded  him ;  for  he 
had  nothing  to  retract — nothing  to  defend — but  everything 
to  assail.  He  was  surprised  that  the  High  Tories  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house  should  have  given  encouragement  to 
the  notion  that  a  member  ought  to  resign  his  seat  whenever 
his  opinions  were  in  opposition  to  those  of  his  constituents; 
for  that  doctrine,  which  degraded  the  representative  into  a 
mere  delegate,  was  contrary  to  all  their  former  dogmas  on 
the  subject.  He  also  wondered  what  they  would  say  to 
those  representatives  who  had  resigned  their  seats,  not 
on  the  demand  of  their  constituents,  but  because  they 
were  the  nominees  of  certain  influential  proprietors  of 
close  boroughs.  He  lectured  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  John  Russell  on  their  recent  change  of  opinion 
on  the  Corn  Laws,  and  observed,  that  he  who  gave  them 
credit  for  sincerity  must  do  so  at  the  expense  of  their  under- 
standings. The  real  meaning  of  "  protection"  was  that  the 
food  of  the  people  should  be  produced  at  a  higher  price  at 
home  by  certain  individuals  for  their  own  benefit  than  that 
at  which  it  could  be  procured  abroad  if  the  trade  were  free. 
It  was  said  that  such  a  system  was  necessary  to  promote  the 
agricultural  class,  which  consisted  of  labourers,  farmers,  and 
landlords,  all  with  different,  if  not  conflicting,  interests.  He 
showed  that  it  was  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  them 
all.  After  a  long  argument  on  this  subject,  he  concluded  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  measure  of  the  Government  would 
pass,  and  by  recommending  the  house  to  accompauy  it  with 
some  measure  for  the  general  education  of  the  people.  This 
measure,  if  carried,  would  give  a  stimulus  to  the  population  ; 
and  as  the  population  increased,  its  condition,  unless  it  were 
educated,  would  deteriorate  rapidly. 

The  adjournment  of  the  debate  was  then  moved  by  Sir  H. 
Douglas. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde  in  speaking  to  that  question  ob- 
served that  as  he  had  always  been  an  advocate  of  protection 
to  native  industry,  he  could  not  give  his  vote  against  the  pro- 
position of  a  Government  which  he  had  hitherto  supported 
without  briefly  explaining  his  reasons  for  it.  The  impatience 
of  the  house  rendered  his  explanation  very  inaudible,  but  he 
concluded  it  by  declaring  his  opinion,  that  after  the  present 
session  Sir  R.  Peel  must  be  prepared  to  give  up  the  Govern- 
ment to  those  who  had  been  the  early  supporters  of  this  libe- 
ral policy. 

8ome  formal  business  was  then  disposed  of,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  House  adjourned. 


Free  Trade  Meeting  at  Tooting.— On  Wednesday 
evening  a  Free  Trade  meeting  was  held  at  the  spacious 
room  attached  to  the  Rising  Sun,  Tooting.  There  were 
about  000  persons  present,  many  of  whom  were  well-dressed 
ladies,  and  who  seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.  Barter  having  been  called  to  the  chair, 
opened  the  meelmg  with  some  appropriate  observations,  and 
then  called  on  Mr.  Richard  Aitken,  who  moved,  after  a  suit- 
able speech,  a  resolution  approving  of  the  ministerial  mea- 
sure so  far  as  it  went,  but  condemning  that  an  interval  of 
three  years  was  allowed,  previous  to  the  total  abolition 
of  the  Com  Laws.  The  resolution  having  been  seconded 
by  Mr.  Roll,  the  chairman  called  on  Mr.  A.L.  Saul,  of 
the  League,  who  explained  the  general  features  of  the  Peel 
measure,  and  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  advance 
of  the  Free  Trade  question,  and  in  an  argumentative  ad- 
dress, proved  that  the  proposed  interval  of  three  years  would 
be  injurious  to  the  farmer.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Epps, 
who  gave  a  short  but  humorous  speech,  which  much  amused' 
and  interested  the  audience.  Thanks  to  the  speakers  were 
moved  by  Mr.  Aitken  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Harding. 
Thanks  were  also  voted  to  the  chairman,  and  the  meeting 
then  broke  up. 

A  young  woman  brought  before  the  Boston  (American) 
police  alleged,  in  defence  of  her  respectability,  that  she  was 
acquainted  with  "  all  the  lawyers  in  New  York."  She  was 
instantly  committed  for  six  months. 


WESTMINSTER. 

On  Thursday  night  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Westminster  Reform  Society  was  held  at  Stannard's 
Hotel,  Charles-street,  Coveut-garden  (at  which  the  previous 
evening  it  was  resolved  to  support  the  election  of  General 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  as  the  representative  of  the  city  of  West  - 
minster;  for  the  purpose  of  taking  prompt  and  immediate 
measures  to  cany  out  that  object.  There  were  present  some 
of  the  most  active  and  tried  reformers  of  Westminster,  among 
whom  were  Mr.  Prout,  Mr.  Trott,  Mr.  Coppock,  Mr.  Pouu- 
cey,  Mr.  Charlwood,  Mr.  Childs,  Mr.  Lewis,  junior,  Mr. 
Hocken,  &e.  The  gallant  general  also  entered  the  room 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  business 

Mr.  Prout  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  directed  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  circumstance  of  the  High- 
Bailiff  having  appointed  Tuesday  next  as  the  day  of  nomi- 
nation, and  the  following  day  (Wednesday)  for  the  election. 
He  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  energy 
being  exercised  by  the  Reformers  of  Westminster  upon  the 
present  occasion,  to  ensure  the  return  of  General  Evans, 
and  stated  that  the  Central  Committee  room  would  lie 
opened  on  Friday  at  the  Ship  Hotel,  Charing  Cross.  He  then 
announced,  that  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had 
consented  to  act  with  the  committee  chosen  to  promote  the 
election  of  General  Evans,  viz., —  the  Hon.  E.  P.  Bouverie, 
M.  T.,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee ;  the  Hon.  G. 
S.  Byng,  M.  P.;  the  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.  P.;  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  M.  P.;  Lord Duncannon,  M.P.;  the  Hon.  W.  R. 
Colborne,  M.P.;  Sir  J.  Easthope.Bart.,  M.  P.;  the  HortfH. 
Elphinstoue,  M.  P.:  the  Hon.  G.  fitzwilliam,  M.  P.;  Mr.  C. 
P.  Villiers,  M.  P.;  and  Mr.  T  Duncombe,  M.  P.  They  had 
also  been  promised  the  support  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock, 
M.  P.;  Lord  R.  Grosveuor,  M.  P.;  Lord  Marcus  Hill,  M.  P.; 
the  Hon.  E.  J.  Stanley,  M.  P.;  the  Hon.  F.  Maule,  M.  P.; 
and  Mr.  E.  Ellis,  M.  P.  It  was  most  cheering  to  their  cause 
to  receive  the  support  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  members 
of  Parliament,  and  of  such  high  respectability  and  influence 
in  society. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  names  of  those  offer- 
ing themselves  should  be  added  to  the  committee. 

Several  gentlemen  from  the  various  parishes  stated  that 
active  exertions  were  being  made  to  promote  the  election  of 
the  gallant  General. 

It  was  subsequently  arranged  that  a  meeting  of  the  elec- 
tors should  take  place  on  Friday  evening  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  Strand ;  another  on  Saturday  night  at  Wil- 
lis's Rooms,  Brewer  street,  St.  James's  ;  and  on  Monday  a 
third  and  last  meeting  at  Pimlico,  for  General  Evans  to  meet 
the  constituency. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  chairman,  and  the  meeting 
separated. 


BRISTOL. 

On  Monday  evening  a  tea  meeting  was  held  at  the  large 
public  rooms,  Broadmead,  in  aid  of  the  Quarter  of-a-Million 
League  Fund.  The  attendance  was  numerous  and  highly 
influential,  several  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city  being- 
present.  The  chair  was  taken  by  George  Thomas,  Esq., 
merchant,  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  League.  When  tea 
was  concluded, 

The  Chairman  said  that  a  petition  had  been  sent  from  this 
city,  signed  by  18,000  persons,  for  a  total  and  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  was  sent  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  one  of 
the  members  for  Bristol,  with  a  request  that  he  would  pre- 
sent it  to  the  house  and  support  its  prayer.  A  similar 
request  was  also  made  to  Mr.  P.  Miles,  the  other  member. 
Letters  had  been  received  from  each  of  those  gentlemen, 
the  former  agreeing  in  the  sentiments  of  the  petitioners,  the 
latter  saying  that  he  could  not  give  his  vote  in  favour  of 
total  and  immediate  repeal. 

The  Rev.  George  Armstrong  (Unitarian  minister) 
followed  the  chairman.  He  congratulated  Colonel  Thomp- 
son and  the  Free  Trade  advocates  upon  what  he  might  call 
the  successful  termination  of  labours  extending  over  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty  years.  It  was  gratifying  now  to  find  men 
of  all  parties  agreeing  that  Free  Trade  is  the  only  measure 
which  can  work  advantageously  for  this  great  empire 

(cheers). 

Colonel  Thompson  then  rose,  and  was  received  with  loud 
cheering.  lie  said  that  they  met  under  very  altered  circum- 
stances from  what  they  were  in  twelve  months  ago.  He 
could  truly  say  that  their  enemies  were  made  to  he  at  peace 
with  them  ;  let  them,  then,  lay  aside  all  unfriendly  recol- 
lections and  hostile  feeling,  let  them  make  the  utmost  of  the 
bounty  which  Heaven  hath  bestowed  upon  them,  and  take 
all  reasonable  care  that  none  of  the  advantages  slip  away 
from  their  own  carelessness,  that  they  would  do  their  en- 
deavours to  carry  forward  the  finits  of  their  great  success 
wherever  the  condition  of  mankind  should  open  the  occa- 
sion. He  rejoiced  that  the  trust  of  executing  this  great  ob- 
ject had  fallen  where  it  had.  He  should  be  glad  if  they 
would  throw  aside  all  remnants  of  party  feeling,  throw  aside 
all  recollection  of  what  had  passed,  and,  as  honest  men, 
know  and  feel  nothing  except  that  they  were  seeking  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  country  (cheers).  Col. 
Thompson  concluded  by  extolling  the  conduct  of  the  Pre- 
mier in  respect  of  the  Oregon  question,  stating  that  his 
promptitude  had  had  the  effect  of  subduing  the  warlike 
spirit  which  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  the  United 
States,  and  prognosticating  that  his  (the  Premier's)  mea- 
sures would  have  the  effect  of  averting  the  war  altogether 
(hear,  hear). 

R.  R.  R.  Moore,  Esq.,  was  next  introduced,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  cheers.  Having  addressed  the  meeting  at 
some  length,  with  his  usual  eloquence,  he  concluded  by  an- 
nouncing the  subscriptions,  observing  that  at  present  only 
20  per  cent,  would  he  called  for : — George  Thomas,  Esq., 
250/.;  Joseph  Eden,  Esq.,  200/.;  Edward  Thomas,  Esq., 
200/.;  William  Tothill,  Esq.,  200/.;  Edward  Keate,  Esq., 
100/.;  Naish  and  Co.,  100/.;  James  Charlton,  Esq.,  Inn/.; 
Thomas  Sanders,  Esq.,  100/.;  William  Wills,  Esq.,  100/.; 
H.  O.  Wills,  Esq.,  100/. ;  S.  S.  Fry  and  Son,  1WI.  There 
were  several  Ml.  and  20/.,  and  smaller  sums,  and  we  believe 
the  collections  amounted  to  about  0000/. 

After  the  collection  the  meeting  broke  up. 


The  Queen. — Free  Trade. — We  hear,  from  a  source 
which  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  the 
most  illustrious  personage  in  the  kingdom  takes  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  has,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  warmly  advocated  the  measure,  against  the 
opinions  of  certain  noble  lords,  who  are  as  strongly  opposed 
to  it. — Daily  News. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  said  of  sleeping — that  it  can  only  be 
performed  in  two  manners— with  or  without  a  nightcap. 


COIUIESPONDENCE, 


'To  Ike  Editor  of  Tut  League. 

Brighton,  Feb.  10,  Ink;,  10  o'clock. 

Sin, — Mr.  Falvcy  and  myself  have  just  returned  front 
Chichester,  after  having  achieved  one  of  the  greatest  victo- 
ries ever  known  in  that  city.  We  arrived  at  Chichester  abcu«. 
4  o'clock  last  evening,  and  after  dinner,  proceeded  to  the 
rooms  that  had  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  Mr.  F.'s  lec- 
turing. After  a  most  eloquent  address  to  the  electors,  who' 
had  assembled  in  great  numbers,  so  much  so,  that  there  wair 
a  complete  crowd  outside  the  doors,  Mr.  Maldon  proposed 
thanks  to  Mr.  F.,  and  dovetailed  with  it,  "  That  he  WOO  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to  represent  the  electors  of  the  city  of 
Chichester  in  Parliament,"  which  was  received  with  deafen- 
ing applause.  After  the  meeting,  we  adjourned  to  the  Dol- 
phin', and  prepared  the  addiess  to  the  electors  (a  copy  of 
which  1  enclose,  :rhicli  please  to  take  great  care  of,  as  it  is 
the  only  one  left).  We  sat  up  till  past  one,  getting  it  ouL 
and  making  arrangements  for  posting  and  distributing  it' 
This  morning  the  town  was  in  the  greatest  state  Ot  excite- 
ment in  consequence  of  the  opposition.  At  half-past  nine 
o'clock  we  proceeded  to  the  Town  Hall,  which  we  found  ha* 
been  previously  "  packed"  by  the  monopolists  with  la- 
bourers at  ten  o'clock.  The  mayor  took  his  seat ;  aiid  after 
the  precept  was  read,  Lord  II.  Lennox  was  proposed  and  se- 
conded, after  which  Mr.  Fullagar  proposed  Mr.  Falvcy 
in  a  very  eloquent  speech,  and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Maldon. 
Then  Lord  Lennox  rose  to  address  the  electors,  but  he  was 
very  poorly  received,  and  was  in  a  very  nervous  state,  for  his 
knees  knocked  together  as  if  he  had  fallen.  He  merely  said, 
that  he  should  feel  it  great  honour  to  he  returned  as  M.P. 
for  their  city,  and  stated  that  he  thought  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  dependent  upon  foreigners  for  our  daily  bread,  and 
ended  his  address  in  about  five  minutes.  He  was  interrupted 
many  times  during  its  delivery  with  hisses  and  groans,  so" 
much  so,  that  at  last  he  said,  he  hoped  they  would  give  him 
a  hearing,  and  allow  him  to  proceed  without  interruption. 
Upon  Mr.  F.'s  rising,  there  was  a  simultaneous  hurst  of  ap- 
plause, which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and,  after  an' 
address  from  Mr.  F.,  of  about  one  hour  and  a  quarter's  du- 
ration, the  Mayor  called  for  a  show  of  hands  for  Lord  H  j 
Lennox,  which  was  complied  with.  "  On  the  contrary,  and. 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Falvey,"  was  put,  wheu  the  large  body  im 
heads  in  front  of  the  Mayor,  seemed  on  an  instant  to  he' 
changed  into  hands !  The  Mayor  then  said,  that  it  was  his 
bounden  duty  to  say,  that  the  show  of  hands  was  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Falvey!!  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.)  Lord  H< 
Lennox  immediately  demanded  a  poll  ;  the  usual  notices 
were  then  given,  that  the  poll  would  commence  at  eight 
o'clock  next  morning,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Mayor  about  to  be  passed,  when  Mr.  Falvey  came  for- 
ward and  said,  that  as  his  noble  opponent  had  hud 
the  start  of  him  in  the  canvass,  it  was  not  his  intention  this 
time  to  go  to  the  poll ;  but  at  the  next  election  a  Free  Trader 
would  be  ready  to  light,  the  seat  with  the  noble  lord,  who  was 
then  returned  duly  elected.  The  meeting  broke  up  with 
three  cheers  for  Free  Trade,  and  three  groans  for  protection. 
Then  we  had  to  go  home,  and  we  were  accompanied  by  a 
mob  who  continued  shouting,  "  Falvey  for  ever!"  "Free 
Trade  L"  and  "  Down  with  protection  !"  The  place  was  in 
the  greatest  excitement  when  we  left,  as  such  a  thing  as  the 
candidate  of  the  duke's  having  to  demand  a  poll  has  never 
before  taken  place.  They  sadly  want  some  one  to  come  and 
look  after  the  registration  here,  which  ought  to  be  done. 

Yours,  &c.   

P.S.  I  should  state  that  the  whole  of  the  men  paid  by  the 
monopolists,  as  if  completely  paralysed  with  Mr.  F.'s  eloquent 
add)  ess,  held  up  their  hands  for  him ;  and  a  great  number 
followed  us  home.  There  was  a  hu  ge  staff' of  London  re- 
porters down  for  the  Times,  Herald,  Chronicle,  Daily  News, 
Advertiser,  Ike. ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  great- 
est blow  the  Duke  of  Richmond  has  ever  yet  had. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

Sir, — As  a  working  man,  I  beg  to  offer  you  the  following 
remarks  for  your  consideration.  This  time  last  year  the 
potatoes  were  §di  per  pound,  just  now  they  are  Id. ;  almost 
all  small  families  use  three  pounds  per  day,  that  makes  an 
extra  outlay  of  9d.  a-week.  The  bread  was  lid.  a  loaf  last 
summer,  now  it  is  Nd.  ■  if  we  consume  three  loaves  a-weefc 
we  pay  an  extra  Gd.,  and  that  added  to  the  9d.  makes  Is.  3d. 
Now,  if  our  wages  last  summer  were  barely  sufficient  to 
find  us  in  food,  shoes,  and  cloth  s,  this  year  we  must  go 
without  something  ta  the  amount  of  Is.  3d.  a-week ;  and 
what  will  that  something  be?  not  food,  I  am  sure.  No! 
the  tailor  and  shoemaker  may  starve,  but  food  we  must  have. 
Our  old  clothes  and  shoes  must  last  us  some  time  longer, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  master  tailors  and  shoemakers, 
finding  their  trade  falling  off  and  workmen  pressing  them 
for  work,  reduce  wages.  There  is  only  one  party  who  pros- 
pers, and  that  is  the  landholder;  he  will  this  year  pocket 
the  tailor  and  shoemaker's  Is.  3d.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
only  earned  enough  last  year  to  find  us  food,  we  will  be 
obliged  this  year  to  give  up  the  use  of  lea  and  sugar  to  the 
amount  of  Is.  3d.,  these  being  articles  we  can  easier  spare 
than  bread,  and  by  these  means  we  lessen  the  revenue  of  the 
country  by  at  least  (id.  a  week. 

88,  Colemau-street,  John  White, 

Woolwich  Journeyman  Carpenter. 


The  following  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ferguson,  of  Bicester,  by  a  few  friends  of  humanity  in  the 

city: 

22,  Swan-street,  Minories,  Loudon,  Jan.  10,  1846. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  very  affecting  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  Bicester  and  its  neighbourhood,  as 
contained  in  The  League  of  Dec.  27,  has  been  responded 
to  by  a  few  warm-hearted  Free  Traders  of  the  Ward  of 
Portsoken,  in  this  city.  The  contributions  placed  in  my 
hands  for  this  purpose  will  enable  me  to  send  you  between 
30  and  40  good  smock-frocks,  a  portion  of  which  were  for- 
warded yesterday  by  waggon,  and  the  remainder  shall  follow 
so  soon  as  the  quantity  can  be  made  up  at  the  warehouse. 
I  feel  honoured  m  being  made  the  medium  of  communication 
with  you,  Sir,  whose  untiring  exertions  and  personal  sacri- 
fices in  the  cause  of  humanity  shed  so  bright  a  lustre  on 
human  nature,  and  beautify  and  adorn  the  Christian  charac- 
ter which  you  so  well  sustain. 

I  am,  deal'  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

John  Bunting. 


All  One. — For  the  time-honoured  admonition  of  the  pau- 
taloon,  "  Don't  be  a  fool !"  the  clowns  in  the  pantomimes  at 
most  of  the  theatres  are  now,  we  understand,  substituting 
"  Don't  be  a  duke."— Punrh. 
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COWiEN'S  BEEECH. 

THE  SPEECHES  OF  R.  COBDKN,  ESQ.,  M.P., 

JL  and  T.  M.  GIBSON,  ESO.,  M.TV,  on  Sir  K.  Peel's  limpet,  WILL 
BB  PUBLISH  r.t>  us  early  as  possible  alter  delivery.  Price  One  Penny 
each  ;  6s.  per  ICO. 

Ls.ua  e  Office,  67,  Fleet-street,  London ;  J.  Gadsby,  NeTfairs  Buildings, 
and  3,  Old  Mill  gate,  Manchester. 

Where  may  lie  had. 
THE  QOATACB.E  MEETING. 
.Inst  published,  price  One  Pctinv,  or 5s.  per  100, 

A   VERBATIM  REPORT  OF  THE  MEETING  OF 

J\-  A.GHICULTUKA1.  LAllOUltEKS  AT  GOATACltE,  printed  in  a 
tract  form.  12  pages. 

Sold  at  thoLeiODE  Office,  67.  Fleet-Street,  London;  and  by  J.  Gadsby, 
Newall's  Jiuildhigs,  and  3,  old  Millgatti,  Manchester. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  T'UND. 
While  we  cougratulato  our  readers  on  the  jiro- 
gress  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  Quarter  of  a  Mil- 
lion Fund,  and  on  the  effect  that  tlicy  have  obvi- 
ously produced  without  and  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  we  must  impress  upon  them  tbe  neces- 
sity of  not  relaxing  in  their  exertions,  now  that 
the  crisis  of  our  great  struggle  has  arrived.  The 
victory  is  not  yet  won ;  all  the  resources,  and  all 
the  energies  of  the  League,  will  be  required,  before 
complete  success  can  be  achieved.  A  dissolution  of 
Parliament  appears  to  be  imminent ;  and  the  battle 
of  Free  Trade  will  have  to  be  fought  inch  by  inch 
on  the  hustings.  We  are  anxious  to  urge  on  our 
friends  the  importance,  not  only  of  subscribing 
freely,  but  of  subscribing  early.  The  manifestation 
of  strength  will  often  decide  the  course  of  the 
wavering  and  the  doubtful;  but,  above  all,  our  sub- 
scriptions are  the  best  proof  that  we  are  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  and  that  we  shall  not  cease  to  labour 
until  every  link  of  the  fetters  imposed  on  British 
industry  is  struck  off,  and  every  restriction  on  the 
supply  of  food  to  the  people  completely  anni- 
hilated. 

 <®.  

Subscriptions  received  dining  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Feb.  11,  1840. 

N.13. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  arc  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 

As  the  regulations  of  tho  Post  Office  require  that 
the  Christian  Name  of  the  party  to  whom  Post 
Office  Orders  arc  uent  should  be  given  in  full,  sub 
spnhers  are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  their 
Orders  in  future  for  George  Wilson,  League 
<  Offices,  Manchester,  or  Abraham  "Walter  Paulto.v, 
07,  Fleet-street,  London. 


*MoOonuel  a:ul  Co,  Manchester 
♦Murray,  A  and  G,  do    . . 
"Ross,  Vvm,  18,  Mosely-st,  do 
*Maysou,  Join),  and  Co,  Strutt-st,  do 
*Heald,  Nicholas,  do     ..  ..  \ 

•Wilson,  John,  do         ..  ..  J 

•Eden  and  Thwaites,  Bolton 
Wilkinson,  Fredk  ami  Geo,  Stockport 
•Barrett,  J,  Sons  and  Darhy shire,  Newton  and 

Manchester 
*A  Friend,  per  Jno  Gadsby 
•Grundy,  Edmund,  Park  ilills,  Bury 
*Brignall,  Mathew,  Soutb-st,  Manchester 
•Piatt,  W  TandE,  Iladfield  Lodge,  Glussop,  Der- 
byshire 

a  Shaw,  Peter,  and  Son,  Mossloy,  nr  . . 
*3Riley,  Joseph,  Boden  Downs,  Altriugham 
'Shackleton,  Ebenezcr,  Moon  Mills,  Ballitore, 

Ireland  . . 

4  Raffles,  Thos,  Stamford,  3,  Hare  Court,  Temple, 

London 

•Kendal,  Thomas,  30,  Nelson-at,  Manchester    . . 
•Workpeople  of  Henry  Woods,  Wigan 
•Hyder,  John,  Bradford,  near  Manchester 
•Cabinet-makers  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Doveston, 

Manchester 
•Roberts,  John,  fi.j,  Market  street,  do 
*L.:h\  John,  Dockwray-square,  North  Shields  . . 
•Hull  Free  Trade  Club,  per  Edward  Brady 
•Dutlou,  Francis,  Oirell,  near  Wigan 
♦Ilibbert,  Joseph,  Hyde,  near  Manchester 
•Wutsou,  J,  40,  Morel  on-strcct,  Straugewnys,  do 
"Barnes,  Thomas,  Whitburn,  Sunderland 
*Hiltou,  Charles,  Gilder  Brook,  Ecclcs,  near 
*Warburton,  Josiah,  Preston  street,  Radnor-street, 

I  Inline,  Manchester 

•  Booth,  John,  08,  Great  Jaeksnn-st,  Manchester 
•Hewitt,  John,  Ardwick-grecn,  do 

•Dobell,  J  and  X,  I  I,  YVhitby-grove,  do 
•Taylor,  J  It,  '.JiS,  Deansgiito,  do 
•Thornley,  I,  Crown  Inn,  Fountain-st,  do 

•  I.eneii,  James,  Scholes,  near  Wigau 
♦Tweddoll,  Nicholas,  3,  Dunham  street,  Hiihne, 

Manchester  . .  . . 

•Griffin,  Rev.  James,  liichmoml-tcrracc,  Stret- 
ford,  do 

•Stolhard,  John,  ii,  Iiootli-strect  West,  Holme,  do 
•Leech,  Richard,  61,  Rutland-street,  do,  do 
*Thyer,  Josh,  ?,  Loyd-street,  Green  Hays,  do  .. 

•  Wbittoker  and  Iligginbottoni,  OH,  Wihnot-street, 

I  [ulme,  do  . .         ......  j 

*Lindop,  I'hos,  Hanley,  Staffordshire 

"Walker,  Jno,  Belle  Vue,  near  Bury,  Lancashire 

*Lomax,  Abraham,  Folds  road,  Utile  13  lion  .. 

*L»wsou,  0,  Warwick-sirect,  Birmingham 

1  Leach,  liobt,  Douglas  Ford,  Wigan. . 

*Ha!l,  Robert.  Tideswell,  Derbyshire 

•Blomley,  Edmd,  Golden  Lion  Inn,  Todmordea 

^Chad-viek.  Uriah,  Dukinfield)  ue.ir  Manchester . . 
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Montrose. 


•Wilson,  Alex,  Mrs,  I,  Great  Ducie-st,  Strange- 
ways,  do 

•Lewis,  Henrv,  Blue  Bell,  Chester-road,  do 
•Whittaker,  Rev,  T  F,  St  Wilfred's  Church,  do  . . 
•Radcliffe,  Jno,  71,  Queen-street,  Hulme,  do 
■"Mitchell,  Richd,  30,  York-street,  do,  do 
v Ritchie,  John,  Cleveland-buildings,  Market-st,  do 
Derbyshire,  Wm,  30,  Cobden-street,  Manchester 
Jones,  Joseph,  at  Smith  and  Jukes,  grocer,  Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire 
Prideaux.  George,  Woodbury,  Devon 
Williams,  Henry,  06,  Great  Jackson-street,  Man- 
chester 

Lancaster,  Edward,  New-street,  do  .. 
Stamp,  Bev.  John,  78,  Wilraott-street,  do 
Meyer,  George,  Bedford-street,  do    . . 
Small  subscription 

Large,  William,  Market-place,  rrcscot 

Small  sums  in  Hulme 

Oxford,  William,  Fazakerley-street,  do 

Lloyd,  Charles,  do  do 

Forber,  William,  Atherton- street,  do. . 

Seholes,  James,  00,  Great  Jackson-street,  do 

Richards,  W  G,  6%  Wedlock  street,  do 

Small  sums  . . 

f'Paton,  John  and  George 

•Foote,  Archibald 
•  "Millar,  CH 

•Workmen  of  J  and  G  Paton 
'  •Mucknrt,  John,  Nil 
•Weatherley,  Capt  J  I),  New  Bridge-st. . 
•Burnett,  Tims,  Summerhill-terracs  .. 

•Tcnsdale,  Wm,  Quay  Side 
'  While,  Thomas, l>eau-slreet 
•Greenhow,  T  M,  Eldon-square  .. 
.  •Weathcret.t,.laiues,5tCar!iol-sn,uare  .. 
-  'Wilson,  Bchcrt.Swinburnrplaca 
'Cowan,  Joseph,  Blaydon  Burn 
♦Yea,  It  H,  Hanover-square 
•Proctor.  Wm, Gray-street 
|  "Dewar,  Thomas, Picton-place 
[*  Watson,  Joshua,  sen,  10!',  Side 
( •Angus,  Win,  Windmill  Hill 
Gateshead.  J  'Hewitt,  J«ines,  45,  High-street 
j  •  Humble,  Win.  Church-street 
( *Hiud,  Thomas,  Heworth,  near 
•Foster.  Joseph 
•Bolton,  Andrew 

•Foster,  Miss  Jane,  Green  Bat  Cottage 
•Duncan,  Thomas 
•Bushoy,  Robert 
•Graham, Joseph 
Anonymous  .. 
-j  Davidson,  Wm 
Tate,  George 
Johnson,  Stomas 
Milne,  Wm 

Burrell,Mre.  Bailiff  Gate 
Finlay,  Robert 
Landolls,  James 
[.Smart,  Wm 
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Newcastle 
on-Tyne. 


Alnwick. 


Holywell. 


Leeds. 


Skiplon. 


•Bowhurst,  John  and  Son  ..30  0 

♦Tempest,  Sir  C  R,  Burt,  Broughton-hall  20  0 
I  •Wilson,  Matihewjun  . .  10  0 

"i  ♦Settle,  John  ..  ..      ..    1  10 

♦Johnston,  B  . .  ..10 

^  Shackleton,  r,  Aiiton  Garfra\»,  near. .   1  0 
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f  ♦Kenrick.Sam  S,  Greenfield  Lodge 
I  ♦  Buckley.  John  F,  Wahvcn      . . 

•Wolstenbolme,  H  J 

♦Smedley,  Thomas 

♦Williamson,  Wm,  jun  .. 

•Faii-bairn,  P,  Woo. lsley  House  ..  60 

•Bircliall.MessrsEdwin.&SonH.rark-lane  lii) 
•Aldam,  W,  jun,  Esq,  M  P,  3,  Plowdon's- 

buihlings,  Temple.  London  ..  20 

•Walker,  Benjamin,  Water  Hail  ..  20 
♦Ripley  and  Ogle,  Lady-lane  . .  20 

•Hoigb,  John,  Cookridge-street  ..  20 
'•'Sykes, John, Woodhonse-lnne  ..  20 

♦Jowett,  P.obt  and  Sons,  Albion-street..  20 
•Witham.  Messrs  Send  J,  Kirltstall  road  10 
•Walker/Thomas,  Springfield  Mount  ..  10 
•Broadhead,  John,  Bridgend  ..10   0  0 

•Elwand,  H,  Roker-lane,  Pudsey,  near. .  5  0  0 
♦Haigh,  Thomas,  Ne\vlay,near  ..500 
♦Wilkinson, John,  Wellington-street  ..  5  0  0 
•Watson,  Chas.  Queen-street  ..500 
♦Lambert,  Josh,  Cookridge-street  ..500 
♦Simpson,  Win,  11, Park-row  ..500 
♦Shackleton,  Jonathan,  Mill  Green  ..400 
•Tatham.G  N,  Water  Hall  ..400 
♦Keuuedv,  Francis,  3, Park-row  ..    4   0  0 

•Ford ,  R  L,  Albion-street  ..400 
♦Stead,  Sam,  Holbeck,  near  ..300 
•Smith,  Beacock.&Tannett,  Victoria-rd  2  2  0 
♦Wood,  R  and  Son,  Larchlield, near  ..230 
•Wai  burton,  Sam,  Httnslet  Carr,  near  . .  2  2  0 
♦Atkinson.  Edward, Trafalgar-street  ..200 
♦Ingham,  Win,  Wortlev,  near  ..200 
•Cliff,  John,  Bramley,  near  ..200 
•Ramsden,  John,  East-street  ..200 
♦Friends  at  Fountain  Inn,  Armley-road, 

per  Fred  Baply,  Wellington-bridge  ..    2   0  0 
•Stenson,  Ihomas,  Richmond-street  ..    1    1  0 
•Waring, .Tame?.  Briggate         ..  ..110 
-\  *Maude,  John,  Greek-street      ..  ..110 
♦Newton,  Geo,  Hanover-street  . .    1  10 

•Morgan,  E,  Wheeler-street  1    I  D 

'Morgan,  Thomas,  Rock-street  ..  11 

♦Yewdall,  John,  Briggate  ..  11 

♦Burroclough, John,  do  ..  ..11 

♦Howling,  Sam,  Headingley,  near  ..  11 
•Clark,  Robert,  Hunslet  do 
•Bilbrongb,  James,  Gildersome,  near  .  .  110 
•A  Friend,  per  J  Holroyd,  Carlton  Hill  1  1  0 
•Illingworth.  Wm,  Crowupoint  ..110 
•Hughes,  John,  St  John's-street  ..110 
•Vickermrm,  James,  Bttrley-street  ..110 
•Kilvington,  It,  Skinner-laue  ..  110 

"Robinson,  Win,  Isle  of  Cinder  ..  110 

•Bingley.  G  M,  Alfred-place  ..110 
•Bissington.lt,  Brigguto  ..  ..110 
•Broadbcnt,.!,  Prospect- place,  Holbeck  111) 
•Eggleston,  W,  Alfred-place  ..110 
♦Townslev, P.  Springfield-place  ..110 
♦Pollock,  H,  Bisliopsgate-strest  ..  1  10 
•Knox,  Geo, Elmwood  Grove  ..   1   1  ti 

♦Weinman,  John,  Garden-street  ..lid 
•West.  John,  care  of  John  Wilson  and 

Co,  HhusIcI  110 

•Holroyd,  Win,  Park-lane  ..  ..  1  1  o 
•Lawton,  T,  and  Son,  Worlley,  near  ..  1  0  II 
•Tiirkington,  H  C,  CliapclAllerton,uear  1  0  (I 
•Asquiih,  Thomas,  17,  Mill  Hill  ..    1    0  0 

Mugger,  Wm,  Upper  Wortley, near  ..  10  0 
•Bell,  Charles, Potternewton,  near  ..  10  0 
•Smith,  James,  and  Son,  Wortloy,  do  ..100 
'Bradshaw,  Benjamin,  Bramley,  near  . .  10  0 
♦Barker,  Joseph,  Bell-lane,  do  ..100 
Hall,  Mark,  High-street  ..  ..100 

Shackleton,  Roger,  Worlley,  near  ..  0  12  0 
Mann, John,  Gilford-street        ..       ..    0  10  0 
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•Beveridge,  Erskine,  manufacturer  ..  10 
•Ingli:;,  James,  do  ..2 

•Robertson,  Robert,  draper  ..  2 

♦lteid  and  Davie,      do  ,.  ..2 

•Dttneanson,  J  h  Co,  do 
•McLaren,  W  &  J,  do 
•Lawrie,  David,  soapboiler        ..  .. 
♦McDonald,  Andrew,  teacher 
•Young,  Jas,  Rev 
•Clarke,  Wm,  bookseller 
•Bindl,  Geo,  manufacturer 
•Morris,  James,  Gardner' s-land 
♦Inglis,  H,  grocer        ..  .. 
„Aitken,  James,  manufacturer 
♦Reid.AandH  do 
Dunferm.  -J  ♦Inglis,  Geo 
line.         ♦McMichael,Rev  N, 
Boevie,  Win 

McLaren,  Peter,  shoemaker 
Robertson,  Geo,  grocer  . . 

Brydon,  J  and  J,  clothiers 
Syme  and  Preston,  drapers 
Miller,  John,  bookseller  .. 
Thomson,  Hev  Geo,  ..  .. 

Walker,  Ralph ,  bleacher  ..  ,. 

Shoolbred,  James, manufacturer 
Ireland,  Thomas,  ironmonger 
Browning,  J  S,  teacher  .. 
Elder,  David,  grocer       . .      . .      . . 

Henderson,  R.clotliier  ..  .. 

^Lumsdeu,  John,  grocer 
♦Isherwood,  John  .... 

•Brooks,  John  .... 

Spedding,  Edw  .... 

Hiudle,  John  ,, 

Fell,  James   

Fell,  John   

Fell,  Wm   

Hardman,  John  .... 
Marsh.  Peter  .... 
Callan,  Joseph  .... 
Selby,  M 

Booth,  James  .... 

Wardle,  Benjamin  .... 

Wanlle,  Robert  ....  .. 

Hayes,  James  .... 

Hiudlo,  Thomas  .... 

Longshaw,  James  .... 

Corless,  Joseph  .... 

Higson,  Thomas  .... 

Bleusedale,  Thomas  .... 

Green,  James  .... 

Tm  ner,  James  ....  . . 

Whittle,  James  .... 

Moore,  John  .... 

Marsh,  James  .... 

Marsh ,  Richard  .... 

Ince,  James  .... 

Jervis,  Wm  .... 

Corless,  John   

Littrick,  James  ....  .. 

Yates,  John  .... 

Eutough,  Adam  .... 

Durham,  Richard  .... 

Grime,  James  ....  .. 

.  Grifiin,  Henry  .... 

Small  Sums  .... 

( ♦Metcalfe,  John  and  Gpo 
'  ♦Darker,  Robert  .... 

♦Taylor,  Joseph   

•Wrigglesworth,  Mrs  .... 

•Newbould,  Matthew   

"G  H  M 

♦Grange  and  Bell,Dacre  Banks,  near  . . 

"Webster,  Henry  .... 
♦Newbould,  Wm  .... 
♦Warburton  and  Sugden 
A  Friend  lo  Free  Trade  .... 

rmeley     -j  Grange,  Ward   

Bridge.  Dougill.Wm   

Steel,  Geo  ....  .  • 

Gill,  Joseph   

Ashworth,  John  ....  . . 

Lowcock,  John  .... 

Small  Sums  .... 

Isaac  Sinclair  .... 

Ward,  Moss  .... 

Marshall,  Wm  ....  • . 

Rogers,  John  .... 

.Wood,  Christopher  .... 

_Hallawell,  James  ....  .. 

''Gully,  John,  Ackworth  Park 
•Gaskell, Daniel,  Lupsett  Hall 
•Clayton/Thomas  .... 

♦Scott,  Robert,  Wood-st   

•Todd,  Christopher,  Hoyle  Mill 
•Kershaw,  James,  Westgate  . . 

<:Swallow,  Joshua,  Garden-street  .. 
♦Oyston,  John,  Kirkgate 
♦Watson,  John,  Northgato 
Stead,  Mr,jnn  .... 
LSttudry Small  Sums  .... 
f 'Tucker,  Geo,  7,  York-street 
I  •Fearn,  John,  3,  Leicester-street 
•Workmen  at  Hawks  worth,  Eyre  and 
Co.,  per  Vincent  Eyre,  30,  Rock-st    . . 
•Read, Isaac,  Lambert-street 
I  *Eadon.  Moses,  Norfolk-lane 
Sheffield,  i  'Thoruhill,  S  and  Son,  StThomas's-st. . 
•Shirt,  Elias,  Coalpit-street 
•Sanderson,  John,  Charles-street 
I  *Cam,  John,  Evre-lane 
|  •Osborne,  T  P  G,rortMahon 
|  •Parkin,  John,  8,  Wicker 
LNicholson,  John,  Charles-street 
'•Clay,  John,  147,  Castle-st,  Edglev,  near 
•Hyde,  Abel 
•Hyde,  John  .. 

•WS,  MPS  -  

•Heginbotham,  James,  Millgato 
Stockport.  ■<  *Riddell,  James,  Heaton-lane 
•Wells,  John,  do 
•Roylance,  Wm         do  . . 

♦Mayden,  R  do 
•Bowdeu,  J,  N  B  Lane 
•Atkinson,  Geo,  Potersgate 
l.*Wheeler, Thomas,  Bridge-street 

•Hannah,  John,  6t  Alban  s 
I  ♦Thompson,  R,  Eanam  ..  .. 

•Blaiklock,  James,  Cable-street 
Blackburn.-,  •Rutherford, John, John-street  .. 
•Briggs,  James,  Plough  Inn 
\  •Roberts,  James,  Britannia  Inn 

"Watson,  J  A,  Old  Chapel-street. . 
f  ♦Musgrave,  S  and  S,  Town  End 
•Hinings,  Wm 

•Carr,  Henry  jun,  little  Moor 
•Walker,  James,  Low  Town      ..  .. 
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Pudsey. 


Tork. 


Halllday.John  do 
♦Hallidav,  Wm  do 
•Oddy.Jolm  do 
•Webster,  Geo  do 
Halliday,  James  do 
[•Foamley,  Joshua,  Kent  • 
•Swale,  John,  Heslington 
/■•Allis,  Thomas,  Osbaldwicke 

♦Wilboiforco.Henry.Walmgate 
J  ♦Bilks,  John,  St  Helen'e-square 

•Agar,  Thomas,  Walnigate 
[  'Swale,  Joseph  do 
•Swab?,  Thomas      do  , 
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'•Thomson,  DrThos,  100,  St  Viurent-st  2  0  0 
•Young,  Audw  and  Sons,  Bnuisvrick-st  110 
•Jamieson,  Joseph  ..  ..110 

•McNab,  Messrs  ..  ..110 

•Turner, Geo, stationer,  lugram-street. .  110 
•Mtlntyre,  Donald  ..  ..100 

Glasgow.  ^-'Lenion,  John,  In,  Saltmarket-street  ..  10  0 
•Anderson,  James,  Hi,  Moutrose-street. .  10  0 
•Cameron.  James,  22,  West  Nile-street  10  0 
•Ranliin,  Robert,  03,  Glassford-street. .  10  0 
•French,  Robert,  SO, Trongate  ..    10  0 

l*Miller, Robert,  Govan  ..  ..100 

I  •Young,  John, teacher.  Wahamstou  ..110 
\  *Cochrane,  H  \V,  ironmonger  ..100 
I  *  Jeffrey,  Chas,  bookseUer  ..  ..100 
I  *McColl.Hugh,  King-street  ..100 
•Thompson,  Alex.  Hiron-street  ..  1  0  0 
-  «Mitchelsou.  Archibald,  King-street  ..100 
j  Robertson, Win  ..  do  ..  0  10  0 
\  Campbell,  Robert,  Market-place  ..020 
(•ThreUall,  ft,  Bridgmore-place,  Bolton   10  0 


Falkirk. 


Sonth 
Shields 


•Knott,  Geo,  Manor  street,  Little  do 
•Harriton,  F  C,  Cement  Works,  Abersy 
chan.  near- Poutypool 


do 


V  C  Harri--  *Hair,  John,  miller 
sou.  I  *Uughes,  Henry,  stationer,  Pontypool, 

(.•Spittle,  Thomas,  Union  Inn,  Abers; 
chan,  near  Pontypool 
*Yates,  J  A,  33,  Bryanstone-square 
*Morse,  Arthur,  Swaffham,  Norfolk 
Crosfield,  Brothers,  and  Co,  St  Helens,  Lancashire 
Weedou,  John,  Reading 
♦Robinson,  H  G,  Half  Moon-st,  Piccadilly 

*vvebb,  Win,  Hereford   

Hewitt,  Colonel,  Boulogne 
•Bouverie,  Admiral,  The  Hon  T  B,  Clitfe  Hail, 
Devizes 

•Burt,  James,  05,  York-si,  Westminster 
*C'oupland  and  Gilbert,  1  George  Yard,  Bow  Lane 
*Colquhoun,  Wm,  Clathick,  near  Crief,  Perthshire  3 
•Westleys  and  Clark,  Doctors  Commons 
*The  Workmen  of  Messrs  Burt  and  Potts,  York-st, 

Westminster 
•Roberts,  David,  R  A,  7,  Fitzroy  st,  Fitzroy-sqr  . . 
*Beauchamp,  Richd,  Hereford  st,  Mayfuir 
•Wormald,  Air,  Solicitor,  Macclesfield 
•Pidduck,  John,  Burslem,  Potteries,  Staffordshire 
•Kennedy,  W  S,  do  do 
•Hall,  Thos  Henry,  43,  Finsbury-square 
•Fiulay,  James,  Newcastle-on-Tvne 
•Parker,  Wm,  and  J  G,  76,  Eyre'st.  Sheffield    . . 

•Biffen,  John,  Chichester   

*Jarvis,  J,  Sportsman  Inn,  Bridghonse,  Sheffield 
•Tweedale,  M,  Wellington-street,  South  Shields 
Clarke,  J,  Austwich,  near  Clapham,  via  Lancaster 

*  Vyling,  Wm,  Midhurst 
Hamilton,  Thomas.  Gloucester 
•Robinson,  Johu,  Wpllington-place,  Northampton 
•Wordsell,  T  C,  English-street,  Hull 
•Cochrane,  A  B,  Blowers  green,  near  Dudley    . . 
•Parsons,  Robert,  York-street,  Westminster 
*Ilill,  Thomas,  12,  Princes-street,  near  Jubilee- 
street,  Stepney 

*Biaggini,  C  H,  Hoxton-square 
Rattray,  Alexander,  1 S,  Bedford -place,  Commercial  - 
road  East 

•Smith,  David,  and  Friend,  3,  Wood-street,  City 
*Liues,  Augustus,  •'!,  Iron-gate  wharf,  Paddiugton 
*Easto,  Robert,  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  SuiTey 
*Lowe,  J,  <>«,  Fleet-street 
*Trappe,  J,  31,  Budge-row,  City 
Denman,  G,  L,  4,  Curzon- street,  Mayfair 
Bicknell,  David,  100,  Ebury-street,  Pimlico 
*Price,  John,  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate-hill 
*Ibbotson,  T,  "31,  Camomile-street,  City 
*Gurney,  James,  Brill  House,  Thame,  Oxon 
*Waters,  T,  Worcester 
♦Charlton,  Michael,  Union-terrace,  York 
♦Wiuspear,  W,  St,  Helens-square,  do 
•Young,  II,  Winchester-street,  Salisbury 
♦Burford,  G,  J,  Printing-ground,  Stratford,  Essex 
fBurford,  E,  jun,  5,        do,  do  do 

•Whitburn,  T,  Ripley,  Surrey 
•Shunks.  James,  St,  Helen's,  Lancashire 
♦Crosfield,  Simon,  10,  Dean's  street,  Fairfield, 
Liverpool 

Diggary,  Mr,  Waterloo-road,  Cobridge,  Stafford- 
shire Potteries 
•Walker,  James,  3,  Morton-street,  Leith 
•Fhillimorc,  Samuel,  Eblcy,  near  Stroud 
•Miles,  Richard,  do,  do 

•Boulter,  Benjamin,  Surgeon,  Ordnance-place, 
Drypool,  Hull  ..  ..  .. 

•Shipway,  Edward,  Stanley  Mills,  Stroud,  Glou- 
cester 

Hamlin,  John,  Draper,  &e.,  Taunton  '. '. 

•Walker,  P,  Devizes 

•Newton,  Edward,  Church  Gate,  Leicester 
•Laycock,  Joshua,  Hmewood,  near  Leeds 
•Jupe,  C,  Mere,  Wilts 
•Parkin,  Wm,  Barnard  Castle 
Morton,  Robert,  Dunoon 

•Ilardrop,  Robt,  Windy  Edge,  Beith,  Ayrshire  , . 
•Wright,  A,  North-street,  St  Andrews,  Fife 
•Andrew,  John,  North  Currv,  Taunton,  Somerset 
•Atkinson,  Joseph,  Yeadon,"near  Leeds 
•aeDey,  Ephraim,  Minto,  by  Hawick 

*  Wolfenden,  J  R,  Seherwell  street,  Bolton 
•Hamilton,  John,  Fairholm,  Laikhall,  XI) 
I  /1K,gS.',M Vm'  Sen>  2>  York-buildings,  Gloucester 
'/Seal,  I  bos,  Church-street,  Westbury,  Wilts    . . 
•Scolt,  Moses,  Kay-street,  Little  Bolton 
•Slopes,  Christopher,  East-street,  Colchester 
Garland,  Thos,  do,  do 

•Holmes,  Jno,  29,  Manchester  street,  Liverpool 
•Cochrane,  John,  Melkshain 
•Thompson,  W,  Hull        . .       . .       i .  \\ 
•Colquhoun,  J,  37,  EastHolbom,  South  Shields " 
♦Liddell,  Edw,  Union  Bank,  Sheffield     . . 
•.Saunders,  A  C, Market, Lavington,  near  Wilts 
•Tucker,  W,  MD,  do,  do 
•Smith,  Wm,  do,  do         ..       .,       \  \ 
•Ross,  John,  Stnnwix,  Carlisle 
•Cooke,  Wm,  Hcckmondwicke,  near  Leeds      '. '. 
•Clarke,  Mrs  Elizabeth,  Lymington 
£Hntton,  W,  Eetles  Hill,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire 
•Hutton,  John,  do,  do 
•Fenton,  William,  do,  do   ..  .'. 
*Jh.9Tnton,  Samuel,  do,  do 
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•Shortland,  G,  SheffieUJ  o  In 

Richards,  W,  8,  Bleckmoor-street,  Drury-lane   . .    o  6 

H  H,  a  Friend,  Midhurst   . .   0  2 

"A  worn-out,  despised,  and  rejected  old  Broom  "     0  2 

'Douglas,  Abraham    ..10 

•Somervillo.lt    ..10 

Somerville,  Andrew    ..10 

Inglis, Daniel                 ....  . .    1  II 

•Mitchell,  Alex               ....  ..10 

•Mitchell,  James    ..10 

•Mitchell,  Sam    ..10 

•Gray,  Robert    ..10 

•Brown, J,  Rov              ....  . .   1  o 

•Thomson,  John,  baker    ....  ..10 

Gordon,  James, ironmonger  ..  10 

Anderson.  Thomas          ....  ..10 

Widdie,  ChnsRev            ....  ..10 

Thomson,  Robert,  camlleruaker  ..  10 

Cleghorn,  John,  jun        ....  ..10 

Mouieith,  Andrew           ....  ..10 

Tod,  J  and  J    ..10 

Chisholm,  Jolm              ....  ..10 

Mushet,  Geo    ..10 

A  Friend    ..10 

A  Farmer                      ....  ..10 

A  Farmer    ..10 

A  Farmer    ..10 

Dalkeith -j  A  Farmer    ..10 

Porteus,  Wm                  ....  ..10 

Ccckburn,  Alex    ..10 

A  Farmer                      ....  ..10 

Dawson,  Andrew  and  Co  ..  10 

Dawson,  J  and  J             ....  ..10 

Taylor,  Andrew    ..10 

Henderson,  Geo             ....  ..10 

White  and  Gordon    ..10 

Tod,  Alexander,  Ormeston,  Tranent    ..    1  0 
Morton,  J,  Shott's  Iron-works,  Whitburn    1  0 
Gray, J, Gilmertou,  Libberton, Edinburgh  1  0 

Aitken,Geo                    ....  ..    0  1J 

Wilson,  Miss                   ....  ..05 

Porteus.  James               ....  ..05 

Miller,  James                 ....  ..05 

Somerville.  John    ..0 

Iilair,  Thomas    ..0 

Dalgliesb,  Wm                ....  ..0 

DaVliesh,  Alex    ..0 

Lyle,  David    ..0 

Bryson,  John                 ....  . .  0 

Howden,  Thomas  and  Co  . .  0 

Porteus,  James               ....  . .  0 

LSmaU  Sums  Subscribed  . .  0 
•Timmins,  R  and  Sons,  Hurst-stroet   . .  3 

•Lingard,  Geo,  Snow  Hill    . .  . .  1 

•Jenkins,  M    ..1 

Birming-     -j  *Asbford,  H   1 

ham.          I  *Char]ton,  Henry           ..       ..  ..1 

•Davies,  Tliomas,  Lionel-street  i. .  1 
|  *Boyle.  James,  Smethwick  Soap  Works  1 

L*Leggett,Wm,  G, High  street  ..  1 

•Crichton, G,  1 1 ,  ViewfortU  ..  2 

Macfarlane,D,s,  Ainslieplace  ..  1 

"  Alas,  poor  Drumniore  !"  ..  1 

I  *Siinpson,  John,  2,  Melville-street  ..  1 

Edinburgh.  -J  *Reid,  Wm, 28,  George-street  ..  1 

Kirkhope,  J,  Melville-place  ..  1 


♦Macintosh,  L,  31,  Northuniberlaud-st  1 


•Viner,  Miss,  8,  Inverleitb-row  . .  1 

LBraid,  Mr, 6,  Arthur-street        ..  ..1 

f'Govan, Win  andSonJJiichanan-street. .    2  2 
I  *Gemmcl,  James, B,  18?,  Renfrew-st  ..  11 
•Robertson,  Wm,  Edwin-place  ..11 
I  *Gray.  John,  34,  Clyde-st,  Anderston    ..  10 
Glasgow.  -(  Donald,  John,  Lowiuoor-place,  84,  South 

Wellington-street,  Hutchenstown    ..    1  o 
•Hervie, Andrew,'] 53,  Queen-street     ..    1  o 
•Adam,  Johu, 200,  Duke-street  ..    l  o 

Calder.Wm,  20,  East  Quay -lane  ..    ]  o 

Duncan, John.  Excise-buildings        ..    l  n 
•Duncan,  J,  M^anager,  Clyde '  Shipping 
Company  . .       . .       . .  ..10 

^•Houston,  Robert,  West  Burn  ..    1  o 

*  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  arc  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 

 o  

BEDS  FOR  THE  GOATACRE  LABOURERS. 
Per  Thomas  Morgan,  Leeds       . .  . .  ..800 


Greenock. 


ERRATA. 

In  League,  No.  123.— In  List  of  Subscriptions  at  Preston,  for 
George  Smith  £225,  read  £255. 


CHICHESTER  ELECTION. 

TRIUMPHANT  SHOW  OF  HANDS  Foil  Jilt.  FALVEY. 

(From  the  Times.) 

Tuesday,  Feb.  10.— Lust  night  a  Free  Trade  lec- 
ture was  delivered  at  the  Fountain  Tavern,  by  Mr. 
Falvey,  of  the  Anti-Coni  Law  League,  to  an  audience 
of  from  400  to  500  people.  The  lecture  was  listened  to 
throughout  with  the  most  profound  attention,  and  at  its 
close  a  resolution  was  carried,  unanimously  and  enthu- 
siastically, that  Mr.  Falvey  should  be  put  in  nomination 
to-day  as  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Chichester. 
The  meeting  showed  a  strong  determination  to  resent 
the  unwarrantable  interference  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  a  keen  sense  of 
the  degradation  they  were  incurring-  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country  by  their  subserviency. 

In  consequence  of  the  resolution  adopted  last  night, 
Mr.  Falvey's  address  to  the  constituency  was  issued  this 
morning.    I  annex  a  copy  of  it  : 

"TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  THU  CITY  Of  CHICHESTEIt. 

"  Gentlemen, — Having  this  evening  been  requested  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  a  large  number  of  citizens  to  allow  myself 
to  be  put  in  nomination  to-morrow,  for  the  representation  of 
your  city  in  Parliament,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  I 
shall  comply  with  such  request,  :is  the  unqualified  advocate 
of  industrial  freedom.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  total,  imme- 
diate, and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  corn  and  provision 
laws. 

"His  C, race  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is  reported  to  have 
said  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  the  measures  proposed 
by  her  Majesty's  Ministers  should  be  discussed  at  the  hust- 
ings. The  electors  of  this  city  will  now  have  an  opportunity 
of  there  hearing  the  arguments  that  can  be  adduced  on  each 
side  of  the  great  question  which  nt  present  occupies  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  public  attention.  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours 
very  respectfully,  "T.  Falvey. 

"  Dolphin  Hotel,  Monday  Evening,  Feb.  0." 

At  10  o'clock  this  morning  the  nomination  took  place, 
in  the  Old  Town-hall  of  the  city,  which  was,  of  course, 
very  speedily  packed  with  the  "  free  and  independent  " 
citizens. 

The  ttifportcrs  of  Lord  Henry  Lennox  having  come 


in  procession  to  the  Town-hall  in  the  usual  electioneer- 
ing style,  with  a  brass  band  at  their  head  that  made 
horrible  discordance,  the  usual  forms  having  been  com- 
plied with, 

Mr.  Rapes,  the  mayor,  stood  forward,  and  said  that 
the  meeting  had  heard  from  the  crier  the  object  Cot 
which  they  were  then  assembled  together,  and  he  wan 
quite  sure  that  they  would  proceed  to  the  business  be- 
fore them  in  the  spirit  that  they  had  displayed  on  for- 
mer occasions,  and  that  they  would  give  to  every  per- 
son, whatever  his  political  opinions  might  be,  u  fair, 
candid,  and  impartial  hearing  (cheers). 

Mr.  II kn it y,  an  extensive  brewer  in  Chichester,  then 
rose,  and  said  that  the  connection  between  the  citizens 
and  their  late  representative  had  suddenly  been  dis- 
solved, and  he  was  sure  they  all  regretted  extremely 
that  such  was  the  case,  but  it  now  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  they  could  not  find  a  worthy  successor.  The 
connection  between  them  and  Lord  Arthur  Lennox  had 
subsisted  for  15  years,  and  he  believed  that  it  had  ever 
given  satisfaction  to  them  all  —that  each  year  had 
strengthened  their  mutual  regard,  and  even  political  op- 
ponents had  heard  of  Lord  A.'s  retirement  with  regret. 
He  was  sure  that  the  citizens  would  now  proceed  to  find 
his  successor  with  perfect  good  will.  There  had  ex- 
isted between  them  and  the  house  of  which  Lord  Arthur 
was  a  branch,  a  connection  that  had  lasted  many  years, 
and  where  could  they  look  for  a  representative  of  their 
city  with  a  greater  chance  of  success  than  in  some  other 
branch  of  that  family  ?  In  introducing  to  them  Lord 
Henry  Lennox  as  a  young  candidate  for  the  honour  of 
representing  them  in  Parliament,  he  considered  that 
great  trust  was  to  be  placed  in  his  lordship  (cheers  and 
groans).  There  was  about  him  certainly  an  uncertainty 
which  in  the  case  of  their  noble  friend,  the  late  member, 
did  not  subsist  ;  but  he  felt  well  assured  that  if  the  con- 
stituency elected  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  their  trust  in  him 
would  not  be  belied.  The  connection  which  had  existed 
between  their  city  and  his  grace  of  Richmond,  was  not 
that  which  bound  a  stern  landlord  to  a  servile  tenantry  ; 
but  it  was  that  which  influenced  the  heart  and  the  affec- 
tions, which  sprang  from  the  love  which  the  exalted  in- 
tegrity of  the  Lennox  family  must  create  (cheers  and 
groans.)  He  introduced  the  noble  lord  as  the  upholder  of 
true  Conservative  principles,  as  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, as  determined  to  promote  whatever  may  con- 
duce to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  to  oppose  such 
measures  as  he  may  consider  dangerous  to  its  prosperity-. 
But  the  noble  lord  would  himself  have  an  opportunity 
of  addressing  them  and  explaining  his  views  ;  and  he 
now  therefore  begged  to  nominate  Lord  Henry  Lennox 
as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  the  city  of  Chich- 
ester in  Parliament.  (Cheers  and  groans,  mingled 
with  cries  of  "  Free  Trade  for  ever.") 

Dr.  M'Carogheii  said  that  he  had  much  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  nomination  of  Lord  Henry  Lennox. 
Though  only  about  to  commence  his  political  career,  ho 
felt  sure  that  his  lordship  would  imitate  the  conduct  of 
his  illustrious  predecessors  by  the  zeal  and  ability  he 
would  display  not  only  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
his  own  constituency^  but  also  that  of  the  country  at 
large. 

Mr.  Ft  ELAGAR,  a  Unitarian  minister,  then  stood  foi- 
ward  and  ad  dressed  the  meeting.  He  said  that  it  was 
the  custom  sometimes  in  the  hereditary  house  of  the 
Legislature,  in  which  the  noble  duke,  the  father  of  the 
noble  lord  then  present,  sat,  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  house,  when  these  were  disap- 
proved of  by  any  peer  ;  and  he  suspected  that  unless 
his  grace  very  speedily  became  a  convert  to  those 
opinions  which  were  now  very  generally  expressed  by 
Parliament,  hh  only-  resource  would  be  to  enter  his  pro- 
test against  the  proceedings  of  the  house  in  which  he 
sat.  He  thought  the  noble  duke  would  find  himself  in 
a  minority  if  he  still  clung  to  his  opinions,  and  that 
those  who  thought  with  him  would  have  the  poor  satis- 
faction of  entering  their  protest  against  the  proceedings 
of  their  fellow  peers.  Now  a  protest  did  not  stop  the 
progress  of  a  measure,  for  it  was  only  an  advantage  as 
a  satisfaction  to  the  party  making  it,  and  as  a  record  to 
posterity  in  all  time  coming  of  the  views  which  he  had 
taken.  He  (Mr.  i'ullagar)  was  there  to  protect 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  as  managed  by 
thc  friends  of  the  noble  lord  and  himself,  and  against 
those  proceedings  which  had  preceded  that  meeting 
(loud  cheers).  He  held  in  his  hand  two  papers,  the 
one  purporting  to  be  from  Lord  Arthur  Lennox, 
and  the  other  from  the  noble  lord  who  was  then  solicit- 
ing their  suffrages.  He  must  confess  that  he  strongly 
suspected  if  they  were  to  search  the  whole  annals  of 
election  proceedings,  they  would  not  find  two  more 
curious  productions  than  he  then  held  in  his  hands 
(cheers).  He  could  not  tell  if  they  emanated  from  the 
same  pen,  but  he  had  a  strong  presumption  and  sus- 
picion that  they  did  (laughter).  There  was  a  veiy 
general  similarity  in  their  character.  Their  score  and 
meaning  was  perfectly  inane  and  unsatisfactory, for  they 
declared  hardly  anything  (cheers).  He  did  not  pretend 
to  say  that  these  addresses  had  any  direct  or  indirect 
connection  with  the  noble  bird's  father,  because  that 
would  be  a  very  unconstitutional  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  elections  (laughter).  But  if  they  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  sarnie  pen,  then  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Frec- 
Iand  would  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  meeting  that 
his  suspicion  was  groundless  (cheers).  All  he  could  say- 
was,  that  if  those  addresses  did  not  proceed  from  the 
same  pen,  then  there  was  a  very  strong  family  likeness 
between  them  ;  more,  indeed,  than  could  be  anticipated 
between  the  style  of  an  uncle  and  his  nephew.  Lord 
Arthur  said,  in  his  address,  that  the  feelings  under 
which  he  then  laboured  were  such  as  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly express.  And  why  ?  Because  he  felt  himself 
placed  in  a  more  difficult  "and  painful  situation  than  he 
was  sure  the  constituency  would  wish  tosec  him  involved 
in.    He  believed  that  many  of  Lord  Arthur's  political 
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opponents  were  as  sorry  that  Lord  Arthur  had  resigned 
as  any  of  his  friends  could  he  ;  hut  his  lordship's  re- 
signation did  seem  so  very  curious,  that  the  question  very 
naturally  suggested  itself — What,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  was  the  nature  of  the  dilemma  into  which  he 
had  got  ?  He  was  unacquainted  with  the  courtesies 
of  life  which  regulated  the  intercourse  of  men  associ- 
ating in  the  ranks  of  the  nohle  lord,  hut  he  should  have 
thought  that  had  he  himself  represented  a  city  in  Parlia- 
ment for  15  years,  and  at  length  had  felt  himself  un- 
comfortahle  in  that  connection,  he  should  have  come 
down  to  the  citizens,  and  explained  to  them  frankly  the 
causes  of  his  discomfort  (cheers).  Lord  Arthur  had 
merely  talked  to  them  of  his  painful  feelings,  without 
deigning  to  give  them  the  least  insight  into  the  reasons 
for  which  he  was  ahout  to  withdraw  (cheers).  It  ap- 
peared to  him  most  extraordinary  and  most  unsatisfac- 
tory that  some  information  had  not  hcen  offered  to 
them  on  the  subject.  Probably  the  noble  lord  would 
sec  the  propriety  of  giving  some  explanation  with  res- 
pect to  the  conduct  of  his  noble  relative  (laughter).  But 
v,  hen  Lord  Arthur  Lennox  had  withdrawn  from  the 
representation,  the  constituency  had  not  once  been 
called  together  to  consult  to  whom  they  should  entrust 
the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  yet  in  so  momentous  a  busi- 
ness one  would  suppose  that  some  step  of  that  kind 
would  at  least  he  taken.  The  noble  lord,  their  late  re- 
presentative, had  withdrawn,  and  then  another  noble 
lord  came  and  told  them  that  he  was  ready  to  supply  the 
vacant  place.  Lord  H.  Lennox  told  the  electors  that  he 
was  quite  aware  that  he  had  "but  slight  pretensions  to 
so  great  a  distinction  as  that  at  which  he  aspired" 
(hear,)  and  he  therefore  expressed  a  hope  that  he  should 
iiot  he  considered  presumptuous  in  doing  so.  Now,  he 
did  not  pretend  to  be  the  scholar  the  noble  lord  might 
be.  His  Lordship  might  have  studied  many  languages, 
and  the  English  language  among  them,  but  he  did  not 
sec  how  his  lordship  was  to  be  acquitted  of  presumption 
in  coming  forward  to  solicit  so  important  a  trust,  while 
he  admits  at  the  same  time  that  his  qualifications  for  as- 
suming it  arc  so  slight  (cheers).  He  suspected  that  the 
noble  lord  wa9  not  acting  on  individual  feeling  and 
principle,  hut  that  he  was  a  mere  automaton,  whose 
motions  were  regulated  by  the  pulling  of  some  secret 
wires  (loud  cheers  and  laughter).  These  were  the  horns 
of  the  dilemma  on  which  he  should  fix  his  lordship,  be- 
cause, as  the  matter  stood,  he  thought  the  constitution 
had  been  wounded  in  one  of  its  most  vital  parts  (cheers). 
The  noble  lord  told  them  in  his  address  that 
he  was  anxious  to  preserve  those  institutions  under 
which  the  country  had  attained  its  present  prosperity. 
Now,  what  were  these  institutions  ?  There  were  two  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
and  its  liberties  ;  one  of  these  was  the  trial  by  jury,  and 
the  other,  the  liberty  aud  duty  of  returning  as  member  to 
Parliament  the  fittest  person  they  could  find  after  due 
consideration,  and  of  returning  him  on  free,  unbiassed, 
independent  principles  (cheers).  Now,  instead  of  his 
lordshio's  saying  what  his  capabilities  were,  he  merely 
told  them  that  individually  he  had  hut  slight  claims 
on  their  support.  Mr.  Henry  had  introduced  his 
lordship  as  entitled  to  become  their  representative  be- 
cause of  the  long  connections  that  had  subsisted  be- 
tween the  city  of  Chichester  and  the  Goodwood  family. 
But,  if  Mr.  Henry  wanted  a  coachman,  would  he  choose 
him  on  such  grounds  (laughter)  ?  If  he  did,  and  the 
coachman  pulled  one  rein  when  he  should  have  pulled 
the  other,  very  few  people  would  be  found  who,  however 
much  they  pitied,  did  not  blame  Mr.  Henry  for  the  ac- 
cident (laughter).  Such  was  the  case  of  the  noble  lord. 
He  did  not  mean,  when  he  said  so,  however,  to  say  any- 
thing hard  of  the  noble  lord  personally.  He  had  in- 
tended to  come  there  that  day,  not  from  any  feeling 
of  personal  liability  to  his  lordship  ;  for  if  he  had  it  in 
his  power,  he  would  be  ready  to  serve  him,  but  to  pro- 
test against  proceedings  which  were  reducing  a  most 
important  duty  to  something  worse  than  child's  play. 
Since,  however,  he  had  seen  the  noble  lord,  circum- 
stances had  arisen  which  had  given  him  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  to  the  citizens  a  gentleman  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  ;  and  he  embraced  the  opportunity 
presented  for  two  or  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
he  thought  that  free  and  unrestricted  trade  in  every- 
thing was  not  only  most  important  for  the  country, 
hut  proper  and  fitting,  according  to  the  Creator's 
arrangement  of  the  New  World.  He  would,  there- 
fore, put  it  on  his  opponents  to  show  if  there  were  any  cir- 
cumstances in  the  state  of  the  country — anything  rotten 
in  the  state  of  Denmark — to  require  such  an  interposi- 
tion in  the  dispensations  of  the  Deity  as  protection  in- 
terposed. His  second  reason  was,  that  he  was  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.  When  he  considered  that  Free  Trade 
was  what  the  Deity  intended  ;  when  he  considered  that 
that  illustrious  person  (the  reader  must  remember  that 
it  is  a  Unitarian  minister  who  thus  speaks  of  our  Lord), 
whose  minister  he  was,  had  directed  his  disciples  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes,  he  certainly  was  astonished  that  the  esta- 
blished clergy  had  not  come  forward  on  this  subject 
(cheers).  Having,  however,  been  at  the  Corn  Exchange 
the  other  day,  he  was  still  mire  astonished  to  find  that 
some  of  them  could  come  forward  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question.  In  an  old  book,  which  he  Bad  in  his 
possession,  the  author,  in  describing  the  conduct  of  the 
Christian  hierarchies,  said,  that  the  instruction  given 
them  was,  "  feed  my  sheep,"  whereas  their  conduct  had 
been  as  if  it  was  "  fleece  my  lambs."  As  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  had  expressed  his  desire  that  the  question  of 
protection  should  lie  discussed  at  the  hustings,  he  would 
not  be  surprised  if  his  Grace  should  make  him  a  band- 
Some  present  for  allowing  his  sou  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  subject  there  to-day  (laughter).  He 
would  wish  to  please  his  Grace  if  possible,  and  as  this 
was  not  the  first  or  only  time  in  which  such  discussion 
had  taken  place,  and  if  the  question  was  not  soon  set- 
tled, would  not  he  the  last,  as  other  obstacles  might  be 


thrown  into  the  stream  of  truth  ;  yet  they  were  only  like 
the  pebbles  which  children  cast  into  the  brook,  which 
were  powerless  to  stay  the  flow  of  its  waters.    The  rev. 
gcntlemau  then  proceeded  to  state  his  objections  to  Lord 
II.  Lennox,  as  a  member  of  the  aristocracy,  entering 
the  lower  House  of  Parliament.    He  then  continued  by 
saying  that  it  was  asserted  that  Sussex  had  been  dis- 
tinguished for  sending  incapables  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  brains  of  the  people  required  as  much 
working  to  make  them  profitable  as  the  clods  of  the  soil 
itself.    After  eulogising  Captain  Pechell,  whom  he  ex- 
cepted from  this  category,  and  condemning  in  strong 
language  the  principles  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  the  rev. 
gentleman  concluded  by  quoting  the  following  lines, 
altered  from  those  on  Burke,  with  reference  to  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings: — 
"  Oft  it  has  been  remarked  that  Sussex  ground, 
"  Produced  no  senators  of  thought  profound, 
"  That  taunt  at  Sussex  shall  no  more  be  hurled — 
"  Cobden,  her  son,  appears  to  teach  the  world."  (Cheers.) 
Having  proposed  Mr.  T.  Falvey,  as  a  tit  and  proper 
person  to  represent  Chichester  in  Parliament, 

Mr.  Maldon-  seconded  the  nomination.  He  said  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  regretted  exceedingly  that 
Lord  A.  Lennox,  their  late  representative,  had  not  rested 
satisfied  with  the  office  which  he  had  obtained  a  little 
before  he  last  came  down  there  to  stand  upon  the  hus- 
tings, but  that  since  then  he  had  been  ambitious  of  an- 
other office,  viz.,  that  of  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds.  He  regretted  that  Lord  Arthur  had  vacated 
his  seat  for  Chichester.  Not  that  he  could  agree  with  the 
noble  lord  then  present  that  Lord  Arthur's  retirement 
was  unexpected  by  him.  When  he  read  the  able  speech 
of  Sir  Ri  Peel,  developing  the  plan  of  his  great  com- 
mercial revolution,  he  did  expect  that  Lord  Arthur 
would  either  quit  the  ministry,  depart  from  Sir  R.  Peel, 
or  vacate  his  seat  in  Parliament.  His  lordship  had 
chosen  to  do  the  latter,  and  be  thought  that  his  lordship 
had  shown  himself  very  wise  in  his  generation  (loud 
cheers  and  laughter).  By  so  doing  he  had  pleased  his 
noble  brother;  he  had  accommodated  his  noble  nephew; 
he  had  shown  his  gratitude  to  his  patron,  his  friend,  and 
benefactor — Sir  R.  Peel  t  and  also  some  consideration 
for  his  noble  self  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom  (loud  cheers 
and  laughter).  1200/.  a-ycar  was  no  joke  it  appeared. 
Lord  Arthur  had  chosfen  to  keep  his  office,  with  its 
emoluments,  and  he  had  thought  proper  to  give  up  the 
representation  of  their  city,  which  would  not  after  ail 
be  worth  to  him  more  than  about  a  year's  purchase— or 
the  value  of  a  warming-pan  (cheers  and  laughter).  It 
was  merely  a  question  of  time  with  his  lordship,  after 
all,  for  he  might  bo  sure  that  as  Lord  George  Lennox 
was  compelled  to  vacate  the  west  division  of  Sussex  for 
the  accommodation  of  Lord  March,  so  surely  would 
Lord  Arthur  be  compelled  at  the  close  of  the  present 
session  to  vacate  his  seat  for  the  noble  candidate  who 
was  then  before  them  ('cheers).  He  had  always  received 
a  great  deal  of  civility  from  Lord  Arthur  Lennox,  and 
he  rejoiced  therefore  that  he  intended  to  retain  his 
office,  as  it  would  make  him  independent  of  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  (hear,  and  cheers).  His  Grace 
had  been  a  very  fortunate  man  in  providing  for  bis 
children  (cheers).  It  was  said  in  a  very  old  book,  that 
"  he  who  would  not  provide  for  his  own  had  denied  the 
faith,  and  was  woise  than  an  infidel"  (laughter).  He 
(Mr.  Maldon)  believed  that  the  sort  of  infidelity  thus 
spoken  of  did  not  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
(continued  laughter).  All  this  was  quite  true,  but  was 
it  not  a  serious  thing  that  a  peer  of  the  realm  should  thus 
interfere  in  the  election  of  members  serving  the  lower 
house  of  Parliament.  Was  it  not  a  serious  thing  that  he 
should  thus  violatethc  express  terms  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament on  that  subject  (cheers).  But  if  they,  the  in- 
habitants of  Chichester,  being  so  ill-treated,  returned 
his  Grace's  nominee  to  Parliament,  they  would  become 
abettors  of  his  crime.  The  duke  had  expressed  his  anx- 
iety that  the  Parliament  should  be  dissolved,  and  the 
doctrines  of  Free  Trade  discussed  at  the  hustings.  His 
Grace  had  taken  care  that  Parliament  should  be  dis- 
solved as  far  as  Chichester  was  concerned  ;  and  to  ac- 
commodate his  grace,  he,  Mr.  Maldon,  was  there  to  hear 
it  discussed,  and  he  had  very  great  pleasure  therefore 
in  seconding  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Falvey,  of  Manches- 
ter, because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  talent  and  in- 
formation, of  high  moral  and  intellectual  worth,  and 
well  able  to  discuss  with  the  noble  lord  the  great  ques- 
tion which  was  then  absorbing  the  public  attention 
(cheers). 

LordH.  Lennox,  then,  on  presenting  himself,  was  re- 
ceived with  cheers  from  his  own  party,  and  groans  from 
his  opponents,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  voice  was  heard, 
"  Let  the  lady  speak."  His  lordship  said  that  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  them  as  a  candidate  for  the  honoui 
of  representing  the  city  of  Chichester  in  Parliament. 
He  assured  them  that  he  felt  deeply  the  extent  of  the 
honour  which  he  solicited  at  their  hands,  and  he  must 
take  that  opportunity  of  expressing  the  gratitude  which 
he  felt  in  the  course  of  his  canvass  during  the  last  four 
days.  There  was  one  point  which  had  been  alluded  to 
that  day,  and  with  which  he  had  been  repeatedly  ques- 
tioned in  the  course  of  his  canvass.  He  begged  dis- 
tinctly to  state  that  Lord  Arthur  Lennox  had  resigned 
his  seat  of  his  own  accord.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  did 
not  dictate  that  step;  but  he  resigned  of  his  own  accord. 
(Cheers  and  groans,  mingled  with  cries  of  "Tinned 
out.")  He  of  course  felt  some  delicacy  in  approaching 
a  subject  which  had  been  discussed  by  the  greatest 
men  in  the  kingdom— that  subject  which  engrossed 
not  only  1 1  to  attention  of  England,  but  thai  of  the  whole 
civilised  world.  Nevertheless,  he  was  unhesitatingly 
in  favour  of  protection,  not  only  to  agriculture,  but 
to  British  industry  in  every  branch.  lie  hoped  that 
he  should  never  live  to  sec  England  dependent  on 
the  foreigner  for  Iter  daily  bread.  The  cry  of  the  League 
was  cheap  bread,  while  their  avowed  object  was  low 
wages  ;  but  what  good  would  cheap  bread  do  if  the  rate 


of  wages  fell  in  proportion  ?  (Hisses.)  He  consi- 
dered that  the  result  of  the  proposed  Ministerial  mea- 
sure would  be  to  employ  the  foreigner,  and  to  allow  the 
condition  of  the  native  mechanic  and  labourer  to  become 
much  worse  than  it  then  was.  He  did  not  see  why  the 
landed  interest,  who  had  peculiar  burdens  pressing  on 
them,  should  have  protection  to  their  industry  taken 
away,  while  the  manufacturers,  who  had  no  such  bur- 
dens, were  still  to  retain  a  half  of  theirs.  The  best  proof 
that  protection  should  be  preserved  was  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  was,  as  a  principle,  approved  of  by  the 
whole  world,  and  that  every  country  abroad  was  now 
adopting  the  system  under  which  England  had  attained 
its  present  flourishing  position  among  the  nations 
("cheers  and  groans).  They  had  heard  his  opponents 
without  interruption,  and  perhaps  now,  therefore,  they 
would  allow  him  to  explain  his  views.  There  was  no 
use,  he  thought,  for  any  change  in  the  existing  corn  and 
provision  laws,  as  England  was  at  present  in  a  very  flou- 
rishing condition.  He  agreed  with  the  present  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  when  he  said,  some  years 
ago,  that  it  was  at  any  time  most  dangerous  to  interfere 
with  the  laws  that  regulated  the  price  of  food,  and  of 
all  periods  for  doing  so,  the  worst  was,  when  a  report 
of  scarcity  in  the  returns  of  the  seasons  had  inflamed 
the  ignorant  passions  of  the  people  (loud  cheers).  The 
reverend  gentleman  opposite  had  stated  that  he  expected 
a  brilliant  speech  from  him,  and  he  saw  that  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  newspaper  (the  Times )  of  yesterday 
had  said  that  as  this  was  "  his  first  appearance  on  any 
stage,  it  was  anticipated  some  other  members  of  his  fa- 
mily would  be  present  on  the  occasion  a3  prompter." 
It  was  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage,  and  if  he  failed 
in  realising  their  hopes  they  must  excuse  him,  because 
it  was  his  first  fault  (cheers).  He  trusted  that,  should 
they  elect  him  to  Parliament,  they  would  find  him  not 
only  ready  to  vote  for  all  measures  which  might  tend  to 
the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large  ;  but,  also,  more  espe- 
cially, for  those  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  local  in- 
terests of  the  city  (cheers  and  hisses).  And  ho  would 
consider  that  he  had  been  elected  as  member  for  the 
city,  not  on  account  of  any  merits  in  himself,  but  to  ad- 
vocate that  principle  of  protection  to  native  industry 
which  the  farmers  required.  Now,  the  city  of  Chiches- 
ter was  dependent  on  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  if  they  were  ruined,  what  would  become  of  the 
city  ?  The  organ  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  the 
Times,  on  Wednesday  last,  said  that  Chichester  was  de- 
pendent on  the  labouring  farmers  around  her,  and  if 
it  was  so,  the  prosperity  of  the  one  must  rise  or  decline 
with  that  of  the  other.  He  would  not  then  detain 
them  any  longer,  but  conclude  by  informing  them  that, 
should  he  be  elected,  he  would  support  the  Guildford 
Junction  Railway,  as  that  best  adapted  to  suit  their 
interests.  He  tendered  his  best  thanks  to  those  who  had 
promised  him  their  support  (cheers  and  hisses).  He 
trusted  that  his  friends  would  fight  out  the  question  of 
protection  at  the  hustings.  He  did  not  mean  that  they 
should  discuss  it,  because  discussion  would  not  send  their 
member  to  Parliament,  but  he  repeated  that  he  hoped  they 
would  fight  it  out  at  the  hustings  (cheers  and  groans). 

Mr.  Falvey  then  rose  and  said,  that  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  constituency  of  Chichester  that  day  in  order  to 
offer  his  opposition,  not  to  the  person,  but  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  been  soliciting 
their  suffrages.  He  came  before  them,  also,  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  a  challenge  thrown  out  by  the  Duke 
of  i !  ichmond  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  should  dissolve  Parliament,  that  the  question 
now  before  the  public  might  be  openly  discussed,  for 
that  was  the  point.  Whatever  might  he  the  result  of 
that  day's  proceedings,  it  was  satisfactory  to  the  friends 
of  Free  Trade  to  know,  that  it  was  as  vain  for  the  noble 
lord,  his  opponents,  and  his  relatives,  to  stem  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade  as  it  was 
for  Madame  Partington  to  attempt  to  put  back  the 
ocean  one  fine  morning  with  her  broom  (cheers).  He 
came  before  them  with  perfect  confidence,  because  he 
felt  from  the  experience  which  he  had  had  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  that  both  friends  and  foes  were  re- 
solved to  hear  fully  and  fairly  what  was  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  engrossing  question.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  the  noble  lord  would  believe  him  if  he  spoke 
severely  of  the  principle  advocated  by  his  lordship,  that 
he  meant  nothing  personally  offensive,  but  was  merely 
actuated  by  a  regard  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  com- 
mon sense,  and  justice  (cheers).  The  noble  lord  bad 
denied,  and  he  was  bound  to  believe  that  his  denial  was 
true,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  Lord  Arthur 
Lennox  was  requested  or  commanded  to  resign  his  seat 
for  Chichester.  He  (Mr.  Falvey),  however,  would  ask 
what  Lord  Arthur  meant  by  saying  that  he  would  be 
placed  in  a  painful  situation  if  he  continued  to  represent 
the  city  in  Parliament  ?  Was  the  language  of  his  ad- 
dress intended  to  have  any  authority  with  the  electors, 
or  was  that  address  intended  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  childish  form  ?  No  one  could  read  the  address 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Lord  Arthur 
had  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  seat  by  an  unseen  power 
not  known  to  the  constituency  (cheers  and  laughter). 
There  was  not  a  more  tender  point  to  touch  upon  than 
the  privileges  by  which  the  Commons  returned  their  re- 
presentatives to  Parliament.  It  had  been  declared  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanour  in  a  peer  of  Parliament 
to  interfere  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  election 
of  members  to  the  other  house.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
this  the  representatives  for  Buckingham,  for  Woodstock, 
for  Newark,  and  for  Chichester  had  been  silently  turned 
out  at  the  dictation  of  the  neighbouring  noblemen,  and 
he  should  not  have  solicited  at  their  hands  the  honour 
of  representing  them  that  day  had  it  not  been  for  the 
attempt  which  had  been  made  to  prevent  the  question 
of  Free  Trade  being  examined  and  discussed  in  their 
city  (cheers).  Thanks,  however,  to  the  power  given  on 
these  occasions  to  the  people,  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  question  before  them  in  the  best  possible 
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arena  he  conld  desire  if  he  had  his  selection.  For  such 
an  arena  no  question  could  be  better  adapted  than  that. 
Have  the  Corn  Laws  done  well  for  their  country — has 
protection  answered  its  objects  ?  Have  the  farmers 
those  profits  to  which  they  are  entitled  on  the  outlay  of 
their  capital  ?  Has  the  labourer  been  paid  in  propor- 
tion to  his  requirements  (vehement  cries  of  "  No,  no  ")? 
He  did  not  blame  the  noble  lord  for  conscientiously  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  his  relative.  He  had  no  fear, 
however,  that  if  the  question  was  not  now  finally  set- 
tled, his  lordship  would  no  more  remain  a  protectionist 
than  Lord  Arthur  had  continued  so  (cheers).  Lord 
Arthur  w,v  said  to  be  an  honourable  man  and  an  excellent 
representative.  Lord  Arthur  had  kept  his  eyes  and  ears 
open.  He  heard  the  Free  Trade  declarations  of  the  Prime 
Minister — he  had  listened  to  the  argument  adduced  in 
favour  of  Free  Trade  by  the  greatest  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  felt  that  protection 
could  not  be  maintained,  and  the  result  had  been  that 
he  had  stuck  to  his  situation  of  1200/.  a-ycar  at  the 
hands  of  a  Free  Trade  Minister  (cheers  and  laughter). 
He  did  not  despair  of  seeing  the  noble  lord  himself  be- 
come the  advocate  of  Free  Trade;  but  if  the  great  mea- 
sure was  carried  before  his  conversion  would  be  com- 
pleted, then  he  would  see  the  lands  still  in  cultivation 
— the  farmers  prosperous — the  labourer  better  paid  and 
better  fed — England  worth  living  in  still  :  and  he  will 
find,  too,  that  his  noble  father  has  not  run  away  and 
left  it  (cheers  and  laughter).  He  would  put  it  to  them 
as  to  any  intelligent  assembly,  were  not  all  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  personal  and  political  predilections  in  favour  of 
things  as  they  were  ?  He  had  a  large  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  had  been  selected  to  lead  the 
armies  of  protection  ;  he  had  every  reason  to  continue 
a  protectionist;  but  he  saw  a  blight  coming  over  an 
esculent  upon  which  (shame  be  it  said)  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  land  depended.  He  saw  want 
in  the  distance  by  Government  commissioners  reporting 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  then  he  went  to  Parliament, 
and  though  the  Minister  of  a  party,  opposed  to  such  a 
policy,  declared  that  he  would  not  take  upon  him  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  the  ports  shut,  and  that  as  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown  and  the  people  he  bade  defiance 
to  the  aristocracy,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  support 
of  the  country  (loud  cheers).  The  consequence  was 
that  large  meetings  were  preparing  and  sending  peti- 
tions to  Parliament  to  support  him,  while  the  protec- 
tionists were  hiding  themselves  in  holes  and  corners, 
and'assembling  in  numbers  so  small  that  there  were  few 
present  besides  the  reporters,  and  getting  up  petitions 
without  allowing  discussion  upon  them  (cheers).  With 
respect  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  taking  on  his  shoulders 
the  Government  of  the  country,  his  Grace  might  think 
himself  very  clever,  but  he  (Mr.  Falvey)  would  as  soon 
expect  to  see  a  child  wielding  a  thunderbolt  as  his  Grace 
occupying  such  a  position  (loud  laughter).  The  duke, 
who  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  was  reported 
to  have  said  that  if  a  Free  Trader  came  to  address  the 
people  of  Sussex  he  would  not  answer  that  he  would 
not  get  pinched  by  them.  Now  this  was  a  most  unwise 
suggestion,  for,  as  the  head  of  the  magistracy,  his  Grace 
should  not  thus,  by  inuendos,  have  hinted  at  violence. 
But  expressions  of  that  sort  pass  for  nothing,  because 
the  labourers,  when  they  met  to  declare  their  opinion?, 
entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  of  Free  Trade, 
and  protested  against  a  system  which  had  not  protected 
them.  Mr.  Falvey  then  proceeded  to  address  himself  in 
detail  to  the  different  points  of  Lord  Henry  Lennox's 
speech,  meeting  each  assertion  with  the  usual  and  well- 
known  arguments  which  the  Free  Traders  have  em- 
ployed against  the  fallacies  of  monopoly.  He  concluded 
by  complimenting  the  citizens  upon  the  candour  and 
impartiality  of  the  hearing  which  they  had  given  both 
to  him  and  his  opponents. 

When  Mr.  Falvey  had  sat  down,  a  gentleman  named 
Barlow  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  gain  a  hearing. 

The  Mayor  then  proceeded  to  take  a  show  of  hands, 
the  result  of  which  he  declared  to  be  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Falvey. 

A  poll  having  been  demanded  by  Lord  Henry  Len- 
nox, Mr.  Falvey  pleaded  the  want  of  a  fair  start  in  the 
canvass  as  his  excuse  for  retiring  from  the  contest,  and 
again  thanked  the  constituency  for  the  kindness  with 
which  they  had  received  him. 

Lord  H.  Lennox,  in  returning  thanks  for  his  election, 
which  was  duly  declared  by  the  mayor,  said  that  if  Mr. 
Falvey  had  expressed  his  high  sense  of  the  honour 
which  they  had  done  him  in  giving  him  the  show  of 
hands,  how  much  more  creditable  was  it  to  him  that  so 
many  of  the  electors  had  promised  him  their  support, 
that  Mr.  Falvey  would  not  go  to  the  poll.  As  long  as 
he  lived  he  should  not  forget  the  favour  which  they  had 
that  day  conferred  on  him  (cheers).  His  endeavour 
would  be  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  city,  and 
he  hoped  they  would  not  find  him  so  bad  a  bargain  as 
they  thought  for  (cheers  and  laughter).  He  could  not 
quite  conclude  without  thanking  his  opponents  for  the 
good  humour  and  kindness  they  had  evinced  towards 
him. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  having  been  put  and 
carried,  the  farce  of  an  independent  election  at  Chiches- 
ter closed,  as  it  had  opened,  with  a  disorderly  proces- 
sion, and  the  noisy  discordance  of  wind  instruments 


Important  to  Sheep  Farmers  asd  others—  \  cor- 
respondent earnestly  recommends  the  sowing  of  rye  (rross 
and  clover  among  heather.  He  observes,  "I  have  seen 
barren  patches  of  heath  land  converted  into  the  most  beauti- 
M  green  sward,  merely  by  sowing  rye  grass  and  clover 
among  tlie  heather,  in  the  proportion  in  which  these  are  ge- 
nerally-sown'toother,  without  paving  any  attention  to  the 
amor  In  the  instances  in  which  I  saw  this  done,  I  ob- 
•erved  that  three  years  or  so  had  not  elapsed  before  the  hea- 
ther had  completely  disappeared."   This  hint  ought  to  be  «t- 
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CITY  OF  LONDON— COURT  OF  COMMON 
COUNCIL. 

The  Corn  Laws. — After  an  ineffectual  attempt  made  by 
several  members  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  petitions, 
the  subject  of  the  total  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  Com 
Laws  was  entered  upon. 

The  clerk  of  the  Court  read  the  requisition,  which  was 
signed  by  the  following  gentlemen  : — David  William  Wire, 
Thomas  Walking,  William  Dawson,  F.  Bennoch,  .Tames 
Hoole,  Charles  Barnard,  John  Last,  Benjamin  Brown,  W. 
H.  Asburst,  S.  M.  Barnard,  -J.  Anderton,  J.  Prendergast, 
W.  Johnson,  T.  H.  Hall,  W.  S.  Pilcher,  Ju.nes  Frisby,  W. 
Stevens,  J.  R.  Carr,  J.  Bennett,  D.  Ashby,  B.  Thomas,  W. 
Tozer,  G.  Wright,  J.  B.  Thompson,  J.  Parker,  J.Colliugwood, 
J.  Killby,  W.  Christie,  S.  H.  Jutsum,  T.  J.  Holt,  T.J. 
Salter,  A.  Freeman,  J.Jerran,  E.  Fisher,  T.  Young, T. Tagg, 
J.  Sbarland,  J.  Watcrlow,  J.  Duncan,  D.  Lnuti,  G.  Virtue, 
N.  Maughan,  R.  Westwood,  H.  Pilchard,  H.  Blake,  S.  Bid- 
ley,  K.  Williams,  H.  L.  Taylor.  W.  Lister,  E.  Hickson,  W. 
Groitdier, .).  RobartS,  L.  Bedhead,  T.  Sidnev  (alderman), 
T.  Hall,  J.  Phillips,  F.  Sadler,  T.  Eldred,  S.  Read,  S.  Sher- 
wood, S.  Maw,  S.  Gilbert,  W.  B.  James,  G.  Bracher,  J.  Cur- 
tis, G.  Selson,  T.  Joyce,  D.  Cook,  J.  Law,  W.  Muddell,  T. 
T.  Lott,  J.  Jolliffe,  T.  Bowley,  T.  Sprague,  W.  Tyler,  T. 
Marsden,  S.  Lepord,  J.  T.  Bedford,  R.  Taylor,  J.  Bailey, 
W.  M.  Williams,  R.  Norris,  G.  Stacey,  W.  Harding,  3. 
Whiteside. 

Mr.  Wire  said,  that  in  rising  to  propose  the  resolution 
which  he  should  afterwards  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Court,  he  would  best  have  consulted  his  own  feelings  if, 
after  thanking  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  readiness  and  cour- 
tesy with  which  his  lordship  had  complied  with  the  requisi- 
tion in  thus  calling  the  Court  on  an  early  day,  he  had  been 
permitted  to  submit  the  resolutions  without  any  remarks. 
Buthe  had  understood  tbatthe  resolutions  would  be  opposed 
by  gentlemen  on  the  ground  that  the  policy  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
had  already  gone  far  enough,  and  that  to  ask  for  the  total 
and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  to  endanger 
the  success  of  measures  which,  apart  from  that  question, 
were  considered  beneficial  to  the  country.  He  should,  in  a 
few  words  prove  the  immediate  necessity  for  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Court  in  his  propositions  (hear).  Happily  the 
Court  had  not,  like  the  members  of  another  house,  to  re- 
tract opinions  formerly  enforced,  nor  had  the  individual 
members  placed  themselves  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
being  suddenly  converted  to  Free  Trade  doctrines  (hear, 
hear).  For  a  series  of  years  that  Court  had  recorded  its 
conviction  of  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  die  Com  Laws, 
and  hod  denounced  the  imposition  of  prohibiting  duties  as 
alike  injurious  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  matter  of  congratulation  that  opinions  so  just 
in  themselves,  ratified  and  confirmed  as  they  had  been  by 
experience,  of  the  benefits  arising  from  the  relaxation  of 
import  duties,  had  been  gathering  strength  every  day,  and 
had  ascended  from  the  haunts  of  commerce  to  the  halls 
of  legislation.  The  publication  of  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  House  of  Commons  some  years  since,  the  report  upon 
that  subject  made  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  agitation 
of  the  Corn  Law  League,  the  speeches  at  the  hustings,  and 
oilier  assemblies  of  the  people,  had  carried  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  all  that  extension,  and  not  exclusion,  as  free  in- 
terchange of  the  commodities  of  one  country  for  the  produc- 
tions of  another  was  the  true  basis  of  a  sound  commercial 
policy  (hear,  bear).  One  class,  however,  of  the  com- 
munity remained  unconvinced  of  the  justice  by  selfishness 
or  misled  by  prejudice,  steadily  resisted  any  change  in  the 
protection  afforded  to  agriculuue.  It  seemed  as  if  it  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  reason  and  experience,  the  visitation 
of  Providence,  in  the  shape  of  famine,  to  convince  litem 
of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  withholding  food  and  em- 
ployment from  the  people.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  seeing  the 
terrible  prospect  which  awaited  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  L eland,  in  the  destruction  of  their  usual 
food,  conld  no  longer  uphold  the  system  of  protection,  and 
he  had  won  for  himself  a  nation's  gratitude  by  an- 
nouncing the  change  in  his  opinions,  and  by  proposing 
those  liberal,  just  and  necessary  measures  which  he  had 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  (loud  cheers).  It 
was  to  be  regretted  that,  apparently  awed  by  the  clamour  of 
the  monopolists,  he  had  not  proposed  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  If  it  wore  right  that  they  should  expire 
in  three  years,  why  should  they  not  immediately  cease 
(hear,  hear)  ?  Why,  with  an  impending  famine,  should  we 
go  on  continuing  those  obnoxious  laws  ?  Why  should  au 
important  branch  of  commerce  be  deranged  by  a  sliding 
scale  which  all  parties  have  pronounced  to  be  a  failure 
(hear,  hear)  ?  It  had  increased  the  price  of  corn.  It  had 
filled  the  pockets  of  speculators.  It  certainly  had  not  bene- 
fited either  the  tenant-farmer,  the  commercial  man,  or  the 
labouring  population.  On  whom  then,  while  it  inflicted 
great  evil,  had  it  confi  rrcd  any  substantial  advantage  ? 
Surely  not  on  the  landlord,  who  on  letting  his  farms  had 
been  unable  to  calculate  upou  the  sure  payment  of  rent 
without  subjecting  the  tenant  to  ruin  by  the  fluctuation  of 
prices  and  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  a  remunerating  profit 
for  his  capital  and  labour  (hear,  hear).  Apart  from  these 
considerations,  there  was  another  and  most  important  one, 
which  was  the  injury  done  to  commerce  in  general.  Poor 
countries,  which  had  no  money,  but  great  agricultural  capa- 
bilities, were  prevented  from  pouring  their  abundance  into 
the  land,  to  feed  its  millions  of  population;  and  we  were  un- 
alilc  to  find  a  large  market  for  the  exportation  of  our  manu- 
factures. Ascending  still  higher,  he  could  not  but  look  upon 
the  subject  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  and 
asking  the  Court  to  be  consistent  with  itself,  with  its  former 
resolutions,  and  to  send  up  its  unanimous  prayer  to  Parlia- 
ment to  abolish  that  most  hateful  of  all  monopolies  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man— the  monopoly  of  food  (loud  cheers). 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolutions  : — 

"  That  while  this  court  is  desirous  to  record  its  cordial 
and  entire  approbation  of  the  comprehensive,  just,  and  wise 
measures  introduced  to  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 
by  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  for  the  revision  of  our 
commercial  policy,  and  is  gratified  to  learn  that  a  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  is  also  proposed,  although  at  a  future  time,  it 
cannot  but  express  an  earnest  hope  that  the  total  and  im- 
mediate repeal  of  those  laws  may  yet  be  proposed,  instead  of 
deferring  such  a  positive  good  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

"  That  this  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  all  pro- 
hibitory duties  upon  the  importation  of  food  and  other  neces- 
sary articles  is  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  and  social  interests  of  the  people  by  im- 
proving their  physical  condition,  and  thus  advancing  their 
intellectual  and  moral  habits. 

"  That,  therefore,  to  delay  the  final  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  for  a  period  of  three  years  is  an  evil,  and  necessarily 
tends  to  introduce  uncertainty  imo  au  important  branch  of 
commerce,  to  injure  commerce  in  general,  to  procrastinate 


agricultural  improvement,  and  thus  prevent  the  application 
of  service  to  the  better  cultivation  of  the  land  by  which  the 
Knglish  farmer,  without  protection,  will  be  able  succes.-fully 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  grower. 

"  That  a  petition  be  presented  to  Parliament  founded  upon 
these  resolutions,  and  praying  for  the  total  and  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

"  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  this  city  in  Padjament,  with  the  expression 
of  the  hope  that  they  will  support  the  measures  introduced 
by  her  Majesty's  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  there- 
pcal  of  the  Com  Laws  and  the  remission  of  taxation,  and 
avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  which  may  present  itself, 
and  which,  without  prejudicing  or  impeding  the  passing  of 
the  measure  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  may  yet  afford  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws." 

Mr.  Duncan  seconded  the  propositions.  He  anticipated 
great  advantages  from  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  pointed  to  the  disposition  already  evinced  on  parts 
of  the  Continent  to  assimilate  their  duties  to  ours  as  proof  of 
the  liberal  commercial  policy  springing  from  the  example  of 
this  country.  After  entering  into  some  details  on  the  bene- 
fits naturally  arising  from  unrestricted  trade,  he  stated  that 
one  of  the  great  effects  of  the  policy  would  be  the  complete 
settlement  of  the  question  of  war,  which  was  only  for  bar. 
barians  (cheers).  A  war  with  France  would  drive  the  people 
ten  years  back  in  civilisation,  and  would  destroy  the  im- 
provements which  would  be  disseminated  by  the  abolition  of 
the  abominable  Corn  Laws.  Three  years,  in  fact,  would  not 
elapse  before  the  vast  benefits  derivable  from  immediate 
repeal  would  exhibit  themselves,  and  the  country  would  ap- 
pear in  a  most  flourishing  condition  (hear,  hear). 

Alderman  H.  Hughes  said  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  ex- 
tremely inconsistent  in  the  court  to  support  the  Government 
in  the  measures  they  brought  forward,  and  then  turn  round 
suddenly  and  require  the  Government  to  propose  a  total 
abolition. 

Mr.  Phillips  said  it  might  be  reasonably  imagined  that 
Sir  R.  Peel  would  be  the  best  judge  as  to  the  time  for  the 
abolition  (hear,  hear).  The  Minister  had  fixed  the  time  for 
the  total  removal  of  the  restrictions,  but  the  supporters  of 
the  resolutions,  who  did  not  seem  to  think  at  all  about  the 
consequences  of  immediate  abolition  to  the  agriculturists, 
were  for  hurrying  on  the  measure.  He  thought  that  a  con- 
cession had  been  made  to  the  agriculturists  to  which  they 
were  entitled. 

Mr.  Lawrence  said  he  considered  several  of  the  resolu- 
tions foiinded  on  reason  and  good  sense,  but  be  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  of  calling  for  immediate  repeal, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  portion  of  the  resolutions  he  ad- 
mired, pledged  the  Court  to  the  support  of  the  Ministers  in 
the  plan  for  fixing  a  future  period  for  the  total  abolition  (hear, 
bear).  There  was  something  strangely  contradictory  in  the 
introduction  of  the  paragraphs,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  Court 
could  not  do  better  than  adopt  the  former,  and  exclude  the 
latter.  A  person  would  imagine  that  the  opinion  of  such  a 
man  as  Sir  R.  Peel,  as  to  the  time  adopted  for  removing  the 
restriction,  might  be  considered  as  entitled  to  some  weight; 
but  there  were  some  people,  who  if  the  stream  ran  in  any 
particular  line,  were  determined  to  go  along  with  it.  Mr. 
Lawrence  then  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  effect  described. 

Mr.  W.  Jones  supported  the  amendment,  and  remarked 
upon  the  inconsistency  of  the  proposers  of  the  resolutions. 
Lord  John  Russell  hod  expressed,  at  a  meeting  of  his 
friends,  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  mea- 
sure of  the  Premier  to  advocate  immediate  abolition ;  and 
it  might  be  reasonably  admitted  that  such  an  authority  de- 
served to  be  respected  (hear,  hear).  He  would  then  ask 
why  the  court  considered  such  a  suggestion  unworthy  of  re  • 
gard  ?  It  was  well  known,  that  the  citizens  were  accused  of 
too  frequently  meddling  with  political  matters  (hear,  hear, 
and  laughter).  It  was  said  they  were  afraid  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment upon  any  subject  connected  with  their  local  interests, 
because  they  endangered  their  interests  by  meddling  with 
polities.  He  believed  that  to  be  the  fact.  But  the  supporters 
of  the  resolutions  knew  that  the  immediate  abolition  could 
not  be  carried.  If  they  thought  it  would,  why  did  thev  not  con- 
demn Sir  B.  Peel  ?  The  terms  of  praise  in  which  the  Mi- 
nister was  lauded  in  the  court,  after  having  been  subjected 
to  very  different  sorts  of  compliment  upon  previous  occa- 
sions must  be  very  flattering  and  gratifying  to  his  ears 
(laughter).  He  (Mr.  Jones)  believed  that  it  would  be  an 
act  of  great  injustice  to  the  agriculturist  to  adopt  the  course 
advocated  by  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  and  no  incon- 
venience of  any  consequence  was  likely  to  arise  from  the 
three  years'  continuation  of  the  small  duty  proposed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  If  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed  at  once,  money 
would  be  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  monopolists,  but  food 
woidd  not  be  put  into  the  bellies  of  the  poor.  He  was  an 
advocate  for  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Premier;  and  be 
hoped  the  court  would  see  the  necessity  of  supporting  that 
measure. 

Mr.  Bower  said  the  Corn  Laws  could  not  be  repealed 
in  any  other  way  than  in  that  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  If 
immediate  repeal  were  to  take  place,  it  would  throw  money 
into  the  bauds  of  individuals  or  foreigners  ;  but  it  would  not 
at  all  afford  any  benefit  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  Norris  supported  the  original  resolutions.  Those 
who  advocated  the  proposition  were  anxious  to  express 
their  approbation  of  the  new  feature  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  do- 
mestic policy  :  and  to  show  their  approval  of  it,  they  wished 
to  make  it  known  that  they  wanted  it  now  instead  of  three 
years  hence;  but  they  also  plainly  exhibited  a  desire  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  embarrass  him  in  the  excellent  mea- 
sures he  was  carrying  into  effect. 

Mr.  Bennoch  very  ably  supported  the  resolution.  He 
condemned  all  protecting  duties  as  always  delusive,  never 
protecting  those  thay  pretended  to  protect. 

Mr.  WinE  replied,  and  the  question  was  put.  The  amend- 
ment was  negatived,  and  the  original  resolutions  were  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority. 

Petitions  to  both  Plouses  of  Parliament,  grounded  upon 
the  resolutions,  were  proposed  and  carried,  and  after  the 
transaction  of  some  unimportant  business,  the  court  ad- 
jouriaed.   

Corn  Laws. — A  meeting  of  agriculturists  took  place  at 
Totnes,  ou  Tuesday,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  finan- 
cial scheme  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  adoptingcertain  resolutions 
with  reference  thereto.  The  meeting  was  called  by  the  pro- 
tection party,  and  resolutions  condemnatory  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  proposed  alteration  of  duties  were  proposed,  but,  strange 
to  say,  the  whole  of  them  were  defeated  with  great  majorities, 
and  an  amendment  approving  of  an  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  agreed  to  with  acclamation.  This  was  turning, 
the  tables  with  a  veugeance,  and  the  astonished  "  protection" 
men  left  the  meeting  looking  unutterable  things. — Devon- 
port  Independent, 
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THE  "  PROTECTED"  LABOURERS. 

Of  the  many  impudent  pretences  put  forward  by 
the  monopolists  as  apologies  for  the  Corn  Laws, 
perhaps  the  most  impudent  is  that  which  asserts 
that  the  agricultural  labourers  have  an  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  artificial  scarcity.  In  fact, 
nothing  but  a  thorough  reliance  upon  utter 
want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic of  the  real  condition  of  the  rural  population, 
and  of  the  causes  of  that  condition,  could  have  in- 
duced the  monopolists  to  venture  on  those  state- 
ments. If  there  be  one  demonstrative  proof 
of  the  impolicy  of  the  Corn  Laws,  it  is  the  state  of 
the  English  peasantry  in  connection  with  the  state 
of  English  husbandry.  The  land  is  imperfectly 
cultivated,  producing  little  more  than  the  half  of 
what  it  might  easily  be  made  to  produce  by  the  em- 
ployment of  more  labour,  while  labourers  are  unem- 
ployed, or  starving  on  a  pittance  of  7s.  or  8s.  a-week. 
A  mine  of  wealth  exists  in  the  soil,  which  only 
waits  to  be  sought  to  be  obtained ;  yet  the  means  of 
its  attainment,  the  muscles  of  the  English  peasant, 
are  resting  uselessly  by  in  the  form  of  a  redundant 
and  half-employed  population.  And  this,  after  30 
years  of  that  "  protection,"  which  we  are  told  has 
been  maintained  for  the  especial  advantage  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  ! !  Away  with  such  nonsense  i 
Ask  the  labourers  themselves  how  they  have  fared 
under  the  fostering  care  of  high  rent  seeking  and 
monopolist  landowners.  Look  at  Wiltshire,  where  the 
monopolists  muster  in  great  force, — where,  if  any- 
where, protection  must  have  benefited  the  labourer; 
for,  with  very  trifling  exceptions,  the  county  is  now 
exclusively  agricultural.  Yet  what  said  the  thou- 
sand labourers  assembled  at  Goatacre?  What  said 
the  1500  collected  on  Bremhill  Green  ?  Why,  with 
one  voice,  they  declared  that  protection  has  been  the 
bane  of  agriculture,  and  the  destruction  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer. 

Probably  none  of  our  readers  need  be  told  of  the 
effect  the  simple  and  touching  statements  of  the  poor 
men  and  women  who  spoke  at  these  meetings  have 
made  upon  the  public  mind;  everywhere  there  is  but 
one  opinion  upon  the  subject.  Men  least  affected  by 
rural  sympathies  or  Free  Trade  arguments  have 
said,  ."  If  this  be  the  slate  of  the  protected  la- 
bourers, there  must  be  some  error  in  the  system ; 
such  things  must  not  be."  The  monopolists,  too, 
purblind  as  they  are,  could  not  avoid  seeing  what 
a  decisive  refutation  of  their  favourite  pretence  these 
meetings  afforded ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  most 
flagitious  attempts  have  been  made  to  misrepresent 
the  Goatacre  meeting,  and  its  earnest  and  humble 
speakers.  Thus,  we  learn  from  the  Wiltshire  In- 
dependent— a  journal  of  unflinching  integrity,  and 
well  worthy  of  its  name — that,  amongst  other  false, 
hoods  put  forth  by  the  local  organ  of  monopoly,  it 
was  stated  that  Burchell,  one  of  the  speakers,  and 
his  family  earn  24s.  a  week.  Now,  what  is  the 
fact  ? — and,  we  refer  to  these  statements  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  is  the  real  state  of 
the  labourers,  the  "  protected"  labourers  of  North 
Wiltshire,  and  as  introductory  to  some  notices  we 
shall  give  of  the  state  of  husbandry  in  those  parts  : 

"  Burchell  is  a  married  man  ;  and  his  family,  at  home, 
consists  of  himself,  his  wife,  anil  six  children;  one  child, 
a  girl,  is  out  at  service  ;  she  is,  however,  no  assistance  to 
her  parents,  but,  at  present,  the  contrary,  the  cost  of  fitting 
her  out  at  Michaelmas  last,  having  obliged  them  to  deprive 
themselves  of  many  necessaries,  and  even  to  run  into  debt. 
Here,  then,  arc  eight  persons  in  one  family.  Their  earn- 
ings, we  have  stated,  were,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting, 
J  Us.  Ud.  a-week,  and  the  following  are  the  items  composing 
that  sum  : — 

Burchell  himself    8  0 

His  eldest  son,  10  years  of  age,  who  acts  in  the  capa- 
city ofsliepherd,  to  Mr.  Henley,  Bnrehell's  master, 

and  works  seven  days  in  I  he  week  0  0 

And  his  second  son,  17  years  of  age,  who  also  works 
for  Mr.  Henley,  as  milker,  Ac  5  0 


"  [Since  the  meeting,  and  in  order  to  make  out  a  case 
against  Burchell,  by  swelling  the  amount  of  his  family  earn- 
ings, the  third  boy  /ins  been  employed  by  Mr.  Henley,  tit 
M.a-day;  hut  with  that  we  have  nothing  to  do>  and  only 
mention  it  to  prevent  our  being  hereafter  charged  with  any 
misrepresentation."! 

"  Now  the  two  elder  sous  absorb,  in  better  clothing  and  in 
better  food  than  the  rest  of  the  family  are  obliged  to  put  up 
with,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  benefit  of  their  wages,  so  t/tqt. 
infact,  Burchell,  his  wife,  and  four  children  were  living  on 
Hs.  a-week,  their  sole  dependence." 

Hore  wo  find  an  adult,  an  intelligent  labourer, 
working  at  8s.  a-week  ;  his  son  of  19,  who  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  adult  labourer,  and  en- 


trusted with  the  responsible  duty  of  shepherd — a 
duty  which  requires  attendance  seven  days  in  the 
week,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  a  good 
deal  of  night  work  also — earns  Cs.  a-week,  or 
about  tenpence  farthing  per  day ;  and  another  son, 
who  also  is  competent  to  the  post  of  milker  on  a 
large  dairy-farm,  has  wages  of  5s.  Cd.  a-week. 
Now  let  us  ask  any  one  whether  such  wretched 
wages  do  not  indicate  a  low  state  of  husbandry  ? 
And  this  is  not  a  populous  district.  One  may  ride 
through  the  North  Wilts  Vale,  of  which  Goatacre  is 
the  centre,  and  meet  with  nothing  but  a  few  scat- 
tered cottages  and  very  small  hamlets — they  can't 
be  called  villages ;  while  so  few  are  the  people  at 
work  in  the  field,  that  a  traveller,  having  missed  his 
way,  may  often  go  for  several  miles  before  he  can 
meet  with  a  human  being  to  direct  him.  Yet 
he  is  wandering  for  the  most  part  amidst  good 
though  neglected  land.  High  rude  hedges,  full  of 
timber,  surround  him  on  every  side ;  ditches  and 
water-courses  are  very  imperfectly  scoured,  while 
the  land  universally  wants  that  first  necessary  to 
good  cultivation,  —  draining.  Cows,  sheep,  and 
oxen,  are  feeding  on  the  natural  pastures,  for  which 
high  rents  are  paid,  though  they  afford  but  small 
profits  to  the  farmer,  and  to  the  labourers  such 
wretched  wages  as  are  received  by  Burchell' s  family; 
and  who,  be  it  observed,  for  a  vale  country  labourer, 
is  "  well  off."  How  is  it  with  those,  the  majority, 
who  are  confessedly  not  "  well  off?"  Now,  without 
saying  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  portion  of  the 
land  of  this  district,  ought  at  once  to  be  converted 
into  tillage, — though  we  believe  it  might  be  so  con- 
verted with  great  advantage, — inasmuch  as  that 
would  imply  an  entire  change  of  system,  and 
almost  a  complete  change  of  tenants,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  that  by  converting  certain  por. 
tions  »f  the  least  valuable  pasture  of  each  farm 
into  arable  land,  the  amount  of  the  total  value  of 
the  produce  might  be  doubled. 

There  is  not  a  tenant  far  mer  in  the  vale  who  will 
not  assent  to  that  statement.  All  of  them  are  always 
anxious  to  have  more  tillage  land,  but  the  landlords 
will  not  consent.  The  landowners  like  the  nomadic 
husbandry,  because  they  believe  it  can  be  carried 
on  hymen ofless  capital,  audof  more  supple  politics 
than  would  be  required  for  a  mixed  husbandry. 
They  believe  also  that  they  get  as  high  rents  from 
dairy  farms  as  they  would  do  from  a  more  improved 
system  of  mixed  cultivation.  And  it  is  the  high 
rent  derived  from  rude  and  primitive  cultivation 
which  the  Com  Laws  are  especially  calculated  to 
protect.  But  what  of  the  labourers?  If  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  pasture  were  broken 
up,  and  if  all  the  land  were  to  be  drained 
even  by  the  slowest  conceivable  degrees — say  ten 
acres  in  every  hundred  yearly — it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  labour  iu  this  district  would  become 
scarce,  and  that  wages  would  at  once  rise  fifty  per 
cent.  And  while  wheat  and  beans  might  be  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quantities,  more  cattle  might 
be  actually  kept  than  are  maintained  on  the 
present  system ;  for,  first,  the  pastures  being  well 
drained  would  carry  more  stock  than  at  present, 
and  the  use  of  roots,  the  supply  of  straw,  and  the 
adoption  of  house  and  yard  feeding  and  rearing  of 
stock  which  should  result  therefrom,  would  enable 
the  farmer  to  milk  his  cows  longer  and  keep 
more  dry  stock  than  ho  does  now.  Then 
again,  a  cheap  supply  of  pulse,  Indian  corn, 
and  so  forth,  would  bo  of  singular  advantage  to  the 
dairy  farmer,  who  always  has  or  ought  to  have  a 
large  stock  of  swine,  which  feed  with  great  rapidity 
on  corn  and  milk.  It  is  not  that  these  things  are 
unknown  to  the  farmers  who  occupy  this  district, 
but  they  have  been  compelled  by  then-  landlords  to 
follow  one  beaten  track,  and  have  been  taught  to 
lean  on  the  delusive  support  of  protection.  Now 
protection  is  coming  to  an  end,  it  will  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  parties,  and  especially  of  the  "  pro. 
tected"  Wiltshire  peasantry  that  there  should  be  no 
delay  of  absolute  freedom. 

We  shall  add  a  few  passages  from  the  Wilt- 
shire  Independent,  illustrative  of  tho  present  con- 
dition of  the  Wiltshire  labourers.  After  refuting 
some  of  the  misstatements  of  his  monopolist  con- 
temporary, the  editor  says : 

"  The  destitution  of  the  Wiltshire  peasantry  is  denied ; — 
7g.  or  8s.  a-week  for  a  large  family  to  subsist  on  is  a  thing 
not  to  be  credited;  but  on  the  contrary, ' instances  where 
thirty  or  forty  soilings  a'-'week  have  been  paid  in  money  to 


the  members  of  one  family,  besides  2s.  or  .')s.  more  of  occa- 
sional perquisites,'  are  known  to  the  editor.  Now  we  unhe- 
sitatingly assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  and  we  will 
prove  it  if  necessary,  that  7s.  and  8s.  a-week  is  the  i/eneral 
rate  of  wages  for  the  best  able-bodied  labourers  in  the 
county ;  it  is  true  a  few  get  more,  such  as  carters  or  shep- 
herds for  instance,  who  occasionally  get  nine,  and  perhaps 
one  in  a  hundred,  ten  shillings  a  week;  hut  in  these  coses 
all  the  amount  above  8s.  is  for  extra  work ;  for  their  labour 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  for  over  hours  on  other  days." 

He  also  thus  refers  to  another  district  of  the 
county,  Pewsey  Vale,  which  is  deep  strong  arable 
laud,  needing  nothing  but  spirited  culture  to  be 
one  of  the  most  productive  tracts  in  the  kingdom  : 

"  Cases  of  general  destitution  have  also  been  sent  to  us 
in  great  numbers,  and  from  various  parts  of  the  county  ;  and 
among  other  places  from  Enlord,  where,  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Protection  Society,  Mr.  Bethell  spoke  of  the  labourers 
as  being  happy  and  contented,  but  where,  we  are  informed, 
the  common  necessaries  mid  common  decencies  of  'ife  are 
sadly  wanting.  From  Pewsey,  too,  we  have  had  most  dis- 
tressing accounts;  there  honest,  able-bodied  men  are  to  be 
seen  yoked  to  carts,  like  the  brute-beasts,  and  drawing  loads 
of  stones  to  repair  the  roads  ;  and  for  this  degrading  work, 
men,  with  wives,  and  threej'our,  five,  and  even  six  children, 
are  paid  only  six  shillings  a-week  /  and  on  this  sum  they  have 
to  depend  for  their  subsistence.  Nay,  more,  one  case  is  re- 
ported to  us  where  a  man  with  his  wife  and  one  child,  aud 
whose  rent  is  £'i  a-year,  is  employed  at  this  work  at  four 
shillings  only  ! !" 

Again  he  says : 

"Were  work  as  plentiful,  and  wages  as  good  as  the  Gazette 
asserts  they  are,  would  such  scenes  as  we  have  described  at 
Pewsey  exist,  and  would  the  independent  labourers  of  the 
county  be  Hocking  iuto  the  Union  Houses  as  they  are? 
Last  week  upwards  of  fifty  persons  were  admitted  into  the 
Devizes  Union,  and  among  them  fourteen  able-bodied  la- 
bourers, some  of  them  with  wives  aud  children,  from  the 
parish  of  All  Cannings." 

V  ines,  one  of  the  speakers  at  Goatacre,  on  whose 
statement  of  his  condition,  the  monopolist  print,  un" 
der  the  guise  of  a  correspondent,  affected  to  throw  a 
doubt,  thus  writes  to  the  Independent : 

"It  is  false  that  I  received  10s.  for  the  job.  And  here  I 
stand  at  Christian  Malford  (not  at  Sutton  as  the  Gazette 
says)  ready  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  said  at  Goatacre,  and 
thither  any  man  or  any  party  of  men  from  any  part  of  Eng- 
land, is  welcome  to  come  to  question  me,  and  I,  with  niy  w  ife 
and  also  my  children  of  age  enough  to  have  knowledge,  will 
prove  to  them  that  the  situation  of  myself  aud  family  at  the 
present  is  really  appalling.  It  costs  me  near  9s.  a-week  for 
bread,  not  having  one  potato  I  can  cat.  I  do  not  deny  that 
1  had  a  place  at  10s.  a-week,  but  it  is  a  falsehood  that  1  came 
away  ;  /  was  discharged,  about  jour  months  ago,  and  with  as 
good  character  as  I  went  to  the  place  with.  As  I  said  lie- 
fore,  my  distress  is  too  conspicuous  to  be  denied,  therefore, 
sir,  I  submit  this  to  you  for  publication  as  a  testimony  of  my 
readiness  to  prove  that  the  words  stated  by  me  at  Goataero 
are  nothing  more  than  bare  facts,  aud  not  falsehoods." 

Mr.  H.  Gale,  of  Malmesbury,  who  is  well  known 
for  his  hearty  support  of  Free  Trade,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing statements  of  the  average  case  of  Wiltshire 
labourers  in  his  own  neighbourhood  : 

"Jacob  Chappell  has  a  wife  and  seven  children,  oldest  IBi 
(none  of  them  employed)  has  been  working  at  Hs.  a  week, 
but  is  now  out  of  constant  work;  his  wife  went  to  the  re- 
lieving officer  on  Saturday  last,  as  he  could  not  earn  enough 
to  buy  food,  but  he  could  get  no  relief  and  he  left  home  in 
search  of  work.  He  gives  SI.  a  year  rent  for  a  cottage  and 
twenty  lug  of  ground;  pays  poor-rates  which  leaves  (after 
deducting  for  house  rent  and  firing)  0s.  for  0  persons,  or 
60d.  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  nine  meals,  or  about  Id.  a 
day  each  to  live  upon.    Nothing  for  clothes  and  groceries. 

"Thomas  Hillier,  of  Westport,  1ms  a  wife  and  0  children, 
works  at  Cobwell  at  8s.  a  week;  rent  £i  a  year  without  land, 
which  with  rate  is  nearly  2s.  a  week.  Firing  Is.,  leaving 
0s.  a  week  for  food,  clothing,  soap,  candles,  and  all  the  little 
&c.'s  of  housekeeping  for  eight  persons 

"  Richard  Lea,  of  Westport,  has  a  wife  aud  0  children, 
oldest  11;  works  for  Mr.  R.  Milsome  at  2s.,  and  two  quarts 
of  table  beer  a  day ;  rent  'M.  10.  for  a  very  bad  house  without 
land ;  pays  rates. 

"Thomas  Shallum,  of  Garsdon,  works  at  Mr.  Backlands, 
at  8s.  a  week,  has  a  wife  and  five  small  children;  no  other 
means. 

"Charles  Tanner,  of  Corston,  works  for  Mr.  Whale  at  7s. 
a  week,  has  a  wife  and  four  children ;  rent  3/.  10.;  garden 
small. 

"  Richard  Fry,  of  Filauds,  works  for  myself  at  9s.  a  week, 
and  as  much  milk  as  he  requires  to  drink ;  has  a  wife  and  5 
children,  one  at  service,  and  another  has  her  food  at  her 
grandmother's,  and  three  at  home.  Rent  ol.  10.  for  a  cottage 
and  tw  enty  lug  of  land ;  pays  poor-rates,  w  hich  makes  the 
rent  equal  to  07. ;  garden  at  8/.  an  acre  worth  11.  Deduct 
3s.  2d.  a  week  for  rent  and  a  hundred  of  coal,  leaves  Ds.  lOd. 
for  0  person's  food,  groceries,  &c.,  and  (i  persons'  clothes — 
less  than  enough  to  purchase  three  small  loaves  a  day  for 
fifteen  meals." 

The  monopolist  organ  also  said  the  WoottonBas- 

sett  labourers  are  fully  employed.    Hear  what  a 

correspondent  of  the  Independent  says  thereupon : 

"  I  beg  leave  to  give  you  a  brief  statement  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town.  They  never  were 
worse  off  than  at  this  time.  Some  of  them  ore,  as  I  well 
knoTF,  at  present  in  a  state  of  starvation  ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  benevolence  of  a  few  well-disposed  individuals,  they  must 
inevitably  perish.  They  go  from  house  to  house,  begging) 
which  seems  to  be  their  only  resort.  The  other  day,  a  friend 
who  called  on  me  said  he  had  given  a  meal  of  victuals  to  one 
of  his  neighbours  w  ho  was  in  a  most  distressing  state  of  po- 
verty. Another  person  whom  I  was  in  conversation  with, 
staled  that  her  brother-in-law  had  been  out  of  employ  for  a 
mouth,  Inning  a  wife  and  i  children  ;  and  that  they  had 
actually  been  two  or  three  days  together  without  anything  to 
putin  their  mouths.  I  have  made iuquiryrespectiugthose  per- 
sons who  are  out  of  work,  aud  according  to  statements  given 
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me,  there  are  about  thirty  able-bodied  so  situated.  Potatoes 
are  scarce  and  very  dear;  and  what  the  poor  men  will  do  to 
plant  their  land  I  cannot  tell.  The  highest  rate  of  wages  of 
the  labouring  men  here  is  8s.  per  week ;  but  there  are  many, 
who  are  out  of  employ,  who  w  ould  be  glad  to  work  for  less ; 
indeed  there  are  several  instances  where  they  do  work  for 
considerably  less  than  8s.  One  case  I  will  mention,  that  of 
a  working  man  at  a  quarry  ;  he  is  digging  stones  at  the  rate 
of  5d.  per  yard  ;and  he  says,  he  can  oulydigtwo  yards  per  day. 
The  master  of  this  person  is  a  protectionist  farmer." 

We  could  increase  these  extracts,  but  we  have 
already  exceeded  our  limits.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  place  on  record  the  decisive  contradiction 
which  the  actual  state  of  the  rural  labourers  affords 
to  the  assertions  of  the  monopolists. 


THE  LEAGUE  AND  THE  ANTI-LEAGUE. 
The  following  paragraphs,  from  the  Wilts  Inde- 
pendent, place  in  strong  contrast  the  desire  for  Free 
Trade  and  the  affection  for  monopoly,  as  existing 
amongst  the  "protected"  labourers  of  Wiltshire. 
We  learn : 

"  Ogboubxe  St.  Geobge. — A  public  meeting  of  labour- 
ers was  held  in  this  village  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  7 
o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  means  of  sup- 
porting the  labourers'  petition,  for  the  northern  division  of 
the  county,  for  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, npwards  of  300  people  were  assembled,  and  the  business 
having  been  explained  to  them,  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
Free  Trade,  and  to  promote  the  object  of  the  petitioners,  was 
unanimously  agreed  on.  The  petition  received  nearly  100 
signatures  before  the  meeting  broke  up." 

A  medical  friend  in  that  neighbourhood  informs 
us  that  "the  typhus  fever  always  prevails  at  Og. 
bourne."  This  arises  from  the  wretchedness  of  the  po. 
pulation. 

Again ; 

"A  Contrast. — In  the  little  village  of  Ogbourne  St 
George,  the  protectionists  have  been  doing  all  they  could  the 
week  before  last  against  the  Anti-Corn-Law  advocates,  and 
after  a  hard  struggle  have  got  their  petitions  to  both.  Houses 
of  Parliament  signed  bg  eiglU  persons  !  The  second  signa 
ture  was  that  of an  old  woman  !  On  the  26th  inst.,  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  rain  falling  in  torrents,  notice 
was  given,  by  the  bellman  going  round  the  village,  that  a 
meeting  would  be  held  that  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  near 
the  Shoemakers'  Aims,  to  sign  a  petition  to  Parliament  for 
the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  when  not 
less  than  300  people  assembled,  and  after  being  addressed  on 
the  subject,  sixty -six  labourers,  out  of  a  total  of  eighty-eight 
living  in  the  village,  signed  the  petition." 

This  needs  no  comment.  The  same  indifference 
to  protection  also  exists  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county : 

"  The  protectionists  of  Colerne  have  been  engaged  for  the 
last  two  or  three  days  endeavouring  to  procure  signatures  to 
some  of  their  hole  and  corner  petitions  to  Parliament.  The 
gentlemen  who  received  this  document  from  their  Chippen- 
ham friends,  not  liking  to  be  seen  taking  an  active  part, 
employed  the  police  constable,  as  it  was  thought  the  im- 
portance of  his  office  might  influence  some  of  the  small 
freeliolders.  Their  expectations  were,  however,  disappointed, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  return  the  petitions  with  something  less 
than  twenty  names  to  them;  notoue  fourth  of  the  signatures 
they  obtained  were  electors,  and  three  or  four  of  them  de- 
clared they  thought  it  was  some  parish  business  or  they 
would  not  have  signed  them  !  The  parishioners  think  the 
police  constable  would  have  been  better  employed  looking 
after  the  property  of  those  who  are  forced  to  find  the  money 
to  pay  him,  than  running  about  with  pro  corn-law  petitions. 
It  is  reported  that  some  of  the  new  police,  for  want  of 
better  employment,  officiate  as  understrappers  to  the  game- 
keepers, and  arc  nightly  employed  in  watching  game." 

We  recommend  the  following  example  to  all 
farmers  who  may  be  pressed  to  petition  for  protect 
tion : 

"Calxe. — How  to  sign  Pro-Corn-Law  Petitions. — A 
laughable  circumstance  occurred  last  week  at  the  Market 
Table  of  the  Lansdowne  Arms  Inn,  Calne.  A  worthy 
farmer,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  havingbeen  entrusted 
with  petitions  to  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  in 
favour  of  protection,  handed  them  across  the  table  to  receive 
the  signature  of  a  brother  farmer,  who,  however,  instead  of 
signing  them,  as  was  expected,  very  coolly  twisted  them  up, 
'""  ""/  lighted  his  pipe,  threw  the  remains  of  both  peti- 
tUms  into  the  fire,  to  the  very  great  dismay  of  the  protec- 
tionist, and  to  the  great  amusement  of  all  the  company  pre- 

This  farmer  must  have  been  a  practical  wit,  for 
he  thus  plainly  intimated  his  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  these  protectionist  effusions  are  nothing  bu- 
smoke  I ! 


Fbee  Trade  at  Bahbeb  Biudoe.— Mr.  Totell,  of 
Bamber  Bridge,  has  this  week  caused  great  excitement  in 
the  neighbourhood,  by  fixing  a  large  loaf,  stuck  on  the  end 
or  a  pole,  and  labelled  3d.,  outside  of  his  shop.  Mr.  T.  had 
also  posted  up  two  large  placards,  with  the  following:— 

Sign  immediately  the  Great  County  of  Lancashire  Petition 
tor  the  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Corn 
and  Provision  Laws."  He  has  succeeded  by  this  means  in 
obtaining  a  very  large  number  of  signatures  to  the  Free 
Irade  petition.  Several  gentlemen  driving  on  the  road 
iiare  pulled  up  to  look  at  so  singular  a  demonstration  made 
onto  the  nose  of  one  of  the  most  ultra-monopolists  in  the 
county,  which  shows  that  there  are  free  Traders  to  be  found 
I'-arless  enough  to  publicly  avow  their  principles  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cuorden  Hal],— Preston  Ouardian. 
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Poems.    By  Thomas  Hood.    London.  Moxon. 

Among  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  their  fellow-men,  and  employed  the  high 
powers  with  which  they  were  gifted  to  relieve  mi- 
sery, expose  hypocrisy,  and  resist  oppression,  there 
has  been  no  one  who  has  surpassed  the  late  Thomas 
Hood  in  zeal,  earnestness,  and  fearless  expression 
of  opinion.  While  these  volumes  ensure  for  his 
name  a  high  and  permanent  place  in  the  list  of 
British  poets,  they  equally  establish  his  claim  to 
the  title  of  an  enlightened  philanthropist  and  a 
genuine  patriot.  His  services  to  the  great  cause  of 
truth  and  justice,  for  the  advancement  of  which  the 
League  has  been  established,  deserve  the  gratitude 
of  every  Free  Trader ;  and  we  trust  that  all  who 
can  purchase  books,  will  make  a  point  of  adding 
these  volumes  to  their  library  for  the  sake  both  of 
the  deceased  bard  and  his  surviving  family.  Even 
in  his  lightest  pieces  of  wit  and  humour,  Hood 
manifested  an  under-current  of  deep  philosophic 
thought,  combined  with  the  finest  sympathies  of 
humanity.  While  the  jest  wreathed  our  lips  with 
smiles,  it  suggested  reflections  which  employed  the 
intellect  and  roused  feelings  which  touched  the 
heart.  In  his  more  serious  compositions  he  evinced 
an  extraordinary  power  of  deducing  from  external 
nature  an  entire  creation  of  thought ;  every  detail 
not  only  gave  its  image,  but  its  train  of  imaginings. 
We  may  take,  as  an  instance  of  this  peculiarity, 
part  of  bis  description  of  "  The  Haunted  House ; " 
no  one  can  read  it  without  an  involuntary  shudder. 

The  wren  hatt  built  within  the  Poreh,  she  found 

Its  quiet  loneliness  so  sure  and  thorough ; 

And  on  the  lawn, — within  its  turfy  mound, — 

The  rabbit  made  his  burrow. 

The  rabbit  wild  and  gray,  that  flitted  through 

The  shrubby  clumps,  and  frisk'd,  and  sat,  and  vanish'd, 

But  leisurely  and  bold,  as  if  he  knew 

His  enemy  was  banish'd. 

The  wary  crow, — the  pheasant  from  the  woods — 
Lull'd  by  the  still  and  everlasting  sameness, 
Close  to  the  Mansion,  like  domestic  broods, 
Fed  with  a  "shocking  tameness." 
The  coot  was  swimming  in  the  reedy  pond, 
Beside  the  water-hen,  so  soon'  affrighted ; 
Aud  in  the  weedy  moat  the  heron,  fond 
Of  solitude,  alighted. 

The  moping  heron,  motionless  and  stiff, 
That  on  a  stone,  as  silently  and  stilly, 
Stood,  an  apparent  sentinel,  as1  if 
To  guard  the  water-lily. 

No  sound  was  heard  except,  from  far  away, 
The  ringing  of  the  Whitwall's  slu-il'.y  laughter, 
Or,  now  and  then,  the  chatter  of  the  jay, 
That  Echo  murmur'd  after. 

But  Echo  never  mock'd  the  human  tongue  ; 
Some  weighty  crime,  that  Heaven  could  not  pardon, 
A  secret  curse  on  that  old  building  hung, 
And  its  deserted  Garden. 

The  beds  were  all  untouch'd  by  hand  or  tool ; 
No  footstep  marked  the  damp  and  mossy  graval, 
Each  walk  as  green  as  is  the  mantled  pool, 
For  want  of  human  travel. 

The  vine  unprun'd,  and  the  neglected  peach, 
Droop'd  from  the  wall  with  which  they  used  to  grapple ; 
Aud  on  the  canker'd  tree,  in  easy  reach, 
Booted  the  golden  apple. 

But  awfully  the  truant  shunn'd  the  ground, 
The  vagrant  kept  aloof,  and  daring  Poacher; 
In  spite  of  gaps  that  through  the  fences  round 
Invited  the  encroacher. 

For  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear, 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 
The  place  is  Haunted ! 

Similar  skill  in  the  aggregation  of  minute  cir- 
cumstances is  shown  in  "  The  Song  of  the  Shirt," 
that  unrivalled  picture  of  the  wretchedness  produced 
by  the  operation  of  the  cruel  restrictions  imposed 
by  selfish  monopolists  on  human  food.  It  would 
be  useless  to  quote  a  poem  which  is  imprinted  on 
the  memory  of  all  who  can  read,  wherever  the  En- 
glish language  is  known.  We  shall,  therefore, 
quote  its  companion-piece,  which,  though  equally 
meritorious,  has  obtained  less  celebrity. 

The  lady  lay  in  her  bed, 

Her  cou«h  so  warm  and  soft, 
But  her  sleep  was  restless  and  broken  still; 

For  turning  often  and  oft 
From  side  to  side,  she  mutter'd  aud  moan'd, 

And  toss'd  her  arms  aloft. 

At  last  she  startled  up, 

And  gaz'd  on  the  vacant  air, 
With  a  look  of  awe,  as  if  she  saw 

Some  dreadful  phantom  there — 
And  then  in  the  pillow  she  buried  her  face 

From  visions  ill  to  bear. 

The  very  curtain  shook, 

Her  terror  was  so  extreme ; 
And  the  light  that  fell  on  the  broider'd  quilt 

Kept  a  tremulous  gleam ; 
And  her  voice  was  hollow,  and  shook  as  she  cried: — 

"  Oh  me !  that  awful  dream ! 

"  That  weary,  weary  walk, 

In  the  churchyard's  dismal  ground ! 
And  those  horrible  things,  with  shady  wings, 

That  came  and  flitted  round, — 
Death,  death,  and  nothing  but  death. 

In  every  sight  and  sound ! 


"And  oh!  those  maidens  young, 

Who  wrought  in  that  dreary  room, 
With  figures  drooping  and  spectres  thin, 

And  cheeks  without  a  bloom; — 
And  the  Voice  that  cried,  '  For  the  pomp  of  pride, 

We  haste  to  an  early  tomb  ! 

"  'For  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of  Pride, 

We  toil  like  Afric  slaves, 
And  only  to  earn  a  home  at  last, 

Where  yonder  cypress  waves ;' — 
And  then  they  pointed — I  never  saw 

A  ground  so  full  of  graves  ! 
"And  still  the  coflins  came, 

With  their  sorrowful  trains  and  slow ; 
Coffin  after  coffin  still, 

A  sad  and  sickening  show ; 
From  grief  exempt,  I  never  had  dreamt 

Of  such  a  World  of  Woe  ! 
"  Of  the  hearts  that  daily  break, 

Of  the  tears  that  hourly  fall, 
Of  the  many,  many  troubles  of  life, 

That  grieve  this  earthly  hall — 
Disease  and  Hunger,  and  Pain,  and  Want, 

But  now  I  dreamt  of  them  all ! 
"  For  the  blind  and  the  cripple  were  there, 

And  the  babe  that  pined  for  bread, 
Ana  the  houseless  man,  and  the  widow  poor 

Who  begged — to  bury  the  dead ; 
The  naked,  alns,  that  I  might  have  clad, 

The  famish'd  I  might  have  fed ! 
"  The  sorrow  I  might  have  soothed, 

And  tl.e  unregarded  tears; 
For  many  a  thronging  shape  was  there, 

From  long  forgotten  years, 
Ay,  even  the  poor  rejected  Moor, 

Who  rais'd  my  childish  fears ! 
"Each  pleading  look,  that  long  ago 

I  scann'd  with  a  heedless  eye, 
Each  face  was  gazing  as  plainly  there, 

As  when  I  pass'd  it  by : 
Woe,  woe  for  me  if  the  past  should  be 

Thus  present  when  I  die ! 
"  No  need  of  sulphureous  lake, 

No  need  of  fiery  coal, 
But  only  that  crowd  of  human  land 

Who  wanted  pity  and  dole — 
In  everlasting  retrospect — ■ 

Will  wring  my  sinful  soul ! 
Alas ;  I  have  walk'd  through  life 

Too  heedless  where  I  trod ; 
Nay,  helping  to  trample  my  fellow  worm, 

And  fill  the  burial  sod — 
Forgetting  that  even  the  sparrow  falls 

Not  unmark'd  of  God  ! 
"I  drank  the  richest  draughts; 

And  ate  whatever  is  good — 
Fish,  and  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  fruit, 

Supplied  my  hungry  mood ; 
But  I  never  remember'd  the  wretched  ones 
That  starve  for  want  of  food ! 
"  I  dress'd  as  the  noble  dress, 

In  cloth  of  silver  aud  gold, 
With  silk,  and  satin,  and  costly  furs, 

In  many  an  ample  fold ; 
But  I  never  remember'd  the  naked  limbs 

That  froze  with  winter's  cold. 
"The  wounds  I  might  have  heal'd  ! 

The  human  sorrow  and  smart ! 
And  yet  it  never  was  in  my  soul 

To  play  so  ill  a  part : 
But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  Thought, 

As  well  as  want  of  Heart !" 
She  cksp'd  her  fervent  hands, 

And  the  tears  began  to  stream  ; 
Large,  and  bitter,  and  fast  they  fell, 

Remorse  was  so  extreme  ; 
And  yet,  oh  yet,  that  many  a  Dame 

Would  dream  the  Lady's  Dream  ! 

The  legend  of  Miss  Kilmansegg  and  her  Golden 
Leg  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  mixtures  of 
whimsicality  and  philosophy  which  exists  in  any 
language.  This  favoured  daughter  of  Mammon 
exhibits  the  misery  of  wealth,  when  riches  are 
sought  for  their  own  sake,  and  gold  made  the  end 
and  object  of  existence.  Even  as  a  baby  Miss 
Kilmansegg  was  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
gold. 

When  she  saw  the  light — it  was  no  mere  ray 
Of  that  light  so  common — so  everyday — 

That  the  sun  each  morning  launches — 
But  six  wax  takers  dazzled  her  eyes, 
From  a  thing  -a  gooseberry  bush  for  size — 

With  a  golden  stem  and  branches. 
She  was  born  exactly  at  half-past  two, 
As  witness'd  a  timepiece  in  ormolu 

That  stood  on  a  marble  table — 
Showing  at  once  the  time  of  day, 
And  a  team  of  Gildings  running  away 

As  fast  as  they  were  able, 
With  a  golden  God,  with  a  golden  Star, 
And  a  golden  Spear,  in  a  golden  Car, 

According  to  Grecian  fable. 
Like  other  babes,  at  her  birth  she  cried; 
Which  made  a  sensation  far  and  wide, 

Ay,  for  twenty  miles  around  her; 
For  though  to  the  ear  'twas  nothing  more 
Than  an  infant's  squall,  it  was  really  the  roar 

Of  a  Fifty-thousand  Pounder ! 
It  shook  the  next  heir 
In  his  library  chair, 

And  made  him  cry,  "  Confound  her !" 

Her  baptism  affords  an  opportunity  for  some 
clever  satire,  equally  marked  by  brilliancy,  force, 
and  truth. 

It  would  fill  a  Court  Gazette  to  name 
What  East  and  West  End  people  came 

To  the  rite  of  Christianity  : 
The  lofty  Lord,  and  the  titled  Dame, 

All  di'ntonds,  plumes,  nnd  urbanity  j 
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His  Lordship  the  Mny'r  with  his  golden  chain, 
And  two  Gold  Sticks,  and  the  Sheriffs  twain, 
Nine  foreign  Counts,  and  other  great  men 
With  their  orders  and  stars,  to  help  M  or  N 
To  renounce  all  pomp  nud  vanity. 

To  paint  the  maternal  Kilmansegg 
The  pen  of  an  Eastern  Poet  would  beg, 

And  need  an  elaborate  sonnet; 
How  she  sparkled  with  gems  whenever  she  stirr'd, 
And  her  bend  niddle-noddled  at  every  word, 
And  seem'd  so  happy,  a  Paradise  Bird 

Had  nidificated  upon  it. 

And  Sir  Jacob  the  Father  strutted  and  bow'd, 
And  smiled  to  himself,  and  laugh'd  aloud, 

To  think  of  his  heiress  and  daughter — 
And  then  in  his  pockets  he  made  a  grope, 
And  then,  in  the  fulness  of  joy  and  hope, 
Seem'd  washing  his  hands  with  invisible  soap, 

In  imperceptible  water. 

He  had  roll'd  in  money  like  pigs  in  mud, 
Till  it  seem'd  to  have  enter'd  into  his  blood 

By  some  occult  projection: 
And  bis  cheeks,  instead  of  a  healthy  hue, 
As  yellow  as  any  guinea  grew, 
Making  the  common  phrase  seem  true 

About  a  rich  complexion. 

The' loss  of  her  leg  by  an  accident,  and  her  firm 
determination  to  have  the  artificial  substitute  of 
gold,  are  described  with  great  felicity  ;  we  are  told, 

'Twas  a  splendid,  brilliant,  beautiful  Leg, 

Fit  for  the  Court  of  Scander-Beg, 

That  Precious  Leg  of  Miss  Kilmansegg ! 

For,  thanks  to  parental  bounty, 
Secure  from  Mortification's  touch, 
She  stood  on  a  Membtr  that  cost  as  much 

As  a  Member  for  all  the  County  ! 

We  must  not  omit  the  exhibition  of  this  precious 
leg  at  a  fancy-ball,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  it 
inspired  ladies  who  stood  on  their  proper  limbs. 

'Twas  hard  they  hinted  for  flesh  and  blood, 
Virtue,  and  Beauty,  and  all  that's  good, 

To  strike  to  mere  dross  their  topgallants — 
But  what  were  Beauty,  or  Virtue,  or  Worth, 
Gentle  manneis,  or  gentle  birth, 
Nay,  what  the  most  talented  head  on  earth 

To  a  Leg  worth  fifty  Talents ! 

But  the  men  sang  quite  another  hymn 
Of  glory  and  praise  to  the  precious  Limb — 
Age,  sordid  age,  admired  the  whim, 

And  its  indecorum  pardon'd — 
While  half  of  the  young — ay,  more  than  half — 
Bow'd  down  and  worshipp'd  the  Golden  Calf, 

Like  the  Jews  when  their  hearts  were  hardened. 

A  Golden  Leg !  what  fancies  it  fired ! 
What  golden  wishes  and  hopes  inspired  ! 

To  give  but  a  mere  abridgment — 
What  a  leg  to  leg-bail  Embarrassment's  serf! 
What  a  leg  for  a  Leg  to  take  on  the  turf! 

What  a  leg  for  a  marching  regiment ! 

A  Golden  Leg  ! — whatever  Love  sings, 
'Twas  worth  a  bushel  of"  Plain  Gold  Rings" 

With  which  the  Romantic  wheedles. 
'Twas  worth  all  the  legs  in  stockings  and  socks — 
'Twas  a  leg  that  might  be  put  in  the  Stocks, 

N-B. — Not  the  parish  beadle's  ! 

The  foreign  fortune-hunter  who  won  this  prize  in 
the  matrimonial  lottery,  is  thus  described : 

Savage  at  heart,  and  false  of  tongue, 
Subtle  with  age,  and  smooth  to  the  young, 

Like  a  snake  in  his  coiling  and  curling — 
Such  was  the  Count — to  give  him  a  niche — 
Who  came  to  court  that  Heiress  rich, 
And  knelt  at  her  foot — one  needn't  say  which — 

Besieging  her  Castle  of  Sterling. 

With  pray'rs  and  vows  he  open'd  his  trench, 

And  plied  her  with  English,  Spanish,  and  French, 

In  phrases  the  most  sentimental : 
And  quoted  poems  in  High  and  Low  Dutch, 
With  now  and  then  an  Italian  touch, 
Till  she  yielded,  without  resistixg  much, 

To  homage  so  continental, 

There  are  so  many  clever  hits  in  the  description 
of  the  wedding,  that  we  should  gladly  have  quoted 
the  entire,  but  have  only  space  for  the  conclusion : 

Away!  away!  they  rattled  and  roll'd, 

The  Count,  and  his  Bride,  and  her  Leg  of  Gold  ! 

That  faded  charm  to  the  charmer ! 
A  way, — through  Old  Brentford  rang  the  din, 
Of  wheels  and  heels,  on  their  way  to  win 
That  hill,  named  after  one  of  her  kin, 

The  Hill  of  the  Golden  Farmer! 

Gold,  still  gold — it  flew  like  dust ! 

It  tipp'd  the  post-boy,  and  paid  the  trust; 

In  each  open  palm  it  was  freely  thrust ; 

There  wos  nothing  but  giving  and  taking! 
And  if  gold  could  ensure  the  future  hour, 
What  bopes  attended  that  Bride  to  herbow'r, 
But  alas  !  even  hearts  with  a  four  horse  pow'r 

Of  opulence  end  in  breaking  ! 

The  specimens  we  have  extracted  are  so  likely  to 
induce  our  readers  to  procure  the  work,  that  we 
shall  not  anticipate  the  catastrophe.  lint  we  can- 
not quit  these  volumes  without  recording  our  tri- 
bute of  gratitude  to  the  publisher  I'm-  having  given 
us  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  poems  which  the 
world  will  not  allow  to  die  so  long  as  genius  is  va- 
lued, or  philanthropy  reverenced. 


Effects  of  Sin  Kobert  Peel's  Announcement. — In 
Ireland,  bacon  has  fallen  4s.  and  ham  2b.  since  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  new  tariff  arrangements,  in  anticipation  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  those  articles. — Preston  Guardian, 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. — ANO- 
THER SMOCK-FROCXED  MEETING  IN 
WILTSHIRE. 

{From  the  Morninrj  Chronicle.) 
The  farmers  and  landlords  of  Wiltshire  have  met  and 
spoken — the  labourers  arc  holding  Ibeir  assemblies  in  turn. 
On  Tuesday  night  last,  a  moonlit  meeting  of  the  "pro- 
tected" hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  the  agricul- 
tural county  of  Wilts  was  held  at  Bremhill,  an  unheard-of 
little  hamlet,  lying  between  the  Great  Western  Railway  and 
the  quiet  rural  town  of  Calne. 

These  meetings  of  the  peasantry — originating  with  them- 
selves— springing  from  no  ducal  pints  ot  beer — and  at  which 
labourers  speak  what  they  actually  feel — at  which  they  tell 
their  own  stories,  interchange  the  sad  history  of  their  slow 
starvation — are  very  onions  signs  of  these  changing  times. 
Who  would  hare  thought,  a  year  or  two  back,  of  men  in 
smock-frocks — the  hedgers  and  ditchers,  the  wielders  of 
spades  and  hoes — meeting  together;  not,  unhappily,  over 
good  dinners,  but  in  the  bleak  air  of  a  winter's  night — to  de- 
nounce protection — to  accuse  it  of  keeping  them  hungry — 
to  call  the  Corn  Laws  "accursed?"  And  on  Tuesday  night 
women  spoke  as  well  as  men.  It  was  no  ordinary  public 
meeting  that.  Those  who  composed  it  knew  nothing  of  the 
conventional  rules  of  such  assemblies.  Hunger  was  the  re- 
quisition which  brought  them  together.  Women  were  hun- 
gry as  well  as  men,  and  they  did  not  see  why  they  should 
not  try  to  bring  about  better  times — fuller  dinners. 

The  meeting  originated  entirely  with  the  working-men. 
Every  influence  was  brought  to  bear,  first  to  prevent  its 
taking  place,  and  then  to  keep  the  labourers  from  attend- 
ing it. 

The  reverend  incumbent  of  the  parish  did  his  best  to  put 
the  affair  down.  I  speak  from  hearsay — if  I  am  wrong,  the 
reverend  gentleman  may  correct  me;  but  I  was  informed 
that  he  first  applied  to  the  superintendent  of  the  rural  police 
to  know  whether  the  people  could  not  be  prevented  from 
gathering;  that,  failing  in  Ibis,  he  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  attendance  of  a  great  number  of  coustables  in  private 
clothes,  to  be  ready  to  disperse  the  meeliug  should  the 
slightest  confusion  take  place;  and  finally,  that  he  told  the 
man  who  wont  about  with  the  bills  announcing  the  affair, 
that  be  (the  parson)  would  get  him  sent  out  of  the  country. 
These  were  the  stories  I  was  greeted  with  on  every  side  at 
Bremhill.  I  may  add,  that  the  reverend  gentleman  is  a  fox- 
hunting successor  of  the  apostles. 

Not  a  bit  behind  the  clergyman  were  the  farmers  in  their 
attempts  to  gag  the  uufortuuate  labourers.  Strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  koep  them  back,  and  threats  freely  used.  I 
know,  on  the  best  authority,  that  two  tenant  farmers  were 
particularly  active  :  Mr.  Jeffreys,  of  Side-row  Park,  told  bis 
labourers  that  he  would  dismiss  every  one  of  them  who  went 
to  the  meeting;  and  Mr.  Henry,  of  Preston,  threatened  his 
unfortunates  with  dismissal  if  they  did  not  sign  a  protection 
petition  now  being  hawked  about.  They  refused  to  a  man  ; 
and  to  a  man  attended  at  Bremhill. 

The  character  of  the  speeches  was  peculiar ;  they  were 
simply  statements  ;  little  or  no  argument  was  used.  Each 
labourer  and  labourer's  wife  told  the  details  of  their  domestic 
economy.  There  was  little  or  no  variation  in  the  story. 
Families  of  from  four  to  twelve  persons,  wages  at  an  average 
of  8s.  a-week  for  the  father,  eked  out  in  some  cases  by  the 
"  twopences  a-day"  received  by  his  boys.  As  for  food,  all 
they  had  was  potatoes,  and,  as  one  of  the  speakers  strikingly 
phrased  it,  "  stark  naked  bread."  The  proceedings  went  off 
very  quietly.  One  attempt  there  was  to  create  a  disturbance 
made  by  a  man,  a  Chartist,  I  believe  from  London,  who 
called  himself  Gale.  He  claimed,  as  a  working  man,  to  be 
heard,  and  commenced  a  long  tirade  against  machinery,  full 
of  the  usual  crude,  half-understood  positions  usually  taken 
up  by  men  of  his  way  of  thinking.  His  exhortations,  how- 
ever, to  charge,  not  the  Corn  Laws,  nor  any  laws,  but  the 
threshing  and  dressing  machines  with  their  misery,  was 
groaned  down  by  the  multitude  with  a  promptness  which  did 
them  very  great  credit,  and  the  Gale  got  down  as  suddenly  as 
it  bad  arisen.  One  of  the  speakers  afterwards  charged  this 
man  with  being  the  agent  of  the  monopolists  sent  down  to 
disturb  the  meeting.  No  reply  was  made  to  this  imputation. 
But  one  spirit  pervaded  the  speakers  and  listeners — down 
with  monopoly !  The  women  absolutely  shrieked  out,  and 
the  allusions  they  now  and  then  made  to  hungry,  crying 
children,  produced  the  greatest  sensation.  The  crowd  kept 
up  a  running  fire  of  comment  and  sympathetic  remarks, 
speaking  in  more  of  a  conversational  than  an  oratorical  cha- 
racter. The  labourers  generally  expressed  themselves  tole- 
rably well,  of  course  with  a  strong  Wiltshire  accent  and 
abundance  of  provincial  solecisms,  but  by  no  means  in  a 
dialect  akin  in  the  extent  of  its  patois  to  what  one  hears  in 
Yorkshire  or  Somerset.  At  all  events  they  were  easily  made 
out.  I  shall  try  to  preserve  something  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  si  le,  to  which,  however,  the  pronunciation  gave  a  cha- 
racter J  cannot  convey. 

I  have  said  that  Bremhill  is  a  petty  hamlet,  lying  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Calne.  Around  it  stretches  a  rich,  gently 
undulating  country;  meadow  and  field,  hedge-row  and  clump 
of  trees,  spreading  far  away — a  fair  expanse  of  greenery. 
Here  coppice  wood  crowns  the  ridges  of  the  hills — there 
they  merge  into  breezy  upland  downs.  Farm  houses  and 
cottages  cluster  in  the  hollows  ;  and  now  and  anon  you  ob- 
serve the  spire  of  the  village  church  rising  from  its  old  em- 
bowering trees.  Altogether,  it  is  a  pleasant  and  right  En- 
glish scene.  Would  that  those  who  live  upon  it  should  share 
some  little  of  the  apparent  ricbes  of  the  soil ! 

Bremhill  is  a  mere  clnster  of  houses.  You  enter  a  narrow 
straggling  street,  or  rather  one  which  would  be  straggling 
were  it  long  enough.  The  cottages  which  form  it  seem  com 
fortable,  their  walls  cleanly  whitewashed,  their  roofs  snug 
thatch.  The  place  is  very  quiet,  and  a  passing  vehicle  draws 
many  a  curious  tace  to  the  little-paned  windows.  Proceed 
some  score  of  paces  along  the  street,  and  it  spreads  out  into 
a  species  of  oblong  square,  or  what,  if  there  be  a  market 
held  there,  would  be  the  market-place.  An  old  stone  cross 
rises  in  the  centre.  The  cottages,  most  of  them  witli  their 
gable  ends  turned  to  the  way,  ore  clustered  irregularly  round. 
A  foot-path  leads  you  across  a  style,  through  the  church- 
yard and  by  the  church,  with  its  square  old  (iothic  lower  and 
buttressed  aisle,  clad  in  green  festoons  of  ivy.  From  among 
the  graves  you  have  a  far-extended  view  of  the  swelling 
ridges  about  Marlborough  and  Devizes,  enclosing  the"  Vale 
of  the  Wh  ite  Horse."  Close  to  the  church,  in  a  neat  Eliza- 
bethan cottage,  dwells  the  licv.  Mr.  Bowles,  of  "English 
Hards  and  Scotch  Reviewers"  memory.  The  "  gentle  son- 
netteer"  is  now,  of  course,  n  veteran  one.    Retracing  our 

steps  to  thfl  main  and  only  Street  of  tin:  hamlet,  we  find  it 
narrowing  again  into  a  continuation  of  the  crooked  lane  by 
which  we  entered,  stretching  down  a  rather  steep  declivity, 
and  losing  itself  amid  hedges  and  clumps  of  trees. 


It  was  already  night  when  I  arrived  at  Bremhill— an  in- 
tensely cold,  but  beautifully  clear  and  serene  night.  The 
sky  was  cloudless,  not  a  breath  stirred  amid  the  leafless 
branches,  and  the  full  moon  showed  the  vast  panorama  of 
fairly  undulating  country  around,  dimly  sleeping  in  its  ra- 
diance. It  was  a  splendid  night  for  out  of-doors  work. 
"  Providence,"  said  a  labourer  to  me,  "  Providence  he  with 
us  surely —  it  was  just  such  a  night  when  we  were  at 
Goatacre." 

In  the  centre  of  the  open  space  before  mentioned,  close 
to  the  stone  cross,  a  rude  tent — the  canvass  stretched  upon 
stakes  roughly  cut  from  the  hedge — was  erected  for  the  re- 
porters. A  bench  for  the  speakers  stood  before  it ;  and  when 
I  arrived,  I  found  both  surrounded  by  a  group  of  peasantry 
— men,  women,  and  children.  Every  moment  fn-sh  parlies 
arrived  from  different  farms.  Some  of  them  had  trudged 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  this  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the 
fields.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  groups — the  men  with  their 
smock-frocks  showing  like  white  moving  patches  in  the 
moonlight — making  their  way  from  tdl  sides — appearing 
from  the  narrow  streets — gliding  across  the  churchyard — to 
the  place  of  meeting.  The  women,  generally,  wore  cloaks 
and  bonnets.  The  men  appeored  a  gaunt,  raw-boned  set — 
the  women  pinched  and  care-worn. 

The  proceedings  commenced  soon  after  seven,  when  there 
were  probably  about  1500  persons  present — clustered  in  a 
dense  mass  round  the  stone  cross  and  the  canvass  tent.  A 
labourer,  Job  Gingel,  took  the  chair — that  is  to  say,  perched 
himself  on  one  of  the  higher  stone  steps  which  supported  the 
cross,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  apex  to  the  pyramidal  group 
which  clustered  round  it.  Then  by  the  flicker  of  a  morsel 
of  candle,  held  by  himself,  he  proceeded  to  read  the  bill 
calling  the  meeting  together. 

This  had  a  novel  effect.  The  swarthy,  strongly  marked 
features  of  the  man — his  white  smock-frock,  and  oddlv- 
shapeil  felt  hat — seen  every  moment  in  a  new  light,  as  the 
slight  currents  of  air  stirring,  caused  the  flame  to  wave  and 
flicker — made  up  quite  a  novel  picture  of  a  chairman.  The 
crowd  around  listened  with  attention  as  he  read,  with  some 
little  hesitation,  the  following  placard: 

"DISTRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE — FREE  TRADE. 

"  A  public  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Dumb  Post,  Brem- 
hill, on  Tuesday,  loth  February,  i  s  to,  at  half-post  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  distress  of  the  people,  and  of  petitioning  1'ar 
liament  for  a  total  repeal  »f  the  Corn  Laws.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  all  who  are  distressed  will  attend,  that  their  con- 
dition may  be  made  known." 

Perhaps  I  may  mention  here  that  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Marl- 
borough, was  kind  enough  to  help  the  rustic  chairman  in 
the  official  part  of  his  duties — of  which  of  course  the  poor 
man  bad  no  more  notion  than  a  Hindoo  of  icebergs.  After 
reading  the  placard,  he  spoke  somewhat  as  follows: — "My 
friends — I  be  a  labouring  man,  I  have  a  wife  and  seven 
children  in  family.  My  wages  at  the  present  time  is 
Hs.  a-week  (loud  cries  of  "  You  can't  live  on  that — 
you  can't").  In  the  beginning  of  December  last  I  only 
got  7s.  But  one  week  with  another  I  get  8s.  That 
comes,  I  think,  to  201.  16s.  a-year,  allowing  my  wife  to 
earn  Od.  a-week,  which  certain  be  more  than  she  did  fot 
the  last  three  or  four  year,  and  seeing  that  two  of  my  soii3 
earn  2s.  a-week,  and  one  of  them  Is.  Cd.,  which,  if  I  don't 
mistake,  make  together  9/.  2s.  a-year,  you  see  we  may  say  we 
earn  altogether  31/.  17s.  Now,  how  do  we  live  on  that? 
First  of  all  I  should  refer  to  the  expenses  of  house-rent,  that 
be  3/.  10s.;  we  can't  live  without  firing,  and  that  be  Is. 
a-week  more  ;  then,  friends,  there  be  the  shoes  bill — shoes 
for  myself  14s.,  and  mending,  and  my  wife  7s.  6d.  and  mend- 
ing, and  my  eldest  daughter  7s.  and  mending,  and  my  eldest 
son  8s.  (id  and  mending,  and  my  next  son  7s.  (id.  and  mend- 
ing, and  the  next  (is.  and  mending,  and  the  next  daughter 
3s.  (3d.  and  mending,  and  the  next  son  3s.  and  mending,  and 
the  next  daughter  3s.  and  mending,  and  the  youngest 
daughter  2s.  and  mending,  which  comes  in  all,  mv  friends,  to 
21.  18s.  fid.  ("yes,  full  that— full  that,  to  all  'o  us").  Next 
thing  I  refer  to  is  olotbing.  A  smock  frock  for  myself,  3s. ; 
a  shirt,  Is.  Od. ;  a  pair  of  stockings,  Is.  3d.;  a  smock-frock 
for  my  eldest  son,  Is.  Cd. ;  his  shirt,  Is.  3d. ;  his  stockings, 
Is.  Id.  My  next  sou  has  a  smock-frock ;  I  pay  Is.  for  it,  be- 
sides his  stockings.  Then  my  eldest  daughter  has  a  frock, 
Is.;  a  pinnafore,  4d. ;  a  petticoat,  8d. ;  a  garment  (probably 
a  gown),  Is.  Od. ;  and  so  on,  friends,  for  stockings  and  gar- 
ments for  my  other  daughters  and  my  poor  wife.  Now,  all 
this  makes  2/.  12s.  The  next  thing,  my  fellow  labourers, 
will  be  soap ;  I  pay  Od,  a-week  for  it,  and  perhaps  about  3d. 
a-week  for  oandles,  soda,  thread,  pins,  and  needles.  All  this 
make  about  11.  0s.  lid.  a-year.  The  whole  I  pay  for  these 
articles — and  we  can't  do  without  them — is  about  13/.  13s.  Od. 
— that  is,  if  I  make  no  mistake — if  I  do  say  anything  wrong 
then  I  will  admit  to  any  man  a  contradiction  ("  no,  no, — you 
be'ant  wrong — you  be  telling  us  the  truth").  Then,  friends, 
there  is  left  18/.  4s.  or  thereabouts,  and  I  ax  you  if  that  be 
sufficient  to  the  support  of  eight  people  for  one  year  ("  oh, 
no,  no — certainly  not — we  have  no  more,  and  we  have 
hungry  bellies")  ?  I  say,  friends,  if  you  take  the  363  days, 
that  will  on'y  give  l^d.  a-day  for  us  each  to  live  on  all  with 
the  exception  of  Is.  (shame,  shame).  If  l^d.  a-day  be 
sufficient  to  support  a  labouring  man,  then  I  admit  any 
labouring  man  to  come  for'ard  and  be  answerable  (renewed 
cries  of  shame) — and  I  made  no  account  for  breeches,  hats, 
and  leggings,  which  every  working  man  is  supposed  to  find ; 
but  I'm  very  ill  off  for  such  clothing  (cries  of  "  poor  man"), 
therefore,  friends,  I  do  ask  you  what  the  Wiltshire  la- 
bourer has  done,  or  what  crimes  he  has  committed,  that  he 
be  so  deprived  of  necessaries — that  he  be  worse  off  than  the 
convicts  on  board  the  hulks  (loud  cheers)  ?  1  have  this  to 
tell  you,  if  any  person  do  say  that  what  I  have  described  be 
sufficient  for  food  for  a  hard  labouring  man,  or  clolbing 
either,  or  if  I  have  made  an  extraordinary  charge,  then  1  am 
ready,  friends,  to  be  answerable  (loud  cheers,  and  cries  of 
"There  be  plenty  more  of  the  same  mind").  This  I  am 
ready  to  discuss  with  any  protectionist  or  monopolist  (re- 
newed shouting  ) ;  for  I  believe  there  is  nothing  as  will  bring 
a  man  sooner  to  bis  recollection  than  hunger  (true,  true). 
Then  let  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  rise  against  this  as  he 
may,  or  Mr.  Denctt,  with  his  petitions,  do  what  he  likes j 
there  is  a  general  distress  in  this  country  (hear,  hear).  Only 
refer,  friends,  to  the  la'e  of  the  "Prodigal  Son:''  after  wasting 
his  substance  in  riotous  living,  he  said,  "  how  many  hired 
servants  of  my  father  have  enough  and  to  spare!''  Ob,  friends, 
hunger  and  distress  brought  him  to  bis  senses,  but  the  hunger 
and  distress  which  we  have  been  living  under  so  long  be 
owing  to  the  Corn  Laws  (cheers.)  They  protect  us,  do  they 
(a  voice:  "Bean't  you  one  of  the  Wiltshire  protected  la- 
bourers")? I  be  protected,  but  1  be  starving  (near,  hear). 
And  now  let  any  other  labouring  man  come  forward  and 
speak  (cheers), 

Mr.  Edwarus  here  shortly  addressed  the  meeting,  stating 
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Lis  belief  that  it  was  hunger  which  brought  that  meeting 
together,  and  asking  whether  their  boasted  protection  had 
benefited  them  (cries  of"  no,  no"). 

Here  Mr.  G;Ue's  episode  commenced,  by  that  gentleman 
informing  the  meeting  that  they  were  starved  by  the  operation 
of  threshing  machiucs.  His  interference  was  met  by  a 
general  chorus  of  groaning,  and  cries  of  "  We  come  here  to 
speak  of  the  Corn  Laws,  not  of  machinery,"  in  the  midst  of 
which  Mr.  Gale  disappeared,  and  was  no  more  seen. 

Johk  Batchelor,  of  Pemsy,  a  labourer,  was  the  next 
speaker.  (The  speeches,  as  I  have  said,  partnke  of  the 
same  character ;  I  need,  therefore,  after  having  reported  the 
chairman's  at  length,  only  give  the  distinctive  points  of  the 
other  addresses.)  For  the  last  fortnight  he  had  only  re- 
ceived (is.  a  week.  He  knew  many  men  with  four  children 
who  had  only  lis.  a  week  and  Os.  (shame;.  For  himself,  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  expected  to  be  discharged 
when  he  got  home  for  having  come  to  the  meeting  (a  voice  : 
"  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  10s.")— (cheers.)— There 
was  onlv  one  labourer  at  Pemsy  earning  8s.  a  week.  Well, 
those  with  many  children — what  were  they  to  do  ?  (Oh, 
what  can  thev  do  ?  they  be  half-starved.)  It  be  them 
Corn  Laws,  them  cursed  Corn  Laws,  which  made  bread  dear. 
The  poor  man  must  labour,  and  the  fanner  could  not  afford 
to  pay,  all  through  the  Corn  Laws  (hear,  hear).  The  repeal 
and  small  farms  for  large  ones— that  was  what  they  wanted. 
He  had  been  emploved  like  a  horse  in  drawing  a  cart 
(shame).  Yes,  but" he  had  ;  he  had  pulled  it  more  than 
twelve  miles  a  day,  and  it  was  fully  a  ton  weight  '  shame, 
shame).  He  was  one  of  five  men  yoked  to  the  cart.  That 
was  the  way  protection  used  them.  Let  them  hold  up  their 
hands,  then,  for  its  destruction,  root  and  branch.  This  was 
the  resolution  he  proposed  (I  give  it  et  literatim)  :  1.  "  Ee- 
solved  that  this  meeting  is  sattisfied  from  experience  that 
oue  general  distress  prevails  among  the  laboring  classes 
that  the  Com  Laws  have  failed  to  give  employment  to  the 
agricultorl  laborers  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  they 
ought  forthwith  to  be  repealed"  (loud  cheers  greeted  the  re- 
soin  ion). 

George  Chivers,  o*  Winterburn,  seconded  it.  He  did 
it  because  he  had  not  bread  enough  to  eat  ("  there  be  many 
like  you.")  He  had  sometimes  6s.,  and  sometimes  7s. 
a  week. 

The  resolution  was  duly  carried. 

Hexry  Drew,  of  Lockeridge,  in  the  parish  of  Overton, 
proposed  the  next  resolution.  His  speech  was,  omitting  re- 
petitions, nearly  as  follows :  I  am  a  labourer  myself,  and 
have  four  children,  and  my  earnings  be  8s.  a-week,  that  is, 
when  I  am  in  constant  work  ;  that  is  the  rate  of  wages  in 
the  neighbouring  villages  generally.  Some  of  my  neighbours 
and  relatives  have  three,  and  f^ur,  and  five,  and  six  children 
in  family,  and  how  they  live,  and  how  we  all  live,  I  can't  tell. 
(Bad  enough — bad  enough.)  Let  us  have  Free  Trade. 
(Yes,  yes.)  Let  us  pray  to  Almighty  God  to  influence  the 
Queen  and  the  nobility  to  utterly  destroy  the  Corn  Laws, 
which  moke  breed  dear  to  us  poor !  If  all  the  misery,  friends, 
in  the  world,  was  put  in  three  lots,  the  Corn  Law  misery 
would  be  the  biggest  (Aye,  aye).  I  say  it  is  the  worst;  I 
feel  it.  I  have  not  had  a  bellyful  of  victuals  now  for  these 
seven  weeks  (loud  groans).  I  say  that  the  state  of  things 
is  so,  that  a  poor  man  can  get  nothing  more — if  he  gets  that 
— than  a  piece  of  stark  naked  bread,  and  perhaps  a  few  'tatoes 
.(hear,  hear).  It  was  God's  mercy  which  sent  a  mild  winter 
Tor  us  to  have  a  few  greens — that  kept  many  from  dying  of 
hunger,  j»r  the  'tatoes  are  gone.  I  do  say  that  we  be  in  a 
sad  state.  What  is  for  us  to  eat  ?  (a  voice  :  There  should  be 
Polish  wheat  and  wheat  from  Ohio — (cheers).  The  speaker 
concluded  by  reading  the  following  resolution :  2.  "  Resolved 
that  this  meeting  pledge  itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  pro  - 
mote the  petition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  North  Wilts 
for  a  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws." 

Charles  Kixgell,  of  Preston,  parish  of  Hillmartin,  se- 
conded the  resolution.  I  am,  he  said,  one  of  your  protected 
labourers.  I  have  seven  children;  the  eldest  is  111  years  of 
age,  and  he  earns  8d.  a  day.  This  is  protection  (cries  of 
"  shame  ").  Well,  he  gives  it  to  me — but  it  don't  pay  all  his 
keep — I  have  to  give  Turn  washing  and  lodging.  I  have  a 
wife  and  six  other  children.  I  have  a  lad  10  years  of  age, 
working  for  twopence  a-day.  I  labour  myself  for  Ms.  This 
is  my  condition  (cries  of  "down  with  protection").  The 
speaker  here  entered  into  a  detail  of  his  domestic  expenses, 
which  was  nearly  similar  to  that  given  by  the  chairmau. 
Whoever  says  that  the  Wiltshire  labourer  is  well  fed  and 
well  clothed  says  what  is  not  true  (hear,  bear).  The  pro- 
tection they  talk  of  is  no  protection  to  us,  or  to  the  farmer. 
Many  a  night  this  winter  I  have  Iain  awake  for  hours,  and 
tumbled  in  my  bed  for  want  of  food.  ("  There  be  many  like 
you.  There's  many  a  man  the  same."  A  female  voice : 
Aye,  and  woman,  tio.")  Frieuds,  I  second  the  resolution. 
Jt  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

A  female  then  stood  forward  to  speak.  She  was  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  dressed  in  a  long  grey  cloak,  and  old  bonnet, 
and  she  partly  read  what  she  had  to  say  by  the  light  which 
the  chairman  held — partly  spoke  it  fluently  enough. 

My  name,  she  began,  is  Lucy  Simpkins.  I  am  from 
Preston.  I  am  the  wife  of  a  labouring  man.  I  have  had 
seven  children,  all  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  There  are  five 
living — two  I  buried.  I  have  a  boy  f>even  years  of  age. 
He  works  for  3d.  a-day ;  but  he  cau't  keep  himself  entirely 
on  that,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  must  be  supported  from 
my  husband's  wages.  No  boy,  friends,  of  seven  years  of  age 
conld  keep  himself  on  3d.  a  day  ( cries  of ' '  It  be'ant  likely" ). 
Well,  we  can't  do  with  less  than  seven  gallons  of  bread,  and 
we  pay  8d.  for  it,  and  that  is  a  little  allowance  for  eight 
people  to  live  seven  days  on  (true).  We  are  forced  to  go 
about  on  hungry  bellies  after  we  rise  in  the  morning,  and 
it  is  very  hard  to  have  poor  dear  little  children,  who  don't 
know  anything  about  the  protection  that  makes  bread  dear, 
crying  for  food  and  you  nothing  to  give  them  (hear,  hear). 
Yes,  and  when  I  was  confined  last,  I  had  nothing  to  eat 
from  one  o'clock  one  day  until  lour  o'clock  the  next  day 
(shame,  shame).  I  wished  I  had  a  good  jug  of  gruel;  but 
a  poor  labouring  woman  like  myself  came  in,  and  said,  "  I 
have  brought  you  something  to  eat— bread  with  sugar  on 
it.  I  had  no  cheese,  or  I  would  have  broughtthat"  (shame). 
And  recollect,  neighbours,  this  is  nnder  a  protecting  law 
(a  voice — "  I  am  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  she  sats"). 
My  husband  is  not  a  drunkard,  nor  anything  of  tbe  kind, 
hut  a  good  husband  to  me,  and  a  good  father  to  his  chil- 
dren, but  he  can't  make  his  money  go  farther  than  it  will 
'hear,  hear).  Many  a  Monday  morning  I  say  to  him, 
"  Well,  how  be  we  to  get  through  this  week,  we  have  no 
food  and  no  fire."  Well,  but  Sutunlay  comes,  and  we  have 
fjot  through — but  how,  I  don't  rightly  kuow.  We  manage 
UMmeliow.  But  that  a'int  living  (uo  more  it  be).  What 
will  ha,  !t  »eek  do  among  so  manv  people  (groans)?  I  have 
been  obliged  to  tell  my  children  that  I  would  beat  them  if 
tbcj  critdforhtinger  (you  were  forced  to  do  so.'poor  woman ). 


Yes  indeed  I  was  ;  but  if  Free  Trade  will  make  bread  cheap, 
thcu  I  want  Free  Trade  (loud  cheers;. 

Mary  Fi.tuiu,  of  Chnrlcot,  Bremhill,  here  stood  forward 
with  a  resolution  to  propose.  It  was  a  somewhat  singular 
one,  but,  nothing  daunted,  she  read  it  as  follows  ( 1  again 
copy  verbatim) : — "That  a  public  meeting  of  females  be 
held  to  give  the  wives  of  the  agriculture  labourers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  known  the  distress  which  they  have  expe- 
perienced  under  the  Corn  Laws"  (loud  cries  of  "  Free  Trade 
for  ever!  "  greeted  this  extraordinary  resolution).  The  pro- 
poser went  on :  We  poor  women  do  suffer  much.  I  have 
been  forced  to  go  and  cut  nettles  to  boil  for  my  children 
(shame).  I  have  picked  sacks  of  challuck  (or  some  such 
name — the  local  term  for  a  species  of  wild  plant)  to  give  my 
children  to  eat  (groans).  Somebody  told  me  that  challucks 
would  kill  my  children  ;  but  I  thought  to  myself  that  it 
would  be  as  "well  to  die  with  a  bellyful!,  as  to  famish 
for  want  of  a  bellyfull  ("So  it  be").  We  have  eight  to 
feed  in  family,  and  when  we  get  our  money,  that  is,  8s. 
a  week,  there  are  ten  things  to  be  done  with  it  (hear, 
hear,  hear).  Then,  may  God  bless  the  Queen,  and  give 
us  cheap  food.  It  is  not  the  dressing  machines,  but  the 
dear  bread  that  we  complain  of.  We  he  very  bad  off  indeed ; 
and  I  ax  any  one  here  to  say  if  what  I  spoke  is  false  (No, 
no).    I  will  stop  now  to  let"  others  speak. 

Here  the  resolution,  although  it  had  not  been  seconded, 
was  declared  earned, 

Wm.  Cole,  of  Calne,  said  a  few  simple  words  in  the  strain 
of  those  who  preceded  him,  and 

Jacor  Wilkins,  of  Goatacre,  spoke  next.  There  were 
no  less  than  "  seven  folks  lying  about  Goatacre"  (that  is, 
out  of  work),  and  those  who  were  in  work  only  got  7s.  a 
week.  He  h».i  nothiug  to  do  at  all,  because  the  farmers  had 
nothing  to  do.  He  had  been  to  tbe  whole  of  them.  There 
was  no  work,  and  very  little  food. 

John  Hillieb,  of  Goatacre  :  I  have  a  wife  and  seven  (or 
five,  we  could  not  make  out  which)  children.  I  could  not 
support  my  eldest  son.  and  I  put  him  in  the  union  (shame). 
The  young  lad  he  was  willing  to  go,  for  he  knew  our  dis- 
tress; but  I  did  not  like  him  leaving  us,  and  oh,  his  mother 
was  terrible  loth  to  part  with  him  (  here  was  one  loud  general 
groan).  I  have  had  very  much  distress.  We  want  protec- 
tion done  away  with.  It  does  us  no  good.  Let  a  man  pro- 
tect himself  (cheers).  After  the  Goatacre  meeting  our 
steward  came  round  to  us,  but  instead  of  asking  us  poor  how 
we  lived,  he  went  to  ask  at  the  farm-houses  (groans).  What 
is  the  good  of  that  ?  Why  didn't  he  come  to  ourselves,  if  he 
wanted  to  know  the  truth  (hear). 

Mr.  Edwards  again  shortly  addressed  the  meeting  with 
reference  to  the  discomfited  Mr.  Gale,  charging  him  with 
"  having  been  sent  down  by  the  Dnke  of  Richmond  or  other 
monopolists  to  disturb  the  meeting."  The  labourers  would 
meet  Gide  if  he  chose,  and  discuss  the  machinery  question 
on  Calne  Green  on  Tuesday  evening.  Here  was  a  challenge 
to  him.  and  to  anybody  who  chose  to  accept  it. 

W.Cole  reiterated  "the  challenge;  but  Mr.  Gale  mani- 
fested no  anxiety  to  pick  up  the  gauntlet;  and  Cole  went  on 
to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  thatportion  of  the  public  press, 
which  had  advocated  the  people's  right  to  cheap  food. 

This  vote  having  been  carried,  jvith  a  friendly  hint  to  the 
Devizes  Gazelle  (the  local  Tory  paper),  that,  there  was  no 
use  in  falsifying  the  proceedings,  three  hearty  cheers  were 
given  for  Cobden  and  Bright,  andjthe  meeting  was  declared 
over ;  those  who  formed  it  quietly  dispersing  to  return  to 
their  scattered  habitations. 

Thus  ended  this  very  remarkable  labourer's  meeting. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  February  14,  1846. 

While  the  dehate  in  the  House  of  Commons  drags 
its  slow  length  along,  two  resistless  enemies  of 
the  Corn  Laws  are  giving  fearful  evidence  of  the 
dangers  that  will  result  from  any  delay  in  their 
abolition.  Famine  and  fever, — advocates  more 
formidable  than  any  monopoly  has  yet  encountered, 
have  commenced  their  ravages  in  the  South  of 
Ireland.  The  perilous  consequences  of  protection, 
so  often  predicted,  are  manifested  to  au  extent 
already  great,  and  rapidly  increasing.  We  have 
received  the  report  of  the  Mansion  House  Com- 
mittee on  Fever,  and  Dr.  Corrigan's  very  able 
pamphlet  on  the  fevers  which  are  always  found  to 
follow  a  deficiency  of  food  in  Ireland  ;  and  we  have 
also  before  us  letters  from  the  principal  districts  of 
Munster  and  Connaught,  describing  the  steady 
spread  of  disease  and  destitution,  with  tho  fearful 
prospect  of  live  months  during  which  this  doublo 


pressure  must  be  borne.  It  is  a  heavy  aggravation 
of  this  dire  calamity  that  the  protective  system 
stimulates  the  export  of  food  from  this  starving 
people.  Stores  and  warehouses  are  crammed  with 
grain,  for  export  to  England,  while  multitudes  are 
perishing  for  want  of  sustenance  in  sight  of  these 
plcnished  granaries.  Relief  must  be  immediate, 
or  ruin  will  be  complete.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  public  may  well  be  weary  of  protracted  discus- 
sion, when  the  visitations  of  Providence  have  pre- 
destined and  necessitated  tho  ultimate  decision. 
Proprietors  of  boroughs,  and  traders  in  the  votes  of 
their  tenantry,  may  "  do  what  they  like  with  their 
own," — may  dismiss  members  of  Parliament  as  they 
would  their  scullions,  and  select  representatives 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  they  hire  grooms;  but 
there  can  be  no  trifling  with  the  sufferings  of  a 
starving  people, — there  can  be  no  compromise  with 
the  pangs  of  disease,  and  the  presence  of  death. 
Mr.  T.  Baring,  the  rejected  of  London  and  chosen, 
of  Huntingdon,  stands  alone  in  his  proposal  of 
compromise;  he  is  tbe  only  person  who  deems  it 
possible  to  have  a  capitulation  with  Famine,  and  to 
negociate  terms  with  Pestilence.  He  proposes  to 
stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead ;  not  that  the 
plague  should  be  stayed,  but  that  some  bargain 
should  be  struck  to  regulate  the  amount  of  future 
victims.  What  are  the  lives  of  a  few  thousands, 
more  or  less,  when  compared  with  the  value  of 
mortgages  and  settlements'?  In  vain  do  the 
piercing  cries  of  the  labourers  of  Wiltshire  strike 
the  ear  of  Mr.  Thomas  Baring.  Were  tho  fearful 
vision  described  by  Famine,  in  Coleridge's  Eclogue, 
realised  before  liis  view — 

"  A  baby  bent  its  dying  mother, 

I  had  storv'd  the  one  and  was  starving  the  other," 

he  would  propose  a  compromise,  and  offer  the 
demon  half  its  prey,  rather  than  allow  the  behests 
of  Protection  to  remain  unsatisfied.  Lord  Mor- 
peth justly  declared  that  the  time  for  compromise 
has  gone  past  for  ever  ;  it  would  not  be  endured 
by  the  people  of  England — it  would  be  destruction 
to  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  ground  on  which  the 
protectionists  stand  is  crumbling  beneath  their  feet, 
and  nothing  but  a  precipitate  retreat  can  save 
them;  a  step  in  advance  would  hurl  them  into  the 
ahyss;  a  maintainance  of  their  post  would  only  last 
until  the  sap  reaches  the  ground  beneath  their  feet. 
In  either  case  their  fate  must  be  the  same — they  fail 
never  to  rise  again.  Defeat  is  no  longer  to.  be 
dreaded  ;  all  our  danger  now  arises  from  delay  \ 
what  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly.  Imper- 
fections must  be  endured  when  time  is  to  be  gained. 
There  will  be  leisure  for  discussing  amendments 
when  the  imminont  peril  is  averted.  Save  the  pa- 
tient first,  and  then  discuss  the  regimen  by  which 
his  health  may  be  preserved  for  the  future, 

We  have  given  reports  of  the  most  remarkable 
speeches  as  yet  delivered  in  this  long  debate,  but 
we  feel  that  they  lose  much  of  their  interest  when 
compared  with  tbe  more  eloquent  cry  of  distress 
which  daily  swells  louder  and  deeper  on  the  wind. 
The  arguments  of  misery  are  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood ;  hunger  is  a  sharp  logician  ;  the  reasoning  of 
fever  conducts  very  rapidly  to  a  conclusion.  It  was 
said  of  an  obdurate  generation,  "  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  bo  per- 
suaded though  one  rose  from  the  dead ;"  but  we 
live  when  men  require  millions  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen to  be  added  to  the  dead  before  their  minds 
can  be  open  to  tardy  conviction.  "  Father,  for- 
give them,  for  they  kuow  not  what  they  do.!" 


Mr.  Cobden. — The  numerous  inquiries  addressed  to  us 
from  even-  part  of  the  country,  render  it  necessary  that  we 
should  inform  our  readers  of  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Cobden  from 
his  recent  and  severe  indisposition.  He  is  now  so  far  con- 
valescent, that  he  will  probably  resume  his  Parliamentary 
duties  next  week,  though  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  he  will 
be  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  present  debate.  His  illness  arose 
from  his  having  fallen  asleep  in  a  railway  carriage,  the  window 
of  which  was  open,  on  his  return  from  Manchester  last  week. 
The  exhaustion  of  his  powers  produced  by  his  recent  labours 
increased  the  predisposition  to  illness;  he  was  attacked  by  a 
severe  earache  and  nervous  pains  in  the  side  of  the  head, 
which  terminated  in  an  abscess.  This  has  yielded  to  medical 
treatment,  and  is  now  almost  completely  reduced.  It  might 
almost  compensate  for  such  Buffering  to  observe  the  anxious 
concern  evinced  by  the  public  when  the  fact  of  his  sickness 
became  known  ;  the  sympathy  was  not  confined  to  any  party 
—friends  and  opponents  equally  expressed  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  his  health,  and  have  been  e  pally  gratified  by  by 
restoration. 
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OUIGIN  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

HTHE  MANCHESTER  TIMES  of  this  llixy  contains 
L    n  History  of  the  Antl  Cora-law  Movement  prior  to  its  being  joined 

lir  KIOH  VKO' COHDEN,  Esq  . 
The  Paper  "ill  be  vent  per  post  on  Uie  receipt  of  four  penny  stamps. 
Office, Diicio-pUee,  Maaclu  iter.   ^_  J 

NEW  MUSIC. — New  Editions  of  the  FREE  TRADE 
«UMiaU»  and  WALTZES,  dedicated  '^A»'""^'?',,(1  "hi 

Sir;  Ts^&ffs^s^  sass 

<  i  I..  ,r  K,.  wV;»n-<t.,  rwiiiiinin-  tiic  «  hole  opera  of  Sonnunibula,  for  2s. ; 
nm  No  £  SS.^  ■ V  The  Proprietor*  of  the  Ptanista  caused 
?h« iw :, idc.  in  Musi  '  Even-  Rood  Prec  trader  will  therefore  have 
I  copTof  these  heautiful  quadrilles  and  Walt»e».-fhronlelf.  

On  Tuesday,  DemySvo,  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth, 

THE  PHII.OSOi'IIY  OF   TRADE,  or  Outlines  of  a 
Theory  of  Profits  and  Prices;  Including  an  ExMnlnatjon of  the  Prin- 
ciples \vfch  determine  the  Relative  Value  of  Corn,  Labour,  and  Cur- 

mnAv     HvPvTfiicK  iT^ME"  Stihlino. 

Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  London. 

Just  Published,  price  Is., 

GOD'S  LAWS  versus  CORN  LAWS :  a  Letter  to  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    By  a  Dignitary  of  the 
English  Church.  -  _ 

Houlston  and  Stoncman,  88,  Pr.temoster-roiv. 

Complete  in  .1  Volumes, price  5s.  6d.  each,  in  cloth. 

LECTURES   ADDRESSED    CHIEFLY    TO  THE 
WORKING  CLASSICS.   By  W.  J  Fox. 
MUSIC  FOR  THE  MASS.    Price  One  Penny.   TH 10  DAY  LATJOFR- 
F,RS*  SONG— "  My  only  claim  is  this."— Vide  Vine's  speech  at  the  Goat- 
acre  Meeting,  Jan.*  16, 1H4<>. 

Charles  Fox,  07,  Faternostcr-row. 

IMPORTANT  TO  TEETOTALERS ! 
On  Mondav,  March  2,  will  he  published,  well  printed,  on  good  paper,  price 
"  One  Penny,  (or  stumped,  2s.  per  annum,,  No.  I.  of 

THE  TEETOTAL  TIMES,  or  MONTHLY  TEM- 
PER ance  MESSENGER;  containing  Original  Articles  on  the 
History,  Nature,  Necessity,  Advantages,  and  Progress  of  Teetotalism.  It 
is  intended  to  enlist  the  chief  talent  of  the  Teetotal  Corps  in  the  service  or 
this  Periodical,  which  will  be  bv  far  the  largest  and  best  Temperance 
paper  which  has  ever  appeared.  Each  Number,  though  published  at  One 
Penny,  will  contain  more  matter  than  is  in  one  number  of  Chambers 
Edinburgh  Journal.  . 

Teetotalers!  and  all  who  desire  correct  information  on  the  rvmpcranr.- 
question  !   Remember  to  send  your  orders  for  THE  TEETOTAL  TIMES, 
before  March  1,  either  to  vourown  bookseller,  or  to  the  Publisher, 
YV,  lirittain,  Temperance  Depot,  11,  Paternoster- row 


Price  Six  Shillings, 

COMPENSATION    to  the   PEOPLE   for  Aristocratic 
Food  Laws  ami  Unfair  Taxation ;  or  the  Influence  of  Aristocracies 
on  the  Condition  of  Nations.   By  J.  G.  M\(  intvrk,  Esq. 

London  :  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


CORNER'S  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  for  School 
and  Family  Reading. 
Each  History,  commencing  with  the  earliest  authentic  records,  is  conti- 
nued to  the  present  time  ,  faithfully  pourtrnying,  also,  the  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  States  of  Civilisation  of  the  People. 

Pound  with  Without 
the  Questions.  Questions 
England  and  "Wales;  five  flue  plates,  and  map,  4s.  -  -  -  3s.  Gd. 
Ireland  :  three  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  Gd. 
Scotland;  three  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  J»  -  -  -  2s.  Uj. 
France ;  three  fine  plates,  and  mop  -  -  -  3s.  -  *  -  -  2s.  Gd. 
Spain  and  Portugal;  three  plates,  and  map  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  Gd- 
Denmark,  Sweden, and  Norway  ;  with  two  fine  plates  and  map  -  2s.  Gd. 
Germany  and  the  German  Empire  ;  3  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  3s.  Gd 
Tu  kev  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  3  fine  plates,  and  ma?  -  -  3s.  Gd. 
Poland  and  Russia;  with  three  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  Gd. 
Italy  and  Switzerland  ;  three  fine  plates,  and  map  ...   3s.  Gd. 

Holland  and  Belgium,  with,  two  floe  plates, and  map     -     -         2s.  Gd. 

The  object  of  these  works— peculiarly  suited  to  Schools  and  Families— is 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  faithful  History  of  each  Nation,  interspersed 
with  an  accurate  account  of  the  Religion,  Customs,  National  Character- 
istics, Stateof  Civilisation,  and  Domestic  Habits  of  the  people,  in  Tftrlous 
periods  of  their  history  :—  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  rising  generation 
by  purity  of  language  and  clearness  of  detail:  and  thus  render  easy  and 
pleasant 'the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  events  of  history. 

London:  Dean  and  Co.,  Thrcadnoedle-atrect ;  and,  by  order,  of  all  Book- 
sellers- 


Trice  One  Shilling ;  by  post,  One  and  Si*  * 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DfimK.  and  AVOID.  \rldressed  to 
the  N.-rvou  '^,M^pnc.  MyVf.  Cii*Mwvt.i.,M*I>-f  MfMbe>/ 
the  Rovl'  £aHcfrc  of fMrr^fons,  ttCuttShcrwood,  **»  PUT" air 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the^AsMforTZl ,  Arundel-strect,  Strand. 


rpHE  CARE  OF  THE  HAIR  may  be  unceasing,  and 

1.  it-*  cultivation  superintended  by  the  most  unquestioned  skill  and 
judgment,  but  wlt-io.it  a  genial  growth  and  condition  of  the  material  to 
'work  upon, every  etturt  will  he  fruitless.  The  most  thinly-scattered  locks 
that  defied  every  effort  of  art  may  he  converted  into  luxuriant  tresses  by 
the  application  of 

OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 
which  has  thns  become  the  indispensable  appendage  to  every  fashionable 
toilet-  3p.  fid.,  Bv,  and  lis.  per  Dottle.   No  other  prices  arc  genuine.— 
OMridge  s  L.ihn,  t,  Wellington-street,  the  second  house  from  the  Strand, 
London. 


TW,  BRITISH  BUILDING  AND  INVESTMENT 

J  COMPANY  was  commenced  on  the  4th  September,  1KI5,  in  Five 
months  enrolled  1500  shareholders,  issued  2800  Shares,  and  advanced  about 
itoooto  its  shareholders,  for  the  purchase  of  Property.  Such  success  is 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Building  Societies. 

Starting  with  the  promise  of  even  greater  success,  the  Directors  have 
much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  Enrolment  of  the 

THE  SECOND  BRITISH  Rl'ILDING  AND  INVESTMENT 
COM PAN  Y , 

Enrolled  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  6  and  7  Wm  IV.,  cap.  32,  passed  for 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of  Building  Societies,  and  established 
on  Macai  thur's  Simplified  and  Improved  Plan. 

Directors. 

Mr  "William  Fanner,  Chairman.    Mr.  Thos.  Shrppard.  Deputy-Chairman. 
YV.  Anderson,  M.R.C.S.,  12,  Chad  well -Street,  My  ddlc  ton -square 
YV.  H.  Best,  11,  Grosvenoi  -squaic 

YV.  Farmer,  29,  Charlotte-terrace,  Bnmsburv-road,  Islington 

John  Finch, G7.  West -street.  Smithneld 

William  Handle/,  68,  Cblswell-Btrcet,  city 

John  T.  Hind,  32,  Cannon-street -road 

Alexander  McGlashan,  1G,  Lon-  Acre. 

Stephen  Nicholas,  Brewer-strei  t.  Clcrkcnwell. 

Thomas  Sheppaid,  5,  Gainsford  place,  Barns  bury -road,  IsUngton 

James  Staley ,  Tiblicrton -square 

Thomas  Swift,  2,  Upper  Ashley -street,  Gos well-street 
Henry  Underbill. Cross  street,  Hatton-garden 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  in  the  London  Mechanics'  Institute 
Southampton  Buildings,  Hol'iorn,  on  Tuesday  Evening  Feb.  17th,  1816,  at 
Eight  o'clock,  exact  time,  to  explain  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  Com- 
pany, to  enrol  shareholders,  andauswer  inquiries.  All  Pereoni  desirous  of 
becoming  Shareholders, or  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
acquiring  Freehold  or  leasehold  Property,  with  little  or  uo  outlay  of  their 
own  capital,  arc  requested  to  attend. 

Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d.  Monthly  Subscription,  10s.  per  ariarc.  No  Re- 
demption Fee.  The  Entrance  Fee  only  may  be  paid  at  this  Meeting.  The 
First  Subscription  will  be  due  in  March. 

This  Society  advances  Money  to  its  Shareholders,  to  enable  them  to  pur 
chase  property.  The  property  so  purchased  is  taken  as  security  for  the 
money  advanced.  The  Rents  of  the  property  purchased  are  applicable  to 
the  repayment  of  the  Money  advanced,  and  in  general,  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  Subscriptions  due  to  the  Society— so  that  Houses  are 
bought  with' tin  ir  own  rents  Investors  of  small  sums  of  money  will 
realise  a  much  larger  profit  than  in  the  Savings'  Bank. 

This  Society  also  posses-.es  other  great  and  important  advantages,  which 
are  peculiarly  its  own,  viz  :  There  is  no  Fine  on  Withdrawals  or  Transfers. 
Interest  at  Five  per  Cent,  is  allowed  on  every  payment— No  Bidding  of 
Premiums  for  Advances— Fines  for  neglect  of  payment  reduced  to  less  than 
tnie  half  those  usually  ehargpd.  Four  opportunities  of  making  the 
Monthly  payments  given  instead  of  one.   Shareholders  assisted  to  pur 


chase  property  at  Auctions,  the  Society  paying  the  deposit.  Shareholder* 
may  at  any  lime  pay  off  the  advance  made  by  "  ~ 
Property. 


j  the  Society,  and  redeem  their 


We  hold  Maearthur's  Plan  for  forming  Building  Societies  to  be  a  de- 
cided improvement."— Weekly  Dispatch. 

"  He  has  really  simplified  and  improved  the  plan  on  which  Building 
Societies  arc  conducted." — Teinknranee  Intelligencer. 

The  Prospectus  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  of  anv  of  the  Directors,  and  at 
the  Sussex  Hall,  52,  Leadonhall  street,  City,  Coffee  Rooms,  Exeter-street, 
Sloane-st- cot ,  Coffee  Rooms,  Henry-Street,  Portland  Town  ;  the  Mecha- 
nic's Institution,  (it  Carlisle-street,  Portman -market ;  C.  Witcomb,  121, 
Leadenh  all-street ;  W.  Parkins,  11,  Han  way-street,  Oxford-street ;  J.  H. 
Starie,  16G,  High  Holbom ;  or  of  the  Manager,  Mr.  J.  R.  Macarthur,  3, 
Taymouth-tcrrace,  London  Hospital;  or  the  Secretary,  Mr  R.  Jessurun, 
17,  Clifton-street,  Finsbury,  London;  or  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  3, 
Ivy  lane,  St.  Paul's,  from  loto  I  o'clock. 


"Pi  EANE'S     DOUBLY-REGISTERED  STULOS 

1  /  COFFEE-POT  — The  strutly  scientific  construction  of  this  article 
involves  two  simple  processes,  vhich,  by  tneir  rapid  and  certain  action, 
secure  a  run  «f  rich,  boiling,  aromatic,  and  brilliant  coffee  within  five 
minutes.  When  the  interior  cylndcr  is  first  filled  with  boiling  water,  the 
latter  drives  out  all  the  cold  air  r'ram  the  body,  into  which  the  extract  in- 
stantly follows.  When  the  cylinder  is  filled  the  second  time,  and  is  raised 
to  the"  top  of  the  pot,  the  tall  column  of  small  diameter  is,  by  a  well-known 
law  of  pneumatics,  instantly  emptied  into  the  pot  below,  and  the  coffee  is 
at  once  ready  for  use, 

GxoMi  and  John  Deans,  opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William- 
street,  London-bridge. 


Just  published,  price  Is.,  the  Fourth  Edition  (translated  from  the  Nine- 
teenth French  Edition), 

CONSTIPATION  DESTROYED;  or  Exposition  of 
natural,  simple,  agreeable,  and  infallible  means,  not  only  of  over- 
coming.but  also  of  completely  destroying  habitual  Constipation,  without 
using  either  purgatives  or  any  artificial  means  whatever  (discovery  re- 
cently made  in  France  by  M.  Warton),  followed  by  numerous  certificates 
from  eminent  physicians  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Free  by 
post,  Is,  6d. 

Sold  by  James  Youens  and  Co.,  Tea-dealers,  4o,  Ludgate-hill,  London  ; 
and  by  all  Booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"READING  AND  BOOK  SOCIETIES.— Now  Ready— 

JTV  Delivered  Gratis,  A  NEW  PLAN  for  READING  and  BOOK  SO- 
CIETIES  throughout  the  kinedom.  This  Plan  provides  an  unlimited  sup 
ply  of  Standard  Works— all  the  New  Books— and  the  right  of  Members  to 
purchase  any  work  desired  at  one-half  the  published  price,  as  soou  as  the 
Brat  demand  has  subsided. 

Delivered  Gratis,  and  sent  post-free  to  order,  enclosing  two  stamps,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  BULL,  Librarian,  19,  Holies-street,  Cavendish-square. 

Also  the  New  Catalogue  of  Duplicates  withdrawn  from  the  Library 
for  184G. 

National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

THE  Eoyal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  F. 
Tussaud,  the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  is  now  added  to  the  Collection. 
— BAZAAR, Baker-street,  Portnjan-square, 
"This  is  one  of  the  bust  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis."— Timts. 
Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Rooms,  Gd,   Open  from  11  till  4;  and  from 

r  tin  io. 


WANTED — A  Good  Second-Hand  Steam-Engine  and 
Boiler,  4  or  5-horse-power,  for  Agricultural  purposes.  Address, 
Box  24,  Post-Ortiec,  Holmflrth. 


LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

JOHN  OOSNEEEandCO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 
(  REAM  i I'm i*on i sed  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inestimable  Cream  pos- 
sesses all  the  pood  qualities  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  t lie  disagree 
able  smell  inseparable  from  that  article  in  a  genuine  State.  It  is  of  a  white 
pearlv  silvery  appearance,  produce**  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  on 
the  face,  and  emits  in  use  the  delightful  tin  s  our  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  2s.  Gd.,  3s.  6d.,&e, 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Three  King-court, Lombard-street, London, 
Manufacturers  of  Command  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  nod  on  the  niObt 
approved  piinciples. 

THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER. — 
The  high  estimate  formed  by  the  public  during  the  ten  years  BTP 
PON  and  lil  RTON'fl  chemically  purified  material  has  been  before  it  (made 
into  every  tu-.eful  and  ornamental  article  usually  made  in  silver,  possessing, 
ns  't  does,  the  characteristic  purity  and  durability  of  silver),  linn  culled  into 
existence  the  deleterious  compound!  of  "  Alhnta  Plate,"  "  Berlin  Silver," 
and  other  no  called  substitutes ;  they  arc  at  best  hut  bad  Imitations  of  the 
genuine  articles  manufactured,  with  the  view  of  satihiying  Die  purchaser, 
by  Ktpponand  Burton, and  seld  only  by  them. 

Fiddle         Threaded  King's 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  full  size,  per  Pattern.        Pattern.  Pattern. 

dozen  12s.  0d.         28a.  Od.  80s,  Od. 

Dessert  ditto  and  ditto.      ditto       -     10a.  Od.        21s.  0d.  30s.  0d. 

Tea  ditto  and  ditto,  ditto        -      6s.  0d.         lis.  0d.  Pis.  0d. 

Gravy  ditto  Ss.  0d.  (in,  Od.  7s.  0d. 

Detailed  Catalogued,  with  engravings,  as  well  ns  of  overy  Ironmongery 
article,  sent  'per  post) free. 

Bir  i'oj*  ■'-  i ;  .  r  i  ■ .  Utock  of  General  Furnishing  Ironmongery  Is  lite- 
rally the  largest  in  the  world.  They  regret  they  eannot  employ  any  Inn- 

f uage  which  will  convey  nn  adequate  Impression  of  its  variety  and  extent: 
hoi  therefore  invite  purchasers  to  call  »nd  inspect  It.—  Blppouand  Barton, 
yB,Oxferd-street(coi-uorerNciruuin-8Uo«tJ.  iWulished  In  v.iii.  »l  .  i  UO 


STOOPING  of  tU£  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRACTION 
of  the  CHEST '  nftL^ntirely  prevented,  aud  gently  and  effectually 
remove!  In  YaolhssnWMaSicvapd  Gentlemen,  by  the  occasional  use  of  the 
Improved  Lla^ti*  I  'licit  Kx pander,  which  u  light .  •simple  easily  employed, 
outwardly  or  invisibly,  without  any  uncomfortable  restraint,  or  impediment 
to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr.  A.  Bixyon,  Sole  Manufacturer  and 
Proprietor,  40,  Tavistock-stieet,  Co  vent  Garden,  Loudon,  or  full  particu- 
lars cn  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 


FENDERS,  STOVE S,  and  FIRE-IRONS.  —  Bright 
steel  fenders,  to  4  feet,  from  30s  each  ;  rich  bronzed  scroll  do., 
with  steel  bar,  10s  Gd;  iron  fencers,  3  fret,  4s  Gd;  wroaght  iron  kitchen 
fenders,  feet,  4s  lid ;  bright  register  stoves,  with  bronzed  ornaments, 
and  two  sets  of  bars,  from  95s  ;  bed-room  register  stoves,  2  feet,  16s  ;  fire- 
irons  for  chambera  18  9d  per  set;  handsome  do.,  with  cut  heads,  6s  Gd- 
The  money  returned,  for  every  article  not  approved  of.  Detailed  cata- 
logues, with  engravings,  sent  [per  postl  free. 

Bippon  and  Burton's  Stock  of  General  "Furnishing  Ironmongery  Is  lite- 
rally the  largest  in  the  World.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  any  lan- 
guage  which  will  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  its  variety  and  extent; 
thev  therefore  invite  purchasers  to  call  and  inspect  it.— 39,  Oxford-street 
(corner  of  Newman-street).   Established  in  Wells-street.1820. 


rpIIE  GOLDEN  FLAX  CRAVAT  COLLAR. — "  THE 

.1  SINGLE  BANDS"  may  be  worn  with  the  customary  cravat— giving 
increased  vrarmth  and  compactness,  by  substituting  linen  han<k  in  place  of 
the  unsightly  and  troublesome  tape  strings,  and  avoiding  the  unseemlv 
parting  and  irritation  of  the  usual  collar  at  the  bask  of  the  neck,  by  one 
linen  hand  passing  through  the  other. 

"  THE  DOUBLE  BANDS"  need  no  additional  cravat— in  one  article  is 
combined  both  collar  and  cravat. 

In  both  kinds"  The  Purest  White"  is  obtained  by  the  use,  exclusively,  of 
"THE  GOLDEN  FLAX"  linen. 

N.B. — Each  cravat  collar  bears  the  name  of  "John  Paterson,  London, 
registered  29th  August,  1845,"  and  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  principal 
hosiers  and  drapers  in  London  and  the  country. 


JONES'S  £i.  is.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  selling 
t  the  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somcrsat-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-office  ai  der  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Head  Jones's  "Sketch  ef 
Watch  Work,"  sent  free  for  a  2d.  staai» 

OUTFITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  aud  the  COLO- 
NTES.  Parties  InTlne  England  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
nun-hasp  their  Outfits  at  E.  J.  MONN  EB.TT  and  CD  'S.  1G3,  Fenehureh-street, 
City,  «  here  a  large  assortment  of  shirts.  Clothing,  Hosiery,  Gauze-Merino 
Under  Shirts, &e  ,  adapted  for  oaeh  particular  eolony.as  well  as  for  the  voy- 
aae,  is  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  at  prices  far  more  reusonahle  thiin 
usunlly  charged  for  the  same  articles. 

Bedding,  Military  Acooutromenta,  Oabin  and  Camp  Furniture  of  every 
description.   Lists,  M'ith  Prices  affixed,  forwarded  by  post. 


POLISH  YOUR  PIANOFORTES,  YOUR  CABINET 
AND   FRENCH-POLISHED   FURNITURE    WITH  ADAM'S 
PATENTED  COMPOSITION. 

Indispensable  to  the  house  of  every  Englishwoman  should  be  this  ffiTfr 
luable  preparation.  Eulogy  on  its  many  excellent  qualities  is  now  unne- 
eessary  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  with  a  lithe  of  the  usual  labour,  Freneh- 
polisbed  Furniture.  Papier  Macho,  Japanned  Goods, &o  ,  are  cleaned  and 
restored  to  their  original  brilliancy,  and  a  polish  enual  to  French  quickly 
imparted  to  nil  other  descriptions  of  Furniture.  The  uNunM0U9  sale  of 
this  article  in  nil  parts  of  the  world,  sufficiently  proves  Its  merits.  Sold  in 
bottles  at  Is.  2d.,  and  2s.  each,  by  the  proprietors.  Warner,  Brothers,  22, 
Clipstone  street.  1'it/roy -square,  London,  and  l'ortabcllo  ,  Sheffield  ;Fishcr 
antl  Co,,  upholsterers,  Finsbury  square ;  Wllcoxon  aud  Co..  Monument- 
yard  ;  Harchiy  and  Sons,  Farrlngdon  street :  Edwards,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, and  by  most  oilmen,  Furnishing  Ironmongers,  Chemists,  and  Up- 
holsterers in  the  United  Kingdom. 

SELLING  OFF  CATIPETS. 

IUCK,  KENT,  and  GUMMING,  beg  to  inform  the 
J  Nohilitv  and  Gentry,  as  well  as  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they 
hnre  removed  tlu  ir  Business  from  Carpenter's  Hall,  London  Wall,  to  their 
long  established  Warehouse,  I,  KEOENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE, 
opposite  Howell  nnd  Jnmes's,  and  tofts,  HATTON  OARDBH,  HOI.HOHN, 
where  they  trust  that  Patronage  will  he  continued  which  thev  have  en- 
Joyed  for  upwards  of  a  century.  A  considerable  portion  of  thelr'large  stock 
of  I1U.UHSF.LS,  KIDDKUMINSTKK,  and  other  Carpeting,  to  be  sold  nt  a 
Great  Reduction.  In  addition  to  Carpeting,  they  have  at  their  West  End 
Establishment,  n  large  Stock  of  Chintzes,  I  >a  masks.  Tabourets,  &c.  &c,  well 
worthy  of  attention.  A  splendid  Carpet ,  of  British  manufacture,  20-3  by 
1",  witli  n  vvutrv  and  border,  at  lets  limit  cost  prlvc. 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD.— 
As  real  Roodncssls  not  helped  bv  praise,  nor  injured  hv  reproach,  so 
the  BLACK  THA,  at  4«.  6d.  per  lb.,  sold  by  DAKIN  and  COMPANY,  owe! 
its  popularity  solely  to  its  intrinsic  excellence. 

Orders  from  the  country  forwarded  Carriage  Free. 


BOTANIC  WATER  and  BEARS  GREASE. — When 
the  hair  I*  beconrinp;  thin  nnd  fallinK  off.  the  only  elfci  tu;il  remedy, 
besides  shaving  the  head,  i.s  the  use  of  the  two  above  named  articles,  applied 
alternately — the  botanic  water  to  cleanse  the  roots  from  scurf,  and  as  a  sti- 
mulant, and  the  bear's  grease  as  a  nourishcr.  If  any  further  evidence  n  U 
required  of  the  virtues  of  bear's  grease  for  renovating  and  preserving  the 
hair,  Mr.  Catlin's  account  of  the  quantity  use<l,  and  the  length  of  hair  ob- 
tained by  some  of  the  North  American  Indians,  would  be  a  sufficient 
answer.— BOSS  and  SONS,  119  and  120,  Blahopsgate -street,  who  first  in 
tODduccd  the  use  of  bear's  grease  in  this  country,  aud  who  fat  and  kill  the 
animals,  recommend  the  public  to  purchase  none  other  but  with  their  name* 
and  address  printed  on  the  pot,  or  the  chances  are  they  are  obtaining  u 
spurious  article.  All  vegetable  oils  applied  to  the  hair  arc  wor*o  tbau 
useless. 

I)ERDOE'S  WATERPROOF  OVER-COATS,  ami 
>  OUTSIDK  GARMENTS  of  all  kinds— guaranteed  to  exclude  any 
raln  whatever.  More  than  seven  year's  extensive  trial  of  these  well-known 
garments,  has  enabled  the  public  to  form  its  own  opinion  respecting  them  ' 
what  that  is,  is  best  shown  by  their  established  and  constantly  extending 
6alc,  and  the  numerous  competitors  their  success  has  produced,  some  of 
whom,  among  other  similar  attempt*  tomUlead,  actually  attach  to  their 
garments  W.  H 's  name  and  label.  General  price  from  40s.  to  50s.  An  ex  ■ 
tensive  variety  kept  to  select  from,  or  made  to  order  at  a  day's  notice.  All 
slop  and  inferior  goods  strictly  excluded.  VY .  lilCKOOE,  Tailor,  Over-coat 
Maltor.and  Watcrproofcr,  Git,  Cornhlll  {north  side). 


HEAL  and  SON'S  LIST  of  BEDDING,  containing  a 
full  description  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  by  which  purchasers  are 
enabled  to  judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  bed- 
ding. Sent  free,  hy  post,  od  application  to  their  MMbUAnienx.---Hca]  &  Son 
Teather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  190,  Tottenham-court-road. 


BALDNESS.— The  reproductive  powers  of  ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR  OIL  are  constantly  and  surprisingly  shown  in  cases  of 
Baldness  of  the  Head  frmn  whatsoever  cause  arising  [proved  by  numerous 
testimonials  open  for  inspection  at  the  Pioprictorsj,  in  eliciting,  uner- 
ringly, from  the  latent  stem  the  active  progression  of  vitality,  so  that  In 
nuim'rous  instances  where  other  specifics  have  been  tried  in  vain,  ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR  OIL  has  superseded  the  ornaments  of  art  by  re- 
instating in  full  plenitude  of  beauty  the  permanent  graces  and  utilities  of 
nature. 

CAUTION.— The  words  "  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL''  arc  on  the 
Wrapper  of  each  genuine  bottle. 

Sold  by  them  at  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Ter- 
fiuners. 

AH  others  arc  FRAVDULENT  IMITATIONS! 


A 


CHAT      IN      THE  'CHANGE; 

Or  a  "  Stop"  to  Rumour— not  to  Payment. 
Two  gentlemen  were  seen  to  range 
The  area  of  the  New  Exchnngo  ; 
They'd  often  met  each  ether  there, 
On  business  and  the  like  affair; 
And  oft  while  pacing  to  and  fro 
They'd  have  a  bit  ofelut,  you  know. 
Sometimes  the  themes  on  which  they'd  fix 
Wore  Church  affairs  and  politics  ; 
At  other  times  discussion  turn'd 
Where  trade  and  commerce  wcreconcem'd. 
'Tivas  thus  upon  the  day  in  question, 
They'd  many  topics  for  digestion, 
But  that  which  form'd  the  greater  part 
Was  MOSES'  celebrated  Mart. 
The  part  where  we  were  staying  at 
Enabled  us  to  hear  the  chat, 
And  as  we  think  it  worth  narration 
Weil  let  you  know 

THE  CONVERSATION. 
"  T  say  (said  one,  the  first  who  spoke), 
I'm  told,  without  a  word  of  joke. 
That  MoSEs-  house— that  Mart  for  raiment. 
Has  positively  stopp'd  its  payment. 
I  trust  'tis  some  unfounded  notion, 
For,  sir,  'twill  cause  a  sad  commotion. 
What  are  your  thoughts  upon  the  matter?— 
D'ye  think  it's  truth,  or  merely  chatter  ?"  * 

THE  REI*LY. 
"  What !  ( said  the  other,  rather  "  popp'd,") 
MOSES  and  SON,  the  tailor's,  stopp'd  ! 
Don't  name  such  stuil  to  mc  sir,  don't ! 
I  won't  believe  it^that  I  won't ! 
I  give  at  once  a  contradiction 
To  such  a  base,  malignant  fiction. 
For  instance— MOSES'  deal  with  we— 
And  purchase  most  extensively ; 
I've  bargain'd  with  that  house  for  rears, 
Aud  never  found  tho  least  arrears.  ' 
No— as  a  merchant,  I  can  say 
They've  always  ready  cash  to  pay  ; 
As  soon  as  goods  are  taken  in 
They're  always  ready  with  the  "  tin." 
Excuse  my  joke— I  can  but  laugh 
At  such  a  piece  of  artful  "chaff.  " 
This  rumour,  doubtless,  came  from  lips 
Iiclongiug  to  pretended  "  snips," 
Who  would  rejoice,  with  all  their  hearts. 
To  "  stop"  outright  the  Mart  of  Marls. 
The  tailors  find  such  competition 
Has  plac'dthcmin  a  sad  position, 
And  finding  that  they  can't  compete 
With  things  so  mighty — so  complete— 
They  spit  their  spite  in  sore  vexation. 
And  forge  a  sillv  fabrication. 
These  "  little  fellows"  of  the  trade 
Have  many  a  puny  effort  made. 
And  finding  that  won't  do ,  they  try 
At  fabricating — what  ?— a  He  ! 
I  tell  you  what— I'd  stop  their  "  clacks"— 
I'd  put  the  cane  about  their  backs. 
Rut  why  should  I  be  so  put  out? 
MOSES'  enjoy  the  fun  no  doubt, 
I  guess,  ana  I  have  heard  besides— 
They've  laugh'd  enough  to  crack  theirsldes. 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 

BEADY  MADE.  £   S.  d 

Bearer  Tagllonis  076 

Chesterfields  or  Codringtons  .  .  .  0  10  • 
D'Orsay's,  Athol's,  Pembroke,  nnd  every  description  of  win Wr  coats  1  5  0 

Roy's  winter  coats  in  every  style  .  .      from  0  8  8 

Winter  trousers,  lined  .  ,  .  ,  .044 

Doeskin          .           .  .  .  .  .  .  0  10  S 

Dress  Coats,  edged       .  .  .  .  .10  0 

Frock  ditto                .  .  ,  .  .  16  0 

Roll  collar  Vests          .  .  .  .  .  .019 

Double  breasted  ditto   .  .  .  .  .  ,  0   2  • 

Boy  s  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .  .  .  .  .   0  IS  9 

Boy's  winter  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .030 

Boy's  winter  Vests       .  .  .  .  .16 

MADE  TO  UEASCRB. 

Winter  Coats  in  every  style  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed       .15  0 
Milled  C  oth  Great  Coats,  velvet  collar  and  cufi's  .  .   1  12  0 

Tweed  Wrappers  .  .  .  ,  .  .  0  18  6 

Ditto  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .088 

Winter  Trousers,  in  all  the  new  patterns  .  .  .  0  12  8 

Dtcskin  Trousers         .  .  .  .  .  .  0  10  • 

Best,  or  Dress  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .1C0 

Dress  Coats     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1  12  0 

Ditto,  best  qual  ty  made  .  .  .  .  .  2  15  0 

Frock  Coats     .  .  .  .  .  .  1  13  0 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .330 

Cashmere  Vests  .  .  ,  .  .  .088 

Satin,  plain  or  fancy  .  .  .  .  .  0  12  9 

Boy  's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits    .  .  .  .  .18  0 

Boy's  Great  Coats  ,  .  OH  £ 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  Habiliment  Hall,"  with  fnll  directions  for 
self- measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  five  minutes'  notico,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  from  118  0 

Ditto,  Jftcket,  vest,  and  trousers      .  .  .     from  0  19  0 

Important.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  approved  of,  ex- 
changed, or  the  rr.nncv  returned. 

Obserte  E.MOSES  and  SON,  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  164,  Minories,  and  88,  Aid- 
gate,  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

Cavtion.  E.  Moses  nnd  Son  arc  obliged  to  guard  the  public  n gainst 
Imposition,  having  learned  that  the  untradesraanlikc  falsehood  of  being 
connected  with  them,  or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  In 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  roasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
with'a  y  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  London;  und  those  who  do  desire 
genuine  ('heap  Cloth  fug  should 'to  prevent  disappointment,  &c)  call  or  send 
to  154,  Mlnorlevor  88,  Aldgnte,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  wben  business  is  rtbunted  till  twelve  o'clock. 


Printed  at  the  Whltcfriars  Printing-ofnoe,  Bouveric-street,  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  Whltcfriars,  in  the  City  of  Loudon,  by  JonN  Oadsht,  printer  of 
Number  7,  Ridgmnunt-phicH,  Hampstend-road,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  ef  Number  4,  Fairfield  place,  Cheotham  hill  road,  iu  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  published  at  Num- 
ser  67,  Fleet  street,  in  tho  parish  of  St.  Dunstan-in-thc-West.lu  the  city 
of  London,  by  Abraham  Wai-trb  PirtTOH,  af  £  amber  87,  jlcet  »UC« 
aiorusatd  ■-■  Saturday,  February  U,1S10, 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 


DEBATE  ON  THE  CORN  LAW. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  ever  since  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  memorable  statement  of  the  2?th  ult, 
the  present  parliamentary  week  had  been  looked 
forward  to  by  all  parties  with  no  ordinary  interest. 
The  subject,  indeed,  had  already  been  discussed  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  it  was  not  expected  that  new 
light  could  be  thrown  on  the  real  merits  of  the 
question;  but  still  it  was  regarded  as  the  opening  up 
of  the  concluding  scene — the  commencement  of  the 
last  stage  of  a  great  national  movement,  to  which 
every  circumstance — even  the  comparative  tran- 
quillity of  the  preceding  week — conspired  in  no 
ordinary  measure  to  direct  the  undivided  attention 
of  all  classes  of  the  community.  No  startling  reve- 
lation was  expected,  but  still  as  the  hour  drew  near 
when  the  House  was  at  length  fairly  to  launch  out 
on  this  important  question,  it  was  manifest  that  the 
excitement  which  pervaded  the  metropolis  had  in- 
creased; and  multitudes  might  be  seen  in  the  vici- 
nity of  St.  Stephen's,  whose  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  evening  was  not  less  intense  than  that 
of  the  crowded  assemblage  of  members  and  specta- 
tors within  the  walls  of  the  House.  It  was  known 
and  felt  throughout  London,  and  throughout  the 
kingdom,  that  a  great  legislative  question  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  finally  discussed  and  adjusted,  the 
settlement  of  which,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
and  with  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  would  usher  in  a 
new  era  in  the  commercial  policy  and  in  the  social 
circumstances  of  this  country. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Monday,  the  9th 
inst,  was  the  day  appointed  for  resuming  the  con- 
sideration of  this  great  question.  When  the  House 
of  Commons  had  met,  the  quietness  of  the  usual 
routine  of  preliminary  proceedings  was  enlivened 
by  the  entrance  of  Lord  Morpeth,  who,  when  taking 
the  usual  oaths,  was  cheered.  The  same  mark  of 
attention  was  paid  to  the  noble  Lord  when  he  was 
called  on  to  present  petitions  from  Yorkshire,  pray- 
ing for  the  immediate  as  well  as  the  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws. 

Mr.  Ferrand  asked  if  the  noble  Lord  could  as- 
sure the  House  that  the  signatures  to  these  petitions 
were  the  free  and  unbiassed  acts  of  the  parties 
themselves,  for  he  had  been  assured — 

The  Speaker  informed  Mr.  Fen-and  that  he 
might  ask  a  question,  but  could  not  make  a 
speech. 

Lord  Morpeth,  in  reply  to  the  question,  declared 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  belief  and  the  entireness  of 
his  conviction,  the  signatures  were  the  free  and  un- 
biassed acts  of  the  parties. 

Amongst  various  questions  and  answers,  and 
other  preliminary  business,  the  topic  of  the  even- 
ing was  introduced  in  the  following  manner,  by 
the  right  hon.  baronet  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's 
Government. 

Sir  R.  Peel — I  am  anxious  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  a  question  which  was  put  to  me 
the  other  night  by  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the 
city  of  London.  The  noble  lord  (J.  Russell),  following 
his  colleague  (Mr.  Pattison),  asked  me  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  remit  the  duties  on 
foreign  corn  immediately  after  the  resolution  of  this 
house  should  be  reported  ?  That  question,  Sir,  was  put 
to  me  at  once  by  the  noble  lord  without  previous  no- 
tice ;  and,  under  the  impression  that  the  Treasury  had 
dealt  with  the  duties  on  corn  in  the  same  way  as  other 
duties,  I  answered  the  noble  lord,  that  the  Treasury 
would  remit  the  duties  on  foreign  corn  on  the  report  of 
the  resolution  in  this  house.  I  gave  that  answer  under 
the  impression,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Treasury  had 
dealt  with  the  duties  on  corn  as  with  other  duties.  I 
find  that  impression  is  erroneous.  In  every  case  when 
the  corn  duties  have  been  dealt  with  by  Parliament  the 
reduction  of  duty  has  taken  place  from  the  passing  of 
the  Act ;  and  the  Treasury  has  never  in  any  case  on  the 
report  of  the  resolution,  undertaken  to  remit  the  duties. 
I  should  be  exceedingly  unwilling  to  assume,  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury,  any  authority  for  which  there  was 
not  a  precedent.  I  should  be  also  exceedingly  sorry  to 
assume  it  in  this  case,  because  I  fear  that  the  assump- 


tion of  that  authority  for  the  first  time  would  have  a 
tendency  rather  to  prejudice  than  promote  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  this  question  (cheers).  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Government,  therefore,  to  adhere  to  the  course  which 
has  been  uniformly  pursued  in  all  former  periods  of  al- 
teration in  the  Corn  Laws,  and  make  the  reduction  of 
duty,  if  the  measure  should  meet  with  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  take  effect  from  the  passing  of  the  Act.  I 
believe  there  will  be  no  inconvenience  or  delay  as  to  the 
taking  of  corn  out  of  bond  at  the  duty  of  4s.  dependent 
on  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of 
so  much  importance  that  the  decision  of  Parliament  on 
this  subject  should  be  known  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  the  trade  should  have  an  assurance  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  to  govern  our  conduct,  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  propose  to  give  preference  to  the  corn  bill 
over  all  other  proceedings.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  will  propose  no  other  Government  business  until  the 
decision  of  this  branch  of  the  legislature  with  respect  to 
the  new  Corn  Law  shall  have  been  taken  (cheers).  That 
bill  will,  therefore,  be  proceeded  with  before  any  other 
measure  connected  with  the  tariff ;  and,  provided  it 
meet  with  the  sanction  of  this  house,  will  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  House  of  Lords  (cheers). 

Mr.  Christopher  presented  several  petitions  in  favour 
of  the  continuance  of  the  existing  Corn  Law. 

Mr.  Bankes  presented  23  petitions  from  Bridport  and 
other  places  in  Dorsetshire  praying  for  a  continuation  of 
protection  to  British  agriculture,  at  least  until  the  sense  of 
the  country  should  be  token  on  the  question.  He  also  pre- 
sented several  petitions  from  different  places  in  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Hawes  presented  a  petition  signed  by  72,000  inhabi- 
tants of  Lambeth,  in  favour  of  a  total  and  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Mr.  Plumptre  presented  several  petitions  in  favour  of 
the  existing  Corn  Laws. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Clifton  presented  several  petitions  from  places 
in  Northamptonshire  in  favour  of  protection  to  British  agri- 
culture. 

Sir  G.  Grey  presented  a  petition  from  Devonport  and 
Stonehouse,  praying  the  house  at  once  and  for  ever  to  abolish 
the  Com  Laws. 

Mr.  Gisborne  presented  a  petition  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  favour  of  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws. 

BIr.  Macaulay  presented  a  petition  from  the  Lord  Provost, 
magistrates,  and  town-council  of  Edinburgh,  expressing  their 
geucral  approbation  of  the  measures  of  the  right  lion,  baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel),  but  regretting  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
was  not  to  be  immediate. 

Mr.  Duncombe  presented  a  petition  from  the  paper- 
hangers  of  the  city  of  London  declaring  themselves  favour- 
able to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  but  wishing  them  to  be 
equally  applied,  and  complaining  that  the  duty  on  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  paper-hanging  was  to  be  reduced  five-sixths 
in  place  of  one-half. 

Mr.  Bright  presented  petitions  from  Stockport  and  30 
other  places  in  favour  of  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws. 

Similar  petitions  were  presented  by  Mr.  Christie,  from 
Weymouth;  by  Sir  B.  Hall,  from  Marylebone;  by  Mr. 
Wahburton,  from  Bridport,  and  from  Ambleside,  in  West- 
moreland ;  by  Mr.  Strutt,  from  Derby,  and  seven  other  places 
in  Derbyshire;  by  Mr.  Ross,  from  1400  inhabitants  of  Bel- 
fast, and  from  100  inhabitants  of  another  place  in  Antrim  ; 
by  Lord  J.  Russell,  from  South  Devonshire;  by  Mr. 
Bouverie,  from  Salisbury  and  five  other  places;  by  Mr. 
Hume,  from  the  magistrates,  town-council,  and  inhabitants 
of  the  Royal  burghs  of  Montrose,  Arbroath,  and  Forfar, 
from  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  Arbroath,  from  the 
guildry  of  Arbroath,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Forfar, 
Letham,  Lunanhead,  &c;  by  Lord  A.Paget,  from  Lichfield ; 
by  Mr.  W.  Cowper,  from  Hertford  ;  Sir  W.  Clay,  from 
the  Tower  Hamlets;  by  Sir  W.  BIolesworth, from  44,600 
inhabitants  of  Southwark;  and  by  Mr.  Aglionby,  from 
Whitehaven. 

Mr.  Benett  presented  a  petition  from  Salisbury,  prav- 
ing  that  no  alteration  should  take  place  in  the  Corn  Laws 
until  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  different  constitu- 
encies. 

Mr.  M.  Philips  presented  a  petition  from  311,520  mer- 
chants, bankers,  landowners,  farmers,  traders,  and  others,  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  expressing  their  general 
approbation  of  the  measures  of  the  Government  ;  declaring 
their  opinion  that  they  would  be  much  more  appropriate  and 
much  more  valuable  to  the  country  if  they  had  dealt  with 
the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  instead  of  leaving 
that  as  a  prospective  measure;  and  praying  the  house  im- 
mediately to  proceed  to  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The 
hon.  member  also  presented  a  similar  petition  from  the 
Manchester  Commercial  Association.  The  latter  body  also 
expressed  their  hearty  concurrence  in  the  proposed  change 
in  the  law  of  settlement. 

The  Attorney-General  presented  n  petition  from 
Abingdon  in  favour  of  the  measures  of  Government. 

BIr.  W.  Miles  presented  a  number  of  petitions  from  pa- 
rishes in  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Monmouth,  Glamorgan, 
and  Gloucester,  all  in  favour  of  protection  to  British  agricul- 
ture, and  expressing  a  hope,  that  should  it  be  the  determi- 
nation of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  propose  an  alteration 
in  the  Corn  Laws,  an  appeal  should  in  the  first  instance  be 
made  to  the  country. 

Lord  Duncan  presented  a  petition  from  Bath,  which  had 
in  four  days  received  the  signatures  of  0700  inhabitants, 
Whigs,  Tories,  and  Radicals,  in  favour  generally  of  the  Go- 
vernment measure ;  but  humbly  praying  that  advantage  might 
be  taken  of  the  present  season  of  scarcity  at  once  to  repeal 
all  duties  which  tended  to  diminish  the  supplv  of  the  people's 
food. 

Mr.  Gayi.ey  presented  a  petition  from  a  place  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  favour  of  protection  to  Bri- 
tish industry. 


Mr.  Wakley  presented  a  petition  from  83,000  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Finsbury,  expressing  their  regret  that  the  pro- 
posed total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  not  to  be  immediate, 
and  praying  that,  as  the  protectionists  desired  an  immediate 
repeal,  if  at  all,  their  wishes  should  be  complied  with. 
The  hon.  member  also  presented  a  petition  from  Newton, 
in  Montgomeryshire,  in  favour  of  a  total  and  immediate  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  hon.  member  then  proceeded 
to  state  that  he  had  another  petition  of  an  important  nature 
to  present  on  the  same  subject.  It  was  from  14  labourers  in 
Wiltshire,  and  was  as  follows: 

"  TO  THE  HON.  THE  COMMONS  OF    GREAT    BRITAIN"  AND 
IRELAND  IN  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 

"  The  petition  of  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  Pewsey, 
in  the  county  of  Wilts,  showeth, — That  your  petitioners  are 
agricultural  labourers,  members  of  that  class  for  whose  espe- 
cial protection  and  benefit  the  Corn  Laws  are  said  to  have 
passed,  and  are  now  sought  to  be  maintained  That,  so  far 
from  having  received  protection  and  benefit,  the  condition 
of  your  petitioners  is  one  of  destitution  and  of  degradation, 
being  obliged  to  submit  to  the  work  usually  assigned  to 
beasts  of  burden,  namely,  to  be  harnessed  to  carts  and  to 
draw  them,  laden  with  stones,  from  place  to  place,  in  order 
to  earn,  not  the  fair  wages  for  labour,  but  a  miserable  pit- 
tance, a  sum  nicely  calculated  as  beingjust  sufficient  to  keep 
them  from  starvation,  and  to  prevent  their  availing  them- 
selves of  that  refuge  which  the  law  of  the  land  has  provided 
for  them,  and  which  the  poor-rate  is  levied  to  ensure  to 
them.  That,  although  some  of  your  petitioners  have  as 
many  as  eight  in  their  family,  in  no  one  instance  does  the 
payment  for  their  labour  amount  to  more  than  0s.  a- week, 
out  of  which  sum  rent,  fuel,  and  other  necessaries,  as  well 
as  food  have  to  be  provided ;  that  being  thus  reduced,  under 
the  Corn  Laws,  which  do  not  enable  the  occupiers  of  the  soil 
to  give  them  employment  for  fair  wages,  and  which  clearly 
do  notaffoid  them  protection,  or  conduce  to  their  benefit,  your 
petitioners  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  those  laws  are  in- 
jurious, rather  than  advantageous  to  them ;  they  therefore 
humbly  implore  your  hon.  house  immediately  and  entirely 
to  abolish  those  laws,  and  all  others  the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  make  food  scarce  and  dear, — a  state  of  tlnngs  that  is 
always  hurtful  to  the  labouring  classes.  (Signed  by  14  la- 
bourers, having  14  wives  and  4fS  children,  altogether  amount- 
ing to  76  persons,  subsisting  on  il.  2s.  a-week,  or  13d.  each 
person,  being  less  than  2d.  a-day  each." 

Sir  R.  Peel  presented  a  petition  from  the  Lord  Provost, 
magistrates,  ana  town-council  of  Glasgow,  in  fa\our  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  Government.  The  right  hon.  baronet 
presented  similar  petitions  from  Hawick,  Thirsk,  in  York- 
shire, and  Pollokshaws. 

Sir  G.  Staunton  presented  a  petition  from  the  town  of 
Gosport  and  parish  of  Alverstoke,  in  Hampshire,  for  the  total 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Petitions  were  also  presented  in  favour  of  immediate  re- 
peal, by  Mr.  Milnek  Gibson,  from  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Manchester;  by  Mr.  Oswald,  from  Glasgow;  and 
bv  Mr.  B.  Escott,  from  a  place  in  Winchester.  The  peti- 
tioners in  the  last  instance  prayed  also  for  an  equalisation  of 
the  sugar  duties. 

CORN-LAW  DEBATE. 

The  question  having  been  put  that  the  Speaker  leave  the 
chair,  that  the  house  might  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
on  the  Corn  Importation  Acts, 

Mr.  P.  Miles  rose  to  move  his  amendment,  that  the  com- 
mittee be  postponed  until  this  day  six  months.  He  did  not 
wish,  he  said,  to  expose  the  Speaker  to  the  infliction  of  a 
tedious  debate,  but  the  present  seemed  to  him  the  most  fitting 
time  to  take  the  discussion  (hear,  hear).  He  was  resolved 
to  treat  the  question  calmly  and  dispassionately,  and  no  ex- 
pression calculated  to  excite  any  angry  feelings  should  drop 
from  him :  the  question  was  too  important — too  comprehen- 
sive in  its  details — to  be  debated  upon  party  grounds,  for  it 
affected  equally  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant,  the  operative  and  the  artisan  (hear, 
hear).  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  house  would  give  it 
the  fullest  and  most  anxious  consideration.  It  was  a  greater 
question  than  the  Reform  Bill,  because  itinvolved  a  change  of 
policy  which  from  the  earliest  times  had  been  the  rulingprin- 
ciple  of  government,  under  which  Great  Britain  had  risen  to 
her  present  eminence,  and  which  all  nations  had  long  fol- 
lowed, and  stiil  continued  to  follow.  Whether  the  country 
were  prepared  for  the  change,  and  the  constituency  disposed 
to  sanction  it,  remained  to  be  proved  (hear).  He  did  not  he- 
sitate to  say  that  upou  such  a  question  the  constituency 
ought  to  be  consulted  (hear,  hear),  aud  it  was  indispu- 
tabl  j  that  the  majority  of  the  house  had  been  returned  upon 
protectionist  principles.  Notwithstanding  the  explanation 
given  by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  he  (Mr.  V.  Miles)  must 
concur  in  the  expression  of  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, and  at  one  time  of  the  greater  number  of  the  colleagues 
of  the  right  hon.  baronet  (hear,  hear),  that  there  was  no 
special  necessity  for  the  measure  (hear,  hear).  No  one 
could  more  deeply  deplore  the  undoubted  failure  of  the  po- 
tato crop  in  Ireland  thau  he  did,  but  there  was  no  real 
ground  for  apprehending  famine.  The  oat  aud  bailey  crop 
had  been  unusually  large;  and  by  a  return  now  on  the 
table,  it  appeared  that  between  the  0th  July,  1815,  and  the 
5th  January,  JS46,  nearly  four  million  quarters  of  grain  had 
been  imported,  and  more  than  a  million  cwts.  of  meal.  Did 
this  look  like  famine  ?  At  the  very  moment  the  right  hon. 
baronet  wished  to  open  the  ports  the  price  of  wheat  was  only 
06s.  2d.  per  quarter,  which  in  1842  the  right  hou.  baronet 
had  considered  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  grower  (cheers). 
He  trusted  that  the  house  would  not  look  upon  him  as  in- 
clined to  undervalue  the  responsibility  of  a  Minister.  He 
did  not  wish  to  taunt  the  right  hon.  baronet  with  being 
alarmed  without  cause — far  from  it.  He  could  well  under- 
stand and  allow  for  the  anxieties  of  a  Prime  Minister,  and 
he  knew  how  much  they  must  be  increased  by  the  bare 
idea  of  famine  (hear).  He  was  aware  what  reports  reached 
him  from  various  quarters,  hut  the  alarming  paragraphs  the 
right  hon.  baronet  bad  read  from  the  newspapers  did  not 
produce  the  same  impression  upon  him. 

•  *  *  • 

The  law  of  1643  was,  he  believed,  admitted  by  all  parties  to 
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have  worked  well  (oh,  oh),  as  far  as  any  Corn  Law  could 
go.    It  had  produced  steadiness  of  prices,  and  it  had  given 
the  farmer  a  fair  price  for  his  corn.    Under  the  law  of  1842 
the  right  honourable  baronet  estimated  the  price  of  56s.  as  a 
fair  amount  for  the  fanner  to  receive  for  his  wheat,  but  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  price  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman considered  a  fair  price  for  the  farmer  now  (loud  cries 
of  hear,  bear,  from  the  protectionist  members)  ?    The  right 
honourable  baronet  offered  the  farmer  what  he  called  com- 
pensation, but  did  he  suppose  that  the  advantages  which  he 
offered  in  return  for  the  protection  which  he  took  away  would 
compensate  the  fanner  for  a  loss  of  ten  or  fifteen  shillings  a 
quarter  upon  wheat,  which  was  the  amount  to  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  expected  it  would  fall  ? 
The  right  honourable  gentleman's  opinion  was  that  the 
fanner  would  not  lose  by  the  change  introduced  by  his  mea- 
sure ;  but  if  that  opinion  were  correct,  what  became  of  the 
argument  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  which 
was  founded  upon  the  certainty  of  a  cheap  loaf  (hear, 
hear,  hear)  ?    He  believed  that  there  was  a  vast  difference 
between  a  cheapness  produced  by  good  harvests  and  a 
cheapness  produced  by  a  free  importation  of  corn.    He  was 
afraid  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  been  mis- 
taken in  bis  calculations,  and  that  he  had  overstated  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  in  consequence  of  the  good  har- 
vests with  which  Providence  hud  blessed  us  (hear.  bear). 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Huskisson — none  the  worse  for 
having  been  pronounced  many  years  ago  —  that  '•  cheap- 
ness produced  by  the  importation  of  corn  from  abroad  was 
the  sure  forerunner  of  scarcity,  and  that  a  steady  home 
supply  was  the  only  safe  foundation  of  steady  and  moderate 
prices"  (hear,  hear).   He  (Mr.  P.  Miles)  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  No  state  was  so  critical  as  that  in  wliich  a  country 
was  regularly  dependent  on  a  foreign  supply.    What  the 
result  of  these  changes  might  be  no  man  could  at  present 
foretell.    He  thought  himself  that  they  would  lead  to  great 
fluctuations  in  prices,  and  that  before  long  hon.  members 
would  see  the  right  hon.  baronet  come  down  to  the  house 
and  propose  some  new  measure  for  the  regulation  of  the 
trade  in  corn.    (Cheers  from  the  protectionist  members.) 
The  principle  of  free  trade  for  which  hon.  members  opposite 
contended,  if  rightly  understood,  meant  this — that  every 
other  country  should  be  allowed  to  inundate  us  with  their 
goods,  without  offering  us  any  corresponding  advantages  in 
return.    Now,  he  must  say,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  manufacturer  to  compete  with  his  rival  in 
the  foreign  market  unless  he  reduced  the  rate  of  wages. 
(Hear,  hear.)    The  Swiss,  the  Germans,  and  the  French 
competed  with  us  at  present  most  successfully  in  many 
articles  of  manufacture.    If  the  important  item  of  wages 
were  excepted,  the  English  manufacturer  would  stand  in  a 
position  equal,  or  perhaps  superior  to  the  foreigner ;  but 
hon.  members  all  knew  what  an  important  item  that  was  to 
manufacturers.    Hon.  members  might  he  told  that  cheap- 
Bess  of  provisions  would  not  affect  the  price  of  wages,  but  let 
provisions  be  as  cheap  as  they  would,  the  manufacturer  here 
could  not  compete  with  the  foreigner  unless  wages  were  re- 
duced.   The  house  had  heard  the  stress  which  the  right  hon. 
bait,  laid  on  the  withdrawal  of  protection  from  the  manufactur- 
ing interests.  Manufacturers,  however,  had  a  great  advantage 
over  the  agricultural  interest.    He  much  doubted  whether 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  although  they  depended  on 
each  other,  could  be  said  to  be  governed  by  the  same  laws 
and  principles,  but  he  knew  that  if  the  agriculturist  did  any- 
thing with  his  farm,  he  must  task  his  labourers  to  the  ut- 
most.   Again,  the  manufacturers  had  an  advantage  when 
the  burdens  were  considered  which  both  must  bear.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  return  showing  how  unequally  these  burdens 
pressed  upon  the  manufacturers.    The  returns  of  one  ma- 
nufacturer's business  amounted  to  170,000/.,  and  the  wages 
which  he  paid  to  30,000,!. ;  but  upon  looking  at  the  burdens 
which  he  bore,  he  found  that  they  only  amounted  to  530/. 
When  he  looked  to  the  compensation  which  was  offered  to 
the  landed  interest  in  return  for  the  changes  about  to  be  in- 
troduced, he  was  surprised  to  find  how  slight  it  was.  A  com- 
pensation of  300,000/.  or  400,000/.,  spread  over  all  England, 
would  hardly  be  felt.   He  thought  that  the  agriculturists 
would  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  right  hon.  baronet  had 
had  offered  them  nothing  at  all  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear, 
hear).    The  honourable  member,  who  was  beard  but  imper- 
fectly in  the  reporters'  gallery  during  the  latter  portion  of 
his  speech,  in  consequence  of  his  dropping  his  voice  at  in- 
tervals, then  formally  moved,  as  an  amendment  upon  Sir  R. 
Peel's  motion,  that  the  house  do  resolve  itself  into  the  said 
committee  on  that  day  six  months. 

Sir  W.  Heathcote  begged  leave  to  second  the  amend- 
ment, and  in  doing  so  he  asked  the  right  hon.  baronet  as 
the  head  of  the  Government  to  believe  that  he  disclaimed 
any  imputation  of  unworthy  motives  to  him.  It  was  true 
that  he  thought  his  measure  both  dangerous  and  delusive, 
that  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  based  were  insufficient, 
when  taken  separately,  and  inconsistent  aud  self-destructive 
when  combined.  He  thought  the  right  honourable  baronet 
had  not  sufficiently  appreciated  the  violent  shock  to  which 
confidence  in  public  men  was  exposed,  when  their  opinions 
were  suddenly  changed  without  any  apparent  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, on  matters  upon  which  the  public  mind  had 
been  long  exercised,  and  upon  which  public  opinion  had 
been  long  expressed  (hear, hear,  from  the  protectionist  mem- 
bers). To  say,  however,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  pre- 
tended to  entertain  opinions  which  he  did  not  hold,  or  that 
he  had  not  the  best  interests  of  the  country  in  view  when  he 
introduced  his  measure,  appeared  to  him  ( Sir  W.  Heathcote) 
to  be  a  gratuitous  assumption  He  must  give,  therefore, 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  measure  the  advantage  of 
the  argument  which  was  derived  from  the  good  intentions  of 
its  author;  hut  he  nevertheless  intended  to  oppose  it,  because 
he  considered  the  measure  mischievous  in  itself,  and  not 
justified  by  reason  or  experience. 

&'■§  *  *  *  '•■*,■•: 

He  (Sir  W.  Heathcote)  had  supported  the  right  honourable 
baronet  upon  the  Canada  Corn  Bill,  and  he  would  have 
been  prepared  to  support  him  in  a  similar  boon  to  Australia 
(hear,  hear).  But  in  the  measure  before  the  house  there 
was  a  boon  to  no  colony  (hew,  hear).  On  the  contrary,  for 
the  first  time,  an  anti-colonial  policy  was  openly  avowed 
(hear,  hear).  Entertaining  these  views,  ha  could  not  con- 
sent to  go  into  any  question  of  terms  or  conditions  of  com- 
promise. He  thought  it  his  duty  generally  to  oppose  the 
proposition  and  to  support  the  amendment  (hear).  There 
was  one  practical  consideration  which  be  had  no  doubt  had 
ttiiw  Ii  weight  with  hon.  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  house 
who  were  prepared  to  support  the  ministerial  proposition — 
ho  meant  the  feeling  that  the  existence  of  the  Government 
would  be  compromised  in  the  midst  of  the  discussions  and 
dissensions  which  would  arise  from  their  taking  a  different 
course.  Now  ho  did  not  underrate  the  importance  of  that 
contingency,  lie  for  one  was  not  careless  whether  the  right 


honourable  baronet  and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  or  whe- 
ther the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London  and 
Iris  friends,  sat  on  the  Treasury  bench.  He  had  supported 
the  right  honourable  baronet  because  he,  generally  speaking, 
agreed  with  the  course  taken  by  his  Government,  and  it  was 
i'ot  because  he  differed  from  him  on  one  important  point 
that  he  would  be  led  away  to  a  transference  of  that  support 
to  those  with  whom  he  had  little  in  common,  and  on  a  point 
on  which  he  disagreed  from  the  views  of  the  noble  lord  as 
much  as  he  did  from  those  of  the  right  honourable  baronet. 
That  right  honourable  gentleman  took  power  not  to  carry 
out  private  ends  but  for  great  public  purposes.  But  if,  on 
account  of  their  disagreeing  with  a  particular  measure,  he 
was  induced  to  throw  up  the  Government  which  they  still 
wished  to  see  confided  to  his  hands,  why  then  upon  him,  and 
not  upon  those  who  generally  supported  him,  must  rest  the 
responsibility  and  the  blame  (loud  protectionist  cheering). 
The  honourable  gentleman  concluded  by  seconding  the 
amendment  (hear,  hear). 

The  question  was  put  from  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  W.  Lascelles  (who  was  at  first  almost  inaudible, 
and  often  indistinctly  heard)  rose.  He  was  understood  to 
say,  that  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had  just  concluded 
his  address  seemed  to  think  that  the  country  had  attained 
the  prosperity  which  had  been  its  lot,  entirely  in  consequence 
of  the  restriction  on  trade  which  had  been  so  long  imposed 
upon  it.  He  owned  that  the  honourable  gentleman  seemed 
to  him  to  have  read  very  incorrectly  the  history  of  the  em- 
pire. In  his  view,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
time  when  restrictive  policy  began  to  be  applied,  they  were 
visited  with  a  series  of  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  food  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  detrimental  to  the  country 
(opposition  cheers).  He  must  deny  that  upon  the  recon- 
stmction  of  the  Conservative  party  after  the  Reform  Bill,  its 
commercial  principles  were  those  founded  on  a  restrictive 
policy  (hear,  hear).  He  for  one  had  never  considered  such 
a  policy  as  the  test  of  the  Conservative  party.  On  the  eve  of 
the  general  election  he  had  considered  it  necessary  to  assert 
that  no  such  principles  as  those  of  restriction  were  neces- 
sarily those  entertained  by  the  Conservative  party,  and  with 
this  view  he  had  voted  for  the  noble  lord  opposite,  as 
he  would  have  supported  him  had  he  been  able  lately 
to  form  a  cabinet  (hear,  hear).  He  had  watched  the 
course  which  Government  had  taken  with  respect  to  this 
matter  very  closely,  and  when  honourable  gentlemen  spoke 
of  the  danger  which  would  accrue  from  the  Government 
proposition,  he  replied  to  them  that  the  very  first  act  of  the 
Government  implied  and  involved  the  very  principles  now 
on  the  eve  of  being  carried  out  (hear,  hear).  Why,  be  bad 
thought  it  impossible  to  listen  to  the  speeches  with  which 
the  tariff  had  been  prefaced,  and  not  to  have  seen  that  they 
inculcated  the  full  principles  of  Free  Trade  (loud  Opposition 
cheering).  And  there  was  proof  that  these  speeches  were  so 
understood  by  honourable  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the 
house,  or  why,  in  every  successive  session  of  Parliament, 
were  so  many  questions  put  to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  im- 
plying that,  from  the  principles  which  he  had  asserted,  the 
questioners  believed  that  he  was  about  to  alter  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  requesting  to  know  whether  or  not  he  actually 
aud  really  did  (Opposition  cheers).  Well,  an  answer  was 
given,  which  they  were  obliged  to  deem  satisfactory  (hear, 
hear,  and  a  laugh).  The  right  hon.  baronet  told  them  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  repealing  the  Corn  Laws  at  the 
time,  but  that  he  did  not  regard  the  corn  question  as  one  on 
which  a  minister,  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
was  for  ever  to  pledge  himself  (hear,  hear).  Now,  that  was 
the  full  amount  of  the  charge  which  could  in  fairness  be 
brought  against  the  right  honourable  baronet.  He  was 
willing  to  do  both  the  honourable  mover  and  seconder 
of  the-amendment  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
not  followed  the  course  which  had  been  taken  with  respect 
to  this  subject  out  of  doors.  They  had  rather  addressed 
themselves  to  the  actual  merits  of  the  case,  than  the  per- 
sonal topics  mixed  up  with  it.  The  hon.  seconder  of  the 
amendment  had  told  them  that  the  country  had  prospered  in 
consequence  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Now,  let  them  look  at 
what  had  been  the  immediate  effects  of  relaxation  wherever 
the  principle  had  been  carried  out.  He  did  not  merely  rely 
on  the  result  of  the  measures  of  the  right  hon  baronet,  but 
he  would  take  as  instances  of  the  good  effect  of  commercial 
relaxation  the  cases  of  silk,  of  sugar,  of  wool — in  short,  with 
respect  to  all  the  articles  which  they  could  possibly  bring  to 
mind;  and  the  fact  wliich  the  advocates  ot  a  protective  policy 
would  have  to  refute  was  this — that  the  result  of  all  expe- 
rience, without  one  single  exception,  had  confirmed  every 
theory  which  the  wisest  men  had  uttered  upon  the  subject 
(hear).  To  this  rale,  he  repeated,  there  was  no  exception. 
He  did  not  believe  that  when  it  was  applied  to  agriculture, 
there  would  be  any  exception  in  that  case  more  than  in 
others.  There  might  be  some  suffering  and  distress  before 
the  sound  system  was  established,  but  that  constituted  no 
reason  why  the  change  to  it  should  any  longer  be  deferred 
(hear,  hear).  He  had  a  very  strong  feeling  on  this  subject. 
Painful  as  it  was  to  do  anything  to  break  those  party  ties 
which  so  often  cemented  private  friendship,  he  could  not 
help  expressing  the  satisfaction  that  he  felt  in  reflecting  that 
he  had  laboured  to  place  the  right  hon.  baronet  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  stood,  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  would 
apply  his  great  knowledge,  his  undoubted  powers,  to  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  before  them.  That 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  acted  as  be  anticipated,  and  without 
wishing  for  a  moment  to  diminish  the  merics  of  those  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  who  had  so  long,  so  ably,  and  so  consist 
ently  argued  against  commercial  restriction,  still  be  did 
think  that,  practically  speaking,  the  right  hon.  baronet  had 
done  more  than  any  one  else  for  the — to  his  mind  satisfac- 
tory— adjustment  of  this  great  question  (loud  opposition 
cheers). 

Lord  Norreys  rose  with  pain,  not  only  to  oppose  the 
measure,  but  also  to  withdraw  his  confidence  from  the  right 
hon.  baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  with  whom  he  had  acted  on 
every  occasion,  in  and  out  of  power,  from  the  year  1830  to 
the  present  period  (hear,  hear. ) 

V       »         *         *         *         *         *  * 

If  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  refused  to  resume  office 
until  a  noble  duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond )  had  been 
offered  the  government  (cheers  and  laughter) — that  would 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  agriculturists  to  their  actual 
position.  Every  one  knew  what  would  have  been  the  result, 
and  the  agriculturists  being  then  made  aware  of  their  actual 
position,  a  measure  far  more  favourable  to  them  might  have 
been  carried  by  the  right  lion,  baronet  (hear,  hear.)  But 
could  be  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  be  surprised  that  they  had  stood 
out  for  no  alteration  ?  They  were  only  following  the  advice 
given  by  him  in  1839.  He  (Lord  Norreys)  could  not 
have  expected  that  he  who  gave  that  advice  in  183!), 
who  so  damaged  the  fixed  duty  in  1841  that  that  mode  of 
protection  had  been  abandoned,  who  professed  a  settlement 


in  1842,  who  objected  to  an  8s.  permanent  duty,  could  have 
proposed  a  4s.  duty  to  end  in  total  repeal  (hear,  hear).  He 
did  not  believe  the  right  hon.  baronet  acted  dishonestly,  but 
it  was  clear,  from  his  former  conduct,  that  he  had  been 
wanting  in  political  foresight,  and  was  therefore  unworthy 
of  the  confidence  of  public  men.  Whatever  the  result  of 
opposition  might  be,  he  held  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
responsible,  who  had  risked  this  state  of  confusion  without 
any  sufficient  cause,  aud  who  had  so  unhandsomely  driven 
his  opponents  from  power  on  that  question  in  1841  (hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  B.  Cochrane. — He  was  compelled  to  differ  from  the 
opinion  expressed  by  some  honourable  gentlemen  at  recent 
meetings  of  the  agricultural  societies,  and  he  could  not 
agree  with  them  that  the  Corn  Laws  involved  a  Christian 
and  religious  principle.     On  the  contrary,  looking  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he  could  not  discover 
any  principle  at  all,  a  principle  being  something  immutable, 
nottakiugits  colour  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  circumstance  and  the  hour.  So 
far  from  a  fixed  principle,  he  found  that  for  five  centuries 
posterior  to  the  Conquest  importation  was  free  ;  but  agricul- 
tural protection,  which  dated  from  Henry  VI.,  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  Revolution,  when  a  bounty  of  5s.  was  given 
to  exportation ;  and  importation,  totally  forbidden  until  the 
price  of  wheat  was  54s.,  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  8s.  between 
that  price  aud  80s.    This,  with  occasional  variations,  re- 
mained in  operation  until  Lord  North's  Act,  in  1773,  re- 
duced the  protection  to  44s. ;  but  in  1701  the  agricultural 
was  again  the  predominant  interest,  and  greatly  favoured 
until  1815,  when  the  duty  amounted  to  a  prohibition.  Then 
followed  the  Act  of  1822,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Grant's  reso- 
lutions in  1828  ;  in  1842  the  present  measure  was  passed, 
which  he  for  one  supported,  and  wliich  it  was  now  proposed 
to  overthrow  altogether.   Where,  then,  was  the  lurking  place 
of  this  principle,  if  it  did  exist  ?  Through  what  strange  scenes 
and  changes  had  it  passed !     If  there  was  a  Corn  Law  faith, 
it  admitted  of  every  diversity  of  heresy  (hear,  hear,  and  a 
laugh).    If  he  might  be  permitted  the  opinion,  he  thought 
the  agriculturists  were  requiring  too   much,  when  they 
claimed  a  Corn  Lavvprinciple.    He  would  rather  adopt  the 
language  of  the  honourable  member  for  Shrewsbury,  and 
term  the  Corn  Laws  an  accident  or  an  expedient,  subject,  as 
all  expedients  must  be,  to  the  influence  of  time  and  circum- 
stances. *  *  * 
The  right  hon.  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  been  accused  of  gross  inconsistency.    But  when  he 
looked  back  to  the  histories  of  other  public  men,  he  did  not 
find  any  greater  consistency.   Why,  Lord  Ashburton,  the 
now  protector  of  protection,  in  1820,  presented  a  petition 
from  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  of  London,  pray- 
ing for  total  free  trade.   Fades  non  omnibus  una.  There 
was  scarcely  one  public  man  who  had  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  corn  laws  who  had  not  been  compelled  to  change  his 
opinion,  and  what  did  this  prove  ?  That  all  public  men  were 
dishonest,  and  that  public  virtue  had  no  existence  ?  This 
he  thought,  on  whichever  side  of  the  argument,  would  be  an 
unfair  assumption  ;  it  rather  proved  that  the  question  was 
one  full  of  difficulties,  ever  varying  with  the  seasons  and  the 
times;  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  Mr.  Sydney  Smith's 
dictum,  "  whoever  talks  of  an  unalterable  law,  is  an  unal- 
terable fool"  (a laugh) — that  events  in  politics  were  not  like 
equal  quantities  in  mathematics,  always  the  same,  or  like 
the  great  abstract  truths  of  morality,  eternal  and  invariable 
in  their  nature   (hear,  hear).    He  (Mr.  Cochrane)  was 
one  of  those  who  did  lament  those  harsh  necessities  which 
hurried  men  on  from  change  to  change  ;  but  to  lament  was 
not  to  prevent,  and  for  God's  sake  let  them  look  at  the  state 
of  the  world  as  it  is  and  was,  not  as  it  should  be.    Let  them 
look  at  the  movements  which  had  taken  place  within  the 
last  16  years:  the  development  of  industry,  the  progress  of 
invention,  the  extended  intercourse — America  brought  within 
12  days,  China  within  two  months,  goods  conveyed  40  miles 
an  hour,  letters  sent  from  Penzance  to  Caithness  for  one 
penny.   With  all  this  movement  upon  the  waters,  could  the 
mind  of  man  alone  remain  unchanged  ?    Aud  then  let  them 
regard  the  great  fact  of  the  population  doubled  within  100  years, 
and  increasing  half  a  million  annually — increasing  through 
the  expansion  of  that  trade  which  broke  the  alliance  between 
Napoleon  and  Alexander,  and  which  had  extended  our  colo- 
nial intercourse  to  the  furthest  quarter  of  the  globe.  Above  all, 
could  they  ever  forget  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  passed? 
That  reform  which  Lie  honourable  baronet  the  member  for 
Cornwall  truly  styled  a  revolution.    The  consequences  of 
that  measure  never  could  die — and  who  were  the  Ministers 
who  passed  it  ?    Why,  among  others,  the  noble  duke  at  the 
head  of  the  agricultural  societies,  a  noble  lord  who  had  se- 
ceded, and  a  noble  earl  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  secede 
from  her  Majesty's  Government  (hear).    These  were  the 
Ministers  who  compelled  the  Crown  and  the  aristocracy  to 
yield  to  clamour,  aud  these  noble  lords,  who  threatened  "to 
swamp "  the  House  of  Peers,  now  stand  up  in  defence  of 
the  landed  interest  of  this  nation. 

*  *  *  *  * 

.  Sir,  (said  the  hon.  gentleman,)  I  vote  for  this  measure  because 
I  have  confidence  in  the  financial  policy  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  I  vote  for  this  measure  because  I  prefer  legis- 
lation to  agitation ;  moreover,  because  I  am  a  sincere  advo 
cate  for  protection  (hear,  and  a  laugh).  Yes,  sir,  for  pr" 
tection  not  to  one  class,  to  one  interest,  however  important; 
but  protection  to  all  classes,  to  all  interests,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic— protection  in  hours  of  darkness  and  trouble,  which, 
I  pray  God,  may  be  far  from  us,  but  which,  we  cannot  con- 
ceal from  ourselves,  may  depend  on  the  life  of  one  man  in 
France,  or  on  party  cry  in  America — protection  when  another 
northern  confederacy  may  have  threatened  our  shores,  and 
hostile  fleets  threaten  our  colonial  empire— the  protection  of 
a  strong  and  vigorous  administration; — but  above  all,  I  vote 
for  this  measure  because,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
prayer  whjch  we  hear  each  day,  I  would  set  aside  all  private 
interests,  prejudices,  and  partial  affections,  and  lend  my 
humble  but  uiost  sincere  endeavours  to  any  settlement  which 
those  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  rule  the  destinies  of 
this  great  country  may  judge  conducive  to  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  poorer,  but  not  less  loyal,  classes  of  my  fellow- 
subjects  (cheers). 

Mr.  Deedes  hoped  he  should  be  allowed  to  trespass  on 
the  time  of  the  house  for  a  short  period,  as  this  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  appealed  to  them  for  a  similar  indul- 
gence (hear,  hear).  He  was  much  tempted  to  express  his 
dissent  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  on  the  first  night  on  which  he  submitted  his 
great  measure,  but  he  was  deterred  from  that  course  because 
he  understood  the  merits  of  the  question  were  not  then  to  be 
entered  into,  and  because  he  was  desirous  to  remove  from 
himself  the  imputation  of  having  formed  a  hasty  judgment 
on  so  grave  and  important  a  matter.  In  the  course  of  nif< 
address  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  alluded  to  the  thriving 
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condition  of  the  country  during  the  last  three  years,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotton  that  the  empire  had  been  under  the 
operation  of  the  revised  law  of  1842  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  The  right  hou.  baronet  now  called  on  the  house  to 
expunge  that  law.  He  (Mr.  Deedes)  could  uot  go  along 
with  him,  or  give  him  a  support  which  would  he  contrary  to 
the  best  judgment  he  wns  able  to  form  (hear,  hear).  He 
feared  very  much  that  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  would 
have  the  effect  of  throwing  the  poorer  soils  in  the  kingdom 
out  of  cultivation.  Without  passing  over  in  review  those 
measures  which  might  be  called  an  offset  to  that  abolition 
many  of  which  he  believed  good  in  themselves,  he  could  not 
but  express  his  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
added  to  a  revision  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Entertaining  those 
views  generally— dreading  above  all  things  the  dependency 
of  this  country  on  foreign  nations,  in  the  event  of  any  scar- 
city in  so  important  an  article  as  bread— fearing  that  specie 
must  necessarily  go  out  of  the  country  to  pay  for  corn,  that 
aconscquent  reduction  of  specie  must  take  place  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  supplied  the  other  banks  in  the  country— 
fearing  the  results  of  that  restriction  on  the  community,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  language  of  the  right  honourable  baronet 
in  introducing  the  measure  in  18«S;  he  could  not  allow  him  - 
self to  vote  against  his  convictions.  Having  thanked  the 
house  for  the  indulgence  with  which  he  had  been  heard,  the 
honourable  member  concluded  by  saying  that  he  sat  down 
with  the  fervent  prayer  that  it  might  please  God,  who  had 
raised  this  country  to  so  high  a  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  to  continue  her  therein— to  guide  and  direct  her 
rulers,  and  to  make  her  an  example  and  pattern  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  (hear,  hear.) 

Sir  J.  Walsh,  on  rising  to  address  the  house,  was  met 
by  cries  of  "  spoke,  spoke,"'  whicli  were  silenced  by  the 
Speaker.  The  honourable  member  proceeded  to  say  that 
the  agricultural  party  in  that  house  had  every  motive  to  urge 
them  to  speak;  and*  he  would  add,  every  claim  on  the  jus- 
tice of  the  honse  for  a  patient  and  forbearing  hearing.  That 
party  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  representatives  of  great  and 
important  interests.  They  must  be  recognised  as  the  or- 
gans of  opinions  which,  "if  they  had  lost  some  important 
leaders  and  champions  recently  in  that  house,  were  still  the 
opinions  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom 
(hear,  hear.)  He  thought  they  must  present  themselves 
likewise  to  defend  their  motives  from  chargi  s  and  imputa- 
tions almost  of  a  personal  character  which  had  been  levelled 
against  them  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
(hear,  hear).  Those  hon.  members  opposite,  who  had  re- 
frained hitherto  from  taking  any  part  in  the  discussion,  aud 
had  preserved  that  stubborn  silence  which  was  remarked  on 
another  occasion  (hear,  hear),  had  held  up  himself  and  his 
friends  as  the  champions — or  rather  as  the  weak  and  impo- 
tent advocates — of  an  odious  ami  seltish  monopoly,  aud  had 
represented  them  as  persons  actuated  by  no  other  motive 
or  aim  than  the  maintenance  of  the  landlords' rents,  in  op- 
position to  all  the  interests  of  the  mass  of  the  country  (hear, 
hear).  The  agricultural  members  might  also  present  them- 
selves under  circumstances  of  great  disadvantage,  deprived, 
as  they  had  been,  by  the  sudden  change  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  of  that  powerful  advocacy  of  their  cause  on 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  (cries  of  hear). 
The  right  honourable  baronet  had  accompanied  his  present 
proposition  witli  some  measures  of  amelioration  aud  com- 
pensation, and  it  might  be  of  some  value  to  the  agricultural 
interests  that  he  had  by  his  defection  placed  them  in  a  si- 
tuation to  defend  their  opinions  and  vindicate  their  charac- 
ters (hear,  hear.)  On  behalf  of  that  interest  he  first  of  all 
begged  to  deny,  in  the  strongest  and  most  emphatic  terms, 
that  they  considered  this  question  as  one  of  rent  aud  rent 
only  (hear) ;  and  he  denied  that  it  could  possibly  be  looked 
upon  in  that  light  (hear,  hear).  But  before  he  addressed 
himself  to  that  point,  he  would  ask  the  house  to  consider,  if 
they  were  to  argue  that  question  upon  the  narrow  basis  upon 
which  their  opponents  endeavoured  to  place  it,  whether  it 
would  not,  even  in  that  point  of  view,  be  a  question  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  engage  their  attention  ?  It  appealed 
"from  the  return  made  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Wolverhampton  in  1842,  that  the  landlords'  rental  of  the 
kingdom  was  assessed  at  the  sum  of  45,700,000/.,  exclusive 
of  Ireland.  There  was  uo  return  respecting  that  country 
from  which  her  rental  could  be  ascertained,  but  they  could 
not  err  in  assuming  it  to  be  10,000,000/.  or  20,000,000/.  He 
was  sure,  then,  they  were  within  the  mark  in  assuming 
that  this  narrow  question  of  rent  was  one  involving  no  less 
than  80,000,000/.  sterling  annually — a  sum  which  was  dou- 
ble the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  exceeded  the 
amount  of  our  annual  export  trade,  and  which  could  not  but 
be  considered  as  involving  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
ecmntry. 

*  *  *  *  » 

There  was  another  subject  that  had  often  been  discussed 
in  that  house,  and  on  which  they — the  protectionists— were 
wont  formerly,  in  great  measure,  to  rest  the  strength  of  their 
case,  the  peculiar  burdens  affecting  the  land.  For  some 
time  past  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  controvert  that  position,  and  deny  that  there 
actually  were  any  peculiar  burdens  on  land.  The  hon.  mem 
her  for  Montrose  (  Mr.  Hume)  was  the  first  to  advocate  that 
view,  and  he  had  been  supported  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Ward).  He,  however,  thought  that  both 
honourable  members  had  fallen  into  a  great  error  in  this 
matter.  The  hon.  gentlemen,  he  conceived,  argued  that 
from  the  official  accounts  it  appeared  that  a  great  amount  of 
the  local  taxation  fell  upon  oilier  sorts  of  real  property  than 
land,  such  as  houses  and  mines,  and  therefore  was  not  an 
exclusive  burden  upon  the  land.  To  that  his  reply  was,  that 
they  did  not  pretend  it  to  be  an  exclusive  burden,  but  that 
it  was  one  which  fell  with  particular  weight  upon  apicul- 
ture, and  that  tho<*  connected  with  the  landed  interest  paid 
more  than  those  engaged  in  tnwj»g  and  manufacturing 
pursuits.  ° 

L.*  *  *  *  *  •  « 
The  right  hon.  baronet  rested  the  adoption  of  his  measure 
upon  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years  (hear,  hear,  from 
Colonel  Sibthorp);  but  be  (Sir  John  Walsh)  was  sure  that 
public  opinion  would  decide  that  another  cause  had  been  in 
operation,  which  had  had  a  most  powerful  effect  in  producing 
the  resolution  of  the  right  hon.  baronet.  To  the  organised 
efforts,  and  the  vast  funds  raised  by  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  the  public  would  be  induced  to  ascribe  in  'a  "reat 
measure  the  great  commercial  revolution  which  had  "now 
heeu  announced  (hear,  hear).  Within  the  course  of  20  years 
that  was  the  second  of  these  associations  that  had  spnm«  up 
and  produced  important  effects  upon  the  institutions  of  "this 
country.  Kead  the  history  of  the  first  of  these,  and  then 
«.  .  ProW«»— Wow  many  of  these  associations  it 
won  4  take  to  crush  the  independence  of  Parliament  itself 
';r*T  fheCTing)  ?  to  strike  at  the  aristocracy  (as  we  under- 
swoa  the  hor..  member;  for  the  cheering  with  which  this 


sentiment  was  greeted  from  the  Tory  benches  rendered  the 
conclusion  of  his  sentence  nearly  inaudable)  and  to  endanger 
the  monarchy  ?  This  was  an  evil  which  must  be  grappled 
with  by  some  minister  or  other — this  was  a  system  which 
must  of  its  nature  he  destructive  of  the  independence  and 
utility  of  representative  government  (cheers).  He  opposed 
this  measure,  then,  because  he  believed  it  to  be  a  dangerous 
experiment  upon  the  resources  of  the  country — lie  opposed 
it  doubly  because  he  believed  it  had  been  very  much  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  that  association,  whicli  lie  con- 
sidered every  lover  of  order  and  good  government  was  bound 
to  oppose  (Conservative  cheering).  He  did  not  oppose  the 
measure  on  the  narrow  ground  of  class  interest — he  did  uot 
oppose  it  because  lie  believed  rent,  and  rent  only,  to  be  con- 
cerned— blithe  opposed  it  because  he  was  convinced  if  they 
made  a  mistake  iu  this  matter — if  the  calculations  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet  proved  erroneous — the  result  of  that  mis- 
take would  uot  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  interest  of  a  class,  but 
the  destruction  of  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  (loud  cheers 
from  the  protectionists). 

Mr.  A.  Hope  said  that  the  right  lion,  baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  government  had,  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  led  a 
struggle  against  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London ;  and 
the  Whig  government,  after  ruling  England  since  lii'M),  had 
by  the  natural  course  of  events  become  effete  (laughter); 
and  when  the  noble  lord  had  brought  forward  free-trade 
measures,  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  opposed  them  aud  com- 
pelled the  noble  lord  to  appeal  to  the  country  (hear,  hear). 
The  country  then  returned  a  Parliament  as  a  protectionist 
Parliament,  to  crush  free -trade,  and  they  chose  the  right 
hou.  baronet  as  a  leader  because  they  believed  him  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  protectionist  party  (cheers).  And  now  the 
members  of  that  house  were  called  upon  to  pass  a  far  stronger 
and  more  sweeping  measure  than  that  which  their  con- 
stituents returned  them  to  oppose  (cheers ).  A  Conservative 
government  had  come  forward  now  at  the  beginning  of  1840 
to  accomplish  free  trade,  and  the  reason  they  assigned  was, 
that  it  was  consistent  with  the  principles  of  true  Conserva- 
tive policy  (hear).  It  might  be  true  Conservative  policy, 
but  it  was  not  a  policy  which  would  conserve  the  affections 
of  his  own  party.  There  was  a  very  powerful  minister  who 
iu  times  when  the  House  of  Commons  had  not  at- 
tained its  present  position,  swayed  his  Sovereign  with 
as  potent  an  influence  as  that  exercised  by  the  right 
honourable  baronet  in  that  house;  and  that  minister 
was  said  to  have  used  the  expression,  i'c/o  et  rex  mens. 
The  right  honourable  baronet  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety use  the  expression,  "  I  and  my  party"  (hear).  In 
L-U1  honourable  members  M  ere  elected  upon  strong  protec 
tionist  principles.  Now  so  much  were  they  expected  to  fal- 
low their  leader,  that  they  were  brought  down  to  that  house 
as  they  had  been  last  Tuesday  week,  without  the  common 
courtesy  which  always  accompanied  measures  of  much  less 
importance — of  having  some  inkling  of  the  nature  of  the 
measure  to  be  proposed  (hear,  hear).  He  (Mr.  Hope)  had 
been  one  of  the  members  who  in  1841  knew  something  of 
what  was  to  be  brought  forward,  but  now  a  total  change  in 
the  commercial  system  which  had  prevailed  for  centuries 
was  considered  a  bubble — a  mere  tlea-bite  (laughter) — a 
nothing  greater  thau  a  turnpike  bill.  Such  a  policy  was 
truly  Wolseyan.  This,  which  was  literally  one  of  the  great- 
est revolutions  the  country  had  ever  seen — a  revolution  i:i 
commerce,  trade,  and  manufactures,  calculated  to  produce 
results  more  serious  than  even  a  revolution  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  government  of  the  country,  was  brought  forward  iu 
the  course  of  an  almost  effete  Parliament,  aud  members 
were  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  support  it.  If  there 
was  any  glory  to  be  derived  from  this  achievement,  most  as- 
suredly it  belonged  to  the  noble  lord  and  not  to  the  right  ho 
nourable  baronet,  and  be  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
right  honourable  baronet  would  have  acted  a  more  glorious 
part,  and  one  of  far  more  advantage  to  his  fame  than 
that  which  he  had  adopted,  if  the  moment  he  fpund 
"  a  change  coming  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream" — 
he  had  gone  to  the  noble  lord  and  said — "  I  now  find  that 
you  all  your  life  were  right,  that  I  all  my  life  was  wroug, 
and  it  is  but  right  that  I  should  now  resign  to  you  the  reins 
of  Government,  in  order  that  you  may  uot  be  deprived  of 
the  glory  of  carrying  into  operation  those  measures  which 
you  have  so  zealously,  and  I  must  say  so  properly,  advo 
cated"  (hear,  hear,  hear).  Had  the  right  honourable  baronet 
done  this  long,  long  ago,  he  would  have  avoided  the  reproach 
of  arraying  himself  in  borrowed  plumage,  and  he  would  have 
pursued  a  course  which  gentleman  at  both  sides  of  the  house 
—however  they  might  differ  from  him  in  opinion— would 
have  commended  as  a  heroic  and  magnanimous  attempt  for 
the  well-being  of  the  country  (hear,  hear,  hear).  Besides, 
it  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  justice 
to  those  who  in  bygone  days  were  the  adversaries  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet.  The  right  hou.  baronet  was  now  their 
fellow  co-operator  and  fellow-labourer ;  but  why  should  he 
not  allow  them  the  merit  to  which  in  his  heart  he  must 
feel  they  are  entitled  (cheers,  and  cries  of  hear,  hear,  hear, 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel)  ?  The  hon.  member  concluded  by 
expressing  his  determination  to  uphold  the  protective  system 
as  far  as  in  him  lay  by  voting  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Lord  San  don  next  addressed  the  house ;  but  spoke  in  so 
indistinct  a  tone  of  voice  as  to  be  for  some  time  almost  inau- 
dible in  the  gallery.  He  was  uudcrstood  to  say  that  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  explain  and  vindicate  the  course 
which  he  was  about  to  take  with  reference  to  this  great 
question.  He  had  an  opinion  of  his  own  to  represent  and 
illustrate,  and  it  was  very  possible  that  it  was  not  an  opinion 
which  was  shared  by  any  other  member  of  that  house.  The 
fact  was,  he  was  about  to  support  the  Minister's  measure, 
although  he  disapproved  of  it  (laughter).  The  arguments 
which  Sir  It.  Peel  had  used  in  reference  to  this  question  ap- 
peared to  him  in  many  respects  untenable,  aud  very 
many  of  the  grounds  which  he  had  assigued  as  the  basis  on 
which  he  had  founded  his  change  of  opinion  seemed  to  him 
to  be  deserving  of  littleor  no  consideration.  They  had  little 
if  any  weight  with  him  (Lord  Sandon ) ;  for  they  constituted, 
in  his  opinion,  too  narrow  a  foundation  on  which  to  establish 
sncli  startling  changes  as  those  which  wore  now  in  content 
plation.  They  did  uot  furnish  an  adequate  pretext  ty  which 
to  justify  the  overturning  of  institutions  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  many  years  (cries  of 
Hear,  hear).  The  right  honourable  baronet  at  the  head  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  attempted  to  justify  the  change  in 
bin  policy  by  a  reference  to  arguments  and  facts  deduced 
from  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years,  but  that  experi- 
ence was  a  superficial  one,  resulting  from  peculiar  circuin 
stances  not  likely  again  to  occur,  and  most  assuredly  it  was 
not  that  description  of  experience  which  warranted  a  states- 
man in  disregarding  and  setting  at  nought  principles  which 
were  warranted  by  the  experience  of  thirty  years.  He 
(Lord  Sandon)  could  not  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  price 


of  corn  did  not  to  a  certain  extent  influence  the  rate  of  wages. 
No  one  could  persuade  him  that  the  price  of  corn  did  not 
exercise  a  very  decided  influence  upon  the  wages  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  aud  upon  those  of  all  classes  of  unskilled 
workmen,  though  it  might  lie  very  true  that  the  effect  would 
not  be  at  all  as  sensibly  felt  iu  the  case  of  artisans  and 
tradesmen. 

*  *  *  »  * 

Having  argued  to  show  the  right  of  the  fanner  to  protection, 
his  lordship  then  proceeded  to  observe  that  after  making  this 
exposition  of  his  views,  it  was  only  right  that  he  should  now 
give  some  explanation  of  the  somewhat  anomalous  course 
lie  was  about  to  adopt  in  recording  his  vote  in  favour  of  the 
minister's  measure.  He  found  that  this  country  must  be 
governed  (hear,  hear) ;  moreover  he  felt  that  great  questions 
of  this  kind  had  no  chance  of  long  maintaining  their  groiuid 
unless  they  were  sanctioned  and  supported  by  great  masses 
of  enlightened  opinion  ;  and  whatever  his  own  views  on  the 
matter  might  be,  he  could  not  he  blind  to  the  fact  that  this 
question  of  repeal  of  the  protective  system  was,  in  truth, 
thus  sanctioned  and  supported  (hear,  hem,  and  cheers.,) 
He  looked  around  him  and  saw  that  opinions  hostile  to 
protection  had  been  cordially  adopted  and  fearlessly  enunciated 
by  the  great  leaders  on  both  sides.  He  saw  that  a  great  and 
a  wonderful  change  had  taken  place  both  in  that  house  and 
out  of  doors.  All  the  members  of  her  Majesty's  government 
with  the  exception  of  two,  had  given  their  acquiescence  to 
this  measure,  and  were  prepared  to  justify  that  acquiescence 
and  to  persevere  in  it.  In  fact  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  the  fate  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  sealed.  The  ques- 
tion was  no  longer  a  matter  of  discussion.  The  protective 
system  was  doomed,  and  the  only  questions  now  to  be  de- 
cided were,  when  and  how  it  was  to  die  (hear,  hear).  He 
looked  upon  the  question  as  entirely  settled,  out  of  the  pale 
of  argument.  There  might  have  beevi  different  opinions 
with  respect  to  free  trade  ;  but  no  matter  what  discrepancy 
of  feeling  might  exist,  this  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  the  country  must  be  governed.  It  was  impossible  that 
the  present  system  of  agitation  could  continue.  It  was  con- 
vulsing society  in  these  countries,  and  the  sooner  the  ques- 
tion which  gave  rise  to  it  was  settled  the  better  (hear). 
The  present  state  of  things  could  not  continue  without  great 
and  manifest  injury  to  the  country,  for  the  agitation  of  this 
question  disarranged  our  social  system,  and  inevitably  gave 
rise  to  bitterness  of  feeling.  His  friends  around  him  might 
vote  as  they  pleased,  but  their  votes  would  not  work  salva- 
tion for  the  Corn  Laws  (hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers.)  They 
might  succeed  in  "  staving"  off  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
tective system  for  a  few  months,  or  it  might  be  perhaps  for 
a  year ;  but  eventually  the  same  result  which  was  now  im- 
pending must  be  realised,  for  the  downfall  of  the  fabric  was 
inevitable.  Abolished  it  must  be,  and  the  only  question  now 
was,  how  was  it  to  be  done  (hear,  hear)  ?  For  his  part,  he 
held  it  to  be  unwise,  and  in  the  last  degree  inexpedient,  to 
permit  the  country  to  be  convulsed  any  longer  by  agitation 
(hear,  hear.)  These  being  his  feelings,  he  would  vote  with 
the  ministry.  He  had  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  ex- 
periment about  to  be  tried  was  a  hazardous  one ;  but  he 
wished  it  to  he  understood  that  he  did  not  feel  the  same 
degree  of  apprehension  respecting  it  that  some  of  his  friends 
did.  He  believed  it  to  be  a  perilous  experiment — he  knew  it 
to  be  an  unprecedented  one  ;  but  while  he  made  this  admis- 
sion, he  was  far  from  thinking  that  it  would  be  found  to  be 
fraught  with  consequences  quite  as  disastrous  as  many 
honourable  gentlemen  in  that  house  appeared  to  appre- 
hend (cries  of  hear,  hear).  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  anticipated  that  a  million  of  labourers  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  it,  nor  did  he  fear  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  would  be  in  any  material  degree  in- 
terfered with.  He  remembered  a  period  when  market  prices 
fell  from  100s.  to  00s.,  but  no  large  proportion  of  the  labour- 
ing population  were  deprived  of  employment,  nor  did  any 
large  tracts  of  country  go  out  of  cultivation  (hear,  hear). 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  measure  now  contemplated  was 
a  rash  and  a  perilous  one — he  knew  that  much  individual 
misery  must  result  from  it ;  but  he  did  not  anticipate  a  great 
national  calamity  (heal',  hew,  hear).  He  had  faith  in  the 
country,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  vessel  of  the  state  would 
gradually  right  herself,  and  escape  the  breakers  ( hear,  hear, 
and  cheers).  In  the  abstract  he  was  for  protection,  but 
having  regard  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Corn  Laws,  however  much  to 
be  commended,  did  not  involve  any  question  of  faith  or 
morals,  he  felt  himself  quite  at  liberty  to  take,  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  whatever  course  he  considered  most  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  English  people  (hear,  hear, 
and  cheers). 

Lord  J.  Russell. — I  believe,  Sir,  that  I  am  the  first 
member  who  has  risen  on  this  side  of  the  house  on 
the  important,  the  very  important,  question  now  before 
us  ;  and,  while  I  shall  give  my  vote  on  the  same  side 
with  the  noble  lord  who  has  just  addressed  the  house, 
lean  say  that  I  shall  do  it  with  better  heart  and  hope 
than  that  noble  lord  ( cheers)  as  to  the  task  we  arc  about 
to  undertake.  I  will  not  attempt  to  underrate  the  im- 
portance of  this  question.  Hoir.  gentlemen  whom  we 
have  heard  speak  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  and 
who  object  to  the  propositions  made  to  us  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  seem  to  consider  that  they  have  said 
what  is  quite  conclusive  when  they  say  that  for  centuries 
a  system  of  protection  has  been  the  system  of  legislation 
adopted  in  our  public  policy  (hear).  I  am  not  at  all 
terrified,  Sir,  by  that  denunciation.  TVc  know-  that  for 
centuries  the  system  of  religious  disabilities  was  the  sys- 
tem of  legislation  adopted  in  this  country  ;  we  know 
that  for  centuries  the  want  of  security  for  the  libertv  of 
the  person  was  the  legislative  system  adopted  in  this 
country  ;  but  happily  we  live  to  acknowledge  the  great 
benefits  which  have  flowed  from  the  destruction  of  those 
systems  (hear,  hear) ;  and  I  hope  that  we  arc  now  at 
the  commencement  of  the  destruction  of  another  system 
which  has  been  most  injurious  to  the  country,  and  that 
we  shall  hereafter  feel  proud  Unit  we  have  participated 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  a  new  and  a  better  order  of 
tilings  (cheers).  It  appears,  Sir,  that  the  question  with 
respect  to  the  Corn  Laws,  which  in  former  years  was 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  particular  question 
of  corn,  Ims  of  late,  especially  in  meetings  and  discus- 
sions in  the  country,  been  widened  to  the  whole 
principle  of  protection ;  and  those  who  defend  the 
present  Corn  Laws,  and  who  wish  to  maintain  them — 
avoiding  all  appearance  of  selfishness  or  of  legislation 
for  a  particular  class,  have  said  that  they  wish  all  na- 
tive industry  to  he  protected  (cheers  from  the  minis- 
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terial  benches)  ;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  who  seconded 
the  amendment  this  night  seemed  to  confess,  at  least  he 
was  sensible  that  protection  to  all  native  industry  was  a 
mere  plausible  word,  that  it  rested  on  no  solid  founda- 
tion, because  he  asked,  how  could  protection  be  found 
for  many  great  interests  in  the  country  ?    The  great 
cotton  manufactures  of  this  country,  the  great  woollen 
manufactures,  the  great  linen  manufactures  of  this 
country  are  sent  abroad  to  compete  in  markets  at  a  great 
distance  from  us;  they  are  sent  to  the  markets  of  Ame- 
rica and  of  Asia  to  compete  with  the  fabrics  of  other 
countries  ;  we  therefore  want  no  protection  for  them  in 
Sussex  or  in  Lincolnshire  (hear,  hear).    If  that  be  the 
case,  and  if  the  great  branches  of  our  industry  want  no 
protection,  they  are  not  benefited  by  the  trifling  and  the 
trumpery  protection  which  remains  on  your  statute-book, 
and  they  are  not  benefited  by  that  protection  whicli 
seems  to  give  to  one  particular  class  of  industry  an  ad- 
vantage.   The  great  general  argument  of  all  writers  on 
political  economy,  with  regard  to  protection,  applies  to 
each  particular  class.  In  the  first  place,  it  interferes  with 
the  due  current  of  trade  on  behalf  of  one  particular 
class  ;  in  the  next  place,  it  lays  a  tax  upon  the  rest 
of  the  community  for. the  benefit  of  that  particular 
class  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  that  this  particular  ob- 
ject is  not  attained,  and  that  the  very  classes  it  seeks 
to  benefit  lose  by  this  pretended  protection.  Indeed, 
these  propositions  have  now  been  so  clearly  proved, 
that  they  have  become  axioms  in  political  science. 
(Cheers.)    I  was  induced  the  other  day,  in  consequence 
of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Norfolk,  to  read  a  pamphlet,  in  answer  to  another 
pamphlet  published  by  Messrs.  Morton  and  Trimmer, 
written  by  Mr.  Halesworth,  who  says  that  every  quarter 
of  corn  is  raised  17  s.  in  price  by  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  Corn  Laws.    If  this  be  so — though  I  believe  it 
in  fact  to  be  a  great  exaggeration — if  corn  and  bread 
be  thus  raised  in  price,  an  enormous  amount  of  protec- 
tion is  given  to  agriculture.    Suppose  the  fact  were  so, 
if  20,000,000  quarters  were  raised  17s.  a-quarter,  a  tax 
of  no  less  than  17,000,000/.  a-year  would  be  paid  by  the 
people  of  this  country  for  this  protection  to  agriculture. 
I  believe  that  this  statement  is  most  exaggerated,  but 
still  the  principle  is  correct  ;  it  does  raise  the  price,  and 
while  we  give  protection,  as  it  is  afforded  by  the  present 
law,  we  give,  what  I  will  not  call  an  advantage,  but  an 
apparent  advantage,  to  a  particular  class,  which  is  inju- 
rious to  the  other  classes.  The  hon.  gentleman  the  mem- 
ber for  Hampshire,  who  seconded  the  amendment  in  terms 
which  were  so  temperate  and  so  unobjectionable  (cheers), 
stated  that  a  difference  ought  to  be  made  between  those 
in  whose  occupations  more  manual  labour  is  employed 
and  those  in  whose  occupations  there  is  le5s  manual 
labour,  and  in  whicli  machinery  is  more  employed. 
Now,  I  do  not  sec  the  foundation  for  any  such  distinc- 
tion.   Suppose  5,000,000  are  employed  in  a  trade  in 
which  machinery  is  used,  and  others  are  employed  in  a 
trade  where  there  is  little  machinery,  that  is  not  a  good 
ground  why  one  should  receive  the  protection  of  the 
legislature,  and  why  the  other  should  not  enjoy  that 
protection.    "Well,  then,  Sir,  if  it  be  the  case  that  the 
system  of  protection  be  in  itself  an  evil,  as  the  great 
writers  have  laid  it  down,  the  question  comes  to  be, 
"  What  course  ought  we  to  take  to  get  rid  of  this 
protection  ? "    And  here  I  must  say  that  the  writers 
who  have  written  most  ably  on  the  subject — I  refer  to 
Adam  Smith,  and  to  Ricardo,  and  to  Lord  Grenville 
and  Mr.  Huskisson  as  statesmen — have  not  pointed  out 
in  what  way  we  are  to  get  rid  of  this  protection, 
how  we  are  to  eradicate  this  vice.   On  this  subject  they 
have  thrown  little  light,  possibly  because  there  was  little 
which  a  theoretical  writer  could  throw  upon  it.    I  con- 
fess that  I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  who  last  spoke, 
that  a  great  transition  cannot  be  made  without  incurring 
the  risk  at  least  of  considerable  suffering.  (Cheers  from 
the  Ministerial  side.)  Circumstances  may  be  so  prospe- 
rous that  we  may  avoid  it,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  the 
prediction  that  if  we  get  rid  of  protection,  though  we 
promote  eventually  the  welfare  of  the  country,  we  shall 
not  for  a  time  incur  a  considerable  sacrifice.    I  think 
that  this  admission  has  been  made  by  all  who  have 
thought  upon  the  subject.    Some  may  speak  of  a  panic; 
others,  as  landlords,  of  the  difficulties  of  making  arrange- 
ments as  far  as  different  classes  are  concerned;  but  all 
will  admit  that  there  is  a  material,  a  considerable  danger, 
of  some  loss  of  capital  and  of  some  diminution  of  profits. 
I  come  then  to  the  mode  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite,  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  proposes 
to  treat  this  question.    I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  that 
I  do  not  think  he  has  laid  his  grounds  broadly  and  ex- 
tensively enough  in  point  of  time  (cheers).    It  appears 
to  me  that  there  are  measures  to  which  he  might  have 
alluded.    He  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  referring 
to  them,  because  I  believe  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  by  which  those  measures  were  introduced.  I 
allude  to  the  measures  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  which  in 
many  cases  substituted  a  moderate  duty,  and  did 
away  generally  with  prohibitory  duties.    I  will  not 
make  ;triy  statement  of  figures,  but  I  will  say,  generally, 
that  1  think  the  duty  on  silk  having  been  made  a  mo- 
derate duty  from  prohibition  in  1825  or  1826,  in  18.'S7 
and  1838  we  found  the  import  of  raw  silk  had  increased 
more  than  100  per  cent.;  witli  respect  to  French  gloves, 
with  regard  to  which  there  was  a  great  alarm, 
the  increase   in  the   article    of  hides    and  skins 
necessary  to  make  gloves,  was  57    per   cent,  in 
the  course  of  about  ten  years  after  those  duties 
were  reduced;  witli  regard  to  wool,  the  reduction  to  Id. 
a-pound  produced  a  great  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
article,  an  article,  the  produce  of  the  British  agricultu- 
rist ;  the  French  wool  being  introduced  at  that  low  duty, 
the  exports  increased  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  I 
think  the  tod  of  wool  rose  from  25s.  to  nearly  40s.  I 
think  these  are  instances  among  many  that  may  be  quoted 
from  the  history  of  the  last  and  the  present  centuric  s, 
showing  the  benefit  of  at  least  reducing  duties  (hear, 


hear).  But,  then,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  proposed 
a  plan  which  goes  beyond  the  mere  reduction  of  duties 
to  a  moderate  amount,  thereby  increasing  the  import  ; 
he  has  proposed,  with  regard  to  the  duties  on  corn,  that 
after  three  years  they  shall  altogether  cease.  Now,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  undertaken 
this  task  in  1842  in  a  different  spirit,  and  had  made  a 
far  greater  reduction  in  the  duties  on  corn  than  he  then 
made,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  agriculturists  as 
a  body,  and  better  for  the  country  in  general  ;  but  as 
matters  stand  now,  I  am  ready  to  say,  seeing  the  con- 
test that  is  going  on — seeing  the  struggle  that  would 
go  on  if  you  attempted  any  intermediate  step  either  of  a 
sliding  scale  over  a  few  shillings  or  a  small  fixed  duty, 
I  am  prepared  to  say,  as  indeed  I  have  already  said  in 
public,  that  I  think  the  abolition  of  the  duty  is  the  most 
expedient  course  for  a  Government  to  propose  to  Par- 
liament (cheers.)    Considering  the  plan  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  as  a  great  measure,  as  a  measure  that  is  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  completely  ne  .v  principle  with 
regard  to  our  commercial  legislation,  that  principle  being 
neither  to  foster  one  trade  nor  the  other,  neither  to  at- 
tempt to  promote  agriculture  nor  manufactures,  but  to 
leave  them  "  to  flourish  or  to  fade"  according  to  the 
energies  and  skill  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  be- 
lieving that  is  the  sound  principle,  I  am  prepared  to  give 
every  support  I  can  to  the  plan  brought  forward  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (cheers).    But,  Sir,  I  think  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  mode 
in  which  he  has  introduced  it,  that  of  having  a 
new  system    of  corn  duties  for  three  years,  that 
the  opinion  I  had  formed  in  December  has  been  more 
and  more  strengthened  by  everything  I  have  heard  since 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  made  his  plan  public  in  this 
house  (hear,  hear).    I  hear  from  all  parts,  from  Devon- 
shire, from  Roxburghshire,  from  various  parts  of  Scot- 
land, and  from  various  of  the  midland  counties  of 
England,  that  the  farmers  who  have  been  consnlted 
upon  this  subject  say  everywhere — "  If  we  are  to  have 
the  system  of  Free  Trade  instead  of  the  system  of  pro- 
tection, let  us  know  at  once  what  that  system  is  to  be 
(hear,  hear)  ;  we  would  rather  have  the  duties  imme- 
diately repealed,  than  take  the  chance  of  this  new  Corn 
Law  which  you  propose,  as  breaking  our  fall,  and  as 
intended  for  our  benefit " — (hear,  hear).    Sir,  I  think 
there  is  great  reason  in  that.    In  the  first  place,  I  think 
the  tenant  farmer  will  be  better  able  to  arrange  with  his 
landlord  as  to  the  particular  sums  that  he  will  have  to 
pay,  if  he  knows  at  once  what  the  state  of  the  law  is, 
and  has  not  to  wait  till  February,  1849,  to  take  the 
chance  of  what  may  then  happen.    In  the  next  place,  I 
think  there  is  some  danger  to  the  farmer — but  it  is  ac- 
cording, of  course,  to  what  the  seasons  may  be — that  in 
1S48,  if  the  price  is  low,  there  may  be  a  very  consider- 
able accumulation  of  corn,  and  that  a  glut  which  would 
not  happen  if  trade  were  free,  may  happen  if  there  is  a 
sudden  reduction  of  10s.  to  Is.  in  1849,  not  owing  to  the 
price  of  corn,  but  owing  to  your  previous  legislation.  In 
the  next  place,  I  have  always  thought,  that  if  there  be  a 
danger  of  competition  to  the  English  fanner,  the  danger 
will  be  far  greater  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
years  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment  (hear,  hear).  It 
so  happens  that,  in  the  present  year,  we  know,  owing  to 
the  bad  harvest  in  some  of  the  countries  in  Europe, 
there  is  very  little  stock  of  corn  remaining  at  Dantzic  or 
Hamburgh,  or  those  parts  of  the  Continent  from  which 
com  is  usually  introduced,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  great  stock  in  the  United 
States  ;  there  is  therefore  no  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer.    I  think  the  way  in  which  the  immediate 
prospect  of  the  duty  being  reduced  to  4s.  has  been  en- 
countered in  the  market — for  I  believe  the  price  of  corn 
has  generally  rather  risen  than  otherwise — is  a  proof 
that  there  is  no  great  danger  at  the  present  moment 
(hear,  hear).    If  there  be  any  danger  to  encounter,  it  is 
when,  both  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States,  preparations  are  made,  the  ground  has  been  cul- 
tivated, and  the  seed  has  been  sown,  with  a  view  to  send 
in  large  supplies  to  the  English  market,  and  then  at  that 
very  moment  the  duty  is  to  cease.    It  is  as  if  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  were  to  furnish  the  farmer  with  a  great- 
coat, provided  he  only  wore  it  in  the  summer;  and  were 
to  make  it  a  condition  that  he  should  take  it  off  when 
Christmas  arrived  (hear,  and  a  laugh).    The  provision, 
I  think,  may  expose  the  agricultural  interest  of  this 
country  to  a  danger  which  it  would  not  otherwise  en- 
counter.   But  I  would  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  baronet 
whether  he  will  not  reconsider  that  part  of  his  plan  ? 
(Loud  cheers.)    The  right  hon.  baronet  has  frequently 
alleged,  when  bringing  forward  subjects  of  this  impor- 
tance, that  it  would  almost  be  impossible  to  know  the 
exact  effect  of  the  duties  proposed,  until  they  had  been 
by  himself  stated  in  this  house,  and  the  opinions  of  those 
who  would  be  most  affected  by  them  taken  and  collected. 
It  does  appear  to  me,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  that  with 
respect  to  this,  whicli  the  right  honourable  baronet  in- 
tended, no  doubt,  as  an  advantage  to  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil,  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  would  not  be  that 
advantage.    I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman will  reconsider  this  part  of  his  plan.    But,  as  I 
have  already  said,  I  wish  the  plan  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  succeed ;  I  wish  to  see  his  measure  with 
respect  to  corn  successful  in  this  and  the  other  house  of 
Parliament,  and  no  vote  of  mine  shall  tend  in  the  least 
to  endanger  a  measure  of  such  a  character  (cheers).  If, 
therefore,  when  we  come  into  committee  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  tells  me  that  he  has  considered  the  represen- 
tations made  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  that 
upon  the  whole  he  considers  the  delay  of  three  years, 
and  the  duty  to  be  imposed  in  the  meantime,  an  essen- 
tial part  of  his  plan,  I  for  my  part  shall  go  out  with  the 
vi^ht  hon.  gentleman  upon  it  (loud  cheers).    1  have 
stated  thus  much  with  regard  to  certain  parts  of  the  plan 
as  it  affects  corn  ;  it,  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say 
much  witli  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  plan  which  the 
right  hon.  baronet  explained  to  the  house.  With  regard 


to  sugar,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  at  this  time  to 
make  any  observation  whatever.    With  regard  to  ma- 
nufactures, I  should  say,  generally,  that  if  the  com 
duties  are  to  be  abolished,  the  taking  away  protection 
from  manufactures,  unless  where  there  is  an  impost 
whicli  gives  a  considerable  revenue,  is  a  clear  duty  to 
the  agricultural  body  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear).  I 
think  you  are  bound  to  show  them  that  you  abandon 
protection  altogether  as  a  principle,  as  a  principle  vicious 
in  itself,  and  injurious  to  the  country,  and  not  that  you 
are  about  to  subject  them  to  any  peculiar  experiment, 
which  is  so  hazardous  that  you  will  not  subject  other 
parties  to  the  same  experiment  (hear,  hear).  I  own  I 
doubt  if  in  some  instances  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
acted  upon  that  principle  :  but,  however,  that  will  be 
matter  of  detail  when  we  come  to  consider  the  various 
duties  (hear).    But  there  is  another  part  of  the  subject 
which  I  certainly  cannot  approach  with  any  great  satis- 
faction, from  the  difficulty  of  treating  it.     The  right, 
hon.  gentleman  has  proposed  to  give  certain  relief  with 
respect  to  local  burdens,  and  especially  with  respect  to 
the  expense  of  prisons  and  of  prosecutions.    I  think 
those    amendments  in  the  law  are  upon  their  own 
grounds  just  ;  I  think  they  are  improvements  upon 
the  existing  law  ;  I  did  not  hear  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man say  that  they  were  offered  as  compensation,  and  I 
do  not  think  any  compensation  of  that  kind  could  pro- 
perly be  offered  (hear).      But  I  confess  I  do  not  feel 
sure  that  with  respect  to  the  general  burdens  of  the 
country,  the  landed  interest,  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land,  may  not   have    more  than  the  share  that 
properly  belongs  to  them  (hear,  hear).    It  is  a  point 
upon  which  I  feel  difficulty,  because,  although  my  opi- 
nion certainly  was  that  they  were  thus  unduly  burdened, 
I  found  that  whenever  a  proposition  was  made  (cheers 
from  the  Opposition  benches) — when  my  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Sheffield,  (Mr.  Ward,)  making  a  state- 
ment adverse  to  that  opinion,  asked  for  a  committee, 
none  were  so  ready  as  the  agricultural  gentlemen  to  op- 
pose inquiry,  and  to  declare  that  thsy  would  not  sub- 
mit the  question  to  investigation  (renewed  cheers).  An 
hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Radnorshire,  gave  us 
rather  a  long  comparison  or  analogy  ;  he  has  said  that 
if  the  shoemakers  of  this  metropolis  were  ordered  alone 
to  pay  the  police  rate,  they  might  well  state  that  they 
could  not  sell  their  shoes  so  cheap  as  other  persons 
could  sell  the  different  articles  they  produced,  and  they 
might  complain  of  the  unjust  burden  upon  them,  and 
that  might  be  so  ;  but  if  the  shoemakers  happened  to 
form  a  majority  in  this  house  (a  laugh),  and  if  the  shoe  j 
makers  were  to  say,  "  We  will  not  have  this  subject 
inquired  into,  we  will  not  let  you  know  whether 
we  do  pay  more  than  you  or  not  for  the  police," 
I  own  I  should  very  much    suspect    those  shoe- 
makers of  thinking  that  their  case  would  not  prove  so 
right  when  it  came  to  be  sifted  as  it  was  plausible  in 
appearance  (laughter  and  cheers).  But  there  is  another 
difficulty  in  this  question.    When,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years  ago,  there  was  a  very  large  surplus  of 
about  3,500,000/.  in  the  Exchequer  (or  indeed  more,  for 
there  were  increased  estimates  afterwards),  I  suggested 
that  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, if  they  could  at  all  perceive  what  was  coming  on, 
to  have  their  case  as  to  burdens  investigated,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  relief  with  regard  to  some  taxes, — I  men- 
tioned the  malt  tax,  for  instance,  which  I  thought  pressed 
heavily  upon  them  ;  but  they  would  not  hear  of  such  a 
proposition;  they  said,  "  Protection  must  be  kept  just 
as  it  is "  (hear,  hear).    When  the  right  hon.  baronet 
came  to  distribute  those  3,500,000/.,  he  distributed  them 
no  doubt  advantageously  to  many  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, very  advantageously  to  the  trade  of  the  country, 
but  with  no  peculiar  regard  to  the  agricultural  interest 
(hear,  hear)  ;  and  I  for  one  felt  no  sympathy  for  them. 
I  could  not  vote  that  they  ought  to  have  even  the 
250,000/.  which  the  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  pro- 
posed they  should  have  granted  to  them,  because  I 
thought,  as  long  as  they  clung  to  this  protection  and 
insisted  upon  having  what  I  considered  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage against  their  fellow-countrymen,  they  had  no 
claim  for  having  a  peculiar  relaxation  of  burdens.  But, 
as  the  right  hon.  baronet  now  proposes  the  matter,  he 
really  would  have  little  more  surplus  to  give.    I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  fairly  so  much  as  the  500,000/.  or 
600,000/.  which  he  proposes.    I  confess  freely  that  if  I 
had  had  to  propose  a  scheme  upon  the  subject,  it  might 
have  differed  from  the  right  hon.  baronet's  scheme, 
but  that  there  would  not  have  been  any  more  very  ma- 
terial relief.   (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh.)    For  the  right 
hon.  baronet  has  this  alternative, — to  take  what  there  is 
of  surplus  in  the  Exchequer,  to  endeavour  to  lay  bur- 
dens, more  equally  which  are  now  unequal,  or  to  propose 
an  increase  of  taxation  more  severely  on  the  landed  in- 
terest.   Now,  that  increase  of  taxation,  I  think,  would 
be  a  most  inexpedient  course  ;  I  believe  it  would  expose 
the  landed  interest  to  very  great  unpopularity ;  I  believe 
nothing  they  could  gain  in  point  of  money  would  be 
equal  to  the  odium  which  would  attach  to  them,  if  it 
was  to  be  said  that  the  taxes  of  the  country  were  to  be 
increased  in  order  to  provide  a  compensation  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  (hear,  hear).    For  these  rea- 
sons, therefore,  I  say  at  once  that  I  concur  in  the  gene- 
ral sheme  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.    I  wish  that  the 
repeal  had  been  immediate  instead  of  deferred  (cheers); 
but  in  the  present  Etatc  of  affairs,   seeing  the  at- 
tachment there  is  on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  to  this  protective  system,  I  think  the  advan- 
tage so  great  of  getting  rid  of  that  system  as  respects 
corn  in  throe  years,  and  of  almost  every  other  protection 
giving  way  immediately  afterwards,  unless  it  be  really 
some  case  which  will  bear  argument,  that  I  am  unwil- 
ling to  disturb  in  any  way  the  settlement  of  this  question 
(renewed  cheers).    But  I  cannot  forbear  making  one 
remark  which  fell  from  the  hon.  member  for  Wakefield 
(Mr.  Lasccllcs)  with  regard  to  these  plans  proposed  by 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown.   The  hon.  member 
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said,  that  without  meaning  anything  (I  am  sure  he  did 
not)  discourteous  to  those  who  sit  here,  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  more  able  to  carry  these  mea- 
sures successfully  than  we  were  -likely  to  be.  Now, 
that  is  an  observation  which  compels  me  to  state,  that  I 
do  think  that  measures  of  the  same  kind  would  have 
been  successfully  carried,  if  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman and  those  who  sit  with  him  had  supported  plans 
brought  forward  by  those  who  are  his  political  opponents 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  support  plans  brought  for- 
ward by  ours  (cheers  and  counter-cheers).  This  matter 
of  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  as  it  has  been  very  justly 
stated,  I  think,  by  the  hon.  member  himself,  is  not  pro- 
perly one  of  those  questions  which  come  within  the  do- 
main of  paity.  When  Mr.  Huskisson  brought  forward 
his  plan,  many  of  those  who  sat  on  his  own  side  ot  the 
house  were  opposed  to  him  ;  many  of  us  who  sat  oppo- 
site to  him  gave  him  our  support.  Plans  of  moderating 
duties,  and  introducing  a  tendency  towards  Pree  Trade, 
are  not  properly  Whig  plans;  they  are  not  exclusively 
Tory  plans  (hear,  hear).  The  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite, when  Home  Secretary,  as  I  have  always  under- 
stood, and  as  he  himself  has  stated,  acted  most  cordially 
with  Mr.  Huskisson  in  the  promotion  of  those  measures. 
Bnt  when  the  Whig  party  were  in  power,  and  Lord 
Althorp  attempted  a  reduction  of  the  timber  duties,  he 
was  met  by  a  party  opposition  (hear,  hear).  In  1830, 
when  we  all  of  us  who  were  then  in  office,  two  Secre- 
taries of  State,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol voted  with  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton 
(Mr.  Villiers)  for  going  into  committee  to  consider  the 
Corn  Laws,  with  a  view,  as  we  all  stated,  of  proposing  a 
moderate  duty,  we  were  met,  then,  by  a  party  opposi- 
tion, which  prevented  us  going  into  committee  (hear, 
hear).  In  1841,  when  we  came  forward  as  a  govern- 
ment to  propose  reductions  with  regard  to  corn,  and 
sugar,  and  timber,  we  were  met  by  a  united  party,  con- 
taining many  members  who  represented  commercial  places 

 many,  who,  I  believe,  if  they  had  not  been  bound  by 

a  party  tie,  would  have  acted  according  to  their  convic- 
tions that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  their  constitu- 
ents that  more  free  principles  of  commerce  should  be 
adopted.  The  hon.  member  for  Wakefield  is  an  ho- 
nourable exception  to  that  remark  (hear,  hear).  He 

voted,  I  believe  he  frequently  has, — with  my  hon.  friend 

the  member  for  Wolverhampton,  when  he  proposed 
those  motions  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  of 
which  he  is  now  about  to  see  the  triumph  ;  and  I  con- 
gratulate my  hon.  friend  on  that  prospect  (cheers).  But 
I  think  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite,  and  those  who  with  him  had  learned 
sound  principles  of  commercial  freedom,  who  had  been 
colleagues  and  friends  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  those  principles  by  which  the  trade  of 
nations  ought  to  be  governed,  who  did  not  share  in  those 
principles  which  I  think  totally  unsound  and  erroneous 
•which  have  been  expressed  by  the  Opposition  to-night  ; 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  they  did  unite  in  party  votes  in 
order  to  defeat  plans  founded  on  those  sound  principles 
(hear,  hear).  My  opinion  is,  that  if  that  had  not  been 
the  ground  of  opposition,  if  the  Government  of  that  day 
had  been  defeated  in  any  other  manner,  and  those  mea- 
sures had  been  allowed  to  pass,  much  of  the  sufferings 
of  1842  and  1843  would  have  been  avoided  (hear, 
hear) ;  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  have  avoided  for 
himself  much  of  the  invective  and  the  reproach  now  cast 
upon  him,  as  having  betrayed  somebody  or  other  (hear, 
hear),  when  he  has  been,  if  not  consistent  with  the 
course  which  he  took  in  1841,  true  to  the  interests 
of  his  country  (cheers).  But,  Sir,  when  the  hon.  gentle- 
men, the  member  for  Wakefield,  tells  me  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  will  be  more  successful  in  car- 
rying these  plans  than  we  should,  I  say  again  that  it  is 
by  our  aid  (cheers),  and  in  consequence  of  the  conduct 
that  we  shall  pursue,  that  the  measure  will  attain  its 
success  (hear,  hear,  from  Sir  K.  Peel,  and  some  other 
members).  I  think  myself  bound  to  say  so,  in  justice 
to  those  who  act  with  me  ( hear,  hear).  And  if  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  the  glory  of  adopting  plans  of  com- 
mercial freedom  which  will  benefit  his  country,  which 
will  enable  the  poor  man  to  get  a  better  reward  for  his 
labour,  which  will  increase  the  demand  for  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  country,  and  which,  after  these  questions 
are  settled,  will,  I  hope,  open  the  way  to  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  people  of  this  country,  hitherto  pre- 
vented by  their  want  of  adequate  means  of  comfort 
(cheers ), — if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  the  glory  of 
carrying  a  measure  fraught  with  such  large  and  bene- 
ficial results,  let  ours  be  the  solid  satisfaction  that,  out 
of  office,  we  have  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  and  assisting  the  triumph  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown  (loud  and  continued  cheering). 

SirB.  Inolis  said  that  he  was  not  astonished  that  his 
noble  friend  who  had  just  sat  down  felt  gratified  that  the 
numerous  and  united  party  formerly  opposed  to  bim  should 
be  firing  at  each  other  (hear,  hear).  He  felt  some  surprise 
at  the  course  that  the  debate  had  taken,  and  at  the  apparent 
reluct  ance  of  bon.  members  to  address  the  house.  He  was 
not  surprised  that  his  honourable  friend  (the  member  for 
Wolverhampton)  rested  under  the  laurels  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  the  success  of  the  cause  which  he  had  so  long  ad- 
vocated ;  but  what  bad  become  of  the  new  converts  to  Free 
Trade  opinions  on  his  (Sir  R.Inglis's)  side  of  the  house 
(hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  He  did  not  wish  to  say  any 
thing  unkind  or  likely  to  excite  angry  or  personal  feelings, 
for  he  was  happy  that  the  debate  had  hitherto  been  con- 
ducted with  so  much  calmness  ;  but  he  could  not  help 
remarking  that  when  those  honourable  gentlemen  were 
aolong  silent,  his  noble  friend  came  to  the  rescue  (bear, 
bear).  His  noble  friend  objected  to  the  statement  of 
his  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Hampshire,  as  to  the 
difficulties  which  affected  labourers  engaged  in  agriculu^ 
in  comparison  with  those  engaged  in  manufactures,  but  the 
"b)e«i«ns  were  merely  assertion*,  and  could  not  be  termed 
arguments.  When  his  neble  friend,  the  member  for  Liver- 
poo  said  that  he  should  vote  for  this  measure,  he  (Sir  R. 
Jnglis;  felt  that  such  a  conclusion  was  at  direct  variance 


with  the  reasons  adduced  throughout  the  speech  of  bis 
noble'  friend  (hear,  hear).  A  more  able  speech  be  had 
never  beard  even  from  bis  noble  friend  himself,  and  he 
agreed  in  all  parts  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement 
at  the  close  of  it,  that  he  should  vote  for  the  measure 
(laughter).  He  would  now  detain  the  house  for  a  lew  mi- 
nutes while  he  went  into  the  general  question.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Minister  to  endeavour  to 
procure  an  adequate  supply  of  food  at.  the  most  equitable 
and  moderate  price.  Now,  he  would  take  the  protective 
system,  and  be  would  appeal  to  any  dispassionate  person 
whether  under  it,  in  this  country,  moderate  and  regular 
prices  were  not  general  ?  (Hear,  bear,  and  no,  no.) 
***** 

He  was  aware  that  some  persons  looked  upon  the  noble  lord 
the  member  for  London  as  if  he  were  an  ogre  (laughter.*), 
and  imagined  that  there  was  nothing  too  bad  for  bun  to  do 
(laughter)  ;  but  all  be  would  say  was,  that  he  preferred 
au  honest  enemy,  who  would  say  what  he  meant  to  do, 
than  one — it  was  not  for  him  to  say  au  enemy  (a  laugh) — 
than  one  who  would  not  at  once  take  that  open  course.  A 
great  party  had  been  broken  up  by  this  latter  course,  and 
however  he  might  deplore  that  occurrence,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  say  anything  which  could  create  an  unpleasant 
feeling,  but  he  could  not  avoid  remarking  that  he  would  ra- 
ther see  a  measure  of  this  nature  carried  by  honourable  mem- 
bers opposite.  At  what  time  was  this  measure  brought  for- 
ward ?  At  a  period  of  profound  peace  in  Ireland,  not  when, 
like  the  period  of  1708,  there  were  200,000  armed  men  iu  that 
country  (hear,  hear,  hear,  from  Sir  RobertPeel) — not  when, 
as  they  had  witnessed  three  years  ago,  that  country  was  dis- 
turbed by  monster  meetings  (hear,  hear,  from  Sir  R.  reel). 
How  was  England  situated  when  this  measure  was  brought 
forward  ?  England  was  in  a  state  of  almost  unexampled 
prosperity  in  every  department  of  industry,  and  that  prospe- 
rity, be  it  remembered,  had  grown  up  under  the  system  of 
protection.  There  was  no  breach  of  trade  in  England  which 
had  been  at  any  period  so  flourishing  as  in  1840.  Why,  then, 
was  this  measure  brought  forward  ?  Quieta  non  niovere 
was  a  good  motto.  Let  well  alone.  If  we  were  well,  why 
take  physic  and  die  (cheers  from  some  county  members)? 
He  saw  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
this  measure  was  proposed  which  could  be  any  justification 
of  such  a  change,  and  he  would,  therefore,  cordially  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  his  honourable  friend  the  member 
for  Bristol. 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice  next  rose,  but  he  spoke  in  so  low  a 
tone  as  to  be  nearly  inaudible.    He  expressed  his  decided 
advocacy  of  the  system  of  protection,  not  only  for  agricul- 
ture, but  for  every  other  branch  of  industrial  employment, 
all  of  which  had  long  flourished  unde.'  the  system  of  protec- 
tion.   Free  Trade  would,  in  Iris  opinion,  throw  land  out  of 
cultivation  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  foreign  corn 
imported.    It  had  been  said  that  America  would  take  our 
manufactures  in  exchange  for  her  corn ;  but  suppose  instead 
of  taking  our  manufactures  she  should  insist  on  having 
gold,  would  not  the  consequences  be  most  disastrous  to  this 
country  ?   And  he  was  putting  no  supposititious  case,  for  he 
would  ask  the  right  honourable  baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  whether  he  did  not  know  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  of  the  shipping  which  came  into  the 
port  of  London,  during  the  hist  quarter,  laden  with  corn, 
had  left  England  in  ballast;  or,  in  other  words,  with  English 
gold  in  exchange  for  their  corn.    He  thought  that  au  effi- 
cient change  would  be  secured  in  the  present  Corn  Lnw,  if 
they  would  take  the  averages  by  weight,  instead  of  by 
measure.   Bread  and  wheat  would  then  be  at  corresponding 
prices,  and  the  great  monopolies  in  Mark-lane  would  thus 
be  destroyed.    It  was  not  surprising  that  at  present  the 
farmers  of  England  were  in  great  doubt  and  anxiety.  No 
thing  could  be  worse  than  that  eternal  change  from  which 
they  had  of  late  suffered  so  much,  which  interfered  at  once 
with  the  process  of  farming,  and  with  the  regulations  of 
labour.    No  wonder  that  they  were  in  doubt,  when  the 
highest  in  the  land  were  changing  their  opinions  every  six 
months  with  respect  to  the  law  which  ruled  the  fanners' 
destiny  (hear,  hear).   As  to  the  fanners  of  England,  it  was 
much  the  same  to  them  in  the  end  whether  they  were  killed 
by  the  puncture  of  10,000  needles  or  by  the  deadly  thrust  of 
one  sword:  they  might  as  soon  die  by  the  manly  open  thrust 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Stockport,  as  by  the  mince- 
meat, ladylike  interference  of  the  right  honourable  baronet. 
But  the  right  honourable  baronet  having  been  placed  in  the 
high  position  which  he  now  occupied  by  the  exertions  of  the 
farmers,  could  not  be  surprised  if  they  now  turned  round, 
and  in  the  bitterness  of  their  feelings,  said — 
"  Blow,  blow  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude."  (cheers.) 
Mr.  S.  Herbert. — If  I  were  called  upon  to  cite  authority 
in  confirmation  of  my  opinions,  and  in  favour  of  the  expe 
diency  and  justice  of  the  course  which  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  are  prepared  to  adopt,  I  think,  of  all  the  speeches 
I  have  heard  this  evening,  I  should  select  the  two  last 
speeches  of  my  two  hon.  friends  as  those  which  furnish  the 
strongest  arguments  against  the  conclusions  which  they 
announce  as  their  convictions,  and  against  the  course  which 
they  intend  to  take  on  the  present  question.   An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show,  in  a  speech  mixed  up  with  much 
hostile  feeling  and  prejudice  against  the  conduct  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  there  are  no  circumstances  ex- 
isting in  this  country  which  call  for  legislative  interference 
— still  less  that  there  are  grounds  for  interference  to  stop 
the  usual  course  of  law — that  nothing  has  occurred,  either 
in  this  country  or  in  Ireland  which  could  have  justified  all 
parties  iu  stepping  out  of  their  previous  course,  and  an- 
nouncing a  great  change  of  opiiuons — a  change  of  opinions 
forced  upon  them  by  different  circumstances,  which  no  one 
by  possibility  could  have  contemplated.    I  wish  I  could 
agree  with  my  hon.  friend  that  there  was  not  in  Ireland  any 
such  cause  for  interference — that  there  was  no  cause  for 
anxiety,  none  to  justify  any  extreme  step  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment, none  to  justify  Ministers  in  proposing  to  change 
the  laws  wliich  regulate  the  importation  of  food.    The  hon. 
gentleman  tells  us — and  he  selects  an  electoral  district  in 
illustration — that  there  was  a  larger  crop  than  the  average 
sowed  in  Ireland,  and  therefore  the  loss  was  not  so  great  as 
the  increase  which  the  unusual  fertility  of  the  fields  pro- 
duced.   (A  voice,  "  Yes,  but  potatoes.")    Yes,  but  potatoes 
are  a  prime  article  of  food  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
disconnect  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  from  this  question 
of  food.    It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  expatiate  upon  the 
misery  of  a  population  depending  upon  that  kind  of  food  ex- 
clusively.   We  have  this  year  a  signal  instance  of  the  state 
to  which  a  population  may  be  reduced  when  it  depends  on 
such  a  kind  of  food  for  subsistence,  and  when  that  food  is 
not  susceptible  of  keeping  from  one  harvest  to  another.  The 
commissioners,  referring  to  the  opinion  that  upon  the  whole 


the  potato  crop  this  year  was  a  very  large  one,  said — "  We 
regret  to  add  that  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  proof 
of  this,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  that  the  crop  was 
small,  and  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  it  is  below  the  average ; 
but  we  linve  also  seen  it  to  be  heavy,  and  we  therefore  con- 
clude that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  an  average  crop."  From  first 
to  last  1  muMt  say  that  the  reports  which  the  Government 
has  received  from  the  constabulary  and  from  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  were  most  creditable  to  their  judgment  iu  this 
respect,  that  as  they  never  gave  in  to  the  panic  at  first,  they 
never  gave  in  to  the  fool's  paradise  at  last.  They  never  gave 
in  to  the  statement  that  there  were  no  sound  potatoes  left. 
They  never  misinformed  the  Government,  and  they  never 
in  that  reaction  of  the  public  mind — to  wliich  perhaps  they 
are  more  subject  in  Ireland  than  in  other  parte  of  the  empire 
— fled  to  the  other  extreme,  and  told  the  Government  that  no 
danger  was  to  he  apprehended.  So  far  as  the  failure  of  the 
crop  in  Ireland  is  concerned,  I  wish  I  stood  here 
in  the  position  of  being  obliged  to  state  that 
the  reports  by  which  we  have  been  guided  are 
fallacious,  our  judgment  erroneous,  our  precautions  unne- 
cessary. ^On  the  contrary,  I  fear  that  any  inquiry  you  may 
institute  will  give  a  fearful  and  melancholy  corroboration  of 
the  facts  on  which  we  have  acted,  and  that  our  judgment  will 
be  proved  true  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which  none  can 
regret  more  warmly  than  we  do.  Potatoes  are  also  a  staple 
article  offood  in  the  west  of  England ;  their  use  has  increased 
there  almost  as  much  as  in  Ireland.  iS  o  man  has  put  more 
strongly  than  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London,  the 
paradoxes  of  a  scarcity  of  food  with  cheapness,  owing  to 
the  inferiority  of  what  is  produced.  So  the  averages  of  corn 
were  depressed  last  season  by  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
grain  I  do  not  stand  on  a  point  of  consistency  when  I 
frankly  avow  that  I  think  the  law  of  1842  has  failed  (  cheers) 
—that  the  first  time  it  was  tested  by  adverse  circumstances 
it  failed,  and  signally  failed.  For  short  harvests  the  law  of 
1842  would  have  worked,  for  it  was  a  mitigation  of  the 
principle  of  protection  (cheers).  Hon.  gentlemen  forget 
that  the  whole  object  of  the  Corn  Law  enacted  in  1815  was 
to  effect  the  transition  from  the  high  prices  of  war  to  the  low 
prices  of  peace.  Every  statesman  altered  it.  How  ?  To 
increase  protection  ?  No  ;  but  to  cany  out  the  principle  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  it  originated.  Seeing  the  existing 
state  of  matters,  seeing  the  law  had  failed  of  its  purpose,  that 
food  was  deficient  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality — that 
the  deficiency  was  common  to  the  whole  of  Europe — that  in 
consequence  of  that  deficiency  other  countries  opened  then- 
ports  for  importation  of  grain — while  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
others  had  closed  theirs  against  exportations  of  grain— that 
other  countries  on  which  we  haddependedforsupplies  had  be- 
come competitors  against  us  for  the  purchase  of  grain— under 
these  circumstances  I  thought,  with  others  in  her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  steps  for  meeting 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  country  was  labouring.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  from  the  hon.  member  for  Somerset  that  he 
is  not  one  who  was  adverse  to  opening  the  ports — that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  oppose  such  a  measiu-e  if  its  necessity 
were  absolutely  shown.  I  regret,  even  now,  that  the  course 
we  then  contemplated  was  not  adopted.  I  think  that  in 
cases  of  public  emergency,  promptness  and  vigour  ought  to 
be  exercised  ("  hear,  hear,"  from  the  Opposition  benches). 
I  thought,  under  these  circumstances,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment at  once  took  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  these 
measures,  the  battle  would  have  been  half  won  (hear,  hear). 
I  knew  this,  moreover,  and  say  what  gentlemen  may  in  this 
house  they  will  not  persuade  me  to  the  contrary — that  the 
gentry  and  agriculturists  of  England  were  not  men  to  set  up 
their  pecuniary  or  other  interests  in  opposition  to  the  public 
advantage  (hear).  My  noble  friend,  the  member  for  Liver- 
pool, (to  whose  speech,  though  it  has  been  claimed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  I  also  may 
lay  claim,  because  I  think  it  proves  the  accuracy 
of  our  anticipations  of  the  results  of  Free  Trade), 
expressed  with  some  earnestness  his  regret  that  this 
measure  should  have  been  proposed  by  the  Government 
of  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel).  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  I  held  the  same  opinion ;  and  that  I 
strongly  advocated  the  necessity  of  this  measure  being  en- 
trusted to  other  hands  than  ours.  The  noble  lord  opposite 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  has  spoken  in  terms  of  some  bitterness  of 
past  differences  on  this  subject.  But  those  differences  did 
not  relate  to  the  question  of  protection  or  no  protection,  but 
to  the  relative  advantages  of  a  fixed  duty  and  a  sliding  scale. 
The  noble  lord  is  a  recent  convert  to  Free  Trade ;  but  I  think 
that,  as  latterly  he  has,  from  his  party  connexions,  been  so 
much  mixed  up  with  the  cause,  he  had  a  better  right  than  we 
had  to  bring  forward  this  measure,  and  I,  for  one,  shoidd 
have  been  heartily  glad  if  he  had  undertaken  its  conduct 
(hear,  hear).  I  regretted  to  hear  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  use  an  expression — whether  inadvertently  or  not  I 
am  uncertain — intimating  that  if  we  had  offered  to  support 
him,  as  he  is  about  to  support  us,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  cany  this  measure.  I  observed  that  the  expression  to 
which  I  refer  was  received  with  a  cheer  by  hon.  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side,  as  if  they  thought  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  conduct  of  the  two  great  parties  in  this 
bouse  on  the  question  now  under  discussion ;  and  I  must 
say  that  I  think  no  distinction  could  be  made  more  unfair, 
than  that  which  is  thus  attempted  to  be  drawn.  The  noble 
lord  said,  in  allusion  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Wakefield,  who  questioned  the  power  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet  ( Sir  R.  Peel)  to  carry  this  measure,  that  if  we  had 
offered  bim  the  same  support  he  is  prepared  to  give  us,  he 
would  have  been  as  well  able  as  we  are  to  pass  this  propo- 
sition. 

Lord  J.  Russell. — I  alluded  to  the  year  1841.  I  did  not 
refer  to  anything  that  has  occurred  recently. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  continued — Then  I  have  misunderstood 
the  noble  lord  ;  but  I  must  say  that  the  support  we  volun^ 
teered  to  bim  was  spontaneously  and  cordially  tendered,  and 
we  stated  to  the  noble  lord  the  grounds  on  which  we  felt 
that  a  private  concert  between  the  leaders  of  parties  would  . 
have  been  resented  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  in- 
fringement of  their  rigLis  of  free  deliberation.  The  noble 
lord  admitted  the  truth  and  soundness  of  those  arguments ; 
but  I  will  say,  for  my  right  hon.  fnend  and  myself,  that  no 
support  could  have  been  more  cordially  and  heartily  given, 
than  that  which  we  tendered  to  him.  When  I  hear  asser- 
tions as  to  the  effect  the  measure  suggested  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  is  to  produce  upon  the  agricultural  interest  in 
this  country,  I  wish  hon.  members  would  show  us  how  we 
are  to  be  ruined  by  a  more  extended  commerce,  and  from 
what  countries  the  abundant  supplies  of  wheat  they  anti- 
cipate are  to  be  imported.  I  heard  an  hon.  gentleman  say,  a 
short  time  since,  that  wheat  could  be  imported  into  Loudon 
from  Poland  at  30s.  per  quarter.  Such  a  thing  certainly  has 
not  yet  happened.  If  you  go  to  Dantzic  you  may  buy  Polish 
wheat,  but  I  doubt  whether  you  would  get  it  at  aiiything  like 
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so  cheap  a  rate  as  the  hon.  member  anticipates.  I  am  afraid, 
if  he  enters  into  auy  contract  of  that  description,  that  ruin 
will  fall  upon  himself  rather  than  upon  the  agricultural  in 
terest.    In  Dantzic  the  prices  of  wheat  are  now  as  high  as 
they  are  in  London;  and  whenever  there  is,  in  that  place, 
the  slightest  demand  for  wheat,  the  price  rises  rapidly.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  these  producing  countries  the 
fluctuations  in  price  arise  from  two  different  causes ;  from  the 
nature  of  their  harvests,  and  from  our  demand.    One  place 
from  which  a  very  large  supply  of  corn  is  expected,  which 
might,  it  is  supposed,  interfere  materially  with  our  own  pro- 
duce, is  Odessa.    I  have  made  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  the 
mar  kets  there,  and  I  find  that  the  price  has  frequently  been 
30s.,  31s.,  and  32s.  per  quarter.   At  Malta,  which  is  supplied 
with  Odessa  wheat,  the  average  price  is  about  328.  or  o.'Js. ; 
and  the  costof  the  transit  of  that  wheat  to  this  country  would 
bring  it  to  a  price  at  which  it  could  scarcely  enter  into  com- 
petition with  our  own.    (The  right  hon.  gentleman  here 
spoke  for  some  moments  in  so  low  and  indistinct  a  tone, 
that  it  was  impossible  in  the  gallery  to  collect  the  purport  of 
several  of  his  observations.)    You  will  find  it  impossible 
that  any  great  quantity  of  corn  can  he  brought  here  from 
Dantzic  or  Odessa  to  compete  successfully  \vith*our  home 
produce;  and  those  are  the  two  great  continental  ports 
from, which  importations  are  expected.    Spain,  where  corn 
can  be  produced  cheaper  perhaps  than  in  any  other  country, 
receives  large  importations  from  America.    Great  apprehen- 
sions are  also  entertained  of  the  extensive  importations  of 
corn  anticipated  from  the  United  States.    I  find  that  in 
Ohio,  the  largest  and  most,  fertile  state  in  the  Union,  the 
population  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  the  production. 
The  population  has  increased  from  -15,000  in  1800  to  nearly 
2,000,0110  at  the  present  time.    The  total  exports  of  flour 
and  wheat,  from  the  United  States,  have  been  gradually 
diminishing  for  the  last  15  years.   It  is  time  now  that  we 
should  allay  the  apprehensions  which  exist  on  this  subject ; 
that  we  should  prevent  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  from 
being  scared  from  their  propriety  by  alarms  which  are 
founded  in  delusion.    I  found,  in  considering  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country,  that  a  state  of  things  existed 
which  promised  a  succession  of  high  prices  for  one,  two,  or 
more  years.    I  saw  that  a  great  change  of  opinion  had 
taken  place  in  the  public  mind  on  this  question.  I 
found  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  even  in  the 
opinions  of  the  agriculturists  themselves  ;  and  that  among 
the  tenant-farmers  there  was  an  impression,  which  I  have 
heard  them  express  frequently  in  strong  language,  that  this 
is  a  landlord's  question.   An  hon.  gentleman  who  has 
spoken  to-night,  has  said  he  considers  that  any  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  produce  must  be  divided  between  the 
landlords  and  the  tenants — that  it  must  affect  the  rent  of  the 
one  as  well  as  the  profits  of  the  other.    The  tenants  had 
taken  lenses  on  what  was  called  the  Act  of  Parliament 
prices.    The  market  price  was  below  the  Act  of  Parliament 
price,  and  the  landlord  got  the  benefit  of  the  difference.  Sir, 
I  felt  that  if  these  opinions  were  prevalent  among  fanners 
holding  large  quantities  of  land,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  the  existing  system.    The  supporters  of  that  sys- 
tem said,  "  Let  us  be  quit  of  that  which  is  so  uncertain, 
which  depends  on  Parliamentary  majorities,  the  caprices  of 
members  of  Parliament,  the  turns  of  public  affairs ;  let  us 
trust  to  our  own  skill,  capital,  and  industry,  and  then  we 
shall  have  nothing  to  complain  of.   At  all  events  it  will  be 
better  than  a  state  of  uncertainty."  These  were  the  opinions 
of  the  occupying  tenants  ;  and  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  la- 
bourers, I  appeal  to  every  agricultural  gentleman  whether 
they  do  not  entertain  similar  opinions  (hear,  hear,  from  the 
Opposition  side).    Sir,  a  meeting  took  place  in  my  county 
(hear) — a  meeting  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  a  different 
sense  by  different  parties  in  this  house  (hear,  hear).  Now, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  deny — indeed,  I  think  on  the  face  of 
the  resolutions  agreed  to  at  that  meeting  it  is  obvious  that 
those  resolutions  were  not  drawn  up  by  working  men,  that 
the  proceedings  were  pre-organised  and  contrived  by  others 
(hear).    But  this  I  am  bound  to  state,  that  the  statements 
of  those  working  meu  as  to  the  difficulties  they  labour  under 
were  correct  (hear,  hear).    I  live  in  the  midst  of  a  popula- 
tion as  to  whom  I  scarcely  know  how  they  exist  (hear). 
That  is  a  question  which  has  disturbed  more  men's  minds 
than  mine.    Sir,  honourable  gentlemen,  my  colleagues,  have 
thought,  and  thought  painfully,  on  these  things.  They 
have  said,  "  I  don't  care  what  change  you  make.    I  defy 
you  to  make  their  condition  worse."   I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  would  say,  as  hon.  gentlemeu  opposite  would, 
that  this  state  of  things  is  the  effect  of  the  protective  sys  • 
tern.    But,  at  the  same  time,  although  it  may  not  have 
been  the  cause  of  these  things,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  may 
not  help  to  remove  them.    I  will  read  to  the  house  a  letter 
I  received  to-day  from  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  who  farms 
what  is  called  "  high  farms,"  who  manures  his  laud  highly, 
and  is  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject  : — "  I  am  quite  sure 
that  if  the  Wiltshire  hills  were  farmed  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  as  under  the  proposed  measure  I  hope  they  will  be,  you 
would  not  find  a  labourer  unemployed  in  the  whole  county. 
Light  land  farmers  attach  too  much  importance  to  their 
wheat  crops  ;  they  grow  corn  on  too  large  a  proportion  of 
their  farm,  and  do  not  consume  half  enough  on  their  laud 
by  stock,  viz, — they  ought  to  produce  more  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork,  and  less  grain.    I  can,  Sir,  give  you  an  example  how- 
far  good  and  high  farming  permanently  improves  the  soil. 
There  was  a  common  field  in  Berkshire  which  was  occupied 
by  several  persons, — one  of  whom  was  a  bilker  who  hud 
three  acres  in  different  parts  of  the  field.    He  used  to  fatten 
a  great  many  pigs,  which  made  much  very  rich  manure  ;  this 
he  applied  very  liberally  to  his  land — and,  although  it  is  10 
years  since  the  field  was  divided,  yet  the  baker's  acres  may 
be  discovered  at  this  day  by  the  most  casual  observer,  from 
their  increased  and  surpassing  fertility, — thus  proving  not 
only  the  advantages  of  this  high  system  of  cultivation,  but 
the  necessity  of  a  long  tenure  to  enable  the  farmer  to  obtain 
such  a  full  return  as  his  energy  and  capital  so  well  merit.  By 
compliance  with  the  conditions  I  have  above  mentioned 
the  landlords'  rentals  will  not  be  decreased,  but  their 
tenants  will    be  prosperous,  and   their   labourers  em- 
ployed  at  good    wages.     Another  argument  which  is 
used     by     the     Opponents    of    Free    Trade    is,  'the 
reduction    which  it  will    cause   in    the  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,'  founding  this  opinion  on  the  fal- 
lacy that  the  price  of  labour  varies  with  the  price  of  wheat. 
Now,  my  own  experience  fully  controverts  this  statement ; 
for,  since  I  have  been  in  Wiltshire,  I  have  sold  wheat  as 
high  as  7Hs.  and  as  low  as  -10s.  per  quarter,  and  have  only 
paid  two  rates  of  wages,  i.  c,  9s.  and  8s.  per  week,  a  varia- 
tion by  no  means  commensurate  with  that  of  the  proposed 
standard;  and  I  cannot  but  think,  if  the  condition  I  have 
spoken  of  before  were  complied  with,  that  the  increased  de- 
mand for  labour  arising  from  the  safer  employment  of  more 
capital  on  our  farms,  and  the  general  better  cultivation  of 


them,  will  more  than  counterbalance  the  slight  difference  in 
wages  which  so  large  a  variation  in  the  price  of  wheat  may 
have  caused."  There  has  been  much  misapprehension  on 
this  subject,  because  hon.  gentlemen  will  draw  deductions 
from  what  falls  under  their  own  eye  rather  than  from  a  ge- 
neral new.  It  is  ineontestible  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  we  have  lately  had  additional  proofs  of  it,  that  so  far 
from  wages  fluctuating  with  the  price  of  food,  the  price  of 
food  rises  while  wages  fall.  When  a  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat 
takes  place  wages  will  fall,  but  when  the  price  of  wheat 
rises,  wages  do  not  rise  in  proportion  (hear).  Well,  sir,  for 
these  reasons,  and  seeing  these  changes  of  opinion  among 
the  very  classes  who  profess  to  support  those  laws,  I  first 
thought  that  they  were  not  maintainable,  but  still  more,  I 
considered  that  they  ought  not  to  be  maintained,  because 
being  no  longer  accepted  by  the  community  they  became 
most  unjust.  That  this  was  a  time  for  making  the  change 
with  the  least  prospect  of  the  infliction  of  suffering  was  an 
additional  reason  why  it  should  take  place.  But  I  confess 
other  reasons  more  cogent  than  thes;,  than  a  desire  for  the 
extension  of  commerce,  or  to  avoid  scarcity ;  I  felt  that  it 
was  more  consistent  with  honour  (a  loud  cry  of  Oh,  oh! 
from  the  Ministerial  side ).  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  after 
a  short  pause  continued.  Hon.  gentlemen  may  have  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  from  myself  on  these  subjects — (the  rest 
of  the  sentence  was  inaudible.)  I  was  speaking  not  of  the 
honour  of  the  Government,  nor  of  my  own  personal  houour 
— I  hold  that,  as  far  as  my  personal  honour  is  concerned,  I 
did  that  which  was  consistent  with  the  conduct  of  an  honest 
man.  After  much  doubt  on  a  question  on  which  I  had  en- 
tertained fixed  opinions,  reluctantly,  slowly,  I  changed  my 
opinions;  I  did  not  make  light  of  party  engagements;  I  saw 
these  evils;  I  knew  the  intimidation  that  would  arise;  I 
knew  of  the  threats  that  would  be  held  out  of  what  I  should 
experience  if  I  visited  my  constituents,  because  I  had  chosen, 
in  the  exercise  of  ray  duty,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science rather  than  of  personal  interest; — I  speak  in  no  tone 
of  bravado,  for  if  such  a  punishment  were  to  be  indicted  on 
me  it  would  be  to  me  a  matter  of  the  deepest  mortification; 
hut  I  counted  the  cost  of  these  things  (hear,  hear).  I 
knew  that  my  duty  to  the  country  required  that  I  should 
not  stand  here  as  the  delegate  of  a  mere  local  interest,  to 
make  a  scramble  with  other  delegates  to  get  as  much  as  I 
could  from  the  general  pickings  ;  I  thought  that  such  a  po- 
sition it  would  be  disgraceful  in  me  to  hold,  and  one  which 
my  constituents  never  dreamt  of  imposing  on  me,  and,  there- 
upon I  acted  as  I  have  done.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  much, 
sir,  for  my  personal  honour.  (Hear.)  The  honour  I  spoke 
of  was  that  of  the  landed  interest  only.  (Hear.)  I  say, 
now  is  the  time  to  concede  with  honour,  when  there  is  no 
appearance  that  your  concession  is  extorted  by  violence. 
There  is  no  danger  from  agitation  at  your  doors.  Arguments 
you  have  had  which  I  confess  have  great  weight  in  my 
mind;  but  the  amount  of  the  agitation  of  the  League,  led, 
though  it  has  been,  by  men  of  the  greatest  ability,  has  been 
much  overrated.  Like  the  armies  we  see  paraded  on  the 
stage,  the  same  men  have  served  for  the  same  parts  many 
times  over.  The  agitation  of  the  League  has  not  been  that 
of  masses,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  former  agi- 
tations. It  has  been  an  agitation  not  of  force,  but  of  reason. 
Ifyoudonot  now  yield  to  reason,  to  that  agitation  some 
day  force  may  be  added,  and  then  you  will  yield,  not  as  now, 
with  houour,  but  with  loss  of  station,  influence,  and  charac- 
ter. I  now  come  to  a  ground  I  wish  to  touch  upon,  and 
which  I  frankly  avow  to  you  is  with  me  a  stronger  motive 
than  all  why  we  should  set  ourselves  free  from  the  continuance 
of  this  law.  The  public  mind  is  not  in  the  state  it  was  in  in 
IS! -j.  At  that  time  these  matters  were  so  little  understood 
that  those  gentlemen  who  were  the  heads  of  the  party  who 
brought  forward  this  question,  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  men 
of  that  time,  brought  it  forward  as  an  exception  to  a  re- 
cognized principle.  It  has  been  so  dealt  with  ever  since. 
In  1811,  when  the  noble  lord  opposite  brought  forward  his 
budget,  I  frankly  avowed  my  complete  adhesion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Free  Trade,  but  I  objected  to  the  mode  of  their  ap- 
plication to  corn.  I  said  that  corn  was  an  exception  from 
them  on  account  of  the  rapidity  w  ith  which  they  would  be 
applied.  But  now  the  public  mind  is  enlarged  upon  the 
subject  (loud  cheers).  You  have  men  of  all  classes,  of  all 
shades,  and  of  all  colours,  and  engaged  in  all  domestic  pur- 
suits, beginning  to  think  that  one  portion  of  the  community 
has  a  benefit  over  another.  Then,  if  we  are  to  stand  upon 
such  ground  as  that,  we  staud  upon  a  mine,  upon  a  rotten 
footing,  and  we  cannot  maintain  it  (hear,  hear).  Talk  of 
party,  the  hon.  gentleman  says  that  the  party  is  broken  up. 
I  do  not  admit  that  this  party,  Conservative  party  or  Tory 
party — call  it  by  what  name  you  will — is  bound  together  by 
no  greater  object  than  a  Customs'  duty  upon  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn.  Look  at  the  intention  of  these  laws.  Was 
it  party  intention  ?  We  have  had  Corn  Laws  ever  since 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  why  were  they  granted  ?  For 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  importation  of  foreign  pro- 
duce. I  could  show  you  cases  when  the  duty  was  no  higher 
than  6d.  a  quarter, — when  the  laws  were  suspended,  and  the 
ports  were  opened.  But  it  has  been  said  that  party  is  part 
of  our  constitution.  I  think  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  our  constitution  (hear,  hear).  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  constitution  of  this  country  ren 
dered  more  democratic  than  it  is.  I  cannot  thiuk  that  the 
public  mind  wishes  it  to  be  more  democratic  than  it  is.  I 
think  late  events  have  rather  shown  that  the  mantles  of  des- 
potic kings  who  disgraced  the  world  have  fallen  on  democra- 
tic ratherthan  on  temperate  and  mixed  Governments  (hear). 
I  wish  to  see  the  aristocratic  element  preserved  in  our  con- 
stitution ;  and  therefore  I  say,  do  not  peril  it  ou  a  question 
in  which  your  motives  may  be  impugned  (hear,  hear) 
when  once  you  are  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  these  laws  are 
not  for  the  good  of  the  community.  I  say  that,  with  that 
opinion,  no  earthly  power  can  induce  me  to  rise  from  this 
bench  to  defend  them.  They  may  say  that  the  country  gen- 
tlemen are  a  party  having  great  power  and  influence;  that 
that  power  and  influence  have  been  given  to  us  to  he  exer- 
cised for  the  public  good ;  but  that  we  have  used  it  for  the 
increase  of  our  incomes.  I  cannot  deny  that  these  laws  have 
that  effect ;  but  I  say  I  should  sit  with  shame  upon  my  face 
were  I  to  hear  such  an  accusation  made,  and  were  I  uuablo 
to  refute  it  (hear  ).  Hon.  members  must  recollect  that  great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  last  50  years  in  the  social 
constitution  of  this  country  ;  that  the  manufacturing  power 
had  increased  to  an  enormous  degree;  you  may  dislike  the 
effect  of  it — you  may  think  it  congregates  together  great 
masses  of  men — that  you  have  less  security  for  their  mora- 
lity and  welfare;  but  depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  power  you  can- 
not check  or  control ;  it  has  become  a  permanent  element 
in  our  society;  it  has  great  wealth,  and  offers  great  employ- 
ment ;  it  is  a  source  of  that  commerce  which  has  maintained 
our  colouiul  empire  and  given  us  the  dominion  we  possess 
tliroughout  the  m  orb,!,  -tou  must  recollect,  too,  that  it  is  now, 


as  it  has  always  been,  the  great  source  of  our  maritime  power, 
and  you  must  also  recollect  that  if  you  intend  to  maintain 
this  great  empire,  and  think  as  I  do,  that  it  is  possible  to 
carry  its  free  institutions,  and  temperate  liberties,  and  re- 
formed faith  to  other  pails  of  the  globe,  it  is  by  these  hum- 
ble means  that  you  are  enabled  to  do  it — it  is  by  extending 
your  commerce  that  you  are  able  to  carry  your  institutions 
into  every  part  of  the  world,  and  to  civilise  and  exalt  the  re- 
motest and  the  wildest  regions  (cheers).   You  must  re- 
collect, too,  that  men  who  give  you  these  benefits  are  en- 
titled not  only  to  a  full  share  of  what  they  contribute  to 
posterity,  but  to  a  full  share  also  of  the  advantages  of  the 
State  (hear,  hear).    My  noble  friend  who  opened  the  dis-' 
cussion  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  one  of  those  elo- 
quent and  graceful  speeches  so  characteristic  of  him  (hear), 
pointed  out  how  if  your  interest  is  a  commercial  interest,  if 
your  interest  be  to  have  peace,  security,  and  the  maintenance 
of  your  institutions,  that  is  most  likely  to  be  secured.  You 
must  recollect  that  those  gentlemen  whose  pursuits  depend 
so  much  upon  public  tranquillity  are  the  best  auxiliaries  for 
maintaining  those  things  under  which  this  empire  has  so 
long  flourished — those  institutions  which  do  not  depend 
upon  customs'  duties,  but  which  have  grown  with  the  growth 
of  this  country,  that  require  to  be  constantly  amended,  but 
with  a  tender  and  reverential  hand.    I  wish  to  see  the  two 
interests  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  united.    If  there 
has  been  a  fault  of  legislation  it  is  not  a  fault  on  either  side; 
but  I  wait  to  see  these  two  knitted  together.    I  believe  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  have  a  tendency  to  cement 
the  two.  I  believe  that  the  proposals  of  the  Government, 
being  involved  in  a  large  and  comprehensive  scheme,  will 
produce  a  change  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  little  loss  or 
suffering  to  the  interests  affected:  and  I  believe  further,  that 
when  the  country  shall  have  maturely  considered  them,  and 
when  the  constituencies  more  exclusively  agricultural  shall 
have  calmly  considered  them,  they  will  think  that  those  pro- 
posals offer  a  means  of  escaping  from  that  protection  which 
they  no  longer  require,  that  they  have  the  means  of  attach- 
ing to  themselves  large  masses  of  men  who  have  been  taught 
by  circumstances  to  be  almost  hostile  to  them;  that  they  may 
follow  their  pursuits  without  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
the  loss  attendant  upon  them  from  which  they  have  hitherto 
suffered,  (hear,  hear).   I  should  lament,  |moreover,  to  see 
the  class  to  which  you  and  I  belong,  and  which  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  noblest  spheres  of  usefulness  that  exists 
in  private  life  in  any  country  in  the  world — I  mean  a  class  of 
English  country  gentlemen — debased  in  any  way,  or  lose 
its  natural   influence,  and  I  know  no  way  in  which 
that  influence  can  be  so  weakened  as  by  your  maintenance 
of  a  law,  from  which,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe  you  derive 
no  advantage  whatsoever,  but  which  I  consider  to  be  unjust 
and  impolitic,  and  must  lower  you  in  public  estimation,  by 
giving  to  those  who  watch  your  proceedings  false,  but  I  ad- 
mit, most  injurious,  notions  as  to  the  motives  by  which  you  ; 
are  actuated.   You  have  now  an  opportunity  of  repairing  the  i 
greatest  error  ever  committed  by  any  body  of  men  (loud 
cheers  from  the  Opposition.)    I  may  assert  that  the  gentry 
of  tins  country  have  been  distinguished  from  those  of  aU.  ' 
other  countries  in  the  world  as  having  never  been  the  advo-  ' 
cates  of  disgraceful  immunities;  while  other  aristocracies  < 
have  been  the  sycophants  of  courts,  they  have  borne  the  chief 
burdens  of  the  State  ;  they  have  given  to  the  State  their  ser- 
vice  and  their  blood  and  treasure,  and  from  them  have  sprung 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  field,  the  church,  or  in  • 
the  walks  of  science,  this  country  has  ever  produced.    I  am  ; 
anxious  that  our  character  should  be  maintained  (hear,  hear). 
Honourable  gentlemen  laughed  just  now,  but  I  do  think  that  ! 
the  law  of  1815  was  a  great  error  (hear,  hear).   We  offer  i 
you  the  means  of  repairing  it.    I  trust  you  will  accept  it.  | 
For  myself,  my  own  mind  has  for  some  time  been  firmly  i 
mode  up  to  it.    I  believe  the  measures  we  propose  will  be  ' 
for  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  the  community.    I  have  con-  ' 
fideuce  in  their  success  in  this  house ;  I  have  confidence  in  ! 
the  results  that  will  follow  from  them ;  and  I  leave  them  in 
your  hands,  with  the  earnest  and  sincere  hope  that  without 
previous  bias,  without  party  or  resentful  feeling,  and  believ- 
ing that  they  are  for  the  interest  of  yourselves,  as  well  as  of 
the  community  at  large,  you  will  sanction  the  measures 
which  the  Government  have  proposed  to  you  for  the  public 
good,  and  for  the  public  good  alone  (loud  cheers). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien,  the  debate  was 
then  adjourned. 

THE  ADJOURNED  DEBATE— TUESDAY. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cardwell  the  order  of  the  day  for 
resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Customs  and  Corn 
Importation  Act  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  Ebringtox  presented  a  petition,  as  we  understood, 
from  tenant  farmers,  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Coral 
Laws. 

Mr.  S.  O'Brien  was  reminded  by  the  petition  now  pre- 
sented by  the  noble  lord  of  the  statement  put  forth  last 
night  by  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London, 
that  the  farmers  of  this  country  were  now  in  favour  of  an 
immediate  repeal  of  the  duties  on  corn,  if  they  had  not  pre- 
viously made  up  their  minds  to  that  extent ;  and  that  the 
noble  lord  pressed  upon  her  Majesty's  Government  to  take 
the  propriety  of  immediate  repeal  into  their  serious  consi- 
deration, now  that  the  Government  measure  had  been  laid 
before  the  farmers  and  the  country,  and  that  a  general  opi- 
nion had  been  expressed  in  its  favour.  Now,  whether- 
there  was  a  general  opinion  among  those  farmers  to  whom 
the  noble  lord  referred  in  favour  of  that  measure  he  would 
not  take  upon  him  to  say,  nor  would  he  pronounce  auy  opi- 
nion on  the  matter;  but  he  would  only  say  that  the  parties 
to  whom  the  noble  lord  referred  did  not  express  the  opinion 
of  the  farmers  generally  upon  this  question  (hear).  He 
had  some  hope  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  house  and 
the  country  to  a  full  explanation  of  their  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  had  not  changed  his  opinions  upon  this  matter; 
and  what  he  had  said  before  he  should  probably  say  now. 
What  the  documents  were  to  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Bolton  alluded,  he  was  not  aware;  but  at  all  events  his  sen- 
timents remained  the  same  as  they  were  last  year.  His  hon,- 
friend  (Mr.  S.  Herbert),  who  spoke  last  night,  had  not  only 
felt  it  his  duty  to  announce  the  change  of  his  opinions  in  re- 
ference to  this  great  question,  but  had  uttered  a  sentiment 
the  end  of  which  was  drowned  by  the  cheers  from  that  side 
of  the  house,  that  the  law  of  1815  was  the  greatest  error  this 
country  ever  saw  (hear,  hear;.  That  law  might  be  the 
greatest  error  ever  perpetrated  in  this  country;  but  he  looked 
to  that  side  of  the  house  and  asked,  if  it  was  the  greatest 
error,  who  were  those  who  had  been  hitherto  injuring  the 
landed  interest  of  this  country  not  to  revoke  the  error,  but  to 
persevere  in  it  and  maintain  it  (hear,  hear)  ?  The  right 
liou.  gentleman  said  that  now  he  gave  them  au  opportunity 
of  revoking  that  error.  Obliged  as  they  were  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  right  hou.  gentleman,  he  must  say,  however,  that  this 
was  not  the  first  opportunity  given  to  the  country  gentlemen 
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to  repair  that  error,  if  error  it  was.  The  hon.  member  for 
Wolverhampton  had  often  afforded  them  that  opportunity, 
but  thev  had  always  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  and 
the  most  powerful  and  skilful  reasons  why  they  would  not 
avail  themselves  of  it  were  the  reasons  that  had  been  given 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (hear).  Now,  though  it  might 
be  extremely  distasteful  to  his  friends  of  the  Government,  to 
whom  he  was  prepared  to  address  himself,  he  trusted  he 
might  be  permitted  to  do  so  for  a  few  moments.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  if  he  changed  his  opi- 
nions he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  did  not  rise  and 
declare  so.  Now,  he  (Mr.  O'Brien)  should  be  ashamed  of 
him  also  if  he  fully  and  truly  believed  that  he  was  capable  of 
taking  any  other  course.  But,  what  he  wanted  to  know 
was,  on  what  principle  parties  in  this  country  were  now  to 
be  held  together  (hear).  It  might  be  said  this  was  the 
old  story,  and  that  they  were  attacking  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, and  making  their  defence  on  a  bad  cause  by  personal- 
ities ;  but  he  was  as  far  as  any  man  from  imputing  other 
than  the  most  patriotic  motives.  In  this  country  they  had 
hitherto  been  governed  by  porty,  and  it  might  be  a  preju- 
dice, but  he  was  not  ashamed  to  own  himself  a  party  man 
(hear,  hear).  It  had  hitherto  been  the  custom  in  this 
country  to  uphold,  by  the  discussion  of  questions  of  party 
principles,  the  distinct  enunciation  of  those  principles ; 
having  alwavs  before  them  the  expectation  that  they  were 
in  this  way  best  eliciting  the  truth  and  conducing  to  sound 
legislation  (hear,  hear).  It  might  be  observed,  that  not  only 
had  the  Government  changed  the  principles  upon  which  they 
came  into  office,  but  they  had  taught  the  lesson  that  protec- 
tion, as  a  distinct  principle,  should  henceforth  cease  to  be  a 
bond  of  party  altogether  (hear,  hear).  He  (Mr.  S.  O'Brien) 
was  not  in  the  house  before  the  present  Government  came 
into  office ;  the  first  vote  he  ever  gave  was  to  place  them 
there ;  but  he  could  only  say,  as  he  had  laboured  aud  worked 
for  them  in  the  country,  that  if  ever  there  was  an  opposition 
conducted  upon  party  principles,  upon  party  tactics,  and  for 
party  ends,  it  was  the  opposition  marshalled,  headed,  and 
led  by  the  leaders  of  her  Majesty's  present  Government 
(loud"  cries  of  hear,  hear).  The  disappointment  was  too 
bitter,  too  great,  and  too  general  to  be  disguised  any  longer 
from  a  fear  of  personal  offence.  It  was  too  bitter,  too  great, 
and  too  general,  to  permit  him,  even  from  feelings  of  pri- 
vate friendship,  to  refrain  from  distinctly  reprobating  it  in 
that  house  (hear).  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  S.  Her- 
bert) had  said  the  preceding  night,  and  he  really  thought 
that  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  speech,  tbaUinasmuch 
as  the  law  of  18*2  had  failed,  therefore  he  was  prepared  to 
abandon  entirely  those  protective  principles  upon  which  he 
came  into  office.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that 
the  law  of  1842  had  failed  ;  but  the  word  "failure"  might 
be  understood  in  two  ways  ;  and  when  he  remembered  what 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was,  in  February,  1840,  when  he 
solicited  and  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  of  Wilt- 
shire, and  when  he  saw  what  his  right  hon.  friend  now  was, 
when  he  made  the  announcement  of  his  being  a  convert  to 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  he  (Mr.  O'Brien)  must  ask 
him,  when  he  said  that  the  law  of  18 12  had  failed,  whether 
he  meant  it  had  failed  to  the  Sydney  Herbert  of  last  year, 
or  the  Sydney  Herbert  of  this  (hear,  hear)  ?  He  must 
ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  also  how  he  could  hope 
it  was  possible  by  any  ingenuity,  that  the  members  of 
the  Legisla'ure  could  so  frame  a  law  as  to  answer  both 
the  one  gentleman  and  the  other  (cheers  and  laughter)  ? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  of  1845  would  find  the  law  of  1842 
a  failure  if  it  let  in  corn  too  freely,  whereas  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  of  the  present  year  would  find  it  to  be  a  failure  if 
it  restrained  the  free  importation  of  corn  (hear,  hear).  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  expected  too  much  if  he  expected  the 
law  of  1842  could  succeed  with  gentlemen  of  every  opinion 
and  of  every  time.  His  right  hon.  friend  should  remember 
that  even  if  he  were  obliged  by  the  failure  of  the  law  of  1842 
to  give  up  the  sliding  scale,  there  was  still  the  principle  of  a 
fixed  duty  to  fall  back  upon  (laughter) — that  there  was  still 
a  middle  point  bet  iveen  a  sliding  scale  and  entire  Free  Trade, 
of  which  he  might  have  availed  himself  if  he  had  chosen. 
He  (Mr.  S.  O'Brien)  thought  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
judged  too  harshly  and  too  severely  of  a  law  which  was 
passed  only  three  years  ago,  and  which  he  had  declared  had 
answered  for  two  of  these  years  and  had  failed  in  only  one, 
if  he  had  no  better  arguments  than  these  to  induce  him  to 
give  np  the  principles  of  a  life  (hear,  hear).  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  also  stated  that  this  was  not  a  question 
upon  which  be  could  consent  to  stand  there  as  the  delegate 
of  a  mere  local  interest,  or  to  make  a  scramble  with  other 
delegates  for  the  general  pickings.  He  (Mr.  O'Brien)  pre- 
sumed the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  mean  to  charge 
those  who  stood  on  that  side  of  the  house,  whatever  might 
be  their  opinions  on  the  controverted  question  then  before 
them,  with  being  more  anxious  for  the  pickings,  or  more 
inclined  to  act  as  delegates  of  mere  local  interest,  than  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself;  but  if  he  meant  to  describe 
the  present  contest  as  a  mere  scramble  for  pickings,  or  the 
persons  who  opposed  the  Government  as  the  mere  delegates 
of  local  interests — if  he  said  that  the  great  Conservative 
party  could  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  split  asunder  or  bound 
together  by  no  greater  object  than  a  customs'  duty  upon  an 
article  of  importation,  he  (Mr.  O'Brien)  must  say  that  that 
was  talking  too  lightly  of  a  great  question  like  this.  If  it 
was  merely  a  question  respecting  a  duty  on  the  import  of 
only  one  article — if  it  was  only  such  a  small  change  as  this, 
how  was  it  that  such  passions  had  been  agitated  and  such  a 
panic  raised  concerning  it  1  It  was  not  merely  a  question 
of  a  duty  on  the  import  of  only  one  article  when  they 
put  out  the  Government  of  1841  (laughter  and  cheers 
from  both  sides  of  the  house).  It  was  not  merely  a 
question  of  a  customs'  duty  on  only  one  article  when 
the  present  members  were  sent  to  that  house  by  the 
constituencies  of  the  country.  It  was  not  merely  a  question 
of  duty  on  one  article  of  import  when  the  Conservative  party 
were  returned  by  a  triumphant  majority.  It  was  not  merely 
l  a  question  of  duty  on  one  article  of  import  when  that  party 
placed  the  present  Government  on  the  Treasury  benches 
I  (load  cheers).  Let  them  say,  if  they  pleased,  that  they  hod 
I  changed  their  opinions  on  this  question ;  let  them  say  so 
;  freely  and  manfully,  and  they  (the  protectionists)  might  re- 
i  sped  their  motives,  although  their  confidence  in  them  mi"ht 
,  be  impaired  ;  but  let  them  not  represent  it  as  an  irisignifi 
I  cant  question  (hear,  hear).  Let  them  not  say  that  the  gen- 
tlemen opposite,  who  had  laboured  so  long  and  so  zealously 
'  to  bring  about  this  measure,  had  done  so  merely  on  a  ques 
tion  of  dnty  on  one  article  of  import.  Let  them  not  attempt 
by  such  phraseology  to  disguise  the  magnitude  of  this  (Treat 

question.    It  might  be  for  good,  or  it  might  be  for  evil  

I  there  wfrre  strong  antagonist  opinions  concerning  it;  but  he 
had  never  heard  till  then,  and  he  wished  he  had  never  heard 
i  it  at  all,  that  it  was  a  light  and  trivial  question.    The  right 
lion,  gentleman  afterwards,  in  alluding  to  Ireland,  had 


charged  the  hou.  member  for  Oxford  with  saying  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  moving  in  a  question  like  this,  because 
the  potato  rot  in  that  country  was  not  so  had  as  hud  been 
stated.     Now,  he  (Mr.  O'Brien)  had  no  wish  whatever 
to  under-rate  the  imminence  of  the  evil  now  impending  over 
Ireland.    He  was  rejoiced  that  the  hon.  member  for  Cork 
was  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  special  consideration  of 
the  house  to-morrow  (Wednesday);  but  he  must  say  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  the  weniber  for  Wiltshire  had  greatly  mis- 
represented— he  had  almost  said,  except  that  such  a  term 
would  not  apply  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  unfairly  misre- 
presented— the  hon.    member   for    Oxford.     He  (Mr. 
O'Brien)  understood  him  to  say,  that  for  a  particular  evil 
there  should  be  a  particular  remedy — that  he  should  he  the 
last  person  to  refuse  to  open  the  ports  in  the  case  of  a  fa- 
mine in  Ireland,  but  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  could  be  met  by  an  alteration  in  the  corn 
system — that  his  objection  was  that  the  Government  were 
announcing  a  new  principle  for  what  he  hoped  was  only  a 
casual  disaster,  and  that  they  announced  this  new  principle 
without  attempting  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  continuance  of  the  fa- 
mine in  Ireland,  or  to  show  how  the  total  abrogation  of  those 
laws  could  possibly  relieve  the  threatened  distress  (hear, 
hear.)    And  he  (Mr.  O'Brien)  might  remark,  in  passing, 
that  while  the  Government  were  bringing  forward  the  ques- 
tion of  Free  Trade  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  all  the  letters  he 
had  from  that  country — and  he  might  also  add  the  hon. 
member  for  Limerick,  whose  influence  was  only  second  to 
that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cork — hod  all  pronounced 
against  the  scheme  of  Government;  they  all  asked  employ- 
ment for  the  people,  they  all  prayed  that  the  railways  might 
be  forwarded ;  they  all  said  that  great  difficulty  would  be  felt 
in  obtaining  seed  for  potatoes  next  season  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  all  said  that  if  Government  wished  to  nun  them, 
their  plan  was  to  destroy  their  agriculture  (hear,  hear).  He 
(Mr.  S.  O'Brien)  begged  also  to  remark,  with  reference  to 
the  potato  disease,  that  three  months  ago  he  had  been  in 
Ireland  and  came  over  to  England,  but  was  soon  called  back 
to  Ireland  again  by  the  reports  of  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  and  its  alarming  ravages.    The  disease  was  making 
such  rapid  progress  then  that  he  did  not  believe  there  would 
remain  one  single  vegetable  in  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  he 
set  about  examining  people  of  practical  experience  on  the 
subject.    In  a  short  time  he  learned  that  the  disease,  instead 
of  progressing,  began  to  mend,  and  after  taking  all  the  pre- 
cautious he  could  against  the  disease,  he  again  returned 
to  England,  yielding  so  far  to  the  "  fool's  paradise,"  as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  had  called  it,  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  He  regretted  to  say,  however, 
that  since  then  the  rot  had  set  in  again,  that  continued 
wet  weather,  or  some  other  mysterious  cause,  had  occasioned 
an  increase  of  the  rot,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  there  never  was  a  country  which  called  for  more 
urgent  measures  than  Ireland  now  did ;  and  he  had  great 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  say  that  he  firmly  believed 
there  never  was  a  Government  more  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  that  country  than  the  Government  which  now  occupied 
the  treasury  benches  (hear,  hear).    But  he  thought  it  fair, 
both  to  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford  and  himself,  to  remark, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the  famine  in  Ireland  could 
be  met  by  a  change  m  the  corn  system ;  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  Ireland  much  more  ra- 
pidly than  they  could  bring  the  proposed  change  to  bear 
upon  it;  aud  that  he  did  not  see,  if  the  ports  were  open  to- 
morrow, how  one  quarter  more  of  wheat,  or  one  hundred 
weight  more  of  meal,  would  reach  one  poor  person  in  Ire- 
laud,  unless  they  were  accompanied  by  other  measures 
(hear,  hear).    The  right  hon.  gentlemen  had  said  that  he 
lived  in  the  midst  of  a  population  as  to  whom  he  scarcely 
knew  how  they  existed,  and  he  cautioned  the  opponents  of 
the  Government  measure  to  beware  how  they  resisted  the 
attempt  to  remove  the  misery  of  the  labourers  to  whom  he 
referred.    Now,  he  (Mr.  O'Brien)  would  say,  that  it  would 
be  generally  found  that  the  poverty  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts was  greatly  attributable  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  (hear, 
hear)  ;  and  that  there  was  this  great  advantage  which 
the  agricultural  districts  had  over  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, that  when  they  saw  a  parish  destitute,  when  thev 
saw  cottages  wretched  and  the  labourers  half  starved  anil 
half  clothed,  if  they  inquired  who  were  the  landowners 
of  the  district,  they  would  generally  be  able  to  bring  the 
cause  home  to  them  (cries  of  hear,  hear,  hear).  He 
thought  it  right  to  say,  however,  that  he  had  had  a  conver- 
sation that  morning  with  a  Wiltshire  fanner,  who  had  borne 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  distress  in  that  country  was 
not  attributable  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (hear,  hear). 
But  he  (Mr.  O'Brien)  must  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  brought  forward  the  cause  of  dis- 
tress in  Ireland  as  a  reason  for  the  proposed  change,  he  had 
totally  failed,  inasmuch  as  he  had  failed  to  show  how  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws  would  remedy  the  evil.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  read  a  letter  from  a  farmer  in  Wiltshire,  to  the 
efi'ec  that  if  agriculture  were  conducted  on  certain  improved 
principles,  which  he  stated,  the  labourer  would  be  better  off. 
This  was  just  saying,  in  other  words,  that  employment,  and 
the  wages  of  employment,  tended  to  the  happiness  and  mora- 
lity of  the  labourer.  But  if  he  hud  followed  up  his  argument 
and  shown  how  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  tend  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  poor  soils,  he  would  not  only  have  made 
out  his  case  completely,  but  would  have  furnished  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  which  had 
never  yet  been  given  on  the  other  side  (hear,  hear).  As  the 
right  ben.  gentleman  had  declared  his  inability  to  show  how 
the  labourers  in  Wiltshire  lived,  it  might  not  be  wholly  un- 
suited  to  the  occasion  if  he  referred  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  labourers  of  Northamptonshire  lived  (hear,  hear);  and 
he  could  tell  him  that  their  wages  were  12s.  and  14s.  a-week, 
and  that  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  favour  him  with 
a  visit  in  that  part  of  the  country  he  would  show  him  speci- 
mens of  cottage  comfort  and  agricultural  prosperity  which 
he  was  sure  would  gratify  his  benevolent  heart.    The  noble 
lord,  the  member  for  London  (Lord  John  Russell)  in  his 
speech  last  night  laid  down  three  propositions  wlrich  he  as- 
sumed to  be  incontrovertible,  the  long  aud  short  of  which 
was,  that  protection  to  British  industry  was  no  longer  tena- 
ble, and  that  the  legislature  ought  in  future  to  foster  neither 
agriculture  nor  manufactures,  but  leave  them  to  "flourish  or 
fade  "  according  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Now,  he  (  Mr.  O'Brien)  thought  he  was  not  quoting 
the  noble  lord  unfairly,  neither  did  he  think  that  he  was 
quoting  the  right  hon.  baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment unfairly,  if  he  assumed  that  the  principle  so  laid  down 
was  in  future  to  be,  acted  upon  by  the  legislature  of  this 
country.    The  noble  lord  assumed  that  the  propositions 
were  Drue  because  all  political  economy  had  agreed  upon 
them.    Now,  notwithstanding  that  he  might  thereby  expose 
himself  to  the  charge  of  bigotry  and  old-fashioned  prejudices, 


and  "  clay  intellect,"  he  ventured  to  dissent  from  the  noble 
lord's  propositions,  and  to  say,  that  even  if  political  econo- 
mists had  agreed  upon  them,  there  were  other  considerations 
which  would  require  him  to  enter  into  a  statement  of  the 
question  before  he  could  give  his  unqualified  assent  (cries 
of  Hear,  hear).  Writers  on  political  economy,  he  (Mr. 
O'Brien)  thought,  were  too  apt  to  confound  the  science  of 
political  economy  with  that  of  legislation  (hear,  hear).  His 
notion  of  political  economy  was,  that  it  was  a  science  re- 
ferring to  the  accumulation  and  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
which  he  hehl  to  he  only  one  among  many  elements  which 
entered  into  the  science  of  legislation.  But  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  question  of  protectioa  to  British  industry 
— a  question  which  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London 
said  had  recently  been  interwoven  with  the  question  of  agri- 
culture— not  recently,  however,  he  would  have  the  noble 
lord  to  know,  for  it  had  been  interwoven  before  the  existence 
of  the  protection  societies.  But  it  was  said  that  labour  was 
the  property  of  the  poor  man.  Very  well ;  assuming  this  de- 
finition to  be  true,  the  parlies  making  it  must  not,  unless 
they  wish  to  he  misunderstood,  stop  there.  They  must, 
while  they  were  meeting  there  every  day  for  six  months,  for 
the  protection  of  their  own  property, — they  must  tell  the  poor 
man  that  his  property,  his  labour,  would  not  be  protected, bnt 
that  it  must  protect  itself ;  that  they  must  be  left  to  fight  it 
out  with  foreign  competition  ;  aud  that  they  (the  legislature) 
were  to  sit  quietly  above,  and  watch  whether  they  triumphed 
or  not.  The  axiom  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
selling  in  the  dearest,  and  that  the  property  of  the  poor  man 
needed  no  protection,  was  a  very  plausible  one ;  but  see  how  it 
operated.  Suppose  an  individual  to  buy  his  paper  hangings  in 
Paris,  his  carriages  in  Brussels,  and  his  hard  ware  in  Germany ; 
aud  suppose,  while  he  was  looking  out  of  the  window  of  his 
smart  house,  or  his  elegant  carnage,  he  saw  the  labourers  all 
idle  because  of  the  new  law  which  had  passed  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  these  articles ;  and  suppose  he  said  to  them, 
"  My  good  fellows,  I  have  done  my  best  to  make  you  poor 
aud  wretched,  but  I  have  not  done  so  from  any  selfish  mo- 
tive. On  the  27th  of  January,  1840,  it  was  propounded  by 
the  head  of  the  Government  that  the  property  of  the  pom- 
needed  no  protection,  and  that  in  future  we  should  all  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market  aud  sell  in  the  dearest,  and  I  have  only 
a  wish  to  promote  my  own  interest  by  acting  upon  those 
principles."  What  poor  consolation  this  would  be  to  the 
poor  workman.  He  begged  the  house  also  to  think  not 
only  of  the  amount  of  poverty  which  these  proposals,  if 
carried  out,  would  occasion,  but  of  the  amount  of 
alienation  aud  disaffection  which  they  would  occasion. 
In  that  house  they  were  all  rich  men  (a  laugh),  more  or  less 
he  assumed  that  qualification  (cheers) ;  hon. gentlemen  who 
had  it  not  might  laugh  at  the  notion  of  having  it.  Com- 
paratively they  were  all  rich.  They  all  had  had  a  breakfast 
that  morning  and  they  all  would  have  a  dinner  before  night. 
But  there  were  millions  iu  the  country  who  could  not  say  so 
(hear).  He  might  assume,  considering  the  frightful  con- 
trast between  rich  aud  poor,  all  in  that  house  were  rich. 
How,  then,  did  the  matter  stand?  The  doctrine  they  had 
announced  was  a  most  selfish  doctrine.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  cotton  against  corn.  But  when  they  spoke  of  always 
buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market,  he 
would  ask  how  they  reconciled  their  principle  with  that  of 
a  poor  law  ?  Could  they  explain  why  one  man's  industry 
was  taxed  to  relieve  another  man's  poverty  ?  In  showing 
that  their  principle  struck  against  that  of  a  Poor  Law  he  was 
only  arguing  against  a  clumsy,  hard,  aud  impracticable 
dogma  on  which  they  never  could  act ;  which,  if  reduced  to 
practice,  would  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
only  increase  their  own  dangers.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  that 
dogma  promulgated  in  that  house,  the  members  of  which 
could  not  call  themselves  in  any  sense  the  representatives  of 
the  poor  man  (hear,  hear)  ;  but  because,  while  they  talked 
of  respecting  the  rights  of  the  poor,  they  had  hitherto  been 
acting  so  as  practically  to  diminish  and  destroy  those  rights, 
they  should  be  careful  how  they,  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  announced  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  protect 
the  property  which  millions  of  their  fellow-countrymen  said 
was  all  they  had  in  the  world.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  had  specified 
two  exceptions  from  this  rule  of  Free  Trade  ;  and  if  a  state 
chose  to  protect  corn  with  the  view  of  securing  that  regular 
supply  which  was  conducive  to  the  health  aud  longevity  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  their  physical  and  moral  well-being,  that 
State  would  not  act  wisely.  The  amount  of  the  duties  was 
not  the  question.  That  which  was  protection  10  years 
ago  might  be  more  than  protection  now  ;  to  continue  it 
at  the  same  amount  might  be  unjust ;  it  might  be  fatal 
to  the  producer  himself  (hear).  He  (~Mr.  S.  O'Brien) 
protested  agaiust  any  change  such  as  was  proposed 
in  a  complex  state  of  society  like  that  which  existed 
in  this  country  ;  and  he  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  London  (Lord  John  Russell)  in  thinking  that  it 
would  have  been  better  had  a  single  change  taken  place  in 
1842,  instead  of  one  then  and  another  now  ;  the-  transition 
would  have  been  thereby  rendered  easier — the  shock  would 
have  beeu  broken.  He  had  not  been  careless  in  stidying 
the  operation  of  the  Corn  Law  during  the  last  four  years.  K 
he  could  not  agree  with  those  who  now  thought  the  pro- 
tection excessive,  he  must  ackuowledge  a  change  of  opinion 
produced  by  so  studying  the  operation  of  the  law.  He  had 
believed  that  this  was  a  landlord's  question,  that  a  sudden 
repeal  would  throw  a  large  quantity  of  laud  into  the  mar- 
ket with  the  effect  of  deteriorating  the  price.  But,  from 
what  he  had  read  and  seen,  he  doubted  very  much  whether 
such  would  be  the  result.  If  it  were  a  landlord's  question, 
it  was  only  a  question  of  the  small  landed  proprietor  (hear), 
who,  on  the  faith  of  previous  legislation,  might  have  charged 
his  estate  to  an  extent  be3'ond  the  means  which  an  altered 
state  of  the  law  would  leave  available  for  his  extrication.  Bur 
he  ( Mr.  S.  O'Brien )  looked  on  this  as  a  teuaut  far  mer's  ques- 
tion, and,  so  far  from  abandoning  his  opposition  because  he  so 
believed,  on  that  ground  betook  his  stand,  and  refused  to 
assent  to  the  proposed  alteration.  He  might  take  the  op- 
portunity of  applying  the  new  philosophy  to  this  tenant 
farmer's  question.  The  tenant  fanner  came  to  the  landlord 
and  said — "You  see  the  change  that  has  taken  place;  you 
know  its  effects,  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  an  abatement  of 
rent.  My  family  has  held  under  join-  family.  We  have 
weathered  the  storm  in  difficult  times.  I  have  worn  yonr 
colours ;  and  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  go  anywhere  else." 
(cheers.)  The  landlord  would  reply — "  My  good  fellow,  I 
am  very  sorry  for  you.  You  have  invested  your  capital  in 
those  drains;  I  too  have  invested  my  capital.  You  invested 
yours  on  the  faith  of  legislative  enactments;  but  so  did  1. 
We  are  told  to  buy  iu  cheap  and  sell  in  dear  markets.  A 
gentleman  from  the  manufacturing  districts  is  largely  inter- 
ested in  your  farm.  Yon  talk  of  feudal  times,  of  days  long- 
gone  by,  of  your  wearing  my  old  colours.  Those  are 
old  exploded  notions;  but  as  to  colours,  I  tell  you,  my  good 
fellow,  there  is  no  true  blue  now."    (Great  ehcering  from 
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the  protectionists).  So,  unless  the  landlord  acted  towards 
the  tenant  with  hotter  faith  and  kindlier  feeling  than 
the  agricultural  interest  had  experienced,  the  tenant 
farmer  must  go  forth  on  the  world.  A  few  months  ago 
a  farmer  came  to  him  and  said,  "  I  have  got  a 
fortune  left  me."  "  Take  your  good  land,  then,"  was 
the  reply,  "  and  farm  it  for  yourself."  "  Why,"  said  the 
farmer,  "there  are  the  gravestones  of  four  generations  of 
mv  race  in  the  churchyard— father,  grandfather,  great-grand- 
father, and  great-great-grandfather,  I  will  not  invest  my 
monev  anywhere  else;  I  shall  stick  to  the  old  farm."  To 
his  mind  the  heart  of  that  old  fellow  was  worth  a  very  heavy 
volume  of  politieal  economy  (cheers).  And  (continued  the 
hou.  gentleman)  it  is  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  like 
that— ^ of  men,  not  with  such  fortunes  iu  their  pockets,  hut 
with  such  hearts  in  their  bosoms,  whom  you  are  driving 
forth  by  your  legislation  with  broken  hearts  and  ruined 
families.  "Neither  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  when — feeling 
the  effect  of  your  policy — they  take  a  retrospect  of  the  past, 
their  keenest  associations,  their  bitterest  recollections  of  the 
period  from  which  they  will  date  their  blighted  hopes  and 
broken  fortunes,  will  not  be  with  the  name  of  Cohden  (loud 
cheers).  We  will  not  aid  you  in  your  triumph  over  those 
old  men.  We  do  not  envy  a  triumph  which  we  do  not 
participate  ;  and  small  in  numbers,  yet  it  may  not  be  without 
some  influence,  we  will  raise  our  voices  against  the  injustice 
vou  are  about  to  perpetrate.  You  may  exult  in  your  triumph 
over  a  body  of  men  who  are  loading  that  table  with  petitions 
and  who  see  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face.  Moderation  in 
prosperity  and  patience  in  adversity  were  their  virtues,  and 
their  greatest  fault  was  that  they  trusted  you,  and  you  are 
prepared  to  triumph  over  them  (I  can  give  it  no  milder  term) 
in  strange  coalition  with  men  who,  true  to  their  principles 
(cheers  from  the  protectionists),  can  neither  welcome  you 
as  friends  nor  respect  you  as  opponents  (renewed  cheers)  ; 
of  whom  I  must  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  best  and  most 
patriotic  of  them  will  least  rejoice  to  witness  the  ruin  and 
downfall  of  a  great  constitutional  party,  and  will  most  de- 
plore the  loss  of  public  confidence  in  public  men  (great 
cheering  from  the  protectionists). 

Mr.  S.  Crawford  considered  that  the  eloquence  of  the 
last  speaker  was  much  greater  than  tht  power  of  his  argu- 
ments; for  though  he  professedly  took  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  working  man,  he  showed  the  value  of  his  pro- 
fessions by  refusing  to  give  that  working  man  cheap  food. 
Nothing  would  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country  so  much 
a3  cheap  corn,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  wished  to  repeal 
every  tax  which  was  imposed  on  its  importation  from  foreign 
countries.  Tie  then  entered  into  a  discussion  upon  the  social 
and  domestic  condition  of  Ireland,  and  upon  the  bearing  of 
the  changes  now  proposed  upon  the  labouring  population  of 
that  country  ;  and  after  warning  the  house  that  the  danger 
of  famine  in  Ireland  was  not  visionary,  but  actual  and  sub- 
stantial, concluded  by  declaring  his  intention  of  giving  his 
cordial  support  to  the' proposition  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  H.  Baillie  lamented  that  this  question  should  have 
been  made  the  war-cry  of  a  party,  as  it  rendered  it  more  dif- 
cult  to  discuss  with  calmne»*  and  without  acrimony  one  of 
the  most  difficult  questions  within  the  whole  range  of  poli- 
tical economy.  After  pointing  out  the  fatal  results  produced 
by  free  trade  in  India,  where  the  free  importation  of  British 
manufactures  had  destroyed  the  native  manufactures,  and 
had  caused  greater  numbers  to  perish  by  famine  than  had 
ever  perished  under  the  sword  of  any  conqueror,  he  asked 
whether  we  could  be  surprised  that  foreign  Governments, 
witnessing  such  results,  should  refuse  to  try  the  experiment 
of  free  trade  upon  their  own  people,  and  should  impose  bar- 
riers against  the  free  introduction  of  our  goods  into  their 
dominions?  He  did  not,  however,  conceive  that  tliis  deter- 
mination on  their  part  ought  to  induce  us  to  try  that  experi- 
ment upon  our  own  countrymen.  It  was  an  old  axiom,  that, 
there  was  an  intimate  connexion  between  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  that  any  measure  which  injured  or  benefited 
the  one  must  also  injure  or  benefit  the  other.  As  our  master 
manufacturers  had  made  greater  profits  during  the  last  year 
than  during  any  year  previously,  it  would  not  be  irrelevant  to 
inquirs  into  the  causes  of  that  prosperity.  Were  those  causes 
to  be  found  exclusively  in  the  new  tariff?  No  ;  they  were 
also  to  be  found  in  three  good  harvests  which  had  succes- 
sively followed  each  other.  Then  it  was  clear  that  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  had  been  Jmost  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  commerce  ;  and  such  being  the  case,  the  ques- 
tion arose  how  could  we  best  promote  our  agriculture  ?  Was 
it  by  affording  to  it  a  moderate  protection,  or  by  permitting  it 
to  meet  unmitigated  competition  with  countries  which,  from 
their  climate  and  fertility,  enjoyed  advantages  over  our 
own  country  for  the  growth  of  corn  ?  He  thought  that  if 
we  adopted  the  latter  course,  a  portion  of  our  wheat-laud 
must  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  we  must  become 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  a  large  portion  of  our 
supplj'.  It  was  his  opinion  that  free  trade  would  increase 
our  population,  on  the  one  hand,  and  would  decrease  our 
natural  means  of  subsistence  on  the  other.  This  question, 
however,  could  not  be  decided  on  its  own  merits ;  for  before 
we  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  it  we  must  take  into  our  con- 
sideration all  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and,  above 
all,  the  mischief  of  the  continuance  of  that  struggle  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  were  arrayed 
against  the  interests  of  a  few.  We  must  also  take  into  con- 
sideration that  besides  the  two  classes  in  the  country  now 
pitted  against  each  other,  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  iu 
that  house  were  united  in  the  doctrine  that  some  great  alte- 
ration in  the  Corn  Laws  was  necessary,  and  that  those  who 
opposed  that  alteration  were  themselves  unable  to  form  a 
Government.  Wo  have,  therefore,  only  the  choice  of  two 
alternatives — we  must  either  accept  the  compromise  now 
offered  to  us,  or  throw  out  the  present  Administration  to 
make  room  for  another  equally  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  all 
duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  Under  such 
circumstances,  he  should  support  the  proposition  of  the 
Government,  from  a  conviction  that  in  so  doing  he  was  sup- 
porting the  best  interests  of  the  British  empire. 

Mr.  Lefroy  commented  on  the  speech  of  Mr.  S.  Crawford 
00  the  wretched  condition  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  and 
B  ked  how  this  measure  was  calculated  to  improve  it,  or  to 
raise  the  capital  of  the  landlords  and  farmers  of  Ireland,  who 
were  the  employers  Of  labour?  He  declared  himself  compelled, 
as  ail  Irish  member,  to  oppose  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  he  denounced  as  a  most  rash  and  hazardous 
experiment. 

Lord  Clements  had  no  hesitation  in  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  last  speaker,  and  in  contending  that  this  proposition 
would  not  be  injurious  either  tO  the  population  or  to  the 
landlords  of  Ireland.  He  wished  hon.  members  would  in- 
quire how  far  the  Com  Laws  had  benefited  the  agricultural 
population  of  Ireland.  Nothing  could  be  more  destitute  or 
deplorable  than  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  that  country. 


It  was  forcibly  depicted  in  the  report  of  Lord  Devon's  Com- 
mission, and  still  more  forcibly  in  the  spirited  communica- 
tions of  the  commissioner  of  the  Times.  He  bore  the  highest 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  that  commissioner's  statements, 
and  asserted  that  there  was  not  a  single  syllable  in  the  slightest 
degree  exaggerated  in  his  description  of  the  calamitous  state 
of  the  Irish  peasantry.  What,  then,  was,  or  what  would  be, 
the  benefit  of  protection  to  a  population  in  such  deplorable 
misery?  Had  it  been,  or  would  it  be,  of  the  slightest  use 
either  to  the  tenant  farmer,  or  had  it  prevented,  or  would  it 
prevent,  the  labourer  from  standing  idle  in  the  market  place  ? 
No  such  thing.  He  should,  therefore,  give  his  support  to  the 
Government  proposition  for  the  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws. 
He  then  expressed  at  some  length  his  opinions  on  the  other 
parts  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  scheme  relative  to  the  payment  of  the 
police  and  of  the  cost  of  prosecutions  in  Ireland. 

The  Marquis  of  GRANBT  believed  that  Sir  R.  Peel  was 
actuated  by  the  most  pure  and  honourable  motives  ;  but  if 
he  had  promulgated  in  1841  the  same  opinions  which  he  now 
entertained,  he  would  not  have  proposed  them  now  as  a  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown.  It  was  not  a  fair  way  of  putting  the 
question  to  say  that  the  labourer,  if  the  Corn  Laws  were 
repealed,  would  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  bread.  The 
question  was,  would  he  be  able  to  buy  and  to  ent  more  bread  ? 
He  was  afraid  that  the  labourer  would  not  be  able ;  for  where 
subsistence  was  cheap,  labour  was  cheap  also,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  population  most  miserable.  Sir  Robert  had  told 
the  house  that  he  could  not  hold  out  hopes  that  foreign  na- 
tions would  follow  our  example  or  relax  the  regulations  of 
the  tariffs.  But  even  if  they  did,  you  might  increase  your 
exports,  but  in  the  same  proportion  your  home  consumption 
of  manufactures  would  fall  off,  as  your  agriculturists  would 
be  deprived  of  funds  wherewith  to  purchase  them.  He 
should  support  the  principle  of  protection,  which  had  mainly 
conduced  to  the  greatness,  the  happiness,  and  welfare  of 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Gregory  contended  that  agriculture  had  flourished 
hitherto  in  this  country,  not  through,  but  iu  .spite  of  pro- 
tection. He  derided  the  fears  of  the  agriculturists  that  land 
would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  that  we  should  be- 
come dependent  on  foreign  nations  for  supply,  if  we  acceded 
to  the  proposition  of  Government.  He  hoped  that  the 
house  possessed  too  much  true  coin  age  to  be  afraid  of  the 
imputation  that  this  measure  was  granted  as  a  concession 
to  agitation.  The  only  mischief  which  he  anticipated  from 
it  was  that  which  would  arise  from  continuing  a  portion  of 
the  existing  duties  for  three  years,  instead  of  abolishing 
them  entirely  at  once.  He  gave  his  cordial  support  to  the 
commercial  policy  of  Sir  R.  Peel. 

Lord  Brooke,  as  the  representative  of  a  large  and  im- 
portant county,  explained  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
give,  on  this  his  first  entrance  upon  public  life,  his  decided 
opposition  to  the  commercial  policy  proposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel. 
The  change  in  that  policy  was,  no  doubt,  conscientious  on 
the  part  of  the  right  lion,  baronet  ;  but  he  must  say  that  the 
conduct  of  some  of  Sir  Robert's  supporters  in  agreeing  to 
the  same  change  was  not  equally  straightforward,  for  it  was 
so  sudden  as  to  be  almost  miraculous.  He  pointed  out  the 
inconsistency  of  Lord  Sandon  in  supporting  a  measure  which 
he  had  denounced  as  unworthy  of  approbation,  and  amused 
the  house,  now  approaching  from  its  age  to  a  dissolution,  by 
comparing  it  to  a  decrepit  old  man,  who  from  the  length  of 
his  life  had  lost  his  memory,  and  with  it  all  the  recollection 
of  his  former  pledges.  He  was  afraid  too  that  it  was  imi- 
tating the  same  old  dotard  in  its  mode  of  making  its  will, 
and  in  defrauding  its  lawful  heirs  by  bequeathing  its  property 
to  strangers  and  aliens.  He  then  handled  with  considerable 
tact  the  usual  agricultural  arguments  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  declared  his  intention  of  voting  against 
the  Government  proposition. 

Lord  Worsley  observed  that  this  measure  was  not 
brought  forward  by  her  Majesty's  Government  as  a  measure 
which  they  deemed  right,  but  as  a  measure  which  peculiar 
circumstances  had  rendered  expedient.  At  the  last  general 
election  no  cry  was  so  general  as  that  of  "  Peel,  the  farmer's 
friend ;"  but  now  "  Peel,  the  farmer's  friend,"  was  intro- 
ducing a  measure  which  almost  every  farmer  iu  the  country 
considered  as  pregnant  with  ruin  to  himself  and  his  property. 
Noticing  the  observation  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  that  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England  were  entertaining  apprehen- 
sions of  the  proposed  change  not  very  creditable  to  their 
good  sense,  he  asked  who  were  the  parties  who  had  first 
poured  those  apprehensions  into  the  agricultural  mind  ? 
They  were  no  less  personages  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir 
James  Graham.  Having  read  amid  the  cheers  and  laughter 
of  the  House  extracts  from  their  speeches  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  many  advantages  which  they  now  proclaimed 
as  likely  to  result  from  free  trade,  he  observed,  that  with  the 
recollection  of  these  speeches  fresh  in  their  memories  it  was 
impossible  that  the  farmers  would  not  at  the  next  general 
election  choose  such  representatives  as  would  enable 
them  to  demand  a  revision  of  the  Corn  Laws — (hear) — 
even  if  they  were  defeated  in  their  present  opposition  to  the 
new-fangled  scheme  of  Government.  The  question,  there- 
ford,  would  not  be  settled,  even  if  the  present  measure  were 
passed  ;  but  he  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  passed  even  by 
the  present  Parliament,  which  was  elected  as  a  protection 
Parliament ;  for  it  was  neither  wise  or  equitable  to  enact  a 
permanent  law  to  meet  a  mere  temporary  evil.  He  urged 
upon  the  Government  the  propriety  of  appealing  to  the 
country  upon  this  subject,  and  of  taking  the  opinion  of  the 
constituencies  whether  they  would  or  would  not  abaudou 
protective  duties.  If  they  did  not,  they  must  remain  in 
their  presen^painful  position,  in  which  they  were  dependent 
on  their  opponents  for  support. 

Sir  J.  Graham — Sir,  I  have  risen  to  address  you  at  this 
time  cbietly  in  consequence  of  the  able  and  powerful  speech 
of  the  hou.  member  for  Northamptonshire,  who  addressed 
the  house  this  evening,  and  in  whose  sentiment  I  most  cor- 
dially concur,  that  we  ought  not  to  allow  this  discussion  to 
degenerate  into  a  mere  fiscal  question  (hear,  hear).  When 
a  great  party  is  on  the  point  of  being  dissolved,  the  question, 
though  in  itself  even  insignificant  ,  becomes  a  great  national 
one  (hear,  hear).  I  think  that  no  leader  of  a  great  party, 
such  as  that  which  has  placed  its  confidence  in  my  right 
hon.  friend,  can  be  justified  for  one  moment  in  treating  this 
great  occasion,  in  any  other  light,  except  as  one  of  immense 
national  importance,  and  one  that  needs  the  frankest  expla- 
nation. This  is  a  question  that  I  hope  also  may  not  be 
treated  altogether  as  a  question  of  mere  personality  (heal'). 
I  cannot  at  all  blame  my  noble  friend  who  has  just  sat  down 
for  the  reference  lie  has  made  to  my  former  declarations  on 
this  subject.  I  admit,  that  the  past  declarations  of  opinion 
made  by  a  member  of  this  house,  who  either  leads,  or 
aspires  to  lead  a  party,  and  declarations  made  by  a  First  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown,  if  at  variance  with  the  course  ho  now 
adopts,  are  subjects  uot  unworthy  of  reference,  and  which 
call  for  explanation.  The  hon.memberfor  Northamptonshire 


made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Government,  and  challenges  us,  if 
we  had  changed  our  opinions,  manfully  to  own  it.    I  an- 
swer that  challenge.     I  do  frankly  avow  my  change  of 
opinion,  and  by  that  avowal  1  dispose  of  all  the  speeches 
(loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition,  with  counter-cheers  from 
the  Protection  benches,  rendered  inaudible  the  rest  of  the 
sentence).    Upon  the  advice  given  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Nottinghamshire,  that  if  I  were  prepared  to  make  that  avowal 
it  is  my  duty  to  do  it  ;  I  'now  make  the  avowal,  and  I  only 
ask  the  house  to  exercise  patience,  and  indulge  me  while  I 
point  to  the  reasons  of  that  change  (hear).   And  that  I  may 
stand  in  the  position  of  a  man  worthy  of  confidence,  I  will 
only  glance  at  a  few  considerations  explanatory  of  the  course 
I  now  pursue,  instead  of  leaving  the  matter  to  rest  on  the 
individual  honour  of  the  person  who  makes  the  avowal.  If 
you  look  at  the  tests  by  which  change  of  opinion  must  be 
tried,  on  the  part  of  a  particular  member,  you  would  find  that 
the  first  which  should  be  applied  is  this — does  the  change 
of  opinion  promote  his  personal  interest  ?    Perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  may  be  allowed  to  glance  at  my  per- 
sonal position.   All  that  I  possess  is  as  a  landlord.    I  have 
nothing  to  hope  for  except  from  the  possession  of  landed 
property.   I  have  inherited  by  that  property  a  large  tract  of 
land,  of  inferior  soil ;  and  I  congratulate  myself  that  by  my  po- 
sition as  a  landlord,  if  the  proposed  change  be  dangerous,  it 
exposes  me  to  as  great  risks  as  any  lauded  proprietor  in  the 
country.  So  much  with  respect  to  mypersonal  position.  Now, 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  allow  me  to  ask  you  to  apply  a  test  ■ 
equally  conclusive.    Does  a  change  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  increase  his  strength  or  conso- 
lidate his  power?    Can  there  lie  a  doubt,  after  the  unhappy 
scene  which  we  have  witnessed  duringthe  two  last  evenings 
iu  the  conduct  of  the  debate  on  this  side  of  the  house,  that 
my  right  hon.  friend,  before  the  commencement  of  this  ses- 
sion, being  (as  is  allowed)  a  leader  of  great  talent,  possess- 
ing the  confidence  of' a  great  party,  and  of  powerful  and 
immense  influence  out  of  the  house,  has  lost — has,  as  it  is 
now  said,  almost  dissolved  that  party,  by  the  conduct  which 
be,  from  a  sense  of  public  duty  has  pursued  (cries  of  hear, 
hear)  1   I  will  try  another  test  upon  that  subject,  and  it 
shall  be  the  last.    Has  the  Minister,  by  a  change  of  opinion, 
acted  unfairly  towards  his  political  adversaries,  and  availed 
himself  of  that  change  of  opinion  to  exclude  them  from 
office  ?   I  think  it  is  not  expedient,  at  this  time,  to  touch 
further  upon  that  subject;  but  my  right  hon.  friend,  with  my 
entire  concurrence,  frankly  tendered  to  her  Majesty  the 
office  which  he  held  as  the  head  of  the  administration.  I 
certainly  concurred  iu  that  resignation ;  and  I  can  truly  and 
sincerely  say,  it  was  my  earnest  desire  that  this  measure 
should  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  noble  lord  opposite, 
in  whose  hands  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  properly 
placed  (hear,  hear).    I  state  that,  unfeignedly  and  frankly, 
I  thought,  after  all  that  has  occurred,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  public,  better  for  public  men  (bear,  hear,  and 
loud  cheers).    I  am  stating  my  sincere  opinion — I  think  it 
would  have  been  more  for  the  public  advaKtage,  and  for  the 
credit  of  public  men,  if  what  has  been  proposed,  as  it  has 
become  our  duty  now  to  propose  it,  had  been  brought  for-  t 
ward  by  the  noble  lord  opposite ;  and  I  may  say,  and  j 
I  am  sure  the  noble  lord  will  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  , 
of  what  I  am  saying,  that  both  in  writing  and  verbally 
I  assured  the  noble  lord  that  if  he,  as  a  Minister,  brought  I 
forward  a  measure  such  as  was  indicated  in  his  letter  to  his 
constituents  of  London,  I,  as  a  private  member  of  Parlia- 
ment would  have  given  to  that  measure  my  frank  and  cor-  L 
dial  support  (cheers).   Now,  having  disposed  of  that  which 
more  personally  related  to  myself,  I  may  perhaps  be  per-  < 
mitted  to  refer  to  some  of  the  points  touched  upon  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  S.  O'Brien),  and 
the  noble  lord  (Lord  Worsley).    The  noble  lord  asks  me —  I. 
is  this  measure  brought  forward  merely  because  we  think  it  ( 
expedient?    He  appeared  to  doubt  whether  we  thought  it  j 
right.  I  say  that  we  bring  forward  this  measure,  not  because 
we  think  it  expedient,  but  because  we  think  it.  right,  and  be- 
cause we  think  it  necessary  (hear,  hear).    Then  the  noble 
lord  proceeded  to  state,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  this 
question  must  be  settled.   I  perfectly  agree  with  him,  and  I 
join  in  the  alternative  he  put ;  he  said  it  could  only  be  set- 
tled in  one  or  two  ways,  either  by  absolutely  refusing  to  go 
into  committee  upon  this  question,  and  to  entertain  any 
fiu-ther  proposition  in  relation  to  agricultural  protection,  or 
else  that  you  must  proceed  as  the  Government  now  advises 
you  to  proceed,  to  the  total  abolition  of  protection  to  agricul- 
ture (hear,  hear).   An  hon.  member  has  put  the  question, 
as  I  think,  shortly  and  fairly ;  he  said,  the  question  to  be 
decided  is,  is  the  abolition  of  protective  duties  adverse  to  the 
poor?  The  noble  lord  the  member  for  Stamford  (the  Mar- 
quis of  Granby),  who  addressed  the  house  also  with  great 
ability,  put  it  in  terms  equally  distinct ;  he  said,  the  question 
is,  will  this  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws,  not  only  give  cheap 
bread,  but  give  a  greater  quantity  of  cheap  bread  to  the  work- 
ing classes  ?  I  must  say  that  this  is  the  issue  which  I  think  we 
have  to  try — this  is  the  great  question  we  have  to  determine 
(hear).   The  hou.  member  for  Northamptonshire  addressed 
the  house  with  so  much  ability,  that  I  really  was  surprised 
to  hear  him,  even  in  a  passing  sentence,  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  political  economy ;  he  said  that  the  object  of  politi- 
cal economy,  in  bis  opinion,  was  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
I  had  always  understood  that  the  great  object  of  political 
economy  was  the  distribution  of  wealth.    (Mr.  S.  OBrien, 
— "  I  said  the  distribution  of  wealth  ') — will  the  lion,  mem- 
ber allow  me  ? — in  my  humble  view  the  great  object  of 
political  economy  is  not  the  accumulation,  but  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  and  the  application  of  capital  to  industry  on 
principles  which  science  and  experience  shall  have  proved 
to  be  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  greatest 
number  (hear,  hear).    The  question,  then,  which  we  have 
to  determine  is,  is  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  com-  • 
munity  ?  Will  it  insure  them  au  ample  supply  of  food  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  kind?    The  noble  lord  who  has  just  sat 
down  rather  apologised  for  reading  extracts  from  speeches, 
because  he  thought  they  were  not  very  palatable  to  the  house; 
I  must  say,  that  the  extracts  he  read  appeared  to  me  by  no 
means  unpalatable  (laughter).  Will  he  allow  me  also,  in  per- 
fect fairness,  to  read  just two  extracts?  The  noble  lord  im- 
puted to  my  right  hoii. friend  that  not  intentionally,  but  with- 
out intention,  what  had  fallen  from  him  on  former  occasions 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

LEAGUE  FUND. 
AVL  Subscribers  of£l  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fond 
u  ill  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  montlis  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  halj-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  oj  The  League,  NewalTs- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  tliere  is  c»nsiderable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  tlie  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  of  The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  t»  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indi*  erent  t*  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 

IMMEDIATE  REPEAL. 

Our  readers  are  already  prepared  for  the  an- 
nouncement which  we  have  now  the  jileasure  of 
making,  that  Mr.  Villters  lias  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move,  in  the  Committee  of  the  House 
on  the  Ministerial  Com  Bill,  au  amendment  for 
making  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  immediate. 

After  the  very  satisfactory  and  creditable  inti- 
mation given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  Monday  night, 
that  he  will  acquiesce  in  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whatever  that  may  be — that,  if  such  an 
amendment  be  carried,  he  will  accept  the  amended 
bill,  and  still  regard  it  as  his  own — we  cannot 
doubt  that  all  Free  Traders  will  be  at  their  posts, 
prepared  to  express  their  opinion  in  a  unanimous 
vote.  The  most  sensitively  and  scrupulously  timid 
of  our  Parliamentary  friends  can  now  be  under  no 
apprehension  that  the  success  of  the  amendment 
will  endanger  the  bill.  Opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  point  will  not  have  the  spirit  nor  the 
effect  of  opposition.  To  outvote  Sir  Robert  Peel 
will  not  be  to  defeat  him. 

This  is  a  most  wise  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  To  insist  on  the  three-years'  de- 
lay, as  an  integral  part  of  the  Ministerial  measure, 
would  have  been  a  blunder  which  we  were  all  along 
convinced  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  not  and  could  not 
commit.  It  is  no  essential  element  of  his  plan.  It 
stands  in  no  relation  whatever,  except  in  that  of 
direct  contradiction  to  the  grounds  on  which  the 
plan,  as  a  whole,  is  based.  All  these  demand  im- 
mediate repeal.  The  great  Free  Trade  principle,  to 
which  he  has  now  given  his  full  and  unqualified 
adhesion,  and  conformity  with  which  is  an- 
nounced as  the  rule  of  our  whole  future  legislation, 
demands  immediate  repeal.  The  frightful  emergency 
which  has  suddenly  resolved  all  doubts,  and 
ripened  half-formed  opinion  into  prompt  and  vigo- 
rous action,  demands  immediate  repeal.  So  far 
back  as  the  1st  of  November,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
.judged  it  imperatively  necessary  to  open  the  ports 
to  the  unrestricted  importation  of  food ;  and,  as  he 
said,  the  other  morning,  "  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  tfie  adoption  of  this  measure  on  the  first  of 
November,  is  now  only  increased." 

The  three  years'  delay  was  never  adopted  on  its 
merits.  It  was  only  meant  as  a  compromise — a 
concession  to  please  the  landlords,  and  smooth  down 
landlord  opposition.  As  such  it  has  failed.  The 
landlords  one  and  all  repudiate  it.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  will  have  none  of  it;  he  says  that  imme- 
diate repeal  would  be  immeasurably  less  objection- 
able.  Mr.  Miles,  the  same,  He  declares,  "  upon 


his  honour,"  that  both  the  farmers  and  himself 
would  "infinitely  prefer"  immediate  repeal;  and 
he  gives  precisely  those  reasons  for  the  preference 
which  are  so  forcibly  urged  in  Mr.  Cobden's  Letter 
to  the  Farming  Tenantry.  The  protectionists  of 
Dorsetshire  (who  regard  Mr.  Cobdeu  as  the  "  father 
of  lies,"  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  something  a  good 
deal  worse),  say  the  same — so  does  the  Standard. 
So  does  eveiybody,  without  a  single  exception, 
in  Parliament,  and  out  of  Parliament.  If  "  what 
everybody  says  must  be  true,"  there  never  was  a 
truth  so  indisputably  and  overwhelmingly  authen- 
ticated as  this.  One  might,  with  the  most  perfect 
safety,  offer  a  thousand  pounds  reward  to  the  dis- 
coverer of  any  man  out  of  Bedlam  who  denies,  or 
doubts,  the  preferableness  of  immediate  to  delayed 
or  gradual  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Nothing  now  remains  to  be  done,  but  that  every- 
body should  say,  in  regular  Parliamentary  form, 
that  winch  eveiybody  thinks — and  then  the  Govern- 
ment say  it,  too.  We  are  sure  that  the  veiy  happiest 
day  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  life  will  be  that  on  which 
he  is  forced,  by  the  agreeable  compulsion  of  a  no- 
minally adverse,  but  really  friendly  majority,  to 
clear  the  greatest  and  noblest  act  of  his  political 
career  of  a  flaw  utterly  inconsistent,  both  with  its 
general  principles  and  its  special  and  temporary 
grounds,  and  —  as  we  have  shown  on  a  former 
occasion  —  most  perilous  to  its  practical  well- 
working. 

In  the  unrivalled  ability  and  constancy  with  which, 
year  after  year,  under  every  conceivable  circum- 
stance of  discouragement,  Mr.  Villiers  has  urged 
on  the  reluctant  attention  of  a  hostile  House  of 
Commons,  the  motion  which  is  so  honourably 
identified  with  his  name  and  fame,  the  Free  Traders 
of  Great  Britain  have  a  sure  pledge,  that  now — 
when  the  cause  of  total  and  immediate  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  is  all  but  triumphant — the  most 
strenuous  exertions  that  zeal  can  prompt,  and 
wisdom  and  experience  direct,  will  be  put  forth  to 
render  the  triumph  complete  and  final. 


THE    PROTECTIONISTS    AND  THE 
PREMIER, 
We  have,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  that  mere 
party  question  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Iris 
"  Conservatives,"  on  which  such  an  infinity  of  laud- 
lord  rhetoric  has  been  expended  during  the  past 
fortnight.    We  must,  however,  say,  cf  the  protec- 
tionists' quarrel  with  their  Premier,  that  if  it  had 
been  these  gentlemen's  express  purpose  to  justify 
him  in  cutting  the  connection,  they  could  not  have 
managed  the  matter  better.  Their  own  case  is  their 
own  condemnation.    Their  impeachment  includes 
and  suggests  his  defence.     Their  accusation  of 
"  treachery  "  recoils  with  crushing  weight  on  their 
own  sordid  and  miserable  selves.    Their  charge 
against  him  of  "perfidy  "  and  "breach  of  compact" 
is,  of  itself,  a  confession  of  their  own  faithlessness 
to  the  highest  duties  of  legislators — of  then  utter 
incapacity  even   to  understand  the  fundamental 
moralities  of  the  legislative  trust.    They  quarrel 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  not  as  a  bad  statesman  for 
the  empire,  but  as  a  bad  steward  of  their  private 
concerns.    He  has  broken  faith  with  them.  They 
had  hoped  he  would  look  after  their  interests,  and 
never  mind  the  empire — and  they  are  disappointed. 
Their  lined  "  counsel" — to  use  the  similitude  which 
Mr.  Francis  Scott  regards  as  most  expressive  of  the 
moral  relation  of  a  Prime  Minister  of  England  to 
the  landlords — throws  up  his  brief,  and  stops  the 
cause.    They  had  actually  sold  the  empire  to  their 
Peel,  by  private  contract,  for  a  "consideration" — 
and  they  are  outrageous  at  not  getting  value  re- 
ceived.   Well  might  the  Premier  speak  of  "  servile 
knure !"  He  judged  wisely,  the  other  night,  in 


waving  them  and  then-  indictment  contemptuously 
aside,  and  going  at  once  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  without  more  words — though  we  do  think 
he  might,  in  common  charity,  have  spared  the  cruel 
side-hits  at  the  "  British  lion"  the  ''flag  of  protec- 
tion" and  "protection  in  its  integrity."  The  coun- 
try asks  no  apology  for  the  breach  of  a  compact  so 
palpably  of  the  ficdus  lalronum  class. 

We  have  nearly  done  with  these  men  now.  Their 
power  for  mischief  is  pretty  well  at  an  end,  and  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  trouble  ourselves  with 
monopolist  absurdities,  and  impertinences  that  have 
lost  the  significance  they  once  possessed,  as  indi- 
cating the  purposes  of  an  irresistibly  dominant 
faction.    On  the  whole,  we  are  willing  to  let  the 
landlords'  speeches  alone,  and  leave  them  to  make 
their  own  impressions  on  the  country.    One  ex- 
ception must  be  made.    We  cannot  refrain  from 
holding  up  to  the  indignant  reprobation  of  all  just 
and  Christian  minded  men,  the  almost  incredible 
selfishness  and  sordidness  so  audaciously  avowed — 
obviously  with  the  most  perfect  unconsciousness  of 
offence  against  God  or  man — by  the  protectionist 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.   Should  the  ora- 
tory of  a  Miles  find  its  way  to  posthumous  remem- 
brance, the  future  historian  will  be  at  a  loss  for 
language  to  express  his  amazement,  that  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a  reputable 
British  legislator  could  be  found  to  give  utterance 
to  the  sentiments  expressed  last  Friday  night  by 
the  member  for  East  Somerset.    Mr.  Miles  is,  it 
seems,  perfectly  aghast  at  the  idea  of  the  earth 
being  properly  cultivated.    He  abhors  the  notion 
of  deserts  becoming  fruitful  fields.    He  cannot 
speak  ill  enough  of  "  the  supply  of  corn  which  they 
were  to  expect  from  America."    "ft  was  not  alone 
to  the  quantity  of  com  now  grown  in  that  country  that 
they  should  look" — though  the  matter  wears  already 
a  sufficiently  menacing  aspect.    But  we  do  not  half 
know  the  worst  yet.   "  The  cultivation  of  the  teeming 
and  fruitful  land  of  the  United  States  was  rapidly 
advancing — the  population  was  increasing  at  the 
most  extraordinary  rate,  and  that  population,  active 
and  industrious,  occupied  a  vast  and  boundless  ter- 
ritory, containing  some  of  the  richest  land  in  the 
world.    They  only  wanted  a  profitable  market  for 
the  excess  of  their  produce  to  raise  an  infinitely 
greater  quantity  of  grain  than  they  had  hitherto 
grown."    Then  there  are  the  Polish  provinces,  and 
Novogorod,  and  all  Tamboff,  with  absolutely  fright 
ful  "  capabilities  "  of  food-production — capabilities 
at  present  happily  suppressed,  but  now  about  to  be 
developed  into  a  sort  of  venomous  activity.    "  All 
he  could  say  was,  that  there  was  an  immense  acreage 
in  those  provinces  ;  they  were  known  for  their  fine 
rich  loamy  soil,  and  for  then  vast  production ;  and, 
immediately  the  markets  of  this  country  were  thrown, 
open,  a  ready  opening  woidd  be   afforded  to  the 
different  nations  of  the  Continent;  in  that  instant 
would  all  these  vast  and  productive  lands  be  culti- 
vated, and  just  so  much  as  they  ice  re  culliratcd, 
would  the  fair  lands  of  our  own  country  be  blighted. 
He  could  not  conceive  a  prospect  moke  dismal."' 
This  defies  comment.    The  blinding,  perverting 
force  of  a  sordid  interest  can  no  further  go.  When 
the  inspired  prophet  of  old  would  depict,  by  the 
liveliest  and  most  impressive  imagery,  the  joyful 
effusion  of  divine  blessings  on  mankind,  he  summed 
up  all  in  those  beautiful  words  of  hope  and  promise 
— "  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be 
glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose."    Were  Mr.  Miles  a  biblical  commenta 
tor,  he  would,  we  presume,  subjoin  in  a  foot-note, 
"  1  cannot  conceive  a  prospect  more  dismal." 

We  turn  with  delight  from  these  ravings  of  a 
fatuous  folly,  and  a  fanatical  selfishness,  to  the  wise 
and  generous  utterances  of  a  statesman's  mind. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  of  Monday  night  has  been 


characterised  as  a  "  speech  more  powerful,  and  more 
to  be  admired  than  any  which  lias  been  delivered 
within  the  memory  of  any  man  in  that  house." 
The  eulogy  thus  pronounced  by  Mr.  Bright  will, 
we  believe,  be  very  generally  responded  to  by  every 
reader  who  is  capable  of  appreciating  noble  truths 

nd  sentiments  worthily  expressed.  Of  the  special 
topics  of  this  masterly  vindication  of  the  course 
which  he  has  pursued,  as  responsible  ruler  of  the 
empire,  during  the  past  eventful  four  months — this 
Lucid  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  principles  that 
are  henceforth  to  govern  all  British  legislation — 
we  need  not  speak  in  detail.  That  speech  will  be 
read,  and  read  again,  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  known.  "What  most  strikes  us  in  it  is  the 
new  heart,  energy,  and  eloquence  with  which  Sir 
"Robert  Peel  seems  to  be  inspired,  since  lie  has  sunk 
fait  party  politician  in  the  statesman  and  the  man 
— emancipated  himself  from  the  debilitating  and 
degradiug  bondage  of  the  "  servile  tenure" — and 
won  the  liberty  of  speaking  the  truth.  Now  that 
he  has  ceased  to  he  the  advocate  of  a  class,  the 
counsel  for  a  class-interest — and  hasresumed  power, 
not  as  a  landlord  over  bis  under  bailiff,  but  as  the 
servant  of  the  Crown  and  country — there  is  an  ex- 
pansion in  his  thoughts,  a  force  and  life  in  his 
speech,  that  are  altogether  new.  He  can  now  do 
justice  to  himself  and  bis  own  powers.  Never  was 
there  a  more  triumphant  exposition  of  a  great  truth 
^triumphant,  not  in  point  of  logic  only,  but  in  vi- 
gorous fcarlessless  of  its  tone  and  spirit — than  that 
of  Monday  evening,  when  tho  Premier  wound  up  a 
luminous  argument,  by  challenging  all  gainsayers  to 
"lonk  back  to  the  commercial  history  of  the  count n/ 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  whether  as  regards  our 
colonies  or  our  home  transactions,  and  point  out  one 
single  instance  when  cither  producer  or  consumer  was 
injured  by  relaxing  the  prohibitory  system,"  and 
scornfully  asked,  "  7s  it  not  strange  how  gentlemen 
can  forget  historic  facts,  and  at.t.v  themsf.i.ves  to 
their  own  infatuations?"  And  never  did  a 
Prime  Minister,  of  this  or  any  other  country,  speak 
.WQr.ds  move  instinct  with  power — more  certain  of 
(finding  then- way  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  great 
nation— than  those  in  which  he  appealed  to  Eng- 
lishmen, to  improve  the  magnificent  opportunities 
that  God  and  nature  have  given  them,  proclaimed 
industrial  progress  as  England's  destiny,  and  in- 
dustrial freedom  as  England's  law  : 

"The  question  you  have  to  decide  is  simply  this — will 

YOU,  IN  THIS   ENLIGHTENED  AGE,  ADVANCE  OH  RECEDE  ? 

Kemembcr,  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  you.  Oh,  act  a 
part  worthy  of  yourselves  and  of  your  country.  Will  you  ad- 
vance or  recede?  Which  is  the  policy  best  suited  to  a  great 
commercial  empire?  Hemember  your  position — remember 
your  great  national  reputation.  Look  to  the  advantages 
which  God  and  nature  have  bestowed  upon  tou. 
Look  to  your  geographical  position  ;  on  the  confines  of 
Western  Kurope,  the  connecting  link  between  the  North  of 
jf-lurope  and  the  Continent  of  America.  liemember  that  the 
improvements  of  navigation  and  the  applications  of  science 
have  brought  you  within  ten  days  of  Petersburo-h, 
and  within  ten  days  of  New  York.  Look  to  your 
physical  advantages — the  nerves  and  sinews  of  manufacture 
— iron  and  coal— which  abound  throughout  your  country. 
Look  to  your  acquired  advantages,  possessed  as  you  are  of  a 
capital  tenfold  greater  than  that  of  any  country  "in  the  uni- 
verse. Look  to  the  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  that  is  to 
be  found  iu  the  unwearied  perseverance,  the  indomitable 
skill  of  your  people;  look  to  their  talent— their  ingenuity— 
their  great  mental  power.  Look,  too,  to  your  free  institu- 
tions; your  unshackled  press;  your  glorious  constitution 
which,  though  it  prohibits  licentiousness,  affords  rational 
liberty  to  all.  Look,  I  say,  to  all  these  things  ;  think  of  the 
glory  England  has  acquired  from  the  equator  to  the  pole 
and  tell  me,  is  youu's  A  COUNTRY  TO  dread  competi' 

MM  WITH  ANY  COUNTRY  ON  THE  PACE  OF  THE  EARTH." 

This  is  a  "great  fact,"  indeed— a  speech  like 
this — from  a  statesman,  who  has  a  majority  ready 
waiting  to  make  his  word  law.  It  is  worth  having 
toiled  seven  years,  to  hear  such  words  from  the  lips 
of  the  first  Minister  of  the  British  Empire;  to  hear 
them  with  the  certainty  that  they  will  he  read  and 
pondered  over  by  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Englishmen— that  they  will  sink 
into  the  national  mind,  bo  embodied  in  national 
law,  and  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  national 
history— that  they  will  reach  to  the  remotest  ends 
of  the  earth,  be  translated  into  every  languago 
spoken  by  civilised  men,  and,  in  their  remoter  work- 
ings, change  the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 


TIIK  KING  OF  SPADES. 
Those  charitable  persona  who  so  good-naturedly 
took  for  granted  that  a  successful  railway  specula- 
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tor  must  needs  make  a  wise  lawgiver — who  indul- 
gently excused  absurdity  by  the  plea  of  ignorance, 
and  were  sanguine  enough  to  hold  that  a  man  who 
extemporised  nonsense  in  July  would  study,  reflect, 
and  become  rational  by  February — are  now  unde- 
ceived. The  oracle  of  the  railway  world,  the  idol  of 
the  great  stag  interest,  has  spoken  again— and  man- 
kind know,  onco  for  all,  what  is  in  him.  Mr.  Hud- 
son has  given  us  his  true  measure.  His  preten- 
sions as  a  politician  and  man  of  sense  are  now  made 
level  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

Mr.  Hudson  has  "deeply  reflected  and  thought 
upon  the  question  in  its  various  hearings  " — and  the 
result  is  before  the  world  in  general,  and  his  proud 
and  delighted  constituents  in  particular,  in  his 
superlatively  silly  speech  of  Tuesday  night.  Tho 
representative  of  one  of  our  greatest  industrial  in- 
terests— a  man  pledged,  by  the  fundamental  neces- 
sities of  his  position  and  relations,  to  the  cause  of 
commercial  and  industrial  progress,  and  to  large 
and  bold  views  of  all  commercial  and  indus- 
trial questions — a  man  prominently  identified  with 
one  of  the  grandest  social  revolutions  known  to 
history — is  not  ashamed  to  endorse  and  circulate 
the  vulgarest  and  stupidest  fallacies  of  a  rotten 
cause,  and  an  expiring  and  disgraced  faction.  All 
the  antiquated  and  exploded  nonsense  of  land- 
lordism finds  a  ready  advocate  in  the  Railway 
King.  Platitudes  which  disgrace  the  very  dukes 
themselves,  are  mouthed  with  the  most  stolid  self- 
complacency  by  this  representative  of  tke  cause  of 
industrial  science  and  national  growth.  He  seems 
to  like  the  trash,  as  if  it  were  his  ojyn.  He, 
too,  has  the  ineffable  silliness  to  talk  of 
"  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation"  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  of  everything  that  makes 
land  worth  cultivating.  A  man  who  has  seen  land 
rise  five,  ten,  or  twenty  fold  in  value,  through  the 
extension  of  trade  and  manufactures  and  the  open- 
ing of  new  markets,  "  believes"  that  without  the 
artificial  stimulus  of  Parliamentary  prices,  "  the 
farmer  will  not  be  able  to  cultivate  the  land,  even  if 
it  were  let  without  rent" — in  other  words,  laud  in 
England  is  naturally  and  intrinsically  valueless. 
And  a  man  whose  life  is  passed  in  the  presence  of 
the  most  startling  and  splendid  achievements  of 
the  industrial  genius  of  Englishmen,  has  the  almost 
incredible  poltroonery  to  deprecate  competition,  and 
"  believe  that  English  labourers  cannot  contend  with 
labour  from  abroad." 

A  precious  legislator  we  have  got,  truly,  in  this 
railway  king  !  For  Irish  famine,  the  simpleton 
would  prescribe  a — public  subscription  ! !  the  said 
public  subscription  to  be  expended  (if  we  rightly 
understand  the  royal  logic)  not  in  bringing  more 
food  into  Ireland  for  the  Irish  people  to  eat — 
this  would  only  make  matters  ten  times  worse. 
His  Railway  Majesty  is  as  frightened  as  a  duke  at 
the  notion  of  food  coming  into  the  country.  An 
"extensive  importation  of  foreign  com"  knocked  up 
his  railway  schemes,  some  years  ago  ;  and  so,  ex- 
tensive importation  is  to  be  dreaded  as  one  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt.  This  accomplished  thinker  never 
troubles  himself  to  ask  why  an  extensive  importa- 
tion of  foreign  com  need  be  more  embarrassing  to 
railway  enterprise  than  an  extensive  importation 
of  foreign  tea,  foreign  sugar,  or  foreign  cotton.  He 
stops  at  the  "  extensive  importation."  There  is  the 
mischief.  That's  where  it  is,  gentlemen.  The  harm 
is  in  the  supply,  not  in  the  siege  and  the  famine. 

Sunderland  really  deserves  all  this.  The  humi- 
liation of  having  so  unspeakably  empty-headed 
and  conceited  a  representative  is  the  fit  retribution 
— wo  own  it  is  a  severe  one — for  the  electoral  dis- 
honesty that  bartered  away  public  rights,  for  the 
beggarly  bribe  of  "  local  interests." 


QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  FUND. 
As  the  time  for  the  final  struggle  approaches,  the 
exertions  of  the  Free  Traders  must  be  increased, 
and  every  effort  made  to  establish  our  principles  in 
their  full  integrity.  The  necessity  for  fresh  zeal 
mid  fresh  vigilaneo  increases  every  day,  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  strengthening  the  League  for  the  deci- 
sive issue  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  Mo- 
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nopoly  will  only  yield  to  the  resolute  determination 
of  the  entire  people,  and  this  resolution  will  be 
best  manifested  by  exhibiting  how  widely  and  how 
deeply  the  importance  of  the  great  cause  is  felt 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  declared  that  he  will  not  abandon 
bis  scheme,  even  though  he  should  be  forced  to  sub- 
stitute immediate  for  deferred  repeal.  The  Westmins- 
ter election  has  shown  that  the  delay  of  three  years 
is  not  acceptable  to  the  country;  the  crisis  lias, 
therefore,  arrived,  in  which  it  behoves  us  to  exert 
all  our  strength,  and  put  forth  all  our  resources. 
The  moral  effect  of  the  great  Quarter  of  a  Million 
Fund  is  even  of  greater  importance  than  its  financial 
amount,  at  this  peculiar  juncture.  It  is  felt  to  bo 
an  expression  of  opinion  which  admits  of  no  mis- 
take or  misrepresentation.  It  has  struck  terror 
into  the  protectionists,  and  broken  the  harmony  of 
their  camp.  The  demonstration  must  be  continued, 
in  order  that  its  effects  should  be  complete  and  de- 
cisive. During  seven  arduous  years,  the  appeals  of 
the  League  have  been  eagerly  and  nobly  responded 
to  by  the  people  of  England;  and  with  unabated 
confidence  we  now  call  upon  them  to  make  still 
more  vigorous  efforts  for  a  final  campaign.  Victory 
is  not  yet  won;  there  are  many  signs  which  intimate 
that  our  cause  has  yet  to  encounter  many  perils  and 
many  hazards.  The  battle  will  not  be  won  for 
us  by  any  combination  or  derangement  of  par- 
ties. Never  yet  was  any  great  boon  won  for 
the  people  which  was  not  achieved  by  the  people. 
A  dissolution  of  Parliament  is  menaced,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  the  measure  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature,  we  believe  that  the 
period  for  a  dissolution  is  not  far  distant.  Free 
Trade  must  be  represented  on  every  hustings,  and 
its  voice  heard  in  every  polling-booth.  Bribery 
and  intimidation  will  be  marshalled  against  us,  as 
they  were  before,  and  we  must  meet  them  with 
every  legal  means  which  the  constitution  places  at 
our  disposal.  The  contest  with  which  we  are  me- 
naced will  be  arduous  and  expensive,  but  it  will 
also  be  final.  Providence,  in  its  wise  dispensations, 
has  brought  round  a  combination  of  circumstances 
the  most  favourable  for  the  perfect  establishment  of 
those  sound  principles  of  wisdom,  justice,  aud  true 
charity,  which  we  have  so  long  supported ;  but  we 
shall  be  deservedly  the  mockery  of  mankind  if  we 
allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  another  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  can  be  expected  in  the 
course  of  a  generation.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
may  be  effected  totally  and  immediately,  without  dis- 
turbing a  single  existing  interest.  The  state  of  the 
Continental  markets  liberates  tho  British  farmers 
from  all  the  possible  evils  that  may  be  dreaded  in  a 
period  of  transition ;  employment  is  prepared  for 
labour  so  soon  as  the  food  is  free  by  which 
labour  must  be  supported.  The  doom  of  the 
present  Corn  Law  is  sealed;  but  there  is  great 
danger  of  our  being  subjected  to  a  more  insidious 
system,  and  one  which  it  will  be  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  remove.  When  the  breach  is  made,  and 
the  storming  parties  formed,  it  would  be  sheer 
cowardice  and  sheer  folly  to  listen  to  proposals  of 
compromise  and  capitulatiou.  Let  us  nerve  our- 
selves for  the  final  effort ;  let  each  contribute  ac- 
cording to  his  means  his  share  in  achieving  a  com- 
plete triumph.  Half  a  victory  under  present  m 
cumstances  would  be  worse  than  a  defeat,  for  we 
can  never  again  expect  to  hold  so  favourable  a  posi 
tion  in  a  field  of  battle. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  appeal  to  our 
countrymeu.  Come  forward  and  help  us  freely! 
promptly,  and  largely,  ere  the  great  opportunity  ha 
lost  for  ever.  What  you  have  done  before  will  be 
rendered  unavailing  if  you  hold  back  now.  Tic 
vessel  is  in  sight  of  port ;  but  there  are  breakers 
a-head  between  us  and  the  harbour  lu  the  bud' 
interval  between  us  and  safety,  evory  one  of  the 
crew  must  bo  watchful,  and  must  be  active.  Out 
fund,  consecrated  to  advance  the  great  cause  of 
"  Glory  to  God  and  good  to  man,"  must  be  placed 
above  the  chances  of  thoso  unexpected  exigencies 
whose  advent  no  man  can  foreseo,  and  whoso 
amount  no  man  can  calculate.  The  hour  of  our 
deliverance  is  at  hand  if  wo  are  true  to  ourselves; 
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but  if  we  fail  at  the  crisis  of  our  fate,  our  certain 
doom  is  disappointment,  aggravated  by  tho  con- 
sciousness that  it  has  been  occasioned  solely  by  our 
own  coldness  and  neglect. 


ilR  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN'S  CHARGE 
AGAINST  MR.  M'GREGOR,  OF  WILFUL 
MISSTATEMENTS.. 

Mr.  S.  O'Brien,  iu  his  speech  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  mea- 
sure for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  took  occasion  to  make 
a  most  unjust  and  unfounded  charge  against  Mr.  M-Gregor, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  accusing  that  gentleman 
of  having  in  his  work,  "  The  Commercial  Legislation  of 
England  and  America,"  made  statements  to  suit  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Free  Traders,  not  founded  on  facts.  Mr.  S. 
O'Brien  is  the  chairman  of  the  publication  committee  of  the 
Protection  Society,  and  in  his  accusation  has  been  too  for- 
ward in  measuring  Mr.  M'Gregor  by  his  own  standard. 
That  society  has  not  scrupled  to  make  wilful  misstatements 
to  advance  "its  own  objects ;  and  our  readers  cannot  have 
forgotten  our  frequent  exposures  of  its  disgraceful  garbling 
of  quotations  from  Adam  Smith.  We  do  not  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  S.  O'Brien  should  think  others  capable  of  the 
like  unworthy  proceedings.  But  let  us  see  how  a  few  plain 
words  can  put  Sown  the  charge: 

Mr.  O'Brien  states  that  Mr.  M'Gregor  has  given  the 
amount  of  our  excise  duties  received  on  spirits  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  1,^41, 4ot>'.,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  been 
fi,241,4ou7.  Mr.  M'Gregor  did  uo  such  thing.  Iu  the  cor- 
rected sheet  (which  we  have  before  us),  the  account  stands 
thus : 

For  Great  Britain   £4,9'26,f).51 

For  Ireland    1,014,505 


Total  £5/241,456 

How,  then,  could  such  a  mistake  have  been  made  by  such 
a  profound  Pundit  as  Mr.  O'Brien?   We  wiil  tell  him. 

He  had  the  uncorrected  sheet  to  go  by  (which  we  have 
also  at  this  moment  before  us),  where  the  account  stands 


thus : 

P.eceived  for  Great  Britain      . .  £4,266,951 
Ireland        ..    ..  1,014,505 


Total  £4,241,450 


Mr.  O'Brien  stated  that  such  an  error  would  be  disgraceful 
to  a  school-boy  who  so  drew  up  accounts ;  whereas  the  man 
who  could  not  see  that  such  an  error  iu  au  uncorrected  sheet 
is  not  attributable  to  the  author  but  the  printer,  must  be 
worse  than  any  school  boy,  even  at  "  Do-the-boys  Hall." 
There  is  another  alleged  "  disgraceful  misstatement"  as  to 
the  Malt  Tax — it  is  of  a  similar  kind,  the  misplacement  of 
a  figure  5  in  the  uncorrected  sheet,  which  is  placed  right 
in  the  corrected  work ! 

What  a  mountain  in  labour  is  this ! !  Lastly,  Mr.  M'Gre- 
gor has  been  charged  with  bringing  before  the  public  his  dull 
romances!  Mr.  M'Gregor  wants  no  defence  on  this  score 
from  us.  His  "  dull  romances"  have  enlivened  the  present 
generation  to  their  true  interests ;  and,  with  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  James  Deacon  Hume,  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  man 
who  did  good  in  that  generation  when  the  stupid  misapprehen- 
sions of  the  whole  school  of  which  Mr.  O'Brien  would  fain 
be  au  ornament,  will  not  only  be  forgiven — but  forgotten! 


MR.  BRIGHT'S  SPEECH  ON  TUESDAY 
NIGHT. 
(From  the  Sun) 
The  great  feature  of  the  evening — the  feature  by  which  it 
became  conspicuous  amongst  its  predecessors — was  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  League  having  at  length  mingled  in  the 
conflict  of  tongues,  having  at  length  broken  its  "sullen  si- 
lence," having  at  length  descended  among  the  rhetorical 
gladiators  of  the  Commons.  And  this  first  thrust,  as  it  were, 
of  their  intentions  within  the  echoes  of  the  Parliament 
House  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Bright,  owing  to  the  unfortunate 
indisposition  which  has  excluded  the  bon.  member  for  Stock., 
port  just  as  his  earnest  and  unmitigated  exertions  were 
driving  matters  to  a  consummation.  Still,  mnur/ie  the 
crushing  and  solid  reduplication  of  furls  by  which  Mr.  Cob- 
den's  oratory  acquires  such  extraordinary  influence,  the 
opening  speech  of  the  A  nti- Corn-Law  Leaguers  could  scarcely 
Lave  been  more  chivalrous,  more  imperative,  more  dignified, 
and  honest,  and  magnanimous,  than  it  proved  to  be  under 
the  auspices  j>f  Mr.  Bright.  In  it  that  honourable 
gentleman  excelled  himself;  the  singularity  of  his  position, 
as  he  rose  to  address  the  (miscalled)  Oppositionists  and 
Ministerialists,  seemed  to  animate  him  to  an  unwonted 
pitch  of  rhetorical  excellence;  his  periods  were,  as  usual, 
adroitly  and  elegantly  turned ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  they 
alternately  glittered  with  satire,  and  burnt  with  energy,  and 
thrilled  with  a  tone  even  occasionally  pathetic.  Nor  was 
there  anything  forced  or  conventional  in  his  speech  ;  he  be- 
came effective  without  apparent  labour,  and  never  appeared 
to  strive  for  the  attention  of  his  auditors.  Anil  indeed  this 
very  aspect  of  being  spontaneous  and  unaffected  lent  to  each 
opinion  iu  principal  interest.  There  is  something  absolutely 
noble,  there  is  something  admirable,  there  is  something  great 
in  the  pure  and  generous  eloquence  with  which  the  hon. 
member  eulogised  his  former  antagonist,  the  courageous, 
the  large  spirited,  and  now  popular  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "I 
watched  the  right  honourable  baronet  go  home  last  night,'' 
said  Mr.  Bright,  "  and  I  confess  I  envied  him  the  ennobling 
feelings  which  must  have  filled  his  breast  after  delivering 
that  speech— a  speech,  I  venture  to  say,  more  powerful  and 
more  to  be  admired  than  any  speech  ever  heard  in 
this  house  within  the  memory  of  any  man  in  it.' 
Tins  was  no  idle  compliment,  it  was  no  ebullition  of 
aycophancy,  it  was  no  favour  currying  laudation ;  it 
was  full  hearted,  it  was  unstudied,  it  was  most  strictly 
deserved.  And  in  a  subsequent  passage  we  discover  a  death- 
blow to  the  incessant  recrimination  hurled  at  the  devoted 
head  of  the  Premier;  a  few  simple  syllables,  in  which  the 
jeers  of  Messieurs  the  Protectionists  or;  smothered  up  for 


ever.  "  When  the  right  hon.  baronet  resigned,"  said  he, 
"  he  was  no  longer  your  minister  ;  he  cume  back  to  office  as 
the  minister  of  the  Sovereign,  as  the  minister  of  the  people, 
and  not  again  as  the  minister  of  a  class,  who  made  him  such 
for  their  own  social  and  private  objects."  As  such,  namely, 
as  a  statesman  actuated  simply  and  ostensibly  for  the  good 
of  his  country,  for  the  just  maintenance  of  the  constitution, 
for  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  the  confidence  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  general  happiness  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  we 
honour  the  heart  and  admire  the  intellect  of  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister; while  as  a  man  animated  with  purely  liberal  senti- 
ments, and  as  one  ready  to  acknowledge  justice  in  whatever 
garb  she  may  assume,  Mr.  Bright  has  no  insignificant 
place  in  our  estimation. 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 
— ♦ — 

THE  FREE-TRADE  MIRROR    OF    PARLIAMENT  fOR  THE 
SESSION  OF  1846 

Fifth  Week,  ending  Saturday,  February  21. 
Our  notice  of  the  great  debate,  last  week,  terminated 
with  Thursday  night,  which,  but  for  the  speech  of  Lord 
Morpeth,  would  have  been  very  dull.  Friday  night 
however,  transcended  it.  Four  speeches  were  delivered^ 
three  of  which  were  of  excessive  length  and  excessive 
tediousness  ;  the  exception  was  an  excellent  speech  from 
Mr.  Ward,  at  once  telling  and  pithy.  But  for  some 
little  characteristic  occurrences,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  exhaustive  than  the  protective  oratory  of  that 
night. 

Mr.  Miles,  the  Aristarchus  of  Protection  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  made  his  "great  display"  on  Friday  night, 
loaded  with  an  unwieldy  and  undigested  mass  of  docu- 
ments, which  were  expressly  prepared  for  him  at  No.  17, 
Bond-street.  The  reading  of  them  was  one  of  the  most 
dreary  and  monotonous  things  imaginable.  As  parch- 
ment after  parchment  was  taken  up,  the  sight  of  each 
formidable  document  called  up  a  suppressed  moaning 
sound,  which  we  do  not  imagine  to  have  proceeded  from 
any  excess  of  pleasure.  Mr.  Miles  at  last  became  so 
excited  by  his  own  arithmetical  frenzy,  that  he  was 
fairly  on  his  way  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  when  good 
Sir  Robert  Inglis  rose  and  gently  pulled  him  back  by 
the  skirt  of  his  coat.  The  honourable  member  for  Ox- 
ford then  resumed  his  seat,  looking  more  sleek  and 
demure  than  ever,  and  Mr.  Miles  pursued  his  dismal  ar- 
gument. One  incident,  and  only  one,  enlivened  his 
speech  of  three  hour's  duration.  Reading  statements  of 
the  extent,  capacity,  and  population  of  different  dis- 
tricts in  Russia,  which  the  document  he  held  described 
as  being  able  to  supply  all  Europe,  he  came  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Tamboff,  covering  lie  said,  an  acreage  of  twenty- 
five  millions  of  square  miles.  This  blunder,  associated 
as  it  was  with  the  recollection  of  Lord  Stanley's  famous 
adoption  of  the  blunder  about  Tamboff  fertility,  raised 
most  extraordinary  laughter  and  cheering,  some  mem- 
bers, in  ccstacy,  actually  clapping  their  hands.  Mr. 
Miles  corrected  himself  by  substituting  thousands  for 
millions ;  and  he  concluded  a  long  speech,  by  telling  Sir 
Robert  Peel  that  the  country  was  not  prepared  for  his 
proposed  changes  ;  and  assuring  the  House  that  when 
the  various  interests  affected  understood  their  own  in- 
terests, they  would  rise  unanimously  against  them. 

But  we  have  forgotten  Mr.  Francis  Scott,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Lord  Polwarfh,  and  the  representative  of  Rox- 
burghshire. He,  as  did  also  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  occu- 
pied the  early  portion  of  that  evening  with  long  speeches 
as  tedious  in  their  delivery  as  they  were  contemptible 
in  style  and  argument.  Mr.  Francis  Scott,  however, 
proved  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that  he  who  is  his  own 
counsel  has  a  fool  for  his  client.  He  compared  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  a  lawyer,  who,  after  taking  a  fee  For 
advocating  one  side  at  the  assi/.es,  took  to  the  other  side 
when  the  case  came  to  be  argued  on  appeal ;  and  was, 
of  course,  imitated  by  "juniors"  and  the  attorney. 
Some  time  afterwards,  he  admitted  that  improved  fa- 
cilities of  locomotion,  and  other  causes,  enabled  the 
farmer  to  carry  on  cultivation  at  a  very  reduced  cost. 
The  House,  at  the  time,  was  very  quiet,  for  it  was  the 
important  hour  that  lies  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock,  the  hour  of  dinner.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was 
sitting  immediately  below  Mr.  Francis  Scott,  turned 
round,  and,  in  a  good-humoured  undcr-tone,  asked  him, 
"  Whose  counsel  are  you  now  ?"  This  put  Mr.  Scott 
into  a  terrible  passion.  He  could  not  see  the  joke ; 
and  absolutely  stormed  away,  as  if  Sir  Robert  Feel  had 
insinuated  that  somebody  had  given  him  a  guinea  to 
plead  the  cause  of  protection  !  He  protested  in  loud 
tones  that  he  was  counsel  neither  for  the  agriculturists 
nor  the  mercantile  interests,  nor  for  the  foreigner,  but 
for  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  He  then  proceeded 
to  admit  that  the  theory  of  Free  Trade  was  a  beautiful 
one — cobweb  Imng  with  brightly  sparkling  deio-drapt,  but  it 
was  unfit  for  practical  use.  The  honourable  member 
delivered  his  oration  from  the  bench  behind  the  one  on 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  sitting,  in  a  sibilant  emphatic 
tone,  which  did  not  however  much  seem  to  affect  the 
nerves  of  the  Premier, 


The  dull  night  of  Friday  did  not  pass  over  without  a 
small  "scene,"  produced  by  that  accomplished  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Ferrand.  Lord  Northland,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Karl  of  Ranfitrly,  and  representative  for  Dunganott, 
made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  avowed  his  intention 
of  supporting  Sir  Robert  Peel,  because  lie  had  more  con- 
fidence in  him  than  in  Lord  John  Russell.  Now,  tlio 
story  goes  (it  was  originally  given  on  the  authority  of 
the  Dublin  Evening  Mail)  that  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Maynooth  Act,  Lord  Northland  was  caught  in 
the  house,  as  it  was  going  to  a  division  ;  and  being  un- 
willing to  vote  cither  for  or  against  the  Bill,  he  hid  him- 
self in  a  small  recess,  which  had  been  formerly  used  as 
a  coal-hole;  and  some  mischievous  "  friend"  having  ob- 
served it,  told  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  Lord  North- 
land was  compelled  to  conic  out,  and  vote.  Mr.  B.  Teh- 
rand,  who  is  invariably  distinguished  for  his  lofty  sense 
of  public  duty,  and  who  reckons  the  amenities  of  private 
life  as  of  little  importance  when  compared  with  the 
discharge  of  his  high  functions,  recalled  this  circum- 
stance to  the  recollection  of  the  noble  lord,  amidst  up- 
roarious laughter.  "  What  confidence,"  he  bellowed, 
"had  you  in  the  right  honourable  baronet,  when  you 
were  dragged  out  of  the  coal-hole  to  vote  for  him?" 

On  Monday  the  general  question  was  debated  in  both 
houses.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  question  of  "peculiar 
burdens"  was  raised  by  Lord  Beaumont,  who  moved 
for  a  select  committee  of  inquiry.  On  this  occasion. 
Lord  Stanley  gave  a  tolerably  distinct  intimation  thai 
he  will  oppose  the  measures  of  the  Government.  The, 
Duke  of  Richmond  glorified  Lord  Stanley,  and  threw 
out  a  coaxing  kind  of  invitation  to  him  to  devote  hi* 
noble  intellect  to  the  protection  of  "native  industry." 
After  a  discussion,  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
committee  has  been  since  appointed. 

On  Monday  night,  the  adjourned  debate  was  re-, 
sumed  by 

The  Earl  of  March,  eldest  son  of  the  Duho  of  Rich- 
mond. This  noble  lord  bids  fair  to  be  as  sagacious  and 
intelligent  a  Duke  of  Richmond  as  his  father,  should  he. 
succeed  to  the  title.  He  added  nothing  whatever  to  an 
exhausted  debate  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  pleasure, 
that  we  noticed,  amid  the  crowd  of  members  contending 
for  the  "  possession  of  the  house,"  that  Mr.  Mii.m.k, 
Gibson  had  caught  the  eye  of  tho  Speaker.  The  clear, 
easy,  fluent,  and  agreeable  style  of  the  mcmlier  for 
Manchester  always  secures  for  him  the  attention  of  the 
house;  and  on  this  occasion  he  received  and  he  repaid 
attention.  His  speech  was  excellent,  both  in  matter  au<t 
in  manner.  The  great  distinction  between  the  advocates, 
of  Free  Trade  and  the  advocates  of  protection,  during 
this  protracted  debate,  has  been  the  important  fact,  that 
while  the  one  have  addressed  themselves  mainly  to  the 
question,  the  others  have  indulged  mainly  in  vituper- 
ation. Mr.  Milner  Gibson  kept  the  attention  of  his. 
auditors  to  the  subject  in  hand ;  and  the  loud,  hearty 
cheers  with  which  he  was  greeted,  showed  how  welcome 
was  the  relief  afforded  by  the  speech  of  an  intelligent 
gentleman,  raising  up  faculties  all  but  laid  prostrate  by 
the  unconscionable  dullness  of  protection  oratory. 

After  the  excellent  speech  from  Jlr.  Milner  Gibson„ 
Sir  William  Clay,  one  of  the  representatives  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  discussed  four  or  five  of  the  opinions  at 
issue  largely  and  clearly  ;  and  Lord  Alfred  Churchill, 
read  such  a  speech  as  the  nominee  of  Woodstock  might 
be  expected  to  read.  Mr.  Wm,  James,  member  for  East 
Cumberland,  also  addressed  the  House,  not  very  unv.a- 
turally,  in  somewhat  of  a  self-laudatory  strain,  as  having 
been  through  a  long  course  of  years  the  steady  advocate 
of  the  measure  which  was  now  about  to  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House.  Lord  Harry  Vane,  too,  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  measure.  He  is  the  brother  of  the  mono- 
polist Duke  of  Cleveland.  We  had  also  a '-maiden" 
speech  from  Mr.  Halscy,  the  new  member  for  Hertford, 
who  spoke  in  a  bold  strain  against  the  Government ; 
and  a  similar  course  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Buck,  one  of 
the  Members  for  North  Devon,  though  his  manner  was 
niild  and  gentlemanly.  But  the  Government  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Dickinson,  one  of  the  Members  for  West 
Somersetshire,  who  frankly  avowed  that  he  was  a  con- 
vert to  Free  Trade  principles. 

Sir  John  Tyrrell  took  the  opportunity  of  coming  out, 
on  Monday  night,  as  clow  n  in  the  pantomime.  The 
Essex  baronet  is  a  perfect  treasure  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  AVerc  it  not  for  the  presence  of  one  or  two 
such  members,  honourable  gentlemen  would  sink  under 
the  weight  of  dullness  which  seems  necessary  to  legisla- 
tive discussion.  After  the  human  intellect  lias  been 
puzzled  for  three  or  four  hours  with  self-contradictory 
thcorics,  pelted  with  statistics,  exacerbated  with  invective, 
rendered  torpid  by  prose  in  its  very  worst  form,  to  see 
a  good  dry  joker  rise  to  address  the  House  is  such  hap- 
piness as  is  rarely  given  to  man.  Sir  John  had  nothing 
particular  to  say  about  flax,  no  new  light  to  shed  upon 
any  of  the  disputed  articles  in  the  tariff;  but  he  held  a 
little  paper  in  his  hand,  which,  for  the  moment,  was 
feared  might  contain  some  hitherto  unknown  data  about 
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the  state  of  the  Essex  fens.  Nothing  of  the  sort— it 
VffiS  a  fragment  from  the  works  of  a  gentleman  lately 
deceased,  a  reverend  divine,  a  doctor  in  divinity,  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold.  Although  Sir  John  Tyrrell  was  aWare 
that  honourable  gentlemen  would  not  unfrequently 
smile  at  observations  of  his,  yet  he  was  sure  that  the 
House  would  lend  him  their  attention  while  he  read  to 
them  Dr.  Arnold's  opinion  of  the  Premier.  This  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Arnold  would 
trust  Peel  in  a  question  of  currency— ho  had  an  idea 
about  that,  and  he  was  sure  that  upon  that  subject  he 
would  not  unduly  yield  to  popular  clamour  ;  but  upon 
any  other  point— the  Church,  for  instance— he  was  sure 
Peel  did  not  care  a  straw  about  the  matter,  and  would 
yield  at  the  first  summons.  The  right  honourable  ba- 
ronet, continued  the  member  for  Essex,  is  always  talking 
about  his  having  an  eye  to  posterity,  and  he  was  sure 
that  there  was  but  one  feeling  in  the  House  on  this 
subject,  and  that  was  that  posterity  might  have  lum  all 
to  themselves  without  any  further  delay. 

But  the  great  speech  of  Monday  night  was  the  one 
delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  rose  about  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock,  and  spoke 
till  near  one  o'clock — for  nearly  three  hours  arresting 
and  enchaining  the  house  by  the  most  emphatic,  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  earnest  speech  which  perhaps 
he  ever  delivered.  The  crowning  merit  was  its  earnest- 
ness. Yet,  though  impassioned  force  and  truthfulness 
constituted  its  main  characteristics,  it  was  not  devoid  of 
playful  assault  on  his  antagonists,  and  good-humoured 
raillery.  It  was  quite  edifying  to  hear  Sir  Robert  talk 
with  playful  scorn  about  "  rousing  the  British  Lion," 
"  True  Blue,"  "  the  Corn  Law  in  all  its  integrity." 
Altogether,  he  made  "  minced  meat"  of  those  who  have 
charged  him  with  "treason,"  "  apostacy,"  and  so  forth. 
Eirst,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  then  Mr.  Francis  Scott,  the 
member  for  Roxburghshire,  who,  as  he  had  been  the  most 
furious  and  polemical,  so  his  turn  came  among  the  first- 
Sir  Robert  called  him  Anacharsis  Clootz,  laughed  at 
his  assumption  of  the  office  of  "Attorney  General  for 
the  whole  human  race,"  confronted  his  sentences  with 
each  other  (and  Mr.  Scott's  sentences  cannot  stand  this 
test),  and  trotted  him  up  and  down  the  house,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  honourable  gentlemen,  for  some  con- 
siderable time — "  all  in  good  humour,"  as  Sir  Robert 
said.  He  certainly  appeared  in  an  admirable 
temper  himself,  but  Mr.  Scott,  who  is  of  a  bel- 
ligerent and  disputatious  nature,  appeared  not 
juite  to  relish  the  joke.  Mr.  Miles  was  the  next 
victim  to  the  Premier's  jocularity  :  he  had  risked 
&n  assertion  about  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  the 
parish  of  Chizzleborough,  and  had  talked  about 
acres  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  the  protecting  duty  two  or 
three  years  ago.  Sir  Robert  recalled  to  his  recollection 
that  the  duty  had  been  really  removed  in  the  year  1824, 
and  that  so  he  must  seek  some  other  cause  for  the  agri- 
cultural distress  which  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
quoted  as  existing  in  Chizzleborough.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  sound  of  the  word  Chizzleborough  which 
seemed  to  give  the  Premier  an  innocent  satisfaction  ; 
for  he  woidd  continue  to  repeat  the  word  in  every  possi- 
ble intonation  ;  and  furthermore,  a  little  pleasantry  about 
Mr.  Miles  taking  his  stand  upon  grease.  Describing  the 
great  grease  debate,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  pro- 
voked roars  of  laughter,  by  exclaiming  "  Grease  you 
shall  not  touch — hence,  avaunt,  'tis  holy  ground  !" 
Then  there  was  an  onslaught  on  Mr.  Colquboun.  Sir 
Robert  playfully  inquired  if  any  hon.  gentleman  had 
laboured  under  the  same  misfortune  as  himself,  that  of 
having  perused  Mr.  Colquhoun's  pamphlet  ?  He  ga- 
thered from  that  publication  that  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman's views  were  favourable  to  Free  Trade.  Now  he 
expressed  himself  determined  to  maintain  protection  ; 
at  another  time  he  was  for  a  fixed  duty  ;  then  he  had 
voted  for  Mr.  Villiers'  motion.  "  How,"  inquired  the 
Premier,  "  can  one  tell  how  to  hold  such  a  man  ? 
There  is  nothing  like  consistency  in  his  conduct." 

All  this,  however,  was  oidy  the  "  light  artillery"  of 
the  speech.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  business  of  too  weighty 
a  nature  in  hand  to  spend  much  time  on  trifles.  We, 
therefore,  commend  to  the  patient  consideration  of  our 
readers  a  speech  which  produced  an  extraordinary  effect 
on  the  house,  as  it  has  since  done  on  the  country.  The 
conclusion  of  it,  especially,  is  all  that  the  most  ardent 
Free  Trader  can  desire  ;  it  was  delivered  with  remark- 
able force  ;  and  on  sitting  down  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  was  greeted  by  a  burst  of  cheering  as  sincere 
and  spontaneous  as  ever  honoured  the  eloquence  of  a 
member  of  the  legislature. 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  resumption  of  the  adjourned 
debate  was  retarded  for  a  short  time  by  a  motion  which 
L*f  by  Mr.  ()'Cu\m;i.i.,  on  the  impending 

fyjg^UIJlinWAlltaease  in  Ireland.  The  appearance  of  Mr. 
; j  <EtKfpife^'*tAgret  to  say,  was  feeble;  he  appeared  to 
l^^^S^^iwjaMer  general  debility;  and  his  round, 
riVf^°^;^$5jwM  subdued  to  an,  almost  inaudible 
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whisper.  He  confined  himself  chiefly  to  statistical  do- 
cuments. Sir  James  Graham,  in  reply,  described  the 
precautions  which  the  Government  are  taking,  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  impending  calamity;  and 
alter  a  short  discussion,  Mr.  O'Coimcll  withdrew  his 
motion. 

Lord  John  Manners  then  resumed  the  adjourned  de- 
bate. This  nobleman  has  got  a  little  farther  in  convic- 
tion than  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  but  both 
are  going  to  give  their  votes  against  the  Government 
measure,  thereby  evincing  the  animus  of  the  Rutland 
family.  Lord  John  Manners  thinks  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  settlement  of  the  question  ;  but  wishes  Par- 
liament to  be  dissolved  previously,  so  that  the  "  consti- 
tuencies" may  express  an  opinion.  Altogether  it  was  a 
very  strange  speech.  He  neither  feared  Free  Trade, 
nor  hoped  much  from  it;  but  at  present  he  declines  hav- 
ing it.  Notwithstanding  his  amiable  character,  and  his 
"chivalrous"  feelings  (though  what  is  meant  by  that  is 
not  very  clear)  there  is  a  misty,  confused,  indefinite  cha- 
racter about  the  intellect  of  Lord  John  Manners,  which 
would  indicate  that  his  politics  have  been  imbibed  under 
some  mystic  political  Dr.  Pusey.  Whatever  amiability 
there  may  be  about  such  intellects,  there  is  little  in  them 
either  of  grasp  or  force. 

After  a  dashing  speech  from  Captain  Layard,  mem- 
ber for  Carlow,  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  and  a  long 
prosy  address  against  it  from  Mr  Robert  Palmer,  one  of 
the  Berkshire  representatives, 

Sir  Charles  Napier  rose,  and  made  one  of  those  cha- 
racteristic speeches,  which,  from  their  blunt  style,  and 
sailor-like  manner,  always  provoke  the  merriment  of  the 
house.  But  the  gallant  commodore  spoke  much  excel- 
lent and  appropriate  common  sense.  He  told  the  house 
how  he  had  changed  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare  ;  and 
had  converted  a  worthless  farm  of  40  acres  into  a  pro- 
fitable one.  Agricultural  members  laughed  at  his  40 
acres;  but  the  commodore  told  them  that  what  was  good 
for  40  was  good  for  400.  The  speech  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  a  capital  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade. 

Then  came  Mr.  Shaw,  Recorder  of  Dublin,  and  one 
of  the  representatives  of  its  University.  He  has  always 
been  considered  not  merely  a  personal  friend,  but  even 
a  tnadt/,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  That  he  is  a  disappointed 
man  is  a  common  belief — he  has  long  looked  for  a  higher 
judicial  post.  He  came  out,  on  Tuesday  night,  with  a 
bitter  attack  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  charging  him  with 
treason,  faithlessness,  instability,  cowardice,  trickery, 
and  all  other  sins  against  the  "  great  party."  Then,  as 
if  to  exhibit  the  lickspittle  spirit  of  the  man,  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  in  a  whining  tone,  that  Sir  Robert  Teel 
would  still  permit  him  to  call  him  his  "  right  honourable 
friend  !" 

Mr.  Bright  came  next,  in  a  speech  which  was  a 
"blister"  to  the  " great  party."  His  cordial  admiration 
of  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  his  taunts  of  the 
Protectionists  as  to  their  utter  inability  to  form  an 
administration  ;  his  appeals  to  fact — all  told  upon  the 
House.  It  was  certainly  the  most  powerful  speech  deli- 
vered during  this  debate,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Prime  Minister's. 

Mi*.  Hudson  followed  Mr.  Bright.  Never  was  there 
a  more  marked  failure.  The  self-satisfied  air— the 
pompous  indication  of  conscious  self-importance  ;  the 
vulgarity  of  the  style  of  address,  breaking  Priscian's 
head  in  every  sentence  ;  and  the  ludicrously  inconclusive 
logic,  were  all  in  keeping.  The  House  of  Commons 
worships  rank  and  mammon  ;  but  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  also  an  admirable  school  :  and  however  shrewd 
the  "  Railway  King"  may  be  in  companies,  gradients, 
and  lines,  if  he  ventures  to  speak  on  general  topics,  he 
will  assuredly  find  his  level  in  the  legislature. 

Before  the  debate  was  resumed  on  Thursday  night, 
Mr.  Collett,  the  member  for  Athlone,  called  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  open,  undisguised  influence  exercised 
by  the  "Dukes  " — those  of  Newcastle,  Marlborough,  Buck- 
ingham, and  Richmond — in  the  boroughs  of  Newark, 
Woodstock,  Buckingham,  and  Chichester.  He  charged 
the  "Dukes"  with  unconstitutional  practices,  involving  a 
violation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  commons  of 
England  :  but  as  he  did  not  bring  forward  any  specific 
act,  merely  alleging  the  notorious  belief,  it  was  easy  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  show  that  the  house  could  not  act  on 
surmise,  and  so  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

Lord  Duncan  opened  the  adjourned  debate  in  a 
smart  speech,  in  which  he  told  an  amusing  story  of  a 
Warwickshire  grazier,  who  once  believed,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Miles,  that  they  were  building  a  great  ark  at 
New  Orleans,  in  which  to  carry  over  a  swarm  of  cattle 
and  pigs — thousands  of  them — to  be  landed  at  Bristol. 
Having  sold  his  cattle  .at  a  loss,  by  the  fear  of  such  an 
importation,  he  was  lately  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Miles  respecting Tamboff.  "Ah!" 
said  he,  "  I  was  gammoned  by  that  gentleman  afore,  but 
I  won't  be  gammoned  again!" 

Mr,  AWcriuan,  Thompson,  followed  ;  ami  the  repu- 


tation which  he  has  acquired  for  commercial  shrewd- 
ness, as  well  as  his  great  wealth,  caused  his  opinions  to 
be  Watched  with  some  anxiety.  It  was  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  the  earlier  feelings  of  the  man,  who  has 
ploughed  his  way  from  a  humble  to  a  high  position, 
were  neutralised  by  his  later  associations,  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  landlord.  He  admitted  that  he  had  signed  the 
celebrated  petition  of  the  merchants  of  London  in  favour 
of  Free  Trade;  but  he  has  since  become  a  landowner  in 
his  native  county,  Westmoreland,  and,  also,  by  favour 
of  the  Lonsdale  interest,  one  of  its  representatives- 
Therefore,  though  many  parts  of  Mr.  Alderman  Thorn p- 
son's  speech  might  have  been  spoken  in  favour  of  the 
Government  measure,  his  conclusion  was  that  he  must 
oppose  it. 

Sir  William  Molesworth,  who,  like  Lord  Morpeth, 
has  now,  for  the  first  time,  had  an  opportunity  of  raising 
his  voice  in  the  present  Parliament  in  support  of  his  old 
opinions,  made  an  excellent  speech,  which  was  closely 
and  almost  mathematically  reasoned  out,  in  support  of 
Free  Trade.  This  one  speech  alone,  if  the  closeness 
and  consecutive  character  of  its  logic  were  noticed  and 
felt,  would  be  conclusive  of  the  whole  question. 

Mr.  Benett,  the  notorious  senior  member  for  Wilt- 
shire, made  a  long  prosy  speech,  marked,  however,  by 
an  audacity  which  caused  impudence  to  pass  for  spirit, 
and  nonsense  for  agricultural  wisdom.  He  told  the 
house  that  he  had  always  treated  »the  poor,  forlorn, 
broken-down,  starved,  and  crushed  labourers  of  Wilt- 
shire as  his  particular  "  friends  I"  Nay,  more,  he  ad- 
mitted that  Free  Trade  would  benefit  landlords  and  large 
farmers,  but  he  opposed  it  for  the  sake  of  the  small 
farmers  and  the  poor  labourers  !  Every  quarter  of 
corn  imported  displaces  twenty-five  shillings  worth  of 
agricultural  labour— the  real  English  of  this  being,  that 
the  more  means  the  nation  possesses,  the  poorer  it  must 
become. 

Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  made  one  of  his  smart 
speeches,  in  which,  after  hitting  the  agriculturists  very 
hard  about  their  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  con- 
trived to  obtain  agricultural  cheers,  when  he  began  to 
hit  the  manufacturers,  and  to  enforce  the  necessity  of 
securing  for  the  workmen  the  proposed  alteration  in  the 
law  of  settlement,  by  which  industrial  residence  for  five 
years  in  a  manufacturing  town  will  give  a  claim  to 
relief. 

The  only  other  speech  (with  the  exception  of  minor 
orators)  was  a  terrible  long  one  from  Sir  Thomas  Dyke 
Acland,  one  of  the  representatives  for  Devon,  and  father 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Acland,  one  of  the  Somersetshire  mem- 
bers. The  manner  of  the  worthy  baronet  was  very 
energetic,  but  his  matter  was  singularly  poor  ;  the  most 
forcible  argument  he  exhibited  was  a  stick,  with  which 
he  belaboured  the  floor  of  the  house.  But  there  were 
clear  indications  in  his  speech  that  he  only  votes  against 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  please  his  constituents,  and  that  lie 
will  not  be  displeased  if  the  Government  measure  is 
carried  by  a  large  majority. 
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ADJOURNED  DEBATE— THURSDAY 
Lord  Duncan,  in  resuming  the  adjourned  debate,  said  lie 
had  always  been  an  advocate  of  Free  Trade,  and  though  be 
had  not  taken  part  in  the  present  debate,  he  was  not  deterred 
by  any  argumeuts  he  had  heard  from  the  lion,  member  opposite. 
He  remembered  the  prophecies  of  thehon.'member  for  Somerset 
(Mr.  Miles)  in  184^!.  That  hon.  genllemau  said  that  New 
Orleans  was  situated  in  a  territory  spread  over  400,000  square 
miles,  aud  its  inhabitants  were  prepared  to  pour  into  this 
country  flour,  corn,  beasts,  and  pork.  He  (Lord  Duncan) 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  Warwickshire,  anil  be  met  a 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  bis,  a  great  grazier  in  that  county, 
riding  along  at  a  fearful  rate  (a  laugh).  He  asked  his  friend 
why  he  rode  at  such  a  pace  ?  "  Oh,  I  am  going  to  sell  my 
beasts,  for  Peel  and  the  rest  of  you  have  ruined  us  all  (re- 
newed laughter).  Have  you  read,''  he  continued,  '■  Mr. 
Miles's  speech  ?  He  is  the  great  orator  that  we  agricultur  st» 
always  believe  in,  and  he  tells  us  that  5,000,000  people  are 
building  a  sort  of  ark,  in  which  pigs,  cattle,  and  corn  are  to 
be  brought  overto  Bristol"  (much  laughter).  Now,  I  have 
lately  seen  my  agricultural  friend,  and  have  asked  him, "  Have 
you  not  seen  what  your  friend  Mr.  Miles  snys  of  Tambotf  ?" 
"Ah,"  said  he,  "  I  was  gammoned  before  by  that  gentleman,  and 
I  don't  mean  to  be  gammoned  again"  (laughter).  Now  if  the 
honourable  gentleman's  former  prophecies  were  not  fulfilled, 
lie  must  excuse  him  (Lord  Duncan)  if  he  trusted  more  at 
the  present  time  to  the  predictions  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  (cheers).  Now,  lie 
must  refer  to  the  speech  of  the  hon  member  for  Sunderland. 
That  gentleman  of  iron  nerve9  was  surprised  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  be  in  such  a  panic.  "  There  are  only  nine 
nullions  starving  in  Ireland,"  said  he,  "that  is  nothing,  I 
could  get  rid  of  it  at  once." 

Mr.  Hudson  said — That  is  not  what  I  stated  (hear,  hear, 
from  the  protectionists). 

Lord  Duncan — Well,  he  should  quote  the  honourable 
gentleman's  speech.  The  honourable  gentleman  said,  "  he 
conceived  the  repealing  of  the  Corn  Laws  hud  nothing  to  do 
with  the  calamity  in  Ireland  (hear,  hear,  from  Mr.  Hudson). 
If  the  famine  which  was  dreaded  occurred  in  Ireland, 
he  was  anxious  to  alleviate  it  by  public  subscription."  He 
was  the  more  surprised  at  the  honourable  gentleman's  ar- 
guments, as  he  always  looked  upon  the  honourable  gentle- 
man us  no  friend  to  agriculture  from  the  vigour  wilh  which 
he  broke  up  turnpike  roads,  nud  disturbed  rural  solitude 
(hear,  bear,  and  a  laugh).   But  the  honourable  geutleii.au 
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said  he  recollected  that  1*11  was  a  year  of  extreme 
distress  in  this  country,  hut  that  in  1812  the  state 
of  things  was  completely  changed.  And  this  was  owing, 
he  said,  to  the  over-production  of  corn  in  this  country 
(hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh).  The  honourable  gentleman  also 
told  them  that  he  himself  had  bought  foreigu  com  at  20s.  a 
quarter,  though  he  had  not  specified  where.  If  that  was  so, 
the  honourable  gentleman  was  certainly  a  good  political  eco 
nomist,  "for  he  bought  in  the  cheapest  and  was  resolved  to 
sell  in  the  dearest  market"  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter).:  Then 
the  honourable  gentleman  went  on  to  say,  "  You  are  not  to 
look  to  Sussex  as  a  proof  of  the  benefit  of  protection,  where- 
in men  are  working  for  8s.  a  week,  but  take  a  special  train, 
and  come  with  me  to  Yorkshire  (where,  by  the  way,  the  du- 
ties on  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  have  been  of  late  years  abolish- 
ed) aud  I'll  show  you  peace  and  plenty."  This  was  impor- 
tant testimony,  for  he  never  heard  a  manufacturer,  or  a  frieud 
of  manufacturers,  get  up  in  that  house,  and  maintain  that 
the  poor  were  better  off  iu  their  districts  than  in  purely  agri- 
cultural counties,  that  it  was  not  attempted  to  cry  him  down. 
( Hear,  hear.)  All  those  on  his  side  had  a  great  respect  for 
the  name  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  and  they  were  really 
anxious  not  to  see  it  in  the  provisional  committee  of  the 
Great  Bubble  Protection  Society.  (Laughter.)  He  confess- 
ed, that  as  a  landlord  he  had  no  ehjection  to  high  rents  ;  but 
he  thought  it  most  lowering  to  the  class  who  received  them, 
that  they  should  be  raised  by  artificial  means.  [The  noble 
lord  then  went  over  the  history  of  the  different  Corn  Law  mea- 
sures, which  had  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  this 
debate,  and  referred  to  the  speech  of  Mr  Robinson  on  the  bill 
of  1815.]  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  mean,  base,  aud  paltry 
principle  to  tax  the  people  iu  their  food,  that  the  aristocracy 
might  receive  a  larger  sum  for  their  produce.  That  aristo- 
cracy had  been  accustomed  to  lead,  not  to  follow.  He  hoped 
they  would  continue  to  direct,  but  not  to  coerce  public  opi- 
nion (hear,  hear).  Should  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people 
hold  back  when  the  whole  country  was  preparing  for  foreign 
competition  ?  The  landlords  and  tenants  in  that  part  of  the 
country  in  which  he  was  born  were  acting  very  differently 
from  those  in  Somerset.  They  were  already  buckling  on 
their  armour  for  competition  with  the  foreigner,  and  were 
little  afraid  of  him  as  to  the  growth  of  corn,  hemp,  or  flax. 
There  was  an  exclusive  burden  on  land,  which  he  was  sur- 
prised he  had  heard  nothing  of  in  that  debate — he  meant 
education.  The  Prussian  aud  Scotch  farmer  could  educate 
his  son  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  English  farmer  had  not  a  prac- 
tical school  to  send  him  to  (hear,  hear).  He  stood  there  to- 
day to  act  up  to  the  pledges  which  he  had  given  on  the  hust- 
ings. He  then  said  he  should  vote  for  any  measure  he  thought 
beneficial  to  the  country ;  and  believing  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  measure  was  a  measure  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  trade,  and  of  the  commercial  and  working  classes,  aud  be- 
lieving also  that  their  interests  could  not  be  promoted  without 
advancing  those  of  the  class  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
belong  he  gave  it  an  humble  but  an  honest  support  (cneers). 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  contended  that  it  was  a  delu- 
sion to  maintain  that  wages  could  be  maintained  at  their 
present  rate  if  the  price  of  food  were  diminished,  as  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  maintained  that  it 
would  he  by  that  measure.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  proposed 
his  present  changes  in  our  commercial  policy,  because  they 
would  improve  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes;  but  he  was  convinced  that  if  those  changes  in- 
jured agriculture,  as  he  was  certain  that  they  would  do,  they 
would  turn  the  scale  of  national  comfort  and  prosperity  quite 
the  other  way.  If  a  Free  Trade  iu  corn  were  made  the  law 
of  the  land,  further  changes  must  follow,  aud  amongst  the 
enrliest  must  be  the  abrogation  of  our  colonial  system,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  For  one,  he  could  not 
consent  to  go  along  with  such  extreme  measures.  What 
statesman,  even  in  Europe  or  America,  had  ever  advocated 
perfect  Free  Trade  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel. — The  merchants  of  London  advocated  it  in 
their  petition  in  1820,  which  you  signed. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson-  admitted  that  he  had  signed  it, 
but  he  had  not  been  speaking  of  merchants,  but  of  statesmen 
with  enlightened  minds.  Mr.  Webster,  the  most  eloquent 
man  in  America,  had  denounced  it,  no  longer  than  Novem- 
ber last,  as  an  impracticable  scheme  of  commerce,  which 
must  be  ruinous  to  all  engaged  in  it.  Replying  to  Sir  R. 
Peel's  question  on  a  former  night,  he  observed  that  he  was 
not  disposed  cither  to  retrograde  or  to  stand  still  on  the  road 
of  commercial  relaxation.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  prepared 
to  go  forward,  hut  not  on  the  road  on  which  Sir  R.  Peel  was 
advancing.  Instead  of  reducing  the  duty  on  corn,  he  recom- 
mended the  Government  to  reduce  the  duties,  on  tea  to  (id. 
a  lb.,  and  to  lesson  materially  the  duties  on  soap  and  tabacco. 
By  such  a  measure  he  would  confer  the  greatest  boon  on  the 
labouring  classes.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  his  regret 
that  a  sense  of  duty  should  compel  him  to  differ  on  this 
question  from  the  political  leader  whom  he  had  hitherto 
followed  with  pride  during  the  whole  course  of  his  political 
life. 

Sir  W.  Molesworth  :  I  will  not  trespass  upon  your 
patience,  sir,  by  discussing  the  general  principles  of 
Free  Trade.  I  will  content  myself  with  replying  to  some 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  this  measure 
by  honourable  gentlemen  opposite.  They  have  repeat- 
edly asserted  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  labouring 
classes,  that  Free  Trade  would  cause  low  prices,  and  that 
low  prices  would  be  followed  by  low  wages.  The  right 
honourable  baronet,  on  the  first  of  the  session,  stated  his 
conviction  that  there  was  no  connection  between  low 
prices  and  low  wages.  He  has  been  repeatedly  and 
violently  assailed  both  for  this  opinion,  and  for  having 
arrived  at  such  a  conclusion  from  an  experience  of  only 
three  years.  I  think,  however,  if  it  were  necessary,  it 
would  be  easy  to  confirm  that  position  by  a  much  wider 
experience.  Just  before  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Par- 
liament, I  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  if  any  connection  conld  lie  traced  between  the 
amount  of  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  price  of  food.  If 
I  had  been  able  to  bring  that  motion  before  the  house,  I 
think  I  could  have  shown,  from  a  scries  of  Parliamentary 
returns  embracing  a  period  of  more  than  30  years,  that 
there  was  no  connection  between  high  wages  and'hi"h 
prices,  and  low  wages  and  low  prices  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  appeared  to  rne,  from  a  careful  examination  of 
those  returns,  that  generally  speaking  the  wages  of 
labour,  especially  of  manufacturing  and  skilled  la- 
bour, were  higher  when  the  price  of  food  was  low, 
MM  they  were  when  the  price  of  food  was  high. 
And  the  reason  appeared  to  rne  to  be  this.  When 
the  price  of  food  in  low,  the  labouring  classes,  and 
they  form  the  great  bulk  of  the   community,  can 
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expend  a  larger  portion  of  their  earnings  on  the  pur- 
chase of  articles  of  clothing,  dress,  and  other  the  staple 
manufactures  of  the  country.  Consequently,  when  food 
is  cheap,  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  those  articles, 
and  a  greater  trade  in  them.  There  is  therefore  in- 
creased activity  amongst  the  manufacturers,  increased 
employment  for  their  workmen,  and  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, the  wages  of  labour,  especially  of  manufac- 
turing and  skilled  labour,  tend  to  rise.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  food  is  dear,  as  the  labouring  classes  must 
first  and  before  all  things  obtain  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, they  are  compelled  to  expend  a  greater  portion  of 
their  earnings  on  the  purchase  of  food,  consequently 
they  are  compelled  to  diminish  their  consumption  of 
articles  of  clothing,  dress,  and  manufacture.  There  is 
therefore  a  diminution  in  the  demand  for  those  articles, 
stocks  of  them  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers, 
trade  becomes  dull  and  stagnant,  the  manufacturers  em- 
ploy fewer  workmen,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  wages  of  labour,  especially  of  manufacturing  and 
skilled  labour,  tend  to  fall.  Thus,  reason  and  experi- 
ence show  not  only  that  there  is  no  connection  between 
high  prices  and  high  wages,  and  low  prices  and  low 
wages,  but  that,  generally  speaking,  the  wages  of  labour 
are  higher  when  food  is  cheap  than  when  it  is  dear. 
In  fact,  the  amount  of  the  wages  of  labour  depends  upon 
the  relation  which  exists  between  the  supply  of  labour 
and  the  means  of  employing  it.  If  there  be  no  alteration 
in  the  supply  of  labour,  wages  rise  or  fall  according  as 
there  is  more  or  less  employment  for  labour.  Now,  the 
means  of  employing  labour  are  in  proportion  to  the  ca- 
pital of  a  country,  to  the  extent  of  its  trade,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  other  industrial  operations  of  its  in- 
habitants. But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Free 
Trade  would  augment  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
capital  of  this  country.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  with 
Free  Trade  the  means  of  employing  labour  would  in- 
crease, the  wages  of  labour  would  rise,  and  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  class  would  be  improved  (hear,  hear). 
Some  hon.  members  are  apprehensive  lest  a  large  num- 
ber of  agricultural  labourers  should  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  if  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  were  to 
produce  a  panic  amongst  the  agricultural  classes,  that 
if  in  consequence  of  that  panic  a  large  quantity  of  land 
were  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  there  would  be  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  demand  for  labour  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Now  this  might  prove,  tinder  other  circum- 
stances than  the  present  ones,  a  serious  though  tempo- 
rary evil.  Fortunately,  however,  if  the  Corn  Laws  were 
immediately  repealed,  there  are  causes  at  work  which 
would  fully  counteract  the  effects  of  any  such  panic.  The 
railroads  which  are  now  making,  or  about  to  be  made, 
will  create  a  great  demand  for  that  very  description  of 
labour  which  it  is  supposed  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
would  throw  out  of  employment,  and  long  before  those 
railroads  are  completed  the  apprehensions  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes  would  be  dispelled.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  the  agricultural  labourer  is  concerned,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  abetter  opportunity  than  the  present  one 
for  repealing  the  Corn  Laws  (hear,  hear).  Most  of  the 
honourable  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  against  this 
measure,  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  would  chiefly  affect  the  tenant,  and  not 
the  landlord.  I  cannot  agree  with  them.  It  appears  to 
me  that  if  Free  Trade  makes  any  alteration  in  the  value 
of  land,  or  of  agricultural  produce,  the  chief  gainer,  or 
the  chief  loser,  must  be  the  landed  proprietor.  The  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  possess  landed  property.  They  have 
let  estates.  What,  I  ask  them,  does  a  farmer  do  before 
he  offers  to  take  an  estate  ?  Why,  he  considers  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  vicinity  of  the  estate  to  markets,  and  the 
general  value  of  agricultural  produce,  and,  according  to 
these  particulars,  he  offers  a  greater  or  less  rent  for  "the 
estate.  The  landlord  or  his  agent  docs  precisely  the 
same  thing  :  he  takes  into  account  precisely  the  same 
particulars,  and  demands  a  rent  accordingly.  Thus 
a  bargain  is  struck  between  landlord  and  tenant  for  a 
definite  or  indefinite  nnmber  of  years  (hear,  hear). 
Now,  suppose  any  event  occurs  which  alters  the  value 
of  the  estate,  as,  for  instance,  if  its  fertility  be  improved 
by  drainage  or  other  means,  if  it  be  rendered  more  ac- 
cessible to  markets  by  new  roads  or  railways,  or  if  the 
general  value  of  agricultural  produce  be  altered  by  le- 
gislative enactments,  or  other  causes,  then,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  for  which  the  original  bargain  was 
made,  either  the  landlord  demands  a  higher  rent,  or  the 
tenant  offers  a  lower  one,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Thus  anew  bargain  is  struck,  in  which  the 
landlord  generally  takes  good  care  to  obtain  the  full 
value  of  his  estate,  and  the  tenant  is  equally  cautious 
not  to  offer  more  than  that  value.  Thus  it  appears  to 
me  certain  that  if  Free  Trade  diminish  the  value  of  land, 
rents  will  fall  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  expect  and  be- 
lieve, Free  Trade  will  increase  the  value  of  land,  then 
we  shall  have  the  pleasant  task  of  raising  our  rents  :  in 
either  case,  it  will  be  the  landlord,  not  the  tenant,  who 
will  ultimately  lose  or  gain  (hear).  In  one  point  of 
view,  however,  the  farmer  will  be  a  gainer  by  a  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will 
be  a  final  settlement  of  the  corn  question.  During  the 
last  half  century  there  have  been  I  know  not  how  many 
Corn  Laws,  with  the  professed  object  of  regulating  the 
price  of  corn.  Now  I  may  assert,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  under  each  Corn  Law  the  price  of  corn 
has  been  much  less  than  wascalculated  upon  or  intended 
by  the  framcrsof  those  laws.  If  farmers,  therefore,  acted 
upon  these  expectations  of  higher  price  in  their  bar- 
gains, with  their  landlords,  they  must  have  been  re- 
peatedly and  grievously  disappointed.  A  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  will  dispel  all  doubt  and  anxiety  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  farmer  will  soon  know  what  he  is  about,  and 
what  bargain  he  ought  to  make  with  his  landlord  (hear). 
I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  these  observations 
chiefly  apply  to  those  farmers  who  possess  sufficient 
capital  and  skill  to  cultivate  their  estates  in  the  best 
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manner  ;  for  only  such  farmers  arc  really  independent, 
and  can  make  an  equal  bargain  with  their  landlords. 
There  is,  however,  another  class  of  farmers,  who  pos- 
sess little  capital  and  less  skill,  the  tenants  of  small  es- 
tates, which  they  cultivate  in  the  worst  possible  manner, 
many  of  which  estates  have  been  in  the  same  family  for 
successive  generations  ;  of  this  class  of  fanners  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  North  Northamptonshire 
gave  a  pathetic,  description  the  other  evening.  He  por- 
trayed in  forcible  terms  their  impending  ruin,  and  attri- 
buted that  ruin  to  the  Free  Trade  measures  of  the  right 
honourable  baronet.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  class 
of  farmers  in  question  will  cease  to  exist.  In  many 
parts  of  England,  especially  in  the  west,  with  which  I 
am  well  acquainted,  they  work  harder  and  fare  worse 
than  the  agricultural  Labourer,  It  is  a  mistake,  how  - 
ever, on  the  part  of  the  honourable  gentleman  to  attri- 
bute their  present  condition  or  future  fate  to  Free  Trade. 
Whether  the  Corn  Law  be  repealed,  or  its  provisions  be 
rendered  more  stringent,  their  doom  is  inevitable.  What 
is  the  cause  of  it  ?  I  answer,  it  is  their  want  of  capital 
and  of  skill.  It  has  been  discovered  that  in  agriculture, 
as  in  every  other  branch  of  industry,  by  the  combination 
of  capital  and  skill,  production  can  be  carried  on  more 
cheaply  and  profitably  than  in  any  other  manner.  Of 
late  years  agriculture  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  empiric 
routine  :  it  has  become  an  art  founded  upon  chemistry, 
vegetable  physiology,  and  other  kindred  sciences.  For 
the  successful  cultivation  of  this  art,  much  capital  and 
skill  are  required  (hear,  hear,  hear).  By  these  means  tlic 
agricultural  produce  of  certain  portions  of  England  has 
been  greatly  augmented,  and  the  produce  of  the  remain- 
der might  be  equally  increased.  Indeed,  it  appears  to 
me  that  some  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  have 
scarcely  been  guilty  of  exaggeration  when  they  asserted 
that  if  the  whole  of  England  were  cultivated  in  the  best 
manner,  we  might  raise  an  amount  of  food  sufficient  for 
a  larger  population  than  the  present  one,  and  at  as  low 
a  price  as  it  can  be  imported  (hear,  and  cheers).  But 
to  do  this,  the  land  must  be  cultivated  by  farmers  who 
possess  sufficient  capital  and  skill.  Arid  what,  then 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  small  farmers  without  capital 
or  skill  ?  Sir,  the  large  farmer,  with  abundant  capital, 
and  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  agriculture, 
can  produce  more  cheaply,  can  afford  to  pay  a  higher 
rent,  and  at  the  same  time  can  obtain  a  better  profit 
than  the  small  farmer  without  capital.  The  former  c#ti 
and  does  undersell  the  latter  in  the  market.  He  cart 
and  docs  outbid  him  with  the  landlord,  and  he  prospers, 
whilst  the  condition  of  the  other  daily  becomes  worse 
and  worse.  In  proportion;  therefore,  as  agriculture  im- 
proves, in  proportion  as  more  capital  and  more  skill  arc 
required  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  doom  of  the 
small  farmers,  who  have  neither  capital  nor  skill,  be- 
comes more  and  more  certain,  more  and  more  immi- 
nent (hear,  hear).  They  are  the  hand-loom  weavers 
of  agriculture,  and  their  fate  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  competition  between  capital  and  skill 
on  the  one  hand,  poverty  and  ignorance  on  the  other. 
We  may  sincerely  deplore  the  sufferings  of  the  indi- 
viduals, but  neither  as  individuals  nor  as  legislators 
can  we  prevent  the  result  (hear,  hear).  For  iu  order  to 
prevent  it  we  should  have  to  stop  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  to  check  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and 
stem  back  the  tide  of  humau  progress.  Though  most  of 
the  honourable  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  from  the  op- 
posite side  have  declared  their  belief  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  is  only  a  farmer's  question,  yet  I  know 
that  many  who  sit  on  that  side  of  the  house  firmly  be- 
lieve that  Free  Trade  will  diminish  the  value  of  land, 
and  that  the  landowners  of  England  will  be  ruined.  As 
an  owner  of  land,  and  of  no  other  description  of  pro- 
perty, I  do  not  entertain  any  such  apprehensions  (hear). 
For  some  years  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  have  evi- 
dently been  gaining  ground,  and  every  year  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  has  become  more  and  more  probable; 
yet  has  the  value  of  land  decreased  in  this  country  ? 
Certainly  not.  Land  sells  better  now,  and  for  a  greater 
number  of  years'  purchase  than  it  ever  did  before  (hear, 
hear).  Upon  what,  I  ask,  does  the  value  of  the  land  of 
a  country  depend  ?  It  does  not  depend  entirely,  or 
even  mainly,  upon  its  fertility;  for  in  some  places  a  few 
acres  of  inferior  soil  are  much  more  valuable,  and  fetch 
a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  richest  soil  in  other  places  (hear).  The  value  of  land 
depends  mainly  upon  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  the. 
surrounding  population,  and  upon  its  vicinity  to  good 
markets.  Now,  when  I  reflect  on  the  enonnous  popu- 
lation, the  vast  trade,  and  t  he  great  wealth  of  this  country 
— when  1  calculate  the  stimulus  which  will  be  given  to 
population,  the  additions  made  to  commerce  and  wealth, 
by  a  system  of  Free  Trade  ; — when,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  consider  the  narrow  extent  of  the  land  of  England,  and 
the  increasing  demand  for  it  which  must  arise  from  any 
increase  of  wealth  and  population.  I  laugh  at  the  notion 
that  the  landlords  of  England  can  be  permanently  in- 
jured by  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  (cheers).  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  value  of  our  lands  is  augmenting, 
and  will  augment,  and  I  contend  that  we  owe  that 
augmentation  to  the  accumulation  of  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  classes  (hear,  hear).  For  example,  a 
great  revolution  seems  to  be  about  to  take  place  in  our 
means  of  internal  communication.  If  this  country  con 
tinue  prosperous — if  commerce  and  manufactures  thrive, 
before  long  England  will  be  covered  with  railroads — 
railways  will  exist  between  every  town  of  any  import- 
ance, and  extend  into  every  district  possessing  either 
mineral  or  agricultural  wealth.  Great  Britain  will  be- 
come like  one  vast  city,  our  remotest  agricultural  dis- 
tricts will  be  brought,  as  it  were,  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  and  a  few  hours  will  convey  their  produc- 
tions, their  corn  and  cattle  uninjured,  to  the  best  markets 
of  the  world.  To  whom  shall  we  be  indebted  for  these 
railroads,  which  in  many  cases  will  double  the  value  of 
our  land  ?  •  Not  to  the  capital  of  the  landowner,  but  to 
the  accumulations  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
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classes  (cheering).  More  than  any  other  set  of  men 
t  lie  laudttwiicrs  of  England  are  interested  in  fostering 
'the  commerce,  augmenting  the  wealth,  and  increasing 
■the  population  of  this  country  ;  for,  in  proportion  to 
K&at  commerce,  wealth,  and  "population,  will  be  the 
demand  for  our  land,  and  in  proportion  to  that  demand 
will  be  its  value  in  the  market,  and  we  shall  he  rich. 
Therefore,  sir,  if  I  were  not  actuated  by  noble  or  better 
motives,  self-interest  alone  would  induce  me,  as  a  land- 
owner, to  give  my  cordial  support  to  the  measures  of 
the  right  hon.  baronet  (much  cheering). 

Mr.  Benett  bad  never  changed  bis  opinion  respecting 
tbe  propriety  of  standing  by  the  principle  of  protection,  but 
admitted  that  be  bad  moderated  it  with  respect  to  tbe  amount 
of  protection  to  be  afforded.  He  controverted  the  theory 
that  cheap  food  would  not  produce  cheap  wages,  and  declared 
that  the  meetings  at.  Goatacre  and  Bremhill  were  not  meet- 
ings of  agricultural  labourers,  but  were  got  up,  and  addressed 
by  paid  emissaries  of  tbe  League.  He  opposed  tbe  present 
measure  for  tbe  sake  of  the  labourer  and  tbe  little  farmer. 
He  opposed  it  also  on  account  of  tbe  landowner,  as  it  would 
lead  to  a  large  confiscation  of  their  property.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  bill  for  tbe  resumption  of  cash  payments  bad  almost 
destroyed  tbe  landed  interest.  It  was  just  beginning  to 
recover  from  that  wound,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  for 
ward  with  his  present  bill  to  strike  it  another  blow  almost  as 
mortal-. 

Mr.  IIknkv  IiEKKELEV  said  :  I  might  have  been 
unwilling  to  obtrude  myself  upon  the  house  in  this  pro- 
tracted debate  bad  it  not  been  for  the  very  prominent 
■position  in  which  my  honourable  colleague  has  placed 
himself  by  moving  the  amendment.  I  find  myself 
railed  upon  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  and 
I  intend  to  confine  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
iine  of  argument  adopted  by  my  honourable  colleague. 
My  honourable  colleague  has  thrust  himself  into  the 
front  of  the  protectionist  army-  Whether  he  has  achieved 
.this  greatness  willingly,  or  it  is  greatness  thrust  upon 
hint,  we  have  no  right  to  inquire  ;  but  there  I  find  him 
pleading  the  cause  of  protection  sternly  and  stiffly.  My 
honourable  colleague  argues,  "  There  was  no  special 
necessity  for  the  measure."  My  honourable  colleague 
observes,  "  liven  the  honourable  member  for  Wolver- 
hampton must  be  astonished  at  the  miraculous  conver- 
sion of  some  of  his  new  coadjutors,  who  were  now 
prepared  to  substitute  fur  their  own  the  opiuions  of  the 
member  for  Stockport  ;"  and  my  honourable  colleague 
winds  up  his  determined  protectionist  speech  in  these 
words  : — "  He  believed  that  he  was  acting  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  and  the  colonies  also  by  advocating 
protection  for  every  branch  of  British  industry."  Now, 
sir,  the  astonishment  my  honourable  colleague  evinces 
for  the  conduct  of  others  may  be  somewhat  abated  if 
my  honourable  colleague  will  only  take  trouble  to  scan 
his  own.  On  Monday,  the  9th,  my  honourable  colleague 
made  the  speech,  from  which  I  have  quoted  extracts  ; 
and  on  Tuesday,  the  10th,  having  been  asked  by  a 
most  respectable  constituent  to  support  the  prayer  of  a 
petition,  signed  by  18,000  of  his  constituents,  approving 
of  the  ministerial  plan,  but  preferring  immediate  aboli- 
tion, my  hon.  colleague — ever  having  voted  against  the 
annual  motion  of  my  lion,  friend  the  member  for  Wol- 
verhampton— ever  having  been  a  sturdy  protectionist — 
having  on  the  9th  made  a  protection  speech,  thus  writes 
on  the  loth  : — 

"  London,  Feb.  10,  1816. 

"Dear  Sir — I  received  your  letter  this  morning,  and  re 
gret  that  1  cannot  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  as  I  am  opposed  to  tbe  measure  in- 
troduced by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  considered  as  a  whole  ; 
but  though  I  cannot  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  tbe  immedi- 
ate repeal,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  think  that  it  would 
be  better  for  all  parties  that  the  repeal  should  be  immediate ; 
and,  entertaining  this  view  of  tbe  question,  if  the  motion 
should  be  made,  I  shall  not  oppose  it. 

"  My  speech  of  last  night  will,  I  hope,  sufficiently  explain 
to  you  my  reasons  for  not  being  able  to  come  round  to  a  sud- 
dcu  change  of  opinions. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

"  G.  Thomas,  Esq.  Philip  W.  S.  Miles." 

Now  this  is  consistency  with  a  vengeance  (hear,  hear). 
Why,  if  the  honourable  member  for  Wolverhampton 
be  astonished  at  the  conversion  of  any  one,  he  may 
well  be  astonished  at  the  conv  ersion  of  the  member  for 
Bristol  (hear,  hear,  hear).  Has  the  proposition  of  the 
right  honourable  baronet  to  deal  with  the  Corn  Laws 
had  tbe  wonderful  effeet  of  disarming  the  honourable 
member's  objection  to  total  abolition  (cheers)  ?  But, 
no,  he  will  not  now  oppose  the  instant  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  Then,  if  not,  why  not  (hear,  hear)  ? 
Because  the  right  honourable  baronet  has  brought  for- 
wa-d  a  6cheme  for  a  sort  of  modified  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws  ;  can  that  be  a  pretence  for  the  hon.  member 
for  Bristol  giving  up  all  defence  for  protection  ?  and 
how  aire  wc  to  reconcile  his  speech  of  the  9th  with  his 
letter  of  the  10th  (hear,  hear,  hear)?  Really,  when 
gentlemen  opposite  talk  of  inconsistency,  it  would  be 
better  to  remove  the  mote  from  their  own  eye  before 
they  look  alter  the  beam  in  the  eye  of  their  neighbour 
(Cheers)  ;  and  I  would  just  ask  my  hon.  colleague  if  the 
Conservatives  of  Bristol  are  inclined  to  be  hypercritical, 
whether  they  might  not  think  that  bis  determined  oppo- 
sition to  his  own  political  leader  might  savour  of  faction, 
coupled  a s  ii  is  with  the  surrender  of  bis  opinions  to 
those  of  a  political  opponent  (cheers)  ?  I  now  turn  to 
that  great  commercial  city,  which  we  have  unitedly  the 
honour  to  represent,  and  I  toll  my  hon.  colleague  that 
be  does  not  speak  the  opinions  of  the  majority  Of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  county  of  Bristol  (cheers), 
HOT  of  tin-  constituency,  nor  of  that,  portion  of  the  con- 
stituency which  sent  him  to  Parliament  (cheers).  I 
believe  most  decidedly  this  to  be  tbe  ease.  The  peti- 
tion which  I  presented  contains  18,000  signatures,  and 
those  the  signatures  of  Conservatives  equally  with 
Liberals  (cheers).  Now,  if  my  hon.  colleague  spoke 
more  than  his  opinion,  if  he  claims  the  weight  which  a 
member  deserves  who  speaks  the  voice  of  a  powerful 
<  uistitucnry,  where  were  his  petitions  ?    Not  a  single 


one  did  he  or  could  he  produce  (cheers).  The  opinions 
of  the  hon.  member  on  this  question  are  the  opinions  of 
a  mere  clique  (hear,  hear).  Bristol  has  suffered  too 
much  from  the  principle  of  monopoly  not  to  feel  disgUst 
at  the  very  name  (cheers).  Monopoly  has  been  the 
evil  genius  of  the  city  (hear,  hear).  Whatever  strength 
protectionists  may  have  in  other  parts  of  England,  it 
exists  not  in  Bristol  (hear,  hear).  I  have  heard  loud 
boasts  from  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  of  an  appeal  to  the 
people.  An  appeal  to  Bristol,  I  most  decidedly  believe, 
would  prove  that  the  constituency  fully  recognise  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  (cheers)  ;  and  I  fear  my  hon. 
friend  would  find  that  his  supporters  in  that  city  would 
not  sanction  a  secession  on  his  part  from  her  Majesty's 
present  minister  (hear,  hear).  In  short,  since  my  hon. 
colleague  cannot  understand  the  signs  of  the  times — ■ 
cannot  read  the  writing  on  the  wall,  the  people  of 
Bristol  will  read  it  for  him.  They  will  discriminate 
between  obstinacy  and  consistency  ;  and  if  my  hon. 
colleague  stands  still,  his  constituency  will  follow  the 
right  bun.  baronet  in  his  onward  course.  And  why 
should  they  not  feel  and  yield  to  tbe  pressure  of  the 
times,  and  following  the  example  of  the  two  first  states- 
men of  the  age,  give  up  foregone  conclusions — abjure 
bygone  errors — and  uniting  heart  and  hand,  do  that 
tardy  justice  to  their  country,  the  necessity  for  which 
lias  forced  itself  on  their  reason  (cheers)  ? 

Mr.  John  Tollemacue,  in  expressing  bis  determination 
to  vote  against  the  Free  Trade  scheme  of  ministers,  took 
occasion  to  declare  that  tbe  Anti-Corn  Law  League  owed  all 
its  importance  to  their  feeble  and  vacillating  policy. 

Mr.  T.  Buncombe — Cordially  concurring,  as  I  do,  in  the 
measure  before  the  house  introduced  by  her  Majesty's 
ministers,  and  believing  us  I  do  this  measure  not  only  to 
be  honourable  to  the  minister  who  introduced  it,  but  that 
it  will  reflect  credit  on  the  Parliament  which  shall  adopt 
it  (beai-,  hear) — believing  also,  after  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  baronet,  that  by  public  opinion,  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  public-  opinion  alone,  be  can  hope  to  overcome, 
the  difficulties  in  his  way,  notwithstanding  the  obloquy 
the  bigotry  and  ignorance  with  which  be  is  assailed 
(cheers) — I  think  that  it  behoves  those  who  do  not  owe 
their  scats  in  this  house  to  the  nomination  of  peers,  and 
therefore  must  vote  as  they  are  directed,  but  who  are  sent 
by  tbe  free  and  independent  choice  of  the  people  to  vote  for 
such  measures  as  they  can  approve  of — not  to  give  a  silent, 
lukewarm,  and  jealous  support  to  it  (cheers).  Far  be  it 
from  me,  in  the  few  observations  which  I  shall  make,  to  say 
anything  which  will  lead  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  to  believe 
thai  1  am  insensible  to  the  false  and  painful  situation  in 
which  they  arc  placed.  I  cau  make  every  allowance  for 
those  gentlemen  who  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  change  of 
opinion  with  those  who  sit  around  them  (hear.  hear).  No 
doubt  great  changes  have  recently  taken  place  in  opinion 
ou  tbe  part  of  public  men  on  both  sides  of  the  bouse,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  the  right  honourable 
baronet  to  the  cabinet  in  November  last.  It  does  not 
become  us  on  this  side  of  the  bouse  to  cavil  or  quarrel 
with  this  change  of  opinion;  it  is  sufficient  for  an  bumble 
individual  like  myself  to  be  satisfied  with  this  change  of 
opinion,  and  to  the  results  to  which  it  will  lead,  and  to  tbe 
ability  witli  which  it  is  carried  out  (bear,  hear,  heur).  But 
those  honourable  gentlemen  for  whom  I  have  expressed 
some  sympathy  do  not  understand  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  sit  with  them, 
and  they  certainly  do  not  take  a  wise  or  tbe  right  course 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  false  position  in  which  they 
are  placed  (bear,  bear,  hear).  They  make  every  kind  of 
attack  on  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  colleagues, 
and  then  conclude  with  some  hypocritical  and  canting  ob- 
servation. They  said  that  they  were  sure  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  and  his  colleagues  had  acted  npou  the 
most  honourable  and  the  purest  motives,  but  that  still  they 
had  no  confidence  in  them  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  The 
learned  Recorder  of  Dublin  went  further  than  any  other 
gentleman  in  this  respect.  What  did  be  call  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  associating? 
Why  be  called  them  political  cowards  (hear,  bear).  After 
praising  tbe  right  honourable  baronet  and  the  other 
ministers  with  whom  be  was  in  the  habit  of  associating,  and 
stating  that  they  were  constrained  to  pursue  the  course 
which  they  did  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  the  learned 
gentleman  turned  round,  and  said  that  be  had  no  confidence 
in  such  political  cowardice  (hear,  bear).  If  this  was  the 
case,  why  not  at  once  come  forward  and  move  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Government  (loud  cheers).  Why 
not  at  once  come  forward  with  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Treasury  bench  (bear,  hear).  Such  a  course  would  be 
manly,  intelligible,  and  parliamentary  (hear,  hear).  I  say 
that  it  would  be  a  parliamentary  course,  because  you  in 
184.1  theu  proposed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  tbe 
then  government,  and  why  did  you  vote  it  ?  It  was  then 
proposed  to  introduce  some  measure  like  the  present  concern- 
ing tbe  commercial  interests  of  the  country  (hear).  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  amendment  that  you  then  proposed  ? 
That  a  Government  which  proposed  to  legislate  on  the  com- 
merce or  the  revenues  of  the  country  should  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  that  bouse — "  We  assure  your  Majesty  that  we 
are  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  those  considerations 
to  which  your  .Majc -sty  lias  been  graciously  pleased  to  direct 
our  attention  in  reference  to  the  i  ommeice  and  revenue  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  trade  in 
corn.  That  in  deciding  the  course  which  it  may, be  advis- 
able to  pursue  with  reference  to  such  matters,  it  will  be  our 
earnest  desire  to  consult  the  interest,  aud  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  That  we  feel 
it  to  he  our  duty  humbly  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  that  it 
is  essential  to  the  satisfactory  results  of  our  deliberations 
npou  these  and  other  matters  of  public  concern,  that  your 
Majesty's  Government  should  possess  the  confidence  of  this 
house  aud  of  the  country  ;  and  respectfully  to  represent  to 
your  Majesty  that  that  confidence  is  not  reposed  in  the  pre- 
sent advisers  of  your  Majesty."  (hear,  bear,  hear).  That 
was  your  opinion  in  1,841,  and  was  a  manly,  intelligible,  aud 
parliamentary  course  (hear,  bear).  You  now  say  that  the 
Government  opposite  has  not  the  confidence  of  the  country 
and  of  the  house — why  not,  then,  move  a  similar  resolution 
now  (cheers)  ? 

Sir  Joss  Tybbsxl  :  Will  you  give  it  your  support  (hear, 
bear,  and  laughter)  '.' 

Mr.  T.  DuxcoMBE  :  How  do  you  know  which  way  I  shall 
vote  ( great  laughter)  ?  Why  not  try  this  honest  proceeding, 
and  bring  the  matter  to  a  test? 

Sir  John  Tybbeix  :  Will  your  party  vote  for  it  ? 

Mr-  T.  DuncoMbe  :  I  am  of  no  party,  but  the  party  of  my 


country ;  and  I  only  vote  for  those  matters  which  I  believe 
to  be  favourable  to  my  country  (bear,  bear).  GentleineU 
w  ould  do  better  by  acting  thus,  than  heaping  all  sorts  of  ob- 
loquy on  the  Government,  and  bringing  charges  of  tri'nsnrj 
(hear,  hear).  Treason  against  whom  ( near,  hear)  ?  What 
was  the  right  hon.  baronet  to  do  in  tbe  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  be  was  placed  in  November  last  ?  What  bad  he 
told  them?  They  bad  been  told  by  tbe  right  lion,  baronet 
in  the  explanation  which  he  made,  and  which  was  so  satis- 
factory to  the  country  and  honourable  to  himself  (cheers), 
of  the  conduct  which  be  pursued  on  that  occasion  (bear, 
bear).  He  resigned  office;  were  you  prepared  to  take  it 
(loud  cheers)  ?  Mr.  Gladstone,  iu  his  address  to  tbe  electors 
of  Newark,  said  that  those  who  were  against  any  relaxation 
of  protection  were  not  prepared  to  take  office  (bear,  hear). 
The  noble  lord  bad  an  opportunity  of  taking  office,  but  be 
did  not  succeed  in  forming  an  administration.  You  wanted 
confidence, the  Whigs  wanted  concord  (hear,  bear).  You 
must  admit  that  the  country  must  be  governed,  and  for  that 
purpose  there  must  be  a  Government.  There  must  be  some 
Government,  and  how  was  this  to  be  but  by  tbe  course  taken 
by  the  right  lion,  baronet,  who,  as  was  stated  elsewhere,  was 
determined,  if  he  stood  alone,  that  her  Majesty  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  that  Parliament  with  a  confiden- 
tial and  responsible  adviser  (hear,  hear,  bear).  I  wish  that 
the  noble  lord  had  (lone  the  same  (hear,  bear),  and  if  be 
bad  only  ten  more  to  follow  him,  I  am  sure  that  public  opi- 
nion would  have  supported  him  as  it  does  tbe  right  lion,  ba- 
ronet (hear).  As  for  tbe  charge  of  treason  brought  against 
the  right  hon.  baronet,  was  it  treason  to  Her  Majesty,  trea- 
son to  the  people,  or  treason  to  his  own  honour  (bear, 
bear)  ?  If  there  was  treason,  it  must  be  towards  somebody. 
That  would,  indeed,  have  been  treason  if  the  right  hon. 
baronet  hud  forfeited  and  sacrificed  the  interests  of  a  great 
nation  to  the  interests  of  a  party  (cheers).  There  are  trea- 
sons of  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  can  be  guilty.  It  would 
be  treason  to  the  people  and  the  country  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  is  guilty  of  vacillation  in  the  course  which  be  has 
marked  out  for  himself  (hear).  This  is  the  only  description 
of  treason  which  I  cau  understand.  But  we  were  told  that 
tbe  people  are  with  you.  Has  there  been  any  public  exhi- 
bition which  will  show  that  this  is  the  case  (bear,  bear)? 
Look,  however  on  the  opposite  side  (hear,  hear).  Was  the 
election  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  nothing  (hear, 
hear)  ?  Was  the  Westminster  election  yesterday  nothing 
(hear,  bear,  from  the  protectionists)  ?  Where  was  yourfro- 
tcction  at  Westminster  yesterday  (cheers  from  the  same 
quiuter)  ?  Why  was  not  a  protection  candidate  brought 
forward  at  Westminster  yesterday  (cheers)  ?  For  myself,  1 
do  not  think  it  was  very  material  which  of  the  two  gentle- 
men was  chosen  yesterday  ;  but  why,  I  ask,  when  you  tell 
me  that  public  opinion  is  in  favour  of  protection,  did  you  not 
bring  forward  a  protection  candidate  for  Westminster  (hear, 
hear)?  Why  not  hoist  in  this  city  the  flag  of  protection 
(hear,  hear)?  Your  candidate  might  have  stood  up  to  bis 
knees  in  the  foetid  cabbages  of  Corn  Law  proprietors  (laugh- 
ter and  cheers).  No  doubt  wc  maybe  told  to  look  to  the 
opinion  of  tenants-at-will  and  other  farmers,  and  the  hon. 
baronet  the  member  for  tbe  University  of  Oxford  said,  the 
other  evening,  that  the  clergy  and  the  church  stood  abumed 
at  the  effect  that  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  have  upon 
the  operation  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act.  But  he  did 
not  tell  us  why  (hear,  bear,  hear).  It  so  happened,  that 
whenever  anything  is  brought  forward  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  some  one  is  sure  to  stand  up  and  exclaim,  "Oh!  you 
do  not  recollect  the  clergy"  (laughter).  Whenever  we  hear  any 
talk  of  the  church  or  the  clergy,  it  is  sure  to  be  in  some  way 
or  other  connected  with  tithes.  This  is  not  a  measure  for 
the  church — for,  as  I  understand  it,  the  church  means  reli- 
gion (laughter).  It  shovild  be  remembered  also  that  at  least 
one-third  of  tbe  tithes  at  this  moment  belong  to  lay  impro- 
priators, and  this  measure  must  as  much  affect  them  as  the 
tithes  of  the  clergy.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  tenant  far- 
mers do  not  care  one  pin  about  protection,  and  if  the  vote  by 
ballot  existed,  they  would  not  support  it;  but,  as  it  is,  they 
dare  not  vote  against  their  landlords.  With  respect  to  this, 
however,  they  bad  an  authority  on  the  subject,  whose  opi- 
nion I  will  read,  for  tbe  satisfaction  of  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  I  trust  will  allay 
some  of  the  alarm  he  feels.  I  say  I  am  sure  the  authority 
to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  is  one  to  which  the  honourable 
baronet  will  pay  great  deference — it  is  the  charge  of  a  bishop 
to  his  clergy — namely,  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
If  I  understood  the  honourable  baronet  rightly  the  other 
night,  be  said  that  iu  passing  tbe  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  we 
entered  into  a  compact  with  the  church,  and  that  therefore 
tithes  onght  not  to  be  injured,  or  prejudiced,  or  deterio- 
riated,  but  [that  this  act  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
would  deteriorate  them.  The  honourable  baronet  said 
that  he  opposed  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  at  the  time 
it  was  introduced.  Now,  I  have  more  than  once  joined 
the  honourable  member  in  opposing  bills  in  this  house; 
but  it  so  happened  that  we  always  did  so  on  very  differ- 
ent grounds  (a  laugh).  For  instance,  we  both  opposed  the 
Maynooth  Bill  last  year.  The  hon.  baronet  did  so  on  high- 
church  principles;  whereas  1  opposed  it,  as  I  was  opposed  to 
all  state  endowments  of  religion  (hear,  and  laughter).  Tbe 
honourable  baronet  opposed  tbe  Tithe  Commutation  Act  on 
some  ground  connected  with  the  church  ;  but  1  opposed  it 
because  I  thought  that  it  would  prove  injurious  to  the  landed 
interest,  and  more  especially  if  there  was  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law,  for  I  felt  sure  that  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed, 
certain  light  lands  must  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and 
that  under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  they  would  still  le- 
maiu  chargeable  with  the  payment.  I  also  objected  to  it  be- 
cause it  gave  tithes  a  stronger  claim  on  the  land  than  they 
ever  had  before.  Previously  to  this  act,  tithes  were  not  a 
direct  lien  on  the  land,  but  now  they  are  made  a  positive 
rent-charge.  Now,  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Bishopof  Ro- 
chester on  the  subject  : — "  Taking  into  account  the  statcof 
political  parties  in  the  country,  the  Tithe  Bill  maybe  con- 
sidered to  be  as  favourable  an  arrangement  towards  the  clergy 
of  a  very  difficult  question  as  could  have  been  expected.  Hap- 
pily for  the  church,  a  powerful  and  influential  body  of  the 
hiity  were  also  holders  of  tithe  property  to  a  very  large 
amount,  and  were  as  much  interested  in  a  fair  settlement  of 
the  question  as  we  were  ;  the  clergy  therefore,  in  this 
instance,  have  experienced  a  greater  degree  of  justice 
than  has  been  extended  towards  them  in  the  discussion 
of  other  subjects  connected  with  their  temporal  affairs." 
For  a  person  in  Parliament  'to  impute  motives  would  be 
irregular;  but  here  we  have  a  bishop  who  charges  parties 
legislating  on  this  subject  with  being  influenced  by  feelings 
of  self-interest,  and  that  they  never  would  have  acted  iu  tbo 
way  they  did  but  for  this  circumstance.  Jf  I  had  said  any- 
thing of  this  kind  it  would  have  been  called  a  Nodical 
opinion;  but  coming  from  a  right  reverend  prelate  it  is  no 
doubt  right  and  orthodox  (a  laugh).   The  right  reverend 
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hi  lute  went  on  to  say,  "  Tlie  criterioiis  which  have  been 
fixed  upon  to  determine  the  future  value  of  the  tithes  is  also 
considered  by  some  persons,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
great  weight,  as  a  dangerous  and  delusive  arrangement, 
which  wiD  hereafter  lead  togre.U  diminution  in  the  properly 
of  the  church,  and  it  is  said  that  any  considerable  decreuse 
in  the  value  or  quantity  of  the  articles  which  may  have  been 
fixed  upon  to  regulate  the  future  relative  value  of  the  tithes 
would  produce  the  evils  here  anticipated  ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  as  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  were  derived 
under  the  old  system  from  the  articles  of  produce,  they 
would  equally  have  been  affected-  by,  under  any  circum- 
stances, a  diminution  in  their  quantity  or  value.    I  am  not 
therefore  disposed  to  think  that  any  just  cause  for  alarm 
exists  ou  this  point."    I  think  this  must  be  satisfactory. 
The  extracts  I  have  read  are  in  a  charge  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  delivered  iu  1837,  and  reported  in  the  Times  of 
that  year.    Unless  the  honourable  baronet  is  prepared  to 
prove  that  the  sliding  scale  has  the  same  divine  origin  as 
tithes,  they  cannot  be  affected  by  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
I  can  easily  understand  the  right  honourable  baronet  op- 
posite despairing  and  desponding  of  making  any  impression 
ou  the  reasons  of  honourable  members  on  his  side  of  the 
house,  and  that  consequently  he  appealed  to  their  ferns ; 
but  I  do  think  that  when  he  did  so  appeal  to  their  fears,  they 
ought  to  do  justice  to  this  side  of  the  house.    They  ought  to 
recollect  that,  in  1812,  when  those  dreadful  occurrences  took 
place — when  such  great  distress  existed — and  when  there 
was  every  appearance  of  disturbance  and  confusion — that 
previous  to  those  events  continual  motions  were  made  in 
this  house  by  honourable  members  sitting  on  this  side  of  the 
house — motions  involving  exactly  the  same  principles  that 
are  now  put  forward  by  her  Majesty's  ministers.   We  told 
these  ministers,  over  and  over  again,  that  "  if  you  would  but 
give  effect  to  those  souud  principles  of  commercial  policy 
with  which  you  began  this  session,  and  more  especially  as 
regards  the  food  of  the  people,  you  will  put  an  end  to  all  the 
distresses  under  which  the  people  are  suffering."  Iu  the  end 
of  July,  in  that  year,  I  moved  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
founded  ou  arguments  the  particulars  of  which  I  will  not 
now  trouble  the  house  with,  and  which  motion  was,  after  all, 
negatived  by  but  a  small  majority,  considering  the  force  of 
the  party  at  the  time  by  which  I  was  opposed.    The  object 
of  the  address  which  I  suggested  was,  "  that  the  distress  in 
the  manufacturing  districts, to  whichher  Majesty  had  alluded 
in  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  still  continued ;  and  that 
if  after  the  termination  of  the  session  no  decisive  im- 
provement should  take  place  in  the  condition  of  the  people, 
her  Majesty  might  be  graciously  pleased  again  at  an  early 
period  to  call  Parliament  together,  with  a  view  of  giving 
fuller  effect  to  those  sound  principles  of  commerce  to  which 
some  approach  had  been  made  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  and  which,  if  fairly  and 
impartially  carried  out,  more  especially  as  regards  the 
food  of  the  people,  would,  by  giving  an  impulse  to  trade  and 
industry,  avert  those  calamities  with  which  the  country  was 
threatened."  That  motion  was  rejected;  but  we  are  now  told 
that  the  measures  to  which  I  then  alluded  are  the  very  mea- 
sures that  could  remove  distress  and  confusion.    We  have 
therefore  a  right  to  say  that  the  same  measures  would  have 
prevented  them  on  that  occasion,  and  would  have  relieved 
the  right  honourable  baronet  from  the  painful  necessity 
under  which  he  found  himself,  but  iu  which  he  seemed  to 
glory,  of  sending  down  regiments  of  guards  and  a  par  k  of 
artillery  among  the  starving  operatives  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  fhear,  hear).    If  the  right  honourable  baronet  had 
sent  down  this  measure  which  he  has  now  brought  forward 
ou  that  occasion,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  his 
guards  and  his  artillery,  aud  peace  would  have  been  restored 
without  them  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).    I  believe  that  if  he 
had  taken  this  course,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  misery  that  then  might  have  been  prevented,  the  suffering 
that  then  might  have  been  spared,  and  the  crimes  that  then 
might  have  been  avoided.  Sir,  whoever  governs  this  country, 
whoever  are  the  rulers  of  this  empire,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  they  rule  over  a  loyal,  a  peaceable,  and  an  honest 
people  ( hear,  hear) — and  I  will  add,  too,  a  forgiving  people 
(hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers').   Yes,  they  are  a  forgiving 
people,  and  they  already  forgive  and  forget  the  errors  that 
you  then  perpetrated ;  and  all  that  you  can  now  do  is  to 
pass  these  measures  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  as  honestly 
and  sincerely  as  you  can,  and  not  leave  the  people  for  a 
moment  to  regret  or  look  back  to  the  days  to  which  I  allude 
(hear,  hear).   A  question  was  put  to  the  right  honourable 
baronet  this  evening  by  the  honourable  member  for  Norfolk, 
and  a  question  has  been  also  put  to  him  by  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  with  regard  to  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  The  right  hon.  baronet  has  told  them,  that  if  it 
should  be  the  wish  of  gentlemen  here  and  protectionists  else- 
where, that  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  should  be  im- 
mediate, why,  that  he  and  this  house  will  be  but  too  happy 
to  accommodate  them.  But  there  is  another  part  of  this  mea- 
sure to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call  attention,  in  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  honourable  member  for  Norfolk.  When 
this  measure  was  first  proposed  to  us,  we  were  told  to  take 
it  as  a  while  (hear,  hear).   Now,  let  me  tell  you  that  the 
part  of  this  measure  that  after  all  is,  and  will  be  most  valu- 
able to  the  operative  classes,  is  that  which  mokes  the  great, 
the  important  changes  in  the  law  of  settlement ;  and  I  say 
this,  if  you  strike  out  that  part  of  the  measure  ;  if  you  do 
not  pledge  yourselves  to  that  portion  of  the  measure,  as  you 
do  to  the  part  relating  to  the  Com  Law,  your  whole  mea- 
sure will  become  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  the  operatives  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  (hear,  hear).   The  right  hon. 
baronet  says,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  press  that  part  of  the 
question  until  the  Corn  Law  part — the  portion  referring  to 
the  relaxation  of  duty  in  the  articles  of  provision  and  of 
clothing— is  completed  and  concluded  in  this  house.  But 
if  there  be  an  idea  going  abroad,  as  I  am  informed  there 
is,  though  1  hope  it  may  not  prove  true,  that  in  some  of 
these  great  manufacturing  towus  a  great  and  powerful 
opposition  is  intended  against  that  portion  of  the  mea- 
sure of  her  Majesty's  ministers ;  if  the  language  that  is 
used  in  those  towns  be  this — "  Let  us  get  the  Corn  Law 
part  of  the  question  settled  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear, 
from  the  protectionist  benches^,  and  then  we  will  deal  with 
the  law  of  settlement  (hear,  hear,  hear) ;  I  say  again,  if  you 
permit  that  course  to  be  adopted  and  to  succeed,  there  will 
be  an  agitation  got  up  against  this  measure  thoughout  the 
country  that  will  render  it  completely  valueless ;  and  I 
tb<!Teforc  cull  upou  her  Majesty's  ministers  to  give  us  an 
assurance  that  they  do  consider  the  proposed  change  in  the 
law  of  settlement  as  an  essential  part  and  parcel  of  their 
measure  i  hear,  bear).   What  is  the  benefit  intended  ?    It  is 
to  give  a  settlement  to  parties  having  an  industrial  resi 
deuce  in  the  towns  for  five  years,  and  to  make  this  have  n 
retrospective  effect. 
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Sir  ft.  Pket. — That  an  industrial  residence  for  five  years 
shall  give  them  a  right  to  relief. 

Mr.  Buncombe — I  mean  that  it  shall  give  them  a 
right  to  relief;  that  is  to  say,  that  these  towns  shall  be 
saddled  with  the  expense  of  that  relief  (hear).    Now,  sup- 
pose you  had  had  a  law  of  that  sort  in  operation  in  I81i,  do 
you  suppose  there  would  be  half  the  crime — do  you  suppose 
there  would  be  half  the  misery — do  you  suppose  there 
would  be  half  the  distress,  or  half  the  suffering  Which  was 
then  witnessed  in  the  country?    Why,  it  is  notorious  that  in 
Stockport  alone  there  were  3000  houses  vacant  and  empty 
in  that  year  1812.    These  had  been  inhabited  by  persons 
paying  half  a  crown  a  week  rent,  or  some  trifle  of  that  sort. 
But  what  became  of  these  unfortunate  people  ?    They  were 
sent  travelling  over  half  the  country  ( hear,  hear).  Great 
numbers  of  thein  were  Irishmen,  and  were  sent  back  to  Ire- 
land with  their  families,  with  the  greatest  cruelty — with  the 
utmost  inhumanity — by  those  capitalists  for  whom  they  had 
worked  for  years  (hear,  hear).    I  understand  there  are  at 
this  moment  two-thirds  of  the  operative  population  of  the 
town  of  Manchester,  who  are  not  entitled  to  relief  from  those 
persons  whose  fortunes  they  had  made;  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult?   You  send  those  people  with  their  families  buck  to  their 
country  parishes.    When  they  arrive  there  what  happens  to 
them  ?     Why,  they  are  disowned  by  the  parish,  and  g  small 
sum  is  offered  to  them  to  go  away  again  elsewhere,  and  then 
they  are  left  trumping  over  the  country,  nobody  owning 
them,  society  seeming  in  fact  to  be  conspiring  to  starve 
tliern ;  aud  who  can  be  astonished  if  under  such  a  system 
these  persons  should  commit  crimes?  Can  you  be  astonished 
if  there  should  be  discontent,  or  disaffection  if  you  wish, 
or  sedition  if  you  think  proper  to  call  it  so  (hear  hear)? 
I  say,  if  you  look  to  these  facts,  if  you  consider  that  poor 
persons  after  many  years  of  labour  iu  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts have  been  sent  abroad  with  their  families  starving, 
and  tramping  through  the  country  without  having  any  hope 
or  chance  of  their  misery  being  put  nu  end  to,  save  by  death 
or  the  hulks — if  these  unfortunate  victims  of  this  detestable 
system  are  thus  made  to  suffer,  then  I  do  hope  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  will  think  the  change  of  the  law  of  settle- 
ment m  being  also  a  most  important  measure.    I  do  not  ask 
it  as  a  matter  of  compensation  to  the  agriculturists  (hear). 
It  will  be  a  boon,  it  is  true,  to  them;  but  it  will  be  also  a 
great  act  of  justice  to  the  unfortunate  people  who  are  made 
to  suffer  from  the  existing  law.    Though  all  opposition  to 
this  question  may  now  be  iu  abeyance,  that  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  look  after  it  with  great  care,  and  with 
a  jealous  eye  (hear,  hear).    I  believe,  however,  that  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  are  sincere,  and  are  determined  to 
carry  this  great  and  important  measure  (hear,  hear,  from 
Sir  B.  Peel),  which  can  only  be  objected  to  by  some  of  the 
great  capitalists  of  the  country.   It  is,  I  say,  with  these 
views  and  expectations  that  I  give  my  cordial  support,  both 
in  and  out  of  this  house,  to  the  measure  of  her  Majesty's 
Government — believing  that  it  is  a  measure  calculated  not 
only  to  extend  commerce  aud  manufactures,  but  that  it  is 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture,  to  relieve 
the  resources  of  the  empire,  and  to  advance  the  condition  of 
the  people  ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  enlist  in  favour  of  our 
common  country  the  goodwill,  the  friendly  feelings,  and  the 
respect  of  the  civilised  world  (hear,  hear).    But  as  to  that 
portion  of  this  house,  commonly  called  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest, I  really  do  believe  that  as  soon  as  the  protection  shall 
have  been  removed,  which  is  now  so  unworthy  of  them,  and  so 
degrading  to  their  party — that  as  soon  as  these  days  of  pro- 
tection shall  have  passed  away,  they  shall  be  themselves  the 
very  first  to  acknowledge  that  their  apprehensions  had  been 
unfounded;  and  that  when  they  see  trade  flourishing — when 
they  see  the  people  in  the  provinces  in  good  aud  constant 
employment — when  they  see  prices  fixed  and  rates  reduced — 
when  they  see  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  fears,  the  value 
of  their  estates  has  not  really  been  diminished — when  they 
see  all  this,  they  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  tlie  very  first  to 
acknowledge   that  their  alarms  had  been  unfounded,  and 
to  regret  the  errors  in  which  they  had  so  long  and  so  perti- 
naciously continued  (loud  cheers). 

Sir  T.  Acland  rose,  with  great  warmth,  to  defend  the 
agricultural  interest  against  the  charge  of  ignorance  and 
bigotry  which  the  last  speaker  had  preferred  against  it.  He 
had  never  been  a  friend  to  extreme  protection.  He  had  wel- 
comed SirB.  Peel's  measure  of  18  VI.  But  the  reasons  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  now  advanced  in  support  of  the  sweeping 
change  and  the  further  reduction  which  he  now  proposed, 
were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  his  mind.  Eloquent  in 
language,  no  doubt  they  were,  and  of  great  excellence  in  de- 
bate ;  but  convincing  they  certainly  were  not.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  seemed  to  use  every  effort  to  put  his  opponents  iu  the 
wrong;  but  took  very  little  pains  to  place  himself  in  the 
right  (hear,  hear).  It  was  a  most  unjust  imputation  on  the 
agricultural  interest  to  assert  that  it  upheld  the  Com  Laws 
because  they  stiuved  the  labourer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
landlord.  Believing  that  the  existing  Com  Law  had 
worked  well  for  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  the  labourer, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  exporter,  he  could  not  accept 
the  measure  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  now  offered  to  him  ; 
for  he  could  not  iu  three  weekslearn  to  read  backwards  the  les- 
son which  Sir  It.  Peel  and  he  had  learned  in  the  same  school 
for  30  years.  He  believed  that  the  League  was  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this  change;  but  a  greater  agitation  even  than  that 
which  the  League  had  raised,  might  have  been  put  down  by 
ministers  firm  and  resolute,  though  it  could  not  be  met  by 
ministers  who,  in  heart  and  in  spirit,  by  some  process  or 
other,  had  secretly  arrived,  at  the  same  conclusions  with  the 
League  itself.  In  conclusion  he  informed  Sir  B.  Peel  that 
he  would  not  join  in  any  factious  opposition  to  his  govern- 
ment. He  would  not  even  worry  his  measure.  If  parlia- 
ment should  pass  this  measure,  and  the  crown  should  sanc- 
tion it,  Sirltobert  need  expect  no  further  trouble  from  him; 
but  if  the  division  should  be  close  on  the  present  debate,  then 
Sir  Robert  would  not  be  able  to  carry  his  measure,  aud  the 
sooner  he  dissolved  the  present  parliament  the  better. 

Lord  A.  Paget  had  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  the  debate  as  it  had  gone  on,  and  he  confessed  he  thought 
that  a  good  many  gentlemen  hod  been  rather  hard  upon  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  He  was  convinced  that  nothing  but 
a  sense  of  public  duty  could  have  induced  that  right  hon. 
baronet  to  have  brought  forward  the  present  measure.  He 
had  been  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  united  party  ;  now,  whe- 
ther he  went  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  nothing  but  the 
renegade  minister  was  talked  about  (cheers).  He  thought 
that  the  right  honourable  baronet  w  as  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
stances of  sacrifices  of  self  that  had  ever  been  made  from  con- 
scientious motives  (hear).  He  quite  agreed  that  the  noble 
lord  (the  member  for  London  j  would  have  been  the  proper 
person  to  have  brought  forward  this  motion.  He  had  hud 
the  honour  of  supporting  the  noble  lord  since  he  had 
been  in  parliament,  and  he  hsped  that  he  should  long 
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have  that  pleasure— his  undoubted  bravery  flStf  manly 
straightforward  conduct  entitled  him  to  th«-ir  highest  re- 
gard (hear,  aud  cheer-!).  He  (Lord  A.  Paget)  shoulu  jiyss 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  measure  his  most  COTuik? 
support  ( hear).  lie  had  belonged  for  several  year*  to  that 
forlorn  hope  which  went  out  annually  with  his  honourable 
friend  the  member  for  Wolverhampton  'Mr.  VjiUem)  ;  but 
now  he  was  glad  to  say  that  their  position  was  Mter«d 
(cheers).  He  had  always  agreed  that  no  far  could  regulate 
the  price  of  wages  ;  admitting  that  axiom,  he  said  also  that 
no  law  could  regulate  the  price  of  food.  The  Corn  Laws 
were  near  their  end.  His  family  derived  their  income:  from 
corn,  and  he  knew  that  the  head  of  it  apprehended  no  dHngcr 
from  the  repeal  of  the  law  ;  therefore,  though  he  should  Mip/- 
port  the  measure  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  yet  he  must  hope 
that  it  would  not  be  long  ere  they  should  have  an  immediate; 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (cheers). 

Mr.  W.  B.  Baking,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible  amidst  the 
noise  occasioned  by  mem!  ers  retiring,  next  addressed  the 
house.  Wc  understood  him  to  say  that  protection  had  been 
granted  to  the  British  farmer  when,  from  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  otherwise  have  been  utterly  unable  to 
have  competed  with  the  foreigner.  Now,  however,  things 
had  changed.  Tithes  had  been  commuted,  cultivation  had 
been  improved  ;  the  farmers  admitted  themselves  that  they 
could  make  the  soil  produce  double  what  used  to  be  an  ave- 
rage. These,  aud  other  things  combined  had  enabled  the 
fanner  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  without  protection,  and 
for  that  reason  he  thought  that  protection  might  be  dispensed 
with.  This  was  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  landed  in- 
terest. To  be  satisfactory  the  measure  must  be  unanimous  ; 
and  he  trusted  the  landowners  would  not,  as  judges  in  then- 
own  cause,  give  a  verdict  in  their  own  favour  (cheers). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gumming  Bhuce  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  o/'The  League. 

Sir, — As  the  writer  of  the  "Shoemaker,"  in  Knif/ht's  series 
of  Industrial  Guides,  and  editor  of  the  "  Cordwainer's  Com 
panion,"  a  correspondent,  iu  the  person  of  a  master  boot  and 
shoe  maker,  in  an  important  provincial  town,  has  sent  to  mft 
to  say,  that  he  has  just  purchased  the  first  named  tittle* 
volume  in  consequence  of  a  paragraph  iu  The  League,  of 
Jan.  .31st,  concerning  the  foreigu  aud  home  boot  and  shoe 
trade  ;  but  that  he  has  been  much  dissappointed  in  not  find- 
ing any  mention  therein  of  the  matter  he  was  led  to  expect, 
aud  upon  which  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  information. 
The  passage  in  your  Journal  is  this  one,  and  which  I  thus 
transcribe  for  the  purpose  of  clearer  understanding  the  few 
observations  I  would  wish  to  add : 

"  In  the  case  of  the  bootmakers,  to  which  Sir  Robert  has 
alluded,  protection  has  acted  as  a  check  and  discouragement 
to  ingenuity  and  economy.  The  author  of  the  '  Shoemaker,' 
in  Knight's  Industrial  Series,  has  stated  that  the  reliance  of 
the  London  bootmakers  on  protection  has  induced  them  to 
neglect,  several  improvements  adopted  by  their  brethren  in 
Paris,  which  save  material  and  induce  a  better  fit." 

Now,  although  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  reasons  for 
the  statement  here  made  were  to  be  found  in  the  "  Shoe- 
maker,' still  it  is  not  so,  but  in  a  pamphlet  1  had  printed 
about  eight  years  ago,  and  hence  several  years  prior  to  the 
first  great  change  in  our  commercial  system  of  1842,  This 
pamphlet  was  also  written  before  the  "  Shoemaker;"  nor  was 
it  published  by  Mr.  Knight,  but  may  still  be  had  of  Mr. 
Strange,  in  Paternoster-row,  or,  through  him,  from  any  other 
bookseller — the  title  of  it  being,  "  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade 
in  France,  as  it  affects  the  interests  of  the  British  Manufac- 
turer in  the  same  Business."  It  is  true,  however,  that  iu 
this  production,  I  argued  that  "  protection"  had  in  some  de- 
gree— to  use  your  own  words—"  acted  as  a  check  and  dis- 
couragement to  ingenuity  and  economy,"  though  the  main 
scope  of  my  proofs  ou  this  head  were  more  exclusively 
directed  to  tlie  inferiority  of  our  dressed  calf  leather,  as  used 
for  the  upper  parts  of  boots  and  shoes,  than  to  the  artistic 
abilities  of  the  maker  of  the  boot  or  shoe.  Yet  even  here 
I  likewise  urged  the  necessity  for  improvement ;  and  also 
stated  the  case  as  strongly  as  I  could  against  the  fondly- 
lingering  belief  of  the  great  majority  of  the  trade,  that  the 
then  heavy  scale  of  "  protection"  might  be  still  rendered 
more  heavy,  and  that  the  Government  ought  to  be  memo- 
rialised to  do  so. 

This,  then,  was  one  of  the  statements  advanced  by  the 
"  author  of  the  '  Shoemaker;' "  and  although  at  the  time — 
and  as  I  still  am  to  a  certain  degree — even  vituperated  in  the 
foulest  manner  for  the  "  cut-throat,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
cast  of  such  advice,  yet  have  I  now,  withal,  the  satisfaction 
to  say,  that  since  the  eight  years  this  pamphlet  has  been 
placed  before  my  fellow-tradesmen,  the  British  boot  and  shoe 
manufacture  has  not  at  any  rale  been  retrograding ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  has  advanced  so  considerably  in  taste,  and  in 
every  other  way,  and  in  all  places  alike  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  the  French  boot  and  shoe— ladies' or  gentle 
men's — are  no  longer  considered  the  superior  articles  they 
were  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  or  even  down  to  the  time 
of  the  last  change  in  the  tariff.  That  change  produced  a 
greater  abundance  of  the  so  much-needed  better  dressed 
leather  of  our  neighbours ;  and  although  the  price  of  this 
material  was  still  high — and  has  still  kept  high,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  still  longer  keep  so,  through  the  greater  demand  which 
the  present  proposed  alterations  will  further  induce,  yet,  in 
the  words  of  my  pamphlet,  allow  every  portion  of  our  indus- 
trial population  but  to  live  as  "  cheap  as  the  people  of  other 
countries"  in  having  cheap  bread  and  cheap  taxation,  and 
then,  nor  shoemaker,  nor  currier,  nor  Spitalfield's  weaver, 
will  care  what  customs  '  impost  is  taken  off,  assured — as  I 
feel  it  will  be  with  the  shoemaker — that  he  doffs  not  his 
"  handleather"  to  his  fellow-craftsmen  of  any  country.  In 
old  times — to  use  a  familiar  technical  phrase  of  our  "  order" 
— we  were  all  "  dons,"  veritable  "  prize''  workers, — men  who 
made  it  their  dearest  ambition — to  be  very"  gods  of  leather;" 
and  with  a  big  loaf,  cheap  house  rent,  and  cheap  everything 
else,  not  forgetting  a  cheap  and  broadly-expanded  voice  as 
our  own  due  share  iu  the  choice  of  the  "  People's  Parlia- 
ment," we  will  courageously  go  on,  sewing  and  singing, 
happy  as  Charles  Westlcy's  inimitable  cobbler ;  or  reading, 
and  learning  languages,  and  authorising  as  "  Cooper  the 
Chartist,"  who  was  once,  also,  a  member  of  the  "  gentle 
craft." — Yours,  &C. 

London,  Feb.  0.  James  Devlin. 


Sir  George  Hayter,  who  met  with  an  accident  at  Fenhurst 
in  July  last,  has  had  a  comp cntatioa  paid  by  the  railway 
directors  of  ZOQQl.—Qlobi 
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]Vf  R.  BRIGHT'S  SPEECH  in  the  House  of  Com- 

_L*JL  moils  <;u  Tuesday  NigKt,  I'eb.  17.  Price  Onp  Penny. 
Mil.  GIBSON'S  M'EECK  on  Monday  Night,  Feb.  18. 
Inert  Olilco,  07,  Fleet-street,  London  ;  J.  Gadsby,  NcwuM's  Buildings, 
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Just  published,  ]irico  One  Penny,  or  -it*,  per  100, 

A    VERBATIM  REPORT  OF  THE  MEETING  OF 
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Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Feb.  18,  1846. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
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Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
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but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 

As  the  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  require  that 
tlic  Christian  Name  of  the  party  to  whom  Post 
Office  Orders  are  sent  should  be  given  in  full,  sub- 
scribers are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  their 
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OJiices,  Manchester,  or  Abraham  Walter  Paulton, 
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♦Tkomassou,  Thomas,  Bolton 
♦Ashton,  Thomas,  Hyde  and  Manchester 
♦MoHor,  .Tames,  7,  Water-st,  Liverpool 
♦Challinor,  Edwnrd,  Oak-st,  do 
*Sevile,  P  and  E,  Lees,  near  Oldham 
*  Potter,  Edward,  and  Co,Mosley  st,  Manchester 
♦Alcoek,  John  and  Samuel,  do 
*Bottomley,  James  and  Joseph,  Rochdale 
••:iHoyland,"Wm  F,  Manchester 
*Bancroft,  I  and  I,  Askton-under  Lyne 
Hodgkinson.  Jas,  Patricroft  Colliery,  nr  Manchcst 
liirkkam,  John,  Port  st,  do  .. 

*Bnlcock  and  Sons,  Clilheroe 
Mercers  and  Anderson,  do 
^Thwaite,  John,  Blackburn 
Robb,  Win,  4,  Cleveland  Buildings,  Market-street 

Manchester  . .  ... 

♦Christy,  David,  Edale,  Castleton,  Derbyshire  . . 
♦West,  Edward,  Warrington 
♦Forrest,  Thomas,  Blackburn 
*Cockshoot,  Joseph,  Stevenson's-sq,  Manchester 
Stracey,  Roht  Geo,  08,  Gt  Ancoats-st,  do 
Kerf,  Hy  Wm,  Store-st,  do 
Jones,  John,  8.  Swaun-st,  do 
BG,  do 
Thovniley,  Isaac,  Booth-at,  do 
*PatricTc,"l  T,  Leominster,  Herefordshire 
Wilkinson,  Thomas,  Blackburn 
*W  C,  Manchester 

*Jackson,  George,  at  Mr.  Dells,  Tanner's  Lane, 

Pendleton,  do 
Storey  and  Donaldson,  Little  Peter-st,  do 
*Sission,  Wm,  per  E  Brady,  Linneus-st,  Hull    . . 
*Martin,  Wm,  101,  Virginia-place,  Glasgow 
K:T)'ittcrworth,  Joseph,  Cleckkeaton,  near  Leeds. . 
*Grecn,  Wm,  innkeeper,  Deansgate,  Bolton 
♦Howarth,  Dr  T,  Wood-st,  Bolton  . . 
•Lever,  H,  Johnson-st,  do  . .  . . 

*Spe!ch,  T,  5,  Ellor-st,  Salford 
♦Lewis,  Mr,  Boglillie  near  Kirkaldy,N,B, 
♦Gray,  Andrew,  Dysait,  near  do 
•Smith,  George,  Hope  Hill,  Stockport 
^Dewhurst,  G,  Qneen-st,  Blackburn 
'■"Durham,  Jno,  Skorrock  Fold,  do  .. 
*Shon-ocks,  J.  4  4,  Gt,  Bridgewater-st,  Manchester 
Hadfield,  W,  11,  do  do 

Bvindle,  John,  N,  Brindle-st,  C  on  M,  do 
Wainwright,  C,  Old  Garratt 
*Norbury,  F,  43,  Sidney-st 
Turner,  W  H,  106,  Newcastle-st 
Macfre,  J,  59,  Higher  Templc-st 
Worthington,  T,  01,  Wclcomb-st,  Hulme,  do 
!  Standiing,  T,  Is*,  Ardwick-greeu  do 
A  Friend  per  W.  Gray,  Stephenson's-sq  do 
A  F riend       do  do  do 

Sutcliifc,  O,  17,  Thomas-st 
Ta  lor,  W  IT,  Strid-lane, near 
Sherlock,  J,  82,  Shudekill, 
Taylor,  W,  86,  Great  Ancoats-st 
Taylor,  0,  til,  Oldbam-st 
"Ireland,  J,  10,  Clarendon-place,  C  on  M,  do 
Moo%e,  T,  Great  Ancoat-st  do 
Piatt,  John,  90,   do  do 
Gresty,  J,  Weleomb-st,  Hulme,  do 
f'arlyle,  Vvr,  19,  Duke-stdo  do 
Roberts,  J,  80,  Stretfoid  New-road,  do 
Bin*,  W,  :),  Byron-place  do 
How,  If  T,  .'17,  Thomas-st  do 
Jollcy,  T,  12,  Great  Mount-st  do 
Cooper,  John,  21,  Young-st  do 
A  Friend,  per  Mr  Kearsley,  Manchester 
Olegfr,  \V,  Mi,  0reae  Aneoat  st  do 
CMtdh%,  J,  jun,  ItXf,  Great  Jaekson-st,  do 
Shut}),  .James,  Ouke-st  do 
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"■'Holt,  George  ami  Co,  India  Buildings. .  40 
*Wo(ftl,Wm,  I,  Harrington-street  ..  5 
■Mimes, Ttoljcrt,  and  Huns,  2,  Castle-street  5 
*M'i:uU.'ll,.Tosej)li,  IS,  Nelson. street  ..  5 
*HoUins,  Franc-is,  OldkoU-street  ..  4 
•Pmvnall,  John,  do        ..  ..2 

♦Henry,  Ffrattcii,  Bir  Thomas's-buildings  1 
•Morsfall,  John,  0, Drownlow  Hill  ..  1 
'  M  oyli',  Miss  Surah,  IN,  Nelson  .street.  . .  1 
TowlOT",  neiijainin.3'1,  Concert-street  ..  1 
Laurie,  John, 4,  St  Judo' e-ter, Low  Hill  1 
*T."\  i,  Leone,  India-buildings  ..  1 

Harrison,  Joseph,  5,  Manoheiter.street  0 
L'jifbton,  Andrew,  59,  Up  Purliament  st  0 
Smeithevs,  Wm,  40,  South  Castle-street  0 
•Loyfl,  S  W,12«,Pavl(-lane  ..  ..  0 
LeighljOn,  Mrs,  89,  Up  Parliarnent-3treet  o 
"Manx,"  f'horley      ..      ..  .,  0 
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♦Richardson,  Brothers,  105,  West  Bow 
♦Stone,  Geo,  sen,  Dalmore . . 
♦Annandale,  A,  Polton,  near 
♦Grieve,  Robert,  Noble  Hall 
♦Jamieson,  J,  18,  Rutland-square 
♦Somerville,  Wm,  sen,  Dalmore 
♦Somerville,  Wm,  juu,  do  .. 
♦Maclaren,  D,  12,  Frederick-st 
♦Mackenzie,  Sir  Geo,  Bt,  Coul 
♦Cowan,  James,  17,  Princes-street 
♦Howison,  J  &  W,  2,  Druramond-st    . . 
♦Laidlaw.  R  and  Son,  Simon  square    . . 
♦Murray,'  Wm,  9,  Gt  Stuart  st 
*Milne,  Messrs  Jas  and  Son,  81,  High-st 
*Ross,  A,  19,  Inverleith  Row 
♦Redpath,  Messrs  Brown,  and  Co,  33, 

Candle  Maker  Row 
♦Wigham,  John, jun,  10,  Salisbury  Road  10 
♦McCallum,  G,  42,  India-street 
♦McMurray,  Wm,  Stead's-place,  Leitk 

Walk,  near 
♦Chambers,  Wm,  13,  Manor-place 
*Dick,  Wm,  Clyde  street 
♦Dnnlop,  Wm,  1 1,  Wernyss  Place 
♦Girle,  G  H,  125,  High-street 
♦Maclaren,  C,  15,  Northumberland-street 
♦Nelson,  Mr    . . 
*S  B 

♦Boag,  Messrs  J  &  P,  .1,  Waterloo-place 
♦Black,  A  &  C,  27,  North  Bridge 
♦Adie,  Alex,  and  Son,  50,  Priuces-st    . . 
*Dryborougb,  And,  14,  Regent  Terrace. . 
♦Gray,  John,  3,  Craigie  Terrace 
♦Hope,  G,  Fentou  Barns   . . 
♦Hunter,  Robt,  G7,  Northumberland-stree 
*Leiskman,  J,  Corstorphinc  House 
•Mill,  T,  7,  Frederick-st  .. 
♦Ritclue,  Baillie,  48,  George's-square  .. 
*Veitch,  John,  Wooilside,  No.  12,  Cas- 

sel's-place,  Leith-walk  .. 
*Wigham,  John  Tertius, 52,  Nicholson-st  0 
♦Wernyss,  William,  Salisbury-road 
♦Mac  Intosh,  J,  9,  Graham  street 
♦Cunningham,  J,  Bonnington,  near    . . 
♦Dunlop,  J,  7,  Randolph-cliff 
♦Mac  Farlane, Mrs,  and  Drummond,  Mrs, 

10,  Skadwick-place 
Thomson,  Archibald,  255,  High-st 
*Dunlop,  Alex,  advocate,  38,  Melvillc-st 
*Kenuington,  Messrs  and  Jenner,  47, 

Priuces-st 
♦Thomson,  Alex,  93,  West  Bow 
♦Mac  Murrav,.T,  Strad's-place,Leith-walk 
♦Me  Callum',  G,  12,  India-st 
♦Johnston,  Messrs,  Piingle,  and  Son, 

Dalkeith,  near 
♦Oliphant,  Charles,  10,  Inverleith-place 
♦James,  T,  495,  Lawn  Market 
♦Allan,  Messrs,'!  and  Son,  printers,  205, 

High-st 

♦Brown,  Dr,  M.D.,  5,  Albany-street    . . 
♦Bertram,  W,  11,  Seiennes-street 
♦Drummond  Messrs,  George,  and  Sou, 

6,  Scotland-street 
♦Hay,  Alex,  28,  Greenside  . . 
♦Ker,  Messrs  and  Son,  St  Leonards 

House         . .  •  .«''.  ■     •£* !.' 

♦Lorimer,  G,  2,  Keir-st 
•Mould  Messrs,  and  Todd,  29,  N  Bridge 
♦Miller,  T,  1,  Bread  st  .. 
♦Mc  Leay,  K,  30,  StafTbrd-st 
•Mc  Kenzie,  Thomas,  24,  Heriot-row 
♦Carruthers,  Miss,  ol'Holmain,  3,  South 

Frederick  street 
♦Cox,  Miss,  25,  Rutland  st 
Mackintosh,  John,  42,  Nicholson  st 
♦Bell,  J  M,  advocate,  4,  Forres-st 
♦Dowie,  Charles,  10,  High-st 
♦Gregory,  J,  Canaan  Lodge,  near 
♦Gregory,  Professor, !),  Inverleith  place 
♦Johnstone,  M,  4,  Park-street 
♦Lees,  J,  3,  Brown-square 
♦Mercer,  Messrs  &  Son,  17,  Nicolson-st 
•Milne,  Wm,  S  and  J  K,  33,  Hanover-st 
♦Renton,  Wm,  22,  Buecleugh-street    . . 
♦Renton,  Wm,  17,  Princes-st 
♦Rose,  Hugh,  15,  Annandale  st 
♦Wilson,  Peter,  Regent  Arch 
♦Willis,  Capt,  42,  Raukeillor-st 
•Young,  Archibald,  7,  Anuandalc  zt 
•Smith,  George,  30,  Niddry-st 
♦Smith,  A,  Palace-yard  .. 
♦Tait,  Wm,  107,  Princes-st 
♦Maitland,  E  F,  advocate,  01,MclviIle-st 
♦M'Laren,  J,  and  Son,  Roxburgh  place 
♦M'lntosh,  Wm  29,  Charlotte  sq 
•M'Intvre,  J,  Mid  Colder,  near 
•Campbell,  W  B  S,  13,  Scotland-st     . . 
♦Cox,  Robert,  25,  Rutland  st 
•Cooper,  Thomas,  10,  Minto-st 
•Combe,  A,  M  D,  25,  Rutlaud-st 
•Crabbie,  Henry,  2G1,  High-st 
♦Darling,  Wm,  94,  S  Bridge-street 
♦Duncan,  Baillie,  1,  Heriot-row 
♦Duncan,  Lieut-Col,  19,  Carlton-terrace 

*  Kidd,  J,  5,  Arniston-place 

*  Archibald1,  Thos,  255,  High-street 
Orme,  Andrew,  Balern's  Mill,  Currie,  nr 
A  Friend  to  the  League 
♦Alexander,  Rd,  18,  Lvndoch -place 
♦Burton,  J  II,  20,  Scotland-st. 
♦Blain,  J,  N,  Back  Canongate 
•Berry,  L,  3,  Greenside-row 
*Bell,W,  S  SC,21,  Thistle-street 
•Brnnton,  John,  2,  Great  Stewart-st    . . 
•Burncl,  T,  35,  West  Register-street  .. 
•Bayne,  A,  42,  Broughton-street 
•Burn,  George,  182,  High-street 
•Dodds,  Andrew,29,  do 
•Dick,  Dr,  Mid  Calder,  iieur 
•Fortune,  R,  138,  Princes  street 
•Graham,  A,  70,  Brislo-street 
♦Inncs,  J,  16,  Catherine-street 
♦Imlach,  G,  47,  Ann-street 
♦Johnston,  P, 

•Lillie,  Joseph,  41 ,  George -square 
♦Linn,  H,  39,  St.  Leonard  st 
L  *.Lees,  G  X'learbourne,  near 
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Wright,  W,  05,  North  Bridge-st 
♦Wemyss,  A,  20,  James-square 
♦Watherstone,  J,  22,  Rutland-square 
♦Wells,  W,  &  Co,  41,  North-bridge     . . 
♦Young,  A,  79,  Princes-street 
♦Young,  Messrs.  W,  &  D,  17,  Cowgate 
Head 

*Spence,  J,  10,  Hunter-square 
*Skinner,  D,  108,  Princes-street 
♦Stalker,  D,  2,  Charles-street 
•Saunders,  W,  4,  Albany-st 

♦Scott,  A,  ' 

♦Turing,  E,  B,  Jessfield  New-haven,  nr 
♦Marshall,  A,  12,  St.  Andrew's-square 
♦Merard,  C,  P,  1,  Flesh  Market  Close 
^Malcolm,  J,  10,  Duncan-st 
♦Clerk,  G,  17,  Bread-st 
♦Cruickshanks,  E,  Laureston-lnne 
♦Clouston,  R,  25,  Queen  st 
♦Callum,  G,  senr,  24,  Greenside  Place 
♦Duncan,  J,  46,  Queen  st 
•Douall,  W,  10,  Hanover-st 
♦Davidson,  J,  17,  Elm-row 
♦A  Friend  to  the  League  .. 
♦Scott,  A, 

"  A  Friend  to  Free  Trade". . 

Causton,  David,  88,  Sheriff  Brae,  Leitk 

Anderson,  John,  Lasswade,  near 

»Jg,  ..  .4(~>o.rK>»i.'jti 

*TJ, 

♦V/  A  G, 

♦Wilkinson,  John 

♦A  Friend 

♦Adam,  Messrs,  A  &  Son,  Bonnington  ur 
♦Aitken,  D,  sen,  Tranent,  near 
♦Anderson,  J,  0,  St  Patrick-square 
•Anderson,  James,  21,  Rose-street 
♦Anderson,  James,  15,  Nicholson-square 
♦Aitken,  A,  1 1,  Duncan  street 
♦Anderson,  Rev  C,  0,  North  Charlotte-st 
♦Aruott,  David,  Steed's -place,  Leith-walk 
•Anderson,  James,  5,  Grey-street 
•Brown,  J,  D  D,  10,  Gayfield-square   . . 
♦Blyth,  T,  153,  Plesance    . . 
♦Biillantyne,  J,  15,  Montague  st 
♦Brown,  D,  Roddinglaw  Ratho,  near  . . 
♦Bruce,  P,  3,  Summer-place 
♦Bladsworth,  Jonathan,  129,  Grass-market 
♦Bell,  Alexander  M,  12,  India-street    . . 
♦Brown,  Rev,  Dr,  Wm,  2,  Meadow-place 
♦Broomfield,  A,  1,  Arniston-place 
♦Christie,  A,  23,  George-street 
♦Clark,  Rev,  J,  7,  Duncan-street 
♦Chisholm,  J,  20,  London-street 
♦Curtis,  R,  9,  Norton-place 
♦Christie,  Wm,  15,  Drummond-street  .. 
♦Cox,  Messrs,  J  &  G,  Gorgie  Mill,  near 
♦Clerk,  John,  31,  Morrison  street 
*Chisholm,  Rt,  10,  Bruntisfield-place  . . 
♦Carlisle,  James,  slater,  Ratho,  near    . . 
*Ca!der,  Thomas,  2,  Albany-street 
*Crooks,  Thomas,  33,  Howe-street    •. . 
*Comhe,  George,  45,  Melville  street    . . 
♦Campbell,  T  B,  15,  Pilrig  street 
•Duncau,  J,  2,  Heriot-row 
•Disher,  Robert,  St .)  ohn's-hill 
♦Dickson,  P  M,  6,  W  Richard-street   . . 
♦Dickson,  C  M,  gardener,  Ormiston,  nr 
♦Dunlop,  A  C,  31,  Royal  ten-ace 
♦Dalrymple,  Wm,  11,  Pitt-st 
♦Dunn,  Thos,  50,  Hanover-st 
♦Dickson,  J,  15,  do 
♦Davidson,  Arch,  23,  Heriot  row 
♦Dingwell,  A,  advocate,  3,  Rutland-sq  . . 
♦Dalziel,  J,  7,  Tolbooth-wynd,  Leitk   . . 
♦Durie,  Wm,  Buxlay,  Tranent,  near    . . 
♦Eager,  John,  54,  Frederick-st 
•Edge,  Geo,  20,  Haddington-place 
•Fyffe,  A,  15,  Leopold-place 
♦Terrier,  James,  331,  Canongate 
♦Forrester,  D,  1,  West  Newiugton 
♦Fleming,  T,  31,  S  Bridge 
♦Fairgrieve,  T,  20,  Clerk-st 
♦Ford,  James,  184,  High  st. . 
♦Forbes,  Walter,  10,  Jamcs.sqnare 
♦Fisher,  Malcolm,  491,  Lawn-market  . . 
♦Fordyce,  Geo,  Dingwell,  advocate,  5, 

Carlton  st 
♦Gordon,  Joseph,  5,  Royal-terrace 
♦Grey,  Rev  Hv,  24,  Warriston-crescent 
♦Grain,  J,  10,  S  Bridge 
♦Glen,  T,  2,  N  Bank  st  .. 
*Grierson,  C 

♦Grieve,  James,  49,  Thistle  st 
♦Glass,  R,  Victoria- terrace  .. 
♦Greenslade,  A,  02,  George-st 
*Glcnn,  Thos,  7,  Spences-place 
*Gregg,  J,  38,  Leith-st 
*Grierson,  R,  30,  do 
•Gillon,  W,  2,  Merehant-st 
♦Grav,  J,  Kates  Mill,  by  Shiteford,  near 
♦Gray,  G,  W,s,  '.'5,  N  Bridge 
♦Harden,  A,  R,  0,  Downe  tenacc 
•Hamilton,  .1,31,  India-st  .. 
•Howatson,  .1,  Milton  Mills 
♦Ileiton,  J,  of  Heiton  &  Gullands,  23, 
Hanover-st  . .  . .  . . 

•Hamilton,  J,  .80,  Nicolson-st 
♦Harrison,  G,  19,  St.  Patrick-square 
♦Halket,  S,  1,  Bellevue-creseent 
♦Huckvale,  W,  3,  Nicholson-st  .. 
♦Hepburn,  Simon,  26,  Hanover-st 
♦Horsburgh,  J,  18,  Buccleugh-place  .. 
♦Hutton,  J,  10,  Elder-st  .. 
♦Irvine,  Robert,  Scotsman's  Office 
♦Isles,  Andrew,  101,  Pleasancc 
•Imlack,  G,  29,  Elder-st    . . 
♦Jamieson,  P,  6,  Nicolson  st 
♦Jopp',  .1,  W,  S,  80,  Albany  st 
♦Johnston,  David,  8,  St.  John-st  ., 
♦Jamieson,  A,  Grass  Market 
•Kinuaird,  Lieut,  Col,  1,  Meadow  place 
♦Knight,  G,  15,  St.  Andiew  st 
•Knox,  T,  15,  Hanover-st  . 
♦King,  Mrs,  T,  West  Mill,  Coliutou    . . 
♦Lemie,  W,  10,  Nickolson-st 
♦Lawsou,  J,  110,  West  Jfort 
♦Leckie,  W,  22,  Picardy-iUAce 
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f  ♦Lawson,  W,  31,  W  Nicnlson-st 
♦Miller,  A,  27,  Lolbian-st  . .  . . 

*Mair,  A,  2li,  Abercromby-place 
♦Maithiud,  J,  9;  Snlisbury  road 
♦Morrison,  W,  2,  Georges-place 
♦Meikle,  T,  Driimhrth  by  Linlithgow 
♦Millar,  William,  4,  Hope  Park 
♦Nicholson,  Eliza,  10,  Salisbury-road  .. 
*Nimmo,  Peter,  14,  Stallbrd-st 
♦Napier,  G,  03,  Piincesst  .. 
♦Nelsou,  Robert,  R,  32,  Nicolson-st  .. 
♦Niabet,  George,  80,  Rutland-square  .. 
♦Oswald,  J,  0,  I.otbian-st  .. 
♦Oliphant,  Messrs  William  and  Sons,  7, 

South  Bridge 
*Pride,  J,  09,  South  Bridge 
»  Patterson,  G  ,13,  Mont£omery-st 
♦Peters,  Mis  C,  20,  Grass-market 
♦Pillans,  J,  2,  Salisbury-road 
♦Picket),  J,  18,  Victoria-st 
♦Priugle,  Wiilicnij  7,  Whartoii-place    . . 
♦Proudlbot,  T,  23,  Norton-place 
•Peddie,  Dr,  11,  Euthuul-st 
♦Phillips,  .1,  142,  Rose-st   . . 
♦Pattei-son,  J,  D.D.,  11,  Salisbury-place 
♦Peddie,  J,  W.  S.,  3'j,  Albauy-st 
♦Pike,  William,  •"17,  Princes  st 

•  Pttrdie,  Dr,  William,  15,  Union-st 
♦Patterson,  Andrew,  PcnicuickFoundry, 

neai-Penicuick 

•Russell,  Robert,  Cannon  Mills,  near  .. 

•Richardson,  R,  23,  Miuto-st 

•Rough,  A,  18,  Leith-walk 

•Russell,  G  G,  41 ,  Clarcvnont-st 

♦Robertson,  D,  7,  Pilrig-st 

♦Raeburn,  Wm,  097,  Castle-hill 

♦Rutherford,  Win,  33,  Niddry-st 

♦Ross,  J,  4,  Milner-square 

•Russell,  T,  7,  Hunter-square 

•Russell,  Alex,  Scotsman's  Oliice 

•Whiltshire,  Messrs,  and  Phelps,  9,  Wa- 
terloo-place 

•Wilson,  Win,  D>0,  Pleasance 

♦Walker,  J,  Lauristou-place 

•White,  Messrs  T,  and  Co,  220,  Canon- 
gate 

•Wood,  J,  31,  Castle-st 
♦Wilkic,  A,  9,  L'uncnn-st  .. 
•Watson,  Messrs,  and  Handyside,l,  Spen- 
cer-place, Leith  Walk,  near 
•Walker,  J,  04,  High-st 
•Wixon,  Jas,  3,  Nieholson-st 
•Weniyss,  J,  20,  Downie  place 
•Wilkinson,  John,  20,  Thistle  street   . . 
♦Watt,  James,  3,  Norton  street,  Leith  . . 
•Waterston,  Robt,  133,  Rose-st 

*  Wilmn,  Dr  Geo,  24,  Brown-square     . . 
♦Young,  Dr,  CO,  George-square 
•Young,  James,  12(i,  High-st 
*Robson,  Rev,  Geo,  Lauder,  near 
•Scott,  Robt,  20,  Gt  Stuart-st 

*Sco:t,  A,  9,  Ciiehton-stieet 
*Siinpson,  J,  33,  Northumberland-st   . . 
*Scott,  J,  Canon  Mills,  near 
*Scott,  Wm,  10,  S  College  st 
*Sturrock,  J,  (J,Queen's-place,  Leith  Widk 
•Sinclair,  J,  jorj,  79,  S  Bridge  . 
•Sheppard,  J,  G8,  George-st 
•Steele,  Messrs  A,  and  Fame,  Palhead, 

Ford,  by 
•Smith,  j"  S,  1 ,  Aniigua-st . . 
•Stirring,  — ,  13,  Uniou-st 
•Shtills,  R,35,  George  the  Fourth  Bridge 
•Strachan,  J ,  4,  Torpstahea-st 
•Steveuson,  1!,  30,  Leitb-st 
•Smail  and  Co,  30,  Candle  Makes  Row 
•Thomson,  G,  173,  Cowgate 
•Topping  Win,  78,  Princes-st 
•Thomson,  Andw,  19,  Cauongate 
•Thomson,  G,  Herraiston,  near 
•Thomson,  J,  4,  Park-st 
♦Thomson,  J,  108,  High-st 
♦Millar,  Messrs  A  &  Son,  CO,  N  Bridge 
♦Marshall.  R,  12,  Rose-st 
•Miller,  L,  23,  Howe-st 
♦Molfatt,  W  B,  7,  Infirmary-st 
•Moycs,  J,  33,  Bridge-sf,  Leith 
gM'Intosb,  L,  SSC,  31,  Northumber- 
land-st 
*M'Vitti<?,B,  129,  Rose-st 
♦M'LachlaD,  J,  00,  S  Bridge 
♦M'Kccknic,  J  M,  23,  Alva-st 
•M'Caskie,  J,  90,  Caudle-maker  row    . . 
•M'Pherson,  — ,  22,  Iudia-st 
•M'Kenzie,  fiev  W,  North  Leith,  nr    . . 
♦M'Ciiihim,  Messrs  D  &  I,  93,  Nicol- 
son-st 

aM'Farlanfi,  J  F,  1 7,  North  Bridge 
*M'\Yhcrtcr,  Geo,  Inglis  Green,  Bleuch- 

Celd  Slateford,  near 
•M'Givin,  A,  Hi,  West  Port 
•M'Kenzie,  Win,  millwright,  Pcuicuick 

Foundry 

•M'Lay,  P,  27,  Hamilton  p],  f?tockbridge 

•A  Friend  to  Free  Trade 

Gardner,  Dr,  IS,  Hill-st 

Gardner,  T,  Larehgrovc 

Laing,  Geo,  70,  Pottorow 

Auld,  Wm,  013,  Lawn  Market 

Brown,  Wm,  Hoiks  Quarry,  near 

Bellanpy,  Wm,  Wiuriston- crescent 

Baynes,  James 

Cochrane,  Dr,  Lawn  Market 

Clinkscales,  R,  34,  S  Bridge 

Jarqine,  — ,  01,  lirougbton-strcet 

Leigbton,  .Mrs 

Lowrie,  Dr,  22,  Rankeillor  9t 

Ogle,  Mis,  p?r  Wm  Wigham 

Plain c,  J,  1 1,  Archibald-place 

White,  1!,  1,  Drummond  place 

M'Kenzie,  A,  Dnncan-st 

Alston,  Geo,  0  ;,  Hanover -st 

Dick,  Wm,  1 7,  Dean-st 

Arthur,  Andrew,  118,  Lauriston-plac*  .. 

Brown,  John,  4,  Hoddington-place 
I  Brown,  Geo,  Slaieford,  near 
J  Chatham,  John,  32jB,  Lawn-oiaiket 
UDicksou,  J,  Sooijanl  r-t    , , 
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f  Dick,  J,  plumber,  09,  Albany-st 
Finlnyson,  Mrs  A,  Kirkhill,  near 
Henderson,  J,  3,  Castle-st 
Henderson,  J,  2,  Staflord-st 
Jeandin,  F,  10,  Nicholsou-st 
Jamieson,  Alex,  Adam-square 
Muslnit,  Mrs  J,  Carnegie-st 
Nelson,  W,  11,  Leith  Wynd 
Nichol,  Andrew,  11,  Hill-place 
Paton,  A,  28,  South  Bridge 
Pringle.J 

Thompson,  Capt,  Morrison-place 
Thompson,  G  S,  0,  Jamaica-place 
Renton,  J,  4,  North  Bank-st 
Wardlaw,  E,  4,  Gresham  st 
Morrison,  W  C,  Charlotte- place 
Martin,  Hugh,  19,  Carnegie  st 
McLaren,  D,  li,  Downie-place 
Anderson,  Miss,  0,  Windmill  st 
Craig,  Robert,  I*,  Nicholson-st 
Owen,  C,  3,  West  Preston-st 
Peacock,  Mr,  South  Bridge 
_Borthwick,  D,  4,  Greenside  Place 

•Yuile,  Wm  and  Son,  40,  Miller-street  . . 
•McCallnm,  John, 02,  New  Wynd 
•Finlay,  Messrs  &  Nelson,  25,  Gordon-st 
•Galbr'aith.  Robert,  23,  Trongate 
•Mossman,  Wm,  33,  North  Frederick-!?  t 
•Mclunes,  John,  Blautyre  Stowo,  Blan- 

tvre,  Hamilton 
•Shaw,  Neil.R,  177,  Hope  street 
•Anderson,  John,jun,  4,  Adelphi-place. . 
5  A  no  strong.  James,  35,  Trnngate 
"Robertson, David,  183,  do 
•White,  John,  193;  do 
*MaUhewson,  Neil,  and  Co,  East  field, 

Huthergleu 
•Turner  and  Parker,  10,  Hutchcsou-st. . 
•Alexander,  Robert,  18  do 
•Milroy,  Wm,  43  do 
•Cunningham,  Wm,  bleacher,  Campsio 
•Hell  and  Bain,  St  Euoch's  square 
•Block well,  Sam,  Gallowgato 
♦Morrison,  J  and  J,  01,  Gt  Hamilton-st 
•Harper,  McFarlaue,  and  Glen,  71,  Vir- 
Glasgow.  -<  ginia-street 

-'Smith,  Wm,  41,  London-street 
•Kayo,  Robert,  Turner  s-court 
•Cameron, Wm,  22,  St  Euoch's-square. . 
•Stevens,  Wru,  Dalce-street 
•Carswell,  Wm,  95,North  Trovinside   ..  1 
•Brown,  Thomas,  13,  Brown-street     ..  1 
•Laurie,  Messrs,  &  Faulds,  89,  Ingram-at  1 
♦Hamilton,  James,  101,  Brunswick-street  1 
"Murdoch,  Peter,  Langbank,  Newton 
Mearns  . .  . .  . .  1 

♦Smith,  James,  H9,  Main-si,  Bridgeton  1 
Graham.  John,  181,  Trougate  ..  0 

Todd,  John,  1,  do  ..0 

Peterson,  Bavid  100,    do  ..  o 

Beunie,  Thomas,  29     do  . .  0 

Omega  ..  ..  ..  ..0 

RanUine.Wiu,  89,  Argyle-street  ..  0 

Bfwn,  Thomas,  29,  Trongute  ..  0 

Anderson,  John,  40,         do  ..0 
Mnsgrove,Mr6  B,  40,        do  ..  0 

Gordon,  John,  120,  do  ..0 

.  Mcluuos.  Matthew,  130,    do  ..  0 

,  Martin,  Jamea,  144,        do  ..0 
♦Darby,  Abraham,  ..  ■  ..100 

♦Darby,  Alfred  '..  ..100 

♦Dickinson,  Henry  ..  ..100 

•"  Friends  to  the  Cause"     ..  ..100 

•Graham,  Thomas  ..  ..4 

"'Darby,  Richard  . .  . .  4 

•Rose,  Wm,  Coalport  ..  ..3 

•Dorroll,  Henry,  and  others  ..  1 

♦Nickliss, Thomas,  and  others  ..  1 

•Heafoi  d,  Win,  Madeley,  Shropshire   ..  1 
•Robinson,  John  ..  ..1 

•Evans,  Thomas,  Ironbridge  ..  1 

♦C'rookes,  Chas  ..  ..1 

*Coek,  J  and  J.Ironbridge  ..  1 

*Di  vis,  Tiios,  Jacktield,  near  Ironbridge  1 
•Dr.r'.iy.  Chas  E  ..  ..1 

•Millington,  John,  Pane's-lane,  Shiffhal  1 
•Per  E  Jones,  Coalport.  near  Sbiffual  . .  1 
♦PerThomas  Wheeler,  do        do  ..1 
•Per  Thomas  Pugb.  Delp,  Broseley     ..  1 
•Per  Sum  Nevitt,  Sibbey's-lane,  do      ..  1 
•PrrWTranter.Lincoln-hill-rd, Ironbridge  1 
•Moseley,  Wilkes,  and  others  . .  0 

•Additional  Subscriptions, per  C  Crookes  0 
♦Ryal,  Joscpb,  and  others       ..         ..  o 

♦Mason,  Win, and  others       ..  ..0 

•Nicholas,  Wm,  and  others  ..  0 

♦Hughes.  John, end  Sons        ..  ..  0 

♦Good,  Edw,  and  others         ..  ..  0 

•Ciucton,  John,  and  others  . .  0 

•Fletcher,  Michael,  and  others  ..  0 

♦Downing,  Joseph,  and  others  ..  0 

•\Vcare,Wm,jun       ..  ..  ..0 

Dunbar, Isaac, and  others       ..  ..0 

Dixon,  Wm,  and  others  ..  ..0 

Turner,  J  and  W,  and  others  . .  0 

Coalbrook-    ,  E'lwards,  Kdward Llronbridge  ..  0 

dale.        v  I'letcher,  Michael, and  others  ..  0 

Wilkinson, James         ,.      ,.  ..0 
Milner,  James, and  others         ..       ..  0 

Aston, John, and  others  ..       ..  0 

Hughes,  James,  and  others  ..  0 

Onions,  Samuel  ..  . .  0 

Fletcher,  Wm,  and  others       ..  . .  (1 

Rn^hton.Wm  ..  ..       ..  0 

W/ight,  Benjamin  ..  ..  0 

Richar  s,  Edw  ..         . .      . .  0 

Hart,  Edw,  and  others  ..       . .  0 

Ruckley,Mrs  ..  ..       . .  0 

Mann,  It  ..  ..  ..  0 

Bangham,  Michael  ..  ..0 

lbbotson,  Alfred,  and  others  ..  0 

Longford,  Andrew.aivl  others  ..  0 

Isaacs,  AC  ..  ..  ..0 

A  Friend  . .  . .  . .  0 

Yates,  John  . .  . .  . .  0 

WaU.VKm       ..         ..  ..     ..  o 

Walker,  John,  and  others  ..       ..  0 

Walker,  Wm  A,  and  others  ..  0 

Armstrong,  R,  and  others       ..  ..  0 

Windsor,  John,  and  others       ..         .  ..  0 

Edge,  James       ..  ..  ..  0 

ICdge,  George ,  and  others  . .  0 

Randall,  John  ..  ..  ..0 

Mason,  John  . .  . ,  . .  0 

Minley,  Thomas,  and  others  ..  0 

Githing,  James  ..  ..        . .  0 

Butter,  Hill,  and  others        ..         . .  o 

Burnett, Isaac      ..  ..  ..  o 

Sliinway,  Georgo      '    ..  ..       ..  0 

Bagshaw,  James  ..         ..       ..  0 

Harvey,  Wm  . .         . .      . .  0 

Barker,  John  ..         ..      ..  0 

Gi  efiihalgli,  R  . .         . .       . .  o 

Tushingham.Hewett,  and  others  ..  0 
.Sir.ail  Sums  . .  0 

•Doucaster,  Daniel,  Doncaeter-street . .  i> 
Sh.-meld.  ■)  'Chapman.  Samuel, 97, WeetBar       ..  1 
/Deakin,  Isaac,  Raw  Moor       ,,       ,.  I 
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Holmfirth. 


"♦Hooper, Charles,  Eastington  ..  30   0  0 

♦Stanton,  Charles,  Stafford  Mill*        ..30   0  0 
♦Mai  ling.  8  S,  Etdev,  n»or        ..       . .  30   0  0 

♦Marling,  N  S.Stanley, do        ..      ..  20  0-  0 

♦Scrope,  Geo  P,  MP  ..  . .  20   0  0 

♦Watts.Joseph       ..  ..  ..  10   0  0 

'Partridge,  Josoph,  Bowbridge,  near  ..700 
•Partridge,  Arthur.         do       do  ..300 
♦Cartwright,  W  15,  Field  ..  ..200 

"Webb,  John,  Briuiscombo,  near  ..200 
♦Jones,  Thomas, Cbalford,   do  ..2   0  0 

♦Jones.  Nathaniel,  do  do  ..200 

♦Marling,  Wm        ..  ..  ..200 

♦Lacey,  Richard  ..  ..  ..200 

♦Barnard,  Win,  Lodgemore  Mills        ..    2  0  0 
•Ferrabee,  John,  Phoenix  Foundry  ..200 
•Ferrabce,  J II,  do         ..  ..100 

•Parsons, Thomas,        do         ..  ..100 

•Gvde,  Messrs,  and  Sons,  Arundel's  Mill    1    0  t) 
•Hill, T  D, Stafford's  Mill       ..  ..100 

♦Willoughby,  Thomas  ..  ..100 

•Peglar.  James,  Middle-street  ..    10  0 

•Gardner,  Thomas,  Cainscross.near  ..100 
♦Lewis,  Henry,Ebley,  do  ..100 

•Davis,  Richard,  do  do  ..100 

•Nurse,  Frederick,  Dudbridgo,  do  ..100 
•Nurse.  James,  do         do  ..100 

♦Smith,  Christopher,    do         do  ..100 
♦Leonard. Solomon,  Woodchester, do  ..100 
♦Hook,  Samuel,  Cbalford,  do  ..100 

•Fluck,  Wm,  Vatch  Mills,  do  ..100 

♦Tanner,  C  B,  Thrupp  do  ..100 

♦Fewster,  Anthony,  Nailsworth,  do     ..    1    0  0 
L^Blackwell,  Joseph         do       do  ..100 
f  Armstrong,  John  ..  ..20    0  0 

Higgin,  T  H        . .  . .  . .  10   0  0 

Jackson, William..  ..  ..  10   0  0 

I  Jackson,  Geogo   ..  ..  ..400 

Lancaster.  -{  Barrow,  Corben,  ..  ..  ..200 

I  Dilworth,  Miss    ..  ..  ..200 

Verity,  Henry     ..  ..  ..100 

t.Marsland,Wm,  Queenmoor..  ..    10  0 

('♦Grnudv.Wm        ....   200 

'Hyde,  James         ....   10  0 

♦Sandiford.John      10  0 

♦Coop,  Isaiah     100 

♦Hargreaves,  Joseph   10  0 

•Clough,  Rulph       ....   100 

♦Lofthouse,  John   1   0  o 

♦Wood,  Isaac     100 

•Tetlow,  Robert      ....   100 

♦Hibbert,  George   1    0  0 

♦Wallwork.  Robert   10  0 

•Elson,  Samuel     10  0 

"Hauler,  Samuel  ....       ..    1    0  0 

♦Leech,  John         ....    100 

,♦  Grundy,  Robert      10  0 

'"Beardsell,  James,  and  Sons,  HoJme,  nr   8  0  0 
•Brook,  John,  and  Son,  Upper  Thong  ..    2   2  0 
♦Trotter,  Charles,  Lane  ..  ..200 

♦Dyson,  Joseph,  do       ..  ..  ..100 

♦Charleswortb,  David,  Mount  Pleasant. .    10  0 
•Kenvon,  Joseph,  Hinchlifl'e  Mill  ..100 
"Haigh.Wm,  Upper  Bridge  ..    1    0  0 

•Enmshaw,  John,  Dob  ..       . .    1    0  o 

•Hiuchliff'e,  John,  Holme-lane  ..    0  10  0 

•Hinchlifl'e, 'f  and  J,  UprerTbong  ..080 
•Wood, Tote,  Park  House         ..  ..080 

♦Battve,  R,  New  Town  ..  ..080 

Hobson,  Charles,  Nether  Tbong  ..050 
Coldwell,  John,  Lip-Hill  Bank  ..040 
Wylie.John,  Upper  Bridge        ..  ..040 

Brearly,  Sam         do  ..  ..040 

'  A  Friend  to  the  Cause"  ..  ..040 

McClellan,  John,  New  Town      ..  ..040 

Movie,  Jones.  Bridge  ..  ..040 

Eastwood,  Benjamin,  Nether  Thong  ..040 
Eastwood,  James,  do  ..040 

Roebuck, Jonathan,  Cross-roads  ..020 
Moorhouse,  Win.  tailor  ..  ..020 

^Hobson,  Uriah,  Nether  Thong  ..020 
[-♦Rylev, Thomas  C  ..  ..  10   0  0 

"Evans,  Edward  ..  ..        ..  10   0  0 

♦Peck,  John  H,  Wallgate        . .  . .    1    0  O 

•Waddmgton,  Wm.  Standisligate         ..    10  0 
First  Instalment  from  the  Workmen  at 
the  Haich  Foundry,  viz: — 

♦Moiling,  Wm     

Wigan.    -{  *Melling,  Wm,  jun   

♦Burrows,  James   

•Shack,  John  ....   

"Jamieson,  Peter   

♦Frost,  Thomas   

♦Whysall,  Edm  ....   

♦Planey,  John         ....  .... 

^Sundry  Sums  under2s  Od   

'♦Ackroyd,  Wm,  Westbourne  Lodge 
•Fawke's,  F  H,  Farnlev  Hall 

"Barrett,  Edw,  Grove  Hill   

"Musgrave,  Wm  .... 

•Foster,  MG   

•Hunter,  Thomas, draper 

•Milligun,  Robert   

•Barker,  Robert,  farmer 
I  Duncan, Thomas,  worsted  spinner 
•Illingworth,  Wm,  St  James's-road 

♦"  A  Friend'   

"Gaukroger,  Geo,  Brunswick-street 
♦Ingham,  R,  4,  Bedford-terrace 
♦Smith, Thomas  E.Blacklidge 
"Smith,  Wm,  Church-street 
Halifax.    -{♦"AFriend"  .... 

♦Ramsden,D,  Kingston 
"A  Friend        ..  .. 
♦Collinson.T 

"Kershaw,  P,  Maltshovel  Inn,  Elland.nr 
♦Pickard.  Sam 
(.♦Scholfield,  Henry,  Rhodes-street 
("•Maclea,  Messrs,  and  March 
♦Birchall,S.T,audCo 
♦Luccock,  Messrs,  and  Co,  Park-lane  .. 
♦Titley,  Anthony,  York-place 
♦Winn,  W  S,  Burley-terrace 
♦Jackson,  John,  Pepper-lane,  Hunslet . . 

♦Watson  and  Osborne   

♦Megson,  A,  Water  Hall 
•Dixon,  Henry,  Nippet-lane 
Leeds.    -{  'Robinson,  James,  15,  North-street 
•Dockray,  Jacob,  Meadow-lane 
•Hick,  James,  Swinegate 
•Oldman,  Robert,  Albion-street. 
•Nunneley,  Thomas,  East  Parade 
•Elliott,  Samuel.  Oxford-row 
•Beevers,  Wm,  Wellington  Bridge 
•fiaptv,  Thomas,  do 
•Hay,  R  C,  Bond-street 
•Hustler,  Wm,  Yeadon,  near 
"Fowdcn,  John,  Brinnington 
"Davenport,  Samuel,  Old  Road 
♦Spcake.  Wilson, 33,  Brunswick-street. . 
♦Dooley,  Edward,  Dulic-street 
♦Beard,  James,  Wharf-street 
♦Taylor,  Aquila,  10.  New  Bridge  Lane  . . 
♦Sbawcross,  James,  Princess-street 
Mallilieu,  Joseph,  Great  Portwood-street 
t.*Wa]ker,  Samuel,  Che6tergate 
Holdswortb,  Joseph.  Belle  Vue 

rowther,  Caleb.  M.D.,  Kukgats 
MickluthwattA,  James  . . 
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/ 'Williamson,  E  H.Greenfield 
|  *Dundas,C  W  J),  Astou  Hull,  Hawarden 
Holywell.}   'Garland,  Charles,  Greenfield 
I  'Lloyd,  John,  Chester-street 
{ 'Fishwiek,  John 

''Pods,  Alexander,  grocer 
'Johnston,  Andrew,  Chronicle  Office  . 

•Ileckford,  Robert   

Kelso.    -J  'Martin,  Kohert,  stationer 
I 'Harvey.  A.  carrier 

'Crosbie,  Thomas,  Kelso  Mills 
I  'Thompson,  George,  Hayrnount,  by  . 
I'Huggan,  Andrew,  joiner 
*Foster,  Henry  S,  Cambridge 
*Pow  &  Fawcus,  Messrs,  North  Shields 
*Gihb,  James,  133,  Long  lane,  Bermomlsey 
A  Chichester  Tradesman,  per  T  Falvey 
♦Walker,  W,  8,  Forringdon-strcet     . . 

EH, 

*Kcllan,  Matthew,  High  Wickham,  Hastings    . . 
*Cundell,  Geo,  17,  Finsbury-squaie 
•Peirce,  James,  4S1,  Fore-street,  City 
*Fdvrards,  Win,  S,  Trinity -sq,  Tower-hill 
*lJhelps,  Joseph  Burden,  Paternoster-row 
Kent,  Thomas,  ~U,  Soutl.ainptoii-place,  Euston- 
square 

*ltippon,  J  J,  Kaling  Common 
♦Nichols,  W,  70,  Lombard-street 
*(Jhrly,  H  G,  5,  St  Thomas-square,  Hackney 
Hancock,  Henry,  Hell  Tavern,  1U,  Great  Tower- 
street 

*Kynnersley,  E,  Level,  Bermondsey 
*. lames,  D  I),  (i,  Princes-street,  Stamford-street.. 
King  James,  7,  Upper  Belgrnve-slreet,  Belgiave- 
square 

♦Wilkinson,  Joseph,  sen,  St  Mihlred's-court  Poul- 
try ..  .'» ■  ■•  '."fa 
'Smith,  William,  39,  Fish-street  hill 
♦Scott,  Abraham,  60j  Bed  Lion-street,  Holborn  . . 
♦Wing,  William,  60,  do,  do 
♦Bosher,  Thomas,  60,  Jo,  do 
♦Mason,  Joseph,  Monk  Gate,  York 
•Bullans,  John, 29,  Angel-street,  Sheffield 
♦Anderson,  Win,  Henry-street,  Blackburn 
♦Shuttleworth,  Ephroim,  If,  John-street,  Oxford- 
street 

♦Warner,  John,  Hoddesdon,  Herefordshire 
♦Nichols,  Isaac,  Plymouth 

'Jjakeyne,  Edward,  Green-house,  JJarley  Hale, 

near  Bakewell,  Derbyshire 
'Beyuolds,  Joseph,  Mahnesburv 
♦Glass,  Bobert,  Victoria-street,  Edinburgh 
'Goldthorp,  James,  West  gate,  Wakefield 
♦Guthrie,  Dr,  John,  Newburgh,  Fife  .  .. 

♦Blanchard,  W  F,  Jersey 
Stevens,  Thomas,  miller,  do 
♦Waltham,  Joseph,  Cottiiigham,  near  Hull 
♦Loader,  Rev,  T,  St.  Mary's  street,  Monmouth 
♦Blow,  Bev,  D,  do  do 

♦Hancock,  W,  junr,  Market-place,  Wiveliscombe, 

Somerset 
♦MTCenzie,  Andrew,  Kelso 
♦Deas,  Francis,  Falkland 
♦Shaw,  Elizabeth,  Water-lane,  Leeds 
♦Armstrong,  G,  Heworth  Shore,  Gateshead 
♦Murray,  P,  C),  Charles-street,  Sheffield 
•Dalrymple,  1),  grocer,  Pathhead,  Fifeshire 
♦Benson,  J,  Shield  Field,  Newcastle-upon  Tyne 
♦Sinclair,  P,  baker,  Mayholc,  Ayrshire  "  .. 

♦Brookhouse,  J,  03,  Fargate,  Sl.ellield 
♦Hamilton,  J,  pawnbroker,  Johnstone,  by  Paisley 
♦Alexander,  E,  Cross  Keys,  Malmesbury 
♦Nicol,  Robert,  Cupar,  Fife 
Gough,  George,  Island,  Gloucester 
♦Kirkwood,  J,  Laugwitli,  near  Mansfield 
♦Millsom,  Robt,  High-st,  Devizes  .. 
•Thompson,  Thomas,  lii,  Moss-st,  Liverpool 
♦Milbourne,  John,  20,  Clarence-st,  Liverpool    . . 
♦Bateman,  Hudson  Thos,  Halton  Purk,  Lancaster 
♦Pleden,  J,  Fording  Bridge 
♦Sturge,  Edwin,  Gloucester 
♦Johnsou,  J,  Clotton  Lodge,  Tarvise,  Chester  .. 
♦Archibald,  J  and  W,  manufacturer,  Alloa 
•Nicholetts,  All,  Bridport 
♦Bayner,  John,  Hillgate,  Stockport 
♦Larrard,  Thomas,  Market  Place,  Hull 
♦Gibb,  W,  l(i,  Salisbury-st,  Edinburgh 
♦Christian,  Juo,  Gilling,  Bichmond,  Yorkshire  . . 
♦Burgin,  Joseph,  ftf,  West-st,  Sheffield 
•Danks,  Samuel,  Wednesburv,  Staffordshire 
♦Dewar,  David,  and  Co,  Dunifermline,  N  B 
♦Fagg,  Geo,  farmer,  Bedfont,  Middlesex 
♦Layton,  Thos,  Kew  Bridge,  Brentford 
♦Sessions,  Jesse,  Glo'ster 
♦Clarkson,  Henry,  Westgate,  Wakefield 
♦Whichello,  S  11,  Leyton  Buzzaid  . . 
'Clode,  John,  . jun,  1,  Augusta-place,  Windsor  .. 
Bedborough,  John,  High  street,  do 
•M'Rae,  William,  Mitehnm  Common 
♦Andrews,  Waller,  Maybole,  Ayrshire 
•Dixon,  J,  -1,  Cross  lane,  St.  Mary-at  Hill 
♦Barker,  1),  Minories 
♦Southgale,  John,  Old  Change 
•Hutchinson,  Tliomas,  8,  Bread-st,  Cheapside   . . 
♦Jones,  Lewis,  47,  Conduit-street 
►Batrford,  B  T,  No  80)  High  Holborn  . . 

Lowe,  Mr.  Holborn  Mill 
Ridgway,  M,  Dewsbury  .. 
"  From  Messrs.  Buck' and  Bieh,  corn-chandlers, 

Dukc-slrcet" 
Diekins,  George,  18,  Wormwood -street  .  . 

Pepplewell,  P,  Church-passage,  Gresham  street  .. 
f«Bruce.  John,  Higb-street 
*Brantingham,G,  do 
Trade)],  John  do 
*Mcl>onald,M  do 
'Patterson,  Thomas,  Bridge-street 
|  *Brsithyi,alte,  Wm  do 
Sunderland,  ■;  'I'billipi,  Alex,  Sunderland  Potteries 
'Dixon,  Thomas 
'Hills,  John,  Frederick-street 
'Wild,  cbas,  I.ow-stroet 
'Wilkinson,  M,  High-street 
•Buttenvorth,  tMwiti,  Manchester 
'  A  Free  Trader" 
1  Anderson,  J,  Monkwearmoutb 
•Dun  an,  Waller,  druggist,  High-stiee 
•MeAilnm,  Hnm,  Kirkland,  by 
Dumfries.     'Bevcridge,  David,  baker,  Maxweltown 
•Swan,  James 
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"Gibson, Messrs  Geo,  and  Co 
•Benny,  Sons,  and  Co      ....  ,. 

'Cunning,  Geo  .... 

'Cooper,  James  .... 

•Maun,  Alex  and  Son       ....  .. 

"Lowson,  Andrew  ....  . . 

'Lumgain,  David  and  Son 
'Anderson,  Wm  .... 

'Johnston,  Wilhoim  .... 

•Esplin.JJ 

*Miln,  Bobert   

"Benny,  Sam  .... 

•Anderson,  Charles  ....  .. 

Arbroath.  ■{  'Webster,  F  and  W 

*Anrlerson,.I,  merchant 
•Ambrose,  I'  S  .... 

•Bitchie,  Vatrick   

"Gibson,  WG 

•Nicol,  Alex  ....  . . 

"Salmoud.Wm,  juu   

•Corsar,  David,  and  Son 
•Anderson,  W,  Messrs  .... 

•Stephen,  Wm   

•A  Friend  .... 

Wilson,  Patrick   

Peacock,  David  ....  . . 

LGellatly,  Stewart  .... 

•Bobbins  and  Martin 
•Pritchard.Mrs,  135,  New-street 
•Yates,  Thomas,  Button-street,  Astou-rd 
"Ellis,  S 

♦Conway,  John,  10,  Snow-hill 
,  •The  Workers  at  Messrs  David  &  John 
I     Anderson  ..  . . 

J  'Black,  D,  1 ,  Morris-place 
|  'Hendrey,  F,  J,  North  Exchange-court 

•Gourlay,  Henry,  and  Co 
Wtouert'son,  B  and  Co,  12,  Hutcheson-st 
•Arkcoll,  John  ..  .. 

Arkcoll,  Cbas 
Ellis,  Chas 
'Nelms,  R 

•Hooker,  J  S  ..    v  ., 

♦Southon,  David 
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*  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 


LET  US  HAVE  IT  AT  (XNCE. 
"  Let  us  have  it  at  once."  Such  is  now  the  com- 
mon expression  in  farm,  field,  and  market-town.  At 
first,  when  Sir  E.  Peel's  three  years'  scheme  came 
before  them,  the  farmers  said,  "  Better  have  it  at 
once  ;"  but  many  of  them  added  such  bitter  expires- 
sions  as  showed  they  were  only  speaking  in  a  lit  of 
vexation.  They  then  said,  "  Sacrifice  us  at  once  !" 
"  Destroy  us  if  you  will ;  but  do  not  keep  us  in 
torture."  "  What  be  the  good  of  being  particular 
about  we?  Knock  us  down,  and  slay  us,  and  rob 
our  dead  bodies;  what  good  be  it  to  give  us  three 
veavs'  notice  to  stand  on  our  own  defence?"  and  so 
forth. 

Now,  since  conversation  has  become  calmer, 
cooler,  and  reflection  has  penetrated  into  the  ques- 
tion of  Free  Trade,  the  thoughts  of  the  farmers 
going  into  it,  and  examining  it  on  all  sides,  which 
few  of  them  ever  did  before,  they  say  more  earnestly, 
though  with  less  passion,  "  Let  us  have  it  at  once." 

Even  the  man  who  has  no  hope  of  good  from  it 
believes  that  it  must  come  ;  and  he  says  lie  would 
like  to  have  it  over.  But  this  kind  of  man 
is  day  by  day  growing  rarer.  I  can  now  see  a 
farmer  leaning  over  his  barn-door,  his  face  directed 
to  the  farm-yard,  his  score  or  two  of  pigs  before 
him  with  then-  exploring  snouts  in  the  straw,  ga- 
thering the  lost  grains,  himself,  like  them,  busied — 
or  buried — in  deep  cogitation  about  maize,  and 
beans,  and  oats,  to  feed  pigs  and  cattle  (for  he  lias 
read  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  speeches,  and  though  he 
never  read  Free  Trade  speeches  before,  he  begins 
to  understand  that  a  farmer  may  derive  advantages 
from  Free  Trade), — such  a  farmer,  with  such 
thoughts  in  his  head,  so  standing  with  arms  folded 
on  the  barn  door,  may  now  be  met  with  frequently. 
I  have  met  many  of  them  within  the  last  fortnight, 
and  every  day  they  are  becoming  moro  plentiful, 
and  his  words  are,  "  If  it  be  to  do  good,  let  us  have 
it  at  once." 

So  speaks  the  flock-master,  standing  beside  his 
shepherd.  "It  is  true,"  says  he,  "  that  wool  sells 
better  since  there  was  no  protection  on  it.  It  is  true 
that  we  can  now  l'eed  sheep,  where  up  to  a  few  years 
ago  wo  only  brad  them  and  sold  them  for  others  to 
feed,  we  having  bought  foreign  grown  food  sinco 
that  time,  and  foreign  manures  to  grow  turnips  ;  I 
am  beginning  to  think  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  must  be 
right.  The  farm-yard  manure,  if  we  have  enough 
of  it,  is  the  best  of  all  manures;  and  we  should  im- 
port the  food  of  cattle,  to  have  our  manure  for  no- 
thing, rather  than  pay  one  million  and  a  cjuairterof 
pounds  sterling,  as  it  is  said  we  did,  lust  year,  for 
the  dung  of  foreign  birds,  lo  grow  turnips  at  home; 
but  why  should  wo  wait  three  years  to  do  this?" 

So  says  the  farmer,  as  he  walks  across  his 
ploughed  land,  and  plans  what  crops  he  shall  havo 
on  this  field,  and  what  on  that,  and  kicks  the  clods 
as  he  plans  and  turns  over  hi  his  mind  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  advantage  of  having  the  lean 


cattle  of  the  foreigner  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  the 
provender  to  feed  the  catttle,  also  free  of  duty — the 
oats  of  Poland,  and  the  beans  of  Egypt;  and 
is  certainly  of  opinion  that  it  is  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  admit  the  lean  beast  and  the  food  for 
him,  than  to  admit  the  fat  beast  on  an  equality  with 
the  lean,  and  keep  out  the  food  ;  but  on  looking 
at  the  new  scheme  of  the  Prime  Minister,  he  finds 
that  the  lean  beast  is  to  be  immediately  im- 
ported free.  But  the  food  is  not  to  be  free  for  three 
years,  unless  it  be  the  article  of  maize,  the  uses  of 
which,  however,  the  farmer  knows  much  less  about 
than  of  the  uses  of  barley,  beans,  peas,  and  oats. 
Whatever  plans  he  intended  for  the  cropping  of  hi 
farm,  they  are  now  frustrated,  when  lie  comes  ti 
this  hitch  in  the  ministerial  plan.  He  says,  "  Why 
not  let  us  have  it  at  once  ;"  and  he  adds  to  it  some 
such  observation  as  this,  "  Lqok  at  those  men 
making  the  new  railway ;  when  they  began  work, 
they  had  their  shoyels  and  their  wheelbairows given 
to  them  at  the  same  time.  What  use  would  their 
wheelbarrows  have  boen  alone,  without  their  shovels 
to  fill  them  ?  So  of  what  uso  is  the  importation  of 
cattle  for  us  to  feed,  if  the  food  is  not  admitted 
at  the  same  time  ?" 

At  the  market-tables,  though  thcro  is  some  grum- 
bling—still a  few  murmurs  of"  treachery,"  "  done 
for,"  "taken  in,"  "sacrificed,"  and  so  on — there  is 
now  a  prevailing  tone  of  fair  discussion,  and  that  is 
emphatically  for  immediate  in  preference  to  pro- 
spective repeal.  In  several  market-places  I  have 
heard  it  said  by  those  who  have  been  leading  pro- 
tectionists, "  If  you  can  so  frame  a  petition  to  Par- 
liament, asking  for  immediate  repeal,  without  com- 
mitting us  as  seeking  an  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
we  will  sign  that  petition.  We  will  rather  have  it 
at  once." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  set  eyes  on  the  farmer 
who  is  favourable  to  the  three  years'  scheme  Occa. 
sionally  a  man,  from  some  political  connection, 
with  the  Ministerial  party,  may  bo  found  in 
a  market-place  giving  his  approval  of  it. 
One  of  these  I  saw  a  few  days  ago  in  a 
certain  city  of  the  south.  He  was  selling 
wheat.  A  well-known  miller  came  and  looked  at 
it,  and  offered  the  price  of  the  previous  week,  but 
the  farmer  wanted  two  shillings  more.  Tho  miller 
said  nothing,  but  was  moving  towards  some  other 
samples.  "  But  you  have  not  given  me  an  answer," 
said  the  farmer,  "  What  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Friend,"  said  the  miller,  "  I  will  not  keep  you 
three  years  in  uncertainty;  in  five  minutes  thou 
shaft  have  an  answer." 

Not  the  least  favourable  sign  of  progressive  in- 
telligence among  the  farmers,  relative  to  this 
question,  is  the  fact  that  they  aro  now  tolerant 
enough  to  quote  the  opinions  of  opponents,  and 
speak  respectfully  of  Free  Traders.  "  Have  you 
read  Cobden's  letter?"  asks  one.  "Ah!  but  do 
you  see  what  Mr.  Cobden  says  ?"  exclaims  another. 
And  these  are  men  who  twelve  months  ago 
would  not  have  sat  at  the  same  dinner  table  with  a 
man  who  would  mention  Mr.  Cobden's  name. 

But  of  all  the  evidences  of  altered  opinions,  the 
strongest,  the  richest,  is  one  I  heard  in  a  market, 
place  a  few  days  ago.  The  letter  of  tho  honourable 
member  for  Stockport  was  once  more  the  subject. 
One  expressed  his  concurrence  in  every  word  of  it. 
Another  agreed  with  that  one,  and  gave  words  to 
his  wonder  that  the  honourable  gentleman  shoul 
be  so  well-informed,  should  know  so  much  of  the 
world,  and  everything  in  the  world.  "  Oh  !"  replied 
the  oracle  of  the  party,"  don't  you  know  he  he's  a 
farmer's  son  ?" 

One  who  has  Whistled  at  the  Plough. 


it 
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Mr.  Cobden. — We  have  great  pleasure  in  informing:  our 
leaders  that  Mr.  Cobden's  health  is  so  far  re-established,  as 
to  render  it  probable  that  he  will  be  able  to  resume  his  par- 
liamentary duties  in  a  day  or  two.  It  is  expected  that  lie  will 
make  his  appearance  this  (Friday)  evening  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Death  of  J.  P.  BunNAKn,  Ksq. — We  regret  lo  have  to 

announce  the  death  of  .1.  P.  Btir  d,  Esq.,  who  died  on 

Tuesday  last,  at  his  residence,  Formosa  Cottage,  Holloway. 
Mr.  Barnard  has  been  an  energetic  and  active  supporter  of 
the  League  for  many  years,  and  many  of  our  readers  will 
probably  recollect  the  efficient  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Bur- 
nard  as  the  superintendent  of  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
stage  and  platform,  during  several  years,  at  the  League  meet- 
ings in  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres.  Mr. 
Burnard  has  suffered  severely  from  a  pulmonary  affection  for 
several  months,  and  death  has  at  length  teniiimitcd  a  zealous 
career  of  useful  and  patriotic  exertion. 
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WESTMINSTER  ELECTION. 
THE  NOMINATION. 

Tlic  first  public  demonstration  connerted  with  the  election 
of  a  memher  to  serve  in  Parliament  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  nomination  of  the  candidates  ambi- 
tious to  represent  the  good  men  nnd  true  of  Westminster,  and 
the  result  of  the  nomination  fully  proves,  whatever  the  elec- 
tion nviv  show,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  at  least  give 
their  hearty  support  to  Sir  be  Lacy  Evans,  the  consistent 
advocate  of  Free  Trad';. 

The  Westminster  nomination  is  notoriously  one  of  the 
most  riotous  in  the  kingdom — the  spot  where  it  is  held — its 
proximity  toCovent  Garden  market— the  facilities  which  are 
thus  afforded  for  the  physical  expression  of  one's  feeling, 
through  the  medium  of  rotten  apples,  oranges,  cabbages,  and 
such  "like  missiles,  so  effectual  in  electioneering  Warfare, 
which  there  abound — its  proximity  to  some  of  the  lowest 
localities  of  the  metropolis,  all  tend  to  render  it  a  noisy  and 
boisterous  affair.  Tuesday  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  The  vast  space  in  front  of  the  hustings  was  crammed 
with  a  motley  group ;  aud  though  every  exertion  was  used  to 
preserve  order,  the  most  discordant  noises  prevailed  through- 
out the  whole  business,  and  the  most  disagreeable  missiles 
were  ever  and  anon  discharged  at  some  one  or  other  of  the 
more  prominent  individuals  on  the  hustings. 

There  could  not  have  been  less  thau  10,000  persons  pre- 
sent ;  and  though  tolerably  free  in  the  expression  of  their 
opinions,  a  genend  good-humour  seemed  to  prevail,  which, 
spile  of  other  disagreeables,  made  the  matter  pass  off  more 
pleasantly  than  usual. 

Precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  General  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans 
entered  on  the  platform,  amidst  the  most  unequivocal  ex- 
pressions of  approbation  from  the  vast  assemblage  in  front 
of  the  hustings.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lord  M.  Hill, 
Lord  G.  Fitzrov,  M.P.,  Lord  Moretou,  Baron  de  Sedwitz, 
the  Hon.  F.  Bvug,  Hon.  E.  P.  Bouverie,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  B. 
Colborne,  the  Hon.  Capt.  Boyle,  Colonel  Fox,  M.P.,  Mr.  T. 
D'Eyncourt,  M.P.,  Mr.  B.  Hawes,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Elphinstoue, 
M.P.,  Messrs.  Proutt,  Berkeley,  Allen,  Trott,  Kemp,  M'Leod, 
Keogh,  &c. 

Captain  Bous  and  his  party  followed  immediately  after. 
Their  approach  was  the  signal  for  combined  cheers,  hisses, 
and  groans.  Amongst  his  supporters  we  observed  Lord  F. 
Egerton,  M.P.,  Lord  E.  Bruce,  M.P.,  Lord  Cantaloupe.  Lord 
W.  Graham,  the  Hon.  Mr.  West.  Captain  Meynell,  B.N., 
Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  Wood,  M.P.,  Messrs.  Merewether, 
.).  C.  Wood,  Miller,  Smith,  Fitzgerald,  Hedges,  Wilson, 
Keasley,  &c. 

When  something  like  the  semblance  of  a  calm  hod  been 
procured, 

Mr.  F.  Smedlev,  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  enme 
forward,  and  spoke  as  follows: — Electors  of  Westminster, 
I  have  the  honour  of  attending  here  to-day,  as  the  returning 
officer  for  litis  ancient  city.  The  object  for  which  you  have 
assembled  is  to  return  a  member  for  this  great  city  to  Par- 
liament, in  consequence  of  your  late  member,  the  Ho- 
nourable Captain  Bous,  having  accepted  an  appointment 
connected  with  the  Government  (groans  aud  loud  cheers), 
whereby  he  has  vacated  his  seat  in  Parliament.  Gentle- 
men, the  constitution  of  this  country  requires  that  every 
member  of  Parliament  who  accepts  a  situation  connected 
with  the  Government  should  vacate  his  seat  (loud  cheers, 
aud  a  voice,  "Good  job,  too').  He  may  come  for- 
ward again,  however,  to  be  elected  (uproar,  and  cries  of 
"  We  won't  have  him,"  "  Go  home,"  &c.).  Captain  Bous 
is  in  that  position  (conflicting  cheers  and  hisses,  mingled 
with  groans,  cat-calls,  and  every  species  of  noise).  Gentle- 
men, that  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  expressing  your  opi- 
nions as  to  whether  he  shall  be  your  member,  and  of  shew  - 
ing whether  the  Government  measures,  which  he  is  about 
to  support,  are  in  accordance  with  your  own  views  and 
wishes.  Captain  Bous,  then,  is  one  of  the  candidates  wh  ) 
seeks  the  houour  of  being  returned  to  Parliamentas  your  re- 
presentative. General  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  (loud  cheers  and 
uproar),  who  before  was  your  member,  also  seeks  that  ho- 
nour (renewed  cheers).  I  intreat  you  to  give  to  both  these 
gentlemen,  and  to  the  electors  who  may  propose  and  second 
their  nominations,  an  impartial  and  patient  hearing,  for 
by  such  means  you  will  be  best  able  to  judge  who  shall  re- 
present you  in  Parliament  (confusion  and  general  manifesta- 
tions of  impatience).  There  are  certain  forms  which  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  go  through  before  proceeding  to  the  more 
important  business  of  the  day.  I  ask  your  patience  while 
those  forms  are  being  gone  through,  and  1  promise  that 
they  shall  not  occupy  more  time  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
(cheers). 

Mr.  Owex,  the  high  constable,  then  read  the  proclama- 
tion ;  and  the  usual  formalities  which  have  so  often  been  re- 
corded of  late,  having  been  gone  through, 

Mr.  Joseph  Carter  Wood  came  forward  to  propose  the 
nomination  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Bous.  His  appearance 
was  greeted  with  yells  and  groans,  a  "  bravo  Bous  "  or  two, 
and  a  few  cheers.  He  said,  "  We  are  assembled  to-day  for 
the  exercise  of  the  Englishman's  most  valued  privilege  ;  and 
I  trust  there  is  not  a  constituency  who  values  its  free  and  un- 
biassed exercise  more  than  the  electors  of  Westminster 
(cheers).  The  results  of  their  decisions  have  always  been 
viewed  with  deep  interest,  and  their  influence  is  extensively 
felt.  The  present  election  takes  place  at  a  moment  of  pecu- 
liar anxiety  and  excitement— an  anxiety  felt  by  all  clusses  of 
the  people,  and  an  excitement  eo-extensivc  with  the  varied 
and  important  interests  at  stake.  I  must  confess  to  you, 
that  in  appearing  again  on  the  hustings,  I  am  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  the  responsibility  of  that  duty,  which  as  a  citizen  of 
Westminster  I  am  called  on  to  perforin  (uproar,  groans,  and 
cheers) ;  and  I  trust  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  no- 
thing but  a  prevailing  sense  that  it  is  my  duty  would  induce 
me  to  attempt  it  ( groans).  Gentlemen,  I  stand  here  to-day 
to  nominate  the  Hon.  Captain  Hons  as  a  fit  and  proper  per- 
son to  represent  this  city  in  Parliament  (terrific  confusion) ; 
bnt  I  feel  that  his  fitness  will  depend  very  much  on  the  part 
he  has  taken  in  that  great  question  which  now  occupies  the 
public  attention— Free  Trade,  or  not  Free  Trade— that  is  the 
question  (bravo).  Far,  allow  me  to  sav,  I  have  never  heard 
the  slightest  complaint  that  my  hon.  friend  has  been  defi- 
cient in  all  attention  and  courtesy  to,  and  zeal  for,  the  in- 
terests of  his  constituents,  r  cannot,  therefore,  anticipate 
that  having  served  you  faithfully,  you  will  consider  his  ac- 
ceptance of  an  office,  wherein  his  professional  knowledge  as  a 
naval  officer  may  render  him  most  useful  to  his  country  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  our  navy,  as  any  disqualifica- 
tion for  his  re-election  (oh,  mingled  with  cheers  and  hisses) 
I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  that  on  the  great  question  to 
winch  I  have  alluded  there  is  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on 
lue  part  of  many  of  his  former  supporter* ;  but  let  me  put 
W  i  ase  fairly  before  you,  and  I  trust  we  .shall  find  English 
spirit  enough  in  the  electors  to  do  him  justice,  and  reinstate 
mm  in  P«iUam  ut  as  your  tried  and  approved  representa- 


tive. Does  it  not  appeal  extraordinary  that  at  the  same 
period  of  time  so  many  minds  seemed  to  be  directing  their 
enquiring  energies  towards  the  subject  of  Free  Trade  in 
corn,  if  at  the  same  time  there  should  appear  no  external 
circumstances,  as  it  were,  forcing  that  subject  on  their  atten- 
tion? But,  gentlemen,  those  external  circumstances  did 
exist.  Not  only  was  the  alarm  extensive  with  regard  to  the 
potato  murrain;  but  had  it  not  pleased  a  gracious  Providence 
to  suspend  the  falling  rain — had  it  continued  another  two  or 
three  weeks — what  must  have  become  of  the  wheat  crop,  and 
what  must  have  been  the  privations  of  the  poor  of  this 
country?  It  was  at  such  a  juncture,  gentlemen,  that  the 
Conservative  ministry,  and  Conservative  members  of  Par- 
liament, began  to  review  their  past  votes  on  the  corn  ques- 
tion, to  avail  themselves  of  the  result  of  those  Free  Trade 
measures  which  had  already  been  introduced,  and  thus 
looking  onward  from  thein  to  what  was  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  more  extended  measures  of  the  same  character — 
to  contemplate  the  introduction  of  that  alteration  in  the 
relations  of  the  country,  a  Free  Trade  in  corn,  by  which  the 
long-contending  parties  for  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interests  were  to  be  amalgamated,  new  channels  opened, 
and  new  sources  created  through  winch  capital  may  flow 
into  the  agricultural  districts,  unequal  burdens  equalised, 
aud  the  industry  of  the  country  relieved  by  lightening  every 
weight  that  pressed  upon  it.  Now,  here  is  the  head  and 
front  of  my  honourable  friend's  offending— that  he  was 
almost  the  first  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  the  advanced 
and  advancing  views  on  this  subject  (cheers  and  groans). 
I  candidly  admit  that  I  at  first  disapproved  of  his  early- 
avowal  of  these  views;  but,  subsequently,  my  attention,  like 
others',  has  been  drawn  to  this  matter;  aud  though  I  once 
thought  agricultural  protection  a  sine  qua  nan  to  the 
safety  of  the  country,  I  own  that  the  time  has  arrived  to 
abandon  it  with  safety — at  least  if  under  the  guidance  of 
her  Majesty's  present  Government,  for  in  their  integrity  and 
ability  I  feel  the  fullest  confidence.  Why,  gentlemen,  hove 
we  not  seen  the  agricultural  labourer  reduced  to  wages — I 
will  not  say  wages,  but  a  pittance,  that  affords  no  just  remu- 
neration for  his  services  ?  Do  we  not  see  fertile  districts 
half  fanned,  and  consequently  not  yielding  half  the  produce 
nature  intended  ;  and  if  these  are  the  results  of  protection, 
is  it  not  time  we  said  farewell  to  it?  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
beseech  you  to  consider  with  what  views,  but  those  of  deep 
and  absorbing  interest  iu  your  welfare,  could  my  honourable 
friend  have  taken  up  the  advanced  post  in  the  Free  Trade 
movement?  Then  show  him  now  by  your  votes  and  ear- 
nestness in  his  cause  that  you  are  griteful  foi  the  measure, 
l  am  here  to-day  to  ask  your  support  of  my  honourable  friend, 
and  that  you  will  thereby  testify  to  the  honourable  baronet 
at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  that  you  duly  ap- 
preciate the  sacrifice  he  has  made  to  meet  the  wishes  and 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  that  you  will  avail 
yourselves  of  the  first  public  opportunity  to  merge  any  poli- 
tical differences  of  minor  importance  in  the  gratifying  op- 
portunity now  afforded  you  of  lecording  your  sense  of  the 
value  of  those  measures,  proposed  by  the  most  able,  consci- 
entious, and  decisive  minister  this  country  ever  possessed. 
But  you  will,  perhaps,  tell  me  I  am  advocating  the  cause  of 
the  ministry  rather  than  that  of  my  hon.  friend.  Gentlemen, 
they  are  one  and  the  same  cause.  Let  me,  therefore,  appeal 
to  every  honest  Conservative  to  come  forward  and  record  his 
vote  in  favour  of  it.  Let  no  feelings  of  personal  interest 
damage  so  good  a  cause.  Let  the  aristocracy,  gallant  and 
noble  as  they  are,  be  not,  as  a  noble  lord  has  said,  laggards, 
but  leaders  of  the  people.  Let  the  middle  class,  honest, 
enterprising,  and  firm  of  purpose,  rally  round  my  honour- 
able and  gidlant  frieud  Captain  Bous — whom  I  now  nomi- 
nate as  a  fit  and  proper  representative  for  this  city  iu  Parlia- 
ment. Let  every  elector  rise  in  honest  rivalry,  that  he  be 
once  more  sent  from  these  hustings  honoured  by  your  ap- 
proval, and  he  will  still  be  found  to  do  his  duty  with  honour 
to  himself,  advantage  to  his  country,  and  courtesy  to  all 
(geueral  uproar). 

Lord  F.  Egertox,  iu  seconding  the  nomination,  said  he 
saw  the  minister,  unavoidably  perhaps,  but  as  he  thought, 
unfortunately  for  the  country,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of 
many  valued  adherents  (hear,  hear).  He  was  not  the  man, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  withhold  from  a  Minister  so 
situated  the  small  assistance  which  he  could  bestow,  and  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  little  as  it  was,  it  would  be  best 
esteemed  in  the  shape  in  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  give 
it  (cheers).  He  thought  by  so  doing  he  should  best  facili- 
tate the  introduction  of  measures  involving  a  principle 
Which  he  hoped  to  see  henceforth  embodied  in  our  commer- 
cial and  fiscal  regulations  (cheers). 

Mr.  Bouverie,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  came  for- 
ward and  said — We  are  met  together  to  choose  a  represen- 
tative for  the  House  of  Commons,  anil  I  beg  to  propose  Col. 
Evans  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  (great  cheering).  Five 
years  ago  a  Tory  and  monopolist  was  chosen  to  represent 
this  great  city.  Since  then  we  have  had  no  vote  or  voice 
in  Parliament  (cheers).  We  have  had  one  of  our  members 
voting  one  way,  the  other  the  other.  On  every  great  ques- 
tion of  importance  to  the  people,  we  have  had  one  member 
voting  one  way  for  it,  and  the  other  against  it — the  one  say- 
ing yes,  the  other  no  (cheers).  We  have  now  an  opportu- 
nity of  redeeming  ourselves  from  this  disgrace,  and  of  re-es- 
tablishing ourselves  in  the  proud  position  Westminster  used 
to  occupy,  as  the  first  and  greatest  liberal  constituency  in 
England  (great  cheering).  We  have  a  place  to  dispose  of; 
not  one  of  emolument,  though  in  Captain  Bons's  case  it 
would  seem  to  lead  to  emolument,  but  one  of  proud  emi- 
nence— the  honour  of  representing  this  great  constituency 
(cheers).  We  have  two  applicants  for  the  situation.  One] 
who  has  been  always  a  Free  Trader,  mid  is  sostill  ;  one  who 
has  always  opposed  the  Corn  Laws,  and  does  so  still ;  one 
who  has  always  been  a  reformer,  and  is  still;  one  who  has 
always  stood  forward  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Ihe  peo- 
ple, and  does  so  still  (great  cheering).  Did  he  believe  Free 
Trade  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  country?  he  believes  it 
now.  Did  he  believe  that  the  Corn  Laws  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed 1  he  believes  so  now  (loud  cheers).  The  other  ap- 
plicant was  a  Tory  and  monopolist — what  he  is  now  I  can- 
not tell.  He  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other — a  sort  of 
amphibious  animal,  something  like  a  horse-marine  (laugh- 
ter and  cheers).  Sir  Hubert  Peel  has  asked  us  two  ques- 
tions: Do  we  approve  of  Free  Trade?  I  trust  we  shall  an- 
swer, Yes;  and  send  General  Evans,  a  thorough  Free 
Trader,  to  vote  forit  (cheers).  Do  we  place  confidence  in 
Captain  Bous?  I  trust  we  shajl  answer,  No;  that  we 
place  no  dependence  on  him,  that  we  cannot  trust  him 
(cheers).  I  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  propose  General  Sir  de 
Lacy  Evans  as  member  for  this  city  t  cheers.) 

Dr.  Bainbridoe  said  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  second- 
ing the  nomination  of  General  Evans,  who  had  ever  been 
the  cousistent  advocate  of  liberal  principles  (cheers),  who 
had  ever  been  the  opponent  of  all  abuses  in  the  Government, 


whether  fiscal,  commercial,  religious,  or  connected  with  the 
representation  (cheers) — who  had  ever  been  the  stern  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  the  people,  even  when  it  was  not 
fashionable  to  be  so  (cheers ).  Be  was  the  consistent  advo- 
cate of  Free  Trade  principles,  when  l&e  profession  of  these 
opinions  was  not  expected  to  lead  to  place  and  to  emolu- 
ment (cheers).  The  hon.  gentleman  (Captain  Bous )  told 
them  lie  was  unchanged,  and  let  them  recollect  that  he 
origipally  came  into  Westminster  as  the  adopted  child  of 
the  Tories,  and  the  oppo""ij'  f  Free  Trade  (cheers).  He 
spoke  on  the  hustings  agaiimt  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
and  he  told  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade  in  Parliament,  that 
the  triumph  of  their  doctrines  would  lead  the  labourers  and 
artisans  of  the  country  to  the  condition  of  heing  obliged  to 
live  on  bread  and  an  onion,  and  to  take  a  suck  at  the  pump 
(cheers  |.  Either  the  judgment  of  the  hon,  captain  must  be 
defective,  or  he  was  guilty  of  dishonesty,  for  he  told  them  he 
would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (heat,  and 
cheers).  If  ut  that  time  the  coulinuauce  of  those  laws  ho 
believed  to  be  good,  his  judgment  was  defective ;  ond  if  he 
hud  voted  for  those  luws  believing  them  to  be  bad,  it  was  an 
act  of  political  dishonesty  ( cheers).  And  in  either  case  he 
was  unfit  to  represent  the  electors  of  Westminster,  and  l:e 
would  leave  him  on  either  of  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  which 
he  chose  to  select  (cheers).  There  were  many  other  reasons 
which  he  (Dr.  Btiinbiidgc)  could  add  why  they  ought  to  vot» 
on  this  occasion  for  the  Liberal  candidate,  but  he  would  leave 
them  to  be  descanted  upon  by  the  gallant  general  himself, 
who  would  deal  with  them  much  better  than  he  (Dr.  Buin- 
bridge)  could  possibly  pretend  to  do  (cheers).  They  were  now 
called  upon  to  emancipate  themselves  and  their  great  city 
from  the  disgrace  of  being  misrepresented  by  an  apostate 
Tory — by  a  man  whom  no  party  could  understand — who  was 
a  sort  of  nondescript  politician — who  was  neither  lish,  flesh, 
nor  fowl  (cheers  aud  laughter),  but  some  strange  marine 
monster,  with  a  log  of  a  thousand  pounds  weight  tied  to  his 
tail  (cheers  and  laughter),  and  who  stole  into  Westminster 
with  the  express  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  getting  into  a 
good  place.  He  (  Dr.  Bainbridge)  would  call  upon  the  elec- 
tors, by  one  united  effort,  to  resuscitate  their  declining  fame, 
aud  to  re-establish  themselves  in  that  high  and  proud  emi- 
nence which  they  had  so  long  held  in  this  country  (cheers), 
as  the  defenders  of  the  great  principles  of  freedom,  and  the 
defenders  also  of  the  rights  aud  privileges  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  (loud  cheers).  In  conclusion  he  seconded  the 
nomination. 

Captain  Bous  then  presented  himself,  and  was  received 
with  great  applause  by  the  "  roughs  "  on  his  own  side  of  the 
hustings;  but  with  a  preponderating  amount  of  groaning 
from  the  other  side.  Amidst  the  utmost  confusion,  which 
prevailed  throughout  his  whole  address,  and  of  which  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  have  caught  a  word  had  he 
not  obligingly  addressed  the  reporters  instead  of  the  audi- 
ence, he  said — Gentlemen,  electors  of  the  city  of  West- 
minster, no  man  can  regret  more  than  myself  that  the  peace 
of  the  city  of  Westminster  should  be  disturbed  as  it  is  at 
this  moment  (groaus).  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who 
wishes  well  to  the  Sovereign  and  to  the  measures  of  Sir  B. 
Peel  to  hold  fast  by  his  principles  at  a  time  when  many  ore 
deserting  their  colours,  to  consider  well  what  are,  and  to 
defend,  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  In  1811,  when  I 
before  had  the  honour  to  address  the  electors  of  Westmin- 
ster, I  well  remember  that  at  that  time  there  was  great 
agricultural  distress — that  the  country  was  engaged  in  two 
wars — that  the  funds  were  low,  and  that  a  general  despond- 
ency pervaded  all  classes.  Sir  B.  Peel  shortly  afterwards 
introduced  his  amended  tariff.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  funds  rose,  peace  was  restored,  and  universal  prosperity 
again  prevailed.  If  that  was  the  result  of  Sir  Bohert  Peel's 
measures,  as  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was,  I  say,  that  to 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  alone  must  be  awarded  all  the  merit  and  all 
the  praise  (cheers  and  confusion).  Every  branch  of  business 
received  a  stimulus,  and  general  advantage  to  all  classes 
resulted  from  the  working  of  Free  Trade  principles;  and  see- 
ing that,  I  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  long  ere  this 
time,  than  that  the  adoption  of  free  trade  principles  was  actually 
necessary  for  the  country  (cheers).  I  therefore  proposed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  Australian  wheat  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  country  ou  favourable  terms.  1  also  advo- 
cated a  Free  Trade  with  our  colonies,  and  iu  September  last 
I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  there  should  not  only  be  a  Free 
Trade  in  corn,  but  that  as  the  population  increased  the 
Government  should  give  a  bonus  on  its  introduction,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  should  be  supplied  with  food.  No  man 
can  say  then,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  changed  my  opinions 
to  suit  the  minister  of  the  day  ;  for  it  is  known  to  every  man 
in  Westminster  that  my  opinions  were  changed  long  before 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  changed  his  (cheers,  groaus,  and  confusion) 
— and,  if  there  be  any  merit  in  the  plans  of  Sir  Bobert  Pee], 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  no  man  could  carry 
those  measures  so  well  as  lumself.  My  Lord  John  Bussell 
once  tried  to  forward  those  measures  and  failed,  aud  it  was 
the  opinion  of  all  parties,  including  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman on  my  left,  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  the  only 
man  to  carry  them  (cheers,  groans,  and  other  dis- 
cordant noises).  If  the  electors  of  Westminster  have  any 
fault  to  find  with  my  votes,  they  will  please  to  recollect  that 
on  every  occasion  when  their  interests  have  been  threatened 
or  assailed,  I  have  been  found  in  the  von  defending  their 
privileges  (loud  cheers  and  uproar).  The  electors  of 
Westminster  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  also  that  on  one 
particular  point  of  the  utmost  importance — I  mean  the 
window-tux — I  seconded  Lord  Duncan's  motion  for  its 
repeal ;  whilst  my  honourable  antagonist,  General  Evans, 
though  pledged  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  repeal  that 
obnoxious  tax,  absenteddjimself  from  the  division,  aud  never 
acted  up  to  his  pledge.  The  electors  of  Westminster  will 
also  recollect  that  I  resisted  the  proposals  which  were  re- 
cently made  to  introduce  alterations  in  our  vestry  system, 
and  there  is  not  a  vestry  in  Westminster  hut  will  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  feeling  with  which  I  combated  that  proposal 
(cheers  aud  confusion).  If  then,  gentlemen,  during  the 
four  years  that  I  have  had  the  honour  of  representing  the 
city  of  Westminster,  there  is  no  single  act  or  vote  of  mine 
which  has  been  prejudicial  to  your  interests,  I  ask  why  the 
gallant  general  now  comes  forward  to  oppose  me,  when  he 
knows  that  my  sole  object  is  to  support  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
in  carrying  those  measures  of  Free  Trade  which  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  couutry,  and  which  no  other 
man  iu  the  country  can  carry  to  a  successful  termination 
(great  uproar).  As  regards  my  having  accepted  a  public 
appointment,  gentlemen,  the  question  is,  can  I  be  more 
useful  iu  performing  an  official  duty,  thau  in  leading  a  more 
idle  life.  The  gallant  officer  knows  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  great  measures  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment should  be  carried  through,  aud  does  he  think  that 
he  will  forward  those  measures  by  preventing  my  return 
( groans  >  ?   I  ask  you  not  to  return  me  for  my  own  sake— 
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it  signifies  not  in  the  least  to  me  personally  whether  I  am 
returned  to  Parliament,  or  not.  It  is  not  for  myself,  but  for 
the  real  measures  which  I  go  to  support,  that  I  ask  you  to 
return  me  (great  uproar).  The  election  will  have  a  great 
moral  effect  upon  the  constituencies  of  this  country,  for  it 
will  then  show  whether  or  no  the  electors  of  Westminster 
approve  of  the  measures  of  Sir  E.  Peel,  and  by  its  decision 
many  future  elections  will  be  guided.  And  now,  gentlemen, 
I  have  only  to  assure  you  that,  if  I  am  returned  again,  I 
shall,  though  in  a  public  office,  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
my  best  advice  aud  assistance  to  gentlemen  of  any  political 
persuasion  who  may  apply  to  me.  Such  is  the  course  I  have 
hitherto  pursued,  and  I  defy  any  man  to  say  other  than  that. 
I  have  taken  more  pains  with  those  who  differed  from  me  in 
politics  than  with  my  supporters,  knowing  that  as  a  gentle  • 
man  and  an  Englishman  I  was  bound  to  make  no  difference 
between  parlies  when  I  was  elected  to  represent  all  (cheers 
and  groans).  Now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  whether  I 
am  returned  or  not  as  your  representative,  nothing  shall 
ever  efface  from  my  mind  the  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  the 
constituency  of  Westminster.  You  brought  me  forward  and 
elected  me  in  the  room  of  the  party  which  had  represented 
the  city  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century — you  reposed  your 
confidence  in  me,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  done  any- 
thing to  forfeit  it  (cheers  and  uproar),  To-morrow  I  shall 
meet  you  again  ;  in  the  mean  time  I  beg  you  to  recollect 
that  no  improper  notice,  no  reproach  of  any  kind,  no  ungen- 
tlemanhke  placards  have  issued  from  me,  and  that  I  deprecate 
the  employment  of  any  abuse  whatever.  Let  me  ask  the 
same  good  humour,  aud  the  same  conduct  from  my  opponent 
(  uproar).  I  again  repeat,  that  whether  beaten  or  no,  my  only 
object  has  ever  been  to  do  my  be3t  to  serve  my  country 
(cheers,  and  great  uproar). 

Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  came  forward  to  address  the  assem- 
blage, and  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  but  owing  to 
the  noise  and  confusion  which  prevailed  it  was  impossible  to 
hear  distinctly  a  portion  of  his  observations.  He  spoke  to 
the  following  .effect : — "I  always  felt  great  gratification  in 
the  honour  of  appearing  before  you  on  former  occasions  as 
a  candidate  for  your  suffrages,  but  never  on  any  preceding 
occasion  have  I  felt  more  so,  or  more  reliance  in  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  than  in  the  present  instance  (cheers).  Gentle- 
men, this  election,  at  this  unseasonable  time,  is  none  of  our 
seeking,  and  I  was  about  to  go  into  a  statement  that  would 
show  you  how  how  it  came  to  pass,  but  the  returning  officer 
has  relieved  me  from  that  necessity,  for  he  stated  to  you  in  a 
few  words  that  the  acceptance  of  an  office,  I  believe  a  very 
valuable  office — under  the  Government,  by  Captain  Rous, 
has  led  to  it  (cheers).  My  best  course  to  adopt  is  to  refer 
at  once  to  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  hear  of  my  honour- 
able and  gallant  opponent's  observations  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
But  before  doing  so,  I  must  beg,  in  all  fairness  to  him,  to 
express  my  conviction  of  his  excellent  personal  qualities 
(cheers).  There  is  not,  I  ana  sure,  a  more  good-humoured, 
a  more  urbane,  a  more  manly  character  iu  society  (cheers)  ; 
and  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  in  any  observations  I 
make  with  reference  to  him,  I  solely  allude  to  his  political 
conuuet  and  principles,  and  if  I  transcend  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  courtesy  and  good  feeling  which  is  due  to  a  man 
of  his  excellent  private  qualities,  I  trust  and  hope  sincerely 
that  he  will  believe  it  was  utterly  unintended  on  my  part, 
and  that  I  have  no  intention  but  to  enter  into  a  fair  disquisi- 
tion of  our  rival  claims  to  your  confidence  (hear,  hear,  aud 
cheers).  The  most  marked  observation  that  my  noble  and 
gallant  opponent  has  made  is,  that  there  will  be  a  great 
moral  effect  arising  from  this  contest  (cheers).  A  great 
moral  effect  will  certainly  wise  from  it,  not  only  with 
reference  to  my  honourable  and  gallant  opponent,  but  also 
with  reference  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  (loud 
cries  of  hear,  hear)  ;  and,  what  I  esteem  quite  as  much, 
with  refereuce  to  the  honour,  reputation,  and  fame  of  this 
great  constituency  (cheers).  And  I  confidently  trust  that 
between  this  and  to-morrow  night  that  moral  effect  will  be 
triumphantly  established  throughout  the  land  (loud  aheers). 
He  made  a  statement  which  I  think  rather  extraordinary  : 
he  seems  to  attribute  to  himself  the  conversion  of  Sir  R. 
l'eel  (cheers  and  laughter)  to  Free  Trade  principles.  He 
states,  forsooth,  that  he  has  a  long  time  been  convinced  of 
the  propriety  of  Free  Trade  principles  ;  but  it  was  only  the 
other  night — I  believe  a  few  nights  since — that  a  great  meet- 
ing of  the  constituency  assembled  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  measure  of  Free  Trade  now 
before  Parliament,  and  my  gallant  opponent  was  specially 
invited  as  one  of  your  representatives  to  come  to  that  meet- 
ing and  declare  his  sentiments  on  the  subject ;  but  no  ap- 
plication— no  entreaty — no  request — no  argument,  however 
earnest,  could  induce  him  to  show  himself  on  that  important 
occasion  (cheers).  He  has  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
only  one  object,  in  all  his  measures — namely,  the  welfare  and 
happiness,  and  I  suppose  the  liberty  too,  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  (hear,  hear).  Now,  gentlemen,  was  it  in  order 
to  sustain  the  principles  of  liberty  that  he  perseveringly  op- 
posed the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  India  co- 
lonies (hear,  and  cheers)  ?  Was  it  to  further  the  rights  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  that  for  about  twenty  years  of 
his  life  he  resisted — unhappily  with  great  power — the  eman- 
cipation of  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland  (hear, 
hear)?  Was  it  to  further  the  rights,  liberties,  and  welfare 
of  the  people,  that  throughout  his  whole  political  career  he 
has  resisted  Parliamentary  reform  (cheers) ;  and  when  beaten 
out  of  his  opposition  to  it — as  he  has  been  beaten  out  of  his 
opposition  to  every  other  measure  he  opposed— has  sought 
to  restrict  the  operation  of  reform  by  resorting  to  all  the 
technicalities  of  the  Registration  Court  (cheers)  ?  He,  with 
a  naivete  and  innocence  quite  amusing,  asks  how  is  it  pos- 
sible I  can  come  forward  to  oppose  him,  professing  my- 
self a!  (lie  same  time  to  be  the  friend  of  Free  Trade, 
anil  seel;  to  deprive  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  his  co-operation 
(hear,  hear)  '.'  I  have  been  the  advocate  of  Free  Trade 
for  Some  20  years,  and  I  would  now  go  into  the  house  not 
only  to  support  the  Government  measure,  but  the  full  and 
immediate  repeal  (loud  cheers).  I  wish  to  discharge  my 
duty  by  examining  into  the  pretensions  of  my  honourable 
and  gallant  opponent,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  he  comes  before  you.  He  says,  in  the  speech  made 
by  him,  that  he  repels  the  insinuation  that  he  was  guided  by 
any  interested  motive  in  adopting  Free  Trade  principles,  or 
adopting  the  course  that  he  now  pursues.  I  will  not  judge 
him  by  prejudiced  opinions;  but  will  apply  to  him  a  rule 
Which  was  laid  down  two  or  three  nights  back  by  Sir  .lames 
Graham,  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Government 
with  which  he  is  now  connected.  Sir  James  Graham  states 
that  the  true  test  of  a  disinterested  and  conscientious  con- 
version is  to  inquire  wheiher  a  man's  worldly  interests  are 
promoted  by  his  conversion.  Well,  sir,  it  is  but  fair  forme  to 
take  ifois  lest,  which  is  applied  by  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  Government,  as  applicable  to  his  hou.  colleague,  my 
hop.  and  gallant  opponent,  as  a  candidate  who  has  obtained 


office,  and  te  myself  as  a  candidate  without  any  office.  He, 
I  think,  falls  under  Sir  James  Graham's  test,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent test.  He  has  succeeded  to  an  excellent  office  with  a 
very  handsome  salary.  I  am  quite  sure  that,  in  doing  so, 
his  motives  are  honourable,  and  that  he  has  been  guided  by 
a  high  aud  most  excusable  personal  ambition ;  but  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  personal  ambition  ;  our  business 
is  to  inquire  into  the  probable  causes  of  his  conversion,  and 
here  they  are  stated  by  Sir  James  Graham  (cheer).  I  have 
been  always  in  the  opposite  category.  It  happens  that  very 
many  years  before  the  honourable  gentleman  appeared  as  a 
supporter  of  Free  Trade,  I  was  a  supporter  of  it  (loud 
cheers);  but  I  was  not  a  supporter  of  it  with  any  re- 
sult of  advantage  to  myself,  but  the  contrary  (hear,  hear). 
I  have  supported  it  when  my  advocacy  of  it  produced  to  me 
most  severe  professional  discountenance,  and  also  profes- 
sional persecution  (cheers).  This  is  the  advantage  my  ho- 
nourable opponent  possesses  over  me,  that  at  the  period  of 
his  conversion  he  succeeds  to  a  comfortable  berth,  while  I 
have  been  exposed  to  the  very  reverse  (cheers).  I  now  beg 
leave  to  remind  you  of  the  consequences  that  followed  on 
your  supineness  and  over-confidence  at  the  last  election 
(hear,  hear).  The  first  question  that  came  before  the  house 
was  this  very  identical  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  what 
did  my  honourable  and  gallant  opponent  say  on  the  subject  ? 
He  said,  if  you  repealed  the  Com  Laws,  you  would  be  re- 
duced to  utter  destitution  ;  you  would  be  reduced  for  sub- 
sistence to  bread  and  an  onion  and  a  suck  at  the  pump 
(laughter) — instead  of  the  beer  and  gin  that  you  now  enjoy. 
I  don't  think  that  was  a  very  good  proof  of  his  political  wis- 
dom, though  perhaps  it  was  a  most  excellent  proof  of  his 
oratorical  taste  (cheers  and  laughter).  The  next  question 
was  one  iu  w  hich  you  aud  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
all  benevolent  people,  are  interested — I  advert  to  the  motion 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Walter,  with  reference  to  the  dietary 
system  of  the  poor  (hear,  hear).  I  will  refer  you  to  a  letter 
which  was  •published  in  all  the  newspapers  from  Mr.  Walter, 
a  most  honest  and  philanthropic  supporter  of  the  rights  of 
the  poor — I  will  refer  you  to  that,  and  not  to  anything  I  shall 
say,  with  regard  to  myself,  as  to  the  relative  conduct  of  my 
honourable  opponent  and  my  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
poor  on  that  occasion  (cheers).  I  deem  it  necessary  here 
to  advert  to  some  statements  made  at  the  last  election  with 
respect  to  our  friends  the  licensed  victuallers  (hear).  It 
was  represented  that  they  were  extremely  displeased  with 
me,  because  of  some  10  per  cent,  that  was  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  late  Government.  I  regret  that  cause  of  annoy- 
ance should  have  taken  place,  but  I  suggest  to  our  friends — 
our  impartial  friends,  the  licensed  victuallers'  body — to  east, 
their  eyes  back  through  the  statute-hook,  and  I  think  they 
M  ill  find  a  good  many  statutes  in  that  book  originating  with 
the  party  of  my  honouiable  and  gallant  opponent,  that  are 
ten  times  worse  than  the  10  per  cent,  measure  (cheers). 
For  instance,  the  Peer  Bill.  I  think  the  Beer  Bill  origi 
nated  with  them  ;  it  is  not  attributable  to  the  late  Govern- 
ment, at  all  events  (hear,  hear).  I  now  come  to  speak  of 
my  conduct  on  several  occasions.  I  doubt  if  it  be  not  alto- 
gether superfluous  to  detain  you  by  entering  into  detail  as 
to  my  political  principles,  which  are  really  unchanged,  and 
which  are  quite  opposed  to  those  of  the  honourable  aud  gal- 
lant captain  (cheers).  I  have  been  always  the  supporter  of 
civil  equality,  as  applicable  to  all  sects  and  denominations 
(cheers).  I  have  at  all  times  supported  the  abolition  of  pe- 
nal laws  affecting  the  dissenters  (cheers).  I  have  likewise 
been  the  advocate,  of  course,  of  the  abolition  of  the  laws 
which  oppressed  the  Catholics  of  both  kingdoms  (loud 
cheers).  And  let  me  also  tell  you  that  I  never  failed  to  give 
my  vote  aud  support  in  favour  of  the  most  barbarously 
oppressed  people  in  Europe — the  Jews  (cheers) ;  a  people 
as  respectable — as  industrious — as  deserving — as  good 
subjects — aud  as  well  entitled  to  enjoy  the  rights  pos- 
sessed by  their  fellow  subjects,  as  any  other  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  country  (hear).  Need  I  tell  you  that 
I  shall  continue  to  support  them  (cheers)?  I  doubt  if  my 
hon.  and  gallant  friend  will  have  the  power  to  do  so,  even 
though  he  should  have  the  will.  His  hands  are  now  tied 
up;  however  good  and  excellent  his  intentions  may  be,  he 
will  be  under  the  necessity  of  holding  his  tongue  and  giving 
his  vote  as  the  head  of  the  Government  may  direct  (cheers). 
I  beg  to  remind  you  that  in  going  to  Parliament  as  your 
representative  on  this  occasion,  I  go  there  to  support  and 
carry  out  to  the  utmost  the  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(cheers).  But  remember  that  those  measures  will  not  be 
complete  until  a  period  of  three  years  has  elapsed.  Recol- 
lect that  for  many  years  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  opposed  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws;  a  sudden  conversion  on  his  part  has 
taken  place,  but  can  we  be  quite  sure  that  another  sudden 
conversion  may  not  come  over  him  during  the  next  three 
years  (cheers)  ?  Look  back  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  on  former  occasions  (hear,  hear).  When  beaten  on 
the  subject  of  the  Test  Act — when  beaten  on  the  subject  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  (cheers)  when 
those  great  measures  were  passed,  did  he  cordially  endea- 
vour to  carry  out  practically  the  results  of  those  measures 
(hear,  hear)?  No,  up  to  this  day  the  Dissenters,  the 
Catholics,  and  the  Jews,  are  practically  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  those  laws,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  deprive  them  of  it  (hear,  hear).  My  hou.  and 
gallant  friend  tells  you  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  entitled  to 
the  whole  merit  of  granting  those  measures.  Now,  I  ask, 
did  Mr.  O'Connell  do  nothing  for  emancipation  (cheers)? 
Bid  Mr.  Cobden  do  nothing  for  Free  Trade  (cheers)  ?  Did 
Lord  J.  Russell  do  nothing  with  regard  to  Parliamentary 
Reform  or  the  Test  Act  (cheers)?  This  is  the  most  audacious 
pretension  that  ever  was  heard  of  (hear).  He  says  Sir  R. 
Peel  is  the  only  man  who  can  carry  this  Corn  Law  measure 
into  operation.  If  that  statement  had  been  made  two  months 
ago,  I  would  entirely  concur  with  him.  At  that  time  the 
great  Conservative  party  was  not  broken  up,  and  if  Sir  R. 
l'eel  was  then  ready  to  sacrifice  his  political  consistency,  he 
was  possessed  of  great  power.  But  Sir  R.  Peel  has  since 
turned  about  (hear),  lie  has  laid  his  measures  before  the 
house,  and  he  would  not  do  so  if  he  were  not  compelled  to 
adopt  that  course.  But  now  the  Conservative  party  is  broken 
up,  and  so  far  now  from  being  the  person  to  bring  about  this 
alteration  of  the  law,  Lord.!.  Russell  is  really  the  proper  per- 
son to  carry  that  measure  ;  but  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
that  the  measures  of  Free  Trade  depend  now  neither  Upon 
Sir  It.  Peel,  their  present  proposer,  nor  upon  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  consistent  and  honourable  advocate  of  those 
principles  ;  for  the  people  of  England  have  determined  in 
favour  of  Free  Trade,  and  it  matters  not  a  straw  who  is  tin 
minister  or  which  is  the  administration  (vociferous  ap- 
plause). Free  Trade  is  already  virtually  enacted,  and  it  is 
nonsense  to  tell  you  that  the  traitor  or  rather  the  deserter  of 
his  principles  is  the  only  person  to  carry  it  into  effect  (cheers 
and  confusion).  Now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  refer  to 
another  point.   &{y  honourable  dnnouent  said  in  hit*  speech 


of  last  night  (and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  referred  to  me) 
that  he  was  so  strong  in  your  good  opinion  that  he  could 
well  dispense  with  the  glitter  of  aristocracy  amongst  his  sup- 
porters. On  his  election  in  1841,  gentlemen,  I  think 
nothing  of  that  kind  fell  from  the  lips  of  my  honourable  op- 
ponent ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  disposition  upon  this 
occasion  to  dispense  with  what  he  calls  "  the  glitter  of  aris- 
tocracy." On  the  contrary,  though  myself  tolerably  demo- 
cratic in  my  sentiments,  as  you  know — though  myselfoue  of 
you,  of  and  from  the  people — yet  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that 
I  am  proud  to  number  amongst  my  supporters  many  noble 
aud  illustrious  families  who  have  faithfully  served  the  peo- 
ple's cause,  and  who  are  a  pride  and  an  ornament  to  the 
country  to  which  they  belong  (loud  cheers  and  the  usual 
interruption).  That  is  my  answer  to  the  charge  of  depend- 
ing upon  the  glitter  of  aristocracy  ;  and  now  let  me  ask  you 
what  sort  of  a  candidate  must  that  be  who  is  abandoned  by 
the  aristocracy  of  both  parties,  save  by  that  excellent  no- 
bleman wdio  seconded  his  nomination,  and  to  whom  I 
render  all  personal  and  political  respect  (loud  cheers)  ? 
Except  by  that  noble  lord,  my  honourable  opponent 
is  literally  abandoned  by  the  aristocracy  of  this  cou-n 
try.  Then  I  come  to  the  press  ;  and  again  let  me  ask  yon, 
what  sort  of  a  candidate  can  he  be  who  is  not  only  deserted 
by  the  aristocracy,  but  who  can  find  no  supporter  atnong9t 
the  whole  public  press  of  the  metropolis,  that  great  exponent 
of  public  opinion  in  this  country  (loud  cheers)  ?  Let  us 
take  the  newspapers  which  rank  first  as  the  representatives 
of  the  high  Tory  party  of  this  kingdom,  the  Standard  and 
the  Morning  Herald,  and  let  us  see  what  they  say.  They 
have  not  one  idea  in  common  with  me,  yet  they  are  firmly 
of  opinion  that  the  honest  and  honourable  men  of  all  parties 
will  vote  for  me  (cheers).  Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  men- 
tion to  you  one  sentence  more,  as  an  indication  of  the  feeling 
of  that  high  and  respectable  Tory  party  which  returned  my 
honourable  opponent  to  Parliament  in  1841.  Immediately 
after  announcing  that  I  was  your  candidate,  I  met  a  member 
of  Parliament  of  great  eminence  as  a  public  man,  and  of  the 
highest  character,  both  in  political  and  private  life.  Though 
directly  opposed  to  me  in  politics,  he  said,  "I  am  delighted 
that  you  are  a  candidate.  On  the  last  occasion  I  was  opposed 
to  you,  and  I  did  my  best  to  return  Captain  Rous ;  but  now 
I  shall  give  my  whole  support  to  you."  I  said  that  I  was  ex- 
tremely gratified  to  hear  that  from  a  man  whose  sentiments 
and  character  were  well  known  to  be  so  sound  and  unimpeach- 
able as  liis,  and  that  I  was  the  more  delighted,  because  I  re- 
garded it  as  a  key  to  the  opinion  of  the  whole  of  his  great  party. 
He  answered,  "  I  hope  it  is ;  but  allow  me  to  say  that  it  is 
not  a  key  to  the  opinions  of  my  party  only,  but  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  great  mass,  in  fact,  of  tue  whole  body  of  the 
English  people,  who  love  fair  play,  honour,  and  consist- 
ency, and  detest  the  contrary  "  (loud  cheers,  mingled  with 
disapprobation).  One  word  more: — Gentlemen,  I  am  sim- 
ply an  instrument  in  your  hands ;  I  do  not  invite  you  to 
exert  yourselves  on  this  occasion  on  my  personal  account ; 
but!  invite  and  entreat  you  to  omit  no  exertions,  both  now 
and  to-morrow,  to  advance  those  great  principles  of  liberty 
and  Free  Trade  which  I  have  ever  supported ;  and  I  entreat 
you,  in  the  words  of  my  honourable  opponent,  to  teach  your 
representatives  the  great  moral  lesson  that  political  rectitude 
can  alone  receive  your  approbation  and  support  (loud  cheers 
aud  uproar). 

No  other  candidate  having  been  proposed, 

The  High  Bailiff  called  for  a  show  of  hands  on  behalf 
of  Captain  Rous.  About  50  hands  out  of  the  whole  vast 
assemblage,  which  had  by  this  time  considerably  increased, 
and  now  blocked  up  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  market, 
were  all  that  were  held  up  for  the  lion,  captain. 

Another  show,  for  Sir  Be  Lacy  Evans,  was  next  called  for, 
and  amidst  the  loudest  cheering  and  applause  a  perfect  forest 
of  hands  was  exposed. 

The  nomination  was  declared  to  be  in  favour  of  General 
Sir  Be  Lacy  Evans,  and  a  poll  having  been  demanded  on 
behalf  of  Captain  Rous,  the  assemblage  soon  after  quietly 
dispersed. 

RESULT  OF  THE  ELECTION. 
The  polling  for  this  election  commenced  on  Wednesday 
morning  at  8,  and  closed  at  4,  resulting,  as  will  be  seen,  in 
the  triumph  of  the  Liberal  candidate.  At  four  o'clock,  it 
having  been  evident  for  some  hours  previous  that  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  would  be  with  Gen.  Evans,  crowds  of  Libe- 
ral electors,  and  friends  of  the  cause,  flocked  from  all  direc- 
tions to  the  front  of  the  Ship  Hotel,  Charing-cross,  to  con- 
gratulate their  old  and  gallant  representative,  now  once  more 
reinstaied  in  his  proper  position.  About  half-past  four 
o'clock  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  presented  himself  at  the  balcony 
of  the  hotel,  and  was  immediately  hailed  with  deafening 
shouts  and  huzzas,  intermingled  with  waving  of  hats  and 
handkerchiefs,  which  continued  for  some  minutes.  When 
silence  was  in  some  measure  obtained  the  gallant  general 
briefly  addressed  the  crowd  from  the  window.  He  said,  that 
although  the  state  of  the  poll  would  not  be  officially  announced 
till  to-morrow  (this  day)  he  had  great  pleasure  in  informing 
them  that  he  believed  the  majority  iu  their  favour  would  be 
at  least  800  on  the  day's  canvass  (loud  cheers;.  He  thanked 
them  and  all  his  fellow- citizens  for  the  zeal  and  public  spirit 
they  had  exhibited  during  the  day,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  highly  important  struggle.  It  would  do  honour  to 
them  (cheers).  A  glorious  victory  having  been  obtained, 
they  might  return  home  for  the  present.  To-morrow  he 
would  address  them  at  greater  leugth.  In  the  meantime 
they  might  congratulate  themselves  that  they  had  amply  and 
nobly  vindicated  the  ancient  reputation  of  this  city,  and  given 
a  lesson  to  the  Tories  and  the  new  Government  (loud 
cheering).  He  had  not  then  five  minutes  breath  iu  him, 
buthe  would  do  both  the  triumph  and  the  true  and  honest 
Liberals  who  had  achieved  it  greater  justice,  and  address 
them  more  at  length  from  the  hustings  to-morrow  (cheers). 
Once  more,  he  begged  to  congratulate  them  on  the  result 
of  their  exertions,  aud  to  thank  them  all  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart. 

Three  hearty  cheers  were  then  given  for  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  and  for  civil  aud  religious  liberty,  and  the  crowd 

broke  up. 

The  following  is  the  hourly  state  of  the  poll  throughout 

the  day,  as  given  by  General  Evans's  committee  : 

Nine  o'clock. 


Evans    ft»9 

Rous   284 

Majority    37o 

Ten  o'clock. 

Evans    1091 

Rous   707 

Majority    384 
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Eleven  o'clock. 

Evans    1668 

Sous   1180 

Majority    488 

Twelve  o'Clock. 

Evans    2114 

Rous   1650 

Majority    *0* 

One  o'Clock. 

Evans    2543 

Rous   2008 

Majority    035 

Two  o'Clock. 

Evans    2952 

Rous   2298 

Majority   654 

Three  o'Clock. 

Evans    3355 

Rons   2633 

Majority   720 

Four  o'Clock. 

Evans   3703 

Rous   2938 

Majority   765 

As  given  by  Captain  Rous's  committee  the  numbers  stood 
at  the  close : — 

Evans    3793 

Rous   2893 

Majority   900 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  append  the  numbers  polled  by 
the  same  two  candidates  at  the  last  election,  in  1841.  They 
were  as  follow  : — Rous,  3338  ;  Evans,  325S. 

OFFICIAL  DECLARATION  OF  THE  POLL. 
On  Thursday,  at  two  o'clock,  the  High  Bailiff  (F.  Smed- 
ley,  Esq.)  attended  at  the  hustings  at  Covent  Garden  Mar- 
ket, for  the  purpose  of  officially  declaring  the  final  state  of  the 
poll. 

The  crowd  was  very  great,  but  not  so  noisy  as  at  the 
nomination  of  candidates.  General  Evans,  attended  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Bouverie,  Lord  Marcus  Hill,  and  a  number  of  his 
friends,  arrived  a  few  minutes  before  two  o'clock  ;  they  were 
most  enthusiastically  cheered.  Captaiu  Rous,  and  a  number 
of  his  most  influential  supporters,  shortly  afterwards  pre- 
sented themselves  on  the  hustings.  They  were  received 
with  the  most  deafening  and  discordant  yells  and  hisses,  in- 
termixed with  some  cheers  from  their  friends. 

The  High  Bailiff  then  announced  the  numbers  polled  for 
each  candidate  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Gen.  Evans    3843 

Capt.  Rous    2908 

Majority  for  Gen.  Evans   937 

The  announcement  of  the  numbers  was  received  -with  tre- 
mendous cheers  and  hisses,  amidst  which  General  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans  came  forward  and  addressed  the  thousands  as- 
sembled, thanking  them  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him. 


STATEMENTS    OF  AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS. 

Torrington,  Devon,  February  1,  1840. 

Sir, — I  have  attended  many  of  the  poor  which  Mr.  Geo. 
Toms,  our  indefatigable  Secretary,  has  reported  upon,  and 
whose  coses  he  will  send  to  you  by  this  day's  post ;  and  I 
can  confirm  his  statements  relative  to  their  destitution  and 
misery.  I  believe  there  are  many  families  in  even  a  worse 
condition  than  those  he  has  sketched.  Trusting  soon  to 
witness  the  abolition  of  the  starvation  laws,  I  remain,  Sir, 
yonrs  respectfully, 

G.  Wilson,  Esq.  T.  K.  Tapley,  Surgeon. 

Torrington,  Jan.  31,  1846. 

Sib, — I  beg  to  hand  you  the  statement  of  different  agri- 
cultural labourers  of  this  district,  as  you  requested  me,  and 
I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  offer  of  some  beds  and 
bedding  for  them.  I  do  assure  you  that  the  labourers  in  this 
locality  are  in  a  most  deplorable  state,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
statement  which  I  have  sent.  Within  the  last  week  I  have 
had  application  fr-m  a  hundred  labourers,  giving  me  a  most 
awful  account  of  themselves  and  families.  Be  pleased  to 
direct  the  beds  and  bedding  to  me.  I  will,  with  our  friend 
Mr.  Tapley,  deliver  them  out  as  you  may  direct.  Also,  I 
beg  to  state  that  Pickford  &  Co.,  earners,  as  a  communica- 
tion from  Manchester  to  Exeter,  will  be  the  best  conveyance 
for  you  to  send  it  by.   I  beg  to  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &e., 

G.  Wilson,  Esq.  Geo.  Toms. 

P.S. — The  'squires  are  rampant  almost  to  think  of  the 
League's  sending  beds  amongst  the  labourers,  and  inquiring 
into  their  state. 


Samuel  Perryman,  of  Saint  Giles,  aged  36  years,  wife 
aged  40,  mother  of  1 1  children  in  13  years.  I  have  7  chil- 
dren now  at  home,  6  of  them  under  9  years  of  age.  I  have 
worked  for  14  years  with  Mr.  Hookway,  of  this  parish.  My 
wages  is  7s.  per  week.  I  pay  4s.  per  bushel  for  barley,  rent 
31.  Ida.  a-year.  I  have  no  potatoes;  nothing  more  than  the 
penny  goes  for.  My  family  is  the  most  distressed  in  the 
whole  parish.  I  am  now  under  the  doctor's  care,  and  I  am 
fearful  I  shall  be  a  cripple.  The  7s.  is  oil  we  have  to  live 
upon. 

George  Hoare,  wife  and  5  children ;  of  the  parish  of  Fris- 
tlestock,  wages  7s.  per  week.  I  work  for  Mr.  John  Fisher, 
Kving  on  his  own  estate.  I  had  my  goods  all  sold  up  for 
rent,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  I  have  been 
in  great  distress,  me  and  my  family. 

Statement  of  the  wife  of  Philip  Morrish,  labourer  to  Mr. 
Mann,  of  the  parish  of  Fristlestock.  The  estate  Mr.  Mann 
rents  of  Lord  Clinton. — My  husband's  age  is  34.  I  am  about 
the  same  age.  I  have  had  7  children  in  the  whole,  with  a 
great  deal  of  sickness.  I  have  buried  3  children.  His  wages 
is  7s.  per  week.  I  have  rented  the  house  for  two  years  and 
a  half  of  Mr.  Maun,  rny  husband's  master,  but  I  am  obliged 
to  leave  it,  it  being  ready  to  fall  down.  My  rent  is  Is.  2d. 
per  week,  or  one  day's  work.  After  my  rent  is  paid  I  have 
5s.  lOd.  to  live  upon.  My  husband's  master  pays  me  in  cash, 
and  I  go  to  Torrington  market,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  I 
seldom  or  ever  buy  any  meat.  I  buy  a  pound  (a  week)  of 
bacon,  at  HA.  per  pound  ;  I  get  a  half-bushel  of  wheat  a-week, 
•M  then  my  stock  is  nearly  gone,  J  get  a  little  sometimes 


myself,  which  helps  us  along.  My  husband  has  been  ill, 
and  has  only  done  five  and  a  half  days'  work  since  Christ- 
mas. He  belongs  to  a  sick  club,  and  now  he  gets  5s.  per 
week.  I  have  also  two  children  ill.  I  am  sure  you  can  have 
no  idea  of  the  state  of  my  affairs. 

Statement  of  the  wife  of  James  Short,  Great  Torrington, 
aged  36  years. — She  says  that  he  lias  not  been  able  to  get 
any  employment  for  some  time.  He  served  his  apprentice 
with  Mr.  Ward,  a  farmer  of  Great  Torrington,  and  he  is 
considered  a  first  rate  labourer.  We  have  4  children,  all 
very  young ;  neither  of  them  gets  a  penny.  He  has  been 
employed  on  the  parish  road  for  sonio  time.  His  work 
averages  about  3  days  a-week,  for  which  he  gets  .'is.  Od.  My 
rent,  including  poor-rates,  &c,  is  Is.  2d.  per  week.  I  buy 
half-a -pound  of  suet  or  lard  weekly,  for  six  of  us  to  live  upon, 
and  the  remainder  I  lay  out  in  potatoes.  We  have  very 
seldom  any  bread,  or  any  food  some  days  to  eat.  I  often 
hear  my  children  crying  for  bread,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
give  them.  I  seldom  or  ever  taste  auy  animal  food  ;  I  often 
grieve  when  I  pass  tluough  the  market  and  see  it,  and  think 
that  there  is  none  for  me.  I  am  often  without  fire  or  food  ; 
you  can  well  judge  of  my  other  matters. 

Richard  Scott,  labourer,  aged  41  years;  works  for  Mr. 
Shoplaud,  farmer,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles ;  the  estate  be- 
longs to  Mrs.  Morrison,  of  Yeovil,  in  the  parish  of  Pepper- 
combe  :— He  says  that  he  has  had  8  children  in  the 
whole  ;  two  are  dead.  I  have  now  5  home  with  me  ;  4  of 
them  get  not  a  farthing.  My  wages  are  7s.  per  week.  I 
buy  my  corn  of  my  master  at  one  stated  price  at  all  times, 
viz..  7s.  per  bushel  for  wheat,  and  3s.  6d.  for  barley.  I 
settle  with  mymasterouce  a  month,  and  then  I  have  to  allow 
for  three  bushels  of  corn.  I  sometimes  settle  up  for  months 
and  months,  and  never  receive  a  farthing,  and  then  iu 
dtbt.  I  have  my  bacon  and  otherthings  of  him.  My  rent 
is  5/. — house,  orchard,  and  small  spot  of  ground,  which  I 
till  my  potatoes  in.  My  family  have  seldom  tasted  fresh 
meat  this  last  fortnight.  I  have  not  had  anything  more  in 
my  house  for  7  to  live  upon  but  one  pound  of  suet.  I  take 
my  dry  bread  with  me,  and  my  master  allows  me  one  quart 
of  cider  per  day.  I  am  very  short  of  bedding,  having  no 
money  left  to  buy  anything  with.  I  buy  a  small  pig,  and 
rear  it,  and  sell  it  to  pay  my  rent. 

James  Vicary,  agricultural  labourer. — He  has  5  cliildreu, 
rent  31.  per  year ;  to  maintain  this  family,  his  wages  are  7s. 
per  week,  and  seldom  in  full  employment  at  that  rate.  The 
above-named  labourer  gave  evidence  of  the  state  of  his  fel- 
low labourers  in  this  district  before  the  League  in  Palnce 
Yard,  London,  aud  was  there  remarked  for  his  intelligence. 
Since  that  time,  he  has  suffered  great  privations.  I  have 
frequently  heard  him  say  he  has  been  obliged  to  rise  from 
the  table  before  he  hod  half  sufficed  his  stomach,  to  leave  the 
coarse  food  for  his  children. 

William  Bunbury,  labourer,  of  Laugtree,lia8  a  wife  and  8 
children.  Neither  of  his  children  get  anything.  Wages  7s. 
per  week.  Works  for  John  Tucker.  Believes  that  the  es- 
tate is  his  master's. 

Wiuiara  Mitchell,  labourer,  of  the  parish  of  Shebbear  — 
Wife  and  4  children ;  wages  7s.  per  week.  Rent  2/.  12s. 
per  year.    His  family  are  very  bad  off. 

George  Jewell,  labourer,  of  this  parish  ;  he  now  being  a 
tenant  of  mine.  In  removing  his  goods  at  Michaelmas,  I 
found  him  in  a  state  of  poverty.  His  earnings  are  7s.  per 
week.  He  has  a  hard  family  ;  his  wife  is  shortly  expecting 
the  8th  child. — Geo.  Phillips,  Houtshows  Jan.  28. 

Statement  of  the  wife  of  George  Jewell,  of  the  parish  of 
Hontshaws,  labourer;  he  works  for  Mr.  George  Phillips,  a 
tenant  of  Lord  Clinton : — My  husband's  wages  is  7s.  per 
week.  My  barley  I  buy  of  Mr.  Phillips,  for  which  I  pay  Is. 
per  bushel ;  and  he  charges  us  7s.  (id.  for  wheat,  should  we 
at  any  time  want  any.  I  am  daily  expecting  the  8th  child. 
I  am  very  poor  ;  I  have  no  change  of  any  bedding.  I  have 
net  a  child  that  can  earn  a  farthing.  My  husband's  master 
gave  me  this  paper  to  give  you,  to  show  that  I  am  in  great 
distress.  I  have  4  children  living — one  always  ill.  The 
parish  allows  me  fid.  per  week.  My  house  rent  is  3/.  10s., 
which  I  pay  to  Mr.  Phillips.  The  house  belongs  to  Lord 
Clinton.  I  buy  a  pound  of  suot  at  6jd.  per  pound,  per  week; 
some  weeks  we  manage  to  buy  a  pound  of  bacon.  That  is 
all  we  get  per  week  as  animal  food. 

John  Lockyer,  Great  Torrington. — I  am  a  labourer  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Hunt,  a  tenant  fanner  of  Lord  Rolle. 
My  wages  is  14d.  per  day.  One  shilling  we  pay  for  rent; 
then  we  have  Cs.  to  maintain  six  of  us ;  and  by  the  time  we 
have  bought  fire,  caudles,  and  soap,  we  have  4s  (id.  to  main- 
tain six  on.  Meat  we  never  get  any,  uuless  wo  have  a  half- 
pound  of  suet,  or  a  pennyworth  of  bacon.  We  never  eat 
anything  but  barley  bread,  and  not  enough  of  that ;  and  as 
to  our  bedding,  we  have  one  blanket  and  one  whole  sheet 
for  us  all;  our  beds  are  straw,  and  the  rain  comes  in  in  dif- 
ferent places.  We  have  but  one  small  table  and  three  broken 
chairs  and  two  stools.  We  have  had  10  children ;  five  living ; 
four  we  have  at  home, aud  one  lives  out  ;  five  we  have  buried, 
three  of  whom  were  completely  starved  to  death  through  the 
means  of  a  severe  parish,  and  one  we  have  very  ill  now,  and 
my  wife  went  to  the  relieving  officer  for  an  order  for  the  doc- 
tor; and  my  wife  asked  the  doctor  if  he  could  do  anything 
for  the  child ;  but  he  said  no ;  there  was  a  private  mark  on 
the  order;  and  he  could  not  do  it  at  the  time.  I  lost  my  three 
children.  I  had  nothing  but  stones  to  break,  aud  had  to  go 
nine  miles  a  day,  and  work  hard  for  5s.  per  week ;  and  I 
expect  this  is  the  last  week's  work  I  shall  have  at  Mr. 
Hunt's,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  but  the  parish  roads  to 
trust  to,  and  then  1  shall  have  but  4s.  8d.  per  week. 

[Tlie  foregoing  statement  was  written  by  John  Lockyer 
himself.  I  should  add  that  he  was  not  regularly  brought  up 
as  an  agricultural  labourer,  although  he  now  works  at  it. — 
Geo.  Toms.] 

William  Kelly,  labourer,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  near 
the  seat  of  tho  late  Lord  Rolle,  states  that  he  works  regu- 
larly for  Mr.  William  Liverton,  of  the  parish  of  Beaford,  for 
which  he  gets  7s.  per  week,  and  one  quart  of  cider  per  day. 
The  estate  that  I  work  on  belongs  to  Sir  Thomas  Ackland, 
the  member  for  the  northern  division  of  the  county.  My 
wife  has  had  10  children,  and  are  all  living.  I  have  six 
home  with  me  now ;  five  of  my  children  are  under  nine  years 
of  age,  and  never  earned  me  a  penny.  My  wife  has  been  ill 
for  near  12  months,  and  the  parish  have  allowed  me  Is.  per 
week.  I  pay  my  master  4s.  per  bushel  for  my  barley;  for 
this  lost  month  1  have  used  in  my  family  one  bushel  per 
week ;  my  potatoes  are  getting  shorter.  Afier  my  barley 
is  paid  for,  1  have  left  only  8s.  to  buy  other  things  for  my 
family.  My  rent  is  3/.  10s.  a  year.  I  have  a  garden,  which 
1  till  potatoes  iu,  also  other  garden  necessaries.  My  master 
pays  me  once  a  mouth.  After  deducting  for  the  corn  and 
other  things  I  have  of  him,  1  do  not  receive  much  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  My  clothes  I  beg,  for  I  have  no  money 
to  buy  them  with.  I  hove  not  a  morsel  of  bread  in  nry 
house  tliis  day  (Sunday)  to  give  my  children,    I  have 


boiled  some  potatoes  for  them.  I  shall  take  my  bag  with  rne 
to-morrow  for  corn. — Jan.  25,  1846. 

Statement  of  the  wife  of  Richard  Sussex,  labourer,  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles's  (the  late  Lord  Boll*  parish). — My  ln:  :- 
band  has  worked  for  Mr.  Tanton,  with  his  apprenticeship 
included,  for  22  years.  His  wages  are  8s.  per  week.  I 
have  five  children,  and  soon  I  shall  have  another.  My 
children  are  all  young,  aud  neither  of  them  get  a  pennv.  I 
have  no  potatoes  more  than  I  am  obliged  to  buy.  I  low  I 
get  through  with  rny  family  1  cannot  tell  yon  ;  we  are  very 
often  in  want  of  food.  If  I  can  use  one  pound  of  bacon  per 
week,  that  is  the  outside  for  the  seven  to  live  upon.  I  pay 
•'!s.  per  bushel  my  husband's  master  for  barley  ;  we  use 
one  bushel  per  week  ;  then  1  have  3s. left,  outof  that  Is.  2d. 
to  pay  for  rent.  The  house  I  rent  of  Frank  Squire,  of  St. 
Giles'  Town.  My  husband's  master,  Mr.  Tanton,  rent*  Lis 
estate  of  the  representatives  of  Lord  Rolle. 

Statement  of  the  wife  of  Samuel  Ackland,  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Giles.  M  y  husband,  when  able  to  work,  gets  lO^d.  per 
day.  He  works  the  bone  mill  for  Mr.  Ceo.  Braginton.  I 
have  2  children. 

Statement  of  the  wife  of  Abraham  Bright,  of  High  Land, 
of  St.  Giles,  who  says — I  have  had  a  hard  family,  K)  children 
in  the  whole.  I  have  4  at  home  with  me  now.  One  of  the 
children  goes  out  sometimes  for  a  bit  of  meat,  the  other  3 
get  nothing.  My  husband  works  for  Mr.  How,  and  gets  Cs. 
per  week.  Mr.  Row  is  a  tenant  farmer  of  Lord  Kolle's  re- 
presentatives. I  buy  a  bushel  of  barley  weekly,  having  no 
potatoes.  I  pay  3s.  (id.  per  bushel  for  barley  to  Mr.  Row. 
My  house  rent  is  31.  10s.  a-year.  In  addition  to  the  rent,  I 
am  obliged  to  pay  poor-rate  and  tithe.  I  have  been  sum- 
moned many  a  time  for  non-payment.  I  have  50  or  00  yards 
of  land  to  my  cottage.  If  you  would  call  and  see  my  bed- 
ding you  would  be  frightened;  I  have  borrowed  a  blanket 
from  the  parson  for  three  years  past,  and  return  the  same 
again  in  May  to  the  parson.  I  do  not  use  half  a  pound  of 
suet  a  week,  for  I  cannot  get  it.  I  burn  bread,  and  put  it 
into  the  tea  pot  for  our  tea. 

Mulford  Judd,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Oiles,  stated — I  work 
for  Mr.  Liverton,  of  Beaford  ;  the  estate  belongs  to  Sir  T. 
Ackland.  I  have  5  children,  four  of  them  under  9  years  of 
age.  I  work  for  5s.  LOd.  per  week,  giving  4s.  per  bushel 
for  barley;  rent,  3/.  per  year.    I  am  the  son  of  a  farmer. 

William  Parr,  living  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  working 
for  Mr.  Liverton,  tenant  of  Sir  Thos.  Ackland,  works  foi- 
ls, per  day;  five  children ;  3s.  per  bushel  for  barley;  rent, 
3/.  per  year. 

Richard  Burd,  labourer  ;  wages,  7s.  per  week. — I  have  1 
children  :  I  work  three  days  a  week  for  Mr.  Syrnons.  The 
estate  belongs  to  John  Furze,  Esq.  The  other  three  days  I 
work  for  Mr.  Tanton,  who  rents  his  estate  of  Lord  Roilc's 
representatives. 

John  Lethbridge  has  0  children  ;  three  get  nothing1. 
Wages,  Os.  per  week.  Works  for  Mr.  Hadlow,  of  Robur- 
rough.  His  wages  areas  high  as  any  in  the  parish.  Rent, 
il.  yer  year ;  small  field  to  my  house. 

Richard  Belt,  labourer,  of  the  palish  of  Great  Torrington, 
states  that  he  gets  Is.  2d.  per  day.  Sometimes  he  gets  a  few 
days'  work  from  Fanner  Stone,  a  tenant  of  Lord  Rolle  ;  at 
other  times  he  gets  a  few  days  on  the  parish  road,  averaging 
about  five  days  work  per  week.  I  have  had  0  children  ,  I 
buried  one  of  them  just  before  Christinas.  One  of  them 
lives  out,  aud  the  other  four  home.  My  rent  is  Is.  2d.  per 
week ;  after  that  is  paid  I  have  4s.  8d.  left.  I  buy  one  pound 
of  bacon  per  week,  and  one  peck  of  potatoes,  and  half  a 
bushel  of  barley ;  aud  some  weeks  1  buy  half  a  bushel  of 
wheat  instead  of  the  barley,  as  I  have  no  meat  to  eat.  with 
it ;  aud  it  is  a  change  to  have  a  little  wheaten  bread  with  our 
warm  miik  and  water.  I  never  have  any  tea ;  I  get  a  bit  of 
peppermint  sometimes.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  all  my  goods, 
including  bed,  <&c,  &c.,  (if  you  can  call  it  so)  are  gone ; 
that  I  have  nothing  now  to  hold  the  straw  in.  I  have  one 
broken  chair,  and  an  old  table  ;  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not 
worth  5s.  altogether.  I  am  indebted  to  my  master,  Mr. 
Stone,  22s.  for  the  cdrn.  If  Farmer  Stdtie  had  not  let  me 
have  it,  we  should  have  been  starved.  I  had  four  children  ill 
at  one  time  in  the  small-pox,  about  three  months  since,  and 
then  I  got  iu  debt  for  food  for  the  children.  My  age  is  37 
years,  my  wife  about  the  same.  My  wife  fries  me  a  piece  of 
the  pound  of  bacon  when  I  return  from  work.  I  never  cam- 
any  thing  to  work  with  me,  but  dry  bread,  for  the  pound  of 
bacon  must  last  all  six  of  us  for  seven  days,  which  costs  8d. 
I  brought  home  my  pound  of  nation  from  Fanner  Stone's  to- 
night for  the  week.    I  leave  you  to  judge  our  state. 


To  the  Editor  o/The  League. 
Shi, — I  bog,  through  the  medium  of  The  League,  fo  say 
that  I  have  received  the  sum  of  1/.  from  F.  Monro,  Chelten- 
ham, for  the  use  of  the  starving  poor  in  Bicester.  Many 
thanks  to  Mr  Monro.  I  have  met,  within  the  last  fortnight, 
with  sober  and  honest  women  aud  children,  who  have  beeu 
compelled  by  hunger's  gripes  to  weep  frequently  and  aloud 
this  winter  for  a  piece  of  bread.    It  is  a  fact ! 

W.  Ferguson. 


Royal  Polytechnic  Institution. — The  chemical  lec- 
turer of  the  above  most  excellent  establishment,  Dr.  John 
Ryan,  has,  we  are  delighted  to  inform  our  readers,  resumed 
the  subject  of  general  chemistry,  which  has  for  a  consider- 
able period  been  set  aside  for  that  all-engrossing  subject  the 
potato  disease.  The  lecture  was  on  the  subject  of  heat,  in- 
troductory to  an  extended  series  explanatory  of  the  applica- 
tion of  chemistry  to  the  general  purposes  of  life.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  lectuie  was  attended  by  a  crowded  and 
most  respectable  audience,  who  listened  to  the  learned  pro  - 
fessor's discourse  with  breathless  silence.  We  are  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  high  character  and  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  this  splendid  institution,  especially  when  its  profes- 
sors take  so  much  pains  to  bring  the  most  abstruse  subjects 
of  science  before  their  auditors  in  such  a  plain  and  simple 
form.  This  popular  mode  of  treating  subjects  of  scientific 
character  is  mainly  owing  to  the  committee  of  directors,  who 
by  so  doing  prove  their  good  taste,  and  fully  entitles  them  to 
the  most  extended  patronage  of  the  public,  If  we  might 
offer  to  Dr.  Ryan  a  fitting  subject  for  a  future  course  of  lec- 
tures, we  would  suggest  to  him  as  a  text-book  the  report  of 
the  Health  of  Towns'  Commissioners,  There  he  would 
find  a  wide  and  legitimate  field  for  his  powers  as  a  chemical 
and  medical  teacher.  The  lectures  on  natural  philosophy 
are  highly  creditable  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  Dr. 
Bachhoffuer,  who  by  the  pleasing  manner  in  which  he  de- 
livers hik  discourse,  procures  him  continually  a  large  and 
delighted  auditory. 

The  Marquis  of  Sligo,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Button,  and  a  party 
of  English  travellers,  ascended  the  first  cataract  of  the  Jiile, 
at  Asouau,  on  the  20th  of  December. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

THE  RURAL  REVOLUTION. 

County  members  and  protectionist  lords  have 
declared  in  every  variety  of  tone,  from  the  fierce  to 
the  dolorous,  that  a  Free  Trade  in  corn  will  be  "  a 
revolution ;"  a  "  danger  greater  than  the  Reform 
Bill  itself."  This  language  is  intended  to  operate 
upon  the  mind  of  the  timid  and  cautious  mass  of 
the  well-to-do  people  against  the  impending  change  ; 
but,  like  the  thrice-repeated  false  cry  of  "  wolf," 
it  has  ceased  to  have  any  potent  effect. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  that  cry  is 
perfectly  true.  Free  Trade  will  effect  a  revolution, 
a  great  social  revolution,  but  one  which  none, 
except  monopolist  landowners,  will  deem  open  to 
the  slightest  objection. 

The  revolution  we  allude  to  will  be  in  the 
condition  of  tenant  farmers,  and  in  the  state  of 
British  husbandry.  Free  Trade  will,  by  its  direct 
and  indirect  operation,  render  farmers  independent, 
and  husbandry  a  prosperous  business.  We  fancy 
we  hear  our  brother  farmers  exclaim,  "  that  will, 
indeed,  be  a  revolution!" 

It  is  admitted  that  the  condition  of  the  "  pro- 
tected" agricultural  labourers  is  so  low,  that  if  Five 
Trade  does  not  raise  them,  it  can  depress  them  no 
lower.  That  was  distinctly  declared  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  one  of  the  members  for  South 
Wilts,  an  exclusively  agricultural  district,  in  which 
the  farmers  have  implicitly  relied  upon  "  protection.'' 
We  shall  presently  show,  from  sources  not  open  to 
question,  that  the  position  of  the  tenant  farmer  is 
very  similar.  Protected,  they  have  not  prospered  ; 
and  that  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  hand-to-mouth 
system  protection  has  engendered.  The  dreaded 
"  revolution"  cannot  do  them  more  mischief  than 
they  endure  from  restriction,  and  may — indeed  will 
— raise  them  from  the  dust. 

And  here  let  us  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  kind  of  twaddle  winch  passes  current  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  advocacy  of  the  interests  of 
tenant  farmers.  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien — confessedly 
the  only  protectionist  member  of  Parliament  who 
has  any  pretension  to  debating  power — at  the  close 
of  his  speech  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  plan,  thus  at- 
tempts to  make  out  that  "  protection"  is  a  tenant 
farmers'  question.    He  said  : 

I  am  satisfied  it  is  a  tenant-farmer's  question.  And,  far 
from  thinking  that  a  reason  for  underrating  its  importance, 
it  is  on  that  very  account  I  resolve  to  make  my  stand  against 
the  measure.  Apply  the  precepts  of  your  new  philosophy  to 
the  tenant-farmer.  Suppose  prices  fall  in  consequence — 
partly,  perhaps,  of  an  inundation  of  foreign  corn — the 
tenant-farmer  says  to  his  landlord,  "  /  hope,  sir,  you  will 
allow  me  <t  small  abatement  in  my  rent?  I  may  not  know 
so  much  about  draining  as  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston  ;  I  may 
wot  hare  all  the  patent  implements,  nor  show  the  fattest 
pit/ ;  but  my  family  lias  held  under  your's  for  many  a  gene- 
ration: we  have  weathered  hard  years  together ;  we  have 
worn  your  colours — and  tee  should  be  sorry  to  go  else- 
where." The  landlord  may  reply,  "My  good  fellow,  I  am 
very  sorry  for  you.  You  nave  invested  your  capital  in  these 
drainiugs  and  these  soils;  hut  so  I  have  mine.  You  have 
invested  the  money — as  I  have — on  the  faith  of  the  legis- 
lature. But  we  are  told  now  by  the  Prirue  Minister  that  we 
are  "  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest." 
There  is  a  gentleman  from  the  manufacturing  districts  with, 
more  capital,  than  you,  ready  to  invest  in  your  firm.  I 
really  must  look  to  my  own  family  arrangements.  You  talk 
of  feudal  times  and  days,  long  gone  by — you  conjure 
up  old  exploded  notions — and  as  for  'colours,'  why,  my 
good  fellow,  there  is  no  'trne  blue'  now!'  Yes!  unless 
the  landlord,  therefore,  acts  towards  his  tenant  a  better  part, 
and  with  kindlier  feeling  than  you  are  now  prepared  to  act 
towards  the  whole  agricultural  body,  the  tenant-fanner  must 
leave  his  farm.  The  mamilucturer — whoever  he  may  be — 
with  large  capital  and  more  "  energy"  (if  you  will),  comes  in, 
and  the  product,  is  perhaps  a  quarter  or  two  more  per  acre — 
("  Hear."  from  the  Opposition) — and  that  is  called  "  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  :"  but  the  only  men  who  will  suffer — 
mark! — are  the  men  hose  fault  it  was  to  have  been  poor 
comparatively,  but  whose  fatal fault  was  that  they  trusted 
you!  A  short  simple  Story,  Sir,  sometimes  does  better  to 
illustrate  an  argument  than  more  formal  reasoning.  Some 
months  ago  a  farmer  told  me,  "  I  have  had  a  fortune  left  me." 
"  Well,  then,"  replied  I,  "you  had  better  leave  these  '  cold 
clays' — take  a  better  sort  of  land— settle  down  to  it,  aud 
make  your  fortune  double."  "  Sir,"  replied  he,  "  there  are  the 
gravestones  for  four  generations  of  my  family  in  this  parish. 
My  Gather,  grandfather,  gaud  great  grandfather  worked  this 
farm — I  will  not  go  any  where  else.  I  will  try  what  I  can 
do  at  home.  ]  will  stick  to  the  old  form  till  the  plough 
breaks  in  the  furrows."  (d  rent  cheering.)  Sir,  the  heart 
of  that  man  was  north  ml  umes  of  political  economy.  (Re 

newed  cheering.)  Ami  it,  is  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men 
like  him,  without  the  same  fortune  indeed  in  their  pockets, 
but  with  the  s;ime  Sort  Ol  bruit  in  their  bosoms,  whom  i/ou 
aie  driving  forth  by  your  legislation,  with  broken  hearts 
and  ruined  fortune.':. 

Now  this  is  arrant  nonsense.  Pure  unadulterated 
maudlin  ;  as  much  like  the  reality  as  a  sentimental 
novel  is  to  aetual  life.  And  none  would  more  ea 
gerly  repudiate  such  advocacy  than  the  tenant  farmer, 
it  implies  that  the  prosent  servile  and  abject  con 


dition  of  too  many  tenants  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion, and  one  which  it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate. 
Farmers  take  land  to  make  a  living,  to  earn  a  com 
petency,  to  get  money,  and  they  naturally  prefer 
to  remain  in  the  farm  or  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  they  were  born  and  bred,  because 
they  have  their  relations  and  their  associations 
around  them;  but  the  notion  of  having  "worn 
the  landlord's  colours,"  or  of  entertaining  any 
sentimental  recollection  of  the  generations  who 
have  lived  on  "  his  honour's  estate,"  is  all  non 
sense.  Farmers  have  no  feelings  of  the  sort.  They 
have  too  much  sense  for  that.  They  come  for 
abatements  of  rent  upon  very  different  grounds. 
They  say,  "  prices  are  not  remunerating ;  the  Corn 
Laws  have  not  kept  us  whore  we  expected,  we 
have  not  the  prices  your  law  promised  us,  and 
we  ought  to  have  some  abatement."  That  is  in 
substance  the  appeal  made  to  the  landlord  for 
abatement. 

Now,  let  us  strip  Mr.  O'Brien's  speech  of  its  tin- 
sel and  sentiment,  and  we  shall  find  it  contains 
three  positions,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  farmers, 
as  he  alleges,  why  there  should  not  be  Free  Trade  : 
that  they  don't  drain  ;  that  they  have  not  the  best 
implements  and  stock  ;  that  they  have  invested  ca- 
pital in  fanning  on  the  faith  of  Act  of  Parliament 
prices;  that  there  are  other  persons'  of  more  capital 
than  the  present  tenants,  ready  to  occupy  the  land  ; 
that  old  tenants  must,  therefore,  bo  displaced  ;  that 
"  a  quarter  or  two  per  acre"  above  the  present  pro- 
duce may  be  grown,  aud  that  many  farmers  stick  to 
an  unprofitable  farm,  and  unprofitable  practices, 
from  sheer  vis  inertia:  Now,  farmers  don't  drain, 
or  obtain  the  best  implements  and  stock,  for  two 
reSsons;  first,  because  they  have  not  that  security 
of  tenure  which  is  necessary  to  justify  expensive 
improvements ;  secondly,  because  they  have  been 
induced,  through  delusive  reliance  on  protection,  to 
take  too  much  land  in  proportion  to  their  capital 
they  "  invest  their  money  on  the  faith  of  the  legis- 
lature" in  away  which  prevents  their  obtaining  full 
crops.  These  things  are  the  direct  results  of  land- 
lord rules  and  landlord  legislation,  from  which  Free 
Trade  will  tend  more  than  anything  to  relieve  the 
tenant  farmers.  When  prices  are  natural,  when 
farmers  have  no  fluctuations  to  guard  against,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  caused  by  variations  of  seasons, 
they  will  necessarily  apply  themselves  exclusively 
to  grow  the  largest  produce;  and  it  is  a  mere  mono- 
polist artifice  to  pretend  that  the  present  race  of 
farmers  cannot,  if  their  landlords  would  let  them, 
so  increase  their  produce  as  to  defy  foreign  compe- 
tition. It  is  impossible  to  take  up  a  modern  agri- 
culturist work,  without  meeting  with  striking  evi- 
dences of  the  fact  that  tenants  require  certainty,  se- 
curity, and  the  removal  of  landlord  imposed  bur- 
dens. 

Dip,  for  instance,  into  the  part  of  the  journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  just  published,  and 
we  can  scarcely  miss  passages  of  this  sort.  Thus, 
in  a  prL'T  essay  on  the  farming  of  Kent,  the  writer 
says,  speaking  of  hop  culture,  "  Hop-growing  is  a 
speculation,  in  which  a  few  occasionally  realise  im- 
mense profits,  the  hope  of  obtaining  which  induces 
the  many  to  persevere.  It  is  a  lottery,  in 
which  the  blanks  are  too  commonly  found 
disproportionate  to  the  prizes."  Hops,  be  it  re- 
membered, are  highly  protected;  and  what  is 
stated  with  reference  to  hop  growing,  is  strictly  appli- 
cable to  farming  in  general,  which,  under  the  restric- 
tive system,  is  a  speculation  and  a  lottery,  where  the 
blanks  exceed  the  prizes.  Again,  we  are  told,  "In 
years  of  great  abundance  the  price  is  so  low  as 
scarcely  to  meet  the  duty,  and  the  expanse  of  pick- 
ing and  drying.  The  chief  hope  of  the  planters 
obtaining  a  remunerating  price  is  the  chancj  that 
the  crop  in  some  other. districts,  save  his  own,  may 
more  or  less  fail.  The  ouitivatidn  of  hops  too  fre- 
quently receives  such  exclusive  attention  as  to  act 
most  injuriously  on  all  the  other  crops.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  sec  the  small  portion  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  hops,  highly  manured  and  culti- 
vated, while  the  rest.  of  ////■  land  is  suffered,  year 
lifter  year,  In  remain  in  afoul  ami  exhausted  condi- 
tion." What  a  picture  ol'  protected  farming'!  Every 
word  is  applicable  to  grain  growing.  And  the  writer 
condemns  the  existing  system  when  he  says,  "the 
sonaer  that  hop-cult  are  is  alloWSA  to  oceii/iy  only  a 
subordinate  place  in  (he  extended  husbandry  of  Kent, 


the  better  will  it  be  for  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture and  general  prosperity  " 

The  same  writer  says,  before  "  draining"  can  be 
successfully  carried  out  on  that  extensive  district 
called  the  Weald,  thesmallficldsmustbeenlargedby 
grubbing  the  hedges  and  felling  trees;  and  adds,  "Not 
less  than  one-eig  hth  of  the  arable  landof  this  extensive 
district  is  occupied  by  hedges  and  trees,  taking  into 
calculation  the  ground  that  is  injured  by  their  roots 
and  shade." 

The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  "  there  are  many 
thousands  of  acres  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  which 
cannot,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  cultivated 
without  a  positive  loss,  that  might  be  made  to  yield 
of  most  kinds  of  corn  a  full  average  of  the  king- 
dom." And  it  is  said  these  landlord-reserved  trees 
do  more  injury  to  the  crops  in  three  or  four  years, 
"  than  the  whole  value  of  the  trees  will  amount  to 
after  continuing  the  mischief  for  half  a  century." 
And  the  jiroducc  of  the  hedge-rows  and  the  timber 
"  would,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  grubbing, 
levelling,  Sec.,  go  a  great  way  in  defraying  the  cost 
of  thoroughly  draining  the  whole  Weald." 

Here,  then,  the  landlord,  and  the  landlord  alone, 
can  enable  the  tenant  to  compete  in  the  world's 
market.  We  suppose  that  it  was  in  some  such  unge- 
nial  district  as  this  that  Mr.  O'Brien's  farmer, 
would  "  stick  to  the  old  farm  till  the  plough  breaks 
in  the  furrows"  —against  the  roots  of  the  hedgerow 
timber  possibly ! 

Again  :  another  writer  in  the  same  journal  says, 
in  an  Essay  on  Fences, — "  in  the  average  of  farms  in 
this  district  (Sussex),  one  acre  in  ten  would  be 
added  to  the  cultivated  land  by  the  entire  extinc- 
tion of  fences.  The  second  reason,  and  many 
tenant  fanners  would,  say  the  first,  is,  that,  any 
covert  for  game  in  the  shape  of  hedgerows,  would  be 
totally  destroyed." 

Here  we  have  a  hint  of  another  landlord-imposed 
burden.  And  the  last  writer,  in  a  very  practical 
exposition  of  the  evils  of  high  hedges  and  timber 
trees,  asks,  "  What  object  can  a  landowner  have  in 
the  preservation  of  hedgerow  timber  ?  In  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  he  would  be  abundantly  repaid 
by  the  interest  upon  invested  capital,  realised  by 
the  sale  of  the  timber,  and  the  increased  value  of 
the  land  to  the  occupying  tenant." 

So  Mr.  Karkeek,  in  his  prize  Essay  on  the  farm- 
ing of  Cornwall,  after  stating  his  own  high  estimate 
of  the  value  of  "  chemical  science  and  mechanical 
ingenuity,  in  increasing  the  productive  powers  of 
the  soil,"  adds,  "  but  I  should  anticipate  a  hundred- 
fold greater  improvements  in  Cornwall,  within  the 
next  fourteen  years,  if  the  landlords — one  and  all — 
would  adopt  a  better  system  in  their  leases." 

And  on  the  prevalent  practice  of  holding  too 
much  land  in  proportion  to  capital,  he  says  "  There 
is  no  mistake  more  common  or  more  injurious  than 
the  supposition  that  the  more  land  a  man  occupies 
the  greater  must  be  his  profits.  The  profit  does  not 
arise  from  the  land  itself,  but  from  the  mode  of  cut 
tivation ;  and  we  could  adduce  many  instances 
around  us  to  prove,  that  farmers  properly  manag- 
ing small  holdings,  are  improving  the  soil,  and 
realising  fair  profits;  while  others,  on  large  farms 
and  bad  management,  are  ruining  their  farms  and 
themselves  at  the  same  time." 

Such  are  the  views  taken  by  practical  farmers 
and  men  of  business,  and  which  stand  out  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  sentimental  inanities  we  have 
quoted  from  Mr.  O'Brien's  speech.  And  wo  cite 
these  passages  to  show  that  there  is  no  necessity 
"  that  the  tenant  farmer  should  leave  his  farni" 
when  farming  ceases  to  he  a  lottery,  and  takes  ils 
place  amongst  businesses  of  steady  profits.  'This  can 
only  happen  after  Free  Trade.  Therefore,  we  say, 
Free  Trade  will  produce  a  rural  revolution,  by 
compelling  the  landlord  to  give  secure  tenure,  to 
permit  corn  and  roots  to  bo  grown  in  the  place  of 
rushes  and  hedge-row  timber,  and  to  abandon  the 
silly  and  noxious  hankering  after  the  ghost  of 
feudalism,  on  which  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  monopolist 
leader,  is  so  piteously  pathetic. 


The  Queen. — There  now  appears  to  be  very  little  doubt 
that  the  accouchement  of  our  beloved  Sovereign  will  take 
place  nl  Windsor.  Preparations,  supposed  to  be  in  anticipa- 
tion of  that  auspicious  event,  have  already  commenced  in 
her  Majesty's  private  apartments. —  Observer. 

The  Courrier  Francois  states  that  a  woman  lately  died  at 
Tolosa,  in  Spain,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  100  years. 
She  leaves  a  daughter  in  her  S'-id  year, 
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HADDINGTON.— DEFEAT    OF  THE  PRO- 
TECTIONISTS. 
(Prom  the  Kelso  Chronicle.) 

Thirty  protectionist  gentlemen,  headed  by  Sir  George 
Varrender,  c;dled  "  a  meeting  of  the  noblemen,  landed  pro- 
prietors, tenaat  farmers,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  others 
of  the  county  of  Haddington,  who  are  favourable  to  pro- 
tection to  British  industry." 

Two  o'clock  was  the  "hour  fixed  ou  for  the  meeting,  nt 
which  time  the  large  Assembly  Hall  was  completely  filled. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  there  would  be  much  dissen- 
sion, of  which  the  protectionists  seemed  to  be  aware,  for 
before  proceeding  to  elect  a  chairman, 

James  Aitchisox.Eso..,  of  Alderston,  requested  all  those 
■who  were  not  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  requisitiouists 
to  leave  the  room,  as  they  bad  not  been  invited  to  attend 
(hisses').  If  they  did  not,  they  would  be  held  to  agree  in 
the  resolutions  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

Lord  Johs  Hay  contended  that  the  meeting  had  been 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  a 
great  measure  of  commercial  reform :  and  that  all  present 
equally  desired  to  support  British  industry. 

Sir  George  Suttie  considered  that  those  only  who  were 
in  favour  of  the  present  protective  system  had  been  invited 
to  attend  (cries  of  "Oh,  oh,"  and  "no,  no.') 

Sir  George  Warrexder,  who  said  that  he  was  very 
much  indisposed,  but  had  attended  the  meeting  as  an  act  of 
duty,  trusted  this  preliminary  question  would  be  discussed 
with  calmness.  This  was  a  private  meeting  of  gentlemen, 
not  presuming  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  county;  at  least 
half  of  those  pre.-ent  seemed  to  differ  with  the  requisitionists, 
aud  he  therefore  hoped  that  they  would  follow  their  example 
— call  another  meeting,  and  express  a  distinct  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Cadeli,  Cockenzie,  argued  that  the  requisition  was 
addressed  to  those  who  were  favourable  to  British  industry. 
Now,  he  belonged  to  that  class,  although  he  differed  from 
the  requisitionists. 

A  scene  of  some  confusion  here  eusned.  At  length  Sir 
George  Suttie  said  it  was  time  to  take  a  decided  course, 
and  he  therefore  proposed  that  they  (the  minority)  should 
retire  to  another  room  and  not  transform  the  meeting  into 
a  debating  society  (the  worthy  baronet,  who  spoke  covered, 
was  saluted  with  a  cry  of  "  Hats  off!")  He  hoped  they 
would  be  permitted  to  retire  peaceably. 

Lord  John  Hat  declared  he  would  remain,  from  a  sense 
of  public  duty.  Whatever  opinion  went  forth,  it  would  be 
published  as  the  opinion  of  the  county.  He  did  not  dream 
that  this  was  a  class  meeting,  and  he  trusted  they  were 
prepared  to  pronounce  au  opinion  on  the  great  commercial 
question  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  countrv  by  Sir  B. 
Peel. 

Another  scene  of  confusion  ensued;  but  nt  length  Sir 
George  Suttie  took  otf  his  hat  aud  invited  his  friends  to 
retire,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Notwithstanding  the  retirement  of  the  protectionists,  the 
room  (capable  of  containing  about  4O0)  was  soon  completely 
filled  by  a  most  respectable  assemblage. 

On  the  motion  ef  Mr.  Cadeix,  the  Provost,  Mr.  Dodds 
was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair  amidst  much  applause. 

Lord.IoHX  Hay  then  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  which  stated  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  meeting — regretted  his  inability  to  attend,  but 
declared  his  approval  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measure.  He 
(Lord  John  Hay)  hod  no  resolution  to  propose,  but  he 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  his  opinion  of  the 
Premier's  measure.  To  separate  the  agricultural  from  th« 
other  great  interests,  was  to  take  a  very  narrow  minded 
view  of  this  great  question  and  the  effects  it  was  calculated 
to  produce.  Had  the  Government  done  so,  they  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  manage  the  affairs  of  this  great  com- 
mercial country.  But  the  Government  measure  indicated 
nothing  of  the  sort— it  was  not  only  a  great  experiment,  but 
a  great  moral  and  philosophical  experiment.  It  put  an  end 
to  class-interested  legislation,  by  placing  corn  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  manufactured  articles,  and  would  tranquillise 
the  hostile  feeling  which  prevailed  not  only  amongst  diffe- 
rent classes  throughout  this  country,  but  which  also  en- 
dangered our  foreign  relations  :  for  the  shutting  of  the  ports 
against  foreign  grain  had  been  the  means  of  paralyzing 
the  efforts  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  concluding  favour- 
able treaties  with  other  nations  (applause).  He  (Lord 
John  Hay  )  had  had  much  intercourse  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  he  was  confident  that  our  liberal  commercial  policy 
would  be  followed  by  them.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  had  already  recommended  that  their  tariff  should  be 
reduced  to  the  revenue  standard,  and  that  no  duties  should 
be  levied  for  protection.  He  (Lord  John  Hay)  had  spent 
eight  months  in  America — he  believed  he  was  the  first 
man  who,  after  the  war,  had  sailed  into  the  port  of  New 
York  with  the  British  flag — and  he  was  convinced  that 
the  anti-British  feeling  which  prevailed  there  was  the  re- 
sult of  our  anti-commeroial  policy;  give  us  Free  Trade  and 
this  would  do  more  for  our  interest  than  all  the  war 
steamers  it  was  possible  for  us  to  send  to  their  coast 
(applanse).  Before  the  last  meeting  was  dissolved,  they 
had  heard  ranch  of  protection  to  agriculture.  Now  he 
(Lord  John  Hay)  would  read  to  them  the  opinion  of  a 
noble  relative  of  his  (the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale)  upon  that 
subject,  written  so  long  ago  as  the  8th  of  December.  [The 
letter  stated,  that  from  the  unfavourable  weather,  the  po- 
tato rot,  and  other  circumstances,  Sir  R.  Peel  would  ex- 
perience much  difficulty  in  meeting  Parliament— that  it 
was  therefore  probable  there  would  be  a  considerable  di- 
minution in  protection  to  agriculture— a  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  land  might  be  the  result  at  first,  but  ultimately 
it  would  become  as  valuable  as  it  was  at  present.]  Lord 
John  proceeded  to  advise  that  a  moderate  course  should  be 
adopted  by  the  meeting.  Many  who  were  present  differed  ns 
to  the  question ;  some  were  for  immediate  repeal,  while 
others  contended  for  a  certain  amount  of  protection,  which 
they  deemed  essential  under  the  present  circumstances. 
The  Government  measure  was  as  extensive  a  reform  as 
could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated,  and  should  there- 
fore satisfy  all  parties.  For  himself,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  he  would  have  preferred  immediate  repeal, 
and  many  Protectionists  with  whom  he  had  conversed  were 
of  the  same  opinion.  From  the  agricultural  improvements 
introduced,  fanners  were  as  able  in  1815  to  compete  with 
the  foreigner  without  protection,  as  they  were  in  lft»rj  when 
they  had  a  high  protective  duty.  The  produce  of  the  land 
had  been  increased  by  one  half,  which  he  showed  was  of 
th«  same  value  as  the  protective  duty  of  \Hi:> ;  and  the 
British  agriculturist  had  also  the  benefit  of  a  reduction  in 
taxation  si/ice  that  period.    There  was  no  possibility  of 

effecting  a  great  change  without  injuring  some  individuals, 

and  to  afford  compensation  was  impracticable;  it  might 

as  well  be  claimed  by  the  cotton  manufacturer  or  the  silk 


weaver.  He  was  no  party  man— he  had  no  tie  to  Govern- 
ment;  but  if  the  liberal  measure  they  proposed  was  reject- 
ed, God  knows  what  would  be  the  result.  He  believed, 
however,  and  he  trusted  it  would  he  successful.  If  it  was 
rejected,  who,  he  would  like  to  know,  was  capable  of  eon- 
ducting  the  Government  (hear,  hear)  ?  It  was  not  likely 
that  the  present  Government  would  introduce  a  measure 
inimical  to  the  general  prosperity.  They  had  weighed  it 
wi  ll,  and  had  proposed  a  large  and  comprehensive  men- 
sure  calculated  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  (The  noble  lord  resumed  his  seal  amid  much 
applause.) 

Mr.  Ainslie,  farmer,  then  proposed  the  following  reso- 
lutions : — 

"That  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  an  end  should 
be  put  to  the  ngitation  regarding  the  Corn  Laws,  which  lias 
so  long  convulsed  the  country,  and  to  the  uncertainty  which 
prevails  in  all  markets  for  corn. 

"  That  while  this  meeting  considers  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  nn  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  preference 
to  the  proposed  measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  yet  they  con- 
sider it  inexpedient  that  the  country  should  adopt  any  mea- 
sure which  can  tend  to  frustrate  or  delay  the  settlement  of 
the  Corn  Law  question." 

Mr.  Ainslie  said  he  well  recollected  the  period  when  he  had 
incurred  much  odium  for  having,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Hope  of  Fenton  Barns,  asked  Mr.  Cobden  to  deliver  nn  ad- 
dress in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  which,  however,  was  now 
getting  into  favour  even  among  the  members  of  the  Protec- 
tive Society. 

Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Cadell,  aud  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  resolutions,  which  were  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Symox  Sawers  proposed  that  a  petition,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resolutions,  should  be  sent  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  Sydsertf  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  enrried 
with  acclamation. 

Three  cheers  were  then  given  for  Free  Trade — three  cheers 
for  the  League — a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chair- 
man, aud  the  meeting  separated. 
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LONDON,  Saturday  3forning,  February  21,  1846. 

Elections  have  divided  public  interest  with  the  pro- 
tracted debate,  if  indeed  the  latter  can  now  be  said  to 
possess  any  interest  whatever.  First  in  importance 
and  significance  we  must  rank  the  election  for 
Westminster,  which  ended  in  the  return  of  General 
Evans  by  a  majority  of  nearly  a  thousand  above  his 
opponent.  The  contest  lay  between  two  Free 
Traders ;  no  protectionist  was  found  to  present 
himself  before  this  great  metropolitan  constituency. 
While  therefore  we  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the 
successful  candidate,  we  are  far  from  exulting  in 
the  defeat  of  Captain  Kous.  Independent  of  per 
sonal  considerations,  the  principle  at  issue  in  the 
contest  was  the  choice  between  immediate  aud  de- 
ferred repeal ;  and  the  decision  of  Westminster  is 
that  which  the  League  has  ever  supported — the  ne- 
cessity that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  should  be 
both  total  and  immediate, 


But  in  every  election  personal  considerations 
must  be  taken  into  acceoiml  as  well  as  political 
differences.  On  these  grounds,  the  preference  of 
General  Evans  is  notonly  justifiable,  but  laudable; 
lie  had  been  long  the  popular  member  for  West- 
minster, and  had  been  defeated  at  the  late  elec- 
tion rather  by  aseries  of  unfortunate  accidents,  ren- 
dered worse  by  mismanagement  than  by  the  deli- 
berate choice  of  the  constituency.  IJe  had  been  a 
supporter  of  Free  Trade  through  evil  report  and 
good  report  ever  since  the  question  was  mooted  ;  l.e 
md  nothing  to  retract — no  former  professions  to 
contradict — no  doubtful  assertions  to  explain  away. 
He  had  all  the  claims  of  a  veteran  in  the  great 
cause  of  commercial  freedom  ;  while  Captain  Rous 
was  a  new  convert,  who  had  fought  vigorously  un- 
der a  different  flag,  and  was  therefore  exposed  to 
the  suspicion  intimated  by  the  patriarch  when  he 
exclaimed — "  The  hands  verily  are  Esau's  hands, 
but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob."  We  do  not 
share  in  such  a  suspicion.  We  believe  the  conver- 
sion of  the  gallant  Captain,  and  his  present  convic- 
tions sincere.  But  where  a  choice  had  to  be 
made,  we  must  prefer  a  tried  and  faithful  ally  to  a 
volunteer  who  did  not  appear  to  offer  his  aid  until 
the  success  of  the  campaign  had  been  all  but  de- 
cided. 

The  East  Suffolk  election  was  one  of  those 
solemn  farces  which  exhibit  the  miserable  and  de. 
graded  condition  of  the  county  constituencies. 
Mr.  Gooch  was  chosen,  not  by  the  nominal  electors, 
but  by  the  combination  of  a  few  landlords  anxious 
to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  serfdom  of  their 
tenantry.  He  was  hooted  from  the  hustings  by  the 
very  men  whom  he  is  said  to  represent ;  the  popular 
voice,  so  far  as  it  could  be  heard,  protested  against 
his  return,  which  will  add  little  to  the  strength  of 
the  protectionists,  but  will  give  fresh  vigour  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Free  Traders  to  redeem  the  counties 
from  their  present  degrading  thraldom. 

Dorsetshire  claims  a  passing  notice  ;  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  Lord  Ashley  would  have  been 
returned  had  he  gone  to  the  poll,  but  a  weighty  sub- 
scription purse  was  shaken  in  his  face,  and  he  felt 
unprepared  to  meet  the  expenditure  which  a  con- 
test with  such  a  money-power  must  necessarily 
have  involved.  His  farewell  address  to  his  former 
constituency  indicated  greater  firmness  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  than  the  noble  lord  has 
been  accustomed  to  manifest.  He  declared  himself 
the  advocate  not  merely  for  total,  but  immediate 
repeal,  and  he  exposed  the  trite  fallacies  urged  in 
defence  of  the  Corn  Laws  with  a  freshness  and 
vigour  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  strong  con- 
viction. We  have  often  differed  from  Lord  Ashley. 
There  are  some  points  in  his  recent  address,  of 
which  we  strongly  disapprove;  but  we  must  say 
that  his  observations  on  Free  Trade  exhibits  a 
breadth  of  view,  and  a  soundness  of  well-considered 
principles,  which  lead  tts  sincerely  to  regret  his  ex- 
clusion from  Parliament. 

Lord  Lincoln,  in  South  Nottinghamshire,  has 
not  adopted  the  tactics  of  Lord  Ashley,  but  has 
boldly  dared  the  protectionists  to  the  fight.  He 
is  prepared  to  fight  the  battle  of  Free  Trade  on 
purely  agricultural  grounds  ;  and  we  should  augur 
better  for  Iris  success,  as  well  as  feel  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  his  cause,  if  he  did  not  restrict  himself 
rather  too  closely  to  the  Ministerial  measures. 
The  men  of  Westminster  have  set  a  noble  exam- 
ple, by  neglecting  the  very  shade  of  compromise ; 
and  Lord  Lincoln  would  better  have  served  his 
fame  and  his  fortunes  in  the  fight,  if  he  had  flung 
away  the  paltry  condition  of  three  years,  with  its 
mockery  of  a  sliding  scale,  aud  taken  his  stand  on 
total  and  immediate  repeal.  It  is  impossible  to 
glance  at  this  contest,  without  taking  some  notice 
of  the  strange  interference  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. Were  this  one  of  the  ordinary  differences 
between  a  father  and  a  sou,  we  should  pass  it  over 
without  comment ;  but  it  is  an  indecent  and  un- 
constitutional attempt  to  dictate  to  a  constituency. 
He  addressed  the  candidate  as  John  Gilpin  did  his 
horse : 

"  'Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 
You  shall  go  back  for  mine." 

Lord  Lincoln  will  not  go  back  ;  and  if  the  ducal 
letter  does  not  ensure  his  return,  there  is  neither 
spirit  nor  manly  dignity  in  the  constituency  of 
South  Nottingham. 
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•l^dlm^lM&b? Smith,  113,  Flcctstrcct.fand  may  * 

had  by  order  of  any  bookseller.  

VALUABLE  PRE8JSKTS  POM.  YOUNG  PH«ja 

miiE  CABINET  EDITION  OF    LODGE'S  POR- 

1  TRMT3  a  id  MEMOIRS  of  ILLUS  CRIOUS  PERSONAGES  of 
extent  Britato  c  ;.VrU  i.S  T«..  Hundred  and  Putty  Portrait.,  engraved 
oil  KtVcl    To  he  Sirteled  in  Port, -eight  Monthly  Numbers,  each  eou- 

^"pJ^tfa.nJ.IM*^  and  *dd  by  all 

Booksellers.  

Just  Puhliahetl,  price  6s.  6d. ,  cloth ,  {jilt  edge*, 

MRS  LOUDON'S  LADIES'  COMPANION  TO  THE 
FLOWER  GARDEN, 
lining  in  Alnhabctical  Arrangement  of  all  the  Ornamental  Plants  usually 
erovvii1,'> iV'ud' t  :    I  fhmhberiVs;  «ith  full  dilu  tions  for  their  culture. 
Third  Edition  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Laying  out  of  Flower  Gardens. 
Sn"'  Published  hv  William  Smith.  113,  Fleet-street. 


just  PublisnwRUemv  8vo,  iiriee  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  PHILOSOP&Y  OF.  TRADE,  or  Outlines  of  a 
Theory  of  Profits  and  Prices ;  including  an  Examination  of  the  Prin- 
ciples which  determine  the  Relative  Value  of  Com,  Labour,  and  Cur- 
rency llvPvTr.lCK.lAMF.sSTir.LlNO. 

Olivor'aud  lioyd,  Edinburgh ;  Sirapkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Loudon. 
l"mo,  price  3s.  6d  .,  half  bound,  i  New  Edition  of 

WATERSTON'S  MANUAL  OF  COMMERCE; 
being  a  Compendium  of  Mercantile  Tables,  British  and  Foreign 
Monies  Weights,  and  Measures,  and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Exchange. 
'  '  ■  This  Work  contains  very  complete  Reckoning  Tables,  from  1  *>!b  of 
a  penny  to  one  pound;  and  full  Tables  of  Compound  luterest  and  Life 
4,Vn..i»i-.- >--•••  •         '  led  to  th.s  Edition. 

liivei  and  B>  >.l  iidiuburgh  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  London. 

(fow  Heady,  and  may  be  had  .or  all  Booksellers,  3  vols,8vo.,  with  Por- 
traits of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  from  the  Originals,  by  Sir  Thomas  Law 
rence  and  Count  D'Orsiy,  and  a  Portrait  ofTippe.o  Sail), 

MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  TUB  MOST  NOBLE 

I VlC  HARD,  MARQUESS  WELLESLEY, 
V  K.P.  andK.G.,  D.C.L  ,&c., 

Successively  Governor-General  and  Captain-General  of  India  ;  British  Am- 
bassador in  Spain ;  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  „  „  ,  _  _  t 
Including  a  numerous  Collection  of  Letters  and  Documents  now  first 
published  from  original  MSS. 

By  Robert  Rocieiie  Pr.uu  r..  Esq. 
Richard  Bentley,  New  Builington-st  cct.   Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her 
Majesty.  


HOURS  OF  BUSINESS. 

rj'iHE  FAMILY  HERALD  contains  a  New  and  Com- 
JL  preliensive  View  of  this  universal  question,  shoeing  the  true  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  must  be  considered,  and  also  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
the  object  content  latcd.  The  whole  in  a  nutshell,  and  the  solution  may 
be  thoroughly  understood  in  two  minutes.  Everybody  should  read  it.  To 
he  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


rpHE  TOILET. — No  toilet  can  be  considered  complete 
1  without  a  careful  attention  to  that  department  whleh  so  materially 
■Scots  the  entire  coutour—  viz.,  the  hair,  which  both  III  quantity  and  qua- 
lity is  susceptible  of  most  material  alteration.  That  which  is  weak  can  be 
strengthened,  and  be  made  to  receive  a  most  beautiful  gloss,  by  artificial 
applications.  It  is  to  its  extraordinary  and  valuable  properties  in  these 
respects  that  is  due  the  character  of 

OLDKIDGU'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 
for  its  invigorating,  nutritious,  and  regenerating  qualities.  8s.  6d.,  (Is., 
and  lis.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  arc  genuine— Oldridge's  Balm,  1,  Wel- 
lington-street, the  second  house  from  the  Strand. 


National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 

Preparation. 

THE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  TusBaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  F. 
Tussamd,  the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  is  now  added  to  the  CoUcctiM. 
— BAZAAR,  Baker-street,  Portman-square, 
"This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis."— Times. 
Admittance,  Is. ;  Napoleon  Rooms,  Cd.  Open  from  11  till  4  ;  and  from 
7  till  10. 


LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 

CilEA-M  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inestimable  Cream  pos 
m-sros  all  the  *ood  qualities,  of  the  Finest  Naples  fconp,  without  t'jc  disagree 
itble  smell  insnparabk' from  that  article  in  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  white 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  on 
the  liioe,  and  emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  2s.  6d.,  3s.  (Jd.,&c. 
rerfanierR  to  her  Majesty,  12/rhree  Kinj?-couit,Xombard-stTeet,Irfmdoii. 
Manufacturers  of.  Combs  and  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
approved  principles. 


A BRONZED  SCROLL  FENDER  for  10s.  Orna- 
mental Iron  ditto,  3  feet,  4s.  Gd. ;  3  feet  G,  5b.  3d. ;  Chamber  Fire  Irons, 
Is.  8d.  per  set,  Parlour  ditto,  3s.  Gd. ;  Superior  ditto,  from  6s.  Gd.  Their 
Stock  also  consists  of  an  extensive  assortment  of  Drawing-room  Stoves, 
London-made  Dish  Covers,  Paper  and  Japan  Tea  Trays,  superior  Table  Cut- 
lery, Nickel  Silver  Wares,  and  every  description  of  Furnishing  Irnimion- 
gery,  every  article  of  which  is  marked  at  such  prices  that  will  fully  con- 
vince purchasers  of  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  cash  payments. 

lllon.van  and  John  Sum,  33ii,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  house.  Their 
Illustrated  Catalogue  may  be  had  gratis,  or  sent  per  post  free.  Esta- 
blished 1813. 

BERDOE'S  WATERPROOF  OVER-COATS,  and 
OUTSIDE  GARMENTS  of  all  kinds— guaranteed  to  exclude  any 
rain  whatever.  More  thauscven  year's  extensive  trial  of  these  well-known 
garments,  has  enabled  the  public'to  form  its  own  opinion  respecting  them  I 
what  that  is,  is  best  shown  by  their  established  and  constantly  extending 
sale,  and  the  numerous  competitors  their  success  has  produced,  some  of 
whom,  among  other  similar  attempts  to  mislead,  actually  attach  to  their 
garments  AV.  11  's  name  and  label.  General  price  from  Ids.  to  50s.  An  ex- 
tensive variety  kept  to  select  from,  or  made  to  order  at  a  day's  notioc.  All 
slop  and  inferior  goods  strictly  excluded.  V.  1IERDOE,  Tailor,  Over-Coat 
Milker,  and  Waterproofer,  «l,Cornhill  (north  side). 


In  a  few  days, 

THE     WESTMINSTER  REVIEW, 
No.  LXXXVIII.  for  MARCH. 
Contents 

1.  The  British  Soldier— Military  Training. 

2.  Historical  Romance. 

3.  Medical  Police. 

4.  Dalton. 

5.  Transfer  of  Landed  rropcrtv. 

B.  Affairs  of  New  Zealand,  with  Map. 

7.  Abolition  of  Protection— State  of  Parties. 

"With  other  Papers. 
•/  Bills  and  Advertisements  should  bo  forwarded  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
the  2-ith  hist. 

George  Luxfbrd,  1,  Whitefriars-strcet,  Fleet-street. 

Trice  Six  Shillings, 

COMPENSATION  to  the  PEOPLE   for  Aristocratic 
Food  Laws  and  Unfair  Taxation  ;  or  the  Influence  of  Aristocracies 
on  the  Condition  of  Nations.   By  J.  J.  MxciNTYnn,  Esq. 

London  :  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Price  One  Shilling ;  by  post,  One  and  Sixpence 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID.  Addressed  to 
the  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic.  By  It.  J.  Cci.vErwEi.i.,M.D.,Membcrof 
the  Roval  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  Sherwood,  23,  Paternoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Ai  undcl-street,  Strand. 


riMIE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— 

_I_  The  high  estimate  formed  by  the  public  during  the  ten  years  RIF- 
PON  and  BURTON'S  chemically  purified  material  has  been  before  it  (made 
into  every  useful  and  ornamental  article  usually  made  in  silver,  possi  ssing. 
us  it  does,  the  characteristic  purity  and  durability  of  silver;,  has  called  into 
existence  the  deleterious  esmpuumls  of  "  Albata  Plate."  "  Berlin  Silver," 
and  other  so  called  substitutes;  they  are  at  best  but  bail  imitations  of  the 
genuine  articles  manufactured,  with"  the  view  of  satisfying  the  purchaser, 
by  Kipponand  Burton,  and  suld  only  by  them. 

Fiddle        Threaded  King's 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  fullsiac,  per  Pattern.        Pattern.  Pattern. 

dozen  12s.  Od.         2t(s.  Od.  30s.  Od. 

Dessert  ditto  and  ditto.      ditto       -     10s.  Od.         21s.  Od.  2os.  Od. 

Tea  ditto  and  ditto,          d-tto       -      5s.  Od.        lis.  Od.  12s.  Od. 

Cravy  ditto  3s.  Od.  Gs.  Od.  7s.  Od. 

Detailed  Catalogues,  with  engravings,  nsvi'cll  as  of  every  ironmongery 
article,  sent  (per  post) free. 

RireoN  &  Burton's  Stock  of  General  Furnishing  Ironmongery  is  lite- 
rally the  largest  in  the  world.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  any  lan- 
guage which  will  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  its  variety  and  extent: 
thev  therefore  invite  purchasers  to  call  and  uispect  it.— Kipponand  Burton, 
39,  Oxford-street  (comer  of  Newman-street).  Established  in  W ells  St.,  1820. 

OUTFITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  and  the  COLO- 
NIES. Parties  leavins  England  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
purchase  their  Outfits  at  E.  J.  MONNERY  and  CO.'S,  1C5,  Fcnchurch-strect, 
City,  where  a  large  assortment  of  Shirts,  Clothing,  Hosiery,  Gauze-Merino 
Under  Shirts,  ,v.e.,  adapted  for  each  particular  colony,  as  well  as  for  the  voy- 
,age,  is  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  at  prices  far  more  reasonable  than 
'usually  charged  for  the  same  articles. 

Bedding,  Military  Accoutrements,  Cabin  and  Camp  Furniture  of  every 
description.   Lists,"  with  Prices  affixed,  forwarded  by  post. 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD— 
As  real  goodness  is  not  helped  by  praise,  nor  injured  by  reproach,  so 
the  BLACK  TEA,  at  4s.  Gd.  per  lb,  sold  by  DAKIN  and  COMPANY,  owce 
its  popularity  solely  to  its  Intrinsic  excellence. 

Orders  from  the  country  forwarded  Carriage  Free. 


Just  published,  price  ls.vJtbe  ^oifMi  Station  (translated  from  the  Nine- 
"  ATION  .DEi'TRO'i  ED  ;'   or  Exposition  of1 

'  naturairsmiple,  agreeable,  and  infallible  means,  not  only  of  over- 
coming, but  also  of  completely  destroying  habitual  Constipation,  without 
using  either  purgatives  or  auv  artificial  means  whatever  (discovery  re- 
cently made  in  France  by  M.'Warton),  followedhynunierouscertiHcai.es 
from  eminent  physician's  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Free  by^ 
post.  Is.  Gd. 

Sold  by  James  Youcns  and  Co.,  Tea-dealers,  45,  Ludgatc-lull,  Londoa  ; 
and  by  all  Booksellors  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Library,  19,  Holies-street. 

BULL'S  NEW  SYSTEM  FOR  FAMILIES  AND 
BOOK  SOCIETIES. 
Runilies  paying  £GGs.  the  year  have  all  the  New  and  Standard  'Works 
they  order;  twelve  volumes  at  a  time  in  town,  or  twenty-four  in  the 
country  ;  Catalogues  and  Boxes,  free  of  expense,  and  Two  Guineas' -worth 
of  the  New  Books  to  keep,  af  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  New  Post  Catalogues,  with  full  particulars,  sent  grat's  and  post  free, 
on  application  to  Mr.  Bull,  Librarian,  li>,  Holies-street,  Cavendish-square. 
London. 

E  W  S  P  A  P  E  R  S.  —  The  Times,    Herald,  Post, 

Chronicle,  and  Daily  News,  forwarded  to  all  parts  by  the  morning 
mails  at  5d.  each,  or  £1  12s.  Cd.  per  quarter,  and  by  the  same  day's  evening 
mails  at  4d.  each,  or  £1  5*.  per  quarter.  All  the  other  London 
Newspaper*  and  stamped  publicationsattheir  published  prices.  Particu- 
larly clean  eopie*,  and  strict  reffulnritv,  may  be  depended  on.  Orders  re- 
ceived by  JOSEPH  LEE,  News  Agent,  2,  Star-aUey,  Pejichureh- street. 

SELLING  OFr  CAKPETS. 

LUCK,  KENT,  ami  GUMMING,  beg  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  as  well  as  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they 
hnye  removed  thrir  business  from  Carpenter's  Hall,  London  Wall,  to  their 
long  established  Warehouse,  1,  REGENT- STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACJS, 
opposite  Howell  and  James's,  and  to  98,  HATTON  GARDEN^  HOLBORN, 
where  they  tru.st  that  Patronage  will  be  continued  which  they  have  en- 
joyed for  upwards  of  a  century.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  large  stock, 
of  BRUSSELS,  KIDDERMINSTER,  aud  other  Carpeting,  to  be  sold  at  a 
Groat  Reduction.  In  addition  to  Carpeting,  they  have  at  their  West  End 
Establishment,  a  large  Stock  of  Chintzes,  Damasks,  Tabourets,  &c.  &c.,well 
worthy  of  attention.  A  splendid  Carpet,  of  British  manufacture,  20-3  by 
1H,  with  a  centre  and  border,  at_less  than  cost  price. 

"an r7s   d  0  ub  l  y-  r  egistered  stulos 

17  COFFEE-POT. — The  strictly  scientific  construction  of  this  article 
involves  two  simple  processes,  which,  by  their  rapid  and  certain  action, 
dceurc  a  run  ef  rich,  boiling,  aromatic,  and  brilliant  coffee  within  five 
minutes.  When  the  interior  cylinder  is  first  filled  with  boiling  water,  the 
(.•jtiw  drives  out  all  the  cold  airfr«m  the  body,  into  which  the  extract  in- 
stantly follows.  When  the  cylinder  is  filled,  the  second,  time,  and  is  raised 
it*  the  top  of  ti.e  pot,  the  tall  column  of  small  diameter  is,  by  a  well-known 
law  of  pneutnatiCB,  instantly  emptied  into  the  pot  below,  and  the  coffee  is 
a{  once  ready  t'*'r  i&ty 

Oxoboe  and  John  Dean*  e,  Opening  to  the  Monument,  16,  King  William - 
■street,  London-bridge. 

OTOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRACTION 

KJ  of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently  and  effectually 
removed  ,in  Youth  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  by  the  occasional  use  of  the 
Imprevcl  Elastic  (  best  Expander,  which  is  light,  simple  easily  employed, 
outwardly  or  invisibly,  without  any  uncomfortable  restraint,  or  impediment 
Vt  exercine.  Kent  per  post,  by  Mr.  A.  fyKYOIfj  Hole  Manufacturer  and 
Proprietor,  40,  Tu vl*to<  k-Mreet,  Covent  Garden,  London,  or  full  parUcu 
)u»  c  n  receiving  a  postage  Btflmp. 


THE  ATRAPILATOHY,  or  UQUJD  HAIR  DYE; 
the  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colour*,  and  does  not  require 
re-doiug  but  as  the  hair  grows,  as  it  never  fades  or  acquires  that  unnatural 
red  or  purple  tint  common  to  all  other  dyes.  ROSS  and  SONS  rnn,  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  recommend  the  a  hove  dye  as  infallible,  if  done  at 
their  establishment ;  and  lad!  B  Or  gentlemen  requiring  it  are  requested  to 
bring  u  friend  or  Kervaut  with  them,  to  see  how  It  Is  iwed,  which  will  ena- 
ble them  to  do  it  afterwards  without  chance  of  failure,  Several  Private 
apartments  devoted  entirely  to  the  above  purpose,  and,  some  of  their  esta- 
l.llHhmeiit  having  used  It,  the  effect  produced  can  be  at  once  seen.  They 
think  it  necessary  to  add  that,  by  attending  strictly  to  the  Instructions  given 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  pnrmns  have  succeeded  equally  well 
without  coming  to  them. 

Address  Roys  and  Sons,  119  and  120,  Blnhopngatc- street,  the  celebrated 
Femiauiert,  Perfumera,  Haircut  tern,  nud  Muhdyers.  N..B.  I'm  lies  utteiidcd 
*l  their  own  rwUvum,  wliutevcr  the  dUtuucv. 


Coiftf  -  BRITISH  BUILDmr^r?jr<INVEST- 

^  ME  NT  COMPANY. 

Enrolled  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  (J  and  7  AVm  IV.,  cap.  32. 
Passed  for  the  Encouragement  and  Protection  of  Building  Societies,  and 
established  on  Macarthur's  Simplified  and  Improved  Plan. 
Monthly  Subscription,  It's,  per  Share. 

No  Redemption  Fee. 
Office,  3,  Ivv-I«ine,  St.  Paul's,  London. 
'Hours,  10  till  4. 

The  FIRST  SUBSCRIPTION  will  be  due  in  March,  lftlG,  and  will  be  re- 
ceived each  month,  on  the 
First  Friday,  at  the  British  Schools,  Denmark-terrace,  Pentonville ; 
Second  Friday,  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  Exeter-street,  Sloano-str  eet 

Chelsea, ; 

Third  Friday,  at  the  Educational  Institute,  131,  Blackfriar's-road,  the 
Obelisk  ; 

Fourth  Friday,  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  Henry  street,  Portland  Town ; 
From  7  to  !)  in  the  Evening. 
Directors. 

Mr  William  Farmer,  Chairman.    Mr.  Thos.  Sheppard,  Depnty-Chairm  an 
W.  Anderson,  M.R.C.S.,  I'i,  Chadwell -street,  Myddleton-square 
W.  H.  Best,  11,  Gros  yen  or- square 

W.  Farmer,  20,  charlotte-terrace, Eamsburj-road, Islington 
John  Finch,  67,  West-street.  Smithfield 
"William  Handle y,  58,  Chiswell-strcet,  City 
John  T.  Hind,  32,  Cannon -street -road 
Alexander  McGlashan,  10,  Long  Acre. 
Stephen  Nicholas,!),  Brewer-street, Clerkenwell. 
Thomas  Sheppard,  5,  Gaiusford-placc,  Barnsbury-road,  Islington 
\      James  Stale v,  Sun  Row,  Tibberton -square 

Thomas  Swift,  2,  Upper  Ashley-street,  GoswcU-street 
Henry  Underbill, Cross-street,  Hatton-garden 

TRUSTEES.. 

William  Anderson,  M.R  C  S.,  12,  Cliadwcll  street,  Myddleton-square. 
William  Farmer,  2ft,  Charlotte-terrace,  Barnsbury-road,  Islington. 
James  Stuley,  Tlbberton  -square,  Islington. 
Thomas  Sheppard,  5,  Gaiusford-place,  Barnsbury-road. 

AUDITORS. 

One  Gentleman,  appointed  by  the  Directors,  with  two  appointed  by  the 

Shareholders. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Ma< 


rthur. 


Mr.  William  Kandley,  58,  Chiswell-strect,  City 


SURVEYOR. 

F.  Mortimer  Spearman,  Esq.,  77,  Old  Broad-street,  City 

H.VNKEH  s. 

Commercial  Bank  of  London,  Lothhury 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  Madox  and  Wyatt,  30,  Ciemcnt's-lane,  Lombard -street.  M.  Lewis, 
Esq.,  16,  Wilmington -square. 

SECRER IHY 

Mr.  R.  Jessurun. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Second  British  Building  and 
Investment  Company,  3,  Ivy-lane,  St.  Paul's,  London. 

The  British  Building  and  Investment  Company  was  commenced  on  the 
4th  September,  1845,  in  five  months  enrolled  l.",uu "Shareholders,  issued  2sno 
Shares,  and  advanced  about £6000  to  its  Shareholders  for  the  purchase  of 
property.  Such  success  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Building  Societies. 

A  Public  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Temperance  Hall ,  Henry-street, 
Portland  Town,  on  Friday  Evening,  27th  Feb.,  1WG,  at  8  o'clock,  exact  time, 

to  enrol  shareholders  and  answer  Inquiries. 

At  a  Public  Meeting, at  which  upwards  of  1100  persons  were  present,  held 
at  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  Tuesday,  17th  Feb.,  I81C,  Mr.  W. 
Farmer,  in  the  chair,  the  folk)  wing  Resolutions  were  carried  unanimously  : 

Moved  by  Mr,  Beat,  seconded  by  Mr  Lovejov,— That  this  meeting  highly 
approves  of  the  plan  on  which  the  Second  British  Building  and  Investment 
Company  is  established  ;  and  cordially  i  eeom mends  it  to  the  public  as  beinjr 
based  on  equal  justice  to  all,  and  providing  for  the  members,  desirous  of 
purchasing  property ,  the  greatest  advantages  consistent  with  security  to 
the  whole  body  of  members. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas,— That  this  meeting 
considers  the  conduct  of  file  Directors,  in  waiving  their  right  to  receive 
or  claim  any  advance  from  the  Company  during  the  first  12  months,  us 
highly  honourable,  and  deserving  of  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  meeting. 

"\Vchi(!d  Maeai  ihur's  Plan  for  forming  Building  Societies  to  bo  a  de- 
rided improvement."— Weekly  Dispatch. 

"He  lias  really  simplified  and  improved  the  plan  on  which  Building 
Societies  are  conducted."— Temperance  Intelligencer. 

The  Prospectus  may  he  obtained, gratis,  of  any  of  the  Directors,  and  at 
the  Sussex  italt,  52,  Leadenhall  street, CUv,  Coffee  I  looms,  Exeter  street, 
Sloano-et'-cetj  Coffee  Rooms,  llenry-xlrcet,  Portland  Town;  the  Mcchn 
nlc's  Institution,  Gt  Carlisle-street,  Portman-market ;  C.  Wltcomb,  121, 
Leadenhitll-street.  W.  Parkins,  11,  Ilanw  av-sireet,  Oxford  street ;  J.  II. 
Stnrlc,  Hid,  High  Hnlbnrn  ;  O.  Anderson,  IN,  St.  Mary  Axe.  City  ;  or  at  the 

Office  of  the  Company,  S,  Ivy-lane,  St.  Paui'S|trom.  lo  to  i  o'clock,  where 
also  the  Rules,  price  9u<j  amy  be  obtained. 


A COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER  is  open  to  n  COM- 
MISSION for  the  WEST  of  ENGLAND— he  takes  nearly  every 
town  between  London  and  Penzance  twice  a-jcar,  by  horse  and  chaise, 
and  represents  an  old  established  Finn  in  the  City,  for  whom  he  has  tra- 
velled some  5  or  G  years.  Will  start  his  next  journey  in  about  a  fortnight. 
Address  X.  Y.  G.,  12,  Three  King  -court,  Lombard  steeet,  City. 


T>OOT  AND  SHOE  BUSINESS  TO  BE  DISPOSED 

I  9  OF.— Coming-in  about  £50.  In  a  healthy  situation,  with  large 
garden,  near  Islington.  A  spacious  house,  with  handsome  shop  front, 
well  fitted;  doing  a  sterling  business  capable  of  much  improvement. 
Rent,  £40.   LetotF,  £15  12s.  Od.   For  particulars  apply  to  T.  Silvester,  at 

Mr.  Bacon's,  Confectioner,  1ft,  Cambridge- road,  near  Mile  Knd-road. 


T>     E  D 

JL>  Mixed,  per  lb. 
Grey  Goose, 


E     A     T     H     E     R  S.— 

-  Is.  Od.  I  licst  Foreign  Grey  Goose  2s.  Oil. 

-  Is.  4ll.    Host  IrUli  White  Ooos  ,  it.  Cd. 
la.  8d.  |  Best  Dantzic         -  3s.  Od, 


]<  I ltm  CIIUO      -  is.  <hi.  I  "  i  I  miii/ii  -  38. 

HEAL  and  BOX,  19r,  (opposite  the  Chapel),  Tottenham  Court  Ilond. 


THENDEKS,  STOVES,  and  FIKE-1RONS.  —  JWlit 

I  steel  fenders,  to  4  feet,  from  30s  each  ;  rich  bronzed  scroll  do 
with  steel  bar,  10s  (id  ;  iron  fenders,  3  feet,  4s  Oil ;  wrought  iron  kitrheii 
fenders,  :)  feet,  4s  Gd ;  bright  register  stoves,  with  bronzed  ornaments 
and  two  sets  ofhars.from  958;  bed-room  register  stoves,  2  feet,  IDs:  fire- 
irons  for  chambers  Is  Od  per  set;  handsome  do.,  with  cut  heads,  Cs  cd- 
The  money  returned  for  every  article  not  approved  of.  Detailed  cata- 
logues, with  engravings,  scot  (per  post)  free. 

Uippon  and  Km'toii'x  Kl"fk  ul  General  il'urnishing  Ironmongery  is  lite- 
rally the  largest  in  the  World.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  any  lan- 
guage which  will  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  its  variety  and  extent - 
they  therefore  invite  purchasers  to  call  and  inspect  it.— 39,  Oxford-street 
(corner  of  Newman-street).    Established  in  Wclln-strect.lBSO. 


JONES'S  £i.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  rdnutc  per  week,  are  selling 
t  the  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somersct-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  Of  an  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Fost-offlcc  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  bo  sent  free  to  any  part  ef  the  kingdom,  ltoad  Jonca's  "Sketch  of 
Watch  Work."  sent  free  for  a  2d.  stamp 

POLISH  YOUR  PIANOFORTES,  YOUR  CABINET 
AND   FRENCH -POLISHED   FUltNITUItE    "WITH  ADAM'S 
PATENTED  COMPOSITION. 

Indispensable  to  the  house  of  ovcry  Englishwoman  should  be  this  inva- 
luable preparation.  Eulogy  on  its  many  excellent  qualities  is  now  unne- 
cessary ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  with  a  tithe  of  the  usual  labour,  French- 
polished  Furniture,  Papier  Macho,  Japanned  Goods, &c  ,  arc  cleaned  and 
restored  to  their  original  brilliancy,  and  a  polish  canal  to  French  quickly 
imparted  to  all  other  descriptions  of  Furniture.  The  enormous  sale  of 
this  article  in  all  parts  oftbe  world, sufllciently  proves  its  merits.  Sold  in 
bottles  at  Is.  2d.,  and  2s.  each,  by  the  proprietors.  Warner,  Brothers,  22. 
Clipstonc-strect,  Fitzroy-sqnaro, London,  and  l'ortaboilo  ,  Sheffield  ; Fisher 
and  Co.,  upholsterers.  Finsbury-square ;  Wilcoxon  and  Co..  Monumcnt- 
yard ;  Barclay  and  Sons,  Farringdon-street :  Edwards,  HI.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, aud  bv  most  Oilmen.  Varnishing  ironmongers,  Chemists,  and  Up- 
holsterers In  the  United  Kingdom. 

TDOWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE. 

XV  A  White  Powder  for  the  Teeth , 

compounded  of  the  Choicest  and  most  Eccherche  Ingredients  of  the 
Oriental  Herbal ;  the  leading  requisites  of  cleanliness  and  eillcacy  being 
present  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  It.  bestows  on  the  teeth  a  pearl  like 
whiteness  nnd  frees  them  from  tartar;  imparts  to  the  gums  n  healthvfirm  • 
ncss,  and  to  the  breath  a  grateful  sweetness  and  perfume.  Price '2s.  Sd. 
per  box. 

CAUTION. — To  protes  t  the  publie  from  Fraud,  the  Hon.  Commissioners 
of  Stamps  have  directed  the  Proprietor  s  Name  aud  Addicss  to  be  engraved 
on  the  Government  Stamp  thus— 

"A.  ROWLAND  and  SON,  20,  Hntton  Garden," 
Which  is  affixed  on  ench  box. 
Sold  by  them  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
All  other  Odontos  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS! 


\\THAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  MOSES'  CLOTH  ? 

Y  f  1  think  this  cloth  is  woven  well— 

Such  cloth  is  certain  to  excel. 

'Tis  sound  and  stout ;  norenn  I  trace 

A  single  blemish  in  its  face. 

With  cloth  so  choice, a/ul  cloth  so  strong. 

No  wonder  that  the  dress  wears  long 
WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  MOSES'  STYLE f 

I  think  it's  elegantly  neat; 

1  think  it's  matchless  and  complete: 

I  think  it  beautifully  chaste; 

I  think  it  shows  the  cutter's  taste ; 

I  wonder  not  that  thousands  snUto  4,|ijliftewr»ii  t  , 

Approvingly  on  scuh  a  stvio 
WHAT  DO  YOU  Til  !)•';<  OF  MOSES'  MAKE 

I'm  led  to  think,  from  what  I  ken, 

That  *hcy  employ  the  beat  of  men. 

No  slighting  faults  arc  found  to  lurk 

In  any  portion  of  the  work. 

In  fact,  you  need  not  ask  tno  whether 

The  clothes  are  rightiv  put  together. 
WHAT  DO  Y'OU  THINK  OF  MOSES'  FIT? 

What  do  I  think  of  MOSES'  fit  ? 

I  think  it  truly  exquisite. 

I  really  always  view  with  pleasure 

The  skilful  way  they  use  their  measare. 

They  have  an  admirable  tact 

In  making  vou  a  fit  exact. 
WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  MOSES1  PRICES  ; 

I  tell  you  what— I  can  but  wonder 

To  find  their  prices  so  much  under. 

To  sec  the  garments  they  supply, 

Wrc  might  suppose  they  'd  charge  as  high — 

Hut  no — their  list  of  prices  show 

They  sell  r.stonlshinglv  low. 

LIST  OF  PRICES. 

HEADS  MAOE.  £    S.  d 

Beaver  Taslionis         ■  .  .  .  .078 

Chesterfields  or  Codringtons  .  .  0  10  6 
D'Orsay's,  Athol's,  Pembroke,  and  every  description  of  wintercoats  1  5  0 

lioy's  w  inter  coats  in  every  style  .  .      from   0  8  6 

Winter  trousers,  lined  .  ,  .  .  .04* 

Doeskin          .          .  .  .  .  .  .  o  10  ft 

Dress  Coats,  edged       .  .  .  „  .  .10  0. 

Frock  ditto                .  .  .  .  .  i  5  a. 

Roll  collar  Vests          .  .  .  .  .  .010. 

Double  breasted  ditto   .  .  .  .  ,  .026 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .  .  .  .  .  0  IS  » 

Boy's  winter  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .030 

Boy's  winter  Vests       .  .  .  .  ,  .16, 

MADE  TO  MEASURE. 

Winter  Coats  in  every  style  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed       .  1  6  c 
Milled  C'oth  Great  Coats,  velvet  collar  and  cufia  .  .  1  12  0. 

Tweed  Wrappers  .  .  .  •  .  .  0  18  6 

Ditto  Trousers  .  .  ,  .  .  .  0  8  S 

Winter  Trousers,  in  all  the  new  patterns  .  .  .0128 

D«eskin  Trousers         .  .  .  .  .  .  0  10  6 

Best,  or  Dress  Trousers  .  .  •  .  .ISO 

Dress  Coats      .  .  .  .  .  .  .   1  12  0 

Ditto,  best  qual  ty  made  .  .  .  .  .2150 

Frock  Coats     .  .  .  .  .  .  1  13  0 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .330 

Cashmere  Vests  .  .  \  .  .  .066 

Satin,  plain  or  fancy    .  .  .  .  ,  .  0  12  6 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits    .  .  .  .  .16  0 

Boy's  Great  Coats        .  .  .  .  .  .  0  14  o 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "Habiliment  Hall,"  with  full  directions  for 
self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  bad  at  five  minutes'  notice,  nt  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  from  1  16  0 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers  .  .     from  0  18  0 

IsironTANT.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  approved  of,  ex* 
changed,  or  the  money  returned. 

Observe.  E.MOSES  and  SON.  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  154,  Minorics,  and  86,  Aid- 
gate,  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

Caution.  E.  Moses  and  Son  arc  obliged  to  guard  the  public  against 
imposition,  having  learned  that  the  untradesmanlike  falsehood  of  being 
connected  with  thein,or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  iu 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
with  any  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  London  ;  and  those  who  do  desire 
genuine  Cheap  Clothing  should  i  to  prevent  disappointment,  Ac.)  eoB  or  sond 
to  154,  Minorics,  or  8G,  Aldgato,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  tins  KstaMishmrnt  from  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  is  resulted  till  twelve  o'clock. 


'-:ye  For  remainder  of  News  sre  SUPPLEMENT. 

Printed  at  the  Whitcfrlars  Printing-office,  liouverle  street,  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  Whitcfrinrs,  in  the  Citv  of  London,  by  John  Gadsoy,  printer,  of 
Number  7,  Ridgniinint-placc,  Hanipstcad-roacl.  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairfield  place,  cheethnm-hill-road,  iu  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  nnd  published  at  NUlu- 
orrU7,  licet  street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-  West,  in  the  city 
of  London,  by  Aiibaham  Waiter  PciittoD,  ol  ^vuul)«r  07,  i'l«et-6li'«ni 
aloiesoid  -  Saturday,  February  21, 184.0, 
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No.  126.— 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 


THE  CORN  LAW  DEBATE. 


THE  ADJOURNED  DEBATE— FRIDAY. 

The  adjourned  debate  on  the  question  that  the  house  do 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply  to  consider  the 
Customs  and  Corn  Importation  Acts  was  commenced  on 
Friday  evening  by 

Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who  rose  with  inexpressible  paiu 
to  oppose  the  proposition  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  protection  and  against  the  ex- 
tinction of  restrictive  duties.  After  explaining  the  grounds 
on  which  he  thought  that  agriculture  was  entitled  to  protec- 
tion, he  proceeded  to  make  several  practical  observations  on 
the  injurious  bearings  of  the  present  scheme  upon  those 
great  colonial  interests  which  were  not  represented  in  that 
house,  and  which  were  not  in  general  well  understood  by 
the  country.  The  abolition  of  protecting  duties  extinguished 
the  Canada  Corn  Bill,  which  was  a  solemn  compact  between 
the  Imperial  and  Canadian  Legislature,  and  destroyed  all  the 
flattering  hopes  which  that  bill  was  intended  to  foster.  It 
also  involved  the  abolition  of  discriminating  duties ;  and 
from  the  moment  when  discriminating  duties  were  abro- 
gated, our  colonies,  so  far  as  commercial  purposes  were  con- 
cerned, became  free  and  independent  states.  There  would 
arise  the  question — "Of  what  use  were  our  colonies  ?"  and 
to  that  question  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer.  He  concluded  by  quoting  several  extracts  from  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  for  the  purpose  of  proving — first, 
that  that  great  statesman  was  not  an  advocate  of  Free  Trade 
properly  so  called ;  secondly,  that  he  was  the  strenuous  sup- 
porter of  protection  to  agriculture ;  and,  lastly,  that  he 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  give  protec- 
tion to  our  colonies  if  we  wished  to  maintain  our  maritime 
ascendancy. 

Viscount  Villiers  observed  that  the  events  of  the  last 
three  years  had  caused  him  to  change  his  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  protection,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  this 
measure  would  tend  to  increase  the  prosperity  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Mr.  F.  Scott  described  the  stunning  effect  produced  on 
his  mind  by  the  sudden  desertion  of  all  his  former  principles 
and  pledges  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  the  pain  and  reluctance  with 
which  he  now  came  forward  to  give  the  most  decided  oppo 
sition  to  his  new  commercial  plans.  He  would  not  ransack 
Hansard  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  between  the  past 
and  present  speeches  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  his  colleagues ;  he 
would  confine  himself  to  contrasting  the  various  and  contra- 
dictory statements  which  tbey  had  made  in  their  speeches 
dnring  the  last  three  weeks,  in  order  to  show  the  shifts  to 
which  men  were  driven  when  they  brought  forward  measures 
for  which  there  was  no  sound  justification.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman then  amused  the  house  by  reading  a  curious  series 
of  contradictions  which  he  had  detected  in  the  speeches  of 
Sir  R.  Peel,  Sir  J.  Graham,  and  Mr.  S.  Herbert,  delivered 
between  the  26th  of  January  and  the  Oth  of  February,  1848. 
Those  contradictions  were  proofs  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
great  men  were  plunged  when  they  abandoned  principle,  and 
entered  upon  a  crooked  and  devious  course  of  policy.  He 
called  upon  the  house  to  consider  what  the  feelings  of  the 
party  with  which  he  was  connected  must  be  towards  Sir  R. 
Peel,  by  reflecting  upon  the  tenor  and  alarm  which  had 
seized  a  friend  of  his,  who  baring  tried  an  action  in  the  pro 
vinces,  and  having  then  argued  the  merits  of  it  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  having  afterwards  removed  it  to  the  court  of 
last  resort,  the  House  of  Lords,  found  that  his  leading 
counsel — the  very  man  who  had  supported  his  claims  in  every 
previous  stage  of  the  cause — had  not  only  thrown  up 
his  brief,  but  had  actually  taken  one  from  his  adversary. 
His  friend  had  then  applied  to  the  King's  counsel, 
and  to  the  junior  counsel,  whom  he  had  formerly  em- 
ployed, in  the  hope  that  they  would  have  no  scruple 
to  undertake  his  cause.  But  no — they  refused — for 
they  said  that  it  was  their  duty  to  follow  their  leader.  No- 
ticing the  assertion  that  this  project  was  wide  and  bold  and 
comprehensive,  he  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it  would  be  as 
wise  as  it  was  wide,  as  politic  as  it  was  bold,  as  successful  as 
it  was  comprehensive.  He  considered  that  it  would  be  "  a 
heavy  blow  and  severe  discouragement "  to  agriculture — that 
it  would  diminish  our  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life 
— that  it  would  drive  bullion  out  of  the  country  for  the  pur- 
chase of  grain — that  it  would  increase  grievously  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  price — and  that  it  would  diminish  the  supply 
of  food  for  our  labouring  population.  Whilst  he  was  pro- 
ceeding in  his  denunciations  of  the  measure 

Sir  Robert  Peel  asked  Mr.  Scott  for  whom  was  he  re- 
tained? 

Mr.  F.  Scott  (apparently  bursting  with  indignation.)— 
For  whom  am  I  retained  ?  Who  am  I  counsel  for  ?  I  am 
counsel  for  no  man,  no  party,  and  no  sect.  I  was  proud  to 
follow  the  party  of  the  constitution  when  the  right  honour- 
able baronet  hoisted  the  banner  of  it;  but  now  that  he  fights 
under  a  different  flag,  I  am  left  to  myself,  and  must  act  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience  and  my  own 
judgment.  The  hon.  gentleman,  after  apologising  for  the 
warmth  into  which  he  was  betrayed,  delivered  a  long  invec- 
tive against  Free  Trade,  which  he  described  as  sense  in  the 
abstract,  and  nonsense  in  the  reality,  and  as  a  fantastic  cob- 
web sparkling  like  a  dew  drop  in  the  sun.  With  our  taxation 
it  was  impossible.  With  our  debt  of  800,000,000/.,  we  had 
no  more  right  to  call  on  this  country  to  euter  into  competi- 
tion with  countries  comparatively  untaxed,  than  we  had  to 
ask  a  man  with  a  hundredweight  on  his  back  to  enter  into 
the  lists  with  an  opponent  perfectly  unencumbered.  Besides, 
the  appearance  of  the  political  atmosplicre  in  the  Ea°t,  and 
still  more  in  the  West,  was  not  such  ns  to  encourage  us  to 
make  at  present  the  rash  and  perilous  experiment  whicli 
was  now  recommended— an  experiment  which,  he  contended, 
would  produce  the  loss  of  Canada  and  all  our  other  colonies. 
He  concluded  with  a  long  and  declamatory  philippic  against 
her  Majesty's  Ministers,  who,  with  Free  Trade  on  their  lips 
but  not  in  their  hearts,  were  uow  venturing  upon  a  grinding, 


bone-crushing  experiment,  which  would  consign  not  only  all 
the  agricultural  labourers,  but  all  the  other  industrious  arti- 
sans of  the  kingdom  also,  to  one  unsparing  and  undiscri- 
minating  ruin. 

Mr.  Ward  said  that  the  hon.  member  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed the  house  was  a  speaker  whom  it  was  very  difficult 
to  follow.  He  was  difficult  only  in  one  sense, — and  the  dif- 
ficulty arose  chiefly  from  the  variety  of  topics  which  his 
speech  embraced.  The  hon.  gentleman  announced  himself 
as  counsel  for  the  whole  British  empire,  but  the  course  of 
his  speech  seemed  to  carry  him  all  over  the  world.  As  to 
his  arguments,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
them, — or  rather  there  was  no  necessity  for  replying  to  them, 
for  one-half  of  the  hon.  member's  speech  completely  disposed 
of  the  other.  Every  proposition  of  his  was  demolished  by 
the  next  whjch  he  enunciated  (hear,  hear,  and  No,  no). 
Did  hon.  members  who  cried  "No,  no,"  attend  to  the  speech 
which  had  just  been  delivered?  Did  they  observe  how  the 
hon.  member  attacked  the  Government,  and  did  they  not  at 
the  same  time  remember  that  that  same  hon.  member  had, 
until  just  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  supported  every 
one  of  the  measures  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  ?  The  hon. 
member  who  spoke  last  supported  the  Canada  Corn  Bill ;  he 
supported  the  measures  of  1842,  including  the  new  tariff, 
and  now  he  talked  of  their  disastrous  results  as  regarded  our 
hardware  and  cutlery.  The  speech  just  delivered  was  filled 
with  complaints  of  the  measures  of  the  last  three  years,  and 
up  to  the  last  three  months  the  hon.  member  himself  had 
supported  every  one  of  those  measures.  Then  he  told  the 
house  that  the  mat  ter  of  Free  Trade  was  a  question  of  degree, 
and  almost  in  the  same  breath  he  informed  them  that  it 
struck  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  constitution.  Looking' 
then,  at  the  way  in  which  one  part  of  the  hon.  member's 
speech  answered  another,  it  might  well  be  inquired  what 
gave  him  a  right  to  take  offence  when  asked  for  which  party 
he  was  retained ;  and  what  right  had  he  to  apply  the  remark 
to  Ministers  that  public  men  had  great  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter when  they  took  a  devious  course  ?  Surely  for  a  long  time 
past  the  present  Ministers  of  the  Crown  had  been  taking  a 
most  direct  course.  No  one  who  had  sat  opposite  to  the  right 
hon.  baronet  and  had  seen  the  progress  he  had  made  in  the 
adoption  cf  principles  of  his  opponents,  could  have  doubted 
that  he  must  in  the  end  have  come  to  the  same  conclusions 
with  them ;  and  those  who  supported  him  in  the  year  1842 
had  no  right  to  turn  round  upon  and  to  condemn  him  for 
results  which  they  had  rendered  irresistible.  What  did  they 
do  in  1842  ?  They  were  a  greatpavty,  they  had  an  unassailable 
majority  in  that  house  (cheers)  ;  they  had  the  game  in  their 
own  hands;  there  had  been  an  appeal  to  the  country  on  the 
question  of  protection  to  native  industry  (hear,  hear) ;  they 
had  beaten  their  opponents.  What  was  the  first  step  taken  ? 
Concession  was  made ;  with  all  the  responsibilities  of  power, 
the  right  hon.  baronet  yielded  to  what  he  now  called  the 
force  of  reason  and  of  truth,  as  he  only  now  yielded  because 
it  was  reason  and  it  was  truth.  After  the  admission  of  the 
principle,  the  only  question  was  one  of  degree — where  they 
should  stop.  In  dealing  with  the  tariff,  how  did  the  hon. 
gentleman  deal  with  those  interests  with  which  they  had 
been  connected  in  1841,  with  which  they  had  so  recently 
entered  into  a  holy  alliance  ?  They  sacrificed  them.  And 
if  they  were  reduced  to  what  they  themselves  admitted  to  be 
almost  a  hopeless  condition — if  defeat  were  staring  them  in 
the  face — (cheers  from  Mr.  Ferrand) ;  the  hon.  member  for 
Knaresborough  cheered  that  expression ;  what  did  he  do  in 
the  West  Riding  (loud  cheers)  ?  On  the  very  first  night 
after  the  opening  statement  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  it  was 
a  notorious  fact,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  in  that  house,  with 
some  foolishness,  and  much  good  nature,  subscribed  2000/. 
to  enable  the  hon.  member  to  fight  the  West  Riding  elec- 
tion. ("  That  is  not  true,"  from  Mr.  Ferrand.)  The  hon. 
member  published  a  very  able  letter  ("hear,  hear,"  from 
Mr.  Ferrand,  and  much  cheering),  and  he  so  completely 
succeeded  in  what  he  (Mr.  Ward)  believed  to  be  his  peculiar 
mission,  of  creating  hostile  feelings  between  the  masters  and 
the  men,  between  the  employers  and  the  workmen,  that  his 
own  fiiends  absolutely  repudiated  his  efforts ;  his  own  friends, 
the  Tory  manufacturers,  were  so  frightened  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  they  refused  to  take  part 
and  act  with  him.  ("  That  is  not  true,"  from  Mr.  Ferrand.) 
If  that  were  intended  as  a  personal  contradiction,  it  was  not 
exactly  the  language  which  ought  to  be  used  in  that  house. 
("No,  no,"  from  Mr.  Ferrand.)  Now,  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
posite found  themselves  placed  in  a  position  of  denouncing 
as  absolute  treachery  to  their  party  the  step  taken  by  the 
Government,  which  was  the  inevitable  result  of  honourable 
geutlemen's  own  former  opinions  ;  and  the  champions  and 
advocates  of  protection  now  were  forced  to  admit  that 
they  only  differed  from  the  right  hon.  baronet  because  he 
went  further  than  they  wished.  The  hon.  gentleman  who 
last  spoke  admitted  that  legislation  must  be  progressive,  that 
the  laws  of  this  country  were  not  immutable,  but  that  he 
would  rather  have  changes  introduced  at  the  desire  of  the 
landlords  than  on  the  demand  of  the  people.  Now,  the  coun- 
try had  waited  quite  long  enough  for  the  landlords'  desire  ; 
it  was  time  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  the  people  (hear). 
The  hon.  gentleman  complained  that  a  tax  upon  grain  was 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  a  bread  tax ;  but  he  did  not 
show  how  it  was  possible  to  separate  them.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman told  them  also  that  protection  was  not  required  for 
the  interests  of  agriculture  in  the  part  of  Scotland  with  which 
he  was  connected ;  he  talked  of  the  disadvantages  of  hilly 
roads,  and  of  the  want  of  markets  and  manure,  and  though 
he  talked  of  the  demoralising  effects  of  the  ministerial  mea- 
sures, yet  he  had  told  them  that  cultivation  could  still  be 
profitably  carried  on.  As  td  the  trash  whicli  the  hon.  mem- 
ber had  quoted  in  relation  to  the  colonies,  it  needed  no  an 
swer,  nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  reply  to  the  circular  of 
Mr.  Buchanan ;  but  he  would  ask  how  it  was  possible  that 
we  could  incur  the  risk  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Canada  trade 
being  taken  from  us  and  going  to  supply  New  York,  seeing 
that  we  now  supplied  the  market  of  New  York  ourselves 
against  all  competitors  ?  What  amount  of  the  English  ex- 
port trade  went  to  the  English  colonies  ?  Pie  did  net  be- 
lieve that  they  took  one-eighth  of  the  whole  exports  of  this 
country.  Where  were  the  rest  consumed  ?  Iu  the  neutral 
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ports,  where  we  had  not  any  advantage,  and  not  the  slightest 
preference  over  our  Continental  neighbours.  IJe  must  next 
go  back  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  for 
Liverpool  (Sir  11.  Douglas),  who,  he  regretted  to  find,  had 
left  the  house  ;  though  lie  must  have  expected  that  some  re- 
marks would  have  been  made  upon  what  he  had  stated.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  posi- 
tion, for  he  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  regret  and  nothing 
to  retract  since  he  had  come  into  Parliament.  Few  members 
in  that  house  could  make  such  an  admission  (hear,  hear). 
The  town  of  Liverpool,  however,  was  not  so  peculiarly  happy 
in  her  members  at  the  present  moment,  for  one,  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  Sandon),  found  it  utterly  impossible  t'i  mi  1 
vote  and  his  speech  agree  upon  this  occasion  (laughter), 
and  the  other  lion,  and  gallant  member  had  connected  with 
the  cause  of  the  narrowest  and  blindest  monopoly  the 
greatest  commercial  town  in  the  empire  (cries  of  hear, 
hear).  The  honourable  and  gallaut  gentleman  wished  for 
protection  to  all ;  he  would  give  protection  to  all ;  and  he 
would  give  it  to  labour,  because  it  was  exposed  to  the  com- 
petition of  capital  at  home.  He  believed  that  was  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough ;  but  he  seemed 
not  to  see  the  reply  to  his  doctrine  in  the  que 
"What  would  labour  do  without  capital  (cries  of  hear)  '!" 
They  heard  of  the  competition  of  flesh  and  blood  with  ma- 
chinery. They  had  been  made  the  most  of  in  the  West  Riding ; 
but  the  working  men  now  scouted  such  a  doctrine, — they 
outstripped  their  leaders  and  went  beyond  them  :  and  lie 
confessed  that  he  was  surprised  to  hear  an  hon.  member  for 
Liverpool  complain  of  the  competition  between  English 
labour  and  English  capital,  and  ask  Parliament  to  protect 
labour  against  capital.  Then  the  hon.  member  said  that  re- 
ciprocity was  hopeless ;  that  it  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
Free  Trade  here,  but  that  we  could  not  communicate  it  to 
other  countries.  We  had  tried  negotiations,  and  we  had  failed; 
was  it  not  then  advisable  to  try  the  effect  of  example  (hear, 
hear)  ?  Had  not  our  trade  with  France  quintupled,  notwith- 
standing the  most  rigorous  and  severe  restrictions  imposed 
upon  our  imports?  Then,  it  was  asked,  what,  would  become 
of  our  colonies,  and  what  would  be  the  effect  of  British  in- 
terests in  India?  The  hon.  and  gallant  member  forgot  that 
the  people  were  supplied  with  cottons  from  this  country  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  they  could  be  procured  elsewhere  ;  and 
yet  he  said  that  this  measure  would  be  the  ruin  of  England, 
He  asked  also  how  the  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Gauges 
could  enter  into  competition  with  those  of  other  favoured 
countries.  What  did  the  people  of  the  Brazils  inherit  by 
way  of  advantage  over  those  who  inhabit  the  same  clime  and 
■  had  the  assistance  of  British  science  and  British  capital 
(hear,  hear)  ?  He  (Mr.  Ward)  had  always  thought  it  had 
been  assumed,  during  the  discussions  of  the  Slavery  Eman- 
cipation Bill,  that  free  labour  was  better  and  cheaper  than 
slave  labour  ;  how  was  it,  then,  that  India  could  not  enter 
into  competition  with  any  other  country  ?  The  hon.  and 
gallant  gentleman  then  appealed  to  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Huskisson.  No  man  entertained  a  greater  respect  for  the 
name  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  no  man  had  a  warmer  appreciation 
of  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  than 
himself;  but  Mr.  Huskisson  was  obliged  during  his  long 
career  often  to  make  sacrifices  to  party  requirements  ;  and 
if  an  appeal  were  made  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Huskisson  in 
1825,  it  would  be  right  that  an  appeal  should  also  be  made  to 
his  opinions  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  when  he  wp.s 
free  from  the  trammels  of  party,  and  ventured  to  speak  his 
real  sentiments.  What  did  he  say  towards  the  close  ?  On  the 
25th  of  March,  1830,  two  years  after  his  sliding  scale  had 
been  in  operation,  and  he  had  seen  its  defects,  he  said,  "  It 
was  his  unalterable  conviction  that  we  could  not  uphold  the 
Corn  Laws  now  in  existence,  together  with  the  taxation,  and 
increase  the  national  prosperity,  or  preserve  public  content- 
ment. That  these  laws  could  be  repealed  without  affecting 
the  landed  interest,  whilst  the  people  would  be  relieved  from 
their  distress,  he  had  never  had  any  doubt  whatever" 
(cheers).  It  was  easy  to  complain  of  bad  faith  and  of  the 
betrayal  of  constituencies  ;  but  the  first  thing  a  public  man 
had  to  do  was,  he  must  be  right  (hear),  and  if  he  found  that 
he  was  not  right,  he  ought  at  once  to  return  to  what  reason 
and  experience  showed  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  country  (hear).  There  was  no  question  on 
which  a  public  man  had  greater  justification  in  exercising 
his  right  to  change  his  opinion  than  the  Corn  Laws.  It  had 
never  been  a  party  question.  Many  had  lived  to  learn  and 
to  benefit  by  experience.  Every  day  new  lights  and  new 
facts  broke  in  upon  them,  and  warranted  any  man  in  changing 
his  opinion  (hear,  hear).  Mr.  Huskisson  had  changed  his 
opinion.  The  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London 
had  manfully  come  forward  and  declared,  "  What  I  did  20 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young  and  inexperienced  man,  was 
erroneous,  and  I  have  seen  good  reason  to  change  my 
opinious."  He  (Mr.  Ward)  himself  admitted  that  the  first 
vote  he  had  given  was  with  the  right  honourable  baronet,  in 
favour  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  he  had  only  altered  his  views 
since  he  had  brought  his  mind  to  bear,  and  since  he  had  done 
what  few,  perhaps,  did  (loud  cries  of  Oh,  oh) — looked 
honestly  and  fairly  into  the  question,  divested  from  all 
class — he  would  not  say  interests,  for  they  had  not  so 
much  effect  upon  an  honest  mind — but  class  prejudices  and 
parties,  ties  which  were  more  difficult  to  shake  oft  than  con- 
siderations of  personal  interests.  Men  got  hampered  with 
party  connections,  or  they  had  made  some  hasty  and  ill  con- 
sidered speech  at  a  county  meeting,  and  they  thought  it  only 
consistent  with  their  honour  to  adhere  to  their  opinions,  till 
the  country  was  united  against  the  obstinate  and  blundering 
pursuit  of  a  policy  whicli  was  as  ruinous  to  their  own  in- 
terests as  it  was  to  the  interests  of  the  country  (loud  cheers) . 
In  the  course  of  this  long  debate  he  had  certainly  listened  to 
some  very  able  speeches.  There  was  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien), 
which  he  had  cheered,  sitting  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side 
of  the  house,  quite  as  much  as  any  one  who  had  listened 
to  it  on  the  other  side  ;  he  had  never  heard  a  speech  which 
in  point  of  delivery,  feeling,  aud  tone,  and  everything  ex- 
cept the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  he  more  admired. 
But  strip  it  of  its  glitter,  take  away  its  appeals  to  the  feel- 
ing, and  it  was  but  a petitio priitcijiii  from  the  beginning  to 
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the  end,  a  begging  of  the  question.  It  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  legislature  could  protect  all,  that  all 
would  he  richer  and  better  by  their  acting  on  that  system  of 
legislation,  and  that  upon  this  foundation  could  be  built  up 
a  fabric  of  kindly  and  social  relations.  And  if  it  were 
grauted  that  they  could  thus  make  the  people  richer  and 
happier,  and  if  they  could  thus  benefit  all  without  doing  in- 
jury to  any,  they  had  hitherto  been  the  most  blundering  of 
mortals,  and  they  had  disregarded  a  most  sacred  duty  when, 
instead  of  attempting  the  grand  object,  they  had  preferred 
an  irksome  attendance  in  that  house,  and  constant  amelio- 
rations. But  how  did  the  system  work?  They  had  par- 
tially tried  it  last  year.  It  was  admitted  that  if  it  were  ap- 
plied to  any  interest,  it  must  be  applied  to  all — that  it  must 
Be  universal.  They  had  no  right  to  apply  it  to  wheat  and 
to  neglect  barley  (hear,  hear);  and  so  they  were  to  go 
down  to  the  smallest  interests,  which  as  being  unable  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  had  a  greater  claim  to  their  special  atten- 
tion (hear,  hear).  They  must  go  down  to  the  smallest 
branches  of  the  most  unimportant  manufactures.  They  had 
done  au  injustice  in  passing  the  tariff.  If  hon.  members 
would  recollect,  they  took  off  the  duty  from  tare  and  clover 
seed,  and  yet  when  the  lion,  baronet  the  member  for 
Essex  (Sir  J.  Tyrell)  met  the  farmers  of  Essex,  they  said, 
"  What  have  we  to  do  with  this  reduction  ?  99  farmers  want 
tare-seed  where  there  is  only  one  who  grows  it."  There 
■was  the  question  of  protection  confined  to  the  agricultural 
interests,  and  that  was  the  answer  of  the  farmers.  This 
great  principle,  then,  was  most  defective — it  was  a  gieat 
humbug  (laughter) ;  they  could  not  carry  it  out.  What  said 
a  noble  lord,  a  friend  of  his — though  he  did  not  know  whe- 
ther he  might  still  call  him  his  friend,  so  great  were  the 
(lifferences  now  between  them,  but  one  who  had  been  his 
(friend — Lord  Dacre  ?  He  said  that  if  they  had  a  Free 
'jFrade  in  corn,  they  must  have  a  Free  Trade  in  cattle  food. 
How  could  he  have  this  without  doing  an  injustice  to  some 

Portion  of  the  agricultural  body,  which  grew  food  for  cattle  ? 
f  the  iBfesaure  which  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  fur 
Winchester  (Mr.  B.  Escott)  had  originated  had  been  car- 
ried, and  if  maize  had  been  introduced  into  this  country, 
jhere  would  as  a  consequence  be  a  lessened  demand  for  oats 
Kind  barley,  and  the  farmers  of  Scotland  and  of  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire  would  be  the  sufferers.  All  otherinterests  might 
be  benefited,  but  one  would  receive  a  great  injury.  The 
truth  was,  they  could  not  work  out  the  principle,  and  any 
attempt  to  do  it  would  involve  them  in  a  labyrinth,  from 
which  they  would  not  be  able  to  extricate  themselves,  even 
if  honourable  members  opposite  had  a  Ministry  of  their  own. 
Were  they  then  to  sacrifice  to  this  piinciplo  the  great  inter- 
ests connected  with  a  large  and  cheap  supply  of  food  for 
this  country  ?  It  was  said,  however,  that  we  could  not  com- 
pete with  foreigners,  because  we  were  so  heavily  taxed. 
This  was  a  question  which  ought  to  be  approached  with 
peculiar  delicacy  by  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  (hear, 
hear,  and  cheers)  For  six  years  this  had  been  constantly 
put  forward  as  the  reason  for  refusing  a  change;  and  he 
was  now  delighted  to  find,  by  the  votes  of  another  house, 
fliat  a  noble  lord  had  taken  up  the  subject,  and  had  adopted 
almost  the  exact  words  of  his  own  motion.  A  corresponding 
notice  he  had  given  in  that  house,  and  for  three  years  suc- 
ii<e£sively  he  had  endeavoured  to  procure  an  inquiry  (hear). 

tjh<e  agricultural  interests  had  any  peculiar  burdens  they 
ought  to  be  ashamed  if  they  could  not  prove  them;  for  three 
years  hfi  had  given  them  the  opportunity,  which  they  had 
declined.  He  had  begged  them  to  nominate  their  own  com 
mUtee,  he  had  told  them  that  they  might  even  have  the  hon. 
and  gallant  member  for  Lincoln  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  as 
their  chairman,  if  they  so  pleased  (laughter)  ;  and  that  they 
.might  examine  his  witnesses,  or  he  would  examine  theirs,  so 
(that  they  should  arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion  ;  but  they  had 
declined,  and  he  believed  that  they  had  no  case  which  they 
could  prove  before  12  intelligent  men.  They  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  ("hear,  hear,"  from  Sir  J.  Tyrrell). 
The  hon.  baronet  who  cheered  had  not  voted  for  it,  and  he 
w.elj  recollected  the  last  time  the  subject  was  discussed  the 
lion,  baronet  did  him  the  honour  of  sleeping  through  the 
whole  of  his  speech  in  the  gallery  (laughter).  There  was 
not  the  least  blame  in  that, — it  was  the  best  use  the  hon. 
gentleman  could  make  of  his  time  (renewed  laughter),  for 
it  was  a  very  disagreeable  subject;  he  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  and  so  he  thought  it  best  to  sleep  through  the  whole  of 
it  (hear,  hear).  However,  the  party  disagreed  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  they  shuffled  about,  and  as  a 
great  party  they  did  not  do  themselves  justice,  there  was 
much  talking  and  bragging  out  of  the  house,  and  very 
little  in  it ;  there  never  was  a  party  that  so  shrunk  from 
a  fair  inquiry  ("hear,  hear,"  from  Sir  J.  Tyrrell,;.  He 
supposed  by  that  cheer  there  was  some  mystery  behind,  and 
that  by  the  hon.  baronet  the  mystery  would  be  cleared  up. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  at  Chelmsford  cleared  away  many 
mysteiies ;  he  had  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  had  told  his  frieuds  how  all  the  Minis- 
ters voted  (laughter),  and  if  he  could  clear  up  the  mystery 
that  night  he  trusted  the  opportunity  would  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  by.  He  had  certainly  assumed  that  as  honourable 
gentlemen  never  had  proved  their  case,  or  attempted  it,  so 
they  never  could  (hear,  hear.)  Were  they,  however,  to 
shrink  on  grounds  such  as  he  had  alluded  to — grounds 
so  contradictory  and  so  inconsistent,  from  entertaining,  and 
favourably  entertaining,  as  he  trusted  the  house  would,  and 
as  the  country  had  done,  the  very  large  propositions  brought 
forward  by  her  Majesty's  Government '?  lie  would  give  to 
those  propositions  his  most  cordial  support  as  the  salvation 
Of  the  agricultural  interest,  because  he  believed  the  worst 
thing  that  could  be  done  would  lie  to  leave  them  to  them- 
selves ;  nothing  could  he  more  fatal  than  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  go  on  without  reading  strings.  They  never  had 
known,  they  did  not  now  know  their  own  interests;  they 
had  made  the  strangest  mistakes  whenever  they  had  been 
enabled  by  courtesy  or  circumstances  to  try  their  hand  in  the 
statute-book.  He  would  not  enter  into  details,  but  let  them 
take  the  case  of  wool  ("  hear,  hear,"  from  Mr.  W.  Miles). 
Would! the  hon.  member  meet  him  on  that  ground  ?  ("I 
will,"  from  Mr.  Miles.)  Well,  if  the  hon.  member  would 
meet  him  lie  would  stale  the  case  of  wool.  He  believed  that, 
the  agricultural  interest,  by  way  of  raising  the  price  of  En- 
glish wool,  were  induced  to  lay  a  duty  of  lid.  per  pound  on 
foreign  wool.  Would  the  hon.  member  for  Somerset  deny 
that  at  the  end  of  five  years  from  that  time  the  price  of  wool 
was  lower  in  Kngland  than  it  had  been  for SOO years  before? 
(Cheers.)  Would  he  deny  that  when  in  1 82<J  the  duty  was 
lowered  to  Id.  the  price  instantly  rose?  Would  the  hon. 
member  deny,  that  now  the  duty  on  foreign  wool  was  taken 
off  altogether,  and  during  the  last  year  an  immense  quantity 
of  wool  was  imported,  the  price  of  wool  here  was  as  high  as 
it  had  been  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years?  How  would  he 
meet  that  case?  He  would  say  that  he  was  saved  by  Mr. 
lluskisson  and  the  right  hon.  baronet  from  the  consequences 


of  his  own  legislation.    The  agricultural  interest  had  com- 
mitted an  irreparable  folly,  but  they  found  at  last  that  they 
could  not  keep  such  a  monopoly,  and  that  their  only  remedy 
was  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  that  monster  w  hom 
they  now  denounced — Free  Trade  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
importation  of  wool  increased  so  had  the  price  of  wool  in- 
creased up  to  the  present  day.    The  hon  gentleman  said 
they  would  destroy  the  trade  of  the  country  if  the  Com  Laws 
were  altered.    lie  assured  the  hon.  member,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  feelings  of  some  hon.  gentlemen  in  that  house, 
tenants  in  many  parts  of  the  country  entertained  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion;  they  did  not  see  those  frightful  contingencies 
from  the  relaxation  of  protection,  provided  the  landlords  met 
them  in  a  fair  spirit.   They  knew,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
could  do  nothing  with  safely  until  this  question  was  settled, 
that  settled  it  must  be,  and  that  that  could  be  only  in  one 
way  now ;  that  the  period  of  uncertainty  and  difficulty 
might  be  protracted  for  a  few  months,  perhaps  twelve- 
months longer,  but  that  the  system  of  the  Corn  Laws 
must   come  at  last  to   a  total  abrogation    of  protec- 
tive duty.    They  were  anxious  for  it,  always  supposing  tlwtt 
the  tillage  of  land  was  put  on  a  more  rational  basis  than 
now — that  the  obsolete  terms  of  the  leases  were  expunged  in 
future — that  they  were  not  forced  to  support  the  game  of 
their  landlords — that  certainly  was  one  of  the  peculiar  bur- 
dens upon  land  (hear,  hear) — and  that  they  were  to  meet 
with  more  support  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  difficulties 
they  expected  and  were  prepared  to  encounter  (hear,  hear). 
He  admitted  it;  but  had  the  agricultural  interest  had  no 
difficulties  to  encounter  during  the  time  they  had  had  protec- 
tion ?    Had  they  had  no  fluctuations  of  price  ?    Had  notthe 
right  hon.  baronet,  spoken  of  the  complaints  of  low  prices, 
and  of  the  ruinous  consequences  to  the  tenants,  in  the  years 
1832  and  1880  ?   Was  not  the  price  of  wheat  in  18:19  only 
12s.,  ami  that  under  a  law,  the  law  of  1815,  that  promised  a 
price  of  80s.  to  the  farmer  ?    Were  there  not  more  fluctu- 
ations under  that  law  than  any  man  could  conceive  tinder  a 
system  of  Free  Trade?    Then  the  hon.  member  said  it  was 
very  hard  that  those  whose  families  had  been  attached  to 
the  soil  for  two  or  three  generations  should  be  told  they  must 
quit  it.    He  admitted  that  it  was  a  hard  thing  for  any  man  to 
sepai ate  himself  from  old  habits  and  associations  (hear, 
hear)  ;  but  would  they  legislate  for  any  other  branch  of  the 
community  upon  that  principle  ?    Would  they  legislate  for 
the  shopkeeper  on  the  principle  that  he  wanted  to  keep  his 
shop  ?    There  was  but  one  way,    They  must,  legislate  pro- 
perly.  And  if,  as  he  heard,  there  was  too  much  land 
underfarmed,  from  want  of  capital,  the  best  thing  they 
could  do  for  those    unfortunate  men  who  had  taken 
leases  of  lands  they  hod  not  the  means  of  cultivating, 
and  who  could  never  hope  for  such  a  state  of  things 
as  would  enable  them  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
difficulties  of  a  business  for  which  they  had  not  sufficient 
capital,  was  to  reduce  their  farms  to  smaller  ones,  and  not  to 
cheat  them  by  the  belief  that  anything  that  house  could  do 
could  save  them  from  the  hopeless  struggle.  But,  above  all, 
let  them  look  at  the  lowest  classes,  whose  comforts  in  life, 
as  an  hon.  member  said  on  the  previous  evening,  depended 
more  than  any  other  on  the  price  of  provisions,  which  ab- 
sorbed three-fourths  of  their  annual  income.  And  could  any 
one  who  heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the 
member  for  Wilts,  the  other  night,  when  he  said  that  on  his 
own  estates  and  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  whilst  wheat  was 
varying  from  74s.  to  10s.  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  wages  he 
paid  during  that  time,  and  they  all  knew  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  a  man  ofakind  and  liberal  heart  (hear,  hear), 
were  but  Ha.  or  Os., — could  any  one  who  heard  that  say  that 
the  labourer  did  not  suffer  the  most  from  the  system  of  pro- 
tection ?    Talk  of  wages  equalising  themselves  to  the  price 
of  provisions !  why,  when  they  saw  the  labourer  exposed 
to  the  keenest  privations  under  the  system  of  protection, 
could  they  turn  round  and  invoke  that  house  to  continue 
those  laws,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  landlords,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  tenants  (hear,  hear,  hear)  ?    He  recollected  a 
passage  in  the  writings  of  a  gentleman  wdio  wrote  in  lan- 
guage peculiarly  expressive,  in  which  he  called  all  those  fal- 
lacies in  which  public  men  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
"political  lies,"  and  he  said  that  never  was  there  a  lie  yet  which 
was  not  brought  to  nature's  bank  for  payment  (hear,  hear). 
Why,  that  was  the  case  here ;  they  came  at  last  to  the  lowest 
classes,  and  could  press  it  no  further.  That  was  the  point  to 
which  protection  in  this  country  had  come.  At  the  very  mo 
ment  of  manufacturing  prosperity  there  was  also  great  dis- 
tress— at  the  very  moment  of  agricultural  prosperity  they 
found  the  same  difficulties  pressing  on  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts.   But  there  was  one  resource  before  them — let  them 
take  the  path  now  opened  to  them — let  them  look  to  the 
great  development  of  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  employment,  as  the  only  thing  that 
would  permanently  improve  the  situation  of  all  classes  of 
the  population;  and  when  they  had  ascertained  what  was 
the  right  course  to  pursue,  without  regard  to  small  or  selfish 
interests,  he  hoped  that  upon  calm  consideration  that  would 
have  an  influence  on  the  great  body  of  the  English  gentry 
now  arrayed  against  these  measures.    It  was  a  difficult  task 
that  they  had  undertaken  ;  but  never  were  the  gentry  of 
England  in  higher  estimation  than  now,  and  he  should  he 
grieved  to  see  tiiem  forfeit  one  particle  of  their  position  ; 
but  when  a  class,  however  numerous,  however  powerful, 
raised  themselves  against  the  interests  of  a  whole  commu- 
nity, depend  upon  it  it  could  not  long  command  either  the 
respect  or  the  kindly  sympathy  of  the  people  (hear).    It  was 
a  question  involving  their  personal  interests ;  he  said  that 
with  reference  to  himself,  for  every  interest  he  had  was  in 
land ;  but  he  gave  his  support  to  the  policy  of  his  friends 
behind  him,  because  he  saw  it  was  the  irresistible  claim  of 
justice  (hear,  hear).   Already  some  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  that  house  had  been  driven  from  it  by  the  honest 
admission  of  their  convictions  upon  this  subject.    A  noble 
lard  opposite  had  told  them  that  his  conviction  was  one 
way,  but  his  vote  would  bo  another  (hear,  hear).    He  felt 
sure,  however,  that  the  noble  lord  would  free  himself  from 
the  trammels  that  embarrassed  him,  and  would  be  with  them 
(hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh).    Could  they  honestly  main- 
tain a  law  which,  as  he  thought,  had  been   based  upon 
false  principles,  upon  grounds  which  they  could  not  work 
out  in  detail  when  they  came  to  try  it,  and  which  was 
utterly  at  variance  with   the  just  demands  of  the  coun- 
try ?    He  did  not  believe  that  thuy  could.  The  hon.  member 
for  Huntingdon  had  spoken  of  a  compromise;  he  appeared 
to  have  in  Bis  mind  some  ministry  which  was  to  modify  pro- 
tection and  adjust  this  question  by  some  possible  mode  of 
legulaling  the  tax  on  food.    Perhaps  the  hon.  member  was 
himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  Government  (a  hiiighl,  but 
he  assured  the  hon.  member  that,  so  far  as  the  sense  of  the 
country  went,  they  thought  that  the  only  fault  of  this  great 
scheme  was,  that  it  did  not  work  out  its  principles  fur 
uuough,  There  was  uo  conceivable  reason  why  the  duty 


upon  butter  and  cheese  should  be  reduced  one  half,  and  the 
duty  upon  corn  faken  off  altogether ;  and  as  to  any  idea  of  a 
compromise,  he  could  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  every 
attempt  would  only  serve  to  protract  the  struggle  and  in- 
volve all  the  interests  connected  with  agriculture  in  incxiri 
cable  confusion  ;  that  any  arrangement  would  not  be  satis- 
factory to  all  parties,  to  landlords  us  well  as  tenants;  and 
that  they  would  lose  the  opportunity,  which  perhaps  they 
might  never  have  again,  of  admitting  foreign  corn  with- 
out any  check  to  the  industry  of  the  country;  and  he  sin 
cerely  trusted  that  the  majority  with  which  the  measures 
of  the  Government  would  be  sanctioned  in  that  house  might 
be  large  enough  to  insure  some  such  reception  of  them  else 
where,  as  he  was  certain  they  would  meet  with  from  the 
country. 

Mr.  Mii.es  observed,  that  he  was  glad  that  this  question 
was  presented  to  the  house  in  such  a  shape  that  there  could 
be  no  mistake  respecting  it.  Protection  must  be  defended 
as  applicable  to  every  class  of  the  community,  or  must,  if 
withdrawn  from  one  class,  be  withdrawn  from  every  Other. 
Last  night  Mr.  Baring  had  talked  of  the  expediency  of  a 
compromise.  He  had  never  been,  he  never  should  be,  for 
such  an  arrangement.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  we 
must  either  have  the  present  duties  under  the  sliding  scale, 
or  else  submit  to  the  new  duties  proposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel, 
and  to  their  abolition  at  the  expiration  of  three  years.  He 
could  not  understand  the  principles  on  which  that  proposi- 
tion rested,  nor  could  he  see  why  the  policy  which  had  been 
pursued  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  which  had  raised 
this  country  to  greatness,  should  be  set  aside  on  no  other 
ground  than  the  experience  of  the  lost  three  years.  The  ap- 
prehension of  impending  famine  had  been  alleged  as  a  rea- 
son for  this  innovation  ;  but  he  was  rejoiced  to  have  it  in 
his  power  to  dissipate  all  fears  of  a  coming  scarcity  on  the 
authority  of  returns  made  to  the  Central  Agricultural  Asso  - 
ciation from  its  provincial  branches  in  26  counties,  if  not 
more,  of  England  and  Wales.  There  was  a  sufficient  stock 
of  wheat  in  England  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  price  of  potatoes  was  at  present  falling  in  the  Lou- 
don and  country  markets — a  certaiu  proof  that  the  supply 
of  them  was  not  deficient.  Ho  then  proceeded  to  reply  to 
the  statements  of  SirR.  Peel  in  his  speech  on  the  address  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  also  in  his  speech  in 
proposing  his  present  commercial  code,  and  to  controvert 
the  returns  which  he  had  quoted  respecting  the  consump- 
tion and  price  of  flax,  wool,  meat,  lard,  and  various  other 
articles  for  the  three  years  before  and  after  the  passing  of  the 
tariff  of  1842.  Even  supposing  the  returns  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  the  conclusions  derived  from  them  to  be  correct, 
were  they  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  throwing  overboard  idl 
the  industrial  energies  of  the  country,  and  in  leaving  them 
to  compete  by  themselves  under  our  heavy  taxation  with  the 
untaxed  energies  of  Germauy  and  the  United  States  ?  After 
contending  at  great  length  forthe  negative  of  that  proposition, 
and  after  reading  a  large  quantity  of  statistical  information 
in  support  of  his  arguments,  he  proceeded  to  show,  that  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  country  to  foster  its  home  trade  in 
preference  to  its  foreign;  whereas  Sir  R.  Peel  was  upholding 
the  foreign  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  immense  mass  of 
capital  thrown  into  the  home  market  by  the  great  consumers 
and  little  savers  of  the  country.  Our  recent  prosperity  had 
not  been  occasioned  by  the  relaxation  of  duties  made  by  the 
turiff  of  1812  so  much  as  by  the  impetus  given  to  the  home 
trade  by  the  formation  of  railroads ;  and  he  therefore  cau- 
tioned the  house  against  acceding  rashly  to  any  proposition 
for  interfering  with  the  march  of  our  native  industry. 
Though  he  did  not  approve  either  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  of  that  proposed  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  he  must  say,  that  if  he  were  compelled  to  accept 
one  or  the  other,  he  should  prefer  that  of  Lord  John  Russell 
to  that  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  as  the  suffering  which  Lord  John  ad- 
mitted must  accompany  the  transition  from  the  present  Cora 
Laws  to  a  Free  Trade  in  corn,  would,  in  his  opinion,  le  less 
tinier  the  latter  than  the  former  plan,  After  giving  his  rea- 
sons for  that  opinion,  he  noticed  with  some  indignation  the 
advice  which  Mr.  S.  Herbert  had  offered  a  few  nights  ago  to 
the  landed  interest,  when  he  said  that  it  was  time  for  the 
country  gentlemen  to  lay  aside  their  claptraps,  and  not  to 
propagate  alarms  founded  on  delusion.  In  order  to  show 
that  the  alarm  was  not  unfounded,  that  we  should  be  inun- 
dated with  foreign  corn  in  case  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law  s,  he  read  a  description  of  the  immense  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  in  the  extensive  valleys  and 
boundless  prairies  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  Russia  in  her 
northern  and  southern  provinces,  amid  the  roars  of  the  house, 
when  he  came  to  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  fertility  of 
Tamboff,  once  so  unfortunately  quoted  by  Lord  Stanley.  As 
soon  as  our  markets  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  world, 
those  fertile  lands  would  be  tilled,  and  our  barren  lands 
would  go  out  of  cultivation,  He  oould  not  see  any  prospeot 
more  disheartening;  and  yet  the  agriculturist  was  told  "  to 
cultivate,  to  cultivate."  Why  should  lie  cultivate,  when,  after 
his  crop  was  grown,  he  would  find  the  home  market  para- 
lysed and  closed  against  him  by  the  foreign  com  thrown  into 
it  free  from  duty  ?  He  concluded  a  denunciation  of  great 
length  and  violence  against  the  proposed  measure  by  a  de- 
claration of  his  fears  that  the  time  would  soon  arrive  when 
the  people  of  these  islands  would  curse  the  day  when  first 
their  Government  was  entrusted  to  a  cautious  and  tempori- 
sing Free  Trade  Minister. 

Lord  March  then  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 
A  number  of  members  were  leaving  the  house  under  the  idea 
that  the  motion  would  he  agreed  to,  when 

Lord  Northland  rose,  and  speaking  to  the  question  of 
adjournment,  said,  that  though  his  principles  were  un- 
changed, he  should  vote  for  the  measure  of  the  Government. 
He  foresaw  that  this  question  must  be  settled  ;  and,  as  that 
was  the  case,  he  would  rather  have  it  settled  by  Sir  R.  Peel, 
in  whom  he  had  confidence,  than  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  in 
whom  he  had  none. 

Mr.  Ferrand  wished  to  know  what  confidence  the  nnblo 
lord  had  in  Sir  R.  Peel  when  he  was  dragged  out  of  the  Coal- 
hole to  vote  for  him  on  a  late  occasion. 

Lord  Northland  rose  amid  a  tumult  of  laughter,  but  sat 
down  again  without  uttering  a  word. 

Col.  T.  Wood,  jun.,  expressed  his  intention  of  supporting 
the  bill,  as  he  considered  it  necessary  to  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  country  that  this  question 
should  be  settled.  He  regretted  the  opposition  which,  acting 
upon  party  motives,  he  had  given  on  a  former  occasion  to 
the  Free  Trade  measures  of  Lord  J.  Russell. 

The  debate  was  then  again  adjourned,  after  a  protest  from 
Mr.  S.  O'Brien  against  the  public  inconvenience  which 
would  accrue  if  the  practice,  now  twice  adopted,  of  speaking 
after  the  question  of  adjournment  was  moved  should  become 
a  common  usage. 

AD  J  OURNED  DEB  AT  E — MONDAY. 

Ou  Monday  the  adjourned  debate  was  commenced  by 
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The  Earl  of  March,  who  expressed  bis  astonishment  at 
tlie  sudden  conversion  of  Lord  Northland  to  the  cause  of 
Free  Trade.  Other  members  had  taken  a  considerable  time 
to  alter  their  opinions,  but  Lord  Northland's  conversion  was 
miraculously  sudden ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  last  month  he 
had  delivered  himself  of  two  speeches  in  that  house,  one 
ngaiust  Free  Trade  and  the  other  in  favour  of  it.  He  could 
not  say  to  what  private  cell  the  noble  Lord  had  retired  to 
complete  his  conversion.  This  be  was  sure  of,  that  he  had 
not  been  in  the  house,  for  all  the  argument  had  been  on  one 
side,  and  that  in  favour  of  protection.  He  lectured  Mr.  B. 
Cochrane  for  his  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  It  was 
true  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  been  a  member  of  Earl 
Grey's  Administration,  but  that  was  no  reason  that  he  should 
be  a  P'ree  Trader;  for  Earl  Grey,  its  head,  was  an  advocate 
for  protection.  He  then  proceeded  to  contend  that  the  abo- 
lition of  protection  would  be  the  utter  ruin  of  the  country; 
and  that  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  plan  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  Corn  Laws  by  throwing  them  altogether  overboard  was 
not  the  way  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  it.  Mr. 
S.  Herbert  hod  favoured  the  house  with  the  cogent  reasons 
which  had  produced  the  change  in  his  opinions.  He  should 
like  to  bear  what  Mr.  Goulburn  and  Lord  G.  Somerset  had 
to  say  in  favour  of  this  measure,  which  they  once  opposed, 
but  which  they  now  supported.  After  dwelling  at  some  length 
on  the  inconsistency  of  Lord  Lincoln,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
other  members  of  the  Administr  ation,  who  at  the  last  gene 
ral  election  had  denounced  a  more  moderate  measure  than 
the  present  as  "  the  fugitive  humbug  of  a  dying  political 
faction,"  and  who  were  now  supporting  a  proposition  for  the 
total  abolition  of  all  protective  duties,  he  concluded  by  declar- 
ing that  he  conld  not  give  his  assent  to  a  measure  so  detri- 
mental as  the  present  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Mr.  M.  Gibson,  thongh  unwilling  to  delay,  for  a 
moment,  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  said  he  could 
not  forego  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few  observations 
on  a  question  in  which  lie  had  taken  much  interest,  and 
which  importantly  affected  the  prosperity  and  comfort 
of  his  constituents.  To  one  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord  who  had  just  resumed  his  seat  he  gave  a 
most  cordial  concurrence  :  he  referred  to  the  passage 
where  he  stated  that  if  protection  was  not  good  for 
corn,  it  was  not  good  for  manufactures.  He  admitted 
that  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  had  a  perfect  and 
indisputable  right  to  claim  at  the  hands  of  Parliament 
that  if  there  were  no  legislative  encouragement  to  the 
growth  of  corn,  there  ought  to  be  no  legislative  encou- 
ragement to  the  progress  of  manufactures.  Those  with 
whom  lie  acted  had  invariably,  in  their  petitions  and 
resolutions,  enunciated  one  principle,  and  that  was,  the 
abolition  of  all  protective  duties,  not  only  as  applied  to 
corn,  but  as  affecting  the  manufactures  in  which  they 
were  engaged  (hear,  hear).  He  denied  that  the  great 
portion  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  this  Free 
Trade  movement  had  been  animated  by  any  peculiar 
animosity  against  any  peculiar  protected  class.  Their 
object  was  the  abolition  of  all  protection,  and  in  that 
respect  he  should  be  happy  to  go  with  the  noble  lord 
and  his  friends  around  him  "(hear).  But  after  all,  these 
were  extrinsic  topics.  The  immediate  question  before 
them  was  that  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Anything  that  minis- 
ters might  have  said  upon  former  occasions  was  but  of 
small  moment  as  compared  to  the  question  of  whether 
it  be  right  to  abolish  the  Corn  Law  (hear).  He  was 
told  that  this  Parliament  was  elected  to  maintain  pro- 
tection, and  that  it  conld  not  therefore  deal  with  the 
question  of  protection.  Why  ?  He  maintained  that  it 
was  because  protection  was  the  main  qnestion  submitted 
to  the  electors  in  1841,  that  this  Parliament  was  of  all 
others  the  best  fitted  to  decide  upon  that  proposition 
(hear).  To  say  that  because  certain  gentlemen  found 
it  inconvenient  to  give  particular  votes,  that,  therefore 
the  Parliament  was  incapable  of  deciding  on  a  great 
rational  question,  was  a  proposition  which  could  not 
be  maintained  for  a  moment  (hear,  hear ).  If  the  ques- 
tion of  protection  had  not  been  put  forward  it  might 
with  more  plausibility  be  contended  that  this  Parliament 
was  not  fitted  to  deal  with  it.  He  doubted,  indeed, 
whether — if  they  were  to  appeal  to  the  country — the 
electors  would  return  a  more  respectable  set  of  gentle- 
men than  those  he  saw  around  him  (hear,  hear,  and  a 
laugh) — or  men  upon  whom  they  could  safely  place 
greater  reliance.  The  country  certainly  would  not 
have  a  better  guarantee  for  the  fidelity  of  those  it  might 
return  than  it  already  possessed  for"  the  good  faith0  of 
those  whom  it  had  already  sent  to  Parliament  (cheers). 
Why,  what  was  the  language  of  a  gentleman  now  a  can- 
didate for  the  representation  of  Suffolk  ?  He  said  he  left 
himself  open  to  vote  on  the  corn  and  on  all  other  ques- 
tions ns  he  should  deem  best  for  the  interest  of  the 
country  (hear,  hear,  hear).  This  was  one  of  the 
new  protectionist  candidates.  How  did  they  know  but 
that  he  might  be  open  to  argument — determined  to  ex- 
amine carefully  and  decide  conscientiously  (cheers). 
But  how  did  the  case,  as  to  the  Parliament  being  elected 
to  support  the  right  honourable  baronet  and  protection, 
really  stand  ?  Appeals  had  been  made  to  constituencies 
on  behalf  of  the  right  honourable  baronet  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  favourable  to  Free  Trade.  It  had  been 
urged  in  manufacturing  districts,  that  the  right  lion, 
gentleman  and  his  party  would  and  could  do  more  for 
Free  Trade  than  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  on  this 
Bide  of  the  honsc.  Indeed  it  was  brought  as  a  reproach 
against  him  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  that  he  belonged  to  a 
party  incapable  of  advancing  the  cause  of  Free  Trade 
so  much  as  lay  in  the  power  of  the  right  hon.  baronet 
(hear,  and  a  laugh).  The  supporters  of  Sir  George 
Murray  in  Manchester  took  that  course,  and  the  same 
thing  took  place  in  various  other  manufacturing  towns. 
Die  fact  was  this,  gentlemen  in  the  agricultural  districts 

I  made  a  great  mistake  in  taking  "  protection"  for  a  party 
cry  at  the  last  election  (hear,  hear).    And  if  there  be 

l  any  charge  of  deceiving  and  misleading  persons  out  of 
thn  house,  it  rested  on  the  representatives  of  the  agri- 

|  cultural  interest  (hear,  bear).  They  it  was  who  induced 
the  tenant  fanners  to  believe  that  statesmen  of  reputa- 
tion could  be  found  who  would  undertake  to  all  time 
the  defence  of  agricultural  monopoly  ;  they  allowed  and 

|  encouraged  the  tenant  farmers  to  Oelieve"  that  l'arliiv- 


ment  would  maintain  those  laws,  although  tiny  had  re- 
ceived repeated  cautions  that  such  a  course  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  statements  made  by  the  leaders  of  Par- 
liament in  this  house  (hear,  hear,  hear).  But  honour- 
able gentlemen  persevered  in  telling  the  farmers  that 
there  would  be  legislation  to  increase  the  value  of  corn. 
They  made  that  mistake,  and  they  were  now  suffering 
the  consequences.  In  point  of  fact,  the  position  under 
which  Government  took  office  was  this  ; — "  The  right 
honourable  baronet  had  said,  "  Call  me  in,  and  I  will 
prescribe."  They  had  called  him  in;  he  had  prescribed, 
and  they  were  now  labouring  under  the  effect  of  the 
dose  which  he  had  given  them  (hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh). 
It  was  a  searching  dose — a  drastic  purge,  no  doubt  ; 
but  hon.  gentlemen  must  be  prepared  for  those  strong 
and  searching  medicines  when  we  had  a  great  national 
evil  to  deal  with  (hear,  hear,  hear).  But  it  was  wast- 
ing time  to  dwell  on  those  questions  of  ministerial 
and  personal  consistency.  He  would,  therefore,  re- 
fer, with  the  view  of  replying,  to  some  of  those  sta- 
tistical statements  which  had  been  adduced,  the  other 
night  by  the  honourable  gentleman  the  member  for  So- 
mersetshire, and  which  were  said  to  constitute  the  great 
protection  case.  That  honourable  gentleman  had  in- 
formed the  house  that  the  British  farmer  was  unable  to 
compete  with  the  American  and  Polish  agriculturist, 
because  he  had  certain  expenses  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  to  bear,  which  did  not  oppress  those  foreign 
agriculturists,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  went  on  to  give 
an  instance  of  a  farm  in  which  the  four-course  system  of 
husbandry  was  carried  on,  three  parts  being  arable,  and 
the  fourth  devoted  to  pasture.  He  stated  that  the  labour 
employed  on  that  farm  cost  from  30s.  to  35s.,  and  that 
the  local  taxes  amounted  to  4s.  or  4s.  6d.  per  acre — 
both  taken  together  amounting  to  37s.  per  acre.  Then 
they  were  told  that  the  average  quantity  grown  was 
about  four  quarters  per  acre,  by  which  amount  were 
they  to  divide  the  37s.,  they  would  get  a  product  of  a 
very  little  more  than  9s.  as  the  expenses  of  labour  and 
local  taxation  on  each  quarter  of  wheat.  Very  well. 
This  item  of  9s.  per  quarter  was  the  item  which  they 
complained  of  as  constituting  their  disability  to  compete 
with  foreigners  (cries  of  no,  no)  ?  It  must  be.  All 
other  items  were  borne  both  by  foreign  and  English 
farmers.  They  said  it  was  not  rent,  rent  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  they  repelled  the  idea  of  legislating  to  raise 
rent  (cheers).  The  burdens  borne,  then,  Were  simply 
the  8s.  for  labour  and  the  Is.  for  local  taxation  per 
quarter.  Was  it  not  so  (cheers)  ?  Well,  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  in  his  scheme,  by  leaving  a  permanent  duty 
of  Is.  per  quarter  had  clearly  left  them  a  protecting  duty 
equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  their  local  taxation 
(cheers).  Now,  with  regard  to  wages,  he  would  ask 
them  how  much  less  than  8s.  per  quarter  did  labour 
cost  in  America  (hear,  hear)  ?  Why,  it  was  notorious 
that  labour  was  much  more  expensive  there  than  here. 
In  America  the  labourer  had  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  wages,  How,  then,  came  it  that  this  item  of  9s.  could 
be  pleaded  as  a  burden  which  disabled  them  from  com- 
peting with  the  foreign  agriculturists  ?  How  much  less 
was  the  item  for  labour  and  local  tazes  than  9s.  per 
quarter  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  agriculturist  ?  The 
difference  was  so  small  as  to  be  less  than  any  thing  which 
could  be  assigned.  Consider  that  the  average  freight 
of  8s.  or  9s.  per  quarter  from  the  United  States  more 
than  covered  all  their  expenses,  labour  and  local  tax- 
ation put  together.  Thus  they  were  protected  by  the 
natural  course  of  things  to  the  full  extent  of  the  dis- 
ability which  they  pleaded  (cries  of  hear,  hear).  But  he 
contended  that  the  foreign  corn  trade  had  as  much  right  to 
be  favoured  as  the  pursuit  of  growing  it  at  home.  Then 
there  was  another  strange  argument  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Somersetshire,  that  the  price  of  bread  was  raised  by 
the  inordinate  profits  of  millers  and  bakers;  but  that 
plea  was  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  one  used  by  the 
same  hon.  gentleman,  that  even  supposing  the  price  of 
oread  to  fall,  wages  would  fall  with  it  ;  if  so,  then  it 
followed  that  bakers  and  millers  in  enhancing  the  price 
of  bread  did  really  no  harm  to  the  labouring  man.  The 
fact  seemed,  however,  to  be  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man wished  for  one  law  to  keep  down  the  profits  of  the 
bakers,  and  another  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  formers 
(cheers).  He  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  contended  that  such  was 
not  a  case  upon  which  the  protectionists  could  come 
down  to  the  house  and  claim  restriction  upon  the  foreign 
corn  trade.  But  why  was  it  that  this  extraordinary  timi- 
dity existed  on  the  subject  of  Corn  Law  repeal  ?  If  the 
Corn  Laws  be  such  an  important  element  in  the  value 
of  land,  how  was  it  that  that  value  remained  undisturbed 
now  that  these  laws  were  about  to  be  repealed  (cheers)? 
The  conduct  of  capitalists  in  dealing  with  a  commodity 
with  respect  to  which  a  great  change  was  expected  was 
the  best  of  all  guides  as  to  the  effect  on  the  value  of  that 
commodity  which  that  change  would  produce  (hear, 
hear);  and  he  believed  that  capitalists  were  as  ready  as 
ever  to  embark  their  money  in  land  (hear,  hear).  If 
any  change  were  impending  which  would  prevent  the 
tax  collector  from  getting  sufficient  money  to  pay  the 
dividends  on  funded  stock,  would  consols  maintain  their 
price?  There  was  no  fall  in  landed  securities  (hear). 
He  had  been  informed  that  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
since  the  period  of  the  rumours  of  Corn  Law  repeal,  no 
fewer  than  sixty-three  fanners  (and  they  had  all  been 
communicated  with  by  a  friend  of  his,  whose  tenants 
they  were)  had  made  agreements  to  renew  their  leases 
for  long  periods  without  one  having  asked  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  rent  (hear,  hear).  Twenty  of  the  number  stated 
that  in  the  opinion  of  a  farmer  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  would  not  involve  the  necessity  of  a  reduction  in 
rent  (hear,  hear).  What,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  the 
alarm  he  heard  on  all  sides  expressed?  Did  the  pro- 
tectionists wish  to  cripple  the  advance  of  manufac- 
tures ?  Were  they  jealous  of  the  progress  of  trade 
(loud  cries  of  "no,  no")?  He  did  not  believe 
that  they  were  ;  but  their  conduct  would  lead  many  to 
believe  that  they  wished  to  raise  themselves  by  depress- 


ing others  (hear  hear).  He  believed  that  that  unworthy 
feeling  did  enter  into  many  minds.  He  believed  that 
there  was  a  jealousy  of  the  advance  of  the  mercantile 
and  trading  community  (no,  no).  Why,  let  them  look 
to  their  social  system.  Had  they  not  attached  to  the 
possession  of  land  social  advantages  and  estimation 
w  hich  they  did  not  attach  to  trading  and  commercial 
pursuits  (hear,  hear)  ?  Had  it  not  been  their  system  to 
make  the  possession  of  land  the  test  of  fitness  for  the 
.administration  of  the  national  affairs — the  test  of  fitness 
for  admission  into  the  other  house  ?  for,  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  gentlemen  who  had  acquired  great  wealth 
and  power  by  commercial  pursuits  lrad  been  raised  to 
the  peerage,  still  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  upper 
legislative  assembly  until  the  possession  of  landed  estate 
had  rendered  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  privileged 
classes  fit  to  be  trusted  (hear).  Was  it  not  laid  down, 
even  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  measure,  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  the 
representation  was  concerned,  was  to  give  a  predomi- 
nant influence  to  the  possessors  of  land  ?  (Lord  John 
Russell  was  understood  to  say,  "No.")  lie  contended, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  possession  of  land  gave  the  greatest 
advantages  ;  that  the  landed  gentry  bad  a  monopoly  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  principal  offices  and  emoluments; 
of  the  State  ;  that  it  was  the  boast  of  their  leaders  that 
they  could  make  and  unmake  Ministries,  and  the  purtv 
that  had  such  power  could  help  itself  freely  to  all  the 
advantages  of  the  State.  The  honourable  member  for 
Shrewsbury  told  us,  and  told  us  truly,  that  our  aris-. 
tocracy  was  a  territorial  aristocracy.  There  was  no 
doubt  it  was  so,  and  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  to- 
morrow there  would  be  but  an  increased  competition 
for  that  property  which  conferred  such  immense  boons 
on  its  possessors  (hear,  hear).  If  this  change  was  long- 
resisted,  the  inference  was  irresistible  that  the  landed 
gentry  perverted  their  legislative  functions  to  serve 
their  private  and  pecuniary  interests  (bear,  hear). 
There  is  a  portion  of  the  question,  said  the  honourable 
gentleman,  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  allude,  As 
the  Corn  Laws  are  to  be  totally  abolished,  I  wish  to  ask 
why  the  change  should  not  now  take  place  (hear,  hear)? 
Why  defer  to  a  future  day  what  justice  requires,  and 
what  the  emergencies  of  the  country  at  the  present  mo- 
ment especially  call  for  ?  If  there  be  any  force  of  ar- 
gument in  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  corn  in  the  north  of  Europe — and  that  there- 
fore it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  supplies  of  food  for 
our  population — if  there  be  any  force  in  that  argument  i. 
it  calls  on  the  legislature  seriously  to  consider  whether- 
the  emergencies  of  the  country  do  not  require  an  imme- 
diate measure  of  relief,  and  not  one  that  is  to  have  effect 
at  a  future  time  (hear,  hear).  I,  for  one,  think  the  agri-. 
cultural  interest  would  be  benefited  by  an  immediate 
rather  than  by  a  deferred  repeal  of  this  law.  I  believo 
that  if  you  are  to  enter  into  competition  with  foreign 
agriculture  you  had  better  take  your  competitors  by- 
surprise  than  give  them  warning  (hear,  hear,  and 
cheers).  Our  present  course  is  inconsistent  with  the  ar- 
guments on  which  it  is  said  to  be  based.  The  present 
emergency  is  not  an  argument  for  doing  something 
three  years  hence  Chear,  hear,  from  the  protectionists); 
for,  if  you  admit  the  evil,  you  should  at  once  apply  the 
remedy  (hear,  hear).  The  right  hon.  the  Secretary  at 
War  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  ports  should  have 
been  opened  two  months  ago.  Well,  then,  the  neces- 
sities of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, urge  the  Government  to  take  the  step  now  at  all 
events  (cheers).  You  can  never  bring  about  a  complete 
and  pacific  arrangement  of  the  present  question  short  of 
total  and  immediate  abolition.  While  any  part  of  the 
law  is  left  on  the  statute-book  you  will  have  some  agri- 
culturists rallying  round  it  in  its  defence.  That  will 
render  necessary  an  anny  of  observation  on  the  other 
side  (a  laugh  from  the  protectionists)  ;  and  in  this 
way  the  conflict  you  deprecate  will  be  perpetuated. 
I  am  as  anxious  as  any  man  that  the  agitation  should 
be  got  rid  of  to-morrow  (hear).  So  strong  is  the  con- 
viction out  of  doors,  among  those  who  support  a  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  that  the  question  should  be  at  once 
set  at  rest,  that  those  who  represent  their  opinions  in 
this  house  will  be  bound  to  take  its  sense  on  this  part  of 
the  question.  The  Corn  Law  question  has  found  its  way 
into  this  house  in  the  face  of  unprecedented  obstacles. 
It  has  found  its  way  in  the  teeth  of  an  adverse  majority. 
It  is  here  now,  and  it  never  would  have  been  had  it  not 
been  backed  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  country 
(cheers).  I  believe  that  no  course  that  any  individual 
member  can  take  can  endanger  the  passing  of  this  bill 
(cheers).  If  it  be  capable  of  being  endangered  by  a 
motion  here,  the  other  house  would  throw  it  out.  The 
measure  has  not  been  brought  to  its  present  position  by 
politicians  in  this  house  ;  it  will  be  carried,  if  at  all,  by 
the  voice  of  the  country  ;  and  unless  it  rest  on  that  sub- 
stantial basis  it  will  foil  (cheers,  and  a  laugh  from  the 
protectionists).  I  do  not  wish  any  measure  to  be  car- 
ried on  any  other  ground.  And  let  me  tell  the  honour- 
able gentlemen  opposite  they  cannot  have  a  better  baro- 
meter of  public  opinion  than  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Government  (a  laugh  from 
the  protectionists).  Yes,  if  you  want  to  know  w  hat  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  arc  thinking  about,  see  what 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  doing  (cheers).  He 
is  moving  with  public  opinion  ;  he  has  measured  and 
justly  appreciated  public  opinion  ;  and  w  hen  you  talk 
of  confidence  in  public  men,  you  should  remember  that 
the  only  confidence  in  statesmen  worth  having  is  that 
they  will  not  set  public  opinion  at  defiance,  or  resist 
changes  which  inquiry  has  shown  to  be  safe,  and 
which  are  founded  on  a  sound  and  true  economy 
(cheers).  Public  confidence  is  not  to  be  acquired 
by  mere  party  manoeuvring.  The  great  bulk  of  the. 
community  were  every  day  becoming  more  practical. 
The  great  meetings  held  at  different  parts  or  the  country 
have  not  been  engaged  in  discussing  the  merits  of  par- 
ticular party  leaders.   They  huve  not  said  that  some. 
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men  are  not  better  to  administer  public  affairs  than 
others  ;  but  the  public  of  late  years  have  not  so  much 
looked  to  the  distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory  as  to  the 
prospect  of  carrying  great  practical  measures  of  reform 
(hear).  I  do  caution,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  against  prolonging  this  conflict 
with  the  manufacturing  and  labouring  classes,  They 
have  taken  a  position  which  they  cannot  defend  with 
credit,  and  which  they  would  be  compelled  to  abandon 
with  disgrace  if  they  proceed  further  (cheers ).  Aye, 
and  it  may  be  with  more  than  disgrace.  Have  a  disso- 
lution if  you  will  (cheers  from  the  protectionists).  The 
only  effect  will  be  the  postponement  of  this  measure. 
I  do  not  object  to  a  dissolution  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  I  think  it  behoves  members  who  are  now  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  national  interests  to  deal 
with  the  present  emergencies  before  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  people.  I  think  wc  are  not  discharging  our 
duties  if  we  suffer  any  time  to  elapse  before  we  provide 
for  that  awful  deficiency  which  is  staring  us  in  the  face, 
and  from  which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  apprehends  the  most  serious  consequences 
(hear,  hear).  I  once  more  call  on  you  to  consider  that 
you  have  no  right  to  lay  down  the  conditions  on  which 
manufacturers  and  merchants  shall  carry  on  their  trade. 
The  merchants  who  import  foreign  corn  should  be  as 
free  from  let  or  hindrance  as  you  to  cultivate  your 
estates.  I  implore  you  not  to  press  your  antiquated 
feudal  pretension  that  you  are  entitled  to  say  on  what 
condition  the  trade  of  the  country  should  be  carried  on. 
I  call  upon  you  to  be  satisfied  with  the  quiet  and  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  your  own  estates,  and  let  trade  and 
commerce  flourish  in  freedom.  (The  hon.  gentleman 
sat  down  amid  loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Halsey  wished  that  all  the  extempore  proselytes  to 
Free  Trade  would  make  such  a  candid  declaration  of  the 
reasons  of  their  conversion  as  had  been  made  by  Lord  North- 
laud  on  a  former  evening,  as  it  would  be.useful  to  the  house, 
and  still  more  useful  to  its  constituents.  After  a  passing 
attack  upon  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  for  its  proceeding 
in  collecting  large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  meddling 
with  the  registration  and  of  tampering  in  elections,  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  denounce  the  Government  plan  as  a  measure 
which  supported  Free  Trade,  and  yet  did  not  carry  it  out — 
which  repudiated  protection,  and  yet  left  it  in  force.  The 
farmer  was  not  allowed  to  cultivate  tobacco,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  revenue,  and  also  some  colonial  inte- 
rests. Were  the  landowners  to  allow  the  ports  to  be  thrown 
open,  and  then  to  be  told  that  they  must  cultivate  their  farms 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  them  ?  Sir  R.  Peel  proposed  t) 
reduce  one-half  the  duty  on  foreign  hops  ;  and  there  was  no 
reduction  to  be  made  to  the  same  amount  on  the  excise  duty 
on  English  hops.  He  (Mr.  Halsey)  wos  the  advocate  of 
equal  justice  and  protection  to  all  classes.  He  wished  to 
know,  if  the  price  of  English  wheat  should  fall,  on  what 
principle  Sir  Robert  would  settle  the  Tithe  Commutation 
Act?  Sir  Robert  had  also  said  that  the  revenue  would  not 
he  affected  by  the  changes  which  he  now  proposed;  but  if  he 
were  disappointed  in  that  calculation,  wonld  he  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  by  doubling  the  Property  Tax, 
and  by  making  it  avowedly  permanent  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson  considered  that  the  proposal  now  made 
by  the  Government  was  just  and  right,  and  therefore  he 
should  support  it.  However  the  members  of  the  Central 
Agricultural  Association  might  complain  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  it  was  undeniable  that  they 
themselves  acted  on  the  very  same  principles ;  else  what 
was  meant  by  their  interference  in  elections,  and  their 
dictation  of  pledges  to  county  members?  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to 
moderate  the  views  which  he  had  formerly  entertained  on 
the  subject  of  protection,  and  to  support  the  measure  of  the 
Government.  He  was  convinced  that  it  would  indict  no 
great  loss  either  on  the  owners  of  landed  property,  or  on 
those  who  were  subordinate  to  them.  He  should,  however, 
consider  it  as  an  improvement  on  the  Government  plan,  if 
its  adoption  were  made  immediate. 

Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  in  a  brief  speech,  which  was 
very  imperfectly  heard  in  the  House,  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  opposing  the  measure  which  had  recently  proceeded 
from  the  new  lights  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Ministry. 

Sir  W.  Clay  lamented  that  this  debate  had  partaken  so 
much  of  a  personal  character.  It  had  been  called  a  one-sided 
debate ;  but  if  it  were  so,  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
staple  of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  had  been  the  abuse 
of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  not  the  defence  of  a  system  of  protective 
duties.  The  country  gentlemen  had  absolutely  overdone 
their  case  :  they  had  proved  too  much  for  their  own  side ; 
for  when  they  showed  that  Sir  R.  Peel  had  broken  up  a  noble 
party  they  convinced  the  public  that  he  had  discarded  all 
merely  personal  interests,  and  that  under  the  pressure  of  an 
overwhelming  necessity,  he  had  sought  nothing  else  than  the 
advantage  of  the  country.  He  then  proceeded  to  refute 
several  statements  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Miles  on  Friday 
night.  That  gentleman  had  declared  himself  the  open  foe 
of  all  future  relaxation  of  protection.  Might  be  ask  Mr. 
Mi!e=i  if  he  was  prepared  to  condemn  the  past  relaxations  of 
it,  and  to  retrace  the  steps  which  had  been  already  taken 
towards  Free  Trade  ?  If  he  wotdd  not  abrogate  past  relax- 
ation, with  what  show  of  reason  did  he  call  on  the  house  to 
proceed  no  further  in  its  present  liberal  and  enlightened 
course  'I  The  cry  of  protection  to  native  industry  found  no 
echo  out  of  doors.  He  (Sir  W.  Clay)  gave  his  entire  appro- 
bation to  the  measure,  which  would  be  productive  of  no  in- 
jury to  the  agricultural  interest.  If  there  was  one  interest 
deeply  concerned  in  the  abrogation  of  these  laws,  it  was  the 
agricultural  interest,  for  that  interest  depended  more  than 
any  other  on  the  success  of  the  whole  community.  It  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  the  agriculturists  of 
the  Baltic  or  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Buck  participated  iu  the  alarm  and  dismay  which 
this  unjust  and  uncalled-for  measure  had  produced  among 
his  constituents.  The  annunciation  of  it  bad  shaken  all  con- 
fidence in  public  men,  and  its  baneful  influence  would  ex- 
tend not  oidy  to  the  agricultural,  but  also  to  all  the  trading 
and  manufacturing  classes  of  the  country.  To  the  working 
part  of  the  population  it  would  be  eminently  injurious  ;  for 
whenever  the  price  of  wheat  had  been  high  pauperism  bad 
been  low,  and  whenever  the  price  had  been  low  pauperism 
had  been  high.  Having  delivered  himself  of  a  passionate 
invective  against  Sir  It.  Peel  for  having  deceived  and  de- 
serted the  Conservative  Associations,  which  he  bad  himself 
palled  into  existence,  and  of  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  Auti- 
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Corn  Law  League,  he  concluded  by  declaring  his  intention 
to  give  a  most  decisive  negative  to  this  most  rash  and  in- 
jurious measure. 

Lord  H.  Vane  explained  the  reasons  why  he  was  now 
prepared  to  give  a  vote  in  opposition  to  the  policy  which  he 
had  formerly  followed  on  this  question.  Though  he  had 
always  urged  the  reduction  of  duties  on  agricultural  as  well 
as  on  all  other  productions,  be  bad  never  yet  gone  the  length 
of  advocating  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  low  fixed  duty  would  have  been  equally  advan- 
tageous for  all  commercial  purposes,  and  therefore  regretted 
that  it  had  been  abandoned.  The  time  for  compromise  had 
now  unfortunately  gone  by;  and  the  question  was  not  to  be 
settled  now,  except  by  the  adoption  of  some  such  measure  as 
that  proposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel.  He  appealed  to  the  country 
gentlemen  in  the  house,  and  asked  them  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable  for  them  to  withdraw  their  opposition  to 
this  measure,  seeing  they  could  not  hope  to  resist  it  effectu- 
ally, after  the  numerous  conversions  which  had  taken 
place. 

Sir  J.  Tyrrell,  after  denouncing  the  Government  scheme 
as  a  clap-trap  proposition,  observed,  that  in  speaking  of  it,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  making  personal  reflections  on  Sir 
R.  Peel,  inasmuch  as  he  always  represented  the  Government 
in  his  own  person,  and  scarcely  permitted  any  of  his  col- 
leagues iu  the  Administration  to  speak.  The  present  mea- 
sure would  not  settle  the  question  of  protection ;  for  not 
many  moons  would  elapse  before  Lord  John  Russell  would 
come  forward  with  a  motion  for  abrogating  the  discrimi- 
nating duties  on  sugar;  and  if  the  present  motion  were 
carried,  he  did  not  see  how  that  could  be  resisted.  He 
amused  the  house  by  stating,  that  as  Sir  Robert  had  appealed 
to  posterity  for  its  judgment  on  bis  policy,  the  sooner  poste- 
rity had  an  opportunity  of  judging  on  his  merits  the  better. 
If  the  house  should  pass  this  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  if  the  House  of  Lords  should  register  that 
verdict,  all  ties  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety would  be  dissolved,  and  misery,  ruin,  and  anarchy 
would  ensue. 

Mr.  James  took  pride  to  himself  that  on  every  occasion 
since  he  had  been  in  Parliament  be  had  voted  in  favour  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  On  the  first  occasion,  when 
it  was  brought  forward  by  Henry  Hunt,  he  had  been  one  of 
the  tellers,  and  there  was  only  a  minority  of  five  in  favour  of 
it.  Now  he  trusted  that  the  majority  would  be  counted  by 
as  many  hundreds  as  there  were  formerly  units  in  the 
minority. 

Sir  R.  Peel  rose  and  said : — Two  matters  of  great  im- 
portance have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  house  during 
this  protracted  debate  :  one,  the  manner  in  which  a  party 
should  be  conducted  ;  and  the  other,  the  measures  by  which 
to  meet  the  contingencies  of  a  great  puhlic  calamity  shall 
be  vindicated,  and  the  principles  by  which  the  commercial 
character  of  a  great  empire  shall  for  the  future  be  governed. 
On  the  first  point — the  manner  in  which  a  party  shall  be 
conducted — by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  debate  has  been 
expended.  I  don't  undervalue  its  importance,  but  surely  it 
is  subordinate,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this  country,  to 
those  two  other  questions  to  which  I  have  referred — (loud 
cheers  from  the  Opposition) — the  precautions  to  be  taken 
against  a  great  danger,  the  principles  by  which  your  commer- 
cial policy  should  hereafter  be  governed  (cheers  again). 
On  the  party  question  I  admit  I  have  little  defence  to  make 
(cheers  from  the  protectionists).  Yes,  our  measures  are,  I 
admit,  the  very  worst  measures  that  could  be  adopted  for 
party  measures  (vehement  opposition  cheering).  I  make 
this  admission  at  once;  and  further  that  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  conduct  of  those  measures  (so  far  at  least  as  the 
Corn  Laws  are  concerned  )  should  be  committed  to  me.  I 
admit,  at  once  that  it  would  be  far  preferable — even  assuming 
t': at  the  question  must  be  settled — that  those  should  have 
the  credit  (if  credit  there  be)  of  its  settlement  who  have 
been  its  uniform  and  consistent  advocates  (protectionist 
cheers).  That  which  prevented  myself,  and  those  who  con- 
curred with  me,  from  committing  it  into  other  bands,  wa* 
the  firm  conviction  under  which  I  laboured  that  a  part  of 
this  empire  was  threatened  with  a  great  famine.  I  did  firmly 
believe — I  do  firmly  believe — that  there  is  impending  over 
you,  and  will  come  at  no  remote  period,  a  calamity  which  all 
must  admit  and  deplore  ;  and  while  there  was  that  danger, 
with  no  means  of  averting  it,  I  did  not  consider  it  consistent 
with  my  duty  to  my  Sovereign,  or  with  my  honour  as  a  pub- 
lic man,  to  take  an  opportunity  of  evading  the  difficulty 
which  I  saw  impending  (loud  cheers  from  both  sides). 
While  I  entertained  the  hope  of  a  concurrent  and  agreeing 
administration,  I  thought  there  was  a  prospect  of  bringing 
this  question  to  a  settlement.  When  compelled  to  abandou 
that  hope — my  sense  of  the  coming  evil  remaining  the  same 
— I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  (and  I  took  it  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction)  of  adopting  the  course  which  my  sense 
of  duty  and  of  public  honour  required — namely,  to  tender 
ray  resignation  to  the  Queen,  leaving  her  Majesty  full  op- 
portunity of  consulting  other  advisers.  I  offered  no  opinion 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  successor.  That  is  almost  the  only  per- 
sonal act  of  the  Sovereign  (bear,  hear).  It  is  for  the 
Sovereign  to  determine  in  whom  confidence  ought  to  be 
placed  (cries  of  hear,  hear,  from  both  sides).  It  was  my 
duty  to  ascertain,  in  consequence  of  the  request  of  the 
Queen,  whether  those  of  my  colleagues  who  had  dissented 
from  me  were  either  prepared  themselves  to  form  a  govern- 
ment, or  whether  they  were  prepared  to  advise  her  Majesty 
(if  they  themselves  were  not  able  to  form  a  government)  as 
to  the  bands  to  which  should  he  entrusted  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet  on  the  principle  of  maintaining  the  existing  Corn 
Laws.  Those  from  whom  I  differed — who  bad  not  con- 
curred with  me  either  as  to  the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  or 
as  to  the  policy  of  altering  the  existing  law — did  signify  it  as 
their  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  public  interests 
that  they  should  form  a  government;  nor  would  they  advise 
her  Majesty  to  resort  to  others  for  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment— I  mean  a  government,  formed  on  the  principle  of 
maintaining  the  existing  law.  Her  Majesty  determined  to 
call  on  the  noble  lord  ( Lord  J.  Russell )  to  undertake  the 
duty  of  forming  an  administration.  I  was  relieved  from  the 
responsibilities  of  office.  The  noble  lord  was  sent  for.  My 
firm  belief  was  that  the  noble  lord  would  have  been  enabled 
to  undertake  the  duty  of  forming  a  government,  and  that  if 
be  had  so  undertaken  the  formation  of  a  government,  he 
would  have  succeeded.  Throughout  a  long  course  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  noble  lord,  I  can  never  charge  myself  with 
having  said  a  word  disrespectful  to  biin.  We  have  sat  oppo- 
site each  other  for  many  years ;  but  nothing  has  ever 
occurred  to  lead  to  acrimonious  feelings  or  to  engender  a 
spirit  of  hostility  (cries  of  hear,  bear,  from  Lord  J.  Russell). 
But  I  must  say  the  noble  lord  disappointed  me  when  he  did 
not  at  once  undertake  the  government  on  the  principle  of  an 
abolition  of  the  present  Corn  Laws  ("some  cries  of  hear,  from 
the  Opposition).  My  impression  was,  the  noble  lord  would 
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have  undertaken  the  government — my  impression  was,  that 
I  was  merely  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  member — my  strong 
opinion  was,  that  we  had  cause  for  apprehending  great 
danger — my  opinion  also  was,  that  iu  taking  precautions 
against  that  danger,  we  must  compel  the  necessity  of  a  final 
settlement  of  the  Corn-law  question.  I  knew  all  the  dif- 
ficulties which  any  man  would  have  to  contend  with  who 
undertook  the  conduct  of  government.  I  knew  the  great  dis- 
location which  the  frame  of  government  had  received  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  administration  of  which  I  was  the  bead  ; 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  unfair  and  dishonourable,  under 
the  impression  that  that  noble  lord  would  be  minister,  not  to 
take  those  steps  which  must  diminish  his  embarrassments 
(cheers  from  both  sides).  Sir,  1  have  not  a  word  of  com- 
plaint to  make  against  the  noble  lord  for  the  statement  which 
he  the  other  night  submitted.  The  explanations  I  gave 
related  chiefly  to  the  part  which  I  took  while  I  remained  in 
the  government.  The  noble  lord  undertook  to  state  what 
passed  when  that  period  expired.  The  noble  lord  rea  l  u 
letter,  a  copy  of  which  be  said  was  in  his  possession,  and  the 
general  statement  of  its  contents  which  the  noble  lord  gave  was 
perfectly  fair  and  honest.  But  the  noble  lord  said  there  were 
other  letters  not  iu  his  possession.  As  reference  has  been 
made  to  those  other  letters — to  one  at  least  of  primary  im- 
portance— I  feel  it  my  duty,  in  order  to  show  I  was  sincere 
in  saying  that  I  deprecated  a  settlement  of  this  question 
being  committed  to  my  hands — I  think  it  right  for  my  vindi- 
cation iu  that  respect  to  state  to  the  house  the  course  I  pur- 
sued (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear,  from  both  sides).  I  relin- 
quished office  on  the  Oth  December,  1815.  I  knew  then  of 
course  that  those  of  my  colleagues  who  differed  from  me 
declined  to  form  an  administration  in  accordance  with  those 
views,  and  could  not  advise  the  formation  of  such  a  govern- 
ment. I  was  aware  too  that  the  noble  lord,  though  not  at 
my  suggestion,  had  been  sent  for  by  her  Majesty.  On  the 
8th  of  December,  considering  myself  to  be  in  a  private  capa- 
city, anxious  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  this  question — 
my  opinion  having  been  given  in  the  Cabinet  that  it  must 
be  entertained — I  made  the  communication  to  her  Majesty, 
which  her  Majesty  I  believe  mode  known  to  the  noble  lord. 
The  noble  lord  had  not  a  copy  of  this  letter,  or  I  have  no 
doubt  be  would  have  read  it.  I  wrote  it  from  myself,  jind  in 
a  private  capacity,  on  the  8th  of  December,  two  days  after  I 
quitted  office,  and  when  I  heard  the  noble  lord  was  accepted 
as  miuister : 

"  Whitehall,  Dec.  8. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, and,  influenced  by  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to 
contribute  if  possible  to  the  relief  of  your  Majesty  from  em- 
barrassment, and  to  the  protection  of  the  public  interests 
from  injury,  is  induced  to  make  to  your  Majesty  this  con- 
fidential communication  explanatory  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  position 
and  intentions  with  regard  to  the  great  question  which  is 
now  agitating  the  public  mind. 

"  Your  Majesty  can,  if  you  thiuk  fit,  make  this  commu- 
nication known  to  the  Minister  who,  as  successor  to  Sir 
R.  Peel,  may  be  honoured  by  your  Majesty's  confidence. 

"  On  the  1st  of  November  last  Sir  R.  Peel  advised  bis  col 
leagues,  on  account  of  the  alarming  accounts  from  Irelaud, 
and  many  districts  in  this  country,  as  to  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  from  disease,  and  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
against  contingencies,  which  in  his  opinion  were  not  im- 
probable, humbly  to  recommend  to  your  Majesty  that  the 
duties  on  the  import  of  foreign  grain  should  be  suspended 
for  a  limited  period,  either  by  order  in  council  or  by  legisla- 
tive enactment ;  Parliament  in  cither  case  being  summoned 
without  delay. 

"Sir  Robert  Peel  foresaw  that  this  suspension,  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  tenor  of  the  report  to  which  he  has  referred,  would 
compel,  during  the  interval  of  suspension,  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws. 

"  If  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues  had  then  been  in  con- 
currence with  his  own,  he  was  fully  prepared  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  suspension,  and  of  the  necessary  conse- 
quence ot  suspension,  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  laws 
imposing  restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign  grain  and 
other  articles  of  food,  with  a  review  to  their  gradual  diminu- 
tion and  ultimate  removal. 

"He  was  disposed  to  recommend  that  any  new  laws  to  be 
enacted  should  contain  within  themselves  the  princiide  of 
gradual  and  ultimate  removal. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  prepared  to  support,  in  a  private  capa- 
city, measures  which  may  be  in  general  conformity  with 
those  which  be  advised  as  a  Minister. 

"  It  would  be  unbecoming  in  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  make  any 
reference  to  the  details  of  such  measures. 

"  YourMajesty  has  been  good  enough  to  inform  Sir  Robert 
Peel  that  it  is  your  intention  to  propose  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Government. 

"  The  principle  on  which  Sir  Robert  was  prepared  to  re- 
commend the  reconsideration  of  the  laws  affecting  the  im- 
port of  the  main  articles  of  food,  was  in  general  accordance 
with  that  referred  to  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Lord 
Lohn  Russell's  letter  to  the  electors  of  the  city  of  London. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  accompany  the  removal  of  re- 
striction on  the  admission  of  such  articles  with  relief  to  the 
land  from  such  charges  as  are  unduly  onerous,  and  with 
such  other  provisions  as,  in  the  terms  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's letter, '  caution  and  even  scrupulous  forbearance  may 
suggest.' 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  support  measures  founded  on  that 
general  princiide,  and  will  exercise  any  influence  be  may 
possess  to  promote  their  success." 

That  was  the  assurance  I  conveyed  to  her  Majesty  of  my 
perfect  readiness  to  support,  if  proposed  by  others,  those 
measures  which  I  myself  have  now  introduced.  I  could 
not  but  foresee  that  in  addition  to  all  the  other  difficulties 
which  the  noble  lord  or  any  other  Minister  would  have  to 
contend  with,  he  would  have  accepted  office  at  an  unfor- 
tunate moment.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  a 
prosperous  revenue,  but  a  limited  expenditure.  There  had 
been  hitherto  a  large  surplus;  and  I  thought  the  Minister 
succeeding  me  might  have  been  deterred  from  accepting 
office  by  the  increased  expenditure  that  was  necessary,  ai  d 
because  an  unfavourable  contrast  might  thus  be  drawn  be- 
tween his  financial  policy  and  that  of  his  predecessors.  I 
added,  therefore,  to  those  assurances  of  support  1  have  alluded 
to,  this  further  one.  It  is  important  for  the  bouse  to  attend  to 
it: — "Sir  Robert  Peel  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  add  that, 
should  your  Majesty's  future  advisers,  and  after  consideration 
of  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  the  army  of  the  country 
for  colonial  service,  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  bearing  which  steam  navigation  may  have  upon 
maritime  warfare  and  the  defence  of  the  country,  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  propose  an  addition  to  the  army  and  increased 
naval  and  military  estimates,  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  support 
the  proposal — will  do  all  that  he  can  to  prevent  it  from  being 
considered  «s  indicative  of  hostile  or  altered  feelings  towards 
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France,  and  will  assume,  for  the  increase  in  question,  any 
degree  of  responsibility,  present  or  retrospective,  which  can 
fairly  attach  to  him"  (loud  cheers).  Now,  sir,  when  it  is 
charged  on  me  that  I  am  robbing  others  of  what  is  justly 
their  due,  I  hope  the  explanation  of  the  course  I  have  taken 
when  acting  under  the  first  persuasion  that  the  adjustment  of 
this  question  would  have  been  committed  to  others — I  iiope 
the  explanation  I  have  now  given  will  tend  to  prove  that  I 
am  not  desirous  of  robbingothers  of  the  credit  which  is  their 
due,  or  of  trying  to  embarrass  them  in  the  course  which  I 
thought  they  should  have  adopted  (loud  cheers  from  both 
sides).  Sir,  there  were  further  communications  made,  and 
I  was  aware,  in  the  course  of  them,  that  it  was  desired  to  put 
me  in  possession  of  the  particular  mode  in  which  it  was  de 
termined  to  seitle  this  question.  I  thought  it  better  to  de 
cliuc  such  a  communication  of  the  noble  lord's  measures,  for 
I  felt  that  any  apparent  concert  between  the  noble  lord  and 
myself  would  have  a  tendency  to  endanger  rather  than  pro- 
mote the  adjustment  of  this  question,  and  I  therefore  declined 
to  receive  the  communication  of  those  details.  But  I  think 
the  noble  lord  must  have  been  satisfied  that,  though  I  de 
cliued  to  concert  measures  with  him,  yet  it  was  my  intention 
to  give  the  noble  lord  in  the  adjustment  of  this  question  ac- 
cording to  his  views  of  public  policy,  that  same  cordial  sup- 
port which  it  is  his  boast  that  he  now  intends  to  give  me 
(prolonged  cheering  from  the  Opposition).  Sir,  I  believe  that 
must  have  been  the  impression  of  the  noble  lord,  because, 
after  the  communication  with  me,  the  noble  lord  undertook 
the  formation  of  a  Government;  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
noble  lord  must  feel  that  it  was  no  act  of  mine  that  caused  the 
failure.  I  was  in  no  way  whatever  concerned  with  the  rea- 
sons which  iuduced  the  noble  lord  finally  to  abandon  that 
attempt  (hear,  hear,  from  Lord  John  Russell).  So  much, 
therefore,  as  to  tfte  course  I  pursued  with  reference  to  those 
opposite.  I  never  made  an  inquiry  as  to  those  who  consti- 
tuted the  new  Government.  1  had  no  personal  objection  of 
any  kind.  My  belief  was,  that  this  question  ought  to  be  ad- 
justed, and  I  was  prepared  to  facilitate  its  adjustment  by  my 
vote,  and  by  the  exercise  of  whatever  influence  I  possessed 
(hear,  and  Opposition  cheers).  Now,  then,  with  respect  to 
the  course  I  have  pursued  with  regard  to  those  who  have  so 
long  given  me  their  support,  I  admit  to  them  it  was  but 
natural  they  should  withhold  from  me  their  confidence.  I 
admit  that  the  course  I  am  pursuing  is  different  from  the 
established  principles  on  which  party  should  be  conducted: 
but  I  do  ask  them  whether  it  was  probable  I  should  sacrifice 
their  favourable  opinion  and  support,  unless  I  was  influenced 
by  considerations  of  public  duty;  unless  I  did  believe  it  was 
for  the  public  interest  that  I  should  propose  the  measures 
which  have  caused  the  estrangement  between  us  (cheers)  ? 
Notwithstanding  what  has  passed  in  this  debate — notwith- 
standing the  asperity  with  which  some  may  have  spoken  of 
me,  I  will  do  them  the  justice  they  deserve.  No  person 
could  have  held  the  position  I  have  done  so  long  without 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  motives  of  his  party.  I 
must  know  what  are  the  objects  of  those  who  gave  me  their 
support;  and  I  will  say,  after  the  forfeiture  of  their  confi- 
dence, that  I  don't  believe  (speaking  generally  of  the  great 
body)  that  there  ever  existed  a  party  that  was  influenced 
by  more  honourable  and  disinterested  feelings.  I  must 
know  the  fact ;  and  I  will  give  them  the  credit  they  de- 
serve (cheers  and  hear).  But  this  I  must  say,  that,  be  the 
consequences  what  they  may,  you  cannot  rob  me  of  the 
conviction  that  the  advice  which  I  have  given  is  advice 
consistent  with  all  the  obligations  which  party  can  im- 
pose. I  know  how  easy  it  would  be  to  conciliate  their  tem- 
porary support.  The  way  woald  be  to  underrate  the  danger, 
to  iu  .ite  a  continued  combination  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  law — to  talk  about  hoisting  the  flag  of  "protection 
to  native  industry" — to  have  insisted  that  agricultural  pro- 
tection should  be  maintained  in  all  its  integrity.  Such  a 
course  wotdd  have  conciliated  a  temporary  confidence.  But 
the  month  of  May  will  not  have  arrived  without  demon- 
strating that  I  should  have  abandoned  my  duty  towards  my 
country,  towards  my  Sovereign,  and  towards  my  party,  if  I 
had  so  acted  (loud  and  long  continued  cheers  from  the 
Opposition).  I  had,  and  I  have,  the  firm  persuasion  that  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind — in  the  state  of  the 
public  feeling  with  respect  to  the  Corn  Laws — that  state  of 
public  feeling  and  opinion,  independent  of  all  casual  and 
adventitious  circumstances,  making  a  defence  of  this  law 
difficult  enough — I  have  the  firm  persuasion  that  if  that 
calamity,  which  I  foresee  in  Ireland,  should  arise,  and  the 
battle  has  to  be  fought  on  the  question  of  maintaining  the 
present  Corn  Law,  unless  the  duty  exceeds  17s.  a  quarter  on 
foreign  wheat,  a  degree  of  odium  would  then  have  attached 
to  the  lauded  interest  which  would  have  been  overwhelming 
in  its  effects  (loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition).  And  what 
would  have  been  the  situation  of  my  right  honourable  friend 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  charged  as  he  is 
with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  public  peace,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  take  measures  for  rescuing  millions 
from  the  calamity  of  famine  (bear,  hear)  ?  What  were  the 
facts  brought  daily  under  our  notice  ?  We  know  it  as  a  fact 
that  in  one  part  of  the  empire  four  millions  of  the  Queen's 
subjects  depended  on  one  article  of  food  (hear,  hear).  It 
was  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  extent  of  danger,  w  hat  had 
been  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  what  would  be  the 
amount  of  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  this  article  ;  but 
surely  you  should  make  allowances  "for  those  who  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  public  safety ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  this  failure,  we  must  be  aware  that 
within  three  or  four  months  this  disease  would  be  fol 
lowed  with  traces  of  famine  ;  and  under  these  circumstances 
was  it  not  our  duty  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  party, 
not  to  neglect  the  taking  due  precautions  (hear,  hear). 
I  wish  that  my  anticipations  may  not  be  fulfilled;  but  it 
is  of  the  last  moment,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  before 
coming  to  a  final  decision  on  this  question,  that  you 
should  understand  the  Irish  question  (hear,  hear).  I 
cannot  consent  to  confess  that  I  entertain  any  feelings  of 
regret  at  the  course  which  I  then  took  ;  so  far  from  it,  that 
I  declare  to  the  bouse  that  that  day  in  my  political  life  on 
which  I  look  with  most  satisfaction  and  pride,  was  that  on 
which  I  was  ready  and  prepared  to  take  upon  myself  the 
responsibility  of  issuing  an  Order  in  Council  for  the  opening 
the  ports,  and  trusting  to  you  for  an  act  of  indemnity  (loud 
cheers.)  Mv  primary  and  particular  object  was  to  increase 
the  supply  of  food  in  the  country,  and  thus  make  provision 
against  famine,  and  there  might  also  have  been  other  colla- 
teral advantages  which  would  follow;  but  I  thought,  I  Ray, 
tbat  the  bc9t  course  to  have  taken  was  to  have  opened  the 
ports  (hear,  hear).  Suppose  that  my  anticipations  proved 
incorrect,  and  that  I  had  'aneied  a  false  estimate  of  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened,  I  believed  that  even  then  the  gene- 
ra itj  of  Parliament  would  have  made  allowance  for  the  mo- 
ti  that  had  actuated  me,  and  would  have  granted  an  in- 
demnity (cbeer3),even  if  my  anticipations  were  not  fulfilled 


by  the  result.  But  what  are  the  facts  ?  There  was  during 
the  hitter  part  of  December  and  the  beginning  of  January 
said  to  be  something  like  a  It'll — a  suspension  of  the  potato 
disease.  I  never  shared  in  the  prophetic  feeling  as  to  the 
ample  supply  of  food,  and  that  the  potato  disease  had  va- 
nished, after  the  opinions  on  the  subject  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  Most  able  men  of  science,  who  had  been  directed 
by  the  Government  to  investigate  the  matter.  But  I  ask, 
what  were  the  facts  of  the  case?  I  hold  in  my  hand  some 
papers  which  will  throw  a  light  upon  this  subject.  I  shall 
read  them,  not  so  much  for  a  vindication  of  the  Govern 
mem),  but,  as  1  conceive,  that  it  is  not  right  that  I  should 
leave  the  house  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  1  know 
the  measure  before  the  house  is  not  directly  for  opening  the 
ports;  but  it  is  almost  equivalent  to  that  step,  for  its  object 
is  the  immediate  admission  of  maize  and  other  descriptions 
of  grain  free  of  duty,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wheat 
to  4s.  the  quarter,  Some  persons,  I  know,  say  that  it 
would  be  better  at  once  to  reduce  the  duty  to  nothing 
( hear,  hear,  hear).  But  still  this  is  a  virtual  removal  of 
the  duty  on  all  descriptions  of  corn,  with  the  exception 
of  wheat.  Before,  then,  you  finally  decide  on  rejecting  this 
measure,  I  ask  you  to  look  well  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  You  affect  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  these  official  re- 
ports, but  this  can  only  be  oil  the  assumption  that  official 
men  would  deceive  in  such  documents.  But  I  will  not  de- 
pend on  statements  from  official  men,  but  I  will  refer  to 
letters  which  have  been  received  from  Ireland  by  the  two  last 
mails,  and  the  accuracy  of  which,  I  think,  will  not  be 
doubted  when  I  state  fiom  whence  they  come.  The  name 
of  Sir  David  Roche  is  known  to  many  members  of  this 
house,  for  he  was  some  time  member  for  the  city  of  Lime- 
rick, and  I  think,  after  I  have  read  the  letter  from  that  gen- 
tleman which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  few  honourable  members 
will  say  that  the  apprehensions  of  famine  are  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, This  day  this  letter  has  been  received  by  the 
Government  from  the  city  of  Limerick,  from  Sir  David  Roche. 
He  says: — "No  person  was  more  disposed  than  I  was  to 
look  with  hope  to  that  part  of  the  potato  crop  that  appeared 
sound  before  Christmas.  I  thought  it  was  quite  safe  and 
certain  to  keep  in  the  usual  way,  and  in  my  answer  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  circular,  I  stated  that  hope  with  great 
confidence,  adding  that  the  crop  was  so  large  the  sound 
portion  would  nearly  feed  the  people."  (This,  then,  is  a 
disinterested  authority.)  "  But  grieve  to  say,  that  every 
day  convinces  me  of  the  error  I  was  under ;  the  potatoes  that 
were  apparently  sound  then,  had  more  or  less  the  disease 
in  an  incipient  state,  and  the  greater  part  is  now  obliged  to 
be  given  to  pigs  and  cattle,  to  save  the  owners  from  total 
loss.  The  Catholic  clergy  of  several  parishes  have  made 
this  painful  communication  to  me ;  my  own  experience  as 
a  landed  proprietor  and  practical  farmer,  holding  in  my  pos- 
session large  arable  farms  in  three  different  parts  of  this 
county,  and  also  in  the  county  Clare,  entirely  corresponds 
with  their  statements.  I  don't  think  by  the  1st  of  May  next, 
that  out  of  one  hundred  acres  of  potatoes  on  my  laud, 
sound  seed  will  be  left  for  next  year  (hear,  hear). 
If  the  case  is  so  bad  with  me,  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  in 
the  four  districts  I  allude  to,  how  much  worse  must  it  bo 
with  the  poor,  who  have  not  the  convenience  and  aid  that 
large  farming  establishments,  with  substantial  buildings, 
can  command?  In  short,  as  one  rides  through  the  country 
rotten  potatoes  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  large  quantities 
by  the  side  of  the  roads — pits,  lately  turned,  in  most  cases 
much  smaller  than  the  heaps  of  rotten  potatoes  alongside 
them,  and  those  in  the  pits  are  certain,  if  not  quickly  con- 
sumed, to  share  in  the  general  decay  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
Such,  sir,  is  the  state  I  may  say  of  the  entire  country. 
No  doubt  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  while  the  remains  of  the 
potato  last, destitution  will  not  be  general;  but  I  pray  you, 
sir,  look  to  it  in  time  "  (hear,  hear,  hear).  Is  it  not  right 
that  we  should  look  to  this  state  of  things  in  time  (hear, 
hear)?  This  is  the  account  from  Limerick.  I  now  come 
to  Queen's  County,  the  letter  from  which  was  received  yes- 
terday. It  is  from  the  inspector  of  police  in  that  county, 
who  states  that  in  his  visit  to  thelocality  which  he  describes, 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  and  the  place  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
Fothingdon.    The  writer  says  : 

"Queen's  County,  Stradbally,  February  11,  18-10. 

"  With  reference  to  the  potato  disease  I  beg  to  state  that 
I  was  requested  by  Sir  Edward  Walsh  and  Sir  Antony  Wel- 
don,  two  magistrates  of  this  district,  to  make  a  more  search- 
ing inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  potatoes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  collieries  than  had  hitherto  been  made.  The  in- 
structions were  to  make  the  examination  by  properties,  and 
Filled  forms  were  supplied  by  Sir  A.  Weldon,  with  such  head- 
ings as  he  considered  applicable  to  the  case. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  9th,  I  proceeded  to  Wolf  hill, 
accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  and  commenced  with  the  property  of  Mr.  Ho- 
venden.  Mr.  Hovenden  himself  being  w  ith  us,  we  examined 
every  house  on  the  property,  took  down  the  number  of  each 
family,  the  quantity  of  potatoes  planted,  and  the  quality  (from 
actual  inspection)  now  remaining  on  hand,  with  the  quantity 
of  oats  aud  other  grain  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 
On  Tuesday  we  went  over  the  property  of  Sir  Charles  Coote, 
adjoining  Mr.  Hovenden's,  and  also  over  Mr.  Carter's,  and, 
so  far  as  time  would  admit,  examined  a  few  families  on  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Kavanagh,  of  Gracetield.  Our  inquiries 
extended  to  about  100  families  altogether,  and  enabled  me 
with  the  most  perfect  accuracy  to  state  the  frightful  extent 
to  whicli  the  destruction  of  the  potato  crop  has  proceeded  in 
that,  part  of  the  country.  Many  families  whom  we  visited, 
and  who  had  planted  sufficient  for  their  ordinary  wants,  in- 
cluding the  seed  necessary  for  the  ensuing  season,  have  not 
had  a  potato  of  any  kind  for  the  last  month.''  (Observe, 
this  is  in  the  month  of  February,  five  months  at  least  before 
there  can  be  any  supply  from  the  natural  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence (hear).)  "Others  have  lost  nearly  all;  and  the  few 
that  still  remain  are  totally  unfit  for  human  food.  In  every 
instance  where  we  saw  potatoes  in  pits  in  the  fields  we  had 
them  examined,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  we  found 
them  to  be  a  mass  of  putrefaction,  perfectly  disgusting,  even 
to  look  at.  We  examined  a  few  houses  on  the  property  of 
Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  where  the  land  is  of  much  better 
quality,  but  the  result  was  in  every  case  the  same.  There 
are  literally  no  potatoes  remaining  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"I  understand  the  magistrates  intend  to  meet  on  an  early 
day,  and  make  some  representation  through  the  lieutenant 
of  the  county  on  the  above  subject. 

"  W.  W.  IIemsworth,  Sub- Inspector,  1st  Rate." 
Now,  these  were  the  letters  received  within  the  lost  two 
days.  I  now  shall  refer  to  a  report  on  this  subject  from 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  Watcrford,  Lord  Stuart  do  Decies, 
dated  the  10th  of  February;  a  person  whose  statements  I 
am  sure  will  carry  with  them  full  authority  in  this  house 


(hear,  hear).  The  report  is  directed  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  in  it  1  find  it  stated: — "  His  Excellency  will 
find  in  these  statements  an  announcement  of  the  alarming 
fact  that  in  two  districts  alone  of  the  union  in  question 
there  are,  even  at  this  early  period  of  the  year,  no  less  than 
.'100  persons  whose  stores  of  provisions  are  upon  the  point 
of  becoming  exhausted.  In  the  meanwhile  the  rot  is  repre- 
sented as  making  daily  progress  amongst  the  potatoes,  which 
until  lately  it  was  hoped  might  have  been  preserved  in  a 
state  of  partial  soundness  for  some  time  longer,  and  there  is 
every  reason,  therefore,  to  anticipate  that  the  distress  now 
prevailing  in  certain  localities  will  very  speedily  cause  its 
pressure  to  be  felt  by  the  labouring  classes  throughout  the 
union.  With  this  prospect  in  view,  the  probability  is  that  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  grain  may  be  expected  to 
take  place  in  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer  months,  al- 
though foreign  supplies  were  to  be  admitted  immediately, 
duty  free,  and  that  the  facilities  for  providing  food  for  the 
people  in  exchange  for  their  labour  be  removed  beyond  the 
means  which  landed  proprietors  have  at  the  present  moment 
within  their  reach  for  this  purpose.  It  is  these  circumstances 
that  I  would  venture  respectfully  to  submit,  as  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  county  of  Waterford  are  involved,  that  much 
good  might  he  effected  in  keeping  down  prices  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  Government  corn  stores,  from  which  grain 
might  be  purchased  at  first  cost  juice  in  such  towns  cs 
Youghol,  Dungannon,  Waterford,  Carrick,  Clonmel,  and, 
perhaps,  Lismore.  In  all  but  the  last-mentioned  of  these 
towns  there  is  an  adequate  military  force  for  the  protection 
of  such  granaries,  if  established,  and  no  part  of  the  country 
would  then  be  beyond  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  distance  from 
a  depot,  whence  food  on  moderate  terms  might  be  drawn  to 
those  localities  which  stood  in  need  of  a  supply"  (hear). 
The  next  statement  I  shall  read  is  from  Kerry,  and  is  dated 
the  9th  inst.  It  is  from  a  gentleman  w  hose  statement  is  en- 
titled to  the  highest  credit.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dillon. 
He  says  : — "I  regret  to  have  to  report,  for  the  infonnatiou 
of  Government,  that  serious  ravages  have  been  made  latterly 
on  the  potatoes  by  the  disease  which,for  the  last  two  month' , 
was  supposed  at  least  not  to  be  progressive.  Having  gone 
round  my  district  within  the  last  ten  days,  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunities not  only  of  hearing,  but  of  witnessing,  the  destruc- 
tion which  has  been  committed,  and  which  is  gaining 
ground  so  rapidly,  contrary  to  the  hopes  which  have  been  for 
some  time  cherished,  as  to  excite  the  utmost  alarm  among  all 
classes,  and  for  my  own  part  I  feel  almost  confounded  at  the 
difficulty  that  must  exist  in  procuring  a  sufficiency  of  good 
seed  for  the  ensuing  crop"  (hear.)  The  house  is  aware 
that  there  was  for  some  time  past  sitting  in  Dublin  a  com- 
mission, one  of  the  objects  of  which  was  to  inquire  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  potato  crop  had  failed.  The  commis- 
sioners' report  refers  to  a  period  when  the  disease  had  re-ap- 
peared, and  it  embraces  returns  from  every  part  of  Ireland. 
Indeed,  returns  have  been  furnished  from  every  electoral  dis- 
trict in  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  99,  and  from  these  re- 
turns have  not  been  scat.  The  commissioners  in  their  re- 
port state  that  in  four  electoral  districts  the  disease  has 
affected  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  crop ;  in  93  districts  it  has 
affected  between  seven-tenths  and  eight-tenths  of  the  whole 
crop ;  in  125  districts  it  has  affected  seven-tenths  of  the 
crop;  in  160  it  has  affected  six-tenths  of  the  crop;  in  SCb' 
electoral  districts  nearly  half  of  the  whole  crop  has  been 
destroyed ;  and  in  o8'2  districts  nearly  four-tenths  of  the 
whole  crop  has  been  entirely  destroyed  (loud  cries  of  hear, 
hear).  I  have  just  stated  the  request  made  to  us,  and  we 
had  already  acted  upon  the  principle  in  time,  by  taking  steps 
to  establish  stores  of  corn,  where  it  could  be  sold  at  low 
prices,  or  giving  it  in  return  for  labour;  to  get  an  adequate 
supply  of  seed  for  potatoes  from  foreign  countries  for  the 
ensuing  year,  is  now  next  to  impossible  (cries  of  hear, 
hear).  One-eighth  of  the  whole  crop  is  required  for  seed, 
each  acre  requiring  from  three  quarters  of  a  ton  to  a  ton 
of  potatoes  for  seed  (cries  of  hear).  Suppose  that  we  en- 
deavoured to  buy  10,000  tons  of  potatoes  from  ports  in  those 
parts  of  Europe  where  there  are  potatoes  ?  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  attempt  would  be  almost  impossible.  We  can  only 
make  provision  for  seed  for  future  years  by  saving  from  the 
portion  of  potatoes  which  have  been  preserved.  When  the 
immediate  pressure  of  famine  has  been  got  rid  off  by  a  sup- 
ply of  food,  I  fear  that  due  caution  will  not  be  taken  for  a 
provision  for  future  years;  the  Government,  therefore,  must 
take  upon  itself  to  do  this,  and  see  what  best  steps  can  be 
taken  for  such  provision  of  seed.  Then  the  question  arises, 
what  should  be  done?  Might  not  much  be  done  by  in- 
ducing parties  to  exchange  the  potatoes  that  are  yet  preserved 
for  some  other  article  of  food  ?  I  ask,  if,  instead  of  taking 
the  course  which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  take,  we  had 
let  the  matter  stand  over,  and  come  down  to  the  house  in 
May,  and  asked  for  larger  grants  of  the  public  money  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute,  and  told  the  clergy,  and  the  Catholic 
clergy,  that  they  might  supply  themselves  with  food  for  the 
relief  of  the  people  at  the  Government  expense,  suppose 
that  at  the  time  we  asked  for  a  vote  of  200,000/.  or  300(000/. 
for  the  purpose  of  charity,  we  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
present  Corn  Laws — (hear,  hear) — would  it,  I  ask,  be 
tolerated,  that  at  the  some  time  we  came  down  to  the  house 
for  such  a  purpose  that  we  were  retaining  the  duty  of  17s. 
on  corn  (loud  cheers).  Do  honourable  gentlemen  recollect 
the  returns  which  I  just  read  as  to  the  state  of  the  potato 
crop,  namely,  that  in  several  hundred  electoral  districts 
seven-tenths  of  the  crop  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  in 
nearly  b'00  of  those  districts  more  than  half  of  the  potatoes 
had  completely  gone,  and  that  in  some  eight-tenths  of  the 
produce  had  been  destroyed  (hear,  hear).  Supposing  in 
such  a  state  of  things  a  famine  should  ensue,  do  you  believe 
that  it  is  for  the  credit  or  honour  of  the  landed  aristocracy, 
that  they  should  throw  on  the  Government  the  responsibility 
of  providing  a  remedy  to  meet  this  threatening  state  of 
things,  and  at  the  same  time  declaring  tbat  not  a  letter  of 
the  Corn  Laws  should  he  altered  (cheers)  ?  Would  it  be  an 
act  of  fidelity  to  the  landed  interest  to  assent  to  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  course  (hear,  hear)  ?  No;  I  believe  that  if 
such  a  proceeding  had  been  adopted  you  would  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  charge  me  with  that  treachery  which  you  now 
impute  to  me,  because  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
provisiou  for  such  a  moment  of  pressure  (hear,  hear).  The 
pressure  in  Holland  and  Belgium  is  not  half  so  severe  as  it 
is  in  parts  of  this  empire,  but  the  Governments  in  these  two 
countries  took  immediate  steps  to  meet  the  threatening 
danger  (hear,  hear,  hear).  In  Belgium  the  executive  Go- 
vernment took  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  opening  the 
ports  to  the  free  admission  of  all  descriptions  of  grain  aud 
other  agricultural  produce.  In  Holland  the  same  course  wes 
followed,  and  the  ports  were  opened  for  the  free  admission  of 
all  descriptions  of  food  (hear,  hear).  Belgium  is  an  agri- 
cultural country,  and  on  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  there 
the  Government  asked  lor  an  indemnity  from  the  Chambers, 
and  this  was  granted  to  the  Government,  not  only  without  a 
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JtU&entient  voice,  but  with  acclamation  (cheering).    But  in 
*.:e  same  circumstances,  what  course  Would  be  taken  by  tbe 
Parliament  of  England,  by  n  iParliament  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  agriculture  (beai-,  hear)  ?    There  have  been 
times  before  the  present  when  there  have  been  apprehen- 
sions Of  famine.    What  remedy  did  tbe  legislature  apply  in 
Such  cases  ?  Why  that  which  auy  man  of  common  sagacity 
Would  suggest — it  was  the  remedy  resorted  to  in  everv  in- 
stance— the  removal,  for  a  time,  of  the  duty  on  corn  (loud 
cheering  from  both  sides  of  the  bouse).    I  rejoice  at  the 
cheer  with  which  this  proposition  has  been  assented  to  (hear 
hear,  and  laughter).    I  apprehend  it  was  au  unanimous  as- 
sent (no,  no,  from  some  agricultural  members).    But  at  any 
rate  it  was  a  very  general  assent  (hear,  hear).     My  propo- 
sition is,  that  at  a  period  of  impending  famine  the  proper 
course  to  take  is  to  encourage  the  free  importation  of  food 
(cheers).     The  proposition  is  that  the  existing  duty  on 
corn  should  cease,  so  that  it  might  be  admitted  free  (hear, 
hear).   Then,  if  so,  and  you  agree  to  this,  I  ask  you  at  once 
to  agree  to  expedite  this  bill  (cheers  and  laughter),  or  move 
as  an  amendment  that  the  duties  on  all  articles  of  provision 
shall  forthwith  be  suspended  (loud  cheers).     I  am  not 
arguing  now  as  to  what  we  should  do  after  the  suspension, 
I  am  only  trying  to  convince  you  that  it  would  be  unfair 
mid  treacherous  on  my  part  to  the  lauded  interest  if,  con- 
vinced as  I  am  of  the  serious  nature  of  [the  Irish  case,  I 
proceeded  to  talk  of  hoisting  the  Hag  of  protection  (laughter) 
— of  rousing  the  British  lion  (renewed  laughter,  and  hear, 
Bear) — or  of  sticking  to  the  true  blue  colour  (hear,  hear), 
and  of  adhering  to  the  Corn  Laws  in  all  their  integrity  (loud 
cheers  and  laughter).    I  am  trying  to  convince  you  that  the 
Adoption  of  such  a  course  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
public  interest,  or  with  the  credit  of  the  landed  proprietors 
of  this  country  (renewed  cheers).    But  it  may  be  said,  sus- 
pend these  laws  until  next  session.    I  rejoice  to  have  the 
support  of  three-fourths  of  those  opposed  to  me  on  this 
•WMfiUre,  as  to  the  admission  of  maize,  or  rice,  or  oats ; 
l)nt,  with  this  admission,  are  you  prepared  to  maintain  that 
'tfie  duty  on  wheat  should  be  kept  up  to  17s.  (hear,  hear)  ? 
At  all  pericus  of  our  history,  when  scarcity  was  appre- 
hended, t lie  natural  precaution  has  been  the  admission  of 
■foreigs  corn  without  restriction.    In  17G0  there  was  an 
apprehension  of  famine.    The  Parliament  was  assembled, 
taw  their  first  act  was — unwisely  as  I  think — to  prohibit  all 
asportation  of  corn ;  their  second,  to  permit  its  admission 
duty  free  (hear,  hear).    In  17(i7,  likewise  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  first  act  of  Parliament  on  its  sitting,  was  to 
remove  all  duty  on  corn.    In  the  year  17!>1  the  Parliament 
altered  tbe  Corn  Law,  and  established  a  new  system.  In 
1793,  when  there  was  au  apprehension  of  scarcity,  notwith- 
standing the  establishment  of  the  new  system  of  Corn  Laws, 
She  first  proceeding  of  Parliament  was  to  remove  all  acts 
imposing  any  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
(hear,  hear).   In  179j,  when  tl.ere  were  apprehensions, 
mark — not  of  famine,  as  now — but  of  scarcity — the  same 
course  was  adopted;  in  179(i  the  same  remedy  was  taken; 
and  in  1 798  Parliament  adopted  a  similar  course  (hear,  hear). 
When,  I  sa-rr,  then,  what  all  those  Parliaments  had  done, 
under  circumstances  where  the  danger  they  apprehended 
\vas  greatly  less  than  at  present,  would  it  have  been  wise 
or  prudent  in  me  to  have  refused  to  follow  their  example, 
and  to  have  adopted  a  different  course  (cheers J  ?    I  believe, 
sir,  had  I  done  so,  and  had  I  refused  to  follow  that  course, 
that  I  should  have  brought  not  only  this  Government  but 
this  Parliament  into  the  greatest  discredit  (loud  cheers),  and 
have  acted  in  such  a  manner  as,  instead  of  maintaining  the 
existing  Corn  Laws,  would  have  made  a  defence  of  them  a 
political  impossibility  (loud  cheers).  Seeing,  then,  what  had 
been  done  in  neighbouring  countries  on  such  occasions,  and 
looking  back  on  tbe  course  which  hud  been  adopted  in  your 
own  Parliament  at  a  time,  not  when  corn  was  at  80s.  or 
100s.   (hear,  hear),  but  under  COs.  a  quarter,  I  believed 
that  the  best  remedy  which  could  be  devised  for  the  appre- 
hended evil  was  to  open  the  ports  (loud  cheers).    Don't  an- 
swer me  by  saying  that  the  Corn  Laws  in  those  (lays  were 
not  as  they  are  now,  or  by  saying  that  there  was  no  sliding 
scale  then.   I  say  the  fact  is  exactly  the  reverse  (hear,  hear). 
Foreign  corn  was  admitted  at  a  duty  of  6d.  as  long  as  it 
was  under  UOs.;  but  Parliament  interfered  and  gave  a  gua- 
rantee that  the  high  duty  should  not  attach,  in  case  of  im- 
portation, below  that  price  up  to  54s.    To  prevent  the  con- 
sequences of  unequal  rise  and  fall,  Parliament  gave  a  gua- 
rantee to  the  importer  that  his  corn  should  be  admitted  free 
for  six  months.  With  all  those  cases  of  which  I  have  spoken 
before  us,  would  it  have  been  creditable  to  Parliament 
to  have  refused  to  have  acted  as  their  predecessors  had  done? 
I  think  not.    It  was  a  subject  of  consideration  with  my  col- 
leagues; and  looking  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
advised  tbe  total  and  immediate  suspension  of  tbe  Corn  Laws 
by  an  Order  in  Council  (loud  cheers ).    That  was  the  course 
■ve  would  then  have  pursued  :  but  now  what  shall  be  done 
(hear,  hear,  bear)  ?    The  law  is  not  suspended — the  Par- 
h  iment  is  sitting.    It  would  not  be  respectful  nor  would  it 
be  constitutional,  that  the  executive  should  act  whilst  Par- 
liament was  sitting,  without  consulting  it,  and  it  is  now  im- 
possible by  an  order  in  council  to  do  that  which  might  have 
been  done  before  (hear,  hear).    It  is  not  in  the  province  of 
the  Crown  to  do  that  which  I  now  invite  you  to  do.    It  may 
be  quite  true  that  the  most  fitting  time"  for  following  the 
course  I  advised  has  passed  away,  and  that  the  1st  of  No- 
vember would  have  been  a  better  period  for  openiug  the 
ports  than  the  10th  of  Feb.  ;  but  admitting  that  to  be  true, 
I  tell  you  at  the  same  time  that  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  the  adoption  of  this  measure  on  the  1st  of  November,  is, 
OB  February  10,  only  increased  (loud  cheers).    It  is  true 
that  the  supply  might  have  been  more  ample,  and  the  area 
of  our  supply  more  extended,  but  you  have  six  months  yet 
to  come.    Let  some  one  make  some  other  proposal,  but,  I 
say,  you  must  choose  between  the  alternatives — either  main- 
tain  the  existing  Corn  Laws,  or  make  some  proposal  for  in- 
creasing the  facilities  of  procuring  food  by  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn.    If  it,  be  admitted  that,  on  account  of  tem- 
porary and  unforeseen  necessity,  the  present  system  should 
be  relaxed,  all  reason  is  in  favour  of  the  suspension  of  the 
existing  law  (hear).    Let  us  assume  that  the  law  hud  been 
suspended,  and  I  have  to  consider  the  second  question,  from 
which  I  assure  the  house  I  should  not  shrink.    After  the 
suspension  of  the  existing  law  eight  months  would  elapse 
— what  would  you  propose  to  do  with  tbe  present  Corn 
Laws','    This  is  a  question  which  I  advise  tbe  bouse  to 
consider.    My  conviction  is  as  strong  as  it  possildy  can  be, 
that  it  would  be  as  utterly  impossible,  after  establishing 
freedom  of  trade  in  this  country  for  eight  months,  and  per- 
mitting the  free  importation  of  grain  for  that  period,  at  the 
end  of  it  to  permit  tbe  existing  Com  Laws  to  come  Into  ope- 
ration, us  it  would  be  impolitic  and  impracticable  (cheers).  I 
know  it  will  be  snid  that  we  might  have  bad  a  temporary 
suspension,  at  the  end  of  which  Ine  law  might  be  renewed 


by  its  own  vitality,  and  that  honourable  members  would  say, 
"  Give  us  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  law,  and  give  us 
a  guarantee  at  the  end  of  the  eight  months  that  it  shall  be 
renewed."    Why,  sir,  it  was  impossible  to  advise  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  course,  I  think  it  would  be  an  utter  misap- 
prehension of  the  state  of  public  opinion  to  suppose  it 
possible  that  after  this  country  had  tasted  the  fruits  of  free- 
dom of  importation,  without  any  restriction  whatever,  auy 
power  could  have  renewed  the  principle  of  protection  in  tbe 
present  laws  (loud  cheers).   It  might  be  asked — "  What, 
must  you  refuse  the  admission  of  maize?"   The  considera- 
tion of  that  question  had  dwelt  on  the  minds  of  my  col- 
leagues and  of  myself,  and  we  were  of  opinion  that  we  might 
have  admitted  maize,  aud  kept  up  the  protection  on  all  other 
kinds  of  grain;  but  then  I  said,  "Well,  don't  disregard 
public  feelings  in  matters  of  this  kind  (cheers).    Don't  let 
us  overbear  the  deliberate  convictions  of  tbe  country,  for 
depend  upon  it  that  in  questions  affecting  food  public  feeling 
is  not  safely  disregarded"  (loud  cheers).    By  the  present 
Corn  Laws  the  duty  on  maize  varies  with  the  duty  on  corn. 
It  was  most  desirable  to  admit  maize  free  of  duty,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  as  the  price  of  barley  was  fidling  the  duty  was 
increasing,  and  that  without  tbe  slightest  natural  connection 
between  maize  and  barley,  tbe  duty  on  maize  was  in  conse- 
quence increasing  also  (hear,  hear).  Remember  that  in  the 
course  of  last  session  notice  was  given  of  a  motion  that 
maize  should  be  imported  duty  free,  because  it  was  desirable 
that  it  should  be  brought  into  this  country  for  the  feeding 
of  cattle   (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear).    Do  you  think  it 
possible  to  devise  a  new  Corn  Law,  the  leading  principle  of 
which  shall  be  this — maize  shall  come  into  our  ports  duty 
free,  because  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  that  it 
shall  do  so,  ns  it  is  of  use  to  feed  his  pigs  and  to  fatten  his 
cattle,  but  there  are  certain  other  articles  of  food  for  the  con- 
sumption of  human  beings  which  must  be  excluded  (tbe 
right  hon.  baronet  was  interrupted  by  loud  cheers)  and  in 
respect  of  which  tbe  same  law  cannot  he  maintained  (cheers)? 
Do  you  advise  us  to  fight  the  buttle  on  such  a  principle  as 
that  (hear,  hear).    Assuming,  too,  that  a  suspension  of  the 
Corn  Law  had  taken  place  on  account  of  the  present  great 
emergency,  would  you  advise  the  Government,  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  interests,  and  of  tbe  country,  to  give  a  guarantee 
that  the  existing  Corn  Laws  should  be  renewed  as  soon  as 
the  term  of  their  suspension  had  arrived  (hear,  hear)?  Do 
you  not  feel  that  the  very  fact  of  that  suspension  would  con- 
stitute a  new  element  in  tbe  application  of  the  question,  and 
give  a  tenfold  stimulus  to  your  opponents  ?    You  incite  us 
to  fight  this  battle  for  you,  but  you  must  look  to  the  state  of 
feeling  on  the  subject.    You  invite  us  not  to  abolish,  but 
to  suspend  the  Corn  Laws,  but  you  cannot  be  insensible  to 
the  change  of  opinion  on  this  subject — not  alone  among 
politicians,  which  people  are  apt  to  attribute  to  some  inte- 
rested or  corrupt  motive — but    among  the  most  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  house  (cries  of  hear,  hear). 
Did  Lord  Ashley  vacate  the  representation  of  his  country 
from  any  interested  or  corrupt  motive  (loud  cries  of  hear, 
hear)  ?     Did  Mr.  Stmt  follow  his  example  on  such 
grounds  ?    Did  Mr.  Tatton  Egerton  resign  the  representa- 
tion of  Cheshire  from  auy  improper  motive  (hear,  hear)  ? 
Did  Lord  Henniker  vacate  his  seat  from  any  reasou  but 
change  of  opinion?    Were  any  of  those  gentlemen  actuated 
by  any  feeling  but  a  real  conviction  that  the  time  was  come 
for  the  settlement  of  this  question  (bear,  hear)?    If  that 
honourable  member  of  this  bouse  (Mr.  Cliarteris),  who  has 
shown  as  high  a  spirit  as  ever  emanated  from  the  heart  of  an 
English  gentleman  (cheers),  and  who  held  out  great  promise 
of  excellence — if  Mr.  Cliarteris  vacated  Gloucester,  was  it 
through  any  corrupt  or  interested  motive  (hear,  hear)  ?  Can 
you  attribute  such  a  motive  to  Mr.  Dawnay  (bear,  hear)  ? 
Does  not  all  this  change  of  opinion  prove  that  the  giving  of 
a  guarantee  would  have  been  attended  with  enormous  diffi- 
culties ?    Let  us  take  the  admissions  and  tbe  opinion  of 
those  wdio  have  been  longest  and  loudest  in  condemnation 
of  Government,  and  examine   their    argument  (hear, 
hear).     First  comes  the  hon.  member  for  Huntingdon 
(laughter).    Well,  I  confess,!  was  surprised  by  some  of  the 
opinions  maintained  by  the  honourable  gentleman  (hear, 
hear,  hear) ; — but  whilst  condemning  the  present  measure, 
will  he  follow  me  in  the  defence  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws 
(hear,  hear)  ?    No  such  thing.    So  far  from  it,  he  thinks 
this  is  just  tbe  time  for  effecting  a  compromise  for  a  new 
Corn  Law.   Why,  he  would  have  abandoned  me,  if,  after  a 
suspension  of  the  Corn  Law,  I  had  undertaken  to  have  given 
a  guarantee  of  revival  (laughter).    He  says,  the  time  has 
just  arrived  for  a  compromise.    Why,  if  ever  there  was  an 
unfortunate  moment  for  such  a  measure,  it  is  this  (laughter). 
What  is  the  meaning  of  a  compromise  ?    Why,  it  means 
a  new  Corn  Law  (hear,  hear,  hear).    What  security  is 
there  for  the  maintenance  of  that  (hear,  hear)  ?    Or  what 
could  it  be  (hear,  hear)  ?  What  would  the  state  of  parties  be 
here,  as  might  be  inferred  from  tbe  sentiments  of  those 
members  ?    I  only  take  now  the  loudest  and  most  vigorous 
of  them.    I  only  take  now  the  loudest  and  most  vigorous 
advocates  of  this  system  of  protection,  and  1  am  trying  to  con- 
vince you  that  a  guarantee  of  tbe  revival  of  the  Corn  Laws 
was  impossible.    Well,  the  hon.  member  of  Roxburghshire 
comes  first,  and  he  was  loudest  of  them  (loud  laughter). 
The  honourable  member  has  some  very  curious  notions  as 
to  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  country  and  its 
ministers,  and  still  more  as  to  those  between  the  sovereign 
and  her  ministers.  The  honourable  gentleman  likens  me  to 
a  hired  advocate  who  was  engaged  in  a  particular  cause,  and 
says  that  I  have  thrown  up  my  brief.   Perhaps  he  is  not 
aware  of  tbe  circumstances  which  may  make  some  material 
difference  in  that  comparison  ;  perhaps  he  does  not  know  that 
tbe  minister  on  entering  into  office  takes  au  oath  that  in  all 
matters  debated  and  discussed  in  council  "  he  will  fearlessly 
and  uuniovedly  deliver  his  opinions  according  to  his  heart 
and  conscience"  (cheers).  That  obligation,  according  to  my 
comprehension  at  least,  constitutes  a  material  difference  be- 
tween the  position  of  a  minister  and  that  of  nn  advocate 
(cheers).    The  hon.  member  said  that  I  had  been  sent  here 
to  defend  the  old  system  of  the  Corn  Laws,  that  1  had  made 
a  breach  in  that  system  by  the  alterations  of  11342,  but  that, 
having  made  these  alterations,  I  was  bound  by  every  con- 
sideration of  consistency  and  honour  to  maintain  them. 
I  le,  however,  made  some  admissions  before  he  got  to  the 
close  of  his  speech.  He  said  he  admitted  in  bis  own  country, 
since  these  changes,  there  hud  been  great  improvements  in 
the  roads,  in  the  introduction  of  science  into  agriculture,  and 
the  facilities  for  improving  and  transferring  the  produce,  and 
that  bis  own  opinion  was  that  the  time  had  come  when  tbe 
Corn  Laws  must  be  altered.    I  said,  whom  are  you  com  s  1 
for,  meaning,  if  any  obligation  was  imposed  on  nie  to  main- 
tain the  alterations  made  in  lsli,  he  was  bound  also  to 
adhere  to  bis  opinion  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  change  in 
the  Corn  Laws.    The  hon.  gentleman  was  perfectly  indig- 
nant at  the  imputation,  and,  claiming  for  himself  the  function 


maintained  by  Anacharsis  Clootz  as  attorney-gcuerid  of  the 
human  race  (great  laughter),  assumed  a  universal  character 
in  his  reply, — I  asked  him  whom  he  was  counsel  for,  when 
he  was  so  ready  to  abaudou  his  old  professions.    The  hon. 
gentleman  said — "  whom  am  I  counsel  for  ?  I  am  no  kind 
of  counsel,  that  is  an  imputation  on  my  honour — I  am  coun- 
sel for  my  country— I  am  counsel  for  my  own  opinions — I 
am  counsel  for  the  interests  of  the  empire"  (great  laughter). 
I  certainly  claim  to  be  counsel,  with  perhaps  not  quite  so 
comprehensive  a  function — I  claim  to  be  counsel  for  this 
great  country,  aud  for  those  who  have  required  me,  in  a  time 
of  great  public  necessity,  to  give  that  advice  which,  in  my 
heart  and  conscience,  I  believe  to  be  the  best  (cheers).  As 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  he  tells  me 
hereafter  aud  for  ever,  from  this  time  he  withdraws  his  con- 
fidence from  me  (laughter),  on  the  ground  that  I  establish 
no  great  principle  as  to  tbe  Corn  Laws.   If  ever  there  was  a 
man  to  whom  a  minister  ought  to  be  recommended  because 
he  docs  not  establish  a  great  principle,  it  is  tbe  hou. 
gentleman  in  question  (laughter).    He  has  fought  by  the 
side  of  the  honourable  member  for  Wolverhampton  and  has 
voted  against  him — he  is  an  advocate  for  a  fixed  duty,  but 
he  has  done  all  he  could  to  defeat  it.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  so  far  shared  so  much  of  my  misfortunes  as  to  have 
read  the  pamphlets  of  a  Mr.  J.  Colquhoun  (great  laughter), 
but  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  will  agree  with  me,  in  so  far  as 
I  can  understand  them,  that  the  author  is  an  advocate  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.    If  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
voted  with  the  honourable  member  for  Wolverhampton  and 
ugninst  him — if  he  is  the  determined  advocate  of  a  fixed 
duty,  aud  has  done  all  that  he  could  since  1812  to  maintain 
a  sliding-scale — I  wonder  how  I  should  have  fared  with  the 
honourable  gentleman — I  wonder  what  he  would  have  said, 
after  having  carried  a  motion  for  the  suspension  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  Government  were  to 
stake  their  existence  on  the  repeal.    I  venture  to  say,  there 
would  not  have  been  a  more  strenuous  combatant  of  such  a 
proposal  (hear,  hear).  There  never  was  a  person  clamouring 
for  a  principle  who  was  more  ready  to  full  in  with  any  mea- 
sure that  might  turn  up  (laughter).    As  for  the  noble  lord 
the  member  for  Newark,  who  has  not  yet  spoken,  would  it 
he  possible  for  the  Government  to  rely  upon  his  support,  as 
this  is  bis  opinion  ?    He  says:  "The  conclusion  to  which 
I  have  come  is,  that  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  late 
Lord  Spencer  and  other  practical  agriculturists,  upon  the 
best  of  au  unbiassed  judgment,  we  humbly  express  a  firm 
belief  that  both  the  advantages  and  evils  of  the  expected 
changes  have  been  abundantly  magnified  ;  and  that  of  all 
the  panic  dreams  that  ever  sat  like  a  nightmare  on  the  ener- 
gies of  human  enterprise,  or  cramped  the  sinews  of  a  noble 
pursuit,  the  idea — iu  a  deusely-iuhabited  country,  where 
population  is  rapidly  increasing,  commerce  and  skill  un- 
equalled, and  true  science  dawning — that  human  food  is 
likely  to  become  too  cheap,  and  its  production  too  profitable, 
is  the  most  unaccountable  aud  will  eventually  be  found 
the  most  illusory  and  groundless."    I  do  not  know  what 
course  be  meant  to  take  as  to  the  present  measure, 
but  I  infer  from  this  passage  that  he  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  present  Corn  Laws  (cries  of  hear,  hear). 
Well,  but  there  may  be  a  personal  objection  to  the  proposer 
of  the  measure,  and  the  honourable  gentleman  the  member 
for  Maidstone  may  say — I  will  not  ask  whether  the  measure 
is  right  or  wrong,  but  I  will  look  to  your  conduct ;  I  will 
give  extracts  from  your  speeches,  aud  say  you  ought  not  to 
propose  it.    But  with  all  due  submission,  I  say  tbe  ques- 
tion for  the  country  is,  whether  it  is  right  or  whether  it  is 
wrong  (cheers) — whether  it  is  right  or  whether  it  is  wrong, 
that  is  the  questien  (hear,  hear).    Is  it  right  that  the  Corn 
Law  should  he  suspended,  and  after  suspension  it  should  be 
attempted  to  revive  it  (hear,  hear)  ?    If  it  be  right,  vote  for 
it — if  it  be  wrong,  withdraw  your  confidence  by  all  means ; 
but  surely  you  cannot  justify,  on  the  ground  of  personal  ob- 
jection to  the  proposer,  your  voting  against  a  measure  which 
you  believe  to  be  right,  und  that  a  measure  that  concerns 
such  mighty  interests  (loud  cheers).   Now,  sir,  I  cannot 
make  the  same  remarks  with  respect  to  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Somerset.   He  made  no  such  ad- 
missions as  the  honourable  member  for  Roxburghshire  and 
the  honourable  member  for  Huntingdonshire.    I  heard  from 
him  (the  honourable  member  for  Somerset)  that  be  is  for 
maintaining  the  law  in  all  its  force.   The  hon.  gentleman 
also  said,  we  must  not  expect  tbe  continuance  of  his  confi- 
dence.  Now,  I  do  not  implore  of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  visit 
those  penal  consequences  upon  us  (cheers  aud  laughter) ; 
but  I  say  to  him,  do  not  let  this  measure  bo  lost  on  account 
of  your  distrust.   If  you  believe  the  measure  to  be  right, 
pass  the  measure  in  tbe  present  crisis,  and  take  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  you  think  fit,  of  punishing  those  in  whom  you  have 
not  sufficient  confidence.   But  then  the  hon.  gentleman,  iu 
closing  his  connection  with  us,  must  excuse  me  if  I  say,  he 
speaks  too  modestly  of  himself  (laughter),  for  I  was  not 
always  the  hou.  gentleman's  leader.    I  proposed  in  the 
course  of  tbe  last  year  that  certain  duties  on  grease  should 
be  remitted,  as  grease  was  much  used  in  manufactures ;  but 
tbe  hou.  gentleman  resisted  me.    Hence,  avaunt!  this  is 
holy  ground !  grease  you  shall  not  touch  (cheers  and  laugh- 
ter) ;  for,  said  he,  though  grease  may  be  introduced  for  tbe 
benefit  of  manufactures,  yet  I  doubt  the  vigilance  of  the 
Custom-house  officers;  and  some  persons  may  introduce  and 
use  the  grease  intended  for  manufactures  as  butter.   I  do 
assure  the  honourable  gentleman  that  it  is  rather  hard  to 
devolve  upon  me  the  duty  of  defending  protection,  after  such 
measures  as  that ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, by  taking  this  stand  upon  grease  (loud  laughter), 
did  so  much  injury  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  as  to  the 
cause  of  protection  (cheers). 

Mr.  Miles  was  understood  to  remind  the  right  honour- 
able baronet  that  he  was  absent  from  the  debate  to  which  he 
referred. 

Sir  Rohebt  Teel. — I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
shown  his  qualification  for  tbe  post  of  leader  by  the  discre- 
tion he  used  in  being  absent  from  the  discussion  (laughter). 
Now,  if  the  honourable  gentleman  will  permit  me,  1  will, 
with  perfect  good  humour,  examine  two  or  time  of  his  argu- 
ments. I  had  said  that  the  price  of  cattle  and  meat  had  not 
been  diminished ;  that  the  contracts  of  the  present  year  were 
entered  into,  and  that  they  were  higher  than  those  of  pre- 
ceding years.  The  honourable  gentleman's  reply  was,  that 
he  voted  for  the  Corn  Law  of  1842,  but  strenuously  resisted 
the  pun  of  the  tariff  that  admitted  foreign  cattle.  The  nor. 
gentleman  says,  that  tbe  cause  of  the  high  price  of  meat  is 
this,  that  in  the  year  IMltf  we  suffered  from  the  defective 
supply  of  green  crops;  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  six 
months  tbe  quantity  of  shetp  brought  to  Smithfleld  market 
bad  been  2o0,0001ess  than  in  the  half  year  preceding;  that 
the  average  weekly  supply  of  sheep  in  the  London  market 
was  10,000  less  than  it  had  been.  He  spoke  of  tbe  cattle 
being  10  stone  less,  and  of  being  lean  and  ill  favoured.  Now, 
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how  can  the  hem.  gentleman  think  it  possible  to  maintain  a 
law  which,  in  periods  of  disease  and  defective  food,  would 
prevent  the  introduction  of  200,000  sheep  into  this  country, 
and  raise  the  price  of  meat  extravagantly  (loud  cheers). 
Does  he  think  it  would  not  be  of  beuent  to  the  lauded  inte- 
rest to  repair  that  deficiency,  and  bring  in  a  few  healthy 
oxen  and  a  few  sound  sheep  from  the  Continent  (cheers)  1 
Now  the  honourable  gentleman  must  excuse  me  if  I  refer 
to  his  observations  with  respect  to  the  question  of  flax. 
What  was  his  argument  with  respect  to  flax  ?  When  there 
was  a  duty  of  10/.  per  ton  on  foreign  flax,  in  certain  pa- 
rishes in  the  county  of  Somerset  the  inhabitants  were  in  the 
habit  of  growing  flax.  I  shall  take  oue  of  those  parishes, 
he  parish  of  Chizzleborough.  There  were  100  acres  in 
lhat  parish  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  flax  ;  now  I  would 
ike  to  know  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
culture  was  abandoned  ?  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  protection  ?    What  period  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Miles — At  the  last  removal  of  the  last  duty. 

Sir  Robert  Teel — Now  observe,  the  last  removal  of  the 
last  duty  was  only  the  removal  of  2s.  a  hundred.  The 
duty  on  foreign  flax  was  remitted  in  182 J.  In  that  year  it 
was  10/.,  and  it  was  reduced  to  a  nominal  duty  of  2s.  a  hun- 
dred. 

An  Hon.  Member  remarked  that  it  was  reduced  to  five- 
pence. 

Sir  Robert  Peel — That  is,  five-pence  a  hundred  weight. 
In  the  year  1842  it  was  remitted,  and  the  removal  of  this 
five-pence  a  hundred  weight  on  flax  has  involved  this  parish 
of  Chizzleborough  in  ruin  (laughter  and  cheers).  See,  said 
the  honourable  gentleman,  what  hashappene4 — here  is  loo/, 
lost  to  the  parish  of  Chizzleborough,  and  that  by  your  with 
drawal  of  protection  on  native  industry  (laughter).  Now  let 
us  see  what  has"taken  place  in  other  parts  of  this  great  em- 
pire from  the  withdrawal  of  what  is  called  this  protection  for 
native  industry  (hear).  You  will  find  that  no  culture  is  more 
profitable  at  this  moment  than  the  culture  of  flax  is  in  Ire- 
land; aud  you  will  find  that  it  has  thus  become  flourishing 
since  the  withdrawal  of  this  remuaut  of  protection  (cheers). 
That  is  the  way  we  are  to  argue  it,  and  not  to  view  somepar- 
ticular  locality,  and  say,  see  what  is  the  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  protection,  when  it  may  be  clearly  owing  to 
some  other  cause  (cheers).  Now,  what  is  taking  place 
iu  Ireland,  in  a  country  without  any  other  manufactures 
than  linen — what  is  taking  place  there  in  consequence  of 
the  withdrawal  of  protection  ?  We  see  by  the  evidence  of 
Lord  Devon's  committee  that  flax  is  more  profitable  than 
wheat ;  that  is,  that  flax  without  protection  gives  a  better 
return  than  wheat  with  it  (cheers  from  the  Opposition 
benches).  But  what  becomes  of  the  manufacture?  Before 
the  withdrawal  of  protection  the  exportation  of  cambrics  was 
in  the  following  proportion  : — 1000  dozen  of  French;  Irish, 
100.  In  the  next  four  years  after  the  withdrawal  of  protec- 
tion, the  increase  of  Irish  importation  of  this  article  was  300, 
iu  the  next  four  years  900  ;  in  four  years,  from  1838  to  1812, 
it  was  as  4000  to  1000;  and  in  four  years,  from  1842  to  1840, 
it  was  at  10,000 ;  that  is  to  sny,  that  by  the  withdrawal  of 
this  protection  from  flax,  a  great  manufacture  sprung  up  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  linen  dealers  in  the  city  of 
London,  who  waited  on  us  the  other  day,  said  that  ten  years 
ago  three  fourths  of  the  cambric  and  the  cambric  handker- 
chiefs of  our  supply  were  brought  from  France,  and  one- 
fourth  from  Ireland,  but  iu  the  last  year  the  proportions 
were  j  ust  reversed  ;  one  fourth  comes  from  France,  and  three- 
fourths  from  Ireland.  Well,  then,  it  may  so  have  happened 
that  the  parish  of  Chizzleborough  may  have  suffered  (laugh- 
ter). But  then  recollect  that,  coincident  with  this  removal  of 
protection,  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Ireland  has  prospered, 
and  the  liuen  manufacture  in  that  country  has  arrived  at  a 
degree  of  prosperity  us  great  as  the  moit  sanguine  friend  of 
Ireland  could  wish.  Well,  then,  are  we  to  restore  the  duty  on 
flax  again  ( hear,  hear)  ?  Sir,  this  debate  has  chiefly  turned 
on  the  Corn  Laws,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a  Corn  Law 
debate ;  it  is  proposed  that  we  should  go  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  prin- 
ciples of  oar  commercial  policy.  No  doubt  the  consideration 
of  the  Corn  Law  will  come  before  that  committee,  and  it 
will  be  perfectly  open  to  you  to  reject  the  measure  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  yet  to  consent  to  the  others  (hear,  hear). 
So  much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws 
that  I  cannot  pass  it  by.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
proposed  a  measure  which  they  propose  from  the  belief  that 
it  was  most  likely  to  ensure  success ;  namely,  that  after  the 
lapse  of  three  years,  the  duties  on  corn  should  be  repealed, 
or  at  least  reduced  to  a  nominal  duty.  I  proposed  that  mea- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  I  sincerely  believed 
that  it  would  be  more  aceeptahle  than  any  other  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  I  proposed  it  from  the  belief  that  it  would 
not  be  more  acceptable  to  them,  but  that  it  would  be  pre- 
ferred to  an  immediate  repeal.  We  combined  with  the  mea- 
sure of  the  Corn  Laws  a  proposal  for  encouraging  the 
improvement  of  laud,  by  advancing  money  for  the  purpose  of 
drainage.  I  certainly  thought  it  more  probable,  with  respect 
to  land,  that  in  many  parts  of  this  country  the  people  would 
be  iu  a  much  better  position  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  if 
the  absolute  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  postponed  for  a 
period  of  three  years ;  I  thought  there  would  be  more  op 
portunity  to  make  arrangements,  if  arrangements  were  ne- 
cessary, between  landlord  and  tenant.  But,  above  all,  I 
thought  there  would  be  more  time  for  seriously  considering 
what  improvements  in  drainage  could  be  made,  what  advan- 
tage could  be  taken  of  that  proposal  of  the  Government.  I 
certainly  thought,  taking  into  consideration  that  Canada  has 
at  present  an  advantage  iu  respect  to  the  admission  of  her 
corn,  compared  with  the  corn  of  foreigners,  that  it  was  more 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  Canada  that  some  time  should 
elapse  before  Canada  corn  was  brought  into  competition  with 
the  corn  of  the  United  States  (hear) .  Bona  fide  believing  the 
arrangement  to  be  a  better  one,  believing  also  that  it  was 
more  for  the  advantage  of  agriculture,  I,  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty's  Government — I  made  that  proposal  (cheers); 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  use  all  legitimate  means  I  can  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  it  (cheers).  It  was  said  the 
other  night  by  the  honourable  gentleman  the  member  for 
Somerset  that  he  greatly  preferred,  speaking  on  the  part  of 
the  agricultural  population — that  he  greatly  preferred  im- 
mediate repeal  to  the  measure  proposed,  and  he  turned 
round  to  his  friends,  and  that  sentiment  at  that  time  re- 
ceived, apparently,  u  concurrence  from  them.  Now,  sir,  ns 
I  have  before  said,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
adhere  to  their  own  proposal.  They  state  the  reasons  why 
they  propose  it,  and  why  they  are  inclined  to  adhere  to  it, 
considering  the  opportunity  there  will  be  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  in  the  interval.  But  I  stated  this  dis- 
tinctly, that  if  ill*  agricultural  body  arc  not  of  opinion  that 
it  is  for  their  advantage,  and  that  they  think  that  immediate 
repeal  is  preferable  to  deferred  repeal  (laughter  8nd  loud 
cheering  from  the  Opposition  benches),  by  taking  part  with 
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the  honourable  gentleman  opposite,  they  may  place  me  in  ». 
minority  (laughter  and  cheers  again).  Then  the  only  con- 
sideration I  shall  hear  in  mind  will  be  this,  what  course 
should  I  best  take  to  give  effect  to  the  law  as  amended  at 
your  hands.  We  will  do  all  we  can  to  carry  the  proposition — 
I  prefer  it.  I  proposed  it  believing  it  to  be  favourable  to 
agriculture.  I  don't  say  what  course — speaking  for  myself — 
I  may  possibly  take.  I  don't  say  what  efl'ect  success  here 
may  have  in  other  places  (hear,  hear).  This  I  will  say,  that 
my  opinion  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  final  adjustment 
of  the  Corn  Laws  will  remain  unallered,  and  I  shall  decidedly 
prefer  immediate  repeal,  so  carried  against  me,  to  throw- 
ing this  country  into  confusion  by  any  attempt  on  my  part 
to  prevent  it  (loud  cheers  and  laughter  from  the  Opposi- 
tion.) It  is  right  to  consider  what  course  would  be  most 
advisable  to  adopt,  and  I  do  believe  that  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  this  question  is  now  become  paramount  to  all  (loud 
cheers).  I  was  asked  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  what 
price  I  calculated  corn  would  hereafter  bring  ?  I  thought 
it  was  but  natural  to  say,  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  me  to 
give  a  positive  answer  to  that  question  ;  that  I  thought  the 
price  of  corn  was  affected  by  the  seasons  and  other  causes; 
and,  therefore,  I  could  not  undertake — and  I  am  sure  past 
experience  would  show  that  I  could  not  undertake — to 
guarantee  any  price,  or  express  any  opinion  whatever.  But 
tins  I  will  say,  that  I  think  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous 
than  to  suppose  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  are  neces- 
sarily and  intimately  interwoven  with  the  price  of  wheat. 
When  the  hon.  gentleman  talks  of  the  great  quantities  of 
corn  that  could  be  brought  in,  let  him  consider  that  iu 
Jersey  for  a  long  period  there  has  been  a  Free  Trade,  that 
there  is  Free  Trade  in  Malta  in  corn,  and  that  Egyptian  corn 
is  brought  in  there.  When  the  hon.  gentleman  says  that 
all  this  corn  will  be  pouring  in  here,  he  should  recollect  that 
to  determine  what  is  to  be  the  price  of  corn,  you  must  always 
take  into  consideration  the  quality.  It  appears  that  the  corn 
brought  from  Odessa  and  Egypt  to  Malta  bears  a  price 
of  31s.,  and  that  some  corn  would  bear  a  price  of  10s.  less, 
in  the  English  market  on  account  of  its  inferiority.  There- 
fore it  is  impossible  to  draw  an  inference  as  to  the  price  of 
corn  without  knowing  the  quality,  and  I  certainly  enter- 
tain the  hope  that  there  will  not  be  any  such  reduction  in 
the  price  of  wheat  in  consequence  of  the  more  extended  im- 
portation as  would  seriously  injure  the  agriculturists  (hear, 
hear).  What  I  want  to  show  is  this,  that  agricultual  pros- 
perity has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  price  of  wheat 
(hear,  hear).  It  is  admitted  that  never  was  there  a  period 
when  science  has  been  so  much  applied  to  agriculture — 
when  so  many  improvements  have  been  made — and  when 
the  cost  of  production  was  so  much  reduced  as  it  has  been 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Let  us  see  what  is  the 
price  of  wheat — and,  I  would  observe,  that  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  in  the  price  of  wheat  to  decline  quite  apart  from 
legislation — let  us  take  the  price  of  wheat  for  the  ten  years 
ending  1800 ;  the  price  then  was  His.,  for  the  ten  years  end- 
ing 1815,  it  was  97s.  Od. ;  for  the  ten  years  ending  1820,  it 
was  78s.  8d. ;  for  the  ten  years  ending  1835,  it  was  56s.  7d. ; 
for  the  ten  years  ending  1845,  07s.  lid.  Now,  what  was  the 
average  for  the  last  four  years,  during  which  it  is  admitted 
great  improvements  were  made  iu  agricultural  science.  The 
average  of  the  last  four  years  was  only  Ols.  lOd.  Thus,  it 
has  fallen  from  97s.  Od.,  78s.  Sd.,  81s."  2d.,  aud  yet  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  agricultural  prosperity  never  was  more  marked, 
or  that  greater  improvements  were  made  than  within  that 
period.  And  therefore,  if  there  should  be  a  continued  fall 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  do  not  attribute  it  to  the  operation  of 
the  law — it  may  he  the  result  of  scientific  improvements,  and 
even  the  reduced  price  of  wheat  shows  the  increased  extent 
of  agricultural  resources.  I  would  now  compare  the  rental 
of  land  in  this  country,  as  taken  from  the  property-tax  re- 
turns, with  the  price  of  wheat.  The  rental  of  1813  was 
32,532,000/. ;  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  five  years,  end- 
ing 1815,  was  102s.  5d. ;  for  five  years,  ending  1842,  the 
price  of  wheat  was  G4s.  7d. ;  and  yet  the  gross  rental  of  the 
country  had  then  risen  from  32,000,000/.  to  37,000,000/. 
So  that  along  with  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  there 
had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  rental  of  land.  I  quite  ad- 
mit there  was  a  difference  in  the  currency  ;  if  you  take  off 
ten  per  cent,  from  the  price  of  100  shillings  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  currency,  you  must  take  off  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  rental  of  32,000,000/.  Take  off  a  proportion  on  both 
sides,  and  still  it  will  leave  them  unquestioned,  that  with  a 
great  reduction  of  the  price  of  wheat,  there  had  been  a  great 
increase  of  agricultural  prosperity.  I  must  refer  to  an  argu- 
ment which  has  been  advanced  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Northamptonshire.  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  after  this  Corn 
Law  shall  have  passed,  the  tenant  farmer  will  come  to  his 
landlord,  and  will  thus  address  him.  He  will  say  to  the  land- 
lord— "  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  rent  which  I  have  hitherto 
paid.  The  bones  of  my  forefathers  have  been  deposited  in 
the  churchyard  of  their  native  parish.  Most  painful  it  is  to 
quit  the  residence  of  my  ancestors,  the  rude  forefathers  of 
this  hamlet,  and  to  seek  my  fortune  in  another  country." 
Then  the  hon.  gentleman — and  it  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  house,  from  the  pathetic  tone  in  which  the  speech 
was  delivered — stated  that  the  landlord  would  make  a  speech 
to  his  tenants  to  this  effect: — ■"  My  good  fellow  (great  laugh- 
ter),— it  is  quite  true  that  your  forefathers  have  lived  in  this 
country,  aud  ou  this  estate ;  that  there  has  been  an  intimate 
relation  between  your  ancestors  and  mine,  but  tho^irinciples 
of  Free  Trade  are  prevailing,  I  can  purchase  the  articles 
required  for  my  consumption  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  I  must 
deal  with  you  upon  the  same  principles.  True,  the  land 
which  you  occupy  produces  only  three  quarters,  hut  by  the 
application  of  a  little  capital  anil  skill  it  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce five.  And  there  is  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League — 

Mr.  S.  O'Brien. — No,  no,  no  (loud  laughter). 

Sir  R.  Peel:  I  wish  the  hon.  gentleman  would  make  his 
own  speech  in  answer: — "A  gentleman  then,  not  connected 
with  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  but  connected  with  the 
manufacturing  districts"  (hear,  hear).  Well,  now,  I  will 
suggest  another  speech,  and  a  better  speech  to  be  made  by 
the  landlord:  "  My  good  fellow  (laughter),  let  us  both  start 
with  t his  advantage.  Your  forefathers  have  been  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  this  hamlet.  Your  forefathers  have  had 
their  fortunes  intimately  connected  with  those  of  mine.  It 
is  possible  that  a  stranger  may  outbid  you  in  this  farm. 
Under  these  protecting  laws,  your  land,  which  ought  to 
produce  five  quarters,  only  produces  three,  and  public  opi- 
nion will  hardly  tolerate  this  (hear,  hear).  That  there  shall 
be  no  foreign  corn  imported,  but  that  the  natural  fertility 
of  our  own  soil  shall  be  promoted.  We  must  really,  therefore, 
take  some  measures  for  increasing  the  produce  of  this  farm 
from  three  quarters  to  five.  Hut  I  have  the  advantage  of 
the  new  tariff  (hear,  hear).  I  am  enabled  to  purchase  my 
commodities  at  a  lower  rate  (hear,  hear),  aud  I  intend  to 
apply  the  saving  in  your  assistance  and  in  the  improvements 
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which  T  wish  to  effect  (loud  Cheers).  I  will  not  therefore' 
turn  you  out  of  your  farm  ;  I  will  not  let  the  manufacture™ 
c  >mc  here  ;  but  it  is  for  your  interest  and  mine  that  the  lanal 
which  can  hear  five  quarters  shall  Dot  bear  three  (hear,  hear )< 
You  have  not  capital,  perhaps;  you  have  not  science;  I  can 
afford  you  both — I  will  lend  you  capital,  1  will  gel  you  th* 
aid  of  science  to  ussist  your  improvements,  to  assist  you  in 
the  education  of  your  son,  and  enabling  him  to  succeed  you 
(hear,  hear).  I  will  cut  down  the  trees  that  encumber  your 
land,  and  let  you  and  me  together  keep  out  this  foreign  in- 
vader—the  manufacturer  (hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh).  But 
let  us  now,  by  the  application  of  capital  and  industry,  improve 
this  farm,  and  let  it  be  handed  down  to  my  son  and  youtfl  in 
an  improved  state  (cheers).  Let  five  quarters  be  produced 
where  three  have  been  before.  That  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  and  your  son's  son  shall  be 
buried  in  this  churchyard"  (hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh).  Sup- 
pose the  tenant  should  say,  "  But  this  is  a  labourer's  ques- 
tion ;"  I  should  answer  then,  "  My  good  friend,  but  if  wo 
can  make  this  land,  which  now  produces  three  quarters,  pro- 
duce five,  we  shall  employ  more  labour— we  shall  have  a 
greater  demand  for  labour,  and  all  parties  will  be  benefited, 
and  the  State  will  be  improved.  The  guarantee  for  the 
rent  will  be  enhanced,  your  comfort  increased,  and  all  this 
by  the  application  of  a  little  of  that  saving  which  the  honour- 
able gentleman  says  the  rich  are  to  derive  from  the  tariff." 
But  as  I  said  before,  this  is  no  mere  Corn  Law  question. 
The  question  is  this — her  Majesty  has  sorely  made  no  un- 
reasonable request — she  has  thus  addressed  you :  "  I  re 
commend  you  to  take  into  your  early  consideration  whether 
the  principles  on  which  you  have  acted  may  not,  with  advan- 
tage, be  yet  wore  extended,  and  whether  it  may  n'<t  be  in 
your  power,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  existing  *nties 
on  many  articles  to  make  such  further  reductions  ■mi 
revisions  as  may  tend  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  tu* 
great  benefits  to  which  I  have  reverted."  And  you  pro- 
mised that  you  would  (hear,  hear,  hear,  and  laughter). 
The  answer  which  the  house  made  in  return  gave  no  piedge 
as  to  the  measures  themselves.  It  was  purposely  so  worded 
as  to  give  none.  But  you  gave  this  assurance,  that  in  com- 
pliance with  her  Majesty's  recommendation,  you  would  take 
the  subject  into  your  early  consideration  (hear,  hear).  How 
do  you  fulfil  tha't  promise  ?  Why  will  you  refuse  to  go  into 
the  "committee  where  these  measures  are  to  he  considered  ? 
What  is  the  amendment  before  us  ?  Does  it  embody  any 
great  principle,  as  I  expected  it  would  from  the  early  notice 
which  was  given  by  the  honourable  member  fcr  Newcastle^ 
under  Lyne  (Mr.  Colquhouu)  ?  I  thought  that  he  would! 
move  that  the  Government  were  either  not  entitled  to  the; 
confidence  of  Parliament,  or  that  native  industry  was  e'Mitlcd 
to  protection  (hear,  hear).  But  what  is  the  motion  ihat 
has  been  made  now  ?  That  not  one  of  those  questions  sh»W 
be  considered  for  six  months  to  come  !  After  the  positive! 
assurance  given  to  the  Sovereign  that  you  would  take  into 
consideration  and  determine  whether  it  was  possible,  after  a 
careful  revision  of  the  existing  duties  on  many  articles,  to 
make  such  reduction  as  might  tend  to  ensure  the  continu- 
ance of  the  great  benefits  adverted  to,  you  refuse  even  to  re- 
solve yourselves  into  a  committee,  where  proposals  with  a 
view  to  this  object  may  be  entertained.  You  would  pronounce 
at  once  against  the  admission  of  foreign  grain  and  timber. 
This  motion  absolutely  precludes  the  consideration  of  any 
one  of  these  proposals  (hear,  hear).  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  Corn  Laws  merely.  There  is  this  great 
principle  at  issue  in  reference  to  commercial  policy — will  you 
advance  or  recede  ?  The  hou.  member's  proposal  says — ■ 
"  No,  we  will  stand  still  ;  for  six  months  to  come  we  *ill  do 
nothing."  I  say,  in  this  great  country  to  stand  still  h  to 
retrograde.  The  carrying  of  this  amendment  would  bf  a 
reflection  on  the  House  of  Commons.  You  have  already 
taken  some  steps  to  relax  protection.  You  now  say  we  will 
relax  it  no  more.  You  will  not  listen  to  any  proposals.  This 
committee  is  moved.  I  hope  that  this  house,  who  have  been 
parties  to  all  the  proposals  made  to  amend  the  commercial 
law  ;  who  passed  the  amended  law  of  1842  ;  who  simplified 
the  customs'  code  ;  who  consented  to  the  tariff ;  who  passed 
the  Canada  Corn  Bill,  and  the  altered  tariff  of  last  year;  I 
do  hope  that  this  house  will  not  accept  such  a  reflection  on 
itself  as  to  vote  for  this  amendment ;  that,  for  six  months  to 
come,  nothing  of  this  land  shall  be  attempted  (hear,  hear). 
That  is  the  question  at  issue,  whether  you  will  advance  iu  the 
relaxation  of  duties  and  the  removal  of  prohibitions,  or  will 
restore  prohibitory  duties  aud  will  enforce  protection  (hear, 
hear)  ?  That  is  the  question  which  will  be  decided  by  the 
vote  to  which  you  will  come.  Well,  now,  I  offer  this  chal- 
lenge. I  never  said,  "  I  looked  only  to  the  experience  of 
the  tariff  for  three  years.  I  have  come  to  a  change  of 
opinion."  I  said  this,  that  during  three  years  I  have  seen 
coincident  with  abundance  aud  low  prices  great  prosperity  ; 
I  have  seen  great  contentment.  I  have  seen  the  diminution 
of  crime  ;  I  have  seen  the  abatement  of  all  commotions ;  I 
have  seen  improved  health,  increased  commerce ;  and  that  the 
experience  of  three  years  has  convinced  me  that  cheapness 
and  plenty  are  at  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity.  I  did 
not  take  any  credit  for  the  tariff.  I  said,  all  I  claim  for  it  is 
this,  that  concurrently  with  these  great  blessings,  there  have 
beeu  constant  relaxations ;  that  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
raise  an  objection  to  extend  relaxations.  I  judged  of  the 
future  from  the  past,  but  this  is  the  challenge  which  I  offer, 
not  with  respect  to  the  tariff  you  have  passed,  but  with  re- 
spect to  the  whole  series  of  remissions  of  prohibitory  duties. 
Show  me  one  relaxation,  oue  removal  of  prohibition,  which 
contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  producer.  I  say  I  will 
show  you  that  these  removals  of  prohibition  have  contri- 
buted, not  merely  to  the  general  weal  and  advantage  of 
the  consumers  (which  is  sufficiently  apparent),  but  that 
they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  permanent  bene- 
fit and  increased  wealth  of  the  producer  (cries  of  hear, 
hear).  Why,  I  am  ashamed  when  I  read  some  of  the  peti  • 
tious.  Here  is  one  presented  from  the  shipowners  ( hear, 
hear,  aud  laughter).  It  says,  your  petitioners  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  British  navigation  and  the 
British  colonies,  and  this  is  the  prayer  with  which  it  con- 
cludes ;— they  implore  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  lo  check 
all  further  rash  experiments  on  British  navigation.  And, 
as  an  earnest  of  its  sympathy  with  the  interests  of  commerce, 
so  indissolubly  connected  with  national  defence,  they  im- 
plore jour  honourable  house  at  once  to  reject  the  propo- 
sition for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  from 
20s.  to  10s.,  as  proposed  by  the  measure  before  you  (hear, 
hear).  This  is  from  the  shipowners— the  builders  of  ships 
(hear,  hear,  and  laughter),  praying  you  to  check  all  further 
rash  experiments.  Why  what  is  the  issue  of  the  "  rash 
experiment"  you  made  in  1842.  You  found  a  discriminating 
duty  of  40s.  iii  favour  of  Canadian  timber,  and  you  reduced 
it  to  24s.  Have  you  destroyed  the  Canadian  trade?  Has 
that  rash  experiment  been  injurious  to  the  shipowner  (I 
don't  speak  of  the  Baltic  shipowner)  ?   Let  us  see.  In 
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Liverpool  die  average  tonuage  employed  iu  the  British 
American  timber  trade  (for  I  won't  take  the  Baltic  timber 
trade)  during  the  eleven  years  preceding  the  reduction  of 
duty  was  153,000  tons,  This  was  with  the  discriminating 
duty.  Now  tint  you  have  removed  it  in  the  last  three  years, 
the  tonnage  of  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  from  Liverpool  is 
104,600  (loud  cheers).  This  was  the  shipping  employed  iu 
the  Canada  trade.  The  quantity  of  pine  timber  imported 
into  Liverpool  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  before  the 
reduction  of  duty,  was  5,74 9,000  loads.  In  184  t  the  quan- 
tity of  pine  timber  brought  into  Liverpool  from  British  North 
America,  increased  after  the  reduction  of  duty  from  5,749,000 
to  OV-Ul.OOO  (cheers).  In  1845  the  quantity  was  6j887,000 
(loud  cheers).  The  shipowners  ask  you  to  reject  the  pro- 
position for  reducing  the  discriminative  duty  still  further  to 
Lis.  What  is  the  state  of  things  at  Liverpool  under  the 
existing  law  ?  One  branch  of  the  timber  trade  has  this  year 
been  very  scantily  supplied  with  those  woods  adapted  for  the 
construction  of  ships  of  the  first  class.  So  trilling  has  been 
the  supply,  that  at  the  present  moment  this,  one  of  the  great- 
est maritime  ports  in  the  world,  is  in  theanomalouscouditionof 
not  having  in  stock  a  single  log  of  foreign  wood  suitable  for 
building  ships  that  will  last  for  twelve  years  time.  We  pro- 
pose to  give  increased  facilities  for  the  importation  of  Baltic 
timber  iu  order  that  with  it  good  ships  should  he  built.  We 
have  done  this  to  some  extent  already,  and  concurrently  with 
it  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  Canadian  timber.  Just  for  the  same  reason  then,  the  im- 
port of  foreign  wool  led  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
domestic  article.  The  access  given  to  the  good  timber  of 
the  Baltic  much  increased  manufacturing  prosperity,  and 
\vitli  it  the  demand  of  that  Canadian  timber  which  does  not 
come  into  competition  with  the  Baltic.  You  are  deficient 
in  that  particular  article  so  useful  in  building  ships  that 
will  endure  for  12  years.  You  have  not  one  single  log.  I  make 
this  modest  proposal,  to  have  a  discriminating  duty  of  15s., 
and  these  ship  owners  come  forward  and  ask  us  to  check 
all  further  "  rash  experiments  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter). 
The  honourable  and  gallant  member  for  Liverpool  (SirH. 
Douglas)  made  a  long  speech  about  colonial  policy,  in 
which  he  deprecated  the  consequences  of  our  measures  as 
regards  the  colonies.  What  has  been  the  course  we  have 
pursued  ?  Am  I  proposing  an  immediate  application  of  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  ?  Am  I  disregarding  all  considera- 
tions of  revenue?  Am  I  proposing  that  you  should  levy 
nothing  on  timber,  and  that  you  should  sweep  away  all 
customs  revenue  by  extravagant  reductions  ?  No  ;  I  am 
preserving  the  distinction  between  duties  laid  on  with  a 
view  to  prohibition,  and  those  for  revenue  purposes  ;  and  I 
am  laying  a  foundation  for  increased  revenue  through  in- 
creased consumption  (hear,  hear).  I  know  that  great  in- 
terests are  involved  in  our  relations  with  the  colonies.  I 
wish  for  uo  rash  or  precipitate  alteration  in  those  relations. 
I  do  not  ask  that  the  discriminating  duty  on  coffee  should 
be  at  once  removed.  The  whole  scope  of  our  policy  has 
been  to  diminish  protection  on  all  articles  of  colonial  produce, 
but  you  have  also  done  that  which  was  just — you  have 
diminished  protection  as  to  commodities  introduced  into 
your  colonies.  If  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  is  adverse  to 
this  course,  he  ought  to  have  begun  his  opposition  long 
since.  *  What  did  you  in  1812  ?  You  permitted  the  colonies 
to  get  their  provisions  introduced  freely — to  get  their  staves 
introduced  freely.  You  said  the  time  was  come  for  relaxing 
) hat  rigid  principle  which  denied  or  restricted  commercial 
relations  between  our  colonies  and  other  countries.  There 
were  great  difficulties  to  contend  with;  but  you  said  you 
would  not  be  prevented  from  getting  supplies  of  colonial 
iartiUleg  from  other  countries  if  you  permitted  your  colonies 
to  get  their  supplies  of  necessary  articles  in  other  markets 
than  your  own.  You  said,  we  will  reduce  the  protection  on 
coil'ee  and  make  some  new  arrangement  as  to  sugar.  Is  that 
unwise  ?  Has  injury  been  done  to  the  colonies?  It  is  quite 
wrong  to  say  with  respect  to  colonies,  that  their  affection  for 
the  mother  country  depends  on  their  having  the  exclusive 
supply  of  her  markets.  Look  to  the  great  benefit  you  derive 
from  your  commercial  relations  with  Australia.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  make  rash  alterations.  I  propose  to  proceed  in  the 
path  which  has  led  to  so  much  benefit,  and  gradually  to  alter 
some  of  those  protective  duties.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man of  whom  I  spoke  before,  the  member  for  Northampton- 
shire, was  particularly  severe  on  the  proposed  removal  of 
some  of  these  duties.  But  I  really  do  not  know  what  there 
is  in  the  state  of  ouf  trade  to  prevent  it.  One  of  my  pro- 
posals is,  that  there  being  an  excise  duty  of  one  farthing 
per  yard  on  British  paper,  there  shall  for  the  future  be  a 
customs  duty  on  foreign  paper  of  400  per  cent,  more  ;  that 
foreign  paper-hanging'shall  pay  2d.  a  yard.  Why  is  it  that 
we  cannot  compete  with  France  in  papers?  I  know  it  is 
said  our  patterns  are  inferior.  That  is  perfectly  true. 
They  are  inferior  in  paper-hangings  as  in  silks,  but  admit 
a  qualified  and  limited  competition,  and  depend  upon  it 
they  would  improve.  There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution 
of  Englishmen  to  prevent  them  drawing  as  good  patterns. 
What  is  the  admission  you  begin  with  ?  That  believing 
a  duty  of  is.  per  square  yard  on  foreign  papers,  when  the 
export  duty  on  your  own 'is  only  hi.  you  can  protect  your 
patterns.  But  I  say  reduce  the  duty.  The  hon.  gentleman 
says,  that  looking  out  at  the  window  he  will  see  a  great 
number  of  paper-hangers  and  carriage-makers,  who  will  say 
that  their  interests  are  sacrificed.  But  there  is  not  an 
instance  of  alteration  of  duties  in  which  the  same  argument 
has  not  been  employed.  Remember  the  tariff  of  1812.  T 
proposed  to  let  in  foreign  potatoes  at  2s.  per  cwt.  The 
potato  growers  came  up  in  a  body,  and  said  that  they  would 
all  be  ruined  ;  that  France  would  get  possession  of  the 
supply,  and  that  you  would  be  reduced  to  depend  on  her.  I 
proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  hops  from  St.  to  I/. 
All  Kent  and  Sussex  were  alarmed,  and  the  most  extrava- 
gant predictions  were  made  of  the  quantity  that  would  be  in- 
troduced from  abroad.  How  many  have  come  in?  2  cwt. 
only.  Yet  the  hop  growers  said  they  would  be  perfectly 
ruined.  Now  S  propose  further  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign 
hops  from  •!/.  to  'J.  5s.,  and  I  am  asked  what  are  we  to  do 
with  all  the  persons  that  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment? 
I  said  that  exactly  the  same  prophecies  were  made  before, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  these  will  not  now  be  ful- 
filled, I  now  come  to  consider  the  question  of  foreign  silks. 
With  respect  to  this  question  I  stand  in  pretty  much  the 
same  predicament  as  Mrl  Huskisson,  against  whom  all  the 
advocates  of  the  protective  system  cried  out  in  indignant 
remonstrance,  when  iu  the  year  lHili  he  proposed  to  re- 
lax the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  silk.  Mr.  Baring 
(now  Lord  Ashburton),  a  great  authority  in  those  days, 
■poke  M>*rrtkifou  of  I  pat  debate,  and  resisted  inexorably  the 
contemnmtetr  reductions  of  duly.  He  said — "Here  weie 
hmi<fritj*4£  -thousands  of  poor  honest  men,  who  know  no- 
thufc  iirtlfc  world  of  political  economy,  but  who  found  on  a 
MinifcS,  fb«t  because  some  very  wise  men  had  of  late  sprung 
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up,  they  were  to  be  ousted  of  the  earnings  of  their  indus- 
trious  and  patient  labours  of  many  years.  These  people 
were  at  present,  and  had  long  been  remarkable  for  being 
loyal,  orderly,  and  well-conducted,  and  yet  they  found 
themselves  on  the  very  brink  of  the  most  painful  distress, 
owing  to  the  discoveries  of  the  political  economists." 
Another  gentleman,  in  answering  Mr.  Huskisson,  was 
pleased  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  which  put  me  in  mind  of 
some  hard  sayings  which  I  have  known  to  be  applied  to 
another  minister — a  minister  of  our  own  age  (hear,  hear, 
and  laughter).  He  called  him  "  an  insensible  and  hard- 
hearted metaphysician,  exceeding  the  devil  in  point  of  ma- 
lignity" (loud  laughter).  Mr.  Huskisson  rejoins  thus:  "I 
hope  that  I  am  not  wanting  in  the  duties  and  feeling  of  a 
man — I  have  also  a  duty  to  perform  as  a  Minister.  If  imme- 
diate relief  be  in  a  great  degree  out  of  our  power,  it  the 
more  becomes  us,  as  the  guardians  of  all  that  is  most  valu- 
able in  civilised  society,  to  trace  the  cuuses  of  the  present 
calamities,  and  to  prevent,  if  possilde,  their  recurrence." 
Such  were  the  difficulties  with  which  Mr.  Huskisson  had  to 
contend — such  was  the  obloquy  to  which  he  exposed  him- 
self, in  pursuing  a  course  which  he  knew  to  be  authorised 
by  wisdom  and  sound  policy.  But  neither  misrepresenta- 
tion, nor  obloquy,  nor  reproach,  could  divert  him  from  that 
course.  Conscious  of  the  w  isdom  of  his  policy,  and,  above 
all,  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  motives,  he  persevered 
(loud  cries  of  Hear,  hear).  And  what  was  the  result  ?  Were 
the  dreary  prophecies  of  those  who  advocated  the  protective 
system  realised?  Did  their  dark  forebodings  come  to  pass  ? 
Were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tradespeople  turned  from 
their  homesteads  to  the  precarious  mercy  of  the  world  ? 
Were  the  poor-rates  burdened  with  their  support  ?  Far  from 
it.  On  the  contrary,  prosperity  and  affluence  were  the  re- 
sults, and  the  interests  of  trade  were  promoted  iu  exact  pro- 
portions with  the  relaxations  of  the  prohibitory  system.  I 
can  prove  it  by  figures.  During  the  1"  years  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  year  182J1  the  total  amount  of  raw  silk 
imported  into  this  country,  under  the  old  system,  was  19 
millions  of  pounds.  During  the  next  10  years,  it  was  SO 
millions,  and  during  the  next  decennial  period,  that  termi- 
nating in  the  year  18^3,  it  was  02  millions  (hear,  and  loud 
cheers).  Could  any  eloquence  of  any  human  tongue,  how- 
ever gifted,  speak  more  potently  than  do  these  figures 
(cheers)  ?  Uuder  the  prohibitory  system  the  quantity  of 
foreign  silk  imported  was  nineteen  millions — when  that 
system  was  relaxed  it  increased  from  nineteen  millions  to 
fifty  two  millions  !  On  that  fact  alone  I  might  base  my 
vindication.  And  now  I  will  give  you  a  statement  of  the  ag- 
gregate consumption  of  raw  silk  after  the  duties  were  re- 
laxed. During  the  first  decennial  period  after  the  relaxation,  the 
average  consumption  was  l,540,0001bs. ;  during  the  second, 
8,9o8,0001bs.  (hear,  hear);  during  the  third,  5,200,0001bs. 
(loud  cheers).  There  was  a  further  reduction  of  protection 
in  18-12,  and  the  results  were  equally  satisfactory.  The  gross 
result  of  the  experiment  shows  that  whereas  under  a  strict 
and  inexorable  system  of  prohibition  the  quantity  of  silk 
consumed  iu  our  manufactures  averaged  no  more  than 
l,940,0001bs.  in  each  year;  iu  the  year- 1844,  when  a  wiser 
and  more  liberal  policy  was  adopted,  our  consumption  was 
no  less  than  2'i,400,0001bs.  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear).  And 
now,  sir,  I  ask  you  which  is  the  true  philanthropist — the 
mau  who  forbade  foreign  silk  to  enter,  who  totally  kept  it 
out,  or  he  who  was  not  deterred  by  threats  or  obloquy  from 
pursuing  a  course  more  liberal,  more  generous,  more  con- 
sistent with  common  sense?  The  minister  who  had  the  man- 
liness to  adhere  to  his  purpose,  amidst  such  difficulties,  was 
surely  the  mau  who  deserved  best  of  his  country.  He  was 
charged  with  being  unkina,  and  insensible  even  to  humanity, 
but  he  repudiated  the  charge,  and  that  it  was  unfounded  his- 
tory now  attests  (hear).  "  Cull  me  not  insensible,"  said  Mr. 
Huskisson,  "  say  not  that  I  regard  with  indifference  the  dis- 
tress and  difficulties  of  my  humbler  fellow-creatures.  I  at- 
tribute your  zeal  in  their  behalf  to  the  most  honourable 
motives,  but  I  know  that  I  have  seen  Spitalfields  under  the 
fostering  influence  of  the  protective  system  devastated  by 
famine  and  disease.  Let  me  open  the  ports,  and  see  whe- 
ther, by  freely  admitting  the  fresh  air  of  competition,  I  may 
not  purify  the  atmosphere,  and  establish  health,  happiness, 
and  comfort,  where  now  squalid  misery  and  desolation  are 
alone  to  be  found"  (hear,  hear).  Is  it  not  strange  how  gen- 
tlemen can  forget  historical  facts,  and  ally  themselves  to  their 
own  infatuations  ?  Look  at  the  state  of  your  silk  trade  at 
this  moment.  The  French  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
plume  themselves  upon  their  silk  manufactures.  But  it  may, 
perhaps,  surprise  not  a  few  of  those  who  are  now  listening  to 
me,  to  learn  that  last  year,  with  our  relaxed  tariff,  we  actu- 
ally exported  to  France  more  silk  than  we  exported  to  the 
whole  universe  in  any  year  under  the  protective  system 
(hear,  hear).  And  there  is  no  branch  of  manufactures  in 
which  the  same  improvement  is  not  observable.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  prove  this,  and  could  enter  into  matters  of  the  most 
minute  calculations  in  support  of  the  assertion.  In  the  year 
1842  we  reduced  the  duty  upon  foreign  feathers.  When  it 
was  understood  that  this  reduction  was  iu  contemplation,  an 
extensive  dealer  in  the  article,  who  resides  in  Cork,  came  to 
me  in  an  agony  of  anxiety,  and  gravely  assured  me  that  the 
proceeding  in  which  I  was  about  to  engage  was  the  most  re- 
voltingly  cruel  and  hard-hearted  measure  that  it  had  ever  en- 
tered into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  (laughter).  In  fact, 
he  represented  to  me  that  the  absolute  ruin  of  every  one  en- 
gaged iu  the  feather  trade  would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction,  and  he  calculated  that  the  injurious 
results  would  be  felt  in  an  especial  degree  in  Ireland.  He 
said  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  large  quantities 
from  the  Irish  farmers,  who  were  more  provident  with  res- 
pect to  their  feathers,  and  set  greater  value  upon  them  than 
the  English,  and  he  represented  that  this  source  of  revenue 
would  be  entirely  removed  from  them  if  the  duty  were  re- 
laxed. His  representatives  were  pathetic  and  moving  in  the 
extreme.  But  I  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  my  purpose. 
We  reduced  the  duty  on  feathers,  aud  I  have  the  happiness 
to  inform  the  house  that  many  weeks  have  not  elapsed  since 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  same  gentleman,  in  which  he 
admits  that  he  was  totally  in  error,  that  he  was  hut  a  sorry 
prophet,  and  he  returns  me  thanks  for  the  firmness  with 
w  hich  I  adhered  to  my  puipose,  in  despite  of  his  representa- 
tions, and  those  of  many  others  similarly  circumstanced.  He 
had  given  me  to  understand  that,  before  the  alteration  was 
effected  in  the  tariff,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
about  100  tons  of  feathers  annually  in  Ireland,  for  which  he 
paid  at  the  rate  of  20s.  per  stone,  and  herein  consisted  almost 
the  entire  of  his  traffic.  But  observe  how  his  fortunes  are 
improved.  He  now  informs  me  that,  during  the  last  year,  be 
imported  250  tons  of  feathers  from  Russia,  and  that  in  Ire- 
land he  purchased  150  tons>  instead  of  100  tons,  as  hereto- 
fore, and  that  he  paid  for  them  to  the  Irish  farmer  at  the 
rate  of  11.  2s.  lOd.  per  stone,  being  an  advance  of  2s.  lOd. 
per  stone  upon  the  price  which  the  article  fetched  under  a 


higher  duty.  So  much  for  my  friend's  prediction  that  his 
own  trade  was  about  to  be  lost.'and  the  Irish  farmers  ruined. 
But  there  is  another  circumstance  connected  with  this 
communication  which  Is  highly  gratifying,  as  evidencing 
the  increase  in  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  which  results  from 
a  liberal  policy  in  commerce.  He  tells  me  that  his  principal 
customers  are  the  miners  of  Cornwall,  whose  condition  of 
late  years  has  become  so  much  improved  that  a  featherbed 
is  no  longer  a  rare  luxury  amongst  them;  and  their  orders 
to  my  correspondent  are  daily  becoming  more  numerous. 
This  is  a  trivial  matter,  and  yet  I  have  not  thought  it  wholly 
irrelevant  to  allude  to  it.  And  now,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
facts,  are  you  going  to  adopt  a  narrow,  bigoted,  intolerant 
policy?  Am  I  to  be  told  that  you  will  array  yourself  in 
opposition  against  me,  and  to  oppose  any  reductions  what- 
ever ?  You  cannot  be  so  infatuated.  I  offer  you  this  chal- 
lenge. Take  up  the  history  of  your  own  times.  Lookback 
to  the  commercial  history  of  this  country  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  whether  as  regards  our  colonies,  or  our  home  trans- 
actions, and  I  challenge  you  to  point  out  one  single  instance 
where  either  consumer  or  producer  was  injured  by  relaxing 
the  prohibitory  system.  Oh,  let  me  implore  of  you  to  ap- 
proach the  consideration  of  this  question  with  feelings  suit- 
able to  its  magnitude  and  importance.  View  it,  I  implore 
you,  by  the  clear,  calm  lights  of  reason.  Be  not  mistaken— 
he  not  led  away.  This  is  not  a  question  of  confidence  in 
her  Majesty's  Government.  Reserve  that,  if  you  please,  for 
a  separate  vote.  The  questiou  which  you  have  now  to 
decide  is,  will  you  advance  on  yourpath  or  retrograde  (hear)  ? 
I  do  not  want  to  sweep  away  all  duties  from  these  things:  I 
want  to  impost  a  duty  of  Ills,  upon  French  brandy,  whereas 
the  English  article  is  only  subject  to  a  duty  of  9s.;  and  I 
want  to  impose  upon  French  silks  a  duty  of  15  per  cent, 
instead  of  the  present  duty  of  double  that  amount.  I  put  it 
to  you  whether  it  is  not  worth  your  while  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  evil  of  smuggling.  For  my  part  I  con- 
fess I  think  that  it  is  a  most  desirable  object.  I  would  cut 
up  that  trade  root  and  branch,  and  would  substitute  a  legal 
for  an  illegal  traffic.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  but  one  of  a  thou- 
sand considerations  which  should  weigh  with  you  in  deter- 
mining on  the  course  which  you  will  pursue.  Again,  I 
would  remind  you  that  this  is  no  party  question  The  ques- 
tion you  have  to  decide  is  simply  this — Will  you  in  this  en 
lightened  age  advance  or  recede  ?  Remember,  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  upon  you.  Oh,  act  a  part  worthy  of  your- 
selves and  of  your  country.  Will  you  advance  or  recede  ? 
Which  is  the  policy  best  suited  to  a  great  commercial  em- 
pire ?  Remember  your  position ;  remember  your  great  na- 
tional reputation  (hear,  hear).  Look  to  the  advantages 
which  God  and  nature  have  bestowed  upon  you.  Look  to 
your  geograpliical  position,  on  the  confines  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, the  connecting  link  between  the  North  of  Europe  and 
the  Continent  of  America.  Remember  that  the  improve- 
ments of  navigation  and  the  applications  of  science  have 
brought  you  withiu  ten  days  of  Petersburgh,  and  within  ten 
days  of  New  York.  Look  to  your  physical  advantages — the 
nerves  and  sinews  of  manufacture — iron  and  coal — which 
abound  throughout  your  country.  Look  to  your  acquired 
advantages,  possessed  as  you  are  of  a  capital  tenfold  greater 
thau  that  of  any  country  in  the  universe.  Look  to  the 
inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  that  is  to  be  found  iu  the 
unwearied  perseverance,  the  indomitable  skill  of  your 
people;  look  to  their  talent  —  their  ingenuity— their 
great  mental  power.  Look,  too,  to  your  free  institutions, 
your  unshackled  press,  your  glorious  constitution,  which, 
though  it  permits  licentiousness,  affords  rational  liberty  to 
all ;— look,  I  say,  to  idl  these  things— think  of  the  glory 
England  has  acquired  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  and 
tell  me — is  yours  a  country  to  dread  competition  with  any 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  (loud  cheers)  ?  What 
have  you  to  fear  ?  Why  is  it  that  paper-hangers  and  silk- 
weavers  are  to  be  turned  out  of  employment  when  protect- 
ing duties  are  proposed  to  be  modified?  What  is  to  be 
your  motto?  Is  it  to  advance  or  retrograde?  Other 
countries  are  now  watching  your  example — other  coun- 
tries are  wishing  to  know  what  is  to  be  the  result  at  the 
close  of  this  debate.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  every  country  is 
determined  to  meet  you  with  hostile  tariffs  (hear,  hear). 
No,  there  are  countries  which  you,  perhaps,  least  expect, 
and  to  which  I  did  injustice,  perhaps,  by  not  naming  before 
—as  Sardinia,  winch  has  already  set  the  example  of  a  free 
importation  of  your  goods  and  manufactiues  (hear,  hear). 
Naples  will  shortly  follow  the  example  of  Sardinia  (hear). 
And  Prussia,  I  can  tell  you,  is  already  shaken  (cheers). 
France  is  desirous  of  following  these  examples.  These 
countries  have  been  controlled  by  the  aristocracies  of  their 
manufactures  and  commerce,  which  exercise  a  preponderat- 
ing weight  in  their  chambers ;  but  the  opinion  of  sensible 
men  not  interested  in  protection  is  bearing  upon  willing  go- 
vernments, and  they  are  desirous  of  following  your  course, 
and  of  reciprocating  the  benefits  you  may  offer  to  them 
(loud  cheers).  Then  the  United  States  (hear).  I  believe 
you  will  give  by  this  measure  an  encouragement  to  that 
party  in  America  which  is  in  favour  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  this  country.  But  even  if  you  do  not — if  you  foil  iu 
this— still  I  repeat  again,  don't  punish  yourselves  because 
others  choose  to  impose  restrictions  upon  their  own  com- 
merce. This  night,  or  whensoever  this  debate  shall  close, 
you  wUl  have  to  decide  what  are  the  principles  upon  which 
your  commercial  policy  is  to  be  regulated  (hear).  Most 
earnestly,  from  a  deep  conviction  founded  not  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  three  years,  but  upon  the  experience  of  every  re. 
laxation  of  restriction  aud  prohibition,  I  advise  you  yourselves 
to  set  the  example  to  other  countries,  by  persevering  in  the 
course  you  have  begun  (cheers).  It  is  no  inconsistency  on 
your  part — it  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  course  you 
have  hitherto  taken.  Add  to  those  measures  and  you  will 
take  a  government  security  for  the  preservation  of  peace — 
you  will  take  an  additional  guarantee  for  the  contentment 
and  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  (loud  cheers).  You  may  fail.  All  human  precau- 
tions are  necessarily  precarious.  After  you  have  adopted  the 
measures,  there  may  be  no  assurance  that  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  prosperity  will  continue  uninterrupted.  It 
seems  incidental  to  great  prosperity  that  there  shall  be  a  re- 
verse— that  depression  shall  follow  a  season  of  excite- 
ment and  success.  That  time  of  depression  may  return— it 
may  return,  and  be  coincident  with  a  scarcity  caused  by 
unfavourable  seasons.  Your  times  of '41  and  '42,  in  spite  of 
all  your  legislative  precautions,  may  again  come  back.  Let 
me  recall  the  recollection  of  those  sad  years.  The  memory 
of  the  winters  of  184 1  and  1842  never  can  be  effaced  from  my 
recollection.  Recollect  the  course  we  pursued.  Then,  on 
every  occasion  on  which  the  Sovereign  met  her  Parliament, 
there  was  the  expression  of  the  deepest  sympathy  with  priva- 
tion and  suffering,  but  an  expression  also  of  the  warmest  ad- 
miration of  the  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  they  were 
borne  (hear).   This  time  may  recur,   The  years  of  plen- 
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teousness  may  intermit,  and  years  of  dearth  may  succeed. 
And  if  tbey  do  come,  and  if  it  be  our  duty  again  to  express 
sympathy  with  sufferings,  and  again  to  exhort  fortitude  in 
their  endurance,  I  do  ask  every  man  who  hears  me  to  com- 
mune with  his  own  heart  and  to  ask  himself  this  question, 
If  these  calamitous  times  do  come,  if  we  must  express  sym- 
pathy with  distress,  if  we  must  again  proffer  exhortations 
to  fortitude,  will  it  not  be  a  consolation  to  reflect  that  we 
have  relieved  ourselves  from  the  heavy  responsibility  of  re 
gulating  the  supply  of  human  food  (great  cheering)  ?  Will 
not  our  expressions  of  sympathy  seem  more  sincere,  will 
not  our  exhortations  to  fortitude  be  more  impressive,  if  we 
can  at  the  same  time  say,  and  with  pride,  that  in  a  time  of 
comparative  plenty,  urged  by  no  necessity,  yielding  to  no 
clamour,  we  anticipated  all  those  difficulties,  and  removed 
even'  impediment  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  bounty  of 
the  Creator  (loud  cheers)  ?  Will  it  not  be  a  great  and  last 
ing  consolation  to  us  to  be  enabled  to  say  to  a  suffering 
people,  these  calamities  ate  the  chasteuiugs  of  an  all  wise 
and  beneficent  Providence,  inflicted  for  some  great  and  hu- 
mane purpose — perhaps  to  abate  our  pride,  possibly  to  con- 
vince us  of  our  nothingness,  and  awaken  us  to  a  sense  of 
our  dependese* ;  they  are  to  be  borne  without  repining  as 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  for  they  have  not  been  ag- 
gravated by  human  institutions  restricting  the  supply  of 
food  (the  right  honourable  baronet  sat  down  amidst  loud  and 
prolonged  cheering). 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Manners,  the  debate  was 
then  adjourned. 

TUESDAY. 

THE  STATE  OF  FAMINE  AND  DISEASE  IN 
*  IRELAND. 
Mr.  O'Coxxell  rose  and  said, — I  rise,  sir,  to 
give  notice,  that  on  Monday,  the  23rd  of  February,  I 
shall  move  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  Ireland  with  a  view  to  devise  means 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  Lrish  people.  That  is  the 
motion  winch  I  have  to  submit  to  the  house,  and  I  respect- 
fully demand  the  acquiesence  of  the  house  in  that  motion. 
I  certainly  do  not  introduce  this  subject  from  any  party 
motives,  or  for  any  party  objects  (hear,  hear).  I  would 
not  give  utterance  to  one  partisan  feeling  or  expression, 
nor  do  I  expect  any  party  opposition  (hear,  hear).  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  many  gentlemen  present, 
who  differ  from  me  on  political  subjects  in  reference  to 
Ireland,  are  as  sincerely  anxious  as  I  am  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  that  country  ;  so  that  Ais  house  will  come 
fairly  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  free  from  any 
of  those  feelings  which  are  calculated  to  diminish  or  dis- 
figure its  advocacy  (hear,  hear).  That  there  is  the  pros- 
pect of  a  calamitous  season  before  Ireland  is  a  fact  which 
is  altogether  indisputable.  The  extent  of  that  calamity 
has  been  disputed.  For  a  time  it  was  supposed  that 
there  was  a  prospect  of  our  avoiding  the  misery 
we  were  threatened  with,  but  I  believe  that  all  hope 
has  now  vanished  ;  and  before  I  sit  down  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  the  house  that  the  calamity  is  more  im- 
minent and  pressing,  and  likely  to  be  more  awful 
than  the  house  is  aware.  In  order,  however,  to  under- 
stand the  fearful  extent  of  the  threatened  calamity, 
it  is  right  that  the  house  should  be  reminded  of 
the  situation  of  Ireland  previous  to  this  visitation.  The 
calamity  with  which  Ireland  is  now  threatened  is  not 
owing  to  any  default  of  the  people,  it  is  not  owing  to 
any  sterility  of  the  soil,  it  is  not  even  owing  to  any  want 
of  the  abundance  of  the  harvest.  It  is  owing  to  a  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  which  man  cannot  control. 
Our  duty  is  to  submit  to  the  will  of  an  All-disposing 
'Power,  and  to  perform  the  part  of  charitable  Christians 
by  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  evils  as  they  arise. 
But  in  order  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  distress, 
and  enable  us  to  devise  means  for  its  relief,  it  is,  as  I 
have  said,  obviously  necessary  that  the  house  should 
distinctly  understand  the  previous  state  of  Ireland.  I 
am  sorry,  in  the  performance  of  my  duty,  to  be 
obliged  to  state  as  a  fact,  that  the  population  of  Ire- 
land, instead  of  augmenting,  as  some  have  supposed, 
lias  actually  been  falling  and  wa'ting  away — that  the 
people  have  been  suffering  misery  and  distress  une- 
qualled by  any  other  people  in  Europe — that  the  rural 
population,  and  especially  the  agricultural  labourers, 
are,  as  has  been  stated  in  a  report  to  this  house,  almost 
always  on  the  verge  of  famine.  I  propose,  not  to  call 
upon  the  house  to  give  credit  to  any  assertions  of  mine 
which  are  not  corroborated  by  indisputable  documents 
— I  mean  to  show,  from  documents  of  the  most  unques- 
tionable character,  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  I  have 
stated  respecting  the  increasing  misery  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. The  first  document  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  the 
abstract  of  the  population  returns  of  1821,  1831,  and 
1841,  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  of  which  arc  beyond 
doubt.  From  these  returns  it  appears  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  between  1821  and  1831  increased  about 
a  million,  whereas  between  1831  and  1841  they  in- 
creased only  about  half  a  million  (hear,  hear).  It  has 
been  attempted  to  account  for  this  by  emigration  ;  but 
this  is  most  unsatisfactory,  for  those  who  attempt  to 
account  for  the  decrease  in  that  way  give  us  no  account 
of  the  emigration  between  1821  and  1831,  but  confine 
themselves  to  statements  of  the  emigration  between 
1831  and  1841,  thus  leaving  out  an  essential  ingredient 
in  the  calculation,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  was  less  emigration  between  1821  and  1831  than 
between  1831  and  1841.  With  this  fact  staring  you  in 
the  face,  then,  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  has  gone  back  half  a  million,  it  will 
not  be  disputed  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
condition  of  that  country.  I  remember  that  the  late  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  used  to  make  a  great  impression  on  the 
house  by  showing  how  the  black  population  diminished 
during  slavery.  This  is  not  exactly  the  case  here,  but 
the  facts  which  I  have  mentioned  certainly  come  within 
the  same  principle  (hear,  hear,  hear).  I  consider  that 
nothing  but  distress  can  account  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  population  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  next 
public  document  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  the  report  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  in  1835.  That  commission 
was  named  by  this  house  to  inquire  into  the  destitute 
state  of  Ireland,  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of 


a  Poor  Law,  and  they  reported  that  there  were 
2,300,000  of  the  agricultural  population  who  were 
constantly  in  a  state  approaching  to  destitution,  and  that 
for  several  weeks  in  the  year  they  were  entirely  com- 
pelled to  live  on  the  charity  of  their  neighbours.  The 
last  population  returns  furnish  me  with  another  argu- 
ment. These  returns  shew  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  rural 
population  live  in  habitations  of  a  single  room,  and  that 
there  arc  frequently  several  entire  families  living  in  the 
same  room.  They  also  show  that  3(1  per  cent,  of  the 
civic  population  live  in  single  rooms,  and  that  frequently 
two  or  three  families  reside  in  the  same  room.  Does 
this  not  present  a  fearful  picture  of  destitution  ?  But  the 
most  important  of  all  the  reports  to  which  I  have  to 
refer  is  the  report  of  Lord  Devon's  Commission.  This 
commission  consisted  of  Lord  Devon  and  four  other  per- 
sons of  rank  and  fortune,  and  perhaps  a  better  commis- 
sion was  never  formed  by  any  Government.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  that  they  could  be  deceived,  and  I 
believe  they  performed  their  task  most  laboriously. 
They  state  that  from  the  evidence  they  collected  on 
oath,  and  from  their  own  observations,  they  found  that 
the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland  suffered  great  pri- 
vations and  hardships  ;  that  they  were  badly  housed, 
badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  and  badly  paid  for  their  la- 
bour ;  that  in  many  districts  the  only  food  of  the  people 
was  potatoes,  and  their  only  drink  water  ;  that  their 
cabins  scarcely  protected  them  against  the  weather  ;  that 
a  blanket  was  a  rare  luxury  to  them  ;  thai  their  pigs 
and  their  manure  constituted  their  only  property  ;  and 
that  altogether  they  endured  more  suffering  than  the 
people  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  This  is  the  re- 
port of  Lord  Devon's  commission.  This  is  not  the  asser- 
tion of  any  agitator  or  demagogue,  bat  the  distinct  and 
emphatic  assertion  of  men  who  were  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  suspicion,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  being 
deceived.  The  agricultural  population  of  Ireland  is 
calculated  at  7,000,000,  and  5,000,000  of  these  at  least 
are  labourers,  in  the  situation  described  by  Lord  Devon's 
Commission.  Now,  I  beg  the  house  to  observe  that  here 
is  a  report  made  45  years  after  the  union  with  England 
— this  is  a  description  of  the  agricultural  population  of 
Ireland  by  the  persons  to  whom  I  have  referred  ;  I  ap- 
peal to  gentlemen  who  are  listening  to  me,  whether  it 
is  not  a  most  frightful  picture, — I  do  not  say  which  is  in 
consequence  of,  but  coming  after,  the  union  with  England  ? 
Remember,  that  we  did  not  govern  ourselves  ;  that  we 
had  no  Irish  Parliament  to  legislate  for  us  ;  remember 
that  you  have  had  the  government  of  Ireland  for  45 
years  in  your  own  hands.  If  you  cannot  govern  us,  ab- 
dicate ;  but  if  you  will  govern  us,  try  and  extricate 
the  population  from  their  abject  misery  (cries  of  hear, 
hear).  The  report  to  which  I  have  just  referred  was 
made  in  1844-45.  It  was  made  at  a  period  when 
our  harvest  was  abundant,  when  there  was  as  little  distress 
as  was  ever  known  in  Ireland — when  there  was  no  public 
complaint — when  the  people  were  suffering  in  silence 
— when  they  were,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  comparative 
comfort  and  freedom  from  calamity;  and  yet,  such  is  the 
report  which  they  gave  respecting  the  state  of  the  rural 
population  of  Ireland.  That  commission  also  reported  two 
things,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house.  The  first  is  their  report  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  unhappy  people  themselves  : — "  We  repeat,  that  the 
patient  endurance  which  the  labourers  exhibit  entitle 
them  to  the  best  attention  of  Government  and  of  Par- 
liament." The  commissioners,  it  will  be  observed,  do 
not  blame  the  people  for  their  misery;  but  they  com- 
mend them  for  their  patient  endurance,  and  they  call 
on  Government  and  Parliament  to  give  them  their  best 
attention.  I  have  some  confidence  that  that  call  will  be 
responded  to  (hear,  hear).  The  commissioners  make 
another  statement  to  the  effect,  that  any  improvement 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
wras  attributuble  to  the  habits  of  temperance,  and  not  to 
any  increased  demand  for  their  labour.  It  is  also  sin- 
gular enough,  as  I  have  said,  that  this  calamity  is  not 
attributable  to  the  faults  of  the  people,  to  any  refusal  on 
their  part  to  cultivate  the  soil,  or  any  want  of  fertility 
in  the  soil  itself  (hear).  I  have  Parliamentary  returns 
which  show  the  amount  of  food  exported  from  Ireland 
from  1842  to  1845.    The  first  is— 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Wheat,  Bailey,  Oats, 
Wheat -flour,  and  Oatmeal  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  Ireland,  in  the  years  1842,  1843,  1841,  and  1845, 
distinguishing  the  Quantities  in  each  year: — 


iYeare. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Wheat- 
meal 
or  Flour. 

Oatmeal. 

1842 
184:! 
1841 
1845 

Quarters. 

112,195 
192,477 
200,27(5 
372,719 

Quarters. 
50,287 
110,419 
90,056 
93,09S 

Quartern. 
1,274,320 
1,501,997 
1,509,870 
1,679,958 

Cwts. 
314,311 

773,403 
839,507 
1,422,379 

Cwts. 
1,551,172 
1,700.028 
1,150,970 
1,059,185 

So  that,  during  the  very  period  in  which  the  people  of 
Ireland  have  been  living  in  the  manner  I  have  described, 
they  have  produced  for  your  consumption  no  less  than 
2,000,000  of  quarters  of  bread  stud's  and  2,000,000  cwt. 
of  flour  and  different?  sorts  of  meal.  The  second  docu- 
ment is  "an  account  of  all  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  from  the  10th 
day  of  October,  1845,  to  the  5th  day  of  January,  1 84(5. 
Oxen,  bulls,  and  cows,  32,883 ;  calves,  583  ;  sheep  and 
lambs,  32,576  ;  swine,  104,141."  Tims  these  returns 
establish  that  this  dreadful  anomaly  exists  in  Ireland, 
that  while  she  produces  in  abundance,  her  people  arc 
starving  ;  that  a  country  so  blessed  by  Providence  is 
thus  cursed  by  man.  Let  others  account  for  it  as  they 
can.  We  have  now  to  face  the  evil  of  coming  famine. 
Remember,  when  you  come  to  face  that  evil,  that  what 
may  be  called  the  substratum  of  the  population  in  Ire- 
land is  in  such  a  condition  that  their  best  state  is  little 
better  than  what  would  be  called  famine  in  other  coun- 
tries. And,  sir,  having  shown  what  this  condition  of 
the  Irish  people  is  at  even  the  best  of  times,  J  now 


come  to  that  in  which  they  are  now  placed,  and  also 
to  the  frightful  evidence  which  has  poured  in  on 
us  from  all  sides  of  the  dreadful  nature  of  the 
threatened  calamity.  The  documents  I  shall  use  arc 
cbiclly  those  which  have  come  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Government;  with  sonic  of  them  many  lion,  gentle- 
men will  already  be  familiar,  and  my  reading  them  will 
therefore  be  doubly  tedious.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  lay 
the  case  of  Ireland  in  the  fullest  manner  before  the 
house,  and  therefore  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  am 
more  prolix  than  I  would  wish  to  be.  This  passage  is 
contained  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Lindlcy  and  Playfair, 
dated  November  15,  1845  : — "During  our  stay  in  Ire- 
land we  carefully  examined  such  official  papers  as 
were  transmitted  to  us  from  the  Castle  ;  we  consulted 
persons  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  disease;  we  vi- 
sited the  district  lying  between  Dublin  and  Drogheda, 
and  inspected  various  potato  fields  and  stores  in  the 
counties  of  Dublin,  Louth,  Meath,  Wcstmcath,  and  part 
of  Kildarc.  Judging  from  the  evidence  thus  collected, 
and  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease in  England,  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  one-half  of  the  potato  crop  of  Ireland  is 
cither  destroyed  or  remains  in  a  state  unfit  for  the 
food  of  man.  We,  moreover,  feel  it  our  duty  to  ap- 
prise you  that  we  fear  this  to  be  a  low  estimate. 
The  next  extract  is  from  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sions of  inquiry  at  Dublin  Castle,  and  the  house  will 
observe  that  it  is  a  remarkable  paragraph: — "  It  appears 
from  undoubted  authority  that,  of  32  counties  in  Ire- 
land, not  one  has  escaped  failure  in  the  potato  crop  ; 
of  130  Poor  Law  Unions,  not  one  is  exempt  ;  of  2,058 
electoral  divisions,  above  1,400  arc  certainly  reported  as 
having  suffered  ;  and  we  have  no  certainty  until  the 
receipt  of  the  more  minute  returns  now  in  progress  of 
completion,  that  the  remaining  600  have  altogether 
escaped."  That  commission  had  corresponded  with 
nearly  all  the  local  authorities  in  Ireland,  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  conclusion  at  which  it  had  arrived,  after 
having  written  362  letters  to  obtain  correct  informa- 
tion : — 
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The  next  evidence  I  shall  quote  is  that  of  Sir  L.  O'Brien, 
a  gentleman  of  large  property  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
whom  it  was  for  some  time  difficult  to  persuade  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  in  the  crops.    He,  however, 
discovered  his  mistake,  and  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, stating  the  result  of  his  observations.  He  had  just 
returned  from  an  examination  of  the  state  of  his  county, 
which  he  had  been  induced  to  visit  on  account  of  the 
discouraging  accounts  he  had  received.  His  statement  was 
that  the  disease  was  again  progressing  in  many  districts, 
that  many  families  had  lost  their  whole  supply,  and 
that  whole  districts  had  lost  their  crops.    This  gentle- 
man concluded  by  strenuously  recommending  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Government.    Sir,  there  was  a  committee 
appointed  at  a  public  meeting  at  the  Mansion-house  in 
Dublin,  and  from  that  called  the  Mansion-house  Com- 
mittee.   Their  reports  are  in  the  highest  degree  persua- 
sive, from  the  minuteness  and  care  they  have  shown  in 
taking  their  information.    Between  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber and  the  26th  of  January,  they  issued  923  letters, 
and  had  received  523  answers,  viz.,  from  Leinstcr,  141 
letters;  from  Ulster,  163  letters;  from  Minister,  152 
letters  ;  from  Connaught,  67  letters.    Of  these  there 
were — From  ministers  of  the  established  church,  216 
letters  ;  from  Roman  Catholic  clerg}',  195  letters  ;  from 
Presbyterian  ministers,  40  letters  ;  from  lieutenants  and 
deputy  ditto,  47  letters  ;  from  Poor  Law  boards,  25 
letters.    The  following  was  the  degree  in  which  they 
represented  the  potato  crop  had  suffered,  and  was  unfit 
for  human  food: — Under  one-third,  110;  one-third, 
111  ;  one-half,  148  ;  over  half,  84.    A  report  having 
been  circulated  that  there  was  a  mitigation  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  an  opinion  which  arose  from  the 
people  not  having  examined  their  potatoes  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  stored  them,  a  second  inquiry 
was  made  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  had  been 
any  such  lull  in  the  ravages  of  the  disease.    It  is  now 
certain  that  it  is  still  making  rapid  progress.    Thus  the 
returns  received  by  the   Mansion-house  Committee 
and  by  the  Government  corroborated  each  other.   Sir,  I 
have  now  to  trespass  on  the  house  with  documents  col- 
lected from  different  parts  of  Ireland,  describing  the 
progress  of  the  disease  in  different  localities.    I  should 
not,  perhaps,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  trespass  on 
your  attention  with  these  further  statements,  were  it  not 
that  two  of  the  leading  journals  have  stated  that  the  dis- 
ease has  ceased  in  Ireland,  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  any  want  of  provision  for  the  winter.    I  do  not 
accuse  the  writers  of  those  statements  with  being  actu- 
ated by  party  zeal  or  party  motives,  but  I  do  accuse  them 
of  being  too  easily  deluded,  and  of  too  easily  deluding 
others.    It  is,  however,  on  this  account  necessary  to 
place  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt  the  fact  of  the  conti- 
nued existence  of  the  disease,  to  show  that  the  evil  is  not 
confined  to  particular  localities,  but  has  spread  all  over 
the  land,  and  that  the  cry  echoes  through  the  country  of 
coming  famine  and  its  attendant,  disease.    The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  read  state- 
ments from  different  parts  of  the  country,  describing  the 
condition  of  the  potatoes,  and  the  effects  which  the  fai- 
lure of  the  crop  was  producing  in  the  increase  of  disease. 
A  letter  published  by  Lord  Cloncurry  (which  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  read)  distinctly  proves  the 
fact  that  one-third  of  the  potatoes  which  his  lord- 
ship had  planted  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances were  destroyed.    The  continued  dulness  of 
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the  statement  T  have  had  to  make  arises  from  the  read- 
ing of  so  many  documents;  but,  reluctant  as  I  am  to  oc- 
cupy the  time' of  this  house,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  the 
fullest  information  in  my  power  on  the  subject.  I  wish 
the  house  distinctly  to  understand  that  a  scarcity  has 
never  been  experienced  in  Ireland  which  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  typhus.  It  has  not  been  found  that 
fever  is  diffused  by  the  atmosphere,  for  the  disease  has 
uniformly  ceased  when  provisions  became  abundant, 
You  have  the  cause,  the  effect,  and  the  cure.  The 
cause  is  scarcity  ;  the  effect,  fever  ;  the  cure,  a  more 
plentiful  supplv  of  food.  It  is  singular  to  observe  how 
constantly  this"  has  occurred.  I  have  several  instances 
of  great  "famine  in  Ireland,  showing  how  invariably 
scarcity  has  brought  fever  in  its  train,  and  that  fever 
has  disappeared  when  harvests  became  abundant.  In 
1734  and  1733  there  were  wet  summers,  with  bad 
harvests  ;  fever  appeared  in  the  winter  of  1734,  and  did 
not  disappear  till  the  autumn  of  1736,  which  brought  a 
most  abundant  harvest  ;  between  1740  and  1743,  1798 
and  1802,  1817  and  the  autumn  of  1818,  1825  and  the 
autumn  of  1827,  the  same  sequence  of  bad  crops  and  dis- 
ease, of  good  crops  and  the  disappearance  of  disease, 
was  to  be  observed.  A  most  eminent  physician  in 
Dublin  (Dr.  Corrigan)  traces  a  connection  between 
those  pestilential  fevers  and  small-pox.  The  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  having  stated  from  do- 
cuments a  variety  of  details  as  to  the  seasons  re- 
ferred to,  proceeded  —  I  have  now  laid  before  the 
house  the  details  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 
With  regard  to  the  Irish  agricultural  labourer,  the  re- 
port of  Lord  Devon's  commission  shows  that  there  is  no 
peasantry  so  badly  off  as  the  Irish  peasantry.  It  is  stated 
expressly  that  in  no  part  of  Europe  is  there  so  great 
misery  as  in  Ireland,  that  there  are  masses  of  people 
always  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  From  the  reports  of 
the  Government  Commissioners,  from  the  reports  of  the 
Mansion-house  Committee  in  Dublin,  from  the  enormous 
mass  of  documents  to  which  I  have  referred,  documents 
obtained  not  from  one  locality  or  vicinage,  but  indiscri- 
minately throughout  Ireland,  it  appears  that  the  crop 
has  totally  failed,  and  that  the  country  is  on  the  verge 
of  famine.  If  I  am  asked  what  I  propose,  I  can  only 
express  my  anxiety  that  the  members  of  this  house 
should  join  with  me  in  the  most  energetic  measures. 
You  cannot  be  too  speedy  in  the  application  of  your 
remedy  ;  you  cannot  make  that  application  too  ex- 
tensive. It  may  be  said,  will  you  ask  money  from  Eng- 
lishmen for  the  relief  of  Ireland  ?  No  such  thing.  I 
scorn  the  thought.  Ireland  has  resources  of  her  own. 
The  Woods  and  Forests  yield  a  revenue  of  74,000/. 
a-year ;  take  that  and  let  it  represent  a  capital  of  a 
million,  or  a  million-and-a-half.  You  may  borrow 
money  upon  it  to  meet  the  exigency,  and  have  a  sink- 
ing fund  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt  out  of  the  reve- 
nue. If  that  plan  should  not  be  adopted,  then  I  would 
say,  borrow  the  rents  of  the  Irish  landlords  ;  charge  ab- 
sentee landlords  20  per  cent,  of  a  property-tax,  and  re- 
sident landlords  10  per  cent.  The  object  is  to  protect 
the  labouring  population  from  an  impending  calamity. 
They  are  even  now  surrounded  by  disease  and  death 
in  their  most  horrid  forms.  And  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  make  the  landlords  contribute  in  such  a  way  as 
shall  be  effectual.  You  may  tell  me  of  the  Poor  Laws. 
My  opinion  is  that  Poor  Laws  may  mitigate  distress  in 
ordinary  seasons,  but  will  not  meet  a  famine.  The  work- 
houses would  make  very  good  hospitals  for  the  sick. 
That  fever  prevails  in  Cork,  Tralee,  and  Killarney,  I 
have  proved  to  you ;  it  has  raged  to  a  frightful  extent 
in  Limerick  ;  the  number  of  patients  in  the  infirmaries 
has  increased  ;  the  lanes  of  Dublin  are  full  of  fever. 
You  are  not  to  be  guided  in  such  a  case  as  this  by  or- 
dinary rules.    It  is  a  case  beyond  every  rule.  The 

1  pie  are  not  to  blame.    It  has  pleased  Providence  to 

inflict  this  calamity  upon  them;  it  is  your  business  to 
mitigate,  that  calamity  as  much  as  possible.  There  arc  the 
railroads,  for  example.  Why  do  you  not  take  strong  mea- 
sures with  railroads  ?  I  should  be  happy  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment authorised  to  act  in  reference  to  these.  I  should  wish 
to  see  this  House  and  the  other  support  the  Government 
in  that  course.  I  would  dispense  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  that  fence  railway  schemes  brought 
before  Parliament.  Famine  is  coming  on, — fever  is 
coming  on, — this  house  ought  to  place  in  the  Queen's 
Government  powers  adequate  to  such  an  exigency,  so 
that  it  may  have  the  means  of  giving  the  most  extensive 
employment.  As  to  contending  lines,  I  do  not  know 
that  the  Government  would  decide  better  ;  for  I  don't 
know  a  worse  tribunal  than  this  house.  I  found  myself 
yesterday  voting  on  a  railway  question  without  emctly 
knowing  what  I  was  doing  ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  blame 
others.  But  wherever  100,000/.  has  been  subscribed  for 
a  railway,  the  Government  ought  to  have  power  to  give 
another  100,000/.  byway  of  a  loan,  so  as  to  afford  every 
facility  for  proceeding  with  the  works,  and  to  leave  pri- 
vate individuals  at  liberty  to  apply  the  funds  thus  left 
for  a  time  in  their  hands  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
employment.  Lend  the  money  to  the  railways  at  1  per 
cent,  or  2  per  cent.  I  know  how  many  objections  may 
be  started  to  such  a  plan  ;  but  I  speak  of  a  case  which 
is  superior  to  every  objection.  Great  evils  require  great 
remedies  ;  the  remedy  ought  to  be  commensurate  with 
the  evil  ;  and  I  am  not  speaking  from  the  depth  of  my 
conviction  when  I  declare,  that  in  my  conscience  I 
believe  the  result  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  this  house  in 
the  present  instance  will  he  deaths  to  an  enormous  amount. 
On  the  grounds  which  I  have  stated,  I  request  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  if  with 
no  other  effect,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
the  Irish  people  that  their  calamities  arc  not  disregarded. 
I  don't  blame  the  Government  for  what  they  have  done 
and  for  what  they  purpose  to  do.  They  have  had  my 
humble  support.  I  have  not  been  peddling  for  objec- 
tions to  their  measures.  I  am  prepared  to  give  an  ho- 
ttest support  to  any  plans  which  the  Government  may 
bring  foe  ward  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  effects 


of  the  scarcity.  Yet,thosc  which  have  been  propounded 
arc  miserable  trifles  ;  they  would  do  for  ordinary  times, 
and  for  an  ordinary  scarcity  ;  but  they  will  not  answer 
when  death  is  abroad.  The  details  into  which  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  enter,  have  made  my  statement  necessarily 
a  dry  one  ;  and,  for  the  extreme  patience  with  which  I 
have  been  heard,  I  beg  to  express  to  the  House  my  own 
thanks  and  the  thanks  of  the  Irish  people  (cheers). 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (who  was  but  imper- 
fectly heard  throughout)  concluded  by  giving  notice 
that  on  Monday,  the  23d  of  February,  he  should  move 
for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, with  a  view  to  devise  means  to  relieve  the  miseries 
of  the  people. 

The  question  having  been  put, 

Sir  James  Graham  said — I  am  sure  I  express  the  general 
sense  of  the  house  when  I  declare  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  in  kinging  forward  this  subject  is  entitled  to  the 
respectful  attention  of  every  member  of  it.     The  state  of 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment  deserves  the  anxious  and 
serious  attention  of  Parliament,  and  I  admit  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  that  the  importance  of  this  subject  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.    I  also  agree  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  thai  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  between  various  parties  in  this  house,  yet  that  the  dif- 
ficulty to  which  he  has  called  our  attention  will  receive  from 
all  sides  a  patient  and  anxious  consideration.    Sir,  it  is  my 
painful  duty  to  state,  that  having  taken  the  utmost  pains  to 
inform  myself  accurately  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  cannot 
say  that  in  any  important  particular  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  has  exaggerated  the  difficulty  of  it  (hear,  hear). 
What  are  the  striking  facts  ?    The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man states  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  potato  crop  of 
the  present  year  has  failed  in  Ireland:  before  we  consider 
the  effect  of  that  statement  it  is  necessary  to  remember  how 
very  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  population  of  Ireland  is 
dependent  almost  exclusively  OH  the  potato  for  its  daily  food. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  bad  estimated  that  propor- 
tion of  the  population  at  5,000,000.    I  should  estimate  it 
somewhat  lower;  but  it  is  clearly  admitted  on  sill  hands  that 
one-half  of  the  entire  population  of  Ireland  is  dependent  on 
the  potato  for  food.    Now,  consider  the  effect  of  one-half  of 
the  entire  population  being  dependent  upon  the  plant,  which 
by  the  visitation  of  Providence  has  this  year  signally  failed  ; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  by  any  calculation  that  can 
be  made,  the  exact  proportion  and  extent  of  that  failure 
(hear,  hear,  hear).     Dr.  Plavfair  and  Dr.  Lindley,  at  one 
period  of  this  visitation,  estimated  the  loss  at  one-half  of 
the  entire  crop.    Admitting,  for  a  moment,  that  there  may 
be  some  exaggeration  in  this  estimate,  I  will  now  state  to 
the  house  the  result  of  the  most  accurate  inquiry  which 
the  Government,  with  all  its  resources,  has  been  able  to 
make.    Early  in  November  last,  the  Government  constituted 
a  commission,  composed  of  officers,  all  responsible  to  the 
Government,  as  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  the  facts  of 
the  case.    At  the  head  of  this  commission  was  placed  Mr. 
Lucas,  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland,  a  gentleman  known  in 
the  house  as  the  representative  of  an  Irish  county,  conver- 
sant with  all  the  affairs  of  that  country,  and  certainly  well 
entitled  to  be  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  such  an  inquiry. 
Under  him  were  placed  Colonel  Jones,  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  Colonel  Macgregor,  the  bead  of  the  con 
stabulary,  who  had  the  means  of  obtaining  information  from 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country,  Mr.  Twisleton,  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioner  iu  Ireland,  who  was  in  communica- 
tion with  the  boards  of  guardians  of  all  the  unions,  Dr. 
Playfair,  Dr.  Lindley,  and  Professor  Kane.    The  result  of 
their  inquiries  was  stated  last  night  by  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir 
R.  Peel),  in  some  of  its  most  striking  features,  and  I  fear 
that  in  the  larger  number  of  electoral  divisions  throughout 
Ireland  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Plavfair  and  Dr.  Lindley,  so  far 
from  being  falsified,  is  unfortunately  but  too  strictly  verified. 
Now  in  ordiuary  years,  with  an  average  crop  of  potatoes,  it 
is  always  the  case  that  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  after  the 
old  crop  is  consumed,  and  before  the  new  one  comes  into 
use,  the  population  is  compelled  to  subsist  on  a  food  of  a 
higher  and  more  expensive  kiud.    Suppose  the  exaggeration 
of  the  failure  is  one-half,  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  failure  is  only  one-fourth  of  an  average  crop,  you 
then  have  this  state  of  affairs, — iu  addition  to  the  six 
weeks,  during  which  in  ordinary  years  this  population,  depen- 
dent on  potatoes,  is  obliged  to  subsist  on  a  dearer  kind  of 
food,  there  will  be  four  months  of  the  present  year  during 
which  4,(KKI,00f)  of  the  population  must  be  fed  on  food  of  a 
higher  quality  than  in  ordinary  years.  A  more  alarming  case 
has  hardly  ever  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
Parliament.    It  is  not  ordinarily  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
provide  food  for  the  people  ;  but  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  Government,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  the  natural  im- 
pulse of  a  representative  assembly,  undersuch  circumstances, 
sympathising  with  a  population  iu  such  distress,  to  admit 
that  general  rules  must  bend  to  such  anecessity;  nor  could 
the  circumstances  of  a  country  so  unhappily  circumstanced 
be  disregarded  by  the  Government.     But  is  this  the  whole 
of  the  case  ?    The  information  we  have  received,  with  all 
its  accuracy,  does  not  extend  to  a  later  period  than  the  end 
of  January;  but  what  we  have  received  within  the  hist  fort- 
night is  quite  confirmatory  of  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman — that  the  disease,  so  far  from  being 
arrested,  has  progressed  ;  that  the  potatoes  in  the  pits  have 
not  kept  well,  but  have  decayed,  and  that  there  is  great 
danger  of  want,  unless  further  precautions  are  used  in  time. 
If  seed,  too,  is  not  preserved  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  diffi- 
culty, great  as  it  is  at  tbc  present  moment,  is  but  the  com- 
mencement of  a  series  of  evils  of  such  an  cxteut  that  I 
hardly  dare  to  contemplate  them.     I  must  also  state  that  I 
entirely  concur  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  peasantry  generally  in  such  alarm- 
ing prospects,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  great  distress,  has 
been  most  excellent.    There  have  been  no  tumultuary  pro- 
ceedings— -no  riots  j  idl  has  been  borne  with  the  utmost  pa- 
tience.   I  have  one  account  of  I'll)  labourers  who  came  to 
meet  the  guardians  of  a  union  to  state  that  food  was  failing 
them  ;  that  all  they  wanted  was  work  ;  that  none  was  offered 
them  ;   that  they  had  no  labour  within  their  reach.  They 
did  not  tiimultuously  demand  admission  into  the  work- 
bouse;  they  indulged  in  no  violence;  all  they  asked  for  was 
work  for  wages.     Anion'  touching  case  than  tins  cannot. 

be  conceived  (hear,  hem-,  bear).  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  has  stated  with  great  accuracy  the  general  state 
of  want  and  deprivation  among  that  suffering  and  gallant 
people.  From  souk-  of  the  facts  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man has  mentioned,  I  Bhould  be  inclined  to  draw  different 
conel  isions  from  those  he  has  done.  If  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  population  of  Ireland  has  not  been  increasing  so  much  of 
late  years,  I  should  doubt  if  that  was  any  poof  of  the  increase 


of  poverty;  I  believe  that  a  superabundant  population  is  one 
of  the  great  sources  of  poverty.    The  fact  is,  that  the  manu- 
facturing prosperity  of  England  and  Scotland  attracts  large 
numbers  of  people  from  Ireland  to  partake  of  it.    In  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  and  Liverpool  there  are  immense  numbers 
of  Irish  congregated,  exercising  an  exemplary  industry  in 
pursuits  incidental  to  that  manufacturing  prosperity.  The 
lion,  and  learned  gentleman  has  also  observed  that  the  im- 
ports of  corn  and  cattle  from  Ireland  to  England  have  in  - 
creased.   I  cannot  regard  that  circumstance  with  anything 
approaching  to  regret.    My  confident  opinion  is,  that  as 
those  imports  have  increased,  the  wealth  of  Ireland  must  na- 
turally have  accumulated.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  has  also 
been  improving  in  Ireland,  and  within  the  last  few  years  I 
believe  it  has  been  carried  more  into  the  consumption  of  that 
country.    But  these  are  passing  observations  in  reference  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  people.  I  now  wish  to  point  out 
to  the  house  what  the  Government  has  done  to  meet  this 
great  emergency ;  the  difficulty  of  which  I  am  not  iu  the 
least  disposed  to  underrate.    Early  in  November  last  the 
Government  appointed  the  commission  I  have  already  al- 
luded to.    Up  to  the  present  time  the  principal  occupation  of 
that  commission  has  been  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case 
(hear).   Unhappily,  those  facts  are  well  ascertained,  and  the 
extent  of  the  danger  it  must  be  admitted  is  very  great, 
and  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  that  exe- 
cutive measures  should  he  speedily  taken.    With  this  view 
her  Majesty's  Government  have  thought  it  expedient  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  the  commission,  as  some  of  the  gentle- 
men forming  it  were  unable  to  attend  to  its  duties  ;  its  func- 
tions will  henceforth  devolve  on  three  officers — Mr.  Twistlc- 
ton,  Professor  Kane,  and  Mr.  Randolph  Brown.    Short  as 
the  present  session  of  Parliament  has  been,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  measures  involving  public  grants 
and  advances  for  public  works,  to  aid  in  meeting  the  emer- 
gency of  the  case.   This  house  has  already  given  its  consent 
to  a  PublicWorks  Bill,  by  which  an  absolute  grant  of  50,000?, 
is  made  from  the  public  funds  ;  there  is  also  a  Port  and  Har- 
bours Bill,  containing  a  further  grant  of  50,0007.  The 
Drainage  Bill  contains  clauses  Which  provide  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  inland  navigation  of  Ireland,  connected 
with  draining  of  lands,  comprehending  four  great  works,  for 
joining  the  northern  loughs  with  the  navigation  of  the  Shan- 
non and  the  waters  of  the  west.  The  Government  has  given 
a  separate  consideration  to  the  estimates  for  these  four  great 
works,  and  it  will  be  prepared  to  bring  them  under  the  notice 
of  the  house  in  a  committee  of  supply.  The  estimate  of  these 
works  is  not  less  than  120,000/.;  altogether  no  less  than 
220,000/.  in  the  sha#e  of  grants  will  be  applied  to  the  in- 
crease of  public  works  in  Ireland.   With  respect  to  advances 
of  money  as  loans,  under  the  Drainage  Bill,  which  now 
stands  for  the  third  reading,  an  advance  of  .">(  ),O0O/.  will  be  made 
for  preliminary  expenses;  on  the  Ports  and  Harbours  Bill 
2,000/.  will  be  advanced  for  the  same  purpose  ;  on  the  County 
Works  Bill  there  will  be  an  advance  of  100,000/.  Altogether  the 
advance  in  the  shape  of  loans  will  be  228,000/.;  as  grants, 
330,000/.;  thus  as  loans,  and  as  giants,  no  less  a  sum  than 
418,000/.  would  be  laid  out  in  public  works  in  Ireland.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  referred  more  particularly 
to  the  railroads  now  under  the  contemplation  of  Parliament. 
Allow  me  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  the  house  that  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  and  the  session  preceding  it, 
railroad  acts  passed,  by  which  it  is  generally  assumed  that  an 
outlay  of  9,000,000/.  will  be  made  in  Ireland  in  the  next 
three  years.    But  I  should  be  sorry  if  the  house  deceived 
itself  into  thinking  that  this  capital  "thus  brought  to  bear  on 
the  labour  market  will  prove  a  sufficient  provision.    From  a 
report  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house,  it  appears,  from  a  com- 
petent authority,  that  money  spent  in  such  works  only 
operates  beneficially  within  a  circle  of  from  five  to  ten  miles 
round  the  locality.  What  is  the  effect  of  that?  Unfortunately 
it  is  only  the  able-bodied  men  who  are  attracted  by  that  em- 
ployment from  a  distance ;  they  leave  their  wives  and  families 
in  the  places  they  come  from,  sometimes  entirely  dependent. 
Such  is  the  particular  nature  of  the  difficulty,  that  a  rail- 
road, or  long  line  of  railroads,  at  great  intervals,  will  not 
meet  the  case  (hear,  hear).    The  difficulty  is  this,— in  all 
former  cases  the  potato  crop  has  only  failed  iu  districts  and 
counties ;  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  widely  different,  as 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  stated,  in  evidence 
that  cannot  be  doubted;  there  is  not  a  county  iu  Ireland  in 
which  this  unfortunate  calamity  does  not  to  some  degree 
exist.  Out  of  130  Poor  Law  Unions  not  one  had  escaped  it; 
in  2000  sub  divisions  of  these  unions,  in  1000  at  least, 
the  disease  has  appeared.    The  calamity  is  widely  spread  in 
different  degreees,  and  thus  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  of 
a  remedy  is  quite  edhal  to  the  extent  of  the  danger.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says  the  Poor  Law  is  quite  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  evil.    I  quite  agree  with  him,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland — under 
which  no  claim  to  relief  is  given  by  destitution,  from  the 
size  of  the  unions  and  the  small  number  of  workhouses  yet 
built — that  the  Poor  Law  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  case.  I 
have  stated  to  the  house  already  some  of  the  steps  the  Go- 
vernment has  taken,  and  I  hope  the  house  will  give  it  credit 
for  not.  having  neglected  any  precaution  which  prudence 
and  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people  render  neces- 
sary.  I  am  pressed  to  give  tbc  details  of  the  instructions  the 
Government  has  issued  with  respect  to  these  measures  ;  but 
as  I  consider  any  statement  of  them  now  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest,  I  hope  the  house  will  not  ex- 
pect any  such  detail  (hear,  hear).    It  will  be  sufficient  for 
me  to  "say  that  in  no  one  particular  has  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  the  case  been  overlooked.  Early  iu  November 
instructions  had  been  given  specifically  upon  all  the  leading 
points,  and  I  can  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
and  the  house  that,  be  the  calamity  as  extensive  as  it  may, 
her  Majesty's  Government  will  not  be  taken  by  surprise 
(hear,  hear).     The  hon.  gentleman  has  stated  that  in 
Ireland  destitution  from  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  is 
always  followed  by  fever  of  a  most  malignant  kind  (hear). 
In  this  respect  I  think  the  Poor  Law  does  afford  most  im- 
portant assistance.   Under  the  existing  Poor  Law,  cases  of 
fever  can  be  relieved  in  four  different  ways  ;  the  person  may 
be  received  into  the  workhouse,  or  removed  from  the  work- 
house to  the  fever  hospital.    I  see  an  objection  to  the  ad- 
mission of  fever  cases  into  the  workhouse,  us  it  may  tend  to 
spread  infection,  and  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  except 
from  the  workhouse,  there  is  no  power  to  remove  the  patient 
to  the  hospital.   I  have  not  much  reliance  on  these  two  pro- 
\  isions,  but  then,'  are  two  others  which  I  think  of  im- 
mense importance  if  brought  into  full  operation.    The  first 
gives  the  power  of  erecting  temporary  fever  hospitals  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  workhouse,;  out  of  110  unions  which  have 
workhouses  built,  42  have  already  temporary  fever  hospitals 
provided.     Measures  have  been  taken  iu  the  remaining 
unions  for  compelling  this  accommodation  to  be  provided 
where  ft  does  not  now  exist,  and  a  power  is  also  given  to  the 
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guardians  to  hire  houses  for  that  purpose.  In  Gal  way,  in 
1844,  there  was  a  malignant  typhus  fever,  and  I  am  told, 
that  nearly  1100  patients  were  received  in  the  temporary 
fever  hospital  connected  with  the  workhouse  of  that  union. 
I  admit  it  is  possible  that  even  these  provisions  may  be 
insufficient  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  I  am 
prepared  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  ask  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  on  this  subject,  founded  on  the  precedent  of  the 
cholera  hospitals  of  1832.  If  the  disease  should  spread,  this 
bill  will  be  proposed  as  a  temporary  enactment,  providing  that 
a  temporary  rate  shall  be  levied  in  each  union,  to  meet  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  fever  patients.  I  am  not  aware  that 
I  need  go  nt  greater  length  into  these  circumstances  on  the 
present  occasion.  And  I  must  say  I  am  most  unwilling 
that  this  discussion  should  be  prolonged,  or  should  have  the 
effect  of  interrupting  for  two  hours  the  progress  of  the  impor- 
tant debate  in  which  the  house  is  engaged  (hear,  hear).  My 
humble  opinion — an  opinion  sincerely  and  confidently  enter- 
tained— is,  that  in  the  present  circumstances,  it  is  the  first 
and  primary  duty  of  the  legislature  to  remove  all  restrictions 
on  the  free  importation  (cheers)  into  this  country  of  all  ar- 
ticles of  the  first  necessity  constituting  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple (hear).  I  am  satisfied  this  is  the  first  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  I  thiuk  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  will  see, 
notwithstanding  the  measures  he  has  mentioned,  if  this  cala- 
mity should  spread  to  the  extent  we  apprehend,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  call  on  Parliament  for  a  generous  exercise  of 
that  great  virtue  inherent  in  a  representative  assembly — that 
of  allowing  the  sufferings  of  no  port  of  the  people  to  be 
neglected,  when  publfc  aid  can  be  afforded  for  that  necessity. 
I  hope,  then,  that  the  house,  without  further  delay,  will  pro 
ceed  to  take  that  primary  step,  and  consider  the  all-importunt 
and  special  necessity  of  relaxing  the  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  food  into  this  country  (cheers). 

Mb.  Shaw,  while  admitting  the  habitual  poverty  of  the 
Irish  people,  was  of  opinion  that  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  even  the  commis- 
sioners, high  as  was  their  professional  reputation,  had  fallen 
into  the  current  delusion,  promoted  as  it  was  for  specific  ob- 
jects. 

Mr.  Johx  O'Coxxell  considered  the  official  information 
adduced  by  the  Government  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  allegations  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  distress.  Since  he  had  come  over  to  his  Parliamentary 
duties,  he  had  found  a  strong  sympathy  existing  on  the  part 
of  members  respecting  it,  and  a  great  anxiety  to  adopt  mea- 
sures for  its  alleviation.  Hitherto  Ireland  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  selfish  interests  of  England ;  the  country  had  been 
treated  on  the  now  useless  haud-and-moutb  system,  tempo- 
rary remedies  being  provided  for  pressing  exigencies,  but  for 
years  forgetting  and  neglecting  it.  The  Union  had  de- 
pressed the  material  and  moral  interests  of  Ireland ;  the 
life-blood  of  its  body  politic  was  exhausted  by  the  drain  of 
the  absentee  system,  under  which  four  millions  and  a 
half  were  annually  abstracted  from  its  resources;  and 
the  public  money  which  the  Government  now  proposed 
to  bestow  was  not  equal  to  the  public  revenue  raised  in  Ire- 
land and  expended  elsewere.  They  did  not  beg  for  justice, 
though  they  had  often  demanded  it;  and  he  urged  upon  them 
the  importance  of  subjecting  the  grievances  of  Ireland  to  a 
searching  investigation,  so  as  to  discover  their  root  and  re 
move  it. 

Lord  Johx  Bussell  advised  Mr.  John  OTonnell  to  seize 
every  opportunity  of  urging,  within  that  honse,  the  wrongs 
of  Ireland,  and  the  remedies  which  he  considered  applicable. 
The  House  of  Commons  represented  the  TJ  nitea  Kingdom, 
and  it  was  its  duty  to  listen  to  any  statement  of  any 
grievance  which  might  afflict  any  portion  of  it.  He 
hoped  that  after  the  statement  of  Sir  James  Graham  as  to 
what  the  Government  intended  to  do,  Mr.  O'Connell  would 
not  at  present  press  his  motion.  It  would  be  in  his  power 
to  renew  it  if  he  found  that  the  proposed  measures  were  in- 
effective for  the  crisis. 

Mr.  Lawsos  was  afraid  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measures 
would  reduce  England  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  he 
could  not  see  the  wisdom  of  permanently  ruining  one  coun- 
try in  order  to  provide  for  a  temporary  calamity  in  another. 

Mr.  O'Coxxell  withdrew  his  motion. 

ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

The  adjourned  debate  on  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  commer- 
cial propositions  of  the  Government  was  resumed  by 

Lord  Johx  Maxxebs,  who  quoted  the  opinion  of  Count 
Carli.in  which  he  considered  the  English  Com  Laws  as  the 
result  of  the  care  of  a  Government  which  saw  the  wisdom  of 
stimulating  the  production  of  its  own  soil,  in  order  to  render 
its  population  independent  of  foreign  supply.  Though  favour 
able  to  moderate  protection  to  agriculture,  he  confessed  that, 
when  he  heard,  last  winter,  that  it  was  abandoned  by  all  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  country,  he  thought  that  the  time 
was  come  when  they  should  reconsider  their  position.  But 
he  would  not  adopt  the  proposed  change  on  the  contradictory 
arguments  with  which  it  had  been  urges' ;  a  terrified  ministry 
was  pressing  their  measure  through  a  mystified  Parliament, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  hurried  into  a  premature  law.  Open 
the  ports  if  the  danger  were  imminent — now,  late  as  it  was  ; 
but  let  them  leave  it  to  the  people  of  England  to  say  whether 
of  not  they  9hould  be  closed.  It  had  been  said  that  this 
country  could  not  stand  a  revolution  once  a  year,  but  Sir  R. 
Peel  seemed  to  think  that  it  could  stand  a  half-yearly  revo- 
lution. Prussia  was  said  to  be  "shaken,"  but  he  saw  no 
public  sign  of  it.  Why  should  she,  when  we  give  her,  with- 
out equivalent,  all  that  she  can  a9k  ?  As  to  France,  public 
opinion  was  led  by  such  men  as  Arago,  Thiers,  and  Berryer, 
who  were  opposed  to  any  relaxation  of  their  protection  sys- 
tem. He  neither  dreaded  Free  Trade,  nor  hoped  much  from 
it,  but  he  deprecated  a  rash  and  hasty  intermeddling  with 
great  interests,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  settlement  of  the 
question  should  be  referred  to  a  new  Parliament. 

Capt.  Layard  observed  that,  whatever  might  be  the  opi- 
nion formed  by  some  honourable  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  concerning  the  great  meesure  proposed  to 
their  consideration  by  the  right  honourable  baronet  at  the 
head  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  looking  upon  it  as  he 
did  as  a  question  of  vital  importance,  as  a  question  by  which 
the  great  principles  of  Free  Trade  were  at  once  to  be  esta- 
blished ;  or,  should  the  measure  be  rejected,  or  for  some  time 
delayed  ( for  he  was  one  of  those  who  never  had  the  smallest 
doubt  that  Free  Trade  must  ultimately  succeed),  it  was  Lis 
intention  to  give  his  warmest  support  to  this  great  and  be- 
neficial measure,  and  he  earnestly  trusted  that  honourable 
gentlemen  would  well  and  deeply  consider  the  fearful  respon- 
sibility that  would  attach  to  them  if  they  any  longer  banded 
themselves  together,  and,  under  the  cry  of  protection  to  na- 
tive industry,  tried  to  maintain  a  monopoly  which  was  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  restriction  on  the  food  of  the 
people.  No  cause  that  had  ever  been  brought  before  a  Par- 
liameothad  ever  progressed  so  rapidly  as  that  of  Free  Trade 
within  the  last  few  month:;.   Those  who  bad  been  tie  most 


skilful  and  strenuous  defenders  of  monopoly  had  thrown 
down  their  arms,  and  said  they  could  no  longer  defend  so 
weak  and  liollow  a  cause  ;  and  what  arguments  had  the  pro- 
tectionists brought  forward  thut  had  not  been  refuted  over 
and  over  again  (hear,  hear)  ?  They  had  stated  that  a  quan- 
tity of  laud  would  getout  of  cultivation,  but  let  them  remem- 
ber the  meeting  at  Goatacre,  among  the  Wiltshire  labourers, 
where  the  protectionists  petitioned  against  protection,  and 
where  it  was  stated  that  when  the  labourer  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  occupy  and  rent  patches  of  ground,  he 
was  told  by  the  farmer  that  he  must  pay  8/.  for  that 
for  which  the  farmer  paid  but  2/.  (hear,  hear,  hear).  For 
his  part  he  believed  that  with  such  an  increasing  population, 
that  with  such  an  impetus  that  would  be  given  to  trade  were 
this  measure  carried,  that  so  far  from  any  land  being  un 
cultivated,  we  should  find  in  places  where  now  there  was 
only  a  wilderness  and  a  game  preserve,  we  should  shortly 
see  extensive  and  flourishing  gardens  (hear,  hear).  In 
every  experiment  made  by  the  right  honourable  baronet 
approaching  Free  Trade  he  had  been  eminently  successful, 
and  the  last  alteration  in  the  tariff  had  more  than  realised 
his  most  sanguine  hopes.  What  was  the  use  of  experience  ? 
Were  they  to  shut  their  eyes  to  it  ?  Were  they  to  be  for 
ever  blind  (hear,  hear)  ?  However  that  might  be  the  case 
with  some  honourable  gentlemen,  he  believed  a  far  different 
feeling  began  to  pervade  the  country  ;  and  he  believed  a 
better  truth  could  not  be  adduced  to  support  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  than  the  wise,  the  judicious  choice  made  the  other 
day  by  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  choice  in  his  mind 
equally  honourable  to  the  electors  and  the  elected  (hear, 
hear,  aud  cheers).  What  would  be  amore  ample  proof  of  the 
alteration  which  had  come  over  the  feelings  of  the  people 
than  that  a  few  years  ago  the  noble  lord  was  beaten  because 
he  was  not  a  sufficient  protectionist,  aud  now  he  stood  in  the 
proud  position  of  their  representative  as  a  Free  Trader. 
When  he  heard  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  the 
Secretary-at-War  state  in  his  Free  Trade  speech — which  he 
congratulated  him  upon — when  he  said  in  that  speech  that 
the  Corn  Law  of  1815  was,  in  his  mind,  a  great  mistake,  he 
agreed  with  him  in  that  opinion ;  nay,  for  his  part,  he  went 
further,  aud  not  only  thought  it  a  great  mistake,  but  a  great 
crime.  By  that  mistake  or  crime,  whichever  they  chose  to 
cull  it,  commerce  had  been  crippled,  agriculture  had  been 
injured,  crime  and  misery  had  increased.  It  had  given  vise 
to  difference  of  feeling  greatly  to  be  deplored.  But,  like 
other  crimes,  it  had  brought  its  own  punishment  (hear).  It 
had  for  years  kept  the  agriculturists  in  hot  water  and  uncer- 
tainty; and  at  last  received  its  just  retribution  and  condem- 
nation by  the  very  hand  that  millions  had  been  spent  to 
raise  in  its  defence  (hear).  They  were  told  by  the  protec- 
tionists that  it  was  by  this  law  that  great  and  glorious  Eng- 
land had  taken  her  stand  as  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of 
the  eaith.  But  what  a  fallacy  !  He  would  give  them  an 
illustration.  He  supposed  no  one,  either  in  the  house  or 
out  of  it,  would  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  right  hon. 
baronet  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Government  was  a 
Free  Trader  (hear,  hear).  Now  did  any  one  suppose  for  a 
moment,  that  because  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
lived  with  the  protectionist  party,  had  spoken  with  them,  and 
had  acted  with  them,  that  that  was  the  reason  he  was  a  Free 
Trader  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear)  ?  Certainly  not.  These 
had  been  his  hindrances;  in  spite  of  all  these  he  was  a  Free 
Trader,  from  honest  and  sincere  conviction.  And  who  could 
doubt  that  he  would  have  been  a  Free  Trader  long  ago,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  these  unhappy  connections  ?  So  it  was 
with  England.  It  v,  as  not  on  account  of  these  Corn  Laws 
she  had  become  great  and  glorious,  but  in  spite  of  them ; 
and  she  would  no  doubt  have  arrived  at  a  higher  pitch  of 
grandeur  if  she  had  not  suffered  from  the  ill  effects  of  these 
baneful  laws.  He  (Capt.  Layard)  could  not  help  expressing 
his  surprise  (though  certainly  there  were  times  when  a  wise 
man  ought  to  be  surprised  at  nothing)  at  the  course  about 
to  be  taken  by  the  noble  lords  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 
He  alluded  to  the  noble  lord  (Viscount  Sandon),  the  mem-  , 
her  for  Liverpool,  and  the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
Newark.  The  first  noble  lord  made  a  speech  in  favour  , 
of  protection,  which  was  claimed,  and  justly  so,  by  the 
honourable  baronet  the  member  for  Oxford  (loud  cries  of 
hear,  hear).  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Secretary  at 
War  had  also  put  in  his  claim,  but  in  his  opinion,  (it  was 
about  as  just  a  one  as  the  American  claim  to  Oregon,  and 
seemed  to  show  that  right  hon.  gentleman  to  be  of  a  very 
avaricious  disposition,  as  the  noble  lord  had,  in  the  division 
he  had  made  of  himself,  given  his  old  friends  (the  govern- 
ment) what  they  no  doubt  considered  upon  this  occasion  the 
better  half,  namely  his  vote.  Now  the  line  thus  pursued  by 
the  noble  lord  put  him  in  mind  of  a  circumstance  that  nap- 
penned  a  few  years  ago.  A  person  at  Huntingdon  having 
given  a  vote  to  a  successful  candidate,  the  member,  from 
those  pure  motives  of  gratitude  which  actuated  so  many  poli- 
ticians, procured  for  the  man  the  place  of  chorister  at  Can- 
terbury. But  when  he  was  required  to  perform  the  duties, 
he  was  found  to  have  no  voice  at  all.  Some  one  patronised 
by  the  genius  of  poetry,  though  in  a  very  inferior  degree  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Pomfret,  put  the  story  into  rhyme,  and 
it  ran  thus — 

"A  singing  man  and  cannot  sing  ! 
No  need  to  thank  your  patron's  bounty. 
Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  can't  sing, 
My  voice  is  in  another  county." 
(loud  laughter).  So  it  was  with  the  noble  lord  the  member 
for  Liverpool,  who  had  made  a  right  good  speech  for  protec- 
tion as  far  as  was  possible  in  such  a  cause,  but  his  voice, 
like  the  chorister,  was  in  a  different  direction  (hear,  and 
laughter).  Then  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Newark 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  constituents,  and  said  if  ever  he  was  re- 
turned again,  he  would  not  vote  in  favour  of  protection. 
Whaf  the  noble  lord  would  now  do  it  was  impossible  to  say. 
I  le  defied  any  member  who  had  listened  to  the  noble  lord's 
speech  to  say  what  the  noble  lord's  actual  views  on  the 
question  now  were.  He  could  not  help  thinking  it  would 
have  been  just  as  well  if  the  two  noble  lords  had  paired  off, 
and  said  nothing  at  all  on  the  matter  (hear,  hear).  Upon 
the  last  occasion  that  he  (Captain  Layard )  had  the  honour 
of  addressing  the  house  upon  this  subject,  he  had  foretold 
that  the  honourable  baronet  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  the  present  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (  Mr. 
Gladstone)  would  become  ere  long  l  ice  Traders.  He  was 
delighted  to  find  that  his  prediction  had  been  correct, 
though  at  that  time  he  was  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope 
that  the  change  would  have  been  made  so  quickly  and 
completely.  But  he  congratulated  them  on  having  acted 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  high  station  in  which  their 
talents  had  placed  them.  They  had  been  undismayed 
by  the  thunders  of  the  Caucasus,  unscared  by  the 
virulent  attack  of  the  honourable  mend  er  for  Shrewsbury — 
though,  irideed,  they  were  manifestly  guilty  of  the  charge 
brongbt  against  them  by  that  gentleman — the  charge  of  sa- 


crificing that  which  was  supposed  to  he  the  benefit  of  their 
party,  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  [heir  country.  They 
had  been  told  by  the  honourable  members  for  Shrewsbury 
and  Newcastle- under-Lyne,  that  rotten  potatoes  had  given 
rise  to  rotten  argument,  that  the  fear  of'  scarcity  had  been 
exaggerated,  but  the  deplorable  accounts  received  from  Ire- 
land unhappily  too  surely  proved  that  the  prudent  measures 
taken  by  the  Government  were  only  those  which  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  ;  and  he,  for  o:::\  believed  most  men  would 
agree  with  him  in  th-^king  iatt  those  who  prepared  for 
a  scarcity  acted  more  wisely,  aye,  and  more  conscien- 
tiously than  those  who,  with  the  fact  staring  them 
in  the  fuce,  of  the  fearful  loss  which  had  hap- 
pened to  the  potato  crop,  endeavoured  to  argue  that  no 
scarcity  need  be  feared  at  all.  In  that  able  pamphlet  en- 
titled "An  Attempt  to  Estimate  the  Effect  of  Protecting 
Duties  on  the  Profits  of  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr. 
Trimmer,"  it  was  proved  to  demonstration  that  the  tenant- 
farmer  and  the  agricultural  labourer  were  considerable  losers 
by  this  so-called  protection.  Bj  that  pamphlet  whs  proved 
the  truth  of  the  declaration  of  the  hon.  member  for  Stock- 
port, Mr.  Cobden,  that  the  system  of  protecting  duties  was  a 
system  of  mutual  plunder  between  the  growers  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  agricultural  produce.  He  would  have  been 
delighted  had  the  hon.  baronet  proposed  to  do  away  at  once 
with  all  duty  upon  the  importation  of  corn,  because  he 
believed  the  only  danger  to  the  agriculturists  was  the  uncer- 
tainty with  which  they  had  to  contend  at  present,  and  which 
must  continue  for  the  next  three  years — an  uncertainty  which 
prevented  that  self-reliance,  that  outlay  of  capital  and  in- 
dustry, which  could  alone  raise  them  to  that  independence 
which  they  ought  to  aspire  to,  but  which  was  unattainable 
as  long  as  they  relied  on  artificial  prices  and  a  bolstering 
system  (hear,  hear,  hear).  He,  for  one,  had  the  greatest 
reliance  on  the  ability  aud  judgment  of  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  London ;  that  reliance  was,  if  possible,  increased 
when  the  noble  lord  made  the  assertion,  which  to  him 
seemed  so  wise,  but  to  many  so  startling,  that  protection 
was  the  bane  of  agriculture  (hear,  hear).  For  his  part,  he 
looked  on  this  measure  as  a  great  and  beneficial  one ;  one 
not  only  advantageous  to  this  country,  but  which  set  a 
bright  example  to  the  world  at  large  (hear,  hear),  and  an 
example  worthy  of  all  imitation.  He  would  vote  for  this 
measure,  believing  that  it  would  prove  one  great  link  to 
assist  in  binding  together  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  unity 
andfpeace  (cheers). 

Mr.  R.  Palmer  (Berks)  took  au  opposite  course,  ex- 
pressing his  willingness  to  assent  to  a  temporary  opening  of 
the  ports,  but  objecting  that  so  great,  sudden,  and  perma- 
nent a  change  should  be  based  on  a  temporary  difficulty. 
He  contended  that  the  Government  measure  would  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  whole  agricultural  interest,  and  declined  to 
follow  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  a  path  which  he  could  not  pursue. 

Sir  C.  Napier  said,  he  had  hoped  that  after  the  able, 
brilliant,  heart-stirring,  and  unanswerable  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  hon. 
members  opposite  would  have  allowed  the  debate  to  come  to 
a  conclusion  this  evening  (ironical  cries  of  "  hear,  hear," 
from  the  agricultural  members).  He  feared,  however,  from 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Newark, 
that  if  it  was  still  the  intention  of  hon.  members  to  proceed 
with  this  debate  (loud  cheers  from  the  same  quarter),  they 
would,  no  doubt,  follow  out  the  same  course  of  invective  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  indulged  against  the  right  hon.  baro- 
net in  the  vain  hope  of  inducing  the  right  hon.  barouet  to 
alter  his  mind,  and  adopt  another  course.  He  was  glad  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  last  addressed  the  house,  had 
not  spoken  in  the  same  bitter  tone  of  feeling  as  the  other 
hon.  members  who  had  spoken  on  the  same  side.  The  great 
complaint  that  hon.  gentleman  had  made  against  the  right 
hon.  baronet  was,  that  he  had  proposed  a  new  Corn  Law  in 
consequence  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  and  the  depression 
and  distress  which  was  soon  to  follow  it.  But  he  (SirC. 
Napier)  did  not  see  why  the  right  hon.  baronet  was  to  be 
blamed  alone.  The  right  hon.  (baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Home  Department  hud  changed  his  mind  as  well  as  the  right 
hon.  baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (a  laugh). 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War  had  followed 
in  their  wake,  and  he  believed  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  right  hon.  baro- 
net. The  rest  of  the  Cabinet  had  also  followed  the  right 
honourable  baronet  in  adopting  the  just  and  popular 
view  which  he  had  taken  (loud  laughter).  Why,  then, 
was  the  censure  of  hon.  gentlemen  reserved  for  the  right 
hon.  baronet?  He  wondered  that  they  had  not  blamed  hon. 
gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  house,  who,  having 
formerly  been  advocates  for  a  fixed  duty,  now  agreed  in  opi- 
nion with  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  London,  and 
thought  that  the  time  was  come  for  a  total  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  He  was  surprised  that  this  charge  had  called 
forth  no  expressions  of  astonishment  or  indignation  from 
those  hon.  gentlemen  who  ploughed  with  the  same  horses 
which  they  had  yoked  together  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
(cheers  and  laughter).  Had  not  the  right  hon.  baronet 
told  the  house  over  and  over  again,  that  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber he  proposed  to  his  colleagues  to  open  the  ports,  and  that 
he  was  only  supported  by  t  hree  of  his  colleagues  ?  The  right 
hon.  baronet,  seeing  that  his  colleagues  would  not  agree 
with  him,  gave  Iris  resignation  into  her  Majesty's  hands. 
The  noble  lord  the  member  for  London  then  attempted  to 
form  an  administration,  but  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  he 
(Sir  C.  Napier),  for  one,  rejoiced  that  he  did  fail,  because 
when  he  saw  the  numbers  who  had  deserted  the  standard  of 
the  right  hon.  barouet,  he  could  not  but  think  that  the  hos- 
tile array  presented  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  would 
have  been  much  more  formidable  tlnm  it  was  likely  to  prove. 
The  noble  lord  the  member  for  Newark  had  asked  why  the 
right  hon.  baronet  did  not  now  open  the  ports  ?  The  noble 
lord  blamed  the  right  hon.  baronet  for  not  opening  the  ports, 
because  in  November  he  had  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
necessity  for  opening  them  ;  but  he  (Sir  C.  Napier,;  believed 
that  if  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  proposed  to  open  them  now, 
hon.  members  opposite  would  have  opposed  the  project  just 
as  much  as  they  did  the  present  measure  ( hear).  He  thought 
t  int  the  right  honourable  baronet  was  peif  ctly  correct  wl  en 
lie  wished  to  open  them.  Honourable  members  opposite 
now  told  the  right  honourable  baronet  tl  at  they  would  much 
rather  have. an  immediate  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  than  a 
repeal  at  the  end  of  three  years  ;  but  he  (Sir  C.  Napier)  was 
not  going  to  fall  into  that  trap.  He  believed  that  the  right 
honourable  baronet  had  gone  just  as  far  as  he  could  go  (loud 
and  ironical  cheers  from  the  agricultural  members).  Hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  hoped,  by  inducing  the  right  honourable 
baronet  to  agree  to  this  alteration,  that  the  measure  would 
be  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  he  trusted  that  it  was 
a  settled  thing  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  house, 
that  they  would  not  take  the  bait  which  honourable  gentle- 
men were  so  ready  to  offer  them.  The  noble  lord  the  member 
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for  Newark  had  said  that  there  ought  to  he  an  appeal  to  the 
country  on  this  question.  But  this  was  the  time,  when  Ire- 
land was  in  a  state  of  starvation — and  honourable  gentlemen 
must  know  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  starvation  when 
they  did  not  contradict  what  the  right  honourable  baronet 
said  on  the  subject— to  make  matters  still  worse  than  they 
were  bv  an  appeal  to  the  country  ?  The  noble  lord  was  the 
most  extraordinary  man  (a  laugh)  whom  he  had  ever  heard 
speak  on  this  subject.  He  changed  his  arguments  con- 
stantly. The  noble  lord,  who  bad  always,  he  believed,  been 
a  sliding-scale  nobleman  (much  laughter),  was  now  ready, 
it  seemed,  to  accept  a  fixed  duty.  The  noble  lord  had 
changed  his  mind,  just  as  the  right  honourable  baronet  had 
changed  his,  with  this  difference  however,  that  the  right  lion, 
baronet  changed  his  because  he  was  convinced  that  he  had 
been  wrong  ;  while  the  noble  lord  changed  his  in  order  to 
keep  up  his  rents  (oh,  oh).  Honourable  gentlemen  opposite 
did  not  like  to  hear  the  truth,  but  he  would  tell  them  very 
plainly  what  his  opinion  was  on  the  subject,  namely,  that  if 
they  did  not  think  their  rents  would  fall  in  consequence  of 
the  measure  there  would  be  no  opposition  to  it  (hear,  hear, 
from  the  Opposition  side  of  the  house,  and  i;oh,  oh,"  from 
the  agricultural  branches).  He  knew  that  plain  speaking 
was  not  in  fashion  in  that  house,  but  he  must  remind  lion, 
members  that  when  interest  swayed  the  human  heart  the 
mental  vision  was  not  always  perfectly  clear.  The  right  hon. 
baronet  had  adverted  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  honourable 
member  for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  S.  O'Brien),  in  relating 
a  conversation  which  Lad  taken  place  between  the  honour- 
able member  and  his  good  frieud  the  tenant  farmer  (hear). 
Now,  he  (Sir  C.  Napier)  would  take  the  liberty  of  giving  a 
little  advice  to  the  hon.  members  opposite,  and  he  would  re- 
commend them,  instead  of  making  long  speeches,  to  grant 
long  leases  to  their  tenants  (hear,hear),  and  then  they  would 
gain  much  more  than  they  would  get  by  protracting  this  de- 
bate. Let  them  go  to  Scotland,  and  see  how  the  land  was 
funned  there.  That  country  had  an  adverse  climate,  three 
weeks  behind  that  of  England,  yet  let  members  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  turnips  were  cultivated — let  them  look  at 
the  mode  in  which  wheat  was  drilled,  and  the  crops  were 
threshed  out  by  machinery,  instead  of  employing  men  and 
horses.  If  they  would  imitate  the  example  of  Scotland,  Eng- 
land would  become  an  exporting  instead  of  an  importing 
country.  "  It  may  seem,  sir,"  said  the  hon.  and  gallant 
officer,  "  very  ridiculous  in  a  sailor  like  me  to  give  advice  to 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  (hear, 
hear,  and  laughter),  but  I  am  myself  a  farmer,  like  they  are 
(hear,  hear).  True,  I  am  not  a  farmer  of  very  long  stand- 
iug,  having  only  been  u  farmer  four  years.  I  took  at  that 
time,  four  years  ago,  a  farm  of  forty  acres  (renewed 
laughter).  Honourable  gentlemen  may  laugh,  but  what 
is  good  for  40  acres,  is  good  for  400.  I  took,  I  say,  a  farm 
of  40  acres,  and  I  wish  I  could  have  afforded  to  have  taken 
more  laud.  The  land  was  very  bad  ;  what  is  called  in  Hamp- 
shire forest  land,  which  had  been  under  the  plough  14  or  10 
years.  The  land  was  very  foul,  and  those  who  had  it  before 
me  used  to  plough  it  with  four  horses  and  two  or  three  men 
conducting  them.  As  might  be  expected,  they  lost  money 
by  farming  it.  One  man  gave  it  up;  another  took  it;  no 
one  could  do  anything  with  it,  and  they  all  went  away 
ruined  (hear).  I  hope  I  am  not  fatiguiug  the  house  (hear, 
hear,  and  a  laugh).  I  began  farming  much  in  the  same 
way  as  my  predecessors  had  done,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  iu  the  first  year  I  lost  200/.  Sir,  I  began  to  think  this 
was  very  bad  farming  (great  laughter).  I  looked  about  me, 
and  I  saw  a  poor  man,  a  neighbour  of  mine,  who  had  a  piece 
of  land  of  10  acres,  who  had  always  good  crops,  and  who 
contrived  to  keep  his  laud  dry.  I  went  to  him  and  said, 
"  Well,  old  boy  (roars  of  laughter),  how  is  it  that  you,  who 
have  no  capital  at  all — you,  who  have  only  a  little  pony, 
your  wife,  and  yourself  (long-continued  laughter),  manage 
to  have  such  good  crops  as  you  do  ?"  In  reply  to  my  question 
he  said,  '  If  you  will  follow  my  advice  you  will  have  good 
crops  too.  Cleanse  your  ditches,  level  your  banks,  and  drain 
your  land  well.'  I  acted  under  his  directions  in  managing 
my  land,  and  the  next  year,  in  place  of  four  or  five  quarters 
of  oats,  which  was  the  utmost  which  the  laud  had  ever  borne 
before,  I  had  eleven  quarters  of  oats  to  the  acre  (loud  cheers). 
I  went  on  under  his  advice,  and  now,  instead  of  the  laud 
belonging  to  me  lying  fallow  during  the  winter,  as  is  the 
case  with  nearly  ail  my  neighbours,  all  my  laud  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  acres,  has  crops  upon  it.  If  hon.  gentlemen 
mil  do  the  same  as  I  have  done,  they  will,  I  doubt  not,  suc- 
ceed equally  well.  "Mr.  Speaker,"  continued  the  hon.  and 
gallant  member, "I  have  taken  up  arguments  different  from 
those  used  by  others,  because  the  question  before  the  house 
was  so  completely  worn  out  (her.r,  hear),  that  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  get  up  something  fresh  (a  laugh),  and  to  en- 
lighten the  agricultural  mind"  (cheers,  and  renewed  laugh- 
ter, in  the  midst  of  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  re- 
sumed his  seat). 

Mr.  Shaw  admitted  Lord  Morpeth's  taunt,  that  the  agri- 
cultural party  were  without  a  leader  and  without  a  head.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  for  they  had  just  been  abandoned  by 
their  "  leaders."  But  though  "disorganised,  without  a  plan, 
iinofficered,  and  undisciplined,  they  were  still  undismayed. 
They  were  not  so  ignorant  of  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith, 
Ricardo,  Maccullocb,  and  all  that  class  of  men,  as  was  im- 
puted to  them.  But  they  knew  something  more  ;  aud,  though 
admitting  that  there  was  much  "  abstract"  truth  iu  Free 
Trade  views,  there  was  a  wisdom  taught  by  experience,  in 
relation  to  social  happiness,  which  it  was  neither  safe  nor 
honest  to  discard.  He  criticised  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  exhibiting  instability  of  mind,  infirmity  of  purpose, 
political  tergiversation,  and  Cabinet  juggle  :  and  contrasted 
Sir  Robert  i'eel  disadvantageous!/  with  M.  Guizol,  whose 
decision  of  character  ruled  the  destinies  of  France.  If  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  two  years  hence,  proposed  a  repeal  of  the  union 
with  Ireland,  in  obedience  to  popular  clamour,  it  would  not 
surprise  him  more  than  two  years  ago  would  have  been  the 
anticipation  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  At  all  events 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  bans  would  take  away  from  the  maiu- 
tainers  Of  the  union  in  Ireland  the  argument  that  this 
country  was  the  best  market  for  their  produce.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  now  committed  suicide  on  his  own  power  with  the  very 
weapon  with  which  he  had  slain  the  political  existence  of 
Lord  John  Russell :  he  who,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  and 
united  parly,  drove  the  noble  lord  from  office,  was  now  sup- 
plicating him  to  spare  his  Government.  He  advised  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  quoting  his  word  on  a  former 
Occasion,  not,  to  throw  the  present  Corn  Law  into  the  lotterv 
of  legislation,  in  the  vain  hope  of  drawing  a  better. 

Mr.  BniGHT  said  that  lie  had  hoped  when  the  lion, 
member  for  Bristol  moved  his  amendment  that  they 
■were  to  have  tin:  question  of  protection  discussed,  that 
when  the  right  honourable  baronet  moved  that  proposi- 
tion which  hud  been  so  often  and  60  ably  brought 


forward  by  his  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Wolverhampton,  they  were  to  have  the  whole  question 
fairly  gone  into,  as  being  that  about  which  the  country 
really  cared;  for  he  could  assure  honourable  gentlemen 
opposite  that  they  never  committed  a  greater  mistake 
than  in  imagining  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
cared  one  farthing  about  the  quarrel  in  the  great 
Conservative  party  (Opposition  cheers).  lie  had  been 
an  attentive  listener  during  the  debate,  and  had  endea- 
voured to  find  out  any  reasons  which  might  be  alleged 
in  favour  of  agricultural  protection.  The  honourable 
member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  would  forgive  him 
if  he  did  not  attempt  any  answer  to  his  speech  (pro- 
tection cheering),  as,  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  this  was  a 
discussion  on  the  merits  of  protection,  and  on  these 
merits  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said  not  one  syllable 
(Opposition  cheering).  He  passed,  then,  to  the  speeches 
of  those  members  who  had  attempted  to  grapple  with 
the  question.  The  hon.  member  for  Bristol  said  that 
the  farmers  of  England  would  not  consent  to  sell  cheap 
corn  and  buy  dear  sugar  (hear,  hear),  and  the  honour- 
able member  for  Lincolnshire  had  stated  at  a  meeting 
lately  held  in  Willis's  Rooms  that  the  colonics  of 
England  had  been  protected  at  a  heavy  expense  to 
the  English  farmer  (hear,  hear).  From  this  he  gathered 
it  to  be  the  opinion  of  honourable  gentlemen  oppo- 
site that  it  was  not  fair  to  give  protection  to  the  co- 
lonial sugar  grower  if  protection  be  withdrawn  from 
the  British  grower  of  corn  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers). 
He  admitted  it  most  freely.  If  this  great  inroad 
were  to  be  made  in  protection,  the  principle  must  be 
extended  to  all — manufacturers,  agriculturists,  and  colo- 
nists. If,  then,  it  were  unfair  to  protect  sugar  and  not 
corn,  it  must  be  clear  that  if  there  be  any  industry  to 
which  the  Government  did  not  now  afford  protection, 
that  the  protection  which  it  extended  to  agriculture 
must  be  unjust  to  the  class  pursuing  the  unprotected 
branch  of  industry.  He  supposed  they  would  not  deny 
that  (cheers).  Well,  he  was  then  in  some  sense  the  re- 
presentative of  one  of  the  largest  trades  carried  on  in 
this  country,  a  trade  to  which  no  gentlemen  on  the  op- 
posite side  had  ever  proposed  to  extend  the  protection  of 
legislative  enactments.  Since  he  had  entered  the  house 
a  proposition  had  been  made  to  remove  restrictions  on 
the  export  of  machinery — much  of  it  used  in  the  trade 
referred  to.  Every  honourable  member  connected  with 
that  trade  had  voted  for  it  (cheers).  Last  year  it  was 
proposed  to  sweep  away  the  protective  duty  of  ten  per 
cent,  upon  cotton  yarn.  Every  honourable  member  con- 
nected with  the  trade  voted  for  the  proposition  (cheers ). 
And  there  was  now  not  a  person  in  any  way  interested 
in  the  business  who  did  not  regret  that  the  right  hon. 
baronet  had  not  swept  away  every  vestige  of  protection 
(cheers).  But  he  would  not  talk  of  the  cotton  and  woollen 
trades  ;  he  would  come  to  that  great  branch  of  industry 
of  which  hon.  members  opposite  talked  so  much  and  ap- 
peared to  know  so  little  (laughter,  and  oh,  oh).  He  had 
passed  by  the  door  of  the  Central  Ofiicc  of  the  Protection 
Society  the  other  day,  and  certainly  the  place  did  look 
what  was  generally  called  "  seedy  "  (laughter),  and  very 
forlorn.  There  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  business, 
but  he  observed  a  handsome  brass  plate  on  the  door, 
marked,  "  Central  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Agri- 
culture and  Native  Industry"  (laughter).  Now,  what 
was  this  native  industry  they  were  so  anxious  to  pro- 
tect ?  Did  they  recollect  that  in  1842  his  honourable 
friend,  the  member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobdcn),  pro- 
posed that  before  they  proceeded  to  make  a  law  to 
raise  the  price  of  bread,  it  was  becoming  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  possible  to  make  a  law  to  raise  the  rate 
ot  wages  '{  What,  on  that  occasion,  was  your  answer  ? 
That  spinners  and  weavers  did  not  understand  political 
economy — that  it  had  long  ago  been  settled  that  wages 
could  not  be  raised  by  Act  of  Parliament.  They  had 
said  so,  and  within  an  hour  of  the  declaration  they  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  law  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising 
the  price  of  wheat  which  they  had  to  sell — the  produce 
of  their  own  estates  (cheers,  and  cries  of  Oh,  oh).  They 
would  propose  prohibition,  if  they  dared  and  thought  it 
safe  (cheers,  and  cries  of  No,  no).  They  did  not  mind  the 
starving  of  an  operative  in  Lancashire  or  a  labourer  in 
Wiltshire.  To  a  certain  point  they  seemed  determined 
to  carry  prohibition  (oh,  oh).  The  population  was  in- 
creasing— the  competition  for  food  increasing,  and  there- 
fore they  hoped,  as  they  said,  that  there  would  be  an 
increase  of  profits  to  their  farmers— a  hope  which  the 
public  was  ill-natured  enough  to  translate  into  a  hearty 
aspiration  for  an  increase  of  rents  to  themselves.  But 
now,  where  was  the  protection  to  the  labourer  ?  He  had 
heard  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  say, 
that  the  protection  of  the  labourer  was  the  Poor  Law. 
But  it  was  as  much  the  protection  of  the  landlord.  If 
the  latter  became  poor  he  would  betake  himself  to  the 
union  (oh,  oh).  But  what  protection  had  the  labourer 
akin  to  the  protection  which  the  Corn  Laws  gave  the 
landowner  ?  This  house,  within  the  memory  of  many 
of  those  who  now  sat  in  it,  had  passed  no  law  for  the 
purposeof  giving  employment  to  the  labourer,  orraising 
the  rate  of  his  wages.  The  hon.  member — the  senior 
member,  he  believed,  for  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Benett),  at  a 
meeting  held  the  other  day  in  his  county,  made  a  long- 
speech  to  the  farmers.  He  reviewed  the  condition  of 
the  agriculturists  in  this  happy  land,  and  concluded  by 
stating  that,  had  he  to  come  into  the  world  again — had 
his  life  to  be  lived  over  again — he  knew  no  condition 
which  he  would  choose  with  so  much  contentment — 
with  so  much  pleasure  as  the  humble  lot  of  an  agricul- 
tural labourer  (laughter).  He  (Mr.  Bright),  really  felt 
some  delicacy  (laughter)  in  saying  anything  which 

Could  imply  a  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man. He  was  older  than  he  (Mr.  Bright),  he  had  lived 
among  agricultural  labourers  all  his  days,  and  he  ought 
to  know  something  of  their  condition.  However,  after 
all,  he  would  take  the  opinion  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  themselves  upon  the  point,  rather  than  that 
of  the  lion,  member,  landowner  in  Wiltshire  though  he 


was.    Now,  it  happened  that  there  was  a  meeting  of 
peasantry,  at  which  the  matter  was  debated  the  other 
night,  at  Goatacre.    Ho  was  aware  that  some  hon. 
members  had  stated  that  that  meeting  was  got  up  by 
the  League  (protectionist  cheers).    And  he  must  say 
that  the  omnipresence  of  the  League  had  been  so 
impressed  upon  hon.  gentlemen,  that  if  he  stated  that 
the  League  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Goatacre  meet- 
ing, he  believed  that  some  of  them  would  go  away 
with  the   impression   that,  nevertheless,  it  had  been 
concerned  in  it  (ironical  cheering  from  the  protec- 
tionists).   But  there  had  been  a  second  meeting  at  a 
place  called  Bremhill,  at  which  the  chair  was  taken  by  a 
labourer  named  John  Gringell.    lie  knew  not  whether 
this  poor  fellow  was  a  pattern  labourer  of  Wiltshire  ; 
but  he  told  his  auditory,  "  I  be  protected,  but  I  be 
starving"  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).    And  it  was  not  in 
Wiltshire  alone  that  such  scenes  were  passing.    Since  he 
had  come  into  the  house  a  paper  had  been  put  into  his 
hand  by  his  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Bol- 
ton, drawn  up  by  a  most  respectable  person  at  Tiver- 
ton, and  containing  accounts  of  the  circumstances  of 
twenty-eight  families — the  number  of  each  family,  and 
the  wages  earned  by  its  members.    And  how  much  did 
these  wages  amount  to  ?  Why,  7s.  a-wcek.  These  men 
— with  wives,  with  five,  or  six,  or  seven  children  each 
— lived  in  miserable  huts,  and  earned  7s.  a  week  (loud 
cheers  from  the  Opposition,  and  cries  of  "  oh,"  from  the 
protectionists).    The  honourable  member  for  North- 
amptonshire said  that  the  labourers  there  had  12s.  a 
week.    He  asked  him  whether  it  was  protection  that 
had  given  the  labourer  in  Wiltshire  7  s.  a  week,  and 
whether  the  peasant  there  had  protection  commensurate 
with  that  which  Parliament  had  accorded  to  the  owners 
of  the  soil  (hear)  ?    The  lion,  member  for  Northampton 
was  very  pathetic  on  the  subject  of  the  coachmakcrs, 
who  he  contended  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  change  in  the  tariff ;  but  if  the  hon.  member 
would  go  to  Southampton,  and  speak  to  Mr.  Andrews, 
the  great  coach-builder  there,  he  would  be  told  that 
at  this  moment  he  was  constructing  carriages  to  go  to 
almost  every  part  of  Europe  (hear,  hear).    Why,  he 
would  not  insult  his  countrymen  ns  sonic  honourable 
gentlemen  did.    He  would  not  believe  that  they  were  so 
inferior  in  skill  and  enterprise  that  they  could  be  beaten 
on  all  hands — by  the  F rench  in  matters  of  taste,  or  by 
the  serf-cultivat  r  in  Poland  (cheers).     But  honour- 
able members  persisted  in  expressing  great  horror  at  the 
consequences  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  They 
were  continually  talking  of  an  inundation  of  wheat. 
Now,  we  had  different  sorts  of  inundations.  There 
were  actual  inundations  of  water — there  were  talked-of 
inundations  of  wheat;  but  it  was  the  remark  of  an  acute 
and  distinguished  writer  on  the  subject,  that  rivers  of  wheat 
were  as  rare  as  rivers  of  gold.  No  country  produced  much 
more  corn  than  was  necessary  for  its  own  wants,  nnd 
there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  any  foreign 
nation,  which  could  make  it  a  formidable  riv  al  to  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country.    They  grew  upon  every  acre  in 
England  a  larger  quantity  of  corn  than  was  grown  on  a 
corresponding  space  in  any  country  in  the  world  (hear). 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  as  little  of  the 
other  fact,  that  of  the  produce  of  the  land  the  English 
labourer  got  less  for  his  share  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
actual  tiller  of  the  soil  in  any  other  country  whatever 
(loud  cheers,  met  by  protectionist  counter-cheering,  and 
cries  of  Oh,  oh).    AVhy,  if  their  prices  were  so  much 
higher,  as  they  said  they  were,  and  the  wages  they  gave 
but  7s.  a-week,  and  if  each  of  their  acres  grew  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  any  other  acres  in  the  world,how  could 
any  conclusion  be  come  to  other  than  that  the  labourers 
of  England  received  a  smaller  share  of  the  produce  of 
their  toil  than  the  peasantry  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world  (cheers).  Then  look  to  the  advantages  by  which  the 
landowners  were  assisted.  They  possessed  more  manure, 
they  had  better  and  cheaper  implements,  they  had 
better  roads,  and  markets  beyond  comparison  moro 
valuable,  and  yet  they  complained  of  not  being  able  to 
get  on  without  protection  (hear,  hear).    It  was  pro- 
tection which  had  damaged  them — they  had  protected 
their  farmers  into  a  state  of  decrepitude  ;  and  now, 
when  a  stimulus  was  to  be  applied,  they  trembled 
for  the  consequences.     How  did  matters  at  present 
stand  ?    Take  the  county  of  Cheshire.    There  they 
found  a  high  aristocracy  and  a  poor  tenantry.  Land 
of  fair  quality  was  most  wretchedly  cultivated — in  fact, 
there  were  ail  the  elements  for  the  production  of  a  mass 
of  pauperism  as  great  as  that  in  the  southern  and 
western  counties,  had  it  not  been  for  the  proximity  of 
Lancashire.    It  was  not  that  the  people  of  Cheshire 
were  inferior  to  their  Lancashire  neighbours  ;  but  that 
an  unfortunate  system  of  legislation  had  destroyed  the 
vitality  of  agriculture.  The  hon.  member  for  Berkshire 
complained  of  the  burden  of  poor-rates  on  the  land. 
He  (Mr.  Bright)  contended  that  the  tenant  farmers 
paid  no  poor-rate  whatever  on  the  capital  they  employed 
in  fanning.    Those  opposite  complained  that  he  (Mr. 
Bright)  did  not  pay  poor-rate  on  the  machinery  in  his 
mill,  and  his  stock  in  trade.    Well,  they  could  not  wish 
to  mete  out  another  measure  to  the  manufacturers  from 
that  which  they  applied  to  themselves.    Let  them  see 
how  this  plan  of  taxation  would  work.     The  hon. 
member  may  have  a  tenant  who  had  some  thousands 
wherewith  to  cultivate  his  land;  that  tenant  paid  no 
poor-rate  on  his  household  furniture,  on  his  stock,  his 
growing  crops,  or  his  cattle,  or  his  horses.    Not  a 
farthing  poor-rate  did  he  pay  on  all  these  things,  nor  on 
any  portion  of  his  capital,  unless  by  permanent  improve- 
ments it  became  incorporated  with  the  land.  Was 
that  true  or  not?    Now,  if  he  (Mr.  Bright)  was  obliged 
to  pay  on  his  machinery,  it  was  quite  clear  the  tenant 
farmers  must  pay  on  their  stock  (cheers).    Such  a 
system  would  be  found  totally  impracticable,  and  as 
it  would  work  infinitely  greater  injustice  than  service, 
ho  advised  the  honourable  member  for  Berkshire  to  say 
nothing  more  about  it  (loud  cheers), 
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Mr.  Palmer  :  I  only  quoted  Sir  R.  Peel's  speech  on 
that  topic. 

Mr.  Bright  :  Yes,  but  you  usesl  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  argument  as  unanswerable  at  the  present 
time  (hear,  hear).  There  was  another  burden  on  land 
nbout  which  they  heard  nothing  in  that  debate,  and  that 
was  the  burden  of  the  game  ("oh,"  from  Col.  Sibthorp  and 
others).  There  were  two  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
had  spoken  in  that  debate,  and  were  about  to  vote 
against  the  proposition  of  Government.  Now,  in  1844, 
that  noble  duke  paid  915/.  for  game  damage  on  389 
acres  of  land  (an  ironical  cry  of  "  hear"  from  the  protec- 
tion^). Now,  he  ask¥?T  honourable  gentlemen  how 
they  could  sanction  a  law  which  prevented  a  full 
supply  of  food  being  furnished  to  a  starving  people,  and 
at  the  same  time  destroy  large  quantities  of  food  by 
game,  kept  solely  for  their  own  gratification  and  amuse- 
ment (cheers)?  I  believe,  in  reality  (said  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman),  you  are  not  afraid  of  a  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws.  You  are  angry  with  the  Go- 
vernment, but  you  are  not  afraid  of  protection  being 
abolished.  In  this  house  and  out  of  it  yon  have  said  re- 
peatedly "  that  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  abolished  the  land 
woidd  be  neglected,  that  no  rent  could  be  paid  by  the 
tenants  (an  assurance  some  of  you  will  be  reminded 
of  before  12  months  elapse),  the  labourer  would  starve, 
the  interest  of  th»  national  debt  would  not  be  paid, 
that  there  would  be  no  revenue,  that  a  proud  aris- 
tocracy would  be  lowered,  that  the  church,  and 
therefore  Christianity,  would  be  endangered,  that  the 
Crown  itself  would  be  insecure,  and  that  the  sun  of'  En- 
gland (whatever  that  means)  would  set  for  ever"  (laugh- 
ter and  cheering).  This  is  but  a  short  list  of  the  cala- 
mities that  were  to  come  upon  the  country.  Now  do  you 
adhere  to  the  statement,  or  are  you  anxious  to  repudiate 
it  (hear,  hear)  ?  You  exhibit  no  alarm,  you  show  no  re- 
sistance. You  say  that  seven-ninths  of  the  population 
are  connected  with  agriculture,  and  that  all  connected 
with  agriculture  are  in  favour  of  protection  ;  and  yet, 
though  all  the  calamities  I  have  enumerated  have  been 
predicted  by  their  leaders  and  guides,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  prospect  of  insurrection  (laughter).  And  the 
right  honourable  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
assures  us  that  for  the  last  twelve  months  not  even  the 
sound  of  sedition  has  been  heard  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Home-office  (cheers  and  laughter).  But  you 
don't  believe  that  any  such  dread  calamities  are  at  hand. 
The  people  don't  believe  it.  Where  are  your  public 
meetings  ?  There  was  a  meeting  in  Dorsetshire  of  1500 
persons  (hear,  hear,  from  the  protectionists).  I  myself 
addressed  3000  in  that  county,  and  in  that  same 
field,  and  presented  their  petition  for  total  abolition 
(cheers).  But  where  else  have  you  held  meetings  ?  Did 
yon  see  the  Lancashire  petition  with  300,000  signa- 
tures ?  Did  you  see  the  petitions  of  the  metropolitan 
members  signed  by  400,000  ?  And  honourable  gentle- 
men opposite  came  down  with  their  150  petitions,  each 
with  12  or  18  signatures  to  each  petition.  Where  is 
public  opinion  in  your  favour  ?  Look  to  the  public 
press.  All  the  newspapers  which  have  the  widest  cir- 
culation are  almost  without  exception  in  favour  of  the 
Government  proposal.  The  public  laugh  at  your  predic- 
tions, and  you  yourselves  disbelieve  them.  We  have 
heard  of  men  going  merrily  to  battle  ;  there  is  the 
chance  of  escape,  and  the  hope  of  such  renown  as  suc- 
cessful battle  gives ;  we  have  even  heard  of  some 
reckless  and  daring  criminals  who  have  joked  upon  the 
scaffold  ;  but  never  have  we  seen  men  sliding  into  the 
unfathomable  abyss  of  ruin  with  faces  so  jovial  and  com- 
placent as  those  of  the  honourable  protectionists  oppo- 
site (loud  laughter  from  both  sides).  You  say  the  right 
honourable  baronet  is  a  traitor.  It  would  ill  become 
me  to  attempt  his  defence  after  the  speech  which  he  de- 
livered last  night  (loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition) — a 
speech  I  will  venture  to  say  more  powerful  and  more  to 
be  admired  than  any  speech  which  has  been  delivered 
in  this  house  within  the  memory  of  any  member  of  it 
(hear,  and  cheers  again).  I  watched  the  right  honour- 
able baronet  as  he  went  home  last  night,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  envied  him  his  feelings  (cheering).  That 
speech  has  been  circulated  by  scores  of  thousands 
throughout  this  kingdom,  and  is  speeding  to  every  part 
of  the  world,  anil  wherever  there  is  a  man  who  loves 
justice,  and  wherever  there  is  a  suffering  creature 
whom  you  have  trampled  under  foot,  that  speech  will 
give  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  one,  and  hope  to 
the  breast  of  the  other  (loud  cheers).  You  chose  the 
right  honourable  baronet — why  ?  Because  he  was 
the  ablest  man  of  the  party.  You  always  said  so,  and 
yon  will  not  deny  it  now.  Why  was  he  the  ablest  ?  Be- 
cause he  had  great  experience,  profound  attainments, 
and,  as  you  have  always  said,  an  honest  regard  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  You  placed  him  in  office. 
When  a  man  is  in  office  he  is  not  the  same  man 
that  he  is  as  when  in  opposition  (laughter).  The 
present  generation,  or  posterity,  does  not  deal  as  mildly 
with  men  in  Government  as  with  those  in  opposition. 
There  are  such  things  as  the  responsibilities  of  office 
(cheers).  Look  at  the  population  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  ask  yourselves  whether,  with  all  your 
valour,  and  although  you  talk  of  raising  the  standard  of 
protection,  and  cry  "  Down  with  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League,"  there  arc  not  men  in  your  ranks  (and  I  defy 
them),  who  will  take  that  bench  (the  Treasury)  pledged 
to  a  maintenance  of  this  law  (loud  cheers)?  The  right 
honourable  baronet  took  the  only  honourable  course  (a 
langh  from  the  protectionists).  He  resigned.  He  told 
yon  by  that  act  "  I  can't  any  longer  do  what  you  want 
— I  can't  defend  your  cause."  The  right  honourable 
baronet,  no  longer  your  minister,  came  back  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  people,  and  not  the  ad- 
vocate of  a  class  who  placed  him  at  their  head  for 
their  own  special  and  private  objects  (cheers).  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  not  used  you  badly.  He  offered  no- 
obstruction  to  your  taking  office  (hear,  hear,  from  Sir 
K-  Peel).  The  right  hon.  gentleman  stated  distinctly  that 


he  had  not  advised  the  Sovereign  to  send  for  Lord  John 
Russell,  but  that  he  left  it  to  his  Sovereign  to  use  her 
own  discretion  as  to  the  party  to  be  selected  for  her 
minister.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  assume 
the  considerations  that  swayed  the  decision  of  the  Sove- 
reign, but  I  doubt  not  there  entered  into  her  mind  the 
question,  "  Shall  I  select  for  offico  men  pledged  to  up- 
hold the  present  Corn  Laws?"  and  the  Sovereign  doubt- 
less felt  that  to  have  done  so  would  have  jeopardised  the 
aristocracy,  and  havedone  a  thousand  times  more  damage 
to  your  institutions  than  the  instantaneous  sweeping 
away  of  every  vestige  of  the  system  of  protection  (loud 
cheers).  What  sort  of  Government  would  you  have 
made?  There  is  a.  programme  of  your  administration 
published  this  morning  in  the  Times  (a  laugh).  There  is 
the  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 
I  don't  say  that  all  the  mills  of  Lancashire  would  have 
shut  up  at  the  announcement,  but  certainly  cither  irre- 
pressible laughter  or  general  consternation  must  have 
followed  in  all  the  trading  districts.  Lord  Stanley 
was  to  have  been  a  leading  man  in  your  Government 
(loud  cheers  from  the  Protectionists).  Now,  recollect 
the  noble  lord's  geography  as  to  a  Russian  pro- 
vince (a  laugh).  The  hon.  member  for  Norfolk,  who 
sits  at  the  table,  challenged  my  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Stockport  to  a  discussion,  at  St.  Andrew's  Hall, 
Norwich,  and  in  the  courtly  language  of  the  Central 
Society  he  predicted  there  would  be  a  "shindy."  AVcll, 
the  lion,  gentleman  proposed  certain  resolutions  on  prin- 
ciples which  he  said  were  advocated  by  Henry  Clay, 
once  president  of  the  United  States.  Well,  if  one  mem- 
ber of  ^  our  cabinet  knows  so  little  of  geography,  and 
another  so  little  of  history,  I  am  afraid  your  rule  over 
the  destinies  of  the  empire  would  not  be  a  very  brilliant 
one  (cheers).  You  were,  too,  to  have  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  remarkable  for  the  freedom  of  his  assertions. 
That  noble  duke  said  last  week  that  my  honourable  friend 
the  member  for  Stockport  got  thirty  thousand  pounds  a 
week  by  his  business,  and  that  one  of  his  own  tenants 
paid  a  larger  amount  of  poor-rates  than  all  the  Leaguers 
put  together.  That  may  be  true  ;  but  if  it  is  it 
says  little  for  protection  when  one  tenant  of  its  great- 
est advocate  is  obliged  to  pay  so  much  to  the  poor-rate 
of  his  parish.  But  what  sort  of  Government  would 
Lord  Stanley,  the  honourable  member  for  Norfolk,  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  have  formed  ?  I  am  quite  sure 
of  one  thing,  that  in  all  my  public  speaking,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said  elsewhere,  I  never  said  anything 
so  disastrous  to  the  aristocracy,  and  especially  to  the 
order  of  dukes,  as  has  been  said  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond during  the  last  four  months  (cries  of  hear,  hear, 
from  the  Opposition,  and  "  oh,  oh,"  from  Colonel  Sibthorp 
and  others).  Yes  :  I  refer  to  his  exaggerated  statements, 
to  charges  against  men  from  whom  he  differed,  to 
such  statements  as  be  made  last  night,  "  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  send  itinerant  agitators  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  to  show  that  cotton  would  burn  as 
well  as  stacks"  (loud  cheers).  And  yet  for  men  capable 
of  such  things  you  profess  yourselves  anxious  to  remove 
the  statesmen  who  now  occupy  the  Treasury  benches  ? 
You  know  the  country  would  not  tolerate  such  a 
Government  a  week  (Opposition  cheers).  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  you  are  anxious  to  place  the  protectionists  in 
office  ;  but  you  wish  to  be  avenged  on  those  who  have  for- 
saken the  obligations  of  party,  in  order  to  obey  the  call  of 
a  great  country,  imploring  them  to  work  out  its  commer- 
cial deliverance  (cheers).  I  was  going  to  make  an  obser- 
vation to  the  honourable  baronet,  the  member  for  Ox- 
ford, if  he  had  not  left  the  house  :  I  fear  the  honour- 
able baronet  has  forsaken  his  usual  associates  in  poli- 
tics— the  Bishops  (oh,  and  cheers).  Henceforth 
I  shall  doubt  his  orthodoxy  if  he  vote  against 
the  Government  when  all  the  Bishops  are  about 
to  vote  with  them  (cries  of  Oh,  oh).  Would 
any  gentleman  dare  to  say  that  when  there  is  the 
intensest  suffering  in  your  counties,  and  when  famine 
is  at  hand  in  Ireland,  any  one  dignitary  of  a  Christian 
church  would  dare  to  give  a  vote  for  preventing  the 
opening  of  the  ports,  and  allowing  a  supply  of  food  to  a 
starving  people?  The  hon.  baronet  laments  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  great  party.  I  doubt  if  the  people  of  Eng- 
land will  regret  it.  But  the  hon.  baronet  need  not  des- 
pair ;  while  there  is  wrong  to  support,  there  will  be  a 
wrong  party  ;  while  there  is  an  abuse  left,  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet will  have  an  opportunity  to  defend  it ;  so  long  as 
there  is  an  imposition,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  he  may 
throw  over  it  the  shield  of  the  constituency  he  repre- 
sents—a  constituency  which,  from  the  passing  of  the 
Oxford  decree, in  1683,  to  this  hour,  has  demonstrated 
that  the  minutest  acquaintance  with  books  is  compa- 
tible with  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  men  (loud 
cheers).  Now,  as  to  the  measure  before  the  house,  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  say  that  it  is  a  great  measure,  and  does 
great  credit  to  the  Government  (loud  cheers).  But 
great  measures,  like  great  pictures,  are  sometimes  tar- 
nished by  defects,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  serious  defect  in 
this  measure  that  it  does  not  propose  an  immediate  abo- 
lition (cheers).  I  know  that  the  tenant  farmers  in 
many  districts  prefer  it  to  a  gradual  repeal.  I  ask  for  it  not 
only  because  there  is  no  alarm  in  the  country,  and 
men  arc  giving  higher  prices  for  their  farms,  even  now, 
when  the  Government  proposition  is  on  the  table  of  the 
house,  but  on  this  ground,  that  we  have  always  advo- 
cated the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  because  they  were 
a  defiance  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  an  odious  tyranny 
on  our  fellow  men.  If  the  emergency  is  so  great  as  to 
justify  the  Government  in  going  so  far,  it  pronounces 
their  condemnation  if  they  stop  where  they  arc.  If  there 
be  suffering  throughout  England,  and  a  pending  famine 
in  Ireland  (and  no  man  is  insane  enough  to  deny  it), 
the  Government  can  never  defend  the  duty  of  from  4s. 
to  10*.  for  three  years  on  the  importation  of  food  (hear). 
Honourable  gentlemen  say  the  emergency  is  not  great  ; 
if  my  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Manchester, 
had  been  allowed  to  obtain  complete  statistics  of  our 
agriculture,  he  might  haye  known  exactly  how  we  stand ; 


but  as  some  will  not  believe  in  a  flood  while  it  drowns 
only  those  who  dwell  in  cellars,  others  will  not  give 
credit  to  the  existence  of  famine  until  it  reaches  Bel- 
grave-squarc  (hear,  and  cheers).  The  lion,  member  for 
Hertford  and  the  noble  lord  who  sits  for  Warwickshire, 
made  an  attac  k  on  the  League  because  they  were 
said  to  purchase  votes  in  the  counties.  I  recommend 
them  to  read  the  decision  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  He  says  it  is  a  course  not  only  legal 
but  laudable  (cheers).  If  there  be  any  member  of  this 
house  who  fears  that  the  incompleteness  of  the  Reform 
Bill  may  give  cause  to  agitation, 'it  must  be  a  matter  of 
rejoicing  to  hiin  that  a  mode  has  been  discovered  by 
wliich  teusof  thousands  of  honest,  industrious,  and  me- 
ritorious artisans  have  brought  or  may  bring  themselves 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution  (hear,  and  cheers). 
But  not  a  farthing  have  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
given  for  qualifications.  We  merely  ask  those  who  are  of 
Free  Trade  principles  to  qualify  for  counties  if  they  have 
the  means  of  doing  so.  A  noble  lord  elsewhere  has 
called  on  the  Government  to  put  down  that  proceeding. 
I  am  not  afraid  that  his  advice  will  be  taken.  The 
League  is  expressly  framed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  total  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  when  that  abolition  is  effected,  its  organisation 
will  be  instantaneously  dissolved — but  not  till  then 
(Opposition  cheers).  1  doubt  not  that  the  class  of  men 
who  through  its  instrumentality  may  obtain  the  fran- 
chise will  use  it  at  least  as  independently  as  the  tenant 
farmers,  and  as  much  for  the  good  of  their  country 
(hear,  hear).  I  ask  the  hon.  members  opposite,  repre- 
senting pocket  borouglis  and  nomination  counties, 
what  they  imagine  their  countrymen  will  think  of  the 
course  they  arc  now  pursuing  ;  when,  if  there  be  truth 
in  the  minister — if  there  be  truth  in  the  statements  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Cork,  and  of  all  those  who  had  any 
opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  facts,  there 
was  a  terrible  calamity  impending  over  the  country  for 
which  somebody  must  be  'esponsible  (cheers)  ?  The 
Government  say  they  will  not  take  that  responsibility 
upon  their  shoulders,  and  sooner  than  do  so,  they  risk 
everything  to  remove  it,  and  ask  this  house  to  do  that 
which  common  justice  at  all  times  requires,  but  whieii 
necessity  now  demands  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers ).  I 
ask  you  if  you  think  that  the  gratification  of  your 
vengeance  against  the  minister  will  be  held  as  any  excuse 
for  the  course  you  are  now  pur-uing  by  your  country 
and  by  posterity  ?  Do  you  believe  it  will  ?  You  know 
that  your  Irish  fellow-subjects  are  fainting,  dying  of 
hunger, — that  millions  arc  almost  foodless,  and  are 
driving  on  to  despair.  Should  you  succeed  in  breaking 
up  the  Government, — in  dissolving  Parliament, — in  re- 
jecting a  great  and  wise  and  most  necessary  measure, — 
how  glorious,  how  compensating  will  be  your  reward, 
when  you  reflect  that  by  your  factious  conduct  you  have 
been  successful  in  bringing  misery  .and  ruin  upon  multi- 
tudes of  the  most  defenceless  of  your  countrymen  ! 
(The  lion.  gent,  resumed  his  seat  amid  loud  cheers). 

Mr.  Hudson  said  he  was  compelled  to  claim  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  house  on  the  present  occasion,  for 
though  it  was  true  he  not  (infrequently  addressed  pub- 
lic meetings,  he  felt  he  was  now  about  to  speak  on  a 
question  of  no  ordinary  importance,  before  a  house  with 
the  forms  of  which  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted.  He 
was  not  returned  from  any  pocket  or  nomination  bo- 
rough (protectionist  cheering).  He  came  there  as  in- 
dependently as  the  honourable  member  for  Durham  (re- 
newed cheering),  and  he  could  return  to  his  consti- 
tuency with  as  much  consistency  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose as  that  honourable  gentleman,  or  any  honourable 
member  in  that  house  (cheers).  As  to  the  question  now 
before  them,  feeling  its  grefst  and  paramount  import- 
ance, he  had  deeply  reflected  and  thought  upon  it  in  its 
various  bearings.  He  had  listened  to  the  speeches  and 
arguments  of  the  right  honourable  baronet  and  gentle- 
men opposite,  and  he  had  read  and  thought  upon  the 
subject  as  a  man  who  was  interested — and  justly  inte- 
rested— in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men  (hear,  hear). 
With  the  deepest  attention  be  had  listened  to  the  speeches 
of  the  right  honourable  baronet,  but  he  confessed  he  saw 
nothing  in  the  arguments  therein  adduced  to  alter  his 
firm  conviction  that  the  opinions  he  entertained,  when  first 
he  addressed  the  electors  of  Sunderland,  were  not  based 
on  sound  and  constitutional  principles.  The  right  ho 
nourable  baronet  had  grounded  this  measure  on  the 
failure  of  an  article  of  home-grown  food  —  but  we 
had,  in  his  (Mr.  Hudson's)  opinion,  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  an  unfortunate  calamity  of  that 
nature.  No  man  more  sympathised  with  the 
persons  who  had  fallen  under  it  than  he  did — no  man 
had  heard  the  right  hon.  baronet  with  greater  feelings 
of  regret  and  distress,  or  with  a  greater  anxiety  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  the  sister  country  than  he  did  ; 
but  he  contended  that  the  house  could  not  be  called 
upon  to  legislate  so  extensively  as  the  present  measure  ; 
because,  if  a  practical  calamity,  however  sudden  its 
effect,  these  effects  might  be  met  by  employing  the  exe- 
cutive powers  conferred  by  the  constitution.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  treated  the 
party  to  which  he  had  belonged  with  that  fairness  which 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  (protection  cheers)-  He  had 
appealed  to  the  distress  which  might  soon  be  feared  as 
the  grounds  for  this  measure,  and  had  drawn  a  ter- 
rible picture  of  its  effects,  to  induce  Parliament  to  eon- 
cur  in  this  measure.  He  (Mr.  Hudson)  thought  a  far 
different  course  should  be  adopted,  and  believed,  if  the 
danger  of  want  were  so  great  ;  the  best  way  to  provide 
for  it  would  he  by  a  public  subscription.  If  the  emer- 
gency were  so  great  and  pressing  as  it  was  said  to  be, 
why  did  not  Government  come  down  at  once,  and  pro- 
pose to  Parliament  some  measure  for  immediate  relief  ? 
1  he  feelings  of  the  house  had  been  influenced  by  the 
pictures  ol  harrowing  distress  ;  and  if  those  statements 
were  correct,  he  called  on  the  right  hon.  baronet  and  the 
executive  Government  to  take  up  the  matter  at  once, 
and  to  provide  instant  measures  of  relief,   Such  mea- 
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sures  would,  he  was  sure,  be  favourably  received  by  all 
parties,  and  he  bad  no  doubt  honourable  gentlemen  oppo- 
site would  readily  concur  in  giving  their  support.  He 
objected,  on  public  grounds,  to  such  extensive  legislation, 
to  meet  a  want  which  was  merely  temporary,  and  thought 
it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  made  a  suitable 
motion  in  the  House  for  its  relief,  than  to  have  introduced 
such  a  measure  as  that  before  them.  As  to  the  question, 
whether  or  not  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  advisable, 
he  admitted  there  was  room  for  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
cussion, but  in  that  discussion,  he  contended,  they  ought 
not  to  be  encumbered  by  the  consideration  of  other 
topics.  The  right  hon.  baronet  grounded  his  first  ap- 
peal to  the  House  for  the  removal  of  the  present  system 
of  Corn  Laws,  on  the  good  effect  resulting  from  the 
tariff  and  the  other  commercial  changes  of  the  year  1842. 
He  had  since  been  compelled  to  abandon  that  position, 
and  go  back  to  1825,  for  he  found  his  argument  unte- 
nable, and  discovered  that  other  measures  had  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  besides  the  alteration  in 
the  tariff  (hear,  hear).  The  first  interview  he  (Mr. 
Hudson)  had  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  resulted 
from  his  desire  to  effect  the  continuance  of  a  railway 
between  England  and  Scotland,  which,  owing  to  the 
great  depression  existing  in  this  country  from  the 
extensive  importation  of  foreign  corn  could  not  be 
parried  on.  From  1839  to  1842,  in  consequence  of  that,  the 
balance  of  trade  had  been  decidedly  against  this  coun- 
try, and  the  result  was,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  raise 
any  fund  for  the  execution  of  the  works.  In  his  anxiety 
to  carry  out  that  system,  which  would,  be  believed,  con- 
fer greater  benefits  on  the  country  than  any  other  mea- 
sures the  right  honourable  baronet  would  propose,  he  had 
gone  about  begging  from  company  to  company,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  guarantee  of  C  per  cent,  to  the 
promoters  of  the  new  line,  and  that  was  the  period  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  during  which  the  right  hon.  ba- 
ronet maintained  there  was  great  prosperity  (hear).  In 
His  exultation  at  the  supposed  success  of  his  measure  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  on  the  second  night  he  addressed 
them,  forgot  how  much  he  was  indebted  for  the  pros- 
perity ho  mentioned  to  the  large  production  of  wheat 
at  home  (hear,  hear,  from  Sir  It.  Peel).  It  was  all  very 
well  for  the  right  hon.  baronet  to  say  "  hear  hear,"  but 
he  could  not  join  in  his  exultation  unless  it  appoared 
that  the  prosperity  of  that  period  was  produced  during 
an  importation  of  foreign  corn.  The  fact  was,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  the  ease  of  the  monetary  sys- 
tem at  that  time,  was  not  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  corn, 
nor  the  result  of  altered  tariffs,  but  entirely  arose  from  the 
plentiful  produce  of  wheat  and  other  grain  at  home,  and 
from  the  employment  of  capital  throughout  the  country. 
The  right  honourable  baronet  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  shoes,  on  papers,  and  other  articles  of  produce.  Did 
not  the  matter  resolve  itself,  then,  into  a  question  of 
labour  ?  He  believed  that  the  labourers  here  could  not 
contend  with  labour  from  abroad.  The  shoemaker  was 
required  to  pay  poor-rates,  county-rates,  and  other 
charges  which  did  not  affect  the  labour  of  the  foreigner. 
He  had  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  what  would  be 
the  probable  price  of  wheat  under  the  present  bill  ;  he 
had  had  large  dealings  with  the  interest  more  immedi- 
ately affected,  and  had  felt  that  it  would  not  be  right  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject  without  consulting  many 
practical  men.  He  recollected  having  a  corn  specula- 
tion in  1837,  and  he  was  enabled  to  deliver  wheat  in  the 
ports  of  this  country,  all  charges  paid,  at  25s.  a  quarter, 
weighing  61^-  pounds,  What  he  had  done  in  1837,  why 
should  he  not  do  in  1849  (hear,  hear)  ?  Before  they 
entered  on  a  measure  of  this  importance,  affecting  such 
vital  interests,  they  ought  to  have  been  furnished  with 
information  as  to  the  probable  price  at  which  corn  could 
be  delivered.  If  he  took  a  reduction  in  price  of  10s.  asthe 
probable  effect  of  a  Free  Trade  in  corn,  he  thought  he 
should  not  be  taking  an  unfair  view  of  the  matter,  or  one 
not  borne  out  by  the  information  which  be  had  received. 
He  would  assume  that  the  average  price  of  corn  in  this 
country  under  the  new  bill  would  be  from  35s.to40s.  He 
ehould  rejoice  in  its  success,  but  he  could  not  refuse  to 
communicate  to  that  house  the  information  be  had  re- 
ceived from  various  quarters  and  from  practical  sources. 
He  would  like  to  ask  the  right  hon.  member  for  Wilt- 
shire, who  had  spoken  of  tlic  distress  prevailing  amongst, 
agriculturists,  and  declared  at  the  same  time  that  he 
thought  protection  was  of  no  benefit  to  agriculture,  if 
he  thought  that  with  the  taxes  required  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest of  the  national  debt  and  other  charges,  the  farmers 
would  be  better  olf  at  the  price  of  35s.  to  40s.  a  quar- 
ter than  at  the  present  rates  (hear)?  Why,  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  mockery  and  an  attempt  to  deceive. 
The  right  honourable  member  had  talked  of  distress 
in  tl|o  agricultural  districts — he  wished  the  right  hon. 
member  would  come  into  Yorkshire,  as  another  gen- 
tleman had  wished  hini  to  come  into  Northampton- 
shire, and  the  right  hon.  member  would  eee  no  disr 
tress.  As  to  its  being  a  matter  of  rjnt,  he  believed 
firmly  and  honestly  that  it  was  no  such  matter.  If 
the  land  were  let  without  rent,  he  believed  the  farmer 
would  not  be  able  to  cultivate  it  (hear,  and  a  laugh). 
The  right  hon.  baronet  said  the  farmers  of  England  would 
be  as  well  off  as  before,  and  that  he  would  not  make 
any  reduction  in  the  charges  of  the  income  tax.  He  (Mr. 
Hudson)  had  got  a  paper  called  The  League,  which 
bad  ventured  an  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  the  pro- 
bable result  of  the  operation  of  this  bill.  In  1849  they 
thought  the  bill  might  work  exceedingly  well  \  but  they 
went  on  to  state  their  opinion  that  it  was  at  least  equally 
probable  that  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  mighl  be  the 
commencement  of  a  period  of  unexampled  distress  anil 
ruin  to  the  whole  chtfsof  farmers,  re-acting  with  fearful 
weight  on  the  entire  community.  That  was  the  opinion 
expreSfled  by  persons  who  hail  been  the  agitators  of  this 
question.IIc  was  not  prepared,  on  the  experiments  of  the 
moment,  to  recall  the  opinions  he  had  entertained  for 
many  years.  He  was  not  prepared,  because  the  right  lion, 
baronet  had  changed  his  opinions,  he  believed  most 


unsatisfactorily  to  every  person,  to  throw  over  those 
principles  under  which  this  country  had  risen  to  a  height 
of  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  world.  The  effect  of 
the  Government  proposal  would  be  to  throw  large  quan- 
tities of  land  out  of  cultivation.  Afterwards  for  a  time 
we  might  revel  in  low  prices  ;  no  doubt  there  would  be 
abundance;  but  the  manufacturer  would  not  derive  the 
benefit  he  anticipated,  for  he  would  lose  his  best  cus- 
tomer—the home  customer  (hear).  That  when  a  bad 
harvest  came,  we  should  have  high  prices,  and  the  right 
hon.  baronet  would  have  to  come  down  to  the  House 
with  some  proposal  to  give  food  to  the  people.  He  be- 
lieved in  his  conscience  that  the  measure  would  be  ruin- 
ous to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  forced  without  an  appeal  to  the  constituency. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  Ireland  were  in  a  position  of  distress 
and  difficulty  which  rendered  interference  in  her  behalf, 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  necessary,  let  some  tempo- 
rary measure  of  relief  be  introduced  by  all  means,  but 
let  not  the  whole  commercial  system  of  this  country  be 
subverted,  and  the  experience  of  many  years  be  totally 
disregarded,  in  order  to  meet  the  pressure  of  a  tempo- 
rary calamity.  ("Hear,  hear.)  He  felt  that  he  was  dis- 
charging his  duty  to  his  constituents,  and  the  country 
at  large,  by  opposing  the  measure  which  had  been  in- 
troduced under  the  patronage  of  the  right  hon.  baronet 
at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Lord  Duncan  moved  that  the  debate  be  adjourned 
till  Thursday  next. — Motion  carried. 


***  For  Remainder  of  Debate  see  oxiT  Regular  Paper, 


League  Registration. — The  registration  movement,  so 
far  fn>m  having  been  checked  by  the  prospects  of  speedy 
success  in  the  League  movement,  seems  but  to  gather 
strength.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Freeholders'  Building  Society, 
held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hull  on  Wednesday  night,  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  121)0  new  shares  were  taken  up  by  persons 
resident  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  making  a  total  of 
(5200 shares  engaged  in  two  months ;  in  other  words,  5200  new 
freeholds,  each  giving  a  county  vote,  are  bespoken  '.  The 
meeting  presented  an  extraordinary  scene,  upwards  of  SO 
money  stewards  being  engaged  in  racing  about  the  immense 
hall  for  more  than  two  hours  and  a  half  to  receive  the  sub- 
scriptions of  members.  No  less  than  250  gentlemen  in 
Liverpool  have  bought  qualifications  in  South  Cheshire,  120 
in  Oldham,  «1  in  Ashton,  (ill  in  Rochdale,  (10  in  Manchester, 
25  in  Stockport, 24  in  Congleton,20  in  Chester,  20  in  North- 
wicb,  18 is  Leek  (Staffordshire),  loin  Nantwich,  10 in  Bury, 
!)  in  Macclesfield,  (i  in  Snndbach,  4  in  York,  aud  4  in  Holmes 
Chapel — total,  726!  These  are  independent  of  many  new 
qualifications  obtained  by  Free  Traders  in  the  agricultural 
districts  of  Cheshire:  It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  is  to  pur- 
chase qualifications,  not  for  the  county  alone  in  which  the 
purchaser  is  resident,  but  to  give  the  register  "a  lift" 
wherever  it  can  be  done  with  most  effect.  All  the  League 
does  is  to  receive  lists  of  properties  for  sale  giving  a  vote, 
and  by  this  means  the  money  is  so  well  laid  out  that  the 
purchaser  makes  a  good  investment,  generally  ensuring  a 
return  of  0  or  7  per  cent. 

Forty  Shilling  Freeholds. — The  30tb  Jan.  is  now 
past,  and  no  freeholds,  hereafter  purchased,  will  be  available 
for  the  register  of  1840.  Now,  therefore,  is  a  fitting  time  to 
report  the  issue  of  the  effort  that  has  been  made  in  New- 
castle and  Gateshead,  since  the  great  Free  Trade  meeting  of 
the  5th  inst.  to  strengthen  the  Anti-Corn-Law  cause  in 
North  Durham  and  North  and  South  Northumberland. 
North  Northumberland  was  not  thought  of  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  but  an  application  from  Edinburgh,  indicating  the 
anxiety  of  Scottish  Free  Traders  to  "  come  over  and  help 
them,"  induced  the  committee  ou  the  Tyne  to  extend  their 
operations  farther  than  they  had  originally  intended.  The 
result  is,  that  73  freeholds  have  been  conveyed  to  Free 
Traders  residing  in  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  other  places, 
at  an  expense  to  the  purchasers  of  2157/.,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  conveyance,  which  also  falls  on  the  newly  made 
Northumberland  freeholders.  In  South  Northumberland 
123  freeholds  have  been  purchased,  and  118  in  Durham. 
The  total  number  in  the  three  divisions  is  314,  North,  and 
the  total  cost  nearly  10,000/.  Lord  Brougham's  spiteful 
speech  of  the  22d  inst.  justifies  us  iu  repeating  (although 
the  repr'ition  is,  perhaps,  superfluous),  that  not  a  penny  of 
the  experse  has  been  borne  by  the  League.  The  new  free- 
holders hare  themselves  provided  the  purchase  money, — 
Qb^erver. 

Origin  oe  the  League. — In  consequence  of  the  refer - 
encs  in  the  Daily  Nens,  and  by  Lord  Radnor  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  the  seven  persons  who  originated  the  movement 
which  gave  rise  to  the  National  Anti  Corn-Law  League,  we 
have  had  letters  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  requesting 
us  to  name  the  individuals.  They  were,  Edward  Baxter 
(now  of  Belfast),  W.  A.  Cunningham,  Andrew  Dalziel,  Jas. 
Howie  (now  of  Edinburgh),  .lames  Leslie,  Archibald  Pren- 
tice, and  Philip  Thomson.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the 
association,  although  above  50  persons  had  given  in  their 
subscriptions,  there  was  again  an  attendance  of  seven,  the 
place  of  Mr.  Baxter,  who  was  absent,  having  been  taken  by 
Mr.  William  Rawson,  now  the  Treasurer  of  the  Leogue.  Mr. 
Rawson  was  the  lirst  Englishman  who  joined  the  associa- 
tion. Of  the  original  seven,  six  were  natives  of  Scotland, 
and  one  of  Ireland.  The  grand  impulse  to  the  movement 
was  ghen  when  Mr.  Cobden,  who  was  abroad  at  the  time  of 
its  origination.  j:inSf  it  1  he  first  person  whe  subscribed 
more  than  5s.  was  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  now  one  of  the  magis- 
trates for  the  borough,  who,  on  being  applied  to,  said,  "  What 
is  the  use  of  subscribing  5s.  ?    Put  me  down  for  10/," 

Daniel  (('Connect.. — The  London  correspondent  of  the 
Liverpool  Chronica  says: — "  Daniel  O'Connell  is  breaking 
up;  he  no  longer  treads  the  ground  firmly,  and  walks  fast, 
#Uh  carriage  debonitaire.  '  Poor  Dan's  a-oold,'  and  creeps 
along  with  ohin  resting  on  breast  bone,  or  would  rest  there, 
but  for  the  ample  folds  which  pillow  it  up  and  keep  him 
warm.  I  never  saw  such  a  change  in  a  human  beingas  (hat 
which  O'Connell  presented  yesterday  in  the  Strand,  com- 
pared with  the  burly  arid  active  man  of  last  year.  Unable  to 
creep — there  is  no  other  word  for  it — he  hailed  a  cab,  or,  ra- 
ther, I  should  say,  the  cabman,  seeing  the  enfeebled  state  of 
the  old  man,  hailed  the  great  Liberator,  who  immediately 
groped  into  the  vehicle  with  a  sigh." 

A  musician,  in  giving  notice  of  an  intended  concert  et 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  said,  "  A  variety  of  songs  may  be  expected, 
too  tedious  to  mention," 


THE  NEW  JOHN  GILPIN. 

SHOWING  HOW  PEEL  WENT  FURTHER  THAN  HE  INTENDED, 
AND  CAME  SAFE  HOME  AGAIN. 

(From  Punch.) 
Sir  Robert  was  a  Minister 

Of  credit  and  renown; 
And  eke,  by  virtue  of  his  place, 

Adviser  to  the  Crown. 
Now  Richard  Cobden  said  to  him, 

"  Protected  Corn  has  been 
Thro'  thrice  ten  tedious  years  since  eight- 

Eeu  hundred  and  fifteen.  ^ 
"  Yet  landlords  and  eke  tenants  say 

Of  profits  they  despair: 
Despite  Protection,  growing  corn 

Is  a  losing  affair. 
"  There's  Mr.  Bright,  and  there's  myself, 

And  Mr.  Fox  make  three; 
We've  raised  a  League,  and  you  must  ride 

(As  Ben  says)  after  we." 
Said  Peel,  "  Your  doctrines  I  admire, 

But  I  am  only  one  ; 
Still, if  the  Duke  will  stick  to  me, 

I'll  try  w  hat  can  be  done. 
"  I  am  a  Premier  stout  and  bold, 

As  all  my  party  know ; 
And  my  good  friends  in  Manchester 

Will  lend  their  horse  to  go." 
Now  see  him  in  his  new  Tariff, 

On  Free  Trade — noble  steed  ! 
Full  slowly  takiug  duties  off, 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 
Then  came  the  blight,  and  fears  arose 

We'd  not  have  food  to  eat, 
Free  Trade,  from  walking,  'gan  to  trot, 

Which  shook  Peel  in  his  seat. 
"  Fairly  and  softly,"  Peel  he  cried, 

But  Peel  he  cried  iu  vain  ; 
The  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

And  Free  Trade  new  amain. 
Then  giving  up,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  help  his  plight, 
Peel  seized  Free  Trade,  and  like  a  shot 

Flew  past  Protection  quite. 
Free  Trade,  who  by  a  Tory  lord 

Had  ne'er  been  cross'd  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  aud  more. 
Away  went  Robert — neck  or  nought 

Tast  Radical  and  Whig ; 
He  little  thought  when  he  began 

His  bill  would  be  so  big. 
The  Post  did  bark,  the  Herald  screara'd, 

Out  spoke  the  farmers  all, 
And  every  Duke  cried  out  "  For  shame  !" 

As  loud  as  be  could  bawl. 
Away  went  Robert !   Who  but  he  ? 

Free  Trade  still  gaining  ground, 
He  carries  weight — he'll  win  his  race, 

His  horse's  wind  is  sound. 
Still,  as  Division-day  drew  near 

'Twos  wonderful  to  view 
How  overboard  the  men  in  place 

Their  old  convictions  threw. 
Thro'  manufactures  of  all  kinds 

His  gambols  be  did  play, 
And  came  to  Coru  Laws  at  the  last, 

Which  stood  dead  in  the  way. 
The  sliding  scale  be  knock'd  about 

Unto  bis  friends'  dismay, 
And  fix'd  how  that  at  three  years'  end 

The  tax  should  die  away. 
Free  Trade,  not  satisfied  at  all 

To  wait  for  three  years  more, 
Straight  gallopp'd  ofF  with  all  his  might, 

As  lie  bad  done  before. 
Away  went  Robert,  with  the  League, 

Still  thundering  at  bis  heel, 
Insisting  loud  in  total  and 

Immediate  repeal. 
The  county  members  in  the  house, 

Thus  seeing  Robert  fly, 
With  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  rear, 

Set  up  a  hue  and  cry : 
'Stop  thief!  Stop  thief !  a  highwayman  !" 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute, 
And  Ben  D'Israeli  and  Colquhoun 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 
In  the  "  Protection"  heavy  coach, 

The  Upper  House  gave  chase; 
But  Free  Trade's  bottom,  bone,  and  wind, 

Made  it  a  hopeless  race. 
The  race  is  run,  the  race  is  won 

With  credit  and  renown  ; 
Nor  did  Free  Trade  draw  breath  until 

The  Corn  Laws  he  ran  down. 
Now  let  us  sing,  Long  live  the  League, 

And  Cobden,  long  live  he  ; 
And  when  Peel  next  doih  ride  Free  Frade, 

May  Punch  his  Laureat  be. 


Shepton  Mallet. — The  League  has  sustained  a  heavy 
loss  in  the  death  of  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  of  this  place,  who 
was  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  active  members,  lie  has 
for  many  years  past  been  actively  engaged  in  disseminating 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade;  and  in  this  neighbourhood  he 
stood  for  a  long  time  almost  alone  in  their  defence.  The 
day  before  his  death,  which  was  sudden,  he  was  distributing 
the  subscription  books  of  the  League  among  his  friends, 
which  shows  how  near  and  dear  its  cause  was  to  him.  lie 
died  on  Saturday  last,  the  7th  inst.,  and  is  much  lamented 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  by  his  fellow  townsmen  at 
large,  for  be  was  ever  a  friend  to  snffciing  humanity,  and  to 
every  cause  w  hich  had  for  its  end  the  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  his  fellow  creatines. — .1.  R.  R. 

The  name  of  Oregon  is  derived  from  oreqano,  the  Spanish 
word  for  wild  marjoram,  tho  orei/nmim  vutgare  of  Linnams, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  the  Western  parts  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  particularly  in  the  disputed  territory. 
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FEEE  TRADE  MEETINGS. 
— ♦— — 

MEETING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES 
AT  NEWBURY. 
Newbury,  Feb.  13. — The  protection  demonstration 
made  a  few  days  ago  in  this  town  has  led  to  a  counter- 
movement  of  the  working-classes.  This  evening  they 
assembled  to  the  number  of  at  least  1000  in  the  market- 
place, in  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  men  of  their 
own  order,  and  with  the  view  of  making  such  a  public 
manifestation  of  their  opinions  that  no  one  could  have 
reason  to  infer  that  they  sympathised  with  the  advocates 
of  the  existing  Corn  Laws.  Although  public  meetings 
held  entirely  by  the  labouring  population  arc  novelties 
in  a  purely  agricultural  district,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  decorum  and  propriety  with  which  the  proceedings 
of  this  evening  were  conducted.  There  were  no  noisy 
interruptions,  no  squabbling  or  confusion  of  any  sort, 
but  the  audience — humble  and  coarsely  clad,  and  poor 
as  they  were — listened  with  earnest  attention  to  each 
speaker,  who  addressed  them. 

W.  Griffiths,  a  working  man,  and  who  was  selected 
to  fill  the  chair,  was  the  first  spokesman.  He  said, 
fellow  townsmen  and  labourers,  you  have  done  me  the 
kindness  in  calling  me  to  the  chair,  and  I'll  do  the  best 
in  my  power  ;  but  when  I  look  around  me  and  see  so 
many  more  able,  I  rtill  it  a  great  charge.  But  when  we 
see,  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  a  question 
agitated  from  the  humblest  to  the  noblest,  it  becomes 
us  to  see  if  you  will  approve  the  measure  brought  before 
the  Legislature  (hear  hear).  Having  called  on  the 
mover  of  the  first  resolution, 

G.  Arc n y  said — Fellow  countrymen,  I  appeal-  before 
you  to-night  as  a  stranger  almost,  for  I  have  been  living 
in  this  town  only  six  months,  but  my  heart  is  glad  to 
see  there  is  no  law  to  keep  us  from  a  meeting  like  this. 
We  are  here  as  a  party  of  working  men,  and  so  you  must 
expect  nothing  but  working  men's  speeches  (hear,  hear). 
I  am  not  here  to  try  and  instruct  those  superior  in  life, 
but  to  speak  my  opinion  of  the  Corn  Laws  to  my  fellow 
men  of  my  own  rank.  I  have  wondered,  while  living  in 
the  town,  that  my  fellow  men  have  been  so  backward  in 
not  calling  a  meeting  like  this,  seeing  we  have  so  long 
laboured  under  that  cursed  law,  the  Corn  Law.  Perhaps 
before  Saturday  I  may  be  asked  by  my  professed  friends 
my  reason  for  being  here,  and  to  save  them  the  trouble 
I  will  tell  now  my  reason — because  I  believe  the  law  a 
curse  to  the  nation  (hear,  hear  J.  I  think  that  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  leave  the  world  better  than  he  found  it ; 
and  if  we  go  out  of  the  world  leaving  the  Corn  Law  we 
do  not  do  our  duty  (cheers).  My  friends,  our  retired 
habits  seldom  bring  men  like  me  before  the  world  ;  but 
it  is  needful  to  do  so  ;  and  I  have  felt  astonished  that 
you  did  not  come  forward  before,  because,  in  the  county 
I  belong  to,  there  has  been  meetings  for  two  years,  ten 
of  which  I  attanded  ;  and  we  have  had  gentlemen  come 
from  Bath  and  other  towns,  who  thought  it  no  disgrace 
to  take  the  chair.  Now  I  wish  some  of  the  gentry  in 
this  county  would  do  so,  and  let  the  labouring  men  tell 
the  miserable  state  they  are  in  from  distress  and  the 
bread  tax.  If  the  Corn  Law  is  for  our  benefit,  our  con- 
dition would  be  comparatively  good ;  but  I  ask  you 
— is  your  condition  good  (cries  of  "  no,  no")  ?  If 
not,  speak  out,  and  let  the  protectionists  sound  your 
condition.  The  Corn  Laws  made  food  dear;  they  have 
impoverished  the  farmer,  so  that  he  cannot  give  wages, 
and  instead  of  the  land  employing  more  hands,  they 
have  been  getting  fewer  on  it  for  years  (hear,  hear).  I 
say,  if  such  is  the  case,  there  must  be  terrible  distress  in 
the  agricultural  labourers — and  they  have  been  in  great 
distress  (hear,  hear).  The  New  Poor  Law  passed  to 
suppress  the  poverty  which  the  Com  Law  created,  but 
it  failed  in  its  effect  (cheers.)  We  must  then,  my  friends, 
fix  our  hopes'  on  abundance  of  provisions,  which  will  be 
the  result  of  Free  Trade,  and  I  hope  that  every  one 
here  will  sign  a  petition  for  Free  Trade.  I  watched 
the  proceedings  a  week  ago  at  the  council-room.  A 
poor  humble  man  went  and  asked  them,  "If  there  were 
any  questions  to  be  asked  ?  "  and  he  was  scornfully  an- 
swered, "  No."  If  there  is  any  protectionist  here  to- 
night that  wishes  to  ask  a  question,  if  we  can  answer  it 
we  will,  and  if  wc  cannot  we  will  tell  him  so  (hear, 
hear).  But  without  alluding  to  this  county  at  all,  I  say 
that  if  wc  watch  with  a  discerning  eye  the  proceedings 
of  the  protectionists  in  the  land,  we  should  be  able  to 
judge  of  their  cause  even  though  we  knew  nothing  of 
the  Com  Laws.  They  are  like  a  party  of  men  going  into 
the  field  to  fight;  but  they  like  a  gun  of  their  own  sort,  not 
one  with  a  straight  barrel,  but  one  that  would  shoot  round 
the  corner,  without  their  being  shot  at  again  (laughter). 
Jn  Wiltshire,  the  chairman  of  the  agricultural  protec- 
tion society  got  one  of  his  men,  when  just  roused  out  of 
a  sleep  to  sign  a  petition  to  say  that  he  was  not  in  dis- 
tress, and  the  pctitition  had  been  sent  up  to  Sir  R.  Peel, 
to  show  that  Wiltshire  wag  well  off.  This  man  had  six 
children  besides  himself  and  his  wife,  and  only  7s.  a-weck 
wages  ;  and  yet  he  was  made  to  sign  a  petition  of  this 
sort.  There  was  Is.  of  that  for  rent,  and  Is.  for  firing, 
and  Is.  for  soap  and  other  household  necessaries  like 
that,  and  the  rest  was  all  remained  for  feeding  and 
clothing  himself  and  his  family.  Now,  I  think  that  at 
the  end  of  six  months  his  stomach  would  be  able  to 
digest  a  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  protectionists 
used  to  say  that  the  labourer  could  fill  his. stomach  with 
otatocs  ;  bnt  suppose  this  true,  I  ask  you  if  he  had  a 
owe  worth  30/.,  would  he  be  satisfied  on  a  long  jour- 
ney to  give  his  horse  coarse  hay  and  no  com  (hear, 
hear).  It  is  not  the  quantity  we  want,  it  is  the  quality  ; 
and  why  should  we  not  have  good  wholesome  food  like 
the  protectionists  ?  wc  could  have  it  if  it  was  not  for  the 
tax  on  it  (hear).  I  assert,  if  protection  it  is  that  the 
farmers  get,  it  is  a  very  curious  sort  of  protection  in 
■omc  cases.  Some  time  ago,  in  a  part  of  the  country, 
foxes  became  extinct ;  but  it  was  determined  that 
fox-hunting  should  not  bo  done  away  with  ;  so  foxes 


were  imported  from  France,  and  turned  loose  on  the 
land  ;  and  such  was  the  fanner's  loss  of  poultry, 
that  it  was  quite  enormous  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter). 
Now  this  is  the  sort  of  protection  that  the  landowners 
give.  They  keep  up  a  stock  of  foxes  for  hunting,  and 
all  sorts  of  game,  to  cut  up  the  farmer's  profits.  Vet  the 
farmer  was  foolish  enough  to  be  led  about  by  the  land- 
owners, like  a  brown  bear  led  by  an  Italian  through  the 
country  (cheers  and  laughter).  I  remember,  in  a  vil- 
lage near  my  own,  that  I  spoke  something  about  the 
Corn  Laws  ;  and  for  what  1  then  said  I  had  almost  to 
beg  my  life  ;  but  now  it  was  very  different;  for  since 
then  the  labourers  had  found  out  that  it  was  not  true, 
as  they  had  been  led  to  believe,  that  when  bread  was  9d. 
a  gallon  they  were  not  better  than  now  that  it  is  14d., 
even  though  the  wages  were  higher.  At  the  meeting  in 
the  council-room  the  other  day,  the  protectionists  said 
that  they  had  high  objects  in  view  ;  that  they  would  pe- 
tition the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  these  were  not  enough,  but  that  they  would  petition 
to  the  king  of  kings.  Now,  I  think  that,  however  weak 
my  speech  should  be,  in  the  cars  of  the  protectionists, 
I  could  say  nothing  weaker  than  that  (hear,  hear).  To 
think  that  a  man  could  utter  such  a  weakness  as  to  pe- 
tition the  king  of  kings  to  starve  the  poor  of  the  nation 
(hear,  hear).  Any  one  would  blush  to  think  that  a  land 
of  light  like  England  should  produce  a  mind  of  such 
heathen  darkness.  I  believe  that  Sir  R.  Peel  had  honesty 
about  him,  and  that  the  landlords  crammed  him  with 
lies,  telling  him  that  the  working  men  were  comfort- 
able (hear,  hear).  Now,  the  scale  of  living  was  to  this 
effect,  not  among  the  working  classes,  but  among — first, 
the  transported  thief,  the  convicted  thief,  the  suspected 
thief,  the  soldier,  the  able-bodied  pauper,  and  then  the 
independent  protected  labourer — or  the  poor  whiteslave 
(hear,  hear,  and  cries  of  "That's  true")  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  average  runs  to  330  ounces  of  food  per 
week  to  the  others,  while  the  protected  labourct  gets 
only  122  ounces  (cries  of  Shame).  Was  it  not  enough 
to  make  the  labourer  a  desperate  man  when  he  found 
that  he  couldn't  get  with  working  hard  in  so  good  a 
condition  as  the  man  who  was  transported.  I  remember 
on  a  Saturday  night,  about  six  weeks  ago,  not  very  far 
from  this,  hearing  a  grocer  remark  to  some  one  with 
him,  "  There  are  not  many  country  people  here  to- 
night ;  but  when  we  look  at  what  they  get,  is  it  a  won- 
der that  there  are  not  many  more  on  Saturday  nights  ?" 
In  the  parish  where  I  used  to  live,  the  clergyman  and 
his  lady  went  to  a  poor  man's  house  and  asked  him  how 
he  was  getting  on  ;  and  the  man  told  him  that  he  was 
not  well  off.  They  were  at  the  time  dining  on  two- 
penny worth  of  bacon,  and  three-quarters  of  a  gallon  of 
bread,  so  the  lady  told  them  it  was  "  delicious  "  living  ; 
and  when  they  spoke  of  distress  the  parson  told  them 
that  there  were  too  many  people  in  the  world  (shame, 
shame).  Now,  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  an  awful  insult  to 
the  face  of  God  to  say  this  ?  Can  wc  suppose  that 
God  created  more  than  he  was  able  to  provide  for 
(cheers)?  I  ask  you,  when  I  came  to  this  town,  did  I 
not,  with  my  family,  bring  my  wants  too  ?  The  man 
where  I  buy  my  bread  and  my  groceries,  knows  that  I 
have.  But  let  me  have  a  day's  work  and  fair  wages  for 
it,  and  Free  Trade,  and  we'll  spend  it  right  merrily 
(cheers). 

The  following  resolution, havingbeen  moved  and  seconded, 
was  then  carried  unanimously  : 

"That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion,  flint  any  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  grain  and  other  articles,  is  undesirable,  and  that 
wc,  therefore,  are  anxious  to  sign  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  trade  shall  be  free." 

—  JACOBS)  apparently  from  his  accent,  a  foreign  Jew,  then 
addressed  the  meeting.  I  have  been  called  here  (he  said), 
to  do  my  duty,  and  propose  a  resolution  to  you,  my  fellow- 
workmen.  The  question  is,  whether  we  are  to  have  food  to 
eat  sufficient  to  keep  up  our  strength,  or  we  should  starve  ? 
The  meeting  is  to  consider  whether  we  should  have  Free 
Trade  or  not;  whether  there  should  be  taxes  and  restrictions 
on  food,  or  whether  we  should  have  as  much  of  it  as  we 
want.  I  am  a  foreigner,  and  know  that  you  bonst  that  yours 
is  a  land  of  liberty ;  but  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  boast  that  you 
are  free.  J  am  sorry  to  say  you  are  not  free.  Every  man 
that  is  free  should  have  the  liberty  of  bis  hands  and  legs,  his 
head  and  his  body.  If  a  man's  legs  are  tied  he  is  not  free; 
and  if  you  say  that  this  is  a  free  country,  I  deny  it.  You 
can't  pay  for  your  loaf  where  you  will,  for  your  sugar  where 
you  w  ill  ;  you  must  buy  it  from  the  monopolist ;  and  if  such 
is  the  case,  I  ask  you  if  you  are  free  (hear,  bear).  But  as 
yon  have  got  the  name  of  being  free,  and  have  some  of  the 
privileges;  I  hope  that  you  will  raise  your  voices,  and  try  to 
break  down  the  monopoly  of  corn  and  other  food,  because  it 
ties  your  hands  and  legs,  and  prevents  your  liberty  (cheers). 
What  have  the  agriculturists  gained  by  protection?  II  yon 
listen  to  me  I  will  tell  you.  Agriculture,  if  it  is  so  protected, 
I  suppose  that  it  is  the  better  of  it.  Tbat  should  be  the  re- 
sult. But  if  1  oan  show  that  protection  has  been  a  curse  on 
that  and  every  other  class  of  the  people,  I  think  it  should  not 
exist.  The  faim  labourer  has  to  work  for  7s.  a  week  on  the 
average,  and  what  then  can  he  offord  to  buy  1  What  is  he 
likely  to  use?  What  food?  What  clothing,  and  what  sort  of 
bed  ?  His  cottage  is  strewed  with  gravel,  for  there  was  not 
even  a  brick  in  it.  At  least,  there  were  plenty  of  that  sort  }n 
Wiltshire.  Hisfood  was  principally  of  potatoes  (hear).  Now 
will  any  of  the  protectionists  tell  me  that  the  labourer  can't 
eat  beefsteaks  as  well  as  he  can  do.  Can't  he  eat  good 
bread?  I  think  I  could  eat  it.  If  the  labourer  has  potatoes 
and  a  little  bacon,  he  is  told  that  that  is  quite  enough.  In 
Wiltshire  bread  was  quite  a  luxury,  and  such  things  as  tea 
and  sugar  were  never  hardly  seen.  All  the  animal  (bod 
they  were  able  to  procure  there  was  the  entrails  and  heads 
of  pigs,  whose  carcases  were  sent  to  the  London  market, 
and  sometimes  to  this  town  even  (cries  of  Shame)  Now  1 
ask  you  is  that  protection?  If  you  think  me  correct  iu  this, 
then  I  call  on  you  to  speak  out  us  Englishmen,  and  to  de- 
stroy this  tyrant  of  monopoly  (cheers).  Let  us  now  see 
what  the  state  of  the  labourers  is  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. He  is  able  without  protection  to  get  an  average  of 
from  I'.'s.  to  His.  and  tils,  wages  per  week.  If  you  go  to  any 
part  of  the  manufacturing  districts  on  a  Saturday  night,  the 
working-man  will  go  to  market,  and  buy  a  leg  of  mutton,  or 
a  shoulder  of  mutton,  or  ribs  of  beef;  but  how  many  ribs  of 
beef  or  joints  of  mttttou  shall  the  farm  labourer  buy  in  tho 


year?  Now,  what,  an  appalling  thing  it.  would  be  were  Free 
Trade  to  compel  a  man  to  leave  bis  employment  of  7s.  to  get 
lOs.  wages  a-week  (laughter).  Then  the  protectionists  say, 
that  the  land  will  be  thrown  out  of  use;  but  I  deny  that. 
It  will  bring  more  corn  into  the  country,  and  not  allow 
it  to  fluctuate  as  it  at  present  does.  It  will  create  a  spirit  of 
commercial  enterprise,  and  secure  to  every  working-man  the 
full  value  of  his  labour.  Is  the  English  labourer  a  lazy  fel- 
low ?  He  wants  to  work;  but  he  wunts  to  eat,  too  (hear, 
bear).  The  protectionists  said  that  the  Country  can  grow 
sufficient  corn  ;  but  if  you  go  and  ask  a  friend  to  dinner, and 
calculate  on  so  much  for  each  person,  when  you  sit  dow  n  to 
a  leg  of  mutton,  and  there  is  nothing  left,  then  you  think 
there  is  not  enough.  If  you  then  get  of  rib  of  beef,  and 
some  of  it  remains,  you  then  believe  there  has  been  suf- 
ficient. But  when  the  platter  is  well  licked,  and  left  clean, 
then  you  think  there  has  been  a  scarcity  (loud  laughter,). 
Now,  if  this  country  grew  enough  of  corn,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  corn  from  abroad.  But  in  the  face  of  the  protec- 
tionists, every  year  thousands  of  quarters  of  foreign  corn 
were  imported  into  the  country.  Instead  of  some  of  the 
corn  in  tho  country  being  left  over,  we  were  obliged  to  buy 
every  year  from  foreigners  (cheers).  Can  the  protectionist 
lady  go  out  without  being,  from  her  shoes  to  her  bonnet, 
decked  out  with  foreign  produce  ?  Her  bonnet,  her  shawl, 
her  stockings,  her  very  petticoats,  may  be  foreign  ;  and  if  it 
is  a  shame  for  the  poor  man  to  cat  the  loaf  of  the  foreigners, 
why  should  she  wear  their  finery  (cheers)?  The  time  has 
now  come  for  you  to  stand  up  and  speak  out  for  your  rights 
(cheers).  It  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  poor  mau  to  be 
able  to  get  plenty  to  eat,  for  he  will  then  wish  to  earn  bis  food 
by  a  bard  day's  work.  I  was  in  Liverpool  ut  the  hist 
election,  and  saw  the  brown  loaf  shown  there  which  tho 
labourer  eats  abroad.  But  have  you  got  enough  of  white 
broad  to  eat?  (Cries  of  "  No,  no.")  I  am  not  standing 
here  to  wish  you  to  eat  the  black  bread  of  the  Poles  ;  but  a 
hungry  man,  who  has  not  enough  white  bread  to  eat,  if  he 
has  brown  bread  besides,  will  eat  that.  Now  I  ask  you  to 
come  forward,  as  the  times  are  coming  to  a  critical  point,  and 
pray  tbat  the  Parliament  may  repeal  these  laws.  A  resolu- 
tion to  the  following  effect  being  then  moved  and  seconded, 
was  carried  unanimously:  — 

"That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  all  restrictions  on 
the  free  importation  of  corn  is  unwise,  unjust, j  and  a 
grievance." 

G.  Gadd  was  the  next  speaker  who  addressed  tho  meet- 
ing. He  said,  I  was  in  hopes,  fellow  countrymen,  there- 
would  be  enough  said  without  me;  I  neither  court  the  smiles 
nor  frowns  of  any  man.  Some  say  that  they  have  never  been 
at  college,  but  I  have  been  at  Pinchbelly  College,  in  the  town 
of  Oppression,  on  the  side  of  Bread- tax-hill  (laughter).  We 
come  here  either  for  plenty  or  taxation.  We  are  aware  tbat 
protection  has  done  us  no  good,  and  we  are  willing  to  have 
the  Corn  Laws  abolished,  to  try  if  that  will  better  us.  Under 
the  present  laws  we  can't  get  a  bellyful  (hear,  hear).  I 
was  at  a  house  last  week,  not  six  miles  from  here,  and  1 
said,  "  Mrs.,  do  you  want  oranges  ?"  "  No,"  says  she,  "  I 
can't  get  money  to  buy  bread.  We  have  only  had  a  gallon  of 
bread  all  the  week  for  myself,  my  husband,  and  nine  chil- 
dren." "  What  have  you  lived  on  ?"  says  I.  "  On  potatoes," 
says  she.  Now  is  that  the  sort  of  protection  we  want?  No. 
We  want  to  tell  the  wrongs  we  are  suffering,  and  to  try  for 
our  rights.  The  protection  meeting  held  last  week  was 
called  on  market  day,  when  the  town  was  full  of  farmers,  but 
this  has  been  got  up  by  poor  men  in  the  open  air,  and  at 
very  short  notice,  and  that  is  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  one  at  the  Mansion-house.  If  the  working  men  are 
satisfied,  what  calls  them  out  from  their  homes  at  this  time 
of  the  night  to  stand  here  and  hear  their  wrongs  talked  of. 
The  protection  people  might  ride  about  on  slap-up  horses, 
and  have  all  the  pomp  they  wished,  but  let  the  poor  man 
have  his  rights  too,  for  why  should  we  be  starved  to  keep  up 
the  pride  of  a  few.  We  could  buy  3  ounces  of  tea,  2  ounces 
of  coffee,  8  ounces  of  sugar,  31b.  8  ounces  of  meat,  71b.  of 
flour,  7  piuts  of  ale,  1  quarter  pint  of  brandy,  and  1  ounce  of 
tobacco,  if  free  of  corn,  the  Custom  and  excise  duty  at 
2s.  4d.,  the  present  cost  being  7s.  7d.,  of  which  Os.  3^d.,  was 
a  tax  on  the  consumer  (cries  of  hear,  hear).  This  country 
pays  a  smaller  laud-tax  than  any  other  besides.  The  tax  on 
land  amounts  only  to  2,000,000/.,  while  that  on  the  people 
amounts  to  23,000,000/.  I  dare  say  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  will  hurt  the  "big  nns"  a  little.  It  will  perhaps 
hurt  the  large  farmers  ;  but  there  never  was  such  times  as 
w  hen  the  land  was  let  in  about  200  acres  ;  and  if  that  time 
came  back  again,  it  would  employ  dgreat  many  more  hands. 
The  present  large  farms  of  90  and  100  acres,  if  they  were 
cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be,  would  support  a  much  larger 
number  of  labourers.  The  land  would  not  be  allowed  to  grow 
thistles  and  weeds,  as  it  now  did,  but  would  be  made  to 
raise  corn.  At  present  the  labourer  goes  to  his  work  m  thp 
morning  with  a  little  bit  of  bread  and  cold  water,  although 
God  has  given  every  herb  that  grows  and  every  living  thing 
to  mau  for  his  use— free  and  Without  a  tax.  The  farmers 
had  been  told  that  their  lands  would  go  out  of  cultivation, 
and  that  the  higher  the  price  of  bread  the  higher  were  the 
wages.  But  let  any  man  say  if  he  has  not  been  better  off 
when  bread  was  cheaper.  I  deny  that  the  rate  of  wages  rises 
and  falls  with  the  price  of  wheat.  When  the  average  price 
of  wheat  was  44s.  (id.  a  quarter,  wages  were,  in  Wiltshire, 
from  (  s.  to  7s.  a  week;  in  Somerset,  from  7s.  to  9s. ;  and  in 
Dorset,  from  0s.  to  Os.  lid.  Now,  when  wheat  is  at  50s.  a 
quarter,  when  the  labourer  has  not  less  than  7s.  a  week, 
was  that  enough  for  any  man  to  work  on  ?  I  see  it  was 
said  at  the  protection  meeting  the  other  day,  tbat  the  la- 
bourer was  better  off  now  than  when  bread  was  cheaper  ; 
but  if  be  has  only  7s.  a^week,  out  of  which  he  pays  1/.  a-year, 
or  Is.  8d.  a  week  for  rent,  and  4s.  Od.  for  soap,  caudles,  firing, 
clothing,  &c,  that  leaves  him  only  Hd.  a-day  for  feeding 
himself,  his  wife,  and  family.  Let  us  not  only  endeavour 
to  get  the  tax  from  corn,  but  from  the  other  necessaries 
of  life, — let  us  assemble  and  agitate  for  our  rights,  and 
never  rest  till  we  have  equal  laws  and  equal  taxation 
(cheers.)  I  went  to  the  protection  meeting  the  other  day, 
and  asked  a  |great  man  there,  who  was  fond  of  proposing 
bread  rules  for  union  workhouses,  if  1  might  put  a  question, 
and  he  answered  scornfully,  "No."  He  said  the  meeting 
was  one  wdiich  should  be  attended  by  labourers,  yet  when  a 
poor  man  asks  him  a  question  he  says  that  he  has  no  right 
to  an  answer.  A  man  there  proposed  that  the  malt  tax  should 
be  done  away  with,  but  does  the  labourer  ever  buy  malt  to 
brew  his  own  beer,  Remove  the  taxes  from  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  this  country  will  prosper,  and  never  till  then 
(cheers.)  This  speaker,  concluded  by  moving  that  a  petition 
be  presented  to  Parliament  praying  for  Free  Trade. 

— Blundel  seconded  the  motion  in  a  speech  of  some 
length.  Referring  to  the  potato  disease,  he  said  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  proposes  that  you  should  take  the 
diseased  potatoes  and  wash  them,  and  "then  to  get  the  grater 
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and  scrape  them,  and  tben  to  take  it  out  of  water  and  make 
it  up  into  balls  to  place  it  in  a  room  to  dry,  and  tnke  thai  in 
the  inclement  season  of  the  year  and  boil  it  up  with  water 
and  a  little  salt,  and  after  having  breakfasted  on  this,  all  day 
to  go  hedging  and  ditching  (laughter).  I  advise  that  gentleman 
to  try  bis  own  prescription.  I  remember  we  have  an  old  saying 
that  it  is  sabbath  breaking  to  dine  without  a  pudding  on 
Christmas-day.  Now  the  labourer  thinks  to  have  bis  pud- 
ding still.  I  saw  one  of  these  not  a  mile  off  from  this.  For 
a  pudding  they  take  three  parts  of  a  quart  of  Hour  and  half  a 
gallon  of  diseased  potatoes ;  they  cook  it  up  so  as  to  repre- 
sent the  form  of  figs,  and  mix  the  Hour  and  potatoes  ;  they 
then  put  it  into  a  pudding  bag,  and  it  is  boiled.  I  saw 
this  pudding  cut  up,  and  the  remainder  of  the  dinner  was 
a  few  turnip  tops  (cries  of  "shame").  If  a  farmer  has 
four  sons  onlv,  one  can  live  on  the  farm,  and  what  is  to  be 
done  witli  the  others  ?  They  must  go  to  the  wilds  of  Ame- 
rica to  stock  a  wood  country.  But  we  say  repeal  the  Corn 
Laws  and  the  manufacturing  districts  will  be  open  to  him, 
and  all  the  sons  of  labour  will  have  a  living  ensured  to 
them  (cheers).  I  trust  that  the  day  is  not  fur  distant  when 
every  man  shall  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  none 
daring  to  make  him  afraid. 

The  motion  being  tben  put  and  carried,  the  prayer  of  the 
petition  was  read,  and  after  an  invitation  from  the  chair- 
man to  sign  it,  the  meeting  quietly  dispersed. 


East  Grinstead. — On  Thursday  evening,  the  5th  inst, 
pursuant  to  public  notice,  Mr.  Falvey  delivered  an  admi- 
rable lecture  in  favour  of  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of 
the  present  Corn  Laws.  J.  Edger,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  the  corn-room  belonging  to  Mr.  Thompson  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  statements  of  the  talented  lec- 
turer were  received  with  warm  and  repeated  cheers ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  arguments  then  adduced, 
were  eminently  effective.  A  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, embodying  the  principles  of  the  lecturer,  has  subse- 
quently been  in  course  of  signature,  and  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  many  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  have  cheerfully 
subscribed  their  names.  Oa  reviewing  the  means  adopted 
by  the  protectionists  and  the  Free  Traders,  with  regard  to 
their  several  meetings,  it  must,  we  think,  be  evident  to  all, 
how  strikingly  opposite  they  go  to  work.  On  the  one  band, 
the  "  no  surrender  "  party  invite  only  those  to  speak  who 
witness  for  protection  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  meet- 
ings of  the  League  are  open  to  all,  and  instead  of  forbidding 
those  of  the  contrary  sentiments  to  be  heard  in  their  meet- 
ings, they  solicit  inquiry,  invite  discussion,  and  fearlessly 
challenge  opposition — the  one  appears  all  privacy,  restric 
don,  and  timidity ;  the  other,  open,  liberally,  and  emphati- 
cally FREE. 

Banwell,  East  Somerset. — A  petition,  signed  by  the 
vicar  and  a  large  majority  of  the  voters  of  this  parish,  in- 
cluding respectable  landowners,  freeholders,  tenant  farmers, 
and  householders,  was  sent  off  to  Colonel  Win.  Gore  Lang- 
ton,  M.P.,  the  member  for  the  county,  on  Friday,  Feb.  1:1, 
to  be  presented  by  him  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
petitioners  stated  that  they  had  seen  wi  h  great  satisfaction 
the  new  tariff  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  were  deeply 
sensible  of  the  great  advantage  that  would  result  to  all  in- 
terests, both  agricultural  and  commercial,  in  fully  carrying 
out  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded.  It  also  men- 
tioned that  they  were  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  so  extensive  au  alteration  of  the  commercial  policy  of  a 
great  country;  and  whilst  anxious  to  have  the  measure  extended 
to  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  humbly  peti- 
tioning the  house  to  grant  the  object  of  their  petition,  they  did 
so  not  from  any  desire  to  throw  additional  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  to  thwart  the  measure  he  had  bri.ught 
forward,  but  from  a  sincere  belief  that  any  delay  in  the 
repeal  of  those  laws  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of 
agriculture,  in  the  success  of  which  the  petitioners  were 
deeply  interested.  The  petition  concluded  by  praying  for  a 
total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 


Election  Prospects  in  Lancashire. — We  have  cor- 
rected the  following  paragraph  from  one  that  appeared  in  the 
Liverpool  Times  of  Tuesday  last: — With  regard  to  Lan- 
cashire, we  feel  convinced  that  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  would  be  a  declaration  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  in 
every  constituency  in  the  country.  At  the  present  time,  pro- 
fessed Free  Traders  are  returned  by  Manchester  (2),  Oldham 
(2),  Stockport  (2),  Preston  (2),  Bolton  (2),  Ashton  (1), 
Rochdale  (1),  and  Wigan  (1).  Of  the  Lancashire  Conserva- 
tive members,  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  Mr.  Wilson  Patten, 
and  Mr.  Cardwell,  member  for  Clitheroe,  are  known  to  be 
favourable  to  Free  Trade  ;  and  Lord  Sandon,  and  Mr  Greene, 
of  Lancaster,  ( the  chairman  of  committees )  are  understood  to 
be  so.  Amongst  those  who  are  still  doubtful,  are  one  county 
member  for  South  Lancashire,  one  for  North  Lancashire,  one 
for  Liverpool,  one  for  Warrington,  one  for  Lancaster,  one 
for  Wigan,  and  two  for  Blackburn.  Several  of  these  gentle- 
men will  most  probably  vote  with  Sir  Robert  Peel;  and,  of 
those  who  do  not,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  single  one 
Will  be  re-elected.  South  Lancashire  is  well  known  to  be 
sure  for  two  Free  Traders ;  North  Lancashire  is  less  so,  but 
the  probabiliy  is  that  Free  Traders  and  moderative  conserva 
tives  will  easily  secure  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Wilson  Patten. 
How  his  juvenile  colleague,  Mr.  Talbot  Clifton,  will  act,  no 
one  pretends  to  know;  but  his  wisest  course  will  be  to  go 
with  the  Government,  for  his  hold  on  the  division  is  very 
slight,  and  would  not  outlive  a  serious  contest.  We  consider 
the  return  of  two  Free  Traders  certain  at  Liverpool.  At 
Warrington,  the  old  Conservative  party,  once  so  strong,  is 
much  divided,  a  large  section  being  furious  against  Mr.  Ire- 
land Blacltburne  for  his  Maynooth  vote.  From  this  cause, 
he  will  be  beaten,  if  he  should  stand  on  the  monopolist  in- 
terest, though  he  would  have  fair  chance  as  a  Free  Trader, 
and  be  sure  of  bis  election  if  no  one  else  was  brought  out  of 
that  interest.  Mr.  Marton's  position,  at  Lancaster,  is  much 
the  same  as  Mr.  Ireland  Blackbitrne's  at  Warrington.  He 
has  very  little  chance  of  being  elected  on  the  interest  that 
has  returned  him,  but  might  come  in  handsomely  as  a  con- 
vert. Both  the  Conservative  members  at  Blackburn  are  con- 
nected with  trade,  and  will  most  likely  vote  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  which  case  their  seats  are  secure.  So  that  there 
only  remains  that  strange  incomprehensible  place,  Wigan,  of 
which  we  feel  any  doubt.  At  present  the  Free  Traders  return 
one  member  and  the  Earl  of  Balcarras  the  other.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  the  monopolists  may  continue  to  return  one 
member,  if  the  Lindsays — who,  however,  have  a  great  respect 
for  the  powers  that  be— should  think  it  prudent  to  go  into 
dead  Opposition  to  what  their  countryman,  Sir  Pertinax, 
would  have  called  "  the  great  mon." — Preston  Chronicle. 

The  salmon  fishing  on  the  Tay  commenced  on  Monday 
week,  and,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  gives  promise  of  a  much 
better  season  than  that  of  last  year, 
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SUGAR  DUTIES. 
As  there  exists  a  strong  probability  that  the  differential 
portion  of  the  duty  on  sugars  will,  with  all  others  of  a  like 
evil  character,  be  speedily  swept  away,  it  is  only  charitable 
to  suggest  how  this  great  alteration  can  be  effected  in  the 
best  manner — that  is,  with  justice  to  the  West  India  proprie- 
tors, the  sugar  consumers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
safety  of  the  revenue.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  to  those 
who  frequent  the  sugar  market,  that  the  bulk  of  the  quantity 
imported  from  the  West  Indies  is  much  inferior  to  the  various 
kinds  which  are  produced  in  other  quarters  of  the  world, 
being  the  result  of  their  long-enjoyed  monopoly  ;  in  fact,  the 
British  West  Indies  possess  the  unenviable  fame  of  producing, 
with  the  exception  of  Peru,  sugars  of  the  lowest  description 
made.  This  is  not  attributable  to  climate  or  soil,  because 
the  French  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  have  ex- 
actly the  same,  and  the  sugar  produced  in  those  islands  is 
comparatively  of  good  quality;  it  is,  therefore,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  those  articles  that  our  colonists  fail.  One  uniform 
rate  of  duty  has  hitherto  been  imposed  on  all  British  Musco- 
vado sugar — of  late  that  rate  has  been  1  Is.  per  cwt. ;  this 
arrangement  has  operated  unfairly  on  some  of  the  producers, 
while  it  has  been  profitable  to  others  ;  for  example,  the  sugars 
manufactured  in  Jamaica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Barbadoes,  have 
all  along  been  very  superior  to  those  sent  to  Europe  from 
the  other  West  India  colonies ;  the  amount  of  duty  ought, 
consequently,  to  be  apportioned  to  the  worth  of  the  sugar. 
During  the  many  ages  the  West  India  colonists  were  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  pernicious  monopoly  no  person  cared  to 
draw  public  attention  to  these  inequalities — it  was  univer- 
sally considered  to  be  a  black  job  altogether,  and  the 
West  Indians  were  classed  as  one  favoured  body  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  hut  now  that  they  are  about  to  lose  the  protec 
tion  of  their  monopoly,  and  to  compete  with  all  other  pro- 
ducers of  sugar,  the  affair  assumes  another  aspect,  and  a 
distinction  ought  to  he  made  in  fairness  amongst  them  in 
imposing  the  duty,  which,  it  has  before  been  stated,  is  14s. 
per  cwt.  on  good  and  bad  Muscovado.  Now,  what  is  Mus- 
covado ?  Can  any  person  define  the  term  beyond  telling 
us  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  sugar,  treacle,  and  dirt  ?  But  in 
what  exact  proportions  these  .  re  the  one  to  the  other  no  one 
can  pretend  to  say,  unless  the  sugar  be  analysed,  and  then 
that  process  will  only  indicate  the  one  sort  tested,  all  the 
other  kinds  may  contain  very  various  proportions.  A  sugar 
refiner  buys,  in  his  estimation,  the  Muscovado  sugar  which 
has  the  least  quantity  of  treacle  and  dirt ;  but  even  he,  used 
as  he  is  to  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the  article,  is  fre- 
quently deceived:  it  follows,  then,  that  the  most  honest 
method  of  assessing  the  duty  would  be  to  tax  all  sugars  at 
■>0  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  closely  approximates  to  the 
present  rate,  letting  the  purchasers  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
want  of  judgment ;  but  then  comes  the  question,  how  is  an 
ad  valorem  duty  to  be  carried  into  effect  without  subjecting 
the  revenue  to  considerable  risk  ?  It  is  true  there  may  be  a 
juggle  between  seller  and  buyer  to  the  injury  of  the  revenue 
if  the  sale  be  effected  by  private  contract ;  but  if  all  sugars 
are  sold  at  public  auction  that  chance  ceases,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  two  or  three  hundred  buyers  would 
combine  to  defraud.  The  Government  should,  therefore, 
insist  that  all  sugars  should  be  sold  at  auction;  neither 
would  this  mode  be  anything  new  to  the  practice  of  the  mar- 
kets, for  many  sales  are  made  in  such  a  manner  already ; 
for  instance,  nearly  all  the  Barbadoes  sugars  are  so 
sold,  a  large  proportion  of  the  sugars  from  St.  Lucia, 
the  Mauritius,  the  East  Indies,  and  from  foreign 
settlements,  we  in  a  like  way  put  up  to  public  com- 
petition ;  in  fact,  the  sale  of  sugar  by  auction 
is  the  general  rule — the  private  sale  the  exception.  As  the 
trouble  of  apportioning  the  duty  to  be  paid  would  occasion 
some  expense  at  the  Custom-house,  that  expense  might  be 
defrayed  by  a  small  stamp  on  the  original  catalogue — the 
one  on  which  the  selling  broker  marks  down  the  prices  which 
the  various  lots  fetch  is  meant  ;  this,  after  the  sale  has 
closed,  might  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the  Customs 
for  the  officers'  guidance,  and  then  retnrned  to  the  broker. 
Under  such  a  system  no  fraud  could  occur,  through  a  collu- 
sion between  buyers  and  sellers  ;  moreover,  a  public  sale  at 
the  ex-duty  price  would  benefit  the  producers,  inasmuch  as 
they  would  have  to  pay  commission  on  the  value  of  the 
sugar  only,  instead  of  paying  them,  as  they  now  do,  on  the 
duty-paid  price.  The  difference  will  actually  be  a  profit  to 
them,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  their  being  encumbered 
with  the  payment  of  the  duty  which  would  be  desirable  in 
more  ways  than  one.  As  the  affair  is  at  present  managed, 
should  the  purchaser  fail,  the  producer  not  only  becomes  a 
creditor  for  the  value  of  bis  sugar,  but  for  the  amount  of  the 
duty  also  ;  besides  the  very  first  transaction  on  bis  account 
establishes  a  debt  to  his  consignee,  on  which  he  is  charged 
S  per  cent,  interest,  in  some  cases  more.  It  would  not  be  in 
character  with  the  purport  of  this  letter  to  expatiate  either 
on  the  proneness  of  mankind  to  increase  their  debts  when 
the  ice  is  broken,  and  the  reluctance  of  contracting  debts  is 
once  overcome;  or  whether  it  is  fair  to  a  class  of  persons, 
who  are,  or  should  be,  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  so  to 
enthral  them.  This,  however,  is  undeniable  that  many 
West  Indians  have  been  ruined  by  the  iniquity  of  the  system 
forced  upon  them  by  the  regulations  of  the  market,  and  they 
ought  to  bail  with  gladness  an  alteration  by  which  they  may- 
be relieved. — B.S.R. — Correspondent  of  the  Sun. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS  OF 
DORSET. 

Sir, — I  am  a  Dorsetshire  labourer;  at  the  farm  I  work  at, 
the  wages  paid  to  able-bodied  single  men  is  from  Os.  to  (is. 
per  week,  and  to  married  men  8s.  per  week,  many  of  them 
with  families  of  seven  or  eight  children.  In  the  fear  of  losing 
this  great  boon  we  have  twice  signed  petitions  to  Parliament 
for  protection.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  tell  you  the  real  truth — we 
were  obliged  to  6ign  it,  entirely,  as  we  consider,  against  our 
own  interest,  but  we  are  all  under  one  man ;  if  we  offend  him, 
he  has  it  in  his  power  almost  to  starve  us  to  death,  or  shut 
us  up  in  a  union.  We  had  a  poor  neighbour  turned  into  the 
workhouse  the  other  day  for  marrying  a  woman  the  'squire 
did  not  approve  of;  the 'squire  threatened  him,  before  he 
married,  that  if  he  married  the  woman,  he  would  put  him 
into  the  union  (as  the  woman  did  not  belong  to  this  parish) ; 
and  there  they  are  now.  I  believe  there  is  not  an  honest  heart 
in  the  neighbourhood  but  burns  with  indignation,  that  one 
man  should  have  the  will  and  the  power  thus  to  crush  his  fel- 
low man.  I  have  stated  the  highest  wages  here  is  8s.  per  week; 
out  of  which  he  has  to  pay  from  ."!/.  to  41.  a  year  house-rent, 
and  we  all  pay  about  12s.  u-year  to  a  benefit  society  to  have 
Os,  a- week  out  when  we  are  ill  ( it  is  a  foul  aspersion  to  say  we 
are  improvident) ;  this  will  not  leave  the  8s.  man  more  than 
(Is.  or  (is.  (id.  per  week  to  live  on,  if  we  get  idl  our  money  : 
but  we  don't  get  it  till ;  if  we  lose  a  half-day,  or  two  or  three 
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days  a-week,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  in  bad  weather,  it 
is  always  kept  back  ;  Christmas-day  is  always  kept  back. 
Our  cottages  do  not  stand  hard  by  the  castle  ;  our  great  man 
lives  seven  miles  off;  we  have  no  one  here  to  speak  to  ;  we 
have  two  noble  mansions — I  wish  I  could  add  with  noble 
families  in  them,  to  watch  over  our  rights  and  wrongs  ;  but 
for  the  last  :!0  years  one  has  been  turned  into  huntin 
stables,  and  the  other  a  granary.    But  to  return  to  figures 
You  will  perhaps  say,  "How  do  you  live  on  your  (js.  pe 
week?''    Sir,  we  don't  live,  we  only  exist,  and  to  us  po 
tatoes  (not  bread)  is  the  staff  of  life.   We  generally  gc 
about  14  lug  of  potato-ground,  at  (id.  per  lug;  this  laud  i 
generally  in  such  a  state  that  before  we  can  even  manure  i 
we  must  break  up  our  fallow  ground ;  we  are  glad  to  have  it, 
nevertheless.    The  next  grievance  I  have  to  complain  of  ' 
the  want  of  house-room.    There  has  been  but  one  cotlag 
built  in  this  village  for  the  last  30  years,  the  'squire's  opinio 
being,  if  there  is  no  house-room  the  poor  cannot  marry,  an 
he  is  determined  to  put  poor  marriages  down.    The  result  i 
we  have  numbers  of  illegitimate  children — young  men  au 
women  living  together  like  dogs,  whilst  others  are  driven 
perhaps,  to  become  burdens  on  other  parishes  on  which  they 
have  no  just  claim.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  give  you  a  slight  sketch 
of  how  the  money  saved  by  all  this  trickery  is  spent.  The 
'squire  has  in  this  place  six  farms,  which  he  keeps  in  his  own 
hands,  and  are  mauaged  by  a  bailiff;  I  believe  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes  he  has  many  other  farms  managed  in  the 
same  way.    He  has,  of  course  a  splendid  mansion,  &c, 
where  he  resides,  a  hunting-box  at  ,  three  or  four  estab- 
lishments of  gamekeepers,  nearly  200  foxhounds  (which  live 
principally  on  barley  and  wheat),  with  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  huntsmen,  whippers-iu,  grooms,  hunters,  &c.  These 
poor  farmers  may  well  talk  of  the  burdens  on  the  land.  I 
know  that  thousands  in  this  neighbourhood  would  be  glad  to 
petition  Parliament  for  a  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  but  their  mouths  are  sealeti.    Tyranny  and  op- 
pression, armed  with  starvation  and  union  imprisonment,  are 
formidable  to  the  poor  and  needy. — A  Dorset  Labourer  to 
the  Editor  of  the  'rimes. 


The  Coffee  and  the  Sugar  Duties. — The  reduc- 
tion of  8s.  Cd.  per  cwt.  on  free-labour  sugar,  which  is 
now  proposed,  is  too  small  to  affect  the  retail  price,  and 
therefore  cannot  confer  any  benefit  on  the  labouring  and 
poorer  classes;  and  as  the  exclusion  of  slave  labour  sugar  is 
still  to  continue,  we  cannot  discover  whence  any  additional 
supply  is  to  come :  so  that  the  importing  merchant  will,  con- 
sequently, not  be  exposed  to  any  additional  competition,  and 
will  have  no  inducement  to  lower  his  price,  but  will  reap  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  contemplated  reduction  of  duty,  With 
regard  to  coffee,  the  existing  laws  do  not  discriminate  between 
free  and  slave  labour.  All  foreign  coffee  pays  a  duty  of  six- 
pence per  pound,  and  all  colonial  coffee  a  duty  of  fourpence 
per  pound,  with  five  per  cent,  additional  on  each.  Now  the 
average  value  of  coffee  without  duty,  is  about  threepence 
halfpenny  per  pound  ;  so  that  colonial  coffee,  which  is  more 
valuable  than  foreign,  pays  a  duty  of  about  70,  and  foreign 
coffee  a  duty  of  about  170  per  cenf.  on  the  value  without 
duty  ;  which  every  disinterested  person  will  at  once  acknow- 
ledge to  be  an  extravagant,  unwise,  and  cruel  impost  upon 
au  article  which  is,  and,  if  fairly  dealt  with,  would  be  vastly 
more,  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  comfort,  and  even 
to  the  morals  of  the  industrious  and  needy  classes  of  the 
community  It  appears  to  us  to  be  perfectly  manifest,  that 
the  operation  of  the  existing  laws  is  highly  injurious  to  the 
people,  and,  by  lessening  the  consumption,  equally  so  to  the 
revenue.  We  are  unwilling  to  attribute  motives  to  any  one, 
but  if  those  laws  be  not  speedily  altered,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  persuade  men  that  they  are  not  maintained  to  serve  par- 
ticular interests ;  and  suspicion  already  attaches  to  the  pre- 
sent Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  whose  family  is  known  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  production  of  East  India  sugar  and 
of  Ceylon  coffee. — Liverpool  Journal. 

Crayford. — Chiefly  by  the  enterprise,  judgment,  and 
taste  of  a  cotton  printer,  who  bus  overcome  all  those  diffi- 
culties presented  to  the  manufacture  of  goods,  under  which 
his  metropolitan  neighbours  have  sunk,  the  little  town  of 
Crayford  maintains  a  flourishing  position.  Mr.  Swaislaud 
distributes  in  wages  upwards  of  20,000/.  per  annum  in  the 
town ;  a  sum  which  the  payments  of  the  farmers  of  probably 
half  the  county  of  Kent  will  scarcely  equal.  An  intelligent, 
well  paid  manufacturing  population  had  upwards  of  six 
years  ago  established  an  Anti-Corn  Law  Associatton  in  the 
town,  and  on  Monday  evening  was  held  their  soiree,  in 
the  Commercial  School  Rooms.  A  well-dressed  and  most 
orderly  assembly  of  all  ranks,  and  of  whom  one  half  con- 
sisted of  ladies,  did  honour  to  the  Free  Trade  festival,  and  a 
working  man  was  unanimously  selected  to  fill  the  chair.  The 
duties  of  the  office  was  discharged  with  much  judgment,  pro- 
priety, and  good  taste,  and  Messrs.  Rattray  and  Hill,  also 
operative  manufacturers,  made  excellent  speeches.  The 
meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Messrs.  Hart.,  editor  of  the 
Gravesend  paper ;  A.  L.  Saul,  and  Sidney  Smith.  It  was 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  observe  that  Mr.  Swaislaud,  the 
local  "  Captain  of  Industry,"  was  present  as  the  guest 
of  his  own  workmen,  and  that  while  the  most  cor- 
dial feeling  was  manifested  betwixt  employers  and  em- 
ployed as  fellow  workers  in  the  cause  of  commercial 
freedom  and  mutual  interest,  there  was  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  either  assumption  on  the  one  side,  or  syco- 
phancy on  the  other.  The  speeches  of  the  working  men 
were  of  the  boldest  and  most  independent  character,  yet 
marked  by  much  good  sense,  propriety  of  diction,  aud  intel- 
ligence. We  can  scarcely  imagine  to  ourselves  a  prouder 
position  for  a  citizen  to  occupy,  thau  to  be  able  to  look  around 
him  and  to  see  hundreds  of  families  happy,  independent,  in- 
telligent, and  virtuous,  well  dressed,  well  clothed,  good  sub- 
jects, aud  good  citizens  engaged  in  innocent  enjoyment,  and 
to  say  to  his  own  heart  "this  is  my  contribution  to  my 
country's  greatness."  The  company  broke  up  at  eleven 
o'clock,  after  the  enjoyment  of  an  instructive  and  amusing 
evening. 

Veteran  Free  Trader. — An  old  man,  in  the  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  village  of  Leyland,  was  soli- 
cited, a  few  days  ago,  by  a  person  carrying  about  a  protec- 
tion petition,  for  his  signature,  when  lie  replied  by  saying, 
— "  Are  ye  freetened  on  me  eightin  too  inich  ?" — Preston 
Chronicle. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 

All  Subscribers  of£l  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fond 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  tlus  publi- 
cation Jbr  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  tlie  receipt  oftlveir 
subscription.     .  »  ..  •••  ••—,,-<  •  •  

Subscribers  of  half-a-eroivn,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  llieir  names 
and  addresses  to  tlie  offices  o/,The  League,  Newalls- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or.  67,  EleeirSireeU,.London.   

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  4he  transmission  of. 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  .wishing-  to  fonvard  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance'  of  transmitting  tJieir 
copies  o/The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  t»  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers}  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indi*  ertnt  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. ' 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickijj,  Secretary. 

'  !  i — :  — — - — I  — : — _  .  .  . . — h — —  

THE  FLAW  IN  THE  BILL. 

If  there  is  force  in  plain  truth  plainly  stated,  in 
a  strong  argument  strongly  put,  in  convictions  of' 
present  necessity  and  permanent  policy,  wlrich  were 
irresistibly  strong  four  months  ago,  and  winch 
every  hour's  subsequent  experience  has  overwhelm- 
ingly confirmed,  Sir  Robert  Peel  must  and  will  re- 
linquish the  miserable  device — we  do  not  call  it  his, 
for  it  is  not  his — of  the  three  years'  sliding  scale. 
We  cannot  believe  in  the  possibility  of  this  part  of 
the  ministerial  measure  finally  making  its  way  to 
the  statute  book. 

He  will  give  it  up.  Even  if  he  had  not  told  us 
as  much,  we  should  know,  without  his  telling,  that 
he  is  but  "  waiting  for  an  excuse  "  to  have^  done 
with  it.  It  has  become  plainer  and  plainer,  night 
after  night,  as  the  debate  has  proceeded,  that  he 
knows  and  feels  the  thing  to  be  wrong:  Not  a  rea- 
son—not a  pretence  of  a  reason,  nor  apology  for  a 
reason— has  been  pleaded  for  it.  All  the  reasons 
are  against  it.  The  whole  of  the  ministerial  argu- 
ment is  an  argument  against  the  ministerial  mea- 
sure as  it  now  stands.'  The  ministerial  case  is  de- 
cisively complete  and  strong  at  all  other  points — 
panoplied  all  over  with  facts  and  principies  ;— but 
it  is  ridiculously  weak  here ;  and  they  know  it. 
In  the  admirably  conclusive  and  vigorous  defences 
of  Free  Trade  principles  and  measures  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Government  speakers  during  the 
past  three  weeks,  the  new  sliding  scale  is  left  out 
by  everybody's  desire. 

They  talk  much— and  not  too  much-r-of  the 
"  emergency."  They  urge,  with  all  .possible  earnest- 
ness and  solemnity,,  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
this  emergency.  But  they  do  not  provide  for  it. 
If  "  emergency "  means  anything,  it  means  open 
ports;  and  the  ports  are  not  to  be  open  now,  but 
three  years  hence,  when  the  emergency  will,  it  is1  to 
be  hoped,  belong  to  history.  They  proclaim  a 
famine— and  they  recommend  a  law  for  keeping 
out  of  the  country  certain  supplies  of  food  that 
would  else  come  in.  1  They  quote  the  precedents  of 
of  former  famines,  met,  by 'Prime  Ministers  and 
Parliaments,  with  Open  ports— and  they' do  hot  fol- 
low the  precedents.  They  close  the  ports  against 
so  much  of  our  possible  available '  supplies  of  food, 
as  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  tax  and  leave  a'  profit  to 
the  importer.  "Openpofts  in  1849  are  their  remedy 
for  famine  in  1840.  To  believe  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  really  approves  of  this  extraordinary  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  believe  him  demented.  Four 
months  ago  he  knew  better,  and  he  has  not  un- 
learned bis  knowledge  Siacc  then,    On  tha$  first 


day  of  November  to  which,  of  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  he  will  ever  look  back  with  the  most  "  pride 
and  satisfaction,"  he  judged  it  "  necessary"  to  open 
•  the-  ports  to  the  admission  of  human  food.  On 
Monday  week,  he  was  of  opinion  that  "  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  tlie  adoption  of  this  measure  on  the 
first  of  November,  is  now,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
February,  .only  increased;"  and  since  the  six- 
teenth of  February,  it  has  gone  on  increasing  again. 
We  are  very  sure  it  is  not  Sir  Robert  Peel's  opinion, 
that  the  larger  necessity  should  be  met  with  a 
smaller  remedial  measure. 

Never  was  a  thing  more  preposterously  and  glar- 
ingly incongruous  with  the  wants,  necessities,  fears, 
and  convictions,  of  the  time,  than  is  the  proposal  of 
a  little  food-tax  now.  If  .the  three  years'  sliding 
scale  means  anything,, .  it  means  that  from  now  to 
the  first  of  February,  1840,  the  British  people  will 
be  in  danger  of  having  too  much  to  eat.  The  dan- 
ger, to  be  sure,  is  only  of  a  little  too  much  ;  and 
accordingly,  the  precautionary  tax  is  little  likewise. 
If  we  can  but  succeed  in  keeping  out  so  much  com 
as  will  not  bear  a  four-shilling  or  ten-6hilling  tax, 
we  shall  be  all  right.  Now,  we  need  not  argue 
that  this  is  a  monstrously  'absurd  fear.  The  minis- 
ters themselves  tell  us  that  it  is  monstrously  absurd. 
The  ministers  themselves  tell  us,  that  the  danger  is 
all  the  other  way— not  of  a  little  too  much,  but  of 
very  much  too  little.  "Honourable  gentlemen," 
says  Sir  George  Clerk,  "  instead  of  indulging  in  any 
apprehension  that  our  home-market  will  be  inun- 
dated with  foreign  corn,  ought  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  consideration  of  this  question,  wliether,  if  our 
population  continues  to  progress  at  the  ratio  in  which 
it  had  of  late  years  been  advancing,  we  shall  be  ena- 
bled, even  though  the  resources  of  Russia  and  some 
other  countries  should  be  developed  to  the  very  ut- 
most, to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  corn  for  our 
own  people'.'  Well,  then  ;  why  do  they  not  "apply 
their  minds  to  the  consideration"  of  this  question  ? 
And  why  do  they  keep  up  a  make-believe  of  apply- 
ing their  mind3  to  the  consideration  of  the  flatly 
contrary  question — how  to  keep  off  the  chimerical 
and  impossible  inundation  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  still  stronger 
on  this  point,  and  reinforces  the  general  argument 
with  some  most  alarmingly  suggestive  hints,  as  to 
the  probable  condition  of  the  potato-eating  millions 
during  those  very  three  years  for  which  we  are  now 
about  to  legislate  against  plethora : — 

"  He  had  aeen  accounts  on  this  subject  from  North  Ame- 
rica, where  the  disease  in  potatoes  had  prevailed  for  three 
consecutive  years.  It  Was  observed  that  in  the  first  year  the 
disease  prevailed  to  a  comparatively  slight,  dcqree,  in  the 
second  year  it  appeared  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  and  in 
the  present  year  the  disease  prevailed  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  it  had  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  -  The  extent  and  conti- 
, puajice  of  this  disease  for  a  series  of  years  might  happen  in 
this  country  as  elsewhere ;  it  was  only  safe  then  to  provide 
beforehand  for  the  emergency,  in  case  this  disease  shoidd  con- 
tinueinthis  country and  Ireland,asinAmerica,  for  a  series  of 
years.  But  this  disease  obtained  not  merely  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  America,  but  it  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent,  and  if  it  there  continued,  the  demand 
for  corn  in  those  countries  would  necessarily  increase,  and 
we  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  that  article  from 
these  quarters  for  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  in- 
stead of  having  an  inundation  of  corn,  as  many  lioiwur- 
able  gentlemen  had  supposed.  He  would  ask,  had  honour- 
Able  gentlemen  looked  at  the  altered  state  of  thiugs  which 
had  arisen  from  the  increase  of  our  population  ?  The  addi- 
tion made  to  the  number  of  the  population  of  this  country 
every  year  was  such  as  would  require  from  100,000  to 
300,000  acres  to  be  taken  into  cultivation  for  wheat  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  increased  population.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  you  must  be  able  to  add  almost  an  additional  county 
under  cultivation  every  year.  Did  not  such  circumstances 
make  it  incumbent  on  them  to  make  provision  in  time  ?" 

And  yet  it  is  proposed  to  make  provision  against 
a  diametrically  opposite  and  intrinsically  impossible 
emergency ! 

We  beg  the  most  serious  attention  of  all  persons 
who  are  inclined  to  blink  at  the  faults  of  the  Minis- 
terial scheme,  for  the  sake  of  its  vast  and  undeniable 
excellencies,  to  the  truly  tremendous  prospect  here 
held,  up  before  the  COUfttry.   It  is  apt  only  tbis 


year's  certain  wants,  but  the  probable  wants  of 
futuro  years,  that  we  have  to  provide  for.  If  we  are 
to  judge  from  analogy,  we  have  not  yet  seen  the 
worst  of  the  potato  rot.  It  may  come  again — it 
almost  certainly  will  come  again — probably  in  a 
"  more  aggravated  form  ;" — i.  e.,  if  the  potatoes 
should  be  in  existence  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
render  the  menaced  aggravation  a  physical  possi- 
bility ;  for,  even  this  is  dubious.  It  is  far  from 
certain  that  potatoes  enough  will  be  saved  out  of  the 
existing  stock  to  serve  as  seed  of  next  year's  crop. 
The  Government  are,  it  seems,  most  anxious  on 
this  point,  and  are  contemplating  special  arrange- 
ments for  the  express  purpose  of  reserving  from 
present  consumption  an  adequate  store  of  seed 
potatoes.  Sir  George  Clerk  even  goes  to  the  length 
of  saying,  that  "  it  tvill  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potatoes  for  the  seed  re- 
quired in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,"  So  that  what 
we  have  to  prepare  ourselves  for,  is  not  merely  the 
certainty  of  a  potato  famine  during  several  months 
of  the  present  year,  but  a  certain  deficiency 
— and,  perhaps,  an  utter  failure— of  the  potato 
crop  of  next  year,  and  the  year  after  that.  We 
have  not  merely  to  tide  over  a  temporary  difficulty 
with  temporary  expedients,  but  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  radical  and  permanent  change  in  the 
diet  of  four  millions  of  people.  For  so  gigantic  a 
task  we  shall  need  the  very  uttermost  of  our  strength 
and  resources.  It  is  no  time  to  be  higgling  with 
the  landlords  for  shillings.  So  stupendous  a  de- 
mand calls  for  an  unlimited  supply.  We  can  stand 
"  inundation"  to  any  amount.  We  want  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  we  can  by  any  possibility  get. 
The  agriculture  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
and  Australia,  together,  cannot  over-do  and  sur- 
feit us. 

We  do  not  believe  that  these  truly  awful  con- 
siderations, to  winch  Cabinet  Ministers  themselves 
teach  us  to  attach  so  grave  and  tremendous  an  im- 
portance, can  be  urged  in  vain  on  the  Government 
and  the  legislature.  Sir  R.  Peel  will  not — he  has 
told  us  that  he  will  not — obstinately  insist  on  again 
charging  himself  with  any  portion  of  a  responsibi- 
lity which  he  has  already  felt  to  be  perfectly  un- 
bearable. He  will  not  forfeit  his  right  to  look  back 
on  the  first  of  November  with  "  pride  and  satis- 
faction," by  falsifying  now  the  counsels  which 
he  gave  then.  He  cannot  be  immutably  resolved 
on  tarnishing  his  name  and  fame  in  the  hopeless 
attempt  to  conciliate,  the  sordid  imbeciles  who. 
are  afraid  of  a  famished  people  obtaining,  from 
the  world's  poverty-stricken  granaries,  too  much 
to  eat.  Everything  invites  and  urges  him  to 
do  his  great  work  in  a  great  spirit.  He 
has,  in  truth,  no  alternative.  The  protectionists 
have  left  him  none.  He  must  put  out  all  his* 
strength.  They  talk  of  "  appealing  to  the  people.' 
There  is  only  one  quite  effectual  way  of  meeting 
tins.  The  Premier,  too,  must  "  appeal  to  the 
people" — by  offering  to  popular  acceptance  a  mea- 
sure so  thoroughly  true  to  the  public  wants,  neces- 
sities, convictions,  and  sense  of  justice,  as  that  the 
people  will  take  charge  of  it,  and  see  it  safely 
through  Parliament.  Only  let  him  throw  himself 
unreservedly  on  the  great  principles  of  which  he  is 
now  the  vigorous  and  accomplished  advocate,  and 
on  that  support  which  the  intelligence  and  will  of 
an  educated  nation  are  ready  waiting  to  give  him 
— and  he  will  make  short  work  of  it.  He  need  not 
concern  himself  with  a  too  close  measure  of  the 
resistance,  if  he  will  but  make  sure  of  his  mo- 
mentum. 


MR.  DISRAELI'S  FIRST  LESSON  IN  FACTS 

AND  FIGURES.   

The  world  had  promised  itself  a  good  deal  of 
entertainment  from  the  speech,  of  the  heneut&Mo 
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member  for  Shrewsbury,  and  the  world  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  disappointed,  though  the  fun  was 
of  a  decidedly  different  description  from  that  which 
had  been  anticipated.  This  time  the  laugh  has 
not  been  with,  but  at  the  honourable  member  for 
Shrewsbury— which  makes  no  great  difference,  so 
far  as  the  laughers  are  concerned,  though  the  dis- 
tinction is  undoubtedly  of  some  moment  to  the  kind 
caterer  for  the  public  merriment. 

Everybody  thought,  when  Mr.  DTsraeli  rose  to 
bear  his  part  in  the  monster  debate,  that  he  was 
going  to  come  out  very  strongly  on  the  Peel  apos- 
tacy,  the  Peel  treason,  the  Peel  tergiversation,  &c, ; 
and  everybody  expected,  of  course,  a  grand  treat. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  Mr.  ©'Israeli's  forte.  He 
understands  it.  He  likes  it.  He  does  it  well — 
almost  too  well  for  those  charitable  and  Christian- 
minded  people  whose  sensibilities  revolt  at  any- 
thing like  cruelty  to  animals.  Unluckily  for  himself 
and  Ids  Parliamentary  reputation,  Mr.  Disraeli 
thought  proper,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  do 
sometliing  quite  different.  Whether  he  was  tired 
of  the  old  line,  or  thought  other  folks  might  be 
tired,  or  how  else  it  came  about,  we  know  not — but 
Mr.  DTsraeli  took  it  into  his  head  to  strike  out  a 
new  blue.  Nothing  would  serve  but  he  must "  treat 
the  question  on  its  merits  " — a  thing  for  which  he  is 
js  just  about  as  competent  as  his  own  Messrs.  Taper 
and  Tadpole.  He  must  teach  Sir  Robert  PeeJ  a 
secret  or  two  in  economics.  He  must  lecture  "  the 
school  of  Manchester,"  on  political  science.  He 
must  have  a  dash  at  facts  and  figures,  fie  must  be 
statistical,  by  way  of  proving  the  universality  of  his 
genius.  Accordingly,  after  a  good  deal  of  hard, 
heavy  reading,  the  honourable  gentleman  was  ena- 
bled to  treat  the  House  of  Commons  to  that  comical 
jumble  of  facts  turned  inside  out,  and  philosophy 
run  mad,  which  the  curious  and  patient  reader 
may  find  in  last  Saturday's  morning  papers. 

What  could  possibly  possess  Mr.  DTsraeli  to  leave 
his  own  proper  hue,  and  indulge  in  the  freak  of 
treating  a  great  public  question  on  its  merits,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say.  Never  was  temerity  more 
cruelly  chastised.  It  was  really  painful  to  see  how, 
on  Monday  night,  that  highly-respectable,  and  par- 
ticularly heavy  gentleman,  Sir  George  Clerk, 
Jook  the  coxcomb  down  —  pulled  him  regu- 
larly to  pieces  —  unravelled  the  tangle  of 
his  logic — knocked  down  his  nine-pin  "facts" — 
and,  on  the  whole,  made  minced  meat  of  the 
speaker  and  the  speech.  It  was  a  rich  example  of 
the  triumph  of  sober,  steady-going  dulness,  over 
brilliant  pertness  and  presumption.  The  dull  man 
(carried  it  hollow  over  the  bright  man.  Mr.  DTsraeli 
was  wrong  here — he  was  wrong  there — he  was 
wrong  everywhere.  He  was  quite  mistaken  about 
tea — he  was  altogether  under  a  misapprehension  as 
to  cotton — and  he  had  got  hold  of  the  wrong  figures 
with  respect  to  sillc.  He  put  the  case  quite  incor- 
rectly as  regarded  Prance,  and  was  entirely  misin- 
formed about  Turkey.  He  was  quite  out  about 
America,  and  made  a  sad  mess  of  Russian  tallow. 
His  theory  of  the  "  territorial  constitution,"  and  the 
"  preponderance  of  the  landed  interest,"  was  mildly 
protested  against  as  little  better  than  anarchical  in 
its  tendencies;  and  his  dearly-beloved  "reciprocity" 
dogma  of  the  hopelessness  of  "  fighting  hostile 
tariffs  with  free  imports  "  was  kindly  shown  to  be 
contrary  to  common  sense — for,  as  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  sagaciously  put  it,  the 
people  of  this  country  will  not  buy  things  if  they 
don't  want  them  ;  and  if  they  do  want  them,  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  as  well  that  they  should  buy  them. 
The  tiling  was  really  extremely  well  done.  .  We 
are  sure  Sir  George  Clerk  both  earned  and  received 
the  warmest  thanks  and  commendations  of  his 
Premier. 

In  future,  we  dare  say  Mr.  DTsraeli  will  take  a 
more  careful  measure  of  Ids  own  powers,  beforo 
assuming  to  treat  a  large  and  important  question 
on  its  merits.  The  mistake  may,  perhaps,  be  ac- 
counted for.  This  gentleman  has  played  so  many 
parts  in  his  time,  that  he  might,  naturally  enough, 
think  there  could.be  no  groat  harm  in  trying  Ids 
hand  at  facts  and  logic,  aud  coming  out  as  philo- 
sopher in  oixUnary  to  the  landlords.   He. -should 


have  considered',  however,  that  inconstancy  of  prin- 
ciple is  not  identical  with  versatility  of  genius,  and 
that  a  talent  for  getting  up  disagreeable  impromptus 
is  no  guarantee  for  a  man's  shining  in  political 
logic  and  arithmetic.  There  are  limits  to  every- 
thing. Mr.  DTsraeli  does  many  things  remarkably 
well — but  there  are  some  others  which,  we  take  it, 
he  cannot  do.  He  cannot  treat,  on  its  merits,  any 
question  requiring  accurate  and  comprehensive 
political  knowledge,  without  showing  himself  a 
dunce  ;  he  cannot  induce  Sir  Eobert  Peel  to  take 
him  on  as  one  of  the  regular  official  staff ;  and  he 
cannot  conceal  from  the  public  scorn  the  real 
nature  and  grounds  of  his  present  bitterness  against 
the  Minister  whom,  not  so  very  long  ago,  he  was 
ready  to  worship  as  a  sort  of  Pitt  redivivus. 


THE  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  FUND. 

The  long  and  tedious  debate  on  the  preliminary 
step  towards  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  the  protectionists  will  make  use  of 
every  possible  legislative  artifice,  not  only  to  defeat 
or  delay  the  success  of  Free  Trade  measures,  but 
that  they  will  all  also  endeavour  to  impair  the 
efficiency  of  every  law  which  they  find  themselves 
unable  to  reject  altogether.  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes 
has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  that  the 
clause  ensuring  total  repeal,  in  February,  1849, 
shall  be  omitted;  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
many  influential  persons  on  both  sides  of  the  house, 
who  give  general  support  to  the  ministerial  scheme, 
not  only  view  this  proposition  with  favour,  but  are 
making  urgent  efforts  to  recommend  it  in  private. 
The  great -struggle  isyctto  come;  at  present  the  Pro- 
tectionists, like  the  Sikhs  in  India,  have  taken 
the  offensive — they  have  crossed  their  Suflej,  and 
attacked  the  minister  in  his  camp.  Every  one 
knows  that  they  will  be  defeated  and  pursued  into 
their  own  territories,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  cam- 
paign, both  in  India  and  England,  will  be  im- 
mensely aggravated  when  our  troops  have  to  take 
up  their  position  on  a  hostile  soil.  The  strength  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  majority  decides  the  fate  of  the 
existing  Corn  Laws ;  but  the  question  then  comes, 
what  are  we  to  have  in  their  stead  ?  Shall  it  be 
total  and  immediate  repeal,  or  some  other  juggling 
scheme  of  modified  protection  ?  The  case  is  not 
without  clanger  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  The 
League  will  have  to  use  all  its  vigilance  and  all  its 
exertions  to  prevent  the  victory  ending  in  a  mo- 
dern convention  of  Cintra,  which  would  allow  the 
enemies  to  retire  with  their  plunder  intact,  and 
their  means  of  future  mischief  undiminished. 

We,  therefore,  urge  the  Free  Traders  to  redouble 
then  efforts  at  the  present  crisis.  The  greater  the 
amount  of  resources  winch  the  League  can  com- 
mand, the  less  will  be  the  peril  of  the  issue 
in  the  decisive  contest.  Battles  must  be 
fought  at  the  hustings,  wherever  a  Free  Trade 
candidate  can  be  brought  forward  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  Even  should  there  be  no  disso- 
lution, there  are  chances  of  a  more  than  an  ordinary 
number  of  vacancies  to  raise  contests  at  single 
elections.  Wigan  is  vacant  at  the  present  moment, 
Captain  Lindsay  having  with  prudent  precaution 
declined  to  meet  the  exposure  of  the  practices  at  the 
late  election,  and  abandoned  the  defence  of  his  seat. 

At  this  moment  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we 
have  to  meet  the  fight  with  allies  on  our  side,  whose 
attachment  to  the  League  and  its  principles  is  of 
very  recent  date,  and  whose  firmness  through  the 
entire  duration  of  a  protracted  campaign  must  not 
bo  cal ciliated  upon  with  sanguine  reliance.  It  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  likely  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Bengal  cavalry,  aud  to  charge  the 
Sikh  protectionists  in  their  entrenchments.  To 
meet  the  chances  of  such  a  defection,  the  League 
must  hold  large  resources  in  reserve ;  it  will  be  too 
late  to  assemble  forces  when  the  fight  is  over. 

Famine  aud  fever  in  Ireland  aro  potent  auxiliaries 
to  our  cause.  They  proclaim,  in  terms  not  to 
be  mistakeu,  the  dangers  of  delay.  But  this  very 
necessity  of  proceeding  rapidly  may  be  so  used  by 
the  protectionists  as  to  introduce  a  system  of  delusi  vb 
compromise  in  the  excitement  of  haste  and  hurry. 
When  eveiybody  is  agreed  that  somothing  should 
be  done,  it  is  to  (he  most  active  and  vigilant  that 
tHo  privilege  will  belong  of  dictating  what  that 
something  shall  bo.  Wo  have  no  fear  (hat  the 1 


popular  members  for  Ireland,  O'Connell,  Lord  Cle 
ments,  N.  A.  Fitzgerald,  &c.  wdl  propose  or  accept 
a  compromise,  even  though  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien 
should  continue  to  patronise  restrictions  on  food  in 
the  midst  of  a  starving  population.  His  appeals 
to  selfishness  will,  we  know,  be  vaiu;  but  his  name 
may  be  employed  to  gloss  over  a  plan  which  he 
is  too  prudent  to  come  over  and  defend  in  per- 
son. We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  any  im- 
portance to  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  or  his  opinions  on 
questions  of  political  economy ;  he  is  hopelessly 
ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  that  scionee ;  but 
we  are  not  without  fears  that  a  shallow  man  may 
afford  a  shallow  pretext  to  the  protectionists  for  de- 
claring that  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  goes  beyond 
the  popular  demands  and  the  present  exigencies  of 
Ireland. 

There  are  other  elements  of  danger  before  us 
and  around  us,  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
League  to  guard  against  and  to  meet.  On  our 
confederacy,  at  the  present  moment,  mainly  rest  the 
nation's  hopes  for  mamtaining  the  existing  tran- 
quillity, and  ensuring  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Were  the  League  to  withdraw  from  its 
conspicuous  vantage-ground,  the  space  would  be 
occupied  by  the  disorganised  legions  whom  want 
of  food  and  want  of  employment,  aggravated  by 
the  loss  of  hope,  would  have  lashed  into  despair. 

In  claiming  support,  in  requiring  fresh  and 
vigorous  exertions  at  the  present  crisis,  we  have 
grounds  of  appeal  stronger  than  existed  at  any 
former  period  of  our  arduous  straggle.  While  our 
prospects  are  brighter,  our  dangers  are  greater. 
The  protectionists  never  really  believed  that  their 
monopoly  was  in  danger,  until  the  present  phase  of 
the  strife  burst  upon  then  benighted  mind.  Like 
the  mute  son  of  Croesus,  they  have  acquired  the  use 
of  language  only  when  the  object  of  their  affection 
was  about  to  be  struck  down.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  their  clamour  is  utterly  senseless,  and  to 
ask  with  the  prophet,  "  What  meaneth  this  bleat- 
ing of  sheep  and  lowing  of  oxen  in  our  ears  ?"  It 
has  a  meaning  and  a  purpose.  Its  object  is  to  intro- 
duce insidious  means  of  rendering  those  measures 
inefficacious  whioh  cannot  be  directly  resisted, 
and  to  insert  injurious  clauses  at  a  time  when  men 
are  so  stunned  by  noise,  and  so  wearied  by  iteration, 
that  they  are  likely  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  get  rid 
of  the  annoyance. 

The  interests  of  the  nation  require  that  victory 
should  not  only  be  complete,  but  should  also  be 
speedy.  Trade  stands  still,  commerce  languishes, 
the  Exchange  is  silent  as  the  halls  of  Baalbec ;  and 
ships  are  idle  in  our  harbours  for  want  of  freights. 
The  protectionists  know  well  the  evils  of  this  state 
of  suspense ;  but  they  protract  it  on  the  chance  of 
something  occurring  which  they  may  turn  to  their 
own  advantage.  But  the  League  has  also  some- 
thing to  gain  during  the  interval.  The  chances 
for  immediate  repeal  increase  by  delay  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  chances  for  maintaining  protection, 
and  the  League  must  be  strengthened  to  push  those 
chances  to  a  decisive  and  a  successful  issue. 

Free  Traders  are  no  longer  in  danger  from 
much  timidity  —  our  present  peril  is  excess 
confidence — a  belief  that  the  battle  has  been  wo 
for  us  by  the  conversion  of  the  great  leader 
of  great  parties.  This  would  be  just  such 
blunder  as  Pitt  committed  in  the  revolutionary  war 
when  he  looked  for  the  overthrow  of  France  to 
coalitions  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  I 
example  proved  that  nations  cannot  safely  rely 
their  allies,  but  it  would  be  still  more  daugerou 
for  a  people  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in  politi- 
cal parties.  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. Earnestly  and  confidently  we  appeal  to  tho 
Free  Traders  throughout  the  empire  to  renew  and 
to  increaso  their  efforts.  The  precious  moments 
of  opportunity  slip  by  like  the  grains  of  sand  with 
which  Time  is  represented  as  meting  outhuman  du- 
ration; and  when  theso  have  all  fallen,  neither  for 
individuals  nor  for  nations  will  Time  "turn his 
glass  again." 

 ■ 


Extract  irom  a  Letter  from  Jerusalem,  dated 
Jax.'I.— "  We  have  reason,  indeed,  to  prnise  God — we  have 
just  had  some  rain.^vhich  brightens  our  prospects  a  little. 
Water  was  rising  every  day  in  price ;  we  have  been  paying 
for  some  time  9s.  aud  10s.  a  day  for  the  quantity  that  was 
absolutely  necessary ;  the  distress  in  the  city  has  been  fear- 
ful. Now  we  expect  that  all  prices  will  fall.  Corn  and  meat 
have  been  at  an  almost  Incredible  price." 
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THE  FREE-TRADE  MIRROR   OF   PARLIAMENT  FOR  THE 
6ESSION  OF  184G 

Sixth  Week,  ending  Saturday,  February  28. 
The  interest  of  the  debate  on  the  Corn  Laws  has 
been  thoroughly  exhausted ;  and  it  would  therefore 
be  absurd  to  notice  in  detail  the  speeches  of  indi- 
vidual members  whose  opinions  are  ouly  of  im- 
portance to  themselves  and  their  constituents.  It 
may  seem  ungracious  to  speak  with  apparent  con- 
tempt of  men  who,  in  their  private  relations,  are 
respectable  and  estimable;  but  after  the  leading 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  all  declared 
their  sentiments,  the  country  cares  very  little  about 
the  style  or  the  maimer  in  which  the  smaller  un- 
knowns utter  their  views. 

The  only  noticeable  man  who  spoke  on  Friday 
night  was  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  made  *  himself  conspi- 
cuous by  the  extent  of  his  failure.  Dropping  in- 
vective, he  tried  Ms  hand  on  commerce  ;  and  spoke 
much  clever  nonsense.  The  secret  of  liis  failure 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  believe 
what  he  says  about  protection.  In  attacking  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  he  is  in  earnest,  for  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  neglected  him,  overlooked  him,  wounded 
his  personal  feeling ;  but  were  he  not  member  for 
Shrewsbury,  he  might  have  made  a  clever  speech 
in  support  of  a  Free  Trade  policy. 

On  Monday  night  we  had  Sir  G.  Clerk,  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  on  Tuesday 
night,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Both  these 
gentlemen  made  excellent  speeches,  and  demon- 
strated most  effectually  that  people  can  express 
themselves  clearly  and  vigorously  as  soon  as  they 
get  on  the  right  track.  Sundry  insinuations  had 
been  thrown  out,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  a  reluctant 
supporter  of  the  policy  0f  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On 
Tuesday  night  he  most  completely  upset  that  idea ; 
and  made  a  speech,  which,  for  fact,  argument,  and 
force,  transcended  all  that  he  has  ever  yet  spoken 
jn  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Goulburn  is  an 
excellent  financier,  but  is  a  somewhat  prosy  orator ; 
yet  it  is  no  idle  compliment  to  say  that,  on  Tuesday 
night,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not 
merely  effective,  energetic,  and  intelligible,  but  he 
actually  threw  novelty  into  a  debate  of  which  even 
the  very  lees  have  been  expressed.  His  great  point 
was  the  effect  which  Free  Trade  would  have  on  the 
shipping  interest;  and  most  successful  was  he  in 
showing  the  fallacy  of  the  fears  which  have  been 
urged  on  this  point. 

Mr,  Ferrand  showed  himself  on  Tuesday  night ; 
and  hi3  speech,  the  earlier  portion  of  it,  at  least, 
was  a  specimen  of  happy  audacity.  He  read,  in  a 
loud  tone,  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  other  members  of  the 
Government,  when  they  used  to  advocate  the  ne. 
cessity  of  protection ;  and  certainly  the  contrast 
between  their  former  and  their  present  sentiments 
sounded  oddly  enough.  But  though  Mr.  Ferrand, 
like  everybody  else,  is  advancing  in  life,  his  mind 
stands  still.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  more  dis- 
cretion— not  the  slightest  indication,  that  he  gets 
wiser  as  he  gets  older.  In  precisely  the  same 
style  which  he  used  in  1842  he  charges  the  manu- 
facturers of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  with  cruelty, 
monstrosity,  wickedness  and  abomination;  they 
are  the  ogres  who  feed  on  the  babies  of  England, 
and  devour  the  "  witals  of  the  poor."  Mr.  Ferrand 
is  so  tremendously  intense,  tlirows  his  ball  with 
such  fury,  that  it  rebounds  and  hits  his  own  nose; 
but  he  don't  feel  it,  His  madness  has  unquestion- 
ably some  method  in  it ;  but  the  man  roars  away  in 
such  a  wild,  extravagant  manner,  that  you  feei  con- 
vinced that  he  would  ruin  the  best  and  safest  cause 
ever  intrusted  to  human  advocacy. 

Amongst  the  speakers  have  been  Mr.  Edward 
Buller,  Mr.  Liddell,  Mr.  Hurt,  and  others  ;  and  on 
Tuesday  night,  when  the  debate  was  proposed  to  be 

•  adjourned  till  Thursday,  Mr.  Miles  undertook,  in  a 
,  somewhat  gracious  and  patronising  way,  that  it 
I  should  terminate  on  Friday  night. 

I  The  debate  of  Thursday  night  was  an  exception 

,  to  the  dreary  dullness  of  the  preceding  week.  There 

1  were  several  able  speeches  delivered  on  the  Free 

'  Trade  side  of  the  question,  whilst  some  of  those  on 

I  the  protective  side  exhibited  a  little  variety  in  man- 

'  ner,  if  not  in  matter. 

•  Before  tho  debate  began,  Mr.  Roebuck  asked  how 
|  long  it  was  to  be  continued?  when  terminated? 

He  then  pointed  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ferrand, 

'  who,  on  Tuesday  night,  had  occupied  nearly  three 

;  mortal  hours  in  violent  vituperation  couched  in 


vulgar  language,  and  delivered  in  a  swaggering 
stylo  and  with  a  blustering  demeanour.  He  be- 
sought the  landed  iuterostto  uphold  the  credit  and 
character  of  the  house  in  public  estimation,  and  to 
bring  forward  something  better  in  defence  of  then- 
cause  than  "violent  hatred  in  violent  aud  vulgar 
language." 

Mr.  Ferrand  happened  not  to  be  present ;  but 
Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  took  up  his  defence,  and  expressed 
an  opinion  that  Mr.  Roebuck  was  not  quite  the 
man  to  complain  of  personalities.  Immediately 
afterwards,  three  members  rose  in  succession  to 
contradict,  on  authority,  specific  allegations  made 
by  Mr.  Ferrand,  in  his  usual  confident  and  reck- 
lessly-undaunted style.  The  first  was  Mr.  Bright, 
who  vindicated  Mr.  George  Wilson,  the  chairman 
of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  from  an  absurd 
charge  of  attempting  to  procure  a  protective  duty 
on— starch!  The  next  was  Dr.  Bowring,  who 
complained  of  the  wild  audacious  way  in  which 
Mr.  Ferrand  attacked  the  character  of  the  amiable, 
benevolent,  intelligent  Henry  Ashworth,  a  gentle- 
man held  in  universal  esteem,  and  who  is  incapable 
of  hurting  a  fly,  but  yet  who  has  been  accused,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  too,  of  "  cold-blooded 
cruelty."  Aud  lastly,  Lord  Morpeth,  on  the  ex- 
press authority  of  the  Yorkshire  operatives,  vindi- 
cated them  from  the  accusation  of  having  been 
coerced  to  sign  Free  Trade  petitions. 

Mr.  Ferrand  having  been  set  down,  the  debate 
began,  the  first  speaker  being  Mr.  Ross,  member 
for  Belfast,  who  dealt  specifically  with  the  question 
of  flax,  and  showed  the  benefit  which  Free  Trade 
would  confer  on  Ireland.  Following  him  came  Mr. 
Beckett  Denison ;  and  some  interest  was  felt  to  hear 
his  sentiments,  as  he  had  seconded  the  address,  and 
trustworthy  Mr.  Ferrand  had  affirmed,  as  if  on  his 
authority,  that  he  had  been  "tricked  "  by  Sir  Robt. 
Peel.  Mr.  Beckett  Denison  repudiated  Mr.  Ferrand, 
who  would  take  better  care  of  his  reputation  if  he 
were  more  cautious  in  his  statements.  [This  was  a 
mild  and  gentlemanly  way  of  intimating  a  decided 
opinion  that  Mr.  Ferrand  was  in  the  habit  of  in- 
dulging himself  in  the  amusement  of  "  throwing 
the  hatchet."]  Mr.  Beckett  Denison  expressed  a 
high  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  personal  integrity 
and  honour,  but  declared  himself  unable  to  follow 
him  in  his  Free  Trade  policy.  It  is  a  pity,  then, 
that  he  should  have  seconded  the  address,  even 
though  he  was  not  "  tricked  "  into  it. 

Mr.  Brotherton  made  a  very  sensible  speech, 
which  was  well  received  in  the  house  ;  and  Mr. 
Christopher  followed  in  a  somewhat  prosy  oration, 
in  which  there  was  far  more  of  sound  than  of  sense. 
He  was,  however,  gentlemanly  in  his  manner,  and 
did  not  indulge  in  invective. 

Mr.  Edward  Cardwell,  member  for  Clitheroe,  and 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  next  rose.  This  young 
gentleman  made  a  most  able  speech— cogent,  conse- 
cutive, and  logical — the  whole  of  which  was  one 
lucid  argument,  admirably  arranged,  and  delivered 
with  spirit,  temper,  and  effect.  To  answer  him  there 
rose  Mr.  Finch,  who  was  in  the  house  some  years 
ago,  but  has  just  been  returned  for  Rutland,  He 
spoke  very  fluently,  but  also  very  flippantly,  and 
with  an  air  as  if  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  specially  returned  to  take  the  "  leader- 
ship" of  the  protectionists,  and  to  rally  their  forces. 
Mr.  Finch  might  have  made  a  much  more  effective 
speech  if  he  had  been  less  anxious  to  be  "  smart," 
and  had  curtailed  his  oration  by  one-half.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  that  now-a-days,  "length" 
shoidd  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  excellence ;  orators 
are  too  frequently  not  satisfied  that  they  have  left 
an  impression,  unless  they  exhaust  their  subject, 
their  audience,  and  themselves. 

Mr.  Seymer,  one  of  the  new  members  for  Dorset- 
shire, (he  and  Mr.  Floyer  having  been  returned  in 
the  room  of  Lord  Ashley  and  Mr,  Sturt)  next  spoke, 
with  considerable  spirit  as  to  manner  ;  and  he 
showed  his  good  taste  by  not  trespassing  too  long 
on  the  attention  of  the  house.  His  object  was  to 
tell  the  Legislature  that  the  tenant  farmers  of  Dor- 
setshire, and  indeed,  of  all  England,  were  in  favour 
of  Protection. 

Mr.  Villiers  closed  the  night  with  one  of  those 
truly  elaborate  speeches,  with  which  ho  has  so  often 
urged  tho  "great  question"  throughout  the  long 
years  during  which  he  has  been  its  leading  advocate. 
Facts,  arguments,  reasons,  were  all  marshalled  in 
their  due  order ;  the  present  position  of  the  question 
was  pointed  out,  and  the  helplessness  of  the  protec- 
tionists to  govern  the  country  exposed  with  pith 
and  spirit.  Mr.  Villiers  never  shrinks  from  calling 
things  by  their  proper  names ;  he  lets  the  protec- 
tionists know  that  a  spado  is  a  spado,  and  monopol 


is  a  class  interest  and  a  public  cruelty  :  but  he  in- 
termingles it  all  with  pleasant  sarcasm,  and  enlivens 
his  gravest  facts  by  a  happy  jocularity  which  never 
detracts  from  the  dignity  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
but  only  gives  point  to  his  meaning. 

Whether  or  not  the  debate  will  terminate  on  this 
uight  (Friday)  is  still  uncertain.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell expressed  a  hope  that  it  would;  and  Mr. 
Spooner  agreed  with  him,  but  said  it  should  not 
terminate  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  delivering 
his  sentiments.  There  are  still,  apparently,  a  large 
number  of  members  anxious  to  take  part  in  the 
debate.  Should  the  division  occur  to-night,  or 
rather  on  Saturday  morning,  the  result  will  bo 
communicated  in  our  "  Postcript." 


DRAIN  OF  GOLD 

The  fear  of  "  money  going  out  of  the  country"  is  still  one 
of  the  greatest  bugbears  of  the  protectionists.  It  especially 
haunts  the  minds  of  those  one  idead  people,  like  Mr.  Hud- 
son, who  look  to  the  effects  of  "  a  lightening  of  the  market" 
upon  their  scrip.  Let  us  try,  for  the  twentieth  time,  to  refute 
this  fallacy,  with  an  argument,  if  possible,  level  to  the  capa- 
city of  even  the  member  for  Sunderland. 

Corn  imported  from  abroad  must  be  paid  for,  eivber  la 
gold,  bills,  or  manufacture  ;  and  it  is  contended  by  the  pro- 
tectionists that,  unless  paid  for  exclusively  in  manufactures, 
the  effect  of  such  importation  of  corn  will  produce  a  pressure 
on  the  money  market  prejudicial  to  our  internal  trade. 

The  direct  aud  immediate  advantage  of  a  payment  in 
manufactures  is  not  denied  by  the  friends  of  Free  Trade,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  their  argument  to  deny  that  advantage  in 
order  to  prove  that  payments  for  corn  could  not  derange  the 
money  market  under  a  regular  and  open  trade.  That  the 
money  market  has  been  deranged  under  .an  Irregular,  un- 
certain, and  fitful  trade  in  corn,  such  as  we  have  hod  under 
the  present  Corn  Laws  is  quite  natural  and  perfectly  true  ; 
because  the  uncertainty  attendant  on  them  prevents  those 
channels  of  commerce  being  opened  winch  under  a  regular 
and  certain  uade  in  corn  would  provide  a  regular  and  certain 
mode  of  payment  for  it,  without  occasioning  those  sudden 
and  unexpected  drains  on  the  money  market  which  have 
occasionally  marked  the  operation  of  the  present  law. 

To  prove  this  we  have  only  to  trace  what  will  be  the  ope- 
ration and  effect  of  a  free  importation  of  corn  on  our  own 
trade,  and  on  the  trade  of  those  countries  from  whence  we 
import  it,  and  the  mode  of  payment. 

Let  us  take  the  trade  of  one  country  as  an  example  for  the 
rest — say  Eussia.  The  first  effect  on  Russia  will  be  to  in- 
crease its  consumable  power  of  foreign  products,  such  as 
sugar,  coffee,  silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.,  for  which  orders 
will  be  sent,  not  only  to  the  countries  producing  those  ar- 
ticles, hut,  also  to  the  bonded  warehouses  of  this  country,  in 
which,  at  all  times,  a  large  stock;  of  them  is  in  store.  The 
increased  consumption  of  those  articles  in  Russia  will  in- 
crease the  prosperity,  and  consequently  the  power  of  con- 
sumption of  those  countries  by  which  they  are  produced  and 
supplied,  and  create  an  increased  demand  for  those  articles 
of  luxury  and  convenience  which  they  cannot  produce  for 
themselves,  amongst  which  British  manufactures  will  hold 
the  first  place.  The  consequence  will  be  that  large  orders 
for  British  manufactures  will  be  sent  to  this  country 
from  Brazil  and  elsewhere  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand for  them,  and  these  manufactures  will  be  paid  for 
in  bills  drawn  against  inoreased  shipments  of  produce  to 
Russia,  to  meet  the  increased  demand  consequent  on  Rnfsia 
having  found  a  regular  and  open  market  for  her  corn :  in  pay- 
ment for  which  corn  those  bills,  drawn  in  Brazil  and  else- 
where, for  British  manufactures,  will  be  remitted,  to  Russia, 
and  thus  the  acoount  will  be  settled,  witnout  the  aid  or 
medium  of  a  single  shilling  of  coin  or  bullion  being  used  in 
the  transaction,  and  without  in  ai'j  way  deranging  the  ex- 
changes. These  foreign  bills  on  Russia  will  meet  and  balance 
the  amount  of  bills  drawn  i"  Russia  or  England  for  corn ;  and 
as  the  powers  of  consumption  would  in  both  cases  regulate 
the  demand,  there  could  never  be  any  fluctuation  in  their 
relative  amount,  at  least  none  large  enough  to  produce  any 
effect  on  the  exchanges.  In  this  statement  we  leave  out  of 
account  the  bullion  and  coin  which  could  be  emitted 
from  foreign  oountries  iu  payment  for  our  manufactures  in 
increased  quantities  with  the  inorease  of  our  trade,  but 
which  would  form  an  important  additional  security. 


Free  Trade  Agitation  in  France. — We  are  glad  to 
learn  from  a  correspondent,  that  the  first  step  towards  an 
organisation  of  the  friends  of  commercial  freedom  in  France 
has  just  been  taken  at  Bordeaux,  where  a  meeting  has  been 
held  and  a  society  formed,  with  the  Mayor  at  its  head,  for 
the  purpose  of  advocating  the  removal  of  all  protective  duties. 
The  plan  of  operation  proposed  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
proposed  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  League  agitation.  A  sub- 
scription is  to  be  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
printed  publications,  and  creating  a  public  opinion  out  of 
doors,  previous  to  raising  the  question  of  Free  Trade  iu  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  M.  Bastiat,  who  has  published  a 
volume  in  France  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  League,  and 
who  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  was  present  at  Us 
meeting,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings. 
Bordeaux,  the  metropolis  and  port  of  the  wine  district,  has, 
always  been  celebrated  for  its  liberal  commercial  views.  We 
trust  the  movement  now  entered  upon  will  fee  prosecuted, 
with  spirit,  and  that  we  shall  soon  hear  of  similar  demon.* 
strations  iu  other  ports  of  France, 
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SOUTH  NOTTINGHAM  ELECTION. 
Nottingham,  Feb.  25,  22m.  past  6  i;.m. — The  last  eS 
press  from  the  polliug  booths- arrived  here  at  0  precisely, 
briuging,tbe  close., of  the  poll  at  Sutton;upQn-Tr(}nt,  thirty 
miles  distant,  and  those  of  Southwell  and  Lovydhani.  The 
'Newark.  Bingliatn,  and  East  Leake  had"  previously  itfrivfed. 
You  will  perceive  by  the  statement  subjoined  that  in  all  the 
districts  the.  poll  has  dragged  on  at  a  slow  rate,  all, the  day. 

GBOSS  KUMBEHS  FOR  BOTH  DAI'S,  AND  FINAL  CLOSE  OF 
THE  POLL 
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Requisition  to  Mr.  Villiers,  MP..,  and  W.  Brown, 
Ti6q>)  from  the  Electors  or  South  Lancashire.,— We 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  every  Free  Trade  elector  of  South 
Lancashire  to  the  requisition  now  in.  course,  of. signature  to 
the  Hou.  CP.  Villiers,  M.P.,  and  Win.  Brown,  Esq.,  of 
Liverpool,  a  printed  copy  of  which  appeals,  in  another  part  of 
our  paper.  .  We  need  ,  make  no.  appeal  to  the  electors,  of 
South  Lancashire  on  .the  subject  of  this,  requisition. ,  .  The 
eminent  sendees  of  Mi-.  Villiers  throughout  the  long  struggle 
for  commercial  freedom  have  identified  his  name  too  closely 
with  the  interests  of  that  great,  county  to  render  it.  necessary 
for  ns  to  urge  upon  the  electors  the  public  duty  of  thus  tea 
tifying  their  appreciation  of  his  character  and  claims  to  the 
^honourable  distinction  of  representing .  such  a  constituency 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mainly,  to.  .South  Lancashire 
will  ;th."i,  uatiooi.be  indebted  for  the  successful  issue  of  the 
struggle. /or. Free  Trade,.  To.  the.  Parliamentary  champion 
of  that  caust!,  through  long  years  of  tried  fidelity  aud  zealous 
self-devotion,  no  more  fitting  testimony  , could  be. made  of 
public  gratitude  to  public  men  than  the  proffered  confidence 
at  such  a  constituency.  We  trust  that  .every.  Free  Trader 
whose  name  stands  upon  the  register  ,  for.  South  Lancashire 
•will  at  once  append  his  signature  .to  this  requisition.inviting 
the  Bo».;C.  P.  Villiers,.  M.P., .  aud  W.  Brown,  Esq^  of  Li- 
verpool, to  become  their  representatives  in  Parliament  at  the 

.next .election,    •  •  

Be  presentation  qf  Wigan— The  Honourable.  Captain 
Lindsay  has  declined  to  defend  his  return,  and  unless  some 
of  his  supporters  volunteer  to  oppose  the  petition' on  his  be- 
"half,  winch  is  very  improbable,  the  "electors  of  Wigan  will  be 
once  more  called  upon  to  choose  a  representative.  During 
the  few  months  which  have  -elspsed  since  they  were  last  ap- 
pealed to,  the  cause  of  .Free  Trade, has  advanced  with  gigan- 
tic strides.    We  trust  that  in  Wigan  public  opinion  has  not 
stood  still,  and  that  bribery  and  corruption  Will  give  Way  be- 
fore the  popular  demand  for  unfettered  commercial  inter- 
course with  all  nations.   At  such  -a  crisis  as.  the  pfesent, 
when  the  protectionists,  are  asking  themselves  whether  they 
«3ore  throw  out  the  Government  measure,  the  return  of  any. 
^iwu  who  is  not  a  thorough  friend  to  Free  Trade,  as  the  re- 
,'  Mutative  of  a  borough  solely  dependent  for  its  prosperity 
l"1"     nswafacttires,  might  have  a  very  important  and  a  very 
onmr  •■^41  jmfiuence  on  their  determination.   Free.  Trade  is 
prej  uok         jojjB^qj) ;  all  arc  equally  interested  in  its  adop- 
now  no  pa      vst^9  jw  Wjgan,  we  hope,  will  concur  in  dis-' 
rSiig" fa^tiou^  and  wori  ^ergeticeily  for  their 

cpmmoVause     ^     ^,ITIO!f._Wo  •  understand  that  a 

\\  igan  ^lECTios  ,,  caaes  0f  bribery  at  ,the  ia?t  elec- 
great  number  of  very  gioa  bands  of  the  petitioners 

tion  for  Wignn are  already  i.  ^fjgg  Mr .  Lindsay  lias 
against  Mr.  Lindsay's  ieturn.  a.  *™«»b.-  ■  • .  .  .■>  ... 
resigned  the  seat  without  a  contest  ''VC0"Vi  "  .fomrv  and 
the  intention  of  the  Free  Traders  to  proseci?tetbe'>..qmly>  <|nu 
we  have  no  doubt  that  several  cases  for  criminal  prose  .cuuon 

subsequently  will  arise  otit  of  the  evidence.  

-  Representation  of  Leicester. — Soon  after  the  Sot-, 
mal  announcement  from  Wynn  Jillis,  Esq.,  that  he  should 
not  og,ain  become  a  candidate  for  this  borough,  a  requisition 
was  forwarded  to  Mr.  George  Thompson,  of  the  League,  who, 
in  company  with'  Captain  Cogan,  presented  himself  to  a 
crowded  meeting  of  Ihe,  IJJjer^.  eleeiars  and  other  inhabit- 
ants in  the  New  Hall,  on  Monday  evening.  After  a  long  ad-' 
6KVi  from  Mr.  Thompson,  in  exposition  of  his  views,  a  re- 
solution, declaring  that  .gentleman's  fitness  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  that  borough,  and  pledging  the  meeting  to  support 
him  at  the  next  election,  was  moved  by  Mr.  C.  Billson,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Slide,  and  an  amendment  for  an  invitation  to 
Mi\  Ellis  was  moved  by  Mr.  L.  Staines  {agent  to  the  Re- 
form Registration  Society),  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Mitchell,  when  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a  very  large 
-ma'ority.  It  was  ajso  slated  by  the  chairman  thai  Mr. 
Bright,  MP.,  having  been  written  to  by  ttn  elector  (not 
favourable  to  Mr.  Thompson),  had  declared  that  were  he  an 
elector  of  Leicester,he  would  give  Mr.  Thompson  his  unqua-- 
ilied  support:    

Noam  Nottinghamshire — Nottingham,  Thursday. 
—Lord  H.  Bentinck  trill  walk  over.  There  will  be  no  con- 
test for  the  North  L>i\ision  of  this  county. 

L'l.ucioiis'  Chan"Ge  Ob'  HorrftES  after  Registration. 
—Householders  who.  have  changed  their  residences  after 
registration  may  now  vote  (if  on  the  register. of  voters), pro- 
vided,, after. removal,  they  had  resided  witln'n  the  city  or  bo-- 
rough,  or  within  seven  miles.  This  reasonable ' amendment 
of  the  former  Taw"  on'  the  subject  was  made  in- 1843,  by  the 
efltt'etnVettt  of  the'  Oth  and  7th  Vie,  c.  18,  sec.  79, 


LETTERS  on  the  CORN  LAWS,  No.  LVII. 

TO  JOHN  BRIGHT,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

Sin, — About  the  time  when  tlrcse  .words  are  pass- 
ing .through-  the  press,  you  will  .probably  be  giving 
a  vote  which  will  help  to  "  lay  the  •  domination,  of 
the 'aristocracy  in  the  dust." 

That  phrase  will  not  be  forgotten  by  your  ene- 
mies"; nor,  I  trust,  by  your  friends.  It  is  too1  prac- 
tical not  to  be  memorable.  It  i's 'prophecy  as  well 
as  precept.'  The  forty  shilling  franchise'  is  the 
weapon  you  recommended  as  capable,  in  case  of 
need,  of  accomplishing  this  prostration;  and  that 
is  henceforth  the  people's  weapon  against  all  unjust 
and  injurious  "domination"  on  the  part  of  those 
who  prove  themselves  inaccessible  to  fact  and  argu- 
ment; and  who  uphold,  by  the  insolence  of  power, 
laws  which  tend  to  the  plunder  of  industry. 

The  man  who  lost  Iris  temper,  and  was  consoled 
by  the  assurance  that  it  was  a  very  bad  one,  typifies 
the  section  of  the  aristocracy  to  which  you  alluded. 
The  "  domination"  which  denies  bread,  deserves 
to  be  in  the  dust.  Its  possessors  should  repeat 
Archbishop  Tillotson's  ejaculation  over  the  damna- 
tory clause  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  "  wish 
toheaVen  they  wore  well  rid  of  it."-  It  alienates 
them  from  the  community,  l'6bs  them  of  respect, 
paralyzes  them  for  good,  attracts  hatred  and  con. 
tempt,  associates  their  names  with  sophistry  and 
rapacity,  and  identifies  them  with  the  cause  of 
scarcity,  of  crime,  and  of  disease.  Morally,  and 
in  every  sense,  except  the  most  sordid  one,  such 
domination  is  a  damnification. 
,  The  labourers  have  long  been  laid  in  the  dust  by 
this  domination.  As  it  succumbs  they  will  revive, 
and  bless  the  helping  hand  that  raises  them  by  its 
prostration.  Your  name  is.  greeted  with  the  grate- 
ful shouts  of  the  toiling  and  starving  serfs  of  Hamp- 
shire. Nor  is  that  the  only  justification  which 
events  have  conferred  upon  your  language  since 
its  utterance.  "  Think  of  three  weeks'  speaking 
against  Time,  with  famine  in  his  train.  In  this 
prolonged  debate,  lives  have  been  sacrificed  by 
speeches,  as  surely  as  if  words  were  the  dead- 
liest weapons.  A  tints  far  dominating  mi- 
nority has  secured  a  three  weeks'  inarch 
in  advance  for  scarcity  and  pestilence.  That 
domination  will  bring  destitution  to  the  dust.  '  Is 
more  justification  required  ?  Look  at  the  "  un- 
natural combat."  The  father  warring  upon  the 
son,  and  seeking  the  destruction  of  his  fair  name, 
and  honourable  position.  We  had  before  seen 
brother  discarding  brother,  and  a  constituency 
submitting  to  become  the  agents  of  fraternal  wrong. 
Scenes  like  these  in  Christian  England  call  for 
interposition.  They  are  the  works  of  a  demon,  who' 
must  be  ejected  aud  laid  in  the  dust  or  the  Dead 
Sea,  no  matter  where;  and  for  whom  you  have 
found  the  best  exorcism  in  the  forty  shilling  fran- 
ehisev,i  "**°'H>rt  *;  •»  '■-  '«•<•  —ij/f.-.   '"'-.j  ' 

Peace  and  philanthropy  have  ever  characterised 
the  religious  body  to  which  yOU'  belong,  and- the 
weapons  of  your  warfare  are  not  unworthy  of  their 
Christian  spirit.  You  could  '  destroy  the  bad  of 
aristocracy  by  the  good  of  democracy.  You  propose 
to  vanquish  .a  wrong  by  the  power  of  a  right.  You 
exhort  the  many  to  emancipate  themselves  politi- 
cally, that  they  jnay  achieve  a  mpral  emanci- 
pation for  those  whom  cupidity  or  ignorance 
has  enslaved.  The  banner  of  such  warfare  is 
ihe"  -white  flag  of  peace,  its  sword  the  keen 
point  .of  .  argument,  its  battalions  .  the.  well- 
marshalled  array  of  facts,  its  artillery  the  thunder 
cf  a  people's  eiy,  and  the  domination  which  ike  vic- 
tory lays  in  the  dii6t,  a  wrongful  power  over  human 
food,'  not  less  pernicious  for  its  authors  than  for  its 
victims. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Cobdcn  in  toils  long  to  be 
remembered,  speedily  be  your' name  blended  with  his 
in  the  most  memorable  of  triumphs  ever  achieved 
by  peaceful  'agitation.'  On  you  especially  has  de- 
volved the  exposure  of  the  doers  of  an  enormous 
wrong,  and  the  claim  of  sympathy  for  the  suffering. 
Not  merely  in  the  technical  language  of  religious 
classification,  but  in  the  broadest audbest  sonseofthe 
word,  society  knows  you  for  "  a  friend/' .  On  the.wjde 
plains  of.  Wiltshire,  or  the  quiet  downs.,  of  Hamp- 
shire, the  grateful  recognition  of  your,  exertions 
blonds  with  that  which  is  breatlied  ,amid the  busy 
clatter  of  your  own  Rochdale  factories.  Nor  is  your 
energy  exhausted  in  the-  -success  now  so  nearly 


achieved.  You  are  already  labouring  in  another 
field  of  usefulness,  -In  the  Game- Laws  there  is 
another  form  of  crime-engendering  domination, 
which  you  have  also  to  lay  in  the  dust.  •  Spare  it 
not ;  but  from  winning  freedom  for  industry  proceed 
to  win  also  protection  for  the  farmer  and  the 

peasant  ...   >  .,,  >.,  , .  .,  , 

A  Norwich  Weaver  Boy. 
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A  MONOPOLIST  PROPHET. 

When  a  public  man  has  gone  on  for  thirty  years 
making  predictions  which  subsequent  events  have 
invariably  falsified,  one  would  think  that  he  might 
possibly  suspect  he  had  gone  upon  a  wrong  tack. 
Now,  Mr.  Benett,  of  Wiltshire,  is  a  man  of  that  sort. 
He  has  prophesied  On  the  subject  of  agriculture  and 
protection  from  the  year  1815  downwards,  and 
every  prophecy  has  signally  failed  ;  yet  with  mind- 
less loquacity  he  last  week  again  took  upon  himself, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  make  the  most  ridicu- 
lous predictions  of  evil  to  farmers  and  labourers  as 
the  result  of  Free  Trade  in  coi  n. 

Now,  Mr.  Benett  is  a  genuine  monopolist;  and  it 
will  be  curious  to  trace  his  course  from  .the  year 
1815  to  the  present  time,  and  then  mark  the  absurd 
inconsistencies  of  his  latest  speech  in  favour  of 
monopoly.  To.  farmers  such  a  review  will  bo  emi- 
nently useful,  because  Mr.  Benett  being  a  high  pro- 
fessing "  farmer's  friend"  and  a.  voluble  talker,  liad 
at  one  time  considerable  influence  amongst  the 
Wiltshire  fanners.  How  utterly  unworthy  of  their 
confidence  this  gentleman  is,  a  little  examination  of 
his  incoherences  will  speedily  show: 

In  1814  Mr.  Betiett  was  "the  ovv-ner  of  an  estate 
dh  Salisbury  Plain,  some  part  of  which  he'  farmed 
himself;  and  he  had,  both  as  a  landlord  and  an' oc- 
cupier, derived  great  profits  from  the  high  prices  of 
grain  during  the  preceding  twenty  years.  Mr. 
Benett's  estate  is  of  that  description  of  light  land 
which  most  largely  partook  of  the  advance  in  value 
caused  by  the  high  prices ;  sheep  farming,  and  to 
some  extent  turnip  husbandry,  were  adopted  in  that 
district  with  considerable  success.  But,  although 
the  system  of  husbandly  in  .Wiltshire,  in  tire,  year 
1814,  was  *  vast  improvement  upon  that  which 
existed  there  before  1792,  it  was  a  forced  and 
artificial  one,  dependent  entirely  upon  high 
prices.  That  is,  it  consisted  of  a  moderate  amount 
of  capital  spread  over  a  wide  surface,  in  a  word,  low 
farming.  Mr.  Benett,  who  was  examined  before 
the  Parliamen'tai'y  committee  of  1814,  probably 
gave  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  actual  system 
when  he  said  the  price  of  100s.  per  quarter  for 
wheat  was  indispensable  to  enable  the  Wiltshire 
farmer  to  make  a  profit.  He  gave  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  expenses  and  produce  qf  his  own  f$pn 
of  945  acres ;  and  talcing  the  price  of  wheat  at  96s., 
and  of  barley  at  48s,  per  quarter,  his  estimated  loss 
was  66?.  a  year!  Of  course  Mr.  Benett  was  an  ar- 
dent supporter  of  the  law  of  1815  ;  and.  when  some 
few  years  afterwards  he  .was  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment by  -the  squires  and  .farmers, .  he  was  every- 
where execrated  by  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the 
•county;  '.>.••  •-  >  „#.,.., 

A  supporter  of  Mr.  Benett's  views  could  scaroely 
pass  a  town  or  village  in  safety,  so  atrocious  did 
the  labouring  population  of'  the  county  deem  Mr. 
Benett's  opinions.  The  sight  of  his  ribbon  was  the 
signal  for  a  riot,  for  there  was  then  no  affectation 
of  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  labourers  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Benett.  "Barley  bannock"  and  "  oat- 
cake1, formed  the  diet  to  which,  as  it  was  generally 
believed.  Mr.  Benett  had  said  the  rural  labourers 
should  return  aud  conform  to.  That  monopoly  is 
not  less  odious  to  the  Wiltshire  labourers  now  than 
then,  let  Opatacre  and  Brepihill  . bear. .witness; 
though  they  now  know  how  to  use.  arguments  far 
more  effective  than  violence  and  riot. 

From  that  hour  to  this,  Mr.  Benett  has  been  the 
consistent  advocate  of  laws  for  the  creation  of  arti- 
ficial scarcity.  UndeteiTed  by  failure  after  failure, 
he  has  constantly  urged  the  farmers  of  Wiltshire'  to 
look  to  monopoly  for  safety,  and  to  high  prices  for 
profit. 

"'  Unfortunately;  his  purpose'  of  deteriorating  the 
diet  of  the  labourers  is  the  only  one  of  his  avowed 
public  objects  which  has  not  failed  ;  for,  instead  of 
tl}c  inferior  jjtiuuh,  th«  Wil^hkc  labourer  has  fallen 
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to  the  lower  depth  of  potatoes;  while  the  Wiltshire 
farmers  have  contrived  to  straggle  on  with  prices 
little  higher  than  the  half  of  the  sums  promised 
them  by  Mr.  Benett  and  Ms  fellow  landowning  le- 
gislators. 

Let  us  now  see  what  Mr.  Benett  urges  in  defence 

of  monopoly,  and  it  will  he  found  that  his  present 

assumptions  are  as  baseless  as  ever.    He  said  : 

"  It  was  assumed  that  cheapness  of  food  would  confer  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness.  He  agreed  that  cheapness  "of 
food  was  most  desirable  ;  hut  in  cheapening  food  care  mnst 
be  taken  that  the  people  were  not  reduced  to  greater  distress 
than  they  would  suffer  if  food  Were  dear.  Cheapness  of  food, 
by  home  jrroduction, was  undoubtedly  most  desirable .  Cheap- 
ness, occasioned  by  the  extent  of  production  in  favourable 
seasons,  was  most  desirable ;  but  in  this  he  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  that  the  amount  of  the  icaqes  of  labour 
always  depended  upon  Hie  proportion  of  the  demand  to  the 
supply ;  and  it  was  for  them  to  consider  whether  they  might 
not,  by  cheapening  food  in  the  way  proposed,  lessen  the  de- 
mand for  labour  without  lessening  the  supply."  - : 

Aud  he  then  went  through  some  calculations,  or 
would-be  calculations,  to  show  that  every  quarter' of 
foreign  wheat  brought  into  this  country  "would  dis- 
place the  demand  for  labour  to  the  extent  of  25s.'' 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  speech  he  said  that 
the  average  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  in  Wiltshire 
is  three  quarters,  or  24  bushels— we  doubt  whether 
it  be  in  fact  so  much — an  admission  wliich  at 
once  proves  the  absurdity  of  the  assertion,  that 
"the  demand,  for  labour"  would  be  lessened  by 
Free  Trade.  Nothing  but  the  uncertainty  induced 
by  reliance  on  the  Corn  Laws  has  kept  the  produce 
of  Wiltshireso  low  as  it  is ;  and  all  pastexperience  has 
shown  that  there,  as  elsewhere,  moderate  brJeeS  have 
always  led  to  increased  exertions  on  the  part  of 
farmers,  and,  consequently,  to  a  greater  demand  for 
labour.  And  what,  according  to  Mr.  Benett's  own 
showing,  is  the  actual  state  of  farming  in  Wiltshire, 
— at  a  time,  be  it  observed,  when  not  a  farmer  in 
the  county  can  doubt  that  Free  Trade  in- corn  is 
inevitable?  1 

"  But  whatever  might  be  the  rate  of  wages,  he  could  tell 
the  hon.  member  there  were  as  comfortable  farmers  and  la< 
bowers  in  Wiltshire  as  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  There 
was  no  laud  better  cultivated;  he  knew- that  the  Salisbury 
Plain  land  was  producing  four  (so  we  understood  the  hon. 
member)  quarters  the  acre.  Science  was  doing  wonders,  and 
much  capital  was  being  invested.  Every  thing  was  thriving' 
there,  and  every  labourer  was  employed."  Harrowing  stories 
had  been  told  of  men  drawing  in  carts,  but  the  fact  was,  the 
stones  were  only  drawn  from  the  road  into  the  field,  in  an  in 
geniously  constructed  machine,  whkhwtsmuch  less  laborious 
than  the  common-  wheelbarrow.  Besides,  these  were  not 
farmers'  labourers,  but  old  meu  who  preferred  earning  Os.  a- 
week  in  that  manner  to  .going  into  the  workhouse.  He 
thought  it  hard  then— he  thought  it-unwise,  when  every- 
thing was  thriving  iathe  country— when  all  parties  were  em- 
ployed—the  farmer  getting  a  4mt  but  moderate  prke^for 
•Vis.  was  only  a  moderate  price — when,  in  fact,  even/body 
was  satisfied,  that  the  right  honourable  baronet  should  have 
chosen  sueh  a  moment  for  proposing  his  measure,  it  seemed 
to  him  a  most,  astonishing  event— one  that  had  astonished 
him  more  than  anything  in  the  course  of  a  long  life— that 
ministers  should  have  been  so  easily  frighted  from- their  pro- 
priety-Hhat  for  a  disease  so  trifling  and  temporary,  to  say 
the  most,  so  desperate  a  remedy  should"  have  been"  we-- 
stfribed."  ,,,  .  . 

Now,  though  fh'e^'.'js,  too  much  evidence,  of  far' 
greater  weigh*  than-  the  testimony  of  -Mr.  Beaktv 
tbar^^^lh  ^fe^-e  is  hot  sABfieS;^  m,ij 
safely  accept  this  passage  as  proof  that  capital  is: 
being  invested  in  farming  by  the  Wiltshire- farmers, 
which  is  in  itself  a  decisive  answer  to  the  buggaboo 
cry  of  "lessening  the  demand  for  labour."'  i  The 
quality  of  this  gentleman's  judgment  may,  'be 
gathered  from  the  fact  of  his  hayingtbus  reiterated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  very  silly  assertion 
he  made  at  a  local  agricultural,  dinner  that,  had. 
he  to  choose  his  own  station  in  life,  he  would  be  a 
Wiltshire  agricultural  labourer!  !  Mr.  B(?net.tsaid; 

-*  The  lion,  member  for  Durham  had  spoken  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring-  classes ;  and  particularly  of  the  agri- 
cultural labonrers  in  Wiltshire..  He  (Mr.  Benett)  was  not 
going  to  suffer  any  personal  allusions  of- the  hon.  gentleman 
to  divert  him  from  the  present  discussion ;  but  he  begged  to 
assure  the  lion  gentleman  and  the  house,  that  he  respected 
the  peasantry  as  hiR  friends.  He  entertained  h  strong  sense 
of  therr  worth.  And  in  allusion  to  what  be  had  himself  said 
on  a  former  occasion,  he  had  declared  to  those  men— know- 
ing the  valuable  services  they  rendered  to  sooiety,  and  beimr 
fnlry  aware  of  the  delight  derived  from  a  consciousness  of 
fulfilling  one's  duty— that  if  h*  were  to  be  born  agaih  he 
ihmrld  not  covet  in  tliis  world  any  statum  beyond  that 
which  iliey  thettuelves  sustained :  that  was  the  true  senti- 
ment  of  his  mind — it  was  warm  and  sincerei'" 

Truly  it  may  be  said  how  little  wisdom  suffices 
for  a  legislator!   •  . 

iw  i^trjimyrmi  .   i,t'i   ,.,  r-wf./vnt  mil  nit  lyn^m  niihH  t 

,  •"'   V-'V         .   ,   f   ,   .  ,1    ■  ,'■    I.,   ;        ..   ,  ,, 

BEWAltL  OF  FALSE  FMENDS. 
Farmers,  if  they  are  wise,  will  hasten  to  repudiate 
the  remnant  pf  protection  which  the  landowners  of 
the  House-  of  Lords  hare  extorted  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  for  there  is  ho  mistake  abdut  the  matter. 


The  Minister  is  far  too  clear-sighted  not  to  see  that 
immediate  as  well  as  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
is  for  the  public  weal,  and  the  three  years'  post- 
ponement of  Free  Trade  in  grain,. by  which  the  Go- 
vernment plan  is  deforrried,  is  avowedly  a  couces 
sion  to  the  prejudices,  of  tho  Peers.  A  few  of  the 
monopolist  aristocrats,  in  their  agony  of  wrath 
against  the  Government  at  first,  said  they  would 
prefer  an  immediate  Free  Trade  in  corn  to  tho  pro- 
spective Free  Trade  of  the  Premier;  but  latterly 
they  have  drawn  back  from  that  position.  Now,  in 
reference  to  that  threat — for  such  was  the  form  it 
assumed  in  the  House  of  Commons— in  his  late 
splendid  speech,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said: 

"Bona fide  believing  the  arrangement  to  he  a  better  one, 
believing  also  that  it  was  more  for  the  advantage  of  agricul- 
ture, 'I,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government— I  made 
that  proposal,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  use  all  legitimate 
means  I  can  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  it.  It  was 
said  the  other  night  by  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
''Somerset!  that  he  greatly  preferred,  speaking  on  thepart  of 
the  agricultural  population — that  he  greatly  preferred  imme- 
diate  repeal  to  the  measure  proposed,  and  he  turned  round 
to  his  friends,  and  that  sentiment  at  that  time  received,  ap- 
parently, a  general  concurrence  from  them.  Now,'sir,  as  I 
have  before  said,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
adhere  to  their  own  proposal.  They  state  the  reasons  why 
they  propose  it,  aud  why  they  are  inclined  to  adhere  to  it, 
considering  the  opportunity  there  will  be  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  in  the  interval.  But  I  stated  this  dis- 
tinctly, that  if  the  agricultural  body  are  hot  of  opinion  that 
it  is  for  their  advantage,  and  that  they  tliink  that  immediate 
repeal  is  preferable  to  deferred  repeal  (laughter  and  loud 
cheering  from  the  Opposition  benches),  by  taking  part 
with  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  they  'may  place  me  in  a 
minority  ( laughter  and  cheers  again).  Then  the  only  con- 
sideration I  shall  bear  in  mind  ivill  be  this,  what  course 
should  I  best  take  tn  give  effect  to  the  law  as  amended  at 
your  hands.  We  will  do  (ill  we  can  to  carry  the  proposition 
— T  prefer  it.  I  proposed  it  believing  it  to  be  favourable  to 
agriculture.  I  don't  say  what  course — speaking  for  mys.-lf 
— I  may  possibly  take.  I  don't  say  what  effect  success  here 
may  have  in  oilier  places  (hear,  hear).  This  I  will  ten/, 
that  my  opinion  with  respect  to  the  final  adjustment  of  the' 
Corn  Law  will  remain  unaltered,  and  I  shall  decidedly 
prefer  immediate  repeal,  so  carried  against  me,  to  throning 
this  country  into  confusion  by  any  attempt  on  my  part  to 
prevent  it  (loud  cheers  and  laughter  from  the  Opposition). 
It  is  right  to  consider  what  course  would  be  most  advisable 
to  adopt,  and  I  do  believe  that the  final  adjustment  of  this 
question  is  now  become  paramount  'to  all." 

The  "  cheers  and  laughter"  with  which  this  mode 
of  meeting  the  monopolists'  threat  was  received 
shows  how  entirely  their  utter  hollowness  is  appre- 
ciated in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  not  a 
man  in  the  house  who  is  not  aware  that  the  three 
years'  postponement  is  the  sop  to  the  monopolist 
lauoowners;  and  the  last  thing  they  think  of  ,  doing 
is  to  hazard  that  part  of  the  Government  measure. 

But  how  stands  it  with  the  tenant  farmers'?  Our 
readers- will  recollect  that  wherever  the  Com  Law 
question  has  come  under  discussioh  in  a  genuine 
agricultural  assembly,  , however  farmers  may  have, 
differed  as  to  the  policy,  or  otherwise,  of  Free 
Trade,  in  corn,  they  have  invariably  declared,  that, 
"  if  Free  Trade  is-  to  oome,  let  it  come  at  once,  that 
the  question  maybe  settled,  and  we  shall  then 
know  where  wo- stand."  And  tins  is  the  common- 
sense' view.  But  when  did  a  common-sense  View 
of  the  subject  meet  acceptance  with  the  monopolist 
landowners?  u  They  have  indirect  objects  to-gain 
by  the  Corn  Laws,  and  a  principal  one  is  to  use 
the  fanners- for  their  own  political  objects.  Now, 
on  two  grounds,  immediate  instead  of  ultimate  re- 
peal sliould  be  the  earnest  demand  of,  every 
tenant  farmer  in  the  kingdom.  First,  because 
no  settlement,  at  all  events  no  settlement  advan- 
tageous to  the  tenant*  can  be  made  with  the  land- 
lord during  the  period  of  transition,  namely,  for 
four  years;  secondly,  because  designing  political 
landocrats  will,  during  the  three  years'  interval,  fos- 
ter a  delusion  .  amongst  the  less,  intelligent  te- 
nantry, that  the  "protection"  may  be  continued. 
And  such  are  the  very  grounds  which  secretly  make 
the  monopolist  landocracy  adhere  to  this  shred  of 
monopoly.  It  will  delay,  perhaps  prevent,  that 
winch  of  all  things  they  most  dread,  tho  emancipa- 
tion of  the  rural  middle  classes—the  tenant  farmers: 
It  will  prevent,  or  delay,  that  influx  of  intelligence 
and  capital-,  into  the  business  of  agriculture,  which 
will  grow  six  quarters  of  wheat  instead  of  three,  so 
much,  deprecated  by  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien,  because 
the  increased  produce  jittst  be  grown  by  farmers, 
rendered  independent  of  the  whim,  caprice,  or  cu- 
pidity of  their  landlords. 

It  will  delay  that'  period— until  which  fi  irmers 
and  husbandry  will  never  occupy  the  right  position 
—when  the  tenant  farmers  will  care  as  little  for, 
possibly  know  no  more  of,  then  landlords,  than  the 
occupier  of  a  house  in  London  cares  for  the  ground 
landlord ;  he  will  pay  the  stipulated  sum,  and  there  the 


matter  will  end.  From  the  hour  of  total  Free  Trade  in 
corn,  but  not  till  then,  the  removal  of  the  rnbhish 
of  feudalism  which  lingers  in  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  this  country  w^ll  begin  to  bo 
swept  away  ;  and  although  landowners  will  benefit 
by  the  change  at  least  as  much  as  any  other  class, 
the  narrow-minded  and  mortgaged  landowners — 
'  the  immense  majority  of  the  Class — relinquish 
with  anger  and  regret  that  part  of  their  importance 
which  arises  from  the  depression,  tho  unnatural- 
depression,  of  other  classes. 

Every  farmer  knows  the  unwillingness  with  the 
landlords  to  grant  fair  leases,  and  the  eagerness 
•with 'which,  now  the  necessity  of  leases  is  admitted 
by  all  but  themselves  and  their  tools,  they  listen  to 
,  every. shift  and  expedient,  such  as  legislative  allow- 
ances for  improvements  aud  tenant  rights,  proposed 
to  keep  up  the  system  of  yearly  holdings.  Upon  this 
part  of  the  subject  we  shall  have  much  to  s*y  to  the 
farmers  hereafter ;  but,  at  present,  wc  content  our- 
selves with  calling  their  attention  to  the  uses,  such 
as  we  have  stated,  to  which  the  monopolists  are 
about  to  turn  their  three  years'  grace,  which  the 
Lords  have  obtruded  upon  the  Government  plan. 

In  "  Huntingdonshire,  a  'Squire  of  tho  name  of 
Hammond  said  that  three  years  protection  ought 
not  to  be  regretted,  because,  after  the  next  general 
election,  the  law  might  be  altered,  and  the  p- 
tion  rendered  permanent.  Again;  in  Essex,  a 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Cox,  who  seems  to  be 
more  voluble  than  discreet,  said 

"  When  I  first  read  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  speech  I  said  this 
is  a  mockery  of  protection  ;  it  never  will  do  ;  we  must  make 
war  with  all  protecting  duties,  and  then  they  will  see  they 
cannot  go  on,  because  they  will  not  have  the  sinews  of  war. 
But  our  advice  now  is  this,  stand  fast  to  your  protection  ; 
and  let  me  tell  you  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  add  to  a  pro- 
tective duty  than  to  give  it  up  and  begin  anew,  We  must  fight 
the  battle  as  long- as  there  is  a  plank  of  the  ship  left.  ■  There- 
fore our  advice  is  to  stand' by  all  protected  classes,  and  doiit 
any  ef  you  be  fools  enough  to  say,  we  will  have  Free  Trade 
immediately*-'  for  Free  Trade  is  anarchy,  it  is- democ-racy  iu 
thetrue  sense  of  the  word,  and,  if  you  bad  it>  it  would  shal  e 
the  throne  to  the  foundation,  and  the  church  and  all  other 
great  interests  wouldbe  destroyed.  The  Central  Society  soys, 
fight  the  battle  till  you  are  beaten,  and  then  we  will  givey  u 
the  best  advice  tve  can.    Our  advice  now  is  '  no  surrender.'  " 

Now,  so  '  far  as  regards  the  chance  of  pro- 
longing protection,  such  advice  to  the  farmers 
is  simply  ridiculous.  The  maintenance  of  mo- 
nopoly has  become  an  utter  impossibility,  and 
the  only  effect  of  lengthening  the  period  of  tran- 
sition, is  to  postpone  that  day  when  fanning  will 
become  a  steady  and  profitable  business,  and  tenant 
farmers  be  men  who  dare  to  act  Upon  their  own 
conwetionss  ..,  „,,   ..  , 

Potato""  Seed  ron  Yorkshire. — FrXse'rbttigii,  Feb. 
IS. — We  are  sorrj  to  have  to  report  that  the  crop  in  this 
neighbourhood,  like  adjacent  comities,  is  seriously  affected 
with  the  prevailing  epidemic.  Until  the  last  few  days,  the 
growers  considered  they  had  escaped  this  destructive  disease, 
but  though  late  in  appearing,  it  is  making  rapid  progress.  At 
this  place,  large  quantities  are  airhunlly  shipped 'for  seed  to 
Yorkshire ; ,  arid,  from  the  flattering'  accounts  forwarded  by 
the  shipping  agents  to  their  Yorkshire  friends',  the  latter  were 
corisbjecf  in,  sdfne  degree  for  their  recent  heavy "  losses,  by 
tlif  prospect  cf  obtaining;  go~d  plants  from  this  old  r|<inr!ef 
for,  their  ensuing' crops'.  '  Fra'serbyrgli" "arid ~ Yorkshire' '  'will' " 
nol'lie  the  ohly  sufferers  by'this"  unfortunate  disease.'  'An1 
other  correspondent  'speaks  ill'  a'  similar  strain'  of  the  cbn- 
ditibri  of  the  potatoes  in  Bucbafi — of  the  wholesale  repudi-' 
atibnby  the  Yorkshire  dealers  of  the  quantities  purchased m" 
this  quarter.  They  will  not  take  them  at  any  rate,  not  even 
at  the  average  rate  'fixed' at  ' the  Battray  market,  tli.e  other 
day,  which  is  so  low  as  ]0s—  Aberdeen  Herald. 

The  ISiARQ^jis'b'F  Westm'inster^akd  the  Cork  Law'.—' 
Last,  week,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  entertained  a  large 
body  of  his  tenantry  to  dinner  at  Eaton  Hall,  and  presided 
on  the  occasion.,  The  noble  lord  expressed' his  belief  that 
the  measures  of  Sir  B:.  Peel  would  riot  have  any  material 
effect  upon  the  native  agriculturists,  whilst  they  would  aid 
our  commercial  interests;,  and  he  enjoined  that  any  antici- 
pated depressioiishould  be  met  by  increased  energy,  arid  the 
adoption  of  those  improvements  in  agriculture  which  experi- 
ence had  shown  would  lessen  the  cost  aild  increase'  the 
amount  of  production.  He  also  said,  that  if  any  of  his  tenan- 
try felt  ariy  cause  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  terms  oil  which 
they  held  the  larids  in  their  occupation,  he  should  feel  it'  his 
duty  that  the  grounds  Of  that  dissatisfaction  should  be  sal  ■ 
mitted  to  investigation,  and  if  they  were  too  highly  rented 
he  would  reduce  them.  All  his  declarations  were  made  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  liberality  and  fairness,  arid  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  tenantry. — Chester  Chronicle. 

The  .CobJi  LAWs. — Notwithstanding  the  prognostications 
of  the  "protectibhist  party,"  that  the  proposed' measures  of 
the  Government  would  "immediately  tend  to  a'  vast  reduction 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  there  was  an  "advance  in  the  price  of' 
nearly  every  description  of  grain '  at  Maidenhead  market  oil' 
Wednesday".  Wheat  had  advanced  5s.  per  load,  and  met 
with  a  brisk  and  ready  Sale  at  17?.  for  middling  quality.  Our 
informant,  who  waS  at  the  market,  arid  who  had  opportu- 
nities of  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of'the  farrrierS'of  the 
neighbourhood  on  the  subject  of  the  anticipated  immediate 
reduction  of  the  duties  upon  com,  states  that  the  "great  ma- 
jority of  the  agriculturists  who  attended  appeared  to'  be  of 
opinion  that  the  sliding  scale  had  hot  had  the" effect  which 
had  been  expected,  and  that  the  Sooner  the  question  was  set 
at  rest,  by  the  carrying  the  plan  submitted  to  Parliament  by 
Sir  B,  Peel,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  real  interests  of 
every  person  engRged  in  agricultural  pursuits. — Globe. 
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-ANTI-CO&fr  LAW  MEETING— THE  LA- 
BOURERS OF  HAMPSHIRE. 

GosSort,  Tuesday,  Feb.  24.— Last  night  a  meeting  was 
LoM  composed  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Hampshire, 
ior  the  purpose  of  their  furnishing  to  the  world  a  description 
of  "their  state  and  condition  under  Corn  Law  protection." 
Such  were  the  terms  of  the  handbills  which  had  been  exten- 
sively circulated  in  the  districts  which  abut  upon  the  locality 
which  was  appointed  as  the  rendezvous.  The  spot  selected 
Xvas  Sheril  Heath,  which  forms  part  of  Waltham  Chase,  a 
Vrild  district  in  the  parish  of  Droxford,  and  situate  about  five 
miles  from  the  Botley  station,  on  the  South- Western  Rail- 
way, about  ten  miles  from  Gosport,  and  the  same  distance 
from  Southampton.  On  reaching  the  spot  shortly  before  the 
hour  at  which  it  had  been  announced  the  proceedings  would 
TOmmence  (5  o'clock)  we  found  that  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  rains  which  had  fallen  during  the  day,  and  the  threaten- 
ing appearance  of  the  atmosphere,  which  still  continued,  that 
a  large  body  of  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  had  already 
collected,  while  other  numerous  bodies  were  seen  wending 
tlwir  way  to  the  selected  spot  from  various  points  of  the  vast 
space  which  lay  unbroken  to  the  view.  All  was  order  and 
decorum,  and  many  of  the  groups  of  labourers  with  their 
wives  and  children  appeared  in  their  best  homely  but  cleanly 
geRr.  To  serve  the  purpose  of  a  hustings  or  rostrum  for  the 
reception  of  those  who  were  to  take  the  most  active  and 
leading  part  in  the  business  of  the  evening,  three  carls  had 
been  rudely  bound  together  at  the  rear  of  a  small  outhouse. 
In  one  of  these  carts  a  rustic  chair  was  deposited  for  the  re- 
reption  of  the  president,  while  a  second  contained  a  small 
table  for  the  accommodation  of  the  representatives  of  the 
press.  Here  also  were  arranged  three  small  caudles,  while 
as  many  flambeaux  of  a  rude  construction  had  been  prepared 
to i  illumine  the  station  of  the  chairman  and  the  speakers. 
With  these  flickering  and  uncertain  lights  the  affair  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  scene  presented  a  novel  and  somewhat  sin- 
gular appearance.  About  five  hundred  persons,  all  of  the 
Banle  grade  and  class,  had  assembled,  and  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  good  order  which  was  preserved  throughout.  Mr. 
John  Ekless,  a  yeoman  residing  at  Bursledon-bridge,  near 
Southampton,  who  has  attained  considerable  fame  for  the 
stand  he  has  made,  with  success,  against  several  attempted 
innovations  of  the  rights  of  poorer  classes,  by  projected  en- 
closure bills,  appeared  to  lead  in  the  way  of  suggestions  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  proceedings  ought  to  be  conducted. 
A  labouring  man  of  the  name  of  Jesse  Burgess  (of  whom 
particular  mention  is  made  in  the  subjoined  report)  was 
elected  to  the  chair,  and  having  assumed  it, he  called  upon  Mr. 
Ekless  to  open  the  business  for  which  the  meeting  had  been 
assembled. 

Mr.  Ekless,  in  obedience  to  the  call,  spoke  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  if  you  will  leave  off  talking 
yourselves,  and  will  listen  to  my  talk,  you  will  hear  what  I 
have  got  to  say.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  most  happy  to  see 
so  many  assembled  here  this  evening;  and,  considering  the 
state  of  the  weather,  your  numbers  show  that  you  must 
have  a  strong  feeling  upon  the  question  which  has  assem- 
bled us,  or  you  would  not  have  attended  here  at  all.  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  choice  of  your  chairman,  for  though 
he  is  one  of  the  humbler  classes,  he  is  still,  as  I  know,  a  re- 
spectable man.  To  my  knowledge  he  has  brought  up  a  fa- 
mily of  eleven  children,  and  has  only  had  the  aid  of  21s. 
from  the  parish  ;  and  that  fact,  in  my  judgment,  constitutes 
him  a  respectable  man  (cheers).  He  is  not  only  respect- 
able, but  he  also  fills  a  prominent  place  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. Jesse  Burgess  is  a  man  whose  name  is  immortalised 
in  the  immortal  writings  of  your  great  friend,  and  the  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  labour,  William  Cobbett  (shouts  of  ap- 
plause). Jesse  Burgess  is  the  man  whom  William  Cobbett 
was  accused,  at  the  Coventry  election,  many  years  ago,  of 
havingflogged  to  death, — amost  wilful  and  diabolical  charge, 
brought  forward  by  his  opponents.  This  man — I  mean  your 
chairman — was  sent  for,  post  haste.  He  went  down  to  Co- 
ventry, and  from  the  hustings  there  boldly  proclaimed  the 
falsehood  of  the  charge  by  shouting,  "  I  be  the  real  Jesse 
Burgess"  (cheers  and  laughter).  So  that  his  name  will  go 
down  in  history  to  the  latest  period  of  time.  We  are  met 
here  this  evening  on  a  requisition  or  invitation  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  this  county  to  meet  together,  to  describe  their 
state  and  condition  under  Corn  Law  protection,  as  stated  in 
the  handbill  which  has  been  printed  aud  circulated.  Now, 
there  have  been  many  similar  meetings  held  in  Somerset- 
shire, in  Wiltshire,  and  in  Berkshire  ;  but  they  have  been 
repudiated  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  not  being  the 
genuine  and  spontaneous  acts  of  the  labourers  themselves, 
but  got  up  by  emissaries  from  the  League.  Now  I 
do  not  know  that  this  has  much  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter, unless  the  astounding  statements  made  at  these  meet- 
ings could  be  denied.  I  find,  however,  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  house  did  not  deny  them;  and  amongst  them, 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Secretary  at  War,  member  for  Wilt- 
shire, got  up,  and  in  a  speech  which  did  equal  honour  to  bis 
head  and  heart,  said  he  was  grieved  to  believe  that  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  were  quite  true,  and  that  the 
poor  of  Wiltshire  were  labouring  under  privations  such  as 
had  been  described,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  added  that 
the  only  thing  he  could  do  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  and 
distress  would  be  to  support  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  I,  for  one,  care  not  how  these  meetings 
are  got  up.  The  only  question  is  this,  are  the  statements 
made  at  them  true  or  false  ?  Now,  in  order  that  there  shall 
be  no  mistake,  I  will  tell  you  how  this  meeting  has  been  got 
up.  I  am  no  Leaguer — I  am  not  connected  with  any  politi- 
cal party  or  faction.  I  never  paid  to  or  received  from  the 
League  one  penny  ,!but  a  friend  of  mine,  one  of  yourselves, 
one  who  has  risen  from  the  plough-tail,  met  me,  and  said  to 
me,  "  Do  you  not  think  we  could  get  up  a  meeting  like  that 
which  has  been  held  in  Wiltshire  ?"  I  stated  some  diflieul- 
ties,  which  I  thought  would  attend  the  getting  up  of  the 
meeting,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  hard  to  get  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  labourers  together,  and  so  we  parted.  About 
a  week  ago  we  met  again,  and  he  said,  "  What  do  you  think 
of  a  meeting  now  that  the  farmers  be  repealers  ?"  "  I  have 
been  talking,"  said  he,  "  with  100  highly  respectable  farmers 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  have  found  that  with  one  soli- 
tary exc|Bjionj they  are  all  in  favour  of  total  and  immediate 
repeal,  ^afhci'tp  thalhrcc  years  of  deception  which  the 
measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  produce,  and  now  if  the 
fanarrs  havi*  not  eoflr.l«e  and  pluck  enough  to  carry  out 
tlirirfiitn  wishes,  let  the  labourers  come  forward  and  help 
thill!'  \)oni  cht«rft).  Well?!  was  bound  to  yield  to  my 
frMwt's  uaaorwerabl*  nrgtroeftts.  He  said,  "  Will  you  help 
in  r  I  laid,  *' Jf  I  «5f4p»iyd,  and  in  health,  I  will."  We 
th»m  wsnt  U  wrk,  and  this  faceting  is  the  result  of  that 
coaaullati**  (mlinit).  WHeCher  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
fmoVir*  til*  *frcu»iitfcnc'e»/niuder  which  this  meeting  has 
b«e»-©oHvene<,  and  I  g»y  ftfrly,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  pre- 
pidi<  e  the  <iu»stlor,  or  to  pass  any  petition  for  or  against  the 


Corn  Laws,  yet  we  are  here  to  call  upon  the  labourers  of 
Hampshire  to  describe  their  state  and  condition  under  Corn 
Law  protection.  It  has  been  argued  by  the  protectionists, 
that  the  Corn  Laws  are  necessary  for  the  protection  both  of 
the  farmers  and  the  labourers ;  therefore,  if  you  can  prove 
that  there  has  been  such  a  state  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity during  the  time  the  law  of  1815  has  been  in  opera- 
tion— now  a  period  of  thirty  years— if  you  can  prove  that 
your  state  and  condition  has  been  improved  ;  that  you  lived 
better;  that  you  are  better  housed,  and  better  clothed; 
then,  no  doubt,  some  straightforward  Englishman  will  get 
up  and  propose  a  petition  praying  for  the  continuance  of  that 
law.  (Cries  of  "No  such  thing— Free  Trade  for  ever.") 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  state  of  privation  and  suffering, 
such  as  our  forefathers  never  knew,  is  developed  at  this 
period,  then,  I  contend,  that  you  will  advocate  and  cany 
petitions  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  praying  for  the  total 
and  immediate  repeal  of  these  laws  (cheers.)  My  friends, 
because  I  say  that  I  am  not  one  of  the  League,  do  not  sup- 
pose that  I  mean  to  repudiate  or  impngn  that  body.  We  owe 
the  League  much  ;  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  cats 
bread  owes  the  League  a  deep  dsbt  of  gratitude.  (Here  an 
interruption  arose  from  the  interference  of  a  farmer  named 
Whale,  who  was  in  the  body  of  the  meeting).  Mr.  Ekless, 
addressing  the  person  named,  said,  "  Whale,  we  know  you 
are  a  rum  fish,  but  you  must  not  interrupt  the  business  of 
the  meeting."  (Cries  of  "  Silence,  Whale ;  you  beats  down 
the  wages  of  the  poor,  and  drives  them  into  the  unions,  you 
rascal !  " )  My  friends,  take  no  notice  of  him,  for,  like  most 
of  lus  species,  he  is  composed  principally  of  blubber  ( cheers 
and  laughter).  But,  my  friends,  I  will  go  further  and  say, 
that  I  not  only  respect  the  League  as  a  body,  but  there  are 
certain  members  of  the  League  whom  I  highly  esteem, 
which  is  more  thau  respect.  I  allude  to  Richard  Cobden  and 
John  Bright,  who  agree  with  me,  and  of  the  honour  of  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  I  am  truly  proud  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
Richard  Cobden  is  one  of  ourselves — he  was  brought  up  at 
the  plough  tail,  and  had  served  part  of  his  time  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  spot  where  we  are  now  assembled.  (Mr. 
Whale  here  again  interrupted  the  speaker,  and  was  met  with 
general  cries  of"  Turn  him  out.")  Mr.  Ekless  proceeded — 
If  you  think,  Mr.  Whale,  to  disturb  the  meeting,  you  are 
most  miserably  deceived,  for  you  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do 
so  many  minutes  longer.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  come 
up  here,  and  we  will  willingly  listen  to  you;  but  you  shall 
not  disturb  our  proceedings.  (Loud  cries  of  "  Come  up 
here,  aud  speak  out  like  a  man  if  you  have  anything  to  say." ) 
Mr.  Ekless  resumed — I  was  about  to  say  that  we  are  met 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  spot  where  Richard  Cobdeu  spent 
part  of  his  time,  and  that  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  honour- 
able character  of  that  individual;  but  I  do  not  in  my  con- 
science believe  that  a  more  sincere,  constant,  and  zealous 
friend  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  England  existn  in  this  coun- 
try than  Richard  Cobdeu,  or  a  man  who  makes  greater  sacri- 
fices to  promote  their  interests,  happiness,  and  prosperity, 
much  as  he  has  been  impugned  and  vilified  (hear,  hear). 
With  respect  to  John  Blight,  eloquent  and  all-powerfnl  as 
he  is  in  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  he  has  proved  himself  the 
friend  of  the  farmer  by  moving  last  session  a  motion,  which 
he  has  resumed  this  session,  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  take  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  its  re- 
peal, that  curse,  that  plague-spot — that  relic  of  the  Norman 
yoke — the  Game  Laws — which  has  become  so  fertile  in 
cn'me,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  society,  and  so 
destructive  to  property  (cheers ).  For  this  Jolin  Bright 
would  descend  to  his  grave  with  laurels  on  his  brow,  com- 
pared to  which  the  laurels  of  the  battle-field  were  but  as  mere 
weeds  (loud  cheering).  Now,  I  had  always  been  taught 
to  believe,  when  I  was  young,  that  our  forefathers 
were  in  a  most  most  miserable  condition — that  they  were 
half-starved  —  that  they  were  dependent  upon  the  upper 
classes,  to  whom  only  luxuries  belonged,  while  squalid 
wretchedness  was  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders.  But 
when  I  got  older,  and  began  to  read  the  pages  of  history,  I 
found  that  400  years  ago,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL.  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  the  preamble 
of  which  recited — "Whereas,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  veal, 
are  the  common  food  of  the  poorer  sort."  So  that,  in  those 
days,  the  very  serfs  were  well  fed  (cries  of  "  We  do  not  get 
it  now.")  And  in  a  subsequent  reign,  another  act  was 
passed,  which  also  shows  what  was  the  state  and  condition 
of  our  forefathers.  It  was  called  a  sumptuary  law,  and  it 
shows  that  such  had  been  the  state  of  civilisation,  that  a 
law  was  necessary  to  restrain  the  people  in  regard  to  the 
luxuries  of  dress,  and  accordingly  an  act  was  passed  330 
years  ago,  to  prohibit  every  artisan  and  mechanic  from 
wearing  cloth  of  the  cost  of  more  than  30s.  per  yard,  and 
every  field  labourer  from  wearing  cloth  of  the  cost  of  more 
than  20s.  per  yard  (cheers).  My  friends,  no  such  law  as 
that  is  necessary  now.  Supposing  a  full-sized  labourer  of 
the  present  day  to  be  fed  on  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  veal,  he 
would  require  a  much  bigger  coat  than  fits  him  at  present, 
and  if  he  took  at  that  time  two  yards  of  cloth,  at  20s.,  it 
would  have  been  about  the  cost  of  two  bullocks,  or  thirty 
sheep,  or  eight  quarters  of  wheat  or  malt  (cheers).  This 
statement  is  not  of  my  own  making,  but  these  are  facts 
which  I  quote  from  the  records  of  the  nation.  It  is  Fortes- 
cue  and  Clarendon,  two  Lord  High  Chancellors  of  England, 
who  state  these  things,  and  who  then  described  the  state  of 
the  people  "  as  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world  !"  (loud  cheers.)  I  come  now  to  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  I  find  that  there  was 
double  the  quantity  of  malt  consumed  in  England  by  the 
same  number  of  inhabitants  as  there  is  in  the  present  day 
(cheers).  But  I  will  bring  you  down  to  a  still  later  period, 
and  to  a  spot  near  home.  I  mean  to  the  parish  of  Titchfield. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Carver, 
of  Upham,  taken  from  the  farm-book  of  Mr.  Huxman,  who 
held  three  farms  in  the  parish  of  Titchfield,  forming  together 
an  equilateral  triangle,  and  there  I  find  that,  in  1782,  a  farm 
labourer  with  his  wages  could  buy  27  gallons  of  malt,  or 
10  gallons  of  wheat,  or  33  lbs.  of  peg  meal  (cheers).  And  I 
also  find  that  James  Rutter,  one  of  the  labourers, paid  11. 10s. 
a  year  for  his  house  rent  and  the  grazing  of  a  cow ;  so  that 
from  this  time  to  the  present  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
labourer  has  been  gradually  deteriorating  until  it  has  reached 
the  degrading  level  on  which  it  now  stands  (cheers).  But 
what  do  1  find  still  further  ?  1  have  another  authority  on 
this  subject,  contained  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  year  1820,  which  is  only  five  years  after 
the  law  of  1810  was  passed,  and  from  an  entry  in  those  jour- 
nals, it  appears  that  the  state  and  condition  of  the  labourer 
was  then  so  wretched  that  the  legislature  thought  it  advisable 
to  move  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to  take  the  sub  - 
ject into  consideration.  And  what  was  the  result?  Why,  men 
of  the  first  respectability  were  examined  at  the  bar,  and  of 
these,  the  first  was  Mr.  John  Elmore,  now  a  celebrated  pro- 
tectionist in  Sussex,  who,  when  asked  what  had  been  the 


condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  30  or  10  years  before 
the  time  at  which  he  was  examined,  replied,  that  then  every 
provident  labourer  in  his  parish  brewed  his  own  beer,  and 
enjoyed  it  with  bis  family  at  his  own  fire  side.  Now,  ho 
added,  there  are  only  two  or  three  to  whom  I  supply  malt 
(cries  of  "  shame,  that  is  true").  The  next  witness  examined 
was  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  forget,  but  who  was  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  he  stated  that  the  la- 
bourers "  then  subsisted  principally  upon  good  bacon,  bread 
and  beer."  On  what  do  they  subsist  now  ?  was  the  next 
qoestion,  and  his  reply  was,  that  their  principal  food  con- 
sisted of  potatoes,  which  they  carried  cold  with  them  to  the 
fields  (loud  cries  of  "  shame'1).  Thus,  my  friends,  yon  see 
that  your  condition,  from  whatever  cause,  has  gone  on  gra- 
dually deteriorating.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Corn  Laws  alone,  because  many  other  causes  have 
conspired  to  produce  these  fearful  results,  but  I  do  say  that 
the  Corn  Laws  have  not  prevented  them,  and  that  if  those 
lairs  had  been  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
the  condition  of  the  labourer  would  have  been  ameliorated 
and  bettered  instead  of  made  worse.  There  is  no  man  pre- 
sent whose  intellect  is  so  obtuse  as  not  to  know  this  fact, 
and  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  a  man,  because  he  has  been 
brought  up  at  the  plough  tail,  has  no  skill  or  common  sense. 
Now,  as  to  this  Corn  Law.  You  all  of  yon  remember  the 
late  war  and  privations  which  were  then  endured  with  a 
patience  unexampled.  We  had  then  all  the  world  against 
us,  and  we  were  told  that  this  nation  was  so  isolated, 
that  we  must  stand  together  to  beat  Boncy,  and  defend 
our  happy  fire-sides.  We  were  told  also  that  peace 
would  come,  and  with  peace  plenty  (hear,  hear;  and  loud 
cries  of  "  yes,  we  remember  all  that").  The  labourers  of 
England  did  come  forward,  and  were  ready  to  shed  the  last 
drop  of  blood  in  their  bodies  in  defence  of  their  native  land 
(cheers).  Well,  the  year  1810  came,  and  then,  only  one 
year  after  peace  was  restored  and  plenty  bad  been  promised, 
the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  law,  which  enacted  that  no 
wheat  should  be  imported  into  this  country  until  it  had 
reached  80s.  per  quarter  for  the  three  preceding  months.  It 
was  said  that  this  law  was  necessary,  not  merely  to  keep  up 
the  respectability,  but  the  very  existence  of  our  country  as 
a  nation.  It  was  opposed  by  a  gentleman  now  a  half-and- 
half  protectionist — I  mean  Lord  Ashburton— then  Mr. 
Alexander  Baring,  a  merchant  and  a  money  lender,  so  vio- 
lently that  Mr.  Robinson  (now  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  accused  him  with  fomenting  mobs 
outside  of  the  house,  aud  threatened  him  with  the  conse  ■ 
quences.  Lord  Ashburton  dared  Mr.  Robinson  to  postpone 
the  measure  for  another  week ;  that  if  so  there  would  be. 
such  an  expression  of  public  opinion  against  it  that  the  bill 
would  never  be  passed  into  a  law.  Lord  Ashburton  de- 
scribed the  measure  thus.  He  said  that  seeing  its  tendency 
to  raise  the  price  of  bread,  a  more  cruel  act  of  injustice  to- 
wards the  labourers  of  this  country  could  not  be  perpe- 
trated. And  what  did  Mr.  Robinson  reply  ?  Why  that  the 
measure  would  not  have  any  injurious  effect  upon  the  labourer, 
because  if  he  could  not  earn  enough  wages  they  would  be 
made  up  to  him  from  the  parish  pay-table,  so  that  he  had 
a  resource  to  fall  to.  And  so  matters  went  on  until  a  great 
cry  was  made  that  the  poor  were  going  to  eat  up  the  country 
(loud  cries  of"  That's  true").  A  report  was  theu  drawn  up, 
than  which  a  grosser  libel  on  the  working  classes  never  was 
published  (cheers).  On  that  report  a  bill  was  founded 
and  brought  in — a  bill  which  I  am  almost  afraid  to  mention, 
for  it  raises  my  feelings  and  makes  my  blood  boil  with 
indignation — it  is  the  accursed  Poor  Law  Bill  (groans  and 
hisses).  Now  I  contend  fairly  and  honestly  the  passing 
of  that  abominable  law — which  cuts  off  from  the  labouring 
man  that  out-door  relief,  which  he  preferred  in  the  shape  of 
wages,  to  being  doled  out  in  charity,  affords  a  fertile  reason 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  because  if  onelaw  was  passed 
to  make  bread  dear,  and  another  law  was  passed  to  constitute 
poverty  a  crime,  it  was  a  proceeding  so  monstrous  that  I  can 
hardly  speak  of  it  with  calmness,  and  the  most  cruel  injustice 
ever  practised  on  the  rights  of  mankind  (cheers).  I  consider 
that  the  Corn  Laws  were  virtually  repealed  by  the  passing  of 
the  New  Poor  Law,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  so,  in  fact 
( great  cheering).  Hence,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  our  wives, 
our  children,  and  our  country,  to  raise  our  voices  against  the 
Corn  Laws  It  is  now  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  yield- 
ing, as  he  does,  to  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  to  abolish  the 
Corn  Laws  at  the  end  of  three  years;  and  a  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  wisdom  of  continuing  them  for  three 
years,  or  of  repealing  them  immediately,  but,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  great  mass  of  the  farmers,  instead  of  agreeing 
to  a  deception  for  three -years,  join  almost  to  a  man,  heart 
and  hand,  in  supporting  total  and  immediate  repeal.  I  have 
met  with  only  one  exception,  and  that  is  my  friend,  Mr. 
Whale  (hisses  and  groans).  If,  then,  the  farmers  are  severe 
— (cries  of  "Who  will  doubt  it  ?") — it  is  in  strict  keeping 
with  our  duty  as  labourers,  (for  I  call  myself  one  of  your- 
selves,) to  oome  forward  and  do  their  work  for  them  (cheers). 
If,  however,  they  have  not  the  energy  and  decision  to  come 
forward  and  prove  that  the  Corn  Laws  have  not  produced 
happiness  and  prosperity,  I  trust  we  shall  adopt  a  petition 
for  repeal;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  the  feeling  of 
the  majority  of  this  company  that,  during  the  30  years  those 
laws  have  been  in  operation,  the  labourers  have  enjoyed  hap- 
piness and  comfort,  and  have  been  better  fed,  better  housed, 
and  better  clothed  than  they  were  before,  then  adopt  a  petition 
for  the  continuance  of  thoselaws  (cries  of  no,  no,  never).  I 
do  not  come  here  to  set  the  labourer  against  his  master, 
because  I  believe  that  unless  the  farmer  is  in  a  state  of  pros- 
perity, tlxe  labourer  cannot  enjoy  any  degree  of  comfort.  I 
believe  that  the  real  interests  of  the  farmer,  the  labourer,  aud 
the  landlord  are  identical ;  but  if  the  farmers  would  adopt  the 
use  of  a  little  "  Cobdenised  eye  salve,"  and  look  a  little  be- 
yond their  noses,  they  would  see  that  they  had  been  the  mere 
cat's  paws  of  the  landlords.  The  law  is  not  a  farmer's,  but  a 
parson's  law.  It  has  worked  a  great  moral  evil;  it  has 
uever  fulfilled  its  purpose,  or  the  pledges  given  with  respeot 
to  it.  It  has  turned  out  a  mere  delusion,  and  it  has  swept 
away  four-fifths  of  the  renting  farmers  of  this  country,  leaving 
the  remainder  in  anything  but  a  state  of  prosperity  (loud 
cheers).  If  they  were  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  what  hypo- 
crisy it  was  for  them  to  go  whining  about  distress  before  no 
less  than  five  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Ekless  proceeded  at  still  further  length  to  comment  on  the 
operation  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws,  and  after  pronouncing 
a  warm  eulogy  on  the  services  of  the  Times  newspaper  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  poorer  classes,  concluded  by 
asking  for  as  fair  a  hearing  for  every  person  as  he  had  ob- 
tained himself.  Three  cheers  were  enthusiastically  given  for 
Mr.  Ekless. 

James  Reddle,  a  labouring  man,  clad  in  a  smock-frock, 
then  came  forward  and  proposed  a  resolution,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  exact  copy:  "Resolved,  that  we  be  the 
farmers  labrers  be  as  bad  of  as  we  can  be  not  being  able  to 
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!    get  the  Nescesseries  wat  we  and  our  Fameles  wants  and  tho 
I    a  good  many,  sais  we  be  perfected  by  the  Corn  Lanes  we 
;    thinks  we  sboud  be"  better  of  if  thare  woodent  noan."  The 
»    mover  stated  that  last  winter  be  had  earned  nine  shillings 
I    per  week,  out  of  which  he  had  to  keep  a  family  of  seven  in 
I    number ;  and  this  year  he  had  got  ten  shillings  a-week  to 
i    keep  eight.   He  had  no  house-rent  to  pay;  but  they  wanted 
1    eight  gallons  (a  term  peculiar  to  Hants)  of  bread  a  week, 
'    which  cost  Ss.  2d.,  which  left  him  and  Ms  family  is.  lOd. 
(A  Voice — "Where  is  the  meat  to  come  from?")  Last 
winter  all  he  had  to  eat  during  the  whole  of  the  cold  weather 
was  bread  twice  a  day.    (Another  voice :  "  Your  family  had 
not  any  roast  joints'  at  home.")    No,  they  had  not.   All  they 
had  was  bread.    (A  third  voice  :  "  Had  you  not  a  little  wa- 
ter, Jem?")   Yes,  plenty  of  that;  but  I  leave  you  to  judge 
after  that  (cries  of  "Shame.'') 

John  Lipscombe,  another  labourer,  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion. He  said  that  perhaps  some  of  his  fellow -labourers 
around  him  might  know  his  state  as  well  as  he  did  himself; 
but  if  not,  bis  state  was  thus :  He  went  to  work  six  dayi  in 
the  week  for  nine  shillings.  His  family  consisted  of  four 
children,  his  wife  and  himself  making  six  in  number.  They 
required  six  gallons  of  bread  a  week,  which  took  seven  shil 
lingaofiiis' earnings ;  and  if  he  calculated  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder in  butter,  it  would  be  only  a  halfpenny  worth  for 
each  per  day.  But  he  did  not  spend  the  money  In  that  way. 
From  the  10th  of  December  to  the  32d  of  February  he  had 
never  seen  either  cheese  or  butter  in  his  house;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  one  gentleman  (William  Gamier,  Esq.,)  letting 
him  have  an  acre  of  his.  land  at  a  reasonable  rent,  he  and  his 
family  would  have  been  almost  starved  during  the  past 
winter.  The  man  with  much  feeling  thus  concluded  : — 
"  May  God  Almighty,  who  rules  the  hearts  of  our  Queen  and 
her  subjects,  turn  their  hearts  to  us,  and  look  upon  us  with 
au  eye  of  mercy  and  pity ;  and  to  relieve  our  distresses  give 
us  Free  Trade  if  it  will  afford  us  any  good.  I  have  described 
my  state  as  well  as  I  can ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  I 
have  got  no  money."'  (Loud  cheers  for  Lipscombe.) 

Jane  C£eeve,  a  cleanly-dressed,  middle-aged  woman, 
nest  came  forward,  and  said  she  had  a  sick  husband  and  a 
sick  child,  and  had  applied  to  the  parish,  who  had  given  her 
five  shillings  and  six  loaves  of  bread  during  the  time  her 
husband  was  ill.  She  had  two  shillings  a  week  to  pay  for 
house-rent,  and  theywanted  three- and-a-half  gallons  of  bread 
to  give  them  two  meals  a  day.  Meat  she  never  saw,  but  a 
piece  one  of  her  neighbours  had  given  to  her  sick  boy.  Her 
family  consisted  of  five  children,  her  husband,  and  herself. 
The  doctor  had  been  to-  see  her  husband,  and  she  had  applied 
for  a  little  tea  and  sugar,  but  was  told  it  was  only  allowed 
when  the  party  was  in  a  dying  state.  ("Shame.")  She 
went  before  the  board  of  guardians,  and  had  been  allowed 
21bs.  of  mutton  to  make  a  little  broth,  and  last  week  she  had 
received  3s.  6d.,  which  was  sixpence  a  head  for  her  family. 
She  hoped  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  done  away  with,  if  that 
would  do  any  good  for  the  poor  (loud  cries  of  "  Free 
Trade  for  ever.") 

Polly  Edwards,  &  comely  looking  matron,  next  came 
forward  and  said  she  had  come  to  state  her  case.  She  was 
the  mother  of  five  children  who  required  six  gallons  of  bread 
a  week.  She  paid  Ts:  6d.  house  rent,  Gd.  a  week  to  her 
husband's  benefit  club,  and  fid.  a  week  for  her  cliildren's 
schooling,  and  after  this  she  left  the  people  to  guess  how 
much  she  had  remaining  oat  of  lis.  a  week.  Many  nights 
she  had  gone  to  bed  with  a  baby  to  suckle,  after  having  had 
nothing  but  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  drink  of  cold  water  (loud 
cries  of  "shame.")  One  ounce  of  tea,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  had  to  last  seven  of  them  an  entire  week. 
She  hoped  the  Corn  Law  would  be  repealed  and  that  her 
husband  would  be  able  to  go  to  work  from  6  o'clock  to  6 
o'clock,  with  some  meat  to  eat  instead  of  a  bit  of  "  bread 
and  scrape,"  if  he  had  even  that.  This  was  her  case,  and 
she  had  walked  five  miles  to  tell  it. 

Mr.  Ekless  remarked  that  a  more  honest,  trustworthy, 
orderly  moral  couple  than  this  woman  and  her  husband  did 
not  exist.  Her  coming  the  distance  she  had,  reflected  great 
credit  upon  her,  and  he  proposed  that  she  should  be  greeted 
with  three  cheers. — The  proposition  was  promptly  and  ener- 
getically adopted. 

Henry  Edney,  a  labourer,  from  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  Droxford,  stated  that  he  had  a  wife  and  nine  children,  six 
of  whom  were  at  home.  His  wages  were  9s.  per  week,  and 
his  family  wanted  seven  gallons  of  bread  a  week,  which  came 
to  -s.  2d.  This  left  but  lOd.  to  buy  other  necessaries.  He 
could  say  that  there  had  used  to  be  a  few  mice  in  lus  house, 
but  that  now  they  were  all  starved  out.  His  family  had  been 
or  three  days  with  only  one  quartern  loaf  among  them 
(shame).  He  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  it — (cheers) — and 
he  had  worked  three  days,  having  eaten  bread  only  once  in 
that  time.  , 

The  Chairman  having  inquired  whether  any  other  per- 
son wished  to  speak  for  or  against  the  resolution,  and  no 
reply  having  been  given,  he  then  put  the  resolution,  to  the 
meeting,  by  whom  it  was  unanimously  adopted  amidst  loud 
cheers. 

John  Dedimus  than  mounted  the  platform  and  said  he 
had  got  a  resolution  "  wrote"  out,  whioh  he  would  get  Mr. 
Ekless  to  read  for  him. 

Mr.  Ekless  read  the  resolution,  which  was  in  these  pre- 
cise terms/  "  Resolved — that  we  sends  up  a  petishen  to  Both 
Houses  of  Palanent  to  take  up  the  Com  Lawes,  cause  we 
thinks  we-  should  be  better  of  without  em." 

Dedimuh  stated  that  he  was  a  labourer  at  Weckham,  and 
worked  for  Captain  Green,  at  10s.  a  week.  He  had  a  wife 
and  six  children.  He  paid  2s.  house-rent,  and  sixpence  to 
his  benefit-club,  which  left  7s.  Od.  per  week  for  eight  of 
them  to  live  upon  (loud  cries  of  "Shame").  That  was 
every  farthing  he  got,  and  »ix  gallons  of  bread  a  week  was  as 
little  as  tbey  could  do  with,  and  this  left  but  sixpence  a  week. 
( A  voice,  "  Where's  the  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  veal,  and 
the  bloaters  and  salmon.")  He  got  none,  and  was  often 
puzzled  how  best  to  lay  out  the  sixpence — (a  voice,  "  Mr. 
Whale  will  tell  you  how  to  spend  your  sixpence  " — to  which 
another  voice  replied,  "  No,  Whale  is  gone  home  with  a  bar- 
poon  stuck,  in  him.  Cheers  and  laughter.)  His  children 
had  not  a  shoe  to  their  feet  or  anything  to  keep  them  warm 
in  the  day,  and  scarcely  so  at  night.  (A  cry  of  "Where  is 
the  fire  ?")  As  to  the  fire  he  was  forced  to  steal  that — he 
did  not  wish  to  do  so,  hut  he  was  forced  to  it.-  (A  shout  of 
"There's  Corn  Law  protection  for  you.")  The  Corn  Laws 
could  not  be  worse,  and  any  change  must  be  for  the  better. 
He  wanted  to  work  to  support  himself  and  family,  for  he  did 
not  like  to  be  poked  into  those  holes — the  union  workhouse. 
His  wife  went  to  the  union  at  the  fore  part  of  the  winter,  in 
hopes  to  get  a  little  relief  for  their  large  families,  and  some 
of  the  great  bloated  fellows  there  said  that  if  they  could  not 
live  on  10s.  a  week  they  must  come  into  the  union  alto- 
ijetlier.   These  fellows-  sat  there  with  wine  and  beef  before 
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them,  while  his  wife  had  not  two  onnces  of  bread  inside  her 
(loud  cheers,  and  cries  of  "  Shame." ) 

Sarah  Titteiudoe,  an  intelligent-looking  woman,  cume 
forward  to  second  the  resolution.  She  said  that  she  had  .six 
children,  who  were  not  able  to  do  anything,  and  that  her 
husband  was.  ill.  When  he  was  at  work  his  wages  were  nine 
shillings  per  week,  from  which,  deducting  two  shillings  for 
house  rent,  left  seven  shillings  for  eight  of  a  family  to  live 
upon.  Her  husband  paid  sixpence  a  week  to  his  club,  from 
which  he  had  some  assistance  when  he  was  not  able  to  work, 
but  if  it  had  not  been  for  being  trusted  on  next  summer's 
earnings,  she  and  herfamily  would  have  been  starving  during 
the  past  winter. 

Margaret  Hilyer  made  similar  statements — licr  hus- 
band was  a  shepherd,  earning  10s.  a  week,  and  they  had  nine 
children  at  home  and  two  at  service. 

Peter  Babfoot,  a  venerable  looking  man,  whose  appear- 
ance would  form  an  admirable  study  and  subject  for  an  ar- 
tist, stated  that  all  he  had  earned  during  the  present  month  of 
February  was  three  shillings,  with  the  exception  of'  a  few 
coppers  he  had  been  given  that  day. 

No  other  speakers  presenting  themselves, 

The  Chairman  put  the  resolution,  which  passed  amidst 
loud  cheers. 

Petitions  to  both  houses  of  Parliament,  iu  the  following 
terms,  were  then  agreed  to. 

"  The  humble  petition  of  the  labourers  of  Hampshire,  in 
public  meeting  assembled,  showeth — 

"  That  your  humble  petitioners,  after  going  on  from  year 
to  year  under  Com  Law  protection,  with  bare  subsistence 
wages,  despair  of  an  amendment  of  their  state  and  condition, 
under  those  restrictive  laws. 

"  That  your  petitioners,  therefore,  do  most  earnestly  entreat 
your  honourable  house  will  be  pleased  to  pass  an  act  for  the 
immediate  and  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which,  as  they 
hope  and  believe,  would  be  followed  by  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  tithes,  the  protection  against  game,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  malt  tax,  thus  placing  the  renting  farmers  in  a  more 
secure  and  legitimate  condition  than  they  have  been  in  under 
the  last  thirty  years  of  Com  Law  protection  ;  which  would, 
as  they  also  believe,  improve  the  state  and  condition  of  your 
petitioners,  by  keeping  the  price  of  provisions  more  moderate 
and  steady,  and  by  an  increased  demand  for  their  labour, 
through  an  outlay  of  capital  on  the  land,  which  the  present 
uncertainty,  occasioned  by  Com  Law  protection,  has  had  a 
powerful  influence  in  preventing. 

"  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ekless,  three  cheers  were  given  to 
the  reporters  of  The  Daily  Neivs,  the  Times,  and  of  the  local 
journals  then  present ;  and  three  cheers  for  Cobden,  Bright, 
and  Free  Trade ;  and  the  concourse  of  persons  who  had 
remained  throughout  the  proceedings,  which  occupied  until 
half-past  eight  o'clock,  began  to  move  off  towards  their  re- 
spective homes  in  the  same  peaceable  and  quiet  manner  as 
they  arrived. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 
"  Be  instant  in  season,  and  out  of  season." 
Sir, — Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  10s.  from  C.  XL,  Bristol,  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  in  my  neighbourhood.     Many  thanks  to 
C.H. 

Sir,  while  I  have  the  pen  in  my  fingers,  I  may  as  well 
inform  both  yourself  and  your  many  readers,  that  Free  Trade 
doctrines  are  gaining  ground  in  our  high  church  neighbour- 
hood^; and  the  farmers  in  general  would,  I  know,  much 
rather  have  the  total  ami  immediate  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
than  the  measure  as  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
farmers  of  our  province  were  taken  by  no  small  degree  of 
surprise,  in  our  market  place,  on  Friday,  the  20th  inst.  I 
employed  a  mau  to  distribute  about  seventy -five  copies  of  the 
League  and  Economist  newspapers,  including  a  great  num- 
ber of  Anti-Corn  Law  tracts,  and  about  fifty  copies  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  Catechism  among  them.  It  was  highly 
amusing  to  see  how  some  of  the  worthy  cultivators  of  the 
soil  threw  the  League  up  into  the  air,  just  as  they  would 
shake  off  a  serpent ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  took 
the  papers,  &c.,  put  them  into  their  pockets :  and  I  have  not 
a  doubt  that,  in  consequenee  of  the  simple  plan  which  I  have 
adopted,  to  promulgate  Free  Trade  doctrines,  many  hun- 
dreds of  farmers,  farmers'  wives,  sons  and  daughters,  have 
now  become  more  friendly,  and  more  willing  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves,  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  old,  well-tried,  and  constant  friend, 
Joseph  Proctor,  Esq.,  Manchester,  for  the  greater  number  of 
the  papers  which  have  been  distributed  at  my  request  and  by 
my  directions.    And  it  is  my  duty  and  privilege  to  odd,  that 
:  Mr.  Proctor  has  forwarded  the  sum  of  10/.  to  be  laid  out  by 
,  me  for  the  benefit  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  elevation 
i  of  the  starring  and  half-naked  poor  in  my  own  neighbour- 
I  hood.   For  this  rich  and  seasonable  gift  for  the  peasantry 
:  of  the  district  in  which  I  live,  and  often  sigh  and  weep  over 
the  miseries  of  my  fellow  men,  I  give  thanks,  and  take 
,  courage.  I  am  still  hard  at  work,  walking  day  after  day  from 
;  hovel  to  cottage  and  from  hamlet  to  village,  to  see  and  ex- 
'  amine  for  myself  how  far  the  statements  made  to  me  at  my 

■  own  door,  and  by  hundreds  of  the  peasantry,  are  true  and  to 
;  be  relied  upon;  and  I  can  assure  your  readers  that  the  more 

■  I  search  out  the  real  condition  of  the  field-labourers,  the  more 
'  I  am  constrained  to  say  to  the  "  protectionists,"  "  With  force 

and  with  cruelty  have  ye  ruled  them." 

j  Last  week  both  my  wife  and  myself  paid  a  visit  to  the 
j  hamlet  of  Arncott,  inthe  parish  of  Ambrosden,  Oxon.  Arncott 

is  about  five  miles  from  Bicester. 

Out  of  the  many  applications  made  to  us  for  relief  by  the 
,  poor  of  Arncott,  we  have  selected  a  number  of  the  most 

wretched  and  destitute  families  we  could  find,  and  have 
!  given  them,  blankets,  sheets,  and  smockfroeks.  We  shall 
i  not  soon  forget  the  miseries,  privations,  and  Bufferings  of 
;  these  poor  people ;  neither  can  we  ever  forget  their' artless, 
;  simple,  and  heartfelt  expressions  of  thanks  to  those  Free 

Traders  who  have  enabled  us  to  assist  them. 

These  poor  people  (hundreds  in  number)  have  no  other 
!  water,  summer  or  winter,  to  boil  or  to  drink,  than  what  they 
;  draw  from  the  stagnant  and  filthy  ponds  at  which  cows  and 

horses  drink,  and  in  which  ducks  and  geese  swim.  The  con- 
'  quence  of  using  this  puddle,  anil  of  the  hunger  endured  by 

the  people,  is  an  annual  typhus  fever,  by  which  several  per- 
;  sons  are  hurried  every  year  into  eternity. 

It  is  not  long  since,  a  labourer's  wife  in  Arncott  was  so 
;  destitute  of  bedding,  that  she  hod  to  remain  on  her  death- 
jbed  without  any  other  covering  than  a  chemise,  ivliile  a 
I  poor''  neighbour  -washed  the  only  sheet  which  the>  dying 
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woman  had  to  cover  her,  and  she  died  before  the  sheet  could 
be  rendered  lit  for  the  bed! ! 

Oncof  the  men  to  whom  we  gave  sheets  and  blanket* 
last  week,  whose  name  is  Green,  has  had  the  typhus  fever  in 
his  hovel  for  seven  weeks ;  his  wife  has  been  ili,  and  not 
able  to  stand  by  herself,  and  consequently  the  poor  man  has 
had  to  hire  a  woman  out  of  his  8s.  n-week  to  attend  to  hirn, 
and  his  three  children  have  been  ill  of  the  typhus  fever,  and 
confined  to  the  house  for  seven  weeks.  The  poor  man  ns«?d 
to  lay  one  of  the  children  on  an  old  sack  on  the  floor  before 
the  fire,  while  he  attended  to  his  delirious  wife  and  Other 
children.  Another  sober  and  industrious  man,  to  whom  wc 
have  given  sheets  and  a  blanket,  has  been  seen  this  -pintcr 
by  a  member  of  my  church,  with  his  wife  and  children,  W 
in  number,  eating  out  of  an  old  beehive ;  but  their  food  wj."* 
neither  "locusts"  nor  "  wild  honey;"  no, — but  their  rich 
repast  was  made  up  of  boiled  Swedes  and  greens,  mashed 
into  a  kind  of  pulp. 

Another  great  sufferer  in  our  neighbourhood  is  a  young 
man  who  lost  his  father  a  few  years  ago.  The  poor  lad  was 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  but  since  the  death  of  his 
father — especially  this  winter — he  has  been  almost  starved 
to  death.  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  poor  fellow  was  so. 
reduced  by  hunger  a  few  weeks  back,  that  he  could  not  walk 
up  stairs  to  his  bed. 

Sir,  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  relieve  the  most  distress- 
ing cases  which  I  could  find  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
in  whi  h  I  live  and  labour,  but  I  have  not  reached  more  than 
one-half  of  those  cases  of  wretchedness  and  misery  which 
call  aloud  for  help.  It  is  now  about  seven  years  since  I  took 
up  the  cause  of  the  rural  peasantry.  I  then  said  that  when- 
ever others  in  other  counties  could  be  induced  to  follow  my 
example,  the  peasantry  as  a  whole  (in  the  South  of  I. up- 
land i,  and  not  the  peasantry  of  this  or  that  county,  would 
be  found  a  mined  wreck. 

Others  have  since  followed  my  example  in  pleading  for  the 
poor,  and  those  who  read  The  League  know  the  result.  I 
should  like  to  know  when  I  «m  to  have  the  remainder  of  the 
beds  and  bedding  promised  me.  I  have  promised  them  to 
the  bedless  sons  and  daughters  of  toil,  and  they  are  ready  to 
worry  me  for  them.  The  following  is  an  exact  copy,  spelling 
and  all,  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  begging  for  a  bed.  The 
writer  is  a  sober,  pious,  and  industrious  man,  and  a  member 
of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Society. 

"  Dear  Sir, — i  hope  you  will  notbe  offended  with  me  for 
my  coming  to  you,  for  i  hear  that  you  have  beds  to  give 
away — i  have  no  bed  of  my  own,  we  sleep  on  my  mothers 
bed — i  have  been  out  of  work  for  3  weeks,  but  i  have  work 
now  and  i  have  six  shilings  a  week  for  3  persons  to  live  on 
And  i  ham  afrade  i  shall  not  get  one  without  you  are  my 
frend.  Jas.  Stanford,  Merton,  Oxfordshire." 

"  29jamiary,  1846." 

Sir,  I  have  presented  in  this  letter  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
prosperity  and  mental  culture  of  the  protected  La- 
bourers in  the  counties  of  Oxon  and  Bucks,  and  beg  to 
close  this  epistle  with  the  following  short  petition  :  "  Perish 
protection— flourish  Free  Trade." — I  am,  Sir,  yours  very 
respectfully,  Wm.  Ferguson-, 

Minister  of  the  Congregational  Independent  Church, 
Feb.  33,  1846.  Bicester,  Oxon. 


Imports  of  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour. — We  copy 
from  a  parliamentary  return  (No.  04,  1840),  dated  the  13th 
instant,  "An  account  of  all  wheat  and  wheat  flour  (stated 
in  quarters  of  wheat)  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  years  ending  the  5th  day  of  January,  1842,  the  5lh  d  ly  of 
January,  1843,  the  Oth  day  of  January,  1844,  the  5th  d  iv  of 
January,  1845,  and  the  0th  day  of  January,  1846. — A\ao,  of 
the  quantities  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  same 
pereods" : — 


Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour,  stated  in  Quarters 

Years- 

of  Wheat. 

ending  Oth  Jan. 

Foreign. 

British 

Total. 

Colonial. 

Quantitieslmpted. 

Quarters. 

Quarters.' 

Quarters. 

1842  . . 

2511628 

259019 

2770647 

1843 

2840726 

199543 

3040289 

IS  14 

9466.18 

118304 

1064942 

1845 

1144648 

234413 

1379261 

184R 

896077 

245J51 

11,42928 

Hetained  for 

home  consunxptn. 

1842  i 

2361732 

257970 

2619702 

1843 

2764222 

213080 

2977302 

1844 

-  847381 

134906 

982287 

1845 

787984 

2:13697 

1021681 

1846 

89819 

225924 

315743 

From  the  same  parliamentary  paper,  we  copy  "  An  account 

of  Wheat  and  wheat  flour  (stated  iu  quarters  of  wheat)  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  Canada,  in  the 
years  ending  the  5th  day  of  January,  184-2,  the  5th  day  of 
January,  1843,  the  5th  day  of  January,  1844,  the  5th  day  of 
January,  1840,  and  the  0th  day  of  January,  1846. — Also,  of 
the  quantities  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  same 
periods" : — 


Tears-  - 
ending  5th  Jan. 

Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour,  stated  in  Quarters 
of  Wheat. 

Entered  as 
Produce  of 

British 
Possessions. 

Certified 
Produce  of 
Canada 
(from  10th  Oct 
1843.) 

Foreiga. 

Total. 

Imported  from 

Canada. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Qrs- 

Quartrs 

1842  . . 

238605 

118 

238723 

1843 

178057 

1805 

179922 

1844 

35223 

77327 

13 

112563 

]$45 

22-5097 

17 

225121 

1846 

229241 

3 

229244 

Entered  for  home 

consumption  from 

Canada. 

1842 

241564 

104 

241668 

1843 

191686 

622 

192308 

1844 

55639 

75329 

531 

131499 

1845 

137 

226886 

8 

227031 

1846 

208420 

3 

208423 

Letters  from  Coblentz  state  that  48,000  bushels  of  flour 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  military  stores  of  Wesel,  Co- 
logne, Juliers,  and  Coblentz,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President  in  Chief  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  to  be  divided 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  distressed  districts,  who 
!  will  pay  for  the  supply  ' at :  ft  Tate  to  be  fixed  after  the  tfeit 
harvest. 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[Feb.  2$, 


Just  PnWisned, 

MB.  HEIGHT'S  SPEECH  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  on  Tuesday  Nigtit,  Feb.  17.   Priee  One  Teany. 
MR.  GIBSON'S  SPEECK  on  Monday  Night,  Feb.  16. 
LtionE  Office,  67,  Fleet-street,  London ;  J.  Gadsby,  Ncwall'e  Buildings, 
and  3,  Old  M  i  llgaie.  Manchester, 

Where  may  be  had, 
THE  GOATACRE  MEETING. 
Just  published, price  One  Penny,  or  5s.  per  loo, 

A  Verbatim  report  of  the  meeting  of 

J\.  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS  AT  GOATACRE,  printed  in  a 
Tract  fbrni,  12  pages. 

Sold  at  the  Leaovji  Offlec,  t>7.  Fleet-street,  London;  and  by  J.  Gadsby, 
Newall  8  Buildings,  «»d  3,  Did  MiUgate.  Manchester. 

8^"  MR.  CORDEtTS  SPEECH  will  be  published  as  early  at  possible 
after  delivery. 


*»*  Several  members  of  the  Council  of  the  League  are 
desirous  of  malting  complete  their  sets  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  Circnhar,  which  was  printed  in  Manchester,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  League  paper.  They  are 
deficient  of  the  following  numbers : 

1L  IS,  19,  21,  28,  41,  18,  03,  63,  G7,  68,  70,  70,  78,  93,  07, 
100,  103,  104,  105,  107,  115,  118,  125,  139. 

Any  reasonable  sum  will  be  jiaid  for  the  numbers,  or  any  of 
them.  .........  ,i  . 

TJiey  may  he  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Gadsby,  Newall's- 
tuildings,  Manchester,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  the  senders,  which  shall  be  promptly  replied  to, 
with  payment.   
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10 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 

Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Feb.  25,  1846. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  tire  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 

As  tbe  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  require  that 
the  Christian  Name  of  the  party  to  whom  Post 
Office  Orders  are  sent  should  be  given  iu  full,  sub 
scribers  are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  their 
Orders  in  future  for  George  Wilson,  League 
Offices,  Manchester,  or  Abraham  Walter  Paulton, 
67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

£  B.  d. 

•Potter, John  and  Thomas, Manchester  ..100  0  0 

*Binns,  Dean  and  Co,  Dukinfield,  nr  Ashtou- 
under-Lyne  ..  .. 

♦Wardley  and  Sons,  Manchester  ~. 

♦Barnes,  Joseph,  Accrington 
♦Howard,  John,  Rochdale 

*Vernon,  Manchunton  and  Edge,  David-st,  Man- 
chester 

♦Petley,  Ernst  and  Co,  King -st,  do 
♦Kay,  Alex,  do 
♦Dyer,  J  C,  Barnage,  near  do 
•Kershaw,  James,  Newmarket-buildings,  do 
•Thomson,  Philip.  District  Bank,  do 
*Holgate  and  Roberts,  Rochdale     . .  . , 

*Cairns,  Alex,  Manchester    . , 

♦Johnson,  Ibis  F,  and  Crowther      1  do 
•Cooke,  Thomas,  Wigan 

•Potter,  Ascoli,  &  Co,  Greenwood-st,  Manchester  4 
•Jonnson,  Thos,  Hanging-ditch  do  4 

•Benson,  Henry,  Church,  near  Accrington       . .  2 
•Barnes,  Joseph,  do  ..210 

"Eastwood  and  Tavo,  Charles-st,  Brook-st,  Man- 
chester     . .  . .  , .  ..20 

♦Higginbotham,  Jno  K,  Chapel-st,  Salford        . .    2  0 
♦Melson,  Rev  Robert,  Birmingham  ..    2  0 

Small  sums,  per  Johnson  and  Hargreaves,  Man- 
chester    ..  ..  ..  ..17 

♦Cbadwick,  John,  Jun,  13,  Princes-st,  do  11 

♦Stephens,  Edwd,  IT,  Bridge-st,'  do     1  1 

♦Pilling,  J,  Nicholas  Croft,  do     1  1 

♦Hughes,  J,  23,  Stretford  New-road,  Hnlme,  do     1  1 
♦Cookson,  Wra,  26,  Mercer-st,  Butler-st,        do     1  1 
•Chadwick,  David,  Salford  ..  ..11 

•Whitehead,  E,  53,  London-road,  Manchester  ..  10 
•Read,  W,  47,  Stretford-road,  Hulme,  do  ..  10 

♦Edgar,  T,  Carltoh-place,  Ardwick,     do  ..10 
•Mellor,  W,  Stevenson's-sq,  do  ..10 

•Daniels,  A,  Winton  Barton,  near      do  . :    1  0 

♦Greening,  M,  at  Ryland's  &  Co,  Cateaton-st,  do     1  0 
•Hankinson.M,  Hanging-ditch         do  ..10 
•Hargreaves,  G,  Whithy  Grove  do  ..10 

•Vickers,  W,  Pin  Mill  Brow  do  ..10 

♦Campbell,  G,  42,  Swan-st,  do  ..10 

♦White,  J,  R,  sen,  Radnor-st,  Hulme,  do  ..  10 

♦White,  J,  R,  jun,  dp  do  ..10 

♦Ogilvie,  C,  26,  Royle-st,  C  on  M,      do  ..10 
♦Ogilvie,  E,  J,  12,  Maskell-st,  do      do       >  ..    1  0 
♦Baxter,  W,  C,  cabinetmaker,  Dundee  ..10 
♦Hadfield,  T,  Butter-market,  Warrington        . .  10 
•Hadfield,  Mrs,  Stanley-st,         do  ..10 
•  "  Plato,"  Bolton-st,  Darwen, per  H,Lightboura     1  0 
♦Whitworth,  E,  Royton,  near  Oldham  . .    1  0 

♦Brown,  H,  Thetford,  Norfolk        ..  ..10 

•Yule,  Thomas,  Haddington  ..  ..10 

•Mason,  G,  Belhaven,  Dunbar,  N.B.  . .  10 

•Knowles,  J,  Eagley  Bank,  nr  Bolton  . .    1    0  < 

♦Harwood,  R.  Silverwell-st,    do    . .  .,10 
♦Slater,  W,  Hebden  Bridge  . .  ..10 

•Axon,  T,  Dukinfield  ..  ..10 

•Bushby,  Jno,  Carrier,  Blackburn   . .  .,    1  o 

♦Farrow,  W,  Woburn    ..  ..10 

♦Kitching,  W,  Kendal    . .  . .  ..10 

•Rhodes,  Jno,  Accrington  . .  ..10 

♦Dawson,  J,  Hegent-rd,  Salford  '■ 
•Bell,  Jno,  3,  Eagle^st,  C  on  M,  Manchester 


Soulhport. 


'Johnson,  Richard  l,"'t... 
•Garaido.TB  .... 

•Kennett.TG        ....  ....   1  .. 

•WrighLJ,  jiH>,,yfl«q1Tracle  f„iUK-.  m- 

•Jolley,  Wu  ....   

Harrocks,John      ....        ....  ». 

.A  Friend,  per  R  Johnson      ... . .  tt 


0  12 
0  10 
1  o 

1  0 

l  o 

to- 

0  s 


r*A  Friend       .  .  .  .  •  ";.100 

Piatt,  J  &  Z,  M  ...  ■  ..30 

*G»i  t«i(ih  and  Mayall,  Union  Mill,  Green- 


acres  Moor 

♦Greaves,  James,  Dirtcar  do  1 ; . 

•Lees,  Eli,  Soho  do         '    . . 

♦Lees  and  Mills,  Waterhead  Mill 

♦TravisyJVdra-,  and  Brothers,  Shaw 

•Barlow^  George,' Chamber 

•Moss  and  Howard,  Waterhead  Mill    . . 

♦Broadbent,  T,  Hopwood  Mill,  Green- 
acres  Moor 

•Marsden  and  Collinge,  Horsedge  Mill 


80 

■20  1 
SO 

ao 

20 

10 
10 

10 

HI 


♦Wildj  A^Marsland  Mill 
♦Yates,  R,  Grosvfinor-st,    . .  . .  10 

•Nelson,  J  &H,  Waterloo  ..10 
♦Clegg,  A,  Mtrmp's  Mill,  Greenacres 
Moot  ■    '  :':">'    I'*  v:1  '10 

"Hollnday,  James,  North-st  Mill  ..  0 
♦Wainwright,  John  &  Sons,  Bankside  do  6 
♦Jackson,  Brothers,  Cannon-St  '  . .  0 
•Brierley,  Brothers,  Union-st  . .  0 

♦Wild,  James,  Mumps  Mill,  Greenacres 
*  Moor'    '  «?» '  •' i{  1  6 

♦Milne,  A.'Prinuose  Mill  . , 
♦Milne,  W,  13;  Stock-Bt, 'ClreethaM  Btkfl- 

chester        . :  '  ''  ':: 

•Milne,  F,  fi,  StAntey-st,  '  "do.. 

•Roe  &  Boyd,  Soho,  Greenacres' Moor.'. 
•Rhodes,  John,  limber-merchant  "  '"  VS 
♦Walton  &  Shaw,  Chapel  Mill  ! . 

♦Chadwick,  J,  Rhodes  do,  'Greeharjre'S 

Moor      '  '  .  .  .. 
♦Wainwrig-bt,  Joseph,  Kiiig-st  .. 
•Horwood  &  Monkman,  Manchester-st' 
♦Walton,  David,  Chat'  Moss,  Greenacres 
Moor'  ..  "  .'."'  ... 

♦Robinson,  S,  Hope-st,  Greenacres  Moor 


0  0 

0  0 

0  T> 

0  0 
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0  0 
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0  0 
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o  o 
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6    0  [0 


♦Butterwortb,  James,  Mumps,  Green- 


acres Mobr 
♦Marsh,  Richard,  Croft  Bank  tio.. 
♦Knott,  William,  King-it  .. 
♦Stausfield  and  Buckley,  Austerlands, 
Saddleworth ' 
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>0  0 
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0  '0 
o  o 

D"0 
0  0 
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♦Lees,  .las,  New  Earth,  GreenadreS  Moor  2 


♦Wild,  Isaac,  KJng-st 
♦Schofield,  Jas  and  Son,  Bankside  Mill 
♦Lees,  Jonathan  nird  Son,  Primrose  Mill 
♦Emmott,  Geoige 
♦Hargreaves,  James,  High-St  1 
•Wright,  Edwoi'd,  Vineyard,  Greenacres 

Moor  ..  ..  ,' 

♦Robinson,  J,  Bull's  Head  Inn     do . . 
♦Anti-Curry        ..  .._ 
♦Beswick,  Crgorge;  EdgeTane,  Royton . . 
♦Holladay,  Matthew         ..."      . . 
♦Js'elsoh,  Jame^s,  Manchester-st 
♦Potter,  John  do 
•Gilpin,  Edward,  Market-place 
♦Frith,  John,  High-st        ..  '  .. 

Cooling,  John,  Manchester-st 
♦Hilton,  John,  plumber,  &c,  Greenacres 

Moor  ...  a  n\ 

.•Hall,  J,  boot  and  shoe  dealer,  Mumps  do 
•{  *Diclcinson  and  Sharpies  do . . 

♦Buckley,  John,  Mount-pleasant  do . . 
♦Taylor,  Isaac,  Shore  Mill  do.. 
♦Bentle.y*  John,  buleher  do.. 
♦Taylor,  Joseph,  Shore  Mill,  Greenacres 

Moor   „.....•  .    .    .>•„  in * 

♦Crompton,  James  do 
♦Collett,  Thomas,  3,  Horse  Shoes 
♦Cooppr,  Reuben,  Market-place 
*Travis,  George,  Manchester-st 


Y.I 


do. . 
do,. 


*Raws,  John,  tinplate worker,  Greenacres  . 


moor      ;■, .  . .    n  .:    •  .w  »m.i  nm'M 
*Buokley,  W,  Spinners'  Arms  Inn,  do, 
*Robiuson,  W,  cotton  spinner, Waterhead 

MU1  ,..  i  ,.   ■■■  ... 

*Lees,  Joseph>  iio  do 
♦Hague,  Matthew,  rj  a  •liiuist,  —  do 
♦Eastwood,  W,  George &Dragon  Inn,  do, 


A  Friend"  .  1  ,  ;   •  ,  •  ,7ii  >do,.,, 
*Broadbent  and  Lees,  ,do.     .  4 

♦Beewick,  John,  do 
♦Lees,  John,  grocer,  do  .. 

^Dunkerley,  James,  grocer,       do  .. 
^Brideoake,  Edward,  do 
•Mayall,  James,  Union  Mill,  Greenacres 

.  Moor        !nv«  .  ii  '   kiii; 

TGrindrod,  Samuel,  do 
*Hirst,  J vhn,  Church  street. .  .. 
•Hall,  John,  Shaw  Crompton 
t Rhodes,  John,  jun.,  Yorkshiierst 
♦Marslaud,  Joseph,  engineer,  Wernith 
♦A Friend  .  . 

•Tiuvis,  W,,waste  dealer,Greenacres  Moor 
♦Wild,  Samuel,  Lees  Road  do    . . 

♦Hordman,  J,  Chat  Moss,  do    . . 

*  Allcock,  J,  Lower  Moor  Iron  Works,  do 
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•Jones,  Joseph,  do  do 
•Howard,  Edward*  do  do 
♦Wrigley,  Joseph,      do  do 

•Wrigley,  Benjamin,  Firth,   do , 

♦Wild,  James,  grocer,  side  of  do 
^Collinge,  J,  Horsedge  street 
•Marsden,  J,  do 
•Bradbury,  J,  do 
Wilcock,  J ,  Henshaw-st 
♦Mort,  W,  Shaw-street 
Mills,  T,  Lords  Hill 
♦Gartside,  R,  Sliaw-st 
Lees,  J,  Henshaw-st 

♦Lawson,  J,  Regcnt-st,  Greenacres  Moor  \ 
Taylor,  J,  Glodwick,  do  | 

Lees,  Edmund,  Waterhead  Mill  ..  0 

Holladay,  Mrs.  James        ..  ..  0 

Quarmby,  Grsenoores  Moor,  por  Mr» A 

1  li'trg,  Greenacres  Moor  . .  ..  0 

Godier,  S,  Newland-st       , .  . .  0 

Wui burton,  Jerciniah,  Waterheod  Mill  . .  0 
Needham,  Williinn,  do  . .  0 

♦1'artington,  John,  per  Mrs  A  Clegg,  do  '-  8 
•Lawton,  James,  surgeon,  Rochdale,  per 

■Ml  ^.U'lfM      «n:-.n«..,  «<m1»V<  vd«.  illl.l' 

,»CleggyJ,  G*fienaer*8Moon,i>erdlp  iow|i^d* 
.♦Clegg,  Mrs  Johuj  do,  per  do  . .  1 
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f  •Chadwick,  Miss,  ri.o,  per  do 


*S  ■ .  I  WiHiarflstin,'  H  Miss,  ,per;Mrs  A  Clegg, 
;a  SJ'l     Grcentreres  Moor  .. 

.«>  a  ■ 


100 


do 


do 
do 


a  xt  ^  Ramsden,  Charles,  per 
Sg    Cavoly.  Ei  Rhodes  Bank, 
^  LSmall'Sums     ..  ..  ..0 

f  ♦  Woolley,  Samuel,  Feathers  Inn,  High-ol 
Stalybridge  ]  'Burton,  Win,  brassfouii'der      ; ., 

tMttn    1  •>!'^y?,'.*,i'.,.",.  .'.V""*,:."»...rtV...>  ••• 

'  1  i  il  i   .lnifH'  -:.  IJr,>DVl'lll)l--9treOt  2 

♦Milliurn  andHaloworth        ,.  ..1 

•Cheetham,  Edw,  Ackers-lano  . .  1 
•15amforth,Mr,2;0,Stamf6rd-et,Ashton- 

undei--linB'  .1  10' 

•Taylor,  James      1..    •••  ;,      ..  ..    1  0 

•A«len,  Bobert,  Royal  Oak  .  .10 

•Itbompson,  M.D  ..  ..10 
'Aytoli  f ,  shopkeeper,  Grosvenor-sq.,. .  1 

♦KenWortby, T,  do,  Orosvenor-Btreet  , ,  >'f 

FOttBrlt''                  Wo  '    '  "  :.  1 

OarsWei  RoWrt,  T^almsleyistreet    •  0  10 

Heap.'Wm, Stakes  Dridge-Btreet  ,,0  10 

Neiju,  James,  High-Btreet    ...  ..0  5 

dadfiald, Moses,  Caroline-street  ..   0  1 

l^Hyde,  Thomas,  Hyde-street  „.    0  2 

.  f4R6ynoldsvWm,  Ackers-l«ne 


•Booth, Henry, ,     ...  .  .  ...  ,u«i  J 

•Ctaptham.J,«rwW  ...  ,v-  ••••  } 
♦Harrop,  Edwin  ..  1 


«i.f  1..  . 
fM-I  s< 


'Wilkinson, Rbhort 
•B'atlsrlftW;  James' 
Holt;  Tfcomas. 

HaJli.George,  ",    ,iti   .  .  .. 

WaHe,  Joseph.- •   

BoJjertSi.J.ose^h,  ,  ol     ,. ;••„!,  ..„, 
tUay.Wm'    •  '  "  ,    "'  "  »'. 

iPafetaff.ThomaB  :  V.".«. '-'»" 
Hlihgw'orth'.J  ""  •"  1        . >!  •'•  VV. 

Boulto»,'Wm    '  :<i<vi.l  cn  i,  > 

Bnerley, lease    .  .. 

McAIister,  Hm   

Chadwick,  Edward  ... ..  ' 

Hadfield.Johh  ]'" 
Arfflsttorig;  MbOV "W! 
'Wwrallidwrse 1,1  e^wtj.rfa  '■■,»  »jy 
BoliertSyDBiiial  ,  -1  '  ...,.o.i.-     «■  ^» 
■Rattaliffe.DaY.id  ,„li  „»i,«»-, .,,1,  ;.„,.. 
Robinson,  James     .      ......      .  ., 

Hbmn'gworai,  James 
Shaw,'  Edward    '  '         ....     '  '  .'. 

■  BbweSiirohn"1  .»•>•'•>■•'•< .-v.?  v..  iv»m?- 
Welsh-, Jdmos  =•..'  "i1^--..:. 
I.eey, John., ;         )«n]  %if^i«s  f„iii„aii 
,.Wal!iei\  James,  6«n, , .  „  ',   ,  ,,, 

*••*•*  smltCroBepb.'  ••• 

"'     tS  '  \Sintill9trms ■"' ""'  "  S "  '  ' 

mil  inil  «  .■>'»!. .*>,[/ 'r,  nil  ft  i'..i,,y. 

,     (-•preaves.Join   ; 

♦Andrew,  Wm.  , 
•Linney,  John  .... 
•Byrom,  J  and  J             ....  ' 
.•IiebSjiJ  and'J  "'  (toiium  A..*11* 
♦Birch,  J,  and  J  Shipley   
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•Howard,  Josepji. 

Whiteley.Jqlln,,,,. 
Kershaw,  Wm 
Keriworthy,"H*igh 
MeadDwtrt»njJBhh 
Hilton;  SamtMl  •••  '""  -.f.*-.-  — 
Mundy; Randla  •  1  -  ,'m. i,;,.i 
HaXt,'9amuel,..  1 ,,„  i.„„.„n,,  , 
Battersby^Emanne^,,  ,.,,,»( •  • , 
Calvert/James  .... 
Shofield, James*''™  ,r"  ."A.  "" 
Gbddard,  Wm 
Quaarmby,  Wm 
I'ickfordk.T-hernas  • 
Hacusf  James, ,,,1,  „„ 
Dimilon, Wm'.  ,.  . 
Gledhill,  Eli  '' 

<tomt;9oi&',a  "  " 
G»*enj .Joseph''"  ^';>  ""V/.i"!" 
-Greeni  AUen,;„iniB''i  mil  v.i . . 
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the  Edinburgh  List.  John  Mackintosh,  42,  Nichoisoa-atreet,  21., 
appeared  as  a  new  Subscriber  instead  ol  e.  renewed  ona. 


tat  corn  law  debate. 

Continued  from  Page  397  of  our  Supplement. 

THE  ADJOURNED  DEBATE — TH UR S DAY. 

Mr.  JR.OEBUCK,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  were  read, 
begged  leare  to  pnt  a  question  to  the  honourable  gentlemen 
who  occupied  the  benches  opposite.  .  He  wished  those  hon. 
gentlemen  would  give  him  to  understand  the  time  at  or 
about  which  the  present  debate  was  likely  to  terminate 
(hear,  hear,  hear).  Because  it  appeared  to  hira  that  the 
debate  had  taken  a  turn  quite  different  from  that  which 
it  professed  to  have  in  view,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  directed 
rather  to  waste  time  than  to  improve  it  (hear,  hear).  He  had 
heard  an  honourable  gentleman  the  other  night  occupy  two 
hours  and  it  half  of  the  very  valuable  time  of  the  house  on 
subjects  that  had  reference'to  anything  and  everything  but 
to  the  business  of  the  debate  before  them.  He  ( Mr.  Roe- 
buck) thought  that  such  a  proceeding  did  not  reflect  any  ho- 
nour on  the  house.  It  certainly  was  not  the  way  in  which 
to  promote  the  character  of  the  house  for  decency,  order,  or 
anything  that  was  great.  That  honourable  gentlemnu  had 
spoken  for  two  mortal  hours  and  a  half  by  the  clock  on  any 
and  every  subject  but  the  one  before  the  house.  He  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  did  not  wonder  at  the  proceedings  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman.  He  was  accustomed  to  him.  But  what  he 
was  surprised  at  was,  that  honourable  gentlemen  opposite 
should  have  cheered  and  encouraged  him  in  such  a  style  of 
proceeding,  as  if  they  or  their  cause  had  been  deriving  any 
assistance  from  his  vociferations.  If  the  house  were  to 
maintain  its  dignity;  it  was  not  by  permitting  or  indulging 
in  vulgar  vituperation,  or  indecent  menace.  The  honourable 
gentleman  looked  as  if  he  had  come  down  like  Orson  with 
his  club  to  lay  about  him :  and  he  indulged  accordingly  in 
furious,  outspoken,  mere-- — there  were  words  in  the  English 
language  which  would  express  most  properly  his  opinions  of 
the  honourable  gentleman's  speed),  but  which  would  hardly 
be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  or  usages  to  which  the  house 
was  accustomed,  and  he  was  therefore  driven  ,  to  the  use  of 
words  that  were  less  expressive  but  more  decent  (laughter 
and  cheers).  The  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  language  was 
not  raised  by  him  but  by  that  person — by  that  honourable 
member  who  had  so  violated  decency  (loud  cries  of  "  order, 
order,"  from  the  protectionist  benches).  Did  they  cry 
'  order"  at  him  ?  Did  they  cry  "  order"  when  the  violence 
of  which  he  spoke  took  place  (hear,  hear,  from  the  Oppo 
sition  benches).  No,  they  did  not.  And  were  they  as  a 
party  so  low,  that  instead  of  argument  they  were  re- 
duced to  rely  on  blustering  and  swaggering  demeanor '! 
This  was  an  accurate  description,  and  he  hoped  that  the  hon. 
member  had  something  to  display  beyond  the  exhibition  of 
intense  passion.  It  was  not  the  reading  of  extracts  from 
former  speeches,  or  saying  that  such  and  such  an  individual 
was  a  dishonourable  person,  because  he  had  not  done  ex- 
actly what  the  honourable  member  thought  he  ought  to  have 
done,  that  anything  was  gained  in  the  way  of  debate  or  ar- 
gument. Besides,  what  was  the  worth  of  that  honourable 
gentleman's  opinion  1  Was  there  a  human  being,  mea- 
suring its  value  professionally,  who  would  give  a  guinea,  or 
half  a  guinea,  or  half  a  farthing,  even,  for  any  opinion  he 
expressed?  He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  admitted  that  great  ability 
had  been  displayed  on  the  other  side;  he  had  been  improved 
and  informed  by  listening  to  many  honourable  members ; 
but  he  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  it  was  not  by  an  exhi- 
bition like  that  in  the  last  night's  debate  that  the  character 
of  the  party  opposite  would  be  elevated.  He  hoped,  for  the 
honour  and  credit  of  the  landed  interest,  that  they  would 
have  something  better  to  put  forward  this  evening.  He  ( Mr. 
Roebwck)  did  not  care  for  personal  imputations ;  he  had  lived 
too  long  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  house  to  value  them,  but 
be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  country  gentlemen  of  England 
would  not  be  driven  to  depend  upon  such  advocacy.  If  the 
house  were  to  divide,  let  it  divide  on  argument  alone;  and 
to-night  he  trusted  that  they  would  furnish  something  a 
little  more  like  it  than  the  speech  to  which  he  had  referred, 
and  not  require  the  house  to  ait  and  listen  to  violent  hatred, 
in  violent  and  vulgar  language  (cheers). 

Mr.  BRIGHT  agreed  that  this  was  not  the  best  time  for 
enteriiiginto  suoh  matters;  but  he  was  anxious  to  say  a  few 
Words  on  what  fell  from  the  honourable  member  for  Knares 
borough,  respecting  the  conducts!'.  an.Uitiwatefi'ieud  of  his. 
1  Mr.  Rr>gut's)v  who'.lindi  m.i.  mi  opportunity  wl*  tl«-r«.-ti.linj- 
liimself"(beai\  bear)*.  He  '(dluded  to  Mr,  Qeojge  Wij^oa, 
the  chairman  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.   He  did  not 


intend  to  enter  into  any  detailed  contradiction;  but  to  be  at 
liberty  to  say  tbat  nearly  every  portion  of  what  the  honour- 
able member  for  Knaresborough  had  stated  as  facts,  and 
every  particle  of  inference  he  bad  druwn  from  them  was  to 
be  set  down  as  utterly  untrue.  Mr.  Wilson  had  never  called 
any  meeting  of  the  starch-manufacturers  :  he  had  never 
presided  at  any  such  meeting,  and  he  hail  been  no  parly  to 
any  deputation  that  waited  upon  Government.  The  object 
of  the  starch  manufacturers  was  not  to  obtain  protection, 
but  as  their  raw  material  was  enhanced  in  price  by  protective 
duty,  it  was  necessary  that  the  imported  article  should  have 
a  protective  duty  imposed  upon  it.  When  foreign  malt  was 
brought  into  this  country,  it  would  only  be  just  to  the 
malsters,  that  they  should  be  protected  to  the  amount  of  the 
excise  duty  upon  home-grown  malt.  Mr.  Wilson  Was  tli« 
last  man  who  would  join  with  the  starch  manufacturers:,  if 
what  they  wanted  was  protection  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  was  used.  There  was  a  strange  fatality  about  the 
assertions  in  the  speeches  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Knaresborongh,  that  as  far  as  lie  (Mr.  Bright)  had  tv^r 
heard  or  read,  he  had  not  been  able  to  substantiate  any  of 
them  (cheers). 

Dr.  BOWRING  thought  the  house  hod  great  reason  to 
complain  of  the  absence  of  the  hon.  member  for  Knares-  , 
borough,  who  had  directed  serious  charges  against  a  personal 
friend  of  his  (Dr.  Bowring),  who  was  unable  to  defend  him' 
self.  He  alluded  to  the  benevolent  and  intelligent  Henry 
Ashford,  of  Bolton,  who  had  been  brought  before  the  house 
as  having  been  guilty,  to  rise  the  words  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Knaresborough,  of  cold  blooded  cruelty.  Hi» 
acts  had  been  processionised  in  the  face  of  the  house  by  the 
hon.  member,  who  had  talked  of  the  dirt,  ihe  poverty,  and- 
the  squalid  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people  Mr.  Ashfordr- 
employed  (hear,  hear,  hear).  He  (Dr.  Bowring)  had  had 
some  opportunity  of  knowing  the  real  condition  of  the  po- 
pulation by  which  his  friend  was  surrounded,  and  he  would- 
vehtore  to  assert  that  in  the  midst  of  the  dire  distress  that 
assailed  Bolton  a  few  years  ago,  the  workmen  at  the  mill» 
of  Turton  and  Egerton  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
rest  ef  the  inhabitants.  He  had  written  a  note  to  the  noble 
member  for  Newark  (Lord  J.  Manners),- and  he  hoped  that 
he  was  in  his  place.  He  had  also  requested  the  presence 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Canterbury  (Mr.  Smythe),  because 
they  had  both  done  Mr.  Ashford  the  hosourto  visit  him,  and 
to  inspect  the  state  of  his  work-people,  in  order  to  ascertain) 
whether  there  was  any  troth  in  the  representations  made  in, 
the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere  as  to  the  condition  of 
those  employed  by  Mr.  Ashford.  He  (Dr.  Bowring)  was 
sure,  if  they  were  present,  they  would  pay  due  homage  to 
truth  and  justice,  by  stating  the  fact.  The  statement  of  the-' 
honourable  member  for  Knaresborough  was  altogether  un- 
true (cheers).  He  (Dr.  Bowring)  felt  called  upon  to  add 
that  if  there  were  anybody  who  was  bound  to  be  singularly 
scrupulous  and  careful  in  his  assertions,  it  was  the  honour- 
able member  for  Knaresborough ;  few  were  less  at  a  loss 
for  boldness  than  the  honourable  member. 

A  Member,  whose  name  we  could  not  learn,  observed 
that  no  doubt  the  honourable  member  for  Knaresborough 
had  many  fa-iks,  but  it  was  fit  that  he  should  he  present 
when  he  was  told  of  them.  An  opportunity  would  occur  ©» 
a  future  day  (cheers). 

Lord  MORPETH  wished  to  be  permitted  to  make  one  re- 
ference to  what  had  been  said  by  the  honourable  member 
for  Knaresborough.  He  had  been  the  last  speaker  on  Tues- 
day, and  itseemed  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  should 
be  present  now.  He  (Lord  Morpeth)  had  a  letter  in  his 
pocket  at  the  time  the  honourable  member  was  making  his 
address,  whioh  directly  contradieted  the  statement  that  the 
operatives  at  Union-hall  had  been  compelled  by  their  master 
to  sign  the  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The 
letter  accompanied  the  petition,  and  asserted  that  the  signa- 
tures were  as  free  as  the  air  the  subscribers  breathed.  So^bi 
they  believed  was  the  case  with  other  petitions.  They  made; 
the  remark,  they  add-cd,  because  it  bad  been  said  that  they 
had  been  compelled  by  their  masters  to  sign  it.  The  opera- 
tives, it  went  on  to  state,  were  more  anxious  than  their  em- 
ployers for  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  all  duties  on  ar- 
ticles of  food  (cheers).  His  lordship  subjoined  that  he  had 
received  similar  letters  from  other  quarters. 

Mr.  ROSS  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  notice  wnal 
the  honourable  member  for  Knaresborough  had  advanced 
respecting  the  election  for  the  West  Riding  9f  Yorkshire* 
or  the  personalities  in  which  he  bad  indulged;  least  of  oil 
the  assertion  that  the  honourable  member  for  Stockport 
(Mr.  Cobden)  bad  been  guilty  of  selling  milk  to  his  work, 
people.  Had  that  honourable  member  spoken  ataJI  to  the 
question  before  the  house,  he.  (Mr.  Ross)  should  have  beeo* 
prepared  to  answer  him.  The  honourable  member  for' 
Northamptonshire  (Mr.  S.  O'Brien  )  had  delivered  a  speech 
near  the  commencement  of  the  discussion,  as  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  of  its  phraseology  as  it  was  lamentable 
for  its  lack  of  argument;  but  he  had  advanced  one  position 
which  he  had  put  syllogistically,  of  which  it- might  be  neces- 
sary to  expose  the  fallacy.  The  position  was  that  the  la- 
bourer was  entitled  to  protection,  and  thus  he  endeavoured 
to  prove  it :  the  labour  of  a  working  manis  his  property — 
therefore  he  is  entitled  to  protection.  If  the  labour  of  a 
working  man  were  his  property,  any  man  who  by  any  Means- 
deprived  him  of  his  property  ought  to  be  criminally  punish- 
able, and  the  fallacy  was,  that  although  the  working  man 
is  entitled  to  protection  in  the  exercise  of  his  industry,  he 
is  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  his  labour  as  property. 
A  confusion  seemed  to  have  arisen  in  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman's mind  between  protection  and  property,  and  he  had 
been  driven  to  use  a  fallacy  in  spite  of  his  own  understand- 
ing. After  reading  an  extract  from  one  of  Pym's  speeches, 
in  order  to  prove  that  even  at  that  early  date,  he  was 
a  warm  and  sincere  friend  to  Free  Trade  principles,  the 
honourable  member  adverted  to  the  statistical  details 
brought  forward  by  the  honourable  member  for  Dublin,  and 
to  the  contents  of  a  petition  he  (Mr.  Ross)  had  presented 
from  Belfast,  signed  by  all  the  flax-spinners  and  other 
artisans  in  favour  of  the  unrestricted  import  of  grain.  For 
himself  he  was  quite  clear  of  any  equivocal  motive  for  tho 
course  he  now  pursued :  he  had  not  adopted  his  opinions  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  seat,  but  he  had  been  freely 
selected  by  his  constituents  long  before  the  late  dissolution, 
on  account  of  the  knowledge  they  possessed  of  his  claims  to 
their  suffrages.  He  was  not  surprised  that  those  who 
thought  differently  acted  differently :  they  dreaded  a  danger 
which  bethought  chimerical;  but  as  they  really  feared  it, 
he  could  not  expect  from  them  the  more  than  Roman  virtue 
to  plunge  into  the  gulf  with  their  eye s  open.  He  took  the 
course  he  now  adopted  because  he  had  arrived  at  a  fixed  be- 
lief tlwt  the  repeal  of  the  laws  restricting  the  import  of  food 
would  be.  beneUciallO'theoQUBtry  at, large.  He  would  advert 
briefly  to  tie  depe»den,ce  of  the  agriwihVual,  interest  on  manu- 
facturing prosperity,  and  he  laid  it  down  as  incontrovertible 
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that  the  influence  of  the  one  interest  was  the  prosperity  of 
the  other.  For  this  reason  he  contended  that  the  measure, 
instead  of  injuring,  would  benefit  Ireland.  At  that  time 
he  admitted  that  many  improvements  in  agriculture  were 
yet  required.  In  Roxburghshire,  Berwickshire,  and  the  Lo- 
thians,  the  perfection  of  fanning  might  be  said  to  exist,  and 
it  had  been  mainly  produced  by  competition.  An  impulse 
of  the  same  kind  would  be  given  to  agriculture  generally 
when  free  importation  of  grain  was  allowed.  In  reference 
to  this  point  the  honourable  member  noticed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  growth  of  flax  into  Armagh,  as  well  as  the  im- 
provements in  the  cultivation  of  it,  so  that  in  a  short  timeit 
seemed  very  possible  that  it  might  surpass  the  flax  of 
Belgium,  and  drive  it  out  of  the  home  market.  Upon 
this  question  he  went  into  some  statistical  details,  which 
illustrated  and  enforced  his  position.  Another  aiticle  in 
which  great  improvements  had  been  made,  and  still  greater 
were  possible,  was  Irish  butter.  At  present  a  vast  quantity 
of  Dutch  butter  was  weekly  brought  into  the  market,  which 
might  ere  long  be  superseded  by  Irish  butter,  if  greater  care 
and  skill  were  displayed  iu  the  manufacture  and  cure  of  it. 
He  had  no  doubt  this  country  would  maintain  her  wonted 
supremacy  iu  arts  and  arms,  if  the  Com  Laws  were  at  once 
repealed,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  forebodings  which 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  indulged  in  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  B.  DENISON  regretted  that  Mr.  Ferrandwas  not  in 
his  place  ;  for  Mr.  Ferrand  had  alluded  to  him  the  other 
night  in  his  absence,  in  a  way  in  which  he  was  by  no  means 
justified.  Mr.  Ferrand  had  stated  to  the  house  that  Sir  It. 
Peel,  when  he  did  him  the  honour  to  ask  him  to  second  the 
address,  had  deceived  him  as  to  the  measure  which  he  (Sir 
B.  Peel)  intended  to  propose.  Now,  Sir  R.  Peel  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  deceive  anybody  ;  and  in  no  way, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  had  he  deceived  them.  When  he 
(Mr.  B.Denison)  seconded  the  address,  he  expected  that  Sir 
R.Peel  would  propose  a  measure  of  the  same  character  as  those 
which  he  had  proposed,  on  several  occasions  in  the  last  three 
years,  and  which  had  been  so  eminently  successful ;  but  he  hud 
not  been  prepared  to  expect  that  Sir  It.  Peel  would  propose  a 
total  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  after  a  period  of  three  years, 
during  which  we  were  to  have  a  diminished  sliding  scale,  ac- 
companied by  certain  coinpulsatory  propositions.  He  thought 
that  in  propounding  such  a  scheme,  Sir  R.  Peel  had  com- 
mitted a  mistake,  which  many  now  regretted,  and  which  he 
hoped  that  Sir  R.  Peel  would  never  live  to  regret,  himself. 
Though  he  should  oppose  to  the  uttermost  that  scheme,  he 
hoped  that,  if  it  were  made  law,  it  would  promote  the  public 
interests  iu  the  way  which  Sir  11.  Peel  expected. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  said  that  the  honourable  member 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  seemed  to  think  there  was 
"somcthiug  derogatory  to  a  man's  character  involved  in  a 
change  of  opinions ;  but  he  (Mr.  Brotherton)  had  read  in 
an  old  book,  that  the  wise  man  changed  often  ;  but  that  one 
of  a  different  nature  continued  in  his  perversity  (hear,  hear, 
and  a  laugh).  As  to  the  statement  made  by  the  honourable 
member  respecting  the  proportion  of  foreign  corn  consumed 
iu  the  country,  he  would  say  that  if  the  honourable  member 
had  attended  to  the  returns  laid  before  the  house,  he  would 
have  found  that  from  1815  to  1821  the  proportion  of  the  po- 
pulation that  fed  upon  foreign  corn  was  1  in  .'3D — that  from 
lsil  to  1831  it  had  increased  to  1  iu  22 — and  that  from  1831 
to  1811  it  was  1  in  every  1G§  (hear,  hear).  If  the  average 
were  to  be  taken  now,  he  (Mr.  Brotherton  was  convinced 
that  1  out  of  every  10  persons  now  depended  for  his  food  on 
the  foreign  market.  He  would  not  dispute  that  many  per- 
sons voted  for  the  Corn  Laws  under  the  impression  that  they 
tended  to  keep  up  agriculture.  Those  laws  inight  have  been 
framed  with  that  view — they  might  have  been  designed— not 
to  keep  up  the  rents,  or  render  food  dear — but  to  encourage 
agriculture,  and  to  enable  the  country  to  produce  sufficient 
food  for  the  population  (hear,  hear).  But  the  question  now 
was,  have  they  answered  their  end  ?  He  believed  they  had 
utterly  failed  to  do  so,  and  that  for  30  years  the  numbers  of 
the  people  fed  on  foreign  corn  had  been  rapidly  increasing. 
In  Ireland,  4,000,000  of  people  lived  on  potatoes.  The 
Prime  Minister  states  that  those  people  were  on  the  brink  of 
famine  from  the  disease  of  that  vegetable  ;  and  it  could  not 
be  denied  that  the  Government  had  shown  wisdom  in  pro- 
viding against  such  a  calamity.  Iu  arguing  against  the 
measure  the  country  gentlemen  had  given  expression  to 
their  feelings  in  speeches  which,  discarded  of  verbiage, 
meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this:  "  The  land  is  ours 
— we  will  do  as  we  like  with  our  own.  We  have  a  right  to 
govern  you,  and  you  cannot  complain  of  your  condition  ; 
for  we  have  given  you  employment,  and  you  are  much  bet- 
ter off  than  the  serfs  of  Poland  or  Russia.  We  are  deter- 
mined you  shall  he  fed  at  our  prices,  and  by  our  produce 
alone"  (cries  of  Hear,  hear,  and  No,  no):  He  firmly  be- 
lieved honourable  gentlemen  opposite  would  prevent  any 
foreign  corn  coming  into  this  country  if  they  could  (no, 
no).  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  cant  uttered  during 
the  debate  about  the  condition  of  the  working-classes 
and  the  benefits  conferred  on  them  by  the  Corn  Laws 
— he  had  heard  too  much  about  the  distress  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  (hear,  hear).  That  might  all  be  very 
charitable  and  humane  ;  but  honourable  gentlemen  would 
do  well  to  consider  who  employed  the  labourer.  He  con- 
tended there  were  fewer  agricultural  labourers  employed  in 
1841  than  in  1831,  and  that  in  1831  there  were  still  fewer 
than  in  L821,  though  the  population  had  increased  4,000,000 
since  the  latter  year.  There  were  now  about  1,200,000 
agricultural  labourers  iu  the  kingdom  (oh,  oh,  and  cheers). 
That  was  the  number  given  in  the  return  (hear,  hear).  On 
an  average  each  labourer  was  paid  8s.  a  week.  The  annual 
consumption  of  wheat  might  be  taken  at  20,000,000  quarters, 
which  at  23s.  a  quarter  came  to  25,000,000/.  a  year.  How 
was  the  difference  in  value  made  up,  and  by  whom  were  the 
labourers  paid  (hear)  ?  The  law  as  it  at  present  stood  was 
inhuman  and  unjust,  and  the  increase  in  the  price  of  food 
induced  by  its  operation  this 'jear  alone  made  a  difference 
of  1,000,000/.  sterling  to  the  people  of  Lancashire.  The 
best  encouragement  to  agriculture  was  foreign  competition 
(hear).  He  thought  the  measure  before  the  House  en- 
titled to  the  support  of  the  country,  and  though  he  would 
have  preferred  an  immediate  repeal' of  the  Coi  n  Laws,  which 
would,  in  his  opinion,  have  been  truly  worthy  of  a  great 
minister,  he  would,  nevertheless,  give  his  vote  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  because  he  was  convinced  that  thrir 
proposition,  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  the  working  clas- 
ses, or  to  any  class,  would  cause  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  poverty,  crime,  wretchedness,  and  be  conducive  to  the 
advance  of  the  general  interests  of  the  country  (hear,  hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  CIIHISTOPflKR  expressed  his  intention  to  resist 
the  measure  of  the  Government,  and  to  give  his  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Miles.  He  considered  the 
explanation  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  given1  of  the  rensons 
which  had  induced  him  to  resign  and  resume  office  perfectly 


satisfactory  (hear,  hear) ;  but  he  could  not  express  himself 
in  terms  of  equal  satisfaction  as  to  the  causes  which  had  in- 
duced the  right  honourable  baronet  to  introduce  so  sweeping 
and  so  perilous  a  measure  as  the  present  (cries  of  hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  CARDWELL  next  addressed  the  house.  He  said 
that,  although  it  would  be  his  misfortune  to  differ  from  his 
honourable  friend  the  member  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, and  from  his  hon.  friend  who  had  just  sat  down,  in  the 
vote  he  was  about  to  give,  it  would  not,  therefore,  he  neces- 
sity fur  ton  to  differ  from  all  the  positions  which  those  hon. 
gentlemen  had  laid  down ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  few 
observations  he  should  submit  to  the  house,  he  should  fre- 
quently have  to  admit  many  of  those  positions  upon  which 
they  seemed  to  lay  the  greatest  weight,  and  to  press,  as  he 
thought  he  might,  justly  do,  into  the  service  of  his  own  ar- 
gument many  of  -the  facts  and  illustrations  they  had  thought 
it  expedient  to  introduce  into  theirs  (hear,  hear).  To  his 
honourable  friend  the  member  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, he  (Mr.  Cardvvell)  could  have  no  difficulty  in  admit- 
ting that  agriculture  had  gone  on  improving  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  the  united  empire.  Also,  he 
could  have  no  difficulty  in  allowing,  that  although  we  had 
had  a  constant  relaxation  in  the  protective  system,  and  the  or- 
dinary prices  of  agricultural  produce  were  now,  as  the  hon. 
member  had  said,  lower  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century — notwithstanding  all  this,  agriculture  was  in  a  pros- 
perous and  improving  condition,  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  country  had  gone  on  improving  likewise.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  dispute  that  with 
the  variations  of  the  harvests  "the  prosperity  of  the  country 
had  varied.  The  obvious  and  first  result  of  a  bad  harvest 
was  to  cause  great  scarcity  of  food,  and  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  argument  ha  was  about  to  offer  to  contend 
for  a  single  moment  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  had 
not  varied  in  exact  ratio  with  that  circumstance.  Nor  would 
it  be  necessary  for  lnm  to  deny  that  the  condition  of  the 
population  had  gone  on  generally  improving.  So  far  from 
denying  these  facts,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  draw 
from  them  the  illustrations  of  his  own  argument.  As  he  had 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  expressing  in  that  house  his 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  perhaps  he 
inight  be  excused  if  he  now  stated  the  grounds  which  in- 
duced him  to  give  to  this  measure,  for  the  final  settlement  of 
them,  his  most  cordial  support  (hear,  hear).  His  lion,  friend, 
who  peculiarly  represented  the  agricultural  interest,  had 
rested  his  case  for  protection  upon  the  assumption  that  it 
Was  calculated  to  promote  the.  interests  of  all  classes  of  the 
community.  Upon  this  ground  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  desired 
to  meet  him  :  and  most  unworthy  should  he  be  to  enter  upon 
so  great  a  question  in  that  house,  if  in  dealing  with  it  as  af- 
fecting all  classes  of  the  community,  he  did  not  recognise 
amongthe  first  of  those  classes,  that  great  interest  which 
hon.  gentlemen  near  him  so  ardently,  and  iu  many  instances 
so  creditably  supported.  The  arguments  upon  which  the 
honourable  gentlemen  rested  their  case  were  these  : — They 
said  that  the  existing  system  of  protection  had  maintained 
au  independence  of  foreign  supply  ;  that  it  had  given  secu- 
rity on  which  capital  could  be  cheerfully  invested  in  the 
improvement  of  domestic  agriculture ;  that  it  had  ensured  to 
the  farmer  steadyprices,  and  that  it  had  provided  for  labour 
a  protective  rate  of  wages.  Did  those  honourable  gentlemen 
remember  that  the  declared  annual  value  of  our  native 
manufactures  was  50,000,000/.  ?  Did  they  remember  that 
during  the  war,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  we  wereeDgaged 
with  both  America  and  France,  we  were  indebted  to  the  first 
for  our  cotton,  and  to  the  last  for  our  corn  (hear,  hear)? 
He  knew  the  distress  that  had  existed  in  1842,  but  it 
.was  not  occasioned  by  our  dependence  upon  foreigners  for 
food,  for  at  that  time  the  law  for  the  protection  of  native 
agriculture  was  upon  the  statute  book  as  now,  but  by  the 
failure  in  the  demand  of  our  foreign  customers,  by  which 
our  traders  became  involved  iu  difficulty,  and  our  labourers 
in  a  state  approaching  to  starvation  But  if  this  country 
was  at  the  present  moment  as  dependent  upon  foreigners 
in  every  other  way  as  one  free  country  could  be  upon  an- 
other, was  it  less  dependent  as  regarded  the  article  of 
corn?  Hon.  members  seemed  to  make  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  gross  annual  import  of  foreign  corn  for  our  own 
consumption  was  two  millions,  or  ten  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  consumption  of  England.  If  that  were  so,  it  was  not 
using  language  according  to  its  practical  signification — 
it  was  little  better  than  a  play  upon  words — to  say  that  the 
existing  law  secured  to  this  country  independence  of  foreign 
supply  (hear,  hear).  As  to  the  security  which  the  law 
afforded  for  the  cheerful  investment  of  capital  in  the  im- 
provement of  domestic  agriculture,  he  put  it  to  honourable 
gentlemen  whether,  in  the  actual  situation  of  England, 
knowing  as  they  did  that  there  was  a  strong  prevailing 
sentiment  in  opposition  to  the  existing  law,  that  a  strong 
tide  of  public  opinion  had  set  in  against  it — 
there  would  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  constitution 
under  which  we  lived,  necessarily  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  that  confidence  and  security  1  Of  this 
fact  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  question,  that  the  notion 
of  a  protective  system  was  every  day  becoming  less  popular 
(hear,  hear).  He  believed  he  was  perfectly  warranted  in  as- 
serting that  every  member  of  that  house,  on  whom  had  de- 
volved the  responsibility  of  giving  advice  in  the  councils  of 
her  Majesty,  was  upon  principle  opposed  to  the  maintenance 
of  protection  in  this  country  ( hear,  hear).  The  manufactu- 
ring interests  were  strenuously  opposed  to  it ;  and  if  his  gal- 
lant friend,  the  member  for  Liverpool,  were  in  his  place,  he 
was  sure  he  would  admit  that  the  commercial  interests  were 
also  averse  to  it  (hear,  hear).  The  principle  could  find  but 
few  defenders,  unless  amongst  the  agricultural  interest.  And 
even  then,  could  it  be  said  that  unanimity  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject  (hear,  hear)?  Surely  not.  Was  it 
not  notorious  that  many  advocates  of  the  system  amongst 
the  agricultural  party  had  recently  followed  the  steps  of  the 
late  Lord  Spender,  and  the  present  Lord  Grey,  and  had  not 
llie  hon.  member  for  Northampton  himself  admitted  that  he 
had  never  contended  that  protection  was  to  be  permanent, 
and  that  all  the  British  farmer  wanted  was  certainty  against 
future  changes  (bear,  hear,  hear).  This  being  the  (rue 
state  of  the  case,  were  they  (the  protectionists)  prepared  to 
admit  that  if  they  were  to  succeed  iu  frustrating  the  con- 
templated proposals  of  Government,  and  in  maintaining  the 
law  as  it  at  present  existed  for  a  while  longer — were  they,  he 
asked,  prepared,  having  accomplished  this,  to  go  down  to 
their  respective  estates  and  to  invite  the  farmers  to  come 
forward  and  take  long  leases,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
existing  law  (cries  of  "no  no")?  Honourable  gentlemen 
cried  no,  no,  but  where  was  the  boasted  security  said  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Corn  Laws  to  the  agricultural  interests,  if 
the  landlords  were  not  prepared  to  make  this  proposition, 
and  the  farmers  equally  ready  to  accede  to  it  (hear,  hear)  ? 
It  had'  been  argued  in  favour  of  the  protection  system  that 


it  had  the  effect  of  securing  remunerating  prices  to  the 
farmer;  but  he  denied  that  it  posessed  any  such  merit 
(hear,  hear).  If  they  (the  advocates  of  protection)  could 
show  that  they  could  keep  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
exact  position  that  it  now  held,  and  that  they  had  the 
power,  through  the  means  of  the  Corn  Laws,  of  limiting  the 
supply  while  the  demand  was  increasing,  the  interference 
would  of  course  he  that  the  remuneration  of  the  farmer 
was  increased  by  the  operation  of  the  system;  but  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  cost  of  the  production  might  be 
diminished,  and  that  the  supply  might  be  made  to  increase 
nnder  the  abrogation  of  the  system,  a  two-fold  benefit  would 
be  secured  to  the  fanner,  and  it  would  be  clear  thut  the  abo- 
lition of  the  law  would  do  more  than  its  maintenance  in  se- 
curing good  prices'.  If  any  one  was  inclined  to  question 
whether,  by  means  of  the  contemplated  measure,  the  cost  of 
production  might  be  diminished,  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  would 
take  leave  to  call  an  unexceptionable  witness  into  court  iu 
the  person  of  the  honourable  member  for  Somersetshire, 
whose  speech  on  the  tariff  of  1812  would  be  found  to  be 
conclusive  on  the  point.  There  would  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  direct  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  pro- 
posed relaxation  would  be  to  lessen  very  much  the  cost  of 
production.  And  now  arose  the  question,  had  the  demand 
increased?  He  (Mr.  Cardwell)  maintained  that  it  had,  and 
in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  he  need  only 
refer  to  the  speeches  of  many  honourable  members  favour- 
able to  the  protective  system,  in  which  they  had  expressly 
admitted  that  there  never  was  a  period  when  the  country  was 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition,  or  when  trade  was  more 
active.  It  was  the  first  symptom  of  reviving  trade  in  Man- 
chester, that.there  was  suddenly  a  greatly  increased  demand 
for  coarse  joints  of  meat  from  butchers  in  that  city.  This 
demand,  of  course,  originated  with  the  iudustrions  classes, 
the  tradespeople,  whose  improved  condition  enabled  tbem  to 
enjoy  a  greater  amount  of  comfort  than  they  had  previously 
been  accustomed  to.  The  demand,  therefore,  had  clearly  in- 
creased under  the  new  tariff,  and  it  was  still  increasing.  The 
hon.  member  for  Somerset  had  adverted  to  the  fact,  that 
during  the  last  half  year  a  falling  off  of  10,000  sheep  a-week 
had  taken  place  in  the  market  of  London  since  the  protec- 
tion system  had  been  relaxed  ;  but  was  the  honourable 
member  aware  of  what  quantity  of  sheep  had  been  imported 
within  the  lost  12  months,  for  the  double  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  increased  dcimiud,  aud  meeting  the  defalcation  ? 
Why,  the  fact  was,  that  during  the  whole  12  months,  the  en 
tire  foreign  supply  had  not  been  sufficient  to  make  up  the. 
weekly  defalcation  (hear).  If  hon.  gentlemen  would  only 
take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  carefully  into  this  question,  they 
would  find  that  the  direct  consequences  of  the  relaxations 
which  had  already  taken  place  had  been  to  diminish  the  cost 
of  production,  and  that  an  increased  demand  had  taken  place 
wholly  disproportionate  to  the  supply.  But  there  was  an- 
other point  on  which  honourable  gentlemen,  who  advocated 
the  present  system  of  things,  laid  great  stress.  They  argue, 
that  the  Corn  Laws  secured  to  the  labourer  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  England  a  protective  rate  of  wages;  and  one  hon. 
member,  in  the  coiuse  of  the  debate,  had  expressed  his 
wonderful  surprise  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  should,  with  thfl  case  of  the  silkweavers  be- 
fore his  eyes,  venture  to  propose  the  relaxation  now  in  con- 
templation. Now  of  all  the  illustrations  of  the  effects  to  be 
realised  by  the  abolition  of  the  protective  system,  he  would 
most  cheerfully  avail  himself  of  that  which  was  furnished  by 
the  case  of  those  who  were  employed  in  the  trade  of  weaving 
silk.  Wherever  an  article  was  produced  by  mere  hand  labour, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  as  competition  progressed  there 
wus  an  adverse  incidence  in  the  scale  of  wages,  but  when 
the  manufacturer  arrived  at  that  position,  that  by  the  im- 
provements of  machinery  he  could  afford  to  cheapen  the 
article,  the  demand  became  much  greater,  and  the  condition 
of  those  in  his  employment  would  he  improved.  In  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  the  north  the  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  machinery  had  been  to  cheapen  materials,  not  to  lessen 
the  rate  of  wages,  aud  the  result  had  been  to  open  markets — 
markets  which  had  not  existed  before.  The  poorer  classes, 
who,  as  long  as  the  article  was  at  high  price,  could  not 
afford  to  purchase  it,  became  customers  to  the  manufac- 
turer when  the  price  was  reduced,  and  thus  a  great  market 
was  secured  to  the  manufacturer;  who,  when  he  had  a  vast 
number  of  customers  to  depend  on,  felt  less  sensibly  his 
dependence  on  any  particular  class  or  individual  (hear, 
hear).  And  what  though  we  were  to  he  met  by  hostile 
tariffs  ?  The  result  of  the  operation  of  Free  Trade  prin- 
ciple, even  under  these  circumstances,  would  be  that  the 
foreign  competitor,  the  German  or  American,  who  was 
already  greatly  behind  the  English  manufacturer  in  the 
course  of  improvement,  would  be  compelled  to  undertake 
the  rivalry  under  disadvantages  which  would  be  continually 
increasing;  while  the  English  manufacturer  was  succeeding 
in  making  his  commodity  every  day  cheaper  and  cheaper, 
the  foreigner  would  find  that  he  could  not  produce  his  except 
at  a  cost  which  was  continually  becoming  dearer  and  dearer, 
and  ultimately  he  would  be  unable  to  protect  himself  even 
in  his  own  market.  He  could  only  hope  to  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  agriculturists  of  his  own  country,  who  would 
have  to  submit  to  a  constantly  increasing  tariff,  and  would 
have  to  pay  au  exorbitant  price  for  his  protection  (hear).  It 
was  then  a  mistake  to  contend  that  we  should  hesitate  to 
adopt  a  wise  and  salutary  policy  in  our  own  country,  because 
it  inight  happen  that  we  would  have  to  encounter  hostile  ta- 
riffs in  other  countries.  Were  it  not  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  weary  them  with  statistics,  he  could  refer  them  to  an 
authentic  document  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which 
would  show  at  a  glance  how  vast  had  been  the  increase  in 
our  export  trade,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  hostile 
tariffs.  He  maintained  that  the  injurious  effects  of  the  hos- 
tile tariffs  of  other  countries  could  be  totally  annulled  by  a 
wise  and  liberal  commercial  policy  in  our  own,  and  if  so, 
what  became  of  the  imaginary  apprehensions  with  which 
certain  honourable  gentlemen  in  that  house  were  so  fond  of 
torturing  themselves  (hear,  hear)  ?  Some  honourable  mem- 
bers appeared  to  be  sadly  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  Russia 
sending  here  five  million  quarters  of  corn,  for  which  he 
feared  we  would  be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  precious  metals; 
but  such  au  apprehension  was  totally  uncalled  for.  Ho- 
nourable geutlemen  appeared  to  forget  that  Russia  was 
a  couutry  which  produced  the  precious  metuls,  whereas  this 
country  did  not  produce  them  at  all ;  and  to  suppose  that  we 
should  pay  in  specie  for  goods  imported  from  Russia  was 
just  about  as  rational  as  to  suppose  that  a  citizen  of  London, 
who  procured  goods  from  Lancashire,  should  pay  for  them 
by  sending  coals  to  Newcastle  or  Wigan  (hear,  hear,  and 
bingliter).  Another  argument  against  Free  Trade  was  m 
great  favour  with  the  advocates  of  the  protective  system, 
that  which  had  reference  to  the  peculiar  burdens  supposed, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  justly  supposed,  to  bear  upon  the 
agricultural  interest  (hear).  At  the  present  stage  of  the 
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debate,  and  having  already  trespassed  to  some  length  on  their 
attention,  he  would  not  enter  minutelyinto  the  consideration 
of  this  branch  of  the  question.  He  would  not  decline  it, 
however.  He  knew  that  this  argument  of  peculiar  burdens 
was  one  which,  so  far  as  it  was  founded  on  truth — and  that 
it  was  to  some  extent  founded  on  truth  he  fully  admitted — 
was  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  (hear,  hear). 
He  was  as  ready  as  any  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  around 
him  could  possibly  be,  to  admit  that  whatever  burdens  were 
laid  unequally  on  land,  while  that  land  was  a  protected  inte- 
rest, ought  to  be  investigated  most  carefully  and  minutely  in 
the  consideration  of  such  a  question  as  the  present  (hear, 
hear).  It  could  not  be  denied  that  a  burden  of  this  particu- 
lar description  having  been  proved  as  bearing  on  a  protected 
interest,  it  was  only  just  nnd  rational  that  when  it  was  in- 
tended to  Temove  protection,  the  bnrden  should  at  the  same 
time  be  removed  (hear.  hear).  This  he  admitted  to  the 
fullest ;  bnt  what  he  contended  for  was,  that  no  party  or 
class  of  men  in  this  country  had  a  right  to  say,  "  True,  we 
are  a  burdened  interest,  but  we  are  resolved  to  remain  a 
burdened  interest  in  spite  of  you  in  order  that  we  may  have 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  protective  system"  (hear, 
hear).  And  now,  having  endeavoured  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  so  many  of  the  positions  taken  up  by  the  protectionist 
party,  he  would  take  occasion  to  say  one  single  word  in  re- 
ference to  the  only  considerable  argument  of  theirs  which 
he  had  left  as  yet  untouched.  He  alluded  to  what  he  would 
designate  the  colonial  argument  (hear,  hear).  Now  he 
would  venture  to  assert  on  the  part  of  the  honourable  gen 
tlemen  who  took  a  different  view  of  this  question  from 
what  he  did,  that  "the  proposition  for  which  they  con- 
tended was  precisely  this — that  a  colony  of  the  British 
empire  should  be  to  the  British  Parliament  as  dear  as  York 
or  Middlesex  (hear,  hear).  In  this  doctrine  he  fully  con- 
curred, but  he  had  never  heard  any  such  doctrine  as  this 
propounded,  that  we  were  hound  to  adopt  or  maintain  in  the 
mother  country  a  course  of  policy  which  we  believed  to  be 
inexpedient  for  imperial  interests,  in  order  that  we  might 
subserve  in  some  special  or  particular  respect3  the  interests 
of  a  colony  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear).  There  might,  to  be 
sure,  be  some  special  cases  of  a  peculiar  character  which 
might  form  an  exception  to  the  rule  ;  but  it  was  his  opinion 
that  that  which  was  in  the  main  good  for  the  mother  coun- 
try would  be  found  in  the  main  to  be  equally  beneficial  for 
the  colony,  and  it  was  by  this  principle  that  we  should  be 
guided  in  considering  this  question  in  respect  to  its  bearing 
on  our  colonial  interests  (hear,  hear).  So  muchforthe  co- 
lonial argument ;  and  now,  having  canvassed  in  succession 
all  the  arguments  which  formed  in  the  aggregate  the  case 
of  the  protectionists,  he  begged  those  gentlemen  ( if,  after 
all  he  had  said,  they  should  now  be  of  opinion  that  their 
doctrines  were  not  quite  so  irresistible  and  conclusive  as 
they  at  first  believed),  he  begged  of  them  in  that  event  to 
consider  and  reflect  what  was  their  position  before  the 
public  (hear,  hear).  Were  there  no  stronger  and  more 
cogent  arguments  against  them  ?  Let  them  pause  and  think. 
They  were  endeavouring  to  put  upon  the  food  of  the  people 
a  grievous  tax,  a  very  small  portion  of  which  found  its  way 
into  the  coffers  of  the  Exchequer  (lond  cries  of  "  hear, 
hear" ).  They  were  claiming  the  not  very  gracious  privilege 
of  iuterposing  an  arbitrary  barrier  to  impede  the  free  course 
of  trade  and  commerce  ;  and  they  were  seeking  to  deny  to 
native  industry  the  natural  and  obvious  advantage  of  dis- 
posing of  its  own  production  according  to  its  own  discre- 
tion (lotld  cries  of  "hear,  hear,  hear").  Did  they  not 
apprehend  that  this  might  perhaps  be  regarded  by  the  coun- 
try as  rather  a  selfish  policy?  It  was,  and  more;  it  was  an 
unwise  and  inexpedient  one  (hear,  hear,  hear).  He  was 
averse  to  reading  extracts  if  it  could  be  avoided,  and  yet 
he  was  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  a 
passage  from  Adam  Smith,  to  show  that  it  was  no  new 
doctrine  that  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  was  advocating: — "All 
systems,  (says  that  great  authority,)  either  of  preference  or 
of  restraint,  therefore,  being  thus  completely  taken  away, 
the  obvious  and  simple  system  of  natural  liberty  establishes 
itself  of  its  own  accord.  Every  man,  as  long  as  he  does 
not  violate  the  laws  of  justice,  is  left  perfectly  free  to  pursue 
hia  own  interest  his  own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his  in- 
dustry and  capital  into  competition  with  those  of  any  other 
man,  or  order  of  men.  The  sovereign  is  completely  dis- 
charged from  a  duty,  in  the  attempting  to  perform  which 
he  must  always  be  exposed  to  innumerable  delusions,  and 
for  the  proper  performance  of  which  no  human  wisdom  or 
knowledge  could  ever  be  sufficient — the  duty  of  superin- 
tending the  industry  of  private  people,  and  of  directing  it 
towards  the  employments  most  suitable  to  the  interests  of 
the  society"  (loud  cries  of  "hear,  hear").  An  illustration 
occurred  to  his  mind  which  he  heard  the  other  day,  and  as 
he  considered  it  a  very  happy  and  appropriate  one,  he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  it  and  applying  it  to 
the  question  now  under  consideration  (hear,  hear).  He 
was  in  conversation  a  few  days  ago  with  an  illustrious  gen- 
tleman who,  during  the  late  war,  was  a  distinguished  de- 
fender of  his  country.  He  alluded  to  the  gallant  admiral 
who  had  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  maritime  defences  of  England. 
This  distinguished  personage  observed  to  him,  "  You  have 
been  told  that  England's  ancient  boast  is  over,  and  that  she 
can  no  longer  rely  for  security  on  her  far-famed  wooden- 
walls.  You  have  been  told  the  truth  (loud  cries  of  "  hear, 
hear").  The  march  of  improvement  has  deprived  us  of  our 
old  security.  But  our  policy  is  clear.  Let  us  not  be  afraid 
of  the  march  of  improvement — let  us  study  to  keep  pace 
with  it  (hear,  hear).  If  we  do,  all  will  be  well.  It  has 
robbed  us  of  out  old  security,  but  it  will  provide  us  with  a 
better.  One  modern  invention  will  tell  us  which  is  the  point 
of  danger,  and  another  will  concentrate  on  the  point  of  attack 
nil  the  disposable  resources  of  a  country.  Let  us  keep 
pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  our  country  will  become, 
not  a  defended  country,  but  a  fortified  citadel"  ( loud  cries 
of  hear;.  He  did  not  wish  to  weary  the  house  bv  statistics, 
but  he  could  scarcely  forbear  referring  to  a  calculation  which 
he  knew  to  be  perfectly  authentic,  and  which  attested  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  that  the  country  was  rapidly  improving 
under  a  wiser  policy  than  of  old.  The  calculation  had  refer- 
ence to  county  rate,  and  was  as  follows: — 
"  Valuation  made  for  County  Bates  in  the  townships  which 
now  constitute  the  boroughs  of  Manchester  and  Salford  : — 
Manchester.  Salford, 

1815    30.1,376    018,397 

1829    495,997   

1841    1,022,055    2,793,292 

showing  an  increase,  since  1813,  of  189  per  cent,  in  Man- 
chester, and  194  per  cent,  in  Salford  (hear,  hear).  He 
also  states,  that,  "since  the  last  return  to  Parliament  in 
I  ebruary,  1839,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  my  district  of 
520  factories  of  10,0 11 -horses  power,  and  of  50,322  persona 
employed."   This  increase  has  all  taken  place  since  Nov., 


1842,  when  the  revival  of  trade  began ;  and,  indeed,  the 
increase  of  persons  employed  since  that  period  must  have 
been  considerably  greater  than  the  above  amount ;  for  be- 
tween June,  188$;  when  the  collection  of  particulars  for 
the  return  of  1839  began,  and  November,  1812,  many  mills 
had  entirely  ceased  to  work,  and  others  had  considerably 
reduced  the  number  of  their  hands.  The  total  number  of 
power  looms  in  my  district,  ascertained  by  this  inquiry,  is 
1 12,949.  The  only  return  of  poor-looms  made  to  Parlia- 
ment is  that  of  183  j,  and  I  find  from  it,  that  in  the  same 
parts  of  England  which  now  constitute  my  districts,  viz., 
Lancashire,  part  of  the  West  Biding,  and  the  whole  of  the 
North  Biding  of  the  county  of  York,  and  the  four  northern 
counties  of  England,  there  were  then  only  03,801 ;  showing 
an  increase  of  79,088  in  the  ten  years ;  and  there  are  now 
20,237  more  power-looms  at  work  in  my  district  alone  than 
there  were  in  tin-  whole  United  Kingdom  ten  years  ago." 
Now  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  would  put  it  to  the  House  whether 
a  statement  of  that  kind  was  not  pregnant  with  more  argu- 
ment than  almost  any  fact  or  argument  that  could  be  ad- 
dressed to  them.  As  the  silk  weavers  hud  been  particularly 
referred  to  by  an  honourable  gentleman,  he  (Mr.  Cardwell) 
could  not  but  notice  them,  and  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  returns  in  reference  to  them.  The  following  was 
the  statement  in  the  report  with  reference  to  that  trade  : — 
"  Through  the  entire  district  a  general  scarcity  of  hands  is 
noticed,  and  a  consequent  rise  of  wages.  In  the  silk  dis- 
tricts particularly,  hands  are  very  scarce,  and  I  have  been 
informed  that  instances  are  not  wanting  where  children 
working  half  time  have  got  as  much  wages,  and  in  some 
ea^es  it  is  said  that  they  get  more  than  they  did  when  they 
worked  ten  hours ;  but  I  am  told  that  a  rise  also  has  taken 
place  in  the  wages  of  those  who  now  work  ten  and  twelve 
hours  respectively."  He  would  next  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  speech  by  Mr.  B.  Moore,  the  chairman  of  the 
Dock  Committee,  recently  delivered  in  Liverpool,  and  he  (Mr. 
Cardwell)  regretted  that  his  honourable  friend  who  advo- 
cated the  case  of  the  shipowners,  was  not  now  in  the  House. 
That  gentleman  said,  "  Surprise  has  been  expressed  in  the 
council  when  an  increase  of  100,000  tons  was  talked  of  some 
time  since ;  but  I  have  not  now  to  deal  with  an  increase  of 
100,000  tons,  but  with  an  increase  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
In  the  dock  financial  statement  of  the  24th  of  June,  184.5, 
which  was  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  the  increase  was 
383,819  tons  over  the  preceding  year-  The  increase  in  six 
months,  from  June  to  the  31st  of  December  last  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  period,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  an  in- 
creased of  000  vessels  and  209,409  tons  over  the  correspond- 
ing six  months  of  the  previous  year.  .  .  .  The  increase 
in  the  East  India  trade  has  been  about  20  per  cent.,  and 
the  increase  in  the  United  States  and  Western  trade  has 
been  about  30  per  cent.  ...  I  may  also  state,  that  in 
proportion  as  we  afford  increased  dock  accommodation,  in 
the  same  proportion  shall  we  trade  to  the  port.  Suppose 
that  at  no  distant  period — which  I  dare  say  will  be  the 
case — we  were  to  have  modified  rates  of  duties  on  va- 
rious other  foreign  productions  (which  he  specified), 
which  are  at  present  virtually  excluded  by  a 
high  and  impolitic  tariff;  when  the  duties  are  so 
reduced,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  divine  what  accom- 
modation will  be  required  in  a  port  like  Liverpool"  (cheers). 
He  would  next  refer  to  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
trade.  He  begged  leave,  before  doing  so,  to  call  attention  to 
one  observation  made  by  Mr.  Moore  with  reference  to  that 
trade.  In  1838  there  were  305  vessels — he  was  now  speak- 
ing of  Canada— 

An  Hon.  Member  :  The  Baltic  (hear,  hear,  from  the 
Protectionists). 

Mr.  Cardwell  continued  :  They  had  shown  an  increase 
in  the  Baltic,  but  they  would  show  an  increase  in  Canada 
also  :  whichever  way  they  liked  he  would  have  it  (a  laugh). 
He  would  show  there  was  an  increase  in  both,  and  they 
would  see  which  was  greater  in  proportion,  or  the  more 
satisfactory  (hear,  hear).  In  1838  the  number  of  British 
American  vessels  amounted  to  305,  with  a  tonnage  of 
100,415  ;  in  1842,  105,  with  a  tounage  of  91.179;  in  1810, 
453  vessels,  239,854  tons.  Now,  he  would  take  the  Baltic. 
In  1838  there  were  72  vessels,  tonnage  22,788.  In  1842, 
33  vessels,  tonnage  11,239;  in  1*45,  113  vessels,  tonnage 
3:i,792  (loud  and  continued  cheering  from  the  opposition). 
He  (Mr.  Cardwell)  was  glad  to  see  that  his  honourable 
friend,  the  member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Hudson)  had  come 
into  the  house,  because  he  was  anxious  to  disabuse  Ids  mind 
of  the  fallacy  that  seemed  to  possess  it.  He  had  already 
dealt  in  his  absence  with  the  fallacy,  which  he  thought  to  be 
as  plain  a  fallacy  as  man  could  employ  with  respect  to  the 
effect  of  a  circuitous  trade,  and  paying  the  Bussians  for  their 
commodities  in  gold.  The  honourable  member  for  Suu- 
derland  said  he  would  make  railways  enough  in  the  country 
if  they  did  not  send  out  the  gold  of  the  country  to  bring  in 
foreign  corn.  Now  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  would  remind  the 
honourable  gentleman  that  during  the  period  he  had  been 
prosecuting  his  successful  undertakings  they  had  received 
two  millions  of  quarters  of  Russian  grain,  and  they  had  paid 
for  it,  not  by  sending  gold  to  Russia,  but  by  the  increase  of 
their  export  trade.  The  result  was,  that  numbers  of  indus- 
trious navigators  had  been  greatly  benefited  and  their  profits, 
if  they  could  analyse  them,  would  be  fouud  to  have  been 
largely  invested  in  those  railway  speculations  (cheers  and 
laughter  from  the  opposition),  and  to  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  promote  then-  success  (renewed  cheers  from  the  opposi- 
tion). It  was  true  that  he  (Mr.  Cardwell )  did  not  hesitate 
to  give  his  vote  in  former  years  against  the  honourable 
member  for  Wolverhampton,  but  he  always  thought  that  great 
changes  like  that  proposed  should  be  regarded  as  a  question 
of  time  ( hear  hear  from  the  opposition).  The  honourable 
member  for  Northamptonshire  regarded  such  questions  as 
questions  of  time,  and  why  should  not  he  (Mr.  Cardwell) 
also  regard  them  as  questions  of  time?  and  he  would  ask, 
could  anybody  deny  that  the  present  was  a  time  when  it 
was  necessary  to  augment  the  supply  of  food  (cheers  from 
the  opposition)? — and  never  was  there  a  time  when  such 
a  change  could  be  effected  with  so  slight  a  dislocation  of 
existing  interests.  He  (Mr.  Cardwell)  felt  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  say,  that  this  was  a  proper  occasion  to  consent 
to  the  adjustment  of  this  question  (hear,  hear).  He 
did  say  that  a  great,  and  large,  and  important  interest  in 
the  country,  whose  support  was  essential  to  the  Conserva- 
tive party — he  said  so  without  meaning  the  slightest  disre- 
spect to  the  agricultural  interest,  for  whom,  on  the  contrary, 
lie  entertained  the  highest  respect — he  did  say  that  the 
commercial  interest  did  expect  a  reasonable  and  constantly 
vigilant  and  not  unyielding  disposition  on  their  part  to 
watch  over  the  ever-varying  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  he  could,  in  making  that  asser- 
tion, be  borne  out  by  facts  (cheers  from  the  opposition). 
He  did  with  perfect  cheerfulness',  and  without  hesitation, 
give  his  cordial  support  to  the  proposition  for  the  final  ad- 


justment of  this  question  (cheers),  lie  did  believe  that  its 
settlement  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  country, 
the  diminution  of  crime,  the  moral  amelioration  of  the  people, 
the  general  removal  of  sources  of  discord  (cheers).  He  also 
believed  that  in  a  due,  generous,  wise,  and  discriminating 
regard  for  all  the  complicated  interests  of  the  country,  the 
present  Parliament  was  competent  to  decide  upon  this  great 
question  (cheers  from  the  Opposition),  and  he  felt  assured 
that  if  they  decided  in  the  affirmative,  they  would  confer  on 
this  great  country  a  most  important  benefit  (loud  cheers  from 
the  Opposition). 

Mr.  FINCH  addressed  the  house  because  he  had  been  de- 
sired by  his  constituents  to  make  their  sentiments  known  to 
it.  Formerly  it  was  not  a  question  whether  there  should  lie 
protection  or  no  protection,  but  whether  there  should  be  a 
fixed  duty  or  a  sliding  scale ;  but  now  both  those  do:trines 
were  thrown  over,  as  if  a  moral  murrain  had  broken  out 
among  the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  house.  He  con- 
sidered their  conversion,  which  was  partly  ludicrous  and 
partly  miraculous,  to  be  the  result  of  circumstances  rather 
than  of  calm  reason  and  impartial  judgment.  He  then 
entered  into  a  general  defence  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws, 
and  into  a  violent  denunciation  of  the  proposed  alteration 
in  them,  concluding  both  with  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the 
house  not  to  assent  to  the  monstrous  injustice  of  sweeping 
away  at  once  all  protection  from  agriculture. 

Mr.  SEYMER  observed,  that  some  members  elected  five 
years  ago  seemed  to  have  forgotton  the  sentiments  of  their 
constituents  ;  hut  it  was  impossible  for  him,  wiio  was  only 
elected  on  Thursday  last,  to  display  such  a  failure  of  me- 
mory. He  undertook  to  say,  that  in  Dorsetshire  the  farmers 
were  to  a  man  strong  protectionists,  and  he  believed  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  in  other  counties  of  England  were 
so  too.  Their  opinions  were,  therefore,  entitled  to  respect 
from  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  they  would  have  obtained  that  respect  had  they  been 
less  loyal  and  more  seditious. 

Mr.  VILLIERS  then  rose,  and  addressed  the  house 
as  follows  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  scruple  in  rising 
after  the  honourable  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down, 
considering  the  impartial  manner  in  which  you  have 
selected  those  hon.  members  who  have  risen  to  address 
the  house  on  the  different  sides  of  this  question.  Sir,  I 
believe  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  aucl 
myself  entirely  agree  on  the  question  before  us  (oh,  and 
laughter).  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  coming,  as  he  has 
stated,  so  recently  from  the  hustings,  and  from  address- 
ing the  farmers  in  Dorsetshire,  he  has  stated  that  he 
could  answer  for  himself  upon  the  question,  and  he  be- 
lieved he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  farmers,  that  he 
was  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (no,  no, 
and  hear).  Then,  sir,  if  the  lion,  member  denies  that 
he  entertains  such  an  opinion,  he  has  been  entirely  mis- 
reported,  for  there  is  not  a  single  newspaper  that  reported 
his  address  to  his  constituents  which  does  not  st  ate  him  to 
have  declared  in  his  speeches  during  the  late  election  in 
Dorsetshire,  that  if  there  was  to  be  an)-  change  in  the 
Corn  Laws,  he  for  one  should  be  for  a  total  and  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  law  (no,  no,  and  confusion).  Does 
the  hon.  member  deny  that,  when  he  was  canvassing  in 
Dorsetshire,  he  declared  himself  to  be  in  favour  of  im- 
mediate and  total  repeal  (hear,  hear)  ? 

Mr.  KER  SEYMER — If  I  might  be  allowed  to  say  a 
few  words,  I  would  state  what  I  did  say  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  by  the  honourable  member  (speak,  speak). 
I  said  that  if  I  had  the  power  to  be  returned  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  house,  I  would,  to  the  utmost  of  my  humble 
ability,  oppose  the  measure  of  her  Majesty's  ministers  ; 
but  that,  failing  in  my  opposition,  and  if  it  was  finally- 
carried  that  the  whole  of  the  duty  was  to  be  abolished 
at  the  end  of  tln-ee  years,  we  had  better  have  it  repealed 
at  once  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  VLLLLERS — I  am  extremely  happy  to  find  that 
the  honourable  member  has  confirmed  the  statement  of 
the  press  (no,  no,  from  the  agricultural  benches).    I  am 
happy  to  hear  a  confirmation  of  that  (cries  of  "no"). 
Why  do  you  say  no,  when  he  has  just  said  yes?  Why  the 
honourable  member  says  he  admitted  that  an  immediate 
repeal  is  better  than  a  postponement  of  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  duty  for  three  years  ;  and  I  am  therefore 
entitled  to  claim  the  honourable  member  as  a  supporter 
of  my  views  (laughter).    If  the  hon.  member  did  really 
represent  the  fanners,  I  believe  he  would  most  cer- 
tainly vote  for  the  measure.    He  says  he  represents  an 
independent  body  of  men,  and  the  proof  he  gives  us  of 
their  independence  is,  to  tell  us  that  they  went  in  a  body 
to  their  landlords  before  they  ventured  to  vote  for  him, 
to  know  how  they  were  to  vote  (hear,  and  oh).  The 
hon.  member  telis  us  that  a  great  number  of  his  voters 
hold  farms  under  landowners  of  liberal  principles,  to 
whom  they  went  before  they  gave  their  suffrages  to  him. 
Fortunately  for  the  hon.  member,  he  says  those  liberal  land- 
lords did  allow  their  tenants  to  vote  as  they  liked.  But  the 
hon.  gent,  gave  us  this  as  a  proof  that  the  farmers  were 
independent ;  and  I  think  it  must  be  a  most  satisfactory 
one  to  you  and  the  country.    But,  says  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, the  farmers  generally  are  loyal  and  well-affected 
(cheers  from  the  agricultural  benches).    This  is  a  satis- 
factory proof  that  they  are  not  under  the  influence  of 
their  landlords  (oh,  oh,  and  hear  J.    I  believe  this  to  be 
the  case.    I  believe  the  farmers  are  well-affected.  I 
believe  they  are  a  very  good  sort  of  people.    I  believe 
they  are  far  more  estimable  and  intelligent,  generally 
speaking,  considering  the  temptations  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  than  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  the 
vile,  disloyal,  degrading  language  that  has  recently  been 
addressed  to  them  by  persons  of  the  upper  classes  (oh, 
oh,  and  hear).    Their  complaints,  generally  speaking, 
are  not  against  the  state.   They  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
Government.    Their  grievances  are  much  nearer  home. 
Those  who  know  the  farmers  know  that  they  have  got 
p'eat  grievances  which  are  never  redressed  ;  but  which, 
if  the  landlords  were  to  attend  to,  they  would  do  their 
duty  far  better  to  those  tenants  and  to  society  than  by 
going  before  them  and  saying  that  the  authorities  of 
the  country  are  doing  all  they  can  to  injure  them  ;  and 
that  the  ministry  are  men  without  good  faith,  honour, 
or  honesty  ;  for  that  is  what  they  are  telling  them.  But 
the  farmers  are  too  sensible  a  set  of  men  to  be  long 
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influenced  by  the  violent  and  interested  language  used 
by  their  landlords  to  them.  Sir,  as  far  as  I  understand 
the  honourable  gentleman,  the-  farmers,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  this  law,  and  not  in 
favour  of  its  gradual  abolition'  (loud  cries  of  no,  no, 
from  the  agricultural  benches).  I  think  the  point  of  the 
lion,  gentleman's  speech  was  to  show  us  how  very  much 
the  farmers  were  under  the  influence  of  the  landlord 
with  respect  to  their  votes,  and  how  very  distinct  their 
opinions  arc  from  those  of  their  landlords.  I  will  just 
refer  to  a  speech  that  was  made  before  him.  That  was 
the  most  extraordinary  address  that  we  have  heard  re- 
eentlv  ;  it  was  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  long.  I  refer 
to  the  speech  delivered  by  the  hon.  momber  for  Rutland- 
shire (Mr.  G.  Finch).  He  is  the  last  newly-elected  pro- 
tectionist member  in  this  house.  I  think  the  hon.  gent, 
must  have  met  the  same  person  as  I  met  with  this  morn- 
ing, who  asked  me  what  all  this  was  about,  and  what 
was  the  cause  of  this  protracted  debate  ;  for  he  said 
it  was  only  the  same  old  story  over  again,  and  nobody 
really^cared  about  it.  out  of  the  house,  except  that  it 
might  be  brought  to  a  close  (laughter).  The  honour- 
able member  gets  up,  and  like  the  chorus  in  the  Greek 
plays,  tells  us  all  that  has  passed ;  that  people  have 
done  this,  that,  and  tire  other,  and  concludes,  as  most  of 
the  protectionist  members  conclude,  by  telling  us  that  if 
the  Com  Laws  are  abolished,  England's  sun  will  set  for 
ever  (laughter).  He  professes  to  fell  us  what  is  the 
result  of  his  election — that  it  indicates  the  opinion  of 
the  public  to  be  against  us.  The  fact  is,  it  indicates 
nothing  but  that  which  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member 
for  Dorsetshire  has  stated— tho  influence  which  the 
landlords  have  over  the  tenants  in  the  counties.  They 
have  returned  him,  as.  many  others  have  been  returned, 
just  to  represent  their  own  views  and  opinions  (cries  of 
oh,  oh,  and  hear  hear).  I  defy  any  one  to  make  any 
thing  out  of  the  speech,  of  the  honourable  member 
for  .Rutlandshire,  except  that  it  was  important  to 
put  an  end  to  the  trade  with  America  and  France,  be- 
cause those  are  countries  whicl)  we  might  possibly  go  to 
war  with  (hear,  and  laughter).  Why,  sir,  I  really  have 
some  scruple  in  rising  to  address  the  house  upon  this 
subject.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  I  can  say 
respecting  the.  measure  now  before  the  house  which  has 
not  been  better  said  by  her  Majesty's  Government  ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  that  no  service  would  be  more 
highly  appreciated  by  the  public  than  that  of  facilitating 
in  every  way  the  progress  of  the  measure,  and  finishing 
the  debate  as  soon  as  possible.  Honourable  gentlemen 
in  that  corner  of  the  houso  do  not  seem  to  encourage 
their ,  forbearance.  They  have  marked  out  for  them- 
selves a  course  of  obstruction,  which,  perhaps,  they  can 
explain,  but  which,  if  they  can,  they  .arc  more  fortunate 
than  other  people.  However,  I  cannot  help  contrasting 
the  patience  with  which  the  house  now  bears  with 
them  with  the  conduct  adopted  when  the  persons  who 
promoted  this  question  at  other  times  have  met  with. 
When  persons  in  a  minority,  in  this  house,  and  who 
have  promoted  this  discussion,  have  stood  up  and  pleaded 
for  the  sufferings  of  their  .constituents,  and  have  asked 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  connection  of  this  law  with  all 
thatmisen  an  1  suffering,  were  asking  evun  fcj  a  parti  d 
inquiry  into  that  which  they  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
this  enactment— oh,  I  have  tingling  in  my  ears  now 
those  hideous  noises  which  were  then  raised  to  stifle,  all 
expression.  (Cheers  and  laughter).  I  think  there  is 
also  presented  to  us  astriking  ci  aitrast  in  what  took  place 
upon  the  passing  of  this  law  in  1815,  with  what  is  now 
occurring  with  regard  to  its  abolition  (hear)'.  The  peo- 
ple were  crying  out  in  the  streets  against  the  enactment 
of  this  lay.  Soldiers  surrounded  this  house,  and  the 
members  made  complaints  that  they  had  not  even  time 
to  present  their  petitions  to  the  house,  foretelling  all  the 
misery  and  distress  which  its  operation  could,  entail  , 
upon  them.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  Corn  Law  was 
passed  with  the  greatest  speed,  with  winch  an.  act  would 
pass  the  house  (hem;).  But  now  gentlemen  opposite  arc 
pleading  for  themselves,  for  the  ncfj.  and  for  the  aristoc- 
racy ;  and  therefore  we  arc  .  to  have  this  debate 
protracted  ,  to,  a  longer  period  'than  has  ever  been 
known  upon  any  .othpr  question— longer  than  any 
question  has  been  protracted  within  the  memory  of  any 
member  within  this  house.  Now  we  are  to  have  an  un- 
precedented delay.  For  three  weeks  have,  we  sat  here 
listening  to  the  same  statements  over  ajid  over  again. 
After  all  the  experience  which  lias  been  gained  of  the 
mischief  of  this  law,  after  it  has  been  discarded  by  every 
enlightened  authority,  after  all  the  argument  being 
on  one  side,  and  that  side  being  supported  by  every  ex- 
perienced authority— I  say,  hero  we  are,"  having  the 
same  things  repeated  over  and  over  again,  for  the  space 
of  three  weeks  (hear).  Such  is  the  difference  between 
the  way  in  which  the  interests  of  the  rich,  and  the  rights 
of  the  poor,  arc  considered  in  this  house  (cheers  from 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  house,  met  by  ironical  cheers 
from  the  protectionist  benches).  However,  sir,  as  the 
time  is  to  be  wasted  (laughter),  I  do  not  think  I  should 
be  really  doing  justice  to  the  principles  I  have  advo- 
cated in  this  "house— I  do  not  think  I  should  be  doing, 
justice  to  those  whom  1  represent  here,  and  those  with 
whom  I  have  co-operated  throughout  the  country,  if  I  did 
not  express  my  joy  and  satisfaction  attlic  concession  that 
lias  been  made  to  wisdom,  truth'  and  justice  (loud 
chcers.Sind  cries  of  Oh,  oh)  in  the  propositions  and 
avowals  which  have  been  made  by  her  Majesty's  minis- 
ters.' And  further,  Sir,  the  subject  na'sj  been  so  much 
intruded  upon  in  this  debate,  that  I  cannot  help  forming 
an, opinion  us  to  whether  this  coric'tSssipn  has  been  made 
arthc sacrifice  of honour or  from  interest  on  the  partof  lier' 
Majesty's  ministers.  And  I  declare  most,  solemnly,  that  it 
seems  to  me.  that  the  concessions  which  have  been  piadc 
have  been  the  result  of  a  lively  sense  of  the  responsibility 
which  as  ministers  ana  .statesmen  they  have  of  the  danger 
to  the  country  from  a  continuance  of  this  law  '(cheers).' 
And  I  must  state  to  those  who  have  depended  chiefly  on 
fact  and  argument  to  persuade  those  who  we're  opposed  to 


them,  that  it  is  most  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  aban- 
donment of  this  system  has  been  conceded  by  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  under  circumstances  which  place  them  entire- 
ly above  the  suspicion  of  any  interested  "views  (hear),  for 
I  do  believe,  that  when  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for 
London,  declared  in  this  House,  at  the  beginning  of  last 
Session,  that  he  considered  that  the  system  of  protec- 
tion, as  you  call  it,  is  the  bane  of  that  interest  which  was 
thought  to  be  secured  by  it — when  he  proposed  in  the 
course  of  last  summer,  that  tho  House  should  resolve 
that  those  duties  were  injurious .  to  those  who  were 
said  to  be  benefited  by  them — when  he,  moreover, 
addressed  his  letter  to  his  constituents,  telling  them  that 
he  was  ready  to  act  upon  such  his  conviction— I  say, 
that  when  he  did  this,  I  believe  he  did  so  simply  from 
an  honest  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  commtinity  ;  and 
that  I  doubt,  whether  in  doing  so,  he  consulted  what 
were  deemed  by  many  the  interests  of  his  party  (hear). 
With  respect  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,, there  has  been 
so  much  discussion  on  his  conduct  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  have  formed  an  opinion  upon  his  position  in  this 
matter  ;  and  I  declare  that  I  cannot  see  in  what  respect 
he  has  deserved  the  reproaches  which  he  has  received 
from  his  party  (loud  cries  of  "  Oh,  oh"  from  the  protec- 
tionist members).  As  far  as  I  have  collected  from  what 
has  been  said  in  this  House,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
does  not  propose  this  measure  himself  without  reluc- 
tance. He  has  made  the  proposition  himself,  being  satis- 
fied that  it  was  right  that  it  should  be  made,  but  only 
after  having  submitted  to  others  the  propriety  of  ] no- 
posing  it  to  this  House.  It  is  no  fault  of  liis,  as  far  as 
I  can  discover,  that  he  is  minister  at  this  moment,  or 
that  he  is  now  the  proposer  of  this  measure.  I  think, 
therefore,  sir,  that  on  this  ground,  as  well  as  on  every 
other,  the  public  have  no  ground  of  regret  or  complaint, 
that  this  Government  should  have  been  the  one  to  sub- 
mit such  a  measure  to  the  country  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
If  I  collect  the  opinion  pf  the  public  rightly  upon  this 
subject,  it  is,  that  they  are  pleased  that  the  right  hon. 
baronet  should  have  thrown  aside  those  trammels  with 
which  every  ministry  has  been  surrounded  on  this 
question,  and  that  he  has  at  length  cleared  himself  from 
an  insolent  domination  to  which  our  Governments  have 
been  too  long  subject  (cheers),  and  has  become  the 
minister  of  the  country.  This  party  have  formerly 
forbidden  their  minister  to  meddle  with  the  sub- 
ject of  corn,  and  have  always  threatened  a  Government 
that,  if  they  dared  to  deal  with  this  privilege  of  their 
class,  he  should  cease  to  hold  power  in  their  ser- 
vice. The  right  honourable  gentlemen,  actuated  by  a 
sense  of  what  is  his  duty  to  the  country,  has  braved  this 
party,  disicgarded  this  dictation,  and  has  come  forward 
and  proposed  a  measure  for  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  has  thrown  himself  upon  that  community  un- 
reservedly for  support  (cheers).  Ibelicve  that  the  public 
in  general  are  delighted  to  see  him  relieved  from  the 
trammels  of  his  former  party  ('cries  of  "  oh,  oh,"  from 
the  protectionist  benches)  ;  and  I  further  believe  that 
the  public  will  carry  him  through,  not  only  in  this, 
but  in  every  other  measure  in  -which  he  will  consult 
the  public  interest,  and  have  the  honesty  and  courage 
to  present  it  to  this  house  (cheers).  .  Sir,  I  know  that 
this  measure  is  not  a  complete'  one.  ;  I  am  aware  that 
in  one  respect  it  falls  short  of  what  the  country  wished. 
I  have  been  asked  by  an  honourable  gentlemen,  the 
member  for  ■Neweastle-under-Lyne,  whether  I  will 
venture  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  measure  ? 
Why,  sir,  I  did  put  on  record,  within  a  few  hours 
after  that  measure  was  proposed,  my  congratula- 
tions to  my  constituents  at  their  being  likely  to  receive 
so  large  an  instalment  of  that  which  they  had  been 
struggling  for  so  long.  If  I  had  not  taken  that  step, 
I  .certainly  should  have  done  so  after  the  opening  speech 
of  the  member  for  Bristol,  who  proposed  the  amendment 
now  before  the  house,  and  who  said  that  if  this  measure 
was  passed,  the  system  of  protection  Would  be  abolished 
for  ever.  If  I  had  not  done  it  then,  I  certainly  should 
have  done  it  after  witnessing  the  opposition  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  received  from  the  other 
side  of  the  house.  I  say,  the  vehemence  of  that  opposition 
will  be  accepted  by,  the  country  as  an  apology  for 
many  of  the  deficiencies  and  much  of  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  measure.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman wdl  bo  looked  upon  as  a  negotiator  with  that 
party  who  has  long  domineered  and  tyrannised  over" 
tliis  country,  having  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  most  that 
he  was  able  for  the  country.  The  public  will  see  from 
the  conduct  of  tho  hon.  members  opposite,  what  diffi- 
culties the  right  lion,  baronet  has  had  to  contend  with,, 
and  what  a  fierce  spirit  has  been  opposed  to  him  on 
account  of  the  measures  he  has  proposed  (hear,  hear). 
Gentlemen  opposite  arenot  aware,  perhaps,  of  what  ser- 
vice they  are  rendering  to  the  right  hon.  bait.,  and  the 
popularity  they  are  giving  to  the  measure  by  their 
conduct  in  the  course  they  are  pursuing.  For  my  part, 
I  believe  that  the  violence  and  passion  that  has  been  ex- 
hibited upon  that  side  of  the  house  in  respect  to  that 
measure  has  of  itself  endeared  it  to  the  public — that 
every  member  who  has  deserted  ,  the  Minister,  and  ex- 
hibits the  sacrifice  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  male  in 
proposing  this  measuro  of  national  advantage,  raises 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  a  pinnacle  in  public 
estimation  which  lie  could  not  have  expected  otherwise 
to  attain.  Sir,  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastlc-undor- 
Lyne  asked  me  whether  I  would  dare  to  show  my 
face  among  my  constituents  after  supporting  this 
measure  ?  I  would  ask  the  hon.  member  and  any 
of  those  who  support  him,  whether  two  years  hence 
ho  will  venture  into  any  public  meeting  and  show  his 
face  after  supporting  an  amendment  which  1  must  con- 
sider the  most  daring  defiance  of  public  opinion  I  have, 
e ver1 known  (hear,  hoar)?  It  makes  no  distinction  in 
the  measures  involved, in  the  scheme,  without  denying 
the  expediency  of  many  of 'them  ;  it  says  simply  and 
peremptorily  to  the  scheme,  "  We  will  have  none  of  it." 
There  are  many  parts  of  the  right  honourable  baronet's 


scheme  highly  beneficial  to  agriculture  (hear).  Many 
people  now  without, means  of  subsistence  would  have 
it  if,  these  measures  were  carried,  but  simply  because 
tboy  touch  one  single  article  from  which  hon.  members 
opposite  derive  their  ineonic,  they  say,  "  Wo  will  have 
none  of  it!'  (cries  of  "  no,  no,"  from  the  Conservative 
benches).  You  say,  "No,  no,"  but  are  there  not  many 
of  you  Who  have  Said  that  there  were  parts  of  the  scheme 
which  were  most  desirable  and  which  Would  much 
benefit  agriculture,  and  which  on  that  account  you  think 
would  be  beneficial?  You  know  that  there  arc  immense 
numbers  of  the  people  who  have  no  employment,  and  that 
this  measure,  if  carried,  might  afford  it  to  them  (cries 
of  "no,  no");  but  simply  and  solely  you  say,  "be- 
cause it  touches  that  one  article  in  which  we  deal,  and 
from  which  we  derive  our  income,  we  will  have  none  of 
the  measures"  (cries  of  "  no,  no").  You  say,  "  Noy  no?" 
but  I  ask  if  there  ares  not  many  of  you  who  have  said 
that  some  parts  of  the  scheme  arc  most  desirable  and 
expedient.  I  ask  if  noble  lords  have  not  at  some  of 
their  protection  meetings  .said  that  several  of  the  schemes 
included  in  this  measure  will  be  most  advantageous  to 
agriculture  (cries  of  "110,110")?  Why  I  can  point  to 
two  or  three  counties  where-  protectionists  have  come 
forward  and  said  so  (crios  of  '  name,  name").  There 
is  Lord  Essex,  in  Hertford,  who  said  that  Indian 
corn  would  be  a  great  boon  to  agriculture  (Oh,  oh). 
Why,  he  is  one  of  your  protectionists,  and  he  would  not 
let  foreign  wheat  come  in  to  feed  the  people,  but  he 
would  allow  foreign  food  to  feed  cattle.    You  will  not 

1  even  allow  those  who  arc  graziers,  and  who  want  to  feed 
their  cattle,  to  have  this  food  from  abroad  (hear,  hear). 
You  may  shake  your  heads,  but  I.say  it  is  so. (a  laugh). 
The  hon.  member  for  Newark,  wlio  has  just  been  re- 
turned, a  rank  protectionist,  shakes  his  head;  what  does 
he  mean  (a  laugh)?  Does  he  mean  that  he  would  not 
let  in  Indian  corn,  fearing  lest  it  might  supersede  the  uso 
of  sortie  nobler  grain  ?  He  would  let  it  in !  Then  why 
vote  for  this  amendment?  The  bill  is  opposed  in 
(oto.    The  Irish  people  might  starve  (no,  no).  Oh, 

.  you  would  open  the  ports;  how  long  is  it  since  you  con- 
sented to  do  that  ("hear,  hear)?  Since  you  discovered 
that  there  was  110 -corn  to  come  in  (loud  cheers).  There 
was  nothing  said  in  last  autumn  about  opening,  the 
ports.  Then  it  was  said  that  there  was  no  scarcity, 
that  there  was  nothing  but  tho  basest,  cowardice 
on  the  part  of  the '  Government.  "  Afraid,"  you 
said,,  "  afraid  of  the  people  starving,  while  there  is 
our  own  grain  for  their  support  !  Why,  was  there 
ever  such  a  Government  as  this  ?  Was  there  ever  such 
a  miserable  turpitude  '!  "  1  heard  this  expression  the 
other  night.  .  This  is  what  you  stated  then  ;  but  now 
you  have  discovered  that  grain  is  actually  going  out  of 
this  country  from  the  warehouses  to  neighbouring  states, 
and  that  there  is  such  a  scarcity  on  the  Continent  that 
there  is  110  more  grain  to  come  in,  and  so  now  you 
state,  and  the  honourable  member  for  Somersetshire 
says,  "  God  forbid  that  we  Should  prevent  anything 
coining  in  to  save  the  people!"  Anything  may  come 
in  so  long  as  it  is  sure  that  prices  will  not  fall. 
When  it  is  quite  certain  nobody  will  be  benefited,  then 
you  are  ready  to  open  the  ports  (erics  of  No).  Well,  if 
that,  be  so,  I  do  not  understand  "  hat  you  mean  by  say- 
ing "110,  110,"  when  I  assert  that  you  arc  trying  to  op- 
pose all  the  measures  comprehended  in  this  scheme 
(hear).  Sir,  we  havtj  heard  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  great  prin- 
ciple, the  great  system  of  protection,  the  system  of  po- 
licy that  has  long  prevailed  in  this  country,  that  this 
dejiate  has,  been  so  long  continued.  Now,  this  is  the 
eleventh,  day  that  we  have  been  discussing  the  system  of 
protection;  and  I  want  to  know  whether  any  one  has  the 
least  idea  what  that  system  is  (hear,  hear).  Has  any  one 
the  slightest  idea  from  anything  that  has  fallonfrom  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  wdiat  that  system  or  principle 
is— whether  there  is  any  rule  in  it— any  result  from  it  ; 
whether  anything  that  ought  to  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  a  system  of  policy  resting  oil  general  principles 
and  involving  general  good  ?  Why,'  it  is  quite  clear 
that  no  one  has  asingleidca  upon  it  as  a  system  (a  laugh). 
We  have  been  asked  on  this  side,  whether  this  system 
of  protection  can  be,  universally  applied.  Oh,  cer- 
tainly not.  You  say  you  cannot  regulate  the  price  of 
labour,  whatever  you  may  do  with  the  price  of  food. 
It' has  been  admitted  that  cannot  be  done.  Can  you  de- 
fine the  cases  where  protection  ought  to  be  applied  ? 
We  have  not  heard  the  case.  "  Is  it,"  we  ask,  "op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  competition  ?"  Oh,  God 
forbid  !  it  is  not  opposed  to  competition,  for  Lord  Stan- 
Icy,  oiui  leader,  defines  protection  to  be  "competition 
subject  to  regulation  (a  laugh).  But  you  cannot 
tell  when  or  how  it  should  be  regulated.  You  say  you 
do  not.  mean  to  opposo  all  the  advantages  proposed 
in  the  measure  ;  but  you  want  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection.  I  thought  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  the  member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  D'Isracli) 
would  have  told  us  something  about  the  principle  ;  but 
instead  of  enlightening  us  himself,  he  only  complained 
of  others,  and  lamented  that  his  friends  around  him 
had  not  told  him  what  the  principle  was.  Now,  I  ask 
the  house  candidly  whether  this  great  system  which 
was  said  to  be  in  question  has,  not  dwindled  down  into 
a  complaint  of  that  fanciful  obstruction  to  tho  supply  of 
food,  called  the  sliding  scale,  being  in  jeopardy  (hear, 
hear)  ?  Every  member  who  has  spoken  upon  this  sub- 
ject, when  he  has  risen  to  vindicate  the  system  of 
protection,  has  hardly  been  on  his  legs  five  minutes 
before  lie  commences  to  discuss  the  horrors  of  Free 
Trade  in  food,  and  to  depict  the  advantages  of  the 
Sliding  scale,  which,  it  seems,  is  dignified  by  the  term 
of  .Protection  to  agriculture.  But  there  has  not  been 
tho  slightest  discussion  on  the,  important  question  of 
protection  to  'agriculture.  Have  we  heard  the  slightest 
thing  upon  tho  subject — 'how  'the •  science  of  agricul 
tilrc  could  be  best 1  promoted— 'how  capital  could  bo 
brought  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ?     Have  we 
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heard  anything  but  the  vaguest  assertions  as  to  what 
prices  would  be  if  there  were  a  Free  Trade  in  corn  ? 
Not  one  single  syllable  has  been  uttered  to  'show that  it 
will  be  of  advantage  to  agriculture  (cheers).    Not  one 
single  agricultural  authority  has  been  quoted  in  the 
whole  of  this  debate  to  show  that  the  sliding  scale;  or 
■what  you  term  this  system  of  protection  to  agriculture, 
is  of  the  least  advantage  to  agriculture.   Not  one  single 
man  engaged  in  •  agriculture — not  an  individual  who 
would  be  an  authority  in  any  hundred  or  parish  in  this 
country  have  you  quoted  to  back  your  statements  upon 
this  protection  to  agriculture  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers). 
Many  have  been   quoted  on  the  other  side,  who 
have  said  that  agriculture  depends  on  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  that  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  for 
an  act  of  Parliament  to  secure  high  prices  (hear,  hear). 
"Why  there  has  been  a  gentleman,  deeply  interested  in 
the  business,  who  has  Sat  for  two  nights  iu  the  gallery  of 
this  house,  that  I  could  quote.    He  is  about  the  largest 
occupier  of  land  in  the  country,  and  he  was  examined 
for  three  days  before  the  agricultural  committee  of  this 
house,  when  it  sat  last,  having  been  called  as  a  great  au- 
thority amongst  your  agricultural  gentlemen.    Well,  he 
has  been  within  the  last  few  nights  in  the  gallery  of 
this  house,  and  he  has  been  panting  to  be  in  the  house 
that  he  might  answer  the  silly  things  which  he  has  heard 
from  your  side.  .He  occupies  3,800  acres.    He  holds 
land  in  six  counties.    He  is  a  receiver  of  rents  in  eight 
counties,  and  he  states  that  he  is  fof  the 'total,  and  imme- 
diate, and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Corn  Lawsasthe 
best  thing  for  the  farmer  (hear,  hear).    When  we"  see 
such  men  as  that  in  favoUr  of  a  repeal  of '  the  Corn 
Laws,  it  certainly  is  not  wonderful 'that  you'  are  so  averse 
to  inquiry:   You  never  would 'give  any  ebmmittee  ';  you 
would  not  hear  any  one  at  the  bar  Of  this' house  on  the  sub- 
ject, because  you  knew  that  these  persons  would  come 
forward  and  give  evidence  directlyin  opposition  to  your 
views  (cheers).    You  Would'  not  stand  a  committee. 
Those  persons  are  ready  to  come,  but  yon  have  none 
ready  to  call  on  your  side  (cries  of  "  Oh,  oh").  Oh, 
why  you  never  name  such  persons  in  support  Of  your 
case — you  are  surely  on  your  trial  before  the  country 
now,  and  you  do  not  cite  agriculturists'  hi  favour  of 
your  notions  and  views  of  protection.  I  venture  to  say 
now,  what  I  said  before,  that  if  you  gointo  &  committee 
of  inquiry,  that  I  will  call  farmers  from  every  county  in 
England — that  I  will  call  land  agents,  and  every  man 
who  is  competent  to  give  evidence  from  his  capacity, 
and  that  they  shall  1  give  evidence '  contrary  to  your 
views' of  the  subject  (hear,  hear,  and  cries  of  "  oh,  oh"). 
You  say  "Oh  ;"  why  there  is  a  club  of  land-agents  in 
this  city,  and  the  majority  of  its  members  are  of  opinion 
that  a  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will 
do  no  harm  to  the  landed  interest  (cries  of  Name,  name). 
That  is  their  opinion,  and  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
should  shew  them  to  be  wrong.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Suffolk,  who  have  both  spoken— who  plume  themselves 
on  being  identified  with  the  soil — who  would  be  qujte 
angry  if  they  were  not  supposed  to  be  so,  would  nave 
given  some  answer.    I  listened  with  great  interest  to 
them,  because  I  know  how  able  they  are  upon  this  sub- 
ject   The  hon.  member  for  Essex  (Sir  J.  Tyrrell), 
after  cutting  some  very  questionable  jokes,  in  the  first 
part  of  his  speech,  ended  by  reading  a  Chapter  from  Dr. 
Arnold  about  men  with  one  idea  ( a  laugh).  Then 
tfeere  is  the  hon.  member  for  Suffolk.     He  was  re- 
turited  specially  as  the  farmers'  friend— as  the  fnan 
Who  knew  more  about  the  farmers  than  anybody 
tlse.    I;  don't :  know  whether  anybody  else  did,  but 
I  confess  I  listened  to  what  that  hon.  gentleman  said  (a 
laugh)  ;  and  all  I  could  collect  Was,  that  he;  Was  read- 
ing the  Solicitor-General's  speech  at  Cambridge'.  Those 
are  two  of  the  chief  agricultural  counties,  and  that  is  all 
we  can  collect  from  those  two  members  (a  laugh,  and 
hear,  hear.)   Those  honourable  gentlemen  Will  go  Any 
length  to  turn  out  the  Government,  and  to  oppose  the 
tfght  honourable  gchtleman's  measure,  and  yet  we  can- 
not obtain  a  single  notion  from  them  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  sliding'  scale  benefits  agriculture.    There  is 
the  member  for  Norfolk  ;  I  see  him  in  his  place  there. 
There  is  a  very  intelligent  man  In  the  county  of  Norfolk 
who  has  written  a  pamphlet,  and  who  says  If  the  land 
Iprds  yil)  do  (What  they  Will  not  do),  and  '  if  you  will 
jiiake  the  tenants  do' (what  they' arc  not  ableto'do), 
that  we  shall  have  plenty  of  c6rn  without  free  trade. 
That  gentleman,  I  dare  say;  is  a  Constituent  of  the' hon. 
member  for  Norfolk  ;"his  name  'iS'  Mr,  Warnes.  That 
(gentleman  has  published  a  book,  and  'the  first  thing  he 
declares  Is,  that  the  farmers  of  the  pftiserit  day  must'  take 
for  their  text,  fOf  their  rule  of  proceeding,  that  16W  price 
is  quite'' compatible  with  good  agriculture  ;  that 'they 
most  never  look  to  high  pnees;  but  must  produce  a  great 
quantity,  and' must  defend  for  success  on  low  prices 
and  plentiful  crops,  That  doctrine' is,  I  think,  directly 
opposed  to' that  'of  the  honourable  member  for  Nor- 
folk himself,  who  says,  "  Never  mind  the  cultivation, 
never  mind  how  yon  manage  your'  farm,  because  we  will 
get  yon  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  we  will  secure  you 
high  prices,  which  is  all  yon  Want."  If  that  is  the  ob- 
ject he  is  seeking  to  serve'  at  thlsmomeht  (hear,  bear), 
then  I  ask  if  the  house  has  heard,  on  (bis  occasion,  any 
great  results  from  (his  system'  which  justify  it  ?  The 
hon.  member  for  Norfolk  tells  Us  of  none. '  Do  you 
produce  any  farmers'  or  labourers  as  authorities  in 
favour  of  (his  protection  ?    Why,  We  nave  scarcely 
heard  a  word  said  about  the  condition  of  the  farmers 
during  the   discussion;    but  rf  ydu''  look  at  the 
speeches  out  of  this  house,  you  Will  ' collect  from 
them  that  the  farmer  who '  "has  "prospered  during 
the  last  thirty  years  is  so  rare  a  bird,  so  strange  an 
animal,  that  if  you  can  catch  him,  yon  should  stuff  hirn 
and  send  him  to"  the  British  Museum"  (ai  laugh).  That 
really  has  been  said  at  some  of  the 'agricultural' meetings. 
It  has  actually  been  said  that  the  farhier  wh6  has 
thriven  under  this  system  ought  to  be  preserved  in  a. 


Museum.    Then,  as  to  the  labourers,  have  we  had  any 
evidence  about  tlleiri?'  We  have  been  told  that' the 
Goatacre  meeting  Wad  *  thing  got  up  by  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League.    That,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  The 
League  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  meet- 
ing. I -'know1  that  that  meeting  was  only  one  bra  series 
of  meetings  which  have  been  held  for  some  years  past 
by  the  labourers  of  Wiltshire,  who  have  always  declared 
the  same  thing,  that  they  could  not  be  worse  off  than 
they  are,  and  that  any  change  among  them  must  be  for 
the  better  (cheers).    But  look  at  the  reports  of  every 
commission  that  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  you  will  see 
from  1824  down  to  1843,  the  date  of  the  last  report,  just 
exactly  the  same  account  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
that  their  condition  is  as  bad  physically  as  it  is  possible 
to  be,  and  that  they  live  under  all  those  circumstances  so 
unfavorable  to  their  morals  and  their  happiness,  the  result 
of  physical  suffering  ;  and  that  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  most  agricultural  counties.  I  wonder  that  the 
honourable  member  for  Suffolk  did  not  allude  to  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  his  county,  because  they  are 
specially  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  year  1824,  and 
have  been  certainly  referred  to  ever  since.    In  Suffolk 
there  are  more  of  what  are  called  gentlemen-farmers 
and  of  clergy  than  in  any  other  county,  and  yet  the 
people  are  described  as  being  there  as  demoralised, 
and  are  subject  ,  to  as  much  privation  as  in  any  other 
county  in  England  (bear,  hear).    The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Shrewsbury  asks  if  the  people  have  not  thriven 
under  this  system  of  protection  ?     I  say  they  decidedly 
have  not;,  and  I  ask,  why,,  if  they  have,  we  have  had  no 
account  of  that  prosperity  during  the  eleven  days  that 
this  debate  has  been  discussed  ;  and.  why  we  have  not 
been  told  how  it  could  benefit  the  poor  ;  and  that  no 
other  definition  of  the  system  has  been  given  than  the 
one  given  by  Lord  Stanley  in  another  place  (hear, 
bear)  ?  Lord  Stanley  was  asked  what  he  meant  by  this 
system,  and  he  was  obliged  to  avow  that  it  was  a  sys- 
tem that  raised  the  rent  of  land,  that  raised  the  price  of 
food,  but  did  not  raise  the  wages  of  labour.    Well,  then, 
I  believe  that  Lord  Stanley  is  your  leader,  and  that  you 
are  all  proud  to  acknowledge  him  to  be  so.    The  prin- 
ciples therefore  which  he  has  avowed  are  those  which 
you  have  been  fighting   for  eleven  days  past,  and 
in  support  of  which  you  are  going  to  a  division ;  a 
system  that  raises  the  price  of  food,  raises  the  rent  of 
land,  but  does,  nothing  to  benefit  the  labourer — a 
system  which  accounts  for  a  prosperous  farmer  being 
such  a  rare  bird  that  he  ought  to  be  stuffed  and  put  in  a 
museum  .;  and  why  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer is  a  bye-word  of -demoralisation- and  distress  ? 
It  is  the  condition  that  you  would  expect  from  Lord 
Stanley's  definition  of  raising  the  rent  of  land  and 
the  price  of  food  without  also  raising  the  wages  of  la- 
bour.   That  is  the  definition  of  your  own  system,  given 
by  your  own  leader.    Now,  we  want  to  know  what  the 
effect  of   this  system  is.    We  are  legislating  for  the 
public  at  .  large,  and  we  want  to  know  what  the 
effect  of  this  system  is  upon  them.    The  right  honour- 
able baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment tells  us  that  he  has  ascertained  its  effect.  Ho 
has,  in  my  opinion,,  most  accurately  stated  it.  The 
right  hon.  baronot  said  that  he  had  evidence  which  had 
been  forced  upon  him,  to  show  that  the  purpose  of  the 
protective  system  was  disastrous  to  the  working  classes 
and  the  community  at  large,  if  it  succeeded,  in  conse- 
qence  of  high  prices.    The  right  hon.  baronet  states 
this  as  the  necessary  result  of  observation,  and  you 
have  avoided  dealing  with  that  point  altogether  (hear). 
Yes  ;  you.  have  met  it  in  one  way  ;  you  have  railed  at 
the  ministers  for  treachery  ;  you  have  charged  them  with 
letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag;  we  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  a  system,  but  you  have  not  answered 
this  case,  and  you  have  left  yourselves  up  to  this 
moment  exposed  to  the  charge  of  promoting  a  sys- 
tem which  produces   the    effects  Which   the  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  told  us,  who  has  been  in 
office  during   two  .  periods — one,    when    food  was 
dear  through  the  operation  of  your  law;  and  the  other, 
when  it  was  cheap,  the  result  of  the  blessings  of  Provi- 
dence.   He  says  that  he  has  found,  in  one  case,  that  in 
consequence  of  high  prices  the  poor  were  in  distress  ; 
that  they  were  miserable;  that  they  were  tempted  into 
crime;  that  the  rate  of  mortality  among  them  had  in- 
creased, and  that  these  misfortunes  had  fallen  upon 
them  from  the  success  of  protection.    But  when,  by 
the  bounty  of  God,  your  system  has  failed ;  and  when 
you  come  to  this  house  to  complain  of  its  failures,  and 
sayT  that  when  the  price  is  low  you  cannot  continue 
to  cultivate  the  land,  you  thus,  in  effect,  contend  that 
high  prices  are  .  necessary  to  your  success.  When 
you  come  and  denounce  the  Minister,    because  you 
have  not  got  a  sufficient  price  for  your  food,  he  tells 
you  that  the  price  of  labour  is  high,  that  crime  is  dimi- 
nished, and  that  death,  disease,  and  all  the  miseries 
that  before  befei  them  are  less  ;  and  that  therefore  he 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  success  of  your  pro- 
tective system  is  calculated  to  promote  the  misory  of 
the  people,  and  its  failure  ensured  to  them  prosperity  and 
happiness.    To  this  moment  there  is  not  one  of  you 
who  has  given  an  answer  on  this  point  to  the  right 
hon.  baronet :  not  one.    When  the  right  hon.  baronet 
rose  last  summer,  and  stated  all  those  results,  there 
was  not  one  of  you  who  answered  him.    When  he  said 
that  under  a  high  price  of  provisions  wages  did  not  in- 
crease, but  that  much  misery  and  destitution  followed, 
you  ought  to  have  risen  and  said,  that  low  prices  of 
provisions  do  not  promote  the  comforts  of  the  people. 
You  ought  to  have  got  up  and  said,  what  1  have  often 
heard  in  this  houso  before,  that  high  prices  of  provi- 
sions do  improve  wages.    But  you  did  not  do  that',  be- 
cause if  you  had  you  felt  that  nobody  would  have 
believed  it.    You  submitted  to  his  proposition  then; 
you  tacitly  agreed  with  what  he  said  ;  and  who  could 
believe  that  any  niau  who  intruded  to  show  his  face  iu 


the  country  again  would  continue  a  system  which  he 
said  was  thesource  of  such  calamity  whenever  it  succeded 
success?  I  say,  that  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
made  that  speech  last  May,  it  was  a  subject  of  general 
remark  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  doomed.  If  he  had 
said  before  that' high  prices  of  provision  were  good  for 
the  poor, 'and  that  hone  of  these  blessings  had  fallen  to 
them  from  low  price,  then  you  would  have  a  good  right 
to  charge  him  with  inconsistency.  I  maintain  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  did  then  overthrow  the  system  of 
enhancing  the  price  of  food  by  law.  He  told  you 
that  misery  and  misfortune  had  been  the  result  of  it;  but 
not  one  rose  to  contradict  the  statement  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  made  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  some 
gentlemen  rose  on  the  other  side,  and  bore  out  his 
statement.  Even  in  the  agricultural  districts  it  was  seen 
that  the  effect  of  high  prices  of  food  was  to  produce 
misery  and  misfortune,  but  when  the  prices  of  food  fell 
it  brought  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  agricultural 
labourers.  Well,  now,  I  say  that  it  is  a  very  serious 
charge,  which  ought  to  be  met  before  the  close  of  this 
debate.  I  say  that  the  charge  involved  in  that  state- 
ment ought  to  be  met,  otherwise  the  indication  of  your 
good  fortune  is  that  of  the  misery  of  others  (loud  cheers 
from  the  Opposition  benches).  You  should  not  look  to  the 
prices  current,  but  to  the  calendars  and  to  the  rate  of 
mortality,  and  the  misfortunes  that  befal  man,  in  order 
to  know  whether  you  are  well  off  under  this  law,  or 
whether  you  should  contend  with  the  Minister  for  its 
maintenance  (hear,  hear).  According  to  your  system, 
a  man  should  congratulate  you  if  you  were  told  that  the 
people  were  miserable,  and  dying  of  disease,  occasioned 
in  the  first  instance  by  want  of  food  and  employment. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  is  so,  but  if  you  do  not  answer  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  you  are  open  to  the  charge  (hear). 
You  have  had  how  eleven  days'  debate  without  meeting 
that  one  fact.  I  say  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  stated 
that  to  you  ;  that  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London 
tells  you,  in  his  letter,  that  the  intention  of  the  law  is 
to  make  food  dear,  and  that  the  effect  of  that  is  what  the 
Home  Secretary  has  told  you.  You  cannot  escape 
from  that  pUrpose  of  the  law  ;  because  there  is  no 
meaning  in  the  law,  if  it  is  not  to  make  food  dear.  It 
is  very  well  for  the  honourable  gentleman  the  member 
for  North  Devon  to  say,  "  God  forbid  that  the  price  of 
corn  should  be  high  ;  ' lie  does  not  wish  scarcity  :  that 
he  knew  it  was  a  great  misfortune" — and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  so,  but  how  is  he  going 
to  vote,  and  how  has  he  voted  on  previous  occasions  ? 
I  ask  this  because  there  "has  been  talking  about  the  Corn 
Law  for  twenty-five  years,  and  there  has  been  no  other 
purpose  ever  in  view  but  to  maintain  price  ?  I  refer 
him  to  the  year  1822,  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
and  to  the  fact  that  prices  never  have  been  low  dur- 
ing that  period,  but  that  the  country  gentlemen  have 
come  here  to  complain  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
say,  they  have  never  been  high  but  that  the  people  have 
come  here  to  complain  of  distress.  In  1822,  the  price  of 
food  was  lower  than  ever  it  was  before.  The  honourable 
gentleman,  the  member  for' North  Devon,  must  remem- 
ber all  that  took  place  then;  that  it  was  made  a  subject 
of  positive  grievance  by  the  county  members,  that  prices 
were  so  low.  But  these  low  prices  were  not  the  result 
of  importation.  We  have  heard  to  night  that  cheapness 
produced  by  importation  and  abundant  harvests,  are  two 
very  different  things.  I  say  that  low  prices  are  what  you 
have  always  complained  of.  You  never  distinguish  be- 
tween low  prices  and  the  causes  that  produce  low 
prices.  I  forget  who  it  was — but  I  believe  it  was  the 
hon.  member  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  B. 
Denison)  who  stated  the  difference  between  the  cheap- 
ness produced  by  foreign  importation  and  an  abundant 
'  harvest,  All,  you  will  do  well  to  look  to  the  year  1822, 
1835,' and  last  year.  I  say  there  are  three  distinct 
periods  when  the  prices  have  been  low,  not  from  im- 
portation, but  from  the  care  of  God,  of  which  vou  have 
come  down  here  and  complained  (cheers ).  Why,  it  is 
of  no  use  denying  the  fact  ;  there  are  the  records  up- 
stairs which  will  prove  it.  Lord  Castlercagh  came  down 
and  proposed  a  scheme  for  making  food  dear.  He 
suggested  a  vote  of  money,  in  order  to  buy  up  all  the 
'  "  surplus  food,"  as  it  was  called.  There  was  a  vote  of 
money  proposed  in.  the  house  to  relieve  the  landed  in- 
terest from  the  support  of  the  poor.  I  say  that  in  1835, 
and  1836  there  were  low  prices  that  proceeded  from 
good  harvests  and  nothing  else,  and  yet  the  Marquis 
of  Chandos  came  here  and  proposed  a  repeal  of 
the  malt  tax,  and  that  the  house  should  go  into  com- 
mittee upon  the  state  of  agriculture,  and  I  believe 
there  Were  committees  appointed  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  consider  the  unparalleled  distress  of 
the  country'  gentlemen,  although  hot  from  importa- 
tion, but  simply  from  an  abundant  harvest.  I  ask, 
what  was'  the  meaning  of  that  two  hours'  speech  which 
we  heard  last  year  from  the  honourable  member  for  So- 
merset, flourishing  the  prices  current  in  Ins  hand,  and 
Complaining  that  the  Government  had  not  secured  them 
a  better  price  of  beef,  flour,  bacon,  veal,  pork,  &c. 
He  did  not  complain  of  low  prices  occasioned  by  im- 
portation, because  there  was  less  imported  during  that 
year  than  for  sometime  before  ;  but  he  stated  that  there 
'  was  distress  owing  to  prices  falling,  and  on  account  of 
'a  more  abundant  harvest 'than  hsiial.  I  say,  therefore, 
that  What  yoii'  complain  of  is  low  prices,  and  that  the 
object  of  the  Corn  Law  is  high  prices.  I  say,  again,  that 
after  the  statement  of  the  right'  hon.  gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  who  says  that  he 
cannot  resist  the  evidence  that  high  prices  produce  dis- 
tress, because  wages  are  not  increased  in  a  corresponding 
ratio,  you  must  say  why  you  contend  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  system  that  is  intended  to  raise  price 
(hear,  hear).  But  then  ft  is  contended  that  the  Corn 
LaWs  are  a  protection  to  agriculture,  and  to  domestic 
industry.  What  do  vou  mean  by  "  domestic  industry  ?" 
It  must  mean  something,  I  suppose,  in  which  the  work- 
ing classes,  arc  concerned,  JJut  jiave  yon  any  evidence, 
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that  the  working  classes  agree  with  you  in  that  view  of 
the  case — that  the  working  classes  arc  interested  in 
the  system  that  produces  all  that  misery  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  says  takes  place  whenever  this 
scheme  succeeds  ?  Have  you  any  evidence,  I  say,  of  the 
working  classes  agreeing  with  you  ?  Has  any  gentle- 
man quoted  the  evidence  of  the  working  classes  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  that  the  Corn  Laws  are  beneficial  to 
domestic  industry— that  they  are  delighted  with  the 
idea  that  they  shall  benefit  with  the  high  price  of  food  ? 
I  tell  you  there  is  not  a  single  town  in  all  England  where 
the  working  men  are  not  against  you,  and  havo  not  de- 
clared to  the  contrary  of  your  doctrine.  I  believe  the 
address  published  by  the  working  men  at  Sheffield, 
agreed  to  in  an  open  air  meeting,  and  to  their  fellow 
workmen  throughout  the  country,  were  assented  to 
by  them  all  (hear,  hear,  hear).  They  say,  "  These  laws 
have  deranged  our  monetary  system,  making  numbers 
of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  bankrupts,  check- 
ing the  natural  current  of  trade,  and  reducing  thousands 
of  families  to  misery  and  starvation  ;  nor  do  they  pro- 
duce any  real  good  to  the  great  mass  of  our  agricultural 
population,  for  those  who  till  the  earth,  and  make  it 
lovely  and  fruitful  by  their  labour,  are  only  allowed  the 
slave's  share  of  the  many  blessings  they  produce."  Again 
at  Liverpool  in  1843,  some  of  the  working  classes  un- 
dertook to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  their  own  class 
then  residing  in  that  town,  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  5,000  families  in  that  town  which 
was  verified  by  some  respectable  merchants  at  the  time, 
was  the  following  :  — "  That  the  labouring  classes 
are  in  a  state  of  great  distress.  That  their  con- 
dition has  bten  getting  worse  for  the  last  four 
years.  That  we  find  that  disease  and  crime  bear 
a  relation  to  the  price  of  food.  That  high  prices 
of  provisions  compel  the  people  to  live  on  coarser 
food,  thus  injuring  their  health  and  abridging  their  com- 
forts. That  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  fast  sinking, 
from  an  inability  in  the  bulk  of  the  population  to  purchase 
from  them  those  articles  necessary  to  their  existence. 
That  we  find  that  high  wages  and  full  employment  are 
coincident  with  low  prices  of  provisions,  and  that  high 
prices  of  provisions  are  coincident  with  low  wages  and 
want  of  employment.  1052  families  arc  supported  by 
pawning,  charity,  or  prostitution.  1017  families  are 
supported  by  savings,  credit,  relations,  and  casual  em- 
ployment. Other  families  now  on  the  parish :  out  of  5000 
families,  3000  come  from  the  agricultural  districts,  not 
being  able  to  find  employment  in  their  own  districts." 
That  is  the  way  the  Corn  Law  supports  domestic  indus- 
try. Why  it  is  surely  a  mockery  and  an  insult  to  tell 
the  poor  that  you  stop  this  measure  to  promote  their  in- 
dustry in  the  town  and  in  the  country  (hear,  hear). 
There  are  some  things  that  have  been  said  certainly 
against  the  measure,  and  which,  perhaps,  I  should 
not  notice,  but  that  the  authority  of  the  member  for  Sun- 
derland, who  has  used  them,  may  influence  somebody. 
The  honourable  member  for  Sunderland  is  very  much 
alarmed  at  this  measure,  and  he  has  used  all  his  autho- 
rity to  frighten  the  house  and  the  country  upon  three 
grounds.  In  the  first  place  he  is  afraid  that  the  sum 
at  which  wheat  can  be  brought  into  this  country 
from  abroad  will  be  too  low  for  agriculture  here; 
he  is  afraid  of  the  injury  which  may  be  done  to  our 
home  trade,  and  he  is  afraid  of  the  effect  on  the  exchanges. 
The  honourable  gentleman  has  a  singular  position  at 
present,  and  what  falls  from  him  is  taken  to  be  gospel  by 
some.  Now  the  hon.  gentleman  told  us  the  other  night 
that  he  had  brought  foreign  corn  into  this  country  at  25s. 
a  quarter.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  in  1837  he  was  a 
party  to  a  transaction  himself,  in  which  wheat,  after  pay- 
ing the  charges  of  freight  and  duty,  was  lodged  here  at 
25s.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that  which 
any  gentleman  says  he  did  himself,  and  quite  impos- 
sible to  doubt  anything  which  the  member  for  Sunder- 
land says  ;  but  when  the  honourable  gentleman  states  a 
fact  of  that  kind,  he  wants  the  country  at  large  to  draw 
a  general  conclusion  from  it.  He  wants  people  to 
suppose  when  food  can  be  purchased  and  consumed 
at  25s.  a  quarter,  and  can  be  imported  at  that  price 
from  abroad,  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  cannot 
compete  with  the  foreign  grower.  That  is  the  purpose 
for  which  the  statement  was  used,  or  if  not  it  was  of  no 
use  at  all  (cries  of  No.)  I  think  that  the  hon.  gent,  ought 
to  have  stated  in  the  first  place  where  it  was  that  he  im- 
ported his  grain  from,  as  during  the  last  week  his  state- 
ment has  been  used  in  different  papers,  as  if  it  was  the 
general  import  price  of  foreign  wheat.  I  believe  that  the 
hon.  gent,  opposite  will  admit  that  we  must  import  a 
considerable  quantity  of  grain  from  Poland  and  Kussia, 
and  that  Dantzic  must  be  one  of  the  ports  from  which 
we  must  receive  grain.  We  shall  have  to  get  a  million, 
or  two  millions,  or,  as  some  people  say,  four  millions  ; 
and  we  must  depend  on  that  port  to  a  great  extent.  I 
happen  to  have  here  an  authority  which  I  defy  any  one 
to  question,  namely,  the  prices  of  grain  at  Dantzic  during 
the  whole  of  the  year  1837,  when  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman imported  his  wheat  at  25s.  a  quarter,  and  the 
price  of  freights  from  Dantzic  to  Liverpool  or  London 
(Mr.  Hudson  was  here  understood  to  say  that  the  wheat 
which  he  had  purchased  came  from  Odessa).  But  as  I 
understood  the  honourable  gentleman's  statement,  wheat 
could  be  bought  for  general  consumption  at  25s.  the  qr., 
and  this  fact  is  of  little  use  if  it  has  only  reference  to  da- 
maged wheat  at  Odessa,  because  I  say  that  you  must 
depend  for  a  large  portion  of  your  wheat  upon  Dantzic. 
The  hon.  gent,  says  he  brought  grain  here,  good  grain, 
capable  of  being  consumed  as  human  food,  and  brought 
into  the  market  at  25s.  I  say  that  the  finest  quality, 
capable  of  being  consumed  there,  never  was  sold  at 
Dantzic  during  that  year,  under  29s.  a  quarter  (cries  of 
"Odessa").  Hut  the  hon.  member  is  telling  you  the 
Pree  Trade  price  of  wheat,  and  you  all  began  triumph- 
ing on  that  account,  because  you  believe  that  it  will  be 
inferred  that  wheat,  which  ought  to  bo  at  56s.  here,  as 
you  say,  wiU  be,  25s.    tfow  {he.  prices,  of  wlujat  at 


Dantzic  for  the  highest  and  lowest  qualities,  during  the 
year  1837,  were  as  follow:  I  find  that  in  1837  the  prices 
in  Dantzic  w.erc — 

Highest  quality.  Lowest  quality. 

April  31s.  0<1.  per  quarter.     23s.  /id.  per  quarter. 

May  32   0      „       „        24   0      „  „ 

June  33   0      „       .,        28    5      „  „ 

July  30   0      „       „        20   0      „  „ 

August  82   3      „       „        20   0      „  „ 

September  32  0  „  „  24  0  „  „ 
October  . .  29  6  „  „  22  0  „  „ 
November  30  0  „  „  25  5  „ 
December  29  0  „  „  28  0  „  „ 
During  the  same  period  the  prices  of  freights  from 
Dantzic  to  London  and  Liverpool  were  never  less  than 
4s.  9d.,  and  sometimes  were  6s.,  and  the  other  charges 
3s.,  and  yet  the  honourable  gentleman  tells  you  that 
if  the  trade  was  open  foreign  grain  would  be  imported 
here  at  25s.  a  quarter  ;  this  he  infers  from  what  took 
place  in  the  year  1837,  after  our  ports  had  been  closed 
for  four  years.  There  is  another  peculiarity  in  that  year, 
namely,  that  a  very  large  amount  of  Baltic  wheat  which 
was  grown  went  from  Dantzic  to  America — which  makes 
him  still  more  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  land  one 
cargo  here  from  somewhere  for  25s.  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
But  the  hon.  gentleman  is  one  of  that  school  which 
says  there  is  no  objection  to  an  importation  of  foreign 
com  if  it  be  not  paid  for  in  gold.  Well,  then,  I  will 
just  tell  the  honourable  gentleman  what  was  the  case 
when  we  were  importing  graiu  between  the  years  1840 
and  1844.  In  1839,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bullion 
fell  from  upwards  of  nine  millions  to  two  in  the  course 
of  six  months,  and  owing  to  a  large  importation  ;  but 
our  importations  for  the  three  years  were  as  large,  but 
were  regular  ;  and  the  honourable  gentleman  will  see 
that  the  bullion  was  regularly  returned  to  this  country, 
and  the  wheat  was  paid  for  by  manufacturers.  In  1840, 
the  import  of  wheat  was  2,600,000  quarters,  but  the  bul- 
lion in  the  Bank  had  increased  to  three  millions  and  a 
half  from  two  millions.  In  1841,  the  import  of  wheat 
was  2,300,000  quarters,  but  the  bullion  was  in  the  Bank 
in  that  year  4,900,000/.  And  in  1842  we  imported 
4,206,000  quarters,  and  at  that  time  the  bullion  in 
the  Bank  of  England  had  increased  to  ten  millions,  our 
exports  had  also  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio, 
and  these  exports  to  the  great  grain  countries  took 
place  when  our  exports  to  all  other  countries  failed 
( cheers ).  But  without  reading  all  the  particulars,  I  will 
just  state  what  was  tho  result  of  the  exports  before  we 
began  to  import  grain  from  the  grain-growing  countries 
down  to  the  last  year.  In  1837,  the  export  of  manufac- 
tures was  12,800,000/.  ;  in  1842,  after  we  had  had  four 
years'  import  of  grain,  the  exports  of  our  manufactures 
w  as  16,800,000/.  This  increase  of  trade  with  foreign 
countries  took  place  when  our  exports  to  every  coun- 
try were  falling  off,  showing  that  after  the  first  year 
of  demand  for  articles  we  had  not  before  imported,  there 
arose  a  regular  trade  (cries  of  hear,  and  loud  cheers). 
Sir,  the  honourable  member  for  Sunderland  has  referred 
to  what  has  been  alluded  to  by  other  members  in  this 
debate,  the  value  of  the  home  trade.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon argument  with  agricultural  gentlemen  that  the 
home  trade  is  far  better  than  the  foreign  trade,  and  that 
we  ought  to  be  careful  how  we  deal  with  it.  Sir,  that  is 
our  case :  it  is  because  the  home  trade  is  so  good  that 
we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  injure  it,  and  nothing  in- 
jures it  so  much  as  high  prices  of  com  (hear,  hear). 
Thehon.memberis  acquainted  with  the  midland  counties, 
and  I  therefore  select  the  evidence  of  the  Mayor  of  Leices- 
ter, a  large  manufacturer,  given  before  the  import  duty 
committee  of  this  house,  for  his  information  on  this  point. 
"  In  speaking  of  the  consumption  of  Leicester,  you  say 
that  the  market  has  been  falling  off  for  two  years.  Are 
the  committee  to  understand  that  has  been  from  the  in- 
creasing poverty  of  the  industrious  classes  of  the 
country  ? — I  do  imagine  that  to  be  the  case.  Have  the 
artisans  been  obliged  to  give  more  labour  and  to  do 
more  work  for  the  same  wages  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  which  has  existed  in  Leicester  ? — Certainly, 
wages  have  been  lower  in  consequence  of  it,  and  I  never 
s  w  anything  like  the  distress  that  there  has  been  among 
ti  e  artisans  employed  in  the  town  of  Leicester.  To 
what  do  you  ascribe  the  decreased  demand  for  then- 
goods  ? — To  the  high  prices  of  provisions,  which  have 
diminished  the  means  of  the  labourer  to  purchase,  be- 
cause if  his  food  takes  a  large  proportion  of  his  wages, 
it  leaves  him  less  to  lay  out  in  clothing,  furniture, 
and  other  articles.  Have  you  any  experience,  with 
respect  to  the  demand  for  your  goods,  when  provi- 
sions have  been  low  ?  Yes;  it  is  the  invariable  rule  in 
our  trade  that  when  provisions  are  low  we  have  a  good 
demand ;  it  is  a  rule  observed  by  the  manufacturers,  and 
established  as  a  maxim  in  the  trade.  If  the  harvest  is 
good,  we  may  have  a  better  home  demand,  but  if  we 
have  a  bad  harvest,  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 
the  population,  for  it  will  make  corn  high,  and  leave 
the  workmen  destitute  of  employment,  and  the  dis- 
tress will  be  very  great.  Ours  is  a  home  manufacture 
depending  upon  the  home  market ;  and  upon  the  well- 
being  of  the  working  population  genprally  the  prosperity 
of  the  manufactures  of  Leicester  entirely  depends. 
Are  you  quite  certain  that  the  falling  off' in  the  demand 
for  Leicester  manufacture  amongst  the  purely  agricul- 
tural population  has  been  as  great  as  amongst  the  manu- 
facturing population  ?  The  falling  oft' has  been  as  great. 
The  hosiers  who  travel  there  tell  me  that  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labourers  are  so  low,  that  it  leaves  them 
nothing  to  lay  out  in  manufactures.  They  have  first  to 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  it  leaves  them  nothing 
to  lay  out  in  stockings.  Then  although  the  price  of  food 
has  increased,  their  wages  have  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion 'i  Certainly  not  in  tho  agricultural  districts;  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  wages  are  lower  than  they 
were  two  years  ago  when  food  was  lower.  Would  you 
attach  any  importance  to  tho  protecting  duties  being  re- 
moved which  you  ure.  said  to  havo  yourself  ?  The  bulk 
of  our  manufacturers  would  be  glad  to  sec  them  re- 


moved. We  passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect  at  a  large 
meeting  held  in  the  spring  of  the  last  year.  We  had  a 
large  town  meeting,  and  resolutions  were  passed  de- 
claring their  willingness  to  abandon  all  protective  duties 
on  manufactures,  if  all  prohibitory  and  all  protective 
duties  on  agricultural  produce  were  also  removed. 
Was  that  resolution  the  result  of  the  opinion  of 
the  general  aggregate  of  the  manufacturers  in  Lei- 
cester and  the  neighbourhood  ?  It  was."  Facts  of 
this  kind  have  been  elicited  from  nearly  every  manu- 
facturer of  articles  of  general  consumption,  and  we 
urge  them,  in  opposition  to  what  has  been  stated 
against  us  (hear,  hear).  Now  I  ask  your  attention  to 
what  it  is  which  has  been  said  at  the  other  side,  in  reply 
to  these  great  economical  considerations  .which  have 
been  brought  before  them  by  the  Government,  and  to 
propositions  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  sub- 
mitted for  years  past  to  the  same  effect,  by  honourable 
gentlemen  at  this  side — I  see  hon.  gentlemen  are  unwil- 
ling to  listen  to  this  matter,  because  it  is  conclusive 
against  them.  It  has  been  stated,  and  stated  truly  by 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  that  the  population  of  this 
country  is  rapidly  increasing — and  the  census  shows 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  finding  employment  for  them, 
except  from  commerce  and  manufacture  (hear,  hear). 
Now  I  ask  the  house  to  attend  to  the  answer  which  the 
honourable  member  for  Northamptonshire  and  the 
honourable  member  for  Bristol  make  to  that  statement. 
The  commissioners  have  declared  that  produce,  equal 
to  that  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  is  annually  required 
to  feed  the  population  of  this  country,  and  places  as; 
large  as  Birmingham  and  Manchester  to  find  them 
room  for  shelter.  The  honourable  member  for 
Bristol  says,  that  manufactures  have  been  carried  a 
great  deal  too  far;  that  we  ought  rather  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  restricting  our  manufacturing  districts; 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Northamptonshire,  who  is  the 
leader  of  the  body  of  protectionists,  and  who  undertakes 
to  speak  for  that  party,  and  to  tell  them  the  views  which 
they  ought  to  take,  and  the  opinions  they  ought  to  pro- 
nounce as  opposed  to  this  side  of  the  house — he  (the 
honourable  member  for  Northamptonshire)  says  that  wu 
may  talk  as  we  please  about  the  increase  of  our  popu-> 
lation,  and  about  our  want  of  food  for  that  increased, 
number,  but  that  his  policy  is  not  to  import  more  food 
from  abroad,  and  that  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  at 
home  to  a  system  under  which  we  should  produce 
three-quarters  of  corn,  instead  of  five  (hear,  hear). 
Now  let  the  country  distinctly  understand  the  political 
economy  in  fashion  on  the  other  side.  They  say 
the  manufacturing  districts  are  already  increasing 
too  much,  and  that  their  limits  ought  to  be  confined, 
whilst  concurrently  with  that  restriction  they  also  say 
that  we  ought  to  produce  less  food  at  home  instead  of 
more,  and  that  we  ought  to  import  less  food  from  abroad 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population.  That  is 
the  argument  which  is  used  by  honourable  gentlemen 
opposite,  and  deliberately  stated  in  your  organs,  your 
Quarterly  Review,  Standard,  and  Herald.  We  see  it 
stated  that  if  the  manufacturing  districts  were  razed  to 
the  ground,  if  half  the  metropolis  were  razed  to  tho 
ground,  the  country  would  be  greater,  happier,  and  mora 
prosperous.  And  you  go  on  consistently  with  these 
views,  and  say  that  we  want  no  manufacturing  towns,  and 
that  we  require  to  produce  less  food,  and  to  import  less 
from  abroad,  for  this  rapidly  increasing  population. 
That  is  what  you  say  are  your  economical  principles 
(loud  cheers).  We  say  that  we  want  to  provide  food 
for  an  increased  population  ;  and  we  find,  by  the  census 
returns,  that  you  give  less  employment  to  the  population 
now  than  you  did  in  1831;  and,  in  answer  to  that,  you 
say  that  we  ought  to  have  fewer  manufactories  and  less 
production  of  food  (hear,  and  cheers).  Now  I  ask  if  any 
save  men  not  fit  to  be  loose,  would  utter  such  statement, 
or  if  such  men  ought  to  be  allowed  to  legislate  for  the 
country  ?  And  yet  these  are  the  persons  who  propose  to 
form  a  Government  ;  who  say,  "  If  you  will  only  throw 
out  this  measure  we  will  form  a  Government  which 
will  provide  for  the  people  ;"  who  propose  to  diminish 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  to  produce  less  food  in 
the  country  (hear,  hear).  That  is  your  economical 
view  (cheers).  But  how  do  you  propose  to  carry  it  out  ? 
You  depend  upon  yonr  territorial  influence,  the  countv 
constituencies,  and  the  House  of  Lords.  You  think  that 
by  your  influence  with  the  counties  and  some  boroughs, 
and  with  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  you  will 
be  able  to  throw  out  this  measure  pf  the  Government 
and  to  uphold  monopoly.  This  it  is  which  has  induced 
you  to  keep  up  the  debate  for  eleven  days,  and  it  is  with 
a  hope  of  effecting  that  object  that  you  will  go  to  the  di- 
vision to-morrow  night.  You  hope  by  these  means,  by 
your  influence  with  dependent  voters,  and  the  support 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  throw  out  the  Government 
measure.  But  let  me  ask,  did  you  ever  consider  this 
question  in  all  its  bearings  ?  The  Corn  Daws  must  bo 
supported  now  by  force  or  by  opinion  (ironical  cheers 
from  the  Protectionists).  Is  there  any  other  way  ?  You 
have  already  tried  by  force  to  support  it.  You  tried  forco 
when  the  law  was  introduced,  and  four  years  afterit  was 
carried  you  maintained  it  by  force  (hear).  I  say  the 
people  were  cut  down  in  this  town  for  resisting  that  law, 
and  at  Manchester  also,  in  1819,  four  years  after  its 
enactment,  they  were  cut  down  for  resisting  it  (hear, 
hear).  They  were  threatened  in  1837.  It  was  at- 
tempted, but  you  could  not  do  it  in  1839  ;  yes,  it  was 
said  that  there  was  a  way  of  putting  down  people  if 
they  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  against  this  law. 
What  you  then  had  to  resist  the  people  was  your  rotten 
boroughs.  After  1830  you  could  not  put  down  the 
people  by  force.  When  the  people  were  disappointed 
and  discontented  with  the  results  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
you  were  enabled  to  persuade  them  not  to  press  for^  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  That  it  was  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  (cheers).  Your  protec- 
tive societies  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  deluding 
and  deceiving  the  people  by  every  menus  which,  could, 
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lead  them  astray  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
Laws.    Everything  which  could  distract  the  minds  of 
the  people  on  that  subject  was  done  by  the  protection 
societies.  That  gave  rise  to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League; 
that  caused  them  to  exert  themselves  as  they  had  done  ; 
that  it  was  which  led  them  to  do  so  much  in  circulating, 
not  their  own  notions,  but  the  deliberate  opinions  of 
the  most  enlightened  men  that  ever  the  country  pro- 
duced, and  induced  them  to  make  those  extraordinary 
exertions  which  the  country  had  witnessed  to  obtain  the 
abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  commerce,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  total  abolition  of  your  Corn  Laws  (cheers) 
I  have  described  the  position  in  which  the  question  is 
placed,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  you  cannot  at  this  mo- 
ment support  it  by  force  or  delusion  or  persuasion 
(cheers);  so  if  you  wish  to  support  it,  you  must  do  it  by 
other  means  (hear,  hear).    You  are  now  quarrelling 
with  a  Jlinistcr  who  is  conscienstiously  applying  himself 
to  the  settlement  of  this  question.  If  you  do  then  desire 
to  support  it  by  other  means,  I  ask  you  whether  you 
have  taken  any  "security  whatever  against  the  recurrence 
of  another  period  of  scarcity  (hear,  hear)  ?    If  a  season 
of  scarcity  should  occur  again,  and  that  the  people  under 
the  pressure  of  that  scarcity  should  call  upon  you  for 
universal  suffrage,  or  if  it  "should  so  happen  that  the 
people  rise  up  in  arms  against  this  law,  or  your  Govern- 
ment, what  state  would  such  a  Government  as  you  could 
form  be  placed  in  under  such  circumstances  ?    I  only 
ask  you  jnst  to  imagine  such  a  Government  as  you  have 
seen  described — a  Government  with  a  noble  duke  at  its 
head,  and  consisting  of  some  honourable  gentlemen 
whom  I  see  opposite  (great  laughter), — what  position 
would  such  a  Government  find  itself  in  with  a  period  of 
scarcity  and  tumult  in  the  land,  and  the  responsibility 
placed  upon  them  of  restoring  and  maintaining  peace 
and  order  ?    Can  we  suppose  a  Government  in  a  more 
horrible,  I  will  not  say  despicable,  situation  (hear,  and 
cheers)  ?    "What  would  you  do  ?    "Would  you  not  do 
exactly  as  you  did  in  1841?  "Would  younot  come  to  the 
right  honourable  baronet  the  member  for  Tamworth,  and 
pray  of  him  to  take  the  reins  of  power  and  restore  a  state  of 
peace  and  order  (cheers)  ?    The  honourable  member  for 
Butlandshire  blamed  the  right  honourable  baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  for  not  having  stuck  to  his  guns. 
What  a  comparison  (a  laugh).   "  Stick  to  his  guns."  What 
minister,  let  me  ask,  would  have  stuck  to  his  guns  under 
similar  circumstances  (hear,  hear  )  ?   Would  you  stick  to 
your  guns  if  starvation  was  spreading  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  you  were  not  able  to  put  the  people  down  by 
force,  nor  to  persuade  them  that  the  starvation  they 
suffered  was  not  your  fault,  and  was  not  the  result  of 
your  legislation  ?   Would  you  who  blame  the  right  hou. 
baronet  stick  to  your  guns  under  such  circumstances  (loud 
cheers)?    Is  it  not  clear  that  in  your  attempts  to  prevent 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  from  abolishing  this  Com  Law,  you 
are  consulting  your  own  interests  solely  ?    Is  it  not  evident 
that  the  real  protection  which  you  require  is  protection  for 
yourselves  (cheers)  ?   You  have  alluded  to  other  countries ; 
and  I  remember  the  honourable  member  for  Dorsetshire, 
since  the  commencement  of  this  session,  «aid  he.  was 
not  afraid  so  much  of  agitation  with  respect  to  this  ques- 
tion, or  of  high  prices,  but  he  was  afraid  of  such  men  as 
Neckar,  or  Turgot  gettiug  into  the  Government  (hear). 
There  is  some  analogy,  I  admit,  between  the  position 
of  this  country  as  regards  this  question  and  the  state  of 
France  at  a  former  period,  when  Turgot  became  Minis- 
ter.   The  honourable  member  for  Dorchester,  who  ex- 
pressed his  fear  of  a  second  Turgot  in  our  Government, 
is,  I  am  sure,  acquainted  with  the  character  of  that  Mi- 
nister and  the  views  he  entertained.    He  was  a  veiy 
sagacious  man.    I  venture  to  say,  notwithstanding  the 
pretensions  of  the  economists  that  there  is  no  man  pos- 
sessing more  comprehensive  views  than  he  possessed 
upon  national  policy.    Turgot  was  called  to  power  in 
1775,  and  no  man  conld  have  obtained  office  entertain- 
ing more  enlightened  views.    He  said  that  he  undertook 
the  government  of  the  country  without  the  slightest  hope 
of  being  able  to  do  good :  he  knew  he  should  be  calum- 
niated, and  that  a  confederacy  would  be  formed  against 
him  because  he  represented  to  the  King  that  a  certain 
class  ought  not  to  live,  on  the  substance  of  the  nation 
(cheers);  but  he  accepted  of  office  notwithstanding,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  die  with  the  character  of  desiring  to 
do  as  much  good  a3  possible  for  Ins  country.    What  was 
the  first  act  he  did  when  he  obtained-  power  ?    lie  re- 
pealed the  Corn  Laws  (lond  cheers).  He  said  there  were 
(wo  things  which  should  be  taken  care  of  by  every 
country  if  it  was  desirous  of  escaping  bankruptcy  and  re- 
volution— and  this  he  said,  be  it  remembered,  15  years 
before  the  revolution  took  place  in  France.    The  two 
things  which  he  said  ought  to  be  cared  for  were,  that 
the  revenue  should  be  maintained,and  that  the  occurrence 
of  scarcity  should  be  avoided,  and  lie  added,  that  above 
all  things  trade  in  corn  should  be  kept  free.  Consist- 
ently with  these  views,  the  first  act  of  Turgot  in 
1775  was  to  set  free  the  internal  corn  trade  of  France, 
and  to  place  on  record  hii  views  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  setting  free  the  external  corn  trade.  But 
what  was  his  reason  ?    It  is  really  worth  the  while 
of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  to  observe  it.    He  said 
there  was  a  regular  barrier  when  he  came  into  power 
between  each  of  the  provinces,  and  that  this  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  form  a  regular  interference  with  the  trade 
in  corn  of  every  province,  thus  causing  each  province  to 
depend  upon  the  season  for  its  supply  of  food,  and  to  bo 
of  course  exposed  to  the  evils  of  scarcity,  irrespective  of 
the  other  provinces,  in  a  season  of  scarcity  (hear,  hear). 
He  then  proceeded  to  put  the  financial  department  in  a 
better  and  more  secure  position.   And  what  was  his 
fate  ?    I  mention  it,  because  I  think  it  may  he  the  fate 
of  the  ministry  that  wc  have  at  present,  "if  you  look 
to  Condorcet's  "  Life  of  Turgot,"  you  will  find  that 
there  was  a  combination  formed  against  him  of  all  those 
people  in  the  country  who  lived  on  abuses,  and  who  de- 
rived incomes  from  the  public  revenue,  .without  giving 
any  service  to  the  public  in  return.    The  combination 
included  foolish  people  about  the  state  ;  young  nobles  ; 
kept  mistresses  (laughter) ;  tuid"  the  farmers  of  the  pub- 


lic revenue.    That  was  the  description  of  persons  who 
combined  against  Turgot,  and  against  every  minister 
from  1775to  1789,  who  foresaw  the  consequences  of  which 
Turgot  complained,  and  wished  to  prevent  them  (cries 
of  hear,  hear).    That  was  the  minister  whom  the 
honourable  member  for  Dorsetshire  feared  might  be 
imitated  by   a  minister  of  this  country  (hear,  hear). 
Mr.  Carly'le  represents  the  priv  ileged  classes  in  France 
as    saying,  in   1787,  "We    cannot    maintain  our 
station,  unless  we  have  some  exemptions  and  some  privi- 
leges."   Well,  they  would  not  listen  to  any  minister  who 
would  not  pander  to  ihem.    In  178!)  a  scarcity  of  food  took 
place  ;  there  was  a  bad  harvest  throughout  France ;  nnd  in 
1789  it  was  recorded  that  considerable  tumult  and  riot  occur- 
red which  involved  great  change  ;  a  change  which  struck  its 
roots  deeply,  but  which  was  not  the  result  of  the  particular 
cause  which  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury  suggested, 
but  which  was  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  food.    Let  honour- 
able gentlemen  carefully  attend  to  that  history,  and  take 
warning.    I  know  nothing  which  could  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  resist  such  scarcity  and  failure  of  revenue,  and  the 
effects  which  they  produced  on  that  occasion  are  worthy  the 
attention  of  a  just  and  prudent  minister.     When  you  con- 
sider the  effects  of  scarcity,  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  light 
honourable  baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government  is  not 
a  real  Conservative — whether  he  is  not  doing  what  is 
really  promotive  of  true  Conservatism — when  he  adopts 
he  course  which  he    recommends  to    you    (cheers)  ? 
Remember,  you  have  not  taken  a  single  measure  of  se- 
curity against  a  year  of  scarcity  (hear).  You  heard  the  right 
hon.  baronet  opposite  say  whathe  apprehended  from  it ;  that  be 
dreads  the  very  recollection  of  former  periods  of  scarcity 
and  insecurity  and  sedition,  and  that  he  is  therefore  de- 
sirous to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  periods,  but  you 
have  offered  no  security  against  the  recurrence  of  scarcity. 
You  have  taken  no  precaution,  and  recollect  that,  after  all 
the  discussions  whieh  have  taken  place  on  this  question, 
the  enlightenment  of  the  people  on  this  subject,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deceive  them  again,  and  they  will  hereafter  look  for 
some  responsibility  from  you  (liertr,  hear).   Recollect  that 
the  system  you  wish  to  maintain  is  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
food  in  other  countries  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  our  po- 
pulation.   Consider  the  state  of  things  at  present.  You 
ore  really  not  safe  from  this  responsibility  for  two  or  three 
years  to  come.    There  is  something  like  famine  already  ex- 
isting in  Ireland,  and  you  are  not  sure  that  there  may  not  be 
a  bad  harvest  next  year  (hear,  hear).    What  do  you  mean 
to  do  if  there  should  be  a  bad  harvest  ?    If  the  people  are 
distressed  and  without  food,  and  call  on  you  for  supplies, 
■what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?    You  have  undertaken  to  feed 
them,  and  they  are  not  fed.   What  answer  will  you  give  in 
1840,  and  1847,  and  1848,  if  distress  should  still  continue  ? 
Surely  there  is  sense  in  this.    In  a  period  of  scarcity  it 
would  not  he  merely  a  question  of  Corn  Law.    The  people 
are  in  a  peculiar  state  of  mind.    Let  us  then  prevent,  by 
every  means  in  our  power,  another  period  of  scarcity — a  pe- 
riod that  the  present  ministers  of  the  crown  reflect  upon 
and  contemplate  the  recurrence  of  with  horror  and  alarm 
(hear,  hear,  hear)  ;    let  us  remember  that  when  men 
are  made    desperate  by  distress,    and  driven  to  mild- 
ness by  privation,  that  they  accept  any  cause  to  ac- 
count for  their  misfortune,  and  listen  to  atfy  remedy 
suggested  for  their  relief,  and  it  is  very  rauah  to  the  interest 
of  the  aristocracy  that  the  people  should  not  attribute  it  to 
them  (hear,  hear).   Avert  in  time  the  public  mind  from 
reflecting  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  governed 
by  the  aristocracy  for  the  half-century  past  (hear,  hear).  My 
noble  friend  the  member  for  London  has  referred  to  immor- 
tal services  rendered  by  them  to  the  country.    I  do  not,  in 
the  least  deny  what  we  have  heard  that  they  have  rendered 
immortal  service  in  some  periods  of  our  history.    I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  it.    I  do  not  dispute  it,  because  I  am  not  so 
well  versed  in  ancient  history  as  others  are;  but  I  think  if 
there  does  come  a  period  of  distress,  that  the  people,  after 
all  would  be  apt  to  review  the  period  of  which  they  have 
immediate  cognisance,  and  I  doubt  if  that  is  the  period  that 
my  noble  friend  referred  to;  the  period  is  within  the  last  40  or 
50  years.    I  do  honestly  believe  that  they  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  during  the  last  00  years  past 
have  wielded  the  jower  of  the  legislature  against  the  indus- 
try, energy,  and  intelligence  of  the  people  (hear,  hear) — 
that  they  have  beeu  faithless  to  their  trust  in  this  place 
(hear) — that  they  have  sought  unhallowed  gain,  reckless 
of  the  means  of  obtaining  it  (hear,  hear) — and  that  they 
have  been  ever  blind  to  the  destiny  of  this  great  nation 
(loud  cheers).    I  therefore  conjure  them  at  this  moment, 
and  at  the  present  opportunity,  to  become  reconciled  to  their 
own  true  interests,  and  to  sacrifice  selfish  prejudice  to  the 
cause  of  justice  by  a  hearty  concurrence  in  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  Government,  and  by  the  abolition  in  tfilo  of 
this  law  ;  which,  as  long  as  a  vestige  of  it  remains,  will  only 
be  an  evidence  of  your  shame  (cheers).    Lose  the  occasion 
and  I  venture  to  predict  that  you  will  surely  follow  the  fate 
of  every  one  who  has  ever  sought,  or  for  a  while  succeeded 
in  trampling  upon,  or  tyrannising  over  this  race  and  nation, 
amongst  whom  it  is  your  great  fortune  to  be  born,  and  over 
whom  it  ought  to  have  been  your  pride  to  rule  with  justice 
and  intelligence. — (  The  hon.  gentleman  resumed  his  seat 
amidst  loud  applause.) 

On  the  question  that  the  debate  be  adjourned, 
Colonel  SIBTHORP  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance — all  officers  with  large  salaries — 
had  none  of  them  seats  in  that  house.  He  also  wished  to 
know  who  was  now  the  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests— and  who  were  to  be  the  new  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury.   Surely  those  appointments  ought  to  be  filled  up. 

Mr.  SPOONER  Hoped  that  the  debate  would  terminate 
to-morrow  night,  but  would  not  consent  to  such  a  proposal, 
unless  every  member  had  an  opportunity  of  delivering  his 
opinion. 

The  debate  was  then  adjourned. 
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LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  February  28,  1846. 

We  regret  the  defeat  of  Lord  Lincoln  in  South 
Nottinghamshire,  for  the  sake  of  the  young  noble- 
man himself,  whose  spirit,  candour,  and  ability 
have  won  for  him  a  large  share  of  public  interest 
and  sympathy.  But  apart  from  personal  consider- 
ations, we  see  no  reason  to  sorrow  over  the  result  of 
the  several  county  elections  which  have  occurred 
within  the  last  fortnight.  They  prove  that  the  pro- 
tection really  needed  by  farmers  is  the  ballot, 
and  that  protectionists  are  not  satisfied  with  pos- 
session of  the  soil  unless  they  can  also  lord  it  over 
the  conscience.  No  wonder  that  they  protest  against 
the  registration  movement  of  the  League,  and 
clamour  against  our  efforts  to  create  an  independent 
body  of  freeholders.  They  do  so  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  the  American  planters  resist  the  presence 
of  free  negroes  in  the  vicinity  of  their  estates, 
aud  that  no  object  is  more  odious  to  a  Russian 
boyar  than  an  emancipated  serf.  The  recent 
elections  'afford  better  arguments  for  the 
continuance  of  our  exertions  in  the  counties 
than  all  the  eloquence  and  ingenuities  of  our 
leaders  could  have  devised.  The  qualifica- 
tion for  a  county  member  has  become,  in  sober 
earnest,  that  which  George  Seacoal  possessed  for 
the  office  of  constable  ;  it  is  simply  to  be  "  the  most 
senseless  aud  unfit  man  for  the  purpose."  The 
world  revolted  when  Caligula  raised  his  horse  to 
the  consulship ;  but  our  protectionist  landlords  have 
tried  the  experiment  of  investing  far  less  respect- 
able animals  with  the  functions  of  legislation.  We 
are  to  have  "  a  country  party,"  save  the  mark  ;  and 
we  are  to  take  the  noodles  sent  up  to  swell  the 
bellowing  herd  "  below  the  gangway"  as  speci- 
mens of  its  constituent  elements.  Be  it  so, — the 
sooner  the  experiment  is  tried  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  nation.  Despotism,  indulging  in  the  va- 
garies of  capricious  absurdity  must  hasten  its  own 
fall.  Already  the  farmers  are  soliciting  the  League 
to  aid  in  rescuing  them  from  thraldoin.  Another 
year  may  convert  South  Nottinghamshire  into  a 
constituency  similar  to  the  West  Bidiug  of  York- 
shire. The  dictation  of  the  landlords  has  become 
so  ostentatious  and  so  insidting  that  it  cannot 
be  endured  much  longer.  At  the  present 
crisis  their  conduct  is  as  wanton,  and  as 
perverse  as  it  is  tyrannical.  They  know  that  they 
cannot  delay  the  progress  of  the  ministerial  mea- 
sure for  one  day,  or  impair  its  efficiency  by  the 
rejection  of  a  single  clause ;  their  only  object  is  to 
indulge  their  personal  spite  against  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
at  all  hazards.  They  feel  that  without  him  they 
are  as  sheep  having  lost  then-  shepherd,  and  yet 
they  exhibit  themselves  to  the  world  a  melancholy 
specimen  of  potent  imbecility  and  domineering 
folly.  We  do  not  grieve  at  their  rendering  them- 
selves thus  ridiculous  ;  we  are  not  sorry  to  see  there 
weeding  the  pocket-counties  of  every  man  who  has 
a  reputation  for  virtue  or  for  talent ;  and  we  have 
no  fear  of  the  threatened  experiment  of  trying  how 
long  this  nation  would  endure  to  be  governed  by 
avowed  selfishness,  and  sheer  stutridity. 
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London:  Published  at  the"  Punch"  Office,  85, Fleet-street. 

OLIVER    TAVIST.     By    Charles   Dickens,  Esq. 
With  Illustrations  by  Georg-e  Cruiksharik,  and  the  la  test  Corrections 
and  Alterations  of  the  Author 

No.  3  will  be  published  on  the  28th  inst.,  price  Is.   To  be  completed  in  Ten 
Numbers. 

London  :  Published  for  the  Author,  by  Bradbury  and  Evans,  00,  Fleet- 
street,  and  Whitefriars. 


This  Day,  price  Is.,  sewed, 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES — 'lTen  Tables,"  telling  Tales 
of  my  Landlord  and  the  Church— a  Treatise  on  Agricultural  Produce, 
Land.  Tithes,  Tenure,  and  Taxation. 

London  :  Published  by  the  Author,  30,  Rood-lane, and  sold  jby  Longmans, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

Price  Six  Shillings, 

COMPENSATION  to  the  PEOPLE  for  Aristocratic 
Food  Laws  and  Unfair  Taxation ;  or  the  Influence  of  Aristocracies 
on  the  Condition  of  Nations.   By  J.  J.  Macintvre,  Esq. 

London  :  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Price  One  Shilling  ;  by  post,  One  and  Sixpence- 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID.  Addressed  to 
the  Nervous  andDyspeptic.  By  R.  J.  Culverweu.,M.D.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  Sherwood,  23,  Paternoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Arundel-street,  Strand. 


CORNER'S  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  for  School 
and  Family  Heading. 
EJaoh  History,  commencing  with  the  earliest  authentic  records,  is  cc-nti- 
rjiiert  to  the  present  time ;  faithfully  pourtraying,  also,  the  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  States  of  Civilisation  of  the  People: 

Bound  with 
the  Questions. 

England  and  Wales;  five  fine  plates,  and  map,      4s.  - 
Ireland  ;  three  tine  plates,  and  map      -      -      -   3s.  "-  - 
Scotland ;  three  fine  plates,  and  map     -      -      -   3s  - 
France ;  three  line  plates,  and  map        -      -      -   3s.   -  - 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  three  plates,  and  map        -   3s.  - 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  with  two  fine  plates  and  map 
Germany  and  the  Germau  Empire  ;  3  tine  plates,  and  map 
Tu-keyand  the  Ottoiaan  Fmpire  ;  3  fine  plates,  and  map 
Poland  and  Russia ;  with  threeflne  platcs.and  map       -  L 
Italy  and  Switzerland ;  three  fine  plates,  and  map 
Holland  and  lielgium,  with  two  line  plates, and  map 

The  object  of  these  works — peculiarly  suited  to  Schools  and  Families — is 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  faithful  History  of  eacli  Nation,  interspersed 
with  an  accurate  account  of  the  Iteli-ion,  Custems,  National  Character- 
istics, State  of  Civilisation,  and  Domestic  Habits  of  the  people,  in  various 
periods  of  their  history  : — to  attract  the  attention  of  the  rising  generation 
by  purity  of  language  and  clearness  of  detail:  and  thus  render  easy  and 
pleasant'the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  eventsof  history. 

London:  Dean  and  Co.,  Threadnecdle-street ;  and,  by  order,  of  all  Book- 
sellers. 


Without 
Questions 

-  3s.  6d. 

-  2s.'  6d. 

-  2s.  (id. 

-  2s.  6d. 

-  2s.  6d. 

-  2s.  6d. 

-  3s.  6d 

-  3s.  6d. 

-  3s.  Gd. 

-  3s.  Gd. 
2s.  Gd 


National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  lia6  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

THE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Foar  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  F. 
Tussand,  the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  is  now  added  to  the  Collection. 
—BAZAAR,  Baker-street,  Portman-square , 
"This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis.  *'-~Tnres. 
Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Rooms,  Gd.  Open  from  11  till  i  ;  and  from 
7  till  10. 


rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— 

JL  The  high  estimate  formed  by  the  public  during  the  ten  years  RIP- 
POX  and  HI.  ItTON'S  chemically  purified  material  has  been  before  it  (made 
Into  every  useful  and  ornamental  article  usually  made  in  silver,  possessing, 
at  it  does,  the  characteristic  purity  and  durability  of  silver),  has  called  into 
existence  the  deleterious  compounds  of  "  Albata  Plate,"  "  Berlin  Silver," 
and  other  so-called  substitutes  ;  they  are  at  best  but  bad  imitations  of  the 
genuine  articles  manufactured,  with  the  view  of  satisfying  tho  purchaser, 
by  ltippon  and  Burton,  and  sold  only  by  them. 

"Fiddle        Threaded  King's 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  full  size,  per  Pattern.    ,    jPatteru.  Pattern. 

dozen  12s.  Or).         28s.  Od.  30s.  Od. 

Dessert  ditto  and  ditto.      ditto        -     10s.  Od.         21s.  Od.  25s.  Od. 

Tea  ditto  and  ditto,          ditto       -      5s.  Od.        lis.  Od.  12s.  Od. 

Gravy  ditto       1  3s.  Od.  6s.  Od.    '       7s.  Od. 

Detailed  Catalogues,  with  engravings,  as  well  as  of  every  ironmongery 
article,  sent  (per  post)  free.  <..,.., 

Rirro.N  ot.HoHTon'n  Stock  of  General  Furnishing  Ironmongery  is  lite- 
rally the  largest  In  the  world.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  any  lan- 
cu ., ...  which  will  convey  an  adequate  im-jression  of  its  variety  and  extent: 
Uio>  therefore  invito  purchasers  to  call  and  ia'pectir..— Rippon  and  Burton, 
«B,  Oworrt-streot  feorner  of  Newman-street).  Established  in  Wells-st.,  1820. 


OUTFITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  and  the  COLO- 
NTES.  Parties  leaving  England  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
purchase  then.  Outfits  at  E.J.  MONNKRYandCO.'S.lGa.l'enchurcli-strect, 
City,  where  a  large  assortment  of  Shirts,  Clothing,  Hosiery,  Gauze  Merino 
Under  Shirts, &e,  adapted  for  each  particular  colony,  as  well  as  for  the  voy- 
age, is  kept  ready  lor  immediate  use, and  at  prict  s  far  more  reasonable  than 
usually  charged  for  the  same  articles. 

Bedding,  Military  Accoutrements,  Cabin  and  Camp  Furniture  of  every 
description.   Lists,  with  Prices  alilxed,  forwarded  by  post. 


TTEAL  and  SON'S  LIST  of  BEDDING,  containing  a 
J.JL  full  description  of  weights, sizes,  and  prices,  by  which  purchasers are 
enabled  to  judge  the  articles  that  are  best  soiled  to  make  a  good  set  of  bed- 
ding. Sent  free,  by  post,  on  application  to  their  establishment.---  Heal  A  Son 
Feather  Dresser*  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  190,  Tottenham-court-road. 


JONKS'N  f;i.  -Is.  8ILYEB  LEVER  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  selling 
t  the  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Boinerset-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  Ul Ornament 
oftnstc.  Onrecelptof  a  Post-offloe  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  i,e  ,.  ni  free  i;  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Reaajoueis  "KKettfi  ef 
Watch  Work,"  seat  tree  lor  a  2d,  stamp, 


DAVISON  &  SYMINGTON'S  PATENT  PROCESS  of 
Drying,  Purifying,  Seasoniug,  &e.  —  Tho  prompt  <ind  successful 
introduction  of  this  process  into  several  of  the  largest  breweries  and  manu- 
facturing i  stablishmcnts  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  rapidly  extending  de- 
mand tor  its  adoption,  attest  incontrovertibty  its  superiority  over  every 
other  hitherto  in  use.  It  accomplishes  the  drying,  purifying,  cleansing, 
und  seasoning  of  all  sorts  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  substances, 
and  of  casks,  vats,  and  other  vessels,  with  a  certainty  and  speed  altogether 
unattainable  by  means  of  strain  or  hot  water  pipes,  cockles,  stoves,  &e  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  with  much  greater  economy  of  fuel  aud  entire  free- 
dom from  danger.  The  purposes  to  which  the  invention  is  more  particu- 
larly applicable,  arc,  the  complete  seasoning  of  wood  for  internal  fittings 
of  dwelling-houses,  cabinet  work,  musical  instruments  (more  especially 
such  as  are  intended  for  hot  climates),  the  drying  of  sugar,  starch,  leather, 
oilcloth,  und  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  the  disinfecting  of  hospital  aud  prison 
clothing,  the  purifying  of  damaged  grain,  feathers,  musty  casks,  Sc.,  and 
the  preparation  of  coffee  (superseding  entirely  the  present  imperfect  and 
injurious  mode  of  roasting).  Where,  in  short,  a  continuous,  highly  ele- 
vated, and  perfectly  cont  rollable  temperature  is  required  for  purposes  <tf 
desi  ccation  or  purification,  this  process  will  be  found  of  unrivalled  utility. 
Agent,  W.  BO\VIE,3,  Lower  East  Smithficld. 


HPHE  TOILET.— No  toilet  can  be  considered  complete 

1  without  a  careful  attention  to  that  department  which  so  materially 
affects  the  entire  contour— viz.,  the  hair,  which  both  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity is  susceptible  of  most  material  alteration.  That  which  is  weak  can  be 
strengthened,  and  be  made  to  receive  a  most  beautiful  gloss,  by  artificial 
applications.  It  is  to  Its  extraordinary  and  valuable  properties  in  these 
respects  that  is  due  tlie  character  of 

OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 
for  its  invigorating,  nutritious,  and  regenerating  qualities.  3s.  6d.,  Gs., 
and  lis.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  arc  genuine.— Oklridge's  Balm,  1,  Wel- 
lington-street, the  second  house  from  the  Strand. 


'  SELLING  OFF  CARPETS. 

LUCK,  KENT,  and  CUMMING,  beg  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  as  well  as  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they 
have  removed  their  llusiness  from  Carpenter's  Hall,  London  Wall,  to  their 
long  established  Warehouse,  1.  KEfilsNT-STUEET,  WATERLOO  PLACE, 
opposite  Howell  and  James's,  and  to  118,  HATTON  GARDEN,  HOLBORN, 
where  tliey  trust  that  Patronage  will  be  continued  winch  they  have  en- 
joyed for  upwards  of  a  century.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  large  stock 
V.f'KUrsMvLS.  KIDDERMINSTER,  and  other  Carpeting,  to  be  sold  at  a 
Great  Reduction.  In  addition  to  Carpeting,  they  have  at  their  West  End 
Establishment,  a  large  Stock  of  Chintzes,  Damasks,  Tabourets,  &c.  &e.,well 
worth?  of  attention.  A  splendid  Carpet,  of  British  manufacture,  20-3  by 
18,  with  a  centre  and  border,  at  less  than  cost  price. 


D KANE'S  DPUBLY-IIEGISTERED  STULOS 
COFFEE-POT.— The  strictlv  scientific  construction  of  this  article 
Involves  two  simple  processes,  which,  by  their  rapid  and  certain  action, 
secure  a  run  «f  rich,  boiling,  aromatic,  and  brilliant  coffee  within  five 
minutes.  When  the  interior  cylinder  is  first  filled  with  boiling  water,  the 
latter  drives  out  all  the  cold  air  from  the  body,  into  which  the  extract  in- 
stantly follows.  When  the  cylinder  is  filled  the  second  time,  and  is  raised 
to  the  top  of  the  pot,  the  tall  column  of  small  diameter  is,  by  a  well-known 
law  of  pneumatics,  instantly  emptied  into  the  pot  below,  and  the  coffee  is 
at  once  ready  for  use, 

Gkoik.c  and  Jons  Dehne,  opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William- 
street,  London-bridge. 


STOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRACTION 
of  the  QUEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently  and  effectually 
removed , in  Youth  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  by  the  occasional  use  of  the 
Improved  Elastic  Chest  Expander,  which  is  light,  simple  easily  employed, 
outwardly  or  invisibly,  without  any  uiieonilortableresti'aint.ormipodimoitt 
to  exorcise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr.  A.  Bin-yon,  Sole  Manufacturer  and 
Proprietor,  40,  TavjM.uk -street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  or  full  particu 
lars  c  u  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 

FENDERS,  STOVES,  and  FIRE-IRONS.  —  Bright 
steel  fenders,  to  4  feet,  from  30s  each;  rich  bronzed  scroll  do., 
with  steel  bar,  10s  Gd;  iron  fenders,  3  feet,  4s,  Gd;  wroeg'it  iron  kitchen 
fenders,  3  feet,  4s  Gd ;  bright  register  stoves,  with  bronzed  ornaments, 
and  two  sets  of  bars,  from  H  is  ;  bed-room  register  stoves,  2  feet,  16s;  fire- 
irons  for  chambers  Is  !)d  per  set ,  handsome  do.,  with  cut  heads,  Gs  Gd 
The  money  returned  for  every  article  not  approved  of.  Detailed  cata- 
logues, with  engravings,  sent  (per  postl  free. 

Rippon  and  Burton  s  Stock  of  General  ^Furnishing  Ironmongery  is  lite- 
rally the  largest  in  the  World.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  any  lan- 
guage which  will  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  its  variety  and  extent; 
they  therefore  invite  purchasers  to  call  and  inspect  it.— 39,  Oxford-street 
(comer  of  Newman-street) .   Established  in  WeUs-street.1820. 


rpHE    MOST    AGREEABLE    APERIENT    in  the 

JL  world  is  Water,  and  is  preferable  to  every  other  remedy  for  Indi- 
pe-Hep.  Oostiv  -ss,  Bile,  <fcc.  But  those  who  desire  to  resort  to  this  natu- 
ditricultv  or  restraint,  and  to  have  *he  stomach  and 
,u,„n  relieved,  must  apply  it  with  the  ATlRITIVE  VASE, 
which  invalid*  wi.d  ladies  may  Use  with  the  greatest  ease,  aud  is  sold  only 
at  Scott  and  LlewelH  li  s  Medical  Repository,  3G9,  Strand,  the  third  house 
from  Exeter  Hall.  Also  SONIEERS,  which  may  be  worn  constantly,  and 
arc  made  to  magnify  voices  to  any  pitch  a  deaf  persou  may  find  neces- 
sary. Descriptions  sent  post  free  on  receipt -of  two  letter  stamps. 


SECOND  BRITISH    BUILDING    AND  INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY. 
Enrolled  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  6  and  7  "Wm  IV.,  cap.  32. 
Passed  for  (he  Encouragement  and  Protection  of  Building  Societies,  and 
established  on  Macarthur's  Simplified  and  Improved  Plan- 
Monthly  Subscription,  10s.  per  Share. 

No  Redemption  Fee. 
Offiee,-3,  Ivy-Lane,  St.  Paul's,  London. 
Hours,  10  till  4. 

The  FIRST  SUBSCRIPTION  will  be  due  in  March,  l&td,  and  will  be  re- 
ceived each  month,  on  the 

First  Friday,  at  the  British  Schools,  Denmark- terrace,  Pentonville; 

Second  Friday,  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  Exeter^treet,  Sloane-street 
Chelsea ; 

Third  Friday,  at  the  Educational  Institute,  131.  Blackfnar's-road,  the 
Obelisk ;  , 
Fourth  Friday,  at  the  Temperance  Hall, Henry  street, Portland  Town; 
From  7  to   in  the  Eveniag. 

Directors. 

Mr-  William  Farmer,  Chairman.    Mr.  Thos.  STieppnrd,  Deputy-Chairm  an 
W.  Anderson,  M.R.C.S.,  12,  Chad  well-street,  Myddleton-square 
IV.  H.  Best,  11,  Grosvcnor-square 

AY.  Fanner,  29,  Charlotte-terrace,  Barns^ury-road,  Islington 

John  Finch, G7.  West-street.  Smithfield 

William  Handley,  58,  Chi  swell -street.  City 

John  T.  Hind,  32,  Cannon -street -road 

Alexander  McGIashan,  16,  Long  Acre 

Stephen  Nicholas,  y,  Brewer-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Thomas  Sheppard,5,  Gainsfo rd- place,  Banusbury-road,  Islington 

James  Staley,  Sim  How,  Tibberton-square 

Thomas  Swift,  2,  Upper  Ashley- street,  Gos well -street  , 

Henry  Underbill,  Cross-street,  Hatton-garden 

'    '  TRUSTEES. 

William  Anderson,  M.R.C.S.,  12,  Chadwcll  street,  Myddleton-square. 
William  Farmer,  29,  Charlotte-terrace,  Barnsbury-road,  Islington. 
James  Stalcv,  Tibberton-square,  Islington. 
Thomas  Sbeppard,5,  Gainsford -place,  Barnsbury-road. 

AUDITORS. 

One  Gentleman,  appointed  by  the  Directors,  with  two  appointed  by  the 

Shareholders. 

MANAGER. 

Mr.  J.  R-  Macarthur. 

..     ■  .    ...........     TaEAWJftER.  i 

Mr.  "William  Handley,  58,  Chiswell- street,  City 

SURVEYOR. 

F.  Mortimer  Spearman,  Esq.,  77,  Old  Broad-street,  City 

\  .         BANKER  S.      |  i  .  .  .  i  .    i  .  I  i   J    I  -  .  .  ' 

Commercial  Bank  of  London,  Lothbury 

 ■  '  solicitors.  1  * 

Messrs.  Madox  and  Wyatt,  30,  Clement  s-lane,,  Lombard -street.  M.  Lewis 
Esq.,  16,  Wilmington-square. 

1      '         'SECRERARY.  '  1     •    1  1     ■  >      .  .  - 

Mr.  R.  Jessuran.  i  » .1 ....  *  • 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Second  British  Building  and 
Investment  Company,  3,  Ivy-lane,  St.  Paul's,  London. 

The  British  Building  and  Investment  Company  was  commenced  on  the 
iih  September,  1815,  in  five  months  enrolled  LjfiO  Shareholders,  issued  2800 
Shares,  and  advanced  about £6000  to  Us  Shareholders  for  the  purchase  of 
property.  Such  success  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Building  Societies. 

At  a  Public  Meeting,  at  which  upwards  of  1100  persons  were  present,  held 
at  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  Tuesday,  17th  Feb.,  [846.  Mr.  W. 
Farmer,  In  the  Qhair,  the  following  Resolutions  were  carried  unanimously  : 
Moved  by  Mr,  Heal,  seconded  by  Mr  Lovejoy,— That  this  meeting  highly 
approves  of  the  plan  on  which  the  Second  British  Building  and  Investment 
Company  la  established  ;  and  cordially  recommends  it  to  the  public  as  being 
based  on  equal  justice  to  all.  and  providing  for  the  members,  desirous  of 
purchasing  property,  the  greatest  advantages  consistent  with  security  to 
the  whole  body  of  meinbew. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Alexander,  seeonded  by  Mr-Thomas,— That  this  meeting 
considers  the  conduct  of  the  Directors,  in  waiving  their  right  to  receive 
or  claim  any  ndvanee  from  the  Company  during  the  first  12  months,  as 
highly  honourable,  and  deserving  of  the  sincere  thanks  of  tho  meeting. 

*■  We  hold  Macarthur's  Plan  for  forming  Building  Societies  to  he 'a  de- 
cided improvement." — Weekly  Dispatch. 

"  He  has  really  simplified  and  Improved  the  plnn  on  which  Building 
Societies  are  conducted."— Temperance  Intelligencer. 

The  Prospectus  may  be  obtained,  iriatin,  of  any  of  the  Directors, nnd  nt 
the  Sussex  Hall,  52,  Leadenhall  street,  City,  Coftee  Rooms,  Exeter-street, 
Sloane-sfeet ;  Come  Kooms,  Henry-street,  Portland  Town ;  the  Mecha- 
nic's Institution,  Gt  Carlisle-street,  Port  man-market ;  C.  Wltcomb,  121, 
Leadenhall  street;  W.  Parkins,  11,  llnnway-street,  Oxford-street;  J.  H. 
Btarie,  inn,  High  Ilolborn;  G.  Anderson .  1m,  st.  Mary  Axe,  City  ;  or  at  the 
pfflQeof  the  Company,,?, iTS  lane,  si  Paul's. froiu iv  to i o'sfovkj  wlier* 


Rlsv  the  ltukfi,  price      way  be  vbtnLueU. 


NUMBEK   ONE,   ST.   PAUL'S    CHURCHYARD.  — 
As  rrnt  goodness  is  not  helped  bv  praise,  nor  irriured  by  reproach,  so 
the  BLACK  TEA,  at  4s.  6d.  per  lb.,  sold  by  DAKIN  uiidCOMI'ANY,  owes 
xts  popularity  solely  to  Us  intrinsic  excellence. 
■  ■ ..    ■  Orders  ft'om  the  country  Corwardod  Carriage  Prce. 

AND-LOOM  WEAVERS.  —  Stocking  Makers. — Pro- 
tcction-— The  best  protection,  of  native  industry  and  talent  is  tke 
withdrawal  of  restrictions  on  commerce,  Let  our  merchants  exchange 
labour fbr  gram,  and  we  shall  oUtaln  better  food,  wages,  and  constant 
work  through  increased  demand.  Gloves,. shirts, flannels,  Ac.,  at  Helper 
House,  No.  33,  Chcapside.  R.  Romania,  practical  hosier. 


BALANCE  IVOHY  TABLE  KNIVES,  10s.  per  dozen  ; 
dessert  ditto,  0g. ;  carvers,  3s.  6d.  per  pair.  White  bone  table  knives, 
0b.  ;  dessert  ditto,  4s. ;  ear  vers,  2s.  per  pair.  Superior  kitchen  table  knives 
and  fbi  ks  frum  6s.  (hi.  per  dozen.  Table  knives,  with  handles  of  pure 
Nickel  Silver,  tables,  22s.  per  dozen  ;  dessert  ditto,  18s. ;  carvers,  6s.  6d.  per 
pair,  all  marked  Kichard  and  John  Slack, and  warranted. 

They  also  solicit  an  inspection  of  their  extensive  and  superior  stock  of 
Pender  and  Fire-irons,  as  well  as  every  article  in  furnishing  Ironmongery 
of  the  newest  designs,  at  prices  ."10  per  cent,  under  any  other  house.  336, 
Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House.  Established,  l«ly.  Their  book,  with 
upwards  of  200  engravings;  gratis,  or  , post  free.  "The  money  returned  for 
any  article  not  approved  of. 


BERDOE'S  WATERPROOF  OVER-COATS,  and 
OUTSIDE  GARMENTS  of  all  kinds— guaranteed  to  exclude  any 
rain  whatever.  More  than  seven  year's  extensive  trial  of  these  well-knpwn 
garments, has  enabled  the  public  to  form  its  own  opinion  respecting  them ; 
what  that  is,  is  best  shown  by  their  established  and  constantly  extending 
sule,  and  the  numerous  competitors  their  success  has  produced,  some  of 
whom,  among  othersiniilar  attempts  to  mislead,  actually  attach  to  their 
garments  W.  B  Js  name. and  label.  General  price  from  40s.  to  60s.  An  ex- 
tensive variety  kept  to  select  from,  or  made  to  order  at  a  day'8  notioe.  All 
slop  and  inferior  goods  strictly  excluded.  W.  ltftRDOE,  Tailor,  Over-coat 
Maker,  and  Waterproofer,G9,  Cornhill  (north  side). 

LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  GO/9  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 
CREAM  (Patronised  by  I'rme-e  Albert).   This  inestimable  Cveam  pos- 

sessrs  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  tlie  disagree 
able  smell  inseparable  from  that  article  m  a  gennine  state.  It  is  of  a  white 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  on 
the  face,  and  emits  in  use  tlie  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  3s.  Gd.,  3s.  8d.,  &c. 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Three  King- court, Lombard-street,  London. 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
approved  principles. 

BRUSHES— NEW  INVENTIONS. 

THE  TRIPLE  HAIR  BRUSH.  One  stroke  of  this 
I  is  equal  to  the  effect  of  one  penetrating,  five  small-tooth  combs,  and 
one  even  cut  brush;  to  be  had  in  four  sizes,  No.  7,  5s.  (id.  No.  8,  7s.  6d. 
NO.  9,  9s.  6d.   No.  10,  lis.  6d. 

THE  DOUBLE  ANTI-PRESSURE  NA1X  BRUSH,  whioh 
does  not  divide  the  quick  from  the  nail,  no  pressure  being  required,  and 
thoroughly  cleans  and  polishes  the  nails  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  of  any 
Other  method  Price,  in  Bone,  No.  1,  2s.  No.  2, '2s.  6d.  No.  3,  3S.  Sd.  No 
4,  5s.,  and  of  all  sizes  and  prices  in  Ivory. 

THE  NEW  TOOTH-PICK  BRUSH,  which  entirely  enters 
between  the  interstices  of  the  closest  teeth  ;  marks,  full  size  brushes,  No, 
1,  hard.  No.  2,  less  hard.  No.  3,  middling,  No.  4,  soft.  The  Narrower 
Brushes,  No.  5,  hard.  No.  6,  less  hard.  No. 7,  middling.  No.  8,  soft,  at  Is. 
each,  or  10s.  per  dozen  in  Bone  ;  and  2s.  each,  or  21s.  per  dozen  in  Ivory,  the 
Hair  warranted  never  to  come  out. 

THE  MEDIUM  SHAVING  BRUSH,  between  the  usual 
Badjer  Hair  and  Bristle  Brush,  being  a  selection  of  tha  strongest  Hair  only 
from  the  Badger  Skin,  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  botk  in  Bom  and  Ivory. 

The  »!>•▼•  articles  are  the  Inventions  of  ROSS  and  SONS,  lia  and  120, 
Btshopsg ate -street,  London,  and  being  protected,  any  omt  imitating  them 
will  be  proceeded  against. 

C^IREY  HAIR. — The  nourishing  properties  of  ROW- 
X  LAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  are  eminently  successfutin  the  preven- 
tion of  Grey  Hair,  and  in  the  restoration  to  its  original  colour.  It  is  the 
only  article  that  really  possesses  nutritious  virtues  for  promoting  a  lux- 
uriant growth  of  Haii".  preventing  it  from  falling  off,  or  turning  grey,  and 
for  cleansing  it  of  scurf  and  all  impurity. 

Cg?*  Beware  of  Spurious  Imitations !!! —The  genuine  article  has  the 
words  "  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,"  on  the  wrapper. 

Price  3s.  Gd.,  7s.  Family  Bottles  (equal  to  i  small),  10s.  6d.,  and  double 
that  size,  21s.  perbottle. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  at  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  all  Che- 
mists and  Perfumers. 

BE  A  U  T  Y.^ 

Inev'ry  age — by  ev'ry  nation, 
Beauty  is  yiew'd  with  admiration  ; 
And  persons  never  shut  their  eyes 
When  beauteous  forms  before  them  rise. 
Beauty's  attractions  ever  strike 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  alike. 
'Yes,  wheresoever  beauty  decks, 
It  charms  the  sight  of  either  sex. 
Though  Nature,  only,  can  impart, 
Beauty  may  be  improv'd  by  art. 
And,  when  the  form  is  choicely  deck'd, 
Dress  doesa  deal  in  this  respect. 
When  once  (he  figure's  well  attir'd, 
You're  almost  sure  to  be  admired. 
MOSES  and  SON  have  done  their  duty, 
In  adding  or  improving  beauty. 
The  garments  which  these  tailors  sell 
AYilJ  make  you  look  extremely  well. 
Grace  they'll  impart  to  all  who  wear. 
And  give  a  gentlemanly  air. 
Then,  reader,  is  it  not  your  duty 
To  patronise  the  Mart  of  Boauty?- 
Yes,  MOSES'  House  deserves  your  aid, 
Being  the  choicest  in  the  trade. 
The  beauty  which  this  matt  discloses  ' 
Claims  boundless  patronage  for  MOSE»S. 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 

READY  MADE.  £   8.  d 

Beaver  Taalionls         .  .  .  •  .076 

Chesterfields  or  Codringtjons  .  ,  .  0  10  8 
D'Orsay  s,  Athol's,  Pembroke,  and  every  description  of  winter  coats  15  0 

Boy's  winter  coats  in  every  style  .  .      from  0  8  6 

AVinter  trousers,  lined  .  ,  .  .  .046 

Doeskin    ...        •  ..  .<  .      i    ......  j  .  .  0  10  6 

Dress  Coats,  edged       .  .  .  «  .  .10  0 

Frock  ditto      ■  ■  ■     1  .■      '  «  .  .  .  10  0 

Roll  collar  Vests           .  .  .  ..  .  .019 

Double  breasted  ditto   .  .  .  .  .  .026 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunie  Suits  .  .  .  .  .  0  18  6 

Boy  's  winter  Trousers  .  .   .  .  .  ,030 

Boy's  winter  Tests       .  -  .  .  .16 

MADE  TO  MEASURE. 

Winter  Coats  in  every  style  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed       .15  0 
Milled  Ooth  Great  Coats,  velvet  collar  and  culls  .  .  1  12  0 

Tweed  Wrappers        ,  .  .  ,  i  .  .  0  18  6 

Ditto  Trousers  .  .  ;  .  .  .086 

Winter  Trousers,  in  all  the  new  patterns  .  .  .  0  12  0 

Deeskin  Trousers         .  -  -  .  .  0  10  6 

Best,  or  Dress  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .16  0 

Dress  Coats     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1  13  0 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .  .  2  15  0 

Frock  Coats  J  .  .  •  .113  0 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  •  ■  .330 

Cashmere  Tests  ".  .  I  •  •  .086 

Satin,  plain  or  fancy    .>  -.  ■  •  •  «•  .  0  12  6 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits    .  .  .  .  .16  0 

Boy's  Great  Coats        .  •  .  »  .  0  14  o 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  Habiliment  Hall,"  with  full  directions  for 
self- measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  five  minutoa'  notioe,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  from  1  16  O 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers      .  .  .     from  0  18-  0 

Important.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  approved  af,  ex- 
changed, or  the  money  returned. 

Observe  e.  MOSES  and  SON,  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  WooU«n- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  164,  Mlhories,  and  86,  Aid- 
gate,  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

Caution.  E.  Moses  and  Son  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  against 
imposition,  having  learned  that  the  untra  desman  like  falsehood  of  bchy? 
connected  with  thcin.or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  betn  resorted  to  la 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
witb  any  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  London;  and  those  who  d«  desire 
genuine  Cheap  Clothing  should  (to  prevent  disappointment,  &c.)  call  or  send 

from  sunset  on  Friday 
twelve  o'clock. 


to  154,  Minories,  or  86,      jrate,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  tiijs  i-^tablishnieut 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  wkon  busiuees  is  resume*  till 


*  *  *  Fa  r  rcma  inder  of  News  see  S  UPPLEMENT. 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 


THE  CORN  LAW  DEBATE. 


THE  ADJOURNED  DEBATE — FRIDAY,  Feb.  20. 

The  adjourned  debate  was  resumed  by 

:\Ir.  C.  BRUCE,  who  denied  the  assertion  of  Mr.  B. 
Baring,  that  an  end  would  be  put  to  agitation  if  the  house 
assented  to  the  present  proposition  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  he  believed  if  it  were  passed  into 
law,  discontent  more  dangerous,  and  agitation  more  difficult 
of  repression,  than  that  with  which  the  house  bad  to  con- 
tend at  present,  would  ensue.  He  was  convinced  tbat  a  more 
intense  outcry  would  then  be  got  up  in  favour  of  the  extinct- 
ion of  tithes",  against  the  Established  Church,  against  the 
aristocracy,  against  *the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  against 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  monarchy.  He  could  not 
agree  with  Lord  Sandon  or  Mr.  Baillie,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  support  this  measure  of  the  Ministers,  because  the 
country  could  not  be  governed  without  them.  Like  the  king 
in  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace,  who,  though  he  regretted  the 
death  of  Earl  Percy,  thanked  God  that  "  he  had  within  his 
realm  500  good  as  he,"  he  would  express  his  belief  that, 
much  as  the  retirement  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  his  colleagues 
might  be  deplored,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  in  Eng- 
land other  ministers  to  form  a  cabinet  quite  as  good  as  they. 
Declining  to  enter  on  this  occasion  into  the  policy  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  he  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  celebrated 
letter  of  Lord  John  Russell,  which  he  denounced  as  quite 
as  remarkable  for  the  boldness  as  for  the  extravagance  of 
its  assertions.  He  denied  that  the  Com  Laws  were  the  blight 
either  of  commerce  or  of  agriculture,  and  insisted  that 
without  protection  the  country  would  never  have 
reached  its  present  height  of  greatness  and  prosperity. 
He  wanted  to  know  how  Sir  James  Graham  re- 
conciled to  his  present  course  his  most  eloquent  speech  in 
favour  of  protection  in  1839 — a  speech  which  he  had  cheered 
at  the  time  till  he  was  perfectly  hoarse.  He  should  also  like 
to  know  what  arguments  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Lad  to  urge  in  favour  of  a  measure  which  touched  his  de- 
partment very  nearly,  and  which  at  the  same  time  was  op- 
posed to  every  principle  on  which  he  had  hitherto  acted.  He 
Jiad  likewise  some  curiosity  to  hear  wbat  other  officers  of  the 
Government  had  to  say  in  defence  of  their  sudden  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  opiuions  of  their  past  lives.  Passing  them 
over  without  further  remark,  he  proceeded  to  grapple  with 
what  he  called  the  magnificent  speech  of  Sir  R.  Peel  on 
Monday  night.  It  was  his  deliberate  conviction  that  Sir  R. 
peel  had  in  that  speech  made  out  one  part  of  his  case,  but 
Jiad  signally  failed  in  making  out  the  other.  He  had  proved 
fhat  great  advantage  would  be  derived  from  the  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  manufactured  articles,  but  he  had  failed  in  proving 
that  corn  came  under  the  same  category  with  manufactured 
articles.  He  had  not  given  Ins  Com  Law  a  fair  trial.  A 
factious  party,  seeking  its  own  interest  in  the  reduction  of 
wages,  demanded  the  repeal  of  it ;  and,  taking  advantage  of 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  he  had  yielded  to 
the  demand,  in  the  face  of  a  verdict  given  in  favour  of  pro- 
tection at  the  last  general  election  by  the  constituencies  of 
England.  He  (Mr.  C.  Bruce,)  could  not  sacrifice  his  past 
and  present  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  for 
the  reasons  which  Sir  R.  Peel  had  alleged  ;  and  therefore 
he  must  decline  embarking  with  his  right  hon.  friend  on 
that  boundless  ocean  of  Free  Trade,  upon  which  the  British 
navigator  had  not  yet  ventured,  and  from  which  no  British 
pilot  had  yet  returned. 

Mr.  P.  SCROPE  would  not  rest  the  defence  of  the  Govern- 
ment measure  on  the  favourable  experience  of  the  last  three 
years,  because,  if  the  experience  of  the  next  three  years 
should  be  unfavourable,  it  might  be  urged  as  a  reason  for 
reconsidering  it.  The  arguments  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  were  as  strong  in  1811— aye,  and  even  30  years  ago — 
as  they  were  at  present.  The  Corn  Laws  either  raised  the 
price  of  com  or  they  did  not.  If  they  did  not  raise  the  price, 
then  they  were  no  benefit  to  agriculture  or  to  any  other  in- 
terest, and  were  a  gratuitous  interference  with  industry,  and 
therefore  an  unmitigated  wrong.  If  they  did  raise  the  price, 
how  did  hon.  gentlemen  justify  their  result  ?  Why,  they  said, 
we  are  a  highly  taxed  country,  and  must  have  high  prices  to 
pay  our  taxation.  Then  came  the  consideration,"  From  whom 
did  these  high  prices  come  ?"  They  came  from  the  consu- 
mers of  corn,  and  what  justification  was  there  for  that  ? 
You  gave  the  consumers  no  compensation  for  the  high  taxes 
which  they  had  to  pay  for  themselves  personally ;  and  what 
right  then  had  you  to  force  high  prices  on  them  in  order  to 
make  them  pay  the  high  taxes,  which  properly  ought  to  fall 
upon  yourself?  He  considered  this  to  be  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  Com  Laws,  if  they  did  raise  prices,  were  even  a 
more  unmitigated  wrong  than  they  were  if  they  did  not. 
Having  stated  that  he  bad  heard  no  satisfactory  reasons  from 
the  other  side  in  behalf  of  the  policy  of  protection,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  comment  on  the  speech  of  Mr.  S.  O'Brien,  and  more 
especially  on  that  argument,  in  which  he  insisted  on  the 
hardship  inflicted  on  native  industry  by  our  consumption  of 
articles  produced  in  foreign  countries.  Firing  a  passing 
»hot  at  Mr.  Ferrand  for  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  foreign  com  and  the  exportation  of  British  machinery,  he 
concluded  by  calling  on  the  house  to  abolish  the  Corn  Laws, 
which  were  at  once  odious  in  character  and  suspicious  in 
motive. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  contended  that  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien 
had  not  violated  in  his  own  person  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion, for  so  long  as  he  paid  the  protective  duty  he  had  a  right 
to  use  any  foreign  article.  He  complained  that  all  the  advo- 
cates of  Free  Trade  had  assumed  that  the  defenders  of  the 
Com  Laws  weTe  the  advocates  of  prohibition,  and  not  of 
protection.  Mr.  P.  Scrope,  in  stating  that  the  Corn  Laws 
were  an  unmitigated  wrong,  whether  they  did  or  did  not 
raise  prices,  seemed  to  think  that  he  bad  disposed  of  the 
whole  question  ;  but  he  had  utterly  forgotten  that  they  were 
not  enacted  either  to  raise  or  depress  prices,  but  to  secure 
at  all  times  steady  prices.  There  were  many  taxes  which 
the  landowner  paid  and  the  manufacturer  did  not  pay,  and 
for  those  taxes  the  landowner  obtained  some  compensation. 


in  the  protection  given  to  native  coin.  The  manufacturers 
were  not  the  majority  of  the  country,  aud  the  laws,  which 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority,  he  had  a  right  to 
assume  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large.  To 
buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market  was  a  good 
maxim  for  trade,  but  not  a  good  one  for  Government,  inas- 
much as  Government  had  other  objects  to  which  it  ought  to 
look  to  besides  the  accumulation  of  capital.  Turning  to  the 
measure  immediately  before  the  house,  he  observed  that  it 
had  not  come  upon  him  by  surprise.  In  the  year  1841  be 
had  foreseen,  foretold,  and  lamented  over  its  approach. 
When  he  saw  Sir  Robert  Peel  rendering  this  country  depen- 
dent on  foreign  countries  for  its  monetary  exchanges,  he  ex- 
pected that  he  would  soon  render  it  dependent  on  them  for 
its  supplv  of  food  also.  The  Corn  Laws  were  the  key-stone 
of  protection ;  and  if  that  key-stone  were  removed,  the  whole 
edifice  of  protective  duties  would  fall  with  it  to  the  ground. 
Universal  distress  would  then  ensue  among  all  classes 
of  society,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing; 
and  if  the  country  escaped  a  convulsion  in  consequence, 
it  would  only  be  by  re-enacting  these  once  applauded  but 
now  repudiated  Corn  Laws.  After  a  disquisition  upon  the 
injurious  connection  of  the  present  question  with  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  he  proceeded  to  grapple  with  the  doc- 
trine that  agriculture  was  not  exposed  to  any  peculiar  bur- 
dens. Mr.  Ward  had  denied  the  existence  of  these  burdens 
altogether.  Lord  John  Russell  had  admitted  their  existence ; 
but  had  contended  that  the  lauded  interest  had  no  right  to 
any  compensation  for  them,  inasmuch  as  it  had  refused  to 
go  into  Mr.  Ward's  committee  to  inquire  into  their  extent. 
Mr.  Newdegate  then  read  a  paper,  by  which  he  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  in  the  shape  of  tithe,  malt-tax,  property-tax, 
poor-rates,  land-tax,  highway  rates,  and  some  other  charges, 
the  agricultural  interest  was  exposed  to  burdens  amounting 
to  12,000,OOOZ.  annually.  He  believed  that  compensa- 
tion for  these  burdens  was  impossible,  and  that  if  it  were 
possible,  it  would  not  be  advantageous.  He  censured 
the  somewhat  haughty  and  dictatorial  tone  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  of  late  assumed  towards  the  independent 
members  of  that  house.  His  conduct  in  overheating  the 
opinions  of  his  colleagues,  and  in  appealing  to  their  fears 
instead  of  to  their  dispassionate  judgment,  endangered  the 
liberty  and  freedom  of  the  subject ;  and  until  he  submitted 
bis  change  of  opinion  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
public  by  a  constitutional  appeal  to  the  people,  he  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  should  consider  him,  not  the  Minister  of  the 
Sovereign  or  the  people's  choice,  but  the  Minister  of  their 
necessity.  What  right  had  he  or  Mr.  S.  Herbert  to  say  to 
the  country  gentlemen,  "  If  yon  don't  yield  now  to  reason, 
you  will  have  to  yield  hereafter  to  force  ?"  Surely  such  lan- 
guage ill  became  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  was  highly 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a  deliberative  assembly.  In  con- 
clusion, he  exhorted  the  independent  party  in  the  house  to 
persevere  iu  the  career  on  which  it  had  entered,  as  before 
long  the  country  would  appreciate  and  co-operate  with  its 
exertions. 

Mr.  BARCLAY  observed,  that  on  former  occasions  he  had 
voted  against  the  annual  motion  of  Mr.  Villiers,  for  the  total 
and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  that  he  should 
have  given  a  similar  vote  this  year  had  a  similar  proposition 
been  made.  The  aspect  of  things  was,  however,  changed  in 
his  eyes,  when  he  saw  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposing,  not  a  lop- 
sided plan,  like  that  of  Mr.  Villiers,  for  the  mere  repeal  of 
the  duties  on  corn,  but  a  broad  and  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  reduction  of  all  protective  duties  whatsoever.  He  then 
proceeded  to  explain  at  considerable  length,  but  in  a  tone  of 
of  voice  which  rendered  him  very  indistinctly  heard,  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  him  to  give  his  support  to  the  commer- 
cial policy  now  proposed  by  Sir  Rs  Peel. 

Mr.  BENETT  (of  Suffolk)  felt  himself  compelled  to 
withdraw  the  confidence  which  he  had  once  reposed  in  Sir 
R.  Peel,  partly  by  his  recent  desertion  of  all  the  principles  of 
protection  which  he  had  formerly  advocated,  but  principally 
by  the  grievous  injuries  which  he  had  inflicted  on  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland.  He  should  give  his  decided  oppo- 
sition to  the  Government  measure,  which  took  away  all  pro- 
tection from  agriculture  and  native  industry,  and  he  expected 
that  the  Solicitor-General  would  join  him  in  that  opposition, 
as  he  had  expressed  himself  strongly  at  his  late  election 
at  Cambridge  against  "  the  folly"  of  those  who  thought  Free 
Trade  advisable. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  had  done  all  he  could  to  prevent  SirR.  Peel 
from  occupying  the  high  position  in  which  he  then  stood ; 
but  he  was  now  very  glad  that  Sir  R.  Peel  had  obtained  it. 
He  was  very  glad.'too,  that  he  had  brought  forward  this  mea- 
sure ;  and  he  should  certainly  support  it;  for  it  would  tear 
away  a  veil  concealing  all  the  miseries  of  the  country,  which 
were  at  present  attributed,  and  very  unfairly,  to  the  Com 
Laws.  He  had  always  said  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  "  You  must  re- 
duce every  thing  to  the  Continental  level,  or  else  you  must 
raise  up  every  thing  to  another  level."  Sir  R.  Peel  had 
taken  the  first  course ;  he  (Mr.  Muntz)  believed  it  to  be  a 
wrong  course  ;  but,  as  Sir  R.  Peel  had  taken  it,  he  would  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  support  him  in  it ;  for  anything 
was  better  than  a  system  which  led  to  nothing  but  uncer- 
tainty. He  went  the  length  of  saying  that  the  house  ought 
to  protect  all  native  industry  against  the  untaxed  industry  of 
foreign  countries  ;  but  the  protection  of  the  house  had  not 
been  extended  to  every  branch  of  native  industry,  and  that 
was  the  reason  why  he  hod  always  voted  against  it.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  would  produce 
idl  the  advantages  which  had  been  stated  in  and  out  of  the 
house,  but  he  did  believe  that  it  must  produce  a  reductionm 
the  price  of  food — and  it  would  then  be  the  duty  of  the  house 
to  take  care  that  that  reduction  did  not  produce  a  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  wages.  Hitherto  Sir  R.  Peel  had  been  deemed 
infallible,  but  now  that  be  had  confessed  that  he  had  been 
in  the  wrong  for  30  or  40  years  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
Law,  people  were  beginning  to  suspect  that  he  might  be 
wrong  on  other  questions  also  ;  be  (Mr.  Muntu)  should  not 
be  surprised  if  Sir  Robert  should  come  down  early  in  the 
next  session  and  confess  that  be  was  convinced,  by  the  expe- 
rience which  lie  had  collected  in  the  interval,  that  he  had 
been  wrong,  too,  ou,  the  subject  of  our  currency  an4  mone- 
tary system  i 


Mr.  D'ISRAELI. — Sir,  I  leave  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the 
first  minister,  to  settle  the  question  of  the  currency,  with  his 
new  supporter,  the  hon.  member  who  has  just  sat  down, 
aud  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  protection  speech  almost 
as  able  as  that  delivered  to  us  by  the  noble  lord  the  member 
for  Liverpool  (hear  and  laughter).  The  honourable  gen- 
tlemnn  who  has  just  addressed  us  seems  to  think  that, 
after  tins  declaration  of  the  Government,  all  isdoubtful.  Sir, 
there  is  one  point  on  which  no  doubt  can  any  longer  rest. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  that  now  have  entered  into 
this  great  controversy  on  the  main  question  before  us,  how- 
ever fervent  may  be  our  convictions  of  the  advantage  of 
protection,  however  sanguine  may  be  the  expectations  of 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  of  the  benefits  of  competition,  there 
is  one  point  on  which  we  are  all  Agreed — there  is  one  point 
on  which  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding,  and  it  is  this, 
that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  changed  their  opinions 
(hear).  Whether  the  opinions  they  formerly  pursued,  or 
those  opinions  which  they  are  about  to  follow,  are  the  right 
ones,  are  the  most  expedient,  aud  the  most  calculated  to  be- 
nefit this  country,  that,  I  apprehend,  is  the  real  question  be- 
fore the  house  (hear,  hear).  Sir,  that  is  the  question  which, 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  house,  I  shall  endeavour  to  con- 
sider, and  on  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  offer  some  sugges- 
tions, which  I  hope  may  make  honourable  gentlemen  hesi- 
tate before  they  accede  to  the  great  change  which  is  pro- 
posed. I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  this  system  which  is 
called  the  system  of  protection  is  not  tbat  odious  system 
which  it  has  too  long  been  assumed  to  be.  I  have  pledged 
myself  to  meet  the  question  on  its  merits,  and  though  I 
may  not  be  capable  of  the  argument,  I  shall  not  shrink  from 
it  (hear  and  cheersj.  But  before  I  presume  to  otter  these 
considerations  to  the  house  in  support  of  that  system,  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  notice  the  arguments  that  have  been 
offered  by  her  Majesty's  Government  in  favour  of  the  change- 
that  is  proposed.  I  shall  thus  clear  the  course  which  I  have 
to  illustrate.  It  will  lead  me  to  the  end  which  I  aspire  to 
reach,  and  facilitate  the  discussion  very  much.  We  have 
beeu  addressed  in  support  of  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  three  cabinet  ministers.  It  is  but  due  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  the  first  minister— to  the  position  which  he 
occupies — to  the  more  comprehensive  statement  that  he 
made  of  the  case  of  the  Government,  that  I  should  perhaps, 
in  the  first  instance,  notice  what  he  said.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  assumed  that  a  great  part  of  this  discussion  has 
been  wasted  in  arguments  as  to  the  conduct  of  parties.  I 
have  no  wishmyself  to  enter  into  that  subject :  nor  should  I 
have  noticed  it  at  all,  had  not  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, by  the  use  which  he  made  then,  as  well  as  on  a  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  occasion,  of  the  word  "  party,"  seemed, 
to  entertain  a  very  different  feeling  with  regard  to  it  from 
that  which  influences  honourable  members  on  this  bench 
(hear,  hear) .  Sir,  we  have  indeed  heard  from  these  benches 
a  great  deal  on  the  conduct  of  party,  but  we  associate  wit^4 
tbat  word  very  different  ideas  from  those  which  the  ~'igbV 
honourable  gentleman  seems  to  entertain.  _  We  do  nat  un- 
derstand that  party  is  anything  but  public  o^;'iniou  embo- 
died (loud  cries  of  "hear,  hear").  We  protest  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  mat  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  political  party  and.  public  opinion.  We 
maintain  that  party  is  public  opinion  embodied,  whether  it 
represent  ,the  opinions  of  the  majority  or  of  the  minority  of 
the  public.  In  either  case-  it  represents  the  opinions  of  a 
great  section  of  the  community.  In  this  eouutry,  where  the 
nation  is  divided  into  parties — where  great  results  are  brought 
about  by  public  discussion — by  the  organisation  also,  no 
doubt,  of  material  interests — by  these  two  agencies  of  reason 
and  of  property,  we  arrive  at  the  solution  of  controversiesi 
times  the  most  fatal.  Such  are  the  beneficial  consequences 
of  those  agenoies,  that,  however  fierce  the  controversial  strife 
—however  violent  the  agitation  of  the  nation — still  you  will 
find  always  that  when  a  question  is  settled  by  the  agency  of 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
calls  "  party,"  but  which  is  in  fact  national  organisation,  the 
nation  is  content  and  satisfied  with  the  appeal,  and  you  sel- 
dom see  a  question  so  settled  re-opened  (hear).  Now  we  do 
not  complain  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  having  changed  his 
opinions.  Opinion  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  the  human 
will;  but  we  do  complain,  not  that  he  has  deferred  too 
much  to  public  opinion,  but  that  he  has  outraged  public 
opinion  (loud  cries  of  "  hear") — that  he  has  prevented  that 
legitimate  action  of  the  public  voice — that  he  has  resisted  the 
settlement  of  questions,  by  the  aid  of  party,  aud  the  feelings 
of  the  community  which  are  embodied  in  it.  And  if  be- 
achieves,  as  most  probably  he  will  achieve,  the  result  which 
he  has  in  view,  the  community  will  consequently  be  not  sa- 
tisfied, aud  they  will  say,  and  say  with  reason,  "  We  repre- 
sent a  great  mass  of  public  opinion — by  our  aid  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  been  raised  to  power — by  our  aid  the« 
present  Parliament  has  been  elected  to  represent  our  section 
of  the  public,  and  yet  our  feelings  have  been  disregarded.  If 
the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  who  represents  another 
section  of  public  opinion  had  succeeded  in  being  the  minister 
— if  his  friends  had  succeeded  in  being  the  majority  in  this 
house,  and  if  the  noble  lord,  by  their  aid,  had  settled  this  ques- 
tion, we  should  have  yielded  to  that  decision,  because  we  would 
have  felt  that  the  solution  of  the  controversy  had  been  carried 
out  in  a  legitimate  manner;  but  we  complain  that,  under  the. 
course  pursued,  this  question  is  not  settled,  and  cannot  bet 
settled,  in  a  constitutional  manner.  We  have  merely  the  sad 
spectacle  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  surrounded  by 
a  majority  who,  while  they  give  their  votes,  protest  in  their 
speeches  against  his  policy  (cries  of  "no,  no,"  and  "hear, 
hear,  hear").  I  had  no  idea  there  was  any  doubt  on  this 
point.  The  illustrious  catalogue  of  converts  that  we  have 
seen  have  been  converts  to  the  policy  and  not  to  the  princU 
pies  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  But  I  say  it  is  not 
merelv  of  that  alone  that  we  complain,  but  it  is  also  of  the 
flagrant  scandal  of  the  minister,  carrying,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  great  question,  when  he  has  himself  announced 
thai  there  has  been  a  majority  of  his  cabinet  against  him 
upon  it  (hear).  Well,  then,  the  public  opinion  which  we  re- 
present has  not  been  fairly  dealt  with,  and  when  we  complain 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  not  treating  bis  party  fair- 
lv,  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  three  hundred  gentlemen  wh» 
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may  be  sitting  on  these  benches,  but  of  the  majority  forming 
a  great  portion  of  the  community  at  large,  whose  views  they 
represent,  and  of  that  public  opinion  which  is  the  result  of 
their  convictions  (hear,  hear).    This  is  probably  the  only 
observation  that  I  shall  make  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  of- 
fered it  clearly  in  the  legitimate  spirit  of  the  debate  (hear, 
hear).    The  right  honourable  gentleman  proceeded  to  indi- 
cate that  which  he  considered  to  be  the  proper  subject  for 
discussion  in  this  matter;  and  I  conceived  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  in  his  description  of  what  should  be 
the  proper  subject  of  discussion  at  once  described  and  indi- 
cated  the  fallacy  of  his  own  position,  and  the  fatal  character 
of  the  policy  which  he  is  pursuing.    He  says,  "  I  call  upon 
you  not  to  d'iscuss  a  partv  question,  but  to  meet  an  emergency, 
and  to  do  what  you  can  to  construct  a  commercial  system" 
(hear).   Now,  sir,  can  anything  be  more  different— if  there 
can  be  a  contrast  more  complete  than  any  other  between  two 
things,  it  must  be  that  between  a  system  which  must  be  per- 
manent, and  an  emergency  which  however  managed  must  be 
to  a  certain  degree  precipitate.    There,  I  think,  is  at  once  the 
fault  of  the  position  of  the  right  honourable  baronet.    At  the 
very  first  step  he  counsels  as  to  a  course  which,  if  we  consi- 
der his  policy  under  other  circumstances,  if  we  regard  it,  for 
example,  as  the  policy  of  the  minister  of  a  foreign  country, 
and  he  thus  able  to  regard  it  without  any  of  t'^e  clamour  or 
spirit  that  now  animates  us,  we  must  at  once  pronounce  a 
great  mistake.  If,  for  instance,  this  course  were  recommended 
by  the  noble  lord  opposite,  we  should  call  it  a  great  mis- 
take.   We  should  consider  it  unwise  in  hiin  to  say,  "  I  have 
measures  to  meet  an  emergency,  but  I  call  upon  you  to  come 
forward  and  to  reconstruct  your  commercial  system,  in  defer- 
ence to  asystem  which  you  have  always.previously  opposed." 
But  what  are  we  to  say  to  a  minister  who  asks  us  not  only 
to  do  that,  but  who  says  you  must  do  it,  in  total  oppo- 
sition to  all  that  I  have  told  you  was  light  and  proper 
heretofore  (hear,  hear)  ?    Now,  sir,  as  regards  the  emer- 
gency— namely,  the  state  of  Ireland — I   must  protest 
against  the  necessity  of  any  one  warning  us  in  this  house 
Dot  to  treat  the  subject  lightly.    It  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
have  never  spoken  in  a  tone  of  levity,  though  I  may  have 
occasionally  so  treated  the  policy  that  has  been  adopted  to- 
wards that  country.    But  as  regards  the  question  which  we' 
have  to  discuss — namely,  the  adoption  of  a  new  system,  a 
system  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself  de- 
scribed, only  a  few  months  ago,  as  a  great  social  revolution 
(hear,  hear), — as  regards  this  question,  there  are  one  or  two 
points  which  it  may  be  as  well  if  some  member  of  the  cabi- 
net would  enlighten  us  upon,  though  I  believe  there  are  no 
more  Free  Trade  members  of  the  cabinet  to  speak  on  this 
question  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter).    But  perhaps  we  may 
be  favoured  with  the  opinion  of  a  protection  member  of  the 
cabinet  on  these  remarkable  circumstances  of  the  present 
anomalous  state  of  affairs,  namely,  that  we  shall  have  at  the 
same  time  a  protectionist  cabinet,  and  a  Free  Trade  minis- 
try (hear,  hear,  and  cheers ).    Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  the 
point  to  which  I  was  calling  the  attention  of  the  House,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  feels  strongly  the  difficulty  under 
which  he  necessarily  labours,  in  being  himself  the  minister 
to  propose  these  changes  in  our  commercial  system.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  told  us  that  he  would  have 
wished  those  changes  should  he  proposed  by  others,  but  he 
at  the  same  time  informed  us  that  he  had  proposed  them  in 
the  cabinet  long  before  he  had  meditated  a  rupture  in  that 
cabinet  on  these  items.    The  question,  then,  arises,  how 
does  he  reconcile  these  two  statements,  namely,  his  having 
proposed  these  measures  to  the  cabinet,  with  the  fact,  which 
he  has  recently  so  often  assured  us  of,  that  he  would  have 
fished  that  others  should  have  brought  these  measures  be- 
fore Parliament  (hear)  ?    Now,  sir,  I  would  notice  the  com- 
mercial principle,  if  you  can  cull  it  a  principle,  upon  which 
the  right  hoi""onra')le  gentleman  seems  to  have  founded  the 
measures  which  he  proposes  to  us.    We  are,  as  regards  the 
emergency,  ready  to*  do  that  which  any  minister  entitled  to 
the  confidence  of  Parliament  would  recommend.   We  are 
prepared  to  do  for  Ireland— -l  will  not  say  all  that  Ireland 
can  require— but  all  that  huni.-'u  judgment  can  devise  (hear, 
hear,  ond  laughter).    But  we  do  20t  understand  the  position 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject.   That  position  has  been  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  says — "  I  was  for  opening 
the  ports,"  and  then,  following  up  the  cheer  which  he  some- 
times met  with  in  alluding  to  this  fact,  he  proceeded  to  take 
a  rapid  view  of  the  economical  system  of  the  country  in  past 
times  ;  he  proved  that  the  ports  had  been  often  before  opened, 
and  beneficially  (opened  ;  but,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  cheer 
which  this  statement  called  forth  from  these  benches,  he 
turns  round  and  says,  "  Yes,  it  is  very  well  for  you  to  agree 
with  me  in  this ;  it  is  very  good  to  cheer  me  when  I  allude 
to  the  opening  of  the  ports;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  was 
not  prepared  to  shut  them  again"  (hear,  hear).  Thepio- 
viding  for  the  emergency,  therefore,  was  not  the  difficulty  of 
the  right  lion,  gentleman — the  difficulty  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  right  lion,  gentleman's  policy  (hear,  hear).    He  was  re- 
solved that  the  present  system  of  Corn  Laws  and  other  laws 
should  cease  (hear,  hear).    Now,  compare  these  facts  with 
the  declaration  that  has  been  made  by  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  not  exactly  on  the  hustings,  but  before  a  large 
body  of  the  constituents,  in  a  county  town ;  what  is 
the  declaration  of  the  Chief  Secretary  on  a  late  occasion  ? 
He  tell 3  you,  "  We  would  have  wished  that  these  communi- 
cations should  have  been  made  to  another  Parliament  ;" 
that  is  to  say,  the  present  Parliament  might  have  gone  on  ; 
there  might  have  been  a  renewal  of  the  seven  years'  lease  of 
the  Conservative  majority,  and  probably,  whea  the  election 
would  just  have  taken  place,  we  would  receive  that  announce- 
ment which,  under  peculiar  circ.umstanees,  has  perhaps  been 
made  too  soon  (bear,  hear).    Now,  I  am  bringing  no  charge 
against  her  Majesty's  Government.    I  am  merely  throwing 
outliints  to  the  protection  members  of  the  cabinet  who  pro- 
bably may  rise  in  the  course  of  this  debate.    I  have  men- 
tioned the  points  on  which  I  wish  to  have  information ;  I 
came  to  no  foregone  conclusion.     It  is  probable  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  was  not  authorised  to  state  that 
the  change  was  not  wished  to  be  made  until  the  new  Parlia- 
ment would  meet.    But  there  is  also  the  fact  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  more  than  once  deplored  that  the  task 
should  have  been  imposed  upon  him,  and  should  not  have 
fallen  to  others,  of  introduc  ing  these  measures.     Still  it 
would  appear  that  before  the  matter  was  conceived  by  any 
"tV'ntmn,  being,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  actually 
1 /„  / ;j»0^osed  its  adoption  in  council,  and  insisted  on  his  col- 
leagiiek?  approving  of  it.     These  are,  I  think,  two  points 
which  i4q/>hje  elucidation  ;  and   having  alluded  to  them,  I 
sbuH  ibw-nlCcced  to  the  consideration  of  the  commercial 
system  thai  i*  proposed  for  our  adoption.    1  am  afraid  that  1 
n.i>y  «••»■»        house,  but  1  assure  honourable  gentlemen 
thatl  vrill  tjjif,"i  my  pledge  if  they  will  permit  me  (hear, 
he*r),   Xlig^Bbt  honourable  gentleman,  on  linst  bringing 


these  measures  to  the  notice  of  the  house,  assumed  that  he 
had  founded  them  on  the    observatious  of  the  last  three 
years;  but  in  his  last  speech,  beseemed  to  fiud  fault  with 
the  manner  in  which  that  former  expression  had  been  taken 
up  by  different  members.   As  long  as  he  denies  the  con-  I 
struction  put  upon  his  words,  that  denial  is  quite  enough  for 
mc,  and  1  will  not,  therefore,  dwell  upon  this  point.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  says,  "  I  do  not  exactly  say  that 
it  was  the  observation  of  the  hist  three  years  that  absolutely 
induced  me  to  adopt  the  measures  which  I  now  recommend, 
but  1  have  been  taking  a  general  view  of  the  commercial  re- 
lations of  tlie  country  for  a  long  time,  and  of  the  effects  of 
considerable  relaxation  of  protective  duties,  and  I  have  seen, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  my  tariff  during  the  last 
three  years,  that  there  has  been  a  great  and  simultaneous 
increase  of  exports  and  imports  with  these  relaxations." 
That  I  believe  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  argument  of  the 
right  honourable  baronet.   If  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man were  merely  proposing  an  annual  budget,  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  great  objection  to  his  measures, 
but  when  a  great  change  is  proposed  to  us,  and  when  that 
change    is    recommended    on    the    data    afforded  by 
the    amount    of    imports     and   exports   in    a  recent 
period,  it   becomes  the  house  to  be  very  cautious  in 
the  policy  which  it  adopted,  and  to  analyse  very  closely 
the  operation  of  those  commercial  results  (hear,  hear). 
Now  there  is  one  cose,  with  which  some  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
posite are  very  familiar,  eonnected  with  this  matter  of  exports 
and  imports.  I  am  throwing  aside  the  allegations  about  mag- 
nificent railway  works,  and  a  superabundant  employment, 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  omitted  altogether  on  the 
first  occasion,  !but  on  which  he  afterwards  dwelt  so  warmly 
(hear,  hear).  I  believe  that  the  data  on  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  rested  the  basis  of  his  plans  would  be  found  falla- 
cious in  all  cases.   I  believe,  whatever  our  opinions  may 
be,  that  is  universally  acknowledged ;  but  I  throw  all  these 
circumstances  aside,  and  I  put  my  finger  on  the  important 
agency  through  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  brought  for- 
ward his  case.  There  is  nothing,  it  must  be  admitted,  which 
affects  imports  so  much  as  the  state  of  the  seasons.    Now,  I 
shall  show  how  this  applies  to  what  must  be  regarded  as  a 
commercial  transaction,  in  respect  both  to  exports  and  im- 
ports, and  how  beautifully  it  illustrates  the  fallacy  of  his  ar- 
guments. If  you  look  to  the  past  year,  you  will  find  that 
there  has  been  great  increase  both  of  exports  and  imports  in 
the  article  of  sugar.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  ope- 
ration of  the  tariff,  introduced  last  year  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  could  have  influenced  to  any  extent  the  cargoes 
of  sugar  which  were  received,  especially  from  the  more  dis- 
tant parts,  such  as  the  Mauritius  and  the  East  Indies.  But 
there  happened  to  have  been  an  abundant  crop,  both  in  the 
Mauritius  and  in  the  Fast  Indies;  and  owing  to  that  circum- 
stauce,  our  imports  of  sugar  from  those  parts  of  the  world 
were  much  greater  than  usual,  and  will  no  doubt  figure  in  the 
table  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on 
some  future  day  in  support  of  his  commercial  policy.  Now 
it  is  a  most  curious  circumstance,  that  while  there  was  an 
abundant  crop  of  sugar  in  the  Mauritius  and  in  the  East  In- 
dies, there  happened  to  have  been  a  total  deficiency  in  the 
crop  of  the  Havannah,  from  which  the  whole  of  Bussia  is 
supplied.    Accordingly  an  imperial  decree  was  immediately 
issued  iu  Russia,  declaring  that  sugar  might  be  imported  from 
England.    From  this,  you  perceive  that  the  influence  of  the 
seasons  in  these  distant  countries  has  tended  immensely  to 
increase  the  export  of  sugar  from  England.   The  bad  season 
in  the  Havannah  caused  an  increase  in  the  export  of  sugar 
from  England  to  Bussia,  and  surely  no  one  will  pretend  that 
that  result  is  a  consequence  of  the  tariff.   It  is,  I  maintain, 
to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  seasons ;  and  the  same 
influence  may  probably  be  traced  in  all  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  the  great  raw  commodities  that  enter  into  our  colonial 
and  other  commercial  transactions.  I  was  bound  to  enter  into 
that  question,  and  I  have  done  so.    I  wish  to  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  seasons  on  the  imports  and  exports  of  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  boasts.    I  would  ask  him, 
suppose  there  were  a  deficiency  of  half  a  million  of  bales  in 
the  cotton  market  of  the  United  States,  would  his  paltry  re- 
duction of  duty  on  cotton  wool  increase  the  imports  into  this 
country  (hear,  hear)  ?    Again,  if  we  look  to  the  wool  trade 
we  find  the  same  argument  to  apply;  in  fact,  whether  it  be 
cotton,  or  sugar,  or  wool,  in  any  case,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  seasons  have  a  great  effect  on  the  amount  both 
of  imports  and  exports  (hear-).    Now,  sir,  at  the  risk  of 
wearying  the  House,  I  must  venture  to  notice  another  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  gentleman — one  of  his  high-flown 
statements  which  he  makes  with  his  figures  always  ready  (a 
laugh).    The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  made  a  battle-horse 
of  the  unfortunate  silk  trade.    I  should  really  have  thought 
that  the  memory  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  alone  would  have 
prevented  the  minister  of  Free  Trade  from  putting  forward 
the  case  of  the  silk  trade.    The  honourable  gentleman,  the 
member  for  Warwickshire,  has  referred  to  the  subject  already, 
and  I  will  not  go  into  those  species  of  waste  silk,  the  names 
of  which  I  cannot  call  to  mind.    Honourable  gentlemen  op- 
posite are  perfectly  familiar  with  them.    I  will  give  you  the 
advantage  of  all  that  refuse  as  compared  with  real  silk,  which 
costs  14s.  per  pound,  which  may  be  purchased  at  rates  varying 
from  2d.  to  lOd.  But  I  beg  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  con- 
trast the  importation  of  raw  silk  in  the  year  1814  with  that 
of  the  last  year  of  the  protected  trade.   In  the  last  year  of 
the  protected  trade,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  we  im- 
ported 4,010,004  lbs.  of  raw  silk.  That  is  exactly  twenty-two 
years  ago  ;  and  in  the  year  1844,  after  twenty  years  of  the 
blessings  of  this  relaxed  protection,  we  imported  4,020,003  lbs. 
But  it  appeared  from  the  hon.  gentleman — he  may  have  been 
misreported,  yet  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  it — that 
the  contrast  he  drew  was  between  three  millions  under  pro- 
tection, and  six  millions  under  the  relaxed  system.  But  sup- 
posing that  the  increase  hail  been  such  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated — suppose  it  had  arisen  from  three 
millions  to  six  millions  of  pounds  per  annum,  I  cannot 
believe  for  a  moment  that  you  are  to  trace  all  the  pro- 
gress of  a  country  like  this,  with  the  untiring  energies 
of  the  English  nation  to  the  principles  which  regulate 
your  commercial  code.     I  know  that  if  the  country 
is  prosperous,  we  on  this  side  of  the  house  are,  of  course, 
ready,  as  the  advocates  of  protection,   to  attribute  it 
to  the  system  of  protection,  and   gentlemen  opposite 
attribute  it  to  the  application  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy. 
But  I  believe  that,  whether  you  have  one  system  or  the 
other,  the  country  will  flourish  (cheers  from  the  protection- 
ists).   The  country  will  thrive,  though  there  maybe  much 
class  Buffering,  and  much  individual  misery  which  are  the 
two  things  we  wish  to  prevent  (hear,  hear).    The  most  sur- 
prising thing  connected  with  the  silk  trade  is,  that  it  has  not 
thrived.    It  is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule  (oh,  oh, 
from  the  Opposition).    If  hon.  gentlemen  doubt  the  state- 
ment, they  will  huvo  ample  opportunity  of  contradicting  mc. 


I  speak  from  authority,  but  I  am  open  to  contradiction.  I 
have  made  these  assertions  because  I  thought  they  were  de- 
serving the  attention  of  the  house.    But  I  may  be  permitted 
to  refer  to  the  principles  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  put 
forward  in  his  last  speech.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  says 
we  have  for  130  years  terminated  prohibition,  we  have  relaxed 
protection,  and  the  country  has  been  more  flourishing  than 
ever.    I  believe  that  is  the  case;  but  I  say  the  country  is 
flourishing,  because  you  have  given  it  a  judicious  and  a  mo 
derate  amount  of  protection.   But  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
having  proved,  not  in  his  last  speech,  but  in  other  speeches, 
aud  especially  in  some  of  his  last  expositions  of  the  bless- 
ings of  a  Free  Trade  Government,  that  by  a  just,  judicious, 
and  moderate  protection,  England  has  flourished,  very  calmly 
turns  round  to  us,  and  says,  "  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  I 
have  changed  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  protection.    1  am 
no  longer  in  favour  of  protection:"   But  his  whole  speech, 
after  all,  only  proves  the  advantage  of  it  (hear,  hear).  It 
proved  the  advantage  of  the  principle  of  moderate  protection 
(no,  no,  from  the  Free  Traders,  and  counter-cheers).   I  am 
sorry,  sir,  to  excite  that  groan  from  Free  Traders  in  distre  ss 
(a  laugh).    But  I  waut  to  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  a 
calm,  and,  I  think,  a  perfectly  Parliamentary  and  proper 
question.    Does  the  right  hon.  gentleman  believe  he  can 
fight  hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports?   That  is  the  question 
I  wish  to  ask  him  (Protectionist  cheers,  and  hear,  hear). 
"  Hear,  hear !"  from  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  Man- 
chester!   A  most  consistent  cheer.    They  have  always 
maintained  that  cause.    If  their  principles  are  rigid  as 
they  believe,  and  as  I  believe  not,  1  can  easily  understand 
their  conclusions  are  right.   At  any  rate,  they  are  consis- 
tent.  They  believe  they  could  fight  hostile  tariffs  with  free 
imports,  and  they  say,  very  justly,  "  Let  us  take  care  of  our 
imports,  and  the  rest  will  take  cure  of  themselves."    But  is 
that  the  opinion  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ?  If 
that  is  the  conviction  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
why  all  these  elegies  over  defunct  diplomatic  negociations 
with  reference  to  commercial  tariffs  ?    Why  does  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  speak  with  so  much  pity,  aud  also 
with  so  much  pique,  upon  the  question  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course on  the  subject  of  relaxations  in  commerce  ?    If  he 
believes  he  can  fight  hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports — I  say, 
if  he  really  believes  that,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about 
commercial  treaties  (cheers);  but  if  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  does  not  believe  it — if  he  has  only  the  convictions 
of  the  school  of  Manchester,  then  he  is  not  justified  in  this 
measure  (cheers).  But  I  believe  he  has  a  conviction,  though 
he  has  never  enunciated  it.    He  tells  you  one  of  his  reasons 
for  proposing  the  measure  is  that  he  hopes  great  tilings  front  a 
good  example.   If  he  believed  that  great  principle,  a  good, 
example  is  of  no  effect  whatever  (cheers).    We  must  hava 
a  protection  minister  speak  upon  this  subject.  We  must  have 
a  clear  declaration  from  the  cabinet  upon  that  important 
point,  for  it  is  a  principle  upon  which  all  hinges  (hear, 
hear).   Now,  sir,  I  conclude  from  the  language  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  that  he  is  not  satisfied.    How  other- 
wise am  I  to  explain  his  language  ?    He  tells  you  Russia 
already  shakes.   He  reads  to  us  the  report  of  an  American 
minister  in  favour  of  what  is  really  Free  Trade— an  equal  in- 
terchange of  the  peculiar  products  of  the  country.  Prussia, 
he  tells  you,  is  already  shaken.   He  delivers  what  I  cannot 
but  consider  most  extraordinary  opinions  upon  the  state, 
of  France,  to  which  my  noble  friend  the  member  for  New- 
ark (Lord  J.  Manners)  has  already  referred.    I  cauuot  of 
course  presume  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  this  high  subject 
of  cabinet   secrets  after  the  declaration  of  the  right- 
honourable  gentleman.    It  may  be  that  the  Americans,  be- 
cause all  things  are  possible,  are  going  to  change  their  tariff; 
it  may  be  possible  that  Russia  is  shaken ;  it  may  be  possible 
that  the  French  are  in  favour  of  Free  Trade;  but  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  the  house  to  offer  some  facts  to  their  considera- 
tion, from  which  I  shall  leave  them  to  draw  their  own  infi  r- 
ence.   We  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  report  from  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Walker,  secretary  to  the  American  Treasury.    Mr.  Wal- 
ker is  a  very  respectable  man.   He  is  not,  I  believe,  inter 
ested  in  the  protection  of  native  industry;  and,  indeed,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  in  America,  for  the  lest  few  years,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  your  material  interest  is  the  only  line  of 
demarcation  between  parties.   But  before  you  can  calculate 
upon  any  modification  of  the  tariff  of  America,  it  would  be 
just  as  well  that  the  house  should  clearly  understand  what  is 
the  power  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  and  protected  inter  - 
est of  that  country.    I  will  not  refer  now  to  that  enormous 
volume  which  has  been  already  subjected  to  criticism  in  this 
house,  but  to  the  last  census  of  the  population  of  America, 
which  has  been  sent  to  me  by  a  gentleman  residing  ill  Liver- 
pool.   It  is  the  census  of  the  year  1840,  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  last  published  ;  but  if  it  is  not  so,  so  much  the  more  in 
my  favour.   What  do  you  suppose  is  the  number  of  manu  - 
facturing operatives  in  the  United  States?    In  1810.  and 
since  1840,  under  this  tariff  there  has  been  the  greatest  de- 
velopment of  manufacturing  industry  iu  America  yet  known 
(hear,  hem,  hear).    In  1840  the  number  of  manufacturing 
operatives  in  the  United  States  was  800,000,  a  population  ex- 
ceeding, I  believe,  the  manufacturing  population  of  the  four 
great  staple  manufactures  in  England.  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  says  in  his  report, 
"The  only  interests  concerned  are  the  interests  of  10,01  «J 
manufacturers."   Now,  the  importance  of  any  interest  is  to 
be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  population  employed  and 
the  capital  invested.   What  the  number  of  manufacturers 
really  is,  is  of  trifling  importance,  but  there  are  really  10,000 
in  the  United  States.   I  waut  to  know  how  many  there  are 
in  England  ?    I  know  that  in  the  population  returns,  which 
were  drawn  up  by  a  pen  not  very  favour  able  to  the  agricultu- 
ral interest,  it  was  not  convenient,  probably,  to  allow  the  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  to  appear;  but  I  very  much  doubt  whe- 
ther there  are  10,000.   At  any  rate,  conceive  the  importance 
of  the  interests  you  are  to  encounter.    But  that  is  not  all, 
I  am  not  going  to  dilate  upon  the  number  of  individuals  in 
America  who  ore  dependent  upon  those  800,000  persons ; 
but  there  is  not  an  agricultural  community  in  the  vicinity 
of  those  manufacturing  establishments  which  is  not  in 
favour  of  protection;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  pro- 
tected interest  gives  them  the  incalculable  advantage  of  the 
home  market  (cheers  from  the  protectionists).    You  have 
therefore,  to  encounter  alone  the  best  organised,  and  probabw 
one  of  the  most  numerous  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
unless  you  are  aware  of  peculiar  circumstances  with  regard 
to  the  industry  of  the  United  States,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  comprehend  what  is  going  on  in  that  country  (hcar.hear). 
I  will  give  the  house  an  illustration.  The  other  day  I  met  a 
noble  lord,  once  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  who  bus  travelled 
much  in  America.   Mr.  Adams,  he  said,  who  was  the  last 
man  he  should  have  expected  it  from,  had  made  a  most  war- 
like speech;  and  the  noble  lord  remarked  that  over  since  the 
Free  Trade  agitation  in  England,  and  especially  since  the 
Englislt  cubiuet  had,  become  free  Traders,  all  the  wanuf«c« 
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turing  interests  of  America  had  become  extremely  warlike. 
"  They  were  a  peaceable  interest."    I  tun  quoting  language 
which  I  read  only  last  night;  but  the  fact  is,  after  all,  that 
war  will  be  the  only  protection  for  our  manufactures  (hear, 
hear).      Let  me  press  this  upon  the  attention  of  the  house 
(hear,  hear,  hear).  Hemember  the  arguments  used  in  favour 
of  free  imports,  in  favour  of  altering  our  tariff  to  the  Ameri- 
can market.  It  has  always  been  considered  a  peace  measure; 
but  remember  what  things  may  happen  from  that  quarter 
if  we  relax  our  protection.    In  exact  proportion  as  you  con- 
sult, if  you  can  consult,  the  western  community,  you  will 
raise  the  disaffection  of  the  great  northern  states,  which 
are  the  states  upon  the  coast,  and  the  most  powerful  in  the 
American  union  (hear,  hear).    I  put  these  things  to  the 
consideration  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Morpeth)  who  has  re- 
cently visited  those  countries,  and  who  interested  us  the 
other"  night  with  an  account  of  them  < a  laugh) — I  mean  the 
noble  lord  the  member  for  the  West  Hiding;  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  I  rejoice  in  his  return  to  us,  even  though  he 
be  member  for  the  West  Riding.    Really,  I  listened  to  the 
noble  lord's  speech  with  very  great  iuterest.    His  descrip- 
tions of  American  life,  and  his  pictures  of  American  land- 
scapes were  admirable,  and  nil  I  wished  for  was,  that  he 
could  have  entered  a  little  more  into  social  detail,  and  given 
us,  for  example,  an  affecting  account  of  that  celebrated 
njelody  which  depicts  the  manner  in  which  they  jump  from 
one  side  of  the  table  to  the  other  (laughter)    I  have  en- 
deavoured to  eondense  my  observations  upon  America;  but 
I  really  think  they  are  worthy  the  calm  consideration  of  the 
house.    Then  we  we  told  that  "  Russia  is  already  shaken." 
We  are  to  be  knocked  down  at  once  by  that  statement;  we 
must  not  speak  a  single  word  upon  it.    "  Russia  is  already 
shaken,"  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman.    I  can  only 
say  I  have  been  reading  a  book  published  within  the  last 
month,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  anticipation  of  all  these 
wonderful  changes.    It  is  written  by  a  man  who  has  great 
influence  upon  public  opinion  in  that  country.    "  I  find," 
he  says,  '•  a  most  obstinate  determination  that  this  system 
(Free  Trade)  must  be  put  an  end  to  immediately.    It  is 
confessed  Che  says)  that  the  Manchester  people  can  export, 
and  are  ready  to  export" — and  he  quotes  the  language  of  Mr. 
Baines,  and  the  speeches  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Durham — "  at  a  loss.    This  wonderful  nation  will  go  on  (he 
says)  exporting  at  a  loss  to  swamp  our  markets,  and  this 
dangerous  measure  of  English  aggression  will  render  it  ne- 
cessary we  should,  if  possible,  be  far  more  stringent "  (hear, 
hear).     Until  I  hear  more  detailed  accounts   of  "  the 
shaking  of  Russia,"  I  shall  be  extremely  sceptical,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  upon  the  statements  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man (cheers  from  the  protectionists).    But,  sir,  I  have  read 
a  most  mournful  representation  from  the  little  state  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  some  of  the  other  states  in  the  vicinity, 
which  had  been  asked  to  join  the  Zollverein  over  and  over 
again.   They  say  they  have  not  joined  it  in  consequence  of 
the  representations  of  the  English  Minister  (hear,  hear). 
They  say,  after  all  our  sacrifices,  the  Zollverein  are  to  have 
free  exports  from  England.   We  are  to  have  no  advantage 
whatever ;  and  having  been  misled  by  the  representation  of 
the  English  Minister,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  join 
the  Zollverein,  and  see  what  measures  are  most  calculated 
to  advance  the  cause  of  native  industry"  (hear,  hear,  hear, 
•nd  loud  cheering).    Now,  sir,  I  come  to  France,  and 
I  must  say  that  I  never  in  my  life  listened  to  anything  (even 
when  the  right  honourable  gentleman  confessed  he  had 
given  up  the  principle  of  protection)  more  astounding  than 
pie  prospect  he  held  out  to  you — held  out  by  a  powerful  mi- 
nister— to  influence  your  judgment  in  the  school  of  Man- 
chester, because  if  we  fight  hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports, 
\  fear  for  the  men  who  once  have  agreed  to  support  a  mi- 
nister who  does  not  believe  they  can  fight  hostile  tariffs  with 
free  Imports.    Now  I  say,  without  shnnking,  and  I  declare 
most  solemnly,  it  is  my  conviction,  and  I  speak  from  as 
much  knowledge  of  the  public  men  of  France  as  generally 
falls  to  the  experience  of  any  individual  not  a  minister — that 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  minister,  there  is  not 
any  interest,  of  any  individual  in  France,  not  in  favour  of  a 
high  restrictive  policy  (cheers  from  the  protectionists).  It 
js,  indeed,  a  most  curious  circumstance  in  France,  which 
the  house  should  be  well  acquainted  with.    My  noble  friend 
the  member  for  Newark  has  already  alluded  to  it.    There  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where  parties  ate  so  various  and  so 
violent  as  in  Franoe.    Changes  of  Government  are  looked 
tor;  there  are  national  parties  looking  for  revolution,  and  in 
common  talk  anticipating  changes  that  would  make  an 
Englishman  shudder.    But  you  will  always  find  this  curious 
circumstance,  that  what  is  called  the  Conservative  partv, 
which  now  sways  the  Chambers — the  commercial  aristocracy 
— is  entirely  opposed  to  it.    The  republican  party,  the  great 
objeot  of  whose  struggle  is  to  terminate  the  dynasty  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  sovereignty,  and  the  men  who  are  neutral  to 
ohange,  even  they  are  more  opposed  to  what  is  called  Free 
Trade  than  the  oommeroial  body.    To  these  great  interests 
must  be  added  the  literary  and  philosophical  classes,  which 
enlist  all  the  fashion  of  the  country.  You  have  these  working 
together  with  the  others — it  may  be  from  a  higher  motive, 
but  of  course  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  their  interest — 
against  what  they  call  the  fatal  principle  of  competition.  Now, 
air,  there  is  but  one  way,  though  I  fear  it  is  now  too  late,  to 
gain  any  relaxation  in  the  commercial  system  of  France. 
It  is  by  diplomacy.    It  is  a  condition  of  the  French  cabinet 
to  do  nothing  without  diplomacy.    With  regard  to  isolated 
points,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  manufactures  of 
Sheffield,  something  might  be  done  without  it ;  but.  every 
thing  in  France  is  a  matter  of  diplomatic  quid  pro  quo.  If 
I  bring  you  then  to  this  point,  and  if  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  is  not  prepared  to  fight  hostile  tariffs  with  free 
imports,  he  has  really  no  ground  whatever  for  his  measure 
(cheers).    Now  I  come  to  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  and 
1st  us  see  what  it  is  to  fight  hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports. 
I  will  take  the  Baltic  trade.    We  have  large  importations  of 
corn  from  the  Baltic,  and  if  in  addition  we  import  five  mil- 
lions from  Russia,  how  will  yon  meet  that  claim  ?   An  ho- 
nourable friend  says  they  will  take  nothing  but  gold.  An- 
other honourable  gentleman  says  we  shall  buy  bills  and  sell 
those  bills  to  them.   That  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes. 
You  have  then  got  to  pay  Russia  five  millions,  and  you  are 
to  buy  bills  from  Brazil  and  New  York  to  pay  those  five  mil- 
lions ;  but  yon  have  already  supplied  the  Brazilians  and  the 
Americans  with  as  many  of  your  goods  as  they  can  take, 
and  if  yon  want  to  sell  them  more  you  must  sell  at  a  great 
sacrifice  ("oh,  oh,"  from  the  Free  Traders).  If  you  do  that 
yon  tntiMt  reduce-  profits,  mid  if  you  reduce  profits  you  must 
reduce  wages  (cheers  from  the  protectionists).   The  system 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  a  "comprehensive"  system. 
It  is  not  confined  to  one  market.    It    action  will  be  goin" 
on  in  six  or  seven  markets  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  in  six  or 
seven  markets  you  have  these  forced  sales,  I  want  to  know 
how  are  you  prepared  to  meet  the  effect  they  will  Lave  upon. 


the  general  distribution  of  the  piecious  metals  (hear)  1  If 
you  reduce  your  produce,  if  you  reduce  your  wages ;  if  prices 
are  lower,  as  tliey  are  to  be  in  this  country  ;  if  you  find  no 
longer  around  the  high  prices  and  efficient  labour  of  this 
country,  and  that  in  every  other  market  an  immense  mass  of 
bullion  is  distributed — I  want  to  know  how  you  can  prevent 
the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  which  is  our  strength  ? 
I  confess  I  cannot  think  that  in  the  banking  bill  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  we  should  find  a  remedy.    It  is  a  measure 
rather  characterised  by  caution  than  security  (hear,  hear). 
How  can  you  meet  your  fixed  charges  ?  How  can  you  meet 
your  taxation?    How  can  you  meet  everything  which  is 
fixed  in  this  country,  if  you  have  this  general  fall  of  prices  ? 
For  example,  if  you  get  those  cargoes  of  Manchester  goods 
which  would  otherwise  take  a  million  and  a  half  or  two  mil- 
lions, for  one  million,  the  labour  of  England  receives  only 
one  million,  instead  of  a  million  and  a  half.    Every  year  the 
labour  of  England  receives  less.    The  inevitable  effect  must 
be,  that  you  will  have  a  less  demand  for  all  foreign  articles, 
and  how  can  you  then  fulfil  your  public  contracts  (hear, 
hear)  ?  Now,  I  ought  to  notice,  before  I  address  myself  to 
the  principle  of  protection,  and  I  have  to  apologise  to  the 
house  for  having  so  long  delayed  to  do  so,  two  speeches 
which  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  and 
which,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  I  am  bound  to  notice.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the  Secretary 
at  War  (Mr.  S.  Herbert).  This  was  a  speech  which  excited, 
I  think,  a  great  deal  of  sui-prise  (hear).  It  was, I  do  not  say  it 
offensively,  but  it  was  a  League  speech  (cheers,  and  counter 
cheers) — a  speech  which,  made  at  the  right  time,  by  the 
proper  person,  and,  under  the  proper  circumstances,  would 
have  been  received,  I  dare  say,  with  much  applause.  Now, 
I  can  easily  understand  some  gentlemen  opposite,  who  en- 
tered life  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  great  econo- 
mical principles,  who  viewed,  perhaps,  in  an  extravagant 
manner,  many  of  the  evils  of  this  country,  as  resulting  from 
the  fallacy  of  the  system  to  which  they  were  opposed — I  can 
conceive  them,  acting  under  a  deep,  profound,  and  rational 
conviction  of  the  truth  which  animates  them,  as  I  dare  say  it 
does  many  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League — I  can  conceive 
them  using  language  of  a  very  ardent  character ;  but  I  must 
say,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  not  the  person 
who  should  address  us  as  a  master  when  he  is  only  a  con- 
vert (a  laugh) — I  was  going  to  say  only  a  recent  convert ; 
but  I  beg  his  pardon,  he  was  a  disciple  of  Free  Trade  in 
1841,  but  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  were  then  to  be  ap- 
plied from  the  side  of  the  table  opposite,  and  that  of  course 
makes  a  great  difference  (a  laugh).    But  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  said  the  other  evening  that  the  fallacy  of  cheap 
bread  was  entirely  discarded  by  all  parties.    So  said  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War  ;  but  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, on  the  following  night,  in  answer  to  a  very  proper  ap- 
peal from  the  honourable  msmberfor  Stamford,  said,  unless 
the  question  before  the  house  was  one  of  cheap  and  abun- 
dant food  for  the  people,  there  was  really  no  question  at  all 
(cheers  from  the  Protectionists).    Then,  how  reconcile  that 
with  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the  Secretary  at 
War  said  ?    You  may  not  reconcile  them ;  but  I  draw  a 
moral,  and  I  say  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  their  distracted 
ceuncils  when  their  arguments  are  so  discordant.  But  was 
that  the  only  discordance  ?  No,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
the  Secretary  at  War  says,  "  In  the  first  place,  as  regards 
the  most  important  interest  in  this  comprehensive  scheme" 
(which  I  don't  wish  particularly  to  advert  to,  but  which  is 
the  most  important  interest),  the  agricultural  interest  — 
"  What,"  he  says,  "  do  you  fear  from  free  imports  ?  where  is 
your  corn  to  come  from  ?"    Now  I  want  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  making  a  Corn  Law  speech,  of  which,  no  doubt,  I 
shall  have  many  opportunities.    I  wish  to  deal  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner  with  a  comprehensive  question ;  but  I  do 
not  like  to  allow  such  statements  to  pass,  because  I  observe 
that  there  is  a  coolness  of  assertion  very  prevalent  upon  this 
subject  (loud  cheers  and  counter  cheers).    I  read  a  speech 
the  other  day  from  one  whom  all  respect,  and  whom  I  may 
call,  I  believe,  a  noble  parliamentary  victim.    The  noble 
lord  said,  "  What  do  you  care  for  imports;  you  may  get  some, 
but  of  every  million  of  quar  ters  there  is  a  rise  of  10s.  in  the 
price."    Now,  I  would  say  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
Secretary  at  War,  and  I  speak  from  as  much  investigation  as 
I  could  give  the  subject,  and  from  more  experience,  perhaps, 
than  many  possess,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
you  may  have,  when  this  system  is  established  in  this  coun- 
try, any  quantity  of  corn  you  like  (loud  cheers  from  the  op- 
position).   It  is  ridiculous  to  tell  me  that  those  people  have 
no  capital.    The  gentlemen  of  Manchester  have  plenty 
(cheers).   But  this  I  will  say,  that  there  is  no  fallacy  so 
great  as  to  suppose  that  the  price  will  rise  when  you  have 
once  established  a  market  here  in  proportion  to  your  demand 
(cheers,  and  cries  of  "  oh,  oh'  ).    Certainly,  now,  when  we 
have  a  very  limited  supply,  a  sudden  demand  will  immedi- 
ately affect  the  price ;  but  when  we  have  a  settled  market, 
exactly  in  proportion  to  your  demand,  prices  will  fall  (ironi- 
cal cheers  from  the  opposition).  It  is  the  invariable  result 
(renewed  ironical  cheers  from  the  opposition).  Nothing 
pleases  me  more  than  that  chorus  of  sneers  from  the  school 
of  Manchester.   But  now  I  will  prove  it  to  you.    Take  the 
article  of  tea.    You  get  tea  from  one  country  only.  Your 
demand  has  increased  every  year,  and  year  after  year  the 
price  has  fallen  (cheers).    Take  again  cotton;  there  is  a 
greater  analogy  between  cotton  and  corn,  perhaps,  than  be- 
tween tea  and  corn ;  for  there  were  nearly  the  some  discus- 
sions with  regard  to  cotton  as  have  taken  place  relative  to 
corn.    It  was  said,  the  more  Manchester  demanded  cotton, 
the  greater  would  be  the  price  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  proved,  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  a  late  distinguished 
member  of  Congress,  that  under  no  circumstances  could  the 
price  of  cotton  be  less  than  13  cents,  per  lb.    Now,  ever 
since  you  have  established  your  trade,  with  scarcely  nny  in- 
terval, the  price  of  cotton  has  diminished,  diminished,  dimi- 
nished, and  it  has  been  as  low  as  three  cents,  per  lb.  (hear). 
You  may  object  to  my  reasoning  with  respect  to  corn  ;  but 
first  rebut  my  evidence  as  to  tea  and  cotton,  and  then  you 
will  have  the  right  to  do  so  (cheers).    Now,  I  refer  again  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War,  who  says  to 
you,  "  What  is  all  this  agitation— whut  is  this  question  of 
importance  ?— it  is  only  a  repeal  of  the  duty,"  forgetting  that 
last  year  he  called  it  a"social  revolution"  (a  laugh).  Then 
I  come  to  the  consistent  Seoretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  who  says,  "  Refuse  to  pass  these  measures,  and 
bring  on  Kngluud  anarchy,  misery,  and  ruin."    The  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  very  much  alarmed  at  the  end  of  last 
year  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  potatoes  in  Ireland, 
and  he  was  also  alarmed,  he  said,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
pected deficiency  of  the  wheat  harvest  in  England.   He  also 
tells  us,  thuthe  was  particularly  alarmed  about  that,  because 
he  thought  it  possible  that  it  might  bring  about  a  state  of 
ajlaus  similar  to  that  in  1842,  iu  which  lie  assured  the  house 


he  was  more  alarmed  than  he  could  possibly  have  antici* 
pated  at  the  time  (hear,  hear).     I  have  observed  ever 
since  the  right  honourable  baronet  has  been  a  Minister 
of  a  Conservative  Cabinet,  thut  he  has  gradually  brought 
forward  a  very  extensive  measure,  which  has  as  regularly 
produced  great  alarm,  and  excited  great  odium  in  the 
country.    Then  the  right  honourable  gentleman  hits  been 
alarmed, and  has  withdrawn  that  measure  (cheers).  Though 
in  opposition  not  over  scrupulous,  it  seems  a  characteristic 
trait  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  the  responsibilities 
Of  office  bring  to  him  not  prudence  but  panic  (loud  cheem 
and  laughter) — and  these  are  the  ministers  who  turn  round 
to  us  and  say,  "  You  are  alarmed  at  our  measures,  but  you 
only  suffer  from  your  ewn  panic"  (hear,  hear).    Why,  it  is 
an  alarmist  cabinet.    I  know  not  what  is  the  cause,  but  you 
may  see  fright  stamped  on  every  forehead.    Whether  it  arise 
from  the  deficiency  of  food  in  Ireland,  or  the  superabundance 
of  suffrage  in  Lancashire,  so  it  is  fa  laugh ).    And,  now,  if  I 
may  be  permitted,  I  will  meet  the  question  of  protection  as  1 
engaged  to  do.    I  was  bound  first,  however,  to  answer  those 
nnin  arguments  which  have  been  offered  by  the  Government 
iu  favour  of  the  new  system ;  now  I  venture  to  offer  mine  iu 
favour  of  the  old  (cheers).    Sir,  the  noble  lord  the  member 
for  London,  in  his  address  the  other  night,  the  tone  of  which 
I  am  sure  every  one  must  have  felt  was  equal  to  the  oeoa- 
sion  and  to  himself  (cheers),  touched  upon  the  question  of 
protection  iu  the  abstract.    He  explained  in  very  classic 
language  the  usual  economical  theories  on  the  subject,  very 
valuable,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  themselves,  but  never  having 
influenced  human  conduct,  and  being  totally  incapable  of 
ever  influencing  human  conduct,  all  that  I  can  admire  in  the 
communication  of  the  noble  lord  is  the  evidence  of  his  well- 
read  mind  ( cheers  and  laughter) .  I  do  not  understand  what 
the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  mean,  dealing  as  we  are 
with  England  and  with  practical  and  existing  circumstances, 
by  the  protective  system  of  this  country.   I  do  not  think 
that  in  England  the  protective  system,  as  defined  by  the- 
noble  lord,  namely,  protection  to  every  branch  of  native 
industry,  ever  existed  (hear,  hear).    There  has  been,  in 
England  once  a  commercial  system,  founded  on  principle, 
definite  in  all  its  details,  and  extremely  beneficial  in  n- 
practice.   It  was  called  the  colonial  system.    The  colo- 
nial system  was  a  system,  and  as  far  as  that  system 
could  effect  what  you  call  "  protection  of  native  industry  " 
it  did  so.    In  order  to  develop  its  grand  point,  no  doubt 
there  was  protection  of  native  industry  in  England,  but  aL 
ways  auxiliary  to  the  full  development  of  the  colonial  sys 
tem.    Now,  we  have  always  had  in  England  in  those  good 
old  days  a  very  liberal  system  of  commerce  in  cotton.  We 
have  had  also  a  proposal,  which,  unfortunately,  was  not  car- 
ried into  practice,  for  a  general  system  of  commercial  com- 
munication with  the  whole  world  at  the  moderate  duty  of  ten 
per  cent.    That  is  the  true  principle  of  Free  Trade  (hear, 
hear).    During  the  whole  of  those  years,  our  foreign  traie' 
was  sacrificed  to  our  colonial  system.    There  was  a  falling 
off  in  the  average  of  our  commodities.    Cotton  was  very 
much  curtailed  ;  but  the  merchants  of  England  were  com- 
pensated by  larger  profits  and  securer  markets.  Bat  you  lost 
your  principal  colonies,  aud  you  were  obliged  to  lay  down 
some  principles  for  your  future  commercial  interests.  It  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  speeches  you,  all  have,  or  ought 
to  have,  read,  to  adjust  those  principles.    He  adopted  a  sys- 
tem of  commercial  intercourse  upon  principles  of  reciprocal 
advantage.    He  told  the  gentlemen  of  this  house  that  thev 
must  no  longer  adhere  to  those  old  ideas  which  belonged! 
to  the  colonial  system,  because  they  had  no  longer  a  colorial 
world  to  support  that  system.    Mr.  Pitt  gave  them  a  new 
tariff,  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  given  us,  JJe 
said,  "  Here  is  my  new  tariff ;  these  are  the  terms  o>f  in- 
terchange with  all  Europe.    They  are  most  libera)  terms.  I 
want  to  have  Free  Trade ;  and  I  have  entered  into  com- 
mercial treaties  with  the  great  powers,  and  I  have  com- 
menced with  France."    Then  came  the  revolutionary  war, 
which  unsettled  all ;  but  the  moment  that  was  over  you  re- 
turned to  the  old  system.    Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
and  others,  all  adopted  the  same  system.    I  gave  a  most 
conscientious  vote  for  the  tariff  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
and  for  his  former  corn-bill,  which  was  founded  on  ajust 
and  moderate  system,  and  which  was  in  complete  har- 
mony with  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  commercial  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  influence  this  country.    We  know 
very  well  what  a  contrary  policy  would  have  done;  we> 
know  what  absolute  prohibition  would  have  done,  for  we 
have  the  example  of  Spain  always  before  us  ;  but  we  knew 
also  that  there  is  another  country  where  there  has  been,  a 
trial  of  what  you  call  Free  Trade.  The  spirit  of  competitor! 
has  iu  Turkey  gradually  destroyed  the  finest  manufactories 
in  the  world.    As  recently  as  the  year  1812  there  were  very 
considerable  manufactures  carried  on  iu  Turkey,  but  they 
are  now  destroyed.    The  consequences  of  Free  Trade  iu 
Turkey  have,  I  say,  been  altogether  as  pernicious  and  as 
fatal  as  the  consequences  of  Free  Trade  have  been  iu  Spaiu 
(hear,  hear).    To  return  to  England,  however.    The  right: 
honourable  gentleman  had  two  things  to  do.    First  to  em- 
ploy the  people,  and  then  to  study  what  should  be  the  surest 
means  of  employing  them,  not  giving  a  preponderance  to  one 
branch  of  industry,  so  that  in  oase  of  its  failure,  great  dis- 
tress should  not  ensue.    I  think  the  right  hon.  gent,  said, 
that  there  were  difficulties  in  arguing  against  the  principles, 
of  Free  Trade,  because  they  had  a  prima  facie  case  with 
them.    But  that  is  saying  nothing,  and  I  think  nothing  at 
all  of  prima  facie  cases  ;  because  it  is  just  as  well  for  me. 
to  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  argue  against  protection,  because 
there  is  a  prima  facie  case  in  favour  of"  protection  (hear, 
hear,  and  cheers).   Well,  now  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman has  announced  officially  that  this  principle  of  pro- 
tection is  for  ever  relinquished  by  his  Cabinet.   We  think 
it  is  beneficial — I  do  not  say  that  1  am  proving  it  beneficial 
— but  I  coll  on  you  to  prove  that  Free  Trade  would  be 
beneficial  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear/    On  you  rests  the 
onus  probancli;  and  now,  gentlemen  of  the  League,  I  will 
meet  you  on  that  point  as  I  promised.   I  have  listened  to 
the  speech  of  the  honourable  member  for  Manchester  witii 
great  attention.    Unfortunately  I  did  not  hear  the  speech 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Rochdale,  but,  of  course,  I 
read  it,  as  I  always  take  care  to  read  the  speeches  of  one 
whosepart  iu  debate  is  so  prominent  (cheers) ;  and  I  cannot 
extract  from  the  speech  of  either  honourable  gentleman  one 
single  principle  which  can  guide  me  in  this  maze — not  a 
single  reason  for  alteration  ;  but  then  I  admit  that  it  is  not 
fair  tojudge  of  their  case  from  those  two  speeches,  when  th«  y 
have  made  so  many  upon  the  same  subject  (a  laugh).  J 
want  to  meet  their  case,  I  declare,  iu  the  fairest  possible 
manner.    I  have  great  difficulty,  I  confess,  in  doing  so,  ami 
it  is  because  the  case  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  has  per- 
petually changed  (loud  cheers  from  the  Protectionists).  It 
is  a  very  curious  thing,  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
though  they  have  been  working  now  seven  years,  tUey  co»- 
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menced  their  agitation  by  promising  cheap  bread  to  the 
labourer,  and  they  finished  by  promising  high  rents  to  the 
landlord  (cheers).  I  do  not  impute  those  as  changes.  I 
can  easily  understand,  if  I  took  one  great  principle  to  work 
out,  and  if  I  viewed  it  in  every  light,  and  turned  it  over  and 
over  in  my  mind  every  day,  that  I  should  often  see  very  con- 
I  trary  effects  arising  from  the  same  principle  :  and  I  believe 
that  all  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  all  this  time,  while  they 
thought  that  they  were  instructing  the  people,  were  only 
educating  themselves  (cheers  from  the  Protectionists,  and 
laughter).  I  will  give  the  gentlemen  of  the  League  an- 
other reason  why  I  can  trace  this  ingenious  development  of 
their  minds.  I  happen  to  have  in  my  possession  a  circular 
— a  kind  of  manifesto  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Man- 
chester. I  think  it  is  dated  18311,  and  it  gives  a  most  melan- 
choly picture  of  the  commercial  system  of  England.  Turn- 
ing the  first  leaf,  I  find  that  the  great  panacea  for  all  the  dif- 
ficulty was,  not  at  all  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Law,  but  only 
a  change  in  the  currency  (cheers).  You  say,  "but  what  is 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  Auti-Com-Law  League?" 
It  happens  that  the  gentlemen  who  drew  up  that  circular  are 
the  principal  members  of  the  Auti-Corn-Law  League.  If  you 
doubt  it,  send  up  stairs  for  the  book  which  contains  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  committee  on  joint  stock  banks  in 
1840  and  1811,  and  just  read  the  evidence  ofthe  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Auti-Corn-Law  League — some  of 
them  members  of  this  house— and  you  will  find  that  they  have 
not  an  idea  against  protection,  but  that  many  of  them  are 
sworn  brothers  of  the  honourable  member  for  Birmingham 
(cheers,  and  "  no,  no,"  from  Mr.  Muntz).  Do  you  mean  to 
t-iay  that  Richard  Cobden,  the  same  gentleman,  I  believe,  who 
sits  here  as  the  member  for  Stockport,  does  not  trace  all  the 
evils  of  the  country  to  the  currency  ? 

Mr.  MUNTZ  :  I  don't  know  what  lie  did.  I  mean  to  say  I 
never  did  (hear,  and  a  laugh  ). 

Mr.  D'ISRAELI  continued  :  I  may  be  wrong.    They  may 
not  be  the  same  gentlemen ;  hut  I  certainly  took  him  for 
one  of  the  school  of  Gemini  (a  laugh).    However,  I  do  not 
impute  that  as  any  fault  to  them.  But  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  see  how  they  have  changed  their  minds.  Having 
exhausted  the  currency,  they  turn  round  to  attack  the  land- 
lords.   Continue  the  agitation,  and  they  may  next  attack  the 
fuudholder.   They  want  a  new  victim.   We  are  only  a  link 
■n  the  great  chain.    Our  case  is  not  entirely  hopeless.  I 
think,  therefore,  we  should  promote  the  agitation :  because, 
if  we  pl'omote  the  agitation,  they  may  attack  a  new  interest 
(cheers  a.nd  great  laughter).   I  take  their  case  from  their 
own  speecli^s)  and  I  am  anxious  to  quote  them  fairly  and 
properly.  The  case  of  the  League  against  protection  may  be 
stated  thus: — "Protection  aims  at  two  objects,  to  feed' the 
people  and  to  employ  them.    It  has  failed  to  feed  the  people, 
because  you  are  obliged  W  import  some  com  from  abroad  to 
m»ke  up  the  deficiency  In  the  home  supply,  and  it  docs  not 
employ  them,  because  you  are  compelled  to  send  a  portion 
of  the  agricultural  population  to  other  trades.    Now,  we  say, 
that  we  can  both  feed  and  employ  the  people."  I  may  answer 
to  this  argument,  that  it  is  a  great  assumption,    You  may 
contend  that  we,  the  advocates  of  protection,  have  failed  in 
what  we  undertook  to  do ;  but,  at  any  rate,  you  are  untried 
("hear,  hear,"  from  the  agricultural  members).   But  the  first 
question  which  arises  is,  have  we  failed  in  feeding  the  peo- 
ple ?  We  have  no  agricultural  statistics,  which  I  deplore,  but 
we  have  what  are  called  "  great  facts"  to  guide  us.  We  all  know 
that,  50  years  ago,  the  population  did  not  reach  half  its  present 
amount,  and  we  also  know  that  we  then  had  not  corn  enough 
to  feed  the  people.  We  know  also  that,  at  the  present  day,  we 
do,  on  the  average  of  years,  succeed  in  feeding  the  people,  al- 
though the  population  lias  since  been  doubled.    That  is  a 
prima  facie  case  iu  our  favour.    But  then  it  is  siriu  that  pro- 
tection is  the  bane  of  agriculture  (hear,  hear,  hear).  Now, 
'  I  do  not  see  how  protection  can  be  the  bane  of  agriculture, 
unless  you  mean  to  say  that  the  agriculture  of  England  is 
inferior  to  that  of  other  countries.    You  say  that  it  is  infe- 
rior, but  the  assertion  is  not  enough.  You  are  bound  to  prove 
it.    Now,  I  want  to  know  where  a  superior  system  of  agri- 
culture is  to  be  found.    You  will  not  tell  me  that  there  is  a 
superior  system  of  agriculture  in  Russia  ?    This  system  has 
been  described  by  a  very  graceful  and  graphic  pen,  and  as  the 
description  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
I  will  not  do  more  than  allude  to  it.    I  believe  the  system  of 
agriculture  in  Russia  remains  in  much  the  same  state  as  that 
in  which  it  was  carried  on  at  the  time  of  that  description 
But,  will  you  say  that  the  agriculture  of  Germany  is  better 
than  that  of  England  ?    I  admit  that  you  may  go  over  the 
trorld,  and  pick  out  one  district  in  Styria,  or  another  in  Tus- 
can'/, where  a  superior  system  of  agriculture  maybe  pursued, 
but  I  Relieve  that  there  are  districts  in  England  which  may 
rival  theiri  (cheers  from  the  agricultural  benches).  I  believe, 
however,  th.it  there  is  no  country  with  that  breadth  of  land 
which  England  possesses,  which  can  sustain  the  reputation 
of  a  first-rate  system  of  agriculture  (hear,  hear).    Take  the 
north  of  Germany,  for  instance.    Take  a  rural  town  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  where  you  find  merely  a  straggling  street, 
with  one  shop,  probably  the  apothecary's,  who  sells  every- 
thing (cheers  and  laughter).    Take  such  a  town,  and  com- 
pare with  the  rural  towns— -the  smallest  rural  town — in  Eng- 
land, where  you  find  many  large  shops  abounding  with  goods, 
ay,  and  goods  from  Manchester  too  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
There  you  can  see  and  understand  what  the  home  market 
is.   I  will  take  another  country — France.    There  is  a  coun- 
try blessed  with  the  most  abundant  natural  advantages. 
They  have  an  exuberant  soil,  and  a  fertile  climate,  nor  have 
they  to  contend  against  any  of  those  disadvantages  to  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  League  are  constantly  reminding  us 
that  agriculture  in  this  country  is  exposed.    They  have  no 
law  of  primogeniture  (hear,  hear),  they  have  no  hereditary 
peerage,  they  have  no  law  of  entail,  they  have  no  game 
(loud  cheers,  and  laughter  on  both  sides  of  the  house). 
Then,  also,  you  have  the  equal  partition  of  landed  property; 
yet  what  is  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  in 
'.France  ?    It  is  notoriously  inferior  to  the  condition  of  the 
same  class  of  people  in  our  own  country.    It  seems,  then, 
that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England  is  not  so  very  bad  after  all.    But,  again, 
you  say  that  there  is  a  want  of  the  application  of  capital  to 
land.    I  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  travel  over  England  and 
foreign  countries,  and  then  to  doubt  that  there  is  a  greater 
application  of  capital  to  land  here  than  elsewhere  (cheers). 
There  is  not  a  man  in  our  colonies,  or  in  our  Indian 
possessions,  whose  aim  and  object  is  not  to  return  with  the 
wealth  which  he  has  accumulated  in  England,  and  become 
a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  deputy  lieutenant  (cries  of  hear, 
hear,  and  laughter).    Riding  on  elephants,  or  surrounded 
by  slaves,  he  is  always  dreaming  of  the  quarter  sessions 
( cheers  and  laughter).    But  you  say  that  there  is  no  appli- 
cation of  capital  to  the  land  in  England.    Why,  in  n  very 
short  time,  no  less  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling  has 
been  expended  upon  guano  alone.   There  is  no  doubt  that 


if  you  give  a  good  profit  upon  cultivation,  you  may  have  a 
more  organised  system  of  the  application  of  capital  to  agri- 
cultural purposes;  but  the  extraordinary  part  ofthe  case  is, 
that  land  in  England  gives,  on  the  average,  less  than  3£  per 
cent,  as  a  return  for  the  investment  of  capital.  Foreigners 
caunot  understand  this,  and  they  have  often  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  causes  which  lead  to  this  result.   It  is  your 
territorial  constitution  which  has  invested  the  possession  of 
land  with  honours  ^hear,  hear),  which  forms  the  principal 
inducement  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  land  in  this  coun- 
try.   There  are  two  circumstances  which  I  am  afraid  will 
alter  this  state  of  things.    I  will  assume,  in  the  first  place, 
that  after  a  number  of  years  we  may  be  involved  in  a  foreign 
war.  Now  I  wish  honourable  members  would  consider  what 
was  the  position  of  England  after  the  rupture  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.   We  had  then  what  you  call  Free  Trade.  We 
hail  no  less  than  one-fifth  of  our  supply  of  corn  from  abroad. 
What  was  the  consequence  of  war  at  that  time  ?    You  tell 
me  that  although  we  cannot  be  independent  of  a  foreign 
supply,  yet  that  we  can  be  supplied  by  France  even  in  time  of 
war.   Now,  I  do  not  deny  that  in  181  i  we  did  receive  some 
corn  from  Holland  and  France :  but  if  from  that  isolated  fact 
you  draw  a  complete  theory,  you  will  full  into  a  great  error. 
You  had  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  what  corn  you  did 
get:  and  it  was  only  by  acquiring  the  dominion  of  the  seas 
that  you  did,  under  any  circurnstauces,  obtain  a  supply.  At 
that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  food  in  England, 
you  had  the  greatest  possible  inducements  to  investments 
in  land  (hear,  hear).    You  had  that  variety  of  Enclosure 
Acts  of  winch  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  you  had  wheat 
at  110s.  the  quarter.    You  raised  loans  upon  the  land  when 
wheat  was  at  110s.  or  112s.  the  quarter,  and  you  paid  on 
those  loans  with  wheat  at  5,5s.  (hear,  hear).  Now,  I  want  to 
know  whether  it  can  be  said  that  in  the  dreadful  struggle  in 
which  we  were  afterwards  engaged,  the  agriculture  of  this 
country  did  not  supply  the  nation  with  food.  Recollecting, 
as  I  do,  that  though  there  were  two  seasons  when  famine 
was  impending  over  England,  and  that  in  1812  the  quartern 
loaf  was  selling  at  Is.  lid. — still,  with  all  this  immense 
increase  of  ^population  going  on,  England  has  mainly  sup- 
ported herself,  it  cannot  be  urged  against  the  system  of  pro- 
tection that  it  failed  to  supply  the  people  with  food  (hear, 
hear).    I  now  meet  the  gentlemen  ofthe  League  on  the  se- 
cond point  which  they  have  urged — namely,  that  this  system 
has  failed  to  employ  the  people.    The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  at  War  has  touched  upon  this  delicate 
subject.   "  Only  cultivate  the  hills  of  Wiltshiie,"  he  says, 
"  and  there  is  sufficient  employment  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion" (hear,  hear).   I  ask  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
why  the  hills  of  Wiltshire  are  not  cultivated  ?   It  is  a  legiti- 
mate question  to  ask  one  whose  proud,  though  not  his 
proudest  boast  it  is,  that  he  is  the  representative  of  that 
county.    On  him  and  his,  amongst  others,  rests  the  moral 
responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the  people  in  that  county. 
You  tell  me  of  Goatacre  and  Btemhill,  and  of  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  Wiltshire  labourer.    I  do  not  attempt — I 
never  did  attempt — to  deny  the  existence  of  much  misery 
among  the  agricultural  population.    I  have  myself,  not  here 
alone,  but  by  other  means,  attempted  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  condition  of  the  people.  But  when  you  tell  me 
of  the  more  prosperous  condition  ofthe  population  in  former 
times,  I  call  upon  you  to  look  to  facts  and  cases.    I  say,  that 
even  with  tliis  aooumulated  population,  the  condition  of  the 
people  was  formerly  worse  than  it  is  at  present.    I  have  read 
descriptions  ofthe  sufferings  of  the  people  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  they  more  than  equalled  the  distress  which 
has  been  felt  occasionally  since.    But  you  bring  forward  the 
Goatacre  and  the  Biemhill  meetings,  and  point  to  them  as 
examples  of  the  condition  to  which  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  reduced.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
compared  a  gentleman  who  spoke  on  his  side  of  the  house 
(Mr.  F.  Scott)  toAuacharsisClootz.    That  reminds  me  of  a 
story  which  I  recollect  having  read.    Anacharsis  Clootz  an- 
nounced one  fine  morning  to  the  French  convention  that 
there  was  a  deputation  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  who 
wished  to  express  to  them  their  gratitude  for  the  efforts 
which  they  had  made  in  behalf  of  the  human  race.  The 
French  Convention  allowed  the  deputation  from  all  the  courts 
of  Europe  to  attend.    They  appeared  at  the  bar,  introduced 
by  Anarcharsis  Clootz,  iu  appropriate  costume,  each  in  the 
dress  of  his  own  country.  It  made  a  great  sensation  in  Paris, 
and  I  believe  the  deputation  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
afterwards  dined  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  and  probably  danced 
at  the  carnival  ball  in  the  evening  in  the  same  dresses  in 
which  they  presented  themselves  to  the  convention  (a  laugh). 
I  think  the  Goatacre  meeting  was  got  up  pretty  much  in  the 
same  way.    But  let  the  agricultural  labourer  be  as  miserable 
as  you  say  he  is,  does  it  follow  that  protection  is  the  cause  ? 
I  might  turn  to  the  honourable  members  near  me  and  say, 
"  I  will  go  to  Manchester  or  Stockport  and  show  you  what 
misery  is  there.    I  know  what  human  suffering  is.   I  will 
take  you  to  Stockport  or  Manchester,  and  show  you  the 
worker  in  the  factory  where  the  exhausted  slave  curses  the 
life  which  he  cannot  quit"   (cheers  from  the  agricultural 
members).    But  I  will  not  do  so,  because  I  am  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  noble  industry  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  to  make  such  a  representation.    I  know  that  the 
manufacturers  of  Lancashire  are  aware  of  their  responsibi- 
lity, and  I  cannot  condescend  to  such  vile  acts  of  faction  as 
to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  labourer  is 
attributable  to  the  manufacturers.   We,  however,  who  are 
the  ad\  ocates  of  protection,  cannot  assent  to  your  assump- 
tion, that  we  shall  give  the  people  more  employment  by  ad- 
mitting the  productions  of  foreign  labour,  or  elevate  their 
condition  by  diminishing  their  wages.    I  will  admit  that  the 
wages  of  labour  are  not  dependent  on  the  price  of  oorn,  but 
that  the  price  of  corn  acts  rather  in  an  inverse  ratio.  Then 
how  does  that  act  affect  your  argument  ?    The  higher  the 
price  of  corn  the  cheaper  your  articles  ought  to  be,  because 
wages  will  be  lower  (hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh  from  the  agri- 
cultural members).   If,  however,  the  position  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman — which  is  yours  also,  for  he  borrowed 
it  from  you — be  true,  then,  with  an  importation  from  theBaltic 
of  4,000,000  of  quarters,  and  with  the  wages  of  labour  not 
increased,  how  will  you  make  consumption  greater?  Sup- 
pose wheat  at  50s.  in  England,  and  the  price  of  the  Baltic 
wheat  80s.,  you  must  have  a  proportionate  displacement  of 
labour,  because  you  know  the  great  modem  principle  is  that 
the  wages  of  labour  do  not  depend  on  the  price  of  corn.  That 
is  a  dilemma  for  your  consideration.     There  is  another 
point  to  which  I  must  refer,  namely,  the  effect  of  this  sud- 
den importation  on  our  monetary  system.   We,  the  advo- 
cates of  protection,  say  at  onoe  that  all  those  evils  which 
you  attribute  to  the  system  of  Corn  Laws,  so  far  as  our 
monetary  system  is  concerned,  are  owing  to  the  admission 
of  foreign  corn.    You  rejoin,  if  we  had  a  regular  trade  we 
should  then  have  a  regular  supply.    I  admit  that:  but 
suppose  that  you  have  a  sudden  deficiency  in  England,  you 


must  still  have  two  or  three  millions  of  quarters  more 
than  the  regular  supply  of  foreign  grain,  and  you  must  pay 
for  these  additional  millions  of  quarters  with  English  gold. 
Now,  Sir,  I  have  nearly  concluded  my  observations.  I  have 
omitted  much  of  what  I  should  have  wished  to  urge,  and 
I  have  only  applied  myself  in  detail  to  the  question  of 
corn,  taking  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  more  general  prin- 
ciple which  I  have  advanced.  I  have  never  been  one  of 
those  who  have  advocated  the  cause  of  agricultural  protec- 
tion, upon  the  ground  of  agricultural  burdens.  I  maintain  

and  I  wish  those  who  think  with  me,  to  bear  this  in  mind — 
that  it  is  by  means  of  great  principles  they  must  defend 
their  cause.  Sir,  I  have  ventured  to  vindicate  those  great 
principles— principles  of  high  policy— on  which  I  believe  that 
the  protective  system  should  be  continued.  First,  without 
particular  reference  to  agriculture,  looking  at  all  countries, 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  minister,  and  the  first  interest  of  a 
State  to  maintain  an  equal  balance  between  the  great  branches 
of  national  industry.  That  duty  has  been  recognised  by  our 
greatest  ministers  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  as  one  of 
the  most  important  which  a  statesman  can  undertake,  and 
the  reasons  why  it  is  so  are  so  obvious  that  I  need  scarce 
recount  them.  These  reasons,  sir,  involve  the  healthy  state 
of  our  political  condition — of  our  social  condition ;  they  affect 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  the  rights  of  the  population,  and 
above  all,  they  affect  the  stability  of  the  State  (cheers). 
But  I  go  further  than  that.  I  say  we  are  bound  in  practice 
to  do  more  than  that.  I  repeat  now  what  I  have  said  be- 
fore, and  what  I  will  never  shrink  from — I  repeat  that  there 
are  special  reasons  which  I  will  give,  why  you  should  not 
only  maintain  the  even  balance  to  which  I  have  referred, 
hut  why  you  should  give  the  preponderance  to  the 
landed  interest  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  Mind,  I  don't  say 
predominance— the  word,  by  the  way,  wrongly  quoted  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Manchester  as  having  been  used  by 
the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London.  He  never 
employed  it.  He  said  preponderance — a  perfectly  constitu- 
tional and  proper  expression  (hear,  hear).  I  repeat  it.  I 
say  the  preponderance  ought  to  be  given  to  the  land  because 
you  have  a  territorial  constitution  (hear,  hear).  You  have 
thrown  on  the  land  the  revenue  of  the  church — the  adminis- 
tration of  justice— the  estate  of  the  poor  (hear),  and  you 
value  this  territorial  constitution,  not  to  gratify  the  pride,  or 
pamper  the  luxury  of  proprietors,  but  because  in  a  territorial 
constitution  you,  and  those  who  preceded  you,  have  found 
the  only  security  for  self-government— for  that  Government 
which  stands  in  proud  opposition  to  the  centralised  system 
which  has  taken  root  in  other  countries  (loud  cheers).  This 
is  why  I  have  ever  supported  the  claims  of  agriculture.  My 
constituents  are  not  landlords  nor  great  capitalists — they 
are,  in  fact,  children  of  industry  and  toil.  They  believe, 
first,  that  their  material  interests  are  involved  in  the  main- 
tenance of  that  system  which  would  favour  the  native  indus- 
try of  the  country— they  believe  that  their  social  and  politi- 
cal interests  are  involved  in  that  system.  They  believe  that 
that  system  has  guaranteed  our  rights  and  liberties ;  and  I 
agree  with  them  (protectionist  cheers).  I  may  be  told  that 
these  are  worn-out  sentiments— exploded  fallacies  (hear,  hear, 
from  the  Opposition).  I  know  that  we  are  told  that  the 
meaning  of  this  great  movement— tlus  Free  Trade  movement 
— is  not  merely  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  the  trans- 
ference of  power  from  one  class  to  another  (loud  cheers)  — 
another  distinguished  for  its  intelligence  and  its  wealth — 
that  of  the  manufacturers  of  England  (cheers).  Sir,  my 
conscience  assures  me  that  I  am  not  one  who  have  been 
slow  in  doiugjustice  to  the  intelligence  of  that  class — who 
have  ever  envied  them  their  deserved  prosperity  (hear,  hear). 
But  I  confess  my  deep  astonishment,  that  in  this  age  of 
political  legislation,  when  we  trace  all  our  evils  to  class 
interests,  I  am  told  that  we  are  to  be  rescued  from  the 
alleged  power  of  one  class  only  to  sink  under  the  avowed 
power  of  another  (loud  cheers).  I  for  one— if  this  be  the 
end  of  all  our  struggles — if  this  be  the  great  result  arrived 
at  by  this  enlightened  age— I  for  one  protest  against  the 
ignominious  catastrophe  (cheers;.  I  believe  the  monarchy 
of  England  —  that  sovereignty  mitigated  by  the  acknow- 
ledged authority  of  the  States  of  the  realm — bos  a  root  iu 
the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  and  moreover,  that  it  is  capable 
of  securing  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  power  of  the 
state  (cheers).  But  if  these  be  worn-out  terms — if  it  be 
true  that  we  have  discarded  these  doctrines,  I  for  one — 
anxious  as  I  am  to  maintain  our  present  polity — am  ready 
for  that  end  to  make  as  many  sacrifices  as  any  man.  If,  sir, 
we  are  to  have  this  change,  then  I  hope  that  the  foundations 
may  be  deep  and  the  scheme  be  comprehensive,  and  instead 
of  falling  into  such  thraldom — the  thraldom  of  capital — of 
those  who  when  they  boast  of  their  intelligence  are  proud 
of  their  wealth  (cheers) — I  for  one  say,  if  we  must  find  a 
new  force  to  maintain  the  ancient  throne  and  immemorial 
monarchy  of  England,  that  I  would  prefer  to  find  it — to  find 
these  invigorating  energies — in  an  educated  and  enfran- 
chised people.  ( The  hon.  gentleman  resumed  his  seat  amid 
vociferous  cheering.) 

The  adjournment  of  the  debate  was  then  moved  by  Mr. 
E.  BULLER,  and  agreed  to. 

ADJOURNED  DEBATE— MONDAY. 
Mr.  EDWARD  BULLER  was  very  imperfectly  heard  at 
the  commencement  of  his  speech  :  when  he  became  audible, 
he  was  remarking  upon  what  had  fallen  from  the  honourable 
member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  DTsraeli)  on  Friday,  whom  he 
charged  with  using  stale  arguments,  often  employed,  and  as 
often  refuted.  That  honourable  member,  among  other  things 
had  contendedjbr  three  points — 1.  That  import,  without  re- 
ciprocity, drained  the  country  of  its  specie.  2.  That  it 
lowered  prices.  3.  That  it  reduced  wages.  He  had  asked, 
too,  whether  the  ministers  of  this  country  were  prepared  to 
fight  hostile  tariffs  by  free  imports  ?  He  (Mr.  E.  Buller) 
was  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  by  means  of  commercial 
treaties,  Great  Britain  might  enjoy  the  double  advantage  of 
buying  in  the  cheapest,  and  selling  in  the  dearest  markets. 
The  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury  had  urged  that  all  the  ma- 
nufacturers, and  all  the  principal  public  men  in  the  United 
States,  and  indeed  in  France,  were  protectionists;  but  if 
any  expectations  could  be  indulged  that  foreign  nations 
would  be  induced  to  see  their  true  interests  in  carrying  out 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  it  could  only  be  produced  by 
showing  our  own  sincerity  in  adopting  and  adhering  to  such 
principles.  If  the  principle  of  high  protection  were  the  right 
footing,  how  did  it  happen  that  foreign  nations  had  gained 
nothing  by  suoh  a  course,  while  in  Great  Britain  our  ex- 
ports had  been  annually  and  rapidly  augmenting.  The  ho- 
nourable member  here  entered  into  some  calculations  founded 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Great 
Britain  with  those  of  France,  but  he  stated  his  figures  in  a 
tone  of  voice  which  prevented  us  from  catching  several  of 
the  items.  Tlie  general  result  was,  that  while  our  imports 
had  only  doubled,  our  exports  had  trebled,  within  the  last 
fcyv  years,   Great  Britain  has.  been  pursuing,  the  course  of 
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gradual  diminution  of  protection  since  1820,  when  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  introduced  bis  great  measure  of  commercial  reform. 
The  French  had  met  it  by  a  contrary  system,  and  what  had 
been  the  result  ?  In  the  twelve  years  before  1825  our  average 
exports  to  Frauce  were  in  value  326,858/.  and  our  average  im- 
ports 939,000/.  Our  average  exports  to  France,  from  1833  to 
1844,  were  in  value  3,340,000,  and  our  imports  3,035,000/. 
Hence  it  was  evident  that  although  France  had  not  pro- 
fited by  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  the  success  of  the 
latter  had  been  triumphant.  The  honourable  member  for 
Shrewsbury  had  adverted  to  Turkey,  and  had  contended 
that  the  trade  of  that  country  had  been  ruined  by  free  im- 
portation. The  truth,  however,  was,  that  the  honourable 
member  had  not  at  all  noticed  the  many  disadvantages  with 
which  trade  and  manufactures  had  to  contend  in  Turkey ;  and 
independently  of  free  importations,  there  were  many  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  check  enterprise  and  fetter  in- 
dustry in  Turkey.  In  proof  of  this  position,  the  honourable 
member  (Mr.  E.  Buller)  read  a  hatti  scheriff,  not  long  since 
issued  by  the  minister  of  Turkey,  relating  to  three  points ; 
first,  the  security  of  property ;  secondly,  the  mode  of  taxing 
and  levying  imposts ;  thirdly,  the  mode  of  raising  soldiers, 
and  fixing  the  duration  of  their  services.  On  the  whole,  he 
contended  that  if  the  commerce  of  Turkey  had  declined,  it 
was  not  to  be  attributed  to  free  importation.  The  honour- 
able member  for  Shrewsbury  had  next  adduced  the  old  ar- 
gument that  it  was  dangerous  for  Great  Britain  to  depend 
upon  a  supply  from  foreign  countries,  especially  a  supply  of 
corn.  He  (Mr.  E. Buller)  denied  in  the  first  place  that  this 
country  was  ever  ^completely  independent  of  a  foreign 
supply  of  corn :  in  years  of  scarcity,  grain  for  two  mouths' 
consumption  was  derived  from  abroad.  In  the  next  place 
he  insisted  that  there  was  no  danger  in  this  dependence 
as  long  as  we  maintained  the  niasterdoni  of  the  ocean ; 
if  we  once  lost  that  supremacy  there  must  be  an  end  to 
the  greatness  of  the  empire.  The  honourable  member  had 
insisted  that  importations  of  com  had  a  tendency  to  lower 
wages,  but  he  (Mr.  E.  Buller)  would  endeavour  to  point  out 
iu  what  way  his  position  was  destitute  of  foundation. 
The  honourable  member  for  Shrewsbury  said  if  four  mil 
lions  of  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  were  introduced,  it  must 
be  displaced  by  four  millions  of  quarters  of  home  grown  corn. 
But  what  would  be  really  the  effect  of  such  an  importation  ? 
Why  that  6,000,000/.  instead  of  10,000,000/.  would  be  laid 
out  by  people  in  food,  aud  that  they  would  have  the  remain- 
ing 4,000,000  to  spend  in  manufactures  or  in  colonial  pro- 
duce (hear,  hear).  Thus  would  the  people  be  raised  in  a 
social,  and  consequently  in  their  moral,  position.  Thus 
would  they  be  enabled  to  support  churches  and  chapels,  and 
send  their  children  to  school.  "But  yours,"  said  the  hou. 
member  for  Shrewsbury,  "  is  a  territorial  Government.  You 
bestow  great  honours  on  the  possessors  of  land,  but  you  do 
so  on  great  principles."  He  looked  on  the  hon.  gentleman 
as  one  who  embodied  "  a  great  idea,"  and  he  looked  most 
anxionsly  for  the  enunciation  of  those  great  principles  to 
w  hich  he  referred.  He  expected  some  great  truth  which  was 
to  guide  the  new  generation,  and  let  in  light  and  happiness 
on  our  present  social  system.  And  what  was  this  great  prin- 
ciple ?  To  give  preponderance  to  the  landed  interest.  That 
was  all  very  well  for  those  who  belonged  to  the  favoured 
class ;  but  how  would  those  who  were  excluded  regard  such  a 
principle  of  Government  ?  If  this  principle  of  governing 
only  through  and  for  one  section  of  the  community  was 
once  sanctioned,  her  Majesty  would  no  longer  be  Queen  of 
a  nation,  but  sovereign  of  a  faction  (hear,  hear).  Protec- 
tion seemed  to  him  to  be  either  a  delusion  or  a  fraud.  If  it 
meant  merely  putting  into  one  pocket  for  manufactures  what 
it  took  out  of  the  other  for  food,  it  was  a  roundabout  system 
of  doing  nothing.  But  the  real  intention  of  these  laws  he 
believed  to  be,  to  benefit  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another  ; 
for  it  was  impossible  effectually  to  protect  onr  export  trade 
and  the  monied  intt  rest.  Though  there  might  be  points  to 
cavil  at  in  the  measure  of  the  right  hon.  geutlemau,he  should 
give  it  a  cordial  and  earnest  support,  while  he  bore  iiis  tes- 
timony to  the  readiness  and  humanity  with  which  the  Go- 
vernment took  a  step  equally  called  for  by  their  duty  to  the 
Sovereign  and  the  iuterests  of  the  people  (hear,  hear). 

Captain  BATESON  avowed,  that  as  an  Irish  member,  he 
should  give  his  decided  opposition  to  the  hazardous  aud 
revolutionary  scheme  of  the  government.  He  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  accuse  Mr.  Bright,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Leonard  Horner's  Factory  Keport  for  1845,  of  dealing 
in  professions  of  humanity,  which  were  not  genuine,  and  in 
declarations  of  liberality  and  philanthropy  towards  the  poor, 
which  were  at  once  spurious  and  hypocritical.  Returning, 
however,  to  the  measure  more  immediately  before  the  house, 
he  contended  that  it  would  destroy  the  export  trade  of  Ire- 
land, shut  out  from  Great  Britain  its  agricultural  produce, 
and  annihilate  its  linen  trade.  It  would  likewise  give  a 
premium  to  agitation,  by  enabling  the  Repealers  to  state,  and 
unfortunately  with  truth,  that  Irishmen  were  treated  in 
England  no  better  than  other  foreigners.  He  treated  as 
perfectly  ridiculous  the  compensation  which  Government 
proposed  to  give  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland  for  this  most 
injurious  measure.  Four  millions  of  waste  lands  in  Irelund 
would  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  under  the  foster- 
ing influence  of  protection  ;  but  the  heath  would  still  con- 
tinue to  flourish  on  one  part,  aud  the  bog  to  encroach  upon 
the  remaining  part  of  them,  under  the  system  now  proposed. 
For  such  a  loss,  what  pecuniary  grant  could  be  a  compen- 
sation ? 

Mr.  M.  GORE  said,  the  opinions  he  was  about  to  express, 
and  the  vote  he  intended  to  give,  were  opinions,  and  would 
be  a  vote,  at  variance  with  those  of  a  large  body  within  that 
house,  for  whom  lie  entertained  the  highest  esteem  and  the 
sinceTest  regard;  it  would  also  be  a  vote  at  variance  with 
the  sentiments  of  many  without  the  house,  for  whom  also, 
as  for  the  others,  he  felt  the  highest  regard  ;  moreover,  the 
opinions  he  then  entertained  on  this  subject  were  at  variance 
with  the  opinions  he  formerly  held  (hear,  hear,  hear); 
and,  in  justice  to  himself  and  the  public,  he  felt  bound  to 
come  forward  manfully  aud  openly,  and  state  the  reasons 
that  influenced  him  on  the  present  occasion.  In  so  doing  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  member  who  had  lust  spoken,  that  the 
consistency  which  scorned  to  yield  to  popular  agitation,  or 
be  lured  from  the  path  of  duty,  was  indeed  to  be  prized  ;  but 
the  consistency  which,  when  convinced  that  its  course  was 
erroneous,  still  adhered  to  it — that  did  so  in  spite  of  the 
evils  that  would  be  caused  by  so  doing — that  was  a  consis- 
tency which  he  could  neither  admire  nor  follow  (hear,hear). 
What  subject  or  question  co:4ld  be  named  on  which  there 
had  not  been  change,  both  in  that  house  and  the  country  ? 
Take  the  Catholic  question — the  slavery  question — tuke 
the  present  question  of  the  Corn  Laws — and  what  great 
discrepancies  of  opinion  would  not  be  found  to  have  existed 
upon  thorn?  In  1814  or  1810  the  advocates  of  the  Corn 
l.aws  thought  8'«i.  or  !)0s.  a  quarter  only  a  fair  price  for  corn; 
yet  the  same  gentlemen  afterwards  allowed  that  they  had 


been  in  error  on  this  subject,  and  that  00s.  or  between  Oils, 
aud  60s.  was  a  fair  price  (hear,  hear).  Mr.  Huskisson  him- 
self, one  of  the  greatest  names  of  that  house,  was,  both  in 
181,5,  and  afterwards,  a  strong  advocate  of  the  protection 
measures  of  that  day;  yet,  it  was  well  known,  that  before 
his  death,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Corn  Laws  could  not 
be  maintained.  If  it  was  an  error,  therefore,  though  he  could 
not  allow  it  to  be  an  error  to  admit  the  force  of  reasoning,  it 
was  one  of  which  that  house,  aud  men  on  both  sides  of  it, 
had  been  repeatedly  guilty.  He  declared,  on  his  own  part,  that 
he  should  think  himself  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  that  house — 
unworthy  to  take  apart  iu  any  public  debute  or  public  discus- 
sion, if,  when  convinced  of  an  error,  he  did  not  come  for- 
ward and  manfully  and  firmly  avow  it.  And  in  (illusion  to 
the  debates  of  1814  and  1815,  perhaps  he  might  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  to  one  venerable  member  of  that  house — one 
nearly  related  to  himself; — the  chinge  of  inconsistency  would 
certainly  not  apply,  since  he,  in  1814  and  in  1810,  opposed 
the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  in  order  to 
go  into  committee  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robinson  ( the  Earl 
of  Ripon);  to  those  opinions  his  relative  had  always  ad- 
hered ;  aud  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, he  would  come  down  and  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Government.  He  (Mr.  Gore),  on  his  own  part,  would  at 
once  say,  that  he  would  rather  have  seen  this  measure 
brought  forward  by  the  noble  lord  opposite  (hear,  hear, 
and  cheers)  ;  and  had  it  been  brought  forward  by  him,  he 
should  have  had  his  cordial,  strenuous,  and  decided  support 
(hear,  hear).  He  did  not  think  that  the  mere  desire  for  a 
settlement  of  the  question  relative  to  the  Corn  Laws,  would 
alone  justify  him  in  giving  his  vote;  but  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  there  existed  an  absolute  and  pressing  necessity  for  such 
a  settlement ;  aud  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  effect 
which  a  distraction  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  would  have 
upon  the  many  great  interests  involved  in  the  security  of 
our  vast  colonial  possessions  and  Indian  empire,  they  were 
called  upon  to  set  aside  all  slighter  differences ;  aud  if  they 
feared  no  evil  result,  to  give  their  fullest  support  to  the  Go 
vernment  (hear,  hear).  He  considered  it  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  Minister  of  this  country,  whatever  be 
bis  party,  should  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  Government 
without  dissension,  and  without  trammels  ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  reasons,  furnished  by  that  belief,  guiding  him  iu  the 
course  he  (Mr.  Gore)  was  pursuing,  it  was  his  most  decided 
conviction  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  the  manner 
proposed,  would  be  attended  with  no  detriment  to  the  public 
(cries  of  hear,  hear).  The  right  lion,  gentleman,  the  Secre- 
tary at  War,  in  the  remarks  which,  on  a  previous  night  he 
had  made,  had  said  that  hon.  members,  representatives  of 
agricultural  interests,  were  labouring  under  a  delusion.  Gen- 
tlemen might  quarrel  with  a  term ;  it  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  said,  that  those  gentlemen  were  mistaken;  and  certainly 
he  (Mr.  Gore)  coincided  in  that  opinion;  and  he  did  think 
that  in  the  opposition  offered  by  hon.  gentlemen  to  the  mea- 
sure, they  had  been  led  away  by  a  very  mistaken  view  of  the 
facts.  He  considered  that  it  was  altogether  impossible  that, 
as  some  had  supposed,  any  commercial  regulations  could 
ever  expose  England  to  a  deluge  of  foreign  corn  ;  and  on  ex- 
amination, such  would  be  found  to  be  the  inevitable  infer- 
ence. He  had  made  inquiries,  extensively,  among  mer- 
chants aud  others  engaged  in  the  American  aud  European 
corn-trade,  and  the  results  he  would  as  briefly  as  possible 
lay  before  the  house.  As  concerned  Dantzic,  the  prices  of 
wheat  at  that  port,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Jacobs, 
who  put  ordinary  priced  corn  on  board  for  40s.  a  quarter, 
were  as  follows  :  Price  per  quarter,  00s. ;  freight  to  London, 
4s.  8d. ;  insurance,  Is.  4d. ;  charges,  Os.  9d. ;  duty,  3s.  (id.  ; 
making  66s.  3d.  Another  gentleman,  also  in  a  Dantzic 
house,  had  assured  him  that  the  charges  for  freightage,  in 
surauce,  landing,  and  lading,  amounted  to  10s.  per  quarter. 
At  Odessa,  for  the  three  years  ending  in  1840,  the  price  of 
wheat  was  34s.  6d.  when  sold  on  the  spot ;  the  charges  for 
freightage,  amounting  to  10s.  10d.,  and  being,  as  he  kn'a'w 
from  a  competent  authority,  never  below  10s.  per  quarter. 
He  had  also  been  informed,  by  merchants  largely  connected 
with  Odessa,  that  they  were  unable  to  import  corn  under  48s. 
to  50s.  a  quarter;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  Odessa 
corn  is  always  carried  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  might  be  said  that  an  inducement  being  held  out,  the 
agricultural  industry  of  these  countries  would  undergo,  and 
were  capable  of  undergoing,  great  improvements  ;  but  it  was 
forgotten  that,  to  effect  that  end,  there  was  a  want  of  the 
necessary  capital,  labour,  and  facilities  of  conveyance.  The 
estates  on  which  the  corn  was  grown  were  held  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  were  great  impediments,  even  if  there 
was  the  inclination,  to  any  material  accession  of  that  capital 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land.  The  existence  of  feudal 
tenures  would  also  be  an  effectual  bar  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  labour ;  the  labourers  were  serfs ;  and,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  could  not  be  removed  from  one  es- 
tate to  another.  And  then,  with  respect  to  the  modes  of 
conveyance,  it  was  known  that  corn  was  conveyed  to  Dant- 
zic by  water  carriage,  and  on  arriving  there,  the  boats,  va- 
lued at  80/.  each,  carrying  250  quarters,  were  broken  up, 
aud  sold  for  a  mere  trifle  when  compared  with  the  original 
cost.  To  Odessa,  the  corn  was  brought  overland,  400  or  500 
miles,  by  means  of  carts,  few  in  number,  and  in  other  res- 
pects altogether  unequal  to  giving  any  facility  to  a  great 
trade.  Would  not  the  knowledge  of  these  circumstances 
fully  justify  this  conclusion,  that,  as  far  as  the  Continent  of 
Europe  is  concerned,  no  great  increase  for  a  number  of 
years  could  be  anticipated  in  the  quantity  of  provisions  to  be 
imported  into  Great  Britain  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Somer- 
setshire had  alluded  to  America,  and  had  contended  that  it 
was  out  of  the  question  for  the  English  agriculturists  to  ex- 
pect any  successful,  any  but  a  ruinous,  competition  with  the 
corn  growers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  America  capital  was  ab- 
sent, lubour  was  excessively  high,  and  that  the  yield  per 
acre  was  very  small  in  comparison  with  what  was  found  to 
be  the  case  in  England  aud  in  other  countries  in 
Europe.  It  was  perfectly  true,  as  has  been  said  by  the 
honourable  member,  that  the  extent  of  land  under,  or  about 
to  be  under,  cultivation  was  prodigious ;  but  was  that  a 
circumstance  favourable  to  the  hon.  member's  argument  ? 
What  did  tbey  deduce  from  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural 
Societies  in  America  ?  Why,  they  would  see  that  the  great 
subject  of  complaint  with  those  desirous  of  beholding  im- 
provements was,  that  the  very  extent  of  land  under  cultivation, 
causes  a  careless  and  unscientific  cultivation  (hear, hear). 
At  an  agricultural  meeting  in  Albany,  in  the  winter  of  lsj  t, 
Mr.  O'Reilly  said — "  Such  has  been  the  depreciation  of  the 
wheat  crops,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  consequent 
on  ill-judged  farming,  that  the  product  of  the  wheat  lands 
between  the  Seneca  lake  and  Virginia  river,  has  not,  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  exceeded  the  low  average  of  11  or  12 
bushels  per  acre.  Indeed,  he  had  authority  for  declaring 
that,  iu  reference  to  a  single  county  (Seneca),  the  average 


yield  is  now  not  over  10  bushels  per  acre/'    Dr.  Bukman, 
addressing  the  County/Agrieultural  Society,  said — "  Where 
is  the  farm  that  will  now  upon  the  average  yield  10  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre?    If  in  this  assemblage  there  is  an  in- 
dividual who  owns  that  faun,  and  realises  that  result,  I  wilt 
stop.    No  one  speaks.    If  not  40,  then  30  ;  if  not  30,  then 
20."   Mr.  Van  Ranseluer,  president  of  the  Agricultural 
eiciety  of  Ransehier  county,  said — "  One  reason  why  our 
land  has  not  advanced  more  rapidly,  and  grows  out  of  tho 
wide  circle  in  which  it  is  expanded  :  New  lauds  yield  with 
but  comparatively  little  labour  ;  and  to  produce  a  certain 
amount,  many  acres  are  put  into  cultivation  ;  when  these 
fail  to  make  a  profitable  return,  the  fanner,  instead  of  repair- 
ing the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  often  adopts,  as  be  supposes, 
an  easier  method  of  obtaining  his  purpose,  by  moving  to  one. 
of  the  new  states,  where  a  rich  harvest  may  be  reaped  with 
little  trouble  of  sowing.    To  cultivate  less  land,  and  in  a  su- 
perior manner,  is  the  point  to  be  ascertained."    Mr.  Kirby, 
president  of  the  Jefferson  County  Society,  speaking  of  the 
repeal  of  our  Corn  Laws,  said — "It  appears,  by  an  official 
report  made  to  the  British  Parliament,  in  181),  that  the 
average  price  of  wheat,  for  the  seven  previous  years,  at  the. 
principal  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  was  77  cents- 
per  bushel  ;  while,  during  the  same  years,  the  average  price 
at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  was 
1  dollar,  40  cents.    The  cost  of  freight  to  England,  from  tho 
European  ports  referred  to,  was  13  cents  per  bushel.  The 
freight  from  our  ports  to  England  was  17  to  18  cents  per 
bushel.    Thus  it  is  apparent  that  our  most  favoured  wheat 
region  cannot  compete,  even-handed,  with  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  for  the  wheat  trade  with  England,  unless  we  consent 
to  a  general  reduction  of  wages  to  the  European  standard — 
a  thing  quite  out  of  the  question."    Tooke  says, — "  Barring 
any  extraordinary  difference  in  the  seasons,  I  should  expect 
that  the  price  here,  with  the  ports  always  open  at  a  duty  of 
22s.,  would,  in  a  series  of  years  of  some  length,  average 
about  40s.    This  country,  but  more  especially  the  port  of 
London,  will  be  the  emporium  of  the  trade  in  corn  between 
Europe  and  America.  Thus  there  will  be  a  great  increase  of 
trade,  and  we  shall  be  sure  of  supply  if  our  crops  are  deficient." 
Allusions  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate  to  the 
calculation  as  to  what  would  be  the  remunerating  price  to 
the  English  farmer;  and  the  right  lion,  baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  been  asked  to  say  what  he  thought  n 
fair  price.    But  he  (Mr  Gore)  must  say,  that  of  all  the  diffi- 
cult questions  to  be  solved,  the  present  seemed  to  him  the 
most  difficult  (hear,  hear).    It  was  a  subject  on  which  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  had  prevailed,  and  still  did  prevail, 
and  it  was  also  a  subject  concerning  which  an  agreement 
would  perhaps  never  be  come  to.  In  1814  and  1810,  men  of 
great  experience  and  of  high  authority  endeavoured  to 
show,  and  very  generally  convinced  the  public,  that  the 
agriculturist  could  never  leave  the  market  with  profit,  if  he 
failed  in  obtaining  the  price  of  80 -i.  a  quarter  (hear,  hear).  I 
1818  similar  statements  had  been  made  by  individuals 
whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  the  same  respect,  and  yet 
prices  had  declined,  and  what  had  been  the  consequence  j! 
It  was  a  consequence  in  which  the  nation  had  rejoiced— -it 
great   increase  in  the  profits    of  agricultural  industry 
(hear,  hear,  hear).     On  this  point  Mr.  Tooke  said : — 
"  The  average  of  the  six  years  following,  when  there  was 
no  foreign  wheat,  or  no  proportion  worth  mentioning  in  the 
market,  were  1832,  08s.  8d. ;  1833,  02s.  lid. ;  1834,  40s.  2d.; 
1830,  80s.  4d. ;  1836,  18s.  6d. ;  1637,  50s.  lOd. ;  average, 
00s.  3d.   But  if  it  be  considered  that  by  far  the  largest  quan- 
tities sold  were  in  the  three  years  of  the  lowest  prices,  viz. — 
\s:u,  ills.  2d. ;  1830,  39s.  4d. ;  1836,  48s.  (id. ;  average,  44s. 
8a. ;  and  that,  during  that  period,  although,  as  usual,  on  the 
occurrence  of  low  prices,  there  were  loud  complaints  of  agri  - 
cultural distress,  the  country  neverexhibited  a  greater  extent, 
nor  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation  ;  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  pre  - 
sume, that,  at  a  price  of  40s.,  there,  would  be  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  much,  if  any,  land  would  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation.    The  general  fact  is,  In  point,  by  results  beyond 
controversy,  that  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  kingdom 
were  never,  as  far  as  the  seasons  permitted,  on  a  larger  scale 
thau  in  1836  and  1837,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  dis- 
couragement of  the  low  prices  of  1834  and  1830."    For  his 
(Mr.  Gore's)  part,  he  was  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  prin- 
cipal aids  to  a  rapid  progress  in  agricultural  science,  and  to 
an  increase  in  the  profits  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture, 
were  to  be  found  iu  the  development  of  our  manufacturing 
interest  (hear,  hear,  hear).    If  they  looked  to  the  periods 
when  the  greatest  improvements  had  taken  place  in  agricul- 
ture, they  would  discover  that  those  improvements  were  co- 
incident with  an  extension  of  the  capital,  aud  an  addition  to 
the  amount  of  labour  engaged  in  manufactures  (cheers). 
If  they  took  the  history  of  this  country  at  the  pe- 
riod immediately  previous  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  to 
the  throne,  and  when  manufactures  in  Great  Britain  were 
in  their  infancy,  they  would  perceive  that  agriculture  at  the 
same  time  was  stationary,  and  had  undergone,  for  a  consi- 
derable number  of  years,  scarcely  any  improvement.  When, 
in  1760,  attention  was  being  drawn  to  manufactures,  and 
when  their  value  as  an  ingredient  of  a  nation's  wealth  was 
recognised,  agriculture,  it  would  be  remarked,  had  made  a 
corresponding  advance,  and  since  then  the  progress  of  the 
two  interests,  fostered  by  capital  and  skill,  had  been  in  con- 
junction (cheers).    And  judging,  therefore,  from  the  past, 
he  felt  perfectly  assured  that  the  measure,  the  adoption  of 
which  was  now  recommended,  would,  if  carried,  make  the 
further  progress,  both  of  agriculture  and  in  manufactures, 
more  certain  and  more  rapid  (cheers).    He  had  said  before 
that  he  was  not  advocating  the  proposition  merely  because 
he  concurred  in  thinking  it  was  necessary  the  Government 
should  be  kept  in  office ;  if  he   considered  that  end 
would  be  obtained,  at  any  material  sacrifice  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests,  lie  would  give  his  most  strenuous  op- 
position to  the  scheme  of  the  right  honourable  baronet ; 
but  from  an  increase  iu  population  there  must  result  great 
increase  in  demand,  for  agricultural  produce  (loud  cries 
of  hear,    and  cheers).    All  experience  and  all  reason 
went  to  prove  that  a  benefit  to  the  manufacturing  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  agricultural  interest;  aud  among  the  many 
authorities  who  had  dealt  with  the  subject,  none  bad  spoken 
more  plainly  or  more  convincingly  on  that  point  than  Hume  : 
— "  When  manufactures  and  mechanical  arts  are  not  culti- 
vated, the  bulk  of  the  people  must  apply  themselves  to  agri- 
culture; and  if  their  skill  and  industry  increase,  there  must 
arise  a  great  superfluity  from  their  labour  beyond  what 
suffices  to  maintain  them.    Tbey  have  no  temptation,  there- 
fore, to  increase  their  skill  and  industry,  since  they  canuot 
exchange  that  superfluity  for  any  commodities  which  may 
serve  either  to  their  pleasure  or  vanity.   An  habit  of  iudo- 
leuce  naturally  prevails.    The  greater  part  of  the  land  lies 
uncultivated.    What  is  cultivated  yields  not  its  utmost  for 
want  of  skill  and  assiduity  in  the  farmers.   Were  our  narrow 
and  malignant  politics  to  meet  with  success,  we  should  re- 
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flue*  all  our  neighbouring  nations  to  the  same  state  of  sloth 
and  ignorance  that  prevails  in  Morocco  and  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary.  But  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  They  could 
SSnd  us  no  commodities ;  they  could  take  none  from  us ;  our 
domestic  commerce  itself  would  languish  for  want  of  emula- 
tion, example,  and  instruction ;  and  we,  ourselves,  should 
801)11  fell  into  the  same  abject  condition  to  whicli  we  had  re- 
cced them.  I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  acknowledge,  that 
ilot  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a,  British  subject,  I  pray  for  the 
flourishing  commerce  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even 
France  itself.  I  am,  at  least,  certain  that  Great  Britain,  and 
ail  those  nations  would  flourish  more,  did  their  Sovereigns 
ami  Ministers  adopt  such  enlarged  and  benevolent  sen- 
timents towards  eiich  other"  (hear,  hear,  hear).  A 
great  change  like  that  proposed  would  naturally  create  great 
apprehension:  and  in  the  remarks  he  (Mr.  Gore)  had 
to  make,  he  would  carefully  guard  against  saying  one  word 
that  could  convey  anything  but  his  respect  for  those  gentle- 
men wtth  whom — it  was  his  misfortune — he  differed.  Simi- 
lar changes  in  the  history  of  every  country  had  been  attend- 
with  similar  expressions  of  doubt,  dismay,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. A  remarkable  instance  of  that  kind  occurred  at  the 
time  when  Spain,  in  1705,  having  at  last  been  convinced  of 
the  ill  effects  of  her  past  policy,  proposed  a  total  alteration  in 
the  fiscal  laws  relating  to  the  intercourse  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies.  All  cried  out  against  it,  and  loudly 
predicted  ruin  and  disaster.  In  a  short  time  the  new  sys 
tem  was  found  to  work  advantageously,  and  in  the  eud  the 
merchants  of  Cadiz,  who  had  been  the  most  strenuous  in 
their  opposition,  were  the  most  prominent  in  their  mutual 
•congratulations  on  the  new  state  of  affairs.  A  train  of  events, 
identical  in  their  character,  marked  the  introduction  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  of  turnpike 
w-ads;  the  possessors  of  property  round  London  declared  they 
would  be  ruined;  but  when  their  entreaties  were  neglected 
and  the  roads!were  made,  the  benefits  of  the  alteration  were 
experienced,  and  since  had  been  fully  acknowledged  (hear, 
hear).  It  was,  none  would  deny,  a  most  important  point  to  be 
mentioned  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  new  bill  would  affect 
the  poor  (hear),  and  as  to  the  proportion  likely  to  exist  be- 
tween prices  and  wages.  In  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  in- 
quiry the  honourable  gentleman  read  the  following  docu- 
ments:—"  Harvest  of  1790  very  deficient,  price  of  wheat 
six  guineas  per  quarter.  Season  of  1799  favourable, 
price  fell  to  Otis,  at  end  of  year.  In  1797  quality  was  bad 
£pi»ntity  deficient.  Harvest  of  1798  only  moderately  abun- 
u&nt,  consequently  no  store  of  grain  to  bring  in  in  aid  of  de- 
6ccint  harvest  of  1797 ;  immediately  after  which  the  price  rose 
to  92s-  7d.  per  quarter.  In  1800  the  quality  was  injured  by 
excessive  rains,  and  the  quantity  was  so  short  that  the  ave- 
rage price  of  wheat,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  had  advanced 
to  139s.  per  quarter.  Before  the  harvest  of  1801  was  secured, 
the  price  of  wheat  in  the  London  market  reached  180s.  per 
quarter,  and  the  quartern  loaf  was,  for  four  weeks,  as  high  as 
Is.  lO^d."  Itwas  curious  (continued Mr. Gore)  toobservehow 
intimate  a  relation  existed  between  the  juices  of  food  and 
the  number  of  marriages  (cries  of  hear,  hear).  "  The 
falling  off  in  the  numbers,  observable  in  1794,  1800, 
and  1801,  was  in  each  year  very  marked  in  its  character. 
Tho  harvest  of  1801  was  moderately  abundant,  and  as,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  home  produce,  the  importation  of  wheat,  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  bounty,  had  been  very  large,  the  price  fell, 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  to  less  than  half  what  it  had 
been  before  the  harvest.  In  1802  the  crops,  although  not 
very  abundant,  yielded  enough,  with  a  small  importation,  for 
our  wants,  and  prices  became  still  more  moderate.  The  num- 
ber of  marriages  in  these  two  years,  according  to  the  regis- 
ters, was  90,396  in  1803,  and  94,379  in  1804.  In  March, 
1804,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  as  low  as  49s.  Od.  per 
quarter;  but  the  harvest  in  that  year  was  far  from  being  good, 
and  towards  Christmas  the  price  was  double  what  it  had  been 
nine  months  before ;  the  price  continued  high  until  the  re- 
sult of  the  harvest  of  180.3  could  be  known.  This  proving 
more  favourable,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign 
grain  having  been  imported,  prices  again  receded,  but  not 
extensively.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1804  and  1805 
again  showed  the  restraining  effect  in  this  respect  of  high 
prices,  having  been  85,738  and  79,586  respectively."  All 
these  facts  and  statistics  went  to  show  that  the  country 
flourished  in  the  greatest  degree  when  there  was  the  greatest 
abundance,  combined  with  cheapness,  of  food.  He  had  sup- 
ported the  Corn  Law  as  it  then  existed,  because  he  had  looked 
upon  it  as  the  law  best  suited  to  the  circumstauces  ;  but  he 
had  since  seen  reason  to  doubt,  and  even  deny  that  it  had 
been  productive  of  the  good  which,  in  adopting  it,  was  con- 
templated ;  and  he  could  not  see  how  such  a  good  could  be 
better  secured  than  by  the  measure  for  which  he  now  in- 
tended to  give  his  vote  (hear,  hear).  It  had  been  said  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  member  for  South 
Wilts  (Mr.  Sidney  Herbert),  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Shrewsbury  (Mr.  D'Israeli),  that  he  was  responsible  for  the 
state  of  the  labouring  population  in  that  county.  He  (Mr. 
Gore)  was  bound  to  say  that  he  did  not  believe  the  agricul- 
tural interest  or  the  agricultural  labourers  had  a  better 
friend  then  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary-at-War; 
and  he  spoke  from  a  knowledge  of  the  past  as  to'  the  kind 
feeling  shown  by  him  to  all  on  his  property  (loud  cries  of 
Hear,  hear).  With  regard  to  the  assertion  that  the  Corn 
Law  had  worked  well,  it  was  for  the  advocates  of  the  law  to 
reconcile  this  assertion  with  the  fact,  that  under  its  opera- 
tion the  fanner  had  to  sustain  a  progressive  fall  in  the  price 
throughout  not  less  than  five  successive  years,  from  75s.  till 
it  got  down  to  36s.  On  the  occurrence  of  the  first  season 
following,  of  marked  deficiency,  the  public  obtained  no  relief 
till  the  aggregate  averages  of  the  six  weeks  had  attained  in 
September  73s.  2d.,  when  suddenly,in  a  single  week,  1,513,1 13 
uarters  of  wheat  and  wheat-meal  were  liberated,  at  the  low 
"tyof  Is-  per  quarter.  The  price  declined  in  four  weeks 
from  77s.  to  01s.  10U.,  so  that  whereas  the  previous  rise  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthier  farmers,  who  had  been  en- 
abled to  hold  their  stocks  ef  the  crop  of  1837  to  the  last, 
the  subsequent  fall  was  to  the  detriment  of  the  numerous 
class  of  small  farmers,  who,  having  by  that  time  got  in  their 
crops  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  land  south  of  the  Humber, 
were  threshing  out,  and,  as  usual,  bringing  the  earliest  sup- 
plies to  market.  Therefore,  he  thought  it  was  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  Com  Law  had  worked  to  the  advantage  of 
any  class  of  farmers  but  the  wealtliier  farmers.  What  had 
been  the  effect  of  the  Corn  Law  upou  other  interests  ?  There 
was  a  sudden  demaud  for  shipping;  freights  rose  ;  tho  ship- 
owners got  large  profits :  but  in  a  moment  prices  fell,  and 
down  fell  the  profits  of  the  shipowners.  The  effect  of  the 
tow,  and  of  a  sudden  demand  for  corn,  was  mischievous 
upon  capital,  as  well  as  upon  the  interests  of  shipowners. 
He  was  inclined  to  agree  with  a  remark  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  member  for  Bath,  that  there  would  not  be 
any  Hodden  influx  of  corn  into  this  country.  He  thought 
that  the  hopes  on  one  side  and  the  fears  on  the  other 


were  equally  exaggerated  (hear,  hear,  hear).  This  was  a 
question  which  affected  not  only  agriculture,  but  commerce 
and  national  industry.  He  had  the  authority  not  only  of 
Bishop  Watson,  Mr.Horner,  Lord  Wallace,  but  of  a  states- 
man, second  to  none  in  experience,  knowledge,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution  ;  he  alluded  to  Lord  Grenville,  who 
in  the  debate  upon  the  East  India  Charter,  in  1813,  said — 
"  Those  who  understand,  as  your  lordships  do,  the  real  na- 
ture of  commerce,  and  the  true  principles  of  its  wise  admi- 
nistration, well  know  that  all  its  interests  are  interwoven ; 
all  its  branches  inseparably  connected.  It  is  the  union,  not 
of  commerce  with  Government,  hut  of  commerce  with  com- 
merce, that  a  provident  legislation  will  respect.  Numerous 
are  the  commercial  enterprises  which  would  be  of  small  be- 
nefit if  limited  to  the  direct  intercourse  of  one  country  with 
another,  but  which,  by  intermediate  or  subsequent  transac- 
tions, in  other  markets  and  in  distant  regions,  became  highly 
advantageous  both  to  private  and  national  interests.  For 
the  encouragement  of  such  hopes  no  moment  was  ever  yet 
more  favourable.  The  hairier  of  prejudices  shaken,  the  spirit 
of  monopoly  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  juster  principles  of  com- 
mercial legislation,  and  the  change  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country  is  seconded  by  the  great  revolutions  of  the  world." 
These|were  the  opinions  of  Lord  Grenville,  than  whom  no 
man  was  more  sincerely  attached  to  the  constitution  of  this 
land  ;  so  that,  if  this  question  is  to  be  decided  by  authority — 
though  he  gave  no  weight  to  authorities,  as  the  question  must 
he  determined  by  experience ;  hut  if  authority  were  required, 
there  could  be  none  of  greater  weight.  For  the  reason  he 
had  stated  he  should  give  his  decided  and  cordial  support  to 
the  measure  of  her  Majesty's  Government.  He  believed 
that  the  measure  was  framed  upon  sound  principles ;  he 
thought  it  calculated  to  promote  all  the  great  interests  of 
this  gr^at  empire.  It  did  not  swell  any  one  interest  into  un- 
natural proportions,  but  it  preserved  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole.  He  thought  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  rested 
not  upon  the  enactments  of  the  statute-hook,  but  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  the  people,  inspired  by  free  institutions 
and  guarded  by  equal  laws.  Looking  to  these  considerations, 
he  had  no  fear  of  competition  with  other  countries ;  and, 
under  the  present  measure,  he  believed  that  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  country  would  receive  benefit ;  and  looking 
beyond  the  interests  of  this  island,  and  to  the  distant  shores 
to  which  our  commerce  extends,  he  thought  that  this  mea- 
sure, to  which  he  gave  his  cordial  support,  'would  benefit 
the  whole  human  race  (hear,  hear,  hear).  He  would 
not  support  the  measure  if  he  thought  it  had  been  yielded  to 
agitation  or  anything  like  fear.  Such  a  motive  he  consi- 
dered to  be  unworthy  of  him  and  of  the  house.  Whilst  dis- 
senting from  other  members  upon  this  question,  he  honoured 
and  admired  their  firmness ;  and  if  they  thought  it  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  that  the  Corn  Laws  should  be  main- 
tained, they  were  bound  to  support  it;  and  whilst  he  differed 
from  them,  he  honoured  and  admired  their  conduct.  He 
rested  the  question  upon  higher  ground — upon  its  intrinsic 
merits ;  for  if  it  could  not  bear  investigation,  let  it  he  re- 
jected. He  hoped  that  the  house,  in  conformity  with  the 
prayer  with  which  it  auspicated  their  proceedings,  would 
come  to  a  conclusion  upon  this  question  divested  of  all 
party  feeling  and  private  affection,  and  would  decide  accord- 
ing to  what  they  thought  would  best  promote  the  welfare, 
the  greatness,  the  glory,  and  the  prosperity  of  this  great 
empire,  and  the  happiness  of  the  millions  subject  to  our 
sway  (hear.  hear). 

Mr.  FITZGERALD  was  prepared  to  support  the  measure 
proposed  by  her  Majesty's  Government.  Wishing  to  secure 
the  weal  of  his  unfortunate  country,  and  to  avert  the  awful 
g  nsequences  that  might  arise  from  the  deficiency  of  food 
in  Ireland,  he  felt  bound  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
urging  on  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  the 
expediency  of  carrying  into  speedy  execution  whatever  mea- 
sures they  might  deem  necessary  for  its  safety.  The  dauger 
of  famine  and  pestilence  in  that  country  was  imminent,  but 
he  hoped  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  prevent  the  horrors  that 
might  desolate  that  important  portion  of  the  empire.  He 
had  heard  with  no  small  gratification  the  speech  of  the 
right  boa.  baronet  at  the  head  of  the  government,  delivered 
the  other  evening ;  and  he  must  also  express  his  gratifica- 
tion at  the  conduct  announced  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  in  taking  measures  to  encourage 
employment  in  Ireland,  and  give  to  the  poor  the  means  of 
buying  food,  of  which  they  stood  in  so  much  need.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  declare  his  conviction  that  measures  of 
a  far  more  comprehensive  nature  were  required  to  remedy 
the  evils  afflicting  the  social  state  of  Ireland.  With  respect 
to  the  great  question  before  them,  his  ideas  until  he  entered 
the  house  had  been  always  on  the  side  of  perfect  Free  Trade, 
but  now  he  was  inclined  to  say  that  the  measures  brought 
forward  by  her  Majesty's  Government  were  the  best  that 
could  he  thought  of  at  the  present  moment.  It  was  but  just 
that  the  agriculturists  should  have  time  to  make  those 
changes  in  the  modes  of  cultivation  which  might  become  ne- 
cessary ;  for  this  purpose  three  years  would  be  required ;  and  if 
sudden  changes  were  made,  it  might  be  feared  that  they 
would  produce  injury  rather  than  benefit.  But  he  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  and  hope  to  the  results  of  a  system 
of  perfect  Free  Trade,  when  established  at  the  proper  time. 
He  must  say  that  on  the  first  announcement  of  the  mea- 
sures of  Government,  no  small  alarm  had  been  created  in 
Ireland;  but  having  felt  it  his  duty,  as  representing  a  large 
agricultural  constituency,  to  consult  the  opinions  and  wishes 
of  those  whom  he  represented,  he  had  found  that  on  further 
deliberation  the  disposition  to  alarm  was  considerably  dimi- 
nished. He  was  enabled  to  state  that,  though  apprehensions 
were  entertained  in  different  quarters  that  some  temporary 
loss  might  ensue,  there  was  a  general  inclination  to  support 
her  Majesty's  Government  on  a  view  of  the  whole  case,  bear- 
ing iu  mind  that  not  the  Corn  Laws  only  must  be  altered, 
but  a  very  extensive  change  must  take  place  in  the  whole 
commercial  policy  of  the  British  empire,  from  winch  a  large 
increase  of  our  commerce  might  reasonably  be  anticipated 
(hear,  hear).  Considering  the  great  alterations  which  had 
been  effected  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  results  that 
had  followed  them,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that  the 
principles  on  which  those  measures  had  proceeded  must  be 
carried  further.  In  his  opinion,  the  right  hon.  baronet  de- 
served well  of  his  country  for  the  moral  courage  he  had  shown 
on  this  question,  aud  had  sufficiently  proved  that  as  minister 
of  the  empire  lie  would  have  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community,  rather  than  to  the  interests  of  any  parti- 
cular class. 

Mr.  LOCKHART  expressed  the  deep  regret  whioh  he 
felt  at  being  compelled  to  vote  against  Sir  R.  Peel  on  this 
measure  ;  hut  he  had  no  choice,  as  he  was  convinced  that  it 
would  sweep  away  all  the  small  farmers  of  the  country,  and 
would  throw  out  of  cultivation  all  the  inferior  laud  in  the 
country. 

Sir  G.  CLERK  was  very  unwilling  to  intrude  himself 


on  the  attention  of  the  house,  but  from  the  situation  he 
had  the  honour  to  hold,  he  did  not  like  to  allow  the  dis- 
cussion to  close  without  offering  some  observations.  The 
honourable  member  for  Shrewsbury  had  said  that  the 
object  of  the  measure  proposed  by  ministers  was  two- 
fold— to  provide  for  emergency,  and  to  construct  a 
system.  As  to  the  existence  of  an  emergency,  he  be- 
lieved there  was  not  a  single  member  of  that  house  who 
doubted  it ;  nor  did  he  think  there  was  the  least  incli- 
nation to  oppose  the  Government  in  carrying  any  mea- 
sure for  its  relief.  He  denied  altogether  that  there  was 
anything  like  the  construction  of  a  new  system  of  com- 
mercial policy  in  the  measures  now  submitted  to  the 
house  ;  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  carrying  out 
of  those  principles  on  which  the  measures  of  1842  were 
founded,  as  well  as  the  measures  proposed  in  1824  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  and  supported  by  the  right  honourable 
baronet  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  political  career.  At 
that  time  they  had  been  told,  as  he  supposed  they  would 
be  told  on  the  present  occasion,  that  Government  and 
Parliament  had  run  wild  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade. 
Some  honourable  members  might  suppose  that  Govern- 
ment was  now  proceeding  more  rapidly  than  they  could 
approve  of ;  but,  reflecting  on  the  course  of  policy  fol- 
lowed by  the  various  administrations  of  this  country  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the 
measures  now  proposed  constituted  anything  like  an  ovel 
system  of  commercial  policy.  With  respect  to  the  emer- 
gency spoken  of,  he  wished  it  could  be  considered  as 
one  merely  of  a  temporary  nature  ;  but  hon.  members 
looked  too  exclusively  to  the  misery  that  might  be  ex- 
perienced in  Ireland  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer. We  must  look  forward  some  distance,  and  ask 
ourselves  how  (the  potato  crop  having  failed)  a  substi- 
tute for  tliis  food  was  to  be  found  in  the  years  1847  and 
1848.  We  mast  bear  in  mind  that  not  only  was  the  crop 
of  the  present  season  destroyed,  but  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potatoes 
for  the  seed  required  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  (oh). 
Some  hon.  members  seemed  to  doubt  that  ;  but  perhaps 
they  had  not  been  in  the  house  the  other  evening  when 
a  question  was  pnt  to  his  right  hon.  friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  by  the  lion,  member  for  Cocker- 
mouth  (Mr.  Aglionby).  Now  he  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  had 
made  inquiries  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  he  had 
received  information  that  last  spring  the  germs  of  the 
disease  had  been  perceived  ;  it  had  been  admitted  that 
sufficient  care  had  not  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
seed,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  in  some  degree  the 
infection  had  been  communicated  to  the  plants  last 
year.  Looking  to  the  facts  which  had  been  ascertained, 
and  to  the  report  communicated  to  his  right  hon.  friend 
by  Professor  Lindley,  there  was  great  reason  to  fear  that 
the  disease  would  not  be  confined  to  the  present  season, 
but  that  it  might  prevail  next  year  to  a  great  extent 
(hear,  hear).  But  was  it  only  for  Ireland  that  an 
additional  supply  of  food  was  to  be  provided  ?  The 
potato  formed  an  important  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
people  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  disease 
prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (hear,  hear).  He  knew  the  difficulty  of  getting 
persons  to  agree  as  to  the  extent  of  this  disease,  but 
there  was  one  test  to  which  it  might  be  brought  which 
would  afford  evidence  of  that  extent.  The  potato 
formed  a  great  portion  of  the  food  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  London,  and  it  became  important  to  ascer- 
tain what  had  been  and  what  now  was  the  amount 
of  the  supply.  He  found  that  between  the  1st  of 
October,  1844,  and  the  14th  of  February,  1845, 
the  supply  of  potatoes  amounted,  during  the  four 
months  and  a  half,  to  770,000  sacks.  The  supply  from 
the  1st  October  last  year  to  the  14th  February  in  the 
present  year  was  only  540,000  sacks,  showing  a  falling 
off  of  nearly  one-third  in  the  supply  of  the  metropolis 
alone  (hear,  hear ).  He  believed  that  that  might  be 
taken  as  a  fair  index  of  the  amount  of  deficiency  in  ge- 
neral, and  if  he  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  sup- 
ply of  potatoes  to  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  other 
of  our  great  manufacturing  towns  during  the  same 
period,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  deficiency  would  be 
found  as  great.  Now  what  had  been  the  effect  of  that 
deficiency  of  supply  in  London  upon  the  price  of  the 
article  ?  He  found  that  in  January,  1845,  the  price  of 
potatoes  in  Covent  Garden  market  had  been  from  50s. 
to  80s.  per  ton,  and  that  in  the  January  of  the  present 
year  the  price  ranged  from  80s.  to  160s.  per  ton  (hear, 
hear),  showing  that  the  lowest  price  now  was  equal  to 
the  highest  in  a  former  year,  and  the  highest  just  dou- 
ble (hear,  hear).  Some  prices  might  be  found  lower 
than  these,  but  there  were  still  cargoes  of  diseased  pota- 
toes brought  in,  which  of  course  sold  at  an  inferior  rale; 
and  indeed  it  often  depended  upon  the  state  of  the  wind, 
so  that  a  quick  passage  could  be  had  from  the  Humber, 
whether  the  potatoes  arrived  in  the  market  in  sound 
condition  or  not.  He  had  also  been  informed  that  the 
price  of  potatoes  having  placed  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  poorer  classes,  they  were  in  many  instances 
obliged  to  purchase  bread  ;  and  that  in  districts  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  those  bakers  who  used 
to  bake  ten  sacks  of  flour,  now  consumed  eleven,  being 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  consumption  of  flour. 
Looking,  then,  to  the  fact  that  tho  food  of  four  millions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  was  likely  to  be  cut  off  for 
six  months — that  the  supply  in  hand  would  not  hold  out 
until  May,  it  was  the  duty  of  Government  to  take  rare 
that  no  impediment  was  thrown  iu  the  way  of  a.  supply 
of  food  (hear,  hear).  Ho  must  now  advert  to  another 
remarkable  feature.  It  was  well  known  that  although 
the  harvest  of  last  year  had  not  been  deficient  in  bulk 
upon  an  average,  it  had  been  deficient  in  weight,  and  an 
additional  quantity  of  wheat  was  now  required  to  pro- 
duce a  given  quantity  of  flour  (hear).  Now  at  the  same 
time  that  tho  potato  disease  had  not  been  confined  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  had  extended  itself  to 
the  whole  of  the  Continent,  it  was  also  known  the  har- 
vest in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe  had  failed 
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to  a  great  extent  likewise.  Holland  and  Belgium  had 
then  at  once  removed  all  impediments  to  the  admission 
of  food  in  their  ports  (hear,  hear).  At  that  time,  when 
corn  was  so  admitted  into  the  ports  of  those  countries 
free,  it  had  been  found  that  though  the  price  of  corn  in 
the  London  markets  was  exceedingly  high — though  the 
best  wheat  was  remaining  stationary,  or  rather  rising — 
the  averages  were  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 
That  was  in  the  month  of  November.  The  attention  of 
the  Government  had  been  most  anxiously  directed  to 
this  difficult)-.  From  week  to  week  the  accounts  of  the 
quantity  of  corn  coming  in  were  compared  with  the  ac- 
counts of  the  quantities  which  week  to  week  were  re-ex- 
ported. The  amount  so  re-exported  continued  trifling; 
but  had  it  increased,  it  would  have  been  the  bounden 
duty  of  Government  to  open  the  ports,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  corn  from  being  taken  away  from  this  coun- 
try to  those  which  had  removed  the  impediments  upon  its 
importation  (hear,  hear).  Under  such  circumstances  he 
thought  he  might  assume  that  there  would  have  been 
but  one  feeling  in  the  house,  that  the  government  would 
have  been  justified  in  taking  upon  themselves  the 
beavy  and  delicate  responsibility  of  opening  the  ports 
and  admitting  corn  (cheers).  Then  that  took  away 
from  him  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  the  main  and  chief  article  upon 
winch  he  had  ever  been  prepared  to  defend  the  sliding 
scale,  because  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  that 
scale  had  been  tjjat  it  contained  within  itself  a  self- 
adjusting  principle,  that  the  duty  should  fall  with  a  rise 
in  price,  until  it  vanished  altogether.  If  hon.  gentlemen 
would  refer  to  the  arguments  used  in  favour  of  the 
sliding  scale  in  1837,  and  having  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  autumn  of  1826,  they  would  find  we  were 
now  somewhat  in  a  similar  position  in  the  autumn  of 
1845.  The  government  of  that  day  had  been  obliged 
to  open  the  ports  and  suspend  the  law.  They  had  come 
to  Parliament  and  had  asked  for  a  bill  of  indemnity, 
and  having  made  out  a  sufficient  case  the  Parliament 
had  passed  their  bill.  Lord  Liverpool  had  then  re- 
marked that  tliis  power  of  opening  the  ports  was  of  so 
delicate  a  nature,  that  it  required  to  be  exercised  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  care  ;  that  it  might  occasion 
loss  and  ruin  to  many  unoffending  and  innocent  persons ; 
that  it  was  a  power  which  ought  not  to  remain  with  the 
government ;  and  that  some  alteration  should  be  made  to 
render  it  unncessary.  Mr.  Canning  had  also  shown  most 
forcibly  that  the  objection  was  not  only  applicable  to  the 
law  of  1 8 1 5,  but  to  a  fixed  duty,  however  small.  That  had 
been  tbe  great  argument  in  favour  of  a  sliding 
scale,  for  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  it  was  liable 
to  many  palpable  objections.  Now  here  was  a  case  in 
1845,  when  the  sliding  scale  had  failed  in  this  respect  of 
adjusting  the  duty  in  proportion  to  the  price  (heax). 
The  law  not  answering  its  purpose  in  this  respect,  it 
would  have  been  the  duty  of  Government,  had  they 
opened  the  ports,  to  do  as  Lord  Liverpool  had  done  in 
1827,  when  he  asked  for  indemnity,  namely,  be  prepared 
to  show  how  the  existing  law  might  be  modified  and 
altered,  so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil.  An 
honourable  member  had  said  that  all  that  was  required 
was  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  taking  the  averages  ; 
but  upon  this  point  he  (Sir  George  Clerk)  would  rather 
take  the  opinion  of  a  representative  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  the  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire,  who  had 
said  that  there  was  no  middle  course,  and  that  he  would 
rather  have  that  proposed  by  the  Government,  if  the 
Corn  Laws  were  to  be  touched  fno,  no).  The  honour- 
able member  for  Somersetshire  was  not  now  in  his 
place,  and  it  was  possible  he  (Sir  George  Clerk)  might 
be  mistaken,  but  he  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  the 
hon.  member  saying  that  there  was  no  middle  course. 
The  hon.  member  had  followed  shortly  after  the  hon. 
member  for  Huntingdon,  who  thought  there  was  a  mid- 
dle course  open,  but  received  so  little  encouragement 
from  gentlemen  who  had  cheered  other  parts  of  his 
speech,  that  he  had  not  been  induced  to  state  to  the  house 
what  that  middle  term  was.  But  the  hon.  member  for  So- 
merset had  stated  his  opinion  that  there  was  no  middle 
course,  but  that  it  the  existingCorn  Law  was  to  be  disturbed, 
it  was  better  that  the  measure  of  the  Government  should 
be  adopted.  Very  few  of  the  agricultural  members  had 
entered  into  details  to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  injury  they  apprehended  ;  but  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Somersetshire  had  been  an  exception,  for  he  had 
quoted  some  statistics,  and  had  expressed  his  alarm  at 
the  quantity  of  corn  likely  to  be  brought  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  he  particularised  Russia  ;  but  it 
would  be  seen  that  in  reality  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
crops  in  the  southern  provinces  of  that  empire  consisted 
of  wheat,  but  were  principally  rye,  hemp,  and  tobacco. 
During  10  years  of  deficient  supply  of  corn  at  home  we 
had  been  obliged  to  ransack  the  whole  word,  and  even 
then  wheat  could  only  be  had  at  a  great  price.  If  hon. 
members  would  look  at  the  accounts  on  the  table  they 
would  sec  that  120,000  quarters  only  was  the  average 
importation  from  the  eastern  provinces  of  Russia,  and 
even  in  1840,  317,000  quarters  were  all  that  could  be 
had  from  that  country.  The  Government  availed  them- 
selves of  the  best  information  on  this  subject  from  our 
consular  agents  abroad  ;  and  it  was  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  that  nearly  all  of  them  concurred  in  the  general 
result  (hear,  hear).  From  that  information  it  appeared 
that  the  utmost  quantity  of  wheat  to  be  expected  from 
Russia  was  670,000  qnartcrs,  which  was  supposing  that 
Great  Britain  obtained  the  whole  surplus  of  the  country; 
for  some  gentlemen  argued  as  if  Great  Britain  was  the 
only  country  wanting  wheat,  whereas  they  would  find 
that  in  reality  a  very  small  portion  of  the  surplus  of 
tli  -c  corn-growing  countries  came  into  England,  and 
that  if  we  went  into  the  market,  other  countries  would 
con  i  pete  with  us,  a  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that 
flu  price  would  be  raised  to  the  English  level  by  such 
Competition,  instead  of  the  English  price  being  reduced 
to  the  Continental  level.  With  respect  to  America,  there 
was  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  we  were 
likely  to  receive  very  large  supplies  of  corn  from  that 


country.  By  a  reference  to  the  papers,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  United  States  exported  in  1790  and  1796,  when 
the  population  was  four  millions,  a  larger  quantity  of 
corn  than  she  had  ever  done  since,  except  in  1840,  when 
the  preceding  harvest  of  1839  had  been  remarkably 
abundant.  But  of  the  corn  exported  by  America  in  that 
year  a  very  small  part  found  its  way  into  the  English 
markets.  The  population  of  America  in  1840  was  cal- 
culated at  upwards  of  17,000,000  ;  the  crop  of  wheat  in 
that  year  was  estimated  at  ten  million  quarters.  Of 
those  ten  millions  America  exported  2 1 5,000  quarters  in 
the  shape  of  wheat,  and  1,897,000  barrels  of  flour, 
which,  subtracted  from  the  total  quantity,  left  only  about 
four  bushels  per  head  for  the  consumption  of  their  own 
population.  Now,  of  that  quantity  exported  from 
America  only  620,000  barrels  of  flour  came  into  Eng- 
land in  1840,  tbe  year  in  which  there  was  the  greatest 
importation.  In  the  next  year,  1841,  America  only  ex- 
ported 108,000  quarters  of  wheat  and  1,500,000  barrels 
of  flour  ;  and  in  1842  her  exports  were  140,000  quar- 
ters of  wheat  and  1,100,000  barrels  of  flour.  The  po- 
pulation of  America  was  now  about  20,000,000,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  she  could  export  little  move  than 
half  the  wheat  she  had  sent  out  in  the  year  1840, 
still  leaving  a  supply  for  her  own  people  not  greater 
than  four  bushels  per  head.  With  regard  to  the 
Western  States  of  America,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
was,  they  scarcely  produced  a  sufficient  supply  of  corn 
for  their  own  population,  and  this  being  true — and 
that  it  was  true  was  notorious  to  all  who  knew  anything 
of  the  matter — it  was  clear  that  there  could  be  nothing 
more  absurd  or  untenable  than  the  apprehension  that 
from  that  quarter  of  the  world,  at  all  events,  a  supply  of 
grain  was  to  come  in  such  exorbitant  profusion  as  to 
glut  the  home-market  (hear,  hear).  Indeed,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  apprehension  would  be  found  to  be  to- 
tally without  foundation  as  regarded  the  United  States 
generally,  for  circumstanced  as  those  States  were  at  pre- 
sent, and  as  they  were  likely  to  continue,  with  respect 
to  their  commercial  relations,  and  the  vast  calls  which 
their  own  population  made  upon  their  home  market,  it 
was  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  they  would  ever 
be  in  a  position  to  export  corn  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
injure  the  growers  of  any  other  country  whatsoever  (hear, 
hear).  The  United  States  already  supplied  Brazil  and 
the  West  India  islands  with  flour  ;  and  as  the  demand 
for  the  article  had  enormously  increased,  and  was  still 
increasing  in  the  latter  countries  since  the  emancipation 
of  the  slave  population — which,  by  the  way,  was  a  most 
gratifying  fact  (hear,  hear) — the  possibility  of  our  re- 
ceiving any  very  considerable  supply  of  corn  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  rendered  more  and  more 
unlikely  (hear,  hear).  In  fact,  he  regarded  it  as  a  con- 
tingency so  extremely  improbable,  that  it  might  fairly  be 
considered  as  almost  entirely  out  of  the  question  (hear, 
hear).  Nay,  he  viewed  the  matter  in  another  aspect  alto- 
gether— in  an  aspect  which  he  must  say  he  considered 
as  a  much  more  alarming  one  than  that  in  which  it  was 
viewed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire;  for  be 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  actual  state  of  things  be- 
ing such  as  he  had  described  it  to  be,  hon.  gentlemen,  in- 
stead of  indulging  in  an  apprehension  that  our  home 
market  would  be  inundated  with  foreign  corn,  ought  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  this  question, 
whether,  if  our  population  were  to  continue  to  progress  at 
the  ratio  in  which  it  had  of  late  years  been  advancing,  we 
should  be  enabled,  even  though  the  resources  of  Russia 
and  some  other  countries  were  to  be  developed  to  the  very 
utmost,  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  corn  for  our  own 
people  (hear)  ?  Within  the  last  five  years  there  had  been 
imported  into  this  country  nearly  10  millions  of  corn, 
being  an  average  of  two  millions  per  annum,  and  surely 
there  was  no  one  who  would  be  so  venturesome 
as  to  allege  that  the  people  of  this  country  had  in  that 
period  been  over-fed  (hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh).  Let  the 
resources  of  Russia  be  developed  to  what  extent  they 
might,  even  though  it  were  to  that  extent  the  prospect 
of  which  caused  so  much  pain  and  alarm  to  the  honour- 
able member  for  Somersetshire,  and  let  it  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  during  the  10  years  preceding  1856,  the 
importation  of  foreign  com  was  to  average  3,000,000 
quarters  per  annum,  instead  of  2,000,000  as  heretofore — 
it  would  still  be  found  that  a  larger  supply  bad  not  been 
brought  in  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  tbe  support 
of  the  people  ;  and  furthermore,  it  would  be  found  (he 
ventured  confidently  to  predict  it)  that  notwithstanding 
all  this  vast  importation,  not  one  single  acre  of  land 
would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary, agriculture  would  receive  a  fresh  impetus,  for  that 
the  demand  upon  the  home  market  would  still  lie  very 
much  greater  than  the  supply.  This  was  his  deliberate 
predication,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  question  but 
that  the  result  would  show  that  he  was  a  true  prophet. 
He  could  not  understand  how  honourable  members  could 
hold  a  different  opinion,  if  they  would  take  the  trouble 
of  studying  this  question  with  attention.  The  experience 
of  the  last  30  years  proved  that  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion advanced  more  rapidly  than  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion, and  that  this  was  true  was  attested  by  the  fact 
that  for  a  long  series  of  years  we  had  every  year 
been  compelled  to  increase  our  importations  of  foreign 
corn  in  proportion  as  we  approached  more  closely  to  the 
present  time  ;  and  bearing  in  mind  this  fact,  the  truth 
of  which  was  not  to  be  contested,  he  could  not  help 
thinking — no  matter  how  vigorously,  no  matter  how 
scientifically,  the  arts  of  agriculture  might  be  applied  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  soil — for  the  next  ten  years  we 
would  be  compelled  to  import  3,000,000  of  quarters  of 
corn  annually  instead  of  two  (hear,  hear).  It  was  a 
favourite  argument  with  honourable  gentlemen  who  were 
averse  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  that  the  sliding 
scale  had  this  merit  at  least,  that  it  prevented,  or  at  all 
events  materially  checked,  the  fluctuation  of  the  mar- 
ket ;  but  he  denied  that  there  were  the  slightest  grounds 
for  attributing  any  such  virtue  to  the  system  (hear).  The 
fact  was,  it  had  never  had  any  such  merit  (hear).  The 


fluctuation  of  the  market  had  been  considerably  greater" 
under  the  sliding  scale  than  it  was  in  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  years  178C  and  1792— the  period 
when  the  corn  trade  was  not  trammelled  by  any  restric- 
tions whatsoever  (hear,  hear).  This,  he  considered,  a 
very  valuable  fact,  and  one  highly  interesting  for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion.  The  honourable;  member, 
for  Sunderland,  when  expatiating  on  the  probability  of 
our  being  subjected  to  an  inundation  of  foreign  corn* 
had  spoken  of  the  facilities  for  speculating  in  that  ar- 
ticle, and  had  alluded  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
himself  in  the  year  1837  imported  into  this  country  a 
quantity  of  foreign  corn  at  so  small  a  cost  as  25s.  per 
quarter.  lie  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  had  no  doubt  that  the  met 
was  just  as  the  hon.  member  had  stated  it,  but  it  was  ca- 
pable of  a  very  easy  and  natural  explanation.  Look  at 
the  state  of  the  com  trade  at  home  and  abroad  in  the 
year  '37  (hear,  hear).  During  the  years  '34,  '35,  and 
'36  we  had  a  succession  of  good  harvests,  and  conse- 
quently imported  little  or  nothing.  In  the  month  of  Au- 
gust '37,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  crop  on  the  Continent 
was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  crop  in  England  wafs  like- 
wise very  abundant,  for  the  summer  had  c  very  wh  ere  >>een 
warm  and  genial.  The  consequence  was  that  all  fl*n 
markets  here  and  on  the  Continent  were  well  stocked. 
He  held  in  his  hand  an  authentic  document,  prepared 
at  the  period  to  which  he  alluded  (August,  1837),  and 
by  a  reference  to  it  he  found  that  at  that  time  the  Ham- 
burgh market  was  so  low  that  corn  had  fallen  to  a  price 
varying  from  22s.  4d.  to  29s.  4d.  Now  he  could  very 
well  conceive  that  the  honourable  member,  if  inclined  to 
speculate  at  all,  might  have  done  so  in  this  manner.  He 
might  have  purchased  a  small  parcel  of  corn,  of  a  very 
inferior  description  indeed,  at  22s.  4d.  or  thereabouts, 
and  after  paying  2s.  6d.  for  freight,  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  he  might  have  had  the  article  for  the 
cost  he  specified  ;  but  would  the  honourable  member  tell 
the  house  that  this  was  a  thing  that  could  be  done  every, 
or  indeed  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  any  year  (heai, 
hear)  ?  Mark  what  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  corn 
market  the  very  next  year.  The  crop  on  the  Continent, 
in  1838,  was  an  average  one,  but  it  was  the  reverse  of 
abundant  in  England,  the  summer  having  been  cold 
and  moist.  The  fact  that  the  English  people  hud  not 
been  blessed  with  a  very  rich  harvest  soon  became 
widely  circulated,  and  the  consequence  was  that  in 
the  month  of  August,  1838,  wheat  rose  at  Hamburg 
from  22s.  4d.  to  63s.  9d.,  and  freight  from  2s.  6d.  to 
6s.  9d.  (hear,  hear).  The  honourable  member  for  Sun- 
derland had  not  given  the  house  to  understand  that  in 
the  year  1838  he  imported  any  corn  at  25s.  per  quarter 
(hear).  He  would  have  found  it  rather  a  difficult  matter 
for  his  speculative  mind.  The  honourable  member  for 
Shrewsbury  had  argued  that  the  rule  of  commerce  was 
that  in  proportion  as  tbe  demand  for  an  article  increased 
the  price  fell,  but  he  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  contended  that  the 
history  of  commerce  proved  that  the  contrary  fact  was 
usually  realised,  and  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  he  would  beg  to  call  the  honourable  member's 
attention  to  this  fact — that  at  Canton  the  price  of  tea 
had,  at  no  very  remote  period,  been  higher  than  in  the 
year  1834,  notwithstanding  that  the  demand  was  consi- 
derably greater.  The  price  had  since  been  reduced  to 
the  consumer,  but  the  fact  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
increase  in  the  demand.  The  honourable  member  for 
Shrewsbury  had  referred  to  tbe  cotton  trade  as  also  af- 
fording an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Ins  doctrine,  that, 
according  as  the  demand  for  an  article  increased,  the 
price  fell ;  and  he  had  instanced  the  fact  that,  in  certain 
parts  of  the  United  States,  cotton  might  now  be  had  for 
three  cents  a  pound.  This  statement,  however,  should  be 
received  with  caution.  Ho  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  believed 
that  cotton  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  designed 
for  the  purposes  of  seed,  might  be  sold  for  that  sum. 
He  was  given  to  understand  that  in  New  Orleans 
cotton  of  that  description  might  be  had  for  three  cents 
per  pound ;  but  the  latest  commercial  advices  that  wc 
had  received  from  New  Orleans  showed  that  good  cotton, 
so  for  from  being  sold  there  for  that  sum,  fetched  so  high 
a  price  as  from  6^  to  9  cents  per  pound  (hear,  hear). 
This  was  the  actual  price  of  the  article  at  the  present 
time  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  very  possible  that  owing 
to  a  stagnation  of  trade,  or  some  other  of  those  unfortu- 
nate casualties  to  which  all  branches  of  commerce  were 
subject,  a  fall  in  the  price  in  the  article  might  have  taken 
place  in  1837,  but  that  fall  was  only  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  the  indisputable  fact  was  that  so  for  from 
our  manufacturers  being  able  to  purchase  cotton  at  three 
cents  per  pound,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  price  for  it 
ranging  from  6i  to  9  cents  per  pound.  And  there  was 
no  knowing  what  pnee  it  might  yet  attain  ;  for  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  merchants  at  New  Orleans 
were  narrowly  watching  the  policy  England  was  now 
about  to  adopt,  and  would  model  then-  own  policy  ac- 
cordingly (hear,  hear).  The  doctrines  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Shrewsbury,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
were  totally  untenable,  and  would  not  endure  one  mo- 
ment's investigation.  The  mind  of  the  honourable  mem- 
ber appeared  to  be  tortured  by  the  most  dreadful  appre- 
hension of  coming  evil;  but  the  event  would  prove  there 
was  no  ground  whatever  for  such  apprehensions.  Alarm 
would  always  be  excited  whenever  it  was  proposed  to 
make  any  change,  even  the  most  trivial,  in  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  this  country  (hear,  hear,  hear).  In  the 
year  1787,  when  Mr.  Pitt  first  brought  forward  his 
proposition  to  regulate  the  importation  of  com 
from  Ireland,  the  Scotch  agriculturists  were  in  an 
agony  of  alarm,  and  predicted  that  the  corn  trade  and 
the  agricultural  interests  generally  of  Scotland  would  be 
irretrievably  ruined  ;  but  he  was  proud  and  happy  to 
say  that,  notwithstanding  this  gloomy  prophecy,  in  no 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture been  prosecuted  with  more  signal  success  than  in 
Scotland,  nor  did  he  know  of  any  portion  of  the  empire 
in  which  there  had  been  a  greater  increase  of  rents  to 
landlords  since  1787.    He  ventured  to  predict  that  re- 
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suits  equally  happy  would  follow  from  the  adoption  of 
the  measures  now  in  contemplation  ;  but  lot  not  the 
house  be  surprised  at  finding  that  apprehension  and 
alarm  existed  in  certain  parts.  As  far  back  as  the  year 
1820  a  petition  was  presented  to  that  house  from  some 
of  the  most  eminent  merchants  in  London,  praying  for 
the  removal  of  those  protective  restrictions  which 
cramped  the  energies  of  trade  and  commerce.  The 
Government  of  Lord  Liverpool,  in  the  year  1824,  acted 
on  these  recommendations,  and  brought  in  various  mea- 
sures with  a  view  to  the  mitigation  of  the  prohibitory 
6ystem ;  but  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that,  with  respect  to 
every  one  of  these  mitigatory  measures,  the  same  alarm 
tvas  manifested*  and  the  same  gloomy  forebodings  were 
indulged  in.  At  that  time  the  amount  of  the  protective 
duty  oh  linen  was  not  very  great ;  but  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  reduce  it,  the  Irish  members  rose  with  the 
utmost  indignation,  and  declared  that  the  reduction  would 
be  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  Irish  manufactures. 
He  well  remembered  that  the  lion,  member  for  London- 
derry expressly  declared  that  if  the  contemplated  reduc- 
tion were  to  be  carried  into  effect,  the  linen  and  cambric 
trade,  of  Ireland  would  be  irretrievably  ruined.  Such 
v.'<as  the  prediction  of  the  member  for  Londonderry ; 
but  had  the  house  forgotten  the  statement  made  by 
the  ri£M  Hon.  baronet  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
*\i  the  course  of  his  masterly  speech  of  that  day  Week 
(hear,  hear),  by  which  he  showed,  on  the  authority  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  linen  manufacturers  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  that  their  prosperity 
dated  from  the  year  1826,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
removal  of  protection,  they  had  been  able  not  only  to 
compete  with  France,  but  to  send  their  fabrics  in  enor- 
mous quantities  to  the  remotest  countries  of  the  world, 
and  especially  to  the  United  States  (hear,  hear)  ?  So 
much  for  the  linen  trade  (hear).  His  (Sir  G.  Clerk's) 
right  hon.  friend  [(Sir  B.  Peel),  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  had  summed  all  up  in  this  way — "  We  reduced 
a  great  number  of  these  things  ;  we  made  further  de- 
ductions in  1842  ;  and  now  I  call  upon  any  member 
(hear,  heal',  from  the  Opposition) — I  call  upon  any 
person,  Who  is  connected  with  trade,  to  show  us  where 
it  had  suffered  injury  by  the  reduction"  (cheers  from  the 
Opposition).  That  challenge  then  remained  unan- 
swered (renewed  cheers).  At  last  the  hon.  member  for 
Birmingham  took  the  field,  and  he  referred  to  the 
article  of  spelter  or  zinc.  He  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  had  heard 
with  great  astonislnncnt  the  declaration  of  the  hon. 
member,  that  the  zinc  trade  had  suffered  from"  the 
change  that  had  taken  place,  but  he  confessed  he  could 
not  find  that  out  from  his  statement.  He  said  when  the 
pried  of  zinc  was  75/.  a  ton,  the  duty  was  45/.  a  ton. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  :  Oh,  no ;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Sir  GEOKGE  CLERK  would  take  it  at  50/.  a  ton  ; 
the  duty  was  as  high  as  50/.  a  ton,  and  the  price  of  the 
article  was  75/.  That  duty  was  gradually  reduced,  and 
last  year  they  took  off  the  duty.  He  appealed  to  the 
knowledge  of  every  member  of  the  house  whether  the 
manufacture  of  zinc  was  not  one  of  the  most  recent  ori- 
gin, and  it  was  only  within  a  few  years  the  means  were 
discovered  of  rendering  zinc  malleable  and  readily  con- 
verting it  to  any  useful  purpose.  Formerly  they  were 
depending  on  that  zinc  that  was  used  for  the  mixing  of 
Copper  as  an  alloy  for  making  brass.  The  description 
of  spelter  Or  zinc  found  in  the  country  was  so  brittle  that 
it  could  not  be  converted  into  those  articles  into  which 
zinc  was  now  manufactured.  It  was  the  foreign  zinc 
that  was  susceptible  of  being  made  malleable.  Large 
mines  were  discovered  in  the  Prussian  provinces,  and 
large  quantities  of  that  zinc  had  been  brought  here,  and 
by  the  admission  of  that  zinc,  an  entirely  new  branch  of 
manufactures  was  established  (hear,  hear,  hear,  from  the 
opposition).  By  that  means  employment  was  given  to 
many  hundreds  of  persons,  whereas  if  the  prohibitory 
duties  had  been  maintained,  the  proprietors  of  those  in- 
considerable mines  from  which  the  inferior  quality  of 
zinc  was  procured  might  have  retained  the  price  of  75/. 
per  ton,  and  that  zinc  might  have  been  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  brass,  but  then  the  country  would  have 
been  deprived  of  the  means  of  manufacturing  fhose 
zinc  articles  (hear,  hear).  The  honourable  member 
wound  up  his  statement  by  this  assertion : — He  said  zinc 
was  now  50/.  per  ton,  and  that  it  was  not  worth  any 
man's  while  to  work  up  that  zinc,  for  every  article  of  it, 
with  trifling  exceptions,  was  brought  from  abroad.  Now 
what  was  the  fact  ?  they  had  last  year  a  statement  of  the 
duties  on  every  article,  the  duty  on  manufactured  spel- 
ter was  10  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  value  of  the  article 
brought  in  was  5/.,  and  the  duty  was  10s.  6d.  (hear). 
Now  what  had  been  the  profits  of  the  zinc  manufacture 
in  this  country  ?  He  need  go  back  only  a  few  years, 
for  the  manufacture  of  zinc  was  but  recently  introduced. 
In  the  years  1843  and  1844  the  quantity  of  zinc  im- 
ported was  10,000  tons,  and  of  that  between  five  and 
six  thousand  tons  were  exported  to  India  and  China, 
and  4000  tons  were  retained  to  be  worked  up  in  manu- 
factures in  this  country.  In  the  last  year  12,000  tons 
were  imported,  and  of  that  2,000  only  were  exported 
and  10,000  tons  were  worked  up  into  manufactures 
(loud  cheers).  By  means  of  that  manufacture,  a  very 
useful  and  Valuable  article  could  be  obtained  at  a  mo- 
derate price,  and  employment  was  given  to  a  great 
number  of  persons  (bear,  hear).  The  hon.  member 
for  Birmingham  ought  from  his  position  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  this  subject,  but  yet  he  said  that  the 
measures  of  the  Government  were  productive  of  injury 
(hear,  hear).  He  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  would  next  refer  to 
the  observations  of  the  honourable  member  for  Shrews- 
bury. His  right  honourable  friend  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
had  said,  tliat  so  far  from  the  silk  trade  being  injured 
by  the  reduction  of  duty,  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  im- 
ported had  more  than  doubled  since  the  restriction 
was  taken  Off.  No,  said  the  lion,  member  for  Shrews- 
bury, for  the  right  honourable  baronet  has  taken  into  bis 
calculation  waste  silk  and  thrown  silk.  The  honourable 
memb«r  for  Shre'Vabury  said  that  they  had  nothing  to 


do  with  them,  and  he  then  stated,  that  20  years  ago,  in 
the  last  year  of  protection,  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  intro- 
duced was  4,010,000  lbs.  Now,  he  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  found 
that  the  silk  imported  in  that  year  stood  thus : — raw 
silk  imported,  3,414,520;  waste  silk,  133,257;  thrown 
silk,  462,731;  making  about  4,011,000,  the  quantity 
of  silk  which  was  stated  by  him  to  have  been  imported 
in  1824  included  waste  and  thrown  silks  (hear,  hear). 
That  was  the  quantity  imported  in  1824,  and  in  1844 
the  raw  silk  imported  was  4,021,000  ;  waste  silk, 
707,850  ;  thrown  silk,  410,358;  making  about  6,000,000 
(hear,  hear).  The  hon.  member,  when  he  made  a  state- 
ment of  figures,  was  bound  in  both  cases  to  take  the 
same  items,  for  he  came  down  there  to  make  a  business 
speech,  throwing  aside  all  those  sallies  with  which  he 
amused  the  house  on  former  occasions  (hear,  hear,  and 
a  laugh).  The  hon.  member  said  he  would  take  the 
year  1824,  the  last  year  of  protection.  In  the  month  of 
February  in  that  year  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
announced  to  the  house  certain  plans,  including  a  pro- 
position for  the  reduction  of  duty  on  raw  silk,  and  the 
removal  of  the  prohibition  on  the  manufacture.  An  ob- 
jection was  taken  to  the  introduction  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture, but  there  was  only  one  feeling  in  the  house  as 
to  the  propriety  of  immediately  taking  the  duty  off  raw 
silk.  On  the  7th  of  March  the  house  agreed  to  the 
resolution,  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  that  year,  the 
duty  was  taken  off.  Therefore,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that 
the  subject  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  house  in 
former  years.  The  only  true  criterion  to  be  taken  in  a 
thing  of  that  sort  was  to  take  an  average,  and  to  sec  what 
was  the  effect  of  Free  Trade,  and  what  was  the  effect  of 
protection  and  high  duty.  Letthcm  compare  the  importof 
raw  silk  prior  to  1824  with  what  it  was  subsequent  to  that 
period.  For  ten  years  previous  to  1824  the  average  was 
1,524,000.  For  ten  years,  from  1825  to  1834  inclusive, 
the  average  was  three  million  pounds  per  annum, instead 
of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  as  before  ;  and 
taking  ten  years  from  1836  to  1845  inclusive,  gave  him 
an  average  of  3,865,000  as  compared  with  1,500,000, 
presenting  an  increase  of  150  per  cent.  The  result, 
therefore,  was,  to  increase  the  silk  manufactures  of  this 
country  to  the  extent  he  had  mentioned,  and,  instead  of 
throwing  any  persons  out  of  employment,  they  had  given 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  silk  weavers  and  other 
persons  engaged  in  the  silk  trade  by  the  removal  of  that 
duty  (cheers  from  the  Opposition).  The  honourable 
member  said  he  was  for  Free  Trade,  as  he  understood 
Free  Trade.  He  was  for  a  free  interchange  of  the  com- 
modities of  different  countries.  He  desired,  he  said, 
that  they  should  interchange  their  commodities  on  the 
same  terms  with  France  and  America  as  they  were 
willing  to  interchange  with  them,  but,  said  be,  there 
arc  hostile  tariffs  against  us.  With  reference  to  this  ob- 
servation, he  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  would  remind  him  that  this 
change  was  proposed  to  be  made,  not  with  reference  to  its 
effect  upon  foreign  countries,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  of  England.  If  they  required  those  articles 
which  were  produced  in  other  countries,  were  they  to 
deprive  the  people  of  this  country  of  the  use  of  them, 
because  some  foreign  nations  said  they  would  not  have 
their  articles  (hear,  hear)  ?  Russia,  he  said,  had  a  pro- 
hibitory tariff,  and  would  not  take  our  articles  while 
facilities  were  given  for  the  introduction  of  Russian  tal- 
low into  this  country.  But  the  fact  was,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  would  not  buy  the  Russian  tallow  except 
they  wanted  it  (hear).  It  certainly  must  be  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  countries  from  which  they  imported  so 
largely  so  many  articles  necessary  for  the  interests  of 
this  country  should  persevere  in  having  prohibitory 
tariffs  (hear,  hear).  They  should  hope,  however,  that 
those  other  countries,  not  only  from  then-  example,  but 
also  from  experience,  would  see  that  the  most  efficient 
means  of  increasing  the  revenue  would  be  by  having  a 
moderate  duty  substituted  for  prohibition  (cheers).  The 
honourable  member  had  said  that  without  diplomacy 
they  would  get  nothing  from  France;  that  they  might 
reduce  their  duties  as  much  as  they  pleased,  but  that  it 
would  not  produce  any  advantage  for  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country.  Let  them  see  what  was  the  experience  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  during  which  they  had  reduced  the 
duties  on  articles  the  produce  of  France  as  well  as  other 
countries.  They  had  within  that  period  reduced  the 
duty  on  French  silk  and  gloves,  on  French  wines  and 
cambrics,  clover  seed,  kid  skins,  &c.  ;  and  the  exports 
from  this  country  to  France  greatly  exceeded  what  they 
were  when  the  prohibitory  duties  were  in  force  (hear J. 
In  1830  they  amounted  to  475,000  ;  in  1831,  602,000  ; 
in  1832,674,000;  in  1833,848,000;  in  1834,  1,1 16,000; 
in  1835,  1,450,000  ;  in  1836,  1,591,000  ;  in  1837, 
1,643,000:  in  1838,  2,214,000;  in  1839,  2,298,000; 
in  1840,  2,378,000;  in  1841,  2,902,000;  in  1842, 
3,193,000  ;  in  1843,  2,534,000  (bear,  hear).  It  was  not 
confined  to  any  description  of  article,  but  included 
nearly  all  the  manufactured  art  icles  the  produce  of  this 
country.  He  had  endeavoured  by  reference  to  past  ex- 
perience to  show  that  they  bad  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  changes  which  were  now  proposed  would  be 
attended  with  calamitous  consequences.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  deal  with  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Shrewsbury,  and  be  trusted  that  by  simply  stating 
those  figures,  he  had  shown  that  he  was  in  every 
particular  mistake*  (hear,  bear,  hear).  The  honour- 
able member  said  that  he  was  in  favour  of  Free  Trade, 
provided  that  it  could  be  got  by  diplomacy.  He  said 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Minister  of  this  country  to 
sec  that  he  did  not  give  any  advantage  to  a  foreign 
country  without  an  equivalent,  and,  above  all,  that 
nothing  should  be  done  which  would,  in  the  Slightest 
degree,  lessen  the  preponderance  of  the  landed  interest, 
lie  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  was  as  anxious  as  any  one  that  the 
proper  influence  of  the  landlords  and  the  landed  interest 
should  be  upheld  ;  but  if  the  hon.  member  meant  by 
this,  that  it  was  to  depend  on  the  maintenance  and 
continuance  of  the  present  Corn  Laws,  he  would  only 
say,  that  he.  could  not  agree  to  such  a  principle  ;  and 


he  did  not  believe  that  such  an  argument  was  for 
the  advantage  of  the  landed  interest  (hear,  hear).  He  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  a  most  dangerous  argument  to 
put  forward,  that  the  Corn  Laws  must  be  kept  up  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  influence  of  the  landed 
interest  (hear,  hear).  A  statement  had  often  been  made 
to  this  effect  on  the  other  sidi,  and  it  had  been  said  that 
the  Corn  Laws  had  been  adhered  to  for  the  purpose  of 
benefiting  the  landlords.  This  was  an  argument  or 
assertion  which  he  had  always  hitherto  indignantly 
repudiated  ;  and  he  certainly  conceived  the  assumption 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Shrewsbury  as  objection- 
able, and  the  argument  which  he  had  used,  if  adopted, 
would  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences  (hear, 
hear).  This  was  the  only  meaning  which  he  could  attach 
to  the  language  of  the  honourable  member,  and  he  as 
a  landed  proprietor  disclaimed  it  altogether.  He  thought 
that  the  only  just  argument  that  could  be  used  by  the 
landed  interest  in  favour  of  the  Corn  Laws,  was  that 
the  maintenance  of  these  laws  was  not  exclusively  for 
their  interest,  but  for  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  (bear,  hear,  hear).  He  felt  that  he  had 
already  trespassed  too  long  on  the  attention  of  the  bouse 
(hear,  hear).  In  conclusion,  he  was  ready  to  admit  that 
he  did  not  entertain  the  same  opinions  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  repeal  of  these  laws  which  he  formerly  did  (cheers 
from  the  protectionists).  He  would  only  ask  honour- 
able members  to  bestow  the  same  pains  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  subject  as  he  had  done,  and  that 
they  would  disabuse  their  minds  as  to  the  effect  of  these 
laws  (hear,  hear).  Honourable  gentlemen  opposed  to 
this  measure  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  right 
honourable  baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government  gave 
his  opinion  in  1839  and  1840  in  favour  of  these  laws, 
and  had  given  the  best  argument  that  could  be  used  for 
their  maintenance,  and  that  they  intended  to  rely  upon 
such  arguments  ;  experience,  however,  had  since  con- 
vinced his  right  honourable  friend  that  he  could  not  de- 
pend upon  these  arguments.  He  therefore  thought  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  should  seek  for  some  new  argu- 
guments  (hear,  hear).  He  hoped  that  those  honourable 
gentlemen  who  had  formed  opinions  on  the  subject 
would  state  them,  and  gWe  reasons  for  the  conduct 
which  they  intended  to  pursue  (cheers  from  the  protec- 
tionists). He  put  it  to  honourable  gentlemen  whether 
they  would  not  best  consult  the  interest  of  the  parties 
they  represented  in  that  house,  by  at  once  assenting  to 
the  settlement  of  this  question  (hear,  hear)  ;  the  settle- 
ment of  which,  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  could  not 
be  long  postponed  (hear,  hear,  and  no).  He  pnt  it  to 
them  to  agree  to  accept  a  measure  which  was  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  social,  commercial,  and  political 
relations  of  the  country,  and  calculated  to  promote  the 
permanent  well-being  and  best  interests  of  all  classes  of 
the  community  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  MUNTZ  entered  into  an  explanation  of  bis  argu- 
ments respecting  the  zinc  and  spelter  trade,  which  was  at 
last  cut  short  by  the  interference  of  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  said  that  Sir  G.  Clerk  bad  made  one  or 
two  of  the  boldest  assertions  in  bis  speech  which  it  bad  ever 
been  bis  fortune  to  hear,  even  from  the  Treasury  benches. 
If  there  bad  been  no  change  in  the  policy  of  Government, 
why  was  Lord  J.  Russell  on  the  Opposition  and  not  on  the 
Ministerial  benches?  and  why,  from  a  sensitive  sense  of 
honour,  had  Lord  Lincoln  gone  before  bis  constituents  to 
rim  the  risk  of  being  rejected  by  them?  Sir  G.  Clerk  had 
then  told  the  opponents  of  the  present  measure  that  they 
ought  to  look  out  for  some  arguments  against  it.  They 
bad  not  occasion  to  look  far;  for  they  had  only  to  turn  to 
Sir  George's  own  past  speeches  against  the  Corn  Laws  to 
find  plenty  of  arguments  against  it.  Passing  without  fur- 
ther comment  from  Sir  G.  Clerk's  speech,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  rec/iaiiffee  of  Sir  H.  Peel's,  he  proceeded 
to  discuss  that  of  Sir  R.  Peel  himself,  and  controverted  the 
statements  of  Sir  R.  Peel  with  respect  to  the  silk  trade,  and 
to  show  that  he  had  not  ventured  to  withdraw  protection 
altogether  from  it,  although  he  proposed  to  withdraw  it 
entirely  from  the  corn  trade.  He  next  reviewed  Sir  Robert's 
observations  on  the  timber  trade,  denounced  the  proposed 
reductions  on  the  timber  duties  as  most  injurious  to  the 
shipping  interest,  and  then  stated  at  considerable  length  the 
claim  of  the  shipowners  to  protection,  l  ie  passed  from  that 
topic  to  a  consideration  of  the  effects  which  the  policy  of  the 
Government  would  produce  upon  our  colonial  trade,  arguing 
that  the  great  exertions  made  to  foster  a  trade  in  corn  be  - 
tween this  country  and  our  colonies  in  Canada  anil  in 
South  Australia  were  now  completely  (thrown  away.  He 
approved  the  proposed  change  in  the  law  of  settlement  as  a 
great  boon  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  labouring  artisan;  but  concluded  by  claiming  for  the 
shipowner  and  the  agriculturist  the  protection  which  they 
had  long  enjoyed,  and  by  declaring  that  so  long  as  he  had 
a  seat  in  tile  House  of  Commons,  he  would  endeavour  to 
maintain  that  protection,  and  would  oppose  all  such 
hazardous  experiments  as  the  present. 

Mr.  HUTT,  who  was  beard  very  imperfectly  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech,  in  consequence  of  a  great  number 
of  members  leaving  the  bouse,  was  understood  to  say  that  be 
remembered  with  particular  satisfaction  having  had  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  from  a  number  of  shipowners,  in  which  they 
advanced  opinions  counter  to  those  stated  in  the  petition 
which  bis  honourable  friend  had  presented,  and  approving  of 
the  policy  which  had  been  enunciated  by  the  right  honour- 
able baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  He  begged 
the  bouse  to  notice  the  way  in  which  bis  hon.  friend  proposed 
to  place  the  British  shipowners  on  an  equal  fooling  with  the 
Prussian  shipowner.  His  lion,  friend  said  that  we  were  to 
maintain;  the  shipping  interest,  by  making  the  materials  for 
ship-building  dear.  The  consequence  of  our  protection  of 
British  colonial  timber,  had  been  that  the  colonist  selected 
the  worst  species  of  timber,  which  was  known  as  American 
timber,  to  send  to  England,  while  they  sent  their  best  timber 
to  the  United  States.  We  were  ouly'nble,  therefore,  to  get 
good  timber  from  the  Baltic.  He  trusted  that  the  house 
would  take  a  more  liberid  view  of  this  question,  and  that  they 
would  cordially  estimate  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man for  diminishing  the  duty  on  good  ship  building  timber. 
Upon  the  general  subject  he  might  be  permitted  to  say  that 
be  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  politi- 
cal consistency  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  bis 
Government,  but  he  must  observe,  that  if  the  lion.  genUemcu 
opposite  thought  that  the  conduct  of  the  right  honourable 
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gentleman  was  deserving  of  censure,  they  would  do  right 
to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Finsbury,  and  bring  the  question  before  the  house  in 
the  shape  of  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence.  lie  (  Mr.  Hutt) 
certainly  should  not  support  them  in  that  motion ;  but  it 
-would  be  a  fur  more  regular  proceeding  than  to  introduce 
personal  grievances  and  party  animosities  into  the  discussion 
of  a  great  commercial  question.  He  confessed  he  could  not 
understand  the  conduct  of  honourable  gentlemen  opposite. 
They  agreed  to  the  Canada  Corn  Bill,  they  assented  to  the 
tariff  of  1842,  yet  when  the  larger  measure  of  1840  was 
brought  forward,  which  was  a  legitimate  consequence  of  the 
tariff  of  18V-.',  they  talked  of  their  own  virtue  and  of  the 
treachery  of  the  right  honourable  baronet.  For  his  (Mr. 
Hutt's)  own  part,  he  thought  that  the  right  boa,  baronet 
had  greater  reason  to  complain  of  them.  It  had  been  main- 
tained that  we  should  be  obliged  to  pay  gold  for  the  addi- 
tional grain  which  we  should  import  from  foreign  countries 
when  this  measure  had  passed.  Now,  he  asserted  on  the 
other  hand,  that  foreigners  would  not  require  that  we  should 
give  them  gold  for  their  corn.  But  even  if  they  did,  we 
might  still  carry  on  a  trade  with  them  advantageously.  The 
only  trade  that  wc  carried  on  with  China  for  years  was  a 
trade  of  this  description.  We  took  our  dollars  to  Canton, 
and  exchanged  them  for  teas  and  silks.  As  to  the  fear  of 
taking  bullion  away  from  tins  country,  his  firm  belief  was, 
that  we  had  only  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  operation 
of  distributing  the  precious  metals  over  the  world  would  be- 
come as  regular  as  the  trade  in  any  other  commodity.  Hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  prided  themselves  on  being  Conservatives. 
Now  they  might  depend  on  it  nothing  wns  so  dangerous  and 
revolutionary  as  grievances  that  ciune  home  to  the  bosoms 
of  oilmen  of  intelligence.  The  measure  of  the  Government 
was,  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  word,  a  Conservative  mea- 
sure ;  and  if  they  meant  to  vindicate  their  character  for  Con- 
servatism, honourable  gentlemen  opposite  would  gladly  sup- 
port it  (hear,  hear). 

Captain  FITZHARRIS  repeated  the  trite  invectives  of 
his  party  against  Sir  R.  Peel's  inconsistency  on  the  subject 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  He  condemned  the  present  proposition 
of  the  Government,  and  regretted  that  we  were  about  to  lose 
our  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  order  to  become 
a  great  shop  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  M.  MILNES  was  not  inclined  to  take  the  harsh  view 
t>f  Sir  R.  Peel's  conduct  which  had  been  taken  by  many  of 
his  friends,  when  he  recollected  how  many  great  men  had 
aodificd  their  opinions  upon  the  subject  (Mr.  DTsraeli  and 
Mr.  Colquhoun  for  instance)  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Looking, 
however,  at  the  past  commercial  measures  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and 
his  Government,  he  could  not  consider  the  present  project  as 
«  legitimate  deduction  from  them.  It  wns  not,  therefore, 
from  any  feeling  of  confidence  either  in  Sir  R.  Peel  or  his 
government  that  he  gave  his  support  to  it,  but  because  he 
felt  that  it  was  the  only  course  which  he  could  pursue  con- 
sistently with  the  opinions  which  he  had  formerly  held,  and 
which  be  still  continued  to  hold  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  The  question  then  before  the  house  was,  not  whe- 
ther it  would  be  satisfied  with  a  modified  protection,  but 
whether  it  would  adhere  to  the  principle  of  protection  inlul 
the  force  of  the  Central  Association  in  Bond  street.  To 
that  principle  he  could  not  assent,  and  therefore  he  must 
vote  for  the  original  motion. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  INGESTRE  the  debate  was  again 
adjourned. 

THE  ADJOURNED  DEBATE. — TUESDAY. 
The  debate  was  resumed  by 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL,  who  after  briefly  noticing  some 
discordances  among  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  question  before  the  house, 
and  to  explain  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue.  He  was 
not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  his  opinions  had  under- 
gone a  considerable  change  within  the  lust  few  months.  On 
several  occasions  he  had  supported  propositions  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  member  for  'Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  Vil- 
liers)  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  moderate  fixed  duly, 
which  then  seemed  to  him  the  best  mode  of  settling  the 
question,  at  least  for  many  years.  He  now  frankly  avowed 
that  in  inis  opinion  the  best  course  for  the  agricultural  and 
all  other  interests  was  to  enact  the  speedy  and  total  abolition 
of  duties  on  the  import  of  food.  His  individual  opinions 
were  of  little  importance,  but  as  he  represented  a  large  con- 
stituency he  might  perhaps  bo  allowed  to  state  his  reasons 
for  the  change  his  opinions  had  undergone.  He  would  first 
advert  to  the  origin  of  the  recent  and  prevailing  alarm  in 
Ireland.  In  the  middle  of  October  the  disease  in  the  potato 
crop  showed  itself  extensively,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  that 
month  an  expectation  was  general  that  an  opening  of  the 
ports  and  a  perfectly  free  importation  of  grain  would  be 
ordered  by  the  Queen  III  council.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  ministers  met,  and  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet  was  unfortunately  rejected,  that  a  cry  was  got  up 
— a  cry  of  a  most  strange  character.  That  cry  was  that  the 
threatened  danger  had  been  exaggerated  for  party  purposes, 
that  the  alarm  of  famine  was,  in  fact,  a  party  alarm,  in  order 
to  bring  into  office  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London 
and  his  adherents.  Even  the  high  character  and  moderate 
views  of  the  Duke  of  Lctnsterdid  not  secure  him  and  others 
of  the  Mansion-house  committee  from  the  imputation  that 
they  were  anxious  and  unscrupulous  partisans  of  the  Whigs. 
The  effect  was  most  disastrous,  for  maav  men  who  until 
then  were  ready  to  press  upon  Government  the  necessity  of 
taking  steps,  to  join  in  subscriptions  for  the  importation  of 
foreign  food,  began  honestly  to  doubt  as  to  the  reality  and 
extent  of  the  evil.  He  must  make  one  honourable  exception 
—the  Protestant  clergy;  they  never  doubted — they  never 
joined  in  the  cry :  on  the  contrary,  they  gave  statements  of 
the  disease  in  their  districts  which  were  unbiassed  and  unex- 
aggcrated,  acting  from  that  pure  motive  of  charity  and  bene- 
volence which  had  raised  their  character  so  high,  even  among 
those  who  were  opposed  to  them  in  faith  (cheers).  What  was 
the  state  of  Ireland  now  ?  Descriptions  had  been  given  on 
former  nights  by  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  confirmed 
by  facts  adduced  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Cork, 
but  the  Recorder  of  Dublin  had,  nevertheless,  maintained 
that  a  system  of  gross  exaggeration  on  the  subject  prevailed. 
If  such  were  the  truth,  why  had  he  not,  as  his  duty  required, 
pointed  out  the  exaggerations.  lie  had  not  brought  forward 
a  particle  of  evidence,  he  luul  shrunk  from  the  proof;  and  he 
(Mr.  J.  O'C'onnell )  begged  to  tell  him  and  the  house,  that 
boldness  of  assertion  would  not  pass  for  proof  (cheers  from 
Col.  Conolly ).  He  hoped  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  member 
who  cheered  the  observation  would  also  bear  it  in  mind 
(hear).  The  troth  was,  that  the  danger  in  Ireland  was  most 
imminent.  Some  bad  contended  that  it  was  oidy  a  temporary 
emergency,  and  that  a  temporary  emergency  ought  to  be  met 
by  a  temporary  remedy  (hear,  hear,  hear).  But  there  was 
every  reason  to  fear  that  the  emergency  was  not  temporary, 
that  the  crop  of  next  year  4would  be  infected,  and  that  I 


the  disease  might  be  permanent.  If,  however,  it  were 
certain  that  the  crop  and  harvest  next  year  would  he  abun- 
dant, still  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  there  was  no  secu- 
rity against  the  return  of  the  disorder  (hear,  hear).  That 

consideration  hud  much  tended  to  produce  the  eh:   that 

had  taken  place  in  his  opinions;  for  he  had  asked  himself 
this  question : — Why  are  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  depen- 
dent on  an  article  of  food  so  peculiarly  liable  to  disorder  and 
failure?  It  was  peculiarly  liable,  first,  because  it  was  a  root, 
and  it  was  often  impossible  to  know  that  it  was  infected;  and 
next,  because  the  disease  was  a  new  one,  and  little,  if  at  all, 
understood.  The  conclusion  to  which  he  came  was  that  the 
sooner  all  laws  restricting  the  importation  of  the  food  of  the 
people  were  repealed,  the  better  for  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. He  wished,  therefore,  that  the  proposal  of  the  right 
hon.  baronet  had  been  to  do  away  with  the  Corn  Laws  at 
once  ;  and  if  he  (Mr.  M.  J.  O'Counell)  supported  the  motion 
ns  it  stood,  it  was  only  because  it  seemed  under  nil  circum- 
stances the  most  effectual  and  speedy  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  an  evil.  Why,  he  would  ask,  had  potatoes  become 
the  almost  universal  food  of  the  peasantry  in  Ireland,  and  the 
general  food  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  south  of  England  ? 
The  great,  he  did  not  say  the  sole,  cause  was,  the  high  price 
of  bread-corn.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  the  use  of  potatoes 
was  by  no  means  so  common  in  Ireland :  in  some  of  the 
more  remote  districts,  oatmeal  was  nearly  as  much  employed 
for  food  as  in  Scotland  The  high  price  of  bread-corn  had  con- 
stantly tended  to  make  the  great  body  of  his  fellow  country- 
men dependent  for  subsistence  on  this  most  precarious  article. 
He  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  render  a  supply 
of  more  nutritious  food  accessible  to  the  working  classes. 
The  house  had,  however,  been  told  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  would  be  injurious  to  the  lower  orders,  especially 
in  Ireland ;  and  it  wns  urged  that  the  present  system  was 
mainly  valuable  to  labourers  and  tenant  fanners.  That  they 
were  so  valuable  might,  in  his  opinion,  be  answered  in  a  sin- 
gle word ;  and  that  word  was — Ireland.  Had  the  Corn  Laws 
been  of  service  to  the  tenant  farmers  there  ?  Look  at  the 
destitution  among  the  working  classes  of  Ireland.  The  truth 
was  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  of  no  value  to  the  labouring 
classes.  Tt  was  admitted  that  improvements  must  he  made 
in  agriculture  to  meet  the  change,  and  he  defied  any  man  to 
show  that  such  improvements  would  not  necessarily  give  ad- 
ditional employment  to  the  working  classes  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  additional  employment  would  be  increased  comfort 
and  amelioration  of  condition.  As  to  the  tenant  fanners,  he 
begged  honourable  members  to  bear  in  mind  that  profit,  did 
not  always  depend  upon  price;  that  the  profits  of  the  tenant 
farmer  might  be  higher  even  if  the  price  of  corn  were  lower. 
Comparing  the  last  three  years  with  the  three  years  preceding 
1842,  it  was  obvious  that  a  comparatively  low  price  was  more 
profitable.  The  tenant  farmers  had  been  in  a  better  condi- 
tion during  the  last  three  years,  when  corn  was  cheap',  than 
in  the  previous  three  years,  when  corn  was  dear.  Much,  of 
course,  depended  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  consumers — on 
the  prosperity  of  the  home  market — the  manufacturers.  The 
very  circumstance  of  the  increase  of  population  in  the  em- 
pire, which  was  most  likely  to  continue,  would  of  itself  afford 
security  against  any  considerable  fall  of  price.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  past  had  taught  him  to  distrust  the  predictions 
of  ruin  in  which  the  alarmists  dealt  whenever  a  change  of 
system  was  proposed;  and  the  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ( Sir  G.  Clerk)  had  alluded  to  some  of  those  predictions 
last  night.  One  of  them  respected  the  introduction  of  swine 
when  the  tariff  was  introduced  in  lsij'-i.  It  had  been  calculated 
by  some  of  the  alarmists  that  no  fewer  than  three  millions  and 
a  hidf  of  swine  would  be  imported,  but  the  number  really 
brought  into  the  countryhad  been  ridiculously  small.  The  pro- 
phecies of  these  gentlemen  reminded  him  of  the  prophecies 
of  a  certain  lady  of  old;  it  wns  decreed  that  she  should  pro- 
phesy truly,  and  not  he  believed ;  but  of  the  Corn  Law 
alarmists  it  seemed  to  be  determined  that  they  should  pro- 
phesy fa'scly,  but  find  people  foolish  enough  to  trust  them 
(cheers  and  laughter).  The  hon.  member  went  on  to  read 
an  extract  from  a  recent  copy  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail 
respecting  the  number  of  sheep  sold  and  remaining  unsold 
at  Ballinusloe  fair  in  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  showing  a  regu- 
lar .increase  both  in  number  and  price.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  farmers  would  be  governed  by  experience,  and  not 
allow  themselves  to  become  the  victim  of  a  panic.  The 
right  hon.  member  for  Taunton  (Mr.  Labouchere),  when  in 
office  in  1840,  had  brought  in  a  bill  to  allow  the  introduction 
into  Ireland  of  foreign  flour  upon  the  same  terms  as  into 
England.  It  was  opposed  by  some  members  of  the  present 
Government;  and  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant,  in  a  speech  crammed 
with  statistics,  proved  to  demonstration,  as  was  thought  and 
said  by  some,  that  the  millers  of  Ireland  would  be  ruined  if 
the  measure  passed.  In  1842  the  right  hon.  baronet  altered 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  among  his  alterations  was  one  by  which 
foreign  Hour  might  be  introduced  into  Ireland  exactly  on  the 
terms  proposed  two  years  before  by  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Taunton.  It  was,  of  course,  supported  by  the  opposition 
side  of  the  house,  though  not  without  some  taunts  against 
ministers  for  silently  adopting  in  office  a  scheme  they  had 
resisted  in  opposition,  and  what  had  been  the  result?  The 
result  was,  that  in  spile  of  this  bill,  which  was  to  ruin  the 
millers  of  Ireland,  the  importations  of  flour  into  this 
country  from  Ireland  had  constantly  and  most  importantly 
augmented. 

In  Isifv;  had  been  imported     .1 1  1,31 1  cwts. 
In  1843  ..  ..     773,403  „ 

In  18J4  ..  ..    830,0.6?  „ 

In  1845  ..  ..  1,.422,3T0  „ 

Thus  this  ruined  interest  in  the  course  of  four  years  had 
quadrupled  the  amount  of  its  importations  of  flour  into 
England  (cheers).  How  had  the  arguments  on  this  subject 
been  met?  Scraps  from  newspapers  and  renins  from  linn- 
sard  afforded  no  grounds  for  debating  a  great  national 
question;  The  Recorder  for  Dublin,  quoting  Lord  Mans- 
field, had  said  that  the  worst  of  precedents  were  established 
from  the  best  motives;  but  the  agricultural  interest,  if  they 
could  learn  anything,  must  have  learnt  since  1820  that  the 
right  hon.  baronet  at  tli£  head  of  tin;  Government  would 
never  consent  to  sacrifice  national  objects  to  party  consist- 
ency (cheers).  They  were,  therefore,  forewarned  of  the 
present  crisis  ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  had  placed  him  ngain 
at  their  head,  knowing  that,  under  like  circumstances,  he 
would  act  in  the  like  way.  They  had  thus  set  a  bad  prece- 
dent, from  the  best  motives,  and  they  must  now  expect  to 
find  it  used  against  themselves.  What  had  happened  only 
last  year  on  Ihe  subject  of  the  grant  to  Mnynooth?  lion, 
members  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  supported  the  propo- 
sition, because  it  was  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
though  they  would  have  opposed  it  had  it  been  brought 
forward  by  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London.  After 
that,  what  right  had  they  to  attack  the  right  hon.  baronet 
for  his  conduct  upon  this  question  ?  Did  they  wish 
to  set  the  precedent  again?   There  was  no  doubt  that  when 


this  debate  was  over,  they  would  again  become  the  humble 
servants  of  the  right  honourable  baronet  (cries  of  "  no,  no," 
answered  by  cheers).  In  1829,  nutquam  tula  ftdei  was  the 
exclamation  ;  yet  they  had  restored  to  him  ail  their  confi- 
dence :  again  niisynnm  tula  fides  would  be  the  cry,  and 
ngain  they  would  submit  themselves  to  his  mercy  (cheers 
and  laughter).  What  could  they  do  without  him  (hear,  ■ 
hear)?  Whom  could  they  put  in  his  place  (hear,  hear)? 
Lists  of  new  sets  of  ministers  had  been  circulated,  but  they 
only  seemed  worthy  of  the  satirical  pages  of  the  admirable 
Punch.  On  this  point  he  might  quote  to  Ihe  House  a  pas- 
sage from  the  posthumous  pamphlet  of  the  Rev.  Sidney 
Smith: — "And  let  me  beg  of  my  dear  Ultras  not  to  imagine 
(hut  they  can  survive  for  a  single  minute  without  Sir  Robert — 
that  they  could  form  an  Ultra- Tory  Administration.  Is  there 
a  Chartist  in  Great  Britain  who  would  not,  upon  the  first 
intimation  of  such  an  attempt,  order  anew  suit  of  clothes, 
and  call  upon  the  milkman  and  baker  for  an  extended  credit  ? 
Is  there  a  political  reasoner  who  would  not  come  out  of  his 
hole  with  a  new  constitution  '!"  After  reading  the  words  of 
so  eminent  a  man,  he  was  unwilling  to  add  anything  of  his 
own,  since  it  must  appear  to  vast  disadvantage ;  hut  he  would 
ask  whether  there  was  a  bear  on  the  Slock  Exchange  who 
would  not  realise  huge  profits  under  such  a  minister,  or  a 
stockholder  who  would  not  be  a  sufferer  ?  If  he  ( .Mr.  M.  3. 
O'Conucll)  wished  to  see  great  changes  accomplished,  his 
earnest  desire  would  be  that  the  right  honourable  baronet 
should  be  thwarted,  and  that  his  present  adversaries  should 
be  compelled  to  form  a  ministry  of  their  own  (laughter  and 
cheers).  In  his  speech  a  few  nights  ago,  the  honourable 
member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  S.  O'Brien)  had  had  recourse 
to  a  fallacy  which  ran  through  all  he  said:  it  was  when  he 
talked  of  protection  as  valuable  to  the  working  classes. 
He  assumed  that  the  existing  laws  afforded  them  real 
protection;  but  he  (Mr.  M.  J.  O'C'onnell)  supported 
the  present  measure  because  he  felt  convinced  that  that,  and 
that  only,  would  afford  them  real  and  effectual  protection.  It 
would  protect  them  against  extravagantly  high  prices — against 
scarcity  of  food — against  a  reduction  of  wages — against  want 
of  employment — against,  in  short,  all  the  evils  incident  to 
the  present  system.  It  was  very  well  for  agriculturists  to 
talk  of  their  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  lower  orders,  hut 
true  philanthropists  were  those  who  by  unshackling  com- 
merce gave  industry  employment  (hear,  hear).  It  was  far 
better  that  the  industry  and  energy  of  our  own  country  should 
Walk  forth  in  its  own  strength,  than  that  they  should  be  sup- 
ported by  legislation  in  an  enfeebled  and  ricketty  existence 
(cheers).  He  did  not  believe  that  the  labouring  classes 
would  ever  again  call  for  such  protection  as  they  hnd  enjoyed 
under  the  Corn  Laws — not  even  the  stentorian  voice  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Knaresborough  (Mr  Ferraud)  would 
be  able  to  raise  that  cry  among  them.  If  they  did,  it  could 
only  be  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  graphic  wit  of  a  former 
age  described  the  ignorant  crowd  as  exclaiming,  "  Give  us 
back  our  eleven  days  !"  If  any  man  had  eloquence  to  reverse 
in  the  nineteenth  the  folly  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  must 
be  some  such  overpowering  orator  as  the  individual  to  whom 
he  had  alluded  (cheers  and  laughter).  For  these  reasons  he 
supported  Free  Trade  and  free  imports,  which  he  believed 
essentially  the  same  :  he  believed  the  cause  he  advocated  just 
and  righteous,  and  that  formed  not  the  least  of  the  reasons 
which  would  induce  him  to  give  the  measure  before  the 
house,  not  a  lukewarm  and  a  grudging,  but  a  zealous  and  a 
cordial  support  (cheers). 

Colonel  CONOLLY  agreed  with  Mr.  Shaw  that  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  had  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Admitting,  however,  the  accuracy  of  those  representations, 
still  the  measure  before  the  house  would  be  of  little  service, 
inasmuch  as  for  a  present  calamity  it  offered  nothing  but  at 
best  a  dilatory  relief.  He  predicted  that  the  greatest  misery 
would  follow  the  adoption  of  the  proposal,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  give  it  his  opposition. 

Lord  INGESTRE  called  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  explain  why  he  retained  his  seat  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  after  a  change  of  opinion  ns  complete 
as  that  which,  in  1829,  induced  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  vacate 
the  representation  of  the  sister  university.  He  condemned 
the  measure  before  the  house  as  likely  to  prejudice  every 
interest  of  the  country,  and  as  inconsistent  with  the  former 
policy  of  Government,  and  should  therefore  offer  it  his  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  TRELAWNY  was  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  con- 
trast between  the  letter  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
Newark  and  his  recent  speech.  Why,  from  reading  that 
letter,  he  concluded  the  noble  lord  would  of  course  support 
the  Government,  or  that,  if  he  did  not,  his  only  reason  for 
opposing  the  Government  would  seem  to  he  because  he 
agreed  with  it  (a  laugh).  He  believed  the  noble  lord  to  he 
a  most  benevolent  person — he  believed  him  possessed  of 
considerable  ability ;  and  yet  his  conduct  was  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  these  qualities.  He  admitted  the  frightful 
state  of  famine  and  disease  expected  to  prevail  in  Ireland. 
He  admitted  the  necessity  of  taking  measures  to  diminish 
these  dreadful  visitations.  He  went  even  so  far  as  to  agree 
that  the  right  hon.  baronet  ought  to  have  opened  the  ports, 
even  in  the  autumn,  when  the  danger  was  far  less  imminent : 
and  yet  now  he  was  coolly  going  to  vote  that  the  consideration 
of  these  pressing  matters  should  be  put  off  till  this  day  six 
months  (hear).  And  why  ?  Because  he  had  some  objections 
to  the  political  morality  of  a  particular  individual,  whose  fault, 
if  it  were  one,  was  to  be  the  cause  of  the  suffering  of  millions 
of  men  (hear,  hear).  Y\'by,  the  true  course  for  the  noble  lord 
to  pursue,  and  the  protectionists  with  whom  he  acts,  though 
he  does  riot  agree  with  them,  would  be  to  move  an  amend- 
ment that  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Law  be  immediately 
suspended.  The  honourable  member  for  Shrewsbury  had 
certainly  made  a  clever  speech.  He  made  an  observation 
which  the  members  of  the  Free  Trade  party  must  candidly 
ndmit  to  be  just;  viz.,  that  while  the  League  had  been  for 
years  professing  to  educate  the  masses,  it  had  really  been 
educating  itself  (hcar,bear).  Yes,  hut  it  was  educated  at 
last.  The  honourable  member  had  said  that  they  had  con- 
stantly been  shifting  their  grounds.  True;  but  so  had  the 
protectionists.  Feeling  that  it  would  not  do  any  longerto 
light  under  so  exclusive  a  banner  as  that  of  protection  to 
agriculture,  they  had  chosen  a  new  one  in  protection  to  na- 
tive industry.  But  how-  could  native  industry  be  protected 
in  the  dose  of  articles  already  competing,  spite  of  heavy  du- 
ties, with  foreign  goods  in  foreign  markets?  A  bounty  on 
exports  would  be  necessary  if  protectionists  would  he  con- 
sistent. Were  they  prepared  for  that  ?  And  if  all  were  pro- 
tected, w  hat  good  was  protection  ?  The  fact  is,  the  honour- 
able member's  argument  fails,  as  he  w  ould  do  us  a  commer- 
cial minister.  Having  so  thoroughly  and  so  enviably  suc- 
ceeded in  a  different  line,  it  was  a  pity  to  see  him  frittering 
away  his  reputation  iu  aspiring  to  the  ofiice  of  a  statesman 
( a  laugh).  The  protectionist  parly  had  argued  this  question 
throughout  ns  if  it  was  simply  a  Corn  Law  question,  and  ns 
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if  it  was  certain  agriculture  would  be  injured.    Kow  lie  de- 
murred to  that.     Supposing  the  agriculturists  lost  some- 
thing by  the  removal  of  duty  on  corn,  would  they  gain  no- 
thing by  reductions  on  other  articles  ?    The  right  hon.  baro- 
net's proposal  was  not  a  corn  measure,  but  a  new  tariff. 
Of  what  use  was  the  duty  on  maize  to  fanners  ?    How  did 
they  benefit  from  the  duty  on  brandy — on  manufactured 
goods — on  sugar  ?    Again,  ditferent  classes  of  farmers  were 
protected,  to  each  other's  injury.    Of  what  use  was  the 
wheat  duty  to  the  grass  farmer  ?     Of  what  use  was  protec  - 
tion on  cheese,  butter,  and  cattle  to  the  wheat  farmer  ?  He 
(Mr.  Trdawny)  said  that  honourable   members  on  the 
protectionist  side  of  the  house  were  a  little  unfair  towards 
the  Government  on  the  subject  of  their  change  of  opinion. 
They  wholly  forgot  the  tremendous  responsibility  which 
any  body  of  men  must  be  under  who  assumed  to  i'eed 
twenty-four  millions  of  men  (hear,  hear).     It  was  easy  for 
those  who  were  out  of  oliicp,  who  had  none  of  its  cares  and 
anxieties,  who  were  not  responsible  for  the  preservation  of 
internal  peace,  to  talk  loudly  about  principle,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  rigid  adherence  to  it  (hear,  hear).    Then,  besides 
being  a  little  unfair,  they  were  rather  more  illogical,  because, 
after  all,  what  did  the  quotings  from  Hansard  and  taunts  of 
inconsistency  mean  ?    What  was  their  real  force  and  virtue  ? 
Why,  simply  this,  that  when  a  man  had  taken  up  an  opinion, 
he  was  bound  to  be  fanatical  in  maintaining  it,  although  he 
conscientiously  believed  it  to  be  unsound.    Hon.  members 
seemed  to  be  indignant  that  Government  no  longer  assisted 
them  in  finding  plausible  defences  of  an  untenable  position  ; 
or  was  it  that  they  could  not  forgive  the  implied  reproach  to 
themselves  of  the  earlier  conformity  of  others  to  rational 
opinions  (hear,  hear)  1    If  Government  were  supposed  to 
have  been  guilty  of  deliberate  falsehood  in  respect  to  the 
time  of  their  asserted  change  of  opinion,  why  did  not  some 
protectionist  manfully  say  what  he  really  meant  ?    Was  it 
like  the  characteristic  courage  of  the  English  gentleman  to 
rest  content  with  insinuations  ?    If,  when  a  man  at  the 
head  of  a  party  deliberately  announced  an  opinion  and  sub- 
sequently changed  it,  he  was  bound,  according  to  what  lion, 
members  seemed  to  imply,  to  affect  adherence  to  it  for  party 
purposes,  then  the  moral  of  all  this  was,  that  he  who  com- 
menced by  error  should  end  in  dissimulation — the  very 
thing  with  which  protectionists  reproached  Government. 
For  his  part,  he  thought  there  had  been  very  adequate 
cause  for  the  recent  changes  of  Opinion.    In  the  abstract, 
the  question  had  long  been  settled,  and  a  very  narrow  in- 
duction was  necessary,  by  way  of  experimental  confirma- 
tion, when  the  abstract  conclusion  was  in  accordance  with 
the  practical  (hear,  hear).    Besides,  if  government  were 
not  convinced  by  any  other  evidence  of  the  soundness  of 
Free  Trade  principles  when  applied  in  practice,  could  they 
have  higher  grounds  of  conviction  than  were  to  he  found  in 
the  speeches  of  Protectionists  during  the  last  few  months — 
speeches  which  the  Times  had  been  malicious  enough  to  re- 
port iu  full  (a  laugh)  ?    Could  any  sane  man  have  remained 
Protectionist  who  had  carefully  waded  through  the  heavy 
dig  of  the  speeches  of  England's  dukes  ?   Why,  had  they  not 
been  by  fortune  raised  far  above  want,  their  speeches  could 
not  but  have  raised  the  opinion  that  they  were  retained  by 
the  League!    Indeed,  so  effectually  had' the  dukes  argued 
in  favour  of  Free  Trade  in  their  sneeringly- ironical  defence 
of  protection,  that  when  he  saw  them,  inflated  and  floating 
about  in  the  public  gaze,  over  the  agricultural  districts,  he 
concluded  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  were  the  pilot- 
balloons  which  were  testing  the  current  of  popular  opinion 
in  favour  of  Free  Trade  (a  laugh).    But  seriously,  some 
friend  to  aristocrats  should  warn  those  who  stand  highest 
amoug  the  peers  of  the  ultimate  effects  of  their  recent  con- 
duct.   There  was  more  involved  in  this  question  than  a 
mere  duty  on  a  commodity.    The  successful  maintenance  of 
a  one-sided  law  by  a  one-sided  Parliament  would  involve  a 
great  constitutional  question,  and  new  agitation  would  com- 
mence, even  amongst  the  middle  classes,  for  further  measures 
of  organic  change.  If  the  existing  form  of,  Government  could 
be  made  permanently  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  a  class, 
a  practical  demonstration  would  be  afforded  of  an  inherent 
vice  in  the  constitution  itself.    And  no  great  grievance  in 
this  country  would  long  want  its  League  or  Repeal  Association ; 
and,  iu  fact,  such  bodies  seemed  necessary  as  indications  of 
symptoms  not  otherwise  easily  detected  iu  time  (hear,  hear). 
It  was  a  pity  to  see  an  ancient  aristocracy  putting  its 
power,  its  usefulness,  its  very  existence  on  an  issue  of 
rent.     If  it  were  to  fall,  one  would  have  wished  to  give  it 
credit  for  a  Roman  wish,  to  fall  with  decency.    Could  the 
country  afford  to  place  all  its  intellect  on  the  shelf  ?— at  the 
present  time  especially.    Were  they  so  sure  of  peace  abroad? 
Were  their  Oregon  negotiations  in  so  satisfactory  a  state  ? 
W as  there  no  war  in  India'.1    Could  the  country  afford  to 
trust  itself  to  "  all  the  talents"  of  all  the  dukes  (he"ar>  hear)? 
If  Government  had  all  along  deceived  their  party,  how  very 
innocent  must  the  party  have  been  to  be  so  easily  and  so  long 
taken  iu  ?— or  was  it  that  they  were  compelled  to  put  up 
with  the  arch  deceiver,  because  "they  had  no  men  fit  to  form 
a  cabinet?    Was  it  that  they  could  not  pardon  the  head  of 
the  Government  that  he  had  so  long  been  a  standing  re- 
proach to  their  incapacity?  They  might  depend  upon  Uneven 
now,  that  something  more  was  required  to  make  a  statesman 
besides  successful  vituperation  (hear;.  He  could  have  wished 
the  change  iu  the  Corn  Laws  had  been  immediate  and  final. 
He  thought  it  a  pity  that  for  three  long  years  the  duty  should 
remain  a  monument  reminding  the  people  of  the  melancholy 
infatuation  of  an  agricultural  Parliament.    His  constituents 
held  the  same  opinion,  as  they  indicated  in  a  petition  pre- 
sented a  few  days  since.    Much  had  been  said  of  iinconsti- 
tional  practices.    Was  it  constitutional  for  a  body  of  men  to 
come  into  this  house  as  the  avowed  delegates  of  one  interest? 
Agricultural  gentlemen  always  talked  ( ay,  and  acted — witness 
their  resignations)  as  if  representation  were  particular,  not 
general— as  if  they  were  returned  to  carry  out  a  great  agricul- 
tural job,  instead  of  benefiting  the  nation  as  a  whole.  They 
fell  into  this  error  particularly  when  they  accused  Govern- 
ment of  betraying  the  landed  interest.    Forhis  part, he  could 
only  say  that  if  tin!  Government  ever  pledged  itself  to  support, 
exclusively,  the  lauded  interest,  such  a  pledge  was  void  forits 
immorality  (hear ,hcar)  Jiut.it  was  said  the  League  was  uncon 
stitutional.    He  flatly  denied  it,  though  he  was  not  a  mem- 
ber.   In  what  respect  did  it  dill'er  from  other  associations  for 
bringing  about  elections,  and  which  Conservatives  in  most 
counties  belonged  to,  except  in  superior  wealth,  strength, 
numbers— and  even,  perhaps,  intellect  ?  and  to  what  cause 
were  its  power  and  wealth  due  but  to  the  existence  of  a 
grievance  of  such  magnitude  as  to  produce  such  results  ? 
The  League  did  not  buy  votes.    It  merely  Indicated  in  what 
•way  the  unrepresented  intelligence  of  the  country  (unreprc- 
seuted,  because  county  members  seemed  avowedly  delegates 
of  a  class)  might  constitutionally  influence  opinion  at  future 
elections.    Was  it  immoral  to  buy  small  estates  in  order  to 
obtain  a  stake  iu  the  country?    Immoral  to  iudicate  how 


the  desire  might  be  gratified  ?  Besides,  did  it  not  raise  the 
price  of  laud  and  benefit  landlords  ?  A  learned  judge  was 
reported  to  have  pronounced  the  desire  legitimate  and  com- 
mendable (hear).  He  (Sir.  Trelawny)  believed  he  was 
correct  iu  stating  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists had  talked  of  fighting  the  League  with  its  own 
weapons.  A  noble  individual  was  reported  to  have  talked  of 
opposing  the  Government  factiously  if  necessary.  Let  peers 
take  counsel,  before  they  set  such  examples.  It  were  wise 
in  those,  whose  hereditary  duty  it  was  jealously  to  watch  over 
the  constitution,  to  beware  how  they  impotently  bragged  of 
their  power  to  prostitute  its  functions  to  purposes  which 
could  not  but  seem  suspicious  to  the  uuinstructed  (hear, 
hear).  He  knew  it  was  denied  that  rents  were  the  objects  of 
the  Corn  Law.  But  if  it  were  said  that  food  for  the  people 
was  its  real  end,  then  how  could  men  be  induced  to  believe 
that  the  best  method  of  keeping  corn  in  was  to  pass  a  law  to 
keep  it  out  ?  This  kind  of  argument  would  no  longer  do  in 
towns,  however  it  might  go  down  with  farmers'  clubs  and  la- 
bourers' friend  societies.  In  conclusion,  he  should  only  add 
that  he  should  support  the  Government,  only  protesting 
against  the  incompleteness  and  want  of  finality  of  the  mea- 
sure they  proposed  (cheers). 

Mr.  PACKE  was  sorry  to  differ  from  an  administration  to 
which,  during  the  time  he  had  been  in  Parliament,  he  had 
given  his  wannest  support;  but  he  felt  hound  to  vote  against 
a  measure  which  he  believed  would  iu  its  consequences  be 
ruinous  to  the  country.  He  did  not  mean  to  impute  to  the  right 
lion.  bait,  any  impure  motives  in  bringing  it  forward.  He  gave 
the  right  hon  harouetcredit  for  the  siucerest  conviction  of  its 
necessity.  It  was  said  that  the  policy  of  Government  was 
based  on  public  opinion  ;  but  he  believed  there  had  never  yet 
been  a  Parliament  in  England  that  was  not  in  favour  of 
protection.  He  recollected  that  upon  one  occasion,  during 
the  tenure  of  the  power  by  the  late  administration,  the  ho- 
nourable member  for  Montrose  made  a  proposal  more  revo- 
lutionary in  its  tendencies  than  that  of  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  London,  and  his  adherents.  Tin  honourable 
member  then  requested  the  Conservative  members  to  walk 
out  of  the  house,  and  allow  him  and  his  friends  to  settle  the 
question  with  the  noble  lord.  If  honourable  members  oppo- 
site would  now  act  on  that  suggestion,  and  walking  out  of  the 
house,  leave  them  (the  Protectionists)  to  settle  the  question 
with  the  right  honourable  baronet,  he  believed  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  they  would  arrive  would  be  much  more  satis- 
factory to  the  public  (hear,  hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh),  The 
honourable  member  concluded  by  expressing  his  general  dis- 
approbation of  the  Government  measure. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHEQUER:  I  fear, 
sir,  I  must  begin  the  few  observations  I  have  to  address 
to  the  house  with  that  opening  sentence  which  has 
marked  other  speeches  already — that  at  this  period  of 
the  debate,  Eirid  after  the  discussion  this  subject  has  un- 
dergone, I  cannot  expect  to  offer  anything  to  this  house 
worthy  of  claiming  much  attention  ;  and  I  can  only  as- 
sure the  house,  that  under  these  circumstances  I  shall 
confine  my  observations  within  the  narrowest  limits 
which  are  possibly  consistent  with  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  I  have  undertaken.  As  to  the  question  itself,  it 
might  almost  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  argument 
upon  it,  after  the  ability  with  which  the  case  has  been 
met  by  my  right  honourable  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  and  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  who  have  left  no  part 
of  the  subject  untouched,  and  no  argument  unrefuted 
(oh,  oh,  anil  cheers),  and  who  established,  beyond  the 
power  of  contradiction  (oh,  oh),  that  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  in  the  removal  of  restriction  and  the 
gradual  relaxation  in  protective  duties  had  in  every 
instance  been  attended  with  benefit,  and  had  in  every 
instance  produced  permanent  results  on  the  comforts 
and  happiness  of  the  country.  Before,  however,  I  enter 
upon  the  question,  I  think  it  nry  duty  to  respond  to  a 
call  which  has  been  made  upon  mc  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  by  many  honourable  gentlemen  (hear,  hear),  and 
distinctly  to  state  the  ground  upon  which  I  have  acted 
in  those  transactions  which  have  led  to  the  situation  in 
which  we  at  present  are  placed  (hear,  hear).  Some 
hon.  gentlemen  have  supposed  I  differed  from  my  col- 
leagues on  the  question  before  the  house — that  I  am 
prepared  to  support  measures  in  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  Which  I  do  not  concur;  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  upon  the  authority  of  conduct  of  mine,  which  has 
been  alleged  to  have  come  to  the  information  of  some 
honourable  members  by  means  beyond  the  ordinary 
channels  of  information,  they  have  grounded  this  opinion. 
I  believe,  however,  that  this  opinion  on  their  parts  will, 
after  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make,  be  pronounced 
as  utterly  delusive  as  the  arguments  they  have  adduced 
against  the  measure  itself  (oh,  oh,  and  cheers).  The 
course  I  have  taken  on  this  question  I  will  simply  and 
plainly  state.  In  October  a  general  apprehension  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  disease  in  the  potato  crop,  which  then  gene- 
rally extended  through  many  parts  of  the  country,  and, 
therefore,  on  the  1st  of  Novcmberthc  Government  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  measures  it  was 
proper  to  adopt  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
country  was  then  placed.  The  house  has  alreadyr  been 
informed  by  my  right  honourable  friend  that  on  that  oc- 
casion he  proposed  to  his  colleagues  two  separate  mea- 
sures— either  to  open  the  ports  by  order  in  council,  or 
to  assemble  Parliament  immediately  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  that  object  by  legislative  enactment.  Now, 
certainly,  on  both  of  these  questions  I  differed  from  my 
right  honourable  friend.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  in 
all  eases  that  direct  interposition  of  the  Government,  by 
an  act  of  its  own,  with  the  execution  of  the  law,  is  a 
hazardous  and  dangerous  experiment,  and  one  only  to 
be  justified  by  immediate,  and  urgent,  and  evident  ne- 
cessity. I  could  not  then  conceive  that  the  state  of  Ire- 
land required  that  immediate  urgency  of  action,  but 
might  well  remain  to  be  dealt  with  by  legislative  enact- 
ment at  a  future  period.  I  did  express  tho  opinion, 
therefore,  that  it  was  expedient  by  order  in  council  to 
open  the  ports  for  the  admission  of  foreign  corn.  In 
considering  this  question  there  was  one  point  impossible 
to  be  put  out  of  consideration — that  we  were  not  called 
only  to  decide  on  the  suspension  of  the  Corn  Law,  or  on 
the  occasion  which  rendered  that  step  necessary,  but  it 
was  idso  obvious  that  iu  dealing  with  that  proposition 


wc  look  to  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  course  we 
were  about  to  pursue  ;  and  I  could  not  conceal  from 
myself  that  the  step  we  were  taking  must  be  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  abolition  or  abrogation  of  the  Corn 
Law,  which  must  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
suspension  of  the  law  (cheers).  I  know  it  has  been  stated 
by  some  honourable  gentlemen  that  the  suspension  of 
the  law  did  not  entail  any  consequence  whatever  ;  but 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  view  the  subject  in  that  light. 
I  know  that  in  an  antecedent  period  of  history  tho 
ports  have  been  opened,  but  the  effects  of  this  measure 
were  always  represented  as  injurious  to  trade  and  disad- 
vantageous in  itself,  although  such  a  course  might  be 
justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  and  I  always  un- 
derstood the  benefit  of  the  sliding  scale,  as  argued  in 
1838,  was  this,  that  by  self-operation  it  was  adapted 
alike  to  periods  of  plenty  and  periods  of  scarcity,  with- 
out the  necessity  for  this  Continental  interference  of  the 
Government,  which,  on  former  occasions,  had  been 
found  so  inconvenient.    And  also  I  could  not  put  out 
of  my  consideration,  that  on  all  the  occasions  we  had 
to  argue  the  benefits  of  the  sliding  scale  in  opposition  to 
those  of  a  fixed  duty,  the  great  point  brought  against 
the  application  of  the  fixed  duty  was,  that  when  periods 
of  difficulty  and  trial  arose,  it  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
part from  the  usual  operation  of  the  law,  and  to  suspend 
it  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  foreign  corn  (hear,  hear). 
The  consideration  therefore,  that  the  consequence  of  a 
suspension  of  the  law  must  necessarily  be  thc^abroga- 
tion  of  the  law,  was  to  my  mind  an  additional  argument, 
and  a  strong  one,  why  that  object  should  not  be  affected 
by  an  Order  in  Council.    I  did  not  consider  that  it 
would  be  fair,  on  a  question  of  great  public  interest,  in- 
volving great  public  consequences,  and  exciting  strong 
feelings  among  a  great  body  of  the  community,  to  pre- 
judge, by  an  act  of  the  Government,  (he  decision  of 
Parliament  as  to  what  might  be  the  ultimate  measure 
necessary  to  be  adopted  (hear,  hear).  For  these  reasons, 
therefore,  I  gave  my  opinion  against  the  admission  of 
foreign  corn  into  this  country  through  the  medium  of 
an  Order  in  Council  (hear,  hear,  hear).    But  my  right 
hon.  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government  proposed 
an  alternative  (hear,  hear).  He  suggested  the  immediate 
assembling  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  object  of  opening  the  ports  by  means  of  a  legislative 
enactment.  To  that  proposition  I  also  offered  an  objec- 
tion, but  that  objection  rested  on  different  grounds  alto- 
gether.   The  proposition  was  submitted  on  the  1st  of 
November.    At  that  period  no  doubt  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  had,  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  other  persons  in  high  station,  accounts  of  widely 
spread  and  serious  apprehensions  as  to  an  extensive 
failure  in  the  potato  crop  of  Ireland  (hear).    On  the 
other  hand,  however,  we  had  opinions  resting  on  what 
was  considered  highly  respectable  authority,  that  the 
failure  of  the  crop  had  not  reached  to  that  extent  wdiich 
was  calculated  to  give  any  colour  of  truth  to  the  alarm 
which  appeared  to  be  entertained  in  certain  quarters 
(hear,  hear).  At  that  period,  moreover,  the  potato  crop 
in  Ireland  had  not  been  generally  dug,  and  there  were 
as  yet  no  means  for  ascertaining  by  actual  experiment 
whether  the  apprehensions  by  which  the  public  mind  was 
disquieted  were  likely  to  lead  to  the  extensive  results 
which  some  persons  were  inclined  to  believe  would  be 
realised.  I  felt,  therefore,  that  with  this  defective  inform- 
ation as  to  the  extent  of  the  calamity  which  appeared  to 
be  coming  upon  Ireland,  it  was  highly  probable  that 
there  might  be  prevalent  a  doubt  on  the  minds  of  a  very 
large  class,  both  inside  and  outside  of  this  house 
with  respect  to  the  actual  measure  and  extent  of  the 
disaster  as  might  render  it  exceedingly  unlikely  that 
that  general  concurrence  in  the  proposed  measure  of 
acting  on  the  Corn  Laws  by  the  means  of  a  legislative 
enactment  would  be  obtained  which  was  so  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  securing  successful  results.  I 
believed  that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  time  should  be 
afforded  for  further  investigation  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  the  ap- 
prehensions by  which  the  country  was  beginning  to  be 
so  seriously  alarmed.    I  was  anxious  that  it  should  be 
distinctly  ascertained  whether  it  was  likely  that  these 
apprehensions  would  be  realised,  for  I  felt  that  in  the 
event  of  our  being  able  to  show  that  tho  extent  of  the 
misfortune  which  impended  over  Ireland  was  anything 
like  what  wc  have  now  ascertained  it  to  be,  by  authority 
which  I  regret  to  say  admits  not  of  a  shadow  of  doubt — 
I  say  I  felt  that,  in  the  event  of  our  being  able  to  lay 
the  true  state  of  affairs  before  the  public,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  of  our  being  able  to  secure  a  more  general 
concurrence  in  support  of  some  measure  for  the  imme- 
diate suspension  and  subsequent  alteration  of  the  Corn 
Laws  than  wc  could  hope  to  command  if  we  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  while  we  were 
provided  with  information  which,  though  unquestion- 
ably of  an  alarming  character,  was,  notwithstanding,  in 
many  respects  defective  and  incomplete.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  gave  my  voice  against  the  assembling  of  Parlia- 
ment,   I  may  have  been  wrong,  I  may  have  committed 
an  error  of  judgment,  but  I  have  no  hesitat  ion  in  assert- 
ing that  I  acted  throughout  in  conformity  with  the  dic- 
tates of  my  conscience.    It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
danger  with  which  wc  had  to  deal  was  one  the  re- 
sults of  which  could  not  be  experienced  at  all  events 
until  an  early  period  of  the  spring,  and  I  confess 
I  felt  great  anxiety  that    as  large  a  number  of 
honourable  gentlemen  as  possible  should  be  induced 
to  concur  in  acknowledging  the  necessity  of  the  case  ; 
for  I  felt  that  it  was  in  the  last  degree  desirable  that  the 
measures  which  we  might  deem  to  be  necessary  for  tho 
preservation  of  the  country  should  bo  sanctioned  by  a 
very  large  proportion,  indeed,  of  the  members  of  this 
house,  and  supported  unequivocally  by  public  opinion 
out  of  doors.    I,  therefore,  preferred  delay  in  the  com- 
mencement of  our  operations,  that,  when  they  were  com- 
menced, they  might  be  carried  witli  a  weight  and  an  au- 
thority which  would  put  au  end  at  once  to  cavil  and 
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opposition.  I  may  be  told  that,  in  opposing  the  Order 
in  Council,  I  displayed  a  want  of  that  boldness  which  a 
minister  ought  to  exhibit  in  dealing  with  great  public 
emergencies  (hear,  hear).  I  may  be  told  that  I  was 
i  wanting  in  that  sagacity  which  ought  to  have  enabled 
me  to  comprehend  the  actual  extent  of  the  calamity  so 
,  long  before  it  had  approached  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear, 
1  from  the  Protectionist  members).  I  may  be  told,  also, 
that  I  was  yet  more  deficient  in  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  friends  who  sit  at  the  same  side  of  the  house  with 
me,  for  that  I  should  have  known  that  they  would  at  once 
i  and  unmurmuringly  have  consented  to  the  suspension  of 
■  the  Corn  Laws  if  the  question  had  been  only  put  to  them. 
I  may,  I  say,  have  been  in  error  in  all  these  respects, 
but  the  error  was  only  one  of  judgment.  To  my  own  con- 
1  science  I  stand  acquitted  of  any  higher  offence;  and  I 
'•  hesitate  not  to  assert,  that  after  the  lapse  of  the  period 
which  has  since  intervened,  and  after  calmly  reflecting 
on  the  course  I  have  taken,  and  the  advice  I  have  given, 
I  cannot,  on  review  of  the  entire  transaction,  bring  my- 
self to  believe,  that  if  the  case  were  again  to  be  pre- 
sented to  me  in  the  shape  in  which  it  then  stood,  I  would 
be  justified  in  pursuing  a  different  course  of  proceeding 
from  that  which  I  then  adopted.  After  these  differences 
in  the  Government,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  fur- 
'  ther  consideration  of  the  subject  for  a  limited  period,  in 
i  order  that  more  extensive  information  might  be  ob- 
tained. That  further  period  did  most  unquestionably 
bring  with  it  the  strongest  possible  arguments  to  induce 
me  to  a  change  of  opinion  (hear).  Many  days  did  not 
elapse  before  we  were  in  possession  of  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  who  had  been  sent  to  Ireland,  detailing 
with  accuracy  their  views  of  what  was  the  extent  of  the 
potato  disease,  and  what  the  amount  of  the  crop  on 
which  it  was  fairly  possible  to  calculate  with  reference 
to  next  year.  The  statement  contained  in  the  report 
of  these  commissioners  was  confirmed  by  actual  expe- 
rience when  the  crop  came  to  be  dug  out,  and  it  was 
then  put  beyond  all  question  that  to  such  an  extent  had 
the  potato  plague  spread,  that  in  some  districts  of 
the  country  one-half  of  the  crop  was  lost,  in  others 
one-third,  in  others  three-fourths  (hear,  hear).  Nor 
was  this  the  entire  extent  of  the  calamity  ;  for  there  was 
a  general  feeling,  and  one  which  I  believe  was  com- 
pletely warranted  by  the  fact,  that  in  some  portions  of 
Ireland  the  preservation  of  any  part  of  the  crop,  how- 
ever minute,  depended  altogether  upon  the  wetness  or 
fairness  of  the  weather.  When  these  facts  were  known, 
the  case  was  relieved  from  its  difficulties  (hear,  hear), 
and  although  I  was  well  aware,  and  felt  most  deeply 
that  the  adoption  by  us  of  the  course  which  my  right 
hon.  friend  has  now  proposed  to  you  would  be  attended 
by  the  dissolution  of  party  connections,  and  that  it  would 
cause  our  separation  from  many  of  those  with  whom  for 
many  years  it  has  been  my  pride  to  act,  and  whom,  I 
trust,  I  may  be  still  permitted  to  call  my  hon.  friends — 
I  say,  although  I  felt  that  tliis  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  measure,  I  also  felt  that  there  were 
imposed  upon  me,  by  my  position  as  minister,  other  and 
higher  duties  which  went  beyond  the  feelings  of  party 
attachment ;  and  being  convinced  that  the  alteration  of 
the  Corn  Laws  had  now  become  a  question  of  absolute 
necessity,  I  was  prepared  to  give  my  opinion  that  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  those  laws  ought  to  un- 
dergo a  change  (hear,  hear ).  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, I  felt  that  the  change  ought  to  be  effected  by  others 
than  myself  and  my  friends  in  office ;  and  extending 
this  opinion,  I  most  cordially  concurred  in  the  resigna- 
tion of  our  charge  into  the  hands  of  persons  who,  from 
their  longer  maintenance  of  the  opinions  which  wc  then 
entertained,  were  better  fitted  to  discharge  the  duty,  and 
had  perhaps  a  better  chance  of  carrying  the  contem- 
plated measure  into  operation  (hear,  hear).  And  here 
permit  me  to  assure  the  house,  with  the  most  unaffected 
sincerity,  that  when  I  tendered  her  Majesty  my  resigna- 
tion of  office,  I  had  not  the  remotest  conception  that  I 
should  have  ever  to  deal  with  this  question  in  any  other 
capacity  than  as  a  private  member  of  Parliament  (hear). 
If  any  hon.  gentleman  should  be  inclined  to  question 
this  assertion,  I  am  prepared  to  sustain  it  by  testimony 
which  cannot  be  resisted.  I  am  prepared  to  prove,  by 
evidence  of  the  most  incontcstiblc  character,  that  when 
I  resigned  my  office,  the  resumption  of  it  at  a  subsequent 
period  never  entered  into  my  contemplation  (loud  cries 
of  hear,  hear).  But  to  resume — When  it  was  discovered 
that  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  London,  found  it  im- 
possible to  construct  a  cabinet  with  satisfaction  to  him- 
self, the  question  again  rose  whether  I  should  again 
decline  to  accept  office  in  a  Government  of  whicli  my 
right  honourable  friend  was  to  be  the  head.  Sir,  I  know 
of  no  principle  on  which  it  would  be  possible  to  justify 
a  refusal  (hear^.  I  had  in  the  first  instance  doubted  as 
to  the  exact  time  at  which  the  great  move  should  be 
taken,  and  as  to  the  particular  measure  which  ought  to 
be  proposed,  but  I  had  subsequently  seen  and  learned 
quite  sufficient  to  convince  me  of  the  necessity  of  an  al- 
teration in  the  Corn  Laws,  and  I  was  perfectly  prepared, 
as  a  private  member,  to  give  the  sanction  of  my  vote  and 
opinion  to  that  course  of  policy  which,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  I  considered  to  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  country  (hear,  hear). 
Therefore,  being  fully  prepared  to  maintain  in  my  pri- 
Tate  capacity  the  opinions  which  I  now  advocate  as  a 
minister,  I  felt  that  there  was  nothing  against  honour, 
dignity,  or  duty  in  my  resumption  of  the  situation  which 
I  at  present  occupy  (hear).  That  is,  in  a  few  words, 
a  brief  history  of  the  transaction  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned (hear,  hear,  hear).  I  trust  this  explanation  will 
satisfy  my  friend  the  honourable  member  for  Newark  ; 
and  that  he  will  understand  that,  although  I  may  have 
had  doubts  at  first,  as  to  the  particular  period  at  which, 
and  the  particular  mode  in  which  her  Majesty's  ministers 
ought  to  have  introduced  the  measures  which  they  con- 
sidered necessary,  I  have  come  at  length  to  the  delibe- 
rate conclusion  that  I  am  l>est  consulting  the  interests 
of  the  country  by  adopting  the  course  which  I  am  now 


pursuing.  A  noble  lord,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
spoken  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  charges  me  with 
acting  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  my  duty  in  not 
tendering  a  resignation  of  my  scat  in  Parliament  to  my 
constituents,  and  he  calls  on  me  to  make  some  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  that  I  still  remain  here  as  representa- 
tive of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (loud  cries  of 
hear,  hear,  hear).  Now,  sir,  I  think  it  right  to 
state  that  the  views  I  take  of  the  duties  of  a  representa- 
tive differ  very  materially  from  those  which  have  been 
expressed  by  the  noble  lord.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  it'  honourable  gentlemen,  at  the  period  of  their 
election,  think  fit  to  pledge  themselves  under  all  con- 
ceivable circumstances  to  maintain  particular  laws,  and 
to  take  stated  particular  views  of  certain  specified  ques- 
tions, they  may  not  take  upon  themselves  an  obligation 
which  they  are  bound  in  all  honour  to  redeem,  and 
which  renders  it  imperative  on  them  to  resign  their 
seats  if  they  see  grounds  for  changing  their  opinions  ; 
but  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  arc  in 
tliis  position  (hear,  hear).  In  offering  myself  as  a  re- 
presentative to  my  constituency,  I  may  have  stated  to 
them  in  general  terms  my  views  on  particular  questions, 
if  they  happened  to  come  under  discussion  ;  but  I  have 
reserved  to  myself,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  the 
fullest  right  to  adopt,  in  reference  to  every  question 
that  may  be  deliberated  upon  in  this  house,  that  course 
— whatever  it  may  be — that  course  which  in  my  con- 
science I  believe  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  community  ;  and  however  strongly  an 
opposite  course  may  lie  sanctioned  by  some  great  exam- 
ples, however  comformable  it  may  be  to  the  views  of 
certain  honourable  gentlemen  who  pledged  themselves 
at  the  hustings — I  cannot  admit  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
representative  who  happens  to  act  in  opposition  to  the 
feelings  of  his  constituents  on  a  particular  question,  to 
make  that  difference  the  ground  for  tendering  his  re- 
signation, or  even  for  acquiescing  in  a  demand  that  he 
should  do  so  (hear,  hear,  hear),  I  gave  no  pledges 
whatever  with  respect  to  the  Corn  Laws  on  any  of 
the  occasions  to  which  I  addressed  myself  to  my  con- 
stituents (hear,  hear).  I  never  expressed  any  indica- 
tions of  that  permanent  and  unqualified  adherence  to 
existing  laws  which  some  honourable  members  around 
me  appear  to  have  expressed  when  they  were  elected  ; 
and  upon  these  grounds  I  think  that  I  would  be  abdi- 
cating the  character  of  a  representative  altogether — that 
I  would  be  depriving  myself  of  the  capacity  of  voting 
for  the  community  in  questions  affecting  their  interests, 
if  I  were,  by  my  professions  or  my  example,  to  give 
countenance  to  the  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  represen- 
tative, in  differing  from  his  constituents  on  any  point, 
to  forsake  the  trust  that  has  been  reposed  in  him.  Thus 
much,  sir,  I  have  said  in  matters  personal  to  myself.  I 
have  to  apologise  to  the  house  for  having  trespassed  at 
such  length  on  their  time  and  attention.  It  was  painful 
to  me  to  have  occupied  so  much  of  their  attention  by 
matters  having  reference  to  myself;  but  I  felt  that  I  was 
called  on  to  say  something  in  explanation,  and  having 
done  so,  I  now  proceed  to  address  myself  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  qiiestion  more  immediately  before  us. 
The  question  we  have  before  us  is  one  which,  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  comprised  within  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass. It  is  simply  whether  you  will  continue  to  pro- 
gress in  the  course  which  for  some  years  past  you  have 
pursued  in  the  relaxation  of  protective  duties,  or  whe- 
ther you  will  be  content,  not  merely  to  remain  stationary 
where  you  are,  but  to  retrograde  on  the  path  which, 
after  full  and  mature  consideration,  you  have  adopted. 
I  am  well  aware,  that  in  the  course  of  this  debate 
many  honourable  members  who  have  supported  the 
Government  up  to  this  period  in  their  relaxing  policy, 
maintain  that  we  have  now  arrived  at  that  particular 
point  in  the  withdrawal  of  protection  from  native  in- 
dustry at  which  it  is  essential  that  we  should  come  to  a 
stop  (hear,  hear,  from  Protectionist  members).  They 
contend  that  wc  ought  not  to  advance  beyond  it,  be- 
cause we  cannot  do  so  without  injuring  interests  which 
we  ought  to  study  to  protect,  and  because  they  think 
that  in  remaining  where  wc  are,  wc  arc  doing  what  they 
believe  is  just  to  all  parties  (hear,  hear).  But  when  I 
consider  the  arguments  of  some  of  my  friends  at  this 
side  of  the  house — when  I  hear  one  honourable  member 
declare  that  as  regards  the  Corn  Laws  he  thinks  they 
ought  to  be  suspended  at  once,  and  when  I  find  that 
that  sentiment  is  cheered  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
seem  to  show  that  it  met  with  very  considerable  ap- 
proval— and  when  I  hear  other  gentlemen,  at  my  own 
side,  admitting  that  the  Corn  Laws  may  be  modified 
after  a  certain  fashion — when  I  sec  that  some  honour- 
able members  come  a  step  further,  and  some  not  quite 
so  far  on  this  question  ;  when,  I  say,  I  sec  and  hear  all 
this,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  great  principle  for  which 
wc  are  contending  is  conceded  upon  all  hands  ;  and  I 
certainly  think  that  those  gentlemen  will  find  it  difficult 
to  account  for  the  reasons  why,  with  such  professions 
and  admissions  on  their  lips,  they  resist,  as  they  are  re- 
sisting, the  motion  now  before  the  house  (hear).  I  could 
have  understood  them  if  they  proposed  some  modi- 
fication of  the  Corn  Laws,  or  if  they  were  prepared  with 
some  amendment  after  getting  into  committee  (hear, 
hear).  That  would  have  been  a  natural  and  rational 
course.  That  would  have  been  the  proper  time  and 
mode  to  consider  the  measure.  But  they  have  adopted 
the  course  which  precludes  all  consideration  whatsoever 
of  that  kind.  Whatever  they  may  be  iu  words,  in 
actions  they  arc  against  us.  They  refuse  as  much  to 
suspend  as  to  abrogate  the  Corn  Laws  (hear,  hear, 
and  cheers).  They  have  taken  no  steps  from 
which  any  results  can  come,  but  to  remain  just  as  we 
arc,  without  a  remedy  for  the  existing  evil,  which  they 
admit  to  be  great — without  a  remedy  for  a  possible  fu- 
ture evil  which  may  be  vet  more  dreadful,  and  without 
the  means  of  making  that  progress  in  the  course  we 
have  undertaken  which  is  essential  for  the  welfare  of 
this  country.    Sir,  in  support  of  the  views  which  the 


Government  take  in  support  of  this  question,  wc  have 
appealed,  and  I  think  in  the  opinion  of  the  country  suc- 
cessfully appealed,  to  the  results  of  experience,  as 
attesting  the  progress  which  wc  have  made  in  opulence 
and  power  since  the  protective  system  has  been  relaxed 
(hear,  hear).  That  progress  has  been  attempted  to  be 
denied  by  certain  honourable  members  who  are  adverse 
to  Free  Trade.  They  have  referred  to  figures  and  cal- 
culations in  support  of  their  position,  that  no  beneficial 
consequences  have  resulted  from  the  relaxation  of  the 
protective  system  ;  but  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  say- 
ing, that  these  figures  and  calculations  have  proved  an 
utter  failure  (cries  of  no,  no,  from  the  Ministerial 
benches).  Well,  I  think  they  have.  I  think  they  have 
been  most  triumphantly  overthrown  by  my  friend  the 
right  hon.  baronet  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (continued  cries  of  no,  no,  from  the  Ministerial 
benches).  The  statement  made  by  the  right  hon.  baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  was  this,  that  it  could 
not  be  shown  that  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  all  the  arti- 
cles affected  by  the  recent  reductions  of  the  protective 
system,  anything  had  resulted  from  the  relaxation 
but  increased  activity  to  the  trade  and  improvement  to 
the  industry  of  the  country.  This  was  the  proposition 
that  was  advanced,  and  in  refutation  of  it  one  honourable 
gentleman,  the  member  for  Birmingham,  pointed  to  the 
article  of  spelter  or  zinc  ;  but  his  friend  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  met 
the  assertions  of  the  member  for  Birmingham,  and  settled 
spelter  as  easily  as  everything  else  (hear,  and  a  laugh), 
for  he  showed  that  though  the  home  manufacture  of  the 
article  might  have  been  injured,  the  relaxation  of  the 
protective  duty  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  article, 
the  manufacture  of  which  opened  a  new  source  of  in- 
dustry, and  afforded  increased  employ  to  a  vast  number 
of  the  poorer  classes.  A  friend  of  mine  yesterday  even- 
ing thought  it  necessary  to  complain  of  the  hardship 
which  those  Free  Trade  measures  would  inflict  upon 
the  shipping  interests.  He  told  us  that  whatever  might 
be  its  effect  upon  other  interests,  the  welfare  of  the 
shipping  interest  was  inseparably  identified  with  the 
preservation  of  the  protective  system  ;  and  he  did  not 
seem  willing  to  admit  that  the  shipowners  had  derived 
any  benefit  whatever  from  the  relaxations  that  had  alrea<  I  y 
taken  place,  or  that  they  were  likely  to  realise  any  from 
the  reductions  now  in  contemplation.  I  must  say,  sir, 
as  my  right  honourable  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  already  said,  that  this  opposition  to  freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  shipping  in- 
terests is  one  which  greatly  excites  my  surprise  (hear, 
hear).  I  should  have  thought  that  a  system  of  commer- 
cial intercourse,  which  leads  to  a  great  increase  of  ex- 
ports and  imports,  would  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
mind  of  every  thinking  man  as  one  calculated  to  increase 
the  means  by  which  these  imports  and  exports  were 
carried  on,  and  that  it  would  be  as  clear  as  sunlight, 
that  in  proportion  as  commercial  intercourse  extends,  in 
the  same  proportion  would  the  shipping  interest  be  be- 
nefited—and that  this  benefit  would  also  be  realised, 
that  in  addition  to  abundant  commerce  in  times  of  peace, 
we  would  have  ample  means  of  defensive  or  offensive 
hostility  in  the  event  of  war.  This  I  ever  regarded  as 
the  natural  result  of  free  commercial  intercourse,  as  far  as 
the  shipping  interests  were  concerned  ;  and  I  confess  that 
noone  could  be  more  surprised  than  I  at  finding  that  op- 
position on  the  part  of  those  interests  was  offered  to  the  pro- 
positions of  the  Government.  But  I  deny  that  the  shipping 
interests  have  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  relaxation 
of  protective  duties.  I  can  prove  the  contrary  to  be  the 
fact.  In  the  year  1842,  the  tonnage  of  British  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  amounted  to  2,600,000 
tons.  In  the  year  1845  it  was  3,099,000  tons,  showing 
an  increase  consequent  on  the  relaxation  of  protection 
duties  of  one  million  of  tons  in  that  brief  period  (hear, 
hear).  The  hon.  member  for  Durham  insists  that  inju- 
rious effects  arc  likely  to  result  to  the  timber  trade  from 
the  proposed  measures  ;  and  he  maintained  that  injury 
had.  resulted  from  the  relaxations  which  had  already 
taken  place.  But  let  us  come  to  figures.  Let  us 
consider  what  has  been  the  quantity  of  shipping  engaged 
in  the  Baltic  trade  within  the  last  few  years.  In  the 
year  1842  the  number  of  ships  engaged  in  that  trade 
was  3519;  their  tonnage  was  613,S09;  in  the  year  1844 
the  number  was  4424,  and  their  tonnage  818,440  tons  ; 
showing  an  increase  of  1000  ships,  and  200,000  tons 
(hear,  hear).  My  honourable  friend  has  said  that  the 
increase  of  British  shipping  in  the  Baltic  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  foreign  ships  that  arc  engaged  in  the  same 
trade,  and  therefore  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  would 
throw  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  a  greater  extent 
of  trade  than  we  derived  ourselves  from  the  same 
source.  I  admit  that  that  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  navigation  law  itself,  which  admits  the  foreigner 
to  introduce,  if  he  pleases,  the  produce  of  his  country  in 
the  shipping  of  his  own  nation  (hear).  There  is  another 
reason  for  the  increase  of  foreign  carriage  in  the  Baltic, 
which  the  measure  before  the  house  is  calculated  to  re- 
move ;  and  if  my  honourable  friend  deems  it  expedient 
to  give  encouragement  to  British  shipping  in  the  Baltic, 
there  is  no  means  by  which  he  can  do  it  more  effectually 
than  bypassing  the  measure  now  before  the  house  (hear, 
hear).  Sir,  if  the  honourable  gentleman  had  looked  to 
the  proportion  of  shipping  employed  in  the  conveyance 
of  corn  under  the  system  of  the  Corn  Laws,  when  the 
demand  being  sudden,  it  must  come  immediately  from 
the  country  where  the  produce  is,  in  the  ships  that  arc 
to  be  had  on  the  spot,  and  cannot  wait  to  be  introduced 
in  ships  which  come  from  this  country,  bringing  out  a 
cargo  to  bring  back  a  cargo  in  return,  if  he  looked  to  the 
disproportion  in  that  particular  branch  of  trade  between 
the  British  and  foreign  shipping  employed,  he  would  sec 
that  he  could  not  do  anything  to  give  a  better  chance  of 
employment  to  British  shipowners,  than  by  passing  the 
measure  now  before  the  house  (cheers  from  the  Oppo- 
sition). It  appears  by  the  returns  of  corn-laden  ships 
that  pass  through  the  sound,  that  there  are  1138  foreign 
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ships,  and  only  501  British — a  disproportion  exceeding 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade, 
and  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  I  have 
stated  (hear,  hear).  Then,  if  my  honourable  friend 
wishes  to  restore  the  employment  of  British  shipping,  let 
him  join  with  us  in  doing  that  which,  by  giving  more 
freedom  in  commercial  intercourse  with  those  particular 
ports,  and  in  an  article  which  will  not  be  suddenly  sent 
for,  but  in  a  regular  article  of  trade— let  him  join  us  in 
passing  that  measure,  and  his  object  will  be  accomplished 
(cheers  from  the  Opposition).  But  then,  said  my  honour- 
able friend,  this  diminution  of  duty  on  Baltic  timber 
will  necessarily  affect  the  shipping  interests  as  regards 
your  Canadian  provinces,  and  tend  to  injure  those  pro- 
vinces which  you  ought  to  protect.  I  will  tell  my  hon. 
friend  that  in  making  that  statement  he  falls  into  an 
error,  which  is  not  uncommon  with  those  who  argue 
strongly  in  favour  of  protection,  in  respect  to  commer- 
cial measures  (hear).  They  think  that  an  advantage  on 
one  side  is  sure  to  produce  a  disadvantage  on  the  other, 
whereas  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  the  fact ;  for 
by  increasing  the  import  of  an  article  into  a  country, 
instead  of  inflicting  an  injury  upon  the  home  produce, 
you  confer  a  benefit  on  it.  I  have  already  referred  to 
the  state  of  our  trade  in  the  Baltic,  in  1842  and  1844, 
and  now  let  us  sec  what  is  the  state  of  the  shipping 
trade,  in  those  years,  in  the  British  North  American 
colonies.  In  1842,  1550  ships  were  cleared  out;  in 
1844,  2844  ships  were  cleared  out,  with  a  tonnage,  in 
the  former  case  of  540,000,  and  in  the  latter  of  789,000 
(hear,  hear).  Can  there  be  any  more  conclusive  evi- 
dence than  this  afforded,  that  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  commodities  did  not  injuriously  affect 
colonial  trade,  or  the  interests  of  the  British  ship- 
owners connected  with  it  (loud  cheers  from  the  Oppo- 
sition). This  does  not  rest  on  my  statement  alone. 
There  was  a  committee  sitting  last  year,  in  which  this 
very  question  incidentally  arose,  and  Mr.  Chapman,  a 
gentleman  of  extensive  interest  in  the  shipping  trade, 
states  the  benefit  the  shipping  interest  derived  from 
the  operation  of  the  tariff,  of  which,  however,  the  success 
is  doubted  by  some  persons.  Mr.  Chapman  was  asked  : 
"  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  only  since  freights  were  not 
remunerative  that  the  attention  of  shipowners  has  been' 
directed  to  obtaining  relief  from  any  quarter  they  could  ?  " 
lie  replied,  "  That  of  course  naturally  follows  from  the 
state  of  such  dreadful  depression  as  they  have  under- 
gone, that  they  feci  they  have  had  nothing  done  for 
them;  it  is  not  only  the  light  dues,  but  other  burdens. 
The  fact  is,  that  until  Sir  11.  Peel,  by  the  new  tariff,  al- 
lowed us  to  get  foreign  provisions  out  of  bond,  the  com- 
petition we  had  to  maintain  against  foreigners  was 
most  unfair;  that  made  a  difference  of  30  per  cent,  upon 
those  provisions  at  once.  Previously  it  was  like  a  pe- 
nalty hanging  over  us,  and  a  premium  to  the  foreigner, 
lias  that  relaxation  of  the  law,  by  which  vessels  gqing 
abroad  can  get  provision  out  of  bond,  been  very  useful  to 
the  shipping  ?  Of  the  greatest  possible  consequence  ; 
it  makes  just  the  difference,  I  believe,  between  a  loss  or 
no  loss  upon  sailing  the  ship,  as  they  are  obliged  to  do, 
because  they  are  compelled  to  have  apprentices,  and 
the  apprentices  must  be  maintained  :  and  the  real  fact 
is,  that  they  often  send  ships  to  sea  only  to  save  them- 
selves being  out  of  pocket."  My  honourable  friend's 
statement  as  to  the  injury  effected  by  the  late  change, 
or  likely  to  be  effected  by  future  changes,  rests  only  on 
the  opinions  of  individuals  who  embarked  in  the  trade 
when  ships  were  more  costly  than  they  are  at  present, 
and  who  now  find  it  difficult  to  get  that  interest  for 
their  capital  that  they  originally  had  every  right  to  ex- 
pect. I  admit  there  are  shipowners  on  whom  the  re- 
peal of  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber  will  have  an  inju- 
rious effect.  The  ships  built  before  the  reduction  of 
duty  were  built  at  an  enormously  enhanced  expense, 
in  consequence  of  the  charge  which  that  duty  im- 
posed on  them.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  men  who  have 
built  ships  of  this  expensive  article  find  it  difficult  to 
compete  with  those  who  build  their  ships  of  the  cheaper 
article  ;  but  if  I  may  compare  great  things  to  small,  they 
stand  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  the  innkeepers  on 
the  north  road,  who  have  suffered  from  the  formation  of 
railways  (laughter).  Another  hon.  member  said,  see  the 
injury  you  are  about  to  commit  on  Canada,  to  whom 
you  gave  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  mother  country.  He  says,  has  not  Canada  a  right  to 
complain  that  you  arc  going  to  admit  foreign  corn  ? 
Now,  sir,  I  stand  up  as  highly  as  any  man  for  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  the  colonial  connection,  and  of 
doing  everything  for  the  colonies  which  is  just  and 
equitable  and  right,  and  likely  to  conduce  to  their  be- 
nefit (hear,  hear).  But  I  say,  sir,  if  in  dealing  with  a 
colony  you  place  its  produce  upon  the  same  footing  as 
you  do  the  produce  of  your  own  country,  they  have  no 
right  to  complain  (cheers  from  the  Opposition).  If  the 
Canadians  complain  that  the  advantages  possessed  by 
them  are  diminished,  they  stand  in  the  same  position  as 
the  mother  country  (hear,  hear).  They  must  share  the 
inconvenience — if  inconvenience  there  be— and  I  don't 
admit  that  inconvenience  will  exist — but  they  will  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  the  course  that  has  been  taken 
(  h<  ;n-,  Immi  ).  Now,  sir,  it  has  been  a  favourite  argu- 
ment with  honourable  gentlemen  in  discussing  this 
qucstibn-^-and  it  is  always  a  favourite  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  when  arguments  cannot  be 
readily  adduced— to  draw  a  picture  of  the  extraor- 
dinary consequences  that  arc  likely  to  result  from  it. 
We  are  told,  therefore,  that  if  the  proposed  measure  of 
Free  Trade  be  adopted,  you  must  have  Free  Trade  in 
everything.  You  must  have  no  duty  upon  tea — you  mutt 
have  no  duty  upon  tobacco — you  must  have  no  duty 
upon  various  other  commodities.  Now,  sir,  I  bog  to 
state,  that  in  adopting  these  principles  of  Free  Trade, 
which  are  promulgated  by  the  Government,  I  do  not 
adopt  the  extreme  opinion  cither  on  one  side  or  the 
other;  I  admit  that  all  duties,  whether  they  arc  raised 
lor  the  purpose  of  taxation  or  otherwise,  arc  impediments 


upon  trade.  But  when  I  advocate  Free  Trade,  I  put  in 
my  claim  distinctly  to  retain  the  duties  which  are 
essential  for  revenue  purposes— to  retain  those  which 
are  essential  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  public  morals 
— to  retain  those  which  may  bo  necessary  occasionally 
for  public  safety  ;  and  in  doing  that  I  do  not  conceive 
that  I  am  in  the  least  degree  departing  from  the  legiti- 
mate application  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  for  a 
society  constituted  as  ours  is.  I  view  freedom  of  trade 
as  I  do  civil  liberty,  where  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
must  be  subject  to  certain  restraint.  It  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  one  which  it  would  he  desirable  to 
avoid,  but  one  which  it  may  bo  necessary  to  maintain 
on  the  very  grounds  I  have  stated,  namely,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue,  national  safety,  or  what  is  most  im- 
portant of  all,  for  the  purposes  of  national  morality 
(hear).  The  argument  of  the  present  question  has  turned 
upon  the  probable  effect  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  agriculture  of  this  country. 
It  is  said  that  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  com- 
petition with  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  we  are 
likely  to  bo  overwhelmed  with  foreign  produce.  We 
heard  the  question  ably  argued  in  tho  course  of  this  de- 
bate, and  I  shall  not  repeat  the  arguments  that  have  been 
used,  but  merely  content  myself  with  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  two  cases  in  which  we  have  made 
the  trial  of  what  is  the  effect  of  restriction  upon  agricul- 
ture, and  what  is  the  effect  of  introducing  competition 
with  respect  to  agriculture;  and  from  the  result  of  those 
two  experiments,  with  which  tho  history  of  the  country 
furnishes  us,  I  can  show  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
advantage  that  competition  creates  in  the  country  which 
adopts  it.  It  is  known  that  a  considerable  number  of 
years  since,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  agricultural 
interest  of  this  country  entertained  opinions  very  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  professed  by  individuals  con- 
nected with  that  interest  at  the  present  moment.  They 
thought  they  were  deeply  affected  by  the  importation 
of  articles  which  entered  into  competition  with  those 
which  they  produced.  At  that  time  the  object  of  alarm 
was  Ireland  (hear,  hear),  where  labour  was  cheap, 
the  soil  fertile,  the  climate  favourable,  and  it  was 
apprehended  that  by  admitting  the  produce  of  Ire- 
land it  would  necessarily  overwhelm  the  agricultural 
interests  of  this  country  (hear,  hear).  They  conceived 
that  it  would  affect  the  interests  of  the  owners  and  pro- 
prietors of  land  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Parliament  of  that 
day  passed  a  law  restricting  the  introduction  of  cattle 
from  Ireland.  Now,  at  that  period,  it  was  rather  curi- 
ous to  observe  the  argument  that  was  used.  The  his- 
torian tells  us,  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  "There 
was  a  great  murmur  rather  than  a  complaint  of  the 
great  damage  the  kingdom  sustained  from  the  impor- 
tation of  Irish  cattle,  which  were  bred  there  for  nothing, 
and  transported  for  little,  and  might  well  undersell  all 
the  cattle  here,  and  from  hence  the  breed  of  cattle  ■would 
be  totally  given  over,  and  thereby  the  land  yield  no  rent 
proportionally  to  what  it  ever  had  done,  and  that  this 
could  only  be  remedied  by  a  very  strict  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  forbid  tho  importation.  Very  many  members 
of  several  counties  desired  that  these  counties  might  not 
undergo  any  damage  for  the  benefit  of  other  individual 
places.  They  professed  that  these  counties  had  no  land 
bad  enough  to  breed,  and  that  their  great  traffic  consisted 
in  buying  tho  cattle,  making  them  fat,  and  upon  this 
they  paid  their  rent,  and  this  appeared  to  be  the 
case  of  many  counties  of  England"  (hear,  hear).  But 
the  voices  of  those  honourable  gentlemen  had 
little  effect  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  bill 
passed  almost  with  universal  assent,  and  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Lords  (hear,  hear).  In  the  House  of  Lords 
all  expedition  was  used  in  passing  it,  and,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  headed  thorc 
who  favoured  the  bill  (loud  laughter).  "  In  the  Lords, 
a  marvellous  keen  resolution  appeared  to  use  all  expe- 
dition in  passing  it.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  those  who  favoured  the  bill  with 
a  marvellous  concernment,  and  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  debate  of  it,  contrary  to  his  custom  of 
coining  into  the  house,  indeed,  of  not  rising  till  11 
o'clock,  and  seldom  staying  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
except  upon  some  business  he  concerned  himself  in,  he 
was  always  present  from  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
and  stayed  till  the  last  at  night,  for  the  debate  often  held 
till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  sometimes  till 
candles  were  brought  in.  It  was  urged  that,  if  the  bill 
did  not  pass,  all  the  rents  in  Ireland  would  rise  in  a  vast 
proportion,  and  those  in  England  fall  as  much."  It  was 
then  said  that  if  the  bill  did  pass,  the  rents  in  Ireland 
would  be  raised,  and  the  rents  in  England  would  fall ;  but 
seven  years  afterwards  a  distinguished  man  in  this  coun- 
try, an  ancestor  of  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Pal- 
merston)  Sir  AV.  Temple,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord-Lieut, 
of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  dated  Dublin.  1073,  says  : 
"  When  the  pasturage  is  open,  land  will  be  turned  most 
to  feed  cattle,  when  shut,  to  sheep,  as  it  is  at  present, 
though  I  am  of  opinion  it  cannot  last,  because  this  act 
seems  to  havo  been  carried  ou  rather  by  the  interest  of 
particular  counties  in  England,  than  by  that  of  the  whole, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  must  evidently  be  a  loser  by  it. 
For  first,  the  freight  of  all  cattle  that  are  brought  over 
being  in  English  vessels,  was  so  much  clear  gain  to 
England,  The  trade  of  bides  and  tallow,  or  else  of 
leather,  was  mightily  advanced  in  England.  Where 
the  Irish  sell,  there  will  they  be  sure  to  buy  too,  and  all 
the  foreign  merchandise  which  they  had  before  from 
Bristol,  Chester,  and  London,  they  will  have  in  time 
from  Rouen,  Amsterdam,  Lisbon,  and  the  Straits.  As 
for  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  rents  in  England,  which 
was  made  the  occasion  of  that  act,  that  procee  ded  not 
from  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle.  Besides,  the  rents 
have  been  far  from  Increasing  since."  Therefore  it  ap- 
peared that  the  bill  wdiich  was  passed  to  exclude  the 
importation  of  cattle  from  Ireland,  ami  to  raise  the 
rents  of  England,  was  proved,  after  seven  years'  expe- 
rience, by  one  most  capable  pf  judging — by  a  man  of 


admirable  judgment,  who  was  conversant  with  the  in- 
terests of  England  and  Ireland,  to  be  an  utter  failure 
(cheers).  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  up  to  the 
period  of  the  union,  Ireland,  in  the  importation  of  corn 
to  this  country,  was  treated  as  a  foreign  country.  After 
that  period,  and  when  a  free  intercourse  was  cstablishad 
between  this  country  and  Ireland,  the  corn  of  Ireland 
was  admitted  to  the  markets  of  this  country  to  compete 
with  the  corn  grown  by  the  agriculturists  here.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  at  that  particular  period,  the 
population  of  England  was  something  short  of  1 1  mil- 
lions of  souls,  and  the  quantity  of  corn  raised  in  England 
was  proportionate  to  the  population  which  at  that  time 
existed.  When  Ireland  was  permitted  to  import  to 
England,  she  rapidly  sent  in  here  large  quanties  of  com 
for  the  consumption  of  the  people.  To  the  amount  of  a 
million  of  quarters  per  annum  for  a  few  years  was  sent 
here  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  population  of  U  mil- 
lions, and  it  rose  gradually,  until  ultimately  itamounted 
to  between  three  and  four  millions  of  quarters  of  corn 
sent  into  England.  Now,  if  there  be  anything  in  the 
argument  that  agriculture  is  ruined  by  the  importation 
of  corn  from  a  country  where  labour  is  cheap,  and  the 
land  fertile,  if  those  arguments  have  any  weight  when 
applied  to  foreign  countries,  why  not  have  weight  when 
applied  to  the  admission  into  England  at  that  period  of 
corn  from  Ireland,  which  enjoyed  all  those  particular 
advantages  (hear,  hear)  ?  If  England,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1 1  millions,  could  sustain  the  admission  to  this 
extent  of  agricultural  produce  from  Ireland,  not  only 
without  injury,  but,  as  I  will  show  you,  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  her  own  produce  and  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, what  fear  have  we  now,  when  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  27  millions, 
that  any  impartial  importation  from  abroad  can  ex- 
ceed—in proportion  to  the  population  —  the  quantity 
which  was  previously  admitted  from  Ireland,  or  can 
produce  effects  on  the  agriculture  of  this  country 
more  prejudicial,  or  otherwise  than  beneficial  —  than 
that  which  the  Irish  importation  produced  (tremen- 
dous cheers  from  the  Opposition)  ?  Why  it  is  from  the 
very  period  of  the  union  we  may  date  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  in  this  country  (hear,  hear).  It  was  then 
that  a  stimulus  wasgiven  to  British  exertion  (hear, hear). 
We  find  that  in  the  year  subsequent  to  the  admission  of 
Irish  com,  a  greater  number  of  enclosure  bills  were  in- 
troduced into  the  house  than  at  any  period  preceding  or 
subsequent  (hear,  hear).  They  would  find  that  the 
gentlemen  of  England  paid  more  attention  to  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture,  and  that  science  was  applied  to 
effect  agricultural  improvements.  They  would  find  that 
the  agriculturists  of  England  were  not  injured  by  the 
corn  imported  from  Ireland,  hut  that  agricultural  pros- 
perity was  on  the  increase  from  year  to  year  (hear,hear). 
Therefore,  if  in  the  limited  field  in  which  this  large  pro- 
portion of  corn  was  introduced  they  experienced  no  sen- 
sible effect  to  tho  injury  of  agriculture;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  found  that  the  importation  of  Irish  corn  ex- 
cited emulation  and  industry,  and  led  to  permanent 
improvements,  how  could  it  be  argued  that  a  similar  in- 
troduction of  corn  from  the  Continent  would  produce 
those  disastrous  effects  which  honourable  gentlemen  said 
it  would  produce  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  coun- 
try (hear)?  But  there  was  another  remarkable  circum- 
stance as  to  the  corn  produced  in  the  two  countries, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (hoar,  hear).  In  which 
of  the  two  countries  was  agriculture  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced state,  in  England  or  in  L'eland  ?  No  man,  he 
believed,  however  attached  to  the  sister  country,  but 
must  admit  that  the  deficiency  in  skill  was  extremely 
obvious  to  the  latter  country.  The  corn  of  Ireland  had, 
notwithstanding,  been  brought  into  England  in  successful 
competition  with  the  native  produce  of  that  article.  In 
Ireland  corn  could  be  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
in  any  country  on  the  Continent,  and  the  produce  was  so 
abundant  that  she  required  none  from  abroad.  From 
want  of  competition,  however,  agriculture  in  that  country 
remained  in  much  the  same  state  as  when  tho  English 
market  was  open  in  Irish  corn.  The  fact  of  no  foreign 
corn  being  imported  into  Ireland  had  been  productive 
of  much  injury  to  agriculture  in  Ireland,  while  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  introduced  here  had  proved 
beneficial  to  English  agriculture  (hear,  hear).  They 
were  told  that  this  measure  would  prove  peculiarly  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  Ireland  ;  now,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve there  was  any  ground  for  such  an  assumption,  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  produce  the  same  result 
and  the  same  effect  as  in  this  country;  and  so  far 
from  diminishing  the  value  of  property  or  the  amount  of 
employment  to  tho  poor,  that  it  would  increase  both  by 
the  stimulus  that  would  be  given  by  intercourse  and 
competition  with  foreign  countries.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  it  would  produce  the  same  effect  there  as  here,  and 
would  lead  to  the  formation  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments there  to  meet  the  wants  and  afford  employment  to 
the  people.  It  had  been  truly  said  that  the  best  market 
for  a  country  was  the  home  market.  If  this  was  the 
case,  then  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  consumers 
should  be  in  a  state  of  comparative  affluence,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  most  desirable  for  the  agriculturists  that  this 
should  be  the  case,  for  their  trade  was  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  home  market.  So  far  then  from  looking 
with  jealousy  ou  anything  which  would  extend  or  pro- 
mote our  manufactures,  they  should  regard  it  w  ith  satis- 
faction, as  affording  new  means  for  giving  employment 
to  large  numbers  of  the  people,  and  making  them  pros- 
perous consumers  of  agricultural  produce.  The  agri- 
c  ill  mists  of  all  men  should  be  the  most  anxious  to 
extend  and  promote  the  well-being  of  those  who  were 
the  consumers  of  that  produce  which  they  had  to  sell 
(hear,  hoar).  Ho  would  confine  himself  to  one  other 
topi,-,  which,  however,  was  one  which  had  formed  tho 
subject  matter  for  a  large  portion  of  the  present  debate. 
Ho  alluded  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  in  public  men 
(cheers  from  the  Protectionists).  This  formed  a  main 
staple  with  many  honourable  gentlemen,  and  when- 
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ever  the  word  was  used  it  did  not  fail  to  elicit 
cheers  (hear,  hear).  He  was  as  strong  an  advocate  as 
any  man  for  consistency  of  public  conduct  (laughter 
and  cheers)  ;  but  when  "they  told  him  that  consistency 
consisted  in  adhering  to  a  law  which  seemed  at  variance 
with  an  altered  state  of  society  from  time  to  time,  and 
that  that  law  particularly  referred  to  the  means  of  supply 
of  food  for  the  people  of  this  country,  but  which,  at  the 
time  at  which  it  was  enacted  and  subsequently  might 
have  been  attended  with  advantages;  and  notwith- 
standing any  changes  that  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  country — notwithstanding  the 
wants  of  the  country  and  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
food,  and  other  alterations,  you  place  the  plea  of  consis- 
tency on  a  ground  which  was  not  tenable  (hear).  So 
far,  then,  from  consistency  under  such  circumstances 
being  commendable,  you  place  it  on  a  footing  which,  if 
adhered  to,  would  damage  the  character  of  public  men 
(cheers).  Who  was  there,  of  the  honourable  gentlemen 
present,  who  had  been  consistent  on  the  subject  of  the 
Corn  Laws  (hear,  hear)  ?  He  knew  of  no  public  man, 
from  Mr.  Huskisson  or  Lord  Brougham  down  to  any 
other  public  man  of  the  present  day,  who  had  had  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  who  had  not 
at  some  time  or  other  changed  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject (hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  But  were  honourable 
gentlemen  themselves  agreed  that  the  adherence  to  pro- 
tection and  the  maintenance  of  the  Corn  Laws  for  the 
future,  were  essential  to  public  men  being  consistent  ? 
Even  his  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Northamp- 
tonshire (Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien)  has  said  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  that  the  present  duty  on  com  never  could 
be  regarded  as  permanent.  He,  therefore,  was  at  vari- 
ance on  the  subject  with  many  honourable  gentlemen 
round  him  (hear,  hear).  He  would,  however,  ask  his 
honourable  friend  when  he  thought  the  time  would  ar- 
rive when  they  could,  with  a  regard  to  consistency, 
make  an  alteration  in  the  present  Corn  Laws,  or  when 
they  could  abrogate  them  altogether  (laughter  and 
cries  of  "  No  ")  ?  Why  his  honourable  friend  had  said 
that  the  dnty  could  not  be  regarded  as  permanent,  and 
he  alluded  "to  the  abrogation  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  he, 
therefore,  was  justified  in  asking  when  the  period  of 
time  would  come  for  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  corn  (hear, 
hear).  Would  his  honourable  friend  show  him  a  time 
when  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  could  be  effected  with 
less  injury  to  any  class  of  society,  or  when  it  would  be 
better  for  the  public  interests  than  the  present,  or  when 
an  adherence  to  the  present  law  could  be  less  effectively 
maintained  (hear,  hear)  ?  If  he  could  do  so,  it  was  then 
merely  a  question  of  time.  He  thought,  for  one,  that 
the  present  time  was  the  most  important  to  lay  hold  of 
for  that  pnrpose.  It  was  notorious  that  there  was  great 
distress  from  the  failure  of  one  particular  crop  which 
afforded  food  for  large  numbers.  There  was  not  only 
the  temporary  danger  which  threatened  from  the  failure 
of  this  crop,  but  they  must  look  to  the  possible  failure  in 
future  years  which  might  lead  to  a  degree  of  distress 
which  would  be  attended  with  the  most  alarming  con- 
sequences. He  said  this,  although  his  noble  friend  the 
member  for  Staffordshire  (Lord  Ingcstre),  who  had  ap- 
peared there  that  night  as  the  advocate  of  Mr.  Chap- 
man, of  Isleworth,  had  produced  a  potato  which  he 
said  had  been  grown  from  the  seed  of  a  diseased  Irish 
potato  ("  No,"  from  Lord  Ingestre  ;  "  not  an  Irish  po- 
tato." The  observation  excited  some  laughter).  Well, 
at  any  rate  the  produce  of  a  diseased  potato  which  had 
been  cultivated  in  a  garden  at  Isleworth.  This  might 
be  the  case  ;  but  then  other  experiments  had  been  car- 
ried on  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  those  of  Mr. 
Chapman,  with  a  very  different  result,  and  many  of 
those  experiments  had  been  carried  on  under  the  super- 
intendence of  eminent  scientific  men.  He  had  seen  ac- 
counts on  this  subject  from  North  America,  where  the 
disease  in  potatoes  had  prevailed  for  three  consecutive 
years.  It  was  observed  that  in  the  first  year  the  disease 
prevailed  to  a  comparatively  slight  degree  ;  in  the  se- 
cond year  it  appeared  in  a  more  aggravated  form  ;  and 
in  the  present  year  the  disease  prevailed  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  it  had  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  The  extent 
and  continuance  of  this  disease  for  a  series  of  years 
might  happen  in  this  country  as  elsewhere  ;  it  was  only 
safe  then  to  provide  beforehand  for  the  emergency,  in 
case  this  disease  should  continue  in  this  country  and 
Ireland,  as  in  America,  for  a  scries  of  years  (hear,  hear). 
But  this  disease  existed  n9t  merely  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  America,  but  it  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  if  it  there  conti 
nued,  the  demand  for  corn  in  those  countries  would 
necessarily  increase,  and  we  shonld  not  be  able  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  that  article  from  those  quarters  for 
our  rapidly  increasing  population,  instead  of  having 
an  inundation  of  corn,  as  many  honourable  gentle- 
men had  supposed  (hear,  hear).  He  would  ask, 
had  honourable  gentlemen  looked  to  the  altered  state  of 
things  which  had  arisen  from  the  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation ?  The  addition  made  to  the  number  of  the 
population  of  this  country  every  year  was  such  as  would 
require  from  100,000  to  200,000  acres  to  be  taken  into 
cnltivation  for  wheat  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  increased 
population.  In  such  a  state  of  things  yon  must  be  able 
te  add  almost  an  additional  county  under  cultivation 
every  year.  Did  not  such  circumstances  make  it  incum- 
bent on  them  to  make  provision  in  time  (hear,  hear)  ? 
He  had  heard  it  asked  by  some  honourable  gentlemen 
why  it  was  proposed  to  make  this  change  in  a  season  of 
prosperity.  Would  they,  he  would  ask,  wait  until  a 
time  of  distress  and  adversity,  when  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  would  give  rise  to  great  dissatisfaction  ? 
Could  they  then  expect  to  make  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment in  a  time  of  pressure  (hear,  hear)?  He  therefore 
thought  that  the  present  was  the  time  when  the  corn 
question  shonld  be  settled,  and  by  this  means  provide 
food  for  the  increasing  population  of  the  country,  and 
for  the  comfort  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cite a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  emulation  which  would 


overcome  all  difficulties  (cheers).  Ho  regretted  that 
many  of  his  honourable  friends  should  have  felt  called 
upon  to  express  their  opinions  in  such  strong  terms 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  (hear,  hear). 
He  regretted  that  those  towards  whom  he  entertained 
feelings  of  such  great  respect  should  use  expressions 
of  hostility,  not  merely  against  the  measure,  but  also 
against  those  from  whom  it  emanated  (hear,  hear).  He 
did  not  intend  to  retort  expressions  of  severity  on  any 
honourable  gentleman.  The  right  honourable  mem- 
ber for  the  university  of  Dublin,  in  his  speech,  which 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say  was  far  more  eloquent  in  the  declamation 
and  attack  on  his  honourable  friends  of  the  Government 
than  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  debate,  stated  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  an  independent  member  of  that  house 
to  maintain  the  opinion  which  he  believed  to  be  right 
and  just  on  any  subject,  irrespective  of  consideration  as 
to  the  man  or  men  by  whom  it  was  brought  forward. 
He  agreed  to  the  fullest  extent  as  to  this  principle,  and 
as  to  the  right  of  a  private  member  to  form  a  judgment 
on  any  measure  as  to  what  was  right,  and  to  act  accord- 
ingly ;  but  surely  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would 
go  to  the  same  extent  as  regarded  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  act  upon  the 
principles  which  they  believed  to  be  right,  independent 
of  those  by  whom  their  measures  were  opposed  (cheers). 
He  asked  whether  it  was  not  to  be  open  to  them  to  con- 
cur in  a  course  which  they  believed  to  be  right,  and 
whether  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  act  on  the  same 
principle  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  claimed 
for  himself  without  bestowing  on  them  harsh  terms 
(hear,  hear)  ?  The  terms  used  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  were  unstable  and  infirm  of  purpose,  of 
being  guilty  of  inconsistency  and  tergiversation,  and 
that  they  were  guilty  of  cabinet  juggling  (laughter). 
When  the  right  honourable  gentleman  used  this  term, 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  felt  more  regret 
at  it  as  it  affected  the  character  and  reputation  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  more  than  it  could  affect 
him  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear).  The  house  had  be- 
fore them  the  distinct  explanation  of  all  that  had 
passed  (cries  of  hear,  hear,  and  no"  J — the  house  had 
before  them  a  declaration  of  the  whole  of  the  transac- 
tions which  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Government 
and  their  subsequent  return  to  office,  and  he  believed 
that  there  was  not  another  member  in  the  house  besides 
his  right  honourable  friend  who  was  not  satisfied  that 
there  was  nothing  but  perfect  openness  in  their  resigna- 
tions (cries  of  "  oh,  oh,"  from  some  of  the  protectionist 
members).  There  was  no  hesitation  in  the  charge  of 
juggling  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  imputed 
to  the  Government,  and  the  only  regret  which  ho  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  felt  on  the  subject  was, 
lest  the  public  at  large,  when  tho  speech  of  his  right 
honourable  friend  was  before  them,  should  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  his  right  honourable  friend  had  always 
formed  those  conclusions  which  would  not  become  his 
high  judicial  situation  and  character  (hear,  hear).  He 
was  afraid  to  maintain  the  principle  that  the  claims 
of  public  party  must  be  regarded  in  spite  of  the  public 
interests.  This  would  be  the  description  of  consis- 
tency of  which  he  should  be  guilty  if  he  had  followed 
the  course  suggested  by  his  honourable  friends,  and 
it  was  a  consistency  on  which  he  would  not  act  (hear, 
hear).  If  he  were  guilty  of  political  tergiversation,  if 
he  had  turned  his  back  upon  his  friends,  it  was  only 
to  protect  them  against  their  own  want  of  foresight 
(loud  erics  of  "oh,  oh,"  and  cheers).  Seeing  the 
storm  ahead,  seeing  the  effect  already  produced  in 
Ireland,  seeing  the  effect  which  might  be  produced 
in  this  country,  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  course 
that  he  had  taken,  although  he  might  be  charged  with 
abandoning  party  connections  (hear,  hear).  Although 
he  should  painfully  feel  the  loss  of  those  who  had  sup- 
ported the  same  line  of  politics  as  himself,  he  should 
always  look  back  with  satisfaction  and  pride  to  his  for- 
mer connection  with  them,  and  when  their  judgment 
had  time  to  cool  (laughter),  and  they  had  seen  the 
danger  with  which  the  country  was  threatened,  not 
merely  in  distant  prospect,  but  in  a  proximate  degree, 
they  would  then  see  the  propriety  of  making  tho  alter- 
ation in  the  laws  for  the  supply  of  food  ;  and  he  knew 
enough  of  them  to  believe  that,  however  inconsistent 
they  might  think  the  change  of  opinion  that  had  taken 
place  in  respect  to  public  matters  to  be,  there  was 
not  one  of  them  who  would  not  admit  that  he  was 
wrong  now  in  the  viow  which  ho  had  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  he  would  regret  not  having  supported  this 
measure,  the  success  of  which  lie  would  then  be  satis- 
fied was  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  this  country 
(loud  cheers). 

Mr.  FERRAND  repeated  the  imputation  he  had,  on  a 
previous  evening,  made  upon  the  petitions  presented  by  Lord 
Morpeth,  from  the  West  Riding,  in  favour  of  Free  Trade. 
He  then  detailed,  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  the  proceedings 
of  his  recent  electioneering  crusade  into  Yorkshire.  Having 
concluded  this  narrative,  he  proceeded  to  catechise,  in  a 
pretty  severe  manner,  various  members  who  had  severed 
themselves  from  the  protectionist  party,  reading  extracts 
from  their  former  speeches  amid  most  uproarious  mirth. 
The  next  topic  was  the  cruelties  practised  under  the  factory 
system.  That  system  he  declared  had  a  natural  tendency  to 
produce  murder,  and  every  other  kind  of  atrocity.  He  also 
charged  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  with  haTingconspired 
with  the  manufacturers  to  kidnap  the  agricultural  labourers 
under  promise  of  "  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 
1  laving  made  some  allusions  to  the  tenure  upon  which  he 
held  his  seat  in  Parliament,  he  concluded  by  announcing 
tlint  he  should  do  his  duty. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  BOWRTNG,  the  debate  was  then 
adjourned  till  Thursday. 


Petitions. — The  total  number  of  petitions  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  up  to  Feb.  10,  is — against  repeal, 
1422 ;  for  repeal,  31)8.  Number  of  wgnatures  against  repcnl, 
J07,902;  for  repoal,  J,150^"?. 


NOW,  Oil  THREE  YEARS  HENCE  ? 
(From  the  Mowing  Chrmiicle.) 

However  we  may  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  express  our  warm 
approbation  of  the  general  character  and  aim  of  the  measures 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  have  on  [peroral  occasions 
felt  ourselves  not  the  less  culled  upon  to  protest  against  some 
of  the  details,  and  what  we  call  minor  principles  involved  in 
those  measures.  Moreover,  the  unreserved  support  which 
we  have  all  along  given  to  the  Free  Trade  policy  of  the  pre- 
sent Government,  entitles  us  the  more  freely  to  criticise 
their  measures — and  to  expose  their  defects,  without  being 
suspected  of  a  wish  to  endanger  their  success.  We  have 
never  failed  frankly  to  avow  our  admiration  of  the  wise  and 
bold  determination  of  the  minister  to  secure  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Corn  Law  question  by  the  only  way  in  which 
that  was  possible — a  final  abolition  of  all  protective  duty. 
But  neither  have  we  failed  from  the  fust  to  point  out  what 
have  ahvays  appeared  to  us  powerful  objections  to  the  pre- 
cise mode  in  which  that  great  object  is  to  be  obtained  ;  and 
the  reasons  we  have  hitherto  urged  in  support  of  our  views 
have  had  more  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  agricultural 
body  than  to  those  of  the  consumer. 

If,  however,  we  felt  that  there  were  important  r.bjections 
to  the  details  of  the  measure  as  proposed  by  the  Minister, 
calculated  to  endanger,  or  at  least  delay  the  full  benefits  of 
so  desirable  a  settlement — if  we  felt  strongly  the  greater  ad- 
vantages to  all  parties  which  would  resultfrom  an  immediate 
rather  than  a  deferred  repeal  of  these  laws,  on  grounds 
chiefly  agricultural,  and  rather  on  economical  than  on  social 
considerations — if  such  were  our  views  before  the  delivery  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  remarkable  speech,  we  must  own  that  they 
have  only  been  materially  strengthened  by  that  address. 
Amendments  in  the  measure  which  before  we  deemed  de- 
sirable, appear  now  absolutely  necessary.  They  are  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  logical  consequences  of  the  Minister's 
argument  and  the  facts  on  which  he  relies.  Moreover,  the 
grounds  of  our  convictions  are  greatly  strengthened  by  new 
reasons,  involving  the  most  important  considerations,  both 
social  and  political. 

The  most  accurate  statements  that  can  be  obtained  from 
Ireland  —  the  most  accurate  and  satisfactory  that  the 
Government,  with  all  its  machinery,  can  command  — 
represent  that  in  six  hundred  electoral  divisions  one-half 
of  the  whole  potato  crop  has  perished  of  the  rot ;  that  in 
another  six  hundred  electoral  divisions  hco-fifths  of  the 
crop  have  been  similarly  destroyed ;  while  in  some,  eight- 
tentlis  of  the  crop  are  altogether  lost  for  human  food.  Such 
are  the  Government  accounts.  The  correspondents  of  the 
minister,  some  of  whom  were  among  those  who  were  long 
inolined  to  disbelieve  the  truth  of  the  reported  danger,  now 
measure  the  available  subsistence  of  the  Irish  cation  by  a 
few  weeks : — "  For  six  or  seven  weeks,  while  the  remains  of 
the  potatoes  last,  destitution  will  not  be  general ;  but  I  pray 
you,  sir,  look  to  it  in  time."  "  I  don't  think  that  by  the  1st 
of  March  next,  out  of  100  acres  on  my  land,  sound  seed  will 
be  left  for  next  year's  crop."  Another  of  the  minister's  in- 
formants, in  a  different  part  of  tho  country,  says,  "  Qur  in- 
quiries extended  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  famdlcs  alto- 
gether, and  enable  me  to  state  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy 
the  frightful  extent  to  which  the  destruction  of  the  potato  crop 
has  proceeded  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Main/  families 
whom  we  visited,  and  who  had  planted  sujjieient  /or  their  or- 
dinary  wants,  including  the  seed  necessary  for  the  ensuing 
season,  have  not  had  a  potato  of  any  hind  for  the  last 
month.  Others  have  lost  nearly  all,  and  the  few  that 
are  left  are  unfit  for  human  food."  Another  account 
transmitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  says,  "  His  Excellency 
will  find  in  these  statements  the  announcement  of  the  alarm- 
ing fact  that  in  two  districts  alone  of  the  union  in  question, 
there  are  even  at  this  early  period  of  the  year  (the  i)th  of 
February)  no  less  than  three  hundred  persons  uhose  store 
of  provisions  are  on  the  point  of  becoming  exhausted ." 
Such  then  is  the  present  state  of  Ireland  upon  the  highest 
possible  authority.  But  what,  not  only  of  the  immediate,  but 
the  more  distant  future  ?  The  immediate  future  threatens 
appalling  famine  ;  the  more  distant  future,  the  absolute  want 
of  the  means  of  reproducing  food.  Can  a  country  be  placed 
iu  a  position  that  more  imperatively  demands  a  great  effort, 
the  greatest  effort  that  legislative  power  and  private  exer- 
tions can  make  ?  Between  present  starvation  and  future 
provision  there  is  no  choice.  Self-denial,  provident  care  for 
the  future,  are  virtues  utterly  unknown  where  famine  is 
committing  its  present  ravages.  What  is  the  choice  between 
the  conviction  that  seed  will  be  required  for  the  next  year's 
crop,  and  the  present  appeals  of  starving  wives  and 
children?  "  One-eighth  of  the  whole  crop  is  required  for 
seed,"  says  the  Minister.  "  Take  the  tonnage  which  it  would 
require  to  bring  ten  thousand  tons  of  potatoes  from  any  part 
of  Europe  where  potatoes  may  still  abound— it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  supply  the  deficiency."  But  if  we  had  the  tonnage, 
if  the  Irish  had  the  means,  if  Parliament  were  to  vote  the 
money,  where  is  the  part  of  Europe  where  ten  thousand  tons, 
or  one  thousand  tons  of  potatoes  could  be  procured  for  seed 
to  plant  in  Ireland  for  next  year  ?  Nowhere.  The  whole 
is  a  physical  impossibility.  But  the  faint  hope,  the  only 
hope,  which  the  Minister  holds  out  of  meeting  this  alarming 
crisis,  is  that  the  Government  shall  exchange  other  food  for 
potatoes,  and  retain  them  under  their  own  care  for  seed. 
One  hundred  thousand  quarters  of  maize  have  been  purchased 
in  America  with  that  view.  One  hundrid  l/iousaiid  quarters 
of  maize  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  '.  Why  it  is  barely  adequate 
to  supply  the  place  of  potatoes  for  a  single  fortnight. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  we  can  well  understand  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  should  "  now  declare  in  the  face  of  Parliament, 
that  the  day  in  his  public  life  on  which  he  looks  back  with 
the  greatest  pride  and  satisfaction  is  the  first  of  November 
last,  when  he  was  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  issuing 
an  Order  in  Council  to  open  the  ports."  Such  a  course  the 
Minister  deemed  necessary  then.  Subsequent  events  have 
proved  that  the  determination  taken  on  the  first  of  November 
was  wise  and  unavoidable.  Danger  is  not  removed,  but  is 
rather  aggravated  by  delay.  And  now,  in  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary, when  we  find  the  worst  anticipations  and  fears  of 
November  on  the  eve  of  aecomplislunent — when  the  slight 
hopes  which  then  remained  have  given  way  to  certain  and 
impending  danger — what  is  the  proposal  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment '!  To  open  the  ports,  as  the  Minister  proposed  on 
the  first  of  November  ?  No ;  but  to  pass  a  law  imposing  du- 
ties,though  much  reduced,  for  three  years  on  all  kinds  of  grain 
except  maize.  If  it  were  necessary  to  open  the  ports  in  No- 
vember, then  is  it  not  more  dangerous  and  less  practicable  to 
maintain  any  duty  iu  February  ?  If  Sir  R.  Peel  looks  bock 
withsomuoh  satisfaction  to  the  determination  token  on  the 
first  of  November,  in  what  light  can  be  regard  that  part  of 
his  bill  which  in  February  provides  for  the  continuance  of 
any  duty  on  grain  ?  Surely  such  a  provision  caunot  be 
the  choice  of  the  minister ;  nor  can  i(  be  adopted  with  his 
approval, 
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The  only  palliation  offered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  this  ob- 
vious discrepancy  in  what  he  deemed  a  necessary  course  in 
November,  and  that  which  he  proposes  in  February,  is  that 
he  admits  maize  free,  and  barley  and  oats  at  a  nominal  duty. 
But  what  is  the  fact  ?  At  this  moment,  according  to  the 
Gazette  prices*  the  duty  on  oats,  under  the  proposed  scale, 
would  be  tiro  shillings  per  quarter  ;  and  on  barley  two  shil- 
Ungs  and  sixpence — duties  amounting  to  about  ten  percent, 
nn'the  value  of  the  respective  articles.  Then,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  this  fact,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  grain  markets 
in  all  the  surrounding  countries  to  which  we  usually  look  for 
supplies?  In  Holland  and  in  Belgium  the  deficiency  of  food 
is  even  greater  than  here.  In  no  part  of  Europe  is  there  a 
surplus.  In  almost  every  part  there  is  either  threatened  or 
absolute  want.  The  price  of  barley  on  the  Continent — on 
the  supply  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  appears  to  rely  to  make 
up  the  defective  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  and  to  aid  the  Go- 
vernment in  an  effort  to  save  seed  for  next  year — is  so  high, 
that  shipments  of  English  barley  have  recently  taken  place 
to  Holland,  this  being  the  cheapest  market  from  which  sup- 
plies could  be  obtained.  Is  this  then,  a  time  to  maintain 
one  penny  of  duty?  Supplies  will  be  withheld  or  diverted 
from  this  market  as  much  at  these  proposed  duties,  in  the 
present  state  of  prices  abroad,  as  if  they  were  double  the 
amount.  Tiro  shillings  on  onts,  tiro  shillings  and  tiaypenee 
i  n  barley,  are  duties  at  this  moment  prohibitory.  Double 
their  amount  could  be  no  more. 

If  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  proved  one  thing  more  clearly  than 
another  in  his  speech  of  last  week,  it  is  that  the  measure  now 
proposed,  however  well  adapted  it  may  be  deemed  for  a  per- 
manent settlement  of  this  question,  is  at  least  not  equal  to 
the  present  emergency,  an  emergency  so  great,  so  appalling, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  that  any  Minister  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  public  interests  could  willingly  meet  it 
with  so  inadequate  a  provision.  It  is  with  the  most  sincere 
satisfaction  that  we  observe,  that  whatever  amendment  may 
be  adopted  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  imme- 
diate effect  to  the  reductions  of  duties  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, Sir  Robert  Peel  will  adopt  it,  and  will  still  consider  the 
passing  of  this  law  paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 


THE  FREE  TRADE  CANDIDATES  FOR 
SOUTH  LANCASHIRE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  and  other  sub- 
scribers to  the  League  Fund,  was  held  at  their  offices,  last 
Tuesday  evening,  at  which  a  numerous  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  canvass  for  the  signatures  of  electors  of  this  divi- 
sion, to  a  requisition  to  the  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  M.P.,  and 
William  Brown,  Esq.,  requesting  them  to  become  candidates 
for  the  representation  of  South  Lancashire  at  the  next  geae- 
ral  election. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  requisition: 

"  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  CHARLES  PELHAM  VILLIERS,  M.P., 
AND  WILLIAM  BROWN,  ESQ. 

"Gentlemen — We,  the  undersigned,  electors  of  the  south- 
ern division  of  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  respectfully 
address  you,  in  the  belief  that  the  present  is  the  most  suit- 
able period  for  soliciting  you  to  become  candidates  for  there- 
presentation  of  this  division  of  the  county  at  the  next  gene- 
ral election.  We  are  induced  to  do  this  from  the  deliberate 
conviction  that  the  representation  of  the  vast  and  varied  in- 
terests of  this  important  section  of  the  kingdom  will  be  ade- 
quately sustained  by  you;  that  you  will  be  firm  in  the  sup- 
port of  measures  founded  on  the  most  comprehensive  and 
impartial  views  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  general  good  of 
all  classes  of  the  community;  and  that,  especially,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Free  Trade  will,  in  their  widest  signification,  their 
fullest  integrity,  find  in  you  ardent  and  uncompromising 
friends. 

"  We  make  the  tender  of  our  support  to  you,  Charles  Tel- 
ham  Villiers,  as  a  testimony  of  our  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion of  your  persevering  advocacy  of  the  total  and  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  House  of  Commons,  continued 
from  year  to  year  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  arising  from  the 
selfishness  of  some  and  the  indifference,  almost  equally  cul- 
pable, of  others,  until  your  efforts,  alongwith  yourcoadjutors 
out  of  doors,  raised  up  throughout  the  kingdom  a  spirit  and 
determination  which  will  not  subside  until  they  have  marked 
this  period,  to  all  future  time,  as  the  era  of  commercial  refor- 
mation. 

"  We  make  the  like  tender  of  our  support  to  you,  William 
Brown,  believing  that  your  enlightened  views  and  enlarged 
experience  on  commercial  subjects  eminently  qualify  you 
for  representing  this  portion  of  the  empire — the  seat  and 
Centre  of  our  manufacturing  industry — the  very  heart  where 
all  its  pulsations  begin  ;  in  addition  to  which,  your  having 
undertaken  to  contest  the  division  on  a  recent  occasion,  at 
considerable  personal  inconvenience,  in  the  belief  that, 
though  not  successful,  yet  that  certain  good  would  result, 
gives  you  a  claim  to  our  support,  to  which  we  are  anxious  to 
respond. 

"Gentlemen, — In  the  firm  persuasion  that,  should  you 
consent  to  be  put  in  nomination,  you  will  be  triumphantly 
returned  to  Parliament,  we  respectfully  pledge  ourselves  not 
only  to  give  you  our  personal  support,  but  to  endeavour  to 
secure  your  return  by  every  other  constitutional  means  in 
our  power,  and  we  fervently  hope  that  the  connection  thus 
formed  maybe  long  maintained,  by  the  honourable  fulfilment 
of  our  respective  duties  as  constituents  and  representatives. — 
We  are,  your  faithful  servants." — (Here  follow  signatures.) 


A  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.,at  Campsie,  Stir- 
lingshire, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  general  feeling 
on  the  momentous  question  of  the  Corn  and  Provision  Laws, 
and  to  consider  the  propriety  of  petitioning  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  the  subject ;  when  it  was  speedily  and  unani- 
mously resolved  to  petition  at  once  for  a  total  and  immediate 
repeal  of  so  glaring  an  act  of  selfish  legislation.  The  meet- 
ing was  almost  (if  not  entirely)  composed  of  the  operative 
class,  and  the  petition,  which  is  in  course  of  being  numer- 
ously signed,  will  shortly  be  forwarded  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Earl  Grey,  and  John  Uennicston,  Esq.,  for  presentation. 

Petition  for  Free  Trade.— It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Town  Council  of  Canterbury  have  voted,  without  opposition, 
a  petition  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  and  the 
ministerial  (dans.  This,  it  will  not  be  denied,  is  an  impartial 
testimony,  Canterbury  being  the  centre  of  an  agricultural 
district,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  owners, 
occupiers,  and  cultivators  of  the  land.  Free  Trade,  it  is  now 
generally  seen,  will  benefit  all  classes. 

Wheats  which  were  worth  at  Santander  about  Ids.  per 
quarter  before  it  was  known  that  the  British  ports  would  in 
all  probability  bo  opened  at  a  low  duty,  have  already  ad- 
vanced to 


HOW  CAN  LAND  BEST  BE  RELIEVED? 

(From  the  Economist.) 
The  question  of  special  burdens  on  laud,  which  has  been 
so  frequently  evaded  by  the  House  of  Commons,  has  at 
length  been  entertained  by  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Beaumont,  and  a  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  evidence  on  the  subject.  In  anticipation  of 
this  motion,  we,  last  week,  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  re- 
lative portion  of  burdens  borne  by  land  and  by  oilier  property, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  a  considerable  balance  of  exemp- 
tions exists  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  balance,  however, 
as  it  appeared  in  those  calculations,  will  be  still  greater  when 
we  include  two  items  of  special  exemptions  in  favour  of  land, 
which  were  omitted  in  our  last  statement,  viz.,  stamp  duty 
on  fire  insurances,  and  the  tolls  on  turnpike  roads.  We  have 
no  accounts  which  enable  us  to  estimate  the  exact  amount  of 
these  items  of  exemption.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the 
finance  accounts  for  the  year  ending  Oth  April,  1815,  ex- 
hibit a  sum  of  1,00:1,00',)/.  as  derived  from  insurances  on 
other  property,  independent  of  marine  insurances,  which 
afforded  a  further  sum  of  193,155/.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
sum  of  nearly  1,200,000/.  contributed  to  the  State  from  other 
property,  from  which  the  produce  of  land,  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains in  the  producer's  possession,  and  the  whole  imple- 
ments and  stock  of  farmers,  is  entirely  exempted.  We  have 
no  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  the  exemptions  from 
turnpike  tolls;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that  all  horses  and 
waggons  of  every  description  employed  in  conveying  farm 
produce  and  manure  to  or  from  market  are  exempt,  the  whole 
aggregate  sum  in  the  year  for  the  kingdom  must  be  very 
large. 

Our  special  object,  however,  in  now  returning  to  this  sub- 
ject, is  to  claim  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  another  view 
of  the  burdens  borne  by  land,  which  in  our  estimation  is 
far  more  important  than  many  others,  but  which  has  been 
singularly  overlooked.  We  refer  to  the  relief  which  the  agri- 
culturists, as  a  class,  and  which  land,  as  a  property,  have 
derivedfroin  the  rapid  increase  of  the  commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country  during  the  last  thirty  years,  both  in 
regard  to  general  and  local  taxation. 

According  to  the  population  returns  it  appears  that  the 
proportions  engaged  in  agriculture  and  in  all  other  pursuits 
were,  at  the  different  periods,  as  follows : — 

Occupied  in  Otherwise 
agriculture.  occupied. 
1811       ..      35  per  cent.       ..      155  per  cent. 
1821       ..      33      „  ..      67  „ 

1831  28       „  72  „ 

1841  22       „  78  „ 

According  to  these  proportions  the  numbers  engaged  in 
the  production  of  food,  and  those  constituting  consumers 
only,  were,  in  1811  and  1811,  respectively  as  follows: — 

Producers      Consumers      Entire  population 
of  food.      who  were  not         of  Great 
producers.  Britain. 
1811    ..    4,408,880    ..      8,187,92:1    ..  12,590,803 
1841    ..    4,145,775    ..    14,698,659    ..  18,844,434 

By  these  retiu-ns,  it  appears  that  the  land  afforded  occu- 
pation for  20:1,100  persons  fewer  in  the  production  of  food 
in  Isll  compared  with  1811,  while  0,510,730  persons 
more  were  added  to  the  class  of  consumers,  deriving  their 
income  from  other  sources.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  actual  increase  of  population  has  been  less 
among  classes  engaged  in  agriculture  than  among  those  en- 
gaged in  trades  and  manufactures.  But  the  facts  before  us 
lead  to  the  indisputable  assumption  that  the  whole  increase 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  rural  districts  has  found  occu- 
pation in  the  towns  and  manufacturing  districts.  If,  how- 
ever, there  had  been  no  such  outlet  for  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  the  agricultural  districts — if  our  trades  and  manufac- 
tures had  increased  only  at  the  rate  required  to  employ  the 
natural  increase  of  their  own  numbers,  what  at  this  time 
would  have  been  the  condition  of  our  rural  districts  ?  What 
the  charge  on  property  for  the  maintenance  of  their  poor  ? 
The  whole  population  during  that  period  had  increased  at 
the  fate  of  forty-wing  and  a  half  per  cent  ;  if  the  land  had 
been  burdened  with  its  own  proportion,  then  those  dependent 
upon  agriculture  at  this  time  would  have  been  6,591,276  in 
place  of  4,115,775  ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  would  now  have 
been  an  actual  surplus  of  2,115,501  persons  dependent  for 
support  upon  the  produce  of  the  soil,  which  must  long  ere 
this  have  threatened  an  extinction  both  of  rent  and  profit 
in  the  shape  of  increased  poor's  rates.  But  what  is  really 
the  state  of  the  case  ?  Upwards  of  two  millions  of  persons, 
who  would  have  been  thus  left  a  charge  upon  the  land,  have, 
by  the  rapid  extension  of  our  manufacturing  system,  been 
converted  into  so  many  valuable  customers  for  the  produce 
oft  le  soil ;  and,  instead  of  being  a  burden  upon  land,  and  a 
can-.c  of  diminution  of  rent,  have  contributed  by  their  in- 
dustry to  raise  the  entire  rental  of  land  from  37,066,317/.  in 
1811,  to  45,753,013/.  in  1813,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  the 
income  tax  at  the  two  periods  in  question. 

Looking  to  the  agricultural  class  as  a  body,  this  extraor- 
dinary change  in  the  distribution  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  country  has  operated  to  relieve  it  to  a  great  extent  of  the 
share  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country  which  it  bore  in 
1811.  In  that  year  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country 
amounted  to  65,173,515/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  81:  10s.  3d.  to 
each  individual  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  of  which  the  agricultural  population  of  Great 
Britain  consequently  contributed  15,9S2,190/.,  and  all  other 
classes  28,760,079/. 

In  1841  the  whole  sum  raised  for  public  revenue  was 
51,011,588/.,  being  only  at  the  rate  of]/.  18s.  10d.  to  each 
individual  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  this  sum  the  agri- 
cultural classes  of  Great  Britain,  in  1M11,  contributed  onlv 
8,019,700/.;  while  the  other  classes  contributed  28,539,807/. 
in  consequence  of  the  great  proportionate  increase  of  num- 
bers which  had  found  employment  iu  other  ways  during  that 
period.  If  the  same  proportion  of  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country  had  been  borne  by  the  agricultural  class  in  1841  as 
in  1811,  it  would  have  contributed  12,798,059k  instead  of 
only  8,OI0,7ii!i/.— showing  a  saving  of  upwards  of  1,700,000/. 
to  the  rents  and  profits  of  agriculture  in  this  item  alone,  from 
the  increased  numbers  engaged  in  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  kingdom. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  asserted  that  real. property  is  charged 
with  burdens  from  which  capital  is  exempt,  it  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  it  has  been  alone  to  the  occupation  of  that 
capital,  to  the  extension  of  our  trade  and  manufactures,  that 
we  an.-  indebted  for  the  employment  of  the  whvk  increase 
of  the  population  since  18)1,  by  which  land  has  been  re- 
lieved of  the  enormous  charges  to  which  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  exposed  to  support  its  increasing  number  of 
paupers,  and  by  which  the  class  now  deriving  rents  and  pro 
fits  from  the  soil  has  been  relieved  of  a  portion  of  their  con- 
tribution to  the  public  revenue  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
4,700,000/.  aumially.  This  Ji«s  been  accomplished  by  the 


additional  contributions  of  the  thriving  masses  of  our  ma- 
nufacturing and  trading  classes. 

But  the  relief  from  burdens  which  land  as  a  property,  and 
the  agricultural  class  as  a  body,  have  derived  from  the  in- 
crease of  our  commerce  and  manufactures  does  not  stop  here. 
The  employment  of  capital  in  the  extension  of  trade  leads 
directly  to  the  creation  of  real  property,  rateable  both  to 
public  and  local  taxes.  More  houses  and  factories  must  be 
built ;  more  quarries  and  mines  and  iron  works  must  be 
opened  up;  more  canals,  docks,  and  railways,  must  be  con- 
structed. Every  shilling  invested  for  these  purposes  adds  to 
the  whole  amount  of  rateable  property,  and  to  that  extent 
relieves  other  real  properly  of  its  existing  share  of  burdens. 
A  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  the  burdens  upon  real 
property  between  1814  and  1843,  shows  the  extent  of  this 
relief  in  a  striking  manner.  The  Parliamentary  accounts  of 
1814  show  that  the  whole  income  derived  from  real  property 
in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  57,129,047/.,  as  charge 
able  to  the  property  tax,  of  which  37,600,817/.,  or  sixty-six 
per  cent.,  was  derived  from  land,  and  19,462,700/.,  or  thirty- 
four  per  cent.,  was  derived  from  all  other  kinils  of  property. 
While,  by  a  Parliamentary  return  of  the  last  session,  we 
find  that  the  whole  income  derived  from  real  property  had 
increased  to  95,284,497/.,  of  which  45,753,015/.,  or  forty- 
eight,  per  cent.,  was  derived  from  land,  and  49,580,882/.,  or 
fifty-two  per  cent.,  was  derived  from  all  other  kinds  of  pro- 
perty. In  1811,  therefore,  land  as  a  property  was  burdened 
with  sixty  six  per  cent  of  all  the  taxes,  both  general  and 
local ;  while,  in  1843,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  the 
annual  rental  of  land  by  upwards  of  eight  millions,  other 
property  had  been  created  during  the  interval  to  so  much 
greater  a  proportion,  that  land  only  now  bears  the  burdens, 
whether  general  or  local,  placed  upon  real  property  to  the 
extent  of  forty-eight  per  cent.  Laud,  therefore,  now  repre- 
sents somewhat  less  than  one-half  of  the  real  property  of  the 
country  chargeable  with  rates  of  all  kinds,  whether  for  pub- 
lic or  local  purposes.  It  will  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  laud  as  a  property,  and  the  agricul- 
turists as  a  class,  have  really  been  directly  benefited  by  the 
increase  of  our  manufacturing  system  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  We  have  now  ascertained  the  proportions  of  the 
population  in  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  country,  wliich 
at  the  different  periods  in  question  contributed  to  the  general 
taxafiou  of  the  country.  We  have  also  ascertained  the  rela- 
tive proportions  iu  which  laud  and  otlier  property  were  charge- 
able witli  burdens  placed  on  real  property,  aud  we  will  en- 
deavour in  our  next  number  to  work  out  the  precise  amount, 
under  all  heads  of  general  and  local  taxes,  from  which  the 
laud  has  been  relieved,  in  consequence  of  this  new  distribu- 
tion of  rateable  property,  and  occupations  of  the  people. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  opens  up,  in  a  new  and  striking  light, 
the  enormous  advantages  which  an  increase  of  our  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  systems  is  calculated  to  confer  upon 
the  landed  interest  of  this  country ;  and  that  without  any 
effort  whatever  on  their  part.  Every  additional  person  re- 
moved from  the  rural  district,  where  his  labour  is  not  re- 
quired, to  the  neighbouring  towns,  or  to  the  manufacturing 
districts,  where  he  can  be  profitably  employed,  is  a  direct 
advantage  to  the  land  in  two  distinct  ways:  first.it  is  a  relief 
from  a  certain  burden ;  and  next,  the  consumption  of  every 
such  well  employed  person  increases  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil.  The  farmer  is  relieved  of  a  pauper,  and  in 
his  place  obtains  a  good  customer.  Every  additional  per- 
son thus  profitably  employed  is  a  relief  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
country,  by  sharing,  through  the  production  of  his  labour 
and  the  consumption  of  commodities  wliich  yield  revenues, 
a  portion  of  the  taxes  necessary  to  support  the  State.  And 
moreover,  every  house  or  factory  which  is  built — every  mine, 
or  quarry,  or  iron  work  which  is  opened  up — every  mile  of 
canal  or  railway  which  is  constructed,  come  to  the  relief  of 
all  other  existing  property,  by  sharing  all  the  burdens  to 
which  real  property  is  subjected.  How,  then,  will  the  owners 
of  land  best  consult  their  own  interests?  By  repressing 
that  system  which  at  once  relieves  them  of  burdens,  and  sup- 
plies new  sources  of  income,  or  by  giving  every  possible  en- 
couragement and  freedom  to  our  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing enterprise,  which  lias  already  been  productive  of  such 
immense  advantages  to  them  ? 


Buckinghamshire  in  Danger. — At  a  meeting  held 
last  week  at  Mossley,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  with  one 
solitary  exception,  that  every  one  present  would  purchase  a 
qualification  for  Buckinghamshire,  provided  Mr.  Cobden 
would  pledge  himself  to  stand  as  a  candidate. — Preston 
Guardian. 

The  Game-Laws  Supported  by  Blood  hounds. — 
The  barbarous  system  of  blood-hounds  to  hunt  down  and 
worry  human  beings  found  offending  against  the  Game 
Laws,  is  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stamford  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter. 

Possible  Exhaustion  of  our  Coal. — The  consump- 
tion of  fuel  is  a  consideratioirair  more  serious.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  some  person  made  an  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  coals  existing  in  the  country  in  attainable  situa- 
tions, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  supply  must  be 
altogether  exhausted  in  half  a  century.  This  conclusion  was 
not  very  cheering  for  the  nationid  prosperity.  To  believe  that, 
within  the  probable  lives  of  many  of  us,  the  grand  resource 
of  all  our  enterprise  should  lie  destroyed,  and  that  we 
should  be  left  a  manufacturing  Nineveh,  amid  the  ruins  of 
furnaces  and  warehouses — our  euergies  crumbling  to  the 
dust,  and  our  locomotives  stationary  —  our  poor-houses 
crowded  with  manufacturers — and  our  engineers  petition- 
ing Parliament  for  inquiring  into  the  means  of  making 
fires  without  fuel — the  whole  nation,  in  fact,  in  anti-pro- 
methean state  of  wTetchedness  and  darkness — idl  this  made 
a  gloomy  picture,  and  one  whicli  might  have  induced  many 
persons  to  buy  investments  for  their  grandchildren  in  the 
foreign  funds.  Unfortunately,  the  calculator  knew  but  little 
of  the  resources  of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  many  dis- 
tricts where  the  coal  is  found  actually  on  the  surface  will  be 
exhausted  in  a  very  appreciable  time ;  but  the  quantity  is 
enormous  which  lies  beneath  the  surface — unworked  at  pre- 
sent, till  we  have  used  what  is  more  readily  attained.  It  is 
in  the  magnificent  coal-field  of  South  Wales  to  which  we 
must  look  for  our  enduring  supply  of  fuel.  The  quantity 
known  or  probable  is  almost  incalculable.  Still  though  we 
may  trust  that  it  will  be  long,  very  long,  ere  the  nation  shall 
be  deprived  of  so  inestimable  a  benefit,  the  inconvenience  to 
some  districts  will  lie  very  great,  where  their  supply  shall 
fail,  as  it  must,  long  ere  many  living  travellers  shall  have 
performed  their  last  journey.  To  preacli  economy  is  useless, 
but  it  would  he  well  to  be  careful.  We  should  almost 
tremble  to  calculate  the  consumption  in  a  few  years,— i 
Vhun  h  of  England  (inartcrly  Review. 
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REGISTRATION  APPEALS; 
COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS. 
Thursday,  Jan.  15. 
Important  Case.  —  Borough   of  Scarborough. — 
Flounders  v.  Donner. — This  was  a  case  in  which  the 
voter  e laimed  to  be  inserted  iu  theJjsJLaf.  volexsjbr the  Bo- 
rough of  Scarborough,  in  respect  of  ti  successive  occupation 
oLhiiUSgs.    A  list  of  claims  had  been  duly  published  by  the 
overseers,  and  iu  that  list  the  name  and  description  of  John 
Flottuders,  and  of  the  situation  of  the  property,  was  as 
follows : — 


Christian  name 
and  surname 
of  each  Claimant 
at  fall  length. 

Place  of 
Abode. 

Nature  of 
Qualifica- 
tion. 

Streel ,  lane,  01- 
other  place  in  this 
Parish  or  Town- 
ship where  the 
Property  is  situate 
or  Number  of 
House  if  any. 

John  Flounders.. 

15,Aberdeeri 
Walk. 

House. 
House. 

Queen  Street. 
15,  Aberdeen  Walk 

The  above  description  is  an  exact  copy  in  all  respects  of  the 
notice  of  claim  sent  in  by  the  voter  to  the  overseers.  The 
plan  secondly  mentioned,  or  the  situation  of  the  house, 
namely,  15,  Aberdeen  Walk,  is  the  situation  of  the  house 
which  he  at  present  occupies ;  and  the  street  or  place  where 
the  houses  are  stated  to  be  situated,  are  well  known,  and  are 
pot  so  extensive  or  populous,  but  that  auy  occupier  of  any 
premises  iu  them  may  be  found  by  reasonable  inquiries. 
Both  the  houses  constituting  the  qualification  are,  and  have 
always  been  numbered. 

The  claim  of  John  Flounders  was  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  the  number  of  the  first  house  was  not  inserted  in  the 
list  agreeably  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Cth  Vic.  c.  18, 
schedule  B.  No.  3,  nor  in  any  claim  sent  to  the  overseers  by 
him,  agreeably  to  the  form  No.  6  of  the  same  statute  and 
schedule  ;  tl.e  revising  barrister  decided  that  the  said  John 
Flounders  was  not  entitled  to  be  inserted  in  the  list  of  voters 
for  the  said  borough,  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  required 
that  the  number  of  each  house  constituting  the  qualification 
should  have  been  contained  in  the  column  describing  the 
situation  of  the  property. 

This  was  a  consolidated  appeal,  and  seven  other  votes  de- 
pended upon  the  decision  in  the  above  case. 

Mir.  Wharton  appeared  for  the  appellant,  and  Mr.  Bliss 
for  the  respondent.  The  case  having  been  argued  at  some 
length,  the  decision  of  the  court  was  given  by 

Chjex JpsjcicB  Ti>"Pal. — I.  think  the  decision  of  the 
revising  barrister  in  this  case  was  right.  He  has  decided 
that  the  claimant  was  not  entitled  to  be  inserted  in  the  list 
of  voters  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  requires  that 
the  nnrphpr  nf  pncTi~lionse  constituting  the  qualification 
should  have  peep,  contained  in  the  column  describing 
the  situation  of  the  property,  and  such  I  think  is  the  pro- 
per construction  of  the  statute  coupled  with  the  form 
to  which  reference  is  made.  The  moment  this  court  held 
that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  give  merely  the  new  qualification 
which  was  existing  at  the  time  of  the  matter  coming  before 
the  revising  barrister,  but  that  he  must  also  give  the  qualifi- 
cation which,  when  coupled  with  the  present  qualification, 
made  out  the  whole — the  moment  that  was  decided,  the  law 
would  apply  as  much  to  one  as  the  other ;  and  therefore  if 
that  precision  was  necessary  to  one,  if  it  was  to  the  later 
of  the  two,  so  also  it  was  necessary  in  the  earlier.  You  may 
find  out  a  man  by  his  present  residence  ;  you  may  have  great 
difficulty  in  finding  the  number  of  the  precise  house  on 
winch  he  intended  to  rest  his  qualification,  and  therefore 
whether  the  earlier  part  is  an  unnecessary  part  ?  Therefore 
it  appears  to  me  it  was  necessary  that  the  number  of  the 
house  should  be  given,  which  formed  part  of  the  qualification 
in  Queen-street.  The  answer  endeavoured  to  be  made  to 
this,  though  the  revising  barrister  has  stated  the  facts  of 
fhis  case,  from  which  we  must  review  his  decision,  whether 
he  had  a  right  to  make  that  amendment  which  we 
roust  supply  —  an  amendment  which  in  point  of  fact  he 
has  not  made.  A  reference  is  made  to  the  sections  40 
and  sections  101.  In  looking  over  section  40,  that  applies  to 
the  case  where  the  revising  barrister,  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  identification  of  the  premises,  had  expunged  the 
name  of  the  person  from  the  list,  and  that  afterwards  and  be- 
fore the  revision  had  ceased,  evidence  is  given  to  him  which 
to  his  satisfaction  supplies  the  misdescription.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  avail  himself  of  the  section  40,  this  complainant 
ought  to  show  that  the  revising  barrister  was  satisfied  before 
the  sittings  for  the  revision  ceased,  and  that  the  number  had 
been  so-and-so,  and  that  the  qualification  was  complete.  But 
we,  as  far  as  that  statement  goes,  must  hold  that  he  was  not 
satisfied,  for  he  has  still  persisted  the  name  should  be  ex- 
punged from  the  list.  And  it  has  been  already  remarked 
that  waa  obviated  here ;  and  on  the  face  of  the  case  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  there  is  any  fixed  number  applying  to 
the  house  at  all ;  therefore  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  sec- 
tion 10.  At  the  end  of  section  101  it  is  stated,  that  "  no 
misnomer  or  inaccurate  description  of  any  person, 
place,  or  thing,  named  or  described  in  any  schedule  to 
''this  Act  annexed,  or  in  any  list  or  register  of  voters,  or  in 
any  notice  required  by  this  Act,  shall  in  any  way  prevent  or 
abridge  the  operation  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  such  person, 
place,  or  thing ;  provided  that  such  person,  place,  or  thing,  shall 
be  so  denominated  in  such  schedule,  list,  register,  or  notice,  as 
to  be  commonly  understood."  You  cannot  liken  that  to  a  case 
where  you  are  uncertain  as  to  how  it  would  be — uncertain 
as  to  whether  in  this  street,  called  Queen  Street,  there  would 
be  100,  or  600,  or  only  a  very  few  houses;  and  you  cannot 
say  necessarily  that  this  particular  house  would  be  com- 
raoDly  understood  to  be  the  house,  unless  you  at  e  supplied 
with  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  actual  state 
of  the  street.  Besides,  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  com- 
monly understood,"  would  refer  to  some  class  or  description 
of  houses  which  are  given,  and  from  which  you  may  extract 
the  same  as  the  common  understanding.  I,  therefore,  think 
it  comes  back  to  tlie  same  question  referred  to  in  the  decision. 
The  Statute  requires  in  the  claim  should  he  inserted  the 
name  and  the  number,  as  well  of  the  latter  house  as  of  the 
former  to  complete  qualification.  I  think,  therefore,  the  re- 
vising barrister  hau  decided  right. 

The  rest  of  the  Court  concurred. 

Decittjn  affirmed  without  Costs. 

JUDOMKMT  DELIVERED   MONDAY,   FEB.   28.— NEWTON 

v.  the  Overseers  of  Mahiierley,  and  Newton  v. 
the  Overseers  of  Crowley.— The  Lord  Chief  Justicej 
uiaelirering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  said,  in  these  cases, 
which  were  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  revising  bar- 
rister for  the  northern  division  of  Cheshire,  twp  questions 
were  raised  for  the  consideration  of  the  court.  Willi  respect 
to  the  first,  namely,  whether  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  rentrcharges  iu  the  cose  had  been  granted  were  such  as 


to  make  the  grant  void,  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  the 
question  was  one  for  the  revising  barrister's  decision  alone. 
The  second  question  was  whether  a  rent-charge  bona  fide 
granted,  but  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  multiplying  votes, 
was  invalid  under  the  provisions  of  7  and  8  Win.  III.,  c.  25. 
On  that  point  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  "Alexander  v.  Newman"  (see  the  report  in 
The  League  of  February  7,)  to  the  effect  that  a  convey- 
ance of  such  a  nature  was  uot  invalid,  must  also  govern  the 
present  case. 

Decision  affirmed. 


To  the  Editor  o/The  League. 

Clenlmm  Mill,  Beaminster,  Feb.  2(th,  1848. 
Sir, — In  this  neighbourhood  I  have  distributed  among  the 
agricultural  labourers  50  pair  of  sheets  and  21  beds,  &c. 
which  the  League  kindly  allotted  me.  Upwards  of  seventy 
families  have  been  thus  supplied,  many  of  whom  were  almost 
destitute  of  bed  clothing ;  but  this  goes  but  a  little  way 
amidst  the  misery  with  which  I  am  surrounded.  Hundreds 
of  applications  I  have  been  compelled  to  refuse.  I  have  the 
particulars  of  every  family  I  have  supplied,  and  I  find,  on  an 
a>  erage,  they  have  Is.  per  head  per  week  to  find  food,  clothing, 
firing,  &c. :  in  the  Beaminster  Union  it  costs  2s.  (Id.  per  head. 
Mr.  Bankes  and  his  new  allies  dare  not  deny  this.  I  have 
numbers  of  notes  from  farmers  in  my  possession,  informing 
me  the  amount  of  wages,  numbers  in  family,  &c. ;  and  I  can 
assure  you  the  wretchedness  of  many  of  these  poor  creatures 
I  cannot  describe;  they  are  far  worse  at  present  than  ever  I 
have  known  them  in  consequence  of  the  great  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  they  entirely  live 
on  when  bread  is  dear,  as  at  the  present  time.  1  assert  they 
are  in  a  most  deplorable  and  daugerous  state — a  state  they 
ought  not  to  be  left  in  a  day.  In  the  face  of  all  this  misery 
the  pretended  representatives  of  Dorset  will  plead  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  they  have  at  protection  meetings  in  the  county,  for 
agricultural  labourers — for  protection  to  native  industry. 
What  audacity  !  what  consummate  hypocrisy !  or,  shall  we 
call  it  by  a  milder  term,  ignorance,  which  is  the  most  chari- 
table ?  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any  charitably-disposed 
person  who  may  be  able  to  do  sometldng  towards  clothing 
the  poor  labourers  of  Dorsetshire,  as  they  have  done  in 
Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  be  the  medium  of  conveying  it  to  them. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Joseph  Tite. 


T>  the  Editor  of  the  Cambrian. 

Sir, — As  a  farmer,  my  own  experience  of  good  and  bad 
years  has  long  since  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Corn 
Laws  are  as  much  opposed  to  the  farmer's  interests  as  to 
those  of  any  class  of  society.  I  boldly  ask  my  brother  farmers 
whether  our  prosperous  years  have  been  not  those  in  which 
the  price  of  corn  has  been  high,  but  those  in  which  the  iron, 
copper,  and  coal  trades  of  these  districts  have  been  brisk  ? 
With  their  activity  commences  our  sunshine — and  with  their 
depression  the  fall  in  price,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
market  for  our  farm  produce.  This  at  least  has  been  the 
result  of  my  observations  and  the  experience  of  some 
years.  The  low  prices  of  farming  produce  which  prevailed 
in  Glamorganshire  and  Carmarthenshire  in  1843 — the  in- 
creased poor  rates  —  and  the  deep  distress  amongst  ns 
farmers  at  that  period,  are  as  plainly  to  be  traced  to  the  de- 
pression of  our  great  manufactures,  and  this  again  to  the 
Com  Laws,  in  preventing  exchanges  with  foreigu  nations, 
as  the  light  of  day  is  to  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  result  of 
the  reduction  of  duties  on  live  stock  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  has 
taught  rne  and  many  other  farmers  volumes  of  wisdom,  as  to 
the  real  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  agricultural  produce. 
In  1842,  before  the  tariff  came  into  operation,  I  sold  beef 
at  4§d.,  pork  at  2ffl.,  and  veal  at  4f£  per  lb.  In  1845, 
after  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  by  which  we 
expected  to  be  ruined,  I  have  got  for  the  same 
quality  prices  as  follows  :  — beef,  (id.,  pork,  Sd.  to  5£d., 
veal,  Od.  per  lb.,  Welsh  cheese,  which  in  1842  was 
sold  at  2d.,  now  sells  at  Id.  per  lb.;  fresh  butter,  for 
which,  in  1842, 1  got  10d.,  I  now  sell  in  Swansea  market  at 
Is.  4d.  per  lb.  So  much  for  foreign  competition.  While  the 
fanner's  customers  are  in  full  employ,  the  farmer's  produce 
must  sell  well.  One  word  as  to  farm  labourers  and  the  effect 
of  low  prices  of  corn  on  their  wages.  In  1842-3,1  could 
procure  an  in-door  farm  servant  for  7/.  a  year.  I  am  now 
giving  for  the  same  class  13/.  a  year.  Railway  navigators  in 
1842  earned  2s.  a  day — last  summer  they  got  3s.  a  day;  the 
average  price  of  wheat  in  the  last  weeks  of  May  and  June, 
1842,  being  01s.  10d.  and  03s.  lid.,  and  for  corresponding 
weeks  in  May  and  June,  1843,  40s.  3d.  and  47s.  lid. 

As  to  immediate  repeal,  I  should  say  in  reference  to  the 
farmer's  interests,  by  all  means  let  it  be  immediate.  We  have 
to  dread  as  our  greatest  enemy  repeal  by  instalments.  An 
English  brother  fanner  has  well  said,  "  If  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn  Laws  are  to  rain  the  farmer,  put  us  to  death  at 
once,  and  not  by  inches."  The  gradual  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  by  a  falling  duty  each  year,  whatever  mercy 
it  may  seemingly  have  for  the  farmer  on  paper,  would 
in  practice  he  the  very  worst  plan  that  could  be  devised 
for  him.  Whatever  inconvenience  may  be  experienced  by 
us  from  this  change  (although  that  inconvenience  has  been 
absurdly  aud  ridiculously  magnified)  would  be  increased 
tenfold  by  continuing  a  state  of  uncertainty.  Any  delay  in 
the  abolition  of  the  law  would  have  the  effect  of  delaying  sa- 
tisfactory arrangements  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
fanner  would  look  forward  to  the  ultimate  repeal  of  the 
duty,  and  in  the  meantime  would  lay  out  no  more  money  or 
labour  on  his  land  than  would  be  necessary  for  the  present. 
I  need  not  add,  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  farming, 
that  the  consequence  of  this  would  be  exhaustion  of  the 
soil— and  thus  both  tenant  and  landlord  would  he  in  the 
end  losers  by  delay. 

With  apology  for  these  plain  remarks, 

I  am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 
A  Glamorganshire  Tenant  Farmer. 

Jan.  28,  1840. 


Compensation  for  the  Corn  Laws. — Sir  Oral  tame 
Montgomery,  Bart.,  has  intimated  to  his  numerous  tenantry 
in  Peeblesshire  that  although  he  feels  confident  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's  measure,  when  once  fairly  carried  into  effect,  will 
produce  a  result  highly  beneficial  to  society  at  large,  still, 
with  an  anxious  wish  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  his  tenantry,  he 
begs  to  assure  them  should  any  reduction  take  place-on  farm 
produce  in  consequence  of  these  measures,  a  reduction  will 
be  made  upon  their  rents. — Edinburgh  Wit  in  as. 

New  Gun. — A  self-priming  gun  has  been  invented,  which 
fixes  caps  on  the  nipple  for  sixty  successive  rounds. 


REVIEW. 


Rough  Notes  of  a  Farmer  during  an  Agricultural 
Tuur  through  liussia,  Prussia,  d-c.    l!y  F.  V. 
SrotOTj  Bscr.    London.  Ridgway. 
jffhis  little  pamphlet  is  so  well  calculated  to  sooth 
^Tic  exaggerated  alarms  with  which  some  interested 
parties  have  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  agricul- 
turists respecting  the  dangers  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, that  we  are  anxious  to  hring  it  at  once  under 
the  consideration  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Salter's  sober 
facts  complete  the  overthrow  of  Lord  Stanley's 
Romance  of  TambotT;  for  no  English  farmer  can 
seriously  believe  that  he  lias  to  dread  rivalry  from 
those  who  pursue  the  system  described  in  the  fol 
lowing  extract: 

"  The  skill  of  the  Russian  people  in  agricultural  opera- 
tions, when  I  visited  the  country,  could  not  be  considered 
otherwise  than  iu  a  very  primitive  state,  and  the  implements 
in  general  use  were  of  the  rudest  description.  The  plough, 
or  rather  grubber,  being  simply  two  pieces  of  iron  set  at 
right  angles  with  a  pair  of  light  shafts ;  this  is  drawn  by 
one  horse,  whose  labour  depends  upon  the  pressure  of 
the  hand  that  steers  it.  The  implement  was  worth  in  the 
English  market  2s.  (id.  to  3s.  Od.  The  harrow  also  is  pecu- 
liar, being  constructed  of  a  given  number  of  slabs  of  the  fir 
tree,  with  the  spurs  or  branches  left  on  about  15  inches  long  ; 
these  slabs  are  fastened  to  two  cross  bars  by  means  of  a  withe 
at  each  end,  and  of  which  the  value  could  not  be  above  Is.  Od. 
to  2s.  The  waggons  are  also  of  very  rude  construction,  and 
about  the  size  adapted  for  a  donkey  to  draw  upon  a  common 
road;  value  from  &0s.  to  •")/.,  hut  to  tliis  in  general  either  two 
or  three  oxen  are  attached  abreast. 

"The  land  is  cultivated  chiefly  by  women,  children,  or  old 
men.  It  it  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  one  hundred  women 
at  plough,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  each  other,  without 
hat,  cap,  shoes  or  stockings;  their  only  covering  being  a 
loose  kind  of  smock  frock,  made  of  a  coarse  material,  woven 
by  themselves  during  the  winter  months,  with  a  string  to 
draw  it  round  the  waist  aud  above  the  breast.  This  of  course 
is  their  summer  dress. 

"  They  not  only  plough,  but  harrow,  sow,  reap,  mow,  and 
harvest  the  crops — the  able-bodied  men  being  chiefly  engaged 
either  as  soldiers  or  as  servants  to  their  lords,  or  at  work  as 
mechanics  in  the  towns.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  lands, 
for  want  of  strength  to  till  them,  look  poverty  stricken  and 
neglected,  and  must  under  any  circumstances  require  an  im- 
mense outlay  of  capital  to  improve  them,  independently  of 
the  energy  and  skill  required  to  overcome  the  difficulties  as 
regards  the  shortness  of  the  season,  during  which  anything 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  soil  can  be  carried 
on.  The  earth  is  closed  against  all  cultivation  for  seven 
months  of  continued  and  severe  winter.  One  month  of  the 
year  may  be  divided  into  spring  and  autumn,  and  four  months 
into  extreme  heat  of  summer. 

"The  difficulty  of  transit,  for  want  of  material  to  make 
roads,  forms  a  serious  inconvenience  and  a  considerable 
check  to  the  improvements  iu  agriculture,  especially  in  the 
interior,  where  the  visitor  will  travel  hundreds  of  miles  over 
tracts  of  deep  sand,  seeing  but  a  small  portion  of  retentive 
loam.  The  depth  of  these  sands  renders  it  necessary  to  apply 
the  labour  of  at  least  three  horses  to  draw  a  light  load  for  one 
on  a  common  road ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  facility  afforded 
by  sledging  in  the  winter,  many  parts  would  almost  be  shut 
out  from  a  market  altogether.  I  observed  no  gravel.  From 
what  I  could  see  of  the  crops  and  from  the  information  I  was 
able  to  obtain,  the  carriage  of  grain  is  by  no  means  a  heavv 
affair,  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  land  upon  which  it  is 
grown.  For  instance,  rye,  which  forms  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  grain  crop,  does  not  yield,  on  an  average  of 
years,  more  than  'from  two  and  a  half  to  three  corn,'  that  is 
to  say,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  the  seed  sown. 
From  what  I  saw  of  the  rye  crop,  both  before  and  after  ripen  - 
ing,  I  had  a  strong  impression  the  yield  was  greater,  although 
by  no  means  a  heavy  crop,  but  upon  a  closer  inspection  I 
found  the  grain  itself  smaller  than  the  English  rye,  and 
which  accounted  for  the  difference  (about  three  bushels  per 
acre)  in  my  own  opinion  and  the  information  'received,  aud 
if  the  crop  of  1842,  as  was  stated  repeatedly,  the  one  the  har- 
vesting, of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness,  was  the  best  that 
had  been  grown  for  twenty  years,  my  decided  opinion  was 
that  eight  to  twelve  bushels  per  acre  would  top  the  average 
of  many  seasons.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  yield  in  the  same 
proportion;  neither  turnips  nor  potatoes  are  cultivated  to 
auy  extent,  cabbage  being  the  vegetable  for  a  Russian" 

Another  passage  exhibits  the  slovenly  character 
of  Russian  agriculture  in  a  stronger  light. 

"  The  poor  horses  also  bespoke  the  slothful  habits  of  thei  r 
feeders,  who  screen  themselves  under  the  cloak  of  supersti- 
tion, and  plead  as  an  excuse  or  reason  for  never  cleaning  the 
poor  animals,  or  attendingmore  diligently  to  the  weaker  con- 
stitutioned  ones  that  sink  under  the  cruelty  and  neglect,  that 
they  shall  offend  their  (the  horses)  saint ;  for  their  impression 
is,  every  horse  has  his  night  master  or  saint  to  watch  over 
him  (aud  rub  him  down  I  presume),  and  therefore  it  would 
bepresumption  to  smooth  a  hair.  If  the  poor  brute  should 
be  ill  they  conclude  at  once  he  has  given  great  offence,  and 
prevail  on  their  masters  to  turn  him  out  of  the  stud.  The 
men  at  plough  on  this  farm  were  using  English  foot-ploughs, 
with  two  horses,  and  a  man  to  drive,  ploughing  very  badly, 
and  not  going  the  nearest  way  to  the  end  of  the  field.  They 
were  somtimes  niue  inches  deep,  and  sometimes  three  inches, 
and  sometimes  nearly  out.  I  took  hold  of  the  plough  and 
dispensed  with  the  driver,  and  although  the  horses  did  not 
understand  English,  I  contrived,  with  the  help  of  the  plough 
lines,  to  shew  them  how  to  carry  out  a  few  furrows  straight, 
aud  of  a  tolerably  even  depth.  I  was  soon,  however,  obliged 
to  give  it  up,  for  we  were  so  infested  by  large  black  ant  flies 
as  to  render  a  stay  impossible.  The  men  had  a  species  of 
veil  over  their  faces  to  protect  them.  1  left  them  in  high  dis- 
course and  examining  my  work." 

We  shall  next  direct  attention  to  the  practical 
condition  of  the  corn-markets  in  Riga  aud  Odessa, 
from  which  nearly  all  the  grain  exported  from 
Russia  is  procured. 

"  The  opinion  of  the  Riga  merchants  as  well  as  landowners 
was  that  Russia  was  not  likely  to  produce  corn  for  exporta- 
tion cheaper  than  heretofore,  for  that  any  increased  demand 
at  all  times  increased  the  price,  and  it  was  only  from  the  want 
of  a  regular  market,  and  their  being  able  to  obt  ain  the  corn  at 
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leisure  from  the  interior  that  tliey  have  been  enabled  to  sell 
at  the  prices  they  have  done ;  and  although  there  is  capa- 
bility in  the  soil.there  is  such  uncertainty  in  the  seasons,  and  a 
Want  of  hands  generally  to  cultivate  it,  that  nothing  but  a 
very  steady  demand,  and  that  at  higher  prices,  would  increase 
the  energy  of  the  people  and  cause  them  to  apply  themselves 
closer  to  the  cultivation  of  grain. 

"Odessa  will  no  doubt  at  all  times  and  seasons  export 
grain,  the  uncertainty  of  the  season  being  felt  less  m  the 
south ;  but  as  the  sea  risk  and  freightage  is  much  greater 
than  from  the  Baltic,  it  must  increase  the  value  in  the  market, 
so  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  gram  sent  out  from 
that  port  ought  to  be  calculated  as  for  the  English  market. 

"  To  (five  some  idea  of  the  baduess  of  the  roads  and  the 
difficulty  of  transit,  we  had  ten  horses  attached  to  a  diligence 
with  six  people  in  it  for  nearly  200  miles  of  the  journey,  which 
was  nearly  all  the  time  in  deep  saud." 

Comment  on  these  statements  is  superfluous. 
English  farmers  have  as  little  need  to  fear  compe- 
tition with  such  tillers  of  the  soil,  as  English  sol- 
diers an  encounter  witli  the  most  barbarous  tribes 
of  Asia  or  America.  The  Russians  have  neither  the 
skill,  the  capital,  nor  the  enterprise,  which  would 
enable  them  to  compete  with  the  English  producers 
of  corn.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  the  Kirghees 
with  their  bows  and  arrows,  could  compete  with  our 
discipline,  musketry,  and  artillery. 


Forest  and  Game  Law  Tales ;  By  Harriet  Martineau. 
Vol.  HI.    London  ;  Moxon, 

The  third  volume  of  Miss  Martinoau's  Game 
Law  Talcs  contains  but  one  story,  "  Gentle  and 
Simple ;"  it  is  a  leaf  from,  what  Gray  very  falsely 
described  as  "  The  short  but  simple  annals  of  the 
poor,"  for  it  is  a  picture  of  long  suffering  and  com- 
plicated misery.  Luke  Voile,  a  slow-witted  lad,  but 
the  chief  support  of  his  grandmother,  brothers,  and 
sister.tharing  found  a  partridge's  nest,  took  it  home, 
utterly  ignorant  of  his  having  committed  a  crime. 
He  showed  the  prize  to  a  labourer,  who  mentioned 
it  at  the  public-house  ;  Groves,  a  master-poacher, 
at  once  marked  Luke  as  bis  own. 

When  they  had  overheard  Waterston  tell  a  man  at  the 
counter  about  Luke  and  the  nest,  Groves  said  to  Satchell, 
with  a  wink, 

"  A  nice  scrape  for  a  lad  to  begin  with,  that,  Satchell !  As 
nice  a  beginning  as  one  often  hears  of." 

5!  Whv,  you  would  not  set  an  eye  on  him  ?  "  replied 
Satchell.  "  He  is  such  a  simple  lad— you  may  have  a  bet- 
ter than  he,  any  day.  You  never  saw  such  a  simple  lad. 
Why,  if  Waterston  had  told  him  to  sit  on  the  eggs  to  keep 
them  warm,  there  he  would  have  sat  till  they  hatched  off; — 
unless  his  granny  had  knocked  him  off  the  nest.  You  will 
never  make  anything  of  him." 

"  But  you  see,  he  is  a  stout  young  fellow ;  and  if  he  gets 
en  our  side,  he  will  be  one  the  less  against  us  ;  for  you  may 
rely  on  it,  Lisamer  will  hire  such  a  stout  one  as  that  for  a 
watcher.  The  lad  will  be  sure  to  be  out  o'  nights,  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other  " 

"  Well,  then,  to  be  sure,  it  will  be  best  for  the  lad 
himself  to  be  with  us.  But  what  can  you  do  with  such 
a  gawky?" 

"  We  '11  see  whether  he  has  not  something  in  him.  He  has 
learned  to  drive  a  spade  well  in  ;  and  a  boy  that  has  learned 
one  thing  may  learn  another.  And  he  need  not  be  able  to 
do  us  any  harm.  We'll  manage  it  all  for  his  good  and  our 
own." 

"Ay,  do!  Do  him  nothing  but  kindness,  for  they  are 
poorly  off,— those  Voiles.  And  the  old  vixen  herself  is  an 
honest,  thrifty,  hard-working  old  body ;  so,  give  them  a  help, 
if  you  like,  biit  nothing  worse." 

"I  '11  give  them  a  lift,"  said  Groves,  with  a  decisive  nod. 
"  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  story  of  the  nest  to  Pole's 
ear  to-night." 

"  To-night ! " 

"  Yes  :  for  the  chance  of  finding  either  bird  or  eggs  still 
extant,  you  know." 

"  I  know, '  said  Satchell,  taking  his  turn  to  nod  with 
decision. 

He  went  anil  joined  his  other  customers,  and  soon  brought 
them  to  the  point  of  going  before  dark  to  the  meadow,  to 
try  to  find  the  empty  nest.  Any  object  will  serve  for  idlers 
who  want  to  pass  an  hour.  Satchell  knew  this  ;  and  he 
knew  that  one  of  Mr.  Treherne's  keepers  was  pretty  sure  to 
hear  immediately  from  Mr.  Sleuth's  people  of  anything  that 
took  place  in  relation  to  game  on  Mr.  Eyre's  farm,  where 
Squire  Sleath  rented  the  shooting. 

Accordingly,  when  Lisamer,  Mr.  Treherne's  head-keeper, 
was  locking  the  door  of  his  lodge  for  the  night, his  assistant, 
Pole,  came  up  with  information  which  would  not  bear  delay. 
One  of  farmer  Eyre's  labourers  had  stolen  a  bird  and  her 
eggs,  and  shown  them  to  a  miner  who  could  swear  to  the 
fact,  but  had  rather  not  come  forward. 

Luke  was  convicted,  but  Groves  paid  the  fine  fol- 
ium, and  believed  himself  sure  of  his  victim,  as  the 
farmer  for  whom  he  worked  feared  to  give  any  em- 
ployment to  one  who  had  offended  the  preservers  of 
game.  Onslow,  a  more  independent  farmer,  took  pity 
on  the  youth,  and  we  shall  now  see  how  his  con- 
duct was  viewed  by  the  "  lovers  of  sport." 

As  Luke  was  turning  into  the  field,  three  gentlemen  came 
riding  down  the  lane ;  and  one  of  them  called  to  him  to  open 
the  lane  gate.  As  Luke  touched  his  forehead,  as  taught 
when  he  was  a  little  boy,  Mr.  Holloway  observed  to  Mr. 
Trehernc  that  this  was  the  lad  who  was  before  them  in  a 
scrape  the  other  day.    Mr.  Trclierne  pulled  up  for  a  moment. 

"  What  business  have  you  here  ?"  he  asked  of  Luke. 

"  I'm  come  to  my  work  from  dinner,  please  you,  Sir." 

"  Who  gives  you  work  T 

"  Mr.  Onslow.  I  did  work  for  fanner  Eyre  till  now; 
and  now  1  work  for  Mr.  Onslow." 

"  What,  Eyre  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  such  a 
fellow  as  you,  eh  ?" 

"  No,  Sir." 

"  There  you  see  what  it  is  to  fall  into  vice.  Nobody  will 
trust  you,  and  you  will  go  to  jail." 

"  I  work  for  Mr.  Onslow  now,  Sir." 

"  He  will  turn  you  off, — at  least  he  ought, — if  you  are 
cuught  thieving  again.    So,  tuke  care." 


I  was  never  caught  thieving,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Luke, 
looking  up  surprised." 

"Why,  are  not  you  the  lad  that  was  brought  up  for  poach- 
er— for  taking  a  bird  and  eggs— only  three  days  since  ?" 
"Yes,  Sir." 

"Then  how  can  you  say  you  never  did  any  thieving?" 

Luke  looked  puzzled,  and  the  gentleman  rode  on,  Mr.  Tre. 
heme  observing  to  Lord  B.  that  he  thought  they  ought  to 
watch  Onslow,  wliose  proceedings  appeared  very  strange 
Every  fellow  fresh  from  jail,  every  poacher  just  fined,  had 
only  to  come  to  him  to  get  encouragement  and  counte- 
nance. 

'  Do  you  object  to  that  ?"    Mr.  Holloway  asked. 
'  I  hope  he  has  regard  to  the  honest  men  first,"  observed 
Lord  B. 

If  he  has,"  said  Mr.  Trehernc,  "  it  is  only  in  giving  them 
work.  It  is  no  compliment  to  an  honest  labourer  to  put  him 
to  work  on  the  same  hedge  with  a  poacher.  The  honest 
men  cannot  have  much  to  say  for  Onslow's  consideration 
there." 

The  moral  and  legal  code  of  certain  game  pre- 
servers is  expounded  in  the  following  conversa- 
tion : 

"  You  see  what  happens  for  want  of  a  little  manly  se- 
verity," observed  Mr.  Treherne.  "A  milksop  magistrate 
who  looks  ready  to  cry  over  any  bruise  that  a  poacher  may 
have  to  show,  and  talks  about  violence  and  assault,  and  all 
that  nonsense,  is  the  very  person  answerable  for  detestable 
tricks  like  these.  No  man  can  doubt  of  the  advantage  of 
knocking  down  a  poacher  here  and  there,  over  such  entrap- 
ping as  this." 

You  hold  either  assaulting,  or  spying  and  entrapping 
men  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  game?"  asked  Sir 
Francis. 

I  do  not  admit  the  word  '  assault,'  in  the  case.  I  would 
have  no  one  strike  a  blow  who  is  not  empowered  by  the  Act 
to  capture  a  poacher.  That  being  provided,  I  am  confident 
that  a  good  deal  less  parley,  and  a  few  more  timely  blows 
would  save  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  and  false  sentiment." 
That  is  your  own  practice?" 

Of  course  it  is.  When  I  know  that  a  fellow  is  going 
to  make  opposition,  I  cut  the  matter  short  with  a  punch 
in  the  head." 

'  And  by  what  means  do  you  know  it  ?  " 
1  You  may  always  see  by  a  man's  eye  when  he  is  intend- 
ing a  blow.    How  could  you  parry  a  blow  but  for  that  ?  " 

How  is  it  that  the  man  does  not.  see  the  same  thiug  in 
your  eye  ?    How  is  it  that  you  get  your  blow  struck  ?  " 

"Perhaps,"  observed  Mr.  Holloway,  it  is  dark,  as  fre- 
quently happens  in  the  night.  But  in  that  case,  it  is  won- 
derful how  Treherne  sees  the  poacher's  eye." 

Ah  !  you  know  nothing  about  it,  any  of  you.  You 
have  not  been  in  between  twenty  and  thirty  poaohing  con- 
flicts, as  I  have." 

Farmer  Onslow's  view  of  poaching  contains  some 

truths  worth  y  the  attention  of  country  gentlemen. 

"  Where  there  is  profit,  Sir,  there  is  always  inducement : 
and  there  is  much  pleasure  besides  in  the  adventure  of 
poaching;  and  no  popular  disgrace ; — nothing  more  than  the 
excitement  of  an  amusing  little  mystery  about  their  goings 
and  comings.  Well,  then,  there  is  that  old  fox  Oroves,  who 
makes  most  of  all.  In  all  these  cases,  I  have  no  doubt,  if 
we  were  to  see  into  their  affairs,  we  should  find  a  curious 
excess  of  expenditure  over  apparent  receipts." 

"  Mr.  Treherne  is  very  clever  at  finding  reasons  for  prais- 
ing game-preserviug,"  said  Mrs.  Onslow.  "  I  wonder  what 
he  would  say  to  so  many  people  having  their  incomes  im- 
proved by  his  and  his  neighbours'  game." 

"  It  is  not  the  argument  he  would  most  rely  on,"  observed 
Mr.  Holloway. 

"  And  it  is  met  in  a  moment,"  declared  the  farmer,  "by 
this ; — that  the  money  put  into  people's  pockets,  partially, 
unfairly,  and  guiltily,  by  the  game,  is  no  more  than  would 
be  got,  fairly  and  honestly,  by  the  proper  persons,  if  there 
were  no  game — or  no  more  than  is  harmless.  Only  let  Mr. 
Treherne  look  at  Frith  s  farm,  and  he  may  see,  if  he  chooses, 
how  many  labourers  might  and  would  be  employed  and  fed 
on  that  farm,  if  there  was  a  chance  for  anything  to  grow. 
Lord  B.'s  tenants  are  many  of  them  hardly  placed  enough: 
but  it  stirs  one's  indignation  to  see  such  a  case  as  Frith's — 
how  he  is  going  to  ruin,  in  spite  of  all  he  can  do  to  save  him- 
self; and  how  the  food  that  God  gave  for  man  is  devoured 
and  spoiled  by  brute  creatures,  while  our  poor  neighbours 
are  shrinking  to  skeletons  for  want  of  food.  I  wish  some- 
body could  get  Lord  B.  and  Mr.  Treherne  to  go  over  that 
farm,  and  learn  the  truth  for  themselves." 

"  They  could  not  see  it,  if  it  was  before  their  eyes,"  de- 
clared Mrs.  Onslow.  "Mr.  Treherne  would  say  it  was  worms 
or  rats,  or  birds,  or  weather,  or  anything  rather  than  admit  it 
to  be  the  game. — Yes — even  though  nobody  else  had  been 
troubled  with  wire-worm,  and  crows,  and  wood- pigeons,  or  a 
bad  season.  It  agrees  with  his  pleasures  to  say  that  phea- 
sants are  the  farmer's  best,  friends,  and  hares  no  enemies  ; 
and  he  will  go  on  to  say  so  to  the  last  day  of  his  life." 

"  I  wish  he  would  say  so  somewhere  abroad,  where  such 
a  saying  would  be  harmless;  and  leave  Frith  and  the  rest 
of  us  to  do  what  we  like  with  our  farms — paying  him  hand- 
somely for  his  game.  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  likely  to  stay 
awav,  Mr.  Holloway ;  or  we  would  make  him  a  handsome 
offer  to  rent  his  estate." 

The  jirincipl'es  which  the  tale  is  designed  to  illus- 
trate may  be  gathered  from  the  extracts  wo  have 
made  ;  but  the  course  of  the  story  is  developed  with 
artistic  skill  which  no  quotations  could  elucidate. 
Luke,  pressed  by  his  debt  to  Groves,  perseveres  in 
poaching,  and  is  finally  transported;  his  family 
sinks  into  hopeless  ruin;  and  finally,  Treherne's 
gamekeeper,  outwitted  by  the  poachers,  and  afraid 
to  meet  his  master,  commits  suicide.  These  sad 
events  produce  no  more  effect  on  Trehernc  than 
they  would  on  Mr.  Otuntlcy  Berkeley.  His  com- 
ment on  the  result  is  characteristic: 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  business,"  observed  Mr.  Treherne.  "  And 
I  feel  particularly  for  you  in  it." 

"  Treherne !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Holloway,  turning  round  to 
him  with  a  bice  of  anguish,  "  1  wish  you  would  go  away." 

"What!  Go  away!  My  dear  fellow,  what  do  you  mean? 
— Come,  say,  what  you  mean." 

'•  I  must  at  such  a  time  as  this.  Treherne,  I  wish  you 
would  let;  your  estate  here,  and  go  to  some  other,  Y.ou  have 


other  property,  in  more  places  than  one;  and  nowhere  could 
your  presence  be  so — so — what  it  is  here." 

"  The  first  duty  of  a  country  gentleman,  Holloway,  Is  to 
live  on  his  estate.  And  no  man  is  more  resolved  to  do  his 
duty  than  1  am." 

"  Then  come  back  when  we  have  retrieved  ourselves  a  lit- 
tle ;  but  leave  us  a  breathing  time.  You  well  know  that 
your  estate  is  unproductive — the  neighbouring  farms  yielding 
bad  rents,  our  harvests  impaired,  your  tenants  discontented, 
their  labourers  corrupted  and  exasperated;  and  now,  here  ia 
suicide  and  flight — flight  to  another  country  and  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  grave — from  before  your  face  !  You  must  go 
away,  or  I  know  not  what  will  become  of  us." 

"  Come,  no  more  of  this,  Holloway !  I  can  make  great 
allowance  for  you— great  allowance  this  evening  for  you  ; 
and  at  all  times  for  the  clergymau  of  my  parish.  But  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  . .  . ." 

"  Beyond  which  the  voice  of  man  can  scarcely  reach  you," 
declared  Mr.  Holloway,  "  since  the  hand  of  Heaven  works 
in  vain  before  your  eyes.  May  God  awaken  you  to  a  sense 
of  the  position  in  which  you  stand  !" 

"When  it  appears  in  a  new  light  to  me,  I  will  let  you 
know,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  Holloway.  I  have  shown  you 
that  I  can  confess  myself  wrong.  But  I  have  my  own  views 
of  duty;  and  till  they  change,  I  shall  live  on  my  own  es- 
tate, in  the  way  I  think  fitting.  I  am  never  induced  to  any- 
thing by  cant,  as  I  thought  you  had  known.  Well,  well ;  I 
don't  apply  the  word  '  cant '  to  you  as  originating  that  pet 
of  considerations,  I  mean  only  that  I  think  you  too  easily 
caught  by  cant,  as  every  clergyman  is  apt  to  be,  in  regard  to 
game-preserving;  even  you,  it  seems,  though  you  have  en-, 
joyed  sport  in  your  time  more  than  many  clergymen  who  tak<* 
oii  themselves  to  talk  of  what  they  know  nothing  about."- 

Miss  Martineau  has  done  good  service-  by  her- 
able  exposure  of  tho  natural  and  necessary  results 
of  the  iniquitous  Game  Laws  ;  and  wo  trust  all  who- 
feel  an  interest  in  the  moral  improvement  of  the, 
agricultural  population  will  exert  themselves  to  en-> 
sure  a  large  circulation  of  these  little  volumes. 


The  Ice  Harvest  in  America. — It  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known  that  a  good  pond  of  water  situated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  will  yield  to  its  owner  a  better  income  than 
a  field  of  wheat  of  the  same  size. — Jfoston  Drtily  Advertiser* 

The  Labouring  Classes  of  Trai.ee. — We  have  just 
heard  that  the  board  of  works  will,  within  six  weeks,  com- 
mence the  embankment  of  the  slob  between  Derrymore  point 
and  Anna  Island.  This  work,  which  is  of  considerable 
extent,  will  prove  a  most  fortunate  god-send  for  the  la- 
bouring classes  during  the  next  summer. — Kerr;/  Post. 

Dissolution  of  the  Liverpool  Royal  Srocy  Ex- 
change.— As  a  sign  of  the  times,  the  dissolution  of  ohis  ex- 
change might  be  adduced  as  important.  A  new  tesociation 
opened  on  Monday,  into  which  we  believe  the  bulk  of  its 
members,  together  with  many  who  have  seceded  from  the 
association  in  Bank-buildings,  have  entered. 

Indian  Corn. — The  corn,  the  arrival  of  which  we  lately 
noticed,  is  in  progress  of  grinding  at  the  Lee  Mills.  The. 
meal  or  flour  is  of  a  very  fine  quality,  and  is  convertible  into, 
a  valuable  and  an  agreeable  article  of  food. — Cork  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Young  Wheat. — The  young  wheat  plants  in  ail 
parts  of  the  country  present  a  most  healthy  appearance.  Jf 
they  are  not  checked  by  spring  frosts,  we  shall,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  an  early  harvest. — Edinburgh  Register. 

Funeral  Expenses. — A  movement  is  now  being  made 
in  Paisley  for  the  abolition  of  the  custom,  which  is  carried  to 
an  extravagant  excess  in  Scotland,  of  providing  refreslunents 
to  company  at  funerals. 

Education  in  Virginia. — There  are  120,000  ch;,Vfrei» 
in  Virginia  who  attend  no  school  whatever. 

On  Friday  week,  the  price  of  potatoes  advanced  yd.,  and 
on  some  kinds  Is.  per  cwt.  A  pound  of  good  potatoes  can- 
not now  be  purchased  under  Id.  and  l^d. ;  ami  for  one  pound 
of  the  best  bread  the  charge  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,, 
2§d.,  or  ts^d.  to  lOd.  per  four  pound  loaf,  the  price  having 
advanced  ^d.  within  the  last  two  or  three  days. — Mornwf 
Chronicle. 

The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  have  ordered  the 
marble  archway  or  portico  at  Buckingham  Palace  to  be  co- 
vered with  India  rubber  pavement,  similar  to  the  Admiralty 
Court  Yard. 

Spade  Labour. — The  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  improving 
his  laud  by  spade- labour,  and  has  now  250  labourers, 
employed  at  good  wages,  in  double  digging  Bladon-heath, 

Oxon. 

It  is  reported  that  the  King  of  Sweden  has  offered  a  re- 
ward of  10,000  dollars  to  the  person  who  shall  contrive  the 
most  efficient  apparatus  for  converting  sawdust  into  charcoal 
without  waste. 

A  letter  from  Vienna  says,  "  In  the  memory  of  man  there 
never  was  such  a  winter,  or  rather  we  have  not  had  any 
winter  at  all.  The  temperature  is  generally  14  degrees. 
Sometimes  there  are  a  few  icicles  in  the  Danube,  but  they 
arrive  from  Bavaria,  and  melt  as  soon  as  they  mix  with  the 
river  here.  The  trees  are  in  flower,  everybody  wears  sum- 
mer clothes,  and  the  promenades  are  thronged  as  if  in  the 
height  of  summer." 

Famine  in  Sweden. — A  letter  from  Stockholm  of  th 
10th  January,  states,  that  in  the  provinces  of  Upsal,  Stock 
holmlau,  and  Westmanland,  the  scarcity  has  reached  such  a 
degree  of  intensity  that  it  is  feared  generally,  lest  a  mass  of 
unfortunate  persons  rush  to  Stockholm,  which  would  inc 
vitably  produce  a  famine.  In  Upland  there  are  1 1,000  per 
sons  without  food  or  shelter. 

Healthy  Locality. — It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that 
with  a  population  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  per 
sons  in  Chelmsford,  there  has  not  been  a  death  registered  in 
the  parish  for  a  month. 

A  Miracle! — A  baker  of  Critch  is  astonishing  his< 
townsmen  by  exhibiting  an  egg,  on  the  shell  of  which 
appears,  in  relief,  the  words,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it 
shall  die :  repent."  The  baker  pretends  that  one  of  his  hens 
laid  the  egg  a  few  days  ago,  and  that  the  inscription  was  ou 
the  shell  when  it  firsl  came  forth  ! 

On  Friday  the  first  piie  of  the  Nore  viaduct,  near 
Mountrath,  was  driven  to  its  place,  aud  the  work  com- 
meiieed. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upivards  to  the  League  Fund 
tt-i/7  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  week  ly  of  this  publi- 
cation/or twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  halj-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  oft'neir  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subsci-ibers  will  be  hind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  of  The  League,  New-alt »- 
buil-dings,  Manchester,  or  07,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
guested  to  make  tluir  remittances  by  post  office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  of  The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indi*  erent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


MB.  VILLIERS'S  MOTION— POLICY  OF 
THE  LEAGUE. 

The  fate  of  Mr.  Villiers's  motion  for  making  the 
Premier's  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  immediate, 
was  certainly  about  the  strangest  result  of  a  strange 
concurrence,  or  conflict,  of  circumstances,  that  any 
legislative  assembly  ever  witnessed.  It  was  not, 
as  in  times  past,  when  the  honourable  member  for 
Wol  verb  amp  ton  had  to  fight  the  hard,  up-hill  bat- 
tle of  fact  and  argument  against  half-friends,  who 
thought  him  "  right  in  principle,"  but  mildly  cen- 
sured him  for  "going  too  far;"  and  declared  op- 
ponents, who  condemned  him  and  his  principles 
as  wrong  altogether.  Tbis  time  everybody  agreed 
with  him,  and  judged  him  to  be  altogether  right. 
The  motion  was  a  thoroughly  good  motion — well 
principled,  and  well  timed.  There  was  no  denying 
his  premises — no  resisting  his  conclusion.  It  was 
impossible  there  could  be  two  opinions  about  it. 
Everybody  felt,  and  almost  everybody  said,  imme- 
diate repeal  was  the  very  thing.  It  was  best  for 
the  British  farmer,  best  for  the  Irish  peasant,  and 
best  for  the  political  peace  and  epiiet  of  the  country, 
which  would  then  be  totally  and  immediately  re- 
lieved of  the  "  machinations"  and  of  the  presence 
of  an  "  unconstitutional"  League.  Tbe  emergency 
demanded  it — sound  principle  required  it — and 
public  opinion  could  not  bo  satisfied  with- 
out it.  There  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  doubf 
or  dissent.  Ministers  "  could  not  deny,"  and 
Opposition  orators  "  frankly  confessed."  Sir  llobert 
Peel  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  his  plan  was  "  not 
quite  so  complete"  as  Mr.  Villiers's,  and  "  less  per- 
fect" than  Mr.  Cobden's.  Lord  John  Russell 
deemed  the  League  scheme  "  both  more  wise  as  an 
abstract,  and  more  effective  as  a  practical  proposi- 
tion" than  that  of  the  Government.  Tlie  protec- 
tionists, themselves,  had  said  as  much — only  their 
memories  failed  them  when  the  time  came  for  say- 
ing it  once  more,  with  effect;  and  they  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it.  Never  was  such  unanimity. 
Nobody  pretended  to  think  Mr.  Villiers  mistaken  ; 
yet,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  Mr.  Villiers  found 
himself  out-voted  by  a  majority  of  more  than  three 
to  one. 

This  calls  for  explanation ;  and  the  explanation 
is  certainly  of  the  oddest.  The  fact  is,  it  was  found, 
or  fancied,  that  if  the  bill  was  made  too  good,  it 
would  never  do  for  that  mysterious  "  other  place" 
to  which  so  many  dark  and  enigmatical  allusions 
were  made  in  the  course  of  debate.  Honourable 
members'  imaginations  were  positively  haunted ; 
and  their  free  agency  paralysed,  by  the  felt,  though 


unseen  spirit  of  this  "  other  place."  Sir  Robert 
Teel  said,  it  was  totally  impossible  ho  could 
answer  for  the  effect"  that  might  be  produced 
in  the  "  other  place,"  by  making  the  bill  as 
good  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be— though  he 
was  chivalrous  enough  to  volunteer  braving  the 
terrors  of  the  "  other  place,"  iu  case  of  need.  Lord 
Jolin  Russell  "  would  not  take  the  responsibility" 
of  troubling  the  "  other  place"  with  anything  like 
a  perfect  bill.  With  a  glaring  fault  or  two  on  the 
face  of  it,  the  bill  might  have  a  chance  of  respect- 
ful treatment  in  the  "  other  place ;"  but  everybody 
shook  his  head  at  the  notion  of  sending  a  faultless 
bill  to  try  its  fortune  in  that  quarter.  It  was  im- 
possible to  say  what  inight  befall  the  bill  in  the 
"  other  place,"  unless  its  worst  flaws  were  carefully 
preserved  in  their  "  integrity."  Honourable  gen- 
tlemen seemed,  one  and  all,  to  have  the  worst 
possible  opinion  of  the  "  other  place." 

Was  there  ever  such  a  satire  on  an  existing  in- 
stitution of  the  country,  as  that  impliedly  cast,  all 
through  the  discussion  of  Monday  and  Tuesday 
nights,  on  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  British 
legislature?  It  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  their  lordships  of  the  upper  house  are  natu- 
rally inaccessible  to  reason.  Nobody  was  disposed 
to  give  them  credit  for  believing  the  most  indis- 
putably-authenticated facts,  or  drawing  the  most 
irresistibly-obvicus  inferences.  The  general  sense 
of  the  house  was  strong  against  putting  too  great 
a  strain  on  their  lordships'  logical  and  statesman- 
like faculties.  Notbfhg  could  make  truth  go  down 
in  the  "other  place"  but  a  moderate  admixture 
of  the  false  and  foolish— as  one  sweetens  physic 
for  .squalling  children;  not  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion,  without  inquiring  too  curiously  whether 
the  sugar  will  improve  or  detract  from  the  efficacy 
and  wholesomeness  of  tbe  close.  Tbe  faithful  Com- 
mons apologise  to  one  another  and  to  the  country 
for  not  doing  the  right  thing  by  throwing  it  on  the 
Lords'  want  of  sense.  The  "  lower"  house  must 
condescend  to  the  mental  debility  and  limitation  of 
the  "  upper."  Accordingly,  all  the  faults  are  cau- 
tiously retained  for  the  express  gratification  of  the 
very  peculiar  tastes  so  freely  attributed  to  the  de- 
nizens of  the  "other  place" — on  some  such  prin- 
ciple, we  suppose,  as  that  on  which  the  waggish 
toper,  after  having  carefully  taken  the  flies  out  of 
the  decanter  of  wine,  as  carefully  replaced  them  on 
the  termination  of  the  afternoon's  proceedings ; 
"for,  though  he  did  not  like  drinking  flies,  perhaps 
others  might." 

Tbe  policy  of  the  League,  in  bringing  forward  at 
this  particular  juncture  a  motion  having  the  formal 
character  of  opposition  to  a  Free  Trade  Govern- 
ment, has  been — or  rather,  had  been — objected  to 
by  certain  of  our  over-sensitive  and  cautious  friends. 
That  policy  is,  we  presume,  by  thij-time,  justified 
in  tl.e  opinion  of  the  most  serujmimisly-timid  of 
them  all.  Independently  of  certain  highly  instruc- 
tive and  monitory  incidents  occurring  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  tbis  week — such  as  Lord  George  Bcn- 
tinck's  menace  about  "figfiting  the  battle  from  jril- 
lar  to  post" — there  is  everything  in  the  present 
state  and  prospects  of  the  question  to  warn  us 
against  relaxing  one  iota  of  our  demand,  or  rece- 
ding by  a  hairs'  broadth  from  our  vantage  ground 
of  principle.  If  any  of  our  friends  have  been  flat- 
tering themselves  with  the  belief  that  we  are 
already  out  of  the  wood — that  tho  bill  «is  safe — 
that  the  majority  of  ninety-seven  has  settled  every- 
thing— that  the  lords  will  he  compliant — that  there 
will  be  no  dissolution  and  general  election  before 
the  business  is  over— they  have  probably  seen  or 
heard  that  within  the  last  few  days  which  may  go 
far  to  undeceive  them.  The  hill  is  not  safe.  Tho 
majority  of  ninety-seven  has  settled  nothing,  so  far 
as  regards  tho  events  of  the  next  three  or  sis 


months.  For  the  compliance  of  their  lord- 
ships, no  human  being  cart  answer.  And  a 
dissolution  and  general  election  before  the  busi- 
ness is  over,  never  looked  likelier  than  at  this  pre- 
sent moment.  A  flat  defiance  of  the  Ministry,  tho 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  country — a  direct  ne- 
gative to  tho  Government  measure— a  categorical 
No — a  determination  to  maintain  "protection  in  its 
integrity" — is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  expected.  But 
there  is,  just  now,  very  great  reason  to  expect  that 
their  Lordships  will  damage  and  destroy  the  bill  with 
"  amendments."  Rumours  of  a"  fixed  duty"  havo 
been  much  afloat  of  late.  The  atmosphere  of  tho 
lobbies  and  the  club-houses  is  charged  witli  "  fixed 
duty,"  as  the  thick  air  is  charged  with  thunder  on 
a  sultry  summer's  evening.  These  floating  rumours 
have,  within  the  past  day  or  two,  assumed  a  dis- 
agreeably definite  shape.  On  Thursday  morning, 
the  Chronicle  startled  the  good  easy  folks,  who  had 
been  so  pleasantly  saying  to  one  another,  "  all 
right,"  with  the  portentous  announcement,  that — 

"  Statements  arc  now  made  of  so  positive  a  character,  and 
with  such  special  reference  to  persons  and  flans, as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  a  very  serious  opposition  to  the  Ministerial 
Bill  in  the  Upper  Mouse  is  intended.  Looking  merely  to 
the  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  the  protection  party,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  a  simple  and  direct  negative  upon  the  mea- 
sure would  be  the  course  taken  to  ensure  its  defeat.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  would  no  doubt  be  most  consonant  with 
the  feelings  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  A  little  reflection, 
however,  must  convince  the  most  impetuous  opponent  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  that  such  a  plan  would  have  slight  chance  of 
ultimate  success.  *  *  *  *  Whatever  may  have  been, 
the  first  thoughts  of  the  protectionist  peers,  it  is  not  likely 
that  their  deliberate  resolution  will  be  m  favour  of  an  ex- 
treme course.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  a  compromise 
will  be  attempted ;  and  although  nothing  of  this  sort  can 
iu  reality  meet  with  better  success  than  would  attend  an  un- 
qualified opposition  to  the  bill,  the  chances  may  appear  to  be 
more  in  its  favour.  Supposing  that  the  high  protection 
peers  can  be  got  to  abandon  their  present  position  as  unte- 
nable, and  to  join  with  men  of  more  moderate  views  in  making 
a  stand  for  a  low  fixed  duly,  it  may  be  imagined  that,  on, 
that  ground,  a  compromise  can  be  efi'ected.  The  advocates 
of  such  a  course  will  urge  that  several  cf  those  who  voted 
for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  supported  the  man  rather  than  the 
measure,  and  that  a  reform  less  sweeping,  if  sanctioned  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  will  find  a  majority  of  the  Commons  to 
accept  it  rather  than  leave  the  question  to  be  settled  by  a 
general  election,  carried  on  under  circumstances  of  fierce  ex- 
citement and  exasperation.  Upon  some  such  calculation  as 
this  the  intention  is  entertained  of  opposing  to  the  Govern- 
ment Bill,  when  it  reaches  the  Upper  House,  the  proposition, 
of  a  moderate  fixed  duly." 

The  notion  of  the  protectionists  taking  up  with 
a  "  low  fixed  duty,"  or  a  "  moderate  fixed  duty." 
may  seem  chimerical  to  many  of  those  who  have 
still  ringing  in  their  ears  the  old  Bond-street  shouts 
of  "No  compromise,''  and  "No  surrender."  For  our- 
selves, we  can  perceive  nothing  at  allchimerical  in  it. 
The  world  has  seen  enough,  during  the  last  week, 
in  the  sudden  oblivion  which  overtook  the  land- 
lords, with  respect  to  everything  they  had  so  long 
been  saying  about  the  "  infinite  preferableness"  of 
immediate  to  deferred  repeal,  to  be  able  to  judge 
what  these  passionate  and  random  dicta  of  land- 
lordism are  good  for.  "  Small  fish  better  than 
none,"  or  "  half  a  loaf  better  than  no  bread,'' 
will  now  be  the  Richmond  motto.  Now  that 
"  protection  in  its  integrity"  is  done  for,  we  may 
expect  a  stout  fight  for  the  fragments.  The  merest 
odds  and  ends  will  be  thankfully  received,  or  im- 
pudently solicited.  There  are  men  among  them, 
we  do  believe,  who  would  risk  a  revolution  for  a 
"  protection"  sixpence.  We  think  it  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  that  the  Morning  Chronicle's  ex- 
position of  protectionist  policy  is  true  to  the 
letter. 

Now,  what  is  the  country's  security,  in  the  event 
of  this  daring  experiment  on  the  public  patience 
being  actually  tried  ?  Suppose  the  lords  really  do 
that  which  it  is  said  and  believed  they  mean  to  do ; 
suppose  the  ministerial  measure  thrown  out  by 
"  amendments ;"  suppose  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  an  "  appeal  to  the  people ;"— where  is 
our  security  for  the  instant  and  crushing  defeat  of 
tho  audacious  attempt? 

Simply  that  which  the  League,  and  the  League's 
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Parliamentary  friends  have  taken,  from  first  to  last, 
and  especially  during  the  past  week.  Tf  Sir  Robert 
Peel  cannot  pass  his  measure,  we,  who  have  nevor 
linked  our  cause  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  mea- 
sure, are  ready  to  go  on  with  our  measure.  We 
have  kept  our  old  faith  ;  we  have  maintained  our 
old  impregnable  position ;  wo  have  placed  and  kept 
our  cause  out  of  the  reach  of  party  politics  and 
Parliamentary  diplomacy;  and  we  are  prepared  for 
all  contingencies.  Even  a  Ministerial  and  Parlia- 
mentary compliance  with  protectional  suggestions 
of"  amendment" — a  thing,  however,  which  it  would 
be  most  unjust  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  speak  of  as  in 
any  way  probable — would  make  no  other  difference 
to  us  than  a  difference  of  time.  We  should  do  with 
the  new  Corn  Law  exactly  that  which  we  have  done 
with  its  two  predecessors — only  we  should  make 
much  shorter  work  of  it.  Happen  what  will,  our 
course  is  plain  before  ns.  We  have  not  made  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  bill  our  bill — his  defeat  would  not 
be  our  defeat — his  submission  would  not  be 
our  submission.  In  any  and  every  contin- 
gency, we  have  the  whole  undivided  and 
unbroken  force  of  our  principles  to  fall  back  upon. 
The  lords  may  do  what  they  will ; — our  position  is 
exactly  that  which  it  was,  three  or  six  months  ago 
— with  no  other  difference  than  that  of  the  prodi- 
gious and  incalculable  increase  of  force  derived  from 
everything  that  has  happened  in  the  interval. 

Js  it  necessary  for  us  now  to  warn  the  country 
against  a  blind  and  careless  over-confidence  ?  We 
entreat  our  friends  everywhere  to  be  watchful  and 
alert ;  to  keep  their  heads  cool  and  clear ;  to  take 
nothing  for  granted;  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  "  dan- 
gers, traps,  and  pitfalls  ;"  to  be  prepared  to  hear, 
some  day  soon,  of  a  ministerial  defeat,  a  crisis,  and 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  and  to  have  every 
thing  in  the  best  working  order  for  answering  her 
Majesty's  "  appeal  to  the  people."  That  the  issue 
of  their  lordships'  experiment  would  be  sure  and 
i-iyit't  destruction  to  the  last  remnant  of  protection 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  believing  that  the  expe- 
riment is  not  going  to  be  tried. 


FREE  TRADE  AND  PEACE. 
Notwithstanding  the  menacing  tone  and  com- 
plexion of  the  recent  intelligence  from  the  United 
States,  we  still  hold  to  the  belief  that  there  will  be 
no  war — can  be  no  war — between  nations  whom 
the  ties  of  commercial  intercourse  and  amity  are 
about  to  bind  together  in  a  more  effectual  union 
even  than  that  of  a  common  descent  and  language, 
and  similar  laws  and  institutions.    Were  the  case, 
indeed,  merely  and  exclusively  one  for  diplomacy 
to  settle,  there  would  really  be  ground  for  well  nigh 
despairing  of  a  pacific  adjustment.    All  overtures 
of  compromise  successively  rejected ;  arbitration 
twice  offered,  and  twice  refused;   formal  notice 
about  to  be  given,  that  a  settlement  of  some  sort 
must  be  had  without  further  delay ; — all  this  has 
unquestionably  a  most  bellicose  aspect.    At  this 
moment  it  is  certainly  impossible  to  see  how  war  is 
to  be  eventually  avoided  without  concessions  either 
by  one  party  or  the  other,  which  there  is  no  appa- 
rent "reason  for  expecting  that  any  party  will  con- 
sent to  make.    Still,  though  not  seeing  this,  we 
entirely  believe  in  the  sure  predominance  of  the 
mutual  necessities  and  common  interests  created  by 
free  commercial  intercourse  over  the  war  madness 
just  now  raging  among  a  portion  of  the  American 
people.    By  pursuits,  habits,  and  interests,  they  are 
essentially  a  pacific  people,  despite  all  the  fierce 
and   foolish  talk  with  which  their  halls  of  le- 
gislation have  lately  echoed.    Their  history  is 
proof  enough  of  this.    For  sixty  years  and  more 
that  they  have  been  an  independent  nation,  they 
have  most  per'scvcringly  kept  the  peace,  with  the 
exception  only  of  a  brief  contest  provoked  by  our- 
selves— and  this  is  a  good  deal  more  than  any 
European  nation  can  say  for  itself.    We  are  unable 
to  believe  that  now,  when  a  new  and  potent  stimulus 
is  about  to  be  offered  to  their  peaceful  industry,  in 
the  shape  of  a  large  and  permanent  new  mark<  t  for 
its  produce;,  they  will  suddenly  be  found  untrue  to 
their  enduring  interests,  their  habitual  character, 
and  their  traditional  maxims  of  policy, 


It  will,   of  course,   be  borne  in  mind,  that 

those  recent  acts  of  the  American  Cabinet  and 
Congress,  which  look  so  warlike,  were  deter- 
mined on  in  ignorance  of  that  approaching 
change  in  our  commercial  policy  which  will  effect 
so  thorough  and  sweeping  an  alteration  in  the  mu- 
tual relations  and  interests  of  the  two  countries.  The 
resolution  iu-favour  of  giving  the  twelve  mouths' 
notice  to  terminate  the  joint-occupancy  convention 
(which  notice,  by  the  way,  is  not  necessarily  and  in- 
trinsically a  war  measure)  was  adopted,  it  will  be 
remembered,  on  the  9th  of  February — only  five  days 
after  the  sailing,  from  our  shores,  of  the  monthly 
packet  which  earned  out  the  intelligence  of  the  Mi- 
nisterial plan  of  Free  Trade,  announced  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  last  week  of  January. 
That  that  resolution  would  not  have  been  carried, 
had  the  arrival  of  this  intelligence  preceded 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  is  more  than  we  can 
venture  to  affirm,  in  view  of  all  that  had  previously 
taken  place.  But  we  are  Hilly  persuaded  that  its 
arrival  now  will  be  a  vast  accession  to  the  moral 
and  political  force  of  the  peace  party,  and  render 
it  next  to  impossible  for  any  class  of  politicians  to 
hurry  the  American  people  into  a  palpably  suicidal 
contest.  We  arc  confirmed  in  this  conviction  by 
the  intelligent  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  who,  on  the  4th  of  February,  wrote  from  the 
scene  of  action  as  follows : 

"If  Great  Britain  desires  to  settle  by  negotiation  the  dis- 
pute respecting  Oregon,  and  at  the  eaine  time  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  peace  between  herself  and  the  United  States,  let  a 
commercial  treaty  be  negotiated.  Settle  the  Oregon  ques- 
tionby  dividing itby  the 49th  parallel,  and  then  negotiate  such 
terms  of  admission  into  the  English  ports/or  the  pork,  beef, 
grain,  bread-stuffs,  cheese,  butter,  lard,  rice,  Sc.,  of  the 
United  States  as  shall  mal  e  you  the  best  customersfor  these 
agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  as  you  noware  for 
their  cotton,  and  you  immediately  unite  the  whole  fanning 
interest  with  the  present  peace  party,  and  you  forge  a  bond 
of  union  between  the  two  countries  which  it  W%U  be  almost 
impossible  to  sever,  or  disturb  by  war. 

The  writer  was  not  aware  that  the  "  commercial 
treaty"  was  in  process  of  formation  and  announce- 
ment at  the  very  moment  he  was  penning  his  re- 
commendation of  it — and  tins  without  troubling 
the  diplomatists.  We  have  learned  at  last  how  to 
make  our  "  commercial  treaties,"  without  wasting 
time  and  patience  on  "  negotiation."  Renouncing 
all  pretence  of  making  a  good  bargain — asking  for 
no  "reciprocity"  stipulations — waiting  for  no 
foreign  signature  or  ratification — we  have  taken 
the  commercial  law  of  the  worldinto  our  own  hands, 
aud  are  about establishingthatsurest  and  simplestof 
all  "  commercial  treaties,"  of  which  merchants  are 
the  only  negotiators  plenipotentiary,  and  ledgers  and 
bills  of  exchange  the  only  diplomatic  notes  and  pro- 
tocols. Some  time  about  the  20th  of  last  month — 
eleven  days  after  the  passing  of  the  obnoxious  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  the  American  people  would  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  best  and 
richest  corn-market  in  the  world  is  about  to  be 
thrown  finally  open  to  the  produce  of  their  agricul- 
tural and  corn-growing  western  states — and  not  a 
syllable  said  of  "  terms."  A  few  days  will  now  bring 
us  their  first  answer  to  this  "message  of  peace." 
We  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  that  answer  be  not 
such  as  amply  to  justify  the  faith  of  those  who  look 
to  Free  Trade  to  unravel  the  entanglements  of  di- 
plomacy, and  avert  the  horrors  and  miseries  of 
war. 

What  a  significant  tribute  it  is  to  the  truth  and 
power  of  the  great  principle  in  whose  name  we 
have  leagued  ourselves,  that  in  all  difficult  and 
anxious  exigencies — foreign  no  less  than  domestic — 
a  Free  Trade  policy  presents  itself  as  the  only  sure 
resort  of  baffled  aud  harassed  statesmanship!  All 
the  lines  of  sound  and  wise  policy  converge  to  one 
point.  Whether  the  peril  be  famine  in  Ireland,  or 
"  a  cloud  in  the  west;"  whether  the  problem  to  be 
solved  be,  how  to  feed  and  employ  our  own  people, 
or  how  to  avert  with   honour  an  insane  and 
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destructive  war ; — in  cither  case,  the  solution  is  the 
same.  At  home  and  abroad  commercial  liberty 
forces  itself  on  our  statesmen,  as  the  only  solid 
guarantee  against  national  calamity. 


State  of  Trade. — Manchester,  Tuesday. — The  In- 
dian letters  have  this  morning  been  received.  They  are  not 
favourable.  Sales  were  tardy,  and  prices  declining.  Money 
also  continued  tight.  The  war  had  u  prejudicial  effect,^ 
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Seventh  Week,  ending  Saturday,  March  7. 
Although  the  events  of  Friday  night,  the  27th  of 
February,  are  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  the  his- 
torical importance  of  an  occasion  so  memorable 
will  excuse  our  reverting  to  it,  more  especially  as 
we  could  not  do  so  in  our  last  publication. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  early  part  of  Friday 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Ferrand,  after  bis  peculiar 
fashion,  and  in  that  stylo  on  which,  amongst  every 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  but 
one  opinion,  and  thata  very  decided  one.  Perhaps 
we  overrate  the  fact  in  using  the  phrase  "  every  mem- 
ber." Lord  John  Manners  isesteemed  for  his  amiabi- 
lity, and  he  is  enthusiastic,  on  all  occasions,  in  praise 
of  cliivalric  feeling  and  our  "  ancient  aristocracy." 
He  usually  sits  beside  Mr.  Ferrand,  or  rather  Mr. 
Ferrand  usually  sits  beside  him,  in  that  portion  of 
the  house  where  the  protectionists  cluster,  or,  as 
Mr.  Cobdem  terms  it,  in  a  phrase  which  is  becom- 
ing a  noted  one,  "  under  the  gangway."  There  is 
no  disputing  tastes  ;  if  Lord  Manners  likes  Mr. 
Ferrand,  it  is  nobody's  business:  but,  after  all,  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of 
gentlemen,  and  though  not  indisposed  to  use  a 
boisterous,  blustering,  bawling  "  fugleman,"  when 
he  serves  a  turn,  it  is  clear  that  there  prevails  a  very 
general  distaste'of  the  manners  of  Lord  John  Man- 
ner's companion. 

But  Mr.  Ferrand  was  the  unconscious  cause  of 
performing  a  good  service  on  Friday  night.  Mi-. 
Bright  reminded  him  how  he  shrunk  from  main- 
taining, in  a  court  of  justice,  his  base  allegation 
that  the  chairman  of  tho  Anti-Corn-Law  League, 
Mr.  George  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Ravvson,  were  pre- 
sent at  a  public  meeting  where  the  idea 
of  assassinating  the  Prime  Minister  was  started. 
This  point  wa3  taken  up  by  Mr.  DTsraeli,  in  a 
speech  in  which  he  criticised  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  praised  the  purity  of  his  own  motives,  and 
censured  with  a  bitterness  amounting  to  cold  fero- 
city, the  manners  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Roebuck. 
This  brought  up  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  handsomely  retracted  the  iia. 
putatiou  which  he  had  thrown  out,  three  years  ago, 
on  Mr.  Cobden.  He  ought  to  have  done  it  long 
ago,  but  "  better  late  than  never;"  and  now  that  it 
is  over,  the  scene  deserves  to  be  recorded,  not  merely 
as  exceedingly  creditable  to  both  gentlemen,  but 
also  for  the  moral  which  it  conveys.  Had  Mr. 
Cobden  been  actuated  by  the  pride  and  the  passion 
of  the  school  of  false  "honour,"  had  he  even  acted  on 
the  suggestion  thrown  out  at  tiro  time  by  a  leading 
weekly  organ  of  the  liberal  party,  he  would  have  given 
Sir  R.  Peel  the  alternative  of  retracting  his  words, 
or  of  "  naming  his  friend."  But  he  has  waited  for 
and  obtained  a  nobler,  a  godlike  satisfaction — the 
voluntary,  unsolicited,  expression  of  regret — a  re- 
gret which,  we  believe,  has  long  filled  the  mind  of 
Sir  R.  Peel — that  he  should  have  been  betrayed 
into  throwing  out  a  shocking  insinuation. 

The  debate  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Bankes, 
whose  sounding  pdatitudes  invariably  weary  the 
house.    Mr.  Bickham  Escott,  who  has  become  an 
^special  object  of  dislike  to  the  protectionists,  fol- 
lowed in  an  admirable  speech.    Captain  Gladstone, 
the  brother  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and 
who  represents  Ipswich,  declared  himself  an  advo- 
cate of  protection ;  and  then  came,  tlie  speech,  not 
merely  of  the  night,  but  even  of  the  debate.  When 
Mr.  Cobden  rose,  all  around  him  set  up  a  hearty 
cheer,  as  if  to  mark  their  gratification   that  his 
recent  illness  had  not  prevented  him  from  showing 
himself  at  the  closing  scene  of  this  never-to-be-for- 
gotten Waterloo  of  Free  Trade  against  Monopoly. 
It  was  gratifying  to  observe  that,  not  merely  tho 
members  on  the  treasury  and  ministerial  benches 
joined  in  the  cheer,  but  even  some  of  the  protec- 
tionists showed  their  good  feeling  by  participating 
in  it.    This  grateful  tribute  over,  dead  silence  en- 
sued; and  Mr.  Cobden  began  in  a  low  voice,  which, 
however,  gathered  strength  as  he  went  on  and 
warmed  to  his  subject ;  but  from  the  first,  so  per- 
fectly still  and  quiet  was  the  assembly,  that  not  a 
word  was  lost.    He  commenced  by  stating  that  lie 
had  carefully  read  over  every  word  of  the  debate, 
although  ho  had  been  unable  to  attend  tho  house 
in  person,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  might  bo 
conveniently  distributed  under  two  heads.  Tho  first 
was  merely  the  invective  of  an  angry  party  against 
tho  chief  whom  they  had  lost;  tho  second  treated 
mainly  of  the  propriety  of  appealing  to  the  country^ 
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before  legislating  on  this  measure,  and  slightly  on 
the  merits  of  the  ease. 

To  those  who  have  never  heard  Mr.  Cohdon 
speak  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  effect  which  such  a  speech 
as  the  one  on  Friday  night  produces.  No  matter 
how  entangled  the  debate  may  havo  become  (and 
entangled  enough  it  was  after  thrco  weeks'  discus- 
sion), it  instantly  assumes  the  shape  of  a  clear, 
explicit  account,  in  which  all  the  items  are  balanced, 
and  their  precise  value  assigned.  You  marvel  that 
you  have  not  seen  all  this  before ;  and  you  per- 
ceive that  the  assembly  he  is  addressing  is  mar- 
velling at  it  too.  But  this  is  very  far  indeed  from 
beiug  the  sole  merit  of  a  practical,  acute,  and  saga- 
cious intellect.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons — at  least  a  majority  of  them — are  shut 
up  in  circles,  clubs,  and  coteries  ;  and  Mr.  Cobden 
walks  into  the  house  as  if  he  had  come  from  an- 
other sphere,  purposely  to  enlighten  "  honourable 
members"  as  to  the  nature  of  a  world  of  which 
they  are  wholly  ignorant.  Every  man  listening 
to.  him  felt  that  he  was  tearing  away  the  veil  from 
the  face  of  delusion,  and  placing  the  actual  state  of 
the  country  before  the  legislature.  Admirably  lie 
treated  the  demand  for  an  "  appeal  to  the  country.' 
Assuming  for  a  moment,  for  the  sake  of  argument 
although  he  utterly  denied  the  fact),  that  they 
could  obtain  a  numerical  majority  in  that  house,  of 
whom  w.ould  that  majority  and  of  whom  would  the 
minority  be  composed?  Why,  in  the  minority 
would  be  found  the  representatives  of  every  town 
in  England  that  held  25,000  inhabitants — the  six- 
teen metropolitan  members,  and  the  members  for 
the  metropolitan  county — the  representatives  of 
Edinburgh  and  of  Dublin,  of  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
and  Liverpool — all  the  intelligence,  all  the  active 
power  of  the  country.  Contrast  the  significance  of 
the  votes  of  the  members  for  London,  and  that 
of  the  representatives  of  Woodstock  or  Bucking- 
ham. Public  opinion  would  be  represented  by 
that  minority,  while  the  majority  would  be  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  the  pocket  boroughs 
and  the  nomination  counties,  with  their  bQl. 
tenants-at-will.  Public  opinion,  said  Mr.  Cobden, 
is  of  such  force,  that  in  1745,  had  the  same  unani- 
mity existed  in  favour  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  as  at 
this  moment  exists  in  favour  of  this  measure,  that 
dynasty  would  at  this  moment  have  been  sitting  on 
the  throne  of  these  realms. 

The  happy  manner  in  which  Mr.  Cobden  meets 
interruptions  was  strikingly  exemplified  repeatedly 
during  his  speech.  When  the  protectionists  were 
shouting  out  "No,  no,"  to  his  test  of  public  opinion, 
lie  asked,  "  What,  then,  will  you  take  as  a  test  ? 
Do  you  require  to  be  tossed  in  a  blanket?"  This 
raised  shouts  of  laughter. 

After  Mr.  Cobden  had  concluded,  Mr.  Spooner 
and  Mr.  Borthwick  both  spoke,  but  the  house  was 
not  in  the  slightest  humour  to  hear  either  of  them. 
Then  Lord  George  Bentinck,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland, who  had  beenin  trainingforafortnight.de- 
livered  a  dreadfully  dreary  speech  of  nearly  three 
hours,  commencing  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  not 
concluding  till  twenty  minutes  to  three.  Nothing, 
however,  put  him  down  ;  and  consequently  he  had 
the  benefit  of  having  the  best  pa\t  of  his  speech 
to  himself,  for  the  house  only  listened  at  brief  in- 
tervals, and  the  newspapers  havo  given  it  very 
short.    Then  came  the  division — 

For  the  amendment   240 

Against  it    337 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  Government  plan,  97 

Much  cheering  marked  the  announcement  of 
these  numbers. 

On  Monday  both  branches  of  the  legislature  were 
engaged  in  listening  to  the  accounts  given,  by  the 
Earl  of  Ripon  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  re 
cent  military  operations  in  the  Punjab,  and  voting 
the  thanks  to  the  Governor-Generai  of  India,  and 
to  the  officers  and  troops,  by  whom  the  dearly- 
purchased  victories  of  December  last  were  gained. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Craven  Berkeley 
moved  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  circum 
stances  attending  the  getting  up  of  a  petition,  pur- 
porting to  come  from  Cheltenham,  but  bearing  the 
Manchester  post  mark,  to  which  certain  signatures 
were  alleged  to  be  forged.  Mr.  Bright  satisfac- 
torily explained  the  circumstances,  showing  that 
an  irregularity  had  occurred,  but  no  fraud.  The 
opportunity,  however,  was  a  tempting  one  for  the 
Ferrand  and  Newdegate  section  to  advance  a  charge 
^  of  wholesale  manufacturing  of  petitions  by  the 
Anti-Cora -Law  League.   Nothing,  however,  was 


made  out  of  this,  and  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
was  appointed.  But  on  Tuesday  Mr.  Newdegate 
moved  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  tin;  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  system  of  objecting  to  votes  in 
tlie  registry,  which  led  to  a  lengthened,  though 
aimless  discussion.  All  that  Mr.  Newdegate  took 
by  his  motiou  was  a  very  unequivocal  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  innocent  Conservatives 
have  most  extensively  played  at  a  game,  which  has 
now  be^n  turned  agviust  them  by  their  opponents. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell  joined  in 
the  discussion ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Buller  resolved 
the  whole  argument  into  a  tu  quoque  one,  and 
showed  that  if  an  inquiry  were  gone  into  at  all,  it 
must  not  be  a  one-sided  one,  but  embracing  the 
conduct  of  both  parties  and  all  parties.  Mr. 
Newdegate  is  not  a  peculiarly  bright  young  man ; 
but  he  opened  his  eyes  wide  enough  to  see  the 
consequences  of  his  motion,  which  lie  withdrew. 

On  Monday  night  the  house  went  into  a  com- 
mittee, without  objection  from  any  one.  The 
Speaker  having  vacated  the  chair,  the  mace  was 
placed  under  the  table,  at  which  Mr.  Greene,  the 
chairman  of  committees,  took  his  place.  Then 

Mr.  Villiers  rose,  to  make  his  announced  motion 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  should  be  imme- 
diate. The  speech  in  which  this  was  done  was 
pithy,  terse,  argumentative,  and,  though  short, 
completely  exhausted  the  reasons  for  an  immediate 
as  well  as  a  total  repeal.  When  he  had  concluded, 
Colonel  Sibthorp  got  up,  and  played  a  variety  of 
antics,  which,  though  amusing  at  first,  grew  tire- 
some. The  whole  fun  of  the  gallant  colonel  lies 
in  his  manner.  Sir  John  Tyrrell  has  really  some 
humour  in  him,  but  Colonel  Sibthorp  has  none; 
and  when  lie  makes  one  laugh,  it  is  simply  because 
of  the  absurdity  of  his  assertions,  and  the  super- 
fluous gesticulation  with  which  they  are  accom- 
panied. For  instance,  when  some  members,  tired 
of  his  nonsense,  called  out  "  question,"  he  waved 
his  hand,  pointing  grandly  towards  the  door,  and 
explained  that  if  they  were  tired  they  could  walk 
out !  Again,  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  read 
his  "  documents,"  (he  never  gets  up  without  sets  of 
papers  in  his  hand,  though  what  they  relate  to  is 
scarcely  ever  known),  he  avowed  that  his  eyes  were 
decaying,  but,  tapping  his  breast,  he  exclaimed, 
"  It's  all  right  here." 

In  the  course  of  the  night  several  agriculturists 
spoke,  but  they  all  shrunk  from  "  immediate"  re- 
peal, notwithstanding  their  loud  taunts.  One  of 
them,  Mr.  Goring,  revived  the  old  "  whine"  about 
incumbrances ;  which  led  to  a  happy  reply  from 
Mr.  Bright.  He  told  the  agriculturists  that  their 
perpetual  complaints  were  more  pitiable  than  the 
appeal  of  the  candidate  in  Mr.  Dickens's  portrait  of 
"Vote  for  Scroggins  and  eleven  small  children.1" 

The  chief  speakers  of  Monday  night  were  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Lord  John  Russell. 
The  noble  Lord  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  it 
was  as  competent  to  alter  the  protective  system,  as 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  passed  the  septen- 
nial act,  was  competent  to  prolong  its  existence  from 
three  to  seven  years.  This  argument  put  the  pro- 
tectionists "  under  the  gangway"  into  a  terrible 
passion.  There  they  sat,  Lord  John  Maimers,  along 
with  such  eminent  public  men  as  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  Mr.  Ferrand,  and  Mr.  Borthwick  ;  and 
they  were  determined  to  "  kick  up  a  row."  Ac- 
cordingly, they  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate, which,  after  a  division,  in  which  227  were 
against  70,  was  ultimately  yielded,  for  when  a  few 
men  are  determined,  they  can  renew  motions  for 
adjournment  till  the  House  is  wearied  out. 

On  Tuesday  the  adjourned  debate  was  renewed 
by  the  perpetual  Mr.  Bankes,  and  Mr.  Peter  Borth- 
wick amused  the  house  by  informing  it  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  retiring  into  his  "  library"  to  study 
the  political  economists,  who,  however,  had  failed 
in  convincing  him  of  the  practical  advantages  of 
Free  Trade  !  Again,  there  was  Mr.  Liddell,  who 
placed  Bremen  in  the  Baltic  ! — a  blunder  which  was 
corrected  by  Mr.  Hutt.  Lord  George  Bentinck,  too, 
told  the  house  that  the  protectionists  were  deter- 
mined on  resistance,  and  will  fight  the  battle  from 
post  to  pillar,  and  from  pillar  to  post.  Napoleon, 
he  said,  had  remarked  that  the  English  never  knew 
when  they  were  beaten  ;  and  so  the  protectionists 
never  were  to  know  when  they  were  beaten.  This 
bravado  brought  up 

Mr.  Cobden,  who,  in  another  of  his  powerful 
speeches,  placed  theoase  in  its  true  light  before  the 
house.  He  reminded  Lord  Ocorgo  Bentinck  that 
the  protectionists  were  beaten  by — Englishmen  ; 
and  warned  them  against  a  protracted  resistance, 
which  will  compel  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  to 
maintain  its  organisation,  and  concentrate  its 
energies. 

Mr.  Ward,  and  other  members,  as  Mr.  Hudson, 
Sir  John  Hanmcr,  Colonel  Sibthorp,  Mr.  Wakley, 
Mr.  T.  Duncombei  &c,  took  part  in  the  debate, 
which  terminated  by  a  division. 

For  Mr.  Villiers's  amendment  ....  78 
Against  it  207 
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On  Thursday  night,  the  knot  of  protectionists 
"  under  the  gangway,"  showed  their  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  Under 
the  leadership  of  statesmen  of  the  weight,  charac- 
ter, and  influence  possessed  by  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck, Mr.  Peter  Borthwick,  and  Mr.  Ferrand,  they 
mustered  to  annoy  the  Government,  and  carry  out 
the  "  post  and  pillar"  policy.  "  Notices  of  motion" 
take  precedence  on  Thursdays;  and  on  last  Thurs- 
day, the  first  on  the  list  was  a  motion  by  M  r.  Etwall, 
the  member  for  Andover,  for  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  Andover  Union  case.  Sir  James  Graham 
oll'ered  to  produce  all  the  documents  and  corre- 
spondence;  and  Mr.  Etwall  evinced  a  disposition 
to  postpone  his  motion.  Mut  this  did  not  suit  the 
protectionists.  Solemn  Mr.  Newdegate  had  a  mo- 
tion for  a  select  committee,  to  inquire  into  an  al- 
leged organised  and  extensive  system  of  fraudulent 
and  vexatious  objections  to  the  votes  of  a  great 
number  of  duly  qualified  electors  for  the  northern 
division  of  Warwickshire,  the  northern  division  of 
Startbidshire,  and  certain  divisions  of  other  coun- 
ties. And  on  this  motion  there  was  an  amendment 
in  the  following  form  : 

Mr.  Charles  Buller, — To  move,  as  an  amendment  to  Mr. 
Newdegate's  motion,  That  Leave  be  given  to  bringin  a  Bill  to 
prevent  frivolous  objections  to  persons  registered  as  electors 
tor  Members  of  Parliament  for  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Newdegate  was  determined  to  bring  on  his 
motion;  and  so  Mr.  Etwall,  seeing  that  bis  with- 
drawal would  not  expedite  the  Government  busi- 
ness, persevered. 

The  case  took  up  the  entire  night.  Fc,r  about 
two  hours  the  house  was  so  thinly  attended,  that  if 
might  have  been  "  counted  out."  lint  about  nine 
o'clock  the  protectionists  came  down,  and  took  their 
stations  "  under  the  gangway."  There  was  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  who  is  trying  the  "  doctrine  of 
chances" — not  on  the  turf,  but  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  whether  or  not  he  has  any  heavy  beta 
depending  on  the  issue,  we  cannot  tell.  There  was 
placid  Mr.  Peter  Borthwick,  whose  great  stake  in 
the  country  compels  him  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
the  "  post  and  pillar"  policy.  And  there  was  Mr. 
Ferrand,  whose  incessant  cheer  rises  above  all  other 
sounds,  and  pierces  the  ear  like  the  war-whoop  of  & 
wild  Indian.  These  men  are  bent  on  showing  tha'j 
they  come  up  to  Mr.  D'Israeli's  notion  of  a  "  great 
statesman,"  in  the  possession  of  "a  great  idea/' 
Their  "  great  idea"  is,  that  auy  stic  k  will  do  to  beat 
a  dog  with ;  and  any  sort  of  obstruction  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  impeding  the  Government  measure. 
Sir  James  Graham  gave  way  to  what  appeared  to 
be  the  feeling  of  the  house,  and  consented  to  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry.  At  this  concession  such  a 
burst  of  cheering  —  sarcastic  cheering  —  came 
from  "  under  the  gangway,"  as  was  quite  wonderful 
to  hear.  But  then  Sir  James  Graham  refused  to 
include  in  that  inquiry  an  investigation  into  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Parker, 
the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  Andover  case.  This  was  all 
that  the  protectionists  wanted.  They  were  getting 
afraid  that  they  would  not  have  their  "division." 
An  amendment  was  moved.  Judas  spake,  not  be- 
cause be  "cared  for  the  poor,"  but  because  he  "bare 
the  bag,"  The  protectionists  voted,  not  because 
they  were  anxious  about  Mr.  Parker,  but  because 
they  saw  they  had  a  chance  of  beating  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  Government  were  beat.  There  were 
02  to  09,  being  a  majority  of  23  against  Ministers. 

The  following  are  the  amendments  which  have  to' 
to  be  proposed  in  committee  on  the  Government 
resolutions : 

Mr.  Mouckton  Milues—  To  move  the  omission  of  all  words, 
iu  the  resolution  respecting  the  importation  of  corn,  referring 
to  the  cessation  or  alteration  of  duties  to  be  paid  in  the  yew 
1849.  ' 

The  object  of  this  amendment  is  to  render  the  re- 
duced sliding  scalo  permanent,  instead  of  ending 
in  three  years. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Stanley, — To  propose  as  nn  amendment  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  plan,  That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable 
on  the  importation  [of  com,  grain,  meal,  or  flour,  the  pro- 
duct of  Foreign  Countries,  there  shall  be  paid  a  fixed  duty 
of  five  shillings  per  quarter  upon  Wheat,  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  on  barley,  and  two  sailings  on  oats ;  meal  and 
flour  ia  proportion. 

This  of  course  is  a  five  shillings  fixed  duty 
Sir.  Blackemore, — To  propose,  instead  of  the  propositions 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,— 

That,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  on  the  importation 
of  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour,  there"  shall,  from  the  passing 
of  the  act,  be  paid  the  following  duties,  viz. — 

If  imported  from  any  foreign  country,      s.  d. 
For  every  quarter  of  Wheat  ......  0  0 

Ditto  of  Bailey  2  0 

Ditto  of  Oats   2  0 

Other  kinds  of  grain,  meal,  kc.  iu  usual  proportions. 
That  the  said  duties  shall,  as  received,  be  puid  into  the 
Bank  of  England,  to  the  credit  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners. 

That  the  money  to  be  raised  hereafter  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  rates  for  levying  the  same  shall  be  made  upon 
land,  distinct  and  separate  from  the  rates  upon  dwelling- 
houses,  buildings,  and  other  property,  and  snail  be  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of"  The  Land  Rate." 

That  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall,  every  hnlf 
year,  apportion  tiie  money  so  placed  to  their  credit  iu  the 
Bank  of  England,  to  each  of  the  unions  or  parishes  in 
England  and  Wales,  for  which  rates  to  the  said  land  rate 
are  made  in  such  proportions  11s  the  amount  of  the  said  land 
rate  for  each  union  or  parish  shall  hew  to  the  aggregate 
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amount  of  all  the  laud  rates  of  JEnghxnd  ami  Wales  collec- 
tively. 

That  on  the  sums  thus  apportion  ad  being  ascertained, 
the  said  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall  transmit  an  ac- 
count thereof  to  each  of  the  unions  or  parishes  to  which 
the  same  has  heen  apportioned  ;  whereupon  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  he  rated  iu  the  land  rate  for  such  union  or 
parish  at  the  sum  so  by  them  stated  and  apportioned,  and 
shall  pay  the  same  in  like  manner  as  other  rated  persons ; 
and  the  sum  so  rated  and  paid  shall  be  considered  as  paid 
in  liquidation  of  the  land  rate,  and  he  deducted  therefrom, 
and  the  amount  remaining  after  such  deduction  s^mll  he 
the  sum  to  he  raised  on  the  several  persons  rated  to  the 
said  land  rate  in  equal  proportions  in  the  pound,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  assessments. 


IMMEDIATE  REPEAL  of  the  CORN  LAWS. 
MR.  YJLLIERS'S  MOTION  « 
DIVISION. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  Tuesday,  March  3.— Ayes, 
2fl5 :  Noes  T8. 

MAJORITY — AYES. 
Douro,  Marquis  of    Lockhart,  W 
Driimmond,  JI  H       Lvall,  G 
Duckworth,  Sir  J  TI3  Lygon,  Hon  Gen 
Duke,  Sir  J  Macaulay,  Itt  II.iTB 

Buncombe,  T  Mackenzie,! 
Buncombe,  Hon  A    Mackenzie,  \V  F 
Du  Pre,  C  G  M  Oeochy,  F  A 

Egerton,  Sir  P         M  dion,  Viscount 
Egei  .ton/ Lord  1?    _  Mangles, ED 


Adand,  SirTD 
Aclaud.TD 
A'Court,  Captain 
Acton,  Colonel 
Adderley,  C  B 
Aglionby,  H  A 
Alford,  Viscount 
Affix,  J  P 
An  troll  us,  E 
Arbuthuott,  Hon  H 
Archbold.B 
Asteil,  W 
A  listen,  Colonel 
Bagge,  W 
Bagot,  HouW 
Baile\ ,  J,  jun 
Paillie,  Colonel 
Paillie,  H  J 
Paine,  Walter 
Bankes,  G 
Barkly,  H 
Baring,  lit  Hon  F  T 
Paring,  T 

Paring,  I!t  Hon  W  P  Fuller,  A  E 
Barnard,  E  G  Gardner,  .1  D 

Barrington.Yiseount  Gaskell,  J  M 


Efliee,  Bight  Hon  E  Manners,  Lord  C  S 
Manners,  Lord  J 
March,  Earl  of 
Martin,  C  \V 
Martin,  T  P  . 
Mnstorman.  J 
Manic,  lit  Hon  F 
Mildmay.  H  St  John 


Enilyn.  Viscount 
Eutw  isle,  W 
Foilden,  W 
1  i'm'ii-un,  Sir  It  A 
Ei  rrand,  W  P 
Filmcr,  Sir  E 
Fincli,  G 

Filzmatirice,  Hon  W  Milnes,^$  M 
Fitzrov,  Hon  H         Morgan,  0 
Fleetwood,  Sir  r  H  - 
Flouer,  Sir  J 
Forster,  M 
Fox,  S  L 


Batesnn,  T 
Beckett,  W 
Bell,  M 
Benhow,  J 
Benett,  3 
Bennet,  P 
Bentinck,  Lord  G 
Beresford,  Major 
Bemal,  M 
Bodkin,  W  H 
Boldero.H  G 
Boithwick,  V 
Botfield,  B 
Bowes,  J 
Bowles,  Admiral 
Boyd,  .1 

Bramston,  T  W 
Brieco,  M 
Broedley.H 
Broadwood,  H 
Brooke,  Sir  A  P 
Browne,  Hon  W 
Bruce,  Lord  E 
Bruce,  C  L  C 
Puck,  L  W 
Puller,  C 
Puller,  Sir  J  Y 
Birder,  P  S 
Campbell,  Sir  H 
Cardwell,  E 


Napier,  sir  c 
Neville,  It 
Newdegate,  C  N 
Norrevs,  Sir  U  J 
O'Brien,  A  S 
Pueke,  C.  W. 

Palmer,  It 
Palmer,  G 
Polmereton,  Yisct 
Patten..!  W 
Peel,  lit  Hon  Sir  R 
Peel,  J 

Pennant,  Hon  Col 


Gladstone,  Captain 
Glynne,  Sir  S  K 
Gordon,  Hon  Capt 
Gore,  M 
Gore,  Hon  It 
Goring,  C 

Goulburn,  P.t  Hon  H  Philip-;,  G  R 
Graham,  lit  Hn  Sir.I  Polhfll,  F 
Grt.'.ihy,  Mai'ipus  of   Puaev,  P 
Grey,  Bt  Hon  Sir  O  Bashieigh.W 
Grogan,  E 
Hale,  It  P 
Halford,  Sir  H 
Hall.  Colonel 
Hamilton,  W  J 
Hamilton.  Lord  C 
Hamner,  Sir  .1 
Hai'comt,  (i  G 
Hattou,  Captain  V 
Haues,  B 
Henley,  J  W 


Iteid,  Sir  J  B 
Beid,  Col 
Bepton,  G  W  .1 
Rolle.-tou,  Col 

Bound. J 
Bnmbojd,  C  E 

Bussell.  Lord  J 
Ryder,  Hop  0  D 
Saudou.  Viseuimt 
Scott,  Hon  F 
Seymour.  Lord 


Herbert,  liightllnS  Sheridan,  It  B 


Hervey,  Lord  A 
Hildyard.T  P  T 
Hhide.J  H 
Hobhouse,  Right 

Hon  Sir  .1 
Hodgson,  B 
Hup,',  Sir  J 
Hope,  A 


Carnegie,  Hon  Capt  Hope,  G  \V 
Cavendish,  Hon  G  II  Hornby,.! 
Cayley,  E  S  Horsman,  E 

Cbandos,  Marquis  of  Hotham.Lord 
Chelsea,  Viscount      Howard,  H 


Shirley,  E  J 
Sibthorp,  Col 
Smith,  A 
Smith,  J  A 
Smythe,  Hon  G 
Smollett,  A 
Soniert  oil,  Viaeount 
Spoon  er,  B 
Spire,  Sir  S  T 
Stanley, E 
Stanley,  Hon  W  0 
Stanton,  W  II 
CWG  Stewart,.! 


Chichester,  Lord  J  L  Howard,  Hon  EGG  Stuart  ,  H 


Childers.  .1  W  Howard,  P  H 

Churchill,  Lord  A  S    Hudson,  G 
Cleik,  lit  Hon  Sir  G  Hughes,  WB 
Clifton.  J  T  Hume,  J 

Clive,  Viscount         Hurst,  B  H 
Cockburn,  Bight  Hn  Hussev,  T 

Sir  G 
Cole,  Hon  H  A 
Colebrooke,  SirTE 
Collett.WB 
C'olquhoun.  J  C 
Cornpton,  H  C 
CohnoUy,  Colonel 
Con  y,  lit  Hon  H 
Cotu  leiiay.  Lord 
Co-.vper,  Hon  W  F 
Craig,  \V  G 
Cripps,W 
Davies,  DA  S 
Deedes,  W 
Denison,  B  B 

D'Eyueourt,  IU  Hon  Lav.-,  Hon  C  E 
C  T 

Dickinson,  F  H 
Disraeli  II 
Dodd,  G 


Stuart,  .1 
Sutton,  Hon  H  M 
Thesiger,  Sir  F 
Thompson.  Alderm 
Tomiine.  G 
Treuch,  Sir  F  W 
Tufnell,  H 
Vernon,  G  H 
Vivian,.!  H 
Vivian,  J  E 
Vivian.  Hon  Captain 
Vyse,  B  H  B  H 
Waddingion,  H  fi 
Waklr-v,  T 
Walpoie.  S  H 
Walsh,  Sir  .1  B 
Welleslev,  Lord  C 
Wilsl.ere",  W 


Douglas,  Sir  II 

Douglas,  Sir  C  E 
Douglas,  JDS 


Bannerman,  A 
BerkeleyyC 
Berkeley.Hn  Capt 
Berk<  ley,  Hon  H  F 
Blew  ill,  It  .1 
Jiouverie,  Hon  K  p 
Bowring,  Ur 
Brotherton,  J 
Bnsfeild,  W 
Chapman,  P 
Christie,  W  D 

BoTKUTieTHn  W  N  It 
Collett,  J 
Crawford,  W  S 
Curie,  B 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dalrymple,  Captain 
D.;.,iiiHtoun,  .1 
Duncan,  Viscount 
Duncan,  G 
Hondas,  Admiral 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Ellicej  E 
Elpbinstone,  II 
Eacott,  B 
Etwull,  It 


Irtou,  S 
James,  W 
Jermyn,  Earl  of 
Jocelyn,  Viscount 
Johnstone,  Sir  J 
Johnstone,  H 
JoBiffe,  Sir  W  O  H 
Jones,  Captain 
Kelly,  Sir  F 
Kemble,  H 
Kirk, P 
Knight,  F  W 

Labouchere,  Bight  Wodehouse,  E 

Hon  H  Wood.  Col  I 

Lambton,  H  Worsley,  Lord 

V.'ortley,  Hon  J  S 
Lawson,  A  WrighteoB,  W  p 

Legh.G.C  Wyndlmm,  Col  C 

Lemon,  Sir  C  Yorke,  Hon  E  T 

Lennox.  Lord  G  H  G 
Liddell,  Hon  H  T  Tellers. 
L'ich.J  Yountr,  J 

Lockhai-t.AE  Baring,  H 

MINOBITY— NOES. 

Evans,  Sir  De  Lacy 
Ewart,  W 
r'ielden,  .! 
Pergueott,  Cd 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C 
fox,  C  li 
Gibson,'!'  M 

Hall;  sirB 
Hastae,  A 

Hindley,  C 
Holland,  It 

tangeton.  J  II 

Lavard,  Captain 

M'Cartby,  A 
M'Taggart,  sir  J 
Marjorihanka.  S 
Marshall,  W 
Martin,  .1 
Mitcalf,  II 
Mitchell,  T  A 
Mdffatt,  d 
Mm  pi  th.  Viscount 
Morris,  D 

Q'Connell.  I> 
O'Connell,  M  J 
O'Connell.j  . 
Oswald,  J 


Parker,  J 
Patlison,  J 
Pecliell,  Captain 
Philips,  M 
Plumridge,  Captain 
Protheroe,  E 
Posh,  ])  Jt 
Russell,  Lord  E 
StansfieM,W  It  C 
Staunton,  Sir  G  T 
Stuart  ,  Lord  J 
Strutt,  E 
Tanc-rcil,  II  W 
'i'hornely,  'V 
Trelawny,  J  R 
Tronbridge,8ir  E  T 
Walker,  B 

Vv'urburton, 
Ward,  II  (I 

Wawn,  J  T 
White,  s 
Williams,  W 
Wood,  C 
Jfoike,  II  It 

Tellers. 
Villlera,  C 
PrightJ 


II 


Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey  paiied  Of  with  Mr.  Maekinnon  on 
Tuesday  night,  the  foinierin  favour,  the  hitler  against  Mr.  Vil- 
llera s  motion, 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DIVISION  ON  SIR 
R.  PEEL'S  MEASURE. 

We  are  anxious  to  direct  attention,  to  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  division  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  mea- 
sure, which  will  be  found  below.  This  statis- 
tical examination  of  the  relative  condition  of  the 
protectionists  and  Free  Traders,  shows  that  the 
strength  of  the  former  consists  mainly  in  (lie  pocket 
boroughs  and  nomination  counties.  But  before 
entering  further  into  figures,  we  must  notice  those 
places,  the  representatives  of  which  voted  on  different 
sides,  such  as  South  Lancashire  and  Liverpool.  It 
is  voluntary  disfranchisement  to  send  an  "  aye"  and 
a  "no"  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  worse  titan 
a  compromise,  for  it  is  an  utter  annihilation  of 
principle;  and  we  trust,  therefore,  that  the  places 
which  now  present  the  contemptible  aspect  of 
"halting  between  two  opinions,"  will,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  redeem  their  character,  and  take  their 
stand  cither  for  us  or  against  us.  We  firmly 
believe  that  if  such  an  opportunity  were  afforded 
to  these  neutralised  constituencies,  they  would, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  if  not  in 
all,  return  Free-Traders.  In  all  the  large  con- 
stituencies, the  repealers  of  the  Corn  Luws  are 
found  to  predominate ;  but  as  the  number  of 
electors  diminishes,  the  number  of  monopolist 
representatives  will  be  found  to  increase  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  members  for  rotten  boroughs 
were  unable  to  resist  the  real  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  struggle  for  reform,  and  the  present 
division  of  forces  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
which  existed  when  the  first  division  was  taken 
on  the  Reform  Bill.  But  though  au  examination 
of  the  relative  strength  of  parties  gives  to  the  Free 
Traders  an  assurance  of  victory,  they  must  not  be- 
lieve that  this  victory  will  be  won  without  great 
labour  and  exertion.  The  struggle  will  not  end  with 
thept'csentParliament;  the  protectionists  vaunt  that 
they  will  renew  their  efforts  at  the  next  election  • 
and  our  analysis  must  be  an  important  guide  in  the 
preparations  to  be  made  for  that  event.  We  exhort 
the  Free  Traders,  in  all  those  places  where  the  re- 
presentation is  divided,  to  form  electoral  associa- 
tions without  delay.  To  many  of  the  counties  we 
can  declare  that  the  day  of  their  redemption  is  not 
distant  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade  is  not  hopeless  in  many  boroughs  now  mis- 
represented by  monopolists.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  early  preparations  for  the  contingency  of  a 
dissolution ;  and  the  tabular  view  we  have  given 
will  not  only  aid  in  the  examination  of  the  general 
policy  to  be  pursued,  but  will  point  out  the  special 
duties  which  devolve  upon  Free  Traders  in  their 
several  localities. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the 
total  number  of  Boroughs  and  Borough  Electors, 
represented  by  the  majority  and  minority  who 
voted  for  and  against  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measure :  — 

I'On.  AGAINST. 

Boroughs.  Aggregate  |     Boroughs.  Aggregate 

No.  of  No.  of 

Electors.  Electors. 
English  &  Welsh  122.  ...330,330  I  Em7lish& Welsh  41....  28,712 

Irish  23....  21.93S   Irish   2....  1,906 

Scotch      ..    ..   19         34,079    Scotch     ..    ..     1   050 


280,373 


31,208 


AGGREGATE  ANALYSIS  OF  BOROUGH  AND 
COUNTY  MEMBERS  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

Aggregate  No.  of 
County  Members 

Borough  Members,  England  and  Wales 
Irish  Porough  Members 
Scotch  Borough  Members 
Neutralists  ..  ,. 


For 

Against 

07 

..  149 

190 

..  35 

27 

3 

21 

1 

<84 

34 

339 

242 

The  following  is  the  party  analysis  of  the  division : 
Liberuls  for 

„      Almcntees        . .         . . 

„      Pairs  ..  .. 

„      Against..  .. 
Vacant  (Mayo) 
Speaker 

Tories  for         . .         . .         . . 

„    Against  .. 
„    Pairs      .  • 
„  Absent 
Vacant— Notts  (8k.  i 

Biidport     \  .. 
Wigan  ....  J 

Disfruucbised,  Sudbury  . . 

Total 


227 

30 

11 

11 

1 

1 

281 

1 12 

231 

13 
15 

4 

,  039 

COUNTY  MEMBERS. 


For  going  into  Com- 
mittee. 


Counly. 


Against. 


Aclieson,  Viscount  Armagh 

Aclandj  X  Dyke  W  Somersetshire 

Dickinson,  F  H  ditto 

Langtaui  Wm  Gore  E  Somersetshire 

Anson,  Hon  Oolonol  s  Staffordshire 

Hum, ell,. I  I)  Waits  N ditto 

Paillie,  Henry  Jas  Inverness-shire 

Bowes,  John  s  Durham 

Vane,  Lord  H  G  ditto 

Browne,  Robt  Dillon  Mayo 

Browne,  Hon  Wm  Kerry 

O'Connell,  Morgan  J  diitu 

Puller,  Col  Pierce  Kilkenny 


Vomer,  Col  William 


Miles,  William 
Ingcstre,  Viscount 
Adderley,  Chas  B 


Butler,  Pierce  S 
Byng,  George 
Wood,  Lt-Cul  Thos 
Cart  w,  Hon  B  S 


ditto 
Middlesex 
ditlo 

Waterford 


Cavendish,  Hon  G  II  N  Di  rbyabire 


Evans,  William 
Chapman,  11 .) 
Clements,  Lord 
White,  Samuel 
Clive,  Hon  ltobt  II 


ditto 
Westineath 
Lei  trim 
ditto 

S  Shropshire 
N  ditto 
ditlo 

Meat]] 
Tyrone 
ditto 


Corballv,  M  E 
Con  y,  Hon  II  T  L 
Hamilton,  Lord  C 
Dalrymple  .Capt  John  Wigtonshire 
Dawson,  Hon  T  V  Loath 
Dugdale.W  Stratford  N  Warwickshire 

S  ditto 

ditto 

Dundas,  David  .Sulherlandshire 
Egerton,  Lord  V        S  Lancashire 
Patten,  John  Wilson  N  ditto 
Drummoixlj  It  H  Perthshire 
Egerton,  W  Tutton.    N  Cheshire 
Legh,  (ieo  C 


Fitzgerald,  It  A 
Glvnne,  Sir  S  It 
Hattou,  dipt  V  F 
Power,  James 
Herbert,  Hon  Sidney  S  Wilts 
N  Wilts 


ditto 

S  Cheshire 
ditto 

Tipperary 
Flintshire 
Wexford 
ditto 


Howard, Hon  CWG 
James,  William 


Howard,  Sir  Ralph 
Johnson,  J  3  H 

Limbton,  Hud  worth  N  Durham 


ditto 
E  Cumberland 
ditto 

W.  Cumberland 
ditto 
Wicklow 
Dnmfrieshire 


W  Cornwall 
ditto 

E  Cornwall 
ditto 

Selkirkshire 
Clare  • 
Argyllshire 
AV  Hiding,  Yorkshire 
E  Hiding,  Yorkshire 
ditto 

N  Hiding,  Yorkshire 
dilio 

Morison.Maj  Gen  W  Clackmannan  and 
Kinross  shire 


Lemon,  Sir  C 
Pendarves.E  W  W 


Lockhart,  E  A 
Macnainara,  W  N 
McNeill,  Duncan 
Morpeth,  Lord 


Newport,  Visrount 
Clive,  Viscount 
Gore,  Wm  Ormsby 


Newdegate,  C  N 

Brook,  Lord  S 
Shirley,  Evelyn  John 

Ent.visle,  William 
Clifton,  John  Talbot 


Egerton,  Sir  P 
Xollemacbe,  John 


Benett,  John 
Loiif?,  Walter 
Sotheron,  T  II  S 


Irton,  Samuel 
Stanley,  Edward 
Acton,  Colonel  W 

Liddell,  Hon  II  T 


Carew,  Wm  II  P 
Hashleiyh,  WilUiam 


Denison,  E  B 
Proadley,  h 
Hotham,  Lord 
Cayley,  E  S 
Buncombe,  Hon  O 


O'Connell,  Daniel 
O'Conor  Don,  The 
OTerrall,  It  M 
Oswald,  Alexander 
Pennett,  Hon  Col 


Roscommon 
Kildare 
Ayrshire 
Caruaiwou 


SBiollet,  Alexander  Dumbartonshire 
Stewart, Patrick  M  Renfrewshire 
Trail, Geor 


Sevmour,  Sir  H  B 
Stanley,  Hon  W  O 
Wellesley,  Lord  C 

Wood,  Col  Thos 
Wortlev,  Hon  J  3 
Wynu.SirC  W 
Young,  John 


Caithness-shire 
Antrim 
Anglesey 
S  Hi'mpshiro 
N  Hampshire 
Rreconshire 
Buteshire 
Montgomeryshire 
Cavan 

N  Devonshire 
ditto 

S  Devonshire 
ditto 

Glamorganshire 

Bedfordshire 

ditto 

Cambridgeshire 

ditto 

E  Surrey 

ditto 

W  Surrey 
Kincardineshire 
*W  Kent 
ditlo 
E  Rent 
ditto 

TV  Norfolk 
ditto 

E  Norfolk 
ditto 

Denbighshire 
ditto 

I  terefordshire 

ditto 

ditto 

Linlithgowshire 

Dorsetshire 

ditto 

ditto 

Berkshire 

ditto 

ditto 

Londonderry 
ditto 

S  Northumberland 
N  Northumberland 
W  Suffolk 
ditto 

K  Suffolk 
ditto 
S  Essex 
ditto 
N  Essex 
ditto 
Carlow 
ditto 

Berwickshire 

Down 

ditto 

N  Lincolnshire 

ditto 

S  Lincolnshire 

ditto 

F.  Gloucestershire 

ditlo 

W  Gloucestershire 

S  Derbyshire 

ditto 

Donegal 

ditto 


Compton,  Henrv  C 
Heathcote,  Sir  W 


Maxwell,  Hon  J  P 
Aclnud.Sir  T 
Buck,  Lewis  W 
Puller,  Sir  J  B  Y 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Adare,  Viscount 
Alfonl,  Visrount 
Astell,  William 
Allix,  John  Peter 
Yorke,  Hon  E  T 
Autrobus.  Edmund 
Kemble,  Henry 
Trotter,  John 
Arbtithnot,  Lt-Gen 
Aueten,  Col  Thos 
Filmer,  Sir  Ed 
Deedes,  Wm 
Plnmptre.  John  P 
Bagge,  William 
Chute, Wm  Lyde  W 
Purroughes.  H  N 
Wodehouse,  Ed 
Bagot,  Hon  W 
Wynn,  sir  W  w 
Pailev,  Joseph,  jnn 
Basken  ille,  T  B  M 
Hoskins.Kedgwin 
Baillie,  William 
Bankes,  George 
Floyer,  John 
Seymer,  H  K 
Harrington,  Visct 
Palmer,  Hobert 
Puscy,  Philip 
Pateson,  Thomas 
Jones,  CaptT 
Pell,  Matthew 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Bennett,  Phillip,  Jun 
Wnddington,  HurryS 
Gooch.E  L 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Pramston,  Thos  W 
Palmer,  George 
Hound,  Charles  Grav 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J  T,  Hurt 
Bruen,  Col 
Bunlmrv,  Thomas 
Campbell,  Sir  H  PH 
CttatifereAtfh,  Viscnt 
Hill,  Lord  A  K 
Christopher,  Hbt  A 
Worsley,  Lord 
Trollop-,  Sir  J,  Bart 
Turner,  Christopher 
Codringtou,  Sir  C  W 
Worcester,  Marqs  of 
Hale,  Robert  B 
Colville,  Charles  R 
Munday.  Edward  M  1 
Couollv,  Col  E  M 
Hayes,  Sir  E  9,  Bt 
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For  going  into  Com- 
mittee. 


Comity. 


Against. 


Queen's  County 
ditto 

Carmarthen  shire 

Buckinghamshire 

ditto 

dilto 

Pembrokeshire 
N  Leicestershire 
dilto 

8  Leicestershire, 
ditto 

II  tin  tin  gd  on  shir* 

ditto 

Rutlandshire 
ditto 
Sligo 
ditto 

Stirlingshire 
E  Sussex 
ditto 

W  Sussex 
ditto 

Aberdeenshire 

Hertfordshire 

ditto 

dilto 

Dublin  Connty 
ditto 

Oxfordshire 

ditto 

ditto 

Edinburgh  County 
N  Nottinghamshire 
s  Nottinghamshire 
w  Worcestershire, 
ditto 

E  Worcestershire 
S  Northamptonshire 
ditto 

N  Northamptonshire 
ditto 

Longford 

Monaghan 

ditto 

Lanarkshire 

Westmoreland 

ditto 

Ross  tind  Cromnr'y 

Peeblesshire 

Galway 

Monmouth 

Cardiganshire 

Merionethshire  • 

Roxburghshire 

Radnorshire 

Fermanagh 

Elginshire  &  Nairn 


Coote,  SirC  H,  Rt 
Vesey,  Hon  Thomas 
Davies,  DAS 
Dupre,  C  G 
Fitzmaurico,  Hon  W 
Tower,  Christopher 
l-'.mlvn,  Yi-i-otint 
Farnhum,  Edward  R 
Manners.  Lord  C  S 
Halford,  Sir  H.Rart 
Paeke,  Charles  W 
Fellowes,  Edward 
Thornhill,  George 
Finch,  Get  >rge 
Heathcate,  G  J 
Ffolliott,  John 
Gore,  Win  1!  O 
Forbes,  William 
Freweu,  C  H 
Fulleil  Augustus  E 
starch,  Earl  of 
Wyndham,  Col  C 
Gordon,  Capt  HoiiW 
Halsev,  Tliomas  P 
Kyderi  Hon  G  D 
Smith,  Abel 
Hamilton,  Jas  H 
Taylor,  Thomas  E 
II  u court,  George  G 
Henley,  Joseph  W 
Norreys,  Lord 
Hope.' Sir  John,  Bt 
HouMsworth,  Til 
Rolleston,  Col  L 
Knight,  FW 
Lygon,  Hon  H  R 
Tavlor.  James  A 
Knightley,  Sir  C 
VyseJ  It  il  Howard 
Maansell,  T  1' 
O'Brieo,  A  Stafford 
Lefroy,  Anthony 
Leslie,  C  P 
Sliirley,  E  P 
Lockhnrt,  Win 
Lowther,  Lt  Col  H  C 
Thompson,  Aid  W 
Mackenzie,  Thos 
M  ickenxie,  W  F 
Martin,  Thos  D 
Morgan,  COS 
Powell,  Col  W  E 
Richards,  Richard 
Scott,  Hon  F 
Walsh,  Sir  J  B 
Brooke,  Sir  A  B,  Bt 
Bruce,  C  Lennox  C 


BOROUGH  MEMBERS — ENGLAND. 


For  going  into  Com 
mittee. 


Th"siger,  Sir  F 

KtwaU.  Ralph 
Pagei,  Lord  William 
Mat  h  "son.  James 
Hiudley,  Charles 


Tancred.  Henry  W 
Vaocta,  Viscount 
Roebuck,  John  A 
F.u'ot.  Lieut  f'ol  F 
F  olhill,  Capt  Fredk 
Stnort  Henry 
Hogg.  James  Weir 
Towuley,  John 
Wilmington.  Sir  T  E 
Feiideu,  William 
Hornby,  John 


Ainsworth.  Peter 
Rowiiug,  Dr 
Biisfield,  William 


Borough. 


Abingdon 
Si.  Albans 
Aiidover 
ditto 

Asbburtop 
Ashtoi-under- 

Lyne 
Aylesbury 
Banbury 
Bath 
ditto 

Beaumaris 

Bedford 

ditto 

Beverley 

ditto 

Bewdky 

Blackburn 

ditto 

Bodmin 

ditto 

li'dton 

ditto 

rSralford.Yorks 

Bridgswater 
Bridport 


MitcheU,  Thomas  A 
H»rvcy,  Lord  Alfred. Brighton 
Pechell,  Captain  G  R  ditto 

Buckingham 


Walker,  Richard 
Fozroy.Lml  Charles 
•Jermy!!,  Earl 
Bhelburnn,  Earl  of 
Kelly.  Sir  Fiuroy 
Sutton.  HT  Manners 
Pryse,  Pi"vse 
Howard.  Philip  Hy 
Marshall.  William 
Morris,  David 
Hughe*.  W  Bulkelev 
Bvmr,  Rt  Hon  G  S 
Berkeley,  Hon  C  F 
Grogtenor,  Ljrd  fi 
JervW,  John 


Crippa,  William 
Villiers,  Viscount 
CnrdweU,  Edward 
AgHonby,  H  A 
Horgnon,  Edw  a.  il 


Ellice,  Rt  Hon  Edw 
Williams,  Williuin 


Moff  it,  George 
Marr.varing.  T 
Duuca:ijjo;i,  Viscl 
Strult,  Edward 


Grey,  Bir  Geo,  Bail. 
T-ifncil.  H-nry 
Graham.  Sir  J,  Bait 
field,  Sir  J  Bao,  1st 

Benbow, John 
Bright,  John 


li 

Burv 

Bur.  St.  Edmd- 

litto 

Calne 

Cambridge 

litto 

Cardigan 
Carlisle 
tto 

Carmarthen 

Carnarvon 

Chatham 

Cheltenham 

Chester 

itto 
Cbipnenhom 
litto" 

Christ  •hurch 

Cirencester 

dilto 

Clitheroe 

Cockermouth 

ditto 

Colchester 
diuo 
Coventry 
ditto 

Crk&lade 

ditto 

Dartmouth 
Denbigh 
!)orby 
dilto 

Devizes 
ditto 

Devooport 
diuo 

Dorchester 
Dover 
Droitwick 
Diidh-y 

Durban 
Eye 

i  i  is'ury 
litto 


I)Mne/^rt1|tt(  Thos  S 
Wa!»)ejr,'j  linmai 
Bn!V.fcM7,ijjrBB,Bl  Fli.»t 

IFroron 

Hull.  William  |.';.il/ibe«/l 
KmMn^Caiit  MFFiGlouc*  iter 
riiihr»u->,  JJBa  liKtj 


I652IClayton,  Rice  Eichd 
Sfifi 
31  i 'J 

20i 
87* 

ro(K3 


359 
1471 


I4C5 
.57.) 


Gardner,  John  D 
8prjr,-8ir  Samuel  T 


Broadwood,  Henry 


30i  Chandos,  Marquis  of 
Hall,  Colonel  Jului 

790 
701 

17S 
14.7 

803 

95a 

977 
lo:l? 

87? 
1713 

a 

265  Boldero.  Cnpl  H  G 

Neeld,  Joseph 
269  Han-is,  Hon  E  A  J 
552 

r,m 

m\ 

ISO.)  Sanderson,  Richard 
Smytho,  Sir  O  H,Bt 

usioj 

1040  Howard,  Hon  H  T 
Neeld,  John 

201 

941 
1820 

$7Q  Binges,  Win  tleald 
IHeneage,  G  H  w 

2121 

398 

iw> 

357  Packii.gton,  J  S 
9.171 
l'J.l1 

•U-t  Korrison,  Sir  E,  Rt 
121)7) 


10% 
050 

im 


shnppard,Thoni:us 


For  going  into  Com 
mittee. 


Borough. 


Barnard,  Edv.d  Geo 
Dundas,  Adm  ,IWD 

Mangles, CaptRbss  D 
Wall, Charles  Baring 
Protheroe,  Edw,  jun. 
Wood,  Charles 

Philips,  Sir  Rd  B  P 

Price,  Sir  Robert,  Bt 
Pulsfbrd,  Robert 
Cowper,  Hon  W  Frs 
Mabon,  Viscount 
Baillie,  Col  H  D 
McGeachy,  ForsterA 

Stansfield,  V/  R  C 
Maioribanks.Stewart 


Praed,W,  Tyringham 
Warburton,  Hem-y 
Godson,  Richard 

Hanmer,  Sir  J,  Bart 


DEyncoui  t,  RtHnC 
Hawes,  Ren,  .jun 
Bowles,  Admiral 
Aldam,  Wm,  juu 
Beckett,  Willinm 
Easthope,  Sir  J,  Bt 
Ellis,  Wynri 
Elphinstoue,  H 
Fitzrov,  Hon  Henry 
Mostvn,  Hon  K  M  L 
Paget,  Lord  A  H 


Butler,  Chas, 
Lyull;  George 
Mnstenuan,  John 
Paltison,  James 
Russell,  Lord  John 

Mackinnon,  W  A 
Stewart,  John 
Brocklehurst,  John 
Griinsditch,  Thos 


Howard,  Hon  J  K 
Childers,  John  W 
Denison,  John  E 
Gibson,  Thos  M 
Philips,  Mark 
Baring,  Major  H  B 
Rnice,  Lord  Ernest 
Hall.  Sir  Beuj.Bait 
Napier,  Sir  C 
Guest,  Sir  J  John 

Blewitt,  Reginald  J 

Howard,  Cap  IIu  E  G 


Hamilton,  w  .1 

Mcr'.iu,  Charles  W 
Wrieh-.r  o.i.  WBatlye 
Currie,  llaikes 
Smith, Rt  Hoj  R  V 
Douro,  Martinis  of 
Smith,  Ueojamin 
Gi=borne,  Tito  i,  Jun 
Hobhouse.Sir  Johii  C 
Fieldea,  John 
Owen,  Sir  John 
Blumridge.  C  v  tl  H 
Vivian.  Capt  •!  C 
i'itzwilliam,  Hn  GW 
Heron,  Sir  Robert 


Ebrinalon,  Viscount 
Gill.  Thomas 
Philips,  George  R 
Baring.  FT'hornhill 
S:ait!iton,  Sir  G  T 
Fleetwood,  Sir  II,  Bl 
Strickland,  Sir  G,  Bt  ditto 

Radnor 


G  reenwich 
ditto 

Great  Grimsby 
(ruiidford 
ditto 
Halifax 
ditto 
Ha-tings 
Haverfordwest 
Helston 
Hereford 
ditto 
Hertford 
ditto 
Honiton 
ditto 
Horsham 
Huddersfield 
Hythe 
Ipswich 
tlitto 
St.  Ives 

Ken  lal 

ividderminster 
Kingston-upon 

Hull 
Knareshorough 
litto 

Lnmbeth 
(htto 

Lannceslon 
Leeds 
litto 

Leicester 
litto 
Lewes 
litto 

Lichfield 
ditto 
Lincoln 
litto 

Liskeard 
London 
tlitto 
ditto 

ditto. 

Lyme  R  3^-is 

Lymiugton 

ditto 

Macclesfield 
ditto 

MaidaUne, 
ditto 
Mald.on 
.litto 

Mahnesbury 
Malton 
ditto 

Manchester 
ditto 

Marlborough 
ditto 

Marvlebone 
ditt) 

Mi  rihvr  Tidvil! 
Midlna-Bt 
Monmouth 
Men -goniery&c 
Morpeth 
\ewa:fc 
ditto 

'^Te^vport,  Isle 

of  iVight 
N'orthrtlierton 
Northamjiton 
ditto 
Norwich 
ditto 

Nottingham 
ditto 
Oldham 
Pembroke 
I'enryu  and 
Fidmot.th 
Peterborough 
ditto 
Pctersfield 
Plvmouth 
ditto 
Poole 

Portsmouth 
ditto 
Preston 


No. of 
Elec- 
tors. 

3010 

.51.5 
i'X, 


Against. 


Honeage,  Edward 


873 

958  Brisco,  Jlusgrave 
72G 

40!',  Vyvyan,  Sir  R  R,  Bt 
1123 

C14 

447 

WC,  Hurst,  Robert  n 

865 
509 

1690  Fox,  Backville  Lane 
Glwlstonc,  Capt  J  M 

598 
351 
409 

47(17 

210Fermnd,  W  Bupfeild 
Lav.son,  jVndreiv 

6517 

3! 

0182 
3C 

900 

87S 

101!  Coilelt.Wm  Rickford 
Sibthorp,  Col  C 

i6m 


277THusbs;~,  Thontaa 
305 


Eastnor,  Visconnt 
Coll  mine,  Hn  IV  NR 
DundaSj  Hon  J  C 
Co.'kburn,  Sir  G,  Bt 
Crawford,  Siiarniiin 
CuiteN,  Herbert  B 
Brotherton,  Joseph 
Troubridcre.  Sir  E  T 
John-tone,  Sir  J  V  B 
Trench  Mj-Gen  Sir  F 

Parker,  John 
Ward,  Henry  George 

Hope,  George  Wm 
Wav.ii,  John  Tv.  izell 
Humphrey,  Aid  J 
Moleaworth,  Sir  W 
BuUer,  Edward 
Carnegie.  Hon  S  T 
Cobden,  Richard 
Marslaud,  Henry 
Copelaild,  Ald"niian 
Serope,  O  Poulett 
Stanton,  Wm  Henry 
Vivian,  John  Henry 
A'Court,  Capt  E  Ii" 
P«W,  Sir  II,  Bart 
< 'olenrooke,  sir  T  E 
LflftJouchere,  Rfffa  I ! 
[tit- sell,  Lord  Ed 
Trel.iwny,  John  S 
Martin,  John 
Baring,  Bt  Hon  W  rs 
Fi  ..ver,  Sir  J,  Bart 

Heatlicoat,  John 
Pahnerston,  Visct 
Baldwin,  Chas  B 
SoymoiUj  Lord 
Clay,  Sir  Wm,  Bart 
Fox,  Col  C  R 
Mitealfej  Heni-v 
LasceJUs,  Hon'W  S 

Scott,  Rub  rt 


Collin William 
Douglas,  SirC  E 
H  :  ttr,  Win  o 


Readin 
tlitto 
Iteigate 
Richmond 
ditto 
Uipou 
Rochdale 
live 
S.dford 
Sandwich 
Scarborough 
ditto 

Shaftesbury 

Si.-ffield 
ditto 

New  Shorcham 

Southampton 

South  Shields 

Southwark 

ditto 

Stafford 

ditto 

Stockport 
ditto 

Stoke-on-Trent 

Stroud 

dilto 

Swansea 

Tarn  worth 

ditto 

Taunton 

ditto 

I'avistook 

ditto 

Xeykesbury 
Thkfofa 
ditto 
Thirslc 
Tiverton 
litto 
L'otnes 
litto 

rower  Hamlets 
litto 

I'v.K  nioulh 
yakoneld 
•Vallingfoid 
Vatattll  • 
•Van  ham 

-vai  Hilton 
•Varwick 
litto 
Veils 


For  going  into  Com 
mittee. 


Dodd,  George 
Hope,  A  J  B 
Dick,  Quintin 
Hound, John 


90f 

168 

844 

2S0 
5jrt 

12150 

291 

11625 


700 

261 
1304 
1021 

1100  Manners.  Lord  J 
Stuart,  John 

CO!) 

28! 
2J57 

4334 

513  i 

1402 
1179 

885 


Walpole,  Spencer  H 
Chohnondeley,  Hn  H 


31:! 
1907 


54: 
18.37 


500 
114t 

198 
281 

3.S5 
905 
524 
25  IP 
977 
559 

491 

4151 

1983 
1405 
t,80 
5f47 

126: 

1279 

1521 
1202 

124! 


40:1 

loll 


327 

m. 


lolliffo,  Sir  1TOH 


Price,  Richard 
Ctlelsea,  Viscount 
Russell,  Charles 


Sheridan,  R  Biins'.ey 
Goring,  Charie 


Bell,  John 


llaekst  >nn,  W  S 

Drax,  J  S 
Blaolhurue,  J  io  I 


Evans.GenSirDLacy 
Leader,  John  Temple 

Bernr.1  Etsjph 

Christie 


lisjou 
,  Wm  D 


Somerlon,  Visconht 
Neville,  Harph 

Reid,  Col  Geo  Alex 
Tboriilev,  Thomas 
Villiers,  Hon  C  P 

Dashwood,  Geo  H 
Ruinbold,  Clns  Edw 
Wilsnere,  Wiiliain 


Borough 


N  o.ol 
Klee 


Venlock 

litto 

-.Veslbury 

Westminster 

ditto 

Wevmoulh 

ditto 

Wlutby 

Whitehaven 

Isle  of  Wight 

Wilton 

Windsor 

ditto 

Wolverhampton 

ditto 

Wuodstoek 
Wyeon.br. 

Kaxmooth 
ditto 


Against. 


291 
1425! 

660 

41 

806 
1107 
205 
007 

2643 

309 
309 
1904 


Forester,  Hoi.  GCW 
Gaskell,  Jas  Milno 
Lopes,  Sir  Ralph,  Bt 


Chapman,  Aaron 
Altwood,  Matthias 
Holmes,  Hon  W  II 


Churchill,  Lord  A  S 


IRELAND. 


For  goiug  into  Ct 
mittee. 


TIawdon,  Lt  Col  J  D 
Cdlett.  John 


Chiehest  r.Lord  J  L  Belfast 


Ross,  David  Robert 
Lavard.  Capt  B  V 
Kirk,  Peter 
O'Brien,  Timothy 
Pi  got,  Hon  David  R 
B  >yd,  John,  Dr 
M'Cartay,  A 
Somerviile  SirW  M 


Redingtoa,  Thos  N 
Northland,  Viscoun 


Borough. 


Armagh 
Athlone 


ditto 
Carlow 
Carrickfergoa 
Cashel 
Clonmel 
Coleraino 
Cork 
Drt.gheda 
Dublin  Univer 
sity 


O'Connell,  John 
Meynell.C.tpt  Henrv 
Ferguson,  Sir  A,  Bt 
Norreys,  Sir  D  J,  Bt 
(lore.  Hon  Robert 
Darner,  Rt  HuGLD 
Soniers,  John  P 
O  Council,  Maurice 
Ihu-ron.  Sir  H  W,  Bt 
Wyse,  Thomas 
Esmonds,  Sir  Thos, 
Cavendish,  Hua-C  C 


Duudalk 

538 

Dungannon 

191 

Ennis 

231 

Enniskillen 

17! 

Galway 

1001 

Kilkenny 

581 

Lisburn 

203 

Londonderry 

901 

Mallow 

330 

New  Ross 

Portarhngtoii 

188 

RUgo 

82i 

Tralee 

2.5^ 

Waterford 

149! 

ditto 

Wexford  | 

4tK 

Youghall 

191 

Against. 


4ii4 

417 
1320 

207 

0M7 

308 
4364 

506 

Hamilton,  G  A 
1727  Shaw,  Right  Hon  F 


Cole,  Ho-i  H  Arthur 


SCOTLAND. 


For  going  into  Com 
mittee. 


B-innemian,  Alex 
Ellice,  Edward.  Jim 
Stuart,  Lord  P  JH  C 
Ewart,  Wiiliani 
Duncan.  George 
Craig,  Wm  G,  Jun 
Macaulay,RtHnTB 
Hay,  Sir  Andrew  L 
Baird,  Wiiliain 
Deunistouu,  John 
0  swald,  James 
Baine,  Walter 


Motison,  James 
Bouverie,  Hon  E  P 
Ferguson,  Li-Col  R 
Heme,  Joseph 
Ha<tie,  Archibald 
Manle,  Rt  Hon  Fox 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Loch,  James 
M  T^ggart  Sir  John 


Aberdeen 
St  Andrews 
Ayr,  &c  &c 
Dumfries 
Dundee 
Edinburgh 

Elgin,  &c 

Falkirk 

Glasgow 

Greenock 
Haddington 

Inverness 

Kilmaniock 

Kirkaldy 

Montrose,  &c 

Paisley 

Perth 

Stirling,  Scq 
Wick,  &c 
Wigton,  &c 


No.ofl 
Elec- 
tors, 


Against. 


2  ISO 

835 
1P07 

977 
27::'.) 
5340 

612 
i:»8 
■HI 

1115 

659  Bo  1  four, 
Juu 

757 
1202 

057 
1403 
1324 
1082 
1141 

742 

j93 


J  Maitland, 


BOROUGH  MEMBERS  WHO  DIVIDE  THE  RE- 
PRESENTATION. 


Forgoing  into  Com 
mittee. 


Gore,  Montague 
For.- ter,  Matthew- 
Mantz,  G"o.  Fred 
Duke,  Aid  Sir  J 
Whitmore,  Tb.os  C 
Berkeley,  Hon  F  II  F 
Go.dburn,  Hon  H 

Smvlhe,  Hon  G  A 
Smith,  John  Abel 
Gregorv,  Wm  H  -nrv 
Hill.Lord  AM  C 
Divert.  Edward 
Tolhnnehe.Hon  F  J 
Altwood,  John 
Peel.  Col  Jonathan 
Jocelyn,  Viscount 
Green,  Thomas 
Barkly,  Henry 
Sandon,  Lord 
Botheld,  Beriah 
Buckley,  E 

Ord,  William 

r.augston,  .has  ii 
Estcourt,  T  G  B 

Milnes  R  Monekton 
Vernon,  GranviRe  H  Er,-t  Retford 


Borough. 


No.o;" 
Elec- 
tors. 


Barnstaple 
Berwick 
Birmingham 
Bosion 
Bridgeuoi-ft 
Bristol 

Cambridge  Uni 

versity 
Canterbury 
Chichester 
Dublin 
Evesham 
Exeter 
Grantham 
Harwich 
Huntingdon 
King's  Lynn 
Lancaster 
Leominster 
Liverpool 
L-.nllow- 
Newcaslle-un- 

der-Lyne 
Newca~tie-on- 

Tyne 
Oxford 

Oxford  Univer- 
sity 
Pontefract 


Bodkin,  Wm  Henry 
Tomliue,  George 
Clerk,  Sir  G.Batt 
Barclay.  David 
Turner,  Edmund 
Escolt,  Rick  ham 
Wilde,  Sir  Tiicmas 
Yorke.H  U 


Rochester 
Shrewshui-y 
Stamford 
Sunderland 
Truro 
Winehester 
Worcester 
York 


811 
4019 

wee 

778 
10878 


Against. 


Hodgson,  Frerlerick 
Hodgson,  Richard 
Spooner,  Richard 
Brownrigg,  J  S, 
Pigott,  Sii-  R,  Bart 
Miles,  Philip  WS 
Law,  Hon  C  E 


1771  Bradshaw,  James 
829  Lennox,  Lord  H 
I82PD  Grog.ui,  Edward 
879  Borthwick,  Peter 

3665) Duck*"6i«i,  SirlTB 
0!'l  Welby.  Glynue  Earle 
lSl]Reresford,M;.jor  Wm 
396|Bariug  Thomas 

IHtlienduck,  Lord  G 

131llMarton,  George 
624 jArkwright.  Geo 
WDOOpouglas,  Sir  11 
422  Ackers,  James 

1UJ1  Colii'.ihoun,  J  C 

4730|Hinde,  J  Hodgson 

2773 iMa.-leau,  Donald 
Inglis,  Sir  R  H,  Bt. 

7(22|PoIlingtOBr,  Viscount 
2785  Duucombc.Cap HnA 
11-M  Douglas,  J  D  S 
IN'...  D  israeli,  Benj 

079  Granny,  Marq  of 
1057  Hudson.  George 

Oil  Vivian,  John  Ennis 

ol  s  East,  James  Buller 

-.'.);',  BailevJoseph 
3  126  Lowlher,  Sir  J  H 


TORY  ABSENTEES— 1 
Ashley  Cooper,  Hon  A  Bt,  Dor-  I  *Hardy,  J,  Bradford 
cheater 

Blakemore,  R.  Well--,  s  morsel 
•Burrell.  Sir  C,  New  Shoreh  im 
Do  ■  denvel!,  '., .  T  o-  k  -sbury 
Forenr'U.T  S.  Bridge-water 
Hamilton,  Cap)  C  1),  Vylesbury 
rJa'nj)  !c>i,  !!.'■'  •■  ai  M  irlo.v 


m-  Dia.'Ited  (« )  arc  sla'.cJ.  to  DC  ill 


Hussov,  A.  Salisbury 
Jemes!  Sir  W.Hull 
Kerr,  !>  S,  Downoutrick 

ci  III  -,  Hon  V.,  Ripou 
Mil  bo  y.  St  J,  Southampton 
Morgan,  M  F.  l  .r  ••■-on 
s,  in. .  i:  i,l..!  G,  Jlonmouthsb 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[March  7, 


LIBERAL  AB 
Archbold,  It,  [Cildare  Comity 
Ajicatronps,  Sir  A.King'e  County 
Arundel.  Earl  of,  Arundel 
Bellew,  11  M,  Louth 
Berkeley,  G  W,  Gloucestersh 
Bodkin,  J  J,  Galway  County 
Callnyhaii,  ]).  Cork 
Duff,  J,  BonflSsffire 
French,  F,  Roscommon  County 
Granger,  'J.',  Durham  City 
Gratton,  H  Mcath  Comity 
Hallyburton.F  G,  Forfarshire 
■*John80ii,Gen,WA,  Oldham 
Kelly,  J,  Limerick  City 
Waller  N,  TippeTary  County 


SENTEES—  HO. 
I  O'Brien,  J.  Limerick  City 
|  O'ririen.WJ, Limerick  County 
I  O'Brien,  C,  Clare  Comity 
Ogle,  SCHS,  Northumberland 
Osborne,  1!  D,  Wycombe 
Powell,  C,  Limerick  County 
Ricardo.  J  L,  Stockton-on-Tees 
iioclie,  E  B.  Cork  Comity 
Shoil.K  L,  Dungarvon  (abroad) 
Talbot,  C  R  G,  Glanmorgansh 
Tuite,  H  M,  Wostmeath  County 
Watson,  W  H,  Kin-ale 
Wemyss,  Capt,  Fii'esbire 
Westhenra,  Hn-Cl,  King's  Cuty 
White,  H  Longford  County 


PA  I 

Newi-y,  bord,  Newry 
Blake,  Sir  V  Bart,  Galway  | 
JJeniSon,  W  J,  West  Surrey 
3Dundas,  F,  Orkney  and  Zetland 
Wolland,  B.Hastings 
Xiistowel,  Lord,  St  Albans 
Maitland,  T.  Kirkcudbrighteh. 
Bonsonbv,  C.l'oolo 
Rice,  E  R.  Dover 
Eutherford,  Bt  Hon  A,  Leith 
Standish  C,  Wigau 
Stuart,  W  V,  Wutorfonl  County 
Alexander,  N,  Antrim  County' 


P.S. 

Wvndham,  J  H  C 
Nicboll,!),  Cardiff.  &c 
Trevor,  R.  Carmarthenshire 

Hepburn,  Sir  T.  Hsxldingtonsb 
Lindsay,  H  Sandwich 
Eaton,  Capt  Cambridgeshire 
Borneby,  j  E,  Worcestershire 
Archdail,  Capt,  Fermanagh 

County 
Williams,  T  1>,  Great  Harlow 
Cresswell.AB,  Northumberland 
Bernard,  Lord,  Bondonbridge 


THE  LANCASHIRE   MEMBERS  IN  THE 
DIVISION. 

(From  the  Manchester  Guardian.) 
A  very  natural  inquiry  in  (Lis  neighbourhood  nnd  districtis, 
"  a!  haw  the  Lancashire  county  and  borough  members 
Voted  ?"  In  all,  this  count;  sends  twenty-six  representatives 
Jo  Parliament, — four  county,  and  twenty"  two  borough,  mem- 
bers. We  are  sure  that  all  who  desire  to  see  signs  of  progress, 
Will  feel  the  deepest  mortification  to  find  that  both  the  nor- 
thern and  southern  division  of  the  county  have  on  tf!is  occa- 
sion been  neutralised,  in  voice  and  vote,  in  the  legislature,  the 
members  of  each  division  having  voted  on  opposite  sides ;  so 
that  neither  North  nor  South  Lancashire,  by  its  representa- 
tives, has  been  nble  to  say  either  yes  or  no,  to  the  ministerial 
measure  on  the  Corn  Laws.  In  the  southern  division,  Lord 
Francis  Egerton  rays  "Yes;"  Mr.  William  Entwisle  cries 
'■  No."  In  North  Lancashire,  Mr.  William  Patten  supports 
Sir  Robert  Peel;  Mr.  Talbot  Clifton  votes  .against  him.  Two 
Lane  shire  boroughs  nre  in  the  same  unenviable  condition, 
— Liverpool  saying  "Yes"  by  Lord  Sandon,  and  "No"  by 
Sir  Howard  Douglas ;  and  Lancaster,  by  Mr.  Greene  rap- 
porting  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measure,  and  dealing  it  a  back- 
handed blow  by  the  vote  of  Mr.  George  Maitou.  We  com- 
mend this  state  of  things  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
county  and  borough  electors  ;  it  is  for  them  to  say  whether 
they  shall  in  this  way  be  virtually  deprived  of  all  "  voice 
potential"  in  the  legislature,  on  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  that  ever  agitated  Parliament  and  the  country. 
Only  one  Lancashire  borough  has,  bv  its  member,  voted 
wholly  the  wrong  way.  Mr.  John  Ireland  Biackburne  has 
thus  added  a  further  stimulus  to  the  Free  Traders  of  War- 
rington, to  return  u  better  man  at  the  next  general  election. 
"Wigau  has  been  reduced  to  one  vote  on  this  occasion,  by  the 
recent  determination  of  Captain  Lindsay  not  to  defend  his 
seat ;  but  that  one  vote,  as  every  body  would  be  sure  who 
knows  Mr.  Standish,  was  rightly  employed,  that  gentleman 
Laving  paired  oft"  with  Mr.  A.  B.  Cresswell,  the  protectionist 
member  for  Northumberland.  Oldham,  too,  was  temporarily  de- 
prived of  one  of  its  votes,  General  Johnson  being  amongst 
the  absent  (without  pairing),  it  is  probable  from  ill  health. 
Mr.  John  Fielden  voted  with  ministers.  The  other  boroughs 
of  Lancashire  were  all  on  the  right  side  ;  all,  bv  their  mem- 
bers, supported  the  Free  Trade  measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Ashtou,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Bury,  Clitheroe,  Manchester, 
Preston,  Rochdale,  and  Salford,— all  the  members  for  these 
boroughs  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  majority  in  the  memorable 
division  of  Friday  last.  The  position  of  the  Lancashire 
members,  then,  may  be  thus  analysed  : — 

Voted  for  Sir  R.  Peel's  measure  18 

Paired  in  its  favour   i 

10 

Voted  against  it   g 

Absent   1 

Vacant.   ] 

Total   20 


Representation  of  Bn  id  port. — Mr.  Cochrane  made 
his  entree  on  Friday.  In  the  evening  the  late  member  de- 
livered a  Free  Trade  address.  An  address,  with  a  long  re- 
quisition, was  carried  the  same  dav  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Romilly, 
h  consistent  Libera]  and  Free  Trader,  who,  it  is  understood! 
will  stand  the  poll.  The  protection  candidate  has  been  an- 
nounced, but,  in  the  present  state  of  parties  here,  it  is  not 
expected  he  will  lie  put  in  nomination. 

Bridpobt  Election.— The  nomination  takes  place  to- 
day. The  canvass  in  favour  of  Mr.  John  Romilly  is  said  to 
have  been  highly  promising  in  its  reception  by  the  most  in- 
fluential inhabitants  of  the  borough.  Mr.  Cochrane  has 
striven  bard,  with  slender  success,  to  explain  his  inconsis- 
tencies ;  and  there  is  the  fairest  prospect  of  Bridport  return- 
ing to  Parliament  a  representative  able  and  willing  to  co-ope- 
rate with  Mr.  Mitchell  in  an  honourable,  genuine,  and  vigor- 
ous support  of  liberal  principles  and  liberal  institutions. 

I  Ik  presentation  of  Lincoln.— A  report  is  in  circula- 
tion amongst  the  electors  of  Lincoln,  that  Mr.  Alderman 
liudgard  has  received  a  letter,  which  states  that  if  Sir  Ed- 
ward,Bulwcr  Lytton  can  he  shown,  that  with  the  present 
State 'of  parties,  he  has  any  chance  of  being  returned  as  one 
of  flie  representatives  of  Lincoln,  he  will  a^ain  become  a 
Candidate.  A  public  meeting  is  to  be  forthwith  called,  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration. 

Representation  ofLyminoton. — Mr,  George  Keppel, 
a  native  of  the  town,  has  announced  his  intention  of  offering 
himself  ufi  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Lymiii"lon, 
Hants,  at  the  next  election.  On  the  motto,  "  The  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,"  he  says  his  political  views  are 
•  ik'-ilVl-11  ia  n,Jt'  uis  w'h1j»  W  i"''18;  to  disturb  the  town  by  a 
l  »prAnafure  canvass. — Post. 

North  Notts.— The  final  close  of  the  poll  was,  for  Lord 
Henry  Bentinck  1,741 ;  for  Lord  Lincoln  218. 

SAEisnuny.— Lord  Ashley  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  this  city,  whenever  a  va- 
cancy occurs. 


THE  "  INFAMOUS  FABRICATION." 
(From  the  Times.) 

The  public  will  not  forget  that  from  the  1th  of  December, 
upon  which  day  we  announced  the  determination  of  Sir  R, 
Peel  and  his  colleagues  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  until  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  when  the  truth  could  no  longer  be 
concealed,  we  were  twice  a  day  assailed  with  whole  columns 
of  the  grossest  abuse  by  the  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Mrs.  Harris  of 
the  press, — that, not  only  was  our  announcement  stigmatised 
as  an  "  infamous  fabrication,"  but  that  the  conductors  of 
this  journal  were  accused  of  having  wilfully  set  abroad  a 
falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  alleged  operations 
in  the  stock,  share,  and  corn  markets.  We  have  hitherto 
left  these  decrepit  scolds  unnoticed  ;  the  events  of  the  last 
month  have  been  a  sufficient  refutation  of  their  calumnies  ; 
hut  a  confession  is  so  rare  among  those  convicted  of  false- 
hood, that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  first  of  the 
crones  who  has  shown  symptoms  of  repentence  the  benefit 
of  the  following  extract,  from  an  article  which  she  published 
last  evening  : — 

"  On  the  evening  preceding  that  announcement  of  The 
Times,  which  we  contradicted  by  authority,  being  instructed 
(unconsciously  on  our  part)  to  "tell  a  lie  in  the  words  of 
truth,"  an  insult  and  an  injury  which  we  must  ever  remem- 
ber, on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  December  letters  were,  we 
know,  despatched  to  public  men  of  influence  in  the  United 
States,  by  officers  of  the  Government,  making  announcements 
similar  to  that  made  by  The  Times  of  the  4th.  We  have 
indeed,  now  little  doubt  that  the  article  of  The  Times  pro- 
ceeded directly  from  the  Treasury,  and  that  the  false  part  of 
it,  the  aUeijed  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  was  thrown  in  with  a 
view  to  American  use." 


THE  LEAGUE  AND  THE  REGISTRATION 
COURTS. 
(From  the  Daily  News,) 
This  is  the  first  year  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act 
in  which  the  people  have  had  fair  play  in  any  portion  of  the 
county  registration.  It  is  the  first  year  in  which,  to  any 
great  extent,  organisation  has  been  confronted  by  organisa- 
tion, claim  by  claim,  and  objection  by  objection.  The  squires 
have  had  it  all  their  own  way  hitherto ;  and  in  their  new 
affected  purism  must  submit  to  be  reminded  of  their  past  mis- 
deeds. They  have  crammed  the  lists  with  sham  voters.  The 
first  onset  of  the  League  upon  the  registration  laid  bare  a 
mass  of  falsification.  Last  year,  a  commencement  was  made 
with  South  Lancashire.  The  result  was,  that  878  objec- 
tions were  sustaiued ;  considerably  more  than  annihilating 
Mr.  Kntwisle's  majority.  In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
1,24°.  names  were  expunged  by  the  revising  barrister.  Du- 
ring the  last  revision,  the  objections  pronounced  valid  were, 
in  East  Gloucester,  249;  East  Somerset,  358;  South  Che- 
shire, 177;  East  Surrey,  307;  North  Staffordshire,  700; 
South  Staffordshire,  442  ;  North  Cheshire,  !J4!) ;  Middlesex, 
800;  North  Lancashire,  715;  South  Lancashire,  251  fin 
addition  to  last  year's  expurgation).  A  total  of  0,000  non- 
legal  votes  in  ten  counties,  argues  an  industrious  manufac- 
ture. It  was  time  to  search  into  this  abuse.  Of  course 
there  must  be  many  struck  oif,  to  whom  it  would  be  absurd 
to  attribute  fraud.  But  as  in  all  tlus  operation  the  League 
has  been  put  to  a  very  trifling  expense  for  costs,  which  are 
given  when  the  objections  are  frivolous  and  vexatious,  a 
large  amount  of  fraud  is  presumable.  To  those  who  hold 
their  seats  by  such  means,  it  must  seem  very  desirable  to 
raise  a  dust  and  stop  the  progress  of  detection  and  correc- 
tion. 

There  are  forty-two  counties  in  England  and  Wales  (not 
reckoning  the  electoral  subdivisions)  yet  untouched.  The 
registration  ought  to  be  cleansed  in  them  also,  before  that 
appeal  to  the  electors,  for  which  some  protectionists  are  so 
clamorous.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  are  in  any  better 
condition.  The  preference,  for  the  commencement,  has  been 
simply  founded  on  local  convenience.  Manchester,  Leeds, 
and  London  have  been  its  central  points.  The  forms  required 
by  the  Act  render  officers  and  agents  necessary,  for  copying, 
witnessing,  and  many  other  operations,  besides  ascertaining 
whether  there  be  grounds  of  objection.  But  no  county  ought 
to  escape.  The  landlord  influence  has  ample  strength,  when 
reduced  within  its  legal  boundaries.  It  must  be  taught  to 
confine  itself  to  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Act.  It  has  no 
right  to  fictitious  constituencies.  Nobody  suspected  the  ex- 
tent of  the  imposition.  Once  ascertained  in  about  a  sixth 
of  the  country,  as  to  representation,  it  is  out  of  question 
that  the  remaining  five-sixths  should  elude  a  like  searching 
examination.    The  vote-factories  must  all  be  overhauled. 

This  work,  though  carried  on  conjunctively  with,  is  in 
itself  quite  iudependent  of,  the  introduction  of  new  voters 
by  their  purchasing  the  legal  qualification.  It  is  merely  a 
purification  of  the  existing  registries.  It  reduces  them  to 
legality.  It  carries  the  law  into  practical  effect.  The  law 
may  be  good  or  had.  The  disfranchising  limitations  may 
be  wise  or  foolish.  The  squires  had  a  hand  in  making 
them,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  League.  If 
unwise  or  unjust,  let  them  be  repealed.  But  anyhow,  there 
must  be  the  same  law  for  both  parties.  That  is  only  now 
beginning  to  be  the  fact  in  practice.  The  abuse  has  been 
untouched.  Fraud  has  stalked  abroad  triumphantly,  buck- 
ling swords  and  spurs  upon  its  chosen  on«s.  They  must 
now  produce  their  representative  title  deeds.  Shearing  pig3 
suggests  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  consequent  outcry. 

The  chance. of  a  fair  registration  for  counties  is  contin- 
gent on  the  existence  of  some  such  body  as  the  League,  at 
the  head  of  a  popular  agitation.  Individual  exertion  is 
utterly  incompetent;  and  the  little  Subscription  Societies, 
which  have  here  and  there  existed,  are  almost  as  fruitless. 
It  requires  clear  heads  and  active  hands;  a  large  establish- 
ment and  a  long  purse.  The  law  is  made  for  landlords.  In 
ordinary  times  any  struggle  is  vain,  either  with  their  legi- 
timate power,  or  with  its  fraudulent  additions.  For  electoral 
right  in  counties,  the  League  is  a  godsend.  Feople  should 
make  the  most  of  it.  They  have  never  had  such  a  chance 
before,  and  never  may  again.  Let  them  watch  closely  the 
attempt  to  obstruct  its  progress. 

If,  rather  than  endure  further  exposure  and  the  loss  of 
legislative  honours  and  political  power  which  must  follow 
such  exposure,  the  protectionists  will  honestly  consent  to 
simplify  the  system,  they  will,  we  are  sure,  meet  with  cordial 
co  operation.   But  it  must  be  no  one-sided  reform.  The 


franchise  must  not  he  narrowed.  The  expense  and  trouble 
of  these  registration  battles  must  he  materially  abated.  The 
technical  conditions  of  a  legul  vote  must  be  reduced  ;  und  so 
reduced  as  to  render  it  much  more  easy  for  the  honest,  and 
mora  difficult  for  the  fraudulent,  to  get  upon  the  list.  Re- 
peated objections,  the  circumstances  being  the  same,  must 
be  repressed  by  heavy  penalties.  A  simple  uniform  suffrage, 
like  that  of  the  10/.  householders  in  towns,  would  perhaps 
be  the  best  remedy.  Or  a  general  registration  of  lauded 
property,  large  and  small,  in  which  all  charges  of  ownership 
would  be  recorded.  Abusing  the  League  does  not  mend  the 
mischief  in  the  least.  It  only  shows  that  they  have  laboured 
not  in  vain,  and  have  known  how  to  plant  their  blows  on 
the  weak  and  sore  places  of  monopoly.  They  will  not  fail  to 
profit  by  the  further  knowledge  of  that  kind  which  the  present 
discussions  afford,  and  for  applying  which  there  will  be  plen- 
tiful opportunity  during  the  ensuing  three  years  of  pettifog- 
ging protection  and  continued  struggle. 


GENERAL  DEBIT  AND  CREDIT  ACCOUNT 
OK  THE  SPECIAL  BURTHENS  AND 
EXEMPTIONS  OF  LAND. 

(From  the  Economist.) 

Judging  by  the  language  held  by  some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  we  are  led  to  expect 
that  the  Corn  Law  repeal  will  be  opposed,  in  their  House, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  alleged  burthens  peculiarly  borne 
by  laud;  and,  at  least,  if  they  agree  to  the  measure  proposed 
by  the  Government,  we  may  look  for  some  attempt  to 
change  the  present  distribution  of  taxation,  local  or  general, 
in  some  way  which  they  will  deem  more  favourable  to  the 
agricultural  body  as  a  class,  and  to  land  as  a  property.  Such 
is  the  distinct  object  for  which  Lord  Beaumont's  Committee 
was  sought  and  has  been  granted.  Now,  we  feel  assured 
that  no  proposition  of  the  kind  will  be  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Commons  or  by  the  country,  whether  attuched  to  the 
new  Corn  Bill,  as  a  condition  of  its  passing,  or  passed  as  a 
separate  and  independent  measure.  We  own  we  are  not 
without  considerable  apprehensions  lest  an  attempt  be  made, 
if  notto  defeat  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  attaching 
some  such  condition,  at  least  to  delay  its  progress  on  the 
pretence  of  waiting  for  the  report  of  that  Committee.  No 
effort  should  be  saved  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 

The  great  object  of  complaint  in  the  distribution  of  local 
burthens  is,  that  real  property  only  is  rated  to  them,  by 
which  means  all  capital  represented  in  stock  in  trade  ami 
money  in  the  funds  escape  any  charge  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  and  other  local  objects.  This  objection  is  made 
with  more  semblance  of  good  reason,  from  the  fact  that  the 
statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth  providing  for  the  poor  expressly 
includes  all  such,  personal  property  as  rateable  thereto.  It 
has,  however,  long  been  abandoned  as  an  impracticable  at- 
tempt to  rate  personal  property,  although  the  exemption  is 
provided  for  only  by  an  annual  bill.  This  exemptijn,  how- 
ever, of  personal  property  is  by  no  means  the  partial  mea- 
sure which  those  interested  in  land  are  in  the  habit  of  re - 
presentiag  it,  or  that  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be.  All 
real  property,  of  whatever  kind,  whether  consisting  of  land, 
houses,  mills,  docks,  canals,  or  railways,  is  rated  to  these 
burthens;  and  by  the  most  recent  Parliamentary  papers,  it 
appears  that  land  does  not  now  represent  quite  one  half  of 
the  whole.  But  then  it  is  complained  that  stock  in  trade 
and  capital  employed  in  commerce,  from  which  large  profits 
are  derived,  are  exempt.  True  ;  bat  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  whether  owner  or  tenant,  consist- 
ing of  machinery,  implements,  cattle,  flocks,  aud  corn,  and 
the  whole  capital  engaged  in  his  trade,  are  also  exempted. 
Aud  if  we  are  to  accept  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth  or 
the  computations  made  by  Mr.  Allison,  Mr.  M'Queen,  and 
others,  of  the  comparative  annual  value  of  the  products  of 
the  soil,  no  part  of  which  are  rated,  and  those  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  the  exemption  must  be  very  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  land.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  any  tax  placed  upon 
farming  stock  or  capital  would  indirectly  be  a  charge  upon 
the  rent  of  the  land ;  therefore,  as  between  land  as  a  property 
and  nil  other  capital  used  in  other  pursuits,  the  exemptions 
would  appear  to  be  balanced.  Land,  in  round  figures,  at 
present  pays  one  half  of  these  rates — other  real  property 
pays  the  other  half.  Include  in  the  assessments  the  capital 
and  stock  used  in  both  classes  of  pursuits,  and  while  the 
nominal  rate  "  in  the  pound"  would  be  greatly  reduced  by 
being  spread  over  a  larger  surface,  yet  still  land  and  its 
stock  and  capital  would  pay  the  one-half,  while  other  pro- 
perty and  its  stock  and  capital  would  pay  the  other  half. 

But  even  admitting,  which  clearly  cannot  be  seriously  in- 
sisted upon,  that  the  whole  share  of  the  poor  rates  payable 
by  land  is  a  burthen  upon  laud,  and  not  shared  by  other 
capitnl  and  stock,  we  have  already  shown  in  our  article  of 
the  1 1th  that  there  are  other  exemptions  in  favour  of  laud 
which  do  not  apply  in  any  degree  to  personal  property, 
which  more  than  counterbalance  this  and  all  the  other  al- 
leged special  burthens. 

The  same  remarks  that  we  have  now  applied  in  respect 
to  the  poor  rates  and  the  apportionment  of  their  assess- 
ment, apply  in  every  respect  to  the  highway  rate  and  the 
church  rate.  We  showed  in  that  article,  by  reference  to 
Parliamentary  documents,  that  the  proportions  of  the  poor  aid 
county  rates,  and  of  the  highway  and  church  rates,  contri- 
buted by  laud,  are  as  follow  : 

Proportion  of  poor's  and  comity  rates  collected  from  £ 
land         ....  ....  ....  ....  2,(MM>,637 

Ditto  of  highway  and  church  rates,  ditto    496,974 


Total 


£2,593,611 


Admitting,  therefore,  the  whole  allegations  respecting  the 
exclusive  payment  of  those  burthens  as  really  true,  which 
they  are  obviously  not,  then  this  sum  represents  the  whole 
amount  paid  by  land.  Be  it  always  remembered  that  a 
similar  amount  is  paid  by  other  kinds  of  property,  and  that 
if  other  capital  and  stock  are  exempted  in  trades  and  manu- 
factures, so  they  are  also  in  farming. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  burthen  of  tithe,  we  have 
already  shown  (in  our  article  of  the  14th)  that  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  stating  it  as  a  charge  on  the  owner  of  the 
land.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  property,  neither  inherited  nor 
purchased,  and  is  no  more  a  charge  upon  the  rent  which 
the  landowner  receives  than  would  the  share  of  the  income 
be,  which  might  be  paid  to  a  co-proprietor  of  an  estate. 
To  recompense  the  owner  of  land  for  the  tithe  would  be  to 
make  him  a  present  of  it,  as  much  as  if  he  were  compen- 
sated for  a  mortgage,  or  the  interest  held  by  a  joint- 
proprietor. 

With  regard  to  the  malt  duty,  this  is  obviously  a  tax  paid 
by  the  consumer  of  the  article,  which  is  enhanced  in  price 
in  order  to  repay  the  maltster  for  the  sum  advanced  by  him, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  sugar  merohant  is  reimbursed  for 
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the  customs'  duty  advanced  by  him.  But  it  is  alleged  that 
the  interests  of  the  land  ore  injured  iu  consequence  of  the 
demand  for  barley  being  diminished  from  the  lessened  con- 
sumption caused  by  the  tax.  This,  no  doubt,  is  so  far 
true.  But  if  the  consumption  were  ever  so  much  increased, 
it  could  not  be  supplied  by  bailey  of  English  growth,  as 
already  we  are  obliged  to  import  largely  every  year  of  this 
grain.  An  increased  consumption,  theiefore,  could  only 
cause  an  increased  use  of  foreign  barley.  But  were  it 
otherwise,  can  anything  be  more  preposterous  than  to  set 
up  this  claim?  Exactly  analogous  to  it  would  be  the  de- 
mand of  the  grocer,  the  tea  dealer,  or  the  spirit-merchant, 
for  compensation  for  the  necessary  limit  which  the  enor- 
mous duties  imposed  on  those  articles  place  upon  their 
respective  trades. 

With  respect  to  stamps,  we  have  in  our  former  article 
shown  that  this  branch  of  the  public  income  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  charged  in  equal  proportions  on  all  classes  of  the 
commuuity. 

Turning  then  to  the  exemptions  of  land.  In  our  article 
of  the  14th  we  show,  by  a  calculation  in  every  respect 
favourable  to  real  property,  that  its  exemption  from  the  pro- 
bate and  legacy  duty  amounts  at  least  to  1,975,9461.  annu- 
ally. We,  however,  committed  an  error  in  placing  the  whole 
of  this  amount  as  an  exemption  in  respect  to  land  only,  as 
the  calculation,  in  which  laud  was  stated  as  bearing  a  pro- 
portion of  52  per  cent  to  the  whole,  included  all  real 
property.  We  are,  therefore,  only  entitled  to  claim  02  per 
cent  of  that  sum  as  an  exemption  to  land,  which  will  be 
871,401/.  annually.  The  next  item  of  exemption  stated 
was  in  respect  to  the  horse  duty ; — in  respect  to  which  we 
made  too  low  an  estimate,  as  we  only  included  the  number 
of  horses  which  had  been  charged,  and  for  which  exemp- 
tions were  granted  subsequently.  We  find,  however,  that  it 
is  not  the  custom  for  farmers  to  make  any  return  of  such 
horses  at  all.  The  number  we  stated  as  exempted  from 
duty  in  1841  was  430,002.  In  1814  this  class  of  horses, 
now  exempted  from  duty,  paid  a  low  tax,  and  the  number 
then  was  937,898.  It  is  not  possible  that  this  number  can 
have  diminished,  but  when  we  consider  how  much  land  has 
been  brought  under  tillage  during  that  period,  it  must  be 
greatly  increased.  The  exemptions  from  horse  duty  may 
be  thus  stated : — 

In  IS-11 — claimed  for  riding  horses  used  by  farmers  £ 
renting  under  500/.  a-year,  where  only  one  horse  is 
kept,  51,898  at  1/.  8s.  9d.  path,  and  10  per  cent.       ..  82,062 

Horses  employed  in  husbandry,  at  the  average  of  the 
progressive  duty  taken  asiu  1814,937,898  at  11. 18s.  3d. 
aud  10  per  cent.      ..  ..  ..  ..  1,981,633 

In  1841—  horses  exempted,  specially,  occasionally  em- 
ployed, otherwise  than  in  agriculture,  17,056,  at 
11 18a.  8d.  and  10  per  cent    ..  ..  ..  a5,878 

In  1841 — horses  bred  by  bailiffs  and  herdsmen,  ex- 
empted, were  1001  at  If.  8s.  9d.  and  10  per  cent.     . .  2,531 


Total  horse  exemptions  . .  £4,102,104 
The  total'of  the  horse  duty  exempted  from  land  amounts  to  a 
larger  sum  than  the  whole  amount  paid  by  that  property  to 
the  poor  rates  altogether  ! ! !  This  exemption,  however,  must 
be  taken  under  one  qualification.  The  amount  of  poor  rates 
stated  apply  only  to  England  aud  Wales.  The  exemption  of 
the  horse  duty  includes  Scotland.  When,  however,  we  con- 
sider that  we  only  calculated  the  same  number  of  horses  as 
iiow  engaged  in  agriculture  that  paid  duty  as  such  in  1814, 
we  make  an  ample  allowance  for  the  small  portion  of  the 
whole,  belonging  to  Scotland.  The  exemptions  from  window- 
duty  claimed,  iu  respect  to  houses  occupied  by  labourers  and 
farm  housesof farms, under  a  rental  of  200/  a-year,  amounted 
in  1841,  to  28,284/.  And  the  exemptions  on  C(i,778  dogs 
employed  in  the  care  of  cattle  and  sheep  amounted  to  32,690/. 
Then  there  is  an  exemption  from  the  duty  on  fire  insurances, 
and  also  from  the  payment  of  tolls  on  the  turnpike  roads. 
There  are  no  precise  means  of  discovering  the  amount  of 
these  exemptions  as  applicable  to  land,  but  we  may  arrive  at 
an  approximation. 

By  the  finance  accounts  for  the  year  ending  April  0,  1P45, 
the  amount  yielded  by  fire  insurances  was  1,003,009/. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  one-half  of  this  sum  represents 
moveable  stock,  and  the  other  half  buildings,  and  taking,  it 
for  granted,  that  the  amount  of  farm  stock  insured  through- 
out the  country  equals  one-half  the  amount  of  stock  in  other 
trades,  including  household  furniture,  which  we  believe  to  be 
near  the  truth,  then  the  exemption  in  favour  of  land  will 
amount  to  2  )0,917/ ;  which  sum,  considering  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  fire-insurances  effected  of  late  years, 
appears  below  the  real  amonnt. 

With  regard  to  the  exemptions  from  tolls  on  highways.  By 
a  Parliamentary  paper,  080,  September,  1843,  it  appears  that 
the  total  revenue  from  turnpike  roads  inl841,  was  1,071,018/. 
It  is  impossible  to  compute  what  addition  would  be  made  to 
this  sum,  if  all  farmers'  carta,  waggons,  and  riding  horses, 
going  to  and  from  market,  conveying  produce  or  manure,  or 
being  empty,  paid  the  usual  tolls ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
recurrence  of  one  or  two  market-days  in  each  week,  in  each 
market-town  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  immense  number  of 
farmers  with  carts,  waggons,  &c,  who  attend  each,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  use  of  the  roads  on  other  days,  it  would  cer- 
tainly appear  that  it  would  amount  to  a  sum  at  least  as  large 
as  is  paid  by  travellers  of  all  other  classes.  In  agricultural 
and  rural  counties  it  must  far  exceed  that  sum.  But  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  any  exaggeration,  we  will  consider  the 
exemptions  from  toll  to  equal  only  one-half  of  the  sum  con- 
tributed by  others ;  and  this  will  show  a  yearly  sum  ex- 
empted in  favour  of  the  land  of  787,209/. 

We  have  now  passed  every  item  under  consideration,  and 
if  with  a  leaning  at  all,  towards  the  land.    We  will  now  put 
them  together  in  the  form  of  a  clear  debit  and  credit  account. 
Debit  and  Credit  Account  of  the  alleged  Special  Charges  on 
Land,  and  of  the  Special  Kxemptions  under  Statute  of 
Charged  to  winch  all  other  Property  or  Classes  are  liable  : 


Debits.  x 
To  exemption  from  le- 
gacy   and  probate 

dtlty, (Ml  land  on!]/..  871,401 

Bone  duty       ..    ..  2,102,104 

Window  duty     ..    ..  28,281 

Dog  duty    32,690 

Fir<- Insurance  ..    ..  250,917 

Turnpike  tons   ..    ..  787,209 


Credits, 
liy  the  whole  of  the 
poor's  and  county 
rate  contributed  by 
laud 


By  ditto  highway  and 
church  rate  . . 

Balance  against  the 
laud 


2,090,637 
496,974 
1,479,084 


i-4,072,695  i'4,072,695 
Balance  down  against  the  land,  £'1,479,084. 
Now  we  entirely  deny,  for  reasons  already  explained,  that 
either  the  poor  rate,  or  the  county  rate,  or  highway  rate,  or 
church  rate,  are  special  burthens  on  land.  All  other  pro- 
perty pays  a  mm  equal  to  the  land,  and  if  the  other  capital 
and  stock  belonging  to  traders  does  not  pay  thereto,  neither 
(toes  that  belonging  to  land.  But  were  it  otherwise— were 
it,  as  is  asserted,  that  these  charges  are  to  be  so  classed  as 
special  burthens— then  do  we  find  special  exemptions  In 


favour  of  land  amounting  to  a  sum  exceeding  those  charges 
by  1,479,084/.,  and  without  any  corresponding  exemptions 
whatever  in  favour  of  other  classes. 

One  remark  more  and  we  close  this  ease  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  local  and  general  taxation.  Whatever  may  be  the 
distribution  of  taxes,  whether  equal  or  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  is  quite  clear  that  they  are  soon  equalised  by  the 
relative  value  which  property  chargeable  thereto  assumes  ; 
and  though  a  tax  unequally  distributed  may,  at  the  time  of 
its  lirst  imposition,  act  unfairly  upon  some  classes  of  pro- 
perty, yet  all  subsequent  possessors,  whether  by  inheritance 
or  purchase,  have  received  it  at  a  value  proportioned  to  their 
burthens,  and  have  therefore  no  right  to  complain  of  them, 
even  if  they  existed.  A  new  distribution,  even  though  ap- 
parently more  equal,  would  only  be  a  new  act  of  injustice,  in 
exonerating  one  kind  of  property  from  a  tax  to  which  it  had 
been  subject  when  purchased,  and  imposing  it  on  another 
which  had  been  exempt  therefrom  when  purchased. 

Our  space  will  not  this  week  permit  us  to  follow  up  the 
consideration  of  the  relief  which  land  as  a  property,  and  the 
agricultural  body  us  a  class,  have  derived  in  the  amount  of 
the  local  and  general  taxes  to  which  they  are  chargeable,  by 
the  increase  of  trade  and  manufactures ;  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, defer  it  till  next  week. 


MORE  SACRIFICES  OF  OLD  FRIENDS. 

( From  the  Spectator. ) 

A  new  light  has  dawned  upon  the  House  of  Lords.  Year 
after  year  for  more  than  a  century  have  they,  in  combination 
with  the  Commons,  been  sharpening  the  law  against  vulgar 
destroyers  of  hares ;  but  now  hares  are  to  be  exterminated' 
all  the  same  as  magpies.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  declares 
they  are  "nothing  hut  vermin"  ;  and  that  ever  since  he  be- 
came possesed  of  property  he  has  destroyed  all  the  hares  upon 
it.  Such  being  his  grace's  views,  it  is  passing  strange  that 
he  has  never  thought  of  interfering  in  behalf  of  his  fellow 
labourers  in  the  task  of  extirpating  this  "  vermin,"  whom 
his  brother  landowners  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  to 
gaol.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  claims  credit  for  destroying 
hares  ;  but  the  labourer  who  emulated  him,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing so  much  per  head,  has  been  fined  and  imprisoned. 

The  unkindest  cut  of  all  to  these  ex-pets  of  the  aristocracy 
has  been  inflicted  by  Lord  Ashburton.  On  the  same  evening 
that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  propounded  his  new  definition  of 
the  genus  Hare  in  the  House  of  Lords — on  the  second  read- 
ing of  Lord  Dacre's  Game  Bill-*Lord  Ashbnrton  proposed 
that  hares  should  be  "  struck  out  of  the  class  of  game  alto- 
gether." Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  the  poor  animal 
whom  he  proposed  to  degrade  from  the  patrician  caste  of 
game.  The  scene  reminded  one  of  (lay's  "  Hare  with  many 
Friends."  Hares  collectively,  as  well  as  individually,  are 
petted  and  praised  only  so  long  as  they  cost  nothing.  While 
hares  were  supposed  to  be  fed  exclusively  at  the  farmer's  ex- 
pense, they  were  preserved  ("  protected")  a  Void  ranee.  But 
it  has  been  found  out,  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond  says,  that 
"  they  not  only  injure  the  farmer,  but  the  laudlord,"as  they 
bark  many  of  his  most  valuable  trees."  The  barking  of  hares 
disturbs  the  noble  duke's  slumbers  worse  than  the  barking 
of  dogs.  The  caitiff  hares  no  longer  deserve  the  honour  of 
dying  by  aristocratic  triggers  ;  they  are  to  be  consigned  to  a 
more  vulgar  doom.  Ere  long  we  may  see  hare-catchers  as 
much  run  after  as  mole-catcheis  or  rat-catchers.  The  "  hare- 
destroyer  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond"  may  rival  in  celebrity 
the  "  bug-destroyer  to  her  Majesty."  * 

If  the  hares  but  knew  what  is  awaiting  them,  they  would 
be  as  active  at  this  crisis  as  the  other  agricultural  interests. 
While  the  landlord  endeavours  to  persuade  tenant-farmers 
and  labourers  that  the  Corn  Law  is  as  much  their  question 
as  his,  the  hares  might  address  appeals  quite  as  moving,  and 
more  convincing,  to  the  partridges  and  pheasants,  "  Lord 
Ashburton,"  we  think  we  hear  some  veteran  puss — some 
Miles  or  Richmond  of  the  leporine  race — address  the  assem- 
bled Preserve,  "  Lord  Ashburton  may  believe,  or  affect  to  be- 
lieve, that  by  sacrificing  us  '  all  complaints  would  be  speedily 
got  rid  of.'  But  what  says  Lord  Hathertou? — 'he  had  de- 
stroyed hares  and  rabbits,  and  had  found  the  pheasants  and 
partridges  increase  in  consequence.'  Will  these  avaricious 
farmers,  who  seek  to  have  the  protection  of  the  Game  Law 
withdrawn  from  us,  tolerate  this  increase  ?  Their  success 
in  obtaining  an  ostracism  of  hares  will  only  encourage  them 
to  demand  the  proscription  of  pheasants  and  partridges.  The 
grouse  and  black-cock  may  be  left  for  a  season  unmolested 
in  their  heathy  retreats,  but  all  the  game  of  the  cultivated 
land  will  speedily  share  their  doom.  True  conservatives  ought 
to  concede  nothing  ;  for  every  concession  but  encourages  to 
fresh  demands.  If  the  stroke  of  a  pen— the  wording  of  an 
act  can  make  hares,  who  have  been  game  for  centuries,  no 
game,  will  not  the  prestige  which  attaches  to  all  kinds  of 
game  be  weakened  ?  I  may  go  further :  if  an  act  of  Par- 
liament can  unmake  game,  it  may  also  unmake  Peers.  Our 
peerage  and  our  game  both  came  in  with  the  conqueror.  Let 
the  peers  beware,  lest  in  making  no  game  of  us  they  teach 
the  Radicals  to  make  game  of  them."  Then,  wiping  his  eyes 
with  his  tail,  he  may  protest  that  it  is  not  for  himself,  iior 
even  for  the  dear  and  numerous  progeny  around  him  that  he 
cares,  but  for  the  throne  and  the  altar. 


THE  PROGRESS  OJ?  THE  LEAGUE. 
(From  the  Glasgow  Argus.) 

When,  in  our  progress  towards  Free  Trade,  we  have  at- 
tained, as  at  present,  a  high  and  commanding  eminence,  it 
may  be  well  to  pause  a  little,  and  look  back  upon  the  thorny 
and  discouraging  path  we  have  trodden.  The  reflection  may 
stimulate  us  to  further  exertion  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
sound  legislation,  notwithstanding  all  the  discouragements 
with  which  it  may  be  apparently  beset. 

'"Cobden  and  the  League  have  done  it  all,"  say  the  pro- 
tectionists now,  in  the  anguish  of  their  hearts. 

Hear  how  Cobdeu  and  the  League  were  spoken  of  some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  by  one  of  the  great  organs  of  the 
protectionist  party.  In  "  Blackwood's  Magazine  "  for  Octo- 
ber, 1843,  appeared  an  article,  entitled  "The  Last  Session 
of  Parliament,"  which  was  cried  up  at  the  time  as  a  most 
masterly  essay,  and  as  giving  the  death-blow  to  Free  Trade 
agitation.   Thus  were  Cobden  and  the  League  spoken  of: 

"  Corn  Law  agitation  is  that  mammoth  nuisance  of  our 
times  by  which  the  gaiety  of  nations  is  eclipsed.  We  are 
thankful  that  its  damnable  iterations  have  now  placed  it  be- 
yond the  limits  of  public  toleration.  No  man.  hearkens  to 
such  debates  any  longer;  no  man  reads  the  reports  of  such 
debates;  it  has  become  criminal  to  ^tolc  them;  and' recent 
examples  of  torpor  beyond  all  torpor,  on  occasion  of  Cobden 
meetings  amongst  the  inflammable  section  of  our  population, 
have  shown,  that  not  the  poorest  of  the  poor  are  any  longer 
to  be  duped,  or  to  be  roused  out  of  apathy  by  this  intolerable 


fraud.  Full  of  gifts  and  lies  is  the  false,  fleeting  association 
of  these  Lancashire  cottoners.  But  its  gifts  are  too  windy, 
and  its  lies  too  ponderous."    And  so  on  for  several  pages. 

How  must  the  writer  of  these  vituperative  words,  of  these 
audacious  sentiments,  have  stared  (if  he  be  still  alive  to 
stare)  on  reading  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Com- 
mons last  Tuesday,  to  learn  that  the  "nuisance"  which  no 
man  would  listen  to  has  been  adopted  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  nation — by  almost  every  unbiassed  man  of  sound  sense 
and  good  feeling  in  it — that  the  "lies"  of  the  League  have 
been  adopted  as  the  principles  of  the  Premier;  and  that  the 
"intolerable  fraud'  is  about  to  become  the  basis  of  a  b  0B8 
ficent  and  wise  legislation  ? 


OLR  COMMERCIAL  MARINE. 

(From  the  Nautical  Herald.) 
In  1813,  the  first  blow  was  given  to  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  India,  but  the  hon.  company  did  not  yield  up  the 
exclusive  power,  which  they  had  so  long  possessed,  without 
a  severe  'struggle  to  retain  it,  and  they  and  their  partisans', 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  argued  that  our  great  prospe- 
rity in  the  East  arose  from  the  affairs  of  the  Government  o^ 
India  being  administered,  and  from  the  commerce  with  the 
natives  being  controlled,  by  a  few  Directors  of  unsurpassed 
honour,  wisdom,  and  talents;  and  they  boldly  asserted  if  the 
trade  were  thrown  open  it  would  fall  in  the  hands  of  needy, 
ignorant,  and  unprincipled  adventurers,  by  whom  it  would  be 
destroyed,  and  who  would  involve  themselves  and  the  country 
iu  'irretrievable  losses  and  ruin,  aud  would  disgrace  and  de- 
grade the  great  name  and  character  of  Englishmen,  so  highly 
appreciated  and  honoured  by  the  native  merchants.  After 
much  discussion,  Parliament  decided  that  the  East  India 
Company  should  retain  the  exclusive  right  of  trade  with 
China,  but  that  the  trade  to  the  other  ports  in  India  should 
be  free  to  ships  licensed  by  the  Company.  The  trade  under 
these  restrictions  was  partially  thrown  open  and  we  must 
judge  from  the  result  how  far  the  prophecy  of  its  ruin,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  British  character  and  capital  has  been, 
fulfilled — perhaps  the  names  of  Green,  Money  Wigram,  J. 
and  W.  Smith,  Wimble,  Somes,  Toulmin,  and"  many  others 
we  could  select  of  Hie  hon.  andiich  merchants  and  shipowners, 
in  whose  hands  and  by  whose  capital  and  talents  the  com- 
merce with  ludia  is  now  carried  on,  is  a  triumphant  answer' 
to"  the  oiie  part  of  the  phophecy,  and  the  advantages  of 
monopoly  will  be  best  appreciated  and  answered  by  the  fol- 
lowing tables : — 

Number  of  ships  aud  their  tonnage  which  cleared  out  from 
London  to  China  and  the  ports  of  India,  during  the  foW 
lowing  years  of  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  by  the  East 
India  Company. 

Years.  Ships.  Tonnage. 

1803  ..  55  ..  48,228 

1S08  ..  41  ..  40,235 

1813  ..  44  ..  38,056 

Here,  then,  is  a  decrease  each  five  years  of  the  monopoly, 
and  between  the  years  1803  and  1813  a  decrease  is  shown 
of  11  ships,  and  nearly  10,000  tons. 

Now  for  the  seven  years  after  the  trode  was  thrown  open  : 
Number  of  ships  cleared  out  from  London  to  China  by  th 
Company,  aud  from  Great  Britain  by  the  Company,  and 
by  licensed  traders. 

Year.  Ships.  Tonnage. 

1820  ..         109  ..  (i!),098. 

Increase  since  1813,  ships,  00  ;  tonnage,  81,042. 
Thirteen  years  after,  when  the  trade  was  thrown  open  and 
timestricted  to  China,  as  well  as  to  all  the  ports  iu  India, 
the  ships  cleared  out  from  Great  Britain  to  India  were — 
Year.  Ships.  Tonnage. 

1833  ..        259  ..  115,003 

which  shows  a  further  increase  from  1818  of  100  ships',  and 
40,000  tons. 

Did  the  trade  fall  off  after  that  it  was  wholly  free  ?  Let 
the  returns  speak.    Cleared  out  in  the 

Year.  Ships.  Tonnage. 

1840  ..  411  ..  190,302 

which  shows  an  increase  from  1833  of  102  ships  :  tonnage, 
71,700. 

Let  us  conclude  our  statistics  with  the  returns  of  last 
year:— 

Year.  Ships.  Tonnage. 

1840.  ..  620  ..  291,999 

Increase  in  the  last  five  years,  ships,  109,  tonnage,  161,640. 
And  since  1813,  the  last  year  of  vaunted  monopoly!*  and 
under  which  monopoly  the  trade  had  in  the  ten  preceding 
years  decreased  nearly  one-fourth,  the  Free  Trade  in- 
creased to — ships,  070  ;  tonnage,  203,443. 


Corn  Laws. — Yesterday  a  Parliamentary  paper,  obtained 
by  Mr.  Moffat,  the  member  for  Dartmouth,  was  issued, 
showing  the  number  of  addresses  and  memorials  presented 
praying  for  the  opening  of  the  ports  and  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  since  the  1st  of  September  last.  From  the  first  branch 
it  seems  that  111  "addresses  praying  for  the  opening 
of  the  ports  and  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, and  presented  by  him  to  the  Queen,  since  the  1st  of 
September,  1840."  Of  that  number  40  were  for  opening  of 
the  ports;  some  of  the  addresses  were  for  opening  the  porta 
and  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  memorials  of  the 
city  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  appear  in  the 
document.  There  were,  it  appears,  by  the  second  part  of  the 
return,  108  memorials  addressed  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council,  &c,  praying  for  the  opening  of  the  ports,  since 
the  1st  of  September,  1840,  and  two  for  the  importation  of 
Indian  corn. 

Alarming  Prospects  of  the  Potato  Crop. — At  the 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  held  yesterday, 
Dr.  Lindley  exhibited  specimens  of  new  frame  potatoes  as 
well  as  those  grown  in  the  open  ground,  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  which  appeared  to  nrove  that  the  disease  will 
be  greater  in  "the  ensuing,  than  it  was  in  the  past  season.  Dr. 
Lindley  further  stated  that  on  Saturday  he  had  received  from 
Lord  Aberdeen  the  correspondence  with  the  different  British 
Consuls  abroad  upon  the  subject ;  amongst  the  most  inter- 
esting of  which  was  that  from  Washington,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  disease  first  appeared  at  Massachusetsin  184B, 
and  went  on  increasing  in  intensity  the  last  two  years.  The 
same  course  might  be  expected  in  this  country,  and  it  reqnired 
the  utmost  caution  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  its  progress. 
That  the  disease  was  not  confined  to  potatoes  was  apparent 
from  some  carrots  exhibited  by  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
which  were  laid  on  the  table.  It  had  shown  itself  also  in 
onions  which  had  not  kept  this  season,  while  nearly  all  the 
Dutch  hyacinths  are  in  a  similarly  affected  state. 
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Justrublishca, 

MB.  rOBDEN'S  SPEECH  in  (he  House  of  Commons 
on  Friday,  February  27th,  181G.— Revised.    Price  One  Penny,  16 
P:igcs.   Third  Thousand. 

TV/TB.  BRIGHTS  SPEECH  in  the  Honse  of  Com- 
Jv_l_  mons  on  Tuesday  Night,  Feb.  17.  Price  One  Penny. 

MR.  GIBSON'S  SPEECH  in  tlie  House  of  Commons 
on  Monday  Night,  Feb,  M.  Price  One  Penny. 
Lis  iovs  Office,  67,  Fleet -street,  London ;  J.  Gadsby,  Nc wall's  Buildings, 
and  3,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester. 

AVhcre  may  be  had, 
THE  COATACI1E  MEETING. 
Just  published, price  One  Penny,  or  5s.  per  100, 

A VERBATIM  REPORT  OF  THE  MEETING  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS  AT  COATACKE,  printed  in  a 
trnet  fonn,  12  pages. 

Sold  at  theLEAaus  Office,  157.  ricet-street,  London;  and  by  J.  Gadsby, 
Kcwall  s  Buildings, and  3,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester. 

Upwards  of  100,000  copies  have  been  printed. 

Any  of  the  above  may  be  had  at  Us.  per  100. 
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AWN  ISLAND.     By  Miss  Marti>:eau. 

expressly  for  tlic  Grrat  Pn/vnv.   Price  2s.  fid. 


Written 


'The  getting  up  is  superb:  cqiul  to  uuy  specimen  of  typographical  ar 
that  ever  met  our  eyes. "---Sentinel. 

FREE  TRADE  TRACTS,  selected  by  the  Council  of 

thr  Lciipuc,  1*.,  in  cloth. 

JOHN  HOPKINS'S  NOTIONS  of  POLITICAL  ECO- 
NOMY.  By  Mrs.  Marcett.  Recommended  by  Mr.  Cobden    Is.  Gd. 
TWENTY  TRACTS  AND  SPEECHES  ON  FREE 

TRADE.  By  Earl  DuciB,  MesAr*.  Yilt.itrs,  Coanrs,  Brioht,  GiaiuN, 
O'CoNNJiLl.,  M'Ccllaok,  Baixes.  &c.   Is.  stichcd.    12mo.  si/.e. 


*,*  Several  members  of  the  Cotmcil  of  the  League  are 
desirous  of  making  complete  their  sets  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Lav)  Circular,  which  was  printed  in  Manchester,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  League  paper.  They  are 
deficient  of  the  following  numbers  : 

07,  70,  70,  93,  103,  104,  107. 

Any  reasonable  sum  will  be  paid  for  the  numbers,  or  any  of 
them. 

They  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Gadsby,  Newall's- 
buildings,  Manchester,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  the  senders,  which  shall  be  promptly  replied  to, 
with  payment. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  March  4,  1846. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  tbe  week  following. 

As  the  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  require  that 
the  Christian  Name  of  tbe  party  to  whom  Post 
Office  Orders  are  sent  should  be  given  in  full,  sub 
scribcrs  are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  their 
Orders  in  future  for  George  Wilson,  League 
Offices,  Manchester,  or  Auiuhau  Walter  Paulton, 
67,  Fleet-street,  London. 


£ 

•Kins,  James,  and  Suns,  Rochdale    ..200 

*Piji)ins,  J.  N.,  ant!  Co.,  Church-st.,  Manchester        .  .200 

•Ashworth,  John,  Hyde      ..100 

*C  ileriJor,  Biokham,  and  Co..,  Mosley-st..  Manchester  100 
•Simpson,  James,  Foxhill,  Bank,  Hollytrords,  ■  via 

Preston      ..100 

•Thomson,  Brothers,  and  Hons,  1,  Mosley-st.,  Man- 
chester       ....  ....  ....  . .  80 

•Bynyons  and  Hunter.  Manchester       ....  ..50 

•Al'leard,  Wm,  Warrington      ..50 

•Kaiworthy,  John,  and  Co.,  Manchester  ....  . .  40 

Kershaw,  JK.  and  J.,  Ashtoa-under-Lyne  ....  ..30 

•Garnett,  Jeremiah,.  Clitheroe  ....  ..20 

•Slagg.John,  Pall  Mai.  Manchester      ....  ..20 

•Taylor,  Samuel,  Rochdale  ....  . .  20 

*Heap,Bobt.,         do    ..20 

•Shawcross,  John,  Manchester  ....  ..20 

•Bazley,  Henry,  do  ....  . .  20 

•Makant.Wm.,  Bleacher.  Bolton    ..10 

*Ford,  H.  B.  and  C.  D..  Harehohne,  near  Rochdale  . .  10 
•Bernard,  A.,  and  Nephew,  Greenwood-st., Manchester  10 
•Walmsley,  Edward,  Stockport  ....  ..10 

•Mather,  Wm.  and  Colin,  Salford    ..10 

•BeUhonse,  Wainwright,  Pritehard-st.,  Manchester  . .  10 

•Shaw,  Wm.,  Portobello,  Wakefield    ..10 

•Ormston,  Robl.,  Saviile  Row,  Newcastlc-on-Tyne  . .  10 
•AsllWOrth,  Thos.  and  Josh,  Aclou-square,  Salford     . .  6 

•Whaley,  James,  Ince  Cottage,  tVigan    ..5 

•Bradford,  James,  York-st.,  Cheetham,  Manchester  ..  5 
•Bradford,  Wm.,  High-st.  do  ..5 

•Batcman,  Tiios.,  '-'A,  Spring  Gardens,         do  ..  5 

Littlewood,  Cbas., Rochdale    .  .  & 

•Hilton,  Edwin,  Chancery  Lane,  Manchester 
•Owen,  Kobt.,  Moreton-st.,  Sfrangeways,  do 
•Ryder,  Bobert,  M  inchestes 
•Smith,  Bfchftrd.Wignr, 

•Forster,  Miss, Durham-road  End,  Gateshead 

*  Hughes,  .'Sanies  and  Ingham,  Chnpol-eu-lc-Frith 
*Ri)"y,  William  do. 

JG.  H,  NewcastUvon-Tyne   

•Taylor,  Jaws,  Brook-hill,  Crompton, near  Oldham.. 
•Ogilvi",  Joseph.  .Inn.,  Camp  terrace,  North  Shields. . 
•Forh,  Bobert,  Camden-street  'do. 
•Smith,  David.Tl.Mounfcjjtreet,  Liverpool 
•Cooko,  Thomas,  12,  St.  Mary's-gate,  Manchester 
•Mercer,  Robert,  Woodheod-sti  eet,  Dunfermline,  N:  B. 

•Fittw,  David,  High-street,  Montrose   

•Holt,  Bohert,  Wood-road,  near  Burv.  Lancashire 
•MTPherson,  Charles,  174,  Trongate,*Edinburgh 

*  Waddell,  William. 80,  MelviB&al rest,  do. 
•Dunn,  A.  and  A.,  Hierey-;-tro.  t,  Manchester  '. , 

•Deane,  Thpmas,  Sandbach   

Vicars,  Edward,  Hobkinground,  near  Broughton,  in' 

Fumess       ....    .... 

Groube,  Captain  R.  N.,  Honiton   

Wright,  Rev.  William  do. 
•Dobb,  John,  manufacturing  chemist, Wigan 

•Bobothain,  William,  Chapchcn-le- Frith   ... 

•Carrinrton,  Jos.,  Boroughfield,  do. 
gglack,  John,  do. 
•Barnes,  Thos.,  do. 

•Potter,  John,  Woodsido  do.  ..  ;', 

•Bennett,  Wot.,  do, 

•Kirk,  Henry,  do. 

•Woollcy,  Edwd.,  do. 

•Milligan,  John,  do. 

•Bardsley,  Root.,  do. 


•Wright,  Jon.,  Bitgsworth  Whalley,  near  Stockport 
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•Grime,  John.  Surgeon.  Blackburn 
•Marshall.  Richard,  Market-stret-lane,  do. 
•Clarke,  Eden.  77,  Oxford-road,  Manchester  .. 

•Wriglcy,  Edwd.,  do. 
•Wilds,  Joso,  60,  Grosjenor-st,  C  on  M,  do. 
•MoKifiley,  Wm.  and  John,  Clarence-stL,  do. 
•Shaw,  .Ins.,  42,  Clarence-street,  do. 
•Birch,  Edward  T.,  22,  Lloyd-street,  do. 
•KiTkman,  James,  High-st:  do. 
•Horderu.  James,  177,  Oxford-road,  do. 
•Parsons,  Joseph,  Wells,  Somerset, 
*H.  A.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  .. 

•Priestman,  Jonathan, jun.,  Summer-hill,  do. 
•Hunter,  Cuthbert.  Walker,  do. 
•Oliver,  Timolhv,  Union-street,  do.        '  .. 

•Whitfield,  Edwd.,  Quay-side,  do. 
•lieavely,  Win.,  Colhngwood-street,  do. 
•Hall,  Edward,  45,  Pilgrim-street,  do. 

Grey-street,  do. 
-t,  W'estgate-stieat,  do. 
•Nuttall,  Edward,  Hope-hill,  Stockport, 
•  I'omlinson,  Edward,  Little  Underbauk,  do. 
•Brackeubuiy,  John,  Grantham  . . 

•Roylnuc  c,  Charles,  Longsight,  Manchester 
•Fritrdiie,  Geo.,  St  Peter  s-st,  Derby 
•Whitehouse,  John ,  Bedgearne  Ironworks,  West  Broui- 
v>  ich  ....  ....  .... 

•Johnson.  Thomas,  Oak-road  do. 
Lyndon 
>P 

Samuel,  Hijl-top, 

,  Bratt-street, 
It-Street 


^Steven.  Jamps 
*Teasdale,  Bobi 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


♦Gillie: 
flBHl,  !: 
•Beddr 

•Silvester.  Thome 
•Watton,  Ailen,  Hi. 
•Neal,  William,  Spen-laue 
Wilkes,  George,  Reform-street, 
Wilkes,  Daniel.  High-street, 
Eld,  John,  Hill  Top 
Pearson,  Wm.,  auctioneer,  Wigan 
Rigby,  John,  3,  Lever  street,  Til anchester 
Kershaw,  Mr.,  ProEeot,  Lancashire 
Roby,  John  do.  do.  .... 

Jones  Watkin,  Sandbach  .... 

Redfeni,  Wm.,  Cbupel-en-le-Frith   

Bodner,  Bodolph,  Plymouth  Grove,  Manchester 

Boat;,  Andrew,  Dunfermline,  N.B  .... 

Walker,  Daniel,  lle'ldv.  all,  near  Sandbach 

Hilditch,  Thcnme,  do.  do.  ....  -  .. 

Whittingham,  William,  Winterly  .... 

Sirleliotham,  Thomas,  Ghapel-en-le-Frittt 

Sayle,  Thiunas,  15,  Oldhain-strcet,  Manchester 

*"  A  Tree  Trader  who  signed  the  Petition  against  the 

Corn  Law  in  1815  ''  .. 
Small  sundry  subscriptions   

f  Kennedy,  John 
•Stringer,  Samuel        ..  .. 
•Shaw,  John 
•Dean,  Wm         . . 
•Smallnian.  Thomas 
•Walker,  Elisha,  iiradwell,  near 

Fox,  Edward   

Burgess,  Wm.  .... 
Sandbach.  i  Bay  ley,  John  .... 

Rutland,  John   

Wood,  Charles   

Oakes,  Ralph   

Jepson,  Ralph   

Whittinghnm,  Mr.,  Winterley  Mills 
Herring,  Christopher   

|  Bayley,  George  .... 

^Gleave,  Samuel   


10  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  I) 

1  II  II 

1  (I  (I 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  (I  0 

10  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  (1 

1  II  II 

1  (I  0 

1  0  II 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  (I 

1  (I  (I 

1  0  II 

I'll  (I 

10  0 

1  0  0 

2  10  0 
2  10  0 
2  10  0 
2  10  0 
1  0  II 
1  1  0 
10  0 
1  0  0 


II  10  II 

II  10  0 

0  10  (I 

0  5  0 


0  4  0 

0  4  0 

0  2  (i 

0  2  6 

0  2  Ii 

0  2  6 


0  2  fi 

0  4  0 

1  0  II 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 
10  0 

1  0  (i 

0  10  0 

0  5 

0  5 


'•Ewart,  Joseph  C,  Exchange  Alley  west  50   0  0 
•Holland,  Charles, 22,    do  north    40   0  0 

•Revner,  J.  H.  and  Co.,  17,  Exchange- 
buildings  ..  ..  . .  20   0  0 

*.L  W.  ..  ..  ..  ..  10    0  0 

•Woodhead.Firtb,  Church-street        ..10    0  (I 
•Horsley,  Howard,  21,  Chapcl-wulki    ..    5    0  0 
•Chappie,  Frederick,  11 ,  Brunswick-st 
Liverpool.  ■{  •Hibbert,  Thomas,  7,  Water -street 
•Weber,  P.  E.,  Everlon-road 
•Henderson,  j.,  112, Chatham-street 
*W.  L. 

•Rourke.  M.,  South  John-street 
Rogers,  G.,  Richmond-street 
Farley,  F.  W.,  South  Castle-street 
Kei/ar,  L.,  44,  Whitechapel  .. 
^Hogg,  Thomas,  42,  Crown-street 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


1  1  o 
I 


0  0 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0   8  0 

0    4  0 


f  ^Burulov,  Wm.,  carrier,  Caroline-st 
•Cheeth'ain,  Edw., Butcher,  High-st. 
Stalvbridge  4  •Tinker,  William,  do. 

•Dean,  William  do. 
V*Thornelcy,  Daniel,  Grosvenor-st 
(■•Hurst, Michael,  Higher  Hurst 
Ashton-    J  -Clayton, Thomas  do 
under-lyne.   { •Hnlme,  Edward  do 


Stockport.  |;Nut.all,Ed^rd,  Hope  Hill 
1         I  'iomhnson,  Edward,  Little 


Underbank 


I  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

I  0  0 

1  0  0 

2  2  0 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 


Leeds 


0 

0 

0  0 

0  u- 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  (I 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

0  (I 

0  0 

o  o 


("Marshall, Messrs. and  Co.  ..200  0 

•Bair.es,  E.  and  Sons       ....  ..  30  0 

*George,T  and  Sons.  Spring-gardens  ..  20 
•Goodman,  George.  Hnuslet-lane        ..  20 
•Gill,  Messrs,  and  Bishop,  187,  Park-lane  10 
•Stead,  Walter  ....  ..10 

'A  Friend,  per  W.  Brown,  12,  Park-row. .  5 
*Davy,  Josiah,  Albion  street  ..  5 

•Lord,  Messrs.,  and  Brook;,  Lowfold    ..  5 
•Taylor,  James,  Vicloria-road  ..  5 

"Trumble,  Messrs.,  and  Cook,  York-st. .  5 
•Birchall,  Charles,  Park -lane  ..  5 

•Boyle,  Messrs.  Gill  &  Co.,  Meadow-lane  5 
•Brodhead,  J.  and  H.,  Brlggjte  ..  4 

•Boscovitz,  F.,  Dickinson's  Yard         ..  2 
•Horsfall,  J.  and  IL,  Park-lane  ..  2 

♦Garlick,  Samuel, Park-srjuare  ..  2 

•Dufion,  James,  St.  Peter-square        ..  2 
•Bruce,  Wm.,  Bond-street  ..  2 

•WeBbelove'd,  Charles,  jun.,  Albion-st  . .  2 
•Bower,  Joseph,  II uuslet  ..  2 

•Luptpn,  A.,  victoria-rd,  Hendingley,  nr  2 
•Hardy,  James,  Woodhoase-Iane 
•Stanstield,  Thomas  W.,  jun.,  2~,  Park-row 
•Heaps,  Richard,  Hunslct  ..  ' 

•Workmen  of  George  Hammond  &  Son, 

per  John  Garth,  Lowfold 
"Whalley  and  Sons,  Cross  Bank-street. . 
•Bay  ldon.' Richard,  Hunslet 
•Foster,  Charles,  ParkBane 
•Gascoigue,  Joseph,  Bedford-place 
•Illingworth,  Win.,  West-street 
*lh  aitbwaite,  Wm.,  1'ark-square 
•Hale,  Rev.  ]!.,  Vicar  of  Harewood 
•Garside.B.  W.  and  J. garden-street  .. 
•flakes,  George,  Hunslet  ..  .. 

•Longbottom,  J.  and  A.,  Edward-street  110 
•Weston,  Samuel,  lllundoll-plaee 
•Hepton,  Thomas,  Sussex-stiuaro  ..110 
'  Elliott,  J.,  N.  Miln wood,  near  ..110 
•Blackburn,  Enoch,  Hunslet 
•Ostler,  Stow,  4,  Meadow-lane  ..110 
•Land,  John,  Uriggate  ..  ..110 

•Watson,  Benjamin,  Blenhehn-terrace.i  1  1  o 
•  '  For  a  Piticli  of  Currv  Powder"  ,.  1  0  0 
•Hopper,  W.  E,  Upper'Wortley  ..100 

•Green,  David, Brigijate    ..100 

SbncldetojpG.  A.,  Wortley  near . .  ..  0  12  0 
SrholieM,  Jobvi,  Kuostrop  ..  ..  0  10  6 
KiohardsohjT'homas,  NevUle-eUeet  ..  050 
Richardson,  Wm.  do  ..030 


1  0 


1  0 


Hcckmond- 
wicke, 


f  •Firth,  Edis-in 

*Burnie_v,.lohn,   

•Swallow,  Michael   

•Kelley,  John  ami  Son 
•Armitage.T.  and  Sons 
•Bhodes,  9eoi  ge,  ami  Son 
•Sykes,  Wm 

"Stead,  Ahram  .... 

•Halliday,  Wm   

♦Porritt,  Benjamin,  Overlooker 

Kelley,  Fairfax  .... 

Firth,  L.  and  M.   

Scott,  George  .... 
Oldfield,  T.  B. 

Walker,  James  .... 

Ainley.  James  .... 
Oddy,  Christopher  jun. 

Batley,  Joseph   

Armitage,  Robert  .... 

Bond, John   

France,  Roebuck  .... 

Crowther,  Wm  .... 

Crowther,  Benjamin  .... 

Armitage,  James  .... 

Bhodes,  Benjamin  .... 

Croft,  Joseph  .... 

Atkinson,  Joseph,  jun  

Wheeler,  Wm  .... 

Booth,  John   

Walker,  Ethvard   

Whitelr  y,  Joseph  .... 

Berry,  Thomas  .... 

Berry,  Daniel  .... 

Newsome,  Wm.  .... 

Garces,  J.  F.  .... 

Wood,  Samuel  .... 

Barber,  David  .... 
Wood,  Thomas 

Green,  Thomas  .... 

Oldroyd,  James  . .  .•. 
North,  James  .  . 
^Small  Sums  Subscribed 

lf*Smith,Edwar,d,  Fir  Vale  .  .100 

'  *May]or,  Vickers,  and  Co.,  Don  Works. .  50 
•Wilson, Messrs.Jno.&Son,Sycamore-st.  35 
•Fisher.Messrs.  Wm.&Sous,  Orchard-pl.  20 
•Sully, Messrs. Rich. and  Jas.,Sandon-pl.  10 
•Hargreaves,  Wm..  Eyre-lane  ..  10 

•Cutis,  Messrs.  J.  P.  &  Sons,  Division-st  5 
•Silversmiths  at  H.  Wilkinson's  and  Co., 

Norfolk-street  ..  ..4 

•Brady,  Messrs.  51.  and  R.,  Leavy  Greave  4 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


4   0  0 

2   0  0 

2   0  0 

1    4  0 

1    4  0 

1    0  0 

1    0  0 

1    0  0 

10  0 

1    0  0 

0  16  0 

0  12  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0   8  0 

0    8  0 

0   8  0 

0   0  0 

0   6  0 


•Gates,  Thomas,  Glossop-road 
Sheffield.  -{  •Hawkesley,  John,  Hollis  Croft 
•Barnes,  John,  Infirmary-lane 
•Acton,  John,  28,  Union-street 
•Yeoman s, John, jun,  Norfolk-street  .. 
•Holman ,  N  1!.,  Bridge-street 
•Littlewood,  J.,  91,  Broad-street  Park  . . 
•White,  John.  Workhouse  Croft 
•Holborn,  Robert,  Brook  Hill 
•Anderson,  Edward,  at  Messrs.  Water- 
house,  Harlfield,  &  Co.,  Portobello-iil. 
Barber,  James  H,  George-street  Bank 
Warbnrton,  John,  Crookes  Moor 
LNowill,  John,  Little  Sheffield 


1 
0 

0 
0 

"Dennistoun,  J.  and  A.,  Gcorge's-sq.  .  .100 
•Tennftnt.  Charles  and  Co.,  Cochrane-st.  100 
•Wilson,  John,  St.  Vineent's-place  . .  100 
•Wilson's,  Messrs.  and  Co.,  do  .  .100 

•Buchanan.  Messrs.  Hamilton,  &Co.,dol00 
•Dunlop,  Colin,  and  Co.,  St.Vincent-st . .  100 
''Scott,  James,  Exchange-square  ..  50 
•The  Lord  Provost,  Queen-st  . .  50 

•Merry,  James,  105,  Sr..  Vincent-street  ..  40 
•DaMish,  R.,  North  Exchange  Court  ..  40 
'Stirling,  Wm.,  and  Sons,Buchanan-st. .  30 
•Graham. Alex.,  Miller-street  ..  20 

•Bartholomew,  Robert,  1  n gram-street. .  20 
•Brown,  Samuel  B.  and  Thos.,  Queen-st.  20 
•Smith, Geo.  and  Sous,  London-street..  20 
•Anderson,  J.  and  A.,  Candleriggs  ..  20 
•Smith,  Alex.,  West  George's-street  ..  20 
•Brown,  Thomas,  Lanfine.KilmarDock. .  20 
•Bannatvne,  A.  and  D.  J.,  Gordon  street.  10 
•Raton,  Wm.  P.,  Virghiia-buildings  ..  10 
•Whitehead,  John,  In  gram-street  ..  10 
"Loudon,  John,  St.  Vincent-street  ..  10 
•Mitchell,  W.  G.,  Virginia-street  ..  10 
•Stevenson,  Wm.,  and  Sons,  Virgiuia-pl.  10 


Glasgow. 


•Stirling,  Wm.,  Buchanan-street        ..  10 

•Ker,  John,  South  Frederick-street     ..  10 

•Cowper,  Alexander,  Virginia-street    ..  10 

•Wilson,  J.  and  D.,  Ingram  street       ..  10 

"Wilson,  Robert,  Candleriggs              ..  0 

i  *DrysdaIe  and  Wilson,  Ingram-street  ..  6 
•Paterson,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  North  Ex- 
change-court         ..          ..  ..5 

•Hay,  Wm.  and  Co.,  38,  Qneen-street    ..  5 

•Ker,  Robert,  Gordon-street              ..  5 

•McDonald,  D.  and  J,  Queen-street    . .  5 

•Wylie  and  Lochead,  Argyle-street      ..  5 

•Dreghorn,  David,  St.  Enoch's-sqnare  . .  5 

•Brown,  Downes,and  Co.,  Dnnlop-street  4 

•Paterson,  James,  and  Co.,  Virginia-pl. .  4 

•Fulton,  Laird,  ant  Co.,  Argyle-street  ..  4 

•Brown,  J.  and  Co.,  St.  Enoch' s-square  3 

♦Thomas,  Richard,  Virginia-street       ..  2  2 

•Grill'en,  Charles,  40,  Buchanan-street . .  2 

•Service  and  Workmen,  Ingram-street. .  2 
•Patrick,  Wm.,  8,                     do  ..2 

•McEwan,  James,  Annffeld-place       ..  2 

•Cairns,  John,  53,  Wilson-street          ..  1 

♦Turner,  Alexander,  Argyle-street  ..  1 
'McLellan,  Alex.,           do  ..1 

♦Griffen,.!.  G.,  40, Buchanan-street     ..  1 

•Hilliard,  Messrs.,  and  Chapman        . .  1 

•Lang,  Bohert,  Gam  Gad  HiU             ..  1 

•Rov,  Archibald,  82,  Virginia-street     ..  1 

•Hamilton,  Walter,  Kelsyth                . .  1 

•Young,  Dr.,  0,  James-street, Calton    . .  1 

•Martin,  Wm.,  37,  Gallowgate              ..  1 

•McLuckie,  Thomas,  Campsio            ..  1 

•Burns,  Wm,29,  St.  Vincent's-plaoe    ..  1 

•Hunter,  Duncan,  17,  Virginia-street  ..  1 

.•McTeor  and  Kempt,  Argyle-street     . .  1 

I  *Phillips,  G.,  00,  Church-street           ..  1 

"Dixon,  W.,  83,  Highgate.  near           . .  1 

■I  'Cooper,  R.  B.,  Moland-street            . .  1 

•Smith,  John,  at  Muntz's  Mill,  Water-st.  1 

(,*Blyth,  V;  Newhall-strcet. . . .             ..  1 

'Hntchfield,  Edward,  jun.  ..100 
'Williamson,  Samuel  ....  ..100 

Holywell.  1  *S.  R.  ....  ....  ..100 

•P.  E.  M.   10  0 

[■•Turner,  Marcus  Merrvweatber  ..500 
•Grist,  Matthew,  Canels  Mills  ..   1  0  0 

I  *Norton,  Jiinies.  Nailsworth  ..    10  0 

"Clis-old,  Joseph,       do        ..  ..100 
I  •Parsons,  Rev.  B.,Ebley  ..       ..    1    0  0 

Slroud.    J  •Bidmead,  Richard,  Pagan  Hill  ..100 
I  "Newman,  llev.  Thomas  Fox^Nailsworth  0  10  0 
•Sims,  Anthony  do   . .   0  10  0 

I  •Hunt,  Messrs.  T., and  Smith  do  ..  0"  10  0 
L*  Roberts,  Messrs.  H.  and  T.  do  ..  0  10  0 
(  'Wulker,  Alex.,  baker,  Newhnven,  near. .  10  0 
Edinburgh.  I  'Qiin,  James.  8,  SpvinaiieJd,  Leitll-walk  10  0 
(•Auld,Wm.,  513,  Lawn  Market  ,.   0  10  0 


Birming- 
ham. 
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•Poto,  S.  Morton,  Soraerli  yton  Hull 

♦Lombe,  K.,  Great  Milton 

•Sultzer,  John   

•Angi  retain,  Colonel,  Weeton 
*H.  C. 
•Lnrtrll,  W. 
•Bolinbroke,  C.  N. 
*C.  W. 

'Coleman,  J.  &  J.,  Stoke 

•Tin.  ii,. rn. 

♦Coiiten,  Richard  .... 

•Colcinr.n,  O.  L.   

■Freeman,  Charles  E  

♦Neale.W.  V. 

'Pigs,  .1.  and  Son  — 
•Bright,  J. 

Norwich.  \  'Copetoan,  .T., 41111.  .... 

•Brooks,  Thomas  .... 

'Campling,  Junes  .... 

•Olley,  Samuel  .... 

•Barkerv  Edmund  .... 
•G.  T. 

'Knights,  James  .... 

"Coleman,  Thomas  .... 

•Mills,  Frederick  ..... 

'Freestone,  Edward  .... 
•Mentlhcm,  W.  r.. 

'Springfield,  Osborne  .... 

•Friends  to  the.  Causo   

*P  Quis"     

'Ivory,  W. 

•BUtcher,  J.  .... 

•Barber,  John  .... 
/Coleman,  Wm.,  Marlingford 

"•Ainsv.orth,  Thomas,  The  Flush 
'Perry,  Wilson  .... 
'Spencer,  John  .... 
•Handlespn  &  Foster  .... 
•Piele,  Georf  e  .... 
•Nicholson,  Win.  Court  Gate 
♦Wilson,  Wm,  King-street 
•BeU,Oeorge,       do  .... 
•Wilkinson, John,  Toltary 
'Brown,  Wm.,  Tanker  .... 
•Sherwep,  Joseph,  Uensinghani 
'Gordon,  Richard  .... 
Whitehaven  i  'Tulk,  J.  A. 

•Miller,  Joseph  .... 
•Miller,  Wm 

♦Barker,  Richard  .... 
'Thompson,  John  .... 

< Cm-swell,  Robert   

•Hi  mmond,  Thomas   

'Proddow,  John  .... 

♦Dobson,  Henrv,  sen  

♦Bell,  Joseph   

♦Sherwen,  P.  W.   

♦Falk-ier,  John  .... 
Collected  at  the  Theatre  .... 

^Blyth,  J.,  Market-place   

' 'Hounsell,  Joseph  .... 
I 'Stephens,  Silw.nus  .... 
Bridport.  ■<  'Stephens,  Henry  .... 

'Stephens,  John  P.  .... 
(,'Suttill,  John,  Tymore  Mill,  near 
I  'Bobbie,  Mr. 
♦King,  James,  75,  East  Gate 
Gloucester.  J.  'Gouldar,  E.  and  J.,  95,  South-st. 
'Forster,  John,  merchant 
I, •Waring,  Elijah,  6,  Spa  Villa 


Glasgow. 


I  tamont,  John,  72,  Villa  Field  Tlace 
]  •Conper,Ja-nes,  43,  Gamgadhill 
.  J  'Baukier,  Messrs.,  and  MaekSMrie 


G.'ilbraitli,  Win.,  350,  Argyle-Stf eet 
'Wotherspoon,  Win,  14'J,  Sigh  -street 
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*  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. 
Turner.  George,  G, 217,  Gallowgate,  Glasgow  ..200 
\it.  For  the  Goataere  Labourers        ..    1    0  0] 
For  the  Rev.  W.  Ferguson  for  poor  [ 
Labourers  . .  . .    1    0   0  ) 


ERRATA. 

In  Leaghr  12",  tor  1'aftm  Makers  and  Carpenters  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Messrs.  Mau.lsluy,  So'is,  and  Field,  engineers,  read 
Phttirn  Makers  and  Carpenters;  for  James  Law,  surgeon, 
Rochdale,  read  James  Lawton,  Townhead  Mill,  Rochdale :  and 
for  Petley,  Ernst,  and  Co.,  of  Manchester,  10/.,  read  Petty, 
Erust,  and  Co. 


THE  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  FUND. 

The  Council  have,  we  believe,  determined  upon 
advertising  upon  a  somewhat  extensive  scale  the 
promised  subscriptions  to  the  League  Fund,  and  to 
continue  the  same  at  intervals,  in  order  to  show  the 
progress  of  the  fund  towards  completion.  To  do 
this  effectually;  they  seek  the  assistance  of  the  local 
committees  and  treasurers,  who  have  been  re- 
quested to  send  a  list  of  all  the  subscribers  up  to 
the  present  period,  and  to  continue  the  same  from 
time  to  time!  till  all  have  appeared. 

These  lists,  it  may  bo  well  to  state,  are  to  con- 
tain only  the  gross  amounts  promised,  and  have  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  instalments,  which  should 
be  forwarded  separately. 

A  few  additions  to  the  list  of  treasurers  have 
been  made  since  last  wo  published  it,  which  we 
subjoin  : 

Andpver — James  Baker,  Esq.,  Prospect  House. 

Ashton-under-I.yue — Thoim'.H  Mason,  tsij, 

Aylesbury — J.  P,  It.  Payne,  Esq. 

Alnwick — 'flics.  Duncan,  Esq. 

Ayr — J.Kinrosa,  Esq. 

Annan — Alex.  Dounie,  Esq. 

Amersham — E.  West,  Esq. 

Bcaminster — Mr.  Jos.  Tite,  Clenham  Mill. 

Bath — Admiral  Cordon,  R.N.,  Nclsou-plaoo,  Norfolk-cres  - 

rent.  * 
Barntdey — J.  S.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  Eineu  manufacturer. 
Helper — Mr.  J.  \V.  Hanccck. 
Bromsgrote — W.  A.  Greening,  Esq. 
Bridgewatcr — William  Browne,  Esq. 
Burton  on  Trent — J.  K.  Hanson,  Esq. 
Bristol— George  Thomas,  Esq.:,  Great  George1  street, 

street. 

Burn!<  y— Geo.  Holgate,  Esq  ,jun, 


Bridport — J.  I'-  Stephens,  Esq. 

Barnard  OaMie — Mr.  Wm.  Ralne,  Horse  Market. 
Brighton — Isaac  Gray  Bass,  Eaq. 
Bury — James  Kay,  Esq  ,  woollen  manufacturer. 
]j„ston— Mr.  P.oliert  Stevenson. 
Cleckheaton — Geo.  Ar.dertou,  Esq. 
Cambridge— Gluts.  Nefcby,  Esq.,  '■>■>,  Regent-street. 
Crediton,  Devon — KdwarJ  Davy,  Esq. 
Cmyfonl,  Kent— Henry  Gould,  !.-'!■ 
Carlisle— .!.  Bolster,  Esq.,  Caldewgate. 
Colne— Mr.  T.  T.  England. 
Chorley — Mr.  .limes  Wallv, ork. 
Carmarthen — Henry  Norton,  Esq. 
Chapel-en  le-Erith — J.  Carrington,  Esq, 
Congleton — J.  Broadhurst,  Esq. 
Carnarvon — William  Turner,  Esq,, jail. 
Devonport — Samuel  (bam,  Esq..  Market  street. 
Derby — Messrs..  Boden  and  Morley. 
Dundee — Edward  Baxter.  Esq. 
Doncasier — Mr.  Robert  Milner. 
Dunbar — .James  Wilson,  Esq.,  Belhaven. 
Dartmouth — Noah  Clift,  Esq. 
Dnrlaston — Charles  Green,  E3q. 
Dunfermline — Mr.  1!.  Robertson,  Draper. 
Edinburgh — Messrs.  Arch.  Thomson  and  Co.,  235  High- 
street. 

Ex"ter — Mr.  Samuel  Maunder. 

Eynsford,  Kent — Mr.  H.  Rogers. 

Falkirk — John  Smith,  Esq.,  Writer. 

Forfar — Mr.  Wm.  Siuirnek. 

Gateshead — Geo.  Crawshay,  Esq. 

Garstang — Dr.  BeH,  Chapel-street. 

Glossop — John  Kershaw,  Esq. 

Gloucester — Samuel  Bowly,  Esq. 

Horsham — James  Aga'.e,  Esq.,  North  Parade. 

Halifax — Mr.  Thomas  Denton,  Old  Market. 

Hinckley — Mr.  Thos.  Payne. 

Holywell — Thos.  Mather,  Esq.,  Glyn  Abbot. 

Hastings — Mr.  Thos.  Ross,  Jun. 

Hazel  Grove — Mr.  T.  Wharmby 

Huddersfield — Foster  Shaw,  Esq. 

Hull— -Joseph  Jones,  Esq. 

Hawick,  N.B. — Mr.  George  Easton. 

Idle,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire — Mr.  Wm.  Russell. 

Inverness — Donald  Frazar,  Esq.,  jun. 

Jedburgh — Geo.  Iiilson,  Esq.,  Manufacturer. 

Kendal — Geo.  Charnley,  Esq. 

Kelso — Mr.  Alexander  Dodos,  Grocer. 

Knaresborough — Mr;  Thos.  Addvmau,  High-street. 

Keighley — J.  Craven,  Esq.,  worsted  spinner. 

Kirkaldy — Mr.  Robt.  Bryson. 

Kuu'.sford — Henry  Long,  Esq. 

Loudon — A.  W.  Paultou,  Esq.,  at  the  offices  of  the  Leaguo 

(17,  Fleet  street. 
Luton — James  Waller,  Esq.,  merchant. 
Leek — Thos.  Birch,  Esq. 
Lancaster — George  Jackson,  Esq. 
Leicester — J.  D.  Harris.  Esq. 

Leighton  Buzzard — Thomas  Price,  Esq.,  Newtown. 
Leominster — Mr.  J.  V.  Cbiicott. 
Landport,  &c. — Mr.  Thos.  Ross. 
Lichfield— Dr.  Rowley,  M.D. 

Liverpool — Jas.  Mullineanx,  Esq.,  John  Taylor  Crook,  Esq. 

J. eels — Samuel  Birch  all,  E.,q.,  woolstapler. 

Maesteg,  near  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire — Mr.  Jes.  Crayne. 

Manchester — Mr.  James  Jor.es,  at  the  offices  of  the  League, 

5,  Newall's-huilJings,  Market-street. 
Maidenhead — Mr.  Thomas  Woodcock,  draper. 
Maidstone — Richard  Nelroes,  Esq.,  1UJ,  Week  street. 
MaHou — G.  W.  Digby,  Esq. 
Middleton,  near  Manchester — Mr.  Daniel  Burton. 
Montrose — Mr.  John  Mnckarf. 
Mott  am— Mr.  Sand.  Ol.ilmm. 

Neweastle-upon-Ty:;c — George  Crawshay,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 

Daniel  Liddell,  Carliol-street. 
Nantwich — Mr.  Philip  Barker. 
Newcastle-uuder-Lyue— Mr.  Elias  Shaw. 
New  Mills — John  Yates,  Esq. 
Ol  Iham — John  Pla'.t,  Esq.,  Kartfonf  Ironworks. 
Osse't,  near  Wakefield — Mr.  Frank  Fearnside. 
Potteries,  The — Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq. 
Poole — G.  R.  Penney,  Esq. 
Pon'tefract — Mr. W.  Kidd.  newsagent. 
Patcley  Bridge — MK  It.  Harker. 
Plymouth — Jno.  Symons,  Esq.,  Kinterbtirg-st. 
Iieigale    Mr.  Thomas  Danh. 
Ramsgate — Mr.  Henry  Scott,  S7,  Queen-street. 
Salisbury — Jno.  Lambert,  Esq. 
Sevenoflks,  Kent — John  C'iaik,  Esq. 
St.  Coliimb— Mr.  W.  Brown,  %,  Fair-street. 
Scarborough — Isaac  Slickney.  Esq. 
Sheffield — William  Ilargreaves,  Esq.,  Merchant. 
Skipton — J,  B.  Dewlmrst,  Esq. 
Soulhport — Richard  Johnson,  Esq. 
Stockport — Mr.  J.  Ilcginbotham,  Millgate. 
Sirhowy,  >ronmoutli".hiie — Rev.  Richard  Jones. 
South  Shields — Mr.  James  Bell. 
Stourbridge — Mr.  E.  Bavlie. 
Stroud— Mr.  John  S.  Cobb. 

Swaftham  and  West  Norfolk — Arthur  Morse,  Esq.,  Swaflf- 
ham. 

Swansea — Mr.  Joseph  Rultcr. 
Stroud— Mr.  T.  Parsons. 
Stirling,  Robert  Smith,  Esq. 

Sunderland — Mr,  Edward    C.    Robson,  Frederic-sneet, 

Bishopwcarmouth. 
Stockton-on-Tees — J.  B.  Clepliarj),  I?.sq.  TP 
Shepton  Midlett — W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Woodbcurne  Cot- 
tage. 

Staleybridge — Henry  Bayley,  Esq. 
Sudbury — Colonel  Addison. 
St.  Austell — The  Rev.  Jas.  Cope. 
Todmorden — W.  Haworth,  Esq.,  North  Vitw. 
Tewkesbury — Mr.  Benjamin  Harris. 
Theiford — Mr.  Henry  Brown 
Warmini  ter — Mr.  II.  Bastings 
Wediiesbury — Benjamin  Round,  Esq. 
WureliRin — J.  Pike,  Esq.,  Merchant. 
Westbury — N.  Overbnry,  Esq. 

Wi^an — Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  Spinner,  and  Mr.  Thomas. 

Wall,  Bookseller. 
Wirksw'orth — Mr.  B.  Street,  White  Lion  Inn. 
Wakefield — Charlc-  .Morion,  Ks';..  Whitwood  Colliery. 
Whitchurch — Mr.  Richard  Thomas. 
Wtymduth— Mr.  Charles  Pope. 
NYlstlirbfnwich — I.  S)iit;le,  Esq. 
York — Thomas  Swales,  Eaq.,  Lr.wrei.ce  stieet. 
Yarmouth — Mr.  John  Fish,  Denes. 
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A  FEW  GLIMPSES  OF  THE  LORDS  AND 
COMMONS. 

BY  REUBEN. 

THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  CORN  LAW — LAND  THROWN  OUT 
OF  CULTIVATION  WHO  DISTURBS  IRELAND? 

One  of  the  Parliamentary  reporters,  employed  for  a 
daily  paper,  mentioned  to  me  one  day  during  the  long 
debate,  that  as  I  was  desirous  to  look  at  the  members, 
and  listen  to  their  speeches  for  a  night  or  two,  he 
would  endeavour  to  obtain  an  entrance  for  me  to  some 
part  of  the  house,  where  the  members  could  be  seen — 
to  the  reporters'  gallery,  if  possible.  But,  he  regretted 
to  say,  his  turn  was  that  night  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
And  although  there  was  sometimes  a  debate  there,  and 
often  a  conversation  on  a  variety  of  topics,  he  did  not 
know  what  topics  would  be  introduced  that  night, 
though  he  believed  there  was  a  likelihood  of  some  de- 
bate. I  said  it  did  not  matter  much  to  me  whether  I 
listened  to  the  lords  or  the  commons  ;  I  had  only  once 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  commons,  and  had  never  seen 
the  lords  at  all ;  if  he  could  procure  me  an  entrance 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  I  would  gladly  accompany 
him. 

Passing  some  "policemen  in  the  doorway  of  a  house, 
which  was  screened  from  the  street  by  a  temporary 
boarding,  wc  passed  through  a  lobby,  turned  to  the  left 
through  a  narrow  passage,  passed  a  barrier  and  two 
more  policemen,  went  through  a  small  apartment  where 
ten  or  twelve  men  were  sitting  round  a  table,  went  up 
a  steep  and  narrow  stair,  then  up  another  steep  and 
narrow  stair,  and  again  up  another,  as  if  we  had  been 
dreaming  of  going  up  the  cabin  stairs  of  a  small  Thames 
steamer,  and  never  getting  on  deck  ;  but  at  last  reach- 
ing a  narrow  cabin,  which  was  lined  with  hats  and 
coats  hanging  on  pegs,  and  which  was  small  enough  to 
seem  nearly  filled,  with  half  a  score  of  people  in  it. 

These  were  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  ;  those  their 
hats  and  coats  ;  and  this  their  place  <jf  waiting — an 
apartment  seemingly  made  out  of  a  part  of  some  old 
passage.  We  added  two  more  hats,  a  stick  or  two,  and 
a  coat  to  those  on  the  pegs.  And,  coming  out,  took  a 
peep  through  a  door,  opened  just  the  least  thing  in  the 
world,  and  saw  over  the  heads  of  the  reporters  down 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  A  member  with  a  thin 
voice  was  speaking  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  house 
— the  ministerial  side — and  seventeen  gentlemen  were 
sitting  on  the  seats  opposite  to  him.  I  did  not  see  how 
many  were  on  his  side,  but  was  afterwards  told  that 
there  were  not  at  that  time  seventeen  there.  This  was 
between  six  and  seven  o'clock  on  the  ninth  night  of  the 
great  debate — on  one  of  the  mightiest  questions  which 
has  engaged  the  deliberations  of  a  senate. 

"  Where  are  all  the  members  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I  see 
nothing  but  rows  of  empty  seats,  with  red  backs,  and 
green  or  black  leather  coverings,  save  those  few  in  a 
kind  of  knot  near  that  pillar  ;  and  the  few  others  im- 
perfectly visible  near  to  where  the  voice  is  speaking. 
Where  are  the  '  hears '  and  the  '  cheers,'  the  conflicts  of 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  the  war  of  pocket  inte- 
rests and  national  interests  ?  Where  are  the  concen- 
trated voices  of  agitated  England  ?  Where  is  the  Bri- 
tish Lion  ?  Why  roars  he  not  throughout  this  mighty 
strife,  in  which  he  has  proclaimed  that  his  very  exist- 
ence is  perilled  ?  " 

"  This  is  the  time  of  dining.  The  dinners  last  three 
or  four  hours.  No  question,  not  even  that  which  is  said 
to  peril  the  very  national  existence,  detains  the  gentle- 
men from  their  dinners,  or  draws  them  numerously  here 
until  about  nine  o'clock.  The  Lords  usually  try  to  get 
their  debate  over  in  time  to  go  home  to  dinner.  Let  us 
close  this  door  and  go  to  them." 

So  spoke  my  companion,  and  he  closed  that  door. 
Turning  from  us  a  few  steps  he  found  another,  and  this 
led  us  into  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords.  We  went 
down  some  steps  having  some  rows  of  seats  on  our  left 
hand,  the  ends  of  the  seats  towards  us.  These  were 
occupied  by  an  auditory.  Then  we  passed,  still  going 
down  some  steps,  two  or  three  empty  seats.  Then  wc 
went  within  a  barrier  where  there  were  two  rows  of 
scats,  the  front  one  filled  with  reporters,  writing  what 
the  Earl  of  St.  Gcrmains  was  speaking  below,  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  ;  and  the  second  scat  partly  filled  with 
other  reporters,  waiting  until  the  clock,  which  was  fixed 
above  one  end  of  the  seats,  showed  that  the  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  allotted  to  each  member  had  expired. 

A  broad,  square  looking  table,  with  books  and  papers 
on  it,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  Three  clerks  of 
the  house,  in  black  gowns  and  grey  wigs,  sat  at  the  table, 
and  Lord  St.  Gcrmains,  a  plainly  dressed  gentleman, 
stood  at  one  side  of  the  table,  speaking  in  a  simple  style 
with  a  pleasant  voice,  on  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
subjects — grievous,  horrid  subjects  I  should  say,  that 
can  be  thought  of — the  new  Coercion  Bill  for  poor 
Ireland. 

"  That  old  gentleman  in  black,  with  the  white  hair, 
seen  below  his  hut,  just  sitting  behind  Lord  St.  Ger- 
mains,  on  the  front  seat,  with  his  arms  folded  across  his 


breast,  and  his  head  bent  down,  as  if  asleep — that  is  the 
old  Duke. 

"  That  one  sitting  on  his  left,  on  the  same  seat — the 
good-looking  man,  listening  intently — that  is  Lord  El- 
leuborough. 

"  The  lights  hide  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  wool- 
sack from  us,  and  the  throne  behind  him.  He  is  at  the 
farther  side  from  us  ;  but  we  can  see  the  white  lawn  of 
the  bishops  in  theTccess,  towards  the  right  of  the  throne. 

"  On  this  side  of  the  table,  opposite  to  the  Duke,  the 
Whig  lords  sit.  That  is  Lord  Cottenham,  with  his  hat 
on ;  and  that  elderly  gentleman,  with  the  whitish  grey 
hair,  next  to  him,  is  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne." 

The  Marquis  rose,  and  addressed  the  house,  when 
Lord  St.  GermaiMs  concluded.  Having  always  sup- 
posed, from  reading  the  marquis's  speeches,  thathemust 
be  a  quiet,  unimpassioned  speaker,  I  was  surprised  to 
sec  his  animated  gesture,  and  hear  his  loud  voice.  But 
both  gesture  and  voice  were  pleasing  rather  than  other- 
wise. I  only  regretted  that  they  were  raised  for  the 
punishment  of  crime,  and  not  for  the  removal  of  its 
causes.  I  have-  been  on  the  marquis's  'Irish  estates. 
There  has  been  some  wrong  done  there.  One  of  his 
bailiffs,  two  or  three  years  ago,  was  shot  at.  That  was 
wrong;  very  wrong.  But  it  was  not  the  first  wrong 
perpetrated.  The  marquis  docs  not  seem  inclined  to  re- 
dress first  wrongs;  but  he  is  for  coercion,  to  put  down 
their  offspring. 

When  I  had  been  in  the  gallery  a  few  minutes,  I  rose 
half  up,  and  stretched  over  the  front  seat  to  see  who 
were  immediately  below.  One  of  those  there  I  took  to 
be  Lord  Brougham,  though  I  was  not  quite  sure.  I  had 
looked  down  upon  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  saw  that 
head  bald  on  the  top,  with  gray  hair  on  the  sides.  I 
looked  again,  and  now  I  saw  his  profile,  for  he  had 
turned  round  to  talk  to  another  lord,  and  I  knew  him 
by  the  profile.  A  minute  after  I  looked  and  had  another 
view  of  him.  His  feet  were  stretched  out,  and  his  body 
was  thrown  back  in  a  position  of  rest,  so  that  the  tweeds 
which  he  wore,  with  the  dark  dragon-like  stripes  up  the 
sides,  were  exposed  at  full  length. 

Again  I  looked,  and  he  was  in  another  position  of 
rest.  He  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  other  side,  and 
was  speaking  to  another  lord  over  his  shoulder. 

Two  minutes,  exactly  by  the  clock,  after  this,  I  looked 
over  again,  and  he  was  not  there,  but  had  removed  to 
another  seat,  and  was  sitting  composedly  with  his  arms 
folded.  The  noble  lord  was  now  within  view.  He  was 
close  to  Lord  Cottenham,  and  very  nearly  behind  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  was  speaking.  He  let  his 
arms  drop  quietly,  turned  round,  and  spoke  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Clanricarde.  He  turned  from  the  Marquis  of 
Clanricarde,  and  removed  half  way  back  to  the  seat 
where  I  at  first  saw  him  sitting.  Here  he  sat  down  and 
seemed  to  be  at  ease  with  his  feet  stretched  out,  his 
frock  coat  thrown  back,  his  right  elbow  on  the  back  of 
the  seat,  and  his  left  hand  nibbing  a  prominence  behind 
his  left  ear. 

I  withdrew  my  eyes  to  look  elsewhere  ;  and  when 
one  minute  by  the  clock,  or  hardly  so  much,  had 
elapsed,  I  looked  again,  and  he  was  not  there.  One  of 
the  clerks  had  gone  out  and  left  a  vacant  seat  at  the 
table,  and  the  noble  lord  was  in  the  occupation  of  that 
seat  examining  a  large  book  which  was  lying  on  the 
table. 

In  about  five  minutes  the  clerk  returned,  and  his  lord- 
ship, giving  him  his  seat,  went  across  the  house,  and 
bent  himself  down  as  if  speaking  to  Lord  EUenborough. 
Then  he  returned  to  his  original  seat,  and  sat  about  a 
minute  and  a  half,  looking  to  and  listening  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  with  his  right  hand  placed  on  the  top  of  his 
head  backwards.  Thus  I  left  him  sitting  while  I  glanced 
across  the  house  to  a  noble  lord  who  sat  on  a  back  seat 
with  a  florid  open  countenance,  and  a  white  waistcoat 
on  his  broad  ample  chest.  Behold,  in  a  twinkling,  the 
erratic  lord  was  at  that  side  of  the  house  stretching  over 
i  the  front  seat,  and  speaking  to  this  nobleman.  This  was 
the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  so  I  was  told. 

Prom  the  Earl  of  Wicklow  his  lordship  glided  up  the 
house  near  to  the  bishops,  and  disappeared  in  the  rays 
of  light  which,  as  already  said,  hid  from  me  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  woolsack. 

All  these  movements  were  made  while  not  one  other 
peer,  or  bishop,  or  person,  in  the  house,  save  the  clerk 
who  went  out  and  came  in,  had  moved  from  his  place. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  still  sat  with  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  venerable  head  bowed 
down. 

Once  again  the  peer,  who  seemed  to  have  no  resting- 
place,  emerged  from  the  effulgent  obscurity  before  the 
throne,  and  returned  to  his  original  sftit.  Here,  one 
bund  was  on  his  knee,  and  the  other  was  as  before  rub- 
bing the  prominence  behind  his  car.  Then  he  threw 
himself  back  on  the  seat,  and  leaned  his  head  on  his 
open  right  hand,  stretching  out  his  feet,  as  If  he  had  at 
last  attained  repose. 

There  was  no  'repose.    He  suddenly  removed  him- 


self, and  sat  down  beside  the  solid  Lord  Campbell.  Two 
minutes  after  this  he  was  at  the  table,  and  again  back 
to  his  original  place,  where  he  sat  with  his  hands  alter- 
nately on  his  knees  and  on  his  head,  rubbing  his  fingers 
behind  his  ears  one  moment,  and  the  next  moment  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  region.  m 

At  last  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  forward  to  the  table,  and 
addressed  the  house.  He,  like  the  previous  speakersi 
and  like  all  who  spoke  that  night,  was  for  coercion  to 
Ireland  ;  only,  in  his  estimation  the  coercion  bill  of  the 
Government  did  not  go  far  enough. 

There  was  nothing  said  by  Lords  Parnham,  Clan- 
ricarde, Campbell,  Grey,  &c.,  who  afterwards  spoke, 
with  which  the  public  is  not  already  acquainted.  So  I 
shall  not  repeat  what  they  said.  But  as  I  went  at  a 
later  period  of  the  evening,  and  several  evenings  since, 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  listened  to  a  re- 
petition of  what  Mr.  Cobden  has  since  called  his  "  old 
friends,  the  fallacies  of  six  and  seven  years'ago,"  the  chief 
of  which  fallacies  is  the  throwing  of  land  out  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  laying  of  it  down  in  grass,  if  protection 
is  removed,  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  the 
doings  of  the  Lords  with  the  doings  of  the  Commons. 

Roscommon  is  one  of  the  recently  disturbed  counties 
of  Ireland.  The  greater  part  of  Roscommon  is  laid 
down  in  grass.  The  policy  of  the  landlords  there  is  to 
discourage  cultivation,  to  have  as  little  land  under  cul- 
ture as  possible,  and  as  much  in  grass  as  possible.  They 
can  get  a  ready  market  for  their  stock  in  England,  and 
having  soldiers,  police,  bayonets,  bullets,  gunpowder, 
and  any  other,  or  every  other  clement  of  force,  at  their 
command,  they  can  remove  animals  from  the  land  by 
force,  and  sell  them.  When  they  have  a  population 
living  on  their  estates  by  the  culture  of  the  land,  they 
cannot  prevent  that  population  from  eating  a  part  of  the 
cultured  produce.  That  population,  theiefore,  resolves 
to  take  spades  and  forks  in  its  hand*,  and  it  takes  them 
and  goes  into  the  grass  fields,  and  digs  them  up,  and 
swears  there,  in  the  face  of  the  soldiers  and  armed 
police,  that  the  land  shall  not  lie  in  grass,  that  it  shall 
not  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  that  the  land  shall  be 
cultured. 

The  police  fire  on  the  people  to  prevent  them  from 
digging  the  land;  the  people  arc  not  armed,  and  cannot 
fire  again.  They  retreat  and  go  home  ;  but  being  yet 
unconvinced  that  land  is  best  left  in  grass,  to  fatten 
cattle  to  feed  England,  while  they  are  without  work  and 
without  food,  they  still  resolve  to  cultivate,  and  they 
take  secret  vengeance  on  some  of  those  who  are  fore- 
most in  preventing  them.  In  Roscommon,  it  is  a  war  of 
men  compelled  to  be  without  work  and  without  food, 
and  the  owners  and  agents  of  the  lands  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, wherein  men  say  we  must  and  shall  work  and  dig, 
and  plant  the  land,  and  raise  food  from  it. 

In  Tipperary,  where  there  are  disturbances,  the  case 
is  not  quit*  the  same  ;  the  land  is  there  cultivated,  it  is 
divided  and  subdivided,  and  relet  and  sublet,  into  the 
smallest  patches  ;  and  the  competition  for  it  is  so  great, 
that  rents  of  10/.,  12/.,  and  14/.  per  acre,  for  one  season, 
are  eagerly  offered.  The  inability  of  the  people  to  pay 
such  rents,  the  distraints  which  take  place  in  conse- 
quence, the  forcible  sales  of  potatoes,  the  forcible  trans- 
ference of  them  under  escorts  of  soldiers  and  police  to 
the  seaports,  where,  like  the  cattle  and  the  corn  they  are 
shipped  off  to  England,  to  which  also  the  money  re- 
ceived in  payment,  and  paid  in  rent,  goes  ;  these  lead  to 
the  agrarian  crimes  of  Tipperary. 

The  new  coercion  bill  may  allay  the  popular  dis- 
turbances for  a  time.  A  fire  may  be  obscured  and  al- 
together hidden  by  thc^  quantity  of  fuel  heaped  on  it. 
Yet  it  will  burn  all  the  fiercer  at  some  future  time. 

Employment,  wages,  and  l'ood  are  what  the  Irish 
want.  The  general  purpose  of  many  the  owners  of  Irish 
land  is  to  lay  it  down  in  grass,  and  make  work,  and 
wages,  and  food  still  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  Earl  of  St.  Germains  told  how  the  armed  con- 
stabulary of  Ireland  had  been  augmented,  and  took 
credittothe  Government  lor  the  augmentation.  I  would 
beg  to  remind  the  readers  of  this  paper  of  a  series  of 
letters  which  appeared  in  it  two  years  ago,  descriptive  of 
a  district  of  Ireland,  near  Kilkenny,  which  was  peace- 
able and  without  crime,  until  a  landlord  erected  a  po- 
lice barracks,  and  got  a  detachment  of  armed  men  to 
reside  in  it.  He  then  made  use  of  those  armed  men  to 
effect  illegal  distraints  upon  his  tenants — tenants  who 
owed  no  rent.  He  used  the  armed  constabulary  to  eject 
tenants  from  their  farms  who  held  on  long  leases,  who 
held  on  legal  covenants,  as  good  as  ever  were  written 
on  parchment,  actually  written  on  parchment,  yet  who 
were  ejected.  Those  tenants  brought  actions  against 
the  landlord,  were  awarded  damages  in  courts  of  law  ; 
but  did  not  recover  them  because  the  landlord  re- 
fused to  pay  damages  ;  and  not  only  refused 
to  pay,  but  continued  to  distrain  on  other 
tenants  who  owed  no  rent  and  held  on  lease; 
he  in  the  meantime  appealing  to  a  higher  court  against 
the  decisions  given  in  tho  lower  courts  for  the  tenants. 
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He  was  at  last  shot  at,  or  pretended  to  be  so.  Whether 
shot  at,  or  only  pretending  so  to  have  been,  it  was  a 
great  card  tor  him  to  play.  He  threw  the  main  wit- 
nesses into  prison,  charging  them  on  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  against  his  life,  and  his  appeals  were  some  of 
them  decided  in  Ids  favour,  because  those  witnesses  were 
not  in  the  court. 

AVhcn  the  necessity  for  their  absence  was  over,  they 
were  allowed  to  leave  the  prison.  When  new  trials 
•were  coming  on,  they  were  again  put  in  prison  once 
more,  charged  on  suspicion  of  having  shot  at  him. 

In  two  years  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  getting  the 
armed  police  on  his  estate,  he,  with  only  70  tenants,  was 
involved  in,  or  had  been  involved  in,  fully  200  actions 
at  law,  or  criminal  courts. 

A  troop  of  dragoons  was  also  brought  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  infantry  was  augmented  from  a 
depot  to  a  full  regiment.  Two  pieces  of  cannon  were 
also  added  to  the  police  barrack.  Many  men  were  im- 
prisoned, several  transported,  and  two  hanged.  The 
leases  were  broken,  the  tenants  ruined  with  law  costs, 
beggared  and  ejected  to  perish,  and  some  of  them  did 
perish.  The  houses  of  others  were  pulled  down  about 
them  by  men  supported  by  the  armed  constabulary 
and  the  soldiers,  though  the  inmates  had  built  those 
houses  at  their  own  expense,  on  land  held  on  lease,  and 
•though  the»  leases  were  unexpired,  and  they  owed  no 
rent.  . 

With  the  law  as  it  is,  a  landlord,  if  a  political  pro- 
testant,  may  attempt  any  enormity  in  Ireland,  and 
ultimately  succeed  iu  it.  All  the  functionaries  of  the 
law,  from  the  lord-lientenant  to  the  hangman,  arc  on 
his  side. 

What  they  will  be  able  to  do  when  they  get  a  per- 
manent coercion  bill — it  is  fearful  to  think  on.  May 
the  merciful  God  look  down  upon  Ireland  ! 


STATE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS 
IN  HANTS  AND  PART  OF  WILTS. 

Febbuart  27,  1844. — The  protracted  debate  on  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's  measure — the  depression  in  the  markets — the 
almost  total  impossibility  of  e  Sleeting  sales  at  any  price,  added 
to  the  general  apprehension  or  fear  of  ruin  entertained  by  the 
farmers  in  this  neighbourhood,  have  caused  some  to  dis- 
charge or  suspend  many  of  their  labourers  ;  others  have  re- 
duced the  already  too  scanty  wages  of  from  8s.  to  9s.  to  from 
fis.  to  7s.  per  week.  At  the  village  of  Amport  (which  parish 
extends  six  miles),  Hampshire,  to  the  borders  of  Wiltshire, 
the  labourers  fortunate  enough  to  get  employment  are  paid 
but  from  Gs.  to  7s.,  one  with  a  wife  and  six  children  but  Ms. 
per  week,  out  of  which  sum  Is.  goes  for  rent  weekly,  not  one 
of  his  children  in  work,  his  youngest  five  years,  his  eldest 
fourteen  ;  consequently  eight  hungry  and  almost  famished 
beings  have  to  exist  on  io^d.  each  per  week.  Clothing 
they  have  scarcely  enough  to  cover  their  nakedness — with 
out  shoes  or  hats.  The  cottage  without  windows,  or  at  least 
most  of  them  broken ;  not  thatched  sufficiently  to  keep  out 
the  wet ;  neither  bed  nor  beddingto  keep  thein  warm.  Ask- 
ing the  wife  bow  long  it  was  since  her  or  her  family  had 
tasted  meat  or  any  other  food  than  bread,  she  replied  "more 
than  two  months  since,"  and  then  a  neighbour  killing  a  pig, 
gave  her  the  "  chitlings."  She  further  ejaculated,  "  now  their 
potatoes  were  all  gone.  God  of  heaven  only  knew,"  bursting 
at  the  time  into  tears,  "  what  would  become  of  them  all." 

At  Quarterly,  Grately,  Shipton,  and  other  agricultural  vil- 
lages in  Hants,  wages  have  generally  been  reduced  to  8s. 
per  week  within  the  last  three  weeks,  for  married,  and  to  5s. 
or  Os.  for  single  men.  At  Almesbury  and  other  villages  iu 
Wiltshire,  the  wages  now  paid  do  not  exceed  8s.  for  married, 
and  Gs.  per  week  for  single,  strong,  hearty,  and  ablebodied 
men. 

Potatoes  in  Wiltshire  seem  generally  to  have  escaped  the 
malady  or  disease  so  much  complained  of,  as  has  also  some 
part  of  Hampshire.  At  Marlborough,  Devizes,  Salisbury, 
Bus.,  good  sound  kidneys  can  be  purchased  at  5a.  per  sack  of 
three  bushels. 

At  Newbury  7s.  per  sack  is  demanded,  while  as  much  as 
12s,  is  obtained  at  Winchester  for  similar  kinds.  Many  are 
coming  a  great  distance  into  Wiltshire  for  potatoes  to  set 
this  spring ;  some  out  of  Sussex,  others  from  Somerset- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  and  Herefordshire,  which  will  no 
doubt  tend  to  increase  considerably  the  prices  there  in  a 
short  time. 


• 

The  Potato  Famine. — Potatoes  in  the  midland  counties 
continue  still  to  advance  in  price  and  degenerate  in  quality. 
Those  kinds  which  sold  in  our  markets  this  time  hist  year 
at  Sd.  per  peck,  are  now  selling  as  high  as  from  Is.  2d.  to 
Is.  4d.  per  peck.  This  is  a  serious  cnbimity  for  the  working 
classes.  What  aggravates  the  case,  bread  maintains  a  high 
rate,  and  notwithstanding  the  prospect  of  cheaper  corn,  the 
increased  demand  from  a  diminished  supply  of  potatoes,  will, 
we  fear,  serve  to  keep  the  quartern  loaf  at  a  price  which  few 
persons,  with  preseut  rates  of  wages  can  afford  to  pay.  Some 
uneasiness  has  been  felt  in  regard  to  the  obtaining  of  a  sup- 
ply of  seed  potatoesfor  planting  the  next  and  following  month ; 
tut  aait  appears  that  the  potato  blight  has  not  at  all  affected  the 
potatoes  grown  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  there  wus 
also  an  abundant  crop,  an  ample  supply  is  expected  from 
thence,  via  Hull,  for  all  our  wants.  Yorkshire  has  got  its 
potato  seed  for  many  years  from  the  north  of  Scotland,  where 
rices  seldom  exceed  3d.  npeek,  and  Warwickshire  will,  it  is 
oped,  this  season  be  able  to  import  a  good  many  from  the 
same  quarter.  Nor  will  there  he  any  risk  of  potato  riots  in 
that  district  of  the  far  north,  inasmuch  as  the  potatoes  there 
raised  for  the  exportation  are  generally  what  are  termed 
"forced"  potatoes,  good  for  seed,  but  bad  to  eat. 

Petitions  o.n  the  Cons  Laws.— From  the  eighth  report 
of  the  committee  on  public  petitions,  it  appears  that  the  ag- 
gregate number  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
presented  up  to  the  '.ilth  of  February,  inclusive;  was: — For 
repeal,  petitions  ;  signatures  1 ,404,692.  Against  repeal, 
petitions  J/>8'4  ;  signatures  137,304. 


AGRICULTURE. 

LANDLORDISM  UNVEILED. 
FARMERS,  YOU  MUST  AID  YOURSELVES 
A  man  has  been  sent  up  fresh  from  Dorsetshire 
by  the  squires  to  represent,  as  he  says,  the  tenant 
farmers  of  that  county  in  the  House  of  Commons ! 
and  what  is  his  first  essay  ?  Why,  with  infinite 
simplicity,  he  talked  in  the  House  as  squires  talk 
among  themselves,  and  told,  as  the  most  proper 
and  natural  occurrence  possible,  how  the  tenants 
of  certain  Free  Trade  landowners  of  Dorsetshire  de- 
clined to  sign  a  requisition  to  him  (Mr.  Seymer),  a 
monopolist,  until  their  landlords  had  given  them 
leave  to  do  so !  This  was  letting  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag,  with  a  vengeance  !  What  becomes  now  of  the 
protectionist  ardour  of  the  tenant  farmers  ?  What  is 
the  roar  of  the  "  British  Lion"  worth  ?  The  truth 
is,  that  the  tenant  farmers,  as  a  body,  have  long 
ceased  to  care  much  about  "  protection  :"  and  a 
very  considerable  and  daily  increasing  minority  of 
them  wish  the  whole  delusion  to  be  put  down  forth- 
with. Mr.  Gibson  remarked,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Monday  night,  that  he  always  found, 
in  his  personal  intercourse  with  farmers,  that 
"  they  utterly  disregard  the  question  of  the  Corn 
Laws  as  a  matter  of  business."  This  is  perfectly 
true.  We  met  with  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
the  other  day.  Wishing  to  learn  the  opinion  of 
the  farmers  of  a  county  in  which  some  of  the  most 
frantic  monopolist  nonsense  has  been  uttered  by 
squires  in  the  name  of  the  farmers,  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment measure,  we  made  the  inquiry  of  an  intelli- 
gent farmer,  who  constantly  attends  the  principal 
local  markets,  and  received  this  answer  :  "  The 
farmers  consider  the  whole  question  at  an  end, 
and  would  gladly  have  a  Free  Trade  at  once, 
that  they  might  come  to  a  settlement  with  their 
landlords;  and  so  indifferent  have  they  become  to 
the  progress  of  the  Government  bill,  that  I  assure 
you  I  have  scarcely  heard  the  subject  alluded  to  by 
a  farmer  during  the  three  weeks  the  discussion  has 
been  going  on  ;  and  on  the  day  (market-day)  when 
the  news  of  the  division  arrived,  I  did  not  hear  a 
single  comment  on  the  subject  by  a  farmer  through- 
out the  day." 

This  is  significant.  But  it  may  be  said,  how 
is  it  that  the  farmers  are  got  together  to  shout  at 
protection  meetings,  and  to  vote  for  monopolists  at 
county  elections  ?  The  new  Dorsetshire  member 
has  afforded  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  paradox. 
Farmers  don't  sign  requisitions  to  candidates  till 
they  have  the  word  from  their  landlords,  and  they  do 
go  to  protection  meetings  and  county  elections  at 
the  bidding  of  their  landlords  and  masters.  No 
one  who  has  mixed  with  farmers  can  doubt  that 
fanners  do  not,  and  dare  not,  act  upon  their  own 
convictions  in  public  affairs  ;  and  simple  Mr.  Sey- 
mer has  innocently  let  out  the  truth,  that  squires 
would  as  soon  expect  to  be  opposed  in  public  af- 
fairs by  their  own  menial  servants  as  by  their  te- 
nants. 

This  is  a  state  of  things  which  must  be  amended 
before  farmers  can  take  their  proper  station  in  so- 
ciety ;  anew  arrangement  of  the  social  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  must  take  place  before  hus- 
bandly iu  England  can  rise  from  its  present  inferior 
and  depressed  state.  The  domineering  insolence 
of  the  squirearchy  is  not  confined  to  political  mat- 
ters ;  it  extends  into  all  the  intercourse  of  landlords 
with  tenants.  For  instance,  there  is  a  minor  land- 
owner in  Hertfordshire,  who  has  lately  taken  to 
game  preserving  with  great  strictness,  and  he  has 
recently  sent  verbal  messages  by  a  servant  to  three 
of  his  tenants  to  say,  that  if  they  did  not  keep 
their  dogs  tied  up,  he  would  turn  them  out  of  their 
farms!!!  All  these  farmers  arc  men  of  capital 
and  intelligence,  who  are  fully  alive  to  the  deep 
degradation  to  which  their  position  as  yearly  tenants 
has  compelled  them  for  a  time  to  submit,  Can  such  a 
state  of  things  continue  ?  Wo  say,  unhesitatingly, 
it  cannot.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  at  this 
time  the  monopolist  landowners  are  endeavour- 
ing to  enforce,  with  more  than  usual  stringency, 
that  semi-feudal  system  which  is  the  bane  of  agri- 
culture in  England;  and  they  do  so  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  tenants  are  writhing  under  a 
vassalage  which  they  will,  ere  long,  arouse  them- 
selves to  shake  off. 

The  landlord's  heel  never  pressed  so  heavily  on 


the  neck  of  the  tenant  as  it  does  at  this  moment. 
Yet  is  the  day  of  redemption  at  hand  ;  for  the  time 
is  coming  when  no  landowner  will  bo  able  to  main- 
tain the  present  system  of  management  except  by 
the  sacrifice  of  half  his  income.    But  tenants  must 
assert  their  own  independence,  and  refuse  any  longer 
to  occupy  as  yearly  tenants,  or  to  submit  to  agree- 
ments which  render  them  mere  vassals.  Now,  Free 
Trado  in  grain  will  greatly  assist  the  emancipation 
of  tenantry,  and  in  this  way: — when  the  world's  mar- 
ket is  open,  it  is  highly  improbablo  that  the  price 
of  wheat  in  England  will,  one  year  with  another, 
averago  more  than  45s.  a  quarter;  and  to  enable 
farmers  to  carry  on  their  business  with  a  profit, 
more  capital  and  more  skill  must  be  applied  to 
farming  than  is  now  the  case  with  the  class  which 
may  he  called  average  farmers.    To  this  the  chief 
obstacles  are,  yearly  holdings,  obsolete,  unnecessary, 
and  restrictive  covenants,  game  preserves,  timber 
and  hedgerows,  and  a  superstitious  reverence  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord  for  natural  pastures.  There 
are  often  other  landlord-imposed  burdens  of  a  local 
or  peculiar  nature,  but  those  we  have  enumerated 
are  almost  universal.  Together  they  form  the  cause 
of  the  backward  state  of  English  husbandry,  the 
reason  why  the  land  produces  little,  if  any,  more 
than  the  half  of  what  it  might  bo  made  to  produce 
witli  moderately  good  farming.    Now  tho  present 
rental  of  farms  so  burdened  will  bo  found  from  30  to 
50  per  cent,  too  high  ;  when  the  price  of  wheat  shall 
have  settled  down  to  about  45s.  a  qr.,  and  struggle 
as  they  may,  landlords  who  won't  relinquish  these 
burdens  must  ultimately  undergo  a  considerable 
reduction  of  income.    But  how  many  of  them  can 
submit  to  such  a  reduction  ?  Will  their  mortgagees 
look  on  quietly  at  such  a  wilful  sacrifice  of  pro- 
perty to  prejudice  ?    Will  the  squires  themselves 
like  to  feel  themselves  sinking  in  the  scale  of  society  ? 
Well,  then,  look  to  the  alternative.    Rents  are  not 
iu  general  too  high,  if  the  farmers  had  long  leases, 
with  no  burdensome  restrictive  covenants,  no  game, 
an  extensive  clearance  of  timber  and  hedgerows, 
and  liberty  to  breakup  a  considerable  part  of  tlie per- 
manent pasture  lands.    We  believe,  that  when 
pi  ices    have   becomo    natural     and  moderate, 
the  majority  of  landlords,  perhaps  in  some  in 
stances,  after  a  period  of  fruitless  struggle,  will 
adopt  the  course  of  rational  men,  and  let  their 
farms  upon  fair  terms,  that  is,  without  the  land- 
lord-imposed burdens.    Then  will  the  tenantry  bo 
in  their  proper  position,  and  the  English  farmer 
will  no  longer  be  open  to  tho  reproach  of  being  a 
laggard  amongst  the  industrious  capitalists  of  this 
country.     To  hasten  the  advent  of  that  period, 
every  farmer  should  join  in  demanding  immediate 
as  well  as  a  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  a  most  decisive 
admission  of  the  accuracy  of  our  views  in  Sir 
Thomas  Acl'and's  speech  upon  Mr.  Villiers'  motion. 
In  declaring  his  intention  of  voting  against  imme- 
diate repeal,  the  monopolist  member  for  Devon- 
shire said,  "  he  was  aware  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  upon  this  subject  between  landlords  and 
tenant  farmers.  He  believed  that  tenant  farmers 
thought  that  the  arrangemeuts  between  the  land- 
lords and  their  tenants  would  be  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  He  took  an  opposite  view  of  tho 
matter.  He  should  he  glad  to  come  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding with  his  tenants  as  soon  as  the  mea- 
sure passed,  for  three  years,  which  would  give  time 
to  see  how  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  baronet 
would  work,  and  then  to  make  an  ultimate 
arrangement."  That  is  what  we  say.  That  is  our 
case  on  behalf  of  the  tenant  farmers  against  sus- 
pended repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  To  this  Lord 
Worsley — who  is  the  most  rational  man  amongst 
the  active  protectionists — added  ''  that  from  exten- 
sive inquiries  he  had  made  among  the  farmers 
occupying  large  farms,  he  believed  their  wish  of  the 
two  things  was,  if  there  should  be  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  that  instead  of  three  years  it  shotdd  he 
immediate.  What  farmers  were  most  anxious  about 
was,  that  there  should  be  at  least  a  settlement  of 
this  question. 


AGRICULTURAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 
We  publish  the  following  letter,  which  has  been 
addressed  to  us  by  Mr.  Warnes,  of  Trimiugham, 
Norfolk,  and  it  deserves  the  atteution  of  farmers 
upon  two  grounds ;  first,  that  in  the  cultivation  and 
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preparation  of  flax,  the  means  of  profitably  employ- 
ing the  agricultural  population  of  all  ages,  at  good 
wages,  is  found  ;  secondly,  that  by  the  use  of  boiled 
linseed,  barley  meal,  and  straw  chaff,  cattle  may  be 
fattened  at  something  less  than  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  feeding  on  oilcake,  or  meal  alone.  Nobody  can 
deny  the  vast  importance  of  these  things  to  the 
agricultural  interest;  and  we  believe  that  when 
once  the  incubus  of  "  protection shall  be  totally 
removed  from  agriculture,  both  subjects,  will  receive 
more  attention  from  farmers  than  they  have  hitherto 
done.  We  have  used  tbe  mixture,  for  nil  kinds  cf 
cattle,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results;  and  a 
fanner  in  a  home  county,  who  at  our  recommenda- 
tion lias  this  winter  fattened"  forty  head  of  cattle  on 
the  linseed  compound,  declares  that  he  never  before 
fed  stock  so  cheaply,  so  rapidly,  or  with  so  good  a 
profit.  We  believe  we  saw  some  of  tbe  beasts  Mr. 
Waives  mentions  in  his  letter,  at  tbe  latter  end 
of  September  last,  when  tbey  had  just  begun  to 
feed,  they  were  decidedly  lower  in  condition  than 
farmers  commonly  like  to  begin  with  : 

CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX. 
To  the  Editor  of  Tim  League. 

"  Sib, — Several  years  Imve  elapsed  sir.ee  the  meeting  of  a 
society,  that  I  had  been  instrumental  iii  forming,  took  place. 
It  was  boiled  the  "Norfolk  Flu?:  Society,"  and  was  held  in 
St.  Andrew's  I  lull,  Norwich. 

"  Present  were  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  High  Sheriff 
of  the  county,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  with  a  large  as.ser.ibly 
of  nobility  and  gentry. 

"I  had  the  honour  (jf  moving  the  first  resolution,  to  the 
effect,  that  fax  culture,  as  a  moans  of  employment  to  the 
poor,  ottqlti  to  be  vigorously  promoted  by  every  true  lover  of 
his  country. 

"The  success  of  myalvoracy,  on  that  memorable  day, 
was  tt  short  duration.  For,  in  less  than  twoniy-four  hours 
after  the  meeting  separated,  a  cloud,  charged  with  mis- 
thief,  arose  to  mar  ths  bright  prospects  that  I  had  so  recently 
depicted. 

'•  Eventually,  I  resolved  to  pursue  alone  that  path,  which 
I  in  vain  pointed  out  as  the  only  way  to  success. 

"  The  cloud  is  now  remove';  my  work  complete  ;  and  the 
unobstructed  sun  of  prosperity  shines  upon  the  "flax  cause: 
the  two  main  points  that  I  endeavoured  to  enforce,  viz.,  pro- 
fitable employment  to  the  poor,  and  redaction  of  rates,  being 
clearly  established, 

"  I  now  invite  all  thoughtful,  prudent,  and  philanthropic 
persons  to  visit  Tri'mnglnim,  in  older  that  they  may  see  how 
far  I  have  carried  >ut.  the  spirit  of  my  resolution,  and  witness 
the  realisation  of  the  above  statements,  with  the  happy  effects 
of  constant  work  at  adequate  wages. 

"  They  wi'l  also  discover  that  if  fj-ixhad  bfen  cultivated  to 
the  extent,  and  in  accordance  with  the  plans  I  recommended, 
every  parish  in  the  county  might;  at  tiie  present  tittle,  have 
bo9n rendered  us  free  from  rates  as  Trimingham  :  where  one 
quarter's  poor-rate  only,  of  the  past  three,  of.  oil.  in  the 
pound,  has  been  required  fir  tie  support  of  the  infirm,  and 
for  Union  ch-iraes;  ail  hauls  being  employed  in  dressing 
tia\,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  maintained  in  idleness. 
As  a  proof,  air.  Drown,  who  has  greatly  contributed  towards 
the  elucidation  of  this  subject,  lei's  his  farm  at  Michaelmas, 
engaged  another  at  Raekheatk,  and  took  his  flax  with  him. 
In  consequence,  several  young  persons  were  thrown  out  of 
emplbyajsnt ;  some  of  whom  were  lately  obliged  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  workhouse',  where  they  must  still  have  remained, 
1:  el  I  not  received  then;  into  my  flax  establishment. 

"  To  remove  all  prejudice  would  be  to  alter  the  construction 
of  human  nature:  a  thing  impossible — so  innumerable  ere 
the  sesret  springs  of  opposition.  But  justice  to  the  poor, 
whose  cause  I  advocate,  and  for  whose  sake  the  Norfolk  Flax 
Society  was  formed,  uoin  i.ids  the  Strictest  investigation.  I 
would  therefore  just  observe,  that  the  system  of  preparing 
flax  for  market  is  reduce ';  to  so  great  a  certidnl  y  upon  my  pre- 
mises, that  I  am  now 'able  to  au'ord  assistance  to  any  part  of 
tit  ■  kingdom ;  and  that,  under  the  instruction  of  Belgians 
from  the  celebrated  C'on.rtr.'.i  district,  youni/  men, women,  and 
ch-Udrtn  have  become  expert  flax-dressers,  darning  from 
8s.  0  i.  to  10;.  per  tree!:.  For  instance,  the  iva<;es  of  Thomas 
ftirh/,riip:d  11,  exceed,  upon  the  average,  Ssl  a  week. 

"  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  subjoin  the  copy  of  a  letter, 
addressed  to  a  nobleman  on  another  part  of  my  advocacy,  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
e  entry;  and  to  say,  that  I  this  week,  Srdd  seven  bullocks, 
fdltOtved  iwcordini;  to  the  system  recommended,  from  the 
n-.o. trees  of  my  own  farm,  that  paid  Til.  for  less  than  six 
m  •utlm  keeping : 

'•  My  Lord, — The  people  in  this  neighbourhood  were  once 
p.-  stubborn  aul  as  still'-necke  1  as  those  who  inspect  your 
h  illocks,  nor  would  they  acknowledge  the  superiorly  ofihe 
compound  -feeding  system,  till  they  had  themselves  reaped 
the  profits  I  described.  Now,  they  are  a  pliant,  communi- 
cative, and,  I  wish  I  could  aid,  a  grateful  race. 

"  But,  I  am  richly  rewards  1  by  the  testimonies  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  enlightened  correspondence:  and  it  is  wdth 
pleasure  that  I  answer  your  lordship's  present  inquiry.  I 
wlsli,  however,  first  to  observe,  for  the  instruction  'of  {hose 
p  trties  who  admit  that,  your  bullocks  are  doing  well,  and 
who  will  not  allow  the  cheapness  of  the  food  upon  which 
they  BiC  fattening,"  that  linseed  can  be  purchased  at  less 
money  per  ton  than  the  best  oil  cake. 

•'  For  instance,  1  was  offered,  on  Saturday,  at  Norwich, 
linseed  at  Ids.  per  quarter,  weighing  30  St.,  while  oil-cake 
was  11/.  l'ts.  per  ton.  Now,  where  farmers  are  so  preju- 
dici  d  against  tbe  new  system  as  not  to  perceive  the  supe- 
riority of  the  pure  seed  over  tin:  refuse  formed  into  cake 
with  ail  kinds  of  rubbish,  no  arguments  can  produce  acon- 
trary  conviction  ;  and  they  must  be  left,  till  compelled  by 
circumstances,  like  many  in  Norfolk,  to  try  the  cxperi- 
mesh 

"  Your  lordship  will  discover  by  the  above  prices,  that 
lin-.ee  1  and  cake  r.re  about  Is.  3d,  per  etone  each ;  anil 
lb  it,  if  b  comp  out  1  of  btnieV  and  linseed  is  made,  consist- 
ing of  |  seed,  nod  \  barley,  tit  ltd.  per  stone,  [at  which 
price  thousands  of  quarters  maybe  purchased],  it  will 
anion  nt  to  7/.  7  s.  per  toll,  i  Kclushe  ofthc  wa'er;  bul,  when 
that  n'l  important  ingredient  fa  incorporated  according  to 
ill.  receipts  in  my  book,  the  price  icW •be.  reduced  to  tfit. 
i;t  !u;i  ;  aud  lh'i*c  who  adopt  Ottly  thin  put  uf  my  system, 
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obtain  five  tons  and  a  half  of  the  incomparable  cattle  com- 
pound at  the  same  sum,  which  others  give  for  a  ton  of 
comparative  rubbish. 

"  I  do  not  say  that  the  same  effect  will  he  produced  from 
a  ton  of  compound  as  from  a  ton  of  cake;  but  I  know  of  no 
instance  where  the  superiority  of  the  former  has  Kot  been 
acknowledged,  without  taking  into  calculation  the  advan- 
tages derived  by  consuming  so  large  a  proportion  of  native 
produce. 

"My  Lord,  I  thank  you  for  having  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  this  subject,  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  criti- 
cised so  minutely,  and  which  I  shall  expect  to  turn  to  some 
further  use. 

"  Hoping  that  I  have  succeeded  in  resolving  the  problem 
contained  in  your  lordship's  note,  I  have  the  honour  to 
remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Feb.  It;//,,  lKlfi.  John-  Warnf.s. 

"  It  is  not  my  intention  again  to  enter  the  lists  of  con- 
troversy, and,  in  closing  tins  more  arduous  part  of  my 
labours.  I  am  abundantly  gratified  by  the  many  expressions 
of  benefits  conferred,  by  the  glorious  prospects  of  the  future, 
ami  by  a  mind  conscious  of  right. 

"  Hoping  that  this  letter  may  find  a  place  in  the  columns 
of  your  paper,  and  in  those  of  every  patriotic  journal  in  the 
United  Kingdom, — I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Trimiuijham,  Feb.  llth.  John  YVaiixes." 


Mn.  Connr.x  axd  the  League. — Mr.  Cob.len  spoke 
as  a  triumpher.  His  speech  was  a  perpetual  defiance  hurled 
ut  the  landed  aristocracy.  It  is  not  oniy  the  Tories  who 
ought  to  have  trembled  on  their  seats.  The  Whig  party 
reckons  in  reality  more  real  aristocracy  in  its  ranks  than  the 
Tory.  The  ,;  League"  saps  and  mines  their  influence  as  un- 
ceasingly as  that  of  their  opponents,  nnd  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  most  political  and  enlightened  portion  of  the 
Knglish  oligarchy  chooses  rather  to  deaden  the  influence  of 
this  dangerous  confederacy,  by  yielding  to  it  now,  than  to 
allow  it  to  go  on  pursuing  its  crusades  against  the  prepon 
derance  of  landed  property.  We  have  often  heard  our  readers 
remark  how  much  the  interference  of  tbe  League  in  i  lection 
matters  tended  to  modify  the  elements  on  which  the  balance 
of  the  great  political  parties  hail  hitherto  reposed.  The  fact 
is,  that  of  late  years,  this  formidable  association  lias  almost 
effected  a  revolution  in  the  representative  system  of  Kuglanil. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Cob  den  conceal  this  fact  ;  on  the  Contrary,  he 
boasted  of  it.  He  laid  bare  the  basis  of  aristocratic  inllu 
ence,  and  complacently  showed  I  he  ravages  t  hat  bad  been  com 
butted  upon  them  by  the  repealed  assaults  of  the  League.  He 
reminded  the  great  families  which  possess  the  laud  that  their 
power  reposed  on  about  150,000  electors,  who  hold  farms 
without  leases,  and  who  are  tlnw  at  the  mercy  of  their 
landlords.  "  Hut,"  said  be,  "  we  can  also  create  voters, 
and  the  most  enlightened  of  you  well  know  that  we  shall 
effect  our  purposes  ?  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  Knglish  aristocracy  r.ow  finds  itself  beaten  with  the 
weapons  which  it  forged  itself.  In  fact,  in  a  country  where 
wealth  and  power  are  concentrated  in  n  small  number  of 
hands,  the  more  the  electoral  basis  is  enlarged,  the  more 
the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  augments;  the  mote  poor 
electors,  the  more  multiplied  is  the  action  of  the  rich.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reform  Hill,  it  was  Ihe  aristocracy  that,  quite 
logically,  introduced  or  maintained  on  the  electoral  lists  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  persons  whose  comparative 
poverty  necessarily  ensured  dependence.  But  here,  in  face  of 
the  great  influences  of  family  and  fortune,  is  a  col'ceiive 
iirtiiier.ee  which  resists  concentration  hy  combination.  In 
face  of  the  great  landowners,  with  (heir  midiois  of  revenue, 
here  is  a  League  organized, which  opens  sub:  oriptiefra  an-!  itfso 
collects  millions.  These  coalesced  cotton  spinners  also  apply 
themselves  to  the  fabrication  of  votes;  they  buy  freehold?  ; 
they  range  the  country  and  sow  gold  in  their  path,  like  the 
dragon's  teeth  in  the  fabie  of  Ovid;  and  the  new  lorn 
electors  everywhere  spring  up  beneath  their  feet.  •'  You 
call  that  revolutionary,"  cries  the  great  Leaguer,  "v.hy  it 
is  you  that  are  the  revolutionists.  It  is  yon  that  have  put 
tl.e.-.c  arms  into  our  bands."  The  "  most  enlightened"  of'he 
aristocracy  have  perceived  that  it  was  lime  to  put  an  end  to 
this  anomalous  position,  and  to  put  a  period  to  q  Struggle 
in  which  they  were  losing  ground  day  by  day.  In  spite 
of  the  cries  and  the  rage  of  the  vanquished  it  is  probable 
that,  the  Peers  will  deem  it  prudent  to  be  their  own  exe- 
cutioners. It  is  clear,  that  if  they  were  to  reject  the  mea- 
sure, and  so  necessitate  an  appeal  to  the  country,  the  new 
election  would  not  give  them  a  majority.  Kven  if  tl.ev 
gained  a  few  votes,  they  would  not  gain  enough  to  be 
masters  of  the  field.  They  are  a  lost  party. — Journal  des 
Uebals. 

Iiiish  PnovisioNS. — On  Monday,  the  23d  ultimo,  five 
vessels  arrived  at  the  port  of  London  from  the  Irish  ports, 
bringing  collectively  2(303  quarters  of  oats,  1,887  packages  of 
butter,  1,014  packages  of  hneon,  1 09  of  pork,  87  of  hams, 
•101  of  eggs,  OiO  of  lard,  in  addition  to  a  quantity  of  tongues 
and  various  other  articles  of  Irish  production.  On  Thurs- 
day; three  vessels  arrived  in  the  river,  bringing  8B5  quarters 
of  oats,  1,033  packages  of  bacon,  500  of  pork,  100  of  beef, 
0.19  of  butter,  '.!8.!  of  lard,  1{W  of  hams,  110  of  egg's  and  otiier 
articles.  One  vessel  arrived  on  Friday  with  1,0"39  quarters, 
ami  one  on  Satin  day  with  1,3 -li  quarteis  of  oats.  The 'im- 
ports into  the  port  of  Bristol,  in  the  same  period,  consisted 
of  a  large  quantity  of  linens, malt,  oatmeal,  seed,  (i'J  packages 
nf  lard,  880  of  butter,  171  of  bacon,  besides  barley,  oat?,  Sec. 
The  arrivals  alt  the  port  of  London  from  the  same  quarter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  week  have  consisted  of  *08 
packages  of  bdeonj  57  of  butler,  207  of  lard,  108  of  pork,  I  -:) 
of'eggi,  91  of  hams,  139  of  beef,  80  packages  of  linens  and 
cottons,  in  addition  to  oats,  malt,  yarn,  end  various  other 
articles  the  produce  of  the  Irish  soil.  The  following  is  the 
list  of  provisions  imported  from  the  Irish  ports  into  Liver- 
pool from  the  SOtfi  to  the  Vititli  ult.,  inclusive  :—i,'.r&l  firkins, 
Ml  half  firkins,  l,i2C  other  packages,  10-i  boxes  of  butler; 
203  sucks,  -1 1  tons,  and  1,070  quarters  of  wheat ;  1,719  sacks 
of  flour  ;  t\;i\x  quarters,  and  8  sacks  of  oais  ;  283  sacks,  231 
other  packages,  181  tons,  28*2  skins,  and  4  ban-els  of  oat- 
meal ;  1  OS  sacks,  and  03  tons  of  meal ;  J!;7  sacks  of  malt,  (i 
tons  of  seed,  508  boxes  and  tierces,  07  bundles,  nod  10  other 
packages  of  linens  and  cottons;  :t]  >  barrels  of  baeon,  '\l 
casks,  RJ0  firkins,  and  099  kegs  of  lard;  37!)  barrels,  and  39 
kegsofpoik;  ■;!)  barrels  of  beef;  :,:)  hogsheads,  0  tons,  33 
barrels,  and  10  other  packages  oPliams,  25  barrels,  and  10 
kegs  of  provisions  ;  13  l<p»s,  and  In  barrels  of  tongues  ;  Lr> 
hugs  of  fit;  inn,  in  addition  to  1-i  casks  of  whisky,  88  b<g8  of 
feathers,  and  0  tons  of  groats. 

Sir  W.  Moleswoith  paired  off  in  favour  of  Mr.  Viiliers's 
ani"!i'lnleit  on  Tuesday  evening  witlh  Sir  (  buries  Cotrte. 

Colonel  Anion  nniivd  off  with  Lord  Newport  oh  Tuesday 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Villicrs's  motion  lor  the  immediate  r.p'al  bf 
the  Corn  LaNvs, 
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Trade  anil  Travel  in  the  Far  East.  By  F.  David- 
son, Esq.  London:  Madden  nnd  Malcolm. 
This  pleasing  and  instructive  volume  contains 
tbe  recollections  of  a  residence  of  21  years  in  or 
near  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  With 
those  island;?,  our  country  had  an  opportunity  of 
forming  interesting  and  valuable  commercial  rela- 
tions; but  the  ignorance  of  Lord  Bathurst,  and  the 
blundering  vanity  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  led  to  the 
sacrifice  of  oar  advantage  at  the  treaty  of  Kenna. 
Our  duped  negeciator  not  only  complimented  away 
the  trade  of  England,  but  the  rights  of  the  natives 
of  Java,  at  (he  very  moment  when  the  exertions  of 
Sir  Stamford  Unfiles  had  opened  marts  for  com- 
merce, nnd  stimulated  the  energies  of  the  Javanese 
by  affording  them  security  to  person  and  property. 
Under  the  Dutch  Government  the  natives  have 
fallen  back  to  that  indolence  which  prevails  in 
every  country  where  labour  is  uncertain  of  obtain- 
ing its  reward;  and  this  want  of  industry  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  prospect  from  the  inn  of 
Buytcnzorg  : 

"  The  scenery  is  magnificent  ;  and  the  view  (well  known 
to  every  visitor)  from  the  hack  verandah  of  tbe  inn,  is  tbe 
finest  that  can  be  imagined.  Standing  on  tbe  steps  of  this 
verandah,  you  have,  immediately  under  your  foot,  an  exten- 
sive plain, thoroughly  culti rated, sprinkled  with  villages, each 
village  being  surrounded  with  evergreen  trees,  and  the  Whole 
almost  encircled  by  a  river.  To  the  left  of  this  valley  rises 
an  extensive  and  picturesque  mountain,  cultivated  almost  to 
the  summit,  and  dotted  here  and  therewith  villages  and  gen- 
tlemen's houses.  Looking  into  the  valley  at  early  morn,  you 
will  see  the  lazy  buffalo,  driven  by  nn  equally  indolent  plough- 
man, dragging  a  Lilliputian  plough  through  the  slimy  paddy- 
field  ;  the  lazy  Javanese  labourer  going  to  bis  work  in  the  field ; 
the  native  women  reaping,  with  the  hand  only,  and  stalk  by 
stalk, the  ripe  paddy  (rice)  in  one  fit  13,  while  those  inthe  next 
are  sowing  the  seed  ;  the  adjoining  fields  being  covered  with 
stubble,  their  crops  having  been  reaped  weeks  before.  Upon 
the  declivity  of  the  mountain  is  seen  the  stately  coffee-tree, 
the  plantations  of  which  commence  about  1300  fell  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  proceed  up  the  hill  till  they  reach  the 
height  of  J 000  feet." 

The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  to  the  native  chiefs  is 
illustrated  by  their  treatment  of  the  gallant  Diepo 

Nogoro  : 

'•  During  my  first  stay  nt  Batavia,  from  1823  to  1820,  the 
celebrated  -lava  war  broke  mil,  .the  so-called  rebel  armybeing 
headed  by  a  native  Chief  of L'jnckdjocarta,  named  Picpo  No-, 
goro.  Shortly  after  the  first  outbreak,  the  then  Govcrnor- 
Genersl,  Heron  Vender  C'apellan,  called  on  all  Europeans 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  4-7  to  serve  in  the  schutterij,  or 
militia.  An  infantry  and  a  cavalry  corps  were  formed,  and 
I  joined  the  latter,  preferring  a  ride,  in  the  evening  to  a  walk 
with  a  14  pound  musket  over  my  shoulder.  After  a  proba- 
tion of  pretty  tight  drilling,  we  became  tolerable  soldiers,  on 
'  nothing  a  day  and  finding  ourselves,'  and  had  the  good  town 
of  Batavia  put  under  our  charge,  the  regular  troops  being  all 
sent  away  to  the  scene  of  war.  As  I  do  not  iutend  to  return 
to  ilie  subject.  I  may  as  well  mention  here,  that  the  war 
lasted  fiv e  years,  ami  that  it  would  have  lasted  five  years 
ior.ger,  had  1  llepo  Nogoro  not  been  taken  prisoner — I  fear 
by  treachery.  1  saw  him  landed  at  Batavia  in  1829,  from 
the  steamer  which  bad  brought  him  from  Siunaraug.  The 
Governor's  carriage  and  aides-de  camp  where  at  tbe  wharf  to 
receive  him.  In  that  carriage  he  was  driven  to  gaol,  whence 
he  was  banished  no  one  knows  whither;  and  be  has  never 
sinea  been  heard  of.  Such  is  tiie  usual  fate  of  Butch  pri- 
soners of  state.  Diepo  Nogoro  deserved  a  better  fate.  He 
was  a  gallant  soldier,  and  fought  bravely.  Poor  fellow  I  how 
his  counteuai.ee  fell — as  well  it  might — when  he  saw  where 
the  carriage  drew  up  !  He  stopped  short  on  putting  his  foot 
On  tiie  pavement,  evidently  unwilling  to  enter  the  gloomy- 
looking  pi-e ;  cast  an  eager  glsree  around ;  and  seeing  there 
was  no  chance  of  escape,  walked  in.  Several  gentlemen 
followed,  before  the  authorities  had  the  door  closed,  and  saw 
the  fallen  chief,  with  his  two  wives,  consigned  to  two  mise- 
rable looking  rooms.  Java  has  been  quite  tranquil  ever 
since.'' 

That  stent  precursor  of  Free  Trade,  tbo  smug- 
gler, is  bard  at  work  in  upsetting  tke  system  of 
exclusive  commerce  established  by  the'  Dutch  au- 
thorities: 

"  Singapore  is  annually  visited  by  a  large  fleet  of  vessels 
from  ail  parts  of.Jtiva:  the  most  important  of  these  are  what 
are.  commonly  called  Arab  ships;  that  i.-,  ships  fitted  out  and 
owned  by  Arabs  residing  in  Java.  Tbey  carry  the  Dutch 
flag,  r.re  commanded  by  Arabs,  and  massed  by  Japanese.  If 
fame  does  not  belie  them,  these  Arab  commanders  ore  noto- 
rious smugglers.  This  is  certain:  that  they  take  goods 
from  Singapore  in  exchange  for  the  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  &c, 
which  they  bring  from  data,  end  that  they  give  prices  that 
would  leave  them  no  margin  for  profit,  if  his  Netherlands 
M  ajesty's  duties  were  paid  on  them.  For  this  sort  of  illicit 
trade,  the  coast  of  Java  offers  many  facilities  in  its  numerous 
small  rivers,  with  which  the  Arab  ship-master  is  intimately 
acquainted.  Tbe  article  of  opium,  though  strictly  prohibited 
by  the  authorities  of  Java,  is  taken  by  the  Arabs  from  Singa- 
pore in  considerable  quantities,  notwithstanding  the  pains 
and  penalties  attached  to  its  being  found  on  board  their  ves- 
sels ;  and  smuggled  into.lavu  the  drug  most  undoudtedly  is, 
let  the  Dutchman  boast  cf  their  spies  and  custom-house 
establishment  us  they  will.  These  Arab  ships  are  built  of 
leak,  ranging  from  1-70  to  .700  tons  per  register,  and  are  alto- 
gether remarkably  fine  vessels." 

The  condition  of  Bonooolen  affords  another  proof 
of  the  miserable  incapacity  of  the  Brjtish  ministry 
of  1 81i» ;  tliu  ministry  which  imposed  Corn  Laws  to 
cripple  industry  at  home,  and  abandoned  advan- 
tages to  prevent  the  extension  of  British  commerce 
abroad ; 

"Tito  once  thriyuat  settlement  of  Bencoofen,  (or  Fort 
Msriiiorongb.)  which  I  visited  at  different  limes  between 
Is;',-,..!  js."!),  T  found, even  then,  to  have  declined  very 
seriously  fioai  iU  former  piosperily.    I'rcviounfy  to  its 
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transfer,  in  1 825,  to  the  Dr.tcli,  great  exertions  wore  r.\n  \  •  to 
render  this  settlement  important  for  its  exportation  of  spices 
bf  all  descriptions;  and  so  far  as  regards  nutmeg*,  mace, 
aud  cloves,  those  exertions  were  eminently  successful. 
P'onters  and  oilier-!,  however,  soon  found  that,  on  the  haul- 
ing down  of  the  British  flag,  and  the  hoisting  of  the  D  itch, 
their  prospects  underwent  a  very  material  change,  arising 
from  duties  and  other  charges  laid  on  the  commerce  of  the 
p'ace.  Most  of  the  capitalists  retired  with  the  British  esta 
blishment,  of  which,  indeed,  they  formed  a  part.  A  hard 
Straggle  was  maintained  by  those  planters  who  remained 
behind, but  without  success;  and  the  place  is  now  very  little 
more  than  a  station  for  a  Dutch  Assistant-Resident  and  a 
small  gams'""  " 

111  this  arrangement  the  wishes  and  rights  of  the 
natives  were  as  ostentatiously  disregarded  as  the 
commercial  interests  of  England  : 

"The  transfer  of  this  settlement  to  the  Dutch  (in  ex- 
change for  Malacca)  in  1S25,  was  a  severe  blow  and  great 
disappointment  to  »!1  the  natives,  both  high  and  low.  At  a 
meeting  of  chiefs  held  at  the  Government  house,  at  w  hich  the 
English  and  Dutch  authorities  were  both  present,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  transfer,  the  senior  Rr.jab  rose  to 
address  the  assembly,  and  spoke  to  the  folfoirhig  effect: — 
'  Against  this  transfer  of  my  country  I  protest.  Who  is  there 
possessed  of  authority  to  hand  me  and  my  countrymen,  like 
go  many  cattle,  over  to  the  Dutch  or  to  any  other  power?  If 
the  English  are  tired  of  us,  let  them  go  away,  hut  I  deny 
their  right  to  hand  us  over  to  the  Dutch.  When  the  English 
first  came  here,  they  asked  for  and  got  a  piece  of  land  to  build 
warehouses  and  dwelling-houses  upon.  That  piece  of  land 
is  still  defined  by  its  original  stone  wall,  and  is  all  they  ( the 
English)  ever  got  from  us.  We  were  never  conquered  ;  and 
I  now  tell  the  English  and  Dutch  gentlemen  here  assembled, 
that  had  I  the  power,  as  I  have  the  will,  I  would  resist  this 
transfer  to  the  knife.  I  am,  however,  a  poor  man,  have  no  sol- 
diers to  cope  with  yours,  and  must  submit.  God's  will  be  done.' 
This  was  a  bold,  straightforward  speech;  but  it  was  thrown 
away  upon  the  callous  ears  of  the  hearers.  Delivered  in 
pure  Malay,  it  sounded  stronger  than  iu  this  translation. 
The  speaker  was  an  old  man,  with  whose  power  and  will  for 
mischief,  in  former  days,  the  British  had  good  cause  to  be 
acquainted." 

As  another  specimen  of  the  Dutch  policy  which 
the.  imposers  of  the  Cora  Laws  established  in  the 
Indian  seas,  we  quote  an  account  of  the  disguised 
slave-trade  at  Padang : 

"  There  is  a  disgraceful  traffic  carried  on  between  Padang 
and  the  island  of  Kias,  a  little  further  up  the  coast,  by  Chi- 
nese, who  visit  that  island,  aud  purchase  hundreds  of  its 
inhabitants,  for  whom  they  find  markets  all  along  the  coast. 
Those  brought  to  Padang,  are  not,  indeed,  sold  as  slaves; 
but  they  aie  registered  at  the  Resident's  office,  and  held  as 
boud-debtors  for  different  terms  oi  seven,  fifteen,  and  even 
twenty  years.  During  this  servitude  they  are  treated  as 
slaves,  but  free  at  its  expiration.  They  have  also  the  option 
of  buying  their  liberty  iu  the  meantime,  if  they  can  raise  the 
means;  aud  the  proprietor  is  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  unexpired  term  of  service. 
This  value  is  fixed  thus:  on  the  registering  of  a  debtor,  a 
certain  sum  is  put  down  as  his  value  or  debt ;  say  400  ru- 
pees ;  of  this  sum  a  certain  proportion,  say  "20  rupees,  is 
placed  to  his  credit  for  every  year  he  serves;  so  that,  if  he 
serves  his  master  for  five  years,  his  debt  is  reduced  to  300 
rupees;  and  this  sum,  the  master  is  compelled  to  accept  as 
the  price  of  his  liberation.  If  a  debtor  has  a  hard  master, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  induce  another  to  buy  his  services;  and 
the  transfer  cannot  be  declined,  if  the  sum  due  is  forth- 
coming." 

Mr.  Davidson  resided  for  three  years  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  estimates  very  highly  the  advan- 
tages it  offers  to  agricultural  emigrants,  notwith- 
standing the  drawbacks  of  convicts  escaping  to 
become  highway  rohbers  in  the  bush,  the  ravages 
of  occasional  droughts,  and  the  depredations  of  the 
cockatoos.  The  last  is  a  plague  very  perplexing  to 
the  fanners  : 

"While  on  the  subject  of  the  settler's  troubles,  I  may 
mention,  that  the  cockatoos  annoy  the  farmer  in  Australia, 
,  as  much  as  the  crows  do  in  England  :  they  attack  his  wheat 
and  maize,  when  the  grain  is  ripening,  by  hundreds  ;  indeed 
I  may  say,  by  thousands  ;  and  it  requires  a  very  active 
watchman  to  keep  them  from  doing  serious  injury  to  the 
crop,  not  so  much  from  the  quantity  they  eat,  as  from  what 
they  destroy  and  scatter.  These  birds,  which,  by-the-bye, 
furnish  an  excellent  dish  that  occasionally  formed  part  of  our 
dinner,  are  remarkably  cunning :  while  the  fiock  are  busily 
feeding  on  the  fanner's  wheat,  two  of  their  number  are  left 
on  some  neighbouring  tress  to  keep  watch ;  these,  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  give  a  loud,  shrill  scream,  which  at 
once  puts  the  thieves  to  flight,  and  renders  it  very  difficult 
for  the  sportsman  to  get  a  shot  at  one  of  them." 

Mr.  Davidson's  account  of  Hong-Kong  is  too  su- 
perficial to  be  of  ranch  value,  and  more  recent 
information  has  refuted  several  of  the  speculations 
in  Which  he  indulged.  We,  however,  join  with 
him  heartily  in  recommending  that  all  the  English 
establishments  in  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas 
should  be  declared  "  free  ports,"  and  that  the  reve- 
nues necessary  to  defray  colonial  expenses  should 
he  raised  by  direct  taxation.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  with  complete  success  at  Singapore,  and 
Mr.  Brooke  has  adopted  the  same  course  in  Borneo. 
Monopoly  is  nothing  more  than  legalised  piracy, 
aud  the  Government  that  sanctions  it  has  no  right 
to  complain  that  the  Malay  pirates  carry  out  the 
principle  in  their  own  way,  and  even  contrive  to 
better  the  instruction. 

Narrative  of  a  Four  Months'  Residence  at  the  Mar- 
qtiesas,  or,  a  Peep  at  Polynesian  Life  ;  by  Her- 
man Melville.    London :  Murray. 
We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
that  most  interesting  series  of  aniusive  and  instruc- 
tive volumes  which  Murray  is  yublishing  in  his 
Home  and  Colonial  Library.    Without  entering 
into  any  invidious  comparisons,  we  may  safely  say 


that  no  publisher  has  been  more  successful  in  com- 
bining cheapness  with  excellence,  and  that  there  is 
not  a  single  volume  in  the  whole  series  which  we 
should  not  grieve  to  lose  from  our  collection.  The 
work  before  us  contains  the  adventures  of  an  Ame- 
rican mariner,  who  deserted  from  a  cruel  captain, 
and  sought  shelter  among  the  natives  of  the  Mar- 
quesas; it  offers  much  for  extract,  and  little  for 
comment,  and  is  therefore  a  book  more  gratifying 
to  the  reader  than  useful  to  the  critic.  Melvill", 
though  an  American,  does  not  disguise  tho  atro- 
cities which  his  countrymen,  havo  committed  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean— atrocities  which  have 
provoked  fearful  retaliations,  though  the  vengeance 
has  chiefly  fallen  on  tho  innocent.  He  tints  de- 
scribes the  exploits  of  Captain  Poiter,  of  the  Uuited 
Slates  navy,  during  his  campaign  of  1814,  against 
the  Typees  : 

"  On  that  occasion  I  have  been  told  that  a  considerable 
detachment  of  sailors  and  marines  from  the  frigate  Essex, 
accompanied  by  at  least  two  thousand  warriors  of  Happar 
and  Nukuheva,  landed  iu  boats  and  canoes  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  and  after  penetrating  a  little  distance  into  the  valley, 
met  with  the  stoutest  resistance  from  its  inmates.  Valiantly, 
although  with  much  loss,  the  Typees  disputed  every  inch  of 
ground,  and  after  some  hard  fighting,  obliged  their  assailants 
to  retreat  aud  abandon  their  design  of  conquest. 

'•  The  invaders,  on  their  march  back  to  the  sea,  consoled 
themselves  for  their  repulse  by  setting  fire  to  every  house  and 
temple  in  their  route;  and  a  long  line  of  smoking  ruins  de- 
faced  the  once  smiling  bosom  of  the  valley,  and  proclaimed 
to  its  Pagan  inhabitants  the  spirit  that  reigued  iuthe  breasts 
of  Christian  soldiers.  Who  can  wouder  at  the  deadly  hatred 
of  the  Typees  to  all  foreigners  after  such  unprovoked  atro- 
cities? 

"  Thus  it  is  that  they  whom  we  denominate  1  savages'  are 
made  to  deserve  the  title.  When  the  inhabitants  of  some 
sequestered  island  first  descry  the  '  bigeanoe'of  the  European 
rolling  through  the  blue  waters  towards  their  shores,  they 
rush  down  to  the  beach  in  crowds,  and  with  open  arms  stand 
ready  to  embrace  the  strangers.  Fatal  embrace  !  They  fold 
to  their  bosoms-  the  vipers  whose  sting  is  destined  to  poison 
all  their  joys  ;  and  the  instinctive  feeling  of  love  withiu  their 
breasts  is  soon  converted  into  the  bitterest  hate. 

"  The  enormities  perpetrated  in'the  South  Seas  upon  some 
of  the  inoffensive  islanders  wellnigh  pass  belief.  These 
tilings  are  seldom  proclaimed  at  home  ;  they  happen  at  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth  ;  they  are  done  iu  a  corner,  aud  there 
are  none  to  reveal  them.  But  there  is, nevertheless,  many  a 
petty  trader  that  has  navigated  the  Pacific  whose  course  from 
island  to  island  might  be  traced  by  a  series  of  cold-blooded 
robberies.  kidnnjj.".!i6s,  aud  murders  the  iniquity  if  wit  :i 
might  be  considered  almost  sufficient  to  sink  her  guilty  tim- 
bers to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

"  Sometimes  vague  accounts  of  such  things  reach  our 
fireside.,  and  we  coolly  censure  them  as  wrong,  impolitic, 
needlessly  severe,  and  dangerous  to  the  crews  of  other  ves- 
sels. How  different  is  our  tone  when  we  read  the  highly- 
wrought  description  of  the  massacre  of  the  crew  of  the  Ilobo- 
mp.k  by  the  Feejees  !  how  we  sympathise  for  the  unhappy 
victims,  and  with  what  horror  do  we  regard  the  diabolical 
heathens,  who,  uf.er  all,  have  but  avenged  the  unprovoked 
injuries  which  they  have  received  !  We  breathe  nothing  but 
vengeance,  and  equip  armed  vessels  to  traveiie  thousands  of 
miles  of  ocean  in  order  to  execute  summary  punishment 
upon  the  offenders.  On  arriving  at  their  destination,  they 
bum,  slaughter,  aud  destroy,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
written  instructions,  and  sailing  away  from  the  scene  of  de- 
vastation, call  upon  all  Christendom  to  applaud  their  courage 
and  their  justice." 

Melville  left  the  ship  with  a  companion  he  calls 
Toby,  and  fled  towards  a  ridge  of  hills  iu  the  inte- 
rior. The  obstacles  he  met  on  his  route  were  of  a 
formidable  nature.  Let  us  select  a  specimen  : 

"  When  we  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ridge, 
we  were  stopped  by  a  mass  of  tall  yellow  reeds,  growing  to- 
gether as  thickly  as  they  could  stand,  aud  us  tough  and 
stubborn  as  so  many  rods  of  steel  ;  and  we  perceived,  to  our 
chagrin,  that  they  extended  midway  up  the  elevation  we  pur- 
posed to  ascend. 

"  For  a  moment  we  gazed  about  us  in  quest  of  a  more 
practicable  route;  it  was,  however,  at  oticc  apparent  that 
there  w  as  no  resource  but  te  pierce  this  thicket  of  canes  at 
all  hazards.  We  now  reversed  our  order  of  march,  I,  being 
the  heaviest,  taking  the  lead,  with  a  view  of  breaking  a  path 
through  the  obstruction,  while  Toby  fell  iuto  the  rear. 

"  Two  or  three  times  I  endeavoured  io  insinuate  myself 
between  tne  canes,  and  by  diut  of  coaxing  aud  bending  them 
to  make  some  prog'ess  ;  but  a  bull  frog  might  as  well  ha\e 
tried  to  work  a  passage  through  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  aud  I 
gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 

"  Half  wild  with  meeting  an  obstacle  we  had  so  little  anti- 
cipated, I  threw  myself  desperately  against  it,  crushing  to 
the  ground  the  canes  with  which  I  came  iu  contact ;  and, 
rising  to  my  feet  again,  repeated  the  action  with  like  effect. 
Twenty  minutes  of  this  violent  exercise  almost  exhausted 
me,  but  it  carried  us  some  way  into  the  thicket ;  when  Toby, 
who  had  been  reaping  the  benefit  of  my  labours  by  following 
close  at  my  heels,  proposed  to  become  pioneer  in  turn,  and 
accordingly  passed  ahead  with  a  view  of  affording  me  a  re- 
spile  from  my  exertions.  Ar,  however,  wifh.his  slight  frame 
he  made  but  bad  work  of  it,  I  was  soon  obliged  to  resume  my 
old  place  again. 

"  On  we  toiled,  the  perspiration  starting  from  our  bodies 
in  Hoods,  our  limbs  torn  and  lacerated  with  the  splintered 
fragments  of  the  broken  canes,  until  we  had  proceeded  per 
haps  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  brake,  when  suddenly  it 
ceasod  raining,  and  the  utmosphere  around  us  became  close 
and  sultry  beyond  expression.  The  elasticity  of  the  reeds, 
quickly  recoveringfrom  the  temporary  pressure  of  our  bodies, 
caused  them  to  spring  back  to  their  original  position;  so 
that  they  closed  in  upon  us  as  we  advanced,  and  prevented 
the  circulation  of  the  little  air  which  might  otherwise  have 
reached  us.  Besides  this,  their  greut  height  completely  shut 
us  out  from  the  view  of  surrounding  objects,  and  we  were 
not  certain  but  that  we  might  huve  been  going  all  the  time 
in  a  wrong  direction. 

"  Fatigued  with  my  long-continued  efforts,  and  panting  for 
breath,  1  felt  myself  completely  incapacitated  for  any  further 
exertion.  I  rolled  up  the  sleeve  of  my  frock,  and  squeezed 
the  moisture  it  conluined  iuto  my  parched  mouth.  But  the 
few  drops  I  managed  to  obtain  gave  mo  little  relief,  aud  I 


funk  down  for  a  moment  with  a  sort  of  dogged  apathy,  from 
which  I  was  aroused  by  Toby,  who  had  dcisc  I  a  plan  to 
free  its, from  the  net  in  which  we  had  become  entangled. 

"lie  was  laving  about  him  lustily  with  his  sheath-knife, 
lopping  the  canes  right  and  left,  like  a  reaper,  and  BOOU  mu  le 
quite  a  clearing  around  us.  This  sight  reanimated  nK(  and 
seizing  my  own  knife,  I  hacked  and  hewed  away  without 
mercy,  lint,  alus!  the  farther  we  advanced,  the  thicker  And 
taller,  and  apparently  the  more  interminable  the  reeds  be- 
came. 

"I  began  to  think  we  were  fairly  snared,  and  had  almost 
made  up  mj  mind  that  without  a  pair  of  wings  we  should 
never  be  able  to  escape  from  the  toils  ;  when  all  at  once  I  dis- 
cerned a  peep  of  daylight  through  thecaneso.'i  my  light,  and, 
communicating  the  joyful  tidings  to  Toby,  we  both  fi  ll  to 
with  fresh  spirit,  and  speedily  opening  a  passage  towards  it 
we  found  ourselves  clear  of  perplexities,  and  iu  the  near  vici- 
nity of  the  ridge." 

After  enduring  terrible  hardships  in  the  defiles  of 
the  mountains,  tho  adventurers  at  length  reached 
an  uninhabited  valley,  where  they  discovered  two 
figures  half  hidden  in  the  bush: 

"  My  mind  was  at  once  made  up.  Dropping  my  staff,  and 
tearing  open  the  package  of  things  we  had  brought  from-  tho 
ship,  1  unrolled  the  cotton  cloth,  and  holding  it  in  one  hand 
plucked  with  the  other  a  twig  from  the  hushes  beside  me, and 
telling  Toby  to  follow  my  example,  I  broke  through  tin-  m- 
vert  and  advanced,  waving  the  branch  in  tokeu  of  peace  to- 
wards the  shrinking  forms  before  me. 

"  They  were  a  boy  aud  girl, slender  and  graceful, and  com- 
pletely naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  girdle  of  bark, 
from  which  depended  at  opposite  points  two  of  the  russet 
leaves  of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  An  arm  of  the  boy,  half 
screened  from  sight  by  her  wild  tresses,  was  thrown  about  the 
neck  of  the  girl,  while  with  the  oilier  he  held  one  of  her 
bands  in  his;  and  thus  they  stood  together,  their  heads  in- 
clined forward,  catebing  the  faint  noise  we  made  in  our  pro- 
gress, aud  with  one  foot  in  advance,  as  if  half  inclined  to  ily 
from  our  presence. 

"As  we  drew  near  their  alarm  evidently  increased.  Appre- 
hensive that  they  might  fly  from  us  altogether,  I  stopped  short 
and  motioned  them  to  advance  and  receive  the  gift  I  e  xtended 
towards  them,  but  they  would  not ;  I  then  uttered  a  few  words 
of  their  language  w.th  which  I  was  acquainted,  scarcely  ex- 
pecting that  they  would  understand  me,  but  to  show  that  we 
had  not  dropped  from  the  clouds  upon  them.  This  uppeured 
to.give  litem  a  little  confidence,  so  I  approached  nearer,  pre  • 
seating  the  cloth  with  one  hand  and  holding  the  bough  with 
tho  other,  while  they  slowly  retreated.  At  last  they  sufiered 
us  to  approach  so  near  to  them  that  we  were  enabled  to  throw 
the  cotton  cloth  across  their  shoulders,  giving  them  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  theirs,  and  by  a  variety  of  gestures  endea- 
vouring to  make  them  understand  that  we  entertained  the 
highest  possible  regard  for  them. 

"  The  frightened  pair  now  stood  still,  whilst  we  endea- 
voured to  make  them  comprehend  the  nature  of  our  wants. 
In  doing  this  Toby  went  through  with  a  complete  series  of 
pantomimic  illustrations — opening  his  mouth,  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  thrusting  his  fingers  down  his  throat,  gnashing  his  teeth 
and  roiling  his  eyes  about,  till  I  verily  believe  the  poor  crea- 
tures took  us  for  a  couple  of  white  cannibals  who  were  about 
to  make  a  meal  of  them.  When,  how  ever,  they  understood 
us,  they  showed  no  inclination  to  relieve  our  wants.  At  this 
juueture  it  began  to  rain  violently,  and  we  motioned  them  to 
lead  us  to  some  place  of  shelter.  With  this  request  they  ap- 
peared willing  to  comply,  but  nothing  could  evince  more 
strongly  the  apprehension  with  which  they  regarded  us, 
than  the  way  in  which,  whilst  walking  before  us,  they  kept 
their  eyes  constantly  turned  back  to  watch  every  movement 
we  made,  and  even  our  very  looks." 

They  were  at  first  uncertain  whether  they  had 
fallen  in  with  the  cannibal  Typees  or  the  more' 
innocent  Happars.  It  soon  appeared  that  then- 
hosts  were  the  dreaded  devourers  of  human  flesh, 
but  they  nevertheless  received  the  fugitives  with 
great  hospitality  : 

"  Reclining  upon  our  mat- ,  we  held  a  kind  of  levee,  giving 
audience  to  successive  troops  of  ihe  natives,  who  introduced 
themselves  to  us  by  pronouncing  their  respective  names,  and 
retired  in  high  good  humour  on  receiving  ours  in  return. 
During  this  ceremony  the  greatest  merriment  prevailed, 
nearly  every  announcement  on  the  part  of  the  islanders 
being  followed  by  a  fresh  s;dly  of  gaiety,  which  induced  me 
to  believe  that  some  of  them  at  least  were  innocently  divert- 
ing the  company  at  our  expense,  by  bestowing  upon  them- 
selves a  string  of  absurd  titles,  of  the  humour  of  which  we 
were  of  course  entirely  ignorant. 

"All  this  occupied  about  an  hour,  when  the  throng  having 
a  little  diminished,  I  turned  to  Mebevi  and  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand that  we  were  in  Meed  of  food  and  sleep.  Immedi- 
ately the  attentive  chief  addressed  a  few  words  to  one  of  the 
crowd,  who  disappeared,  and  returned  in  a  few  moments  with 
a  calabash  of  "  poee  poee,"  and  two  or  three  young  cocoa- 
nuts  stripped  of  their  husks,  and  with  their  shells  partly 
broken.  We  both  of  us  forthwith  placed  one  of  these  na- 
tural goblets  to  our  lips,  and  drained  it  in  a  moment  of  the 
refreshing  draught  it  contained.  The  poee-poee  was  then 
placed  before  us,  and  even  famished  as  I  was,  I  paused  to 
consider  in  what  manner  to  convey  it  to  my  mouth. 

"  This  staple  article  of  food  among  the  Marquese  is- 
landers is  manufactured  from  the  produce  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree.  It  somewhat  resembles  ill  its  plastic  nature  our 
bookbinder's  paste,  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  somewhat 
tart  to  the  taste. 

"  Such  was  the  dish,  the  merits  of  which  I  was  now  eager 
to  discuss.  I  eyed  it  wistfully  for  a  moment,  and  then  unab'e 
any  longer  to  stand  on  ceremony,  plunged  my  hand  into  the 
yielding  mass,  aud  to  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  natives 
drew  it  forth  laden  with  the  poee-poee,  which  adhered  in 
lengthy  strings  to  every  finger.  So  stubborn  was  its  consis- 
tency, that  in  conveying  my  heavily-freighted  hand  to  my 
mouth,  the  connecting  links  almost  raised  the  calabash 
from  the  mats  on  which  it  had  been  placed.  This  dis- 
play of  awkwardness  —  in  which,  by  tbe-bye,  Toby  kept 
me  company— convulsed  the  bystanders  with  uncontrollable 
laughter." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  Tvpee 
valley  appears  to  have  been  the  Taboo  ground  of 
the  tribe,  which  is  11111?  described  : 

"  Here  were  situated  the  Taboo  groves  of  the  valley — the 
sceno  of  many  a  prolonged  feast,  of  many  a  horrid  rite.  Be- 
neath the  dark  shadows  of  the  consecrated  bread-fruit  trees 
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there  reigned  a  solemn  twilight — a  cathedral-like  gloom. 
The  frightful  genius  of  Pagan  worship  seemcil  to  brood  in 
silence  over  the  place,  breathing  its  spell  upon  every  object 
around.  Here  and  there,  in  the  de  pths  of  these  awful  shades, 
half  screened  from  sight  bv  masses  of  overhanging  foliage, 
rose  the  idolatrous  altars  of  the  savages,  built  of  enormous 
blocks  of  black  and  polished  stone,  placed  one  upon  another 
without  cement,  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and 
surmounted  by  a  rustic  open  temple,  enclosed  with  a  low 
picket  of  canes,  within  which  might  be  seen,  in  various 
stages  of  decay,  offerings  of  bread  fruit  and  cocoa-nuts,  and 
the  putrefying  relics  of  some  recent  sacrifice. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  wood  was  the  hallowed  "  hoolah, 
hoolah,"  ground— set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  fantas- 
tic religious  ritual  of  these  people— comprising  an  extensive 
oblong  pi-pi,  terminating  at  either  end  in  a  lofty  terraced 
altar,  guarded  by  ranks  of  hideous  wooden  idols,  and  with 
the  two  remaining  sides  flanked  by  ranges  of  bamboo  tiheds, 
opening  towards  the  interior  of  the  quadrangle  thus  formed. 
Vast  trees,  standing  in  the  middle  of  this  space,  and  throw- 
ing over  it  an  umbrageous  shade,  had  their  massive  trunks 
built  round  with  slight  stages,  elevated  a  few  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  railed  in  with  canes,  forming  so  many 
rustic  pulpits,  from  which  the  priests  harangued  their 
devotees. 

"  This  holiest  of  spots  was  defended  from  profanation  by 
the  strictest  edicts  of  the  all-pervading  '  taboo,'  which  con- 
demned to  instant  death  the  sacrilegious  female  who  should 
enter  or  touch  its  sacred  precincts,  or  even  so  much  as 
]nvss  with  her  feet  the  ground  made  holy  by  the  shadows 
that  it  cast. 

"  Access  was  had  to  the  enclosure  through  an  embowered 
entrance  on  one  side,  facing  a  number  of  towering  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  planted  at  intervals  along  a  level  area  of  a  hun- 
dred yards.  At  the  farther  extremity  of  this  space  was  to 
be  seen  ft  building  of  considerable  size,  reserved  for  the 
habitation  of  the  priests  and  religious  attendants  of  the 
groves. 

"In  its  vicinity  was  another  remarkable  edifice,  built,  as 
usual  upon  the  summit  of  a  pi-pi,  and  at  least  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  though  not  more  than  twenty  in  breadth.  The 
whole  front  of  this  latter  structure  was  completely  open,  anil 
from  one  end  to  the  other  ran  a  narrow  verandah,  fenced  in 
on  the  edge  of  the  pi-pi  with  a  picket  of  canes.  Its  interior 
presented  the  appearance  of  an  immense  lounging-place,  the 
entire  floor  being  strewn  with  successive  layers  of  mats,  lying 
between  parallel  trunks  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  selected  for  the 
purpose  from  the  straightest  and  most  symmetrical  the  vale 
afforded. 

"  To  this  building,  denominated  in  the  language  of  the 
natives  the'Ti,'  Mebevi  now  conducted  us.  Thus  far  we 
had  hcen  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  the  natives  of  both 
sexes ;  but  as  soon  as  we  approached  its  vicinity,  the  fe- 
males gradually  separated  themselves  from  the  crowd,  and 
standing  aloof,  permitted  us  to  pass  on.  The  merciless 
prohibitions  of  the  taboo  extended  likewise  to  this  edifice, 
and  were  enforced  by  the  same  dreadful  penalty  that  secured 
the  Hoolah  Hoolah  ground  from  the  imaginary  pollution  of 
a  woman's  presence." 

While  Melville  was  laid  up  with  sickness,  his 
companion  disappeared,  having  it  seems  found  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  in  some  European  hoat. 
Melville,  however,  feared  that  his  companion 
might  have  been  sacrificed  hy  the  cannibals,  and 
his  Typee  associates  tried  to  console  him  in  vain 
for  some  days,  but  they  finally  succeeded. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  islanders  appeared  inexplicable.  All 
reference  to  my  lost  comrade  was  carefully  evaded,  and  if  at 
any  time  they  were  forced  to  uiake  some  reply  to  my  fre- 
quent inquiries  on  the  subject,  they  would  uniformly  de- 
nounce him  as  an  ungrateful  runaway,  who  had  deserted 
his  friend,  and  taken  himself  off  to  that  vile  and  detestable 
place  Nukuheva. 

"  But  whatever  might  have  been  his  fate,  now  that  he  was 
gone,  the  natives  multiplied  their  acts  of  kindness  and  atten- 
tion towards  myself,  treating  me  with  a  degree  of  deference 
which  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed  had  I  been  some 
celestial  visitant.  Kory-Kory  never  for  one  moment  left  my 
side,  unless  it,  were  to  execute  my  wishes.  The  faithful  fel- 
low, twice  every  day,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening,  insisted  upon  carrying  me  to  the  stream,  and  bath- 
ing me  in  its  refreshing  water. 

"  Frequently  in  the  afternoon  he  would  cany  me  to  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  stream,  where  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
produced  a  soothing  influence  upon  my  mind.  At  this  place 
the  waters  flowed  between  grassy  banks,  planted  with  enor- 
mous bread-fruit  trees,  whose  vast  branches  interlacing  over- 
head, formed  a  leafy  canopy ;  near  the  stream  were  several 
smooth  black  rocks.  One  of  these,  projecting  several  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  hail  upon  its  summit  a  shal- 
low cavity,  which,  filled  with  freshly-gathered  leaves,  formed 
a  delightful  couch. 

Here  I  often  lay  for  hours,  covered  with  a  gauze-like  veil 
of  tappa,  while  Fayaway,  seated  beside  me,  and  holding  in 
her  hand  a  fan  woven  from  the  leaflets  of  a  young  cocoa- 
nut  bough,  brushed  aside  the  insects  that  occasionally 
lighted  on  my  face,  and  Kory-Kory,  with  a  view  of  chasing 
away  my  melancholy,  performed  a  thousand  antics  in  the 
water  before  us. 

"As  my  eye  wandered  along  this  romantic  stream,  it  would 
fall  upon  the  half-immersed  figure  of  a  heautful  girl,  stand- 
ing in  the  transparent  water,  and  catching  in  a  little  net  a 
species  of  diminutive  shell-fish,  of  which  these  people  arc 
extravagantly  fond.  Sometimes  a  chattering  group  would  be 
Bflated  upon  the  edge  of  a  low  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  brook' 
busily  engaged  in  thinning  and  polishing  the  shells  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  by  rubbing  them  briskly  with  a  small  stone  in  the  wa- 
ter, an  operation  which  soon  converts  them  into  a  light  and 
elegant  drinking  vessel,  somewhat  resembling  goblets  made 
of  tortoisesbell. 

"But  the  tranquillising  influences  of  beautiful  scenery, 
and  the  exhibition  of  human  life  under  so  novel  and  charm 
Lag  an  aspect,  were  not  my  only  sources  of  consolation. 

"  Every  evening  the  girls  of  the  house  gathered  about  me 
on  the  mats,  and  after  chasing  away  Kory-Kory  from  my 
side — who,  nevertheless,  retired  only  to  a  little  distance  and 
watched  their  proceedings  with  the  most  jealous  attention — 
would  anoint  my  whole  body  with  a  fragrant  oil,  squeezed 
from  a  yellow  root,  previously  pounded  between  a  couple  of 
stones,  and  which  in  their  language  is  denominated  '  aka.' 
And  most  refreshing  anil  agreeable  are  the  juices  of  the 
'aka,'  when  applied  to  one's  li#>bs  by  the  soft  palms  of 
sweet  nymphs, whose  bright  eyes  are  beaming  upon  you  with 
Unduess-;  and  I  used  to  hail  with  delight  the  daily  re- 
currence of  this  luxurious  operation,  iu  which  1  forgot 


all  my  troubles,  and  buried  for  the  time  every  feeling  of 
sorrow." 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  feast  of  calabashes, 
given  hy  the  chieftain  to  the  members  of  his 
tribe : 

"  What  lavish  plenty  reigned  around! — Warwick  feasting 
his  retainers  with  beef  and  ale  was  a  niggard  to  the  noble 
Mehevi! — All  along  the  piazza  of  the  Ti  were  arranged  ela- 
borately carved  canoe-shaped  vessels,  some  twenty  feet  in 
length,  filled  with  newly  made  poee-poee,  and  sheltered  from 
the  sun  by  the  broad  leaves  of  the  banana.  At  intervals 
were  heaps  of  green  bread-fruit,  raised  in  pyrnmidical  stacks, 
resembling  the  regular  piles  of  heavy  shot  to  be  seen  in  the 
yard  of  an  arsenal.  Inserted  into  the  interstices  of  the  huge 
stones  which  formed  the  pi-pi  were  large  boughs  of  trees  ; 
hanging  from  the  branches  of  which,  and  screened  from  the 
sun  by  their  foliage,  were  innumerable  little  packages  with 
leafy  coverings,  containing  the  meat  of  the  numerous  hogs 
which  had  been  slain,  done  up  iu  this  manner  to  make  it 
more  accessible  to  the  crowd.  Leaning  against  the  railing 
of  the  piazza  were  an  immense  number  of  long,  heavy  bam- 
boos, plugged  at  the  lower  end,  and  with  their  projecting 
muzzles  stuffed  with  a  wad  of  leaves.  These  were  filled  with 
water  from  the  stream,  and  each  of  them  might  hold  from 
four  to  five  gallons. 

"  The  banquet  being  thus  spread,  nought  remained  but 
for  every  one  to  help  himself  at  his  pleasure.  Accordingly 
not  a  moment  passed  but  the  transplanted  boughs  I  have 
mentioned  were  rifled  bj  the  throng  of  the  fruit  they  cer- 
tainly bad  never  borne  before.  Calabashes  of  poee-poee  were 
continually  being  replenished  from  the  extensive  receptacle 
in  which  that  article  was  stored,  and  multitudes  of  little  fires 
were  kindled  about  the  Ti  for  the  purpose  of  roasting  the 
bread-fruit. 

"  Within  the  building  itself  was  presented  a  most  extraor- 
dinary scene.  The  immense  lounge  of  mats  lying  between 
the  parallel  rows  of  the  trunks  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  ex- 
tending the  entire  length  of  the  house,  at  least  two  hun- 
dred feet,  was  covered  by  the  reclining  forms  of  a  host  of 
chiefs  and  warriors,  who  were  eating  at  a  great  rate,  or  sooth- 
ing the  cares  of  Polynesian  life  in  the  sedative  fumes  of 
tobacco.  The  smoke  was  inhaled  from  large  pipes,  the  bowls 
of  which,  made  out  of  small  cocoa-nut  shells,  were  curiously 
caned  in  strange  heathenish  devices.  These  were  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  by  the  recumbent  smokers,  who,  taking 
two  or  three  prodigious  whiffs,  handed  the  pipe  to  bis  neigh- 
bour ;  sometimes  for  that  purpose  stretching  indolently 
across  the  body  of  some  individual  whose  exertions  at  the 
dinner-table  had  already  induced  sleep." 

A  far  different  feast  revived  Melville's  early 
horror  of  a  continued  residence  among  the 
Typees : 

"  The  sound  of  the  drums  continued,  without  intermis- 
sion, the  whole  day,  and  falling  continually  upon  my  ear, 
caused  me  a  sensation  of  horror  which  I  am  unable  to  de- 
scribe. On  the  following  day  hearing  none  of  those  noisy 
indications  of  revelry,  I  concluded  that  the  inhuman  feast 
was  terminated ;  and  feeling  a  kind  of  morbid  curiosity  to 
discover  whether  the  Ti  might  furnish  any  evidence  of  what 
had  taken  place  there,  I  proposed  to  Kory-Kory  to  walk  there. 
To  this  proposition  he  replied  by  pointing  with  Lis  finger  to  the 
newly  risen  sun,  and  then  up  to  the  zenith,  intimating  that 
our  visit  must  be  deferred  until  noon.  Shortly  after  that 
hour  we  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  Taboo  Groves,  and  as 
soon  as  we  entered  their  precincts,  I  looked  fearfully  round 
in  quest  of  some  memorial  of  the  scenes  which  had  so  lately 
been  acted  there  ;  but  everything  appeared  as  usual.  On 
reaching  the  Ti,  we  found  Mehevi  and  a  few  chiefs  reclining 
on  the  mats,  who  gave  me  as  friendly  a  reception  as  ever. 
No  allusions  of  any  kind  were  made  by  them  to  the  recent 
events;  and  I  refrained,  for  obvious  reasons,  from  referring 
to  them  myself. 

"  After  staying  a  short  time  I  took  my  leave.  In  passing 
along  the  piazza,  previously  to  descending  from  the  pi-pi,  I 
observed  a  curiously  carved  vessel  of  wood,  of  considerable 
size,  with  a  cover  placed  over  it,  of  the  same  material,  and 
which  resembled  in  shape  a  small  canoe.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  low  railing  of  bamboos,  the  top  of  winch  was  scarcely 
a  foot  from  the  ground.  As  the  vessel  had  been  placed  in  its 
present  position  since  my  last  visit,  I  at  once  concluded  that 
it  must  Have  some  connection  with  the  recent  festival ;  and, 
prompted  by  a  curiosity  I  could  not  repress,  in  passing  it  I 
raised  one  end  of  the  cover  ;  at  the  same  moment  the  chiefs, 
perceiving  my  design,  loudly  ejaculated,  '  Taboo !  Taboo  !' 
Bv  the  slight  glimpse  sufficed  ;  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  dis- 
or.^red  members  of  a  human  skeleton,  the  bones  still  fresh 
wit  i  moisture,  and  with  particles  of  flesh  clinging  to  them 
here  and  there ! 

"  Kory-Kory,  who  had  been  a  little  in  advance  of  me," at- 
tracted by  the  exclamations  of  the  chiefs,  turned  round  in 
time  to  witness  the  expression  of  horror  on  my  countenance. 
He  now  hurried  towards  me,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to 
the  canoe,  and  exclaiming  rapidly,  'Puarkee!  puarkee  !' 
(Pig,  pig).  I  pretended  to  yield  to  the  deception,  and  re- 
peated the  words  after  him  several  times,  as  though  ac- 
quiescing iu  what  he  said.  The  other  savages,  either 
deceived  by  my  conduct  or  unwilling  to  manifest  their  dis- 
pleasure at  what  could  not  be  remedied,  took  no  further  no- 
tice of  the  occurrence,  and  I  immediately  left  the  Ti." 

His  desire  of  escaping  was  increased  when  he 
saw  that  he  had  given  grievous  offence  by  refusing 
to  be  tattooed.  The  natives,  however,  were  very 
unwilling  to  part  with  him,  and  long  refnsed  the 
ransom  proffered  for  him  by  the  captain  of  an  Eng- 
lish vessel.  At  length  ho  was  rescued  partly  by 
purchase,  and  partly  by  force.  The  Marquesas  are 
now  one  of  the  colonies  into  which  the  French 
are  introducing  the  same  system  of  civilisation  that 
they  have  established  in  Tahiti  and  Algiers,  so 
that  this  volume  may  bo  regarded  as  a  record  of 
customs,  which  in  a  few  years  will  have  disappeared 
for  ever. 


Wheat  Imported  from  Canada. — It  appears  from  a  re- 
turn issued  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  quantity  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Canada,  in  the  year  ending  the  (5th  January,  1816,  was 

229,241  quarters  (certified  as  the  produce  of  Canada,  under 
the  Act  lith  and  7th  Vie.  c.  2lt)  ;  three  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat  were  also  imported  from  Canada,  making  altogether  a 
total  of  22U,2-n  Quarters* 


11EGISTRATION  APPEALS. 
Newton,  Appellant,  v.  Mqrberly,  Respondent. 

Chief-Justice  Tindal — In  this  case  the  revising  bar- 
rister appears  to  have  reserved  two  questions  for  the  opinion 
of  the  court  ;  first,  whether  the  circumstances  attending  the 
execution  of  the  grant  of  a  rent-charge  are  such  as  to  show 
the  grant  to  be  void  as  founded  on  fraud  in  fact;  and,  se- 
condly, whether  it  is  void  as  being  made  for  the  purpose  of 
splitting  freeholds  and  multiplying  votes  atelections  in  viola- 
tion of  the  statute  7  &  8  Wm.  III.,  c,  20.  As  to  the  first 
point,  whether  there  is  fraud  in  the  making  of  the  grant  itself, 
the  revising  barrister  must  in  all  cases  find  the  fact  one  way 
or  other  for  himself ;  it  is  not  a  question  that  ought  to  he  re- 
ferred to  the  court.  And  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  in 
this  case  he  has  expressly  stated  his  own  opiafon  to  bo  that 
there  was  no  fraud  in  fact.  As  to  the  second  point,  we  think 
the  case  comes  directly  within  the  rule  laid  down  by  this 
ctjurt  iu  the  case  of  Alexander,  appellant,  v.  Newton,  re- 
spondent ;  and  the  consequence  of  holding  this  case  to  fall 
within  that  is,  that  the  decision  of  the  revising  barrister 
ought  to  be  affirmed  in  this  case ;  and  also  in  the  following 
case  on  the  list,  that  of  Newton,  appellant,  v.  the  Overseers 
of  Crowley,  respondents,  which  arises  on  facts  substantially 
the  same  as  the  present. 

Judson,  Appellant,  v.  Luckett,  Respondent. 

Chief-Justice  Tindax. — In  this  case,  the  nature  of  the 
qualification  in  respect  of  which  the  appellant  claims  to  be 
placed  on  the  list  of  voters  made  out  by  the  overseers  is 
"  part  of  a  house  :"  the  revising  barrister  held  the  description 
to  be  insufficient.  The  question  reserved  is,  whether  such 
a  description  is  sufficient  in  point  of  law  ?  We  have  already 
laid  down  in  more  than  one  instance  the  mere  occupation 
by  a  party  of  a  portion  of  a  bouse  is  an  occupation  separated 
from  the  residue  as  to  constitute  an  occupation  as  a  tenant 
within  the  meaning  of  the  28th  section  of  2  Will.  IV.;  and 
in  this  case  no  question  is  raised  as  to  the  occupation  being 
separate  in  that  respect,  but  solely  on  the  point  whether  the 
description  of  the  qualification  on  the  list  is  sufficient  ?  We 
think  it  is:  it  is  precisely  true,  in  fact,  according  to  the  com- 
mon understanding  of  the  word,  and  may  well  denote  such  a 
case  as  will  confer — and  we  must  take  it  in  this  case  that  it 
does  confer — a  qualification.  Itbecomes  therefore  unnecessary 
to  consider  the  second  point  reserved,  namely,  whether  the 
revising  barrister  had  the  power  of  amending  under  the  JOth 
section  of  the  Registration  Act  ?  The  third  point  reserved 
was  as  to  the  rating.  It  appeared  the  landlord  occupied  one 
part  of  the  house  and  the  appellant  the  other;  no  question 
being  before  us  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  occupation.  The 
landlord's  name  was  onthe  rate  for  "  a  house  "  opposite  to  his 
name,  and  the  appellant's  name  under  that  of  the  landlord, 
but  nothing  was  carried  out  under  the  name  of  the  appellant, 
nor  were  the  names  connected  by  brackets  or  otherwise;  and 
iu  this  state  of  facts  the  barrister  held  the  appellant  not 
rated.  And  we  think  on  this  state  of  facts  the  name  is  o~ 
the  rate  as  a  person  charged  to  the  rate  which  might  well 
be  considered  to  charge  the  appellant  in  respect  of  the  pre- 
mises inserted  opposite  *he  landlord's  name  in  the  line 
above,  just  as  if  the  word  "  ditto  "  had  been  inserted  without 
any  bracket  to  connect  it.  We  think  therefore  the  revising 
barrister  was  wrong  on  both  these  points,  and  that  his  de- 
cision should  be  reversed,  and  the  name  of  the  appellant 
restored. 

Colvillb  Appellant,  v.  the  Overseers  op  Chatham 
Respondents. 
Chief  Justice  Tindal. — Iu  this  case,  the  point  of  law 
reserved  by  the  revising  barrister  for  our  determination  was, 
whether,  in  the  case  of  a  person  claiming  aright  to  vote  for 
the  borough,  by  reason  of  the  occupation  of  a  house  as 
tenant,  the  bare  value  of  the  rent  was  a  proper  criterion  o_ 
the  value,  without  deducting  the  landlord's  repairs  ?  And  we 
are  of  opinion  the  revising  bairister  is  right  in  holding  the 
bare  annual  profit,  without  making  such  deductions,  to  be 
the  clear  yearly  value  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
2nd  Wm.  IV,  chap.  45,  sec.  27.    It  was  contended  befor 
the  revising  barrister,  not  only  that  the  average  annual  value 
of  the  landlord's  repairs  should  be  deducted  from  the  ren 
paid  by  the  occupier,  but  the  landlord's  expense  of  insurance. 
But  this  latter  appears  so  plainly  to  be  a  voluntary  charg3 
onthe  part  of  the  landlord,  who  insures  his  own  bouse  for 
safety,  that  we  think  such  an  opinion  cannot  be  declared. 
Of  course,  the  landlord's  insurance  never  could  be  held  a  ne- 
cessary deduction  in  order  to  ascertain  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  the  premises  ;  and  we  think  the  same  as  to  the  deduction 
of  the  landlord's  repairs.    This  is  the  case  of  the  occupier  of 
a  house  as  tenant,  who  pays  a  rent  of  ten  pounds  per  an- 
num, exclusive  of  rates  and  taxes  ;  that  is,  so  far  as  the 
tenant  is  concerned,  a  clear  yearly  rent  to  the  landlord 
of  ten  pounds  per  annum.    If  the  statute  requires  that  the 
house  must  be  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds  in 
order  to  confer  a  qualification,  it  is  undoubtedly  not  enough 
to  find  that  the  tenant  pays  the  rent  that  is  imposed,  as  such 
rent  is  not  a  measure  of  the  true  value  ;  it  may  be  an  exor- 
bitant one,  such  as  no  other  tenant  would  give,  or  may  have 
been  fraudulently  fixed  at  that  sum  to  confer  a  vote.   It  is 
necessary  in  order  to  satisfy  the  statute  to  show  further 
the  house  is  of  that  clear  yearly  value,  that  it  is  there 
fore  a  house  worth  ten  pounds  per  annum  as  the  fa: 
rent  of  the  premises.    And  whether  this  is  proved  to 
be    the   clear   yearly   value    is    the    question  befor" 
us.    There  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  tru 
meaning  of  the  act  iu  the  use  of  the  expression.  Wher 
the  right  to  vote  depended  as  it  did  formerly  on  proper! 
only,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  its  yearl 
value  in  the  case  of  counties,  as  the  Sih  Henry,  v.  (i,  c.  7, 
named  that  the  knights  of  the  shire  should  be  chosen  by  th 
people,  of  whom  every  one  should  have  a  freehold  land  o 
tenement  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  by  the  year,  a 
least,  above  all  charges.   And  again,  it  appears  the  18tr 
Geo.  II.  c.  18,  s.  0,  enacts  that  "  no  person  shall  vote  i" 
any  such  election  without,  having  a  freehold  tenement  of  th 
clear  yearly  vidue  of  forty  shillings  above  all  rents  and 
charges  payable  out  of,  or  in  respect  of  the  same."    It  was 
easy  to  arrive  at  the  clear  yearly  value,  more  especially  its 
the  sixth  section  of  the  late  act  had  defined  the  nature  of 
the  charge  intended  to  be  created,  by  enacting  thai  no  public 
or  Parliamentary  tax  should  be  deemed  to  be  any  charge 
payable  out  of,  or  in  respect  of,  any  freehold  estate  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act.   But  iu  the  present  case,  the 
register  created  a  new  qualification  for  voting  in  boroughs, 
namely,  that  of  the  occupier  as  tenant  of  a  house  id'  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  applying 
to  the'  case  of  a  tenant  the  description  and  definition, 
which,  in  strictness  of  language,  and  under  former  enact- 
ments belonged  exclusively  to  the  owner  of  property.  Tor, 
in  strictness  and  propriety  of  language,  though  rent,  may  ba 
a  fair  criterion  of  value  to  the  landlord,  it  cannot  be  so  to  the 
tenant;  the  value  to  let  depending  on  the  use  he  puis  it  to, 
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Mid  its  capabilities  for  occupation,  mid  other  circumstances 
under  the  control  of  the  landlord.  We  cannot  conceive  the 
legislature  could  have  intended  the  right  to  confer  a  vote 
should  be  dependent  on  calculation  so  nice  as  this,  and  of  so 
difficult  an  application;  and  though  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
give  efl">cl  t»  all  the  wolds  of  the  section,  we  think  it  may 
well  bear  the  meaning  that  where  a  house  is  occupied  by  a 
tenant  at  the  clear  yearly  rent  of  10/.,  if  such  house  be  really 
worth  that  rent  to  any  one  wanting  to  occupy  it,  if  the  party 
was  able  to  pay  such  a  rent,  the  house  would  he  clearly 
worth  not  less  than  10/.,  as  far  as  the  tenant  is  concerned  ; 
for  we  think  the  legislature  intended  that  any  person  who  is 
in  such  a  conditiou  as  to  pay  such  a  cost  charged  by  the  owner 
of  a  house  that  is  fairly  worth  the  sum  of  10/.,  and  shall  be- 
come a  tenant  thereof,  is  a  fit  person  to  have  a  vote  at  an 
election  of  members  of  Parliament  for  the  borough.  In  the 
course  of  the  argument  we  were  referred  to  the  cases  of  rating 
under  the  Settlement  Act,  1.1  Car.  H,  ch.  42.  We  think  the 
appellant  can  derive  no  benefit  from  those  cases;  the  rate 
able  value  of  property  has  been  considered  to  be  what  it  will 
fairly  let  for  to  a  tenant  paying  idl  such  public  burthens  as 
those  that  are  attached  to  his  occupation.  In  consequence 
of  the  disputes  as  to  the  principles  on  which  parties  should 
he  rated,  the  statute  I!  and  7  Wm.  IV.,  ch.  ill),  was  passed,  to 
state  and  describe  themode  of  ascertaining  the  rateable  value 
of  all  kinds  of  property  ;  namely,  that  it  should  be  a  net  annual 
value  left  after  making  certain  deductions  specified  in  the  act 
from  the  rent.  But  if  you  find  in  the  2  Wm.  IV.,  ch.  4-5, 
s.  UT,  the  expression,  rateable  value,  we  must  ascertain  what 
that  is  by  applying  to  it  the  provisions  of  the  li  and  7  Wm. 
IV.,  ch.  9o,  wliere  the  expression  is  construed  as  clear  yearly 
value  without  any  deductions  ;  that  is  the  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing it.  Considering  that  these  statutes  are  made  in  diverso 
intuito,  it  does  not,  we  conceive,  militate  against  the  princi- 
ple laid  down  as  that  winch  we  ought  to  give  in  interpreting 
the  "27th  section.  For  these  reasons  we  think  the  decision 
of  the  revising  barrister  ought  to  be  affirmed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

Staleybridge,  March  3,  1810. 

Sir, — I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper,  and  saw  Mr. 
Ferrands  speech,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  last  Tues- 
day. Did  1  not  believe  that  the  house  had  ceased  to  place 
any  credit  in  Mr.  Ferrand,  or  his  statements,  I  should  be 
surprised  that  the  members  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
did  uot  rise  as  one  man  to  contradict  the  scandalous  asser- 
tions of  that  gentleman.  It  would  be  well  for  that  gentleman 
if,  instead  of  making  statements  on  hearsay;  he  would  visit 
the  manufacturing  districts  and  examine  for  himself.  Let 
hiin  come  to  our  own  town  for  instance,  which  contains 
•2i),H00  inhabitants,  and  some  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the 
kingdom;  let  him  ask,  one  by  one,  audi  think  he  would 
not  find  many  who  would  change  their  present  situation  to 
go  into  the  country,  and  work  for  9s.  or  10s.  per  week.  Let 
him  visit  our  churches  and  chapels  on  a  Sunday,  and  he 
cannot  (I  say  it  with  pride)  tell  an  operative  from  his  mas- 
ter. Let  him  visit  our  railway  stations  on  a  Saturday  night 
or  Sunday  morning,  and  see  the  hundreds  that  are  going 
to  see  their  friends,  or  on  parties  of  pleasure  in  the  country, 
and  when  he  has  done  all,  let  him  show  us  an  agricultural 
town  where  the  labourers  can  afford  these  privileges  ;  and 
yet  w  e  are  to  believe  that  we  are  ground  to  the  dust  by  our 
tyrannical  masters,  the  cotton  loids.  I  will  not  trespass  on 
your  paper  by  giving  the  amounts  of  wages  which  an  opera- 
tive can  earn,  but  1  know  many  who  have  saved  a  deal  of 
money  by  economy  and  steadiness.  I  know  a  boy,  only  10 
years  of  age,  who  is  the  sole  support  of  himself  and  his  aged 
father,  keeping  him  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  who  is  only  a 
weaver;  yetsoiutense  is  Mr.  Ferrands  hatred  against  this 
manufacturing  system,  that  I  believe,  had  he  power,  he 
would  consign  it  all  to  one  grand  ruin. 

I  know  a  firm  in  Rochdale  who  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  League,  and  who  have  not  escaped  from  the  vitu- 
peration of  Mr.  Ferrand,  who  engage  a  town  missionary  at 
their  own  expense,  and  give  him  money  to  distribute  among 
the  poor  and  afflicted  in  that  town,  yet  they  are  among  the 
number  of  cotton  lords  who  are  accused  of  such  "  tyranny, 
cold-blooded  cruelty,"  and  other  abominations  too  numerous 
to  mention.  I  have  lived  amidst  the  din  of  factories  all  my 
life,  yet  I  never  witnessed  any  of  the  cruelties  which  Mr. 
Ferrand  has  talked  so  much  about.  If  you  could  put  this 
letter  in  a  corner  of  your  paper,  you  will  oblige  me.  Iam 
an  unlettered  man,  but  what  I  have  said  is  true,  which  is 
more  than  the  (honourable ?)  member  for  Knaresborough 
can  say.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  the  good  cause  in 
which  you  are  engaged,         I  am,  Sir,  yours  &c, 

Ax  Opeiutive. 


Warwickshire,  Feb.  2-1,  1810. 
Dear  Sir, — Having  engaged  to  subscribe  to  your  Fund 
of  a  Quarter  of  a  Million  hi.,  as  my  first  mite,  I  herewith 
send  -It.  by  post-office  order,  with  an  engagement  to  forward 
Ul.  when  wanted,  or  at  your  request.  Had  I,  Sir,  the 
wealth  of  some  of  our  lords,  dukes,  and  nobles  (so  called), 
or  some  of  the  wealthy  ignobles,  it  w  ould  not  be  the  gift  to 
your  funds  of  'it.,  or  of  0000/.,  that  would  please  or  satisfy 
my  mind  in  these  days.  Nay,  Sir,  I  believe,  that  had  I  as 
much  as  some  of  the  mean  and  little-minded  nobles  of  our 
da) ,  who  realise  from  100,000/.  to  800,000/.  per  annum,  I 
would  give  the  whole  of  my  year's  income  to  accomplish  the 
abolition,  or  final  destruction  of  all  the  unrighteous,  unrea- 
sonable, unchristian,  and  cruel  laws  on  our  statute-books, 
which  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the 
book  of  heavenly  inspiration,  opposed  to  truth,  and  which 
I  do  not  scruple  to  denounce  as  most  vexatious  and  criminal. 
Among  these  are  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Provision  Laws,  the 
Game  Laws,  the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  Income  Tax. 

It  is  many  months  since  I  last  troubled  you  with  a  line 
from  my  pen  ;  and  I  now  forbear  saying  much,  knowing  that 
time  witli  you  must  be  very  precious.  But,  Sir,  I  feel  as  the 
result  of  reading  and  thinking,  Sec.,  what  I  know  most  of  the 
members  of  her  Majesty's  Cabinet  Council,  and  her  lords 
and  gentlemen  of  both  houses  cannot  feel,  whilst  they  are 
trifling  with  the  weighty  and  all  important  national  con- 
cerns of  the  present  very  aw  ful  crisis. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
As  Old  Minister  of  God  oun  Saviour. 

To  George  Wilson,  Esq. 


the  medium  of  Mr.  It.  Fletcher;  and  1/.  Is.  from  Mr.  W. 
Itiley,  Chapel  en-le  Frith,  Derbyshire,  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
in  my  poor  neighbourhood 

My  friends  may  fully  depend  upon  my  making  a  season- 
able and  prudent  use  of  the  fruits  of  their  benevolence. 

As  there  will  be  a  time — and  that  time  is  now  at  hand — 
when  thousands  of  the  English  peasantry  will  ask,  "  What 
shall  we  do  ?  we  have  no  potatoe  seed  !  !  "  I  have  not  lost 
sight  of  this  heartrending  fact;  and  therefore  J  have  it  in  my 
heart,  and  hope  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  procure  fifty  or 
sixty  bushels  of  potatoe-seed  for  the  most  distressed  field- 
labourers  in  my  own  neighbourhood.  I  hope  this  will  prove 
a  new  hint  to  those  good  men  who,  1  rejoice  to  see,  ure  imi- 
tating me  in  pleading  for  the  poor. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Bicester.  W.  FbiigusoK. 


TO  COUNTRY  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Any  person  forwarding  3s.  3d.  by  Post-office  order  to  the 
Publisher,  (17,  Fleet-street,  London,  will  have  one  quarter's 
copies  of  the  League  forwarded  by  post  on  the  days  of  pub- 
lication. Subscriptions  for  the  paper  may  also  be  left  with 
J.  Gadsby,  Newall's-buildings,  Manchester;  and  the  League 
may  be  had  by  order  of  any  news-agent  in  town  or  country. 
Subscribers  who  receive  coloured  envelopes  on  their  papers 
must  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscriBtions  are  due. 


PIIEE   TRADE  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION, 


A.  W.raulton,Esq.. 
Richard  Potter,  Esq., 
William  Leavers,  Esq., 
w  illiam  Wilson.  Esq.. 
R.  g.  Wolford,  Esq., 
Sidney  smith,  Esq., 


I  DIRE( 

Samuel  Ilanison,  Esq., 
Dr.  Janus  Carlisle, 
.lohn  Gadsby,  Esq., 
H.  Hull, Esq.,  Uxbridgc. 
Richard  nurnet,  Esq., 
J .  Matson,  Esq. 

TUP  ST  EES. 

T)r.  Thomas  Price,  7,  Hi^huury-terrace,  Islington. 
George  Thompson,  Esq.,  g,  Waterloo  plac  e. 
Captain  Cogan,  Upper  Mill,  Hammersmith. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs.  Preseott,  Grote,  &  Co. 

SOLICITOR. 

Josh.  Ivimcy,  Esq.,  26,  Chancery-lane. 

STJRYBTOR. 

Mr.  Frederick  Farrand,  Priory  Villa,  Peskham. 

SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Alfred  Leach  Saul. 

Prospectuses  may  he  obtained,  gratis, :on  application  at  the  Society's 
Offices,  East  Temple  Chambers,  Whitefi-iars-slreet,  Fleet-street.  The  Rules 
(Gd.  each)  are  now  ready,  aucf  may  be  had  as  above. 

Persons  desirous  to  join  the  Society  are  requested  to  make  application 
immediately. 

The  Society's  Offices  will  be  open  for  receiving  subscriptions  and  the 
general  transaction  of  business,  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  eveniugs,  from 
G  to  9  o'clock. 


POSTSCEIPT. 


To  the  Editor  of  Tin  Leaoue. 
"  There  is  that  seatterctb  and  yet  inereaseth." 
Sir, —  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  the 
eceipt  of  U,  from  Air.  O,  O.  Turner  of  Glasgow,  through 


LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  March  7,  1846. 
In  political  contests,  as  in  military  straggles, 
great  danger  arises  from  underrating  the  strength  of 
the  adversaries.    The  Austriaus  had  actually  won 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  when  Mclas,  instead  of  pur. 
suing  his  advantages,  stopped  short  to  enjoy  his 
fancied  triumph,  and  thus  afforded  Napoleon  an 
opportunity  of  reversing  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
Though  the  ministerial  measure  has  been  sanctioned 
by  a  majority  of  ninety-seven,  the  protectionists 
assure  us  that  they  are  far  from  recognising  its 
destiny  as  decided,  and  that  they  will  use  their  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  defeat,  to  mutilate,  and  to  re- 
peal the  measure.    They  have  received  a  large 
infusion  of  fresh  courage  from  the  recent  defeat  of 
the  ministers,  though  on  a  question  of  minor  im- 
portance, and  they  vaunt  that  several  peers,  on 
whose  neutrality  the  ministers  had  counted,  will 
join  in  active  opposition,  and  defeat  every  measure 
of  Free  Trade  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Their 
avowed  object  is  to  precipitate  a  dissolution,  and  to 
strain  all  the  energies  of  deception,  intimidation, 
and  corruption,  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  next 
Parliament.    It  is  the  duty  of  every  Free  Trader  to 
prepare  for  such  a  campaign.    Let  no  one  say  to 
hitnself  that  the  protectionists  arc  too  prudent  to 
enter  on  such  a  desperate  course.    Sir  H.  Hardinge 
formed  the  same  opinion  of  the  Sikhs,  and  clung  to 
it  even  when  they  had  actually  begun  to  cross  the 
Sutlej.    We  have  reason  to  know  that  the  protec- 
tionists, like  the  Sikhs,  will  make  more  desperate 
efforts  in  their  cause  of  peculation  and  plunder; 
and  we  are  therefore  anxious  to  see  the  League 
fully  prepared  for  the  encounter.    It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  again  implore  our  friends  not  to  slacken 
their  efforts  in  obtaining  contributions  and  sub- 
scriptions to  the  great  Quarter  of  a  Million  Fund. 
It  has  been  hitherto  the  most  efficacious  force  to 
terrify  our  adversaries,  and  to  animate  the  exer- 
tions of  our  friends  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
Parliament.    Supporters  and  opponents  look  to  the 
list  of  subscribers  as  to  a  kind  of  Free  Trade  guage, 
for  measuring  tbo  strength  of  public  opinion  ;  they 
require  to  be  taught  that  the  spirit  of  the  British 
people  is  not  "  below  proof." 

During  the  present  crisis  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  leaders  of  the  League  to  hold  public  meet 
Logs  in  the  countless  places  where  their  presence  is 
ardently  desired,  and  wlicro  indeed  it  is  waited  for 


with  lingering  expectation.  Put,  as  Mr.  Cobdenhas 
very  justly  said,  the  time  for  speaking  has  passed, 
the  period  of  decisive  action  has  arrived.  We  re- 
commend the  Free  Traders  to  hold  subscription 
meetings  for  themselves  in  their  several  localities ; 
the  silent  eloquence  of  the  Bums  attached  to  their 
names  will  now  bo  of  more  avail  than  the  most 
powerful  orations  or  the  most  convincing  logic.  The 
thick  skulls  of  opponents  may  resist  the  force  of 
reason  and  argument;  but  they  are  open  to  the 
convincing  argument  of  a  strong  array  of  figures. 
Though  they  cannot  put  two  ideas  together  in  their 
beads,  yet  most  of  tliem  are  able  to  count  upon 
their  fingers. 

The  mission  of  the  League  is  not  completed  until 
Free  Trade  be  the  established  law  of  the  land,  and 
so  established  that  the  revival  of  monopoly  shall  he 
impossible.  We  have  done  much  with  the  regis- 
tration; but  we  have  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 
The  counties  must  not  remain  the  recruiting 
depots  of  the  monopolists ;  the  registration  move- 
ment must  be  continued,  must  be  extended,  and 
must  be  urged  forward  with  increased  vigour,  not 
only  to  ensure  success,  but  to  secure  what  may  be 
won.  The  Free  Traders  have  taken  a  position  as  a 
constitutional  force  "  in  the  presence  of  men  and 
angels,"  which  they  cannot  abandon  without  proving 
false  to  themselves,  to  their  principles,  to  their 
country,  and  to  future  generations.  They  must 
achieve  the  liberation  of  British  industry,  not  only 
from  the  shackles  with  which  it  has  been  fettered, 
but  from  the  domination  which  may  retain  the 
power  of  imposing  new  chains.  This  can  be  done 
by  one  great  and  decisive  effort ;  never  had  we  a 
more  favourable  opportunity.  Let  us,  then,  avail 
ourselves  of  "  the  tide  which  taken  at  the  flood 
leads  on  to  triumph  ;"  for  if  we  neglect  it,  our  future 
will  inevitably  be  "  bound  in  shallows." 


Sir  Robert  Peel's  Policy. — A  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Chelsea,  adjourned  from  Friday  last,  was  held  last 
night  at  the  Commercial-rooms,  King's-road,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  "  their  grateful  sense  of  the  patriotic,  wise,  and 
statesmanlike  conduct  of  the  Prime  Minister,  in  proposing 
to  Parliament,  under  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty,  the  mea- 
sures now  under  its  consideration,  for  removing  restrictions 
on  trade."  On  the  motion  of  F.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  the  gentleman 
hy  whom  the  meeting  was  called,  Mr.  JeH'ree,  the  senior 
churchwarden,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Lloyd  proposed 
a  petition  in  favour  of  the  ministerial  measure,  which  w  as 
seconded  hy  Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  Anderson  moved  an  amend- 
ment in  favour  of  total  and  immediate  repeal,  which  was  se- 
conded hy  Mr.  Murray,  and  supported  hy  Mr.  Ryder.  Mr. 
Dowling,  a  working  man,  thought  that  instead  of  thanking 
Sir  R.  Peel,  they  ought  to  thank  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League, 
and  their  40s.  franchise  movement  (cheersj.  The  amend- 
ment was  carried  hy  a  huge  majority,  aud  embodied  in  the 
petition,  which  was  adopted.  It  was  then  resolved  that  the 
county  members  be  requested  to  present  ami  support  the 
prayer  of  the  petition.  Colonel  Wood,  M.P.,  would  be  most 
happy  to  present  the  petition,  concurring  as  he  did  in  every 
word  of  it  (cheers, — but  how  he  would  vote  was  another 
thing.  He  firmly  believed  that  the  immediate  repeal  would 
be  far  more  advantageous  to  the  entire  community  (cheers), 
and  more  especially  to  the  agricultural  interest  (cheers).  But 
he  feared,  voting  for  it  under  the  present  circumstances 
would  endanger  the  great  practical  object  for  which  they  were 
all  struggling  (hear,  hear).  The  hon.  member,  after  some 
personal  explanations,  addressed  the  meeting  at  great  length 
in  support  of  Free  Trade,  aud  concluded  by  calling  on  the 
meeting  and  the  public  to  give  a  cordial  support  to  the  right 
lion,  baronet.  Mr.  Ryder  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
to  their  representative,  Colonel  Wood,  for  his  kindness  in  at- 
tending the  meeting,  which  was  passed  with  acc'aruation. 
Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  chairman,  the  proceedings 
tei  initiated. 

Free  Trade  Principles  in  France. — The  Prase 
publishes  a  letter  from  M .  Blanqui  on  Free  Trade,  in  which 
we  find  the  following  remarkable  passage  : — "  Do  yon  know 
what  really  would  occur  if  we  enjoyed  freedom  of  commerce 
to  morrciw  ?  We  should  see  in  Paris  some  of  those  rich 
Turkey  carpets  which  I  contemplated  at  Smyrna  with  eyes 
of  envy.  But  we  in  return  would  export  light  carpets  to  the 
Fast,  to  which  climate  they  would  be  better  suited,  and  we 
would  in  return  receive  in  exchange  warm  carpets,  such  as 
Aubussou  dare  not  manufacture  in  consequence  of  the  absurd 
duty  of  i'i  per  cent,  imposed  upon  foreign  wool.  We  should 
receive  Swedish  iron,  by  which  our  cutlery  would  be  raised 
to  a  level  with  that  of  England,  and  we  could  sell  in  return 
to  the  Swedes,  who  drink  beer  at  present,  some  Bordeaux 
wine.  We  should  receive  Bohemian  glass,  and  the  Bohe- 
mian ladies  would  receive  in  return  millinery  from  Paris. 
Every  one  would  have  a  pari  in  the  feast,  for  our  imports 
could  not  increase  without  a  corresponding  movement  in  our 
exports.  We  could  not  continue  to  buy  without  selling,  un- 
less foreiguecs  should  make  us  a  present  of  their  superfluous 
produce,  which  I  would  not  be  ashamed  to  receive  were  it 
offered  to  me." 

Brechin. — A  correspondent  writes  us  to  this  effect: — 
You  can  now  have  no  idea  of  the  change  of  opinion  that  is 
abroad  amongst  us  in  the  town  of  Brechin.  For  instance, 
a  protection  paper  has  been  lying  for  the  last  fortnight,  on  a 
table,  and  they  have  got  the  goodly  number  of  four  signa- 
tures. They  "have  been  more  fortunate  in  this  colinty. 
But  not  one,  for  ten  that  would  have  signed  the  paper  five 
years  ago,  would  allow  their  name  to  be  udltibited  to  it 
iio\v, 
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Bhortlv  will  he  puMMifd  I'y  Su!)«enr'inii, 

riMlK   ORIGINAL   PAUPHI.KT8  ASIKPIJBUC 

1  LBTTBBS  "f  MR.  WARNE3,  oh  file  CULTIVATIOS  <).  1  ■ J*. 
tiS  Fattening  ofCutil.'  upon  Native  FfWucc,  B>>*  Fceumy,  ana  Bumw  • 


EagTatins 


m'.c  ;  la* 


found  a&a  .tc  :>  for  <lii.inl.ut  =n  •'■  ^  -  ^'l?the<fal.-Jlcit.r.4d  to  the 
mring.  Where  aduiitcd,  proportlouttUe  benents,  to  i»t  smauw 

'^fe^ipKWpriMM  to  the  promotion  of  the  B.tU«.  Price 


T 
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Jii»t  pulili.-.l'.."il, 

W  E  S  T  M  I  N  S  T  B  R 

So.  KXXXVIH  tin  M.vltCH. 
Costeols;— 

1.  TIip  Tlrili«li  Soldier— JaiHUwj  Training. 

2.  historical  Romance. 

3.  ktodieal  Ponce. 

6'  Trai'sfr'r  nf  I.nnnorl  PropelW." 

a  Affairs  of  New  Zealand,  wlln  Map. 

i  Abolition  of  Protection— Stair  of  Parties. 

b"  Critical  and.Mi»ceUaueou«  Setlces. 

George  Luxfurd,  1,  WhlWftiars-stroct,  Fleet-street. 


R  E  V  I  E  W, 


m  viT'S  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE  for  Maroh,  price 
5  One  Shilling,  contain*— 

I  ife  and  Correspondence  of  David  name ;  l«y  3.  H.  nurton.  l.so.-l  lie  Earl 
ofOowrie;  a  Trmtcilv-The  Deserted  Tavern  ;  a  Tale  of  tit Oame^tw.  , 
ti  •  T  1  n  Mills  r,sa.-!te.ninisee'.iees  of  the  lion.  General  Phlpps,  M.I'.— 
lite  Antieone  of  kophoeles,  as  represented  on  the  Bdinburj 


THE  TOILET.— No  toilet  run  lie  considered  complete 
without  a  careful  attention  to  that  .Iopirtmeut  which  so  materially 
affects  the  entire  contour— viz.,  the  hair,  which  lv>tli  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity its  susceptible  ..f  most  materia;  altera,  ioa.  That  which  is  weak  can  he 
•trViiEthcncd,  and  be  made  to  receive:,  must  hcautilul  ^lo-s,  by  artiheml 
applicati.ini.  Il  is  to  its  extraordinary  and  vallSSJBc  properties  in  these 
Respects  thst  is  due  the  character  of 

OLDRIbaii't*  liALM  OT  COUfMBIA. 
for  its  larljcorntuiigi  nutritions,  a  id  rexcaeratms  qualities.   3s.  M..  fcs., 
and  lis.  per  bottle.  No  Other  prices  arc  L'.'nuiiic— IMatidge's  llalm.l,^  ei- 
lington-street,  the  second  house  from  liie  Strand. 


T  1 


SEIXIXO  OTF  CARPETS, 
UCK,  KENT,  ami  CP  MING,  beg  to  inftirm  tlte 

 I  Nobilitv  and  Gentry,  us  well  as  their  friends  and  the 'public,  thai  they 

haYC  removed  their  llusi'ness  from  Carocitcr  s  II.  ill,  London  Wall,  to  t.ieir 
loin.' established  Warehouse,  1,  ltlitiKXT-STT!  HI'.T,  V,  ,VI  Utl.OO  PIAI  L. 

opposite  HowcUandJaineB'i,  ond  toflS,  HA'i  n.x  gah.dkn,  HOLBORN, 
where  they  trust  that  Patronage  will  be  continued  which  they  have  en- 
joyed for  up  wardt  of  a  century.  A-considcrUWC  purtton  of  their  largestock 
OfBUUSSK.I,S,  KIDDr.RMIXS'IT'.li.aud  other Carpoting,  to  be  sold  at  a 
(Ire.-t  Refaction.  In  addition  to  Carpeting,  they  have  at  their  West  End 
Establishment,  a  larxe  stock  oft'h  nt/es,  I).una«ks. Tabourets,  ,«tc  &C..W.-1I 
worthy  ol  ntteiition.  A  splendid  Carpet,  of  JtriMsh  manufacture,  20-3  by 
IB,  w  ith  a  centre  and  border,  at  less  than  cost  price. 


-Je 
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Thomas  De  Qi; 
Johnson-Lord  Campbdl's  English  Una 
Thomas  More— Montholon 'a  Captivity  of 
mccopathlst— Loudon'«  Legacy  to  Garden 
AVelleslcv ;  by  T.  Dc  anineey— Poetry— I 
Mouth :  Peel  s  BUI  —the  new  one  .  Tnu 
W.  T  iit,  Edinburgh  ;  SimpK 


M.i 


by  Colonel 
diual  Wol'sey  ;  Sir 
iiifesaious  of  a  llo- 
Mctnoirs  of  Marquis 
iter— Politics  of  the 
jl  Radicalism. 
:o.,  London 


EANE'S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS  were  tiraoug 
the  Bret  brought  out,  and  havo  maintained  their  preeminence  ever 
Besides  being  used  by  the  Merchants  and  Hankers  of  London 
together  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  ! 
patronized  by  Her  Majesty's  Judff 
Clergy.  Di  ane's  Two  hole  Black 
tinno'ns  writing,  their  elasticity 


sinrc. 


xchange,  these  Pens  are  also 
nd  by  a  large  number  of  the 
Tens  are  especially  adapted  for  eon 
iffording  on  agreeable  ease,  and  their 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD.-* 
As  real  goodness  is  not  helped  by  praise,  nor  injured  by  reproach,  bo 
tin-  IILACK  TP.  A,  at  4s.  (id.  per  11).,  sold  by  DAK  IN  and  CUMl'AN  V,  owe* 
its  popularity  solely  to  its  intrinsic  excellence. 

g  Orders  from  the  country  forwarded  Carriage  Free. 


streneth  insuring  the  same  character  of  writing  for  a  loir 


long  period  to- 

»ethor'.'r  Stool  Pen  and  Cutlery  lVspartmcnt  uf  Dcane's  WarehcUSO, 
Show  Rooms,  and  Manufactories,  opi  ning  to  the  Monument,  1G,  King 
William  Street,  London  Bridge.   


i,i      _.\  Splendid  Storf 


FIRST  COURSE  TBXT-BOOK.  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY 
Just 'published,  in  feap.  xvo.(4M»p.>,  with  steel  p  ate  and  281  WOOOCUtS, 
'  price  6a.  cloth,  or  Bs.*d.  bound.  , 

MANU\L  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  with 
Recapitulatory  Clucstions  on  each  of  the '11}  Chapters,  Bad  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Philosophical  Termi.  By  John  L.  Com  stock,  M  D  and 
It"  m  van  D.  1I.oo.vn,  A.M.,  Oxon.  Author  of  a  Dictionary  o.  Medical 
Terms,  and  of  Manuals  of  Chem'stry  ar..l  ol  tne  stcar.i  Engine. 

Contents  :-L  Properties  of  Bodies-'i.  Heat-' 
statics-5.  Hydraulics— S.  Pneumatics  and  Steal 
8  Optics— 9.  Astronomy— 10.  Electricity  and  G. 

"^ldom^ve^scen  a  more  useful  book-one  that  can  be  more  eonfl- 
dently  commended  to  schools  and  families.  Excellent  as  is  the  plan,  the 
execution  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  typography  is  good,  and  the 
text  is  profusely  illustrated  with  wonn.  ut- ."-critic. 

Adam  Scott  (late  Scott  and  Webster),  charterhouse  square. 


3.  Mechanics— I.  Hydro- 
Enrrine— 7.  Acoustics— 

vanism— 11,  Magnetism 


nf  GLASS  LUSTRES, 

J  Glass  Chandeliers',  Pianoforte  and  Table  Lights.  Engraved  and 
iclih  rut  Dccantc. s.  Wiuc-eiasscs,  Goblets,  and  every  deseriptio  ol 
iWe GlOSS, at  P.  and  C.  OSLEB'S  Loudon  Warehouse,  14,  Oxford-sti cet, 
'„Iler,,e,:s  street  Also,  a  very  elegant  and  extensive  »^rUne^Jto, 
ohcnii.m,  French,  and  Venetian  glass,  Just  imported.  Mannfactory, 
Brwd-sti'ectVltii'inin'.-ha'u.  E.ta'dishcd,  HOT.  Wholesale  and  export 
utcd  on  the  lowest  tencs   


Subscribers  and  the  Trado  arc  informed  that  the  First  Number  of  the 
NEW  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER, 

m     II     E         N     A     T     I      O     N     A  L, 

1  The  only  Stamped  Weekly  Journal  and  Record  of  Building  Societies, 
and  General  l  aiuily  Newspaper  of  Poli  tics.  Literature  and  Art 
Will  be  Published  on  Saturday,  llthof  March,  at  theOfflce.No.  W,  St 
Mary  Axe, London,  where  all  communications  for  the  i.du  >rs  or  Publisher 
i"  requested  to  be  addressed,  w'est  Hnd  Agent,  J.  Banks,  11,  Wellington- 
street  North,  Strand,  and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvcnders  in 

'1'Ti'vertPs™"udil  find  this  Periodical  the  Best  Medium  for  their  Advcr- 
extensive  circulation  .among  the  numetous  share- 


Price  One  5hilline  ;  by  post.  One  and  5ixpence 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID.    Addressed  to 
the  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic.  By  B.  J.  Cci.vk»wem„M.I)  ,  Member  of 
the  Rova)  College  of  Surgeons,  ice.   siierwood,  23,  Paternoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Arundel -street,  Strand. 


ORNER'S  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  for  School 
\;  and  Family  Bead! 

,ch  History, 


">ienci'  wit] 
nueuto  the  present  rtmr  ;  laitnuv 
touis,  and  Suites  of  Civilisation 


■rliesr  authentie  records,  is  conti- 
rtrayinfl,  also,  the  Manncss,  Cus- 


i-mnd  willi 
-'<*1e  Questions. 
mp-A     4s.  - 


F.neland  and  Wales;  fire  line  plates 

Ireland  :  three  fine  plates,  and  map  s.  - 

Scotland;  three  Unit  plates,  and  imp     -      -      -   Ss  - 
France  ;  three  line  plates,  and  map       -      -      -   3s.  - 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  three  plate*,  and  map         -   3».   -  - 
Denmark,  Sweden,  ami  Norway  ;  with  two  tine  plates  and  map 
Oennany  and  the  German  Empire  .  -I  line  plates,  and  map  - 
To  keyand  the  Ottoman  Empire;  3  tine  plates,  and  map 
Poland  and  Russia  ;  with  three  Hue  plates,  and  map 
Iialy  and  Switzerland;  three  tine  plates,  and  map 
Holland  and  Belgium,  With  two  Hoc  plates,  and  map      -      -  _ 

The  objoet  of  these  works— peculiarly  suited  to  Schools  and  Families- 
to  famish  the  reader  with  a  faithful  History  of  each  Nation,  interspersed 
with  an  accurate  account  of  the  Religion,  easterns.  National  Ch  aracter 
istics,  Stateof  Civilisation,  and  D anionic  Habits  of  the  people,  in  various 
periods  of  their  history  :— to  attract  the  attention  of  the  rising  generation 
bv  purity  of  language  and  clearness  or  detail :  and  thus  render  easy  and 
picisant'the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  lending  events  of  history. 

Isjndoa:  Dean  and  Co.,  Threadncedle-strtet ;  and,  by  order,  of  all  Hook 
Sellers. 


Without 
Questions 

-  3s.  Cd. 

-  2s.  fid. 

-  2s.  lid. 

-  2s.  Od. 
2s.  «d. 
2s.  C<1. 
3s.  C.l 
3s.  (d. 
3s.  tid. 
3s.  Cd. 
2s.  Cd. 


On  Wednesday  next, 

THE  VISIONARY  DOGMAS   OF  FREE  TRADE 
Exploded.— Proved  to  be  as  false  and  sophistical  in  principle,  as  they 
■would  be  cruel  and  ruinous  in  practice.    Hy  WAUBS  MasoN  .   Price  2d. 

'■The  principle  of  protection  for  nil  classesin  the  Community  is  best  cal 
Ciliated  to  secure  the  happiness  and  promote  tiie  prosperity  of  society." 

Published  by  W.  BenbOW,  32,  W'ych-street,  Strand,  Loudon  ,  and  may  be 
had  ol  all  booksellers. 


NEWS  !  NEWS  !  NEWS  !  —  War  with  India  and 
America.— The  Times,  Chronicle,  Daily  News,  and  Herald  for- 
warded by  ovcniiuf  mail  on  the  d.iv  of  publication  at  23s,  or  day  after  at 
liis.  per  quarter  from  HOBNB'S  old  established  News  Omce,  2,  Skinner 
street,  New-road,  London.  Payments  not  require  I  in  advance,  but  a  gua- 
rantee for  quarterly  payments  in  town  indispensable.    (Copy  the  Address.) 


Now  Ready,  Gratis,  and  Post-free, 

BULL'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  FOR  MARCH — 
Containing  all  the  New  and  Popular  Works,  with  full  particulars  of 
B  ill's  New  Library  System,  which  is  affording  such  universal  satisfaction 
In  every  part  of  tlie  Kingdom.  Rooks  furnished  for  perusal  w  ithout  the 
delay  niid  inconvenience  of  a  previous  correspondence.  Orders  for  Bull's 
Library  Circular  (sent  gratis  and  post  free)  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Bull, 
Library,  19,  Hollos-street,  Cavendish -square,  London. 


Kutional  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  beeu  Eight  Mouths  in 
Preparation. 

THE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Q-aeenand 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Pour  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussaud,  the  Model's  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  V 
TuSSOUd, the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  1".  Tussaud,  is  now  added  to  tlte  Collection 
— BAZAAR,  Baker-street,  Portln'in-square, 
"This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis.  "—-Timps. 
Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Rooms,  Cd.  Open  from  11  till  -1  ;  and  from 
T  till  10. 


riMIF,  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER. — 

\_  ThfMiic*h  estimate  formed  by  the  public  doling  tlii«  ten  years  RIP 
POX  ami  BU  kTON'fl  chemically  purified  material  has  been  before  it  (made 
Into  evf  ry  useful  and  ornamental  article  usually  made  in  Milvrr,  possessing 
an  itdoei,  the  characteristic  purity  and  durability  of  silver) ,  has  culled  into 
existence  the  dcleterloui  compound*  of  '*  Aibata  Plato  "  "  Rerlln  Silver, 
and  nth*r»o  called  substitutes;  they  are  at  best  but  bad  Imitations  of  the 
ceuuins  articles  manufactured,  with  the  view  uf  .satisfy  bag  the  i-urehaser 
by  Ripponand  liurton,  and  nold  only  by  them. 

Piddle         Threaded  Kind's 
Tab.e  Rpoonsnnd  Forki,fu!l  size, per  Pattern.        Pattern.  Pattern 

doxeti  12s.  Od.         2Hn.  Od.  3ns,  od 

Penert  ditto  and  ditto.      ditto       -     10s.  od.        21s.  Od.  38*.  Od 

Tea  ditto  and  ditto,           ditto        -      .Vj.  Od.         lis.  Od.  Pis.  Od 

Oravy  ditto  3s.  (d.  (is.  Od.  7s.  Od. 

Detailed  ..'atalt'ifiicH,  with  engravings,  ns  well  as  of  every  ironmon^ory 
article,  sent  [per  punt)  free. 

Hii-i-on  &  Heimis'*  Stock  of  Oenernl  Fumiab/Ins  Troniuon^cry  is  lite 
rally  tlie  largest  In  the  world.   They  regret  they  cannot  employ  nay  Ian 

■range  which  win  convey  an  adequate  Imoromlon  of  its  variety  and  extent: 

they  therefore  invite  purchasers  to  call  /nd  inspect  it  —  EUppon  and  Burton, 
a»,  oxford ■stroot  fcornar  of  Kowntan>atreeO.  luitAblleheJ  In  W«\]»  «t.,  lKiO, 


J  J  Mixed,  per  lb. 
Grey  Oooho, 

Por< ditto 


E  A 

-  Is.  Oil. 

-  Is.  4(1. 
Is.  8d. 


II  BAXi  aJid  SON,  IOC  (opposite  the  0  i:ipel;, Tottenham  Court  lioad, 


T     H     E     R  S 

Host  ForcJjrn  (;rev  (loose   2s.  Oil 

"  ,  Oil 

:is.  ud 


r« "0  the  Benevolent,  ami  lliose  who  wisb  to  relieve  the 
Azricuitursl  Labourer.— si  >t:r,  6d.  prr  gallon.  Beoelpts  Ibrmaklng 
the  same  and  man* others,  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  a  post 
oftleestamp;  from  the  Australian  Provision  Company's  Office,  l>",  ten- 
elii'.rih-street. 


T)ERBOE'S  LIGHT  WATERPROOF  OVER-COATS, 

1)    — euo-anteed  to   exclude  nnv  rain  whatever.     The  established 
reputation  of  these  unrmentOias  been  so  lone  and  universally  admitted, 
thnt  continuing  thus  to  notice  them  would  be  unnieessarj,  were  it  not 
that  their  well-known  extensive  sale  is  continually  producing  fresh  nt- 
mots  to  mislead.  For  quality  and  st  vie,  eiiieieney,  respectability,  and  real 
Onomy,  these  most  convenient  :i;id  admired  gannonts  are  OJKVUStlOB 
nl.lv  still  unrivnlhd.    An  extensive  variety  in  Lamas,  and  other  new 
uteri.ils,  mamffaenired  exelusirely  for  W.  B.  for  the  present  season, 
now  readT,  or  made  to  order  at  a  day's  notice  ipnee  3.1  s.  to  Oils.)  only  by 
W.  limtiioE,  Tailor,  Over-coat  Maker,  and  Waterprooftn',  00,  Coralull 
(north  sidej. 


HAND-LOOM  WEAVERS.  —  Stocking  linkers.— Pro- 
tection.—The  best  protection  of  native  industry  and  talent  is  the 
withdrawal  of  restrictions  on  commerce.  Let  our  merchants  exchange 
•bmrfor  grain,  and  we  shall  obtain  better  food,  wages,  and  constant 
work  through  increased  demand.  Gloves,  shirts, flannels,  &e.,  at  Helper 
Hon.,  •  No.  3.1,  Chcnpsidc.   It.  Homauis,  practical  hosier. 


QT0( 

O  of 


TOOPINO  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRACTION 

the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently  and  eflbctluUj 
remove  1 , tit  Youth  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  by  the  occasional  use  of  t lie 
Improved  Elastic  I 'best  Expander,  which  is  light,  simple  easily  employed, 
outwardly  or  invisibly,  without  anv  uiiromlormb!c  restraint,  or  impediment 
to  exercise  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr.  A.  Hisvm,  Sole  Manufacturer  and 
Proprietor,  4o.Tavisto(k-street,  Coven t  Garden.  Lojadon,  or  full  purticu 
larscti  rscelvfang  nostagestam^ 


TiiJXfRT  IN  SHAVIrtG 

JOHN  GOSNELL  ana  CO.;s  AMBaOSIJC 


OSIAL 


JONES'S  A'4.  4s.  SILVER  LEV  KB  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  raiuutr  per  wcrk,  arc  Belling 
t  the  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opponitc  Boraerset- house.  They  comhine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  inntriunent  >si:U  the  ele«ancc  of  an  ornament 
oftiwte.  On  receipt  of  *  I'ost-efflce  order  fur  U.  al»o\o  the  price, a  Wnteta 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Keud  Jones's  "Bkctch  of 
Watch  Work." twit  fixe  for  a  2d.  stamp 

LITHOOIlAPHY.tJ 
■\/TESSRS.  MAC  LURK,    MACDONALD,  and  MAC- 

lyj,  GREOOR,  Gcnernl  Idtho/raphcrs,  l>et{  to  call  attention  to  ■  pecu- 
liar feature  in  their  system  of  conduct  mik  hasinesii :  lmnudy,  their  having 
n  larfro  and  permanent  stalt' of  Assistant^,  in  all  the  varied  department 
of  the  Art,  on  the  premises;  which  arrangement  they  unbuilt  gives  a 
force  and  effect  to  immediate,  production  unattainable  by  other  means, 
and  which  is  obviously  of  nre.it  advantage  to  those  who  may  require 
their  services,  independent  altogether  of  the  excellency  of  thcil  work. 

London  Kstablishincnt,  Snville  House,  U,  Leicester  Square ;  Liverpool 
Establishment,  18,  Ten  wick  Street;  Glasgow  Establishment,  37,  Bu(  tuuum 
Street. 

Vacancies  for  two  Pupils;  one  in  Writing,  the  other  in  the  Artist  leal 

Department. 

I SENDEES,  STOVES,  and  FIRE-IRONS.  —  Blight 
steel  fenders,  to  4  feet,  from  30»  each  ;  rich  bronzed  scroll  do., 
with  steel  bnr,  10n(Jd;  lion  fenders,  3  feet,  4s  6d;  wrought  Iron  kitchen 
fenders,  3  feet,  4s  (id,  bright  register  stoves,  with  bronzed  omamcuUj 
and  two  sets  of  barn,  from  0 *>s  ;  bed-room  register  stores,  i  feel,  ilia  ;  fire- 
irons  for  chambers  Is  »d  per  set;  handsome  do.,  with  cut  heads,  6h  tid* 
The  money  returned  for  every  article  not  approved  of.  Detailed  cata- 
logues, with  engravings,  sent  (per  posfi  free. 

Kippon  and  Burton's  stock  ox  General  ;i-'urnishing  Ironmongery  U  lite- 
rally the  largest  in  the  World.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  any  lan- 
guage which  will  convey  afl  adequate  impression  of  its  variety  and  extent: 
they  therefore  invite  purchasers  to  call  and  inspect  it.— 39,  Oxfurd-strett 
(corner  of  Newman-street).  EstablhUied  in  WelU-!*trcet,l^u. 


T)OTANIC  WATER  and  BEAR'S  GREASE.— When 
^  the  hair  is  beeonring  thin  and  falling  off,  the  only  effectual  remedy, 
besides  shaving  the  head,  is  the  use  of  t  lie  two  above  n'.mrd  article-.,  applied 
alternately— the  botauie  water  to  cleanse  the  routs  from  scurf,  and  as  a  sti- 
mulant, and  the  bear's  grease  as  a  nourisher.  If  any  further  evidence  nrafl 
requw-ed  of  the  virtues  of  bear's  grease  for  renovating  and  preserving  the 
hair,  Mr.  Catlln'S  account  of  the  quantity  used,  and  the  length  of  hair  ob- 
tained by  some  of  the  North  American  Indhms,  would  be  a  HutSdaxt 
answer.— R08S  and  SONS,  119  and  120,Blthopsgittc-fttroet,  who  first  iu- 
trodtteed  the  use  of  bear's  grease  in  thiscountry,  and  who  fat  and  kill  the 
animals,  recommend  the  public  to  purchase  none  other  but  with  their  name* 
and  address  printed  on  the  pot,  or  the  chances  are  they  are  obtaining  a 
spurious  artiido.  All  vegetable  oils  applied  to  the  Lair  are  worse  thau 
naclaas. 

OUTFITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  and  the  COLO- 
NrES.  I*artles  leaving  England  will  hnd  it  to  their  advantage  to 
purchase  their  Outfits  at  E.  J.  MON  Nl  .itY  and  CO.'8,165,  Penchurch- street. 
City,  where  a  large  assortment  of  Shirts,  Clothing,  Hosiery,  Gauze -M(  lino 
Under  shirts,  &c,  adapted  for  each  iiart  icular  eolony.as  well  as  for  the  voy- 
age, is  kept  ready  for  Immediate  use, and  at  prices  far  more  reasonable  than 
uMiallv  charged  for  the  same  articles. 

Bedding,  Military  Accoutrements,  Cabin  and  Camp  Furniture  of  every 
description.  Lists,  with  Trices  affixed,  forwarded  by  post. 


BALDNESS.— The  reproductive  powers  of  ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR  OIL  are  constantly  and  surprisingly  shown  in  cases  of 
Baldness  of  the  Head  from  whatsoever  cause  arising  (proved  by  numerous 
testimonials  open  for  inspection  at  the  fioprletors),  in  eliciting,  ttner- 
riugly,  from  the  latent  stem  the  ac  tive  progression  of  vitality,  so  that  iu 
numerous  Instances  where  other  specifics  have  been  tried  In  vain,  ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR  OIL  has  superseded  the  ornaments  of  art  by  re- 
instating in  full  plenitude  of  beauty  the  permanent  graces  and  utilities  of 
nature. 

CAUTION  — The  words  "ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL"  arc  on  the 
Wrapper  of  each  genuine  bottle. 

Sold  by  them  at  2%  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Per- 
fumers. 

•  .-  All  others  arc  1'RAVDULKNT  IMITATIONS! 


SHAVING 

CKKAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert)-  This  ine.-tm.able  Cream  pos 
sesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  t!iC  disagree 
able  smell  inseparable  from  that  article  m  a  genuine  slate.  It  ia  of  a white 
pearly  silvery  appearaace,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  wili  not  dry  on 
he  face  and"  emits  in  b»e  the  delichtful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  3s.  fid.,  3s.  (kl.,  Sec 
Perfumeis  to  her  Map  sty,  12,  Three  l\ing-ecnit, Lombard  street,  London, 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Brushes  Of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
approved  piinciples. 


EC  OND  BRITISH    BUILDING    AND  INVEST 

MJ3NT  COMPANY. 
Enrolled  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  0  and  7  Wm  IV..  cap.  82. 
Passed  for  the  E noouTagement  and  Protection  of  Building  Societies,  and 
established  on  Macarthur's  Simplified  and  Improved  Plan. 
Monthly  Subscription,  H>s  per  Shaie. 

No  Redemption  Pee. 
Office,  3,  ify-Lone,  st.  Panl'Sj  Loudon. 
Hours.  Hi  till  4. 

The  PIRST  SUBSCRIPTION  will  be  due  in  M.irch,  1840,  and  will  be  re- 
ceived each  month,  on  the 
First  Friday. at  the  British  Schools,  Pen:v.ark  tcrrace,  PentonviKe; 
Second  Friday,  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  Exeter-street,  Sloane-street 

Ch'  lsca ; 

Third  Friday,  at  the  Educational  institute,  121,  Bluckfriar's-road,  the 

Obelish ; 

Fourth  Friday,  at  the  Temperance  Hall  Henry  street,  Portland  Town ; 
From  7  to  '.>  in  the  Evening. 
DuuccTone. 

Mr.  William  Farmer,  Chairman.    Mr.  Thos.  Sheppard,  Oeputy-Chairm  an 
W.  Anderson,  M.1L.C.S-,  12,  Chad  well -Street,  Myddle  ton -square 
W.  H.  Rest,  11 ,  Oro?venor-sqnare 

W.  Parmer,  29,  Charlotte-terrace.  Itamsbury-road,  Islington 

John  1-inch, 67,  West-street.  Kmithficld 

William  Handle  y,  '>.s,  Chiswell-street,  City 

John  T.  Rind,  32,  Oannon-street-road 

Alexander  McOlashan,  1«,  Long  Acre. 

Stephen  Nicholas,  9,  Brewer-street  Clerk  en  well. 

Thomas  Sheppard, 5,  Gainsfoi  d  place,  liarnsbury-road,  Islington 

James  Staler,  Sun  Row,  TJbhertou-square 

Thomas  Swift,  2,  Upper  Ashley-street,  Geswell-strcct 

Henry  Underhill,  Cross  stieet,  Hat  ton -garden 

TRUSTEES. 

William  Anderson,  M.R.C.S.,  12,  Chadwell  street,  Mvd  die  ton -square. 
William  Farmer,  20,  Charlotte-terrace,  Barnsbnry  -  road,  Islington. 
James  Staler,  Tibherton-squarr,  Islington. 
Thomas  Sheppard,  5,  Gainsford-place,  Ilarnsbury-road. 

auniTons. 

One  Gentleman,  appointed  by  the  Directors, with  two  appointed  by  the 

Shareholders. 

M  ANAOER. 
Mr.  J.  R  Maearthur. 

1  RK  \SURER. 

Mr.  William  ILmdlcy,  53,  Chlfwell-street,  City 

.  SURVEYOR. 

F.  Mortimer  Spearman,  Esq.,  77,  Old  Itroad-strcet,  City 

n\N'Ki:n  s. 
Commercial  Rank  of  London,  Lothbury 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  Madox  and  Wvatt,  80,  Clcmcnt's-lone,  Lombard-strpct.  M.  Lewis 
Esq.,  16,  Wilmington-square. 

s/xnr.nwiT 
Mr.  It.  iTcssurun. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Second  British  Building  and 
Investment  Company,  3,  Ivy-lane.  St  Paul's,  London. 

The  liritish  liullditii:  and  Investment  Comnanv  was  commenced  o.i  the 
4th  September,  1845,  in  five  months  enrolled  Kris/Shareholders,  issued  2S00 
Shares,  and  advanced  about  £6000  to  it^  Shnreholitfli'S  for  the  purchase  of 
property.  Such  success  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Building  Societies. 

At  a  Public  Meeting, at  which  upwards  of  1 HH)  pi  rsons  were  present,  held 
at  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  Tuesday,  17th  Feb.,  iK-lfi.  Mr.  W, 
Farmer,  in  the  chair,  the  fallowing  Resolutions  were  carried  unanimously  : 

Moved  by  Mr,  Peal,  seconded  by  Mr  Lovejoy,— That  this  meetina  highly 
approves  of  the  plan  on  which  the  Second  Brit  lab  Building  and  rnYeatment 
Company  is  established  ;  and  cordially  recommends  it  to  the  public  as  being 
based  on  equal  Justice  to  all,  and  providing  for  the  members,  teafroui  of 
purchasing  property,  the  greatest  advantages  consistent  with  security  to 
the  whole  body  of  members. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas,— That  this  meeting 
considers  thetonduet  nf  the  Directors,  in  wa  ving  their  right  to  receive 
or  claim  nny  advance  from  the  Company  during  the  first  12  months,  as 
highly  honourable,  and  deserving  of  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  meeting. 

The  Prospectus  m:iv*be  obtained, gratia, of 4ny  of  the  Directors,  and  nt 

the  Sussex  Hall,  ■'>'»,  Leadenliall  street ,  Cif  v,  Coffee  Rooms,  J.xetcr  Street, 
Sl'.ane  sfeet ;  CoffCJ  Rooms,  Henry-street,  Portland  Town;  the  Mecha- 
nic's institution,  (it  Carlisle-street.  Portman-market ;  c.  Wttcomb,  121, 
Lendenhall  street :  W.  Parkins.ll,  Hnnwav-atrcet,  Oxford  street ;  J.  H. 
Stnrle,  lot;,  High  Holhorn  ;  O.  Anderson,  18.6&  Mary  Axe.  City  ;  or  at  the 
Office  of  the  Conipany,8,  Ivy  lane,  St.  Paul's,  from  lo  to  i  o'clock,  where 
also  the  Rules,  price  Cd.,  may  be  obtained. 


WATCH-GUAUD  AND  THE  WAISTCOAT.— 

A  beautiful  watch-guard  of  fine  solid  gold 
Was  biagi{iiur  concerning  its  value,  we're  told. 
"  I  think  (said  the  guard,  in  a  houitccuble  strain,) 
That  I'm  truly  a  strikingly  elegant  chain  ; 
I  call  the  attention  of  ev'ry  one'seye. 
And  all  people  stare  at  mo—ftonopajSa  me  by. 
The  gents  and  the  ladies  look  equally  hard, 
And  bH  seem  to  say—'  What  an  elegant  gutird  V  "* 
"  Stop,  stop  !  (said  the  vest,  with  a  sneey  HirtSa  }.:<,.■;,.  ■ 
The  credit  is  mine,  sir— at  least,  I  claim,  half. 
You  say  that  the  people  all  stare  at  you  so  ; 
Rut  I  am  the  cause  of  those  lool  i,  yi>u  must  know. 
Yes,  yes,  sir,  I  make  people  look— being  ome 
Prom  the  present  sprina  stock  of  E.  MO.sLS  and  SOX. 
My  tcs  ture,  my  beautiful  sha«les,  and  my  make, 
And  my  elegant  lit,  sir,  are  certain  to  take. 
Examine  my  pattern — its  tasty  design — 
And  look  at  my  colours, sir— see  how  they  shine. 
Some  per*  Jiis,uf  course,  are  attiacted  by  you, 
Itnt  I  have  the  many,  while  yon  have  the  few." 
And  thus  we  must  own  (after  all's  said  and  done) 
That  the  tailors  the  greatest  a tti actions  have  won— 
Yea— the  jeweller's  rivuU'd  by  MOSES  and  SON. 
LIST  OP  PRICES. 

aZA.i'S  M.'.lih,  £   g.  (f. 

Beaver  Taglionfs         -  .  .  .  .076 

Chesterfields  or  Codrinstons  .  .  .   o  10  8 
D'Orsay  b,  Athol's,  Pcmbi  oke,  and  every  description  of  wmtor  coat*  1   6  0 

Hoy's  winter  coats  in  every  style  .  Srom  0  a  • 

Winter  trousers,  lined  .  .  .  .  .046 

Doeskin  .  •  •  .  .  .  .  0  10  9 

Dress  Coats,  ed^ed       .  .  .  .  ,  .10  0 

Fmck  ditto  .  .  .  .  .  15  0 

Roll  collar  Vests  .  .  .  .  .  .  0   1  t 

Double  breasted  ditto   .  .  .  .  .026 

Bov  s  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suite  .  .  .  .   0  18  • 

Boy  's  winter  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .030 

Boy's  winter  Vests       .  .  .  .  .  .18 

Ms.DE  TO  MEASURE. 

Winter  Coat.i  in  every  style  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed       .15  0 
Milled  C  oth  GreatCoats,  velvet  collar  and  coJta  .         .  l  12  0 

Tweed  Wrappers         .  .  .  »  .  .  0  IB  6 

Ditto  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .  .088 

WintcrTiousers,  in  nil  the  new  patterns  .  .  .0  12 

Dicskin  Troupers         .  .  .  .  .  .  0  10 

Best,  or  Dress  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .   1  C 

Dress  Coats  .  .  .  •  .  .   1  12 

Ditto,  best  qual  ty  made  .  .  .  .  .  I  15 

Frock  Coats     ...  ...  1  13 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .33 

Cashmere  Vests  .  .  ;  .  .  .08 

Satin,  plain  or  fancy    .  .  .  .  ,  .0  12 

Boy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits    .  .  .  .  .16 

Boy's  Great  Coats  .  .  .  .  .  0  U 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A   new  work,   entitled  "  Habiliment  Hall,"   with  full  directions 
self-measurement, may  be  had  on  application, or  forwarded  post  fire. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  five  miuutcs'  notice,  at  the  follow 
ing  prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  from   1  16 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers      .  .  .     from  0  18 

Important.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  If  not  approved  of,  ox- 
changed,  or  the  money  returned. 

Observe  E.MOSES  and  SON.  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers.  Outfitters,  and  General  WareJiousemcn,  154,  Mlnories,and  8fi,  Aid- 
gate,  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

Caution.  E.  Mosrs  and  Son  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  against 
Imposition,  having  learned  that  the  untradesmonlike  falsehood  of  being 
connected  w  ith  them,  or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  In 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
with  a  y  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  London  ;  and  those  who  do  desire 
genuine*  Cheap  Clothing;  should  [to  prevent  disappoint  munt#Jfee.)  call  or  send 
to  154,  Minorles,  or  S<i,  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunaet  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  is  resumed  iRl  twelve  o'Ueck. 


c5i;*  For  remainder  of  News  see  SUPPLEMENT. 


Triutcd  at  the  Whitcfriars  Frintins-offlcc,  Bouveric  street,  In  the  pre- 
cinctof  SVhttcfl'iara,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  John  Ouhhy,  printer,  of 
Number  7,  Uidgruount- place,  Hampstead-rond,  iu  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  l'airfield-place,  Chce*.ham-hill-road,  In  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  published  nt  Num- 
o~r  67,  Fleet  street,  Iu  the  imrish  of  St.  rjunstan-in-the -West,  in  the  oil/ 
of  London,  br  Auruum  wimi  Pictsoa,  of  >'umU.r  ^7,  Hect-strea^ 
atoruaaid  -  Saturday,  March  7, 164d, 


SUPPLEMENT  TO 

THE  LEAGUE. 


No.  128.— Vol.  III.] 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  7,  1846. 


[Gratis. 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 


THE  CORN  LAW  DEBATE. 


FRIDAY,  Feb.  27. 
Oa  the  question  that  the  house  on  its  rising  do  adjourn  till 
Monday, 

Mr.  FERRAND  defended  himself  from  the  attacks  which 
had  been  made  upon  him  in  his  absence  on  the  previous 
evening.  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  had  commenced  the  attack,  was 
the  last  person  who  ought  to  have  used  such  language.  Mr. 
Roebuck  had  once,  with  language  far  more  violent  and  inde- 
cent than  any  which  he  had  used,  flung  down  The  Times 
newspaper  upon  the  floor  of  the  house,  aud  recommended  its 
members  to  horsewhip  a  gentleman  in  every  way  his  supe- 
rior. He  believed  that  the  public  held  Mr.  Roebuck  in  such 
estimation  that  they  would  not  give  a  quarter  of  a  farthing 
for  his  opinions ;  aud  among  all  his  other  failures  in  life  the 
knowledge  of  that  fact  rankled  most  deeply  in  his  breast.  Ad- 
verting to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bright,  he  showed  that  Mr.  Bright 
had  put  words  into  his  mouth  which  he  had  never  used. 
Having  repeated  to  the  house  the  words  which  he  had  ac- 
tually employed  respectiug  Mr.  G.  Wilson,  he  observed  that 
the  Manchester  Guardian  never  denied  the  fact  of  Mr.  G. 
Wilson  having  convened  and  presided  at  the  meeting  of  starch 
manufacturers,  although  it  did  deny  that  which  he  had  never 
asserted,  namely,  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  part  of  the 
starch  deputation  which  had  waited  on  the  Government. 
Mr.  Bright,  however,  was  not  a  person  entitled  to  attack 
Lim  on  the  score  of  veracity,  for  two  meetings  had  been  re- 
cently held  in  Lancashire  to  rebut  a  statement  which  he 
had  made  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  respecting  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  working  classes  at  Preston  and  at  Rochdale  to 
support  a  ten  hours'  bill.  Dr.  Bowring  had  also  put  in  his 
mouth  words  which  he  had  never  uttered,  for  the  purpose  of 
damaging  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  house  and  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Ferrand  then  re  stated  and  justified  the  words 
■which  he  had  actually  used  respecting  Mr.  H.  Ashworth. 
He  appealed  to  Dr.  Bowring,  as  a  member  of  Parliament 
and  as  a  gentleman,  to  retract  the  charge  which  he  had  cast 
npon  him.  Turning  next  to  Lord  Morpeth,  he  asserted 
that  he  had  never  said  that  the  petition  from  Union  Mill 
was  not  a  free  and  unbiassed  petition.  What  he  had  said, 
was,  that  petitions  against  the  Corn  Laws  Lad  been  in  many 
instances  signed  by  the  workmen  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts against  thdr  will,  and  at  the  compulsion  of  their 
masters.  He  concluded  by  declaring  that  it  was  high  time 
for  the  house  to  take  into  consideration  the  manner  and 
extern  in  which  petitions  against  the  Corn  Laws  had  been 
forged  and  manufactured  by  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 

Mr.  C.  BERKELEY  corroborated  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Ferrand  respecting  the  manufacturing  of  petitions.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  petition  which  was  delivered  at  his  house  on 
Wednesday  last,  purporting  to  come  from  Cheltenham,  and 
to  be  signed  by  094  inhabitants  of  that  borough.  There  was, 
however,  the  Manchester  post- mark  on  it,  and  that  led  him 
to  make  inquiries,  which  convinced  him  that  the  petition 
ought  not  to  be  presented  as  a  petition  from  Cheltenham. 
On  Monday  he  would  bring  forward  that  petition  as  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  he  called  on  the  members  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  to  support  him  in  his  demand  for  inquiry  into 
the  source  of  this  imposition. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  expressed  his  readiness  to  second  Mr.  C. 
Berkeley's  intended  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  source  from 
which  these  fabricated  petitions  proceeded  (hear,  hear). 
After  all  tljat  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Ferrand  that  evening,  he 
was  prepared  still  to  say  that  Mr.  Ferrand's  statement  re- 
specting Mr.  Geo.  Wilson  was  unfounded.  He  then  read 
a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Rawsthorne,  declaring  that  Mr.  Geo. 
Wilson  did  not  issue  the  circular  convening  the  meet- 
ing of  starch  manufacturers  at  Manchester,  that  he 
did  not  preside  at  that  meeting,  and  that  no  such  de- 
putation as  that  of  which  Mr.  Ferrand  had  spoken  had 
ever  waited  on  the  Government.  He  then  adverted  to  some 
charges  which  Mr.  Ferrand  had  brought  against  Mr.  Raw- 
son  and  another  member  of  the  League,  as  assassins, 
and  which, he  said,  Mr.  Ferrand  shrank  from  substantiating 
in  a  court  of  law.  In  conclusion,  he  repeated  that  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Ferrand  was  calumnious  and  unfounded  alto- 
gether. 

Dr.  BOWRING  observed  that  Mr.  Ferrand  had  accused 
Mr.  H.  Ashworth  of  "  cold-blooded  cruelty "  in  having 
caused  the  distress  and  misery  which  existed  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. He  appealed  to  Lord  J.  Manners,  wb  o  had  visited 
the  establishment  of  Mr.  Ashworth,  whether  Mr.  Ferrand's 
statement  was  correct. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  had  nothing  to  say,  but  what  he  bad  said 
last  night;  if  Mr.  Ferrand  was  not  present  when  he  spoke, 
the  fault  was  Mr.  Ferrand's,  not  Ins.  He  would  not  say  one 
word  respecting  the  attempt  at  sarcasm  just  made  upon  him. 
if  he  had  failed  in  his  career  in  life,  it  was  his  consolation 
that  in  all  his  misfortunes  it  had  never  been  his  fate 
to  have  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
put  on  record  against  him,  that  what  he  had  said  was  a  ca- 
lumny and  a  falsehood.  He  denied  that  he  had  ever  dealt  in 
persona  hues,  unless,  indeed,  they  called  direct  accusations 
personalities. 

Mr.  D'ISRAELI  regretted  that  Mr.  Ferrand  made  these 
attacks  on  gentlemen  connected  with  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. He  had  often  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Ferrand  on  that 
subject,  but  in  vain,  for  it  was  Mr.  Ferrand's  honest  con- 
viction that  those  attacks  were  necessary  and  just,  and  if 
Mr.  Ferrand  entertained  that  conviction,  he  had  not  done 
anything  on  this  occasion  deserving  the  censure  of  the  house 
tie  did  not  know  Mr.  G.Wilson  personally,  buthe  did  know 
tnat  lie  bad  been  for  many  years  an  agitator,  and  was  there- 
fore very  sorry  to  find  that  he  was  so  thin-skinned  when  his 
name  was  mentioned.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Ashworth  he 
must  express  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Ferrand  had  substan- 
tiated bu  position,  although  he  much  regretted  that  Mr. 
J-  errand  had  taken  it  up.  Mr.  Bright  had  been  very  angry 
wnii  Mr.  I  errand,  because  he  had  made  some  obscure  accu- 
llri' "',  W  "' ,  e  did  not  wel1  """lerstand,  against  two  mem- 
oi  lu,;  league  w  «  a^assins,"  m^  had.  complained  th«t 


Mr.  Ferrand  would  not  give  the  League  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  them  in  a  court  of  justice.  Now,  the  same 
charge  had  been  brought  against  the  League  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  Sir  J,  Graham,  and  why  did  not  the  League, 
iustead  of  chasing  such  small  deer  as  Mr.  Ferrand, 
proceed  against  the  autlered  monarchs  of  the  wood  ? 
Mr.  Roebuck,  too,  had  made  too  much  of  the  resolution  of 
the  house  against  Mr.  Ferrand.  He  thought  that  resolution 
ridiculous.  Sir  J.  Graham  and  Sir  R.  Peel  did  not  wish  for 
it,  and  were  very  unwilling  to  have  it  passed.  It  originated 
from  the  same  source  from  which  all  matters,  which  were 
disagreeable  in  that  house,  originated,  namely,  from  Mr. 
Roebuck  himself.  When  Mr.  Roebuck  said  that  no  other 
member  had  been  so  stigmatised,  he  forgot  that  a  similar  re- 
solution had  been  passed  against  Mr.  O'Connell.  He  ut- 
terly denied  that  Mr.  Roebuck  never  dealt  in  personalities ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  perpetually  offending  against  the 
rules  of  the  house  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  gentlemanly  de- 
corum— no  man  more  so.  Corrupt  motives  had  been  attri- 
buted to  himself  by  Mr.  Roebuck.  Well,  the  tree  must  bear 
its  fruit;  the  crabtree  must  produce  crab  apples ;  and  a  man 
of  acid  mind  must,  of  course,  make  acid  speeches.  He  held 
up  to  well-merited  scorn  the  melodramatic  malignity  and  the 
Sadler's-wells  sarcasm  with  which  Mr.  Roebuck  looked  dag- 
gers, though  he  used  none.  If  such  gesticulations  came 
from  a  person  entitled  to  use  them,  he  should  merely  say 
that  they  were  ridiculous ;  but  coming  from  Mr.  Roebuck, 
they  were  not  only  ridiculous  but  offensive. 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  had  never  been  accused  of  calumni- 
ating any  members  of  that  house,  nor  had  any  resolution 
ever  been  passed  against  him  for  such  calumnies.  He  had 
said,  that  the  system  of  trying  electious  was  a  system  of 
fraud  and  peijury.  For  that  assertion  the  Speaker  had  read 
him  a  solemn  lecture.  As  soon  as  it  was  concluded,  he  re- 
peated the  words  :  and  the  house  proved  the  truth  of  them 
by  repealing  the  system  altogether. 

Mr.  W.  BERESFORD  animadverted  with  great  warmth 
on  the  language  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  complained  that  three 
years  ago  he  had  been  very  acrimoniously  and  unjustly 
treated  by  the  election  committee  of  which  that  gentleman 
was  chairman. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  gave  his  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Ashworth  conducted  bis  mills.  He 
believed  that  Mr.  Ashworth,  as  an  employer  of  labour,  was 
as  deeply  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility 
cast  upon  him  as  any  baron  of  the  cotton  system :  but  that 
was  no  answer  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ferrand,  respecting 
his  negotiations  with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

Mr.  FIELDEN  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Fer- 
rand's statement  respecting  the  distress  of  the  hand-loom 
weavers. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  said,  I  did  not  mean  to  take  part  in  this  dis 
cussion,  and  should  not  have  done  so  but  for  some  observa- 
tions that  have  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury, 
in  which  he  recalled  to  recollection  something  that  occurred, 
I  think  three  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  at  that 
time,  in  which  I  put  au  erroneous  construction  on  some 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  (hear,  hear). 
That  hon.  gentleman  made  an  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  expressions  he  then  used ;  I  followed  the  hon.  gentle, 
man  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  my  intention,  after  that 
explanation,  was  distinctly  to  relieve  him  from  the  imputa- 
tion I  had  cast  on  him  under  my  erroneous  apprehension 
of  the  remarks  he  had  made  (hear,  hear).  If  any  one  who 
was  present  at  that  debate  had  hinted  to  me  that  my  repara- 
tion was  not  complete,  and  that  my  acceptation  of  the  dis- 
avowal was  less  unequivocal  than  it  should  have  been,  I 
should  have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  stating  what  I 
meant  to  convey.  This  was  my  intention,  and  I  think  a 
reference  to  the  record  of  the  debate  will  show  that  this 
must  have  been  my  intention.  I  am  sorry,  Sir,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury  has  thought  fit  to  revive  the 
subject ;  at  least  I  should  be  sorry  that  he  has  done  so,  if  it 
did  not  give  me  an  opportunity  of  stating  what  my  intention 
was,  and  of  entirely  withdrawing  the  imputation  I  threw  out 
under  what  was  at  the  time  an  erroneous  impression  (hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  COBDEN  (who  spoke  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
house)  said— I  feel  happy  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  what  fell  from  him  on  a 
former  occasion.  At  the  time  the  occurrence  took  place  I 
did  feel,  and  I  think  the  country  felt,  that  the  right  hon. 
baronet's  language  did  not  convey  that  distinct  disavowal 
which  it  might  have  done,  and  which  was  due  to  me  (hear, 
hear).  Still,  the  matter  itself  was  so  extraordinary,  and  so 
incapable  of  bearing  the  interpretation  which  many  on  that 
side  of  the  house  put  upon  it,  that  I  did  not  see  how  I  could 
return  to  it.  I  take  the  present  statement,  however,  as  a 
full  and  entire  disavowal  of  the  imputation  made  by  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  and  I  am  glad  it  has  been  made,  since  it 
gives  me  the  opportunity— quite  as  pleasant  to  my  feelings 
as  to  those  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  of  expressing  my  regret 
that  whilst  the  remembrance  of  what  had  passed  in  this 
house  was  rankling  in  my  mind,  I  have  alluded  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  terms  which  I  lament  having  adopted. 
After  the  explanation  that  has  been  given,  I  hope  no  one 
will  feel  justified  ia  ever  hereafter  alluding  to  the  matter 
(hear,  hear). 

,  The  discussion  then  dropped. 

ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

The  adjourned  debate  on  the  Customs  and  Corn  Importa- 
tion Acts  was  resumed  by 

Mr.  G.  BANKES,  who  commented  on  the  impropriety,  in 
ft  tojisutuuoaal  point  of  yjew,  of  Sir  It,  feeTs  wMr«iwU>&  to 


her  Majesty,  in  his  capacity  as  a  private  individual,  an  im- 
portant communication  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  her 
mind  on  a  great  public  question.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  England  that  any  individual,  who  had  been  Prime 
Minister,  had  ventured  to  tell  his  sovereign  that  he  would 
give  his  support  to  his  successor,  whoever  he  might  be,  if  he 
entertained  such  and  such  opinions.  It  was  this  coalition 
between  th6  Whigs  and  the  broken  party  of  Sir  Robt.  Peel 
which  had  prevented  her  Majesty  from  appealing  to  the  con- 
stituencies of  the  country  on  the  great  change  which  was 
now  proposed  in  our  commercial  system.  He  denounced 
this  coalition,  be  it  secret  or  avowed,  because  it  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  principle  somewhere,  and  the  knowledge  of  that 
fact  had  always  rendered  all  coalitions  in  England  unpo- 
pular. Everywhere,  without  exception,  the  elections  showed 
that  the  mass  of  the  constituency  was  in  favour  of  protec- 
tion. Was  he,  then,  asking  too  much,  when  it  was  admitted 
that  the  fate  of  Ireland  did  not  depend  on  tins  measure,  iu 
asking  to  have  the  opinion  of  all  the  constituencies  in  Great 
Britain  upon  it.  If  that  demand  were  refused,  many  indi- 
viduals would  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  existence  of 
Parliament  had  not  better  be  limited  to  a  less  period  than 
seven  years.  After  the  lesson  which  had  been  ad- 
ministered to  the  house  that  night,  it  could  attach  but  little 
weight  in  future  to  petitions.  That  circumstance  rendered 
him  more  anxious  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
should  see  their  constituents  face  to  face,  explain  their  sen- 
timents to  them  on  this  question,  promise  them  what  course 
they  would  pursue  upon  it,  and  then  take  care  to  perform  the 
promises  they  made.  At  present  he  felt  that  the  house  was 
not  justified  in  belying  the  expectations  of  those  who  had 
elected  it — that  the  members  of  it  would  not  be  acting 
honourably  in  entertaining  this  question  with  a  view  of  car- 
rying it  now — and  that  they  ought,  therefore,  to  oppose  it  in 
limine,  especially  as  they  disapproved  of  it  entirely  in  detail. 
Feeling  the  weight  of  the  combination  now  formed  against 
the  agricultural  interest  by  men  who  never  before  were 
united  on  any  subject,  and  whose  union  the  country  saw 
with  inexpressible  grief,  he  still  believed  and  trusted  that  in 
another  place  such  delay  would  occur  in  the  progress  of  this 
measure  as  would  give  the  constituencies  an  opportunity  cf 
declaring  their  opinion  on  this  important  question,  "  Would 
they  be  parties  to  this  great,  extraordinary,  and  extravagant 
change  ?" 

Mr.  B.  E  SCOTT  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  measure 
of  Government,  in  the  strongest  hope  and  confidence  that 
it  would  be  productive  of  benefit  to  the  country.  After  whit 
had  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  he  would  not 
enter  into  the  slightest  collision  with  Mr.  Ferrand;  but 
would  merely  observe  that  the  statement  which  that  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Ferrand)  had  made  the  other  evening,  that  he 
(Mr.  B.  Escolt)  had  been  called  upon  to  resign  his  seat, 
and  that  he  was  acting  inconsistently  with  bis  private  honour 
in  retaining  it,  was  utterly  unfounded.  The  question  then 
before  the  house  divided  itself  into  two  parts :  the  first,  whe- 
ther this  great  measure  was  likely  to  benefit  the  community  ? 
and  the  second,  whether  it  was  possible,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country  and  of  parties  in  it,  to  prevent  it  from 
being  carried?  He  maintained  thejaflirniative  of  both  these 
questions,  and  implored  the  protection  party  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  what  they  could  not  prevent  whilst  there  was  yet 
time.  One  reason  why  they  could  not  maintain  the  existing 
Corn  Laws  was  their  extraordinary  choice  of  leaders.  Their 
fault  was  iu  deposing  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  from  the 
agricultural  throne,  aud  in  elevating  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
to  it  iu  its  stead.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  never 
argued  on  the  starvation  principle.  But  could  the  same  be 
said  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond?  He  was  famous  for  two 
circumstances — his  predictions  about  wool,  and  his  declara- 
tion that  Sussex  did  not  grow  grass  but  timber.  That  was 
proof  of  his  selfishness ;  aud  on  such  grounds  Sir  Robert 
Peel  aud  Mr.  Cobden,  in  the  present  state  of  the  constitu- 
encies, would  beat  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  twenty  such 
as  him  out  of  the  field.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
protection  party  had  better  put  up  with  what  they  could  not 
avoid,  aud  cease  to  exasperate  by  their  resistance  a  people 
who  were  all  but  within  the  grasp  of  famine. 

Captain  GLADSTONE  briefly  explained  the  reasons  why  he 
was  compelled  to  oppose  the  proposition  of  the  Government, 
and  to  support  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Miles. 

Mr.  COBDEN — I  assure  the  house  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  trespass  long  upon  their  notice,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  say  a  few  words  before  the  close  of  this  pro- 
tracted debate.  I  have  had  the  good,  or  the  ill  fortune, 
to  listen  to  many  debates  upon  this  subject  in  this  house, 
and  although  it  has  not  been  my  fate  to  listen  to  this, 
at  all  events  I  have  had  the  merit  of  perusing  every 
word  of  it.  On  former  occasions  I  have  had  to  com- 
plain, that  although  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  motion 
was  to  discuss  the  principle  of  the  Corn  Laws,  yet  that 
hon.  gentlemen  always  evaded  the  question,  and  tried 
to  discuss  every  other  rather  than  the  particular  ques- 
tion before  the  house  (hear,  hear)  ;  but  however  I  may 
have  had  to  complain  of  that  on  former  occasions,  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  extraneous  matter  has  been  in- 
troduced into  this  debate  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  before.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  one  half  of  the  debate  has,  turned  upon  the  conduct 
of  her  Majesty's  ministers,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
other  half  upon  the  necessity  of  a  dissolution  and  an 
appeal  to  the  country  (hear,  hear).  Now,  though  there 
may  be  ground,  I  will  not  say  there  maybe  just  ground, 
for  hon.  gentlemen  below  the  gangway  assailing  the  mi- 
nisters for  the  course  they  have  pursued  ;  yet  the  country, 
I  assure  them,  will  not  sympathise  with  them  in  the 
quarrel  with  their  leaders,  nor  will  they  be  without  some 
suspicion  that  that  grievance  has  been  dwelt  upon  to 
avoid  that  discussion  of  principle  (hear,  hear)  ;  for  I 
wish  to  bear  in  mind  that,  on  former  occasions,  by  simi- 
lar means,  you  did  try  to  avoid  that  discussion.  In 
1841  you  denounced  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs  as  furi- 
ously as  you  denounce       leaders  of  your  own  party 
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now  ;  and  whoa  1  came  into  Parliament,  in  the  spring 
ofl8-J2,  I  must  say  that  I  myself  and  die  members  of 
fhe  Anti-Corn  Law  League  were  as  much  the  objects 
of  your  vituperation  as  tile  ministers  arc  now  The 
country,  therefore,  will  not  sympathise  with  you  ;  and, 
on  the'other  band,  it  will  doubt  whether  or  not  you  have 
introduced  these  personal  topics  because  you  cannot 
justify  the  Corn  Law  (hear,  hear).  Now,  if  boa.  gentle- 
men opposite  have  any  fear  that  their  present  leaders 
contemplate,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  doing 
something  else  which  they  may  think  injurious  to  their 
party  interests.  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  they  are.  taking 
the  most  effectual  means  of  arming  the  present  ministers 
with  the  power  of  accomplishing  something  else,  if  they 
■wish  it  ;  for  the  more  they  attack  them,  the  more  ob- 
loouy  they  load  them  with,  the  more  will  the  country 
Sympathise  with  them  out  of  doors.  Why,  you  are 
making  the  present  ministry  the  most  popular  men  in 
the  country  (cheer*).  If  the  right  lion,  baronet  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  were  to  go  into  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  north,  his  journey  would  be  one  con- 
tinued triumph  (hear,  hear).  The  right  hon.  Home  Se- 
cretary was  not  personally  very  popular  two  or  three 
years  ago  (a  laugh).  It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  Home 
Secretary  in  troublesome  times  to  become  popular  ;  but 
the  magnificent  contribution  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir 
J.  Graham)  has  given  to  our  good  cause,  by  his  able 
speeches  and  authoritative  statements  of  facts,  has  sunk 
deep  into  the  mind  of  the  country  ;  these,  and  still  more 
the  martyrdom  you  arc  nightly  inflicting  upon  him,  have 
rendered  him  so  popular  that  I  don't  think  we  could 
parade  any  one  in  Manchester  or  Liverpool  who  would 
meet  with  a  more  cordial  reception.  1  don't  think  you 
(addressing  the  protectionists)  are  pursuing  a  good  party 
course.  I  think  you  arc  as  badly  off  on  the  score  of  good 
judgment  and  tactics  as  ever  you  were  (a  laugh).  I 
will  now,  however,  draw  your  attention  to  the  second 
topic  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  is  of  still 
more  importance.  If  I  understand  your  position  rightly, 
it  is  this — you  say,  "  We  wish  for  an  appeal  to  the 
country  ;  if  the  country  decide  that  Free  Trade  shall  be 
the  national  policy,  we  will  bow  to  that  decision"  ("  hear, 
hear,"  from  the  protectionists).  I  believe  I  am  fiiirly 
interpreting  your  meaning.  I  tell  you,  then,  in  the  first 
place,  that  if  you  arc  believers  in  the  truth  and  justice  of 
your  principles,  you  arc  unworthy  advocates  of  those 
principles,  if  you  would  think  of  abandoning  them  on 
such  grounds.  If  you  believe  in  the  truth  of  your  prin- 
ciples you  should  not  bow  to  the  decision  of  a  temporary 
majority  of  the  house.  When  I  came  into  Parliament, 
in  1841,  I  met  yon  with  a  majority  of  91  in  your  favour. 
Did  T  then  bow  to  that  majority  and  submit  to  the  Corn 
Law  (hear,  hear)?  No  ;  I  felt  as  confident  in  the  tri- 
umph of  justice  then  as  now.  I  said  I  would  never 
cease  my  exertions  till  you  abrogated  that  law.  If  you 
have  confidence  in  the  truth  and  justice  of  your  prin- 
ciples you  should  use  the  same  language.  You  should 
say,  "  It  is  not  one  defeat  that  shall  make  us  abandon 
those  great  principles  which  we  consider  essential  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
No  ;  if  we  arc  thrown  to  the  ground  now,  we  will 
spring  up  with  renewed  determination  and  vigour" 
(cheers,  and  some  cries  of "  yes"  from  the  protection 
benches).  You  say  "  Yes,  yes,"  to  that  sentiment,  but 
you  had  already  told  me  by  your  cheers  that  you  did  not 
intend  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  (laughter  and  cheers); 
I  am  conscientiously  of  opinion  that  you  arc  unbelievers 
in  the  doctrines  you  advocate  (shouts  of  "  oh,  oh  !"  from 
the  protectionists).  But  I  will  assume  that  you  canearry 
out  your  object — that  you  can  force  a  dissolution  ;  and 
to  this  point  I  wisli  particularly  to  draw  your  attention, 
and  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  the  attention  of 
persons  in  another  place.  We  have  had  some  pretty 
frank  allusions,  especially  in  the  peroration  of  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Bankes),  to 
what  is  to  be  done  in  another  place,  where  there  is  no 
representative  with  this  measure  of  the  middle  classes — 
no  merchant,  no  manufacturer,  no  spinner,  no  farmer. 
In  that  other  place,  however,  what  I  now  say  on  the 
subject  of  a  dissolution  may  probably  be  read.  You 
want  a  dissolution  in  order  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of 
the  country.  Have  you  ever  thought,  or  considered, 
or  defined  what  the  opinion  of  the  country  means 
(hear)  ?  Do  you  think  it  means  a  numerical  majority  of 
this  house  ?  We  shall  have  that  to-night  (loud  cheers). 
You  arc  not  satisfied  with  that  (hear,  hear).  You  are 
preaching  the  democratic  doctrine,  that  this  question 
must  be  referred  to  the  peoplc(hear,  and  a  laugh).  Now, 
I  want  to  have  well  defined  what  you  mean  by  public 
opinion.  You  will  perhaps  say,  "  We  will  abide  by  the 
decision  of  a  numerical  majority  of  this  house  returned 
.at  another  general  election,"  and  you  will  consider  that 
the  decision  of  the  country.  Well,  I  totally  disagree 
with  nil  those  who  believe  for  a  moment  that  you  would 
obtain  a  numerical  majority  in  this  house  in  the  event 
of  a  dissolution  (hear,  and  cheers).  I  ought  to  know  as 
much  about  the  state  of  the  representation  of  this  coun- 
try, and  of  the  registration,  as  any  man  in  the  house 
(hear,  and  cheers).  Probably  no  one  has  given  so  much 
attention  to  that  question  as  I  have  done  ;  and  I  dis- 
tinctly deny  that  you  have  the  slightest  probability  of 
gaining  a  numerical  majority  in  this  house,  if  a  dissolu- 
tion took  place  to-morrow.  Now,  I  would  not  have 
said  this  three  months  ago  (hear).  On  the  contrary,  at 
a  public  meeting  three  "rhombs  ago,  I  distinctly  recog- 
nised the  great  probability  of  your  having  a  numerical 
majority  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution.  But  your  party 
is  since  broken  up.  Though  you  may  still  have  a  firm 
halanx  in  Dorsetshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  what  has 
ecn  the  effect,  of  the  separation  from  you  of  the  most 
authoritative  and  intelligent  of  your  party  upon  the  bo- 
roughs, and  among  the  population  of  the  north  ?  1  told 
you,  three  years  ago,  that  the  Conservatives  of  the  towns 
of  the  north  of  Kngland  were  not  the  followers  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  They  were,  almost  to  a  man,  the 
followers  of  that  section  of  the  Government  represented 


by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  right  honour- 
able Home  Secretary  (hear,  hear).  Every  one  acquainted 
with  the  towns  in  the  north  of  England  will  bear  me  out 
when  I  say  that  those  Conservatives  who  follow  the 
right  honourable  baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  comprise  at  least 
four  fifths  of  the  party,  while  the.  remainder  may  look 
up  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  as  their  leader,  and  sym- 
pathise with  the  section  below  the  gangway.  That  large 
portion  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land has  ever  been  in  favour  of  Free  Trade.  The  lan- 
guage they  have  used  to  Free  Traders  like  myself  has 
been  this  :  "  Sir  Robt.  Peel  will  do  it  at  the  proper  time 
(hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  Wc  have  confidence  in  him, 
and  when  the  proper  period  arrives  he  will  give  us  Free 
Trade "  (renewed  cheers).  Then  I  say,  that  in  this 
state  of  your  party,  I  wholly  deny  the  possibility  of  your 
gaining  a  majority.  But  I  will  assume,  fot  the  sake  of 
argument,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, you  obtained  a  numerical  majority.  Let  us  sec  of 
what  that  majority  and  of  what  the  minority  opposed  to 
you  would  consist  (hear,  hear).  There  arc  18  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  for  this  metropolis,  and  there 
are  two  members  for  the  metropolitan  county.  We  have 
the  whole  20  (loud  cheers).  They  represent  110,000 
electors  ;  they  represent  a  population  of  2,000,000  of 
souls  (hear,  hear)  —  the  most  intelligent,  the  most 
wealthy,  the  most  orderly,  and  notwithstanding  my 
acquaintance  with  the  business  habits  of  those  in  the 
north  of  England,  I  must  add,  with  respect  to  busi- 
ness and  mechanical  life,  the  hardc-t  working  people  in 
England  (hear  hear).  Do  those  people  express  public 
opinion  think  you  ?  Why,  this  metropolis  assumed  to 
itself,  centuries  ago,  the  power  and  privilege  of  closing 
its  gates  in  the  face  of  its  sovereign,  a  power  which  is 
still  retained,  and  which  is  exercised  on  state  occasions. 
This  metropolis  is  now  twenty  times  as  populous,  as 
wealthy,  as  important  in  the  world's  eye  as  it  was  then; 
and  do  you  think  it  will  be  content  that  you  count  it  as 
nothing  in  your  estimate  of  public  opinion  (hear,  hear, 
and  cheers)  ?  But  turn  elsewhere.  What  says  the  me- 
tropolis of  Scotland,  Edinburgh  ?  Do  you  reckon  on 
Having  a  member  for  that  city  to  vote  in  the  glorious 
majority  which  you  anticipate  (hear,  hear)  ?  Turn  to 
Dublin.  Will  you  have  a  representative  for  that  city 
with  you  ?  Go  to  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Liverpool  -,  take  every  town  containing 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  I  defy  you  to  show  that  you  can 
reckon  on  a  single  representative  for  any  town  in  the 
kingdom  which  has  such  a  population.  I  tell  you  that 
you  have  not  with  you  now  a  town  in  Great  Britain 
containing  20,000  inhabitants  ("  oh,  oh  !"  from  the  pro- 
tectionists ;  some  honourable  members  mentioning 
"Liverpool,"  and  "Bristol").  No,  no,  no;  you  have 
neither  Liverpool  nor  Bristol  (a  laugh).  That  shows 
you  have  not  weighed  these  matters  as  you  are  bound  to 
weigh  them  (laughter).  Don't  be  led  away  by  the  men 
who  cheer  and  hallo  there,  like  the  school  boy  whistling 
in  the  churchyard  to  keep  up  his  courage.  Examine 
these  facts,  for  those  who  were  formerly  your  leaders 
have  weighed  them  already  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers), 
and  there  is  none  among  you  deserving  to  be  your  leaders 
unless  they  have  well  considered  these  important  mat- 
ters. I  repeat  that  you  cannot  reckon  upon  any  town 
of  20,000  inhabitants  sending  up  a  representative  to  vote 
with  the  great  majority  you  expect  to  obtain.  True, 
you  will  have  your  pocket  boroughs,  find  your  nomina- 
tion counties  (hear,  hear).  And  I  will  say  a  word  or 
two  directly  as  to  the  county  representation  ;  but  I  now 
place  before  you  broadly  the  situation  in  which  you  will 
find  yourselves  after  a  dissolution.  I  will  assume  that 
you  have  a  majority,  derived  from  pocket  boroughs  and 
nomination  counties,  of  twenty  or  thirty  members.  But 
on  this  side  you  will  see  the  representatives  for  London, 
for  South  Lancashire,  for  West  Yorkshire,  for  North 
Cheshire,  for  North  Lancashire,  and  the  members  for 
all  the  large  towns  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  ; 
nay,  not  one  member  will  come  from  any  town  in  Scot- 
land to  vote  with  you  (hear).  Now,  what  would  then 
be  your  situation  ?  Why,  you  would  shrink  aghast 
from  the  position  in  which  you  would  find  yourselves. 
There  would  be  more  defections  from  your  ranks, 
pledged  as  you  are — steeped  to  the  chin  in  pledges.  So 
much  alarmed  would  you  be  at  your  position,  that  you 
would  cross  the  floor  to  join  us  in  larger  numbers  than 
you  have  ever  yet  done  (laughter).  I  tell  you  there 
would  be  no  safety  for  you  without  it.  I  say  that  the 
members  who  came  up  under  such  circumstances,  to 
attempt  to  maintain  the  Corn  Laws,  from  your  Ripons 
and  Stamfords,  Woodstocks  and  Marlboroughs,  would 
hold  those  opinions  only  till  they  found  it  was  deter- 
mined by  public  opinion  to  repeal  them.  They  could 
not  hold  them  one  week  longer;  for  if  the  country  found 
that  they  would  not  give  way  to  moral  force,  they  might 
think  it  requisite  to  place  them  in  another  Schedule  A 
(laughter).  Now,  I  have  told  you  what,  in  my 
opinion,  constitutes  public  opinion.  Had  there  been 
such  an  amount  of  public  opinion  as  now  exists  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  support  of  the  Pre- 
tender in  1745,  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts  would  now 
have  occupied  the  throne  of  these  realms.  That  amount 
of  public  opinion  is  sufficient  to  change  the  constitution 
of  this  country  ;  to  alter  your  forms  of  Government;  to 
do  anything,  in  short,  that  public  opinion  is  determined 
(o  effect.  But  you  fliay  probably  tell  me  that  though  wc 
have  the  electors  of  the  great  constituencies  I  have  men- 
tioned in  our  favour,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
not  with  us.  This  is  a  rather  democratic  sentiment 
(hear,  and  a  laugh).  You  never  heard  me  quote  the 
superior  judgment  of  the  working  classes  in  any  deli- 
berations in  this  assembly.  You  never  heard  me  cant 
about  the  superior  claims  of  the  working  classes  to  arbi- 
trate on  this  great  question.  But  you  say  the  mass  of 
the,  people  arc  not  with  us.  What  evidoncc  is  there  that 
this  is  the  case  ?  Will  you  shut  your  eyes  to  proofs  ? 
Will  you  go  blindfold  against  a  stone  wall  ?  You  say 
the  petitions  presented  to  this  house  have  not  been 


honestly  signed  ("hear,  hear,"  from  the  protectionists)! 
I  cannot  disprove  that  assertion.  It  must  go  for  what  it 
is  worth.  But  we  have  ten  times  as  many  signatures  to 
our  petitions  for  Corn  Law  repeal  as  you  have  to  your 
protection  petitions  (cheers).  You  may  assume  that  the 
signatures  to  those  petitions  are  fictitious.  Do  so  if  yon 
please.  I  will  give  you  another  test.  I  will  challenge 
you  to  the  old  Saxon  mode  of  ascertaining  what  are  the 
opinions  of  the  country,  by  calling  public  meetings. 
Now,  if  you  really  entertain  democratic  opinions,  this  is 
the  way  in  which  to  elevate  the  working  man  to  nn 
equality  with  his  master;  aye,  to  an  equality  with  the 
peer  of  the  realm, — bringing  them  out  into  public  as- 
semblies, where  every  man  has  an  equal  vote — assem- 
blies which  make  laws  for  the  conduct  of  their  own  pro- 
ceedings, and  elect  their  own  chairman.  Call  your  pub- 
lic meetings  to  support  the  Corn  Laws  (hear,  hear).  I 
challenge  you  to  call  one  anywhere.  Why,  it  is  not  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  alone  that  meetings  have 
been  held  since  the  1st  of  November  last.  Public  meet- 
ings, convened  by  the  authorities,  have  been  held  in 
every  large  town, — meetings  not  confined  to  a  particu- 
lar class,  or  consisting  of  men  pledged  to  particular 
opinions,  but  convened  to  determine,  aye  or  no,  whether 
the  people  should  petition  for  Free  Trade  or  not.  These 
meetings  have  not  been  confined  to  the  manufacturing 
districts  alone,  they  have  been  held  at  Exeter,  Brighton, 
and  Oxford,  and  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  as  una- 
nimous at  those  places  as  at  Bolton,  Stockport,  and  Man- 
chester. Now,  cannot  you  call  a  public  meeting  and 
test  the  opinions  of  the  people  ?  Would  not  one  meet- 
ing, at  all  events,  be  s  imcthing  like  a  proof  that  you  arc 
practical  men,  and  not  disposed  to  be  misled  by  the 
chimeras  of  those  hot-headed,  half-witted  people  who 
try  to  deceive  you  ?  I  have  seen  some  of  your  notices 
calling  protection  meetings.  One  was  forwarded  to  me 
from  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  by  a  gentleman  who 
complained  that  the  notice  was  so  framed  that  protec- 
tionists only  could  attend,  and  that  no  aincndmentcould 
be  proposed  (cries  of"  hear,  hear").  Why,  in  the  purely 
agricultural  district  of  Haddingtonshire,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Lothians,  a  protection  meeting  was  called  about  six 
weeks  ago.  All  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  landed 
proprietors  attended ;  they  talked  of  the  British  Lion,  and 
of  the  nation  being  with  them  (hear).  Soon  after,  an- 
other meeting  was  held,  when  it  was  proposed  to  peti- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  protection- 
ists fled  from  the  room,  the  largest  room  in  the  place; 
but  it  was  quite  full  without  them,  and  resolutions  in 
favour  of  repeal  were  adopted.  Was  this  evidence  of 
public  opinion  (a  cry  of  "  no,"  from  the  protection 
benches).  Was  it  not  ?  The*  what  will  teach  you 
what  public  opinion  is  ?  Must  you  be  tossed  in  a 
blanket  (laughter)  ?  Must  you  be  swept  out  of  this 
house  into  the  Thames  (a  laugh)  ?  What  must  be  done 
to  convince  you  that  the  feeling  of  the  nation  is  not  with 
3'ou  ?  You  will  be  abandoned  to  fatuity  and  destruc- 
tion if  you  are  left  to  persons  who  have  so  little  mercy 
upon  you  as  to  delude  you  on  this  question.  I  said  that 
I  would  refer  to  the  county  representation.  You  arc 
pluming  yourselves  on  the  result  of  recent  county  elec- 
tions, and  you  are  reckoning,  no  doubt,  on  the  attain- 
ment of  great  strength  from  your  purely  agricultural 
counties  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution;  but  I  beg  to  re- 
mind honourable  gentlemen  that  the  county  represen- 
tation under  the  50/.  tenant-at-wi!l  clause  of  the  Reform 
Act  is  not  the  old  county  representation  (hear,  bear). 
Wc  never  heard,  20  years  ago,  of  requisitions  being  got 
up  to  candidates  by  tenant  farmers.  The  requisitions 
were  then  got  up  by  freeholders  (hear,  hear).  You  in- 
troduced into  the  Reform  Act,  by  a  great  mistake  (cheers) 
on  the  part  of  those  who  then  had  the  power  to  have 
prevented  it,  a  clause  innovating  on  the  old  constitu- 
tional custom,  and  giving  tenants-at-will  a  vote  for  coun- 
ties. Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  votes  of  these 
tenants-at-will  are  an  evidence  of  public  opinion  ?  Wc 
heard  a  definition  of  tenant-at-will  votes  last  night, 
which,  with  the  permission  of  the  house,  I  will  read.  The 
hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire,  f and  I  congratulate  the 
Free  Traders  on  his  advent  here,)  told  us  with  great 
na'iceU,  "  He  (Mr.  Seymer),  with  his  hon.  colleague, 
came  forward  at  the  recent  election  for  Dorset,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  requisition  signed  by  the  great  body  of  the 
tenant  farmers.  Three  or  four  of  the  largest  properties 
in  the  county  were  in  the  hands  of  Free  Traders,  and 
naturally  the  tenants  on  those  estates  held  back  and  re- 
fused to  sign  the  requisition  till  they  knew  what  were 
the  wishes  of  their  landlords  (cheers),  for  it  was  noto- 
rious that  English  tenants  generally  wished  to  consult 
the  feelings  of  their  landlords.  He  (Mr.  Seymer)  did 
not  think  tenants  to  blame  for  that.  Knowing  that  their 
landlords  were  Free  Traders,  the  tenantries  in  question 
made  inquiry,  previous  to  signing,  whether  those  land- 
lords would  object  to  their  taking  the  course  their  con- 
science dictated;  the  landowners,  very  much  to  their 
credit,  said,  that  this  being  a  farmer's  question,  they 
would  not  interfere,  and  then,  almost  without  exception, 
the  farmers  on  those  properties  signed  the  requisition" 
(cheers).  Yes,  yes;  it  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  get 
the  consent  of  their  landlords  to  vote,  hut  recollect  what 
the  hon.  gentleman  says  at  the  commencement  of  his 
remarks.  He  tells  us  that  he  and  his  colleague  were 
put  in  nomination  in  consequence  of  a  requisition  signed 
by  tenant  fanners,  that  is,  in  consequence  of  a  requisition 
got  up  by  command  of  the  landlords,  and  signed  by 
the  farmer  (cries  of  "oh,"  from  the  protectionists). 
Now,  I  put  it  to  you  candidly, — is  it  not  an  understood 
etiquette  in  counties  that  one  proprietor  who  is  a  candi- 
date should  not  canvass  the  tenants  on  the  estate  of 
another  till  he  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  owner 
("  no,"  and  cheers).  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  pro- 
tectionist gentlemen  in  a  body  below  the  gangway  con- 
tradict ine  when  I  state  it  asapoint  of  etiquette  in  counties 
that  one  proprietor,  who  is  a  candidate,  does  not  think  it 
proper  to  canvass  the  tenantry  on  the  estate  of  another 
proprietor  without  first  intimating  to  the  landowner  his 
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intention  and  desire  to  do  so  (renewed  cries  of  "  no")? 
Well,  there  are  only  two  or  three  taint  noes  (laughter, 
and  cries  of  "order").  I  think  the  ayes  have  it  (laugh- 
ter and  cheers).  But,  however,  this  point  at  all  events 
is  admitted,  tluit  as  a  rule  farmers  vote  with  the  land- 
lords: that  the  vote  goes  with  tiie  land  ;  nobody  denies 
that  the  farm  caTies  the  right.  What  right,  then,  have 
you  to  call  this  the  opinion  of  the  farmer?  You  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  It  cannot  be  both  the  opinion  of  the 
landlord  and  the  opinion  of  the  tenants.  What  becomes 
then  of  all  those  interesting  romances  in  which  the 
J  hike  of  Richmond  has  indulged  in  public,  about  the 
bold,  independent,  and  gallant  yeomanry  of  the  country 
(a  laugh)  ?  Why,  these  arc  the  men  who  have  not  the 
right  of  using  their  suffrages  (hear,  hear).  It  is  your 
own  statement  (cheers).  This  country  certainly  will  not 
be  governed  by  a  combination  of  landlords  and  tenants 
(hear,  hear).  Probably  you  are  not  aware  on  what  a 
very  narrow  basis  this  power  of  yours  rests.  But  I  can 
give  you  some  information  on  the  subject.  There  are 
about  150,000  tenants  who  form  the  busi;  of  your  poli- 
tical power,  and  who  arc  distributed  throughout  the 
counties  of  this  country.  Well,  let  it  come  to  the  worst ; 
carry  on  the  opposition  to  this  measure  for  three  years 
more  :  yet  there  is  a  plan  in  operation  much  maligned 
by  some  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  ("  hear,  hear," 
from  the  protection  benches) — and  still  more  maligned 
in  another  place,  but  which,  the  more  the  shoe  pinches 
and  the  more  you  wince  at  it,  the  more  we  like  it  out  of 
doors  (hear,  hear).  Now,  I  say,  we  have  confronted  this 
difficulty,  and  are  preparing  to  meet  it.  We  are  calling 
into  exercise  the  true  old  English  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion (cries  of  "  oh,  oh,"  and  cheers),  of  five  centuries 
antiquity,  and  we  intend  that  the  ancient  40s.  freehold 
franchise  shall  countervail  this  innovation  of  yours  in 
the  Reform  Bill  (hear,  hear).  You  think  that  there  is 
something  revolutionary  in  this  ("  hear,  hear,"  from  the 
protection  benches).  Why,  you  are  the  innovators  and 
the  revolutionists  who  introduced  this  new  franchise 
into  the  Reform  Bill  (hear,  hear).  But  I  believe  that  it 
is  perfectly  nudcrstood  by  the  longest  heads  among  your 
party  that  we  have  a  power  out  of  doors  to  meet  this 
difficulty  (hear,  hear).  You  should  bear  in  mind  that 
less  than  one-half  of  the  money  invested  in  the  savings'- 
banks,  laid  out  at  better  interest  in  the  purchase  of  free- 
holds, would  give  qualifications  to  more  persons  than 
your  150,000  tenant-farmers  (hear,  hear).  But  you  say 
that  thej  League  is  purchasing  votes,  and  giving 
away  the  franchise.  No,  no ;  we  are  not  quite 
so  rich  as  that ;  but  be  assured  that  if  you  prolong 
the  contest  for  three  or  four  years  (which  you  can- 
not do) ;  if,  however,  it  comes  to  the  worst,  we  have 
the  means  in  our  power  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  are 
prepared  to  use  them  (hear,  hear).  Money  has  been 
sub-cribed  to  prepare  our  organisation  in  every  county, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  to  over- 
come it  (hear,  hear).  You  may  think  that  there  is  some- 
thing repulsive  (hear)  to  your  notions  of  supremacy  in 
all  this.  I  see  a  very  great  advantage  in  it,  even  if  the 
Corn-Laws  were  to  be  repealed  to-morrow  ("hear, 
hear,"  from  the  protection  benches).  I  think  that  you 
cannot  too  soon  widen  the  basis  of  our  county  repre- 
sentation. I  say,  with  respect  to  a  man,  whether  he  be 
a  small  shopkeeper  or  a  mechanic,  who  by  his  prudence 
lias  saved  507.  or  100/.,  and  is  willing  to  lay  it  out  in  the 
purchase  of  a  cottage  or  land  bringing  in  40s.  a-year  as 
a  freehold, — I  say  that  it  is  to  that  man  of  all  others 
that  I  would  wish  to  intrust  the  franchise  (hear,  hear). 
Let  it  be  understood  that  all  this  extraneous  matter  is 
not  of  my  introducing  ;  for  your  debate  has  turned  on 
the  question  of  dissolution.  No  one  can  complain  of 
my  having,  on  this  question,  been  guilty  of  often  intro- 
ducing irrelevant  matter.  I  generally  keep  close  to  the 
argument;  but  you  have  chosen  to  say  now  that  you  will 
not  settle  the  question  by  argument,  and  by  an"  appeal 
to  facts  and  reason  in  this  house ;  that  you  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  house, but  that  you  will  go  to  the 
country  (hear).  I  do  not  ask  youtotake  my  opinion  for 
it ;  bnt,  as  mischief  may  be  averted  from  yourselves, 
more  from  another  place  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  than  from  others — I  do  ask  you  to  take  these  facts 
home,  to  study  them  for  yourselves,  to  look  over  the  re- 
gistry, to  count  the  population  of  the  towns,  and  then  to 
come  down  and  say  whether  you  think  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country  is  with  you  or  against  you  (cheers). 
So  much  of  the  discussion  has  turned  on  this  extraneous 
question,  and  what  little  argument  has  been  addressed 
to  the  merits  of  the  case  has  been  so  abundantly  an- 
swered by  other  persons  (shouts  of  "oh,  oh,"  from  the 
protection  benches),  that  it  would  be  impertinent  in  me 
to  trespass  at  too  great  length  on  the  time  of  the  house 
("oh,  oh").  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  my  thoughts 
were  as  I  sat  at  home  patiently  reading  these  debates. 
As  I  read  speech  after  speech,  and  saw  the  old  protec- 
tion fallacies  which  I  had  knocked  on  the  head  seven 
years  ago  re-appearing  afresh,  my  thought  was,  what  fun 
these  debates  will  afford  to  the  men  in  fustian  jackets 
( hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  All  these  fallacies  arc  per- 
fectly transparent  to  these  men,  and  they  would  laugh 
at  yon  for  putting  them  forward  (hear,  hear,  hear).  De- 
pendence on  foreigners  (laughter)  !  Who  in  the  world 
could  have  supposed  that  that  long-buried  ghost  would 
have  come  again  to  light  (cheers  and  laughter)  ?  Drain 
of  gold  (laughter)  !  Wages  rising  and  falling  with  the 
price  of  bread  (continued  laughter)  I  Throwing  land 
out  of  cultivation,  and  bringing  corn  here  at  25s.  per 
quarter  (cheers  and  laughter)!  You  forget  that  the 
gHM  mass  of  the  people  now  take  a  very  different  view 
of  these  questions  from  what  you  do  (hear,  hear). 
They  formerly,  seven  years  ago,  did  give  in,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  your  reiterated  assertions  that  wages 
rise  and  fall  with  the  price  of  bread  (cries  of  "hear, 
hear").  You  had  a  very  fair  clap-trap  against  us  (as 
we  happened  to  be  master  manufacturers)  in  saying  that 
we.  wanted  to  reduce  wages.  But  the  right  hon.  baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  the  right  honour- 


able baronet  the  Home  Secretary,  arc  not  suspected  by 
the  English  people  of  having  such  motives  on  these 
questions  (hear,  hear).  The  English  people  have  no 
disinclination  to  defer  to  high  authorities  on  these  mat- 
ter.-. They  assume  that  men  high  in  office  have  access 
to  accurate  information,  and  they  generally  suppose  that 
that  those  men  have  no  sinister  motive  for  deceiving  the 
great  body  of  the  people  on  a  question  like  the  present 
(hear,  hear).  You  see,  I  do  not  underrate  the  impor- 
tance of  your  leaders  having  declared  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade  (hear,  hear).  On  the  contrary,  I  avow  that  that 
has  caused  the  greatest  possible  accession  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Free  Traders  (hear,  hear).  Well,  then,  the  work- 
ing classes,  not  believing  that  wages  rise  and  full  with 
the  price  of  bread,  when  you  tell  them  that  they  arc  to 
have  corn  at  25s.  a  quarter,  instead  of  being  frightened, 
are  rubbing  their  hands  with  satisfaction  (cheers  and 
laughter).  They  are  not  frightened  at  the  visions  which 
you  present  to  their  eyes  of  a  big  loaf,  seeing  that  they 
expect  to  get  more  money,  and  bread  at  half  the  price 
(hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh).  And  then  the  danger  of 
having  your  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation  !  Why, 
what  would  the  men  in  sniockfrocks  in  the  south  of 
England  say  to  that  ?  They  would  say,  "  We  shall  get 
our  land  for  potato  ground  at  a  £d.  a  lug,  instead  of 
paving  3d.  or  4d.  for  it"  (hear).  These  fallacies  have 
all  been  disposed  of;  andifyon  lived  more  in  the  world, 
more  in  contact  with  public  opinion  and  less  within  that 
charmed  little  circle  which  you  call  the  world,  but  which 
is  really  nothing  but  a  clique — if  you  gave  way  less  to 
the  excitement  of  clubs,  less  to  the  buoyancy  which 
arises  from  talking  to  each  other  as  to  the  effect  of  some 
smart  speech  in  which  a  Minister  has  been  assailed,  you 
would  see  that  it  was  a  mere  child  s  play  to  attempt  to 
bauik  the  intelligence  of  the  country  on  this  great  ques- 
tion, and  you  would  not  have  talked  as  you  have  talked 
for  the  last  11  days  (cries  of  "  hear,  hear,"  and  laughter). 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  farmers,  I  will  not  deny  that 
you  have  a  large  portion  of  the  farmers  clinging  to  their 
landlords  on  this  question  (hear),  They  have  been 
talked  to  and  frightened  by  their  landlords,  as  children 
by  their  nurses,  and  they  dread  some  hideous  prospect 
or  some  old  bogie,  ready  to  start  up  before  their  eyes 
(laughter).  They  do  not  know  what  is  to  happen;  but 
they  have  not  strict  and  implicit  faith  in  you.  They  are 
afraid  lest  anything  should  happen  to  render  them  un- 
able to  make  terms  with  the  lords  in  the  matter  of  rent; 
or  otherwise  they  are  perfectly  easy  and  willing  to  re- 
ceive Free  Trade  tc-morrow  (hear,  and  laughter).  They 
are  afraid  of  how  the  adjustment  might  be  conducted  ; 
and  the  question,  therefore,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, is  a  landlord's  question.  On  this  subject  the  farmers 
have  had  some  hints  given  them  in  the  following  para- 
graph which  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  Standard 
newspaper  :  "  Under  what  head  then  is  the  farmer  to 
look  for  relief?  Under  the  head  rent.  The  landlord 
must  reduce  rent;  but  the  farmer  knows,  by  rather  bitter 
experience,  the  process  by  which  this  reduction  must  be 
effected.  He  must  be  first  himself  rendered  unable  to 
pay  rent,  and  then  the  landlord  will  yield,  and  not  be- 
fore." This  is  the  character  given  by  the  Standard 
newspaper  of  the  landlords,  and  in  this  consists  the 
great  difficulty  with  the  farmers.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  farmers  generally  believe  all  that  you  have  told 
them.  I  believe  that  farms  let  as  high  now  as  ever  they 
did.  There  is  something  remarkable  in  this.  Since 
the  right  hon.  baronet  has  proposed  his  measure,  I  have 
directed  my  attention  to  this  point,  because  I  conceive 
that  it  solves  much  of  our  difficulty.  I  have  inquired  of 
land  agents,  land  proprietors,  lawyers,  &c,  as  to  whe- 
ther land  has  suffered  any  depreciation  in  value 
in  consequence  of  the  proposition  on  this  subject 
made  by  the  Government  ?  Now,  it  is  remark- 
able, that  land  seems  to  be  the  only  commodity 
not  injuriously  affected  by  the  proposed  measures  of  the 
Government,  that  though  French  silks  arc  for  the  mo- 
ment rendered  almost  unsaleable,  and  though  the  pro- 
posed change  has  produced  almost  a  paralysis  in  every 
trade  touched,  yet  land  is  letting  and  selling  for  higher 
prices  than  ever  (hear,  hear).  Now,  I  will  give  you  an 
example.  I  will  mention  a  case,  and  I  am  at  liberty  to 
mention  the  name.  The  hon.  member  for  Somerset  w  ill 
corroborate  what  I  am  going  to  state.  Mr.  Gordon,  a 
near  neighbour  of  that  hon.  member,  has  made  the  te- 
nants upon  60  of  his  farms  an  otter  that  he  would  take 
their  land  off  their  hands  on  equitable  terms  at  Lady 
Day  ;  yesterday  was  the  last  day  for  giving  notice  of 
accepting  his  offer,  and  not  one  farmer  proposed  to  do 
so  (hear,  hear).  I  think  it  is  not  very  complimentary 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Somerset.  Mr.  Gordon  is  a 
near  neighbour  of  his,  and  his  tenants  of  course  have 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  those  eloquent  addresses 
which  the  hon.  member  has  made  in  Somerset,  wherein 
he  has  told  them  that  land  will  not  be  worth  cultivation 
at  all,  or,  at  least,  that  there  will  be  such  an  avalanche 
of  corn  from  the  Continent  and  from  America  as  will 
quite  supersede  home  cultivation,  and  yet  these  farmers 
seem  to  have  so  little  alarm  that  they  arc  willing  to  hold 
their  farms  at  their  present  rents  (hear,  hear).  Let  me 
read  you,  too,  the  account  that  is  given  me  by  a  gentle- 
man in  the  city,  an  eminent  solicitor,  whom  I  have 
known  for  some  years,  and  who  is  largely  interested  in 
landed  property  :  "I  have  for  many  years  been  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  landed  property,  and 
with  the  purchase  and  letting  of  estates  in  several  dif- 
ferent counties,  and  am  at  this  time  ncgociating  for  the 
renewal  of  leases  and  letting  of  lands  in  Bedfordshire, 
Herts,  anil  Essex.  In  the  latter  county,  the  tenant  who 
has  occupied  a  farm  of  500  acres  for  14  years  under  a 
lease,  and  who  has  always  spoken  of  his  rent  as  some- 
what high,  and  of  his  own  fanning  as  the  best  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  has  now  offered  a  considerable  increase 
of  rent  (15  per  cent.)  for  a  new  lease  of  14  years,  and 
to  covenant  to  undertlrain  two-thirds  of  the  farm,  the 
landlord  finding  draining  tiles,  now  acknowledging  that 
the  cultivation  may  be  greatly  improved,  so  as  to  meet 


the  increase  of  rent.  The  farmer  has  another  occupa- 
tion, and  is  not  therefore  under  any  fear  of  being 
without  a  farm.  He  is  a  protectionist  in  words,  and 
a  supporter  of  Sir  John  Tyrrell.  Under  the  rumour 
that  this  farm  might  be  given  up,  there  were  eight 
or  ten  most  respectable  applicants  for  it.  in  Hert- 
fordshire I  am  at  this  moment  renewing  leases  upon 
two  large  farms,  both  with  the  offer  of  increased 
rent,;  and  with  covenants  for  greatly  improved  culti- 
vation, particularly  as  to  undcrdraining.  In  Bedfordshire 
upon  two  moderate-sized  farms  the  same  has  been  the 
result,  and  on  the  application  for  one  of  them,  which  the 
farmer  is  (putting  in  consequence  of  age  anil  infirmity, 
the  following  conversation  took  place  on  the  application 
tome  by  an  intelligent  farmer  for  the  farm  : — I  under- 
stand, Sir,  that  you  have  the  letting  of  Mr.  L.'s  farm,  as 
he  is  quitting. — I  have. — I  should  like  to  have  the  offer 

of  it.    My  name  is   ,  and  I  can  refer  you  to  the 

clergyman  of  my  parish,  and  to  several  gentlemen,  for 
my  character  and  responsibility. — You  are,  I  presume, 
a  farmer  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  one  farm,  and  I  should 
like  another  to  extend  my  occupation,  as  I  have  suffi- 
cient capital. — You  know  the  farm,  I  presume,  and  the 
rent  which  the  present  tenant  pays. — Yes,  Sir,  I  know 
the  farm  and  the  rent ;  and  as  we  are  no  longer  to  have 
any  protection,  and  the  Corn  Laws  must  now  be 
repealed,  I  hope  you  will  consider  that  point  in  the 
rent. — Pray,  as  you  say  that  the  Corn  Laws  will  be  re- 
pealed, what  in  your  judgment  will  be  the  effect  ? — 
Why,  Sir,  the  first  will  be  the  waking  up  of  thousands 
of  farmers  who  have  hitherto  been  asleep  (cheers)  ;  and 
we  must  look  to  increased  efforts  and  increased  pro- 
duction (renewed  cheers). — With  respect  to  rent,  I 
must  have  a  small  increase,  and  I  must  require  cove- 
nants for  better  cultivation,  more  especially  as  to  under- 
draining,  which  must  be  done  very  extensively  ? — Sir, 
my  intention  is,  if  I  have  the  farm,  to  underdrain  the 
whole  of  it,  being  allowed  tiles. — Well,  as  you  are  a  man 
of  observation,  and  acquainted  with  different  districts  in 
Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Herts,  tell  mc 
whether  I  am  right  (so  far  as  your  observation  goes)  in 
saying  that  under  improved  cultivation  one-third  more 
corn  can  be  grown,  and  the  sample  much  better  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  are  right. — Then,  if  I  am  right,  what 
have  you  to  fear  from  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Law  '& 
— Nothing  at  all,  Sir  (cheers). — This  person  has  biretjj 
the  farm  at  increased  rent,  and  undertaken  to  undcr- 
drain  the  whole,  if  required  by  the  landlord  so  to  do"- 
(cheers).  Now,  hon.  gentlemen  must,  of  course,  be. 
better  able  than  I  can  be  to  judge  from  their  own  ex- 
perience whether  this  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  or 
not ;  but  I  would  put  it  to  them,  are  any  of  them  pre- 
pared to  sell  their  own  estates  for  one  farthing  less  now 
than  they  were  twelve  months  ago  (cries  of  "hear, 
hear")  ?  But  if  farmers  will  take  the  land  at  the  sanio 
rent,  and  if  you  will  not  take  less  than  30  years'  pur- 
chase now  upon  the  present  rental,  where  are  the  proofs 
that  you  are  in  earnest  in  all  that  you  predict  as  the 
consequences  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (cheers)  V 
Nay,  this  is  a  proof  that  there  has  been  a  system  of 
mutual  self  delusion,  or  mutual  deception  between  yo« 
and  the  farmers  (cries  of  "  order,"  "  hear,  hear").  Yon 
have  preached  doc  trines  winch  the  farmers  have  affected 
to  believe,  but  which  neither  of  you  has  believed  a£ 
heart  ("  order,  order").  Either  you  have  been  do;n^ 
this  jointly,  doing  it  that  you  might  practise  upoa.  tbp 
credulity  of  your  countrymen,  or  else  you  are  now  pur-, 
suing  a  most  unworthy  and  inconsistent  course,  because, 
after  telling  the  farmers  at  your  protection  meetings 
that  wheat  is  to  be  sold  at  30s.  or  35s.  a  quarter,  and 
that  they  cannot  carry  on  their  business  in  competition 
with  the  Russians  and  the  Poles,  even  if  they  have  their 
land  rent  free,  with  what  fairness  or  consistency  can  you 
now  let  your  land  to  farmers  at  the  existing  rents 
(cheers)  ?  But  the  truth  is,  that  you  know — that  the 
country  knows — that  there  never  was  a  more  monstrous 
delusion  than  to  suppose  that  that  which  goes  to  increase 
the  trade  of  the  country  and  to  extend  its  manufactures 
and  commerce — that  which  adds  to  our  wealth,  in- 
creases our  population,  enlarges  the  number  of  your 
customers,  and  diminishes  your  burdens  by  multiplying 
the  shoulders  that  are  to  bear  them,  and  giving  them 
increased  strength  to  bear  them,  can  possibly  tend  to 
diminish  the  value  of  land  (hear,  hear).  You  may  affect 
the  value  of  silks,  you  may  affect  the  value  of  cottons 
or  woollens  ;  transitory  changes  of  fashion  may  do  that. 
— changes  of  taste  ;  but  there  is  a  taste  for  land  in- 
herent in  human  kind,  and  especially  is  it  the  desire  of 
Englishmen  to  possess  land  (hear,  hear),  and  therefore, 
while  you  have  a  monopoly  of  that  article  which  our 
very  instincts  lead  us  to  desire  to  possess,  if  you  see 
any  process  going  on  by  which  our  commerce  and  out- 
numbers are  increased,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
it  can  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  value  of  the 
article  that  is  in  your  hands  (cheers).  What,  then,  Is 
the  good  of  this  "protection  ?"  Why,  the  country  have 
come  to  regard  it,  as  they  regard  witchcraft,  as  a  mere 
sound  and  a  delusion  (a  laugh).  They  no  more  regard 
your  precautions  against  Free  Trade,  than  they  regard 
the  horseshoes  that  are  nailed  over  the  stables  to  keep 
the  witches  away  from  the  horses  (cheers  and  laughter). 
They  do  not  believe  in  protection  ;  they  have  no  fear  of 
Free  Trade ;  and  they  are  laughing  to  scorn  all  the 
arguments  by  which  you  arc  trying  to  frighten  them 
(hear,  hear).  How  can  protection,  think  you,  add  to 
the  wealth  of  a  country  ?  Can  you,  by  legislation,  add 
one  farthing  to  the  wealth  of  a  country  ?  You  may,  by- 
legislation,  in  one  evening  destroy  the  fruits  and  accu- 
mulations of  a  century  of  labour  (cheers  from  the  pro- 
tection benches'),  but  I  defy  you  to  show  me  how,  by  the 
legislation  of  this  house,  you  can  add  one  farthing  to 
the  wealth  of  this  country.  That  springs  from  the 
industry  and  intelligence  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  You  cannot  guide  that  intelligence  ;  you 
cannot  do  better  than  leave  industry  to  its  own 
instincts.    If  you  attempt  by  legislation  to  give  any 
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direction  to  trade  and  industry,  it  is  a  thousand 
to  one  that  you  arc  doing  wrong  ;  and  if  you 
happen  to  be  right,  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation  ;  for 
the  patties  for  whom  you  legislate  would  go  right  with- 
out you,  and  better  than  with  you  (hear,  hear).  Then, 
if  this  is  true,  why  should  there  be  any  difference  of 
opinion  between  us  ?  Hon.  gentlemen  may  think  that 
I  have  spoken  hardly  to  them  on  this  occasion  ;  but  I 
want  to  see  them  come  to  a  better  conclusion  on  this 
<|iicstion.  I  believe,  if  they  will  look  the  thing  in  the 
face,  and  divest  themselves  of  that  crust  of  prejudice 
which  oppresses  them,  we  shall  all  be  better  friends 
about  it  (hear).  There  are  but  two  things  that  can 
prevent  it ;  one  is,  their  believing  that  they  have  a 
sinister  interest  in  this  question,  and  therefore  not  look- 
ing into  it ;  and  the  other  is,  an  incapacity  for  under- 
standing political  economy  (hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh). 
I  know  that  there  are  many  heads  which  cannot  com- 
prehend and  master  a  proposition  in  political  economy. 
I  believe  that  study  is  the  highest  exercise  of  the  human 
mind,  and  that  the  exact  sciences  require  by  no  means 
so  hard  an  effort.  But,  barring  these  two  accidents — want 
of  capacity,  and  having  a  sinister  interest — I  defy  any 
man  to  look  into  this  question  honestly,  and  come  to  any 
other  than  one  conclusion  (cheers).  Then  why  should 
we  not  concur  in  this  matter?  Why  should  there  be 
any  triumph  for  either?  I  want  no  triumph  (hear). 
Come  down  to  us,  and  let  us  hold  a  Free  Trade  meeting 
in  our  hall  at  Manchester  ;  come  to  us  now,  protection- 
ists, and  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  do  something 
better  for  our  common  country  than  carrying  on  this 
strife  of  parties  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  Let  us  once 
for  all  recognise  this  principle,  that  we  must  not  tax  one 
another  for  the  benefit  of  one  another  (renewed  cheers). 
Now  I  am  going  to  read  you  an  authority  that  will 
astonish  you.  I  am  going  to  read  you  an  extract  from 
a  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1832.  It  is  his  opinion  on 
taxation: — "  He  thought  taxes  were  imposed  only  for 
the  service  of  the  state.  If  they  were  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  state,  in  God's  name  let  them  be  paid  ; 
but  if  they  were  not  necessary,  they  ought  not  to  be  paid, 
and  the  legislature  ought  not  to  impose  them."  Now 
there,  that  noble  duke,  without  having  time  to  study 
Adam  Smith  or  Eicardo,  by  that  native  sagacity  which 
is  characteristic  of  his  mind,  came  at  once  to  the  marrow 
of  this  question  (hear,  hear).  We  must  not  tax  one 
another  for  the  benefit  of  one  another.  Oh,  then,  divest 
the  future  Prime  Minister  of  this  country  of  that  odious 
task  of  having  to  reconcile  rival  interests  ;  divest  the 
office,  if  ever  you  would  have  a  sagacious  man  in  power 
as  Prime  Minister,  of  the  responsibility  of  having  to  find 
food  for  the  people  !  May  you  never  find  a  Prime 
Minister  again  to  undertake  that  awful  responsibility  ! 
It  bjlongs  to  God  and  to  nature, — to  those  laws  of  trade 
which  Burke  says  arc  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature, — 
it  belongs  to  them,  and  to  them  only,  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  food,  and  of  every  commodity  for  the  use  of 
mankind;  When  you  shall  have  seen  that  the  abolition 
of  these  laws  in  three  years  is  inevitable,  you  will,  I 
feel  assured,  meet  the  wishes  of  the  farmer  by 
making  the  repeal  immediate,  and  dissolve  the  League, 
as  in  good  faith  it  will  be  dissolved  (loud  cries 
of  "hear,  hear"  from  the  protection  benches).  I  say 
that  when  you  find  it  to  be  inevitable,  as  inevitable 
it  is,  you  will  come  forward  and  join  with  the  Free 
Traders  (cheers  and  laughter)  ;  for  if  you  do  not,  you 
■will  have  the  farmers  coming  forward  and  agitating  in 
conjunction  with  the  League  (cheers).  You  are  in  a 
position  to  gain  honour  in  future  ;  you  are  in  a  position, 
especially  the  young  members  among  you  who  have  the 
capacity  to  learn  the  truth  of  this  question,  they  are  in  a 
position  to  gain  honour  in  this  struggle  ;  but  as  you  are 
going  on  at  present  your  position  is  a  false  one,  you  are 
in  the  wrong  groove,  and  are  every  day  more  and  more 
diverging  from  the  right  point.  It  may  be  material  for 
you  to  get  right  notions  of  political  economy;  questions 
of  that  kind  will  forma  great  part  Of  the  world's  legisla- 
tion for  a  long  time  to  come  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers). 
We  are  on  the  eve  of  great  changes  (cheers  and 
counter-cheers).  Put  yourselves  in  a  position  to  he 
able  to  help  in  the  work,  and  so  gather  honour  and 
fame  where  they  arc  to  be  gained.  We  are  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  human  race — not  the  privileged  aris- 
tocracy, but  the  aristocracy  of  improvement  and  civi- 
lisation. We  have  set  an  example  to  the  world  in  all 
asfiS;  wo  have  given  them  the  repre  entative  svstem. 
Why,  the  very  rules  and  regulations  of  this  house  have 
been  taken  as  the  model  for  everv  representative 
assembly  throughout  the  whole  civilised  world ;  and 
having  besides  given  them  the  example  of  a  free  press, 
ofcivil  and  religious  liberty,  and  of  every  institution  that 
belongs  to  freedom  and  civilisation,  we  are  now  about  to 
oiler  a  still  greater  example ;  we  are  going  to  set  the 
example  of  making  industry  free  (cheers)— to  set  the 
example  of  giving  the  whole  world  every  advantage  in 
every  clime,  and  latitude,  and  production;  relying  our- 
selves on  the  freedom  of  our  industry;  Yes,  we  are 
going  to  teach  the  world  that  other  lesson.  Don't  think 
there  is  anything  selfish  in  this,  or  anything  at  all  dis- 
cordant with  Christian  principles.  I  can  prove  that  we 
advocate  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  highest 
behests  of  Christianity.  To  buy  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  sell^  in  the  dearest.  What  is  the  meaning  01  the 
maxim  ?  It  means  that  you  take  the  article  which  you 
have  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  obtain  from  others 
that  of  which  they  have  the  mo  t  to  spare,  so  giving  to 
mankind  the  means  of  enjoying  the  fullest  abundance  of 
every  earthly  good,  and  in  doing  so  carrying  out  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  Christian  doctrine  of  "Doing  to  all 
men  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you."  (The 
honourable  member  sat  down  amidst  loud  and  pro- 
longed cheering); 

Mr.  SPOONEK  thought  that  if  a  stranger  had  entered  the 
house  during  the  last  speech,  he  would  have  supposed  that 
the  debate  was  on  the  propriety  0f  repealing  the  Wl.  clause, 


or  of  passing  a  new  Reform  Bill,  but  would  never  have 
imagined  that  it  was  upon  going  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Customs  and  Corn  Importation  Acts.  He  then  proceeded  to 
express  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  support  the  amend- 
ment in  preference  to  the  proposition  of  the  Government; 
hut  the  interruptions  in  the  house  were  so  freuqent  that  it 
was  impossible  to  follow  the  chain  of  his  arguments. 
Mr.  P.  BORTHWICK  followed  on  the  same  side  amid  still 
greater  interruptions. 

Lord  (i.  BENTJNCK  condemned  the  proposition  of  the 
Government  as  vicious  in  principle  and  likely  to  be  deeply 
injurious  not  ouly  to  agriculture  but  to  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  country.  Certainly  it  could  not  be  carried  in  what  he 
emphatically  called  a  protection  Parliament  without  a  loss  of 
honour  to  public  men.  The  alleged  change  of  circum- 
stances iu  the  state  of  the  country,  combined  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  three  years,  formed  no  justification  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  abandoning  the  whole  course  of  policy  he  had 
pursued  for  the  last  'W  years.  Accepting  the  challenge  that 
had  been  thrown  out  to  name  any  articles  on  which  the 
repeal  of  prohibitory  or  protective  duties  hud  operated  inju- 
riously either  to  the  consumer  or  producer,  the  noble  lord 
adduced  a  variety  of  statistical  details  connected  with  the 
silk,  woollen,  spelter,  and  timber  trade,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  a  relaxation  of  the  protective  system  had,  iu 
those  instances,  signally  failed.  In  fact,  the  Free  Trade  doc- 
trine was  an  absolute  delusion.  The  price  of  wheat  was  now 
actually  lower  than  the  average  of  three  years  before  1849. 
He  contended  that  the  rate  of  wages  would  fall  with  the 
price  of  corn,  and  the  working-classes  would  be  better  off 
with  undiminished  wages  and  wheat  at  70s.  per  quarter,  than 
with  corn  at  10s.  and  reduced  means  of  procuring  it.  The 
apprehension  of  famine  was  altogether  a  mistake.  The  crop 
was  move  thais  an  average  one,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  in  Scotland  particularly,  there  was  a  positive  reple- 
tion. '  The  potato  murrain  was  by  no  means  so  extensive 
as  it  had  been  represented  ;  indeed,  he  complained  that 
only  one  side  of  the  question  had  been  stated  to  the 
house.  He  had  individually  made  some  inquiries  relative 
to  the  subject,  aud  he  discovered  that  in  Roscommon 
there  was  no  disease  at  all,  while  in  Tipperary  and  Queen's 
County  it  prevailed  but  very  partially.  According  to  his 
noble  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Chinriearde,  one  half  of  the  evil 
was  attributable  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  sending 
commissioners  to  Ireland  and  creating  alarm.  The  potatoes 
were  dug  up  before  they  were  ripe,  and  they  rotted.  The 
cry  of  famine  was  a  mere  pretence  for  a  party  object.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  admitted  that  there  was  no  scarcity 
of  food  in  Ireland,  and  Lord  Cloncnrry  declared  that  there 
was  a  sufficiency  of  oats  now  in  that  country  to  feed  the 
whole  population.  Never  was  there  a  change  of  so  extensive 
a  character  proposed,  on  so  slender  a  basis,  aud  with  so 
little  just  cause  shown.  He  should  not  have  objected  to  open 
the  ports  had  that  been  necessary  ;  but  he  could  not  see  how 
the  necessity  alleged  by  Government  could  be  met  by  Free 
Trade  iu  corn  three  years  hence.  Much  greater  benefit  would 
be  derived  by  the  public  from  a  remission  of  the  duties  or 
tea  and  sugar,  two  of  the  hnain  necessaries  of  life,  pro- 
duced by  countries  favourable  to  commercial  intercourse  with 
England,  and  which  came  into  no  rivalship  with  our  domes- 
tic produce. 

The  house  divided  at  20  minutes  to  three  o'clock.  The 
numbers  were — 

Ayes  ....  i  .  337 
Noes  240 

Majority  against  it        .  97 
The  main  question  was  then  put  and  carried. 
The  house  then  resolved  itself  pro  forma  into  committee. 

The  chairman  was  ordered  to  report  progress,  and  to  ask 

leave  to  sit  again  on  Monday. 

MONDAY. — FABRICATED  PETITIONS. 

Mr.  C.  BERKELEY  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  petition  which  he  had  presented  on  Friday  last, 
complaining  that  a  petition  had  been  forwarded  for  presenta- 
tion to  that  house,  ostensibly  from  Cheltenham,  but  in 
reality  it  was  from  Manchester.  This,  he  believed,  the  house 
would  agree  with  him  in  saying  was  a  breach  of  its  privi- 
lege's; and,  having  laid  the  case  before  them,  he  would  wil- 
lingly adopt  any  course  which  might  be  pointed  out  for  vin- 
dicating those  privileges.  He  could  prove  that  many  of  the 
signatures  to  that  petition  were  forgeries,  and  that  many 
names  were  added  which  were  not  on  the  original  sheet.  As 
a  breach  of  its  privileges,  he  would  leave  the  house  to  deal 
with  the  case  as  it  might  deem  proper.  He  was  the  more 
anxious  that  the  house  should  take  the  matter  up,  because 
complaints  were  very  general  out  of  doors  that  the  petitions 
of  the  people  did  not  receive  that  attention  from  the  house 
to  which  they  were  entitled ;  but  this  fact  could  not  excite 
surprise  in  any  one,  from  the  manner  in  which  petitions 
were  got  up  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  If  the  house 
would  give  him  a  committee  of  inquiry,  he  would  put  the 
fact  of  the  fabrication  of  petitions  aud  the  forgeries  of  signa 
tares  beyond  all  doubt.  He  would  now  move  that  a  select 
committee  he  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  presentation  of 
certain  forged  petitions  and  signatures,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances those  signatures  had  been  attached. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that 
the  lion,  member  had  very  properly  called  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  this  subject,  but  there  was  another  subject  to 
which  that  attention  should  nlso  be  priveh.  He  alluded  to 
the  practices  of  the  agents  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  i« 
the  manufacturing  of  votes  at  the  registrations.  He  thought 
that  the  privileges  of  that  house  were  in  greater  danger  from 
such  practices  than  even  from  petitions  with  forged  signa- 
tures. He  did  hope,  therefore,  that  if  the  committee  should 
be  appointed,  its  labours  would  not  be  confined  to  the  one 
subject  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  (Air.  C.  Berkeley), 
but  that  it  would  also  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
Anti  Corn-Law  League  at  the  registrations,  by  notices  of 
objections  which  were  utterly  without  foundation.  It  was 
stated  to  him  that  in  one  case  710  notices  of  objections  had 
been  sent  by  one  individual.  In  the  parishes  of  Birmingham 
and  Edgbnston,  such  notices  of  objection  were  given  and 
delivered  later  than  the  time  allowed  by  law.  In  the  state 
ment  to  which  he  had  referred,  it  was  said  that  1)0,000  no- 
tices of  objections  had  been  posted  one  night  in  Manches- 
ter.   The  lion,  member  was  proceeding,  when 

Mr.  HUME  rose  to  order.  The  hon.  member  was  enter- 
ing on  a  subject  which  had  no  reference  to  the  motion  before 
the  house.  What  had  the  proceedings  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  to  do  with  the  privileges  of  that  bouse  ?  If  the 
hon.  member  would  move  for  an  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances to  which  he  had  referred,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would 
support  him,  but  he  would  put  it  to  him  whether,  consider- 
ing the  important  matters  which  were  about  to  be  submitted 

to  its  consideration,  he  ought  to  occupy  the  time  of  me  house 


by  matters  which  had  no  reference  to  the  subject  before  it  ? 
lie  hoped  the  hon.  member  would  take  another  time  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said  he  was  in  the  hands  oftlic  house, 
and  would  do  as  it  might  wish ;  but,  whatever  course  he 
might  take,  he  did  not  think  he  was  out  of  order  in  stating 
that  which  could  be  put  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  privileges 
of  that  house  had  been  violated  over  and  over  again  by  the 
agents  of  the  AutiCorn-Law  League. 

The  SPEAKER  said,  although  the  subject  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  member  affected  the  privileges  of  the  house,  it  was 
not  analagous  to  the  subject  of  inquiry  of  the  proposed  com- 
mittee, and  therefore  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  making 
the  addition  the  hon.  member  desired  to  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Cheltenham. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  then  gave  notice  that  he  should 
move  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  if  appointed,  to  the 
same  effect  as  the  proposition. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  observed  that  he  had  offered  the  other 
night  to  second  the  motion  of  the  hon  member  for  Chelten- 
ham, but  he  had  since  received  an  explanation,  which,  per- 
haps, he  had  better  submit  to  the  house  before  the  motion 
was  disposed  of.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Anti- Corn-Law  League  at  Manchester, 
which  he  would  read  to  the  house  : 

"  National  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  Manchester,  Feb.  2K. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  see  by  the  newspapers  of  to  day  that  you 
have  had  a  stir  in  the  house  about  a  petition  from  Chelten- 
ham, which  was  sent  from  this  office  on  Tuesday  last  ;  and, 
as  you  have  promised  to  second  the  motion  of  which 
Mr.  Berkeley  has  given  notice,  I  may  as  well  put  you  iu 
possession  of  the  facts,  as  far  as  I  know  anything  of 
them.  You  know  that  in  January  we  sent  out  from 
this  office  a  circular,  of  which  copies  were  addressed  to 
our  Free  Trade  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  sug- 
gesting the  sending  of  petitions  for  immediate  repeal. 
Among  many  hundreds  of  replies  to  that  circular  was 
one  from  l'eter  Vines,  of  Cheltenham,  and  of  this  I  en- 
close a  copy.  In  consequence  of  the  request  of  Mr.  Vines, 
I  ordered  copies  of  the  printed  form  of  the  South 
Lancashire  petition  to  be  sent  to  him,  with  a  few  of  the 
other  bills  he  mentions,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  the  matter 
until  last  Tuesday,  when  we  received  (I  believe  by  post)  a 
number  of  sheets  containing  the  signatures,  which  we  had  to 
paste  together,  and  attach  the  head.  Mr.  Septimus  Pruen, 
a  respectable  solicitor  of  Cheltenham,  sent  the  sheets  to  us. 
As  Mr.  Berkeley  is  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough, 
I  ordered  Mr.  Walters,  our  clerk,  to  send  the  petition  to  him 
for  presentation.  I  can  say  nothing  as  to  how  the  signa- 
tures were  obtained,  except  that  as  Mr.  Pruen  and  Messrs. 
Bishop  and  Vines  had  the  management  of  the  matter,  I 
should  have  had  the  fullest  confidence  that  all  would  be 
done  honourably  and  fairly.  I  did  not  expect  the  sheets  to 
be  sent  to  us,  but  that  the  whole  would  be  forwarded  direct 
from  Cheltenham  to  London,  as  has  been  done  iu  almost  all 
other  cases.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Pruen  to-day,  and  re- 
quested him  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  to  communicate 
with  their  M.P.  I  ought  to  mention  that  four  or  five  names 
which  appear  on  the  first  sheet  were  copied  from  the  head  of 
one  of  the  other  sheets,  and  these  five  names  as  originally 
signed,  were  pasted  over,  and  this  was  done  by  Mr.  Walters 
bv  my  direction. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly,  Joseph 
Hickin." 

From  this  fact  had  arisen  the  circumstance  that  there  were 
only  five  names  on  the  first  sheet,  and  that  they  appeared  to 
be  written  in  different  ink  from  the  rest  was  a  corroboration 
of  the  statement  in  the  letter  (hear,  hear).  The  honour- 
able member  for  Cheltenham  had  referred  to  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  named  Perry,  whose  name  appeared  in  the  peti- 
tion, although  he  had  not  signed  it.  On  this  subject  he  (Mr. 
Bright)  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.Henuessy,  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  League  at  Cheltenham,  written  in  con- 
sequence of  having  read  what  occurred  in  the  house  the 
other  night : 

"J, Essex-place,  Cheltenham,  Feb.  28. 

"  Sir, — The  Hon.  C.  F.  Berkeley  is  reported  in  the  Morn- 
iiiij  Herald  of  this  date,  in  presenting  a  petition  from  this 
town  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  have  read  a  letter  from  his  agent,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs  ; — 'I  have  seen  Mr.  Perry,  the  miller, 
of  Alstone-mill,  whose  name  is  to  the  first  sheet,  he  says  he 
never  heard  of  it  before.'  I  was  present  when  Mr.  Peny 
signed  the  petition  in  question,  and  believe  his  signature 
follows  my  own.  I  am  sure  he  will  remember  it  when  I 
name  the  circumstance  to  him.  I  have  deemed  it  right, 
as  you  promised  to  second  Mr.  Berkeley's  motion  for  an  in- 
quiry ou  the  sub  ject,  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  above 
fact,  and  believe  the  other  signatures  to  be  genuine.  The 
fact  is,  no  effort  was  made  to  obtain  signatures  to  the  peti- 
tion, sheets  were  in  the  shops  of  two  tradesmen,  and  an  an- 
nouncement stating  the  simple  fact  appeared  in  their  windows, 
beyond  which  no  further  trouble  was  taken. 

"I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  Bright,  Esq., M.P."  "John  F.  Hennessy. 

He  (Mr.  Blight)  thought  it  right  to  state  to  the  house  there 
was  no  charge  against  the  genuineness  of  more  than  five  of  the 
signatures.  The  individual  who  changed  them  had  acknow- 
ledged the  fact,  and  although  it  was  not  one  of  the  most  pru- 
dent or  regular  things  to  do,  yet  it  might  have  been  done 
without  any  intention  to  infringe  the  rules  of  the  house,  or 
to  substitute  false  names.  He  hoped  the  house  would  be  satis 
fled  with  this  explauation,  and  would  not  think  it  necessary 
to  take  any  further  steps  ;  but  if  they  did,  he  would  be  most 
happy  to  second  the  motion  for  a  committee. 

Mr.  F.  MACKENZIE  inquired  whether  the  petition  itself, 
as  well  as  the  signatures,  had  been  sent  from  Cheltenham,  or 
whether  it  had  been  manufactured  at  Manchester  ? 

Mr.  BRIGHT  had  no  doubt  the  petition  had  been 
written  at  Cheltenham,  aud  sent  from  there,  as  the  wording 
was  not  the  same  as  that  suggested  in  the  circular  of  the 
League. 

Mr.  FERRAND  inquired  whether  it  was  competent  to 
him  to  move  an  amendment  ?  He  had  received  a  letter  from 
Sheffield,  bearing  out  the  statement  he  bad  made  the  other 
night  as  to  the  manner  in  which  petitions  were  signed  ;  and 
he  had  also  an  extract  from  aiiotliercommunieation,  referring 
to  the  same  proceedings  at  Leeds,  and  there  was  actually  in  the 
Illustrated  London  Neus  a  drawing  of  the  manner  in  which 
signatures  areniadeto  the  London  petition  on  London-bridge. 
Boys  and  children  signed  their  names  three  or  four  times  over. 
One  letter  he  had  received  he  would  read  to  the  house  : — 
"  If  the  following  letter  will  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  your 
opposition  to  the  League — (an  ironical  cheer  from  the  Oppo- 
sition benches) — I  will  give  you  the  names  and  residences 
of  persons  who  were  employed  by  the  League  to  add  sig- 
natures to  their  petitions,  one  of  them  to  the  tune  of 
14,iiiio,  without  letting  his  room;  aud  the  other  to  the 
number  of  000,  and.  there  (ue  m<»'«  instances  if  necessary.'' 
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He  (Mr.  Ferrnnd)  wrote  to  the  person  for  a  reference  as  to 
his  respectability ;  he  then  went  to  him,  and  had  a  personal 
interview,  and  he  found  the  whole  of  the  writer's  statement 
to  be  correct.  He  was  in  possession  of  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  whom  he  was  prepared  to  produce  before  a  com- 
mittee, and  he  would  therefore  move  ns  an  amendment,  that 
the  inquiry  of  the  committee  should  be  generally  ns  to  the 
manner  adopted  by  the  League  to  obtain  signatures  to  pe- 
titions to  that  house. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  that  as  he  was  walking  the  other 
day  down  Grosvenor  place  he  heard  a  comfortable-looking 
baker's  bov  say  to  his  companion,  "  I  say,  old  fellow,  have 
rou  signed  the  Anti-Cora-Law  petition  ?  I  have  signed  it 
three  times"  (a  laugh).  This  was  no  isolated  case  (hear, 
hear).  Such  things  had  occnrred  daily  in  all  the  great 
throughfares  of  London  (hear,  hear).  lie  regretted  this  the 
more,  because  they  were  bound  to  pay  the  utmost  attention 
to  petitions  legitimately  signed. 

The  SPEAKER  said  the  lion,  member's  amendment  must 
be  moved  as  an  instruction  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  C.  BERKELEY  said  he  had  certainly  viewed  with 
suspicion  a  petition  from  Cheltenham  which  came  round  by 
Manchester  (a  laugh),  for  he  knew  enough  of  the  people  of 
Cheltenham  to  believe  that  they  would,  ns  they  had  done  for 
14  veais  (hear),  post  their  petition  direct  to  himself;  he  also 
had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henessy,  and,  without  wish- 
ing to  say  anything  offensive  to  the  natives  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  he  feared  that  letter  would  fully  sustain  their  character 
for  making  blunders.  The  postscript  of  Mr.  Henessy's  letter 
said,  "  If  vou  will  refer  to  the  petition,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  my  signature  follows  Mr.  Perry's,  or  his  mine."  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Berkeley)  had  searched  the  petitions,  and  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy's  name  was  not  attached  to  any  of  them. 

Mr.  ENTWISTLE  inquired  whether  "  transferring"  meant 
cutting  names  off  one  sheet  to  aid  to  another,  or  re-writing 
them  ? 

Mr.  BORTHYNTCK  suggested  that  some  rule  should  he 
made  by  which  members  could  in  some  way  vouch  for  the 
,  petitions  thev  presented. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  (  unfolding  the  petition  alluded  to)  said, 
that  the  five  names  referred  to  were  still  there,  although 
they  had  been  pasted  over.  Thus,  though  there  had  been 
irregularities,  there  was  no  fraud.  There  was  the  name,  too, 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Reid,  who  it  was  said  had  not  signed  the 
petition. 

Mr.  FERR.VND  moved,  as  an  instruction,  what  he  had 
previously  moved  ns  an  amendment.  He  added  that  the 
honourable  member  for  Cheltenham  had  stated  that  Mr. 
Eeid  had  never  signed  the  petition.  Probably,  all  the  sig- 
natures had  been  affixed  at  Manchester  by  some  person  em- 
ployed by  the  League,  who  adopted  the  process  of  the  person 
to  whem  he  had  referred,  who  had  signed  14,000  names  in 
his  own  room. 

Mr.  HUM E  did  not  see  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
had  been  connected  at  all  with  the  matter.  He  would  not, 
however,  object  to  the  iustruction,  if  it  were  intended  to  in- 
clude protection  societies  also  (cheers). 

Sir  R.  PEEL  had  no  objection  to  a  general  inquiry  into 
the  practice  complained  of.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to 
confine  the  committee  to  the  specific  case  brought  forward 
by  thehon.  member  for  Cheltenham,  in  which  a  petition  had 
heen  presented  as  to  which  there  appeared  some  informality 
and  impropriety  ?  There  might  be  another  committee  for 
the  general  question.  The  second  inquiry  might  be  exten- 
sive and  prolonged,  while  it  might  be  necessary  to  report  on 
this  specific  ense  at  once  (hear;. 

Sir  R.  INGLIS  concurred  in  this  suggestion,  and  with 
respect  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Mon- 
trose, he  wonld  suggest  that  the  protection  societies  could 
scarcely  be  put,  in  respect  of  these  charges,  on  a  footing 
with  the  Awi-Corn-Law  League  until  some  hon.  member 
was  able  to  stand  up  and  pledge  himself  personally  to  bring 
forward  similar  charges  against  them. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  gave  notice  that  he  would,  to  mor- 
row, move  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  if  appointed,  to 
inquire  into  the  case  of  the  North  Yorkshire  registration. 
He  did  not  believe  the  case  would  occupy  so  much  time  as 
the  right  hon.  baronet  apprehended. 

Mr.  S.  O'BRIEN  recommended  the  hon.  member  for 
Knaresborongh  to  withdraw  his  amendment.  They  (the 
protectionists)  had  been  taunted  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Durham,  in  his  speech  the  other  night,  with  not  having  pre- 
sented enough  petitions  to  that  house.  Thedifference  was  now 
explained.  At  least  they  had  never  been  charged  with  presen- 
ilis petitions  the  signatures  to  which  were  forged  (hear). 

Mr.  HUTT  was  not  aware  that  any  allegations  of  forgery 
had  been  made  against  the  protectionist  petitions  :  bnt  from 
the  striking  resemblance  which  they  all  bore  to  one  another, 
in  substance,  allegation,  and  even  in  external  shape,  he  sus- 
pected that,  although  they  possibly  came  from  the  places 
whence  they  were  said  to  emanate,  they  had  certainly  been 
previously  manufactured  in  Bond-street  (hear,  hear,  and  a 
laugh).* 

Mr.  CHRISTIE  reminded  hon.  gentleman  opposite  that 
several  petitions  had  been  presented,  complaining  of  the 
manner  in  which  protectionist  petitions  had  been  got  up. 
He  protested  against  the  assumption  that  any  forgery  had 
been  committed  in  this  particular  case.  At  all  events  the 
expression  of  such  an  opinion  had  better  be  deferred  till  the 
committee  had  reported. 

Mr.  FERRAND  apprehended  there  was  no  doubt  forgery 
had  been  committed.    The  hon.  member  for  Durham  had 
bimself  admitted  this  (loud  cries  of  no,  no").  There  could 
be  no  difference  between  transferring  signatures  and  forging 
them  (loud  cries  of  "oh,  oh"). 
After  a  few  words  from  Colonel  SIBTIIORP  and  Mr.  COL- 
LETT,  the  instruction  to  the  committee  was  withdrawn. 
CORN  LAWS. 
On  the  motion  of  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL,  the  house 
went  into  committee  on  the  Customs  and  Com  Protec- 
tion Bill. 

Mr.  VILLIERS,  pursuant  to  notice,  brought  forward, 
by  way  of  amendment  on  the  first  resolution,  his  motion 
that  "all  duties  on  imported  corn  do  now  cease  and  de- 
termine," and  in  doing  so  said — I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  do 
not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  long  speech,  nor  is 
it  my  desire  to  trespns3  longer  on  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  house  than  may  be  necessary  in  explaining  the 
considerations  which  have  weighed  with  mc  in  inducing 
me  to  propose  this  amendment.  Nothing  can  be  pos- 
sibly more  remote  from  my  intention  than  a  desire  to 
impede  in  the  slightest  degree  the  object  which  the  Mi- 
nisterial measure  has  in  view,  or  to  propose  a  hostile 
amendment  (hear,  hear).  I  had  intended  to  have 
brought  forward,  at  a  later  period  of  the  session,  a  dis- 
tinct motion,  with  a  view  to  carry  out  the  object  which 


this  amendment  contemplates,  namely,  the  total  and  im- 
mediate repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  to  that  intention 
I  would  have  adhered,  were  it  not  that  recent  events  and 
certain  statements  which  I  heard  made  in  the  course  of 
the  long  debate,  have  induced  me  to  believe  that  the 
wiser  and  more  expedient  course  is  that  which  I  am  now 
adopting  (hear,  hear).    The  house  has  very  wisely  re- 
solved to  take  into  consideration  the  protective  system 
with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  abolition  (so  far  as  its  opera- 
tion on  the  supply  of  food  to  the  people  is  concerned),  and 
my  amendment,  admitting  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  to 
the  utmost,  has  only  reference  to  the  period  at  which  we 
are  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  that  measure.    The  Mi- 
nisterial measure  has  distinctly  recognised  the  policy  of 
allowing  perfect  freedom  of  trade  in  the  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  people  of  this  country  ;  but  it 
has  postponed  the  full  application  of  that  principle  until 
the  1st  of  February,  1849.    In  my  opinion  that  delay 
is  not  called  for  (hear).  It  is  my  conscientious  belief  that 
the  full  advantage  of  the  Ministerial  scheme  may  be  ex- 
tended to  this  country  at  once,  without  danger  or  incon- 
venience to  any  class  of  the  community  ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause I  hold  this  opinion,  and  am  anxious  that  the  coun- 
try should  be  placed  in  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  the 
beneficial  results  which  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  a 
sound  and   judicious  policy,  that  I  now  propose  this 
amendment  (hear,  hear).    I  do  so  in  consistence  with 
the  motion  to  the  same  effect,  which  for  some  years  it 
has  been  my  practice  to  submit  to  the  house  in  the  course 
of  every  session.  The  measure  which  has  united  so  large 
a  number  of  the  protective  and  industrious  classes  in  its 
farour,  has  been  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  all  obstruc- 
tions on  trade,  and  that  proposition  has  not  been  made 
without  consideration  (hear).  You  cannot  but  be  aware 
that  from  the  day  when  the  Com  Laws  were  first  intro- 
duced, there  has  ever  been  in  this  country  a  large  party 
who  complained  of  their  injustice  and  impolicy,  and  who 
have  always  been  anxious  for  their  removal ;  but  of  late 
years  a  question  has  arisen  whether  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  remove  them,  and  pass  to  a  sounder,  wiser,  and  more 
rational  policy,  without  some  danger  of  inconvenience 
in  the  event  of  the  transition  being  immediate  (hear, 
hear)  ?  This  question,  I  admit,  I  have  ever  regarded  as 
well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  I  have  accordingly- 
given  it  the  most  serious  attention.    It  was  urged  that 
such  a  panic  would  be  created  by  the  prospect  of  an 
immediate  transition,  that  those  who  have  invested  their 
capital  in  the  soil  might  be  so  much  alarmed  in  contem- 
plating the  possible  consequences  of   a  Free  Trade 
policy,  that  they  might  abruptly  withdraw  their  capi- 
tal from  the  agricultural  interest,  in  fact,  from  the 
cultivation  of  the   soil,  and  that  this  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  results  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  coun- 
try (hear,  hear).     I  admit  that   this  consideration 
had  great  weight  with  me,  and  were  it  not  that  I  have 
ascertained  from  the  testimony  of  persons  who,  being 
themselves  personally  and  deeply  concerned  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  agricultural  interest,  ought  to  be  best  quali- 
fied to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  this 
apprehension  is  totally  without  foundation  (hear) — that 
it  is,  in  fact,  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  you 
cannot  pass  at  once,  without  danger  or  inconvenience, 
to  a  sounder  policy — I  repeat  that  if  I  had  not  had  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  fact,  I  would  not  be 
instrumental  in  submitting  to  your  consideration  the 
proposition  which  is  now  before  you.  But  I  made  it  my 
business  to  obtain  the  most  authentic  information  on  the 
subject  by  consulting  those  whose  personal  interests 
were  immediately  involved,  and  having  found  by  their 
testimony  that  there  was  no  foundation  in  truth  for  the 
apprehension,  I  hesitated  not  to  advocate  the  measure  of 
total  and  immediate  repeal.    In  the  year  184-3,  when  I 
brought  this  motion  forward,  I  was  strongly  influenced 
to  the  course  I  adopted  by  the  perusal  of  a  pamphlet 
which  had  just  then  been  published  by  a  farmer,  who 
expressly  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  whenever  the 
legislature  should  decide  on  the  total  abolition  of  those 
laws,  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  farmers  and  the 
agricultural  community  in  general  that  the  abolition 
should  be  immediate.  I  mentioned  this  fact  in  the  year 
1843.    It  was  not  the  statement  of  one  farmer  merely, 
but  that  of  a  man  who  might  not  unfairly  be  considered 
to  speak  the  sentiments  of  his  class,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
a  very  large  section  of  them,  for  his  opinions  were  uni- 
versally looked  up  to  with  respect;  and  those  in  his  own 
vicinage  and  the  farmers  of  his  own  county,  the  county 
Down,  gave  a  singular  attestation  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  Mm  by  selecting  him  to  preside  as  chairman 
over  a  meeting  of  their  body  (hear).    I  was  induced, 
moreover,  to  advocate  the  proposition  for  immediate  re- 
peal, because  I  found  that  men  of  high  rank  and  of  the 
first  order  of  intelligence,  who  were  themselves  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  agricultural  interests,  were 
not  opposed  to  it.    For  instance,  Lord  Spencer  was 
of  opinion  that  if  the  law  were  at  once  abolished,  the 
effect  would  be  to  equalise  the  prices  in  this  country,  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  all  those  countries  from  which  a 
supply  of  foreign  corn  might  be  expected  (hear,  hear). 
Lord  Spencer  did  not  at  all  share  in  the  apprehension 
that  if  the  price  were  to  fall  here  and  to  rise  on  the  Con- 
tinent, there  would  be  any  such  enormous  influx  as 
would  blight  the  prospects  of  the  farmer,  and  injure  the 
agricultural  interests.    The  same,  opinions  I  found  to 
exist  in  other  high  quarters,  and  I  was  yet  more  strongly 
confirmed  in  my  own  views  on  hearing  the  voluntary 
declarations  of  two  distinguished  personages  in  the  other 
house  of  Parli,  nt,  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  wel- 
fare of  the  British  farmer  peculiarly  at  heart.    I  allude 
to  Lords  Ducie  and  Radnor,  who  voluntarily  declare  1 
their  belief  that  it  was  for  the  interests  of  the  farmers 
that  the  abolition  of  the  protective  system  should  be  im- 
mediate ;  and  who  also  stated  that  this  opinion  was 
shared  in  by  their  own  tenants  and  by  all  the  farmers  of 
the  adjoining  districts  (hear,  hear).    Their  reasoning 
was  this,  that  if  the  time  for  the  abolition  were  to  be 
postponed  with  a  view  to  afford  to  persons  whose  capital 


was  vested  in  the  soil  an  opportunity  of  preparing  for 
the  transition,  the  postponement  would  fail  of  its  object, 
because  they  might  rest  assured  that  preparation  would 
never  be  made  by  the  farmer,  until  the  duty  had  been 
actually  abolished  (hear,  hear).    There  would  still  be  a 
delusive  hope  on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  retain  protection,  or  to  revert  to  the 
old  law,  and  the  farmers,  with  prospects  so  uncertain 
before  them,  would  never  think  of  going  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  making  preparations  (hear,  hear).  They 
argued,  however,  that  exactly  the  reverse  would  be  the 
case  with  the  foreign  grower,  for  that  he  would  watch 
with  a  jealous  eye  the  period  for  the  opening  of  the 
markets,  and  proceed  to  make  his  preparations  on  so 
extensive  a  scale,  and  at  so  liberal  an  expenditure  of 
capital,  that  the  instant  our  ports  were  opened,  he  would 
pour  in  his  supply  in  such  profusion  as  would  render  it 
impossible  for  the  native  corn-grower  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  him  (hear).     This  was  my  view  of  the 
question  in  the  year  184.3  ;  and  now  let  us  consider 
whether  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  there  be  any- 
thing to  warrant  us  in  adhering  to  the  opinion  with  re- 
newed energ}'.    If  there  be  any  subject  on  which  there 
has  been  complete  unanimity  of  opinion,  it  appears  to  be 
the  proposition,  that  if  you  are  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws 
at  all,  you  should  do  so  at  once.    I  think  that  of  this 
fact  we  have  had  ample  indications  in  the  progress  of 
the  debate.   Honourable  members  who  arc  hostile  to  the 
principle  of  Free  Trade  have,  without  any  promptings 
from  this  side  of  the  house,  volunteered  the  statement, 
that  if  we  arc  to  have  it,  it  were  better  to  have  it  at 
once  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  this  they  have  given  not  as 
their  own  opinion  only,  but  as  the  feeling  and  opinion 
of  the  farmers  all  over  the  country  (hear,  hear).    It  is 
not  denied  that  certain  personages  who  boast  to  be  the 
farmers'  friends,  and  who  profess  to  have  the  agricul- 
tural interests  especially  at  heart,  immediately  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  declared  unsolicitctlly  to  the 
world  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  farmers 
that  the  Corn  Laws,  if  repealed  at  all,  should  be  re- 
pealed immediately  (hear).    I  allude  especially  to  the 
noble  duke  in  the  other  house,  who,  the  week  after  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  volunteered  the  declaration  that 
his  opinion,  and  the  opinions  of  the  farmers  generally 
(with  which  he  was  intimately  conversant)  was,  that  if 
we  were  to  have  repeal  at  all,  it  was  desirable  that  it 
should  come  at  once  (hear,  hear).  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Somersetshire,  who  is  regarded  by  his  party  as 
an  oracle  in  everything  affecting  the  farming  interests, 
made  a  statement,  as  you  must  all  remember,  to  the 
same  effect  ( a  voice, "  no,  no").  I  beg  your  pardon.  The 
honourable  member  volunteered  the  assertion  that  the 
fanners,  if  they  were  put  to  their  election,  would  prefer 
immediate  to  protracted  repeal  ;  nay,  he  pledged  his 
honour  to  the  fact ;  and  turning  round  to  the  friends 
behind  him,  he  asked  them  if  it  were  true,  and  they 
answered  by  a  unanimous  cheer.    There  is  no  county  in 
England  which  has  been  more  forward  in  declaring  in 
favour  of  protection  than  the  county  of  Lincoln,  andyet 
my  noble  friend  the  member  for  Lincoln  ( Lord  Worsley  ) 
was,  I  believe,  the  very  first  to  see  the  advantage  of  imme- 
diate repeal.  Three  months  since  he  made  the  declaration 
infavourofimniediate  repeal  (ifrepeal  at  all)  sodecisively, 
so  unequivocally,  that  I  had  expected  he  would  have 
originated  some  measure  in  favour  of  it  (hearj.  So  that 
from  every  quarter- -  from  every  authority  from  which 
you  could  expect  to  learn  what  is  the  opinion  of  the 
friends  of  the  farmer,  you  learn  it  is  for  the  immediate 
repeal  (cheers).    Sir,  I  do  not  exactly  perceive  upon 
what  ground  then  it  is  that  any  party  in  this  house  should 
object  to  the  amendment  which  I  now  propose,  because 
the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  who  represent  the  protec- 
tion interest,  are  quite  angry  if  any  one  distinguishes 
their  interest  from  that  of  the  farmer  ("  hear,  hear"  from 
the  Opposition).    I  am  sure  they  would  be  angry  if  I 
said  they  had,  and  I  do  not  wish,  on  this  occasion,  to 
provoke  their  anger  by  saying,  they  have  an  interest 
distinct  from  the  farmer,  but  I  know  it  is  said,  that  the 
landlords  have  an  interest  in  this  matter,  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  farmer  (hear).    I  know  it  is  said, 
that  the  farmer  wants  an  adjustment,  that  the  farmer 
wants  an  arrangement  with  the  landlord,  that  the  far- 
mers want  to  come  to  some  terms  with  the  landlords  on 
the  subject  as  soon  as  possible,  but  that  the  landlords  arc 
unwilling  to  come  to  that  adjustment  or  arrangement 
("  hear,  hear"  from  the  Opposition),  that  they  do  not  des- 
pair yet  of  being  able  to  retain  protection  and  keep  up 
some  part  of  the  sliding  scale,  that  they  are  net  rilling- 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  farmers  but  hope  to  keep  up 
the  prices  by  retaining  the  protection  ("  hear,  hear,"  from 
the  Opposition).    If  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  desire  to 
do  justice  to  that  interest  about  which  t  hey  are  appa- 
rently so  solicitous,  and  about  which  they  have  been 
'alking  so  much  in  this  house,  I  do  not  think  they  can 
refuse  to  vote  for  this  amendment  after  what  has  occurred 
in  this  house  (cheers  from  the  Opposition).  There 
has  heen  so  much  consideration  of  the  general  interests 
in  the  measure  that  has  been  proposed,  that  I  am  dis- 
posed to  rest  my  proposition  alone  on  this  ground,  that  :'t 
is  for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist — that  it  is  for  the. 
interest  of  the  farmer,  and  of  those  for  whom  alone  there 
seems  to  be  some  consideration  shown  in  urging  the  post- 
ponement of  this  measure  (hear,  hear).    I  cannot  help 
remarking — I  have  remarked  already  upon  the  opinions 
of  the  agriculturists — I  cannot  help  remarking  upon  the 
opinions  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  position 
in  which  they  stand  with  regard  to  the  amendment  I 
propose  (hear,  hear).    I  beg  to  say  that  I  do  not  do 
that  in  any  hostility  to  the  measure  that  is  proposed,  or 
in  forgetfulness  of  "the  difficulties  the  Government  had 
to  encounter  in  the  matter.    But  I  must  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  the  fact,  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Government  cannot  enter- 
tain much  fear  himself  respecting  the  instant  suspension 
or  abolition  of  the  Corn  Law  (hear,  hear).  If  I  correctly 
understand  his  statement  to  this  house  on  the  1st  of  No- 
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vcrnber  lust,  he  considered  that  there  was  a  very  great 
apprehension  of  a  want  of  food  in  England,  and  he 
conceived  it  would  be  safe  and  wise  instantly  to  suspend 
the  law,  which  would  be  practically  to  abolish  it  (cheers 
from  the  Opposition),  I  do  not  collect  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  that  his  apprehension  is  less  now 
than  it  was  then  (cheers  from  the  Opposition).  He  ap- 
prehended a  deficiency  of  food  on  the  1st  of  November 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  deemed  a 
Suspension  to  be  necessary.  From  what  has  fallen  from 
hiin  sin'~c  the  session  commenced,  it  appears  that  his 
'apprehensions  have  not  abated  (hear,  hear).  His  fears 
are  as  great — quite  as  great  as  they  were  on  the  1st  of 
4#»vcmbor  (hear,  hear).  It  certainly  strikes  me  that  the 
right  honourable  baronet  has  no  fear  himself  of  the 
consequences  to  the  country  or  to  the  agricultural  inte- 
rcut iron!  tile  immediate  suspension  of  the  law,  for  lie 
proposed  that  suspension  as  a  mode  of  extending  relief 
to  Hloso  persons  who  were  likely  to  suffer  from  an  ap- 
prehended deficiency  of  food  (loud  cries  of  "  hear, 
hear").  The  right  honourable  gentleman  seems  to  have 
stated  very  properly  his  reasons  for  permanently  abo- 
lishing the  law,  and  to  have  satisfied  himself  that  at  a 
certain  t'mc  the  trade  in  corn  should  be  free,  and  those 
tawS  permanently  abolished  (hear,  hear,  and  loud 
Vhecrs).  He  seems  to  have  reasons  why  he  should 
Immediately  suspend  the  law,  and  to  have  reasons  also 
why  it  should  be  permanently  abolished  (hear,  hear). 
That  is  what  I  propose  to  do  now.  I  propose  that  it 
should  be  immediately  and  totally  abolished  (cheers 
from  the  Opposition).  The  right  lion,  gentleman  (if  he 
supports  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  law),  has  only 
to  look  round  the  house,  and  he  will  see  what  he  could 
not  expect  to  see  on  other  questions,  friends  on  all  sides 
of  the  house  (hear,  hear).  If  lie  looks  to  that  bench 
(pointing  to  the  protectionists),  from  which  there  has 
been  a  somewhat  fierce  opposition  since  the  session  com- 
menced, he  will  find  that  he  gets  a  sanction  from  them 
(cheers  from  the  Opposition),  a  sanction  indicating 
»,l»cre  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended,  and  no  ground 
of  alarm  from  immediately  suspending  the  law,  for  they 
said  that  so  far  as  an  immediate  abolition  or  instant  sus- 
pension of  the  duty  on  corn  they  arc  ready  for  it,  they 
Relieve  it  might  be  done  safely — they  urge  it  to  be  done. 
So  we  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  the  immediate 
repeal  will  be  attended  with  no  evil  at  all  (cheers  from 
the  Opposition).  Well,  then,  if  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  will  look  opposite  to  him  (to  the  Opposition 
benches)  he  will  find  the  party,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
my  noble  friend,  themembcr  for  London,  who  is  perfectly 
ready,  and  on  whom  he  can  rely,  to  support  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  (cheers).  My  noble 
friend  has  expressed  this  view  of  the  question,  and  enter- 
tains the  opinion  positively,  ami  cvefy  person  who  knows 
him  knows  this — that  when  be  expresses  an  opinion  they 
may  rely  upon  him  (loud  cheers).  Therefore,  if  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  will  adopt  the 
amendment  I  propose,  which  is  for  the  immediate,  total, 
and  permanent  repeal,  he  will  find  authorities  on  that 
side  of  the  house  (pointing  to  the  protectionists)  to  assure 
him  that  it  will  be  safe,  and  he  will  find  the  requisite 
support  and  strength  on  this  side  of  the  house  (cheers). 
And  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  inferring,  from  what  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  said  himself,  that  he  has 
no  fears  on  the  subject.  The  hon.  member  for  Somer- 
setshire has  actually  elicited  his  opinion  on  the  matter. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  stated  what  his  own  views 
were  when  he  proposed  for  some  time  the  postponement 
of  the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  he  stated,  in  answer  to  the 
member  for  Somersetshire,  that  he  had  been  apprehen- 
sive of  some  panic  and  alarm  being  spread  among  the 
farmers,  and  he  was  desirous  to  give  them  time  for  some 
preparation  for  the  change  ;  but  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man must  be  relieved  by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Somersetshire,  for  he  told  him  there  was  no  ground 
for  fear  or  alarm,  and  no  need  of  preparation— the 
farmers  were  all  ready  (cheers).  Trie  right  lion,  gen- 
tleman lias  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  law  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  agricultural  interest;  but  it  would  appear  that 
they  do  not  require  the  postponement.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself  is  not  in 
favour  of  the  immediate  and  permanent  abolition  of  the 
law.  I  cannot  understand,  then,  why  he  should  object 
to  it,  or  why  he  has  not  come  to  that  conclusion. 
Every  person  seems  to  be  ready  for  it,  there  is  no 
danger  apprehended  from  it,  and  there  is  a  majority  in 
the  house  in  favour  of  the  amendment  I  propose  (hear, 
and  cheers).  If,  then,  Sir,  there  are  no  objections  to,  or 
inconvenience  attending  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
are  there  not  some  advantages  (hear,  hear)  ?  There  is 
one  that  I  should  name  before  any  other,  that  there 
would  be  then  no  impediment  to  the  supply  of  food  for 
the  people  in  case  of  need  (hear,  hear,  hear)  ;  and  let 
me  say  that  is  a  most  important  consideration  this  year, 
and  perhaps  more  so  than  any  other  for  many  years 
past.  There  arc  several  reasons  why  a  deficient  supply 
may  be  expected  this  year.  The  harvest  has  been  bad 
in  Europe— bad  in  the  grain-growing  countries,  and 
also  deficient  in  other  states  not  usually  dependent  on 
oilier  countries  for  supply  ;  our  own  harvest  has  been 
deficient  ;  there  has  been  a  failure  in  an  important  arti- 
cle of  subsistence  in  [rcland,  and  there  is  an  unusually 
great  consumption  of  wheat  in  this  country  (hear,  hear) 
— there  is  little  to  come  from  America  this  year,  and  we 
must  expect  less  than  usual  from  the  Baltic.  The  prices 
are  high  in  neighbouring  countries,  the  ports  are  open 
for  import,  but  shut  for  export.  Already  wheat,  des- 
tined fur  this  country,  has  not  waited  for  the  passing 
of  ibis  measure,  but  has  proceeded  to  Antwerp,  and 
found  a  market  (cue*  of  "  hear,  hear  ').  There  was  a 
profit  to  be  obtained  from  the  price,  and  there  was  no 
duty.  We  are  then  inti  {ZiOfe  towtwtttipii  this  J  ear.  and 
yet  incur  the  risk  of  not  obiaiuiug.it  (heir,  hear).  We 
have  no  indication  of  the  linn  c^t  yot  for  the' joining  year, 
and  before  three  months  are  over  we  may  be  suffering 
from  n  deficiency,— paying  a  high  price,  ft'idpe  business 


of  the  country  disturbed  by  it  (hear,  hear).  Every  six- 
pence of  duty  may  tell  upon  the  supply  and  the  price 
this  year.  He  asked  if  that  was  just  toward,!  the  peo- 
ple, or  if  it  was  wise,  after  the  admission  that  had  been 
made  of  the  errors  and  mischief  of  the  law,  and  whether 
it  was  politic  to  let  the  people  sec  so  clearly  the  object 
and  the  cause  of  their  suffering  (hear,  hear).  This  duty 
of  4s.  might  be  as  effective  in  excluding  food  a  short 
time  hence  as  the  present  duty  of  17s.  (hear,  hear). 
It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  fair  to  suppose  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  retained  the  duty  from  choice,  and  not  to 
notice  the  supposed  means  of  its  retention.  It  is  said 
that  they  have  contrived  their  scheme  with  a  view  to  its 
success,  that  they  have  secured  a  certain  amount  of  sup- 
port for  the  measure  as  it  is,  but  if  they  were  to  alter  it 
in  this  particular,  they  might  risk  the  loss  of  the  measure, 
and  he  understood  that  would  weigh  also  with  some 
of  his  own  friends,  who  were  anxious  te  see  the  mea- 
sure safe.  There  might  be  prudence  no  doubt  in  this 
course,  and  be  did  not  impugn  their  judgment  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  the 
reasons  distinctly  to  the  house  that  he  thought  ought  to 
weigh  with  it,  and  decide  it  to  adopt  the  amendment. 
He  was  sure  they  were  such  that  justified  its  being  pro- 
posed (hear,  hear).  Before  he  sat  down  he  could  not 
help  submitting  one  other  consideration  to  the  house 
bearing  upon  this  subject.  He  referred  to  the  statement 
made  by  his  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Stock- 
port, during  the  last  debate.  He  stated  that  that  great 
organisation  of'the  people  of  which  he  is  at  the  head  was 
formed  and  existed  for  the  single  and  simple  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  removal  of  all  obstructions  to  the  trade  in 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  he  answered  for  the  good 
faith  of  those  who  followed  him,  that  the  day  after  this 
law  was  repealed  that  this  association  would  dissolve 
(hear,  hear,  hear).  Now  it  is  not  underrating  the  ser- 
vices which  he  (Mr.  Villiers)  considered  the  League  had 
rendered  to  the  country,  to  say  that  this  would  be  a 
great  advantage.  He  believed  that  the  time  would  soon 
arrive  when  the  service  of  the  League  would  be  fully 
and  duly  appreciated  by  the  whole  country  ;  for  his 
part  he  should  always  look  back  with  satisfaction  at 
having  co-operated  with  it,  and  joined  in  their  exertion 
as  far  as  he  was  able  (hear).  They  had  sought  to  disse- 
minatcthe  views  and  opinions  of  those  clear,  calm  minds 
who  had  enlightened  the  country  on  the  difficult  science 
of  commercial  economy  (hear,  hear).  They  had  sought 
strength  by  appealing  to  the  reason  of  those  whom  they 
addressed  (hear,  hear),  and  he  honestly  believed  that 
they  had,  during  the  long  ,period  of  their  agitation, 
given  as  little  real  cause  of  offence  to  those  opposed  to 
them  as  any  body  of  men  that  ever  were  united  for  a 
common  purpose  (hear).  But,  doubtless,  it  was  an  evil 
that  such  a  combination  should  exist.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  proceed  without  exciting  bad  feeling  and 
great  animosities  between  classes  (hear,  hear).  He  for 
one,  as  he  deeply  regretted  that  result,  so  was  he  anxious 
that  they  should  have  no  reason  for  the  continuance  of 
agitation  (hear,  hear).  That  could,  as  his  honourable 
friend  the  member  for  Stockport  said,  be  only  effected 
in  one  way,  for  he  knew  that  both  he  and  his  honour- 
able friend  the  member  for  Dorchester  were  deeply 
bound  to  those  who  trusted  them  that  they  would  not 
cease  their  exertions  until  the  object  was  attained  (hear, 
hear).  He  did  not  say  that  this  ought  to  be  binding  on 
the  legislature  if  any  evil  was  likely  to  follow  from  it ; 
but  his  case  was,  that  there  was  no  evil  likely  to  ensue, 
nothing,  indeed,  but  advantage  to  the  interest  in  ques- 
tion, added  to  which,  would  be  the  blessing  that  those 
classes  who  had  been  brought  into  collision  would,  after 
the  repeal  of  this  law,  cease  to  struggle  with  each  other, 
and  only  see  their  common  interest  in  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  each  other,  and  of  the  community  at  large 
(cheers).  He  begged,  therefore,  to  move  this  amend- 
ment, "  That  all  duty  should  henceforth  cease." 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  be 
considered  the  houourable  gentleman,  the  member  for  Wol- 
verhampton,in  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct  on  this  im- 
portant question,  as  an  upright, honest,  and  straightforward 
man,  in  comparison  with  the  members  of  the  Government 
(cheers  and  laughter).  He  had  never  deceived  the  public. 
He  was  straightforward  in  his  declarations,  and  persevered 
in  his  objects ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  result,  he  was 
bound  to  give  him  credit  for  a  manly  and  honest  course,  and 
be  wished  he  could  say  the  same  for  others  (cheers  and 
laughter).  He  (Col.  Sibthorp)  would  refer  the  house  to  a 
speech  made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  Iiobert  Peel) 
at  n  dinner  given  to  him  in  the  year  1S3S,  in  Merchant 
Tailors'  Hall.  There  were  present  on  the  occasion  (besides 
Sir  Robert  Peel)  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  Mr.  Goulburn, 
Lord  Stanley,  Sir  Robert  Iuglis,  Sir  James  Graham  ;  and 
the  Marquess  of  Chaudos,  now  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was 
chairman  (bear,  hear).  [The  gallant  Colonel  read  along 
extract  from  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  in  which  he  recommended  the  formation  of  a 
great  Conservative  party,  to  get  rid  of  the  Whigs  and  their 
Radical  and  Repeal  allies :  and  also  that  the  strictest  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  Parliamentary  registration.]  Such 
was  the  language  of  the  right  honourable  baronet  in  1881, 
when  he  was  entertained  with  a  dinner;  and  it  was  some- 
times said  in  vino  Veritas,  but  be  did  not  know  bow  it  was 
on  that  occasion  (laughter).  Thetrtith  was,  that  cither  the 
right  honourable  baronet  wanted  moral  courage  to  resist  agi- 
tation, or  be  was  of  the  same  opinion  then  that  he  was  now. 
At  any  rate,  be  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  was  sorry  to  say  at  that 
time  he  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  right  honourable 
baronet  which  he  should  ever  regret  (cries  of "  question" 
from  the  Opposition).  The  honourable  and  gallant  mem- 
ber, looking  to  the  opposite  side,  exclaimed,  "If  you  ate 
tired  of  hearing  me,  walk  out"  (laughter).  He  would  tell 
the  right  honourable  baronet  that  t  he  eyes  of  the  country 
were  upon  him,  and  when  it  observed  that  he  said  a  thing 
was  white  one  day  and  black  another,  that  no  further  confi- 
dence would  be  placed  in  him.  With  respect  to  the  question, 
he  thought  that  there  was  very  little  difference  between  the 
proposition  of  the  Government  and  totol  and  immediate  re- 
peal, and  there  was  no  confidence  that  the  right  honourable 
inironct  would  adhere  to  the  three  years.  The  honourable 
member  for  Wolverhampton  said  that  it  was  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  farmer  that  there  should  be  immediate  repeal. 


Now  he  heard  the  favmers  were  a  shrewd  and  intelligent 

class  of  men,  and  they  believed  that  neither  the  honourable 
member  or  the  right  honourable  baronet  cared  anything 
about  their  interests  (bear,  bear).  The  country  ought  to 
know  what  were  the  solid  grounds  which  induced  the  right 
honourable  baronet  to  change  his  policy.  Were  thev  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  fear  of  a  deficiency  of  food?  If  that 
was  the  case,  the  noble  lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  near  him 
bad  demonstrated,  in  his  able  speech  the  other  night,  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  any  such  apprehension.  lie 
felt  that,  after  all  which  had  passed,  be  bad  a  right  to  believe 
that  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  had  been  grossly  de- 
ceived and  betrayed  by  the  right  honourable  baronet.  Ou 
that,  ground,  as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  country, 
he  should  take  a  firm  stand  in  opposing  the  right  honour- 
able baronet  on  every  occasion  that  be  could  do  so.  In  the 
present  instance,  he  felt  therefore  bound  to  explain,  as  lie 
understood  there  would  be  a  division  on  the  amendment  of 
the  honourable  member  opposite,  that  ou  going  out  at  the 
same  lobby  with  the  right  honourable  baronet,  in  opposition 
to  the  honourable  member  for  Wolverhampton,  be  would  do 
so  from  no  attachment,  from  no  affection,  or  from  no  regard 
to  the  right  honourable  baronet,  or  to  any  one  member  sit- 
ting on  tlie  Treasury  bench  (hear  and  laughter).  Between 
two  evils  he  should  like  to  choose  the  least,  and  it  was  on 
that  principle  he  would  act.  In  conclusion,  be  cautioned 
the  right  lion,  baronet  to  beware  of  now  sowing  the  seeds  of 
revolution,  and  cautioned  him  as  to  those  with  whom  he  as- 
sociated (laughter)  ;  and  not  to  neglect,  until  he  would  find 
it  to  be  too  late,  the  advice  of  the  party  who  had  hitherto 
been  bis  friends  and  supporters  (bear). 

Loitl  WORSLHY  said:  As  the  hon.  member  for  Wolver- 
hampton had  alluded  to  him,  and  to  a  statement  which  be 
bad  made  on  this  question  on  another  occasion,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  thought  impossible  the  question  could  be  met  as 
a  mere  matter  of  compromise,  and  when  he  supposed  that 
the  House  of  Commons  were  to  decide  by  a  large  majority, 
that  no  alteration  of  the  Corn  Law  should  take  place,  or  else 
that  there  should  be  a  settlement  of  the  question  either  by  a 
total  abolition,  or  by  such  an  arrangement  as  those  who  ad-* 
vocated  total  abolition  would  assent  to,  be  wished  to  state  to 
the  house  the  grounds  on  which  be  intended  to  give  his  vote 
ou  the  present  amendment.  It  wns  now  proposed  by  his  hon. 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton,  that  all  duties 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  should  totally  and  imme- 
diately cease.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  proposed  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  that  until  ]sU9  there  should  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  sliding  scale,  on  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty 
than  that  now  in  operation.   His  (Lord  Worsley's)  impres- 
sion was  that  if  the  measure  rested  solely  between  the  motion 
proposed  now  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  and 
that  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  it  would  be  much  better 
that  they  should  now  decide  in  favour  of  immediate  and  total 
repeal  than  that  they  should  be  forced  to  remain  in  a  stale  of 
constant  uncertainty  during  a  period  of  three  years  from  the 
present  time  (hear,  hear,  hear).    On  those  grounds,  if  the 
house  had  to  decide  simply  between  those  two  propositions, 
be  certainly  should  be  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Wolverhamptou.   But  he  had  to  look 
to  the  question  in  this  light:  he  felt  that  if  he  were  to  vote 
in  favour  of  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Wolverhampton,  and  if  that  motion  were  carried  by  the  house, 
he  wonld  thus  aid  in  precluding  himself  from  considering 
other  amendments  which  were  to  be  proposed  by  other  hou. 
members  on  this  question  (hear,  hear).   It  might  be  con- 
sidered that  in  adopting  this  course  he  was  not  quite  consis- 
tent in  the  opinion  which  he  bod  before  expressed  in  favour 
of  a  desire  to  set  this  question  at  rest,  but  he  hoped  be  could 
satisfactorily  explain  to  the  house  that  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency could  not  be  brought  against  him.  and  that  he  was 
justified  in  taking  the  course  which  he  adopted  because  he 
believed  that  the  propositions  to  be  brought  forward  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Anglesea  ( Mr.  0.  Stanley)  would  be  a  set- 
tlement of  the  question,  and  because  he  was  anxious  to  give 
that  proposition  bis  support.    The  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Anglesea,  was,  that  in  lieu 
of  the  duties  now  paid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
and  grain,  there  should  be  paid  a  fixed  duty  of  5s.  a  quarter 
ou  wheat,  2s.  Od.  a  quarter  on  barley,  and  2s.  on  oats.  Now, 
it  might  be  said  that  those  who  bad  hitherto  advocated  a  total 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that 
arrangement — that  it  would  not  come  up  with  their  expecta- 
tions or  desires — but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  persons  who  bad 
hitherto  supported  them  could  not  but  feel  that  such  a  plot) 
would  not  materially  enhance  the  price  of  food,  whereas  it 
might  afford  some  protection  to  the  agriculturists  of  this 
country,  and  it  would  also  supply  that  loss  to  the  revenue 
which  a  total  repeal  would  effect,  and  which  should  other- 
wise be  made  up  by  the  imposition  of  some  other  burden 
(bear,  hear).    The  hou  member  for  Wolverhampton  must 
know  better  than  he  ( Lord  Worsley)  did  the  opinions  of  the 
persons  to  whom  he  alluded,  but  it  was  not  improbable  that 
though  they  had  asked  so  much,  they  would  take  less  than 
they  demanded  (hear,  hear).    He  remembered  that  before 
the  Reform  Jiill  had  been  proposed,  tbey  were  told  that 
nothing  short  of  vote  by  ballot,  and  a  considerable  extension 
of  the  franchise  would  at  all  satisfy  the  country,  aud  yet 
when  a  measure  much  shorter  than  these  demands  was 
proposed,  it  was  admitted  to  be  a  greater  step  tbau  it  was 
thought  possible  to  obtain  (hear,  hear).    He  did  uot  con- 
sider that  the  amendment  about  to  be  proposed  by  the  hou. 
member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  R.  M.  Milnes),  would  prove  a 
settlement  of  the  question.   That  was,  that  the  sliding  scale, 
as  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  present  in- 
stance, and  which,  by  the  proposition  of  the  right  honour- 
able baronet,  was  to  cease  altogether  in  1819,  was  to  con- 
tinue after  that  period  ;  that  it  was  to  be  a  permanent  sliding 
scale  varying  from  10s.  to  -is.  a  quarter  on  wheat.  That 
proposition  would  not,  be  was  convinced,  be  considered  sa- 
tisfactory by  those  who  advocated  an  alteration  in  the  laws; 
whereas,  by  adopting  a  fixed  duty  of  .Is.  a  quarter  upon 
wheat,  as  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Anglesea,  be 
considered  the  corn  merchant  would  be  satisfied,  as  he  would 
then  have  a  regularity  in  the  payments  he  would  have  to 
make,  while  many  who  now  opposed  any  alteration  in  the 
existing  law  would  also  givesurh  an  arrangement  their  sup- 
port (hear,  hear).    The  honourable  gentleman  the  member 
for  Bedford  (Captain  Polhill)  had  also  given  notice  of  an 
amendment  which  he  thought  he  could  show  it  would  he 
utterly  impossible  to  carry.    The  amendment  was  to  the 
effect—"  That,  in  the  event  of  tin  *  house  consenting  to  the 
change  proposed  by  the  right  hon  baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  in  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
for  three  years,   the   amount  of  such  duties  us  received 
shall  lie  appropriated  us  a  fund  to  relieve  or  compensate  such 
tenant  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom  now  subjected  to  cer- 
tain rents,  burthens,  covenants,  aud  obligations  entered  into 
under  the  present  scale  of  duties,  who  may  prove  before  a 
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select  committee  of  this  bouse  that  they  have  been  ruined, 
impoverished,  or  deeply  injured  by  the  lessening  of  the  pro- 
tection they  now  possess."  He  thought  the  house  would 
agree  with  bun  that  it  wonld  be  utterly  impossible  to  have  a 
committee  to  decide  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  reduction 
of  protective  duties,  or  who  had  Dot,  and  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  farmers,  and  ascertain  whether  the  ruin  of  which 
they  would  complain  might  not  be  owing,  not  perhaps  to  the 
effect  of  a  change  in  the  Corn  Laws,  but  to  incautious  or  im- 
proper arntugemenls  eutered  into  by  particular  individuals.  If 
the  majority  of  the  house  should  support  the  views  of  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Wolverhampton,  he  should  thereby  be 
precluded  from  supporting  any  other  proposition  advo 
eating  a  higher  amount  of  duty,  and  he  could  not,  there- 
lore,  give  any  assistance  towards  bringing  about  such  a 
result.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  there  might  be  very 
serious  evils  arising  from  the  course  proposed  by  her  Majesty's 
Government.  How,  for  instance,  could  they  avoid  the  diffi- 
culty which  would  arise  when  the  anticipations  which  had 
been  expressed,  and  which  he  understood  it  was  generally 
believed  out  of  doors  would  be  carried  into  effect,  namely, 
that  an  endeavour  would  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
and  those  by  whom  they  were  advised,  to  get  back  at  the 
next  election  the  protection  of  which  they  were  now  to  be 
deprived,  by  returning  to  Parliament  none  but  members 
pledged  to  support  a  Corn  Law,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  measure 
which  her  Majesty's  Government  were  now  prepared  to 
carry — when  such  anticipations  might  be  realised ;  and 
now,  while  such  a  course  of  proceeding  was  threatened, 
could  those  who  were  the  advocates  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  be  expected  to  persuade  the  members  of  that  asso- 
ciation to  dissolve  their  body  (hear, 'hear)  ?  They  could  not 
expect  that  such  a  course  would  be  taken ;  and  in  stating 
that,  be  wonld  support  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Wolverhampton,  if  the  question  were  sim- 
ply between  it  and  the  propositions  of  the  Government. 
He  did  so,  because  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  would  de- 
lude the  farmers — he  conld  not  call  it  by  any  milder  term 
(hear,  hear) — with  the  idea  that  they  could  get  back  again 
the  protection  which  was  now  proposed  to  be  taken  from 
them.  If  he  were  to  hold  forth  that  language  to  the  farmers, 
he  felt  that  he  would  be  taking  a  dishonest  part,  because  he 
did  not  think  the  agricultural  iuterest  had  the  least  chance  of 
ever  recovering  the  protection  of  a  Corn  Law  if  it  were  osce 
taken  from  them  (hear,  hear).  He  could  not  therefore  give 
any  vote  that  would  hold  out  the  least,  expectation  of  such 
an  event  talcing  place.  If  he  opposed  the  motion  of  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Wolverhampton,  in  order  to  support 
the  measure  of  the  Government,  it  might  lead  to  an  expecta- 
tion out  of  doors,  that  he  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  the 
agriculturists  again  getting  the  protection  of  which  they  were 
now  to  be  deprived.  He  did  not  think  there  was  the  least 
probability  of  such  an  event  taking  place,  and  believing  such 
to  be  the  case,  he  could  not  do  otherwise,  acting  as  an  honest 
man,  than  show  by  his  vote  the  view  which  he  entertained 
of  the  question.  In  voting  against  the  amendment  of  his 
honourable  friend,  he  wished  also  to  show  that  he  believed 
it  was  utterly  impossible  the  agriculturists  could  ever  again 
possess  such  an  amount  of  duty  as  they  at  present  enjoyed 
(hear,  hear). 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said  he  was  one  of  those  who 
never  entertained  any  sanguine  expectations  that  those  hon. 
members  who  advocated  protection  wonld  support  the  mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  friend.  He  felt  that  when  the  proposition  of 
immediate  repeal  was  submitted  to  the  house,  those  honour- 
able members  would  find  very  good  reasons  for  not  giving  it 
their  support ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  extremely  glad 
to  bear  from  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  that  he 
did  not  withhold  his  vote  from  bis  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Villiers),  because  he  would  wish  to  encourage  the  feeling 
among  the  tenant  farmers  that  the  protection  which  was  now 
about  being  withdrawn  from  them  could  ever  again  be  re- 
stored. His  noble  friend  had  told  them  that  if  he  were  to 
take 'such  a  part  he  would  not  be  acting  honestly — consci- 
entiously believing,  as  he  did,  that  protection  once  with- 
drawn could  never  be  again  conferred  upon  them.  But  such 
being  the  conviction  of  his  noble  friend,  he  would  neces- 
sarily be  perfectly  justified  in  giving  bis  vote  in  favour  of  the 
motion  of  his  hon.  friend.  He  thought  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Wolverhampton  had  taken  a  judicious  course  in 
submitting  this  measure  to  the  house.  He  thought  it  was 
due  to  the  country,  to  those  who  had  acted  cordially  with  him 
in  this  Free  Trade  movement,  and  due  to  the  hon.  member 
himself,  to  submit  this  proposal  to  the  house  (hear,  hear). 
It  was  a  proposal,  as  his  honourable  friend  had  very  justly 
observed,  which  had  been  taken  and  adopted  as  the  motto  of 
the  Free  Trade  movement  after  due  consideration  (hear, 
hear).  It  had  cansed  some  unpopularity  to  the  advocates  of 
Free  Trade.  It  had  been  said  that  the  question  of  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  a  proposition  which  over- 
looked the  sufferings  that  might  arise  to  the  agricultural 
body  from  the  immediate  transition  from  monopoly  to  com- 
plete freedom  of  trade.  All  these  things  were  taken  into 
consideration,  and  formed  the  elements  on  which  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  conducted  the  Free  Trade  movement  had 
come  to  the  decision  that  it  was  better  for  the  agricultural 
interests,  and  for  all  the  interests  of  the  country,  that  this 
question  should  be  settled  by  the  mode  of  immediate  and 
unconditional  repeal  (hear,  hear).  He  thought  that  bis 
bon.  friend  himself,  having  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
promotion  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  was  entitled  to  be 
heard  in  respect  to  the  settlement  about  to  be  made.  His 
hon.  friend  must  take  a  very  large  share  of  the  responsibility 
on  his  shoulders,  and  on  the  shoulders  of  his  friends  must 
also  rest  much  of  the  responsibility  of  the  future  conse- 
quences  of  this  measure.  Therefore" he  would  say  his  hon. 
friend  was  entitled  to  have  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  the 
question  (hear,  bear).  With  regard  to  the  allegation  that 
they  wonld  endanger  the  plan  of  the  Government  by  asking 
for  something  more  than  was  proposed  by  the  right  honour- 
able baronet,  all  he  could  say  was  that  he  did  not  think  that 
danger  w«uld  exist  if  they  succeeded  in  inducing  the  House 
of  Commons  to  carry  his  hon.  friend's  propositions.  As  to 
what  would  take  placeelsewhere,  with  that,  he  submitted,  they 
had  nothing  to  do.  All  he  could  say  was,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  supporter  of  the  right  honourable  baronet  on 
his  own  side  of  the  house,  who  had  spoken  during  the  late 
debate,  who  had  stated  that  be  gave  his  support  to  the 
measure,  in  consequence  of  the  three  years'  grace  that  was 
afforded  to  the  agricultural  interest*,  while  many  opponents 
of  the  measure  had  expressly  declared  that  they  would  pre 
fer  immediate  to  gradual  repeal  (hear,  hear).  Under  these 
circumstances  he  could  not  perceive  that  any  danger  could 
possibly  arise  from  pressing  upon  the  committee  the  motion 
of  his  hon.  friend.  But  when  be  took  into  consideration 
the  present  condition  of  the  country,  he  felt  that  the 
case  of  his  honourable  friend  was  perfectly  irresistible.  It 
was  the  only  case  that  met  the  circumstances  which  had  been 


stated  by  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown.  The  first  minister 
had  told  them  that  he  hud  two  objects  in  view ;  one  to  settle 
permanently  the  question  how  the  future  commercial  policy 
of  the  country  should  Be  conducted,  and  the  01  her  was  how  at 
the  present  moment  they  were  to  avert  n  great  national  cala- 
mity. Now,  his  hon.  friend  had  reminded  the  house  that  in 
November  the  right  hon.  baronet  hud  thought  that  no  measure 
short  of  opening  the  ports  and  a  complete  freedom  of  the  corn 
trade  would  satisfy  the  present  emergency,  and  he  had  also 
contended  that  nothing  short  of  total  repeal  would  be  a  final 
adjustment  of  the  Corn  Law  question.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  no  course  which 
the  House  of  Commons  could  in  common  reason  and  with 
consistency  adopt  at  the  present  moment  hut  total  and  im- 
mediate repeal.  Nothing  short  of  such  an  adjustment  could 
meet  the  present  exigency  in  Ireland,  and  he  would  beg  to 
remind  the  right  hon.  baronet  that,  though  he  might  grant 
these  three  years'  grace  to  the  agriculturists,  it  was  a  question 
whether,  considering  the  accounts  which  were  received  from 
that  country,  he  could  maintain  this  degree  of  protection  even 
until  the  month  of  July  next  (hear,  hear,  hear).  How  could 
he,  when  he  knew  that  famine  and  fever  were  making  pro 
gress  in  Ireland  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  food — how 
could  he  possibly  maintain  any  duty  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn  (hear)  ?  He  would  ask,  if  it  were  right  to  Open 
the  ports  in  November  last,  how  could  a  maintenance  of  the 
duty  be  defended  at  the  present  moment,  especially  when  he 
considered  that  the  circumstances  which  justified  the  opening 
of  the  ports  in  November  had  become  more  and  more  pressing 
at  the'present  moment  (hear)  ?  His  noble  friend  had  touched 
on  the  duty  on  wheat,  but  they  should  also  look  to  the  effect 
of  the  duty  on  bailey  and  oats.  Takitig  the  present  prices 
of  barley  and  oats,  the  scale  of  the  right  honourable  baronet 
would  amount  to  an  actual  prohibition  (hear,  hear).  No 
barley  or  oats  could  be  now  introduced  into  the  country,  and 
sold  at  the  present  prices,  if  they  had  to  pay  half-a-crown 
duty.  How  then  could  they  for  a  moment  suppose  it  was 
possible  to  maintain  a  duty  to  the  proposed  extent  under  the 
emergency  at  present  existing  in  Ireland  ?  The  duty  of  2s. 
upon  oats  and  barley  was,  after  all,  10  per  cent,  upon  the 
value.  He  believed,  that  taking  the  price  of  bailey  in  this 
country  at  the  present  moment,  it  could  not  he  imported  and 
pay  duty  at  a  profit.  Those  duties  would  cause  considerable 
supplies  of  oats  and  barley  to  be  thrown  into  the  English 
market,  and  to  be  diverted  from  foreign  markets,  and  this 
when  we  were  told  that  every  grain  of  corn  that  could  be 
imported  into  this  country  was  necessary  to  avert  the  cala- 
mity with  which  we  were  threatened.  That  immediate,  in- 
stead of  deferred,  repeal  was  better  for  the  agricultural 
interest,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  He  himself  did  not  be- 
lieve the  farmers  cared  anything  about  the  Corn  Law  ques- 
tion (cries  of  "  no,"  from  the  protectionists).  He  declared, 
positively,  it  had  struck  him  as  something  most  remarkable, 
when  he  was  in  the  country,  to  find  that  as  a  matter  of  bttsi 
ness  the  tenant-farmers  did  not  appear  to  care  one  straw 
about  the  repeal  of  the  Coin  Laws  (loud  cries  of  "hear, 
hear,"  and  cheers).  As  a  matter  of  politics  they  might 
have  some  concern  upon  it ;  as  a  matter  of  opinion 
they  had  not  ("  oh,  oh,"  from  the  protection  benches)  ;  but 
if  gentlemen  opposite  were  right  in  saying  that  the  farmer 
was  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  rent  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  protection,  when  the  farmer  came  to  ask  them 
for  an  adjustment,  what  would  be  their  answer  (hear,  hear)  ? 
Would  they  not  say,  "  Wait,  and  see  what  the  effect  of  Fres 
Trade  will  be  ?"  His  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden)  had  informed  the  country  that 
prices  would  not  be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ; 
and,  therefore, they  (the  protectionists)  said  to  their teffants, 
"  Wait  till  the  1st  of  February,  181!),  and  see  whether  it  will 
then  be  necessary  to  make  a  re-arrangement  of  rent,  or  to  lay 
out  capital  in  particular  improvements."  He  (Mr.  Gibson) 
believed  that  the  change  impending  over  the  agricultural 
body  till  1849  would  cause  many  improvements  to  he  post- 
poned till  that  period,  which,  if  the  repeal  took  place  now, 
would  be  carried  into  effect  before  (bear,  hear).  If  a  man 
was  ordered  to  he  executed  this  day  three  years,  did  the 
house  suppose  he  would  occupy  the  interval  in  preparing  for 
eternity  (cries  of  "  oh")  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind  (a  laugh). 
He  would  be  calculating  how  he  could  avert  the  sentence. 
The  position  of  the  protectionists  was  exactly  the  same.  Pro 
tection  had  been  fairly  put  upon  its  trial ;  it  had  been  found 
guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and  condemna- 
tion had  been  passed  upon  it  by  that  house.  All  that  was 
asked  for  now  was  its  speedy  and  immediate  execution,  and 
no  respite.  A  respite  instead  of  being  a  kindness  would  be  a 
cruelty  ;  and  he  called  upon  the  house  to  udopt,  as  the  best 
measure  for  the  agricultural  interest,  as  the  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  justice  of  the  case,  and  the  most  equal  to 
meet  the  pressing  emergencies  of  Ireland,  the  amendment 
proposed  by  his  lion,  friend  the  member  for  Wolverhampton 
(hear,  hear). 

Mr.  B.  ESCOTT  said  if  no  danger  could  be  proved  to 
arise  from  the  amendment  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Wolverhampton  he  would  vote  for  it;  but  if  anything  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  debate  to  make  him  seriously 
believe  that  the  eventual  success  of  the  measure  proposed  by 
her  Majesty's  ministers  wonld  be  endangered  by  the  amend 
ment,  however  much  he  might  respect  the  honourable  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Villiers)  for  an  advocacy  of  this  cause— and  no 
one  could  honour  him  more  for  it  than  he  did — then,  upon 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  in  order  to  save  that 
great  measure,  he  should  vote  against  the  amendment.  The 
question  he  asked  himself,  as  determining  the  principle  upon 
which  he  should  give  his  vote  was  this  :  Under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  country,  is  it  right  and  just  that  the 
price  of  the  food  of  the  people  should  be  increased  by  re- 
strictive laws  ?  He  had  attended  a  meeting  of  bis  constitu- 
ents in  November  last,  and  he  told  them  that  in  his  opinion 
the  only  justification  of  the  ports  being  closed  was  the  fact, 
then  supposed  to  exist,  that  there  was  no  Government 
responsible  for  the  affairs  of  the  country  (a  laugh).  The 
statements  made  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  during 
the  late  debates  fully  supported  him,  when  he  said,  "  at  that 
time  there  was  no  Government  responsible  for  the  affairs  of 
the  country ;"  and  it  was  notorious  that  his  right  honour 
able  friend  could  not  open  them,  in  consequence  of  certain 
disagreements.  Had  anything  happened  since  to  make  him 
(Mr.  B.  Escott)  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  no  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  food  ?  He  thought  everything  had 
happened  to  make  the  unrestricted  importation  of  food  more 
necessary  than  it  was  before;  and  under  these  circumstances 
he  should  vote  for  the  amendment,  unless  he  found  that  by 
so  doing  he  should  endanger  the  great  measure  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's ministers.  One  word  with  regard  to  the  farmers; 
they  said  they  wanted  to  have  done  with  agitation,  and 
there  was  but  one  way  to  accomplish  that,  which  was,  to 
repeal  the  Corn  Law  for  ever.   There  was  but  one  member 


on  the  benches  near  him  who  wonld  tell  the  farmers  differ- 
ently; but  it  was  mere  delusion  to  tell  them  anything  else. 
This  lieing  the  case,  he  asked  whether  it  would  riot  be  better 
for  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  for  the  interests  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  1  louse  of  Commons, 
to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws  at  once  (cries  of  "no,  no,"  from  the 
protection  benches). 

Mr.  R.  COLBOHNE,  not  having  had  any  previons  op- 
portunity of  expressing  bis  opinion  on  this  subject,  wished 
to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  should  give  a  cordial  and 
sincere  support  to  the  amendment  of  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton.  He  had  given  his  support  to  the 
right  honourable  baronet,  not  because  he  believed  that  all 
the  details  of  his  proposed  measure  were  perfect,  but  because 
the  measure  itself  v  as  right  in  principle.  The  arguments 
and  reasoning  of  the  right  honourable  baronet  had  clearly 
proved  Free  Trade  lo  be  right  in  principle ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this  approbation,  he  ( Mr.  R.  Colborue)  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  voting  against  whatever  parts  of  the 
measure  he  might  think  proper.  That  measure  was  a  Free 
Trade  measure,  but  it  would  have  told  better  upon  the  coun- 
try if  it  had  included  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  The  nobla  lord  (  Lord  J.  Russell )  hud  told  the 
house  it  was  not  his  wish  that  the  amendment  should  be 
carried  for  fear  it  should  endanger  the  ministerial  measure; 
and  on  this  point  he  would  allude  to  one  subject  upon  which 
he  feared  there  would  not  be  found  many  to  agree  with  him. 
lie  referred  to  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  upon  this  ques- 
tion. He  believed  if  Parliament  were  dissolved,  the  cause  of 
Free  Trade  would  gain ;  but  when  he  heard  the  noble  lord 
say  they  dared  not  oppose  the  measure,  because  be  thought 
if  there  was  a  dissolution  upon  it  there  was  not  sufficient, 
spirit  to  carry  him  through,  he  (Mr.  R.  Colbome)  would  a^k 
what  stronger  proof  there  was  of  it  than  the  arguments  urged 
by  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  in  favour  of  an  appeal  to 
the  country.  Before  this  measure  was  finally  settled  there 
must  be  a  new  Parliament,  for  it  was  impossible  to  call  the 
doubt  and  hesitation  of  three  years  a  settlement.  There 
must,  in  short,  be  a  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  otherwise  the  question  would  be  agitated 
again  and  again.  The  only  chance  of  carrying  the  mi- 
nisterial measure  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country,  was 
to  make  the  repeal  total  and  immediate  (hear  and  cheers). 
Honourable  gentlemen  must  get  ready  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle (hear,  hear,  and  cheers),  and  as  the  battle  must  be 
fought,  he  urged  upon  the  houso  to  adopt  the  principles  of 
total  and  immediate  repeal  that  evening.  He  did  not  urge 
this  with  any  object  of  party  triumph  over  the  right  honour- 
able baronet,  but  because  be  wished  hiin  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  carrying  a  great  and  important  measure.  Before 
he  sat  down  be  wished  to  refer  to  one  point  upon  which  he 
was  personally  concerned.  In  one  of  the  newspapers  of  yes- 
terday Iiehadbeen  mentioned  as  apolitical  apostate.  He  was 
not  an  apostate,  and  the  editor  had  apologised  to  him  for  the 
expression,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  He  mentioned  this 
circumstance  because  it  had  always  been  his  opinion,  not- 
withstanding the  eloquent  speech  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Wolverhampton,  that  protection  affected  the  landlord 
alone,  and  not  the  tenant ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  believed 
the  landlords  were  prepared  to  moke  all  reasonable  sacri- 
fices. He  had  voted  iu  favour  of  the  noble  lord's  proposi- 
tion (Lord  J.  Russell's)  for  a  fixed  duty  ;  but  it  was  not  his 
opinion  now  that  a  fixed  duty  would  be  the  best,  because 
sacrifices  must  be  made  where  the  food  of  the  people  was 
concerned.  He  was  in  favour  of  an  immediate  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  but  without  applying  the  principle  to  every 
other  article.  If  they  were  to  do  away  with  all  import  duties, 
and  to  throw  the  whole  burdens  of  the  country  upon  direct 
taxation,  he  should  be  opposed  to  Free  Trade.  There  was 
one  direct  tax  from  which  the  country  would  be  glad  to  be 
relieved,  and  there  would  not  be  a  more  cordial  supporter  of 
that  object  than  himself ;  and  there  were  certain  articles  the 
duties  on  which  might  not  be  relaxed,  but  additional  revenue 
obtained.  The  right  honourable  baronet  has  boasted  that 
although  he  had  taken  so  many  taxes  off  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  revenue.  Why  did  he  not  apply  that  principle  to 
the  consumption  of  tea,  sugar,  and  coffee  ?  If  they  were 
to  legislate  let  them  legislate  for  the  labouring  man  who 
toiled  from  morning  till  night  to  earn  a  scanty  support  for 
his  family — legislate  for  the  artisan,  and  all  the  good  ex- 
pected by  the  right  hon.  baronet  would  arise  (hear). 

Mr.  GORING,  who  wus  very  imperfectly  heard,  said  he 
should  give  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  amendment.  He 
could  not  see  the  grounds  for  the  preference  of  a  4s.  duty  on 
corn  to  the  8s.  duty  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John 
Russell).  After  the  speeches  which  he  had  heard  from  tho 
Treasury  benches,  he  really  was  astonished  that  the  right 
hon.  gentlemen  on  those  benches  should  go  down  to  that 
house,  and  ask  the  landed  gentlemen  to  make  sacrifices. 
The  house  must  remember,  however,  that  it  was  not  the 
large  landed  proprietor  who  would  be  injured  by  such  a 
measure  as  that  proposed  by  the  Government ;  for  he,  by  the 
extended  use  of  machinery,  and  the  application  of  capital  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  might  be  enabled  to  meet  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  the  small  lauded  proprietors  it  was,  with  en- 
cumbered estates,  with  rent  charges  and  mortgages,  who 
must  inevitably  suffer  (loud  cheers  and  laughter  from  the 
Opposition).  Hon.  gentlemen  might  laugh,  but  that  was 
the  fuct  (hear,  hear).  The  tithe-owner  and  the  farmer  also, 
he  contended,  would  be  considerable  sufferers  if  the  proposed 
measure  were  carried  into  effect,  and  he  should,  therefore, 
give  it  all  the  opposition  in  his  power. 

Mr.  BRIGHT :  I  rise  principally  with  the  view'  of 
making  a  few  observations  upon  the  speech  of  the  noble; 
lord  the  member  for  Lincolnshire  (Lord  Worsley). 
The  noble  lord  said  lie  was  of  opinion  that  even  now 
the  imposition  of  a  fixed  duty  of  5s.  would  settle  this 
question.  Now  I  have  here  a  speech  delivered  by  that 
noble  lord  in  Lincolnshire,  and  as  he,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, amused  the  house  with  long  extracts  from  the 
speeches  of  members  of  the  Government,  perhaps  he 
would  not  object  to  hear  read  a  short  extract  from  one 
of  his  own,  delivered  as  recently  as  three  years  ago 
(cheers  and  a  laugh).  At  a  meeting  held  in  Lincoln- 
shire, the  noble  lord  said — "  Something  had  been  said 
about  compromise.  About  a  year  ago  he  thought  some- 
thing like  compromise  might  have  been  effected,  but 
that  day  had  gone  by.  There  was  at  present  only  one 
ground  of  compromise,  and  that  was  a  final  settlement 
of  the  question,  whereby  agitation  would  be  for  ever 
stopped.  It  was  agitation  on  this  subject  that  was  doing 
all  the  injury,  anil  tho  stopping  of  that  was  the  only 
compromise  that  could  be  for  a  moment  entertained. 
Some  had  supposed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  propose  a  fixed  duty  with  a  descending 
scale,  to  go  down  gradually  until  it  vanished  altogether. 
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That  would  not  stop  agitation.  It  would  go  on  as 
violently  as  ever  until  the.  last  shilling  of  duty  was  re- 
moved." lie  then  gives  a  dissertation  upon  the  pecu- 
liar burdens  on  land  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
now  to  quote.  I  quite  agree  with  the  noble  lord  that 
there  can  be  no  cessation  of  the  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion until  all  the  duties  upon  the  importation  of  corn 
arc  finally  abolished  (cheers);  and  lam  sure  that  he 
who  thinks  differently  must  have  formed,  indeed,  an 
imperfect  idea  of  that  amount  of  public,  opinion  which 
is  now  concentrated  in  one  universal  demand  for  the 
total  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  (re- 
newed cheers).  The  honourable  member  who  pre- 
ceded me  has  referred,  and  I  wonder  at  his  imprudence, 
to  the  mortgages  and  incumbrances  upon  the  property 
of  landed  proprietors  (cries  of  "  oh  ! "  from  the  pro- 
tectionists). Now  I  hope  that  the  time  has  nearly  come 
•when  the  landed  proprietors  in  this  house  will  not 
subject  themselves  to  such  imputations  as  have  with 
some  justice  been  heaped  upon  them,  by  again  bringing 
forw  ard  their  own  extravagancies  or  imprudence,  their 
mortgages  and  incumbrances,  as  the  justification  for  a 
law  to  raise  the  price  of  food  in  order  to  secure  to 
them  a  rent  for  their  property  which,  in  reality,  it  is 
not  worth  (cheers  and  "  oh  !"  from  the  protectionists). 
I  recollect  in  one  of  Mr.  Dickens'  works  that  he  gives 
an  account  of  an  election  for  the  dignified  office  of 
parish  beadle,  on  which  occasion  the  walls  were  covered 
with  placards,  with  "  "Vote  for  Scroggins  and  eleven 
small  children"  (a  laugh).  Why,  there  is  scarcely  even 
in  that  anything  more  pitiable  than  it  is  to  witness  the 
great  landowners  of  this  country  coming  here  and 
talking  of  the  incumbrances  upon  their  estates,  or  of  the 
necessity  of  providing  fortunes  for  their  grown-up 
daughters  (hisses  and  groans  from  the  protectionists, 
cheers  from  other  parts  of  the  house).  To  come,  how- 
ever, to  the  question  more  immediately  before  the  house. 
That  question  is  now  greatly  narrowed,  and  it  is  no 
longer  whether  we  shnll  have  protection  or  not,  but 
whether  protection  shall  be  immediately  abolished,  or 
shall  linger  on  for  three  years  more.  Now,  I  do  not 
like  to  say  anything  which  may  appear  in  opposition  to 
the  ministers  (hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh),  because  in  the 
speeches  which  they  delivered  in  the  last  debate  upon 
this  question  I  have  observed  so  much  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  perfect  honesty  and  sincerity  in  the  course  which 
they  arc  now  pursuing,  that  I  feel  unwilling  to  say 
anything  which  might  make  it  appear  that  in  my  opi- 
nion they  are  falling  short  of  the  duty  which  at  this 
important  period  they  owe  to  the  country  (general 
applause).  But  I  must  say  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  admitted  all  our  case  (cheers);  and  if  there 
be  any  man  on  either  side  of  the  house  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  protection 
should  be  abolished,  I  can't  think  it  possible  that  such 
a  man  would  say  that  ho  should  wait  for  three  years 
before  that  abolition  took  place  (hear,  hear).  I  think 
that  every  argument  offered  by  the  gentlemen  in  justi- 
fication of  their  measure,  justifies  still  further  our  pro- 
position for  the  immediate  repeal  (hear,  hear);  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  condemnation  of  the  arguments  of 
the  Government  if  we  now  stopped  short  of  imme- 
diate repeal.  The  impending  famine  in  Ireland  is  either 
a  reality  or  it  is  not  (cheers  and  counter  cheers).  The 
Government  tells  us  that  they  have  established  stores 
for  the  accumulation  of  grain,  to  be  sold  to  the  people 
at  a  moderately  low  price.  Both  the  right  honourable 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  said  that  they  could  not 
come  to  this  house  and  call  for  a  vote  of  public  money 
whilst  there  was  a  law  in  existence  imposing  a  duty  of 
16s.  or  17s.  upon  the  admission  of  foreign  corn.  I 
would  ask  him,  could  they  come  and  demand  200,000/., 
-•100,000/.,  or  400,000/.,  as  they  may  be  obliged  to  do  in 
the  course  of  this  session,  and  ask  the  clergy  and 
the  public  generally  to  subscribe  money  in  charity 
1o  feed  the  people  of  Ireland,  while  this  house  main- 
tains a  law  which  imposes  a  duty  which  uarrows 
the  circle  whence  our  supply  of  food  can  be  drawn, 
•which  must  make  prices  higher  here,  and  must  limit  the 
■whole  supply  from  which  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  can  be  fed  (cheers)?  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man said  he  could  not  propose  to  allow  maize  and  the 
inferior  grains  for  the  food  of  pigs  and  cattle  to  be 
admitted  at  a  nominal  duty,  whilst  there  was  a  heavy 
duty  upon  the  nobler  grain — wheat,  which  was  more 
especially  the  food  of  man.  I  know  not,  then,  how  he 
can  reconcile  the  imposition  of  a  duty  varying  from 
four  to  ten  shillings  on  the  food  of  man  in  this  period  of 
great  scarcity,  whilst  he  allows  maize,  the  inferior 
grain,  to  be  admitted  duty  free  (hear,  hear).  The  rea- 
sons for  the  delay  in  removing  the  duty  stated  by  the 
Government  were  curious.  One  of  them  was,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  thought  that  the  measure  might 
meet  with  rather  less  opposition.  Now  I  suspect  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  found  out  by  this  time  that, 
that  idea  was  altogether  erroneous  (hear,  hear).  I  be- 
lieve it  would  have  been  impossible,  whatever  were  the 
measures  proposed,  even  if  they  had  come  directly  from 
the  Council  of  the  Auti-Corn-Law  League,  that  they 
would  have  met  with  a  more  determined  resistance  than 
they  have  already  encountered,  or  thnn  they  are  about 
to  encounter,  both  in  this  and  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament (cheers).  The  right  hon.  baronet,  in  his  speech 
the  other  night,  almost  said  that  he  was  willing  to 
accept  of  immediate  repeal  ;  and  I  believe  every  one 
must  feel  that  there  are  no  honourable  members  in  this 
house,  not  even  amongst  those  who  sit  on  this  side  of 
the  house,  who  are  more  firmly  of  opinion  in  their  con- 
science that  the  immediate  repeal  is  the  best  thing  for 
this  country  in  every  way  than  are  the  members  of  the 
Government  themselves  (cheers).  The  protectionists 
can  scarcely  have  any  objection  to  it,  for  they  have 
always  said  that  it  was  a  farmer's  question,  and  not  a 
landlord's  question.  If  it  is  a  farmer's  question,  then, 
why  not  settle  it  as  the  farmers  wish  it  to  he  settled 


(hear,  hear)?  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  their  opinion 
upon  the  subject  (cheers,  and  cries  of  "  oh,  oh  !"  from 
the  protectionists).  Then,  if  there  be,  I  challenge 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite  to  point  out  one  case 
in  which  any  number  of  farmers  have  agreed  that  three 
years'  delay  previous  to  the  removal  of  protection  would 
be  preferable  to  the  immediate  abolition  which  we  pro- 
pose (hear,  hear).  You  say  that  the  agitation  of  this 
question  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen.  The  noble 
lord  the  member  for  Lincolnshire  says  so  distinctly  .What 
guarantee  have  you  that  you  will  not  have  as  much  agi- 
tation now  as  if  the  law  had  not  been  altered  in  the 
least?  I  am  afraid  that  honourable  gentlemen  opposite 
are  still  clinging  to  the  gainr  of  that  protection.  I  be- 
lieve that  you  cling  to  the  three  years'  delay  because  you 
fancy  you  can  gain  sohiething  from  it.  As  far  as  I  am 
associated  with  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  I  can  assure 
you  that  that  agitation  will  go  on  till  the  question  is 
fairly  settled.  We  are  bound  by  hundreds  of  pledges  to 
bring  this  question  before  the  house,  and  still  more  are 
we  bound  to  do  so  by  a  firm  conviction  of  the  necessity 
and  the  justice  of  the  measure  we  propose  j  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Free  Traders  throughout  tiro  country  will 
thank  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Wolver- 
hampton for  giving  the  house  this  opportunity  ofdeciding 
once  for  all  Upon  this  question  (cheers).  If  the  house 
pass  this  measure,  it  will  have  again  to  discuss  it  before 
this  session  is  over,  and  if  we  do  not  gain  the  immediate 
repeal  this  session,  we  shall  have  to  discuss  it  every  ses- 
sion until  the  law  has  been  fairly  abolished.  We  com- 
menced our  agitation  with  that  object — we  have  carried 
it  on  for  no  other — and  you  may  rest  assured  that  we 
shall  continue  to  persevere  in  the  principles  which  we 
believe  to  be  right,  and  to  press  them  upon  this  house 
and  the  country  until  this  great  question  is  finally  and 
fairly  settled  (cheers'). 

Sir  llOBERT  PEEL  said  :  I  presume  it  is  not 
wished  by  honourable  gentlemen  on  either  side  of  the 
house,  that  the  debate,  which  has  already  occupied 
twelve  days  in  discussion,  should  be  much  longer  con- 
tinued (cheers).  There  arc  many  points  which  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  the  debate — some,  at  least,  on 
which  I  should  he  anxious  to  offer  an  explanation  ;  but 
I  think  it  probable  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  in 
the  future  stages  of  the  bill — the  second  reading,  for 
example  ;  and  if  that  be  so,  I  would  rather  postpone 
any  explanation  which  I  may  wish  to  make  till  that 
period  (cheers).  Therefore  in  what  I  have  to  say  now, 
I  shall  certainly  confine  myself  to  the  question  before 
the  house,  which  is,  whether  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  should  be 
immediate,  or  whether  the  duty  should  continue  as  pro- 
posed by  her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  period  of 
three  years  ?  Now,  Sir,  I  am  bound  to  say,  if  you  look 
simply  and  abstractedly  to  the  emergency  which  exists 
in  Ireland,  that  I  cannot  deny  that  I  think  the  preferable 
measure  would  be  the  immediate  suspension  of  all  du- 
ties— that  is,  if  there  were  no  other  questions  to  deal 
with  than  the  emergency  existing  in  Ireland  (hear, 
hear).  Suppose  I  took  the  course  which  has  been 
taken  in  former  years,  and  suspended  the  duty  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  for  a  period  of  eight  months — till 
August  or  September  next — there  would  then  be  an  ab- 
solute repeal  of  all  duties,  or  the  maintenance  only  of  a 
nominal  duty  ;  but  what  would  Parliament  do  in  the 
interval  ?  What  provision  should  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  period  when  the  suspension  would  expire  (hear)  ? 
Those  who  contend  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  would,  of  course,  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
immediate  repeal.  It  would  provide  for  their  perma- 
nent object,  and  it  would  also  provide  for  the  removal 
of  all  duties  during  the  apprehension  of  scarcity  in  Ire- 
land. But  that  is  not  the  universal  opinion.  There 
are  many  who  think  that  the  Corn  Laws  ought  not  to 
be  repealed  (loud  cheers  from  the  protectionists). 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  however,  having  to  de- 
cide this  matter  on  the  20th  of  December,  when  they 
were  again  recalled  to  office,  thought  that  there 
might  he  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  of 
making  provision  for  the  emergency  in  Ireland, 
and  of  laying  the  foundation  for  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Corn  Laws  (cheers).  I  have  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  the  provisions  w  hich  we  have  made  to  meet 
the  present  emergency  are  not  quite  so  complete  as  they 
would  be  if  you  removed  the  duty  altogether  ;  but 
what  her  Majesty's  Government  had  to  consider  was,  on 
the  20th  of  December,  as  I  have  already  stated,  how 
they  could  best  effect  the  double  object  of  providing  for 
the  emergency  in  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  of  try- 
ing to  gain  the  assent  of  the  legislature  to  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  total  removal  of  all  duties  ;  and  in 
the  hope  of  reconciling  those  two  objects  in  the  best 
way  possible,  her  Majesty's  Government  framed  the  pro- 
position which  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
house  (hear,  hear).  With  respect  to  the  apprehensions 
of  scarcity  in  Ireland,  we  certainly  do  not  altogether 
remove  the  duties  on  grain,  but  we  propose  to  remove 
the  duty  altogether  on  Indian  corn  ;  we  propose  to  re- 
move altogether  the  duty  on  rice  ;  and  though  not, 
perhaps,  so  nearly  affecting  the  people  of  Ireland,  we 
propose  to  remove  it  also  altogether  from  cattle  and 
meat.  With  respect  to  wheat,  too,  we  place  that  in 
a  very  different  position  to  what  it  was  in  before,  and 
we  materially  reduce  the  duty  which  at  present  abso- 
lutely prevents  you  taking  out  of  bond  that  superior 
description  of  wheat,  which  is  most  important  for  the 
purpose  of  mixing  with  the  inferior  descriptions  which 
enter  into  the  market  generally  and  affect  the  ju  ice 
of  the  other  (hear,  hear).  I  have  before  me  a  me- 
morial signed  by  the  whole  of  the  millers  of  New- 
eastlc-upon-Tyne,  and  they  slate  that  the  general 
weight  of  the  bushel  of  corn  in  ordinary  years  averages 
from  about  01  lbs.  to  63  lbs.,  whilst  in  the  present  year  it 
is  not  above  58  lbs.  They  say  it  would  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  if  they  could  have  access  to  the 
better  qualities  of  wheat,  which  arc  in  bond,  for  the 


purpose  of  mixing  with    the   inferior  wheat,  and 
they,    therefore,    now    pray  for    immediate  repeal. 
The  duty  at  present  upon  that  wheat,  however,  is  17s., 
and  as  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  inferior  wheat  in  the 
market  the  price  appears  to  be  low,  and  the  duty  con- 
sequently remains  high,  so  high  as  to  operate  almost  as 
a  prohibition  to  taking  out  of  bond  that  quality  of  Wheat 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to have  f  or  hilxirig 
with  the  inferior  wheat  (hcaf,  hear).    I'hc  present  pro- 
posal of  her  Majesty's  Government  certainly  does  not 
remoVe  the  duty  on  wheat  altogether,  but  it  will  con- 
siderably reduce  the  present  duty  of  17s.    And  it  will 
do  more  ;  it  will  give  a  guarantee  that  in  no  one  case 
can  the  duty  rise  above  10s.,  and  there  must  be  a  very 
rapid  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  which  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated on,  to  bring  the  duty  up  to  10s.    The  maximum 
duty  at  present  is  20s.  Under  the  proposal  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  the  maximum  would  be  10s.,  and 
it  is  not  probable  even  if  the  price  should  fall  Id  soro^ 
extent,  that  it  would  be  more  than  5s.  or  6s.  for  some 
time  to  qomc  (hear,  hear).    That  is  the  proposal  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to  wheat.  Then 
with  respect  to  barley.    The  present  duty  is  7s.  ;  we 
propose,  certainly  not  to  reduce  the  duty  to  a  mere  no- 
minal one  ;  but  we  believe  that  it  would  not  exceed  ^s. 
instead  of  7s.    The  duty  upon  oats  is  now  6s.  Under 
the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  Government  it  will  not  ex- 
ceed 2s. ;  but  both  in  the  case  of  barley  and  oats  bb&erV8 
the  guarantee  which  is  given  as  an  encouragement  to  im- 
portation. In  barley  there  would  be  a  guarantee  that  the 
duty  should  not  rise  above  5s.,  and  in  the  case  of  oats 
not  above  4s.  a  quarter.    The  duty  on  rye  is  at  present 
8s.  6d.    Under  the  proposal  of  the  Government  it  will 
be  reduced  to  2s.    The  present  duty  on  beans  is  6s.  6d., 
which  will  also  be  reduced  to  2s.    On  peas,  I  believe,  a 
similar  reduction  will  he  made.    I  am  speaking  rlow  df 
the  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  of  food  In  Ireland,  arid  I 
admit  that  the  proposal  is  less  perfect  than  if  the  duty 
had  been  altogether  removed.    But  I  say  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  public  feeling  in  this  country,  you  cannot 
look  at  this  question  abstractedly  (cheers).    I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  inconsiderate  course,  at  the  present 
moment  to  propose  a  mere  suspension  of  the  duty,  to 
endure  for  eight  months  ;  for  we  should  make  no  ad- 
vance by  such  a  suspension  towards  the  final  scttltirherli 
of  the  question.    At  the  end  of  that  period  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  question  would  be 
just  as  great  as  ever,  the  public  feeling  would  be  equally 
excited ;  and  I  confess  I  cannot  see  at  all  how  a  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  eight  months  would  lead  to  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  question,  which  is  by  far  of  the  most 
paramount  importance,  of  the  footing  on  which  the  Corn 
Laws  shall  hereafter  stand  (loud  cheers^.    My  opiniou 
is  decidedly  that  it  is  for  the  public  interest  that  the 
Corn  Laws  should  be  cither  at  oficc  settled,  or  that  the 
foundation  for  a  settlement  should  now  be  laid,  aiid  that 
there  should  be  a  certain  assurance  on  the  part  of  the 
country  that  at  no  remote  period  the  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain  should  cease*    The  pro- 
posal of  her  Majesty's  Government  gives  that  assurance. 
I  was  certainly  impressed  from  what  passed  the  other 
night,  that  the  honourable  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
house  were  inclined  to  prefer  the  immediate  repeal 
(cheers  from  the  Opposition,  and  expressions  Of  dis- 
sent from  the  protectionists).    When  I  use  the  word 
"  repeal,"  I  mean  the  reduction  to  a  nominal  duty. 
The  honourable  member  for  Somersetshire  certainly 
did  declare  positively  in  favour  of  immediate  repeal 
(cheers  and  dissent).  1  maybe  erroneous  in  my  impression 
of  the  degree  of  assent  which  the  honourable  member 
gave  to  the  immediate  repeal — I  speak  merely  hypo- 
thetically;  but  when  the  honourable  gentleman  spoke, 
his  declaration  was  certainly  received  as  implying  a  pre- 
ference of  immediate  repeal,  nor  was  any  dissent  then 
expressed  by  him  (hear).    Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  proposed  a  suspension  of  the  repeal  for  the  period 
of  three  years,  partly  from  the  impression  that  that  pro- 
posal was  preferable  in  itself  to  the  immediate  repeal, 
partly  from  a  hope  that  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
those  who  represent  the  agricultural  interest  (hear, 
hear),  and  it  was  under  the  impression  that  the  imme- 
diate repeal  was  viewed  by  many,  as  I  know  it  is,  most 
decided  friends  of  the  agricultural  interest  and  the  main 
advocates  of  their  rights,  with  the  same  approbation 
which  I  attributed  to  the  expressions  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Somersetshire,  that  I  said,  as  I  now  repeat, 
that  if  the  representatives  of  the  agricultural  interest — 
if  those  best  acquainted  with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
the  agriculturists  should  really  prefer  immediate  repeal 
to  a  suspension  of  the  repeal  for  three  years,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that,  under  those  circumstances,  by 
uniting  their  forces  with  those  of  the  honourable  gen- 
tlemen who  sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  cany  that  proposition  (cheers). 
The  paramount  object  being  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
adjustment  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  I  shall  accept 
the  amended  proposal  of  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  (cheers  from  the  Opposition).    But,  at  the  same 
time,  my  own  opinion  in  favour  of  the  gradual  removal 
of  duties  proposed  by  Government  remains  unchanged. 
Well,  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Durham, 
threatens  us  with  a  continued  agitation.    Sir,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it  (ironical  cheers  from  the  protectionists).  I 
think  such  an  agitation  will  be  unreasonable  (cheers 
from  a  large  part  of  the  Opposition).    I  cannot  answer 
for  the  agricultural  party  as  to  the  course  they  would 
pursue  in  case  a  great  change  of  this  kind  were  carried, 
but  1  don't  think  an  attempt  would  be  made  by  them  to 
disturb  a  settlement  when  once  made  (this  appeal  to  the 
protectionists  was  received  in  silence).  But  if  there  were 
a  general  acquiescence  in  the  measure,  I  must  say  that 
the  continued  agitation  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League — 
considering  thatthere  would  bea  Parliamentary  assurance 
that  the  duty  would  cease  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and 
that  during  the  interval  there  would  be  no  duty  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  now  exists — I  must  say  that  an 
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agitation  for  an  immediate  repeal  would  be  unreasonable 
(protectionist  cheers ),  and  further,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  successful  (loud  cheers  from  the  same  quarter, 
and  from  some  on  tile  Opposition  side).  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Bright)  says,  that  year  after  year  the  mo- 
tion fcr  an  absolute  repeal  would  be  made,  but  as  year 
after  year  the  time  for  absolute  repeal  becanic  nArer,  I 
caunot  see  that  very  much  iiitcrest  wbtild  attach  to  that 
motion  (cheers).  I  think  a  great  number  of  persons 
would  withdraw  from  the  ranks  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  ;  that  a  great  number  of  men  would  say  that  our 
proposal  was  not  an  unfair  one,  considering  the  differences 
of  opinion  which  exist,  considering  the  prospect  there  is 
of  the  duty  expiring  in  three  years,  and  that  every  day 
we  are  advancing  towards  a  total  repeal  of  the  duty, 
which,  after  the  proposed  reduction,  would  be  much  lower 
than  at  present.  My, belief  is;  iiotvfitlntariding  tlife  me- 
bpces  of  agitation,  that  there  would  be  still  greater 
opposition  to  onr  measure  if  it  proposed  at  once  a  total 
repeal.  That  proposal  for  total  repeal  is  received  now 
in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  in  which  it  would 
have  been  met  if  the  Government  had  not  made  another 
proposal.  I  am  confirmed  in  that  view  by  the  demand 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  for  an  immediate 
repeal  instead  of  a  gradual  repeal.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, if  we  came  forward  in  the  first  instance  with  a  pro- 
posal for  the  total  repeal,  the  measure  would  have  en- 
countered such  a  degree  of  opposition  that  we  mu»t  have 
abandoned  all  hope  of  ultimate  success.  Another  proposal 
has  been  made,  partly  from  a  preference  to  its  abstract 
merits  and  partly  from  a  sincere  desire  to  conciliate  the 
wishes  and  to  meet  the  feelings  of  the  more  immediate 
representatives  of  the  agricultural  interest.  If  the  measure 
be  carried — that  is,  immediate  instead  of  deferred  re- 
peal—I  shall  accept  the  amendment  (though  my  con- 
viction of  the  policy  of  my  measure  remains  unchanged), 
Unit  yield  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  this  house, 
though  it  is  totally  impossible  I  can  answer  for  the 
effect  of  such  a  change  in  the  passing  of  the  measure. 
I  prefer  the  deferred  to  the  immediate  repeal  on  this, 
among  other  grounds,  that  the  Government  intend  to 
accompany  it  by  other  measures.  I  am  told  that,  at  the 
fend  of  three  years,  we  shall  have  a  panic.  I  don't  sec 
any  panib  now  at  all,  events  (loud  opposition  cheers). 
I  am.  strongly  of  opinion  that  our  protracted  debates 
have  had  a  great  effect  in  depressing  the  price  of  wheat 
(renewed  opposition  cheers).  I  have  a  very  strong 
impression  that  every  quarter  of  wheat  which  is  now 
sold,  is  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  less  than  would  be  received  for  it 
if  this  measure  was  once  carried, — it  being  quite  noto- 
rious that  there  is  no  great  amount  of  supplies  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  that  since  we  began  this  debate 
the  exportation  of  grain  in  those  countries  was  pro- 
hibited. I  can't  help  thinking  that  the  tenant  farmers 
wjll  have  to  look  forward  to  a  degree  of  competition, 
Vhich  will  be  very  limited,  and  when  once  the  mind  of 
the  legislature  is  declared,  and  that  we  have  a  settled 
trade  in  corn,  there  will  be  an  immediate  increase  of 
price  (cheers  from  the  Opposition).  Considering,  too, 
that  we  accompany  this  measure  with  another  for  afford- 
ing facilities  for  the  drainage  of  land  (a  cry  of  "  they 
won't  be  accepted  from  the  protectionists").  There  is 
ho  compulsion  to  accept  them,  but  if  they  be  accepted, 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  in  cases  of  settled  pro- 
perty of  raising  money  for  improvements  on  more  mo- 
derate terms  than  it  can  be  produced  at  present.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  also,  that  as  there  is  a  knowledge 
there  is  to  be  a  competition  at  the  end  of  tliree  years, 
the  minds  of  landed  proprietors  and  of  tenants  will  be 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  land,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  partly  by  the  aid  of  public  money, 
and  partly  by  the  exertions  of  individuals,  we  shall 
place  ourselves  in  a  more  favourable  position  to  compete 
with  the  produce  of  foreign  countries  than  if  we  opened 
the  ports  immediately  with  the  possibility  of  a  good 
harvest  all  over  the  Continent  before  us.  "We  don't 
think  there  will  be  the  panic  some  apprehend  at  the  end 
of  three  years.  If  the  foreign  corn  grower  thinks  he 
can  overwhelm  our  market  at  a  duty  reduced  from  4s. 
to  Is.,  I  think  he  will  be  very  much  mistaken.  If  there 
shonld  be  a  great  demand  here,  the  result  will  be  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  land  in  foreign  countries,  a  conse- 
quent rise  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  diminished 
advantages  to  the  foreign  producer.  These  were  the 
general  reasons  which  induced  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  this  measure.  They  will  do  what 
they  can  to  carry  it ;  but,  again,  I  say,  if  another  pro- 
posal is  approved  of,  they  wiil  not  from  pique  or  mor- 
tification abandon  their  own  measure,  but  will  give 
effect  to  that  so  amended  by  those  who  arc  tfro  best 
judges  of  the  plan  most  conducive  to  the  agricultural 
interest  .(cheers). 

Mr.  G.  PALMER  thought  the  ground  for  proposing  the 
Government  measure  untenable.  It  chiefly  rested  on  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
said  that  crop  was  one-half,  others  one-third  below  the  aver- 
age. Now,  if  we  take  the  mean,  it  would  give  us  a  crop  only 
one-sixth  below  the  average.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man condemned  the  threatened  ngitntion  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Durham  Was  there  a  doubt  that  agitation 
would  never  ceose  whilst  a  change  remained  to  be  demanded 
( protectionist  cheers)?  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
assumed  the  protectionists  were  in  faTour  of  immediate  re- 
peal. The  only  ground  for  this  assumption  wus,  that  the 
agriculturists  demanded,  if  sentence  of  execution  was  pro- 
nounced against  them  three  years  hence,  they  should  prefer  it 
to  be  executed  at  once.  But  he  was  totally  opposed  to  the 
repeal  of  the  present  protection,  let  the  proposal  come  from 
what  quarter  it  might  (protectionist  cheers).  Still  further 
was  he  from  wishing  that  the  agriculturists  should  become 
their  own  executioners.  The  honourable  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded for  some  ten  minutes,  but  the  chorus  of  groaning 
kept  up  by  the  Opposition,  and  the  counter  cheering  from 
the  ministerial  benches,  prevented  one  sentence  from  reach- 
ing the  gallery. 

Lord  JOHN  UUSSELL  :  If  the  committee  will  allow  me,  I 
will  attempt,  without  discussing  that  question  which  baa  been 
divnwH  «o  many  limes,  snd  win.  h  may  be  discussed  a  train 


on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  to  slate  to  the  committee 
my  views  on  the  various  propositions  now  before  us.  1  will 
take  this  course,  because  reference  has  been  already  made  to 
one  of  those  propositions,  and  I  think  it  may  he  most  con- 
venient, under  these  circumstances,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  amendments  in  question.  But  before  I  do  this 
I  am  anxious  to  explain,  with  regard  to  a  statement  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Somersetshire,  to  the  effect  that  I  had  main- 
tained that  the  agricultural  party  were  not  willing  to  allow 
that  there  should  he  p  suspension  of  the  Corn  Laws  daring 
a  time  of  scarcity.  Now,  1  never  fiaid  so.  My  statement 
was,  that  supposing  that  fiuniue  was  not  so  near  as  had  bt"n 
anticipated — supposing  that  the  potatoe  crop  had  not  failed, 
as  was  imagined,  that  there  now  existed  a  good  opportunity 
for  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  wait  for  a  time  of  greater  scarcity.  That  is 
the  view  with  which  I  lo  lied  upon  this  proposition.  I  do 
think  that  we  are  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  desirable  to  ob- 
tain a  settlement  of  this,  question  (hear).  Now  there  are 
various  propositions  made,  as  amendment!!  upon  the  plan 
brought  forward  by  the  right  honourable  bdronet.  Among 
the  rest,  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lincolnshire  (Lord 
Worsley)  lias  alluded  to  a  plan  to  which  I  was  attached,  the 
plan  of  a  fixed  duty  of  5s.  per  qnarter.  Now,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  a  fixed  duty  on 
its  own  merits  are  objections  fatal  to  that  proposition.  I 
have  never  considered  if  we  had  a  duty  of  "is.  or  fSs.  per  quar- 
ter that  the  prices  would  be  raised  in  the  satire  proportion. 
I  rather  lean  to  tire  opinion  of  the  hand-loom  commissioners, 
to  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr.  Jones 
Llc'yd,  as  being  nearer  the  truth,  when  they  state  that  a  duty 
of  os.  on  imported  whest  would  probably  raise  the  price  about 
Is.  per  quarter;  but  I  should  nb't.wlsh  to  vote  at  the  present 
time  for  a  proposition  which  would  not  be  a  Settlement  with 
respect  to  the  Corn  Laws.  I  do  think  that  a  fiscal  duty  of 
even  8s.  in  1841J  or  a  fixed  duty  of  Os.  during  the  last  year, 
would  have  beeu  a  settlement  for  a  number  of  years.  I  be- 
lieve there  would  have  been  a  regular  trade  in  corn,  and 
such  large  importations  that  those  who  complain  of  the  pre- 
sent law  would  have  been  satisfied  with  that  arrangement. 
But  I  would  not  permit  myself  to  vote  for  a  proposition  at 
the  present  time  which  would  be  likely  to  continue  agitation, 
and  keep  the  farmers  in  a  state  of  prolonged  uncertainty 
(bear,  hear).  Having  beeu  told  in  18  '  -l  tbi>t  the  act  of  that 
year  was  a  final  settlement  of  the  question,  and  having  been 
told  in  184ii  by  the  authors  of  that  act  that  it  was  a  complete 
and  signal  failure— that  the  shding-scale,  far  from  being  a 
scale  which,  as  it  was  once  represented,  would  provide  for 
years  of  scarcity  as  regularly  and  exactly  as  for  years  of  abun- 
dance, was;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  first  year  of  diffi- 
culty found  to  be  h  sliding-scale  which  would  not  slide  at 
all,  and  therefore  one  which  must  be  pbandoned — after  that 
had  taken  place,  if  any  plan  of  protection  -.vers  to  be  intro- 
duced as  a  plan  of  perfect  settlement,  and  they  saw,  as  they 
would  see,  the  League  reinforced  by  numbers  who  would 
consider  it  as  the  conquering  cause  —  the  triumphant 
flag — the  farmers,  still  more  anxious  and  uncertain,  still 
more  ignorant  in  what  manner  to  make  bargains  with 
the  landlords,  still  more  doubtful  as  to  what  would  be 
the  probable  scale  of  prices  for  a  number  of  years 
were  all  these  effects  to  follow,  ris  they  wonld  follow  such 
a  course,  you  would  have  hut  a  renewal  and  n  continuance 
of  violent  agitation  (hear,  hear,  hear).  Therefore,  while 
I  regret  that  my  noble  friend  did  not  in  former  years  concur 
with  me  that  a  fixed  duty  should  form  the  ground  of  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  I  caunot  say  to  him,  or  to  any  one  who 
is  now  convinced  that  that  should  effect  the  settlement,  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  agricultural,  or  indeed  toanv 
other  interest.  I  need  not,  of  course,  notice  the  proposition 
for  the  continuance  of  the  modified  sliding  scale  for  three 
years.  With  respect  to  the  proposal  for  the  continuance  of 
the  duty  beyond  three  years,  I  think  it  is  liable  to  the  same 
objections  as  those  I  stated  to  the  fixed  duty.  It  would  con- 
tinue agitation  ;  it  would  be  the  cause  from  this  time  to  the 
general  election,-  and  from  the  general  election  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  of  disunion,  heart-burnings,  and  discord  between 
the  different  classes  of  the  community ;  and  we  should  have 
little  chance  of  seeing  honourable  geullemeu  arrive  at  that 
consummation  so  much  to  be  desired  of  a  general  acquies- 
cence in,  if  not  a  general  agreement  on,  a  plan  of  settle- 
ment (hear).  I  next  come  to  the  proposition  before  the 
house — the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wolver- 
hampton— who  now  proposes  that  the  duties  on  corn  should 
forthwith  cease.  Now  I  must  say,  comparing  the  two  pro- 
positions as  they  were  made  by  two  independent  members 
of  this  house,  that  I  should  consider  the  proposition  of  the 
honourable  member  (Mr.  Villiers)  both  more  wise  as  an 
abstract  and  more  effective  as  a  practical  proposition  than 
that  of  the  light  honourable  baronet  (Opposition  cheers). 
I  considerit  so,  because  I  do  think  that,  instead  of  that,  which 
has  been  and  may  again  be  the  condition  of  the  country — 
when  the  home  harvest  has  been  abundant,  and  plenty  of 
low-priced  com  could  have  been  brought  iu  from  abroad — 
that  the  present  time,  foreign  stores  being  almost  exhausted 
by  the  great  demand  upon  them  from  Belgium  and  other 
countries,  and  the  harvest  of  last  year  being  not  of  a 
quality  so  good  as  to  make  it  likely  that  there  would  be 
any  great  depression  of  prices  during  the  present  year — 
that  such  being  the  ease,  I  repeat  that  I  do  consider  that 
at  the  present  time,  were  the  Corn  Laws  to  be  immediately 
repealed,  no  panic  would  follow  that  repeal  (bear,  hear).  The 
right  honourable  baronet  said,  and  most  truly,  that  there  had 
been  no  panic  iu  consequence  of  bis  proposition,  and  yet  his 
plan  would  let  in  corn,  for  some  months  at  least,  at  a  duty 
of  Is. ;  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  that  that  amount  of 
duty  would  make  the  difference  between  panic  and  no  panic 
(hear,  hear).  Ifthere  beno  panic  at  the  prospect  of  a  duty 
of  4s.,  there  could  not  he  any  panic  at  the  prospect  of  imme- 
diate repeal  (  hear,  hear).  lint  if  von  had  that  repeal,  there 
would  be  no  longer  any  question  on  the  subject  ;  the 
fanners  would  at  once  apply  their  minds  to  that  which  your 
present  laws  have  prevented — to  the  consideration  of  the 
menus  of  drawing  from  the  soil  the  largest  amount  of  pro- 
duce by  means  of  the  utmost  exertion  of  intelligence,  of  ac- 
tivity, and  skill,  and  nil  those  qualities  which  we  know  it  is 
the  effect  of  monopolist,  restrictive,  and  protective  laws  to 
relax  and  enfeeble  ( hear,  henr ).  Uut  ifthere  is  to  be  pro- 
tection, varying  from  10s.  to  4a.  the  quarter,  I  think  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  will  be  the  same  amount  of  exertion,  that 
that  protection  will  be  counted  on  for  a  lime,  and  that  there 
will  be  speculation,  nursed  und  kept  afloat,  as  to  what  may 
haiipen  in  1849,  some  speculating  upon  that  heiug  a  period 
when  there  will  be  a  great  influx  of  foreign  corn,  and  the  de- 
lny  nud  anticipation  giving  rise  to  endless  irritation  and  ex 
citement  (hear,  hear).  For  these  reasons,  and  others — be- 
cause there  are  others  which  I  will  not  trouble  the  commit- 
tee with— -for  these  reasons  I  think  as  a  proposition,  taken  by 
itself,  the  proposition  of  my  honourable  friend  lo  be  ab- 


stractedly the  b«st.  But  the  case  I  have  now  to  consider  is 
the  case  of  a  Government  proposing  a  plan  for  the  settle- 
ment of  a  great  question  on  w  hich  hit hcrto  there  has  been  a 
great  resistance  on  the  part  of  this  house,  and  on  which 
there  may  still  be  some  resistance  and  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  the  other  house  of  Parliament  ( loud 
and  significant  cheering  from  the  protectionists).  I  urn  no? 
aware  of  the  view  which  the  other  house  may  take  of  this 
subject.  I  must  listen,  therefore,  to  what  is  said  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  to  his  plans  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  J  le  lias  undertaken  it,  and  did  he  bring  forward 
a  mere  abstract  scheme,  were  it  objectionable,  I  might  fa- 
vour an  amendment,  and  demur  to  the  proposition.  But  he 
has  undertaken  it  in  such  a  way  an  that  tliree  years  will  pro- 
duce a  certain  and  Complete  settlement  of  the  question.  He 
has  told  us  that  be  had  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  prefer  his  own  proposition.  I  own  I  do  not  tl.iuk  thai 
these  reasons  are  conclusive.  For  example,  be  talked  of 
his  plan  being  more  favourable  than  total  and  immediate  re- 
peal to  the  landed  interest.  I  will  not  say  what  view  the 
lauded  interest  may  take  of  it,  but  I  more  and  more  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  the  farmers  do  not  at  all  value  the  three 
years'  reduced  protection.  I  think  the  reasons  whMi  the 
right  hon.  Irn'on^t  gave  in  respect  of  the  Canada  coi  n  bill 
only  confirm  the  Vie»  winch  we  took  at  the  time  of  the  im- 
policy and  danger  of  introducing  n  bill  to  confer  a  monopoly 
on  a  single  colony,  which  it  never  bad  before,  and  which  you 
could  not  withdraw  without  leaving  the  feeling  rankling  be- 
hind that  injustice  had  been  committed.  Hut,  Sir,  quite 
apart  from  these  minor  considerations,  the  right  honourable 
baronet  makes  another  statement :  he  says  that,  although, 
were  the  house  to  decide  by  a  majority  in  favour  of  imme- 
diate repeal,  he  would  then  use  bis  best  efforts  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  measure  so  amended,  yet  he  asserts  that, 
he  will  not  answer  for  the  result,  and  he  states  likewise,  and 
a  most  important  statement  it  is,  that  sn  his  opinion  if  be 
bad  brought  forward  a  project  of  immediate  repeal,  instead 
of  the  measure  which  he  has  introduced,  that  he  should  have 
failed  in  his  endeavour  to  settle  the  question  (hear,  hear). 
I  never  think  it  right  to  vote  in  this  house  for  any  measure 
or  resolution  which  I  should  not  wish  to  see  succeed  (hear), 
The  proper  way  to  consider  any  motion  I  take  to  be,  to  ask 
oneself  the  question,  "  Should  you  desire  to  nee  this  suc- 
ceed?" Now,  if  the  honourable  member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton should  have  a  majority,  and  I  should  be  one  of  that  ma- 
jority, I  should  have  in  terms  a  better  settlement  of  the 
question  than  the  right  honourable  baronet  proposes  (crie;» 
of  "  hem\  hear").  But  looking  at  the  comparative- advan- 
tages of  the  two  courses,  I,  for  my  own  part,  say  that  I 
will  not  incttf  the  responsibility  of  assenting  to  the  motion 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Wolverhampton  (hear,  hear). 
It  is  far  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  promote  the  measure  of  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  I  believe  if  the  house 
carried  it  by  so  great  a  majority  as  voted  for  the  committee, 
that  the  Upper  House  will  accept  it  more  readily  as  a  mea- 
sure of  that  Minister.  I  feel,  too,  that  it  will  be  regarded 
with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  would  not  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  other  measure,  which  must  have  been  regarded 
as  in  some  degree  objectionable  as  being  the  offspring  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  I  consider  the  carrying  of  this 
measure  by  the  present  Parliament  without  any  conflict  of 
interests,  as  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  I  believe 
that,  after  it  has  been  carried  there  may  he  some  excitement 
in  the  country,  which  will,  however,  subside,  and  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society  will  be  better  reconciled  afterwards 
than  they  have  beeu  for  many  years  past  (hear,  hear,  and 
cheers).  Speaking,  besides,  on  the  Corn  Law  to  any  one 
who  possessed  a  feeling  for  the  institutions  of  the  country,  that 
was  a  most  important  consideration,  because  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  a  great  political  agitation  prevailing  on  this  sub- 
ject for  a  length  of  time,  may  extend  itself  to  other  matters, 
and  be  directed  to  other  purposes.  I  wish,  most  certainly, 
to  see  the  question  settled  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and 
I  think  on  the  whole  that  the  way  most  conducive  to  its  best 
and  most  effectual  settlement,  is  to  support,  against  every 
amendment,  the  proposition  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
(cheers).  I  do  not  consider  that  the  question  should  be 
looked  on  in  an  abstract  light  alone,  but  that  its  settlement 
should  be  regarded  with  due  reference  to  the  time  and  to  the 
circumstances  of  Parliament.  I  beg  leave,  however,  to  no- 
tice the  statement  made  to-night  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  ;  who  said  that  if  he  proposed  the  imme- 
diate repeal  he  thought  the  proposition  would  have  failed.  I 
understood  him  on  a  former  night  to  state  his  regret  that  I 
had  not  undertaken  to  make  that  proposition  (hear,  hear  >. 
I  was  surprised  to  bear  that  statement,  for  though  I  believe 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  have  given  me  every 
support  to  any  measure  I  brought  forward,  which  be  con- 
ceived to  be  for  the  public  good,  yet  I  think  he  must  have 
heard,  since  that  time,  objection?  and  statements  strong 
enough  and  numerous  enough  to  have  convinced  him 
that  those  who  wool  A  have  followed  him,  and  supported 
me  in  office,  on  such  a  proposition,  would  have  been  a 
very  small  number  indeed,  as  compared  with  the  112 
members  who  have  now  voted  with  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (hear  and  cheers).  I  must  fairly  say  that  I 
do  not  believe  there  would  have  been  more  than  iO,  or  per- 
haps 00,  members  to  have  voted  with  me  ( loud  cries  of 
"  no,  no,  not  so  many  ").  Some  honourable  members  say  I 
am  making  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  number  even  at 
fifty ;  but,  at  all  events,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  not  believe 
if  all  the  members  of  the  present  Cabinet  had  given  me 
their  support,  there  would  have  been  a  sufficient  number 
to  have  obtained  for  me  a  majority  on  my  first  proposition 
for  going  into  committee  (cheers  from  the  protectionists  )J 
My  honourable  friend  stated  to-night  that  be  understood 
lne  to  say  that  I  shonld  be  very  sorry  to  see  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  because  I  believed  a  dissolution  would  not  have 
given  us  a  majority  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  My 
honourable  friend  has  not  rightly  understood  me.  I  said  I 
thought,  as  I  still  think,  it  desirable  there  shonld  be  no 
dissolution  of  Parliament  on  this  question.  I  think  all 
the  statements  which  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that 
this  House  of  Commons  is  not  competent  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  are  founded  ou  ignorance  and 
misapprehension  of  the  principles  of  our  constitution 
(cheers).  I  consider  that  when  a  Parliament  has  been 
elected,  it  is  to  provide  for  all  the  most  important  affairs  of 
this  country,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  according  to  the 
best  of  its  judgment  and  discretion  (bear,  bear).  I  can- 
not conceive  any  assertion  to  the  effect  that  this  Parlia- 
ment is  not  competent  to  decide  the  question  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  which  would  not  lead  to  the  doctrine  that  the  house 
was  not  competent  to  decide  any  question  of  great  import- 
ance, unless  it  had  been  expressly  elected  by  the  people  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  it  (cheers).  That  would  be  a  most 
democratic  doctrine,  and  it  would  almost  lead  to  annual 
Parliaments  at  once  (cheers'),  and  to  the  conviction  that 
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unless  elected  with  that  object,  members  of  the  house  were 
not  justified  in  giving  their  \otes  on  any  great  question  what- 
ever (hear,  hear).  I  speak  now  of  the  general  powers  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  exercise  of  which  for  greater 
objects  is  uudoubled  and  undenied.  A  great  question  arose 
after  the  settlement  of  the  House  of  Hanover  on  the  throne, 
and  the  Parliament  elected  for  three  Years  considered  itself 
justified  in  prolonging  its  existence  to  seven  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  country  from  confusion  and  anarchy 
(hear).  Will  anvone  say  that 'the  House  of  Commons,  which 
could  prolong  its  existence  from  three  to  seven  years,  could 
not  settle  sucli  a  question  as  the  Corn  Laws  (hear)  ?  The 
question  which  arose  on  the  union  of  Scotland  and  of  Inland 
were  cases  in  point  equally  analogous.  As  to  the  question 
of  engagements  of  particular  members  with  their  consti- 
tuency, and  with  regard  to  considerations  affecting  their 
private  honour  and  public  character  for  consistency, — I  will 
not  meddle  with  the  matter ;  I  am  now  merely  speaking  of 
the  principles  of  Parliament.  It  is  my  view  that  this  house, 
as  at  present  constituted,  is  perfectly  competent  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  unless  there  were  very  great 
and  very  general  national  feeling  evinced  on  the  subject,  I 
believe  that  no  person  is  entitled  to  contradict  thai  asser- 
tion. If  I  am  asked,  wdiy  I  think  it  desirable  there  should 
not  be  a  dissolution,  I  reply,  that  I  think  it  desirable  to  avoid 
it;  not  that  there  would  not  be  a  Parliament  in  favour  of 
the  Corn  Laws — for  my  belief  is  that,  there  would  be  a  ma 
jority  in  favour  of  repeal — but  that  I  believe  that  majority 
would  be  obtained  by  the  greatest  collisions  of  opinion,  and 
by  the  exhibition  of  much  angry  feeling  at  the  elections 
(hear,  hear,  hear).  I  think,  Sir,  a  majority  so  elected 
would  hardly  have  the  weight  with  the  other  house  of  Par- 
liament which  the  majority  of  the  present  house  is  likely  to 
exercise.  I  think  the  whole  question,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolu- 
tion, would  be  made,  much  more  than  it  is  at  present,  one  of 
discordance  between  all  classes  ;  that  many  more  men  would 
be  prepared  to  stand  to  pledges  they  had  given  in  defiance 
of  their  better  and  more  calmly  considered  opinions,  and  that 
the  country  would  be  plunged  into  an  agitation  highly  in- 
jurious to  its  best  interests  (cheers).  For  these  reasons,  Sir, 
1  am  going  to  take  that  course — the  only  course  which  it 
seems  to  me,  after  deeply  pondering  over  this  matter,  and  re- 
flecting over  it  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  that  I  ought  to 
take  which  I  believe  to  be  my  duty  to  my  country — namely, 
to  vote  with  her  Majesty's  Government  against  the  present 
amendment  ( cheers)  ;  and  not  only  against  this  amendment, 
but  against  any  other  to  be  proposed  hereafter  in  committee 
(loud  cheers).  I  shall  be  prepared  to  vote  with  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  not  only  on  this  but  in  every  stage  of 
the  bill;  and  I  think  the  interests  of  the  country  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  immediate,  complete,  and  tranquil  settlement  of 
this  question  (loud  cheering  from  both  sides  of  the  house). 

Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  rose  for  the  purpose  of  say- 
ing a  very  few  words  with  regard  to  the  vote  which  he  was 
going  to  give.  He  had  always  consistently  voted  against 
the  propositions  of  the  lion,  and  learned  member  for  Wol- 
verhampton, and  it  was  still  his  intention  to  vote  against 
him,  but  without  some  explanation  the  opinions  which  he 
(Sir  VV.  Jolliffa)  held  on  the  subject  might  be  misrepre- 
sented. He  still  cherished  the  hope  that  the  measures 
brought  forward  by  the  Government  might  be  defeated,  but 
at  the  same  tine  he  could  not  help  asking  whether,  if  any 
change  was  to  be  made,  the  time  was  not  now  come  wdien 
it  could  be  made  without  the  least  danger  to  the  country. 
At  present  the  farmers  were  in  a  flourishing,  and,  he  might 
say,  a  happy  state — a  stale  which  was  about  to  be  overturned 
iu  a  gradual  and  insidious  manner.  He  should  vote  against 
the  lion,  member's  proposition,  because,  although  the 
Government  measure  had  neither  justice  nor  common  sense 
to  support  it.  there  would  he  greater1  advantage  in  defeating 
the  scheme  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Wolver- 
hampton than  iu  defeating  the  Government  on  such  a 
question. 

Mr.  HUME  hoped  that  the  speech  of  the  lion,  member 
who  had  just  sat  down  would  show  those  who  were  about  to 
divide  the  Liberal  ranks  the  risk  of  such  a  division.  He 
thought  that,  whatever  opinions  those  of  his  own  parly 
might  entertain,  they  ought,  under  existing  circumstances, 
to  support  the  measure  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  BORTHWICK  (amid  loud  cries  of"  oh,  oh,"  which 
rendered  him  almost  inaudible)  said,  that  as  many  hon. 
gentlemen  were  anxious  to  address  the  house,  he  should, 
without  further  preface,  at  once  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate  (great  uproar). 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  would  only  say  a  very  few 
words.  The  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lincoln  had  said 
that  the  house  was  in  a  situation  to  settle  this  question. 
Now  the  noble  lord  had  admitted  that  if  he  had  undertaken 
the  Government  he  would  not  have  been  enabled  to  have 
carried  the  present  measure  through  the  house  by  a  majority 
of  above  10  members.  The  noble  lord,  therefore,  was  not  in 
a  position  to  have  carried  the  measure  without  au  appeal  to 
the  country,  and  he  asked  the  house  whether  the  opinion  of 
the  house  or  of  the  country  was  satisfactorily  ascertained 
under  existing  circumstances  ?  He  maintained  that  neither 
the  opinion  of  the  house  nor  of  the  country  was  properly 
collected  at  present,  and  therefore  he  considered  that  some 
other  steps  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  it. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  BORTHWICK, 

Lord  WORSLKY  rose  to  explain.  He  feared  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  John  Russell)  had  misunderstood  what  he 
(Lord  Worsley)  had  said  in  au  earlier  part  of  the  evening, 
when  he  declared  his  intention  of  supporting  the  proposed 
duty  of  "is.,  not  as  a  measure  of  protection,  but  as  one  from 
which  a  revenue  would  be  obtained.  He  would  also  take  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  saw  nothing  inconsistent  in 
those  opinions,  or  in  the  vote  he  was  about  to  give,  with  the 
speech  quoted  by  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Durham, 
Mr.  Bright  (hear). 

The  Karl  of  MARCH  said  that  the  house  was  in  such  a 
state  of  confusion  that  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
question  before  the  committee.  He  understood  that  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Evesham  had  moved  that  the  chair 
man  should  report  progress  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

A  vote  wss  then  taken  on  the  motion  for  adjournment. 

The  numbers  were — 

For  the  motion        . .       . .       . .  70 

Against  it   227 

Majority        ..   151 

Lord  .1.  MANNERS  reminded  the  noble  lord  the  member 
for  London  of  a  time  wheu  the  Whig  government  of  a 
former  day  was  afraid  of  an  appeal  to  their  constituency. 
He  knew  not  what  were  the  noble  lord's  opinions  as  to  the 
popular  constitution  of  this  house;  but  should  the  noble 
lord,  in  his  anxiety  to  prolong  the  life  of  that  Parliament, 
wish  to  propose  a  decennial  duration,  he  (Lord  .1.  Manners) 
should  he  one  of  the  first  to  vote  against  him.  If  the  private 
honour  of  100  or  200  members  of  Parliament  was  compro- 


mised, could  it  be  hoped  that  by  a  constitutional  fallacy 
their  public  honour  as  a  public  assembly  could  be  main- 
tained (cheers)  ?  If  he  had  wanted  any  justification  of  the 
course  which  the  great  minority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  adopted,  he  should  find  it  in  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord;  and  he  would  ask  the  house,  after  such  a  speech,  after 
such  arguments,  whether  they  could  refuse  to  adjourn  for 
any  number  of  nights  that  hon.  memners  might  choose  to 
discuss  the  question  ("oh,  oh,"  and  cheers)?  He  could 
conceive  no  such  arguments  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Evesham,  as  those  which  had  been  heard 
from  the  noble  lord  ;  and  after  such  a  speech  as  that  of  the 
noble  lord,  so  long  as  the  hon.  member  for  Evesham  chose 
to  divide  the  house  on  the  question  of  adjournment,  he 
(Lord  J. Manners)  would  divide  withhim  (hear,  hear). 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  ef  the  noble  lord  (laughter),  but 
really  the  penalty  of  adjournment  seemed  too  heavy  for 
merely  a  speech  of  his  (Lord  .1.  Russell).  There  might, 
however,  be  one  advantage  from  such  a  course,  for  according 
to  the  published  opinions  of  the  noble  lord,  so  far  as  lie 
could  collect  them  (loud  cheers,  which  drowned  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  sentence).  The  noble  lord  had  formerly  consi- 
dered protection  as  necessary  and  beneficial,  but  the  noble 
lord  on  being  elected  into  a  new  Parliament,  had  then  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  vote  thai  protection  an  evil.  But  now 
the  noble  lord,  to  judge  from  a  letter  he  had  published,  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  good,  and  that  the  Corn  Laws,  instead 
of  being  changed,  should  be  maintained  (hear,  hear,  and 
laughter). 

Sir  A.  BROOKE  complained  that  several  Irish  members 
had  waited  for  18  nights,  wishing  to  speak  on  this  question, 
but  never  getting  an  opportunity.  This  night,  the  whole 
time  had  been  occupied  by  the  hon.  members  for  Durham, 
Manchester,  and  Wolverhampton,  by  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  London,  and  the  righthon.  baronet  the  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  so  that  those  wdio  were  in  favour  of  pro- 
tection had  been  prevented  from  speaking.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  thought  the  call  for  a  division  very  un- 
fair, and  should  move  that  the  house  do  now  adjourn 
(laughter) — that  this  debate  be  now  adjourned. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  said,  if  they  came  to  a  vote  now,  it  would 
not  close  the  question  on  the  resolution.  There  were  other 
amendments  before  the  house,  but  probably  the  best  course 
would  be  to  dispose  first  of  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FERRAND  said  he  was  prepared  to  justify  the 
course  they  were  pursuing  that  night,  by  reference  to  a 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  bart.,  delivered  on  the  .'list  of 
January,  1H40  (laughter,  and  cries  of  "oh,  oh"),  in  the 
debate  on  the  vote  of  went  of  confidence  in  ministers.  Sub- 
stitute the  name  of  Stanley  for  that  of  Howick,  and  the 
exactness  of  the  application  was  perfect.  The  lion,  member 
then  read  the  passage  referred  to,  to  the  effect  that  Lord 
Ilowick  had  quitted  the  ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne,  be- 
cause he  had  no  confidence  in  its  principles  or  professions. 
He  concluded  by  moving  that  the  chairman  do  now  leave 
the  chair. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  assured  the  noble  lord  that  if  he 
would  have  the  kinduess  to  refer  to  his  published  letterwith 
greater  care  than  he  seemed  to  have  done,  he  would  perceive 
that  the  inferences  he  had  drawu  were  not  justified. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  thought  it  too  bad  they  should 
have  nothing  but  quotations  from  former  speeches.  What 
had  a  speech  on  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  to  do  with  the 
question  that  the  chairman  report  progress  ?  He  should 
not  protest  against  it,  but  that  he  felt  the  character  of  this 
house  would  be  lowered  in  public  estimation.  Let  not 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  pursue  this  course,  or  their  com- 
pact minority  would  speedily  dwindle  into  a  contemptible 
band  of  70. 

Mr.  G.  BANKES  protested  against  the  manner  in  which 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  had  been 
received. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  C.  HAMILTON, 
Mr.  FERRAND  said  he  was  ready,  not  only  with  one 
quotation,  but  with  fifty  (great  laughter).   He  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed,  and  hold  up  the  hon.  bart.  to  the  scom 
and  derision  of  the  country. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  remarked  that  the  discussion 
now  going  on  did  not  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  imme- 
diate or  deferred  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  He  would  sug- 
gest that  the  motion  be  withdrawn,  and  the  chairman  report 
progress  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,  by  which  course  hon. 
gentlemen  would  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
sentiments. 

The  Chairman  then  reported  progress,  and  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 

TUESDAY.— ALLEGED  FRAUDULENT  OBJEC- 
TIONS IN  THE  REGISTRATIONS. 
Mr.  NEWDEGATE  rose  to  submit  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  but,  owing  to  the  information  which  he 
had  since  received,  he  was  induced  to  alter  the  terms  of  his 
motion,  which  would  now  stand  thus  : — "  That  it  be  au  in- 
struction to  the  Select  Committee  on  the  petition  from 
Cheltenham,  presented  on  the  27th  of  February,  that  they 
do  inquire  into  the  alleged  organised  and  extensive  system 
of  fraudulent  and  vexatious  objections  to  the  votes  of  a 
great  number  of  duly  qualified  electors  for  the  northern 
division  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  the  northern  division  of 
the  county  of  Stafford,  and  certain  divisions  of  other  coun- 
ties, to  be  returned  on  the  registration  of  the  said  counties." 
His  complaint  was,  that  this  organised  system  was  not  only 
practised  in  one,  but  carried  to  an  immense  extent  in  many 
counties,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  expense  of  the  parties 
against  whose  right  to  vote  the  objections  were  made. 
Those  whom  he  represented  had  been  attacked,  apparently 
more  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  vexatiously  to  ex- 
pense than  for  any  other  object, and  as  n  committee  had  been 
moved  for  by  the  honourable  member  for  Cheltenham,  for 
an  analogous  purpose,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  im- 
propriety in  his  endeavour  to  include  this  subject  in  their 
inquiry.  That  house  had  always  considered  fraudulent  in 
terferencc  with  elections  as  a  breach  of  its  privileges,  and 
tribunals  were,  created  in  the  house  to  try  such  cases.  How 
much  more  necessary  was  it  to  inquire  into  the  interfer- 
ences with  the  registrations !  They  had  the  highest  au- 
thority for  the  opinion  that  the  battle  of  the  constitution 
was  to  be  fought  in  the  registration  courts  (hear,  hear).  lie 
had  already,  on  a  former  evening,  stated  to  the  house  the 
ground  of  his  present  proceeding.  A  great  number  of  objec- 
tions to  the  voles  of  electors  for  North  Warwickshire  had 
been  served,  which  were  all  signed  by  one  person,  a  resident 
at  Coventry,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  altogether 
failed  on  their  merits.  The  most  remarkable  instauce  of 
these  objections  had,  however,  occurred  at  Birmingham, 
where,  in  two  parishes  alone,  no  less  than  700  notices  were 


served,  all  signed  by  the  same  person  who  had  signed  them 
at  Coventry.    As  he  had  already  stated,  the  postmaster  of 
Manchester  had  had  no  less  than  30,(X)0  notices  of  objec- 
tion posted  in  his  office  iu  one  night.    He  (Mr.  Newdcgate) 
believed  that  he  should  be  able  to  trace  a  connection  belweeu 
these  cases  of  the  service  of  notices  and  certain  gentlemen 
who  were  members  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League;  he  could 
mention  in  particular  the  names  of  Messrs.  Ackland, 
Morris,  Beswick,  and  Bury  (as  we  understood);  and  be 
thought  he  should  also  be  able  to  show  that  the  League 
had  employed  a  person  not  of  the  best  character  to  sign  t 
great  number  of  notices,  he  being  a  voter  for  North  War- 
wickshire.    It  was  observable  that  in  most  of  the  in- 
stances of  which  he  complained,  the  parties  served  with 
notices  were  persons  of  large  property,  and  those  were  se- 
lected who  were  resident  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
northern  division  of  Warwickshire,  and  on  whom,  there- 
fore, the  greatercxpense  and  inconvenience  would  be  entailed. 
The  person  used  as  the  instrument  of  thi3  organised  annoy* 
ance  was  named  Worthington,  a  person  of  no  property,  and 
w  ho  was  almost  labouring  for  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  but 
after  a  great  number  of  his  objections  had  been  tried,  and  nn 
immense  number  of  persons  had  been  obliged  to  appear 
(20110  notices  having  been  served),  the  agent  of  the  League 
ordered  their  objector  to  leave  the  court,  and  said  he  would 
not  pay  any  more  expenses  (hear).    It  was  manifest  that  i 
such  a  system  as  this  was  to  be  pursued  the  franchise  coul 
never  be  maintained  ;  year  after  year  persons  would  b 
brought  from  great  distances  (some  in  the  cases  he  refene 
to  came  from  Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Wight)  for  the  pur 
pose  of  defending  their  votes  against  these  objections,  ai 
they  would  then  find  them  abandoned,  while  they  we 
themselves  unable  to  obtain  even  the  small  compensatio 
which  the  law  allowed  for  expenses  (hear).  The  hon.  me" 
her  then  proceeded  to  state  that  the  party  he  referred  to 
William  Worthington,  who  had  signed  these  notices  of  oh 
jection,  had  been  examined  in  court  as  to  the  genuineness  o 
his  signature.    He  swore  to  it  in  several  cases;  but  th 
afterwards,  on  a  man  named  Stafford  being  produced,  wh 
stated  that  he  himself  had  written  the  signatures  uud 
Worthington's  direction,  Worthington  retracted  his  forme 
statement  (hear,  hear,  hear).   A  similar  system  of  organise 
vexatious  objections  to  that  he  had  referred  to  as  existing  i 
North  Warwickshire  had  been  pursued  elsewhere,  and  h 
pledged  himself  to  trace  it  to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
The  hon.  member  for  Stockport  the  other  night  said  that  th 
interference  of  the  League  with  the  franchise  was  a  benefit 
inasmuch  as  it  extended  the  ancient  franchise ;  but  ho 
came  it  that  their  new  qualifications  were  given  exclusive! 
to  those  who  favoured  them,  while  their  wholesale  objectio  " 
were  made  to  those  who  were  opposed  to  them?  Thesyster 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  a  most  grievous  character,  and  if  it  was 
intended  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  that  it  should  b 
pursued  in  those  couuties  which  had  been  threatened  by  th 
hon.  member  for  Stockport,  it  could  only  end  in  their  utt 
disfranchisement  (hear,  hear).  He  hoped  that  the  righthon 
baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  after  what  he  ha 
said  the  other  night,  would  offer  no  opposition  to  such  n 
inquiry.    It  behoved  the  right  hon.  baronet  to  show  th 
there  was  no  collusion  between  himself  and  the  League;  bu 
out  of  doors  a  deep  impression  prevailed  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  been  altogether  uninfluenced  in  their  recent 
course  by  an  agitation  which  had  been  maintained  by  such 
practices  as  he  had  described.    He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
the  right  hon.  baronet  would  not  lend  himself  to  the 
avoidance  of  this  inquiry.    It  was  no  question  between  the 
protectionists  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  ;  hut  it  was  a 
question  between  the  house  and  the  League,  whether  the 
house  would  allow  its  franchises  to  be  tampered  with  by 
that  association.  The  hon.  member  concluded  by  proposing 
his  motion. 

Mr.  FERRAND  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  R.  YORKE  thought  the  committee  should  have  its 
atleution  confined  to  the  inquiry  which  it  had  been  specially 
appointed  to  conduct. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  was  of  opinion  that  the  house 
could  not  adopt  the  raotion.  He  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Newdegate)  in  thinking  he  had  no 
light  case,  that  case  consisting  of  charges  of  perjury  and 
the  prosecution  of  a  system  of  annoyance  to  electors. 
But  what  had  the  house  to  do  with  that  or  the  committee 
to  wdiich  the  honourable  gentleman  proposed  the  investi- 
gation of  his  charges  should  be  referred?  That  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  a  breach  of  privilege 
which  had  taken  place  by  the  addition  of  signatures,  al- 
leged to  be  fraudulent,  to  a  petition  presented  to  that 
house.  But  he  did  not  see  how  this  was  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege. A  man  committing  perjury  in  a  revising  banister's 
court  was  amenable  to  the  law.  Neither  was  the  alleged 
annoyance  to  which  electors  were  subjected  by  the  service  of 
notices  a  breach  of  privilege.  He  knew  not  under  what 
denomination  of  offences  it  would  come.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
very  harassing  t«  electors.  But  it  was  part  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  registration  (cheers)  with  which  he  had  so  often 
found  fault  in  that  house,  though  he  could  not  get  hon.  gen- 
tlemen to  agree  w  ith  him — they  were  so  proud  of  the  exist- 
ing law.  Now,  however,  they  began  to  feel  the  inconvenience 
of  a  system  which  had  been  pursued  in  reference  to  elections 
in  boroughs,  by  urging  objections  on  the  score  of  nonpay- 
ment of  rates  and  taxes.  Now  it  was  beginning  to  fall  on 
the  counties,  on  the  tenants-at-will;  and  hon.  gentlemen 
were  now  compl.aining.  There  was  no  case  of  breach  of 
privilege,  and  no  occasion  for  interference.  The  lion,  gen- 
tleman might,  if  he  liked,  move  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  system  of  registration,  and  take  steps  for 
amending  the  Reform  Act;  and  he  (Mr.  Duncombe)  would 
be  happy  to  assist  him  ;  but  he  did  hope  the  right  honour 
able  baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  not  give  bis  support  to  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  His  (Mr.  Duncombe's) 
name  had  been  put  down  on  the  committee  to  which  it  was 
proposed  to  refer  this  additional  matter  for  inquiry;  but  if 
that  course  were  adopted,  he  should  certainly  decline  serving 
upon  that  committee. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  begged  to  state,  in  reference  to  the 
suggestion  that  proceedings  might  be  taken  at  common  law 
on  a  part  of  the  case,  that  he  and  his  friends  had  no  wish  to 
prosecute  the  unhappy  tool  of  the  Anti  Corn  Law  League, 
in  carrying  out  the  system  it  bad  organised.  (Cries  of 
"  Spoke,  spoke.")  The  committee,  on  which  had  been  im- 
posed the  duty  of  instituting  inquiry  into  th"  forgery  of  sig- 
nature^ to  a  petition  traceable  to  that  association,  seemed 
best  suited  for  pursuing  a  further  inquiry  relating  to  the  same 
body  and  its  interference  with  the  elective  franchise. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  thought  there  was  nn  analogy  between 
the  subject  which  the  committee  had  been  appoiuted  to  in- 
vestigate, and  that  to  which  it  was  proposed  its  inquiries 
should  be  extended.  He  had  himself  observed  a  similar  in- 
vasion of  the  privileges  of  electors  in  the  northern  division  of 
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Staffordshire.  Encroachments  on  the  privileges  of  electors 
h«<l  a  close  rtseniblauce  to  nttacks  ou  the  privileges  of  the 
boase.  A  bill  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  subject  by  a  friend 
of  his,  and  he  hoped  some  investigation  would  take  place 
before  its  introduction.  A  petition  had  been  entrusted  to  his 
charge  in  which  the  electors  by  whom  it  was  signed  com- 
plained that  parties  who  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  ou 
the  register,  and  whose  right  admitted  of  no  dispute,  had 
been  served  with  notices,  and  that  no  fewer  than  2000  of 
these  had  been  issued  this  year,  signed  by  an  inhabitant  of 
the  countv,  but  posted  at  P.iauchester  (cheers). 

Mr  WAKLEY  considered  the  present  system  of  registra- 
tion a  bad  one.  U  nder  it  the  most  fraudulent  practices  fre- 
quently took  place.  But  the  matter  was  certainly  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  incidentally  referred  to  a  committee 
to  consider  another  subject  with  which  that  of  the  system  of 
registration  had  no  legitimate  connection.  He  trusted  the 
motion  would  be  withdrawn.  The  question  which  had  been 
raised  was  of  great  importance.  The  Government,  he  was 
sure,  would  feel  prepared  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  correction 
of  the  system,  which  could  not  be  effected  in  the  clumsy  way 
now  proposed.  The  honourable  gentleman  dealt  very  hardly 
with  the  Anti-Coru  Law  League.  He  had  charged  a  man 
with  forgery,  and  yet  adopted  the  testimony  of  that  man 
(cries  of  "  no,  no").  Yes,  he  took  that  testimony  as  suffi- 
cient to  warrunt  him  iu  accusing  and  condemning  the 
League  ;  and  so  lightly  and  delicately  had  they  dealt  with 
that  man,  that  though  he  is  charged  with  atrocious  crimes, 
they  had  done  nothing  to  bring  him  to  justice.  He  (Mr. 
Wakley)  could  not  take  such  testimony.  The  question  with 
reference  to  the  registration  system  was  one  which  he  trusted 
the  Government  would  take  up  on  some  early  occasion,  and 
into  which  it  would  be  of  udvautage  to  institute  an  inquiry 
by  a  committee. 

Sir  R.  PEEL :  When  this  question  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  house,  I  stated  that  in  my  opinion  it  was 
not  advisable  to  devolve  on  the  committee  appointed  yester- 
day any  other  inquiry  than  that  which  hod  been  specially 
referred  to  it,  hut  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  that  the 
committee  should  direct  its  attention  exclusively  to  the  al- 
leged breach  of  the  privi  eges  of  this  house.  That  opinion 
I  still  maintain.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  hon.  gentlemen 
to  make  au  insinuation  of  collusion  between  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  and  au  honourable  gentleman  a  member  of  the 
house  (hear,  hear).  There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  the  honourable  gentleman's  remark,  which  is  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  place  an  individual  in  my  position  in  this  situa- 
tion, that  I  am  obliged  to  give  it  an  answer,  or  pass  it  by, 
though  were  I  remaining  silent  there  may  probably  be  per- 
sons who  would  iu  these  times  draw  injurious  inferences. 
And,  therefore,  rather  than  such  inferences  should  be  drawn, 
I  tell  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  neither  ou  the  subject 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  nor  in  any  other  public  subject,  or 
private  subject,  had  I  any  communication,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  or  with  any  member  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League,  so  far  as  I  remember  (heor,  hear). 
The  honourable  gentleman  founds  his  surmise  upon  what 
passed  the  other  uight,  iu  consequence  of  a  reference  made 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  DTsrseli) 
to  an  imputation  from  which  I  thought  at  the  time  I  had 
relieved  the  honourable  member  for  Stockport  (Mr  Cobden). 
At  anv  rate  there  could  be  no  concert  between  myself  and 
the  members  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  for  it  was  on 
the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury's  allusion  to  the  circum- 
stance that  sptutaneously,  and  as  any  gentleman  would 
(cheers),  I  rose  to  declare  the  fact  that  I  had  long  before 
stated  that  the  imputation  did  not  rest  on  the  hon.  member 
for  Stockport.  That  is  the  circumstance  on  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  founds  his  insinuation.  I  repeat  again  that  I 
don't  recollect  holding  any  communication  with  any  member 
of  the  i»iiti-Coni-Law  League.  I  now  come  to  the  real 
merits  of  the  question.  I  understood  the  hon.  member  for 
Staffordshire  to  state  that  some  person  not  connected  with 
the  county  objected  to  voters  upon  the  list.  I  thought  it  a 
gross  abnse.  If  it  is  alleged  that  the  party  iu  question  ob- 
jected indiscriminately  to  some  thousand  or  two  voters,  the 
tendency  of  such  a  practice  is  to  interfere  with  the  privileges 
of  the  electors  ;  and  die  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  or  any  other 
body  that  employs  such  party,  in  giving  its  sanction  to  such 
proceedings,  pursues  a  course  which  ought  not  to  he  pur- 
sued (cheers).  I  retain  my  objection  to  the  transference  of 
this  inquiry  to  this  committee ;  but  if,  as  I  understand,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  a  petition  ou  which  his  allegations 
are  founded,  it  may  be  a  question  for  him  whether  or  not  he 
may  not  propose  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  that  matter. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  the  person  who  had  been  described 
as  the  agent  of  the  League  iu  the  registration  courts,  had  his 
costs  paid  by  the  League  in  all  the  cases  that  were  given 
against  him,  and  therefore  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of 
the  character  in  which  he  acted.  The  man  who  signed  the 
objections  lived  in  a  very  remote  part  of  Birmingham,  but 
every  one  of  the  objections  applicable  to  that  district  came 
through  the  post-office  at  Manchester  (cheers).  They  were 
posted  at  Manchester  so  late,  that  they  could  not  be  for- 
warded in  time  for  delivery  before  the  last  legal  day  for 
service  expired;  though  the  notices  were  good  in  law,  if 
posted  in  such  a  manner.  This  was  a  matter  which  required 
investigation.  He  had  been  objected  to  himself,  and  had 
only  time  enough  left  vo  give  instructions  to  his  solicitor  to 
appear  for  him  in  defeuce  of  his  frauchise. 

Sir  G.  GREY  hoped  the  inquiry  if  gone  into,  would  not 
be  narrowed  to  the  facts  alleged  (cheers).  It  should  ex- 
tend to  the  whole  working  of  the  registration  Act.  lie  had 
before  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  that  act 
exposed  voters  to  very  vexatious  proceedings.  Objections  of 
much  force  had  been  stated  from  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
house  ;  but  there  was  no  remedy.  He  thought  it  but  a  just 
arrangement  that  those  parties  who  had  once  established 
their  right  to  vote  should  not  be  liable  to  have  their  right 
challenged  from  year  to  year.  The  evil  was  then  more  felt 
by  hon.  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  house  (cheers).  The 
•hoe  now  pinched  on  the  other  side.  He  trusted  this  inquiry, 
when  instituted,  would  be  carried  out  with  a  view  to  remove 
the  sources  of  vexation,  which  parties  of  different  political 
opinions  avail  themselves  of  not  for  honest  purposes,  but  for 
the  mere  sake  of  annoyance  (cheers). 

Mr.  b'ISKAELI  wished,  as  his  name  had  been  very  un- 
expectedly brought  into  the  discussion,  to  say  a  few  words  in 
explanation.  It  had  been  stated,  that  some  oliservations 
which  fell  the  other  evening  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Sir  It.  Peel),  were  called  forth  by  an  allusion  he  (Mr. 
D'lsraeli)  hail  made  in  Ibe  course  of  discussion — as  if  in 
something  he  ha/1  said  he  hail  been  ripping  up  old  giiev 
UCM.  Il<-  had  made  an  allusion  in  ihe  most  legitimate 
-piiil  of  debate.  The  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough  (  Mr. 
1  errand;  v. as  accused  of  charging  the  Anti  Corn-Law 
League  with  abetting  assassination.   The  hon.  member  for 


Durham  (Mr.  Bright)  intimated,  that  if  they  could  have 
fixed  that  charge  on  the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough, 
they  would  have  prosecuted  him.  On  hearing  this  statement, 
he  (Mr.  D'lsraeli;  reminded  the  house  thai  a  similar  charge 
had  been  made  in  that  bouse  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir 
R.  Peel).  He  had  read  that  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport, 
considering  the  charge  uuretractcd,  had  declared  it  utterly 
impossible  that  he  could  hold  communication  with  the 
Prime  Minister  (cheers).  Therefore  the  house  would  see 
that  he  (Mr.  D  israeli)  had  not  been  ripping  up  old  grie- 
vances. The  right  lion,  gentleman  said  to  night  that  he  hud 
taken  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  himself  right,  it  having 
bees  supposed  that  he  had  thrown  out  such  an  imputation. 
But  he  (Mr.  D'lsraeli)  begged  to  remind  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  he  referred  to  the  very  same  circumstance 
last  year,  under  circumstances,  too,  of  excitement.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  did  not  then  show  that  extreme  alacrity  in 
putting  himself  right  for  which  he  had  taken  credit. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  said — I  wish  to  refer  to  what  I  did  say  on 
that  occasion.  The  hon.  member  for  Stockport  had  stated, 
"iu  what  I  said,  I  intended — audi  believe  everybody  un- 
derstood what  I  meant— to  speak  of  the  right  hon.  baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government;  I  used  the  words '  indivi- 
dually responsible,' as  the  right  honourable  baronet  uses  the 
personal  pronoun  when  he  says,  I  passed  the  tariff,  and 
you  supported  me.  I  treated  the  right  honourable  baronet 
as  the  Government."  I  followed  the  hon.  gentlemen  in  the 
debate,  and  I  then  said,  "  I  am  bound  to  accept  the  con- 
struction the  hon.  gentleman  puts  ou  the  language  he  em- 
ployed, but  he  uses  the  words  in  a  marked  manner,  and 
others  put  a  different  interpretation  upon  them,  and  thought 
that  by  'individual'  he  meant  'personal.'  I  admitted  at 
once  myeiror,  and  if  any  one  at  the  time  had  intimated  to 
me  that  my  reparation  was  not  sufficient,  I  would  at  once  or 
on  some  other  day,  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  stating 
what  I  did  mean;  the  facts  of  the  case  justified  me  iu  the 
impression,  that  I  meant  at  the  time  to  withdraw  the  impu- 
tation. 

Mr.  W.  ELLIS  said,  the  system  of  making  objections  had 
been  acted  ou  for  many  years  past ;  he  had  himself  been  ob- 
jected to  daring  the  last  year.  On  inquiry  it  would  be  found 
that  no  less  than  200Q  had  beeu  so  objected  to,  and  all  the 
objections  proceeded  from  the  Conservative  party  (hear, 
hear).  If  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  had  adopted  the  same 
system,  they  had  only  acted  on  the  example  of  the  other 
party. 

Lord  SANDON  said  the  system  was  an  improper  one,  and 
he  did  not  care  with  which  party  it  originated.  At  present 
every  man  was  bound  to  be  at  his  town  or  country  residence 
a  certain  time  of  the  year  to  protect  his  vote ;  if  absent,  it 
was  endangered.  That  was  an  unconstitutional  impediment 
to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  elective  franchise.  In  Lanca- 
shire, 2000  objections  had  been  sent,  and  they  all  came 
through  the  Manchester  post-office  (hear,  hear);  they  weie 
scattered  over  a  period  of  three  weeks,  and  the  result  had 
been  that  many  gentlemen  of  undoubted  property  had  been 
struck  off  the  list.  He  hoped  this  system  would  he  put  an 
end  to. 

Mr.  LAWSON  said  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  told  them 
that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  to-day  as  yesterday,  and 
appeared  to  think  that  such  an  assertion  would  hardly  find 
credit  with  the  bou^e,  for  he  had  repeated  it  twice.  ("  Oh, 
oh!"  and  laughter).  He  hoped,  on  other  occasions,  the 
right  hon.  baronet  would  be  holding  the  same  opinions  as 
on  the  day. before.  ("Oh, .oh!"  and  "Question").  He 
was  glad  to  hear  the  right  hon.  baronet  deny  that  he  had 
any  connection  with  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  ;  but,  from 
what  they  had  seen  this  session,  he  thought  the  hon. 
member  for  Warwickshire  had  some  cause  to  imagine  such 
a  connection  might  exist;  but  as  it  had  been  denied, of  course 
he  and  other  gentlemen  were  bouud  to  believe  there  was 
none. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  said,  formerly  the  hon.  gentlemen 
were  the  objectors;  iu  his  own  borough  700  objections  had 
been  served,  his  own  vote  being  among  them.  He  had  been 
objected  to  for  four  years  successively.  He  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  system  rectified;  indeed  it  had  rectified  itself  to 
a  considerable  extent,  When  it  was  found  by  gentlemen 
on  this  side  of  the  house  that  they  could  get  no  redress 
from  the  house,  they  adopted  the  same  policy.  "  When  bad 
men  combine,  good  men  must  unite"  (hear).  He  thought 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  had  done  much  service  by  the 
exertion  they  had  made ;  they  hud  also  endeavoured  to  create 
a  constituency  iu  the  different  counties,  and  they  might  de- 
pend that  if  the  League  was  not  put  down,  by  enacting  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law?,  it  would  go  on  to  an  ex- 
tent that  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  would  not  like. 
The  right  honourable  baronet  had  shown  more  foresight  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  League  was  to  be  put  down.  The 
upper  men  ill  the  employ  of  the  manufacturers  of  Lanca- 
shire were  purchasing  cottages  and  freeholds,  and  felt  pride 
in  having  a  voice  in  the  representation  of  the  county  ;  they 
would  send  up  men  who  would  enact  such  laws  only  as  were 
just,  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community.  No  part  of 
the  quarter  of  a  million  fund  was  expended  iu  anything 
connected  with  the  purchase  of  freeholds;  they  were  bought 
by  persons  who  had  saved  money  to  do  so,  and  who  had 
as  great  a  right  to  the  franchise  as  the  owners  of  the  largest 
estate  (hear). 

Mr.  FERBAND  said  they  did  not  quarrel  with  making 
good  votes,  but  to  sending  objections  to  votes  known  to  be 
good  before,  which  was  quite  the  reverse.  The  same  sys- 
tem of  objecting  had  been  carried  on  iu  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  noble  lord  (Morpeth)  was  returned  in 
consequence  of  the  wholesale  objections  that  had  been  made 
against  the  voters  of  that  district  ;  his  vote  had  been  objected 
to  for  four  years  iu  succession,  and  he  could  get  no  redress 
till  he  threatened  to  bring  au  action  against  the  objecting 
party  for  the  costs  he  was  put  to.  The  same  system  had 
been  carried  on  in  every  county,  and  if  the  League  was  per- 
mitted to  pursue  this  course, in  afew  years  they  would  swamp 
all  the  bondfide  voters,  and  be  able  to  return  members  who 
would  not  represent  the  honest  electors,  but  would  be  re- 
turned by  a  minority,  the  majority  of  voters  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  wholesale  system  of  perjury  and  forgery. 

Mr.  F.  MAULE  said,  the  members  on  his  side  of  the 
bouse  had  for  years  tried  to  get  this  grievance  remedied;  but 
as  the  shoe  did  not  pinch  their  own  feet,  they  could  get  no 
assistance  from  the  other  side.  Now  the  system  enme  home 
to  them,  and  he  hoped  an  inquiry  would  be  made  into  it, 
both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  iu  England. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  in  the  county  he  represented  (Leices- 
tershire), 1000  objections  had  been  made  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  C.  BIJLLLRsaid  he  differed  in  opinion  from  hon. 
gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  lie  did  not  seethe 
necessity  for  this  inquiry  at  all  (hear,  hear).  They  had  ar- 
rived at  a  stage  far  beyond  inquiry.  Every  person  on  both 
sides  of  the  house  was  quite  couviuced  of  "the  enormity  and 


extent  of  the  evil,  and  was  perfectly  prepared  to  give  a  fa- 
vourable reception  to  the  remedy.  lie  did  not  know  whether 
it  would  he  a  proper  amendment  to  more  upon  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Warwickshire,  but  he  confessed  he  felt 
inclined  to  move  that  leave  be  given  to  the  hon.  and  gallant 
member  for  Staffordshire  to  bring  in  the  bill  he  had  got  in 
his  pocket  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  There  were,  no 
doubt,  cases  in  which  inquiries  of  this  kind  were  neces- 
sary to  lay  the  foundation  of  legislation ;  but  they  had  often 
seen  them  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  legis- 
lation (hear,  hear),  ond  the  house  might  fall  into  this  c\'tl 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  abuse  was  acknowledged  to 
exist,  and  to  exist  on  both  sides  ;  they  had  followed  the 
laudable  example  set  then)  by  the  gentlemen  opposite. 
The  extent  of  the  abuse  had  often  been  deplored  by  them, 
yet,  year  after  year,  when  they  brought  in  measures  to  pic- 
vent  these  abuses,  the  gentlemen  opposite,  as  much  those 
below  the  gangway  as  above  it,  denied  the  evil  and  opposed 
the  remedy  (hear,  hear).  He  was  delig  ited  to  see  that  the 
example  set  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  behind  the  Treasury 
benches  was  imitated  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  below  the  gang- 
way ;  they  did  not  blush  to  get  up  and  repeat,  as  their  own, 
the  very  doctrines  those  around  him  had  formerly  asserted. 
Now,  let  them  have  no  more  recrimination  (hear,  hear); 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  sinning  on  both  sides,  from 
the  time  of  the  Charles-street  Society  down  to  that  of  the 
Anti  Corn  Law  League  (hear,  hear);  the  tactics  of  that 
society  had  been  only  perfected  by  the  agency,  agility,  and 
capital  of  the  League  ;  but  as  it  was  a  bad  practice,  imitated 
from  each  other,  let  them  put  an  end  to  it ;  it  w  as  a  practice 
detrimental  not  to  party  alone,  hut  to  all  representative  Go- 
vernment and  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He  believed 
they  would  find  in  the  bill  of  the  noble  loid  (Lord  J. Russell) 
an  attempt  to  remedy  this  abuse,  and  as  it  was  the  fashion 
to  adopt  their  measures  on  the  other  side  (hear,  hear),  he 
could  not  recommend  a  better  course  than  to  adopt  that 
measure  and  put  an  end  to  the  evil. 

Lord  INGESTRE  perfectly  concurred  in  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Liskeard  ;  the  ef- 
fects of  the  abuse  were  fatal  to  the  constituency  at  large. 
He  thought  a  name  once  placed  on  the  list  and  properly  proved 
ought  to  remain  there. 

Mr.  C.  WOOD  said,  the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough 
hnd  complained  of  the  objections  served  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  but  the  hon.  member  had  been  himself  us  great 
a  sinner  in  this  way  as  any  one  (hew,  hear).  On  one  oc- 
casion a  great  number  of  notices  of  objections  were  sent, 
signed  by  the  hon.  member  himself  (hear,  hear),  and  one  of 
them  was  delivered  to  his  own  uncle  (hear,  hear,  hear,  and 
laughter)  whom  he  kuew  to  have  as  good  a  vote  as  any  one 
in  the  West  Riding. 

Mr.  FERRAND. — When  ? 

Mr.  C.  WOOD  could  not  say  in  what  ye;u  ;  did  it  signify 
in  what  year  it  was  ?  The  fact  was  so,  and  he  did  not  sup 
pose  the  hon.  geutleuuin  would  deny  it,  for  an  hon.  •gentle- 
man was  present  to  whom  a  notice  was  sent,  signed  by  the 
hou.  member  (hear,  hear).  He  thought  the  hon.  member 
should  be  more  cautious  in  the  accusations  he  brought 
against  others.  With  regard  to  the  West  Riding,  it  was  not 
true  that  the  objections  were  made  by  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League ;  there  were  registration  societies  in  that  district, 
conducted  by  respectable  men,  belonging  to  both  parties,  and 
they  made  the  objections  and  defended  them.  The  system 
of  registration  had  become  such,  that  it  could  only  be 
worked  by  such  bodies  ;  a  single  voter  could  not  defend  his 
frauchise  unless  he  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  great 
parties.  This  was  a  great  practical  grievance  which  called 
for  a  remedy. 

Mr.  FERRAND  begged  the  indulgence  of  the  house  while 
he  replied  to  the  personal  attack  just  made  ou  him  by  the 
hon.  member.  When  the  hon.  member  talked  of  what  took 
place  several  years  ago,  he  should  have  said  that  he  had  just 
been  prompted  by  some  one  within  the  last  half-minute ; 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  deny  that. 

Mr.  C.  WOOD :  I  do  deny  it  most  distinctly  (hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  FERRAND  :  The  hon.  gentleman  had  insinuated 
that  he  hud  been  objector-general  to  votes  in  the  West  Ri- 
ding; that  he  had  made  objections  to  a  great  number  of  votes. 
In  that  division  he  was,  as  chairman  of  the  Registration 
Committee,  called  upon,  and  he  did  sign  notices  of  objec- 
tion ;  but  at  all  times  when  doing  so  he  had  stated  dis- 
tinctly, that  nothing  should  iuduce  him  to  be  a  party  to  the 
objecting  to  votes  unless  good  grounds  were  shown  for  the 
proceeding.  He  had  objected  to  the  vote  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bradford,  his  (Mr.  Ferrand's)  relative,  and  he  hud 
done  so  for  this  reason — that  a  person  for  three  years  iu  suc- 
cession had  objected  to  his  (Mr.  Ferrand's)  vote,  had  re- 
ceived a  silver  teapot  for  his  services,  towards  the  payment 
of  which  his  relative  had  been  a  subscriber  (Great  laugh- 
ter). He  (Mr. Ferrand)  had  then, incensed  at  this, declared 
that  if  he  received  iu  the  fourth  year  another  objection,  he 
would,  in  retaliation,  object  to  his  relative's  qualification 
(laughter).  It  was  ou  that  ground  alone  that  he  had  so 
acted,  aud  he  considered  that  he  was  fully  justified  (hear, 
hear,  and  laughter). 

Mr.  WORTLEY  was  enabled,  fully,  to  confirm  the  state- 
ments of  the  hon.  member  for  Halifax  touching  the  system 
which  was  being  carried  on  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
He  (Mr.  Wortley)  had  his  owu  vote  objected  to  three 
years  running;  on  the  last  occasion,  the  notice  being  signed 
by  a  person  bearing  the  name  of  Ashworth.  and  coming  from 
Manchester,  and  emanating,  it  might  therefore  be  concluded, 
from  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  i"No,  no,"  from  Mr. 
Bright  and  others).  So  totally  unjustified,  and  so  vexatious 
were  these  notices,  that  be  had  at  hist  threatened  to  bring 
an  action  against  the  interfering  parties  to  recover  the  costs 
of  defence,  and  if  he  had  not  himself  been  a  member  of  the 
bar,  such  was  the  course  which  he  would  have  adopted. 
It  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  see  an  eud  put  to  the 
system  and  facilities  given  to  recover  the  expenses  of  the 
defensive  litigation.  In  dealing  with  the  matter,  the  house 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  subject  of  the  creation  of  votes 
(hear,  hear).  The  West  Riding  had  recently  been  the 
scene  of  an  experiment  in  that  way,  mid  it  had  been  so 
far  successful,  that  by  the  means  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  some  2000  new  votes  had  been  added  to  the  pre- 
viously existing  registration.  Were  these,  as  he  did  not 
say  they  were  not,  bona  fide  votes,  there  could  be  no  dis- 
satisfaction, but  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  district  affected 
he  could  assure  the  house  w  as,  that  directly  the  reverse  was 
the  fact.  Such  a  case  as  this  had  been,  it  was  rumoured,  of 
frequent  occurrence.  A  gentleman,  having  influence  over  a 
body  of  workmen,  and  who  lets  cottages  to  them  to  rent, 
persuaded  them  to  euter  conjointly  into  the  purchase  of  a 
covenant,  the  agent  of  the  Auti  Corn-Law  League  being 
called  upou  to  negotiate  the  transaction;  the  proprietor  of 
the  cottages  lent  the  necessary  funds  to  the  workmen,  took 
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a  promissory  note  for  the  payment,  and  stopped  the  interest 
from  the  weekly  wages.  Such  a  system  as  that  could  not 
be  got  in  the  revising  barrister's  court,  or  at  any  rate  not 
without  extreme  difficulty.  To  the  truth,  however,  of  the 
report,  he  was  far  from  wishing  it  to  be  understood  that  be 
pledged  himself. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  desired  to  assure  the  bou.  member  for  Bute- 
shire (Mr.  Wordey),  that  Mr.  Ashworth,  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  had  taken  no  part  in  the  signature  of  the 
objection  which  it  was  mentioned  bad  been  received  by  the 
lion,  member.  With  respect  to  the  creation  of  freeholds, 
he  (  Mr.  Bright)  was  enabled  with  equal  confidence  to 
declare  that  the  Auti- Corn-Law  League  had  not  only  never 
recommended  the  creation  of  such  votes  in  the  way  alluded 
to,  but  bad  consistently,  both  in  the  speeches  of  its  lecturers 
and  in  its  authorised  writings,  given  the  public  to  under 
stand  that  such  votes  were  untenable,  unjust,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  every  fair  principle  of  registration  founded  upon 
the  possession  of  property  (bear,  hear,  bear).  He  knew  of 
no  instance  of  such  a  vote  having  been  obtained  through  or 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  The 
advice  of  the  League  always  had  been,  and  still  was,  with 
the  view  of  inducing  every  man  to  save  as  much  money  as 
would  qualify  him,  by  a  hain't  fule  purchase  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  property  ;  and  be  (Mr.  Bright  I  defied  any  man  in 
the  bouse  or  elsewhere,  who  cared  for  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  so  far  as  these  were  valuable,  to 
say  that  a  freehold,  poss?ssed  on  that  principle,  was  in- 
jurious, or  could,  in  any  degree,  be  interfered  with  (loud 
cries  of  "bear,  bear").  It  was  refreshing  to  see  that  when 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  were  in  extremis  as  to  the  Corn 
Law,  they  found  some  consolation  for  that  which  was  gone 
and  passed  away  in  a  testy  examination  of  the  organisation 
of  the  League.  The  case  which  the  hon.  member  for  War- 
wickshire spoke  of  had  been  dealt  with  in  the  newspapers, 
and  had  even  been  dilated  upon  in  tb{  speeches  of  the  bun. 
member;  but  since  that,  the  hon.  gentleman,  either  at  Wil- 
lis's Rooms,  or  at  17,  Old  Bond  street,  had  joined  in  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution,  by  which  the  protectionists  de- 
clared that  they  would  fight  the  League  with  its  own  wea- 
pons (laughter).  The  hon.  member  for  Knaresboiough, 
with  not  an  unusual  hick  of  caution,  bad  made  a  statement 
relative  to  the  West  Riding.  He  (Mr.  Bright)  could  only 
say,  that  if  the  hon.  gentleman  went  to  the  proper  offices, 
and  consulted  the  proper  papers  of  the  registration  for  the 
West  Riding,  of  protectionists  and  Free  Traders,  be  would 
find,  that  in  the  last  year  the  monopolists  made  a  far  larger 
number  of  objections  to  Free  Traders,  than  the  Free  Traders 
did  to  monopolists.  [Mr.  Ferrand. — What  did  they  do  the 
year  before?]  The  hon.  member  could  not  deny  that.  He 
(Mr.  Brig  t)  hnd  once  been  called  from  Northumberland  and 
once  from  Scotland  to  defend  bis  vote.  The  agricultural  party 
bad  well  obeyed  the  injunction  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  to 
register.  As  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  member  for  Shrews- 
bury, "  How  we  did  register!"  (laughter)  —  and  how  could 
they  find  fault  with  tbo  League  for  acting  in  self-defence 
(hear,  hear)  ?  He  had  been  told  that  the  other  day  a  noble 
duke,  through  bis  agent,  put  four  sons  of  a  farmer,  with  the 
farmer  himself,  into  one  lease,  with  the  object  of  gaining  so 
many  more  votes  ;  and  be  had  also  beard  that  in  Scotland 
another  noble  duke  had  taken  the  means  to  give  nineteen 
persons  the  power  of  voting  on  one  farm.  So  long  as  the 
monopolists  were  fightiug  a  battle  against  the  country,  and 
so  long  as  they  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  obtaining 
power,  there  was  nothing  which  went  against  the  spirit  of 
registration  which  they  would  not  do — no  conduct  too 
unscrupulous  they  would  not  practise.  Now  the  tables 
were  turned,  and  the  game  was  up  ( bear,  hear,  and 
cries  of  '-Oh!')  They  had  warred  against  the  general 
interests  and  common  sense,  and  now  they  were  a  broken 
party.  The  Free  Traders,  on  the  contrary,  were  a  com- 
pact body,  with  an  invincible  principle  which  they  were  de- 
termined should  be  the  basis  of  legislation,  and  to  secure 
the  presence  of  a  majority  in  the  house  to  vote  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Corn  Law,  there  were  no  means  which  the  law 
allowed,  and  which  justice  sanctioned  that  should  be  left 
untried  (bear,  bear).  They  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
do  that,  hut  they  would  go  with  the  Government  in  any 
proposition  to  give  the  proper  advantages  and  defence  to  the 
honest  elector.  By  every  new  change  which  was  to  make 
the  system  a  better  system  the  Free  Traders  would  gain. 
Hon.  gentlemen  might  seek  to  revenge  themselves  on  the 
League,  but  the  fact  had  gone  forth  to  the  world  that  the 
law  was  as  good  as  dead,  and  not  all  the  spee  lies  they  could 
muster — not  even  those  of  the  hon.  member  for  Warwick- 
shire (Mr.  Newdegate),  solemn  as  they  were,  would  ever 
wake  from  the  grave  that  which,  with  all  due  ritual,  bad  been 
buried  (laughter). 

Mr.  S.  O'BRIEN  regretted  that  anything  had  occurred  to 
disturb  the  celestial  serenity  of  the  hon.  member  who  had 
just  spoken  (laughter).  The  evil  to  which  attention  was 
being  drawn  was  a  plain  one,  and  should  be  dealt  with. 
None  could  deny  the  existence  of  an  extensive  association, 
with  enormous  funds  at  its  command,  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects of  which  was  systematically  to  interfere  in  the  regis- 
tration of  every  county  in  the  kingdom.  The  effect  was  to 
marshal  every  county  into  two  parties — to  fight  the  battle  of 
registration  by  subscription— and  to  injure  most  deeply,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  those  who  were  unwilling  to  go  to 
extreme  lengths,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  politics 
(hear).  The  matter  was  not  introduced  at  the  present  moment, 
hf cause,  as  the  hon.  member  hud  facetiously  said,  the  Corn 
Law  w;:s  dead,  but  they  brought  it  forward  to  the  notice  of 
the  house  because  they  saw  an  association,  a  vast  money- 
power,  such  as  he  had  described,  interfering  in  an  uncon 
Btittltional  manner  with  constitutional  rights,  and  whiebwas 
either  to  be  left  to  its  evil  operation,  or  to  be  effectually  en- 
countered, to  be  met  by  a  similar  association,  thus  perpetu- 
ating a  similar  evil  (  hear,  hear).  They  asked  the  house  to 
decide  the  case  between  them.  That  was  the  question  be- 
fore them.  As  to  the  resolution  passed  at  Willis's  rooms, 
he  had  not  heard  any  hon.  gentleman  on  that  (the  minis- 
terial) side  of  the  bouse,  propose  or  approve  of  the  adoption 
of  any  such  system  as  the  creation  of  false  votes  (bear, 
hear).  The  contest  was  unfair;  on  the  one  side  an  enor- 
mous money  power  at  work,  and  on  the  other  no  such  thing 
(bear,  hear). 

Mr.  E.  KLLICK,  .lun.,  understood  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site to  complain  not  that  it  was  necessary  a  battle  should  be 
fought,  but  that  the  weapons  provided  were  unequal  (hptUS, 
hear).  In  the  county  with  which  be  was  connected,  the 
system  condemned  so  loudly  existed  in  full  force,  but  prac- 
tised by  the  parly  in  whom  the  complaint  originated.  There 
a  Conservative  registration  association  was  formed  by  all  the 
county  men,  the  eud  sought  after  being  to  destroy,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  the  preponderating  power  of  the  reformers, — 
a  wealthy  party  attempting  to  suppress  freedom  of  opinion  in 
the.  district  boroughs,  which  were  composed  of  the  poorer 


classes  (bear,  hear).  The  evil  was  iu  Scotland  incalcula- 
ble, for  unless  assistance  was  afforded  to  the  poor  voters  to 
go  ~0  miles  to  the  Sheriffs  Court,  and  defend  his  qualifica- 
tion, his  name  was  struck  off  the  list.  If  the  hon.  member 
for  Buteshire  doubted  the  existence  of  fictitious  votes,  he 
bad  only  to  examine  the  evidence  taken  before  a  committee 
of  the  house,  asked  for  some  years  ago  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Cockermouth  (Mr.  Horsman),  to  convince  himself  of  the 
fact  being  as  hnd  been  stated.  It  would  give  him  (Mr. 
Elliee)  great  gratification  to  see  a  corrective  measure  ema- 
nate from  the  Government. 

Mr.  BORTHWICK  thought  that  an  interference  with 
the  registration,  iu  the  manner  in  which  the  League  inter- 
fered, could  have  but  one  object ;  that  object  was,  most  un- 
questionably, unconstitutional,  and  justice  demanded  that  a 
check  should  be  given  to  the  system.  If  the  electoral  body 
were  left  alone,  its  opinions  would  be  more  clearly  expressed  ; 
as  it  nt  present  was,  an  unnatural  amount  of  opinion  on  the 
wrong  side  was  induced  (laughter). 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  wished  to  say  one  word  only — one  word 
for  Ireland  (hear,  hear).  He  understood  the  complaint  was 
that  frivolous  and  vexatious  notices  of  objections  were  served, 
necessitating  the  taking  of  long  journeys  by  the  bona  fide 
voters,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  qualification.  Now  ill 
Ireland,  by  the  Irish  law,  it  was  not  necessary  to  serve  such 
objections,  for  every  voter  must  go  and  state  his  case  without 
any  notice  whatever.  He  must  travel  '10  miles,  and  in  the 
county  which  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  represented,  HO,  to  put  his 
case  on  record,  and  if  he  failed  to  attend  and  personally 
prove  his  qualification,  he  could  not  exercise  his  right  to 
vote.  There  was  no  necessity  for  any  notice  of  objection  ;  if 
any  body  questioned  the  vote,  the  case  must  be  heard  to  the 
satisfaction  of  that  individual. 

Mr.  FERRAND. — Is  that  annually  ? 
F  Mr.  O'CONNELL. — No,  not  annually;  and  that  was  an- 
other grievance ;  for  the  consequence  of  the  registration 
system  in  Ireland  was  to  afford  facilities  to  the  committing 
of  fraud;  so  that  the  thing  was  worse.  In  the  county  which 
he  represented,  in  three  or  four  populous  parishes  there  was 
not  a  man  who  could  register  a  vote  without  travelling  fifty 
miles  or  more,  first,  as  in  a  case  of  ejectment,  to  substantiate 
his  right.  And  what  was  the  result?  He  represented  a 
county  with  a  population  of  "Mo  ,1)00,  and  only  5J80Q  were  on 
the  registry.  He  staled  these  things  as  useful  to  know  in 
an  inquiry.  They  were  evils  which,  years  ago,  be  bad  urged 
in  vain  to  gentlemen  on  bis  side  of  the  bouse.  He  was 
not  aware  if  be  might  entertain  a  hope  of  meeting  with  better 
success  from  the  powerful  party  (laughter)  on  the  opposite 
side;  but,  if  not,  be  would  content  himself  with  having  ex- 
posed what  was,  practically,  a  grievance  (hear,hear). 

Mr.  M.  MILNES  said,  he  should  not  have  risen  but 
for  the  asumption  of  the  hon.  member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  C. 
Buller),  who  had  attempted  to  lay  down  the  position  that 
the  guilt  had  been  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  bouse,  or,  if 
possible,  greater  on  his  (Mr.  Milnes's)  side.  This  position 
be  disputed.  If  the  protectionist  party  had  chosen  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  means,  they  could  have  beaten  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  out  of  the  field.  One  nobleman,  in  the 
county  iu  which  he  lived  ( Lord  Harewnod),  alone  could  have 
done  so.  But  be  rejoiced  that  the  landlords  of  England 
had  never  encouraged  so  unworthy  a  practice.  The  true 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  as  to  county  registration,  did  im- 
ply residence ;  and  he  could  only  say  that,  if  the  large  sums 
collected  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  were  devoted  to  the 
sole  purpose  of  enabling  the  farmers  of  England  to  give 
Anti-Corn  Law  votes,  it  would  prove  rather  an  expensive 
proceeding ;  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  League  to  accom- 
plish this  object  by  their  half  million  or  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion of  money.  It  was  alleged  that  this  money  was  to  be 
spent  only  in  facilitating  the  obtaining  of  votes.  Tbev  all 
knew  what  facilitating  votes  was  ;  that  it  could  not  be  "cer- 
tain that  the  agents  appointed  throughout  the  country  would 
carry  on  their  operations  in  a  legal  way;  and  how  the  2000 
votes  could  have  been  added  to  the  register  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  by  a  fair  means  he  could  not  understand. 
He  trusted  that  a  remedy  for  this  evil  would  be  provided  by 
the  legislature,  for  in  his  opinion  it  was  only  by  a  legisla- 
tive proceeding  that  any  good  could  be  done,  and  he  thought 
the  proposition  of  his  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Staffordshire  would  rather  embarrass  than  lead  to  any  good 
result. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  be  bad  always  thought  that  the 
serving  of  hundreds  of  objections  to  votes,  without  inquiring 
whether  there  was  a  ground  of  objection  or  not,  was  a  very 
great  abuse,  and  some  years  ago  be  had  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  house,  providing,  as  be  thought,  a  remedy — that, 
wherever  an  unsuccessful  objection  was  twice  made  to  a 
vote  before  the  registration  court,  that  vote  should  not  be 
liable  to  be  again  questioned,  unless  some  alteration  had 
been  made, — as  that  the  amount  had  been  diminished,  or 
the  freehold  had  been  parted  with.  That  was  bis  remedy, 
and  he  considered  that  it  was  an  abuse  which  ought  to  be 
remedied  by  Parliament.  He  did  not  see  that  it  made  any 
difference  whether  this  was  done  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  or  by  any  other  persons.  Would  lion,  gentlemen 
say  that  ibis  ought  not  to  be  done  only  because  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  did  it.  He  would  not  say  that  this  was 
wrong  if  done  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  leave  it 
to  be  done  by  any  other  political  party.  He  thought,  with 
the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Liskeard,  that  there 
should  be  a  general  remedy,  to  prevent  any  party,  for 
any  purpose,  from  interposing  vexatious  delay  aud  ex- 
pense, which  bad  the  effect  of  unjustly  disfranchising  a 
great  number  of  voters.  The  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Bute  (Mr.  H.Wortley)  had  alluded  to  the  creation  of 
fictitious  votes,  and  he  (  Lord  J.  Russell)  believed  the  prac- 
tice prevailed  nowhere  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Scotland, 
where  men  not  worth  5$.  a-year  in  land  voted  as  if  possessed 
of  lot.  a-year,  and  many  elections  had  been  carried  by  such 
votes,  aud  not  by  the  property  in  the  county.  That  was  a 
practice  which  ought  to  be  corrected,  and  be  hoped  that 
whatever  remedy  should  be  applied  would  be  a  general 
remedy,  and  not  for  any  particular  purpose,  or  directed 
against  any  particular  body.  As  to  parties  being  encou- 
raged by  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  to  purchase  freeholds, 
and  to  become  voters,  if,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Bute  stated, 
iu  Yorkshire,  men  who  bad  no  real  property  in  the  county 
bad  votes,  that  was  a  fraud,  and  ought  to  be  stopped;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  gained  !)0t,  or  60/,  by  bis  own 
industry,  and  chose,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  or  any  other  body  of  men,  to  purchase  land,  and  esta- 
blished his  right  to  a  vote,  he  (  Lord  J.  Russell)  said  that 
such  a  vote  was  as  good  as  any  other  (bear).  The  honour- 
able member  for  I'ontefrnct  (  Mr.  M .  Milne*  )  bad  said  that 
freehold  votes  implied  residence  ;  but  he  (Lord  John  Russell ) 
denied  this,  and  the  right  hon.  baronet  would  recollect  that, 
iu  considering  all  the  poiuts  which  arose  in  the  discussion 
on  the  Reform  Bill,  that  point  was  well  considered,  aud  it 


was  deliberately  determined  that  the  right  of  non-resident 
voting  had  been  exercised  at  all  times,  and  he  ( Lord  John 
Russell)  was  always  opposed  to  any  plan  for  disfranchising 
non-resident  voters. 

Mr.  M.  MILNES,  in  explanation,  said  he  had  not  denied 
the  right  of  non-residents  to  vote,  but  bad  said  that  it  was 
not  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the  franchise. 

Mr.  HUME  said  his  vote  had  been  objected  to  for  three 
successive  years.  He  hoped  the  time  had  come  when  there 
was  a  disposition  in  both  parties  to  look  fairly  at  the  subject, 
and  that  they  might  have  as  many  votes  as  possible  who 
were  honestly  entitled  to  the  franchise  ;  for  he  was  anxious 
to  create  protectionist  as  well  as  Free  Trade  voters.  With 
this  view,  he  hoped  that,  as  the  matter  was  before  the  bouse, 
the  Government  would  bring  in  a  bill,  as  they  had  ample 
evidence  before  them. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  with  respect  to  the  crimination 
and  recrimiuntion  upon  this  subject,  lie  thought  one  party 
had  been  as  much  to  blame  as  the  other.  The  only  question 
to  be  considered  was,  whether  they  should  proceed  by  in- 
quiry, or  by  bringing  in  a  bill.  He  hoped  that  the  admis- 
sions made  on  all  sides  would  preclude  the  necessity  of  a 
committee;  both  sides  seemed  anxious  that  a  bill  should  be 
brought  in.  But  he  warned  whoever  brought  in  that 
bill  never  to  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  registration, 
which  would  not  remedy  the  abuse.  Much  might  be  done  by 
simplifying  the  suffrage,  and  more  by  extending  the  suffrage; 
they  would  do  little  good  if  they  did  not  largely  extend  the 
suffrage,  stopping  not  much  short  of  household  suffrage.  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that  the  moment  a  created  vote 
was  actually  made  it  was  as  good  as  any  other ;  but  sup- 
posing the  Anti-Corn  Law  League — he  put  the  supposition 
in  their  case  not  by  way  of  complaint,  but  of  illustration — 
supposing  that  or  any  other  body,  with  large  funds  at  com-; 
maud,  were  to  employ  them  in  procuring  votes  to  a  great  ex- 
tent throughout  the  kingdom.  They  did  not  purchase  votes, 
but  they  persuaded  people  to  purchase  votes;  so  far,  so  good; 
but  suppose  some  great  body  persuaded  people  topurcba.se 
votes,  they  would  get  a  set  of  machines  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. Their  object  might  bo  good  or  bad ;  he  believed  the 
object  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  to  be  a  good  one  :  but 
if  it  might  be  employed  for  a  good  purpose,  it  might  be 
abused  for  a  bad  one.  Every  voter  so  made  would  be,  pro 
h&c  vice,  a  mere  machine  in  the  bands  of  the  makers,  for 
there  could  be  no  guarantee.  Was  it  to  be  believed  that 
a  voter  so  made  would  immediately  turn  round  (hear)  ? 
Any  large  body,  with  money,  going  through  the  country, 
employing  their  funds  for  a  bad  purpose,  might  put  a  bi  t 
of  tools  upon  the  register  (cries  of  "  no,  no") — be  did  not 
mean  to  use  the  word  "  tools,"  and  be  retracted  that  word; 
he  meant  merely  to  say  that  such  persons  would  vote  as  they 
were  desired  to  vote.  He  would  legalise  votes  so  largelj 
that  there  could  be  no  motive  to  create  votes. 

Lord  EBRINGTON  rejoiced  to  hear  what  had  fallen  from 
the  honourable  member  who  had  just  spoken.  He  had  been 
anxious  to  state,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  a  burden  which  fell  upon  real  property  It  was  Be- 
cessary  that  associations  should  be  formed  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses which  offered  an  impediment  to  a  poor  man  buying 
real  property,  consisting  not  only  of  stamps  to  the  revenue, 
but  lawyers'  expenses,  owing  to  legal  formalities.  An  asso- 
ciation was  obliged  to  be  formed  to  enable  a  poor  man  to 
obtain  what  all  were  desirous  he  should  get. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said  he  begged  to  withdraw  his 
motion. 

The  motion  was  accordingly,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  C.  BERKELEY  moved  that  the  following  members 
be  upon  the  select  committee  on  the  petition  from  Chelten- 
ham in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws: — Mr.  Craven 
Berkeley,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Newdegate,  Mr.  T.  1  iuneombe, 
Mr.  Ferrand,  Mr.  R.  Colborne,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Mr.  R. 
Yorke,  Mr.  Repton,  Mr.  M.  Gibson,  Mr.  F.  Mackenzie,  Mr. 
C.  Yilliers,  Major  Beresford,  Lord  Worsley,  and  Mr.  Bankcs. 
The  hon.  member  begged  the  members  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law- 
League,  who  were  members  of  the  house,  to  understand  that  he 
was  influenced  by  no  motive  of  hostility  to  them  in  moving  for 
this  committee.  He  thought  it  was  a  rule,  not  only  in  private 
but  in  public  life,  that  where  fraud  or  imposition  was  alleged, 
it  ought  tc  be  traced  up.  Long  diatribes  had  been  directed 
against  him,  charging  him  with  being  actuated  in  moving 
for  this  committee  by  general  hostility  towards  the  honour- 
able member  for  Durham,  because  he  had  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Game  Laws,  and  other  allegations  much  too 
contemptible  to  mention.  He  utterly  denied  that  he  was 
influenced  by  hostility  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  League,  or  to 
anv  other  person  whatever. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  recollected  that  another  committee, 
which  had  done  little  or  no  good,  bad  cost  the  country  from 
300/.  to  400/.,  and  he  was  afraid  that  this  committee  would 
cause  expense  without  any  good  whatever. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AD.IOURNED  DEBATE. 

The  house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  Mr.  Greene  in  the  chair,  aud  the  adjourned  debute 
was  resumed. 

Mr.  G.  BANKES  said  the  right  honourable  baronet  had, 
in  a  late  speech,  made  an  allegation  and  drawn  an  inference, 
in  both  of  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  right  honour- 
able baronet  was  entirely  mistaken.  The  right  honourable 
baronet  had  al'eged  that  "the  honourable  member  for  Somer- 
set (Mr.  W.  Miles)  had  said  in  his  place,  that  he  was  deci- 
dedly in  favour  of  the  immediate  and  entire  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Law  in  preference  to  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  not  in  the  house  himself  at  the  time  when 
his  honourable  friend  spoke,  but  bearing  that  such  an  infer- 
ence had  been  drawn,  he  asked  his  honourable  friend  whether 
such  was  the  fact,  and  had  been  told  directly  the  contrary, 
and  that  his  honourable  friend  bad  not  used  any  words  from 
which  such  an  inference  could  fairly  be  drawn.  The  right 
honourable  baronet  proceeded  to  say  that  no  one  of  those 
who  sat  near  the  honourable  member  for  Somerset  bad  ex- 
pressed any  dissent  from  that  allegation,  but  of  eoume  they 
could  not  have  expressed  any  dissent,  if  no  such  allegation 
was  made.  His  hon.  friend  was  at  this  time  absent,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  on  account  of  a  joyful  occurrence  in  bis  family; 
but  with  respect  to  the  other  absence  to  which  tin-  right  hon. 
baronet  did  allude,  and  alluded  in  the  absence  of  his  hon. 
friend,  he  was  sure  the  right  honourable  baronet — who  bad 
spoken  apparently  with  some  humour  as  to  bis  having  shown 
the  tactics  of  a  skilful  leader — would  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
ii  was  caused  by  the  death  of  bis  nearest  relative.  He  w  as 
sure  the  right  honourable  baronet  wa«  quite  unaware  of 
the  cause  of  his  honourable  friend's  absence  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to  ;  nor  could  the  right  honourable  baronet 
have  made  the  attack  on  his  honourable  friend  with  respect 
to  the  part  he  had  taken  as  to  the  remission  of  the  duty  on 
grease,  if  he  had  remembered  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.    The  right  honourable  baronet  said  there  would  be  a 
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great  advantage  to  Ireland  in  the  immediate  abolition  of 
the  Corn  Law  s.  If  that  were  so,  he  conld  not  understand 
why  the  right  honourable  baronet,  when  he  found  such 
general  assent  in  that  house,  did  not  proceed  to  open  the 
ports  at  once,  aud  thus  secure  the  means  of  affording 
greater  relief  to  Ireland.  The  right  honourable  baronet  had 
sitid  that  the  reason  whv  the  ports  were  not  dpened  in  the 
first  instance  was,  that  If  they  had  been  he  would  not  have 
hod  the  power  to  shut  them  again.  Why  the  right  honour- 
able baronet  should  have  thought  he  would  not  have  had 
that  power,  with  such  a  majority  at  his  back,  he  (.Mr.  tx. 
Bankes)  did  not  see.  But,  at  all  events,  if  it  were  really  the 
fact  that  Ireland  would  derive  so  much  greater  benefit  from 
such  a  course,  why  not  open  the  ports  now  ?  The  honour- 
able member  for  WolTerhoranton  said  all  the  corn  that 
might  have  been  entered  for  consumption  had  now  been 
re  exported ;  but  he  had  made  inquiries  on  this  subject, 
and  from  a  letter  he  had  received  from  a  member  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  commercial  firms,  it  appeared  that  the 
amount  of  corn  in  bond  on  the  5th  of  January  was  1,O7S,0OO 
quarters,  while  at  the  expiration  of  a  mouth,  on  the  0th  of 
February,  that  quantity  had  been  increased  by  168,000 
quarters",  making  a  total  of  1,243,000.  The  letter  further 
stated,  that  the  arrival  of  supplies  in  this  country  continued, 
while  the  sl.ipmeut  to  foreign  ports  was  very  trifling.  He 
wished  to  allude  to  astatement  made  by  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Durham  in  a  former  debate,  to  the  effect  that  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  had  paid,  for  damages  done  upon  389  acres  of 
land,  the  enormous  sum  of  1000/.  He  had  the  best  autho- 
rity for  saying  that  this  was  entirely  incorrect,  and  that  the 
sum  was  really  paid  for  damage  done  upon  a  large  estate. 
Last  night  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London,  when 
answering  some  of  the  allegations  of  that  (the  protectionist) 
side  of  the  house,  with  respect  to  the  propriety  and  expedi- 
ency of  passing  this  measure  in  the  present  Parliament, 
had,  by  altering  the  terms  of  the  argument,  gained  a  great 
advantage,  because  he  had  assumed  that  the  protection 
party  had  questioned  the  competency  of  the  house  to  deal 
with  this  subject.  Now  that  was  a  very  different  thing. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  question  the  competency  of  the 
house,  when  it  appeared  iu  the  elementary  books  of  the 
constitution  that  Parliament  was  omnipotent.  But  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  a  Parliament  dealing  with  a 
measure  for  which  there  was  no  necessity  might  very  well 
be  questioned,  and  particularly  when  there  were  circum- 
stances which  rendered  it  inexpedient  and  improper  for  the 
existing  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  measure.  If  the  noble 
lord  would  take  the  words  as  they  were  spoken,  confining 
them  to  expediency  and  propriety,  not  competency,  it  was 
probable  that  the  noble  lord  himself  would  not  "differ  in 
opinion  03  to  the  impropriety  of  a  measure  like  this  being 
carried  by  a  large  majority,  every  one  composing  which  was 
pledged  to  the  opposite  course  (loud  cheers,  and  cries  of  "no, 
no").  Well,  he  would  give  them  the  odd  number  between 
07  and  112,  and  perhaps  that  would  be  as  many  as  were  spe- 
cifically pledged.  The  noble  lord  had  alleged  that  the  peers 
would  regard  with  greater  attention  a  measure  passed  by  the 
present  Parliament;  but  how  that  could  be, he  (Mr, Bankes) 
could  not  perceive,  when  the  House  of  Lords  were  cognisant, 
by  the  votes  of  the  Commons,  how  often  they  had  recorded 
an  opinion  adverse  to  the  measure.  He  could  find  no  valid 
reason  against  the  dissolution  which  had  been  so  often  de- 
manded; it  would  appear  indecent  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country  that  the  measure  should  be  passed  by  a  majority 
which  had  changed  their  opinions,  and  he  trusted  the 
House  of  Lords  would  insist  upon  appealing  to  the  people, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  really  and  truly  desired  the  mea- 
sure, upon  the  ground  that  they  (the  Lords)  might  be  sanc- 
tioning that  which  the  constituencies  of  the  country  might 
hereafter  repudiate.  He  preferred  even  the  scheme  pro- 
pounded by  the  Government  to  the  proposal  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Wolverhampton,  because,  before  the  pro 
posed  term  of  three  years  should  have  expired,  an  appeal  to 
the  constituency  would  he  had.  For  his  own  part,  he 
should  be  satisfied  when  the  voice  of  England  had  been 
really  and  unequivocally  declared  (hear,  hear)  ;  but  consi- 
dering the  immense  majority  that  had  been  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment against  the  principle  involved  in  this  measure — larger, 
he  believed,  than  upon  any  specific  question  before — he  had 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  people  had  changed  their 
mind — unless,  indeed,  he  was  to  be  guided  by  the  petitions ; 
and  the  house  had  already  had  specimens  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  got  up  (hear,  hear).  The  honourable 
member  concluded  by  expressing  his  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  alteration  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  law  of  set- 
tlement, which  he  hoped  would  very  shortly  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Sir  ROBEBT  PEEL  said  that  there  was  one  part  of  the 
speech  of  his  honourable  friend  which  had  surprised  him  very 
much.  In  the  course  of  the  few  observations  he  ( Sir  Robert 
Peel)  had  made  the  other  night,  he  had  assumed  that  the 
honourable  member  for  Somerset  had  intimated  the  opinion 
that  immediate  repeal,  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  to  be  altered 
at  all — not  expressing  that  opinion  abstractedly  in  favour  of 
repeal,  but  assuming  tliat  the  Corn  Law  was  to  be  extensively 
altered — was  preferable  to  deferred  repeal.  He  (Sir  Robert 
Peel  J  had  assumed  that,  first, because  he  thought  he  had  heard 
with  his  own  ears  the  honourable  member  utter  that  opinion 
(hear,  hear),  and  had  observed  him  turn  round  to  honour- 
able gentlemen  iu  his  neighbourhood,  and  receive,  as  he  ( Sir 
R.  Peel)  thought,  their  assent,  lie  had  assumed  this  like- 
wise, because  he  had  put  that  construction  upon  the  speech 
in  the  presence  of  the  honourable  member  for  Somerset  him- 
self, lie  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  spoken  two  nights  after  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  pnt  that  construction  upon  his 
words,  and  the  honourable  member  permitted  him  to  do  so 
without  dissenting  in  the  slightest  degree  from  that  con- 
struction, nor  had  any  other  honourable  member  intimated 
that  there  was  any  mistake  in  it.  Those  were  the  circum- 
stances, and  yet  he  now  heard  that  he  bad  made  a  com- 
plete mistake,  for  not  only  had  the  hon.  member  for  Somer- 
set not  expressed  his  preference  for  immediate  repeal,  but 
was  in  favour  of  the  Government  measure.  He  owned  he 
bad  never  been  in  greater  error. 

Mr.  BANKES  shortly  explained. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  repeated  his  statement  regarding  the  sum 
paid  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland  for  damage  done  by  game; 
adding  that  the  es.nte  to  which  he  had  alluded  was  near 
Bakewell.  in  Derbyshire,  and  comprised  about  3700  acres. 

Mr.  C.  W.  HOWARD  shortly  expressed  his  intention  to 
support  the  Government  measure.  He  had  no  faith  in  the 
predictions  of  injury  to  result  to  the  farmers;  and  he  had 
that  reliance  upon  the  skill,  industry,  and  perseverance  of 
those  in  tl,e  north  of  England,  which  assured  him  that  they 
would  find  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  a  better 
protection  than  any  the  legislature  could  give.  With 
reupcct  to  the  question  immediately  before  the  house,  he 
regretted  ti^t  \lie  right  hon.  gentleiaau  had  not  taken  the 


advice  of  the  noble  lord,  for  he  thought  that  farmers  had 
now  had  sufficient  experience  of  attempts  to  raise  their 
prices,  and  that  there  never  was  a  time  more  favourable  for 
the  repeal  nf  the  < "<>in  Laws  Miear.hear). 

Sir  JOHN  IIANMKR  strongly  deprecated  the  protraction 
of  the  debate,  as  being  most  prejudicial  to  the  country 
(hear,  hear).  If  he  Could  look  upon  the  question  purely 
abstractedly,  his  vote  would  be  for  total  and  immediate  re 
peal;  but  he  was  bound  to  look  at  the  practical  position  ©f 
the  Government  in  dealing  with  the  subject;  and  therefore, 
although  his  constituents  were  most  anxious  for  total  re- 
peal, and  he  hud  presented  petitions  from  the  town  he  repre- 
sented, from  their  town  council  and  chamber  of  commerce, 
for  that  measure,  he  felt  it  right  to  dissent  from  them  in  this 
respect,  and  he  should  give  his  cordial  support  to  the  Go- 
vernment (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  MOFFATT  said  he  had  no  explanations  to  give, 
having  been  recently  sent  to  that  house  to  support  every  re- 
laxation iu  the  Corn  Law.  He  warned  the  protectionists 
against  the  course  they  were  taking  in  delaying  this  ques- 
tion, as  being  detrimental  to  their  own  interests  as  well  as 
those  of  commerce.  Let  them  look  at  the  corn  markets  of 
the  kingdom,  and  they  would  see  everything  now  paralysed, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  capital  locked  up.  He  put  it  to  them 
if  they  were  acting  wisely. 

Mr.  FINCH  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  approved  of  the 
Government  proposal,  but  he  preferred  it  to  that  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Wolverhampton,  for  he  would,  at  least,  main- 
tain the  three  years'  modicum  of  protection,  for  if  during 
that  time  any  greot  distress  should  occur,  the  legislature 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  retracing  their  steps.  He 
contended  that  under  the  protective  system  the  agricultural 
interests  had  prospered  to  a  most  remarkable  extent  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  practice  and  science  of  agriculture  had 
of  late  years  progressed  to  an  unexampled  degree.  He  ven- 
tured to  assert,  and  he  said  it  advisedly,  that  in  the  whole 
world  there  was  no  other  country  so  well  cultivated  as  Eng- 
land (hear,  hear).  The  English  breed  of  cattle  was  de- 
cidedly the  best  in  Europe,  as  was  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  agricultural  societies  of  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  France 
were  continually  in  the  habit  of  sending  over  to  this  coun- 
try for  animals  to  improve  their  own  stock ;  and  our  soil 
was  tilled  with  a  degree  of  taste,  science,  and  skill,  no 
parallel  to  which  was  to  be  found  in  other  lands  (hear, 
hear).  All  this  was  the  work  of  the  industrious  tenant 
farmers  of  England  ;  and  he  must  say  that  he  thought  it 
was  a  little  too  hard  that  not  only  were  their  interests  to  be 
disregarded,  but  that  their  reputation  should  be  run  away 
with  as  it  had  been  by  honourable  members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house,  and  that  they  should  be  spoken  of  as  though 
they  were  nothing  better  than  lazy  drones  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
With  respect  to  the  contemplated  abolition  of  the  protective 
system,  he  would  convey  his  opinion  of  it  in  a  very  few  words, 
by  observing  that  be  regarded  it  as  the  most  ruinous  mea- 
sure that  had  ever  been  introduced  into  that  house.  Its  con- 
sequences would  prove  to  be  most  disastrous  to  the  farmers  ; 
for  let  hon.  gentlemen  disguise  the  fact  as  they  might,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  immediate  and  inevitable 
result  would  be  to  throw  our  ports  open  for  such  an  inunda- 
tion of  foreign  corn  as  would  completely  glut  the  market, 
and  render  it  impossible  for  the  home  grower  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  farmers  of  the  Continent  (hear,  hear). 
He  regarded  the  ministerial  scheme  as  objectionable  enough 
iu  all  conscience,  but  he  was  yet  more  strenuously  op 
posed  to  the  proposition  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Wolverhampton.  The  indecent  haste  with  which,  even 
under  the  ministerial  system  of  proceeding,  they  were 
burning  the  measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
through  the  house,  had  already  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  country  (loud  laughter)  ;  but  if  the  honourable 
member's  motion  for  immediate  repeal  were  carried, 
the  consequences  would  be  yet  more  calamitous,  and  the  in- 
dignation of  the  country  still  greater.  What  a  moment  they 
had  chosen  to  propose  this  measure,  when  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  with  America  was  trembling  in  the  balance 
("hear,  hear,"  from  the  protectionists).  When  it  was  im- 
portant to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  Canadian  people,  they 
treated  them  with  injustice  and  contumely ;  and  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  they  should  exhibit  towards  this  country  a 
measure  of  indignation  greater  even  than  that  expressed  by 
the  insulted  British  agriculturists  (cheers  from  the  protec 
tionists).  He  complained  of  the  manner  iu  which  this  mea- 
sure had  been  hurried  on.  He  conceived  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  they  should  have  the  finanoial  statement  laid  before 
them.  From  the  language  held  by  the  right  honourable 
baronet  in  former  times,  it  was  to  be  expected  by  the  agricul- 
turists, if  a  change  of  this  kind  took  place,  that  the  malt  tax 
would  be  abolished  (bear,  hear).  It  was  desirable,  therefore, 
to  see  the  financial  statement,  to  ascertain  whether  these 
hopes  could  be  realised  (hear.)  If  compensation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  000,000/.  was  to  be  given  to  the  agriculturists — if 
000,000/.  were  to  be  voted  to  the  navy— if  money  was  to 
be  granted  for  Ireland,  and  about  half  a  million  more  for  other 
purposes — he  did  not  think,  when  they  came  to  wind  up  the 
accounts  of  the  next  quarter,  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  two 
aud  a  half  millions  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  Therefore, 
there  was  a  greater  chance  that  there  would  be  an  increase 
of  taxation  at  the  end  of  three  years,  than  that  an  expecta- 
tion could  be  held  out  that  the  malt  tax  would  be  taken  off 
("hear,  hear,"  from  the  protectionists  ).  It  should  be  recollected 
that  they  were  in  a  precarious  state  with  regard  to  America, 
and  he  conceived  it  to  be  one  of  the  maddest  schemes  that 
ever  w  as  thought  of  to  propose  to  open  the  ports  and  establish 
a  Free  Trade  with  the  chance  of  a  war  taxation  (hear,  hear, 
from  the  protectionists).  The  consequence  would  be  that 
they  w  ould  have  a  ten  per  cent. property-tax,  a  house-tax,  and 
a  beer-tax  (hear).  However,  i<  a  measure  of  the  kind  were 
to  be  passed,  be  w  ould  prefer  the  measure  as  brought  forward 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet  to  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
amendment  (hear, hear). 

Mr.  WARD  was  understood  to  say,  that  not  one  syllable 
of  the  speech  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  sentence,  bore  on  the 
question  before  the  house  (laughter).  This  was  particularly 
hard  on  the  house.  The  lion,  gentleman  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard  in  the  course  of  the  debate;  but  it  would  seem 
that  he  then  forgot  one-half  of  his  arguments,  that  the  other 
half  occurred  to  him  afterwards,  and  that  he  took  this  oppor 
tunity  of  inflicting  it  upon  the  house  (laughter).  Some  of 
the  honourable  gentleman's  commercial  principles  were 
so  untenable  and  so  unsound,  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
giving  them  a  reply  ;  but  in  referring  to  them,  he  (Mr. 
Ward)  should  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  going  at 
present  into  any  other  part  of  the  subject.  When  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  talked  of  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  as 
a  boon  to  the  agricultural  interest,  let  it  be  recollected  that 
ninety-nine  parts  of  a  hundred  of  that  tax  were  paid  by 
the  consumer  pt  present.    But  if  they  repealed  the  mult- 


tax,  they  must  substitute  a  property- tax,  and  let  them  re- 
collect how  much  of  that  would  go  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
the  farmers  ("  hear,  hear,"  from  the  Opposition.)  Yet  that 
was  one  of  the  boons  that  the  farmers'  friends  wished  to 
confer  on  them  (cheers  from  the  Opposition).  There  was  a 
Spanish  proverb,  "  (iod  preserve  me  from  my  friends  j"  and 
it  might  be  said  by  the  farmers,  God  preserve  us  from  the 
friendship  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  w  ho  talked  of  the 
repeal  of  the  malt  tax  as  a  boon  to  us  ( Opposition  cheers  and 
laughter).  The  honourable  gentleman  had  said  that  this 
Parliament  was  utterly  incompetent  to  decide  this  question. 
Now,  what  the  Reform  Bill  did  for  the  rotton  boroughs  the 
present  measure  would  do  for  the  Corn  Laws.  There  was, 
however,  this  difference  between  them ;  for  six  years  this 
question  has  been  discussed;  now  facts  were  every  day  for- 
cing themselves  upon  the  common  sense  of  both  sides  of  the 
house,  leaving  the  Parliament  free  to  legislate  on  this  sub- 
ject (hear).  He  (Mr.  Ward)  would  now  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Villiers),  aud  he  would 
confess  that  he  never  gave  a  vote  on  any  subject  with  more 
difficulty  and  doubt  than  he  felt  on  tliis  subject.  He  en- 
tirely concurred  in  every  word  of  the  wise  and  statesmanlike 
speech  that  was  delivered  on  the  preceding  night  by  his 
noble  friend  the  member  for  London  (Lord  John  Russell). 
If  he  (Mr.  Ward)  thought  that  his  vote  would  endanger 
the  present  bill,  or  that  by  giving  it  he  would  run  any 
risk  of  depriving  the  country  of  the  great  benefit  which 
had  been  placed  within  its  reach  by  the  measure  of  the 
Government,  he  would  not  vote  for  his  honourable  friend's 
amendment  (cries  of  hear,  hear,  hear).  He  told  him 
in  the  first  instance,  if  the  right  honourable  baronet  said  he 
would  be  no  longer  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  mea- 
sure if  an  amendment  of  this  sort  for  immediate  repeal  were 
carried,  he  (Mr.  Ward)  would,  for  one,  take  the  measure  of 
the  Government.  He  had  no  sort  of  influence  pressing  ou 
him  from  outside,  for  bis  constituents  were  satisfied  with 
the  measure  which  the  Government  had  proposed,  and  w  ere 
anxious  to  see  it  carried  out.  But  he  (Mr.  Ward )  formed  his 
opinion  solely  on  grounds  that  had  presented  themselves  to 
him  in  that  house.  If  he  saw,  on  the  part  of  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite,  the  slightest  disposition  to  meet  on  a 
middle  ground,  and  not  to  carry  on  the  most  factious  opposi- 
tion thathe  had  ever  seen  during  his  experience  in  that  house 
(hear,  hear,  from  the  Opposition) — if  he  saw  any  intention 
on  their  part  to  regard  the  decision  of  the  other  night  as  a 
final  decision  on  this  subject,  then  he  would  say  he  would 
give  the  measure  of  the  Government  all  the  support  he  could. 
But  when  he  looked  to  the  conduct  of  the  honourable  mem- 
bers opposite,  he  found  a  justification  for  voting  for  the 
amendment  of  his  honourable  friend  (  Mr.  Villiers;,  for  he 
saw  they  looked  upon  the  decision  of  the  house  as  nothing, 
aud  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
thau  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  constituencies  (hear,  hear, 
hear).  Had  those  who  concurred  with  his  honourable  friend 
any  right  to  abandon  one  hair's-breadth  of  the  position  they 
now  occupied  when  such  extreme  opinions  were  urged  by 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  sidj  of  the  house  (hear,  hear)  ? 
When  they  said  that  for  three  years  this  was  to  be  the  con- 
stant themeof  agitation,  aud  that  nothing  but  fat  appeal  to  the 
constituencies  would  satisfy-  them,  those  who  concurred  with 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Villiers)  were  bound  to  keep  the 
ground  they  had  at  present  (cheers  from  the  Opposition  ). 
And  though  his  (Mr.  Ward's)  noble  friend,  the  member  for 
London,  acting  on  a  high  and  honourable  feeling,  felt  him- 
self bound,  after  what  had  passed  with  an  august  personage, 
to  take  the  Government  measure  in  preference  to  any  other, 
he  (Mr.  Ward)  held  that,  as  an  independent  member  of  that 
house,  who  concurred  with  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and 
thought  they  had  done  inestimable  service  to  the  country — 
he  was  equally  bound  to  follow  his  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Villiers)  in  the  course  he  proposed  to  take  to  make  the  repeal 
immediate  (cheers).  He  (Mr.  Ward)  did  not  pass  the  whole 
week  iu  that  house.  He  passed  a  port  ion  of  the  week  in  a 
less  heated  atmosphere  than  he  breathed  there.  He  mixed 
with  men  in  the  country  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
party  questions,  and  he  could  say  that  the  tenant  farmers  in 
many  parts  of  England — men  who  differed  with  him  for  the  last 
10  years  on  this  question  of  protection — were  now  all  rejoicing 
at  the  largeness  of  the  majority  by  whieh  the  question  was 
decided  ;  for  they  said  they  hoped  this  would  settle  it 
(hear.  hear).  They  said  they  trusted  they  would  not  have 
an  agitation  kept  up  for  three  years — that  they  would  not 
have  to  endure  that  protracted  uncertainty,  but  that  they 
would  be  looking — not  to  a  dissolution,  or  to  a  new  batth-  to 
be  fought — but  to  Michaelmas  next,  like  practical  sober  men 
as  they  are,  to  enter  into  new  arrangements  with  their  land- 
lords to  meet  the  new  state  of  things  that  had  arisen  from  the 
proceedings  iu  that  house  (cheers  from  the  Opposition). 
That  was  the  general  feeling  that  prevailed  almost  every- 
where through  the  country,  amongst  men  who  were  not 
tainted  by  the  atmosphere  they  breathed  iu  that  house,  who 
did  not  spend  their  time  in  clubs  discussing  those  questions, 
or  in  ransacking  Hnnaard  for  quotations  from  speeches,  to 
prove  a  thing  that  was  admitted,  that  the  opinions  of  public 
men  on  the  Corn  Laws  had  undergone  a  change  (bear).  It 
was  said  by  some  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  "If 
we  are  to  have  the  repeal,  let  us  have  it  at  once."  A  great 
many  of  them  said  so;  he  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  that 
opinion  generally  expressed ;  but  "  a  change  came  o'er  the 
spirit  of  their  dream  "  (laughter),  and  they  did  not  now  re- 
collect the  sentiments  they  had  expressed  but  a  few  weeks 
ago  (loud  cries  of  "hear,  hear  ').  If  they  would  consult 
their  own  interests,  get  rid  of  the  party  feeling  that  in- 
fluenced them,  and  look  at  the  question  in  a  plain  aud  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  they  would  see  that  the  worst  service 
they  could  do  themselves,  as  landowners,  was  to  keep  this 
question  open  (hear,  hear).  By  doing  so  they  had  been 
literally  cutting  their  own  throats,  and  the  result  would 
prove  that  those  with  whom  he  (Mr.  Ward)  acted  were 
right,  and  that  the  gentlemen  opposite  were  wrong.  Let 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite  remember,  that  in  all  their 
future  arrangements  with  their  tenants  their  own  speeches 
would  be  quoted  against  them  (laughter  and  cheers  from  the 
Opposition).  For  instance,  their  tenantry  might  hereafter 
say  to  the  members  for  South  Durham  and  Somersetshire, 
and  to  other  honourable  members — "  You  told  us  that  we 
should  be  all  destroyed,  root  and  branch,  that  we  had  no 
chance  of  competing  with  the  Poles,  and  other  foreigners — 
that  English  capital  and  science  would  go  for  nothing — how 
then  can  you  expect  men  to  enter  upon  a  competition  which 
you  yourselves  proclaim  to  be  so  uufair  that  the  ra:e  is  de- 
cided before  it  is  run"  (hear,  hear).  From  his  (Mr.  Ward's) 
experience,  he  felt  convinced  that  the  people  were  inclined 
to  say  let  bygones  be  bygones ;  and  were  desirous  to  have 
this  question  settled  without  any  unnecessary  or  protracted 
delay  (hear,  hear).  That  was  the  plain  question  ou  which 
they  had  to  give  their  votes,  and  that  wos  the  ground  on 
which,  ue  would  give  his  vote  iu  fwvour  of  his  honourable 
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friend's  amendment.  He  did  not  think  he  risked  the  mea- 
sure of  tbe  Government  by  giving  that  vote.  If  he  thought 
so,  he  would  voto  in  favour  of  the  Government  measure, 
for  lie  thought  it  would  be  a  great  boon  ;  but  it  would  better 
answer  its  own  ends  if  it  at  once  came  into  operation  (hear, 
hear).  He,  therefore,  would  record  his  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  amendment  of  his  hon.  friend  (cheers). 

Mr.  LIDDELL  said,  the  Iwo  grounds  on  which  the  pro- 
position of  the  honourable  member  for  Wolverhampton  were 
sustained  were  these: — first,  that  there  was  an  impending 
famine  in  Ireland,  and  that  an  additional  supply  of  food 
was  necessary  for  that  country  ;  and  secondly,  that  consi- 
dering the  state  of  the  corn  in  the  whole  universe,  and 
that  no  superfluity  of  corn  existed  anywhere,  and  also  con- 
sidering the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  that  the  price  of 
the  Continental  market  was  more  equalised  with  the  market 
in  this  country  than  at  any  other  period,  it  was  a  safe? 
thing  now  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  interest  to 
consent  to  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  than 
to  wait  for  three  years,  when  they  would  have  greater 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  when  greater  preparation 
would  be  made  in  the  foreign  market  to  send  in  supplies  of 
corn  to  this  country.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  alleged  impending  famine  in  Ireland,  he  (Mr. 
Liddell)  said,  for  himself,  and  he  might  say  the  same  thing 
for  those  who  surrounded  him,  that  if  the  Government  came 
forward  and  said  it  was  necessary  to  provide  against  that 
danger,  the  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  house  would  have 
no  objection  to  suspend  the  Corn  Law,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  that  danger  (hear,  hear,  hear).  He  was 
sure  they  would  consent  to  any  modification  or  suspension 
of  the  law  that  would  have  the  effect  of  removing  evils  of  so 
disastrous  a  nature  as  were  said  to  be  apprehended  m  Ire- 
land ;  but  the  Government,  on  whom  tbe  responsibility 
rested,  had  taken  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  and  they 
had  not  called  for  the  suspension  of  the  law  or  the  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  lnw  on  any  such  ground  (hear,  hear). 
They  considered,  no  doubt,  that  in  calling  for  a  supply  of 
public  money  to  be  expended  on  public  works  in  Ireland, 
and  taking  the  measures  they  had  adopted  to  give  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  food  to  the  people  of  that  country,  they  had 
done  their  best  to  guard  against  the  impending  evil  (hear, 
hear,  hear).  He  could  not  consent  to  an  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  from  any  apprehension  of  the  danger  of 
famine  in  Ireland.  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  as  to 
the  deficiency  of  a  supply  of  com  in  the  Continental  mar- 
kets, and  the  assimilation  of  prices  which  now  existed  in 
the  markets  of  this  country  and  the  Continent,  he  would 
only  say  that  this  point,  considered  by  itself  on  this 
narrow  ground,  would,  per  set  he  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  motion  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Wolverhampton.  This  consideration,  however,  no  doubt 
received  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  because 
they  adopted  their  present  proposition  of  moderate  protec- 
tion. But  no  one  would  tell  him  that  they  could  not  get  a 
large  supply  from  those  countries  at  low  prices  in  average 
years.  He  had  been  informed  that  they  could  get  »s  much 
wheat  shipped  from  the  Baltic  at  the  lowest  possiide  freights, 
tiki,  as  an  instance  of  this,  he  had  been  informed  that 
wheat  had  been  conveyed  from  Bremen  to  Newcastle  at  a 
shilling  a  quarter  (a  cry  of "  No").  lie  had  this  from  un- 
questionable authority,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  state- 
ment was  true.  The  reason  of  this  low  charge  of  freight 
was,  that  coal  was  taken  out  to  the  Baltic,  and  wheat  was 
brought  in  return,  rather  than  let  the  ship  return  in  ballast. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  derive  any  important  consequence 
from  this,  but.  he  merely  stated  it  as  a  fact.  Under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  thought  that  it  was  proper 
that  before  repeal  there  should  he  two  or  three  years  expe- 
rience as  to  w  hat  would  be  the  character  of  the  foreign  corn 
trade,  so  that  ample  opportunities  would  he  alforded 
of  making  arrangements  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
and  above  all  for  the  sake  of  those  of  the  latter  class  hold- 
ing leases.  He  should  also  oppose  the  amendment,  as  the 
Government  proposition  appeared  to  adhere  more  nearly 
than  that  did  to  the  principle  of  protection. 

Mr.  HUTT  wished  to  correct  a  geographical  error  into 
which  his  honourable  friend  had  fallen.  His  honourable 
friend  stated  that  Bremen  was  on  the  Baltic,  whereas  it  was 
much  nearer  to  this  country. 

An  Hon.  Member  on  the  protectionist  bench  asked 
where  it  was. 

Mr.  HUTT  replied,  that  if  he  was  rightly  informed  Bre- 
men was  situated  on  the  Elbe,  which  fell, not  into  the  Baltic, 
but  into  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean.  If  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  had  been  referred  to  had  taken  place,  the  ship 
must  have  been  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  was  glad  to 
hike  in  any  cargo.  He  must,  therefore,  congratulate  his 
hon.  friend  on  the  discovery  of  a  mare's  nest. 

Mr.  PETER  BORTHW1CK  was  anxious  that  this 
debate  should  he  protracted,  as  he  wished  to  hear 
more  reasons  from  the  Treasury  bench  than  he  had 
hitherto  heard,  which  operated  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  such  a  great  change.  He  had  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  his  work  on  taxation,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1815,  for  stating  that  the  injurious 
influence  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  been  most  stupidly  and  fac- 
tioosly  exaggerated.  Before  hon.  gentlemen  had  asked  him 
to  agree  with  them  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  they  should 
have  shown  him  that  other  countries  with  which  Free  Trade 
was  proposed  to  be  established  were  as  heavily  taxed  as 
England.  It  was  said  that  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  was 
common  sense,  hut  wdiile  he  admitted  that  such  was  the 
case  in  the  absiract,  be  fell  that  thiscountry  was  placed  in  such 
a  highly  artificial  state  that  such  abstract  principles  could  not 
be  made  applicable  to  her.  The  trade  of  Great  Britain  stood 
shackle:!  on  the  right  hand  by  domestic  taxation,  and  on  the 
left  by  foreign  tariffs.  There  never  was  a  grosser  insult  to 
the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  than  the  assertion  that  the  abo- 
lition of  protective  duties  by  England  under  her  peculiar 
circumstances,  while  they  were  maintained  by  other  Eu- 
ropean nations,  was  deserving  of  that  name.  He  would 
rather  he  convinced  by  one  year's  practical  experience,  than 
by  all  the  arguments  which  he  had  heard  from  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  and  he  would  therefore  have  given  his  support  to 
the  Government  if  the  proposition  had  been  an  immediate 
hut  (empoiary  opening  of  the  ports  to  meet  the  distress  ex- 
isting in  Ireland.  The  hon.  member  for  Stockport  had  told 
them  (the  protectionists)  to  study  political  economy,  but 
he  found  that  there  was  not  a  single  writer  on  that  science 
who  sanctioned  the  present  policy  of  the  Free  Traders. 
They  all  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city 
of  London,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  every  sound 
and  wise  government  to  sustuin  a  preponderating  influence 
in  favour  of  laud.  Absolute  Free  Trade  was  a  dogma  of 
the  Auti-Coru-Law  Leugue  alone,  and  until  some  other 
authority  was  shown  to  him  in  its  favour,  he  should  decline 
recording  his  vote  in  favour  of  it. 


Mr.  HUME,  amidst  some  cries  for  a  division,  said  he 
must  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  honourable  member  who 
had  just  sat  down.  The  honourable  member  for  Durham 
(Mr.  Bright)  had  congratulated  himself  that  protection  was 
dead  and  buried ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  risen  again,  not  ex- 
actly like  a  giant  refreshed,  in  the  person  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Evesham  (laughter).  That  honourable  member, 
amongst  many  other  curious  observations,  had  said  that  not 
one  of  the  writers  upon  political  economy,  had  written  upon 
the  policy  of  the  right  hon.  baronet.  How  the  deuce  could 
they  write  upon  it  (laughter)?  The  right  hon.  baronet, 
much  to  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  satisfaction  had  come  forward 
with  a  most  comprehensive  plan,  and  he  did  not  at  all 
wonder  that  the  honourable  member  had  not  been  able  to 
find  in  his  library  (a  laugh)  any  authority  upon  the  subject. 
Protection,  said  the  honourable  member,  was  considered 
robbery  by  no  one.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  asserted  that  protection 
was  robbery;  and  that  the  landed  interest  would  never 
have  been  able  to  have  imposed  additional  and  unnatural 
prices  upon  the  food  of  all  the  other  classes  in  the  state, 
if  the  House  of  Commons  hud  not  formerly  been  composed 
of  agricultural  proprietors  (hear,  hear).  Until  a  few  years 
Dgg  no  individual  could  sit  in  that  house  unless  he  hail  a 
qualification  in  land  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  agricultural  proprietors  should  have  established  the 
doctrine  when  the  power  was  exclusively  in  their  own  hands. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  question.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  laws  of  this  country  should  be  equal,  and 
whether  there  was  any  justice  in  permitting  onecluss — those 
who  possessed  the  land — to  tax  all  the  other  classes.  This 
was  the  effect  of  protection  ;  and  therefore  he  denied  the 
justice  of  protection.  The  wdiole  object  of  the  right  honour- 
able baronet's  policy  was  to  remove  this  injustice,  and  to 
give  to  all  classes  equal  rights  with  regard  to  food.  This 
measure  would  not  lower  prices,  but  it  would  equalise  them 
all  over  Europe.  Ninety  years  ago,  when  the  ports  of  Hol- 
land were  free,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  upwards  of 
17s.  lid.,  from  which  there  was  not  much,  jf  any,  variation 
in  England.  lie  had  a  right  to  expect,  that  as  improvements 
took  place,  prices  throughout  the  world  would  be  cheaper  ; 
and  why  should  not  England  be  placed  in  the  same  situation  ? 
lie  did  not  believe  they  would  fall  more  in  England  than 
elsewhere,  and  he  was  certain  we  should  have  our  food  at 
the  sume  prices  as  other  countries.  And  why  should  we  not  ? 
Was  it  just  to  see  every  year  fifty  millions  of  exports, 
created  by  our  artisans,  and  those  artisans  obliged 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  their  provisions  than  those  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world  whose  products  came  into 
competition  with  theirs  in  foreign  markets  ?  Tin  artisans 
of  Engl  and,  of  Prance,  of  Belgium,  and  of  America,  would, 
by  this  measure,  be  placed  as  neatly  as  possible  upon  the 
same  footing  as  regarded  food.  The  labour  of  our  v:ork- 
men,  therefore,  would  find  its  reward  in  neutral  markets  : 
thus  the  countiy  would  be  benefited,  whilst  our  artisans 
would  not  suffer  from  inequalities  in  the  price  of  food  (hear, 
hear).  The  late  debate  had  exhibited,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
an  amount  of  selfishness  which  he  did  not  suppose  to  exist 
among  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  benches.  The  house  had 
heard  of  nothing  from  them  but  an  anxiety  for  the  landed  in- 
terest, as  if  they  paid  all  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  support 
of  Government,  whilst  they  paid  only  a  fraction.  But  he 
would  ask  whether  it  was  becoming  iu  them  to  wish  to  put 
their  hands  into  the  pockets  of  every  other  class,  which  he 
contended  they  did.  He  might  be  told  that  this  was  an  un- 
fair statement ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  support  it.  The  income 
tax  of  five  millions  annually  was  assessed  upon  200  mil- 
lions of  property.  Of  those  200  millions,  the  whole 
land  of  England  was  assessed  at  only  .'12  millions,  manu- 
factures at  11  millions,  and  trade  at  00  millions.  Yet, 
although  the  land  was  assessed  at  less  than  trade  or  manu- 
factures, the  claim  was  made  that  all  the  other  interests 
should  pav  to  it  a  higher  price  for  their  food.  He  would  now 
come  to  the  immediate  question,  as  to  how  he  should  vote, 
this  evening.  He  looked  upon  the  measure  of  the  right  hon' 
baronet  as  a  comprehensive  scheme.  It  was  not  confined  to 
corn,  but  it  embraced  the  whole  tariff,  except  a  few  articles 
It  was  a  greater,  more  extensive,  and  more  u.-eful  scheme 
than  he  hail  anticipated,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  risk,  in 
any  way,  its  failure.  He  had,  therefore,  determined  to  vote 
with  the  right  hon.  baronet,  whose  measure  he  would  take 
now,  and  see  how  much  more  he  could  get  afterwards  (deri- 
sive cheers  from  the  protectionists)  He  advised  Ids  hon. 
friends  near  him  to  adopt  the  language  which  was  used  when 
the  Reform  Bill  was  before  that  house,  and  take  the  measure, 
the  whole  measure,  and  nothing  but  the  measure  (hear, 
hear).  He  was  sorry  he  could  not  on  this  occasion  vote  for 
the  amendment,  but  he  should  not  be  considered  the  less  a 
Free  Trader,  for  he  had  supported  every  proposition  made  for 
th.  al  dition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  He  still  believed  alsc  that 
tot>.J  and  immediate  repeal  would  be  the  best  course  in  every 
way  ;  but  fearing  that  any  attempt  at  interference  might  risk 
the  whole  arrangement,  he  should  give  his  support  to  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  baronet. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  said  the  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  asserted  the  landed  interest  could  not  bo 
content  with  their  fair  share  in  the  Government  of  tbe  coun- 
try. If  they  had  their  fair  share  of  it,  there  would  be  very 
little  doubt  how  the  measure  now  under  discussion  would 
go  in  that  house  (protectionist  cheers).  If  the  honourable 
member  meant  to  say  the  landed  interest  wished  not  to  bear 
their  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  country,  he  (Lord  George 
Bentinek)  could  easily  show  that  so  fur  from  not  bearing 
their  fair  share  of  the  taxes,  they  bore  fi  much  larger,  propor 
tion  than  their  fair  share  (cheers  from  the  protectionist 
benches).  The  honourable  member  said  the  landed  interest 
was  assessed  to  the  income-tax  at  .'12  millions.  He  (Lord 
G.  Bentinek)  believed  it  was  assessed  at  more,  and  that  37 
millions  was  the  amount.  Then  it  paid  fifty-two  hundredths 
of  all  the  poor  rates,  whilst  the  others  paid  but  forty -two 
hundredths.  With  legard  to  the  motion  now  before  the 
house,  whether  they  should  consent  to  an  immediate  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws,  or  accept  the  proposal  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  he  took  leave  to  say  that  his  honourable 
friends  around  him  had  been  much  misapprehended  on  this 
subject.  It  had  been  alleged  that  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Miles)  had  stated  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
that  the  fanners  of  England  would  prefer  an  immediate 
repeal  to  a  repeal  in  three  years,  as  proposed  by  the 
right  honourable  baronet.  This  wus  correct,  but  bis  hon. 
friends  did  not  consider  repeal  quite  so  certain  at  the  end  of 
three  years  (cheers  from  the  protectionists).  They  might 
receive  "  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement"  ill  the  de- 
sertion of  their  leaders.  They  had  been  told  by  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  that  if  he  hud  accepted  the  Govern- 
ment, he  would  have  been  in  a  minority  of  40.  He  could 
assure  his  noble  friend  that  he  (Lord  G.  Bentinek)  cordially 
concurred  in  the  accuracy  of  that  Statement,  for  being  iu 
London  during  the  short  interregnum  which  bad  occurred, 


be  must  say  that  this  was  just  the  sort  of  sentiment  of  many 
gentlemen  who  voted  differently  now,  whose  support  his 
noble  friend  would  not  have  received.  And,  perhaps,  if  the 
country  were  appealed  to  now,  gentlemen  would  be  re- 
turned of  the  same  mind  as  when  her  Majesty  made  tlx 
appeal  in  1841  (protectionist  cheers).  They  (  the  protec- 
tionists) had  received  a  check,  and  had  been  lcpulsed  for  a 
moment,  but  they  did  not  think  themselves  half  beaten  yet. 
Napoloon  used  to  say  the  English  army  never  knew  wiieii 
it  was  beaten;  and  he  (Lord  George  Bentinek)  trusted 
the  same  result  would  be  found  with  his  honourable 
friends  (much  cheering  from  the  protectionists).  It 
might  be  through  ignorance,  but  it  was  still  their  inten- 
tion to  fight  the  buttle  from  pillar  to  post ;  and  if  they 
were  defeated  again,  us  they  were  on  Saturday  morning 
they  would  retreat  and  rally  their  forces  (cheers).  The 
would  carry  this  question  before  the  country ;  they  wool 
keep  in  the  minds  of  the  constituencies  the  manner  in  whic 
honourable  gentleman  round  the  Treasury  bench  had  (lis 
charged  the  trust  reposed  in  them  ;  and  he  thought,  befor 
they  had  done,  they  should  drive  her  Majesty's  ministers  to 
have  recourse  again  to  the  opinions  of  the  people  (renewed 
cheers  from  the  protectionist  benches).  They  did  not  des- 
pair of  eventual  success  (hear,  hear) ;  and  this  was  the  rea- 
son why  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  opinions  of  the 
farmers  and  the  landed  interest  of  England  that  it  was  better 
to  have  an  immediate  repeal  than  total  repeal  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  They  knew  that  in  the  interval  the  members  of 
that  house  must  be  returned  to  the  people,  and  they  hoped 
to  restore  things  to  what  they  were  before  (protectionist 
cheers).  With  respect  to  the  prices  of  corn,  which  bad 
been  referred  to,  he  would  quote  a  few  figures  from  Porter's 
tables  derived  from  the  Prussian  Royal  Gazette.  For  the 
18  years,  from  1H20  to  1887  inclusive,  the  average  price  of 
corn  in  the  ports  of  Prussia  was  2'>s.  a  quarter;  and  if  the 
freight  to  London  was  taken  at  (is.  more,  the  price  would 
be  His. ;  but  in  the  course  of  that  long  period  there  were 
five  consecutive  years,  from  18:13  to  1837,  when  the  average 
price  was  but  23s.,  and  five  other  years,  from  1828  to  l.v:7, 
when  the  average  price  was  20s.  Id.  (cries  of"  hear,  hear") 
These  figures  (said  the  noble  lord)  show  that  wheat  can  be 
imported  at  a  very  low  price  when  the  Corn  Laws  are  en- 
tirely repealed.  I  have  other  communications,  one  from 
Mr.  Taylor,  from  Yorkshire,  who  has  been  40  years  in  the 
corn  trade,  and  whose  respectability,  I  have  no  doubt,  my 
noble  friend  opposite  (Lord  Moipstb)  will  confirm.  He 
says  he  has  purchased  beans  at  10s.  (id.,  oats  at  7s.  Od.  to 
8s.,  and  w  heat  at  from  18s.  to  25s.  a  quarter  at  Hamburg. 
Another  statement,  in  confirmation  of  my  honourable  friend, 
the  member  for  Northumberland,  is  from  Mr.  Gouter,  who 
has  been  40  years  iu  the  trade  (hear).  He  says  he  has 
purchased  in  Ilolstein  several  thousand  quarters  of  good 
wheat,  as  fine  as  could  be  grown,  at  prices  varying  from 
18s.  to  21s.  lid.  Freight  was  3s.  (id.  a  quarter.  Taking  the 
highest  price  at.  24s.  (id.,  it  will  be  clear  to  the  farmers  at 
what  sort  of  price  wheat  can  be  brought  into  competition 
with  his.  There  is  another  paper  from  Norfolk,  from  Messrs. 
Beardiu  and  Co.  In  the  very  last  year  they  say  they  pur- 
chased 807  quarters  in  Hainault,  at  2(ls.  4d.  Taking  all 
expenses  at  Us  would  give  the  price  here  at  32s.  4d. ;  and  that 
is  the  price  at  which,  in  .lime  last,  wheat  weighing  02Ibs.  to 
the  bushel  was  imported  into  the  port  of  London.  If  gen- 
tlemen will  take  the  trouble  to  add  the  present  duty  of  17s. 
to  tbe  cost  of  that  corn  at  Mark  lane,  they  will  find  the  im- 
porters can  afford  to  pay  the  1 7s.  duty,  and  clear  14s.  profit 
(cheers  from  the  protectionists,  and  cries  of  "  no,  no,"  from 
the  Opposition).  I  chulleuge  any  honourable  geutleman  to 
disprove  that  statement.  Well,  then,  is  not  that  a  pretty 
strong  proof  that,  according  to  the  measure  introduced  by 
the  Government,  who  think  so  much  of  taxing  the  people,  and 
who  pretend  that  even  if  the  people  of  Ireland  w  ere  starving 
they  could  not  think  of  coming  to  this  house  and  askiug 
the  people  of  this  country  to  pay  17s.  a  quarter  on  foreign 
wheat,  it  is  clear  into  whose  hands  the  difference  between  a 
4s.  and  a  17s.  duty  will  go  ( protectionist  cheers)  ?  I  am 
going  now  to  refer  to  a  fellow  labourer  of  mine,  one  of  your 
committee,  who,  to  get  up  a  little  diversion  (though  I  can't 
exactly  see  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  subject),  stated  the 
damage  paid  for  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland  on  the  score  of 
game.  It  is  right  I  should  inform  the  house  that  the  wit- 
ness in  question  was  a  Quaker  (much  laughter).  I  enter- 
tain no  disrespect  to  the  order  of  Quakers ;  but  so  great  was 
the  aversion  of  this  gentleman  to  shedding  blood,  that  he 
went  even  farther  than  those  gentlemen  at  Reading,  who 
were  disinclined  to  thank  the  British  army  for  their  services 
in  India  (expressions  of  disapprobation).  Though  this 
gentleman  admitted  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  be  a  kind  man, 
that  he  would  not  allow  a  poor  man  on  his  estate  to  want  for 
anything  (piotectionistcheers), though  he  admitted  he  was  a 
nobleman  who  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  turn  off  a 
farmer,  though  he  was  a  had  one,  because  his  ancestors  hud 
long  been  on  the  estate  (renewed  cheers) — but  still  this 
gentleman  had  such  an  aversion  to  bloodshed,  that  he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  understand  what  possible  delight 
could  be  taken  in  spilling  the  blood  of  partridges  and  phea- 
sants (laughter) ;  and  such  was  his  prejudice  on  the  ques- 
tion of  damage,  that  he  could  not  see  anything  in  the  true 
light,  for  he  went  the  length  of  saying  that  the  damage 
done  by  game,  even  to  meadow  land,  was  30s.  an  acre  (re- 
newed' laughter) ;  and  when  I  took  the  liberty  of  cross- 
examining  him  I  found  that  the  laud  itself  was  letting  for 
2os.  an  acre  (cheers  from  the  protectionists').  I  can  inform 
the  honourable  gentleman  also,  on  the  authority  of  my  noble 
friends  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  that  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  a  valuation  of  i)-')4/.  in  IS  18,  and  of  061/.  in 
1844,  and  hriving  appointed  new  valuers,  they  set  down  the 
damage  at  200/.  or  300/.  I  trust,  then,  I  have  answered  my 
fellow  labourer  in  the  game  committee  as  to  the  charge 
which  he  brought  the  other  evening  (loud  cheers  from  the 
protectionists  ). 

Mr.  COBDEN— The  speech  of  the  noble  lord  illustrates 
the  narrow  spirit  in  which  this  debate  has  been  conducted  ; 
for  half  of  it  wus  consumed  in  showing  how  cheap  corn 
would  be  if  the  present  duty  v.  as  abolished,  and  the  other 
half  in  reference — 1  believe  a  disorderly  reference-  to  the 
proeeeedings  of  a  committee  which  has  not  yet  reported 
(hear,  hear).  I  puss  over  the  very  courteous  reference  to 
my  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Durham,  and  I  shall 
say  again,  what  I  before  urged  as  to  the  first  part  of  the 
noble  lord's  speech,  that  those  announcements  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  people  with  great  exultation,  mingled  with 
some  indignation  at  the  present  amount  of  injustice  which 
has  been  practised  on  them  by  preventing  them  hitherto 
from  having  the  corn  they  want  as  cheaply  us  it  could  be 
supplied  (  Opposition  cheers).  The  noble  lord  says  foreign 
corn  can  be  imported  at  31s.  to  32s.  a  quarter.  But  he  is 
underbid.  The  hon.  member  for  Sunderland  says  he  pur- 
chased it  for  2'is.  (hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh).   And  1  believe 
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tliere  is  not  a  railway  navigator  who  is  not  now  determined 
that  when  com  can  he  imported  free  of  duty  lie  will  have  all 
Lis  supplies  from  the  honourable  member  for  Sunderland 
(much  laughter,  in  which  Mr.  Hudson  joined).  Now, 
Sir,  the  question  before  the  house  is  a  very  narrow  one,  and 
I  promise  not  to  deviate  from  the  strict  discussion  of  it— it 
is  whether  there  shall  be  an  immediate  repeal  of  all  duties, 
or  whether  they  should  be  abolished  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  Now  I  would  say,  in  reference  to  the  motion  of  my 
honourable  friend  the  member  for  Wolverhampton,  that  I 
■link  it  unfortunate  he  should  have  brought  it  forward  at 
this  time ;  but  I  believe  there  is  no  other  way,  consistently 
■with  the  forms  of  the  house,  in  which  it  could  be  brought 
forward — it  must  be  taken  now  or  not  at  all  (hear,  hear). 
I  believe  if  this  discussion  had  come  at  e.  period  when  the 
temper  of  the  house  was  in  a  better  state  for  calmly  consider- 
ing the  proposition,  and  when  those  below  the  gangway  are 
more  reconciled  to  the  inevitable  passing  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  measure— I  believe  there  would  be  an  unani- 
mous feeling  in  favour  of  immediate,  as  contradistinguished 
from  deferred  repeal  (hear).  I  don't  iuclude  amongst  those 
*ho  would  receive  such  a  proposition  with  satisfaction,  the 
land  agents.  Most  of  the  men  paraded  at  various  protection 
societies  as  fanners  are  land  agents  ("  No,"  from  the  protec- 
tionists). I  have  paid  some  attention  to  your  proceedings,  and 
1  repeat  that  the  generality  of  jour  speakers  have  been  land 
agents  or  auctioneers.  I  have  been  at  meetings  in  almost 
even  county,  and  when  I  have  asked  one  of  your  professed 
farmers  whether  he  was  not  aland  agent,  the  burst  of  laugh- 
ter which  followed  instantly,  confirmed  my  suspicion  (hear, 
hear).  Laud  agents  and  auctioneers  have  a  sinister  interest 
in  delaying  the  immediate  settlement  of  this  question,  for 
from  the  failures  and  embarrassments  amongst  the  farmers 
they  derive  some  of  their  emoluments.  But  I  challenge  any 
honourable  gentleman,  who  is  a  representative  of  farmers  in 
this  house,  to  get  np  and  say  that  the  farmers  do  not  prefer 
immediate  to  postponed  repeal  (cheers).  Then  what  is  the 
ground  for  resisting  this  motion  put  forward  by  those  oppo- 
site— that  the  question  is  not  to  be  settled  by  the  division 
we  are  now  about  to  take?  If  anything  could  justify 
my  honourable  friend's  motion  it  is  the  assertion  that 
the  battle  is  EOt  now  decided  (hear,  hear,  hear).  The 
noble  lord  says  his  party  i.s  not  thoroughly  beaten  ;  that  they 
wiii  keep  up  the  fight  from  post  to  pillar,  and  from  pillar  to 
post.  The  noble  lord  says  that  Napoleon  exclaimed  as  to 
the  English,  "  they  know  not  when  they  are  beaten."  But 
I  must  remind  the  noble  lord  that  it  is  by  Englishmen  and 
net  Frenchmen  that  he  and  his  party  have  new  been  beaten 
(much  Opposition  cheering).  This  declaration,  then,  is  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  motion  cf  my  honourable  friend. 
What  is  the  object  of  that  motion  ?  That  we  should  keep 
the  same  position,  the  same  impregnable  position  by  which 
we  have  been  enabled  to  beat,  and  soundly  beat,  the  noble 
lord  and  his  party  (cheers).  The  honourable  member  for 
Montrose  chides  us  for  supporting  this  motion,  and  says  that 
we  are  thereby  disuniting  our  friends.  On  the  contrary,  that 
motion  is  founded  on  the  bond  of  our  union  (cheers).  I  say 
this  with  deference  ;  for  no  man  has  more  right  to  speak  on 
this  question  than  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Montrose,  who  fought  the  battles  of  Free  Trade  in  this  house 
long  before  it  was  the  fashion  to  do  so  ;  and  I  for  one  can 
never  consent  to  rob  him  of  the  laurels  to  which  he  is  justly 
entitled.  But  I  csk  him  now  to  say  whether  the  question  of 
Free  Trade  would  ever  have  occupied  the  position  in  this 
hense  it  now  does,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Free  Trade  organi- 
sation out  of  doors  (cheers  and  counter  cheers)  ?  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  must  have  too  keen  a  recollection  of  the 
unseemly  sounds  which  greeted  his  ears  when  he  ventured 
to  utter  the  name  of  corn,  not  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  only 
by  the  powerful  organisat  ion,  founded  on  open  discussion, 
ont  of  doors,  that  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  ever  ob- 
tained afair  hearingin  this  house.  And  now,  if  we  depart  from 
the  principle  which  we  have  hitherto  maintained,  and  which 
alone  has  enabled  us  to  hold  together,  if  anything  could 
arise  which  would  have  the  effect  of  disbanding  and 
dispersing  us,  that  the  people  should  lose  their  con- 
fidence in  those  who  hitherto  guided  them,  and  that  that 
wholesome  pressure  from  without  which  regulated  the  views 
of  many  in  this  house,  were  withdrawn — I  ask,  if  such  a 
stale  of  things  were  to  arise,  what  chance  would  there  he  of 
your  carrying  your  Free  Trade  measures  to  a  successful 
lame  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers)  ?  Well,  then,  my  honour- 
able friend  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Free  Traders  ont 
of  doors  for  having  brought  forward  this  motion,  and  every- 
thing which  has  occurred  in  the  debate  has  justified  his 
determination.  It  was  already  said  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Dartmouth  that  everybody  who  had  spoken  ap- 
proved of  the  motion.  All  are  abo«t  to  vote  against  it — 
some  on  one  ground,  some  on  another — but  not  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  wrong.  Now,  I  say,  when  we  are  right 
in  principle,  we  can  never  be  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try (lond  cheers).  The  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city 
of  London  takes  exception  to  this  motion,  because  he  could 
not  do  anything  that  would  endanger  the  measure  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
(hear,  hear).  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  see  there  is  any 
such  danger,  seeing  all  the  gentlemen  opposite  (the  pro- 
tectionists) are  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  duty  for 
three  years,  avowedly  on  the  ground  that  they  hope  to  keep 
it  on  in  perpetuity  or  to  recover  their  last  protection.  Now 
I  beg  to  ask  my  friends  around  me,  has  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  given  us  any  guarantee  that  he  will  secure  his 
proposal  shall  pass  into  a  law  ?  I  perfectly  understand  the 
cautious  hint  thrown  out  at  an  early  part  of  this  discussion, 
that  the  right  hon  gentleman  is  less  able  now  than  he  might 
have  been  at  a  former  period,  to  predict  what  will  be  the 
fato  of  the  measure  in  another  place,  and  if  I  understand  the 
language  of  those  below  the  gangway,  they  look  to  the  re- 
jection of  this  measure  elsewhere.  Now,  seeing  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  does  not  and  cannot  give  us  any  guarantee 
that  the  measure  will  pass  into  a  law,  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  entertain  the  question  of  surrendering  up  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  united  us  out  of  doors,  and  enabled  us  to 
occupy  the  position  in  which  we  now  stand  (cheers).  I 
admit  the  measure  of  Government  to  he  very  little  inferior  in 
prv  '  iple  to  that  which  we  advocate.  I  will  not  for  one 
moment  attempt  to  undervalue  its  importance  (cheers).  I 
have  stated  out  of  doors  what  I  now  repeat,  that  it  gives  us 
17*.  fid.  in  the  pound,  and  that  we  have  good  security  for 
the  other  half  crown.  I  said  that  neither  the  Free  Traders 
nor  their  leaders  desired  the  least  obstruction  to  the  passing 
of  that  measure.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  allayed 
agitation  by  hi*  proposal.  The  country  is  tranquil.  The 
country  is  in  suspense,  waiting  the  passing  of  this  mea- 
sure; but  the  country  is  only  waiting  to  see  if  the  measure 
can  lie  passed  ( loud  cheers ).  'The  question  is  now  transferred 
to  the  arena  of  this  and  of  another  house,  to  be  finally  dis- 
posed of.   I  will  88y  tin's  as  to  out  doors'  agitation,  that  if 


the  measure  was  passed  and  acquiesced  in  it  wou'd  be  im- 
possible to  maintain  or  excite  any  intense  agitation  against 
the  law  (cheers).  Now,  l  am  perfectly  frank  (hear, hear). 
The  law  would  have  little  more  than  two-and-a  half  years  to 
run,  and  the  English,  who  arc  a  practical  people,  would  say, 
"  What's  the  use  of  creating  an  agi'ation  as  to  a  principle 
which  is  acknowledged  in  the  act ;  the  act  provides  for  the 
extinction  of  all  duties,  and  though  we  would  prefer  that 
this  should  be  done  at  once,  yet  before  an  agitation  could 
he  excited,  so  as  to  tell  at  an  election,  the  law  will  have  ex- 
pired" (hear).  But  you  (the  protectionists)  have  placed 
things  on  a  totally  differeni  footing.  You  have  justified  what 
I  thought  a  somewhat  impetuous  remark  of  my  honourable 
friend  the  member  for  Durham.  You  have  rendered  the 
course  we  propose  imperative.  You  tell  us  you  will  not  pass 
this  measure  if  you  can,  and  if  it  is  forced  on  you,  that  you 
will  go  to  another  election  to  undo  it.  I  say  that  is  the  des- 
perate course  announced  by  100  gentlemen  opposite  (  cries  of 
"more").  No,  I  don't  think  you  are  more  (cheers).  But 
there  are  100  of  you  determined  in  the  desperate  course 
of  taking  any  stffps  consistent  with  the  forms  of  the  house, 
and  consistent  with  honour,  not  only  to  frustrate  this  mea- 
sure— which  you  cannot  do — but  also  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  to  place  the  Government  in  a  minority  (cheers 
from  the  protectionists).  I  see  danger  to  the  right  honour- 
able baronet's  measure  in  that,  and  I  can  foresee,  too,  the 
chances  of  some  little  delay  in  another  place.  There  are 
motions  now  on  the  paper  which,  if  brought  on  during  the 
progress  of  this  measure,  may  throw  the  right  honourable 
baronet  into  a  minority  (loud  protectionist  cheering).  I  can 
see  the  possibility  of  Government  being  out  of  office  before 
its  measure  passes  through  this  house  (cheers  again ).  I  do 
not  know  whether  their  tenure  of  office  be  worth  six  weeks 
or  two  months' purchase  (enthusiastic  protectionist  cheers). 
But  still  I  do  net  see  the  policy  of  the  course  you  are  adopt 
ing  in  your  attempts  to  turn  the  right  hon.  baronet  out. 
However,  that  is  your  business,  not  mine.  Mine  is  to  keep 
this  question  wholly  out  of  your  power  and  your  reach  to 
touch  it.  I  say  that  this  question  with  the  country  is  safe. 
While  we  are  united  in  principle,  no  power  on  earth  can 
prevent  us  from  carrying  the  total  abolition  of  the  Coi  n  Laws 
(hear,  hear).  Audit  is  because  I  foresee  danger — because 
I  foresee  a  course  of  factious  policy  adopted  towards  the 
present  ministers — a  course  to  which  I  for  one  will  not 
lend  myself  (cheers) — it  is  because  I  see  in  all  these  insidi- 
ous amendments,  and  in  the  amendments  spoken  of  in  ano- 
ther place,  not  only  so  many  dangers,  traps,  and  pitfalls  laid 
for  this  measure — it  is,  therefore,  I  say,  that  I  am  anxious 
we  should  preserve  ourselves  intact  with  the  country;  and 
if  you  (addressing  the  protectionists),  if  you  do  defeat  this 
measure,  nay,  alter  or  even  tamper  with  it,  then  will  we  fall 
back  upon  tiie  country  ten  times  stronger  than  before  (loud 
cheers).  After  the  division  upon  this  question  I  shall  sup- 
port the  ministry — support  them  cordially,  heartily — I  shall 
not  be  absent  from  a  division  or  a  debate  ;  and  now  I  shall 
say  to  honourable  gentlemev.  opposite,  to  those  who,  because 
they  have  taken  an  enlightened  view  of  the  interests  of  the 
country,  have  greatly,  I  doubt  it  not,  to  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  feelings,  given  their  support  to  the  measure  of 
Government,  when  they  see  that  with  us  of  the  Free 
Trade  party  there  is  no  disposition,  to  obstruct,  but  every 
disposition  to  assist  them — that  our  policy  is  formed  to 
attain  the  end  which  they  as  well  as  we  have  in  view — then 
I  would  express  to  them  my  hopes  that  if  we  unite  cor- 
dially, and  if  any  accident  should  cause  a  dissolution,  I 
say,  I  hope  we  shall  find  that  those  honourable  gentle- 
men opposite  who  have  stood  by  Government,  will,  more 
particularly  when  they  have  ascertained  that  this  at- 
tempt to  conciliate  the  protectionists  by  granting  them 
a  three  ye  rs  respite,  has  failed,  that  "instead  of  dimi- 
nishing, it  has  increased  the  intensity  of  their  opposition  ; 
when  they  see,  and  the  country  sees,  all  sorts  of  factious 
opposition  resorted  to,  then  I  hope  that  the  honourable  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  who  support  the  mea- 
sure, will  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  when  we  do  go  to 
the  country' — if  go  we  must — we  shall  all  go  united,  with 
but  one  principle — with  not  a  vestige  of  the  old  spirit  of 
Whig  or  Tory  remaining — determined  manfully  to  struggle 
for  and  hopefully  to  abide  the  final  settlement  of  this  great 
question  by  the  voice  of  the  country  (loud  cheers).  As  to 
the  comparative  benefits  of  a  total  repeal  three  years  hence 
— so  far  as  the  means  are  concerned  —  my  opinions  are 
known,  and  I  will  not  now  reiterate  them  ;  I  hope  that 
after  this  question  has  been  fully  debated,  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  measure  is  inevitable,  I  'hope,  notwithstanding  all 
this  irritation  and  recrimination,  that  the  farmers,  looking 
at  the  matter  coolly,  will  come  to  the  decision  that  an  i>n- 
mediate  repeal  is  best  for  their  interests,  and  believing 
this,  I  do  not  despair  that  even  after  the  mens  re 
is  carried— we  may,  by  a  short  bill  subsequently  intro- 
duced) be  able,  even  in  this  session,  to  carry  that  imme- 
diate repeal  (lond  cheers  and  laughter  fi  ■om  the  protec- 
tionists). _  Do  let  honourable  gentlemen  reflect  on  what 
they  are  going  to  do.  They  are  about  to  promote,  to  com- 
pel, the  continuance  of  our  agitation.  Let  them  bethink 
them  if  they  are  in  a  fit  position  to  abide  the  contest 
(cheers).  Why  I,  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  League, 
shall  be  almost  ashamed  to  cuter  the  field  with  the  odds-  so 
fearfully  against  my  opponents  (laughter  and  cheers). 
Broken,  dispirited,  without  leaders  or  council,  I  confess  I 
do  not  thiuk  you  will  put  us  to  much  trouble  (laughter) 
in  the  way  of  agitation.  Why,  the  ghost  of  the  League, 
should  it  be  dissolved,  will  be  more  than  a  match  for  the 
flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  sinew3  of  protection  (cheers  and 
laughter).  Take  a  clear  view  of  the  case.  I  hope  that  view- 
will  be  taken  here— nay,  even  in  another  place  ;  and  that  a 
better  decision  will  ultimately  be  come  to.  And  if  the  House 
of  Lords  will  take  my  advice  (loud  protectionist  laughter) — 
tit  they  will  in  another  place,  instead  of  taking  your  advice, 
take  mine;  if  they  will  graciously  say  the  country  seems  to 
prefer  immediate  Free  Trade,  and  we  will  pass  a  measure 
accordingly;  if  they  say  this,  then  the  upper  house  will  be 
doing  much  to  restore  itself  to  the  estimation  of  the  country 
(cheers,  and  "oh,  oh"),  and  the  country  in  return  will  re- 
echo the  exclamation,  already  so  famous,  "  Thank  Heaven, 
we  have  a  House  of  Lords"  (hear,  hear)  ! 

Sir  T.  D.  ACLAND  blamed  the  League  for  the  ungracious 
and  ungenerous  eagerness  with  which  it  sought— even  after 
its  principles  had  becu  conceded,  and  the  victory  placed 
within  its  grasp— to  set  about  the  work  of  gathering  up  the 
spoils.  What  could  it  matter  to  them  if  the  final  change  be 
deferred  for  a  poor  two  years  and  a  half— if,  indeed,  there 
did  not  happen,  what  he  certainly  did  not  expect,  a  great 
change— a  great  revulsion,  which  could  arise  from  no  other 
source  than  from  the  discovery  that  they  had  been  in  error. 
Unless  some  such  revulsion  took  place,  this  measure  once 
passed,  it  was  not  likely  that  things  would  revert  to  their 
former  condition  (hear,  hear).   Why  did  they,  then,  so  dis- 


gracefully exult  when  they  bad  attained  their  object?  Why 
did  they  so  proudly  and  imperiously  interfere  to  dictate  the 
exact  terms  upon  which  the  truce  was  to  be  concluded 
(cheers)  ?  He  was  aware  that  a  difference  existed  among 
farmers  and  landlords  as  to  the  three  years.  For  hi3  own 
part,  he  thought  that  the  time  in  question  would  serve  to 
smooth  the  way  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and  be  would  be 
very  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  effects 
likely  to  flow  from  Free  Trade  which  it  would  afford,  to 
enable  hiin  to  make  arrangements  with  his  tenants.  After 
this  division  he  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  right  hon. 
baronet  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  his  plan.  It  was  his 
and  his  alone  If  it  succeeded  let  his  be  the  credit;  if  it 
failed,  let  his  be  the  responsibility  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMlsK  had  on  a  former  occasion  stated 
that  he  would  support  the  ministerial  measure.  He  was 
aware  that  in  acting  upon  this  resolution  he  would  be  giving 
an  unpopular  vote,  but  he  wished  to  give  a  prac'.ical  one 
(cheers).  The  right  honourable  baronet  had  stated  that  he 
could  not  be  responsible  for  the  success  of  this  great  mea- 
sure, should  the  amendment  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Woije.'hauiplon  Be  agreed  to  (hear).  He  added,  that  if  the 
proposition  came  from  their  own  side  of  the  house  he  would 
be  happy  to  accommodate  the  protectionists  (cheeis  and 
laughter).  Heartily  wishing  that  such  a  proposition  had 
arisen  from  such  a  quarter,  be  would  yet  be  obliged,  as  it  had 
not,  to  vote  with  the  right  honourable  baronet  for  the  mea- 
sure as  it  stood.  He  felt  that  were  he  to  desert  the  Govern- 
ment now,  the  right  honourable  baronet  would  have  the 
right  to  say  to  him,  "  You  left  me  on  the  question  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws,  when  you  knew  that,  our  proposition 
amounted  to  deferred  repeal.  You  have  no  right  to  require  us 
to  stand  by  another  part  of  the  plan — the  retrospective  al- 
terations in  the  law  of  settlement  ( hear,  hear).  True,  the 
protectionists  had  at  first  said  that  they  did  not  want  the 
three  yeais'  grace  ;  hut  when  put  to  the  test,  they  would  go 
out — they  who  were  every  day  abusing  and  vilifying  him — 
with  the  right  honourable  baronet.  Pieally  he  feared  that 
the  right  honourable  baronet  would  hardly  be  safe  in  such 
company  (loud  laughter).  It  would  hardly  be  safe  for  him 
to  go  into  the  lobby  with  them  (laughter).  He  was  sorry 
that  the  honourable  member  for  Wolverhampton  had  brought 
forward  this  motion.  It  was  said  it  was  done  to  satisfy  the 
conscience  and  honour  of  the  League — they  said  they  were 
pledged  to  vote  for  Free  Trade.  Why  so  was  he.  He  had 
so  voted,  he  had  been  so  pledged  long  before  the  League 
members  came  into  the  house  (cheers).  Looking  at  the 
matter  in  a  practical  poiut  of  view,  he  felt  that  however  un- 
popular the  League  might  make  his  vote,  still  it  was  his 
duty  to  go  ont  with  the  minister  (cheers). 

The  Earl  of  MARCH  was  at  a  loss  to  know  into  which 
lobby  some  honourable  members  could  go  with  safety  (cheeis 
and  laughter).  The  honourable  baronet  opposite  told  them 
that  the  right  honourable  baronet  would  not  be  safe  in  their 
lobby,  but  he  (Lord  March)  should  think,  from  the  circum- 
stances which  had  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years,  that 
the  right  honourable  baronet  the  Home  Secretary  was  not 
safe  in  the  same  lobby  with  the  honourable  member  for 
Finsbury  (cheers  and  laughter).  However  he  might  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  the  right  honourable  baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  would  not  meet  with  any  great  degree  o 
personal  inconvenience  from  the  honourable  members  who 
sat  about  hiin  (a  laugh).  He  would  not  have  risen  had  it 
not  been  for  the  pointed  remarks  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Stockport  with  respect  to  his  noble  relative.  The  hon. 
member  had  stated  that  his  noble  relative  had  declared  in 
another  place  that  he  was  for  an  immediate  as  well  as 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  That  statement  he 
begged  leave  most  distinctly  to  deny  (lond  cheers). 
He  had  the  best  reason  for  knowing  that  what  his  noble  re- 
lative really  said  was,  that  he  thought  it  better  to  have  a 
total  and  immediate  abolition  of  all  duty  on  corn,  rather  than 
a  diminishing  duty  for  three  years,  and  then  a  repeal  of  all 
protection,  supposing  that  the  present  measure  was  inevitable, 
and  that  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  Government  be  car- 
ried (hear,  hear,  hear).  But  his  noble  relative  felt  that  the 
measure  could  not  be  carried,  and  entertaining  that  belief  be 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  advo- 
cate an  immediate  and  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  What 
reason  had  his  noble  relative  for  believing  it  could  not  be 
carried  ?  One  of  the  strongest  was  contained  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  lor!  the  member  for  London,  who  last 
night  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  if  he  had  been  in  power, 
and  had  proposed  a  measure  precisely  similar  to  that  brought 
forward  by  the  right  honourable  baronet,  he  would  have  been 
in  a  minority,  even  though  he  had  been  supported  by  that 
right  honourable  gentleman  in  his  individual  capacity  as  a 
member  of.the  House  of  Commons  (hear  and  cheers).  In  ex- 
pressing that  belief,  the  noble  lord  in  effect  said  that  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  opposed  to  this  mer- 
srife  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (cries  of "  no,  no").  It 
was  clear  that  the  case  was  so  from  that  statement.  The 
country  certainly  was  against  it.  Let  the  house  look  to  the 
result  of  the  recent  elections  in  proof  of  that.  Let  them  look 
to  the  returns  for  two  divisions  of.  Nottinghamshire,  for 
Gloucester,  a:id  for  Westminster  (oh,  oh,  and  great  laugh- 
ter). Hon.  gentlemen  might  laugh,  and  think  that  he  had 
forgotten  that  the  honourable  and  gallant  officer  who  had 
been  returned  for  Westminster  voted  with  the  Governmei.t 
(hear,  hear,  hear).  Certainly  not ;  he  knew  it  well,  but  he 
referred  to  that  election  because  it  proved  that  the  people 
of  Westminster  were  better  gratified  —  were  in  fact  de- 
lighted to  return  the  honourable  and  gallant  officer  whose 
principles  they  were  acquainted  with  —  rather  than  the 
gallant  officer,  a  great  friend  of  his  (Lord  March),  who  pro- 
fessed one  principle  in  1 S i  1  and  another  in  In  it!  (cheers). 
The  electors  preferred  a  man  who  adhered  to  his  opinions 
aad  pledges  and  did  notdeceive  them  (bear, hear,  hear).  The 
hon.  member  for  Stockport  said  he  would  fight  the  ghost  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  against  the  flesh,  and  blood,  and 
sinews,  of  the  protectionists  (laughter).  To  that  contest  he 
challenged  the  hon.  gentleman  (loud  cheers  and  laughter). 
1'id  the  hon.  member,  when  he  made  that  offer,  recollect  the 
position  in  which  he  placed  li.e  body  lie  so  ably  represented 
in  that  house  ?  Did  he  forget  that  before  he  could  produce 
the  ghost  of  the  League,  he  must  entirely  annihilate  its  sub- 
stance (hear,  hear,  and  laughter)  ?  Whilst  he  gave  the  hon, 
member  for  Stockport  every  credit  for  consistency,  and  be- 
lieved he  was  actuated  in  his  course  of  conduct  by  a  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  he  could  not  but  say  that  it  was 
most  inconsistent  for  a  Government  brought  iu  on  the  prin- 
ciple? of  protection  to  British  industry,  by  a  majority  of  91, 
to  bring  forward  a  measure  for  its  destruction,  and  that  they 
ought  first,  in  common  honesty,  to  appeal  to  the  people  of 
this  conn  r.'  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  HUDSON  rose,  but  was  for  some  time  inaudible,  iu 
consequence  of  cries  for  a  division.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber was  at  length  understood  to  say  that  he  would  not  havg 
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risen  but  for  the  remarks  of  the  lion,  member  for  Stockport, 
who,  in  the  course  of  bis  speech  had,  he  was  sure  uninten- 
tentidnally  misrepresented  what  had  fallen  from  him  ou  a 
previous  occasion.  He  (Mr.  Hudson)  had  stated  most  dis- 
tinctly, over  and  over  again,  that  he  believed  the  probable 
average  price  of  corn  in  the  year  1849  and  subsequent  years, 
would  be  from  35sj  to  39s.  a  quarter,  and  not  20s.  as  had 
been  stated  by  the  hon.  member.  He  could  not  imagine  how 
the  hon.  member  had  fallen  into  the  mistake  after  the  pains 
he  had  taken  in  reading  over  the  reports  of  the  debate:  but 
he  (Mr.  Hudson)  could  assure  him  that  he  never  had  placed 
so  low  an  average  on  the  price  of  corn.  The  conduct  of  the 
League,  which  had  excited  the  jealousy  and  indignation  of 
the  people  of  England,  was  most  reprehensible  in  withhold- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  whilst  all  duties  were  to  be 
removed  from  the  importation  of  agricultural  produce,  ma- 
nufactures continued  to  enjoy  protection.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Montrose  would  tell  the  house  that  the  silk-weavers 
had  plundered  the  public.  Certainly,  if  there  had  been  any 
plunder  in  the  case  of  those  duties,  the  manufacturers  had 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  it  as  much  as  the  agriculturists 
(hear,  hear).  With  respect  to  the  assertion,  that  the  farmers 
of  England  would  prefer  an  immediate  and  total  repeal  to 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  he  could 
only  say,  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the 
large  holders  of  laud,  and  knew  they  gave  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  the  relaxed  protection  for  three  years,  because  it 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  preparing  for  competi- 
tion. He  hoped  the  Government  would  consider,  mean- 
time, the  propriety  of  removing  some  of  the  burdens  on  the 
landed  interest,  more  particularly  he  would  specify  the  malt- 
tax  (hear,  hear).  He  would  be  enabled  to  prove  to  the 
house  that  it  would  he  the  greatest  boon  to  the  farmer  to  be 
permitted  to  malt  his  own  barley,  and  in  saying  so  he  spoke 
independently,  for  he  was  much  more  largely  engaged  in 
commerce  than  in  land. 

Lord  WORSLEY,  who  rose  amid  loud  cries  for  a  division, 
was  understood  to  say  that  he  was  acquainted  with  many 
persons  who  were  extensive  farmers  of  land,  and  as  far  as  he 
could  ascertain  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  he  believed 
that  their  wishes  were  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  if 
carried  at  all,  should  be  immediate.  He  believed  that  they 
now  anxiously  wished  that  there  should  at  last  be  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  (divide,  divide). 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  wished  to  say  a  few  words  before  the 
committee  divided.  As  some  of  her  Majesty's  ministers 
were  still  without  seats  in  Parliament,  he  would,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  Christian  charity  which  was  due  even  to  the 
right  honourable  baronet  and  his  cabinet,  suggest  to  the 
house  the  expediency  of  restoring  the  elective  franchise  to 
Sudbury  (loud  laughter).  In  the  bill  to  be  brought  in  for 
that  purpose,  it  would  be  necessary  to  insert  a  special  pro- 
vision, enacting  that  the  borough  of  Sudbury  should  return 
to  Parliament  those  ministers  who  had  been  rejected  by  the 
other  constituencies  of  England  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter). 

Mr.  WAKLEY :  I  regret  exceedingly,  Sir,  to  find  that 
the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Wolverhampton 
persists  in  dividing  the  house  upon  his  motion.  However 
much  I  may  approve  of  his  intentions,  and  however  highly 
I  may  commend  the  purity  of  his  motives,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive a  more  inexpedient  course  can  be  pursued  by  any 
member  friendly  to  the  measure  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment than  by  dividing  the  house  upon  this  question.  I 
believe  that  he  has ,  taken  this  step  in  conformity  with 
pledges  given  elsewhere,  and,  therefore,  that  the  honour- 
able and  learned  member  does  notfeel  at  liberty  to  abandon 
the  course  which  he  i3  about  to  pursue.    I  feel,  however, 
that  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  step,  because  out  of  doors  it 
may  have  the  effect  of  producing  an  impression  that  there 
is  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  measure  of 
the  Government  a  divided  opinion  on  this  great  question. 
But,  Sir,  there  is  no  division  among  them  (hear,  hear),  and 
I  think  that  the  country  will  find  that  those  who  go  out  into 
the  lobby  with  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Wol- 
verhampton are  the  most  earnest,  the  most  serious,  and  the 
most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  measure  of  the  Government 
(cheers)!    Honourable  gentlemen  opposite  may  imagine  that 
a  different  opinion  will  obtain  among  the  psople.   But  how 
little  do  those  gentlemen  know  of  public  opinion.    So  mis- 
taken are  they  upon  the  bearing  of  public  opinion  on 
this  question,  that  a  noble  lord  who  addressed  the  house  a 
few  minutes  ago  claimed  Westminster  as  a  proof  that 
public  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longs.   Why,  Sir,  there  were  two  candidates  for  Westmin- 
ster, one  of  whom  had  long  been  a  determined  repealer  of 
the  Corn  Laws;  the  other,  one  who  had  received  some  new 
light  on  this  question  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  Whom 
did  the  electors  choose  ?    They  chose  not  the  man  who 
had    taken    a   transitory  view   of    the   question,  but 
him    who    had    for    years     been    the    steady  friend 
of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.    The  Whigs,  also,  have  no 
right  to  claim  that  election  as  being  in  favour  of  their  views. 
They  have  no  right  to  set  up  such  a  claim,  because  at  the 
last  general  election,  when  three  candidates  presented  them- 
selves to  the  constituency,  representing  the  Tory,  the  Whig, 
and  the  Radical  parties,  the  electors  of  Westminster  chose  a 
Radical,  and  they  have  chosen  a  Radical  now.    I  beg  the 
house  to  understand  that  Radical  principles  are  on  the  ad- 
vance and  in  the  ascendant.    I  regret  that  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Wolverhampton  has  been  made, 
but  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  an  impression  may  exist  out  of 
doors  that  a  division  of  opinion  prevails  among  the  Sup- 
porters of  the  Government  measure.    I  can  assert,  however, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  from  my  intercourse  with  the 
middling  and  working  classes  of  society,  and  the  impression 
is  all  but  universal  that  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  first 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  has  done  all  he  could  in  introducing 
his  measure  in  its  present  shape  (hear,  hear  ).  But  one  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  says — "  We  must  go  to  the  country  ;" 
another  says — "  You  must  go  to  the  people."    Why,  you 
know  perfectly  well  that  you  will  not  go  to  the  people.  If 
you  do,  let  your  elections  be  determined  by  a  show  of  hands 
(  hear,  hear,  hear).    You  will  not  do  that.    Do  not  Speak, 
then,  of  going  to  the  people,  because  they  have  hands  as 
well  as  you  (a  laugh).    You  deny  to  the  unfortunate  being 
whose  labotir  goes  to  create  food  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a 
member  to  represent  him  in  this  discussion,  and  I  am  sure 
from  what  1  have  seen  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  against 
you  (question).    If  hon.  gentlemen  wish  that  the  discus- 
sion of  this  topic  should  be  deferred,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
Bit  down.    The  honourable  member  concluded  by  imploring 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite  not  to  offer  any  opposition 
to  the  measure  of  the  Government,  but  allow  it  to  take  its 
course. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said  the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
Lincolnshire  (Lord  VVorsley)  had  declared  that  the  opinion 
of  the  tenant-farmers  of  this  country  was  in  favour 
of  the  immediate  repeal,  lie  admitted. 'that  hi  the  bitter 


disappointment  some  might  feel  at  the  mad  and  unaccount- 
able change  they  had  witnessed  in  the  opinions  of  those  in 
whom  they  had  trusted,  such  expressions  might  have  fallen 
from  them,  hut  he  distinctly  denied  that  the  tenant-farmers 
were  now  of  opinion  that  total  and  immediate  repeal  was 
any  more  desirable  now  than  it  had  been  for  many  years 
past.  With  respect  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  honourable 
member  for  Finsbury,  he  firmly  believed  that  a  radical  and 
democratic  feeling  was  rising  in  this  country,  and  he  told 
her  Majesty's  ministers  that  it  might  grow  in  a  class  where 
they  did  not  expect  to  find  it  ("oh,  oh,"  and  confusion). 

Mr.  VILLIERS  replied.    The  hon.  member  for  Warwick- 
shire disputed  that  the  farmers  were  in  favour  of  immediate 
repeal.   Would  the  hon.  member  be  content  to  decide  the 
point  by  reference  to  the  opinions  expressed  in  that  news- 
paper, which  war,  said  to  be  expressly  the  organ  of  the  tenant 
fanners,  the  Marie  Lane  Express  ?    In  referring  to  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  hon.  member  for  Northamptonshire 
(Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien),  that  paper  said,  they  had,  after  ma- 
ture consideration,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman  and  his  friends  were  entirely  mistaken  in 
supposing  the  Corn  Law  to  he  a  tenant  farmer's  question. 
He  did  not  rise  to  speak  on  his  amendment,  because  the 
merits  of  the  proposition  were  not  disputed ;  he  would  state 
his  motives  for  proposing  it.     He  certainly  had  Veen  as- 
sailed for  doing  so  from  quarters  whence  he  had  little  ex- 
pected attack  (hear).    The  honourable  member  for  Fins- 
bury  had  recommended  a  show  of  hands  as  the  best 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  country;  and  he 
had  been  not  a  little  surprised  at  hearing  similar  advice 
from  the  honourable  member  for  Montrose  and  others.  He 
would  not  inquire  what  might  be  the  view  of  these  honour- 
able members  in  separating  from  the  course  which  the  great 
majority  of  their  parly  deemed  expedient ;  but  if  any  inscrip 
lion  were  to  be  placed  on  their  monument,  he  would  suggest 
that  it  should  be  written  as  for  men  who  had  done  some 
little  good  to  their  country  by  disregarding  the  opinion  of 
their  friends.    He  would  not  say  anything  against  those 
members  who  thought  it  right  to  support  the  measure  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  in  preference  to  his  amendment.  He 
thought  they  were  quite  right  to  exercise  their  judgment  in 
the  matter,  and  if  they  thought  they  would  support  the  cause 
of  Free  Trade  better  by  doing  so,  they  were  quite  right  to 
vote  for  the  measure  of  Government.    Everything  that  had 
fallen  from  any  body  had  shown  that  bis  proposition  would  be 
an  amendment,  and  in  justification  of  his  motion  he  must  say 
that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  it  would  not  do  any  harm 
to  the  measure  before  the  house,  and  would  be  well  sup- 
ported.   He  was  astonished  to  hear  the  reason  urged  by  the 
noble  lord  the  member  for  Lynn  for  him  and  his  friends  not 
supporting  it.    From  the  moment  this  session  began  he  had 
given  notice  of  his  amendment,  and  he  had  been  told  by  them 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  bring  forward  the  motion,  because 
he  knew  that  they  would  support  it.  This  was  not  only  what 
they  had  told  their  friends  in  private  respecting  his  intention, 
but  what  they  had  circulated  in  every  part  of  the  country 
where  they  possessed  either  authority  or  influence.  The 
farmers  were  told  that  protection  could  be  still  maintained. 
Now  was  that  a  way  to  prepare  them  for  the  change 
which  was  about  to  take  place  (hear)  ?    If  the  noble  lord 
the  member  for  Lynn  persuaded  the  farmers  that  the  old 
protection  might  he  maintained,  would  that  be  as  good  a  way 
to  prepare  them  for  the  change  as  if  they  were  induced  to 
invest  capital  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms,  and  adopt  a 
better  system  of  agriculture  (hear,  hear)  ?    If  farmers  be- 
lieved that  the  old  protection  could  be  maintained,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  them  from  preparing  for  the 
change  which  was  about  to  take  place,  and  if  foreigners  be- 
lieved that  the  Government  measure  would  be  successful,  and 
prepared  themselves  for  it,  then  the  transition  would  be  more 
serious  to  the  farmer  (hear,  hear).    He  could  not  suppose 
that  honourable  members  opposite  believed  that  they  could 
retain  the  old  protection,  and  the  tenant  farmers  he  knew  did 
not  believe  it  (hear,  hear).   An  acquaintance  of  his  was  at  a 
large  market  town  on  Saturday  last  when  the  intelligence  of  the 
division  arrived,  and  it  did  not*  he  was  informed,  cause  the  least 
interest.amongst  the  farmers,  nor  was  it  once  mentioned  at 
the  market  dinner.   And  why  did  the  intelligence  possess  so 
little  interest  for  the  farmers"?    Because  they  believed  the 
Government  measure  would  be  carried,  and  all  they  were  now 
desirous  of  was  to  see  the  question  settled  (cheers).  When 
the  noble  marquess,  whom  he  did  not  see  in  his  place,  was 
returned  for  Gloucestershire,  the  other  day,  he  presided  at  a 
meeting  called  for  petitioning  for  a  continuance  of  protection 
to  agriculture,  and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  in  the  town  in 
favour  of  Free  Trade,  that  they  would  not  allow  the  meeting 
to  separate  without  adopting  a  petition  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade  (cheers). 
The  committee  then  divided,  and  the  numbers  were— 

For  Mr.  Villiers's  motion   78 

Against  it   267 

Majority  against  the  motion   187 

The  CHAIRMAN  reported  progress  and  obtained  leave  to 
sit  again  on  Thursday. 

For  Remainder  of  Debate  see  our  Regular  Paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


John  Collett,  Esq.,M.  P.,  and  the  Game-Laws. — 
This  gentleman  is  as  great  an  object  of  terror  to  the  game- 
preservers  as  Mr.  Cobden  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  we 
fancy  a  recent  act  of  his,  relative  to  these  laws,  will  not 
diminish  his  character  in  their  eyes.  In  a  recent  number  of 
the  Hampshire  Independent  appeared  an  account  of  a  little 
boy,  aged  eleven,  being  sentenced  by  the  Bench  of  Magis- 
trates at  Romsey,  for  worrying  a  hare,  to  pay  a  fine  of  10s. 
and  costs,  and  in  default  was  committed  "to  Winchester 
Bridewell.  This  attracting  the  attention  of  Mr.  Irwin 
Willes,  a  solicitor,  residing  in  Maddox-street,  Hanover- 
squarc,  he  addressed  Mr.  Collett  a  letter  on  the  subject,  and 
within  a  very  few  hours  was  requested  to  wait  upon  him. 
Upon  an  interview  with  that  gentleman,  after  expressing  his 
abhorrence  of  the  case,  he  requested  Mr.  Willes  to  proceed 
immediately  to  Winchester  and  release  the  infant  poacher 
from  confinement  Mr.  Willes  on  reaching  the  Bridewell 
found  that  the  child  had  not  been  committed  there  (the  bench 
having  determined  not  to  enforce  the  penalty  until  after  the 
expiration  of  ten  days,  and  then  only  at  the  desire  of  the  pro- 
secutor, Sir  John  B.  Mill.  Burt.)  Struck  by  the  appear- 
ance of  three  line  youths,  aged  Hi  and  17,  who  were  inmates 
of  the  Bridewell,  on  account  of  breaches  of  the  Game  Laws, 
and  learning  that  their  conduct  in  prison  had  been  unexcep- 
tionable, he  mentioned  their  rase  to  Mr.  Collett.  That  ».  ii 
tleman  no  sooner  heard  of  it  than  he  dispatched  Mr.  \\  dies 
instantly  to  Winchester,  and  within  a  few  hours  the  youths 
were  released,  from  the  Br.dvwvll,  iwl  restored,  t°"  their 


parents.  The  fines  and  costs  in  these  cases  amounted  to  'M. 
The  gratitude  of  the  poor  fellows  at  their  unexpected  dis- 
charge was  unbounded,  and  blessings  loud  and  deep  were 
heaped  upon  the  head  of  the  hon.  member  for  Athlone  for 
his  sympathy  for  their  misfortunes,  and  his  liberality  in  their 
behalf. — Tlie  San. 

A  Convert  to  Free  Trade. — In  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison's 
speech  at  the  South  Nottinghamshire  nomination,  he  said- 
Some  one  might  say,  you  tell  me  of  changes  among  states- 
men, cau  you  show  me  any  change  among  farmers — among 
steady  practical  men  '!  Mr.  Denison  would  try  to  find  them 
one,  and  without  going  out  of  their  own  district  (cheers  I. 
Suppose,  he  said,  if  he  showed  them  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
family,  the  owner  and  cultivator  of  a  patrimonial  estate, 
of  bad  laud,  strictly  entailed,  and  having  a  family  of  children 
to  provide  for.  Well,  that's  just  the  man  who  would  be 
first  to  suffer  by  the  new  law.  So  thought  the  gentle- 
man in  question.  Alarmed  at  Lord  John  Russell's  duty  of 
8s.,  he  galloped  over  all  the  country  (as  many  of  you  have 
been  galloping  lately  )  to  oppose  the  ruinous  scheme  of  the 
Whigs ;  something  more — he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  protection, 
which  was  highly  applauded  by  that  gentleman's  autho 
rity,  Mr.  Alison,  the  historian  of  Scotland.  The  (lection 
over,  two  good  Conservatives  returned,  my  friend  next 
thought  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  for  the  cause  would 
be  to  answer  their  opponents  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 
He  collected  their  pamphlets  and  their  speeches,  &c,  and 
retired  with  them  to  his  study.  But  the  process  of  ref'ula 
tion  took  another  course;  instead  of  his  refuting  the 
pamphlets,  the  pamphlets  converted  him.  The  pen  fell  from 
his  hand,  and  Mr.  Nevile,  who  stands  at  my  right  hand,  is 
so  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  views,  that  if  any  gentle- 
men there  present  was  alarmed,  and  had  a  property  of 
medium  extent  to  sell,  he  believed  he  should  not  mis- 
represent Mr.  Nevile,  when  he  said  that  he  ( Mr.  Nevile) 
would  be  happy  to  buy  it  at  thirty  years'  purchase  on  the 
present  rental. 

Foreign  Corn. — The  Commissioners  of  the  customs 
have  issued  instructions  to  the  collectors  and  comptrollers 
of  the  revenue,  at  every  port  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
examiner  and  principal  comptroller  of  accounts,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  the  undermentioned  accounts,  accord- 
iugto  an  approved  specified  form,  so  far  as  the  same  relates 
to  their  respective  ports,  viz.  : — A  return  showing  the  num- 
ber of  quarters  of  foreign  corn,  meal,  and  flour,  remaining 
under  the  Queen's  lock  on  the  12th  of  February,  184(5, 
instant,  together  with  the  total  quantities  of  the  same 
imported  by  each  individual.  The  return  alluded  to 
is  to  contain  the  quantities  of  corn  of  various  kinds,  meal 
and  flour,  not  the  produce  of  the  British  possessions 
abroad,  held  by  each  importer  on  the  day  mentioned, 
and  is  to  consist  of  distinct  and  separate  accounts, 
containing  the  numbers  of  quarters  and  bushels  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  wheaten 
flour  and  oatmeal,  respectively.  The  principal  officers  be- 
fore mentioned  at  the  various  ports  of  the  kingdom,  have 
also  been  directed  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Shipping,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  the  un- 
der-mentioned account,  according  to  an  approved  specified 
form,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  their  respective  ports,  viz., 
a  return  of  the  number  of  ships  laden  with  foreign  coin  en- 
tered inwards  at  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  between 
the  5th  day  of  January,  1845,  and  the  same  date  iu  the  pre-  i 
sent  year,  specifying  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  corn,  the 
ports  of  hiding  and  the  ports  of  discharge,  and  whether  in 
ships  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  vessels  of  any  other  na- 
tion, and  to  what  nation  they  belonged. — 'Times. 

The  Timber  Duties. — Sunderland,  Feb.  23. — The 
shipowners  of  this  port  being,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ashamed 
of  the  opinions  recently  expressed  to  the  legislature  by  the 
committee  of  the  General  Shipowners'  Society,  have  set  on 
foot  a  petition  in  favour  of  even  a  more  extensive  change  in 
the  timber  duties  than  is  proposed  by  the  Government.  The 
petition,  which  has  already  been  signed  by  many  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  shipowners  and  merchants  of 
the  port,  is  as  foDows  : — ""To  the  Hon.  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament 
assembled.  The  petition  of  the  undersigned  shipowners  of 
the  port  of  Sunderland,  humbly  showeth — that  your  peti- 
tioners, since  the  conclusion  of  the  reciprocity  treaties,  have 
been  unprotected  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
That  your  petitioners,  therefore,  consider  that  they  cannot 
injustice  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  protection  of 
other  interests.  That  your  petitioners  are  of  opinion  the 
heavy  duty  now  levied  on  foreign  timber  is  of  that  descrip- 
tion, as  it  raises  the  price  of  British  and  colonial  timber  used 
in  the  construction  of  vessels  ;  and  this  extra  element  in  the 
cost  of  vessels  falls  heavily  on  the  shipowners,  since,  be- 
sides the  interest  on  the  extra  capital  invested,  there  are  to  be 
added  the  heavy  items  of  insurance  and  annual  deterioration 
in  value  from  natural  decay.  That  your  petitioners,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  colonial  timber  being  better  adapted  to 
a  greater  variety  of  purposes  than  foreign,  do  not  consider 
that  the  colonial  trade  would  be  materially  affected  by  the  re- 
moval of  this  duty  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  greatly 
augmented  trade  might  be  carried  on  with  distant  foreign 
countries  where  the  present  high  duty  acls  as  a  virtual  pro- 
hition.  Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that  your 
hon.  house  will  wholly  remove  the  protecting  duty  on  foreigri 
timber." 

The  Foreign  Corn  Grower  (by  James  Pillans,  in 
the  Mark  Lane  Express). — As  regards  the  cost  of  growing; 
corn  abroad,  at  least  in  Italy  (which  must  enjoy  equal  ad- 
vantages with  Poland,  if  we  may  judge  from  Italian  wheat 
at  the  shipping  ports  being  quite  as  cheap  as  Polish  in  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic),  it  varies  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  rale  in 
England.  It  is  true  the  agricultural  labourer  in  Italy  gains 
only  8d.  to  lOd.  a  day  ;  but  it  is  well  known  he  docs  less 
work  than  the  English  labourer  by  one-third  or  upwards; 
and  the  price  of  all  agricultural  implements  is  greater  iu 
Italy  than  in  England.  The  taxes  which  bear  directly  on 
the  land  in  the  corn-growing  districts  of  Italy  amount  to  2  I 
or  30  per  cent. — in  some  cases  are  even  higher.  Here  the 
advantage  appears  ou  the  side  of  the  English  landowner; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  intelligence  and  energy 
which  have  hitherto  been  applied  with  us  to  manufactures 
alone  are  now  being  directed  to  agriculture,  it  seems  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  England  henceforward  will  be 
able  to  grow  corn  ou  more  favourable  terms  than  any  country 
in  Europe. 


Printed  at  the  Whitefrlan  Printing-office,  Bouvcrlc-street.  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  Whitcfriars,  in  the  Cily  of  London,  by  John  Gamut,  printer,  of 
Number  7,  Hldgmount'Place,  llnnipstcnd  road,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairfield -place,  (hcitham-lull-road.  in  the 
i-lsh  of  Manchester,  In  the  County  or  Lancaster,  and  published  at  Num- 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  tlie  League  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  jnibli- 
mxtum  for  twelve  months  from  lite  dale  of  tlie  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  halj-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  he  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  lo  the  offices  oj  The  League,  NewalFt- 
buildings,  Manchester,  »r  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  utid  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  TnE  League  Fuxd  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

Tlte  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
entries  #/The  League  newspaper,  ojler  perusal,  te  such 
parties  ( more  especially  farmers )  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickiu,  Secretary. 


■  LANDLORD  CURIOSITY,  AND  MINISTERIAL 
DISCRETION. 
Our  readers  must  have  been  highly  diverted,  and 
the  public  in  general  have,  no  doubt,  been  greatly 
edified,  by  the  veiy  characteristic  and  instructive 
incident  which,  on  the  night  of  yesterday  week,  en- 
livened the  tedium  of  Parliamentary  discussion. 
The  protectionists,  speaking  by  the  lips  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Finch,  were,  it  will  be 
remembered,  extremely  anxious  to  get  JSir  Robert 
Peel  to  put  a  price  on  their  corn.    Never  was  so 
eager  and  pertinacious  an  importunity.    "  Had  the 
honourable  barofiet  at  tlie  head  of  the  Government 
made  up  his  mind"  as  to  what  wheat  would  fetch, 
when  the  new  law  came  into  operation  ?    "  Was 
he  able  to  form  any  calculation  as  to  what  the  price 
of  corn  was  likely  to  be  ?■"    He  must  see  that  the  de- 
mand was  reasonable.    He  bad  had  time  enough, 
over  and  over  again,  to  go  into  the  investigation, 
during  the  six  weeks  that  bis  bill  had  been  about. 
•  What  was  the  result  of  his  researches  ?  How  many 
shillings,  now,  per  quarter,  could  he  undertake  to 
guarantee?    Or  could  he  give  some  sort  of  general 
"  estimate  ?"    Could  he  name  a  figure  as  likely  to 
be  somewhere  near  the  mark  ?  It  was  no  mere  spe- 
culative curiosity  that  prompted  the  query.  The 
highest  interests  of  Britain  were  at  stake.  Agricul- 
ture would  be  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  without  a  Par- 
liamentary selling  price  for  wheat.    The  very  rent 
of  land  turned  on  it.    "  How  could  tliey,"  as  Mr. 
Finch  emphatically  asked,  "  in  the  absence  of  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  enter  into  any  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  their  tenants?"    How  could  they 
"  be  in  a  position  to  tell  them  what  their  rent  in 
future  wax  to  be  ?' 
[_    Alas  !  it  was  but  a  vain  "  pursuit  of  knowledge 
I  ufldcr  difficulties."    Do  what  they  would,  they  could 
j  not  get  to  know.    The  dull,  unfeeling  Premier 
either  could  not,  or  would  not,  tell.    He  "  could 
I  not  answer  the  question  of  the  noble  lord."    He  had 
■  not  the  least  idea  what  their  selling  price  was  going 
I  to  be,  and  it  was  no  use  asking.  "  If  he  were  ashed 
;  to  guarantee  what  hereafter  would  be  the  price  of 
I  wheat,  HE  COCLD  ONLY  say  that  he  could  give  NO 
j  bcch  ouarantee."    Not  so  much  as  an  "  estimate" 
,  could  he  venture  on— •'it  was  utterly  impossible." 
'<  Quite  true  was  it,  as  they  reproachfully  reminded 
him,  that  he  had  said  something,  in  1842,  about 
!  "  tome  such  price  as  fifty-six  shillings  "—but  that 
was  the  very  reason  why  he  could  not  commit  him- 
self now;  "it  was  because  of  his  courage,  in  1842, 
1  thit  he  hesitated  now."    Since  1842,  he  had  had  his 
three  years'  exigence.   He  had  left  that  Hue  of 


business  altogether,  and  must  positively  decline 
ever  acting  again  as  land-valuer  and  appraiser. 
Really,  honourable  gentlemen  must  excuse  him. 
It  was  impossible  to  mind  the  corn  market  and  the 
empire  at  the  same  time.  Honourable  gentlemen 
must  please  attend  to  their  business  as  corn  manu- 
facturers, dealers,  and  chapmen,  and  leave  him  to 
attend  to  his  business  as  statesman. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add,  that  the  inquisi- 
tive agricultural  mind  was  not  altogether  put  off 
with  these  very  unsatisfactory  negatives.  Our  pro- 
tectionists did  get  something  positive  at  last,  though 
not  in  the  quarter  to  which  their  suit  was  more  es- 
pecially addressed.  Mr.  Villiers  kindly  interposed 
to  do  them  a  good  turn,  and  volunteered  a  sugges- 
tion which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  will,  if  judi- 
ciously carried  out,  answer  every  essential  purpose 
of  tlie  querists:  "  If  honourable  gentlemen  wanted 
to  know  what  would  become  of  them  when  protec- 
tion was  withdrawn,  why,  he  would  tell  them — 
they  would  be  obliged  to  look  after  their  property ; 
they  would  cultivate  it  much  better,  and  perhaps  be 
richer  and  better  men." 

It  is,  however,  we  think,  perfectly  practicable  to 
give  a  direct  and  explicit  answer  to  the  landlord 
query,  which  the  honourable  member  for  Wolver- 
hampton's general  admonition  seems  to  evade 
rather  than  to  solve,  What  will  the  landlords'  corn 
fetch  under  the  Free  Trade  regime  ?  Why,  it  will 
fetch  exactly  what  it  is  worth.  The  misfortune  is, 
they  want  more  for  their  com  than  it  is  worth.  For 
these  thirty  years  past,  and  more,  they  have  been 
doing  nothing  else  than  devising  expedients  to  make 
their  com  sell  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  by  forcibly 
preventing  people  from  dealing  at  any  other  than 
their  own  shop.  No  wonder  they  are  puzzled.  They 
have  never  been  used  to  fair  market  prices.  The 
notion  of  honest  trading  puts  them  quite  out  of 
their  calculations.  They  cannot  in  the  least  com 
prebend  the  come-down,  from  the  stilts  of  protec- 
tion to  the  level  ground  of  vulgar  supply  and 
demand. 

May  we  suggest  one  consideration  that  strikes  us 
as  fitted  to  soothe  the  agricultural  feelings,  under 
the  rebuff  which  a  cold-hearted  and  worldly-wise 
Premier  administered  to  an  illicit  curiosity '?  Sup- 
pose he  had  been  malicious  enough  to  indulge  his 
old  friends  with  an  "estimate!"  What  an  oppor- 
tunity for  gratifying  vindictive  and  angiy  feeling — 
were  his  nature  susceptible  of  an  impulse  so  un- 
generous !  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  name  some  ex- 
traordinarily and  alarmingly  low  figure — and  where 
would  they  have  been  then  ?  Fairly  pinned.  There 
would  have  been  no  getting  out  of  it.  They  must 
have  accepted  the  Peel  valuation,  as  asked  for ;  and 
acquiesced,  without  more  words,  in  the  Peel  estimate 
of  prices,  with  rents  to  match.  Happily,  the  minis- 
ter was  merciful,  and  scorned  to  take  advantage  of 
the  simplicity  even  of  the  men  who  brand  him  with 
"  perfidy."  It  is  still  an  open  question  for  them. 
They  are  still  their  own  men,  and  may  do  the  best 
they  can  for  themselves.  They  can  talk  the  matter 
quietly  over  with  their  tenantry.  There  is  yet  a 
wide  margin  of  hope  and  possibility.  We  are  quite 
sure  they  will  be  for  looking  on  the  bright  side  of 
things,  when  the  time  really  comes  for  the  dreaded 
adjustment  of  rents.  We  should  not  be  surprised 
to  see  them  take  a  decidedly  sanguine  view  of  the 
prospects  of  tbo  corn  market,  and  the  capabilities 
and  resources  of  rent-payers.  We  confidently  ex- 
pect, that  from  the  moment  the  new  Com  Law  gets 
fairly  on  the  statute-book,  they  will  begin  to  pleaso 
themselves  with  the  discovery  that,  after  all,  prices 
will  not  be  much  the  worse,  and  that  rents  may 
very  well  remain  for  the  present  as  they  are. 

This  little  Parliamentary  episode  is  really,  in 
every  way,  most  instructive.  Wo  feel  infinitely 
obliged  to  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Finch— 


to  the  latter  gentleman,  in  particular,  who  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  that  invaluable  class  of  men  who  blurt 
out,  with  a  sort  of  blundering  honesty,  things  which 
the  discreeter  portion  of  protectionist  mankind  con- 
tent themselves  with  privately  thinking.  It  can 
never  again  be  said,  alter  this,  that  "  protection  "  is 
not  meant  to  raise  prices,  and  that  artificially  high 
prices  arc  not  coveted  for  the  sake  of  artificially 
high  rents.  The  design,  and  the  motive,  are  now 
avowed.  To  fix  the  price  which  corn  is  to  sell  at — 
and  fix  it  high,  in  order  that  rents  may  be  high,  too 
— is  now  the  openly-declared  intent  of  protectionist 
legislation.  We  have  it  from  the  landlords'  ewn 
lips.  They  tell  us,  in  their  places  in  Parliament, 
that  a  statesman's  first  business  is  to  make  wheat 
sell  well,  in  order  that  wheat-growing  land  may  let 
well.  There  is  no  disguise  or  mystification  about 
it.  "  You,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
British  empire,  are  making  a  new  Corn  Law ;  now, 
we,  the  legislators  of  the  British  empire,  deal  in 
corn,  and  in  the  land  on  which  corn  is  grown ;  and 
we  particularly  wish  to  know  what  prices  we  are  to 
get  for  our  corn,  and  what  rents  those  prices  will 
enable  our  receivers  to  pay  us."  We  are  obliged  to 
you,  Mr.  Fiuclu  You  have  knocked  the  right  nail 
on  the  head,  Mr.  Finch.  You  did  not  mean  it,  Mr. 
Finch,  but  you  have  clinched  our  case. 

Did  it  never  occur,  we  wonder,  to  our  landlords* 
to  ask,  themselves  what  they  would  think  if  tlio 
"  cotton  lords" — whose  aggregate  amount  of  an- 
nual production  is  on  some  such  scale  as  their 
own — were  to  press  Prime  Ministers  with  this  sort 
of  questioning  ?  What  price  does  Sir  Robert  Peel 
consider  calicoes  likely  to  sell  at?  How  much  per 
yard  will  he  guarantee  for  shirtings?  And  can  he 
form  any  calculation,  or  give  any  estimate,  with 
reference  to  muslin  ?  Will  he  please  be  so  good 
as  to  say,  because  in  the  absence  of  information  on 
these  subjects  the  cotton  men  cannot  possibly  be  in 
a  position  to  ascertain  their  profits,  adjust  their  ex- 
penditure, and  regulate  the  portions  of  their  daugh- 
ters. Were  the  cotton  men  mean  enough,  silly 
enough,  and  audacious  enough,  to  talk  in  this  strain,, 
our  landowners  would  perhaps  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  sordidness  and  impertinence  of  wresting 
the  powers  of  legislation  to  serve  trading  purposes, 
and  calling  on  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire to  officiate  as  a  sort  of  general  factory  foreman. 

We  heartily  congratulate  the  farmers  on  the  re- 
sult of  this  curious  legislative  interlude.  They  may 
now  sec — those  of  them  who  have  yet  anything  to 
learn  on  this  subject — what  exactly  it  is  that  the 
"  farmers'  friends  "  really  mean  ;— high  prices  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  a  Parliamentary  promise  of 
high  prices,  to  afford  leverage  for  raising  rents. 
We  especially  congratulate  them  on  the  final  stop 
now  put  to  this  hoax  of  Parliamentary  prices.  The 
delusion  is  now,  once  for  all,  exploded.  Politics  and 
agriculture  are  divorced.  The  Prime  Minister  for- 
mally declines  acting  any  longer  in  the  capacity  of 
land  valuer.  Farmers  will  never  again  have  to})ay, 
out  of  their  capital,  rents  adjusted  by  a  fragile  Par- 
liamentary promise.  There  is.  no  such  promise 
now  in  existence.  The  Premier  refuses  to  in- 
terpose so  much  as  an  estimate,  or  a  guess, 
between  the  hirer  and  the  letter  of  arable 
laud.  The  two  parties  meet  on  perfectly 
clear  and  equal  commercial  terms — with  not 
even  a  conjecture  of  "some  such  price  as  fifty- 
six  shillings "  to  mystify  the  commercial  character 
of  the  transaction.  Renting  a  farm  will,  in  future, 
be  like  renting  a  cotton-mill ; — the  lessee  will  look 
at  the  actual,  natural  state  of  the  mai-kets,  make 
his  calculations,  and  strike  his  bargain  accordingly. 
Rarely  has  a  statesman  rendered  a  better  service  to 
his  country,  by  the  display  of  knowledge  and  fore- 
sight, than  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  now  done  by  a  plain 
confession  of  irremediable  ignorance. 
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NEXT  WEEK. — ANOTHER  MONSTER 
DEBATE  THREATENED. 

The  Unexpected  rapidity  and  facility  with  which 
the  House  of  Commons  lias  alhrmed,  in  committee, 
without  exception,  every  item  of  the  Ministerial 
scheme,  must  not  lead  us  to  fancy  that  we  are  at 
the  end  of  the  business  yet.  Monopoly,  it  is  gene- 
rally understood,  has  still  a  vast  deal  to  say  for 
itself— has  a  prodigious  fund  of  talk  bottled  up 
in  reserve,  wherewith  to  deluge  a  patient  and  long- 
suffering  public.  The  second  reading  of  the  Sill, 
founded  on  and  embodying  the  resolutions  of 
the  committee,  is  fixed  for  Monday  night — 
when,  if  rumour  speak  truly,  we  are  to  have 
another  monster  debate,  another  experiment  in 
the  art  of  talking  against  time.  There  are, 
it  is  said,  to  be  more  crushing  exposures  of  minis- 
terial "  inconsistency" — more  select  readings  from 
Hansard — more  denunciations  of  the  "perfidy" 
which  a  recreant  and  apostate  Premier  has  practised 
on  a  confiding  and  betrayed  "interest" — more 
laments  over  the  setting  "  sun  of  England" — more 
"winnings"  at  the  cruelty  which  compels  agricul- 
turists to  manage  their  own  business  like  other  folks 
— more  parroting  of  fallacies,  at  which  even  fustian- 
jacketed  operatives  have  almost  left  off  laughing — 
and  more  exhibitions  of  that  statistical  skill  and 
science  which  conjure  up  the  pleasing,  though,  we 
j'car,  baseless  visions  of  a  bread  "  inundatiou"  from 
rGtifio  and  Tamboff. 

Nc^O  we  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to 
our  Free  Trade  friends  in  Parliament,  the  advisable- 
n£ss  of  alloying  all  this  to  go  on  with  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  interruption  on  their  part.  Dis- 
cussion is  now  a  pure  work  of  supererogation.  The 
country  wants  only  to  have  the  \>i\l  jiasicd — and  it 
will  pass  the  sooner,  the  less  is  said.  The  ques- 
tion has  reached  a  point  at  which  nothing  possibly 
nan  be  said,  on  the  one  side,  which  the  common 
sense  of  the  country  will  not  instinctively  and  in- 
tuitively meet  with  the  proper  answer;  and  nothing 
can  very  well  be  said  on  the  other  which  the  same 
common  sense  will  not  have  already  anticipated.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  debate,  we  would  like  it  to  have  very 
much  of  the  character  of  a  debate  on  the  truth  or 
feifsehood  of  the  multiplication  table.  Let  mono- 
poly talk  itself  thed — and  the  business  will  be  over 
the  sooner.  Let  no  stimulants  be  administered,  to 
prolong  the  sick  life  of  an  effete  controversy.  The 
clock  will  run  itself  down,  and  stop  in  due  time,  if 
nobody  winds  it  up  again.  "  Give  them  rope,"  is 
our  advice.  A  cold  and  impassive  silence  is  really 
the  only  reply  to  make,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  the 
blundering  sillinesses  which  constitute  the  staple  of 
protectionist  oratory. 

The  whole  atFair  may  now  safely  be  left  with  the 
reading  public ;  that  is,  with  that  fractional  portion 
of  the  l-eading  public  for  whom  the  argument,  as 
an  argument,  possesses  sufficient  interest  to  render 
protectionist  speeches  readable.  The  case  is  one  on 
which  fustian  jacket  is  perfectly  competent  to  adju- 
dicate, without  prompting.  For  every  variety  and 
sub-variety  of  the  monopoUst  logic,  fustian  jacket 
will  be  ready  with  a  short  and  sharp  answer.  To 
the  deprecated  "  dependence  on  foreigners,"  and  the 
query,  "  What  will  you  do  in  case  of  war  ?" — fustian 
jacket  will  only  say — "  The  more  dependence  the 
better — the  dependence  being  mutual,  and  mutually 
beneficial,  and  the  surest  preservative  of  peace." 
For  the  "inundation"  nonsence,  fustian  jacket  will 
have  only  a  smile,  or  a  sigh, — according  as  he  hope- 
fully takes  the  predicted  inundation  for  true,  or 
sorrowfully  fears  that  it  may  turn  out  too  good- 
to  be  true.  On  "wages"  fustian  jacket  will 
probably  not  be  called  upon  for  any  opinion  what- 
ever. Of  "peculiar  Lurdens"  likewise,  we  do  not 
anticipate  that  very  much  will  be  said — that  ground 
having  latterly  been  marked  "dangerous."  Could 
one  ever  feel  secure  in  prophesying,  that  landlordism 
will  act  discreetly,  and  not  commit  itself,  wo  should 
venture  on  a  pretty  confident  prediction,  that  little 
or  nothing  more  will  be  said  to  set  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  British  people  comparing  notes  on  the 
question  of  taxation,  overhauling  fiscal  legislation, 
and  examining  into  their  own  "peculiar  burdens" 
under  landlord  protection. 


On  the  whole,  we  are  sure  that  nothing  will  be 
lost  by  our  Parliamentary  friends  keeping  them- 
selves pretty  much  in  the  background,  from  now 
until  the  passing  of  the  bill.  So  many  speeches 
saved  will  be  simply  so  much  time  gained.  Free 
Traders  have  nothing  to  do  with  tho  next  week's 
debate,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  but  to  take  care  to  be 
PRESENT,  in  full  force,  from  the  first  tvord  to  the 
last — ready,  on  the  shortest  notice,  to  bear  their  part 
in  the  division,  and  to  send  up  the  question  to  the 
peers,  backed  by  an  overpowering  array  of  those 
statistics  of  the  division  lists,  which  are  the  sort  of 
facts  and  figures  best  fitted  to  interest  their  lord- 
ships' attention,  and  sway  their  lordships  delibe- 
rations. 


FREE  TRADE  IN  FRANCE. 

We  have  already  briefly  noticed  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Association  formed  at  Bordeaux  to  promote 
the  freedom  of  commerce.  We  are  now  about  to 
give  a  more  full  and  complete  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings, to  show  that  the  society  has  been  instituted 
not  in  a  spirit  of  imitation,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  sound  principle, — that  it  is  not 
based  on  the  study  of  what  has  been  said  or  done 
in  England,  but  on  a  profound  investigation  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  condition  of  France.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  large  Concert-room  of  the 
theatre ;  from  500  to  000  persons  were  present. 
The  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  the  sum  of 
50,000  francs  was  subscribed  in  the  room. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  M.  Duffour-Dubcrgier, 
mayor  of  Bordeaux  and  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, who  opened  the  proceedings  with  the  follow- 
ing address  : 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  MAYOR. 

"'God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves.'  Such  is 
the  motto  of  the  wise,  which 
we  intend  to  put  in  prac- 
tice. 


DISCOUR8  DE  M.  LE  MAI  RE. 

" Aide -lui,  le  cicli'oidera! 
telle  est  hi  devise  du  sage,  et 
e'est  celle  que  nous  vous  pro- 
posons  de  mettre  en  pratique. 

"  J  usqu'ici,  messieurs,  nous 
nous  sommes  homes  a  nous 
plaindie,  et  il  y  a  cinquante 
ana  bientot  que  nous  nous 
plaignona  sans  succcs;  on 
ne  nous  ecoutc  pas ;  bien 
mieux,  on  a  presque  l'air  de 
nous  dire  qn'on  est  fatigue 
de  nos  doleances. 

"  Aussi,  messieurs,  ve- 
Bons-uous  aujourd'hui  vous 
engager  de  vous  joindre  a 
nous,  pour  reclamer  comme 
an  droit  ce  qu'on  n'a  pas 
voulu  accorder  a  nos  prieres. 

"  Oui,  messieurs,  assez 
et  troplongtemps  nous  avous 
ete  sacrifies  a  des  interOts 
particuliers,  a  des  prejugi-s 
surannes.  Le  jour  de  la 
lumiere  et  dn  redresseinent 
des  torts  est  venu ! 

"  Pour  reussir,  il  ne  faut 
que  nous  grouper,  car  nous 
sommes  les  plus  nombreux, 
les  plus  forts,  et  nous  avons 
pour  nous  la  raison  et  la  jus- 
tice.— Que  voulons-nous,  en 
effet?  C'est  que  chacun 
fasse  ce  qu'il  sait  faire,  ne 
fasse  que  ce  qu'il  sait  faire, 
et  qu'il  echange  le  produit  de 
son  travail  contre  celui  qui 
lui  offre  le  plus  d'avantage, 
e'est-a  dire  celui  qui  lui  est 
offert  en  echange  en  plus 
grande  quantite  et  eu  nieil- 
leure  qualite. 

"Assez  et  trop  longtemps 
on  s'est  occupe  des  produc- 
teurs ;  c'est  comrne  consom- 
mateurs  et  en  leur  nnm  que 
nous  reclamons  justice. 

"  Tout  le  monde  ne  pro- 
duit pas,  mais  tout  le  monde 
consomme,  et  parmi  ceux 
qui  produisent,  beaucoup 
produisent  mal,  e'est-a-dire 
chercment  et  en  mauvaise 
qualite. 

"L'interet  des  consomma- 
teurs, e'est-a-dire  de  la  masse, 
c'est  d'avoir  des  ohjets,  bons 
et  a  bon  marche,  et  leur 
droit  est  de  les  prendre  la 
ou  ils  les  trouvent  a  leur  con- 
venance. 

"  Eh  quoi !  messieurs,  est-il 
hien  possible  que  ce  soit  en 
France,  dans  ce  pays  ou  tout 
le  monde  parte  de  liberie,  oil 
Ton  afaitdix  revolutions  pour 
la  conquerir,  ou  Ton  a  tout 
nivelc,  que  Ton  ose  fouler 
aux  pieds  le  droit  le  plus 
juste,  le  plus  nfitufel  d'un 
citoyeti  libre,c<iui  d'employer 
son  argent,  des  bras  comme 
il  l'entend,  celui  d'aehetcr  ce 
qui  lui  plait  et  ou  il  lui  plait. 

"  Vraiment,  plus  on  y  re.« 
Ikcuit,  le  plus  oa  voit  que 


"  Hitherto,  gentlemen,  we 
have  limited  ourselves  to 
complaint.  For  nearly  60 
years  we  have  complained 
in  vain;  let  us  to  day  en- 
gage you  to  join  us  in  claim- 
ing as  a  right  what  has  been 
refused  to  our  prayers. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  long 
enough,  and  too  long,  have 
we  been  sacrificed  to  private 
interests  and  superannuated 
prejudices  ;  the  day  of  in- 
telligence and  redress  of 
grievances  has  arrived. 

"  To  succeed,  we  need 
only  combine ;  for  we  are  the 
more  numerous — we  are  the 
stronger,  and  we  have  reason 
and  justice  on  our  side. 
What  is  it  that  we  ask? — 
that  each  should  do  what  he 
knows  how  to  do,  and  not 
attempt  that  which  he  does 
not  know  how  to  do;  and 
that  he  should  exchange  the 
produce  of  his  labour  with 
him  who  offers  him  the 
most  advantageous  terms — 
that  is  to  say,  with  him  who 
offers  the  largest  quantity 
and  the  best  quality. 

"  Long,  and  too  long,  hits 
attention  been  exclusively 
paid  to  producers ;  it  is  as 
consumers,  and  in  their 
name,  that  we  demand  jus- 
tice. 

"  All  do  not  produce,  but 
all  do  consume;  and  among 
those  who  product^  there  are 
many  who  produce  badly — 
that  is  to  say,  at  a  high 
price,  and  of  inferior  qua- 
lity. 

"  The  interest  of  consu- 
mers— that  is  to  say,  of  the 
mass  of  mankind,  is  to  have 
good  articles  at  a  low  price, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  take 
these  where  they  can  conve- 
niently be  had. 

"  Is  it  then  possible,  gen- 
tlemen, that  in  France,  aland 
where  all  boast  of  freedom, 
and  where  there  have  been 
ten  revolutions  to  win  it — 
where  everything  has  been 
levelled — that  man  should 
dare  to  trample  on  the  most 
just  and  natural  right  of  free 
citizens,  that  of  employing 
their  capital  and  labour  as 
their    intelligence  directs 


l'esprit  humain  n'est  qu'un 
compose  d'absurdes  prejuges. 

"11  y  a  cinquante  ans  que 
nous  batons  pour  des  utopies, 
que  nous  reclamons  des  li- 
beries qui  ne  nous  profitent 
en  rien,  etdans  le  meme  mo- 
ment nous  acceptons  et  sup- 
portons  patiemment  que  la 
premiere  de  nos  liberies,  la 
plus  naturelle,  la  plus  simple, 
la  plus  utile,  nous  soit  ravie, 
celle  d'employer  notre  argent 
comme  bon  nous  semble  et 
au  mieux  de  nos  inten  ts. 
Nous  nous  bercons  de  chi- 
meres  et  la  realite  nous 
echappe. 

"  Et pourquoi  n'en  serait-il 
pas  entre  nations  comme 
entre  les  individus  d'une 
meme  nation? 

"  Pourquoi  s'il  y  a  des 
cordonuiers,  des  tailleurs, 
des  tisserauds,  et  si  chaque 
citoyen  ne  fait  pas  lui  mfime 
ses  souliers,  ses  habits,  ses 
vetements,  pourquoi  chaque 
nation  n'aurait-elle  pas  aussi 
sa  specialite  ? 

"  Pourquoi,  si  la  division 
du  travail,  celle  des  indus- 
tries est  bonne  parmi  les  in- 
dividus d'une  meme  nation, 
ne  serait-elle  pas  bonne 
entre  les  penples  ?  Bien 
mieux,  si  le  priucipe  est  bon 
entre  individus,  a  plus  forte 
raison  doit-il  etre  bon  entre 
penples,  car  l'aptitude  des 
individus  a  telle  eu  telle  pro- 
fession ne  depend  que  de 
Phabitude  et  du  travail,  tandis 
que  celle  des  peuples  a  tells 
ou  telle  industrie,  tient  la 
plupart  du  temps  au  elimat, 
ou  a  des  causes  naturelles 
qu'il  ne  depend  pas  de  nous 
de  changer. 

"  Ce  qui  est  vrai  dans  tin 
cas,  Test  done  a  plus  forte 
raison  dans  l'autre,  et  cepen- 
dant  nous  admettons  la  spe- 
cialite des  industries  entre 
individus,  et  nous  la  rejetons 
entre  nations,  alors  qu'ici 
la  specialite  est  basee  sur 
les  luis  immuables  de  la  na- 
ture. 

"  II  faut  done  le  reconnai- 
tre,  messieurs,  l'interet  de  la 
masse  de  consommateurs  a 
ete  sacrifie  a  l'interet  de 
quelques  privilegies,  et  c'est 
au  nom  de  cet  inteiet  de  la 
masse  que  nous  venons  pro- 
tester contre  cette  injustice 
et  reclamer  le  droit  de  la  li- 
berte  des  echanges. 

"  II  est  vrai  qu'on  a  su  co- 
lorer  cette  usurpation  des 
droits  naturels  d'une  appa- 
rence  de  raison.  II  faut, 
dit  on,  qu'un  peuple  se  suf- 
fise  a  lui-meme  ;  il  faut  fa- 
voriser  le  travail  national. 

"  Mais  cet  argument  n'est 
pas  sptcieux,  car  on  pourrait 
tout  aussi  bien  dire  que 
chaque  individu  doit  se  suf- 
fire  a  lui  meme;  mais  de 
la  resulterait  la  confusion 
des  industries;  des-lors,plus 
de  division  de  travail  et  par- 
tant  la  barbaric.  Et  quant 
au  travail  vraiment  national, 
il  ne  peut  y  en  avoir  d'utile 
que  celui  qui  est  base  sur  la 
nature  du  sol  et  du  climat ; 
tout  industrie  qui  ne  vit  qu'a 
l'abri  du  privilege  est  nuisible 
et  fatale,  car  elle  empeehe  la 
veritable,  la  bonne  industrie, 
celle  que  la  nature  favorise, 
de  se  developper  autaut 
qu  elle  le  ferait  si  elle  pouvait 
echanger  son  trop  plein  con- 
tre les  produits  de  l'industrie 
etraugere:  ce  ne  serait  pas 
la  cessation  d'un  travail  na- 
tional, mais  bien  la  suppres- 
sion d'une  industrie  parasite 
au  profit  d'une  industrie 
vivace  qui  fournerait  dix  fois 
plus  de  travail,  et  emploirait 
dix  fois  plus  de  bras,  et  me- 
riterait  seule  ace  litre  le  nom 
d'industrie  nationare. 

"  J'en  ai  dit  assez,  mes- 
sieurs, pour  vous  faire  com- 
prendre  le  but  de  l'Associa- 
tiou  pour  la  liberte  des 
echanges:  c'est  1'associatiou 
des  consommateurs  contre 
quelques  producteurs,  privi- 
legies ;  c'est  raffranchise- 
ment  de  la  masse;  le  tri- 
omphe  d'un  droit  inne  ;  la 
liberie  que  doit  avoir  chacun 
d'employer  son  argent  et  ses 
bras  de  la  maniere  qu'il  croit 
le  plus  utile  a  ses  intn  e  ts. 

"  II  semble,  messieurs, 
qu'il  suflise  d'exposer  icette 
doctrine  pour  assurer  son 
Bueces;  et,  cependant,  il 
n'en  est  pas,  il  faut  le  dire, 
qui  ait  etc  plus  controversee 


them, — that  of  buying  what 
they  please  and  where  they 
please  ? 

"  Verily,  the  more  we  re- 
flect, the  more  we  find  that 
the  human  mind  is  a  mass  of 
absurd  prejudices. 

"  During  50  years  we  have 
been  struggling  for  visionary 
objects,  demanding  fran- 
chises which  profit  us  no- 
thiug,  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  the  first,  the  most  na- 
tural, the  most  simple,  and 
the  most  useful  of  our  liber- 
ties to  be  reft  from  us — that 
of  employing  our  wealth  as 
our  inclinations  and  our  in- 
terests direct.  We  amuse  our- 
selves with  fancies,  and 
realities  escape  us. 

"  Why  should  it  not  be  be- 
tween nations  as  between  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  na- 
tion ? 

"  Why,  if  there  are  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  weavers, 
and  that  each  citizen  does 
not  make  his  own  shoes, 
clothes,  and  shirts — why,  I 
ask,  should  not  each  nation 
have  its  special  branches  of 
industry  ? 

"  Why,  if  the  division  of 
labouris  good  for  individuals 
of  thesame  nation,  should  it 
not  be  good  for  nations 
themselves  ?  If  good  for  in- 
dividuals, a  fortiori  it  must  he 
still  better  for  nations,  since 
the  aptitude  of  individuals 
for  this  or  that  profession 
depends  on  habit  and  prac- 
tice, while  the  aptitude  of 
nations  for  a  special  branch 
of  industry  depends  on  cli- 
mate or  other  natural  causes 
beyond  human  control. 

"  What  is  true  in  the  one 
case  is  consequently  still 
more  true  in  the  other;  yet 
we  accept  special  pursuits 
for  individuals,  and  reject 
them  in  the  case  of  nations, 
where  they  rest  on  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  nature. 

"  We  must  confess,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  interest  of 
the  masses  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  interests  of  the 
privileged  classes.  It  is  in 
the  name  of  the  interest  of 
the  masses  that  we  come  to 
protest  against  injustice,  and 
to  claim  Free  Trade  as  a 
right. 

It  is  true  that  this  usurp- 
ation has  been  excused  by 
plausible  pretences.  We  are 
told  that  a  nation  should  de- 
pend ou  itself,  and  that  we 
should  favour  our  national 
industry. 

"But  this  argument  is  not 
even  specious;  it  might  as 
well  be  said  that  every  indi- 
vidual should  depend  on  him- 
self ;  but  thence  would  result 
confusion  in  industry,  the 
cessation  of  the  division  of 
labour,  and  perfect  barbar- 
ism. A  truly  national  indus- 
try must  be  bated  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
climate;  every  industry  which 
can  only  be  supported  by  pro- 
tection is  injurious  and  fatal, 
for  it  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  the  really  advan- 
tageous industry,  by  prevent- 
ing the  exchange  of  its  sur- 
plus for  the  products  of 
foreign  industry ;  free  ex- 
change would  not  be  a  cessa  - 
tion of  nationol  industry,  but 
rather  the  suppression  of  a 
parasitical  branch  of  indus- 
try for  the  advantage  of  a 
healthy  branch  of  industry, 
which  would  afford  ten  times 
as  much  employment,  oc- 
cupy ten  times  as  many 
hands,  and  alone  would  merit 
the  name  of  natiomd  indus- 
try. 

"  I  have  said  enough, 
gentlemen,  to  explain  the 
object  of  our  association: 
it  is  an  association  of  con- 
sumers against  some  privi- 
leged producers ;  it  is  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  mas- 
ses ;  the  triumph  of  innate 
rights  ;  the  freedom  that 
each  should  have  to  employ 
his  capital  and  his  labour  as 
best  accords  witli  his  in- 
terests. 
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et  dont  la  realisation  ait  a 
surmontcr  plus  d'obstacles ; 
ct  la  raison  en  C3t  facile  a 
comprendre,  c  ost,  qu'elle  a  a 
lutter  centre  les  interete  in- 
dividuels;  or,  les  individus 
interesses  se  groupent,  s'en- 
tendent,fornient  corps,  tandis 
que  la  masse  est  isolee,  dis- 
seniinee  surlesol.et  ue  com- 
prend  mi  me  pas  son  writa- 
ble iuteret. 

"  La  mission  tie  V Associa- 
tion est  douc  de  l'eclairer,  de 
dissiper  les  tenebres  dout  on 
a  cherche  a  obscurcir  la  ve- 
rite,  et  de  rendre  compactes 
et  collectives  des  plaintes 
isolees,  qui  n'out,  jusqu'a 
present,  obtenu  des  gouverue- 
ments  que  des  denis  de  jus- 
tice, et.j'ose  presque  le  dire 
des  dedains. 

"  Mais  quclques  justes  que 
soient  nos  reclamations,  il  nc 
faut  pas  esperer  vainere  saus 
combat. 

"H  faut  du  z;  le,  de  la  per- 
severance ;  i!  faut  plus  que 
cela,  il  faut  de  l'argent,  beau- 
coup  d'argent,  et  la  reunion 
d'aujourd'hui  a  specialement 
pour  butdevonsendemander. 
L'appel  fait  a  votre  patrio- 
tisme  ne  restera  pas  sans 
fruit:  Bordeaux  a  toujours 
defendu  les  principes  que 
nous  soutenons.  Sa  chambre 
de  commerce  a,  depuis  cin- 
quante  ans,  soutenuledogme 
de  la  liberte  des  echanges ; 
aujourd'huiqu'ilfaut  agir,  les 
Bordelais,  nous  l'esperons, 
ne  reculeront  pas ;  ils  se  mon- 
treront  dignes  de  la  grandeur 
de  1  ceuvre  que  nous  sommes 
appeles  a  propager,  etjusti- 
fieront  le  cboix  qu'on  a  fait 
de  leur  ville  pour  y  etablir  le 
berceau  de  l'association  hu- 
mauitaire  de  la  liberte  des 
echanges. 

"  Mais  je  l&isse  a  une 
bouche  plus  eloquente  que 
la  mienne  le  soin  de  vous  ex- 
poser  les  besoins  de  1' Associ- 
ation et  l'emploi  q»'elle  en- 
tend  faire  des  fouds  que  vous 
mettez  a  sa  disposition,  et  je 
me  hate  de  rentrer  dans  mon 
snjet. 

"  L'osuvre  que  nous  entre- 
prenons  demande,  commeje 
le  disais,  du  zele  el  de  la  per- 
severance ;  comment  en  se- 
rait-il  autrementlorsqu'il  fant 
en  quelque  sorte  faire  l'edu- 
cation  de  tout  un  peuple  ? 
Voyez  a  cet  cgard  ce  qui 
e'est  passe  en  Angleterre.  II 
a  fallu  dix  ans  de  lutte  pour 
obliger  le  gouveruement  a 
entrer  dans  la  voie  des  con- 
cessions. Que  dis-je,  dix  ans! 
II  y  en  a  cinquante  et  plus 
qu'Adam  Smith  aprofesseles 
principes  que  nous  soutenons 
aujourd'bui.  II  y  en  a  trente 
bientot  que  j'ai  entendu  en 
Angleterre  It  peuple  crier 
contre  le  corn-bill,  et  qu» 
j'ai  vu  afficher  et  colporter 
des  petitions,  ou  I  on  recla- 
mait  son  abolition,  et  cepen- 
dant  il  faut  le  dire.  l'An- 
gleterre  etait  mieux  preparee 
que  la  France  a  recevoir  ces 
idees ;  les  moyens  de  les  y 
repandre  sont  plus  faciles  que 
chez  nous,  car  on  y  lit,  on 
discute  davantage,  et  les 
masses  se  groupent  plus  fa- 
cilement  et  avec  moins  de 
dangers.  II  ne  faut  done  pas 
nous  faire  illusion,  e'est  uue 
teuvre  immense  que  nous  en- 
treprenoiis;  mais,jenecrains 
pas  de  dire  qu'elle  est  aussi 
glorieuse  qu'elle  est  immense 
etje  remercie  pour  ma  part 
l'Association  de  m'avoir  cboisi 
pour  sou  president.  Kile  a 
compte  surma  bonne  volonte, 
comme  rnoi  je  compte  sur  le 
zele  de  raes  collegues,  et, 
Lieu  aidant,  j'espi  re  qu'avec 
de  la  perseverance  nous  at- 
teindrons  le  but  que  nou# 
Dons  proposons. 

"  Mais  pour  l'atteindre,  la 
premiere  condition  estde  faire 
taire  nos  petits  interets  per- 
sonnels, dabjurer  tout  pre- 
juge,  tout  esprit  de  parti.  II 
faut,  a v.i 1. 1  tout,  que  le  gou • 
vernemeut  saclie  bieu  que 
nous  ne  voulons  employer 
que  les  moyens  legaux  de  la 
persuasion ;  qn'il  n'a  done 
rien  a  redouter  de  nous, 
parce  que  nous  voulons 
rordre,  Je  repose,  la  paix, 
l'aisance  generate,  et  que 
nous  savons  que  tout  cela 
n'est  pas  possible  qu'avec  sa 
stabilite.  Loin  de  cbeicber 
a  rafTaiblir,  il  nous  tronvera 
dispose  a  lui  prtter  *ppui. 


"  It  seems,  gentlemen, 
enough  to  enunciate  this 
doctrine  to  ensure  its  sue 
cess,  and  yet  we  must  con 
fess  that  no  doctrine  has 
been  more  controverted ;  there 
is  none  of  which  the  realisa 
tiou  has  had  to  surmount 
more  obstacle's,  and  this  for 
a  reason  which  is  easily  un 
dirstood,  because  it  has  had 
to  grapple  with  personal  in 
terests.  Now  interested  indi 
viduals  combine, consult, am 
form  compact  parties,  while 
the  masses  are  isolated, 
spread  over  the  laud,  and 
often  ignorant  of  their  true 
interests. 


"  The  mission,  therefore 
of  our  association  is  to  en- 
lighten, to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness by  which  truth  has  been 
obscured,  to  collect  and  com- 
bine the  isolated  complaints 
which  have  hitherto  received 
from  the  government  only 
denials  of  justice — I  might 
almost  say  disdain. 

"  However  just  may  he  our 
claim,  we  cannot  hope  to 
conquer  without  a  struggle. 

"We  must  have  zeal,  we 
must  have  perseverance,  and 
more  than  that  we  must  have 
money — much  money ;  and 
the  special  object  of  our 
meeting  to-day  is  to  raise 
funds.  The  appeal  made  to 
your  patriotism  will  not  be 
fruitless.  Bordeaux  has  al- 
ways defended  the  principles 
which  we  maintain.  Its 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
maintained  the  doctrine  of 
Free  Trade  for  50  years,  and 
now,  when  we  must  act,  the 
men  of  Bordeaux  will  not 
hold  hack. 

"  I  leave  to  a  tongue  more 
eloquent  than  mine  the  task 
of  explaining  to  you  the 
wants  of  the  association,  and 
the  uce  we  intend  to  make  of 
the  funds  which  you  will 
place  at  our  disposal,  and  I 
return  to  my  subject. 

"  The  work  which  we  un- 
dertake demands,  as  I  have 
said,  zeal  and  perseverance  ; 
bow  can  it  be  otherwise 
when  we  have  to  undertake 
the  education  of  an  entire 
people  ?  See  what  has  oc- 
curred in  England.  It  re- 
quired ten  years  to  force  the 
government  to  yield.  What 
say  I?  Ten  years!  Fifty 
years  and  more  have  elapsed 
since  Adam  Smith  main- 
tained the  principles  which 
we  maintain  this  day.  For 
thirty  years  I  have  heard  the 
English  people  cry  out  against 
the  Corn  Laws  ;  I  have  seen 
them  sign  and  present  peti- 
tions demandingits  abolition, 
and  yet  I  must  say  that  Eng- 
land was  better  prepared  to 
receive  these  ideas  than 
France.  There  are  greater 
facilities  for  their  diffusion 
there  than  here  ;  the  English 
read  more,  discuss  more,  and 
masses  meet  tu  re  with 
greater  facility  and  less  dan- 
ger than  here.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  deceive  our- 
selves ;  the  work  we  have  to 
undertake  is  immense;  but 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is 
as  glorious  as  it  is  immense, 
and  I  feel  grateful  to  the 
association  for  having  chosen 
me  as  its  president.  It  has 
counted  on  my  good  will ;  I 
too  rely  on  the  zeal  of  my 
colleagues,  and  with  the 
help  of  God,  I  trust  that  we 
will  attain  the  end  at  which 
we  aim. 

"  But  to  succeed,  pur  first 
consideration  must  be  to  lay 
aside  our  petty  persona)  in- 
terests, to  abjure  all  prejudice, 
and  all  party  spirit.  Above 
all  things  we  must  show  the 
government  that  we  mean  to 
employ  none  but  legal  means 
of  persuasion;  that  it  has 
nothing  to  dread  from  us, 
because  we  desire  order, 
tranquillity,  peace,  general 
comfort,  and  that  we  know 
that  none  of  these  are  attain- 
able without  its  stability. 
Far  from  seeking  to  en- 
feeble it,  government  will 
find  as  disposed  to  lend  it 
our  best  support.  We 
must  show  tiittt  when,  we 


"  II  faut  qu'il  sache  enfln 
quVn  altaquuntlc  privilege, 
nous  n'entendons  pas  atra- 
qtierle  revenu  ilc  sesdouaaes, 
mnis  bien  en  favoriser  l'aug- 
mentation  cn  developpant  la 
consoinmation  des  ohjets  qui 
en  font  hi  base,  et  en  attirunt 
chez  nous  des  produits  qui 
eu  sont  exclus  aujourd'hui 
et  qui  ue  pai.-nt,  par  conse- 
quent, nucitns  droits  au  fisc. 

"Espei  ons  done,  messieurs, 
que  le  gouveruement,  loin  de 
nous  voir  avec  crainte,  nous 
favorisera  dans  nos  efforts, 
qui  tendent  a  repandre  l'ai- 
sance dans  nos  villes  et  nos 
cainpagues,  et  a  consolider  le 
systeme  de  la  paix.  Oui, 
messieurs,  la  paix!  caril  faut 
bien  le  reconnoitre,  un  des 
plus  grands  iloauxdu  systeme 
protecteur,  e'est  de  favoriser, 
d'entreteuir  les  haiues  inter- 


attack  protection  we  do  not 
attack  the  revenue,  but  that 
we  favour  its  increase  by 
developing  the  consumption 
of  articles  subject  to  impost 
— by  attracting  to  our  ports 
commodities  which  are  now 
excluded,  and  consequently 
pay  no  duty. 

"  Let  us  hope,  then,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  government, 
instead  of  viewing  us  with 
fear,  will  favour  our  efforts, 
which  tend  to  diffuse  com- 
forts through  our  towns  and 
villages,  and  to  consolidate 
the  system  of  peace.  Yes 
gentlemen,  peace  !  for  it 
niust  be  granted  that  one  of 
the  greatest  curses  of  the 
protective  system  is  to  che- 
rish and  encourage  inter 
national  enmities,  to  see 
tresis  everywhere,  xnd  frisnds 
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nationales.de  voir  partout  des*  nowhere.    It  is  a  system 


nvaux,  jamais  d'amis :  e'est 
le  systeme  de  l'egoisme,  de 
l'isolement  erige  en  principe, 
tandis  que  notre  systeme  a 
preciseuient  pour  but  de  ren- 
verser  les  barrieres  qui  se- 
parent  les  peuples,  d'uuirtel- 
lement  leurs  interets  qu'ils 
ne  forment  plus  qu'une  asso- 
ciation de  frcres,  ct  que  la 
guerre,  resultat  de  l'antago- 
nisnie,  devienne  a  jamais  im- 
possible. 

"  Ainsi  se  realisera  ce  rove 
des  pliilosophes,  la  paix  uui- 
verselle,  et  nous  viendrons 
ainsi  en  aide  a  la  pensee 
royale  qui,  depuis  quinze  ans, 
lutte  coiitre  les  prejuges,  les 
rivalites,  l'antagonisme,  pour 
main  tenir  la  paix  europeeune, 
si  souvent  menacee  par  les 
mauvaises  passions  et  l'igno- 
rance  des  masses  exploitees 
par  des  ambitieux  ou  des  ego- 
ittes  interesses.  Ainsi  se 
realisera  eufin  ce  vceu  philan- 
tropique  et  genereux  que  j'ai 
eu  le  bonheur,  il  y  a  quel- 
ques  mois,  d'entendre  sortir 
d'uue  bouche  auguste,  et  qui 
resume  en  peu  de  mots  le  but 
de  notre  association,  et  doit 
desormais  devenir  notre  de- 
vise. '  Que  chaque  citoven 
fxancaia,  puisse  se  procurer 
au  meilleur  inarche  possible 
le  plus  de  jouissauces  possi- 
bles.' 

"  '  Vive  le  Roi ! ' 
'"Vive    la    liberie  det 
echanges ! ' " 


of  selfishness,  of  isolation 
raised  into  a  principle;  whilst 
our  system  has  for  its  object 
to  throw  down  the  barriers 
wliich  separate  nations,  so 
to  unite  their  mutual  inte 
rests  as  to  form  au  associa- 
tion of  brothers,  and  that 
war,  the  result  of  rivalry: 
should  be  henceforth  impos- 
sible. 

"  Thus  will  be  realised  that 
dream  of  philosophers,  uui 
versal  peace,  and  we  shall 
thus  aid  the  royal  sentiment 
which  for  15  years  struggles 
against  prejudices,  against 
rivalries,  against  enmities,  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  Eu 
rope  so  often  menaced  by  the 
bad  passions  and  ignorance 
of  the  masses,  worked  upon 
by  the  ambitious  for  the  pro 
motion  of  selfish  interests 
Finally,  then  will  be  rea- 
lised the  philosophic  and 
generous  sentiment  which  I 
heard  uttered  some  months 
ago  by  au  august  mouth,  and 
wliich  so  briefly  explains  the 
object  of  our  association  that 
we  might  take  it  for  our 
motto — '  May  every  French 
citizen  be  able  to  procure  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of 
comfort  at  the  least  possible 
expense.' 

"  Three  cheers  for  the 
king  ! 

"  Three  cheers  for  Free 
Trade." 


(We  shall  publish  the  eloquent  speech  of  M.  F. 
Bastiat,  with  a  translation,  in  our  next  Number. 
We  arc  sorry  that  our  space  compels  us  to  defer  it.) 


Electiox  Intelligence — Stafford. — When  a  vacan- 
cy was  created  in  the  representation  of  tins  borough  by 
Captain  Carnegie's  acceptance  of  office  as  a  junior  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  a  large  number  of  the  independent  electors  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Lawrence  Hey  worth  to  become  a  candidate.  He 
consented  ;  but  before  the  day  of  nomination  arrived,  he  had 
reason  to  fear  that  he  might  be  involved  in  the  bribery  and 
treating  for  which  Stafford  has  an  unenviable  reputation ;  and 
having  tendered  to  his  committee  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray 
the  legal  expenses  already  incurred,  he  retired  from  the  con- 
test. On  this  the  Free  Traders  requested  that  Mr.  E.  Wat- 
kin,  of  Manchester,  would  allow  himself  to  be  proposed,  in 
order  that  some  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  the  mani- 
festation of  public  opinion.  Though  quite  unprepared,  Mr. 
Watkin  complied  with  the  solicitation ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  protectionists  brought  forward  the  notorious  Dr.  Sleigh. 
At  the  nomination,  the  show  of  hands  was  decidedly  in  fa- 
vour of  Mr.  Watkin  ;  but  being  unprepared  with  a  legaj 
property  qualification, he  declined  to  go  to  the  poll,  so  that 
the  contest  lies  between  Captain  Carnegie  and  Dr.  Sleigh. 
The  polling  takes  place  this  day  (Friday). 

Mil.  Charles  Mackay. — On  Friday  last  the  Senatus 
Acadeinieus  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  -  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  conferred  upon  Mr.  Charles  Mackay,  the  author  of  the 
"  Hope  of  the  World,"  "  The  Sidamandrine,"  and  other 
poems,  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

The  Premier  axdthe  Farmers. — Mr.  W.  Cros3  a  res- 
pectable farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dover,  afew  days  since 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Premier,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed new  plans  of  protective  duties,  in  which  he  respectfully 
submitted,  that,  were  the  Income  Tax  levied  on  fanners  ac- 
cording to  the  profits  derived  from  their  farms,  instead  of,  as 
now,  on  half  their  rental,  this  would  be  one  of  the  best 
methods  that  could  be  adopted  to  afford  compensation  for  the 
withdrawal  of  protection  from  agriculture.  Mr.  Cross  in- 
stanced his  own  farm  as  having  yielded  little  or  no  profit  for 
several  pears  past.  To  this  letter,  Mr.  Cross  received,  by  re- 
turn of  post,  the  subjoined  pithy  reply  , — "  Downing-sti  eet. 
Feb.  4,  1840.  Sir, — I  am  desired  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday.  Sir  Hu- 
bert Peel  trusts  that  your  farm  will  be  more  profitable  under 
the  law  which  he  has  proposed  than  it  appears  to  have  been 
under  a  system  of  high  protective  duties.  He  has  no  inten- 
tion of  making  any  alteration  in  the  Income  Tax.  It  is  clear 
that,  in  such  a  case  as  yours,  there  could  be  no  claim  for 
compensation,  as  a  change  in  the  law  cau  hardly  operate  to 
your  injury.— J,  tun,  Sir,  youj  obedient  servant,  W.  H.Siu- 

ras980jr<" 
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Eighth  Week,  ending  Saturday,  March  14. 
The  Corn  Law  amendments,  of  which  we  gave  transcripts 
last  week — amendments  which  threatened  us  with  fixed 
duties  and  fixed  miniature  sliding  scales — all  disappeared  ou 
Friday  night  week,  like  snow  under  the  influence  of  an 
April  sun.  The  protectionists  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
consciousness  that  they  were,  somehow  or  other,  acting  a 
factious  part,  and  that  the  delay  of  the  Government  measures 
was  really  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  So, 
they  abandoned  their  opposition,  not,  however, without  much 
talk,  especially  from  that  "great  man,"  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  who,  on  behidf  of  his  country  and  the  turf,  has  had  to 
endure  the  brant  of  many  a  tflli  lam  action.  He  insisted  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  should  inform  them  what  would  be  the  price 
of  wheat  under  the  new  measures  of  the  Government.  This 
question  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one  for  a  protectionist  to 
ask.  They  have  been  brought  up  iu  the  idea  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  can  secure  a  given  price  for  grain ;  and  it  is 
really  a  "crucifying  of  the  ilesh"  to  abandon  the  notion.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  IHl'l,  expressed  himself  cautiously,  but  still 
he  held  out  the  hope  that,  so  far  as  law  could  affect  it,  his 
sliding  scale,  which  he  was  then  proposing,  and  which  he 
now  abandons,  would  keep  prices  fluctuating  between  51s. 
and  5Hs.  But  he  is  not  so  courageous  now.  Ever  since 
lf-i  15  the  hopes  of  the  lawmakers  have  been  falsified ;  wo 
have  bow  to  try  how  prices  will  work  when  freed  from  the 
intermeddling  of  the  Legislature.  But  though  Sir  Robert 
Peel  declined  to  prophesy  what  would  be  the  probable  range 
of  prices  under  his  new  measures,  he  expressed  an  opinion 
that  protection  had  worked  occasionally  in  an  injurious 
way  even  for  the  protectionists  themselves,  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  corn  frequently  rendered  prices  lower 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  been,  as  in  1835,  when 
the  average  was  oils.  In  truth,  protection,  by  confining  our 
agriculturists  to  one  market,  enables  them  to  obtain  an  un- 
naturally high  price  in  scarce  seasons,  but  punishes  them 
by  giving  them  a  low  price  in  superabundant  seasons. 

Mr.  Finch,  the  hero  of  Rutlandshire,  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  answer  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  Free  Traders,  he 
thought,  ought  to  know  better.  So  he  called  on  Mr.  Cod- 
den  to  foretell.  Mr.  Villiers  took  up  the  question,  and 
answered  it  happily.  Au  importunate  beggar  having  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  dole,  was  asked  what  he  would  have 
done  had  he  not  got  it.  "  Why,"  replied  he,  "  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  work !  "  So,  as  Mr.  Yilliers  told  Mr.  Finch, 
if  protection  were  withdrawn,  he  would  have  to  work — to 
look  better  after  his  property,  and  the  result  would  be,  that 
he  would  be  a  better,  a  richer,  a  happier  man  ! 

Opposition  being  all  withdrawn,  the  resolutions  were  se- 
verally put  and  agreed  to.  And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  our  readers  as  to  the  Parliamentary 
process.  A  simple  bill  is  introduced  at  once.  The  member 
who  has  it  iu  charge  makes  a  statement,  and  asks  leave  to 
bring  in  the  measure.  If  this  be  granted,  and  the  bill  is 
already  prepared,  it  is  frequently  brought  in  on  the  same 
evening,  and  read  a  first  time.  Then,  there  are  the  stages 
of  second  reading ;  going  through  committee ;  and  third 
reading.  But  bills  relating  to  taxation,  customs'  duties, 
public  money,  and  so  forth,  have  a  more  protracted  course. 
Thus,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposes  to  make  a  great  fiscal 
change,  or  to  impose  a  new  tax,  he  moves  that  the  house 
should  resolve  itself  into  "  a  committee  of  the  whole  house."' 
The  Speaker  quits  the  chair  ;  the  chairman  of  committees 
takes  his  place  at  the  table  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  makes  his 
statement.  Should  this  prove  to  he  an  important  one,  it  is 
usual  for  the  committee  to  be  adjourned,  in  order  to  give 
time  for  due  consideration.  The  next  stage  is  the  com- 
mittee's passing  resolutions,  affirming  the  expediency  of 
making  the  proposed  alterations.  These  resolutions  have 
afterwards  to  be  reported  by  the  chairman  of  committees  to 
the  Speaker  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  report  of  the  resolu- 
tions is  affirmed,  that  leave  is  given  to  bring  iu  a  hill  or 
hills,  which  have  to  go  through  all  the  usual  stages  of  first, 
second,  and  third  readings,  with  the  intervening  one  of  con- 
sidering all  the  clauses  in  committee. 

This  gives  room  for  protracted  discussion ;  of  which  the 
protectionists  have  amply  availed  themselves.  After  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  made  his  statement  on  the  Corn  Laws  and 
the  customs,  a  fortnight  was  given  for  consideration.  Then 
came  the  three  weeks'  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Speaker  should  leave  the  chair,  in  order  to  permit  the 
house  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
with  the  view  of  passing  the  necessary  resolutions.  This 
being  over,  and  the  house  in  committee,  a  long  debate  may 
arise  on  the  resolutions.  Shoidd  they  be  successfully  car- 
ried, another  debate  may  arise  on  the  reporting  of  the  resolu- 
tions. Parliament  met  on  the  22d  of  January,  yet  leave  has 
not  yet  been  obtained  to  bring  in  bills  embodying  the  Go- 
vernment measures,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  on  corn, 
the  second  reading  of  which  is  fixed  for  Monday,  and  on 
which  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  another  debate  of  a 
week.  But  Friday  night  (last  night)  will  probably  see  some 
farther  progress  made  with  the  remaiuing  measures. 

In  the  rambling  discussion  of  Friday  night  week,  Indian 
corn  became  i>.  prominent  topic,  and  Lord  George  Beutiuck 
rose  to  express  his  conviction  that  the  right  course,  w  ith 
respect  to  Ireland,  would  have  been  for  the  Government  to 
have  bought  up  the  Irish  oats  on  the  spot,  instead  of  allow- 
ing them  to  be  exported,  and  then  have  distributed  them  to 
the  poor.  The  Premier  piuutid  hiia  to  t-tis  pjuit.  whu 
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would  have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  step  ?  Tlie.se  oats  are 
now  exported  to  England  for  the  consumption  of  Lancashire] 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  Now  what  would  have  heen  the  con- 
dition of  the  population  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  had 
they  been  forced  to  hid  against  the  Government  for  their 
/bod  ?  Moreover,  the  price  of  oats  would  have  been  raised 
to  ,'hc  Irish  people  by  such  a  proceeding  ;  that  is,  of  all  oats 
notljought  up  by  the  Government.  Sir  Robert  Peel  informed 
the  House  that  100,0007.  had  been  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  maize  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  people.  Mr.  William 
Miles,  who  has  a  majestic  way  of  looking  at  matters,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  maize  remarked  that  the  United 
States  produced  annually  seven  hundred  millions  of  quarters 
of  that  grain.  Between  this  and  the  Tamboff  wheat  what 
have  we  to  expect?  Mr.  Miles  has  a  peculiar  knack  of  blun- 
dering in  his  statistics.  The  laughter  -which  his  seven 
hundred  millions  of  quarters  created  roused  his  faculties, 
and  he  corrected  himself  by  substituting  bushels  for  quarters, 
which,  as  he  said  on  Monday  night,  was  equivalent  to 
eighty-seven  millions  of  quarters. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  resolutions  were  passing  on 
Friday  alarmed  Lord  George  Beutinck,  and  other  large- 
minded  men.  Further  progress  was  therefore  stopped  till 
Monday,  with  the  understanding  that  there  was  then  to  be  a 
debate  on  Indian  corn. 

On  Monday  Mr.  O'Connell  brought  before  the  house 
the  subject  of  the  distress  now  existing  in  Ireland,  and 
pointed  out  the  results  that  might  ensue  if  speedy  measures 
were  not  taken  by  Government  to  provide  an  effectual  re- 
medy. In  reply,  Sir  Robert  Peel  re-stated  the  nature  of  the 
precautions  which  the  Government  have  adopted  ;  providing 
work,  food,  and  placing  grants  of  public  money  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  grand  juries.  But  though  the  efforts  of  the  Go- 
vernment were  not  inconsiderable,  spontaneous  charity  must, 
after  all,  be  the  main  reliance  of  the  destitute,  and  they  con 
fldently  expected  that  the  landed  proprietors  will  contribute 
their  aid.  The  Treasury  also,  as  soon  as  the  resolution  is 
passed,  will  permit,  the  introduction  of  Indian  corn,  buck- 
wheat, rice,  &c.,  at  the  reduced  nominal  duties,  taking  the 
usual  precaution  of  a  bond  from  the  importers,  to  secure 
the  payment  of  the  higher  rates,  in  case  the  measure  should 
not  become  law.  We  must  do  the  protectionists  justbe  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  they  cheered  the  proposal  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  permit  at  once  the  introduction,  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, of  Indian  corn,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  distress  in  Ire- 
land. But  it  was  a  wholly  different  thing  to  allow  that  im- 
portation to  become  permanent.  However,  before  we  come 
to  the  discussion  on  Indian  corn,  we  must  notice  a  little  pre- 
liminary incident,  When  Mr.  Greene,  the  chairman  of  com- 
mittees, appeared  at  the  bar,  and  brought  up  the  report  on 
the  resolutions  which  were  agreed  to  on  Friday,  that  amu 
sing  gentleman,  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  rose,  and 

"Trusted  that  the  house  would  not  think  he  unnecessarily 
occupied  its  attention  while  he  took  the  liberty  of  reading  a 
letter  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  had  no  wish  to  interpose 
needless  delay,  and  should  therefore  at  once  give  the  contents 
of  the  letter.  The  honourable  member  for  Stokc-upon- 
Trent  (Alderman  Copeland),  the  other  night,  had  made  a 
statement  which  evidently  produced  such  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  the  right  honourable  baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
that  he  cheered  it  most  vociferously  (loud  laughter),  and 
his  supporters  on  the  opposite  benches  joined  heartily  in 
chorus  (  hear,  henr).  The  letter  he  held  in  his  hand  re- 
ferred to  that  statement,  and  for  the  contents  of  it  he  (Sir  J. 
Tyrrell)  would  vouch,  and  would  communicate  privately  on 
the  subject  with  any  honourable  gentleman.  It  was  from  an 
Fssex  iarmer,  one  of  a  body  considerably  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  these  discussions.  He  began  his  letter  thus  : — '  I 
see  that  Alderman  Copeland  mentioned  on  Friday  night' 
(cries  of"  order,  order").  He  supposed  he  was  out  of  order 
in  giving  the  name — '  I  see,'  said  the  write?, '  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Stoke-upon-Trent'  (laughter,  and  cries  of 
"  order").    He  did  not  know  how  he  was  out  of  order. 

The  Speaker — No  letter  can  be  read  taking  notice  of  a 
debate  in  this  house. 

Sir  J.  Tyrrell  would  put  it  in  another  form  :  "  I  see 
that  it  has  been  asserted  by  a  member  of  a  corporate  body 
(laughter)  that  a  farm  in  Yorkshire,  containing  nearly  000 
acres,  has  lately  been  let  to  a  farmer  from  Essex,  at  an  in- 
creased rent  of  20(1/.  per  annum,  and  that  he  preferred  such 
facts  to  all  the  arguments  and  eloquence  on  the  opposite  side. 
I  am  fearful  this  statement  will  injure  our  cause  (laughter), 
and  as  I  know  the  facts  of  the  case,  having  been  requested 
to  look  over  it  for  my  friend  who  hired  it,  I  am  induced  to 
furnish  you  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  shall 
feel  obliged  by  your  mentioning  them  as  soon  as  you  can  iu 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  you  will  do  our  cause  much 
good,  as  you  will  find  our  worthy  alderman  had  not  stated 
the  whole  facts  of  the  case.  This  farm  had  been  let  in 
1832  at  a  reduced  rent  of  200/.,  making  the  rent  1200/., 
having  been  previously  MOO/.  The  person  whs  has  now 
lured  it  did  at  last  agree  to  give  the  old  rent  of  1400/.,  the 
company  to  whom  this  property  belongs  having  determined 
to  take  no  less  than  that  rent.  But  my  friend  has  now  hired 
it  on  such  conditions  as  to  make  the  present  hiring  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  old  one.  The  landlords  are  now  bound  to  ex- 
pend a  considerable  sum,  estimated  by  their  surveyor  at 
about  2000/..  in  erecting  new  buildings,"  fences,  to  find  all 
tiles  for  draining,  to  allow  80  acres  of  grass  to  be  broken  up 
and  converted  to  arable,  and  this  furm  being  of  a  fine  rich, 
deep  staple,  the  tenant  is  also  allowed  to  farm  on  the  five- 
Cburse  system,  taking  outs  after  wheat,  which  the  old  tenant 
was  debarred  from  doing  (hear,  hear).  But  above  all,  a 
clause  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  lease,  that  in  the  event  of  agri- 
cultural protection  being  withdrawn  (cheers),  that  the  tenant 
is  at  liberty  to  quit  the  farm  by  giving  notice,  (cheering),  in 
the  event  of  its  operation  being  to  reduce  the  prices  of  his 
produce;  and  should  his  landlords  not  agree  to  let  it  to  him 
on  such  terms  as  he  might  feel  safe  in  continuing  the  occu- 
pation, he  would  be  at  liberty  to  leave  it."  Such  was  the 
letter  of  the  Kssox  farmer,  and  he  (Sir  .1.  Tyrrell)  regretted 
that  the  Jipa.  member  for  Stoke-ripon-Trent  was  not  in  his 
place  that  he  might  have  heard  it;  he  would  have  seen  that 
his  statement,  though  not  exactly  true,  was  extremely  well 
invented.  The  fact  was,  that  if  you  gave  some  things  the 
slightest  twist  their  appearance  was  eiitirely  altered.  The 


hon.  member  for  Stockport  was  not  in  his  place;  he  had 
alluded  to  another  Fssex  farmer,  and  had  made  a  statement 
with  just  about  as  much  foundation.  However  that  hon. 
member  was  not  present  (cries  of"  here  he  is  "). 

The  laughter  which  accompanied  this  statement  was  very 
great.  The  Essex  baronet  could  not  perceive  that,  like  a 
swimming  pig,  he  was  cutting  his  own  throat  with  every 
sentence. 

But  a  much  more  important  statement  was  made.  Mr. 
Liddell  intimated  that  he  will  abandon  his  threatened  oppo: 
sition  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  timber.  He  came  to 
this  determination  because  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
shipping  interest  were  in  favour  of  the  measure  of  the  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  timber.  It  was  singular  that  this 
part  of  the  Government  scheme  should  have  been  opposed 
by  the  shipping  interest ;  for  the  high  price  of  timber  em- 
ployed iu  the  building  of  ships  is  at  present  the  heaviest 
drawback  on  the  British  shipowners;  and  were  the  duty  re- 
pealed, or  greatly  diminished,  it  is  the  common  opinion 
amongst  ship-builders  that  ships  could  be  built  cheaper  in 
England  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Moreover,  it 
was  demonstrated,  if  we  remember  right,  in  the  course  of 
Parliamentary  discussion,  at  any  rate  it  is  demonstrable,  that 
pretty  nearly  whatever  number  of  ships  were  thrown  out  of 
the  Canada  trade  would  he  employed  in  the  trade  with  the 
north  of  Europe.  However,  Mr.  Liddell  has  withdrawn  his 
motion.  This  is  one  more  instance  to  he  added  to  the  many 
others  of  the  return  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  sounder 
notions  of  economic  science. 

The  resolutions  which  were  agreed  to  on  Friday  night,  in 
committee  on  corn  and  customs,  having  been  brought  up, 

Mr.  Miles  drew  attention  to  Indian  corn,  which,  of  all  the 
cereals,  ranked  next  in  importance  to  wheat,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  which  iu  the  United  States  was  equivalent  to 
87,000,000  quarters,  capable  of  being  introduced  into  this 
country-  at  a  cost  of  20s.  the  quarter.  It  would,  therefore, 
enter  into  active  competition  with  our  agricultural  produce, 
as  food  not  merely  for  stock  but  for  man,  and  would  seri- 
ously affect  the  English  farmer.  He  did  not  intend  to  move 
any  amendment,  because  he  was  willing  that  Indian  corn 
should  be  admitted  for  a  temporary  period,  duty  free,  in  or- 
der to  mitigate  the  distress  in  Ireland  :  but  he  protested 
against  the  repeal  of  the  duty  being  rendered  permanent. 

Mr.  Cardwell  thought  that  the  apprehensions  of  Mr. 
Miles  were  exaggerated,  and  remarked  upon  the  importance 
of  endeavouring  to  introduce  among  that  large  portion  of  the 
Irish  people  whose  staple  food  has  hitherto  been  the  potato, 
a  taste  for  a  nutritious  grain,  which,  in  combination  with 
opportunities  for  obtaining  employment, might  be  the  means 
of  effecting  a  great  social  change  in  Ireland. 

A  conversational  discussion  ensued,  joined  in  by  a  num. 
her  of  members,  during  which  Colonel  Sibthorp,  on  hearing 
that  the  average  wages  of  the  Irish  peasantry  were  only 
2s.  Id.  a-week,  exclaimed,  "  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  the 
people!"  And  Mr.  Bright  warned  the  agriculturists  that 
their  absurd  opposition  placed  them  in  danger  of  losing  not 
merely  their  Corn  Law  but  their  characters. 

Sir  John  Rae  Reid,  who  has  been  a  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  is  a  great  "city"  commercial  man,  also 
stated  that  the  protraction  of  the  debate  on  the  Corn  Laws 
and  the  Tariff  was  paralysing  trade  and  commerce,  and 
urged  the  house  to  bring  it  to  a  close  as  speedily  as  possible. 
He  was  himself  convinced  that  the  measures  of  the  Go- 
vernment were  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  British  empire. 

Sir  John  Rae  Reid  was  followed  by  another  commercial 
authority,  Mr.  Labouchere,  who,  though  not  blaming  the 
Government  for  imitating  former  precedents  in  appropriating 
public  money  for  the  purchase  of  food,  in  order  to  mitigate 
the  present  exigency  in  Ireland,  protested  against  the  prin- 
ciple as  a  dangerous  one.  One  member,  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  had  told  them  that  they  ought  to  have  bought  up  Irish 
oats.  But  no  Government  ought  to  act  the  part  of  a  mer- 
chant. Burke,  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  Scarcity,"  had  long 
ago  pointed  out  how  fatal  it  was  for  any  Government  to 
teach  a  people  to  rely  on  them  for  sustenance ;  and  the 
soundness  of  the  dectrine  was  unquestionable.  Let  them 
open  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce ;  and  in  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  grain  as  Indian  corn,  raise  the  bulk  of 
the  Irish  people  higher  in  the  scale  of  social  existence.  He 
concurred  with  Sir  J.  R.  Reid  in  deprecating  further  delay  as 
most  injurious  to  all  our  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests. 

The  discussion,  which  turned  on  Indian  grain,  the  duties 
of  Irish  landlords,  and  the  extent  of  the  potato  rot,  Mas 
closed  by  Lord  George  Beutinck,  with  some  details  of  ex- 
periments on  potatoes  intended  for  seed.  The  report  on 
the  resolutions  on  the  different  corn  duties  was  received  and 
confirmed. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee  on  the  resolutions 
for  reducing  the  various  duties  in  the  Customs,  which  are 
included  in  the  new  tariff  proposed  by  the  (J  overnment.  It 
was  agreed  that  all  opposition  should  be  withdrawn,  any 
objections  to  controverted  items,  as  brandy  and  silk,  being 
reserved  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  report.  The  second  read- 
ing of  the  Corn  Bill  is  appointed  for  Monday  next.  But  the 
discussion  on  the  tariff  did  not  pass  without  one  interesting 
discussion.  The  interests  of  literature  formed  the  topic  of 
the  night.  Mr.  E  wart  proposed  an  amendment,  when  the 
article  "  books"  was  cited  in  the  tariff,  to  the  effect  that  the 
duty  upon  foreign  books,  the  production  of  foreign  authors, 
should,  in  Parliamentary  phrase,  henceforth  cease  and  de- 
termine. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  made  a 
most  clumsy  defence.  Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Kwart  had 
duly  entered  notice  of  his  amendment,  it  would  have  seemed 
us  though  her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  been  completely  taken 


by  sin-prise.  No  sooner  was  intelligence  conveyed  "  up  stairs,'' 
that  the  Government  were  a  little  embarrassed,  than  Mr. 
D  israeli,  and  a  compact  bony,  entered  the  house,  and  took 
up  their  stations  "under  the  gangway."  After  considerable 
discussion,  during  which  Mr.  Kwart  intimated  his  intention 
of  pressing  his  amendment, 

Mr.  Curteis  rose,  and  said  that  if  Sir  Robert  Tecl  were 
placed  in  a  minority,  as  he  seemed  likely  to  be,  he  would  be 
justified  in  throwing  up  his  whole  commercial  scheme.  He 
expressed  his  surprise  that  any  member  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  should  attempt  to  embarrass  the  Government. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Curteis  for  the 
spirit  with  which  he  had  spoken.  But  he  was  perfectly 
aware  that,  having  undertaken  this  task,  he  would  have 
many  difficulties  to  encounter.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
great  thing  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion;  and  even  if  placed 
in  a  minority  on  this  point  he  would  not  abandon  the  Go- 
vernment measures.  But  he  hoped  that  members  would  look 
at  them  in  the  light  of  a  comprehensive  plan,  and  recollect 
that  considerations  of  revenue  frequently  prevented  for  the 
time  the  adoption  of  propositions  of  which  the  principle  was 
approved. 

Mr.  Gisborne  and  Mr.  Wyse  advised  Mr.  Ewart  not  to 
press  his  amendment,  and  to  this  appeal, 

Mr.  Ewart  consented,  feeling  that  the  opinion  of  the 
house  was  with  him,  and  that  the  question  would  be  success 
ful  next  year. 

Mr.  D'Israell  sarcastically  assured  the  Government  that 
they  need  not  now  be  afraid  of  being  placed  in  a  minority 
until  the  great  and  comprehensive  scheme  was  passed.  To 
morrow  they  would  repent  of  their  decision ;  but  when  the 
public  inquired  why  they  could  not  indulge  in  the  luxury  o 
a  foreign  author  at  a  cheap  rate,  they  would  be  told  that  i 
was  because  the  Government  was  in  danger  of  being  placed 
in  a  minority,  and  was  rescued  by  an  "  Opposition  "  which 
supported  instead  of  opposing  them,  but  which  was  only  aid 
ing  them  to  their  ruin. 

The  amendment  having  been  withdrawn,  the  discussion 
on  the  other  articles  was  proceeded  with.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  discussion  upon  the  article  of  wool,  Lord  John  Rus 
sell  remarked  that  as  the  duty  upon  corn  was  to  terminate  a 
the  end  of  three  years,  so  also  should  the  remaining  duty  o 
10  per  cent,  on  woollen  articles.    The  Premier  received  th 
suggestion  favourably,  and  left  us  with  the  impression  tha 
his  idea  was  that  every  vestige  of  protection  is  to  be  swep 
out  of  the  customs  books  of  England.    He  is  complete! 
confirmed  in  his  system,  and  takes  every  opportunity  of  de 
claringthat  he  is  determined  to  adhere  to  it  at  all  hazards 
All  this  is  most  significant,  as  affecting  the  decision  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Ultimately  the  whole  of  the  tariff  was  gone  through  on 
Monday  night.  We  now,  therefore,  begin' to  see  our  way. 
The  Corn  Law  Bill  is  in  the  house ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  remainder  will  speedily  follow. 


Plymouth  Free  Trade  Association. — Free  Trade 
and  Peace. — On  Thursday  evening,  the  26th  ult.,  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  ( Jdgers,  Unitarian  minister,  of  Plymouth,  and  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  delivered  an  admirable 
lecture  to  this  Association  on  the  tendency  of  Fiee  Trade 
to  promote  universal  peace.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  a 
highly  respectable  audience,  many  of  whom  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  aud  the  lecture  was  listened  to  with 
the  greatest  attention,  the  audience  frequently  testifying 
their  pleasure  and  approbation  by  the  most  enthusiastic 
applause.  W.  Burnell,  Esq.,  was  in  the  chair,  aud  briefly 
opened  the  business  of  the  meeting,  after  which  he  intro- 
duced the  lecturer.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Odgers  then  addressed 
the  audience  in  a  speech  of  great  power.  He  considered 
the  progress  of  international  communication  by  steam  and 
the  rapid  advancement  of  Free  Trade  principles  as  two  great 
movements  which  were  proceeding  simultaneously  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  grand  object,  "  the  weaving 
over  the  whole  earth  a  web  of  mutual  relations  and  depen- 
dencies, which,  growing  stronger  and  broader  every  year, 
must  at  length  bind  nations  together  in  the  bonds  of  peace." 
He  then  went  forward  into  his  subject,  which  he  treated  at 
great  length,  and  enforced  by  a  copious  variety  of  argu- 
ment and  illustration.  The  rev.  gentleman's  speech  was 
eloquent  throughout,  and  frequently  elicited  the  applause 
of  a  gratified  and  enlightened  audience.  At  the  close  of  the 
address,  Lieut.  J.  D.  Has  well  proposed  in  glowing  terms  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which  was  cordially  seconded 
by  Mr.  Edward  James.  The  vote  was  greeted  with  the 
heartiest  applause,  and  a  gentleman  proposed  that  the  lec- 
ture should  be  printed  in  a  separate  form,  if  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Odgers  would  consent  to  it.  The  rev.  gentleman  said  he 
had  no  objection,  and  having  acknowledged  the  thanks  so 
kindly  voted  to  him,  a  similar  proposition  was  passed  to  the 
chairman  for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  had 
performed  Ins  duties,  after  which  the  meeting  broke  up. 

The  Allotment  System  at  Redditch. — The  hon.  R 
H.  Clive  has  given  directions  for  the  division  into  garden 
allotments  of  about  20  acres  of  valuable  land  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Redditch.  To  prevent  any  supposed  partiality 
in  the  distribution,  the  various  fcits  were  drawn  for  in  the 
National  School-room,  at  Redditch,  on  Monday  week,  under 
the  immediate  superiutendauce  of  John  Maughan,  Ksq.,  the 
respected  steward  of  the  hon.  R.  H.  Clive.  Upwards  of  110 
persons  have  thus  been  supplied  with  ground,  at  a  cheap  rent, 
to  grow  sufficient  vegetables  for  their  families.  There  were- 
many  more  applicants  than  could  be  accommodated  ;  but  Mr. 
Maughan  held  out  the  hope  that  if  the  present  experiment 
was  found  to  work  well,  Mr.  Clive  would  be  disposed  to  ex- 
tend it. —  Worcester  Journal. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  shown  a  disposition  to  detract  from 
the  grace  of  large  and  liberal  concessions  by  paltry  reserva- 
tions or  postponement;  and,  on  the  principle  of  "like  master 
like  man,"  Sir  .lames  Graham,  in  his  very  small  way,  cannot 
help  imitating  the  Premier's  policy.  The  abolition  of  bone 
crushing  is  not  to  he  total  and  immediate,  but  the  practice  is 
to  be  continued  for  three  months  in  several  workhouses. 

Among  the  Chinese  no  relics  arc  more  highly  valued  than 
the  boots  that  have  been  worn  by  an  upright  magistrate. 
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OUR  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM. 

(From  the  Times.) 

The  paper?  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Monday  night,  and. ordered  to  be  printed,  exhibit  some 
very  interesting  results. 

The  first  of  these  is  an  tccouut  of  the  number  of  vessels, 
the  amount  of  tonnage,  and  the  number  of  their  crews,  on 
the  31st  of  December  in  euch  year,  from  1820  to  1844. 

In  1820  the  number  of  vessels  was  20,374,  the  tonnage 
2,648,593,  the  number  of  men  employed  174,514.  In  1*41 
there  were  30,053  vessels,  of  3,512,480  tons,  manned  by 
210,108  men.  In  1844  there  were  31,320  vessels,  of3,037,231 
tons,  and  216,350  seamen. 

The  number  of  British  vessels  entered  inwards  in  1832 
was  10,702,  whose  united  burden  was  1,936,846  tons ;  the  fo- 
reign vessels  were  3,800,  of  001,047  tons.  In  1840  the 
number  of  British  vessels  was  15,904,  and  their  tonnage 
3,669,803  ;  the  number  of  foreign  vessels  7,805,  aud  their  ton 
nage  1,303,  735. 

The  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manu- 
factures exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  our  colonial  possessions  was  in — 

£ 

1827         ..  ..  ..  36,800,376 

1841  ..  ..  ..  01,034,023 

1842  ..  ..  ..  47,381,023 

1843  ..  ..  ..  52,279,709 

1844  ..  ..  ..  58,584,292 

The  net  revenue  of  the  Customs,  and  the  amount  of 
duty  received  from  corn,  from  1839  to  1840,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Revenue.      Corn  Duties. 
£  £ 

1839  ..       ..     21,583,997  1,098,858 

1840  ..  ..  21,784,499  1,100,030 
1811  ..  ..  21,898,844  508,340 
1843      ..        ..      21,025,140  1,303,909 

1843  ..       ..     21,033,717  758,293 

1844  ..  ..  22,504,821  1,098,382 
1840      ..        ..      20,190,856  367,008 

With  respect  to  the  silk  trade,  the  returns  are  extremely 
full,  but  we  have  only  room  for  one  or  two  extracts.  The 
quantity  of  silk  of  all  kinds  entered  for  home  consumption 
in  1814"  was  2,119,9741b.,  in  1824  it  had  risen  to  4,011,0481b., 
hut  in  1834  it  had  only  reached  4,022,3011b.,  while  in  1844 
it  amounted  to  0,20*,0211b. 

The  declared  value  of  British  silk  goods  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  each  year  between  1820  and  1845  ex- 
hibits since  the  year  1835  a  comparative  decrease.  The 
value  of  the  silk  exported  in  1*20  was  168,801/.,  but  in  1830 
this  amount  had  increased  to  973,780/. ;  in  1837  it  had  fallen 
to  003,073/. ;  and  although  from  that  time  the  value  declared 
continues  to  increase,  it  had  in  1845  only  reached  704,424/. 
.  The  quantities  of  foreign  silk  manufactures  retained  for 
home  consumption  since  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  upon 
them  in  1S20,  exhibit  a  gradual  rise  from  110,2781b.  in  1827, 
to  310,1531b.  in  1845. 

The  table  respecting  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  is 
especially  interesting,  but  we  have  only  space  to  give  a  few 
of  the  results,  which  prove  that  au  increased  importation  has 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  instead  of  lowering  the  price  of 
domestic  produce.  Iu  1824  the  number  of  pounds  of  foreign 
and  colonial  wool  imported  was  22,064,480  ;  and  the  price  of 
Southdown  wool  Is.  2d.  a  pound.  In  the  following  year  the 
duty  upon  colonial  wool  was  removed,  the  import  increased 
to  43,810,9061b.,  and  the  price  of  Southdown  wool  simulta- 
neously rose  to  Is.  4d.  a  pound.  During  the  next  20  years 
the  price  fluctuated  from  0d.  to  ls.8d.  a  pound,  and  in  1843 
it  was  at  1  l§d.,  with  jan  import  of  47,785,061  pounds.  In 
1S14  the  duty  upon  foreign  wool  was  entirely  removed,  the 
quantity  entered  for  consumption  increased  to  05,O7U,5211b., 
ami  the  price  of  English  wool  rose  at  once  to  Is.  2d.  In  1845 
the  amount  imported  had  further  increased  to  70,828,1021b., 
and  the  price  of  domestic  wool  had  risen  to  Is.  4d. 

Between  1*31  and  1845  the  declared  value  of  British  ex- 
ports of  woollen  manufactures  had  risen  from  0,389,124/.  to 
8,741,72*/. 

In  18 12  the  total  amount  of  revenne,  exclusive  of  the  corn 
duties,  was  32,17*1*14/. ;  iu  1845  it  was  33.415,431/.,  although 
during  that  periou  the  amount  of  Customs  and  Excise  duties 
remitted  was  0,197,074/. 

Theamount  of  reductions  in  the  public  expenditure  effected 
by  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  auctions  aud  glass,  iu  1840, 
is  not  less  than  52,030/. 

A  number  of  extracts  from  the  letters  of  glass  manufac- 
turers in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  stating  the  immense  in 
crease  of  consumption  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  the 
glass  duty,  is  appended  to  the  important  paper  from  which 
we  have  made  these  extracts. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  FREE  TRADE  POLICY. 
(From  the  Morning  Chronicle.) 

A  few  days  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  number  of  accounts  relating  to  the  shipping, 
revenue,  and  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  King- 
dom, calculated  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  some  of  the  most 
important  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  commer- 
cial legislation,  from  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Iluskisson's 
reforms  to  the  present  day.  The  paper  containing  these 
several  accounts  was  published  yesterday. 

As  a  display  of  commercial  facts  the  paper  moved  for  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  public  for  a  long  time.  Not  that  there  is 
much,  if  anything,  that  is  new  in  it,  but  that  most  of  the 
great  arguments  of  experience  by  which  the  triumph  of  Free 
Trade  principles  has  been  achieved  are  here  marshalled  in 
all  the  imposing  array  of  au  official  review.  Every  line  is 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Minister's  policy,  and  every 
page  refutes  hundreds  of  fallacies,  many  of  them  so  long 
Interwoven,  as  it  were,  with  our  most  cherished  national  pre- 
judices and  maxims. 

We  know  not  if  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  childish  and 
absurd  petition  of  certain  shipowners,  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  good  and  cheap  timber,  for  the  timely  production  of 
these  papers,  but  the  accounts  open  with  an  unanswerable 
reply  to  the  complaints  of  this  class  of  inveterate  monopo- 
lists. Shipowners  arc  the  only  class  of  mercantile  men  who 
have  fairly  and  perseveringly  contested  with  farmers  the  cha- 
racter of  being  the  most  aggrieved  men  on  earth.  They  too, 
like  the  farmers,  have  divided  their  anxieties  between  the 
care  of  the  Legislature  and  the  dread  of  the  elements.  Ever 
since  a  shipowner  owned  shjp-i  he  has  been  an  aggrievcil 
man— hastening  on  to  destruction.  For  the  lost  twenty 
years,  since  Huskiason  relaxed  the  navigation  laws,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  threatened  destruction  to  our  commerce, 
tins  class  of  men  hare  beset  Patlicment  yew  after  year  with 


new  representations  of  their  woes  and  their  wrongs,  till  at 
length  we  really  believe  they  have  got  the  world  aud  even 
some  of  themselves  to  give  credence  to  their  statements. 
But  what  tale  does  the  statistics  of  the  Premier  tell  ?  Why 
since  the  period  when  the  death-warrant  of  this  interest  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  1*21,  notwithstanding  the 
yearly  ruin  falling  on  the  poor  shipowner,  we  find  that,  in- 
dependent of  all  the  ships  built  to  replace  those  lost  at  sea, 
the  entire  shipping  of  the  country  has  increased  more  than 
one  million  of  Ions  .'  The  following  is  the  comparison  of  the 
property  of  this  class,  possessed  in  1824  and  1M41 : 

•  Vessels.         Tonnage.     Men  employed. 

1824  24,776  2,-009,5*7  168,637 

1844  31 ,320  3,037,231  21 0,350 

What  disinterested  men  must  these  be,  to  increase  so  much 
their  investments  in  a  constantly  losing  trade  ! 

But  these  gentlemen  have  not  only  so  largely  increased 
their  stock  of  ships,  but  these  accounts  show  that  they  have 
also  beeu  driving  a  most  active  trade.  The  tonnage  of  ship- 
ping entered  inwards  and  outwards  from  our  ports  has,  even 
since  1*32,  increased  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent.! 

The  following  is  the  comparison: 


Ships  entered  inwards. 

Vessels.  Tons. 
1832     ..     14,027    ..  2,497,803 
1840     ..     23,839    ..  5,023,588 


Cleared  outwards. 
Vessels.  Tons. 
12,1142    ..  2,103,426 
23,771    . .  4,309,197 


True,  says  the  grumbling  shipowner,  navigation  has  in- 
creased enough  ;  but  the  Danes  and  the  Prussians,  the 
Americans  and  the  Dutch,  trade  to  our  ports  ou  the  same 
conditions  as  our  own  "native  ships,"  and  run  away  with  all 
the  trade.  But  what  says  the  Minister's  facts  ?  True  it  is 
that  the  entries  inwards  and  clearances  outwards  of  foreign 
shipping  have  increased  each  about  800,000 tons;  but  the 
entries  inwards  of  British  ships  have  in  the  same  time  in- 
creased no  less  than  1,700,000  tons,  and  the  clearances  out- 
wards 1,300,000  tons.  The  comparison  from  these  returns 
is  thus : 

SHIPS  ENTERED  OUTWARDS. 

British.  Foreign. 
Tons.  Tons. 

1*32    1,9:36,846  ....  501,047 

1845       ....       3,609,853  ....  1,353,735 


Incrcaso  ..  1,732,907 

SHIPS  ENTERED  INWARDS. 

British. 
Tons. 

1832       ....  1,637,093 

1845       ....  2,947,257   


792,688 

Foreign. 
Tons. 
466,333 
1,361,940 

895,607 


Increase  ..  1,310,104 
The  last  20  years  has  been  a  period  of  constant,  unvary- 
ing ruin  to  the  shipowner — sometimes  a  little  more,  some- 
times a  little  less — but  still  always  of  ruin ;  nevertheless 
they  have  added  to  their  tonnage  by  nearly  fifty  per  cent., 
and  while  they  have  been  driven  from  the  field  by  tire  compe- 
tition of  Danes  and  Prussians,  they  have  nevertheless  ma- 
naged to  sail  two  additional  ships  for  every  one  that  their 
competitors  have  forced  into  our  trade.  And  what  an 
astounding  fact  for  these  grumblers  against  foreign  compe- 
tition to  know,  that  for  every  additional  ton  of  foreign  ship- 
ping that  has  been  forced  into  the  British  ports  under  these 
acts  of  reciprocity,  they,  the  British  shipowners,  have  forced 
into  foreign  ports  more  than  two  additional  tons  of  British 
shipping-!  While  895,607  tons  of  additional  foreign  ship- 
ping have  brought  cargoes  into  our  ports,  1,732,907  tons  of 
British  shipping  have  carried  cargoes  from  here  to  enter 
their  ports.  Mr.  Liddell  has  displayed  a  sound  discretion  in 
abandoning  the  case  of  the  malcontent  shipowners,  who 
think  a  carrying  trade  can  be  best  improved  by  narrowing 
traffic  and  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  commercial 
intercourse. 

So  much  for  the  shipowners.  Then  comes  a  table  exhi  - 
biting the  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufac- 
tures exported  in  each  year  since  1827,  distinguishing  the 
proportions  shipped  to  each  of  the  chief  quarters  of  the 
world.  By  this  t  able  it  appears  that  the  value  of  our  exports, 
which  in  1827  was  only  30,800,370/.,  has  increased  until  it 
last  year  amounted  to  58,584,292/.  In  this  increase  we  at 
once  discover  the  great  source  from  which  new  employment 
for  an  increasing  population  has  been  derived.  What  facts 
of  immense  social  importance  crowd  upon  the  mind  iu  con- 
templating this  additional  demand  for  more  than  twenty 
millions  of vidue  of  our  goods!  How  many  families,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  steeped  in  pauperism,  burthens 
to  their  country,  have,  by  this  employment,  been  raised  into 
respectable  and  useful  members  of  society!  How  much 
crime  and  misery  have  been  saved,  how  much  benefit  diffused 
by  this  employment !  But  how  could  this  increase  of  trade 
have  been  secured,  except  by  those  means  which  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson took  to  reduce  the  cost  of  our  products,  by  the  re- 
duction of  duties  on  all  raw  materials,  and  on  the  chief  ar- 
ticles which  constituted  our  imports  ?  Cheap  wool  aud  cheap 
(lax  were  necessary  to  make  the  cheap  woollens  and  linens 
which  would  secure  a  market  abroad.  Cheap  coffee  and 
other  produce,  received  in  payment  of  our  exports,  were 
equally  necessary  to  secure  their  consumption  here.  And, 
above  all  things,  a  free  navigation  was  necessary  to  facilitate 
that  intercourse. 

But  this  table  exhibits  a  fact,  often  referred  to  by  Free 
Traders  against  the  principle  of  protection,  which  is  not  very 
tasteful  to  the  self-love  and  prejudices  of  our  countrymen, 
wdio  deem  all  the  world  besides  as  deserving  of  so  little  con- 
sideration us  compared  with  our  colonial  empire.  For  the 
sake  of  the  trade  to  our  colonies,  no  sacrifice  has  been  re- 
garded as  too  great.  England  has  been  always  represented 
as  repaid  for  the  high  price  paid  to  Canada  for  had  timber, 
and  to  the  West  Indies  for  sugar,  by  the  enormous  amount 
of  our  goods  taken  by  those  colonies.  Exports  and  foreign 
trade  have  been  in  the  popular  mind  as  much  associated 
with  colonies,  timber,  and  sugar,  as  wages  are  with  labour. 
A  column  in  the  table  before  us  exhibits  the  proportion  of 
our  whole  exports  to  those  colonies  in  each  year,  and  pro- 
claims the  unwelcome  and  humiliating  truth  to  British  pre- 
judice, that  while  even  in  1*27  they  amounted  only  to  about 
15  per  cent,  of  our  whole  exports,  in  184  1  they  little  exceed 
8  per  cent.,  and  that  in  fact  they  are  the  only  markets  to 
which,  with  all  the  care  and  protection  bestowed  upon 
them,  our  exports  have  remained  stationary,  the  average  of 
the  last  three  years  not.  being  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  first 
three  years  of  the  period.  The  comparison  between  the  first 
and  hist  year  of  the  period  of  the  amount  of  our  exports  to 
the  different  divisions  of  markets  is  as  follows  : 

DECLARED  VALUE  OK  EXrOttTS. 

1827  1*44 

Northern  Enrope  ..          . .  £8,533,263  .£l-;,326,797 

Southern  Europe.  ..           ..  5,945,701  11,201,388 

Africa              ..  '        '           ..      671.4*K  1,615,530 

Asia                ..  ..             ..    4,799  452  11,273^721 

United  States  ..  ,.    7,018,373  7.938,079 


British  North  America  andWest  Indies  4,080,672  0,522,238 
Foreign  West  Indies        ..  ..      907,309  1,173,931 

Central  SoulbAmcrica, including  Brazil  4,004,319        '  5,439,50* 


Total 


.£36,860,370  .£58,584,292 


What  pretence  can  now  be  found  to  reconcile  the  English 
public  to  continue  to  pay  a  high  price  for  bad  timber,  or  a 
price  for  their  sugar  at  least  50  per  cent,  above  their  Con- 
tinental neighbours  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  appears  to  have  been  roused  by  Mr.  DTs- 
raeli's  flight — or,  perhaps,  we  should  say  descent — into  the; 
region  of  statistics.  The  member  for  Shrewsbury,  getting 
out  of  bis  element,  found  himself  bewildered  by  the  statistic* 
of  the  import  and  consumption  of  silk,  when,  substituting 
for  figures  o.f  arithmetic  figures  of  speech,  he  held  that  the 
reduction  of  the  silk  duties  had  been  a  palpable  failure.  He 
quoted  figures  to  show  that  the  trade  had  fallen  off.  It  is 
plain  that  Mr.  DTsraeli  had  been  hoaxed  into  the  belief  that 
Free  Trade  had  converted  qur  silk  manufactures  from  w  hat 
they  were  20  years  ago  into  a  manufacture  of  a  material  the 
mere  refuse  of  silk.  The  monopolists  constantly  assert  that 
all  the  increase  in  the  silk  trade  has  been  in  what  is  termed 
"  waste  Icnvbt  aiul  husies"  It  is  quite  true  that  iu  this,  as 
in  all  branches,  our  trade  has  increased.  But  Sir  R.  Peel 
here  gives  us  an  account  separating  this  description  of  silk 
from  the  fine  raw  silk,  and  showing  the  imports  in  each  year 
since  1814.  An  abstract  of  that  table,  giving  the  quantities 
consumed  in  decennial  periods,  is  attached,  the  result  of 
which  is  as  follows : 

AGGREGATE    QUANTITIES   CONSUMED    IN  TEN  YEARS. 

Haw  Silk.        Waste  Thrown 
and  Husks.  Silk 
lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

1S14— 1S23  15,214,245. . . .      5*5,906    3,60*,K72 

1824—1*33   32,916,905    2,891,r;15  3.872,828 

1834 — lHt:3           37,425,114. . . .  11,924,815    2,657,189 


AVERAGE  IN  EACH  YE  Alt. 

1814—1*23   1.521,424....  58,591 

1824—1833   3,291,690.... 

1834—1843    3,742,511  


360,887 

2*9,151   W7,284 

1,152,481   265,718 


184-4 


IN  ONI 
4,021,808. 


YEAR. 

..     1,775,855    410,358 


Mr.  DTsraeli  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  consump- 
tion of  "  something  called  waste  and  husks,  a  sort,  of  refuse," 
has  increased  ;  but  here  also  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
fine  raw  silk,  the  annual  consumption  of  which,  in  the  10 
years  prior  to  the  reduction  of  duty  aud  the  removal  of  the 
monopoly  to  the  Spitalfields  manufactures,  was  only 
1,521, 42ilbs.,  had  increased,  in  184  1,  to  4,021,8081bs. ! ! 

Sir  Robert  Peel  follows  up  this  display  of  the  success  of 
these  measures  by  a  still  more  startling  evidence  of  the  bene- 
fits of  competition.  When  we  had  dear  silk,  and  highly  pro- 
tected silk  goods,  we  might  force  our  people  at  home  to  pur- 
chase them,  but  we  could  command  no  foreign  trade.  Hence, 
if  the  home  trade  was  bad,  Spitalfields  had  no  other  resource 
than  public  charity ;  no  foreign  markets  to  fall  hack  upon. 
But  with  Fiee  Trade  and  cheaper  goods,  a  foreign  trade  ha3 
rapidly  risen  in  silk  goods,  as  in  all  others.  Iu  1820,  by  the 
tables  before  us,  our  exports  of  silk  goods  amounted  only  to 
108,801/.;  and  in  1845  to  704,424/.  But  the  most  curious 
fact  shown  by  this  tabic  is,  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  United  States,  we  now  export  a  larger  quantity  ol  silk 
goods  to-France  than  to  any  other  country  in  the  world,  aud 
more  than  to  all  our  colonial  possessions  together;  another 
very  unkind  cut  to  John  Bull's  colonial  prejudices. 

The  Minister  next  goes  on  to  show  the  result  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  timber  duties  in  1842.  We  receutly  alluded 
to  this  subject  in  detail,  aud  shall  again  have  occasion  to  do 
so  when  the  timber  duties  come  to  be  discussed.  Under  the 
reduction  of  duty  a  rapid  increase  of  consumption-  has  fol- 
lowed. The  following  is  the  comparison  of  the  three  years 
in  which  the  low  duties  have  beeu  in  operation : 

TIMDER  BNTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

Colonial  Foreign 

Deals,  Batteus,  Timber  Deals,  Battsn?,  Timber 

Sic.  bewu.  &c.  heAvn. 

Toads.         Loads.         Loads.  Loads. 

1.843    ..    347,366    ..  605,994  ..    229,222    ..  121,812 

1*44     .    398,194    ..  551,994  ..    321,439    ..  202,299 

1845    ..    49«,891    ..  797,490  ..    342,965    ..  282,02.8 

The  duty  received  has  rapidly  risen  at  the  reduced  rates, 
thus : 

1843   ,..£044,49) 

1814    891,492 

1845   1,042,105 

Thus,  while  the  consumer  is  benefited,  the  reveuue  pro- 
gresses by  the  increased  consumption. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  next  furnishes  the  statistics  connected 
with  the  import  of  wool,  and  the  various  changes  iu  the  duty 
upon  that  article.  In  an  elaborate  article  upou  the  new 
commercial  policy  of  the  Government,  published  in  the 
Chronicle  at  the  beginning  of  the  recent  debate,  we  laid  all 
these  particulars  in  mimtle  detail  before  our  readers.  At  the 
duty  of  0d.  per  lb.,  in  1823;  we  imported  111,300,725  lbs.  of 
foreign  wool ;  at  that  period  the  price  of  English  South 
Down  wool  was  Is.  8$d.  the  lb.,  aud  that  of  Kent  wool  Is. 
the  lb.  Iu  1824  the  duty  was  reduced  to  a  nominal  rate, 
audio.  1844  removed  altogether.  What  has  been  the  result  ? 
In  1845  the  quantity  of  foreign  wool  imported  was 
70,828,152  lbs.  (about  four  times  the  supply  of  1*23  )  ;  the 
price  of  English  South' Down  wool  was  Is. -Id.,  and  that  of 
Keut  wool  Is.  3d.  Just  imagine  what  increased  employ- 
ment the  consumption  of  that  additional  quantity  of  mate- 
rial has  afforded  to  our  people,  aud  to  the  injury  of  no  exist- 
ing interest  !  The  export  of  woollen  goods  has  increased 
from  £5,838,586  in  1823  to  £8,741,728  in  1840. 

This  interesting  aud  important  paper  concludes  by  some 
statements  exhibiting  the  great  benefits  which  have  resulted 
from  the  repeal  of  some  of  the  excise  duties,  and  especially 
of  that  upon  glass.  A  statement  is  furnished  of  the  parti- 
culars of  the  reductions  effected  since  the  repeal  in  1*45  of 
the  duties  on  auctions  and  glass,  in  the  Excise  establish- 
ment. The  salaries  thus  saved  to  the  public  amount  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  £52,036  per  annum.  At  the  same  time, 
the  most  gratifying  fact  is  announced,  that  most  of  the  offi- 
cers so  discontinued  have  been  selected  to  fill  other  situa- 
tions which  have  fallen  vacant,  and  that  no  new  appoint- 
ment will  take  place  till  every  displaced  officer  has  been  taken 
hack  into  active  employm  nt. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  repeat,  that  this  document  con- 
tains an  array  of  facts  which  vindicate  not  only  the  wisdom, 
but  also  the  benevolence  of  Free  Trade;  which  prove  that 
it  has  been,  as  far  as  applied,  an  unalloyed  benefit  aud  bless- 
ing. The  importance 'of  such  a  document  at  this  thne  will 
fully  justify  the  length  at  which  we  hayc  considered  it. 
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HOW  CAN  LAND  BEST  BE  RELIEVED? 

{From the  Economist.) 
In  an  article  under  this  title,  in  the  Economist  of  the  21st 
tilt.,  we  endeavoured  to  show  to  what  extent  the  agricultural 
class  as  a  body,  and  land  as  a  property,  have  been  relieved 
from  public  taxes  and  local  burdens  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  by  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  during  that 
period  of  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
first,  by  the  means  they  have  afforded  of  providing  profitable 
'employment  for  the  whole  addition  to  the  population  which 
hftS  taken  place  ;  second,  by  the  relief  which  a  distribution 
of  the  public  taxes  of  the  country  over  a  greater  number  of 
{Persons  has  afforded  to  each,  and  to  the  agricultural  class  as 
a  body  in  particular;  and  third,  by  the  relief  which  land  has 
obtained,  by  the  greater  amount  of  all  other  real  property 
during  that  period,  and  consequently  the  greater  proportion 
of  all  burdens  which  such  property  bears.  The  Union  Ma- 
gazine for  the  present  month  contains  an  article  based  on 
the  siime  facts  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  paper  of  the  21st 
tilt.,  but  worked  out  in  greater  detail,  so  as  to  show  the  ex- 
act results  of  the  operations  of  all  these  causes.  Following 
our  former  remarks,  aud  the  calculations  submitted  by  the 
Writer  in  the  Union,  we  now  propose  to  place  these  results 
before  our  readers,  as  showing  in  a  stronger  light  than  any 
which  we  have  yet  seen,  the  enormous  advantages  which 
land  as  a  property,  and  the  agricultural  class  as  a  body,  have 
derived  from  the  rapid  increase  of  our  commerce,  and  our 
manufacturing  system — advantages  of  which  that  class  has 
hitherto  been  so  unconscious  as  rather  to  regard  these  risiag 
interests  as  dangerous  rivals  than  profitable  allies. 

In  looking  to  the  relief  which  land  has  experienced  by  the 
absorption  of  the  surplus  population  in  manufactures,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  tact  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  was  becoming 
a  charge  which  threatened  the  annihilation  of  rent  altogether. 
The  increase  of  this  charge  in  the  Sixty-eight  years  from  1750 
to  1818  is  thus  shown  by  a  recent  Parliamentary  return.  The 
sums  raised  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  were,  at  the  respective  dates,  as  follows  : 

£  £ 


1750    780,137 

1770    1,780,317 

1785    2,107,750 


1803    5,384,205 

1814   ,  8,38H,'J74 

1818    0,320,000 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  a  rapid  inroad  was  being  made  in 
the  rent  of  propel  ty — an  evil  of  itself  so  great,  that  had  no 
means  arisen  to  have  relieved  land  from  the  threatened  dan- 
ger, the  State  must  have  adopted  some  expensive  plan  of 
doing  so.  But  whatever  plan  might  have  b»en  adopted,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  it  could  only  have  been  a  temporary 
relief.  Another  surplus  number  would  soon  have  risen  up, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  whole  value  of  the  land  would  have 
been  swallowed  up,  either  by  the  expense  of  emigration,  or 
for  the  support  of  the  population  at  home.  For  the  land 
there  was  no  escape,  except  by  an  increase  of  those  occupa 
tions  which  would  profitably  employ  the  people.  To 
this  end  our  manufacturing  system,  happily  for  the  land, 
rose  into  importance  just  in  time  to  avert  the  catastrophe 
with  which  land  was  threatened. 

As  noticed  in  our  former  article,  we  find  by  the  last  census 
returns  that  the  proportions  of  the  population  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  otherwise  were,  in  the  different  years,  as 
follows : 

Engaged  in  agriculture,      Otbpr  pursuits. 
1811    ..    ..   35  per  cent.  Ii5  per  cent. 

1821    ....    33     —  ....    07  — 

1831    ....    28     —  ....    72  — 

1841    ....    22     —  ....    78  — 

In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  period  in  question  only  two  per 
cent,  of  the  population  was  transferred  from  land  to  other 
pursuits;  in  the  second  ten  years,  five  per  cent. ;  and  in  the 
third  ten  years,  six  per  cent.;  making  in  the  whole  period 
thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  population  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  a  dependence  upon  agriculture  to  other  pursuits. 

Taking  the  two  extreme  periods,  we  then  find  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  at  each  divided  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : 

The  whole 

Employed  in  Otherwise  population  of 

agriculture.  employed.  Great  Britain. 

1811  ..  4,408,8130  ...  8,187,923  ...  12,500;803 
18  U    ..    4,145,775       ..       14,698,(559       ..  18,844,434 

Decrease    203,105  Increase  0,510,736    Increase  6,247,031 

We  thus  see  that  wliile  the  whole  population  increased  by 
6,247,631  persons,  or  40^  per  cent.,  the  proportion  employed 
in  agriculture  actually  diminished  by  203,105  persons.  If 
agriculture  had  maintained  its  own  share  of  the  increase 
during  that  period,  the  distribution  of  the  population  in 
1841  would  have  been  as  follows : 
Employed  in  agriculture,  Increase  to  1841, 

1811    4,408,880      49 J  per  cent...  6,591.270 

Otherwise    8,187 ,923    ...  12,253,158 


Total    12,590,803  Total  18,844,434 

Which  comparison  shows  that,  wliile  land  at  this  time  fur- 
nishes employment  to  2,410,501  persons  fewer  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  population,  that  that  number  have  found  occu- 
pation in  other  pursuits. 

We  arc  very  apt  to  underrate  the  importance  of  evils  which 
have  not  really  been  experienced,  but  which,  by  the  timely 
interference  of  some  agency,  have  been  averted.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clear,  that  but  for  the  increase  of  our  commerce  and 
manufacturing  system,  which  have  absorbed  not  only  the 
natural  increase  of  the  numbers  belonging  to  them,  but 
which  have  relieved  the  land  of  its  whole  increase  of  popu- 
lation during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  rents  anil  profits  of 
land  would  by  this  time  have  suffered  a  great  reduction  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  idle  and  unemployed  population, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  converted  into  valuable 
customers  as  consumers  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  By  this 
means  the  danger  which  threatened  the  absorption  in  time  of 
all  rent  has  been  averted,  and  that  which  constituted  the 
danger  converted  into  a  positive  good. 

It  will  be  useful  now  to  follow  out  the  effects  of  this  new 
iN  |-di!itr<bllt,i<V  "tf  the  population  upon  the  general  taxation  and 
^  ^  local  burden's  borne  by  each  class.  In  a  former  article  we 
^wterrRTshow'U  that,  the  general  taxation  of  the  country 
i  arnouJiiWd',  in  fhe/yaar  181 1,  to  05,173,9402.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
\til7~U)H.  -'id.  80  oachWrson  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
JJifited  Kingdom;  wiile  in  l.sll  the  general  taxes  amounted 
jtuW  to  5l,!)H^H8TT,|or  at  the  rate  of  II.  IKs.  IOd.  to  each 
individual  of  the  Ui/ilod  Kingdom.  The  writer  in  the  Union 
shows  the  proportion  of  the  taxation  contributed  by 
this  nit  tin;  two  periods  us  follows: 


1811 
I'll 


86,173,540 
5J,9l)/)NK 


linte  pet  head. 

£   H.  (1. 

..  3  HI  3  .. 
..    1  18  HI  .. 


Agricultural 
population. 
4,408,880 
1,115,774 


Their 
proportion. 
£ 

16,988,190 
.  8,0*0,700 


Their 

Rate  per  bead.      Other  proportion. 

£  s.  d.         population.  £ 
..    3  10    3     ..     8,187,923    ..  28,700,079 
..    1  18  10     ..  14,098,600    ..  28,539,897 


i.e-m  contributed  by  lima 


7,938,481 


Taxation. 

£ 

1811  05,173,545 
1841    ..  51,911,588 

Less  contributed  by  other  classes  ..  ..  2.'0,182 
Of  the  reduction  of  the  taxation,  therefore,  amounting  to 
\9'p61,9b%  between  1811  and  1811  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  agricultural  class  in  Great  Britain  has 
profited  to  the  extent  of  7,1)32,481/.,  while  the  other  class, 
comprising  the  rest  of  the  population  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  profited  only  by  220,182/.  "  If,"  says 
the  writer  in  the  Union,  "  the  general  taxation  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  borne,  in  1841,  in  the  same  proportion  by  the 
agricultural  class,  and  the  rest  of  the  community,  as  they  ex- 
isted in  1811,  the  former  would  have  contributed  thereto 
12,798,059*.  instead  of  8,010,70!)/.,, and  the  latter  would  only 
have  contributed  23,701 ,5  17/.  instead  of  28,.030,897Z.  Thus, 
by  the  iucrease  of  numbers  which  had  found  occupation  in 
manufactures,  commerce,  &C.,  the  landed  interest,  as  a  class, 
was  relieved  of  taxes,  on  this  account  only,  of  4,748,350/." 

Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  local  burdens,  we  ex- 
tract from  the  Union  Mar/azine  the  following  calculations 
bearing  on  this  branch  of  the  subject : — 

"The  operation  of  the  property  and  income-tax  also  exhibits, 
in  n  striking  manner,  t  he  relief  which  hind  has  experienced,  in 
the  proportion  of  the  general  burdens  of  the  state  which  it  is 
called  upon  to  beac.  In  1814,  according  to  the  Parliamentary 
pap.  irs  of  that  year,  we  tiud  that  the  whole  amount,  of  income  de- 
rived from  real  property  of  various  kinds  was  57,128,047/.,  pro- 
portioned as  follows: — 

hand     ..        ..        ..   £37,669,347  or  68  per  cent. 

All  other  kinds  of  property       19,402,700  or  34  per  cent. 

£57,129,047  100 
"  In  1843,  according  to  a  Parliamentary  return  of  last  session, 
the  income  from  real  property  bad  increased  to  95,284,497/.,  pro- 
portioned as  follows : — 

Land       ..  ..,  ..    £45,753,615  or  48  percent. 

All  other  property  . .      49,530,882  or  52  per  cent. 


£95,284,497  100 
"  Thus, while  land  alone,  in  1814,  contributed  66  per  cent,  to 
the  property  tax,  and  all  other  property  only  34  per  cent.,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  value  of  land  from  37,660,3477.  to 
45. 753,015/.  per  annum,  other  kinds  of  property  have  risen  into 
existence,  chiefly  the  result  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
enterprise,  to  share  the  burdens  of  taxation  with  the  laud,  so 
that  tiie  latter  now  hears  only  48  per  cent.,  instead  of  60  per 
cent.,  as  in  1814,  while  the  former  bears  now  52  per  cent.,  in 
place  of  34  per  cent,  iu  1814. 

"  According  to  a Parliamentary  return,  the  property-tax  under 
schedule  A  yielded,  in  the  year  ended  5th  of  April,  1843, 
2,150,412/.    Had  this  sum  been  contributed  by  land  and  other 
property  in  the  proportions  which  they  bore  to  each  other  in 
1814,  the  sum  charged  on  each  would  have  been : 

On  land,  00  per  cent.       ..  ..  ..  £1,419,271 

On  other  property,  34  per  cent.  ..  ..  731,141 


£2.150,412 

"  But,  instead  of  which,  this  tax  has  actually  been  contributed 
in  the  following  proportions  : 

By  land,  48  per  cent.     ..         ...         ..  £1,033,193 

By  other  property,  52 per  cent.    ..         ..  1,117,220 


£2,150.412 

Thus  showing  that,  in  this  item,  the  relief  which 'land,'  as  a 
property,  has  experienced  by  the  increase  of  other  classes  of 
property,  is  equal  to  388,079f.  annually. 

"  But  to  pass  from  general  to  local  taxation,  we  will  now  con- 
sider the  effect  which  the  creation  of  so  much  real  property, 
other  than  land,  has  kad  in  relieving  the  land  from  the  charges 
of  the  Poor  Male,  County  Rates,  and  other  local  burdens.  In 
1814,  the  whole  amount  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
8,368,9742.,  which  was  charged  on  land  and  other  property,  in  the 
following  proportions,  assuming  that  property  was  rated  for 
local  purposes  in  the  some  proportion  as  to  the  property  and 
income  tax : 

Land,  00  per  cent  . .  . .  . .  £5.530,719 

Other  property,  34  per  cent        .,         ..  2,852,255 

£8,388,974 

"  The  amount  leviad  forth?  poor's  rate, in  1843,  was  6,552,890/., 
which,  according  to  a  similar  principle,  was  apportioned  as 

follows  : — 

On  land,  48  per  cent       ..         ...         ..  £3,145,388 

Other  property,  52  per  cent         . .  . .  3,407,502 


£6,552,890 

showing  that  land  has  actually  been  relieved  during  that  period, 
under  the  head  of  poor  rate,  to  the  amount  of  2,291,321/.,  while 
other  property  contributes  the  sum  of  555,247/.  more  at  present 
than  in  1814.   The  present  amount  of  poor  rate,  if  levied  now  in 
the  same  proportion  as  in  1814,  would  be  charged  thus : — 
On  land,  00  per  cent       . .  . .  . .  £4,324,906 

On  other  property,  34  per  cent    ..         ..  2,227,984 


£0,552,890 

which,  when  compared  with  the  proportions  really  charged,  show 
that  land  has  been  relieved  of  its  relative  share  of  this  burden, 
by  a  sum  equal  to  1,179,518/.,  which  sum  has  been  transferred  to 
tho  relative  proportion  of  this  charge  borne  by  other  property. 
Again,  with  respect  to  the  county  rate,  we  find  a  similar  result. 
In  1814,  the  amount  levied  for  '  county  rate'  was  573,504/.,  which 
was  contributed  in  the  following  proportions : — 

By  land,  66  per  cent         ..  ..  ..  £378,510 

By  other  property,  34  per  cent      ..;         ..  194,994 


£573,504 

In  1843  the  sum  levied  for  this  rate  was  1,003,051/.  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions : 

On  land,  48  per  cent.   £481,753 

On  other  property,  52  per  cent.     .„      ..  521,898 

£1,003,051 

But  which,  if  levied  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  1814,  would 

have  been  contributed: 

By  land,  06  por  cent.  ..       ...  ..£602,408 

By  other  property,  34  per  cent.  „.  341,243 


£1,001,651 

which  shows  that  land  contributes  now  relatively  less  to  this 
object,  by  the  sum  of  180,055/.,  than  in  1814,  and  that  other  pro- 
perty contributes  relatively  more  by  that  sum.  Every  other 
local  rate,  chargeable  on  real  property,  has  undergone  during 
that  period,  a  similar  relative  change  iu  favour  of  laud. 

"Leaving  out  of  view  altogether  the  actual  reductions  of  bur- 
dens, for  general  and  local  objects,  which  have  taken  place 
during  tho  last  30  years,  as  not  so  distinctly  traceable  to  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  extended  commerce  and  manufactures,  wo 
will  now  sum  up  the  relative  difference  which  now  exists  in  the 
proportion  of  those  charges  which  attach  to  those  employed  in 
agriculture  and  the  rest  of  the  community — to  land  and  other 
property  now,  as  compared  with  1814 — which  has  been  caused 
entirely  by  an  extension  of  our  trade,  the  additional  employment 
it  has  afforded,  and  tho  new  property  which  it  has  callod  into 
exis  e,ue- Af,njCULTunAL  CLASgi  j\.ND  LAND. 

Proportion  of  burdens     If  contributed  in 
actually  contributed     the  same  propor- 
in  1843.  tion  us  in  1814. 

General  taxation  ..  ..  £8,049,709  ....  £12,798,059 
Property  t«    1,033,192    ....  1,419,271 

I'ooi's  rale    3,145,388    4,3-'l,'.ilMS 

County  into    481,753     ....  602,408 


£12,710,012 


£10,204,044 


Annual  relative  saving  to 
land,  over  and  above 
tho  actual  reductions 
of  burdens  


6,494,002 


£19,204,044 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSES  AND  ALL  OTHER  PROPERTY. 

Proportion  actually     If  contributed 
contributed         in  the  same  pro- 
in  1848.  tioa  as  in  1814. 

£  £ 
General  taxation       ..       28,539,897       ..,  23,791,547 

Property  tax   1,117,220      ..  731,141 

Poor's  rato  ..  ..  3,407,502  ..  2,227,084 
County  rate     ..       ..  521,898       ..  341,243 


£33,580,517  27,091,915 
Annual  additional  relative  sum  contributed  6,494,002 


£33,580,517 

"  Wo  thus  arrive  at  tile  remarkable  fact,  that  not  only  has  the 
land  been  relieved  of  the  maintenance  of  its  own  natural  in- 
crease of  population,  amounting,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  to  no 
fewer  than  2,445,501  persons,  but  land,  as  a  property,  ami  tho 
agricultural  class,  as  a  body,  have  been  relieved  of  taxes,  gentrai 
and  local,  to  the  exteat  of  no  less  than  0,194.002/.  annually,  wholly 
and  entirely  by  the  increase  of  our  commerce  and  manufactures, 
which  have  afforded  profitable  employment  to  such  an  increased 
proportion  of  the  population,  and  which  have  led  to  the  creation 
of  so  much  additional  fixed  property  in  various  ways,  which  has 
shared  with  land  all  the  burdens  chargeable  upon  real  pro- 
perty." 

This  sum,  however,  of  (1,494,002/  represents  only  the  "  re- 
lative saving  to  land  over  and  above  the  actual  reductions  of 
burdens,"  but  the  calculations  furnish  all  the  materials  by 
which  we  can  compute  the  actual  increase  of  rental  and  di- 
minution of  general  taxes  and  local  burdens  which  have  oc- 
curred between  the  two  periods  in  question  : 

In  1814  the  rent  of  land  returned  to  the  incomo  tax  £ 
was       ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  37,606,347 

In  1813  it  had  increased  to  ..         ..         ..  45,753,615 

Increase  of  rent         ..         ..         ..  8,087,208 

TAXATION  AND  LOCAL  BURTHENS. 

Share  of  general  tax-        £  £ 

ationinlBll       ..15,982,190   In  1841  ..  ..  8,049,709 

Poor  rate,  1814      ..    5,536.719   In  1843  ..  ..  3,145  388 

County  rate,  1814  ..      378,510   In  1843  ..  ..  481,753 


21,897,419  11,676,850 
Reduction  of  taxes  and 

local  burdens     . .  10,220,560 

21,897,419 

Thus  while  the  rental  of  this  country  has  increased  by 
8,087,2G8/,  the  general  taxes  and  local  burdens  contributed  by 
land  as  a  property,  and  the  agricultural  class  as  a  body,  have 
been  diminished  by  10,220,0(11/.  annually,  independent  of  the 
numerous  special  exemptions  from  particular  taxes  which 
have  during  that  period  been  extended  to  this  class. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  inquiry  which  has  now  been 
awakened  upon  these  subjects  will  convince  landowners  how 
much  their  true  interests  are  bound  up  with  an  uninterrupted 
progress  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  by 
which  alone  a  profitable  occupation  can  be  found  for  the  in- 
creasing population  and  the  capital  of  the  country,  to  the 
general  benefit  of  all,  and  that  from  this  source  they  will  find 
the  safest  and  surest  relief  of  their  existing  burdens. 


REGISTRATION  APPEALS.  , 

COOGAN  V.  LUCKETT. 

Mr.  Wellsby  for  the  Appellant ;  Mr.  Grove  for  the  Re- 
spondent. 

Chief-Justice  Tindal — This  must  be  a  question  of 
fact  if  anything  can  be  a  question  of  fact:  the  revising  bar- 
rister has  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  he  has  not  stated  any 
facts  that  enable  us  to  say  that  he  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Justice  Maule. — The  principle  in  this  case  is  not 
one  of  law,  but  a  convenient  using  of  fact.  It  might  as  well 
be  called  a  principle  of  law  to  say  that  several  surveyors  were 
called  in  to  form  an  estimate,  and  that  they  were  all  of 
opinion  that  this  was  a  clear  annaal  value  of  10/.  There  is 
clearly  no  question  of  law  in  this  case;  and  therefore  the 
decision  ought  to  be  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Cresswell  concurred.  ^ 

Mr.  Justice  Erle. — I  think  the  test  tor  annual  value  is 
that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  once  or  twice — 
what  the  premises  will  let  for  fairly  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, deducting  what  the  tenant  ordinarily  had  to  pay. 
That  is  the  principle  laid  down  frequently ;  and  I  think  it  is 
applicable  in  this  case. 

Decision  alfirmed. 


BisHortJ.  Smedlet. 
Mr  Arnold  for  the  Appellant ;  Mr.  Merewether  for  the  Re- 
spondent. 

Chief  Justice  Tindal. — It  appears  to  me,  the  decision 
of  the  revising  barrister  was  proper  under  the  circumstances 
of  this  case.  The  3bth  section  of  the  Act  says,  that  if  the 
occupier's  name  is  not  on  the  rate,  he  may  insist  on  having 
it  put  on ;  and  if  there  is  a  refusal,  it  shall  be  a  sufficient 
claim  to  have  the  right  to  put  it  on,  if  he  actually  pays  or 
tenders  the  full  amount  of  the  rate  then  due  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  he  did  not  actually  pay,  and  it  seems  to 
me  as  clear  that  he  did  not  tender  the  full  amount  of  the  rate 
due  for  that  purpose ;  for  it  appears  to  me  when  he  called 
upon  the  overseers,  and  after  inquiring  whether  any  rates 
were  due,  the  overseer  saying  he  did  not  know,  when  he  tells 
the  overseer  that  he  is  prepared  to  pay  what  is  due,  and  the 
overseer  says,  "  I  will  submit,"  if  he  goes  away  (and  never 
comes  again,  it  seems  to  me  he  goes  away  on  the  mutual  un- 
derstanding that  the  overseer  is  to  look  into  the  book  and 
see  what  it  is,  and  that  when  he  comes  again  he  shall  know 
what  it  is.  The  cose  goes  on  to  state  that  he  never  made 
any  further  inquiries.  Therefore,  the  parties  are  to  each 
other  re  infesta  iu  the  position  of  having  beguna  transaction 
and  not  having  come  to  a  conclusion.  Therefore,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  without  going  into  the  two  points  made  by 
the  revising  barrister,  that  he  has  decided  the  case  rightly; 
and  as  we  have  not  felt  any  doubt  in  the  case,  in  point  of 
law,  the  decision  must  be 

Affirmed  with  costs. 


Cooke  v.  Luckett. 
Mr.  Wellsby  for  the  Appellant ;  Mr.  Grove  for  the  Re- 
spondent. 

Chief  Justice  Tindal. — The  alteration  being  made  in 
the  statement  of  the  case  for  our  determination  has  relieved 
it,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  some  diflicuhy.  It  appears  now 
that  the  learned  gentleman,  the  revising  banister,  thought 
that  the  mistokeof  No.  3  for  No.  4  was  one  that  brought 
the  case  within  the  75th  section  of  the  Registration  Act,  as 
one  of  inacctuatc  description ;  he  thought  that  it  was  an 
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amendable  mistake,  and  held  so  under  the  powers  of  the 
Act.  A  doubt  was  raised  whether  it  was  such  nn  alteration, 
and  lie  thought  it  was  ;  and  therefore,  so  far  as  that  part  of 
the  question  is  concerned,  there  is  an  end  to  that :  and  the 
only  pniut  to  consider  is,  whether  the  facts  show  the  appel- 
lant h\ul  been  called  upon  bona  fide  to  pay,  and  had  done 
so  iu  respect  of  such  premises,  which  premises  we  must  now 
take  as  rightly  described.  The  facts  showed  that  the  tenant's 
name  was  upon  the  rate,  but  that  having  agreed  with  his 
landlord  to  give  n  larger  sum  of  money  for  the  occupation  of 
the  premises,  it  was  on  the  landlord's  part  agreed  that  he 
would  pay  all  the  parish  rates  and  some  of  the  taxes.  It  ap 
pears  to  me  that  the  payment  of  them  by  the  landlord  is  bona 
Jide  under  the  circumstances  of  the  tenant  being  rated,  that 
the  tenant  is  buna  fide  called  upon  to  pay  in  respect  of  such 
premises  the  rates  of  the  parish,  and  that  he  has  actually 
bona  Jide  paid  the  same.  I  cannot  understand  that  the 
words  "  bona  Jide  called  upon"  means  of  necessity  a  persona] 
call,  or  a  personal  demand  of  the  rate  ;  but  it  appears  that 
the  tenant's  name  being  upon  the  parish  rate, he  is  the  only 
person  who  can  in  law  be  called  upon  by  the  parish  officers 
to  pay  the  rate.  He  is  the  person  who  must  either  answer 
it  by  actual  payment  through  himself  or  through  some 
other  person,  anil  he  is  liable  to  a  distress  from  having  his 
name  upon  the  parish  rate  book ;  and  therefore  it  seems  to 
me  he  is  called  upon  in  law  to  pay  the  rate.  There  could 
be  no  greater  notoriety  than  the  actually  calling  at  the  door 
and  asking  him  to  pay  the  rate  in  consequence  of  seeing  the 
name  already  in  the  rate  book — therefore  it  seems  to  me  to 
satisfy  these  words.  He  is  called  upon  to  pay  it  in  person  or 
by  deputy — not  necessarily  by  his  own  hand.  It  is  stated  he 
did  actually  pay,  and  as  the  words  are  satisfied,  the  decision 
is  wrong,  and  must  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Justice  Mauub. — I  think  also  this  decision  must  be 
reversed.  I  think  there  was  a  bona  fide  payment  of  the  rate, 
and  that  the  appellant  was  bona  Jide  called  upon  to  pay  the 
rate  within  the  meaning  of  section  73  of  the  Registration 
Act.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  support  his  vote,  to  have  recourse  to  that 
section,  because  I  incline  to  think  that  without  the 
assistance  of  that  section,  on  a  due  construction  of 
the  27th  section  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  vote  might  have 
been  properly  allowed.  The  Reform  Act  is  not  entirely 
in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
different  provisions  of  that  Act.  In  section  27  of  that  Act 
the  elective  franchise  is  conferred  upon  persons  occupying 
10/.  houses.  There  might  be  set  up  an  occupation  for  the 
purpose  of  the  franchise,  where  they  were  not  bona  Jide 
occupiers  entirely,  and  it  may  well  be  that  they  should  be 
willing  to  take  the  benefit  but  not  to  incur  the  burthens  of 
that  occupation  ;  and  therefore  the  section  requires,  amongst 
other  things,  that  the  party  shall  be  rated  and  pay  the  rates,— 
not  merely  the  putting  himself  on  the  list  of  10/.  house- 
holders for  the  purpose  of  the  franchise,  but  that  he  shall 
also  submit  to  the  liabilities  of  such  a  person  in  respect  to 
the  matters  in  the  ordinary  and  usual  course,  such  as 
having  to  pay  rates.  Further,  another  object  may  be 
that  he  shall  be  the  person  who  shall  be  called  on  by 
the  parish,  and  those  who  have  to  make  the  rates  as  the 
person  occupying  the  property,  and  to  a  sufficient  amount. 
In  order  to  effect  that  purpose,  the  27th  section  says  he 
must  be  rated,  and  that  he  must  pay  the  rates.  We  have  had 
several  cases  on  the  question  of  what  payment  of  a  rate 
amounts  to,  aud  it  has  been  contended  it  must  be  paid  by 
the  very  hand  of  the  person  liable  to  pay  it.  Now,  generally 
speaking,  the  thing  required  to  be  done  by  the  statute,  or  the 
law,  need  not  be  done  in  his  own  person  unless  there  is  some 
sufficient  reason  for  it ;  and  it  clearly  is  of  the  least  neces- 
sity that  the  payment  should  be  made  by  a  particular  person 
by  bis  own  hand ;  because,  if  the  money  comes  out  of  his 
pocket  aud  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  persou  entitled  to  re- 
ceive it,  it  seems  perfectly  immaterial  whose  hand  it  is  that 
conveys  it — the  party  paying  and  the  party  receiving  being 
the  same.  Possibly  we  might  quote  cases  "in  which  the  dif- 
ference arises,  but  there  is  no  difference  arising  out  of  the 
intermediate  adventure  of  the  money  in  transitu.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  person  who  gets  another  to  pay  for 
him  out  of  his  funds  and  allows  it  to  another  person  in  ac- 
count, is  the  person  who,  within  the  meaning  of  this  statute, 
pays  the  rate.  This  is  meant  to  exclude  a  gratuitous  pay- 
ment by  some  person  of  that  kind,  who  does  not  pay  as  the 
agent  of  a  party  liable,  or  out  of  his  funds,  or  to  be  repaid  by 
him ;  but  a  person  who  pays  voluntarily  a  sum  which  he  is 
in  no  way  under  a  pecuniary  contract  to  pay,  but  pays  it  so 
as  to  fall  within  some  of  the  mischief  intended  to  be  pre- 
vented by  Parliamentary  law.  But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  a  payment  which  has  been  procured  by  the  services  of 
any  other,  bona  fide,  and  which  one  man  gets  another  to  pay 
for  him,  is  a  payment  by  the  person  who  has  recourse  to  that 
means  of  making  it.  Here  there  was  a  complete  pavment 
within  the  sections  of  the  Reform  Act  and  the  Registra- 
tion Act.  The  main  question  that  turns  upon  this  is, 
whether  the  applicant  can  be  said  to  have  been,  bona  fide, 
called  upon  to  pay.  Now  section  70  of  the  Registration 
Act,  is  not  necessarily  a  new  Taw  in  all  cases  ;  it  may  be  that 
it  helps  some  new  cases  that  would  not  hold  by  the  27th  sec- 
tion of  the  Reform  Act,  but  no  doubt  it  is  meant  to  apply  to 
many  cases  in  which  that  section  of  the  Reform  Act  would 
apply  without  its  assistance ;  but  the  70th  section  is  to  relieve 
doubts  that  may  exist  in  cases  that  ought  to  be  decided  in 
favour  of  the  franchise  independent  of  the  new  enactment  of 
the  statute  of  Victoria:  and  it  is  to  facilitate  the  decision  of 
such  cases,  and  to  relieve  the  obscurity,  and  to  enable  the  court 
and  the  revising  barrister  to  come  rapidly  and  easily  to  the 
conclusion  he  ought  to  have  arrived  at,  and  would  have  done 
to,  but  with  difficulty,  under  section  27.  And  therefore,  that 
being  the  case,  it  must  necessarily  happen  that  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  the  decision  would  have  been  the  same  if  the 
statute  of  Victoria  had  not  been  passed  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  this  is  one,  and  that  within  the  27th  section  the  appel- 
lant was  rated  for  No.  9,  which  was  called  by  mistake  No.  4,  as 
if  it  had  been,  that  "  a  house  in  Black  Lane"  had  been  put 
instead  of  "  Red  Lane,"  which  would  come  I  think  within  the 
J27th  section  ;  and  if  that  be  so,  then  no  doubt  could 
arise  with  respect  to  the  words, "  bonafide  called  on,"  for  they 
are  not  in  section  27,  and  not  being  so  in  the  27th  section  of 
the  Reform  Act,  that  therefore  throws  great  light  on  the  term 
in  the  section  of  the  Act  of  Victoria ;  because  that  section  is 
intended  in  the  cases  where  there  is  innocent  error  and  mis- 
take—without mala  fide  by  substituting  that  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  same,  in  effect,  as  a  formal  compliance  which  is 
required  by  the  27th  section,  and  a  compliance  would  be  to 
substitute  that  for  a  formal  compliance  which  is  the  same  in 
effect  hut  not  in  form.  Now  what  is  the  effect  of  being  dis- 
tiuctly  and  accurately  rated  ?  Why,  it  is  intended  that  it 
may  effectually  draw  the  attention  of  those  parties  whose 
business  it  is  to  be  informed  of  the  matter  who  it  is  is  liable 
to  pay  the  rate,  and  this  is  done  by  putting  that  person  on 


the  rate  to  inform  him  also  that  he  is  to  bo  called  upon 
in  respect  of  occupying  certain  premises,  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  being  assessed  by  authority  of  law,  and  that 
such  amount  he  is  called  upon  to  pay-to  the  overseers. 
All  (hat  is  the  effect  of  accurate  rating;  and  the  statute  of 
Victoria  says,  that  when  there  skill  be  inaccuracy,  which 
there  possibly  may  be,  that  is  to  be  removed  :  not  in  all 
cases  of  mistake,  but  in  such  cases  only  where  the  substance 
has  beencompliedwith.notiuthoseiii  which  he  shall  either  he 
on  oroffthe  rate,  for  there  may  besome  cases  where  the  rate  did 
not  show  that  the  voter  or  claimant  was  called  upon  to  pay 
so  much  to  such  persons;  and  you  may  take  the  call  and  the 
rate  together,  and  say  he  was  bona  Jide  called  upon  by  the 
rate,  together  with  some  other  ini'oruintion  he  had  received, 
so  as  to  exclude  everything  from  the  case  except  a  fraudulent 
mistake,  so  as  to  make  the  liability  acknowledged  by  the 
claimant,  and  to  make  it  notified  by  calling  upon  him.  It 
may  be  error,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  the  law 
on  that  point  to  be  defective  ;  the  rating  is  not  merely  that 
he  may  know  to  whom  he  is  to  pay  the  amount,  for  that  may 
he  helped ;  if  the  overseers  be  in  earnest  in  the  matter  by, 
calling  upon  him,  aud  thus  effectually  give  him  the  informa- 
tion,— it  shews  us  merely  the  demand  that  the  overseers 
might  make,  but  it  amounts  to  something  a  great  deal 
stronger  than  that,  namely,  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  persou  to  pay  it,  asda  notification  to  him  that  he  is 
ta  pay  it.  Not  simply  calling  upon  him,  but  writing  in  the 
p-:per  that  he  is  to  pay  so  much  per  annum,  aud  notifying  to 
him  and  the  rest  of  the  world  publicly,  and  in  such  a  way, 
that  if  he  does  not  pay  it,  he  is  liable  to  be  distrained  on  for 
it.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  stronger  information  t'.iau  the  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  party,  and  saying,  "  be  so  good  as  to 
pay  me  so  much  money."  Therefore  the  revising  barrister 
conceived  that  he  was  called  upon  to  answer  a  question 
quite  independent  of  what  passed  between  the  overseerand 
the  landlord — the  question,  namely,  that  he  was  called  upon 
bona  fide  to  pay  the  rate  ;  and  that  being  so,  he  has  actually 
paid  it.  Though  the  money  is  not  actually  disbursed  by  him, 
it  is  received  by  those  entitled  by  law  to  receive  it,  and 
I  think  he  has  been  buna  fide  called  upon,  and  has  bona  Jide 
paid  the  money ;  and  therefore  his  name  must  be  inserted 
on  the  register.  The  rest  of  the  court  concurred,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  revising  barrister  was  reversed. 


Bayley  v.  Overseers  of  Nantwich. 

Mr.  Cockburn,  Q.  C,  for  the  Appellant;  Mr.Wellsby  for 
the  Respondent. 

Chief-Justice  Tindal. — The  case  has  been  referred 
back  to  the  revising  barrister  to  certify  whether  any  objec- 
tion was  made  before  him  as  to  the  address  of  the  notice  of 
claim  to  the  overseers  ofNautwich  being  the  proper  address  : 
he  has  certified  that  no  such  objection  was  made;  and  as  it 
was  admitted  that  all  the  provisions  of  sections  100  am!  101 
of  the  Registration  Act  had  been  complied  with,  the  sole 
point  referred  to  us  was  whether  the  duplicate  notice  of 
claim  properly  stamped  was  conclusive  evidence  of  its  being 
in  time  ?  This  was  decided  in  the  case  of  notice  of  objection, 
and  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  taken  between  the  two 
cases :  we  therefore  think  the  decision  of  the  revising  bar- 
rister is  wrong,  and  that  the  same  must  be  amended  and  he 
reversed,  and  the  names  of  the  25  claimants  inserted  in  the 
list  of  voters. 

Decision  reversed. 


Croucher  v.  Brow*. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Kinglake  for  the  Appellant;  Mr.  Russell 
Gurney  for  the  Respondent. 

Chief  Justice  Tindal.— The  question  appears  to  me  to 
turn  upon  the  proper  construction  of  the  :J2d  section  of  the 
2  Wm.  IV.,  c.  -to ;  and  I  am  unable  to  read  that  iu  other  way 
than  by  seeing  a  marked  distinction  made  between  the 
burgess  or  freeman  of  an  ordinary  borough,  and  the  freeman 
and  liveryman  of  the  city  of  London.  The  very  first  ob- 
servation that  arises  is,  when  speaking  of  other  boroughs  or 
cities  than  London,  using  in  the  alternative  the  word  burgess 
or  the  word  freeman,  though  one  would  be  synonymous  with 
the  other;  but  when  speaking  of  London,  it  couples  with  it 
the  character  of  freeman  and  also  of  liveryman :  therefore  I 
should  say  on  the  first  inception  of  the  case,  when  it  is 
speaking  of  a  right  to  vote  of  a  burgess  or  of  a  livery  and 
freeman,  it  couples  with  the  character  of  freeman  the  neces- 
sity of  also  having  the  character  of  liveryman  ;  it  makes  the 
right  to  vote  depend  upon  both.  If  you  curry  your  mind 
through  the  enacting  part  of  the  clause,  you  will  find  the 
distinction  is  thoroughly  kept  up.  It  goes  on  to  say,  "he 
shall  he  entitled  to  vote  in  such  election  provided  such  per- 
son shall  be  duly  registered  according  to  the  provisions  here- 
inafter contained,"  which  do  not  mean  expressly  to  point  to 
the  proviso  to  this  section,  but  to  the  general  provisions  in 
the  act,  for  the  registration  of  cities  and  boroughs.  And  then 
it  goes  on  to  say  "  that  no  person  shall  bo  so  registered  iu 
any  year  unless  he  shall  on  the  last  day  of  July  in  such  vear 
be  qualified  in  such  manner  as  would  entitle  him  then  to  vote 
if  such  day  were  the  day  of  election,  and  this  act  had  not  been 
passed  ;  nor  unless  where  he  shall  be  a.  burgess  orfreeman,  or 
freeman  and  liveryman  of  any  city  or  borough'' — still  pointing 
to  the  distinction,  burgess  ur  freeman  of  any  city  but  Lon- 
don, and  liveryman  and  freeman  of  London,  "  where  he  shall 
have  resided  for  six  calendar  months,  &c."  Then  follows 
the  clause  which  relates  only  to  other  boroughs  than  Lon- 
don, and  then  it  drops  the  words  liveryman  and  freeman,  and 
only  uses  the  words  burgess  and  freeman.  It  contains  a 
provision  that  applies  to  contributory  boroughs;  and  there- 
fore, not  applying  to  London,  it  did  not  want  the  word.  Now 
you  come  to  the  proviso,  and  you  find  the  same  distinction, 
"Provided  always,  that  no  person  who  shall  have  been 
elected,  made  or  admitted  a  burgess  or  freeman  since  the  1st 
day  of  March,  1881,  otherwise  than  in  respect  of  birth  or 
servitude,  or  who  shall  hereafter  he  elected,  made  or  admitted 
a  burgess  or  freeman,  otherwise  than  in  respect  of  birth  or 
servitude,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  as  such  in  any  such  elec- 
tion for  any  city  or  borough  as  aforesaid,  or  to  be  so  regis- 
tered as  aforesaid."  That  exception,  which  is  the  disfran- 
chising exception,  is  in  force  with  respect  to  the  city  of  London, 
where  you  find  in  the  other  part  of  the  clause  it  has  consi- 
dered the  double  character  of  liveryman  and  freeman  to  be 
necessary  to  give  the  right  to  vote.  Look  again  at  the 
schedules,  and  you  find  the  same  distinction  prevails.  In 
the  schedule  K,  of  the  2  W.  4.  c.  40,  the  notices  all  show  in 
the  language  they  use,  that  the  double  character  of  livery- 
man and  freeman  is  necessary :  "  I  hereby  give  you 
notice  that  I  claim  to  have  my  name  inserted  in  the 

list  made  by  the  clerk  of  the  company  of  ,  of  the 

liverymen   of   the    said    company    of   ,  entitled 

to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  for  the  city  of  London  f 
and  the  second  says,  "  The  following  persons  claim  to  have 
their  names  inserted  in  the  list  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  as 
freemen  of  the  city  of  Loudon,  and  liverymen  of  the  several  ' 


companies  herein  specified,  in  the  election  of  members  for 
the  city  of  London;"  and  the  some  with  number  three. 
Therefore  when  you  come  to  the  words  at  the  end,  "  entitled 
to  vote  as  such,"  it  appears  to  me  the  revising  barrister  CS»»e 
to  a  right  decision  when  he  held  that  with  respect  to  the? 
qualification, it  offered  only  to  burgesses  or  freemen/and  waif 
not  to  include  the  right  of  those  who  claim  to  vote  f">r  the 
city  of  London.  It  has  been  asked,  why  there  should  be  *nat 
distinction?  I  am  unable,  perhaps,  exactly  to  point  o'W 
why  it  should  be.  It  might  he  thought  perhaps,  that  in 
Loudon, companies  being  veiy  various  and  numerous, that  is 
a  sufficient  check  against  any  of  those  malpractices  wlucw 
might  take  place  in  other  boroughs  where  the  whole  depended 
upon  the  will  of  the  corporation.  Such  might  ormight  not  he. 
That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  construction  of  the  Act,  and  J 
think  the  revising  barrister  was  right. 
Decision  affirmed. 


Luckett  v.  BniGHT. 
Mr.  drove  for  the  Appellant;  Mr.  Wellshy  for  the  Re- 
spondent. 

Chief-Justice  Tindal.  —  The  question  put,  I  con- 
ceive, is  whether  the  revising  hamster  was  wrong?  And, 
looking  to  the  facts  of  the  case  to  see  whether  he  ought,  on 
that  state  of  facts,  to  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion  ; 
in  the  first  place  you  have  all  of  these  claimants  clothed  with 
the  character  of  tenants ;  there  is  a  lease  made  to  them,  and 
the  case  finds  no  other  person  as  the  landlord,  and  no  other 
person  to  whom  the  rent  is  paid.  Being  tenants,  we  are 
then  told  of  the  mode  of  their  occupation,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  they  are  there  just  as  often  as  they  wish,  not  only 
for  their  owu  business,  but  some  other  particulars  are  toW 
us  which  we  are  not  to  inquire  into.  We  cannot  inquire 
how  the  business  of  the  association  is  carried  on,  and  we 
cannot  say  that  this  was  an  occupation  neither  by  themselves 
or  by  some  persons  whom  they  let  into  possession,  whether 
jointly  with  them,  or  severally  from  them.  The  names, 
therefore,  were  rightly  retained  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Justice  Maule. — I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
barrister  has  found  that  the  voter  was  the  occupying  tenant 
of  certain  premises,  and  the  appellant,  upon  the  point  re- 
served, asks  us  whether  we  can  say  the  barrister  was  wrong; 
in  coming  to  that  conclusion  ?  The  case  shows  that  the  pre- 
mises were  let  for  200/.  a  year  to  five  persons,  of  whom  the 
voter  in  question  was  one ;  the  use  of  the  premises  was  by 
the  five  persons  and  other  persons  admitted  with  them,  for 
some  purposes, using  it  for  any  purpose  that  they  thought  fit, 
and  whenever  they  thought  fit.  They  used  it  first  for  them- 
selves in  doing  their  own  business,  which  could  not  be  done 
by  others,  and  which,  therefore,  they  were  obliged  to  do  per- 
sonally when  in  Loudon.  The  house  seems  to  have  been  m 
charge  of  some  servants,  who  were  the  servants  of  the  asso- 
ciation, of  whom  the  defendant  and  his  co-lessees  were  mem- 
bers; and  it  was  used  by  the  voter  aud  the  others  who  were 
engaged  jointly  with  the  voter  iu  some  pursuit  which  was 
the  object  of  the  association  ;  and  from  these  circumstances 
the  barrister  says  they  occupied  as  servants.  Cau  we  say  he 
was  wrong  in  "that  conclusion?  It  seems  to  me  it  was  by 
no  means  an  unreasonable  conclusion  upon  the  facts;  anil, 
therefore,  I  think  the  decision  ought  to  be  affrmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Chesswell. — I  think  the  revising  barrister 
was  right  in  retaining  these  names  on  the  list.  The  material 
question  for  us  is,  whether  he  was  justified  in  finding  that, 
the  parties  occupied  this  house  as  tenants.  It  is  stated  on 
the  case  expressly  that  the  respondent  aud  certain  other* 
were  lessees  at  a  certain  rate,  aud  therefore  were  tenants  of 
the  house,  aud  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to  occupy  the  house. 
There  does  not  appear,  therefore,  anything  in  the  case  to 
show  that  they  have  parted  with  their  right  to  turn  every- 
body else  out  at  any  moment  they  think  fit.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  persons  came  into  the  house  at  any  time  with- 
out their  consent.  They  are  said  to  be  the  joint 
subscribers  to  the  same  fund,  out  of  which  the  servants 
are  paid  who  have  the  superintendence  of  the  house. 
These  servants  are  reported  to  be  the  servants  of 
those  persons  who  subscribe  to  the  common  fund.  That 
shows  that  they  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  agents  of  any 
other  person,  and  could  have  no  right  to  be  there  a  mo- 
ment longer  thau  the  lessees  chose ;  therefore  the  respon- 
dent reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  remain  in  the  house  as 
long  as  he  pleased,  not  only  for  the  business  of  the  associa- 
tion, but  for  his  own  private  business.  There  is  nothing  to 
deprive  the  revising  barrister  of  the  opportunity  ot  finding 
that  they  occupied  the  house  as  tenants,  and  that  therefore 
the  finding  was  correct. 

Mr.  Justice  Krle. — I  know  of  no  definition  of  the  word 
"  occupation  "  that  can  prevent  the  facts  here  found  from 
amounting  to  occupation. 

Decision  affirmed. 


Scotch  Law  of  Entail. — We  learn  by  an  announcement 
which  appears  in  our  advertising  columns,  that  the  landlords 
of  Scotland  are  in  earnest  upon  the  subject  of  entails.  A 
requisition  for  a  public  meeting  of  lauded  proprietors  to  con- 
sider the  subject  has  been  headed  by  the  name  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Breadalbane.  It  invites  the  proprietors  of  entailed 
estates  in  Scotland  to  meet  together,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  great  national  evils  connected  with  the  law 
of  entail,  and  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  application  to 
the  legislature  thereupon."  The  landlord  proprieters  have 
the  warm  wishes  of  the  community  for  their  success;  for,  as 
we  have  attempted  to  show  above,  however  much  these  un- 
natural laws  press  upon  the  owners  of  land,  they  weigh  with 
double  injury  upon  all  other  classes. — Glasgow  Argus. 

A  lady  once  asked  a  gentleman  what  wit  was  like  ?  To 
which  he  replied,  "  Like  your  ladyship's  bottle  of  sal  volatile 
— poignaut  at  the  first  opening;  but 'on  being  too  much 
handed  about,  loses  all  its  flavour,  and  becomes  quite  in- 
sipid." 

Considerate. — When  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  forward 
his  new  grand  commercial  scheme,  he  kindly  allowed  the 
lapse  of  ten  days,  in  order  that  the  House  of  Commons  might 
have  full  time  to  recover  from  the  speech  Mr.  D  israeli  made 
on  that  occasion. — Punch. 

A  printer  at  Wurtzburgh  has  been  arrested  for  printing  an 
almanack  in  lf+12,  in  which  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of 
Wurtzburgh  is  placed  before  that  of  the  King  and  Royal 
Family  of  Bavaria. 

Importation  of  Cattle.  —  By  a  return  obtained 
by  Mr.  (logon  (Dublin),  printed  on  Monday, it  appears 
that  the  importation  of  "live  cattle"  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  foreign  countries,  fnr  the  year  ending  the  0th 
of  January,  184(5,  was  respectively  as  follows:  Oxen  aud 
bulls,  97B2;  cows,  6502;  calves, 086 ;  sheep,  10,847 ;  lambs, 
112  ;  swine  aud  hogs,  1008. 

A  dreadful  famine  exists  in  Swcdeu,  ill  the  provinces  of 
Upsal,  Upland,  Stockholmlau,  and  Westmanland.  Iu  Upland 
there  are  fourteen  thousand  persons  without  food. 
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FREE  TRADE  TRACTS,  selected  hy  the  Council  of 

the  Ixa#tie,  Is.,  In  cloth. 

JOHN  HOPKINS'S  NOTIONS  of  POLITICAL  ECO- 
NOMY, lty  Mr*,  it  im  bt.    RsooBimflnded  by  Mr.  Cobden    Is.  Gd. 

TWENTY  TRACTS  AND  SPEECHES  ON  FREE 

TRADE.    By  Earl  Dccn,  Messrs.  ViLi.ir.RS,  Cobden,  Rrioiit,  Gicaojt, 
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*»*  Several  memhers  of  the  Council  of  the  League  are 
desirous  of  nuiking  complete  their  sets  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  Circular,  which  Tins  printed  in  Manchester,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  League  paper.  They  are 
deficient  of  the  following  numbers  : 

67,  70,  711,  93,  L0a,  104,  107. 

Any  reasonable  sum  will  be  paid  for  the  numbera,  or  any  of 
them. 

They  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Godsby,  Newall's- 
huildings,  Manchester,  and  should  he  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  the  senders,  which  shall  he  promptly  replied  to, 
with  payment. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  March  11,  1846. 

N;B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  mado  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 

As  the  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  require  that 
the.  Christiau  Name  of  the  party  to  whom  Tost 
Offico  Orders  are  sent  should  he  given  in  full,  sub 
Scribcrs  are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  their 
Orders  in  future  for  George  Wilson,  League 
Offices,  Manchester,  or  Abraham  Waiter  Paulton, 
67,  Fleet-street,  Loudon. 


•Lord,  John,  Bacup  ....  .... 

Cheetham,  John,  Staleybridge   

•Matlcy,  It.,  Hodge,  near  Mottran  and  Manchester, 
"Ashton,  Samuel,  Pole  Bunk,  Hyde  .... 
•Ashton,  James,  and  Brother*,  do    do  .... 
•Smith,  John  Benjamin,  Cotton  Court,  Manchester 
•Barnes,.!.  B.  and  Son,  F.irnworlh,  near  Bolton 


£ 

..ioo 

,.100 
.  .1110 
..100 
..100 
.  .100 
..1"0 


Carlton,  James,  Mosley-street,  Manchester  ..  50 

Benson,  Robert,  6,  Sussex-sip,  Hyde  Park,  London  ..  40 
•Randall,  Messrs.,  Hibbert,  &  Sons,  Godiey,  nr  Hyde  40 
•Tliorneley,  A.  W.  ....  do       do  ..40 

*Chadwick,.Tobn,  and  Brothers,  Eccles.nv  Manchester  10 
•Chorlton,  Robert,  and  Sons,  7,  Blackfriars,       do    ..  10 
'Andrew,  W'm.,  Hall-street. Stockport  ..10 
•Flersheirn,  Solomon,  York-street,  Manchester  ..  5 

'Hutchinson,  Thomas,  21,  Bridgwater-place,  do        . .  ■> 
Shawcross,  E.,  Shepherd's  Court,  TJeansgato,  do      ..  5 
•Haworth,  Messrs.  Jomes,  and  Brothers,  Bacnn  .. 
•Morgan,  Sns.,  Parkfield  Cottage,  near  Stone,  StaSbrQs.  5 
*Darbishire,  C.  J.,  Bolton  ....  ..5 

•Bushton,  Joseph,  Tib-street,  Manchester  ..  5 

•25  Spinners  and  8 Stretchers  in.the  employ  of  Messrs. 

A.  and  Q.  Murray,  Old  Mill,  Manchester  . .  4 

•Loekett,  Wm.  do  ..  4 

•Bates,  Wm,  Oakensbow,  near  Accrington  ..  4 

•Hoyle,  Joshua,  Baeup  ....  ....  ..4 

•Lewis,  Edward,  Brown-street,  Manchester  ..  4 

•Ainsworth,  Thomas,  Eeeles,  near  do   4 

•G.  E.  (per  Wm.MeCall,)  do   2 

•Johnson,  Robert,  Kilhendre  Park,  near  Ellesmere   ..  2 

*  Hastings,  Wm,  Oldham  Road,  Rochdale  ..  2 
•Ashworth,  Tlios.,James-st.,Thomas-st., Manchester. .  1 
•Hough,  Wm.,  Bishop  Blaize,  Stockport  ..  1 
•Davies,  Wm.,  Of),  Hardman-stieet,  Manchester        ..  1 

•Spencer,  Samuel,  Accrington    ..1 

•Greaves,  John,  3,  Brunswick-street,  Leods  ..  1 

•Soholes,  Joseph,  Hollinwood,  near  Manchester  ..  1 
"Scholield,  Joseph     do  do  . .  1 

•Billiugidl,  J.,  and  Friend,  33,  Chapman-st.,  Oldhamrd., 

Manchester  ....  ....  . .  1 

•Huhne,  Robert,  Shelburn-st.,  Strangways,  Manchester  1 
•Ashworth,  Henry,  Clough  Fold, Rawtenstall     <rb    ..  1 
•Jackson.  W.,  Dti, New  Bridge-street,  Cheetham,do    . .  1 
•Rryden,  James,  10,  Byrom-stieet  do    ..  1 

•Davies,  Thomas,  19,  Bridge-street  do   ..  1 

•Jackson,  Jonathan,  Ardwick  do    ..  1 

8ykes,  Thomas,  Jersey-street  do   ..  1 

■LB.  do   ..  ) 

•Whittakcr,  John,  Bridtrend,  Mill,  near  Rochdale       . .  1 
•Pilling,  John,  joiner,  Newchurch,  do  ..  1 

•Lord,  John,  glazier,  do  do  ..1 

•Smith,  Ebenezer, Market-street,  Sheffield  ..  l 

•Batea.John  H.,  Oakomdiaw,  noar  Accrington  ..  1 

•Nield,  W.,  Rarosden-row,  Rochdale         ..  ..1 

•IMdp&th,  David,  3li,  Nicholson  -treat,  Edinburgh  ..  1 
•Archibald,  David,  4.0,  Princos-Street  do  1 
•Orr,  Clmries  1^7,  Stafford-street  do  1 

•Hindmarsh,  Henry,  Alnemouth,  near  Alnwick,  N.B...  ] 
•Sanders,  James,  whitesmith,  Wirkswortli,  Derbyshire.  1 
•Stevens,  Charles,  Twowater    Paper  Mills,  Heme! 

Hempstead, Herts    ....         ..  l 

Ogilen,  John,  Birch-lane,  Dnldiificld    ..  0 

Anderson,  T.,37,  Canal-et.,  Minshajl-st.,  Manchester. .  0 

Milnor,  Tbomas,  132,  DoauagHto  do  ..  0 
fcimall  Sums        0 

("Warrington.  W.  ....  ..  1 

•Pbdtford,  John,  Mayor      ....         ..  1 

I  •BuBock,  J08I  pb  ....  ..I 

•  C'ougleton.  \  *l!rond, Thomas    ..  1 

I  Hunt, Peter    ..  0 

I  Sheldon,  Thomas  ....  ..  0 

ICiunberiidge  Edward   0 
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Haslingdcn. 


'•Dean,  Messrs.,'&  Crankshaw,  Can-Mills 
'  •Kawsthom,  Hcurv,  Deanlen  Gate 
*Stott,Robert  do 
•Haworth,  Richard,  Holme,  near 
•Worsick,  J.  and  T.,  Holden  Mill 
•Booth,  Sidney  .... 
•R.wsthorn,  Wm.,  Donrelen  Gate 
•Pilkinc.ton,  George,  Church-street 
•Black,  Samuel,  Clough  End 
LOrmerod,  Henry   

'Bleasdle,  J.,  Hiadle 


Hindley,  r 
Wigan. 


Gregory,  John 
Auderton,  John 
Marsh,  Wm. 
{  Sharpies,  Eliz. 

I  Aspinail,  S. 
A  Friend 

tSmall  Sums 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
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Halifax. 


Hebdrn- 
bridge. 


Sheffield. 


f*Biley,  Jouji,  Brealey,  near  ..  "0 

*H<.!nie,  Win.  and  Brothers  ..  IS 

•lliuchliflc.  Wm.  and  George  ..  IS 

•Aked,  J.  &  Sons,  Kershaw  House,  near  10 
*Griukroper..lnmes  and  Sons  ..  0 

•Hodgson,  James,  Stubbing  House,  near  9 

I  "Cookroft,  Wm.    . .  !) 

■(  •Patchett, Thomas  ....  ..3 

'Barker. Thomas  and  Wm  ..  2 

•Slater, Wm.    ..1 

•HorsfalEJoan   1 

•Sugdtn,  Hu;:h  ....  ..  1 

•Foster,  Wn.,  Bodwell  Head,  near       ..  1 

t'Sutclifl'e,  Wm.,  Midgebolo,  near        ..  1 

'•Tnr'on,  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Sons, 
Spring  Works  ....  . .  SO 

•Butcher,  Samuel, Mayor.  Eyre-lane    ..  50 
•Crowley,  Messrs.,  and  Pearson,  Kellam 
Works  ....  ....  ..10 

•Hoole,  Francis,  Meeling-honse-lnne  ..  10 
•Smith.  Wm.,  Dean  House  ..  5 

•Stevenson.  Messrs.  J.  &  J.,  Norfolk-lane  5 
•Greaves, Edward,  Park        ....        ..  4 

•Workmen  at  Joseph  Badgers  and  Sons, 

Norfolk-street    ..2 

•Johnson,  George,  Porter-street  ..  2 

•Jackson,  Wm..  Bank-street  ..  2 

•Wood,  Hugh,  Norlblk-row  ..  2 

•Hall,  H.,  The  Mount  2. 

nAshberry.  P.,  Bowling-green-street  ..  2 
•Oroolces, Messrs:,  Roberts, &  Co.,Portor- 

street    ....        . .  S 

'Hitching,  John,  Daruall  Hall  ..  1 

•Ackroyd,  Samuel,  Upperthorpe  ..  1 
•Blidgeford;  John,  Iris  Office  ..  I 

•Dvson,  Zacchi  us,  Upperthorpe  ..  1 
•Adair, T.,  72,  ^est-street  ..  ..  I 
'Charles,  Messrs^  J.  and  W.,Kellam-st.  1 
Mroadhcad.  Messrs.,  and  Atkin,  Love-st  1 


•Smith,  H.  11. 
•Biitterworth.  J.,  Black  Swan,  Fargato 
•Beaumont,  P.,  Canal-wharf 
•Unwin,  Philip,  Bnrgess-slreet 
Roilgers,  C.  W.,  Lnmliert-street 
Whitehead,  Messrs.  J.  &  J.,  Westbar 

Green  'i  • .... 

Walker,  Wm.  do.. 

Lawton.Wm.  do.. 
Houspn,  Henry,  Snig  Hill 
I. ingnrd,  Joseph.  White  Swan,  AVostbar 
HouldswdtfJl,  Win.,  Snig  Hill 
Uarker,  Joseph.  rlo 
Barton,  Hom  y,  Lambert  street 
Green,  Blijah. Shepherd-street 
.Steele,  Jesse,  Westbar 


""•Yates,  Messrs.,  Cox  and  Co.,  Brunswick 

street  ....    40   0  0 

•Mougredien,  A.,  Clement's-la.,  London  40   0  0 
•Riley,  James,  5,  Exchange-st.  west    . .  vo  0  o 
•F.arle.Wm.,  15, Water-street  ..20   0  0 

•"A  Friend  to  Total  aud  Immediate 

Repeal,"  per  Rawlins  and  Son  ..  20    0  0 

•Romilly,  Henry,  7,  Water-street        ..20   0  0 
•Melley,  Andrew  do  ..  20   0  0 

•Abbott,  Robert,  Elliott-street  ..10   0  0 

•Butler,.!.,  Greenfield  House.WestDerbylO   0  0 
•Smith,  Harrison,  Temple-place  ..10   0  0 

•Biggins,  Charles,  Seal-street  ..500 
•Ashton,  George,  Seaforth,  near  ..440 
•Thorn,  Rev.  J.H.,  Oakfield  ..400 
•Morris, Thomas,  80,  Lord-street  ..400 
•G.C.  ..  ..200 

•Graves,  John,  Sweeting-street  ..200 
•Travis,  John,  OS,  Falknor-stroet  ..200 
•Bnn.?b,T).,]'arr-sireet  ..    1    0  0 

•Elliott,  Joseph.  Paradise-street        ..  loo 
•Wilkinson.  R.  [!.,  47,  Whitechapel     ..    1    0  0 
•Bagshaw,  J., ;  95,  Church-street  ..    1    0  0 

•Stevens.  Joseph,  Park-road  ..  loo 

•Howe.  Charles,  154,  Scotland  Bond    ..    1   0  0 
•Wo'rthiugton.R,  83,  Upper  Stannopbist  loo 
Liverpool.  ■{  •Owen.Elias,  262,  Scotland  Egad  ..100 
•Fox,  George,  73,  Stanhope-street  ..100 
•  Fisher,  i'.,  Kainpside  Hull,  Ulverstonu    10  0 
•Liipton,  J.,  Copperas-bill  ...    I    0  0 

Jones,  Evati,  Liscard  ....  . .    0  10  ti 

Oldham,  G..CopperasJiill  ..   o  10  6 

E.  S.,  per  Mr.  Baugh         ....  ..0 

Taylor,  Jamas,  3*-  Mill-street  "..  o 

Millar, Alexander, 4, Hajiingtonstreet. .  0 

A  Friend,  per  Mr.  Baugh   0 

A  Friend  do   0 

Saver,  Wm.,  23,  Green-street  ..  0 

Riding,  John,  1,  Cambridge-street  ..  0 
Schwartz,  H,  03,  Christian-street  ..  0 
Miller, Thomas,  St James's-stjeet  ••  " 
Holden,  O.,  01,1  Hall-street  ..  0 

Hay,  George,  Dawson -street  ..  o 

Room,  Fletcher,  13,  Egerton-etroet  ..  0 
Ewart,  John,  Fraiiklvn-placo  ..  0 

Scurfield,  W  D.,  Bold-street  ..  0 

Baskerville,  Thomas,  Concert-street  ..  0 
Tickle, Henry,  21,  Bond-street  ..  0 

Rimuer,  James,  82, Bool.le-lane  ..  0 

Dully,  James,  I3t,  London-road  ..  0 
Jones,  Jehu,  May-street  ..  ..  0 
O'Niell,  John,  2,'Tyrer-street  ..  8 

.Townley,  J.  B.,  8,  Beresford-street      ..  0 

f'Crosslcy, Messrs.  John  and  Sons       ..00   0  0 
'Taylor,  Messrs.  T.  &  Son,  Oveuden,  nr  4(1    0  0 
•Whit-.vorlh,  Messrs.  John  aud  Win.    ..40   0  0 
•Foster,  Messrs.  John  and  Sou,  Queens- 
head, near    ..  20   0  0 

•Eastburu,  Robert.  Green  Mount  ..10  0  0 
•A  Friend,  per  W.  Morris  ..10   0  0 

•Morley,  Moses,  Sowerby  Bridge,  near  10  0  0 
•Oenisson.  Messrs.  J.  and  Son  . .  10    0  0 

•Holland,  Messi-s.  S.fcJ„Brighouse,nr  10  o  0 
-  'Ormerod,  Messrs.  John  and  Sous,  do. .  10   0  0 

•Whiteley,  George    . .  10   0  0 

•ChappejfhJosep!)    ..500 

'Barling.  Rev.  John    ..400 

•Hoyle,  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  ..220 
•Wheatlev,  Richard,  Brighouse,  near  ..  2  0  0 
•Wheatley,  Joseph,  do  ..110 
•Crossley,  John,  do  ..110 

'Greaves,  James,  Lnddenden  Foet,  nr. .  1 
•Balmfoith,  John,  Northowram, near  ..  1 
L'Haigh,  Hugh,  Greetlaud,  near         ..  1 
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•Baxter,  Wm                      ....  . .  30  0  0 

•Baxter,  Edward    . .  30   0  I) 

•Baxter,  David    ..30   0  0 

•Baxter,  Wm.  G.             ....  ..  30   0  0 

•Baxter,  John  G.    . .  80   0  0 

•Brown,  Messrs.  James  cud  Wm.  ..  20   0  0 

•Miln.T.  W.                ....  ..  10   0  0 

•Neish,  Thomas    . .  10  0  0 

•Small,  Wm.                  ....  ..  10   0  0 

•Lowson,  Messrs.  John  and  Son  ..  10  0  0 

"Walker,  J.  and  H             ....  ..  10   0  0 

•Newall.Georgo.H.  ..  10   0  0 

•Pirie,  A.  and  A.,  Cowgato  ..000 

•Neish,  James,             ....  ..500 

•Clark,  Wm.    ..500 

•Mitchell,  John,  Cowgato  ..    5  0  8 

•Laing, John          ....  ..  5  o  o 

•Kinmoud,  Peter            ....  ..600 

•Collier,  Wm.    ..500 

Dundee.      •Kinmouds,  Messrs.  Hutton  and  Stcclo    5   0  0 

•Watson,  Patrick             ....  ..400 

"Sturrock,  John, banker  ..400 

•Wrongbam,  Wm             ....  ..300 

•Cable,  Joseph    ..200 

•Moir,  John    ..200 

•Turnbull,  Hector   2   0  0 

•Douglas,  T.,  flax  spinner,  8,  King-street  3  0  0 

•Lipman,  Messrs.,  and  Hamel  '  ..200 

•"  A  Free  Trader"              ....  ..300 

•Baxter,  Edmund,  writer  ..200 

•Haddon,  John,  Cowgate  ..200 

•Patersou,  James,  do            ..  ..200 

•Todd,  James             ....  ..100 

•Robertson,  Francis,  manufacturer  ..100 

•Benvie,  Andrew    ..100 

•Luke.  James,  manufacturer  ..    10  0 

•Hamilton,  A.,  druggist   „    1   0  0 

*"  A  Friend  to  Free  Trade"  ..100 

^Walker,  P.  G.               ....  . .    •   5  0 

•T\vet?dale,  Jacob,  and  Sons,  5(5,  Wood-street,  City  ..50   0  0 

Wood,  Western, 25,  Lime-street,  City           ..  ..  10  0  0 

•Flanders,  W.,  2,  Up  Woburn-pbice,  Tavistock.squaro. .  10   0  0 

Mr.  B.  ..  ..  ..   10   0  0 

•Salw-.y.  Col.  Hcnrv,  Egham  Park,  Egham,  Surrey  ..10   0  0 

•Le  Man,  P.,  15,Tbreadueedle  street,  City     ..  ..  10   0  0 

•Cogan,  Capt.  J.  B.,  Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith  ..10    0  0 

•Curtis,  Mr.,  per  R.  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P.  ..    0    7  (i 
•Goldsmidt,  S.,  2,  Copthall  Chambers, Throgmorton-st  5   5  0 

•Hovle,  Messrs. ,und  Hanson,  88,  Wood-street  ..500 

J.W.             ..             ..             ..             ..  ..500 

Braggiotti,  D.,  32,  Lombard-street              ..  ..500 

•Watnrlow, James,  5,  Gloucester-terrace,  Hoxton  ..500 

•Graham,  Professor,  9,  Torrington-squnre  ..    4   0  0 

•Cnrter.Edward,  Smith's  Distillery,  Thames  Bank  ..220 
•Child,  T.  S.,  Wootton-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire..   2  0  0 

•Wood,  Charles,  Stock  Exchange              ..  ..200 

•Berry,  Kemp, 4, Tvndal-place,  Islington          ..  ..200 

•Clark,  Benjamin,  57,  Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square    2   0  0 
•Brown,  Jae.,  Orchard  House,  Carlake,  Lanarkshire..   2  0  0 
•Bell,  J.  L.,  Walker  Ironworks,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne   2  0  0 

•Bell,  Thomas,  Wylam  Ironworks            do  ..200 

Bell.  John,  West  Grange,  by  Culross,  N.B.  ..300 

•McClelland.  George,  Ford  Bank,  Wigtown  ..200 

•Cobb,  Preston,  Sutton  House, near  Malton  ..200 

Culliford,  Joseph,  Murton-street.  Sunderland  ..    2   0  0 
•Holdsworl'i,  Joseph,  42J,  Crown  row,  Mile  End-road    1    1  0 
•Wordsworlh,  Chas.,  Paper-buildin'.s,  Temple,  3d  Sub.    1    1  0 

•Wait,  James,  Milbourne-place,  North  Shields  ..110 
•Forgham,  Thomas,  DQ,  Simillbrook  street, Birmingham  1    0  0 

•Wynn,  A.  audE.,121,  Granville-street,  Sheffield  ..100 

•Clarkson,  R.  and  J.,  Dewsbnry  Moor,  Dewsbury  ..100 

•Scholes,  Joseph,  Pendlebnry,  near  Manchester  ..    1    0  0 

•  Falkner,  Brothers,  Stevenson-square,  do  ..    1    0  0 

•Jefford, John, surg  on.Bridpoi't           ..  ..    1   0  0 

•Kingston,  George,  Malton             ..             ..  ..100 

•Bowell,  George,  Carlisle        ..            ..  ..100 

•James,  Edward,  Exeter               ..  ..100 

•Sanders,  T.  \V„  Church-street,  Whitley  ..100 

•Swan,  Samuel,  24,  Kilkg  te,  Leeds          ..  ..100 

•Rosewel],  James, Penzance          ..             ..  ..100 

•Tliorneley,  T.  J.,  Burtou-on-Trent          ..  ..100 

•King,  Henry,  Oakley,  near  Haslingden         ..  ..loo 

•CouTson, John, jun ,  Penzance            ..  ..   1  0  D 

•Neale,  Messrs.,  and  Sturgcs,  Swan's  Mill,  Leicester.  .1(10 
•Thomas,  J..  Winnall's  Hill,  ur  Coleford,  Glouceslers.    10  0 

•Thomas,.!.  T.,  Coleford                            do  ..TOO 

•Hutchinson,  W.,  Brighouse, near  Huddersfield  ..    10  0 

•Acland,  Mrs.,  Saville-place,  Chiton,  Bristol  ..100 

•CrJlauder,  Brothers.  14,  Stirling-square, Glasgow  ..100 

•Hargreaves,  Win.,  Liverpool          ..             ..  ..100 

Hunter,  Mrs.,  Highgate        ..             ..  ..100 

•Wansey,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Norwood  Green          ..  ..100 

Harrison,  J.  O.,  Hereford          ■•  ..100 
•Gilchrist,  W  ,  farmer,  Russell  Maine,  Cupar,  by  Fife. .    10  0 

•Butcher,  James, 05.  TmnmiU-street, Clerkeifwefl  ..    1    u  0 

•Aspland,  Sydney,  Temple              ..             ..  ..100 

•Carter,  D.,jun..  65,  Blackman-street,  Borough  ..    r  »  0 

•Burder,  G.  F.,  43,  Noel-street, Islington          ..  ..100 

•Stanesby,  J.  T.,  2,  Robert-terrace,  Chelsea  ..100 

Goodbarne,  Thomas,  13,  Charles' s-plaee,  Hoxton  ..050 

Todd,  George,  24,  Tower-street,  Long  Acre  ..   0  3  ii 

Henshaw,  Joseph,  83,  Leonard-street,  Shoreditoh  ..036 

'Binny,  David,  merchant  ..    1   0  0 

Moll'att.Jolm,  manufacturer  ..   1  o  o 

Whyte,Wm.,  writer          ..  ..loo 

"AFriend'          ..              ..  ..100 

•Littlejohn,  David,  manufacturer  ..100 

Booth,  John,              do             ..  ..    0  16  0 

Webster, John,          do            ..  ..    0  10  0 

Workmen  in  W.  ami  J.  Don  and  Co's 

Forfor,  -j     warehouse       '       ....  ..090 

Roberts,  Wm.,  town-clerk       ..  ..086 

l.indsav,  Wm.,  Orchard-bank  ..OHO 

Whittoh.  Wm., tinsmith          ..  ..080 

Wilson,  Charles,  manufacturer  ..060 

Petrie,  John,            tlo             ..  ..050 

Biuny, John, clerk            ..  ..    0  4,  0 

Webster,  George, wright           ..  ..040 

i_Small  sums  under  2s.  Gd.         ..  ..316 


•Amicus            ....  .... 

•The  Editor 

*x.  y.  z. 

•Friil,  A. 

•Penvice,  Mr.  Workington  Colliery 

•"AFriend"        ....  .... 

•"  A  Friend"     

"A  Friend"   .  .... 

Green,  Mr.  King-street  .... 


I  •Greenwood,  John,  Staiaton,  near 
Kendal.    -J  •Simpson.  Allan  .... 

(•Banks,  John   


2  0  0 

1  II  o 
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1  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

0  8  0 

0  2  6 

1  0  0 
1  0  0 
10  0 


THE  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  FUND. 

The  Council  Lave,  we  believo,  determined  upon 
advertising  upon  a  somewhat  extensive  scald  the 
promised  subscriptions  to  the  League  Fund,  aud  to 
continue  the  same  at  intervals,  in  order  to  show  the 
progress  of  the  fund  towards  completion.  To  do 
this  effectually,  they  seek  the  assistance  of  the  local 
committees  and  treasurers,  who  have  been  re- 
quested to  scud  a  list  of  all  the  subbcribers  up  to 
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the  present  period,  and  to  continue  tho  same  from 
time  to  time  till  all  have  appeared. 

These  list?,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  are  to  con- 
tain only  the  gross  amounts  promised,  and  have  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  instalments,  which  should 
be  forwarded  separately. 

A  few  additions  to  the  list  of  treasurers  have 
been  made  since  last  we  published  it,  which  we 
subjoin : 

Andover — James  Baker,  Esq.,  Prospect  House. 
Ashton-under-Lyne — Thomas  Maaon,  Eiq. 
Aylesbury — J.  P.  1!.  Payne,  Esq. 
Alnwick — Thos.  Duncan,  Esq. 
Ayr — J. Kinross,  Esq. 
Annan — Alex.  Douuie,  Esq. 
Auiersham — E.  West,  Esq. 
BearninsUr — Mr.  Jos.  Tite,  Clenhara  Mill. 
Bath — Admiral  Gordon,  R.N.,  Nelaon-placa,  Norfolk-cres- 
cent. 

Barntlev — J.  S.  Parkinson.  Esq.,  Linen  manufacturer. 
Belper— Mr.  J.  W.  Hancock. 
Bromsgrove — W.  A.  Greening;  Esq. 
Bridgewater — William  Browne,  Esq. 
Burton  on-Trent — J.  N.  Hanuon,  Esq. 
Bristol — George  Thomas,  Esq.,  Great  George-street, 
street. 

Burnley — Geo.  Holgate,  Esq.Jan. 
Bridport — J.  P.  Stephens,  Esq. 
Barnard  Castle — Mr.  Wrn.Raine,  Horse  Market. 
Brighton — Isaac  Gray  Bass,  Esq. 
Bury — James  Kay,  Esq.,  woollen  manufacturer. 
Boston — Mr.  Eobirt  Stevenson. 
Cleckheaton — Geo.  Anderton,  Esq. 
Cambridge — Chas.  Newby,  Esq.,  5-3,  Regent-street. 
Crediton,  Devon-'-Edward  Davy,  Esq. 
Crayford,  Kent — Henry  Gould,  Esq. 
Carlisle — J.  Forster,  Esq.,  Caldewgato. 
Colne— Mr.  T.  T.  England. 
Chorley — Mr.  James  Wallworfe 
Carmarthen — Henry  Norton,  Esq. 
Chap:l-en  le-Frith — J.  Carrington,  Esq, 
Congleton — J.  Broadhurst,  Esq. 
Carnarvon — William  Turner,  Esq.,  jun. 
Devonport — Samuel  Oram,  Esq..  Market-street. 
Derby — Messrs.  Boden  and  Morlsy. 
Dundee — Edward  Baxter,  Esq. 
Doncaster — Mr.  Robert  Milner. 
Dunbar — James  Wilson,  Esq.,  Belhaven. 
Dartmouth — Noah  Clift,  Esq. 
Darlaston — Charles  Green,  Esq. 
Duofarmline — Mr.  R.  Robertson,  Draper. 
Edinburgh — Messrs.  Arch.  Thomson  and  Co.,  205  High- 
street. 

Exeter — Mr.  Samuel  Maunder. 

Eynsford,  Kent — Mr.  H.  Rogers. 

Falkirk — .John  Smith,  Esq.,  Writer. 

Forfar — Mr.  Win.  Sturrock. 

Gateshead — Geo.  Crawshay,  Esq. 

Garstang— Dr.  Bell,  Chapel-street. 

Glossop — John  Kershaw,  Esq. 

Gloucester — Samuel  Bowly,  Esq. 

Horsham — James  Agate,  Esq.,  North  Parade. 

Halifax— Mr.  Thomas  Denton,  Old  Market.  * 

Hinckley — Mr.  Thos.  Payne. 

Holywell — Thos.  Mather,  Esq.,  Glyn  Abbot. 

Hastings — Mr.  Thos.  Ross,  Jun. 

Hazel  Grove — Mr.  T.  Wharmby 

Huddersfield — Foster  Shaw,  Esq. 

Hull — Joseph  Jones,  Esq. 

Hawick,  N.B. — Mr.  George  Easlon. 

Idle,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire — Mr.  VVm.  Russell. 

Inverness — Donald  Frazer,  Esq.,  jun. 

Jedburgh — Gto.  Hilson,Esq.,  Manufacturer. 

Kendal — Geo.  Charnley,  Esq. 

Kelso — Mr.  Alexander  Dodds,  Grocer. 

Knaresborough — Mr.  Thos.  Addyman,  High  street. 

Keighley — J.  Craven,  Esq.,  worsted  spinner. 

Kirkaldy— Mr.  Robt.  Bryson. 

Knutsford — Henry  Long,  Esq. 

London — A.  W.  Paulton,  Esq.,  at  the  offices  of  the  League 

07,  Fleet  street. 
Luton — James  Waller,  Esq.,  merchant. 
Leek— Thos.  Birch,  E^q. 
Lancaster — George  Jackson,  Esq. 
Leicester— J.  D.  Harris.  Esq. 
Leighton  Buzzard — Thomas  Price,  Esq.,  Newtown. 
Leominster — Mr.  J.  V.  ChitcOtt 
Landport,  &c. — Mr.  Thos.  Ross. 
Lichfield— Dr.  Rowley,  M.D. 

Liverpool— Jas.  Muliineaus,  Esq.,  John  Taylor  Crook,  Esq. 
Leeds — Samuel  Birchall,  Esq.,  woolstapler. 
Moe*teg,  near  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire — Mr.  Jos.  Crnyne. 
Manchester— .Mr.  James  ./'ones,  nt  the  offices  of  the  Leayue, 

5,  NewJuTs-buildings,  Market-street. 
Maidenhead — Mr.  Thomas  Woodcock,  draper. 
Maidstone— Richard  Nehnes,  Esq.,  109,  Week  street. 
Maldon — G.  W.  Digby,  Esq. 

Middleton,  near  Manchester — Mr.  Daniel  Burton. 
Montrose! — Mr.  John  Muckart. 
Mottram — Mr.  Sam!.  Oldham. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne— George  Crawshay,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 

Daniel  Liddell,  Carliol-street. 
Nantwich — Mr.  Philip  Barker. 
Neweestla-under-Lyce — Mr.  Ellas  Shaw. 
New  Mills — John  Yates,  Esq. 
Oldham— John  Piatt,  Esq.,  Hartford  Ironworks. 
Ossett,  near  Wukefield— Mr.  Frank  Feamside. 
Potteries,  The — Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq. 
Poole— G.  R.  Penney,  Esq. 
Pontefract— Mr. W.  Kidd.  newsagent. 
Paleley  Bridge— Mr.  R.  Harker. 
Plymouth— j no.  Symons,  Esq.,  Kinterburg-st. 
Beigate    Mr.  Tliomas  Dann. 
Bamagate— Mr.  Henry  Scott,  57,  Queen-street.  . 
Salisbury — Jao.  Lambert,  Esq. 
Sevenoaks,  Kent — John  Clark,  Esq. 
St.  (,'olumb — Mr.  V/.  Brown,  3,  Fair-street. 
Scarborough — Isaac  Stickney.  Eiq. 
Sheffield— William  Jfargreaves,  Esq.,  Merchant. 
Skipton— J.  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Southport— Richard  Johnson,  Esq. 
Stockport— Mr.  .1.  Heginbotham,  Millgate. 
Sirhowy,  Monmouthshire— Rev.  Richard  Jones, 
South  Shields— Mr.  James  Bell. 


Stourbridge — Mr.  E.  Bsylie. 
Strood — Mr.  John  S.  Cobb. 

Swaffham  and  West  Norfolk — Arthur  Morse,  Esq.,  Swafl'- 
ham. 

Swansea — Mr.  Joseph  Rutter. 
Stroud — Mr.  T.  Parsons. 
Stirling,  Robert  Smith,  Esq. 

Sunderland — Mr.  Edward    C.    Robson,  Frederic -street, 

Bishopwearmouth. 
Stockton-on-Tees— J.  B.  Clcpham,  Esq. 
Shepton  Mullett — W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Woodbourme  Cot 

tage. 

Staleybridge — Henry  Baylcy,  Esq. 
Sudbury — Colonel  Addison., 
St.  Austell— The  Rev.  Jas.  Cope. 
Todmorden — W.  Haworth,  Esq.,  North  View. 
Tewkesbury — Mr.  Benjamin  Harris. 
Thetford — Mr.  Henry  Brown 
Warminster — Mr.  H.  llaslings 
Wednesbury — Benjamin  Round,  Esq. 
Wareham — J.  Pike,  Esq.,  Merchant. 
Westbury — N.  Overbury,  Esq. 

Wigan — Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  Spianer,  and  Mr.  Thomas 

Wall,  Bookseller. 
Wirksworth — Mr.  B.  Street,  Wlute  Lion  Inn. 
Wakefield — Charles  Morton,  Esq.,  Wbitwood  Colliery. 
Whitchurch— Mr.  Richard  Thomas. 
Weymouth — Mr.  Charles  Pope. 
Westbrosiwich — J.  Spittle,  Esq. 
York — Thomas  Swales,  Esq.,  Lawrence-street. 
Yarmouth — Mr.  John  Fish,  Denes. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 


THE  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE  IN  FAVOUR 
OF  FREE  TRADE. 
To  the  Editor  o/The  League. 

'London,  11th  March,  1840. 
Sir, — As  no  small  difference  has  been  expressed  in  Par- 
liament upon  the  views  of  the  Freuch  upon  Free  Trade,  I 
beg  leave  to  offer  to  your  readers  the  result  of  personal  in- 
quiries in  Paris,  and  in  several  departments,  on  the  subject, 
during  the  last  eight  months,  with  some  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

That  result  is,  a  strong  conviction  that  public  feeling  in 
France  is  begun  to  be  roused  in  favour  of  a  change  from  the 
system  of  protection  hitherto  in  force. 

These  are  my  reasons  : 

Before  the  present  crisis  in  England,  and  in  tlie  Untied 
Stales,  the  alarming  decay  of  the  French  shipping  had  com- 
pelled the  Government  to  do  something  for  its  relief.  What 
it  did  was,  to  call  upon  the  three  general  Councils  of  Trade, 
Agriculture,  and  Manufactures  to  give  their  advice  on  the 
point — whether  foreign  iron  should  be  admitted  duly  free 
for  ship  building. 

These  Councils  met  in  December,  and  sat  till  the  loth  of 
January  last,  and  with  a  iargi  majority  declared  themselves 
in  favour  of  the  admittance.  The  motives  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  calling  these  Councils  together  ou  this  topic,  and 
their  original  report  to  this  effect,  were  published  in  the 
Liberie  du  Commerce,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy. 

Tlie  decline  of  the  merchant  shipping  of  France,  which 
has  led  to  this  conclusion,  is  thus  pointedly  stated  in  the 
report : 

"  Here  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  revolution  our  trade  has 
undergone  since  1887: 

"  In  1827  we  had  three  merchant-ships  of  800  tens  each  ; 
we  have  now  none.  We  then  had  two  of  (100  tons  each; 
we  have  now  but  one  of  that  size.  Wc  had  13  from  500  to 
6fJ0  tons ;  wc  have  now  only  (i.  We  had  38  of  100  to  500 
tons  ;  we  have  now  but  .13.  We  had  then  183  of  300  tons ; 
wc  have  now  but  170.  We  had  570  of  200  tons  ;  we  have 
but  438  now.  All  our  other  shipping,  including  our  coasters, 
are  sinking  in  the  same  way." — {Liberie  da  Commerce, 
p.  30.) 

The  document  which  I  quote,  explains  tho  various  causes 
of  ibis  astonishing  fact ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Councils 
is,  that  "  foreign  iron  ought  be  imported  free  of  duty,  as  oue 
remedy." 

On  the  same  occasion  the  Government  called  for  an 
opinion  as  to  the  admittance  of  the  foreign  article  to  make 
steel,  with  a  similar  result. 

There  these  two  topics  stand  at  present;  namely,  the  Go- 
vernment has  yielded  to  the  distress  of  particular  interests, 
aud  a  mixed  body  of  men  of  business  and  properly  urges 
warmly  upon  the  Government  the  advantage  of  Free  Trade 
in  two  great  articles  of  foreign  produce  to  relieve  this 
distress. 

It  is  said  that  the  Government  will  not  bring  these  sub- 
jects before  the  Chambers  this  year,  for  reasons  unconnected 
with  the  subject  in  question. 

On  another  article,  salt,  an  analogous  discussion  took 
place  last  year  iu  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  and  it  is  revived 
this  year.  This  occurred  on  the  motion  of  M.  Demesmay 
for  lowering  the  duty ;  and  this  gentleman's  numerous 
essays  and  speeches  on  the  subject,  which  I  now  send  you, 
with  the  report  of  M.  Dnssauret,  a  ministerial  member  of 
tho  Chamber,  added  to  them,  contain  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Free  Trade  principle. 

M.  Bsstiat's  remarkable  book  upon  our  League  is  familiar 
to  you.  It  is  absolutely  prophelic  as  to  our  proceedings  of 
December  and  January;  but  it  is  written  iu  terms  of  despair 
for  the  good  cause  in  France. 

The  zealous  author  of  this  hook  might  have  been  bolder. 
He  has  himself  been,  received  honourably  into  the  Institute 
of  France  since  its  publication — and  along  with  what  we  see 
above,  it  has  stimulated  his  own  countrymen  iu  the  south 
west  of  France  to  form  a  League. 

If  such  a  society  had  rested  there,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  personal  influence  of  M  Bastiat,  and  the  interest  of  the 
vine  growers  of  Bordeaux,  hud  created  a  mere  local  move- 
ment. 

Not  so;  I  believe  that  iu  Marseilles  a  similar  society  is 
forming;  and  I  know  that  in  Paris  another  is  formed  under 


the  very  best  auspices,  and  with  the  prospect  of  combining 
the  more  divers  classes  in  its  operations.  This  has  just  oc- 
curred; and  I  assert  as  a  fact,  that  individuals  of  the  gravest 
character,  not  theorists,  hold  this  movement  iu  Paris  to  be 
extremely  important. 

It  deserves  also  to  be  had  iu  mind  that  the  Cham!;er  of 
Peers  in  France,  so  early  as  in  January  last,  listened  without 
disfavour  to  one  of  the  warmest  appeals  ever  made  in  any 
assembly,  for  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade. 

I  allude  to  tlie  speech  of  the  Due  d'Hurcourt  on  the  12th 
of  January — twice  republished  since. 

That  speech,  with  a  reply  to  it,  by  M.  Fulchiron,  may  ho 
found  in  the  Liberie  du  Commerce*,  above  quoted ;  and 
whilst  M.  Fulchiron  deprecates  an  immediate  and  total 
change,  he  holds  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  to  be  good  iu 
itself,  and  he  abandons  prohibition  as  essentially  had. 

But  advocates  of  Free  Trade  have  declared  themselves 
from  a  very  different  class. 

The  Populaire  is  the  organ  of  a  numerous  body  of  re- 
flecting workmen  iu  Paris  and  elsewhere  in  France.  It  is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  find  such  a  body  loud  in  its  praise  of 
our  present  efforts. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Populaire  of  Paris 
of  the  2fJth  February,  and  to  ask  a  corner  in  The  League 
fur  its  leading  article. 

Publish  it  in  French  in  your  front  columns,  and  you  will 
do  much  to  remove  some  of  the  bitterness,  still  too  prevalent 
among  our  neighbours  towards  us,  on  many  topics. 

I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  your  time  ;  hut  if  your  ac- 
ceptance of  these  hasty  remarks  should  give  them  some 
value,  I  will  repeat  my  communication  with  details  of 
the  constitution  of  a  new  society  formed  a  few  days  ago  in 
Paris,  to  represent  the  various  interests  of  the  north  of 
France,  and  which  I  believe  is  of  a  character  to  promote 
these  interests  by  an  enlightened  view  of  Free  Trade.  The 
north  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  protection  in  that 
country,  as  here  of  freedom.  We  have  won  the  race  by  the 
spread  of  knowledge  through  the  efforts  of  our  northern 
men.  The  Frenchmen  of  the  north  are  seeking  know- 
ledge too  ;  and  my  object  next  week  will  be  to  show  how  it 
must  lead  them  to  the  same  goal. 

A  Resident  in  France. 

*  La  Libevte  du  Commerce  is  to  be  had  at  Mr.  E.  Wilson's, 
Royal  Exchange,  price  Is.  O.i. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  WARWICKSHIRE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

Leamington,  March  3,  18-1  (5. 

Sin, — The  alarm  of  the  effects  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law 
measure  of  the  Government  attributed  to  the  fanners  of  t his 
county  led  mc  to  inquire  what  rent  is  paid  for  laud  in  War- 
wickshire '.' 

Small  lots,  styled  "  accommodation  lands,"  are  let  as  high 
as  41.  for  arable,  aud 5/.  for  pasture;  but.  the  average  rent  of 
land  Jet  in  large:  fnrms  appears  to  bo  under  'll.  per  acre.  The 
soil  in  this  part  of  Warwickshire  (as  tie  fine  oak  timber  in- 
dicates )  is  deep,  and,  with  good  cultivation,  productive.  In  a 
few  rare  instances,  the  farmers  plough  as  deep  as  9,  hnd 
even  10  inches,  but  5  inches  is  more  common  ;  arid  the 
very  name  of  a  subsoil  plough  seems  unknown. 

Twelve  sacks  of  wheat  per  acre  is  considered  a  good  crop 
— a  very  small  amount  of  produce  for  such  strong  land, 
which  undoubtedly  might  yield  more  abundant  crops. 

Tne  protectionist  members  of  Parliament  assert  that  the 
labourers  are  opposed  to  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  The 
average  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  in  this  part  o  f  War- 
wickshire is  10s.  per  week,  from  which  for  house-rent,  in- 
creased by  town-rates,  in  the  case  or  a  man  with  a  family  of 
five  children,  yon  must  deduct  3s.,  thus  leaning  for provisions 
ami  all  other  expenses,  only  7s.  per  week.  Ask  the  labourer 
if  ho  fears  a  reduction  of  wages  by  the  admission  of  foreign 
grain  ?  His  reply  is,  that  he  looks  for  a  reduction  of  price 
in  various  articles  of  consumption,  and  that,  as  the  farmers 
now  employ  fewer  hands  titan  their  land  requires,  they  feel 
confident  that  their  labour  will  lie  at  least  equally  in  de- 
mand ;  and  they  hope  that,  stimulated  by  increased  compe- 
tition, the  farmer  will  employ  more  manual  labour,  in  order 
lo  raise  from  the  soil  a  larger  amount  of  produce.  The  la- 
bourers are  quite  above  the  ignorant  prejudices,  once  preva- 
lent iu  some  English  counties,  against  machinery,  as  they 
observe,  that  on  farms  where  threshing-mills  are  used,  more 
hands  are  employed  than  where  the  grain  is  thieshedbv  the 
flail. 

From  some  tenant  farmers  themselves,  when  nsked  if 
they  feared  a  repeal  of  tlie  Corn  Laws,  I  received  this  an- 
swer : — "  We  have  been  led  to  believe  it  will  injure  us  ;  but 
what  ice  fear  most  is  the  uncertainly  of  markets  by  the 
three  years  (Joverumrnt  plan.  We  would  rather  know  at 
once  whatisto  happen." 

From  these  replies,  Sir,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  la- 
bourers are  in  favour  of  an  immediate  repeal,  and  that  the 
tenant,  farmers,  admitting  that  t.  repeal  is  inevitable,  are 
most  anxious  thai  Ihe  change  should,  be  immediate. 

Allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  you  lo  correct 
a  slight  error  in  alettcr  ou  "  Labourers'  .Wages  in  Surrey," 
inserted  in  The  League  of  tlie  7th  tilt.  Instead  of  "  with 
bread  at lod  per  gallon,"  it  should  have  been  "  with  bread 
at  lul.  per  gallon,  more  of  our  earnings  is  expended  on  bread 
than  when  at  Is.  per  gallon." 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
A  Pitopr.iETon  of  Land  in  Scotland  on  a  Visit 

IN  WAKWICiiSHISE. 


TO  FARMERS. — THIS  IS  THE  TIME. 

In  a  town  in  Somersetshire,  some  months  ago,  I  me  t 
two  gentlemen,  inquiring  into  the  state  and  prospects  of 
the  potato  crops  in  that  country.  They  had  met  by  in  - 
cident, in  the  s,:rac  way  that  I  had  met  with  them.  Wc 
staid  together  at  the  same  inn,  and  during  our  stay  I 
ascertained  that  one  of  them  was  collecting  information 
for  Government ;  and  the  other  was  proving  the  correct- 
ness of  information  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Protec- 
tion Society  by  a  Somerset  Society,  of  which  Mr.  W. 
Mi'.es  is  a  leading  member. 

Having  turned  my  own  attention  to  the  poUto  dispose' 
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in  that  country,  1  was  willing  to  hear  from  each  of  the 
two  gentlemen  what  they  had  learned  of  it,  and  I  found 
that  both  had  ascertained  the  same  class  of  facts  in  the 
same  places  that  I  had  ;  and  I  knew  that  both  of  them 
sent  to  their  respective  employers  the  same  kind  of 
facts  which  I  had  become  informed  of — namely,  that  the 
potatoes  were  fatally  diseased  in  Somerset ;  that  in  all 
the  chief  potato-growing  district;;  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
that  country  there  were  not  more  sound  ones  in  No- 
vember than  the  quantity  of  seed-plants  put  into  the 
ground  last  spring  ;  that  taking  a  crop  of  80  sacks  to 
the  acre,  70  sacks  were  more  or  less  diseased  ;  that  the 
best  of  the  diseased  ones  were  sold  for  Is.  a  sack  for  pig 
feeding,  and  9d.  a  sack  for  starch  making;  that  potatoes 
were  the  chief  article  of  diet  with  the  peasantry  in  So- 
merset :  most  of  the  working  people,  in  the  cast  and 
northern  parts  of  the  country,  living  on  potatoes  entirely 
in  ordinary  seasons,  but  that  there  was  an  impending, 
imminent,  and  unavoidable  scaicity  this  season. 

How  Mr.  Miles  has  managed  to  dress  up  his  statistics 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  so  as  to  deny  the  failure  of 
the  potatoes  in  Somerset,  I  know  not.  But  I  do  know 
that,  apart  from  any  reports  sent  to  the  protectionists  by 
the  gentleman  just  alluded  to,  Mr.  Miles's  Society  in 
the  first  instance  applied  to  the  churchwardens  of  pa- 
rishes to  get  the  information  for  the  society.  I  have  be- 
fore me,  while  writing,  copies  of  some  of  the  returns 
made  by  churchwardens ;  and  a  letter  accompanj'ing 
those  copies  of  returns  says,  that  few  things  ever  uttered 
in  Parliament  have  at  any  time  shocked  conscientious 
men  in  the  parts  of  Somerset  referred  to,  more  than 
Mr.  Miles's  denial  of  the  potato  failure  there.  And  his 
denial  is  the  more  noticeable  that  the  persons  most 
shocked  at  it  are  nearly  all  political  friends  of  his  own — 
persons  who  once  dreaded  Free  Trade,  and  still  have 
fears  that  agriculture  cannot  stand  on  its  own  feet,  yet 
who  believe  nothing  is  so  likely  to  damage  their  cause 
as  the  falsification  of  facts  so  notorious  in  their  own 
county  as  the  rotten  potatoes. 

Letters  which  I  have  received  on  the  subject  ask  why 
such  statements  are  suffered  to  go  uncontradicted.  But 
the  reply  is  simply  this  ;  the  alleged  facts  of  the  protec- 
tionists are  self-destructive  ;  and  their  arguments  have 
been  refuted  over  and  over  again.  It  is  but  to  reap 
Stubble  to  go  to  work  with  them  now. 

The  question  with  which  we  have  now  to  do  is  the 
question  of  time.  Those  who  once  defended  monopoly 
have  taken  up  the  question  of  principle,  and  have  aban- 
doned its  defence  ;  and  not  only  so — they  are  its  assail- 
ants. Nothing  is  left  for  us  to  settle  but  the  question  of 
time.    And  this  is  the  time. 

Though  the  ill-humour  of  the  representatives  of  mo- 
nopoly in  Parliament  prompted  them  to  say  they  would 
rather  have  repeal  immediately  than  have  it  for  certain 
three  years  hence,  while  their  ill-regulated  Parlia- 
mentary conduct  has  since  led  them  to  retract  that  and 
contradict  themselves,  the  tenant  farmers  are  growing  in 
number  who  say  they  will  rather  have  immediate  re- 
peal ;  and  their  opinions  are  uniting  and  flowing  in  a 
stronger,  wider,  and  more  direct  current  to  the  point  of 
final  and  immediate  settlement  every  day. 

I  saw  a  member  of  the  farmers'  club  this  week — a 
society  embracing  many  of  the  leading  farmers  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Baker,  of  Writtle,  being  either  its  originator  or 
one  of  its  originators,  and  nearly  all  the  members  being 
persons  holding  the  same  opinions  on  protection  as  Mr. 
Baker  ;  and  the  subject  at  present  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  club  is  a  reform  of  the  terms  upon  which 
tenants  told  farms  from  landowners.  A  committee  of 
the  most  sagacious  members  has  been  appointed  to  de- 
vise a  scheme  of  leases  best  calculated  to  ensure  the  safe 
and  profitable  occupancy  of  the  land.  As  private  indi- 
viduals, they  still  speak  of  protection  when  they  meet  ; 
but  they  see  it  to  be  hopeless,  and  feel  that  to  struggle 
for  it  is  to  waste  that  strength,  and  time,  and  opportu- 
nity, which  should  be  turned  to  a  practicable  and  pro- 
fitable account  in  obtaining  better  terms  with  the  land- 
lords. 

Farmers  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  approach  a  land- 
owner to  make  a  bargain  in  ordinary  times.  They  are 
therefore  happy  to  hear  the  landlords  say  that  new  bar- 
gains must  be  made  and  old  ones  adjusted.  A  farmer 
can  go  to  market  and  sell  his  corn,  or  buy  a  horse,  and 
be  at  least  on  an  equality  with  the  corn-dealer  and  the 
horse-dealer — he  will  probably  think  himself  superior  to 
both  ;  yet  even  with  those  men  he  feels  he  must  be  keen 
in  perception  and  ready  in  action  to  take  advantage  of 
any  varying  humour  in  making  a  bargain. 

Keeping  off  the  one  act  of  a  fanner's  life — that  of 
taking  a  farm — no  class  of  men  in  England  aro  so  ha- 
bitually used  to  buy  and  sell  according  to  varying 
humours,  low  spirits  or  high  spirits,  as  the  farmers. 
They  arc  so  far  removed  from  their  landlords  in  the 
social  scale,  and  being  only  able  to  approach  them  on 
business  through  agents,  which  agents  are  the  paid  ser- 
vants of  the  landlords,  that  the  taking  of  n  farm  is  an 
exception  to  every  other  trade-like  transaction,  of  their 


lives.    The  landlord  is  so  high  above  them  ;  so  many 

persons  are  seeking  to  have  each  farm  that  is  to  let ;  it 
is  so  beset  in  its  tenure  with  covenants ;  there  are  so 
many  nets  in  which  they  may  bo  caught,  and  so  few 
loop-holes  to  escape  by  ;  they  are  taught  (that  is,  they 
have  been)  to  depend  so  much  on  what  the  landlord  will 
do  for  them  and  for  agriculture,  in  his  political  charac- 
ter, that  they  never  once  appear  as  the  dictators  or  in- 
dependent negotiators  in  a  bargain  for  a  farm  ;  they  are 
from  beginning  to  end  the  humble  recipients  or  ex- 
pectants of  favours  ;  the  very  first  favour  being  the 
getting  of  the  farm  on  any  terms,  even  though  he  had  a 
bad  bargain. 

Now,  when  farmers  hear  their  landlords  crying  out 
that  the  removal  of  the  Corn  Law  will  cause  them  to 
enter  upon  new  terms  with  their  tenants,  and  that  they 
must  do  so ;  that  they  will  do  so  because,  yet  only  because, 
they  must ;  and  when  the  farmers  see,  as  see  they  do, 
and  feel  it,  and  believe  it,  and  swear  to  it,  that  the  Corn 
Law  will  inevitably  be  repealed,  they  say,  and  it  is  na- 
tural, and  just,  and  logical,  that  they  should  say,  "Let  it 
be  done  at  once  ;  this  is  the  time." 

This  is  the  time.  And  were  there  no  other  reasons 
to  make  the  farmers  think  so  than  the  one  now  men- 
tioned— the  desiro  of  getting  their  landlords  to  make 
new  bargains,  or  amend  the  old  ones  by  liberal  cove- 
nants, while  the  landlords  happen  to  be  in  a  humour  so  to 
do,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  tenants  to  say, 
this  is  the  time  ;  for  never  in  the  annals  of  agriculture 
did  the  owners  of  land  profess  to  be  more  compassionate 
towards  the  hirers  and  the  workers  of  land  than  now  ; 
never  did  they  promise  to  be  so  full  of  justice,  so  over- 
flowing with  conscientiousness  as  they  will  be  if  the  Corn 
Law  is  taken  from  them.  For  then,  say  they,  the  far- 
mers will  be  Buffeting ;  and  they  must  suffer  to  relieve 
the  farmers. 

A  few  have  said,  perhaps  prophetically  of  the  greater 
number,  that  the  farmers  will  be  ruined,  if  they  arc  to 
be  ruined,  before  any  abatement  of  rent  is  made.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  this,  it  should  only  make  the  te- 
nantry the  more  eager  for  an  immediate  settlement. 

This  is  the  time,  because  a  year  of  prosperous  trade 
has  so  enlarged  the  consumption  of  home-grown  pro- 
visions that  prices  cannot  fall,  nor  any  very  hurtful 
panic  arise,  though  the  importation  should  be  imme- 
diate. 

This  is  the  time,  because  foreign  corn  growers  have 
little  to  sell,  and  what  they  have  to  sell  is  already  rising 
in  price,  in  anticipation  of  our  Corn  Law  being  abo- 
lished. 

This  is  the  time,  because  with  lingering  monopoly 
and  bad  harvests  there  may  be  bad  trade  and  shaken 
credit,  which  always  accompanies  bad  trade,  and  a 
stagnation  in  all  national  enterprises  which  always  ac- 
companies shaken  credit — there  may  be  all  these  in 
1849;  and  if  there  be,  the  farmers  having  high  prices, 
inferior  grain,  and  the  smaller  quantity  peculiar  to  a  bad 
harvest,  there  will  be  a  panic  the  most  disastrous  ever 
known  to  fanners  when  the  free  importation  does  begin. 

This  is  the  time,  because  if  the  repeal  is  delayed  for 
three  years,  the  foreign  corn  grower  has  three  years 
notice  to  prepare  for  competition  in  the  British  markets. 

This  is  the  time,  because,  if  the  British  farmer  should 
have  favourable  seasons  and  good  harvests  for  the  next 
three  years,  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  make  the  most  of 
his  land,  and  of  the  seasons,  and  of  those  facilities  to 
feed  cattle,  and  of  the  manures  to  be  produced  by  an 
increased  number  of  cattle,  which  the  Prime  Minister 
has  said  will  profitably  supersede  the  prodigious  expen- 
diture for  artificial  manures  ;  whereas,  if  the  question 
remains  unsettled  for  three  years,  his  new  arrangements 
with  his  landlord  will  also  be  defended,  his  new  arrange- 
ments upon  his  farm  will  be  deferred,  no  decided  steps 
will  be  taken;  no  money  will  be  invested  in  the  drain- 
age of  his  farm,  and  he  will  be,  in  1849,  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion than  he  is  in  now,  with  the  foreigner  prepared  to 
compete  with  him  by  a  three  years'  notice,  and  the  ad- 
vantageous position  which  he  now  occupies  with  respect 
to  his  landlord  frittered  away. 

This  is  the  time,  because  nothing  has  hitherto  retarded 
the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  land  so  much  as  the 
continued  expectation  of  Parliament  doing  something 
which  it  cannot  do  ;  and  because  Lord  George Bentinck 
and  some  other  members  who  act  with  him  have  declared 
that  they  arc  in  favour  of  the  three  years  rather  than 
the  immediate  repeal,  because  they  will  not  cease  to 
agitate  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  have  the  pre- 
sent Corn  Law  restored.  Other  members  have  said 
they  will  endeavour  during  the  three  years  to  make  the 
low  duty  perpetual.  And  the  League,  on  the  other 
hand  is  pledged  not  to  cease  in  its  operations  so  long  as 
a  fraction  of  a  protective  tax  on  corn  exists.  Conse- 
quently the  farmers  will  be  kept  in  the  turmoil  of  agita- 
tion for  three  years  longer,  that  such  men  as  Lord  Geo. 
Bentinck,  who  throw  the  dice  again  and  again  when 
they  have  lost  all,  may  try  for  another  chance — not  to 
restore  the  Corn  Law  (as  well  may  they  seek  to  restore 


the  age  of  pack-horse  travelling  instead  of  railroads), 

but  to  take  whatever  chance  turns  up  in  the  meantime 
for  themselves  as  politicians  in  Parliament. 

This  is  the  time,  because  the  League  is  pledged  to 
dissolve  when  all  Corn  Laws  cease  to  exist,  and  not 
until  then  ;  and  because  the  proprietors  and  occupiers 
of  land  have  not  yet  lost  the  representation  of  the  coun- 
ties, most  of  which  they  will  lose  before  1849  comes  to 
a  close,  if  the  Corn  Law  keeps  the  League  in  existence 
so  long. 

Other  reasons  might  be  given  for  saying  this  is  the 
time  ;  but  they  refer  more  to  landlords  and  others  than 
to  farmers.  I  will  only  now  say  farther,  that  this  is  the 
time  because  not  all  the  landowners  combined,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fragments  of  parties,  will  delay  the  timo 
beyond  1849 — it  is  not  in  the  power  of  political  con- 
federacy to  do  so,  and  we  are  all  three  years  younger 
now  than  we  shall  be  then. 

One  who  has  Whistled  at  the  Plough. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE. 
We  find  in  nn  American  paper,  received  by  the  Hibemia, 
a  return  made  by  the  Marshal  of  the  State  of  New  York  of 
the  quantity  of  every  kind  of  grain,  per  acre,  growing  in 
that  great  state  last  year,  which  ought  to  go  far  to  remove 
the  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  United  States  is  a  region  of 
exuberant  fertility,  in  which  the  farmer  has  only  to  throw  the 
seed  into  the  ground  und  in  the  autumn  to  reap  a  harvest 
much  heavier  than  can  lie  obtained  from  the  exhausted  soils 
of  Europe.  The  State  of  New  York  extends  some  four  or 
five  hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  and  includes  much  of 
the  best  land  which  is  to  be  found  to  the  east  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  ;  and  yet  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  returns, 
that  the  yield  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  per  acre,  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  state,  is  scarcely  half  the  yield,  on  the  ave- 
rage, of  this  country,  and  not  more  than  one-third  the  quan- 
tity which  is  frequently  raised  in  the  best  cultivated  districts 
of  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  the  Lothians.  The  following  is 
the  table : 

Aggregate  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  State  of  New 


York,  furnished  by  the  returns  of  the  marshals  employed 

in  taking  the  late  census  : 
Acres  of  improved  land  in  the  state    11,767,276 

"      hurley  under  cultivation    192,003 

Bushels  of  barley  raised    3,108,704 

Acres  of  peas  under  cultivation   117,379 

"       rye  sown    317,009 

Bushels  of  rye  harvested    2,930,322 

Acres  of  oats  sown   1,020,91.3 

Bushels  of  oats  harvested   2(1,323,031 

"  peas  laised    1,701,003 

Acres  of  beans  under  cultivation   10,231 

Bushels  of  beans  raised   102,187 

Acres  of  buckwheat  under  cultivation    250,495 

Bushels  of  buckwheat  raised   3,034,079 

Acres  of  turnips  under  cultivation    15,322 

Bushels  of  turnips  raised   1,350,332 

Acres /if  potatoes  under  cultivation   200,702 

Bushels  of  potatoes  raised   23,003,418 

Acres  of  ilax  under  cultivation   40,030 

Pounds  of  flax  raised   2,897,002 

Acres  of  wheat  sown   1 ,013,055 

"         wheat  harvested    908,363 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised    13,391,770 

Acres  of  corn  sown    590,134 

Bushels  of  corn  harvested    14,722,114 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  yield  of 
wheat  on  1,013,655  acres  was  13,391,770  bushels,  or,  as  near 
as  possible,  13  bushels  to  the  acre.  Now  it  is  generally  esti- 
mated that  the  yield  of  wheat  in  this  country,  taking  the  bad 
lands  as  well  as  the  good,  is  about  24  bushels  to  the  statute 
acre,  and  it  is  well  known  that  from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre 
is  commonly  raised  in  the  best  districts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Granting,  therefore,  that  the  American  does  get  his 
land  considerably  cheaper  thau  the  English  fanner,  the  re- 
markable inferiority  of  the  produce  much  more  than  compen- 
sates the  latter  for  this  difference.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  produce  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which 
contains  every  variety  of  soil,  aud  includes  among  other  dis- 
tricts, the  fine  wheat-growing  country  of  the  Gennessee,  is 
inferior  to  any  of  the  states  east  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. We  know,  from  General  Washington's  letters,  that 
the  yield  of  wheat  in  Virginia  was  as  small  sixty  years  ago  as 
that  of  New  York  is  at  the  present  time,  and  the  same  obser- 
vation applies  to  all  the  Atlantic  states.  To  obtain  returns 
resembling  those  raised  in  England,  in  quantity,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  mountain,  and  to  descend  iuto  the  great 
valley  of  tho  Mississipi.  There  crops  are  grown  which 
would  bccalled  abundant  even  in  England,  but  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  these  crops,  when  raised,  have  to  be  conveyed 
from  800  to  1000  miles,  along  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals,  before 
they  reach  the  ocean,  to  say  nothing  of  the  freight  between 
the  shipping  ports  and  this  country. 

The  yield  of  wheat  is  not  smaller  in  proportion  than  that  of 
most  other  varieties  of  grain.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
of  barley  is  not  more  than  about  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
which  is  less  by  10  to  20  bushels  than  the  average  of  that 
raised  in  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire;  and  the  yield  of  oats  is 
not  more  than  about  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  would  be 
thought  a  very  poor  return  in  any  of  the  oat-grow  ing  dis- 
tricts °f  England.  Even  of  Indian  corn,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  peculiar  grain  of  America,  the  yield  would  be 
considered  very  moderate  in  this  country. — Livcyool 
Times.   


Fnir,  Trade  in  Denmark. — By  a  decree  issted  under 
date  of  the  !!8(h  ult.,  the  import  duties  on  cotton  manufac- 
tured goods,  shawls,  handkerchiefs,  unbleached  linen,  drugs, 
&c.,  into  Danish  ports,  have  been  considerably  reduced; 
anil  ii  is  confidently  expected  that  a  further  modification  will 
take  place  in  the  heavy  imposts  upon  nearly  all  manufactured 
articles,  levied  for  the  sake  of  protection.  The  value  of 
land  in  Denmark  has  increased  mors  than  00  percent,  during 
the  last  20  years — a  circumstance  from  which  English 
farmers  will  surely  extract  some  comfort ;  for  if  wilts  ribcon 
that  side  of  the  water  whilst  falling  on  this,  we  cannot  see 
that  the  competition  of  the  foreign  grower  will  be  any  very 
fearful  matter, 
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AGRICULTUEE. 

MONOPOLIST  FALLACIES. 
The  arguments  of  the  protectionists  have  latterly 
become  so  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  their  statis- 
tical facts  have  been  so  invariably  found  to  be — 
to  use  a  polite  paraphrase — the  reverse  of  true,  and 
their  predictions  have  ever  been  so  entirely  falsified 
by  events,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  important  and 
exciting  topics  of  the  last  few  months  we  have  not 
thought  thtir  few  attempts  to  argue  their  now  for- 
lorn hope  worth  notice.  There  has  been,  it 
seems,  a  pamphlet,  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Central  Society,  for  the  encouragement  of  British 
indolence,  which  the  protectionists  think  a  great 
card  in  their  hands.  It  is  entitled,  "  Free  Trade 
Fallacies  Refuted,  by  W.  Hainworth,  a  Tenant 
Farmer,"  and  purposes  to  refute  the  arguments, 
displace  the  data,  and  deny  the  conclusions  of 
Messrs.  Morton  and  Trimmer's  able  exposure  of  the 
ill  effects  of  protecting  duties  on  the  profits  of  agri- 
culture. Mr.  Hainworth  is  a  tradesman  and  a 
farmer  of  Hitchiu,  Hertfordshire,  whose  debut  in 
public  life  was  at  the  Protection  Society,  at  St. 
Alban's,  in  February,  1844,  where  he  comforted 
the  frantic  and  foolish  lords  and  squires  there  as- 
sembled— some  of  whom  by-the-by  have  since 
shown  symptoms  of  recovery — with  a  most  im- 
posing array  of  figures  to  prove  non-existent 
"  facts,"  and  establish  the  truth  of  "  impos- 
sible things."  He  was  naturally  a  great  light,  and 
it  appears  that  he  has  been  selected  by  the  17, 
Bond- street  publication  committee  to  write  a  book. 
The  rapid  progress  of  opinion  and  legislation  ad- 
verse to  "  protection,"  would  have  left  Mr.  Hain- 
worth's  tract — written  not  in  the  best  English — in 
its  natural  condition  of  obscurity,  had  not  his  attack 
on  Messrs.  Morton  and  Trimmer  induced  those 
gentlemen  to  use  his  fallacies  as  the  means  of  re- 
enforcing  upon  the  farming  community  the  sound- 
ness of  their  previously  published  conclusions.  We 
cannot  on  this  occasion  enter  into  any  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  fresh  evidence  which  Mr.  Hain- 
worth's  blundering  arguments  have  enabled  Messrs. 
Morton  and  Trimmer  to  adduce  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  Free  Trade  will  increase  the  profits 
of  farming — that  is,  good  fanning ;  but  we  take  the 
opportunity  of  urging  every  tenant  farmer  to  get 
the  two  pamphlets  of  Messrs.  Morton  and 
Trimmer,  judge  of  their  arguments  for  himself, 
and  then  soberly  and  like  a  man  of  business, 
see  whether  he  cannot  turn  them  to  practical  ac- 
count upon  his  own  farm.  The  time  is  now  at  hand 
which  lords  and  squires  have  pretended  to  be  big 
with  ruin  to  tenant  fanners.  They  will  tell  a 
different  story  when  the  tenants  come  to  ask  for  re- 
ductions of  rent ;  and  it  will  not  do  for  farmers  any 
longer  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  real  position,  the 
difficulties,  and  advantages  of  British  agriculture. 
They  must  be  up  and  doing.  The  squires  may  live  in 
"  a  fool's  paradise  "  for  the  next  three  years ;  but 
that  won't  do  for  the  farmers.  They  are  under  po- 
sitive engagements  to  pay  rents  calculated  on  a 
scale  of  prices  they  never  had  received  constantly, 
and  never  will  obtain,  except  by  accident.  The 
landlords  have  in  their  hands  that  fearful  engine  of 
oppression  and  injustice,  the  law  of  distress;  and 
the  farmers  can  only  retrieve  themselves  from  the 
false  position  in  which  they  have  been  placed  by 
reliance  on  the  delusion  of  protection.  Farmers 
can  and  will  do  well  enough,  provided  they  can  get 
real  and  pennanent  possession  of  their  own  farms, 
free  themselves  from  the  semi-feudal  burdens  of 
their  landlords,  and  apply  themselves  with  perse- 
verance and  skill  to  the  development  of  the  vast 
and  hitherto  latent  fund  which  the  soil  contains. 
For  these  objects  they  must  set  about  a  business- 
like examination  of  the  real  incidence  of  protection 
on  agriculture,  and  sec  what  alteration  of  system  an 
intelligent  self-reliance  would  dictate.  As  an  aid  to 
that  practical  examination,  they  will  find  Messrs. 
Morton  and  Trimmer's  two  pamphlets  most  useful. 


THE  HORRORS  OF  ABUNDANCE. 
If  it  were  possible  to  feel  anything  like  compas- 
sion for  men  who  place  themselves  in  such  falso posi- 
tions as  the  public  advocates  of  monopoly  arc  now  in, 


we  might  pity  the  sorry  figure  the  protectionists  make 

in  their  pitiful  opposition  to  the  details  of  Sir  Robert 

Peel's  measure.    Out  of  tho  House  of  Commons, 

the  monopolists  are  obliged  so  far  to  conform  to 

public  opinion  as  to  say  they  don't  want  to  profit 

by  artificial  scarcity.    Thus  Mr.  Sanford,  once  the 

Whig  member,  but  who  now  seeks  to  re-construct 

his  political  fortunes  on  the  protectionist  delusions 

wherewith  the  constituency  of  West  Somerset  is 

supposed  to  be  imbued,  said,  at  a  public  meeting  of 

monopolists,  at  Taunton,  got   up  to  call  upon 

Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Acland  to  resign,  as  Peel 

converts,  said : 

"  It  hnd  been  stated  that  they  wished  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  being  fed  (no,  no);  note  this  was  a  groundless  and 
scandalous  attack  upon  the  protectionists,  who  were  the  last. 
Men  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  people  being  fed  (hear),  lint 
if  famine  and  distress  had  arisen — and  he  feared  that  such 
was  the  case  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom — lie  fearlessly  as- 
serted that  the  measures  of  Sir  liobcrt  Peel  would  be  the 
means  of  preventing  the  people  heiug  fed.  If  there  was 
famine  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  would  be  at  least 
two  months  before  the  measure  of  the  Minister,  if  he  car- 
ried it,  could  take  effect.  Could  it,  then, he  a  remedy  for  the 
famine  ?  And  if  Sir  R.  Peel  and  his  Government  really 
were  of  opinion  that  there  was  starvation  among  the  Irish, 
through  the  potato  blight,  they  ought  to  have  at  once  opened 
the  ports  for  a  temporary  purpose ;  tvhereas  they  had  delayed 
the  importation  of  corn,  instead  of  giving  food  at  once  to 
the  famishing  people.  This  was  one  reason  why  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  new  measure.  But  there  was  another  reason, 
that  if  they  were  not  to  have  a  faif  protection — snch  as  lie 
believed  the  sliding  scale  qave  them — then  he  (Mr.  Sanford) 
was  a  total  repealer  at  once.  He  would  not  have  it  said 
that  that  they  had  protection,  when  they  derived  no  advan- 
tage from  it." 

And  even  these  monopolists  "  no,  no'd "  the 
imputation  of  a  wish  to  prevent  tho  people  being 
fed,  and  "  hear,  heard"  the  defence  which  alleged 
such  an  imputation  as  a  "  scandalous  attack"  upon 
the  protectionists,  Now,  without  stopping  to  con- 
trast Mr.  Sanford' s  declaration,  that  the  protection- 
ists "  were  the  last  men  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
people  being  fed"  with  his  assertion  that  the 
sliding  scale — admitted  on  all  hands  to  keep  the 
people  at  times  on  the  verge  of  famine — afforded 
the  only  fair  protection  to  the  landed  interest,  we 
may  refer  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miles,  the  monopo- 
list member  for  West  Somerset,  who  thus  spokeiu  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Monday  night,  in  opposing 
ths  importation  of  Indian  com : 

"  He  would  now  refer  to  the  subject  more  directly  before 
the  house.  The  properties  of  Indiau  corn,  or  maize,  were 
little  understood  m  this  country  ;  but  he  trusted  Hint  the 
agriculturists  of  England  would  now  begin  to  understand 
it.  Maize  was  in  itself,  as  to  its  quality,  in  cereal  crops  next 
to  wheat.  If  they  took  a  bushel  of  maize  it  was  equal  to  If 
bushels  of  barley,  and  to  3  bushels  of  oats.  As  to  nutritive 
properties,  that  wns  the  relative  proportion  between  Indiau 
corn  and  oats  and  barley.  But  how  dkl  it  stand  as  to  wheat  ? 
There  could  be  no  doubt.  Indian  corn  would  be  used  largely 
instead  of  barley  and  oats.  He  understood  from  a  friend  of 
his,  that  Indiau  corn  could  be  brought  to  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool under  20s.  per  quarter.  They  were  told  ihat  compe- 
tition would  ha\e  the  effect  of  stimulating  agriculture,  but 
the  agriculturists  would  by  the  present  resolution  be  placed 
in  this  position,  that  whereas  they  could  compete  with 
foreigners  in  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  ivith  regard  to  In- 
dian com  they  could  carry  against  them  no  competition  at 
all.  Mr.  Cobbett  had  tried  to  introduce  Indian  corn  into 
this  country,  but,  from  the  temperature,  had  completely 
failed.  This  article  appeared  to  require  a  temperature  of 
about  70  in  cue  mouth,  and  of  about  70  or  HO  in  the 
other  months.  He  had  tried  to  cultivate  it  in  the  West  of 
England  rather  largely,  but  he  had  only  succeeded  in  ripen- 
ing the  maize  once  in  three  years.  So  it  was  quite  imprac- 
ticable for  the  English  farmer  to  compete  with  the  American 
grower.  The  great  western  States  of  America  as  well  as  the 
southern  .were  very  w.ell  adapted  for  its  growth,  but  what  he 
wanted  to  inquire  was,  whether  its  introduction  into  this 
country  would  only  interfere  by  competing  with  barley  and 
oats  ?  He  said  no.  It  would  enter  very  seriously  into 
competition,  with  wheat.  If  the  house  looked  to  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  consumed  in  this  country  and  America,  they 
would  see  how  completely  it  served  as  a  substilutefor  ivheut. 
Here  the  consumption  of  wheat  was  one  quarter  for  each 
individual,  whereas  in  America  each  individual  merely  con- 
sumed three  and  a  half  bushels  (hear).  Now,  what  could 
be  the  reason  of  this  ?  Labour  was  better  ;  employment 
more  abundant ;  wages  higher  ;  and  wheaten  bread  cheaper 
than  iu  England.  It  arose  solely  from  the  constant  use  of 
Indian  corn  insteadof  wheat." 

Here  we  have  a  significant  commentary  on  Mr. 
Sanford's  rash  assertion,  that  the  protectionists  aro 
"the  last  men  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  people 
being  fed."  The  redoubtable  Mr.  Miles  then  pro- 
ceeded to  descant  on  the  horrible  possibility  of 
700,000,000  of  bushels  of  Indian  corn  being  im 
ported  into  this  country ;  and  lie  added — 

"  Now,  when  they  looked  at  the  immense  quantity  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  when  they  remembered  that  the 
temperature  of  that  country  was  particularly  fitted  for  it,  and 
that  the  temperature  of  this  country  -  did  not  suit  it; 
that  in  America  it  was  useful  in  cleansing  the  land,  and  that 
it  could  be  brought  into  the  English  market  at  the  price  of 
20s.  per  quarter,  duty  paid;  they  were  bound  to  look  at  its 
effect,  not  only  upon  oats  and  barley — much  of  which  it 
would  supersede — but  they  ought  also  to  look  at  its  effects 
vpon  wheal  itself." 


And  afterwards — 

"  He  (Mr.  Miles)  thought  he  had  shown  that  maize  would 
enter  not  only  into  animal  but  human  food,  and  would,  in 
a  great  degree,  supersede  the  us"  of  corn  (hear).  And  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  English  fanner,  whose  wheat 
and  barley  were  thus  driven  out  of  consumption  to  compete 
with  the  American  at  all  in  the  production  of  maize  (hear, 
hear).  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  stimulating  the  farmer's  in- 
dustry by  the  free  action  of  prices  in  the  muring,  when  a 
positive  natural  impossibility  was  interposed  against  his  pro- 
duction of  the  competing  article." 

Now,  this  is  gross,  perhaps  wilful,  agricultural 
ignorance.  We  should  assuredly  rejoice  to  sec  tho 
potato-fed  rural  population  of  West  Somerset  and 
the  other  half-cultivated  districts  of  England  ele- 
vated into  an  Indian-corn-eating  people ;  yet  it  is 
not  so  much  directly  as  indirectly  that  the  free 
importation  of  Indian  corn  will  cheapen  human 
food.  Maize  will,  wc  dare  say,  bo  used  to  somo 
extent  in -the  manufacture  of  bread,  hut  its  great 
value  will  be  for  feeding  stock,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  thus  by  increasing  the  supply  of  manure, 
thereby  furnish  the  means  of  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat.  Object  to  the  importation  of 
maize  because  tho  farmer  can't  grow  it  in  this 
country ! ! 

Why,  a  farmer  who  thrashes  with  a  steam  engine 
might  as  well  be  told  that  he  shall  have  no  coals 
unless  he  can  dig  them  on  his  own  farm  !  This  is 
just  the  narrow,  one-eyed  view  always  taken  by  the 
protectionists ;  they  seem  to  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  vast  capacity  for  increased  production  which 
exists  in  our  soil ;  they  seem  to  be  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  idea  of  an  increased  proportional  return 
derived  from  additional  outlay.  The  great  problem 
of  produce  husbandry  is,  how  to  keep  the  largest 
quantity  of  stock  at  the  least  cost ;  and  the  free  ad- 
mission of  all  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  so  forth, 
offers  the  readiest,  perhaps  the  only  solution.  Speak- 
ing as  farmers,  looking  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
amount  by  farming,  we  say  Indian  corn  and  other 
grain  cannot  be  too.  cheap.  If  instead  of  20s.  a 
quarter,  as  Mr.  Miles  with  such  a  sorrowful  face 
predicts,  it  should  turn  out  that  we  can  import  it  at 
18s.  a  quarter,  nobody  should  rejoice  more  than  the 
farmers,  as  they  will  be  able  to  increase  their 
stock.  When  Free  Trade  has  really  come  into 
operation,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  live  stock 
kept  by  the  average  farmer  will  be  as  three  to  two 
compared  with  his  present  stock;  but  should  it 
turn  out  that  he  can  profitably  double  his  stock,  he 
will  not  only  increase  the  growth  of  grain  on  his 
farm  by  the  manure  from  the  extra  stock,  but  he 
will  also  increase  the  supply  of  meat.  We  say  em- 
phatically, that  Free  Trade  will  cheapen  the  food  of 
the  people  at  the  same  time  that  it  increases  the  pro- 
fits of  the  farmer.  Will  the  House  of  Lords  interpose 
their  suspensive  veto  between  the  nation  and  such 
benefits  ? 

IMMEDIATE  FREE  TRADE. 
If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  which  the 
tenant-farmers  should  deprecate,  it  would  be  the  pro- 
posed suspension,  for  three  years,  of  the  total  abolition 
of  duties  on  imported  grain.  We  can  understand  a 
tenant-farmer,  who  for  thirty  years  has  been  told  by  his 
landlord,  and  his  landlord's  members  of  Parliament, 
that  foreign  corn  can  be  brought  to  this  country  and  sold 
for  next  to  nothing,  being  alarmed  by  the  bugbear,  just 
as  we  can  understand  that  an  ignorant  child,  who  has 
been  frightened  by  its  nurse's  ghost-stories,  should  be 
afraid  to  be  left  in  the  dark ;  but  how  the  tenant-farmer  is 
to  he  benefited  by  three  years  of  uncertainty,  three  years 
of  alarm — three  years,  during  which  he  can  make  no 
safe  calculation,  or  come  to  any  adjustment  with  the 
landlord,  it  passes  our  imagination  to  conceive.  Even- 
man  of  ordinary  judgment,  who  is  acquainted  with 
agriculture,  says  that,  if  Free  Trade  is  to  be,  let  it  come 
at  once.  Peel  converts  and  protectionists  agree  in  tin's, 
if  in  nothing  else.  Thus  we  find  Colonel  Wood,  mem- 
ber for  Brecon,  saying  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons : 

"  He  had  voted  for  every  Corn  Bill  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  he  admitted  that  every  one  of  those  Com 
Laws  had  been  a  failure.  He  repeated  it.  From  the 
year  131")  to  the  present  time  every  Corn  Act  had 
been  a  failure.  He  would  novr  tell  the  House  why  he 
should  oppose  the  present  and  any  amendments  that  should 
be  introduced  upon  the  measures  of  the  right  honour- 
able baronet.  He  would  oppose  every  amendment  because 
lie  wanted  the  present  measures  of  the  Government  to  pass. 
He  trusted  also  that  these  measures  would  soon  go  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  that  no  alteration  or  amend- 
ment would  there  be  introduced  in  them.  No — he  did  wish 
that  one  amendment  should  be  introduced  in  the.  upper 
house.    He  did  not  want  to  monopolise  all  the  good  legis- 
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lation  to  that  bouse.  He  was  desirous  that  some  room  for 
improvement  should  he  left  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he 
trusted  that  they  would  introduce  into  the  measure  a  clause 
bg  which  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  should  be  imme- 
diate." 

So  Sir.  Sanford,  the  would-be  monopolist  member  for 
West  Somerset,  speaking  at  a  monopolist  meeting  at 
Taunton  said  : 

"  As  he  was  addressing  a  number  of  tenant  farmers,  he 
would  ask  them  if  it  could  be  expected  that  the  landlords 
would  begin  to  make  arrangements  to  meet  the  altered  state 
of  things,  before  they  saw  what  the  effect  of  the  measure 
would  be.  Now  three  years  w«uld  be  a  short  time  for  any 
landlord  to  take  an  average,  that  being  the  time  to  be  al- 
lowed before  all  protection  ceased;  but  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, after  this  three  years  was  expired,  to  ta/.-e  three  years 
more  under  the  total  free  com  trade  system,  in  order  to  see 
what  the  average  was,  so  that  there  must  be  six  years  at 
least,  under  this  precious  measure,  brought  in  by  the  Con- 
servative Minister,  before  the  agriculturists  could  see  what 
the  ejects  were  lihc'y  to  he." 

These  three  years  of  uncertainty  may  be  very  plea- 
sant to  the  squires,  who  arc  deluding  their  tenants  with 
all  sorts  of  false  hopes,  of  re-cstablishiug  protection  or 
making  the  proposed  temporary  scale  permanent;  but 
what  say  the  farmers  ?  Let  the  farmers  only  exercise 
their  wits,  and  they  will  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  a  very 
sufficient  cause  why  the  political  squires  cling  so  tena- 
ciously to  this  remnant  of  monopoly. 

The  monopolist  landocracy  is  not  just  now  in  very 
good  odour  with  the  public;  their  grasping  selfishness  is 
thoroughly  understood  by  all  but  the  farmers,  and  the 
farmers  have  been  very  generally  made  to  sec  that  if 
there  be  profit  from  monopoly,  the  landlord  lias  got 
the  lion's  share.  Now,  if  a  total  and  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  should  take  place  at  this  time,  the 
squirearchy  would  be  hard  up  for  an  election  cry  at  the 
forthcoming  general  election.  And  more  than  that, 
farmers  instead  of  being  satisfied,  as  the  squires  now  ex- 
pect they  will  be  satisfied,  with  the  harmless  pledge  on 
the  part  of  the  county  members,  to  do  all  they  can  to  re- 
tain or  recover  protection,  will  be  very  apt  to  talk  about 
Game  Laws,  leases,  the  law  of  distress,  tenant  rights, 
and  various  other  uncomfortable  rural  topics  which  the 
most  purblind  county  member  must  sec  looming  in  the 
distance.  It  is  to  stave  off  these  things,  and  so  retain 
their  political  influence  over  their  tenantry  until  they 
can  re-organise  their  forces,  that  the  landed  oligarchy  has 
imposed  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  three  years'  continu- 
ance of  the  sliding  scale,  as  a  condition  to  the  passing 
of  his  measure. 


REASONS  FOR  IMPORTING  CATTLE  FOOD. 

The  present  high  price  of  meat,  which  is  seriously  in- 
jurious to  the  consumer,  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed, 
vastly  advantageous  to  the  grazier. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  Smithfield  cattle  mar- 
ket, which  appeared  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  last 
Monday,  though  with  a  different  object,  show  most  con- 
clusively that  a  constant  and  regular  supply  of  cheap 
provender  in  all  seasons  is  essential  to  the  gain  of  the 
farmer  and  the  comfort  of  the  consumers  of  meat : 

"It  has  been  asserted  (says  the  writer)  that  production 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demand;  and  this  assertion  is 
supported  by  instancing  the  falling-nit  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  arrivals  of  beasts  aud  sheep  for  the  metropolitan  mar- 
ket since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year:  hence  it 
has  been  assumed  the  graziers  are  obtaining  enormous  pro- 
fits, to  the  injury  of  the  great  masses  of  people." 

This  assumption  is  not  warranted.  That  there  has 
been  a  deficiency  of  sheep  is  admitted,  though  their 
quality;  from  the  abundant  food  of  the  past  summer, 
"  has  seldom  or  never  been  equalled." 

"  Without,  therefore,  attempting  to  assert  for  one  moment 
that  a  numerical  deficiency  has  not  existed  in  the  supplies  of 
sheep,  we  at  the  same  time  deny  that  the  graziers  are  ob- 
taining those  large  profits  which  some  parties  would  make  it 
appear.  For  instance,  the  great  scarcity  of  turnips,  etc.,  ex- 
perienced during  the  whole  of  1844  and  a  portion  of  184o, 
caused  the  prices  of  natural  and  artificial  food  to  rise  enor- 
mously high,  as  much  as  £1 1  per  1000  having  been  paid  for 
linseed  cake.  This  scarcity  of  pabulum  had  another  effect, 
equally  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  flock  masters — that 
of  compelling  them  to  dispose  of  their  slice/)  in  this  anil  other 
markets,  often  ill  a  half  fat  stale,  at.  ruinously  low  figures. 
When,  therefore,  the  period  arrived  at  which  store  animals 
are  usually  purchased,  many  graziers,  owing  to  their  defi- 
ciency from  the  causes  above  assigned,  and  the  consequent 
high  rates  at  which  they  were  held,  were  compelled,  from 
circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  to  havefewer 
animals  on  their  farms  than  could  by  possibility  consume 
the  immense  produce  of  lust  year's  green  crojis  ;  such,  too,  is 
the  case  at  this  moment,  and,  as  a  striking  illustration  of  our 
remarks,  we  may  state  that  many  farmers  who  require  the 
lam!  for  spring  corn  arc  positively  airiiig  th.eir  turnips  airay 
to  those  who  will  cart  them  off.  What,  then,  we  ask,  has  an 
abundant  season  dune  for  the  grazier '.'  lias  it  increased  his 
returns  ?    Certainly  not." 

At  this  moment  the  prices  of  store  stock  of  every  kind 
arc  so  high,  that  notwithstanding  the  actual  abundance 
of  food,  there  is  not  the  least  chance  of  atiy  profit  being 
derived  from  grazing  during  the  present  year. 


PBOTECTIO.N  TO  AGUKJULTliliK. 

It  is  to  protect  the  farmer  against  foreign  competition 
that,  as  it  i.j  .slid,  the  Corn  Laws  have  been  enacted  ; 


yet,  in  the  following  act  of  wanton  destruction,  the 
farmers  were  the  real  sufferers  : 

"  Custom  House  Destruction  ofDamagedWiieat — 
This  week  a  quantity  of  foreign  wheat,  which  bad  been  im- 
ported by  Messrs.  Philpotts  and  Co.,  of  this  port  (Glouces- 
ter), but  which  had  since  become  damaged,  so  as  not  to  be 
worth  paying  17s.  duty  upon,  was  destroyed  under  the  su- 
perrhhn  of  a  very  active  Gustom-hoUse  officer,  by  throw- 
ing it  into  the  river  Severn,  and  by  keeping  a  very  close  offi- 
cial irutch  until  it  was  carried,  away  by  the  stream,  or  so 
intermixed  with  the  mud  that  it  could  not  be  in  any  way 
used." — Gloucester  Journal. 

Now,  had  the  trade  in  corn  been  free,  this  damaged 
foreign  wheat  would  have  been  sold  at  a  low  price,  and 
ground  up  for  feeding  cattle  and  pigs  ;  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  such  chances  for  the  farmer  would  occur  in 
cveryr  year.  We  know  an  iustanco  in  which  a  good 
farmer,  occupying  a  large  farm,  made  a  very  consider- 
able sum  of  money  in  a  particular  year  from  having  had 
the  opportunity  of  purchasing  a  cargo  of  damaged  len- 
tils, at  a  very  low  price.  They  were  apparently  so 
much  injured  by  sea-water  that  nobody  would  look  at 
them,  supposing  cattle  would  not  eat  them  ;  but  the 
farmer  we  allude  to  made  the  venture,  and  by  spreading 
and  turning  the  lentils  in  a  barn,  he  so  dried  and  sweet- 
ened them,  that  when  ground,  his  beasts  cat  them  rea- 
dily, and  fattened  quickly.  We  have  heard  lam  say> 
"that  was  the  best  year's  farming  lie  ever  had." 


A  BUSINESS  VIEW  OF  THE  CORN  LAW 
DEBATE. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express 
review  of  the  corn  trade,  shows  the  way  in  which  those 
who  write  for  men  of  business  regard  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  Free  Trade  question : 

"  It  appears  that  the  ministerial  plan  is  preferred  to  a  re- 
leal  of  all  duties  on  grain.  The  other  amendments  have 
jeen  disposed  of  in  an  equally  summary  manner,  and  it  is 
now  pretty  certain  that  the  measure — ns  first  proposed — will, 
ultimately,  become  the  law  of  the  laud ;  a  month  or  six 
weeks  may,  however,  elapse  before  the  final  settlement,  and 
during  that  interval  the  trade  will  probably  remain  in  a  slate 
of  depression  :  indeed,  even  if  the  success  ol  the  biil  were 
placed  altogether  beyond  doubt,  the  fact  that  the  new  scale 
of  duties  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  come  into  opera- 
tion for  several  weeks,  must  act  as  a  serious  inconvenience. 
We  have  on  foinier  occasions  intimated, that  though  unfore- 
seen events  of  a  political  character  have  hitherto  prevented 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat,  which,  from  the  indifferent 
result  of  the  harvest  and  the  disease  in  the  potato  crop,  all 
parties  engaged  in  the  trade  confidently  expected  would  have 
occurred,  still  we  enn  see  no  reason  to  alter  our  opinion  as 
regards  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  shortness  of  the  produce 
of  wheat,  and  the  disorder  which  has  affected  potatoes,  may 
ha\e  been  made  the  most  of  for  party  purposes  ;  still  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  these  two  principal  articles  of  food  suf- 
fered so  much  from  the  excessively  wet  weather  experienced 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  as  to  afford  just  reason  for 
concluding  that  both  will  run  sliort  before  the  lime  can  come 
round  for  gathering  another  crop.  With  respect  to  potatoes 
there  in  also  ground  to  apprehend  that  the  malady  may  not 
prove  temporary ;  indeed  it  has  been  recently  proved,  by 
carefully  conducted  experiments,  that  the  diseased  potatoes 
when  planted — though  they  vegetate  freely — do  not  yield  a 
sound  return,  the  young  tubercles  exhibiting  the  disorder  of 
the  seed  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth ;  we  maintain, 
therefore,  that  abundant  cause  exists  for  surprise  at  the  pre- 
sent position  of  affairs,  and  that  there  is  every  prospect  of 
business  assuming  a  more  healthy  tone  so  soon,  as  the  loin/ 
protracted  discussion  on  the  Corn  Laws  shall  have  been 
disposed  of  ill  one  way  or  the  other. 

We.  know  from  other  sources  that  men  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  domestic  corn  trade  believe  that  that  trade 
will  not  assume  the  healthy  tone  so  desirable  for  farmers' 
interests  until  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  of  un- 
certainty proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  obedience  to 
a  dominant  landocracy,  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  com- 
munity. 

FISH  ALIVE,  ALIVE,  0  ! 
It  seems  that  even  the  "coroneted  fishmonger,"  who 
cried  out  so  wofully  against  the  admission  of  foreign 
salmon,  will,  after  all,  suffer  no  damage  even  to  his  own 
sordid  and  selfish  interest.  We  find  the  following  evi- 
dence that  Free  Trade  is  ultimately  the  best  for  the 
protected  interest  : 

"  Price  of  Salmon  m  the  North. — The  Puke  of  Rich- 
mond's salmon  ou  the  Spey  are  selling  at  the  High  price  of 
2s.  (id.  to  t!s.  a  pound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fishing 
grounds." — Inverness  Courier. 


Trade  with  Russia. — We  have  the  important  fact  we 
are  about  to  communicate  from  a  confidential  authority,  in 
which  we  place  the  most  implicit  confidence,  anil  from  which 
it  will  appear  that  the  effect  of  the  developcment  of  the  fu- 
ture commercial  policy  of  the  British  Government  is  work- 
ing away  abroad,  sooner,  perhaps,  than  was  generally  an- 
ticipated hy  onr  merchants  and  the  public.  We  learn  from 
St.  Petersburg)  notwiihsiandingrocent  assurances  from  high 
qnavters  that  nothing  would  he  done  with  the  Russian  tariff 
for  this  season  at  least,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  in 
in  the  course  of  a  slan  t  time,  a  few  days,  an  announcement  of 
Considerable  reductions  in  the  duties  of  the  leading  exports, 
and  un  many  imports,  will  he  made.  These  reductions,  vc 
are  assured,  will  Hike  effect  thin  season. — Hull  Paclttlt. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  arc  getting  absolutely  demented 
in  their  attempts  to  struggle  into  fame  and  circulation.  One 
hasoll'ered  to  give  globes  to  their  subscribers  ;  a  second. piano- 
fortes, and  a  third  two  thousand  pounds. 


REVIEW. 


A  Summer  Ramble  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Swit- 
zerland. By  J.  W.  Massie,  D.D.,  &e.  Lon- 
don :  Snow. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  work  appears 
before  us,  must  to  some  extent  disarm  criticism.  Ill 
health  compelled  Dr.  Massie  to  make  a  Continental 
tour,  and  his  congregation  raised  subscriptions  to 
facilitate  his  journey.  On  bis  return,  be  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  countries  ho  had  visited, 
and  the  substance  of  these  lectures  is  incorporated 
in  the  volume  before  us.  Dr.  Massie  is  a  zealous 
minister  of  the  congregationaUst  persuasion,  the 
first  sect  which  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience;  but 
he  carries  bis  batted  of  intolerance  to  an*  excess 
which  renders  him  intolerant  in  bis  turn.  We  regret 
that  too  large  a  portion  of  bis  volume  is  occupied 
by  tirades  against  the  church  of  Rome,  which  aro 
perversely  introduced  in  the  midst  of  graphic  de- 
scriptions and  clever  historical  dissertations,  so  as  to 
infect  every  association  with  the  bitterness  of  con- 
troversy. We  regret  this,  because  we  iiud  in  tho 
work  elements  of  excellence,  which  ought  to  havo 
been  dissevered  from  such  a  connection.  Dr.  Mas- 
sie is  a  shrewd  observer,  and  a  clever  describer ;  to 
the  descriptive  part  of  bis  work  we  shall  therefore 
confine  our  attention,  and  leave  others  to  debate 
with  him  on  the  points  at  issue  between  Romo  aud 
Geneva. 

The  account  of  Namur,  a  city  historically  associ- 
ated with  the  memory  of  Louis  Nl  V:  and  William 
III,  is  a  clever  sketch  of  a  Belgian  manufacturing 
town : 

"  Namur  is  to  Belgium  what  Sheffield  is  to  England ;  the 
cutlery  of  the  Netherlands  is  made  there.  Seraigne,  more 
like  a  street  for  coutiuuousuess  than  a  town  for  architecture, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  stretches  along  upon  the  river  Meuse 
between  Namur  and  Liege.  An  old  episcopal  residence,  in 
which  the  prelatic  princes  of  Liege  resided  in  the  times  of 
feudal  power  and  grandeur  was  a  few  years  ago  turned  into 
the  vestibule  and  front  section  of  a  magnificent  factory  for 
casting  and  constructing  machinery  for  almost  every  mecha- 
nical purpose;  whether  for  peaceful  aits,  or  as  implements  of 
destruction.  The  palatial  gardens, — no  longer  the  luxurious 
retreat  of  lordly  churchmen,  but  now  made  the  storehouse  or 
depository  for  crude  and  manufactured  iron,  and  occupied 
with  heaps  of  coal, — have  altogether  lost  t'ieir  episcopid 
aspect;  and,  while  yielding  to  the  darkening  and  sombre 
influences  of  some  fifty  wide- mouthed  chimneys,  and  their 
issuing  flames  or  smoke,  the  prelatic  diguity  of  the  scene 
may  seem  to  have  disappeared — but  a  no  less  intellectual  aud 
industrious  destiny  prevails.  Ingenuity  and  patient  labour 
here  preside;  while"  nearly  every  description  of  iron-work  is 
fabricated,  from  the  heaviest  and  most  potent  engine  to  the 
most  complicated  or  refined  instrument  of  utility — from 
the  monumental  lion  which  couches  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo, to  the  lady's  penknife,  which  is  deposited  in  her  reticule. 
'The  vast  pile  of  building  forms  a  town  within  itself.  The 
establishment  possesses  a  great  advantage  in  being  pla»ed 
over  the  bed  of  coal  from  which  its  exhaustless  supply  is 
dug;  and  the  fuel  being  raised  within  the  limits  of  the  fac- 
tory, and  close  to  the  furnaces  near  to  which  the  mineral  ore 
is  found,  the  labour  is  much  diminished  compared  with  many 
English  foundries.  The  workshops  of  the  craftsmen  arc 
situated  upon  the  liue  of  railways  on  the  banks  of  canals 
leading  to  the  river.  The  blast  furnaces,  puddling  furnaces, 
forges,  aud  roiling  mills,  are  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  from  the  houses  of  the  operatives  ;  but  they  maintain 
their  intercourse  between  home  aud  the  shop  by  boats  pro- 
vided for  their  convenience  and  at  their  command. 

"John  Cockerill,  as  a  prince  among  mechanics,  was  in 
partnership  (a  strange  association,  and  uncommon  for  the 
trader,)  with  the  late  King  of  Holland,  as  an  engiue-builder 
and  machine-maker,  which  gave  celebrity  to  this  huge  esta- 
blishment. There  have  been,  and  I  presume  there  are  still, 
3000  employed  in  these  works,  receiving  on  an  average  about 
2000/.  in  weekly  wages.  Cockerill  sought  to  extend  bis 
connections  and  mechanical  fame,  especially  in  regions 
where  manufacturing  skill  was  precious.  He  died  at  War- 
saw, leaving  bis  wealth  to  bis  heirs,  and  his  name  on  inauy 
Continental  locomotives. 

"A  company  have  undertaken  the  management  of  his  ex- 
tended works,  and  employ  an  equal  number  of  men  in  the 
same  branches  of  manufacture:  making  not  merely  imple- 
ments of  destruction,  as  used  to  be  the  case  at  the  Carron 
Works  in  Scotland,  but  also  some  of  the  first-rate  locomo- 
tive engines  for  Prussian  and  other  European  railways, 
which  are  rapidly  multiplying.  The  cotton  factory  is  also 
thence  supplied  with  spinning-jennies  and  other  machinery. 
Thus  the  s-diool  of  Cockerill  competes  with  the  shops  of 
Shsu-pe,  Kobberts,  and  other  prime  mechanists  in  England. 
The  elements  and  occasion  of  Cockerill's  success  sprang 
from  a  source  which  working  men  were  not  quick  enough  to 
discern — at  least  they  did  not  soon  enough  discover  and 
remedy  the  mistake.  The  law  which  short-sighted  monopoly 
bad  enacted,  as  it  was  considered  for  the  protection  of  the 
machine-maker  in  England,  preventing  the  exportation  of 
machinery  from  this  to  Continental  countries,  gave  the  sti- 
mulus and  premium  to  enterprise  in  those  countries.  For  a 
while  the  smuggler  profited  by  the  interdict,  and  gambled  on 
the  chances  of  detection.  The  machine  of  human  thought) 
the  mysterious  engine  of  the  busy  mind,  revolved  its  powers 
and  principles  in  contrivance  and  imitation  for  production 
and  supply.  No  law  could  contravene  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  gifts  of  Cod.  Genius  can  summon  its  resources  from 
Indus  to  the  Poles,  and  self-interest  has  power  enough  to 
bind  the  winds  and  seas,  lire  and  vapour  of  smoke.  Mono- 
poly was  defied,  and  at  length  subdued. 

'•John  Cockerill,  and  his  friends,  and  men  of  like  spirit, 
exported  the  men  of  thought  and  genius  from  England,  who 
went  forth  and  became  the  tutors  of  the  men  of  Belgium. 
It  was  not  enough  to  work  and  execute  plans;  they  had 
Literary  nod  Mechanics'  Institutions  in  Cockerill's  works 
and  in  others,  for  the  training  of  haudior.-.fisincn,  who  rc- 
ceived  their  instruction  from  English  mechanicians,  and 
who  have  now  filled  the  whole  of  the  workshops^'  lielgiiuu 
with  foremen  and  men  capable  of  managing  all  kinds  of 
machinery,  and  of  inventing,  as  well  as  producing  the  ma- 
nufacture of  machinery  such  as  will  very  nearly  compete 
(,iih  \our  mast  skilled  engine-makers  of  England." 
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Colonic  Rives  hardly  at  the  Doctor's  hands,  and 
we  think  that  the  picture  would  be  more  perfect  if 
the  shadows  were  less  dark  : 

"Cologne  itself  contains  a  population  of  about  (30,000,  or 
from  Hint  to  70,000  people.  As  a  town,  it  is  one  of  the 
least  inviting,  the  least  handsome  or  spacious  of  nil  the 
cities  1  have  visited  anywhere,  to  he  an  ancient  and  a  large 
city — the  resort  of  imperial  and  commercial  wealth,  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  domination.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
mean:  thev  ore  as  contracted  and  impassable  as  the  streets 
that  I  SStW  in  the  obsolete  and  decayed  cities  of  the  Bast, 
where  the  light  of  the  sun  never  shone  upon  the  pavement ; 
the  houses  having  been  reared  so  high  as  to  keep  out  the 
sun.  even  though  it  was  vertical.  It  might  have  been  deemed 
the  design  of  architects  and  civic  authorities,  from  the  days 
of  Agrippinn  till  the  time  when  Hanseatic  prosperity  de- 
clined, to  keep  cut  the  beauties  of  heaven  and  the  balmy 
breath  of  dav  from  the  pavement  upon  which  the  passenger 
trod.  The  Streets  of  Cologne  have  been  compared  very  fitly, 
bv  a  Scotch  writer,  to  the  streets  of  the  Old  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh—to the  West  Bow,  the  Cowgate,  the  Grass  Market, 
and  various  other  places.  The  associations  which  these 
allusions  will  recall  to  &  quondam  visitor  of  Auld  Reekie,  at 
the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  p.m.,  when  the  riy  ime 
of  malarious  sewerage  and  loathsome  effluvia  gave  character 
to  the  streets,  however  uninviting:,  will  fitly  represent  the 
filtbiness  of  Cologne.  The  poetry  of  Coleridge  will  better 
complete  the  picture  than  my  harsh  prose  : 

"  Ye  nymphs  who  reign  o'er  sewers  and  sinks, 
The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 
Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne  ; 
But  tell  me,  nymphs,  w  hat  pow  er  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine?" 
I  may  only  add,  that,  to  my  apprehension,  the  Colognese 
seemed  to"  prefer  the  luxury  of  carrying  their  sewers  and 
sinks  upon  the  surface  of  their  streets,  to  any  under -ground 
excavations  and  conduits  which  sanatory  refinement  might 
suggest.   You  may  conjecture  what  would  be  the  effluvia 
passing  through  a  town  with  such  accommodation.  This 
ancient  seat  of  power  and  commerce  has,  however,  many 
circumstances  connected  with  it  of  an  historical  character  to 
excite  an  interest  in  it." 

The  view  from  Ehrenhreitsteiu  "  the  broad  stone 
of  honour,"  above  Cologne,  is  pourtrayed  with  great 
spirit  and  fidelity.  On  this  elevated  rock,  the  Doctor 
was  raised  above  the  sphere  of  theological  differences, 
and  was  free  to  follow  the  impulses  of  his  better 
genins : 

"From  the  top  of  this  fortress  the  spectacle  is  magnificent 
and  enchanting.  Certainly  the  scene  down  the  Rhine  nnd 
up  the  Moselle,  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  all  across 
the  valley  through  which  the  Rhine  ilows,  is  the  richest  of 
all  the  scenes  your  eye  can  rest  upon  or  survey.  The  well- 
wooded  plains  here  and  there  ;  the  vineyards  in  idl  their 
their  beauty ;  the  corn-fields  (it  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive seasons  I  fancy  that  Germany  had  witnessed) — the 
ripened  crop  of  corn-fields  waving  in  their  golden  beauty, 
inviting  the  scythe  of  the  mower;  whilst  the  sun  rested  with 
its  chastest  and  yet  richest  rays  upou  the  radiant  scenery, 
and  threw  back  those  rays  reflected  from  the  glassy  streams 
that  flowed  along.  The  Moselle  was  seen  taking  its  course 
quietlv,  unostentatiously,  but  very  determinedly,  with  a  kind 
of  independence,  us  a  parallel  and  concurrent  river,  by  the 
side  of  the  Rhine,  and  they  flowed  down  the  channel  toge- 
ther as  twin  streams,  proving  for  miles  and  miles  that  they 
were  able  to  maintain  their  individuality,  though  ultimately 
thev  were  to  be  wedded  and  rendered  indivisible  for 
their  future  course.  I  crossed  the  bridge  which  passes 
from  Coblentz  to  the  Petersburg  fortress ;  just  below  this 
point  the  contemplative  tourist  will  often  linger,  to  mark  the 
superb  view  which  may  there  be  obtained  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein.  The  weather  was  bright  and  yet  calm,  presenting  a 
midday  scene  of  voluptuous  indulgence  and  tranquillity.  I 
could  realise  all  that  the  'Pilgrim  of  the  Rhine'  has  given 
as  his  impression.  '  There  stood  the  old  herdsman  leaning 
on  his  staff,  and  the  quiet  cattle  knee-deep  in  the  gliding 
wafers.  Never  did  stream  more  smooth  and  sheen,  than  was 
at  that  hour  the  surface  of  the  Moselle,  mirror  the  images  of 
pastoral  life.  Beyond,  the  darker  shadows  of  the  bridge  and 
of  the  walls  of  Coblentz  fell  deep  over  the  waves,  chequered 
by  the  tall  sails  of  the  craft  that  were  moored  around  the 
harbour.  But  clear  against  the  sun  rose  the  spires  and  roofs 
of  Coblentz,  backed  by  many  a  hill  sloping  away  to  the 
horizon.  High,  dark,  and  massive,  on  the  opposite  bank 
swelled  the  towers  and  rock  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  a  type  of 
that  great  and  ehivalric  spiiit — the  honour  that  the  rock 
arrogates  for  its  name,  which  demands  so  many  sacrifices  of 
blood  and  tears,  but  which  ever  creates  in  the  restless  (un- 
sanctified)  heart  of  man  afar  deeper  interest  than  the  more 
peaceful  scenes  of  life  by  which  it  is  contrasted.  There 
still,  from  the  calm  waters,  and  the  abodes  of  common  toil 
and  ordinary  pleasure,  turns  the  aspiring  mind.  Still,  as 
we  gaze  on  that  lofty  and  immemorial  rock,  we  recall  the 
famine  and  the  siege,  and  own  that  the  more  daring  crimes 
of  men  have  a  strange  privilege  in  hallowing  the  very  spot 
which  they  devastate  !' 

"Below,  in  green  curves  and  mimic  bays  covered  with 
herbage,  the  gradual  banks  mingled  with  the  water ;  and, 
just  where  the  bridge  closed,  a  solitary  group  of  trees, 
standing  dork  in  the  thickest  shadow,  gave  that  melancholy 
feature  to  the  scene  which  resembles  the  one  dark  thought 
that  often  forces  itself  into  our  sunniest  hours.  Their 
boughs  stirred  not ;  no  voice  of  birds  broke  the  stillness  of 
their  gloomy  verdure  ;  the  eye  turned  from  them  ns  from  the 
pad  moral  that  belongs  to  existence,  flere,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers,  the  Roman  Cattrufn  wns  entrenched — hence 
the  name  Coblentz :  and,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Electors  of 
Treves  found  a  stronghold  and  a  refuge ;  here  Marshal 
Bonders  and  a  French  army  in  vain  carried  on  the  siege 
arid  assault,  conducted  by  Vauban  under  the  personal  aus- 
pice" of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  nnd  here,  again,  the  soldiers 
of  the  Revolution  reduced  the  Prussian  garrison,  in  1709, 
to  the  most  humiliating  extremities,  when,  during  the 
Ktraiiriess  of  the  siege  wherewith  they  were  besieged,  a  cat's 
liead  was  sold  for  five  shillings,  and  a  pound  of  IwrseiXtah 
was  bought  for  tenpence,  or  thirty  krentzers.  It  then  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who,  before  they  evacuated 
it«i  garrison,  blew  tip  its  shattered  walls  and  tower  of  vic- 
tory '  on  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  had  poured  in 
vain.' " 

The  floating-baths,  and  floating-millsof  the  Rhine, 
suggest  improvements  which  might  he  beneficially 
adopted  on  many  of  our  British  rivers,  and  wo  have 
never  found  them  more  lucidly  and  accurately  de- 
scribed than  by  Dr.  Mosaic; 


"  Another  arrangement  which  I  observed  appears  worthy 
of  notice,  and  might  be  imitated  with  beneficial  results  to 
the  community  in  Britain  and  other  countries.  I  allude 
to  the  floating-baths,  which  abound  on  the  Rhine,  and  serve 
for  more  extensive  purposes  than  individual  comfort  or  pio- 
fit— cleanliness  and  health.  They  seemed  to  be  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  national  economy.  The  youth  of  the  localities 
resorted  to  them  as  a  sort  of  gymnasium  ;  and  especially  the 
young  men,  who  anticipated  employment  in  the  army,  as- 
sembled at  them  for  daily  discipline,  and  were  taught  to 
swim,  under  the  direction  of  men  appointed  by  the  authori- 
ties for  such  a  purpose.  There  are  inclosures  with  awnings 
and  shades,  platforms,  floating  beams,  buckets,  nnd  ropes,  to 
afford  every  facilitv  and  inducement  for  the  healthful  exer- 
cise. The  rope  was  held  by  the  hand,  or  girt  around  the 
waist,  and  the  floating  beams  were  moved  to  and  fro,  so  that 
the  noviciate  might  try  his  attainments,  or  be  sustained  in 
courageously  venturing  beyond  his  depth,  nnd  become  ulti- 
matelv  independent,  and  capable  of  casting  aside  nil  aids  ; 
and,  plunging  headlong  into  the  stream,  might  dash  forward 
with  the  freedom  and  indulgence  of  a  pastime.  Swimming 
is  practised,  not  as  a  momentary  recreation,  but  as  part  of  a 
regular  training,  in  which  hours  are  spent.  I  think  that, 
were  there  more  bathing  among  ourselves,  there  would  be 
more  health ;  and  were  our  youth  more  extensively  taught 
to  swim,  there  would  be  less  fatality  attending  accidents, 
whether  in  rivers  or  at  sea. 

"My  attention  was  attracted  to  the  operation  of  the  river 
flour-mills,  which  are  numerous  on  this  majestic  stream,  nnd 
might  be  advantageously  employed  in  other  regions.  Im- 
mediately contiguous  to  the  bridges  of  boats,  and  in  other 
parts,  I  suppose  the  more  equable  channels  of  the  river, 
these  floating  mills  are  moored,  and  kept  in  daily  occupation. 
Their  tacklings  were  fastened  to  anchors  and  powerful  chains, 
or  attached  to  the  floating  bridges.  They  were  worked  by 
external  paddle-wheels,  not  dissimilar  to  the  paddles  of  a 
steam  boat.  The  constant  downward  current  of  the  river 
acted  from  without  with  the  same  effect  ns  steam  from  within 
does,  in  the  propulsion  of  the  sailing  vessel.  Thus  the  corn 
is  ground  by  the  operation  of  a  generally  equal  force  ;  which 
I  believe,  is  always  preferred  by  the  miller.  I  counted  as 
many  as  ten,  and,  in  some  places,  as  many  '.-s  seventeen 
mills  of  this  description  at  one  station.  A  smaller  number, 
however,  repeatedly  occurred;  and  nil  the  grain  was  brought 
in  boats  to  a  platform  in  front  of  the  mill,  and  was  returned 
to  the  storehouse  on  the  banks  of  the  river  with  the  greatest 
facilitv.  I  do  not  know  wdiy  such  a  mechanism  should  not 
be  adopted,  not  alone  on  rivers,  but  also  where  the  tide 
flows  and  recedes.  The  rise  of  the  tide,  flowing  one  way, 
might  revolve  the  wheel;  and  the  tide  falling,  sending  the 
current  out,  might  work  it  in  such  a  manner  ns  almost  to 
secure  a  constant  power;  the  engine  being  capable  of  reverse 
action,  on  the  same  principle  with  the  engine  of  a  steam- 
boat. Even  in  firths,  or  at  the  embouchures  of  rivers,  inde- 
pendent of  wind  or  steam,  the  miller's  work  might  continue 
with  but  short  intermission.  I  have  adverted  to  these  mills, 
not  because  I  know  much  of  the  mechanical  arts,  or  enn  pro- 
fess to  teach  practical  men ;  but  as  it  is  possible  some  intel- 
ligent mechanics,  from  the  suggestion,  may  develop  what 
will  profit  or  improve  with  far  more  readiness  and  sagacity 
than  I  can  display." 

Notwithstanding  the  pressuro'on  our  space,  we 
must  make  room  for  the  history  of  the  Free  Trade 
League  of  Mnyence  : 

"  Mayenee  boasts  celebrity  for  other  incidents  in  European 
history,  which  are  interesting  to  all,  and  which  may  even  yet 
become  the  source  of  moral  and  popular  power.  The  first 
which  I  would  mention  is  not  only  for  the  locality  the  most 
important,  but  recognises  within  its  operation  principles  of  a 
just  and  wise  politicnl  economy  for  all  nations,  applicable  to 
all  times,  and  promoting  good  will  among  all  the  tribes  of 
the  earth.  Free  Trade  was  first  recognised  by  the  citizens 
of  Mayenee,  and  first  realised,  through  their  instrumentality, 
among  other  cities  upon  the  Rhine.  WalpOldeh  was  a  citi- 
zen of  Mayenee,  who  suggested  the  confederation  of  cities  ; 
which  led  first  to  the  formation  of  a  Rhenish,  and  then  of 
the  famous  Hanseatic  League.  The  union  which  he  recom- 
mended was  to  secure  advantages  which  should  be  common 
to  nil,  and  which  they  should  share  in  spite  of  feudal  or  ba- 
ronial power.  Their  plan  was,  to  free  commerce  of  the  op- 
pressive exactions  enforced  by  knightly  highwaymen,  whose 
fortresses  were  a  refuge  to  the  plundering  robbers  too  proud 
to  wprk,  and  too  selfish  to  consider  the  claims  of  justice  or 
the  rights  of  fellow-men.  The  whole  Continent  was  at  that 
time  overspread  with  these  haunts  of  rapine  and  excess.  The 
Rhenish  confederacy  united  for  purposes  of  commerce,  and, 
through  Walpoldcn,  obtained  the  counsel  nnd  sanction  of 
the  emperor  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh.  To  effect  their  object, 
they  assailed  these  fortresses,  unroofed  their  castles,  and 
sent  their  feudal  chief's  forth  to  other  regions..  To  this 
movement  has  been  ascribed  the  numerous  and  far-spread 
ruius  of  castellated  buildings  on  the  Rhine.  Their  pic- 
turesque grandeur  serves  a  far  more  harmless,  and  even  a 
more  beneficial  purpose  now,  in  variegating  the  scene,  and 
associating  the  present  with  memorials  of  the  past,  than,  as 
the  habitations  of  chivalry  and  martial  parade,  they  could 
have  done  in  their  best  days.  They  are  land  murks  now 
for  the  navigator  and  adventuring  trader;  but  then  they  ex- 
cited terror,  and  repressed  commerce  by  their  signs  of  life 
and  occupation,  when  the  feudal  chiefs  employed  their  me- 
nials to  intercept  and  plunder  the  vessel  of  the  merchant 
who  sought  the  gains  of  trade.  The  tourist, in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  and  the  mariner,  can  alike  look  on  them  now 
with  undisturbed  composure. 

"  The  Rhenish  League  was  a  precedent  for  the  subsequent 
Hanseatic  League — a  confederation  of  the  Ilanse.  or  free 
towns  of  the  Continent — to  which  I  may  again  refer.  But 
it  wns  also  founded  much  in  the  spirit,  and  for  objects  very 
similar  with  the  designs  of  a  more  modern  confederacy, 
whose  combined  energies  will  do  even  more  for  the  world 
than  did  Walpoldcn  and  his  coadjutors.  Though  they  may 
not  leave  so  many  fragmentary  ruins  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  future  travellers,  or  fill  the  page  of  history  with  scenes  of 
carnage  nnd  spoil,  and  tales  of  heroic  bravery  in  dismantling 
the  beautiful,  magnificent,  and  picturesque  mansions  of 
lordly  barons ;  yet  the  principle  and  process  of  Free  Trade 
will  have  its  achievements,  its  conquests,  and  its  laurels; 
overcoming  feudal  tyranny  and  territorial  domination  ;  setting 
free  the  channels  of  commerce,  the  energies  of  men,  and  the 
wealth  of  nations." 

Our  last  extract  shall  he  the  description  of  Berne, 
a  city  dear  to  all  lovers  of  freedom,  from  its  vener- 
able associations  with  the  patriots  of  old : 

"  Standing  on  an  isthmus  made  by  a  curve  of  the  Aar, 
1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surmounted  by  a 
wooded  summit,  it  hursts  into  view,  to  the  gurpiuc  and  de 


light  of  the  tourist ;  and,  encompassed  by  ibis  blue  girdle  of 
water  rapidly  rushing  on  its  three  sides,  its  mass  of  piled 
buildings,  heaped,  tuncied,  and  pinnacled,  stands  out  (o 
view,  surrounded  by  lovely  and  undulating  pastures  and  gar- 
dens, rising  like  terraces,  ono  after  another,  from  the  river 
to  the  tall  houses  above.  Tie  scene  will  more  than  gratify 
— it  will  startle  the  curious  by  its  beauty  and  abruptness. 
From  the  ramparts,  the  Alpine  attractions,  in  their  distant 
snow-clad  peaks,  which  invite  to  farther  wanderings,  appear 
in  great  grandeur.  Were  I  to  name  more  than  the  . I  iing- 
fruu,  the  Eiger,  the  Wetterhorn,  the  Munich,  and  the 
Schreckhorn,  would  he  to  bewilder  the  imagination  amidst 
nature's  richest  magnificence  ;  wdiile  the  expanding  banks 
of  the  blue  and  lovely  Aar,  curling  and  murmuring  far  be- 
low, contrast  with  the  grey  sandstone  habitations  of  the  citi- 
zens, which  rise  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  stories,  with 
crowded  inhabitants  from  cellar  to  garret.  The  new  bridge 
completed,  gives  a  more  modern  aiia  improving  aspect  to  the 
city.  More  like  it  fortification  than  a  republican  town,  it  re 
mains  as  a  monument  of  the  law  of  the  strong  hand,  which 
prevailed  in  the  times  when  Berne  was  chosen  for  defence 
rat  her  than  commerce,  it  is  now  the  chief  place  for  the  re- 
sidence of  foreign  ambassadors  to  the  Schwyz  Diet;  and  is 
the  centre  of  the  most  populous  and  weulthy  of  the  cantons. 
The  chief  part  of  the  town  is  the  main  street ;  and  its  bouses 
extend  over  the  foot-pavements,  forming  pillared  arcades 
similar  to  those  of  Chester,  but  less  roomy.  These  arches 
are  filled  by  shopkeepers'  goods,  as  in  a  lengthened  bazaar  ; 
and  thus  the  street  is  almost  an  impassable  thoroughfare. 
The  only  means  of  enjoying  ventilation  for  the  inhabitants 
are  their  higher  windows,  which  tire  furnished  with  cushions 
and  balconies.  The  middle  of  the  street  is  intersected,  from 
end  to  end,  by  a  channel  large  enough  to  be  called  a  rivulet, 
which  is  supplied  with  copious  streams  throws  out  contina: 
ally  from  the  fountains,  surmounted  by  figures  of  bears,  and 
men  in-armonr,  which  at  intervals,  from  top  to  bottom,  are 
placed  in  the  Rue  Grand. 

"  The  Bernese  do  not  excel  in  their  toilette.  Their  cos- 
tume is  simple,  if  not  rude,  and  does  not  indicate  a  wide 
commercial  intercourse  with  other  lands.  The  women  wear 
jacket  and  petticoat  of  coarse  woollen,  brown  or  blue,  and 
the  men  have  coat  and  trousers  of  the  same  stuff.  The  or- 
dinary male  and  female  attire,  from  head  to  heel,  is  made  by 
themselves,  of  home  manufacture,  excepting  a  few  Holiday 
trappings,  which  their  shops  furnish.  The  women  wear  on 
the  neck  a  black  cotton  velvet  lappet,  bound  loosely  under 
each  arm,  from  bnck  to  breast,  by  a  steel  chain  ;  and  decorate 
their  heads  with  bows  of  black  ribbons  and  broad  black  lace. 
The  whole  people  are  accustomed,  men  and  women,  to  labo- 
rious country  toil ;  aud  are  cleanly,  comfortable,  and  con- 
tented. The  conjecture  was  warranted,  that  they  make  or 
mend  their  own  shoes,  as  well  as  prepare  the  coarse  fabrics 
for  their  clothing  nt  their  cottage  fire-sides,  by  the  exposure 
aud  purchase  of  pieces  of  leather  at  the  market.  Zeitglock- 
enthurm,  an  ancient  tower,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  main 
street,  like  Temple  bar,  London;  a  tall  block  of  masonry, 
dating  from  1101,  which  bad  been  a  portal  in  the  walls  prior 
to  the  extension  of  the  town.  Its  eastern  side  is  furnished 
with  the  dial  of  a  clock.  The  remarkable  performance  of 
its  functions  would  not  much  interest  those  who  treat  such 
mechanism  as  toyish,  rather  than  indicative  of  early  pro- 
gress; yet  I  will  venture  a  brief  description  for  my  young 
friends.  A  strange  whirring  sound,  a  minute  prior  to  the 
striking  of  the  hour,  gives  notice  of  what  follows.  A  variety 
6t  puppets,  adjoining  the  dial,  nssume  their  functions;  acock 
flaps  his  wings,  and  crows  ;  a  king  waves  his  sceptre ;  a  troop 
of  hears  march  round  in  procession  ;  and  the  clock — strikes 
the  hour.  The  crowing,  flapping,  waving,  aud  marching 
then  again  follow  ;  and  silence  reigns  for  another  hour. 

"  Beyond  the  western  gateway  of  the  town,  contiguous  to 
the  public  promenade, is  a  well-constructed  bear-pit,  in  which 
the  fattest  and  largest  bears,  as  sinecurists,  are  fed  and 
pampered  nt  the  state's  expense.  The  Bernese  authorities 
have  always  shown  great  respect  for  sinecure  pensioned 
bears.  I  wish  the  English  authorities  had  never  kept  or  up- 
held nny  worse  sir.ecured  and  pampered  pensioners.  The 
tradition  of  the  bears  is  unique  in  Bernese  history;  but,  'at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  nn  old  lady  dying,  without 
near  relatives,  bequeathed  her  fortune  of  60,000  livres  to 
them.  The  will  was  disputed  by  some  distant  relative  of  the 
deceased;  but  the  cause  of  the  brutes  was  so  ably  pleaded  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  bar  of  Berne, 
that  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited.  The  bears,  declared  the 
rightful  heirs,  were  taken  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
supreme  council,  who,  treating  them  as  wards  of  Chancery, 
or  minors,  administered  their  property.  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  succession  to  the  estate,  a  pair  of  young  bears  was 
always  reared, in  case  of  the  demise  of  the  elders;  and,  to 
prevent  too  large  an  increase  of  the  race,  all  that  were  born 
beyond  this  were  fattened  to  furnish  a  dainty  for  the  civic 
feasts  of  the  Berne  burgomasters.  The  beais,  however,  did 
not  long  enjoy  their  fortune.  The  French  revolution  broke 
out;  and  its  sweeping  consequences,  not  confined  to  crowns 
and  kingdoms,  descended  even  to  bears.  The  French  army, 
having  defeated  the  Swiss  in  several  engagements,  entered 
the  town,  (in  17>->S,)  and  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
treasury.  Eleven  mules  were  despatched  to  Paris,  laden 
with  specie  found  in  it;  two  of  them  bore  away  the  birth- 
right of  the  bears,  amounting  at  the  time  to  about  two  mil- 
lions of  francs.  The  bears  themselves  were  led  away  cap- 
tives, and  deposited  in  the  .Tardin  des  Plautcs,  where  one  of 
them,  the  celebrated  Martin,  soon  became  the  favourite  of 
the  French  metropolis.  When,  after  a  series  of  yews,  the 
ancient  order  of  things  was  restored  at  Berne,  one  of  the 
first  cares  of  the  citizens  was  to  replace  and  provide  for  their 
ancient  pensioners.  A  subscription  was  raised  in  conse- 
quence, aud  a  small  estate  purchased ;  the  rents  of  which, 
though  diminished  from  various  causes,  are  appropriated  to 
their  support.  The  cost  of  keeping  them  amounts  to  be- 
tween lit  10  and  70(1  francs  per  annum;  and  well-grounded 
fears  arc  entertained  that  modern  legislators,  forgetful  of  tho 
services  rendered  by  Bruin  for  so  many  centuries,  in  figuring 
upon  the  shield  of  the  canton,  may  soon  strike  him  oil'  the 
pension  list." 

We  take  leave  of  Dr.  Alassie,  with  greater  admi- 
ration of  his  powers  than  of  his  prudence;  contro- 
versial theology  is  bad  seasoning  to  a  hook  of  tra- 
vels, especially  when  no  care  is  taken  to  sooth  down 
condemnation  by  the  more  gentle  feeling  of  pity  for 
human  error.  With  this  exception,  however,  the 
tone  of  the  book  is  vigorous  and  healthful,  the  de- 
scriptions very  vivid,  and  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive easy  aud  flowing.  A  little  less  of  controversy, 
and  a  little  more  of  Christian  charity,  would  have  ren- 
dered it  as  acceptable  a  companion  and  guide  in  a 
Continental  touv  as  could  well  bo  desired. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

Liverpool,  Thursday. — The  arrive]  of  the  New  York 
packet-ship  Rochester,  Captain  Brittou,  sit  this  port  to-day, 
has  put  us  in  possession  of  papers  five  days  later  than  he- 
fore,  to  the  21st.  inclusive. 

The  (Inhale  upon  the  Oregon  had  been  resumed  in  the 
Senate,  but  not  yet  brought  to  u  conclusion.  The  speakers 
were  for  the  most  part  on  the  pacific  side  of  the  question,  but 
the  arguments  possess  but  little  novelty. 

The  new  Tariff,  or  Customs'  Duties  Bill, had  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Walker,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  steamer  Cambria  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  18th  inst. 
She  sailed  hence  on  the  1th  of  February,  and  carried  out 
news  a  whole  mouth  later  than  before,  and  news,  too,  it  will 
be  remembered,  of  the  most  intense  interest.  It  was  ex 
pressed  to  New  York  in  74-  hours,  and  caused  a  great  sen- 
sation.   The  New  York  Herald  observes: 

"  The  news  is  of  the  highest  importance,  both  in  a  political 
and  commercial  point  of  view,  and  as  it  spreads  through  the 
south  and  west,  must  have  a  very  favourable  effect  upon 
business  matters  generally,  and  upon  the  prices  for  our  prin- 
cipal staple  productions  particularly.  The  bill  introduced 
into  Parliament  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  relation  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  duties  upon  the  importations  into  the  United  King- 
dom, met  with  universal  favour,  and  had  a  very  good  effect 
upon  trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts  throughout  the 
country.  In  mauy  instances  large  purchases  of  the  raw 
material  had  been  made,  and  arrangements  commenced  for 
extending  the  produce  of  the  loom.  Should  this  bill  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  be  completed,  and  become  a  law,  the  effect  upon 
the  most  important  interests  of  this  country  will  be  as  great 
as  on  those  of  Great  Britain  ;  it  will  cement  the  interests  of 
both  countries  more  firmly  than  they  have  ever  yet  been,  and 
the  political  differences  must  be  very  much  softened  down  by 
the  increased  liberality  that  characterises  the  commercial 
systems  of  the  two  nations. 

"  The  attention  of  the  commercial  classes  of  Great  Britain 
is  tinned  to  this  country,in  expectation  of  a  reduction  in  our 
tariff.  There  appears  to  bo  a  determination  in  Parliament 
to  bring  down  the  tariff  of  Great  Britain  to  the  lowest 
point,  aud  it  is  expected  that  a  reciprocal  movement  will  lie 
made  iu  reducing  the  duties  on  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,  imported  into  this  country.  The  two  Governments 
have  before  them  bills  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  it  is 
due  to  that  Government  that  the  most  liberal  compromise  iu 
our  commercial  system  should  be  made.  The  bill  proposed 
by  Mr.  Walker  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  commer- 
cial classes  of  Europe  generally,  and  Great  Britain  particu- 
larly ;  and  after  the  reported  reductions  made  in  the  duties 
on  Amercan  produce  in  England,  it  is  but  just,  it  is  but  fair, 
that  some  concessions  should  be  made  on  our  side.  Reduc- 
tions have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  the  British  tariff 
upon  our  products,  without  a  corresponding  reduction,  or 
even  the  slightest  reduction,  on  the  part  of  our  Government ; 
and  notwithstanding  these  repeated  disappointments,  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  have  proposed  another  reduc- 
tion, before  the  first  change  has  been  made  in  our  tariff.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts,  it  becomes  necessary  that  immediate 
measures  should  he  taken  to  adopt  at  once  Mr.  Walker's  bill, 
and  place  the  tariff  upon  the  most  liberal  foundation." 

Referring  again  to  the  state  of  the  Oregon  negocialions, 
the  same  paper  observes : 

"  The  political  news,  also,  possesses  great  interest,  as  it 
must  give  confidence  iu  the  permanency  of  our  peaceful  re- 
lations with  England,  and  do  away  with  many  of  those 
fears  and  alarms  which  have  for  the  past  year  had  such  a 
blighting  effect  upon  commercial  affairs.  The  remarks  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  indicate  an  iuteutiou  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  settle  the  Oregon  question  by  negotiations, 
if  possible ;  and  his  allusion  to  the  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Pakenham,  in  refusing  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  is 
pretty  good  evidence  that  had  the  offer  been  submitted  by 
Mi.  Pakenham  to  his  Government,  it  would  have  been  very 
favourably  received,  and  perhaps  have  been  accepted.  Mr. 
Pakenham  therefore  deserves  the  censure  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister gave  him  in  Parliament,  as  the  difficulties  that  have 
grown,  and  these  that  may  grow  out  of  this  question,  can 
be  attributed  entirely  to  the  refusal  of  the  last  offer  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  by  Mr.  Pakenham,  without  consulting  his  Go- 
vernment." 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune,  Feb.  20.) 

The  news  from  Europe,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Cambria 
steamer,  is  of  the  highest  importance,  aud  was  received  here 
with  the  greatest  joy.  The  British  Government  is  deter- 
mined on  peace,  which  is  proclaimed  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  aud  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
news  is  altogether  unexpected,  and  so  much  better  than  was 
anticipated,  that  it  had  an  instantaneous  effect  to  advance 
the  price  of  stocks,  and  to  inspire  confidence.  The  proposal 
to  reduce  the  duties  of  American  produce  is  all  we  can  wish: 
those  articles  most  important,  such  as  beef,  pork,  and  Indian 
corn,  are  to  be  admitted  free  or  nearly  so.  These  are  the 
leading  articles  that  the  Continent  of  Europe  cannot  com- 
pete with  us  in,  and  which  we  can  supply  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent. The  debates  in  Congress  will  be  very  much  affected 
by  the  news,  audit  is  believed  will  be  shaped  to  a  speedy  aud 
happy  issue.  The  spring  trade  has  eommeuced  ;  merchants 
are  herS  from  the  south  and  west;  the  auctioneers  have 
commenced  their  spring  sales,  and  our  hotels  are  fast  filling 
up.  The  weather  has  been  quite  stormy  and  severe,  and  the 
rivers  remain  closed  ;  happily,  however,  the  railroads  have 
not  been  obstructed,  aud  travelling  has  continued  uninter- 
rupted. 

(From  the  Express.) 
The  intelligence  we  consider  iu  some  respects  of  more 
importance  than  any  we  have  received  for  many  years.  The 
proposition  of  the  British  Ministry  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
many  of  the  most  important  articles  imported  from  the  United 
Stales  is  all  that  could  be  wished.  The  reduction  is  on  the 
very  articles  that  the  most  experienced  men  in  this  country 
would  have  selected,  if  they  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
frame  the  bill.  One  of  the  most  important  is  that  of  Indian 
corn.  This  is  the  species  of  grain  that  is  raised  in  immense 
quantities  in  this  country.  By  the  census  of  1810,  the  pro- 
duct of  a  single  year  was  over  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  millions  of  bushels,  and  the  largest  yield  was  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee.  In  the  growth  of  this  description  of 
grain,  no  country  on  the  globe,  can  compete  with  us.  We 
have,  in  fact,  a  greater  monopoly  in  the  growth  of  corn  than 
we  have  iu  that  of  cotton.  The  duty  is  now  1 8  cents,  a  bushel, 
and  by  the  proposed  law  is  to  bo  admitted  free.  The  admis- 
sion of  pork  aud  beef  from  this  country,  free,  is  an  impor- 
tant event.  Beef,  is  already  shipped  from  here  in  great 
QUantitiet,  and  has  become  iu  high  fawmr.  l'ork  is  also 
shipped  freely  from  this  country.  The  reduction  of  duties 
on  hotter,  candles,  cheese,  clocks,  hams,  hops,  rice,  and  tallow 
is  sufficient  to  allow  very  large  shipments  to  be  made.  The 
duty  on  wheal,  which  is  now  Sli  Sterling,  oris  sents,  a 


bushel,  is  to  be  reduced  to  fid,  or  12  cents,  a  bushel,  and  a 

corresponding  reduction  iu  flour. 

The  intelligence,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  Notwithstanding  all  the  boasting  and 
swaggering  from  this  country,  the  Government  of  England 
are  determined  on  peace. 

Tin?  Queeu's  Speech  is  decidedly  pacific,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  is,  if  possible,  more  so.  it  is  now  certain  that  war' 
must  come  from  this  side  of  the  water,  if  at  all. 


FAMINE  IN  IRELAND. 
Dublin,  March  10. — The  subjoined  remarkable  state- 
ment was  unanimously  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the  magis- 
trates, clergy,  and  respectable  farmers  of  the  parish  of  Kil- 
lone,  county  of  Clare,  held  in  the  National  School-house  of 
Newhall  on  Friday,  the  lith  inst.,  Mr.  John  Macdonnell,  of 
Newhall,  in  the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Scarcity  Commission  the  necessity  of  affording 
immediate  relief  to  the  destitute  unemployed  poor  of  the  dis- 
trict : 

"That  there  are  in  this  parish  100  families  and  upwards 
in  great  want.  The  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  high 
price  of  potatoes  in  Ennis  market  (5a.  yesterday),  the  want 
of  resident  gentry  to  employ  the  people — all  combine  to 
spread  distress  and  misery  throughout  this  neighbourhood 

"  That  about  100  acres  of  the  rich  alluvial  corcas  land 
adjoining  the  estuary  of  the  river  Fergus  have  been  culti- 
vated during  the  past  year  by  the  labourers  of  tins  parish, 
— the  entire  produce  of  which  has  becu  lost. 

"  That  at  the  present  moment  there  are  in  this  parish  more 
than  00  families  in  a  state  bordering  on  extreme  destitution  ; 
or,  iu  other  words,  that  they  frequently  cannot  procure  even 
one  meal  in  the  Ul  hours  of  the  cheapest  food,  as  they  are 
without  money,  credit,  or  employment. 

"  That  in  another  month  we  shall  have  an  additional 
number  of  00  families  aud  upwards  in  similar  destitution, 
and  that  before  the  Isl  of  next  May  more  than  the  third  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish  will  have  to  depend,  in  order 
to  sustain  life,  on  the  employment  afforded  by  public  works, 
or  the  relief  given  by  humane  landlords. 

"  Thai  the  extensive  farmers  of  the  parish  have  lost  almost 
the  entire  of  their  potatoes — hence  the  poor  are  excluded 
from  the  extensive  charities  hitherto  given  iu  the  agricultural 
districts — heuoe  likewise  a  great  diminution  of  the  employ- 
ment heretofore  afforded  by  the  farmers  to  the  neighbouring 
poor. 

"  That  there  are  not  in  this  parish  provisions  sufficient,  at 
an  average,  to  feed  the  inhabitants  for  a  month." 

A  parish  priest  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Lynch)  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  has  addresssed  a  letter  to  a  local  paper,  which  gives  a 
very  gloomy  account  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the 
district  over  which  he  is  placed  : 

"  The  potatoes  (says  the  rev.  gentleman)  are  all  but  gone 
in  this  district,  while  the  people  have  no  employment,  for,  as 
there  is  neither  resident  landlord  nor  agent  in  Kilmealy, 
they  are  left  to  their  own  resources.  What  will  the  public 
think  when  they  are  informed  that  in  one  parish  (Kilmealy) 
there  are  more  than  12,000  acres  Irish  to  which  the  hand 
of  industry  was  never  applied,  not  from  any  want  of  disposi- 
tion ou  the  part  of  the  people,  but  from  an  unaccountable 
and  insane  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  ?  What  then 
are  the  people  who  are  so  neglected  to  do  ?  Their  food  is 
nearly  exhausted,  and  yet  they  have  no  employment  in  a 
district  where  industry  is  required  in  every  form,  whether 
it  be  in  repairing  of  roads  and  bridges,  making  fences,  clear- 
ing land,  &e.  Meetings  have  been  called  in  other  baronies 
and  money  applied  for  to  meet  the  approaching  famine,  aud 
why  not  hold  a  meeting  in  this  barony  ?  I  would  suggest 
the  prudence  of  doing  so,  before  a  scene  of  anarchy  may  be 
acted  which  would  be  deplored  by  every  lover  of  peace  and 
religion.  Principiis obsta  was  never  more  applicable  than  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  experiment  to  try 
the  patience  of  a  hungry  populace." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FREE  TRADE  CONTAGIOUS. 

(From  the  Spectator.) 
Theprotectionists  are  probably  in  the  right  when  theymain- 
taiu  that  Foreign  Governments  will  not  take  off  their  re- 
strictive or  prohibitive  duties  on  English  produce  because  vie 
take  off  our  restrictive  or  prohibitive  duties  on  theirs.  But 
the  protectionists  are  wrong  when  they  infer  that  restrictive 
or  prohibitive  duties  on  English  goods  will  therefore  remain 
as  stringent  after  we  have  liberalised  our  tariff  as  they  are  at 
present.  The  Free  Trade  policy  of  England  may  work  as 
an  example,  although  foreign  Governments  do  not  reduce  the 
duty  on  English  cottons  iu  order  to  reward  Englishmen  for 
abolishing  the  duty  on  their  corn.  For  example — the  best 
argument  against  the  English  Com  Law  is  that  it  creates 
scarcity  by  artificial  nieaus :  it  is  the  Corn  Law  that  we  have 
to  thank  in  great  part  for  the  extent  to  which  the  potato  ha« 
become  a  substitute  for  bread :  under  the  Corn  Law  the  food 
of  the  people  has  deteriorated  in  quality.  A  parallel  case  is 
at  this  moment  engaging  the  attention  of  the  French  cham- 
beis.  For  mauy  years  the  consumption  of  butcher-meat  in 
France  has  been  decreasing.  In  1880,  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  meat  was  12^  kilogrammes  per  head  ;  in  1840,  it  was 
only  1 1  kilogrammes :  iu  the  course  of  ten  years  the 
consumption  of  meat  by  tho  French  population  has  dimi- 
nished 11  per  cent.  This  appears  from  official  documents 
published  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  in  1.S42.  The  cham- 
ber of  deputies  proposes  to  check  this  deterioration  of  the 
popular  aliment  by  reforming  the  duties  exacted  by  munici- 
palities on  all  caltle  brought  into  towns.  While  other  depu- 
ties were  dealing  with  the  evil  much  after  the  fashion  of  our 
protectionists,  M.  de  Lamartine  struck  at  its  root.  He  traced 
the  increased  price  of  meat  and  its  decreased  consumption  to 
tlie  duties  levied  at  the  frontier  on  imported  cattle.  M.  de 
Lamartine  has  thu3  iudissoluhly  associated  in  the  public 
mind  of  France  two  ideas — scarcity  of  animal  food^uul  du- 
ties on  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  to  protect  French 
graziers.  The  duties  on  imported  cattle  are  about  to  become 
as  odious  in  France  as  the  duties  on  imported  corn  in  Eng- 
land. The  example  set  by  England  in  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Law  will  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  abolition  of  the 
French  restrictive  duties  on  foreign  caltle.  Swiss  and  Bel- 
gian graziers  will  be  permitted  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  French  graziers  in  French  markets,  and  French  graziers 
will  insist  upon  being  allowed  in  like  manner  to  purchase 
their  cottons  of  foreign  manufacture  if  they  can  get  them 
cheaper  than  at  home.  Not  to  favour  England  will  the  duty 
on  foreign  cattle  be  abolished  in  France ;  but  its  abolition 
w  ill  on  l  he  one  hand  be  accelerated  by  the  repeal  of  our  Com 
Paw,  and  on  tho  other  it  will  accelerate  the.  freer  introduction, 
of  our  manufactures  into  France. 


We  understand  that  Sir  Robert  (Peel's  new  sliding-scals 
finds  very  little  favour  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  general  feel* 
ing  of  the  farmers  being  that,  if  they  are  to  be  subjected  to 
competition  with  the  foreigner,  the  sooner  the  measure  comes 
into  full  operation  the  better.  They  say,  and  with  truth,  that 
they  are  much  more  likely  thus  to  enter  into  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  their  landlords  thau  if  they  are  for  the 
next  three  years  to  be  mocked  with  a  show  of  protection, 
which  shall  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  afford  an  excuse 
to  those  who  may  feel  a  disinclination  to  accommodate  them- 
selves and  those  dependent  upon  them  to  the  new  state  of 
things. — Salisbury  Journal. 

The  Austrian  Lloyd's,  published  at  Trieste,  states  that 
three  eminent  engineers,  of  France,  England,  and  Austria, 
are  about  to  meet  at  Paris,  to  agree  upon  a  plan  for  forming 
a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  We  believe  that  this  is 
entirely  incorrect  as  relates  to  England,  which  has  no  interest 
in  the  formation  of  such  a  canal,  thoughjit  would  derive  great 
advantage  from  the  formation  of  a  railway  from  Cairo  to 
Suez. 

The  anticipated  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  does  not  seem  to 
create  much  ahum  among  the  owuers  of  the  soil.  A  purcel 
of  copyhold  arable  land  has  just  been  sold  at  90/.  per  acre,  at 
Douington,  near  Boston.  The  quality  is  not  very  good;  and 
the  price,  with  the  court  fees,  will  be  about  lool  per  acre. 
The  purchaser  was  Mr.  Cragg,  supposed  to  be  for  Earl  Brown- 
low. 

The  cost  of  the  French  War  Department  this  year  is  325 
millions  of  fraucs,  or  about  thirteen  millions  sterling,  so  that 
it  seems  that  the  luxury  of  making  razzias  on  the  poor  Arabs 
is  rather  an  expeusive  one. 

An  Irish  paper  mentions  the  case  of  a  sick  man,  at  Thor' 
nendgate,  who,  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  got  up  and  ate  several 
bank  notes  by  way  of  disappointment  to  his  expectant  heirs. 

A  Liverpool  Tory  paper  speaks  of  the  Reform  Bill  as  a 
measure  carried  by  "  the  congregated  ruffians  of  England." 
Three-fifths,  at  least,  of  the  constituency  of  Liverpool,  would 
have  had  no  votes  but  for  the  measure  thus  denounced. 
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LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  March  14,  1846. 


PROGRESS  OF  FREE  TRADE  ON  THE 
CONTINENT. 
The  movement  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  in  Franco 
advances  with  a  rapidity  and  an  enthusiasm  which 
could  hardly  have  heeu  anticipated.  A  popular 
journal  laments  that  France  had  not  taken  the  ini- 
tiative iu  the  enfranchisement  of  commerce,  which 
it  regards  as  the  greatest  social  triumph  that  can  be 
obtained  by  a  nation.  Lamartine,  the  poet  of 
Christianity,  aud  the  most  eloquent  orator  in  France, 
has  vindicated  his  high  intellectual  claims  by  taking 
the  lead  in  the  attack  on  monopoly.  In  another 
part  of  our  paper  we  have  inserted  the  practical 
and  souud  speech  of  the  Mayor  of  Bordeaux,  at  the 
Free  Trade  meeting  in  tkat  city ;  but  we  cannot 
pass  over  some  of  the  powerful  statements  of  the 
efl'ect  of  protection  on  French  industry  adduced  by 
M.  Lamartine,  duriug  the  discussion  of  the  im- 
port duties  on  cattle,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies : 

"  Those  whom  legislation  should  favour,  (he  exclaimed) 
are  the  masses  that  suffer  from  hunger !  Our  duty  is  to  pro  - 
vide the  workman's  morsel  of  meat  at  a  low  price.  If  the 
nutriment  of  the  people,  aud  especially  meat,  he  had,  un- 
wholesome, often  insufficient  and  always  dear,  where  lies  the 
fault?— Iu  our  short  supply  of  cattle  and  of  provender,  and 
consequently  iu  the  high  price  of  meat  iu  our  markets.  In 
a  family  consisting  of  a  hushaud,  a  wife,  and  two  or  three 
children,  if  the  wife  wishes  to  have  a  hit  of  meat  for  dinner, 
she  must  expend  the  day's  wages  on  its  purchase. 

"  The  source  of  the  evil  is  the  systematic  dearness  aud 
scarcity  of  cattle  iu  France,  produced  by  your  tax  upon  their 
import ;  in  this  system  you  must  seek  your  remedy,  when 
you  seriously  propose  to  raise  the  standard  of  food  for  tho 
working  clusscs. 
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"  I  believe'that  such  questions  which  affect  the  very  life 
of  our  countrymen  have  a  right  to  interest  you  as  much  as 
political  questions.  But  they  must  be  themselves  political 
questions  in  an  assembly  where  the  support  of  the  working 
classes  and  the  comfort  of  the  population  must  ever  be  the 
most  interesting  of  political  considerations.  I  repeat  it> 
questions  of  the  supply  of  food  arc  questions  of  life  and 
death  for  a  legislature. 

"  You  import  about  30,000  head  of  cattle,  which  pay  a 
duty  of  50  millions  of  francs.  What  is  the  result?  You 
are  levying  a  tax  of  50  millions  on  the  labour,  the  wages,  the 
comforts,  the  very  life  of  your  industrial  population.  Is  this 
the  policy  of  statesmen,  or  the  policy  of  hucksters  ? 

"You  make  bread  dear,  wood  dear,  iron  dear,  meat  dear, 
when  lowering  their  price  would  people  your  territory.  Is 
this  economy  ?      *      *      *  * 

'•  True  political  economy  should  have  its  morality ;  the 
low  price  of  necessaries  for  the  people  is  its  virtue — a  sys- 
tematic raising  of  prices  is  its  crime. 

"Every  time  that  you  vote  a  higher  price  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  producers  against  the  poor  consumers,  you 
are  voting  for  privation,  for  misery,  for  suffering,  for  naked- 
ness, for  famine,  for  disease,  and -for  death  itself.   

"  Let  a  unanimous  League  of  justice  and  benevolence  be 
formed  against  this  false  economy.  It  is  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  life,  the  food,  and  the  comfort  of  the  people  that 
great  thoughts  come  from  the  heart ;  and  I  will  add,  great 
truths  also.  Know  you  what  is  the  truth  in  all  those  ques- 
tions of  taxes,  duties  or  imposts  on  the  dwelling,  the  cloth- 
ing, and  the  food  of  the  people  ?  Know  you  what  is  the 
truth  oefore  God  and  man,  before  philosophers  as  well  as 
economists,  before  reason  as  well  as  religion  ?  I  will  tell 
you  in  one  sentence — it  is  clieap  support  of  life,  cheap  con- 
ditions of  existence  for  the  people." 

We  rejoice  to  see  the  greatest  of  living  poets  thus 
eloquently  pleading  the  cause  of  the  people  in  the 
sacred  names  of  justice,  humanity,  and  the  brother- 
hood of  nations.  This  is  the  true  utility  of  genius; 
and  this  also  is  its  highest  glory. 

Among  the  Free  Trade  pamphlets  sent  us  from 
France,  there  is  a  speech  delivered  hy  the  Duke 
d'Hakcocrt,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  which  has 
been  widely  circulated  and  justly  admired  by  our 
neighbours  beyond  the  Channel,  from  which  we 
must  take  some  striking  passages: 

"  Providence,  in  its  wondrous  wisdom,  has  spread  the 
riches  of  the  earth's  produce  in  different  climates,  to  force 
men  to  go  in  search  of  them,  and  form  intercourse  with  each 
other  by  mutual  exchange.  To  restrict  such  exchanges  is  to 
violate  the  laws  of  Providence. 

"  Barbarians  are  barbarians  only  because  they  have  no 
■wants,  and  no  intercourse .  Free  Trade,  then,  is  civilisation ; 
and  prohibition  is  barbarism. 

"  Archimedes  said,  '  Give  me  a  resting  point,  and  I  will 
move  the  world;'  and  wc  say  confidently,  Give  us  Free 
Trade,  and  we  defy  religious  animosities,  national  hate, 
war,  famine,  poverty ;  all  those  evils  which  are  the  ordi- 
nary heritage  of  suffering  humanity,  to  perpetuate  their  per- 
nicious existence.  ***** 

"  We  have  a  magnificent  spectacle  before  us  in  England, 
a  parallel  to  which  cannot  be  found  in  history  ;  it  is  that  of 
the  League,  which  has  been  formed,  not  merely  to  repeal  the 
Corn  Laws,  but  idl  those  duties,  falsely  called  protective, 
but  which  should  rather  be  called  tariffs  of  oppression  ;  for 
while  tbey  protect  the  few,  they  oppress  and  crush  tbe  many. 

"  When  we  reflect  on  the  obstacles  it  has  had  to  subdue 
and  the  enemies  it  has  had  to  combat,  it  is  impossible  to 
withhold  our  just  tribute  of  applause  to  a  nation  which  has 
made  soch  heroic  efforts  for  the  good  of  mankind  Statuss 
should  be  erected  to  Mr.  Cobden  as  a  benefactor  of  man- 
kind!" 

'We  quote  these  passages  because  they  show  that 
the  Free  Traders  of  France  are  able  to  command 
an  audience,  and  to  enlist  large  sympathies  hi  their 
cause.  Meetings  have  been  held  to  inculcate  these 
principles  in  tbe  great  cities ;  the  press  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  abandoned  the  narrow  prejudices 
which  led  a  great  number  of  journals  to  support 
restriction;  and  the  newspapers  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  mouopoly  in  France,  are  almost  as  few  and  as 
uninfluential  as  tbe  Mrs.  Harrises  and  Mrs.  Gamps 
of  England. 

The  progress  of  Free  Trade  in  Germany  is  as 
Steady,  though  not  so  rapid,  as  in  France;  in  fact, 
the  Zollverein,  apparently  established  to  support 
the  protective  system,  contains  in  its  inherent  ele- 
ments principles  destructive  of  monopoly.  It  se- 
cures internal  freedom  of  trade  so  far  as  its  associa- 
tion extends.  To  establish  perfect  Free  Trade  is 
nothing  more  than  to  include  the  civilised  world  in 
one  Zollverein.  The  experiment  successfully  tried 
on  a  small  scale  not  only  suggests  such  an  exten- 
sion, but  gives  an  irresistible  impulse  to  its  realisa- 
tion. It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Continental 
nations  which  followed  England's  bad  example  in 
restrictions,  exhibit  equal  readiness  to  imitate  her 
wiser  policy  of  relaxations. 


THE  FUNDS. 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ci.  Red.  Ann. 

3  pur  Oi.  Con.  Aim. 

3iperCt  Red.  Ann. 

Long.  An.  Ex.  1800 

Coua.  for  Acct  

Exc.  Iiills,  ]>m  

Ind.Bds.nn.  lono/. 
Venezuela  2perCl. 

Do.  deferred  

Belgian  4.1  per  Ct. 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

Chilian   

Colunib.  ex.Venez. 

Danish   

Dutch  4  per  Cent. 
Dutch  2$  per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Poi-tug.  conv  

Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct. 
Do.  3  perCt.  ex.dv. 


Sat. 

Mar.  7 


200 

i 

97| 

i<> 

ssj 

35 
36 
4H 
131 

83.1 


69 


59 
31 


JfllK.  Tu".s.l  Wbd.  |Tiidr 
Mur.il  lj.Iar.in  Mar. 11  Mar.12 


'■)■>{ 
953 

m 

16 

95J 
34 
37 


97) 
84 


941 

30j 


210 

95(. 

051 

90J 
96 

98 

975 

16 

16 

96 

9(j.J 

36 

37 

30 

13$ 

97 
99 

95 

SSJ 

59 

3l| 

31| 

Fill. 
Mar.  1 3 


211 

95? 


951 
37 


944 

59 


90J 
968 


MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 

Monday,  MARCH  9.— With  a  short  supply  of  wheat,  both  by 
land  carriage  and  cuastways,  factors  are  unable  to  establish  an 
advance  over  last  Monday's  prices.  In  the  morning,  Is.  to  2s. 
more  money  was  asked ,  but  buyers  were  unwilling  to  accede  to 
the  increase  in  price,  and  the  market  cloned  without  alteration 
from  last  week.  Fine  wheat  was  easier  to  sell.  There  is  rather 
more  inquiry  for  bonded  wheat,  but  prices  continue  the  same  as 
of  late,  without  much  actual  business  passing.  Barley  is  in 
short  supply,  and  fetches  Is.  more  money  than  last  Monday  for 
all  descriptions.  The  arrivals  of  oats  are  also  small.  The  ves- 
sels which  brought  the  last  large  supply  from  Ireland  are  coming 
on  demurrage;  this  causes  inferior  com,  of  which  the  supply 
chiefly  consisted,  to  be  offered  on  late  terms ;  but  fine  oats, 
both  English  and  Irish,  will  sell  readily  at  rather  higher  rates. 
Of  beans  and  peas  there  is  a  fair  quantity  011  sale;  the  former 
maintain  their  value,  but  the  latter  are  difficult  to  quit  . 

S.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Essex,    Bed  54  to  60   White  58  to  66 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    49     58  56  63 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  47     54  54  62 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  22  24 

Ditto  Ditto.... Polands  New  24  26 

Scotch  Feed  25      26         Potato  28  29 

Limerick  24  25 

Ditto  Fine  New  27  29  Old  Fine  none 

Cork  24 

Watarford,  Youghal,  Ic  Cork  Black  21  23 

Sligo  22  24 

Galway  19  21 

Barley  S(i  33 

Boons,  Mazagan  New  31   33  Old  38  40 

Harrow   33  37   

Small   39  40   

Peas, White  Boilers  38  48 

Grey  30.. 32  Maple  32  34 

Flour,  Town  made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  45  56 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  43  46 

FOREIGN.  FREE.    IN  BOND- 

Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Dantzig,  high  mixed  58  to  66  54  60 

Itostock  56     60   50  54 

Stettin   52     58  50  54 

Hamburgh  52     57   50  52 

Odessa   48  50 

Odessa  Polish   50  51 

Rusvian  toft  

Ditto   hard  

Spanish   54  6(1 

Blanquillo   56  62 

Australian    60  69 

Barley,  Grinding  27  28 

Distilliug  20  31 

Oats,  Archangel   24  25 

Danish  

Swedish    22  34 

Stralsund  

Dutch  Feed  22     23   50  21 

Brew  20      27   23  25 

Polands   28     29  24  25 

Black  22 

Beans,  Egyptian  34  36 

Peas,  White   

Ditto  Boilers  42 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  bar  rel  of  196  lbs  34  36 

United  States  36     37   28  30 

Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

....  4417 

401!) 

2492 

1247 

710 

Scotch  

36 

422 

Irish  

2735 

""mmi 

2796 

2439 

1314 

Flour,  4028  sacks ;  8513  barrels. 

Fiudat,  March  13.— What  English  Wheat  appears  in  the  re- 
turn arrived  in  time  for  Wedneeday's^market,  find  was  nearly  all 
sold  on  that  day  at  quite  the  currency  of  Monday.  To-day  there 
is  scarcely  any  offering;  but  what  there  is  sells  at  the  same 
prices  as  before.  About  12,260  quarters  of  Foreiga  Wheat  have 
arrived.  This  trade  continues  dull;  but  prices  are  not  lower 
than  of  late.  Bnrley  has  come  forward  sparingly,  and  sells  on 
Monday's  terms:  there  is  not  much  life  in  the  trade.  Onlyone 
small  vessel  from  Ireland  ha-s  arrived  with  Oats  this  week.  The 
Foreign  are  being  landed  in  bond,  so  that  the  supply  of  corn  for 
consumption  is  very  small ;  and  added  to  that  of  inferior  condi- 
tion. The  market  is  bare  of  Oats  generally,  and  holders  are 
are  asking  more  money  thau  on  Monday;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
effect  sales,  and  quotations  cannot  be  altered.  Beans  and  Peas 
us  on  Monday.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  6th  of  March  to  the  13th  of  Mareh.both  inclusive 


Wheat  . 
Barley 
Oats  . . 


I  English 

7370  I 
4390  I 
5010  I 
Flour,  4890  sacks. 


Irish. 


Foreign. 
12260 
120 
5150 


31st  Jan. 

7lh  1'ub. 
14th  * 
21st  " 
28th 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Bye.  Beans.  Peas, 
a.  d.   s.  d.   s.  (1.    8.   d.    8.  d.   s.  d. 


.54  8.. 31    3.. 21  10. .32    0..35  6. .35 

.54  3. .30  10. .21    7. .34    3. .35  9. .35  6 

.54  9.. 31    6.. 21    9.. 32    7.. 34  9.. 35  7 

.65  0.. 29  11. .21  6.. 32  10.. 34  9. .34  3 

54  6.. 29    7.. 21    5.. 33   4.. 34  2.. 35 


LONDON  AVERAGES  for  tha  Week  ending  March  10, 1816. 

Qrs.       Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

Wlipat    3*a9    68„.  lod.  I  Rye    15   37s.  4rt. 

Barley   ....    3486   30s.   5d.  (Beans    1312  34s.  9d. 

OaU      ....18351    23s.   2d.  |  Peus    776   M».  Id. 

Aggregate  Average  of  the  8Uc  week:  Wheat,  51s.  8d.;  Barley, 
3l)s.  3d.;  Oats,  2ls.  8d.;  Bye,  33s.  Id.;  Beans,  35».  0d.; 
Peas,  35s.  6d. 

Duty.  Wheat.  18».  0d.;  Barley,  t-s.  0d.;  Oats,  0s.  0d.;  Bya 
9s.  6d. ;  Beans,  7s.  6d.  :  Peas,  7s  I'd. 

Stock  of  Corn  in  Bond,  Feb.  5, 1846. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Bye.  Beans.  Peas.  Floui 

Cwta. 

In  London,  421250  13765  48060  ..  534  1351  115436 
Unit.  King.  1061780   74407     82619      ..       4757     4175  685814 

MEAT  MARKET. 
The  trade  good  upon  the  whole  ;  but  a  heavy  sale  of  Mutton 
owing  to  high  torici  8. 

PER  STONE  OP  811)8.  BY  THE  CARCASE. 

Prime  Beef. .  4s    Od  to  3s   8d  |  Middl.Mutton  4.1  2d  to  4s  Od 

Middling  do.  3s   6d  to  3s   4d|  Veal,  from   ..6s  Od  to  4s  Kd 

Plain,  or  infe-  I  Small  Pork  ..  6s  Od  to  4s  lOd 

rior  Beef  3s   Od  to  2s  lod  |  Large,  or  infe- 

Prime  Mutton  4s  lod  to  4s   4d  |  rior  Pork  ..3s  Od  to  3s  Od 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  March  0. 
BANKRUPTS 

J.  Shaw,  Exeter  Street,  Knightsbiidgc,  victualler.  [M r.  Mac- 
phail.  Wilmington-square. 

J.  Hawkins,  Hurst,  Berkshire,  butcher.  [Mr.  Eushbury 
Mitre  Court,  Ely  Place,  IJolbom. 

B.  L.  M.  Rothschild,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  diamond  merchant.  [Messrs.  Dickson  and  Overbury, 
Old  Jewry ;  and  Mr.  Teaguo,  Crown  Court. 

K.  Blacklocks,  Lydd,  Kent,  innkeeper.  [Messrs.  BaddeWy, 
Loman  Street. 

Ann  Martin,  Stnrmineter  Newton,  Dorset,  linendraper. 
[Messrs.  Soles  anil  Turner,  Aldermnnbury. 

T.  Lupton  and  W.  B.  Lupton,  Leeds,  Sax  spinners.  [Messrs. 
Wiglesworlh  and  Co..  Gray's  Inn. 

W.  Bond,  juu.,  Manchester,  stretcher.  [Messrs.  Cornth- 
waite  anil  Adams,  Old  Jewry  Chambers. 

J.M'Gibbon,  Liverpool,  boot  and  shoemaker.  [Mr.  Oliver, 
Old  Jewry. 

T.  Mnguire,  Birmingham,  draper.  [Messrs.  Motteram  and 
Knowles,  Birmingham. 

J.  D.  C.  Wheeler,  Torpoiut,  Cornwall,  victualler.  [Messrs. 
Burr  anil  Co.,  Lombard  Street. 

S.  Boord.  Bristol,  woollen  draper.  [Messrs.  Linklater 
Leadenhall  Street.  , 

J.  Clough,  Huddersfield,  chemist.  [Mr.  Cumming,  King 
Street,  Chenpside. 

B.  Clark,  Leeds,  com  factor.  [Messrs.  Mitton  and  Co., 
Southampton  Buildings. 

G.  Williams,  Bristol,  watchmaker.  [Messrs.  Hornby  and 
Towgood, St.  Swithin's  Lane. 

J.  Hastings,  Tredegar,  Monmou;hshire,draper.  [Mr.  Cattlin, 
Ely  Place. 

DIVIDENDS. 

March  27,  J.  and  J.  Kestevcn,  Strand,  mercers— J.  and  T. 
Batt,  Old  Bond  Street,  silk  dealers — R.  T.  Jones,  Oxford,  che- 
mist— E.  Knyvett,  Great  Staumore,  Middlesex ,  music  teacher — 
March  31,  J.  M.  Leader,  Oxford  Street,  coach  buiider -March 
26,  W.  F'aryon,  Farringdon  Street,  victuaUer — W.  Hay  anil  J.  A. 
Titterton,  London  Road,  oil  ami  colourmen — April  1,  T.  Moger, 
Holborn  Hill,  and  Coventry  Street,  poulterer — T.  Mortimer, 
East  Lane,  Walworth,  victualler — March  30,  S.  Cullen,  Notting- 
ham, chemist— March  31,  J.Harford,  Bristol,  and  Ebbw  Vale 
and  Sirhowy,  Monmouthshire,  ironmaster — April  2,  J.  Towns- 
end.  Honiton.  Devon,  anil  G.  BrooUe,  Whimple,  Devon,  bankers 
—March  27,  F.  Fothergill  and  J.  MTnnes,  Bell  s  Close,  North- 
umberland, lamp-black  manufacturers— T.  Wilkinson,  Hartle- 
pool, Durham,  draper— W.  Walker,  Birmingham,  hatter— March 
28,  C.  Bunn,  Birmingham, gilt  toy  maker. 

CERTIFICATES. 

March  27,  R.  E.  Walker,  Liverpool,  shipbroker — T.  Hodgson, 
Liverpool,  bookseller — Sarah  C.  Fry,  Margate,  stationer — ii. 
Jones,  City  Road,  draper — E.  P.  Harding,  Gravesend,  hosier — 
W.  H.  Blackmore,  Dean  Street,  Soho,  plumber— J.  Robinson, 
Leeds,  cloth  merchant — C.  W.  Davies,  Holborn,  upholsterer — 
W.  Faryuu,  Farringdon  Street,  victualler — March  31,  B.  Head- 
ington,  Bath  and  Liverpool,  laceman. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

J.  Watt,  Dundee,  spirit  and  tea  merchant. 


7thMareh        10,','2'i  3.' ,21  10,' O..Ji  U.'.M 


TUESDAY,  March  10. 
Crown  Office. 
Members  Returned  to  Serve  in  the  Present  Par- 
liament. 

County  of  Nottingham  (Northern  Division). — WiBiam  Henry 
Cavendish  Bentinck.  Esq.,  commonly  ca'led  Lord  Henry  Ben- 
tinck,  in  the  room  of  Henry  Gaily  Knight,  Eftq.,  deceased 

Borough  of  Bridport — Alexander  Baillie  Boss  Wishait  Baillie 
Cochrane,  Esq. 

BANKRUPTCY  ANNULLED. 
J.  Colliuson,  Allerton  ami  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  worsted 
spinner. 

BANKRUPTS. 

W.  Harding,  Edward  Street,  Portman  Square,  turner.  [Mr. 
Mordauut.  Bolton  Street,  Piccadilly. 

W.  J.  Harris,  High  Street,  Southwark,  tailor.  [Mr.  WtU- 
borne ,  31 ,  Tooley  Street. 

J.  Sewell,  Great  Dunmow,  Essex,  grocer.  [Messrs.  Wade  and 
Pennington,  Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry. 

E.  Morgau,  Lisson  Street,  Marylebone.  [Messrs.  Bicknell's 
Manchester  Street.  Manchester  Square. 

S.  Pritchett,  and  J.  P.  Oridge,  Charlbury,  Oxfordsliire,  glove 
manufacturers.   [Mr.  Patten,  Ely  Place,  Holborn. 

W.  J.  Idenden,  Salmon's  Lane,  Limehouse,  tailor.  [Mr.  H. 
Taylor,  Church  Street,  Spitalfields. 

W.  F.  Brewster,  late  of  Bath,  but  now  of  Trumpiugtou,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, chemist.   [Mr.  Wilkins,  Funiival's  Inn. 

J.  Blundell,  Wigau,  Lancashire,  pawnbroker.  [Mr.  Barrow, 
Wigan. 

J.  Rayner,  Stanningley,  near  Leeds,  cloth  manufacturer. 
[Mr.  Walker,  Furnival's  Inn. 

A.  Nichol,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  ship  broker.  [Messrs. 
Chishulme  aud  Co.,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

T.  Harding,  Lichfield,  schoolmaster.  [Mr.  W.  H.  Recce, 
Birmingham. 

C.  Goldsmith,  Bristol,  saddler.  [Mr.  Weeks,  Cook's  Court, 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

W.  Dale,  Liverpool,  bricklayer.  [Messrs.  Vincent  aud  Co., 
Temple. 

R.  Foulkes.  Soughton.  Flintshire,  cattlo  salesman.  [Messrs. 
Bridger  aud  Blake,  London  Wall. 


Wheat  Imported  from  Canada. — It  appears  from  a 
return  issued  by  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  quantity  of 
wheat  and  wheat  Hour  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Canada,  in  the  year  ending  8th  of  January  1810,  was 
229,211  quarters  (certified  r.s  the  produce  of  Canada,  under 
the  Act  0th  and  7th  Victoria,  c.  '.J!) ) ;  three  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat  were  also  imported  from  Canada,  making  a  total  of 
229,24  I  quarters. 

More  Spanish  Wheat  at  Hull. — Messrs  Grut, 
IMiiising  and  Co.',  of  this  port  have  received  another  cargo 
of  the  Spanish  white  wheat,  equal  iji  weight  and  quality  to 
the  first  cargo,  the  arrival  of  which,  a  few  days  ago,  created 
so  much  interest,  anil  which  experienced  a  grout  demand  both 
for  grinding  aud  soYtiu^— Hull  Packet, 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[March  14. 


Prl<>»  o»f  '.-'IK'sf;  by  post,  Que  and  SUrpence  •,  a. 

WHAT  TO  EA1   f*HKE*Mfl  AVOjEL,  A<l:^.-c»sH*fl 

)  f    the  .Veiwii  !>:>.!  ;>.-!  t  'v-.  I  t  :.ri»  .  toi>  ■  ■i'^'Jjf- 

tiir  Kcv..l  C.;ll<  it  ••;  .■■<■  ■■  -  .  V.:.  ;  Up^>-  *..i.'v  •'.  •.•S;'-*:>t.«f5r'WM.«»*  1 
Boatsuliaw,  or  ilrcot  fcoiit  tha^tathor^,  A^ftOol-shM^MJji!*'1* 

,  l*ow  rauU,  pi  ire  »<*..  flolli  l«  a-1«.       -        .   •  _ 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   THE  LAV/  OF 

AtU'NONK.  JtV  J.*t.,Mi  JUti'nun,  I,t»J».  T!w<  Third  EdtHim 
(I  to  Fin?  IrtonrRllWiittMis  in  t'.H'ln'.v,  nml  rn»t.i»u»«  a  complete 
to Ool  dlt!<  us  nf  sale.  M-isli  various  new  taWii  lor  vsluln"  niul  up. 
■K  e.-lali  «  and  ptopbrlT,  anil  imieh  iW.dilio!l;il  iuforuintio: 
Jtfoncpra,  Appraisers,  V.nctors,  and  Hmkcra,  as  well 

tld  With  tin-  lu-.Tiri-.  ii  riu  of  Audio*  Sales,  /a\ 

A.  toxwen«»'ffSon,M,.J»ell-yardiI4»coln 


i  for  tin 
i  solicitors  i 


i  lun. 


IThft  «bt  is  piilni-bed.  IV|i.:lvo,eliilli,prieeTs.  Cd., 

THE  A81ST0CBACY.  OF  ENGLAND;  A  History  for 
tllO  Veople.   ByJoBM  Hami-iu  x,  jun. 
"  CaoMwri  l   What  I'heil  is  tlie  KVQkt  root  offlfll  our  |*i-ievanceK? 
"Ptm.  The  Arish  eraiA'    GiY«-  u«  their  tree  history,  and  you  unriddle 
the  secret  .if  every  tial'on'al  <  hllMi  rassineut !" 

London.  Chapman,  BratUcra,  Uil , r. CTrgate-street. 

ClORNER'S  NEW  UrSTORIGAL  WORKS,  forScbool 
/  nnj  Family  !te:ulin,~. 

Kach  History,  commencing  lt>  the  ea.-licst  authentic  records,  is  contt- 
nuedto  the  pi-cst:ni  time:  f;i  .ufully  pourtmytiot,  also,  the  Manners,  Co*. 
touis,  and  si-ates  ofCh  ilisiltion  uf  the  Pc'opTi  . 

Itmim*  with 
tile  UucstioiUi. 

England  and  'Wfites';  Sve  Arte  plates,  and  amp,     4s.  - 
Ireland  ;  three  line  plates,  and  map      -      -      -   3s.  - 
Scotland;  three  fine  plates,  and  map    -     -     -  8s  - 
Prance  ;  three  hue  plates,  and  map       -      -      -  3e.  - 
Spain  and  Portugal;  three  plates,  and  map       -  3s.  - 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  with  two  flue  plates  and  map 
Germany  and  the  German  Empire  i  a  line  plates,  and  map  - 
Til' key  ami  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  3  hue  pistes,  and  map 
Poland  and  ilussia  ;  w  ith  t  hree  tine  plules,  and  map 
Itnlv  and  Switzerland;  three  fine  plates,  and  map 

Holland  am!  J'.elu'ium ,  with  two  tine  pi;;tcs. and  ir.np 

The  object  of  these  works— peculiarly  soiled  to  Schools  and  Families— is 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  faithful  History  of  each  Nation,  Interspersed 
with  au  accurate  account  of  the  Religion,  Uustsms*,  National  Cuaraetcr- 
istirs.  State  ot  Civilisation,  and  Domestic  Habits  of  the  people,  in  various 
periods  of  their  history  : — to  attract  the  attention  of  the  rising  generation 
by  purity  of  language  and  clearness  Of  detail:  and  thus  render  easy  and 
pirasvnt'tho  atuinm-nt  wft>  kuowledireof  tho  leading  events  of  history. 

London:  Dean  and  Co.,  Thrsiulnaeal.-ttreet ;  audi  by  order,  of  all  Book- 
sellers. 


tVilhout 
Questions 

-  3s.  Bd. 

-  2s.  Cd. 

-  2s.  fid. 

-  2s.  Gd. 

-  2s.  «d. 
2s.  Gd. 
3s.  Gd 
3s.  Gd. 
Ss.  Cd. 
3s.  Gd. 
2s.  Gd. 


Hooks  publisllingby  11.  D.  CO'JSINS,  Duke  street,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
London. 

InVme  thick  octavo  volume,  cloth  boards,  Ss.  Gd. ;  in  Eleven  Tarts,  at  fid. 
each  ;  or  in  55  Penny  Numbers, 

npi-IE  MEMOIRS  OF  SEIUEANT  PAUL  SWANSTON, 

J_     written  by  himself,  and  never  before  published.  This  is  the  complete 


I 

Life  of  a  Soldier  in  INntu'.'al.  Spam,  Prance,  Amc 
Hritain,from  1808  to  1825.  TllC  Camp,  tile  March,  tli 
the  Vlctorv,  and  the  Defeat ;  the  Siege,  the  Forlorn 
Hint,  the  I'tavoiro,  the  Military  Heroism,  and  the  Me 
Of  one  day,  and  the  hunger  of  another;  Liberty  ar 
Despair,  wore  parts  of  the  Author's  cvory-day  life, 
adventurous  Comrades  ore  also  recorded;  with  m: 


ind  Groat 
B  Skirmish,  the  HatUo, 
Hope,  the  Plunder,  the 
i'al  Crime  ;  the  fulness 
d  Hope. Captivity  and 
Memorials  of  his  most 
new  details  of  the 


Jiuke.  his  Campaigns,  Officers,  and  Soldiers,  which  have  never  appeared  i 
any  other  w  ork  of  the  kind 

POPE'S  ESSAY  ON  MAN,  with  a  COMMENTARY  by  the 
Rev.  ,T  E  Smith,  M'A.   Price  Is.  :  by  post,  20  penuv  stamps. 

TWELVE  UE.VSONS  AGAINST  TAKING  AWAY  LIFE 
AS  A  PUNISHMENT.   By  linivsim   Price  Gd. ;  by  post,  iOd. 

THE  MORALIST.  devotRtl  solely  to  the  inculcation  of 
Morality  and  such  scientific  knowledge  as  relates  to  Moral  Improvement. 
In  one  vol.,  cloth  boards,  2s. :  by  post,  2s.  Sd. 

THE  FARTHING  JOURNAL,  the  Wontler  of  the  World 
and  the  Envy  of  surrounding  Booksellers,  in  1  vol.  svo.,  price  2s.  cloth 
boards;  or  In  88  numbers  at  One  Farthing  each.  N.li.  This  work  is  ste- 
reotyped; therefore,  It  your  bookseller  tells  you  it  is  out  of  print,  lie  tells 
you  an  untruth. 

DONALDA ;  or,  the  Witches  of  Glenshiel:  tt  Caledonian 
Legend  of  thrilling  interest,  containing  80  pages  of  small  typo.  Price  Is.; 
by  post,  1H  penny  stamps. 

ALFof  MUNSTER:  orthe  Anabaptists.  Translated  from  the 
German.  It^inir an  Historical  llomunec  of  intense  interest— of  Love,  In- 
eonstauey.  Civil  War,  ltupinc.  Torture,  and  Wholesale  Bloodshed.  Price 
Od.  :  by  post,  Is.  —         •   ~Tor  .  ■  . 

The  HOMANCE  -of  llio  j&.UjJi'Z.  i.,  -  Mr„  ANNr-;  rf.wv 
ei  1 1  re.  In  17  penny  numbers  ;  or  the  whole  stitched  in  a  neat  volume, 
Is.  Gd    by  post,  2s.  Gd. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  on  the  SUTLE.I  creating  immense 
interest  at  the  present  moment.  There  is  exhibiting  at  the  110YAL 
POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION  Portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  Men 
both  in  the  SIKH  ARMY  and  Government  of  Lahore,  taken  by  a  lady  of 
rank,  distinguished  in  the  Fine  Arts,  durina  her  residence  in  India.  Also, 
Portraits  of  sir  Henry  Hardlnge,  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Sale-Ac.  By 
mi  ens  of  the  Opaque  Microscope  these  Interesting  Portraits  are  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale.  Mornings,  at  Half-past  Pour  o'clock;  Evenings,  at  a 
Quarter  to  Ten.  The  Lectures  include  those  on  Astronomy,  during  Lent 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays. and  Fridays,  Coleman's  AVorkin^  Model  ascend- 
ing and  descending  Inclined  Planes,'  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Admission,  Is. ;  Schools, 
half-price. 

Kutional  TaUean  of  Tublie  Interest,  which  bus  besa  Hi-lit  Months  in 
preparation. 

fTMlE  Rovnl  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queer,  and 
J  prinee  Albert  caressing  their  Femr  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Oblourhu  by  Mad-inse  Tu&samd,  the  Msdeis  and  Portraiture  '•>'  Mr.  P. 
Tossaud,  the  Cestnraes  by  Mrs.  P.  Tussaud,  is  uew  added  to  the  Collecting. 
— 8AZAAK,  Baker-etreet,  Portman-square , 

"This  is  ooc  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis. "—Tuns. 

Admittasce,  Is.;  Nupohisa  Rooms,  Sd.  Open  from  11  till  i  ,  and  fi'orn 
7  till  1* 

XHB  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER. — 
Tfcehi^ti  raiimate  form-dby  the  imblic  iunu-j  thr  ten  rears  KIT 
f  nndBXl  EtTON'S  chemic-iliy  puvi^eil  rtaterinl  has  ht-en  before  it  (made 
i\tU)  every  useful  and  ori'.ameutnl  article  usually  tnaJe  in  silver,  |)Of-«eRKins, 
as  :t  dopn,  tlte  cl)!ir;ictt>ristio  purity  and  durability  «f  silver^,  1ms  called  int» 
existent?  the  deletoritun  ctmpounds  of  "  Albata  JMate,"  "  Berlin  Silver." 
ana  other  called  sufcstitmes ;  they  are  at  bent  but  bad  imitations  of  th« 
genuine  artiele:-*  inaaufactnred,  with  the  view  of  BAtfcQ  \JOg  the  purehajier, 
by  Jtippqnaad  Burton,  and  sold  •nly  br  them. 

Fid.Us  Threaded 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  full  siso,  per   Fatte»-n.  Pattern. 

dozen  -      t      -       •  1  s.  &«.         28g.  Od. 

PesHertdirtrt  and  ditta.  ditto  -  10s.  Id.  21*.  Od. 
Tea  ditto  and  ditto,  ditto       -      5s.  od.        lis.  Od. 

Oravv  ditto  3s.  Oil.  6s.  Od. 

Detailed  Catalogues,  ^itli  cncravln^s,  as  well  as  of  every  ir»nn»oa;ery 
urtiele,  seal  (per  p»st)  free. 

Ilit-eoN  &  l!«nT»N'd  Stock  of  General  Farnlibjn8  Tronmon-ery  is  lite- 
rally the  largest,  in  the  world.  They  rejfret  thry  cannot  employ  any  lan- 
p a^e  which  will  convey  an  udrquate  im:;i'C«riion  of  its  variety  ?nd  extent: 
tnM  therofore  inTite  prirchasers  to  oftU  s  ml  in«T>act  it  — Rinp»n  and  Harton, 
89, '  Jxford-Ktreet  (eeruBf  ef  K«wataii-sti'egtl.  ItnUblishud  in  Wells  »t. 


rpiIE  TOILET.— No 

i     without  :\  carcfwl  nttewtl 
ay'e'-ts  the  entire  contour—  i  i/ 
liir  Issm-eeptible  uf  utt 
icfeuei.' — 


>  conpidcred  complete 

tmenl  irliieh  so  mneriilly 
h',tn  in  nitaiitity  and  q.m- 
Tltat  rrhich  is  treuk  csu  he 
.t  beatttlfni  gloss,  by  artinoial 
'  mhle  jiropurtios  in  these 


Kind's 
Pattern. 
30s.  Od. 
2.78.  «ii. 
lb..  Od. 
7s.  Sd. 


.  It*. 


npHE  ATBAPILATOBY,  or  LIQUID   HAIR  DYE. 

_JL  the  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all  odours,  and  does  not  require 
po-doin^  but  as  the  hair  %TQWB,  ns  it  ncrc r  fade:>  or  acquires  that  unnatural 
yed  or  purple  tint  comrnon  to  at!  other  dyes.  KO.^S  and  SOXS  rmi,  with 
Di^  RrOelt0Hi  eon.'iilciine,  r.-cmninend  the  abnTP  dye  *s  iufsUible,  if  done  at 
trheir  establishment \  flndlodi^s or gentlomen requiring  it  are  rrquesttd  tm 
bringa  (Viand or aoi-7ant  with  them*  to  see  hpw  it  is  n^ed,  which  will  ena- 
ble them  to  do  it  aftcrwimlr;  wfthOUt  ehance  of  failure.  Several  I'rivata 
apartment*  dtTotod  entirely  to  the  above  purpose,  and,  some  of  their  esta- 
buhmcnt  luiYiu*  used  it,  theelTecl  produced  can  be  at  once  seen.  They 
think  it  necessdry  to  add  that,  by  attanding  strictly  to  the  Instructions  civen 
with  ench  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  parsons  have  succeeded  equally  well 
without  coming;  to  thern. 

Addrevt  Hoss  and  Sons.  110  and  120,  Ttii:!iopn;rato-street,  the  celebrated 
Pwrruquieri,  Perfumers,  Kniretitteis,  an -I  Ilairdyen..  N.li.  Parties  attended 
ut  their  own  residences,  whatever  the  di^tauec. 


£  1  LASS.— A  Splendid  Stool;   of   CLASS  LU8TKKS 

"  X  (Jlass  Chan  lclicrs,  i'ianoforte  and  Table  Li,-ht«,  F.npiaved  and 
Elfchly-CUt  Decanters,  Win  ■  irlasw*,  ('/jblets,  and   every  de>criptiei  of 

Ttblc  Olass,  at  V.  and  <.'.  OiLKR'S  London  \Va:-ehouse,  4-i,  O  x  ford- a  treat  ■ 
near  I'.erncrs  sti  c^t  AI'*o,  a  very  «l^gant  and  extensive  UMs-ortment  of 
B'jbernian,  French,  and  Venetian  [.'Itis.,  Just*  Lmportod.  Manufactory, 
Kro»d-j-tret.-t,  DirmlRghftm,  Bsfiabllsbaa,  is)".  VTholcaaia  and  export 
orders  executed  on  the  lowest  term't 


STOOIMNO  of  thr  STIOULDEES  and  CONTRACTION 
of  the  CKB8T  are  eotirely  previ-nted,  and  jeatly  ami  eTeetUiilly 
remortd  ,iu  Youth  and  l.ndie*  ami  <i"iillement  by  the  ocentfoiuil  uko  el'  the 
impreved  Blaatlt  Cheat  Kzpander,  which  la  light,  simpir  easily  employed. 

eutwrmlly  erinviHlbly,  without  any  lUlCOmfoi  l!ibl(  risli-aint.erimpedimcut 
to  o*orcise.  Kent  per  priHt,  by  Sir.  A.  IIihtov,  Hole  Manufacturer  und 
Pro  Brio  tor,  40  TavUtorV  -urect,  Coveut  (Jaidi-u,  Leodeu,  erluU  purtiun 
»•••••  .  u  leeeiriag  a  poatxjs  itamp. 


tlicncd,  and  be  mado  to  rr^'e'  * 
ifjif  'J.  eiiuri^.  Ii     to  its  extrr.ot  di-  iy  and 
rc;.j"j*.  U  '.bat  is  due  the  chorftctiftr  hi 

OMj.HKKJK'm  11/.;  M  OF  OOTAJM71IA. 
fur  its  inri^orating-,  uurriit-'us,  ftti  I  ic^nerKttn^  qualities.  3a.  W.,  fin., 
and  1 1  ^.  per  bottle.  No  other  priecftai'e  sen  uin^—Oldrldje's  Balm,  1,  NVel- 
Ungton-stroet,  the  second  house  Qro.rt  the  Strand. 


t^ducation. 

f  :■  ••: ..uii-  E    V  s!i 


-TLe  MISSES  WICKHAM  hv«  to 
uf  i'.trcct>  and  GuimUtuis  to  their  Establishment 
ted  iu  :i  he  il.thy  imrt,  u  short  distance  from  town. 
Terms. Including  instruction  in  l'-.  iu  ii,  Music.  Dancing,  uiul  the  n-nui- 
siics  of  iiu  iiiiuiish  Education,  from  Dim  to  £Si  per  annum,  accord  Ins  to 
flee.  A  'vacancy  lor  an  artic'.ediuq.ii.  Application  at  2,  iiclle  Yue  Terrace, 
Lull's  l'uitd  ltoad,  KiiiKsland. 


l|7BEKHOLD  ESTATE   FOB  INVESTMENT 

X  OCCUPATION. — l''ur  Sale  bv  Private  Contract,  a  Valuable  » 
l'arni,  sn«t  and  small  till"'  tt  ■■■  anil  laud  tax  rcdreuu 
respectable  residence  and  superior  agricultural  nuildlu^s 
sound  laudprincpally  arable,  «  id- s'nctte on  ahutli  road.dl 
market-town  and  railway  station,  and  aliout  tw  miles 
session  at  old  Michaelmas  next.  Two-thirds  of  the  pun 
ht  allowed  to  remain,  if  requited.  ;.l  3J  percent.,  for  scv 
Apply  to  Charles  Smith, UstatS  Ac,  at,  Coggesh^U,  Essex 


OB 

re  eh  old 
compiislng  a 


y  will 
i  tain. 


t\T ITXEB'S  PAT i: NT  SAFETY  BEIN  is  warranted 

JjX  to  af&rd an  efficient  control  over  Horses  in  Saddle  or  Harness  un- 
der all  circumstances.  Manufactured  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
the  Patentee,  at  '27,  Lothian  street,  Edinburgh, 


ABRONZKI)  SCKOLL  FENDER  for  10s.  Orna- 
mental Iron  ditto,  3  feet,  -U.  Gd. ;  '4  feet  0,  5s.  ,3d. ;  Chamber  Fire  Irons, 
Is.  ml.  per  set,  Parlour  ditto,  lis.  ud. ;  Superior  ditto,  from  (Ss. Od.  Their 
Stock  also  consists  of  an  extensive  assortment  of  Drawing-room  stoves, 
l,oiidoii-nuide  Dish  Covers,  Paper  and  Japan  '1  fa  Trays,  superior  Table  Cul- 
lcrv  Mclvi-1  Silver  "Wares,  and  every  dc-.rriplion  of  Furnisiiini;  Ironmon- 
gery, every  article  of  Which  is  marked  at  such  prices  that  n  ill  fully  cou- 
via'ec  purchasers  of  the  Rival  advantage,  resulting  from  cash  payments. 

itu  a  tr.o  aud.I'iuN  Sni'K,  83d,  Strand,  Opposite  Somersevhouse.  Thei 
Illustrated  Catalogue  may  be  had  gratis,  or  scut  per  post  free.  Estu 
Wished  lt)13. 


TJERDOE'S  LIGHT  WATERPEOOP  OVER- COATS, 

_|)  _ guaranteed  to  exclude  any  rain  whatever.  The  established 
reputation  of  these  gonnontshas  been  soioiirr  and  universally  admitted, 
that  continuing  thus  to  notice  them  would  be  unnecessary,  were  "it  not 
that  their  well. known  extensive -ale  is  continually  producing  fresh  at- 
tempts to  mislead.  For  quality  and  style,  efficiency,  respectability,  and  real 
ceouoinv,  thc^e  most  convenient  and  admired  garments  are  un. mention 
ably  still  unrivalled.  An  extensive  variety  in  Latnas,  and  other  UCW 
materials,  manufactured  exclusively  for  \V.  It.  for  the  present  season, 
now  ready,  or  made  to  order  at  a  day's  notice  (price  ait.  to;o».)  only  by 
\V.  DEBJDOE,  Tailor,  Over-coat  Maker,  aud  Watcrproofcr,  to,  Cornkill 
(north  side). 


OUTFITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  and  the  COLO- 
NIE3.  Parlies  learin-:  Bnffland  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
purchase  their  Outfits  at  13  j.  MONNEUYan4CO.*S.165tPenchurch-8trect, 
City,  where  a  lar;;e  assortment  of  Shirts,  Clothing.  Hosiery,  (>am:e-Merino 
Under  lihirts.&c.,  adapted  for  cneh  particular  colony, U  wefi  as  tor  the  voy- 
age, is  kept  ready  for  immediate  u<e,and  at  prices  far  more  reasonable  than 
usuallv  charged  for  the  PHine  artielen. 

lied<lia».  Military  Aeeontremeuts,  Cabin  and  Camp  Turniture  of  every 
deseription.  Lidts,' with  Prices  affixed,  forwarded  by  post. 


#  LUXUltY  IN  SHAVING. 

JOHN  GOSNEU,  antl  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 
CREAM  f  Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inostiniable  Cream  pos- 
iehfieRall  the  Rood  qURUttefl  of  the  Finest  Nnplc;;  Snap,  without  t.lCdl$a£TCr- 
able  smell  innepnralile  from  that  artiele  in  a  ^emiinc  state.  It  is  of  a  while 
pearly  silverv  appearante,  produces  a  creamy  lathe.-,  wiiicli  will  uot  dry  on 
the  face,  andenuw  in  use  the  delightful  flrvour  ofXht  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  !3s.  (id.  3s.  fid.,  Ac 
Perfumers  to  her  UaJoaQT,  12,'1'hiee  !vin;'-court.  I>ombard-st!-e«t,  London. 
ManulV-cturei-b  of  Conibs  and  Brnskosof  the  best  quality,  aud  on  the  most 
approved  piinciples. 


JAY?!  THE  tH"uC)\V^^^Srfta,iiaulUi  Spe.>ch  on 
iCi  Queen'ti  9nak 

After  the  Subscription  Meeting  on  Thursday,  March  10,  THlfi,  the 
Entrance  Pec  on  Bhnrea  in  the 

FIRST  BRITISH  JU'ILtHNG  AND  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
will  U-  increased  from  as.  to  10s.  per  Share. 

liy  Order  of  the  Hoard, 

J.  11.  Jhi  akthl'u,  Manager. 


QECOND  BKITISTI    BUILDING   AND  INVEST- 

O  MKNT  COMPANY. 

Enrolled  underthc  Act  of  Parliament,  6  and  7  "U'm  TV.,  cap.  32. 
Tassed  for  the  Enconragca&ftt  ^nd  Protection  of  Euildiu^  KoeH-ties,  and 
e»tablis!u't!  on  Maearthur's  fcimplitied  and  Improved  Plan. 
Monthly  Bubacription,  lus.  j)ershura. 

No  Kedemption  Fee. 
Ofiice,  3,  Ivv-L«ne.  St.  Paul's,  London. 
Hours,  18  till  1. 

Tlie  FT  It  ST  SUBSCRIPTION  will  be  due  in  March,  IMS,  and  will  be  re- 
ceived each  month,  oa  the 

Flrat  Friday,  at  tlie  Kritish  Schools.  Denmavli-terrace,  renlonville  ; 

Second  Friday,  at  tin  Temperance  Hall,  E-xcLcr-strcet,  Sloaue-str  eet 
Ch'Isea; 

Third  Friday,  at  the  Educational  Institute,  131,  Blaekfriar's-road,  the 

Obelisk; 

Fourth  Friday,  at  the  Temperance  Hall ,  Henry  e tveet,  Portland  Town  ; 
From  7  to  'J  in  the  Evening. 
Dir.ECTons. 

Mr  "William  Farmer,  Chairman.    Mr.  Tlios.  Sheppard,  TVputv-Chairrann 
W.  Anderson,  M.R.C.S.,  12,  Cindwcll-street,  Myddleton-Mjuare 
Tv'.  H.  P,est,H,Orosvenor-squ;!re 

"\V.  Fam!er,2^,  Charlotte-terrace.  Br.rnsbury-road,  Islington 

John  Finch, 07.  West-street.  Smithfield 

William  Handh  v,  ^,  C'lii.swell-street ,  City 

JolmT.  Rind, 32,  Cannon-street-road 

Alex.andrr  McCilashan,  1G,  Lon?  Acre. 

Stephen  Nicholas,  a,  Prcwev-streel,  Clerkemycll. 

Tbomas  Sheppard,  a,  Oainsford-pbice,  liarnsbury-road,  Islington 

James  Stalcy,  Sun  Row,  Tibbrrton-square 

Thomas  Swift,  2,  Upper  Asuley-strcct,  Goswrll-street 

Uem'y  Underbill,  Cross-street,  Hatton-yarden 

TRUSTEES . 

William  Andtrsnn.M.K.C.S.,  12,  Chadwcll  street,  Mrddleton-sqnare. 
"William  Farmer.  29,  Charlotte-lerrsce,  liamsbury  road,  Isliugtou. 
JaUN  Staley,  Tibberton-square,  Islington. 
Thomas  Sheppard,  5,  Gainsfovd  place,  Eai  nsbury-road. 

AOnlTORS. 

One  Gentleman,  appointed  by  the  Directors,  with  two  appointed  by  the 

Shareholders. 
man  iheii. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Macarthur. 

TRE^SCaER. 

Mr.  "William  Handley,  58,  Clnswcll-srreet,  City 
F.  Mortimer  Speamiao,  Esq.,  77,  Old  I  Iroad  street  .City 

BANKCas. 

Conunereial  Eank  of  London,  Lothbury 

aof.icrroRa. 

Measrs.  Madox  and  "U'yntt,  30,  Clemant's-lan*,  Lombard -Rtreot.  M.  Lewis 
Esq.,  1G,  "Wilmiugton-square. 

Mr.  R.  Jcssurun. 

Allcommnnications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Sernnd  British  Tiuildius  aud 
Investment  Company,  'A,  Ivy-lane,  St.  Paul's,  London. 

'Hie  BritiKh  Building  and  lnv«stment  Comoanv  was  commenced  on  the 
4th  September,  1846,  in  Ave  months  enrolled  l  >U0'sharebohlets,  issued  2N00 
Shnre..,  and  advanced  a  bout  X!li0iM)  to  its  ^^l•^^eboI^^ets  for  the  purchase  of 
property.  Bach  sneeess  ib  unprecedenti  tl  iu  theauuals  of  Building  Societies. 

At  aPnblieMeetim:,at  which  np wards  oHino  persons  were  oreHent,  held 
at  the  Loudon  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  Teesdny,  17th  Feb.,  IMS.  Mr.  W. 
Parmer,  in  the  chair,  thr  fallowing  Resolutions  were  earned  nnanimo;udy 

Moved  by  Mr,  Real,  recorded  by  Mr  Lovejov,— That  this  meetiiiE  Mgbly 
nnpro\  M  of  the  plan  on  wliich  the  Second  British  Building  and  Investment 
''ompony  is  rstablislied  ;  and  cordially  recommends  it  to  the  public  as  beiny 
ba«cd  on  rf|ua!  juittiee  1"  all,  and  providing  lor  tin-  members,  deiirous  of 
purcbasinr  pro(:ert)-,  the  irrcateit  advanta^ca  con^istoiit  with  iucuiity  to 
the  whole  body  of  members. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Alexander,  fieconded  by  Mr.  Tbonus.— That  this  meeting 
considern  tbo  ( omtnet  of  the  Director*,  in  waiving  Oieir  right  lo  receive 
or  claim  any  advarce  from  the  Company  durina  the  first  12  months,  as 
hlghlj  honoui'abla,  and  d'-Kcrvmit  of  the  Bincrrc  thank*  of  the  meeting, 

Tb^  I'l'ospcetuu  may  be  obtained, prwti*.  of  anv  of  the  Directors,  and  at 
Mic  su-ssm  Ilall.M,  LeadonhaU  stveet,City,  Coffee  Rooms,  Bieter  street, 
KinnneKtr»«t ;  Cof,>e  Rooam,  Henry-street,  Portland  Town ;  the  Mecba- 
nic's  Instltntfon,  Gt  CarJUaltistreet,  Portman-market;  C.  Wltcomo.  121, 
LeadeoluvU-ttreot .  W.  I'urkins.  1 1 ,  Haniray-streeti  t>xford-street ;  J.  H. 

Sim  ie,  l«r(,  Hi»h  Holboru  ;  U.  Anderson,  18,  St-  Mai  v  Axe,  Citv  ;  or  at  the 
Offtoe  ef  Ui e  Company,  3,  Ivy  Une,  ?*t-  runt's,  from  10  lo  4  o'clock,  where 
also  the  Rules,  prlett  lid.,  ma)'  ec  ubUined, 


N 


UMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHUKCIIYAHD. — 

Ar  rfal  enoAiicaals  not  hrlpcd  by  prftiib.nor  injured  b,  reproach,  bo 
,MiK  TV  A,  at4».  lid.  prr  Hi.,  Hold  by  DAICIN  andCOMI'ANV,  owei 


till"  HI 

it/i  populAi'lt,  n»loly  to  its  intrinsic  exccllc'nc<P. 

Orders  from  the  counti  y  fortrftrded  CarriPKe  Free, 


FALLING  OFF  CA/tt'KTS. 

LUCK,  KKNT,  ami  CUMMING,  hc.^  to  inform  the 
Nobilily  nnd  Gentry,  as  well  as  Iheir  friends  and  the  pubile,  that  they 
have  remo\  ed  their  fJusinewi  from  I'ai'prntct  s  Mall,  I  ondon  W  all,  to  their 
lonff  e  .taWishcd  Nv'a rehouse, 4,  KKQKNT-STJtK l/r,  Vv'ATKllLOO  PLAC'K 
opposite  Howell  and  .lames  a,  and  to  1)3,  HATTO.N  (vAitDCN*,  HOLJJOIt.N, 
wiierc  tboy  trust  that  Fatronufjc  will  be  continued  which  they  have  cn- 
joved  for  upwards  of  a  eenturv.  A  considerable  portion  of  their'lar:re  stock 
of  BltUSSFXS,  KIDDERMINSTKU,  and  other  Carpeting,  to  be  sold  at  a 
Great  Reduction.  In  addition  to  Carpeting,  they  have  at  their  West  I  nd 
Jlhtahli-shment,  a  lar^'e  Stock  of  <'h  nt/es,  DamasUs,  Tabourets,  &e.  &e.,well 
wortbv  of  attention.  A  splendid  Carpet,  of  British  manufacture,  20  ii  by 
18,  with  B  centre  and  herder,  nt  lass  than  cost  price. 

D KANE'S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS  were  among 
tlie  brut  brought  out,  and  have  maintained  their  pre-eminence  ever 
since.  Besides  bciii£  used  by  the  Merchants  and  Bankers  of  London, 
together  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  fciuck  r.xchui.^'1,  tbeue  Fens  are  also 
patroaized  by  Her  Majesty's  .ItulgcR,  and  by  a  large  number  of  the 
Clergy.  Deauc's  Two  hole  Black  J'ens  arc  especially  adapted  for  con  • 
tiuuous  writing,  their  elasticity  ailording  ua  ngreenble  case,  nnd  thoir 
strength  insuring  the  same  ebaraetci  of  writiug  for  a  lonff  period  to- 
gether. Steel  Fen  and  Cutlery  Department  of  Dcane's  warehouse, 
MiowR#mit»,  and  Manufactories,  opening  to  the  Monument,  4(i,  Kiax 
William  Street,  London  Bridge. 


1  RENDERS,  STOVES,  nnd  FIltE-IRONS.  —  Bright 
1  steel  fenders,  to  4  feet,  from  ."0s  each  ;  rich  bronzed  scroll  do., 
with  steel  bar,  It's  Cd;  iron  fenders,  3  feet,  4s  Gi ;  wroaght  iron  hiteben 
lenders,  '-i  feet,  4s  Sd ;  bright  register  stoves,  with  bronzed  ornaments, 
and  two  sets  of  bars,  from  D5s  ;  bed-room  rcgidtcr  stoves,  2  feet,  His  ;  fire- 
irons  for  chambers  Is  Od  per  set;  haudsemc  do.,  with  cut  hrnds,  dn  6d* 
The  money  returned  for  every  article  not  approved  of.  Detailtd  cata- 
logues, with  engravings,  sent  (per  post)  frco. 

Rippon  and  Burton's  stock  of  General 'Furnishing  Ironmongery  is  lite- 
rally the  largest  in  the  World.  They  regret  they  cannot  employ  "any  lan- 
guage which  will  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  its  variety  andextent; 
they  therefore  Invite  purchasers  to  call  and  Inspect  it. — 3»,  Oxford-street 
(coruerof  Newman  street).    Kstablishcd  in  'VYolLi-streyt.lS'iO. 


LITHOGRAFHY. 

\fESSttS.  MACLURE,  MAC  DONALD,  and  MAC- 
J_v  JL  GRiiOou,  General  Lithographers,  beg  to  call  attention  to  n  pecu- 
liar lea  tore  iu  their  system  of  conducting  bushices :  namely,  ibt  ir  having 
a  large  and  permanent  start'  of  Assi  ttunts,  in  nil  the  varied  departments, 
of  the  Ait,  on  tlie  premises;  which  arrangement  they  submit  Rives  a 
force  and  effect  to  immediate  production  unattainable  by  other  means, 
and  which  is  obviously  of  great  advantage  to  those  who  may  reouirtt 
their  services,  independent  altogether  of  the  excellency  of  their  work. 

Loudon  Establishment,  Saville  House,  6,  Leiccater  Square ;  Livcrpoel 
establishment,  IV,  Keuwick  Street ;  Olasgow  Establishment,  67,  Buchanan 
Street. 

Vacancies  for  two  Fupils  ;  one  in  "Writing,  the  other  in  the  Artistical 

Department. 


TTEAL  nnd  SON'S  LIST  of  BEDDING,  containing  a 

JLi  full  description  of  weights,  sires,  and  prices,  by  which  purchasers  are, 
enabled  to  judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  bed- 
ding. Sent  free,  by  post,  on  application  to  their  establishment. ---Heal &  Son. 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  136,  Tottguhain-csurt-road . 


T>OWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE. 

J_V>  •         A  White  Powder  for  the  Teeth, 

compounded  of  the  Choicest  and  most  Recherche  Ingredients  of  tho 
Oriental  Herbal ;  the  leading  requisites  of  cleanliness  and  efficacy  being 
present  in  the  highest  possible  degree-  It  bestows  en  the  teeth  a  pearl  Ulio 
whiteness  and  frees  them  from  tartar ;  imparts  to  the  gums  a  healthy  firm- 
ness,  and  to  the  breath  a  grateful  sweetness  aud  perfume.  Prisons.  i>d. 
per  box. 

CAUTION.— To  protect  tho  public  from  Fraud,  the  Hon.  Commissioners 
of  stamps  have  directed  the  Proprietor's  Name  and  Address  tobec-ugrared 
on  the  Government  stamp  thus— 

"A.  ROWLAND  and  SOX,  20„Hatton  Garden," 
Which  is  affWed  on  each  box. 
Sold  hv  them  and  bv:Che:uisiN  and  Perfumers. 
All  Other  Odoutos  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS  ! 

THE   Public  fire  specially  informed   tliat  a  few  davs 
will  completo  the  entire  range  of,  K.  MOrtBS  and  SONS'  new  pre- 
mises in  Aldgntc  and  the  MinodctransMhat  <fac  notice  will  be  given  of  tlie 

day  of  opciilng. 

March  12,  lyiC.  E.  MOSES  &  SON. 

T^IIE  OLD  HOUSE  AND  THE  NEW  HOUSE.— 

X        The  Old  House  of  MOSKs'.a  few  days  ago, 

Was  boasting  of  what  it  had  been,  you  must  know, 
"  I  oft  (said  the  warehouse— you  know  which  I  mean) 
I/Ook  back  aud  consider  bow  mighty  I've  been. 
Tlie  flag  of  my  triumphs  has  oft  been  unfurl'd 
Tlirou*jnout  the  wide  space  of  the  populous  world  ; 
And  still  are  my  noble  achievements  the  same— 
Not  a  house  in  the  kingdom  can  equal  my  fameN 
Vast  multitudes  come  to  procure  my  attire. 
And  I'm  able  t  j  furnish  with  all  they  reqitfw. 
In  short  I'm  a  famous  Old  Waretmuse, ;  and  none 
Can  match  the  Old  House  of  E.  MunF.S  and  SON.'* 
Thus  eeas'd'thc  Old  House,  and  the  newly- built  Mart 
Begg'd  to  dirl'cr  from  what  hftd  hfleo  Stated  in  part. 
'*  I  do  not  dispute  for  a  moment  (said  he) 
That  you've  been  a  grc;it  House,  nor  that  still  you  maybe. 
But  great  a  s  you  wen-,  sir,  and  great  as  you  arc, 
I'm  able,  old  friend,  to  out-rival  you  far. 
Only  look  at  my  bulk,  and  behold'  how  I  rise  ! 
You  DCroeive  that  I'm  very  near  four  tfmi-s  your  siw! 
Though  vast  were  your  triumphs  for  MOSES  aud  SON» 
Much  more  by  the  newly-built  house  will  be  doue. 
In  ev'ry  respect  I  intend  to  outdo, 
And  the  Old  House  shall  thus  be  surpass'd  by  tho  New." 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 

HE\Dlf  y.ML.  £   S.  d. 

Beaver  Taglionls         -  .  .  ,  .076 

Chesterfields  or  Codringtons  .  .  0  10  6 
D'Orsay's,  Athol's,  Pembroke,  and  every  description  of  whiter  coats  1   S  0 

Roy's  winlercoats  in  every  style  .  from  0  8  0 

Winter  trousers,  lined  .  ,  .  .  .046 

Doeskin          .           .  .  .  .  .  0  10  6 

Dress  Coats,  edged       .  .  .  .  ,  .10  0 

Frock  ditto                 .  .  .  .  16  0 

Roll  collar  Vests          .  .  .  ,  .  .019 

Double  -breasted  ditto  .  .  .  .  .  .026 

Roy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits  .  .  .  .  .  0  1H  6 

Boy's  winter  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .030 

Boy's  winter  Vests       .  .  .  .  .  .16 

M  WIS  TO  MKASTTRIt. 

Winter  Coats  in  eveiy  style  and  shape,  handsomely  trimmed       .15  0 
Milled  C  oth  Orcat  Coats,  velvet  collar  and  cull's  .  .   1  YX  0 

Tweed  Wrappers  .  .  .  ,  .  .0  18  6 

Ditto  Trousers  .         .  .         .         .  o  h  6 

Winter  Trousers,  in  all  the  new  patterns  .         .         .  o  12  o 

Deesltin  Trousers        .  .  .  .  .  t  0  10  6 

Rest,  or  Dress  Trousers  .  .  .  .  .ICO 

Dress  Coats     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1  12  0 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  .  .  .  .  .  2  Pi  • 

Frock  Coats     .  .  .  .  .  .  1  13  0 

Ditto,  best  quality  made  ,  •  .  .330 

Cashmere  Vests         .         .         .         .  .         .  0  8  '6 

Satin,  plain  or  fancy    .  .  .  .  ,  .  0  12  0 

Roy's  Hussar  and  Tunic  Suits    .  .  .  .  .16  6 

Roy's  Great  Coats         .  .  .  .  •  .  0  14  0 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  Habiliment  Hall,"  full  directions  for 

self-mcasuxcmeut,  may  be  had  on  appUcal  ion,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  five  minutes'  notko,  Ht  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  eont,  vest,  and  trousers  from   1  16  0 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers       .  .  .     from   0  18  0 

IwronTANT.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  approved  of,  ex* 
changed,  or  the  money  returnca. 

Ossk&vk  E.MOSES  and  SON,  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers, Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  154,  Minories,  and  BG,  Aid- 
gale,  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

CiimoN.  E.  Mosfs  and  t>0N  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  against 
imposition,  having  learned  Unit  the  untradesmanlike  falsehood  of  being 
connected  with  them,  or  it's  tlie  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  t»  In 
many  instances,  :uid  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
with  any  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  Loudon  ;  and  those  who  de  dexlre 
genuine  Cheap  Clothing  should  (to  prevent  disappointment,  &c.)  call  or  send 
to  1.34,  MSnorles,  or     ftlchjate,  opposite  the  church. 

N.li.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  wkeu  business  is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 


Printed  at  the  Whitcfriars  Printing-office,  Ron ve^ie -street,  in  the  pre- 
ciuct  of  Whltefriars,  in  the  Citv  of  London,  by  Jorh  Gadsdt,  printer,  of 
Number  7,  Rtdjrmount-place,  HanipatfiSd-road,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, nnd  also  of  Number  4,  Fail  Held -place,  Chee'.ham- hill  road,  iu  t lies 
starlsh  of  Manrheuter,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  published  nt  Num- 
oer«7,  Fleet  street,  in  the  parish  uf  St.  *eiu>uin-e>i-Uie- West,  in  tat  city 
of  Louden,  bv  Abhabam  \*  ■  r  t*w  r .  .h.  of  Nuiubsr  t)7,  Moot  street 
atorosaia— Saturday,  March  U,  1340. 


THE  LEAGUE 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  uptcards  to  tlic  League  Fund 
trill  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  montlis  from  I  he  dale  of  the  receipt  of  their 
Subscription. 

Subscribers  of  half-a-croivn,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subsn-iption  ;  and  it  is  requested 
thai  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  of  The  League,  Newnirs- 
buildings,  Manchester,  *r  G",  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  tliere  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
guested  to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

The  Council  if  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  ofTnz  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  ( more  especially  farmers )  as  may  be  eiihir  hostile  or 
indifferent  ts  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


THE  IMPENITENT  FACTION. 

Monopoly  shows  worst  as  it  comes  nearest  its 
end.  The  old  sinner  is  impenitent  to  the  last.  Not 
a  sign  of  grace,  or  aissretion,  as  the  death-hour 
visibly  approaches — not  a  vestige  of  repentance, 
amendment,  or  decent  and  hall-virtuous  regret — 
not  a  trace  even  of  the  shame  with  which  detected 
and  disabled  vice  is  wont  to  view  the  unrolled  ca- 
talogue of  the  misdoings  of  a  life-time.  Landlord- 
ism's last  demonstrations  are  its  worst.  Nothing 
but  maudlin  winnings  over  the  loss  of  ill-gotten 
gains — hypocritical  sympathies  and  crocodile  tears 
for  the  lowlier  victims  of  a  dishonest  and  hateful 
system — and  blind,  mad  endeavours  to  lengthen 
out  a  losing  fight,  whose  eventful  issue  is  as  certain 
as  is  the  rising  of  to-morrow's  sun. 

If  the  faction  were  purposely  bent  on  making  the 
very  name  of  "  protection  "  detestable  in  the  ears 
even  of  the  most  moderate  and  unimpassioned 
classes  of  the  community — on  concentrating  upon 
itself,  its  leaders,  and  its  cause,  the  maximum  amount 
of  odium  and  contempt  of  which  the  cool  and  quiet 
British  commercial  public  is  capable — the  work 
could  not  be  done  better.  Our  protectionists  are 
not  merely  offending  and  irritating — they  are  sick- 
ening and  disgusting — the  country.  Commerce  is  at 
a  stand  still ;  industry  is  paralysed  by  a  baneful 
uncertainty  as  to  duties  and  prices,  which  cripples 
both  buyer  and  seller; — and  commerce  and  in- 
dustry perfectly  well  know  who  they  are  that 
have  "  done  it  all."  That  commercial  and  indus- 
trial activity,  which  is  the  very  life  of  the 
people  of  these  islands,  has  been  suspended  for 
thc3e  two  months  past,  awaiting  the  fate  of  those 
legislative  measures  which  are  henceforth  to  be  the 
basis  of  its  operations  and  development ; — yet  ttill 
these  men  go  on  with  their  spiteful  or  silly  obstruc- 
tion of  an  inevitable  result — debating  and  dividing, 
on  the  minutia  of  a  tariff,  every  item  of  which  is 
safe  in  an  irresistible  and  irreversible  majority. 
It  is  all  in  vain  that  "  the  great  commercial  houses 
in  the  city  of  London,  almost  all  the  merchants 
connected  with  the  East  India  trade,  and  witli  the 
direction  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  and  other  re- 
cognised representatives  of  the  commerce  by  which 
England  lives,  urge, by  their  united  petition,  "  the 
expediency  of  arm  ing  at  a  decision,  on  account  of 
the  stagnation  and  emiubiubhmeot  to  which  delay 
expose/  so  many  valuable  interests."  What  care  they 
for  the  stagnation  of  a  commerce,  and  the  embar- 
rassment of  an  industry,  of  which  they  can  never 
speak  two  consecutive  words  without  exhibiting  an 
almost  babyish  ignorance — what  care  thoy,  so  that 
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they  may  but  annoy  and  harass  a  Free  Trade  Mi- 
nister? It  is  in  vain  that  they  arc  warned  of  the 
ruinous  losses  which  their  Parliamentary  sport  is 
daily  and  hourly  inflicting  on  the  poor  hoaxed  and 
gulled  "  British  farmer" — whose  market  they  are 
spoiling  with  uncertainty  and  panic — who,  at  this 
moment,  is  actually  mulcted,  in  hard  cash,  of  some 
shillings  on  every  quarter  of  corn  that  he  is  un- 
lucky enough  to  be  obliged  to  sell  at  those  depre- 
ciated prices,  for  which  he  has  to  thank  bis 
"friends,"  and  his  friends'  ridiculous  predictions,  of 
a  chimerical  "inundation"  and  an  impossible 
cheapness.  They  heed  it  not,  so  that  they  may  but 
teaze  "  Peel,"  and  vent  their  hoarded  spleen  on  a 
minister  who  has  dared  to  renounce  his  allegiance 
to  their  sordid  and  shabby  "  interest,"  and  give  it 
to  the  Queen  and  the  people. 

With  Ireland  in  its  present  state,  the  conduct  and 
temper  of  the  protectionists  are  really  horrible. 
Famine  and  pestilence  are  advancing  in  that 
wretched  country  with  terrific  rapidity.  Already 
has  the  Home  Secretary  found  it  necessary  to  come 
down  to  Parliament,  with  the  darkly  ominous  ap- 
plication for  "  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  male 
temporary  provision  for  the  treatment  of  destitute 
persons  affected  with  fever  in  Ireland."  The  Mi- 
nister, especially  responsible  for  the  peace,  health, 
and  life  of  the  country,  publicly  avers  before  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  with  the  emphasis 
and  authority  of  a  man  holding  in  his  hands  offi- 
cial chapter  and  verse  for  every  syllable  of  what  he 
utters,  that  a  calamity  of  unexampled  extent  and 
awfulness  is  at  the  very  door.  He  declares,  that 
"  distress  now  pervades  the  whole  of  Ireland  ;" 
that  "  it  is  to  be  found  in.  every  province,  in  every 
county,  in  every  anion  or  more  minute  subdivision, 
almost  in  every  parish  in  Ireland"  and  that,  as  the 
direct  consequence  of  this  all  pervading  distress, 
"  in  all  the  provinces,  in  almost  every  county,  and  in 
various  localities  of  different  counties,  dysentery, 
to  a  very  formidable  extent,  has  made  ils  appear- 
ance, attended  by  fever  in  many  instances," — and 
justifying,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 

"  AN  APPREHENSION  THAT  THE  FEVER  WILL  BECOME 

general."  All  to  no  purpose.  It  goes  in  at  one 
ear  and  out  at  the  other — with  no  other  visible  re- 
sult than  that  of  confirming  the  faction's  obstinacy 
in  a  course  which,  as  is  felicitously  suggested  by 
one  of  themselves,  "may  almost  appear  inhuman." 
If  Government  would  only  be  so  good  as  to  buy 
their  corn  to  feed  Ireland,  that  would  alter  the 
case;  they  would  then  have  no  objection  to  believ- 
ing in  the  famine — the  hucksters  !  History  will 
record,  with  indignant  amazement,  that  in  the  year 
l^ifi,  there  were  men  who  deemed  it  not  unfitting 
the  character  of  English  Christian  gentlemen,  to 
deprecate  an  "  inundation  "  of  food,  when  four  mil- 
lions of  people  were  pining  in  destitution,  and  had 
actually  begun  to  die  off  in  pestilence — and  who,  in 
the  face  of  as  hideous  a  calamity  as  ever  visited 
these  islands,  whine  beggar-like  for  "two  years  longer" 
of  protection  from  beef  and  mutton,  and  suggest 
"  the  introduction  of  a  sliding  scale  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  cattle,"  to  secure  them  the  full  bene- 
fit of  "the  destruction  caused  by  murrain  and  sheep- 
rot." 

And  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  by  it.  The  pro- 
tectionist opposition  have  not  even  the  wretched 
apology  of  a  possible  success  in  their  evil  work. 
Not  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  success  have  they — 
and  they  know  it ;  that  is,  those  of  them  know  it 
who  are  capable  of  knowing  anything.  They  know 
that  they  are  forsaken  by  the  public — even  by  their 
own  protected  agricultural  public.  They  know 
that  no  living  statesman  owns  them,  or  their  cause, 
any  longer  as  his.  They  know  that  no  imaginable 
"  appeal  to  the  people"  could  turn  their  minority 
into  a  majority.   They  know  that  not  a  particle  of 
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genuine  unbought  popular  sympathy  is  with  them. 
They  know  that  they  can't  throw  out  the  Bill — and 
that  if  they  could,  they  would  only  throw  the  conn- 
try  into  a  confusion  from  which  they  and  their 
class  would  never  again  emerge  as  a  great  power  in 
the  State.  They  know  that  the  Bill  will  pass,  and 
pass  now — and  that  if  it  did  not,  the  only  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  a  Bill  they  like  still  less 
would  pass  by-and-byc.  We  don't  believe  they 
wish  to  throw  out  the  Bill ;  if  they  did  wish 
this,  they  would  send  it  to  the  Lords  without  more 
words,  where  alone  it  possibly  can  be  thrown  out. 
The  obstruction  cannot  answer  any  purpose — is  not 
meant  or  expected  to  answer  any  purpose — but  a 
mischievous  one.  It  is  all  a  piece  of  mere  factions 
spite — or  of  mere  pudding-headed  stupidity  and 
doggedness. 

The  League  have  often  been  reproached,  by  those 
extremely  good-natured  and  temperate  friends  who 
love  to  saunter  leisurely  in  the  rear  of  a  great 
popular  movement,  with  "  violence,"  "  harsh  im- 
putation of  motives,"  and  the  like.  Any  attempt  to 
take  off  the  edge  of  such  criticism  on  our  sayings 
and  doings  would  now  be  a  sheer  work  of  super- 
erogation. The  world  can  judge — and  the  world 
does  judge.  The  quietest,  soberest,  discreetest, 
most  sedate,  and  least  impulsive  classes  of  the  English 
people  are  now  learning  for  themselves  to  scorn 
these  men's  imbecility,  abhor  their  sordidness,  and 
loath  their  canting  hypocrisy  We  tell  the  protec- 
tcctionist  faction,  that  every  step  they  take  in  then' 
course  of  heartless  and  brainless  resistance  to  a 
measure  which  the  intelligence  of  the  country  ap 
proves,  and  which  the  exigencies  and  will  of  the 
country  imperiously  demand,  only  sinks  them  and 
their  order  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire  of  public 
contempt  and  disgust. 


IRELAND  AND  THE  CORN  LAWS. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  purity  of  Mr.  W. 
Smith  O'Brien's  patriotism.  He  has  asserted  it  bo 
loudly  and  so  frequently,  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
doubt  about  the  matter;  but  we  may  be  permitted 
to  lament  that  he  is  an  Othello  in  his  politics,  and 
that  be  loves  Ireland  "  not  wisely,"  however  he 
may  be  said  to  love  his  country  "  too  well."  To 
ordinary  minds,  import  of  food  would  seem  the 
proper  remedy  for  famine ;  but  the  descendant  of 
Brian  Boru  is  not  an  ordinary  man ;  and  he 
therefore  avers  that  the  export  of  provisions  is  the 
great  cure  for  scarcity.  He  is  quite  pathetic  on  the 
horrible  results  that  will  follow  from  Irish  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  being  kept  to  feed  hungry  pea- 
sants, instead  of  being  sold  in  England  to  pay  the 
rents  of  rapacious  landlords.  His  remedy  for  dis- 
tress is  to  send  away  stock,  his  cine  for  scarcity  to 
diminish  supply.  The  novelty  of  this  plan  deserves 
the  praise  of  ingenuity,  and  the  plainness  with 
which  it  was  stated  lias  at  least  the  merit  of  can- 
dour. 

Lugubrious  assertions  in  menacing  tones,  like  a 
doleful  ditty  set  to  a  martial  air,  are  so  ludicrous 
from  their  incongruity,  that  they  unfortunately  do 
not  command  their  fair  share  of  public  attention. 
The  lament  over  the  probable  diminution  of  Irish 
exports  failed  to  awake  the  sympathies  of  the  com- 
passionate, or  to  rouse  the  fears  of  the  timid.  Some 
very  obstinate  people  found  consolation  in  the  be- 
lief, that  if  Irish  corn  should  not  be  sent  to 
England,  it  might  have  some  chance  of  being  con- 
sumed at  home ;  and  they  were  not  so  deeply 
grieved  as  they  ought  to  have  been  at  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  labourer  having  a  loaf,  even  though,  at 
this  crisis,  the  landlord  should  have  a  trifling  loss. 
We  regret  that  such  obduracy  shoidd  be  found ;  we 
are  grieved  that  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  the  ex- 
port of  provisions  from  a  country  where  the  supply 
is  already  insufficient  should  have  appeared  to  a 
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vast  majority  such  consummate  folly  as  not  even 
to  merit  a  word  of  refutation.  The.  economist  from 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon  is  unfortunately  with 
out  honour  on  the  banks  of  tlic  Thames.  In  their 
simplicity,  people  here  have  got  to  believe  that  im 
ports  have  more  to  say  than  exports  with  the  pros 
pcrity  of  a  country;  they  have  got  a  tradesmanlike 
habit  of  looking  to  their  incomings  as  well  as  their 
outgoings  ;  but  then  they  do  not  wear  fools'  caps: 
nor  deliberate  on  the  shnpo  of  their  peaks 
in  the  midst  of  a  starving  population. 
Living  in  1840,  they  do  not  see  the  virtue  of 
going  back  to  178:i;  they  do  not  believe  that 
exploded  fallacies  derive  any  merit  from  an 
tiquity,  or  that  a  mischievous  system  should  be 
continued  because  specious  sentences  in  its  defence 
can  be  slily  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  eloquent 
deceased. 

Wo,  however,  like  Mr.  W.Smith  O'Brien, feel  soma 
anxiety  about  Irish  exports;  the  sooner  that  Irish 
patriots  follow  O'Connell's  example,  and  send  away 
their  fallacies  of  protection,  their  prejudices  in  favour 
of  high  prices,  and  their  prizes  on  the  export  of  the 
food  for  the  want  of  which  their  countrymen  are 
famishing,  the  better  will  it  be  for  themselves- and 
the  country.  From  the  very  begiuuiugof  Free  Trade 
agitation,  O'Connell  has  earnestly  protested  against 
the  taxing  of  the  people's  food,  and  has  given  the  in 
valuable  aid  of  his  eloquence  and  his  energies  to 
hasten  the  liberation  of  commerce  from  its  tram 
♦Jic'fi.  Ireland  lias  had  too  many  proofs  of  his  tried 
eiucerifcy,  his  persevering  patriotism,  and  his  experi- 
enced sagacity  for  us  to  fear  that  any  other  leader 
can  weaken  the  influence  of  his  counsels,  or  lessen 
the  force  of  his  recommendations. 


FREE  TRADE  ABROAD. 


SPEECH  OF  M.  FREDERIC  BASTIAT,  AT 
THE  FREE  TRADE  MEETING  IN  BOR- 
DEAUX. 

We  give  insertion  to  M.  Bastiat's  speech,  accord- 
ing to  our  promise,  not  that  we  exactly  agree 
jn  ali  its  views  or  sentiments,  but  simply  be- 
cause we  arc  anxious  to  show  in  what  light  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  League  are  regarded  by  an  intel- 
ligent foreigner,  whose  attainments  aud  position 
give  his  sentiments  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen. 

Address  or  M.  Fbederjc 
Bastiat. 


Discours  DE  M.  Frederic. 
Bastiat. 

"  Messieurs,  —  En  pre- 
sence d'une  assemblte  si 
imposaute,  qui  reunit  duns 
cette  enceinte  tfint  de  lumi- 
feres,  d'esprit  d'entreprise,  de 
richesses  et  d'influence,  vous 
ne  seres  pas  surpris  que 
j'eprouve  une  emotion  insur- 
montnble,  et  que  je  com- 
mence par  reclame!'  voire  in- 
dulgence. Je  piirais  devuut 
vous,  messieurs,  pour  me 
couformer  mix  dispositions 
prises  par  uotre  honorable 
president.  Eussions-nous  a 
notre  tete  tin  chef  moins  ex- 
pcrimente,  il  fandrait  encore 
nous  soumettre  a  sa  direc- 
tion, car  mieux  vaut  un  plan 
meme  mi  dioere  que  l'ab- 
scuce,  ou,  ce  qui  revieut  au 
nu'me,  la  multiplicity  des 
plans.  Mais  puisque  YAsso- 
ciation  a  eu  le  bonheur  de 
renWttre  la  conduite  de  ses 
operations  a  un  de  ces 
homines  rnres,  a  la  tete  froide 
et  an  coeur  chaud,  qui  tire 
plus  d'autorite  encore  de  sou 
caractere  personnel  que  de  sa 
position  elevee,  il  ne  nous 
leste  plus  qu'a  marcher  au 
pas,  sous  sa  conduite  et  dans 
un  esprit  de  discipline  volon- 
taire,  a  la  conqnetedu  grand 
prineipe  que  nous  avons  iu- 
BClit  sur  notre  bannii  re  :  La 
liberti  dc»  kdhnnqet! 

"  Messieurs,  in  premiere 
cpreuve  |  ar  laque!le  est  con- 
dnnrnee  a  passer  notre  gronde 
enlxeprise,  e'esi  le  fleniqre- 
tnenl  qui  g'attache  toujour*  a 
la  pauses  genereuse  qui 
cherche  a  so  trodaire  en  fait. 
Grace  au  ciel,  la  valeur  indi- 
viduelle  et  1'cnsemble  impo- 
sant  des  poms  qui  figureront 
ce  soir  au  has  de  noire  acte 
de  »Ooietc,imposeront  silence 
a  bien  dinsinualions  mul- 
veillantes.  On  dira  bien,  on 
n  deja  dit  quo  notre  Associn- 


"  Geutlemeu, — In  the  pre- 
sence of  so  imposing  an 
assembly,  comprising  so 
much  intelligence,  spirit  of 
enterprise,  wealth,  and  in- 
fluence, you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  my  feeling  insur- 
mountable emotions,  for 
which  I  claim  your  indul- 
gence. I  appear  before  you, 
gentlemen,  in  conformity 
with  the  arrangements  made 
by  our  chairman.  Had  we 
met  under  a  less  experienced 
chief,  it  would  still  be  neces- 
sary to  submit  to  his  direc- 
tions, for  even  an  imperfect 
system  is  better  than  the 
absence,  or  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  the  multipli- 
cation of  plans.  But  since 
the  association  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  place  its  ope- 
rations under  the  guidance 
of  ona  of  those  rare  indi- 
viduals with  a  cool  head  and 
a  warm  heart,  who  derives 
more  authority  from  his  per- 
sonal character  than  from  his 
elevated  position,  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  advance 
steadily  and  in  a  spirit  of 
voluntary  discipline  to  the 
establishment  of  the  great 
principle  which  we  have 
inscribed  on  our  banners — 
Free  Trade. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  first 
difficulty,  through  winch 
our  great  enterprise  is 
doomed  lo  pass,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  exculpation  from  slan- 
der, always  necessary  for  a 
generous  thought  about  to 
realise  itself  in  action.  Thank 
Heaven,  the  individual  value 

and  the  imposing  assemblage 
of  the  names  which  will  be 
subscribed  to  our  deed  of 
association  this  evening, 
must  impose  silence  on  male- 
volent insinuations.   Il  may 


tion  est  une  copip,  une  pale 
copie  de  ia  ligoe  anglaise; 
mnis,  est-ce  que  les  homines 
de  tons  lea  pays  qui  tcuilci.t 
au  meme  but  ne  sont  pas 
araenes  a  prendre  di  s 
mo)cns  analogues?  Non, 
nous  ne  copious  pas  la  ligue, 
nous  oheissons  aux  nt  cessites 
de  notre  situation.  D'ail- 
leurs,  est-ce  1a  premiere  fois 
que  Bordeaux  clove  la  voix 
pour  la  liberie  des  echanges? 
i.a  chambre  de  commerce  do 
cette  viile  ne  combat,  elle  pas, 
depuis  longnes  annees,  pour 
cette  cause?  Cette  cause 
n't  tait-elle  pas  un  des  objets 
de  l'union  vinicole  qui  s'est 
fondee  dans  la  Gironde  ?  Si 
tant  de  nobles  efforts  ont 
echoue  jusqu'iei,  e'est  qu'ils 
s'adressent  a  la  legislation 
qui  ne  pent  quo  suivre  l'opi- 
nion  publique.  Cost  done 
pour  poser  la  question  la  on 
elle  doit  ctre  prealablement 
videe,  devant  le  public  que 
nous  nous  levons  anjourd'hni 
et  eu  cela,  si  nous  imitons 
quelqu'un,  e'est  notre  adver- 
Eaire,  le  monopole.  II  y  a 
longtemps  qu'il  fait  ce  que 
nous  faisons ;  il  y  a  long 
temps  quil  a  ses  comites,  ses 
finances,  ses  moyens  de  pro- 
pagande,  qu'il  s'empare  de 

I  opinion,  et  par  elle  de  la  loi. 
Nous  l'imiterons  en  cela. 
Mais  il  y  n  time  chose  que 
nous  ne  hui  emprunterous 
pus,  e'est  le  mystere  de  son 
action.  II  lui  faut  le  secret, 
il  lui  faut  des  journaux 
achetcs  par  dessous  main.  A 
nous,  il  nous  faut  fair,  le 
grand  jour,  la  sincerite. 

"  Et  puis,  qiiiind  nous  imi- 
terions  la  ligue  en  quelque 
chose!  Sommes-nous  dis- 
penses de  bon  sens  et  de  de- 
voument  parce  qu'il  s'est  ren- 
contre du  devoument  et  du 
bon  sens  en  Angleterre?  Oh! 
plaise  a  Dieu  que  nous  em- 
pruutious  a  la  ligue  ce  qui 
fera  sa  gloire  eternelle !  I'laise 
a  Dion  que  nous  apportions 
a  notre  ceuvre  la  meme  ar- 
dent, la  mCme  perseverance 
et  la  meme  abnegation  ;  que 
nous  sachions  coinme  elle 
nous  preserver  de  tout  con- 
tact avccles  partispolitiques; 
graudir,  acqueiir  de  l'influ- 
ence,  sans  etre  tente  de  la 
detourner  a  d'autros  desseins, 
sans  la  mettre  au  service 
d'ancun  nom  propre.  Et  si 
jamais  noire  apostolat  s'in- 
carne  dans  un  homuie,  puis- 
s.'-t-il,  al'heuie  du  tii  nnphc, 
iinir  coinme  fmit  Cobden.  II 
y  a  deux  mois,  l'uristocratie 
anglaise,  selou  un  usage  in- 
variable, voulut  absorber  cet 
homme.  On  lui  oifiit  un 
portefeuille ;  M.  Feel  est  lui- 
meme  le  fils  d'nn  manufac- 
turier,  et  Cobden  pouvait 
voir,  en  esperance,  son  fils 
premier  lord  de  la  trcsorerie. 

II  repondit  siniplument :  'Je 
me  crois  plus  utile  a  la  cause 
en  res'ant  son  defensenroffi- 
cieux.'  Mais,  ce  u'est  pas 
tout.  Aujourd'liui  que  la 
ligue  l'a  place  sur  un  piedes- 
tal  qui  l'eleve  plus  haut  que 
l'aristocratie  elle-menie,  au- 
jourd'liui qu  elle  a  remis  eu 
ses  mains  des  forces  popu- 
lates capables  de  tenir  en 
echec  les  whigs  et  les  lories, 
aujourd'hui  que  de  toutes 
parts  ses  amis  le  pressent  de 
faire  tourner  cette  immense 
puissance  a  l'achovement  de 
quelque  autre  grande  eutre- 
]irise,auenne  passion, aueune 
seduction  nepeutl'emouvoir; 
il  s'apprete  a  briser  de  ses 
mains  {'instrument  de  son 
elevation,  et  il  dit  a  l'aristo- 
cratie.  '  Vous  redoutez  notre 
agitation,  vous  craignez 
qu'elle  ne  se  jiorte  sur  un 
autre  terrain  ;  la  Ligue  s'est 
fondee  pour  l'abolition  des 
monopoles.  Abolissez-les  ce 
matin,  et,  des  ce  soir,  la  ligue 
sera  dissoute.'  Non,  jamais, 
lepnis  dixhuit  siexdes,  la 
moude  n'a  vu  s'accomplir  de 
plus  grandes  choses  avec  uuc 
si  adorable  simplieite. 

'Mais  si  la  ligue  nous 
offre  de  beaux  modules,  ce 
n'esl  point  a  dire  que  nous 
ayous  a  copier  servilement  sa 
strategic.  A  qui  fora-t  on 
croirc  que  les  homines  graves 
dont  je  suis  enloure,  des  ne- 
gociants  rumpus  aux  affaires 
ct  verses  dans  la  connais- 
sauce  des  n-ioeurs  et  des  in- 
stitutions des  pcuples,  n'aient 
pas  compris  tout  d'abord  en 


be  said — indeed  it  has  been 
said,  that  our  association  is 
a  copy,  and  a  poor  copy,  of 
the  English  League  ;  but  arc 
not  the  men  of  all  countries 
who  aim  nt  the  same  object 
obliged  to  employ  analogous 
means  ?  No ;  we  do  not 
copy  the  League,  we  yield 
to  the  necessities  of  our  posi- 
tion. Besides,  is  this  the 
first  time  that  Bordeaux  has 
raised  her  voice  to  demand 
Free  Trade  ?  Has  not  our 
Chamber  of  Commerce  la- 
boured in  the  cause  formally 
years  ?  Was  not  this  cause 
one  of  the  objects  of  the 
union  of  the  wine-growers 
founded  in  Ihe  Gironde  ?  If 
so  many  noble  efforts  have 
hitherto  failed,  it  is  because 
they  are  addressed  to  a  legis- 
lature which  is  impassive  to 
public  opinion.  It  is  to 
moot  this  question  where  it 
must  be  primarily  considered, 
before  the  public,  that  we 
come  forward  this  day  ;  and 
thus,  if  we  imitate  any  one, 
it  is  our  aihersnry — mono- 
poly. It  litis  long  done  what 
we  ore  doing;  it  has  had  its 
committees,  its  finances,  its 
means  of  spreading  its  doc- 
trines, that  it  might  first  take 
hold  of  opinion  and  then  of 
legislation.  We  will  imitate 
it  in  this  course.  But  then 
is  one  part  of  its  policy  which 
wc  will  not  borrow,  its  niys- 
teriousness  of  action.  It 
requires  secrecy,  it  requires 
journals  purchased  by  under- 
hand bribes.  We  require 
publicity  and  sincerity. 

"  Even  if  we  should  imi- 
tate the  League  in  some 
things,  what  then  ?  Are  we 
to  abandon  zeal  and  common 
sense,  because  leid  and  com- 
mon sense  are  found  in  Eng- 
land ?  God  grant  that  we 
may  borrow  from  the  League 
that  which  will  constitute  its 
eternal  glory.  God  grant 
that  we  may  bring  to  our 
agitation  the  same  ardour, 
the  same  perseverance,  and 
the  same  disinterestedness; 
that  we,  like  it,  may  avoid 
contact  with  political  par- 
ties ;  that  we  may  increase 
and  gain  influence  without 
being  turned  aside  to  other 
designs,  and  without  render 
ing  ourselves  servants  of  any 
individual  name.  And  should 
our  mission  ever  be  incar- 
nate in  a  man,  may  lie,  in 
the  hour  of  triumph,  end  as 
Cobden  is  ending!  Two 
months  ago,  according  to  its 
usual  custom,  the  English 
aristocracy  endeavoured  to 
absorb  this  great  man.  He 
was  offered  office  :  —  Feel 
himself  is  the  son  of  a  manu- 
facturer, and  Cobden  might 
hope  to  see  his  son  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  : — his 
simple  reply  was,  '  I  believe 
that  I  can  best  serve  the 
great  cause  I  have  under- 
taken by  remaining  its  offi- 
cial defender.'  But  this  is 
not  all :  at  this  moment, 
when  the  League  has  placed 
him  on  a  pedestal  higher 
than  the  aristocracy  itself; 
when  it  has  placed  in  his 
hand  popular  po«er  capable 
of  holding  both  Whigs  aud 
Tories  in  cheek ;  when  on 
all  sides  bis  friends  solicit 
him  to  turn  this  mighty 
force  to  the  achievement  of 
some  other  great  enterprise, 
no  passion,  no  temptation, 
can  move  him :  he  is  ready 
to  destroy  the  means  of  his 
elevation ;  he  says  to  the 
aristocracy,  '  You  dread  our 
agitatioii,  you  fear  that  it 
will  extend  to  some  other- 
field  of  action;  the  League 
has  been  founded  for  the 
overthrow  of  monopolies ; 
abolish  your  monopolies 
this  morning,  and  Before 
night  the  League  will  be 
dissolved.'  Never  during  18 
centuries  has  the  world  seen 
such  great  objects  achieved 
with  sjch  admirable  simpli 
city. 

"  But  if  the  League  offers 
us  a  noble  exainple,wc  are  not, 
therefore,  bound  slavishly  to 
adopt  its  tactics.  Mow  could 
it  be  believed  that  the  grave 
men  by  whom  1  am  sur- 
rounded, merchants  trained 
in  business,  and  versed  in 
the  manners  and  institutions 
of  nations,  should  not  coin 


quoi  notre  association  differe 
de  la  ligue  anglaise  ? 

"  En  Angleterre,  le  aystcme 
protecteur  avait  deux  points 
d'appui ;  l'erreur  eeonomique 
et  la  puissance  fcodale.  On 
concoit  sans  peine  que  l'aris- 
tocratie,  tenant  en  main  le 
privilege  de  faire  la  loi,  et 
avec  lui,  pour  ainsi  parler,  le 
monopole  des  monopoles,  les 
a-  nt.  :  laths  principals  mi  nt. 
eu  sa  faveur. 

'"  Loi  s  done  que  des  rc  for- 
mateurs  veritables,  non  plus 
des  liuskisson  et  des  Baring, 
mais  des  reformateurs  sortis 
du  peuple,  se  sont  leves  cen- 
tre le  regime  rcstrictif,  il  se 
sont  trouves  en  face  d'une 
difficult!  dont  heureusement 
notre  voie  est  debarrassee 
depuis  un  demi  siecle. 

"  II  s'ugissait  bien,  comme 
chez  nous,  de  reformer  la  loi, 
de  detruire  le  monopole ; 
maisleurs  adversaires  avaient 
seuls  le  droit,  non  point  sen- 
lenient  le  droit  actue),  mais 
le  droit  exclusif,  hereditaire, 
feodal,  de  faire  la  loi,  de  de- 
crcter  la  chute  ou  le  maintieu 
de  lour  propre  monopole. 

"  11  fall  ait  ou  arracher  a 
1  aristocrats  It  puissance  la 
gislative,c'est-a  dire  faire  une 
revolution,  ou  la  determiner, 
par  la  peur,  a  ahandonner  la 
part  du  lion  n.H'elle  s'ctait 
faite  a  elle  meme,  par  l'ex- 
ploitation  legale  des  tarifs. 

"  La  ligue  rosolut,  di  s  le 
premier  jour,  de  rejeter  les 
moyens  revolntionnuires.  11 
ne  lui  restait  done  qu'a  in 
struire  le  peuple  de  la  verite 
eeonomique,  a  lui  faire  com- 
prendie  I'irjjustice  dont  il 
etait  victims  et  a  lui  e«  don- 
ner  un  sentiment  assez  vif 
et  assez  prcssant  pour  le  por- 
ter juequ'a  l'extreme  limite 
de  la  legalite,  et  pour  ainsi 
dire  juequ'a  ce  degre  d'irrita- 
tion  au-dela  duquel  il  n'y  a 
que  convulsions  socinles. 

"  Mais,  si  le  poids  que  les 
ligueurs  avaient  a  soulever 
etait  enorme,sienorme  qu'on 
coinprend  a  peine  qu'ils  n'eu 
aient  pas  ete  effrayes,  il  faut 
dire  que  celtedifficultcmeme 
mellait  en  leurs  mains  un 
puissant  levier.  Les  mots 
magiques  :  liberte,  droits  de 
l'bomme,  oppression  feodale, 
venaient  miturellement  se 
placer  dans  la  question  eeo- 
nomique, lui  enlever  son  he- 
redite  et  lui  faire  trouver  le 
chemin  de  la  fibre  la  plus 
vibraute  du  eocur  luimnin. 
On  parlait  aux  occurs;  on 
pailait  meme  aux  estouiacs, 
car,  par  une  coincidence  qui 
s'expiique  naturellemeut,  il 
arrivait  que  la  part  de  l'aris- 
tocratie terrienne  dans  la 
protection  pesait  sur  tons  les 
aliments  et  priucipalement 
sur  !e  pain, 

"  One  situation  etant 
donnee,  on  ci  mprend  Jes 
proee  les  de  la  ligue.  Meet- 
ings monstres,  souseriptions 
monstres,  appels  au  peuple, 
eloquence  passiounee,  in- 
scriptions incessantes  des 
ouvriers  sur  les  listes  elccto- 
rales,  enfin  toute  l'agitation 
necessaire  pmr  mettre  aux 
mains  d'uu  seul  homme, 
Cobden,  des  forces  populaires 
capables  de  faire  capituler  la 
puissance  reunie  des  whigs 
el  d(  stories.  He  bien!  qu'a 
de  commun  cette  situation 
avec  la  notre '.'  Si,  comme 
les  Anglais,  nous  avons  un 
prejugc  eeonomique  a  de- 
truire, avons  nous  coinme 
eux  uue  puissance  feodale  a 
combattre?  Avons  nous  un 
8'-)  a  montrertoujours  au  bout 
de  nos  efforts,  comme  notre 
Ultima^rltHo  .'  Non,  81)  a 
passe  sur  la  France.  Nous 
avons  des  pouvoirs  publics 
qui  cmpruntent  a  l'opiniou 
la  per/see  de  hi  loi;  e'est 
done  sur  l'opiniou  que  nous 
devons  agir,  notre  miesii  n 
est  purement  euseignante ; 
ce  que  nous  demandons  e'est 
ceoi:  Le  droit  de  propiieie 
est-il  recount!  en  France? 
Avons-nons  ou  n'avons-nous 
pas  la  propriete  de  uos  fu- 
culU  s  ?  Avons- nous  ou 
u'avons  nous  pas  hiproprielc 
de  notre  travail  ?  Si  nous 
1'avons,  comment  se  fait  il 
que  cette  chose,  qui  est  le 
fruit  de  mrs  sueurs,  cette 
chose  que  je  puis  consommer 
directemeiit  et  detruire  pour 
mon  usage,  je  ne  la  puisse 
pas  porter  sur  quelque  marcltc 


prebend  at  once  the  differ- 
ence  between  our  association 
and  the  English  League? 

"In  England  the  pro- 
tective system  had  two  sup- 
ports, economic  error  and 
the  feudal  system.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the 
aristocracy,  holding  iu  its 
hands  the  privilege  of  making 
the  laws,  and  with  it  what 
may  be  called  the  monopoly 
of  monopolies,  should  have 
made  laws  iu  its  own  favour? 

"  When,  therefore,  tlio 
true  reformers  —  no  longer 
the  Huskissons  and  the 
Barings  —  but  reformers 
sprung  from  the  people,  rose 
against  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem, they  found  themselves 
iu  the  presence  of  difficulties 
from  which  we  have  been 
free  for  more  than  half-a- 
century. 

"  The  reform  of  the  law 
and  the  destruction  of  mono- 
poly was  their  object  as  it  is 
ours ;  but  their  adversaries 
alone  hud  the  right,  not 
merely  the  actual  right,  hut 
the  exclusive,  hereditary, 
feudal  right,  to  make  the 
laws  which  should  decree 
the  fall  or  the  maintenance 
of  monopoly. 

"  It  was  necessary  either 
to  wrest  legislative  power 
from  the  aristocracy,  tha*.  is 
to  say,  effect  a  revolution,  or 
by  an  array  of  moral  force 
to  compel  it  to  abandon  the 
lion's  share  which  it  had 
arrogated  to  itself  in  the 
construction  oi'  the  tariffs. 

"The  League  resolved 
from  the  first  to  reject  all 
revolutionary  measures :  its 
only  course,  therefore,  was  (o 
instruct  the  people  in  eco- 
nomic truths;  to  explaiu 
the  injustice  of  which  luo 
nation  was  the  victim ;  to  in- 
spire stniiments  sufficiently 
strong  and  sufficiently  press- 
ing to  carry  men  to. the  ex- 
treme limits  of  the  law  ;  and 
to  produce  what  we  may 
describe  as  that  degree  of 
impatience  beyond  which 
there  only  remains  social 
convulsion. 

"  But  if  the  weight  which 
the  Leaguers  bad  to  raise 
was  enormous — so  enormous 
that  we  can  scurcely  compre- 
hend how  they  were  not 
daunted  by  it,  we  must  also 
say  that  this  very  difficulty 
was  a  powerful  leverage  in 
their  hands.  The  magic 
words,  liberty,  human  right, 
feudal  oppression,  were  natu- 
rally blended  with  an  econo- 
mic question,  to  deprive  it  of 
its  heritage,  cud  to  make  it 
touch  the  most  vibratory 
chords  of  the  human  heart. 
The  Leaguers  addressed 
themselves  to  the  hearts  and 
even  to  tlio  stomachs  of  their 
readers,  for  by  a  coincidence 
easily  explained,  it  happened 
that  the  share  of  the  land- 
ed aristocracy  in  protection 
weighed  heavily  ou  the  food 
of  the  people,  and  especially 
ou  bread. 

"  This  situation  being  un- 
derstood, we  can  comprehend 
the  proceedings  of  the 
League.  Monster-meetings, 
monster-subscriptions,  ap- 
peals to  the  people,  passion- 
ate eloquence,  continued  re- 
gistrations of  operatives  as 
electors  ;  in  fine,  all  the  agi- 
tation necessary  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  man, 
Cobden,  an  amount  of  popu- 
lar force  sufficient  to  compel 
the  united  Whigs  and  Torus 
to  capitulate.  What  simi- 
larity is  there  between  this 
situation  and  ours?  If,  like 
the  English,  we  have  an  eco- 
nomic prejudice  to  destroy, 
have  wc  also  a  feudul  power 
to  combat?  Have  we  an 
'  8!)'  to  point  to  as  the  term 
of  our  cllbrts  and  our  ultima 
ratio!  No,  'Hi)'  has  passed 
for  France.  Our  public 
powers  base  their  principles 
ot  law  on  public  opinion  ;  it 
is  on  public  opinion,  there- 
foie,  that  we  must  act;  our 
mission  is  purely  educational. 
What  we  ask  is  this.  Is  the 
right  of  property  recognised 
in  France?  Have  we  pro- 
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que  ce  soit  elans  le  monde, 
pour  l'y  troquer  contre  uue 
nitre  chose  qui  est  jilus  a  ma 
conveunnce,  on  du  moins 
comment  so  f;iit-il  que  je  ne 
puisse  pus  rapporlcr  en 
Frauce  cette  autre  chose 
qu'on  a  couseuti  a  me  douuer 
en  echauge  ? — Parce  que,  dit- 
ou,  cela  nnirait  au  travail 
natioual. — Mais  en  quoi  ?  un, 
cent,  mille  trocs  de  ce  genre 
peuvent-ils  jamais  porter  at- 
teinte  au  travail  national, 
puisque  tout  travail  etrangcr 
que  je  fais  entrer  dans  le 
pays  implique  un  travail  na- 
tional que  j'en  ai  fait  sorlir? 
Je  sais  bien  que  lc  commerce 
ne  se  compose  pas  ainsi  de 
trocs  directs  entre  le  produc- 
teur  immediat  et  le  consom- 
mateur  immediat ;  mais  tout 
ce  vaste  mecunisme  qu'on 
appelle  commerce,  ces  na- 
vires,  c«s  bauquiers,  nego- 
ciants,  marcbands,  ce  nume- 
raire, peuvent-ils  olterer  la 
nature  intime  de  l'echange 
qui  est  toujours  troc  de  tra- 
•  vail  contre  travail?  Qu'on 
y  regarde  de  pres,  et  Ton  se 
convaincra  qu'ils  n'ont  d'autre 
destination  et  d'autve  resul- 
tat  que  de  faciliter  et  multi- 
plier a  rinfini  ces  echauges. 
"Ainsi,  si  nous  n'avons 
as  le  levier  popnlaire  que  la 
ligue  anglaise  a  mis  en  cauvre, 
il  ne  nous  est  pas  neeessaire. 
Nona  n'avons  point  a  exalter 
les  passions  democratiques 
jusqu'a  les  rendre  meuasan- 
tes.  Nous  n'attaquous  pas 
les  interests  d'un  corps  de  le 
gislateurs  hereditaires ;  la 
seule  chose  que  nous  ayons 
a  combattre,  e'est  une  erreur, 
une  fansse  notion, un  prejuge 
profondemeut  enracine  dans 
les  esprits,  et  que  developpe 
Bur  sa  tige  ce  fruit  empoi- 
sonne,  le  monopole.  Nous 
n'attaqnons  pas  meme  spe- 
ciidement  telle  ou  telle  re- 
striction en  particulier. 
C'omme  le  laboureur  n'urrache 
pus  un  a  un  tous  lesjor.es 
qui  infestent  sa  prairie,  mais 
ii  la  saigne,  il  en  detourne 
l'liumidite  malfaisante  qui 
Ieur  sert  d'aliment,  nous  r.t- 
taquoiis  danslesintelligences 
le  principe  mtmedela  protec- 
tion qui  nourrit  tous  les  mo- 
nopoles.  La  tache  est  im- 
mense, sans  dome,  mais  ne 
trouvons  nous  pas  de  puis- 
sants  auxiliaires  dans  les  faits 
qui  s'accomplissent  autour  de 
nous  ?  Les  Etats-Unis  sont 
»ur  le  point  d'uffrancbir  les 
importations.  Qui  n'a  lu  le 
message  du  president  Polk  et 
^admirable  rapport  du  secre- 
taire Walker  ?  Le  Zollverein 
suspend  les  reunions  oil  de- 
vait  se  decider  Pelevation  de 
ses  tarifs.  Et  que  dirai-je  de 
la  grande  mesure  de  sir  Ho- 
bert  Peel,  precedee  d'experi- 
enccs  si  reilerees  et  si  deci- 
sive* ?  A  ce  propos,  qu'il  me 
soit  permis  d'exprimer  ici  le 
profond  regret  qu'onteprouve 
les  amis  de  la  liberie  com- 
merciule,  quand  ils  ont  vu, 
dans  cette  magniriqiie  con- 
ception, des  lacunes  et  des 
taches  contraires  a  l'espritde 
son  impos-unt  ensemble.  Com- 
ment le  grand  hornme  qui  a 
aspire  a  la  gloire  de  cette  re- 
forme  n'a-t  il  pas  voulu  que 
le  monde,  etl'Angleterre  sur- 
tout,  en  recueillent  tout  le 
fruit?  Pourquoi  a  t-il  place 
dans  l'exceptiou  les  vins, 
comrae  pour  attester  qu'au 
moment  Divine  ou  il  rejetnit 
la  deception  de  lareciprocite, 
il  en  vonlait  reteuir  quelques 
lambeaux  ? 

•  •  » 

"  Done  l'Angleterre,  les 
Etats-Unis,  I'Allemagne, 
1'Italie  meroe  s'avancent  vers 
l'ere  nouvelle  qui  s'ouvTe  a 
lliiimanite.  La  France  vou- 
dra-t-elle  se  laisser  reteuir, 
par  quelques  interMs  egois- 
tes,  h  la  queue  des  nations? 

*  •  * 

"  Proclainons  le  principe 
de  la  liberie,  et  laissons  au 
temps  d'en  tirer  les  conse- 
quences. Di-maniloim  la  re- 
forrnc,  et  laissons  mix  mono- 

? oleurs  le  soin  de  la  rnodcrer. 
I  est  des  personnes  qui  reeu- 
lent  devantrassociation  parce 
qn'ellcs  redoutent  la  liberte 
immediate.  All!  qti'elles  se 
tranquillisont !  Nous  ne 
tnmmes  point  des  legisla- 
tenrs ;  In  rcforme  ne  depend 
pas  de  dos  voles ;  la  luiuiere 


pertv  in  our  natural  powers  ? 
Have  we  property  in  the 
work  of  our  hands  ?  If  so, 
how  happens  it  that  articles, 
the  fruit  of  my  toils,  which  1 
may  consume  directly  or 
destroy  at  my  pleasure,  I 
cannot  carry  to  any  market 
in  the  world  to  exchange  for 
articles  which  suit  better  my 
convenience  ?  Because,  it  is 
said,  this  would  injure 
national  industry.  But  in 
what  way?  a  bundled  or  a 
thousaud  exchanges  of  this 
kind  could  not  injure  na- 
tional industry,  for  every 
article  of  foreign  produce 
which  I  import,  implies  nn 
article  of  national  produce 
which  I  export.  I  know 
that  commerce  docs  not  con- 
sist in  the  immediate  barter 
between  the  direct  producer 
and  the  direct  consumer ; 
but  all  this  vast  mechanism 
which  we  call  commerce — 
ships,  bankers,  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  accounts — can 
these  alter  the  very  essence 
of  commerce,  which  is  but 
the  barter  of  one  product  ol 
labour  for  another?  Look 
close,  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced that  they  have, no 
other  destination,  and  no 
other  result,  than  to  facilitate 
and  to  multiply  exchanges. 

"  Thus,  if  we  have  not  the 
popular  lever  possessed  by 
the  English  League,  we  do 
not  require  it.  We  want  not 
to  raise  democratic  passions 
until  they  become  menacing. 
We  attack  not  the  interests 
of  a  body  of  hereditary  legis- 
lators ;  all  that  we  have  to 
combat  is  an  error,  a  false 
notion,  a  prejudice  pro- 
foundly rooted  in  the  mind, 
and  which  produces  in  its 
growth  the  poisoned  fruit  of 
monopoly.  We  do  not  attack 
any  special  or  particular  re- 
striction. As  the  labourer 
does  not  pluck  up  one  by 
one  the  rushes  which  infest 
his  fields,  but  drains  oif  the 
injurious  moisture  which  sup- 
ports them,  so  we  attack  in 
the  mind  those  principles  of 
protection  which  are  the  ali- 
ment of  monopolies.  The 
task,  no  doubt,  is  immense, 
but  do  we  not  find  powerful 
auxiliaries  in  the  events 
which  aretakingplace  around 
us  ?  Are  not  the  United 
States  about  to  emancipate 
their  imports  ?  Who  has  not 
read  the  message  of  Mr.  Pre 
sident  Polk,  and  the  admi- 
rable report  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Walker  ?  The  Zollvereih 
suspends  the  meetings  held 
for  raising  its  tariffs.  And 
what  shall  I  say  of  the  great 
measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
resulting  from  such  re-ite- 
rated and  decisive  experi- 
ence ?  And  here  let  me  ex- 
press the  profound  regret 
which  the  friends  of  commer- 
cial freedom  have  felt  ut 
finding  iu  its  details  defects 
and  faults  udverse  to  the 
general  spirit  of  ils  imposing 
plan.  How  is  it  that  the 
great  man  who  aspire*  to  the 
glory  of  this  reform  baa  been 
unwilling  that  the  world,  and 
England  iuparticular.sbould 
not  gather  all  its  fruits? 
Why  are  wines  an  exception, 
us  if  to  show  that  at  the 
moment  he  rejected  the  de- 
ception of  reciprocity,  he 
wished  to  retain  some  of  its 
fragments? 

*  *  * 

"  England,  the  United 
States,  Germany,  Italy  itself, 
advance  towards  the  new  era 
which  is  opening  for  human- 
ity. Shall  France  be  content 
for  selfish  interests  to  remain 
behind  other  nations. 

*  *  * 

"  Let  us  proclaim  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty,  and  leave 
time  to  develop  the  results. 
Let  us  demand  reform,  and 
leave  to  monopolists  the  care 
of  moderating  it.  There  are 
persons  who  shun  this  asso- 
ciation because  they  fear 
immediate  freedom.  Let  them 
be  tranquil.  We  are  not 
legislators;  reform  depends 
not  on  our  votes;  intelli- 
gence will  not  spread  imme- 
diately, privilege  will  have 
sufficient  time  to  take  care 
of  itself.  This  movement 
should  be  ils  warning,  and 
should  lead  it  to  consider  the 


ne  se  fera  pas  lustnntane- 
ment  et  le  privilege  a  tout  le 
temps  de  prendre  ses  me- 
surcs.  Ce  mouvemcnt  sera 
mome  un  uvertissemout  pour 
lui,  et  I  on  doit  le  considercr 
comme  un  des  moyens  taut 
ehercbea  do  transition. 

*     *  »y 

"Je  ne  puis  mo  defendre 
d'une  profonde  nnxicte  (jnand 
je  pet  ise  a  ce  qui  va  se  deci- 
der bien  tot  dans  cette  en- 
ceinte. Ce  n'est  pas  seule- 
ment  raffi-anclusscnient  du 
commerce  qui  est  en  ques- 
tion. 11  s'agit  de  savnir  si 
nous  entrerons,  en  fin,  dans 
les  moaurs  oonstitutionnelles. 
II  s'agit  de  savoir  si  nous 
savons  mettre  en  ceuvre  des 
institutions  acquises  au  prix 
de  tunt  d'efforts  ef  de  tant  de 
saci  iiices.  11  s'agit  de  savoir 
si  les  Francois,  comme  on  les 
en  accuse,  trouvant  trop 
longue  la  route  de  Iu  legalite 
et  de  la  propaganda,  ne  sa- 
vent  poursuivre  que  par  des 
moyens  violentsdes  rcformes 
ephemeras,  II  s'agit  de  sa- 
voir s'il  y  a  encore  panrii  nous 
du  devoiiment,  de  l'esprit 
public,  de  la  vie,  ou  si  nous 
sommes  une  societe  assoupie, 
indiffereute,  lcthurgiqne,  in- 
capable d'une  action  suivie, 
et  tout  au  plus  animee  encore 
par  quelques  rares  et  vaines 
convulsions.  La  France  a 
les  yeux  sur  vous,  elle  vous 
interroge,  et  bientot  notre 
honorable  president  procla- 
meru  votrc  reponse !  " 


most  desirable  m»aiis  of  tran- 
sition. 

*  *  * 

"  I  cannot  escape  from 
deep  anxiety  when  I  reflect 
on  what  is  to  be  decided  in 
this  assembly.  It  is  not 
merely  freedom  of  trade 
which  is  in  question.  We 
are  discussing  whether  we 
shall  at  length  adopt  con- 
stitutional habits —  whether 
wc  shall  give  effect  to  the 
institutions  acquired  by  such 
great  efforts  and  mighty  sa- 
crifice s — whether  the  French, 
as  they  are  acetified  of  doing) 
finding  the  path  of  legality 
and  persuasion  too  long,  seek 
only  ephemeral  reforms  by 
violent  means  —  whether 
there  is  still  among  us  devo- 
tion, public  spirit,  energy, 
or  whether  we  are  a  drowsy, 
indifferent]  lethargic  society, 
incapable  of  continuous  ac- 
tion, and  only  to  be  animated 
by  rare  and  vain  convulsions. 
France  has  its  eyes  ou  you, 
it  interrogates  you  ;  and  our 
honourable  president  will 
soon  proclaim  your  reply." 


SPAXTSH  IDEAS  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

(From  the  Madrid  Eco  del  Comercio.) 

The  English  League  which  commenced  in  the  year 
1839  with  three  individuals,  proclaiming  the  freedom  of 
trade,  has  gathered  spulia  opium.  It  is  now  generalised, 
and  in  complete  and  harmonious  organisation  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  funds  at  its  command  which 
maintain  innumerable  halls,  public  schools,  and  travel- 
ling orators  who  teach  the  true  doctrines  of  political 
economy.  The  influence  of  these  societies,  and  of  the 
instruction  which  they  have  scattered,  has  penetrated 
to  the  very  core  of  the  English  Government.  Thus  is 
explained  the  fact,  that  not  only  arc  the  Reformers  (Pro- 
gresistas)  its  supporters,  but  the  Minister,  Peel,  with  his 
"Tory"  Cabinet  (of  which  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Duke  of  AVellington  is  a  member) — or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  those  who  a  short  time  ago  wet  c  the 
causes  of  commercial  prohibition  or  restriction,  arc  at 
present  those  who  defend  in  Parliament  and  the  press 
that  freedom  which  we  desire,  but  which  our  Govern- 
ment despises  and  disregards,  without  considering  that 
the  march  of  enlightenment  and  the  spirit  of  the  age 
develop,  more  quickly  than  it  would  wish,  the  humane 
doctrine  which  teaches  mankind  to  create  wealth,  to  dis- 
tribute it,  to  circulate  it  properly,  and  to  consume  it  by 
means  of  internal  and  external  freedom  of  trade. 

The  Custom-house  Union  or  Confederation  of  the 
north  assembles  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  Convo- 
cation of  the  English  Cabinet,  or  rather  with  the  opinion 
of  the  English  nation.  France  is  disposed  to  discuss 
spontaneously  this  most  seriously  important  affair.  At 
Bordeaux  there  has  just  been  formed  an  association  of 
capitalists,  commercial  men,  and  celebrated  writers  on 
politics  and  political  economy,  presided  over  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
having  for  the  result  of  its  first  meeting,  or  at  the  very 
moment  of  its  establishment,  a  subscription  exceeding 
50,000f.,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  preliminary 
labours.  But  let  us  examine,  before  going  any  further, 
the  speech  delivered  by  the  mayor  from  his  presidential 
chaii ,  he  having  spoken  the  first,  in  order  to  make  known 
the  objects  of  the  association. 

In  the  most  effective  terms  that  the  completion  of  his 
liberal  conviction  produced,  he  declared,  that  "  he  had 
accepted  the  presidency  in  order  to  record  the  sufferings 
of  France,  so  long  undervalued,  the  petitions  which  al- 
ways remained  without  having  any  influence  with  the 
Government,  the  unknown  general  rights  which  resulted 
in  no  other  reception  than  a  cold  disdain."  Thus  did  this 
functionary  declare  himself,  whose  elevated  position  and 
nobleness  of  character  gave  to  his  words,  at  once  firm 
and  serious,  a  characteristic  sanction,  which  produced 
the  most  lively  sensation  in  the  assembly.  So  says  the 
the  Tndicateur,  the  Progresista  journal  of  that  commer- 
cial district. 

Well,  then,  is  not  this  question,  which  so  much  affects  our 
position  and  our  finance — which  is  so  much  discussed  in  this 
unfortunate  nation,  and  which  has  so  often  occupied  our 
own  attention  and  that  of  the  Guia  del  Comercio — is  not 
this  question,  jwe  ask,  worthyof  being  brought  upon  the 
theatre  of  discussion  ?  Will  it  not  move  the  trade  of  Madrid, 
the  capitalists  that  exist  in  the  court,  and  the  numerous  pro- 
prietors who  hold  immense  tracts  of  uncultivated  land,  and 
who  live  on  the  Treasury  and  the  rents  of  the  Royal  patri- 
mony, because  their  own  urenot  sufficient  to  maintain  them 
v.  itli  decency,  for  want  of  production  ami  consumption  ?  Are 
these  blind  courtiers — these  Btreniious  paladins  of  monopolies 
and  privileges — perchance  ignorant  of  the  fuct  that  freedom 
of  trade  would  iu  u  short  time  procure  them  infinite  riches 
and  more  means  of  luxury  and  ostentation  than  many  well- 
known  princes  and  mouarchs  are  able  to  raise  ?  Know  they 
not,  nt  the  same  time,  that  by  constituting  their  own  hap- 
piness and  that  of  their  families,  they  would  augment  the 
general  prosperity,  by  insuring  to  the  Government  larger 
rents  aud  receipts  to  the  Treusury,  without  having  to  resort 
to  ruiuous  expedients,  to  scuudulous  oppressions,  to  uncou- 


ccived  systems,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  creating  a  set  of 
idlers  in  order  that  half  the  Spanish  people  may  be  armed, 
and  may  be  continually  oppressing  ana  prying  into  the  utl'ai  r  s 
of  the  other  half,  who  vainly  labour  to  maintain  themselves 
and  the  former  ? 

And  will  the  Government  of  the  country,  which,  one 
ought  to  suppose,  is  on  the  qui  vine  and  alive  to  what  is 
going  on — which,  one  ought  to  believe,  measures  circum- 
stances and  events — which  is  acquainted  with  history — 
which  is  Informed  of  facts — which  has  studied  systems — 
will  this  Government  remain,  as  hitherto,  paralysed,  acting 
as  if  it  does  not  perceive  what  has  tuken  place  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Holland,  in  the  Hansealic 
Towns,  and  in  all  the  nations  at:d  countries  that  have  pros- 
pered by  Free  Trade?  Will  it  choose  to  live,  as  hitherto, 
fenced  iu  by  its  prohibitions,  restrictions,  limitations  and 
monopolies,  in  everything  resembling  those  barbarous 
Governments,  which  make  a  monopoly  of  everything  except 
the  air  they  breathe,  and  turning  its  back  upon  the  European 
enlightenment  which  pours  down  like  a  torrent  upon  the  na- 
tion, and  infiltrates  of  necessity  the  minds  aud  conviction  of 
all  those  who  are  able  to  read  and  make  a  right  use  of  their 
reasoning  powers  ?  We  shall  see.  Our  cheeks  glow  with 
shame  when  we  reflect  that  all  are  preceding  us  in  the  path 
of  reform  and  perfection,  and  that  the  Spanish  nation,  after 
having  been  the  first  to  receive  the  baptism  of  enlightenment 
— after  having  known  before  all  the  influence  that  is  pos- 
sessed by  entire  freedom  of  truth:  in  cherishing  the  general 
wealth,  whose  branches  constitute  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  commercial  produce — after  so  many  sacrifices  have  been 
made  for  the  idea  of  harmonising  the  necessary  reforms  with 
the  firm  fixing  of  the  crown  upon  the  brow  of  Isabel  II. — it 
is  sad,  very  sad  and  afflicting  to  think  that  wc  remain  dis- 
tanced, and  are  the  constant  sport  of  the  ambitious  designs 
of  foreigners,  of  those  same  kings  who,  in  our  days,  gro- 
velled in  the  dust,  and  who  were  rescued  from  their  misfor-. 
tunes  and  persecutions  by  those  who  now  write  these  lines, 
and  those  who  like  us  made  heroic  sacrifices  and  shed  rivers 
of  blood,  in  order  that  they  may  now  abuse  us,  bind  us  hand 
and  foot,  and  hinder  us  from  being  happy  and  independent. 
Ah!  we  cannot  forget  bow  the  Journal  des  Debats  (the  re- 
puted organ  of  Louis  Phillippe)  would  have  insulted  us 
(General  Narvaez  and  MM.  Mou  and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa 
being  in  the  Cabinet)  with  the  disgusting,  filthy,  and  re- 
pugnant words  we  are  about  to  quote,  and  which  it  pub- 
lished with  impunity  ; — "  In  Spain"'  (said  the  ribald  writer) 
"  there  is  nothing  established  but  robbery."  Shame  ! 
shame !  a  thousand  times  shame  upon  those  who  then, 
ruled  us  !  ! 

We  shall  return  to  this  all-important  question,  mid  prove 
that  immediately  an  attempt  is  made  to  traverse  Spain  by 
internal  communications  for  the  conveyance  of  produce  and 
goods  from  one  extreme  of  one  sea  to  that  of  another,  Spain 
will  be  the  richest  nation  of  the  world  by  adopting  absolute 
freedom  of  trade. 

The  Courrier  de  Marseilles  has  the  following  re&arfts  on 
the  restrictions  on  French  commerce  : — 

"  The  principles  of  commercial  liberty  have  ci  last  out- 
stepped the  limits  of  theory,  and  entered  into  practical  exis'- 
ence  ;  confined  till  now  within  scientific  bounds,  to-day  they 
occupy  the  first  place  in  political  debates.  Commercial 
liberty  !  This  cry,  uttered  iu  a  corner  of  England,  was 
caught  up  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  universal  shout! 
resounded  iu  the  councils  of  the  crown;  a  great  statesman 
chose  it  as  the  motto  of  a  new  system  of  policy,  under  which 
are  ranked  the  better  part  of  the  British  Parliament. 

*  England  reduces  her  tariffs,  lessens  her  entrance  duties, 
and  suppresses  them  almost  entirely  on  raw  materials.  la 
not  the  position  evident  at  first  sight,  which  this  state  of 
things  will  assign  to  British  commerce  over  all  the  markets 
of  the  world,  when  it  meets  concurrence  from  the  commerce 
of  other  nations  ?  English  commerce,  by  combining  the 
prices  of  buying  and  selling,  need  not  let  any  customs  dutiu* 
enter  into  its  calculations;  French  commerce  will  hav>  to, 
calculate  10,  15,  ~5,  and  even  00  per  cent,  on  merchandise, 
entering  France  ;  the  former,  therefore,  can  bid  higher 
prices  than  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  command  the  maiket, 
choose  the  best  quality  and  those  best  adapted  to  their  wants.,, 
and  thus  maintain  and  increase  their  suprema*y. 

"  This  motive  is  enough  of  itself  to  force  ail  the  nations 
of  tie  globe  to  walk  iu  the  path  that  England  has  marked 
out. 

"  Our  tariffs  pretend  to  favour  our  mercantile  navy,  and 
their  first  step  is  to  prohibit  foreign  bottoms  ;  they  thust 
refuse  the  principal  element  of  success  to  all  commercial  en- 
terprise, cheap  materials.  Not  content  with  obliging  the 
owners  to  build  their  own  vessels  in  Frauce,  the  duty  on  the 
different  articles  necessary  to  their  equipment,  such  as  ropes, 
chains,  anchors,  &c.,  is  so  heavy  that  it  almost  amounts  to, 
a  prohibition  ;  and  they  do  not  stop  here,  for  they  impose  a 
heuvy  duty  on  the  materials  of  which  these  urtieles  ore 
composed,  such  as  hemp,  cotton,  iron,  brass,  &c.  Thus 
our  tariffs  fie'  down  our  mercantile  navy  in  the  very  cradle  ; 
but,  if  in  spite  of  them,  it  yet  breathes  a  little,  aud.  with 
hands  and  feet  tied,  still  exists,  our  laws  say — weigh  anchor 
and  we  will  protect  you.  Aud  then  those  boasted  protections 
in  favour  of  the  mercantile  navy  appear,  consisting  in  taxes 
so  heavy,  that  they  most  completely  hinder  a  vessel  leaving  a 
French  port  unless  she  is  certain  of  a  return  cargo;  and  if 
the  voyage  does  not  answer  the  expectations  of  the  owner, 
his  vessel  lies  idle,  paralysed  by  the  competition  of  foreign 
vessels,  until  the  chunces  of  commerce  procure  him  a  modest 
freight  to  enable  him  to  steer  homewards. 

"  This  is  all  that  can  be  derived  in  the  way  of  benefit  from 
the  navigation  taxes.  And  of  this  profit,  who  pays  the  ex- 
penses ?  It  is  French  industry,  as  they  are  obliged  by  law 
to  import  the  raw  materials  in  French  vessels,  paying 
double  freight  to  what  a  foreign  vessel  would  ask,  or  even  a 
French  vessel,  if  she  was  not  tied  down  from  her  very  birth 
by  our  tariffs,  which  alone  arc  the  cause  of  her  inferior  sta- 
tion. And  what  is  the  result  ?  That  the  produce  of  our 
manufactories  is  dearer,  and  the  consumption  restricted 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  less  materials  are  in  requisition, 
and  navigation  lags ;  and  thus  protection  proves  a  bar  to 
our  activity. 

"  Is  it  not  the  same  in  the  whole  system  of  French  industry  ? 
Would  our  woollen  tissues  require  protection  duties  if  the 
raw  materials  were  not  cut  to  the  very  core  by  enormous 
duties  ? 

"  The  same  may  be  said  as  regards  our  sugars. 

"  It  is  thus  that  the  protection  laws,  deriving  one  from  the 
other,  are  noxious  to  the  interests  they  are  meant  to  protect, 
and  tend  to  retard  industry,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country."   

The  Court  ier  Francois  observes,  that 

"  It  is  now  a  long  time  since  political  economisla  told 
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tlieir  Government,  if  they  granted  liberty  of  commerce  to 
their  subjects,  that  tlicy  would  guarantee  in  return  the  dis- 
appearance of  every  motive  of  trouble  and  disturbance,  and 
that  they  would  establish  a  golden  age  and  a  reign  of  peace. 
Those  political  economists  were  regarded  as  Utopians,  but 
events  are  now  beginning  to  demonstrate  that  they  were 
right.  War  retreats  in  face  of  commercial  liberty.  We  have 
ibis  dav  recoived  accounts  from  America,  in  which  political 
^economists  will  find  an  admirable  confirmation  of  the  excel- 
■leuce  of  their  principles,  and  in  which  they  will  see  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  sigunl  victory  which  the  application  of 
-those  principles  is  on  the  point  of  giving  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
The  announcement  in  America  of  that  great  measure  which 
put  an  end  to  the  old  system  of  political  economy  in  England, 
And  inaugurated  in  the  world  the  era  of  commercial  liberty, 
caused  a  real  revolution  in  public  opinion  both  at  Washing 
ton  and  at  New  York.  Warlike  ideas  were  immediately  laid 
aside,  even  by  the  most  ardent  adversaries  of  England.  The 
language  of  the  press,  previously  so  menacing,  became  com- 
pletely pacific.  The  avail  of  the  Oregon  may  consequently 
he  considered,  if  not  arranged,  at  least  in  a  fair  course  of 
settlement.  That,  we  repeat,  is  a  victory  of  which  the  friends 
of  commercial  liberty  may  justly  be  proud.  For  our  part,  we 
find  in  those  great  events  which  have  arisen  on  our  Continent 
an  additional  reason  to  rejoice  at  this  victory  gained  in 
America  by  commercial  liberty. 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 
— « — 

THJI  FnSE-TRADE  MIRROR,    OF    PARLIAMENT  TOR  THB 

sassioN  op  1840 
Nintk  Week,  ending  Saturday,  March  21. 

The  conduct  of  the  protectionists  is  as  little  to  be  calcu- 
lated on  as  the  results  of  a  protective  law.  After  behaving, 
last  week,  with  something  like  a  show  of  deference  to  public 
opinion,  they  commenced,  on  Friday  Jast,  a  new  course  of 
obstruction,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  delaying  the  whole 
public  business  of  the  country.  If  the  section  "  under  the 
gangway"  were  composed  of  men  having  weight,  character, 
and  influence,  it  would  be  as  indecorous  as  absurd  to  com- 
plain of  pertinacious  opposition.  This  is  one  of  the  "  pre- 
rogatives" of  a  representative  assembly;  and  it  is  frequently 
one  of  the  last  resorts,  when  liberty  is  struggling  with 
despotism.  But  to  justify  an  unavailing  pertinacious  oppo- 
>iition,  certain  important  elements  are  requisite.  There  must 
i;e  mind  and  character  ;  reason  must  be  able  to  point  to  a 
futua*,  when  its  influence  will  predominate  over  mere  num- 
bers ;  and  faith  must  assert  its  power,  declaring  that 
though  now  the  car  of  a  political  Juggernaut  may  pass  over 
the  bodies  of  its  victims,  a  time  is  coming  when  the  idol 
shall  "  bite  the  dust,"  and  the  car  supply  materials  for  its 
own  self-sacrifice. 

Nothing  of  this  sort  animates  the  opposition  of  the  pro- 
tectionists. Go  where  you  will — at  No.  17,  Old  Bond-street, 
or  the  Carlton  Club,  in- the  lobbies  of  the  house — the  lan- 
guage is,  if  protection  be  removed  noit-,  it  is  removed  far 
ever.  This,  as  Mr.  Cobden  told  them,  indicates  in  the 
protectionists  a  sad  lack  of  faith  in  their  principles.  If,  like 
the  Free  Traders,  they  had  faith,  even  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  they  would  submit  to  the  passing  of  the  present  mea- 
sures, in  the  confident  hope  that  truth  and  reason  will  pro- 
duce their  natural  reaction.  But  they  have  no  such  faith — 
no  such  hope.  Their  characters  and  their  arguments  have 
a  common  sympathy,  and  a  natural  relation. 

Foi>  after  all,  who  are  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  Government?  Lord  George  Beutinck  is 
the  only  conspicuous  member,  connected  with  the  aris- 
tocracy, who  resists  pertinaciously.  Yet  the  public  character 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  correct  and  respectable  as  it  is,  has 
nothing  about  it  to  conciliate  public  regard.  He  is  favour- 
ably estimated  in  clubs  and  coteries  ;  and  he  is  admitted  to 
have  done  something  towards  purifying  the  turf  from  asso- 
ciations as  disreputable  ns  unprofitable.  All  men  who  keep 
betting  books  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  noble  lord,  who 
has  sedulously  laboured  for  years  to  elevate  gambling  into 
scientific  process.  And  though,  after  eighteen  years  of  si- 
lence in  Parliament,  he  lias  only  now  found  his  tongue,  it 
only  confirms  the  popular  opinion  that  no  man,  at  any  pe- 
riod of  bis  life,  need  despair  of  becoming  noticed  and  notice- 
able. Lord  George  Bentinck  is,  in  fact,  a  living  type  of 
protection;  the  great  principle  of  which  is,  obtain  adven- 
titious advantages  by  any  means  you  can,  and  assert  your 
right  to  80s.  or  to  58s.,  by  late,  as  sturdily  as  you  urge  the 
necessity  of  honourably  acquitting  obligations  at  Tat- 
tersall's. 

Who  else  of  the  aristocracy  take  a  lead  in  opposition  ? 
Mr.  ?.!iles,  wealthy  as  he  is,  respectable  as  he  is,  belongs 
not  to  the  aristocracy.  He  is  an  off-shoot  of  the  commercial 
interest,  more  especially  connected  with  the  West  India 
trade,  when  law  sanctioned  a  free  importation  of  blacks  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  rendered  traffic  in  bodies  and  souls, 
blood  and  tears,  a  legitimate  source  of  commercial  profit. 
Mr.  Miles  is  not  himself  a  bad  man — by  no  means;  he  is 
kindly,  worthy,  and  respectable.  Yet  he  occupies  a  leading 
position  ns  one  of  the  "  toodometerb"  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  he  begrudges  the  free  admission  of  Indian  corn, 
lest  it  should  lower  rents,  and  give  the  people  too  many 
puddings.  Then  again  we  have  Mr.  Stallbrd  O'Brien,  a 
really  clever  young  man.  There  arc  a  number  of"  O'Briens" 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  all  moro  or  less  related ;  and 
who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  western  or  southern  Irish  feeling 
trace  their  origin  to  some  king  of  the  "  O'Brien"  tribe,  who 
,-wmtLjo  leap  over  the  bogs  with  bare  legs.  This  foolish  ad - 
ljerence^tq  "descent"  is  one  of  the  absurdities  of  aristo- 
cracy—H»licj|red  at  by  Pope,  laughed  at  in  painting  by  I  lo- 
tia-p&i,  ami  rjdfftjucd  by  every  man  of  common  sense.  Yet 
'Vflescent^is^W  important  element  in  character — all  other 
demenit  bjeiW  present.   Of  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien,  we  can 


only  say  that  he  is  a  clever,  smart  young  man,  very  gentle- 
manly in  his  manner,  and  very  intelligent  in  his  mode  of 
expression,  but  all  of  whose  speeches  betray  a  latent  con 
viction  that,  so  far  as  protection  is  concerned,  he  feelt  him- 
self on  the  wrong  side  of  the  box! 

Who  else  have  we  on  the  side  of  protection  ?  The  great 
Mr.  Peter  Bortbwick;  the  clever  Mr.  Benjamin  DTsraeli  ; 
the  amusing  Colonel  Sibthorp  ;  and  lastly,  the  droll 
Sir  John  Tyrrell  ?  Nay,  we  have  Mr.  Baukes,  who 
can  perform  the  feat  of  speaking  for  two  hours, 
without  saying  anything.  Who  else  ?  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, whose  "dream  of  life"  is  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of 
mortmain,  the  change  of  monasteries  for  manufactories,  the 
revival  of  the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  and  the  substitution  of 
cricket  for  composure  on  Sundays.  And,  not  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Newdegate  or  the  Marquis  of  Granby — darkling  scintil- 
lations of  protectionist  light — we  have  Mr.  Spooner,  whose 
somniferous  face  is  the  brightest  reflection  of  his  colleague's 
beard,  and  whose  incessant  advocacy,  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate, of  the  currency  crotchet,  proves  that  the  biggest  bore 
in  England  may  be  made  of  "  Brummagem"  bra«s 

Mr.  Spooner  was  the  lion  of  Friday  night  week.  The  re- 
solutions which  had  passed  through  committee  had  to  be 
reported — a  process  which,  on  ordinary  occasions,  is  but  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes.  The  chairman  of  committees  ap- 
pears at  the  bar;  he  reports  that  certain  resolutions  have 
been  passed  in  committee,  which  he  has  been  ordered  to  re- 
port to  the  house  ;  and  then  the  clerk  at  the  table  reads  the 
resolutions  seriatim,  which  are  usually  affirmed,  without  a 
word  of  remark.  But  the  protectionists  have  taken  the  some- 
what unusual  course  of  objecting  to  the  report  of  almost 
every  resolution.  Mr.  Spooner  led  the  way  on  Friday  night 
week.  His  object,  however,  was  merely  to  make  that  cur- 
rency crotchet  speech,  which  the  house,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, had  unceremoniously  "  burked."  Mr.  Spooner  is  one 
of  those  men  to  whom  Shakspenre's  phrase  of"  most  forcible 
feeble"  strictly  applies.  His  manner  is  intensely  energetic 
and  redundant ;  his  matter  the  most  unimpressive  and  in- 
consequential that  can  be  conceived.  Mr.  Muntz,  his  col- 
league, always  receives  far  better  attention  in  the  house. 
Part  of  this  is  owing  to  his  long  beard,  and  his  eccentric 
manner :  hut  the  greater  part  to  a  sort  of  sturdy  honesty 
which  seems  to  tower  over  even  a  gross  deficiency  in  logic. 
The  discussion  on  Friday  night  turned  on  "  bronze,"  "  hut- 
tons,"  "  cheese,"  and  "  manufactured  cottons ;"  and  in  the 
repeated  divisions  the  Government  were  steadily  supported 
by  large  majorities. 

Before  the  business  was  commenced  on  Friday  night,  Sir 
James  Graham  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide, 
temporarily,  against  the  fever,  a  consequence  of  /'«r«i/ir,now 
breaking  out  in  Ireland. 

So  little  progress  having  been  made  on  Frinay  night,  the 
second  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  was  postponed,  and  ulti- 
mately fixed  for  Monday  next,  in  order  to  allow  the  tariff  to 
be  proceeded  with.  The  best  way  of  exhibiting  the  noture 
of  the  opposition  will  be  a  selection  of  the  "points"  which 
have  been  raised  during  the  debate. 

On  Monday  night,  Lord  George  Bentinck,  with  a  some- 
what sarcastic  view,  inquired  if  the  Government  could  reduce 
to  any  great  extent  the  Custom  House  establishment,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  duties.  Sir  K.  Peel  made 
an  important  reply : 

"  I  hold  in  my  hand  (said  he)  an  account,  applicable  to 
some  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  empire,  of  the  number  of 
ships  with  cargoes  from  abroad  arriving  and  entered.  I  am 
so  desirous  of  affording  every  information,  that  I  should  ra- 
ther wish  to  move  for  an  account,  applicable  to  all  our  ports, 
of  the  number  of  ships  arrived  and  cargoes  entered  in  differ- 
ent years ;  but  at  present  I  must  content  myself  with  the 
result  in  a  few  of  the  ports ;  and  I  will  state  what  has  taken 
place  contemporaneously  with  repeal  and  reduction  of  cus- 
toms'duties.  The  comparison  is  between  the  years  1812 
and  1845,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that,  both  in  the  number  of 
ships  and  tlie  entries,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  following  six  ports  of  the  empire : 


Ports. 

Years. 

Ships  with  Cargoes 
from  Foreign  Ports. 

Number  oi 
entries. 

London  .... 
Liverpool  . . 
Newcastle . . 
Dublin  .... 
Dundee .... 
Glasgow.... 

1642 
1845 
1842 
1845 
1842 
1845 
1842 
1845 
1842 
1845 
184  J 
184-5 

6370 
7521 
3285 
30110 
012 
008 
201 
307 
312 
415 
280 
418 

484,000 
607,000 
188,000 
220,000 
22,000 
30,000 
21,700 
30,210 
7,700 

0,000 

22,000 
30,700 

My  noble  friend  will  see,  therefoie,  that  there  has  been  an 
immense  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  (loud 
cheers)  ;  that  a  much  larger  number  of  ships  have  arrived, 
and  that  there  has  been  a  vast  addition  to  the  entries.  That 
circumstance  alone,  as  I  remarked,  would  prevent  any  de- 
crease in  the  establishment  of  the  custom  house,  because  the 
greater  the  number  of  vessels  the  greater  must  necessarily 
be  the  superintendance.  Therefore,  though  we  may  not 
have  the  same  advantage  in  the  customs  as  in  the  excise, 
there  has,  in  fact,  been  a  corresponding  advantage  of  a  more 
important  description"  (much  cheering). 

Mr.  Plumptre  raised  a  debate  on  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  hops,  which  terminated  in  the  following  manner: 

For  the  resolution   91 

Against  it  41 

Majority   — 17 

The  next  important  item  on  which  a  debate  of  conse- 
quence arose  was  that  of  Silk.  Mr.  Bunkes,  the  Dorset- 
shire Tory,  and  Mr.  Brocklchurst,  the  Macclesfield  Whig, 
combined  on  this  occasion.  There  were,  of  course,  a  few 
jokes — such  as  they  were.  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis  taxed  Mr- 
Brocklehurst  with  smuggling;  Mr.  Brocklehurst  regretted 


that  he  was  unable  to  convert  a  shoemaker  into  a  milliner. 
Mr.  Newdegate,  in  his  usual  somniferous  tone,  declared  that 
if  anything  could  rouse  him  it  would  be  the  wrongs  of  the 
silk  weavers.  These  are  the  principal  faceticc.  But  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  In  the  following  years  these 
were  the  quantities  of  raw,  waste,  and  thrown  silk  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  lbs. : 

Waste  Knubs. 

Haw.      and  Husks.  Thrown.  Total. 

1821  ..    1,804,-513    ..  105,047    ..  360,248    ..  2,'it!),808 

1822  ..    1,003,764    ..    64,021    ..  382,278    ..  2,441,563 

1823  ..    2,051,805    ..    52.062    ..  303,864    ..  2,468,121 

The  duty  then  being  on  raw  silk,  not  the  production  of  the 
British  territories  in  the  East  Indies,  Os.  Gd.  per  lb.;  waste 
silk,  4s.  per  lb.;  thrown  silk,  not  dyed,  14s.  8d.;  thrown 
silk,  dyed,  2i.  5s.  Cd.  But  in  the  years,  1842,  1843,  1811, 
wdien  the  duty  was  reduced  as  follows: — On  raw  silk, 
1  1-20 ;  waste  silk  from  foreign  countries,  Is.  3-0d.;  thrown 
silk,  not  dyed,  ditto,  Is.  3-0d.;  thrown  silk,  dyed,  ditto, 
2s.  1  1-Od. — the  quantities  stand  as  follow  : 

Waste  Knubs. 
Pnw.         and  Husks.     Thrown.  Total. 

1812  ..    3,030,714    ..    1,434,603    ..    363,997  ..  5,7:15,:!*! 

1813  ..  3.049,747  ..  1,405,457  ..  334,835  ..  5,480,0 
18-14    ..    4,021,808    ..    1,77.5,805    ..    410,358  ..  6,208,0 

It  was  upon  these  figures  that  the  protectionists  ende 
voured  to  show  that  the  silk  trade  had  been  injured  since 
the  modification  of  the  duties.  But,  further,  we  not  only 
now  export  large  quantities  of  silks,  but  it  is  important  to 
mark  the  countries  to  which  we  export  them.  France  will 
be  found,  for  a  large  amount,  amongst  the  number.  Although 
it  be  true  that  we  import  manufactured  silks  largely  and 
progressively,  yet  this  cannot  thrust  aside  the  evidence  derived 
from  the  almost  incredible  increase  in  the  quantity  of  raw 
silk  imported.  The  truth  is,  that  the  imports  consist  chiefly 
of  fancy  goods  from  France  or  India,  which  have  some  pecu- 
liar quality  of  taste  or  design  to  recommend  them,  and  even 
of  these  a  large  proportion  (especially  of  Indian  bandanas 
after  being  printed  in  this  country)  is  re-exported.  These 
facts  may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves. 

The  only  important  speakers  on  the  question  of  silk,  were 
Sir  George  Clerk  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Sir  George  Clerk,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Baukes  and  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  pointed  out 
that  the  silk  weavers  have  from  time  to  time  been  distressed ; 
but  is  this  true  only  of  silk  weavers?  In  1812,  in  l&16j 
under  the  protective  system,  were  not  their  sufferings  ten- 
fold greater  than  at  present  ?  Mr.  Bankes  had  made  a  most 
unfair  comparison  between  the  rate  of  wages  now  and  for- 
merly ;  because  silk  weavers  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  be- 
yond all  doubt  the  labour  required  to  produce  a  yard  of  silk 
now  is  trifling  in  comparison  to  what  it  used  to  be,  when  the 
weavers  employed  the  same  description  of  loom  as  had  been 
in  use  amongst  the  French  refugees — therefore  you  must 
not  measure  the  wages  of  the  operative  by  this  standard. 
Sir  G.  Clerk  found,  by  the  report  of  the  factory  commission- 
ers for  1843,  that  there  were  loud  complaints  of  the  mill- 
owners  for  want  of  hands.  When  labour,  then,  was  in  such 
request,  could  it  be  ill-remunerated  ?  Mr.  Powell  again 
states  that  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen  cannot  be  found 
to  do  the  necessary  work. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  enforced  similar  views ;  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  rather  extraordinary  person,  Mr.  D'Israeli, 
whose  reputation  is  certainly  not  advanced  by  dabbling  in 
statistics.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  answer  which  could 
be  made  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  DTsraeli,  is  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  conclusion  of  that  speech,  followed  as  it  is  by 
the  results  of  the  division  : 

"  The  manufacturers  had  made  no  complaint — had  found 
no  fault  with  the  measures  of  the  Minister,  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  were  equally  in- 
dulgent. They  wanted  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  to  pass  (loud  cries  of  "hear,  hear").  He  trusted,  how- 
ever, that  the  manufacturers  of  England,  and  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite,  would  show  to  the  right  honourable  ba- 
ronet that  there  was  yet  some  sympathy  with  the  working 
classes  of  this  country,  and  that  economical  blunders  would 
not  pass  without  criticisms  when  there  was  not  some  great 
object  to  prevent  persons  from  being  critical  (laughter  and 
cheers)." 

The  house  divided — 

For  the  amendment   114 

Against  it  220 

Majority  against  the  amendment    ..    — 10fi 

On  Tuesday  night  the  protracted  proceedings  were  re- 
sumed— not,  however,  without  an  ebullition  from  Mr.  Staf- 
ford O'Brien,  unworthy  of  his  intellect  and  of  his  position. 
It  so  happened,  that  on  Tuesday,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  in 
the  house  by  20  minutes  to  six,  although  five  o'clock  is  his 
usual  hour.  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien  got  up,  and  with  an  air 
which  is  certainly  not  common  with  him,  complained  that 
the  Government  were  not  introducing  their  "other"  mea- 
sures, which  were  to  "  accompany"  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law.  It  would  seem  that  the  honourable  member  for  North- 
amptonshire wishes  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  introduce  the  bills  for 
the  relief  of  the  agricultural  interest  which  are  to  accompany 
the  Com  Bill,  before  the  house  is  called  upon  to  decide  upon 
the  great  measure.  He  is  in  doubt,  forsooth,  as  to  the  lati- 
tude which  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  word  "  accompany."  So 
then,  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  kept  in  perpe- 
tual embarrassment  on  account  of  the  word  "  accompany." 
This  special  pleading  appears  worthy  of  an  Old  Bailey  bar- 
rister of  a  very  low  stamp,  rather  than  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Surely  the  Government  have  an- 
nounced, and  the  majority  have  over  and  over  again  pledged 
themselves  to  accept,  their  scheme  in  all  its  bearings.  Now 
Mr.  Stallbrd  O'Brien  complains  that  only  one  section  of  the 
great  measure  has  been  submitted  to  the  house.  Why,  if 
his  real  wish  be — which  it  is  not — to  arrive  at  the  second 
ami  third  sections,  he  has  but  to  abstain  from  throwing 
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needless  embarrassment  in  tbe  progress  of  the  first  through 
the  house.  It  is  physically  impossible  for  the  Premier  to 
proceed  with  three  measures  at  once,  unless,  like  Cerberus, 
he  bad  three  heads.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  clevera  man  as  Mr. 
Stafford  O'Brien  should  be  degraded  to  a  service  like  this. 
If  Mr.  Peter  Borthwick  had  the  pluck,  it  would  better  suit 
bis  position. 

The  first  of  the  petty  divisions  of  Tuesday  night  took 
place  on  tbe  article  of  French  brandy.  We  have  always 
watched  with  deep  anxiety  tbe  reduction  of  tbe  duties  on  ar- 
ticles of  French  produce,  as  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that 
there  are  few  national  objects  of  such  deep  importance  as 
binding  the  two  countries  together  by  the  ties  of  mutual  in- 
terest. Tbe  insensible  and  gradual  extension  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  is  of  more  value  than 
all  tbe  parchment  treaties  that  have  ever  been  signed  by  tbe 
diplomatic  agents  of  France  and  Great  Britain  respectively. 
Connect  Lyons  and  Manchester,  Bordeaux  and  Liverpool  > 
Marseilles  and  Bristol,  by  tbe  indissoluble  chain  of  "  tbe 
ledger,"  and  war-parties  and  jealousies  will  be  beard  of  no 
more,  or  only  heard  of  to  be  laughed  back  into  oblivion- 
Mr.  Card  well  gave  the  statistics  to  the  house  of  our  export 
trade  to  France.    They  run, : 

1832   £002,000  1  1834  £1,100,000 

1833    84S,000  |  1645   2,600,000 

The  extension  of  such  a  trade  as  this,  and  its  beneficial 

effect  on  both  countries,  is  not  a  mere  financial  move  ;  it  is 
a  political  measure  of  the  deepest  importance.  It  means 
such  a  union  of  the  two  mightiest  nations  in  the  world  as 
will  enable  them  to  dictate  peace,  civilisation,  and  good  order 
to  tbe  rest  of  mankind.  The  ministerial  measure  was  car- 
ried by  64  to  35. 

The  rest  of  the  ministerial  measures  might  have  been  ex 
pected  to  pass  without  opposition.  But.no!  on  foreign  cattle 
Mr.  William  Miles,  as  a  matter  of  course,  stood  up  to  oppose 
the  remission  of  the  1/.  duty.  Colonel  Sibtborp  seconded 
the  amendment,  and  took  tbe  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
question  of  his  jocose  proposition  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  send 
Mr.  Gladstone  down  to  Lincoln  to  contest  the  city  against 
him  (Colonel  Sibtborp)  under  the  notice  of  tbe  house,  as 
immediately  bearing  on  the  topic  under  discussion.  Sir  R. 
Peel  rose  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  all  these  apprehen- 
sions of  an  inundation  of  foreign  cattle.  The  right  honour- 
able baronet  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  house  the 
predictions  that  had  been  hazarded  on  the  subject  of  salt 
pork,  when  it  was  calculated,  at  the  time  of  the  tariff  of  1812, 
that  100  sows  in  the  Mississippi  provinces  would  produce,  in 
the  course  of  a  given  number  of  years,  232,000,000  of  pigs. 
Now,  in  the  teeth  of  this  it  was  found  that  the  contract  price 
of  salt-pork  per  tierce  of  320  lbs.,  which,  in  1843,  was 
3/.  I  js,  10d.,  was  in  the  present  year  61.  l"2s.  lid.  Was  it 
not  probable,  looking  at  the  result  of  the  last  three  years, 
that  a  continuance  and  increase  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  would  increase  the  demand,  and  therefore  the  price 
of  meat?  Considering,  moreover,  the  advantages  which  the 
agriculturists  would  have  in  the  increased  facilities  for  fat- 
tening cattle,  he  felt  bound  to  adhere  to  his  original  propo- 
sition. A  solemn  charge  was  made  by  Sir  John  Tyrrell 
against  the  Premier,  proceeding  by  implication,  perhaps,  but 
still  a  charge  ;  it  was  to  the  effect,  that  Sir  Robert  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  disease  which  had  affected  the  cattle  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Peter  Allix,  one  of  the  members  for  Cambridgeshire, 
mode  a  most  vigorous  defence  of  the  duty  on  clover  seed. 
The  measures  of  the  Government,  according  to  him,  were  to 
abolish  the  -50/.  electors,  to  banish  the  rural  gentry  from 
their  paternal  mansions,  and  to  extinguish  the  sun  of  Ting- 
land.  It  was  impossible  to  witness  a  respectable-looking 
gentleman  like  Mr.  Allix  making  such  a  speech,  without  a 
touch  of  sympathy  for  the  idle  fear,  and  a  consideration  for 
the  stupid  apprehension.  Of  all  classes  of  men,  country 
gentlemen  are  perhaps  the  most  imbecile ;  and  we  have  to 
humour  some  of  them,  just  as  a  mother  does  a  sick  child 
who  has  the  measles,  or  the  scarlet  fever.  Yet  in  all  these, 
discussiom.it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  there  is  a  certain 
class  of  members  in  tbe  house,  who,  when  they  come  for- 
ward, affect  us  with  feelings  precisely  similar  to  those  with 
which  we  see  a  mummy  neatly  unrolled  by  Mr.  Pcttigrew, 
before  the  Asiatic  Society.  They  are  things  of  a  bygone  &nyt 
crustaceous  formations  of  a  preliminary  era;  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present,  most  assuredly  will  never  be 
heard  of  in  the  future— they  belong  to  tbe  past.  Of  this 
class  are  Mr.  Buck,  Sir  Charles  Knightley,  and  some  few 
others.  Sir  Charles  Knightley,  the  representative  of  an  an- 
cient family,  came  forward  on  Tuesday  night  to  inform  the 
house  that  an  iron  steam-boat  company  was  in  process  of 
formation,  to  establish  a  cattle  traffic  between  London  and 
St.  Petersburg.  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  were  to  be 
connected  by  a  railway — branches  of  course  were  to  be  run 
into  Central  Asia,  and  the  sheep  and  cows  from  the  steppes 
nnd  the  wall  of  China,  were  to  be  convey.jd  bleating,  low- 
ing, and  recalcitrating,  to  our  markets,  to  the  utter  confusion 
of  the  British  fanner. 

All  the  talk  on  ruin  proved  useless — the  division  on 
foreign  cattle  was  for  Government — 111,  against  Ti;  ma- 
jority 30. 

Tanned  hides  were  the  next  article  upon  which  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  divide  the  house.  Mr.  Lawson,  (he 
"other"  member  for  Knaresborough,  was  the  bold,  bad  man 
who  did  the  deed.  Sir  John  Tyrrell  seconded  the  motion. 
The  honourable  baronet,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
possessed  the  house  of  a  pitiable  calamity  which  had  be- 
fallen ten  aged  men.  These  unfortunate  individuals,  it 
would  appear,  bad  been  in  the  employment  of  a  currier — if 
we  understood  Sir  John  Tyrrell  aright— and  recently,  in 
consequence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  proposed  alteration  in 


tanned  hides,  had  been  dismissed  from  their  employment 
They  had  all  and  several  attained  an  advanced  period  of  lift- 
far  beyond  the  usual  span  which  is  allotted  to  mortals;  in- 
deed, when  they  had  reached  the  three  -score  years  and  ten 
of  the  Psalmist,  they  must  have  been  in  the  full  vigour  of 
r.-.:.M1a  age,  for  they  were  now,  all  of  them,  "  upwards  of  one 
hundred  years  old."  A  very  remarkable  case  of  longevity; 
more  remarkable  still  is  it,  that  they  should  have  met  by  ac- 
cident in  the  service  of  the  same  currier. 

Now,  however,  they  were  cast  on  the  world,  and,  ns  Sir 
John  Tyrrell  feelingly  remarked,  at  that  advanced  age  it  was 
scarcely  probable  that  they  could  turn  their  thoughts  to  tbe 
acquisition  of  any  fresh  skill.  However,  their  longevity 
could  not  save  them  from  the  ruthless  Premier.  The  divi- 
sion on  tanned  bides  was  for  Ministers — 130,  against  74; 
majority  50. 

The  next  question  was  that  of  timber.  Mr.  Mitchell  pro- 
posed and  withdrew  an  amendment  on  the  subject.  This 
is,  however,  merely  preparatory  to  a  six  hours'  debate  on  the 
subject,  which  is  to  come  off  on  Friday,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  arranged  matters.  Then  the  Premier  will  be  able  to  fix 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  for  Mon- 
day. "  Of  course,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  all  this  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  speeches  of  the  honourable  members 
would  be  so  shortened  as — " 

The  remainder  of  the  Premier's  sentence  was  drowned  in 
shouts  of  laughter.  No  wonder:  the  talk  has  been  the  most 
inexorable  thing  ever  known.  But  a  noticeable  speech  from 
Lord  George  Bentinck  deserves  attention.  lie  broke  out 
with  a  threat  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  pass  the 
Government  measures : 

"  As  far  as  he  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  was  informed,  there 
was  just  ground  for  hoping,  that  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
duet  of  boil,  members  on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  however  much  they  might  abandon 
their  principles  and  desert  their  party  (hear,  hear),  there  was 
another  House  of  Parliament  which  would  not  so  disgrace 
itself  (cheers  from  the  protection  benches).  If  the  other 
house  should  reject  this  measure,  and  there  should  be  an 
appeal  to  the  country,  then,  judging  from  the  results  in 
Gloucestershire  and  Northamptonshire,  and,  above  all,  in 
his  own  native  county  (renewed  cheers),  the  party  that  had 
honestly  stood  by  its  pledges,  and  not  broken  faith  with  the 
constituency,  nor  taken  part  in  breaking  the  faith  of  Parlia- 
ment, would  come  back  to  the  house  greatly  strengthened  by 
that  constituency,  which  had  been  so  betrayed  in  the  present 
session  (hear,  hear). 

Then  again  Mr.  Villiers  spoke,  with  his  usual  terseness 
and  ability. 

Mr.  Villiebs  said  that  the  honourable  baronet  (Sir 
John  Tyrrell)  certainly  was  innocent  of  having  pro- 
duced the  panic  of  which  he  complained  when  the  last 
tariff  was  passed,  for  if  he  remembered  rightly,  the  honour- 
able baronet  had  addressed  his  constituents  on  the 
occasion,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his  practical  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  which  was  certainly  calculated  to  allay 
their  fears,  for  he  assured  them  that  he  knew  that  American 
sheep  were  of  that  description  that  anybody  could  read  the 
newspapers  clearly  through  them  (alungb),  and  that  more 
than  half  ths  pork  would  be  choked  on  the  voyage  (a  laugh). 
Now  as  they  had  not  much  benefit  as  yet  from  tbe  tariff,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  lion  baronet's  information 
was  not  correct  (laughter)  ;  if  such  was  the  case,  v.by 
ahouhl  he  be  so  much  alarmed  now  (hear,  hear)  ?  and  if  the 
panic  was  such  an  evil,  why  should  ho  endeavour  to  produce 
it  ?  and  if  it  did  exist,  he  asked  who  had  produced  it  (hear, 
hear)  ?  Why,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  the  honourable  gen- 
tlemen opposite;  it  was  just  such  speeches  as  they  had 
heard  from  the  honourable  memberfor  Somerset  and  the  ho- 
nourable baronet  that  produced  it  (hear,  hear).  This  was  a 
matter  worthy  of  notice  ;  for  if  it  was  impossible  to  draw 
their  attention  to  the  great  interest  the  people  had  in  the 
abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  if  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  withdraw  their  opposition  on  that  ground — 
let  them  reflect  upon  the  injury  they  were  inflicting  on  tbe 
very  interest  which  they  pretended  to  represent  (hear,  hear). 
What  is  the  effect  of  predicting  every  calamity  to  follow 
from  this  measure  ?  Why,  thatit  depreciates  the  produce  of 
the  articles  in  question  (hear,  hear),  and  at  this  moment 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  prices  are  kept  down 
by  the  delay  that  is  occasioned  by  the  motions  and  speeches 
of  hou.  gentlemen  opposite  (cheers  and  "oh,  oh").  Hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  may  cry"  Oh,"  but  the  fact  was  as  he  re- 
presented it ;  and  he  knew  on  the  authority  of  persons  in  the 
trade,  that  a  serious  loss  is  being  sustained  by  them  owing  to 
this  measure  being  suspended  (Oh).  Well,  honourable 
gentlemen  will  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  fact 
soon,  and  it  will  he  seen  whether  he  or  they  were  right 
(hear,  hear).  They  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  measure 
would  pass  (hear),  and  it  will  be  seen  then  whether  the 
price  of  foreign  wheat  would  not  rise  higher  than  if.  was  at 
this  moment  (hear,  hear);  he  put  it  to  the  honourable 
member  for  Somerset,  who  treats  every  appeal  on  the  score 
of  general  interest  with  indifference,  to  look  at  the  enormous 
unary  he  is  inflicting  upon  the  farmers,  and  the  dealers 
whose  interests  he  affects  to  represent  (hear,  hear).  He 
was  hound  to  say  tint  the  honourable  gentleman,  the  member 
for  Somerset,  puts  the  interest  of  the  consumer  entirely  out 
of  consideration,  for  he  treats  the  measure  as  one  of  gra- 
tuitous mischief  wantonly  inflicted  upon  the  producer,  and 
assumes  that  tlure  are  no  interests,  no  wants  to  be  consulted 
or  satisfied  by  its  passing.  Throughout  his  and  the  speech 
of  the  lion,  member  for  Essex,  net  one  syllable  has  been  said 
its  to  whether  the  poor  had  access  to  meat  now,  or  whether 
the  reduction  of  duty  might  not  give  it  to  them  (hear,  hear), 
and  that  in  face  of  the  complaint  throughout  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  that  the  poor  hardly  ever  touch  meat  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other  (hear,  hear).  He  (lid  not  mean 
that  they  did  not  have  bacon,  still  they  paid  a  dear  price  for 
it;  and  that  was  especially  enumerated  by  tint  honourable 
member  for  Somerset  as  one  of  ths  articles  that  in  future 
would  be  too  cheap  (hear,  hear);  and  this  is  the  year,  too, 
that  we  have  heard  the  labourers  complaining  that  for  40 
years  they  have  never  touched  a  morsel  of  meat  owing  to  its 
price  (cheers  and  cries  of  "  oh,  oh").  Why  it  is  notorious 
that  the  agricultural  labourers  cannot  consume  meat  in  their 
families  (hear,  hear);  and  if  it  was  not,  the  rate  of  their 
wages  would  show  that  it  was  impossible  ;  and  yet  here  they 
were  endeavouring  to  make  this  food  dear  and  scarce  (hew, 
hear).   lie  really  knew  nothing  more  astounding  than  to 


sit  here  in  what  was  called  a  Christian  assembly — an  assem- 
bly  of  gentlemen,  who  are  not  apt  to  underrate  their  own 
benevolence,  and  whose  kind  care  for  the  poor  nobody  w;  ft 
allowed  to  question  (hear,  hem-) ;  and  to  hear  one  after  the 
other  depicting  the  horrors  of  plenty,  and  cndeavouril  a  to 
raise  the  price  of  subsistence  to  the  poor  (cheers).  Who 
could  have  supposed,  after  all  the  display  of  feeling  last 
night  about  milliners  and  dressmakers,  and  the  night  be- 
fore about  the  poor  framework-knitters,  who  were  said  to  be 
starving,  that  to  night  the  same  gentlemen  would  be  using 
the  same  exertions  to  deprive  them  of  wholesome  food;  and 
if  their  wages  were  low,  thereby  to  make  their  sufferings 
more  intense  (hear,  hear)  ?  Their  condition  was  described 
to  be  actually  bad,  ami  had  been  so  for  years.  To  prevent 
food  being  cheap,  therefore,  was  a  positive  evil  to  them  is 
they  were  (hear).  Really  to  hear  the  lion,  member  for  Cam- 
bridge and  the  hon.  member  for  Somerset,  last  night,  one 
would  suppose  that  the  poor  depended  for  life  upon  clover, 
and  never  desired  to  eat  bacon  (hear,  hear).  The  honour- 
able member  for  Essex  was  quite  pathetic  about  protecting 
clover  on  account  of  the  poor,  and  the  honourable  member 
for  Somerset  is  horrified  at  the  abundance  of  bacon  that 
might  be  poured  into  this  country  from  America  (hear,  hear). 
He  believed  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  were  confounding  th<  tn> 
selves  with  the  poor  when  they  talked  about  clover.  It  WOS 
they  that  were  always  living  in  clover  (a  laugh) — while  the 
poor  would  be  happy  to  exchange  all  the  clover  they  had  for 
all  the  bacon  they  could  get  (hear).  The  hon.  member  for 
Rutlandshire  said  he  expected  to  have  fair  play  at  the  hands  of 
Free  Traders,  and  he  (Mr.  Villiers)  hoped  the  hon.  member 
would  give  them  credit  also  for  common  humanity,  for  that 
was  their  reason  for  advocating  a  change  of  system,  to  enable 
the  poor  to  escape  at  least  from  scarcity  of  food  (hear).  The 
hon.  member  for  Rutlandshire  had  turned  to  this  side,  to 
have  his  fears  about  this  measure  allayed  ;  hut  really  his 
own  political  economy  ought  to  have  done  that  for  him 
without  their  help  (hear,  hear) — for  when  is  the  time  that, 
he  says  he  apprehends  this  danger  from  removing  the  duty  ? 
Why,  when  the  prices  are  low  here — that  is  the  lime,  he 
says,  when  swarms  of  cattle  will  come  in,  that  is,  when  the 
market  is  bad  ;  he  does  not  want  a  duly  when  the  price  is 
high — only  when  it  is  lower  than  in  other  countries. 
Surely  the  honourable  gentleman's  own  sense  could  assure 
him  that  unless  the  price  was  higher  here  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  cattle  would  not  come  here  at  all 
(hear,  hear).  The  honourable  gentleman  the  other  night 
wanted  to  know  what  would  be  the  price  of  his  wheat  if  the 
Corn  Law  was  repealed,  and  now  he  wants  to  know  what 
his  cattle  will  fetch.  Surely  it  is  enough  to  console  him 
for  to-night  when  he  reflects  that  if  the  worst  happen,  it 
must  he  higher  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  for 
its  being  so  is  the  inducement  for  it  to  come  (hear,  hear). 
This,  however,  is  particularly  the  time  that  the  honour:  Me 
member  apprehends  danger  from  the  change,  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause he  says  the  cattle  have  had  the  murrain,  because  mut- 
ton is  unusually  scarce,  because  people  have  less  in  this  coun- 
try t'.ian  usual ;  this  is  the  time,  he  says,  that  the  consumer 
should  be  especially  precluded  from  getting  it  elsewhere 
(hear,  hear).  Really  do  let  the  honourable  gentleman  re- 
flect upon  the  chance  he  would  have  of  satisfying  the  con- 
suming public  of  the  justice  of  such  a  reason  ;  and  now,  hav- 
ing, with  his  friends,  eased  their  consciences  by  raising  their 
voice  against  a  plentiful  supply,  he  did  hope,  for  the  credit 
of  the  house,  that  they  would  not  press  this  singular  motion 
to  a  division  (hear,  hear). 


TRADE  OF  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT 
YEAR. 

(From  the  Economist.) 
The  general  result  of  the  official  tables  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation show  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  1845  far 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  year  on  record,  not  even  except- 
ing 18-14.  The  consumption  of  all  the  great  articles  of  im- 
portation has  considerably  increased  ;  and  the  amount  of 
our  exports,  though  not.  much  in  excess  of  1S44,  shows  a 
great  increase  on  previous  years.  Our  foreign  shipping 
shows  an  increase  of  no  less  than  702,204  tons  inward,  and 
020,131  tons  outward,  even  when  compared  with  the  trade 
of  1814. 

The  comparison  which  these  tables  furnish  for  the  last 
three  years  of  the  quantities  of  the  chief  articles  of  trade 
consumed  in  each  year  is  as  follows  : 

PRODUCE   EN'TEKED  FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION". 


18«. 

1844. 

1840. 

4,037.021 

....    4,138,933  .. 

. .  4,880,606 

Coffee  . . . 

..  lb. 

30,031,422 

 31,391.297  .. 

..  34,318,095 

Tea  

..  lb. 

40,304,-107 

  41,369,351  .. 

. .  41,183,135 

I? utter  ... 

. .  .cwt. 

14S  ,201 

  180,865  .. 

240,1  IS 

Cheese. . . 

. .  .cwt. 

166,563 

212.500  .. 

253,246 

Grain  ... 

. .  .qrs. 

1,237,871 

  2,533,031  .. 

716.896  .. 

. .  1,344,673 

Flour,  &e. 

. .  cwt. 

432,412 

632.47!) 

Cattle  ... 

. . .  No. 

2,100 

  8,007  .. 

34,426 

Wino  

. . .  gal. 

6,287,003 

....    7,077.401  .. 

. .  6,086,845 

limber  . . 

.loads 

1,305,020 

IMPORTED 

  1,543,060  .. 

DUTY  PR  EE. 

..  2,009,721 

Wool  

. . .  lb. 

49,243,(1'::) 

....  65,713,761  .. 

. .  70,328,102 

Silk 

lb. 

3.77:5.371 

  4,006.030  .. 

. .  4,871.632 

Cotton  . . . 

.  cwt. 

6,010,653 

  5,7C8,&51  .. 

. .  6,442,170 

The  comparison  of  the  total  value  of  the  chief  articles  of 
manufacture  exported  is  as  follows  : 

£  £  £ 

1843  ..  44.812,000  |  1844  ..  50,042,300  |  1845  ..  01,471,000 
The  comparison  of  the  navigation  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  same  lime  being — 

Ships  entered            Ships  entered 
inwards.  outwards. 
Tons.  Tons. 
1P41    3,925,422    3,703.309 

1844    4.231,334    3,580.000 

1845    5,023,588    4,309,197 

Such  are  th»  general  outlines  of  the  results  furnished  by 
these  annual  accounts — results  which  have  fully  confirmed 
the  hopes  entertained  at  the  beginning  of  last  year.  In  sum- 
ming up  the  prospects  then  before  us,  there  appeared  an  un- 
usual combination  of  circumstances  to  contribute  to  ourpros- 
perity,  without  any  one  important  disturbing  element.  We 
regret  that  it  is  not  now  in  our  power  to  congratulate  the 
country  on  similar  prospects. 

Abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  there  arc  many  circumstances 
which  cannot  fail  to  exercise  nn  injurious  effect  upon  our 
general  trade,  and  upon  the  employment  of  at  least  some 
portiou  of  our  people. 

In  the  first  place,  the  failure  of  the  last  harvest,  and  the 
consequent  high  prices  of  provisions  throughout  Europe, 
have  already  been  found  to  exercise  a  most  injurious  effect 
upon  the  consumption  of  all  other  articles.  Upon  those  Con- 
tinental markets  we  are  dependent  for  the  consumption  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  whole  exports.  In 
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1844,  out.  of  the  enlirr  amount  of  58j584,292J.,  which  our  ex- 
ports reached,  our  Continental  trade  took  no  less  than  to  the 
value  of  25,621,185?.  Of  cotton  goods  and  yarn  alone,  our 
exports  to  jthfe  Continent  are  equal  to  12,'000,000j.  a  year — 
being  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  of  our  foreign  trade  iu 
those  goods.  It  is  impossible,  then, that  any  material  cause 
of  degression  should  exist  in  those-  countries,  without  being 
immediately  and  injuriously  felt  iu  our  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. If,  then,  we  look  to  our  great  markets  in  the  East, 
the  prospects  are  not  much  more  promising.  In  British 
India,  the  enormous  expenditure  which  must  a'.tend  the  war 
into  which  we  have  entered,  has  already  cut  off  from  that 
wrench  of  our  commerce  a  considerable  portion  of  its  pecu- 
niary dependence.  In  China,  the  same  complaint  still  exists, 
and  even  in  a  more  aggravated  form  of  the  inadequacy  of 
returns  for  our  shipments ;  and  the  heavy  losses  now  being 
sustained  on  the  limited  imports  from  that  market,  being  iu 
reality  a  reduction  of  the  profits  apparently  made  on  our  ex- 
ports, will  at  least  offer  no  inducement  to  extend  transac- 
tions to  that  mVket.  Again,  in  the  important  mar- 
kets Of  SoUtfa  America,  our  prospects  are  by  no  means  more 
encouraging.  The  war  which  has  so  long  interrupted  our 
true  in  the  La  Plata,  still  continues,  Our  relations  with 
■Brazil  are  more  unsatisfactory  than  ever,  with  no  chance 
whatever  of  an  improvement  es  long  as  we  pursue  our  pre- 
sent policy.  We  say  it,  en  the  best  possible  authority,  that, 
no  treaty  either  of  nmi'.y  or  commerce  will  be  concluded  with 
that  Government  as  long  as  we  persist  in  maintaining  the 
Ant  passed  >\l  the  close  of  last  session,  assuming  for  our 
Courts  Of  Admiralty  a  jurisdiction  over  Brazilian  subjects  and 
tekips,  and  as  long  as  we  persist  iu  the  exclusion  of  their 
sugar.  Again  :  those  markets  are  so  dependent  upon  the 
Continent  of  Europe  for  the  consumption  of  their  produce, 
jtft&t  they  cannot  but  be  affected  by  the  depression  which, 
,ess  or  more,  is  felt  in  every  Continental  country.  The 
United  Slates  and  British  Amerioa  alone  offer  to  us  at  pre- 
sent auy  good  prospect  of  an  increased  trade.  The  former 
Inarket  will,  however,  be  in  some  measure  unfavourably 
affected  by  the  greater  or  lesser  probability  of  hostili- 
ties. At  present  we  are  not  disposed  to  consider  that 
nit  important  element  in  the  business  of  this  year.  The 
probability  of  a  modification  iu  their  tariff,  of  which 
we  elsewhere  give  nn  outline,  appears  to  us  a  full 
set-off  against  that  risk.  The  great  demand  for  Ame- 
rican produce,  for  European  consumption,  cannot  fail  to 
induce  a  larger  import  of  goods  iu  return;  and  this  being 
g^rrerally  their  cheapest  market,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
tt.il  Increase  of  our  exports  to  that  quarter. 

The  activity  and  prospects  in  the  British  American  timber 
trade,  must,  if  not  suspended  by  the  deferred  operations  of 
the  new  proposed  timber  duties,  lead  to  an  increase  of  our 
exports  in  that  quarter. 

Turning  from  our  foreign  to  our  home  markets,  we  find 
matters  little  more  encouraging.  Ireland  is  a  large  market 
for  the  manufactures  of  England,  and  the  failure  of  their 
potato  crop  and  the  high  price  of  food  must  materially  reduce 
their  demand,  not  only  for  clothing  but  also  for  other*  articles 
of  consumption.  All  these  causes  acting  together,  cannot 
but  diminish  demand  in  our  manufacturing  districts,  and 
the  employment  of  large  classes  of  our  own  people,  which 
diminished  employment  must  again  act  prejudicially  upon 
our  own  internal  consumption.  But  the  circumstance  at 
home,  which  in  our  estimation  most  threatens  to  interfere 
with  our  recent  prosperity,  is  the  disturbance  which  has  al- 
ready beeu  created  in  the  capital  of  the  country,  for  the 
present  and  future  construction  of  railways,  and  which  every 
day,  for  an  indefinite  period,  must  rather  aggravate  than 
ameliorate.  This  is  by  far  the  most  alarming  feature  in  our 
future  prospects,  and  one  which  we  freely  admit  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  deal  with.  The  rapid  conversion  of  the 
Boating  capital  now  available  for  the  trade  of  the  country 
into  fixed  capital  iu  railways,  and  that  for  a  considerable 
period,  entirely  unproductive  even  of  interest,  must  cause  its 
abstraction  from  other  pursuits  to  an  extent  which  we  frankly 
own  to  be  the  subject  of  the  greatest  solicitude.  We  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inconvenience  recently  ex- 
perienced iu  all  branches  of  commerce,  even  with  regard  to 
money  matters,  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  transactions  since  the  proposed  changes  iu  the  tariff 
were  known,  And  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  favourable  re- 
action will  take  place,  as  soon  as  these  measures  have  been 
so  far  passed  as  to  enable  business  to  be  resumed  at  the 
new  rate  of  duly,  which  we  hope  may  be  the  case  before 
this  reaches  our  readers.  For  some  time,  at  least,  an  un 
usual  activity  may  be  expected,  while  exhausted  stocks  are 
being  replenished,  and  provision  made  for  the  spring  trade. 

We  must  not,  bow-ever,  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  at  this 
time  we  are  committed  to  an  expenditure  of  capital  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  seventy  millions  for  the  construction  of 
railways,  independent  of  the  numerous  schemes  now  before 
Parliament ; — that  an  absorption  of  capital  iu  this  one  chan- 
nel is  at  this  moment  going  on,  at  the  rate  of  little  less  than 
two  millimis  in  each  month — all  of  which  must  remain  un- 
productive for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  That  a  large 
portion  of  the  schemes  at  present  before  Parliament  will 
pass  in  the  course  of  the  session,  there  appears  little  doubt. 
The  struggle  then  which  will  take  place  among  all  these 
undertakings,  to  obtain  the  requisite  capital  to  carry  them 
into  operation, — the  attempts  to  raise  by  loan  a  portion  of 
their  capital,  and  the  repeated  calls,  month  after  month, 
from  the  shareholders,  who,  having  embarked  so  much,  will 
make  the  greatest  efforts  to  continue  their  payments  to  avoid 
the  sacrifice  of  those  already  made ;  all  these  circumstances 
present  an  amount  of  future  embarrassment,  which  we  own 
it  difficult  to  see  the  end  of. 

Suppose  that  for  three  years  consecutively  we  received  no 
returns  tor  one-half  of  our  exports,  what  would  be  tbeconse 
queuce  ?  We  all  know  what  effect  was  produced,  iu  1807, 
by  the  interruption  to  the  regular  returns  for  the  credits 
given  to  the  United  States.  The  abstraction  of  floating 
capital  from  oilier  purposes,  for  the  construction  of  railways 
now  in  prosecution,  will  be  about  equal  in  amount  to  the 
half  of  our  experts  in  three  years,  lint  then  the  common 
reply  is,  that  the  one  is  expended  in  the  country— the  oilier 
out.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Ifoneman  manufactures  goods 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  whole 
of  their  cost  is,  in  the  first  instance,  expended  in  wages  and 
in  other  ways  in  the  country;  if  he  exports  those  goods,  and 
his  capital  is  not  replaced  by  remittances,  it  is  so  mueh  en- 
tirely abstracted  from  the  available  capital  of  the  country, 
notwithstanding  their  whole  cost  went  in  the  payment  of 
wages  and  Otherwise,  So,  precisely,  if  another  man  expends 
a  similar  sum  in  (he  construction  of  a  railway,  the  whole 
money  is  expended  in  wages  and  materials  in  the  country; 
but  Hie  Capitol  itselfie  never  replaced  to'the  country.  The  most 
that  can  be  said,  even  afler  it  is  paying  a  good  dividend,  is, 
that  SO  much  floating  capital  has  been  converted  inloso  much 
tixed  capital.    The  same,  however,  might  be  suid  if  the  ma- 


nufactured goods  which  bad  beeu  exported  were  sold  iu 
Brazil,  and  the  money  invested  there  in  a  mine,  yielding  a 
revenue  to  its  owner  iu  England.  As  regards tlie  effect  upon 
the  available  capital  of  the  country,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est difference  between  making  a  railway  at  home,  or  export- 
ing manufactured  goods,  selling  them  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  there  investing  the  money  in  some  security  bearing  in- 
terest to  the  owner  at  home. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  capital  must  be- 
come scarce,  and  the  rate  of  interest  higher  during  a  consi- 
derable period  to  come;  and  that  the  general  trade  of  the 
country  must  feel  the  inconvenience  which  must  necessarily 
attend  such  circumstances.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  imports  generally  will  be  received  on  a  consider- 
able scale  during  the  year,  and  therefore  the  circumstances 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  will  probably  be  felt  rather  in  pro- 
ducing low  aud  unremunerating  prices  than  iu  any  very 
great  diminution  of  the  extent  of  the  trade. 

The  present  measures  which  arc  before  Parliament,  Willi 
no  doubt,  lay  the  foundation  for  great  future  prosperity,  aud 
they  will  have  an  important  effect,  even  iu  the  present  year, 
in  assisting  to  avert  other  obvious  dangers  to  which  we  are 
exposed ;  but  we  must  not  expect  their  full  benefits  for  some 
time  to  come. 


New  Duties. — The  House  of  Commons  having  passed 
the  following  resolution,  substituting  new  rates  ol  duty  ou 
the  articles  therein  expressed,  viz — Resolved,  that  in  lieu  of 
the  duties  of  Customs  now  chargeable  on  the  articles  under- 
mentioned, imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following 
duties  shall  be  charged — viz.,  buckwheat,  the  quarter,  Is.; 
maize  or  Indian  com,  the  quarter,  is.;  meal,  the  cwt.,  1^; 
rice,  the  cwt.,  Is. ;  ditto  of  and  from  a  British  possession, 
the  cwt.,  (id. ;  ditto  rough  and  in  the  husk,  the  quarter  Is. ; 
ditto,  rough  and  in  the  husk,  of  and  from  a  British  posses- 
sion, the  quarter  Id  :"  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs' 
Department  have  received  intimation  from  Mr.  Cardwell, 
secretary  to  the  Treasury,  stating  that  he  has  been  com- 
manded by  the  Lord  Commissiouers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  todesire  that  they  will  admit  the  said  articles  at  the 
new  rates  of  duty  specified  iu  the  said  resolution,  until  the 
1st  day  of  August  next,  or  until  Parliament  shall  otherwise 
determine  ;  taking,  in  each  case,  bond  from  the  importers,  to 
pay  tiie  duties  hereafter  chargeable,  in  the  event  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  said  resolution  not  being  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament. This  communication,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of 
the  order  of  the  Government,  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
principal  officers  of  the  revenue  at  every  port  throughout  the 
kingdom,  with  instructions  to  take  care  that  the  directions 
contained  therein  be  duly  obeyed.  The  new  duties,  subject 
to  the  provisions  mentioned,  will  be  put  into  operation  forth- 
with, or  arc  even  now  in  force  throughout  the  united  empire, 
with  respect  to  the  articles  specified.  The  following  is  the 
copy  of  the  new  form  of  bond  arranged  for  the  purpose: — 
"  Kuow  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  (parties'  names) 
are  held  aud  firmly  bound  unto  our  Sovereign  Lady  Victoria, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Grcat.Britain 
aud  Ireland,  Queen  Defender  of  the  Faith,  in  the  turn  of 
(double  the  amount  of  the  difference  of  duty)  pounds  of 
good  and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  paid  unto  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen,  her  heirs  and  successors,  to  which 
payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  and 
every  of  us,  jointly  and  severally,  for  and  in  the  whole,  our 
heirs  executors,  and  administrators,  and  every  of  them, 
firmly  by  these  presents.    Sealed  with  our  seals,  dated  this 

 day  of  ,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Her 

Majesty,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  184,6.  Whereas,  by 
an  act  of  Parliament  made  and  passed  in  a  session  of  Par- 
liament bolden  iu  the  oth  and  (ilh  years  of  the  reign  of  her 
present  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  intituled  "  Au  ActtoAmeud 
the  Laws  for  the  Importation  of  Corn,"  it  was  amongst  other 
things  enacted  that  there  should  be  raised,  levied,  and  paid, 
to  her  said  Majesty,  upon  all  corn,  meal,  or  flour,  entered  for 
home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  parts  be- 
yond the  seas,  the  several  duties  specified  and  set  forth  in 
the  table  annexed  to  that  act,  which  said  duties  by  the  act  of 
the  8th  and  'Jth  Victoria,  chapter  00,  section  3,  are  to  be 
raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  such  and  the  same 
manner  in  all  respects,  as  the  several  duties  of  customs 
mentioned  in  the  said  act  are  directed  to  be  raised,  levied, 
collected,  and  paid.  Aud  whereas,  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  passed  in  the  mouth  of  March  lUiti,  that 
in  lieu  of  the  duties  of  customs  now  chargeable  on  the  articles 
undermentioned,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
following  duties  shall  be  charged  (the  general  rates  above 
mentioned  are  here  specified,  aud  need  not  be  repeated). 
And  whereas  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty,* 
Treasury,  by  Mr.  Cardwell's  letter,  have  directed  the  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  to  admit  the  said  arti- 
cles at  the  new  rates  of  duty  specified  in  the  said  resolution, 
until  the  first  day  of  August  next,  or  until  Parliament  shall 
otherwise  determine,  taking,  iu  each  case,  bond  from  the 
importers  to  pay  the  duties  heretofore  chargeable,  in  the  event 
of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  said  resolution  not  being  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament.  And  whereas  (quantity )  quarters  of 
(article,  with  each  particular  of  importation,  &c,  specified ) 
have  been  imported,  which  said  (quantity  again)  quarters  of 
(articles  again)  the  said  (parties'  names)  intend  to  enter  for 
home  consumption,  upon  payment  of  duty,  under  the  said 
resolution,  upon  bond  being  entered  into,  with  the  condition 
hereinafter  mentioned.  Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation 
is  such,  that  if  there  shall  be,  ou  demand,  paid  to  the  collec 

tor  and  comptroller  of  Customs,  at  the  port  of  ,  the 

difference  of  duty  between  the  duty  charged  by  the  said  act 
of  the  5th  and  lith  Victoiia,  chap.  1  i,  and  the  duty  paid  under 
the  said  resolution,  or  the  difference  of  duty  charged  by  the  said 
act  and  the  duty  which  Parliament  may  otherwise  direct  to 
be  levied  upon  the  Raid  articles,  then  "this  obligation  to  be 
void,  otherwise  to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue." 
The  bond  then  concludes  in  the  usual  form. — Times, 
March  hi. 

Colonel  Thompson. — It  is  now  certain  that  Mr.  Leader 
will  sit  for  Westminster  only  until  the  end  of  the  present 
Parliament.  We  earnestly  trust  that  Westminster  will  again 
right  itself  in  public  opinion.  Some  electors,  we  believe, 
entertain  thoughts  of  Colonel  Thompson.  We  could  ear- 
nestly wish  to  sec  him  returned  as  member  for  that  ancient 
constituency.  As  the  father  of  the  Free  Trade  movement — 
as  a  consistent  Radical  Reformer — as  a  man  of  high  inte- 
grity, indefatigable  energy,  and  great  political  sagacity — be 
would  confer  honour  upon  any  borough,  and  deserves  to  be 
returned  by  the  most  influential  in  the  empire.  We  would 
not  peiil  his  prospects  in  any  other  place ;  but  it  certainly 
strikes  us  most  forcibly  that  Westminster  is  the  proper  post 
for  Ool.  Thompson;  and  that  Colonel  Thompson  is  the  right 
man  for  Westminster. — Nonconformist, 


LIVERPOOL    ANTI-MONOPOLY  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Liverpool  Anti-Monopoly  Association  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  0th  iust.,  at  the  Concert-hall,  Lord  Nelson-st.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  William  Brown,  Esq.  The  hall  was 
well  filled,  and  upon  the  platform  we  observed  the  following 
gentlemen: — C.  Holland,  Esq.,  C.  E.  Rawlins,  jun.,  Esq., 
.lames  Mellor,  Esq.,  Thomas  Bolton,  Esq.,  Richard  Shcil, 
Esq.,  Daniel  Mather,  Esq.,  John  Finch,  jun.,  Esq.,  G.  Cros- 
field,  Esq  ,  Charles  Robertson,  Esq  ,  Samuel  Toinkinson, 
Esq.,  F.  Boult,  juu.,  Esq.,  Samuel  Bullcy,  Esq.,  Isaac 
B.  Cooke,  Esq.,  John  Taylor  Crook,  Esq.,  Lanrence  Hcy- 
worth,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  John  Iiobberds,  and  C.  E.  Rawlins, 
Esq. 

The  Chaikmav,  in  opening  the  business  of  the  evening, 
said  it  was  usual  with  the  council  of  the  association  once  a 
year  to  make  a  report  to  those  gentlemen  who  supported  that 
association,  and  to  state  to  them  what  their  proceedings  had 
been  for  the  past  year.  It  had  beeu  delayed  on  that  occasion 
rather  later  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantity 
of  labour  that  bad  devolved  ou  (he  officers  of  the  society  in 
attending  to  the  registration  through  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  aud  that  must  be  the  excuse  to 
the  members  for  not  bringing  before  them  the  report  at  an 
earlier  period.  It  would  not  probably  be  out  of  place  for  him 
(the  Chairman)  to  take  a  short  review  of  passing  events 
since  they  last  met.  They  then  had  great  sources  of  con- 
gratulation ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  they  bad  still 
greater  sources  of  congratulation  in  the  measures  which 
bad  been  laid  before  the  country  aud  before  the  world  by 
the  Prime  Minister  (cheers).  He  and  hi9  Cabinet  had 
placed  before  the  world,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a 
full  and  unqualified  adhesion  to  freedom  of  trade.  It  re- 
quired no  little  moral  courage  on  the  part  of  Sir  It.  Peel  to 
perform  that  duty  to  his  country  and  to  mankind,  when  the 
consequence  was  that  it  threw  from  him  many  of  those  old 
friends  who  had  been  his  supporters  for  years — when  it 
shivered  a  party  at  one  time  all  but  omnipotent,  and  when 
lie  ventured  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  opponents 
(applause).  To  their  immortal  honour,  instead  of  seeking 
to  embarrass  his  measures  by  petty  struggles  or  vexatious 
divisions,  they  came  boldly  and  fearlessly  to  his  rescue.  It 
was  incumbent  on  them  not  to  forego  their  principles,  and 
therefore  Mr.Villiers  fouud  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  bis 
annual  motion  for  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  Seventy-eight  of  their  friends  supported  him  on 
that  occasion ;  but  others,  not  less  sincere,  were  afraid  of 
periling  the  great  measures  of  the  administration  by  leaving 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  minority ;  the  consequeuce  was  that 
they  voted  with  the  Premier,  aud  enabled  him,  by  a  largo 
majority,  to  carry  the  first  stages  of  his  measure.  It  must 
be  a  matter  of  very  serious  regret  to  thein  all,  that  instead  of 
the  House  of  Commons  being  au  arena  for  the  discussion  of 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  it  had  been  made  an  arena  for  vitu- 
perating and  abusing  the  Minister,  who  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously did  bis  duty  to  his  country  (loud  applause). 
Nothing  but  honest  and  conscientious  motives  could  have 
induced  him  to  place  himself  iu  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  he  had,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  give  him  credit 
for  sincerity  aud  truth  (hear, hear).  It  was  understood  that, 
although  he  was  perfectly  safe  as  regarded  his  measures  in 
the  Commons,  he  might  be  defeated  iu  the  Lords;  but  be- 
fore he  alluded  to  the  Lords,  he  (the  chairman)  would  just 
allude  to  what  bud  been  said  by  one  of  their  former  repre- 
sentatives, who  had  been  quoted  as  au  authority  by  their  op- 
ponents. Mr.  Huskisson  was  advocating  one  of  his  Free 
Trade  measures,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to 
it,  when  Canuing  got  up,  with  all  that  eloquence,  aud  ail 
that  force  of  reasoning  of  which  he  was  capable,  aud  said, 
"  Is  it  not  doctrines  aud  aspirit  such  as  yours,  which  have,  at 
all  times,  been  at  work  to  stay  public  advancement,  aud  roll 
back  the  tide  of  civilisation — adoctriue  and  a  spirit  actuating 
the  little  minds  of  men,  who,  incapable  of  reaching  those 
heights  from  which  alone  an  exteuded  view  of  human  nature 
can  be  taken,  console  aud  revenge  themselves  by  calumni- 
ating and  misrepresenting  those  who  have  toiled  to  those 
heights  for  the  benefit  of  mankind?"  He  (the  chairman)  had 
adverted  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Cauning,  and  he  might 
probably  advert  to  what  Mr.  Hnskissou  had  said  amongst 
the  last  words  of  bis  life.  He  said,  "  It  was  bis  unalterable 
conviction  that  they  could  not  uphold  the  existing  Corn 
Laws  with  the  existing  taxation,  and  increase  the  national 
prosperity,  or  preserve  public  couteutmeut ;  but  that  those 
laws  might  be  repealed  without  affecting  the  landed  iute  • 
rests,  whilst  the  people  would  be  relieved  from  their  distress 
he  never  had  any  doubt  whatever."  He  (the  chairman)  was 
the  more  disposed  to  bring  this  under  the  observation  of  the 
meeting,  because  Mr.  Huskisson  bad  been  arrayed  against 
them  us  a  protectionist.  Now,  he  begged  to  usk  them  if 
there  was  one  word  of  protection  in  what  be  bad  just  quoted, 
or  rather  if  there  were  not  the  very  condemnation  of  it.  It 
was  said  that  when  the  Government  measure  was  sent  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  various  amendments  were  to  be 
proposed.  One,  that  they  should  have  a  permanent  aud 
fixed  duty;  another,  that  they  were  to  have  a  permanent  and 
fixed  duly,  but  the  proceed  to  go  towards  the  payment  of 
the  poor-rates  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  lauded  interest 
of  part  of  their  mistaken  burdens  (cheers).  Another,  that 
the  present  sliding  dcale,  as  proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
should  be  made  permanent.  Another,  that  they  would  pass 
the  present  intended  law,  ou  condition  that  the  subject 
should  be  tukeu  up  again  three  years  hence  and  discussed. 
He  (the  chairman)  was  quite  sure  that  uot  au  individual 
who  heard  him  would  be  williug  to  submit  to  any  such  con- 
ditions. It  therefore  behoved  them,  in  public  and  in  private, 
and  by  every  means  iu  their  power,  to  convince  the  Lords, 
and  to  show  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  if  they  did  attempt  to 
force  such  measures  ou  the  country  they  would  gain  nothing 
by  the  movement.  For  the  sake  of  peace  and  harmony  they 
might  submit  to  the  Corn  Laws  being  reprieved  for  three 
years,  but  if  they  must  have  a  new  Parliament,  those  culprits 
would  be  led  to  instant  execution  (loud  cheers).  A  reve- 
rend gentleman  of  the  name  of  Yatemau — the  Rev.H.  Yate- 
man — made  a  flowery  speech  the  other  day  iu  Dorsetshire, 
w  here  the  high  sheriff  took  the  chair.  He  (the  chairman) 
was  willing  to  suppose  that  the  press  must  either  have  mis- 
represented or  misunderstood  the  reverend  gentleman,  for  he 
could  not  suppose  that  one  of  his  cloth  could  endeavour  to 
mislead  the  public.  He  stated  that  the  United  States  pro- 
duced fifteen  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country  was  only  Ave  millions,  and  that 
they  could  overwhelm  us  immediately  with  sending  us  ten 
millions  of  quarters.  Why,  the  consumption  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  only  twenty  millions  of  quarters  I  Such  state  - 
ments, so  put  forth,  would  be  believed  by  men  who  would 
uot  inquire  iuto  the  facts,  and  it  wus  unjuslitiuble  for  a  re- 
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verend  gentleman  to  send  forth  such  statements  to  the  pnh 
lie.  With  Washington  he  (the  chairman)  would  say, " I 
hope  the  policy  of  this  country  ever  will  he  nu  extended  ami 
liberal  commercial  policy  with  all,  but  entangling  tariffs  with 
none.''  The  effect  of  their  Free  Trade  measure  had  caused 
the  (iermau  confederation — the  Zollverein — to  pause  in 
making  any  alteration  in  their  tariff  unfavourable  to  Eng- 
land ;  France  wits  establishing  Free  Trade  clubs,  and  Russia, 
who  contemplated  some  rise  in  her  duties,  had  been  arrested 
iu  her  progress,  and  the  evident  tendency  now  was  down- 
wards (applause).  Before  he  sat  down  he  begged  permis- 
sion to  correct  an  error  which  he  made  on  the  last  occasion 
that  he  addressed  them — au  error,  however,  which  made 
altogether  against  his  own  argument.  lie  stared  that  the 
North  American  colonies  and  the  British  West  I udia  islands 
bad  a  commerce  more  important  than  they  really  ha  1.  In- 
stead of  the  exports  to  these  places  being  9,400,000,  and 
falling  off  to  8*80  vi  Ml.  the  exports  in  1835  were  0,500,000, 
and  had  fallen  off  to  0,300,000,  being  one  milliou  in  favour 
of  w  hat  their  opponents  seemed  to  value  so  much — protec- 
tion (loud  cheers.)  The  chairman  then  called  upon  the 
honorary  secretary  to  read  the  report. 

Mr.  t'.  E.  Rawlins  said,  when  he  looked  around  the 
platform,  he  missed  the  presence  of  one  man  on  the  present 
occasion  whose  name  had  always  been  associated  with  human 
progress  and  improvement — he  meant  Mr.  Rathboue.  A 
note,  however,  had  been  received  from  him  that  afternoon, 
saying  that  a  prior  engagement  of  long  standing  had  pre- 
vented him  from  having  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  meet- 
jug  ( hear,  hear).  Mr.  Rawlins  then  proceeded  to  rend  ihe 
report,  a  voluminous  and  interesting  document,  containing 
an  able  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  course  of  Free  Trade 
during  the  last  year  of  success  and  triumph.  We  have  only 
room' for  the  following  extracts  : 

"  The  year  ltH5,  the  fourth  of  the  existence  of  the  Anti-Mono- 
poly Association,  anil  the  seventh  of  that  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
league,  has  been  distinguished  by  a  progress  more  than  usually 
rapid  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  which  has  united  us  toge- 
ther, namely  perfect  freedom  of  trade. 

"  In  contributing  to  this  result  we,  as  the  council  of  your  asso- 
ciation, have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  exercise  the  trust  you 
reposed  in  us,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our  power. 

"In  addition  to  the  ordinary  means  of  agitation,  by  the  distri- 
bution  of  tracts,  ami  the  assembling  of  public  meetings,  we  un- 
dertook, in  March  last,  the  care  of  the  registers  for  the  borough, 
the  Liverpool  polling  district  for  South  Lancashire,  aud  the 
Birkenhead  polling  district  for  South  Lancashire ;  and  we  have 
also  b"en  in  communication  with  the  Council  of  the  League, 
relative  to  voters  having  qualifications  in  other  districts  or  coun- 
ties, but  residing  in  our  own. 

"Finding  that  the  purity  of  the  register  greatly  depended  on 
the  thorough  honesty  of  the  men  who  were  returned  to  serve 
iu  onr  parish  affairs,  we  i  ssued  an  address  to  our  fellow-towns- 
nien  fast  Easter,  entreating  them  only  to  elect  men  who  would 
faithfully  administer  their  trust,  without  using  it  for  the  henefit 
of  any  political  party  whs  sever.  Thj  call  was  at  once  responded 
to,  aud  the  result  of  the  poll  was  the  triumph  of  our  candidates. 
A  further  effort  ought  again  to  be  made,  this  year,  to  place  the 
vostry  on  an  equality  with  respect  to  parties.  Wore  than  this 
we  neither  ask  nor  desire. 

"The  results  of  our  registration  labours  have  been  very  suc- 
eessM. 

"  Boito'  Gii  Uegistkr. — We  have  made  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  borough  register,  and  by  objecting  to  a  large  number  of 
bad  votes,  dead  votes,  and  false  duplicate  votes  (a  work  which 
received  the  approval  of  the  revising  barrister), we  have  ensured 
that  irs  n"xt  decision  upon  an  election  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  undoubted  opinions  of  the  community  at  large,  on  the 
subject  of  Free  Trade. 

"Coin iv  Register. — South  Lancashire. — TVe  have  im- 
proved this  distort  of  South  Lancashire,  by  placing  on  the  list 
459  new  electors.  300  of  whom  were  induced  to  purchase  quali- 
fications in  shares.  All  these  names  were  objected  to  by  the 
moeopolist  party,  anil  struck  off  by  the  revising  barrister.  We 
successfully  appealed,  however,  against  his  decision  to  that  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  court  not  only  restored  the 
n  m  ■  •<,  hut  Chief  Justice  Tindil  characterised  the  desire  for 
qualifying  as  a  County  elector,  by  a  bona  fide  investment  of  pro- 
perty, as  highly  commendable.  The  same  efforts  have  been 
madein  other  districts  of  the  county  with  equal  success.  Wo 
have  thus  secured  the  return  of  our  townsman  William  Brown, 
Est.,  and  the  Hon.  C.  E.  Villiers,  by  a  workiag  majority  of  U00U 
votes. 

"Soltu  CbesBIBB. — For  the  Birkenhead  polling  district  we 
placed  on  the  present  register  109  voters,  and  are  in  possession 
of  claims  for  next  register,  of  whom  2t4  qualified  by  share 
property  at  our  instigation.  The  total  number  of  Free  Trade 
claims  now  ready  for  the  coming  register  on  the  whole  division, 
is  upwards  of  one  thousand,  which  will  render  the  county  per- 
fectly safe  on  a  contest  after  next  December. 

"  In  both  counties  we  successfully  objected  to  a  large  number 
of  spurious  votes. 

"  During  the  past  vear  our  members  have  very  greatly  in- 
creased. In  1842  they  numbered  ;  in  1813,  271;  1844,  404; 
and  in  IM\  .095. 

"We  have  to  regret,  the  retirement  of  Thos.  Thomely,  Esq., 
by  his  O'.rn  special  v.  ish,  from  the  responsible  office  of  president, 
Which  be  has  filled  from  the  commencement  of  the  association. 
He  has,  however,  consented  to  act  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
should  the  members  continue  to  desire  his  services.  Ourthanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  Thomely  for  the  attention  which  he  ha-i  invaria- 
bly given  to  the  interests  of  the  association,  and  his  consistent 
advocacy  of  it-  objects  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 

****** 

"It  is  deeply  to  he  regretted  that  so  held  and  comprehensive 
•scheme  as  th  t  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  be  defaced 
l:v  fie  evi  1;  ,  -f  a  still  lmgerirff  prejudios  in  favour  of  he 
sliding  scale.  It  is  opposed  to  hie  experience  of  the  sliding 
scale  of  1H28,  which  he  altered  because  it  did  not  accommodate 
itself  to  the  want  I  of  the  community,  and  to  that  also  of  his  own 
scale  of  1042,  which,  as  Sidney  Herbert  confessed, '  would  not 
slide,'  wh.-n  it  was  required.  It  is  inconsistent  with  all  the  Pre- 
mier 3  now  convictions  iu  favour  of  eatire  freedom  of  trade ; 
and* above  all,  it  is  unjustifiable  in  the  prospect,  to  which  no 
cue  ha-  o/tcner  pointe  i  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  of  an  im- 
pending scarcity  of  food.  Alluding  to  the  destruction  of  the  po- 
tato crop  in  Ireland,  he  declared, '  that  at  an  early  period  of  the 
autumn  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to  meet  the 
emergency  u  ithout  a  tumnrion  nf  tlf  iutut  nf  corn  and  prnri- 
tinns.  On  the  17th  Nov,  be  said.1  that  the  evii  was  unchecked, 
and  a  bud  spirit  was  fast  spreading  itself  among  the  people. 
Many  were  then  destita'e  of  provisions,  and  the  difficulty  to  be 
met  was,  how  to  deal  with  the  evil,  without  waiting  its  further 
progres--.'  Subsequent  information  has  confirmed  his  worst 
fe-irs,  and  he  looks  forward  to  the  month  of  May  with  the  great- 
est appreheo-  ion.  And  vet,  in  the  face  of  an  impending  famine 
among  large  masses  of  the  people  this  year,  which  deficiency  of 
seeil  potatoes,  or  a  decay  in  those  preserved,  may  probably  ren- 
der still  more  extensive,  he  proposes  a  law,  which  most  have 
the  effect  of  limiting  the  supply  of  food,  or  at.  all  events,  of  en- 
hanchag  its  price.  In  plain  words,  he  proposes  to  tax  the  food 
of  a  people,  threatened  with,  nay,  in  some  parte,  actually  suffer- 
ing starvation.  A  id  this  is  the  evidence  of  his  '  desire,  without 
favour  or  undue  p  irti  dity,  to  suggest  that  which  is  just— to  ter- 
minate that  conflict  which  all  must  regret,  an  I  to  remove  the 
causes  of  jealonsy  and  dissension  between  differeat  classes— not 
lufurfouily  affecting  any  cl/us,  but  promoting  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  community. 

"  Sir  Robert  I'eel  has  proposed  this  part  of  his  measure  avow- 
edly for  the  advantage  of  the  agricultural  interest.  But,  admit 
ting  for  a  moment  that  plea,  are  there  no  considerations  on 
the  other  side,  before  which  all  poctiniary  considerations 
dwindle  into  insignificance  ?  If,  as  he  acknowledges,  abundance 
of  provision-:  .'.itli  '  H>ri/riit/  for  th'/t  (ibinifl<inrr-;  augjiionta  rc 
venae— decreases  pauperism— aud '  is  conducive  to  the  spread 


of  morality,  by  diminishing  those  temptations  to  crime  which 
arise  from  poverty  and  distress ' — can  that  law  bo  'just,'  which 
has  a  tendency  to  limit  the  abundance  of  food,  on  which  these 
blessings  depend ;  ami  which  will  bo  productive  of  appalling 
evils  in  proportion  as  it  ell'ects  its  own  object  ?  If  thi3  scheme 
of  a  new  sliding  scale  bo  not  abandoned  now,  and  if  one-half  the 
evils  which  mav  fairly  bu  anticipated  should  arise,  wo  believe  it, 
cannot  survive  the  three  years  of  its  destined  existence.  Like 
a  kindred  measure  of  compromise  with  injustice— the  appren- 
ticeship system  in  tho  abolition  of  negro  slavery— it  will  as- 
suredly be  annulled  by  tin;  indignant  voice  of  the  people. 

"What  the  agricultural  interest  (meaning  thereby  the  roal 
cultivators  of  the  soil)  have  really  most  to  fear,  is  a  delay  in  the 
final  settlement  of  this  question.  There  will  be  no  readjust- 
ment of  rents  and  leases  while  the  change  is  in  process.  All  the 
disadvantages  of  a  sudden  repeal  are  thus  insured  to  the  farmer, 
without  apy  of  its  corresponding  advantages  to  himself  or  the 
Community.  Tho  evil  may  not  be  felt  during  1816,  because 
scarcity  throughout.  Europe,  preventing  under  any  circum- 
stances extensive  importation,  may  prevent  its  operation,  Hut 
during  18 17-s.  stocks  of  foreign  corn,  prevented  by  the  slidi  tg 
scale  from  gradual  importation,  will,  in  all  probability,  accumu- 
late in  foreign  ports,  and,  on  the  sudden  fall  of  duty  in  1810,  be 
poured  on  the  market,  unnaturally  lowering  the  price,  to  tho 
groat,  injury  of"  the  English  producer. 

"  On  these  two  grounds,  then,  first,  injustice  to  the  consumer 
by  the  continued  imposition  of  a  duty  for  three  years  longer  on 
the  importation  of  food,  unjust  under  any  circumstances,  but 
more  essentially  so  in  the  face  of  impending  scarcity  ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  protracted  repeal,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
a  sliding  scale,  will  be  a  serious  injury  to  the  home  producer— 
we  must  express  our  strong  disapproval  of  this  part  of  Sir  R. 
Peel's  scheme. 

"  On  the  motion  that  the  bouse  should  go  into  committee  on 
the  measure,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.  for  East  Somerset,  moved  a  direct 
negative;  but,  after  three  weeks'  debate,  the  amendment  ha3 
been  lost  by  a  majority  of  97  votes. 

"  When  in  committee,  Mr.  Villiers  moved  his  amendment  for 
the  total  and  immediate  repeal ;  hut  tho  peculiar  circumstances 
induced  many  strong  advocates  for  this  mode  of  settlement  to 
vote  against  him, last  it  might  endanger  Sir  R.  Peel's  measure  in 
its  subsequent  stages. 

"Seventy-eight  members, however, have  asserted  the  princi- 
ple, which,  in  its  simple  unity  and  justice,  has  been  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  the  League.  But,  failing  this,  they  have  now 
determined  to  give  their  strenuous  support  to  the  Ministerial 
measure, — a  determiuation  to  which  wo  accord  our  most  unqua- 
lified approval. 

"  National  revolutions  have  generally  been  bought  with  the 
price  of  blood  ;  they  have  too  often  resulted  only  i  i  the  substi- 
tution of  one  despotism  for  another:  they  have  almost  always 
been  confined,  in  their  effects,  to  a  single  country.  We  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  revolution  precisely  the  reverse.  It,  has  been  peace- 
ful in  its  operation  ;  it  will  be  world-wide  in  its  blessings.  All 
honour  be  to  the  League  that  has  prepared  us  for  the  change. 
This  League  was  born  in  contempt— it  rose,  amidst  sneers  and 
contumely,  into  popular  favour— it  has  triumphed  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  its  once  most  violent  opponents.  We  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  look  upon  tho  past  existence  of  the  League  ns 
an  evil,  only  justified  by  a  still  greater  one.  It  may  he,  that 
gentle  and  peaceful  agitation  is  as  necessary  to  the  salubrity  of 
the  political  atmosphere  as  to  that  of  the  material  world;  nay, 
that  its  severest  storms  have  the  same  utility  in  the  economy  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other.  If  so,  the  League  has  proved  not  an 
evil,  but  a  good.  It  is  certain  that  it  has  used  its  vast  influence 
for  high  and  noble  purposes.  In  all  respects  it  has  been  an  in- 
tellectual agitation.  Its  magnificent  bazaars,  rightly  considered, 
have  been  expositions  of  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  Its 
tracts  aud  lectures  have  embodied  the  soundest  doctrines  of 
mora!  and  political  science.  With  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
principles  of  international  intercourse,  it  has  ;nfused  an  intense 
love  of  international  peace.  It  has  awakened  the  most  generous 
emotions  of  the  national  heart.  If  it  has  curbed  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy,  it  has  purified  the  press,  and  exalted  the  people. 
On  every  suitable  occasion  it  has  repudiated  the  doctrine  of 
physical  force.  It  was  not  the  League,  but.  a  minister  of  the 
Crown,  who,  while  acknowledging  that  its  agitation  was  '  not  of 
force,  but  of  reason,'  said,  that  if  reason  were  not.  yielded  to, 
'  some  day  force  might  be  added.'  The  League  has  never  for  a 
moment  lost  sight  of  the  efficacy  of  its  weapons  or  the  justice  of 
its  cause.  And  when  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission — when  its  mighty 
organisation  shall  have  ceased  to  exist  with  the  enormous 
wrong  which  called  it  into  being,  the  names  of  its  leaders— no 
less  wise  than  powerful — Cohden  and  Bright,  and  Wilson  and 
Villiers — will  long  he  remembered  as  benefactors  to  thou-  coun- 
try and  mankind." 

Mr.  Rawlins  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Crook,  one  of  the  treasurers,  said  their  worthy 
secretary  had  moved  that  the  valuable  document  just  read 
be  adopted  by  that  meeting,  ns  the  report  of  the  council  of 
the  Anti-Monopoly  Association,  and  it  gave  him  great  plea- 
sure to  secoud  the  proposition  that  it  be  printed  and  distri- 
buted amongst  the  members,  for  he  was  fully  convinced  that 
a  document  of  that  nature  would  be  instructive  to  the  world. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  they  would  allow  him  to  include  iu 
it  the  treasurer's  accounts,  as  being  highly  important  also. 
It  was  well  they  should  be  published,  because,  though  the 
League  might  be  dissolved  after  the  Corn  Laws  were  totally 
repealed,  the  Liverpool  Anti-Monopoly  Association  remained 
until  Free  Trade  in  everything  was  obtained  (loud  cheers). 
Mr.  Crook  then  read  an  abstract  of  the  accounts,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  balance  in  hand  was  only  III.  .Is.  9d. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Tiios.  Bolton  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
the  council  of  the  association.  In  doing  so,  he  congratu- 
lated the  meeting  on  the  prospect  of  Free  Trade  in  corn.  He 
much  regretted  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  sliding  scale 
should  be  extended  for  three  years,  and  should  have  wished 
instead  of  that,  something  like  a  permanent  duty  of  4s.  (No, 
no).  lie  believed  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  have  car- 
ried on  his  Government  had  he  tried  for  total  and  immediate 
repeal.  Lor  1  John  Russell  himself  could  not  forma  Go- 
vernment with  any  chance  of  carrying  such  a  measure;  he 
would  never  have  been  able  to  secure  such  a  majority  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  gained  fur  his — !)7 ;  and  they  must  all 
agree  that  Sir  Robert  had  proposed  the  most  liberal  measure 
he  could  get  his  party  to  consent  to  adopt  ;  and  when  nil 
could  not  begot  that  was  wanted,  it  was  best  to  take  the  next 
best  they  could  get.  For  his  own  port,  he  thought  that  a 
very  small  fixed  duty  would  be  necessary  upon  wheat,  if  only 
to  pay  the  landing  waiters'  charges  (cries  of  "no,  no;  no 
duty  whatever.")  Mr.  Bolton  then  took  a  short  review  of  the 
corn  trade  since  the  year  1810,  and  again  reminded  the 
meeting  that  if  all  things  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  the  ex- 
penses of  Government  could  not  be  paid  (cries  of  "  Put  a 
direct  tax  upon  property."  Much  cheering)  He  would  just 
remind  them  that  an  inquiry  was  going  on  before  Parliament 
as  to  the  charges  upon  landed  property,  and  there  was  one 
thing  he  should  like  to  learn  from  that  inquiry,  and  that  was, 
why  the  people  of  England  should  pay  40  per  cent,  more  for 
their  food  than  the  people  of  other  parts  of  the  world  (loud 
cheers)  1 

Mr.  D.  Mather  seconded  the  motion,  and  he  hoped  the 
meeting  would  direct  their  serious  attention  to  that  part  of 
the irepoi  t  which  had  been  read  to  them,  with  reference  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  lie  would  remind  them  that 
it  was  not  a  total  repeal  they  were  going  to  have,  neither 
total  nor  immediate  ;  and  he  hoped  they  would  never  cease 
to  agitate  the  question  until  they  succeeded  in  getting  the 
total  mid  immediate  repeal.     They  must  not  think  of  being 


satisfied  with  a  sliding  scale,  or  even  a  shilling  duty  (cheers) 
For  so  long  as  that  one  shilling  remained,  there  wan  B  eh.uiee 
that  some  future  minister  would  raise  it  to  two  shillings,  and 
anoihfr  might  make  it  three.  Suppose  the  Duke  of  Hich- 
mond  were  to  come  in  to-morrow,  what  would  he  not  do'/ 
lie  urged  them  to  go  for  total  and  immediate  repeal.  They 
could  register  cotton  and  other  articles  withont  u  duty,  and 
w  hat  matter  if  they  were  not  registered,  so  theft)  they  hud1 
plenty  to  put  into  their  bellies,  w  hat  was  the  use  ol :  'center- 
ing it  (laughter  and  cheers).  As  to  the  sliding  scale,  T1)  was" 
all  sliding  nonsense  (laughter).  The  Premier  and  all  fjW 
Ministers  had  been  converted,  because  the  people  wen; 
going  to  be  starved,  and  yet  they  chipped  on  a  duly  of  IOs. 
to  l  is.  That  was  like  knocking  their  0#n  arguments  on  the 
head.  He  could  not  sec  the  use  of  their  p,' ,po  i:,g  anything 
of  the  kind.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  ample  means  of  tftUMfog 
the  measure  if  he  chose.  He  was  delighted  to  Rmi  Air.  Cob:-> 
deu  and  Lord  Morpeth  hnd  voted  for  the  total  reperd.  Lord  .)'. 
Russell  had  objected  to  itbecar.se  he  thought  it  wowd  put 
Ministers  in  a  lix;  but  Lord  Morpeth  did  not  think  so.  He 
was  the  man  who  would  stand  by  them,  but  they  could  Mf 
put  the  slightest  trust  in  Lord  John  Russell  (cheers). 

The  Chairman  said  that,  ns  they  had  elected  him  to  the 
office  of  President  for  the  next  year,  he  would  endeavour  to 
discharge  his  duty  faithfully;  but  unless  the  Council  Werf< 
sustained  with  large  funds,  he  was  afraid  they  would  not  be 
able  to  get  on  so  satisfactorily  as  might  be  wished  (hear). 

Mr.  Lawrence  I  It.  ywdhth  proposed  the  uext resolution, 
which  was  to  the  effect,  that  while  they  steadily  adhered  to 
their  object  of  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  and 
Provision  Laws,  and  of  all  differential  dttlic:-;,  ntid  on  tin's1 
occasion  renewed  their  determination  never  to  dissolve  their" 
association  until  protective  duties  were  annihilated,  they 
nevertheless  approved  of  the  policy  which  induced  Mr.  Vil- 
liers and  the  7S  members  who  voted  with  him,  after  f'aihng 
in  their  eudenvottr  to  carry  into  effect  their  great  principle  ii 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  give  their  hearty  support  to  the 
modified  but  still  comprehensive  measure  proposed  by  Sir  R. 
Peel. 

Mr.  Richard  Snsn.  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  begged  to  make  one  observation.  He 
thought,  from  the  remarks  made  by  several  of  his  friends, 
that  they  did  not  sufficiently  understand  the  embarrassing 
position  in  which  the  Premier  now  stood.  He  had  a  diffi- 
cult position  to  sustain.  He  was,  as  he  (the  Chairman)  be- 
lieved, as  honest  a  Free  Trader  and  as  much  disposed  for 
total  and  immediate  repeal  as  any  man  could  be  (cheers), 
But  he  also  believed  that  it  was  a  matter  of  policy  on  hi-' 
part  to  frame  his  measure  ns  he  had  framed  it,  in  order  that 
lie  might  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  getting  it  through  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  unless  he  had  so  framed  it,  he  would 
have  had  no  hope  of  carrying  it  through  at  all.  He  appealed 
to  the  meeting,  as  men  of  business  aud  reflection,  whether 
it  was  not  better  to  sustain  the  measure  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
brought  forward,  than  to  be  thrown  into  ten  years'  further 
agitation  (hear)  ?  With  this  view  be  hoped  that  on  every 
proper  occasion  they  would  express  themselves  firmly  and 
resolutely,  and  sustain  Ihe  measure  of  Sir  R.  Peel  until  they 
got  it  fairly  through  the  House  of  Lords  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  C.  E.  RAWLINS  reminded  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Bol- 
ton was  the  first  mayor  of  Liverpool  who  thought  it  consist- 
ent with  the  duties  of  his  office  to  call  a  town's  meeting  at 
such  a  time  and  such  a  place  as  would  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  working  classes  of  this  town  (hear). 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  meeting 
broke  up,  after  giving  three  cheers  for  Free  Trade. 


REGISTRATION  APPEALS. 


PARIENTE  1'.  LtJCKETT. 

Mr.  Wellshy  for  the  Appellant;  Mr.  Grove  for  the  Rc 
spondent. 

Chief  Justice  Tindat,. — I  think  the  information  dc- 
rivedby  the  overseers  is  to  be  thrown  overboard.  What  the 
overseers  thought  proper  to  say — indeed,  what  they  came 
forward  to  ssy,  though  they  came  forward  as  a  body  corpo- 
rate, is  of  little  weight,  for  a  few  overseers  are  not  to  be  lis- 
tened to  when  we  are  explaining  a  written  instrument  We 
are  to  give  that  written  instrument  a  reasonable  construc- 
tion, and  not  by  considering  any  other  instrument  of  the 
same  nature.  When  there  was  a  column  following  the  first 
name,  tliat  was  to  he  filled  up  with  the  following  name.  It 
seems  to  me,  certainly,  that  this  construction  must  follow, 
that  you  must  supply  the  name  of  Joshua  Pariente  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  preceding  column.  You  find  the  num- 
bers two  and  three  in  the  margin,  and  Hayues's  name 
»nd  Pariente's  name  are  put  in  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter of  rating ;  there  must  have,  therefore,  beeu  some  sense 
in  Pariente's  name  being  put  there.  It  must  have  had  some 
meaning,  and  I  conceive  it  could  have  had  no  other  than 
than  that  of  supplying  the  blank  in  the  column  in  the  same 
way  ns  Haynes's  name,  and  applying  it  o  the  same  subject- 
matter  to  which  they  are  both  rated.  Therefore  they  ought 
to  be  restored. 

Mr.  Justice  Maui.e. — With  respect  to  the  first  rate,  it  is 
conceded  that  the  person  rated  has  done  all  to  enable 
him  to  come  within  the  -10th  section  of  the  'M  William 
IV,  chapter  US.  That  section  gives  this  benefit  to  the  claim- 
ant upon  his  doing  all  that  is  required  without  anything 
being  done  in  compliance  with  it.  Then  with  respect  to 
the  subsequent  rates,  the  question  is,  whether  the  claimant 
is  rated?  That  is  to  be  decided  by  looking  at  the  rate, 
without  looking  to  anything  that  was  said  by  one 
of  the  overseers;  for  the  overseers  said  they  put  his  name 
on  the  rate  in  consequence  of  his  claim,  but  without  any 
intention  to  rate  him  for  anything.  They  might  have  done 
all  they  did  without  any  intention  to  rate  him  ;  they  might 
have  had  an  intention  to  do  as  much,  and  he  would  have  no 
rigid  to  complain  against  tliem  for  not  doiug  what  they  had 
done;  yet  they  might  have  had  no  intention  to  confer  nny 
franchise  which  he  wished  to  have.  Whatever  their  intention 
was,  they  have  done  their  duty  when  they  might  not  have 
had  an  intention  to  do  it.  It  is  lucky  for  them  to  have  done 
what  they  did,  though  they  might  have  had  nu  intention  of 
omitting  to  do  what  they  were  bound  to  do,  though  it 
was  done  Jbro  cohscientieej  they  may  have  this  consolation, 
they  have  not  done  the  mischief  they  intended  to  do.  The 
opinion  of  a  witness  with  respect  to  what  is  the  proper  effect 
of  a  written  instrument,  is  clearly  ndmisssible  ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  the  whole  thing  is  otherwise  beyond  doubt,  for  the 
construction  of  the  document  is  very  plain.  The  banister 
seems  to  have  been  artuated  by  an  anxiety  to  do  justice  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  has  done  something  he  ought  not  to 
have  done. 

The  rest  of  the  court  concurred. 

Decision  reversed. 
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♦Howard,  Charles,  Hyde,  near  Manchester 
•Stanley  rnd  Chadwick,  Ashton-under-Lvne  .. 
*Parr,  Curtis,  and  Madelcy,  Store -street, Manchester. . 
•Walmsley,  Henry,  Failsworth,  near  Manchester 
•%estall,  B.  and  j.,  White  Ash,  near  Blackburn 

•Barton,  Thomas,  Anlvicl;   

"Owen,  John, Carpenter' s-lone,  Manchester 
*GU1,  Win.,  New  Cannon-street,  do 
•Horton,  John,  Prior's  Lee  Hall,  near  Sbifinall,  Salop 
•Dean,  John,  Silvenvell  House,  Bolton 
•Fox,  W.J. ,  London  ....  ....  .. 

•Robinson,  John.  Woodbrook,  Saddleworth 
•Whitehead,  Thus.,  David,  andPeter  Hollymount,  Raw- 

tenstall       

•The  Free  Trade  Labourers  of  Pontefract 
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•McFarlane  and  Driggs,  Sharp-street,  do 
•Horton,  Samuel,  Prior's  Lee, near  Shiffnal,  Salop    . . 
•Sattherwaite  and  Barrow,  Lancaster 
•Livingston,  li.  P.,  Islington-square, Salford 
•Robinson, John,  jun.,  Woodbrook,  Saddleworth 
•Workmen  at  Aberdeiu,  Gordon,  and  Co.'s,  Montrose. . 
•A.  E.,  per  Win.  McCall 

•Sbeen,  Wilson,  06,  Rtusell-strect,  Huline,  Mancheste 
•Cox,  Mrs.  Eliza.  165,  Chester  Boail,  do  do  .. 

•Duckworth,  Mason,  and  Armstrong,  Cooper's-row, 

Gregson-street,  do  . 

•Alldred,  Joseph,  Union-street,  Ancoats  do  . 

•Korbury, Joseph, Paternoster-row,  Tnrnor-st,  do  . 
•Wilkinson.  Miss,  73,  Stnck-st.,  Cheethani-hill-rd.,  do 
•CoUison,  Thomas,  and  Son,  Sharp-street         do  . 
•Bawstone,  James,  New  Zealand-road,  Stockport 
Wakefield,  Hiram,  Heaton-lane  do 
•Kck«ring,  Wm.,  Sherboume  Hill,  near  Durham 
•  Brown,  W.,  Front  of  Schpye  Hill,  Lewis 
•Doris,  Ebenezer,  Priory  Crescent,  Southover,  do.  .. 

•Lees.T.  B.,  Padfiold  Brook,  Glossop   

•Collier,  Thomas,  tea  dealer,  do  ....  . 

•Griffith,  Key.  Win.,  jun.,  North  Shields   

•Coventry,  A.,  Bedford-street,  do  .... 
•Phillipsou,  John,  Tvue-street,  do  .... 

•Clifton,  John,  Delph,  Saudlewbrth   

•Dewhrfrst,  James,  11,  Broughton-street,  Balfotd 
"Chambers,  John,  draper,  Preston  .... 
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'•Jeasop,  T.  and  Sons,  Pond  Works  . .  50 

•A  Friend, -per  Edward  Smith  ..  20 
•Drabble  and  Sanderson,  Spring-street  10 

•Birks,  Thomas,  Pond-street  ..  10 

•Anti,  Curry              ....  ..10 

''Parker,  S.  and  Son,  Broom  Ci  rove  ..  10 
•Thompson,  Cordon,  M.D.,  Norfolk-st. .  10 

•Appleby,  Charles.  The  Mount  . .  8 

Wall, James, The  Hills           ..  ..8 

'Hutton,  W.  and  Son,  High-street  ••  5 
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Omicron                     ....  ..0 
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'•I, upton,  Arthur, North-street  ..  50 

•Hammond,  Messrs.,  and  Son,  l.owfold  20 
•Taylor,  Messrs.,  Wordsworth  and  Co., 

Holbeek.near    ..20 

•Austin,  Joseph,  Albion-street  ..  10 

•Scholefield,  Wm.  Miil-hill  ..  8 

•King,  Edward,  Alliior.-stre.et  ..  5 

•HeyCock,  Edwin,  Park-square  ..  5 

•Newton,  Messrs..  and  Taylor,  Water-la  5 
•Merries,  Bobert,  East-street  ..  2 

•Wickstead.ltev. Chas., Blenheim-square  2 
•Dickinson,  P.  C,  Cookridgf-street  ..  2 
•Dickinson, T.  S.,  do  ..  2 

•Hetheringtou  a::d  Thompson,  Steander  2 
'Foster,  Messrs.  and  Daw,  Hunslet   ..  2 

•Asquiffi,  W..Bagbie       '   1 

•Collett,  Messrs.  &  Brown,  Busingball-st  1 
•Bray,  Joseph,  St.  Paul's-street  . .  1 
•England,  G.  W.,  Commercial-street  . .  1 
•Mortimer,  Messrs.  and  Co.,  Mortimer-st  1 
•Xcill,  John,  Dock-street  ..  1 

•Kirk,  John,  Meadow-lane  ..  1 

•Wood,  John,  Cobourg-street  ..  1 

•Smith.  John,  10,  Briggate  ..  1 

•Parkinson^  J.  spirit  merchant,  Yeadon,  nr  1 
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Parkinson,  Thomas, 
•Biley,  Joseph,  Bentham  Pork 
•Gatmt,  Jonas,  and  Son,  Wortley,  near 
'Gi'ston.  James,  Briggate 
Scales,  Bev.  Thomas,  York-place 
LNaylor,  Jacob,  Elmwood-terrace 


''Fergus,  J.  .... 
•Swan.  P.  D. 

•Aytonn,  James  ....  . 

•Anderson,  George  .... 
•Bandale,  David  ....  . 

•Russell,  Alexander,  and  Son 
•Lockhart.Ninian,  and  Sons 
•Hutchison,  Robert, and  Co. 
•Bog?e,  Janie«,  of  Babbie 
•Russell,  William,  and  Co. 
•McDonald.  Archibald 
•Wotherspopn,  William,  and  Son 
•Beveridge,  Mrs.  George, Dysart 
•Heron.  Robert,  and  Co. 
•Greig,  Peter  .... 
•Meliie.  Thomas,  and  Sons 
•Ireland,  James,  and  Co. 
'Kay,  T.  end  J.  .... 

Kirealdy  &    •Shayp,  James   

vicinity.    {  •Henderson,  D,  W,  .... 
•Lornis,  John  .... 
•Anderson,  John  .... 
•Russell,  John,  spirit  dealer 
•AnderSM!)  Thomas  .... 
•Henderson, Robert 
•Sienhouse,  Andrew  ....  ., 

Galloway,  James,  Daker-st.,  Clnirtown. , 

Smith,  John   

Williams,  Andrew,  Loehty  Bleachtleld 
Rigney,  Martin  .... 
Gow,  Alexander  .... 
fcirnmouth,  William         ....  ,, 
Smith, PhUlp  .... 
Hutchison,  Alexander  .... 
Smith,  Mr.i.  .... 
Ferguson, John  .... 
Stewart.  Robert  .... 

Why  to,  Thomas  .... 
CUiUkncss,  W.  ,, 
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Bristol. 


Halifax. 


'•Kidd. Edward,  Temple-backs  ..  20 

'  •Jenkins,  James,  Bedminstor  Tan-yard  10 
•Jackson,  S.  P.,  Ashley-place  ..  ]0 

•Sanders,  Thos.  It.,  jun.,  0.  Berkeley-sq.  10 
•Jones,  George,  Lower  Bedland  ..  10 

•Brittan,  M.,  Albion  Chambers  ..  10 

•Vieger,  Hurman,  I'yle  House  . ,  10 

•Somerton,  W.  H.,  Broad-streot  ..  5 

•Tuckett,  Francis,  F'renchay  .,  5 

•Rake,  Joseph,  Charlotte-street  ..  5 

•Estlin,  John  B., 47,  Park-street  ..  5 
•A.  B.,  per  George  Thomas  ..  5 

•Butler,  W.,  Castle-street  ..  2 

•Wetherman,  John, jun. ,2.  Gt.George.st  3 
•Pratten  and  Waterman,  Stokes  Croft  . .  2 
•Fry,  Francis,  Cotham  ..  2 

•Greening,  Charles,  12,  Nelson-street  ..  2 
•Davis,  James,  Stapleton-road  ..  1 

•Chick,  George  B.,  Milk-street  ..  1 

•Warren, T.  and  A., 40,  Redclitf-street..  1 
•Harris,  Ebenezer,  7,  Dighton-street  ..  1 
•Collins, T.  P.,  Bridge-street  ..  1 

•Wetherman,  J.  W.,  Small-street         ..  1 

-  •Nash,  Arthur,  Castle  street  ..  1 

•Thomas.  Thomas.  2,  Kingsdown  Parade  1 
•Kidd,  Richard,  Temple-backs  ..  1 

•Totbill,  H.  do  ..  1 

•l.e  Ray,  J.,  Quay  ..  1 

•Rogers,  W.,Moorfields  ..  1 

•Hodges,  H.,  Cheltenham  Bond        ..  1 
•Withers,  F.,Carey's-lane,  Old  Markel-st.  1 
•Boinpas,  George.  M  l).,  Fishnonds    ..  1 
•Knowles.W..  15,  Park-place,  Clifton  ..  1 
Armstrong,  Rev.  Geo.,  1 1,  Clifton  Vole..  0 
Wilmot.  J.unes.  Castle-street  ..  0 

Ditehett,  H.  Wills,  8,  rinthurst-terracn . .  0 
Bowden,  Samuel,  3,  St.  Jr.mes's-squaro  0 
Plum.  George, Dolphin-street  ..  0 

Scull,  H.,  17,  Milk-street  ..  0 

Knight,  J. ,17.  Hotwell-road  ..  0 

Greening's,  J.  W.  and  C,  12,  Nelson-st . .  o 
H.  M.  140  Thomas-stri  et  ..  0 

W.  S.  ....  ..  0 

Phillips,  Richard,  43,  West-street  ..  0 
Howe,  Biehard, Friars  .        ..  0 

Baker, John,  11,  Newfoundland-street..  0 
A.  R.  Sr.,  14,  Quoen.square  ..  0 

LSmall  Sums    ..  1 

•Akroyd,  James,  and  Son  .  .200 

•Lister  and  Morris             ....  ..20 

•Baldwin,  John,  Clay  House,  near  ..  20 

•Lumb, B.  Kershaw            ....  ..20 

*  A  Friend,  per  John  Crossley  ••  10 

•Ambler,  John.  Peel  House  Milo,  Lud- 

denden  Foot, near       ....  ..6 

i  *Ackroyd,  John    ..5 

•Walton,  John    ..5 

•Robinson,  Brothers            ....  ..  1 

•Kidd,  James               ....  ..  1 

•Waterhouae, T.  P.           ....  ..  1 

•Turner, Rev.  W.    ..  1 

•Hebblctbwaite,  Thomas,  Green  Mount  1 

L*Carter,  John,  King  Cross-street  ..  1 
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'•Shaw,  Elias   

•Holland,  Thomas,  Penknull-street 
•Warrington,  John,  Brampton 
•Hargieaves,  William  .... 
•Carryer,  Rupert  .... 
•Brown,  John,  Lower-street 
Newcastle-    •Walsh,  Thomas,  King-street 
under-Lyne.  ^  •Bayley,  William,  Bridge-street 

•Culshaw, Thomas,  Bed  Lion-square  .. 
•Coleman,  Saiuufd,  High-street 
•Gray,  Thomas,  Red  Lion  square 
•Woodley,  George,  Brunswick-street  . . 
•Wood,  Fhioch,  Lower-street 
Williams.  John,  do  .... 
^Bristol,  Levi,  Poolhead  . . 

r*Bootbam,  William  .... 

•Walker,  John,  innkeeper 
•Long,  Joseph,  do  .... 

•Denison. John  Bancroft      ....  .. 

•Walker, Matthew  .... 

•Waile,  Jonathan,  jun.         ....  .. 

Yeadon.near -|  •Hustler,  Joseph  .... 

Leeds.       'Dawson.  Smith  .... 

•Atkinson,  Joseph  .... 

•Ibbitsuu,  William  .... 

•Bateson,  John,  innkeeper 
•Ibbitson,  John  .... 

•Denison,  William,  sen. 
•Wormald,  William  .... 

_*A  Friend,  Esholt   

'•Brown,  John,  flax  spinner 

•Wallace.  William   

•Turnbull,  John  .... 
•Rattray. J.B. .  Dock-street 
•Crostlnvaite,  William  .... 
•McGavin,  James  .... 
"Blvtb,  Henrv  .... 

•Small,  Robert   

•Kirkland,  Wm.  and  Son.sawmiUs 

•Smith,  C.  and  B.   

•Myllc::,  Robert,  Cupar  Angus 
•Smith,  Henry  and  Co.  .... 
•Sounder,  Thomas  .... 
•Cox,  Brothers  .... 
•Haiket  and  Adam  .... 
•Walker,  Thomas,  writer 
•Horsburgh,  James  .... 
Dundee.  ■(  *Paton,  John, jun.  .... 

•Martin,  Wm., jun.  .... 
•Steven,  George,  ironmonger 

'Moon  and  Langlauds   

•Smilton.  James  .... 
•Ritchie,  P.  D.,  Dun  Ice  and  Liverpool 

Shipping  Office   

•Leask,  Alexander,  hatter 

'McWalter,  Alexander   

'Belt,  William   

•Rough.  George  .... 
•Fenwick,  James,  carver  and  gilder 
•Brown,  John,  coal  merchant 
'Marshal,  Robert,  Dundee  and  Loudon 

Steam  Shipping  Company 
•Cray,  Dr. 

•Spankie.  James,  and  Co. 
•Russel,  David,  druggist 
^'Steven,  Alexander,  shipbuilder 

i'Tatlow.  Jeremiah,  tape  lncnufactarer  . . 
Street,  Benjamin   
Mebeth,  Isaac,  baker  .... 
G  rat  ton,  W   
Hudson,  Thomas  .... 

I  'Tennants,  Clow,  Jt  Co.,  20,Redcross-st  100   ft  0 
•McViccar,  Daniel.  Exchange-buildings  1(1   0  ft 
•Pictou,  J.  A.,  2,  Tarleton-street         ..    0   ft  0 
I  *Lloyd,  Ravner,  31,  Soho-street  ..400 
I  •Syers,  J.  M.,  Church-road,  Stanley,  Old 
Swan  ....  .... 

Liverpool-   i  'Corkeutters  in  the  Employ  of  Malcolm 
I     McEn.rhan,  1,  Cooper's-row 
•Sharp,  Charles,  22,  Leveson-street 
•Fernihougb.  J.,  2,  Parr-street 
'Jaokson,  S.  B.,14,  Anson-strret 
McKcnzie,  OCorgc,SI,  South  Castlc-st.. 
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r*Tttiruloy,  Thomas  .... 
•Thornton,  Benjamin  .... 
•Crowther,  Win.,  and  Sous 
'S'.vaice,  .T.  and  E.,  ami  Co. 
•Rhodes,  Willsm 

•Lilisou,  J.  and  F.,I)iikensha\v,  near 
•Bumlev, Firth, And  Co. 
*( ;  m  >ru]l, J.,  Rawfolda.nr  Clecklieaton  -2 
•Knowles,  Houghton  and  Co. 

♦Hammond,  Wiliiain   

•Taylor,  Joshua  .... 
•Ucrry,  Johu,  and  Son  .... 
•  Johnston, Josiali  .... 

Boss,Thoma3   

"  A  Friend,'  per  Wm,.  Crowther 
Porritt,  Samuel  — 
Klstub,  Tlicmaa 
Smith.  Josiah  .... 
Elli  s,  Lenjarnin  .... 
Steele,  John  .... 
Kershaw,  Samuel  .... 
Hownrili,  Henry,  Birkenshaw,  near 
^Sundries  .... 

^SattersfieM.  Messra.J.  and  Son 

♦Senior,  Matthew,  and  Sous 

•SatterefleMj'WiBiaBi.  jnn. 

•Satterstield,  Messrs.  John  and  Son 

•Sattersfield,  William,  sen. 

•Sattersii  eld,  Jeremiah  .. 
-  Walker, James  .... 

•Setter-field,  George   

•Sattersfield,  John,  jun. 

Oddy,  Chris  ,  sen.  .... 

•Sattersfield.  Samuel   

Ititchardseo,  John  .... 
IJFJarhy,  John  .... 


f*An  Enemv  to  Monopoly,  per  Mr.Harv 
•Hindle,  W.  James  .... 
Mubb,  George,  Tlnirgoland 
•Poles,  William,  Went"  orth 

Biram.B.  do 

Beardshall,W.,.jun.  do 

Cooper,  Henry  do  .. 

Henderson,  Joseph  do 

Moore.  Francis  do 

Stone, Erasmus, jun.  do 

Bsmsley  -{ Burgon,  John  do 

District.    I  Hagae,  Charles  do 

Firth,  John  do 

j  Mr.nu,  James  do 

Fal'.dmg,  Francis  ilo 

Jackson. Joshua  do 

Cooper.  Henry  do 

Green,  Thomas  do 

Falldina,  Joseph  do 

|  BueV.W.  do 
I. Small  Suni3 

Stevenson.  Bobcrt  .... 
Gillian,  John,  South-place 
Berber,  C.  H.,  Hisih-street 
Mountain.  John.  Market-place 
-  Howdon.  W.. engineer 
Baker,  W..  Wormgnte 
Sharp,  T..  Witham  Town 
Oinwh,  J.,  fellmopger  ..  . 

Willson.  A. 

^Mouuta  ri,  H.,  musician  . 

•Bieardo, Ralph. and  Sons, Champion  Hill,  Camberwell 

*Perkes,  G-.,  Addle-street,  City   

flyimey,  Joseph,  26,  Clnmeerj-lanfi   

•Marriptt.  H.  and  H.,  0,  Lawrence-lane,  Cheapside    . . 

•Ddstan,  Wm.,  17,  Aldermanbnry  .... 

•Proctor,  Joseph,  l*,  Cheanside  .... 

•Baird,  John,  Bronrpton, Kent  .... 

•Cnmr.iinir,  Messrs.  W.  and  Co  ,  9",  Hatton  Garden  . . 

•The  Operatives  of  Warwick  Works,  Carlisl*,  per 
Edward  Calvert     

•  Volckman ,  W.  and  C,  Stratford ,  Essex 
•Gumming,  J.  D.,  IS,  Park-tenure,  Brixton 

•Riddle.  Joseph,  Regent-place,  Birmingham 

•Strickland,  Mr.,  Dover  ....  .... 

.•Howes,  J.. Market-st ,  HaiiW,  Staffordshire  Potteries 

*Himpson,  Wm  .  merchant.  Methven,  near  Perth 

•Hickes,  B.T.,  High-street,  Slratford.  Essex 

•Davy,  Edward,  C red i ton,  Devonshire 

•Ingram,  John, 99,  Citv-road   

rarks.F...  110.  >;ci!-street   

•Powell,  Dr.,  36,  Finsbnry-sojiare  .... 

BWwleV,  Messrs., and  Swift. St.  John's  H.,  Sraifhfleld 

fStrachan,  Alex.,  13.  Caniomilc-sfreot,  Ilishopsgate-st 

•Horslev,  Charles,  Staples  Inn,  Holborn 

•Panll,  Edward,  15,  Cheapside  .... 

•Amos,  Jacob,  17,  Russell-street,  Bpi-mondsey         , . 

•Grave,  Arthur  G.W..  41.  Dowyate  hill 

•Wilkinson,  Henrv,  70,  Aldermanlmry 

•Hasaall.John,  61.  St. Paul's  Churchyard 

•Harding,  Jamet,  1. Queen-street,  Stepney 

•Patlen.Wm..  20,  Old  Fish-street   

•Eisdell, J.  Rvks.  Burdett-srreet,  Walworth 

•Mart.  T., Rrook-stree* ,  Star  Corner,  Bermondsey . . 

•Pollard,  Wm  ..  Chapel  End,  V/nlthamstow 

•Aitken, Bicbard.Mitcharu  Common 

•Thompson,  Rf v.  W.,WallaeeTown,  Ayr 

•Hogg, Bichard,  New  Blainslie.by  Lauder.  N.B. 

•Green,  Charle3,  per  James  Thomas,  Colefo;d,  Glou- 
cestershire ....  .... 

•Mills.  Wm.,  Midhurst  ....  ,. 

•Chandler,  Thomas,  per  Piul  Anstie,  jun.,  Bath-road, 
Devizes  ....  .... 

•IJiidtrer.  Wm.,  90,  High-street,  Lewes 

•Smith.  Thomas,  43,  Shepherd -street,  Sheffield]  .. 

•Booth,  Wm.,  Syke  Works,  Preston  .... 

•Ramsay, Robert, carpel  weave:-,  Kilmarnock 

•New,  Anthony,  Vine-street,  Evesham 

Hawkes.  Charles.  Garden  street,  Burv,  Lancashire    '. '. 

Fotter, Thomas,  Horseshoe-alley,  Wilson-st.,  Finsbury 

•Brook,  Abraham  .... 

Hudswcll,  Jeremiah  .... 

Brook,  William  .... 

Rrfarley,  Robert,jun  "  .... 

Broarlsy,  John   

Thompson,  John  .... 
Bathy.      Dean,  William 

Kewsome,  Samuel  .... 

Coloeck, Isaac  .... 

Fox,  David         -  .... 

Sheard ,  Sirs.  Ann  ....  " 

l.Law,  Jos;epli  ....  \\ 

•  Those  names  marked  with  an  asteriak  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 

EHBATA. 

In  I.RAfiCEXo.l2fl,for8.EUls,  Birmingham,  1/.,  read  C.  Wuml 
Moore-  :t.,  Birmingham. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS    TO    Til!',    200,000/.  LEAGUE 

FUND  IN  BRISTOL. 
^  The  Committee  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Association  linvo 
pleasure  in  informing  the  friends  of  the  cause  that  the  fol- 
lowing sums  were  promised  at  the  ten  meeting,  held  on  the 
Ilth  instant,  at  the  public  rooms,  B  road  mead  ;  and  that 
these  and  further  subscriptions  towards  tlie  above-named 
tuna,  will  be  received  (on  belief  of  George  Thomas,  Esq 
Jrewurcr )  by  .Samuel  ].\  Jackson,  Ii«(j.f  1>,  BcdclilF-strcci :' 


George  Thomas  . .       X'2o0  0 

Joseph  Eaton    ..      ..M0  0 

Edward  Thomas  . .       ..250  0 

William  Tolhill  ..      ..200  0 

Edward  Kidd     ..      ..100  0 

NaiflJiandCo  100  0 

James  Chaileton        ..100  o 

Thomas  Sanders         ..100  0 

William  D.WiUs        ..100  0 

H.O.Wills        ..       . .100  0 

J.  S.  Fry  and  Sons      ..loo  o 

Alfred  Thorn  is   ..       ..100  0 

Charles  To  thill  and  Co.    r,o  0 

Robert  Bruce     ..       ..  SO  0 

.Tamos  Jenkins   ..       ..  50  0 

Hannan  Visiter  ..       ..  SO  0 

S.  P.  Jackson     ..       ..  -'0  0 

Samuel  Lang  and  Sons..  SO  0 

ThoinflSjFrippj&Thomas  o0  0 

Rai  nes,  Staples,  and  Co.  SO  0 

A  Friend,  per  G.  Thomas  50  0 

George  Jones     . .       . .  SO  0 

Wm.  Terrell  and  Sous  . .  50  U 

Robert  Charletou         . .  25  0 

W.  H.  Somerton  . .       . .  25  0 

Francis  Tuckett . .      ..  25  0 

Philio  D.  Tuckett        . .  25  0 

Joseph  Rake      ..       ..  25  0 

Daniel  Wheeler  ..      ..  25  0 

John  B.  Estliu   ..       ..  25  0 

James  Hall        ..       ..  21  0 

A  Friend  per  G.Thomas  10  0 

A  Friend  ..      ..  10  0 

William  Butler   ..       ..  10  0 

Received  since  the  Meeting. 

Joseph  Reynolds  0  I  T.  and  H.  J.  Mills 

Thomas  Reynolds     ..     25  0   William  Knowies 

Henry  Tuckett         ..    25  0   Thomas  Bale  .. 

Thomas  Rankin  &  Son    25  0  | 


E,  8.,  per  Geo.  Thomas  XiO  0 
John  Wethei man,  jun.  . .  10  0 

A.  N.  L  10  0 

Pratten  and  Waterman..  8  0 
A.  B.,  p<*r  Geo.  Thomas  5  0 
James  Davis  .,  ..5  0 
Edward  llnlssll  ..  ..5  0 
George  Chick  . .  ..50 
<;.  orge  B.  Chick  .  ■  SO 
Rev.  John  Border  ..  5  0 
T.  and  A.  Warren  ..  5  0 
EJbenczer  Harris  ..  5  o 
Henry  Shut."  Nash  . .  5  0 
George  Benden  ..  ..so 
T.  P.  Collins  ..  ..SO 
Richard  Rowe  . .  ..SO 
J.  W.  Wctherman  ..  S  0 
Arthur  Naish  ..  ..5  0 
Thomas  Thomas         ..    5  0 

J.  Cox   5  0 

R.  K.   5  0 

A  Friend  SO 

The  Workmen  of  Messrs, 
Thomas,  Fripp,  and 
Thomas,  per  R.  Phillips 
(foreman)  ..       ..  .3  10 

Rev.  George  Armstrong  :)  3 
Henrv  Wills  Ditehett  ..210 

S.  B.   2  10 

George  Plum       , .  ..20 

H.  Scull   2  0 

Several  small  Subscriptions 
amounting  to     . .  £'24  2s.  Id. 


X10 


0 
o 

2  10 


LEICESTER  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The  following  gentlemen  have  signified  their  intention  of 
subscribing  the  amounts  which  appear  attached  to  their  re- 
spective names 


£ 

s. 

£ 

Biehd. Harris  and  Sons. 

.500 

0 

W.  K.  Eames 

20 

0 

John  Biggs  and  Sous  . 

.500 

0 

Rev.  Or.  Legge,LL.D.  .. 

10 

10 

T.  Stokes  and  Nephews 

200 

0 

E.Newton 

10 

0 

Brewin  and  Whetstone. 

.200 

0 

Ilitr'e  and  Breward 

10 

0 

Joseph  Fielding  . . 
J.  Ellis  end  Son  . . 

.100 

0 

William  Bates 

111 

0 

.100 

0 

Rev.  C.  Berry  .. 

111 

0 

Wbetstoneaud  Gitteus. 

.  50 

0 

Mr.  Clarksoa 

10 

0 

D.  Orange  and  Co. 

.  50 

0 

Charles  Bowmsr 

10 

0 

N.  Co  rail  and  Sons 

.  so- 

0 

J  and  J.  Harvey 

10 

0 

Charles  Billsou 

.  50 

0 

T.  ami  W.  Archer 

10 

0 

1  liomas  Biggs    . .  , 

.  SO 

0 

Joseph  Swain 

T.  Thompson  and  Son  . . 

0 

Allied  Burgess   . . 

.  50 

0 

5 

0 

Stone  and  Paget . . 

.  50 

0 

J.  Barton  and  G.  Small 

N.  Westermann  . . 

.  50 

0 

field   

5 

0 

R.  Carter  and  Son 

.  50 

0 

Goo.  Vicars  and  Son    . . 

5 

0 

Joseph  Underwood 

.  50 

0 

Samuel  Baiues  .. 

5 

0 

R.Marston  and  Co. 

.  SO 

0 

W.  and  G.  Barnes 

5 

0 

Frisb;^  and  Chawner 

.  50 

0 

liobert  Palmer  . . 

5 

0 

C.  Bedells  and  Co. 

.  50 

0 

Thos.  Sunderland 

.  25 

0 

DOXATIOXS. 

Fielding  and  How 

.  25 

0 

.T.W.  Noble,  M.B. 

10 

0 

Hull  and  Shenton 

.  25 

0 

J.  Whitmore 

10 

0 

John  Baiues 

.  25 

0 

S.  Kirby  

10 

0 

R.  and  G.  Toller 

.  25 

0 

C.B.Robinson  .. 

10 

0 

Jos.  Cripps 

.  25 

0 

T.  Paget  

10 

0 

Higghisou  and  Coleman  20 

0 

J.  and  G.  Thorp 
W.  E.  Hutchinson 

111 

0 

T.  Sargeant  and  Sous  . 

.  20 

0 

10 

0 

THE  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  FUND. 

The  Council  have,  we  believe,  determined  upon 
advertising  upon  a  somewhat  extensive  scale  the 
promised  subscriptions  to  the  League  Fund,  and  to 
continue  the  same  at  intervals,  in  order  to  show  the 
progress  of  the  fund  towards  completion.  To  do 
this  effectually,  they  seek  the  assistance  of  the  local 
committees  and  treasurers,  who  have  been  re- 
quested to  send  a  list  of  all  the  subscribers  up  to 
the  present  period,  and  to  continue  the  same  from 
time  to  time  till  all  have  appeared. 

These  lists,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  are  to  con- 
tain only  the  gross  amounts  promised,  and  have  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  instalments,  which  should 
be  forwarded  separately. 

A  few  additions  to  the  list  of  treasurers  have 
been  made  since  last  we  published  it,  which  we 
subjoin : 

Amlover — James  Baker,  Esq.,  Prospect  House. 
Asliton-imder-Lyne — TliOmas  Mason,  Esq. 
Aylesbury — J.  P.  R.  Payne,  Ef:q. 
Alnwick — Thos.  Duncan,  Esq. 
Ajr — J.Kiniosc,  Esq. 
Annan — Alex.  Dounic,  Esq. 
Amersham — E.  West,  Esq. 
BeamiWster — Mr.  Jos.  Tite,  Clenliftm  Mill. 
Bath — Admiral  Gordon,  R.N.,  N elson -place,  Norfolk-cres- 
cent. 

Barnsley — J.  S.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  Linen  manufacturer. 
Helper— Mr.  J.  W.  Hanccck. 
Bromsgrove — W.  A.  Greening,  Esq. 
Bridgewater — William  Browne,  Esq. 
Burton  on -Trent — J.  N.  Hanson,  Esq. 
Bristol — George  Thomas,  Esq.,  Great  George-street, 
street. 

BumJsy — Geo.  rlolgatc,  Esq., jun. 

Bridport— J.  P.  Stephens,  Esq. 

Barliard  Castle — Mr.  Wm.Rainc,  Horse  Market. 

Brighton — Isaac  Gray  Bass,  Esq. 

Bury — James  Kay,  Esq.,  woollen  manufacturer. 

Boston — Mr.  Robert  Stevenson. 

Bolton — John  Deon,  Esq.,  BHverwell  House. 

Ck'ckhenton — Geo.  Anderton,  Esq. 

Cambridge— Cuas.  Kev.by,  Esq.,  00,  Regent-street. 

Crediton,  Devon — Edward  Davy,  Esq. 

Crayford,  Kent — Henry  Gould,  Esq. 

( 'tu lisle — J.  Forster,  Esq.,  Coldewgatft. 

Colae — Mr.  T.  T.  England. 

Cliorley — Mr.  James  Wullwcik. 

Ciirni.uthen — Henry  Notion,  Esq. 

Chapel  en  le-l'rith— J.  Carrington,  Esq, 

Conglcton— J.  BroodbQHt,  Esq. 

Carnarvon — William  Turner,  Esq.,  jun. 
Dcvonport — Samuel  Oram,  Esq..  Market  street. 
Derby— Messrs.  Boden  nnd  Morlcy, 


Dundee — Edward  Baxter,  Esq. 
Doncastcr — Mr.  Robert  Milner. 
Dunbar — James  Wilson,  Esq.,  Belbaven. 
Dartmouth — Noah  Cff't,  Esq. 
Dnrlaston — Charles  Green,  Esq. 
Dunfermline — Mr.  R.  Robertson,  Draper. 
Edinburgh — Messrs.  Arch.  Thomson  and  Co.,  205  High- 
street. 

Exeter — Mr.  Samuel  Maunder. 

Ej  osford,  Kent— Mr.  H.  Rogers. 

Falkirk — John  Smith,  Esq.,  Writer. 

Forfar — Mr.  Wm.  Stumick. 

Gateshead — Geo.  Cruwshay,  Esq. 

Garstang — Dr.  Bell,  Chapel -street. 

Glossop — John  Kershaw,  Esq. 

Gloucester — Samuel  Bowly,  Esq. 

Horsham — James  Agate,  Esq.,  North  Parade. 

Halifax — Mr.  Thomas  Denton,  Old  Market. 

Hinckley — Mr.  Thos.  i'nyne. 

Holywell — Thos.  Mather,  Esq.,  Glyn  Abbot. 

Hastings — Mr.  Thos.  Ross,  Jun. 

Hazel  Grove — Mr.  T.  Wliarmby 

Huddersfield — Foster  Shaw,  Esq. 

Hull— -.Joseph  Jones,  Esq, 

Hawick,  N.B. — Mr.  George  Easton, 

Idle,  nenr  Bradford,  Yorkshire — Mr.  Win.  Russell. 

Iuvtrnesa — Donald  Frazer,  Esq.,  jun. 

Jedburgh — Geo.  Hilson, Esq.,  Manufacturer. 

Kendal — Geo.  Charnley,  Esq. 

Kelso — Mr.  Alexander  Dodds,  Grocer. 

Knaresborough — Mr.  Thos.  Addyman,  High  street. 

Keighley — J.  Craven,  Esq.,  worsted  spinner. 

Kirkaldy— Mr.  Robt.  Bryson. 

Knutsford — Henry  Long,  Esq. 

Loudon — A.  W.  l'auliou,  Esq.,  at  the  offices  of  the  League 

07,  Fleet  street. 
Luton — James  Waller,  Esq.,  merchant. 
Loek— Thos.  Birch,  Esq. 
Lancaster— George  Jackson,  Esq. 
Leicester — J.  D.  Harris.  Esq. 
Leighton  Buzzard — Thomas  Price,  Esq.,  Newtown. 
Leominster — Mr.  J.  V.  Chilcott. 
Landport,  &c. — Mr.  Thos.  Ross. 
Lichfield— Dr.  Rowley,  M.D. 

Liverpool — Jas.  Mullineaux,  Esq.,  John  Taylor  Crook,  Esq. 
Ijetds — Samuel  Birch  all,  Esq.,  woolstapler. 
Maesteg,  near  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire — Mr.  Jos.  Crnyne. 
Manchester — Mr.  James  Jones,  at  the  offices  of  the  League, 

5,  NewaU's-btiildings,  Market-street. 
Maidenhead — Mr.  Thomas  Woodcock,  draper. 
Maidstone — Richard  Nelnics,  Esq.,  10'J,  Week  street. 
Maldon— G.  W.  Digby,  Esq. 
Middleton,  near  Manchester — Mr.  Daniel  Burton. 
Montrose — Mr.  John  Muckart. 
Mottram— Mr.  Samf.  Oldham. 
Mitcham  and  Tooting,  Surrey — Mr.  RicLd.  Aitken. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne— George  Crawshay,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 

Daniel  Liddell,  Carliol-street. 
Nantv.ich— Mr.  Philip  Durker. 
Ncwcastle-under-Lvne — Mr.  Elias  Shaw. 
New  Mills— John  Yates,  Esq. 
O'ulham — John  Piatt,  Esq.,  Hartford  Ironworks. 
Ossett,  nsar  Wakefield — Mr.  Frank  Fearnaide. 
Potteries,  The — Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq. 
Poole — G.  R.  Penney,  Esq. 
Pontcfraet — Mr.  W.  Kidd.  news  agent. 
Tatslcy  Bridge — Mr.  R.  Haikcr. 
Plymouth — jno.  Symons,  Esq.,  Kinterburg-st. 
Reigate   Mr.  Thomas  Dunn. 
Riunsjatc — Mr.  Heriry  Soott,  07,  Queen-street. 
Salisbury — Juo.  Lambert,  Esq. 
Sevcuoaks,  Kent— John  Clark,  Esq. 
St.  Column— Mr.  W.  Brown,  3,  Fair-street. 
Scarborough — Isaac  B.ickuey.  Esq. 
Sheffield — William  Hargreaves,  E«q.,  Merchant. 
Skip'.on — J.  B.  Dewhury.t,  Esq. 
Southbbrt — Richard  Johnson,  Esq. 
Stockport — Mr.  J.  Keginbotham,  Millgnte. 
Sirhowy,  Monmouthshire — R«v.  Richard  Jones. 
South  Shields— Mr.  .lames  Bell. 
Stourbridge — Mr.  E.  Buvlie. 
Strood— Mr.  Johu  S.  Cobb. 

Swalfham  and  West  Norfolk — Arthur  Morse,  Esq.,  Swaff- 
hara. 

Swansea — Mr.  Joseph  Ruttcr. 
Stroud — Mr.  T.  Parsons. 
Stirling,  Robert  Smith,  Esq. 

Sunderland — Mr.  Edward  C.  Robson,  Frederic  street, 
Bishopwcarmouth. 

Stocktoii-on -Tees — J.  B.  Clepham,  Esq. 

Bheptpn  Mohett — W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Woodbourne  Cot- 
tage. 

Btaleyhridge — Henry  Raj  ley,  Esq. 
Sudbury — Colonel  Addison. 
St.  Austell— The  Rev.  .las.  Cope. 
Todmorden — W.  Hawotth,  Esq.,  North  View. 
Tewkesbury — Mr.  Benjamin  Harris. 
Thctford — Mr.  Henry  Brown 
Warminster — Mr.  II.  Bastings 
Wedncsbury — Benjamin  Round,  Esq. 
Wareham — J.  Pike,  Esq.,  Merchant. 
Westbury — N.  Overbury,  Esq. 

Wig.m — Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  Spinner,  and  Mr.  Thomas 

Wall,  Bookseller. 
Wiikswovth— Mr.  B.  Street,  White  Lion  Inn. 
Wakefield — Charles  Morton.  Esq.,  Whitwood  Colliery. 
Whitchurch — Mr.  Richard  Thomas. 
Weymouth — Mr.  Charles  l'o;,e. 
WesthiOrnwich — J.  Spittle,  Esq. 
York — Thomas  Swales.  Esq.,  Lawrence-street. 
Ymmouth — Mr.  John  Fish,  Denes. 


Mr.  W.  E. Gladstone. — We  understand  that  a  requisition 
was  forwarded  to  this  gentleman  on  Saturday  last,  signed  by 
many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal 
parties  in  Wigan,  requesting  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  placed 
in  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  the  borough,  in  the  place  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  has  resigned.  It  is  generally 
expected  that  Mr  Gladstone  will  accept  this  invitation,  and 
that  he  will  bo  returned  without  opposition. — Liverpool 
Times. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  addressed  another  letter  to 
"his  countrymen."  His  grace's  plea  for  doing  so  is  the 
"  encouragement"  he  received  on  the  former  occasion.  The 
subject  of  the  present  letter  is  the  downfall  of  our  agricultu- 
ral system.  It  is  a  "  very  melancholy  and  gentlemanlike  " 
production,  and  is  well calculated  to  "raise  the  waters  "  ip 
the  eves  of  the  British  veomam  v. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
By  Reuben. 

Last  Monday  was  a  cold,  ill-tempered  day.  Towards 
four  o'clock,  as  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England, 
not  already  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  on  railway 
committees,  came  down  Parliament-street  and  passed 
Westminster  Hall,  some  to  the  entrance  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  others  to  the  doorway  of  "  another 
place  ;"  some  riding  in  the  storm,  with  spurred  and 
booted  grooms  after  them,  as  if  they  were  going  to 
"  another  place,"  farther  oft'  than  the  House  of  either 
Lords  or  Commons  ;  some  cabbed  and  covered  up,  with 
outside  tigers  holding  on  their  laced  hats,  and  laced 
hats  refusing  to  be  held  on  ;  somo  coming  along  the 
foot-pavement  on  such  conveyances  as  nature  gave 
them,  of  whom  the  Prime  Minister  was  one;  but  even 
he,  stepping  out  to  escape  the  coming  storm,  which  had 
gathered  wind,  vain,  hail,  chimney-pots,  tiles,  plaster, 
glass,  straw  and  dust,  and  was  about  to  hurl  them  on 
the  heads  of  every  man,  woman,  child,  an»  member  of 
Parliament  within  reach — a  kind  of  atmospheric  Ecr- 
rand  ;  even  the  Prime  Minister,  feeing  what  was  to 
come,  walked  faster  than  his  usually  solid,  grave,  digni- 
fied pace.  Such,  at  four  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon, 
was  the  weather  in  Westminster,  as  the  collective  wis- 
dom of  the  nation  was.  collecting  through  the  different 
channels  of  the  West-end,  but  directly  through  Parlia- 
ment-street. 

It  is  at  all  times  a  sight  worth  seeing,  that  of  the  ar- 
rival at  the  doors  of  Parliament  of  the  picked  men  of 
the  nation.  How  oddly  they  come  !  how  oddly  they 
look  !  Now  the  tall  man,  now  the  short  one.  Now  a 
venerable  grey  beard  ;  and  now  a  beardless  bread-and- 
butter  looking  boy — boys  I  should  say  ;  for  the  number 
of  Parliamentary  youths  astonishes  the  stranger  more 
than  anything  he  will  sec  or  hear  in  the  house.  Now 
there  is  the  dark-featured,  strong-bodied  borderer,  Sir 
James  Graham  ;  and  now  the  tall,  sprightly  Sydney 
Herbert,  of  Wiltshire.  A  Lord  Something,  of  brief 
stature,  with  hunch  back  and  white  gloves,  is  followed 
by  some  other  lord,  whom  every  on-looker  at  once  de- 
clares to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  an  Englishman.  But 
both  are  Englishmen,  and  what  of  it  ?  Both  have  votes 
in  the  house,  and  both  arc  the  nominees  of  one  duke. 

But  Monday  was  a  day  upon  which  the  members 
passed  into  the  house  almost  without  criticism — an  un- 
common thing,  certainly;  but  it  was  a  day  upon  which 
country  stragglers  in  London,  who  usually  form  four- 
fifths  of  the  line  of  critics  on  the  opposite  pavement, 
could  not  keep  their  places,  as  the  wind  and  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  raved  and  roared  over  that  particular  part  of 
the  street,  as  if  they  would  close  and  grapple,  and  the 
one  throw  the  other  down.  They  did  come  to  blows, 
but  the  Abbey  only  shook  itself,  and  tossed  the  storm 
into  the  street  below — in  which,  while  I  was  there,  on 
my  way  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  try  to  obtain  an 
entrance  to  the  Speaker's  gallery,  it  seemed  to  be  play- 
ing a  kind  of  overture  to  the  performances  which  were 
afterwards  to  be  witnessed  within  the  house,  as  if  in  an- 
ticipation of  who  were  to  speak,  and  of  their  manner  of 
speaking. 

There  was  the  bitter  gust,  whistling  from  all  points  of 
the  compass,  insinuating  itself  into  every  street,  lane, 
alley,  and  spider's  hole;  now  buffeting  the  lords  on  the 
back  who  might  happen  to  be  passengers,  and  then 
smiting  poorer  men  in  the  face,  biting  the  very  noses  of 
the  cabmen  as  if  it  would  be  satisfied  if  it  could  bite  a 
nose  off.  Now  whizzing  round  the  cold  bronze  of  Can- 
ning's statue,  now  rushing  upon  the  pavement  opposite, 
as  if  it  would  take  the  official  papers  out  of  Sir  llobcrt 
Peel's  pocket,  and  then  whistling  among  his  feet,  as  if 
it  would  trip  him  up,  because  he  held  the  papers  fast. 
The  scowling  cloud  which  gave  forth  this  gust,  and 
which,  to  look  at,  was  enough  to  make  ordinary  mortals 
feel  that  nothing  but  bitterness  could  come  out  of  it, — 
this  weather-sour  fraction  of  discontented  nature  played 
in  the  overture  an  epitome  of  what  Mr.  Ben  Disraeli 
had  been,  and  was  again  to  be  that  night. 

Again  the  wind  would  cease,  and  all  nature  would 
seem  to  be  empty  for  a  space — as  empty  as  some  gam- 
bler's pocket  ;  then,  in  a  moment,  the  storm  was  high 
again,  raised  as  suddenly  as  a  gambler  "  raises  the 
wind."  Once  more  it  would  be  dead  still,  and  again  it 
would  move  and  stop,  and  rush  on  and  turn  the  corners 
and  come  back  again,  and  wbeczle  inharmonious!}-,  as 
if  it  were  fore-shadowing  even  at  greater  length  and 
with  more  precision  than  an  overture  foreshadows  an 
operatic  performance,  the  inharmonious  sentences  of 
the  forthcoming  speeches  of  the  new  orator, Lord  George 
Bcntinck. 

Again  the  gale  would  recommence  loudly,  and  con- 
tinue loud  yet  unstable  in  its  noise,  softening  where  it 
was  expected  to  be  strong,  bursting  with  strength  where 
one  expected  to  hear  it  soft,  as  if  it  were  already  re- 
echoing George  liankes,  who  was  not  yet  on  his  feet. 

The  rain  CASK!  on  and  poured,  as  if  the  tempest  had 
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taken  the  Thames  from  its  bed  to  carry  it  away,  and 
the  Thames  was  not  willing  to  go  any  farther.  I  lis- 
tened no  longer  to  the  elemental  strife.  It  had  been 
announced  that  the  Speaker  was  at  prayers,  which  an- 
nouncement opened  the  doors  of  the  committee-rooms 
as  a  knife  cuts  the  straw  band  of  a  potato  sack,  and 
straightway  there  came  rolling  out  upon  the  street 
dozens  and  scores  of  railway  witnesses,  engineers,  attor- 
nies,  barristers,  clerks,  and  reporters.  I  went  to  look 
for  some  member  who  might  oblige  mo  by  obtaining  a 
Speaker's  order,  and  though  not  fortunate  enough  to 
see  one  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  a  gentleman  who 
has  more  than  once  been  kind  enough  to  put  himself  to 
some  trouble  to  obtain  this  favour  for  me  did  to  again. 

The  time  was  not  lost.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  other 
spot  in  London,  or  out  of  it,  where  an  hour  or  two  may 
be  more  agreeably,  usefully — I  might  say  philosophi- 
cally—employed than  in  the  lobbies  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  through  which  the  members  arc  passing  in 
and  out,  and  in  again  every  minute  ;  and  in  which  per- 
sons arc  standing  in  rows  waiting  to  see  their  own  mem- 
ber, or  some  one  known  to  them,  to  get  an  order,  or  to 
deliver  a  message,  or  a  letter,  or  a  petition,  or  some  pa- 
pers which  arc  to  cram,  as  a  silkworm  is  crammed  with 
mulberry  leaves,  some  George  Bankes  or  Lord  George 
Bcntinck,  who  is  to  spin  a  silk-yarn  speech,  and  has  not 
got  the  material  all  at  hand  from  which  to  make  the 
speech. 

Standing  in  the  lobby  for  an  hour  or  two  with  a  com- 
panion, such  observations  as  the  following  were  ex- 
changed : 

"That  gentleman  carrying  the  black  leather  box  in 
his  hand,  who  is  he  ?"  "  Do  you  mean  that  genteel 
man,  slender,  rather  young,  with  light  coloured  hair  ?" 
"  Yes."  That  is  a  member  of  the  Government,  Mr. 
Cardwell.  He  will  perhaps  (peak  to-night  if  he  is  not 
too  hoarse  ;  but  he  lias  got  a  bad  cold.  He  is  a  good 
speaker,  and  has  the  promise  of  a  statesman  in  him." 

"  Sonic  of  those  men  standing  near  that  door  arc 
weavers,  or  pretended  weavers,  from  Spitalfields.  The 
silk  question  is  expected  to  come  on  to-night  if  there 
is  not  too  much  debate  on  the  items  of  the  tarill'  be- 
fore silk.  We  shall  very  probably  see  Lord  George 
Bcntinck,  or  Peter  Borthwick,  or  D' Israeli,  or  George 
Bankes,  or  perhaps  old  Spooner  of  Birmingham,  or 
Squire  Newdcgatc,  of  Warwickshire,  come  and  speak 
to  them  ;  they  have  sent  into  the  house  for  some- 
body. I  heard  of  a  lady  some  time  ago  ;  she  is  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  members  of  a  borough,  not  over 
sixty  miles  from  here  ;  she  has  a  certain  kind  of  re- 
gard for  the  poor,  and  visits  them  in  their  own 
houses.  Her  chief  object  is  to  teach  them  not  to 
waste  anything,  and  particularly  not  to  waste  the 
skins  of  the  potatoes  ;  to  show,  that  though  a  lady, 
she  can  eat  a  potato  with  nothing  but  salt  to  it,  and 
vary  little  of  that  ;  she  cats  a  potato  at  their  dinner 
table,  with  just  the  least  thing  in  life  of  salt  to  it  ; 
and  to  show  that  poor  people  may  cat  the  potato 
skins,  she  eats  the  potato  with  the  skin  on  it.  Now, 
those  kid-gloved  lords  —  here  is  Lord  George  Bcn- 
tinck ;  that  is  he  in  white  gloves  ;  rather  a  good- 
looking  man  when  his  hat  is  on  ;  he  is  well  whis- 
kered, which  shows  favourably  as  he  stands  now;  but 
he  has  an  indifferent  head,  so  far  as  the  intellectual 
or  moral  power  of  it  are  indicated,  which  you  can  see 
when  his  hat  is  off.  Those  lords  in  kid  gloves,  hunt- 
ing after  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  remind  me  of  the 
lady  who  cats  the  skins  of  the  potato  ;  she,  submit- 
ting to  a  kind  of  gastronomic  martyrdom  for  five 
minutes  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  they,  opening 
their  mouths  to  be  crammed  with  the  statistics  of  the 
silk-trade  and  the  sorrows  of  poor  men,  'for  this 
night  only.'  The  lady  could  no  more  digest  a  meal 
of  potato  skins,  day  after  day,  than  could  those  men 
who  have  suddenly  become  the  weavers'  advocatcs( 
take  in,  understand,  and  intellectually  digest,  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  silk  trade.  It  is  a  mere  sham.  The  only 
thing  in  their  favour  is,  that  they  have  not  intellec- 
tual capacity  enough  to  know  when  they  arc  blunder- 
ing, as  we  shall  hear  if  we  get  into  the  house  to- 
night, and  the  house  should  get  as  far  through  the 
tariff  as  the  article  silk." 

"  What  reason  have  you  for  saying  those  arc  not  real 
weavers  ?" 

"  I  do  not  say  but  they  have  been  weavers.  I  call 
them  pretended  weavers,  because  they  pretend  to  represent 
the  weavers,  and  they  only  represent  a  few,  and  these  not 
the  most  intelligent  or  most  industrious.  Moreover,  they 
arc  not  working  men  at  present.  They  arc  in  the  pay 
of  the  corn  monopolists  to  get  up  opposition  to  the  Free 
Trade  scheme  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  At  the  meeting  held 
lately  at  Brcmhill,  in  Wiltshire,  where  so  many  labour- 
ers and  their  wives  attended,  and  told  how  poorly  they 
were  paid,  how  poorly  fed,  poorly  lodged,  and  poorly 
clothed,  one  of  these  pretended  Spitalfields  men  at- 
tended from  London,  sent  down  by  agents  of  the  mono- 
polists here,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention  of 


the  poor  people  there  from  the  question  of  large  loaf  or 
little  loaf,  to  that  of  machinery.  He  insisted  that  it  was 
the  threshing  mills  that  had  caused  the  misery  of  Wilt- 
shire ;  and  the  blockhead  said  that,  not  knowing  that 
threshing  mills  were  very  little  in  use.  But  the  people 
shouted — "  No,  it  ben't  the  machines  ;  it  bo  the  Corn 
Laws  that  make  little  trade,  little  wages,  and  little  loaves 
of  bread.  Don't  come  to  tell  we  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Corn  Laws  ;  we  has  more  to  do  with  'em 
than  any  body,  for  we  live  on  bread,  and  get  nothing 
but  bread  1"  And  they  at  last  drew  him  from  the 
platform,  and  told  him  that  they  were  determined 
to  act  peacefully,  and  not  to  be  led  by  the  like  of 
him  into  mischief,  to  break  machines,  and  get  them- 
selves hung,  or  transported.  So  the  man  decamped. 
But  within  a  few  days,  he  was  at  a  meeting  at  Birming- 
ham, and  in  a  few  days  after  at  a  meeting  at  Maccles- 
field— always  in  the  character  of  a  working  man,  and  in- 
stigating the  working  men  to  follow  after  some  othcr 
object  than  that  which  they  were  met  about,  the  Corn 
Law.  The  purpose  of  the  monopolists  in  paying  the 
travelling  expenses  and  the  wages  of  this  man  to  get  up 
a  crusade  against  the  threshing-mills  rather  than  the 
Corn  Laws  was  plain  enough.  They  were  so  well  pre- 
pared to  make  use  of  such  a  perversion  of  the  popular 
excitement,  that  two  of  the  least  discreet  of  them  did 
make  use  of  it,. though  it  had  never  occurred.  Mr.  J. 
Bcnctt,  one  of  the  members  for  Wiltshire,  and  a  leading 
protectionist  member,  had  been  so  well  prepared  for 
what  had  been  expected  to  follow  the  employment  of 
such  agents  of  the  Central  Protection  Society  at  Anti- 
Corn-Law  meetings,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  standing  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  accu- 
sing the  League  of  sending  persons  to  Bremhill  to  incite 
the  Wiltshire  labourers  to  break  machinery  !  And  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  brother,  in  imitation  of  John 
Bcnctt,  said  the  same  thing,  and  something  worse,  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Now  there,  before  us,  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  arc  some  of  those  men, 
speaking  to,  and  feeding,  and  cramming,  as  they  would 
pigeons  with  peas,  the  members  who  arc  getting  oil'  the 
parts  of  poor  men's  friends  for  a  night  or  two,  that  they, 
the  said  members,  who  arc  getting  off  the  parts,  may, 
under  cover  of  this  new  disguise,  continue  to  pick  the  na- 
tional pocket  and  the  weaver's  cupboard. 

"  Why  have  those  weavers,  or  pretended  weavers,  or 
whatever  they  may  be,  not  given  information  to  the 
monopolist  members  before  this  time  ?  Tliis  docs  not 
seem  a  convenient  place  for  such  business." 

"  No  doubt  they  have  before.  But  they  have  come 
now  to  get  into  the  gallery,  and  have  perhaps  brought 
something  which  was  forgotten  before. " 

We  read  of  an  animal  which  can  be  schooled  to  betray 
its  fellows  into  a  snare,  by  lavishing  a  spurious  affec- 
tion on  them.  This  animal  is  not  without  excuse  ;  it 
finds  that  its  new  masters  have  fed  it  better  than  it  was 
fed  before,  and  it  is  willing  to  lead  as  many  of  its  kind 
as  its  arts  can  compass  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
advantages  with  itself.  Moreover  it  is  not  a  man  ;  it  is 
only  a  four-footed  beast.  But  there  are  men,  the  Pariah 
dogs  of  mankind,  who  for  a  bellyful  to  themselves  will 
betray  their  fellows  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
starved,  will  starve,  and  can  only  live  by  starving  them. 

Pots,  pans,  tin  kettles,  where  are  you  all,  that  such 
dogs  can  go  along  the  streets  without  one  of  you  at 
their  tails  ? 

After  passing  a  policeman,  who  asked  me  if  the  order 
I  had  was  for  the  Speaker's  or  for  the  stranger's  gallery, 
and  being  directed  by  him  up  a  particular  stair  when 
I  had  said  the  Speaker's  gallery,  I  went  up  that  stair  and 
another,  and  along  a  narrow  passage,  through  a  barrier, 
which  was  lifted  to  admit  me  along  the  passage  still 
farther  to  another  barrier,  where  the  order  was  asked 
for  and  delivered  up ;  then  through  some  place  wider 
than  a  mere  passage,  with  a  table  in  it,  a  chair  and  a 
stove ;  then  through  a  door-way  into  the  region  of  the 
bude  lights,  beneath  which  I  could  indistinctly  see  tho 
Opposition  benches  well  filled  with  Opposition  mem- 
bers. A  voice  was  speaking,  which  I  knew  to  be  the 
somewhat  thin,  but  clear  and  melodious  voice  of  Sir  R. 
Peel.  In  a  few  minutes  I  got  a  front  scat.  After  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Plumptre,  of  Kent,  rose  to  urge  that 
the  excise  duty  should  be  taken  off  hops  of  homo 
growth,  and  that  the  import  duty  on  hops  of  foreign 
growth  should  not  be  reduced.  All  that  was  said  by 
him,  and  by  those  who  followed,  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic since  Tuesday  morning;  and  if  it  had  not  been  so 
there  was  nothing  in  it  requiring  notice  from  me.  A 
division  took  place  on  this  question  of  hops,  at  least  I 
read  next  morning  that  a  division  took  place.  All  I 
know  of  it  is  that  theSpeakcr  ordered  strangers  to  with- 
draw, and  that  two  officers  .of  the  house  pushed  the 
strangers  out  into  the  place  before-mentioned,  where 
stood  ono  tabic,  one  chair,  and  a  stove.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  desire  of  most  of  them  to  remain  as  near  the  door 
as  possible,  to  be  the  first  to  re-enter;  and  some  to  make 
sure  of  not  b^ing  pushed  too  lav  out,  laid  hold  of  tho 
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stove  and  burned  their  fingers.  In  this  way  five  or  six 
or  seven  minutes  passed  over,  and  the  green  door  was 
opened  again,  and  we  got  to  our  seats  ;  some  to  the 
front,  who  were  behind  before,  and  some  to  the  back 
seat  who  were  in  front  at  first. 

The  clerk  at  the  table  read  a  number  of  articles  from 
the  tariff'  list,  which,  with  the  exception  of  straw  plait, 
did  not  cause  a  remark,  and  that  very  little,  until  the 
article  of  silk  was  named.  Shoes,  for  instance,  in  their 
different  varieties,  were  specified,  but  met  no  opposition'; 
which  was  attributable,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  the 
240  opponents  of  the  tariff  are  corn  growers  and  not 
shoemakers  ;  and  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  the  shoe- 
makers have  not  gone  up  to  the  monopolist  corn 
growers  as  a  few  of  the  silk  weavers  have  done,  to  de- 
liver themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  bread  taxcrs,  for 
the  bread  taxcrs'  own  sakes. 

On  the  silk  subject,  Mr.  Baukes,  who  moved  that  silk 
be  omitted  from  the  tariff,  evinced  much  sympathy  with 
the  meetings  of  the  weavers.  I  know  a  place  not  far 
from  Kingston  Hall,  where  working  men  would  meet, 
bnt  dare  not  (in  the  parish  of  Sturminster  Marshall,  Mr. 
Bankes's  own  property),  where  they  do  not  earn  one- 
half  of  the  wages  of  the  silk  weavers,  poorly  paid  as 
the  weavers  often  are.  It  is  an  odd  thing  for  the  squire 
of  Kingston  Hall  to  come  to  Parliament  as  the  weavers' 
friend.  I  have  the  authority  of  the  medical  gentleman 
who  relates  the  circumstance,  to  publish  the  following  : 

"  It  is,  as  I  may  say,  within  the  shadow  of  Kingston 
Hall  that  I  was  sent  for  some  time  ago  to  see  the 
family  of  a  working  man,  some  of  the  children  being 
ill.  I  was  sent  for  as  medical  officer  of  the  Poor  Law 
Union.  I  am  not  that  now;  but  I  was  then.  I  found 
the  family  without  bedding,  and  almost  without  cover- 
ing of  any  kind,  even  to  lie  on  the  floor  with.  I  saw 
the  husband  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  he  told  me  he 
had  no  money,  and  had  none  to  get.  His  wife  said  the 
same  thing.  I  inquired  of  his  master,  who  farms  a 
large  breadth  of  land,  near  Sturminster  Marshall,  and 
he  said  the  man  was  a  very  industrious  and  sober  man, 
that  he  thought  the  family  was  only  so  poor  because  they 
did  not  manage  well,  but  that  he  was  not  so  badly  off  as 
he  said  ;  he  had  8s.  a  week  ;  this  was  pay  day,  and  he 
had  a  month's  wages  to  get — 32s.  I  then  returned,  and 
asked  the  man  why  he  had  imposed  on  me,  saying,  they 
had  no  money  to  get  anything  for  the  children  hat  were 
ill,  and  had  no  money  to  receive,  when,  in  fact,  he  had  32s. 
to  get  that  very  evening.  The  man  said  it  was  more 
than  he  knew  of  if  he  had  32s.,  or  any  number  of  shil- 
lings to  receive. 

"I  thought  this  very  strange  ;  and  as  I  had  time  to 
make  the  inquiry,  I  made  it.  Going  back  to  the  farmer's 
house,  I  said,  it  is  within  a  little  of  the  time  of  paying 
your  men  ;  if  you  please  I  will  just  stay  and  see  that  man 
convicted  of  a  falsehood  with  my  own  eyes  ;  he  still  says 
he  has  no  money  to  receive,  and  has  not  received  any. 
What  can  the  man  mean  ? 

"  Why"  said  the  farmer,  he  is  a  very  good,  industrious, 
quiet  man,  himself — a  very  good  man,  but  they  don't 
manage  at  home,  some  way.  Our  people  hereabout 
are  always  running  ont  of  provisions  before  they  get 
their  money ;  and,  you  see,  we  are  obliged  to  get  credit 
for  them.  Nobody  would  trust  them  if  we  did  not  go 
scenrity.  So  I  dare  say  the  man  has  some  shop  debt  to 
pay  with  part  of  his  wages.  But  come  into  the  parlour 
Sir  ;  come  in  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  ;  you  cannot 
stand  all  that  time  at  the  door. 

"I  saw  the  drift  the  matter  was  taking,  and  resolved 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  I  did  not  go  in.  I  stood  to 
sec  the  men  paid  ;  and  when  the  farmer  was  at  last 
obliged  to  tell  me  that  he  sent  his  men  to  the  shop- 
keeper, his  brother-in-law,  who  paid  them,  I  said  I 
would  go  there.  I  did  not  know  then,  but  I  soon  after- 
wards discovered  that  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  the 
shopkeeper,  to  put  him  on  his  guard  as  to  me.  I  was 
prcssingly  invited  into  the  parlour  to  a  glass  of  wine,  or 
any  thing  else,  as  at  the  farm-house.  I  declined.  The 
result  was,  that  the  man  had  nothing  to  get  ;  instead  of 
32s.  to  receive,  he  was  abont  15s.  in  debt,  and  had  been 
80  for  a  long  time,  after  paying  his  month's  wages. 

"All  the  men  were  obliged  to  deal  there.  All  were  led 
into  debt  just  enough  to  bind  them  to  that  shop.  They 
could  never  get  clear,  consequently  they  had  to  take  any 
articles  of  provision,  of  whatever  inferior  quality,  at  what- 
evcr  extravagant  prices  they  were  offered  at,  and  could  not 
refuse.  Moreover,  they  were  bound  to  the  employer  by 
the  same  means,  obliged  to  bear  any  insolence  or  op- 
pression because  they  could  not  leave  him  :  this  debt  of 
15s.  was  as  a  chain  upon  their  necks.  The  man  said  to 
me  after  leaving  the  shop,  "Now  I  have  got  32s.,  or  the 
worth  of  32s.,  for  my  month's  work  ?  And  he  said  he 
would  have  left  that  master  if  he  could  have  got  rid  of 
this  shop  debt  ;  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  pay  it,  and 
he  feared  he  never  would. 

"  His  account  of  losing  his  furniture  was,  that 
he  had  once  resolved  on  seeking  work  with  another 
master,  and  left  this  one.    This  master  to  prevent  him, 


resorted  to  the  usual  custom  of  sending  round  to  the 
farmers  a  message  requesting  they  would  not  employ 
this  man.  They,  as  is  usual,  in  such  cases,  did  not  give 
him  work.  He  was  soon  glad  to  go  brick  and 
beg  the  pardon  of  this  one,  and  seek  to  be  taken 
on  again,  for  his  large  family  of  children,  and 
himself  and  wife,  were  starving.  But  no  :  lie 
could  get  no  work  there  ;  he  must  go  into  the 
workhouse.  So  to  qualify  the  family  for  the  work- 
house, they  must  sell  their  furniture.  That  was  sok^ 
and  the  money  spent  ;  and  as  they  were  about  to  go  to 
the  union,  the  farmer  came  and  said — You  need  not 
go;  I  require  a  baud,  and  will  give  you  work.'  Had  the 
man  refused  to  take  this  work,  he  would  have  been  pro- 
ceeded against  as  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond,  fur  refusing 
to  maintain  his  wife  and  family.  And  this  was  his  pu- 
nishment for  having  dared  to  leave  one  master  to  look 
for  another." 

Now  this  took  place  within  the  shadow,  not  li  crally,  but 
almost  literally,  of  Kingston  Hall,  Mr.  Bankes's  resi- 
dence. And  in  that  part  of  Dorset,  it  is  a  custom  no- 
torious to  everybody,  that  men  are  thus  compelled  to 
work  for  any  master,  for  any  wages,  bearing  any  oppres- 
sion that  may  be  offered  to  them. 

Next  to  the  oddity  of  Mr.  Bnnkcs  coming  out  of 
Dorset — and,  of  all  places,  out  of  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Dorset,  to  be  a  poor  man's  advocate  in  London, 
is  that  of  Lord  George  Bcntinck,  who  followed  him  in 
the  debate,  lamenting  the  increase  of  female  prostitu- 
tion, which  would  follow,  ho  said,  the  increased  impor- 
tation of  French  silk  dresses.  But  of  this,  no  more  for 
the  present. 


AGRICULTURE. 


HUSBANDRY   RECOVERING  FROM 
"  PROTECTION." 

The  practical  and  rational  tone  which  all  dis- 
cussions on  agriculture  amongst  farmers  aie  now 
assuming,  fully  hoars  out  all  we  have  said  as  to  the 
direct  and  immediate  value  of  Free  Trade  to  the 
business  of  husbandry.  Lords  and  squires  may 
whine  and  cant  about  their  fears  for  farmers,  or 
their  sympathy  for  labourers,  and  may  asseverate 
that  the  cultivation  of  laud  will  go  back,  and  the 
demand  for  rural  labour  fall  off,  in  consequence  of  a 
Free  Trade  in  corn,  but  nobody  believes  them.  Their 
cry  of"  wolf"  has  been  too  long  continued  to  excite 
any  other  feeling  than  that  of  pity  and  contempt 
towards  such  purblind  politicians.  Farming  land 
become  worse  cultivated  !  Rural  lalour  less  in  de- 
mand! Why,  the  very  propositions  excite  a  smile 
with  those  who  know  what  is  the  present  state  of 
English  farming,  and  the  actual  demand  for  agri- 
cultural labour.  The  laud  is  not  now  half  culti- 
vated. The  amount  of  labour  employed  is  scarcely 
sufficient  for  a  system  of  half  cultivation.  Yet 
there  is  an  abundance  of  labour  seeking,  longing, 
begging  for  employment;  there  is  capital  to  any 
amount  ready  to  bo  employed  in  farming  wherever 
land  can  be  obtained  on  lease,  free  from  obsolete 
rules,  and  landlord-imposed  burdens.  Hear  what 
the  farmers  say  upon  this  subject.  Our  readers  are 
probably  aware  of  the  character  Norfolk  has  at- 
tained for  improved  farming — and  justly,  for  the 
average  cultivation  of  Norfolk  is  high,  very  high, 
as  compared  with  other  counties — yet  in  Norfolk 
land  is  not  nearly  as  well  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be 
with  ft  view  to  profitable  farming ;  and  there  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  in  that  county  a  superabundance 
of  the  agricultural  population ;  that  superabundance, 
however,  is  only  apparent,  for  the  general  adop- 
tion of  very  moderate  improvements  amongst 
the  Norfolk  farmers  would  demonstrate  that  there 
is  no  superfluity  of  labour.  And  the  fanners  are 
aware  of  these  things.  A  striking  illustration 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  very  interesting  discus- 
sion at  the  North  Walsham  Farmers'  Club,  which 
we  find  reported  in  the  Murk  Lane  Express.  The 
subject  of  discussion  was,  "  On  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  labour" — a  topic  evidently  suggested  by 
the  supposed  superabundance  of  rural  labour  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

The  following  extracts  form,  incidentally,  com- 
plete answers  to  the  Parliamentary  harangues  of 
the  monopolists,  the  self-styled  "  farmers'  friends," 
the  professing  patrons  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers. The  first  speech  we  find  reported  is  that 
of  Mr.  Gower,  who  said  : 

"  Oflhc  amount  of  agricultural  labour  in  East  Norfolk  1 


cannot  speak  definitely,  ami  will  merely  affirm  that  the  ave- 
rage is  low,  considering  the  nature  of  the  $oil,  which  is, 
generally  speaking,  suitable  to  almost  any  roti.iion.  1  would 
earnestly  impress  the  members  with  the  belief  that  capital 
employed  in  labour  is  a  most,  profitable  investment  indirectly, 

as  well  as  immediately,  for  by  increasing  the  means  of  the 
labourer,  it  enables  turn  to  buy  more  of  the  farmer's  produce. 
1  would  suggest  the  following  alterations  in  form  practice — 
green  cropping  and  stall  feeding.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  double  the  quantity  of  stock  may  be  maintained  by 
feeding  them  in  open  yards,  or,  what  is  still  more  preferable, 
in  covered  boxes  or  stalls,  and  the  extra  manure  thill  made 
would  amply  repay  the  extra  labour." 

And  he  referred  to  bis  own  practice,  thus  teach- 
ing by  example : 

"  1  would  beg  to  refer  you'to  our  report  of  last  year  for  a 
system  of  cropping,  I  have  begun  in  earnest  to  curry  out 
that  system,  and  shall  have  u  piece  of  rye  after  wheat  ready 
for  soiling  ftt  the  end  of  next  month,  which  I  intend  to  follow 
by  tares,  thus  seeming  a  succession  through  the  summer, 
and  I  think  I  may  say  that  by  this  plan  I  shall  employ  two 
men  mid  two  boys  extra  for  M  weeks." 

He  then  mentioned  some  of  the  obstacles  to  good 
fanning,  which  our  readers  will  recognise  as 
amongst  the  evils  we  have  designated  as  landlord- 
imposed  burdens : 

"Another  important  improvement  and  source  of  increased 
employment  for  the  labourer  is  the  better  management  of 
our  fences,  which  have  hitherto  been  ■/real  obstacles  to  good 
farming,  as  it  is  very  evident  they  injure  the  crops  in  their 
vicinity,  and  are  nurseries  for  weeds  which  are  continually 
fouling  the  laud.  When  we  consider  the  fact,  that  in  every 
10U  acres  of  land  there  are  10  in  fences,  it  will  be  seen  bow 
desirable  it  is  to  do  away  with  half  of  them.  I  may  he  told 
that  the  landlord  may  object  In  t'icse  alterations  :  but.  I  be- 
lieve this  witi  rarely  occur,  as  I  am  bound  to  say  my  expe- 
rience has  taught  me  the  gratifying  fact,  that  the  landlord 
will  always  appreciate  the  dibi  ts  of  (be  tenant  to  provide  full 
employment  for  the  poor.  I  am  aware  this  question  opeus  a 
wide  field  for  discussion  on  the  restrictive  clauses  of  leases, 
and  I  do  hope  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  aye  will  tend  to 
simplify  these.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  this  subject ; 
but  surely  it  would  be  sufficient  security  for  tiie  landlord  if 
the  tenant  be  restricted  from  taking  two  white  straw  crops 
in  succession,  except  when  the  land  has  laid  more  than  one 
year  in  grass,  aud  if  he  be  required  to  consume  the  produce 
upon  the  farm." 

Wo  suspect  Mr.  Gower  spoke  rather  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  than  of  the  actual  system,  when 
he  said  landlords  will  not  oppose  the  removal  of 
obstacles  to  good  farming.  Landlords  will  not  ob- 
ject to  remove  the  obstacles  their  prejudices  offer  to 
good  farming  when  they  find  they  cannot  otherwiso 
keep  up  their  rentals.    Till  then,  we  doubt. 

Mr.  Cubitt,  who  is  himself  a  capital  farmer,  said  : 
"  I  am  aware  that  I  am  in  the  presence  of  many  farmers 
whose  example  I  might  well  follow,  hut  I'll  defy  any  practi- 
cal man  to  go  through  the  eastern  part  of  this  county — yes, 
even  this  far-famed  county  of  Norfolk — without  seeing 
thousands  of  acres  most  slovenly  cultivated  for  the  want  of 
additional  labour.  To  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourers 
we  must  endeavour  to  keep  them  fully  employed  at  fair 
wages,  without  which  all  other  attempts  will  be  perfectly 
futile  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  vvo.dd  be  to  the  interest  of 
every  farmer  in  this  county  to  allow  each  of  his  labourers  a 
few  rods  of  land  for  the  growth  of  vegetables.  Such  a  sys- 
tem judiciously  carried  out  would  tend  more  than  any  other 
to  improve  the  character  and  the  morals  of  the  agricultural 
labourers,  and  I  think  it  would  assist  iu  destroying  the  in- 
fluence of  that  greatest  of  all  his  enemies — the  village  beer- 
shop.  But  there  is  another  point  worthy  of  attention.  It 
ought  to  be  the  duty  of  every  employer  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  his  labourers,  and  he  has  various  opportunities  of 
adding  to  their  comforts  with  but  little  pecuniary  incon- 
venience to  himself;  and  depend  on  it,  if  a  fanner  expects 
to  have  good  and  faithful  servants,  he  must  first  teach  them 
that  he  feels  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  he  will  then 
achieve  an  object  of  no  small  importance  to  Lis  owu  indi- 
vidual interests." 

Mr.  Cubitt  then  adverted  to  the  question  of  tho 
demand  for  labour,  saying  : 

"  I  conscientiously  believe  that  if  all  the  land  in  this 
county  was  properly  and  profitably  cultivated  there  would  at 
the  present  day  be  a  very  great  insufficiency  of  agricultural 
labourers.  T  shall  commence  with  the  root  culture,  and  I 
challenge  any  practical  farmer  to  ride  through  the  more  fer- 
tile districts  of  this  county  without  seeing  a  great  annual 
loss  in  the  turnip  crops,  arising  from  ineffectual  tillage  and 
the  want  cf  manual  labour,  a  loss  amounting  on  some  farms 
to  many  tons  per  acre,  which  would  more  than  repay  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  whole  crop  (manuring  excepted). 
.-/  heavy  crop  of  turnips  cannot  now  be  grown  where  land 
has  been  long  cultivated  with  that  plant  {as  in  Norfolk) 
without  great  care  aud  trouble.' 

This  points  to  the  fact  we  have  more  than  onco 
mentioned,  that  there  is  a  too  close  and  bigottcd 
adherence  to  tho  four-course  system  in  districts 
where  the  fanning  is  far  above  the  average. 

Amongst  many  other  useful  and  practical  sugges- 
tions, Mr.  Cubitt  thus  mentions  the  importance  of 
stock-feeding,  aud  the  landlord-imposed  obstacles 
to  its  extensive  adoption  : 

"  Every  farmer  has  become  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
box  or  stall-feeding,  but  I  regret  that  that  excellent  system 
is  not  likely  to  become  general  amongst  tenant  farmers  with- 
out the  assistance of. their  landlords,  for  the  majority  of  farm 
buildings  in  this  neighbourhood  are  now  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  td good  farming,  being  not  ouly  dilapidated,  but 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tend  more  to  the  destruc- 
tion than  the  preservation  of  the  manure.  In  feeding  cattle, 
I  would  recommend  every  farmer  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  tho  valuable  properties  of  linseed  (boiled)  and  mixed 
with  cut  bay,  straw,  chaff,  or  other  provender;  it  makes  ex- 
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cellent  food  in  addition  to  turnips,  is  generally  relished  by 
nil  descriptions  of  stock,  and  enables  him  to  keep  an  in- 
creased quantity." 

And  lie  afterwards,  with  reference  to  the  same 
subject,  added: 

"  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  unprofitable  manner  in 
which  our  artificial  graces  !lrP  consumed.  Where  artifi- 
cial grass  is  required  for  fattening  purposes,  it  might  be  cut 
up  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  boiled  linseed  :  and  at  the 
early  part  of  the  season  it  is  advisable  to  cut  and  mix  dry 
provender  with  green  food.  This  plan,  more  than  all  others 
(of mixing  our  grasses)  would  prove  a  great  saving,  and 
increase  the  demand  for  labour." 

Mr.  Mott,  who  stated  himself  not  to  he  a  farmer, 
gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  some  contrasts 
in  farming  he  had  met  with  in  Dorsetshire.  After 
giving  some  detail  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable's  ma- 
nagement of  a  farm  of  230  acres,  on  which  he  pays 
121.  a  week  for  labour,  Mr.  Mott  observed  : 

"  We  ought  all  to  be  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Huxtable  for 
making  these  experiments,  for  they  plainly  show  that  capital 
mav  be  applied,  and  labour  profitably  employed, from  an  im- 
proved system  of  farming  ;  and  I  think  you  will  all  allow 
that  these  experiments  on  grazing  are  of  the  greatest  value 
just  now,  when,  from  the  depreciation  which  may  take 
place  in  the  price  of  corn,  the  attention  of  the  farmer  must 
more  than  ever  be  diverted  to  tluil  which  is  the  most  import- 
ant and  the  most  profitable." 

Can  we  have  more  direct  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  protection  Arts  prevented  the  farmer  from  di- 
recting his  attention  "  to  that  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  profitable?"  And  in  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  the  Blackmoor  Vale,  we  learn 
the  more  ordinary  aspect  of  the  state  of  Dorset- 
shire farming.    Mr.  Mott  said  : 

"  In  the  Yale  of  Bhiekmore  (a  few  miles  from  Mr.  Hnx- 
table's)  a  friend  of  mine  has  some  farms  quite  saturated 
with  water,  which  he  proposed  to  one  of  his  tenants  to  drain, 
either  finding  all  the  labour  himself  and  charging  five  per 
cent.,  or  finding  the  tiles  if  he  would  find  labour.  Both  pro- 
positions were  declined,  as  the  fanner  was  perfectly  satisfied 
to  go  on  as  he  had  done  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Now,  I 
would  ask,  Is  such  a  man  fit  to  be  a  fanner?  Do  you  think 
such  a  man,  even  if  our  worst  fears  are  realised,  can  possi- 
bly be  benefited  by  such  a  system  ?  Would  he  not  reap  thirty 
per  cent,  by  laying  out  his  five  per  cent.  ?  In  other  words, 
would  not  the  demand  for  labour  be  profitably  increased  ? 
Protection  certainly  has  not  benefited,  and  never  can  benefit 
such  a  man ;  and  I  fear  he  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  in- 
stance. But  mark  the  consequences  :  Here  is  a  man,  with 
the  labourers  around  him  calling  (as  Mr.  Huxtable  has 
justly  observed)  for  labour  and  for  bread  ;  and  he  refuses  to 
employ  them,  even  when  it  might  be  done  profitably  to  him 
self.  The  labourer  is  willing  and  anxious  to  work,  but  there 
is  no  one  to  hire  him.  A  large  supply  and  no  demand  ;  and 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  labourer  is  half  starved,  and 
the  land  is  half-cultivated.  His  miserable  cottage  and  po- 
verty-stricken appearance  in  many  parts  of  the  county  too 
plainly  show  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  generally  very  far  below 
the  average  of  the  best  cultivated  districts.  It  is  evident  that 
such  a  state  of  things  must  continue  wherever  such  a  mise- 
rable system  prevails.  The  hind  must  be  uncultivated,  the 
tenant  impoverished,  the  labourer  degraded,  until  the  agri- 
culturist becomes  persuaded,  by  the  success  of  repeated  ex- 
periments, that  capital  may  he  safely  invested,  and  that 
alteration  in  his  practice  may  be  profitably  made  in  order  to 
increase  the  demand  for  labour." 

How  much  more  of  this  is  really  attributable  to 

the  landlord  than  the  farmer,  we  shall  not  now  stay 

to  distinguish  ;  hut  in  truth,  monopoly — hopeless, 

helpless  reliance  on  monopoly, — is  the  great  cause 

of  tl  10  backwardness  of  English  agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACTIVITY. 

FLAX  CULTURE. 

Already  agriculture  gives  signs  that  the  incubus  of 
"  protection "  is  being  loosened.  Even  now,  with  a 
prospect  of  reversionary  Free  Trade,  farmers  arc  making 
up  their  minds  "to  do  something."  They  have  censed 
to  regard  the  dreary  and  mindlessorations  which  the  Ncw- 
degates,  the  Lord  George  Bcntincks,  and  that  sort  of 
men  persist  in  inflicting  on  the  House  of  Commons. 
Many  and  various  will  be  the  resources  which  farmers 
in  different  localities  will  find  to  be  within  their  reach 
when  they  have  fully  learnt  to  depend  upon  their  own 
exertions,  rather  than  an  Act  of  Parliament,  for  profit. 
Now,  besides  the  improvements  which  may  be  made  in 
the  existing  system,  there  is  a  new  branch  of 
husbandry  of  almost  universal  application,  which 
is  attracting  very  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
more  intelligent  gentlemen  and  farmers;  we  allude 
to  the  culture  of  flax.  The  persevering  advocate 
of  flax  growing,  Mr.  J.  Warncs — who  pleasantly  enough 
calls  himself  a  protectionist,  from  advocating  the  culture 
of  an  unprotected  article  as  the  means  of  redemption  for 
"  protected"  fanners,  we  presume — is  now  in  London 
making  another  vigorous  movement  to  bring  the  advan- 
tages of  a  flax  crop  before  the  agricultural  community. 
He  feels  that  this  is  the  time  when  farmers  are  prepared 
to  adopt  new  plans,  and  to  seek  from  their  own  skill 
(hat  protection  whichmonopoly  never  afforded  them.  That 
gentleman  has  favoured  us  with  two  letters,  which  have 
been  addressed/to  him  on  the  subject  since  the  publication 
of  his  letter,  a  few  weeks  since,  in  Thb  League  ;  they 


show  that  men  of  the  right  sort  are  considering  the  sub- 
ject. The  first  letter  is  from  Mr.  George  Hope,  the 
well-known  Free  Trader,  of  Fcnton  Barns.  It  is  as 
follows  : 

Fenton  Barns,  11th  March,  1810. 

Sin, — I  notice  iu  The  League  that  you  purpose  pub- 
lishing a  volume  on  the  cultivation  of  flux,  &C.  If  I  will  be 
able  to  get  the  book  through  any  Edinburgh  bookseller, 
you  may  put  me  down  for  a  copy.  Some  10  years 
ago  I  grew  nine  imperial  acres  of  flax,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  labour  in  this  part  of  the  country 
made  it  two  years  before  I  could  turn  it  into  cash.  Iu  the 
end  I  bad  to  put  up  a  simple  machine,  driven  by  a  horse,  to 
aid  the  scutching,  or  I  would  not  have  got  it  done  at  all. 
The  flax  was  sold  at  Perth  and  Dundee,  where  it  fetched  the 
very  top  price,  if  I  remember  right,  00/.  per  ton.  I  also  sold 
the  seed  at  a  high  price;  the  quality  being  excellent,  it  was 
re  sold  for  sowing.  I  found  the  trouble  of  personal  superin- 
tendence greater  than  I  eould  afford,  in  the  cleaning  of  the 
flax,  but  were  it  made  a  trade  and  aided  by  machinery,  the 
cultivation  of  it  would  pay  the  farmer  handsomely,  as, after 
deduct  ing  all  expenses,  it  left  a  clear  pro/it  of  Vol.  per  im- 
perial acre,  which  was  certainly  good,  considering  I  was  a 
novice  at  the  business.  Your  efforts  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  community  to  this  source  of  industry,  entitle  you  to 
their  warmest  thanks;  accept  of  mine,  and  believe  me,  Sir, 
respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Warnes,  Esq.  Geouge  Hope. 

This  is  practical  and  decisive  testimony  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  crop  of  flax  ;  it  also  points  to  the  only  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  a  very  general  adoption  of  flax 
growing,  viz.,  the  deficiency  of  men  skilled  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  fibre  for  market.  To  remedy  this  is  the 
point  to  which  Mr.  Warncs  is  now  directing  his  ef- 
forts. Of  his  plans  for  that  purpose  we  shall  say  a  word 
or  two  presently. 

The  following  is  the  second  letter  we  have  referred  to; 
it  is  from  a  gentleman  of  Manchester,  Mr.  C.  Rigg  : 

Office,  Dickinson-street,  Manchester,  Feb.  IS,  181(5. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  obliging  letter  of  the  LOth  ii.st.,  and 
interesting  accompaniments,  reached  my  hands  this  morn- 
ing; the  receipt  of  which  I  hasten  to  acknowledge,  and 
thank  you,  most  cordially,  for  j  our  polite  attention  to  my 
inquiries. 

Although  I  am  neither  a  grower  of  flax  nor  a  manufacturer 
of  linen — yet,  from  the  experience  of  a  long  life  devoted  to 
commercial  pursuits — a  sincere  love  for  my  country,  and 
my  kind — and  being  not  an  inattentive  observer  of  what  has 
been  enacted  around  me — I  have  always  regretted  that  flax  col 
ture  has  never  been  made  a  prominent  national  object.  In 
Ireland,  in  the  days  of  Isaac  Cony,  it  was  so  made;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  linen  trade  was  strangled  by  protection. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  protectionists  were  bats  and  moles, 
similar  to  the  bats  and  moles  of  our  own  day,  and  could  not 
(or  would  not)  see  the  difference  between  encouragement 
and  protection. 

As  regards  the  beneficial  effects  which  would  result  to 
agriculture,  and  the  linen  manufacture,  no  object  can  be  of 
more  uatioual  importance  than  the  growth  of  flax. 

With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  wool,  all  raw  materials 
for  our  textile  fabrics,  ure  drawn  from  abroad.  Our  climate 
is  unfavourable  to  the  existence  and  labours  of  the  silk- 
worm. Cotton  is  a  plant  of  other  regions;  but  for  the  cul- 
ture and  growth  of  flax  many  large  tracts  of  lai.d  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  pre-eminently  favourable.  In  fact, 
Jinx  will  grow  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  come  to  perfection, 
on  mott  soils  of  the  United  Kingdom,  if  properly  attended 
to.  To  show  that  it  is  not  a  very  coy  plant,  it  will  grow  to  a 
considerable  height  from  seed  put  between  the  folds  of  an 
old  and  much  worn  wetted  blanket  (iu  a  similar  way  that 
cress  and  mustard  are  reared  on  ship-board,  for  salad.) 

I  am  fully  persuaded,  from  all  I  have  read,  heard,  and 
seen,  relative  to  the  flux  plant,  that  by  the  aid  of  chemical 
science,  and  with  proper  management,  its  cultivation  will 
repay  all  and  every  outlay  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it; 
and  beyond  this,  that  it  will  yield  to  the  cultivator  larger 
profits  than  those  derivable  from  the  growth  of  corn ;  or, 
indeed,  from  any  other  vegetable  substance  whatsoever. 

Whenever  the  time  arrives — and  may  it  soon  arrive  !• — that 
flax  growing  and  the  linen  manufacture  meet  with  the  en- 
couragement their  importance  demand,  in  a  national  point 
of  view — it  may  then  be  truly  said  that  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufacture go  baud -in  hand ;  and  foreign  countries  will  soon 
learn,  and  understand,  the  value  and  effect  of  this  union. 

ii'ilh  very  few  exceptions,  neither  agricultural  nor  ma- 
nufacturing skill,  capital,  and  industry,  hare  ever  been 
brought  to  bear  with  sufficient  power  on  the  culture  of  fax, 
and  the  manufacture  of  linen. 

Our  manufacturing  appliances  have  brought  to  gigantic 
growth  both  the  silk  and  cotton  fabrics — the  raw  materials 
of  which  are  brought  to  us  from  foreign  climes.  And  how- 
does  it  happen  that  we  are  such  large  importers  of  linen 
cloth,  as  well  as  of  flax,  which  could  be  grown  at  home; 
and  which,  in  the  preparation  for  the  loom,  would  give  em- 
ployment and  bread  to  tens  of  thousands  of  our  parish  fed 
population  ? 

If  the  landowners  and  the  occupiers  of  land  will  but  respond 
to  the  call  of  the  manufacturers  of  home-grown  flax,  pro- 
perly prepared,  and  suitable  for  the  loom  and  the  brine 
croft,  our  merchants  (among  whom  the  writer  presumes  to 
class  himself)  will  soon  turn  buck  the  tide  of  linen  imports, 
by  the  overwhelming  flow  of  British  exportations. 

*  »  *  *  * 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  your  most  faithful  and  obdt.  servant, 

C.  Rigg. 

To  John  Warnes,  jun.,  Esq.,  Trimingham,  Norfolk. 

That  flax  is  a  highly  profitable  cropsccms  to  be  gene- 
rally admitted  ;  but  a  notion  has  got  into  the  heads  of 
the  landowners  that  it  is  a  scourging  crop,  and  therefore 
its  growth  is  almost  universally  prohibited  by  the  agree- 
ments under  which  the  tenant  farmers  of  England  hold 
their  farms.  This  notion  is,  however,  altogether  erro- 
neous. When  tho  land  is  in  good  heart,  it  has  been 
found  that  not  only  docs  a  crop  of  flax  not  exhaust  the 
soil,  but  that  in  fact  it  is  a  very  good  preparation  for 
wheat.  Mr.  Warnes,  and  other  flax-growers  of  Norfolk, 
have  found  that  their  wheat  and  barley  crops,  after 
tlax,  arc  at  least  as  heavy  as  wlicu  they  fall  in  the  usual 


routine  of  the  four-course  system  ;  that  when  flax  cul- 
ture is  carried  on  in  connection  with  linseed-feeding  (as 
it  ought  always  to  be),  there  is  no  crop  which  affords 
such  an  abundant  source  of  reproduction.  The  manure 
made  from  boiled  linseed  is  as  superior  to  oilcako  ma- 
nure as  oilcake  manure  is  to  the  ordinary  straw-yard 
manure.  Instead,  therefore,  of  flax  exhausting  the  soil, 
there  is  no  more  ready  way  of  increasing  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  than  by  growing  linseed  and  consuming  it  upon 
the  farm.  And  here  again  we  meet  with  an  instance  of 
the  benefit  to  the  farmer  of  the  access  to  cheap  grain 
when  the  corn  trade  is  free.  Not  only  is  the  feeding 
properties  of  boiled  linseed  and  chaff  greatly  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  certain  portion  of  barley,  rye,  or 
maize  meal,  but  the  cattle,  being  induced  by  the  admix- 
ture to  eat  more  than  they  would  of  linseed  alone,  be- 
come fat  more  quickly.  This  is  the  grand  point  for  the 
farmer.  Quick  feeding  is  profitable  feeding;  slow  feed- 
ing, the  reverse.  Flax,  then,  will  furnish  the  means,  not 
merely  of  keeping  up,  but  of  increasing  tho  fertility  of 
the  land.  But  thcnthefullprofitof  the  crop  depends  upon 
the  preparation  and  sale  of  the  fibre.  The  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  stalk  is  by  steeping  it  in  water  so  long  as  to 
separate  the  woody  portion  from  the  fibre  without  in- 
juring the  tenacity  of  the  latter.  Some  skill  and  obser- 
vation, the  results  of  experience,  are  required  for  con- 
ducting that  operation.  The  stalks  having  been  then 
dried  and  bleached,  are  scutched — that  is,  beaten  either 
by  hand  or  machinery  to  separate  the  woody  parts  from 
the  fibre.  This  part  of  the  work  also  requires  some  skill; 
at  nil  events,  some  instruction  from  those  accustomed  to 
the  art. 

These  operations  may  be  cither  carried  on  by  each 
grower  upon  his  own  premises,  or  the  grower  may  sell 
the  stalks  of  his  flax,  after  he  has  beaten  out  the  seed,  to 
flax  dressers,  whose  business  it  is  to  prepare  tho  fibre  for 
market.  And  thclutter,wcthiiik,isthcphm  w  hich  will  best 
s  :it  the  business  of  the  farmer,  and  most  tend  to  promote 
the  growth  of  flax.  The  best  practical  means  of  providing 
for  both  arc  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Warncs.  He  says 
men  are  wanted  who  understand  the  growth  and  subse- 
quent preparation  of  the  fibre  for  market  ;  and  the 
way  to  supply  that  want  is  to  establish  a  society  for 
training  workmen  in  the  art.  This  must  be  effected  by 
an  extensive  co-operation  amongst  those  who  would 
promote  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  encourage 
new  means  of  profitably  employingour  rural  population. 
For  the  latter  object,  flax  dressing  has  peculiar  advan- 
tages; it  16  performed  under  cover,  in  the  winter  season, 
when  other  work  is  scarce;  and  women  and  hoys  may 
earn  good  wages  at  the  employment.  A  society  being 
formed,  a  committee  might  hire  a  farm  in  a  central  situ- 
ation, where  the  growth  and  preparation  of  flax  would 
be  the  primary  objects.  To  this  establishment,  con- 
ducted of  course  by  persons  skilled  in  the  art,  men 
would  be  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  learning  tho  busi- 
ness, so  that  in  a  very  few  years  skilled  flax  dressers 
would  be  found  in  every  district.  In  order  to  render 
such  a  model  flax  farm  complete,  the  best  modes  of 
using  the  seed  for  feeding  should  be  in  constant  opera- 
tion; and  thus  men,  alive  to  the  full  value  of  the  flax 
culture,  would  be  regularly  furnished  to  all  farmers  or 
landowners  who  might  wish  to  adopt  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  directions  agriculture  will  take  from  the  impulse 
Free  Trade  must  afford,  and  is  a  signal  instance  of  the 
utter  folly  of  supposing  that  agricultural  activity  and 
rural  skill  can  be  promoted  by  a  system  which  prevents 
farmers  from  relying  on  their  own  industry  for  success. 


WHY  IS  THE  DELUSION  KEPT  UP  FOR 
THREE  YEARS? 
It  is  plain  that  farmers  have  got  over  their  fear  of 
Free  Trade — that  like  men  of  business  they  are  pre- 
paring to  accept  the  benefits,  and  guard  against  the 
difficulties  of  a  new  order  of  things.  This  is  obvious 
from  the  Mark  Lane  Express  review  of  the  present  stato 
of  the  corn  trade  : 

"  Though  the  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  reel's  new  Corn 
Law  has  not  been  carried  on  so  vigorously  this  week  (seve- 
ral cf  the  amendments,  of  which  notice  had  been  previously 
given,  having  been  withdrawn),  still  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  final  settlement  of  the  measure  may  be  delayed  for  some 
weeks  longer,  and  the  trade  be  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense. 
The  wants  of  the  millers  have  now  become  so  pressing,  that 
they  can  no  longer  do  without  old  wheat ;  and  it  is  pretty 
clear  that,  when  the  liberation  of  bonded  does  take  place,  a 
very  extensive  demand  may  be  reckoned  on.  We  are,  con- 
sequently, disposed  to  think  that,  happen  wdiat  may,  tho 
present  value  of  brcad-stuft's  will  be  maintained;  and  we  feel 
confident  that,  within  a  comparatively  short  peiiod  after  the 
release  of  the  lock  wheat,  any  slight  depression  which  may 
thereby  be  occasioned  will  be  recovered.  Judging  from  the 
firm  tone  w  hich  sellers  have  recently  assumed  at  the  markets 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  it  may  be  inferred  that  farmers 
take  the  same  view  of  the  subject ;  indeed,  no  one  seems 
anxious  to  sell  at  present  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
siderable unwillingness  continues  to  be  displayed  by  mer- 
chants and  millers  to  purchase  largely  ;  many  still  doubting 
the  wisdom  of  going  into  stock  in  the  present  bare  state  of 
the  markets.  The  advance  of  Is.  to  Us.  per  qr.,  which  has 
been  established  since  our  lust,  has  certainly  been  paid  very 
reluctantly,  but  the  absolute  necessities  "of  buyers  have 
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obliged  them  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  sellers.  A  rise  under 
such  circumstances  is  much  more  likely  to  be  maintained 
than  one  caused  by  speculation ;  the  upward  movement 
having,  in  the  present  instance,  been  wholly  produced  by  the 
supplies  falling  short  of  the  quantity  required  for  actual  and 
immediate  consumption." 

This,  like  all  business  views  of  the  corn  trade,  shows 
how  closely  the  farmer's  interest  is  identified  with  a 
steady  non-speculative  demand,  and  how  much  he  is 
injured  by  the  fluctuations  and  uncertainties  caused 
by  monopoly. 

"We  believe  there  are  not  two  opinions  amongst 
farmers  as  to  the  advantage  of  immediate  over  deferred 
Free  Trade  in  corn.  Hear  what  the  Norwich  Mercury, 
a  journal  deriving  its  agricultural  intelligence  from  the 
best  sources,  says  upon  the  subject  : 

"  The  corn  trade,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  poli- 
tical movements,  has  beeu  iu  a  most  torpid  state,  and  will 
probably  remain  so,  until  the  great  question  of  Free  Trade 
be  settled.  There  seems  but  one  opinion,  now  that  the  result 
of  the  debate  is  known,  as  to  the  policy  of  having  it  imme- 
diate, instead  of  the  deferred  plan  of  the  Government.  We 
question,  however,  if  those  most  interested  in  it — the 
tenants — will  stir  in  the  matter;  and  indeed  there  is  but 
little  enconragement  to  do  so,  after  the  great  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  against  Mr.  Villiers's  proposition  for 
total  and  immediate  repeal,  the  debate  on  which  proves,  we 
think,  that  the  sense  of  the  house  is  exactly  contrary  to  its 
vote.  It  is  admitted  now  to  be  a  sop  to  the  upper  house,  a 
boon  to  the  landlords,  which  we  fear  will  be  given  at  the 
tenants'  expense." 


ANTI-FEUDAL  MOVEMENT. 
It  seems  that  the  proprietors  of  entailed  estates  in 
Scotland  have  discovered  that  in  retaining  the  fetters 
of  feudalism  on  land,  they  are  in  fact  restricting  their  own 
enjoyment  of  their  own  property.  Landowners  will  be- 
come more  and  more  aware  of  that  truth,  as  soon  as  the 
delusions,  kept  up,  perhaps,  rather  than  created  by  the 
Corn  Laws,  have  been  completely  dissipated.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  marks  an  important  and  hopeful 
movement  amongst  the  Scotch  landowners  : 

"  The  Law  or  Extail. — A  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of 
entailed  estates  in  Scotland  was  held  in  the  Hopetouu 
Rooms  on  Thursday,  for  'the  purpose  of  considering  the 
great  national  evils  connected  with  the  law  of  entail,  and 
the  propriety  of  an  immediate  application  to  the  legislature 
thereupon.'  The  meeting  being  a  preliminary  one,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  press  were  not  allowed  access  to  it.  We 
Lave,  however,  been  furnished  with  the  following  outline  of 
the  proceedings  : — Sir  David  Baird,  Bart.,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Marquis  ef  Breadalbane  (from  whom  a  communication 
was  made  to  the  meeting)  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  gave 
alucid  statement  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  law  of  entail 
in  preventing  free  commerce  iu  land,  and  particularly  as 
preventing  those  improvements  now  rendered  necessary  to 
meet  the  expected  competition  of  foreign  corn,  and  the  ad- 
justment of  rights  between  landlord  and  tenant.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  when  a  subject  of  such  momentous  interest 
was  brought  before  them  for  the  first  time,  there  were  differ 
ent  opinions  stated  by  the  proprietors  present,  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  following  up  the  movement.  We  understand 
however,  that  a  unanimous  resolution  was  entered  into,  re 
mining  to  a  committee,  of  which  the  most  noble  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane  was  to  be  chairman,  and  Sir  David  Baird,  Bart, 
the  convener,  to  consider  as  to  the  best  mode  of  seeking 
legislative  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  entail  law,  and  to  call 
other  and  more  extended  meetings  as  they  might  deem 
proper.  The  meeting,  which  was  pretty  numerously  at 
tended,  lasted  about  two  hours  ;  and  only  one  feeling  was 
expressed  as  to  the  great  national  evil  injlicted  hy  the  law 
in  question  ;  and  subscriptions  were  entered  into  for  carrying 
forward  the  movement,  and  defraying  the  necessary' ex 
psnses." — Edinburgh  Witness. 

The  present  state  of  the  great  mass  of  English  land- 
owners proves  that  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  settle- 
ments and  entails  has  only  preserved  to  aristocratic  fa 
milies  the  shell,  and  not  the  substance,  of  a  large  do- 
main. 

So  general  and  heavy  arc  the  incumbrances  upon  the 
estates  of  the  landed  proprietors,  that  with  the  appear- 
ance and  burthens  of  ownership  they  are  little  more 
than  receivers  and  distributors  of(nominally)  their  rents 
In  many  cases,  the  political  influence  which  the  con- 
trol of  the  property  gives  is  by  far  the  most  beneficial 
part  of  the  nominal  owners'  share  of  an  estate.  Hence 
the  desperate  struggles  to  retain  monopoly  and  high 
rents  by  means  of  artificial  scarcity.  Indeed,  the  inten 
gity  of  any  landowners'  protectionist  ardour  is  a  pretty 
good  indication  of  the  extent  of  his  incumbrances.  Al' 
the  high-flying  "  farmers'  friends,"  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, arc  chin-deep  in  mortgages  ;  to  expect  im 
provement  of  land  in  the  hands  of  such  men  is  to  expect 
to  gather  grapes  from  thorns.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
done  with  them  but  todeal  with  them  as  with  other  insol 
Tents,  that  is,  to  sell  the  estates,  and  distribute  the  produce 
amongst  the  creditors.  In  most  cases,  with  good  ma- 
nagement, a  surplus  would  remain  which  might  be  really 
their  own,  and  wherewith  they  would  be  far  more 
happy  and  aseful  members  of  society. 


AGRICULTURAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 
The  following  calculations,  which  have  been  for- 
warded to  us  by  a  correspondent,  are  said  to  have 
attracted  some  attention  in  a  midland  county.  Wc 
offer  them  to  our  readers  as  evidence,  that  farmers  are 
now  beginning,  like  other  men  of  business,  to  scruti- 


nise and  investigate  the  circumstances  which  affect  their 
own  business: 

FRKE  TRADE  v.  PROTECTION. 
No.  1. — 100  acres  of  poor  land,  with  protection,  farmed  under  tho 
old  system.    Wheat,  7s. ;  Barley,  3s.  6d. ;  Oats,  2s.  Cd. ; 
per  bushel.    The  rent  10s.  per  acre. 

£    8.  ft 

25  acres,  fallow      ..  ..  ..  .. 

2.">  „  wheat,  -1  loads  per  acre,  100  loads,  at  3is.. .  175  0  0 
25  „  seeds,  beans,  or  tares,  less  expenses  . .  V>  0  0 
25     „    oats,  4  ore.  per  acre ;  or,  barley,  3  qrs., 

4/.  per  aero  ..  ..  ..    100   0  0 

100  300 
Year's  rent,  100  acres,  at  15s.,  "5/.,  rates 

aid  taxes,  261,  ..  ..  ..£loo  o  o 

Keep  for  three  horses,  7jf. ;  wages,  two 
men. 602.  ..  ..  .,  125  0  0 

Capital  employed,  5007. ;  interest  15  pr  ct.     75   0  0 

300   0  0 

No.  2. — The  same,  with  Free  Trade,  supposing  wheat  reduced  to 
Ss. ;  barley,  9s.  8ft J  and  oats,  2s.  per  bushel.  Rent  10s. 
per  acre. 

£    s.  d. 

25  acres,  fallow      ..  ..  ..  .,, 

25     „    wheat,  100  loads,  at  25s.  ..  ••    125   0  0 

25     „    seeds,  beans,  or  tares  . .  . .     25   0  0 

25     „    oats,  4  qrs. ;  or,  barley,  3  qrs. ;  31. 4s.  pracro     80   0  0 
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100 

Year's  rent,  100  acres,  at  10s.,  50.'. ;  rates 

and  taxes,  18/.  . .  . .  . .  £  08    0  0 

Keep,  three  horses,  607.;  wages,  two 
men, 407.  ..  ..  ..    100   0  0 

Interest  on  4007.  capital  einploved,  about 

13j  per  cent     . .  . .  02   0  0 


2'JO   0  0 


230   0  0 

Capital  employed,  with  protection,     i'500  profit  £'■> 

„  „  Free  Trade      450  „  02 


Capital  less,  with  Free  Trade 

16  per  cent  on  450.'.,     . .  £67  10  0 

Profit  ..  ..    62  0  0 


profit  less  13 


Loss  by  Free  Trade      . .     5  10  0 

No.  3. — 100  acres  of  poor  land,  under  protection,  farmed  on  an 
improved  system,  with  wheat  7s.;  barley,  39.  9d.;  oats, 
3s.  On  lease  for  21  years,  thorough  drained.  Kent,  1/. 
per  acre. 

£   8.  d. 

25  acres,  fallow,  seeds,  tares  . .  . . 

2>     „    barley,  5  qrs.;  125  qrs.  at 30s.  ..  ..    1?7  10  0 

25     „    beans,  9eeds,  or  tares,  4'.  per  acre  ..    100    0  0 

25     „    wheat,  6  loads;  150  at  35s.        ..  ..    202  10  0 


100  550   0  0 

Year's  rent,  1C07. ;  rates  and  taxes,  25/.. .    125   0  0 
Keep,  four  horses,  1007.;  wages,  four 

men,  1007.        ..  ..  ..    200   0  0 

I.os3  by  feeding  st»ck  for  manure       . .     50   0   0  * 
Interest  on  capital  employed,  10007.,  at 

17^  per  cent     ..  ..  ..    175   0  0 

550    0  0 

*  This  was  1007.,  and  interest  12$  per  cent.,  1257. 
No.  4. — The  same,  under  Free  Trade,  supposing  the  price  of 
wheat  reduced  to  5s. ;  barley,  3s. ;  oats,  2s.  per  bushel ; 
and  corn  rents  15s.  per  acre. 

£    s.  d. 

25  acres,  fallow,  seeds,  tares,  &e.  .. 

25     „    bai  ley,  5  qrs. ;  125  qrs.  at  24s.  ..  . .    150    0  0 

25     „    seeds,  beans,  or  tares,  31.  per  acre  ..      75    O  p 

25     „    wheat,  6  loads ;  150  at  25s.       ..  ..    187  10  0 


100 

Year's  rent,  at  15s.  per  acre,  757. ;  rat«s 
and  taxes,  157.   . .  . .  . .  £  00   0  0 

Keep,  four  horses,  607.;  wages,  four 
men,  1007.         —  ..  . .    160   0  0 

Interest  on  capital  employed,  8007.,  at. . 
SO'  per  cent.     . .         *  . .  ..    162  10  0 


412  10  0 


Capital,  with  Free  Trade  £800 
„         protection  1000 


412  10  0 

interest   204  per  cent. 


In  favour  of  Free  Trade    . .  . .  . .      2J  per  cent. 

The  calculation  in  No.  3  is  made,  supposing  the  farmer  to  lose 
507.  in  feeding  stock  for  the  sake  of  the  manure;  and  I  feel 
quite  satisfied  that  if  the  system  was  carried  out  fuuly,  it  woidd 
prove  still  more  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  principles. 

A  rise  in  the  value  of  corn  increases  the  cost  of  producing;  it 
therefore  does  not  give  the  farmer  the  increased  profit  that 
might  be  supposed  at  first  sight,  especially  when  corn  is  con- 
sumed to  a  great  extent  in  feeding  stock;  then  the  high  price 
produces  a  loss  upon  the  stock  fed,  much  greater  than  the  grain 
upon  the  coi  n  sold. 


A  Real  Inundation  of  Food  (not  from  Tamboff) 
Free  of  Duty. — Alarming  to  the  Protectionists. 
— The  East  of  Fife  Agricidtural  Society's  Show,  which 
lately  gratified  the  good  people  of  that  district  by  a  very  mag- 
nificent display  of  animal  obesity,  was  succeeded  ns  usual  by 
a  dinner,  at  winch  the  principal  speakers  were  Sir  Ralph 
Anstruther,  Lord  W.  Douglas,  Mr.  Gillespie  Smyth,  &c.  At, 
or  after,  this  dinner,  a  statement  was  made  of  a  very  striking 
character,  on  which  the  editor  of  the  Fife  Herald  has  the 
following  remarks : — "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents 
of  the  evening  was  a  statement  of  an  extraordinary  nature 
by  Lord  William  Dou'las,  which,  when  made  public,  will 
most  assuredly  startle  the  country  from  one  eud  to  another, 
as  it  certainly  did  those  who  listened  to  it  at  the  meeting. 
His  lordship  gravely  stated  that  he  had,  on  the  previous  day, 
received  from  his  son,  who  is  at  present  at  Constantinople, 
a  letter  with  the  marvellous  intelligence  that,  in  a  district 
where  famine  had  for  some  time  prevailed,  the  people  had 
been  providentially  saved  hy  a  fall  of  manna  which  covered 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches.  (Pro  di-gi-ous  ! 
exclaims  our  P.  D.  This,  if  it  came  near  ourselves,  would 
he  far  worse  for  the  '  agricultural  interest'  than  the  repeal  of 
the  Coi  n  Laws  !)  It  was  further  stated  that  the  son  hod 
partaken  of  this  singular  species  of  food.  Lord  William, 
however,  docs  not  anticipate  that  any-phenomeuon  of  this 
extraordinary  description  will  visit  this  country,  and  ergo 
the  landed  proprietors  and  the  formers  must  trust  to  their 
own  resources." 

The  general  belief  in  the  political  clubs  is,  that  the  mca 
snres  of  the  (iovernment,  for  the  immediate  reduction  and 
eventual  abolition  of  the  duly  on  foreign  corn,  will  he  cat  t  ied 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  from  25  to  o0. — Ob- 
server of  Saturday. 

The  net  income  of  the  property  and  income  tax,  as  ap- 
pears by  a  Parliamentary  paper,  published  on  Friday,  was, 
in  the  year  ending  the  5th  April,  1844,  in  Great  Britain, 
6.372,7801.  Via.  (ija. ;  and  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  April 
lost,  0,Wi/MI.  10».  lfd. 


The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Marquess  of 
Wcllesley.  Jiy  R.  R.  R.  Pearce,  Esq.  London  : 
Bentlcy. 

In  these  instructive  and  amusing  volumes,  Mr. 
Pearce  lias  given  a  very  able  summary  of  the  life  of 
a  statesman,  whose  reputation  and  rewards  have 
been  very  inadequate  for  the  services  he  rendered 
his  covintiy.  This  is  in  some  degree  owing  to  Uio 
fact  that  the  most  brilliant  part  of  his  career,  his 
Government  of  India,  was  coteinporaneous  with  a 
war  which  taxed  all  the  energies  and  engrossed  all 
the  attention  of  the  British  nation,  and  that  bis  lees 
conspicuous,  but  not  less  useful  services,  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  were  blended  with  discus- 
sions which  had  little  attraction  in  themselves,  and 
less  importance  in  their  consequences.  Referring 
our  renders  to  the  work  itself  for  the  details  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  laborious  career,  we  shall  merely  regard 
him  as  an  enlightened  friend  of  education  and  Free 
Trade,  at  a  time  when  neither  of  these  great  princi- 
ples met  favour  from  men  iu  power. 

As  a  patron  of  education,  Lord  Wellesley's  most 
couspicuous  exertions  were  his  efforts  to  establish 
the  college  of  Fort  William  in  Calcutta.  His  pre- 
face to  the  regulations  intended  for  that  institution 
are  as  creditable  to  him  as  they  arc  disgraceful  to 
the  monopolist  who  then  ruled  in  Leadenhall 
Street : 

"  Whereas  it  has  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to  favour 
the  counsels  and  arms  of  Great  Britain  in  India  with  a  con- 
tinued course  of  prosperity  and  glory;  and,  whereas,  by  the 
victorious  issue  of  several  successive  van,  and  hy  the  happy 
result  of  a  just,  wise,  and  moderate  system  of  policy,  exten- 
sive territories  in  Hindostan,  and  in  the  Deccan,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  and  under  the 
Government  of  the  Honourable  the  English  East  Iudia 
Company,  in  process  of  time  a  great  and  powerful  empire 
has  been  founded,  comprehending  many  populous  and  opu- 
lent provinces,  differing  in  language,  manners,  and  habits, 
and  respectively  accustomed  to  be  governed  according  to 
peculiar  usages,  doctrines,  and  laws;  and  whereas,  the 
sacred  duty,  true  interest,  honour,  aud  policy  of  the  British 
nation  require  that  effectual  provision  should  be  made  at  all 
times  for  the  good  government  of  the  British  empire  in 
India,  and  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  in- 
habiting the  same;  and  many  wise  and  salutary  regulations 
have  accordingly  been  enacted  from  time  to  time  hy  the  Go- 
vernor-General in  Council  with  the  benevolent  intent  and 
purpose  of  administering  to  the  said  people  their  own  laws, 
usages,  and  customs  in  the  mild  and  benignant  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution  ;  and  whereas,  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary, with  a  view  to  secure  the  due  execution  end  adminis- 
tration of  the  said  wise,  salutary,  aud  benevolent  regulations 
in  nil  time  to  come, as  well  as  of  such  regulations  aud  laws  as 
may  hereafter  be  enacted  by  the  Honourable  the  English  East 
India  Compauy  that  the  persons  exercising  high  and  impor- 
tant functions  iu  the  government  of  India  should  be  pro- 
perly qualified  to  discharge  the  arduous  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices  and  stations;  should  he  sufficiently  instructed 
in  the  general  principles  of  literature  and  science ;  and 
should  possess  a  competent  knowledge  as  well  of  the  laws, 
government,  nnd  constitution  of  Great  Britain  as  of  the 
several  native  languages  of  Hindostan  and  the  Deccan,  and 
of  the  laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  provinces  which  the 
said  civil  servants  respectively  may  be  appointed  to  govern ; 
and  whereas,  the  early  interruption  in  Europe  of  the  edu- 
cation and  studies  of  the  persons  destined  for  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  precludes 
them  from  acquiring,  previously  to  their  arrival  in  India,  a 
sufficient  foundation  in  the  general  principles  of  literature 
and  science,  or  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  laws,  govern- 
ment, and  constitution  of  Great  Britain  ;  aud  many  qualifi- 
cations essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  arduous  and 
important  duties  of  the  civil  service  iu  India  cannot  Le 
otherwise  fully  attained  than  by  a  regular  course  of  educa- 
tion and  study  in  India,  conducted  under  the  superinten- 
dence, direction,  aud  control  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Government  of  these  possessions ;  aud  whereas,  r.o  public 
institution  now  exists  in  India  under  which  the  junior  ser- 
vants appointed  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  Honourable  the  English  East  India  Company, 
can  attain  the  necessary  means  of  qualifying  themselves  for 
the  high  and  arduous  trusts  to  which  they  are  respectively 
destined  ;  and  no  system  of  discipline  or  education  has  bctn 
established  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  directing  and  regu- 
lating the  studies  of  the  said  junior  servants,  or  of  guidii  g 
their  conduct  upon  their  first  arrival  iu  India,  or  of  forming, 
improving,  or  preserving  their  morals,  or  of  encouraging 
them  to  maintain  the  honour  of  ihe  British  name  in  India 
by  a  regular  and  orderly  course  of  industry,  prudence,  inte- 
grity, and  religion ;  the  most  noble  Richard  Marquess 
VVeilesley,  Knight  of  the  illustrious  Order  of  St.  Patrick, 
&c.  &c,  Governor  General  iu  Council,  deeming  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  an  institution  and  system  of  discipline, 
education,  and  study,  to  be  requisite  for  the  good  govern- 
ment and  stability  of  the  British  empire  in  Iudia,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  Honour- 
able English  East  India  Company,  his  lordship  in  council 
hath  therefore  enacted  as  follows." 

The  rules  which  followed  were  truly  excellent,  and 
show  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Company's  government  and  servants,  and 
with  the  exigencies  of  British  India.  But  this  ac- 
curacy and  extent  of  knowledge  was  a  great  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  plan  : 

"  Both  the  college  and  its  founder  were,  however,  doomed 
to  meet  with  the  most  severe  disappointment.  The  Court  of 
Directors,  while  professing  to  applaud  the  design  and  un- 
equivocally sanction  the  principles  on  which  Lord  Wcllesley 
had  acted,  for  some  reason  never  sufficiently  explained,  or- 
dered the  college  to  be  abolished.  The  greatness  of  the 
expense  was  the  excuse  put  forward ;  but  the  truth  appears 
to  be,  that  the  men  of  mere  facts,  figures,  and  money-bags, 
were  not  reasoned  out  of  tl.eir  predilection  for  the  old  rou- 
tine of  mere  mercantile  utility  ;  they  had  not  sufficiently  en- 
tered into  Lord  Welleslcj's  enlightened  and  comprehensive 
views  for  uplifting  the  character  of  the  natives  of  India, 
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anil  wo  fear  we  must  add,  that  they  were  actuated  by  some 
small  personal  piques,  because  the  governor-general  had 
attempted  to  execute,  on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude, so  grand 
a  design,  without  previous  authority  from  Leadenhall 
street." 

Lord  Wellesley  wrote  in  the  strongest  terms  on 
the  subject  to  Lord  Dartmouth: 

"  I  think  it  proper  to  apprise  your  lordship  (and  I  leave 
it  to  vour  discretion  to  use  the  information  as  you  thinlt  fit) 
that  if  the  Court  should  ultimately  abolish  tLis  institution, 
it  is  my  fixed  and  unalterable  resolution  to  propose  to  Parlia- 
ment, immediately  after  my  return  to  England,  a  law  for  the 
restitution  of  an  establishment  which  I  know  to  be  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  the  good  government  of  these  possessions. 
So  convinced  am  I  of  the  necessity  of  this  institution,  that 
I  am  determined  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my  political  life 
to  the  object  of  establishing  it,  as  the  greatest  benefit  which 
can  be  imparted  to  the  public  service  in  India,  and  as  the 
best  security  which  can  be  provided  for  the  welfare  of  our 
native  subjects.  The  East  India  Company  can  afford  the 
expense  of  the  institution.  If,  however,  this  proposition  be 
contested,  on  just  grounds,  the  public  ought  to  indemnify 
the  Company  for  the  amount  of  the  charge.  Without  such 
a  system  of  discipline  and  study  in  the  early  education  of  the 
civil  service,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  maintain  our  ex- 
tensive empire  in  India." 

His  expressions  to  Lord  Castlcreagh  are  even 
stronger : 

"  I  repeat  to  your  lordship  the  assurance  of  my  unqualified 
contempt  and  "abhorrence  of  the  proceedings  and  propen- 
sities of  the  court  of  directors,  and  of  my  determination  to 
withhold  any  public  reprehension  of  the  wickedness  of  that 
graceless  faction  until  1  shall  lie  enabled  to  claim  the  justice 
of  my  king  anil  country  in  my  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
before  a  tribunal  with  whom  is  righteous  judgment." 

Mr.  Wilberforoe  not  unjustly  attributed  the  oppo- 
sition which  Lord  Wellesley  met  to  the  hostility  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  diffusion  of  Christi- 
anity in  England.  Those  who  have  read  the  life  of 
Henry  Martyn  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  the 
opposition  which  tho  monopolists  of  that  day  of- 
fered to  the  presence  of  pious  missionaries  in  India. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  writes: 

"My  dear  Lord  W., — Notwithstanding  your  obliging 
permission  to  me  lo  break  in  upon  yon  to  Jay,  intimated  to 
me  last  night  by  Mr.  Wellesley,  yet  knowing  that  just  now 
your  time  and  mind  must  be  so  fully  occupied,  it  must  natu- 
rally arise  rattier  from  your  friendly  disposition  to  comply 
with  my  request  than  by  your  own  desire,  I  have  resolved 
not  to  intrude  on  your  lordship  in  person  ;  but  merely  to 
send  you  a  few  lines,  which  cannot,  like  a  conversation, 
draw  on  into  a  length  that  was  unintended.  That  I  may 
trespass  on  yon  as  shortly  as  possible,  I  will  confine  myself  to 
what  requires  immediate  mention,  and  is,  indeed,  indispen- 
sable. 

"  I  know  not  whether  your  lordship  has  heard  of  the  un- 
reasonable clamour  that  has  been  raised  by  the  Anglo-In- 
dians in  the  House  of  Commons,  against  all,  even  the  most 
prudent,  attempts  to  convert  the  natives  of  India  ;  and  more 
especially  against  missionaries.  Now  let  me  hope — a  hope 
which  I  share  with,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  considerable  number 
of  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  many  more  out 
of  it — that  your  lordship  will  to-morrow  use  your  just  autho- 
rity in  putting  to  flight  these  vain  fears.  The  rather  because 
the  alarmists  are  enemies  of  the  system  which  your  lordship 
certainly  established,  and  which  I  trust  you  will  confirm  and 
revive — that,  I  menu,  ofdilfusing  useful  knowledge  of  all  sorts 
among  the  natives  of  India  ;  and  I  confess  for  my  own  part 
that  I  have  always  held  and  still  retain  the  opinion  that 
education,  the  translation  and  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  and 
advancement  in  general  knowledge,  would  be  far  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  the  great  wink  of  Christianising  the  na- 
tives of  India.  Your  weight,  thrown  into  the  right  scale, 
will  make  it  preponderate. 

"  I  will  only  add,  that  your  lordship  can  scarcely  conceive 
(if  I  may  judge  of  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons)  how  igno- 
rant their  lordships  in  general  are  likely  to  be  respecting 
India,  and  therefore  how  little  they  are  qualified  to  ask  ques- 
tions in  committee.  When  your  lordship  can  attend,  I  hope 
you  will  now  and  then  look  in,  and  there  also  prevent  the 
examination  from  being  rendered  the  excuse  for  condemning 
the  population  of  India  to  ignorance  and  darkness  so  long 
as  they  continue  under  British  rule.  I  remember  my 
assurance.  I  break  off,  assuring  your  lordship  that  I  am,  my 
dear  Lord  W.,  your  lordship's  very  sincerely, 

"  W.  W I  LB  Ell  FORCE." 

Mr.  Fearce  dwells  more  briefly  than  we  could  wisli 
on  the  great  measures  of  Free  Trade  established  by 
Lord  Wellesley  in  British  India,  which  exposed  him 
to  much  calumny  and  persecution  from  the  mono- 
polist Court  of  Directors,  and  were  not  appreciated 
by  the  incapable  successors  of  Mr.  Pitt.  At  a  later 
period  Lord  Wellesley  came  forward  as  a  firm  oppo 
nent  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  his  conduct  at  this 
crisis  is  justly  appreciated  by  his  biographer: 

"On  the  termination  of  hostilities  with  America  and  the 
Continental  war,  the  blockades  which  had  disarranged  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  world,  and  committed  havoc  on  all 
regolartrade,  were  removed.  Commercial  intercourse  between 
nation  and  nation,  it  was  hoped,  would  return  to  its  former 
channels,  mid  peace  permit  industry  and  enterprise  to  exert 
themselves  without  hindrance  or  limitation.  A  vast  artifi- 
cial system  had  grown  up  under  the  restrictions  of  rigid 
blockades  and  acts  of  nnn  intercourse.  From  the  year  l}jO$ 
to  the  year  In]  1  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  was 
90s.  per  quarter.  The  landed  interests  were  resolved,  if 
possible, to  keepnp  this  scale  of  prices;  and  anticipating 

that  the  markets  would  soon  be  glutted  with  foreign  corn, 
which  could  he  sold  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  they  made  pre- 
parations in  the  Legislature  lo  regulate  the  corn  trade  by 
law.  On  the  [Oth  of  June,  lull,  a  committee  of  the  Mouse 
of  Lords  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of 
the  Com  Trade  ;  in  seventeen  days  from  that  date  they  made 

their  report,  recommending  restrictions  on  importation.  The 
committee  were,  on  the  &7th  of  June,  Instructed  to  example 
witnesses  on  the  question,  and  make  a  second  report.  The 
result  of  the  labours  of  the  committee  was,  thut  they  recom- 
mended that  so  long  as  the  average  price  of  wheal  was  under 
$Us.  per  quarter,  the  ports  should  be  completely  closed 


against  supplies  from  other  countries — that  till  the  average 
price  of  wheat  attained  the  pivot  of  HOs.  foreign  corn  should 

be  absolutely  prohibited.  This  was  considered  by  the  agri- 
culturists as  a  very  reasonable  proposition, — 80s.  per  quarter 
for  wheat  being  accounted  a  very  "  low  figure."  Some  of 
the  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  the  ports  should  be  shut 
against  foreign  grain  till  the  price  of  wheat  was  00s.  per 
quarter;  and  out  of  sixteen  agricultural  witnesses  examined 
before  the  committee,  but  four  suggested  a  lower  standard 
thaii  80s.  The  second  report  on  the  com  trade  was  pre- 
sented on  the  39th  of  July,  1R1 1 ;  but  the  country  had  not 
yet  felt  the  evils  of  .peace,  the  session  closed  without  any 
other  legislative  proceeding  relative  to  corn  than  the  repeal- 
ing the  Bith  of  GeOrge  III.  c.  69,  by  which  a  bounty  was 
given  on  its  exportation. 

"  The  recommendation  of  the  Lords'  committee  produced 
violent  tumults  in  the  metropolis,  in  the  huge  towns,  and  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.  Public  meetings  were  held  to 
petition  against  its  adoption,  and  the  whole  country  was  in 
astute  of  dangerous  commotio:). 

"  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  some  months  of  the  year 
1814  Was  as  Idw  as  (His.  and  even  (iOs.  The  agriculturist.- 
became  alarmed.  Ruin,  they  declared,  was  impending  over 
British  agriculture ;  and  early  in  the  session  of  1x10  a  bill 
was  brought  into  Parliament,  giving  effect  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  of  the  previous  session,  and 
fixing  Nils,  per  quarter  as  the  point  at  which  importation 
could  be  permitted  ; — positively  prohibiting  all  foreign  corn 
as  long  as  prices  were  btlow  that  mark. 

"  The  manufacturing  population  petitioned  and  remon- 
strated ;  but  as  neither  Leeds,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
nor  the  other  great  seats  of  commercial  enterprise,  were 
then  represented  in  Parliament,  their  expostulations  were 
unheeded.  Riots  took  place  in  many  places,  and  a  strong 
feeling  of  discontent  and  disaffection  to  the  Government 
was  manifested  in  different  parts  of  Oreat  Britain. 

"The  bill  was  warmly  contested  in  Parliament,  but  the 
influence  which  the  nomination  boroughs  secured  to  its  pro- 
moters in  the  House  of  Commons  enabled  them  to  com- 
mand decided  majorities  in  its  favour.  At  an  early  atage  of 
the  Corn  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  division  took 
place  on  the  proposition  that  7'is.  should  be  substituted  in- 
stead of  Nils.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority;  there  being  35  votes  for  it;  against  it  154. 
Oil  the  3d  of  March,  the  vicinity  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment was  thronged  by  a  vast  multitude  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement.  Several  members  were  stopped  and  interro- 
gated: some  were  roughly  handled  ;  and  the  houses  of  many 
of  the  advocates  of  the  new  regulations  were  visited  by  the 
populace,  The  military  were  called  out;  and  it  required 
great  exertions  to  keep  the  streets  clear.  On  this  evening 
(the  .'id  of  March)  the  gallery  cf  the  House  of  Commons 
was  closed  against  strangers.  Another  attempt  was  made  lo 
mitigate  the  stringency  of  the  law  by  making  71s.  the 
standard  instead  of  80s.  There  were,  however,  but  77  votes 
in  favour  of  the  proposal,  and  'M*  against  it.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  on  the  bringing  up  of  the  bill,  the  advocates  of  Free 
Trade  made  another  attempt  to  throw  out  the  bill.  An 
amendment  was  moved  that  the  bill  should  be  read  that  day 
six  months,  and  it  was  supported  by  many  able  speeches ; 
but  the  amendment  was  lost,  there  being,  60  for  it,  lliy 
against  it.  A  final  effort  was  made  to  substitute  a  lower 
pivot  price  than  80s.,  leaving  it  to  the  house  lo  determine 
what  the  precise  sum  should  be  :  7S  members  supported  this 
motion,  and  181  opposed  it.  On  the  10th  of  March,  the 
last  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  bill  ;  77 
voted  for  throwing  out  the  bill, — 210  for  it.  The  Com  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  10,8. 

"In  the  House  of  Lords  the  measure  passed  with  less  dif- 
ficulty. It  was  sanctioned  by  the  Upper  House  on  the  20th 
of  March  by  a  majority  of  107; — there  being  21  non-con- 
tents ;  among  whom  wns  the  Marquess  Wellesley.  His 
lordship  ha«,  in  his  conflict  with  the  Court  of  Directors 
while  in  India,  exhibited  a  steadfast  adherence  to  freedom  of 
trade ;  and  he  opposed  the  Corn  Bill  of  1810,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  wrong,  on  principle,  to  place  restrictions  on  the 
supply  of  food,  and  that  the  general  aappiness  was  best  pro- 
moted by  leaving  commerce  free.  The  arguments  against 
prohibitions  or  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  corn  are 
most  ably  summed  up  in  the  well-known  protest  drawn  up 
by  Lord  Grenville  and  the  Marquess  Wellesley." 

Lord  Wellesley  lived  to  see  the  monopoly  of  the 
India  Trade  destroyed,  and  we  feel  our  respect  for 
his  memory  increased  by  having  our  attention  di- 
rected to  that  subject,  at  a  time  when  the  still 
greater  grievance  of  monopoly  of  food,  which  he  so 
steadfastly  resisted,  totters  to  its  fall. 


Corn  Duties  — It  will  be  recollected  that,  soon  after  Par- 
liament met,  Sir  Robert  Peel  held  out  that  so  soon  89  the  re- 
solutions which  he  bad  to  propose  for  the  reduction  of  duties 
were  passed  in  committee  of  the  House,  the  new  duties  would 
come  into  operation ;  but  subsequently,  he  stated  that  he  was 
in  errorin  making  the  promise,  as  the  old  duties  must  remain 
in  force  until  the  Bill  for  reducing  them  obtained  the  royal 
sanction.  Technically,  Sir  Robert  was  quite  right :  but  he 
has  since  departed  from  his  own  technical  rule  by  agreeing 
that  all  the  articles  to  which  his  new  tariff  applies,  with  the 
exception  of  wheat,  barley,  and  outs,  shall  be  admissible  at 
the  new  duties  from  the  date  of  the  resolutions  passed  in 
committee  being  reported ;  and,  as  that  has  been' done,  the 
articles,  with  the  above  exceptions,  are  so  admissible  at  the 
present  moment.  Indian  corn,  buckwheat,  and  rice,  then, 
may  now  be  imported  and  let  out  of  bond  at  the  nominal 
duty  of  one  shilling;  and  a  Treasury  order  to  that  effect  has 
been  issued. — Londonderry  Journal. 

Free  Trade  Organisation  in  Marylerone. — A  pub- 
lic meeting  of  the  electors  of  the  borough  of  Murylebone, 
resident  in  St.  Pancras,  took  place  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  12t.li  hist.,  in  the  Bedford  Saloon,  Bedford  Arms,  High- 
street,  Caniden-town,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  organisa- 
tion in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  and  securing  the  return  of  two 
Free  Trade  candidates  at  the  ensuing  election,  by  a  new  ami 
united  Borough  Reform  Association.  Joseph  Ivimey  F.sq., 
of  Ampthill-square,  presided,  and  was  supported  by  Messrs. 
Douglas,  Dyke,  J.  Wells,  Clarke,  Yince,  Alldis,  and  other 
well  known  leformers  of  the  district.  Delegates  also  attended 
from  Murylebone  and  Paddiugton  ;  amongst  them  were  ob- 
served Messrs.  J.Williams,  H.  C.  Wilson,  W.  Kennett,  John 
Loveridge,  Charles  Nixon,  J.  Savage  (/I'itchlield  street), 
Thorne,  Swaine,  &e»  &c. 

Timu  Woukh  Wondhrs. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measure  of  total  repeal  is 
the  same  almost  to  a  unii  Be  that  with  which  the  same  Par- 
liament rejected  Lord  John  Russell's  eight  shillings  duty  J 


PLYMOUTH  FREE  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 
Testimonial  to  Mr.  Svmons,  the  Hon.  Secretary.— 
On  the  Uth  inst.,  a  huge  and  highly  influential  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Plymouth  Mechanics'  Institute  in  compliance 
with  a  requisition  from  the  respected  President,  C.  B.  Cul- 
nittdy,  Esq.,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  a 
proposition  which  that  gentleman  had  to  submit.  The  com- 
pany generally  were  unprepared  as  to  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  that  of  presenting  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Sy- 
mons,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Association,  for  his  va- 
lued and  zeidous  services  ;  but  when  they  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  its  purport,  they  welcomed  it  with  their  most 
cordial  approbation,  and  the  only  matter  discussed  in  refer- 
ence toil  was  as  lo  the  most  effective  way  in  which  it  should 
be  earned  out.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  one  or  two 
other  matters  were  touched  upon  incidentally — the  members 

congratulated  each  other  on  the  progress  of  their  opinions  

they  excited  each  other  to  further  exertion  i:i  the  good  cause 
— they  declared  that  their  work  was  not  yet  finished,  but 
only  eommeucing  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  proceed  with  decision  in  unshaoUingour  trade,  ;md 
in  giving  greater  freedom  to  our  institutions.  This  is 
scarcely  to  he  wondered  at ;  the  protectionists  compel  the 
continuance  of  the  League  and  of  those  other  bodies  that 
have  sprung  up  in  opposition  to  monopoly  ;  and  we  question 
whether  they  will  not  yet  have  great  cause  to  regret  the  par- 
tial continuance  of  their  unholy  laws,  even  for  the  space  of 
three  years. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  business  by  saying  that  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  asking  their  attendance  in  order  that 
they  might  take  into  consideration  a  proposition  which  he 
wished  to  submit  to  them  with  regard  to  the  services  of  their 
excellent  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Symons  (cheers).  That  was 
the  sole  object  of  this  meeting  ;  and  he  felt  that  they  must  be 
unanimous  upon  two  points— thut  he  bad  done  his  ditty  effi- 
ciently, and  thut  he  had  also  done  it  gratuitously  (loud 
cheers). 

After  further  enlarging  on  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Sy- 
mons, the  Chairman  called  upon  other  gentlemen  to  address 
the  meeting— an  appeal,  which  was  responded  to  by  W.  Bur- 
nell,  Esq.;  Lieut.  J.  1).  Haswell,  R.N.;  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Odgers  ;  O.  W.  Soltan,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  Fristl,  Mr.  Bluekwell,  and 
other  gentlemen  zealously  devoted  to  the  good  and  prosper- 
ous cause,  in  behalf  of  which  the  Association  was  formed. 
The  Rev.  C.Aldrick,  n clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Fug- 
land,  read  an  admirable  paper,  expressive  of  the  change 
which  his  mind  had  undergone  on  this  question,  entirely 
through  the  reasoning  and  information  promulgated  by  the 
League,  and  that  Association.  The  opinions  of  the  rev. 
gentleman  weie expressed  with  great  vigour  and  with  much 
Hr  mness,  and  the  candour  of  his  remarks  led  to  frequent  and 
enthusiastic  cheering. 

By  unanimous  concurrence,  a  committee  was  named  to 
consider  the  most  appropriate  method  of  expressing  their 
hearty  estimation  of  Mr.  Symon's  disinterested  and  incessant 
efforts  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Association  and  the 
success  of  the  cause.  It  was  suggested  that  some  honour- 
able token,  expressive  of  their  gratitude  and  esteem,  should 
be  presented  to  Mr.  S.  at  a  geuerid  tea-meeting,  of  which 
due  notice  would  be  given,  and  at  which  it  was  hoped  ihat 
they  might  both  congratulate  their  secretary,  and  themselves, 
and  the  great  interests  of  this  country,  on  the  general  recog- 
nition of  their  principles,  and  the  ultimate  success  of  their 
efforts  in  agitating  Free  Trade. 


An  Act  Fon  the  Abolition  of  "Hansard." — We  have 
determined,  for  good  reasons,  to  draw  a  bill,  which  we  beg 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Cabinet,  and  Parliamentary  converts  to 
Free  Trade  at  large,  to  accept.  We  shall  not  trouble  them 
with  this  little  bill.  Unlike  little  bills  in  general,  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  them  pleasure,  and  no  doubt  they  will  gladly 
pass  it.  Here  it  is :  "Whereus,  it  is  ezpedientthat  on  divers 
subjects,  topics,  and  principles  of  legislation,  Members  of 
Parliament  shall,  upon  rational  conviction,  or  on  other 
grounds  or  inducements  which  need  not  here  be  alluded  to, 
change  and  alter  their  minds,  speak  and  vote  coutrarilyto 
their  former  professions,  and  veer  and  turn  about  in  such 
manner  us  to  them  shall  seem  good  and  convenient,  and 
that  without  let, molestation,  or  hindrance.  And  whereas, 
w  hen  disposed  to  make  such  change,  the  fear  and  dread 
of  being  twitted  with  inconsistency,  and  subjected  unto  irony, 
sarcasm,  and  ridicule  on  account  thereof,  is  a  serious  let,  a 
grievous  molestation,  and  a  strong  hindrance  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  their  design.  And  further,  whereas 
any  record  or  document  containing  and  setting  forth  their 
said  former  professions,  and  the  speeches,  declarations,  or 
votes,  which  they  have  made  or  given  in  time  past,  doth  help 
and  enable  any  evil  or  maliciously  disposed  person  or  persons 
so  to  twit  and  ridicule  them,  and  overwhelm  them  with 
sarcasm  and  irony.  And  whereas  during  a  late  debate  nu- 
merous and  several  hon.  members  have  been,  after  this  fashion, 
by  that  kind  of  persons,  twitted,  ridiculed,  and  sarcastically 
and  ironically  reviled  to  their  great  annoyance  and  dis- 
comfiture, and  to  the  infliction  on  them  of  a  heavy  blow  and  a 
great  discouragement,  by  reason  whereof  they  are  well  nigh 
unable  to  show  their  faces. 

"  And  lastly,  whereas  there  existeth  a  certain  record  or 
document  of  Parliamentary  Debates,  commonly  called  Han- 
sard, which  unhappily  hath  furnished  the  means  and  occasion 
of  citing,  quoting,  raking  up,  and  casting  in  their  teeth  their 
former  speeches,  votes,  and  declarations  aforesaid;  and  which, 
if  it  continues  to  exist  and  be  in  being,  will  afford  alike  handle 
on  future  similar  occasions  which  maybe  confidently  expected 
to  occur.  Now,  in  order  to  prevent  and  render  impossible 
hereafter  for  ever  such  injurious  and  vexatious  revival  of 
things  past,  to  the  discomfort  and  detriment  of  hon.  members, 
and  in  particular  to  the  affixing  on  them  of  the  odious  nick  - 
name of  Rat  ;  and  also  for  their  encouragement  in  the  due 
Irtld  lining  change  of  their  opinions. 

"  Be  it  therefore  enacted  ;  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That 
the  said  record  or  document  of  Parliamentary  proceedings 
called  Hansard  be  forthwith,  altogether,  and  entirely  gap- 
pressed,  discontinued,  abrogated,  and  utterly  abolished;  suf- 
ficient and  reasonable  compensation  to  the  printers  thereof 
having  been  rendered  " — Punch. 

"  Protection." — Sir  James  Graham's  annual  let  of  gra- 
zing parks  took  place  last  week,  and  although  the  quantity 
of  land  offered  for  competition  was  considerably  less  than 
last  year,  the  total  rental  obtained  exceeded  that  of  lust 
year  by  upwards  of  100/.  This,  in  the  face  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  new  tariff !  Who  shall  say  that  our  "  cocks  of  the 
north''  are  afraid  of  competition,  or  that  they  apprehend  wo 
shall  be  "dependent  on  foreigners  for  our  supplies?" — (/<(/'• 
lisle.  Journal, 
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OLDHAM. 

Representatiox  of  Oldham.— On  Monday  evening  a 
well  attended  and  highly  respectable  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  Free  Trade,  convened  by  circular,  was  held  al  the  King's 
Arm's  Inu,  Town  Hull  Place,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a 
gentleman  suitable  (o  become  a  candidate  for  Oldham  on 
fiadicol  and  Free  Trade  principles.  About  one  hundred  gen- 
tlemen were  present,  the  greater  proportion  of  them  electors. 
SchoWs  Brierley,  Esq.,  hat  manufacturer,  was  called  upon  to 
preside.  Jonathan  Mellor,  jun.,  Esq.,  earnestly  recommended 
the  Liberals  of  the  borough  to  be  united  above  all  things  in 
their  choice  of  a  candidate  to  represent  the  borough  in  the 
room  of  General  Johnson,  who  was  expected  to  resign.  He 
was  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  Radical  and  Free  Trade  party 
verv  much  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  suitability  of  a 
candidate,  but  he  denied  that  there  was  any  truth  in  a  ru- 
mour that  hail  been  circulated  to  the  eft'.ct  that  he  had  iden- 
tified himself,  so  far  as  support  went,  with  the  friends  of  Mr. 
John  Cobbett. — William  Simmons,  Esq.,  hat  manufacturer, 
introduced  the  name  of  John  Whittaker  Esq.,  of  Higher 
Hurst,  Asuton-nnder-Lyne,  as  a  likely  gentleman  to  be  in- 
vited as  a  candidate,  and  after  commenting  in  commen- 
datory terms  on  the  qualification  of  Mr.  Whittaker,  con- 
clu  led  bv  proposing  that  he  he  invited  to  become  a  candidate. 
John  Ben'.lev,  Esq.,  of  Greenacres  Moor,  seconded  the 
motion.  John  Philips  Brierley,  moved  that  the  report  of  a 
sub  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting,  recommend- 
ing Lawrence  Heywortit,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  as  a  suitable 
gentleman  for  a  candidate,  be  adopted. — Mr.  James  Butter- 
worth,  draper,  of  Greenacres  Moor,  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  Radcliffe,  solicitor,  secretary  of  the  Free  Trade  commit- 
tee, read  a  communication  received  from  Mr.  Hey  worth  by 
the  Radical  Election  Committee,  explanatory  of  his  political 
views.  Mi.  Wrigley,  the  secretary  of  the  Radical  Election 
Committee,  stated,  by  request  of  parties  present,  that  that  com- 
mittee had  twice  determined  that  W.  J.  Fox,  Esq.,  of  London, 
was  the  most  suitable  gentleman  to  become  a  cardidate  on 
thorough  Radical  aud  Fiee  Trade  principles.  Mr.  Radcliffe 
read  the  communication  received  from  Mr.  Fox  by  the  Radi- 
cal Election  Committee.  Abraham  Wild,  Esq.,  of  Marlam 
Mill,  proposed  that  W.J.  Fox,  Esq.,  of  Loudon,  should  be 
invited  to  become  a  candidate.  Mr.  James  Gbadwick,  of 
Lees  Road,  seconded  the  motion.  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Bailey,  the  letters  received  by  the  Radical  Election  Committee 
from  John  M.  Cobbett  and  James  Holhiday,  Esqrs.,  were 
read.  Mr.  Wrigley  stated  that  letters  had  also  beeu  received 
from  Messrs.  Sturge,  Mioll,  aud  Vincent,  but  he  had  not 
them  in  his  possession  then.  Mr.  A.F.  Taylor,  of  Haggate, 
Royton,  observed  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  had  brought 
that  gentleman  forward  solely  with  the  object  of  uniting  the 
Liberal  party  together.  Mr.  James  Bailey,  of  Oldham,  re- 
marked that  he  extremely  regie  tied  the  divisions  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  Liberal  party,  but  as  it  was  very  desirable  that 
they  should  have  a  townsman  as  a  candidate  on  Radical  prin- 
ciples, he  would  at  once  propose  that  James  Holhiday,  Esq., 
be  invited  to  become  a  candidate.  Mr.  E.  Barlow,  publican, 
seconded  the  motion.  The  various  motions  being  put  to  the 
meeting,  and  a  show  of  hands  taken,  the  numbers  were;  for 
Mr.  Fox,  4(i;  Mr.  Heyworth,  7;  Mr.  Holhiday,  4  ;  Mr.  Whit- 
taker, 4.  The  chairman  declared  Mr.  Fox  to  have  the  majority, 
and  in  makiugthe  announcement  pledged  himself  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  secure  his  return.  Jonathan  Mellor,  jun.,  Esq., 
recommended  the  propriety  of  each  of  the  three  Radical  Elec- 
tion Committees  appointing  two  or  three  persons  from  each 
to  canvass  the  borough  immediately,  and  ascertain  which  of 
the  three  Liberal  candidates  would  have  a  majority,  and  that 
it  should  be  arranged  that  the  one  who  would  be  likely  to 
obtain  the  greatest  support  should  lie  then  supported  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Arrowsmith  seconded 
the  motion;  and  after  some  discussion,  in  which  Messrs. 
Bailey,  B.  Barlow,  Taylor,  and  Dransfield  took  part,  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected  on  a  show  of  hands,  by  a  large  majority 
against  it.  On  the  motion  of  Daniel  Collinge,  Esq,,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  sub  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  requisition  to  W.  J.  Fox.  Esq.,  Messrs.  Wrigley,  S. 
Brierley,  A.  F.  Taylor,  John  Holden,  M.  Scholefleld,  and  J. 
Heap.  The  proceedings  terminated  by  a  vote  thanks  to  the 
chairman. — Manchester  Times  of  Friday. 
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J_  DIKi-i  1  OSS. 

A.Vf.  Paul  ton,  V.*q.. 
Kirhard  Cotter,  Esq., 
"William  leaver*,  K«q., 
William  Wilson. Em., 
K.  G.  Welferd,  Esq., 
hi  in  >  Smith,  Em(., 
.„  ■■  Chartes  Bwsisland, 


Samnr]  Harrison,  Esq., 
Dr.  Janet  Carlisle, 
Jolm  Qadsby,  Esq., 
H.  Hall, Esq.,  Uxhridge. 
Richard  Barnet,  Esq., 
j.  Mtatson.  K*q. 
Esq.,  Cray  ford. 

TRCRTMS. 

T)r.  Thomas  Price,  7,  bligb bury- terrace,  Islington. 
Georjrc  Thompson,  Esq.,  (i,  Wntorluo  place. 

Captain  Oogao,  Upper  Mill,  Hammersmith. 

HANK  ERA. 

Messrs.  Fraseott ,  Orate ,  &  Co. 

SOLICITOR. 

Josh.  Irimey,  *>q.,  2f»,Chartccry-lnne. 

■  t'RVETOA 

Mr.  Frederick  Farraiid,  Priory  Villa,  1'cikham. 

SWltETlRV. 

Mr.  Alfred  U  nth  Satil. 

Prospfcttiv*  may  be  obtained,  jrrntii,  on  application  at  the  Poeipty's 
Office*,  East Tnn pie  Chambers,  Whitefriar? -tliett,  Fleet  street.  The  itului 
(M.  each;  are  now  ready,  and  may  l<e  had  as  ahove. 

Persons  desirous  tojoui  the  .Society  a  ret  requested  to  make  application 
ksnaediately. 

The  Society's  Offices  will  1h>  open  for  reeeirlng  suhwriptions  and  the 
enteral  transaction  of  business,  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  from 
■tat  o'clock. 

THE 

IjiRKE  TRADE  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION. — 
As  the  Second  Subscription  is  about  to  h*  call*  d  for,  parties  intend- 
In?  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  Association  are  requested  to 
make  application  for  shares  immediately.  Until  the  Second  Subscript io.i 
hi  called  iff,  shares  can  he  obtained  on  the  same  terms  n*  thOSC  which  have 
been  already  taken  iid.  Attendancent  the  office*,  East  Temple  Chambers, 
Whitefi  iarvf  treet,  Fleet-street,  every  Tue  sday  and  Fridiiy  evening,  from 
Blx  to  Nine  o'Clock 


POSTSCRIPT. 

LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  March  21,  1R46. 

Wc  once  more  l>eg  to  impress  upon  tlie  minds  of 
onr  readers  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  it 
would  he  safe  to  relax  our  exertions  or  ahate  our 
vigilance.  The  policy  of  the  protectionists  is  to 
delay  the  progress  of  the  measures  now  hefore  Par- 
liament until  sheer  weariness  of  watching  may  pro- 
duce popular  apathy,  and  thus  furnish  an  excuse 
either  for  rejecting  the  Ministerial  proposals,  or  so 
mutilating  them  as  to  destroy  their  efficacy.  It  is 
now  certain  that  the  Bill  lor  repealing  the  Com 


Laws  will  not  reach  the  House  of  Lords  in  time  to 

pass  before  tlie  Easter  recess,  and  monopolists  hope 

that  the  protraction  of  "k  settlement  will  produce  a 

hind  of  cureless  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  the  contest  on 

any  terms: 

For  even  with  goodness  men  get  discontent, 
When  times  are  out  of  joint  and  \irtue  spent; 

Those  tactics,  openly  and  avowedly  adopted  by  our 
opponents,  point  out  to  us  the  course  which  we  must 
adopt.  Perseverance,  steady  and  continuous  per 
severance,  can  alone  ensure  final  success.  Any 
sign  of  wavering  on  our  parts  would  stimulate  the 
monopolists  to  some  great  effort  to  disappoint  our 
hopes,  and  dush  away  the  cup  at  the  moment  it  ap- 
proached our  lips.  Let  us  then  remember  that 
"  the  end  is  not  yet."  The  harbour  is  in  sight,  hut 
it  is  not  yet  safe  to  drop  the  anchor;  there  arc 
rocks  and  shoals  to  be  passed,  before  we  can  reach 
sure  holding  ground.  Our  pilots  are  watchful,  our 
officers  arc  steady ;  let  not  our  crew  give  way  to 
premature  indulgence  cf  triumph.  It  may  be  that 
the  resistance  we  have  yet  to  encounter  may  be 
greater  than  even  the  monopolists  themselves  have 
yet  ventured  to  anticipate;  but  we  may  be  assured 
that  its  strength  will  be  exactly  proportioned  to  our 
state  of  preparation.  If  we  exhibit  such  an  array 
of  force,  spirit,  and  determination,  as  to  render  the 
issue  certain,  the  struggle  cannot  be  protracted  ;  but 
if  wc  appear  supine  and  acquiescent,  the  monopo- 
lists will  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  opportunity- 
''  While  men  slept  the  enemy  sowed  tares ;"  let  us, 
therefore,  not  sleep,  "  but  keep  our  loins  girt,  and 
our  lamps  burning." 

The  monopolists  are  avoiding  the  final  issue ; 
they  see  that  now  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice 
would  be  sure  to  triumph",  but  they  also  know  that 
popular  excitement  is  in  its  nature  transitory,  and 
that  a  people  :s  in  most  danger  during  a  period  of 
reaction.  Wc  must  show  them  that  the  demand 
for  "  Free  Trade "  is  no  sudden  ebullition  of  pas- 
sion, but  the  result  of  deep-rooted  conviction  and 
strong  principle.  Truth  is  the  same  to-day  that  it 
was  yesterday,  but  zeal  in  the  advocacy  of  truth  is 
liable  to  fluctuations.  The  Free  Traders  have 
hitherto  been  as  remarkable  for  their  steadiness  as 
for  their  sincerity ;  they  have  only  to  maintain 
their  position,  and  the  overthrow  of  monopoly  will 
be  complete,  speedy,  and  irretrievable. 


THE  FUNDS. 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Red.  Ann. 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
Skier  Ct.  lteil.Aim. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  I860 
Cons,  tor  Acct. . . . 

Exc.  Bills,  pm  

tnd.Bds.uu.  lOOM. 
Venezuela  3  perCt. 

Do.  deterred  

Belgian  4J  per  Ct. 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

Cliilian   

Colrtmb.  ex.Venez. 

Danish   

Dutch  4  per  Cent. 
Dutch  2 1  per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Port.ug.  conv  

Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct. 
Do.  ti  perCt.  ox.dv. 


Sat. 
Mar.14 


96^ 

107-10 
96& 
34 
40 

5j 

131 


60 
311 


201 
30J 


Mon. 
Mar.10 


211} 

962 


90J 
34-37 


95 

3U 
30} 


20} 
36' 


212 

212} 

113 

96} 

961-5 

96 

i'o 

iof 

96$ 

96 

96 

33-36 

35 

29 

m 

97} 

84 

S3 

99.} 

99 

88J 

90 

94? 

94} 

59} 

ja 

3l| 

31} 

37} 

36 

109 

2ii 

26 

26 

36 

364 

36} 

Fri. 
Mar.20 


9.^ 
931-! 


MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 

Monday,  March  10.— We  ore  to-day  again  moderately  sup- 
plied with  English  Wheat,  hoth  coastways  and  hy  hunt  carriage. 
Rne  dry  White  Wheat  fi  tches  Is.  more  money  than  last  Mon- 
day, but  all  other  descriptions  sell  at  the  same  prices  as  on  that 
day.  In  Bonded  Wheat  the  transact  ions  continue  to  he  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  without,  alteration  in  price.  The  arrival  of 
Barley  to  this  morning's  market  is  not  hu  ge  ;  the  best  samples 
sell  readily  at  last  week's  prices,  hut  inferior  qualities  hang 
rather  heavily  on  hand.  Altogether  there  are  about  22,000 
quarters  of  Oats  in  the  return  ;  of  these  about  WWO  are  Foreign, 
and  are  being  landed  in  bond.  The  trade  is  not  very  active,  and 
it  is  Impossible  to  effect  an  extensive  business ;  hut  the  prices 
obtained  are  rather  higher  than  last  week.  Beans  and  Peas  in 
fair  show,  with  no  alteration  in  value.  S.  H.  Lccas. 

BRITISH.        Perlmpefia]  Quarter 

Wheat,  Essex   Red  54  to  00   White  58  to  60 

Kent,  .St  Suffolk    49     58  56  63 

Lincolnshire  It  Yorkshire  47      54  54  62 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  22  34 

Ditto  Ditto.... Black   22  25 

Ditto  Ditto  Polands  New   24  30 

Scotch  Feed  25     26         Potato  28  29 

Limerick  24  25 

Ditto  Fine  New  27   29  Old  Fine  none 

Cork  24 

Walerford,  Yougbal,  !c  Cork  Black  21  3S 

RligO  23  24 

Ualiray,,  ,  19  31 


Barley  

Be&an,  Magadan  New  31  33  

Harrow   33  37   

Small   39  40   

Peas,  White  Boilers  

Orey  30.. 32  Maplo  .... 

Flour,  Town-made  per  sack  of  2i(0  lbs. 

Norfolk  aud  Hufiolk  


Old 


..38 
..32 
..45 
..43 


33 
40 


it 

31 
50 
40 


IK  BONO' 

Quarter> 


60 
54 
94 
Hi 
50 
51 


FOREIGN.  rar.E. 

Per  Imperial 

Wheat, Dontzig, high  mixed  5H  m  66 

Rostock  56  60 

Stettin   j  52  58 

Hamburgh   52  57 

Odessa  

Odessa  Polish  

Russian  soft  

Ditto   hard  

Spanish  54  6(1 

BlanqnUlo   56  64 

Australian                                            60  60 

Barley,  Grinding  27  28 

Distilling  29  31 

Oate,  Archangel   24  25 

Danish  „  

Swedish   2}  24 

Straleund  

Dutch  Food  22  23 

Brew  26  27 

Polands   28  29 

Black  22 

Beans,  Egyptian                                       34  36 

Peas,  White   

Ditto  Boilers  42 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  190  lbs  34  38 

United  States  36  37 

Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  2*0  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  &e.,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 


SO  21 

23  25 

24  25 


28  30 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Teas. 

5577 

75S4 

1703 

709 

30 

680 

13.8 

10 

Irish   

6389 

Foreign  

18939 

it* 

so;;o 

3640 

1567 

Whpat  

Barley  

Oats  


Flour,  0459  sacks  ;  1635  barrels. 

Feidat,  March  20.— During  the  week  25,000  quarters  of  Fo- 
reign Wheat  have  arrived  to  this  market.  Of  English  Wheat 
there  is  not  much  fresh  up.  There  is  no  alteration  to  notice  in 
the  value  of  cither  English  or  Foreign  from  Monday.  The  trtde 
continues  dull.  Very  little  Barley  lias  arrived  ;  and  what,  is  on 
sale  fully  supports  Monday's  prices.  Several  vessels,  with  about 
12,000  quarters  of  Oats  from  Ireland,  are  reported  in  time  for  to- 
day's market.  This  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  what  was  on 
the  way  from  Ireland  ;  so  that  tlie  quantity  at  present  coming  is 
very  limited.  From  Scotland  also  but  few  shipments  are  how 
being  made.  The  trade  to-day  is  dull;  but  Is.  moVe  mom  vis  asked 
than  on  Monday,  and  what  sales  are  effected  are  at  fully  6d.  over 
the  prices  of  that  day.  There  is  no  alteration  in  the  value  of 
Beans  or  Peas.  The  duly  rose  yesterday  Is.  each  on  Barli  v, 
Beans,  aud  Peas.  S.  H.  Ere  as. 

Account  of  CORN,  &e.,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  loth  of  March  to  the  20th of  March,  both  inclusive 

English.    I       Irish.      I  Foreign. 
2160        j  ..  2-5000 

MB--"..  1 1       ..  | 

2170        I      11590        |  690 
Flour,  1020  sacks. 

LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  March W,  18-16. 

Qrs.        Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

Wheat    7l'K1    69s.    Gd.   |  Rye    27   36s.  Od. 

Barley    4590    30s.    5d.    |  Beans  ....       14:0   31s.  ltid. 

Oats       ....  lt-813    22s.  lid.   |  Peas     ....         715    35s.  (Id. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas, 
s.  d.   s.  d.   6.  d.    s.   d.    s.  d.   s.  d. 

7th  Feb  54   3. .30  10. .21    7. .34   3. .35    9. .35  6 

14th  "  ....54  9.. 31  6.. 21  9.. 32  7.. 34  9.. 35  7 
21st     "     ....55    0..29  11.  .81    0..32  10.. 34    9.. 34  3 

28th    "   54   6.. 29    7. .21    5.. 33    4.. 34    2.. 35  2 

711.  March  ..54  111.. 29   3. .21  10.  .33    0.  .34  11. .33  S 

14th   54   3. .29   4. .21    9. .34   2. .35   2. .34  9 

Aggregate  Average  of  the  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  54s.  7d.;  Barlev. 
29s.  lid.  ;  Oats,  21s.  Sd. ;  Rye,  33s.  5d. :  Beans,  34s.  lid'.: 
Peas,  34s.  lOd. 

Dull/.  Wheat,  ISs.  0d.;  Barlev,  9s.  0d.;  Oats,  6s.  Od. ;  Rye 
9s.  6d. ;  Beans,  Ss.  6d.  ;  Peas,  8s  Od. 

Stock  of  Com  in  Bond,  Feb.  5, 1846. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Teas.  Floui 

Cwts. 

In  London,  4-24256  13705  4ROf:0  ..  534  1351  ]  15436 
Unit.  King.  10G17?0    74467     82619      ..       4757     4175  08.5814 

MEAT  MARKET. 
The  supply  of  Beef  being  inadequate  to  the  consumption 
very  much  advanced  the  price  this  week. 

PEIl  STONE  OF  KlhS.  I!Y  THE  CAKCASE. 


Prime  Beef. . 
Middling  do.  3s 
Plain,  or  infe- 
rior Beef. ...  3s 
Prime  Mutton  Is 


Od  to  3s 
Cd  to  38 


2d  to  2s  lOd 
Sd  to  4s  4d 


Middl. Mutton  4s 
Veal,  from   . .  5s 
Small  Pork  . .  5s 
Large,  or  infe- 
rior Pork  . .  3s 


2d  to  4s 
4d  to  4s 
Od  to  43 


6d  to  3s  Od 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


F  FRIDAY,  MARCH  13. 
BANKRUPTCY  ANNULLED. 
Henry  Pearson  Coles,  of  Suffolk,  innkeeper. 

BANKRUPTS 

Joseph  Seholesfield,  Cheapside,  cutler.  ("Messrs.  Reed  and 
Longford,  Friday-street. 

Miles  Griffith  and  Philip  Pearson,  of  New  Bond-street,  tailors  . 
[Messrs.  Wood  and  Fraser,  Dean-street. 

Thomas  Hubert,  Hungerford  Market,  Strand,  lighterman. 
[Mr.  Tribe,  Barge-yard-chambers;  Bucklorsbury. 

J.  E.  West  and  H.  Tennaut,  Leeds,  stock  brokers.  [Mr.  H. 
Walker,  Furnival's  Inn,  Loudon. 

A.  Shipton  and  J.W.Jenkins,  Painswiok,  Gloucester,  clothiers. 
[Mr.  W.  T.Paris,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

Tims.  Sutton,. jun.,  Atherstone,  Warwickshire,  draper.  [Mr. 
Wratislaw,  Rugby. 

W.  Hading,  Stockport,  cotton  manufacturer.  [Mr.J.  Coppock, 
Cleveland-row. 

I),  llroadhead  &  A.  J.  Halcro,  Leeds,  stock  brokers.  [Messrs. 
Williamson  ami  Co.,  Gray's  Inn,  London. 

SCOTCH"  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
R.  Stevenson  a:id  Co.,  Glasgow,  sewed  muslin  manufacturers. 
J.  Robertson,  Glasgow,  iron  merchant. 


TUESDAY,  March  17. 
Cuowx  Office. 
MBMBBBS  BxTUBMBD  ".o  Sf.iive  in  xnE  Puesint  Pau- 

LIAMBNT. 

Borough  of  Stafford.— The  Hon.  Swynfen  Thomas  Carnegie, 
one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury. 

Borough  of  New  Windsor.— Ralph  Neville,  Esq.,  one  of  tho 
Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Map  Sty's  Treasury. 

County  of  Mayo. — Joseph  Miles  M  Donnell,  Esq.,  in  the  room 
of  Mark  Blake  Esq.,  who  has  accepted  the  oflice  of  Steward  of 
her  Majesty's  Chihern  Hundi  t  Is. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATION'S. 

Peter  Orr,  Kilmarnock, skinner. 

.lames  Cow  per,  Brooinelton,  faimer. 

Henry  Iteid  and  John  Reid,  Greenock,  drysalter. 
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T«HE  FREE  TRADE,  or  CO&NUCOPIA  WALTZES. 
X  —Dedicated  by  permission  tc  R.  Qotium,  Esq. ,  M.i'.,  and  publUhcd 
expressly  for  the  Heiiefll  of  the  Irf.i^uo  Fund.  To  bo  hnil  bj  nppl} 'IK  to 
li.  M.  J.,  No.  9,  Uuthmd-strcct,  IIamp>tead-road,  Lunduu.  Price  is.  Cd. 


Priet  8j£  Shilling*.  , 

COMPENSATION  to  tLe  People  for  Aristocratic  Fooil 
Laws  and  Unfair  Taxation  ;  or,  ihc  Influence  of  Aristocracies  on  the 
Condition  of  Nations.  liyJ.J  HaoisTviti!,  EM. 
London  :  Fisher,  Son.  r.i:d  ■ 


and  all  T.uOKScllcri. 


Now  ready  at  all  the  fctttwjw. 1  i  3  vols  port  8vo,  £1  llfc  M., 

O  V  E,    W  A  R,    AN;      A  1)  V  E  N  X  U  R  E. 

I  Tole.bvll.  ^UOiXKW. 

Also  in  a  few  d.vs  .-vol.,  price  JOs.  6d. 
HELBN  -    .  N  LEY, 
ATalc.    Hf-aLiJ         M.  Hits. 
E.  Cburlon,  L'iVwy,  as,  Holies  street. 


c 


Tliisdav  is  published,  ia  1  Vol.  price  9s  ,  with  a  Railway  Map, 

OHURTONS  ENGLISH  COUNTY  KALENDAR. 
— Ooatainins  a  concise  detvbptlon  of  each  County,  its  Geographical 
Position,  Population,  Cities.  PrwoTC,  Commerce,  Fairs,  Markets,  and 
ltailwav  Stations;  with  Lists  of  the  Peers,  M.I'.'s,  Lord  Lieutenants,  High 
Sheriffs',  Deputy  Lieutenants,  Magistrates,  County  Odiccrs,  Legal  Func- 
tionaries, Bankers,  stamps,  Taxes,  &c.  

E.  Churlon,  Library,  2G,  Jlollcs-strcct. 

Shortly  will  be  published  by  Subscription, 
And  dedicated  to  the' Landlords  and  Tenants  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

Hp  HE    ORIGINAL    PAMPHLETS   AND  PUBLIC 

J_  'LETTERS  of  Mil.  WAltNKS,  on  the  CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX, 
the  Fattening  of  Cattle  upon  Native  Produce,  Box  Feeding',  and  Bummer 
GraxiujI. 

The  Work  will  contain  ranch  additional  information,  be  illustrated  by 
Ensraviujra  of  the  Cattle  Boxes  with  the  requisite  Apparatus,  and  be 
found  calculated  for  distribution  amongst  Farmers  of  every  grade  .  in- 
suriinr,  where  adopted,  proportionable  benefits,  to  the  smallest  and  to  the 
lnrscst  occupier.  ,       ;       •*    .  ' '  .  ' 

Profits  to  be  appropriated  to  the  promotion  of  the  Float  Cause.  Trice 
Six  Shillings,  or  Four  Copies  for  a  Guinea. 

The  nanu  s  of  Subscribers  will  be  received  at  Triniingham,  Norfolk,  till 
the  20th  of  .March,  when  the  List  w  ill  be  published  with  the  Look. 

CBABB'S  LAW  OF  IIF.AL  PKOPF.ltTY. 
In  li  vols.,  royal  svo.,  price  £2  l&J.,  boaids, 

THE  LAW  of  REAL  PROPERTY  in  ITS  PRESENT 
STATE,  practically  arranged  ami  digested  in  all  its  brandies;  in- 
chulin?  the  verv  latest  decisi >;is  of  the  Courts.  Jly  GbtOftOl  Cua-dii,  Esq.,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Unrrister-at-luw. 

A.  Maxwell  and  Sou,  3'i,  Bell-yard,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

BRADY  ON  EXECUTORS. 
8vo.,  price  88.  cloth, 

PLAIN  INSTRUCTIONS  to  EXECUTORS  and 
ADMINISTRATORS :  showing  their  Duties,  and  how  safely  to 
perform  them;  and  especially  LUustintlng.  by  Forma  adapted  to  every 
variety  Of  case,  all  of  which  are  properly  tilled  up,  the  mode  of  complying 
with  the  lioniiisitions  of  the  Legacy-duty  Office,  in  passing  the  Accounts 
and  paying  Cegaoy-duty» obtaining  a  Return  of  Probate  inity,  ftc.  This 
work  is  in  vurv  "general  use  in  Attorney's  Offices.  By  J.  BC.  Bkauv. 
Tenth  Edition.  . 

Also,  OS  the  same  Author,  in  Rvo.,  price  OS,,  luarcls, 
PLAIN  ADVICE  to  the  Pl'IiUC  to  FACILITATE  the  MAKING  of 
THEIR  WILLS. 

A.  Maxwell  and  Son,  32,  Bell-yard,  Lincoln's  Inn  . 

Now  ready,  published  by  O.  Bcrger,  llolywellstrcet,  Strand,  and  to  he 
had  of  all  Jhioksellcrs. 

riMIE  LADIES'  GAZETTE  OF  FASHION  for  April, 

i  price  Is.,  post  free,  Is.  Gil.,  eon  tains  a  superb  Extra  Plate,  and  Spring 
Fashions  In  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  variety,  amounting  to 
double  the  number  given  in  any  other  work :  4  large  Plates,  7u  Figures, 
Patterns  of  30  Walking  Drosses  SO  Bonnet*,  Pelisses*  Children's  Dresses, 
and  endless  novelties  ;  Descriptions,  Tales,  Poetry. 

ii. 

PERCY  ANECDOTES  at  Half-price.— A  New  Edition  of  the  e*1  Ibr  cd 
Percy  Anecdotes,  uniform  with  the  first  Edition,  of  which  400,1. _„„,.. ?s 
were  sold,  and  containing  the  nuue  En-ravings  ami  Letterpressat  half  the 
price.  Vol.  I.,  price  3s.,  uaudgnuieiy  bound,  and  Parts  I  and  2,  price  Is.  3d. 
each,  are  now  ready. 

 ,  —  -       -       —  IP- 


o 


NEW  WORK  11Y  GTCOKGK  CRCIKSIIANX. 
On  31st  March, price  U.,  to  be  cojitinoed  Monthly,  No.  I.  of 
UK  O    W    N  T    I    M  E 

Illustrated  by  GnonoB  Crvikshank. 

London:  Bradbury  and  Evans  90,  Fleet-street. 


TO  INQUIRERS  ABOUT  MESMERISM. 
Now  publishing,  price  3s.  (id.,  in  cloth  boards, 

PRACTICAL   INSTRUCTION   IN    ANIMAL  MAG- 
NETISM or  MESMERISM;  the  result  of  33  years'  experience  and 
observation.  By  T.  P.  F.  Dsleczg. 

"  Thii  volume  is  for  the  express  purpose  of  guiding  novices— its  spirit  is 
very  beautiful .  and  its  instruct  ion  safe."— Harriett  Martincau. 
London:  Cleave,  Slroe-lauc  j  Manchester:  Hey  wood  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Price  One  Shilling  ;  bv  post,  One  and  Sixpence 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  ami  AVOID.  Addressed  to 
the  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic.  By  R.  J.  C'  lverwell.M.D.,  Member  of 
the  Roval  College  of  Surgeons,  &C.  Sherwood,  T>,  Paternoster- row,  and  all 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Arundel -street,  strand. 

CORNER'S  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  for  School 
and  Family  Reading. 
Each  Historv,  commencing  with  the  earliest  authentic  records,  is  conti- 
nued to  the  present  time  i  faithfully  pouroraying,  also,  the  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  States  of  Civilisation  of  the  People. 

Bound  'with  "Without 
the  Question*.  Questions 
England  and  Wales;  five  flne  plates,  and  map,  4s.  -  -  -  3s.  Cd. 
Ireland  ;  three  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  (Id. 
Scotland;  throe  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s  -  -  -  2s.  Cd. 
Prance;  throe  line  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  Cd. 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  three  plates,  and  map  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  cd. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norn-ay;  with  two  fine  plates  and  map  -  2s.  Cd. 
Germany  and  th"  German  Empire  ;  S  lino  plates,  and  map  -  -  3s.  Cd 
Tn  key  and  the  Ottoman  Empire;  3  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  3s.  Gd. 
Poland  and  Russia;  with  three  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  Cd. 
Italy  and  Switzerland  ;  throe  lino  plates,  and  map  -       -       -    3s.  Cd. 

Holland  and  Belgium,  with  two  fine  plates, ami  map      -      -      -    2s.  Cd. 

The  object  of  these  works— peculiarly  suited  to  schools  and  Families— is 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  faithful  History  of  each  Nation,  interspersed 
with  an  accurate  account  of  the  Religion,  CusUms,  National  Character- 
istics. State  of  Civilisation,  and  Domestic  Habits  of  the  people,  in  various 
periods  of  their  history  :— to  attract  the  attention  of  the  rising  generation 
bv  purity  of  language  and  clearness  of  detail :  and  thus  render  easy  and 
pleasant  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  event*  of  history. 

London  :  Dean  and  Co.,  Tiircadnecdle-sti  cet ;  and,  by  order,  of  all  Book- 
sellers. 


National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Mouths  in 
Preparation. 

THE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.   The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussaud.  the  Models  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  F. 
Tussaud,  the  Costumes  hv  Mrs,  P.  Tussaud,  Is  now  added  to  the  Collection. 
—BAZAAR,  Baker-street,  Pertsxmn-sqitare , 
■'This  ia  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis."— Times. 
Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Rooms,  Cd.   Open  from  11  till  1 ;  and  from 
till  10 


LITHOGRAPHY, 

MESSRS.  MACLURE,    MACDONALD,  and  MAC- 
GREGOR,  General  Lithographers, beg  to  call  attention  to  a  pecu- 
liar feature  in  their  system  Of  conducting  business  :  namely,  their  having 

u  large  and  permanent  staff  of  Assistants,  in  all  the  varied  departments 
of  the  Art,  on  the  premises;  which  arrangement  they  submit  given  a 
force  and  ciTect  to  immediate  production  unattainable  by  other  means, 
and  which  in  obviously  of  great  advantage  to  those  who  may  require 
their  serriCCS,  independent  altogether  of  the  excellency  of  their  work. 
Loudon  KsUhlishmriit,  Saville  House.  C,  Leicester  'Square  ;  Liverpool 

Establishment,  in,  Pen  wick  Street ,  Glasgow  Establishment,  .j",  Buchanan 
Street 

Vacancies  for  two  Pupils;  one  in  Writing,  the  other  in  the  Arlistical 
Department. 


T7ENDERS,  STOVES,  ami  FIRE-IRONS.  —  Bright 

J._  steel  fenders,  to  i  feet,  from  30s  each  ;  rich  bronzed  srroll  do., 
with  steel  bar,  10n  ;  iron  fondrrft,  3  fret,  -Is  0d:  wrought  iron  kitchen 
fenders,  .'}  feet,  Is  Cd  j  bright  register  Moves,  with  bronzed  ornament*, 
and  twoscU  of  hart,  from  Ms;  bed  room  register  stoves,  2  feet,  Mb;  fire- 
irons  for  chambers  Is  EM  per  set;  Imndsame  do.,  with  cut  heads,  0s  Cd. 
The  money  returned  for  ©very  article  not  approved  of.  Delailod  cata- 
logues, with  engravings,  sent  (per  post!  free. 

WILMVM  s,  BU ETON'S  Mate  itlPPuN  and  BURTON'S  stock  of 
genera]  furnishing  ironmongery  Is  literally  the  largest  In  the  world,  and 
us  no  lnnxuaice  can  be  employed  to  give  a  CSrreCt  Idea  of  its  variety  and  ex- 
tent, purchaser*  are  Invited  to  call  and  Inspect  it.— 39,  Oxford  street 
aornerofNcwonu-iitroctJ.  listablishcd  In  Wells -streot,U20. 


nniE  TOILET.— No  toilet  can  be  considered  complete 

JL  without  aearcfnl  attention  to  V  St  depar^iasnt  whieh  so  materially 
alfects  the  entire  centonr—  vin.,  the  h  ijv,  winch  hnth  in  quantity  and  qiia- 
lity  is  snteeptiblt  of  «-.ost  Dsatsriabevteratioa.  That  which  is  week  can  be 
Mtrengthencd,  and  be  nade  to  reCeiv*  w  most  beautiful  gloss,  by  artificial 
applicatieu*.  It  is  to  its  extraordiha  *r  and  valuable  properties  in  these 
respects  that  is  due  the  character  df 

OI.ORIDGE'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 
for  its  invigorating,  nutritious,  alu  regenerating  qualities.       fid.,  Is., 
and  lis.  perbotUe.   No  other  prices  a-"-  renuine.— Oldj  idge  s  Balm,  1,  wel- 
liagkon-street,  the  second  house  fro—    .c  Strand. 


of  GLASS  LUSTRES 

ft)  Table  Lights,  Engraved  and 
fbletB,  and  every  description  of 
.n  Warehouse,  44,  Oxford-street, 
nt  and  extensive  assortment  of 
Sj,  just"  imported.  Manufactory, 
Sh#n,  1W7-   Wholesale  and  export 


GLASS.— A  Splendid  Sio 
Glass  Chandelitrs,  Pianolbxti 
Rlchly-eut  Decanters,  Wine-ghVssei 
Table  Glass,  at  P.  and  O.  0SLE1PS 
nearBsrr.ers-Fti  eet.  Also,  a  very  t 
Bohemian,  French,  and  Venetlaa  . 
Brottd-strect,  lurmiu^ham.  lists i;l 
erdsrs  ex  sen  ted  on  Cite*  lowest  terms 

T)     E     D       F     E~~  A     T     II     E     R  S 

J.  >  Mixed,  por  lb.  -  -  Is.  M  |  Beat  Poreijrn  Grey  Goose  2s.  Od. 
OfctGows  -      -      -   Is.  Ut  I  Rest  Irish  White*  Goos  ,  2s.  Gd 

Pstwgri  ditto    -     -     -     -  is.  edj  Host  Dantslc        -     -  8s.  od. 

HP.ALand  BOK,       (opposite  tho  f'hapel) . ToUenaam  Court  Road. 

rpHE  DISSKNTLRS*  and  GENERAL  LIFE  and  FIRE 

I      ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— (Instituted  1«37.)— Empowered  by  Spe- 
cial Act  of  Parliament,  3  Vie.  c.  23.— fi2,  King  William  street,  London- 
bridge,  London ;  iii,st.  David  street,  Edinburgh ;  c,  King-street,  Queen 
square,  Eristol. 

Capita],  £1,000,000, 

Trositees  asd  Directors. 


George  Ilousfield,  Esq. 
Thomas  Chr.llis,  Esq.,  Aid. 
Jacob  O.  Cope,  Es-q. 
John  Dixon, Esq. 
Peter  Ellis,  Psq. 
Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq. 
Richard  tiollier,  Esq. 


Charles  Hindley,  Esq  ,M.P. 
Tliomfifi  Piper,  i".sq. 
Thorn. is  li.  Simpson,  Esq. 
Edward  Smith,  l^sq. 
Hon.C.  P.  Yilliers,M.P. 
John  Wllks,  Esq. 
lalv.  ard  Wilson,  Esq. 


On  the  return  of  the  Lady  Day  Quarter,  Che  Directors  beg  leave  to  re- 
mind their  friends  and  the  public  that  in  the  Fire  Department  they  receive 
risks  of  all  descriptions,  including  ehapels,  school-rooms,  mills,  fjoods,  and 
Bhfpplng  In  dock,  fanniilg-StOCk,  &e.j  at  the  same  reduced  rates  as  other 
resptctaid'1  emnpanics, iud  inahu  no  charge  for  lire  policies  translerred 
from  other  cilices. 

In  the  Life  Department,  they  continue  to  transact  all  business  relating  to 
life  nssurnnces,  annuities,  and"  f.unilv  endowments,  upon  the  most  liberal 
terms  consistent  with  sound  principles  and  public  BQeority. 

Loans  are  also  granted  on  equitable  terms  to  life  assurers  on  life  interests, 
or  satisfactory  personal  securities. 

To  all  agents  and  solicitors,  surveyor;"  and  auctioneers,  liberal  allowance 
will  be  made.                       Ry  order  of  the  Directors, 
 THOMAS  PRICE.  Secretary. 

A  LLIANC'E     BUILDING     AND  INVESTMENT 

2\.  SOCIETY. 

[On Keshan's  Plan  to  terminate  in  11  Years.) 
Shares,  £130.   Monthly  Subscriptions,  l'is.  per  Share.  Entrance, 
2s.  Cd.  per  Share.  I 
In  this  Society  there  is  no  Redemption  Fee.   No  Fine  on  Withdrawal. 

No  bidding  for  Shares.   And  other  advantages. 
The  whole  of  the  law  charges,  exclusive  of  Stamps  and  lU-jjistration  Fee, 
Leaseholds,  £i  Is.   Freeholds,  £■">  5s. 
The  First  Monthly  Meeting  will  he  held  at  the  George  Hotel,  Alderman 
bury,  City,  on  Konday  next,  the  23d  Maroh, from  7  to  i>  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  to  enrol  Shareholders  and  receive  subscriptions. 

Rules,  price  6d.<  forwarded  on  receipt  of  ten  postage  stamps  Shares 
may  be  taken,  rules  and  Information)  prospectuses,  Ac.,  obtained  of  the 
Manager,  Mr.  E.  R.  Mesban,  6,  Fleming  street,  Kingsland-roud.  London, 
or  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Pockni  11.11,  Ariillery-placc  ITOSt,  llunhiil-row  ;  if 
by  letter,  postpaid,  with  stamp  for  a  reply. 


EVERT  MAN  HIS  OWN  LANDLORD. 

QECOND  BRITISH    BUILDING   AND  INVEST- 

IO  MENT  COMPANY.  Enrolled. 

Established  on  Uacarthur's  Simplified  and  Improved  Plan. 
Monthly  Subacriptlon,  10s  per  Share. 

*  No  Redemption  Fee. 
Office,  3,  Ivv-  Lane,  St.  Paul's,  Loudon. 
Hours,  10  till  4. 
Commenced  in  March,  181G. 

TllCSTECS. 

William  Anderson, M.Il.O.S..  \2,  Chad  well  street,  Myddle  ton -square. 

'William  Parmer.  2fl,  Charlotto  "  '  ape.  liantsbury  road,  Islington. 

James  Staler.  libberton-squ*.c,    t  ston. 

Thomas  Sheppnrd,  5.  Gan^ford  place,  Lai  nsburv-rond. 

All  letters  should  be  directed  to  "  The  Second  British  F.uilding  and 
Iuvestinent  (.Company,"  3,  Ivy-lanp,  St.  Paul's,  London. 

The  British  Iiuihli'nc;  and  investment  Company  was  commenced  on  the 
4th  S-eptembcr,  lfi-I'i,  in  five  months  enrolled  1  »00  Shareholders,  issued  2KO0 
Shares,  and  ad  vanced  about  icooo  to  its  Shareholders  for  the  purchase  Of 
property.  Such  success  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Building  Societies. 

At  a  Public  Meeting, at  which  upwards  of  1100  persons  were  present,  held 
at  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  o:i  Tuesday,  17th  Feb.,  lS-iGt  Mr.  W. 
Farmer,  in  the  chair,  the  fallowing  Resolutions  were  earned  unanimously  : 

Moved  by  Mr,  Real,  seconded  by  Mr  Lovejoy,— That  this  meeting  highly 
approves  of  the  plan  on  which  the  Second  British  Building  and  Investment 
Company  is  established  ;  and  cordially  re"ommenris  it  to  the  public  as  being 
based  on  equal  justice  to  all,  and  providing  for  the  members,  desirous  of 
purehasins  property,  the  greatest  advantages  consistent  with  security  to 
the  whole  body  of  members. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas.—  That  this  meeting 
considers  the  conduct  of  the  Directors,  in  waiving  their  right  to  receive 
or  claim  any  advance  from  the  Company  dui  in.^  the  first  12  months,  as 
highly  honourable,  and  deserving  of  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  meeting. 

"  We  hold  Macarthur's  plan  for  fo rming  Building  Societies  to  be  a  de- 
cided improvement."— Weekly  Dispatch. 

'*  He  has  really  simplified  and  improved  the  plan  on  which  Building 
Societies  arc  conducted.*'— Temperance  Int.'lligcncer. 

The  Prospectus  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  of  any  of  the  Directors,  and  at 
the  Sussex  Hall,  52.  Leadenhnll  street, City,  Coffee  Rooms,  Exeter-street, 
Sloane-st'  eet ;  Coffee  Rooms,  Henry-street.  Portland  Town  ;  the  Mecha- 
nic's Institution,  (Jt  Carlisle-street,  Portman-markct ;  the  "National" 
Office,  18.  St.  Mary  Axe,  City;  C.  Witcomb,  121,  Leadenhall-strect ;  W. 
Parkins.  11,  Hanway-streef.  Oxford-street;  J.  H.Starie.  IW,  High  Hoi- 
born  :  The  Building  Societies  Record  Office,  121;  Lcadenhall-stiee: :  or  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company.  3,  Ivy  lane,  St.  Paul's,  from  10  to  4  o'clock, 
where  also  the  Rules, price  6d.,may  be  obtained. 


THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOE  SILVER. — 

JL  The  high  estimate  formed  bv  ihc  public  during  the  tweive 
years  WILLIAM  S.  UURTON'S  (late  RIPPON  and  BURTON'S  | 
chemically  purified  material  has  been  before  it  (made  into  every 
useful  and  ornamental  article  usually  made  in  silver,  possessing,  as  :t 
docs,  the  characteristic  purity  and  durability  of  silver;,  has  culled  into 
existence  the  deleterious  compounds  of  "  Alhata  Plate,"  "  Berlin  Silver," 
and  other  so  called  BuhstitUTi  s  ,  they  are  at  h'"st  but  bad  imitations  of  the 
genuine  arpeles  manufactuivd,  and  sold  onlv  by  him. 

Piddle        Threaded  King's 
Table  Spoons  and  Porks,  full  size,  per  Pattern.        Pattern.  Pattern. 

doxen  12s.  Od.         2»9.  Od.  3t's.  Od. 

Dessert  ditto  and  ditto      ditto       -     10s.  od-        21s.  Od.  25s.  Od. 

Tea  ditto  and  ditto,          ditto       -      .Is.  0d.        lie.  Od.  12s.  Od. 

Gravy  ditto  3s.  ('d.  Gs.  Od.  7s.  0d. 

Detailed  Catalogues,  with  engravings,  as  well  as  of  every  ironmongery 
article,  sent  ;pcr  post-free. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S  flate  RIPPON  and  BURTON'S)  stock  of 
general  famishing  ironmongery  is  literacy  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
as  no  language  can  be  employed  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  variety  and  ex, 
tent,  purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  Inspect  it. — W,  Oxford-street 
(corner  of  Newman-street).  Established  in  Wells  at,,  1820. 


"VTUMBEIt  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD.-- 

ll  A.8  ml  RODdiietnis  not  helpnl  h,  prni,r,  nar  injured  by  rrpronrh  n 
the  BLA.CK  T KA ,  at  l«.  6.1.  per  lb.,  sold  h)  JtAKlN  »ncl  COMl'AN  i .  oiroa 
1U  popularity  salely  to  ita  hitrin.icpxcrUcnto. 

Ordorafrora  lilt  cauutry  forwarded  Carriage  Free. 


BHUSHUS— NEW  INVENTIONS. 

T<IIE  TRIPLE  HA IU  BRUSH.    One  stroke  of  tin's 
JL    laequaltothe  rffcrt  of  one  penetrating,  five  small-tooth  coro1>8,  ani 
No.  even  cut  brush;  to  be  had  infoursizoa,  No.  7,  3a.  Od.   No.  8,  7s.  lid 
9,  tls.Cd.  No.  10,  lis.  Od, 

THE  DOUBLE  ANTI-PRESSURE  NAIL  jmUSH,  which 
does  not  divide  the  quick  from  the  nail,  no  pressure  being  required,  and 
thoroughly  olcaiu  and  polishes  ihe  nails  in  n  tenth  part  of  the  time  of  any 
other  method  Price,  .in  Bone,  No.  1,2s.  No  2, 2s.  ud.  No.3,3s.Cd.  No 
4,  5s.,  and  of  all  sizes  and  prices  tn  Ivory. 

THE  NEW  TOOTH-PICK  BRUSH,  which  entirely  enters 
between  the  interstices  of  the  closest  teeth  ;  marks,  full  size  brushes,  No 
1,  hard.  No.  2,  less  hard.  N'>.  3, middling,  No.  i,  soft.  The  Narrowel 
Brushes,  No.  5, hard.  SB.  0,  less  hard.  No.7,  mlduUng.  No.  8,  soft,  at  Is 
each,  or  10s.  per  dozen  in  llnne  ;  and  2s.  eneh,  or  21s.  per  dozen  in  Ivory,  the 
Hair  warranted  never  to  come  our. 

THE  MEDIUM  SHAVING  BRUSH,  between  the  nsurj 
nndser  Hair  and  Bristle  Brush,  beim:  a  selection  of  th«  Strongest  Hair  only 
from  tiie  Badger  skin,  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  both  in  lloat  anu  Ivory. 

Tt»e  above  articles  are  the  Inventions  ofitoss  and  SONS,  119  and  120, 
BlsltopsgatO'Street,  l.ondou,  and  being  protcctod,  any  one  iinitatinu  them 
will  be  proceeded  against. 


D BANK'S  TWO-HOU 
the  flmt  brmiRht  ont,  and  hi 
since.  }(Oetiilrs  beins  u«8d  hy  th 
tfiffcthcr  with  the  gentlemen  of  til 
patronised  by  Her  Majesty's  Ju 
Clergy.  I>rane'r.  Two  hole  Blaclc 
ttnuons  writinrz,  their  elasticity 
strength  insurmcr  the  same  cnai 
getStST.  Steel  Pen  and  Cutlery 
Show  Koom*,  nnd  Manufaetorles 
William  Street,  Lqudun  Bridge. 


BLACK  PRNS  were  among 

ve  maintained  their  prr-eminenee  STSI 
!  Merchant!  and  linnkera  of  Landon 
;  Stock  l'.xchnngc,  tht»e  Tens  nre  ahc 
Ircs.  and  by  a  large  number  of  the 
l'ens  nre  especinllv  adapted  for  con- 
atTordiiid  an  agreeable  eaae,  'and  their 
neter  of  writing  for  a  long  period  to- 
Department  of  Deane's  warehoutc, 
opening  to  the  Monument.  4C,  King 


SKIsIJNG  OFF  CARPETS. 

LUCK,  KENT,  and  UUMMING,  beg  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  as  well  aw  their  frienda  and  the  pnhlic,  that  they 
hare  removed  tlielr  Iluaincas  from  Uarpentcr's  IlaJl,  London  Wall  in  their 
long estnhliBhcd  Warehouse, 4,  UKGKNT-RT11KLT,  W.VTKIII.OO  ri^CK 
opposite  Howoll  and  .lames's,  and  to  HA'ITON  OAUDEN,  IIOT.Hokn' 
where  they  tnu»t  that  Patrenage  will  he  continued  which  they  have  en- 
joyed for  upward*  of  n  century.  A  considerable  partion  of  their  large  stotk 
of  ftRUSSKLR,  KIDDEPlMIXSTEH,  and  other  Carpeting,  to  he  sold  at  a 
Great  Reduction.  In  addition  te  Carpeting,  they  have  at  their  Woit  i.nd 
Ustablishinent,  a  lai'gc  Stoek  of  Cliintzes,  Uiuraskit/rnbouivlN,  &c.  &c.,  well 
worthy  of  attention.  A  nplendid  Cnniet,  of  Uritish  manufacture,  20-3  by 
1«,  with  a  centre  and  border,  at  lees  than  cobt  price. 


MILLER'S  PATENT  SAFETY  REIN  is  warranted 
to  afford  an  efficient  control  orcr  Horsen  in  Saddle  or  HarneM  un- 
der all  circumsinnecs.   Manufactured  and  sold,  wb.olet.alc.  and  retail,  by 

the  Patentee,  at  27,  Lothian  street,  Edinburgh, 


LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO/S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVINO 
CHEAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  incstini&ble  Cream  poe- 
sesses  all  the  good  qualiticR  of  the  finest  Naples  Soap,  without  t'.ie  disagree* 
able  sine  11  inseparable  from  that  article  ia  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  whits 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  oa 
the  face,  and  emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  2k.  Cd.,  3s.  6d.,*c 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  1*^,  Three  King-court, Lombard-street,  London. 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Brushes  of  the  hc&t  qaality,  and  on  the  moat 
approved  principles. 


BALANCE  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  10s.  per  dozen; 
dessert  ditto,  ;  carvers,  3s.  fid.  per  pair.  White  bone  table  knives,! 
G:*.;  dessert  ditto,  4s. ;  carvers,  28.  per  pair.  Superior  kitchen  table  kuivct 
and  forks,  from  6s.  Gd.  per  dozen.  Table  knivcH,  with  handles  ol  puj 
Nickel  Silver,  tables,  22s.  per  dozen  ;  dessert  ditto,  ISs. ;  carvers,  C,s.  GJ.  per 
pair,  all  marked  Richard  and  John  Slack, and  warranted. 

Tlicy  also  solicit  an  inspection  of  their  extensive  and  supc-ior  stock  of' 
Fender  and  Fire-irons,  as  well  as  every  article  in  furnishing  Ironmongery 
of  the  newest  designs,  at  prices  30  per  cent,  under  any  other  house.  3:16, 
Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House.  Established,  IMS.  Their  book,  with 
upwards  of  engravings,  gratis,  or  post  free.  The  money  returned  for 
anyartlcU)ntft  approved  of. 

OUTFITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  and  the  COLO- 
NIES. Parties  leaving  England  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  . 
purchase  their  Outfits  at  E.  J.  MONNERY  and  CO.'S,  lfi>,  Fcnchui  ch-street. 
City,  w  here  a  large  assortment  of  Shirts,  Clothing,  Ilosicry,  Gauze-Merino] 
Under  Shirts,  &e.,  adapted  for  each  particular  colony,  ms  well  as  for  the  voy- 
age, is  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  at  prices  far  more  reasonable  Lhaa 
usually  charged  for  the  same  articles. 

Bedding,  Military  Aceoatrements,  Cabin  and  Camp  Furniture  of  every 
description.  Lists,  with  Prices  affixed,  forwarded  by  post. 


OTOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRACTION 

KJ  of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently  and  effectually 
removed  ,in  Youth  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  by  the  occasional  use  of  the 
Improved  Elastic  Chest  Expander,  which  is  light,  simple  easily  employed, 
outwardly  or  invisibly,  without  any  uncomfortable  restraint,  or  impcdimcn] 
to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  hy  Mr.  A.  Bin  ton,  Sole  Manufacturer  vn4 
Proprietor,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Coveut  Garden.  London,  or  full  partivu 
ars  c  u  reeeiving  a  postage  stamp. 


pREY  HAIR. — The  nourishing  properties  of  ROW- 

\JT  LAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  arc  eminently  successful  in  the  preven- 
tion of  Grey  Hair,  and  in  the  restoration  to  its  original  colour.  It  is  the 
only  article  that  really  possesses  nutritious  virtues  for  promoting  a  lux- 
uriant growth  of  Hair,  preventing  it  from  falling  off,  or  turning  grey,  and 
for  cleansing  it  of  scurf  and  all  impurity. 

C5t?*  Beware  of  Spurious  Imitations! !?— The  genuine  article  has  the 
words  "  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,"  on  the  wrapper. 

Price  3s.  6d.,7s.  Family  Bottles  (equal  to  4  small),  10s.  Gd.,  and  double 
that  size,  21s.  per  bottle. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  at  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  all  Che- 
nii;»ls  and  PcrfumOTS. 


SPECIAL     PUBLIC  NOTICE— 

r  7  At  precisely  ln  o'clock  on  Tuesday  Morning,  March  21th,  tbe 
entire  range  of  E.  MOSES  and  SON'S  New  Premises,  Minories,  and  Aid- 
gate  .  City,  will  open  fur  the  transaction  of  busini  ss 

B.  MOSES  &  SON, 
Tailors,  Drapers,  Clothiers,  Hosiers, Hatters,  and  General  Outfitters. 
March  16, 181G. 

HpHE    TWENTY-FOURTH   OF  MARCH, 

X  18JG. 

The  Twenty  fourth  of  March  !   Its  very  mention 
Speaks  of  a  urea  t  event,  and  claims  attention. 
This  i*  the  day  on  which  will  be  display'd 
The  mightiest  triumph  ever  known  in' trade. 
Precisely  as  the  City  clocks  strike  ten, 
MOSES  ami  SON  (those  enterprising  men) 
Will  open  in  the  whole  of  its  extent, 
Their  costly,  spacious  new  Estnblisnmcut. 

The  Twenty-fourth  cf  March  !   Its  very  mention 
Speaks  of  a  great  event,  and  claims  attention. 
"When  Wren  beheld  St .  Paul's  high  structure  rise, 
A  beam  of  pleasure  lighted  up  his  eyes  ; 
MOSES  and  SON  will  thus  with  joy  behold 
The  portals  of  tlu  ir  noble  pile  unfold. 
The  Twenty-fourth  (and  well,  indeed,  it  may) 
"Will  be  with  them  a  memorable  day. 

The  Twenty-fourth  of  March  !   Its  very  mention 
Speaks  of  a  great  event,  and  claims  attention. 
Eet  ev'ry  lip  proclaim  the  Twenty-fourth— 
In  all  directions — east,  west,  south,  and  north  ; 
On  that  great  day  King  Fashion**  new-built  mansion 
Will  rise  to  view  In  all  its  vast  expansion; 
On  that  eventful  day  will  he  display'd 
Another  mighty  monument  in  trade. 

The  Twenty-fourth  of  March !   Its  very  mention 
Speaks  of  a  great  event,  and  claims  attention. 
The  bells  that  shall  proclaim  the  hour  often 
"Will  tell  of  vast  advantages  opening  then, 
And  millions  of  the  public  will  have  reason 
To  view  it  as  n  most  important  season 
MOSES  and  SON  regard  the  day  us  such — 
'Twill  prove  the  birthday  to  you  all  of— much. 


The  Twenty-fourth  of  March !   Its  very  ment'on 

Speaks  of  a  great  event,  and  claims  attention. 

let  crowds  on  crowds  assemble  to  survey, 

And  make  the  time  a  public  holiday  ; 

Let  not  the  mrmoiahle  event  be  made 

An  ordinary  circumstance  in  trade; 

Let  thousands  come  from  east,  west,  south,  and  north, 

To  view  the  opening  on  the  Twenty-fourth  ! 


The  Twenty -fourth  of  March  !    Its  very  mention 
Speaks  of  a  great  event,  nil  1  claims  attention. 
MOSES  and  SON  from  this  important  date 
Make  nobler  promises  to  small  and  great. 
Their  mightier  mart  is  nothing  but  u  sign 
Of  something  mightier  in  their  trade's  design. 
I  et  erowu's,  then,  pass  their  Mart's  triumphal  arch, 
And  honour  thus,  the  Tw  ■only-fourth  of  March  . 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "Habiliment  Hall,"  with  full  directions  for 
self-measurement,  may  he  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  Ave  minute*'  notice,  at  the  follow-! 

ing  prices; 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  from  1  16  ' 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers      .  .  .     from  0  19  C 

Important.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  approved  ut.es- 
changed,  or  the  money  rcturnc  a. 

033Ka v r.  E.MOSES  and  SON,  Tailors. "Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Wart  housemen,  1.34,  Minories,  and  SG,  Aid] 
gate,  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

Caution.  E.  Moses  and  Son  arc  obliged  to  aunrd  the  public  ngsuM 
Imposition,  having  leanied  that  the  untrade-manlike  falsehood  ot  beta, 
connected  with  them, or  it's  the  (tame  concern,  has  been  resorted  ts  1 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  conncxiun  whai 
with" a.'V  othor  establishment  In  or  out  of  lrononn  ;  and  those  who  do  desef 
genuine' Cheap  Clothing  should,  to  prevent  disappointment, &c.l call  erase 
to  154,  Minories,  or  80,  Aldjfatc,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Fries 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  buslines  is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 


Printed  at  the  WhitrfHsrs  Printing  office,  Eouverte-street,  in  the  prtl 
etnet  of  Whitcfriurs,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  .inns  <;*n*i!v,  printer.', 
Nuinber7,  Rldgmonnt-plaee,  Hampstead-rnati,  in  ihc  I'wnntv  ni  Mlddh 
kx,  nnd  also  «f  Number  4,  FnirBcld  place,  Checthnm-hill-road,  ia  Ml 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  »f  JjincaMcr.  ami  published  at  Nual 
oor  67,  Fleet-street,  in  the  parish  i»f  St,  luuistan-ku-the-Wcst,  in  the  aij| 
of  I/ondon,  by  Aniun*ii  M  awmi  I'w-iaon,  of  Nuuibw  67.  r.oet-stlfS I 
alorcsaid  —  Saturds  y,  Muroh  21,1844. 


THE  LEAGUE. 


No.  131.— Vol.  III.] 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fuhb 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  ropy  weekly  of  tltis  publi- 
cation for  twelve  montlts  from  the  date  «f  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  halj-a-crown,  and  under  £\,  urill  have 
forwarded  to  litem  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription;  and  it  is  requested 
thai  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  of  TnE  League,  Kewalts- 
luildings,  Maticliester,  or  G7,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
guested  to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

Tlte  Council  of  the  League  would  alsa  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  o/The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  he  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  the  quest  ion  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Couneil, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


PLAIN  HINTS  TO  ALL  PARTIES. 

We  are  afraid  tlie  people  and  the  protectionists  do 
not,  even  yet,  quite  understand  one  another.  There 
is  a  mistake  somewhere — a  twofold  and  mutual 
mistake — pregnant  with  very  serious  consequences, 
to  at  least  one  of  the  parties  concerned.  On  each 
side  there  is  a  disposition  to  take  things  for  granted; 
and  things  taken  for  granted  are  apt  to  turn  out 
unpleasantly.  The  people  are  too  easy  ahout  the 
Bill — and  the  protectionists  are  too  easy  ahout  the 
people.  Agitation  has  had  la  lull,  since  Sir  Robert 
Peel  took  the  Free  Trade  business  in  hand  ;  and  the 
landlords  flatter  themselves  they  have  seen  the  worst. 
They  do  not  discriminate — they  mistake  the  quies- 
cence of  confidence  for  that  of  indifference — the 
repose  of  conscious  power  for  lassitude  and  weak- 
ness— a  momentary  halt  for  a  final  retreat.  Because 
we  feel  ourselves  so  sure  of  our  revolution  that  we 
can  afford  to  take  it  composedly,  they  fancy  we  are 
willing  to  let  them  off,  and  go  without  our  revolu- 
tion. As  they  have  neither  been  tossed  inahlanket, 
nor  brushed  into  the  Thames,  they  take  heart  and 
play  their  antics — and,  "  thank  God,"  they  have  not 
been  in  a  hurry — and  don't  mean  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
for  who  knows  but  the  chapter  of  accidents  may 
turn  up  something  to  their  advantage? 

We  warn  both  parties  not  to  be  too  sure.  The 
people  will  do  well  not  to  take  for  granted  anything 
about  the  Bill  that  it  is  not  in  their  own  power  to 
realise.  It  is  anything  but  certain  that  the  Bill  will 
pass.  To  be  sure,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  made  a  Go- 
vernment measure  of  it,  and  the  Premier  has  got  a 
leputation  for  passing  his  measures ;  but  we  have 
nothing  that  can  be  called  a  guarantee  for  the  pass- 
ing of  this  measure.  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  give  us 
no  sort  of  assurance  that  his  Bill  will  encounter, 
unharmed,  the  ordeal  of  that  "  other  place"  to  which 
it  will  he  forwarded  some  time  between  now  and 
next  Christmas.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  jurisdiction  does 
not,  in  the  estimation  of  some  of  our  best  and  most 
modern  political  geographers,  include  that  "  other 
place."  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  other  day,  on 
catching  the  words  "  Corn  Bill"  "  repeal,"  and 
"delay,"  as  read  from  a  petition,  interjectionally 
ejaculated,  "  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  pass  at  all;" 
and  we,  for  our  part,  are  not  prepared  to  contradict 
very  positively  the  vaticinations  of  a  prophet  who 
possesses,  we  know  not  what  power,  of  verifying  his 
own  prediction.  We  "  do  not  say  that  it  will  pass 
at  all ;"  i.e.,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bill  will  pass  at 
all.  We  can  only  say,  that  we  can't  say.  We  only 
know,  that  there  is  no  knowing.  The  Bill  has  a 
long  way  to  gc  yet  before  reaching  the  haven  of  the 
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statute  book,  and  there  is  no  counting  and  mea- 
suring chances.  Wc  never  heard  yet,  on  reliable 
authority,  that  a  majority  of  lordly  votes  would  so 
much  as  affirm  the  second  reading — to  say  nothing 
of  the  dangers  of  the  Committee,  at  which  stage 
proxies  go  for  nothing.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
opposition  will  be  very  numerous,  Very  fierce,  and 
very  reckless— and  will  enjoy,  in  Lord  Stanley,  the 
leadership  of  a  chieftain  pre-eminently  qualified 
for  heading  a  mad  party  in  a  mad  policy.  It  is  also 
certain,  that  a  meeting  of  the  protectionist  peers 
has  just  been  held,  the  temper  of  which  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  much  the  same  with  that  of 
the  men  who  "  thank  God"  for  their  own  obstinacy, 
and  hold  themselves  "justified  in  resorting  to  any 
Parliamentary  form  to  gel  rid  of  the  measure." 
On  the  whole,  we  advise  the  people  to  make  sure  of 
nothing — to  believe  nothing  till  they  see  it — and 
prepare  themselves  meanwhile  to  act  on  the  instant, 
as  occasion  may  require  it. 

To  the  landlords  likewise  we  would  offer  a  word 
in  season.  It  may  not  be,  indeed,  a  very  hopeful 
task,  advising  Messieurs  the  protectionists  to  be 
rational.  Yet  there  are  degrees  and  individual 
diversities  iu  all  collective  psychological  pheno- 
mena ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  good  seed  of 
cautionary  suggestion  may  fall,  here  and  there,  on 
good  ground.  Possibly  it  may  not  he  altogether  a 
waste  of  time  to  attempt  interpreting,  for  ths  bene- 
fit of  protectionist  honourable  gentlemen  and  noble 
lords,  the  real  significance  of  those  indications  of 
public  opinion  and  temper  which  they  are  so  dan- 
gerously bent  on  reading  the  wrong  way.  We  warn 
them  not  to  mistake  the  import  of  the  present  lull : 
— there  are  in  it,  and  beneath  it,  all  the  elements  of 
a  storm  brewing — of  such  a  storm  as  the  oldest  man 
among  them  has  never  Ijcau  ":-t  iu  yet.  That  the 
couutry  takes  the  present  delay  so  quietly,  is  be- 
cause the  country  has  not  the  particle  of  a  doubt 
but  it  will  all  come  right  by  and  by.  We  are  not 
particular  for  a  week  or  two,  more  or  less,  because 
we  look  on  the  eventful  result  as  a  fixed  thing.  It 
never  occurs  to  us  to  doubt  that  what  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  and  every  man  with 
a  statesman's  name  and  fame  among  the  adherents 
of  either  of  these  party  chiefs,  are  unanimously 
agreed  on,  is  certain  of  coming  to  pass; — and  if  it 
were  not,  we  have,  behind  and  underneath  our 
faith  in  Peel  and  Russell,  an  absurd,  self-rclying 
faith  in  our  own  strength  and  the  inevitable  course 
of  events.  Now,  this  is  a  decidedly  dangerous  tem- 
per of  mind  to  take  liberties  with.  When,  for 
weeks  and  months  together,  the  total  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Law  has  stood  foremost  among  the  certainties 
of  the  people's  political  creed  ;  when  popular  expec- 
tation has  become  familiar  with  the  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Law  as  with  a  thing  that  is  as  good  as 
done;  when  the  very  certainty  and  nearness  of  re- 
peal have  already  begun  to  suspend  or  relax  exer- 
tions that  seem  to  be  no  longer  in  requisition  ; — 
then,  we  say,  let  all  lords  and  men  take  care  how 
they  thwart  so  ripe  a  national  purpose,  so  strong 
and  self-collected  a  national  will. 

If  their  lordships  tf  the  Upper  House  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  throw  out  this  bill — or  to  "  amend" 
it,  which  would  come  to  exactly  the  same  thing — 
they  will  do  well  to  prepare  themselves  for  very 
disagreeable  consequences.  In  the  event  of  the  Peel 
measure  not  becoming  law,  there  will  be  such  a 
revulsion  of  public  feeling  as  England  has  not  seen 
yet — not  even  in  those  Reform  Bill  days  which  a 
few  of  their  lordships  may  happen  to  retain  in  fresh 
remembrance.  The  people  had  never  felt  so  sure 
of  the  Reform  Bill  as  they  feel  now  of  the  Free 
Trade  Bill.  The  people  had  never  felt  the  Reform 
Bill  to  be  already  as  good  as  passed,  as  they  have 
now,  for  upwards  of  two  months,  felt  the  Free  Trade 
BUI  to  be  as  good  as  passed.  There  never  was  such 
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a  union  of  parties  in  favolir  of  the  Reform  Bill,  as 
there  is  now  in  favour  of  a  Free  Trade  policy,  that 
arrays  on  One  and  the  same  side  all  the  first-class 
statesmen  of  the  country,  and  the  entire  commercial 
and  industrious  public,  without  a  shadow  of  dis- 
tinction between  Whig  and  Tory;  or  between 
capitalist  and  operative.  There  never  was  such 
unanimity  for  the  Reform  Bill,  as  that  express^ 
and  represented  by  the  deputations  from  Lancashire 
that  have  visited  London  within  the  p£st  two  days. 
And  there  never  was  the  same  physical  and  social 
necessity  for  the  Reform  Bill  which  there  is  for 
abolishing  a  prohibitory  food  tax  in  the  face  of 
famine  We  tell  the  protectionists — as  they  were 
told  not  long  since  by  Mr.  Cobden — that  there  is 
opinion  enough  on  this  question  to  change  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  Let  them  look  to  it,  that 
this  stupendous,  but  as  yet  quiescent,  mass  of  moral 
force  be  not  stimulated  into  active  and  antagonistic 
self-assertion. 

Assuming  that  if  it  visibly  came  to  be  a  question 
between  protection  and  the  "  order,"  our  protec- 
tionist peers  would  mostly  be  for  letting  protection 
go,  and  standing  by  their  order,  we  beg  to  give  them 
early  notice  that  this  is  the  question.  The  rejection 
of  the  Government  measure  by  the  House  of  Lords 
would  bring  us  at  once  to  the  broad  practical  issue, 
— which  is  the  stronger,  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the 
empire  minus  the  House  of  Lords?  There  would 
be  nothing  to  break  or  divide  the  force  of  that  re- 
actionary movement  which  would  instantly  set  in 
against  aristocracy  as  a  political  power.  It  would 
be,  the  Lords  against  the  country,  and  the  country 
against  the  Lords.  The  case  would  be  terribly  dis- 
tinct and  simple,  The  Lords  would  stand  ai.one. 
The  sympathies  of  no-  one  class  or  party  in  the 
country. would  he  with  them.  They  are,  essentially, 
a  class  by  thcmsdUsa.  N  .ther  class  is  mixed  up 
with  them.  Lords  arc  only  lords.  They  have  no 
merchants,  no  manufacturers,  no  middle-class  men 
among  them.  They  are  all  landowners,  and  only 
landowners.  If  rumour  be  correct  in  stating  that 
"  the  duke  "  has,  in  a  quiet  way,  pressed  on  their 
lordships'  attention  the  dire  possibility  of  a  new 
Reform  Bill  as  the  penalty  of  obstinacy,  rumour 
has  certainly  done  great  honour  to  the  duke's 
sagacity.  No  institution,  or  constitution,  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  could  stand  the  stress  of 
such  a  struggle  as  would  commence  in  this  country, 
from  the  hour  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  should 
declare  itself  Non-content  with  the  Bill  forgiving 
hunger  and  industry  their  own. 


THE  LANDLORDS'  CHIEF  DIFFICULTY. 

The  progress  of  the  great  Pai'liamentary  talking- 
match  against  time  does  not  present  any  noticeable 
points.  Since  the  house  disposed  of  the  political 
philosophy  of  those  distinguished  statesmen  who 
rest  England's  "  maritime  supremacy"  on  bad  ships 
and  little  trade,  things  have  gone  on  rather  heavily. 
A  tedious  succession  of  nobodies  have  duly  mouthed, 
with  dismal  uniformity,  their  several  and  respective 
nothings  ;  and  we  may  fairly  hold  ourselves  exone- 
rated from  the  worse  than  Egyptian  toil  of  endea- 
vouring to  make  something  out  of  nothing.  Even 
the  Free  Trade  speeches,  excellent  as  they  were  in 
themselves,  of  Mr.  Fox  Maule  and  Mr.  Hawes,  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  having  materially  helped 
forward  the  business  of  the  house  and  the  country. 
Iu  the  present  state  of  the  question,  "  constitutional 
silence"  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  best  contribution 
that  our  best  friends  can  make  to  the  public  cause. 

One  speech  of  the  week  deserves,  however,  to  be 
named,  as  standing  out  in  relief  from  the  general 
blank  and  negation  of  practical  interest.  Mr. 
Francis  Baring,  on  Tuesday  night,  offered  a  really 
useful  and  timely  aid  to  the  progress  of  business. 
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Mr.  Baring  asked  the  protectionists  a  question 
which,  it  is  evident,  has  stuck  by  them  ever  since, 
and  which  they  will  probably  continue  to  ponder 
over,  not  altogether  without  benefit  to  themselves 
and  the  public  in  general.  He  "  begged  to  ask 
them  what  they  proposed  to  do  with  regard  to  this 
Com  Law  ?"  Let  us  have  your  plan,  gentlemen 
protectionists.  You  will  not  bave  Peel's  Bill — you 
will  not  have  the  League's  Bill — ichat^wn.h  you 
have  ?  Suppose  you  were  in  office  to-morrow,  what 
would  you  come  down  to  Parliament  to  propose  the 
day  after  to  morrow?  By  your  own  admission — an 
admission  which  you  have  only  begun  retractiugsince 
its  inconvenient  consequences  have  suggested  them 
eej yea — you  must  do  something.  By  your  own  admis- 
sion, the  sliding  s>jale  of  184:2  will  not  exactly  do  now. 
You  bave  confessed,  that  with  famine  in  Ireland, 
Six  Robert  Peel  would  have  been  justified  in  sus- 
pending-—of  was,  rather,  bound  to  suspend — the 
sliding  scale  that  won't  slide.  Yon  would  have 
indemnified  him  if  he  had  suspended  it.  You  have 
condemned  him  because  ho  has  not  suspended  it. 
You  are  ready  to  help  him  in  suspending  it  now — 
jat  least,  the  other  day  you  said  you  were.  Well, 
ihon.  if  you  come  in,  the  sliding  scale  of  1842  goes 
out,  for  a  while  ; — and  what  do  you  mean  to  put  in 
its  place  ?  You  can  never  restore  it — for  its  sus- 
pension would  be  its  condemnation.  Suspend  the 
■winding  scale,  and  you  deny  its  self-acting  power — 
the  only  merit  which  it  was  ever  pretended  that  it 
possessed.  Suspend  the  sliding  scale,  and  you  must 
give  us  a  new  Corn  Law  of  some  sort  or  other ; — 
now  do  tell  us,  cf  what  sort.  "  Condescend  to  be 
intelligible." 

If  the  faction  were  honest  and  in  earnest,  this 
woidd  be  decisive.  It  is  plain  that  if  Mr.  Miles  or 
Lord  George  were  Prime  Minister  to-morrow  with 
a,  working  majority  of  Tyrrells  and  Pinches,  he 
wo^I.d  by-and-byc  begin  to  do  exactly  what  his  pre- 
decessor bad  done.  The  moment  responsibility 
really  pressed, he  would  show  himself  a  perfect  Peel 
for  perfidy.  Tyrrell  would  turn  traitor,  and  Pinch 
himself  would  flinch.  No  help  for  it.  The  Peel 
premises,  which  aro  facts,  would  necessitate  the 
Peel  conclusion.  Tiio  moment  they  began  breath- 
ing official  atmosphere,  they  would  inhale  the 
"  Free  Trade  influenza."  It  is  only  a  question  who 
shall  do  it,  and  when  it  shall  be  done  ; — done  it  must 
and  will  be.  The  difference  is  only  a  little  sooner,  or 
*i  l^itle  later — this  year  or  next  year — the  spring  or 
the  tUfiunn — by  this  Parliament  and  Cabinet,  or  by 
another-- in  a  time  of  comparative  national  quiet, 
or  amid  the  crash  of  confusion  of  a  political 
hurricane.  The  protectionist  Premier's  three 
months'  experience — one  only  wishes  he  could  have 
it  free  of  cost  to  the  empire — would  come  to  exactly 
the  same  thing  as  Sir  Robert  Peel's  three  years' 
experience:  protection  would  go  all  the  same — only 
some  other  things  quite  as  valuable  would  go  with  it. 


IRELAND  AND  THE  CORN  LAWS. 
It  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  sur- 
prise that  we  felt  ourselves  compelled  to  animad- 
vert last  week  on  tho  advocacy  of  the  Corn  Laws 
by  Pdr.  W.  Smith  O'Brien.  Another  Irish  member 
has  adopted  the  some  course  since  our  last  publica- 
tion, whose  exhibition  gives  ns  no  pain,  as  the  very 
best  of  causes  would  have  been  dishonoured  by  his 
advocacy — and  no  surprise,  for  his  career  has  been 
marked  by  the  most  perfect  consistency.  The  right 
honourable  Frederick  Shaw,  representative  of  tho 
Dublin  University,  has  been  tho  unvarying  sup- 
porter of  Corn  Laws  and  coercion  bills — of  protec- 
tion and  proscription — of  prizes  to  landlords,  and 
penalties  to  tenants — of  ascendancy  for  one  class 
and  degradation  for  another — of  tho  despotism  of 
tho  few  and  the  oppression  of  tho  many;  so  that  it 
needed  not  the  notorious  disregard  of  his  arrogant 
pretensions  by  the  Premier  to  explain  his  opposi- 
tion to  any  and  every  measure  designed  for  tho 
general  benefit  of  the  Irish  people 

So  jumbled  in  his  cranium  meet 
The  subjects,  lie  must  often  doubt 

Whether,  this  year,  'twas  bonded  wheat 
Or  bonded  papists  tliey  let  out. 

There  were, however,  a  candour  about  tho  Shaw 


system  of  policy,  a  simplicity  in  his  theory  of  eco- 
nomic science,  and  a  truthfulness  in  his  exposition 
of  his  system  of  Government,  which  merit  attention, 
if  not  approbation.  Irish  destitution  is,  in  his  view, 
a  matter  of  periodical  recurrence ;  and,  therefore, 
he  declares  that  relief  must  be  unnecessary. 
Like  the  eels  in  the  fable,  the  Irish  are  as  used  to  he 
starved  alive,  as  the  fish  were  to  be  skinned  alive ; 
and,  therefore,  the  application  of  a  remedy  is  super- 
fluous. In  his  opinion  there  has  been  a  prescrip- 
tive right  established  for  famine,  and  a  vested  in- 
terest created  for  fever ;  and  if  the  two  pestilences 
have  been  this  year  a  little  more  destructive  than 
usual,  he  deems  that  their  excesses  deserve  no  more 
reprobation  from  Englishmen  than  wholesale  eject- 
ments have  received  from  Lord  Brougham.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  the  lives  of  a  few  thousand  pea- 
sants, more  or  less ;  a  matter  far  too  trivial  to  inter- 
fere with  the  weightier  matters  that  press  upon  the 
mind  of  a  Dublin  Recorder,  or  an  English  ex- 
Chancellor. 

The  representative  of  a  University  is  generally 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  intellectual  standard  of 
the  place  of  learning  that  has  mado  him  its  choice. 
The  Lord  help  Trinity  College  if  its  member  be  ever 
taken  as  a  measure  of  its  capacity !  He  says  that 
fever  in  Ireland  is  to  be  attributed  to  want  of  em- 
ployment, and  not  to  want  of  food  !  There  is  not  a 
child  in  an  English  Sunday  School  who  could  not 
tell  him  that  employment  is  only  valuable  as  a 
means  of  purchasing  food;  and  that  want  of  em- 
ployment and  want  of  food  are  perfectly  identical. 
It  would  be  time  to  despair  utterly  of  Ireland  if  Mr. 
Frederick  Shaw  were  taken  to  represent  its  intelli- 
gence, and  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  its  patriotism. 

But  Mr.  Shaw  supports  his  views  by  a  reference 
to  authorities  ;  he  quotes  Mr.  Justice  Torrens,  who 
declared  at  Omagh  that  "  he  had  not  been  greatly 
struck  by  any  appearance  of  starvation  or  misery." 
Rolling  iu  a  comfortable  carriage  over  the  excellent 
roads  of  the  county  Tyrone,  and  escorted  by  police- 
men, javelin-men,  and  the  retainers  of  a  high-she- 
riff, it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  such  an  amount  of 
misery  would  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  ob- 
servation as  would  greatly  strike  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Justice  Torrens ;  and  if,  according  to  the  theory  of 
Descartes,  magnitude  of  external  object  re- 
quires equal  magnitude  of  mind  to  afford  due 
susceptibility,  we  should  not  be  at  all  suprised  to 
learn  that  the  effect  of  the  striking  on  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Justice  Torrens  was  in  something  like  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  misery  which  he  witnessed. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Lefroy,  the  member  for 
Longford ;  but  he  gives  adverse  evidence,  for  he 
allows  the  admission  to  ooze  out  that  "  precautions 
arc  necessary," — not  such  precautions  as  those  with 
which  the  name  of  Lefroy  is  apt  to  be  associated, 
against  too  great  comfort  in  formers,  or  too  great 
respectability  in  tenants, — but  precautions  against 
actual  famine,  and  the  perilous  counsels  of  starva- 
tion. 

The  letters  of  the  unnamed  clergymen  read  by 
the  learned  Recorder  must  be  taken,  like  all  ano- 
nymous statements,  as  destitute  of  any  weight  from 
external  evidence.  Let  us  then  glance  at  their  in- 
ternal value.  A  clergyman  of  tho  established 
church  (we  should  be  glad  to  know  his  name),  re- 
siding near  Fcrmoy,  declares,  "  My  own  potatoes 
are  very  good  ;  and  several  persons  whom  I  saw 
opening  pits,  told  me  that  theirs  were  very  good, 
also."  The  excellent  man ! — quito  content  with 
hearsay  for  the  supply  of  his  poor  neighbours,  but 
resolved  to  have  ocular  demonstration  for  his  own 
storo !  Now,  in  this  very  town  of  Fertnoy,  several 
meetings  have  been  held,  at  one  of  which  at  least 
Lord  Mountcashel  (no  great  fiicnd  to  Free  Trade), 
v,  b  I  present,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, when  resolutions  proclaiming  a  terrific 
state  of  destitution  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
and  a  still  more  terrific  prospect  for  the  coming 
summer,  were  unanimously  adopted.  Where,  then, 
was  this  pious  clergyman,  whoso  own  potatoes  wero 
very  good  ?  Why  was  not  his  voice  raised  togive  hope 
in  the  midst  of  despair?  How  beautiful  upon  Kil- 
worth  mountains  would  bave  been  tho  feet  of  the 
bearer  of  such  glad  tidings!   Tho,  valo  of  tho 


Blackwatcr  would  have  rejoiced,  and  the*  dell  of  the 
Puncheon  would  have  reflected  its  gladness  !  But 
this  anonymous  clergyman  appears  to  be  one  of 
those  who  proclaim  evil  with  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet, aiid  love  to  whisper  announcements  of  good 
into  such  sympathetic  ears  as  those  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Shaw.  There  are  so  few  Presbyterian  clergymen  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  that  the  correspondent  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  under  this  titlo,  is  sure  to  bo  identified,  and 
to  furnish  a  theme  for  laughter  unextinguishable  as 
that  of  Homer's  gods.  We  say  for  laughter,  be- 
cause the  ludicrous  and  the  melancholy  have  a 
strange  propinquity  in  their  sympathetic  associa- 
tions. Democritus  and  Hcraclitus  have  their  re- 
presentatives in  every  human  bosom. 

Si  credo*  Mrique 
Res  sunt  humanee  flebile  ludibrium. 

"  The  mournful  laughing-stock"  of  the  poet  would 
be  as  perfectly  exemplified  in  the  presbyter's  letter, 
if  we  could  be  quite  sure  that  the  extracts  were  not 
garbled;  but  on  this  point  we  have  a  doubt,  and 
we  give  the  unfortunate  man  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Mr.  Shaw  informed  his  hearers,  or  rather  his 
readers  (for  we  cannot  believe  that  the  speech  beforo 
us  was  really  spoken  in  a  legislative  assembly,  and 
are  disposed  to  believe  that  reporters  have  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  recorders),  that  ho  was  no  politi- 
cal economist — a  fact  which  it  needed  no  ghost  to 
tell  us, — but  he  added  that  he  was  a  man  of  common 
sense,  and  forthwith  set  himself  to  refute  the  asser- 
tion most  satisfactorily.  He  compared  the  keeping 
of  Irish  corn  at  home  for  the  support  of  the  people 
to  tho  case  of  a  butcher  keeping  his  meat  to  feed  his 
family ;  and  the  mischievous  reporters  assert,  that 
amid  tho  collective  wisdom  of  the  British  nation 
were  to  be  found  such  arrant  blockheads  as  those 
who  could  cheer  the  comparison.  Every  body 
knows,  that  for  every  joint  of  meat  the  butcher  ex- 
ports from  his  shop,  he  imports  other  articles  of 
consumption  or  the  means  of  purchasing  them  ; 
while  for  the  quarters  of  corn  exported  from  Ireland, 
the  producing  peasantry  literally  import  nothing. 
So  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  the  whole  question 
turns  on  the  interest  of  the  producers, — a  very 
different  interest  from  that  of  landlords,  as  tho 
demand  for  a  coercion  bill  proves,  unfortunately, 
too  well, — and  we  need  go  no  farther  than  Mr. 
Shaw  himself,  to  prove  the  consequences  of  tho 
Corn  Laws  on  the  condition  of  Irish  producers, 
when  he  tells  us  that  they  are  subject  to  periodical 
visitations  of  scarcity,  of  which  the  present  famine 
is  but  a  slight  aggravation. 

While  we  write,  the  copy  of  a  petition  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Corn  Laws,  from  certain  grand 
jurors  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  has  been  placed 
in  our  hands.  Now  it  is  a  singular  but  not  inex- 
plicable coincidence,  that  the  petitions  iu  favour  of 
the  Corn  Laws  from  the  South  of  Ireland  have 
emanated  from  the  landlords  iu  the  ^disturbed  dis- 
tricts, while  not  one  has  come  from  a  locality  in 
which  peace  and  order  have  been  maintained  with- 
out interruption.  Of  the  three'names  that  appear 
in  the  Parliamentary  return,  two,  we  believe,  repre- 
sent properties  in  other  counties.  We  should  like 
to  know  how  these  names  happen  to  be  influential 
for  protection  in  Tipperary,  and  of  no  avail  in  Cork 
and  Waterford  ?  It  is  significant  to  rind  that  Corn 
Laws  are  most  supported  where  coercion  bills  arc 
most  earnestly  sought ;  and  we  leave  our  readers  to 
ponder  on  the  fact  that  those  who  are  tho  most  op- 
posed to  exchange  of  produce  aro  also  most  averse 
to  exchange  of  thought ;  and  that  the  supporters  of 
restriction  on  trade  aro  also  the  clamourcrs  for  re- 
striction on  every  principle  that  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered a  constituent  of  freedom. 


The  American  Fiiee  Trade  Leaders.— We  have  the 
pleasure  to  announce  the  receipt  by  the  League  of  a  gratify- 
ing present  from  America.  Henry  Gourdin,  Esq.,  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  has  presented  to  the  Council 
the  busts  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun  and  the  Hon.  George 
Maeduffie,  the  Villiers  and  Cobden  of  America.  These 
busts  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Free  Trade  party 
in  America,  and  tbe  advocates  of  peace,  have  been  placed  iu 
the  Council  Room,  surrounded  by  the  various  portraits  of 
their  cotemporary  labourers  in  the  same  good  cause  in  Kng- 
laud.  We  hope  this  is  the  commencement  of  a  collection  of 
distinguished  l*'rc«  Traders  of  all  mvtious. 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 


THF  FREE  TRADE    MIRROR    OF  l'ARLIAMENT  FOR  THE 
SESSION  OF  1846. 

Tenth  Week,  ending  Saturday,  March  28. 
The  new  farce  of  Protectionist  taclique,  the  title  of  which 
is  Nt  eersay  Die,  continues  to  be  played  nightly  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  a  most  unsuccessful  yet  most  persevering 
run.  Sometimes  the  benches  ure  crowded ;  more  frequently 
they  are  empty,  unless  when  a  vote  is  required,  nnd  then  a 
powerful  majority  musters,  to  give  to  the  house  and  the 
country  an  emphatic  declaration  of  opinion.  But  the  mi- 
nority receive  each  successive  defeat  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  actor  who  was  playing  Richard  the  Third  on  a  barn  door, 
Bosworth  Field,  received  an  encore — he  got  up  after  he  was 
tilled,  to  gratify  his  audience  by  being  killed  over  again. 
The  whole  thing  would  be  very  funny  if  it  were  as  harmless 
as  Richard's  duplicate  death.  But  when  the  bankers,  the 
merchants,  the  manufacturers,  the  traders,  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  all  our  other  great  towns, 
are  pouring  into  the  House  of  Commons  petitions  complain- 
ing of  the  mischipf  which  the  unnecessary  delay  is  causing, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  temper  at  witnessing  the 
desperate  conduct  of  a  desperate  faction.  Had  Mr.  Villiers 
and  his  supporters  pursued  a  similar  line  of  conduct  on  any 
occasion  during  the  last  seven  years,  the  section  "  under  the 
gangway"  would  have  uttered  frantic  outcries,  and  branded 
their  conduct  with  all  the  terms  of  a  copious  vocabulary. 
Even  on  occasions  when  the  certainly  modest  request  was 
preferred,  of  prolonging  an  Anti-Corn-Law  debate  for  a  day 
longer,  in  order  to  allow  members  who  had  not  yet  spoken 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions,  there  used  to  be 
vociferous  shouts  for  a  division;  and  the  "  gangway  section," 
in  particular,  poured  out  such  epithets  as  "factious,"  "in- 
decent," "  vulgar,"  and  so  forth.  Now,  they  have  had  two 
clear  months,  and  yet  show  no  disposition  to  submit  to 
the  constitutional  will  of  a  majority.  Let  them  beware  of 
setting  the  precedent  of  a  revolutionary  practice,  the 
imitation  of  which,  at  some  future  period,  may  show  how 
possible  it  is  to  "  better  the  instruction  "  given  by  the  pro- 
tectionist faction. 

Compare  the  conduct  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  as 
exhibited  by  its  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
that  of  the  Miles  and  Bentinck  clique  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  Anti  Corn-Law  League  invariably  submitted  to 
the  expressed  will  of  a  majority.  In  so  doing  they  acted 
most  constitutionally,  and  proved  how  truly  conservative 
are  those  reformers  who  rely  on  the  force  of  argument  and 
the  power  of  truth.  Their  renewed  discussions  were  cer- 
tainly most  distasteful  to  those  who  are  now  the  "  gangway" 
revolutionists.  But  though  they  persevered  in  bringing 
them  on,  they  also  allowed  them  to  go  off.  The  de- 
bates ran  their  constitutional  course.  They  were  com- 
menced, and  they  were  finished.  Motions  were  made; 
speeches  were  delivered  ;  a  division  was  called  for ;  and  Mr. 
Villiers  and  his  friends  were  defeated.  Then,  "strong  in 
faith,"  and  "  hoping  against  hope,"  they  submitted  to  legis- 
lative will,  and  turned  to  the  country.  With  perfect  and 
humble  reverence  be  it  said,  there  is,  though  of  course  in  a 
far  inferior  degree,  an  analogy  between  the  course  of  the 
Ami  Corn-Law  League,  and  that  of  the  first  propagators  of 
Christianity.  The  leading  langu  age  of  both  was  "  submit  j 
to  those  who  are  in  authority,"  even  though  they  brand  your 
doctrines  as  absurd,  and  your  conduct  as  wicked.  But  con- 
tinue your  peaceful  exertions  until  the  moral  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  your  doctrines.  If  Coesar  repulses  you,  retire 
respectfully  from  his  presence  ;  and  continue  your  argument 
with  the  subjects  of  Ciesar.  Then,  when  you  have  triumphed 
in  the  country,  return  once  more  to  the  palace.  Appeal  again 
unto  CtBsar.  It  may  be  that  his  heart  will  be  opened  ;  and 
that  fact,  experience,  and  truth,  may  lead  him  to  kick  his 
idol  into  the  fire,  and  become  a  leader  in  your  ranks. 

What  is  the  course  of  the  section  "  under  the  gangway  ?" 
Literally  that  of  mere  desperadoes.  It  would  be  absurd— 
nay,  a  little  too  much  of  the  ludicrous— to  compare  Lord 
George  Bentinck  to  Milton's  "  Satan";  for  it  is  not  re- 
corded in  "  Paradise  Lost"  that/ie  wore  white  kid  gloves,  a 
Mule  soiled,  though  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  has 
often  won  bets  at  Epsom  and  Newmarket.  Yet,  on  Friday 
night  week,  in  his  speech  on  the  timber  duties,  Lord  George 
uttered,  in  lisping  accents,  a  furious  speech,  the  burden  of 
which  was,  "  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven  !" 
For  the  sake  of  protection  he  would  have  war  with  France 
war  with  the  United  States,  war  for  Oregon,  war  for  any- 
thing, war  with  everybody.  He  scarcely  disguissd  his  ob 
ject  by  adopting  the  correct  phrases  about  "  thundering 
broadsides,"  "language  not  to  be  understood,"  (»  blunder 
which  caused  a  great  laugh,  and  which  he  corrected  by  say- 
ing "  not  to  be  misunderstood")  and  othsr  warlike  epithets 
The  undeniable  construction  of  the  speech  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  on  Friday  night  week,  was  clearly  this  •  Let  us 
get  this  country  into  a  desperate  struggle  with  ether  nations, 
and  then  we  will  have  a  chance  of  at  once  thinning  our  sur- 
plus population,  and  of  maintaining  high  rents  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  protectionists  is  worthy  of  such 
a  leader.  They  have  no  other  idea  than  that  of  "  obstruct, 
obstruct,  obstruct."  Their  speeches,  they  believe,  will  find' 
their  way,  like  so  many  hopping  toads,  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and,  in  particular,  will  sit  down  at  the  ear  of  that  pa- 
cific Kve,  Lord  Stanley,  and  persuade  him  to  pluck  the  fruit 
which  may  bring  ruin  on  our  world  ;  for,  be  it  known,  that 
Lord  Stanley  thinks  that  he  has  been  politically  extinguished 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  forgetful  of  much  that  may  bo  attributed 


to  his  own  petulance  and  his  pride.  So  he  is  waiting  in 
ser  atonal  dignity  for  the  expected  opportunity  of  finding  out 
a  new  way  of  [laying  old  debts.  He  may  be  stimulated  to 
try  if  he  cau  upset  the  present  political  stage-coach,  in  order 
once  more,  to  rim  his  own  "  Derby  Lilly"  in  its  stead 
Never  mind  commerce.  Never  mind  trade.  Never  mind 
manufactures.  Give  us  a  roit — the  vernacular  meaning  of 
appealing  to  the  constituencies.  Let  not  our  readers  sup- 
pose this  to  be  too  Rtrong.  The  madness  of  faction  is  much 
stronger.  It  touches,  as  the  protectionists  think,  the  inte- 
rest of  their  breeches  pockets ;  and  so,  with  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, they  sing — 

"  Let  trade  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning,  die, 
But  give  us  still  our  corn  nobility." 
We  are  sorry  that  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  the  lan- 
guage and  conduct  of  the  Whig  party  gives  some  encourage- 
ment to  the  protectionists.  For,  though  they  arc  heartily 
supporting  the  ministerial  measures,  their  whole  tone  and 
temper,  their  language  and  their  acts,  amount  to  this  : — Let 
us  get  the  Corn  Bill  passed,  and  then  an  early  occasion 
will  arise,  for  a  motion  which  will  upset  the  Government  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  protectionists  take  advantage  of  this, 
and  they  hope  that  by  protracting  the  debate,  the  occasion 
will  arise  before  the  Corn  Bill  has  pataed.  Meantime,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  conscious  that  by  his  inconsistency  he  has 
saved  the  aristocracy  from  ruin,  and  the  country  from  the 
dangers,  of  an  ultimate  revolution,  patiently,  devotedly,  de- 
terminedly, perseveres,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  present  ministerial  schemes  were  the  fulfilment  of  his 
present  mission,  and  that  he  will  dignifiedly  retire  when 
what  he  himself  has  termed  his  "  great  undertaking,"  has 
been  accomplished. 

Of  the  debate,  on  Friday  night  week,  on  the  timber  duties 
(which  terminated  the  initiatory  discussions  on  the  tariff) 
we  are  not  disposed  to  take  any  notice.  The  leading  point 
was  the  violent  and  inflammatory  speech  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck.  Its  characteristics  were  the  practical  speech  from 
Mr.  Warburton,  and  the  sensible  one  from  Mr.  Charles  Bul- 
ler.  If  nonsense  could  ever  comprehend  sense,  these  two 
speeches  might  have  been  conclusive.  But  a  division  was 
necessary.  For  the  Government  measure  there  voted  2325 
against  it  109,  giving  a  majority  of  123.  Then  permission 
was  given  to  introduce  the  bill  or  bills  embodying  the  tariff. 

On  Monday,  Earl  Grey,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  raised  an 
important  debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  attendance  of 
peers  was  numerous;  and  Earl  Grey,  who, as  Lord  Howick, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  used  to  support  the  motions  of 
Mr.  Villiers  and  Mr.  Cobden  with  great  power,  clearness, 
and  force  of  argument,  did  not  lower  his  reputation  on  the 
present  occasion.  His  speech  contained  many  boldly  ut- 
tered truths,  which  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
hearing.  But  after  a  lengthened  debate,  the  noble  lord's 
motion  was  rejected  by  01  to  17. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  second  readiug  of  the 
Corn  Bill  came  on,  when,  as  had  been  announced,  an 
amendment  was  proposed,  on  which  it  was  understood  there 
was  to  be  a  u-ecfe's  discussion.  On  this  occasion  there  was 
a  slight  change  of  performers.  The  amendment,  that  the 
Bill  be  read  "  that  day  six  months,"  was  proposed  by 

Mr.  Elk>t  Yorke,  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwieke, 
and  one  of  the  representatives  for  Cambridgeshire.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  Earl  of  Hardwieke  held  a  situation  in 
the  royal  household,  which  he  resigned  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  announced  his  measures.  Now,  so  long  as  the  Earl 
retained  an  official  position,  his  brother,  the  county  member) 
defended  the  Government,  and  got  himself  into  much 
trouble  with  his  constituency;  and  to  do  some  of  the  farmers 
and  landlords  of  the  Cambridgeshire  fens  justice,  they  are 
about  as  troublesome  a  set  of  protectionists  as  may  be  found- 
The  reason  is  at  hand.  They  believe  that  if  protection  be 
withdrawn,  the  sea  will  not  merely  break  down  their  dykes, 
but  flood  their  low  levels,  sowing"  wild  oats"  over  their  pro- 
perty. The  Earl  of  Hardwieke  having  gone  into  opposition, 
his  brother  goes  also,  and  makes  up  for  his  former  advocacy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  the  bitterness  of  his  present  attack  on 
him.  "  The  right  hon.  baronet,"  said  Mr.  Eliot  Yorke,  in  a 
fluent,  flippant,  schoolboyish  speech,  looked  to  posterity  for 
his  indemnity,  and  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  future 
historian  would  give  him  his  due.  He  would  be  represented 
as  a  man  who  had  been  trusted  on  account  of  his  professions 
by  a  great  party  of  his  countrymen,  but  whom  that  party 
had  been  obliged  to  abandon  on  account  of  his  subsequent 
withdrawal  from  every  one  of  these  professions.  It  would 
be  said  of  him — ■ 

"  He  stood  alone,  a  renegade 
Against  the  party  he  betrayed; 
He  stood  alone  amidst  his  band, 
Without  a  trusted  heart  or  hand." 

This  sort  of  vituperation  from  the  small  fry  of  the  protec- 
tionists must  often  remind  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  the  Fool  in 
King  Lear: — 

"  Lear. — 0  mc,  my  heart,  my  rising  heart! — but  down  ! 

"  Fool. — Cry  to  it,  Nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels, 
when  she  put  them  i'  the  paste  alive  ;  she  rapped  'em  o'  the 
coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and  cried,  'dawn,  wantons,  down.' 
'Twas  her  brother  that  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse  but- 
tered his  hay." 

Omitting  all  mention  of  the  small  arguments  of  die  small 
men  who  spoke  on  Monday  night,  we  may  mention  that  Mr. 
M'Geachy,  the  Conservative  member  for  Honiton,  made  a 
sensible  speech  in  support  of  the  Government.  But  the 
following  deserves  particular  perusal.  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Pan  in  lire,  is  heir  to  a  vast  agricultural  property  ; 
yet  sec  what  he  say? : 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  hoped  the  house  would  allow  him  to  in- 
troduce a  few  observations  upon  this  question,    He  did  so 


from  feeling  it  was  right  that  those  who  were  connected 
solely  with  the  landed  property  of  the  country,  and  who 
had  nothing  else  to  look  to,  ought  to  state  the  ground*  upon 
which  they  supported  the  proposition  of  hr-r  Aiojistj's  Go- 
vernment. He  could  not  say  of  that  proposition  that  it  had 
his  entire  and  cordial  approval,  because  it  did  not  go  to  the 
extent  he  wished  it  to  proceed.  It  fell  short  of  that  which 
he  considered  requisite  to  remedy  the  difficulties  it  was  pro- 
posed to  meet;  Out  nevertheless,  such  as  it  was,  lie  for  one 
accepted  it  with  gratitude,  and  he  should  endeavour  to  give 
it  bis  most  cordial  support  (hear,  hear).  He  had  listened  to 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  proposed  the  amendment, 
and  he  confessed  he  felt  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  statement  he  had  made  with  reference  to  the  feelings 
this  measure  had  created,  not  only  in  the  breasts  of  laud- 
lords,  but  in  the  breasts  of  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers 
on  this  side  of  the  Tweed.  It  had  been  his  duty,  ever  since 
the  measure  had  been  proposed,  to  investigate  the  feeling^ 
which  existed  towards  it  in  that  country,  and  among  thai 
class  to  which  he  more  immediately  belonged;  and  he  bad 
no  hesitation  in  publicly  declaring  that  the  result  of  that  in- 
vestigation had  been  this — not  only  was  there  no  panic 
among  the  landlords,  or  among  the  farmers,  but  in  spite  of 
all  that  had  been  said,  agricultural  arrangements  were  pro., 
ceeding  with  on  increased  activity  from  day  to  day.  He 
would  state  to  the  house,  in  reference  to  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  other  side,  a  practical  example  of 
that  which  he  had  mentioned.  When  this  proposition  Wl  s 
first  made,  a  document  was  laid  before  a  public  meeting 
emanating  from  one  to  whom,  however  he  might  have 
sometimes  differed  upon  the  means  he  took  to  advocate 
this  question,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  country 
was  uuder  a  very  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  exertions. 
He  meant  the  honourable  member  for  Stockport  (hear, 
hear).  The  letter  which  that  hon.  gentleman  addressed 
to  the  farmers  of  the  kingdom,  shortly  alter  this  measure 
was  proposed,  had  been  widely  canvassed  in  his  (Mr.  F. 
Maule's )  county,  at  many  of  the  largest  markets  there  ;  and 
within  ten  days  after  the  right  honourable  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  developed  his  measures,  the 
farmers,  who  he  would  not  say  were  in  the  first  instance 
anxious  for  it,  but  after  having  seen  and  heard  the  argu- 
ments in  their  support  in  that  letter,  they  came  to  the  c^n 
elusion,  that  instead  of  their  being  put  off  for  three  years, 
their  interests  would  have  been  best  consulted  had,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Corn  Laws  taken  place  at  once  (hear,  hear, 
hear).  Such  was  his  own  conclusion,  ami  hp  must  say  tint 
he  looked  with  regret  upon  the  proposed  measure  of  the  Or- 
vernment,  because  it  contained  provisions  for  maintaining 
the  present  Corn  Laws  for  a  further  period  of  three  years, 
and  he  also  looked  with  regret  upon  the  time  which  hud  al- 
ready intervened  since  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
proposed  this  measure,  and  which  he  feared  must  yet  i',','eiv 
vene  before  even  the  measure  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man could  be  carried  into  effect  (hear,  hear).  He  could  no^ 
but  remember  that  on  the  lstof  November  last  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  proposed,  cn  account  of  the  appre- 
hended scarcity,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  this  country,  to  open 
the  ports  for  the  free  admission  of  foreign  grain.  We  had 
now  arrived  at  nearly  the  end  of  March,  and  still  there  was 
no  decided  prospect  of  even  the  partial  remedy  of  her  Majes- 
ty's Government  being  carried  through  that  house  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  had  certainly  anticipated,  and  had  hoped,  before 
that  house  should  separate  for  the  Easter  recess,  that  the 
measure  would  at  any  rate  have  passed  that  tribunal ;  but 
he  regretted  to  think  that,  during  the  next  week,  they  were 
to  have  mixed  with  that  debate  another  subject  of  the  deepest 
importance  to  a  neighbouring  country ;  and  the  experience 
which  he  had  had  of  Irish  debates  forbade  him  to  hope  that 
the  present  measure  would  be  read  a  third  time  in  that 
house  before  the  Easter  recess  (hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh) 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  he  could  not  anticipate  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  May,  at  least,  any  advantage  could  be 
pected  to  accrue  from  it.  He  could  not  find  fault  with  the. 
length  of  time  which  the  discussion  of  that  subject  had  al- 
ready occupied,  for  every  one  had  a  right  fully  io  speak  oil 
so  important  a  subject,  particularly  if  he  fjlt  that  his  in- 
terests were  affected.  The  landlords  had  stated  that  it  was 
a  question  in  which  they  were  deeply  concerned.  He  (Mr. 
F.  Maule)  must  say  he  believed  that  in  his  county  the  intc« 
rests  of  the  landlords  would  be  as  safe  after  this  measure 
should  become  law  as  they  were  at  present ;  and  he  not  only 
believed  that  the  alarm  which  they  expressed  now  was 
groundless,  but  he  was  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  many  pf 
those  who  had  (if  he  might  use  the  expression)  the  very 
groundlessness  of  it  under  their  own  immediate  eyes.  He 
knew  one  noble  lord  who  had  withdrawn  his  proxy  from  the 
Government,  aud  had  given  it  to  the  noble  duke  who 
led  the  protectionist  party  in  another  place,  aud  yet  he  knew 
■  at  the  same  time  that  ten  days  after  the  right  honourable 
baronet  had  made  his  proposal  known  to  the  country 
the  noble  lord  had  let  two  farms  upon  his  own  pv..- 
porty  at  an  increased  rental  (hear,  hear,  hear).  He 
stated  the  fact,  because  one  fact  was  worth  a  bushel  of 
arguments  (hear,  hear).  One  farm  was  renewed  for  a 
period  of  nineteen  years.  Previously  the  rent  was  480/.  a 
year.  Ten  days  after  the  right  honourable  baronet's  pro- 
posal was  made  known,  a  rent  was  offered  for  the  ensuing 
nineteen  years  of  5101.  per  annum,  being  an  increase  of  '.Ml. 
a  year  (hear,  hear).  Hitherto  the  rent  had  been  paid 
half  in  grain  and  Indf  in  money  ;  the  whole  increase  of  rent 
was  conditioned  to  be  paid  exclusively  in  money  (cheers). 
The  other  farm  was  let  within  a  few  days  afterwards.  He 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  precise  details,  but  he  was 
within  the  mark  when  he  stated  that  it  had  been  let  at  au 
increased  rent  of  20  per  cent.  He  had  consulted  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  land  agents  in  the  large  county  of  Perth,  and 
they  could  not  inform  him  of  one  single  instance  within  their 
knowledge  where  the  lease  of  a  farm  having  expired  the 
offers  on  it  had  not  risen,  and  the  increased  offers  had  not 
been  accepted  by  the  landlords  (hear,  hear).  He  observed 
that  a  few  days  ago  a  petition  had  been  presented  in  another 
place  from  the  county  of  Haddington  against  tilt-  proposed 
measures  of  the  Government,  and  yet  he  knew  that  so  far 
from  having  been  depressed  in  value,  a  farm  in  that  county 
had  not  many  days  ago,  been  let  upon  a  new  lease  at  the 
enormous  price  of  five  guineas  an  acre.  These  facts  con- 
curred to  make  him  think  that  if  the  whole  agricultural  in- 
terest of  Scotland  were  fairly  to  consider  the  proposed  mea- 
sures, the  result  would  he  that  they  w  ould  look  forward  to 
the  issue  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  as  to  one  which 
would  enable  them  to  stand  in  n  much  improved  condition 
with  reference  to  the  other  classes  of  the  community  (hear, 
hear).  He  looked  upon  those  measures  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  as  calculated  to  sooth  and  calm  the  feelings  of 
irritation  which  might  exist  in  our  own  community ;  hut  ho 
looked  ulso  upon  those  measures  of  commercial  freedom  as 
calculated  to  reach  to  a  fur  greater  extent,  aud  to  secure 
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peace  between  nations  and  throughout  the  world  (hear, 
hear).  Let  tliem  look  to  America,  and  he  would  ask  to  what 
did  tbey  attribute  the  changed  tone  of  America  ?  He  attri- 
buted it,  first,  to  the  calm  and  dignified  manner  in  which  all 
parties  in  this  country  had  treated  the  suliject  iu  dispute ; 
but  he  equally  ascribed  it  to  those  measures  of  freedom  of 
trade  and  commercial  liberty  which  had  emanated  from  her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  which  he  was  sure  would  be 
found  by  all  parties,  whether  extended  to  America  or  to 
any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  to  be  their 
best  security  for  "peace,  whilst  they  would  eventually  se- 
cure to  this  country  an  abundant  supply  of  all  articles 
which  entered  into  the  food,  and  conduced  to  the  comfort  of 
the  people  (hear,  hear). 

The  adjourned  debate  on  Tuesday  was  marked  by  two  or 
.ihree  good  speeches.  Mr.  Hawes,  member  for  Lambeth, 
gave  &n  able  and  elaborate  review  of  the  whole  influence  and 
effects  of  Corn  Laws  and  a  protective  system,  demonstrating 
by  figures  and  facts  their  inutility  as  well  as  mischief.  Sir 
John  Ilanmer,  also,  descendant  of  a  celebrated  Speaker  »f 
the  House  of  Commons — 

("  Illustrious  age  !  how  bright  thy  glories  shone 

When  Ilanmer  filled  the  chair,  and  Anne  the  throne  ") 
sneaking  as  a  landed  proprietor,  condemned  the  Corn  Laws. 
Mr.  Francis  Baring,  too,  (he  was  Chaneeller  of  the  Ex- 
chequer iu  the  Whig  administration)  warned  the  protection- 
ists against  the  folly  and  madness  of  endeavouring  to  force 
on  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  on  such  a  question  as  this. 
But  only  conceive  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  after 
denying  that  there  was  any  famine  in  Ireland,  from  a  failure 
of  the  potato  crop,  talking  in  this  strain  : — But  the  right  hou. 
baronet  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Government  had 
changed  his  opinions,  and  in  the  words  of  the  poet: 
"Ban',  ban' — Ca — Caliban, 
Has  a  new  master — Get  a  new  man." 
(Renewed  cheering  and  laughter  from  the  protectionists.) 
No  wonder  they  cheered  and  laughed.  Mr.  Shaw  is  tijitdf/e ; 
and  if  he  goes  on  in  this  style,  he  might  possibly  emulate 
that  celebrated  judicial  wag,  Lord  Norbury,  who  could  make 
a  poor  fellow  burst  out  laughing,  on  whom  he  was  passing 
sentence  of  death. 

But  there  is  one  speech  which  was  delivered  on  Tuesday 
night  deserving  preservation.  Mr.  Rashleigh,  head  of  the 
ancient  Cornwall  house  of  Rashleigh,  spoke  in  the  follow- 
ing enlightened  way : 

Mr.  Rashleigh  should  like  to  ask  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown  if  he  was  prepared  to  agree  to  all  the  unconstitu- 
tional demands  made  on  him  by  the  Anti  Corn-Law  League 
on  the  opposite  benches.    There  may  be  other  anti-law 
leaguers,  as  well  as  Auti-Corn-Law  leaguers,  and  if  this 
measure  of  the  Government  passed,  it  could  be  looked  upon 
os  nothing  but  a  bonus  to  other  agitators.    The  right  hon. 
baronet  below  him  (Sir  J.  Graham)  smiled  at  that;  but  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  had  no  right  to  smile 
(laughter)  at  the  great  question  before  them  (ironical cheers 
and  laughter  from  the  Opposition  benches).  Honourable 
members  opposite  might  smile,  but  they  would  not  put  him 
down  by  that  course,  nor  would  the  important  interest 
which  he  advocated  be  put  down  by  the  honourable  member 
for  Stockport,  and  the  crew  behind  him  (laughter,  and 
ironical  cheers  from  the  Free  Trade  members).    He  held  in 
his  hand  a  speech  of  the  right  honourable  baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  made  in  June,  1814,  not  twenty- 
one  months  ago,  a  portion  of  which  he  should  read  to  the 
house,  in  order  to  show  what  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
,tLe  opinions  of  the  right  honourable  baronet  within  the 
short  space  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  that  speech  was 
made.    Here  the  honourable  member  read  an  extract  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Reel  in  1811,  in  which  the 
fright  honourable  baronet  urged,  in  very  strong  terms,  the 
'expediency of  hot  applying  the  rigid  rules  of  political  eco- 
nomy, in  all  cases,  to  a  state  of  society  such  as  that  which 
exists  in  this  country.    He  (Mr.  Rashleigh)  declared  it  to 
be  his  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  and  the 
country  to  call  spon  the  right  hon.  baronet  and  ask  him  the 
reason  for  his  tergiversation   (hear,  hear,  from  Colonel 
Sibthorp).    He  recollected  the  time  when  the  motions  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  were  treated  with  silent 
contempt  in  that  house,  and  defeated  by  large  divisions. 
That  was  the  constitutional  way  of  dealing  with  unconstitu- 
tional propositions  (ironical  cheers  and  laughtrr).    It  was 
some  consolation,  however,  for  him  to  think  that  the  present 
measure  would  be  treated  in  the  other  house  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  that  in  which  it  had  been  received  here.  He 
called  upon  the  right  reverend  prelates  to  defend  the  altar 
(  laughter  from  the  Opposition).    Aye,  the  altar,  the  throne, 
and  the  cottage  (renewed  laughter  from  the  same  quarter). 
He  did  not  know  why  honourable  members  opposite  should 
laugh .    He  lived  at  some  distance  from  their  smoky  regions ; 
but  their  long  chimneys  were  high  in  the  horizon  of  his  me- 
mory (ironical  cheers).    The  right  hon.  baronet,  the  First 
Minister,  in  introducing  the  present  measure  to  Parliament, 
had  stated  that  the  Cornish  miners  were  now  so  well  off,  that 
they  were  able  to  invest  a  portion  of  their  earnings  in  fea- 
thers, and  actually  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  feather-bed. 
X'.ven  admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  it  was  no  argument  in 
favour  of  the  right  hon.  baronet's  measure,  as  it  was  much 
belter  to  let  well  alone,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  what 
ire  bad  by  grasping  after  more.    He  should  like  the  hon. 
member  for  Stockport  to  come  down  into  the  county  of 
Cornwall,    lie  would  not  poison  or  hang  the  honourable 
member,  and  he  would  be  proud  to  show  him  the  state  of  the 
peasantry  in  that  country.    He  should  not  be  able,  perhaps 
to  place  the  honourable  member  in  a  feather-bed,  because  a 
feather  bed  was  not  exactly  what  the  peasantry  would  pre- 
pare lor  him.    He  could  tell  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  if 
lie  dete  rmined  to  carry  the  reductions  on  copper  ore  into 
effect,  he  would  soon  ruin  the  classes  whom  he  said  now  laid 
out  their  surplus  earnings  in  feathers.    He  had  a  letter  from 
11  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  from 
iidiiii  lo.'jOOO  persons  daily,  and  who  expressed  his  entire  dis- 
approbation of  the  Government  measure*    lie  would  not 
farther  occupy  the  time  of  the  bouse.    He  might  have  used 
some  hard  language,  owing  to  his  want  of  experience  in  ad- 
dressing the  house:  but  he  could  assure  honourable  mem- 
bers that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  what  he  had  said.    It  was 
painful  to  him  to  oppose  the  right  hon.  baronet;  but  be 
could  not  consent  to  be  dragged  through  the  muck  uud  mire 
of  expediency  to  support  his  new-fangled  notions. 


But  for  a  few  characteristic  incidents,  the  continued 
debate  on  Thursday  night  would  have  been  the  dullest  and 
dreariest  in  the  interminable  list  of  dull  and  dreary  nights. 
First)  there  was  shallow  Mr.  Bankes— a  veritable  "  Justice 
Shallow" — testifying  his  deep  Bense  of  constitutional  respon- 
sibility by  inventing  new  pretexts  to  delay  the  progress  of 
the  Corn  Bill.  He  moved  that  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed, to  which  should  be  referred  the  consideration  of  the 
entire  Law  of  Settlement.  To  this,  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  replied,  that  there  was  already  a  bill  in  the 
House,  the  second  reading  of  which  would  afford  an  occasion 
for  discussing  the  entire  question.  This  appeared  so  reason- 
able, that  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  begged  Mr. 
Bankes  to  withdraw  his  motion.  The  "Justice  Shallow"  of 
Dorsetshire  consented,  not,  however,  without  betraying  the 
spirit  in  which  he  has  brought  it  forward.  He  would 
avail  himself,  he  threatened,  of  every  available  oppor- 
tunity of  raising  a  discussion  on  the  Law  of  Settlement, 
before  the  Corn  Law  Bill  passed  that  House.  The  meaning 
of  this  is,  that  he  will  take  every  opportunity  to  delay  the 
measure.  This  is  the  spirit  of  those  who  arrogate  to  them, 
selves  all  the  loyalty,  all  the  constitutionality,  all  the  respect, 
ability,  and  all  the  responsibility,  of  the  empire. 

The  resumed  debate  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Finch  ;  and  to 
those  who  have  never  heard  Mr.  Finch,  our  description  of 
him  may  appear  coloured.  Yet  it  is  not  so.  The  look  of 
the  man  is  quite  enough.  There  is  a  pert  conceit  playing 
about  his  lips  ;  and  the  atmosphere  around  his  face  is  charged 
with  a  most  prodigious  amount  of  self-esteem.  But  he  is 
excessively  voluble;  and  be  mistakes  this  for  talent.  His 
words  roll  out  of  his  mouth,  like  potatoes  pursuing  one 
another  out  of  a  sack  that  a  man  is  emptying;  they  run,  here 
and  there  and  everywhere,  swift  as  the  "  arrowy  Rhone,"  but 
not  like  it,  to  termination.  He  talked,  and  talked,  and 
talked,  and  talked,  until  the  Opposition  benches  became  de- 
serted, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hume.  But  even  Mr, 
Hume  could  not  stand  the  chilling  blasts  of  empty  benches, 
though  the  fiery  torrent  of  Finch  was  struggling  with  the 
frozen  regions.  He  crossed  over  to  the  ministerial  benches, 
in  order  to  feel  the  comfort  of  having  a  shadow.  Then  on 
the  Opposition  benches  there  remained  nothing  but  a  hat. 
The  owner  of  the  hat,  Mr.  Hawes,  was  ensconced  behind 
the  chair  of  the  Speaker,  enjoying  a  snug  tete-a-tete.  But 
the  hat  tried  to  supply  the  absence  of  its  master.  It  stood 
on  its  crown,  on  the  front  opposition  bench  ;  and,  like  the 
kettle,  in  Mr.  Dickens's  tale  of  the  "  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,"  leaned  forward,  so  as  to  catch  with  open  mouth  the 
great  points  of  the  Finch  Speech.  Yet  the  hat  was  not  like 
the  kettle,  for  it  showed  symptoms  of  intelligence :  now  and 
then  you  might  almost  imagine  that  it  raised  itself  up,  as  if 
muttering  of  Fiuch,  as  Pope  did  of  Henley  : 

"  How  fluid  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue." 
But  the  hat  was  at  last  released  from  its  sufferings.  Its 
owner  approached  the  empty  benches,  and  put  it  on  liis  bead. 
There  seemed  a  strong  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the  hat  as 
it  felt  itself  over  a  head  with  brains.  It  needed  all  the  com- 
fort ;  for  just  before  it  was  released,  Mr.  Finch  had  threat- 
ened that  if  ever  the  hat  appeared  there  again,  all  alone  by 
itself,  he  would  punish  it  by  a  four  hours'  speech ! 

The  rest  of  the  night  was  worse  than  a  hatti  sclicrif. 
Small  men  spoke  ;  and  they  spoke  small.  There  was  one 
exception.  Mr.  Charles  Buller  rose ;  and  he  put  some  intel- 
ligence into  the  matter.  But  his  speech  was  drowned  by 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  reproduced  his  figures  and 
"  calculations."  He  did  more.  He  compared  ministers  to 
pirates  who  had  scuttled  and  ran  ashore  the  good  ship  Pro- 
tection, but/ic  and  his  gallant  crew  will  fetch  her  off  the  lee- 
shore,  and  tow  her  into  port.  Marvellous  impudence,  did 
we  not  know  that  a  training  on  Newmarket,  and  at  Tatter- 
sail's,  is  the  very  best  school  for  unblushing  impudence. 
But  something  more  transpired  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
Lord  George  has  been  trying  to  strike  a  bargain  with  minis- 
ters, that  if  they  will  postpone  the  Corn  Law  Bill  till  after 
Easter,  the  protectionists  will  support  the  Coercion  Bill — if 
not,  they  will  oppose  it!  This  is  the  political  morality  of  the 
party  which  struggles  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
and  has  for  a  leader  a  qui  tarn  hero. 

The  debate,  it  is  understood,  is  to  terminate  on  Friday 
(last)  night. 


The  Peebs  and  Free  Trade. — A  meeting  of  peers, 
very  numsrously  attended,  tookplace  yesterday  (Wednesday), 
at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  at  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  oppose,  by  every  constitutional  means,  the  progress  of  the 
Government  Free  Trade  measures  in  the  House  of  Lords. — 
Post. 

Special  Exceptions  in  Favour  or  Land. — Besides 
all  the  great  exemptions  from  taxation  with  which  agricul 
ture  is  favoured,  and  which  are  well  known,  there  are  many 
lesser  ones  seldom  if  ever  noticed.  For  instance,  in  this 
town  (Preston)  grain  has  been  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
market  free  from  time  immemorial ;  and  when  the  Corn  Ex- 
change was  erected  in  1824,  at  an  expense  of  12,000/.,  the 
whole  of  the  pavement  area  was  reserved  for  corn  with/nil 
nut/  charge,  and  has  been  so  occupied  ever  since.  For  several 
days  in  the  week,  our  large  central  market  place  is  filled  with 
carts,  laden  with  hay  and  straw :  but  these  all  stand  and 
sell,  without  a  farthing  of  charge.  Where  can  such  indul- 
gence and  favours  be  found  in  favour  of  any  of  our  manu- 
factures ?  The  rate  for  the  improvement  of  our  borough  is 
usually  divided  into  two,  the  "  paving  rate  "  and  the  "light- 
ing rate."  All  the  land  included  in  Preston  is  contiguous  to 
tin;  town,  yet  it  is  free  from  the  lighting  rate,  which  is  (id.  in 
the  pound,  the  other  being  only  Id.,  though  buildings  pay  for 
both  in  situations  where  the  one  gets  as  little  benefit  of  the 
paving  as  the  other  may  seem  to  do  of  lighting.  These  little 
matters  show  the  spirit  of  former  times,  and  how  land,  in- 
stead of  being  "  burdened,"  has  indeed  been  the  object  of 
special  favours. 


IMPORTANT  DEPUTATION  TO  SIR 
R.  PEEL. 
{From  the  Morning  Chronicle.) 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  English  Minister  to 
receive  a  deputation,  so  important,  in  whatever  light  it  may 
he  viewed  as  that  which  yesterday  waited  upon  Sir  Robert 
Peel  from  Manchester.  This  deputation,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Brotherton,  consisted  of  Mr. 
Thos.  Bazley,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Mr.  J.  A.  Turner,  president  of  the  Commercial  Association  ; 
Mr.  Edwd.  Tootal,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Stewart,  three  of  whom 
alone  are  the  employers  of  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  work- 
people, and  to  whom,  therefore,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  thirty 
thousand  human  beings  look  for  their  weekly  subsistence. 
This  deputation  waited  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  port  of 
all  the  bankers,  of  fifty-five  members  of  the  town  council, 
and  of  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  most  influential  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  of  Manchester  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  whose  aggregate  capital  employed  iu  the  trade  of 
the  country  exceeds  thirty  millions  sterling,  who  are  di- 
rectly the  employers  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
persons,  and  on  whom  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  of  the 
surrounding  population  rely  for  their  daily  food — to  request 
the  Minister  to  present  their  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, praying  for  an  immediate  passing  of  the  measures  now 
pending  before  Parliament.  This  petition  originated  and 
was  completed  within  twenty-four  hours,  having  received 
the  signatures  of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  such 
men  as  we  have  described,  and  of  all  shades  of  political  opi- 
Kion.  High  Conservative,  moderate  Whig,  and  ultra-Radical 
were  unanimous  upon  this  occasion.  The  ruinous  disasters 
which  appear  to  impend  over  them  and  the  surrounding  po- 
pulation, by  the  protraction  of  those  debates  in  Parliament, 
have  sunk  all  other  considerations.  The  pertinacity  of  a 
reckless  minority,  which  impedes,  by  every  vexatious  con- 
trivance, the  progress  of  those  great  commercial  questions, 
has  levelled  every  distinction  of  political  party  in  those  great 
districts  of  trade,  where  merchants  and  manufacturers  are 
threatened  with  the  most  serious  embarrassment,  and  thtir 
numerous  dependents  with  starvation. 

It  is  two  months  to-day  since  the  great  commercial  re- 
forms introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  received  by  the 
nation  with  universal  acclamation.  Since  then  the  news  of 
their  introduction  has  traversed  the  Atlantic,  has  carried  "  a 
message  of  peace"  and  future  hope  to  the  interior  of  the 
American  Continent;  and  we  have  received  back  in  this 
country  assurances  of  friendship  and  mutual  good  offices. 
Yet  it  was  only  last  night  that  the  bill  for  the  first  of  those 
measures  reached  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Three  weeks  were  occupied  with  a  single  debate ; 
and  several  weeks  more  have  been  wasted  under  the  pretence 
of  protecting  and  defending  the  interests  of  silk  manufac- 
turers, timber  merchants,  and  other  traders,  all  of  which  are 
suffering  the  most  severe  losses  by  the  delay,  and  whose  only 
desire  is  for  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  ministerial  proposals. 
Lord  Worcester,  Lord  George  Bentinck,  Mr.  D  israeli,  and 
Mr.  Borthwick  are  the  obstructives,  who  set  up  their  autho- 
rity as  the  guardian  of  commerce,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  London.  Majorities 
of  ninety-seven,  one  hundred  and  tiro,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  against  all  their  amendments  iu  Parliament, 
and  general  consternation  at  their  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
the  country,  appear  to  weigh  but  little  with  them.  Their 
sport,  for  such  it  is  evidently  to  them,  they  appear  deter- 
mined to  have  at  whatever  cost  to  the  country. 

The  embarrassment  which  has  been  caused  by  the  sus- 
pension of  all  commercial  transactions  for  so  long  a  period, 
has  been  and  is  felt  severely  in  all  branches  of  business,  and 
in  all  the  large  trading  towns  in  the  kingdom.  In  London 
and  Liverpool  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  losses 
which  have  arisen  from  the  monetary  derangement  conse- 
quent upon  the  interruption  to  the  usual  transactions  of 
trade  and  exchange  of  commodities.  But  when  we  go  to  the 
manufacturing  districts,  difficulties  and  consequences  of  a 
much  more  serious  character  present  themselves.  There  it 
is  not  alone  the  balance  sheet  of  the  merchant  at  the  end  of 
the  year  that  is  affected  by  the  interruption  to  business ;  it  is 
not  there  a  mere  question  of  profit  or  loss  to  the  wealthy 
trader;  there  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  the  cessation  of 
demand  involve  the  very  existence  of  millions  of  our  toiling 
people,  and  ldtimately  the  peace  of  society  and  the  security 
of  property.  It  is  difficult  for  those  at  a  distance  to  realise 
to  themselves  the  extent  of  individual  suffering  and  public 
danger  which  attend  any  material  cessation  of  the  usual  de- 
mand for  labour  in  those  districts.  The  ministers  who  had 
the  responsibility  of  the  public  peace  in  1842,  have  not  rea- 
dily forgotten  the  alarm  which  existed  in  that  year.  The 
merchants  and  manufacturers  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  that 
distress,  are  above  all  things  solicitous  to  avoid  its  recur- 
rence. For  two  months  past  they  have  been  struggling 
against  accumulating  stocks,  in  the  daily  hope  of  confidence 
being  restored  to  trade  by  the  final  passing  of  these  mea- 
sures. But  week  after  week  has  only  brought  its  disappoint- 
ment, until  at  length  a  material  contraction  of  production  has 
been  a  matter  of  necessity  which  can  no  longer  be  post- 
poned. 

The  deputation  which  waited  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  yester- 
day furnished  the  Minister  with  facts,  carefully  collected 
from  the  official  accounts  of  the  town  of  Mauchester  as  to 
the  condition  of  its  population  in  1841,  the  last  period  of  a 
general  stagnation  of  business,  which  afford  strong  evidence 
of  the  sufferings  then  endured,  and  which  must  again  be  ex- 
perienced in  an  aggravated  form,  if  from  a  continued  suspen- 
sion of  confidence  no  relief  is  afforded  to  trade.  In  that  year, 
in  Manchester  and  its  immediate  suburbs,  there  were  5498 
untenanted  buildings,  usually  containing  about  27,000  per- 
sons ;  there  were  081  empty  shops  and  offices;  and  110 
mills,  engineers',  and  other  works  closed  up,  representing 
property,  in  the  whole,  which  stood  assessed  in  the  town 
books  lit  N",00 1/,  a  year,  and  the  real  rental  of  which  ex- 
ceeded 100,000/.  During  that  period  the  weekly  consump- 
tion of  coal  in  the  town  of  Manchester  was  less  than  usual 
by  J020  tons,  of  which  020  tons  are  calculated  to  have  been 
used  less  in  business,  and  2000  tons  less  for  private  domestic 
consumption.  These  are  the  grave  facts  by  which  some 
faint  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  sufferings  of  a  population 
amongst  whom  such  a  change  had  occurred,  lint  bad  as 
Manchester  was  at  that  time,  the  condition  of  Stockport,  Bol- 
ton, and  other  surrounding  towns  was  infinitely  worse. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  great  im- 
portance of  confidence  for  the  success  of  commerce ;  or  to 
show  how  impossible  it  is  that  that  necessary  confidence 
should  exist  as  long  as  those  great  questions  on  which  so 
much  depends  are  in  any  degree  uncertain.  Further  delay 
and  doubt  threaten  another  visitation  of  all  the  sufferings  of 
former  years ;  but  if  these  misfortunes  are  again  to  be  en- 
dured by  the  countrv,  we  trust  that  the  Government  will  uo{ 
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incur  any  of  the  odium  attached  to  them,  by  interposing  any 
business  whatever  which  can  delay  the  final  settlement  of 
these  questions,  or  fail  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to 
bring  them  to  a  close.  They  have  a  powerful  majority  in 
Parliament — they  have  already  exhibited  forbearance  enough 
to  a  mere  obstructive  minority — to  whom  further  conces- 
sions wil!  only  be  made  at  a  severe  sacrifice  to  the  whole 
community.  We  trust,  therefore,  they  will  use  every  moans 
which  their  influence  and  their  majority  place  within  their 
reach,  to  meet  the  prayer  of  the  petitions  from  Manchester 
and  other  parts  of  the"  kingdom,  and  thus  avert  that  wide- 
spread distress,  the  approach  of  which  is  creating  so  much 
alarm  and  dismay. 


FREE  TRADE  VINDICATED  BY  FACTS. 

{From  the  Economist.) 
In  our  last  number  we  referred  tn  a  remarkable  array  of 
facts,  produced  in  an  official  return  to  Parliament  moved  for 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  showing  the  operation  of  some  of  the 
chief  Free  Trade  measures  which  hav  e  been  adopted  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  first  accounts  relate  to  the  ship- 
ping and  navigation  of  the  British  empire.  The  following 
are  the  tables : — 

Am  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of 
their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys  usually 
employed  in  navigating  the  same,  that  belonged  to  several 
Ports  of  the  British  Empire,  on  the  31st  December  in  each 
Year,  from  l^O  to  184-3. 


Tea- 

Ves- 

sels. 

Tonnage. 

Men.  j 

sels. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

1820  25.374 

2.648,593 

174.514 

1833 

24.385 

2.034.577 

161,000 

21  SSjOSC 

2460,203 

169,179 

34 

25,055 

2,716,100 

16S.061 

22  24.54-- 

2,519,044 

166,333 

35 

25,511 

2,783,701 

171,020 

23  24,54:. 

2.506,700 

165,474 

36 

25,820 

2,792,045 

170,637 

24  24,771. 

2,559  587 

168,637 

37 

26.037 

2,791,018 

173,506 

55'  24,280 

2,5.53,682 

166,183 

38 

28,609 

2,890,601 

178,583 

26  24.6*5 

2.635.ti«4 

167,636 

39 

27,745 

3,068,433 

191,283 

27  23.19;: 

2,460,500 

151,415 

1840 

28,962 

3.311,538 

20 1,340 

28  24,09 

2.518.191 

155,576 

41 

30,052 

3,512,480 

210,198 

29  23.4> 

2,517,U00 

154,808 

42 

30,815 

3,619/50 

214,009 

1830  23,72! 

2,531,819 

154,812 

4:; 

30,983 

3,588,387 

213,977 

31  24,242 

2.581,964 

158,422 

41 

31.320 

3,637,231 

216,350 

35  24.435 

2.61X.06* 

161.0.14 

45 

not  yet 

completed 

Custom  House,  Loudon, 
6  March,  1846. 


John  Covet,  Registrar. 


Hetves  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguish- 
ing British  from  Foreign,  employed  in  the  Foreign  and  Colo- 
nial Trade,  which  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards 
from  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  year  from  1832  to 
1845,  exclusive  of  Vessels  in  Ballast. 


Years. 


1832  ... 

33  ... 

34  ... 
33  ... 

36  ... 

37  ... 

38  ... 

39  ... 
1840  ... 

41  ... 

42  ... 

43  ... 

44  ... 

45  ... 


Years. 


1832 
33 
34 
Xi 
36 
37 
38 
39 

1810 
41 
42 
4? 
44 
45 


Ea'ereJ  Inwards. 


British. 


V'  ssels.  Tons. 


10,762 
10,989 
11,078 
11.740 
11.644 
12,252 
12.H90 
14,348 
14,370 
14,419 
13,823 
13,964 
14.0K1 
15,904 


1,936,846 

1,999,930 

2,108,492 

2,203,026 

2,250,173 

2,346,300 

2,464.020 

2,756,533 

2,807,36 

2,900,749 

2,680,838 

2,919,52k 

3,087,43 

3,669,853 


Foreign. 
Vessels.  Tons 


3,863 
4,490 
4,870 
4,791 
5,959 
5,861 
6,749 
8,766 
8,355 
7,439 
5.851 
5,600 
7,247 
7,895 


501  047 
618,911 
732.8*6 
749,828 
882,194 
869,519 
1,037,234 
1,200,935 
1 ,297,840 
1,081,380 
974,395 
1,005,894 
1,143.897 
1,353,735 


Trtal. 
Vessels.  Tons. 


14,627 
15,479 
16,458 
10,531 
17,603 
18,113 
IV  ,639 
23,114 
22,725 
21,858 
19,674 
19,56 1 
21,928 
23,859 


2,497,893 
2,648,841 
2,841,378 
2,952,854 
1,132,367 
1,215,819 
1,501.254 
1,957,468 
1,105,207 
1,982,129 
1,655,210 
3,9a5,422 
4,231,334 
3,02.3,58* 


Cleared  Outwards. 


British. 


Vessels.  Tons. 


9,667 
9,544 
9,734 
10,158 
10,216 
10,014 
11,471 
11,952 
13,931 
lt,243 
15.197 
15,206 
13,8  J  2 
14,515 


1,637.093 
1,643,894 
1,040,274 
1,744.091 
l,H2\50l 
1,861,121 
2,i  58,240 
2,197,014 
2,408,79v 
',624,680 
2,734.58: 
2,727,306 
2,004.24:: 

2.947.257 


Foreign. 


Vessels.  Tons 


2.975 
3,437 
3,447 
3,935 
4,4:18 
4,912 
5,733 
6,172 
6,776 
6,618 
6,205 
6,774 
7,200 
9,2*6 


Vessels.  Tons 


400,333 
521,901 
543,825 
625,939 
667,010 
716,897 
838,062 
888,738 
983,834 
918,776 
956,591 
1,026,003 
1,075,823 
1,301,941 


Total. 


12,612 
12,981 
13,181 
14,093 
14,654 
15,550 
17,204 
18,424 
19,710 
20,861 
21,402 
21,980 
21,042 
23,771 


2,103,420 
2,167.797 
2,184,099 
2,370,033 
2,495,517 
2,578,018 
2,916,302 
3,085,752 
3,392,026 
3,543,456 
3  691,574 
3,753.369 
3,080,1166 
4.309,197 


Statistical  Department,  Board  of  Trade, 
9  March,  1846. 


G.  R.  Porter. 


There  is  no  class  which  has  more  pertinaciously  clung  to 
the  principles  of  protection  and  restriction  than  "the  ship- 
owners of  this  country,  from  the  period  when  the  celebrated 
Navigation  Act  was  finally  passed  by  the  12th  of  Charles  II. 
That  law  enacted  that  no  produce  should  be  imported  from 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  except  in  British  ships,  and  esta- 
blished higher  rates  of  duties  on  all  goods  imported  in  fo- 
reign ships  from  other  parts  of  Kurope,  than  if  imported  in 
British  ships.  This  law  was  retained  without  change  until 
1815,  when  the  condition  of  our  relations  with  the  United 
Slates  rendered  it  imposssihle  to  maintain  it  against  that 
country.  The  large  trade  which  existed  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  United  States,  while  the  latter  were  colonies  of 
the  British  empire,  continued  to  increase  after  the  indepen- 
dence of  that  country  was  established;  but  in  regard  to 
their  shipping  they  lost  the  privileges  which  they  possessed 
as  colonies,  and  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  foreign 
countries.  The  consequence  was,  that  American  ships  co- 
ming to  England  were  obliged  to  sail  in  ballast,  to  return 
■with  a  cargo,  while  English  ships  carried  cargoes  both 
wnys.  To  obviate  the  disadvantage  to  which  American  ships 
were  thus  exposed  in  the  competition  with  British,  the  Ame- 
rican Oovemmeii'  passed  a  law  plucing  British  ships  under 
the  same  disabilities  in  entering  American  ports  that  Ame  • 
ricau  ships  were  exposed  to  in  entering  British  ports.  The 
consequence  of  these  mutual  restrictions  was,  that  all  Ame- 
rican produce  was  brought  to  this  country  in  British  ships, 
while  all  English  goods  were  carried  to  America  in  Ameri- 
can ships;  the  vessels  of  the  respective  countries  passing 
one  way  in  ballast,  and  thus  exactly  double  the  number  of 
ships  were  required  for  the  trade  between  the  two  countries; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  produce  of  each  country  became 
chargeable  with  double  the  expense  for  freight  to  the  consu- 
mers in  each  respectively.  This  reciprocal  Jolly 
lasted  until  1815,  when  it  was  terminated  by  a  treaty,  by 
which  each  country  ceded  to  the  other  all  the  privileges  en- 
joyed by  its  own  ships. 

No  further  alteration  was  made  in  the  Navigation  Act  till 
18:0.  In  that  year  Prussia  instituted  differential  duties 
against  our  ships,  similar  to  those  which  existed  ugainst 


their  ships  on  entering  ourports,  which  caused  a  great  cla- 
mour amongst  our  shipowners.  Mr  Huskisson  then  saw 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  maintain  our  Navigation 
Act  any  longer.  To  have  negotiated  with  Prussia  alone,  as 
we  had  "already  done  with  the  United  States,  only  left  the 
same  to  be  done  with  every  other  country,  sooner  or  later, 
whose  shipping  was  injured  by  our  laws.  Mr.  Huskisson, 
therefore,  in  the  same  year,  proposed  the  Reciprocity  Acts  of 
Itli  and  5th  George  IV.,  authorising  his  Majesty,  by  order 
in  council,  to  repeal  all  discriminating  duties  on  the  ships  of 
those  countries  which  should  enter  into  treaty  with  us  to 
admit  our  ships  on  similar  conditions.  Since  that  period 
we  have  concluded  treaties  of  reciprocal  navigation  with— 
Lubeck  Brazil 
States  of  La  Plata  Austria 
Columbia 
Holland 
France 

Sweden  &  Norway 
Mexico 


Russia 

Portugal,  and  prior 
to  that  time  with 
the 

United  States 


Prussia 
Denmark 
Hanover 
Oldenburg 
Mecklenburg 
Greece 
Bremen 
Hamburg 

From  the  time  the  Reciprocity  Act  of  1828  passed,  to  the 
present  day,  the  shipowners  have  never  ceased  to  assert  that 
that  act  had  brought  ruin  upon  the  trade.  The  "CernkUl 
Committee"  have  published  their  annual  reports,  ever  com- 
plaining of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  foreign  competition, 
and  at  their  instance  numerous  Parliamentary  investigations 
have  been  made  into  their  alleged  distress.  Tlie  object  of 
the  tables  given  above  is  to  show  how  much  truth  there 
has  been  in  these  assertions,  and  to  exhibit  the  real  conse- 
quences of  the  measures  of  1823. 

The  first  table  shows  the  quantity  of  shipping  possessed 
at  the  end  of  each  year  from  1820  to  1844.  In  1823  the 
whole  registered  tonnage  amounted  to  2,-506,760  tons.  From 
that  time  to  1844,  independent  of  replacing  all  the  ships 
which  were  during  that  period  lost  at  sea,  we  find  the  re- 
gistered shipping  amounted  to  3,037,231  tons,  showing  an 
increase  of  no  less  than  1,130,471  tons,  or  rather  more  than 
40  per  cent,  during  the  period.  This  factis  calculated  to  con- 
tradict the  assertion  which  has  constantly  been  made  as  to 
the  ruinous  diminution  ofthe  shipping  trade.  But  the  bet 
test  of  the  two  principles — that  of  restriction  or  Free  Trade 
— will  be  to  compare  the  progress  of  British  shipping  for 
the  last  twenty  years  prior  to  the  change  of  the  law  with  the 
twenty  years  immediately  succeeding  it.  In  1804  the  re- 
gistered tonnage  amounted  to  2,268,570  tons  ;  in  1823,  it 
hail  increased  to  2,000,7(10  tons,  or  by  238,100  tons,  being 
rather  more  than  10  percent.  The  comparison  may  be  thus 
stated  : 

Period  from  1804  to  1823,  under      Period  from  1823  to  1844,  un 
the  Navigation  Act  and  re-  der  the  Reciprocity  Act 

striction  policy.  and  Free  Trade  policy. 

Ions  of  Shipping.  Tons  of  Shipping. 

1804  ..  Tonnage..  2,268,570  1823  ..  Tonnage  ..  2,506,760 
1823  ..       —      ..  2,500,760         1844  ..       —       ..  3,637,2:11 

Increase  of  tons . .  238,190  Increase  of  tons. .  1,130,471 

or  10  per  cent.  or  4  3  per  cent. 

We  have  thus  the  astounding  fact  before  us,  that  while 
British  shipping  of  this  country,  under  ihe  protective  policy, 
from  ISO!  to  lsi3,  increased  only  by  238,190  tons,  or  10  per 
cent;  in  a  similar  period,  from  1823  to  1844,  under  a  Free 
Trade  policy,  it  increased  by  1,130,471  tons,  or  40  per  cent; 
aud  yet  the  latter  is  the  system  which  the  practical  men  of 
the  times  have  vehemently  denounced  as  the  ruin  of  the  ship- 
ping interest ! ! ! 

The  next  tables  above  show  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
shipping  entered  inwards  and  outwards,  distinguishing  the 
proportion  of  British  aud  foreign  in  each  year  since  1832. 
In  this  return  there  is  an  important  misprint  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary document,  which  represents  this  account  to  be  "  in- 
clnsiv,"  in  place  of  "  exclusive"  of  ships  in  ballast, 
which  we  have  corrected.  A  reference  to  the  annual  tables 
presented  to  Parliament  will  show  that  this  is  a  mere  error. 
We  wish  this  account  had  extended  back  to  1823,  when  the 
law  was  altered,  as  the  results  would  have  appeared  even  more 
s  riking  than  they  are.  As  it  is,  we  find  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  periods  to  have  been  as  follows : 


Entered  inwards  . 
Entered  outwards. 


1832. 

British  Foreign 
Shipping,  Shipping. 
Tons.  Tons. 
1,936,846     561,047  . 
1,637,093      460,333  . 


1813. 
British  Foreign 
Shipping.  Shipping. 

Tons.  Tons. 
,.  3,669,853  1,353,735 
..  2,947,257  1,301,940 


Total  tonnage  ..  3,573.939  1,027,380 

Co.MI'ARISON. 

British 
Sldpping. 
Tons. 

1832    3,573,939  .. 

1845    0,617,110  .. 


6,617,110  2,715,675 

Foreign 

Shipping. 

Tons. 
1,027,380 
2,71.3,675 

Increase..  3,043,171  1,683,295 

So  that,  after  all  we  have  heard  of  the  prejudicial  effects  of 
the  competition  of  foreign  shipping,  it  appears  that  while  the 
whole  tonnage  of  that  class  has  increased  by  1,088,290  tons, 
that  of  our  own  shipping  has  increased  by  no  less  than 
3,013,171.  It  has  been  attempted  to  account  for  this  contra- 
diction of  the  usual  assertions  with  respect  to  the  decay  of 
the  shipping  interest,  by  saying,  that  the  great  increase  of 
British  shipping  is  caused  by  the  repeated  voyages  of  Con- 
tinental passenger  boats,  especially  of  those  in  the  Chaunel. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  the  case,  because  those  vessels 
clear  in  ballast,  and  do  not  carry  cargoes,  and  consequently 
are  not  included  in  those  accounts.  Who,  then,  has  bene- 
fited most  by  the  Reciprocity  Act  of  1823 — the  British  ship- 
owner or  the  foreign  shipowners  ?  If  the  law  had  remained 
as  it  was,  English  ships  must  have  been  excluded  from  carry- 
ing goods  to  the  United  States,  to  Prussia,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  to  all  countries  whose  ships  were  excluded.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  easy  calculation  to  determine  which  party  has 
benefited  most  by  the  change  which  took  place  in  1623, 
Since  1832  only,  foreign  shipping  with  this  country  has  in- 
creased by  1,688,290  tons;  but  our  own  shipping  with  foreign 
countries  bos  increased  by  no  less  than  3,043,171  tons.  Which 
party,  then,  has  been  most  benefited  by  those  treaties  which 
provided  for  both  parties  open  ports  in  each  other's  country  ? 
While  this  extraordinary  increase  has  been  going  on,  what 
has  been  the  language  of  the  shipowner  ?  In  1834  their  re- 
ports say — "  The  long  continued  and  still  existing  depression 
of  the  shipping  interest — the  partial  productions  and  great 
aggravation  of  distress  caused  by  continual  changes  in  our  na- 
vigation system — the  utter  impossibility  of  the  successful 
maintenance  of  an  unrestricted  competition  with  foreign  navi 
gation— the  gross  injustice  of  the  imposition  of  peculiar  and 
exclusive  burdens  on  maritime  commerce,  for  purposes  purely 
national,  while  exposed  to  that  competition— the  declining 
quality  and  estimation  of  British  tonnage — the  embarrass- 
ment, decay,  and  ruin  of  the  British  shipowner — may  now 
be  viewed  as  incontrovertible  positions."   Such  has  been  the 


language  of  this  class,  while  they  have  been  doubling  their 
property  and  their  trade  in  shipping;  and  whenever  a  minis- 
ter has  proposed  to  rescind  the  burdens  of  which  they  have 
complained,  by  reducing  the  duties  on  timber  and  provisions, 
he  has  met  with  no  more  inveterate  opponent  than  the  ship- 
owner. The  shipowners  have  generally  pretended  to  a  claim 
for  protection,  on  the  plea  of  supporting  the  colonial  interests  ; 
but  in  their  report  issued  in  1814,  so  forgetful  were  they  of 
that  interest,  that  they  proposed  to  charge  a  duty  on  the  re- 
gistration of  colonial  built  ships  as  a  protection  to  them- 
selves. 

The  next  table  in  these  returns  is — 

Statement  of  the  Real  or  Declared  Value  of  British  and 
Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  different  Foreign  Countries  uild  Colonial 
Possessions,  in  each  Year,  from  1827  to  1814: 


Total. 
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North 
American 
Colonies 

and 
British 
West 
Indies. 
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Statistical  Department,  Board  of  Trade, 

9th  Match,  1K4U.  G.  R.  Pori  e  r. 

This  table  exhibits  the  gratifying  fact  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  dilhcnlties  with  which  this  country  has  had  to  c  ontend, 
from  bad  laws  at  home,  and  hostile  tariffs  abroad,  we  havo 
nevertheless  been  able  to  increase  the  amount  of  our  exports, 
in  actual  value,  from  :i(i,S0O,:l7li/  in  182.7,  to  &&084,29;ii.  in 
1W14  ;  which  has  been  accomplished  entirely  by  the  unprece- 
dented progress  which,  during  that  period,  we  have  ma.le  by 
the  improvement  of  machinery,  the  application  of  science, 
and  other  means,  all  combining  to  a  greater  economy  of  pro- 
duction. The  extent  to  which  this  has  taken  place  will  be 
best  seen  by  comparing  the  official  value,  which  being  taken 
at  the  same  fixed  rates,  represents  the  comparative  quantity 
at  any  period,  and  the  real  or  actual  value,  which  has  relation 
to  the  price  at  the  time.  In  1B27  and  1843  the  comparison 
of  these  two  values  was  thus  : 

Official  Value.  Real  Value. 

£  £ 
1K27   Exports    ..     62,050,008   were  of   ..  36,800,370 
18*1        —        ..    131,833^391    were  of   ..  52^279,700 

While  therefore  the  quantity  of  goods  exported  is  con- 
siderably more  than  doubled  in  the  period,  yet  so  great  has 
been  the  reduction  of  prices  that  the  aggregate  real  value  has 
increased  little  mot  e  than  forty  per  cent. 

The  divisions  of  our  exports  to  various  countries,  exhibited 
in  this  table,  furnishes  extremely  valuable  illustrations  of 
some  of  the  great  arguments  at  present  contended  for  in 
commercial  legislation,  aud  cannot  fail  to  correct  some  of 
the  most  prevalent  and  popular  errors.  The  increase  to  the 
various  markets  is  thus  shown  : 

1827 ,  1844 
Exports  to  £  £ 

Northern  Europe    8,5:5:3,263    . .  14,326,797 

Southern  Europe    5,945,701    ..  11,294,388 

Total  to  Europe  ....  14,478,964  25,621,1*5 

Africa    671,488  ..  1,615,530 

Asia   4,799,452  ..  11,273,721 

United  States    7,0lK,2?2  ..  7,93f<,079 

British  North  American  Colo- 
nies and  British  West  Indies  4.980,572  ..  5,522,2'SN 

Foreign  West  Indies   907,308  ..  1,173,931 

Central  and  South  America, 

including  Brazils    4,004,319  . .  5,439,508 

Total   36,860,376         58.5S4  292 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  largest  actual  increase  lias 
taken  place  to  the  Continent  of  Kurope,  being  11,142,2211. 
out  of  the  whole  increase  of  21,723,916i.  Ibis  fact  shows 
how  little  influence  the  hostile  tariff's  of  the  various  Conti- 
nental countries  have  had  in  restraining  our  exports,  when 
met  by  relaxations  of  those  r«strictions  which  affected  our 
imports.  And  this  is  even  more  remarkable  if  we  examine 
the  particular  countries  to  which  the  greatest  increase  has 
taken  place.  The  countries  which  have  pursued  the  most 
stringeut  protective  principles,  aud  created  the  most  hostile 
tariff  against  us  during  that  period,  have  been  France, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Germany  MheZollverein),  and  Belgium. 
But  these  are  also  the  countries  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
duce of  which  both  the  systematic  reductions  of  our  duties, 
and  the  accidental  operation  of  our  Corn  Laws,  have  induced 
the  greatest  demand  for  this  country.  With  respect  to 
France,  the  admission  of  their  silk  manufactures  and  gloves, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  period  under  review,  and  the 
subsequent  reduction  of  the  duties  on  their  wines  to  the 
rates  chargeable  on  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  have  led 
to  a  greatly  increased  importation  from  that  country,  which 
has  been  attended  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  our  ex- 
ports.  Then  with  regard  to  Iiussio,  Prussia,  Germany,  (tod 
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Belgium,  Oral  the  crrcat  rediifltion,  and  finally  the  entire  re- 
moval of  the  distT  on  wool,  Mux,  and  hemp,  t'nc  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  timber,  and  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Law, 
Which  led  to  a  large  importation  of  grain  for  several  conse- 
cutive years,  have  nil  tended  materially  to  increase  the 
amount  of  biUr  exports  in  return  for  our  increasing  imports. 
The  following  tahle  shows  the  progress  of  our  exports  to 
those  cMutries  during  the  period  in  question: 


Exports  to 

Franco   

Russia   

Prussia  

Germany  

Belgium,  included  with  Hoi. 
land,  but  in  1833   


1827. 
£ 

446,832 
ly408,97O 

174)338 
4,0.51,0  is 

750,059 

7,134,937 


1844, 
£ 

2,6.50,259 
2,128,92^ 
005,364 
0,151,528 

1,471,2-51 

18,913,348 


Here,  then,  we  have  an  increase  of  exports  amounting  to 
nearly  five  millions  and  a  half,  merely  as  the  result  of  relax- 
ations in  our  own  tariff,  and  in  spite  of  the  numerous  hostile 
laws  which  those  countries  have  enacted  against  our  com- 
merce. We  have  in  this  fact  the  beat  answer  to  that  class 
of  politicians  who  have  faith  only  in  diplomacy  and  reciprocal 
treaties,  and  who  deny  that  we  can  "  tight  hostile  tariffs  by 
free  imports."  This  school  of  politicians  tell  us  that  our 
trade  with  France  can  only  he  increased  hy  negotiation  and 
treaty.  The  facts  hefore  us  form  the  best  reply  to  their 
theory,  and  the  whole  proves  Incontroyertiblj  the  truth  of 
that  rule,  which  directs  a  government  to  take  care  of  its 
imports,  with  a  feeling  of  full  security  that  its  exports  will 
caic  for  themselves. 

The  greatest  relative  increase  is  apparent  in  our  exports 
to  Asia.  This  is  made  np  almost  entirely  between  the  trade 
to  our  own  Mast  India  possessions  and  to  China,  which  are 
both  very  striking  examples  of  the  benefits  of  free  and  un- 
restricted commerce.  Our  exports  to  India  remained  almost 
stationary  for  many  years  prior  to  the  entire  opening  of  that 
trade  to  private  enterprise,  at  the  last  renewal  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter,  the  effects  of  which  may  he  dated 
from  1834,  The  progress  of  the  trade  to  these  two  markets 
has  been  thus : 

1827.  1834.  1841. 

Exports.  £  £  £ 

East  India  and  Ceylon  ..  3,662,012  ..  2,578,560  ..  7,695,660 
China    010,037  ..    842,858  ..  2,305,617 

The  great  reductions  of  duties  on  our  goods  into  China  is 
another  striking  illustration  of  how  far  a  country  can  "  tight 
hostile  tariffs  by  free  imports."  The  Chinese  are  making 
the  experiment,  attd  it  is  quite  obwous  that  this  free  admis- 
sion of  British  manufactures  will  compel  us  to  reduce  the 
exorbitant  duties  on  their  teas.  Meantime  they  even  suc- 
ceed, to  a  great  extent,  in  increasing  theirexjiorts.  Our  im- 
ports from  China  have  rapidly  increased  during  the  last 
three  years,  as  a  mere  necessity  arising  Cram  our  exports. 
Of  tea  our  import  has  increased  since  1842  more  than 
10,0l)(i,0D0  of  lbs.,  and  of  silk  the  increase  has  been  greater. 
It  has  been  as  follows  : 


1st-} 

1843 


bales. 
1,951 
2,631 


1844 
1845 


bales. 
. .  3,782 
..  11,358 


And  in  the  present  year  it  will  be  about  18,000  bales. 

But  while  these  tables  speak  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
Free  Trade,  they  famish  evidence  as  strong  against  a  reli- 
ance on  the  protection  system.  There  is  no  branch  of  our 
trade  for  w  ich  such  domestic  sacrifices  have  been  made  as 
for  that  with  our  North  American  and  West  India  colo- 
nies. For  their  encouragement  this  country  has  submitted 
to  the  greatest  sacrifices.  Canadian  timber  and  West  India 
sugar  have  been  the  greatest  drains  that,  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  this  country  has  had  to  contend  against.  For  the 
encouragement  of  these  interests  sacrifices  amounting  to 
many  millions  a  year  have  been  almost  cheerfully  submitted 
to,  under  the  impression  that  they  formed  the  foundation  and 
guarantee  for  our  chief  export  trade.  These  returns  show 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  period  under  review,  our  exports 
to  these  colonies  have  been  stationary  ;  the  average  of  the 
the  three  first  years  being  5,051,70!)/.,  and  of  the  lost  three 
years  5,036,9801. ;  and  it,  is  for  tins  trade  that  this  country 
has  been  called  upon  to  sacrifice  a  sum  annually,  which, 
prior  to  the  reductions  of  duties  in  the  last  two  years,  was 
variously  estimated  at  from  0,000,000/.  to  7,000,000/.,  in  the 
direct  price  paid  for  sugar  and  limber,  (fnd  independent  of 
the  indirect  loss  sustained  by  interfering  with  other  great 
markets. 

REVENUE. 

The  next  tabic  in  these  returns  is  a 

Statement  of  the  Net  Revenue  of  Customs  in  each  Year, 
from  1839  to  1845;  the  Amount  of  Duty  received  on  Corn*, and 
the  Revenue  exclusive  of  the  Duty  on  Corn  ;  showing  also 
the  principal  Duties  of  Customs  repealed  and  reduced  in  each 
Year. 


Years. 

Revenue. 

Duties  rc- 
received  on 
Corn. 

Revenue  ex- 
clusive of  Corn. 

£ 

£ 

1830  

21,583,007 

1,00S,R58 

20,485,139 

1840  

21,7841,499 

1,156,636 

20,027,803 

1811  

21,898,844 

508,310 

21,330,504 

1K42  

21.025,145 

1,363,969 

10,01)1,176 

1843  

21,033,717 

798,293 

20.275,424 

1814  

22,504,821 

1,008)883 

21,400,430 

20,100,856 

307,008 

10,829,848 

Note— Estimated  Loss  of  Revenue  by  reductions,  &c,  int 
Tariff: 

1H11.  Rice  in  the  husk,  oil  from  tho  kingdom  of  the  £ 
Two  Sicilies  ..  ..  ..  ..  21,170 

1842.  Coffee,  bides,  indigo,  oils,  seeds,  timber,  liquo- 
rice, mahogany,  turpentine,  and  export  duties. .  1,338,122 

1843.  Cork,  wood,  timber,  and  otheriirticlcs  ..  171,581 

1844.  Coffee,  currants,  wool,  and  other  articles       ..  280,431 

1845.  Sugar      ..         ..         ..         n  £1,300,000 

Cotton  wool        ..        ..        ..  08n,ono 

Coal,  export  duty  ..  ..  118,0110 

Minor  articles      ..         ,.         ..  320,000 

 2,418,000 

£4,236.244 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  changes  in  the  tariff  upon  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  ex 
elude  tlte  amount  received  from  corn  under  the  operation  of 
t4V|/l(dUjs;  scale.    The  corn  duties  hitherto  have  avowedly 
ijLfrl  FoVtM  oqj^dtMfcroteCtioil)  IUU'  110t  mr  revenue  ;  am" 
/lptvi*-l>cgi)  w  hiryprfai in  their  operation  that  no  rclian 
,,eoi<hi  bjjdhfitd'txjjon  Ruem.    The  above  account  shows  that 
yietw(M'TnN^ttit^\l^*o'\ie(liieli()ns  of  customs'  duties  have 

/jj»ktjn  |Mcw  c«yti»£a^ia4  I  ,2it5,2 1 1/.,  while  the  amount  of 
I  ^c\£iltf>' 
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only   diminished  by  the  sum  of 


798,0157.  While  the  public  have  benefited  by  the  reduction 
oflhe  prices  Of  commodities  to  an  amount  represented  by 
import  duties  equal  to  1,235 ,'24 1/.,  the  consumption  of  these 
and  other  commodities  has  so  much  increased  ai  to  leave  a 
deficit  of  only  708,010/.,  to  be  supplied  in  other  ways  on  ac- 
count of  these  reductions.  Besides  this  direct  advantage, 
arising  from  the  relaxations  of  duties,  the  country  has  had 
all  the  benefit  of  (lie increased  amount  of  trade  to  which  an 
extended  consumption,  import,  and  consequent  export  of 
our  goods  have  led.  The  great  evil  of iudireot  taxes  is,  that 
they  limit  and  interfere  with  the  industry  of  the  country,  and 
the  creation  of  the  means  for  paying  them.  There  is  no  in- 
direct tax  thai  does  not  in  one  way  or  other  take  much 
more  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  than  it  places  in  the 
Exchequer;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  reductions  of  du- 
ties always  yield  so  much  more  advantage  to  the  public  than 
they  impose  Ics  upon  tht  state.  The  tables  hefore  us  show 
that  if  we  are  directly  taxed  to  the  extent  of 798,015/.  to  make 
up  a  deficit  in  the  revenue,  the  nation  has  a  fund  of  at  least 
235,244/,  arising  from  the  reduction  of  duties,  from  which 
that  direct  tax  can  bepaid. 

The  next  table  in  the  return  is — 

SILK. 

Raw,  Waste,  and  Thrown  Silk, 
Entered  for  home  consumption  in  tho  United  Kingdom. 

Waste, 


Years. 


lull 
1815 

1816  . 

1817  . 

1818  . 
1814)  , 
1820  , 
1821 
1823 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1820 
1839 

1831 
18H9 
1839 
1834 

1835 
1830 


Raw. 

IDs. 

1,591,235 
1,069,596 
873,411 
1,34  1  051 
1,444,881 
1,446,097 
1,322,799 
1,864,513 
1,993,764 
2,051,895 
3,414,520 
2848,500 


Knul.' 

and 
Husks. 

lbs. 
29,234 
27,971 
4,102 
49,955 
86,940 
71  331 
91,881 
105,047 
64,921 
52.302 
133,257 
195,910 


Thrown.  All  sorts 

1i>s.  His. 

580,505  2,119,971 

377,822  1,175,389 

210,758  1,088,334 


1,964, 188  /included 
3,759,138  J  with  raw 
4.162,550  1  in  these 
2,719,962  ( 
3,7  7 1,91 19 
3,035,832 
3,101,415 
g,P38,795 
3,310,7.50 
4,151,008 
4,372,501 


1837   3,730,127 


1838  

1830   

1840   

1841  

18-12  

1843   

1844   

Aggregate  quantities 

entered  for  con- 
sumption. In  the 
10  years  1814-1868  . . 
Do.     1821-1833  .. 
Do.     1834-1843  .. 
Average  annuid  con- 
sumption.  In  the 
10  vears  1814-1823  .. 
Do.    1824-1833  .. 
Do.    1831-1813   . . 
Consumption  of  tho 
single  year  1844  . . 


3,083.739 
3,483,303 
3,860,980 
3509,885 
3,936,714 
3,649,747 
4,021/08 


years. 
485,013 
762,258 
600498 
654  381 
1,009  932 
1,3*2.872 
1,598,721 

875,781 
960,147 
1,042,658 
71.5,243 
1,379,314 
1,134,693 
1,495,457 
1,775,8-55 


291,553 
391,166 
311,125 
309,953 
300,248 
382,878 
363,864 
403,271 
559,642 
589,32-5 
451,015 
385.262 
17 1. 239 
496,535 

514,210 
329,932 
208,307 


J, 686,059 
1 ,922  987 
1.848,553 
2,Q27,635 
2,329,808 
2,111,563 
2,408,121 
4,011,018 

3  (it  14,058 
2,253,513 
4,213,153 
1,547,812 
2.892,201 
4,093,517 

4  312,330 
4,392/073 
4,761,543 


165,669  4,522,351 

251,578  5,788,458 

294,938  0,206,100 

213,368  4,819,576 


213,570 
229,940 
288,981 
207,333 
.363.977 
.334,83.5 
419.3.53 


4,887,45^ 
1,755,958 
4,895,204 
4,8-56,532 
5,735,384 
5,480,039 
6208,021 


Abstract  in  Decennia'  period:; 


15,214,215  585,906  3,008,872  19,400,023 
32,910,905  2,891,515  3,872,828  39,081,248 
37,125,114    11,924,815  2,657,189  59,007,118 


1  521  1  >A 
3.291,630 
3,742,511 


.58,591 
289,151 
1, 192,181 


350.887  1,910,002 
387,283  3,968,124 
265,719  5,290,711 


4,021,80  i     1,77.5,855     410,358  6,208,021 


The  alterations  in  the  rates  of  duty  during  the  period  have 
been  as  follows  : — 

Thrown, 

Waste,         not  Thrown, 

Raw.    Knubs,  &c.     dyed  dyed, 

per  lb.     per  lb.     per  lb.  per  lb. 

s.  d.      s.  d.       s.  d.  £  s.  d. 


-Ill: 

..5  6)' 


4  0  1 

5  6} 


3  Hi 

3  ' 


.14 


2  5 


.  4  0 


.14  8 

.  7  6 

.  7  6 

.  5  0 


To  July  5,  1819. 

Bengal 

Oilier  East  India 
Italian,  &c. 
From  July  5,  1819. 
British  East  India 
Other  parts 
From  Mar.  2-5, 1824. 

All  sorts  0  3 

FromJulv5,1825. 

All  sorts  0  3 

From  Nov.  15,  1825. 

All  sorts  0  3 

From  July  5,  1820. 

All  sorts  0  1 

From  July  .5,  1829. 

All  sorts  0  1 

From  May  15,  1810. 
From  July  9,  1842. 

All  sorts  1  l-20d  Col.  6  3.10d  f,  3-10d  Is  0  3-5d 

For.  Is0  3-5d   Is  0  3-5   2s  1  l-0d 
Same  as 

From  March  19, 1845. 

 Free   ..  Free  ..  Free.  .July  9, 1842 

*  Singles,  tram  and  organzine,  and  crape. 
+  Singles  and  tram,  organzine  and  crape. 


..*2s,3s,5s,+4s,6s8d. 


..  0  1 

per  cwt 
..1    0  ls6d,2s,  3sGd,3s-532d 
i  per  cent,  additional. 


All  sorts 


An  Account  of  the  Declared  Value  of  British  Silk  Good  t 
Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  Year  from  18  i  6 
to  1845,  both  inclusive. 


Great  pains  have  been  used  to  produce  an  impression  that 
the  whole  increase  of  the  consumption  of  silk  has  been  of 
"  icaste,  knuhs,  and  husks."  No  doubt  there  has  been  an 
enormous  trade  created  by  the  free  introduction  of  these  in- 
ferior parts  of  silk  of  which  the  country  was  entirely  deprived 
under  the  high  prohibitory  duties  which  formerly  existed, 
In  the  ten  years  prior  to  1823,  we  consumed  only  58,591  lbs. 
per  annum  of  this  raw  material,  at  a  duty  of  about  4s.  per  lb. 
In  the  single  year  of  1811,  at  anominal  duty, our  consumption 
was  no  less  than  l,778,8651bs.  Taking  even  this  small  item 
of  the  silk  question,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  stronger 
example  of  Jtlie  benefits  derived  from  the  free  introduc- 
tion of  raw  materials.  When  it  is  considered  how  much 
employment  has  been  derived  from  the  free  introduction  of 
even  this  refuse,  and  the  valuable  branch  of  trade  which  has 
been  created  from  it,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  how  much 
even  the  revenue  is  indirectly  benefited  by  the  additional 
consumption  of  other  articles  which  is  promoted  by  relaxing 
such  duties. 

Hut  independent  of  this  new  branch  of  trade,  we  find  that 
the  consumption  of  thrown  and  raw  silk  has  been  consider 
ably  more  them  doubled  during  the  period  in  question.  Thus 

Consumption 
1844. 
lbs. 
4,021,808 
410,3.58 

4,432,106 


Average  annual  consumption. 
1814  to  1823. 
lbs. 

Raw  silk  ....  1,521,424 
Thrown  silk..  309,887 

Total  raw  and  thrown  1,882,311 

The  next  table  in  the  return  is— . 


ilritisli  Silk  Omnia  exported  trim  the  United  Kiugrio-o 


British 

Mcxic 

Posses- 

Africa, 

Other 

United 

S.  Ame- 

sions in 

As  a, 

France 

coun- 

States 

rica,  and 

America 

and 

tries  in 

of 

foreign 

and  the 

Austra- 

Total. 

E  nrope. 

America 

West 

West 

lia. 

Indies. 

Indies. 





£ 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i  ~ 

1820 

1,498 

49,477 

27,265 

50,518 

19,523 

11,400 

168,891 

27 

4,661 

59,406 

07,111 

61,0.57 

25,352 

18.757 

239  344 

28 

11.009 

01,825 

46,587 

80,316 

21,990 

31.138 

255,871 

29 

32,047 

70,064 

58,683 
135,957 

50,743 

39  099 

20,324 

267,930 

183(1 

34308 

9.5,196 

69,616 

190.:;;-.' 

25,692 

521,910 

31 

43,462 

75,252 

237,985 

67,91(5 

120,521 

33,738 

578,874 

32 

7.5,187 

76,52.5 

195,113 

92,235 

97,591 

113.501 

46,094 

529,691 

33 

119,308 

251,278 

190,450 

129,316 

54,527 

737,404 

34 

69,340 

1 13,894 

200,306 

109, 191 

102,487 

53,974 

617,198 

35 

4-5,612 

157,762 

537,040 

07,062 

110,421 

48,989 

973,7-86 

36 

48,160 

82,850 

521,301 

7.5,929 

122,090 

61,495 

917,822 

3* 

43,11! 

84,097 

109,929 

73,326 

113,514 

79,963 

593,673 

3° 

56,598 

81,214 

348,506 

69,675 

111,109 

111,17s 

777,289 

39 

44.628 

66,463 

110,093 

90,081 

175,217 

75,030 

868,118 

181(1 

48.807 

68,470 

274,169 

110,974 

162,110 

98.122 

792,918 

41 

117,353 

72,314 

306,757 

197,091 

110,317 

68,522 

788,894 

42 

181,924 

75,779 

81.2M 

9S  |  is 

'.18,39.5 

53,802 

590,185 

43 

148.222 

100,876 

164  233 

120,026 

02,509 

66,086 

097,951 

44 

159,080 

110,425 

189,098 

117,594 

109,191 

i,8« 

736,438 

4.5 

Particulars  not  yet  ascertained.  — 

764,429 

Office  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Imports  audExports. 

Custom  House,  London,  7  March,  1816.         W.  Irvine. 

Trades  that  exist  only  hy  the  aid  of  protection  cannot 
command  a  foreign  market ;  for  if  their  cost  of  production 
be  so  high  that  they  cannot  withstand  foreign  competition  at 
home,  when  their  rivals  must  incur  the  expense  of  transport 
to  meet  them,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  will  be  less  able  to  do 
so  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world  when  each  party  incurs 
the  same  charges.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  producer  can 
successfully  compete  in  neutral  markets,  it  must  he  clear  that 
protection  in  the  home  market  is  a  mere  form  and  dead  letter. 
All  branches  of  industry,  therefore,  which  subsist  only  by 
the  aid  of  protection  are  exposed  to  much  more  serious  re- 
verses than  those  which  are  in  such  a  natural  state  that  they 
freely  compete  with  other  countries.  When  the  silk  trade  of 
this  country  was  dependent  only  on  the  monopoly  it  possessed, 
the  slightest  derangement  of  the  home  market,  hy  a  change 
of  fashion  or  otherwise,  at  once  deprived  it  of  its  whole  reli- 
ance, and  involved  nil  connected  with  it,  both  masters  mid 
operatives,  in  the  most  severe  distress;  while  other  trades 
under  similar  circumstances  could  fall  back  upon  their  ex- 
tensive foreign  markets,  and  hy  a  comparatively  slight  reduc  - 
tion of  prices  induce  so  much  greater  a  demand  there  i  s 
materially  to  mitigate  the  temporary  depression  of  the  home 
market. 

As  soon  as  the  silk  trade  was  exposed  to  competition  we 
find  an  export  demand  coming  into  existence.  lu  182G,  when 
foreign  silks  were  first  admitted,  the  whole  of  our  exports 
amounted  only  to  108,801/.,  in  ten  years  they  reached  "17,822/., 
and  iu  184)  they  amounted  to  7d4,424/.  It  has,  moreover, 
been  a  matter  of  notorious  fact,  that  no  cases  of  distress  have 
existed  in  Spitalfields  since  1820  in  any  way  to  be  compared 
with  the  periods  of  suffering  and  depression  which  existed 
prior  to  that  time.  It  is  not  the  least  encouraging  evidence 
of  the  advancing  state  of  this  branch  of  industry,  that  our 
largest  market  for  exports  is  the  United  States,  where  the 
French,  German,  and  Swiss  manufactures  come  in  direct  and 
equal  competition  with  us.  And  it  is  still  more  gratifying 
that  the  next  largest  market  we  possess  is  in  France  itself, 
the  country  of  our  greatest  rivals,  which  takes  more  of  our 
silk  manufactures  than  all  our  coloniul  possessions  together. 

Connected  with  our  exports  to  France,  the  next  table  iu 
these  returns  brings  to  light  an  interesting  principle  in  com- 
merce.   The  table  is : 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Foreign  Silk  Manufac- 
tures retained  for  Home  Consumpton  in  the  United  King- 
dom siucc  the  removal  of  the  Prohibition  (5th  July,  1826). 
Silk  Manufactures  of  Europe  entered  by  Weight. 


Quantities  retained 
for  home  eonsump- 
tiou  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Years. 

lbs. 

Years. 

lbs. 

1826 

48,301 

1836 

180,078 

1827 

115,278 

1837 

172,800 

1828 

169,489 

1S38 

2-17,067 

1829 

121,585 

1833 

255,851 

1830 

126,314 

1840 

243,246 

1831 

148,479 

1841 

248,902 

1832 

144,956 

1812 

217,459 

1833 

142,267 

1813 

267,673 

1834 

166,261 

1844 

295,125 

1835 

160,810 

1845 

310,153 

Quantities  retained 
for  home  consump- 
tion in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Since  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  on  French  silks,  the 
quantity  imported  has  steadily  increased  each  year;  while 
our  exports  to  France  have  also  steadily,  but  more  rapidly  in- 
creased, showing  that,  under  a  perfectly  natural  and  Free 
Trade,  different  countries  would  import  from  each  other  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  the  same  kind  of  goods,  for  w  hich  each 
had  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  production.  While  France 
sends  silk  goods  to  England  which  arc  preferred  on  account 
of  their  better  designs  or  colours,  England  sends  to  France 
other  descriptions  of  silk  goods,  which  have  either  cheapness 
or  durability  to  recommend  them.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  import  of  silk  goods  of  one  kind  from  France, 
actually  promotes  the  export  of  British  silks  of  other  kind 
to  France. 

TIMBER. 

The  next  table  in  these  returns  relates  to  the  operation 
the  timber  duties  from  1*40  to  18 15. 

An  Account  showing  the  Quantities  of  Sawn  and  Hewn  Tim 
her,  tho  Produce  of  the  British  Colonies  and   of  Foreign 
Countries  respectively,  entered  for  Homo  Consumption  in  tho 
United  Kingdom,  in  each  Year  from  1810  to  1845  inclusive. 
British  Colonial: 
Deals,  Battens,  &c., 
sawn  or  split. 


Timber  hewn. 


r 

\ 

r— 

By  measure- 

Masts 

By  tale. 

ment. 

by  talo. 

Bymeas. 

Years. 

Gt.  bunds 

Loads. 

Number. 

Loads. 

1840 

. .  52,230 

..  '          3  . 

.     8433  . 

.  911,512 

41 

. .      50,59 1 

3 

.     7540  . 

.  619.857 

42 

..  15,134 

..      170,783  . 

.      1845  . 

.  418,939 

41 

. .      317,360  . 

69.5,991 

44 

..     398,164  . 

.  5.51,994 

45 

. .  498,891 
Foreign. 

.  797,190 

1810 

. .  42,872 

0,532  . 

.    14.101  . 

.  172,028 

41 

. .  37,479 

2,525  . 

.  11,375 

.  130,165 

42 

. .  27,079 

57,788  . 

.5,052 

.  198,388 

13 

061 

. .     229,222  . 

.  121,813 

44 

279 

..     321.199  . 

.  292,299 

45 

201 

..     312,965  . 

.  282,028 

1846.] 


THE  LEAGUE.} 


Ax  AccocXT  of  the  Amocnt  ofDiTY  received  in  tho  United 
Kingdom  ou  Timbeb  (except  Staves),  in  each  Year  from  1*10 
to  1845  inclusive. 

Bhitisk. 


Years. 

Foreign. 
£ 

Colonial. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

1840 

1.222.688 

453,805 

1,078,498 

41 

1,01 2,2.75 

452,509 

1,464,764 

43 

908)086 

122.795 

981,861 

43 

575,735 

68,760 

644,488 

41 

820.43:) 

71,060 

801,409 

+5 

047,84:) 

94,262 

1.042,105 

Office  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Import*  and  Exports, 
Custom  House,  Loudon,  10th  March,  1845. 

William  Irving. 

The  change  in  the  mode  of  measuring  timber  introduced 
when  the  duties  were  altered  in  1842,  renders  it  difficult  to 
institute  anv  accurate  comparison  between  the  years  imme- 
diately before  and  succeeding,  as  to  quantity.  However, 
since  the  reduced  duties  came  into  full  operation,  the  import 
and  consumption  of  timber  have  rapidly  increased,  and  the 
revenue  is  quickly  recovering  its  former  amount.  The  com- 
parison of  the  consumption  and  the  revenue  of  1844  and 
1645,  the  only  two  years  in  which  the  new  duties  have  been 
fully  in  operation,  is  as  follows  : 

Colonial  Timber.  Foreign. 

Deals,  &e.    Hewn.  Deals,  &c.   Hewn.  Totaldiity 

loads.        loads.  loads.         loads.  £ 

Ihll             398,104      551,904  321,439       202,209  891,402 

1845              498,891       797,490  342,965       282,02a  1,042,105 

WOOL. 

The  nest  table  iu  these  returns  is  a 

Retprx  of  the  Rates  of  Dctt  chargeable  oa  Forfign  and  Cor.onUL 
W'*nL,  the  Quantities  thereof  Imported,  the  Prices  of  Socthdown 
and  Kxst  Long  Wool,  and  the  Declared  Value  of  ltainsu  "Woulllm 
Ma.xvfacti.res  Exported  in  each  "Year,  from  1818  to  184.5. 


Forc'jra  Colonial 
"Bool    I  Wool 
5  [Imported  Imported 


lbs.  | 
181"  34,72»,13» 
I?  ifi.oni^tM 
law:  5,'M,"'?> 
■i\  i(!.tni,s<»; 

18,858,365! 
33, UfOjm. 
21!  22,147,510 
•a'  a,4SI^89 
K  11.717,110 
27!  28,152,71'-' 
Sg  •i-'.f^K.ISl 
20,  19,63!).G29( 
!<«•,  3HM3J33 
31 ;  29,1I'V'73 
32| 

33i  34,161 ,5271 

341I  ami  fin 

37,172,032 
17^14,771, 
38^45,575 
42,430,102 
44  501,811 
3«,408,I6S 
30,672,153 
27,T01,ri20 
2t,K13,»13 
42,473,228 


Total 

Woo) 
Imported  r-° 


1840 
41 
42 


123,239 
205,7tll 
198,815 
*r>^39 
41fi,'J)5 
3.11,(384; 
1,242,00!) 

502  .»!> 
1 ,607 ,938 
1^77,020 
2,002,141 
2,511,9.16 
2,461,191 
3,61 4, 8«« 
3,770,300 
4,702,*« 
6,425,206 
9,434,133 
10,164,253 
I2,t-71,1I2 
12,938,116 
16,498,921 
18,186,719 
21.111,119 
22,606,296 


Woollen 

and 
"Worsted 
Yarn. 


2   r,  i 


7  1 


3  1  1 
3  0  11 
3}  1  0 
2  11 


9,775,005 
16,6: 

19 ,058.080 
19,366.: 
22,564,485 
43,M6,'I6« 

15,989,112  0  10  0  11 
29,111,341  "  "  "  "> 
30,236,059 
21,516,649 
32,305,314 
31,652,029 
28,142,489 
38,076,413 
46,455,232 
42,174,532,1 
64 ,239,977  1 
48,379,70811 
V',591,3.55'1 
.17,379^23  1 
49.1.16^84  1 
W.17",:i74  1 
45,881,«!9  0  1110  10 
17.781,06!  0  111  <1  11 
65*79,524 1 1  2  1  2 
76,828,15211   4  1  3 


9  0  105 

0  8  10 

0  6  0  9 

0  10  0  10* 

1  1  0  105 
1  0  1  05 
1    5  0  10' 

7  1  7j 


8   1  84 

3  13 

4  15 
1  1  fi 
3  1  2 

0  11 


Declared  Value  of  British 
Exports. 


Woollen 
Manu- 
factures. 


158,111 
235,307 
246,204 
238,544 
309,091 
318,690 
333,098 
381,535 
423,320 
452,957 
552,148 
637,30.5 
742,888 
958.21 

i  asM» 


£ 

8,144,35 
5,9s9.0'j 
.1  186,138 
0,4132  ,Hl«, 

9,488,167 

«,«3ti,5.M, 

8,043,051 

8,185,648 

4,960,8: 

&43,649 

.5,069,741 

4,667,603 

4,728,666 

5,231,013 

5,244,479 

6,291,522 

5,730,871 

0.810,111 

7,039,311 

4.01.5,977 

.1,795.009 

6,271,61.1 

1,327,853 

5,748,073 

5,185,04.1 

6,790,23: 

8,204,830 

7,674,1)72 


btatistical  l>epartmcnt,  Board  of  Trade, 
9  March,  1849, 


5,389,124 
5,479,786 
6,540,726 
1,975,415 
■,140, MB 
7,998,948 
l,9S9,073 
6,179,604 
6,691  r9  55 
•5,780,814 
i;,10t',K->5 
5,822  350 
,533,121 
19,103,050 
8,741,720 


•-  R.  Porter. 


Kates  of  Duty  on  Foreign  Wool. 

1818   Ojd.  per  lb. 

1819   6  — 

1821   1     —      above  the  value  of  Is. 

—    OJ   —      beiow  the  value  of  Is. 

1844   frea         from  June  6. 

We  have  so  often  remarked  upon  the  interesting  and  im  - 
portant facts  contained  in  this  table,  and  which  must  be  so 
familiar  to  our  readers,  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
do  much  more  now  than  furnish  the  return  itself.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  to  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable  decline 
in  oik  export  of  woollens  in  1810  on  the  imposition  of  the 
high  duty.  The  trade  of  1*1*,  the  last  year  of  the  low  duty, 
has  never  entirely  been  recovered  In  amount  till  1844;  this 
.is  a  striking  example  of  the  danger  of  interfering  with  any 
branch  of  industry.  It  is  also  very  remarkable  that  with  the 
imposition  of  the  high  duty  of  1819,  although  the  import  fell 
off  immediately  by  more  than  thirty  per  cent.,  yet  the  price 
of  English  wool  fell  from  2s.  fid.  to  Is.  7d.  peril). ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  period  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
highest  price  for  English  wool  has  been  co-existent  with  the 
largest  imports,  while  the  smallest  imports  have  co  existed 
with  the  lowest  prices  for  home-grown  wool.  The  importa- 
tion of  wool  last  year  exceeded  that  of  1842  by  nearly  thirty 
millions  of  pounds;  but  in  1812  home-grown  wool  was 
worth  only  ll^d.  per  lb.,  which  in  184-5  was  worth  Is.  4d. 
per  lb. 

The  next  table  shows  the 

Nkt  Produce  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  of  the  Revejjuk  of 
Customs  (exclusive  of  the  Corn  Duties)  and  of  the  Hkvenue 
of  Excise,  in  tho  Years  1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  with  tho 
Amount  of  duties  remitted  in  those  years  respectively. 

1812.  1813.  1844.  1815. 

Net  produce  of  the        £  £  £  £ 
Cuxtoms,  exclu- 
sive of  Corn  Du- 
ties                      19,661, 16S    20,275,424    21,406,438  19,82fl,<M8 

Wet  produce  of  the 

Excise,   12,517,640    12,877,528    13,308,050  13,585,583 

32,178,814  33,152,952  34,714,488  33,415,431 
Duties  remitted— 

Customs                    1,338,122  171,521  286,431  2,418,000 

Excise                           —  —  70,000  913,000 


1,138,122      171,521       356,431  3,331,009 
Total  amount  remitted,  Custom  and  Excise  . .  .£5,197,074. 
An  increased  duty  of  Is.  per  gallon  on  spirits  in  Ireland  was 
imposed  in  1842,ond  repealed  in  184;).  Ed.  Carowf.ll. 

White-hall,  Treasury  Chambers,  Oth  March  1842. 

While  taxes  to  the  amount  of  5,1  07.O74Z.  have  been  remitted, 
Ibe  actual  receipts  of  the  Exchequer  have  been  reduced  only 
by  1,2307;  17/. 

This  interesting  and  highly  instructive  document  con- 
cludes by  a  statement  of  the  reductions  effected  in  the 
expenses  of  the  excise  department,  sinee  the  repeal,  in  1845, 
of  the  duties  on  auctions  and  glass,  and  with  some  corres- 
pondence from  glass  manufacturers  relating  to  the  improved 
condition  of  that  trade,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  demand 
consequent  upon  the  repeal  of  the  duty.  The  saving  by 
redactions  in  the  establishment  amounts  to  no  less  than 
Kfi3HL,  in  reference  to  which  it  is  stated  that  most  of  the 
officers  discontinued  in  consequence  of  these  reductions  have 
been  provided  for,  and  the  remainder,  it  is  expected,  will  all 
be  employed  within  the  next  six  months,  to  supply  vacancies 
which  occur. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  ROME. 
(From  a  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News.) 

Rome,  March  12. — That  "amusing  print"  the  Diario 
fli  Rotna,  which,  as  you  know,  is  merely  a  recital  of  church 
ceremonies,  chronicled  with  chamberlain  precision  and  Chi- 
nese solemnity,  published,  hist  week,  in  a  (it  of  generosity, 
the  balance  sheet  of  the  Savings' Bank  for  February.  The 
laity  were  thus  informed  that  during  the  past  month  a  sum 
of  30, 103  dollars  had  been  lodged  by  them,  while  only  16,332 
had  been  withdrawn  ;  a  palpable  hint  to  be  joyful  at  such 
evidence  of  their  prosperous  condition  under  the  ecclesias- 
tical system  of  rule  ;  ks  if  they  did  not  know  this  excep 
tional  surplus  to  be  a  simple  derivative  from  the  disburse- 
ments of  foreign  opulence  during  carnival,  olid  a  casual 
result  of  the  circulating  medium  being  freely  lavished 
among  tradesfolk  by  these  northern  revellers,  far  from  being 
an  index  to  the  sustained  healthy  condition  of  remunerative 
industry.  This  topic  I  hnve  touched  on  before,  and  may 
resume  with  effect.  The  middle  classes,  the  prole taires,  and 
operatives  having  been  utterly  overlooked  in  the  dominions 
of  the  church  (with,  thereunto,  the  ignoble  connivance  of 
the  aristocracy)  ;  uniformly  snubbed  and  crushed  since  the 
days  of  Rieuzi. 

The  declamations  of  Young  Italy  may  or  may  not  be  all 
froth  ;  but  Arabic  figures  cannot  he  dealt  with  in  the  fashion 
of  rhetorical  nourishes  ;  the  whole  question  may  resolve  it- 
self into  a  simple  study  of  the  balance  sheet  of  Roman 
trade.  Let  your  readers  (matter  of  fact  people)  pause  at 
each  separate  figure,  and  then  sum  up  their  impressions  from 
the  general  coup-HQ  of  the  following  cartoon,  which  has 
not  been  painted  iu  the  Vatican. 

1.  Cotton  tissues. — The  population  pays  for  every  yard  in 
use,  hard  cash  to  the  looms  of  England,  Switzerland,  and 
Mulhausen.  Two  millions  of  dollars  (exclusive  of  smug- 
gling) are  ascertained  to  be  lost  on  this  item.  The  only  at- 
tempt to  manufacture  a  coarse  description  of  cotton  stud's 
was  made  in  the  workhouse  at  Dioclesian  baths,  and  in  the 
arsenal  of  galley  slaves  at  Civita  Vecchia.  The  paupers  pre- 
ferred begging,  and  the  only  "  cotton  lords  "  left  are  the  latter 
gentry 

2.  In  Woollens,  things  are  not  quite  so  had,  though  the 
staple  is  miserably  cared  for.  Alarmed  some  years  ago  at 
the  enormous  outgoings  of  money  to  purchase  foreign  broad 
cloth,  the  present  Pope's  advisers  suggested  the  exploded 
system  of  bounties,  a  certain  sum  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to 
the  manufacturers  according  to  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 
The  result  was,  that  the  trade  appeared  to  revive. 

ells. 

18-36  there  were  in  operation  28  manufactories  producing  34,526 

1837  ....    36      48,402 

1838      46      63,165 

1839  ....    44      63,810 

But  the  force  of  bounties  could  no  further  go.  The  thing 
had  been  worked  up-hill  to  the  utmost  of  its  capacity; 
smuggling  increased  and  the  bounties  were  jobbed  ;  last  year 
Peel's  policy  of  reducing  the  tariff  was  adopted ;  and  at  the 
fair  of  Siuigaglia,  the  quantity  of  foreign  cloth  admitted  at 
reduced  rates  doubled  in  amount,  and  kept  up  the  produce 
to  the  papal  treasury ;  but  several  factories  have  since  been 
discontinued,  and  much  misery  has  ensued.  It  must  be 
added  that  the  intelligent  manufacturers  blame  Government 
for  not  giving  them  such  powers  as  are  supplied  in  France 
by  the  system  of  livrcts,  a  matter  not  understood  iu  Eng- 
land, but  absolutely  necessary  here  whenever  workmen  are 
congregated  in  bodies.  Meantime,  the  Roman  States  export 
raw  wool  to  the  amount  of  260,000  dollars,  and  import  the 
same  spun  or  woven  to  the  amount  of  490,000  dollars. 

3.  In  Silken  tissues  these  states  could  supply  all  Europe 
with  common  painstaking.  The  whole  campagna  might 
be  planted  with  mulberries,  if  the  landowners  had  the 
slightest  wish  to  improve  their  enormous  tracts.  The 
women  spin  enough  to  save  a  portion  of  the  loss,  which 
is  thus : — 

Haw  silk  exported,  in  value     ..       ..         489  dollars. 
Spun  silk         „  „  . .       . .    515,651  „ 

Woven  silk,  imported,  in  value . .       . .    237,554  „ 

4.  In  Flax  and  Hemp  the  balance  of  trade  is  actually  in 
favour  of  Rome,  and  that  to  an  unexpected  extent,  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  loss  of  the  cotton  imports.  The  spinning 
and  weaving  of  iiweu  is  attended  to,  not  in  manufactories, 
but  in  the  homesteads  of  the  cottagers,  and  without  any  en- 
couragement or  interference  of  Government.  The  women 
here  again  redeem  the  laziness  and  incapacity  of  the  men. 
For,  particularly  on  the  other  side  of  ttie  Apennines,  the  old 
habits  of  the  peasantry  have  survived,  and  though  no  longer 
is  part  of  Macaulay's  description  true — 

"  When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened, 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit ; 

And  the  chesnuts  glo-.v  in  the  embers, 

And  tho  kid  turns  on  the  spit." 
If  no  longer — 

"  The  good  man  mends  his  armour, 

And  trims  his  helmet  plume  ;" 

Still— 

"  The  good  wife's  shuttle  merrily 
Goes  flashing  thro'  the  loom." 

5.  In  wax  and  honey  the  imports  surpass  the  exports  by 
1 10,000  dollars.  This  is  absolutely  shameful,  and  shows  how 
little  the  fourth  book  of  the  Gf  orgies,  or  the  good  old  man 
of /Ehalia's  example  has  done  for  the  degenerate  agricultural 
mind. 

0.  The  fisheries  are  in  as  miserable  a  state  of  neglect  as 
iu  Ireland.  St.  I'eter  appears  to  have  only  bequeathed  his 
ring  (aim ulum  piscatoris)  to  the  Pontiffs.  400,000  dollars 
are  paid  in  hard  cash  to  us  English,  for  fishing  the  cod  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  to  enable  the  Romans  to  keep  Lent, 
which  they  do  very  badly. 

7.  In  the  matter  of  oil  only  think  of  a  country  where  the 
olive  has  hut  to  be  planted  to  spread  its  silver  leaves  in  the 
sun  and  give  abundant  returns,  actually  importing  foreign 
oil  from  the  other  Italian  states,  particularly  its  neighbour 
Tuscany,  to  the  amount  of  320,000  dollars.  Most  of  the 
land  thus  mismanaged  is  in  the  claws  of  the  church.  To  be 
badly  oil'  for  soap  is  a  still  more  blameable  condition,  ar- 
guing arrant  laziness:  this  article  is  imported  to  the  extent 
of  100,000  dollars. 

8.  Corn  shall  form  a  chapter  to  itself  in  a  future  commu- 
nication. This  is  the  monster  grievance,  and  ought  not  to 
be  dealt  with  perfunctorily. 

0  For  Gums,  Resins,  Fruit,  Wines,  the  absolute  loss  on 
the  balance  of  import  and  export  is  130,000  dollars. 

10.  Colonial  produce — tea,  coffee,  sugar — are  of  course 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger;  but  not  an  attempt  has  been 
dreamt  of  to  imitate  the  French  and  German  beet  root  fac  o- 
ries,  though  this  vegetable,  planted  lately  in  the  fat  ground 
near  Aricia,  produced  roots  varying  in  weight  from  ten  to 
thirty  pounds!  It  might  as  well  rot  on  Lethe's  wharf  08  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  for  all  the  Government  cares. 


11 .  In  the  matter  of  Cheese  and  Butter,  fancy  an  Agricul- 
tural country  importing  these  two  articles  from  its  neigh-' 
hours  to  the  amount  of  08,101  dollars,  and  at  the  same  tlfnW 
exporting  cows  and  oxen  to  the  extent  of  304,000  dollars. 

12.  Iron,  brass,  tin, lead,  and  zinc,  are  all  imports;  yet 
are  there  abundant  chalybeate  indications  and  olden  mines 
of  iron  at  Viterbo,  at  Tolfa,  at  Monteleone,  and  coal  b<  ds 
unworked.  The  Government  prefer  bringing  this  all  impor- 
tant article  from  Elba  of  the  Florentines,  Some  praise  is 
due  to  Gregory  for  the  iron  works  established  at  the  falls  of 
Tivoli  and  Terni,  but  the  rule  subsists  more  glaringly  be- 
cause of  the  exception. 

13.  In  Straw  Bonnets  the  industry  of  the  women  again 
exhibits  a  alight  compensation  in  an  export  of  130,000 
dollars. 

14.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  at  the  returns  of  the  deff 
and  crockery  trade,  but  a  large  balance  is  here  against  Rome  ; 
though  one  of  its  small  dependencies,  Fayenza,  had  for- 
merly the  glory  of  giving  its  name  to  this  most  profitable 
branch  of  industry. 

15.  In  the  article  of  Belli  Arti  the  export  is  of  course  on 
the  side  of  Home,  but  to  amount  far  less  than  would  1  e  sup 
posed — a  mere  trifle  over  100,000  dollars.  These  be  a  few 
data  011  which  to  found  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  church 
government  and  the  exclusion  of  laymen  from  the  manage- 
ment of  temporal  affairs :  and  further,  while  such  an  aggre- 
gate of  poverty  is  necessarily  accumulated  in  the  ltoman 
States,  with  what  face  can  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  be- 
nighted laud  refuse  the  offer  of  capital  for  the  construction 
of  the  railroads  ?    Let  Europe  judge. 


ECONOMICAL  BLUNDERS. 
(From  the  Nonconformist.) 
The  difference  in  a  fortress  between  the  day  before  surren- 
der and  the  day  after,  is  not  more  marked  than  the  fallen 
estate  of  the  protectionists  in  Parliament  Blasts  of  tho 
oratorical  trumpet  that  would  once  have  called  out  the  over- 
whelming array  of  banded  monopolies,  now  sro  quashed 
harmless  under  majorities  of  seven  to  three.  The  wonder 
docs  not  seem  so  much  that  this  should  exist  as  thai  it  should 
not  have  been  before.  What  is  it  has  happened,  that  makes 
folly  now  of  what  was  statesmanship  and  wisdom  a  feff  s£m  t, 
months  ago  ? 

The  last  fight  has  been  011  the  timber  duties  ;  a  rich  sub- 
ject, ami  which  has  been  treated  accordingly.  But  why  was 
not  the  whole  craft  and  mystery  as  well  understood  twelve 
months  ago  ?  A  hand  of  mercantile  gentlemen  stand  forward 
and  say,  "  Enable  us  to  get  51.  10s.  a  load  for  timber  instead 
of  41.,  and  you  shall  see  how  curiously  we  will  get  you  timber 
for  the  dearer  price.  We  will  not  put  sixpence  into  our 
pockets  except  in  the  way  of  trade.  Our  rate  of  profits  on 
the  capital  employed  shall  not  be  grenter  than  that  of  any- 
body else  ;  only  we  will  go  the  long  voyage  instead  of  tho 
short,  and  bring  you  the  bad  timber  instead  of  thegood.  And 
the  reason  why  you  must  do  all  this  for  us  is,  because  we  arc 
Englishmen,  and  make  the  timber  iu  a  placi  we  call  a  colony  ; 
and  if  you  were  to  get  the  other  timber  instead,  you  must  girt 
it  of  Prussians  or  Norwegians." 

Upmi  which,  is  it  not  clear,  now  that  the  nine  days  of 
political  blinil-puppyhood  are  over,  that  if  the  other  course 
were  taken,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  instead  of  "1/.  10s. 
being  given  to  the  dealer  iu  had  timber,  Jobson,  the  5/.  would 
be  given  to  some  British  manufacturer  or  dealer,  Johnson,  to 
create  the  goods  which  would  be  given  for  timber  of  the 
same  intrinsic  goodness  to  the  Prussians  or  Norwegians,  and 
that  the  10s.  would  be  given  to  some  other  British  manufac- 
turer or  dealer,  Jackson,  for  something  over  and  above,  to  the 
use  and  enjovment  of  the  original  owner  of  the  41. 10s.  ?  If 
there  is  any  doubt  whether  Jobson  gets  it  instead,  propose  to 
destroy  some  existing  trade  by  a  new  duty,  and  see  whether 
the  Johnsons  will  not  cry  out.  If  there  be  any  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  the  Jacksons,  ask  the  consumer  to  point  out  the 
dealers  froni  whom  he  stops  the  10s.,  if  it  is  to  be  given  to 
Jobson,  and  sec  if  they  do  not  join  the  Johnsons'  cry.  So 
that  Johnson  and  Jackson  are  to  lose  to  a  pennyworth  the 
custom  which  Jobson  is  to  gain;  and  the  consumer,  Bull, 
who  pays  for  all,  is  the  same  thing;  he  is  to  give  him  10s.  for 
nothing,  instead  of  getting  what  Jackson  used  to  give  him. 
The  world  has  been  a  longtime  in  finding  this  out. 

The  fraud,  therefore,  when  stripped  to  the  skin,  amounts 
to  this  :  "  Give  us  for  an  article  more  than  you  could  get  it 
for  elsewhere ;  and  there  shall  be  an  exact  balance, — not  the 
fraction  of  a  gain  or  loss  to  industry  in  the  aggregate;  sa- 
ving always  this  one  triviality,  that  you  the  payer  of  the  ex- 
cessive price  sha'l  get  nothing  for  the  excess.  Pay  us  more 
than  you  ought,  and  we  will  promise  you  that  neither  you  nor 
anybody  else  shrill  get  anything  for  it  iu  return.  It  shall  be 
clean  lost  and  thrown  into  the  fire.  And  for  all  this  we  will 
make  a  kublub  in  Parliament,  and  callou  heaven  and  earth 
to  witness  our  solemn  warnings  and  our  deep  despair." 

It  might  be  supposed  the  force  of  folly  could  no  further 
go  ;  but  there  is  a  lower  depth.  In  rear  of  these  statesmen, 
there  is  a  reserve  of  philanthropists,  sorrowing  over  the  sad 
estate  of  "  British  Industry,"  if  there  is  to  be  no  more  ta- 
kingfromit  at  one  end  and  giving  fit  the  other,  with  a  loss 
to  the  industrious  classes  iu  their  character  of  consumers 
besides.  For  if  the  industrious  classes  are  not  the 
greatest  consumers  of  foreign  produce,  they  are  sonic 
consumers,  and  would  jfe  more  if  they  might.  So  that  the 
plan  amounts  to  taking  water  in  a  bucket  from  one  end  of  a 
pond  to  put  in  at  the  other,  and  spilling  half  by  the  w  ay. 
Jobsou's  workmen  tire  to  cry  out  for  taking  the  work  from 
Johnson's  men  and  Jackson's,  and  so  on  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent found  possible  ;  and  the  result  is  to  be  called  protection 
to  British  Industry.  The  working  classes  by  this  time  un- 
derstand this  as  well  as  anybody,  or  a  huge  expenditure  of 
the  parts  of  speech  has  been  made  for  nothing. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  a  man  like  Lord  Ashley  escaping 
timely  from  such  a  perplexity.  It  was  Mr.  B'Israeli,  was  it 
not,  who  was  last  reported  as  saying  something  about"  eco- 
nomical blunders.' 


TitADE  of  Leicester. — The  delay  with  respect  to  the 
ministerial  measures  La*  produced  a  most  injurious  effect 
here.  Many  wool-combers  and  others  are  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  many  hands  who  are  not  so  have  limited  work. 
Not  only  are  manufacturers  affected,  but  the  general  trade 
of  the  town  is  suffering,  and  much  indignation  is  felt  at  the 
needless  hindrances  to  which  the  measures  of  government 
are  subjected. 

The  Queen  has  presented  a  pair  of  milk-white  Caehmere 
goats,  part  of  a  flock  sent  to  her  Majesty  by  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  to  the  2-'ld  Welch  Fusileers,  to  replace  the  venerable 
Cambrian  goat  which  accompanied  tLat  gallant  regiment, 
and  which  lately  died  at  Barba  Iocs. 
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Juat  Published, 

MB.  COBDEN'S  SPEECH  in  Ihe  House  of  Commons 
on  Fri.lay,  February  27th,  IMC— Ktviscd.    Price  On«  Tenny,  10 

Pages, 

TiJTB.  BBIGHT'S  SPEECH  in  the  House  of  Com- 
_LiJL  nions  on  Tuesday  Night,  F»b.  17.  Prlee  One  Penny. 

MB.  GIBSON'S  SPEECH  in  tbe  House  of  Commons 
on  Monday  Night,  Tel)  1G.   nice  One  Penny. 
Luni  Office, «7,CTeet-strrrt.  London;  J.  Oadsby,  Newoll  a  Buildinga, 
and  3,  Old  Mitigate,  Manchester. 

Where  may  be  had, 
THE  GOATACRE  MEETING. 
Just  published,  price  One  Penny,  or  5s.  period, 

A VERBATIM  BEPOBT  OF  THE   MEETING  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS  AT  GOATACRE,  printed  in  a 
tract  form,  pipages. 

Sold  at  chel.BAOirs  Office.  (17.  Fleet-street,  London;  and  by  J.  Oadsby, 
Kewall's  Buildings,  and  .1,  Old  Militate,  Manchester. 

Upwards  of  100,000  copies  have  been  printed. 
Any  of  the  above  may  bo  hail  at  6a.  per  100. 

DAWN  ISLAND.     By  Miss  Martineau.  Written 
expressly  for  the  Great  Ila/aar.   Price  'is.  Id. 
"The  getting  up  is  superb:  equal  to  any  specimen  of  typogr  aphieal  ar 
that  ever  met  our  eyes. "--•Sentinel. 

FREE  TRADE  TRACTS,  selected  by  the  Council  of 

the  League,  Is.,  in  cloth. 

JOHN  HOPKINS'S  NOTIONS  of  POLITICAL  ECO- 
NOMY. Tty  Mrs.  Mkiukt.    Recommended  by  Mr.  Cobdcn    la.  Od. 

TWENTY  TRACTS  AND  SPEECHES  ON  FREE 

TRADE.  Ry  Earl  Duels,  Messrs.  Vii.i.ifhs,  Cobiikn,  Rhiodt,  Giaaon, 
O'Connki.i.,  M'Cl-llagh,  Runes,  &c.   Is.  stiched.   12mo.  size. 


*«*  Several  members  of  the  Council  of  the  League  are 
desirous  of  making  complete  their  sets  of  the  Anti-Corn- 

!  Law  Circular,  vrhich  was  printed  in  Manchester,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  League  paper.    They  are 

[  deficient  of  the  following  numbers : 
76,  93,  103,  107. 

Any  reasonable  sum  will  be  paid  for  the  numbers,  or  any  of 
them. 

They  may  be  addressed  to  the  rare  of  Mr.  Gadsby,  Ncwiill's- 
buildings,  Manchester,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  the  senders,  which  shall  be  promptly  replied  to, 
with  payment. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1840. 

N.B  — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
tut  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 

As  the  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  require  that 
tbe  Christian  Name  of  the  party  to  whom  Tost 
Office  Orders  are  sent  should  he  given  in  full,  sub 
scrihers  are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  their 
Orders  in  future  for  Georue  Wilson,  League 
Offices,  Manchester,  or  Abraham  Walter  Paulton, 
67,  Fleet-street,  London. 


  £ 

•Munn.  Robert.  Bacup    ..200 

•Bannerman,  Henrr  and  Sons,  York-st.,  Manchester.  .100 


Anderson,  Artbur,  Scarborough 
•Allen,  John  ami  Richard,  Warrington 
•Newton,  Samuel,  Atherton,  near  Chowbent 
•Heywood,  Robert,  Bolton  ....  .. 

•Souiham,  J.  II..  Ashton-nnder-lyne 
•Herford,  John,  King-street,  Manchester 
•Hyde,  George  ami  Joseph  Staley,  near  do 
•Gardner,  Win.,  41,  North  John-street,  Liverpool 
•Wilson,  Thomas,  Quay  Side,  N°wcastle-on-Tyne 
•From  tbe  Hands  of  A.  and  G.  Murray  New  Mill.Greut 

Ancoats-st..  Manchester  .... 
•Rawson,  Diehard,  Wjgan  .... 
•Crimson,  J.  and  Son,  Ebenezer-place,  Ashton-road, 

Manchester  ....  .... 

Jones,  Joseph.  Uttoxetcr  .... 

*T.  B.,  Salford 

•Procter,  Jno.,  Aberdeen.  N.B.  .... 
•Bradshoigh,  Josh.,  15,  Birehin  lane,  Manchester 
Deynolds,  George,  and  other  Workmen  at  Mr.  Cook's 

Paper  Mill,  York-place,  Richmond.  Yorkshire 
•Aubrey,  Richard,  Gloucester-place,  Swansea,  S.W.  .. 
•Pnxton,  John,  Berwick-on-Tweed 
•Brown,  George,  Slatclbrfl,near  Edinburgh 

•Hardy,  S.  C,  Nottingham   

•Seller,  W.  J.,  Foregate-street,  Chester 
•Harrison,  Lawrence.  Mnudlnml  Bank,  Preston 
•Shaw,  Win.,  Doyton,  npar  Oldham 
•Seville,  Thomas,  sen.,  Sandy-lane,  do  do. 
•Glover,  John,  per  Thomas  Mason,  Ashton-under-lyne 
•Robinson,  George,  Suddleworth  ..  .. 

*S«  indolls,  George,  Littleborough,  near  Rochdale    . . 
•Wilson,  Thomas,  inn.,  Quay  Side,  Newcastle-on-Tyue 
•McCnslin,  Wm  ,  Side  do 
•Hewitt,  Thomas,  Dean-street  do 
•Montgomery,  James,  Marlboro' Creeoent  do 
•Wilson,  Wm.,  Albion-street  do 
•Brocket t,  W.  EL,  Gateshead 
•Ellis,  John,  28,  Gartside-street,  Manchester 
•Gadd, Thomas,  Alport  Town  do 
•Jenkins,  David,  Tregoir  Farm,  near  Swansea 
•Brown, George, Senhonse-et,, Haryport  ....  ,. 
•Robinson,  John,  Blockmaker,    do.  .... 
•A  Shipowner  do. 
Robson,  Andrew,  Berwick-on-Tweed 

Brown,  J.  T..  do   

W.  R.,  Manchester  ....   

Cooking,  George,  Ball-ring,  Ludlow,  Salop  ,. 

•Court,  Henry   

•Lea,  Wm.,  tailor  .... 
Martin,  Thomas,  Earebouriie 
Martin,  James  .... 
Itnlter,  Thomas  .... 
Smith..!.   

Chorley,  Robert  .... 
Midhursi/,  «]  Reed,  Charles   

King,  1'.  .... 

Moore.  Mr.  .... 

Barnard,  Mr.  .... 
II.  G. 
W.I. 

While,  James  .... 

.Smith,  Win,   


s.  d. 
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Grf  at  Yar- 
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Brechin, 

N.B. 


•Fish,  John,  Theatre  Road  ..  1 

•Bailey,  Joseph,  King-street  ..  1 

•Jaekson,  James, North  Quay  ..  1 

•Douglas,  James,  Theatre  Plain  ..  1 

•Boulter,  Henry, North  Entrance  ..  1 

•Burroughs,  Win.  Norton,  Market-place  1 

•Barnes,  Robert,  King-street  ..  1 

•Gourlay,  D.  A.,  Market-row  ..  1 


Glasgow. 


'Lamb  and  Scott,  linen  manufacturers..  30 

Guthrie  and  Hood              do.  ..20 

Smart,  J.  and  J.                 do.  . .  5 

Duncan,  Wm.,  merchant  ..  G 

Monro,  Alexander,  tlaxspinner  ..  ■"> 

Wood,  James,  merchant  ..  1 

Davidson,  William           ....  ..  1 

Shepherd,  James             ....  ..  1 

Grassiok,  Peter    . .  0 

„Sievwright,  James          ....  ..  0 

•Higginbotham .  Samuel ,  Queen-street.  .100 
•Thompson,  Neil,  Hutcheaantowa  ..  40 
•Gemmill,  Wm.,  St.  Vincent-street  ..  30 
•Dublop,  Charles,  Miller-street  ..  20 
•Murray, Wm.  andJamos.West  George-8t  20 
•Hutcheson,  Robert,  Hutcheson-street  20 
•Robson.  George,  Queen-street  ..  10 

•Chapman,  David,  Jamaica-street  ..  10 
•McConnal,  A.,  do  ..  10 

•Anderson,  l>.  and  J..  South  Hanover-st  10 
•Mitchell,  Thomas,  Virginia-street  ..  10 
•Fleming,  Watson,  and  Nairn,  Ingram-st  10 
•McEwan,  W.  and  Sons.  Trongate  ..  10 
•McKinlay,  David,  113,  Brunswick-st  ..  10 
•Anderson,  George,  and  Co.,  Hyde  Park  10 
•Kwing,  Paul,  mid  Co.,  In  gram-street  ..  10 
•Stirling,  John, South  Frederick-street  10 
•Armour,  Robt.  and  John  Liddell,  South 

Hanover-st.  .... 
•Patersou,  Walter.  St.  Vincent-street  . . 
•Sautleman,  David, Miller-street 
•Davidson,  Jas.,  jnn.,  South  Frederick -at 
'Mitchell, George,  47,  Ingram-street  .. 
•Tweedie,  James,  Argvle-street 
•Miller  and  Caldwell,  Croy-place 
•Brown,  John,  inn.,  Virginia-street 
•Risk, J.  and  C.,  Coehrau-street 
•Tennant,  Alexander,  Wilson-street  .. 
•Laird  ami  Thomson,  [ngvam-street  .. 
•Service,  Wm.  and  Sons,  London-street 
•Smith,  David,  173,  TrotigatP 
•Hunter,  A.  G.  and  Co.,  Buchanon-st  .. 
•Jamieson,  James,  Fife. place 
•McKeand,  A.  and  .1.,  Trongate 
•Small,  John,  Stirling-square 
•Gilraour,  Matthew,  Glassford-strcet  .. 
•McNab,  A  and  J.,  145.  Ingram-street  .. 
•Black,.!,  and  D.  and  Co.  do 
•Smith  and  Sharp,  Argvle-street 
•Ord,  George,  Virginia-place 
•Blnckwood,  Wm.,  Candleriggs 
'Mitchell,  S.  and  Sons,  St.  Andre w's-sq. 
•Mitchell,  W.  W., Ingram-street 
•McGregor,  J.,  and  Son?,  43,  Old  Wynd 
•McKay,  Robert,  123,  Candleriggs 
•Henderson,  Wm.  and  Sons,  New  Wynd 
•Boyd,  C,  ami  Sons,  Clyde-st.,  Anderston 
•Ross,  Philip,  Buehanuu-street 
•Bankier,  Win.,  Gcorge's-stjtiare 
"Kay,  Alex., jun.,  2,  Royal  Exchange-ct. 
'Mair,  John,  H  J,  Trongate 
•Stenlionse,  John,  Provan-place 
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'Gibson,  Wm.,  18,  East  Campbell-street  1 
•Galloway,  John,  10,  George's-street  . 
'Thomson,  \Vm.,34,Glassford-street  . 
•Curie,  Robert,  Argyle-str eet 
•Hendry  and  Ewing, Glassford-street  . 
•Kerr,  John,, jun.,  14,  Garthland-street. 
•Geddes,  J„  Govan  Bank,  UpperGovan 
t*FSnlay,  John,  Buchanan -street 


Hudders- 
field. 


Halifax. 


Birming- 
ham. 


'•Livingstone,  Win.  ....  .. 

•Wrigley.  John,  and  Sons 
•Shaw,  Wm..  and  Sons,  Golcar 
•Walker,  Josh,  and  Sons,  Lindley 
•Taylor,  John  Neusorae 
•Hirst, David, 41,  Westgate 
•Vickermon.  Benjamin,  Taylor  Hill 
•Woodhead.  Edward  .... 

•Learovd.  Edward  .... 

•Willed.  Richard 

•Hey,  Benjamin,  Dyer,  Aspley 

•Turner,  Frederick  ....  . . 

■{  'Railton,  George, New-street 

'  'Hirst,  Walter   

•Ibbotson,  Thomas    .. 

•  Taylor,  Joseph,  Small-lane,  Golcar 
Taylor,  Jas  ,  jun..  Bolster  Moor,  Golcar 
•Hirst,  John,  Golcar  .... 
Denham,  John,  Clongh  in  Clifton 
Crawshnw,  George.  Kirkburton  .  • 

Walker,  John,  Rastrick 

1  Walker,  Alfred,  do   

I  Hoplcinspn,  Henry,  Slaithwaite 
l.l!roadbent,  Joseph,  Kirkheaton  .. 

f"*A  Friend,  per  J.  Crossley 
•Wood,  S.,  Sowerby  Bridge, near 
•Sugden,  Thomas,  anil  Sons,  Brighouse 
•Stocks,  Joseph,  Lightcliffe,  near 
•Farrr.r,  J.  B.  and  J.,  Causeway  .. 
■{  *Ottley, Thomas   

'  *Bothery, James,  Stone  Dam  Mill 
•Dickenson,  James  .... 
•Clayton.  Henry,  Trinity-place 
•Blackburn,  Thomas,  Newmarket 

..•Hyde,  James  .... 

•Biyth  end  Graham,  Broad-street.  ,. 

•Kempson,  T.,  Fazsley-street  Mills 

•W.  T.,at  Mr.  Stink's,  Shipston-on-Stour 

j  •Taylor,  T  .draper,  Camden,  Gloucester 
-(  'Sherwood,  John,  Litebrield-street 

|  *  Wakefield,. lohn, «,  Molan-street 

I  'Sherwood,  It.,  Liichtiehl-street  .. 

I  'Workmen  at  Sherwoods 

[.•Sherwood, John, jun.,  Litchfield-street 
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'•Kenriek,  Archibald,  Roebuck-lane  ..  20 
Kenrick,  Timothy,  do  ..  20 

Spittle,  James^md  John,  Carter's  Green  20 
( filbert,  Luke,  inn.,  Lyndon  . .  2 

Wilson,  Win., Hill  Top  ..  2 

West  Brom--<  Smith,  Isaiah, High-street  ..  1 


wieh. 


Hardware,  Roger,  do 

Bout,  John,         do  .... 

Clark,  John          do  .... 

Hudson,  U.S.  do   

Walton,  John,  Black  Lake 

.Sundry  small  sums  ....  .. 

•Mitchell, Jno.  and!).,  Chickenley, near 
* 1  ilarkson,  diehard,  Dew  aburj  Moor  . . 
'Gomersall,  Thomas,  and  Brothers 
•Day,  Mark.  Batley  Carr,  near 
|  •Hnrrnp,  Timothy,  Earlshenton  .. 
l_Siihlall,  Samuel  and  William 


0  10 

1  10 


I 
1 
1 

Dewsbury.  \  *Dav,  Mark.  Batley  Curr,  near  ..  1 

1 
0 

•Stone,  Diehard,  fi,  Oxford-terrace  ..  21 

•Powell,  Messrs.  Townscnd  &  Co.,  St.  Elienne, Franco  10 

•Field,  K.  W.,  41,  Bedford-row    ..]0 

Swainson,  Wm,  72,  Wood-street  ....  ..10 

•Cox,  Heischc,  and  Co.,  America-square,  Mjnnrics  ..  5 
•Hull,  H.,  Cxbiidge  ....  ,.4 


•McCullagh,  W.Torrins,  3,  New  London-st., Crutched- 
friars  ....  ....  ....  , . 

•Hubbuck, Thomas, jun. ,115,  East  Smilhfield  ,. 

•Huxley,  Thomas,  13,  Whitechapel-road 

•Johnson',  James,  M.D.,Baro,  near  Lancaster 

•Kirby,  P.,  Connington,  St.  Ive's 

A  Shipowner,  Sunderland  .... 

'Baker,  Capt.,  Runagate  Vale,  Ramsgate 

•Broad,  Rev.  P.,  St.  Marv's  Crav 

•Cox,  Win.,  16,  Pinners  Hall.  Old  Broad-street 

•Martin,  W.  \V.,  201,  Lower  Thames-street 

•Ralph,  James,  150,  Strand   

•Quain,  D.,23,  Kepple-street,  Russell-squaro 

•Frost,  Master  Thomas,  Arnold,  near  Nottingham 

•The  Members  of  the  Literary  Institution,  Favereham 

•Feast,  Robert,  10,  Finsbury  Pavement 

•Richards,  Wm..  Maisemore,  near  Gloucester  . , 

•Rowley,  John,  Mill  Field,  Hanley,  Staffordshire 

Eno,  John,  Jersey  ....  .... 

•Pun top,  Win.,  Ardrossan  place,  Greenock 

•Turnhull,  Thomas,  Church-street,  Whitby 

•Brown,  Henry,  Lewes  .... 

Haward,  R.,  Sprexhall  Road,  Halesworth,  Suffolk 

•Clarke,  A.,  Flax  Mills.  Boulogne-sur-Mer 

•Artists  employed  in  Mr.  W.  S.  Kennedy's  Porcelain 
Manufactory,  Burs'.em  .... 

•Bailey,  Lieut.  W.,  R.N.,  Abwell  Farm,  near  Berkeley, 
Gloucestershire  .... 

•Brooke,  Thomas,  clothier,  Ossett.  near  Wakefield    . . 

•Williamson,  Joshua,  do.,   Hoi-bury  do  .. 

•Wood,  Wm.,  Nicholas-street, Bristol  .. 

•Fead,  Lietit.-Col.,  Ravensbourne  lerrace,  Lewisham. . 

•Tinkler,  Henry,  Castle-st.,  Wullingford  ., 

•McKean,  David,  20,  St.  Enoch  s-square,  Glasgow 

'Smith,  Robert.St.  Paul  s  place,  Walworth  Common. . 

A  Free  Trader,  Hants  .... 

•Leftley,  C.  D.,37,  Soho-square  ....  .. 

•Fox,  Charles, 07,  Paternoster-row 

•Wright,  E  ,  11,  Aldermanbury  .... 

Goodman,  Wm.,  21,  Percival-street,  Clerkenwell 

Clary,  Wm.,  13,  New  Inn-yard,  Sboreditch 

Sykes,  James,  Holywell-row,  Worship-street  . . 

Leach,  James,  12,  President-street,  St.  Luke's  ,. 

Bennett,  Wm.,  36,  Percival-street,  Clerkenwell 

Cable,  Collier,  200,  Stone-street,  Chelsea 

I  •Piggott,  Thomas,  Taylor's  Dock        . . 
Birming-  J  •  Jones,  T.  F.,  13,  Cecil-street 
ham.       I  •Johnson,  Hem  v,  Lee  Bank,  Edgobaston 
(  •Wright,  Win.,  Balsal  Heath-road 

•Weldon,  Wm.,  High-street 
•Wighum,Cuthbeit,do 
Sanders,  Andrew,  do 
Bennington,  Wm.,  do  .. 
Mutthewson,  Thomas,  Park-terrace 
♦Hutchinson,  John,  High-street 
•  Whalley.  John,  Stafford  Pottery 
•Bowron,  James,  Finkle-street 
•Laidler,  John,  Patent  Ropery 
•Clephan,  J.  B.,  Silver-street 
Clephan,  Win.,  Queen-street  .. 
Whales,  John,  High-street  . . 

•Rand,  George,  James-street 
Braithw.  ite,  Samuel,  Silver-street 
•Old,  Richard,  jnn.,  West-row 
'Sharp,  Henry,  Brook-st.,  Birkenhead. . 
•Martin,  C,  Sinithfield 
Stockton-ou  {  •Heavisiile,  Thomas,  Skinner-street    . . 
Tees.        Palmer, John,  High-street  .. 
•Brankingham,  Joshua,  farmer 
•Sanders,  Josh.  A..  High-street 
•Sanders,  Jon.  J.,  do 
Anti-Monopoly  ....  . . 

Rogers,  Robert,  Clarence-tcirace 
•McDowell,  Rev.  J. 
Headman.  James,  High-street 
Long,  Rev.  W.,  John-street 
Spence,  C.I.  .... 

Robinson,  C  II., High-street 
Smith,  Andrew,  Silver-street 
Close,  Thomas.  North-terrace  ,. 
Walker,  Charles,  High-street 
Graham,  Wm., Castle  Gate 
Ainsworth,  Thomas,  Commercial-street 
Clephan,  George,  Silver-street 
Small  sums  ....  •• 

•  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  arc  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 

ERRATA. 

In  Leagck.No.  130,  in  the  Leeds  subscriptions, for  Foster  and 

Davy,  read  Furslcr  and  Vai'ty. 
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QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  LEAGUE  FUND. 

The  following  firms  and  gentlemen  have  forwarded 
their  names  as  metropolitan  suhscrihers,  for  the  re- 
spective amounts  .appended,  to  tho  Quarter  of  a 
Million  League  Fund  : 

£   «.  d. 


Edward  Stnttt,  M.P.  ....  London  £3H0  \ 

Anthony  It.  Strati  do 
John  Strutt  do 
George  Brettle  and  Co.,  110,Wood-st.,  do 
William  Leaf,  Old  Change  do 
Stone  and  Kemp,  Spital-srpjare,  do. 


Edinburgh 
'„  At  the  Works  50 

Courtauld,  Taylors  and    Co ,    Carey-lane,  Cheap- 


150  (  1050  0  0 
350 ) 

..500  0  0 

..500  0  0 
200) 

250  [  500  0  0 


300   0  0 


side,  London 
Dimniack,  Thompson,  and  Firmstoue,  St.  Peters') 
Chambers,  (  ornhill  do.         50  [■ 

„       Subscribed  nt  Manchester  200) 
Thomas  Ridgway,  4.  King  William-st,  City,  do. 
Foster  and  Smith,  New  City  Chambers,  do. 
Jacob  Tweeiale  and  Son,  at  Rochdale  200) 

„  at  London      50  J 

A  Anderson,  Norwood  ....  ....  *, 

George  Brown,  Fore-street,  Cripplegatc,  do.  ., 
John  Dillon,  Fore-street,  CrippJegote,  do. 
Charles  Morrison,  Upper  Hiuiey.street,  do.  ., 
A.  Mongredien,  do. 
P.  Novello,  Hi  St.  Mary's  Axe,  do. 
James  Pattison,  M.P.  do. 
Joseph  Travers  and  Sons,  is,  st.  Swithin's  lane,  do. . . 
Charles  Swaisland,  Crayford,  near        ....  do... 

Henry  Nibbs  Brown,  13.  John-street,  Minories,  do. . . 
John  Gosnell  and  Co.,  12,  Three  King-court,  Lombard- 
street,  London..  100  0  0 
T.  A.  Mitchell,  M.P.,  do.  .. 
George  Gillett,  94,  WatHng-street,  do.  .. 
George  MolTutt,  M.P.,  2R,  Fenchurcb-street,  do.  .. 
J.  8c  W.  Nicholson  and  Sons,  114,  St.  John-street, 

Clerkenwell,  London..  100   0  0 

II.  .1.  Prescott,  55,  Old  Broad-street,  do.    . .  10*   0  0 

Ralph  Ricardo  and  Sons,  Champion  Hill,  Camber- 
well,  London..  100   0  0 
George  Smith  and  Sons,  14,  Gougb-square,  Fleet-.. 

street,  London..  100   0  0 

•Suae and Sibeth, 35, Lime-street,  do.    ..100  0  0 

•Charles  Tennent,  Sons  ami  Co.,  1U1,  I ipper  Thames- 
street,  London..  1*0  0  0 
W.  A.  Wilkinson,  Camberwell,  do.    ..  100  0  0 
Horace  Wilkinson,    do.,  do.    ..100  0  0 
Thomas  Vyse  and  Sons,  Cripplegate-huildings,  do.    ..  100   0  0 
John  Ashton  Yates, 33,  Bryanston-square,  do. 
W.  (i.  Prescott,  02,  Threadneedle  street,  do. 
A.  and  C.  S.  and  H.  Crowley,  Alton,  uear  do. 


250  0  0 

350  0  0 

250  0  0 

250  0  0 

250  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

sco  o  a 

200  0  0 

100  0  0 

100  0  0 


100  0  0 
100  0  0 
100   0  0 


100  0  0 
100  0  0 
100   0  0 
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p.  S.  Crowley,  Croydon,  near  do.    ..  100 

H.  Crowlcv.       do.,      <'o.  do.    ..  100 

Thos.  M.  Wagnelin,  OH  Broad-st.  do.  ..100 

William  and  Thos.  Devas,  21,  La«Tenee-lane,  Cheap- 

5.i,le,  do.    ..  100 

\TiUiam  Austin,  12.  To;rington-sonaro  do.     ..  SO 

Antiioiw  Austin,  15,  Stamford  Villas.  Fulhani  do.  . .  50 
Mnj.  Gen.  Biigg3,10,St,  Audrew's-pl.,Regent'sI>ark,do  50 
Jno.Thos.  Betts,.inn.,  and  Co.,  7,  Smitlineld  Bars, do,  50 
James  Colvin,  Olil  Broad-street, City  do.    ..  50 

Daniel  Cooper,3,  Copthall  Chambers, Fenchurch-st.  do.  50 
William  Cash,  39; Wood-street  do.    ..  50 

Capt.  J.  B.Opiin.  Upper  Alall,  Hammersmith  do.    ..  50 

E.  Darwin,  7, Park-street,  Grosvenor-suuore,  do.  ..  50 
V.  Dewar,  Sou.  and  Co.,  H,  King's  Arms  Buildings, 

Wood-street.  Cheapside,  London 
William  Flanders,  2,  Upper  Woburn  Place,  Tavistock- 

s.iuare,  Loudon.. 
William  H'ckfon  and  Sons.  20.  West  Smith  field,  do.. . 
1'.  Hodgson, Lambeth-street,  Goodman's  Fields, do... 
Joseph  Ivimev,  J6,  Chancerv  lane  do.  .. 

II.  M.  Jones,  Fishmongers'  Hall  Wharf  do.  .. 

William  Leavers,  5,  Park-street,  Islington  do.  .. 
John  Morley,  Wood-street,  Cheapside  do.  .. 

John  Moi-ley,.iuD.,  do.  do.  do.    .  > 

Saiauol  Money.  <lo.  do.  do.  .. 

G.  Perk*3,  Adrlle-street,  do.  do.  .. 

Powell,  Townsbend,  and  Co.,  SO,  Wntling-st.,  do.  .. 
Thomas  Prout,  East  Hill,  Wandsworth  do.  .. 

Wni.  Digby  Seymour.  32.  Feuchurch-st.  do.  .. 

Wro.  Swaiiisou,  72,  Wood-street  do.  .. 

Wm.  Thomas  and  Brothers,  128,  Cheapside  do.  .. 
Tbos.  Tooke.jun.,  Jernvyn-st.,  St.  Janies's  do.  .. 
Western  Wood,  25,  Mark-lane  do.    . . 

W.  H.  Ashnrst,  Cheapside,  do.    . . 

F.  Hamson  and  Co..  Bow  Church-yard    do. 

Henry  Bickers,  8,  Taradise-row,  Chelsea,         do.  .. 

D.  Braggiotti,  32.  Lombard-street    do.  .. 

G.  Cheeseman,  Bye  Lodge,  Peckham  Bye,  do.  .. 
William  Dustan,  17,  Aldermanbury,  do.  .. 
Charles  Darwin,  Bromley,  Kent,  near  do.  . . 
John  Frost  and  Co.,  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  do.  . . 
James  Gibb,  122,  Long  lane,  Bermondsey,  do.  .. 
Robert  L.  Holt. 55,  Old  Broad-Street,  do.  .. 
f.W.  Harker.  24,1'pp.  Bsrnslmry-st.,  Islington,  do.  . . 
Hoyle  and  Hanson,  88,  Wood-street  do.  .. 
Christopher  Lund.  51,  Newgate-street.  do.  .. 
Robert  Miller,  34,  Tower-street,  Tower-hill,     do.  .. 

H.  5c  H.  Marriott.  6,  Lawrence-lane,  Cheapside,  do. 
Joseph  Proctor,  Cheapside, 
John  Proctor  do. 

E.  and  W.  Pontifax  and  Co.,  Shoe-lane, 
T.  Rho;-,des5c  Sons,  Vine-street,  America-sq. 
William  Stuart,  17,  Cateatou-street, 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

John  Wood.  17, Cunsming-street,  Pentonville,  do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Wm.  Walker,  5,  Faringdon-street 
J.  W. 

Bohert  Porrett,  Ordnance  Office,  Tower 
S.  B.  Venning.  12,  Pancras-lane 
Johu  Watson,  Holborn, 
George  Wan  ey,  3,  Moorgate  street, 
Welsh  and  Marge tson,  1:14,  Cheapside, 
0.  Wedgwood,  42,  Chester  St., Regent' s-parb, 
J.F.  Fixsen, 35,  Queen-street,  Cheapside, 
McAlpin  anil  Nephsw-,63,  Bread-st.,  do. 
Wm.  Ton  ins  Mc-Cullagb,  3,  New  London-street, 

Crutched  Friars  do.    . . 

Henry  Hull,  Uxbridge,  near  do.  .. 

C'.M.Lampson.n,Queen-st.-place,So;;thwark-hridge,do 

T.  Bennocb,  78,  Wood-street,    do. 

Couuland  &  Gilbert)  George  Yard,  Bow-lane,  do.  . . 
W.  Cumming  and  Co..  98,  Halton-gorden,  do.  . . 
Thos.  F.  Gibson.  Spinal-square,  do.  .. 

Professor  Graham, '.),  Torriugton-square  do.  .. 

BenjamiD  Kav.es,  sen.,  Brunswick-square,  do. 
AsuAsjrsw*  do.  .. 

H.W.,  do.    . . 

Criswick  and  L»pard,  8,  New  Compton-st.,      do.  .. 
George  Hawkins,  In,  Bishopsgate-street,         do.  .. 
John  S.  Landells.  Hooey-lane  Market,  Cheapside,  do. 
R.  Twentyinnn,  78,  Wood-street,  do. 
James  Pierce,  45,  Fore-street,  City  do. 
George  Pole.  05,  High  street,  Borough,  do. 
Dr.  I've  Smith,  Hoiuerton  College,  do. 
George  Virtue,  Ivy-lane,  do. 
Charles  Woo  1,  Stock  Exchange,  do. 
Geo.  Charlwood,  14,Tavistock-row,  Covent  Garden,  do 
John  Bell,  do. 
Bobt.  J.  Bush,  8,  Brecknock  Cottages,  1 
„  Camden  New  Town,  do.  j 

BichardBeauchamp,  Hereford-it.,  May  Fair,  do. 
Kemp  Berry,  Tvndal-place,  Islington,  do. 
C.  B.,  do.     . . 

J.  Burroughs,  1«,  Addle-street,  Wood-street,  do. 
Timothy  Bevington,  07,  King  William-street,  do. 
Mr.  B„  do.     . . 

Georg»  Cnndell,  17,  Finsbury-squsre,  do. 
J.  D.  Cumming.  IS,  Park-terrace,  Brixton,  do. 
Tlios.  H.  Hall,  43,  Finsbnry-square,  do. 
Samuel  Harrison, 68,  QueenVrow,  Bayswater, do.  .. 
Archibald  Harvey,  Bow  Church  Yard,  do. 
J.  and  II.  Lyon,  St.  Mary-le-Strand  House,  Old  Kent 

Road,  ditto    .... 

Sums  under  6/.  each    .... 


in 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

111 

10 
10 
10 

10 

102 


0  0 

0  0 

o  o 

0  0 


50   0  0 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


0  0 
0  0 


0  0 

0  0 

o  o 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0  0 
0  0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

o  e 

10  • 

10  0 

10  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


10   0  0 


0  • 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0  0 
0  0 


0  0 
0  0 


The  following  have  also  forwarded  their  names 
through  the  London  Office. 

Joseph  Acton,  Wigan      100   0  0 

George  Gibson  and  Co.,  Arbroath    ..  100    0  0 

E.  Lombf,  Great  Milton,  Norwich    .    ..  100   0  0 

Arthur  Morse,  Swafflinm  ....  ....    ..  100   0  0 

Croat  field,  Brothers,  and  Co..  Horsham   ..  ..    50   0  0 

J  arrow  Chemical  Company,  South  Shields  ,.   50  0  0 

Reony.  Sons.,  anil  Co..  Arbroath  ..  . .    50   0  0 

C.  Sykes  and  Sons,  Lindley,  near  Huddersfield  ..  50  o  o 
John  Hutchinson.  Sunderland  ....  ..    30   0  0 

John  Patten  and  Son,  Alloa    ..   30  0  0 

A  Friend  to  the  Agricultural  Labourer,  Sunderland..  2-5  0  0 
£  and  W.  Archibald,  Alloa  ....  ..    25  0  o 

D.  and  F  Lambert,     do.  ....  ... '25  '"0  0 

Thomas  Bell,  Don  Alkali  Works,  South  Shields  ..  25  0  0 
Ij  P.  PoCoek,  Ppton  LoveR,  Heytesbnry  ..   25  0  0 

E.  J.  Waterbouse, Lindley, near  Huddersfield         ..   2-3  0  0 
George  Canning,  Arbroath,  ....  ..   20  0  0 

John  Arkcoll,  Maidstone       ....  ....       . .    20   0  0 

James  Johnson,  M.D.,  Bare,  near  Lancaster  ..   20  0 

A.J.  Mbore,  Bridge-street,  Sunderland         ..    20  0 

A.G.  Halm,  South-street,  do. 
Thos.  Kobspn,  Cumberland-terrace,  do. 
Thos.  Thompson,  Villiera-street,  do. 
Robert  Tint,  Herald  Office,  do. 
Joshua  Wilson,  Frederick-street,  do. 
Henry  Wilson,  Tavistock -place,  do. 
Jonathan  I'riestrnan, Newcastle  on-Tyne 
E.  rJwinbourne,  Trontbeck  Bridge,  Kendal 
James  Walter,  Luton  .... 

John  Jubb,  Ilatley   

Michael  Shead  and  Son,  do. 
Alexander  Mann  and  Son,  Arbroath  ... 
William  Park,  S'-alield,  Greenock 
Willinrn  Andson 
Charles  Anderson 
Joseph  S.  Lsplin 
William  Johnston 
Andrew  Lawson 
David  Lnmgain  and  Son 
Bohert  Miln 
Amiens,  Herald  Office 
Wiljiam  Nicholson 


20  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20  0 


0  0 
0  0 


a 

0  0 


Arbroath 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Whitehaven 
do. 


15 
I  ; 

M 

10  10 

10  o 

10  0 

II)  II 

Ms  i)  a 

10  0  0 

10.  0  0 

10  0  0 

lo  0  (t 

10  0  0 


0  0 
0  0 
0 

II 

0 

0 


Wilson,  Perry 
George  Piele 
Rondalsoh1  and  Forster 
John  Spencer 
William  Wilson,  King-street 
James  Donkin,  Bridge  street 
Henry  Oxderi,  M.D. 
C.  E.  Robson,  Frederick-street 
Abraham  Bass,  Burtou-on-Trent 

G.  B.  Baker,  Minister   

James  Bell,  Beverington-st.,  South  Shields 
Charles  Green,  Darlston  .... 
Robert  Pitt,  Newark  Foundry,  Bath 
W.  J.  Parker,  7ii,  Evre-street,  Sheffield 
George  denning-,  The  Shrubbery,  Dover . . 
Joseph  Jubb,  jnn.,  Batley  .... 
F.  and  W.  Webster, Arbroath  .... 
Sums  under  0/.  each  .... 


do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Sunderland 
do. 
do. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  LEAGU 
A  MILLION  FUND  AT  STOCK! 


..  10  0  0 

. .  10  0  0 

. .  lo  0  o 

. .  10  0  0 

..  io  o  o 

. .  io  o  o 

. .  io  o  o 

. .  io  o  0 

. .  io  o  o 

. .  io  0  o 

.  .  10  0  0 

. .  10  t)  0 

..  10  0  0 

. .  10  0  0 

. .  io  o  o 

..  7  10  0 

..  7  10  0 

..  701  4  6 


E  QUARTER  OF 
ON-ON-TEES. 


Wm.  Weldon,  High-street   

CuthbertWighum,  do.        ....  .... 

Andrew  Sanders,   do.        ....  .... 

Wm.  Bennington,  do.       ....  .... 

Thomas  Matthewson,  Park-tcrraco  .... 

John  Hutchinson,  High-street  .... 

John  Whalley,  Stafford  Pottery  .... 

James  Bowron,  Finkle  street  .... 

John  Laidler,  Patent  Ropery  .... 

J.  B.  Clephan, Silver-street  .... 

Wm.  Clephan,  Queen-street  .... 

John  WalesKHigh-street    ....  .... 

George  Rand,  James-street  .... 

Samuel  Braithwaite,  Silver-street   

Richard  Old,  jun., West-row  ....  : 

C.  Martin,  Smithfield     

H.  Thorpe,  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Crossfield,  Liverpool 

Robert  Craggs                 ....  .... 

Henry  Bolckow                ....  .... 

John  Maiuwaring             ....  .... 

Peter  Romyn                   ....  .... 

Wm.  Sleigh  .... 

Joshua  Branldnghani,  fanner  .... 

John  Palmer                   ....  .... 

Wm.  Smith, jun.              ....  .... 

Joseph  A.  Sanders,  High-street  .... 

Jonathan  J.  Sanders,  do   .... 

Henry  Fawcus                 ....  .... 

Anti-Monopoly                  ....  .... 

Robert  Rogers                   ....  .... 

Rev.  J.  C.  Meek     

Thomas  Hutchinsen          ....  .... 

Rev.  J.  McDowell     

James  Readman,  High-street  .... 

Rev.  Wm.  Long,  John-street  .... 

C.  J.Speuee    ....            ....  .... 

C.H.Robinson                 ....  .... 

Andrew  Smith,  Silver-street  .... 

Thomas  Close,  North-terrace  .... 

Charles  Walker,  High-street  .... 

Wm.  Graham,  Castle  Gate  .... 


£ 

s. 

d. 

'.'II 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 
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0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

111 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 
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0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 

I 
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0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  LEAGUE  QUARTER  OF 

A  MILLION  FUND  AT  HASTINGS. 
John  H.  Maw-,  Mayor,  West  Hill  House 
Clias.  F.  Hantaan,  Castle  Down  .... 
David  Tree,  York-buildings  .... 

F.  N.  Balmaui,  38,  Wellington-square   

Thomas  Ross,  jun.,  Castle-street  .... 
James  Emarv.  Albion  Hotel  .... 

W.  L.Yates,  Royal  Oak  Hotel   

Wm.  Wallace,  Long  Fields  .... 
Johu  Howell,  White  Rock-place  .... 
Thomas  Ross,  Marine-parade  .... 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  LEAGUE  QUARTER  OF 
A  MILLION  FUND  AT  BURNLEY. 


20 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Roberts  and  Walton  .... 
Spencer  and  Moore  .... 
Geo.  Barnes  and  Brothers 
James  Marsland  and  Son 
John  and  George  Holgate 
Wm.  Hopwood  .... 

George  Slater   

Henry  Tnnstidl,  Marsden,  near 
Wm.  Eckroyd,  Lomeshaye,  near 
John  Sellers  and  Sons  .... 
Henry  Knowles  and  Son  .... 
James  Sutcliffe  .... 


150 
150 
150 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
40 
30 
25 
15 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CO-OPERATION    WITH    FOREIGNERS  IN 

SUPPORT  OF  FREE  TRADE  DISCUSSION. 
OFFICIAL  PROPOSALS   IN  FRANCE  TO  ADMIT 

FOREIGN   IRON   FOR   SHIP  BUILDING:  AND 

FOR  STEEL. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lhagub. 

Sir, — In  my  letter  which  you  published  the  week  before 
last  on  the  Free  Trade  agitation  begun  in  France,  I  alluded 
to  the  important  topic  of  our  co-operation  with  our  neigh- 
bours to  promote  such  agitation.  I  will  defer  the  details"  of 
the  plan  which  lias  been  proposed,  inasmuch  ns  it  seems 
desirable  that  our  own  great  measure  should  be  completed 
before  any  extensive  communication  on  the  subject  be  made 
abroad. 

It  is  not,  however,  true  that  such  communications  form  a 
case  of  impertinent  LDtraeidn  iuto  the  concerns  of  a  foreign 
country.  The  laws  of  trade  are  really  international  laws; 
and  one  Slate  has  a  natural  right  to  take  reasonable  and  ac- 
tive notice  of  what  another  state  is  doing  respecting  prohibi- 
tion and  protection  of  articles  of  trade.  Everything  depends 
in  this  matter  upon  the  reasonableness  of  what  the  foreigners 
do  in  meddling  with  their  neighbours'  laws  of  trade. 

Seeing,  however,  the  eagerness  with  which  the  French 
and  some  other  foreign  nations  are  looking  on  upon  our 
struggle,  it  will  be  prudent  for  the  present  to  wait  the  result 
of  its  first  steps,  before  nny  plan  he  proposed  in  detail  for 
general  discussion. 

In  the  meantime,  permit  me  to  offer  you  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  official  proceedings  in  France  respecting  the 
admission  of  foreign  iron  in:o  that  country,  duty  free,  for 
building  ships  and  for  making  steel. 

On  the  latter  head,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  declared  to 
the  General  Councils  of  Agriculture,  Trade,  nnd  Manufac- 
tures, in  December  last,  in  Paris,  that  French  iron  was  not 
sufficiently  abundant,  or  cheap  enough  to  supply  the  steel 
of  the  country.  This  capital  point  had  been  established  in 
lsl-3  ;  but  not  in  time  to  be  the  basis  of  a  new  law  in  the 
session  of  that  year,  as  was  w  ished. 

In  comparing  the  progress  of  England  with  that  of  France 
in  this  manufacture,  our  great  superiority  is  admitted  by  the 


were  1,030,801 ;  in  1S43,  2,041,714 


French  Minister,  who  holds  that  the  lowering  of  the  duty  is 
indispensable  to  prevent  the  further  inferiority  of  French 
steel  works. 

This  conclusion  has  been  adopted  by  the  Councils. 

A  far  more  important  question  w  as  raised  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, as  staled  in  my  letter  of  last  week;  nnd  you  will  not. 
perhaps,  think  the  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the 
forthcoming  number  of  the  Eclectic  Review  on  (he  subject, 
with  more  details  taken  from  French  sources,  unacceptable  : 

"As  stated  in  the  French  documents,  this  question  stands 
thus : 

"  Tho  French  merchant  service  is  undoubtedly  in  a  de- 
plorable condition  in  itself,  and  as  compared  with  the  En^ 
glish  and  American  mercantile  navies,  its  decline  excites  the 
extreme-t  anxiety  in  France  amo.ig  the  reflecting  portion  of 
the  community. 

"  The  test  of  figures  selected  to  establish  this  capital  point 
is  the  amount  of  the  merchant  tonnage  of  the  three  coun- 
tries in  ls;0  and  in  18-13  ;  and  the  comparison  deserves  to 
be  set  up  in  large  character  for  the  daily  and  hourly  con- 
templataiion  of  the  Prince  de  Joimille. 

"  These  merchant  tonnage  figures  exhibit  in  a  striking 
light  the  decline  of  French  shipping,  at  the  very  same  time 
that  English  and  American  shipping  has  made  a  great  ad- 
vance. 

Tons.  Tons. 
In  1830,  the  French)         mfim  .    lm  mi„ 

merchant  tonnage  J  '     '  '  ' 

^Vi'ish  18do  the  }  was  2,531 ,819;  and  in  1843;  3,588,387 
But"  in  1830,  the)  lm  778  n  1M3  al686(B 
American   do.       j  '     '     '  '    '  ' 

(Document  laid  by  the  French  minister  of  Trade,  before  tho 
General  Councils  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  of  trade,  as- 
sembled in  December,  1H45.   p.  20.) 

"  Another  comparison  is  also  disadvantageous  to  France, 
under  the  Very  peculiar  circumstance  of  the  superiority  of 
the  foreign  shipping  which  it  establishes  over  that  of  France, 
taking  place  in  French  ports. 

In  1830,  the  arrivals  and )  Tons.  Tons, 

departures  of  French  ship-  Mvere  704,797  ;  in  1843,  1,204,019 
ping  in  French  ports 

In  18:30,  the  arrivals  and 
departures  of  Foreign 
shipping  in  French  ports 

"  The  document  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
Council  states  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  subject. 
Amongst  other  tilings,  the  motive  of  the  establishment 
founded  of  late  years  in  the  South  Seas,  with  such  disastrous 
consequences,  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  wish  long  felt  by 
the  French  government  to  raise  the  French  Mercantile 
Navy  from  its  admitted  and  alarming  inferiority. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  admission  of  foreign  iron  for 
ship  building  into  France,  are,  that  iron-built  ships  are  su- 
perior to  limber-built.  They  are  lighter,  stronger,  make 
better  way,  are  more  lasting,  and  require  fewer  repairs, 
consequently,  they  are  much  more  economical.  The  stowage 
is  easier,  because  of  the  divisions  in  the  hold.  With  equal 
draught  of  water,  the  iron  ships  carry  from  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent,  more  cargo.  They  are  less  easily  aunk ;  less 
exposed  to  fire,  and  all  accidents.  They  are  healthier  for 
the  crew,  and  safer  for  the  goods.  These  advantages  have 
settled  the  question  among  the  English,  who  are  adopting 
iron  ships  as  fast  as  possible.  Especially  are  the  India 
ships,  of  great  bulk,  built  more  and  more  of  iron.  France 
may,  by  following  this  example,  recover  her  place  among 
mercantile  states. 

"  It  is  denied  on  the  other  hand,  that  men's  minda  are 
made  up  in  England  to  adopt  iron  generally  in  building 
ships.  Besides,  its  positive  advantages,  in  so  far  as  they 
can  be  said  to  be  yet  ascertained  by  a  short  experience,  the 
English  favour  it,  because  they  have  less  crooked  timber 
than  formerly.  Even  if  the  advantages  of  iron  be  admitted, 
France  will  act  wisely  in  securing  the  supply  of  it  from  liar 
own  forges ;  and  a  sacrifice  of  about  -100,000/.  a  year  as  a 
sort  of  premium  in  their  favour  will  enable  the  iron  masters 
to  produce  all  that  is  wanted  for  this  purpose  ; — as  the  expe- 
rience of  many  years  has  proved,  that  the  protection  of  iron 
for  general  purposes  has  succeeded. 

"In  support  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  French  mo- 
nopoly, the  gradual  reduction  of  the  'price  of  iron  at  the 
forges,  from  about  fourteen  shillings,  in  183J,  to  about  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence  the  hundred  pounds  English, — it  is 
urged  that  the  quantity  wanted  for  the  shipping  amounts 
only  to  one  tenth  of  the  whole  present  produce,  so  that  with 
encouragement  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the 
supply. 

"  The  point  which  seems  to  have  determined  the  govern- 
ment, is  the  urgent  need  of  relief  to  the  merchant  service, 
which  can  be  afforded  by  obtiiuing  iron  of  at  least  an  equal 
quality  from  England,  at  prices  varying  from  fifty  to  seventy 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  iron  of  France  is  now  sold  at. 

"  The  councils,  after  stating  the  case  in  far  stronger 
language,  resolved,  with  a  large  majority,  that  foreign  iron 
ought  to  he  admitted  into  France,  free  of  duty,  for  building 
merchant  ships. 

*  Pending  these  official  inquiries,  the  crisis  among  us  had 
begun  to  excite  the  liveliest  interest  in  that  country;  and  in  a 
speech  on  the  12th  of  January  last,  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  the 
Ducd'IIarcourt,  an  old  advocate  of  Free  Trade,  expressed  opi- 
nions respecting  its  beneficial  influence,  which  deserve  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold  in  every  chamber  of  commerce  from 
Canada  to  Canton.  This  speech  has  been  reprinted  twice,*  in 
separate  publications  ;  and  it  bus  been  copied  into  half  the 
newspapers  of  France. 

"  After  shewing  that  the  present  French  ministers  taught 
Free  Trade  principles  readily  enough  before  taking  office, 
but  that  they  coolly  laid  that  baggage  aside  when  called  into 
the  public  councils,  the  Due  d'Harcourt  proceeds  thus  : 

'How  can  the  nation  confide  in  men  who  turn  about  in  this 
manner  ?  What  the  people  really  want  is,  a  Minister  capable  of 
declaring  boldly  his  resolution  to  aim  at  the  public  good  alone. 
This  would  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  There  is  deep 
stiflerin;,'  in  the  land.  The  combinations  of  the  workmen,  and 
the  dreadful  excess  of  toil  exacted  by  parents  from  the  littlo 
children  sent  by  them  to  the  factories,  settle  the  point  of  their 
extreme  want.  And  for  this  misery  there  is  a  remedy  at  our 
command — a  remedy  that  will  give  the  people  cheaper  food, 
cheaper  clothing,  and  cheaper  comforts,  iu  spite  of  every  diffi- 
culty. If  a  minister  should  address  the  nation  upon  this  theme; 
he  would  soon  find  friendly  echoes  in  nil  quarters, and  posterity 
would  bless  his  name.  I  mean  Free  Trade  uith  all  the  world  ; 
and  could  the  Government  but  summon  spirit  to  proclaim  it, 
success  is  certain. 


*  It  is  the  first  article  in  a  book  published  at  Mr.  Wilson's, 
Royal  Exchange,  entitled  '  Liberie  du  Commerce.'  Price  Is.  Gd. 
The  Due  d'Harcourt  is  a  rich  landed  proprietor.  Upon  a  similar 
topic,  in  1845,  he  said  that  he  was  'an  owner  of  iron  forges  and 
forests  ;  and  not.  at  all  disposed  to  ruin  himself  by  way  of  ex- 
periment. At  least  he  was  disinterested  when  he  wished  the. 
tariff  to  be  changed.'  (10th  June,  1M5.) 
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'  Private  interests  have  hMihertd  prnvftiletl  against  Free Trade ; 
but  the  nation  is  ready  to  adopt  it.  It  is  the  grand  question  of 
modern  times.  The  ancients  wore  our  superiors  in  letters,  and 
Iho  lino  arts.  But  a  privileged  few  only  shared  that  superiority, 
whilst t lie  millions  were  ignorant,  slaves.  Christianity  has  res- 
cued them  from  their  degradation;  and  it  remains  for  us  to 
carry  out  (lie  doctrines  of  Christianity,  hy  making  our  laws 
conform  to  them.  These  doctrines  arc  as  yet  to  he  better  tlian 
mere  theories  with  us.  Religious  liberty,  civil  liberty,  commer- 
cial liberty,  are  all  refused  with  disdain  by  the  monopolisers  of 
every  degree.  They  know  well  that  the  best,  aieous  of  getting 
tile  most  money  out  of  the  nation  is  to  set  class  against  class. 
They  do  not  know  that  the  true  germ  of  civilisation,  perhaps  t  he 
Duly'  universal  one.  is  Free  Trade.  There  is  no  mistake  in  the 
arguments  establishing  the  triumph  of  Free  Trade.  They  are 
these:  first,  mutual  wonts  must  lead  to  communication  between 
man  and  man;  and,  secondly,  without  mutual  wants,  the  earth 
would  become  a  silent  solitude.  The  more  wants  men  have, 
the  greater  must  bo  their  intercourse,  and  the  steadier  their 
progress.  Providence,  iu  its  wonderful  plan,  lias  infinitely  varied 
the  productions  of  different  countries,  in  order  to  compel  their 
inhabitants  to  seek  each  other  out.  To  put  Obstacles  in  the 
way  o!'  that  intercourse,  is  to  oppose  t.lio  course  of  Providence. 
Savages  an-  savages  only  because  they  live  apart  from  us,  ami 
have  no  wants.  Free  Trade,  then,  is  civilisation  ;  and  prohibi- 
tions are  real  barbarism.  Archimedes  said,  that  with  a  fulcra ,n 
lie  would  move  tho  earth.  I  venture  to  assert,  that  witb  Free 
Trade  at  my  command,  I  could  defy  religious  animosities,  war, 
famine,  poverty — too  often  the  sad  lot  of  man. 

'  Nor  wiil  Free  Trade  only  make  food  and  clothing  the  cheaper  ; 
it  will  improve  men's  morals,  and  increase  their  intelligence, 
because  it  will  give  them  time  for  tho  one,  and  incline  them  to 
the  other.  It  is  in  vain  to  open  schools  if  the  scholars  are  slarv- 
ing.  Hut  feed  them  well,  and  they  will  rapidly  acquire  all  the 
knowledge  you  can  offer  them. 

'  The  industry  of  man  is  in  an  eternal  ferment.  Its  last  re- 
sult is,  over  abundant  production.  Consumption  has  its  natural 
limit;  production  lias  no  bounds.  England  and  Belgium  mid 
France  have  all  reached  the  last,  point  of  consumption  in  several 
articles.  Our  two  neighbours  admit  this  foot;  and  half  Franco 
dors  the  same  thing  when  year  after  year  complaining  bitterly 
of  the  tariff,  which  cuts  them  off  from  the  proper  remedy — ac- 
cess to  foreign  markets.  The  whole  civilised  world,  with  its 
natural,  instinctive  view  of  tho  truth,  perceive  this  to  be  the 
cas'-;  and,  therefore,  it  is  now  eagerly  seeking  an  outlet  in  all 
quart  era  for  it  s  overflowing  abundance.  Unhappily  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  well  as  it  knows  all  this,  is  bound  baud  and  foot 
by  our  monopolists. 

'  There  is,  however,  one  CNample  near  us,  which  we  ought  to 
follow,  AVhat  is  passing  in  England  surpasses  in  grandeur  all 
that,  is  reorded  in  history — the  struggle  of  tho  League  to  eman- 
cipate industry.  Tho  British  Free  Trade  Lca«ue  is  making 
prodigious  strides.  And  when  wo  reflect  upon  the  obstacles  in 
its  way— upon  the  private  interests  opposed  to  it,  and  upon  the 
power  of  a  once  resisting  Government,  wc  are  bound  to  do  jus- 
tice to  a  nation  capable  of  such  an  effort.  Mr.  Cobden  deserves 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  benefactors  Of  mankind  for  his  share 
in  this  prodigious  success.  On  our  parts,  instead  of  fost  ering  a 
blind,  unprofitable  hate  towards  our  neighbours,  let  us  imit  ate 
their  great  deeds — let  us  become  free,  like  them — above  all,  let 
us  become  Free  Traders.   All  the  rest  will  follow.'" 

This  is  a  faithful  translation  of  a  small  part  of  the  speech 
of  a  French  duke,  on  the  I2tn  of  January  last. 

A  Resident  in  Fbance. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  consiilereth  the  poor." 
Sir, — Permit  me  once  more  to  stale,  through  the  medium 
of  your  "great  fact"  paper,  that  another  of  the  real  friends  of 
the  peasantry  has  sent  me  a  sovereign  for  the  poor  of  our 
province.  Many  thanks  to  E.  S.  W.  I  am  right  glad,  that 
while  many  Free  Traders  have  seat  me  various  suras  of 
money  for  the  peasantry,  so  few  have  requested  me  to  give 
them  money.  Food,  clothing,  firing,  beds,  and  bedding,  are 
at  all  times  a  great  blessing  to  the  degraded  and  famishing 
nous  and  daughters  of  toil ;  hut  they  are  so  ignorant,  and 
too  many  of  them  we  so  inferior  in  moral  and  mental  eleva- 
tion to  others  of  the  same  class  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, that  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  money  when  they 
have  it.  They  are  in  very  deed  a  degraded  and  ruined  class 
of  men,  women,  and  children.  They  have  too  long  been 
left  to  the  tender  mercy  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  best 
way  to  keep  the  poor  in  order  and  obedience,  is  to  pay  them 
low  wages,  and  to  keep  them  ignorant.  I  hope  the  import- 
ant information  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  our  peasan- 
try, and  the  low  wages  paid  them,  which  I  have  forwarded 
at  his  own  request  to  Edward  Gnlson,  Esq.,  Assistant  Poor 
Law  Commissioner,  will  be  published.  I  have  now  the  high 
honour  of  being  publicly  abused  by  a  protectionist  farmer  in 
the  county  of  Bucks.  Yes,  the  worthy  gentleman  has  said 
iu  public  company  that  I  ought  to  be  burnt  for  the  part  which 
I  have  taken  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  and.  justice. 
I  hope  the  valiant  yeoman  will  not  entangle  himself  in  las 
own  net.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

W.  Ferguson, 

King's  End,  Bicester,  March 23. 


Mr.  Gordon,  of  Naish  House,  East  Somersetshire,  has 
addressed,  lo  the  Editor  of  a  London  paper  the  following 
letter,  which,  with  something  of  an  Irish  blunder,  is  headed 
".  T-Je  Frightened  Farmers"  : 

"  Naish,  East  Somerset,  March  13,  1848. 

"  Sir, — You  inserted,  a  few  days  since,  a  circular  forwarded 
on  the  ltb  Feb.,  to  above  sixty  of  my  tenants  here,  offering 
to  lake  their  farms,  at  Lady-day,  off  their  hands,  if  they  felt 
alarmed  at  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  would  give 
notice  before  the  MSth  February. 

"I  apologise  to  you  for  not  having  informed  you  of  the  re- 
sult, namely,  that  although  at  Mr.  W.  Miles's  threshold,  and 
most,  of  us  his  supporters,  not  one  accepted. 

"  If  panic  ever  really  did  exist,  it  is  fast  dying  away  among 
the  farmers. 

"  That  it  is  also  among  the  landlords,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  of  persons  applying  to  myself  for  land,  who  had 
to  leave  their  holding  under  the  members  for  East  Somerset 
and  Bristol,  as  they  stated,  from  their  being  desirous  to  farm 
it  themselves.  I  am  about  to  follow  their  good  example  on 
land  that  '  ought,  but  won't  goont  of  cultivation.' 

"  Courage,  Protectionists  !  Does  not  this  speak  more 
volumes  than  Hansard  himself? 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  .1.  A.  Gordon" 

The  Tiiut,  Wu.u.th  or  England. — The  great  internal 
resources  of  this  country  depend  on  its  minerals ;  a  bag  of 
coals  would  not  be  so  comfortable  a  thing  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  sit  upon  us  the  woolsack,  but  much  more  em- 
blematical of  the  wealth  of  England.  It  is  the  coal,  and  not 
the  wool,  that  litis  made  England  what  it  is,  and  our  mineral 
resources  both  in  coal  and  iron  are  yetin  their  infancy.  We 
have  just  touched  on  the  fringe  of  our  mineral  wealth,  some- 
thing like  the  cultivation  of  New  South  Wales  us  compared 
with  what  it  may  be.  The  great  increase  of  railway  com- 
munication will  tend  to  develope  those  resources  beyond  all 
conception  ;  hut  any  want  of  uniformity  in  (lie  gunge  will 
tend  to  diminish  that  development. — Qapt.  Law's  Evidence 
Upon  the  Oatiqc  Commission. 


ANOTHER   GLANCE  AT  THE   HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 
By  Reuben. 

youttg  membkr3 — the  marquis  op  'worcester. 

Of  the  youthful  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whom  wc  see  sitting  a3  representatives  of  farm-yards, or 
rising  to  address  tho  house  as  the  instructors  of  com- 
mercial men  on  commercial  policy;  or  stretched  on  the 
benches  of  the  gallery  asleep,  as  if  worn,  while  yet  in 
the  bud,  with  legislative  toil;  or  skipping  arm-in-arm 
through  the  lobbies  as  bosom  friends,  happy  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  pleasant  time  of  life;  or  standing  at  the 
bar  in  clusters,  caring  little  more  for  the  calls  of  "  order 
at  the  bar,"  from  the  Speaker,  than  they  cared  a  year  or 
two  ago  at  college  for  the  calls  of  the  proctors  to  prayers; 
listening,  it  may  be,  to  what  the  railway  king,  who 
stands  in  the  midst,  tells  them  of  the  chances  of  scrip 
being  hatched  into  golden  dividends  by  the  committees 
which  sit  on  scrip  as  hens  sit  on  eggs— the  king,  proud 
to  have  young  lords  to  listen,  and  the  young  lords 
pleased  to  have  an  adviser  so  respectable  in  adventure 
and  success  as  the  king  of  railways;  or  listening,  it  may 
be,  to  equally  confidential  and  acceptable  advice  from 
Lord  George,  king  of  jockies,  who  hints  to  them  how  to 
hedge,  and  having  hedged,  how  to  lay  against  their  own 
favourites,  and  win  enough  to  live  like  lords; — of  all  the 
youthful  members  whom  we  see  sprinkled  among  the 
old  ones,  making  an  old  House  of  Commons  look  like  a 
young  one,  the  most  noticeable  are  the  sons  of  the 
dukes  recently  withdrawn  from  school,  and  brought  to 
London  to  adorn  the  drawing-rooms,  and  legislate  for 
their  fathers'  corn  fields,  game  preserves,  dog-kennels, 
grease  and  lard,  kitchen-stuff,  and  all  the  other  elements 
of  ducal  grandeur — Temple  Grenvillc,  Churchill,  Len- 
nox, Bentinck,  and  Somerset. 

Of  these  the  last,  whojs  the  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort — 
the  handsome,  reputedly  intelligent,  andyouthful  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  deserves  special  notice.  lie  was  sent  in 
tho  room  of  the  Hon.  Francis  Charteris  to  represent 
protection  to  the  cheese,  grass,  tcnants-at-will,  and  foul 
cultivation  of  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  Charteris  is  the 
grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  a  Scotch  nobleman, 
owning  a  good  estate  in  the  well-known  agricultural 
county  of  East  Lothian;  and  having,  as  near  neigh- 
bours, and,  I  believe,  tenants,  Mr.  Hope  of  Fenton 
Barns,  and  his  son,  the  author  of  the  prize  essays,  which 
pleaded  so  well  for  Free  Trade,  for  the  sake  of  the 
farmers.  Lord  Wemyss  lias  also  landed  property  in 
Gloucestershire,  which,  together  with  his  Tory  connec- 
tion, obtained  for  his  grandson  a  seat  in  Parliament  in 
1841  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  that  county.  And  there 
can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  superior  cultivation  of  their 
Lothian  estates  by  tenants  paying  rents  according  to  the 
prices  of  grain,  and  not  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  holding 
on  lease,  making  the  land  a  profitable  investment  for 
capital,  without  reference  to  the  Com  Law,  most  of 
them  repudiating  protection  as  being  not  only  worth- 
less, but  a  positive  evil, — therccan  bono  doubt  thatwith 
such  an  estate  so  cultivated  in  Scotland,  with  another 
estate  badly  cultivated, and  low  rents  badly  paid,  though 
the  soil  is  naturally  good,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  the 
tenantry  have  been  almost  unanimous,  and  those  of 
them  who  have  been  the  worst  farmers  have  been  the 
loudest,  in  calling  for  protection  ;— there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  circumstances  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
make  the  Charteris  family  Corn  Law  repealers,  even 
before  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  a  change  in  his 
opinions. 

But  Mr.  Charteris  had  also  learned  that  in  Glouces- 
tershire a  practical  agriculturist,  who  repudiates  protec- 
tion, who  has  striven  against  it,  and  torn  the  delusion  to 
shreds  and  exposed  it  to  the  world,  both  by  his  pen  upon 
paper  and  by  his  plough  in  the  land,  by  his  intellect  as 
a  theorist,  and  by  his  capital  as  a  practical  farmer— I 
mean  Mr.  Morton,  of  AVhiteficld  farm;  Mr.  Charteris 
knew  that  Mr.  Morton  was  producing  tho  best  of  crops 
easily  where  the  worst  had  grown  with  difficulty  under 
the  Gloucestershire  system  ;  that  his  landlord,  Earl 
Ducie,  had  laid  out  7000/.  on  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  that  farm  for  which  Mr.  Morton  paid  five  per 
cent,  of  augmented  rent ;  and  that  he,  the  tenant  was 
working  the  farm  with  a  capital  of  4000/.;  while  under 
the  old  system,  which  gave  but  a  bare  living  to  the 
farmer  and  no  profit,  the  working  capital  was  barely 
700/.  ;  that  where  a  man,  a  boy,  and  two  women  were 
employed,  and  paid  the  meagre  wages  of  a  county  over- 
run with  pauperism,  twelve  men  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  women  and  boys  arc  employed  now,  and  are 
paid  wages  according  to  the  worth  of  their  work,  and 
not  according  to  how  little  they  could  live  on  without 
lulling  on  the  poor  rates.  Mr.  Charteris  had  learned 
these  facts  ;  also  that,  while  White-field  farm  employed 
in  proportion  to  its  acres  two  and  a  half  times  more  la- 
bourers than  England  could  give  to  agriculture,  its  rate- 
able value  for  poor's  rates  had  been  tripled.  Knowing 
these  things,  and  others  equally  valuable,  which  we 
I  need  not  stop   lo  particularise  now,  Mr.  Charteris 


changed  his  opinion  on  tho  question  of  protection  to 
agriculture  ;  and  having,  like  many  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced men,  given  a  pledge  in  1841  to  preserve  tho 
Corn  Law,  he  resigned  his  seat  rather  than  vote  for  it 
again,  and  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  is  scut  up  in  his 
place  to  vote  for  protection. 

Tho  marquis  lias  already  voted  several  times,  and  has 
spoken  once.  High  expectations  were  formed,  and  by 
some  arc  still  held,  of  his  speaking  qualities.  Seldom 
has  the  House  of  Commons  bent  down  its  head  and  lis- 
tened, and  been  more  complimentary  to  a  young  mar- 
quis than  to  him;  but  seldom  has  a  young  marquis  made 
so  poor  a  beginning. 

But  his  ability  to  speak  is  not  the  question  with  us  , 
it  is  his  ability  to  protect  the  fanners.  And  protect 
them  from  what  ?    Let  us  sec. 

Besides  tho  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  green  fields, 
foul  ditches,  scrubby  hedgerows,  excellent  land,  in  a 
state  of  deplorable  mismanagement,  with  a  pauper  po- 
pulation on  it  in  Gloucestershire — a  district  not  sur- 
passed in  all  England  for  its  fox-hunting— the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  who  is  its  owner  and  fox-hunter,  possesses  a 
large  estate  in  the  neighbouring  shire  of  Monmouth. 
This  Monmouth  estate  is  large  enough  to  give  him  tho 
power  of  returning  his  brother  as  a  county  member,  and 
to  bring  him  in  upwards  of  50,000/.  a-year  of  rent, 
although  it  is  very  defectively  cultivated. 

This  is  the  ancient  family  estate  of  Ragland ;  and 
Ragland  Castle  is  famous,  not  alone  in  the  history  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  ancestors,  but  in  the  history  of 
England.  No  circumstance  connected  with  Ragland 
Castle,  however,  in  history,  equals  in  interest  the  tradi- 
tion that  it  was  here  that  the  discovery  of  the  power  of 
steam  was  first  made.  The  discoverer  and  first  expe- 
rimenter was  a  Marquis  of  Worcester,  ancestor  of  tho 
Somersets  of  the  present  day.  But  this  is  digressive  ; 
to  the  subject  now  before  us. 

The  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Ragland 
estate  at  the  present  time,  are  the  necessity  for  drain- 
age, the  facilities  for  drainage,  and  the  utter  absence  of 
drainage  ;  the  consequent  feebleness  of  grain  crops  on 
strong  loamy  soils  ;  the  coarseness  of  meadow  pastures; 
the  insufficiency  of  winter  feeding  for  live  stock  ;  tho 
poor  and  profitless  condition  of  the  live  stock ;  and  the 
similitude  of  the  farmers,  and  the  farm-labourers,  to  the 
poor  live  stock.  I  may  add,  as  another  characteristic, 
the  ditches  with  thoir  weedy  wastes  varying  from  three 
to  ten  yards  wide,  which  occupy  more  land  as  absolute 
waste  than  would  pay  all  the  local  taxes. 

Now  it  so  happened,  a  few  years  ago,  that  one  of  tho 
tenants  more  adventurous  than  the  rest  drained  some  of 
Ins  fields,  imperfectly  it  is  true,  yet  so  beneficially  as  to 
add  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  his  farm.  He  is  now  able 
to  grow  excellent  Baga  turnips  (Swedes )  and  feed  win- 
ter stock.  He  produces  manure  therefrom,  and  has  a 
large  increase  of  all  kinds  of  crops  in  return  ;  not  ex- 
traordinary crops  compared  with  what  arc  taken  from 
similar  soils  elsewhere  ;  indifferent,  compared  with  Mr. 
Morton's  produce  on  Whitfield  farm,  in  Gloucestershire; 
yet  great,  compared  with  anything  produced  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, under  the  common  agriculture  of  Mon- 
mouth— the  system,  or  rather  the  systcmless  waste,  of 
Ragland. 

The  tenant  now  under  notice  also  dressed  up  his 
hedges,  scoured  out  his  ditches,  levelled  down  the  banks, 
made  compost  of  the  earth  he  found  there,  and,  in  a 
word,  improved  the  farm  by  venturing  to  obey  some  of 
the  axioms  and  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

What  followed  ?  the  agent  of  the  duke  demanded  an 
advance  of  rent — the  tenant  holding,  as  all  the  others  do, 
at  will.  This  demand  led  to  a  disagreement— to  tho 
threat  of  being  served  with  a  notice  to  quit,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  appointment  of  a  bind  valuer  to  value  tho 
farm,  who  set  the  fair  rental  at  fifteen  shillings  per  acre 
more  than  was  previously  paid,  which  augmentation  of 
fifteen  shillings  per  acre  is  now  paid  —  a  warning 
to  all  other  farmers  not  to  drain  their  land,  not  to  grow 
winter  food  for  stock,  not  to  produce  manure  to  fertilise 
their  fields,  not  to  attempt  to  save  the  manure  now  run- 
ning to  waste,  not  to  clear  out  the  foul  ditches,  not  to 
level  down  cumbrous  banks  and  make  compost,  not  to 
attempt  to  follow  any  of  the  instructions  of  the  agricul- 
tural societies — an  unmistakeable  warning  to  avoid  join- 
ing in  the  progress  of  the  age— an  injunction  not  to  at- 
tack, contend  with,  and  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the 
uncultivated  earth,  but  to  preserve  its  stubborn  strength, 
to  be  in  everlasting  battle  with  it,  and  to  remain  content 
to  be  always  getting  the  worst  of  the  battle. 

Speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  merely  as  a  man, 
I  do  not  think  be  is  blameable  for  unfair  treatment  of 
the  tenant.  He  is  seldom  in  Monmouthshire,  save 
when  with  the  hounds  or  with  his  agents— when  either 
hounds  or  agents,  or  both,  fill  his  car  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  farmer's  voice.  But  as  a  landlord  he  is  blameable. 
He  does  as  a  landlord,  from  mere  negligence,  or  permits 
to  be  done,  what  he  would  not  do  as  a  man. 
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Nor  duos  it  follow  that  the  agents  are  intentionally 
unjust  and  hard  bargaining  men.  They  are  expected 
to  pay  in  a  certain  amount  of  money  into  the  duke's  ac- 
count at  the  bank.  On  the  vast  estates,  in  the  absence 
of  everything  like  systematic  management,  repairs  to 
farm  buildings  are  only  done  in  a  patchwork  style,  all 
are  needing  to  be  renewed,  and  most  are  getting  some 
patches  put  on.  Where  least  money  is  received,  most 
is  often  taken  to  do  those  imperfect  repairs.  Thus  mo- 
ney must  come  from  some  other  part  of  the  estate  ;  and 
the  agents  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  getting  the  most 
money  oat  of  those  who  can  pay  best. 

It  is  a  miserable  kind  of  management,  and  makes 
the  duke  and  his  agents^sink  in  the  esteem  of  those  with 
whom  they  should  stand  well.  It  makes  the  duke,  who 
is  reputed  to  be  a  generous  man,  seem  to  he  a  hard  man. 
It  makes  the  agents  do  what,  if  kept  to  their  natural  in- 
clinations, they  would  scorn  to  do  ;  and  it  need  not  be 
surprising  if  a  long  practice  of  this  kind  at  last  leads 
some  of  them  to  be  insensible  to  wrong. 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  his  father,  who  sent 
him  to  Parliament  to  uphold  what  they  call  protection 
are  thoroughly  wrong  as  to  what  is  protection,  and  fa- 
tally wrong  for  the  sake  of  their  own  property,  in 
allowing  their  tenantry  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  real 
protection — for  the  want  of  secure  tenures.  But  this  is 
the  time,  and  we  arc  now  in  the  midst  of  the  events, 
when  and  through  which  it  is  proper  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  what  protection  is,  and  what  it  is  not. 

For  this  purpose  have  these  remarks  been  written,  and 
given  for  the  public  perusal. 

MR.  RASULEIGH. 

This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  members  for  Cornwall, 
lie  was  one  of  four  or  five  who  jumped  to  their  feet 
simultaneously  to  address  the  house  on  Tuesday  night 
about  9  o'clock.  That  is  the  time  of  the  evening  when 
there  is  most  competition  for  the  "  Speaker's  eye  ;"  in 
other  words,  when  there  is  most  desire  to  speak.  In  the 
early  part  of  that  evening,  after  Lord  Pollington,  who 
resumed  the  debate,  sat  down,  nobody  rose  for  some 
minutes,  so  sure  was  every  one  of  having  an  empty 
house  to  speak  to,  if  speaking  between  6  and  8  o'clock. 
And  the  members  did  thin  away  to  fewer  than  40  be- 
fore 7  o'clock.  But  no  one  had  an  interest  in  moving 
that  the  house  be  counted  ;  so  it  was  not  counted  mut  ; 
and  Mr.  Plumptre,  an  elderly  man,  of  spare  figure, 
who  was  the  first  to  rise  after  Lord  Pollington,  made  a 
long  empty -belly  speech  to  an  empty  house.  The  man, 
the  speech,  the  purpose  of  the  speech,  the  place,  the  time 
— all  were  suggestive  of  famine. 

Towards  nine,  when  the  house  began  to  fill,  the  de- 
sire to  speak  increased.  Sitting  where  I  was,  the  faces 
of  all  who  sprung  upon  their  feet  were  not  visible,  and 
if  they  had  been  visible,  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
witli  them  to  know  their  names.  All  I  could  see  and 
understand  was,  that  one  of  the  bodies  which  had  sprung 
up,  remained  up,  that  the  others  sat  down,  and  that  this 
one  threw  itself  round  about  in  a  violent  twirl,  with  its 
face  to  where  its  back  was  at  first,  and  then  righted  it- 
self, as  if  it  had  been  a  cable  in  a  stormy  sea  ;  that  the 
same  instant  it  threw  out  its  arms  and  dived  forward, 
and  bent  itself  down,  and  screamed  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  its  voice  something  about  feather-beds.  Then  it 
stretched  itself  up,  and  shook  its  head,  and  clenched  its 
teeth,  and  spoke  while  its  teeth  were  clenched  ;  then  it 
threw  its  arms  forward,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 
windmill  which  has  almost  stopped,  but  which  bounds 
on  afresll  with  a  new  gust  of  wind,  and  pointing  to 
somebody  opposite  it,  said,  "  No  ;  I  live  among  the 
green  fields,  not  among  your  smoky  chimneys."  It  then 
twisted  round,  and  spoke  with  its  face  where  its  back 
had  been,  and  wheeled  round  again,  and  continued  so  to 
do,  until  its  voice  sunk  from  exhaustion,  and  it  spoke 
feebly  and  low,  and  told  of  the  time  when  it  would  have 
willingly  lost  one  of  its  limbs  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but 
that  it  would  not  do  so  now;  and  so  it  sat  down. 
Next  morning  I  found  by  the  newspapers  that  this 
curious  exhibition  bad  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph. 

SIrt  JOHN  TROLLOI'E. 

Previous  to  the  wild  man  of  Cornwall's  exhibition, 
and  during  the  time  when  the  house  might  have  been 
said  to  be  at  low  water — the  tide  being  run  out,  and  the 
shallows  left  bare  on  the  protection  benches,  a  dignified 
personage,  with  a  sonorous  and  finely  modulated  voice, 
rose  from  the  front  seat,  and  spoke  in  favour  of  pro- 
tection— proof  that  whatever  appearances  may  have 
been,  the  tide,  which  awhile  before  swept  the  members 
from  the  house,  had  not  left  shallows,  and  shallows  only 
on  the  protection  seats.  He  was  the  most  fluent  speaker, 
and  delivered  the  arguments  for  protection  in  the  best- 
arranged  style  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  hear.  I 
(lid  not  know  until  next  morning  who  this  speaker  was, 
as  no  one  near  me  could  tell  his  name  ;  but  that  name, 
I  saw  by  the  newspapers,  is  Sir  Jofjn  Trollope.  Sir 


John  is  one  of  the  members  for  Lincoln  hire,  and  is,  I 
hear,  reported  to  be  a  man  of  talent.  He  may  be  so, 
and  be  greatly  in  error  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Law. 
He  evidently  clings  to  it  from  other  causes  than  a  belief 
in  its  indispensabiencss.'  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  he  said  that  rather  than  suffer  the  taunts  applied 
to  the  landowners  by  opponents  of  the  Corn  Law,  he, 
for  one,  would  give  it  up  ;  if  its  existence  depended  on 
his  will,  it  should  at  once  cease  to  exist.  There  is  no 
shame  conveyed  in  a  taunt  to  a  sensible  man  if  the 
taunt  is  not  deserved.  Such  a  man  as  Sir  John  Trol- 
lope must  feel  the  sting  all  the  more  that  he  knows  the 
monopolists,  who  rob  the  working  bees  of  their  honey, 
lay  themselves  open  to  the  sting,  and  should  be  stung, 
and  will  be  stung. 

THE    EARL    OF    MARCH,  LORD    GEORGE,  AND  THE 
"LITTLE  PATRIOTIC  BAND." 

Neither  so  sensitive,  nor  sensible,  is  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Lennox.  Whatever  merits  he  may  have,  he 
has  not  the  merit  of  Sir  John  Trollope,  of  being  ashamed 
of  a  bad  cause.  Extravagant  self-esteem  is  the  leading 
characteristic  of  his  ducal  parent,  and  a  goodly  share  of 
it  is  his.  Allied  with  Lord  George  Bentinck  in  horse- 
racing,  betting,  and  "hedging,"  the  Lennoxes,  like  his 
lordship,  are  "  up  to  a  dodge  or  two,"  and  are  not  par- 
ticular as  to  what  people  will  think  of  them.  Laws 
which  have  been  made  to  suppress  gambling,  some  of 
them  wilfully  break ;  and  having  broken  them,  they  "  pro- 
tect" themselves  by  their  legislative  influence  in  getting 
an  act  passed  (the  qui  turn  actions  act)  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  consequences.  In  the  annals  of  bare- 
facedness  there  is  no  parallel  to  that  act.  For  law- 
breakers to  associate  in  Parliamentary  strength,  and 
pass  an  act  of  indemnity  for  themselves,  may  be  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  what  they  call  "  protec- 
tion ;"  but  if  the  phrase  "  unconstitutional  '  means 
anything,  it  means  that  the  legislature  is  not  to  be  per- 
verted to  save  delinquents  from  the  consequences  of 
delinquency.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  the  mover 
of  the  qui  tarn  actions  bill  in  the  Lords,  and  it  was  sup- 
ported in  the  Commons,  and  carried  through,  chiefly  by 
that  "little  patriotic  hand,"  as  Lord  George  Bentinck 
calls  himself  and  co-obstructors  of  the  Government 
sitting  below  the  gangway.  There  is  a  delinquent  to  be 
hanged  on  Monday  morning,  at  the  Old  Bailey  ;  and 
he,  doubtless  believing  that  a  man  may  be  put  to  better 
uses  than  that  of  hanging,  would  be  very  glad  if  he 
could  get  into  Parliament,  and  have  friends  enough 
there  to  hasten  a  bill  through  both  houses  before  Moniay 
morning,  to  save  him  from  Jack  Ketch.  It  was  alleged 
in  favour  of  the  qui  tarn  actions  bill,  that  the  persons 
who  were  proceeding  against  the  honourable  and  noble 
delinquents  who  sought  the  "  protection  "  of  their  fel- 
low legislators,  were  persons  of  indifferent  reputation  ; 
but  Jack  is  not  remarkable  for  his  high  reputation  ; 
and  in  that  respect  the  man  now  in  Newgate 
would  go  to  Parliament  for  "  protection "  on  equal 
terms  with  those  who  have  gone  before.  Not  that  it 
is  insinuated  for  a  moment  that  gamblers,  "  bonnets," 
"  legs,"  "  hedgers,"  &c,  &c,  &c.,  are  to  be  compared 
in  guilt  .with  an  assassin — far  from  it.  The  cases  arc 
only  mentioned  together  to  enable  us  to  say,  that  all 
law-breakers  would  pass  acts  of  indemnity  to  "protect' 
themselves  from  the  consequences  of  breaking  the  lav/ 
if  they  could  ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  the  interest  and 
the  duty  of  the  moral  and  the  well-disposed  of  mankind 
to  prevent  them,  when,  by  some  mischance,  such  happen 
to  have  the  Parliamentary  power.  There  are  some 
men — let  us  hope  many — to  whom  shame  would  be  a 
sufficient  preventative,  even  if  they  were  inclined  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  legislative  influence  from  the  conse- 
quences of  breaking  the  law.  But  with  that  "little 
patriotic  band,"  of  which  Lord  George  is  the  centre, 
below  the  gangway,  and  to  which  ho  now  stands  god- 
father, shame,  or  even  a  moderate  amount  of  modesty, 
is  not  an  attribute. 

Of  course,  in  this  remark,  men  of  respectable  moral 
character — such  as  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  Sir  John 
Trollope — are  not  included,  though  they  arc  below 
the  gangway,  and  sit  upon  the  skirts  of  the  "little 
patriotic  band." 

Lord  Ebrikgton. 
This  young  nobleman  spoke  in  favour  of  Free  Trade 
on  the  same  evening  that  the  members,  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  spoke  on  the  other  side.  His  lordship  is  not 
an  effective  speaker.  His  matter  reads  well,  but  he  is 
so  unready  as  to  be  at  times  painful  to  listen  to.  He 
deprecated  the  three  years  of  a  sliding  scale  which  is 
proposed  by  the  Government,  and  pointed  out  some 
burdens— real  burdens  on  land,  which  neither  the  Go- 
vernment nor  the  monopolists  have  taken  into  conside- 
ration— the  legal  expenses  on  the  transfer  of  property. 
The  barrier  which  such  expenses  have  raised  against  the 
acquisition  of  small  freeholds  has  been, and  is.dctrimcn- 
tal  to  national  progress  in  a  high  degree— so  far  as 
national  progrcs3  depends  on  an  extension  of  the  fran- 


chise in  the  counties  to  the  men  of  intelligence,  indut- 
try,  and  small  means,  who  have  hitherto  been  shut  out 
from  it,  but  who,  instructed  by  the  League,  arc  now  as- 
sociating to  obtain  the  franchise  by  obtaining  small  pro- 
perties. Altogether  Lord  Ebrington's  speech  contained 
valuable  suggestions.  But  it  is  nothing  new  in  this 
paper  to  show  that  the  heaviest  burdens  on  agriculture 
:ire  the  lawyers  and  agents,  who  being  paid  servants  of 
the  landlords,  ride  on  the  backs  of  the  farmers  like  so 
many  old  men  of  the  sea,  and  will  not  be  shaken  off. 


MEMORIAL,  TO  SIR  R.  PEEL. 

Gloucester,  Mail  21. — Moved  by  Mr.  Councillor  Kim- 
berley,  ami  seconded  by  Mr.  Alderman  Taylor,  that  an  ad- 
dress be  transmitted  to" Sir  It.  Peel  through  the  Town-clerk, 
and  that  the  city  seal  be  attached  thereto  : 
•'  To  the  Right  Hon.  Sin  It.  Peel,  Bart.,  Fiiist  Lord 

of  thb  Treasury. 

"  The  Address  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of 
the  City  of  Gloucester,  in  council  assembled. 

"  We,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  City  of 
Gloucester,  in  council  assembled,  impressed  with  a  d<  ep 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  Government  measures,  now 
before  Parliament,  for  relaxing  the  duties  on  corn  and  pro- 
visions; with  a  view  to  their  eventual  abolition,  as  well  in- 
volving a  general  reduction  in  our  commercial  tariff,  avail 
ourselves  of  these  means  respectfully  to  tender  you,  as  their 
responsible  projector,  our  cordial  and  entire  approbation  of 
the  principle  ou  which  these  measures  are  founded. 

"  Comprising,  as  this  corporation  does,  individuals  of  va- 
rious shades  of  political  opinion,  we  are  nevertheless  unani- 
mous in  our  admiration  of  the  boldness,  justice,  and 
equity  of  the  proposed  changes,  and  of  their  complete  adap- 
tation to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  the  ends  thereby  pro- 
posed— namely,  the  increased  happiness,  and  comfort  of  all 
classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects. 

"It  is  not  the  practice  of  this  corporation,  as  a  body,  to 
identify  itself  with  general  political  questions,  but  there  are 
occasions  which  seem  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  usual 
course  ;  and  we  deem  the  present  an  opportunity  which  our 
strong  sense  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  Government 
proposals  will  scarcely  allow  us  to  forego,  of  testifying  our 
high  approval  of  them,  and  of  cheering  on  the  first  Minister 
of  the  Crown iu his  glorious  yet  difficult  career  of  carrying 
them  forward  to  a  successful  issue. 

"  We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  many  painful  struggles 
which  must  have  preceded  the  proposal  of  measures  involv- 
ing principles  in  direct  opposition  to  the  views  of  a  large  in  • 
fiuential  section  of  the  Government  supporters;  but  we 
offer  our  respectful  homage  to  the  moral  courage  and  inde- 
pendence wliich  could  disregard  that  support,  and  appeal  to 
the  higher  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  dispr.ssionately  ex- 
piessed  through  its  representatives  in  Parliament.  It  is  our 
anxious  hope  that  these  measures  may  speedily  become  the 
law  of  the  laud.  We  believe  their  tendency  to  be,  to  secure 
ut  heme  social  and  political  contentment,  active  employment, 
health  and  wealth;  abroad,  to  annihilate  prejudice,  to  in- 
crease goodwill  towards  this  country,  to  remove  the  barriers 
to  a  free  exchange  of  labour  and  natural  products;  and  thus, 
by  promoting  a  universal  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  to 
secure  that  which  must  almost  inevitably  flow  from  it — the 
blessings  of  universal  peace.' 


The  Protection  Chief3. — Among  the  many  delusions 
of  the  present  day,  there  is  no  one,  unfortunately,  more  pre- 
valent than  that  the  protectionist  party  in  Parliament, 
however  compact  in  itself,  is  without  leaders.  We  believe 
we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  this  supposition  is  utterly 
devoid  of  foundation.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the 
question  is  already  settled.  Lord  George  Bentinck  has  shown 
the  truth  of  what  we  have  often  urged,  that  circumstances 
produce  men.  Those  who  have  only  served  in  the  political 
ranks  are  called  into  command  by  some  sudden  emergency, 
and  contrary,  perhaps,  to  their  own  previous  belief,  are  found 
capable  of  leading,  and  of  doing  so  in  a  manner  that  throws 
into  the  shade  the  former  conventional  leaders  of  party. 
The  speech  of  Lord  George  Bentinck — the  first  in  which  he 
took  a  prominent  plnct  in  debate — on  the  27th  of  last  month; 
the  numerous  occasions  on  which  he  has  since  spoken ;  his 
patience  in  wading  through  the  most  uninteresting  of  all 
reading,  Parliamentary  blue-books  ;  his  skill  in  extracting 
from  tbese  volumes  of  mere  words,  for  the  most  part,  all 
that  they  contain  of  facts  ;  his  arrangement  and  combination 
of  the  truths  to  be  found  in  them  ;  his  skill  in  bringing  such 
truths  to  bear  on  the  subject  under  consideration ;  and  the 
thoroughly  English  spirit  with  which  he  declares  that  "  he 
is  not  ashamed  to  boist  the  colours  of  protection;"  all  concur 
in  establishing  Lord  George's  claim,  or  rather  that  of  his 
friends  on  bis  behalf,  to  the  position  of  leader  of  the  British 
parly  in  the  Commons.  But  this  point  is  tacitly  admitted, 
even  by  men  opposed  to  the  protectionists.  It  is  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  we  are  hourly  taunted  with  having  no 
leader.  Even  the  most  virulent  of  the  Whig  journals  allow 
that  we  have  a  party — a  strong  and  resolute  party — iu  that 
House  ;  but  they  lose  no  opportunity  of  throwing  it  in  our 
teeth,  that  there  is  no  noble  lord,  of  talent  and  energy,  smited 
to  the  crisis,  to  give  direction  to  the  power  that  we  possess. 
We  feel  anthcrised  in  declaring  that  this  insinuation  is  per- 
fectly groundless.  Lord  Stanley  is  able  and  willing  to  lead 
on  his  noble  phalanx  to  the  victory  that  British  industry  will 
yet  achieve  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  few  words  that  his 
lordship  delivered  on  Friday  night  are  conclusive  evidence  of 
what  he  believes  may  be  done  ;  and  we  think  we  know  enough 
of  what  other  noble  lords  feel  on  the  subject  to  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  tl  at  they  are  conte»t  to  leave  the 
mode  in  which  it  shall  be  done  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of 
Lord  Stanley. — Morning  Post. 

Representation  of  South  Lancashire. — We  tliink 
it  right  to  strte,  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  that  there 
is  considerable  probability  of  an  early  election  for  the  south- 
ern division  of  this  county.  Within  the  last  few  days, 
rumours  which  had  previously  been  in  circulation  of  an  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  Government  to  create  several  additional 
peers,  have  acquired  greater  probability  and  consistency.  It 
is  now  pretty  generally  believed,  that  after  the  bill  for  altering 
the  Corn  Law  has  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  several 
individuals,  now  or  recently  in  that  house,  including  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  Lord  Lincoln,  and  Lord  Ashley,  will  be 
called  to  ttie  upper  house,  in  order  to  assist  in  carrying  the 
great  measure  through  that  assembly.  We  give  the  statement 
os  it  reaches  us ;  not  vouching  for  its  truth,  but,  at  the  same 
tin  e,  with  a  strong  impression  that  there  is  at  least  some 
foundation  for  it. — Manchester  Guardian. 
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THE  "  PROTECTED"  LABOURERS. 

With  effrontery  surpassing  that  of  the  roguish 
horsedealer,  whopointed  out  the  lame  leg  of  ahorse 
for  sale  asoneofthe  animal's  best  points,  the  monopo- 
lists have  lately  pretended  that  "  protection" — that 
is,  dear  grain  and  short  crops — was  essential  to  the 
«  elfare  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  Nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth,  but  it  serves  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  real  objects  and  effects  of  the  Corn 
Laws;  and  therefore  monopolist  after  monopolist 
reiterates  the  oft-exposed  falsehood. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  county  in  England  where  the 
farmers  have  so  entirely  relied  upon  the  Com  Laws 
as  in  Wiltshire.  A  large  portion  of  the  county  con- 
sists of  light  but  fertilo  land,  held  generally  in  large 
farms,  the  occupiers  of  which,  though  often  men 
of  considerable  capital,  almost  without  exception 
hold  too  much  land  for  the  capital  they  employ; 
their  profit,  therefore,  according  to  the  actual  sys- 
tem, is  derived  from  a  moderate  acreable  produce 
on  a  large  breadth  of  land.  They  thus  produce 
grain  at  considerable  cost,  and  require  high  prices 
to  "remunerate"  them.  They  have  a  large  surface 
of  land  to  plough,  to  manure,  and  to  sow.  They 
pay  rent — and  Wiltshire  rents  arc  high — tithes, 
ratos,  and  taxes,  for  many  acres.  Their  outgoings, 
calculated  at  per  acre,  are  as  great  as  if,  with  one 
exception,  the  highest  and  most  elaborate  system 
of  culture  prevailed.  Indeed,  more  so,  for  more 
seed  is  required  to  be  sown  on  the  Wiltshire  system 
than  would  bo  necessary  if  the  land  was  more  highly 
cultivated.  If  the  Wiltshire  farmer  with  the  same 
capital  had  less  land,  the  only  additional  outlay  per 
acre  he  would  make  would  be  in  extra  labour.  He 
must  raise  better  turnip  and  green  crops ;  he  would 
feed  some  bullocks,  or  milch  cows,  or  breed  neat 
stock;  and  he  would  fatten  off  some  of  his  wether 
sheep. 

Root-hoeing,  manure  drawing,  cattle  serving, 
and  so  forth,  which  such  a  change  implies,  would 
undoubtedly  require  the  employment  of  more  ma- 
nual labour  than  the  Wiltshire  farm  or  now  deems 
necessary,  but  that  would  be  a  most  profitable  out- 
lay, for  the  increased  produce  per  acre  would  much 
exceed  the  increased  cost. 

Now,  when  "  protection"  shall  bo  finally  abo- 
lished, the  Wiltshire  farmers  must,  and  will,  rely 
less  upon  the  price,  and  more  upon  the  quantity  of 
theirerops,  and  they  will  ne ce9sarily  adopt  a  higher 
system  of  farming. 

Both  landlords  and  tenants  will  probably  bo  less 
anxious  for  large  occupations.  To  put  the  differ- 
ence in  a  tangible  form, let  us  contrast  the  high  and 
tin?  low  farming.  The  Wiltshire  farmer  has  a  ca- 
pital of — say  4000/.,  and  he  takes  a  farm  of  800 
acres,  thus  employing  bl.  per  acre.  Throughout 
the  county,  for  one  farmer  who  has  more  capital 
than  5Z.  per  acre,  there  are  five  who  have  less.  But 
take  per  acre  as  representing  the  average  of 
Wiltshire  farming,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  by 
means  of  that  capital —in  the  case  we  put — the 
rent,  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes  of  800  acres  must  be 
paid,  that  quantity  of  land  must  be  ploughed,  ma- 
nured, sown,  and  harvested  ;  and  we  know  that, 
practically,  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  bo  ma- 
nured at  all  by  means  of  a  capital  of  4000/.,  is  with 
a  flock  of  sheep  kept  on  "  the  downs"  in  tho  day, 
and  folded  at  night  on  the  arable  land.  No  beasts 
will  be  fed  or  bred,  no  sheep  fattened,  the  turnips 
will  not  exceed  1  or5  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  number 
of  labourers  employed  will  be  comparatively  small. 
The  acreable  produce  of  grain  will  be  small,  very 
small,  compared  with  what  the  land  under  a  different 
style  of  farming  is  callable  of  producing.  The  witnesses 
examined  before  the  various  agricultural  commit- 
tees have  never  set  the  Wiltshire  produce  of  wheat 
at  more,  upon  an  average,  than  about  22  bushels 
per  acre,  and  other  grain  in  proportion.  Had  the 
farmer  with  a  capital  of  4000/.  taken  four  instead  of 
eight  hundred  acres  of  the  same  kind  of  land,  ho 
would  have  saved  half  his  outgoings  for  rent,  tithes, 
rates,  taxes,  seed,  and  ploughing;  and  let  him  em- 
ploy the  same  number  of  men  upon  his  smaller 
farm,  and  he  may  not  only  in  many  instances  grow 
nearly  or  quite  double  his  present  produce  per 
acre,  but  he  may  grow  grain  more  frequently  on 
the  same  land  than  he  can  with  the  larger  farm. 
Besides,  thero  will  bo  the  profit  upon  stock.  As 


far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  he  will  carry  on 
his  business  with  much  greater  success  as  soon  as 
tho  necessity  of  growing  large  produce  shall  havo 
taught  him  not  to  take  too  much  land. 

But  if  such  a  change  of  system  as  Free  Trade 
will  inevitably  introduce  is  best  for  the  farmer, 
how  is  it  for  tho  labourer?  Why,  with  provisions 
at  lower  prices,  there  will  be  a  groator  demand  for 
his  labour,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  Ids 
wages  will  rise.  The  Wiltshire  labourers  seem  to 
be  aware  of  this.  Nothing  has  been  more  re- 
markable, during  the  progross  of  the  Free  Trade 
agitation,  than  the  meetings  of  Wiltshire  labourers 
to  petition  Parliament,  or  memorialize  the  Queen, 
for  a  Free  Trade  in  corn.  The  peaceable,  rational, 
earnest  demeanour  of  these  humble  men,  gathered 
together  by  the  hill  side,  or  under  the  broad  oak,  in 
the  moonlight  of  a  winter's  night,  to  raise  their 
voices  for  untrammelled  industry,  is  a  spectacle  of 
no  ordinary  import.  When  the  truths  of  economi- 
cal science  are  thus  practically  enforced,  dare  the 
Government  disregard  the  signs  of  the  times,  in 
blind  obedience  to  the  selfish  suggestions  of  an 
ignorant  landocracy?  To  that  question  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  given  the  statesman's  only  answer — No ; 
emphatically,  No. 

The  following  paragraph  records  a  meeting  of 
labourers  which  took  placo  a  week  or  two  ago,  in 
Wiltshire  : 

"MeKTINO  of  Labourers  on  Lockeridge  Df.ane. — 
On  Tuesday  tvening  a  meeting  of  '  protected'  Wiltshire 
labourers  took  place  on  Lockcridge  Dtune,  near  Marlbo- 
rough. Many  of  the  cottagers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kennet,  Lockeridge,  and  Over  ten,  having  lately  received 
printed  papers  issued  by  the  Protection  Society,  setting  forth 
the  evils  of  Free  Trade,  and  having  been  told  by  the  farmers 
that  protection  was  for  their  benefit,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  continued,  decided  on  holding  a  meeting  to  discuss  the 
subject,  and  requested  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Marlborough,  and 
Air.  Westell,  schoolmaster,  of  the  same  place,  to  attend  and 
explain  to  them  the  true  bearings  of  the  question.  Accord- 
ingly, on  Tuesday  evening,  nt  oni  o'clock,  the  Deane,  which 
is  a  hollow,  spotted  over  with  those  singular  stones,  which, 
at  a  distance,  from  their  resemblance  to  sheep,  are  called 
'  grey  wethers,'  was  thronged  with  hundreds  of  men,  whose 
white  smockfrocks  literally  glittered  in  the  bright  moonlight, 
and  made  an  impresiive  picture  among  the  old  grey  stones — 
memorials  of  bye-gone  (lays.  The  addresses  of  Messrs. 
Edwards  and  Westell  were  listened  to  with  intense  interest, 
the  labourers  every  now  and  then  breaking  on  the  solemn 
stillness  of  the  night,  which  was  otherwise  only  interrupted 
by  a  single  human  voice,  with  loud  shouts  of  approval,  which 
were  caught  up  by  echo  on  the  other  side  and  sent  back 
again,  reverberating  over  the  Deane.  The  strongest  feeling 
in  favour  of  Free  Trade  was  manifested,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  'Glory  of 
Protection  has  deputed,'  never  more  to  return." — Wiltshire 
Independent. 

If  the  reader  knows  the  district,  he  will  understand 
thepicturesqueeffectofsuch  amecting.  Ifnot.let  him 
imagine  a  hollow  between  the  Chalk  hills,  filled  with 
masses  of  grey  "  Sarseu"  stone,  protruding  through 
the  short  natural  turf,  surrounded  by  wide  tracts  of 
"downs,"  used  only  as  sheep  walks,  though  capable 
of  being  highly  and  profitably  cultivated,  and  by 
open  arable  fields  which  every  labourer  in  the  dis 
trust  knows  to  be  only  half  cultivated.  Let  him 
recollect  that  7s.  and  8s.  a  week  form  the  ordinary 
wages  of  an  adult  labourer;  that  there  is  little  em- 
ployment for  women  and  children,  and  that  this  state 
of  thiug3  arises  from  a  low,  au  unnaturally  low 
system  of  cultivation,  occasioned  by  a  law  passed 
by  a  legislature  of  dominant  landowners,  to  increase 
their  own  rents  by  enhancing  the  price  of  the  la- 
bourer's food,  and  diminishing  the  demand  for  his 
labour.  Will  he  wonder  at  shouts  of  approval  which 
greeted  the  Free  Trade  speakers '?  May  the  echoes 
reach  the  ear,  and  act  upon  the  minds  of  those  of 
tho  English  Oligarchy,  who  still  struggle  to  maintain 
their  artificial  scarcity !  On  these  very  spots,  according 
to  local  tradition,  the  aborigines  of  this  Island  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Druids  for  worship,  and  to  concert  resistance  to  the 
Roman  invaders ;  and  from  that  hour  to  this,  bun. 
dreds  on  hundreds  of  acres  of  laud  have  been  tin. 
touched  and  unimproved  by  the  hand  of  man.  Now 
the  peasants  assemble  there  to  demand  the  removal 
of  those  laws  which  restrict  the  freedom  of  British  in- 
dustry, and  retain  the  soil  in  a  state  of  nature. 

We  understand  that  the  Wiltshire  labourers  are 
about  to  celebrate  at  Avebury,  where  their  first 
meeting  occured,  the  partial  triumph  of  sound 
principles  which  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measure  affords. 
We  shall  look  with  great  interest  for  the  proceedings 
of  that  meeting,  for  it  is  plain  the  Wiltshire  la- 
bourers, by  a  reaction  from  the  very  extremity  of 
their  depression,  are  about  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
elevation  of  their  class. 


A  DUKE  ON  POTATOES. 

It  has  pleased  the  landed  aristocracy  to  take  our 
potato  grounds  under  their  especial  protection,  and  to 
examine,  with  all  the  acumen  of  hereditary  wisdom,  the 
symptoms  of  the  potato  diseaso — its  causes  and  its  reme- 
dies. The  why  and  the  wherefore  of  such  condescending 
beneficence  it  boots  not  now  to  tell.  Perhaps  the  failure 
of  potatoes,  upon  which  so  many  of  our  agricultural 
labourers  live,  has  somewhat  unmasked  the  position  of 
those  "  who  withhold  corn  from  the  people,"  whopasslaws 
to  create  an  artificial  scarcity  of  grain  to  keep  up  rents. 
But  let  that  pass.  Dukes  and  lords  do  care  for  our  po- 
tatoes ;  and  perhaps  we,  the  commonalty  of  England 
ought  not  to  inquire  too  minutely  into  the  source  of  such 
"  a  crowning  mercy." 

It  seems  that  the  monopolist  Duke  of  Portland  has 
been  experimenting  on  potatoes  ;  and,  as  the  result  of  his 
investigations,  promulgated  to  the  world  "  that  quick- 
lime is  a  protection  against  the  consequences  of  the  dis- 
ease;" and  of  course  such  an  authority  could  not  be  gain- 
sayed.  Quicklime  preserves  potatoes :  it  is  so,  there 
can  bo  no  question,  for  the  Duke  of  Portland  has  said 
so.  It  matters  not  that  scientific  men,  or  practical 
men,  quicklimed  their  potatoes  without  staying  the 
disease  ;  their  experiments  go  for  nothing.  What  can 
such  things  weigh  against  the  authority  of  a  duke  ? 
But  then  another  duke,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  has  also 
failed  to  protect  potatoes  by  the  use  of  quicklime.  Now 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  should  know  something  about  po- 
tatoes, for  he  declared  publicly,  at  an  agricultural  meet- 
ing, that  he  "highly  relished"  the  humble  esculent.  The 
question  therefore  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  So  long  as 
there  was  a  duke  on  the  one  side,  and  only  all  the  trading 
potato  growers  and  men  of  science  on  the  other,  the 
truth  could  not  be  in  doubt  ;  it  must  be  with  the  duke. 
But  when  the  popular  experience  became  fortified  by  that 
of  another  duke,  who  could  decide  the  ques.  ion  ?  This 
state  of  things  was  awful  to  contemplate.  The  potato- 
fed  community  was  about  to  be  split  into  two  factions  ; 
the  pelting  of  decayed  potatoc*  might  have  been  fearful ; 
when,  lo  !  "  Scott  Portland"  relieves  the  public,  startled 
by  this  collision  of  authorities,  with  the  following  truly 
ducal  explanation  : 

"  As  I  know  that  my  authority  has  been  extensively  cir- 
culated in  favour  of  quicklime  as  a  protection  against  the 
consequences  of  the  disease  which  has  prevailed  in  the  po- 
tato«crop,  and  I  heard  yesterday  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
tliat  liis  experiments  have  not  been  equally  succesiful,  I  feel 
it  a  duty  to  society  to  prevent  persons  from  being  misled  by 
the  general  terms  in  which  I  have  circulated  the  result  of 
the  experiments  conducted  here." 

Mark,  reader,  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which 
quicklime  will  stay  the  progress  of  the  potato  disease. 
The  magnate  of  Wellbeck  says  : 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  the  lime  used  here  has  been  inva- 
riably successful,  but  it  is  the  magnesiax  limb  which 
abounds  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  its  caustic  state  it  is 
fatal  to  vegetation.  Barren  spots  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
places  on  the  forest,  where  lime  heapi  were  placed  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  account  for  the 
effect  of  this  lime  in  stopping  the  propagation  of  the 
disease." 

And  of  vegetation  together,  his  grace  might  have 

said.    His  grace  then  proceeds  : 

"  The  lime  used  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland  I  understand  to 
have  been  the  Crich  lime,  which  is  very  pure  lime,  and  has 
no  such  destructive  qualities.  It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary 
to  state  the  distinction  to  itrcount  for  the  difference.  Char- 
coal is  quite  as  effectual  as  the  mngncsian  lime.  ' 

The  explanation  as  regards  lime  is  quite  satisfactory, 
for  it  shows  that  both  dukes  arc  right.  Of  course  it  was 
impossible  that  a  duke  could  be  wrong  when  all  was 
known,  but  we  fear  his  grace  of  Portland  had  forgotten 
his  logic — if  he  ever  condescended  to  learn  logic — when, 
having  discovered  that  some  quicklime  "  stops  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  potato  disease"  by  destroying  vegetative 
power,  he  promulgated,  in  "general  terms,"  that 
"  quicklime  is  a  protection  against  the  disease." 

If  the  faith  of  the  British  commonalty  in  dukes  had 
been  less  stedfast  than  it  is,  this  might  have  shaken  our  na- 
tional belief  that  dukesare  infallible.  The  fault.however,  is 
that  of  the  "  rascal  commons,"  who  ought  to  have 
known  intuitively  what  the  ducal  oracle  meant.  And 
it  is  with  a  view  to  prevent  future  misconstructions  of 
the  "authority"  of  the  lord  of  Wellbeck  that  we  venture 
to  ask,  with  all  humility,  whether,  when  the  Duke  of 
Portland  says,  "charcoal  is  quite  as  effectual  as  the 
magnesian  lime,"  he  means  ignited  charcoal  f  for,  should 
charcoal  fail,  and  uo  duke  discover  the  failure,  the  po 
tato-growing  community  may  be  again  apparently  nt 
issue  with  a  duke. 


THE  GAME  LAW. 
The  important  events  which  have  recently  occurred 
have  to  some  extent  diverted  our  attention  from  the 
pressure  of  the  game  laws  and  game  preserving  on  tho 
agricultural  community  ;  but  there  has  been  no  dimi- 
nution of  that  pressure.  Here  and  there  a  landowner, 
more  reasonable  than  his  fcllows,is  giving  up  the  game 
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nuisance;  but  upon  the  whole  we  apprehend  the  evil  to 
be  on  the  increase. 

A  few  are  throwing  the  hares  and  rabbits  overboard, 
in  the  hope  of  lessening  the  public  demand  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  game  laws;  us,  for  iustancc: 

"The  youthful  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington  hns, 
much  to  his  credit,  given  the  tenantry  on  his  extensive  es- 
tates permission  to  destroy  the  hares  and  rabbits." — Pro- 
vincial Paper. 

But,  independently  of  the  indirect  and  social  evils 
produced  by  the  existence  of  a  system  of  game  laws,  the  • 
actual  destruction  caused  by  pheasants  is  very  great,  as 
witness  the  following: 

"  A  brace  of  pheasants  were  lately  killed  in  the  parish  of 
Bradwell,  near  Coggeshall,  Essex,  the  crop  of  one  of  which 
contained  756  grains  of  wheat  and  barley,  the  other  928 
grains,  besides  other  small  seeds." — Essex  paper. 

On  many  farms  the  pheasants  which  are  daily  fed  at 
the  tenants'  cost,  must  be  counted  by  hundreds  ;  let  a 
simple  multiplication  sum  be  worked  on  these  dates,  and 
let  the  public  note  the  result.  Farmers  know  it,  and 
■writhe  under  the  infliction.  The  following  extract, 
from  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  showi  the  opinions  of 
farmers  on  the  subject  : 

"  Damages  caused  bt  Habes  and  Rabbits. — The 
farmers  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  quite  in  ecstacies  at  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond  and  Lord  Ashburton  having  declared 
'  that  hares  were  vermin,  and  alike  injurious  to  the  crops  of 
the  tenant  and  the  trees  of  the  landlord.'  It  is  calculated 
that  a  farm  of  000  acres  keeps  at  least  1000  hares,  which 
will  eat  as  much  as  200  sheep,  at  17s.  Gd.  each,  or  one  sheep 

to  five  hares,  at  3s.  Cd  £\75    0  0 

Waste  caused  by  hares  in  feediBg  equal  to  one 

quarter    43  15  0 


i-HH  15  0 

Every  hare  on  a  farm  eats  and  wastes  the  value  of  is.  Gd. 
at  least,  and  every  rabbit  costs  the  farmer  at  least  2s.  per 
annum.'' 


THE  ELECTRICAL  MINISTER. 

A  great  sensation  has  lately  been  produced  at  Paris  by  the 
wonderful  feats  of  a  young  lady,  a  Mademoiselle  Angelique 
Cottin,  who  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  torpedo  in  petticoats. 
Chairs  and  tables  fly  across  the  room  on  a  touch  from  her 
apron,  when  she  is  charged  with  the  fluid,  and  she  can  be 
attracted  or  repulsed  at  will  by  the  magnet. 
_  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  we  possess  a 
similar  but  much  more  wonderful  phenomenon  amongst  us. 
What  is  Mademoiselle  Cottin's  performance  in  this  way  to 
Sir  Robert  Peels? 

The  following  detail  of  experiments  proves  his  infinitely 
greater  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion : 

Experiment  i.  The  Premier,  after  being  very  heavily 
charged  indeed  during  the  hue  debate,  being  placed  on  the 
Conservative  benches  by  a  single  speech,  succeeded  in 
violently  throwing  from 'him  one-half  of  the  Conservative 
members,  quite  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  house.  Notwith- 
standing the  tremendous  efforts  made  by  Sir  Sidney  Herbert 
and  Sir  James  Graham  to  hold  these  gentlemen  in  their  places, 
the  sbock  was  so  great  that  they  were  almost  knocked  over 
themselves  by  the  violence  with  which  the  protectionists  flew 
across.  Mr.  Ferrand  was  flung  with  a  tremendous  shock 
against  a  knot  of  Free  Traders,  and  talked  so  very  widely 
that  it  was  feared  he  had  sustained  a  concussion  of  the  brain. 
He  is  not  yet  quite  recovered. 

Experiment  ii.  Sir  Robert,  being  again  charged  the 
night  after,  was  found  to  possess  the  power  of  attracting  the 
League  members,  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  repelled  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Society  in  Bond-street. 
Mr.  Cobilen  was  drawn  right  across  the  house,  apparently 
without  the  least  power  of  resistance. 

Experiment  hi.  Sir  Robert,  being  again  charged,  was 
pot  en  rapport  with  Lord  (leorge  Bentinck  and  Mr.  DTsraeli 
by  means  of  silk  (generally  a  non-conductor).  Notwith- 
standing be  drew  the  honourable  members  into  a  slough  of 
absurdity,  and  fixed  them  so  tight  in  a  dilemma,  that  they 
were  quite  unable  to  get  out  of  it — until  Sir  Robert  left 
the,  house. 

Experiment  iv.  Sir  Robert  being  again  charged,  and  a 
quantity  of  arguments  presented  to  him  by  the  member  for 
Northamptonshire,  these,  though  considered  particularly 
strong  by  those  who  selected  them,  were  at  once  broken  to 
pieces,  one  after  another,  by  a  single  sentenceof  Sir  Robert's. 
A  gentleman  of  great  scientific  acquirements,  who  has  watched 
these  experiments,  assures  us  that  Sir  Robert  is  quite  as 
powerful  as  the  electric  eel,  and  if  possible,  more  slippery. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Premier,  Mr.  DTsraeli 
bas  announced  his  possession  of  similar  powers.  He 
attempted,  when  fully  charged  with  sarcasm,  and  fads  from 
M'Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  to  electrify  the  House. 
The  attempt  was  a  total  failure,  and  Mr.  DTsraeli  is  accord- 
ingly pronounced  to  be  an  impostor. — Punch. 


Representation  op  Bridport. — A  petition,  duly  re- 
cognizanced,  was  presented  on  Monday  night  in  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  return  of  Mr.  Cochrane  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Bridport.  The  petitioners  allege  gross  bribery,  and 
pray  a  scrutiny.  It  appears  the  majority  of  one  will  little 
•vail  the  honourable  member,  as  numerous  cases  of  bare- 
faced corruption  of  votes  have  come  to  light.  The  most 
confident  expectation  prevails  in  Bridport  that  Mr.  John 
Komi)  I  v  will  be,  within  a  month,  what  he  ought  to  have  been 
originally,  the  "  sitting  member."  The  acts  of  bribery  are 
reported  to  compromise  seriously  some  of  the  chief  partisans 
of  Mr.  Cochrane. — Morning  Chronicle. 

The  Season. — While  the  European  papers  are  filled  with 
paragraph*  containing  evidences  of  the  extraordinary  pre- 
cocity of  the  season,  there  are  letters  from  North  America 
which  exhibit  a  singular  contrast  with  the  former  statements. 
In  certain  States  of  the  Union,  we  are  informed,  and  princi- 
pally in  North  Carolina,  Massachusetts,  and  Kentucky,  the 
weather  has  been  more  severe  than  any  experienced  at  the 
same  season  since  1712. 

We  are  glad  to  announce,  that  at  a  numerous  assembly  of 
the  Oxford  Circuit  bar  mess,  on  the  18th  inst.,  the  resolution 
against  reporting  was  rescinded  by  a  very  large  maioritv. — 
Morning  Chronicle, 
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Contarbri   Fleming,  and  Alroy.    Romances  by  B. 
DTsraeli  Esq.,  M.P.    London:  Colbum. 

The  republication  of  those  admirable  works,  in 
which  genius  seems  to  revel  in  its  own  exuberance, 
and  the  creative  power  of  a  poetic  mind  to  have 
called  worlds  of  thought  into  existence  with  greater 
facility  than  the  slaves  of  the  lamp  raised  their 
gorgeous  palaces,  has  led  us  to  contemplate  the 
political  position  of  the  author,  and  to  contrast  the 
high  principles  developed  in  Coningsby  and  Sybil 
with  the  very  inferior  practice  of  the  member  for 
Shrewsbury.  Like  his  own  Alroy,  Mr.  ])'  Israeli  has 
proved  false  to  the  star  of  his  own  destiny;  having 
appealed  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  country,  and 
proclaimed  that  the  sublime  of  morality  ought  to 
be  the  essence  of  sound  policy — having  shown  that 
the  system  of  protection  was  a  device  of  the  tricks- 
ters that  endeavoured  to  pass  themselves  for  states- 
men— having  pointed  to  the  vacillations  in  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke's  career  which  deprived  of  all  influence  the 
greatest  amount  of  talent  that  had  ever  centred  in 
the  person  of  an  English  politician,  he  has  declared 
himself  an  infidel  in  his  own  mission  by  becoming 
a  partisan  of  the  system  he  condemned,  and  an 
expounder  of  the  principles  which  he  denounced. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  which  is 
made  a  prominent  ride  of  action  in  Vivian  Grey, 
one  of  the  author's  earliest  and  most  successful 
works,  that  tact  and  cleverness  in  forming  a  party 
are  essential  to  success  in  political  life.  True  genius 
is  independent  of  party ;  Grattan  paid  Lord  Chatham 
the  highest  compliment  that  a  statesman  could  re- 
ceive when  he  declared  that "  he  stood  alone."  Moral 
power  in  his  case  was  quite  independent  of  numeri- 
cal strength;  he  commanded  majorities,  for  there 
was  a  severe  dignity  in  his  independence,  a  wizard 
power  in  his  strength  of  will,  which  for  a  time  gave 
to  his  behests  the  resistless  force  of  Fate.  He  too 
fell  beneath  the  trammels  of  party.  The  Lilliputians 
chained  down  Gulliver;  Chatham's  second  adminis- 
tration was  the  sad  exhibition  of  the  convulsive 
throes  of  a  giant,  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,  by 
the  most  ordinary  of  mortals;  he  was  a  Sampson, 
making  sport  for  the  Philistines. 

The  greatest  of  philosophic  poets,  and  the  most 
dramatic  of  satirical  writers,  could  conceive  no 
punishment  more  severe  for  the  tyrants  of  his  day 
than  that  they  should  have  a  full  conception  of  the 
moral  excellence  which  they  had  abandoned  for 
ever.  Persius  rising  to  a  height  of  ethical  dignity 
unmatched  in  the  whole  range  of  classical  literature, 
pronounces  as  bis  anathema  on  the  Neros,  the 
Domitians  and  the  Caligulas  : 

Virtutem  videant,  intabescantque  relicta. 

"  May  they  see  Virtue  and  pine  for  her  deserted." 

But  the  inconsistency  between  sublime  precept 
and  erratic  practice,  has  consequences  that  extend 
beyond  the  individual.  It  is  an  unjust,  and  a 
dangerous  trifling  with  the  moral  elements  of  public 
opinion.  Eternal  truths  are  proclaimed  with  all 
the  dignity  belonging  to  conscious  power;  delin- 
quencies of  past  and  existing  statesmen  are  exposed 
with  a  fearless  severity  which  implies  the  assertion 
of  innate  superiority.  The  voice  of  the  prophet  stirs 
all  the  sympathetic  emotions  by  which  intellectual 
sublimity  and  moral  excellence  are  appreciated;  we 
look  for  the  voice  of  the  prophet,  and  we  bear  the 
conventional  tones  of  the  advocate.  We  expect  some 
eternal  maxim,  and  we  receive  a  fugitive  epigram; 
we  seek  the  teaching  of  the  philosopher,  but  we  find 
only  the  patent  fallacies  of  the  sophist.  "  O  Lucifer, 
son  of  the  morning,  how  art  thou  fallen !" 

Long  and  fondly  as  we  have  admired  the  Tale  of 
Alroy,  the  greatest  impersonation  of  the  theocratic 
principle  developed  in  a  human  personage  which 
the  history  of  fiction  can  display,  we  rise  from  our 
last  perusal  of  its  pages  with  a  conviction  that  it  is 
one  of  those  conceptions  predestined  to  immortality. 
David  Alroy,  the  prince  of  the  captivity,  becomes 
lord  of  Asia  by  appreciating  and  holding  fast  to  the 
eternity  of  principle  with  which  his  destiny  is 
involved ;  but  he  barters  principle  for  a  low,  mean, 
and  miserable  existence — his  star  culminates  in  the 
horizon,  and  he  sinks  into  the  despised  captive  of  a 
dungeon.  But  this  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  historical 
truth.  There  is  an  iron  which  enters  into  the  soul, 
more  torturing  than  the  chains  which  manacle  the 
body;  there  are  fetters  for  the  mind,  more  galling 
and  more  degrading  than  those  which  the  jailer 
rivets  on  the  hands  and  wiists  ;  they  are  linked  in- 
dissolubly  to  the  inner  man,  when  integrity  parts 
from  genius,  and  consigns  the  high  trust  to  the 
hazards  of  a  temporary  and  paltry  expediency — 

And  the  clankless  chains  have  bound  thee, 
And  the  silent  spells  surround  thee  ; 
And  the  curse  hath  gone  together 
O'er  thy  heart  and  brain — now  wither. 

It  is  painful  to  sec  the  author  of  Alroy  lending 
himself  to  the  advocacy  of  monopoly;  and  to  say 
the  truth,  there  is  a  little  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  in- 
congruity between  his  cultivated  powers  and  that 
strange  development  of  intelligence,  called  "  the 
agricultural  mind."   We  cannot  seo  him  iu  the 


midst  of  the  protectionists  without  thinking  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  grazing  among  the  oxen.  When 
he  ischeered  by  his  anomalous  supporters,  we  expect 
him  every  moment  to  turn  round  and  enquire, 
"  What  meaneth  this  bleating  of  sheep,  and  this 
lowing  of  oxen  in  mine  cars?"  and  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  happened,  we  look  back  to  his  perpetrating 
some  such  severance  of  the  unnatural  connection  in 
the  course  of  the  session. 


Free  Trade  and  Artistic  Design,  from  the  Art- 
Union,  for  April  L8£6.  ( Unpublished). 
We  have  been  permitted  to  use  this  article,  from 
which  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts,  which  require 
neither  introduction  nor  comment.  The  following 
is  a  good  description  of  the  protection  system: 

"The  object  of  protection  is  to  prevent  competition,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  profits.  We  do  not  say  the  diminu- 
tion of  prices,  because  high  prices  are  very  far  from  being 
identified  with  high  profits;  before  price  can  be  a  measure  of 
profit  we  must  know  the  cost  of  production,  for  profit  is 
obviously  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  price  obtained  for  any  given  article.  Cheapness  of  pro- 
duction is,  therefore,  an  important  element  in  the  estimate  of 
profits,  and,  therefore,  in  the  estimate  of  wages.  For  it  is 
quite  clear  that  wages  must  be  paid  out  of  profits,  since  they 
could  not  possibly  he  paid  out  of  losses.  Now,  let  us  for  the 
sake  of  argument  grant  that  a  system  of  protection  can  be 
so  stringently  maintained  as  to  prevent  all  foreign  competition, 
and  that  the  operations  of  the  smugglers  can  he  effectually 
prevented  by  arevenue  police,  we  say  that  there  are  two  evils 
necessarily  resulting — the  loss  of  markets  abroad,  and  the 
raising  up  of  formidable  competition  at  home.  Protection  is 
a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  foreign  market,  for  bow  can  We 
meet  those  on  neutral  ground  with  whom  we  declare  ourselves 
unable  to  compete  in  our  own  markets  ?  We  can  export  no 
articles  except  those  which  we  produce  cheaper  titan  foreign- 
ers, unless  we  choose  to  buy  and  sell,  and  live  by  the  loss  : 
a  process  which  is  recommended  in  schools  of  sentimental 
economy,  but  which  political  economy  discards  as  preposterous. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  so  diminish  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion as  to  compete  with  foreigners  in  neutral  markets,  we  must 
be  far  more  than  a  match  for  them  at  borne,  and  protection  is 
utterly  useless, — it  becomes  a  mere  idle  mockery. 

"  Take  it,  then,  either  way.  so  far  as  export  trade  is  con 
cemed,  if  protection  enhances  the  cost  of  production  it  is 
mischievous  by  excluding  us  from  foreign  markets ;  and  if  it 
does  not  enhance  the  cost  of  production  it  is  utterly  and 
wholly  unavailing." 

We  are  pleased  with  the  following  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  wages: 

"  Whatever  raises  the  cost  of  production  enhances  the 
price  of  an  article,  and  whatever  raises  price  must  of  necessity 
diminish  the  consumption,  and,  consequently,  the  demand. 
Now,  as  goods  are  produced  only  to  be  sold,  it  is  evident  that 
a  combination  to  raise  wages  in  any  branch  of  labour  is  a 
combination  to  limit  the  demand  for  labour  in  that  branch  of 
industry;  and,  therefore,  the  unionists  must  go  a  step  farther, 
and  limit  the  supply  of  labour.  Now,  they  have  done  so  in 
several  instances,  but  they  have  never  succeeded,  and  they 
never  can  succeed.  If  they  fix  such  a  tariff  of  wages  as  to 
leave  little  or  no  margin  of  profits  for  the  manufacturers,  no 
capitalists  will  embark  iu  their  business,  so  far  as  the  power 
of  the  unionists  extends.  But  Great  Britain  is  not  a  single 
town,  and  no  trades'  union  can  exercise  the  sway  of  imperial 
legislation  ;  the  capitalists  prevented  from  embarking  in 
trade  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  may  seek  the  banks  of  the 
Irwcll,  the  Derwent,  and  the  Mersey.  In  point  of  fact  the 
competition  from  which  the  weavers  of  Spitalfields  now  suffer 
most  is  not  that  of  Paris  or  of  Lyons,  but  the  competition  of 
Manchester  and  of  Macclesfield. 

"We  have  now  shown  that  the  effect  of  protection  is  to 
destroy  the  foreign  market  and  to  provoke  a  most  injurious 
competition  in  the  home  market;  but  this  is  not  all:  in  the 
insensate  struggle  to  maintain  the  rate  of  wages  by  artificial 
means,  the  natural  means — that  is,  the  artistic  improvtment 
of  the  manufactured  article — is  entirely  neglected.  The  na- 
turtl  constituents  of  a  rate  of  wages  are  skill,  time,  and  toil, 
and  of  these  skill  must  always  bear  the  highest  price.  The 
unfortunate  condition  of  the  frame  knitters  and  the  band- 
loom  weavers  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mystery 
of  their  art  can  be  learned  with  great  ease,  and  that  the  em- 
ployment is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  possible  to  the  young, 
the  infirm,  the  sick,  and  the  untrained.  It  is  not  long  since 
some  seorss  of  Irish  labourers,  coming  over  to  reap  the 
harvest  and  failing  to  obtain  employment,  at  once  became 
band-loom  weavers,  and  thus  largely  added  to  the  numbers 
and  the  misery  of  that  unfortunate  class.  When,  therefore, 
we  urge  the  importance  of  raising  the  artistic  standard  of 
instruction  for  the  operative  classes,  we  are  also  contending 
for  their  obtaining  higher  wages  and  more  permanent  re 
numeration." 

We  shall  conclude  by  extracting  a  portion  of  the 
remarks  on  the  silk  trade: 

"  It  is  butjustice  to  say  that  the  immense  majority  of  the 
manufacturing  classes  have  shown  at  this  crisis  that  con- 
fidence and  self  reliance  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
commend. There  is  probably  no  class  of  operatives  to  which 
the  withdrawal  of  protection  might  have  been  expected  to 
appear  more  formidable  than  the  watchmakers  of  t'lerkenwell, 
and  yet  they  all  joined  in  a  petition  for  Free  Trade.  There 
has  indeed,  been  one  exception  to  this  rule ;  petitions  for 
protection  being  continued  have  been  presented  from  a  mi- 
nority of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  silk  trade,  and  yet  there 
is  no  trade  in  England  that  has  suffered  so  severely  from 
prohibition  and  protection. 

"  The  silk  trade  has  suffered  from  two  sbools  of  sentimental 
economy:  the  Spitalfields  school,  and  the  Macclesfield  school. 
When  the  facilities  of  weaving  by  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery, as  in  the  jacquard  loom,  were  so  increased  that  the 
time  and  toil  required  for  producing  any  definite  length  were 
reduced  to  one-third,  the  economists  of  Spitalfields  believed 
it  possible  to  maiutain  the  price  of  production  in  spite  of  the 
immense  change  in  the  cost  of  production.  But  two  could 
produce,  and  the  result  of  the  attempt  was  to  drive  a  large 
proportion  of  (be  silk  manufacture  into  the  north  of  England. 
The  Macclesfield  economists  took  a  still  more  absurd  dogma 
for  their  guidance :  they  held  thai  it  was  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  provide  them  a  market,  irrespective  of  the  value  cr 
the  merit  of  their  goods  ;  Mr.  Brocklehurst.  who  is  the  lead- 
ing professor  of  that  species  of  economic  science,  which  bos 
no  disciple  beyond  the  limits  of  the  borough  of  Macclesfield, 
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fun  confirm  our  assertion,  that  wherever  this  aboriginal  school 
had  influence,  artistic  design  wns  not  merely  unknown,  but 
was  deliberately  rejected.  Had  not  Mr.  Brocklolmisl  taken 
the  unfortunate  step  of  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff, 
on  the  ground  of  the  incapacity  of  Englislirni  n  to  compete 
with  Frenchmen,  wc  should  never  have  dreamed  of  making 
any  direct  reference  to  him  or  to  his  establishment.  But  he 
lias  challenged  an  inquiry  which  he  must  meet.  We  ask,  then, 
what  artists  has  he  employed  ?  What  reward  has  he  paid  ? 
What  original  taste  lias  he  developed?  What  design  has  his 
large  establishment  developed  ?  The  fact  is  that  on  original 
design  several  large  establishments  which  we  could  mention 
cio  not  together  expend  one-half  of  the  sum  which  is  paid  to 
artists  by  some  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  of  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  St.  Etienne.  They  ask  to  he  protected  in  a  systematic 
discouragement  of  British  progress  in  the  art  of  design,  and 
they  have  the  hardihood  to  declare  that  they  speak  in  behalf 
of  British  industry.  We  tell  them,  what  indeed  they  know 
full  well,  that,  skill  is  a  great ei  element  than  toil  in  the  prof!  Is 
of  British  industry,  and  that  those  who  discourage  the  de- 
velopment of  skill  are  the  very  vrorst  enemies  of  the  opera- 
tive. 

"We  can  relate  an  illustrative  anecdote,  and  appeal  to  the 
Macclesfield  economist  for  the  truth  of  the  facts,  which  came 
within  his  own  knowledge.  A  certain  West-end  house,  ob- 
tained a  design  from  Paris,  and  sent  it  to  he  realised  at  a 
large  English  establishment;  the  design  was  one  which  re- 
quired very  little  skill  to  adapt  it  to  the  jacquard,  but  it  was 
done  so  clumsily  and  so  badly  that  the  result  was  perfectly 
detestable.  Complaints  were  made,  and  the  answer  was, '  You 
can  get  no  better  article  without  smuggling.'  Now,  the 
answer  wa9  simply  a  downright  falsehood  :  in  '.he  establish- 
ment of  the  late  Mr.  Schwabe,  at  Manchester,  we  have  see» 
patterns  five  times  more  complex  placed  on  the  jacquard 
Without  difficulty.  There  may  lie  some  undiscoverahle  ad- 
vantages in  a  system  of  protection,  but  assuredly  it  is  no  ad- 
vantage to  maintain  noodles  as  heads  of  houses,  and  botches 
as  operatives. 

"The  plain  fact  in  the  silk  trade  is,  that  we  do  not  fail  so 
much  in  backwardness  in  design  as  ill  the  realizing  of  design  ; 
the  existence  of  protection  was  a  constant  incentive  to  avoid 
preliminary  expense,  and  to  slur  over  difficulties.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  work  turned  off,  not  its  quality,  determined  the 
character  of  the  workman.  The  operative  was  protected, 
not  from  the  competition  of  low  w.'.gesi  but  of  high  wages; 
ill  the  economy  of  Spitalfielcfs  and  Macclesfield  it  was  a 
crime  to  be  too  industrious,  too  skilful,  and  too  intelligent. 
We  have  long  felt  weary  of  such  mischievous  nonsense,  and 
we  are  glad  that  it  has  come  to  an  end.  We  have  been  paving 
a  premium  on  the  import  of  foreign  designs,  and  establish- 
ing a  prohibition  on  the  production  of  native  designers.  We 
have  been  sacrificing  the  real  interest  of  British  Art  to  the 
pretended  interest  of  lliitish  Industry.  Art  now  takes  its 
fair  stand  in  a  free  market.  We  say  to  the  British  manufac- 
turers,— You  can  only  meet  foreign  designs  by  English 
designs, — you  must  cease  to  he  imitators, — you  must  begin 
to  be  originators; — you  have  felt  the  smuggler  to  be  more 
than  your  match  while  you  depended  on  France  for  patterns, 
but.  a  more  complete  competition  will  drive  you  from  the  field, 
unless  you  develope  the  resources  which  arc  notoriously  ut 
your  command. 

"It  is  neither  our  duty  nor  our  object  to  vindicate  the  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel — political  considerations  come  not  within 
our  peculiar  sphere.  But  we  have  long  felt  that  the  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  artistic  excellence  from  abroad 
furnished  at  least  a.  pretext  for  discouraging  artistic  ambition 
at  home,  and  that  the  opening  of  our  ports  to  foreign  rivalry 
must  force  the  encouragement  of  domestic  powers  to  meet 
the  contest.  Pew  years,  probably  very  few  months,  will 
elapse  when  the  excellence  of  the  British  school  of  design 
will  not  be  far  behind  the  excellence  of  the  British  schools  of 
engraving,  of  painting,  of  modelling,  and  of  sculpture. 

"If  fashionable  consumer!  in  England  have  evinced  an  un- 
patriotic preference  for  ornamental  articles  of  foreign  manu- 
facture, they  can  plead  in  excuse  that  our  prohibitory  and 
protective  laws  proclaimed  the  inferiority  of  our  own  pro- 
ductions. Our  legislation  fostered  a  desire  for  foreign  silks 
and  foreign  paper-hangings,  not  merely  by  creating  the 
perverse  longing  which  all  feel  for  what  is  forbidden,  but  by 
tacitly  admitting  that  the  exclusion  was  a  proof  of  superior 
excellence.  English  Art  was  thus  doubly  discouraged: 
relying  on  protection,  the  producer  refused  to  stimulate 
design  ;  deceived  by  exclusion,  the  consumer  regarded  the 
inferiority  of  English  patterns  as  an  article  of  national  faith 
incorporated  in  acts  of  Parliament.  It  would  lead  us  too  far 
away  from  our  immediate  subject  to  show  the  connexion 
between  the  system  of  excise  and  the  system  of  protection, 
but  what  we  have  elsewhere  said  on  the  glass  trade  will 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  injuries,  which  being  subjected  to 
the  excise  brings  on  any  branch  of  manufacturing  industry, 
cannot  be  compensated  by  auy  amount  of  protection,  however 
excessive.  We  have  been  legislating  against  art,  enterprise, 
and  invention,  and  it  is  assuredly  high  time  that  we  should 
seek  to  advance  on  some  road  less  dangerous." 


J^REE  TRADE  IN  VIC  ST  .ME  NT  ASSOCJAT10N.- 


In  consequence  of  the  press  of  matter,  we  are 
compelled  to  defer  oar  notice  of  the  Compound 
Atlas  until  next  week. 


Indian  Cohn  Bread.— Bread  baked  from  Indian  com 
(maize)  U  coming  rapidly  into  vogue  in  our  city  (Glasgow), 
and  several  bakers  are  driving  a  brisk  business  in  it  already. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  on  Wednesday 
night,  Dr.  R.  J).  Thomson  read  an  able  paper  on  the  nutri 
live  qualities  of  Indian  corn,  which  he  ranked  very  high; 
and  at  the  same  time  exhibited  various  kinds  of  bread  and 
biscuit  which  had  been  baked  from  it  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Gor- 
don-street. Some  of  the  specimens  were  mixtures  of  mai/.e 
and  wheat,  anil  mai/.e  and  rice,  in  which  state  the  loaves  can 
he  better  fermented  than  when  the  maize  is  used  alone. 
The  bread  ami  biscuits  were  very  palatable  and  pleasant. 
Various  uses  to  which  Indian  corn  Hour  may  be  applied  in 
domestic  cookery  were  described,  and  some"of  them  illus- 
trated, on  the  occasion.  In  any  form  it  is  incomparably 
more  nutritious  than  potatoes,  and  may  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  trouble  and  expense  he  made  an  agreeable  dish. — 
Scottish  <  Guardian . 

A  paragraph  has  appeared  in  one  of  the  Newcastle  papers, 
stating  tnat  William  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  had  pur- 
chased the  estate  of  Ford  Castle,  Northumberland,  from  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford,  for  the  sum  of  300,000i.  We  have 
the  best  authority  for  saying  that  Mr.  Brown,  of  Liverpool, 
has  made  no  such  purchase,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  estate  may  have  been  sold  to  a  gentleman  of  the  same 
name. — Liverpool  Times. 
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Kichnrd  HuraOt,  Hbq., 
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Tf.OSTEES. 

Dr.  Thomafl  Trice,  7,  IlijUibury-terrner,  Islington. 
(i('01K'''riH)liipS(>!i,  Esq.,  G,  IVatoiloo  pfflAG. 
Captum  Coganj  Upper  Mill,  Hauimervuuth. 

UiNKF.lU. 

Mean.  PrescotC,  Grote,  &  Co. 

SOLICITOR. 

Josh.  Ivimsy,  Esq.,26,Chaucery-lnne. 
sl'hvevoii. 

Mr.  Frederick  Farrand,  Priory  Villa,  rcekham. 
sscn*TvnY. 
Mr.  Alfred  Lrnch  Saul. 
Prospectuses  mav  he  obtained,  pratis,  on  application  at  tho  Soeletr's 
OUlccs,  East  Temple  Chambers.  Whitefriars-strret,  Fleet-street.  The  Kurds 
(Oct .  cncli)  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  as  above. 

Persons  desirous  to  join  the  Society  are  requested  to  make  application 
tnirtti  diately. 

The  Society's  Ofllrnj; -will  he  open  for  receiving  subscriptions  and  the 
general  transaction  of  business,  ever;  Tuesday  and  Eriday  eveniegs,  D*m 

li  to  9  o'clock. 

THE 

THREE  TI1ADE  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION. — 

JL  As  the  Second  Subscript ion  is  about  to  be  called  for,  parties  Intend- 
ing to  avail  themselves  Of  the  benefits  of  the  Association  arc  requested  to 
make  application  fort-hares  immediately.  Vntil  the  Second  Subscription 
is  culled  in,  .shares  can  he  obtained  on  the  same  terms  an  those  which  have 
Ivcii  already  taken  no.  Attcnduneeat  the  Offices,  Bnet  Temple  Chambers, 
\\  liiu  iViaib-Mivet,  .elect-street,  every  Tuesday  and  l-'riday  evenings,  from 
Six  to  Nine  o'clock 

DECOLLKCTIONS  OF  A  TOUR:    A*  SUMMER 

.L\>  KAMI1L13  1 N  BELGIUM,  GERMANY,  and  SWITZERLAND. 
By  J.  "W.  M  isiiK,  1>. I >. ,  M.U.I. A.  (of  Manchester;,  uuti.ur  of  "  Continental 
India,"  "  The  Irish  Church  and  Ireland/'  >tc.  &c. 

Loudon :  J.  Snow. 

Extracts  or  Cuiticax  Notices. 
The  Spectator  (London),  March  II,  ISIfi. 
Dr.  Massie  is  a  Nonconformist  minister :  his  health  having  fulled  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  chrihpeof  scene  was  prescribed  by  his  medical  at- 
tendant. This  prescription  jumped  with  the  wfehcsof  thy  patient;  but 
the  "  res  an  gusto  doml  "offered  an  obstacle,  till  removed  by  the  affectionate 
solicitude  pC a  generous  and  kind  flock.  Ilr.  Massle  therefore  started  on 

tils  trip  .  made  the  usual  tour  through  K<  1  ;inni ;  visited  the  Spas  adjncppt 

to  the  libine ;  and  pt  in  trati  d  as  far  as  Geneva,  by  way  ot  Switzerland. 
His  return  was  through  Germany  to  the  Kibe  and  Hamburg ,  but  iiu  ac- 
companies the  reader  no  further  than  Lcipsir,  from  lack  of  space;  the 
\  ::l  ti  i  :i :'  h  ;  r.vM  ihj'.l  I:;  \t\r\ -i.-d-i    f  -i  Vt    kuie.l: :  :1  pa  .vs.  u"i:l  the  l.UtU' 

On  returning, to  his  (lock  ni  Lower  l:rdutrhton,(j;r.  Massie  gave  them  an 

would  seem,  afUr'tha  fashion  of  Mr.  Buekin-hanrs  soirecS  These  'ex- 
cited attention  ;  abstracts  were  published  in  some  journals ,  and,  finally, 
I);'.  Massie,  at  the  reipu-sl  ol  friends,  undertook  to  Write  an  account  of  his 
tour ;  which  forms  tin-  portly  volume  before  uk.  In  a  preface  the  author 
states  that  lh<  re  is  li'tle  either  ol"  the  substance  or  the  details  of  his  lec- 
tures iti  the  book.  They  uuye  nevertheless  affected  both  its  structure  and 
it*  matter.  The  oral  prevails  over  Hm  written  character  throughout. 
Considered  merely  in  themselves,  th<  se  things  are  well  enougn  done ;  for 
they  are  done  in  goodxailh,  with  some  knowledge,  and  with  what  is  called 
power.  "J)r.  Massie  is  not  a  mere  book-maker,  covertly  spinning  reminis- 
cences ,OUt  Of  the  nearest  receptacle  — which  generally  is  the  mide-book  ; 
but  a  person  who  thinks  his  flock  wants  this  Instruction,'  and  ti.cn  fore 
gives  it  them  unduiguisedly,  owning  when  he  takes  it  from  common 
sources.  The  oratorical  habit  of  making  ready  use  of  materials  serves  him 
well :  he  condenses  his  facts  W  ith  skill,  and  presents  them  with  cleverness, 
or  something  move  than  cleverness.  Still,  this  is  compilation,  not  observa- 
tion ;  and  it  needlessly  swells  the  hook  for  the  general  reader—  though  it 
was  not,  perhaps,  intended  for  readers  in  general,  but  for  a  particular 
class. 

in  the  more  proper  topics  of  the  tourist— incident,  description,  and  re- 
mark—Dr.  Massie  is  able  to  give  some  variety  to  an  exhausted  field,  by  his 
peculiar  object,  which  was  to  "  indicate  how  these  (foreign)  scenes  and 
associations  strike  a  Christian.''  His- comments  on  the  facts  he  observed 
partake  somewhat  of  The  lecture  ;  but  his  character  and  position  naturally 
introduced  hiui  to  a  class  with  whom  the  ordinary  run  of  tourists  have 
nothing  in  common';  and  he  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  information  respecting 
the  condition  cfthe  Protestant  congregations  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and 

Geneva  (which  stronghold  of  Calvin  is  now  a  pure  Unitarian  establish- 
ment); and  of  the  zealous  persons  who  are  waging  the  liible  and-Tract 
war  along  the  Rhine.  His  opinions  of  Catholicism  and  Lutheranism  are 
probably  to  be  received  with  some  caution  ;  though  in  the  main  he  agrees 
with  other  observers,  that  Rationalism  is  extensively  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many, and  that  among  Roman  Catholics  belief  is  confined  to  females  and 
the  ignorant,  scepticism  or  indilici  ence  prevailing  anions  the  artisans  and 
all  above  them.    It  seems  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  however,  to  be 

rather  aversion  to  superstition  than  to  religion.  Dr.  Massie  thus  speaks 
of  an  odd  combination  he  encountered  at  Cologne,  and  of  the  position  of 
dying  visitors  to  the  German  Spas.— Dr.  Massie  is  an  advocate  for  Tree 
Trade.  Like  Lain:.' and  How  ttt,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  struck,  at 
least,  favourably,  with  the  German  character. 

"The  Times  (.Manchester)  January  10, 181G. 
The  author  says  that, 110111  ifee  first,  he  meant  to  indicate  how  the  scenes 
and  associations  strike  a  Christian,  and  with  this  intention  he  has  pro- 
duced a  book  which  cannot  f^il  to  interest  a  Christian.  "We  j*et  little  in- 
formation from  him  as  to  cookery,  or  the  mysteries  of  gamin-,  or  of  plays 
or  operas,  or  of  accommodation  at  hotels,  although  be  has  an  eye  to  the 
beautiful  and  the  pictui  escjue,  he  it  in  the  country  or  antique  town.  But 
he  passes  through  Vilvordo,  and  wc  have  an  interesting  notice  of  Tindale 
the  translator  of  UieRible  ;  through  Brussels,  ami  wc  have  a  discussion  on 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  ;  through  the  Fatherland  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  wc  have  thoughts  suggestive  of  deep  reflection  ;  through 
Treves,  celebrated  for  its  "  sacred  coat,"  and  we  have  a  succinct  history  of 
Rouge  and  the  new  reformation  ;  and  through  Geneva,  and  we  have  an 
interesting  account  of  the  deadening  results  of  state  establishments  for  the 
promotion  of  religious  instruction.  The  book  is  filled  with  valuable  in- 
formation, conveyed  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  the  reflec -ions  ol  the  author 
are  always  just  and  true,  and  generally  appropriate  and  happily  intro- 
duced. 

The  Metropolitan  Magazine,  February. 
Many  publications  have  recently  issued  from  the  press  which  once  read 
mav  be  laid  aside.  The  volume  before  us  will  be  one  of  permanent  interest, 
as  it  is  one  of  valuable  information  and  pleasing  instruction.  Bv  the 
casual  reader  it  will  be  approved,  but  by  the  student  it  will  be  highly 
prized.  It  i.<  a  work,  apart  from  all  adventi  tious,  possessing  great  intrinsic 
merit.  It  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  author.  His  strong  faculty  of 
discrimination,  his  sound  judgment  regulated  by  the  best  principles,  his 
historical  knowledge,  and  hi*  exquisite  taste,  pointed  him  out  as  well  qua- 
lified to  produce  a  work  to  w  hich  reteienee  may  be  made  w  ith  confidence. 
He  has  represented  the  historical  tacts  which  took  plaee  in  the  towns  and 
cities  through  which  he  passed  with  a  vividncssof  description  which  can- 
not fail  to  establish  a  strong  association  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Dr. 
Massie's  love  of  antiquarian  researches  eminently  qualified  him  to  impart 
an  interest  to  this  work  which  a  mind  less  versed  in  ancient  lore  could  not 
have  commanded.  The  volume  may  be  appropriately  entitled,  "An 
Ancient  and  Modern  History  of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Swit/ei  land." 
Scarcely  one  town  did  he  visit  where  he  found  not  some  fragment  of  his- 
tory,some  visible  object  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  national  or  moral 
heroism.  With  surprising  clearness  docs  Dr.  Massie  show  the  effects  of 
the  protective  system  in  producing  continental  rivalship.  Hence  he  dis- 
covers a  resemblance  between  some  of  the  large  continental  tow  nsand  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  our  own  country.  The  recent  excitement  among 
some  of  the  former  adherents  to  Ropery  did  not  escape  the  notice  and  close 
investigation  of  Dr.  Massie.  His  opinions  of  this  politico-religious  move- 
ment will  be  gene:  ally  well  received. 

The  Examiner  (Glasgow),  January  21th. 
Despite  the  nausea  induced  by  the  trash  referred  to,  we  dared  to  hope 
when  we  saw  the  author  ot  Continental  India  among  the  travelling  hosts, 
that  he  would  give  us  something  pleasing  and  profitable,  and,  accordingly, 
we  set  to  his  volume  and  devoured  it  in  right  good  earnest,  and  with  an  ex- 
cellent Appetite,  which  increased  as  we  proceeded.  Ourrcaders  will  recol- 
lect that,  about  a  year  ago,  we  gave  some  extracts  from  lectures  delivered 
by  Dr.  Massie  to  his  people  on  his  return  from  the  continent,  «  hither  he 
had  gone,  by  medical  advice,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  The  volume 
before  US,  amongst  tt  host  of  other  facts,  contains  the  substance  of  these 
lectures,  but  in  a  new  and  greatl\  impro>  cd  form.  Vr*C  do  not  mean  to  say 
too  much  of  the  volume  at  present,  as  w  e  intend  to  give  occasional  extracts 
to  allow  our  readers  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves.  Meantime, 
we  must  say  that  we  have  never  read  a  book  of  the  kind  with  greater  de- 
light. Indeed,  so  much  were  we  satisfied  that  we  were  in  extreme 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  its  small  defects  amid  the  sterling  excellencies 
with  which  it  teems.  l)r  Ma-me  is  a  keen  observer  of  men  and  things. 
His  admiration  of  curiosities,  whether  these  are  antique  orliterury,  is  un- 
bounded. He  has  survejid  the  countries  di scribed  with  the  eve  or  the 
Christian  philosopher,  and,  without  introducing  his  remarks,  he  at  once 
rebukes  idolatrj  and  scorches  atheism. 

The  witness (Edinburgh), March  ith. 

The  observation  of  our  author  was  given  mainly  to  those  things  which 
the  common  run  of  tourists  arc  apt  to  overlook— the  trade,  the  manufac- 
tures, and  cspi  eiaily  I  he  lellg'ous  condition  of  tbo  Countries  he  passed 
through,  w)  far  as  be  had  opportunities  of  observing  it.  He  is  a  sincere 
baler  of  heroes  and  hero  w  orship,  that  is,  in  the  gross  sense.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  this,  we  may  mention,  that  though  he  visited  Brussels,  he  would 
not  take  u  walk  out  of  town  to  see  the  held  of  Waterloo.  "When  he  arrives 
on  a  buttle-ileld,  he  diesnotseuk  to  thrill  von  by  speaking  of  the  "pomp 
and  circumstance  of  wur  : "  he  seeks  to  excite  your  disgust  and  horror  hy  u 
reference  to  the  butcheries  here  committed.  YVc  confess  we  rather  like 
this  :  though  wc  cur.  few  also  that,  were  we  to  go  over  the  same  ground,  wc 
might  not  lie  able  to  exercise  the  same  M-If  denial. 

The  Universe,  FebranrV  a,  ihig. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  gilded  rubbish  it  is  most  refreshing  to  stumble 
over  something  solid  and  Sterling,  and  we  can  truly  nay  that  wn  have  been 
much  gratified  with  the  pernial  of  Dr.  Magics  interesting  volume-  He 
i*.  uu  acute  observer  of  men  and  tilings,  and  his  idlccUoua  arc  the  oycv- 


flowings  oi  a  philosophic  mind,  imbued  with  a  deep  and  wide-spread  bene- 
TolejK/e.  His  description*  arc  always  lucid  nnd  poiuu  d,  and,  sometimes, 
gtowingandgiaphie.  Ol  the  truth  of  this  the  following  extract,  taken 
almost  at  random,  will  bo  a  sufficient  proof,  and  we  have  chosen  il  in 
preference  to  many  others  "equally  or  more  attractive,  because  of  the  In- 
terest w  Inch  the  present  proceedings  in  the  Canton  of  A'aud  arc  now  every, 
where  exciting.— Another  very  Interesting  feature  In  the  work  K  the  very 
appropriate  historical  hue  which  is  beautifully  woven  into  the  web  of  the 
narrative,  giving  it  a  fulness  and  variety  at  once  pleasing  and  instructive. 
Our  author,  too,  has  frequent iy  brought  biographic  :-l  associations  to  bear 
upon  the  subject,  of  his  narrative,  standing  out  as  so  many  has  rein  ft,  and 
thus  avoiding  any  tiling  like  a  wearisome  monotony  either  of  style  or  mat- 
ter. Our  limited  space  will  not  alloy*  of  a  more  lei '.'then,  d  notice,  hut  we 
cannot  close  our  remarks  without  recording  our  unqualified  praiw  of  this 
very  interesting  and  instructive  volume,  and  we  feci  assured  thai  Ufa 
scholar  and  the  unlettered  will  alike  be  benefited  and  gratified  by  its 
perusal.  "We  cordially  wish  it  a  large  circulation:  wc  are  sure  It  de- 
serves it.' 

The  Liverpool  Mercury,  February  13th.  1M6. 

A  most  inleiesting  volume.  The  author  has  accurately  obse  rved  the 
points  of  interest,  not  only  in  the  places,  but  the  people  among  w  hom  \,,- 
has  "rambled."  The  ehiel  v:;]ue  ol'  this  book  consists  in  the  estimate 
which  it  enables  the  reader  to  form  of  the  present  resultsof  the  rn  at 
events  which  have  been  transacted  in  times  past  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 
While  we  have  been  gratified  by  the  natural  and  easy  style  In  which  tlio 
scenery  of  those  lauds  is  presented  to  view,  we  have  been  most  deep)  (  im- 
pressed with  the  admirable  mannc  r  in  which  the  habits,  the  morals,  and 
the  religion  of  the  people-  are  investi-'ated  and  described.  Dr.  Mnselchas 
rendered  eood  service  to  the  ennse  of  enlightened  liberty  and  PcrlpturoJ 
truth  in  this  department  of  his  work.  The  references  to  British  and  foreign 
policy,  in  respect  to  comineieial  :c  strict  ions,  are  calculated  to  throw  much 
liHhl  upon  the  great  question  which  now  agitates  the  public  mind.  Dr. 
Massie  has  been  one  of  the  most  honest  and  zealous  advocate  s  of  Free 
Trade;  and  his  coadjutors  will  gather  no  small  amount  of  Information, 
Illustrative  and  confirmatory  of  their  principles,  from  the  perusal  of  bis 
book.  We  recommend  it  to  the  attenti*  n  of  the  patriot,  the  philanthro- 
pist, and  the  Christian,  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  lite  ,i :  ■  ■ 
The  Wesley  an  Methodist  Association  Magazine. 

Its  author  is  well  known  to  many  of  ourrcaders  as  the  highly  -esteemed 
minister  of  a  Congregational  Church  of  Independents,  and  as  a  patriotic, 
liberal,  active,  ardent  man,  who  devotes  himself  to  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  suffering  condition  of 
the  labouring  poor.  Dr.  Massie  has  in  many  instancesjudieiously  availed 
himself  of  the  labours  of  other  tourists  in  filling  up  his  own  admirably  de- 
lineated sketches,  and  has  interspersed  a  considerable  amount  ot  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  historical  information.  The  present  state  and  past  history  of 
the  countries  through  which  he  travelled  suggested  many  important 
topics,  on  which,  as  a  Christian  philosopher,  an  ardent  friend  to  civil  und 
religious  liberty,  und  an  opponent  uf  the  awful  dcsola  ing  butchery  of  war, 
he  has  made  characteristic  and  suitable  reflections.  The  account  which 
Dr.  Massie  lias  given  of  the  places  par  titular!  y  connected  with  the  hUtory 
of  Luther  is  highly  interesting,  as,  indeed,  is  the  whole  of  the  volume* 
The  route  which  he  took  was  rich  with  scenic  beauty  and  historical  asS9< 
ciutions ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  his  mind  vividly  Lmpn  ssed  with  the 
diversified  beauties  of  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled,  and  his 
memory  well  stored  with  important  facts  relating  to  their  history.  It  was 
not  with  listless  inanity  that  he  made  his  tour,  but  with  the  zest  of  an  in- 
telligent mind,  determined  to  enlarge  its  boundary  of  knowledge  to  (he 
utmost  w  hich  opportunity  and  eupneity  would  allow.  Thus  he  has  h<en 
able  to  produce  u  work  which  must  be  a  favourite  with  all  classes  of 
readers,  containing  admirable  graphic  descriptions  of  beautiful  and  sub. 
lime  Qccncry,  equal  to  any  which  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  delineations  are  iuch  as  none  but  a  person  of  taste  und  genius 
could  describe.  It  also  abounds  with  notices  ot"  public  buildings,  remark* 
able  places,  ph  asing  incidents,  historical  recollections,  and  vivid  repre- 
sentations of  native  manners  and  customs.  Wc  predict  for  this  work  a 
very  favourable  reception  and  extensive  circulation. 

The  Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine. 

It  is  therefore  with  cordial  satisfaction  that  wo  welcome  the  volume  of 
Dr.  Massie.  He  has  traversed  some  of  the  most  Interesting  portions  of 
Europe, and  he  has  beheld  men  and  things  with  the  eye  of  a  Christian  phi- 
losopher. Il  is  With  the  impressions  that  such  an  observer  as  Dr.  Mas-io 
rece  ives,  that  wc  want  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  w  e  feel  a  peculiar  in- 
terest in  ttie  statements  which  he  makes  in  reference  to  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  the  people  ;  a  topic  of  infinite  moment,  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  progress  of  vital  Christianity.  But,  whilst  such  inat- 
tcrsare  amply  laid  before  us,  wc  beg  to  assure  our  readers  there  is  an 
abundance  of  materials  of  a  more  earthly  character.  An  insight  is  Live  a 
into  the  temporal  circumstances  of  the  people;  their  occupations,  and 
especially  the  extent  of  their  manufactures,  are  exhibited  in  their  due  pro- 
minence'; and  whilst  Dr.  Massie  is  not  ashamed  to  write  as  a  Christian 
minister,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  avow  his  love  of  freedom,  political,  c  nuuicji-- 
cial,  and  religious.  Continental  scenery  is  also  graphically  described  J  as 
are  also  continental  towns;  their  churches,  their  antiquities,  and  their 
institutions.  Universities  are  visited,  and  their  advantages  and  defects 
laid  before  us  ;  and  lest  such  topics  should  seem  dry  t-i  the  lovers  of  ro- 
mance, we  can  holdout  to  them  the  hope  of  their  taste  being  gratified  by 
the  incidents  of  travel, and  by  the  description  of  whatever  is  beautiful  and 
grand  in  the  objects  that  were  Witnessed.  It  is,  in  short,  a  volume  replete 
with  most  valuable  and  interesting  information. 

The  League.  March  li,  1K1S. 

Dr.  Massie  is  a  zealous  minister  of  the  Congregationalist  persuasion,  tbo 
first  sect  which  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience  ,  but  he  carries  his  hatred 
of  Intolerance  to  an  excess  which  renders  him  intolerant  in  his  turn.  We 
regret  this,  because  wc  find  in  the  work  elements  of  excellence,  which 
ought  to  have  been  disseve  red  from  such  a  connection.  Dr  Massie  is  a 
shrewd  observer,  and  a  clever  deseriber;  to  the  descriptive  part  of  his 
work  we  shall  therefore  confine  our  attention,  and  h  ave  others  to  de  bate 
with  him  on  the  points  at  issue  between  Rome  and  Geneva.  The  account 
ofNamur,  a  city  historically  assoc  iated  with  the  memory  of  LoulsXiYi 
und  William  111.,  is  a  clever  sketch  of  a  Belgian  manufacturing  town. 
The  view  from  Ehrenbreitstein  "the  broad  stone  of  honour,"  abeve 
Cologne,  is  pourtrayed  with  great  spirit  and  fidelity.  On  this  elevated 
rock  the  Doctor  was  raised  above  the  sphere  of  theological  differ? 
ences,  and  was  free  to  follow  the  impulses  of  his  better  genius.  With  thll 
exception  {controversial  theology),  however,  the  tone  of  the  booh  is  vigo- 
rous and  healthful,  the  descriptions  very  vivid,  and  the  course  of  the  nar- 
rative easy  and  flow  ing.  A  little  lessor  controversy,  and  a  little  more  of 
Christian  charity,  would  have  rendered  it  as  acceptable  a  companion  and 
guide  in  a  Continental  tour  as  could  well  be  desired. 

Liverpool  Courier,  Wednesday, Feh.  1H,  1845. 

Dr  Massie  is  already  favourably  known  as  the  author  of"  Continental 
India."  IDs  reputation  is  not  likely  to  suffer  by  the  publication  of  the 
present  volume.  It  has  been  his  object  not  merely  to  describe  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  sublime  in  the  scenery  through  which  he  passed,  but  to  exa- 
mine the  social  and  religious  aspects  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  interest- 
ing countries-  He  has  fairly  estimated  the  influence  which  the  system  of 
the  Papacy  exerts  upon  the  individual  character,  and  the  politic:'!  as  we  ll 
as  the  moral  relations  of  the  people.  His  work  is  more  than  a  guide-boob; 
to  the  objects  of  curiosity  with  w  hich  those  countries  abound.  The  leadcjf 
will  find  himself  introduced  to  the  familiar  and  public  scenes  on  which  no 
intelligent  man  can  look  without  the  deepest  interest.  Dr.  Massie  has  re- 
flected with  an  impartial  mind  ou  the  facts  which  have  fallen  under  his 
observation ;  he  has  traced  out  the  connection  subsisting  bet  ween  t  he  past 
history  and  the  present  condition  of  the  states  which  have  been  the  the- 
atres of  great  events  ;  and  has  thrown  the  results  of  his  meditations  into  a 
form  well  adapted  to  produce  right  impr  ssiohs  on  many  of  the  h  ading 
questions  of  continental  policy,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  We  are  sure 
that  both  pleasure  and  profit  will  be  realised  by  every  reader. 


TO  COUNTKY  SUBSCREBEKS. 

Any  person  forwarding  3s.  3d.  by  Post-office  onler  to  tlie 
Publisher,  07,  Fleet-street,  London,  will  have  one  quarter's 
conies  of  the  League  forwarded  by  post  on  the  daj'S  of  pub- 
lication. Subscriptions  for  the  paper  may  also  be  left  wit" 
J.  Gadsby,  Newall's-buildings,  Manchester;  and  the  Leaoub 
may  be  had  by  order  of  any  news-agent  in  town  or  country. 
Subscribers  who  receive  coloured  envelopes  on  their  papers 
must  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscrinlions  are  due. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  March  28,  1846 


From  all  quarters  of  the  country  we  receive  co 
plaints  of  the  depressed  condition  of  trade  and  co 
merce,  and  of  tho  diminution  of  employment  in 
almost  every  branch  of  British  industry.  The  gloom 
over  all  tho  markets  continues  to  increase,  and  tho 
chief  cause  of  the  depression  is  the  uncertainty  pro- 
duced hy  the  delays  which  have  been  interposed  to 
the  passing  of  tho  ministerial  measure  Every  one 
is  weary  of  an  interminablo  debate  dragging  its 
slow  length  along  without  eliciting  a  single  new 
fact,  or  producing  any  variation  of  thread-bare  fal- 
lacies. Voltaire  is  said  to  have  lent  the  same  volume 
of  a  worlc  to  a  French  nobleman  eleven  times  in  sup- 
cession, and  at  length  to  have  inquired  how  he  liked 
tho  perusal.  The  nobleman,  who  believed  that  he  h  id 
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been  all  the  time  studying  a  continuous  scries,  de- 
clared that  he  had  found  it  very  amusing;  but  added, 
il  mi-  stnii'ule,  qu'il  se  rcpete  qv.clquefois.  The  protec- 
tionists so  repetent  with  a  vengeance  !  Even  though 
like  Finch,  they  have  to  address  empty  benches,  or 
like  the  magnanimous  Borthwick,  they  have  to  en- 
counter significant  hints  of  impatience,  they  still 
continue  to  pour  forth  the  same  "  weak,  washy,  ever- 
lasting flood,"  until  the  diluted  stuff  has  quite 
sickened  our  stomachs.  Now  this  may  be  sport  to 
them,  but  is  death  to  us.  The  business  of  the  na- 
tion ought  not  to  be  suspended  that  lordlings  should 
indulge  in  small  talk,  or  agricultural  orators  prove 
that  they  differ  from  their  sheep  and  oxen  in  pos- 
sessing the  faculty  of  speech,  though  in  few  other 
particulars.  The  leadiug  merchants  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  have  applied  to  the  Premier  to  put 
an  end  to  a  dull  farce,  which  renders  the  British 
legislature  the  mockery  of  Europe,  and  exposes  the 
British  empire  to  the  perils  of  a  commercial  crisis. 

It  is  true  that  the  debute  has  rendered  the  old 
fallacies  of  monopoly  utterly  odious  and  contemptible. 
Even  the  monopolist  press  has  ceased  to  hound  on 
the  aspirants  to  oratorical  fame,  after  the  lament- 
able exhibitions  which  have  taken  place.  But  when 
it  is  manifest  that  we  are  merely  witnessing  a  "  talk- 
ing against  time,"  and  that  no  other  object  is  sought 
than  factious  delay,  we  must  protest  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  and  common  decency,  against  such 
a  scandalous  waste  of  public  time,  and  such*  egre- 
gious trilling  with  public  patience. 

"We  have  had  the  "  mad  Parliament,"  the  "pen- 
sioned Parliament,"  and  tho  "  puzzled  Parliament," 
reeordedin  our  annals,  but  the  "  prating  Parliament," 
is  worse  than  any  of  the  three,  and  deserves  to  bo 
indicted  as  a  common  nuisance. 


THE  NEAPOLITAN  TARIFF. 
( From  the  Manchester  Guardian, ) 

We  announced  on  Wednesday  last,  on  the  authority  of  n 
letter  from  Naples, the  speedy  issue  of  a  new  tarilf,  by  which 
the  duties  on  English  manufacture  would  be  considerably  re 
duced,  and  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  greatly  extended  We  have  now  the  satisfaction 
of  stating,  that  this  first  step  by  any  foreign  power,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  course  pursued  by  the  British  Government,  in 
the  amelioration  of  fiscal  and  commercial  legislation,  has 
now  been  made.  The  royal  decree  announcing  the  new 
tarifFwas  made  public  on  the  11th  inst. ;  and  it  establishes, 
as  we  expected,  very  considerable  reductions  in  the  duties 
on  the  leading  articles  of  import  from  this  country  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  following  particulars  are  derived  from  a  letterreccived 
by  a  house  in  this  town,  dated  Naples,  March  12: 

"The  question  of  the  tariff  is  at  last  decided ;  and  yester- 
day the  royal  decree  was  made  public." 

The  following  are  the  reductions  in  the  tariff  on  textile 
manufactures,  as  deduced  from  the  amount  of  duty,  as  stated 
in  Italian  money : 

The  duty  on  cotton  yarns  is  reduced  one  third. 

On  cotton  cloths,  grey  and  white  shirtings,  &c,  the  duty 
is  reduced  about  one-half. 

On  printed  cottons,  the  reduction  of  duty  will  amount  to 
•bout  (is.  per  piece,  or  one-half  the  existing  duty. 

On  mixed  cotton  and  worsted  goods,  and  on  worsteds,  the 
reduction  will  amount  to  about  •'is.  per  piece. 

On  silk  goods,  and  goods  mixed  with  silk,  the  duty  will  be 
reduced  one-third. 

We  are  indebted  to  another  letter  for  the  following  parti- 
culars of  the  new  duties  on  a  few  of  the  most  important  arti- 
cles of  export  from  this  country.  As  the  duties  were  stated 
only  in  Neapolitan  measures  and  money,  which  are  rather 
difficult  to  reduce  to  English  denominations,  we  may  have 
made  some  errors,  and  therefore  give  them  both  ways  : 

Prints  (including  handkerchiefs),  80  grani  per  square  canna  = 
4d.  per  square  yard. 

Bleached  cottons, 45  grani  per  canna  =2{d.  per  square  yard. 

Plain  linens,  100  grani  percanna=5Jd.  per  square  yard. 

Figured  linens,  110  grani  per  eanna=5|d.  per  square  yord. 

Fostiai>9,  velveteens,  &c,  plain  oratriped,  170  graui  per canna 
=  74d.  per  square  yard. 

Cotton  twist,  17  ducats  per  cantar  =3Jd.  per  lb. 

It  was  stated  in  the  letter  from  which  we  derived  our  in- 
formation last  week,  that  the  proposed  reductions  would 
prove  a  serious  blow  to  the  Neapolitan  manufactures.  As 
it  might  be  supposed  that  these  manufactures,  for  the  benefit 
of  which  the  Neapolitan  government  and  people  have  sacri- 
ficed so  much,  were  of  great  importance,  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  them  from  M'uitEOon's  Commercial  Sta- 
tistics : 

"We  scarcely  know  of  any  country  where  the  mnnnfactnres  of 
woven  goods,  unless  it  be  silks,  are  less  adapted  either  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  or  to  local  circumstances.  The  kings  and 
governments  of  the  kingdom,  allured  by  specioue  statements 
made,  not  by  Neapolitans,  but  by  English,  French,  and  German 
adventurers,  have,  however,  enforced  a  system  of  commercial 
legislation  fur  the  purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining  woollen, 
cotton,  and  other  manufactures,  for  which  the  whole  country 
has  paid  dearly,  and  by  which  the  contrabandists,  foreigners 
■s  well  as  Neapolitans,  have  gained  enormous  and  regular 
profits.'  *  •  *  »  * 

"A  mere  enumeration  of  factories  on  paper  will  appear  im- 
portant to  those  who  do  not  comprehend  the  comparative  value 
Of  inch  establishments,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  ore  maintained.  »  »  »  yVo  know  of  establish- 
ments In  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Lancashire 
— In  Westphalia,  and  we  may  include  Switzerland,  which,  ac- 
cording to  onr  knowledge  personally,  and  the  best  information 
obtained  in  England  and  the  continent,  and  in  Naples  and 
Bicily,  are  singly  of  more  importune,  not  hi  the  number  of 
jnei  as,  tec., produced,  but  in  their  intrinsic  value,  independent 
91  premiums  and  protective  duties,  than  all  the  woollen,  cotton, 


linen,  and  hardware  manufaotnres  respectively,  of  the  kingdom 
of  tho  Two  Sicilies.  We  exclude  from  this  estimate  tho  ordi- 
nary course  cloths  made  by  the  peasants  for  themselves,  and  tho 
ordinary  works  of  blacksmiths  and  other  tradesmen." 

All  the  preceding  duties  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  ten 
per  cent. 

The  Portuoubse  Tariff. — We  learn,  by  letters  re- 
ceidly  received  in  this  town,  that  a  commission  is  sitting  in 
Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  commercial  tariff  of 
that  kingdom.  Ill  what  spirit,  or  with  what  particular  views 
this  revision  has  been  commenced,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.  It  can  scarcely  be  intended  to  make  more  strin- 
gent that  tariff  which  is  rapidly  ruining  the  wine  growers  of 
the  Douro  ;  and  yet  the  present  statesmen  of  1'ortugal  arc 
so  far  personally  interested  in  manufactures,  that  we  feel  no 
confidence  in  their  intentions  to  promote  a  more  liberal  com- 
mercial policy.  Probably  the  lapse  of  a  short  time  will  de- 
velope  their  intentions. — Manchester  Guardian. 


A  Game  Law  Hero. — At  the  Leicestershire  Assizes,  on 
Monday,  two  men  named  Rolleston  and  Hales,  were  charged 
with  being  on  land  in  the  parish  of  Evington,  during  the 
night,  armed,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  game;  and  as  the 
evidence  was  distinct,  they  were  sentenced  to  twelve  months, 
hind  labour  each.  Fouldes,  game-keeper  to  G.  A.  L.  Keck, 
Esq.,  of  Houghton,  during  his  cross-examination,  was  asked 
by  Air.  Kenneth  Mucauley,  who  defended  the  prisoners, 
how  many  offenders  against  the  Game  Laws  he  had  taken  ? 
He  docs  not  appear  to  be  more  than  10  years  old,  if  so  much, 
buthis  reply  was,  "  Two  hundred  and  twenty."  This  Mr.  Keck 
is  a  staunch  monopolist,  and  rigid  game  preserver.  He 
seldom  resides  at  his  seat  here  ;  and  neither  farmers  nor  la- 
bourers speak  well  of  him,  hut  the  Petty  Sessions  are  con- 
tinually being  occupied  with  his  game  eases,  and  the  county 
is  put  to  immense  expense  in  their  punishment  of  the  of- 
fenders. 


THE  FUNDS. 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Bed, Ann 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
34,perCt.  lted.Ann. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  1800 

Cons,  for  Acct  

Exc.  Hills, pm. . . . 
Ind.Bds.im.1000/. 
Venezuela  2  perCt. 

Do.  deferred  

Belgian  4}  per  Ct. 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

Chilian   

Cohmib.  ex.Venez. 

Danish   

Dutch  2J perCent. 
Dutch  4  per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Portug.  conv  

Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct. 
Do.  3  perCt.  ex.dv. 


Sat. 
M«r.2I 


212.J 
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Mar.23 


96i 

25 

28 


89 
59, 

si* 

57- 

losf 

37 


Tu.is.  WtD.  Thub 
Mar.24  Mar.25  Mar.20 


96 
23 
30 
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3lt 
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96 
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90 
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90 
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r  ki. 
Mar.27 


210 
90 

i6| 

90] 
30 
28 


50* 
0*1 
31 


25} 
3«j 


MAKKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Monday,  MAitcn  2).— Of  Wheat,  Bailey,  and  English  Oats, 
the  arrivals  during  the  past  week  have  been  only  moderate,  nor 
are  they  much  increased  this  morning.  The  choicest  samples 
of  English  Wheat  fetch  Is.  more  money,  but  inferior  samples 
are  dull  of  sale  ami  no  dearer.  The  quantity  of  Foreign  Wheat 
continues  to  increase;  20,7*2  qrs.  have  come  to  hand  in  the 
week:  there  is  no  alteration  to  nOtioe  in  the  value  of  it,  but  tho 
trade  is  dull.  Barley  barely  supports  last  week's  prices,  but  quo- 
tations remain  the  same.  About  17,400  qrs.  of  Irish  Oats  appear 
in  the  return,  and  in  addition  there  are  two  or  three  vessels  fresh 
up  to-day.  Altogether  the  show  of  samples  is  large,  but  the  at- 
tendance of  buyers  is  pretty  good,  ami  stocks  being  low  in  the 
hands  of  consumers  and  dealers,  holders  ask  more  money  than 
last  Monday,  and  the  sales  are  at  full  prices  ;  a  very  considerable 
business  niight  be  transacted  at  the  rates  of  this  day  week. 
Beans  and  Peas  are  in  short  supply,  and  fully  as  dear. 

S.  H.  Lucas. 
BRITISH.         Perlmperial  Quarter 

Wheat,  Essex,    lied  54  to  00   White  58  to  00 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    49     58  56  03 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  47      54  54  62 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  22  24 

Ditto  Ditto.... Black   22  25 

Ditto  Ditto  Polands  New  24  26 

Scotch  Feed  25      26         Potato  28  29 

Limerick  24  25 

Ditto  Fine  New  27   29  Old  Fine  none 

Cork  24 

Waterford,  Youghal,  &  Cork  Black  21  23 

Sligo  22  24 

Oalway  19  21 

Barley  26  33 

Beans,  Mazagan  New  31   33  Old  38  40 

Harrow   33  37   

R  m  all   39  40   

Peas,  White  Boilers  38  42 

Grey  30. .32  Maple  32  34 

Flour,  Town  -made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  45  56 

Norfolk  and  Suflolk  43  40 


FOREIGN. 


FREE.     IS  BOND' 

Perlmperial  Quarter, 


Wheat,  Dantzig,high  mixed  58  to  60  54  00 

Rostock  56     60   50  54 

Stettin   52     58   50  54 

Hamburgh   52     57   50  52 

Odessa   48  50 

Odessa  Polish   50  51 

Russian  soft  

Ditto   hard  

Spanish   54 

Blanquillo   56 

Australian   60 

Barley,  Grinding  27 

Distilling  29 

Oats,  Archangel   24 

Danish  

Swedish   22 

Btralennd  

Dutch  Feed  22     23   20  21 

Brew  20     27   23  25 

Polands   28     29  24  25 

Black  22 

Beans,  Egyptian  34 

Peas,  Whiie   

Ditto  Boilers  ,.42 


GO 
62 
69 
28 
31 
25 

24 

23 
27 
29 

36 


Beans, 

1010 


1300 


Peas 
482 


Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  190  lbs  34  30 

United  Stales  38     -J7  28  30 

Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  2Hi  lb:j  

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  tho  Port  of  London  from 
Mar.  10  to  Mar.  21,  1840,  both  days  inclusive. 
Wheat,    liarh-y.  Oats. 

English   5025       3251  6302 

Scotch   9         495  241 

Irish   ..  I7i:j'J 

Foreign  20782       ..  600 

Flour, 4099  sacks;  1387  barrels. 
FutOAT,  Ma  no  re  27.— There  has  been  again  a  short  sup- 
ply of  every  kind  of  Grain  since  Monday;  notwithstanding 
this.  He-  trade  generally  lias  been  bo-  from  brisk.  The  daman  I 
for  English  Wheat  is  fully  equal  to  the  supplv;  ami  the  Statement 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  house  last  night,  that 
the  Corn  Bill  will  not  come  before  the  Lords  before  the  end  Of 
April,  makes  holders  of  One  dry  Wheat  firm  at  rather  oyer  Mon- 
day's prices.  In  Bunded  Wheat,  there  was  more  passing  on 
Wednesday  than  for  some  lime  before:  but  to-day  the  demand 
is  not  quite  so  brisk.  There  is  no  alteration  to  notice  in  the 
Bai  ley  (rude.  A  shilling  more  money  than  on  Monday  is  asked 
for  Oats,  and  in  some  instances  is  obtained:  but  for  the  most 
part  an  advance  of  more  than  Od.  cannot  be  made.  Selp  rs  at 
smaller  improvement  have  done  a  very  fair  business.  Beans  and 
Peas  the  same  as  on  Monday.  A  cargo  of  Indian  Com  has  been 
sold  to-ilay  at  32s.,  for  shipment  to  Ireland.  There  was  no  alte- 
ration in  the  duties  yesterday.  g.  H.  LtJCAS. 

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  23rd  of  March  to  the  27th.  of  March,  both  inclusive 


Wheat  . 
Barley 
Oats  . . 


English.    I       Irish.      I  Foreign. 
2190       I  ..  6020 

1990        1         ..  I 
2100        I        1300  I 
Flour,  15.S0  sacks. 

LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  March  24, 1810. 

Qrs.        Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

Wheat    4381    68s.   3d.     Rye    95   35s.  2d. 

Barley    3300    31s.    id.     Beans  ....       1290   Ms.  0d 

Oats   13354   23s.   fed.  J  Peas    004   35*.  hi. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Benns.  Peas, 

s.  d.   s.  d.   s.  d.    s.   d.   s.  d.   R.  d. 

14lh  Feb  54   9.  .31    6.  .21    9.  .32    7.  .31    9.  .35  7 

21st     *    ....55   0..29  11.  .21    0..32  10. .34    0.  .34  .'! 

28th    "     ....54   6.  .29    7.. 21    5.. 33    4.. 34   2.. 3.5  2 

7th  March  ..54  10.  .29   3.  .21  10.  .33    6.  .34  11.  .33  8 

Mill     „     ....54    3. .29   4. .21    9. .34   2. .35    2. .34  9 

21st    „   55  •  1.. 29  10.. 22   0.. 33  10. .31   4. .33  4 

Aggregate  Average,  of  the  Six  Week*.  Wheat,  51s.  Od.j  Barley. 
59s.  9d.  ;  Oats,  21s.'  9d. ;  Rye,  33s.  4tt. ;  Beans,  34s.  8d.; 
Poas,  34s.  5d. 

Duty.  Wheat,  18s.  0d.;  Barley,  9s.  0d.;  Oats,  6s.  Oil.;  Ryo 
9s.  Od. ;  Beans.  8s.  6d.  ;  Peas,  8s  6d. 

Stock  of  Com  in  Bond,  Mar.  5, 1840. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas.  Flour 

Cuts. 

In  London,  445560  17299  61192  ..  6144  346S  11S*>76 
Unit  King.  1138950   82919     96983     ..     13113     8127  837355 

MEAT  MARKET. 
Trade  upon  the  whole  dull,  although  prices  were-  maintained. 
r*BB  STONE  OF  Ribs.  IlY  THE  CAIICASB. 
Prime  Beef. .  43    Od  to  3s    8d    Middl. Mutton  4s    2d  to  3s  10,1 
Middling  do.  3s   6d  to  3s   4d    Veal,  from   ..5s   Oil  to  4s  4d 
Plain,  or  infe-  Small  Pork  ..  5s   Od  to  is  8d 

rlorBeef  3s   2d  to  2s  Md    Large,  or  infe- 

Prime  Mutton  4s   Od  to  Is   4d  |  ri  or  Pork  ..3s   8d  to  3s  Od 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  Maccii  20. 
BANKRUPTS. 

James  Kirkup,  Rotherhithe,  coal  merchant.  [Mr.  Hodgson, 
Broad. street-buildings. 

William  Collins,  liugsby,  Warwick,  tailor.  [Mr.  Burhidge, 
Helton-garden. 

James  Bryant,  Mavficld,  Sussex,  draper.  [Messrs.  Seles  and 
Turner,  Aldermauhury. 

Isaac  Harris,  Croydon,  Surrey,  clothier.  [Mr.  Jacobs,  Win- 
chester-buildings.  Great  Winchester-street. 

Henry  Ward,  Widl'nrd-iiiill,  Gloucestershire,  paper  manufac- 
turer.   [Mr.  Bond,  Leeds. 

William  Stone,  Wood-street,  laceman.  [Mr.  Lloyd,  Milk-street, 
Cheapside. 

Bil  liard  Ellison  and  John  Goodworth,  Barnsley,  Yorkshire, 
linen  manufacturers.    [Mr.  Bond.  Leeds. 

Joseph  Whalley  and  Charles  Whalley,  Liverpool,  seed:  men. 
[Mr.  Neal,  Liverpool. 

Richard  Barnes,  Preston  Leigh,  Gloucestershire,  coal  dealer. 
[Messrs.  Newman  ami  Co  ,  Cheltenham. 

Cornelius  Brady,  Ashion,  Birmingham,  commission  agent. 
[Mr.  Harding,  Birmingham. 

Richard  Edwards,  Huddersfield,  woollen  draper.  [Mr.  Bond, 
Leeds. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTI! ATIONS. 
Thomas  Fairbairn,  Edinburgh,  hanker. 
William  Davison,  Glasgow,  smith. 

James  Sharp  and  John  Thompson,  Meadowside,  Lanarkshire, 
calico-printers. 
John  Cromie,  Glasgow,  baker. 


TUESDAY,  March  24. 
BANKRUPTS. 

J.  Giro,  Moorgate-street,  City,  merchant.  [Mr.  Peile,  Great 
Winchester-street. 

C.  H.  Waters,  Queen's-row,  Pirnlico,  dealer  ill  pictures.  [Mr. 
Burhidge,  Hatton  Garden. 

•1.  Thompson,  Norwich, grocer.    [Mr. Storey,  Gray's  inn-plaee. 

W.  Morphew,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  draper.  [Messrs.  Reed  and 
Langford,  Friday  street,  Cheapside. 

J.  Perkins,  North-place,  Gray's-inn-lane,  jeweller.  [Mr.  Clark, 
Finsbury-place. 

Thomas  Peirson,  Warwick-court.  Holhora,  money-scrivener. 
[Messrs.  Bell  and  Co..  Bow  Churchyard,  Cheapside. 

J.  Brett,  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  sheep-salesman.  [Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, Nieholae-lane,  Lombard-street. 

R.  Ellis,  Richmond-street,  Soho,  carpenter.  [Messrs.  Carlon 
and  Haynes,  Palace-chambers,  St. .laines's-street. 

A.  B.  Innell  and  A.  Cookes,  Little  Quccn-street.  Holbom,  var- 
hish-manufactnrers.   [Mr.  Stuart,  New-inn,  Strand. 

M.  Cubitt,  High  Holl.orn,  builder.  [Messrs.  Smith,  South- 
amplon-hnildings,  Chancery-lane. 

G.  Prince,  liomsey,  Hampshire,  wine-merch  nt.  [Messrs. 
Watson  and  Co.,  Falcon-s.iuare. 

V.'.  Bull,  Addle-street,  City,  cloth  merchant  [Messrs.  Sudlow 
rmd  Co., Chancery-lane. 

J.  Riding  and  J.  Fielding,  Leyland,  Lancashire,  cotton  manu- 
facturers.   [Messrs. Milne  and  Co., Temple. 

J.  Rishton,  Hoddlesden,  Lancashire,  cotton-spinner.  [Mr. 
Fox,  Finsbury-circus. 

J.  Gibson,  Manchester,  veterinary  surgeon.  [Messrs.  Wil- 
liamson and  Hill,  Verulam -buildings,  Grays  Inn. 

.1.  Riddel]  Wood,  Manchester,  varnish  maker,  Manchester, 
[Messrs.  Milne  and  Co.,  Temple. 

T.  Taylor)  Hereford,  grocer.   [  Mr.  Greatwood,  Birmingham: 

M.  Smith,  Birmingham,  iron-founder.  [Messrs.  Smith  and 
Co.f  Bedford-row, 

P.  Crispin,  Bristol,  carpi  liter.    [Mr.  Hinton.  Bristol. 

E.  Williams,  Northop,  Flintshire,  draper.  [Messrs.  Vincent 
and  Sherwood,  Temple. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATION. 

J.  M'AJaster  Houston,  Paisley,  commission-agent. 
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NEW  WORK  BY  GF.ORG E  CRUJKSTIANK. 
On  the  31  «t  instant  will  bo  publislwd,  and  continued  Monthly ,  prim  Is. , 

OU    B  OWN  TIMES. 

Illustrated  by  GaoRnr  Chl  [xenixx, 

Contents:  1.  "  Onr  Own  Time*."— 2.  Tim  Money  MnfKot— 3.  London 
Penetralia.  No.  1.  Jacob  s  Island— I.  Little  si  "-'"»■  Concerning  Oregon— 
G.  Sketches  of  Literary  Life.  No.  1.  The  Ector's  Daughter— 7.  Hydro- 
pathy Coolly  Considered, 

London:  Bradbury  and  Evans. :«  Meet-street. 

OLIVER    TWIST.     Bv    Chaiu.ks  Dickens,  Esq. 
With  Illustrations  by  Oeorgc  CrnlkshaoH,  and  the  latest  Corrections 
and  Alterations  of  the  Author 

No.  4  will  be  published  on  the  31st  luff.,  prlo  Is.  To  be  completed  in  len 

Numbers. 

London:  Published  for  the  Author,  by  Ihad'.nry  and  Evans,  90,  Fleet- 
street,  and  \\  nit  errors. 


DOUGLAS    JERKOLD'S   SHILLING  MAGAZINE 
(tor  VpriD.will  contain  the  continuation  of  the  Editor's  History  of 
ST.  GILES  and  ST.  JAMES,  Chapters  XX]  IL,  XXIV.,  and  XXV.;  il- 
lustrated with  Two  Etchings  by  Leech. 
The  Hedgehog  Letters,  and  various  other  Contributions. 

London  :  Published  at  the  Punch  Otf1ce,HS,  Fleet-street. 

On  the  31st  of  March  will  be  published,  No.  IV.,  price  0(L,  of  the 

ALMANACK   OF    THE     MONTH,     A   Review  of 
Everything  and  Everybody.  Edited  by  Gilbert  AunoTr  a  Beckett. 
principal  Contents  nf  the  April  Number— Some  Account  of  April,  with 
an  illustration  bv  It.  Doyle.    Railway  Committees  of  the  Month,  with  an 
illustration  bv  fit.  Doyle.   The  Crusaders  at  Drury  Lane,  with  5  illustra- 
tions by  R.  Doyle     Domestic  Parliament.     Debate  on  Supplies.  The 
Beggar  on  Horseback.    The  Romance  of  Advertising,    Portrait  Clubs, 
with  an  illustration  by  R.  Doyle   The  Plague  of  Dwarfs,  with  an  illus- 
tration by  R.Doyle.   The  Pattern  Wife.   A  Card  for  the  Ball  room,  with 
an  illustration  by  R.  Doyle.   30  Original  Articles,  and  13  illustrations. 
With  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  Harrison  as  Bohcmoud. 
Loudon:  Published  at  the  Punch  Ortice.Ki,  Fleet-street. 


rpIIE  TINY  LIBRARY — A  Weekly  Journal  for  the 

X     Entertainment  and  Instruction  of  Children  and  Young  Persons,  with 
Illustrative  Engravings,  Price  One  Penny.   No.  IV.,  Saturday,  March  '2H, 
184G ;  and  No.  V.,  Supplement  of  Interesting  Occurrences  of  tin-  Month, 
with  Illustrations:  expressly  suited  for  the  perusal  of  Young  Persons. 
Part  I.,  just  published,  pri'te  Sixpence. 

London:  C.  Wood  and  Co.,  Poppin's-court,  Fleet  street ;  and  all  Book- 
sellers and  Ncwsvenders. 

The  Sixth  Edition,  with  105  Figures,  price  10s.  Gd., 

WITHERING'*  SYSTEMATIC  ARRANGEMENT 
of  BRITISH  PLANTS,  according  to  the  Linmean  System.  Cor- 
rected and  Condensed ;  preceded  by  instructions  adapted  for  persons  com- 
mencing the  study  of  Botany  ;  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  arrange- 
ment Of the  Genera  according  to  the  Natural  method.  By  Professor  Mac- 
QILUYRAT,  LL.D.,  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 

This  work  comprises  descriptions  of  all  the  Flowering  Plants  and  the 
Ferns  found  in  the  British  Island,  so  full  as  to  enable  the  young  botanist  to 
determine  every  species  that  may  come  in  bis  way,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  others. 

ii. 

MACGILLIVRAY'S  MANUAL  OF  GEOLOGY.  Second  Edition,  with 
Woodcuts  and  coloured  Geological  Map  of  the  British  Islands.  Price  4s.  td. 

"  It  forms  the  very  best  companion  which  the  young  geologist  can  take 
with  him  in  his  rambles.  "—Edinburgh  Witness. 

Adam  Scett  (late  Scott  and  Webster),  Chart crhouse-squa re. 

JUBt  published,  price  2s.  fid. 

THE  EDUCATION   OK  TASTE.    A  Series  of  Lec- 
tnrcs.   By  William  Mvccall,  Author  of  "The  Agents  of  Civili- 
sation." 

Contents:—!.  Introductory— 2.  The  Nature  of  Taste— 3.  The  Cultivation 
of  Taste— 4.  Taste  and  Religion—),  Taste  and  Morality— fi.  Taste  and  Poli- 
tics—7.  Taste  and  Manners— 8.  Concluding  Remarks 
By  the  same  Author,  price  4d.t 

THE  CREED  OF  A  MAN.  A  Summary  of  the  System  of  Individualism. 
With  Introductory  Maxims. 

Chasm  an,  Brothers,  121,  Newgate-street. 

Dr.  Robert  Culvprwcll's  Guide  to  Health  and  Long  Life. 
(300  pages,  pocket  volume),  price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  (td., 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID ;  with  Diet 
Tables  for  all  Complaints.  By  R.J.  CuLTXBWXLt,  M.D-,  M  R.C.S., 
L.A.C.,  &c.  Contents  :— How  to  insure  perfect  digestion,  tranquil  feelings, 
r  good  night's  r«-st, a  clear  h.  <d  »»j  a  content*  :  mind.  By  an  observance 
of  the  instructions  herein  c»-  itaimd,  the  feeble,  tat  nervously  delicate, 
rwii  ioUu-  ui-tst^tiiiMcriti ....  -  ..h'm.ii,  may  .flight!  uft,l|A  nj&Aje^t  amount 
of  physical  happiness,  and  reach  in  health  the  lull  period  of  hie  allotted  to 
man."  To  be  had  of  Sherwood,  23,  Paternoster- row,  and  all  'iooksellors.  or 
direct  from  the  Author.  21,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  who  may  be  advised 
with  on  these  matters  daily  till  3;  evenings,  7  till  9. 

Price  Six  Shillings. 

COMPENSATION  to  the  People  for  Aristocratic  Food 
Laws  and  Unfair  Taxation  ;  or,  the  Influence  of  Aristocracies  on  the 
Condition  of  Nations.    By  J.  J.  Macintvre,  Esq. 

London  :  Fisher,  Son.  and  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

CORNER'S  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  for  School 
and  Family  Reading. 
Each  History,  commencing  with  the  earliest  authentic  records,  is  conti- 
nued to  the  present  time  ,  faithfully  pourtraying,  also,  the  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  States  of  Civilisation  of  the  People. 

Bound  with  Without 
the  Questions.  Questions 
England  and  Wales;  five  fine  plates,  and  map,  4s.  -  -  -  3s.  fid. 
Ireland  ;  three  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  Gd. 
Scotland ;  three  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s  -  -  -  2s.  fid. 
France  ;  three  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  6d. 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  three  plates,  and  map  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  fid. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  with  two  fine  plates  and  map  -  2s.  6d. 
Germany  and  the  German  Empire  ;  3  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  3s.  fid 
Tu.kev  and  the  Ottoman  Empire;  3  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  3s.  fid. 
Poland  and  Russia  ;  with  ihreefine  plates, and  map  -  -  -  3s.  fid. 
Italy  and  Switzerland;  three  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  Gd. 
Holland  and  Belgium,  with  two  fine  plates, and  map      ...    2s.  6d. 

The  object  of  these  works — peculiarly  suited  to  Schools  and  Families — is 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  faithful  History  of  each  Nation,  interspersed 
with  an  accurate  account  of  the  Religion,  Customs,  National  Character- 
istics, State  of  Civilisation,  and  Domestic  Habits  of  the  people,  in  various 
periods  of  their  history  :— to  attract  the  attention  of  the  rising  generation 
by  purity  of  language  and  clearness  of  detail :  and  thus  render  easy  and 
pleasant  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  events  of  history. 

London:  Dean  and  Co.,  Threadnecdle-strcut ;  and,  by  order,  of  all  Book- 
sellers. 


Library,  19,  Holies-street. 

I)ULL'S  NEW  SYSTEM  FOR  FAMILIES  AND 
y  BOOK  SOCIETIES. 

Families  paying  £fi  6s.  the  year  have  all  the  New  and  Standard  Works  as 
they  appear';  12  volumes  ata  time  in  town,  or  21  in  the  country.  Cata- 
logues and  boxes,  free  Of  expense,  and  Two  Guineas'- worth  of  "the  New 
Books  to  keep,  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  New  Library  Circular,  with  full  particulars,  sent  gratis  and  post 
free,  on  application,  enclosing  two  stamps,  to  Mr.  Bull,  Librarian,  19, 
Holies-street.  Cavendish -square,  London. 

Also  Bull's  New  Duplicate  Catalogue  of  Popular  works  withdrawn  from 
the  Library,  at  very  reduced  prices,  sent  to  orders  enclosing  one  stamp. 


STATIONERY,    Dressing-Cases,   Travelling  Writing- 

lO  desk  s,  Envelope-Cases,  Ladies'  Companions,  Portfolios,  and  Blotting 
books,  Inkstands.  Gold  and  Silver  ever-pointed  Pencil-eases.  Pearl  and 
Ivory  Tablets, Cutlery,  &c. ;  Biblcsand  Prayers  in  plain  and  elegant  bind- 
ings. Name  plate  engraved  for  2s.  Gd.;  l'oo  best  cards,  2s.  fid. :  superfine 
letter  paper  from  as.  the  ream  ;  note  paper,  from  3s.  the  ream  ;  with  every 
article  Of  stationery,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  pritas.— At  LIM- 
ltlHD'S,]  13,  strand,  facing  Catherine-street.  Envelopes,  Gd.,  9d.,  and  Is. 
the  hundred. 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

MESSRS.  MAC  LURE,    BfACDONALD,   and  MAC- 
OR-EGOR.  Oencral  Lithographers,  beg  to  call  attention  to  a  pecu- 
liar feature  in  their  System  Of  conducting  business  :  namely,  their  having 

a  large  and  permanent  staff  of  Assistants,  in  all  the  varied  departments 
Of  the  Art,  on  Che  premise 8 ;  which  arrangement  they  submit  gives  a 
force  and  effect  to  Immediate  production  unattainable  by  other  means, 
and  Which  is  obviously  of  great  advantage  to  those  who  may  require 
their  services,  independent  nltngvt  her  of  the  excellency  of  their'  work. 

Loudon  Establishment.  Savillc  House,  fi,  Leicester  Square;  Liverpool 
Establishment,  1H,  Fen  Wick  Street ,  Glasgow  Establishment,  57,  Buchanan 
Street- 

Vacancies  for  two  Pupils;  one  in  Writing,  the  other  In  the  Artistical 
Department. 

National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  In 
Preparation. 

HMIE  Roynl  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Qneen  anil 

JL  Pi  Ince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussaud,  the  Models  und  Portraiture  bv  Mr.  F. 
Tussaud,  the  Costumes  by  Mis.  F.  Tussaud,  is  now  added  to  the  Collection. 
—BAZAAR,  Baker  street,  Fortman-squure, 

"This  It*  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  In  the  metropolis. "---Timks. 

Admittance,  1-.  ,  Napoleon  Ruouu,  Gd.  Open  from  11  tiU  I ;  uud  from 

7  naw  * 


AT  KKCANT1LE  LIFE. — It  has  been  remarked  hy  intcl- 

D  M.  ligent  foreigners  that  eases  of  Haldue-ngreatlypreve.il  in  this  country, 
and  as  a  cause,  that  the  unwearied  application  to  mercantile  pursuits  con- 
tributes largely  to  this  result.  Be  this  as  it  may,  nowhere  is  a  protective 
and  restorative  preparation  more  needed,  and  probably  there  is  no  Euro- 
pean people  to  whom  ai  tilicial  appliances  have  been  so  eminently  service- 
able. The  numerous  eases  of  recovery  of  the  hair  alter  having  fallen  off,  er 
partial  baldness,  arc  truly  astonishing,   'flip  ti  Btimoninls  of  the  efficacy  of 

OLiUtliXiLS  BALM  01  COLUMBIA 
place  its  power  and  virtues  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil  ;  3s.  Od.,  fis..  'and*  lis. 
per  bottle.   No  other  prices  are  genuine.—  Oldridge's  Balm,  1,  Welling  tun- 
strect,  the  second  house  from  the  Strand. 

npHE  NATIONAL  PROVIDENT  BUILD1NCJ 
X  SOCIETY  and  BAYEfflBB1  FUND. 

Offices,  Salvador  House,  No.  '.'oh,  Bishopsgute-street. 

D I  It  EC  ROM. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hinsch,  I  'Id  i  ore"  jjkNtdj  <  hairman. 
Mr.  E.A.  MftStCrman,  8,  New  (Jkmeester-su,  Hoxton,  Deputy  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hildebrand  Phipos,  Queens-road  Dalston. 

Mr.  Alfred  slater.  2,  Beer-lane,  Great  Tower-street. 

Mr.  3,  Roberts,  !,  Old-street,  St.  Luke's 

Mr.  Wm.  Dickins,  Courtney-terrace,  Kingsland. 

Mr.  Wm.  Homes. 31,  Featlierstono  street, city-road. 

Mr.  John  Richardson,  5,  Steward  street,  Spiiallields. 

Mr.  Thomas  Frankling  Nicholl,5$  liercsford-st.,  Walworth. 

Mr,  John  Maxev,  13>,  Bi.shopsgatc*trect- without. 

Mr.  Edwin  Hnokc,  Orchard  lane,  Ball  s  Pond,  Islington. 

Mr.  Wm.  Mercer,  3,  Union-place, Clupham-rise. 
The  distinguished  success  attending  this  Society  (although  yet  in  its  In- 
fancy] is  attributable  to  the  advantageous  and  equitable  plan  on  which  it 
is  based. 

Among  other  prominent  features  it  should  be  observed  that  there  is 
No  line  on  transfers. 
No  tine  on  withdrawals. 

No  bidding  of  premiums  for  advances  on  shares. 
No  redemption  fee. 
Interest  is  allowed  on  the  payments,  shareholders  are  assisted  to  pur- 
chase property  at  auctions,  and  every  facility  is  now  offered  to  the  frugal 
classes  to  carry  out  the  real  objects  which  Building  Societies  were  intended 
to  accomplish. 
An  early  application  for  Shares  and  advances  is  desirable. 
Office  hours  daily  .5  to  8  p.m. 

The  Fourth  Public  Meeting  will  take  place  at  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
Theobald's  Road,  Red  Lion-square,  Holborn,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  1st 
day  of  April,  at  7  o'clock  p  m.  precisely,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  explaining 
the  objects  of  the  Company,  and  enrolling  Shareholders. 

By  Order, 

Gnvsvir.LE  W.  Lewis,  Secretary. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  LANDLORD. 

SECOND   BRITISH     BUILDING    AND  INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY.  Enrolled. 
Established  on  Maearthur's  Simplified  and  Improved  Plan. 
Monthly  Subscription.  108  per  Shaic. 

No  Redemption  Fee. 
OffUe,  3,  Ivy-Lane,  St.  Paul's,  London. 
Hours,  io  till  4. 
Commenced  in  March,  1816. 

TllbsTEES. 

William  Anderson.M.R.CS.,  IS,  Chadwell  street.  My rtdle ton-square. 
William  Farmer,  '29,  Charlotte-tt  i  race,  liarusbury -road,  Islington. 
James  Stnley,  Tibbcrton -square ,  Islington. 
Thomas  Shcppnrd,  5,  Gainsfoi  d-plaee,  Barnsbury-road. 
All  letters  should  be  directed  to  "The  Second  British  Building  and 
Investment  Company,"  3,  Ivy-lane,  St.  Paul's,  London. 

The  British  Building  and  Investment  Company  was  commenced  on  the 
4th  September,  1815,  in  live  months  enrolled  HOO  Shareholders,  issued  2H00 
Shares,  and  advanced  about  £6000  to  its  Shareholders  for  the  purchase  of 
property.  Such  success  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Building  Societies. 

At  a  Public  Meeting  at  which  upwards  of  1 100  persons  were  present,  held 
at  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  Tuesday,  17th  Feb.,  IMG,  Mr.  YV. 
Farmer,  in  the  chair,  the  following  Resolutions  Were  carried  unanimously  : 
Moved  by  Mr,  Real,  seconded  by  Mr  Lovejoy,— That  this  meeting  highly 
approves  of  the  plan  01)  which  the  Second  British  Building  and  Investment 
Company  is  established  ;  and  cordially  recommends  it  to  the  public  as  being 
based  on  equal  justice  to  all,  and  providing  for  the  members,  desirous  of 
purchasing  property,  the  greatest  advantages  consistent  with  security  to 
the  whole  body  of  members. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas,— That  this  meeting 
considers  the  conduct  of  the  Directors,  in  waiving  their  right  to  receive 
or  claim  any  advance  from  the  Company  during  the  first  12  months,  as 
highly  honourable,  and  deserving  of  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  meeting. 

"  We  hold  Macarthur's  plan  for  forming  Building  Societies  to  be  a  de- 
cided improvement." — Weekly  Dispatch 

"He  has  really  Simplified  and  improved  the  plan  on  which  Building 
Societies  are  conducted."— Temperance  Intelligencer. 
The  Prospectus  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  of  any  of  the  Directors,  and  at 
Sussex  Hall,  52,  Leadenhall  street, City. 
Coffee  Rooms,  Exeter-street,  Sloawcrfti  eet. 
Cotfce  Rooms,  Henry-street,  PoJx3Kr»Town. 
The-  Mechanic's  Institution,  Ot*CftHM^*trcet,  Portman-markr t. 
The  "  National"  Office,  18.  St.  Mary  Axe,  City. 
C.  Witeomb,  121,  Leadenhall-street. 
W.  Parkins,  11,  Hanway-strect,  Oxford-street. 
J.  H.  Starie.  166,  High  Holborn. 

The  Building  Societies  Record  Office,  121,  Leadenhall  street :  or  at 
The  Office  of  the  Company,  3,  Ivy  lane,  St.  Paul's,  from  10  to  I  o'clock, 
where  also  the  Rules, price  fid. . may  be  obtained 


"VTUMBF.R  ONE,  ST. 


JONES'S  ±'4.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  selling 
Btthe Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  combine 
tin' truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
oftaste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Read  Jones's  "Sketch  of 
Watch  Work." sent  free  for  a  2d.  stamp 


D BANE'S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS  were  among 
the  first  brought  out,  and  have  maintained  their  pre-eminence  ever 
since.  Besides  being  used  by  the  Merchants  and  Bankers  of  London, 
together  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  these  Pens  are  also 
patronized  by  Her  Majesty's  Judges,  and  by  a' large  number  of  the 
Clergy.  Deane's  Two  hole  Black  Pens  are  especially  adapted  for  con 
tinuous  writing,  their  elasticity  affording  an  agreeable  ease,  and  their 
strength  insuring  the  same  character  of  writing  for  a  long  period  to- 
gether, Steel  Pen  and  Cutlery  Department  of  Deane's  \\  arehouse, 
Show  Rooms,  and  Manufactories,  opi  ning  to  the  Monument,  46,  King 
William  Street,  London  Bridge. 


LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  anil  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 
CREAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inestimable  Cream  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  Lie  disagree- 
able smell  inseparable  from  that  article  in  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  white 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  on 
the  face,  and  emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  oi'the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  2s.  fid.,  3s.  Gd.,  &c 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Three  King-court,  Lombard-street,  London. 
Manufacturers  of  Com bs  and  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
approved  principles. 


IHCHLY  CUT  GLASS  CHANDELIERS  in  great 
\j  variety  of  Elegant  and  Original  Designs,  from  £10  upwards  ;  a  very 
choice  stock  of  richly  cut  glass  single-light  lustres,  from  17s.  per  pair  up- 
wards ;  double-light  girandoles,  from  £>  per  pair,  upwards  ;  pianoforte  and 
table  lights  ;  engraved  and  elegantly  cut  decanters,  wine  glasses,  tumblers, 
goblets,  and  every  description  of  Table  Glass  of  the  newest  and  richest 
patterns,  ;it  equally  reasonable  prices.  Also,  a  very  extensive  and  superior 
Stock  of  Bohemian,  French,  and  Venetian  Class,  just  imported.  At  F.  and 
C.  OSLER'S  London  Warehouse,  41,  Oxford-street,  near  Bemers-stroot. 
Manufactory,  Broad-street,  Birmingham.  Established,  1807.  Whole 
sale  and  export  orders  executed  on  the  lowest  terms 


FENDERS,  STOVES,  and  FIRE-IRONS.  —  The 
largest  assortment  of  Stoves  ami  Tenders,  as  well  OS  General  Iron- 
mongery, in  the  world,  is  now  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S  (late 
RIPPON  and  BURTON  extensive  warehouses.  Bright  steel  fenders,  to 
4  feet,  from  30s  each  ;  ditto,  ditto,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  from  litis. ; 
rich  bronzed  scroll  do.,  with  steel  bar,  10s.  (id.  ;  iron  fi  nders,  .'i  feet, 
4s  6d;  1  feet,  Cs. ;  ditto  bronzed,  and  fitted  with  standards,  3  feet,  its  j  1 
feet,  lis.;  wrought  iron  kitchen  fenders,  3  feet,  4s  lid;  4  feet, 'is;  bright 
register  stoves,  with  bronzed  ornaments,  and  two  sets  of  bars, from  v3s; 
ditto,  ditto,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  from  £'J  ;  black  dining-room  register 
stoves,  2  feet,  18Sj  8  feet, 27s;  bedroom  register  stoves,  2  feet,  Bis;  3  feet, 
21s.  The  new  economical  thermio  stove,  with  fender  and  radiating  hearth- 
plate,  from  £6;  tire-irons  for  chambers  Is  yd  per  set;  handsome  do., 
with  cut  heads,  (is  (id;  newest  pattern,  with  elegant  bronzed  heads.  Us. 
A  variety  of  fire-irons,  with  ormolu  and  richly  cut  heads,  at  proportionate 
prices.  Any  article  in  the  furnishing  ironmongery,  30  per  cent  under  anv 
other  house.  The  money  returned  for  every  article  not  approved  ot. 
Detailed  catalogues,  with  engravings,  sent  (per  postl  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S  {late  RIPPON  and  HURTON'S  }  stock  of 
general  furnishing  ironmongery  is  literally  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
as  no  language  can  be  employed  to  give  a  correct  Idea  of  its  variety  and  ex- 
tent, purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  Inspect  it.— 39,  Oxford-street 
(corner  of  Newman  street)     Established  in  Wells-street, 1820. 

OTANIC  WATER  and  BEAR'S  GREASE.— When 

a  w  the  hair  is  becoming  thin  and  falling  off,  the  only  effectual  remedy, 
besides  shaving  the  head,  is  the  use  of  the  two  above  named  articles,  applied 
alternately — the  botanic  water  to  cleanse  the  roots  from  scurf, and  as  a  sti- 
mulant, and  the  beer's  great o  as  a  nnurlsher.  If  anv  further  ovidence  ^  as 
required  Of  the  Virtues  Of  bear's  grease  for  renovating  and  preserving  the 
hair,  Mr.  Catliu's  aeeount  of  the  quantity  used,  and  the  length  of  hair  ob- 
tained bv  some  of  the  North  American  Indians,  would  be  a  Sufficient 
answer.— BOSS  and  SONS,  110  and  lan.  Ilishopsgate  street,  who  Hist  in- 
troduced the  use  of  bear's  grease  in  this  country,  and  who  fat  and  kill  the 
animals,  recommend  the  nubile  to  purchase  none  other  but  with  their  names 
and  address  printed  on  the  pot,  or  the  chnnees  are  they  are  obtaining  a 
spurious  urtiolc.  Ail  vegetable  oils  upplltd  Wths»hulr  arc  worse  thun 
useless. 


Ii 


ll    A»  real  jroodnnwin  not  helped  b 
the  BLACK  THA,  at  <s.  Cd.  per  IV. 
lis  populajity  **lelr  t  >  it*  iufrinsit  eTttllebtc 

Order*  from  tht  etuntry  fwrwaj-dod  Carringe  Tn*. 


PAUL'S  CflURCirYARD.— k 

T  praiar,  n«r  ln|ur«d  hy  n>pi-nnrh,  50 
Id  by  DAMN  ud COMPANY,  owe* 


SELLING  OFT  CARPETS. 

T  UCK,  KENT,  aud  CUMM1NO,  beg  to  inform  tU 

Nobility  and  Gentry,  a*  well  as  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  the* 
have  removed  their  llnsiness  from  Carpenter's  Hull,  London  W  all,  to  their 
long  established  Warehouse,  4,  KKGKNT-HTUKET,  WA'l  VJtLOO  PLACS 
opposite  Howell  aud  James's,  and  to  93,  HATTON  Ci  A  It  DEN,  IIOLBOEl/ 
where  I  hey  trust  that  Vatronage  will  be  continued  which  they  huvo  eu- 
joyed  for  upwards  of  a  ewnturv.  A  considerable  paction  of  their'  large  stock 
of  liKUSSELS,  KIDDKKMIXSTEK,  and  oUt«r  Carpeting,  to  be  sold  at  a 
Great  Reduction.  In  addition  t»  Carpeting,  they  have  at  their  West  End 
EbtHbli-shmcnt.a  large  Stock  of  Chintzes,  Damasks,  Tabourets.  A-«.  Ae  ,  well 
worthr  of  attention.  A  spleadid  Carpet,  of  Erilirth  manufacture,  2C  3  by 
18,  with  a  centre  and  border,  at  less  than  eost  price. 


OUTFITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  and  the  COLO- 
NIES.   Parties  leaving  England  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 

purchase  their  Outfits  at  E.  J.  MONNEIlY  and  CO.'S,  163,  Fencluirch  •street. 
City,  where  a  large  assortment  of  Shirts,  Clothing,  Hosiery,  Gauze-Merino 
Under  Shirts, &e.,  adopted  for  each,  particular  colony, as  well  as  for  the  vo> 
ape,  is  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  at  prices  far  more  reasonable  than 
usually  oharged  for  the  same  articles. 

Uedding,  Military  Accoutrements,  Cabin  and  Camp  Furniture  of  every 
description.   Lists  "with  Prices  affixed,  forwarded  hy  post. 


STOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRACTION 
of  the  CHEST  arc  entirely  prevented,  and  gently  and  effectually 
removed  ,in  Youth  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  by  the  occasional  use  of  the 
Improved  Elastic  Chest  Expander,  which  is  light,  simple  easily  employed, 
outwardly  or  invisibly,  without  any  uncomfortable  restraint,  or  impediment 
t*  exoreiee.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr.  A.  Eiktun,  Sole  Manufacturer  and 
Proprietor,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Gordon,  London,  or  full  particu- 
lars ou  i-e«eiviug  a  pontage  staiiMi. 

T> EDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  FRENCH  BRANDY! 

X\j  —COGNAC  BRANDY,  like  the  wine  from  which  it  is  obtained,  re- 
quires age  for  its  pei  feet  ion  ;  when  old,  it  is  the  best  and  most  wiiolesonfB 
of  spirits^  but,  when  new,  it  is  deficient  in  its  good  aud  medicinal  proper- 
tics  ;  while, If  adulterated  with  liritish  Brandy, these  valuable  properties 
an  lost,  and,  from  a  a  generous  aud  invigorating  cordial,  it  is  changed  into 
a  Coarse  and  inflammatory  spirit. 

The  great  difficulty  of  procuring  good  genuine  old  Cognac  Ilrandy,  and 
the  high  duty  charged  upon  it,  have  hitherto  prevented  many  persons 
from  using  it ,  but  now  that  a  good  and  genuine  article  may  be  obtained, 
and  ata  much  more  moderate  rate,  it  is  natural  to  expect  a  great  nun  ass 
in  the  consumption. 

To  meet  this  demand  Mr.  L.  E.  Skionette  has  determine  1  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Erandy  Trade  as  an 
importer.  He  holds  the  largest  stock  of  Cognac  Ilrandy,  pale  aud  bron  n, 
in  this  country,  and.  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  recommendation 
of  his  numerous  friends,  he  has  taken  out  a  Wholesale  Dealer's  Foreign 
Licence,  which  enables  him  to  dispose  of  it  In  quantities  of  two  gallons  up- 
wards, duty  paid.  He  pledges  himself  to  sell  none  but  the  best  Old  Cognafl 
Ilrandy,  genuine  as  imported  and  c  ircfully  selected. 

To  those  who  know  him,  he  feels  assured  that  this  pledge  will  be  satis- 
factory. To  strangers,  who  can  discriminate  the  soft  and  flagrant  devour 
of  pure  and  matured  Cognac  from  the  coarse,  ardent,  and  frequently  adul- 
temted spirit  until  now  Imposed  on  the  public,  he  recommends  a  trial  with 
reliance  upon  their  Judgment  in  favour  ot  the  superior  quality  ot  his 
Brandv. 

Mr.  Seignette  begs  also  to  offer  to  the  Public  the  best  Hollands'  Geneva 
that  can  be  imported. 
Prices  for  Cash  on  Delivery,  in  quantities  not  less  than  two  gallons,  are— 
21s  per  gallon  for  best  Brown  Cognac  Brandy. 
2(is  „         best  Pale  ditto. 

20s         „        best  Geneva  (Hollands) . 
A  liberal  Allowance  to  the  Trade,  to  whom  Mr.  Seignette  takes  the  op- 
portunity of  offering  his  Brandies  and  Geneva  in  bond  at  current  market 
prices. 

Agents  wanted  for  Town  and  Country:  persons  of  respectability  may 
apply,  per  letter  only,  at  the  Office, 

2fi  &  14,  Mincing  Lane,  City. 


HEAL  and  SON'S  LIST  of  BEDDING,  containing  a 
full  description  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  by  which  purchasers  are 
enabled  to  judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  bed- 
ding. Sent  free,  by  post,  on  application  to  their  establishment.— Heal&  Sol, 
Feather  Dressers  aud  Bedding  Manufacturers,  19C,  Tottenham-court  road. 


BALDNESS.— The  reproductive  powers  of  ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR  OIL  arc  constantly  and  supprisingly  shown  in  cases  of 

Baldness  of  the  Bead  from  whatsoever  cause  arising  (proved  by  k  urn  emus 
testimonials  open  for  inspection  at  the  Pioprietorsj,  in  eliciting,  uner- 
ringly, from  the  latent  stem  the  active  progression  of  vitality,  go  that  in 
numerous  instances  where  other  specifies  have  been  t vied  in  rain, HOW- 
LAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  has  superseded  the  ornaments  of  art  by  re- 
instating in  full  plenitude  of  beauty  the  permanent  graces  and  utilities  of 
nature. 

CAUTION  — The  words  "ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL''  arc  ou  the 

Wrapper  of  each  genuine  bottle. 
Sold  by  them  at  20,  Hat  ton  Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Per- 


fumers. 


All  others  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS! 


PM 


OPE  N!" 


OPEN!      I  'M 

X  A  SONG  OF  TRIUMPH 

FROM  THE  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT. 
I'm  open  !  I'm  open  !  in  all  my  display  ! 
The  glory  of  trade,  and  the  pride  of  my  day  ! 
I'm  open  in  vastness  and  splendour  ;  and  none 
Can  equal  the  warehouse  of  MOSES  and  SON. 
Say,  ye  who  have  seen  me  triumphantly  rise, 
If  I  mov'd  not  your  hearts  with  a  thrill  of  surprise  ; 
Say, say  what  you  thought  when  in  wonder  you  east 
Your  eyes  on  my  building — so  costly — so  vast ! 
And  say  what  you  felt  when  yuu  heard  the  glad  shout 
In  honour  of  MOSES — within  and  without ! 
Proclaim  my  vast  triumphs  wherever  you  go, 
That  others  may  see,  and  that  others  may  know. 
I'm  open  !  I'm  open  !  but  not  to  delude 
With  empty  attraction  and  vain  magnitude  ! 
I'm  open  to  publish  what  wonders  are  dune 
By  my  dauntless  projectors,  E.  MOSES  and  SOX. 
My  vastness  of  building  is  nought  but  a  proof 
Of  vast  speculations  beneath  my  wide  roof. 
The  extent  of  my  houses  proclaims, you  must  know, 
Extensive  advantage  to  high  and  to  low. 
Bright  prospects  ^if  rightly  observ'dl  will  appear 
On  the  glittering  -lobes  of  each  blight  Chandf  tier  ; 
On  the  pillars  of  marble  this  truth  isdisplay'd — 
"  E.  MOSES  and  SON  are  the  pillars  of  trade  !" 
The  glasses,  which  double  all  objects  reflected, 
Speak  loudly  of  double  advantage  effected. 
Ev'ry  room  which  the  monarch-like  warehouse  displays, 
Some  hint  of  importance — some  meaning  eonveys 
I'm  open  1  I'm  open  !  well  stor'd  with  attire 
Whose  styles  and  materials  all  will  admire. 
I'm  open  with  articles  strictly  my  own 
To  suit  ev  ry  class,  from  the  cot  to  the  throne. 
I'm  open  with  cutters  whose  elegant  taste 
Has  nothing  defective .  and  nothing  tulsplac'd. 
I'm  open  to  carry  out  MOSES  '  endeavour 
*  In  selling  you  articles  cheaper  than  ever. 
I'm  open  to  do  more  than  ever  I've  done — 
I'm  open  to  honour  E.  MOSES  and  SON  : 
I'm  open  with  cheapness. choice  cloth,  ami  choice  cut; 
And  while  such  is  the  case  I  shall  never  be  shut. 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "Habiliment  Hall,"  with  full  directions  for 

self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  five  minutes'  notice  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  aud  trousers  from  1  16  0 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers  .     from  0  18  0 

iMroiiTANT.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  If  not  approved  of ,  ex- 
changed, or  the  money  returned. 

Ousf.rvi:  K.MOSES  and  SON*.  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  154,  Minories,  and  80,  Aid- 
gate.  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

Caution.  E.  Moses  and  Son  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  against 
Imposition,  having  learned  that  the  untradesmanlike  falseliood  of  being 
connected  with  them,  or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  In 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  Thev  have  no  connexion  «  hat- 
wit  h  a'iy  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  Lontlon  ;  and  those  who  do  dcsflt 
genuine  Cheap  Clothing  should  (to  prevent  disappointment,  &c.j  call  or  send 
to  164,  Minories,  or  8(!,  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  tnis  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  Is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 


Printed  at  the  Whltcfriars  Printing-office,  Bouverie  street,  In  the  pre- 
cinct of  Whlft  friars,  in  the  City  of  London,  bv  John  Oausbv,  printer,  of 
Nuinbcr7.  Ridginount  place,  Hainpstead-roacf,  In  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  FairAeld  pi  n  e,  Chcct ham -hill- road,  In  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  In  the  county  of  Lancaster,  und  published  at  Nura- 
oer  67.  Fleet  street,  In  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan-in-tbcW  est,  in  the  city 
m  Wat.tkr  P^oliom,  of  Number  C7,  Fleet-street 


of  Loudon,  by  Abraham 
alorcsaid  —  tiaturda  y ,  March  28,  \m. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  viontiis  from  the  date  of  tlie  receipt  of  their 
Subscription. 

Subscribers  of  half-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  T he  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
Unit  all  subscribers  icill  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  o/The  League,  NewalFs- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or  G7,  Fleet-street,  London, 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  o/The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  either  liostile  or 
indifferent  t»  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


THE  NEW  PROGRAMME  OF  ENGLISH 
STATESMANSHIP. 

"  My  object  has  been  to  mitigate  monopoly — to  increase 
the  demand  for  industry— to  remove  restrictions  upon  com- 
merce— to  equalise  the  burdens  of  taxation — to  ameliorate 
the  condiiion  of  those  who  labour." — Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Speech  of  March  27,  1846. 

In  another  part  of  our  paper  we  give  the  admi- 
rably earnest  and  powerful  speeches  with  which, 
on  the  night  of  yesterday  week,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Sir  James  Graham  terminated  the  otherwise 
weary  and  unprofitable  debate  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Com  Bill.  When  we  say,  that  we  have 
rarely  felt  equal  gratification  in  placing  upon  record 
any  spoken  words  of  public  men,  we  are  confident 
that  we  only  express  the  sentiments  with  which 
those  speeches  have  already  been  read  by  many 
thousands  of  our  countrymen,  and  will  be  read 
again  and  again  by  all  who  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating clearness  of  thought,  generosity  of  feeling, 
and  manly  force  of  utterance,  and  who  know  the 
immense  value  of  official  advocacy  in  giving  diffu- 
sion and  permanence  to  sound  principles.  The 
importance  of  those  two  speeches  cannot  possibly 
be  over-rated.  The  doctrines  expounded  by  the 
Ministerial  champions  of  industrial  freedom  may 
be  already  sufficiently  familiar  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  public — but  they  are  comparatively  new  to  a 
vast  number  of  persons  in  the  ruling  and  influential 
classes  of  English  society,  to  whose  minds  econo- 
mical truth  has  only  begun  to  find  access  since  it 
has- borne  the  stamp  of  official  authority.  It  is 
most  cheering  to  contemplate  the  wide  and  rapid 
diffusion  ensured  to  sound  principles  of  social  and 
political  science,  when  thus  enunciated  from  a 
quarter  where  words  are  "great  facts" — where  the 
thought  of  the  individual  has  power  to  shape  itself 
into  national  enactment,  and  exerts  a  sensible  sway 
over  the  opinions  and  the  destinies  of  the  mass  of 
mankind. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  two  ministerial 
speeches  of  last  week  is  the  sympathy  they  evince 
with  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  industrious 
classes,  and  the  broad,  hearty  recognition  of  work- 
ing men's  rights,  as  constituting  a  governing  ele- 
ment in  the  deliberations  of  the  legislator,  and  the 
policy  of  the  statesman.  The  Premier  and  the 
Home  Secretary  show  that  they  understand  and 
feci  their  true  position  as  champions,  in  this  grand 
national  controversy,  of  the  rights  of  the  many 
against  the  selfish  and  insolent  aggressions  of  the 
few.  They  rise  to  the  heights,  and  go  down  to  the 
depths,  of  their  great  argument.   In  a  tone  and 
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spirit  worthy  of  men  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of 
over-taxed  and  "  peculiarly-burdened  "  labour, 
against  titled,  privileged,  and  usurping  idleness, 
they  boldly  identify  themselves  with  the  policy  that 
would  lighten  the  poor  man's  toils,  untax  his 
hunger,  multiply  his  resources,  and  widen  his  com- 
mand over  the  means  of  comfort,  enjoyment,  and 
improvement.    This  is  their  Cabinet  question — 

"  TO  MITIGATE  MONOPOLY,  TO  INCREASE  THE  DE- 
MAND FOR  INDUSTRY,  TO  REMOVE  RESTRICTIONS 
UPON  COMMERCE,  TO  EQUALISE  THE  BURDENS  OF 
TAXATION,  TO  AMELIORATE  THE  CONDITION  OF  THOSE 

who  labour."  This  is  the  test  to  which  they  sub- 
mit existing  institutions  and  enactments — their 
operation  on  the  every-day  interests  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  many.  "  Why,"  asks  the  Home  Se- 
cretary, on  behalf  of  his  clients,  the  working  and 
eating  millions  of  the  British  people,  "should  the 
consumer  and  the  receiver  of  wages  be  required  to  pay 
for  their  daily  bread  a  larger  price  than,  if  the 
trade  were  free,  they  would  have  to  pay  ?  And  he 
reiterates,  with  the  increased  emphasis  arising  from 
strengthened  conviction,  his  assertion  of  that  foun- 
dation-truth in  social  economics  which  was  already 
so  much  indebted  to  his  able  and  enlightened  ad- 
vocacy— the  beneficial  operation  of  cheap  bread  on 
the  wages,  the  health,  and  the  morality  of  the  work- 
ing classes : 

"  The  manufacturing  population  of  this  country  are  quite 
right  in  believing  that  high  prices  produce  low  wages,  and 
artificially  enhance  the  cost  of  provisions.  I  could  produce 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  opinion  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  manufacturing  classes  alone.  The  agricul 
tural  labouring  population  begin  to  be  of  the  very  same 
opinion.  I  could  produce,  were  it  not  that  I  fear  to  trespass 
too  far  upon  your  attention,  the  clearest  evidence  to  show 
the  diminution  of  crime  as  prices  fall,  and  its  rapid  increase 
as  they  rise;  and,  what  is  of  the  greatest  importance  of  all,  I 
could  show  yon  that  mobtality  increases  in  the  same  pro- 
portion at  the  price  of  bread,  while,  vice  versa,  when  provi- 
sions are  cheap,  mortality  declines." 

In  the  same  generous  and  statesmanlike  tone, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  dwells  on  the  social  and  moral  as- 
pects of  commercial  reforms  that  tend  to  the 
cheapening  of  the  poor  man's  food.  His  landlord 
and  aristrocratic  auditors  "  may  laugh  at  it  if  they 
please,"  but  he  is  in  earnest ;  official  experience  has 
taught  him  certain  great,  all-pervading  truths,  to 
which  he  must  enforce  the  homage  that  they  have 
already  exacted  from  himself : 

"  I  know  I  am  appealing,  and  I  appeal  with  confidence,  to 
your  generosity;  do  you  not  admit  with  me,  that  the  social 
condition  of  those  millions,  whether  manufacturing  or  agri- 
cultural labourers,  who  earn  t/ieir  subsistence  by  the  sweat 
of  their  broiv,  is,  in  the  present  condition  of  this  country,  of 
the  very  first  importance — that  it  is  an  object  o  f  the  deepest 
moment!  Have  you  read  the  report  of  the  health  of  towns 
commission  ?  Are  you  not  deeply  convinced  that  some  effort 
must  ere  long  be  made  to  improve  the  social  condition  of 
that  great  mass  of  the  population  who  earn  their  bread  by 
labourin  the  manufacturing  districts  ?  Believe  with  me,  that 
the  first  foundation  of  social  improvement  is  abundance  of 
food.  Believe  with  me,  that  make  what  efforts  you  will  to 
implant  habits  of  cleanliness,  to  improve  education,  to  purify 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor — believe  with  me  that  the  first 
step  towards  permanent  social  amelioration  is  abundance 
of  provisions.  Wherever  there  is  suffering  from  scarcity,  or 
the  apprehension  of  scarcity,  either  the  suffering  or  the  ap- 
prehension so  depresses  the  spirits  of  those  who  have  to 
earn  their  bread,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  inculcate  cleanliness  or 
to  improve  habitations,  without  doing  what  we  can  to  en- 
sure abundance  of  food.  I  say  this,  you  may  laugh  at  it  if 
you  please,  hut  the  experience  of  tht  last  three  years,  and 
the  experience  of  the  three  preceding  years,  read  a  lesson  te 
us  which  we  ought  never  to  forget,  us  to  the  effect  produced 
on  the  social  condiiion,  the  habits  of  life,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  working  classes,  comparing  tfie  years  of  abundance 
with  those  of  scarcity." 

And  these  are  not  mere  sounding  generalities,  of 
the  sort  that  run  so  glibly  off  the  tongues  of  the 
dilettante  philanthropist.  The  Premier  gives,  not 
eloquence  and  sentiment  only,  but  thought  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  those  whose  cause  he  so  im- 
pressively pleads  before  the  tribunal  of  legislation 
and  opinion.  He  has  taken  paine  to  realise  to  his 
own  mind — and  he  would  have  the  legislature 
realise  to  its  mind — the  actual  details  of  those  hard 
conditionswhich  pervade  and  environ  the  labouring 
man's  life.  He  goes  into  the  statistics  of  the 
peasant's   case ;  opens   the   budget  of  toiling, 
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struggling,  and  enduring  poverty;  gives  us,  from 
"  the  actual  return  of  the  consumption  of  a  labourer 
having  a  wift  and  one  child,  and  receiving  ten  shil- 
lings a  week  in  the  summer,  and  nine  shillings  in  the 
winter,"  the  facts  and  figures  of  that  painful  cottage 
economy  which  has  to  work  the  problem  of  making 
out  life  on  these  scant  resources.  So  much  for  rent 
— so  muahfor  candles  and  soap — so  much  for  brear1, 
bacon,  salt  beef,  butter,  and  cheese — so  much  for 
tea  and  sugar — leaving  so  much  for  "  shoes  and 
necessaries  of  that  kind,  which  must  have  been 
difficult  enough  to  obtain."  And  then,  after  enume- 
rating the  heavy  deductions  to  which  a  well-nigh 
omnipresent  taxation  subjects  this  meagre  revenue 
and  parsimonious  expenditure,  the  soap  is  taxed, 
the  butter  is  taxed,  the  tea  is  taxed,  and  the  sugar  is 
taxed."  Our  poor  man's  financier  dwells  with  kind- 
hearted  satisfaction  on  those  alleviations  of  the 
burden  which  his  own  policy  has  effected,  and  ap- 
peals to  the  human  sympathies  of  his  auditors,  to 
include  further  among  the  exemptions,  the  chief 
article  of  all : 

"  We  have  now  removed  the  duty  on  the  bacon  and  the 
salt  beef;  we  have  diminished  the  "duty  on  butter,  and  we 
have  diminished  the  duty  on  cheese; — can  you  repent 
having  done  this  ?  " 

But— 

"You  will  find,  where  wheat  does  enter  into  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  people,  that  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
weekly  income  is  expended  in,  the  purchase  of  wheat  and 
flour.  There  is  something  for  tea  and  sugar,  a  little  for 
tobacco  perhaps,  but  more  than  half  the  earnings  is  consumed 
by  wheat.  Well,  supposing  the  effect  of  your  measures  is 
to  cause  some  reduction  in  tin  price  of  wheat,  just  ask 
yourselves  the  question — Abe  you  not  most  mate- 
rially adding  to  the  comforts  and  enjoyment  of 
millions  ?  Let  me  assure  you  this  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  question. 

There  is  no  withstanding  this.  A  policy  which 
thus  boldly  and  broadly  bases  itself  on  the  first 
elements  of  social  and  political  justice,  and  appeals, 
direct  to  the  common  human  sense  of  right,  is  irre- 
sistible. No  mere  majority  of  an  oligarchical  land- 
owning legislature  —though  it  happens,  by  the  way, 
this  time,  that  the  majorities  are  thus  far  all  on  the 
right  side — can  make  head  against  the  statesman 
who,  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  an  intelligent  and 
instructed  people,  puts  the  rights  of  industry  and 
hunger  in  the  foreground  of  his  political  philosophy. 
We  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Sir  R.  Peel  for  this  speech. 
It  is  a  speech  in  the  highest  degree  honourable,  both 
to  himself  individually,  and  to  that  spirit  of  the  age 
of  which,  in  inference  to  some  of  the  most  vital 
questions  of  our  domestic  policy,  the  Premier  may 
be  regarded  as  the  exponent.  After  all,  England 
does  successfully  assert  her  old  prerogative  of 
"  teaching  nations  how  to  live."  These  lessons  of 
the  English  Premier  will  go  far  and  last  long — 
longer,  in  their  silent,  world-wide  operations,  than 
the  fame  even  of  the  Indian  victories.  They  are 
lessons  for  the  world,  and  the  world  will  hear  them. 
There  is  no  measuring  that  vast  futurity  of  good 
which  lies  enwrapped  in  the  simple,  but  great  and 
quickening  truths  of  economical  science,  which  the 
voice  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  haa 
now  stamped  with  a  title  to  universal  empire  over 
the  mind  of  nations  and  the  policy  of  Cabinets. 


A  SPORTING  STATESMAN. 
"  The  hour  finds,  or  makes,  the  man,"  say  certain 
philosophisers  on  history;  and  whenever  there  is 
work  to  be  done,  somebody  always  turns  tip  to  do 
it.  The  aphorism  is,  it  must  be  universally  felt, 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
protectionist  cause.  The  task  of  spinning  out,  by 
interminable  factious  delays,  the  last  expiring  moj 
ments  of  a  vicious  monopoly,  which  the  united 
statesmanship  of  the  empire  has  condemned,  and 
which  the  House  of  Commons,  by  majorities  which 
no  possible  or  conceivable  casualty  can  reverse,  has 
ordered  for  execution,  is  not   one  that  every 
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English    gentleman    would     undertake.  The 
Mileses  and  Bankeses,  the  O'Bjiens  'and  D'ls- 
raclis  —  the    men  who   have   gociaj,  political, 
or  intellectual    reputations  -to    take  care  of — 
naturally  enough   decline   the   mean   and  mise- 
rable office    of   obstructing,  for  mere  obstruc- 
tion's sake,  a  measure  whose  fate,  so  far  as  one 
House  of  Parliament  is  concerned,  has  been  already 
superabundantly  decided.    They  have  fought  their 
very  best  for  t'io  principle  of  protection — the  day 
has  gone  against  them — and  they  have  the  grace 
and  sense,  the  respect  for  public  opinion,  and  the 
self-respect,  to  abstain  from  a  frivolous  and  vexa- 
tious squabbling  about  details.    Accordingly,  the 
Mileses  and  Bankeses,  the  O'Briens  and  D'Israelis 
have  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  bo  superseded, 
and  resign  the  vacant  leadership  of  the  "  country 
party" — with  what  mingled  emotions  of  shame,  in- 
dignation, and  contempt,  we  have  not  data  for 
exactly  analysing — into  the  hands  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck. 

"  Who  is  Lord  George  Bentinck  T'  all  the  world 
have  latterly  been  asking — as  this  man's  audacious 
and  mischievous  extravagancies  have  fastened  public 
attention  on  a  name  strange  to  such  newspaper 
readers  as  do  not  happen  to  be  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sulting the  column  of  "  Sporting  Intelligence."  The 
most  convenient  and  comprehensive  answer,  per- 
haps, that  one  could  make  to  this  now  highly  inte- 
resting query  is, — inquire  at  Tattcrsall's,  inquire  at 
Newmarket,  inquire  at  Epsom  and  Doncaster;  ask 
the  jockeys,  ask  the  trainers,  ask  the  stewards  of 
races  and  clerks  of  race-courses.    Only,  as  it  is, 
in  all  probability,  a  thing  quite  out  of  the  way  of 
gome  99  out  of  every  100  of  our  readers  to  follow  up 
this  line  of  investigation  for  themselves,  we  must 
lie  a  little  more  explicit.  Lord G.  Bentinck,  then, be  it 
known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern — that  is,  to  the 
whole  commercial,  manufacturing,  farming,  shop- 
keeping,  and  artisan  public  of  the  United  Kingdom — 
is  the  recognised  head  of  what  is  dimly  known  to,  or 
imagined  by,  industrious  and  sober-minded  people, 
as  the  "  sporting  world."   His  racing  stud,  we  have 
always  understood,  is  considered  by  competent  per- 
sons to  be  about  the  finest  in  Great  Britain.  A 
*i?ore  perfect  judge  of  horse-flesh  is  probably  not 
to  b«  found  within  the  four  corners  of  the  empire. 
His  betting  book  is  universally  reputed  to  reflect 
the  utmost  credit  on  its  noble  author's  skill  and 
science  in  that  department  of  literature.    As  an 
employer,  and  remunerator  of  native  jockey  in- 
dustry, his  name  stands  proudly  pre-eminent  above 
a]'  his  contemporaries.    To  which  may  be  added, 
tU.at  as  an  umpire  in  all  difficult  cases  of  sporting 
lionozir  and  conscience,  he  bears,  we  believe,  the 
very  highest  character  for  judicial  intelligence  and 
impartiality.    Take  him  all  in  all,  we  may  say  that 
Lord  George  Bentinck  is  to  the  British  turf  what 
Mr.  Hudson  is  to  railways. 

To  affairs  of  State,  this  eminent  and  accomplished 
sporting  character  has,  until  quite  recently,  been  a 
stranger, — as  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  evident  to  any 
one  capable  of  the  mental  and  moral  exertion  of 
critically  studying  those  remarkably  silly,  and  blun- 
dering, and  coarsely  vituperative  harangues  which 
have  signalised  his  lordship's  entrance  in  public 
life,  in  this  nineteenth  year  of  his  Parliamentary 
existence.  For  eighteen  years  and  more,  that  the 
new  protectionist  chief  has  had  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  his  name  has  never  been  before  the 
public  in  any  political  capacity.  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, negro  emancipation,  Parliamentary  reform, 
church  reform,  education,  Poor  Laws,  Irish  ques- 
tions, foreign  questions,  colonial  questions — all 
have  failed  to  present  themselves  to  his  lord- 
ship's mind  in  a  sufficiently  interesting  shape 
to  furnish  a  counterpoise  to  the  attraction  of 
more  congenial  occupations.  At  length,  the  needful 
stimulus  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  Ministerial 
scheme  for  giving  industry  its  own;  and  the  king 
of  the  race-course  and  the  jockey  club  finds  scope 
and  exercise  for  bis  higher  powers  in  tho  last 
desperate  defence  of  a  condemned  and  falling  mo- 
nopoly. Landlordism  in  extremis  calls  him  out,  and 
makes  a  new  man  of  him.  All  at  once,  the  affairs 
of  tho  stable  arc  postponed  to  those  of  the  Btat- — 


Newmarket  and  Epsom  are  forsaken  for  St.  Ste- 
phen's— the  betting  book  gives  pjacc  to  tho  blue 
book — the  interest  of  the  turf  yields  to  that  of  the 
tariff— and  an  ambition  which  had,  for  half  a  life 
time,  contented  itself  with  the  honour  and  glory  of 
running  tho  best  horses  in  England,  aspires  to  the 
nobler  task  of  keeping  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
country  for  a  few  weeks  more  in  a  syncope  of  uncer- 
tainty and  unsettlement. 

Pleasant,  this,  to  the  people  of  England— the 
sober,  industrious,  regular,  frugal,  and  moral)  middle 
and  working  classes,  who  make  and  keep  England 
— to  be  obstructed  and  harassed  in  their  honest 
callings,  for  weeks  and  months  together,  becauso  a 
sporting  lord  takes  it  into  his  head  to  play  at  politics, 
instead  of  attending  to  his  proper  line  of  business  ! 
Seriously,  we  do  not  wonder  tl  i  at  the  older  and  more  re- 
spectable protectionistleaders  seem  ashamed  of  their 
self-elected  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend."  They 
must  heartily  wish  the  business  over,  and  be  anxious 
to  have  done  for  ever  with  the  disagreeable  necessity 
which  compels  their  temporary  endurance  of  po- 
litical chieftainship  that  is  enough  to  ruin  any  cause, 
and  to  briug  irreparablo  disrepute  on  any  party. 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 
— ♦ — 

THF  FREE  TRADE   MIRROR    OF  PARLIAMENT  FOR  THE 
SESSION  OF  1846. 

Eleventh  Week,  ending  Saturday,  April  4. 
This  litis  been  literally  a  lost  week,  so  fur  as  Free  Trade 
and  the  commercial  measures  of  the  Government  are  con- 
cerned. The  Com  Bill  having  passed  its  second  reading, 
might  have  gone  through  committee  this  week,  and  been 
read  a  third  time  before  Easter,  for  the  protectionists  have 
begun  to  exhibit  some  symptoms  of  a  consciousness  that 
the  public — even  the  agricultural  public — are  getting  impa- 
tient for  a  determination  one  way  or  the  other.  But  with  an 
obstinacy  worthy  of  somethi  ng  better,  Sir  R.  Peel  has  chosen  to 
force  on  the  first  reading  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  Monday 
was  passed  in  its  discussion.  On  Tuesday,  "  no  house."  On 
Wednesday  there  was  another  debate  on  Ireland,  on  a  pet 
scheme  of  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  who,  in  a  humane  Spirit, 
wished  to  read  a  second  time  and  carry  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  indigent  poor  in  Ireland;  but  which  he  withdrew,  finding 
the  general  feeling  to  be  against  liim.  Thursday  was  occu- 
pied by  voles  of  thanks,  in  both  houses,  for  the  great  victo- 
ries on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  by  which  the  Sikh  power  has 
been  broken  tip,  and  the  Punjaub  placed  within  our  control; 
and  after  that  was  disposed  of,  there  was  a  mass  of  miscella- 
neous matters.  And  Friday  is  fixed  for  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill,  with  little  prospect  of  a  termination  of  the  debate. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  was  earned,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  on  Friday  night  week,  or  rather  on  Satur- 
day morning,  by  a  majority  of  88,  in  a  smaller  house  than 
that  by  which  the  Government  measures  were  originally  af- 
firmed. The  diminution  of  the  majority  arose  simply  from 
the  fact  of  there  being  fewer  members  present,  the  ratio  of 
proportion  being  maintained.  In  the  February  division,  the 
numbers  were  337  to  2-40,  majority  07  ;  in  the  division  of 
last  week  the  numbers  were  302  to  214,  majority  88. 

There  were  three  good  speeches  delivered  on  Friday  night, 
the  orators  being  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  Lord 
Palmerston.  Sir  James  Graham  very  skilfully  directed  at- 
tention to  the  fact  of  the  increasing  number  of  applications 
daily  made  to  the  Commons'  Inclosure  Commission  for 
liberty  to  bring  under  cultivation  large  tracts  of  waste  laud 
— a  practical  conclusion  against  the  allegation  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Law  will  throw  any  portion  of  the  soil  out 
of  cultivation.  And  he  had  a  happy  hit  at  Lord  George 
Bentinck.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  to  empower  a  company  to  reclaim  from  the  sea  a 
large  portion  of  the  estuary  of  the  Wash ;  and  on  the  back 
of  the  bill,  which  provides  for  the  application  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  money,  is  to  be  fouad  the  name  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck !  It  is  really  amazing  how  men  can  have  the  presump- 
tion to  come  forward  and  babble  night  after  night,  and  week 
after  week,  on  ruin  to  the  lauded  interest,  at  the  very  Moment 
that  they  are  interested  iu  speculations,  on  which  they  fear- 
lessly propose  to  expend  large  sums  of  money,  in  order  to 
rescue  laud  from  the  sea,  and  add  it  to  that  already  under 
cultivation.  Lord  George  Bentinck  smiled,  like  one  trying 
to  wriggle  impudently  out  of  a  "  fix,"  as  Sir  James  Graham 
turned  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  was  his  estimate  of  the 
future  probable  price  of  wheat,  when,  iu  the  face  of  a  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Law,  he  was  concerned  in  an  adventure  like 
this. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  made  another  of  his  able  and  elaborate 
speeches,  from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  is  deter- 
mined to  carry  his  measure,  if  pbssible,  and  that  he  looks 
forward  to  its  being  the  hist  act  of  his  present  official  career. 
"Sir,"  said  he,  addressing  the  Si'liAium,  and  alluding  to 
the  probability  of  his  removal  from  office,  "  when  I  do  fall, 
1  si  ml  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  I  shall  not  have 
fallen  because  I  have  shown  subserviency  to  any  party.  I 
shall  not  fall  because  I  have  preferred  the  interests  of  party 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  community.  I  shall  carry  with 
me  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that  during  the  course  of  my 


official  career,  my  object  1ms  been  to  mitigate  monopoly,  to 
increase  the  demand  for  industry,  to  remove  the  restrictions 
upon  commerce,  to  equalise  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  toil." 

Lord  Palmerston  closed  the  debate  in  an  able,  skilful, 
and  effective  speech,  in  which  he  strikingly  indicated  the 
influence  which  perseverance  and  success  in  the  advocacy 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  has  had  on  the  more  liberal 
of  the  Whig  party.  The  leaders  of  the  Ministerial  or  the 
Opposition  divisions  of  the  House  of  Commous  are  usually 
in  the  habit  of  referring  to  their  supporters  as  friends— 
"my  honourable  friend,"  the  member  for  So-and-so.  A  lu- 
dicrous instance  of  this  habit  was  given  by  Mr.  Bankes 
when  he  first  went  into  opposition  this  session,  lie  was 
always  accustomed  to  term  Sir  Robert  Peel  "  my  right  ho- 
nourable friend,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury."  But  on 
the  proposition  of  the  Goverment  measure  for  the  ultimate 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  no  longer  the 
political  friend  of  Mr.  Bankes.  Yet  so  strong  was  the  effect 
of  habit,  that  Mr.  Bankes,  in  his  first  speech,  kept  conti- 
nually saying  "  my  right  honourable  frr— oh— "  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's 
Government!"  The  house  smiled,  Sir  Robert  Peel  smiled, 
and  at  last  Mr.  Bankes  was  obliged  to  laugh  him- 
self. Lord  Palmerston  gave  another  illustration,  not 
ludicrous,  but  significant.  Formerly  Mr.  Cobden  or 
Mr.  Bright  were  referred  to  as  "  the  honourable  member  for 
Stockport,"  or  "  the  honourable  member  for  Durham."  On 
Friday  night  week,  Lord  Palmerston  said  that  the  change  of 
opinion  and  policy  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Law,  which 
the  Government  have  so  practically  exhibited,  was  to  be 
traced,  not  so  much  to  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  debates  of  the  last  four  sessions ;  and 
— turning  round  to  Mr.  Cobden,  who  sat  behind  him,— to 
the  exertions  of  "  my  honourable  friend,  the  member  for 
Stockport." 

Mr.  Stuart,  the  Queen's  Counsel,  whom  it  has  pleased  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  to  return  for  Newark  in  the  room  of  tho 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Gladstone,  made  his  first  le. 
gislative  appearance  on  Friday  night,  and  spoke  a  speech 
which  fully  justified  the  ducal  discretion.  Mr.  Stuart  is  a 
Scotch  member  of  the  bar,  retaining  a  strongly  marked 
Scotch  accent,  though  he  has  been  long  in  this  country) 
and  is  advanced  in  years  ;  and  has  succeeded  so  well  in  his 
profession  as  to  be  very  well  off.  He  certainly  will  not 
wreathe  a  laurel  for  himself  by  his  efforts  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  You  can  perceive  that  he  is  a  kindly  sort  of 
man,  fluent,  dexterous  in  making  mere  leyal  points,  but 
without  the  smallest  capacity  for  generalisation.  lie 
made  a  long  speech,  of  which  it  may  be  said,  truly 
and  positively,  that  the  gist  was  this: — Mr.  Cobden 
once  called  the  landed  aristocracy  "  boobies.  "  To 
repeal  the  Corn  Laws  will  be  to  overthrow  the  preponderance 
of  the  landed  interest,  and  therefore  will  effect  the  object  of 
of  Mr.  Cobden,  which  is  to  "  terminate  the  empire  of  the 
boobies"  (Mr.  Stuart's  own  words,  which  convulsed  the 
house  with  laughter).  But  to  "  terminate  the  empire  of  the 
boobies  "  is  Jack  Cade  legislation.  The  House  of  Commons 
should  never  listen  to  a  mob.  It  should  be  calm,  dignified, 
and  impartial,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. ! 

The  second  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  being  carried,  the 
next  stage  is  that  of  committee.  This  should  have  come  on 
in  regular  course  on  Monday  night ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  has  come  down  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  stood  in  the  way.  The  Government  were  deter- 
mined to  press  the  first  reading,  and  the  Irish  Liberal 
members  were  as  determined  to  resist  it.  It  was  urged  on 
Ministers  that  the  Com  Bill  was  of  far  more  importance. 
The  greater  portion  of  Monday  night  was  spent  in  discuss- 
ing whether  or  no  the  Corn  Bill  or  the  Coercion  Bill  should 
be  taken  first.  Sir  Robert  Peel  seemed  uneasy  and  fidgetty,  j 
as  if  he  had  placed  himself  in  a  false  position  by  the  obsti- 
nacy of  adhering  to  the  determination  of  bringing  on  the 
Coercion  Bill.  Lord  Worsley,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Yarbo-  1 
rough,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  agricultural  interest,  J 
stated  that  the  delay  of  the  Corn  Bill  was  injurious  even  to 
the  fanners — "  it  was  the  duty  of  the  house,"  he  said, 
"  towards  the  agriculturists,  in  particular,  and  also  towards 
the  trading  interest,  that  there  should  be  no  further  delay  in 
the  settlement  of  the  long  agitated  question  of  the  Corn 
Laws."  Mr.  Cobden  also  deplored  the  determination  of  the 
Government  as  a  calamity  both  to  England  aud  Ireland, 
He  gave  Sir  Robert  Peel  full  credit  for  sincerity  in  his  desire 
to  convey  his  measures;  but  his  present  resolve  held  out 
little  hope  of  seeing  the  Corn  Bill  pass  through  the  house 
before  Easter.  All  this  must  have  had  some  effect ;  at  all 
events,  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  was  adjourned) 
and  on  Tuesday  there  was  "  no  house  !" 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  interest  aud  importance  at- 
tached to  Friday  night's  discussion,  we  subjoin  at  full 
length  the  speeches  of  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  with  a  summary  of  the  others. 


DEBATE  OF  FRIDAY,  the  27th  tilt. — SPEECHES  of 
SIR  J.  GRAHAM  and  SIR  R.  PEEL. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Corn  Importation  Act  was  resumed. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said  :  I  am  very  unwilling  to  prolong 
needlessly  a  debate  which  has  been  thus  protracted,  and 
which,  I  believe,  the  public  at  large  are  most  desirous  to  see 
concluded  by  some  decision,  be  that  decision  what  it  may 
(hear,  hear).  But,  having  failed  in  the  course  of  yesterday 
evening  (o  obtain  that  opportunity  of  addressing  yiui  which  I 
\\;is  desirous  of  obtaining,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper 
that  this  discussion  should  be  adjourned  without  my  advert- 
ing to  some  of  the  observations  and  arguments  made  and  ad- 
duced during  this  debate.  And,  iu  the  first  place,  I  will  no- 
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tice  the  petition  which  bas  just  been  presented  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Stockport.    lean  assure  the  house  that  I  was 
not  cognisant  either  of  that  petition  or  of  the  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lynn,  before  they 
were  presented,  having  emanated  from  a  portion  of  my  te- 
nantry taking  different  views  of  this  question.     I  maybe 
permitted  to  assure  the  house,  that  neither  directly  nor  indi- 
rectly have  I,  myself,  or  by  my  agents,  interfered  in  the 
slightest  or  in  the  remotest  degree  with  the  free  expression  of 
opinion  among  my  tenantry  (cheers)  ;  and  that  I  have  ne- 
ver attempted  to  fetter  the  exercise  of  their  own  independent 
judgment— feeling,  as  I  do,  that  theyastenants.haveos  deep 
au  interest  in  this  matter  as  have  the  landlords;  that  they, 
equally  with  myself,  are  entitled  to  the  freest  expression  of 
their  honest  opinions  (  cheers).     I  will  now,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  house,  at  once  proceed  to  advert  to  the  speech 
which  closed  the  debate  of  last  night— I  mean  that  of  the 
noble  lord  the  member  for  Lynn  (Lord  G.  Beutinck).  I  will 
dispose  of  the  peroration  of  that  speech  with  but  one  remark. 
It  appeared  to  me,  when  stripped  of  the  metaphor  which  ac- 
companied it,  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  that  personal  and 
violent  invective  which,  I  regret  to  say,  marked  the  greater 
portion  of  the  speeches  delivered  on  this  side  of  the  house 
against  the  measures  of  her  Majesty's  Government  ("  hear, 
Lear,  "  from  the  Opposition  benches).    Now,  having  plainly 
avowed  a  great  change  in  my  own  opinion  on  this  subject,  I 
should  not  be  guilty  of  the  presumption, — I  will  not  say,  I  might 
say,  of  the  impertinence, — of  commenting,  with  anything 
like  irony,  on  the  maintenance,  on  the  part  of  hon.  gentle- 
men sitting  on  this  side  of  the  house,  of  the  opinions  which 
at  one  time  I  sincerely,  in  common  with  them,  entertained, 
and  which,  up  to  a  late  period,  I  advocated.    Neither  will  1 
say,  for  I  could  not  say  with  truth,  that  I  am  not  deeplj 
grieved  by  the  expression  of  the  loss  of  esteem  on  the  part 
of  hon.  members  with  whom  I  have  acted  for  so  many  years, 
and  in  whose  support  and  friendship,  under  trying  circum- 
stances, I  have  often  rejoiced  (cheers).    When  I  made  up 
my  mind,  from  a  deep  sense  of  public  duty,  to  act  in  concert 
with  my  right  hon.  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
and  upon  consideration  of  a  pressing  public  necessity,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  to  present  these  measures  to  Parliament  as 
a  servant  of  the  Crown,  I  did  anticipate,  I  foresaw  with 
pain,  all  and  everything  that  has  taken  place  on  this  occa- 
sion with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  my  hon.  friends  on  this 
side  of  the  house.  But  the  necessity  demanded  the  sacrifice, 
and  I  made  it  (cheers).   I  was  prepared,  I  am  prepared,  on 
public  grounds,  regardless  of  all  the  taunts,  regardless  of  all 
the  obloquy  which  might  be  attempted  to  be  heaped  upon 
me,  to  meet  the  present  emergency  by  my  co-operation  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  measures  which  are  under  discus- 
sion, and  which,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe  are  indispens- 
able to  the  public  good  (cheers) ;  and  although  it  would  be 
affectation  and  useless  to  deny  that  I  am  and  have  been 
moved  by  many  of  the  observations  made  by  gentlemen  and 
noblemen  whose  former  friendship  I  have  valued,  yet,  stea- 
dily, firmly,  and  fearlessly,  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  discharge 
that  public  duly  which  I  have  undertaken  (cheers).    I  shall 
unflinchingly  persevere  in  that  course,  consoled  for  present 
mortification  by  this  single  reflection, — that  the  time,  as  I 
believe,  is  not  far  distant  when  the  country  gentlemen  of 
England  will  be  satisfied,  aud  will  acknowledge  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  has  not  betrayed   their  interests 
(cheers) ;  and  that  those  interests  will  hereafter  be  recon- 
ciled, in  fact  and  in  opinion,  with  the  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  the  community,  whose  peace,  whose  welfare,  whose 
prosperity,  whose  more  easy  means  of  subsistence,  it  is  the 
object  of  this  bill  to  promote — an  object  which,  as  I  con- 
scientiously think,  this  bill,  if  it  receive  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  will  not  fail  to  accomplish  (cheers).  I  will  now 
advert  to  some  of  the  arguments  of  the  noble  lord,  and  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  certainly  it  does  occur  to  me,  that  the 
arguments  which  he  adduced  in  opposition  to  this  measure 
are  precisely  the  arguments,  the  most  cogent,  the  most 
stringent  and  unanswerable,  which  the  opponents  of  the 
sliding  scale  have,  from  time  to  time,  urged  against  that 
system  (hear).    I  will  begin  with  the  position  first  taken  up 
by  the  noble  lord ;  he  is  very  anxious  to  gain  some  opinion 
from  the  Treasury  bench,  and  failing  in  that,  he  stipulates, 
himself,  as  to  what  will  be  the  prices  of  wheat  with  a  Free 
Trade  in  corn.   With  a  view  of  forming  an  estimate,  he 
went  through  this  extraordinary  process  ;  he  takes  certain 
seasons  when  the  prices  of  wheat  were,  in  England,  remark- 
ably low,  being,  I  think,  in  1896,  somewhere  about  40s.,  and 
in  1889,  3fls.  a-quarter;  and  then  in  these  circumstances  he 
takes  the  prices  of  wheat  on  the  Continent  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  from  this  estimates  at  what  wheat  could  have 
been  imported  into  this  country  with  a  profit.    Now,  the 
great  argument  against  our  restricted  Corn  Law  was,  that 
whilst  there  was  an  unsteadiness  in  its  operation  in  varying 
timp3  and  varying  seasons,  the  demand  was  most  unequal 
and  uncertain,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  price  of  wheat  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  mainly  depends  on  the  demand  in 
the  British  market.    The  price  in  1835  and  1830  being  un- 
usually low  in  Kngland,the  effect  on  the  Continent  was  tli is 
— a  glut  was  produced  in  the  foreign  markets,  from  which 
our  supplies  were  us-.ially  drawn,  and  the  price  there  also 
was  consequently  low;  and  the  noble  lord  under  these  cir- 
cumstances draws  the  inference  that  wheat  might  then  have 
been  imported  at  a  price  of  something  like  30s.  a  quarter.  I 
leave  it  to  the  house  to  say  whether  it  is  a  safe  inference 
that,  in  rnmmtmll/its  annls,  such  would  be  the  case.  A  great 
argument  in  favour  of  a  steady  annual  demand  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  our  supply  being  deficient,  is  this — that 
while,  in  this  country,  from  our  increasing  population,  there 
is  an  increasing  difficulty  in  finding  an  adequate  home  sup- 
ply, the  demand  from  abroad  is  annually  increasing,  and  the 
result  will  be  not  so  much  to  lower  in  this  country  as  to 
raise  the  prices  on  the  Continent,  thereby  equalising  the 
prices  here  and  abroad,  (and  effecting  this  great  object, — se- 
curing the  people  of  England  in  years  of  deficienoy  against 
a  sudden  and  extravagant  rise  in  price  (hear,  hear).  Their 
commercial  rivals  will,  at  the  same  time,  not  only  have  an 
extended  trade  with  England,  by  mea»s  of  an  exchange  of 
commodities,  but  steady  prices  and  a  guarantee  against  any 
ruinous  fluctuation.   What  had  been  the  fact  in  the  years 
18.3.',  and  1836  was  therefore  no  groundwork  for  estimating 
the  prices  then  as  the  uniform  prices  at  which  wheat  could 
be  imported  into  this  country.    It  is  only  a  demonstration  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  demand  here  and  the  effects  of  that  un- 
certainty abroad.    The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  argue 
with  reference  to  steadiness  of  prices,  and  he  produced  a  table 
which  I  think  remarkably  illustrates  another  great  defect 
which,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  enemies  of  that  sliding 
scale,  is  inherent  in  the  present  system  of  Corn  Laws.  That 
table  demonstrates  more  clearly  than  I  have  ever  yet  seen  it 
shown,  that  the  great  fluctuation  in  prices  on  the  Continent 
depends  on  the  demand  from  England.  The  table  of  fluctua- 
tions he  brings  forward  shows,  unequivocally,  that  exactly 


in  proportion  to  the  proximity  to  England,  and  the  uncer- 
tain demand  in  England  for  wheat,  lias  been  the  fluctuation 
in  foreign  corn.  The  table  of  fluctuations  in  the  markets  of 
Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Dantsic,  Hamburgh,  and  Odessa, 
which  are  the  ports  from  which  we  draw  the  required 
supplies  almost  wholly,  prove  the  case ;  and  to  complete 
the  demonstration,  the  noble  lord  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that 
in  Bordeaux  the  fluctuation  was  least.  Now,  it  is  notorious 
that  we  have  no  trade  whatever  in  corn  with  France.  Is  not 
the  inference  to  be  deduced  from  this  as  I  have  stated 
(hear,  hear)?  And  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  ?  We 
convert  our  natural,  our  best  customers,  not  only  into  com- 
mercial rivals,  but  into  enemies.  When  they  have  abundance 
their  markets  are  glutted,  and  they  find  ruinously  low  prices  ; 
and  under  other  circumstances  the  uncertainties  of  the  corn 
trade  are  such  that  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
can  place  no  reliance  oil  it.  They  then  form  hostile  tariffs  ; 
they  impose  high  duties  on  our  manufactures,  and  they  re- 
linquish our  corn  trade  in  despair,  as  not  only  not  producing 
to  them  good,  but  as  inconsistent  with  their  national  safety. 
I  say  again  that  our  Corn  Law  legislation  bus  solely  tended 
to  create  these  fluctuations  in  the  foreign  markets,  and  that 
has  always  appeared  to  ine  the  strongest  reason  why  the  sys- 
tem should  be  altered  (cheers.)  The  noble  lord  then  pro- 
ceeds to  comment  on  what  he  terms  the  evenness  of  prices 
in  England  since  the  passing  of  the  law  in  1812.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  to  the  house  that  that  very  evenness  of  prices 
in  the  present  year  appears  to  me  delusive.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  no  one  year,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  farmer,  was 
there  such  inequality  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  corn  as 
iu  the  present  year  (cheers.)  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I 
say  that  the  price  of  wheat  of  last  year  varies  from  18s.  to 
lis.,  and,  knowing  that  this  variation  in  our  markets  was  on 
account  of  the  slow  and  imperfect  operation  of  the  sliding 
scale  in  a  great  national  emergency,  I  for  one  was  distinctly 
persuaded  that  an  alteration  in  the  system  was  called  for 
(cheers).  The  noble  lord  has  said  he  was  sorry  to  observe 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  which  has  taken  place 
was  generally  in  foreign  ships.  Why,  that  is  one  of  the 
leading  objections  on  the  other  side.  There  is  no  disputing 
that  British  ships  are  not  to  be  had;  as  the  noble  lord  re- 
marked, the  freight  of  British  ships  for  the  conveyance  of 
corn  is  higher  than  of  foreign  ships  ;  and  the  corn  trade 
being  uncertain  aud  irregular,  the  inevitable  consequence  is 
that  the  importation  of  corn  is  more  usually  in  foreign  than 
in  British  ships.  This  very  circumstance,  therefore— this 
encouragement  of  foreign  shipping  at  the  expense  of  British 
shipping — is,  among  other  reasons,  why  the  existing  Corn 
Laws  have  been  condemned  (hear,  hear).  The  noble  lord 
then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  farmers  throughout  Great 
Britain  look  with  dread  and  consternation  upon  this  mea- 
sure (cheers  from  the  protectionist  benches).  The  petition 
which  has  this  evening  been  presented  by  the  honourable 
gentleman,  the  honourable  member  for  Stockport,  clearly 
shows  that  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord  is  incorrect,  inas- 
much as  it  demonstrates  that  all  the  farmers  do  not  so  re- 
gard it  (  cheers  from  the  Opposition).  Many  hon.  members, 
with  equal  confidence,  have  declared  that  the  result  of  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  must  be  to  throw  immense  tracts  of  land 
out  of  cultivation,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  who  uwed  the 
amendment  (Mr.  Yorke)  has  asserted  that  another  effect  of 
the  passing  of  the  measure  will  be  that  drainage  will  be  sus- 
pended, and  that  agricultural  improvement  will  be  brought 
to  au  end.  Now,  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  to  the 
best  of  mj  knowledge  the  panic  to  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Cambridgeshire  has  adverted  is  much  more  confined  to 
within  these  walls  than  hon.  gentlemen  are  ready  to  admit 
(hear).  I  do  not  believe  that  either  landlords  or  farmers,  if 
they  be  not  exposed  to  the  dangerous  atmosphere  of  this 
house,  at  ail  partake  of  this  panic  (hear,  hear).  An  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  referred  recently  to  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man in  Somersetshire,  who  had,  in  consequence  of  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  Government,  offered  to  all  his  tenants 
to  release  them  from  their  engagements ;  and  the  (iO  tenants 
to  whom  that  offer  was  made,  with  one  exception,  at  once 
rejected  it.  This  criterion,  by  which  to  judge  of  public  opi- 
nion is  a  very  satisfactory  one ;  and  when  men,  having  large 
capital  involved  in  the  cultivation  of  land  refused  the  offer 
which  would  enable  them  to  withdraw  that  capital,  they 
gave  very  conclusive  evidence  of  their  satisfaction  with  the 
change  which  late  events  had  conspired  to  make  in  their 
prospects  (hear,  hear).  I  must  contend,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  when,  at  the  present  moment,  fanners  enter  into  new 
contracts,  upon  no  reduced  terms,  they  evince  that  they  have 
no  alarm  whatever  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  Corn  Law 
now  under  consideration  (hear,  hear).  And  as  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  very  great  importance  that  the  statements  of  the  ex- 
istence of  apprehensions  should  be  refuted,  and  that  no  such 
impression  as  that  spoken  of  should  continue  on  the  public 
mind,  the  house  will,  perhaps,  permit  me  to  lay  before  it 
some  facts  which  have  come  within  the  range  of  my  own 
observation.  If  I  were  to  mention  any  of  the  farmers  of 
Great  Britain  as  especially  distinguished  for  sagacity,  and 
skill,  aud  intelligence,  I  would  assuredly  name,  without  he- 
sitation, the  farmers  of  the  East  Lothian  of  Scotland  (hear). 
Now  I  have  the  permission  of  Lord  Belhaven  to  read  to  the 
house  a  letter,  dated  February  25th,  containing  information 
from  the  Earl  of  Wemyss.    Lord  Belhaven  writes  thus  : 

"  J  have  been  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Wemyss  for  some  days,  and 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  opinions  of  the  East 
Lothian  and  Berwickshire  farmers  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Lord  Wcmyss's  property  in  this  county  is,  with  one  exception, 
the  largest  in  it;  and  his  factor,  a  clever  sensible  man,  tells  me 
that  there  is  not  a  form  in  this  county  or  Berwickshire  now  to 
let  that  there  are  not  more  offers,  and  higher  offers  too,  than  he 
ever  saw  made  for  it,  and  by  men  of  skill  and  capital.  I  asked 
hew  lie  accounted  for  this '!  His  answer  was,  'the  corn  question 
is  now  considered  as  settled,  and  the  prospect  held  out  of  get- 
ting the  land  drained  by  the  landlords  instead  of  having  to  lay 
out  the  money  themselves  as  formerly,  has  created  a  general 
feeling  of  confidence  among  all  intelligent  farmers.'  One  gen- 
tleman of  this  county  stated,  that  on  a  property  in  Berwickshire, 
on  which  he  was  trustee,  lie  had  five  offers  from  men  of  known 
character  as  first-rate  farmers,  the  amount  of  which  was  10/.  per 
cent,  above  the  present  rent.  (This  is  since  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  by  my  light  honourable  friend.)  These  are  facts  which 
are  worth  all  the  arguments  oqp  hears,  coming,  as  they  do,  from 
the  greatest  corn-growing  district  in  Scotland." 

Now  I  heard  somebody  behind  me  allude  to  East  Glouces- 
tershire. Fast  Gloucestershire,  it  is  said,  has  unequivocally 
declared  itself.  But  I  understand  that  my  right  hon.  friend, 
Sir  (ieorge  Warrender,  had  intended  to  bring  forward  the 
protection  question  in  East  Lothian  ;  but  he  wrote  a  letter 
withdrawing  the  protection  candidate,  and  that  East  Lothian 
has  declared  itself  against  the  Corn  Law  s  there  can  be  no 
doubt  (  hear,  hear).  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Isle  of  Ely.  I 
have  heard  it  argued  that  this  is  a  proposition  for  throwing 
laud  out  of  cultivation.  The  hon.  member  for  Huntingdon 
said  that  fen  land  must  relapse  into  its  primitive  wildness, 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Cambridge  said  that  the  effect  of 


the  panic  which  the  measure  has  created  will  be,  that  im- 
proved cultivation  must  be  suspended.  Now,  Dr.  Ken  (as 
we  understood)  has  likewise  given  mc  permission  to  read 
the  following  letter : 

"I  received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  A  day  or  two 
ago,  with  the  following  postscript:  'I  received  a  letter  this 
morning  from  my  Cambridgeshire  steward,  to  inform  me  that 

he  had  just  let  two  farms  for  me,  to  very  intelligent  men,  father 
and  son,  with  ample  capital,  at  an  increase  of  1381.  a  year  an 
their  present  rent.  The  agreement  has  been  made  since  Peers 
measure  was  introduced.'  Such  facts  as  these  seem  to  mo  to 
lie  worth  more  than  host*  of  figures  and  columns  of  statistics." 

Now  we  have  been  hitherto  looking  only  at  the  tenants  and 
occupiers  of  land  ;  but  what  will  be  its  effect  upon  the  fee 
simple  of  the  land  if  the  measure  should  pass  ?    I  know  that 
land  surveyors  have  mentioned  extravagant  offers  to  me,  and 
have  avowed  opinions  that  have  astonished  me  with  regard 
to  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  upon  the  value  of 
land.    I  am  told  by  a  noble  lord  that  there  is  a  farm  within 
30  miles  of  his  property,  without  a  residence,  and  not  in 
very  good  condition,  the  rental  being  900k,  and  under  the 
circumstances  of  its  position  and  its  proximity  to  a  railroad, 
it  was  supposed  there  would  he  an  increase  in  its  value,  and 
he  had  been  advised  to  ask  32  years'  purchase  for  the  Gun. 
For  five  years  he  never  got  any  one  to  make  any  offer  to 
purchase;  but  within  the  last  three  weeks  an  offer  had  been 
made  for  the  purchase,  coming  up  to  the  full  demand  ;  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  bargain  will  be  struck.  Then  will  v.ny 
land  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation?    It  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  this  point;  but  there  is  a  fact  which  goes  beyond 
all  speculation.    If  it  is  probable  that  land  will  be  throw  n 
out  of  cultivation,  no  man  out  of  Bedlam  would  go  and  pari 
chase  laud.    Is  the  house  aware  of  the  working  of  the  En-, 
closure  Commission?     Last  year,  in  the  early  part  of  it, 
there  were  few  applications  for  enclosures,  and  to  a  small 
extent.    Now  I  will  read  to  the  house  what  have  been  the 
applications  to  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  for  the  lost  six 
months;  aud  I  repeat  that  no  man  in  his  senses  could 
make  an  application  to  enclose  land,  if  land  was  expected  to 
he  thrown  out  of  cultivation.   Now,  in  September  last,  the 
applications  were  for  2390  acres,  and  in  October  the  number 
of  acres  was  108S.    That  was  under  protection,  and  at  that 
time  there  was  no  idea  of  any  alteration  iu  the  Corn  Laws. 
But,  in  November,  there  was  pregnant  evidence  in  many 
quarters  that  a  proposition  would  be  made  to  Parliament  for 
a  material  alteration  in  those  laws.    Did  that  circumstance 
check  applications  to  the  Commissioners  of  Enclosure?  1 
have  stated  that  the  number  of  applications,  in  October,  were 
for  4.088  acres  ;  in  November,  they  were  71-17 ;  in  December, 
7200;  in  JattJUftry;  0(100;  in  February,  8696  ("hear,  hear," 
from  the  protectionists).    In  March,  down  to  the  7th  of  the 
month,  there  has  been  one  application  for  1580  acres,  sail 
within  the  last  fortnight  there  lias  been  an  application  /iom 
the  county  of  York  to  enclose  Bowes  Moor,  a  corsmon  of 
inferior  land,  very  inferior  land,  to  the  extent  of  14,000 
acres ;  and  another  application  has  come  from  Taunton 
Dean,  Somerset,  to  enclose  2000  acres;  that  is,  within  the 
last  fortnight,  applications  have  been  made  to  enclose  no  less 
than  16,500  acres  (hear,  hear).    So  much  for  land  being 
thrown  out  of  cultivation.    Now,  I  beg  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  a  bill  now  in  progress  and  before  Parliament ;  it  in 
entitled,  "  A  bill  for  enclosing  and  reclaiming  from  the  sea 
certain  tracts  of  land,  forming  part  of  the  great  Bsr/oary 
called  the  Wash"  (laughter,  aud  cries  of  "  hear,  hear"')!. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  throwing  land  out  of  cultivation,  or 
of  enclosing  waste  or  oommon  land,  but  it  is  a  question  of 
getting  property  out  of  the  sea;  aud,  by  industry  and  the 
application  of  capital,  bringing  land  into  cultivation  out  of 
the  sea  itself.    Whose  names  are  at  the  hack  of  this  bill? 
Why,  I  find  the  first  name  is  that  of  Lord  George  Beutinck 
(a  laugh);  the  second  that  of  Viscount  Jocelyn  ;  and  the 
third  that  of  Mr.  Bagge,  one  of  the  members  for  the  county 
of  Norfolk.    This  bill  was  brought  in  in  the  present  year, 
when  the  plan  of  the  Government  was  known,  by  the  noble 
lord  himself.    The  capital  sought  io  he  invested  in  this  un- 
dertaking is  500,0002,,  the  power  being  taken  of  borrowing; 
200,000/.;  and  amongst  the  subscribers,  the  first  name  I  find 
is  that  of  "William  George  Frederick  Cavendish  Bentincif, 
commonly  called  Lord  George  Beutinck ;  and  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Company,  the  first  is  William  George 
Frederick   Cavendish   Beutinck,   commonly   called  Loid. 
George  Beutinck  ;    the  others  are   Sir   William  John 
Henry  Browne  Folkes,  the  mayor  of  Lynn,  and  others. 
Now,   on   another  occasion   the  rights  of  the  Crown 
interposed  an  obstacle,  and  there    was    a  negotiation 
between  the  parties  on  this  point;  but  the  issue  did  not  lead, 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion ;  but  here,  in  this  bill,  there  is 
an  admission  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown, and  there  is  a  clause 
charging  the  property  of  the  company  with  the  payment  of 
1  per  cent,  to  the  Crown  upon  all  outlays  and  expenses,, 
which  is  expressly  stated  to  be  intended  as  compensation  for 
30,000  or  40,000  acres.    Now  the  noble  lord  will  permit  me 
to  put  a  question  to  him,  which  he  has  often  put  to  my  right 
hon.  friend.    What  is  his  estimate  of  the  price  of  wheat 
under  the  new  measure  ?    (hear,  hear).    I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  must  have  made  a  most  perfect  estimate  of  the  price 
of  wheat;  and  he  will,  therefore,  allow  me  to  ask  him  what 
is  his  estimate  of  the  future  price  of  wheat  which  has  induced 
him  to  embark  iu  this  enterprise  ?     It  is  now,  Sir,  my 
painful  duty  to  turn  to  a  more  serious  part  of  the  great  ques- 
tion ;  the  house  will  anticipate  that  I  allude  to  the  state  of 
Ireland.    I  heard  with  great  pain,  and  with  surprise,  the 
statement  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  G.  Beutinck),  that,  in  his 
opinion,  in  which  every  day's  experience  confirmed  him,  the 
potato  famine  in  Ireland  was  a  gross  delusion ;  he  said,  I 
think,  that  a  more  gross  delusion  had  never  been  palmed 
upon  the  country  by  any  Government  (hear) ;  and  the  noble- 
lord  proceeded  to  argue,  that  because  the  average  price  of 
potatoes  throughout  Ireland  was  only  -Id.  a  stone,  there 
could  not  be  any  famine  in  that  country,    Now  I  must  have 
failed  in  my  endeavour  to  show  the  house  what  is  the  real 
state  of  Ireland,  if  it  can  believe  that  the  average  price  of 
potatoes  is  any  criterion  of  the  state  of  destitution  in  that 
country.    I  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  4d.  a  stone  in 
Ireland  is  nearly  double  the  price  of  potatoes  at  an  ordinary 
period  ;  aud  that  when  you  take  the  difference  between  2d. 
and  4d.  a  stone  for  potatoes,  it  is  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
an  article  of  food  of  100  per  cent.,  a  difference  between  plenty 
and  want,  I  might  almost  say,  between  life  and  death.  Now 
the  noble  lord  also  commented  upon  the  fact  of  some  small 
imports  from  Ireland.    What  is  the  inference  from  that  ? 
He  seems  to  draw  the  inference  that  there  is  no  destitution 
in  Ireland.    But  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  po- 
tatoes in  England  and  Wales,  where  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  is  almost  us  great  as  in  Ireland  itself.  High  prices  will 
attract  the  supplies  to  the  richer  from  the  poorer  country, 
and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  these  imports  by  the 
desire  to  gain  something  from  the  small  remnant  of  the  crop 
whilst  it  remains  good.   But  the  view  taken  by  the  noble, 
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lord  may  have  been  taken  under  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  condition  of  the  country.  He  is,  however,  suppoi  ted 
by  the  high  authority  of  an  Irish  member,  the  member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin,  nnd  the  recorder  of  Dublin,  recent- 
ly returned  from  Ireland,  and  who  has  told  the  house  that 
the  accounts  of  the  scarcity  are  the  grossest  exaggerations. 

Mr.  SHAW  :  No,  I  said,  "  Great  exaggerations." 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM:  Well,  great  exaggerations,  I  hope  the 
house  will  bear  with  me  if  I  detain  it  by  reading  some 
extracts  upon  this  point,  which  assume  an  aspect  of  pecu- 
liar importance,  for  I  must  confess  it  was  reading  these  de- 
tails in  October  which  convinced  me  then,  as  I  am  convinced 
now,  that  a  discussion  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  was  inevitable  (hear).  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Shaw)  referred  to  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Lindley  and  Dr.  Play  fair,  in  November,  consisting,  in 
his  opinion,  of  gross  exaggerations. 

Mr.  SHAW:  Great  exaggeration. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM :  Great  exaggeration,  I  beg  pardon  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  ;  that  report  was  made  to  the  Go- 
vernment in  November.  That  report,  however,  was  not  the 
circumstance  which  first  alarmed  me.  I  happened,  in  October, 
to  be  residing  in  Cumberland,  and  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society  in  Ireland,  which 
includes  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
country.  Now  that  letter  which  I  received  from  the  secre- 
tary of  this  society  was  dated  October  23d,  and  the  house 
will  see  how  far  Dr.  Playfair's  report  (which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  accuses  of  great  exaggeration)  corresponds  with 
this  letter: 

"Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  send  you  an  extract  from  a  Dublin 
morning  paper,  which  will  give  you  a  correct  account  of  the 
measures  which  the  council  of  this  society  have  adopted,  re- 
specting the  prevailing  disease  in  the  potato  crop.  I  beg  leave 
also  to  state  that  when  I  issued  a  circular,  about  a  month  since, 
to  the  secretaries  of  120  local  societies  in  connection  with  the 
central  one,  I  gGt  several  answers  from  persons  stating  that  the 
disease  was  not  then  apparent  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood,, but  1  have  since  received  letters  from  most  of  them, 
fitiUi.'1?,  that  upon  digging  the  crops,  they  found  the  disease  iu 
absent  °very  quarter,  and  I  may  safely  say  at  present  that  there 
Js  not  a  co  unty  in  Ireland  that  is  not  more  or  less  affected  by  it, 
Since  my  return  from  the  cattle-show  at  Ballinasloe,  my  office 
lias  been  filled  with  specimens  of  the  diseased  potatoes  from  all 
quarters,  which  prove  not  only  the  similarity  of  the  disease,  but 
the  great  and  uniform  extent  of  it.  The  council  of  this  society 
have  directod  their  labours  to  two  objects.  First,  to  obtain  the 
latest  and  most  accurate  information  respecting  the  actual  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  disease,  in  the  different  localities, 
through  the  machinery  at  our  command,  and  to  transmit  the 
same  from  time  to  time  to  the  Irish  Government  at  the  castle  ; 
secondly,  to  institute  the  series  of  experiments  within  described, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Kane,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding upon  saving  the  remnant  of  the  crop,  which  now  un- 
doubtedly appears  to  be  in  the  greatest  jeopardy.  The  result  of 
these  experiments  shall  be  carefully  matured  and  communi- 
cated. I  shall  barely  add,  Sir,  that  the  greatest  panic  appears 
to  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  community,  and  those  who  know 
the  country  best  are  most  puzzled  how  to  act.  One  thing, 
.however,  I  think  is  certain,  that  enough  has  already  transpired 
to  justify  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  public  and  the  Government." 

/  Hear,  hear.)  Now  this  geatlf  man  says  he  was  very  much 
fl'lirmed;  and  I  ask  the  bouse,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  take  measures  for  regulating  the  supply  of 
con?  10  '')e  'U"'te|l  Kingdom  ?  But  this  was  not  all ;  there 
came  ^''Closed  in  the  letter  from  the  secretary,  another 
f1'.om '(kg  co  Vague  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Ha- 
milton) That  ,,:(t<!r>  which  is  addressed  to  the  secretary  to 
the  Agricultural  So."^-"8  dated  the  18th  October,  and  was 
forwarded  to  me,  if  I  ^stoke  not,  in  the  letters  from  the 
secretary : 

"MydearSir.-Iamsorryit  will  not  he  in  my  power  to  at- 
tend the  special  meeting  of  the  counC!l  tins  day.  II,  as  I  appre- 
hend, the  accounts  from  the  different  parts  of  Ireland  concur  IB 
representing  the  failure  in  the  potato  crop  as  at  all  general,  1 
think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  council  should  take  means 
for  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  m  the  hope 
that.  Government  might  take  some  steps  to  make  provision 
against  the  imminent  famine.  I  am  awar"  that  some  time  since 
inquiries  were  made  through  the  constabulary  by  Government, 
hut  the  character  of  the  disease  is  so  peculiar,  and  the  mode 
of  its  operation  so  unexpected,  that  the  apparent  state  o!  the 
crop  of  potatoes  a  fortnight  ago  affords  very  incorrect  informa- 
tion as  to  its  real  state  at  the  present  moment.  Probably  the 
council  could  not  do  better  than  to  instruct  you  t';  prepare  a 
digest  of  the  information  which  may  have  come  in  WOjSi  the 
local  societies,  such  as  could  be  presented  to  Government ;  and 
if  they  were  to  meet  again  next  week,  siy  on  Thursday  next, 
tliev  might  then  enter  into  communication  with  the  Government 
on  the  subject.  I  name  Thursday,  for  I  think  during  the  next 
lew  days  when  the  people  are  beginning  to  dig  their  crops,  much 
accurate  information  will  reach  you;  and  it  is  moet  desirable 
that  when  we  communicate  with  Government  the  fullest  and 
most  accurate  information  should  be  afforded  to  them." 
This  representation  was  made  in  the  month  of  October  last 
tiythe  secretary  of  the  society,  and  such  was  the  urgency  of 
the  cases  that  that  gentleman  thought  it  necessary  to  address 
iiimself  personally  to  me  on  the  subject  in  t\ie  letter  which 
J  have  just  read.  Having  goue  through  all  that  I  think  it 
neeesscuy  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  house  in  tli*  way 
<of  inlbrmatiou  received  during  the  autumn,  I  propose 
ehortly  to  state  the  most  material  portions  of  the  information 
which  has  recently  reached  our  hands.  The  noble  lord  the 
member  for  Lincolnshire  (North,  as  we  understood)  has  told 
the  house  that  there  could  not  be  a  grosser  fabrication  than 
that  which  represented  tlie  danger  of  society  as  immediate 
and  pressing.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  answers  which 
can  be  ottered  to  that  broad  and  sweeping  assertion  is  to 
read  a  statement  -which  is  dated  the  I9th  of  March,  and  was 
addressed  by  the  Commissary  at  Waterford  to  the  Commis- 
sary-in-Chief  at  Dublin.    It  is  iu  these  wordo : 

"The  price  of  potatoes  is  so  high,  and  they  are  of  so  bad  a 
quality,  that  they  are  no  longer  used  in  the  poorliouse  here, 
bread  being  substituted.  .Nearly  all  the  potatoes  on  the  quay  come 
in  coasting  vessels  from  the  county  of  Wexford,  where  it  appears 
the  soil  is  sandy,  and  where  the  mayor  informs  me  the  disease 
lias  done  very  little  injury  ;  but  tjio  price  Is  fid.  per  stone  of 
ltlbs.,  which  is  quito  beyond  the  roach  of  the  poor.  I  can  bear 
witness  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  place 
a  proportion  of  one-third  to  one-half— and  in  some  cases,  the 
whole— has  been  found  totally  injured,  fo-iid,  and  lit  only  for  tho 
dunghill." 

This,  I  am  sure,  the  house  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
forms  a  most  important  part  of  the  documents  which  I  have 
to  bay  before  them;  and  I  have  now  to  call  attention  to  that 
which  discloses  tlia  most  formidable  portion  of  the  whole 
evil — namely,  the  probability  that  not  only  the  produce  of 
the  past  year  has  failed,  but  the  seed  deposited  iu  the  ground 
already  sbqiys  evidence  of  being  tainted. 

r  "  Seme  of  rtif  crop*  of  potatoes  planted  in  January  havo  been 
cxttnined,  tuid  tfic  sn^d  has  been  found  to  have  generally  rotted. 
Thegronmd  will  most  yrolmbly  be  turned  up  in  April,  and  sown 
with  oats  or  barloyi"  S\ 

I  will  now,  with  the/permission  of  the  house,  direct  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  island  of  Acliill.  The 


information  derived  from  that  place  is  founded  upon  the 
statements  made  by  one  of  the  coast  guard,  resident  upon 
the  island ;  his  communication  is  dated  the  1st  of  March, 
and  these  are  the  terms  in  which  he  writes: 

"I  regret  to  have  to  report  to  you  a  further  unfavourable  ac- 
count of  the  potatoes  iu  this  district,  in  the  southern  part  of 
which,  1  may  say,  they  are,  literally  speaking,  totally  goue,  the 
peasantry  having  now  discovered,  oh  opening  their  pits,  the 
true  state  of  them.  I  witnessed  on  Friday  last  that  in  many, 
instead  of  picking  them  by  hand,  they  actually  shovelled  them 
out.  On  my  return  from  Keele  yesterday  evening  I  found  a 
great  nnmher-of  persons  (from  60  to  (5U)  waiting  to  complain  to 
me  of  their  misfortunes,  which  I  ossnre  you  are  great  indeed ; 
one  person,  with  a  family  of  six  children,  stated  his  crop  to  be 
now  reduced  to  about  six  creels  (8  cwt.)" 

Now,  there  we  have  a  document  which  to  my  mind  speaks 
volumes.  But  this  is  not  all ;  we  have  reports  from  2000 
electoral  districts  belonging  to  unions,  and  these  being  made 
up  to  the  10th  of  February,  state  that  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  the  whole  of  the  forthcoming  crop  will  be  seen  to 
be  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  The  house  will  now,  I  trust, 
permit  me  to  read  this  statement,  which  is  very  brief,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  extremely  important: 


Proportion  of  the  Potato  Crop 
Lost. 


Between  8-10ths  and  9-10ths  . . 

„       7-1  Ot  lis  and  Sloths  .. 

„       6-lOths  and  7-lOths  . . 

„      5-10tha  and  C-inths  . . 

„      4-lOths  and  3-inihs  . . 

„      3-10ths  and  4-lOths  . . 

„      2-10ths  aud  3-lUtbs  . . 

„  l-10th  and  2-lOths  . . 
Not  exceeding  l-10th  .. 

No  loss   

Not  returned 

Total  number  of  Electoral 
Divisions  . , 


Number  of  Electeral  Divisions 
in  which  the  annexed  Propor- 
tions of  the  Potato  Crop  were 
returned  lost,  condensed  from 
Constabulary  Reports  of 


Jan.  IS,  1846. 

3 
97 
124 
11 
040 
613 
2N3 
166 
113 

9 

3 


Feb.  15,  1840. 


2 
123 
J  84 
14 
673 
657 
252 
137 
102 

0 
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In  the  whole,  theu,  of  those  electoral  divisions,  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  crop  has  been  absolutely  destroyed.  I 
am  aware  how  often  it  is  said  that  there  has  been  no  in- 
crease of  this  taint  amongst  the  potatoes,  aud  therefore  I 
should  wish,  if  the  house  will  allow  me,  to  advert  to  some 
fresh  evidence  of  the  fact  from  another  part  of  Ireland.  I 
find  in  a  letter  from  Sligo,  oddressed  by  Col.  M'Artbur  to 
the  commander  in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  which 
bears  date  the  11th  of  March,  that  the  scarcity  iu  that  neigh- 
bourhood is  of  the  most  alarming  character.  Prom  the 
statements  of  Col.  M'Artbur  it  appears  that  the  supply  of 
food  for  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sligo  is  at,  the 
present  time  ouc-third  less  than  it  was  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  and  that  the  prices  of  potatoes  in  the 
towns  between  Sligo  and  Dublin  had  risen  25  to  00  per  cent., 
clearly  establishing  the  fact  of  a  deficiency.  Accounts  from 
Cturick-on-Suir,  dated  the  1st  of  March,  give  the  same 
melancholy  picture  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  prove, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  progress  of  the  rot  is  irf  every 
point  of  view  most  alarming.  In  one  case  there  were  1500 
barrels  of  potatoes  in  pits,  and  with  the  exception  of  two 
barrels  they  were  all  putrid.  I  now  propose  to  read  an  ex- 
tract or  two  from  the  report  of  a  meeting  which  took  place  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  when  Lord  Mounteashel  presided.  At 
that  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  that  the  local  committee  be  requested  to  use  their 
utmost  diligence  in  ascertaining  the  funds  necessary  to  support 
the-people  iu  their  respective  districts  until  the  loth  day  of  Au- 
gust next,  and  that  the  landlords  be  called  upon  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  by  subscribing  a  rational  proportion,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  their  respective  estates,  based  on  the  Poor 
Law  valuation." 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Lord  Mounteashel,  was 
also  read  at  the  same  meeting  : 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  examined  the  potatoes  in  the  pits,  and 
find  them  getting  worse  every  day  since  the  beginning  of  the 
month  ;  I  may  say,  nearly  one-third  gone.  On  examining  those 
in  the  lofts,  I  find  them  worse  than  those  in  the  pits — nearly 
one-half  goue.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  on  examining  four  different 
kinds  planted  on  the  13th  of  February  and  following  days,  they 
are  getting  into  a  6tate  of  decay  faster  than  the  above — even 
those  ghcojing  out  are  puny  and  stunted.  If  all  now  growing 
come  to  maturity,  they  will  not  be  above  one-third  of  a  crop. 

"  March  16, 184(5.  "  D.  M.  Kissick." 

At  this  meeting  the  following  observations  were  made : 

"  This  was  very  serious  indeed,  and  brought,  them  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  future.  What  was  to  become  of  ;hcm  next 
year  ?  It  would  appear  that  the  potatoes  were  gone,  If  they 
planted  rotten  potatoes,  they  would  not  grow,  and  the  conse- 
quence wouid  be  the  total  failure  next  year  of  what  the  Irish 
people  depended  ori  for  food." 

I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  present  discussion  by  referring 
to  any  more  documents;  but  I  have  before  me  one  state- 
ment from  Mouutmellick,  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  read 
ing  to  the  house.  It  consists  of  resolutions  agreed  to  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  held  on  Friday,  March 
20  th.: 

"  That  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  this  day  a  number  of  decent 
poor  married  women  njode  application  for  relief ;  their  families 
amounted  t9  tlir-  number  0f  so  human  beings,  without  food  or 
sufficient  employment;  those  poor  people  have  houses  or 
cabins,  and,  if  their  whole  families  were  jo  accept  of  temporary 
relief  in  the  work  house,  their  residences  and  furniture  would  be 
lost  to  them.  Feeling  the  pressure  of  want  and  destitution  now 
so  general  in  this  populous  town  and  neighbourhood,  wo  feel  it 
our  bounden  duty  to  bring  this  matter  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Executive  Government  and  tho  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
in  order  that  somemodemay  be  devised  orpointed  out, whereby 
reljef  may  be  given  by  a  supply  ef  cheap  food,  either  gratuitously 
or  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  meet  the  present  exigency.  The  pool- 
persons  who  applied  to  the  board  this  day  form  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  those  :\h,i  WS  know  are  now  in  great  distress,  and 
actually  subsisting  on  food  made  from  the  wash  of  a  starch- 
yard,  only  suited  for,  aud  considered  indifferent,  food  for 
pigs." 

Mr.  SHAW  observed,  that  this  proved  nothing  with  re- 
spect to  potatoes. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  resumed  :  Does  it  not  show  the  utmost 
degree  of  want '!  Try  it  by  any  other  test  you  please,  but,  do 
wdtat  we  may  with  the  statement,  we  can  arrive  at  no  other 
conclusion  than  this,  that  it  proves  an  extreme  condition  of 
human  suffering;  an  amount  of  suffering  not  limited  to  any 
one  district  in  Ireland,  but  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
country.  So  recently  as  last  Monday  a  deputation  from  Li- 
merick waited  upon  the  Lord-I.ieuteuant.  That  deputation  con- 
sisted of  the  Mayor  of  Limerick,  of  Mr.  Roche,  Mr.  Monson, 
and  others.  The  deputation  was  of  high  respectability,  and 
their  statements  deserved  the  most  serious  attention.  They 
represented  that  there  was  the  utmost  distress  not  only  iu 


Limerick,  but  in  Clare,  aud  though,  contrary  to  all  principle, 
they  solicited  aid  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  they  did 
so  upon  this  simple  ground,  that  the  people  were  actually 
starving,  and  that  if  relief  were  not  immediately  given,  the 
most  fatal  results  must  ensue.  This,  be  it  remembered,  is  in 
the  month  of  March  ; — already  the  city  of  Limerick  is  ask- 
ing for  money  out  of  the  public  purse,  and  at  a  moment  like 
this  the  Recorder  of  Dubliu  tells  us  that  the  distress  is  not 
so  great  as  we  imagined.  But  then  the  learned  Recorder 
makes  a  fearful  admission.  He  tells  you  that  things  arc  not 
much  worse  than  they  usually  are  at  this  time  of  the  year; 
that  is,  that  dysentery,  fever,  and  famine  are  iu  all  years  pre- 
valent at  this  season.  Well,  then,  this  is  so  true  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Recorder,  acting  upon  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  that  which  he  thought  wonld  be  the  best  for  his 
countrymen,  takes  credit  to  himself  for  supporting  a  measure 
calculated  to  afford  temporary  relief  by  a  grant  out  of  the 
British  Treasury,  while  he  informs  you  in  the  same  breath 
that  the  evil  is  of  a  uniform  aud  permanent  character — that,  in 
fact,  it  returns  year  by  year.  He  tells  you  that  he  cannot 
comprehend  the  connection  between  the  Irish  case  and  the 
proposition  of  the  Government,  although  year  by  year  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  Ireland  reaches  a  fearful  point  of 
fever,  dysentery,  and  death.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
Recorder  of  Dubliu  would  say  that  no  extraordinary  case  has 
been  made  out  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that 
the  whole  difficulty  might  be  met  by  a  grant  out  of  the  pub- 
lic purse.  Now,  I  confess  that  I  am,  for  one,  not  prepared 
to  recommend  that  the  people  of  England  shall  be  culled 
upon  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  this  calamity.  The  people 

of  England  suffer  already  from  the  rot  in  the  potato,  tl  _h 

that  root  does  not  constitute  their  sole  food  ( hear,  hear). 
This  is  a  subject  regarding  which  we  talk  much  of  authorities. 
Now,  I  am  sure  I  need  not  cite  instances  to  show  that  in  cases 
of  great  pressure  the  practice  of  the  executive  Government 
in  this  country  has  been  to  relax  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
importation  of  food  ;  and,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  quote 
the  exact  words  of  Adam  Smith,  yet  we  all  know  that  his 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  a  perfectly  Free  Trade  in  corn  ( hear, 
hear).  Then  there  is  also  the  authority  of  Burke,  than  whom 
no  one  is  more  entitled  to  the  respect  of  those  who  desire  to 
legislate  upon  sound  and  comprehensive  principles.  The 
passage  which  I  should  wish  to  quote  is  contained  in  Mr. 
Burke's  Dissertation  on  Scarcity,  and  though  an  hon. mem- 
ber in  the  course  of  this  debate  favoured  the  house  with 
several  extracts  from  that  work,  yet  he  avoided  that  to  which 
I  should  like  to  call  attention.  He  quoted  round  and  round 
it ;  but  he  did  not  give  us  the  passage  itself.  I  shall  merely 
attempt  to  quote  from  memory,  for  I  have  not  furnished  my- 
self with  the  exact  words  of  the  author.  The  following  is 
the  passage  to  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  referred  : — "  So 
that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  this  evil, 
which  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  our  agriculture,  and 
of  that  part  of  our  internal  commerce  which  touches  our 
agriculture  the  most  nearly,  as  well  as  the  safety  and  very 
being  of  Government,  but  manfully  to  resist  the  very  first 
idea,  speculative  or  practical  that  it  is  within  the  compe- 
tence of  Government,  taken  as  a  Government,  or  even  of  the 
rich,  as  rich,  to  supply  to  the  poor  those  necessaries  which 
it  has  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  for  a  while  to  withhold 
from  them.  We,  the  people,  ought  to  be  made  sensible 
that  it  is  not  in  breaking  the  laws  of  commerce,  which  are 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  consequently  the  laws  of  God,  that 
we  are  to  place  our  hope  of  softening  the  divine  displeasure 
to  remove  any  calamity  under  which  we  suffer,  or  which 
hangs  over  us."  Those  are  noble  principles,  and  those 
principles  amongst  other  grounds  lead  me  to  defend  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  But  the  learned  Recorder  of  Dublin 
says,  that  we  have  betrayed  our  party,  and  that  we  are  inex- 
cusable for  that.  I  do  not  blame  hon. gentlemen  for  adhering 
to  opinions  which  we  have  given  up ;  but  the  learned  Recorder, 
in  consequence  of  our  having  given  up  those  opinions,  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  cast  our  horoscope.  He  tells  the  world 
that  we  are  a  falling  Government,  and,  sitting  behind  us,  he 
a.cts  upon  a  conviction  that  wp  are  falling,  and  therefore  he 
kicks  us.  If  a  protection  Government  be  hereafter  formed, 
then  I  hope  that  the  right  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  will 
obtain  for  himself  a  more  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
Recordership  (cries  of  "  Oh,  oh  !''  and  ".  Hear,  hear,  hear") ; 
and  a  retiring  allowance,  such  as  it  would  not  be  in  my  power 
to  support  (Oh, oh).  The  learned  Recorder  of  Dublin  often 
said  that  he  never  looked  for  Parliamentary  place  or  patron- 
age; but  yet,  if  a  protection  Government  were  formed  ,  the 
visiou  of  the  Irish  Secretaryship  might  again  Hit  across  his 
fancy;  and,  should  he  obtain  that  office,  I  hope  that  under 
the  benign  influence  of  his  administration  the  people  of  Ire- 
land may  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  which  their  condition 
is  susceptible.  At  all  events,  whether  now,  or  at  whatever 
time  the  learned  Recorder  may  give  utterance  to  any  re- 
proaches of  us,  I  cannot  fail  to  know  the  feelings  which  ac- 
tuate him  (hear,  hear) ;  and,  knowing  those  feelings,  his 
censure  '  sits  light  upejn  me,  I  infinitely  prefer  his 
open  hostility  to  his  smouldering  resentment  (ht:M, 
hear).  Then,  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  stated  his  opinion  that  this  measure 
was  inconsistent  with  the  iaterests  of  the  tithe-owners.  No- 
thing could  be  more  accurate  than  the  statement  which  the 
hon.  member  made,  that  under  the  Commutation  Act,  that 
tjthe  is  an  invariable  quantity,  though  the  price  is  variable. 
In  my  opinion,  the  very  accuracy  of  the  statement  disposes 
of  the  question  so  far  as  the  tithe-owners  are  concerned. 
Under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  an  invariable  quantity  is 
secured  ;  whatever  may  be  the  change  of  cultivation,  the  only 
variation  is  in  the  price.  Now,  observe:  before  tjie  Tithe 
Commutation  Act,  the  tithe-owner  was  hot  only  exposed  to  a 
variation  of  prjee — because,  if  he  took  his  tithe  in  kind,  he 
was  liable  to  the  variation  of  price— but  also  to  a  great  vari- 
ation iu  quantity  ;  whilst  under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act, 
he  is  free  from  that  variation  in  quantity  to  which  he  was 
before  exposed,  and  he  is  liable  only  to  that  variation  of  price 
from  which  he  was  not  before  exempt  (hear,  hear).  That  is 
my  answer  to  the  objection  of  the  hon.  gentleman  the  mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford.  But  let  us  consider  the 
case  of  the  tithe-payers,  and  if  there  be  any  hardship  in  tie- 
case,  the  tithe-payers  are  more  affected  titan'  the  tithe- 
owner.  Unlike  the  tithe  receivers,  the  tithe  payers  have  to 
pay  a  Qxed  quantity,  and  even  if  the  land  be  thrown  nut  of 
cultivation,  the  qjiantjty  they  have  to  pay  will  not  he  affected 
though  the  variation  in  price  will  be  provided  f.ir  iu  a  mea- 
sure, since  there  is  every  year  an  adjustment  of  price,  based 
on  the  averages  of  the  last  seven  years.  I  am  free  to  con 
fess,  Sir,  that  my  answer  to  the  tithe-payers  is  not  so  com- 
plete as  my  answer  to  the  tithe-owners  ;  but  upon  the  whole, 
I  believe  they  will  both  find  that  they  have  had  an 
equitable  settlement;  audit  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  landed 
proprietors.  Till  the  passing  of  that  Act,  whatever  was  the 
increase  iu  the  quantity  of  produce,  the  tithe-owner  partook 
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of  it ;  the  tithe-owner  was  in  fuct  copartner  with  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  ami  partook  of  the  increased  produce  without 
sharing  in  the  outlay  necessary  to  make  that  increase.  Pros- 
pectively under  the  Tithe  Cotnruutaliou  Act  that  copartnery 
isdissolved,  and  the  landowners  now  enjoy  exclusively  the 
permaueut  advantages  arising  from  the  outlay  of  capital.  On 
the  whole,  then,  I  think  that  the  arrangement  may  be  re- 
garded as  equitable  to  all  parties,  and  1  do  not  see  why  the 
tithe-owners  should  offer  any  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
this  measure.  But  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford  put  the  case 
asudileuima.  If  the  prices  should  not  full,  he  asked,  what 
is  the  object  of  this  bill  ?  and  if  the  price  falls,  where  is  the 
equity  of  this  measure?  Now  the  Corn  Laws  are  always 
open  to  another  dilemma  : — the  present  Corn  Laws  cither 
affect  the  price  of  one  of  the  first  articles  of  necessity,  or  they 
do  not  so  affect  it.  If  they  do  not  affect  prices,  I  wish  to 
know  why  is  there  all  this  resistance  to  any  change  ?  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  turn  our  foreign  customers  into 
rivals — that  they  cramp  our  foreign  trade — that  they  disor- 
ganise the  home  market — that  they  cause  internal  commo- 
tion— that  they  set  class  against  class — that  they  cause 
heartburnings  amongst  a  large  portion  of  the  community; 
and  that  they  produce,  I  may  almost  say,  an  endless  inter- 
ruption of  domestic  peace.  If  they  do'  not  affect  prices, 
wherein  consists  the  injury  done  to  the  landowners  ("hear, 
hear)?  Cut  if  they  do  cause  a  permanent  enhancement  of 
price,  then  arise  the  interests  of  the  consumers  uud  of  the  re- 
ceivers of  wages ;  and  they  may  say,  "  Why  do  you 
make  us  pay  a  larger  price  than  we  ought,  and  than 
we  should  otherwise  pay  for  our  daily  bread,  whilst  at 
the  same  lime  you  diminish  our  means  of  purchasing 
food"  (hear)  ?  I  will  now  refer  to  the  damage  likely  to 
arise  to  agriculture,  and  I  must  here  say  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  home  trade  has  been  almost  invariably  concurrent 
with  the  improvement  of  the  land,  with  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture,  and,  speaking  generally,  with  the  reduced  price 
of  food;  and  upon  this  point  I  cannot  resist  quoting  to  the 
house  a  short  passage  from  a  work  on  this  subject,  in  which 
the  writer  stales  the  argument  upon  this  point  so  tersely  and 
so  ally,  that  I  cannot  hope  to  present  it  in  so  effective"  and 
so  clear  a  manner.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  manufac- 
turing towns  the  importation  from  distant  places  lias  re- 
ceived a  great  and  a  progressive  increase.  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  now  draw  their  supplies  of  agricultural  produce 
from  Ireland,  from  Scotland,  and  from  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England  ;  and  simultaneously  with  that  increased 
importation  of  produce  from  a  distance,  there  is  an  increased 
price  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  ;  and  so  far  from 
its  being  a  consequence  that  the  value  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ihe  towns  should  fall,  the  very  reverse  is  the 
fact.  The  case,  however,  is  so  ably  put  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Wilson  (hear,  hear)  on  the  influence  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
that,  with  the  permission  of  the  house,  I  will  reud  what 
he  says : 

"  Of  late  years  the.  facilities  of  steam-navigation  have  enabled 
the  producers  in  Ireland,  Cumberland,  and  elsewhere,  to  send 
tbe  fr.iits  of  tieir industry  at  cheaper  and  easier  rates  to  Liver- 
pool, Manchester, &e. ;  but,  while  we  find  that,  in  the  former 
places,  these  facilities  have  tended  to  improve  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  general  condition  of  the  producer,  yet  thsy  have 
in  no  way  tended  to  reduce  the  value  of  property  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  producer  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  the  latter 
places.  Without  these  additional  supplies,  the  consuming 
ability  of  the  large  towns  would  have  been  abridged  to  a  smaller 
quantity  of  food;  but,  with  such  additional  supplies  of  such  ar- 
ticles as  can  be  best  brought  from  a  distance  at  a  cheaper  rale, 
a  larger  ability  to  consume  other  articles,  which  are  not  so  easily 
transported,  is  obtained  by  the  community,  in  the  production 
of  which  the  immediate  producers  iind  an  occupation  as  pvolit- 
ible  as  before,  and  thus  the  whole  community  of  producers  and 
consumers  is  equally  benefited." 

And  here  he  gives  an  application,  to  which  I  woidd  call  the 
especial  attention  of  hon.  members: 

"There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  consumer  in  Great  Britain 
should  not  be  benefited  by  the  producer  of  the  Continent  with- 
out injury  to  our  own  property,  than  that  the  consumers  in 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  should  be  benefited  by  the  producers 
in  Ireland  and  Cumberland,  as  has  beeu  shourn,"  without  lower- 
ing the  value  of  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood." 

This  argument,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  to  be  conclusive 
and  unanswerable  (hear,  hear).  Now,  Sir,  there  is  only  one 
other  point  to  which  I  am  anxious,  with  the  permission  of 
the  house,  to  direct  the  special  attention  of  hon.  members; 
it  is  the  important  question  of  the  bearing  of  the  price  of 
corn  on  the  rate  of  wages.  I  have  stated  on  former  occa- 
sions to  this  house  my  deep  anil  firm  conviction  with  regard 
to  the  manufacturing  population,  and  there  litis  bsen  strong 
evidence  to  confirm  my  views, — that  so  far  from  high  prices 
producing  high  wages,  the  very  converse  was  true,  and  that 
low  prices  prodn.ee  high  wages,  and  high  prices  produce  low 
wages.  I  allude  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Hand-loom 
Commissioners,  and  I  can  refer  to  evidence  given  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  the  hand-loom 
weavers  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  last  of  all  by  the 
silk-weavers.  The  first  evidence  to  which  I  refer  is  thut  of 
a  Scotch  witness,  taken  by  Mr.  Symonds,  the  assistant- 
commissioner,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  for  inquiring  into 
the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weaver ;  and  on  the  result  of 
that  evidence  Mr.  Symonds  reports,  that  the  only  measure 
desired  by  the  weavers,  and  thought  desirable  by  the  maim 
facturers,  was  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  They  consi- 
dered the  continuance  of  that  tax,  by  increasing  the  price  of 
food,  and  diminishing  the  amount  of  employment,  as 
grievous  and  impolitic.  Next  let  me  refer  you  to  the  evi- 
ience  of  two  hand-loom  weavers  themselves,  given  to  Mr. 
Chapman,  the  assistant-commissioner  in  the  West  Hiding. 
Charles  Fletcher  was  asked,  "  Have  you  considered  the 
causes  of  your  distress?"  and  his  reply  was,  hehad,  and  that 
he  attributed  the  decline,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the 
operation  of  the  Corn  Laws.  He  was  then  asked,  "  In  what 
way  did  you  come  to  that  opinion  ?"  and  his  reply  was,  that 
they  prevented  the  exchange  of  our  commodities  with  other 
countries,  and  that  their  repeal  wo.ild  open  the  woollen 
trade  to  the  whole  Continent.  He  was  further  asked,  "Is 
there  any  other  way  in  which  the  weavers  arc  affected?" 
and  be  replied,  he  thought  the  weavers  were  peculiarly  af- 
fected, for  the  less  income  they  bad,  the  less  they  could 
spend  on  bread.  Wheat  was  then  Ms.  Id.  a  stone.  A  man 
with  a  family  required  two  stone  or  two  stone  and  a- 
half.  Now,  he  had  known  it  occasionally  as  low  as  Us.  a 
•tone;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  so  high.  James  Cormack 
declared  that  there  was  more  than  one  cause;  but  the 
chief  he  shonld  say  was  the  Corn  Laws,  for  the  duty  on 
foreign  grain  tended  to  cramp  commerce,  and  it  also  caused 
them  to  eat  bread  dearer  than  they  ought  to  do  and 
than  the  people  of  other  countries  do,  and  obliged  them  to 
consume  more  of  their  small  earnings  in  buying  bread,  so  as 
to  leave  little  for  the  purchase  of  anything  else.  And  this, 
Sir,  has  been  the  effect  on  the  home  market;  high  prices 
have  destroyed  the  demand  for  many  manufactured  articles. 


This  has  been  followed  by  the  mills  working  short  time,  by 
the  suspension  of  labour,  and  by  universal  distress  throughout 
the  manufacturing  districts.  The  hon.  member  for  Rutland- 
shire last  evening  felt  the  force  of  this  so  cogently  that  he 
proposed,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  working  classes,  that 
there  should  be,  and  he  declared  there  ought  to  be,  a  slidiug- 
scale  of  wages  as  a  relief  from  the  sliding-scale  in  the  Corn 
Laws  (hear) ;  and  not  only  that  there  should  he  fixed  a  mini- 
mum rate  of  wages,  but  th,tlt  the  rate  should  be  adapted  to 
the  high  price  of  corn;  such  was  the  proposition  gravely 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Rutlandshire,  who  thought  it 
unjust  to  enhance  the  price  of  corn  without  establishing  a 
scale  of  wages.  I  am  ashamed  to  trouble  the  house  any 
longer,  otherwise  I  could  cite  much  more  evidence  from  the 
report  of  the  hand-loom  weavers'  commission  of  workmen  in 
various  trades,  whose  evidence  is  given  in  their  own  words  ; 
but  I  am  certain  that  I  do  not  misrepresent  the  character 
ofthat  evidence  when  I  say  that  the  manufacturingpopuhttion 
generally  look  upon  the  Corn  Laws  as  enhancing  the  price 
of  food,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  rate  of  wages. 
And  now,  Sir,  1  come  to  the  consideration  which  I  own  ope- 
rates most  powerfully  on  my  judgment.  I  cannot  overlook  the 
fact,  that  the  Government  of  this  country,  is,  in  practice, 
vested  mainly  in  the  landowners,  ("hear,"  and  Oh").  The 
other  house  of  Parliament  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
landowners;  and  there  is  in  this  house  a  great  preponde- 
rance of  the  landed  interest,  (hear,  hear).  A  Government 
so  bused  and  so  conducted  cannot  longmaintain  any  influence 
in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of  public  opinion;  such  a 
Government  to  be  safe,  must  make  it  evident  to  all  that 
its  rule  has  been  impartial  legislation  (hear,  hear) ;  and 
now,  when  we  consider  the  concentration,  the  union,  the 
intelligence,  the  growing  numbers,  and  the  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  manufacturing  population,  who  have,  if 
not  a  universal,  a  very  general  opinion  deeply  seated  in 
their  mind,  that  the  Corn  Laws  do  enhance  the  price  of 
bread,  and  do  at  the  same  time  lower  wages — that  they  make 
the  manufacturing  workmen  pay  more  and  receive  less.  If 
you  persist  in  maintaining  such  laws,  yon  may  depend  upon 
it  that  the  population  will  not  place  confidence  in  the  impar- 
tiality of  your  legislation.  The  people,  upon  this  point  of 
their  daily  food,  will  not  at  all  times  listen  to  reason  ;  they 
cannot  be  cnjoled  by  fallacies  (cheers,  and  counter-cheers 
from  the  agricultural  members)  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  in  my 
own  judgment,  that  they  are  not  wrong  in  their  opinion. 
They  are  right  in  their  opinion,  that  with  the  manufacturing 
population  of  this  country  high  prices  are  concurrent  with 
low  wages,  and  they  are  placed  in  a  most  unfair  position 
when  the  price  of  bread  is  artificially  enhanced,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  means  of  obtaining  it  are  decreased  (cheers). 
If,  Sir,  time  would  permit,  I  could  give  you  conclusive  evi- 
dence, which  I  have  before  me,  that  this  opinion  is  no  longer 
coufir-ed  to  the  manufacturing  population.  I  could  show 
that  the  agricultural  population  are  beginning  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion  (hear,  hear).  I  could  produce  evidence  to 
show  that  there  is  a  diminution  of  crime  when  prices  fall, 
and  that  there  is  an  increase  of  crime  when  prices  rise.  I 
can  show  that  distemper  and  mortality  also  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  and  that  they  de- 
crease as  the  price  of  food  diminishes.  It  has  been  already 
proved  that  though  the  wages  in  agricultural  districts  do  to 
a  certain  extent  rise  with  the  price  of  corn,  they  never  rise 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  price  of  food  (hear.  hear).  I 
have  shown,  then,  the  unanswerable  opinion  of  the  manu- 
facturing population.  I  have  said  that  the  same  opinions 
prevail  in  many  districts  among  the  agricultural  and  rural 
population.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  cannot  declare  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  manufacturing  population  to  be 
unsound  and  untrue  (hear,  he'ar,  hear);  and  believing 
them  to  be  sound  and  true,  and  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  the  permanent  domestic  peace  of  the  country,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  resist  u!l  consideration  for  this 
opinion,  I  shall  give  my  hearly  and  my  unhesitating  sup- 
port to  the  bill  now  before  the  house  (loud  cheers).  Cut  I 
tliink  it  necessary,  perhaps,  that  I  should  say,  with  reference 
to  our  domestic  peace,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  (hear, 
hear),  and  that  with  reference  to  our  foreign  relations  the 
measure  and  the  time  arc  decidedly  politic.  Nations  trading 
with  each  otiier  are  bound  over  in  heavy  responsibilities  to 
keep  the  peace.  Governments  may  be  prone  to  war,  but  if 
commerce  be  free,  and  if  there  he  extended  ramifications 
promoliiig  the  social  enjoyment  of  each,  they  will  consider 
their  common  good  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  disposition 
of  Governments  to  war,  a  people  whose  daily  comforts  are 
ministered  to  by  other  nations  will  be  the  friends  of  peace; 
and  thus  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  best  preserved,  when 
commerce  shall  extend  her  benefits  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people  (hear,  hear).  The  hon.  gentleman  who  moved  the 
present  amendment  made  a  quotation  from  a  modem  poet, 
und  then  sat  down.  I  will,  following  his  example,  of 
ending  with  a  quotation,  and  though  mine  will  not  be 
exactly  from  a  modern  poet,  still  it  will  meet  the  tone 
and  the  spirit  in  which  this  measure  is  proposed 
( hear,  hear).  In  Pope's  Windsor  Forest  there  are  some 
lines  so  beautiful  and  so  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  this 
freedom  of  trade,  and  so  real  a  description  of  the  measure  we 
propose,  that  I  may  be  excused  for  quoting  them.  Looking 
forward  as  he  then  did  to  the  happy  days  when  London 
should  be  a  free  port,  he  apostrophises  that  noble  river,  the 
Thames,  which  is  the  channel  to  bring  to  this  metropolis  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  in  these  words: 

"The  time  shall  come  when,  free  as  seas  orwiud, 
Unbounded  Thames  shall  flow  for  all  mankind  ; 
Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide, 
And  seas  but  join  the  regions  they  divide  ; 
Earth's  distant  ends  our  glory  shall  behold, 
And  the  new  world  launch  forth  to  meet  the  old." 

(Loud  cheers).  That  is  a  real  description  of  the  measure 
which  we  are  now  discussing;  and  I  gny  again,  let  that 
vision  be  realised,  as  I  am  convinced  it  will  be,  by  giving  a 
second  reading  to  this  bill  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  STUART  had  heard  with  the  deepest  regret  the  at- 
tack which  Sir  .lames  Graham  had  so  unfairly  made  upon 
the  Recorder  of  Dnlrin,  for  he  attributed  the  basest  motives 
to  that  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  was  not  surprised  at 
hearing  Mr.  Cobden  express  his  opinion  that  the  Government 
of  this  country  was  so  overridden  and  oppressed  by  the 
landed  interest,  that  it  was  unable  to  bring  forward  measures 
which  were  deemed  expedient  and  wise  ;  but  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  the  same  doctrine  avowed  by  a  Secretary  of 
State  ;  and  that,  too,  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  l  ie  then  proceeded  to  argue 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  passing  this  bill,  but  a  strong 
necessity  for  throwing  it  out.  Hitherto,  the  whole  course  of 
our  legislation  had  been  devised  for  the  protection  of  agri- 
culture. What  valid  reason  had  been  advanced  for  the 
abandonment  of  that  protection?  Sir  J.  Graham  had  said 
that  the  lauded  interest  must  yield  on  this  subject,  because 


public  opinion  was  against  them.  He  denied  the  fuct.  f  he  re- 
peated iteration  of  the  fallacies  and  falsehoods  of  the  A  iiti-v,,''rn,' 
Law  League  ought  not  to  be  mistaken  in  that  house  for  tbt> 
opinion  of  the  manufacturing  districts;  and  ho  complained 
that  Government  had  given  its  sanction  to  so  mischievous* 
a  mistake  (hear).  Mr,  Cobden  had  succeeded  in  his  mis- 
sion of  terrifying  the  Government ;  and  the  proof  of  it  was) 
visible  in  the  introduction  of  Ibis  bill  to  out  down  the 
influence  of  the  landed  interest.  Mr.  Cobden  had  declared 
his  intention  of  putting  down  the  empire  of  boobyism.  Wlml> 
diil  that  mean  ?  What  else  than  that  the  house  should  ftfl 
subservient  in  its  legislation  to  the  clamours,  but  not  to  the 
sober  judgment  of  tee  manufacturing  population — the  few 
advice  which  Sir  .1.  Graham  had  inculcated  that  night  with 
so  much  warmth  and  eloquence.  He  called  upon  the  house 
to  resist  this  Jack  Cade  system  of  legislation,  and  not  to  take 
their  laws  from  the  mouths  of  mobs  in  fustian  jackets. 

Mr.  COUVEltlE  was  opposed  to  the  existing  Cora 
Laws,  because  they  were  unjust  in  themselves,  and  pro- 
duced scarcity,  pauperism,  and  crime,  and  should  gladly 
support  the  present  change  in  them,  which  was  required 
by  every  consideration  of  wise  policy  and  sound  benevo- 
lence. A  duo  regard  to  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  Ur 
the  ponce  and  harmony  of  society,  ought  to  induce  the 
landlords  of  England  to  accede  to  this  measure;  for  the 
agricultural  labourers,  on  whose  well-being  their  own  w  ^U- 
bciug  mainly  depended,  were  much  worse  off  now  (noil 
they  were  before  these  Corn  Laws  were  enacted.  He  proved 
this  by  quoting  Arthur  Young's  description  of  tli-l  Condition 
of  the  peasantry  of  Wiltshire  in  his  day,  and  by  comparing 
it  with  their  condition  at  present. 

The  Marquis  of  WORCESTER  and  Mr.  D.  GARDNER) 
expressed  their  intention  of  voting  against  the  Ministerial 
measure,  on  account  of  its  injurious  effects  on  Critish  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  MILDMAY  urged,  that  this  bill  was  not  necessary, 
and,  if  necessary,  was  not  safe.  As  a  merchant,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  shipping  interest,  and  the  condition  of 
trade  in  foreign  ports,  he  could  not  express  the  astonishment 
which  he  felt  at  the  extraordinary  proposition  of  Sir  R.  Peel, 
for  the  annihilation  of  all  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn.  He  must  oppose  it  because  it  was  not  accompanied, 
to  use  the  words  of'  her  Majesty's  speech,  "  by  such  precau- 
tions as  would  prevent  loss  to  the  revenue,  or  injurious  results 
to  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country." 

Sir  R.  PEEL  :  Sir,  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  (Mr.  Mildinay)  appears  to  have  repented  of  the  neutrality 
which  he  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  and  resolved  to  make 
up  for  that  neutrality  by  the  sharpness  of  his  present  attack. 
In  the  course  of  this  evering  I  was  told  by  a  young  mem- 
ber, the  representative  for  Newark,  that  so  far  cs  this  debute 
has  been  concerned]  I  have  beeu  treated  with  particular  for 
bearance  (a  laugh).   Well,  then,  I  think  I  might  have  ex- 
pected that,  at  any  rate,  I  should  have  escaped  attack  for  the 
simple  action  of  presenting  a  petition  to  the  house.    I  did, 
it  is  true,  present  two  petitions — one  from  Manchester — 
another  from  Liverpool;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  is  so  cap- 
tious, that  he  finds  occasion  from  their  presentation  to  make 
an  attack  on  me  (hear,  hear).    All  I  did  was  to  state  the 
prayer  of  those  petitions,  and  who  the  parties  were  from 
whom  they  proceeded.    Those  parties  are  connected  with 
the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  interest,  cud  I  think  the 
hon.  gentleman,  on  the  ground  of  community  of  occupation, 
might  have  allowed  them  quietly  to  speak  for  themselves 
(hear,  hear).   The  petition  from  Manchester  was  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manches- 
ter, a  body  entertaining  very  strong  political  opinions  (hear, 
hear),  and  many  of  the  members  of  which  have  been  con- 
nected with  that  agitation  which  has  been  proceeding  on  the 
subject  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  but  in  order  to  show  the  unity  of 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  whatever  the  difference  of  politi- 
cal opinion,  that  petition  was  also  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  Commercial  Association,  a  body  entertaining  political 
opinions  of  an  opposite  tendency  (cheers).    They  also  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  did  all  the  bankers  of  Manches- 
ter, I  think,  without  exception  (cheers),  and  as  did  the  vast 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  of  that  town  connected  with 
great  manufacturing  establishments  (cheers).    They  con- 
curred in  petitioning  this  house,  not  attributing  the  stagna- 
tion in  trade,  which  the  hon.  gentleman  sa\s  exists,  to  the 
delay  which  has  taken  pine  !  in  this  house  in  passing  these 
measures  exclusively,  but  stating  that  stagnation  and  em- 
barrassment in  trade  do  exist  and  will  continue  until  the 
decision  of  this  house  shall  Le  finally  pronounced,  and  pray- 
ing, therefore,  that  this  house,  at  as  enrly  a  period  as  may  be 
consistent  with  mature  deliberation,  Will  pronounce  its  finsl 
judgment  on  this  measure  (cheers).  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman 
is  a  proof  of  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  would  be  to  devise 
any  measure  connected  with  the  Corn  Laws  which  shall 
please  all  parties  (hear,  hear)  .  Cut  I  think  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman stands  almost  alone  in  this  house  upon  this  question. 
The  hon.  gentleman  who  so  violently  attacks  the  measures 
of  the  Government  says,  if  we  had  proposed  a  cautious 
measure  of  this  nature, — that  the  scale  of  duties  which  I 
propose  to  exist  for  three  years  should  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  at  the  end  of  that  period  there  should  be  a  fixed 
duty, — he  would  have  been  inclined  to  vote  for  such  a  pro- 
posal. He  has  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  w  ould 
vote  for  it  or  not,  but  still  he  is  so  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards it  that  he  thinks  he  should  have  been  inclined  to  adopt 
it.    Well,  I  think  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  house  who 
would  have  supported  that  proposition.    Then  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman made  another  charge  against  me  which  I  am  sur- 
prised at — he  says,  that  every  Trish  member  ought  to  be  in- 
dignant with-me  on  account  of  the  delay  that  has  beeu  in- 
terposed in  affording  relief  to  the  Irish  people.  Indignant 
with  me,  indeed  (loud  cheers)  !    Sir,  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  omitted  any  opportunity  of  providing  that  relief 
which  I  thought  the  natural  and  efficacious  relief  (loud 
cheers).    Circumstances  may  have  opposed  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  fulfilment  of  my  own  desire  ;  but  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  can  have  any  right  to  rouse  the  indignation  of 
Irish  members  against  me,  individually,  for  interposing  de- 
lay, is  what  I  could  hardly  have  expected  to  hear  from  any 
member  in  this  house  (cheers).    Sir,  I  am  exceedingly  un- 
willing, in  the  present  stage  of  this  protracted  debate,  to 
trouble  the  house  with  any  matters  partaking  at  all  of  a  per- 
sonal nature.    If  I  were  a  private  individual,  I  would  puss 
by  all  the  accusations  that  have  been  preferred  against  me. 
I  am  so  conscious  of  having  acted  throughout  from  pure  and 
honourable   motives  (loud   cheers  from   the  Opposition 
benches) — I  am  so  supported  by  the  conviction  that  I  have 
abandoned  no  duty  and  betrayed  no  trust — (continued  cheers 
from  the  same  quarter,  followed  by  ironical  shouts  from  the 
protection  benches).    Well,  if  it  is  your  impression  that  I 
have  (turning  to  the  protectionists),  at  least,  after  the  accu- 
sations that  have  been  preferred,  you  will  concede  to  mc  the 
privilege  of  defence,  and  listen  wiih  patieuce  to  the  answer 
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'  nave  to  make  to  tliein  (loud  cheers).    Observe,  throiigh- 
9<it  these  debates  1  have  not  quarrelled  with  any  one  for 
offering  his  decided  opposition  to  the  opinions  I  now  profess. 
I  have  respeeted  in  others  the  maintenance  of  their  former 
opinions.    I  knew  not  by  whom  the  measures  I  proposed 
would  he  supported  on  this  side  of  the  house.    I  can  say, 
with  truth,  1  tried  to  influence  no  one.   I  have  listened  to 
the  attacks  made  on  me  with  sorrow,  but  not  with  anger.  I 
ibink  it  natural  that  lion,  gentlemen  should  retain  their 
'former  opinions  ;  if  they  do  not  respect  in  me  that  privilege 
wb'eh  I  concede  to  them,  at  any  rate,  I  entreat  them,  from 
a  sense  of  justice,  to  hear  with  patience  my  defence  against 
the  attacks  which  have  been  made  against  me  (loud  clieers). 
As  1  said  before,  if  I  were  a  mere  private  individual,  strong 
in  the  Conviction  that  I  have  acted  from  nothing  but  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  from  pure  and  honourable  motives,  I  would 
iusve  let  those  accusations  pass  by;  but  I  am  not  in  the  si- 
tuation of  a  private  individual,  and  it  is  right  that,  as  a 
minister  of  the  crown,  I  should  vindicate  the  course  taken, 
ns  a  minister,  from  the  charges  which  from  time  to  time 
have  be*cn  brought  against  it.    Sir,  I  know  it  is  not  regular 
to  refer  to  former  debates,  and  I  will  not  make  express  re- 
SOTence  to  them;  but  1  am  sure  the  house  will  permit  me  to 
refer  in  general  to  questions  that  have  been  put  to  me,  and 
charges  that  have  been  made,  3ince  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
lost  addressing  them  on  this  question.    It  was  said  in  the 
course  of  the  last  debate  that  I  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  charge  of  this  measure  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
Corn  Law  would  have  been  committed  with  much  greater 
propriety  to  other  hands  than  to  mine,  and  yet  it  was  observed 
that  J  had  proposed  to  the  cabinet  to  undertake  the  conduct  of 
this  measure,  and  that  if  the  cabinet  had  been  unanimous  the 
qrttVductof  it  would  have  been  committed  to  my  hand — that 
there  was  an  apparent  inconsistency  between  the  opinion 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  commit  it  to  other  hands 
and  my  undertaking',  hail  the  Cabinet  concurred  with  me,  to 
make  the  permanent  adjustment  of  this  question  a  conse- 
quence of  the  suspension  of  the  law.    Sir,  the  facts  are  cor- 
rectly stated.    I  did  give  an  opinion  that  it  would  have  been 
infinitely  better,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  that  others 
jrtore  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  success  of  this  measure 
should  have  had  the  conduct  of  it;  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  true, 
that  in  the  Cabinet  1  did  propose,  if  the  Cabinet  had  con- 
curred with  me,  to  undertake  the  proposition  of  this  measure 
to  Parliament.    I  did  so  under  these  circumstance: — On  the 
1st  of  November,  in  concurrence  with  my  right  hon.  friends 
'lie  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  and  the 
^Secretary  at  War,  I  proposed,  on  account  of  the  reports  from 
"Ireland,  to  take  the  precaution  against  impending  danger 
Which  1  thought  was  the  natural  precaution,  namely,  the 
suspension,  either  by  order  in  Council  or  by  Act  of  Parlia 
ruent,  of  those  laws  which  prohibited  the  import  of  foreign 
grain.    I  renewed  that  proposition  towards  the  close  of  the 
same  month.  I  believe  if  the  measure  proposed  to  the  Cabinet 
had  been  simply  a  suspension  of  the  law,  with  a  guarantee 
that  the  existing  scale  of  duties  should  revive,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  would  have  been  any  serious  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  Cabinet — atlcast  I  am  not  certain  there  would. 
X  think  there  might  have  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  danger  in  Ireland  :  but  I  think  it  possible 
flint  if  the  measure  proposed  had  been  merely  suspension 
with  a  guarantee  on  my  part  that  I  would  at  the  termination 
of  thS  suspension  propose  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
law,  I  am  not  sure  there  would  have  been  any  difference  of 
opinion.   But  I  did  distinctly  refuse,  and  I  admit  it  here,  I 
did  distinctly  refuse  to  undertake  to  guarantee  the  revival  of 
the  existing  law  at  the  termination  of  the  suspension,  and  I 
did  it  on  grounds  which  I  will  now  state.    As  I  said  before, 
J  thought  suspension  was  abecoming  and  necessary  measure. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin  says  we  were  deluded  by  accounts  from  Ireland,  and 
yet  he  admits  that  he  himself  was  alarmed  by  the  accounts 
in  October,  and  the  prevailing  feeling  in  Ireland  was  that  of 
alarm,    representations    having    been  made    by  bodies 
connected  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  that  country 
setting  forth  the  danger.    It  is  very  easy  for  individuals  to 
neglect  those  reports  ;  but  what  is  a  Government  to  do  that 
is  responsible  for  the  well  being  of  the  country — deeply  re- 
sponsible, il  famine  and  disease  should  come  and  no  precautions 
taken — what  is  a  Government  to  do  receiving  such  reports 
from  all  quarters,  from  the  highest  authorities,  from  private 
individuals,  from  parties  the  most  disinterested  ?  The  alarm 
may  be  unfounded — precautions  may  he  superfluous ;  but  do 
you  think  that  when  there  is  good  ground  for  expecting 
general  and  wide  spread  famine,  Government  ought  to  neglect 
to  take  precautions  under  such  a  slate  of  affairs  ?    I,  for  one, 
would  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  Government  if  I 
thought  I  was  compelled  to  neglect  the  [precautions  which 
such  a  state  of  things  required.    The  right  hon.  gentleman 
says  we  were  deluded.    I  deny  the  foct  altogether.    I  have 
the  firmest  conviction  now  that  the  impressions  under  which 
i  acted  in  November  will  all  be  realised;  but  suppose  we  are 
deceived, — why,  are  we  to  sit  calculating  in  Cabinet  how  much 
of  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  and  bloody  flux,  a  whole  people 
can  hear  without  making  it  necessary  to  provide  a  remedy 
(loud  cheers)?    The  precaution  may  be  superfluous ;  but 
what  is  the  danger,  should  the  precaution  be  required  (hear, 
hear)  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  precaution  (hear, 
hear)  than  on  the  side  of  the  neglect  of  it?  I  say  now,  that  with 
the  reports  that  were  received  by  the  Government,  weshould 
not,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  justified  in  neglecting  that  pre- 
caution, and  therefore  I  advised  it  (hear,  hear,  hear).  Of 
course,  the  question  arose,  what  will  you  do  when  the 
period  of  suspension  shall  have  terminated?     And  it  was  a 
most  important  question  ;  it  was,  will  you,  on  that  termina- 
tion, undertake  to  guarantee  the  revival  of  the  old  law  ?  I 
said  at  once  I  could  not,  and  for  many  reasons.     In  the  first 
place,  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  I  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  that  you  could  not  long  continue  to  apply  different 
principles  with  respect  to  protection  to  agriculture  from  those 
you  had  applied  to  other  interests.  I  am  told  that  I  surprised 
every  one  with  the  present  measures  (hear,  hear).     I  say 
that  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  I  spoke  in  the  debate 
on  the  resolutions  of  the  lion,  member  for  Wolverhampton 
(Mr.  Villiers).    I  opposed  those  resolutions,  Inn  I  stated 
that  I  could  not  defend  the  existing  law  upon  many  of  those 
grounds  on  which  it  had  been  defended  ;  1  could  not  say  that 
I  thought  the  rate  of  wages  had  varied  with  the  price  of  corn; 
I  could  not  defend  the  existing  law  on  the  ground  that  we 
ought  to  be  independent  of  foreign  supply.      I  stated  ex- 
pressly then,  thatin  my  opinion  the  same  principles  which 
governed  your  ordinary  commercial  policy  must,  be  applied  at 

no  remote  period  to  agriculture.  [  was  followed  by  the  noble 
lord  then  the  member  for  Sunderland,  the  present  Karl  Grey, 
Uld  he  stated  expressly  that  I  hud  made  no  objection  to  the 
first  two  resolutions;  but  I  will  quote  bis  own  words.  The 
noblfl  lord  said, — "  There  was  not  a  word  in  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon. baronet  contrary  to  the  two  first  resolutions, 


and  had  the  lost  resolution  been  worded  to  the  effect  that  it 

was  expedient  all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  corn 
should  be  gradually  abolished,  the  riglt  hon.  baronet's 
speech  would  have  been  an  unanswerable  one  in  support  of 
the  motion."    That  was  the  statement  of  Lord  Howick ; 
but  what  was  the  resolution  of  the  Protection  Society  in  the 
month  of  December  last  ?     Was  the  declaration  of  opinion 
on  my  part  so  sudden  and  unexpected  ?  1  find  the  Protection 
Society  in  December  last  coming  to  this  resolution,  which 
Was  embodied,  I  think,  in  a  petition  : — "  That  in  conse- 
quence of  the  declarations  made  by  several  of  the  lending 
members  of  her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  indicating  that  further  reductions  will  be  made 
at  no  distant  period  in  the  already  greatly  diminished  amount 
of  protection  to  agriculture,  and  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  those  declarations,  an  impression  has 
been  created,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  calculated  to  de- 
stroy all  confidence  in  the  stability  or  existence  of  the  present 
Corn  Law,  and  to  arrest  the  progress  now  making  in  the 
permanent   improvement   of  the   inferior   soils   of  the 
country.      That  was  the  resolution  of  the  Protection 
Society  before  they  were     aware  of  the  measures  of 
her  Majesty's  Government.    (Mr.  Hudson  here  was  heard 
to  make  some  observation,  which  was  followed  by  loud  cries 
of  "  Order.")  The  hon.  member  for  Sunderland  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  during  the  debate,  and  I  hope  he 
will  abstain  from  interrupting  me  (loud  cheers).    I  repeat 
therefore  that  when  the  question  was  put,  whether  I  would 
undertake  to  guarantee  the  revival  of  the  existing  law  on  the 
termination  of  the  temporary  suspension,  I  distinctly  said  I 
could  give  no  such  guarantee.    The  revival  of  the  existing 
law  on  the  termination  of  the  suspension  must  have  implied 
the  permanent  continuation  of  that  law  ;  it  musthave  aroused 
every  energy  in  defence  of  it.    Lords,  Commons,  and  consti- 
tuencies must  have  united  for  the  permanent  continuance  of 
the  existing  law.    It  was  impossible  that  I  could  have  been 
a  party  to  any  such  attempt  (loud  cheers).    Another  ground 
on  which  I  declined  to  guarantee  the  revival  of  the  existing 
law  was  this  :  I  thought  the  very  fact  of  the  suspension  of 
the  existing  law  would  make  it  almost  impossible  to  induce 
Parliament  to  eonsent  to  the  revival  of  it.    The  law  had 
worked  tolerably  well  during  the  three  preceding  years,  but 
in  the  first  period  of  pressure  it  is  suspended ;  on  the  proposal 
being  made  to  revive  it,  the  suspension  would  operate  as  »n 
impeachment  of  the  adequacy  of  the  law  itself  on  similar 
emergencies  (hear,  hear).  It  has  been  justly  said,  that  when 
the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  liussell),  seeing  the  difficulty 
there  might  be  in  maintaining  a  fixed  duty  in  the  event  of 
scarcity,  proposed  to  lower  it,  or  to  give  the  Crown  the  power 
of  suspending  it  by  an  Order  in  Council,  I  made  a  decided 
objection  to  concur  in  such  a  vote;  I  said  it  would  be  futile, 
because  the  Crown  having  once  exercised  the  power  of  sus- 
pending the  fixed  duty  on  the  importation  of  food,  I  felt 
assured  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  it  would  be  most  difficult  under  any  cir 
cumstances  again  to  impose  that  duty  (hear,  hear).  In 
this  ease  the  difficulty  would  have  been  exactly  the  same,  or 
only  with  this  difference — that  the  fixed  duty  being  much 
lower,  the  impeachment  of  that  duty  would  not  have  been  so 
great  (hear,  hear).    In  this  ease  the  proposal  would  have 
been,  the  sliding  scale  having  failed  on  its  first  exposure  to 
a  severe  trial,  after  its  suspension,  to  have  re-enacted  the 
principle  in  all  its  details.    I  do  not  believe  Chat  this  propo- 
sion  could  have  been  maintained  ( hear,  hear).    And  at  what 
period  was  this  revival  of  the  existing  law  to  have  taken 
place  ?    The  duty  might  have  been  suspended  till  Septem- 
ber next;  in  the  month  of  July,  a  month  before  Parliament 
separates,  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  the  house  wdien 
the  question  would  have  been  asked,  whether  the  suspension 
should  continue,  or  the  old  law  he  revived  ?    Suppose  there 
should  be  apprehensions  which  I  have  entertained,  and  do 
still  entertain,  that  this  potato  disease  is  not  a  mere  tempo- 
rary calamity;  suppose  we  have  good,  if  not  certain  grounds, 
suppose  we  have  probable  grounds  for  believing  that  the  po- 
tato crop  of  next  year  will  be  affected ;  supposing  there  was, 
as  there  will  he,  disease  in  Ireland  in  July  next  in  conse- 
quence of  this  disease,  could  the  proposal  under  such  cir- 
cumstances be  made  in  July  next  that  the  old  law  should  be 
revived  (hear,  hear)  ?    And  suppose  you  have  such  a  July 
next  year,  as  you  had  last ;  suppose  you  have  continued  rains, 
a  cold  unfavourable  season,  such  a  July  as  you  had  last 
year,  one  that  made  "  the  boldest  hold  his  breath  for  a  time" 
(hear,  hear),  could  you,  under  such  circumstances,  guarantee 
the  revival  of  the  old  law  (hear,  hear)  ?    Sir,  I  am  not  in- 
sensible to  the  progress  of  public  opinion  (loud  cheers). 
I  do  not  say  you  ought  to  yield  to  that  public  opinion  if  it  is 
against  your  own  convictions  ;  but  I  say  that  that  man  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  holding  office  who  would  disregard  the 
progress  of  public  opinion,  in  considering  the  question  whe- 
ther or  not  the  existing  duties  should  be  continued  after 
such  a  suspension  of  them,  or  who,  upon  such  a  question  as 
the  Corn  Laws,  thinks  that  the  state  of  public  opinion  can 
he  utterly  disregarded  (hear).    It  has  been  stated  that  the 
Corn  Laws  were  suspended  in  17(15,  and  again  in  1703,  and 
that  they  were  afterwards  re-enacted,  and  that  the  precedents 
are  all  in  favour  of  their  re-enaction.    But  can  any  man  be 
so  blind  to  the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  Corn  Laws  since  17G5  as  to  suppose  that  we  can  ex- 
actly apply  that  precedent,  as  to  suppose  that  because  the 
Legislature  could  re-enact  the  Corn  Laws  after  a  suspension 
in  1765,  therefore  we  can  do  so  now  (cheers)  ?    If  you 
were  to  act  upon  that  principle,  if  you  were  to  rigidly  apply 
such  Parliamentary  precedents  without  reference  to  the  state 
of  public  opinion,  you  would  involve  this  country  in  the 
course  of  a  month  in  inextricable  confusion  (hear,  hear). 
I  am  unwilling  to  make  nny  statement  new ;  but  ns  I  fore- 
saw, when  this  proposition  was  made,  it  would  break  up  the 
Government,  and  as  I  have  the  permission  of  her  Majesty 
to  give  any  explanation  with  respect  to  the  causes  which  led 
to  that  dissolution  of  the  Government,  I  will,  rather  than 
enter  into  any  statement,  read  to  the  house  the  declaration  I 
made  of  the  ground  on  which  I  acted,  and  w  hich,  as  I  fore- 
saw it  would  be  of  great  importance,  I  made  at  the  time  in 
writing;  that  statement  of  my  opinions  I  will  now  read. 
This  was  on  the  26lh  of  November,  after  the  Government 
hail  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  apprehended  scarcity,  and 
taken  precautions  against  the  spread  of  fever  that  might  be 
the  consequence  of  that  scarcity;  in  the  instructions  then 
issued,  my  right  hon.  friends  cordially  concurred.    Hut  1 
foresaw  that  the  issue  of  those  instructions  would  compel  a 
suspension  of  the  law  restricting  the  importation  of  food. 
This  is  the  very  point :  did  I  undertake  after  that  suspen- 

 to  propose  to  Parliament  the  adjustment  of  the  Corn 

Laws?   I  did,  and  under  these  circumstances :  I  could  not 

propose  the  revival  of  the  existing  law,  and  I  thought  some 

slight  alteration,  some  new  eliding  scale  with  small  modifi- 
cations of  the  old  one,  would  be  utterly  unavailing.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  adjustment  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  the  legiti- 


mate consequence  of  the  suspension  of  it,  and  I  did  under- 
take to  do  that  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  I 
thought  might  be  better  done  by  others;  I  did  undertake  to 
meet  the  existing  emergency,  and  to  become  responsible  for 
all  the  consequences  of  the  suspension ;  and  1  read  this 
stntement  to  my  colleagues  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Cabinet: 

"I cannot  consent  to  the  issue  of  these  instructions,  and 
undertake  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  existing  Com 
Law.  Slight  modifications  of  the  existing  law,  as  the  conso- 
tiuence  of  these  instructions,  or  immediately  following  them, 
would  in  my  opinion  answer  no  omul  mil.  Tbc  proposal  ot'tlieni 
would  add  to  the  difficulty  of  defending  that  portion  of  the  Com 
Law  which  itwnssought  to  maintain.  I  think  we  ought  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  existing  law  for  a  limited  period.  There 
is  conflicting  evidence  as  to  the  degree  of  pressure  from  the 
scarcity  of  food,  but  there  is  that  probability  of  severe  pressure 
a  few  months  hence  that  would  in  my  opinion  amply  justify 
tho  precautionary  measure  of  unrestricted  import.  Wo 
have  written  authority  which  would  justify  it;  written  authority 
which,  should  the  anticipations  of  those  from  whom  we  receive  it 
prove  correct,  would  impose  on  us  a  heavy  responsibility  for  hav- 
ing neglected  u  precaution  which  has  been  taken  in  former  pe- 
riods of  scarcity  In  this  country, and  by  some  countries  in  Europe 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  But,  independently  of  these  conside- 
rations, the  issue  of  these  instruct  ions  fully  justifies,  if  it  does  not 
require,  the  temporary  removal  of  impediments  to  the  free  im- 
port of  corn.  They  contain  a  proof  not  only  that  tho  crisis  is 
great— not  only  that  there  is  the  probability  of  severe  suffering 
from  the  scarcity  of  food,  but  the  proof  that  we  are  ourselves 
convinced  of  it.  It  nppears  to  me  that  tho  suspension  of  tho 
Corn  Law  would  be  the  course  most  consistent  with  these  in- 
structions. I  will  not  refer  to  the  preceding  discussions  in  the 
Cabinet,  but  the  issue  of  these  instructions  placing  on  record 
our  deliberate  conviction  as  to  the  possible  extent  of  the  evil 
with  which  we  may  have  to  contend,  is  a  new  event.  By  acting 
now,  the  lapse  of  time  since  we  last  met  in-  Cabinet  would  lie 
accounted  for.  I  am  prepared  for  one,  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  suspending  the  law  by  an  Order  in  Council,  or  of  calling  Par- 
liament at  a  very  early  period,  and  advising  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne  the  suspension  of  the  law.  I  conceal  from  myself 
none  of  the  difficulties  that  attend  a  suspension  of  the  law. 
Suspension  of  the  law  will  compel  a  very  early  decision  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  anticipation  of  the  period  when  the 
suspension  would  expire.  Suspension  will  compel  a  deliberate 
review  of  the  whole  question  of  agricultural  protection.  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  country  that  that 
review  should  be  undertaken  by  others.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances I  should  advise  that  it  should  be  so  undertaken, but 
I  look  now  to  tho  immediate  emergency,  and  to  the  ditties  it 
imposes  on  a  Minister.  I  am  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  that  emergency,  if  the  opinions  of  my  colleagues  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  evil  and  the  nature  of  the  remedy  concur  with 
mine." 

(Cheers).  I  therefore  thought  that  the  adjustment  of  the 
Corn  Laws  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  suspension; 
I  felt  that  it  would  he  inconsistent  with  my  duty  to  suspend 
the  law  and  then  run  away,  leaving  others  to  deal  with  the 
consequences  of  that  step  (cheers)  ;  and  I  was  prepared, 
seeing  the  natural  and  legitimate  consequence,  notwith- 
standing my  declaration  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
it  would  have  been  better  for  others  to  have  undertaken  it, 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  that  adjournment  myself. 
If  there  be  any  inconsistency,  therefore,  in  the  declaration 
of  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  I  should  have  thought  it 
best  to  pursue  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  the  course 
which  I  was  ready  to  pursue  in  order  to  meet  the  great  and 
pressing  difficulty,  1  forbear  from  saying  more  on  that  in- 
consistency, but  I  confess  I  think  the  course  I  took  was  the 
natural  and  fitting  course  for  a  Minister  to  take  (cheers). 
Well,  I  was  in  a  minority  in  the  Cabinet ;  I  despaired  of 
success;  and  therefore  the  Cabinet  was  dissolved  (hear). 
My  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Dorset  blamed  nie 
very  much  for  addressing  a  letter  to  her  Majesty,  after 
resigning,  stating  the  course  I  intended  to  pursue  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  another  Government.  He  say*  that  was  a  most 
unconstitutional  and  a  most  unusual  act.  Unusual  I  admit 
it  to  be,  but  the  circumstances  were  altogether  unusual 
(hear,  hear).  Unconstitutional  I  cannot  admit  it  to  be 
(hear,  hear).  That  a  Privy  Councillor  should  state  to  bis 
Sovereign  what  course  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  he 
was  prepared  to  pursue  I  cannot  admit  to  be  unconstitutional. 
A  peer  has  a  right  to  seek  an  audience  of  her  Majesty,  and 
tender  his  advice ;  a  Privy  Councillor  has  a  right  to  do  so 
also.  True,  my  official  relation  to  her  Majesty  bad 
terminated  ;  I  was  no  longer  a  Minister ;  but  being  a  Privy 
Councillor  I  conceive  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  intimate  to 
her  Majesty — I  did  it  with  a  view  of  preventing  embarrass- 
ment— having  advised  certain  measures,  having  been  pre- 
pared to  propose  them  as  a  Minister,  I  had  a  right  to  state 
what  those  measures  were,  and  that,  as  a  private  member  of 
Parliament,  I  would  give  to  them  a  cordial  support  (hear, 
hearj.  And  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
assurance  was  conveyed  ?  My  hon.  friend  says  that  I  pre- 
vented the  formation  of  a  Conservative  Government — of  a 
protection  Government,  I  mean.  I  did  no  such  thing.  [Mr. 
G.  Bankes. — "  What  I  said  was,  that  you  prevented  a  disso- 
lution of  Parliament."]  The  circumstances  under  which  I 
wrote  that  letter,  which  my  hon.  friend  complains  of  as 
unconstitutional,  were  these — (Mr.  G.  Bankes. —  "I  beg 
pardon,  I  did  not  say  unconstitutional.")  Oh,  then,  the 
whole  matter  falls  to  the  ground,  (A  laugh.)  [Mr. 
Bankes. — "  I  said  it  was  unprecedented  and  dangerous  as  an 
example."]  Well, that  is  very  like  unconstitutional  ("bear, 
hear,"  and  a  laugh).  An  lion,  member,  I  think,  told  the 
house  that  be  did  uot  say  "  gross  exaggeration,"  but  "  great 
exaggeration"  (laughter),  and  now  my  hon.  friend  tells  us, 
that  he  did  not  say  "  unconstitutional,"  but  "  unprecedented 
and  dangerous."  Unprecedented !  and  were  not  the  circum- 
stances unprecedented  (hear,  hear)?  I  felt  it  my  duty — 
my  right  hon.  friends  around  me  took  the  same  view,  and 
felt  it  their  duty — to  quit  her  Majesty's  serrice;  it  was  dis- 
tinctly intimated  to  me  that  those  of  my  colleagues  who  dif- 
fered from  me  were  not  prepared  to  form  a  Government  them- 
selves, nor  yet  to  advise  the  formation  of  a  Government  upon 
the  principle  of  protection;  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Kussell) 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  declined  to  undertake  the  Government, 
until  they  had  an  assurance  that  others,  who  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  a  majority,  were  not  ready  to  undertake  the 
Government.  Her  Majesty  sent  for  the  noble  lord  opposite ; 
the  noble  lord  wns  in  a  minority  of  90,  and  it  was  proposed 
by  her  Majesty  to  him  that  he  should  undertake  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Government; — the  circumstances  were  unusual; 
but  I  ask  any'  ninn  to  judge  whether,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  course  which  I  took  in  giving  an  as- 
surance to  her  Majesty  that  the  measures  on  the  subject  of 
the  Corn  Law  which  I  was  willing  to  propose  as  a  Minister, 
I  would  cordially  support  as  a  private  member  of  Parliament, 
was  either  justly  blameable  or  dangerous  to  the  State  (loud 
cheers).  Of  course  the  noble  lord  was  entitled  to  ask,"  Whnt 
are  my  prospects,  I  do  not  say  of  carrying  on  the  Govern- 
ment permanently,  but  of  adjusting  the  Corn  Law  ?  Nothing 
could  induce  mc  to  undertake  it  excepting  the  prospec  t  of 
success  ;  what  is  the  support  1  may  expect  ?"    I  anticipated 
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am  such  question,  by  enabling  ber  Majesty  to  inform  tbe 
noble  lord  of  the  course  I  bad  myself  taken  ;  and  as  others 
were  not  prepared  to  form  a  Government,  1  felt  it  my  duty 
to  intimate  to  her  Majesty  that  I  would  cordially  support  the 
measures  I  had  advised  in  office.  If  it  is  unprecedented,  it 
is  because  tbe  circumstances  are  unprecedented ;  but  I  see 
nothing  in  it  either  blameable  or  dangerous  in  the  slightest 
degree  as  an  example  (hear,  bear).  But  my  hon.  friend 
says,  he  did  not  object  to  it  as  impeding  tbe  formation  of  a 
protection  Government,  but  as  preventing  a  dissolution ; 
and  my  hon.  frieud,  and  others  have  blamed  me  for  not  ad- 
rising  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  In  my  opinion  it  would 
have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  Minister  to 
advise  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  under  tbe  particular  cir- 
cumstances in  which  this  question  of  the  Corn  Law  was 
placed.  Why  should  it  be  so  utterly  impossible  for  this  Par 
liament  to  deal  with  the  present  proposition  ?  After  its  elec- 
tion in  1841,  this  Parliament  passed  the  existing  Com  Law, 
which  diminished  protection;  this  Parliament  passed  the 
tariff,  destroying  altogether  the  system  of  prohibition  with 
respect  to  food  ;  this  Parliament  passed  the  Canada  Corn 
Bill;  why  should  it  exceed  the  functions  of  this  Parliament 
to  entertain  the  present  proposition  (cheers)  ?  But,  upon 
much  higher  ground,  I  would  not  consent  to  a  dissolution. 
That  indeed,  I  think,  would  have  been  "  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent" (bear,  hear,  hear),  for  a  Minister  to  admit  that  the 
existing  legislature  was  incompetent  to  the  entertainment 
of  any  question ;  that  is  a  precedent  which  I  would  not 
establish  ( loud  cries  of"  hear,  hear").  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  circumstances  that  may  have  taken  place  at  an 
election,  I  never  would  sanction  the  view  that  any  House  of 
Commons  is  incompetent  to  entertain  a  measure  which  is 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  tbe  community  (hear,  hear). 
If  you  were  to  admit  that  doctrine  you  would  shake  the 
foundations  on  which  many  of  the  best  laws  are  placed 
(bear,  hear).  Why,  that  doctrine  was  propounded  at  the 
time  of  tbe  union  between  England  and  Ireland,  as  it  had 
previously  been  at  the  time  of  the  union  between  England 
and  Scotland;  it  was  maintained  in  Ireland  very  vehe- 
mently, but  it  was  not  maintained  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
Fox.  It  was  slightly  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Sheridan  at  the 
time  when  the  message  with  regard  to  the  union  was  deli- 
vered. Parliameit  had  been  elected  without  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  it  would  resolve  that  its  functions  were  to 
be  fused  and  mixed  with  those  of  another  legislature,  namely, 
the  Irish  Parliament ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  slightly  hinted  it, 
as  an  objection  to  the  competency  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Pitt 
met  that  objection,  at  the  outset,  in  the  following  manner. 
Mr.  Pitt  said : 

"  The  first  objection  is,  what  I  heard  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  to  me,  when  his  Majesty's  message  was 
brought  down  ;  namely,  that  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  is  in- 
competent to  entertain  and  discuss  tbe  question,  or  rather,  to 
act  upon  the  measure  proposed  without  having  previously  ob- 
t  lined  the  consent  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  their  constituents. 
This  point,  Sir,  is  of  so  much  importance  that  I  think  I  ought 
not  to  suffer  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  illustrating  more 
fully  what  I  mean.  If  this  principle  of  the  incompetency  of 
Parliament  to  the  decision  of  the  measure  he  admitted,  or  if  it 
be  contended  that  Parliament  has  no  legitimate  authority  to 
discuss  and  decide  upon  it,  you  will  be  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  recognising  a  principle  the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was 
adopted  in  any  civilised  state — I  mean  the  principle  that  Parlia- 
ment cannot  adopt  any  measure  new  in  its  nature,  and  of  great 
importance,  without  appealing  to  the  constituent  and  delegating 
authority  for  directions.  If  that  doctrine  be  true,  look  to  what 
an  extent  it  will  carry  you.  If  such  an  argument  could  be  set 
np  and  maintained,  you  acted  without  any  legitimate  authority 
when  you  created  the  representation  of  the  Principality  of 
Wales,  or  of  either  of  the  counties  palatine  of  England.  Every 
law  that  Parliament  ever  made,  without  that  appeal,  either  as  to 
its  own  frame  and  constitution,  as  to  the  qualification  of  the 
electors  or  the  elected,  as  to  the  great  and  fundamental  point  of 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  was  a  breach  of  treaty  and  an  act 
of  usurpation." 

Then,  Mr.  Pitt  asked,  if  they  turned  to  Ireland  herself,  what 
would  they  say  to  the  Protestant  Parliament  that  destroyed 
the  exclusive  Protestant  franchise,  and  admitted  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  vote,  without  any  fresh  appeal  ?  He  went  on : 

"  What  must  be  said  by  those  who  have  at  any  time  been 
friends  to  any  plan  of  Parliamentary  refonn,  and  particularly 
auch  as  have  been  most  recently  brought  forward,  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ?  Whatever  may  have  been  thought  of 
the  propriety  of  the  measure,  I  never  heard  any  doubt  of  the 
competency  of  Parliament  to  consider  and  discuss  it.  Yet  I 
defy  any  man  to  maintain  the  principle  of  those  plans,  without 
contending  that,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  he  possesses  a 
right  to  concur  in  disfranchising  those  who  sent  him  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  select  others,  by  w  hom  he  was  not  elected,  in  their 
Btead.  I  am  sure  that  no  sufficient  distinction,  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple, can  be  successfully  maintained  for  a  single  moment ;  nor 
should  I  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  point  in  the  manner 
that  I  do  were  1  not  convinced  that  it  is  connected  in  part  with 
all  those  false  and  dangerous  notions  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment which  have  lately  become  too  prevalent  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Pitt  contended,  therefore,  that  Parliament  had  a  right  to 
alter  the  succession  to  the  throne,  to  incorporate  with  itself 
another  Legislature,  to  disfranchise  its  constituents,  or  asso- 
ciate others  with  them.  Why,  is  it  possible  for  a  Minister 
now  to  advise  the  Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  incompetent  to  entertain  the  question,  what 
this  country  shall  do  with  the  Corn  Law  (hear,  hear)? 
There  could  not  be  a  more  dangerous  example,  a  more  purely 
democratical  precedent,  if  I  may  so  say,  than  that  this  Par- 
liament should  be  dissolved  on  the  ground  of  its  incom- 
petency to  decide  upon  any  question  of  tins  nature.  I  am 
open  to  the  charge,  therefore,  if  it  be  one,  that  I  did  advise 
her  Majesty  to  permit  this  measure  to  be  brought  forward  in 
the  present  Parliament  (hear).  Now  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  matter  of  mere  personal  character  brought  forward 
against  me,  there  is  no  one  part  of  my  personal  conduct,  of 
which  I  am  not  ready  to  give  a  full  explanation  (cheers) ;  if 
I  have  omitted  any,  it  has  been  unintentionally,  and  if  any 
honourable  member  has  any  question  to  put  to  me,  I  will 
answer  it  ("renewed  cheers).  Then  I  come  to  the  question 
itself— Is  it  for  the  public  interest— is  it  advisable,  that,  un- 
der  the  present  circumstances  of  this  country,  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion,  we  should  now  either  refuse  to  mo- 
dify the  law,  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of  Irish  distress,  or 
that,  having  modified  it,  we  should  have  anew  Corn  Law,  or 
that  we  should  try  to  adjust  permanently  this  question?  The 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  says,  "  You  might  have  dealt 
with  maize  and  nothing  else ;  maize  is  the  food  the  Irish  peo- 
ple require,  and  why  not  admit  maize  and  nothing  else  ?" 
Why,  if  you  want  to  undermine  this  Corn  Law  effectually, 
it  will  be  done  by  taking  such  a  course  as  that — by  holding  out 
to  a  people  suffering  under  severe  privation  that  maize  is  food 
good  enough  for  thern,  and  that  the  law  as  to  maize  shall  he 
altered  ;  but  that  as  to  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  you  will  not 
permit  a  letter  of  the  law  to  be  touched  (hear,  hear).  If 
you  were  to  venture  to  make  such  an  experiment  upon 
public  opinion,  you  would  rouse  a  storm  of  indignation 
•gainst  the  law  you  attempted  to  maintain  such  as  would 


make  it  impossible  to  maintain  it  (cheers).  And  what  is 
it  you  would  do  with  respect  to  maize  '.'  There  is  a  duty  of 
8s.  on  it  now.  Our  doctrine  is,  that  the  Government  cannot 
support  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  that  we  can  do  nothing  with 
out  earnest  local  exertions ;  we  all  say  that  those  local 
exertions  ought  to  be  made,  that  the  duties  of  charity  are  im- 
perative though  they  cannot  be  legally  enforced,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  and  of  all  classes 
possessing  property,  to  co-operate  with  us  in  mitigating  the 
evils  of  this  great  calamity.  It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  pay 
the  duty  upon  maize  or  oats,  paying  with  one  hand  and 
taking  with  the  other,  as  we  distribute  it  to  the  people ; 
but  what  are  we  to  say  to  those  whom  we  are  inciting  to 
acts  of  charity  ?  Are  we  to  say  to  them,  that  potatoes  are 
fuiling,  and  other  food  must  be  supplied,  but  that  they 
shall  pay  an  8s.  duty  upon  maize,  and  au  18s.  upon  wheat, 
and  there  shall  be  no  relaxation  of  that  law  ?  Say  what  you 
will  about  this  Irish  distress,  mitigate  it  as  much  as  you 
please — do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  (even  with  the 
extent  to  which  you  caunot  deuy  that  it  exists),  to  vote  half 
a  million  of  money  from  the  English  treasury  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  incite  Irish  proprietors  to 
acts  of  charity,  and  to  the  purchase  of  food  for  the  support 
of  the  famishing  people,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  every 
country  in  Europe  that  is  at  this  moment  threatened  with 
scarcity,  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  Russian  provinces,  and 
within  these  four  or  five  days  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
and  after  they  have  adopted  that  which  the  heart  of  every 
man  tells  him  is  the  natural  precaution  to  take,  namely, 
the  removal  of  impediments  to  the  free  import  of  food;  yet  you 
say  that  you  will  make  no  relaxation  whatever  in  the  exist- 
ing Corn  Laws  (cheers)  ?  I  believe  that  would  be  hardly 
possible.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Shaw),  says  he  cannot  deny  that 
there  does  exist  a  great  scarcity  in  Ireland.  I  took  down  his 
words.  What  said  he  ?  He  said,  "  I  cannot  deny  that 
there  is  a  great  scarcity,  and  also  that  there  is  great  danger 
of  disease  ;  hut  these  are  common  things  in  Ireland, — this 
is  the  normal  state  of  Ireland"  (hear,  hear).  "  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  people,"  said  he,  "are  always  living  on  the 
verge  of  destitution.  There  has  been  no  year  iu  my  recol- 
lection when  the  same  statement  as  to  disease  might  not  be 
made"  (hear,  hear).  Well,  be  it  so  ;  that,  you  will  say, goes 
some  way  to  nullify  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  present 
proposition.  But,  in  the  face  of  that  declaration,  will  you 
tell  me  that  this  is  a  labourer's  question  ?  Will  you  say  that 
the  maintenance  of  protection  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish 
agricultural  labourer,  if  protection  has  brought  him  to  this 
(hear,  hear)  ?  In  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  which 
is  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  which  may  be  said  to  de- 
pend on  agriculture,  has  protection  brought  you  to  this — 
that,  speaking  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  a  large  portion 
of  the  Irish  people  are  "  always  living  on  the  verge  of  des- 
titution ?"  Is  it  true,  "  that  there  has  been  no  year  within 
your  recollection  when  the  same  statement  might  not  have 
been  made  ?"  Well,  be  it  as  you  say.  Admit  that  this  is 
the  permauent,  the  usual  state  of  Ireland,— does  that  afford 
any  strong  argument  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
Corn  Laws  <^  cheers)  ?  But  you  will  answer,  if  that  has 
been  the  permanent  state  of  Ireland,  why  did  not  you  intro  - 
duce this  measure  before  (hear)  ?  Surely,  however,  that  is 
no  reason  against  our  doing  it  now  (cheers).  You  are  so 
pressed  by  the  force  of  the  argument,  that  the  only  answer 
you  can  make  is,  "  Why  did  you  not  do  it  before  ?"  Well, 
no  doubt  we  might  have  done  it  before.  Perhaps  we  have 
neglected  at  former  periods  our  duty  ;  but  is  that  any  reason 
why  weshould  neglect  it  at  present  ?  If  you  have  a  potato-fed 
people,  and  consequently  many  millions  depending  on  the 
supply  of  au  article  of  food  like  the  potato, subject  to  such  di- 
minution of  quantity  and  deterioration  of  quality  as  we 
have  been  visited  with  in  tKs  year, — if  that  he  the  per- 
manent state  of  Irelaud,  does  it  not  afford  a  paramount 
reason  for  attempting  to  effect  some  permanent  change, 
and  not  merely  supplying  a  temporary  remedy  (cheers 
and  cries  of  "  hear" )  ?  I  think  to  do  nothing  would  he 
impossible  (hear,  hear).  To  modify  the  existing  law — to 
propose  as  a  permanent  system  such  a  change  in  the  law  as 
that  proposed  by  the  honourable  member  for  Southampton — 
a  sliding  scale  for  three  years  and  then  a  fixed  duty — such  a 
change  as  that  would  only  encourage  agitation  on  the  one 
hand,  while  by  the  agricultural  body  it  would  be  rejected 
with  scorn — laughed  at — scouted.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  effect  no  good,  produce  no  benefit.  Then  what  is 
left  ?  Is  there  any  alternative  but  trying  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  an  ultimate  adjustment  by  repealing  those  laws 
(hear,  hear)  ?  My  firm  conviction  is,  that  it  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  all,  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  particular,  that 
this  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  the  safest  course  (hear, 
hear).  The  hon.  member  for  Newark  asked  me  repeatedly 
whether  I  meant  to  ruin  the  agricultural  interest?  Sir,  I 
attach  the  utmost  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  (a  general  cry  of  "oh!"  aud  ironical  cheers 
from  the  protection  benches).  Why,  I  don't  know  for  what 
reason  I  have  not  as  much  right  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  as  any  of  those  who  received  that 
sentiment  with  scorn  (hear,  hear).  Why,  what  possible 
interest  can  I  have  to  injure  that  interest  (loud  cheers)  ? 
I  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  it.  1  think,  for  great  poli- 
tical reasons,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  agricul- 
tural interest  should  have  great  weight  and  authority  in  the 
government  of  this  country.  I  think,  with  Burke,  that  land 
is  the  safest  basis  of  political  power  in  this  country.  He 
says,  "All  the  writers,"  and  he  quotes  Aristotle  as  speaking 
of  the  Grecian  States,  and  Cicero  as  speaking  of  Home,  "  all 
the  writers  on  politics  have  attached  the  utmost  importance 
to  land,  and  have  declared  that  it  is  the  safest  basis  of  a 
sound  and  permanent  Government."  I  concur  in  that 
opinion,  and  deeply  should  I  deplore  the  day  when  the  landed 
interest  of  this  country  would  be  excluded  from  its  full  share 
in  the  councils  and  the  legislation  of  this  country.  But 
Burke  adds,  with  equal  truth,  that  fortunately  for  this  coun- 
try, land  has  directed  its  councils,  the  reason  being  that  the 
landed  aristocracy  and  landed  proprietors  have  never  been 
as  a  class  dissociated  from  the  general  interest,  hut  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  the  influence  and  the  progress  of 
public  opinion,  and  proving  their  unity  of  interest  with 
all  (loud  cheering).  Why,  that  is  just  the  question.  By 
what  means  s'.iall  we  secure  the  continuance  in  their  just  in- 
fluence of  the  landed  interest  in  this  country?  Is  it  by 
maintaining  your  privileges  on  the  ground  of  the  exclusion 
of  food  (a  cry  of  "Oh!"  from  the  protection  benches, 
answered  by  cheers  from  the  Opposition)?  Well,  then,  on 
the  ground  of  taxation  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  ? 
(hear  hear).  I  will  call  it  by  which  name  you  wish;  it  is  not, 
certainly,  the  "exclusion"  of  food  (hear,  hear).  But  the 
question  is,  will  it  more  conduce  to  the  permanent,  just,  and 
legitimate  influence  of  the  land  in  this  country  that  these 
Corn  Laws  should  at  length  be  repealed)  ox  that  they  should 


be  continued  in  all  their  integrity  (hear,  hear)  ?  Now,  my 
linn  conviction — accuse  me  of  treachery  if  you  please — is, 
that,  you  will  fortify  and  maintain  the  influence  of  the  ItftM 
by  this  arrangement,  rather  than,  in  the  present  state  of  pub' 
lie  feeling,  by  insisting  on  Maintaining  the  present  laws 
(cheers).  Look,  by  way  of  instance  at  the  tax  on  bolter.- 
That,  at  any  rute,  is  not  a  tax  of  400  or  500  years'  standing 
The  taxes  on  butter  and  cheese  were  introduced  within  the 
last  30  or  30  years.  Why  should  the  removal  of  those  taxes 
be  construed  into  any  assault  on  the  privileges  of  the  landed 
interest  (hear,  hear).  Let  us  consider  the  bearing  of  this* 
question  of  the  Corn  Laws  on  the  great  interest  of  this  coun- 
try, upon  the  hind  and  the  landed  aristocracy,  the  legitimate 
influence  of  which  I  hope  to  see  maintained  for  ever.  Wo 
have  to  deal  with  a  population  which  by  the  last  census,  that 
of  1841,  consisted  of  about  IU,000,(rOi;  of  people.  I  am  ex  • 
eluding  Ireland,  though,  if  I  tool:  in  the  population  of  Ire- 
land, it  would  greatly  fortify  tbe  argument.  Our  population, 
now  increased  to  more  than  20,000,000,  was  In  1H11  lOfiOOfiOO. 
Now,  how  is  that  population  divided  ?  You  hfffe  of  the  Bgrl  ■ 
cultural  interest  about  1,000,000  persons,  not  including  women 
and  children.  You  have  of  landed  propretors.of  farr/rtrs  and 
occupiers,  and  male  and  female  labourers  above  and  unutr 
employed  in  agriculture,  about  1,000,000.  Yoii  have  of  labour  - 
ers employed  in  other  occupations  7(>  I, imo.  including  all  those 
classes  of  labourers,  the  miners  Bind  quarriers,  aud  so  at/. 
Then  you  have  of  persons  engaged  iu  commerce,  trade,  and: 
manufactures,  8,110,000;  200,000  belonging  to  professions, 
or  educated  persons  following  miscellaneous  pursuits ; 
011,000  returned  as  independent  persons,  livingoir  tin  ir  owH 
property;  and -200,000  paupers,  lunatics,  and  so  Cn'.  Well, 
now,  what  a  large  proportion  of  that  great  mass  of  population* 
of  111,000,000  consists  of  persons  who  earn  their  subsistence' 
by  the  land.  Of  those,  what  an  enormous  proportion  ther* 
must  he  of  persons  whose  families  subsist  on  wages  below' 
30s.  a-week  !  Now,  just  consider  how  taxation,  apart  from 
food,  bears  on  that  class  of  the  people  (hear,  hear).  You 
raise  about  32,000,000/.  by  the  Cus'oms  and  Excise.  Let 
us  take  the  articles  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  a 
family  living  on  less  than  30s.  a-week.  1  have  returns  here 
of  the  articles  in  weekly  use  by  families  of  that  class.  What 
are  they?  They  are,  butter,  cheese,  a  little  meat,  bacon? 
lard,  caudles,  soap,  and  a  little  tobacco.  Now,  it  cannot  bo 
denied  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  articles  that  is  not 
taxed.  It  is,  iu  my  opinion,  inevitahl  i  that  you  should  raise' 
a  great  portion  of  your  taxes  by  indirect  taxation,  aud  whilst 
you  do  that  the  burden  must  be  unequal  (hear,  hear).  It  is 
my  belief  that  you  have  established  a  great  claim  upon  Ow. 
confidence  and  the  gratitude  of  this  country  by  the  course 
you  took  some  time  since  as  respects  the  public  burdens. 
You  did  take  ou  yourselves  the  annual  contribution  of 
0,000,00(1/.  by  means  of  the  income-tax,  that  you  might  re- 
lieve the  labouring  classes  (hear,  hear).  Now,  in  order  that 
I  may  be  perfectly  accurate,  I  have  here  au  account  of  the 
consumption  of  a  labourer  receiving  10s.  a- week  in  the  sum- 
mer and  Us.  a-week  iu  the  winter.  It  is  an  actual  return  of 
the  consumption  of  this  man  and  his  family — he  had  it 
wife  and  one  child.  It  appears  that  he  bought  four  gal- 
lons of  bread,  a  pound  and  a-half  of  cheese,  some  bacon, 
some  salt  beef,  some  butter,  some  tea,  some  sugar,  some, 
candles,  some  S"ap.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  candles^- 
the  duty  on  which  we  removed  recently,  every  one  o 
those  articles  is  subject  to  taxation  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
By  the  present  tariff  we  have  removed  the  duty  ou  bacon 
and  on  salt  beef,  and  we  have  diminished  the  duties  on 
butter  and  cheese.  I  ask  you,  can  you  repent  of  having 
made  these  alteration  (cheers)?  The  man  of  whom  I  am 
speaking  died ;  he  left  a  widow,  and  the  child  survived. 
The  widow  earned  is.  (id.  a-week,  and  the  guardians  allowed 
Is.  (id.  a-week  for  the  child.  Now,  this  was  her  weekly  ex- 
penditure : — She  paid  for  rent  Is.  (id.  a-week ;  candles  and 
soap,  f^d.  ;  butter,  2-}d.  ;  tea,  l§d.;  sugar,  2d.;  leaving 
Is.  8d.  for  firing,  shoes,  &c,  which  it  will  ho  admitted  it 
must  be  very  difficult  to  buy  out  of  such  a  sum.  Even 
here  we  see  the  pressure  of  taxation  on  this  woman.  Soap 
is  taxed,  butter  is  taxed,  tea  is  taxed,  sugar  is  taxed 
(hear,  hear).  Now,  I  will  also  take  the  weekly  expenditure 
of  a  person  spending  more  wages, — of  a  Yorkshiremau, — 
living  more  comfortably,  and  spending  more  money.  These 
from  which  I  am  quoting  are  buna  fide  instances  of  ex- 
penditure. This  man  earned  10s.  or  KJs.  a-week,  of  which 
he  spent  l  is.,  and  it  was  thus  applied: — Meat,  2s.;  sugar, 
7d.;  yeast,  3d. ;  candles,  Sfd.r  butter,  8d. ;  soap,  3d.;  tea 
and  coffee  Is.  (id. ;  oatmeal,  T^d.  These  items  of  expenditure 
amount  together  to  (is.  Id.  per  week.  And  in  wheat  the 
weekly  expenditure  was  8s.  out  of  the  14s.  Every  week  he 
has  to  buy  3  stone  of  Hour,  which  would  cost  of  late  years 
2s.  8d.  per  stone,  making  the  weekly  expenditure  in  Hour  8s. 
The  remainder,  therefore,  is  (is.,  for  we  find  that,  iu  the  class 
of  which  I  speak,  where  wheat  is  the  chief  food,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  weekly  expenditure  is  iu  the  purchase  of 
wheat  alone.  There  will  be  something  in  tea,  some- 
thing in  oatmeal,  something  iu  tobacco  ;  but  always 
more  than  one-half  i3  in  flour.  Well,  then,  supposing 
the  effect  of  this  law  is  to  cause  some  reduction  in 
the  price  of  wheat,  pray  let  us  ask  ourselves  this  question:  — 
supposing  that  such  is  the  effect,  are  you  not  thus  materially 
adding  to  the  comforts  and  to  the  enjoyments  of  millions  of 
your  fei'iow-subjeets  (cheers)  ?  Let  me  assure  you  that  this 
is  by  far  the  most  important  part  ofthe  question  (cheers).  It 
is  impossible  to  deny — you  know  that  I  gave  you  credit  for 
it — the  real  sympathy  which  you  have  for  the  interest  and 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country.  Y'es, 
1  don't  agree  at  all  with  those  who  make  imputations  against 
you — against  your  humanity ;  and  I  do  believe,  that  among 
the  gentlemen  of  England  there  is  sincere  sympathy  with 
the  suffering  of  the  poor,  aud  much  of  an  honest  desire  to 
make  belter  the  couditiou  of  the  working  classes.  I  would 
almost  say  that  there  is  more  than  among  any  other  class 
(cheers  ).  And  I  do  ask  you  to  follow  me  in  this  calculation, 
and  to  consider  this  question  in  the  light  in  which  I  have 
put  it.  You  cannot  increase  direct  taxation  with  any  very 
great  effect.  I  believe  you  would  if  you  could  (hear,  hear). 
You  raise  7,000,000/.  ou  stamps,  0,000,000/.  on  the  property 
tax  ;  you  raise  1,000,000/.  from  the  assessed  taxes,  and  there 
are  limits  to  raising  more.  If  you  add  to  the  Income-tax, 
you  are uot  benefiting  the  poor  (hear,  hear).  You  may 
easily  increase  the  taxation  on  capital,  but  in  thus  burden- 
ing the  rich,  may  you  not  be  injuring  the  poor  more  than 
by  indirect  taxation  (hear,  hear  ).  Adam  Smith  says,  "  The 
first  maxim  with  respect  to  taxation  is,  that  every  man  con- 
tributes to  the  taxation  of  the  state  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
venue which  he  enjoys  under  the  protection  ofthe  state."  Can 
we  now  say  that  we  are  able  to  act  ou  that  principle?  I 
doubt  it.  I  doubt  whether,  iu  that  case,  taxation 
as  we  have  docs  not  fall  heavier  on  the  poor  than  it  does 
upon  us — the  richer  men  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  it  is  because 
they  have  not  the  same  means  of  avoiding  it  ;  they  cannot 
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leave  the  country,  as  we  can.  Tbey  cannot  resort  to  n 
country  where  the  rate  of  taxation  is  less.  They  are  fixed 
to  the  soil,  to  the  labour  from  which  they  can  alone  derive 
subsistence ;  and,  therefore,  I  say  the  burden  of  such  a  taxa- 
tion does  fall  more  heavily  upon  then  than  upon  us  (hear). 
If  you  increase  your  assessed  taxes,  or  your  stamp  duties, 
or  your  income-tax,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  you  are 
thereby  doing  a  benefit  to  the  poor;  and,  therefore,  indirect 
taxation,  in  reference  to  these  circumstances  is  more  advan 
tageous  than  direct  taxation.  But,  then,  look  how  many  of 
the  articles  which  enter  into  weekly  subsistence  are  already 
highly  taxed.  And  then  comes  the  question  of  rent.  It 
consists  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, when  you  say  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  rents — 
and  the  danger  is,  there  will  be  also  some  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  wheat — you  do  not  express  a  very  extended  sym- 
pathy with  those  with  whom  corn  is  an  article  of  such  pri- 
mary importance.  The  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lynn 
(Lord  George  Bentinck)  would  have  me  say  what  was  my 
calculation  with  respect  to  the  future  price  of  corn ;  I  had 
repeatedly  declined  (hear,  hear).  I  know  not  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  human  being  to  make  a  calculation  of  the 
probable  price  of  corn  hereafter  (hear,  hear).  But  the  noble 
lord  said,  as  you  would  not  answer  that  question,  there  is 
another  which  you  shall  answer ;  and  he  said  that  in  the 
year  1S30  the  price  of  wheat  on  the  average  for  the  year 
was  39s.  a-quarter.  I  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  mention 
ing  the  year,  but,  of  course,  I  meant  the  year  in  which  the 
average  was  39s. ;  that  was  in  1835.  And  the  noble  lord 
says  that  he  insists  on  telling  me  what  would  have  been  the 
price  at  which  corn  could  have  been  imported,  supposing 
that  there  had  been  no  duty,  in  the  year  1*35.  I  then  said 
to  the  noble  lord  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  in  that 
tense  there  would  have  been  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn  ; 
tim  not  pvepared  to  admit,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  if 
there  had  been  established  for  some  time  previously  a  Free 
Trade  in  corn,  that  there  necessarily  would  have  been  in 
the  year  1885  a  lower  price  than  39s.  That  was  my  state- 
Blent;  and  does  the  noble  lord  think  it  a  monstrous  one,  be- 
cause he  has  got  a  list  of  some  quarters  of  corn  which  have 
been  brought  into  this  country  at  39s.  (hear,  hear)  ? 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  :  They  were  returns  which  I  read. 

Sir  B.  PEEL  ;  I  do  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  them  ;  but 
it  is  completely  beside  the  question  (hear,  hear).  It  is  no 
teort  of  proof  whatever,  because  in  the  year  1835  you  bought 
Kt  Dtatzic  certain  quarters  of  corn  at  this  price,  that,  there- 
fore-, had  Free  Trade  existed,  it  could  have  been  imported  at 
iess  than  35s.  (hear,  hear).  I  will  give  the  noble  lord  my 
reasons  for  maintaining  my  proposition,  in  opposition  to  his. 
1  say  there  is  no  arguing,  on  this  point,  from  the  prices  of 
Corn  upon  the  Continent  in  any  given  year  when  the  markets 
of  this  country  have  not  been  freely  opened  (hear,  hear). 
The  noble  lord  relies  on  Parliamentary  returns;  I  also  rely 
on  Parliamentary  returns.  You  say  that  Mr.  Jacobs,  a  man 
of  great  knowledge  and  of  great  experience  with  regard  to 
the  Corn  Laws,  was  sent,  in  the  year  1827,  to  the  Continent 
to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  foreign  markets.  You  will 
find  in  Mr.  Jacob's  report  this  principle  laid  down.  He  says, 
that  in  consequence  of  your  excluding  foreign  corn  by  your 
high  duties  there  was  an  accumulation  in  many  ports  (hear). 
He  then  goes  on  to  say,  "It  is  this  accumulation,  nit  the 
Sttpply  which  would  regularly  reach  us,  were  no  prohibition 
in.  existence,  that  depresses  the  agricultural  interests  by  the 
•exaggerated  representations  of  its  amount  when  we  have 
abundant  harvests,  and  by  the  too  rapid  influx  whenever  the 
harvests  here  are  deficient.  I  cannot  think  that  in  the  year 
1822  and  1823  wheat  would  have  sunk  so  low  as  38s.' per 
quarter,  if  the  ports  had  been  opened  to  foreign  grain,  and 
the  surplus  of  Continental  Europe  had  been  sent  to  this 
country  each  year  as  it  arose.  The  penning  up  of  wheat  in 
countries  of  small  extent  soon  creates  a  glut  in  such  coun- 
tries, although  the  quantity  really  accumulated  there  may  be 
very  minute,  and  such  as  if  distributed  here  would  produce 
no  sensible  decline  in  price.  A  few  thousand  quarters  of 
wheat,  for  instance,  in  Holstcin,  Mecklcnburgh,  or  Den- 
mark, for  which  there  was  no  foreign  market,  would  reduce 
the  price  even  below  half  the  cost.  Needy  sellers  must  take 
what  is  offered,  and  reluctant  buyers  will  offer  a  very  low 
rate.  A  small  sale  fixes  a  price  iu  such  cases."  Then 
the  British  consuls  were  required,  in  1841,  to  state  what 
quantity  of  grain  of  each  kind  could  be  exported  to  England 
from  the  countries  iu  which  they  respectively  resided,  if  the 
trade  in  corn  were  made  constantly  free  at  a  moderate  duty. 
What  were  the  answers  upon  those  returns  ?  The  general 
average  was  40s.  Od.  free  on  board ;  the  general  average  of 
freight  was  4s.  Pfd.  At  these  four  ports  the  average  price, 
free  on  board,  and  the  average  freight  per  quarter,  were  as 
follows  : 

Average  prico         Freight  per 
free  on  board.  quarter. 

"        Petersburgh      ..      ...    30   l"  4  5  to  5 

Dontzic  ..   40  O  3   6  to  4 

Stettin    40   0  4    0  to  5 

Hamburgh         . .    35  to  4li    0  2    6  to  5 

Belying,  then,  on  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jacob,  and  on  these  re 
turns,  I  again  repeat  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  with 
Free  Trade  in  corn  the  price  of  wheat  would  be  reduced  be- 
low that  of  39s.,  which  was  the  price  in  1835.  In  the  year 
1822,  of  which  Mr.  Jacob  speaks,  and  in  the  year  1835, 
what  were  the  facts?  You  had  no  foreign  imports  whatever 
(hear,  hear).  You  completely  excluded  foreign  corn.  It 
was  not  foreign  competition  that  depressed  your  prices  ;  but, 
with  full  protection,  you  had  in  18B2  prices  at  38s.,  and  in 
1835  at  39s.  In  1822  you  moved  for  a  committee  on  agri- 
cultural distress.  You  stated  that  the  agricultural  interest 
was  suffering  so  severely  that  it  was  necessary  to  inquire 
what  remedies  could  he  applied  ;  and  therefore  observe  the 
complete  exclusion  of  foreign  com  does  not  insure  yon  either 
from  depressions  of  prices,  or  from  agricultural  distress  re- 
quiring Parliamentary  inquiry.  In  1835,  also,  there  was  no 
foreign  competition  ;  but  the'depression  of  price  to  39s.  was 
caused  entirely  by  the  abundance  of  your  own  harvest.  In 
183f>,  as  in  1822,  it  being  impossible  in  either  case  to  allege 
that  the  competition  of  foreign  corn  had  cither  produced 
depression  or  caused  distress,  a  Parliamentary  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  what  remedies  could  be  devised. 
Looking  at  the  population,  looking  at  the  taxes  imposed  on 
articles  of  daily  consumption,  considering  what  immense 
masses  of  people  are  dependent  for  the  subsistence  of  their 
families  on  earnings  amounting  to  less  than  3()s.  a  week,  how 
great  a  part  of  their  expenditure  was  on  bread,  and  of 
what  great  importance  the  price  of  wheat  was  as  regards  their 
domestic  economy,  could  you  do  anything  more  to  benefit 
their  social  condition  than  to  give  them  the  assurance  that 
they  shall  have  provisions  at  a  moderate  price  ?  There  might 
he  no  great  depression  of  price  ;  but  if  Free  Trade  iu  com 
give  you  a  guarantee  against  such  variations  in  price,  that 
guarantee  would  be  an  inestimable  advantage.  Supposing 


the  price  of  corn  not  depressed  below  50s.  or  5  Is.,  yet  if  you 
take  a  guarantee  by  extending  the  means  of  supply  that  the 
price  will  not  rise  above  70s.  or  80s.,  you  will  confer  an  in- 
estimable advantage  upon  the  working  classes  (loud  cheers). 
The  honourable  gentleman  cannot  surely  share  in  the  alarm 
which  has  been  expressed  on  this  point,  because  he  has  him- 
self proved  that  a  more  extended  supply  of  cotton  and  indigo 
tends  to  steadiness  of  price.  Supposing,  it  is  said,  our  sup- 
ply of  wheat  should  fail,  and  other  countries  should  combine 
to  refuse  to  supply  us  with  food,  what  should  we  have  to 
rely  on  ?  But  other  interests  will  arise,  and  if  the  new  tariff 
and  the  new  Corn  Law  should  pass  the  legislature,  I  think 
it  is  impossible  to  apprehend  thnt  there  would  be  a  combina- 
tion of  foreign  powers.  I  doubt  the  fact.  Taking  the  whole 
of  the  measures  together,  I  do  not  apprehend  the  existence 
of  a  scarcity  from  a  combination  of  foreign  nations.  It  is 
said  that  I  have  in  view  the  interest  of  the  manufacturing 
classes.  I  think  you  cannot  deny  that  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  our  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  who  earn 
their  subsistence  by  their  dnily  labour,  have  a  direct  and 
immediate  interest  in  a  moderate  price  of  corn.  But  the 
fair  claim  of  the  agricultural  labourer  I  also  admit.  I  say 
the  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers  have  an  equal  inte- 
rest in  this  questicn  with  those  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
with  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  and  if  we  con- 
tinued under  a  system  of  protection,  could  we  expect  a  pros- 
perous and  contented  class  of  agricultural  labourers  in  this 
country  ?  Can  we  say  that  throughout  the  country  the  con- 
dition of  our  agricultural  labourers  is  such  ?  ("  Yes,"  from 
Colonel  Sibthorp).  I  say  "  No."  But  it  is  said  that  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  vary  with  the  price  of 
food  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  manufacturing  labourer; 
I  deny  it  altogether  (hear,  hear).  In  the  case  of  the  manu- 
facturing labourer  his  wages  are  more  likely  to  vary  inversely 
with  the  price  of  food;  and  as  to  the  agricultural  labourer, 
there  is  no  direct  connection  between  his  wages  and  the 
price  of  wheat.  Ifitisnot  so,  account  for  this: — If  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  vary  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
the  price  of  wheat,  why  should  wages  be  Pis.  lOd.  iu  Kent, 
and  13s.  in  Lincolnshire}?  In  the  purely  agricultural  dis- 
trict of  Wilts  wages  arc  about  13s.,  1  think ;  in  Kent,  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  are  high — not  less  than  13s. 
Now  come  to  districts  purely  agricultural,  and  the  most  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  manufactures  ;  take  the  coun- 
ties of  Somerset,  of  Wiltshire,  of  Cornwall;  I  say  as  you  ad- 
vance from  these  purely  agricultural  districts  towards  the 
manufacturing  districts,  you  will  find  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural labour  increase  (hear,  hear).  You  will  say  that  there 
is  a  sympathy  between  the  agricultural  and  the  manufac- 
turing interests  (hear,  hear).  In  the  south-west  of  England, 
which  is  purely  agricultural,  the  wages  of  labour  are  ex- 
tremely low  ;  as  yon  advance  towards  the  midland  counties, 
— iu  Nottinghamshire,  for  example,  the  wages  are  14s.  In 
Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  you  will 
find  they  vary.  What  stronger  proof  can  you  have,  that  the 
prosperity  of  our  manufactures  not  only  create  a  demand  for 
agricultural  products,  but  seem  to  affect  the  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  ?  But  take  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Norfolk  aud  Suffolk,  and  the  south-west  of  England,  and 
tell  me  whether  there  is  any  direct  ratio  between  the  price  of 
wheat  and  wages.  [An  hon.  member  said  "Lincolnshire  "] 
There  great  skill  is  required;  it  is  not  naturally  fertile,  but 
brought  into  fertility  by  mere  skill  and  capital,  and  skiil  and 
capital  hove  had  there  the  same  effect  us  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts ;  they  have  raised  the  price  of  agricultural 
labour.  That  is  what  I  want  to  show.  Two  circumstances 
affect  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  skill  and  capi- 
tal, as  applied  iu  Lincolnshire,  and  as  they  are  applied  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.  [Colonel  Sibthorp  made  some 
remark.]  In  Wilts,  Devon,  aud  Dorset,  with  a  protection  of 
18s.  a-quarter,  corn  does  not  vtary,  and  yet  the  ratio  of  wages 
varies;  and  I  think  the  gallant  member,  without  much  ex- 
ertion of  his  logical  faculties  (a  laugh),  must  see  that  there 
are  other  causes  for  the  increase  of  the  wages  of  labourers. 
But  can  you  say  that,  in  the  purely  agricultural  districts,  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  is  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be  ?  I 
appeal  to  you,  and  I  feel  confident  that  you  will  answer  the 
appeal, — do  you  not  admit  that  the  social  condition  of  mil- 
lions, agricultural  or  manufacturing,  is  one  of  paramount 
consideration  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  (hear)  ? 
Have  you  read  the  sanitory  reports  ?  Are  you  not  convinced 
that  some  efforts  should  be  made  to  improve  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  g^eat  mass  of  the  population?  Our  first  object 
should  be  their  social  improvement,  and  whatever  efforts  you 
may  make  by  promoting  increased  cleanliness, by  education, 
by  providing  comfortable  cottages,  the  first  attempt  at  social 
improvement  should  be  by  providing  abundance  of  food 
(hear,  hear).  If  there  be  either  the  suffering  or  the  ap- 
prehension of  scarcity,  you  cannot  expect  that  people  who 
have  to  bear  that  trial  will  come  to  he  educated,  or  will  im- 
prove their  dwellings.  The  first  decision  you  must  come 
to  is  to  increase  the  supply  of  food.  The  experience  of  the 
last  three  years  and  of  the  three  preceding  years  do  read  a 
lesson  to  us,  which  we  ought  never  to  forget,  as  to  the  effects 
which  are  produced  upon  the  social  condition  aud  the  moral 
habits  of  the  working  classes,  comparing  years  of  abundance 
with  years  of  scarcity.  Now,  in  the  purely  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, is  it  possible  to  say  that  the  rate  of  wages  bears  any 
direct  ratio  to  the  price  of  wheat  ("  It  does,"  from  Col.  Sib- 
thorp) ?  I  will  demonstrate  that  it  does  not.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  is  not  some  variation  ;  that  where  wheat  is 
high,  there  is  not  an  occasional  increase  of  wages ;  but  I 
will  demonstrate  to  you  that  the  rate  of  wages  docs  not  vary 
in  any  proportion  to  the  variation  in  the  price  of  food. 
Take  all  the  counties.  I  will  quote  no  figures 
which  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  communicate  to  any 
gentleman  connected  with  the  county  referred  to.  Now  let 
us  take  the  seven  years  from  the  year  1837  to  the  present 
time.  I  requested  to  have  an  account,  drawn  up  from  ac- 
tual payments  for  particular  farms,  of  the  woges  actually 
paid  to  agricultural  labourers  from  1837  to  1844  inclusive. 
I  will  begin  with  the  prices  of  agricultural  labour  from  1837 
to  1814  inclusive,  at  Sodbury  Union  in  Gloucestershire.  The 
labourers  there  received  during  that  time  money  and  also 
beer.  Here  I  have  the  account  of  their  wcgrs  for  a  summer 
week  and  a  winter  week  during  each  of  those  years.  Now, 
since  1837,  the  price  of  corn  has  varied  very  much. 
Even  in  the  present  year  the  price  of  wheat  has  varied  from 
45s.  Id.  to  58s.  3d.,  and  the  variation  in  the 
prices  since  the  year  1837  has  been  very  considerable. 
The  price  of  wheat  in  1837  was  55s.  lOd.  a  quarter;  in 
1838,  it  was  (Ms.  7d.  :  in  1830,  70s.  8d.j  in  1810,  Otis.  (id.  ; 
in  1*41,  do's.  4d.;  in  1812,  57s.  3d. ;  in  1848,  50g.  ld.  j  in 
I h  14,  51s. 3d.;  in  1845,  55b.  lOd.  (hear,  hear).  Therefore 
the  price  of  wheat  varied  in  tbis  period  from  amlnimum  of 
60s.  M,  in  ii.  maximum  of  70s.  8d.  Now  1  know  that  writers 
on  political  economy  have  said  that  the  ultimate  tendency  of 
wages  iy  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  price  of  food,  but 


I  do  not  believe  it  (hear,  hear).  At  any  rate  they  only  say 
the  ultimate  tendency,  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  con- 
solation that  is  for  a  man  who  is  passing  10  years  of  his  life 
without  any  variation  of  his  wages  for  the  belter,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rise  of  the  price  of  food,  that  the  ultimate  ten- 
dency of  the  two  things  is  to  approximate  (hcur,  hear)  ? 
What  consolation  is  it  to  find  the  price  of  com  70s.  8d.  in 
1839,  and  50s.  Id.  in  1843,  but  that  he  must  not  despair;  mid 
that  his  wages  will  approximale  in  time  to  the  pric  e  he  pa;  i 
for  his  food?  What  is  the  use  of  such  a  tendency  to  him? 
But  I  do  not  believe  in  the  tendency  even  (hear,  hear).  I 
think  the  tendency  is  rather  a  tendency  to  substitute  pom- 
toes  for  wheat  as  the  food  of  the  working  man  (hear,  hem  i. 
I  am  not  trying  to  answer  acrimony  for  acrimony,  but  tola) 
before  you  what  I  believe  to  be  the  real  state  of  things  iu 
this  country.  In  this  view,  what  is  the  allotment  system 
which  we  adopt,  and  many  of  us  put  iu  practice;  so  In  nevo- 
lently  ?  Taking  individual  cases  it  is,  no  doubt,  productive 
of  great  advantage  to  the  labourer.  1  believe  every  one 
of  us  is  trying  to  introduce  it  so  far  as  he  has  the  means, 
and  undoubtedly  the  system  is  a  great  comfort  to  the 
labourer — a  comfort  to  him  independently  of  other  con- 
siderations, such  as  that  it  attaches  him  to  the  soil,  it  makes 
him  a  landed  proprietor,  it  awakens  him  to  the  value  of 
peace  and  social  order.  But  what  is  it  as  a  system  ?  Is  its 
effect  to  raise  the  price  of  wages  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  sub- 
stitute an  Irish  peasantry  for  the  English  labourer?  To 
substitute  potatoes  as  his  food  instead  of  wheaten  bread  ? 
You  will  find  it  will  be  so — that  potatoes  are  substituted 
for  wheaten  bread  as  that  system  increases,  aud  that  you 
will  have  here  that  great  calamity  which  you  have  in 
Ireland,  though  in  an  ameliorated  shape.  I  should  think 
it  a  great  calamity  that  potatoes  should  he  substituted 
for  wheat  as  the  food  of  the  labourers  iu  this  country; 
and  I  believe  that  to  imbue  the  labouring  population 
with  a  taste  for  better  food  would  be  to  confer  on  them 
a  much  greater  advantage  (hear).  1  therefore  think  that 
the  allotment  system  may  be  productive  of  evil  effects  if  it 
increases  too  much.  But,  mark  this, just  in  proportion  to  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  labourer  is  the  sum  he  has  to  pay 
for  wheat.  The  labourer  who  has  an  allotment  has,  as  we 
know,  so  much  the  more  to  help  out  his  wages  with,  and  to 
pay  for  his  wheat  with.  Allotments,  therefore,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  benefit  the  labourer.  I  have  only  been  speaking  as 
to  what  is  the  ultimate  effect  that  the  system  may  have  to 
substitute  potatoes  for  wheat,  as  the  food  of  the  labouring 
classes.  I  have  taken  the  variations  in  the  price  of  wheat  ; 
I  will  now  take  the  variations  iu  the  rate  of  labour  for  the 
same  period  as  before,  the  last  ten  years,  but  I  must  remark 
that  the  tables  I  am  about  to  cite  do  not  show  the  whole 
amount  of  wages  earned,  for  in  harvest  time  some  additions 
are  usually  made  by  the  labourer  to  his  earnings.  These, 
however,  are  made  every  year,  and  therefore  may  be  struck 
out  of  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  variations 
in  the  rate.  From  the  same  union  of  Sodlmry,  iu  Gloud  I- 
tershire,  I  have  an  account  of  the  prices  for  winter  and  sum- 
mer averages.  In  1837  the  average  payment  was  9s.  in 
money  aud  Is.  in  beer  per  week.  The  total  average  of 
weekly  wages  for  winter  and  summer,  in  1837,  was  10s. ;  in 
1838,  lis.;  1839,  lis.;  1840,11s.;  1841,  lis;  1842,11s.; 
1843,  10s.;  1814,  10s.  Therefore,  while  the  price  of  wheal 
varied  from  78s.  to  5ls.  a  quarter,  the  rate  of  wages  varied 
only  from  10s.  to  lis.  in  this  union.  From  Blanford,  hi 
Dorsetshire,  we  had  this  reply  : — "The  Btotement  on  the 
other  side  was  given  me  by  four  different  ycomeu.  It  is 
only  the  first-rate  labourer  that  gets  9s.  in  these  parts* 
unless  at  pieceworker  extra  times;  aud  then  if  the  extra 
hours  were  reckoned  up  which  the  men  work  at  piece  work, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  average  more  than  8s.  to  9s.  with 
the  best  men."  Now,  at  that  place  the  average  wages  were 
in  1837,  7s.;  1838,  8s.;  1839,  8s.  J  1640,  8s.;  1841,  8s.; 
1842,  8s.  ;  1813,  8s.;  1844,  8s.  Therefore,  whilst  the  price 
of  corn  had  varied  from  70s.  8d.  to  5 Is.  Id.,  it  was 
48s.  Od.  iu  1830;  wages  have  only  varied  from  7s.  to  8s. 
a  week  (hear,  hear).  There  were" extra  earnings,  such  as 
piecework,  harvesting,  &c,  us  I  am  aware;  but  those,  for  the 
reason  I  have  given,  1  do  not  reckon ;  they  might  probably 
amount  to  Is.  more  each  week.  That  is  the  statement  of 
one  of  these  yeomen  near  Blandford.  Another  farmer  states 
that  wases  in  1837  were  7s. ;  in  1838,7s.;  in  1839, 8s.:  1*10, 
8s.;  1841,8s.;  1842,  8s.;  1813,  8s.;  1844,  8s.— a  variation 
of  only  Is.  in  the  rate  of  wages,  notwithstanding  the  great 
variation  in  the  price  of  wheat  during  the  same  period.  I 
will  take  the  rate  of  w  ages  again.  In  Cornwall,  in  the  union 
of  Bodmin,  a  person  writes,  "  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
8th  inst.,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  rutc  of  wages  in  this  uniou 
has  not  varied  from  1837  to  1844.  Labourers  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  8s.  or  9s.  per  week  during  the  whole  of 
this  period.  Those  who  have  had  9s.  per  week,  have  been 
supplied  with  wheat  by  their  employers  at  8s.  per  imperial 
bushel,  and  barley  at  Is. ;  whilst,  those  who  have  received  *s, 
per  week  have  had  to  pay  Os.  8d.  for  wheat,  and  3s.  4d.  for  hur- 
ley, whatever  may  have  been  the  price  of  grain"  (hear). 
Then  from  Barns'taple  there  is  this  communication  :  "  I 
have  inquired  of  several  farmers  residing  in  various  parts  of 
this  union  the  amount  of  agricultural  wages  during  the 
years  from  1837  to  1844  inclusive,  aud  have  ascertained  that, 
in  general,  the  sum  paid  was  8s.  per  week ;  fume  few  farmers 
gave  9s.;  but  a  much  greater  number  only  7s.  No  rise  or 
fall  appears  to  have  taken  place  during  the  eight  years  in 
question,  except  that  in  very  dear  seasons  tome  employers 
supplied  their  labourers  with  corn  at  a  reduced  price  ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  not  very  numerous."  1 
will  now  take  East  and  West  Suffolk  ;  and  first,  East  Sullolk. 
"  The  variation  of  wages  in  this  neighbourhood  has  been 
from  8s.  to  10s.  a  week  from  1835  up  to  the  present  time; 
and  within  that  period  the  price  of  flour  has  varied  from 
Is.  3d.  to  2s.  lOd.  the  stone  of  Ulbs."  That  is  to  say, 
the  wages  increased  one-fifth,  while  the  price  of  flour  had 
more  than  doubled.  The  communication  proceeded,  "  The 
supply  of  labour  is  greater  than  the  demand  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  price  of  labour  is,  in  fact,  what  the 
farmer  chooses  to  give  ;  but  he  invariably  raises  his  wages 
and  lowers  them  with  the  price  of  corn  (cries  ei  "  hear'), 
though  never  iu  the  same  proportions.  Consequently  the 
poor  are  better  off  with  low  than  with  high  prices.  ^  <m  w  i.l 
at  once  see  that  8s.  a-weck  with  flour  at  Is.  3d.,  is  better 
than  IDs.  a  week  with  flour  at  2s.  10d.,  supposing  the  mans 
family  to  require  from  two  to  three  stone  of  flour  weekly. 
Now  that  is  the  state  of  things  in  East  Suffolk.  Next  I 
will  give  yon  West  Suffolk.  The  writer  suys,  "  The  geneial 
wages  paid  by  the  farmers  of  this  parish  have  fluctuated 
from  9s,  to  Ids.  per  week,  but  the  men  employed  at  task 
work,  such  as  threshing,  &c,  have  earned  from  Is.  to  ~s. 
per  week  in  addition.  This  variation  in  the  rate  oi  wages 
has  certainly  leen  caused  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  el 
corn,  but  when  wheat  was  selling  ot  2()s.  per  coomb  --a 
coomb  is  half  an  imperial  quarter—"  1  do  not  remember 
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that  wages  were  below  Ps.  per  week,  and  when  the  farmers 
men  realising  30s.  per  coomb,  10s.  per  week  was  generally 
the  amount  of  wages  given.  The  result  of  my  experience 
is,  therefore,  to  show  that  although  wages  fhictiutte  in  a 
trifling  degree,  with  the  price  of  corn.)  yet  they  do  not  rise  or 
fall  in  proportion  to  such  price,  and  therefore,  that  the  la- 
bourers are  best  ofl' when  tie  prices  arc  lowest'1  (hear). 
There  are  occasionally  extraordinary  additions  Cvnde  to  the 
labourer's  earnings,  and  in  harvest  time  his  earnings  are  al- 
ways increased  ;  but  these  additions  apply  to  all  years  alike, 
and  therefore  I  have  not  reckoned  them.  Have  I  not  then 
proved  that  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay  that  the  present  gene- 
ration— the  existing  race  of  labourers — cannot  be  benefited 
in  any  way  by  a  direct  ratio  between  the  price  of  food  and 
the  rate  of  wages.  Again,  I  say,  I  doubt  the  position  that 
ultimately  even  there  is  any  tendency  between  the  two 
to  approximate.  But  if  I  have  shown  that  in  these  eight 
years— a  great  period  in  a  labouring  man  s  life  (hear) — no 
rise  at  all  in  wages  hits  taken  place  proportionate  to  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  corn,  I  think  I  have  shown  so  far  that  the 
rate  of  wages  has  no  such  conneciiou  with  the  prices  of  food 
as  to  rise  with  them,  but  rather  directly  the  reverse  (hear). 
I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  low 
price  of  wheat  operates  almost  immediately  in  favour  of  the 
agricultiir.il  interest.  I  put  this  to  you  in  perfect  good  faith 
aud  sincerity.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  maintain  tin's 
system  of  protection  m;:ch  longer  ?  and  above  all  things  are 
you  not  assured  that  wc  cannot  maintain  the  existing  law 
upon  the  ground  of  its  being  advantageous  to  agriculture  ? 
Adam  Smith,  whose  name  has  been  too  often  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  these  discussions,  tells  l  is  readers,  and  proves 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  impartial  and  intelligent  man, 
that  the  rate  of  wages  depends  upon  the  country  being  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  When  there  is  abundance  of  capital, 
large  profits,  an  active  and  healthy  condition  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  then  will  the  rate  of  wages  be 
high,  and  when  the  opposite  state  of  things  happens  to  pre- 
vail, then  will  the  rate  of  wages  be  in  n  depressed  stale,  and 
the  working  classes  reduced  to  comparative  poverty.  General 
prosperity  and  not  legal  enactments  produce  a  practical  effect 
upon  the  rates  of  wages.  It  is  by  removing  restrictions  on 
manufactures  and  commerce  that  you  create  a  demand  for 
labour,  aud  not  by  raising  the  prices  of  food.  Make  the  sus- 
tenance of  mankind  difficult  of  attainment,  and  you  take  a 
guarantee  against  the  rise  of  wages.  But  remove  restric- 
tions upon  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and 
then  you  save  yourselves  from  the  necessity  of  constant  in- 
terference for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  supply  of  food. 
I  do  not  overlook  how,  in  some  quarters,  it  has  been  alleged 
that  there  exists  a  panic  about  taking  land.  It  has  been 
shown  that  in  England  no  such  panic  exists.  In  many 
parts  of  Scotland  it  has  also  been  shown  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  prevails.  Even  very  recently  as  many  as  eleven 
farms  in  Roxburghshire  were  let  at  an  in  reuse  of  rent. 
In  those  pans  of  the  country,  where  agriculture  is  most 
skilfully  pursued,  there  does  the  least  alarm  prevail. 
For  bad  fanning  this  protection  ought  to  be  per- 
manent ;  but  where  skilful  farming  exists  nothing  of  the 
sort  is  necessary.  Of  course,  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
there  must  be  suffering,  and  in  certain  places  there  will  he 
tenants  without  sufficient  capital  ;  but  compare  the  ad- 
vantage of  protecting  so  very  small  a  minority  with  the 
general  happiness  aud  prosperity  of  the  nation,  compare  it 
also  with  the  comfort  to  your  own  minds  winch  must  arise 
from  the  consciousness  of  your  not  being  responsible  in  times 
of  distress  for  the  food  of  the  people.  Adopt  a  course  of 
unrestriclive  legislation,  and  then  you  need  not  fear  that 
the  operations  of  nature  will  be  imputed  to  any  other 
than  their  true  origin.  Leave  trade  free  and  you  will 
not  be  held  responsible  for  untoward  events  over  which 
we  have  not  and  of  necessity  cannot  exercise  any  control. 
Looking,  then,  at  the  compensation  which  this  msositre 
furnishes — I  do  not  mean  compensation  in  the  way  of 
small  equivalents,  but  the  contrary,  I  refer  to  the 
security  and  the  permanency  of  the  law — looking  to  the 
advantagis  which  the  change  now  proposed  must  confer 
upon  tiic  labourer ;  looking  to  the  benefits  it  will  confer 
upon  yourselves;  I  mean  not  merely  the  more  obvious 
advantages  likely  to  arise  to  your  estates,  hut  the  less  evident 
effects  in  the  improvement  of  your  position — seeing  that 
you  will  be  elevated  by  making  this  concession — I  think  I 
am  not  acting  as  the  enemy  of  that  interest,  with  which 
my  own  is  so  intimately  connected  when  I  recommend 
this  bill  to  the  acceptance  of  the  house  (hear,  hear).  I 
repeat  that  that  which  I  advise  is  for  the  true  interests  of 
every  class.  I  ask  you,  do  you  feel  secure  ;  and  if 
you  foresee  that  the  present  system  cannot  long  be 
maintained,  why  will  you  not  take  advantage  of  a  favourable 
time  for  effecting  a  change  tiiat  very  soon  must  come  ?  You 
say  that  the  present  time  is  one  of  prosperity.  Is  not  that  a 
most  powerful  reason  for  making  this  concession?  At  the 
present  moment  you  are  free  agents.  An  lion,  member 
said,  that  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend  this  year, 
nor  anything  next  year.  Then  you  will  not  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  you  are  safe  for  more  than  two  years.  Can  there 
he  a  better  proof  that  the  present  is  not  an  unfavourable  mo- 
ment for  effecting  the  alteration  which  this  measure  is  in- 
tended to  accomplish?  Again  I  ask  you  how  long  do  you 
think  yon  can  maintain  the  system  of  protection?  I  know, 
and  we  all  know,  that  it  cannot  be  made  permanent  con- 
sistently with  that  degree  of  good  will  and  harmony  without 
which  a  nation  cannot  be  happy  and  prosperous.  No  doubt 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  measure  is  the  sad  calamity 
which  has  befallen  Ireland.  It  has  force  d  upon  you  the  con- 
sideration of  the  corn  question.  But  suppose  that  you  sus- 
pended the  Corn  Laws,  what  could  you  have  done  when  the 
time  of  suspension  was  at  an  end  (hear,  hear).  I  have  not 
overlooked  the  circumstance  that  respecting  this  Bill  it  has 
been  said  to  be  a  good  political  manoeuvre  on  my  part.  The 
letter  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  good  political  manoeuvre  on  his  part.  Now  I 
ask  what  possible  advantage  can  a  bill  like  this  confer  upon 
me  as  an  individual.  I  know  that  I  have  been  taunted,  and 
have  more  thai  once  been  told,  that  my  days  as  a  minister 
ore  numbered.  But  I  have  introduced  this  measure,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  prolonging  my  ministerial  existence,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  averting  a  great  national  calamity,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  great  public  interest.  I  am 
quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  more  than  once  I  have  been 
asked  how  long  I  can  reckon  upon  the  support  of  those 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  without  whose  votes  I 
could  not  hope  to  cany  this  Bill  through  the  house — how 
long,  in  fact,  I  f  in  reckon  upon  enjoying  their  support  with 
respect  to  other  subjects  (loud  cheers;.  I  know,  as  well 
as  those  who  taunt  me,  that  I  have  not  any  right  to  the  sup- 
port or  confidence  of  those  lion,  members.  I  acknowledge 
and  admit  that  my  prospects  of  accomplishing  this  measure 
are  owing  to  their  support.   If  it  be  passed  it  will  be  by 


them.  But  then  they  give  it  their  support  on  public  grounds, 
and  I  feel  and  acknowledge  my  public  obligations  to  them 
as  a  public  man.  I  admit  this,  and  I  have  studiously  avoided 
admitting  anything  beyond  this.  I  am  aware  of  the  differ 
ences  subsisting  between  those  honourable  gentlemen  and 
myself.  I  have  no  right  to  Claim  any  protection  or  support 
at  their  hands,  and  1  have  never  sought  to  obtain  that  sup- 
port by  any  departure,  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  the 
principles  I  have  always  professed.  1  know  that  lf2  mem- 
bers constitute  the  full  number  of  those  who,  thinking  with 
me  on  subjects  of  general  policy,  support  me  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  these  112,  not  being  above  one-sixth  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  am  therefore  not  surprised  that  you 
consider  my  tenure  i  f  power  to  be  doubtful.  But  let  us  pass 
this  measure,  and  while  it  is  in  progress  let  me  request  of 
you  to  suspend  your  indignation.  This  measure  being  once 
passed,  you  on  this  side  and  on  that  side  of  the  house  may 
adopt  whatever  measures  you  think  proper  for  the  purpose 
of  terminating  my  political  existence.  I  assure  you  1  shall 
deplore  the  loss  of  your  confidence  much  more  than  1  shall 
deplore  the  loss  of  political  power.  The  accusations  which 
you  prefer  against  me  are  on  this  account  harmless,  because 
I  feel  that  they  are  unjust  (loud  cheers).  Everyman  has 
within  his  own  bosom  and  conscience  the  scales  which  de- 
termine the  real  weight  of  reproach,  and  if  I  had  acted  from 
auy  corrupt  or  unworthy  motives,  one-tenth  part  of  the 
accusations  you  have  levelled  against  me  would  have  been 
fatal  to  my  existence  as  a  public  man  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
You  may  think  that  we  took  too  great  precautions  against 
Irish  famine  in  he  month  of  November.  You  are  mistaken. 
Events  will  prove  that  those  precautions  were  not  super- 
fluous ;  but  even  if  they  had  been,  as  our  motive  was  to 
rescue  a  whole  people  from  the  calamity  of  possible  famine, 
and  consequent  disease  I  should  be  easy  under  the  accusa 
tion  (hear,  hear).  I  do  not  say  whether  this  measure  will 
do  so  or  not.  I  speak  only  of  the  motive  (cheers).  What 
weight  would  your  accusation  have  even  if  the  precautions 
be  superfluous  ?  I  am  saying,  with  the  information  we  had, 
and  the  prospects  which  were  before  us,  repeat  the  accusa- 
tion that  we  took  superfluous  precautions,  and  I  say,  as  Mr. 
Burke  said  when  labouring  under  similar  obloquy,  and  in 
circumstances  not  dissimilar,  "  In  every  accident  in  life,  in 
pain,  in  sickness,  in  depression,  in  distress,  I  called  to  mind 
that  accusation  ;  and  was  comforted"  (cheers).  No,  never — 
no  reproach  will  attach  to  me  even  if  we  should  have  proof 
that  the  precautions  will  be  superfluous.  Before  the  month 
of  July  (liMay"  from  the  Opposition),  it  will  be  established 
to  the  conviction  of  every  man,  that  the  precautions  wc  took 
were  not  superfluous,  and  that  our  motives  were  not  impure. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  a  temporary  measure  ;  I  am  speaking 
of  a  permanent  measure.  When  I  do  fall  I  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  I  do  not  fall  because  I  have 
shown  subservience  to  a  party  (loud  cheers).  I  shall  not 
fall  because  I  have  preferred  the  interests  of  party  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  community  (cheers)  ;  and  I  shall 
carry  with  me  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that  during  the 
course  of  my  official  career,  my  object  has  been  to  mitigate 
monopoly  (cheers'),  to  increase  the  demand  for  industry,  to 
remove  restrictions  upon  commerce  (cheers),  to  equalise  the 
burden  of  taxation,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who 
labour  (great  cheering). 

Mr.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN  contended  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  not  made  a  candid  declaration  of  the  causes  of  his 
future  fall  from  power;  for  it  was  attributable  to  far  other 
causes  than  his  desire  to  mitigate  monopoly,  and  to  cqualiso 
taxation.  He  complained  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not 
stated  bis  ease  fairly,  because  he  had  not  stated  it  fully.  He 
also  protested  against  the  unfairness  of  the  Minister's 
coming  down  to  the  house  and  quoting  a  vast  variety  of  sta 
tistical  documents  relative  to  agriculture,  which  nobody 
could  answer  off  hand,  and  which,  if  of  any  value  at  all, 
ought  to  have  been  placed  before  the  house  at  the  com- 
mencement of  these  discussions.  The  protection  party  had 
acted  with  the  greatest  sincerity  during  these  debates.  They 
had  mooted  the  question  of  protection,  or  of  no  protection  ; 
aud  if  they  should  be  defeated  upon  it,  nobody  could  accuse 
them  of  having  resorted  to  uuworthy  artifice.  He  expressed 
his  determination  to  resist  this  bill  to  the  utmost. 

Lord  PALME RSTON  observed  that  there  had  been  two 
questions  involved  in  this  debate— one  whether  the  Corn 
Laws  should  be  repealed,  and  the  other,  whether  Sir  11. 
Peel  and  his  colleagues  were  justified  in  departing  from  cer- 
tain engagements  which  they  hail  contracted  with  the  Con- 
servative party.  He  took  the  last  question  first,  and  de- 
clared that,  however  important  political  connection  might  be 
to  the  working  of  the  British  Constitution,  he  held  that,  if 
public  duly  pointed  one  way  an  1  party  considerations  an- 
other, an  honest  man  was  bound  to  stand  by  his  country. 
Reverting,  however,  to  the  first  question,  he  expressed  his 
opinion  that  Government  had  placed  the  defence  of  their 
new  commercial  policy  on  too  narrow  grounds.  They 
attributed  their  change  of  opinion  to  the  experience  of  the 
lust  three  years ;  he  thought  that  they  ought  rather  to 
have  attributed  it  to  the  debates  of  the  last  four  sessions, 
and  especially  to  the  able  and  eloquent  speeches  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Cobden.  His  astonishment  was  not  that  Mi- 
nisters had  not  changed  their  opinions  now,  but  that 
they  had  not  changed  them  sooner.  He  then  proceeded  to 
remind  the  house  that  years  ago  he  had  expressed  «  wish 
that  the  word  "protection"  was  erased  from  our  statute  book, 
and  his  reason  was,  that  protection  meant  injury  to  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  with  this  addition,  that  the 
injury  was  real,  but  the  benefit  was  illusory.  He  stated  at 
great  length  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  support  this 
bill,  aud  concluded  by  declaring  that  our  example  in  esta- 
blishing practical  Free  Trade  in  this  country  would  be  more 
beneficial  in  obtaining  it  throughout  the  world  than  all  our 
past  negotiations. 

The  house  then  divided,  when  there  appeared — 
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Majority 

The  other  orders  of  the  day  were  then  i 
house  adjourned. 


sposed  of,  and  the 


There  is  Gjieat  Virtue  in  an  "If." — The  Liverpool 
Coiirmil  informs  its  readers  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  has 
offered  to  head  a  subscription  list  with  25,000/.  "  IP  an  active 
plan  can  be  devised  to  thwart  the  unconstitutional  proceed- 
ings of  tin;  League."  In  other  words,  his  Grace  has  wagered 
23,0002.  to  nothing,  that  the  League  is  irresistible. — Notts 
Review. 

According  to  a  return  from  the  Mint,  the  amount  of  the 
gold  coined  in  IHlo  was  \G,Wl\)k;  the.  silver,  647,6882.;  and 
the  copper,  GlUl/. 


*»*  Several  members  of  the  Council  of  the  League  are 
desirous  of  making  complete  their  sets  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Iauo  Circulur,  which  was  printed  in  Manchester,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  LEAGUE  paper.  They  are 
deficient  of  the  following  number: 
03, 

Any  reasonable  sum  will  be  paid  for  the  numbers,  or  any  of 
them. 

They  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Godeby,  Ncvrall's- 
buildings,  Manchester,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  the  senders,  which  shall  be  promptly  replied  to, 
with  payment. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  Of  A 
MILLION  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  April  1,  181G. 

N.B  — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  ate  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 

As  the  regulations  of  the  Tost  Ollice  require  that 
the  Christian  Name  of  the  party  to  whom  Post 
Office  Orders  arc  sent  should  he  given  m  full,  sub- 
scribers are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  their 
Orders  in  future  for  Geohgk  Wilson,  League 
Offices,  Manchester,  or  Abiiaiiau  Walteu  Paulton, 
67,  Fleet-street,  London. 


Harrison,  Thomas,  and  Sons,  StaWbridge 
•Earnsbaw,  John,  Mount  Pleasant,  liaoup 
•Collier  and  Phythian,  Well-street,  Shade  Hill,  Man 

Chester    .... 

•Kay  and  Fletcher,  RadeliBe,  nearManchoster 
t Johnson.  John,  CongMon  .... 
•Fielden,  H.,  Great  Hampton-strect,  Birmingham 
•Hamer,  Jas.,  brewer,  John,  stroet,  Aneoats,  Manchester 
•Miller  and  Mitchell,  Allum-street,  do  do  . 

•Mayo,  Wm,  13,  Market-street,  do  . 

•Hooper,  Edward,  Mcdlock  Inn,  Brook-street,  do  . 
•Yates,  John  and  Charles,  New  Mills,  near  Stockport 
•Morecroft,  Win.,  Krinksway,  do 
•Alsop,  Alfred,  Lea  Bridge,  Wirksworth 
*Blews,  T.,  Bartholomew-street,  Birmingham 
•Whitfield,  Si,  Oxford-street  do 
•The  Workmen  of  AHtto  do 
*M.  M.  S.,  per  Edwin  Chapman,  Guildford 
•Wilson,  John,  Wine  Wall,  near  Colne 
♦Rowcroft,  John,  Teneriffe  st.,Broughton,  Manchester 
•Blackburn, Robert,  Grauby-row  Saw  Mills 
•Pinder,  WlB.  and  Sous,  67,  Travis-street 
•Duxbury,  George,  28,  Cable-strict 
•Ingham, James, 28,  do 
•Scatou,  Jame=,S8,  do 
•Stevenson,  Alfred,  Urmston,  near 
•Wtlkcr,  It.,  Sbnkspeare  Tavern,  Windmill-st., 
Hcdf.arn,  Samuel,  stonemason,  Wirksworth 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


s.  d. 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


'•McGregor,  John,  agent 
•Love,  Wm.,         do  ....  .. 

'Barr,  Peter,  grocer  .... 

•Green,  Win.,  Steeple-street 
Kjllmrchan,-j  *Wilson,  George,  innkeeper 
N.B.       |  "Campbell,  Wm.,  surgeon 

•Kirklaud,  ltobert  .... 

•Hardie,  Stark,  and  Co.,  Locherfield  . . 
.•Crawford,  Archibald,  meichaut 

'•Sanders,  Thomas  Park  -street 
•Wills,  Wm.,  8;  I'orlln.nd-squnro 
•Wills,  H.  O.,  12,  Somerset-street 
•Fit,  J.  S.,  and  Sons,  Union  street 
•Thomas,  Alfred,  Charlotte-street 
•Lang,  Samuel,  and  Sons,  Bridge-street 
•Teirell.Wm.  aud  Sons,  Welch  Back  .. 
•Totbill,  Clms.,  and  Co.,  Temple  Backs 
•Thomas,  Fripp,  fc  Thomas,  Broad  Plain 
.  *Bornes,  Staple, and  Shoard.Counterslip 
Bristol.    ^  "Hall,  James  Brondmead 

•Workmen  of  Thomas,  Fripp,  andTho- 1 
mas,  H.  Phillips,  foreman  f 
•Langdon.  A.  N.,  Old  Market-street 
•Halsall, Edward,  Norfolk-street 
JNaab,  Henry  Shute.Gt  George-street. . 
•Tucker,  J.  W.,  7,  Lower  Green 
•Hedges,  Wm.,  Broad  Quay 
•Benden,  Grorgo,  2fi.  Mary-le-port-st.  .. 
•Rowe,  Iiichani. 6, Prince-street 
_Bale,  Thomas,  liroadmead 


Halifax. 


Sheffield. 


Dundee. 


f  •Dunn,  Thomas,  Richmond 
•Frith,  Francis,  AUt  rton.  nr  Liverpool 
•Hunter,  Michael,  sou  .Wicker 
•Broadbent,  C.E.,  solicitor 
•Rrnmley  and  Gainsfont,  Paradise-Si-.. 
•A^hforlh,  Joseph,  Bridge-street 
•Himter,  Michael,  inn.,  Wicker 
•Frith,  Brothers,  Aiundelslreet 
•Fox,  Benjamin,  do 
'Wolstonholm,  Josh., Parle 
•Brnmall,  Godfrey,  South-street 
•Johnson,  David,  Campo-lnne 
♦Ellison,  Joseph,  Allen-street 

'•Nelson  and  Co.   . 

•Gilroy, Brothers,  Cov.gate 
•Small,  David  .... 
•A  Friend  .... 
•Lowe,  Alexander  .... 
•Tunibull,  Wm. 
•Shiell.Jolm 

•Christie,  Wm.  and  Son,  Panmure-st.  .. 
Milli,  J.  and  A. 

•Shaw,  Wm.  and  Son  .... 
•Baxter,  Wm.  15. 

•Chalmers,  Charles   

•Molwo,  Hirman  .... 

Smith,  Silvester   

•SturrocV,  John,  jun.  — 
•Sturrock.  ltobert  .... 

Tytil,  Alexander   

•Stonier.  Andrew   

,  »Ogilvy,  Win.   

(.Malcolm,  James   
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r*C!av,  Joseph  Travis,  Eastrick,  near    ..20    0  0 

'  *Leppington,  S,Biookfoot,ilrighou-.e,nr  3  0  .  0 
•Firth,  B.,  do       do    3    0  0 

"Butterworth,  Joshua,  Norwood  Green  do  3  0  0 
•King,  John,  Brigbouse, near  ..300 
•Turner,  Clarke,  Booth-town  ..110 

•Battve,  Samuel    ..100 

•Bbkoy.Henry  ....  ..100 

•Blackburn,  Thos.,jun.,  Brigbouse,  nr 
•Simpson,  Lewis  do 

_ 'Blackburn,  Joseph  do 

'(.•Ainley,  Daniel  do 
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Gralinni,  Col.  David,  of  Micklewood    . . 
M'Karlane,  John  .... 

♦Smith,  Robert   

♦Henderson,  Jamfla  .... 
♦Sawers,  Jolin  .... 
•Steel,  Bailie 

♦Mathie,  J.  and  J.   

♦McRobbie,  Daniel,  Bridge  of  Allan  .. 
♦Stevenson,  G.  and  J.  -  ■  •  • 

♦Gftlbraith,  Wm.   

♦Wordie.Wm 

♦Taylor,  Robert,  and  Son,  manufacturers 
♦Robertson,  John  ....  .. 

♦McGregor,  Robert  .... 

♦Kidston,  John  .... 

♦Sawers,  Robert  .... 

♦Monteath,  James   

♦Morrison,  Bailie  .... 

♦Traciuair,  J,   

♦Gibb,  Alexander  .... 
♦Thomson,  Win.  and  Co. 
♦Kerr,  James  .... 
*Monat,  A,  and  G.  .... 
♦Hankcne,  ffm.  .... 
♦Prentice,  James  .... 
♦Taylor,  W.  G .,  llayford  Mills 

Gillies,  Thomas   

Mathio,  James  .... 
Thomson,  George  .... 
Craiyie,  John  .... 

Stilling.  -jReirl.John   

Copland,  John   

Scott,  Alexander  .... 
Graham,  Win.  .... 
Miller,  James  .... 
Christie,  John  .... 
Ferguson,  Thomas  .... 

Lennox,  John   

Gentleman,  Ebenezer  — 
Boyd ,  Alexander  .... 
Burden,  John  .... 
Yellowleos,  David  .... 

Graham,  Thomas   

Geddes,  Henry,  Bannoekbum 
Burden,  James  .... 
Irving,  John  .... 
M'Lauchlon,  Daniel  — 
Harvey,  Wm  — 

Robertson,  Wm.   

Colville,  Thomas   

Henderson,  J.  and  G.  and  Co 

McNab.  Duncan   

Smith,  Wm.   

Morgan,  D.  and  G.  and  Co. 
Kane,  James  .... 
Baton,  John  .... 
Fraser,  Alexander  .... 
Niven.Wm.  .... 

M'Naughton,  John   

A  Friend,  per  A.  Fraser  .... 
^Sundry  small  subscriptions 

♦Rooke,  Charles,  Westwood  House,  near  Colchoster  .. 

♦Phillips  and  Smith,  Melkshiun   

•Strode  and  Ledger,  4,  Hoggins-lane 
♦Morris,  W.  It.,  Mill-lane, Deptlord 
♦Leaman,  A.  V.,  89.  John  street,  Tottenham  Court-roac 
♦Allen,  Edward.  Hauibrook-streot,  Southsea 
•Bateman,  Henry,  li,  Islington  Green 
♦Hennell,  E.,  Queen-street,  Bridge -road,  Borough  .. 
♦Foster,  C.  J. ,5, Stone-buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Taylor,  Thomas,  Duke-street, Tooley-street 
Hiissey,  W.,  Green  Farm,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks 
♦Dewa'r,  W.,  Green-street,  Sunderland 
♦Mav,  Charles,  Norwich  .... 

•Manton,  Henry,  1 10,  Great  Charles-st.,  Birmingham 
From  a  Poor  Man  do 
♦Hilditch,  Miss,  King-street,  Wrexham 
*A  Few  Lace  Makers  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  per  James 
Smythers  ....  .... 

•Cutting,  John,  271.  Oxford-street 
•Cutting, Mrs  ,26»,do 
•Wood,  Richard,  78 and  711, Newgate-street 
♦Head,  Heary,  27,  Austin  Friars  .... 

♦Bellamy,  Samuel.  Clarence-place,  Cumberwell 
Collinson,  W.,  14, York-street,  St.  Luke's 
Brooks, Benjamin,  100,  Curtain-road 
Down  J.,  179,  Strand  ....  .... 

A  Friend  ....   

"Mialland  Company,  Market-street 
Tripe,  Cornelius,  Ker-street 
Foster,  John,  St.  Aubyn-street 
Oram  ,  Richard  Robt .,  do 
ry-.-r,  Rev.  John,  Stoke 
Nicholls,  John,  George-street 
Burnett,  James  .... 
Woolconibe,  Thomas,  Ker-street 
|  May,  Joseph,  St.  Aubyn-street 
Devonport.  -{  Dymond,  Thomas  H.,  29,  Granby-st.    . . 
Herton,  Rev.  Thomas,  Stoke 
Picken,  Edward,  James-street 
Tucker  and  I'earce,  Pembroke-street  . . 
Cloater,  Jolin,  Town-stmaro 
D  vniond,  Mr.  .... 
Smith,  R.  C. 

Tonison ,  John,  Fore-street 
^Gibson,  John,  Catharine-street 

f ♦Young,  George  .... 

•Blackwood,  Robert, Wellington-street. . 
|  ♦Wilson,  Hugh,  Bailie  .... 

Kilmarnock,  i  •Bishop,  Robert   

I  'Brown,  John,  Bolls  Crae  Cottage 
|  •Andrews,  David  R.,  Portland  street  . . 
^•Mack,  Thomas,  Titchfield-street 

♦  Those  names  m:u'ked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 
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In  League,  No.  131,  for  Thomas  Hewitt,  Dean-street,  New- 
rnslle-nn-Tyne,  1/.,  read  for  A.  Anderson,  Scarborough, 

•r>0/.,  road  A.  Anderson,  Norwood,  Surrey;  and  in  Stocktou-on- 
Tees  list  of  subscriptions,  for  Henry  Sharp  rpad  Henry  Thorpe. 
In  l:xt  :.-f  promised  subscrij  Urns,  fcr  Gee  Gibson  and  Cc  100?  . 
read  12-ji. 


The  New  Sliding  Scale — Its  Effect  on  Agricul- 
ture.— What  the  agricultural  interest  (meaning  thereby  the 
real  cultivators  of  the  soil)  have  really  most  to  fear,  is  a  de- 
lay in  the  final  settlement  of  this  question.  There  will  be 
HO  readjustment  of  rents  and  leases  while  the  change  is  in 
process.  All  the  disadvantages  of  a  sudden  repeal  are  thus 
insured  to  the  farmer,  without  any  of  its  corresponding  ad- 
vantages to  himself  or  the  community.  The  evil  may  not  he 
felt  during  1840,  because  scarcity  throughout  Europe,  pre- 
venting under  any  circumstances  extensive  importation, may 
prevent  its  operation.   But  during  1817-8,  stocks  of  foreign 

corn,  prevented  by  the  sliding  scale  from  gradual  importation, 
will  in  all  probability  accumulate  in  foreign  ports,  and,  on 
the  sudden  fall  ol  duty  in  1849,  he  poured  on  the  market, 
unnaturally  lowering  the  price,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
English  producer. — Itcyort  nj'ilic  Liverpool  dntt-Monopoly 
Association,  1810, 


A  THIRD  GLANCE  AT  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 
By  Reuben. 
Sik  Jajies  Graham  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

When  one  stands  upon  a  bridge  which  spans  a  ravine, 
in  some  woodland  solitude,  looking  over  the  side  of  the 
bridge  upon  the  leafy  tops  of  trees,  which  rise  up  like 
platforms  for  the  sunshine  to  light  upon,  as  it  peeps  be- 
low to  see  what  the  water  is  doing,  which  is  heard,  but 
not  seen;  and  when  we  look  down  upon  the  jackdaws 
which  hover  upon  the  tree-tops,  clusters  of  them  sitting 
on  branches  sedately,  while  a  single  one  balances  itself 
upon  a  twig,  extending  first  one  wing  and  then  the 
other  to  preserve  its  balance,  calling,  "  cacaw,  cacaw," 
or  "jackdaw,  jackdaw  ;"  then  darling  off  in  an  instant 
with  a  dozen  followers  to  join  in  a  thicket  of  flapping 
wings  and  "  ca-cawing"  voices,  from  amongst  which 
some  birds  disappear  into  holes  in  the  side  walls  and 
re-appear  again,  and  call  "  cacaw,  jackdaw,"  and  take 
their  seats  on  leafy  twigs,  and  there  continue  the  cry,  or 
listen  to  others  uttering  it  ;  looking  down  upon  this 
fraternity  of  jackdaws,  the  human  spectator  on  the 
bridge,  who  is  a  kind  of  "  stranger  in  the  gallery,"  can- 
not for  the  life  of  him  tell  what  all  the  flutter  and  noise 
is  about,  though  he  is  a  believer  in  the  natural  truth 
that  all  creatures  by  their  motion  or  their  sound  ex- 
press some  sensation  or  meaning,  no  matter  whether 
they  be  jackdaws  on  trees  or  gentlemen  in  Parliament. 

Thus  it  was  with  me,  one  evening  this  week,  at  that 
time  of  the  evening  when  there  is  too  little  daylight 
left  to  sec  the  members  of  Parliament  distinctly,  and 
the  bude  lights  are  not  yet  turned  on  in  full  strength. 
Knowing  nothing  of  what  had  been  done,  or  what  was 
doing,  what  had  been  said,  or  what  was  saying,  T  reached 
an  elevated  position,  and  looked  down  upon  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  saw  it  more  than  usually  full  of  mem- 
bers, and  the  members  all  in  commotion.  Hows  of 
them  were  sitting  aloft  in  the  side  galleries,  looking  over 
the  front,  moving  their  heads  excitedly,  and  uttering 
sounds  like  "cacaw,  cacaw,"  or  "jackdaw,  jackdaw;" 
while  below,  the  same  sounds  were  uttered  from  all  sides 
and  all  seats,  while  some  mombers  darted  up  and  darted 
down  again,  while  others  were  vehemently  wagging 
their  heads  and  vociferating  "cacaw,"  or  "jackdaw," 
or  some  sound  which  my  unparliamentary  ears  believed 
to  be  those.  A  few  members  sat  gravely  still,  and 
seemed  to  say  nothing;  but  only  a  few.  Some  emerged 
hastily  from  doorways,  and  listening,  or  seeming  to 
listen,  for  a  moment,  joined  in  the  cries.  I  had  just 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tall  dark  figure — a  gentleman  in 
black,  whose  bald  head,  with  the  black  edging  of  hair 
combed  up  to  hide  a  little  of  the  baldness,  as  remnants 
of  a  good  reputation  are  sometimes  brought  up  to  cover 
spots  where  character  is  bare, — I  had  just  caught  a 
glimpse  of  this  tall  figure  as  it  sat  down,  and  knew  it 
was  that  of  Sir  James  Graham.  This  down-sitting  of 
the  Home  Minister  was  the  signal  of  commotion;  some- 
thing he  had  said  about  somebody  was  the  cause  vif  it. 

At  last  the  tumult  of  sounds  ceased  ;  the  members 
sat  still ;  and  another  member  of  high  stature,  not  far 
from  the  place  of  the  first  one,  who  had  been  standing 
for  some  minutes,  but  whom  I  had  not  seen  in  the  dim 
light,  began,  with  a  strong  voice,  to  speak.  I  was  soon 
informed  that  this  was  Mr.  Shaw,  representative  in  Par- 
liament of  the  Dublin  University.  I  also  discovered 
now  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  in  the 
tumult  of  the  house  the  members  had  been  calling 
"  cacaw,"  or  "jackdaw,"  they  had  been  calling  "  Shaw 
Shaw,"  "  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shaw  !  " 

This  Mr.  Shaw,  it  seems,  has  declared  himself  bit- 
terly against  the  Government,  but  particularly  against 
Sir  James  Graham.  According  to  what  has  transpired, 
he,  at  the  end  of  1834,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  returned 
from  Italy  and  took  a  short  hold  of  office,  was  offered  a 
place  of  some  kind.  He  declined  to  take  any  judicial 
place  that  would  exclude  him  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  ambition  to  be  a  great  statesman  has  never 
been  concealed  ;  and  he  might  have  been  a  respectable 
second-seat  man,  at  least,  had  he  not  been  a  bigot,  and 
the  worst  of  bigots,  an  Irish  political  bigot — and  had  he 
evinced  some  regard  for  other  persons  than  himself 
He  is  a  ready  speaker,  with  a  good  voice. 

Nor  could  he,  he  says,  take  any  political  office  which 
would  deprive  him  of  his  Rccordership  of  Dublin  ;  he 
could  not  afford  to  lose  its  income.  But  it  seems  he 
planned  a  scheme  by  which  lie  might  get  its  income 
— and  something  more — and  be  relieved  from  its  du- 
ties, free,  able,  and  willing  to  take  political  office.  The 
Whigs,  however,  were  in  power  ;  the  Tory  tenure  of 
place  having  been  very  short  in  1834  and  beginning  of 
183!i.  It  was  not  until  1842,  shortly  after  the  return 
of  the  Tories  to  power,  that  he  brought  his  scheme  before 
them.  I  le  gave  an  account  of  it  the  other  night,  and  from 
the  way  in  which  hctrnvc  ii  shape .and  colour  he  was  loudly 
cheered,  for  lie  made  its  history  tell  against  Sir  James 
Graham.   He  called  it  an  arrangement  of  the  office  of 


the  Dublin  rccordership,  and  several  other  small  judicial 
appointments  in  that  city,  "  whereby  a  saving  of  between 
3,000/.  and  4,000/.  a  year"  was  to  be  made  to  the 
public.  But  Sir  James  Graham,  on  rising  a  second 
time,  gave  the  affair  another  shape  and  colour.  Shaw's 
scheme  was  to  get  an  increased  allowance  fixed  for  the 
rccordership  of  3,000/.,  with  a  retiring  pension  equal  to 
the  present  income,  the  salary  for  the  office  being  now 
about  2,000/.,  that  he  should,  therefore,  cease  to  reccivo 
the  2,000/.  a  year,  for  doing  thejwork,  and  get  the  re- 
tiring salary  of  2,000/.  without  tho  work  to  do,  but  to  be 
at  liberty  to  remain  in  Parliament  and  take  any  political 
office  which  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  political  fate,  or  even 
Sir  James  Graham  might  put  in  his  way. 

The  job  was  too  bad  for  Sir  James,  and  ho  wrote  to 
Mr.  Shaw  and  told  him  so  ;  and  on  Monday  night  told 
him  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  read  that  letter  to  the 
house.  But  neither  the  Home  Minister,  nor  the  Recorder 
of  Dublin,  in  their  disputes,  have  said  a  word  about 
the  Dublin  jury  lists.  There  were  people  in  the  Houso 
of  Commons  on  Monday  night  who  almost  expected  to 
hear  the  "  cat  let  out"  about  the  jury  lists  in  tho 
O'C'onnell  trials. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Sir  James  Graham  during  last 
session  had  called  Mr.  Shaw  his  right  honourable 
"  friend."  Whereupon  the  latter  retorted  angrily  t  bat 
he  had  never  been  his  friend  ;  that  more  than  political 
and  parliamentary  acquaintance  he  knew  nothing  of 
him.  And  when  the  present  session  of  Parliament 
came,  and  the  Free  Trade  scheme  was  divulged,  Shaw 
ranged  himself  with  the  protectionists,  denied  the 
the  Irish  potato  disease,  and  accused  the  Ministry.  Sir 
James  Graham  hinted  that  he  was  bitter  on  the  question 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  because  disappointment  in  one 
direction  excited  his  hopes  in  another.  This  led  Shaw  to 
give  a  history  of  his  hopes  and  disappointments,  and 
make  strong  asseverations  to  the  house  that  there  was 
not  one  word  of  truth  as  to  his  having  been  disappointed 
in  not  being  made  secretary  for  Ireland.  Sir  James 
explained,  however,  that  he  had  only  spoken  of  a 
"  prospective  "  secretaryship  ;  one  which  he  may  safely 
count  upon  as  his  own,  should  the  protectionists  form  a 
new  Government. 

When  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  thereabout,  had  been 
consumed  in  such  personal  bickerings,  the  question  be- 
fore the  house  proceeded.  That  question  was  corn  or 
coercion.  After  much  debate,  a  division  took  place,  and 
coercion  carried  the  day  ;  while  corn  was  for  a  time  set 
aside. 

Had  a  division  taken  place  an  hour  or  two  sooner 
than  it  did,  the  majority,  it  is  thought,  would  have  been 
for  proceeding  with  corn  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  Sir 
R.  Peel  would,  if  thus  strengthened  by  a  vote  of  tho 
house,  have  been  quite  willing  to  shelve  the  Coercion  Bill 
for  a  few  weeks.  But  so  many  members  spoke,  and 
some  of  them  so  long,  that  a  considerable  number  left 
the  house,  and  chiefly  from  the  side  where  corn  strength 
against  coercion  strength  was  ranged.  Ultimately,  the 
coercion  debate  was  adjourned  to  Tuesday. 

No  House— the  battles  in  India. 

But,  though  Tuesday  was  appointed  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  debate  on  coercion,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
question  of  corn,  the  debate  was  not  resumed.  Thcro 
did  not  assemble  members  enough  to  form  a  house  ;  one 
circumstance  tending  to  which  might  be  the  promise  of 
the  Irish  liberal  members  to  occupy  the  house  for  at 
least  three  nights,  with  the  defence  of  Ireland,  even  if 
no  other  members  should  speak,  and  the  aversion  which 
a  large  body  of  the  English  aristocracy  and  squirearchy 
have  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  Irish  wrongs,  or  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Ireland,  save  to  receive  rents  or  tithes 
from  it,  or  hold  commissions  or  commands  in  its  armies 
of  occupation  ;  or  vote  coercion  for  it  to  compel  it  to 
pay  its  rents  and  tithes  quietly,  or  with  only  as  much 
grumbling  as  shall  be  in  a  whisper  ;  to  compel  it  to  sell 
its  last  bushel  of  corn,  last  pig,  and  all  but  its  last  po- 
tato, to  go  without  a  shirt,  without  a  coat,  with  a  straw 
wisp  in  its  hat,  and  with  barely  half  a  pair  of  breeches 
to  its  limbs,  that  it  may  pay  rents  and  tithes,  the  one  to 
a  landlord  who  pockets  the  money,  buttons  his  pocket, 
and  walks  away,  and  says,  "  If  the  Irish  grumble,  pull 
down  their  houses,  eject  them  from  my  estate,  and  hang 
them  if  they  refuse  to  submit;"  the  other  to  a  parson  who 
also  pockets  the  money,  does  not  button  his  pockets,  per- 
haps, but  says,  "  I  will  spend  it  only  with  good  Protestants 
— I  will  spend  none  of  it  upon  those  idolatrous  Pa- 
pists who  pay  it  to  me,  unless  it  be  for  Protestant  she- 
riff's officers  to  distrain  on  them  ;  Protestant  constabu- 
lary to  protect  the  sheriff's  officers  ;  Protestant  soldiery 
to  back  the  constabulary  ;  Protestant  witnesses  to  swear 
against  the  idolatrous  Catholics  who  do  not  submit 
quietly  :  Protestant  juries  to  convict  them  ;  Protestant 
hangmen  to  hang  them  ;  Protestant  curates  to  assist  me 
in  heaping  curses  on  them  when  they  arc  hanged — all 
that  Ireland  may  be  Protestantised  in  the  great  principle 
of  paying  tithes  to  a  priesthood  it  does  not  believe  in"— 
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Save  to  vote  for  coercion  to  Ireland,  to  obtain  from  Ire- 
land submission  to  such  aggressions  as  tbcse,  the  English 
owners  of  Irish  land  and  their  political  friends  in  Parlia- 
ment have  little  inclination  to  sit  on  either  side  of  the 
house  to  listen  to  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  them  and  (heir 
agents  in  Ireland.  And  this  may  have  been  one  reason 
why  the  attendance  was  so  thin  on  Tuesday,  at  four 
o'clock,  as  to  muster  only  31  members,  40  members 
being  requisite  to  form  a  house. 

But  this  was  not  the  chief  reason.  The  telegraphic 
despatches,  published  early  in  the  day  in  second  editions 
of  the  London  morning  papers,  prepared  London  to  ex- 
pect before  many  hours  details  of  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible scenes  of  carnage  known  in  the  history  of  India. 
In  a  few  hours  the  first  of  the  details  from  India  arrived, 
and  every  man,  and  woman,  and,  I  may  add,  child,  who 
had  a  friend  or  brother  there,  were  eagerly  running  to 
the  offices  of  the  newspapers  and  to  the  newsmen  to 
learn  some  particulars,  however  scanty,  or,  if  possible 
the  names  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  carnage. 

From  the  fact  becoming  known  that  the  Morning  He- 
rald had  been  the  first  to  publish  the  details  at  much 
leugth  in  a  third  edition,  and  that  the  Standard  would 
repeat  their  publication  in  the  evening,  the  rush  of 
people  of  all  degrees  to  the  offices  of  those  papers  was 
most  intensely  exciting.  At  one  period  towards  five 
o'clock,  it  being  rumoured  that  the  Standard  was  to 
give  the  names  of  the  officers  killed  and  wounded, 
though  every  newsman  and  newsman's  boy  in  the  me- 
tropolis was  commissioned  to  get  papers  with  all  speed 
for  the  clubs  and  reading  rooms  and  reading  people, 
there  were  in  Bridge-street  alone  as  many  members  of 
Parliament  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  com- 
peting to  get  papers,  as  would  have  made  up  the  num- 
ber deficient  at  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  house. 
Many  more  must  have  been  at  their  clubs  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  papers,  or  running,  riding,  driving  over 
the  town  to  tell  persons  interested  in  India,  or  in  the 
fate  of  the  armies  of  India,  what  was  not  yet  generally 
known. 

The  scene  in  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  was  sugges- 
tive of  reflections  of  deep  import;  not  alone  that  some 
of  the  carriages  which  drew  up  there  contained  what 
were  evidently  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  a  fa- 
mily, none  of  whom  had  patience  to  stay  at  home  after 
the  first  rumour  while  one  came  out  to  get  tidings  of 
father  or  brother,  but  who  came  alloffin  painful  anxiety 
to  ascertain  if  the  names  of  the  slain  had  yet  arrived  ; 
not  alone  that  beating  hearts,  which  had  no  carriages  to 
carry  them  in  search  of  the  news  of  battle  and  the 
names  of  friends  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  battle, 
were  as  anxiously  contending  for  the  printed  sheets  ; 
not  alone  that  the  friends  of  the  lives  and  happiness  of 
all  mankind  were  eager  to  learn  how  many  and  whom 
of  mankind  had  been  destroyed,  even  though  they  had 
individually  no  relatives  in  the  war  ;  not  alone  that  the 
greatest  part  of  all  who  assembled  at  the  Standard 
office,  or  any  other  office,  to  learn  the  news  did  so  be- 
cause they  were  pleased,  and  gloried  in  the  rumours  of 
the  slaughter  because  of  its  very  magnitude  ;  not  alone 
for  any  of  these  reasons,  nor  for  all  united,  nor  for  the 
additional  and  more  satisfactory  one,  that  this 
action  had  terminated  the  war,  was  it  that  reflectio  ns  of 
deep  import  were  suggested,  fliough  all  or  any  of  those 
considerations  were  suggestive  of  grave  reflections. 

Meditative  thought  turned  almost  involuntarily  from 
the  certainty  that  war  had  been  upon  the  Sutlej  in 
India,  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  upon  the  St.  Law- 
rence in  America  ;  and  that  with  an  army,  not  com- 
posed of  the  half-barbarians  of  the  Punjaub,  but  with 
brothers  of  Saxon  blood,  Saxon  courage,  perseverance, 
and  endurance.  And  what  so  intimately  allied  to  such 
reflections  as  the  great  question  of  commercial  freedom:, 
of  national  brotherhood,  for  which  we  arc  struggling  ? 
What  is  there  of  equal  value  in  that  question  to  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  is  the  forerunner  of  universal  peace  ?  the 
only  sure  preventative  of  war  ?  Let  us  commit  some  of 
those  thoughts  to  paper. 

The  War  of  Neighbours — What  mould  it  be 

UKE  ? 

Standing  in  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  looking  upon 
the  crowd  who  press  to  get  the  names  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  in  India,  from  a  newspaper  supposed  to  be 
about  to  publish  the  names,  it  will  be  deemed  very  ab- 
surd to  look  along  Blackfriars-bridge  and  imagine  the 
London  side  and  the  Southwark  side  at  war  ;  the  bridge 
the  central  point  of  the  battle,  the  one  army  driving  the 
other  across  the  bridge,  and  over  the  bridge,  into  the 
Thames;  the  artillery  of  the  strongest  scattering  grape 
and  canister  shot  among  the  flying  crowds  of  the 
weakest;  the  lancers  with  lances,  the  swordsmen 
with  swords — riding  upon  the  disordered  rear,  hew- 
ing down  those  that  have  not  yet  fallen,  trampling 
to  death  those  that  arc  already  down  ;  rushing 
across  to  Blackfriars-street  to  set  it  on  fire,  bringing 
up  heavy  cannon    to  batter  down    buildings  that 


will  not  burn;  retreating  to  their  own  side  (supposing 
the  citizens  to  have  been  the  most  powerful,  and  to  have 
chastised  the  Southwarkians  for  an  invasion)  and  break- 
ing down  or  blowing  up  the  bridge  in  their  retreat  to 
prevent  the  Southwarkians  from  coming  over  again  ; 
proceeding  upon  the  river  to  scuttle,  sink,  or  burn,  or 
fetch  away  by  force  of  arms,  and  call  them  their  own, 
every  barge,  wherry,  boat,  or  raft  of  timber  upon  which 
the  Southwarkians  could  venture  upon  the  water  again, 
either  for  war  or  peaceful  business.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  stand  in  Bridge-street  and  suppose  all  this;  but  why? 
Simply  because  such  occurrences  arc  impossible.  And 
why  are  such  occurrences  impossible  ?  Because  the  peo- 
ple on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  arc  one  people.  The 
traffic  of  the  one  is  the  traffic  of  the  other;  the  bridge  of 
the  one  is  the  bridge  of  the  other;  the  barges,  wherries, 
boats,  and  rafts  of  wood  of  the  one,  are  the  barges, 
wherries,  boats,  and  rafts  of  wood  of  the  other;  the 
preservation  of  the  property  of  the  one  side  is  equally 
important  to  the  other  side.  It  is  so  impossible  that  the 
two  sides  of  the  Thames  could  go  to  war  and  destroy 
each  other's  shops  and  houses,  butcher  each  other's 
bodies,  lay  each  other's  streets  in  ashes,  and  make  a 
population  of  widows  and  orphans  and  wounded  men, 
to  inhabit  the  streets  of  ashes  and  desolation,  so  utterly 
impossible  is  it  for  such  a  thing  to  happen,  that  it  may 
appear  supremely  ridiculous  to  put  the  case  even  hypo- 
theticall}*. 

Yet  there  was  once  war,  even  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  Thames.  The  river  was  a  division  of  kingdoms  at 
a  time  when  there  was  a  belief  not  yet  so  dead  in  the 
English  mind  as  it  should  be,  that  war  is  a  glorious 
thing,  and  is  only  dishonourable  when  not  successful. 
That  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  oneness  of  inte- 
rest between  the  dwellers  on  the  left  bank  and  on  the 
right.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the  ruling  principle  of 
such  commerce  as  was  known  was  piracy.  But  even 
now,  in  the  age  called  civilised — between  nations  who 
are  the  pioneers  of  civilisation,  England,  America, 
France,  all  three,  or  any  two  of  them,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble for  war  to  arise. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  ships  of  the  Messrs.  Baring, 
trading  to  America,  could  be  attacked,  boarded,  plun- 
dered, burned,  or  sunk  in  the  London  docks  by 
an  armament  from  Kothcrhithe  ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  be  attacked,  boarded,  plundered,  burned,  and 
sunk  on  the  shore  of  America  when  trading  there  ;  and 
if  so,  the  loss  would  be  as  great  to  their  owners,  or  their 
insurers  in  London,  as  if  they  had  been  destroyed  upon 
the  Thames. 

Then,  if,  in  retaliation,  the  ships  of  war  of  England 
should  go  out,  and  lay  themselves  alongside  of  Boston, 
and  throw  rockets  into  it,  and  shells  to  blow  it  up,  and 
set  it  on  fire,  and  to  tear  the  limbs  from  the  bodies  of 
the  inhabitants,  all  of  whom,  it  might  be,  were  in  favour 
of  peace  ;  some  of  whom,  it  might  be,  were  the  sellers 
or  the  buyers  and  consumers  of  the  goods  which  the 
Barings  had  before  carried  there;  some  of  whom  might 
be  the  owners  of  ships  lying  in  the  ports  of  England,  or 
at  that  moment  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  sunk  by 
the  cannon-balls  of  England  ; — if  Boston  should  be 
bombarded  and  laid  in  ashes,  its  inhabitants  left  house- 
less, or  thousands  of  them  lifeless,  the  ships  burned,  and 
the  docks  filled  only  with  wreck,  what  redress  would 
that  be  to  England  ?  The  English  merchants  would 
not  be  paid  for  the  ships  and  cargoes  lost.  On  the 
contrary  the  Americans  would  be  still  less  able  to  pay 
them,  even  if  the  war  was  ended. 

But  the  trade  between  Liverpool  and  America,  if 
suspended  by  war,  would  be  an  act  of  national  suicide 
by  both  countries,  far  exceeding  in  disaster  anything 
here  hinted  at  in  regard  to  the  port  of  London,  or  any- 
thing known  in  the  history  of  warfare.  To  depict  its 
consequences  would  be  an  unwelcome  task  ;  and  for 
the  present,  in  this  paper,  an  impossible  one. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  America, 
who  arc  in  the  closest  commercial  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land, and  the  inhabitants  of  England  wdio  arc  holding 
intercourse  with  them,  arc  jointly  as  averse  to  war  as 
are  the  inhabitants  on  the  Southwark  side  and  the  city 
side  of  the  Thames  to  a  war  between  Middlesex  and 
Surrey. 

Those  in  America,  who  would  not  so  immediately 
feel  the  consequences  of  war  in  their  worst  form,  are 
the  people  of  the  Western  States,  who  have  little  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  England,  but  with  whom  we 
arc  seeking  to  establish  it,  by  getting  food  from  them 
in  return  for  our  clothing  and  furniture,  of  which  they 
are  in  need. 

Repeal  the  Corn  Law  at  once,  and  the  Western  States 
of  America  arc  converted  into  peacemakers.  Defer  the 
repeal,  and  let  the  excitement  on  the  Oregon  question 
proceed,  and  the  time  for  joint  occupation  cease,  and 
warmay  become  unavoidable.  And,  if  it  docs  begin,  all 
the  battles  on  the  Sutlej  arc  as  holiday  powder  fired 
away,  compared  with  the  results  of  a  war  with  Ameiica. 

Not  that  it  is  denied  that  the  Indian  battles  are 


great  ones  ;  they  arc  greater,  probably,  than  any  pitched 
land  battles  that  would  be  fought  in  America.  A  war 
between  England  and  America,  would  be  one  ceaseless 
naval  battle  ;  the  separate  engagements  being  noth  ing 
more  than  a  small  part  of  the  whole.  It  would  be 
fought  along  a  coast  of  six  thousand  miles,  and  upon 
an  ocean  field  extending  from  the  English  Channel  to 
the  shores  of  China. 

America  might  disable  England,  and  England  might 
disable  America.  What  would  be  the  gain  to  cither  ? 
Let  two  neighbours  wdio  have  lived  in  peace — the  black- 
smith and  the  miller — fall  out  and  fight,  and  try  to  stab 
each  other,  and  cut  each  other's  hands  off,  and  burn 
each  other's  houses  ;  the  miller  who  used  to  get  the 
blacksmith's  skill  and  iron  and  tools  to  mend  his  mill, 
trying  to  cut  the  sinews  of  the  blacksmith's  arm,  so  that 
he  shall  not  be  able  to  wield  his  hammer  again,  and 
trying  to  sink,  his  hammers  and  his  iron  in  the  mill- 
pond  ;  the  blacksmith  battering  the  head  of  the  miller 
with  his  hammer,  breaking  the  mill,  throwing  the  flour 
into  the  mill-pond.  What  would  be  the  gain  to  either 
if  completely  victorious  over  the  other  ?  If  equally 
matched,  would  they  not  fight  until  they  each  cried 
"  enough,"  and  begin  their  respective  business  again 
in  the  mill  and  the  smithy  much  poorer  men,  more  help- 
less men,  less  useful  men,  less  amiable  men  than  they 
were  before  they  fell  out,  anil  quarrelled,  and  fought, 
and  battered  each  others  heads  ? 

That  miller  and  that  blacksmith  are  not  fictitious. 
They  may  fall  out.  They  arc  not  now  such  friendly 
neighbours  as  they  might  be.  The  smith  has  refused  to 
take  the  flour;  the  miller  refuses  to  take  the  smith's  iron- 
work. They  dispute  about  a  small  piece  of  common 
land,  of  little  benefit  to  cither  ;  and  it  is  possible  they 
may  go  to  blows  about  it.  But  they  would  not  fight — 
could  not ;  their  domestic  households  would  not  permit 
them,  if  the  smith  dealt  with  the  miller,  and  the  miller 
with  the  smith. 

Nothing  prevents  that  dealing  but  our  Corn  Law. 
Off'  with  it  at  once. 


The  North  Lancashire  Protectionists  and  their 
Petition  on  the  Corn  Laws.— A  paragraph,  under  this 
head,  appeared  in  the  Guardian  of  Wednesday  last,  stating, 
in  substance,  that  a  few  weeks  ago  11.  W.  France,  Esq.,  of 
Rawcliffe  Hull,  had  declined  to  sign  the  North  Lancashire 
petition  in  favour  of  protection,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  R. 
Townley  Parker,  Esq.,  along  with  a  few  other  protectionist 
landowners*  In  reference  to  this  paragraph,  wc  have  received 
the  following  polite  epistle  from  Mr.  Parker,  which  we  pre- 
sume he  intended  for  publication: 

"Cuerdeh  Hall,  23d  March,  1816. 

"Sir, — The  inclosed  paragraph  has  been  sent  to  me,  and,  I 
am  informed,  appeared  iu  the  Preston  Guardian.  If  it  he 
correctly  copied  from  your  paper,  I  have  to  inform  you,  that 
the  statement  you  have  made  is  false. — I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

"  R.  Townley  Parker. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian." 

The  particular  expressions  of  this  letter  are  quite  beneath 
our  notice  ;  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a 
word  or  two  in  reference  to  the  facts  to  which  it  relates. 
What  it  is  in  the  paragraph  that  is  "  false,"  Mr.  Parker  does 
not  explain,  and  we  cannot  supply  the  omission.  Whether 
the  call  was  made  upon  Mr.  Fiance  a  few  days  instead  of  a 
few  weeks  ago, — whether  Mr.  Barker  called  upon  him  alone, 
and  notalong  with  a  few  other  protectionist  landowners, — or 
whether  Mr.  France  conveyed  his  refusal  to  sign  in  a  different 
form  of  words  from  that  detailed  in  the  paragraph, — or  upon 
what  other  i  Qcidental  point  the  loose  general  denial  turns, — we 
are  left  to  conjecture  as  best  we  may.  At  all  events,  we  may 
safely  presume,  that  if  Mr.  Parker  had  not  called  upon  Mr. 
France  for  the  purpose  stated, — or  if,  when  so  called  upon, 
Mr.  Fiance  had  consented  to  sign  the  petition, — Mr.  Parker 
would  have  had  discernment  ei.ough  to  sec,  that  the  real  fact 
should  be  distinctly  stated  in  his  letter. — Manchester 
Guardian. 

Brisk  Trade,  Provisions  Low,  A.I).  1765. — Mr.Wni 
Smeliie,  F.R.S.  and  A.S.,  late  printerih  Edinburgh, Secretary 
and  Superintendent  of  Natural  History  to  the  Society  of 
Scottish  Antiquaries,  &c,  &c,  intimate  with  Principal  Ro- 
bertson,  David  Hume,  Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Lord 
Karnes,  Lord  Hailes,  Lord  Elibank,  Robert  Burns,  poet, 
llemodellcr  and  compositor  of  Dr.  Buchan's  Domestic  Medi- 
cine, Translator  of  Buffou,  &c,  &c,  &c,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Buchan.  author  of  Domestic  Medicine,  dated  Sheffield,  170T', 
writes  thus : — "  Extreme  deadncss  of  trade,  and  consequent 
want  of  money,  at  present  in  these  parts;  high  price  of 
'provisions  of  all  sorts — these  two  latter  are  reasons  of  much 
greater  weight  than  you  are  aware  of,  and  greatly  influence 
the  sale  of  anything  here  (Sheffield).  You  must  know, 
when  trade  is  brisk,  and  provisions  low,  we  are  all  brisk  as 
/on/sin  this  trading  country ;  but  when  the  contrary  bap- 
pens,  we  are  poor  as  rats  or  beggars." — Memoirs  of 'the  Lite, 
Wrilinqs  and  Cortesogn de/ice  of  Mr.  TJ'm.  Smeliie,  by  Ro- 
bert Kerr,  F.R.S.  Ed.  Edin.  ISO,  in  -2  vols.  Mr.  Kerr 
elsewhere  observes  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations — "A  book  greatly  more  cele- 
brated and  admired  than  understood  ;  and  the  principles 
which  it  inculcates  and  establishes,  though  almost  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  just  and  irrefragable,  are  still 
successfully  opposed  by  the  narrow  mercantile  system  of 
monopoly,  and  the  ligotted  terror  which  actuates  many 
respectable  characters  against  every  appearance  of  innoxn- 
lion  and  leform."    Mark,  this  was  penned  in  lNll. 

South  Lancashire. — The  requisition  to  Messrs.  Vu- 
licrs  and  Brown  is  progressing  towards  completion ;  already 
upwards  of  7000  of  the  electors  have  appended  their  signa- 
tures, and  ibis  is  exclusive  of  those  received  in  townships 
which  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  returns.  It  will  he  recol- 
lected that  at  t lie  last  contested  election  Mr.  Brown  only 
pollen  0078  votes. 

There  were  no  potatoes  in  the  Limerick  market  011  Fri 
day. — Limerick  Examiner. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


REAL  AGRICULTURAL  PROTECTION. 

A  MODEL  LEASE. 

That  the  real  friends  to  agriculture  are  to  be 
found  amongst  the  Free  Traders  is  now  scarcely 
denied  by  any  but  the  politico- monopolist  landlords. 
All,  except  those  who  regard  their  estates  as  sources 
of  political  influence  rather  than  of  revenue,  are 
following  the  natural  direction  of  agricultural  im- 
provement, and  seeking,  with  more  or  less  of  elfect, 
to  amend  the  tenures  of  their  tenants.  Amongst 
the  landowners  who  deserve  honourable  montion 
for  their  sound  and  practical  views  of  the  require- 
ments of  agriculture,  Mr.  Holland,  of  Dumbleton, 
a  Free  Trader  and  a  Leaguer,  stands  high ;  for  to 
that  gentleman  and  his  coadjutors  of  the  Vale  of 
Evesham  Association,  the  farming  interest  is  in- 
debted for  the  simple  and  equitable  model  lease 
which  we  now  present  to  our  readers. 

It  appears  that  about  a  year  ago,  a  resolution  was 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  "that  security  of 
tenure  is  essential  for  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer, 
and  will  tend  to  the  welfare  of  all  other  classes  ;"  and 
a  committee  of  landlords  and  tenants  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  form  of  lease,  under  which  a 
tenant  might  hold  his  farm  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  himself,  and  with  due  justice  to  his  land- 
lord. The  committee  so  appointed  issued  aud  ex- 
tensively circulated  a  series  of  inquiries  addressed 
to  agriculturists  in  all  parts  of  England  ;  and  after 
a  due  consideration  of  the  answers  obtained,  the  fol- 
lowing form  of  lease  has  been  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  association  aud  the  agriculturists  at 
large,  as  one  framed  with  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  both  tenant  and  landlord.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  lease  may  be  altered  to  suit  local  or  per- 
sonal circumstances;  and  the  committee  believe 
"  that  the  form  will  be  found  capable  of  adoption 
upon  any  land,  and  in  any  part  of  England." 

This  Indenture  made  the  dag  of  one  thou- 

sand eight  hundred  and  furl;/  in  pursuance  of 

an  Act  to  facilitate  the  aranling  of  certain  Leases, 
between  A.  li.  of  oj'  the  one  pai  l,  and  C.  D.  of 

of  the,  othr  part, 
Witncsseth — that  the  said  A.B.  doth  demise  and  let  the 
farm  unto  the  said  CD  >his  heirs,  executors  and  adminis- 
trators, all  tbo  dwelling-bouse,  buildings,  and  several  closes 
of  laud  mentioned  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed,  and  con- 
taining by  admeasurement  A.  n  P.  or  thereabouts,  to 
hold  from"  tbe  day  of  for  the  term  of  twenty  years 
thence  ensuing;  yielding  therefore  during  the  said  term  the 
rents  hereinafter  mentioned.  Except  and  always  reserved 
out  of  this  demise  all  coals,  mines,  minerals,  quarries  of  stone 
and  beds  of  gravel,  timber,  and  trees  likely  to  become  limber, 
with  fuli  liberty  for  the  said  A.  13.  his  agent  or  others  by  him 
authorised,  with  or  without  horses,  carts  or  other  carriages, 
to  enter  upon  the  said  premises  or  any  part  thereof,  for  the 
purpose  of  working  any  of  the  said  mines  or  (marries,  or  of 
felling  or  taking  away  the  timber,  or  planting  other  trees,  or 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever;  making  reasonable  satisfaction 
to  the  said  CD  for  any  ii  jury  or  damage  which  the  said 
A.  B.may  cause  in  so  doing. 

1.  And  the  said  C.  D.  doth  hereby  for  himself,  his  heirs, 
executors  and  administrators  and  every  of  them,  covenant, 
promise  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  A.  B.  his  heirs  aud 
assigns,  in  manner  following:  that  he  the  said  C.  D  will  pay- 
to  the  said  A.  B.  by  two  equal  half  yearly  payments  in  every 
year,  the  first  being  :-:iaile  on  the  25th  day  of  March  and  the 
other  on  the  20th  day  of  September  in  each  year  the  following 
rents,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  year  the  sum  of  £  which 
sum  constitutes  the  value  of  bushels  of  wheat,  according 
to  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  seven  years  ending  on 
the  1st  of  January  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  demise, 
made  up  and.  published  as  required  by  law  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act;  aud  in  every  other  year 
during  the  continuance  of  this  demise  the  value  of  a  like 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  according  to  the  average  price, 
in  like  manner  made  up  and  published  for  the  seven  years 
next  preceding;  the  rent  for  each  year  varying  with  the 
average  price  of  wheat  during  the  preceding  seven  years. 

2.  And  the  said  C.  D.  covenants  with  the  said  A.  B.  to 
pay  all  taxes  chargeable  upon  the  said  premises  during  the 
said  term,  landlord's  taxes  excepted. 

•'I.  Aud  that  the  sai  l  C.  1).  will  at  his  own  proper  cost  and 
charge  repair  all  the  house  ami  buildings  hereby  demised, 
and  also  will  keep  in  g'lod  repair  all  the  gates,  rai's,  pales 
stiles,  hedges,  ditches,  fences,  banks,  bridges,  mounds  and 
drains  on  the  said  lands,  the  said  A.  B.  his  heirs  and  assigns 
furnishing  on  the  said  premises  or  within  miles 
thereof  all  rough  timber,  brick,  lime,  tiles  aud  all  other 
materials  whatsoever  for  making  such  repairs. 

1.  And  that  the  said  dwelling  house  and  other  buildings 
Laving  been  valued  by  persons  of  slrill  at  the  entry  on  the 
said  premises  by  the  said  CD. at  the  sum  of  A'  which 
valuations  pre  included  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed, 
the  said  C.I),  shall  and  will  at  the  expiration  of  the  said 
term  or  at  the  time  of  bis  leaving  the  said  premises,  whether 
it  be  before  or  after  the  end  of  the  said  term,  deliver  up  to 
the  said  A.  I!,  all  the  buildings  so  valued  in  good  repair,  and 
shall  and  will  pay  to  the  said  A.  B.  the  whole  sum  by  which 
the  said  buildings  shall  have  become  lessened  in  value  by 
reason  of  bis  neglect  to  repair  the  same  ;  and  in  case  any 
dispute  shall  arise  with  respect  to  the  decreased  value  of  the 
Fame,  such  dispute  shall  he  referred  to  the  decision  of  two 
arbitrators  or  their  umpire,  chosen  as  hereinafter  provided': 
but  the  said  ('.It.  shall  not  in  any  ease  be  liable  for  any 
damage  caused  by  tempest,  and  a  reasonable  deduction  shall 
be  made  for  the  natural  decay  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  pro- 
mises while  Occupied  by  him. 

3.  And  that  Che  said  CD.  shall  not  sell  or  assiqn  over  this 


lease  nor  underlet  the  lands  hereby  demised  or  any  part 
thereof  unless  leitli  the  written  consent  of  the  said  A.  ]},  and 
shall  use  his  best  endeavours  to  prided  from  injury  by  cattle 
or  otherwise  all  trees  or  quickset  hedges  growing  upon  the 
said  lands,  and  shall  not  lop  or  cut  n»y  of  the  trees  so 
growing,  pollard  trees  excepted. 

(i.  And  it,  is  hereby  agreed  that  at  anytime  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  this  demise,  or  in  any  subsequent  year,  the  said  A.  B 
may  require  the  said  C.  D.  to  grow  such  crops  on  every  por 
tion  of  the  said  lands  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  said  A.  B, 
he  the  said  A.  B.,  delivering  in  writing  to  the  said  C  D.  the 
course  of  croppiug  prescribed  by  him ;  and  in  case  the  said 
CD.  shall  object  to  crop  the  land  as  proposed  by  the  said 
A.  B.  the  point  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  decision  of 
arbitrators  or  their  umpire,  chosen  as  is  hereinafter  provided. 

7.  And  that  the  said  A.  B.  shall,  at  all  limes,  have  power 
for  himself,  or  his  agent,  to  go  upon  any  part  of  the  said 
demised  lands  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  state  of 
repair  of  any  part  thereof,  and  of  ascertaining  the  state  of 
the  management  and  cultivation  thereof ;  and  in  case  the 
annual  renting  value  of  the  said  demised  lauds  shall  have 
suffered  decreuse  by  reason  of  the  said  C.  D.'s  failing  to  re- 
pair or  to  cultivate  the  said  lands  according  to  the  rules  of 
good  husbandry,  the  said  A.  D.  may  give  notice  to  i/uit  to 
the  said  O.  D.  at  any  time  before  the  '25th  day  of  March  in 
any  year,  and  the  said  C.  D.  shall  quit  and  deliver  up  pos- 
session of  the  said  lands  on  the  2t)th  day  of  September 
next  ensuing  after  such  notice  has  been  received  by  him; 
and  in  that  case  arbitrators,  or  their  umpire,  appointed  as  here- 
inafter mentioned,  shall  assess  the  damages  to  the  land  and 
buildings  caused  by  such  breach  of  covenant,  which  sum  so 
assessed  the  said  C  D.  shall  pay  to  the  said  A.  B.  And  iu 
case  the  said  C.  D.  object  to  quit  after  receiving  such  notice, 
he  may  require  that  the  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tors or  their  umpire,  chosen  as  hereinafter  provided  ;  and  if 
they  shall  decide  that  the  said  lands  have  not  been  materi- 
ally deteriorated  by  the  management  oj  the  said  C.  IK,  such 
notice  shall  be  void  ;  and  if  they  shall  decide  otherwise  the 
said  C  D.  shall  quit,  aud  shall  pay  to  the  said  A.  B.  what- 
ever .  um  the  said  arbitrators,  or  their  umpire,  shall  judge  to 
be  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  the  said 
lands  by  the  said  C.  D. 

8.  And  that  in  the  event  of  the  said  C.  D.  becoming  a 
bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  of  his  making  any  bill  of  sale  or 
assignment  of  his  estate  or  effects,  or  refusing  to  pay  in  full 
the  rents  herein  reserved  within  one  month  after  the  same 
shall  have  been  lawfully  demanded,  the  said  A.  B.  shall  have 
power  immediately  to  re-enter  and  repossess  the  lands  herein 
demised,  paying  to  the  said  C.  D.  reasonable  compensation 
for  such  improvements  effected  by  the  said  C.  D.  as  have  in- 
creased the  annual  renting  value  of  the  said  lands,  the 
amount  thereof  being  adjudged  by  arbitrators  or  their  um- 
pire, chosen  as  hereinafter  provided. 

9.  And  the  said  A.  B.  covenants  with  the  said  C.  D.  for 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  herein  demised  lands  ;  and  that  the 
said  A.  B.  shall  insure  all  the  buildings  upon  the  said  pre- 
mises, provided  always  that,  in  case  such  insurance  shall  be 
rendered  void  by  the  said  C.  D.  having  on  the  premises 
goods  of  a  hazardous  nature,  or  by  other  circumstances 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  said  CD., he,  the  said  CD., 
shall  pay  to  the  said  A.  B.  the  whole  amount  withheld  by 
the  insurance  office. 

10.  And  that  the  said  A.  B,  will  effectually  drain  at.  his 
own  cost  and  charge  every  part  oj'  the  said  lands  which  re- 
quire drainage,  aud  that  the  said  C.  D.  covenants  to  pay  an 
additional  rent  after  the  rate  of  01.  for  every  100/.  expended 
by  the  said  A.  B.  from  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  drainage  and  during  the  continuance 
of  this  demise. 

11.  And  that  the  said  C.  D.  shall  and  will,  during  the  time 
he  holds  the  said  lands  under  this  demise,  farm  them  in  a 
good  and  husbandlike  manner,  aud  shall  not  break  up  or 
convert  to  tillage  any  of  the  land  marked  in  the  schedule 
annexed  as  pasture  or  meadow  laud  without  the  written 
permission  of  the  said  A.  B.  or  of  his  agent  lawfully  au- 
thorised. 

12.  And  the  said  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  mutually  covenant  and 
agree  that  any  dispute  arising  in  settling  their  respective 
claims  in  respect  to  any  matter  contained  in  this  demise,  as 
well  as  the  several  matters  herein  declared  to  he  referable  to 
the  decision  of  arbitrators,  shall  he  settled  and  decided  by 
persons  of  skill,  appointed  in  the  following  manner  : — that  is 
to  say,  the  said  A.  B.  shall  choose  one  such  person,  and  the 
said  C  D.  shall  choose  another  to  be  arbitrators,  who  shall 
upon  being  appointed  forthwith  choose  an  umpire,  whose 
decision,  in  case  the  said  arbitrators  disagree,  shall  be  final; 
and  should  either  the  said  A.  B.  or  the  said  C  D.  refuse  or 
neglect  to  choose  his  arbitrator  within  a  month  after  being 
required  to  do  so  by  the  other,  then  either  the  said  A.  B., 
or  the  said  C.  D.,  shall  have  power  to  choose  and  appoint 
two  arbitrators,  who  shall  decide  by  themselves,  or  their 
umpire  ;  and  such  decision  shall  be  equally  biudiug  on  both 
parties,  as  if  each  had  appointed  one  arbitrator. 

In  witness  whereof,  these  presents  written  on  this  and 
the  preceding  pages  are  subscribed  by  the  said  par- 

ties at  iu  the  county  of  and  in  the 

presence  of 

This  is  indeed  a  great  step  towards  "  agricultural 
protection."  It  is  one  of  the  most  simplo  and  even- 
handed  leases  which  has  come  under  our  observa- 
tion, and  deserves  to  be  adopted  as  the  ground- 
work of  that  reformation  in  the  frame  of  leases, 
which  is  now  indispensable.  The  forms  of  leases 
now  commonly  in  use  are  practically  adapted  only 
to  the  state  of  husbandry  fifty  years  ago.  From 
the  year  179;2  till  1814,  the  value  of  land  was  con- 
stantly rising,  and  the  competition  for  its  occupation 
increased  year  by  year — consequently,  the  object  of 
farmers  was  to  get  farms,  and  the  frame  and 
technicalities  of  the  leases  entered  but  little  into 
their  consideration.  Hence,  during  the  period  of 
high  prices,  little  substantial  alteration  or  amend- 
ment in  the  common  forms  of  leases  was  made.  In 
IHl"),  the  blight  of  the  Corn  Law  fell  upon  British 
husbandry  ;  and  from  that  time  leases  have  almost 
fallen  into  disuse  iu  England.  Tenant  and  land- 
lord have  been  alike  afraid  to  bind  themselves  by 
permanent  contracts  under  tbo  fluctuations  and 
um  eriai&ties  of  "protection," 


From  this  cause  first  commenced  the  yearly-tenant 
system,  which  has  of  late  become  one  of  grievous 
oppression  and  loss  to  the  tenant  farmers  of  Eng- 
land. Under  this  system,  however,  in  the  excep 
tional  cases  where  leases  have  been  granted,  the 
old  forms  have  been  adhered  to;  tenants,  if  deter- 
mined to  improve  their  land,  being  too  glad  to  es- 
cape from  the  perilous  condition  of  yearly  tenant;; 
to  scan  very  closely  the  terms  of  tbo  lease  by  which 
they  obtained  protection  against  the  caprices  of 
landlordism. 

The  time,  however,  is  now  come  when  a  new 
system  must  be  adopted.  Farming,  it  is  admitted 
can  only  be  conducted  with  success  by  a  due  a 
plication  of  skill  and  capital ;  and  skill  and  capit 
will  only  be  applied  where  the  tenant  is  secured  in 
the  full  possession  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  enterprise 
and  industry.  Leases,  therefore,  must  become  the 
rule  instead  of  the  exception,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  preliminary  question  of  what  is  a  fair  and  practi- 
cal lease  has  thus  become  a  necessity.  The  form  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Yale  of  Evesham  Association  goes 
far  towards  the  settlement  of  that  question,  for  it 
contains  provisions  which  will  amply  secure  the  land- 
lord against  the  deterioration  of  his  property,  unless 
through  his  own  negligence;  but  we  think  that 
somewhat  less  of  restriction  on  the  tenant  is  re- 
quired for  the  full  developcinent  of  the  capacity  of 
our  soil  for  increased  production. 

We  have  numbered  the  provisions  of  this  foitn 
for  the  purpose  of  ready  reference,  and  for  the  sake 
of  brevity.  First,  although  the  reservation  of  ex- 
isting timber  is  not  perhaps  to  be  avoided  in  the 
actual  state  of  farms,  the  power  to  enter  to  plant 
other  trees  is  decidedly  and  seriously  objectionable. 
The  object  of  modern  management  of  land  should 
be  to  remove  all  hedgerow  timber  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  is  consistent  with  securing  to  the  owner  the 
fair  value  of  his  trees.  But  all  new  plantings 
should  be  made  upon  portions  of  the  laud  especially 
agreed  upon  and  defined  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  would  naturally  be  arranged  so  as  to  afford 
shelter  and  protection  to  the  farm,  instead  of,  as 
now,  obstruction  to  light,  air,  and  nutriment.  This 
is  a  most  important  point  in  all  enclosed  and  tim- 
bered districts. 

The  next  point  of  objection  occurs  in  provision 
No.  5,  by  which  the  tenant  is  restricted  from 
assigning  or  underletting  the  farm. 

This  opens  a  wide  question,  upon  which  some  of 
our  best  managers  of  land  have  doubts.  But  a  little 
consideration  will  show  that  the  restriction  is  an 
injury,  not  an  advantage,  to  the  landlord  ;  whilst  it 
greatly  lessens  the  value  of  the  tenants'  interest  in 
the  farm.  That  the  tenant  or  his  assigns  should  be 
restricted  from  subdividing  the  farm  is  most  reason- 
able and  proper,  but  where  the  landlord  is  protected 
against  the  deterioration  of  his  property  (as  we  shall 
show  presently  he  may  effectually  be,  by  a  slight 
addition  to  the  form  before  us),  into  whose  hands 
soever  it  may  come,  the  restriction  on  assigning  tho 
farm  can  only  tend  to  prevent  the  application  of 
capital  to  the  land. 

Let  us  suppose  a  farm  taken  in  moderato  or  or- 
dinary condition,  and  the  tenant  to  have  expended 
in  bringing  it  at  once  into  a  state  of  high  cultiva- 
tion so  much  of  his  capital  that  he  is  cramped  and 
pinched  for  want  of  floating,  ready-money  capital. 
He  is  a  man  of  substance,  for  ho  has  invested — 
sunk,  if  you  please — a  large  sum  of  money  in  his 
farm,  in  such  acts  of  husbandry  that,  unless  pre- 
vented from  following  out  his  plans  of  culture,  he  is 
certain  to  get  back  his  money  with  a  fair  profit 
during  the  currency  of  his  lease  ;  but  his  substance 
is  unavailable  as  the  means  of  credit.  His  outlay 
has  much  increased  "  the  annual  renting  value"  of 
his  farm,  but  he  can't  avail  himself  of  that  value  to 
obtain  a  needful  supply  of  ready  money,  for  he 
can't  pledge  his  lease.  His  substance  cannot  he 
made  a  security  to  his  friend  or  his  banker.  An 
additional  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  per  cent,  on  his 
previous  outlay  might  give  a  most  ]>rofitable  return 
upon  his  total  expenditure;  but  ho  has  no  security 
to  givo  for  such  addition.  Like  Tantalus,  he  starres 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  ;  tho  profit,  which  is  almost 
his,  eludes  his  grasp,  because  his  interest  in  tho  farm 
cannot  bo  assigned. 

Or,  take  another  case,  tho  farmer  has  sufficient  capi- 
tal for  the  usual  routine  of  his  business,  but  he  has  no 
surplus;  if  an  opportunity  of  making  an  advanta- 
geous purchase  of  extra  stock,  of  a  cheap  quantity  of 
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cattle  provender,  of  straw,  or  of  manure  should  offer, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  director  indi- 
rect both  the  fanner  and  the  farm  would  derive  from 
the  transaction ;  and,  had  he  tho  power  of  assigning 
his  lease,  he  might,  in  depositing  it  with  his  banker, 
give  security  of  ten  or  twenty  times  the  value  of 
the  accommodation  he  receives.  Again,  the  farmer 
or  his  family  desire  to  sell  the  leasehold  interest  in 
the  farm  ;  and  the  same  offered  in  the  market,  un- 
fettered by  previous  negotiation  with  the  landlord 
for  his  acceptance  of  the  new  tenant,  will  attract 
the  attention  of  fanning  capitalists.  In  short, 
leasehold  interests  in  laud  must  become  marketable, 
in  the  same  way  that  leasehold  interests  in  house 
property  are  now  marketable,  before  capital  will 
be  applied  to  agriculture  to  the  extent  that  would  be 
most  profitable  to  the  farmer  and  landowner,  and 
advantageous  to  the  community.  The  provision, 
No.  7,  seems  to  be  effectual  to  guard  the  landlord 
against  waste,  into  whose  hands  soever  the  land 
might  come ;  and  therefore  the  provision,  No.  8, 
which  is  in  fact  a  simple  robbery  of  the  creditors  of 
an  insolvent  tenant,  should,  upon  the  principle  that 
the  leasehold  interest  ought  to  be  marketable,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  provision  for  arbitration,  contained  in  No. 
12,  requires  the  addition,  "that  the  submission  or 
agreement  to  refer  the  matters  aforesaid  to  arbi- 
tration, may  be  made  a  rule  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  or  other  Court  of  Record,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  either  of  the  parties  to  this  demise."  If  this 
provision  be  omitted,  and  one  party  should  refuse 
to  refer,  the  other  has  no  means  of  enforciug  the 
award,  except  by  a  suit  in  Chancery.  The  provision 
we  have  added  gives  a  summary  power  to  enforce 
it,  under  the  statute  9  &  10  Wm.  III.,  ch.  15.  This 
should  never  be  omitted. 


MONOPOLIST  PROPHECIES. 
We  have  again  and  again  had  occasion  to  remark 
npon  the  utter  hollowness  of  the  monopolist  landowners. 
They  are  not  faithful  to  their  own  political  creed.  They 
have  not,  in  most  instances,  the  excuse  of  mere  igno- 
rance for  the  foolishnesses  they  have  palmed  upon  their 
tenants  upon  the  subject  of  Free  Trade.  Now,  there 
is  no  one  who  has  given  vent  to  more  direful  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  ruin  Free  Trade  would  bring  upon 
agriculture,  and  the  danger  of  driving  land  out  of 
cultivation,  though  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
grain,  than  that  genuine  monopolist,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury. 

This  marquis,  although  not  amongst  the  least  ig- 
norant of  his  not  very  enlightened  class,  has  a  keen 
and,  in  a  narrow  point  of  view,  an  accurate  regard  to 
his  own  interest — that  is,  he  knows  how  to  turn  a  penny 
finder  a  system  of  moderate  farming,  though  he  has  no 
conception  of  the  real  capacity  of  land  for  production,  and 
he  is  too  hard  and  feudal  as  a  landlord  to  give  an  enter- 
prising tenant  that  full  possession  of  his  farm  and  se- 
curity of  tenure,  which  arc  essential  to  profitable  farming. 

However,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  a  living  in- 
stance that  Mr.  Cobden,  usually  so  accurate,  erred,  when 
he  said  that  the  monopolist  landocrats,  by  whom  the  in- 
dustry of  the  nation  has  hitherto  been  trammelled,  have 
not  sense  enough  to  enable  them  successfully  to  manage 
a  chandler's  shop;  because  the  marquis  is  just  fitted  for 
that  department.  Had  fortune  and  descent  not  made 
him  a  landed  magnate,  he 4  would,  unquestionably, 
have  been  eminent  in  the  huckstering  and  chan- 
dlery line,  for  he  has  a  quick  perception  of  the 
prospect  of  an  immediate  return  for  a  given  out- 
lay. Now,  we  find  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
Herts  Mercury  the  most  complete  demonstration  of  the 
MarquisofSalisbury's  own  want  of  faithin  his  own  mono- 
polist prophecies.  Let  fanners  remember,  that  the  Mar- 
quis has  been  one  who  professed  the  most  extreme  appre- 
hension, that  with  a  Free  Trad*  in  corn,  pour  land  must 
go  out  of  cultivation,  and  moreover  that  the  land  referred 
to  in  the  subjoined  paragraph,  which,  now  Free  Trade  is 
inevitable,  he  is  bringing  into  cultivation,  is  not  merely 
poor,  but  cold  and  stubborn  land,  difficult  to  cultivate, 
and  they  will  hereafter  know  what  faith  to  put  in  tlic 
pretended  alarm  of  these  protectionist  landocrats  : 

"Clearing  of  Land  for  Agricultural  Purposes. — 
On  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Kimpton  superintended  an  exten- 
sive sale  of  timber,  at  Hoddcsdon,  comprising  2,f!17  oak 
timber  trees,  and  0,067  oak  saplings.  The  timber  and  sap- 
lings were  standing  in  the  following  woods: — Minims  Great 
Wood,  near  South  Mimms,  Middlesex  ;  Cloth  Hall  Woods 
and  Springs,  near  Baldock  ;  Lody  Grove  and  Wood  Hall 
Wood,  near  Hatfield;  Box  Wood,  Wormlcy  Wood,  Cow 
Heath  and  Durmondsay,  Westfield  Grove  and  Spring,  near 
Hoddesdon.  We  understand  that  tbe  object  of  the  noble 
owner,  ibe  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  disposing  of  this  large 
qnantity  of  timber,  is  to  clear  tbe  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. We  bave  heard  that  seven  farms  are  to  be  created 
but  of  the  laud  which  will  be  thus  cleared.   It  it  scarctly 


necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  noble  Marquess  can  he  of 
opinion  that  Free  Trade  will  depreciate  the  value  of  arable 
land,  when  he  adopts  these  measures  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
downfall  of  'Protection.'  "—Herts  Mercury. 

In  the  same  district,  other  landlords  are  clearing 
woodlands  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  This  is  a 
wise  proceeding,  and  it  strongly  shows  that  they  have  no 
real  apprehension  from  Free  Trade. 


INDIAN  CORN  BREAD. 

We  confess  we  have  always  regarded  Indian  corn  as 
food  for  stock  rather  than  for  man,  and  we  have  there- 
fore hailed  its  free  introduction  as  the  means  of  indi- 
rectly increasing  the  people's  food.  This  it  will  do  in 
an  eminent  degree  ;  for  it  is  said  we  shall  ultimately 
get  it  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  the  cheaper  the  more 
stock  can  we  keep  on  our  land,  and  thus  reduce  the  price 
of  wheat  by  the  increased  fertility  of  our  own  fields. 
But  wc  learn  that  maize,  or  Indian  corn  meal,  makes  ex- 
cellent bread,  and  that  it  is  comingiuto  extensive  use  as 
an  article  of  human  food.  We  are  glad  of  it  ;  and 
this  we  say  as  occupiers  of  land,  especially  if  not  ex- 
clusively adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat. 

We  believe  no  one  worthy  of  the  name  of"  a  farmer" 
has  any  fearof  that  competition  which  excites  the  sham 
horror  of  Mr.  Miles  and  his  scarcity-loving  band  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  have  been  led  to  these  re- 
marks by  a  little  tract  we  have  received  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  Indian  corn  as  a  cheap  and  nutritious 
article  offood,  by  Dr.  Bartlett,  the  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Albion,  which  gives  ample  directions  for  using 
maize  in  the  various  modes  common  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  we  propose  on  a  future  occasion  to  give 
some  extracts  from  it. 


State  of  Trade  at  Liverpool. — Tbe  only  point  in 
connection  with  the  corn  trade  of  this  port  indicative  of  tbe 
opinion  of  dealers  respecting  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measure  is 
the  growing  indisposition  to  purchase  cargoes  of  bonded 
wheat  on  speculation.  Tbis  would  seem  to  evince  a  fear 
for  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  bill  now  under  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  though,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
money  market,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  judge  accurately  of 
the  motives  of  those  whose  enterprises,  in  more  healthy 
times,  give  so  much  animation  and  impetus  to  business.  The 
prevailing  malady  no  doubt  depresses  the  energies  of  men 
in  all  departments  of  trade,  and  merely  speculative  designs 
are  entertained  with  caution,  or  held  iu  abeyance  till  affairs 
assume  a  more  settled  aspect.  There  has,  throughout  the 
past  week,  been  an  increased  demand  for  foreign  wheat  for 
present  use,  and  buyers  from  tbe  country  have  continued  to 
make  large  purchases  at  this  port  for  transmission  to  their 
respective  districts.  The  purchases  of  Irish  wheat  have 
been  so  considerable  as  to  cause  an  advance  of  price  to  the 
extent  of  threepence  to  fourpence  per  bushel.  Tbis 
strengthens  the  belief  lately  entertained,  to  which  we  alluded 
last  week  and  the  week  before,  of  the  low  state  of  the  stocks 
in  the  principal  corn  growing  districts  of  the  country. 
We  alluded  last  week  to  the  increased  demand  for 
Indian  corn,  consequent  on  the  Government  order 
for  tbe  release  of  that  article  at  tbe  low  duty  pro- 
posed under  the  new  tariff.  The  orders  for  that  description 
of  grain  last  week  were  very  extensive  ;  floating  or  forth- 
coming cargoes  being  in  great  request,  principally  for  Ire- 
land. The  reputation  of  Indian  corn  is,  in  fact,  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  there  is  every  prospect  of  this  and  many  other 
descriptions  of  nutritious  and  wholesome  food,  hitherto 
almost  unknown  in  tbis  country,  coming  largely  into  con- 
sumption. Our  American  brethren,  who  are  considerately 
anxious  to  relieve  our  wants,  and  at  the  same  time  reap  legi- 
timate advantage  from  our  necessities,  have  recently  sent 
over  a  cargo  of  red  kidney  beans,  of  which  not  only  they, 
but,  we  believe,  the  French  and  Dutch^are  in  the  habit  of 
cooking  substantial  and  highly  nutritious  messes.  These 
beans  are,  when  properly  prepared,  exceedingly  palatable, 
and  they  can  now  be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price  iu  many  of 
tbe  shops  of  this  town.  Our  transatlantic  friends  must  have 
conceived  that  we  were  really  on  the  verge  of  famine,  for 
some  smart  denizen  of  the  States  has  transmitted  to  us  a 
cargo  of  lupins — a  bitter,  unpalatable  sort  of  pulse,  of  which 
we  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  use  or  properties,  and  we  be- 
lieve tbe  consignee  of  this  novel  adventure  is  equally  unen- 
lightened. We  have  not  yet  had  any  arrivals  of  buckwheat, 
though  we  know  that  orders  bave  been  transmitted  to  Ham- 
burgh for  a  quantity  to  be  sent  over  to  this  country  forth- 
with by  steamer. — Liverpool  Albion. 

Six  Bushels  of  Speeches. — It  appears  that  our  mem- 
ber, Lord  George  Bentinck,  during  the  20  years  he  has  oc- 
cupied aseatin  Parliament,  for  tbis  borough,  has  been  hiding 
his  talents  under  a  bushel.  We  had  no  idea  his  abilitiesextended 
beyond  the  necessary  sharpness  lor  making  up  a  book  for 
Newmarket.  Tbe  Free  Trade  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
however,  appearsuddenly  to  have  developed  them  iu  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  and  his  lordship  may  now  be  considered 
the  leader  of  tbe  Opposition  in  tbe  House  pf  Cpmmpns. 
That  his  constituents  may  be  perfectly  aware  of  his  attain- 
ments, and  the  place  they  will  in  future  occupy  in  tbe  esti- 
mation of  the  country,  as  the  returners  to  Parliament  of  so 
great  a  statesman,  bis  lordship  has  furnished  a  corrected 
copy  of  his  speech  of  the  27th  of  February  to  the  Morning 
Post,  whiph  was  published  in  that  paper  of  the  2<}d  instant, 
and  to  the  dismay  of  the  letter  carriers  of  Lyu">  no  lgs3  than 
six  buihels  arrived  by  Tuesday  morning's  mail,  directed,  we 
presume  by  bis  lordship's  orders,  to  the  voters  of  the  bo- 
rough.— Correspondent  of  the  Cambridge  Independent. 

Prospects  from  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. — 
On  Tuesday,  the  grass  porks  attached  to  the  mansion-house 
of  Burr,  the  seat  of  Colonel  M'Dowall,  Loobwinnocb,  were 
let  by  public  roup,  and  the  yearly  rent  obtained  for  tbe  same 
amounted  to  no  less  than  125/.  above  the  sum  for  which  the 
same  ground  was  let  last  year.  Similar  advances  have  taken 
place  in  various  parts  of  the  country. — Edinburgh  IVilntss. 

A  Mr.  Smith  demanded  compensation  from  tbe  Cork  and 
Bandon  Railway  Company,  for  tbe  injury  which  would  be 
done  to  the  milk  of  his  cows  by  reason  of  the  noise,  steam, 
and  smoke  of  the  locomotives  in  their  transit. 


THE  DEBATE  OF  FRIDAY. 

(Frotnthc  Times.) 

Friday  night  went  far  to  redeem  the  intolerable  dulnc?S 
of  the  week's  debate.  The  distinguished  speakers  set  to 
work  like  men  on  their  subjects,  and  laid  for  the  pending 
measure  a  broad  foundation  of  reason  und  facts  which  a 
House  of  Lords  will  find  it  easier  to  neglect  than  over- 
throw. Novelty,  of  course,  there  could  be  none.  What 
more  could  be  Said  ?  What  new  thing  that  would  not  be 
untrue,  what  true  thing  unless  it  DO  longer  was  new  <  Then 
is,  of  course,  but  too  much  truth  in  the  sarcasms  with  which 
the  late  Foreign  Secretary  took  care  to  spice  bis  adhesion 
to  the  ministerial  measure.  All  has  been  said  times  and 
times  before.  The  League  has  said  it  all;  Peel  himself  has 
said  it.    "  I  think," said  his  lordship: 

"That  the  Government  have  placed  upon  somnwli.it  too  nar- 
row grounds  the  justification  they  have  advanced  for  the  change 
that  1ms  taken  place iu  their  conduct.  They  have  ascribed  that 
change  to  their  experience  during  the  hist  three  years.  I  think 
they  would  have  as  justly  explained  the  cause  if  they  had  im- 
puted it  to  the  debates'  olthelast  four  sessions.  I  think  it  is 
not  merely  their  experience  of  their  own  tarjJT  which  has  altered 
their  opinions,  but  that  the  change  may  he  attributed  to  the 
speeches  of  my  lion,  friend  the  member  for  Stockport,  and  other 
hon.  gentlemen  who  have  advocated,  session  after  session,  with 
an  eloquence  unanswerable,  and  with  arguments  which  could  not 
he  disputed,  those  principles  of  freedom  of  commerce  upon 

which  tho  measures  of  Government  are  founded." 

After  a  preparation  which  has  really  been  years  in  pro- 
gress, and  which  the  crisis,  if  crisis  it  be,  has  only  brought 
to  a  head,  all  that  remains  is  the  summing  up  of  the  argu- 
ment. It  must  be  rather  tedious,  after  the  splendid 
harangues  of  the  counsel,  tbe  dexterous  examination  and 
cross-examination  of  witnesses,  the  elaborate  arguments, 
the  sudden  surprises,  the  diverting  episodes  of  a  long  and 
important  trial,  to  listen  to  the  very  same  things,  collected, 
stuffed,  and  dried  by  the  judge.  Wonderful  as  bis  memory 
and  skill  may  be,  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum  of  barren 
recapitulations  can  now  be  extracted  from  the  cause.  The 
harvest  has  been  secured  by  the  League,  the  gleaning  is  all 
that  is  left  for  her  Majesty's  ministers,  or,  indeed,  for  the 
statesmen  of  either  pariy.  Such  is  the  rightful  meed  of 
original  spirit  and  genius  ;  and  such,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
penalty  of  those  who  are  slow  to  learn,  and  still  slower  to 
act  on  their  growing  convictions.  They  may  at  last  master 
the  whole  argument,  aud,  what  is  more,  they  may  triumph 
over  the  hostility  and  suspicion  that  inevitably  dog  the  path 
of  the  convert.  They  may  seem  not  only  to  speak  the  truth, 
but  also  to  believe  it  ;  yet  all  has  been  said  before.  Tbe 
freshness  of  the  thing  is  gone.  The  more  the  speaker 
proves  his  new  system,  the  more  he  condemns  his  own  long 
resistance.  Others  have  discovered  the  new  world,  and  de- 
servedly given  it  their  name.  Peel  and  Graham  are  only  t'.e 
settlers  who  securely  cross  the  well  explored  ocean,  and  com- 
fortably squat  on  the  now  familiar  shore. 

One  topic  there  was,  however,  which  assumed  a  new  and 
peculiar  interest  iu  Sir  Robert  Peel's  hands,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  practical  comments  with  which  it  is  in  his  power 
to  illustrate  it,  Sir  R.  Peel  can  not  only  enunciate  princi- 
ples of  taxation,  he  has  the  power  of  following  them  up,  and 
therefore  every  word  he  drops  on  that  subject,  whatever  its 
truth,  cannot  fail  to  he  important. 

The  Premier's  first  feeling  on  the  subject  is  to  relieve  the 
classes  whose  incomes  are,  as  he  expresses  it,  under  '.is.,  12s., 
1.5s.,  or  ;i0s.  a-week.  He  points  out  that  the  expenditure  of 
these  classes  is  almost  entirely  on  articles  which  are  heavily 
taxed.  In  the  lowest  rank  of  this  census,  the  larger  part,  a 
half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  pittance  goes  for  bread.  So  large  a 
place  does  the  staff  of  life  occupy  in  the  labourer's  budget, 
that  if  its  price  rises  but  a  little,  it  swallow  s  the  w  hole  of  his 
earning.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  without  committing  himself  to 
the  opinion  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  really  re 
duce  the  price  of  bread,  asks  for  the  labourer  and  operative 
the  chance  of  this  result.  What  if  bread  should  fall,  he  says, 
why  should  we  hesitate  to  give  so  great  a  boon  to  the  poor 
man,  at  so  small  a  cost,  if  any,  to  the  rich  ? 

"Well, then,  supposing  the  effect  of  this  law  is  to  cause  some 
reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat,  pray  let  us  ask  ourselves  this 
question  ; — supposing  that  such  is  the  effect,  are  you  not  thus 
materially  adding  to  the  comforts  aud  to  the  enjoyments  of 
millions  of  your  fellow-subjects  ?  Let  me  assure  you  that  this 
is  by  fur  the  most  important  part  of  the  question.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  deny — you  know  that  I  gave  you  credit  for  it — the  real 
sympathy  which  you  have  for  the  interest  and  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  in  this  country.  Yes,  1  don't  agree  at  all 
with  those  who  make  imputations  against  you — against  your  hu- 
manity; and  I  do  believe  that  among  the  gentlemen  of  England 
there  is  sincere  sympathy  with  the  suffering  of  the  poor,  and 
much  of  an  honest  desire  to  make  better  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes.  I  would  almost  say  that  there  i3  more  than 
among  any  other  class." 

Nothing  can  be  more  honourable,  or,  we  will  add,  more 
safe, than  such  a  wish  as  aruling  motive  of  policy.  A  mere 
anxiety,  however,  to  lighten  the  expenses  and  hardships 
of  the  poor  may  be  misdirected,  as  Sir  R.  Peel  himself 
takes  care  to  intimate  in  this  passr.ge.  As  a  statesman  be  is 
bound  to  give  us  a  principle  as  well  as  a  sentiment;  and 
the  principle  which  he  does  give,  and  adduces  in  behalf  of 
bis  present  measure,  is  quoted  from  Adam  Smith,  who  says, 
"  The  first  maxim  with  respect  to  taxation  is,  that  every  man 
contribute  to  the  taxation  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the 
revenue  which  he  enjoys  under  the  protection  of  the  State." 
Sir  Robert  then  proceeds  to  express  his  opinion  that  we  bave 
been  violating  this  maxim  by  pressing  with  undue  severity 
on  the  poor — by  taxing  them  beyond  the  proportion  of  their. 
revenue. 

The  principle,  however,  ia  one  so  impossible  of  express 
application  that  we  very  much  question  whether  it  is  worth 
anything  except  as  an  occasional  check.  There  are  times 
when  it  becomes  very  manifest  that  taxation  does  directly 
or  indirectly  press  ifpou  the  poor,  if  not  by  adding  to  their 
expenses,  yet  by  curtailing  their  means.  Such  is  undoubt- 
edly the  case  now.  As  the  taxation  of  the  country  now 
stands,  tbe  poor  are  tbe  sufferers.  Causa  lutct,  vis  est  no/i§- 
ttma.  A  burden,  a  fetter,  a  blight,  is  on  the  condition  of  thu 
poor.  Adam  Smith's  maxim,  therefore,  becomes  ii  startling 
truth — a  beacon,  a  rule,  which,  intricate  and  impossible  as 
its  rigorous  application  may  be,  now  at  all  events,  testifies 
against  the  actual  system  of  tbe  day.  The  poor  are  the  least 
protected,  and  their  difficulties  the  greatest.  Taxed  or 
hot  taxed,  they  are  by  position  tbe  leust  able  to  better  them  - 
selves. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  hazardous  than  to  rest  an 
argument  on  a  principle  of  such  difficult  application.  It  will 
of  course  be  said,  and  prima  facie  with  much  plausibility, 
that  the  surest  way  oftaxiugall  parties  according  to  their 
revenue  is  to  tax  tbe  articles  of  tbe  most  universal  con- 
sumption. It  will  be  argued  that  the  most  practical  plan  is 
to  levy  a  tax  on  bread,  and  if  it  should  happen  that  any  par- 
ticular class  will  gain  by  tbe  impost,  we  can  equalise  matters, 
oud  do  iu  fact  equalise  inatters,  by  chargiugihem  with  some 
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special  burthens.  It  may  also  be  said,  with  still  greater 
plausibility,  that  a  tax  ou  food  must  reach  nil  classes  with 
proportionate  force,  because  the  expenditure  of  Ibe  wealthy  is, 
in  fact,  only  an  aggregation  of  less  expenditures,  the  em- 
plover  being  the  great  pavmaster  of  the  employed. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  now  to  repeat  the  arguments  by 
which  this  alleged  system  of  fiscal  equivalents  has  often  been 
confuted.  Weonlv  wish  to  deprecate  any  attempt  to  apply 
this  maxim  as  aground  either  for  direct  or  for  universal 
taxation.  Sir  Robert  Peel  bimselfbas  saved  us  the  neces- 
sity forsaying  anything  as  to  its  direct  application.  1  he  In- 
come-tax, which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  aims  at  carrying  out  the 
principle,  he  admits  to  be  a  severe  tax  on  the  classes  ex- 
pressly exempted  from  its  direct  force.  As  for  universal 
taxation,— that  which  aims  to  reach  all  classes  with  a  sort 
of  arithmetical  fairness,— we  believe  that  to  be  equally  cer- 
tain to  disnppoint  itself.  Ecce  sif/num.  The  most  univer- 
sal tax  that  on  bread,  cannot  be  maintained,  for  it  is  found 
to  press  with  double  force  on  the  labouring  classes.  It  both 
directly  increases  their  costs,  and  indirectly  exhausts  their 
means.  A  tHX  on  food  is  a  tax  on  labour,  and  therefore  on 
production.  It  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  prosperity.  Tax 
unproductive  exp»nditure ;  tax  luxuries,  as  far  ns  they  are 
luxuries,  within  certain  reasonable  limits ;  but  spare  tbe 
very  sinews  and  strength  of  the  country.  Do  not  tax  indus- 
try itself. 


"  PROTECTION"  PETITIONS. 
(From  the  Carlisle  Journal.) 
We  have  this  week  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our 
readers  a  very  "remarkable"  petition. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  last  week,  a  petition  for  "  Pro- 
tection to  British  Industry"  was  presented  by  Lord  George 
Bentiuck,  purporting  to  be  from  "HOOO  persons  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  land  in  the  eastern  division  of  Cumber- 
land; and  amongst  those  who  had  signed  it  Lord  George 
asserted  that,"  (with  the  exception  of  those  engaged  on  one 
farm,  Cubby  Hill)"  it  had  received  the  signatures  of  "every 
one  of  the  tenants  of  his  right  lion,  friend,  the  Laird  of 
Netherby  Hall  (Sir  James  Graham),  praying  the  House  to 
reject  the  measures  of  tbe  Government."  The  accounts 
add  that  "  the  presentation  of  the  petition  created  a  con- 
siderable sensation." 

Well,  when  we  consider  that  the  eastern  division  of  Cum- 
berland contains  upwards  of  5000  electors — that  the  petition 
had'  been  hawked  from  farm-stead  to  farm-stead  to  catch 
tbe  important  signature  of  each  stable-boy— that  every  vil- 
lage school  bad  contributed  its  quota  of  names — the  wonder 
is,  not  that  there  were  3000,  but  that  there  were  not  10,000 
signatures.  The  result  which  the  fact  furnishes— sup- 
posing the  3000  were  bona  fide  signatures— is,  that  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  electors  had  signed  the  petition.  But,  when  we 
show,  as  we  shall  do  presently,  that  in  innumerable  in- 
stances the  signatures  were  not  bond  fide — that  they  were 
either  forgeries,  downright  frauds  upon  the  legislature,  or 
bad  no  existence  at  all — the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  peti- 
tion as  a  representation  of  public  opinion  or  public  feeling 
must  be  manifest.  Of  course,  Lord  George  Bentinek  merely 
followed  his  brief— stating  only  what  he  had  been  told  by 
those  who  instructed  him ;  but  his  instructor  must  have 
known  the  falsehood  be  was  trying  to  play  off  upon  the 
house  and  the  country;  and  if  Lord  George  beau  honest 
man,  he  will  denounce  his  betrayer  to  tbe  world.  Some 
time  previous  to  the  protection  petition  being  sent  off,  we 
heard  of  the  fraudulent  way  in  which  signatures  had  been 
attached  to  it ;  but  we  could  not  believe  that  any  one  who 
had  the  least  value  for  his  character,  as  a  mau  of  honesty 
and  truth,  would  venture  to  instruct  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  proclaim  a  falsehood  ;  and  we  there- 
fore declined  noticing  what  we  had  heard  until  tbe  proofwas 
undoubted.  That  proof  we  have  now  before  us,  in  the  form 
of  a  petition  to  Parliament,  signed  by  111  of  Sir  James 
Graham's  tenants,  praying  for  a  total  and  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws,  and  denouncing  the  statement  of  Lord 
George  Bentinek  as  an  untruth  ! 

The  tenantry  on  the  Netherby  estate  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  bodies  of  agriculturists  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  indignation  with  which  they  read  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck's  misrepresentation  of  their  feelings  and  opinions  may 
easily  be  conceived.  To  be  held  up  to  the  world  as  selfish 
monopolists,  caring  only  for  their  own  interests',  and  as  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  in  freedom  of  trade  is  their 
only  tine  protection,  must  have  been  galling  beyond  mea- 
sure. A  meeting  was  immediately  held  amongst  a  few  of 
the  most  influential  of  them,  and  a  petition  drawn  up  which 
received  the  signatures  of  not  less  than  11 1  of  the  tenants  in 
less  than  two  days.  There  was  not  time  to  see  the  farmers 
in  what  are  called  the  "out  manors"  of  Sir. lames  Graham's 
estate,  or  the  number  would  have  been  swelled  considerably. 
A  few  of  the  parties  who  have  signed  have  attached  to  their 
names  the  amounts  which  they  pay  in  rent.  These  amounts 
will  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the  interest  which  the  peti 
tioners  possess  in  the  land,  and  show  how  little  intelligent 
men  fear  competition  with  foreigners.  The  total  amount  of 
rental  paid  by  the  petitioners  is,  we  believe,  somewhere 
about  15,0001.  per  annum — nearly  three  -fourths  of  the  whole 
rental  of  Sir  James's  estate. 

Here,  then,  is  ample  proof  of  the  grossness  of  the  frauds 
practised  upon  the  house  by  what  are  called  "  protection'' 
petitions;  and  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  this  exposure 
of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  tbe  Last  Cumberland  petition 
in  favour  of  "  protection  to  native  industry"  do  not  create  a 
"sensation"  much  more  " considerable"  than  that  created  by 
Lord  George  IJentinck's  most  untruthful  statement. 

We  subjoin  a  copy  of  this  remarkable  petition,  with  a  few 
of  the  names  attached  to  it ;  and  it  is  proper  we  should  add 
that  neither  Sir  James  Graham  nor  his  steward  bad  the 
slightest  knowledge  that  such  a  petition  was  in  agitation 
The  first  intimation  Sir  Jumea  will  have  of  its  existence  will 


be  its  presentation  to  the  house  by  Mr.  Cobdeu,  who  was 
selected  for  this  honour,  not  less  as  a  compliment  to  him  for 
his  great  services  to  the  country  as  u  real  "  farmer's  friend," 
than  to  show  that  it  was  by  no  influence  or  dictation  of 
their  landlord  that  the  farmers  on  "flic  Laird  of  Netherby 
Hall's"  estate  have  thus  come  forward  to  vindicate  their 
claim  to  be  considered  men  of  common  sense  and  intel- 
ligence. 

The  petition  was  sent  to  Mr.  Cobdeu  on  Thursday,  and 
would  probably  be  presented  to  the  house  l»st  night.  The 
following  is  a  copy  :— 

"TO     THE     HONOURAIU.K     THE     COMMONS     IN  PARLIAMENT 
ASSEMIU.HI). 

•'The  petition  of  the  undersigned  the  tenants  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  J.  It.  G.  Graham,  Baronet,  M.P.,  on  the  estate 
of  Netherbv,  in  the  County  of  Cumberland, 
"  .Sheweth,— That  your  petitioners  aro  a  class  of  men  not  ac- 
customed to  dabble 'in  politics,  but  at  the  same  time  in  this 
mnst  important  crints  :s,n::-:t  refrain  from  impressing  tb.HU  un- 
divided opinion  on  the  great  measure  now  before  your  Honour- 
able House:  that  they  view  the  measure  of  the  Government 
with  tbe  greatest  satisfaction,  but  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  total  and  immediate  repeal  would  still  more  heartily  have 
met  their  approbation. 

"  We  beg  also  to  state  to  your  Honourable  House,  that  the 
assertion  made  by  Lord  George  Bentinek  on  the  presentation  of 
a  petition  from  East  Cumberland  in  favour  of  protection  to  agri- 
culture, that  the  whole  of  tke  farmers  on  the  Netherby  estate, 
with  one  exception,  bad  signed  that  petition,  is  erroneous  and 
unfounded  in  fact. 

"  That  some  few  of  such  farmers  did  sign  the  petition  is  true ; 
but  they  now  regret  having  done  so,  and  admit  that  they  were 
induced  to  sign  itinnn  unguarded  moment;  whilst  the  names 
Of  others  were  attached  toil  without  their  knowledge  or  consent. 

"  That  your  petitioners  look  upon  the  great  measure  proposed 
by  Government  as  wise,  generous,  and  healing;  and  therefore 
pray  your  Honourable  House  to  pass  it  into  a  law  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

"And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  »ver  pray. 

Bent. 

"William  Reed,  Moat  Farm  ....  ....J800  0 

William  Graham,  Cubbvhill,— farms  3'JU  acres  of  land. .    207  0 
JohnCorrie,  FauldMill....  ....  ....   145  o 

Irvine  Bony,  Brisco-hill       ....  ....  ....    240  0 

Frances  Stockbridge,  Bush-on-Lyue    ft-jO  0 

John  Wilkin,  Bandalinton  ....  ....    3:10  0 

Archibald  Thomson,  l'nrcels-town    ....    440  0 

Biehard  Carruthers,Horniek-hill  ....  ....    U-00  0 

Joseph  Johnston,  Stone  House      200  0 

Mary  Baxter,  Fauld         ....  ....    507  0 

Jane  Little,  Guards'  Mill      280  0 

John  liirrell, Guards'  Farm  ....    558  0 

John  Fawkes,  Smalms-town  ....  ....    000  0 

Robert  Gibbons, Mossband      325  0 

Herbert  Wilkin,  BusbTarm  ....  ....    730  0 

William  Armstrong.  Batinbusb      202  10 

John  Ferguson,  Glinger  Mill      75  0 

John  Jonston,  Millees  Braehead  ....    100  0 

Eoht.  Ferguson,  Glinger  Bank 


J.  Plenderloath,  Bea  Clough 
W.  Johnston.  Sbadwell  Crook 
ibin  Ridley,  Sbadwell  Crook 
W.  Graham,  Crow's-yeat 
Wm,  Nichol,  Daffiestowni  igg 
Barbara  Little,  Glinger  Burn 
John  Atkin,  Beck 
Geo.  Johnston, Bogburn 
Thos.  Graham,  Frauks-town 
Wm.  Beatlie,  Bogburn 
Charles  Graham,  Bogburn 
Wm.  M'Vitie,  Bogburn 
John  Beattie,  Beatt  e's-town 
George  Graham,  Hills-town 
John  Beattie,  Moss-side 
George  Bell,  CalweUpath 
Simon  Johnston, Nether  Beck 


John  Blaylock,  Beekside 
Robert  Wilson ,  Becllside 
John  Beattie,  Croft 
John  Farish,  Becklees 
Thos.  Graham,  Bcelc  Common 
Jas.  Brown,  Brown-rigg 
Lucy  Wilson,  Loaning 
Jas.  Irving,  Close-gap 
Richard  Feel,  Braehead 
Frances  Graham,  Braehead 
John  Livingstone,  Braehead 
Richard  Byers,  Braehead 
George  Graham,  Pattenstown 
John  Robson,  Pattenstown 
Andrew  Ward,  Longtown 
Francis  Lamb, Longtown 
Wm.  Graham,  Longtown 
Wm.  Hay  ton,  Plump.' 
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The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  154,  Postscrijd. 
den  :  Murray. 
We  thought  that  we  had  done  with  Rigby — 
Time  was  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  mau 
would  die" — but  that  time  is  not  the  present,  for 
this  veteran  defender  of  abuses  lias  again  put  for- 
ward his  exploded  fallacies,  and  has  once  more  ex- 
pounded the  policy  of  preferring  the  exigencies  of 
party  to  the  interests  of  a  people.  The  purpose  of 
the  article  is  to  urge  the  protectionists  to  keep 
something — to  grasp  the  rags  when  the  robe  is  torn 
from  them — to  retain  even  the  diminished  sliding 
scale  of  Peel's  measure  rather  than  allow  total 
Free  Trade.  He  does  uot  any  longer  require  that 
no  alteration  should  be  permitted.  The  visions  of 
county  meetings  and  agricultural  petitions  have 
faded  from  his  view.  Even  in  his  opinion,  the  doom 
of  the  existing  Corn  Laws  is  sealed;  but  he  thinks 
that  delay  might  afford  opportunity  for  capitulation. 
He  cauuot  bear  to  surrender  at  discretion,  seeing 
that  discretion,  either  moral  or  political,  has  never 
been  the  attribute  either  of  himself  or  his  party. 

One  of  Rigby's  recommendations  has  been 
adopted.  Delay  is  granted.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
interposed  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  between  the 
stages  of  the  Corn  Bill;  and  the  result  must  be  a 
long  and  fierce  series  of  debates,  with  fresh  incen- 
tives to  violeuce,  and  fresh  facts  to  be  disputed 
brought  over  by  every  mail,  We  are  not  about  to 
discuss  the  Irish  Bill ;  the  extermination  of  tenants 
and  the  assassination  of  landlords  arc  subjects  far 
too  painful  for  us  to  quit  our  prescribed  course  to 
examine  .'  but  we  must  say  that,  whether  viewed  as 
a  part  of  political  expediency  or  national  policy, 
the  appearance  of  the  Coercion  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  this  crisis  is  a  calamity  deeply 
to  be  lamented, 

Rigby's  text  is  the  speedy  dissolution  of  Sir  R. 
Peel's  Ministry.  The  country  has  survived  greater 
calamities,  for  the  principles  of  the  Ministerial 
measure  would  survive  the  Ministry.  There  are  two 
great  elements  of  hope  presented  to  the  Conserva- 
tives— the  probability  of  war,  and  the  formation  of 
a  Cabinet  by  Lord  Stanley.  There  is  about  as 
much  chauco  of  tho  ono  as  tho  other.  No  suuo  man 


receives  the  possibility  of  either  contingency.  The 
plain  truth  is,  that  at  home  and  abroad  Frco  Trade 
is  received  as  un  fait  accompli.  The  question  is 
fairly  placed  in  issue  between  a  protectionist  party 
and  a  commercial  nation — between  the  preserva- 
tion of  monopoly  and  tho  existence  of  trade. 
The  tactics  of  the  protectionists  have  tended 
to  bring  the  question  to  this  simple  issue. 
They  demand  a  dissolution  at  a  moment  when 
all  tho  monetary  arrangements  of  the  country 
would  be  thrown  into  perilous  confusion  by  the 
suspension  of  the  progress  of  the  railway  bills  now 
before  Parliament.  They  interpose  delay,  and  no- 
thing but  delay,  when  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  demand  an  immediate  settlement  of  a  ques- 
tion in  which  not  only  their  prosperity  but  their 
very  existence  is  involved.  Does  Rigby  suppose 
that  this  unparalleled  exhibition  of  utter  reckless- 
ness and  undisguised  selfishness  is  unnoticed  and 
unknown?  He  has  been  too  much  accustomed  to 
measure  the  moral  tone  of  the  country  from  the  ex- 
hibitions of  such  patrons  as  a  luxurious  marquis 
surrounded  by  French  mistresses.  We  tell  him  that 
neither  Hertford  morals  nor  Castlereagh  principles 
of  policy  arc  applicable  to  existing  circumstances ; 
and  that  he  but  lures  to  their  doom  those  whom  he 
invites  to  follow  him  in  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
He  seems  to  the  existing  public  like  a  creature  of 
the  court  of  Nero,  attempting  to  regulate  the  Go- 
vernment of  Titus. 

It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  find  that  he  is  humi- 
liated. The  insane  miser  in  the  old  picture  is  repre- 
sented as  satisfied  with  hoarding  farthings,  when 
his  gold  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  legal  guar- 
dians. Rigby  declares  that  he  will  be  content  with 
the  beggarly  scraps  of  protection  which  Peel  has 
flung  almost  contemptuously  from  the  agricultural 
budget  to  gratify  a  greedy  and  a  yelping  pack. 
"  Keep  up,  at  least,  a  show  of  Corn  haws,"  lie  says; 
"  for  if  that  question  is  settled,  you  know  not  what 
may  be  hidden  behind  it."  Now,  we  very  much 
question  the  policy  or  the  prudence  of  hinting  that 
there  are  profitable  abuses  and  lucrative  corruptions 
veiled  by  the  Corn  Laws.  To  a  corrupt  party  that 
may  be  a  valid  reason  for  retaining  them  ;  but,  to 
an  uncorrupt  people,  it  is  a  further  incentive  to  re- 
move them  as  soon  as  possible.  Taking  Rigby's 
favourite  and  characteristic'  ground  of  paltry  and 
selfish  expediency,  we  are  convinced  that  his  re- 
commendations would  be  far  more  ruinous  to  his 
party  than  injurious  to  the  nation.  He  believes 
that  "  a  vigorous  demonstration  of  opinion  in  tho 
Lords  "  would  render  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  tho 
Commons  " problematical."  Perhaps  so;  but  might 
there  not  be  "  a  vigorous  demonstration  of  opinion," 
outside  the  precincts  of  the  palace  of  Westminster 
which  would  solve  the  problem  very  decisively? 

Compound  Atlas  of  the  Ancient,  Middle,  and 
Modern  Ages.  London:  Hall  and  (lower. 
Although  this  truly  national  work  has  not  yet 
been  issued  to  the  public,  sufficient  progress  has 
been  made  in  its  preparation  to  enable  us  to  fonn 
some  estimate  of  its  importance,  both  historically 
and  commercially.  We  could  wish  that  a  less 
dubious  name  than  the  "  Compound  Atlas"  had  been 
given  to  the  work ;  it  should  have  been  called  the 
Historical  and  Comparative  Atlas,  for  its  distinctive 
merit  is  to  set  before  the  student  at  one  view  the 
ancient,  tho  mediaeval,  and  the  modern  names  of 
countries  and  places.  It  has  the  further  merit  of 
setting  forth  more  clearly  than  is  usual  in  ordinary 
maps  the  natural  features  and  geographical  charac- 
teristics of  the  countries  delineated, — particularly 
the  course  of  mountain  ranges,  the  fluvial  system, 
as  determined  by  declivities,  and  the  arrangement 
of  islands  on  the  coast. 

Students  of  history  have  long  felt  the  want  of 
such  a  work.  The  changes  of  name  frequently  com- 
pel them  to  consult  several  Atlases  in  succession 
before  they  can  identify  the  localities  to  which  they 
desire  to  refer;  and  there  must,  consequently,  bo  a 
great  saving  of  time  when  they  are  enabled  to  effect 
this  identification  at  a  single  glance.  But  there  is 
a  slill  more  important  advantage  arising  from  a 
comparative  Atlas :  the  changes  of  name  arc  very 
often  our  best,  and  not  unfrequcntly,  our  only  clue 
in  tracing  the  migrations  and  the  conquests  of  races, 
which  have  left  few  written  memorials  of  their 
vicissitudes.  In  the  Celtic,  the  Teutonic,  and  tho 
Sclavonic  history,  philology  applied  to  names  must 
ever  be  a  most  important  element  in  determining 
the  course  of  their  migrations,  and  the  extent  of 
their  conquests.  Thus  the  first  England  was  in  tho 
the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  the  first  France  in 
the  circle  of  Saxony. 

We  may  also  notice  the  importance  of  such  nn 
Atlas  in  tracing  the  progress  of  maritime  and  inland 
discovery.  There  arc  many  interesting  and  per- 
plexing problems  connected  with  claims  to  priority 
of  discovery  which  can  only  he  solved  by  tho 
accurate  determination  of  the  names  which  the  plaeo 
bore  in  the  earlier  maps.  The  history  of  civilisa- 
tion is  so  connected  With  the  progress  of  discovery, 
that  the  problems  to  which  wc  have  alluded  cannot 
be  regarded  as  mcro  matters  of  antiquarian  curiosity, 
but  as  affording  most  useful  aid  in  fixing  tho 
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landmarks  by  which  we  are  to  estimate  the  general 
progress  of  humanity  and  of  human  knowledge. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  im- 
portance of  mediaeval  history  has  been  appreciated. 
In  the  last  century,  the  middle  ages  were  regarded 
as  a  long  period  of  intellectual  degradation,  during 
which  the  course  of  civilisation  was  retrograde,  and 
the  triumph  of  barbarism  all  but  complete.  We 
have  learned  a  better  lesson :  wc  have  discovered 
that  the  civilisation  of  the  old  world  had  become 
effete,  and  that  it  sunk  into  decay  from  sheer 
decrepitude,  but  that  there  was  growing  by  the  side 
of  this  expiring  system  new  and  vigorous  elements 
of  civilisation,  which,  like  the  infant  Hercules,  won 
signal  triumphs  while  yet  in  the  cradle;  and  heralded 
the  glorious  maturity,  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen 
the  full  and  complete  development.  By  smoothing 
the  path  for  the  students  of  this  important  epoch  in 
the  annals  of  our  race,  the  proprietors  of  the  Com- 
parative Atlas  will  have  opened  to  lustorical  students, 

"  Fresh  fields  and  pastures  new," 
where  they  may  meet  incalculable  sources  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction. 

To  a  commercial  nation,  such  an  Atlas  is  of 
inestimable  importance.  It  is  a  fact  that  has 
attracted  too  little  notice,  that  hardly  any  of  the 
caravan  routes  of  antiquity  has  ever  been  wholly 
abandoned,  and  that  the  overland  commerce  of 
Central  Asia  traverses  the  same  tracks  that  were 
used  in  the  days  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Babylonians. 
No  one  can  read  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of 
Ezekiel  without  being  surprised  to  find  in  how 
many  instances  the  merchants  of  Tyre  bartered  in 
the  very  marts  which  are  now  opened  to  the  enter- 
prize  of  the  merchants  of  London.  Steam  has 
brought  us  back  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  rolled  back  the 
revolutions  effected  by  the  discoveries  of  Pasco  di 
Gama.  Suez  has  recovered  the  importance  which 
it  possessed  as  Arsinoe;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  ancient  glories  of  Ezion  Geber  and  Berenice 
may  be  revived  at  Akaba  and  Cosseir. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  these 
maps,  we  must  pronounce  them  most  creditable 
specimens  of  the  engraver's  skill.  The  pains  taken 
to  secure  cleanness  and  accuracy  in  the  mechanical 
execution  deserve  not  less  commendation  than  the 
labour  and  research  which  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  identification  of  ancient  names  with  modern 
places.  We  need  not  add  a  word  more;  such  a 
work  must  command  success,  so  long  as  commerce 
is  valued  and  history  aprjreciated. 
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George  Thompson,  Esq.,  6,  Waterloo  place. 
Captain  Cogan,  Upper  Mill,  Hatamer»ruitli. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs.  Prescott,  Grote,  &  Co. 

SOLICITOR. 

Joth.  Ivimey,  Esq.,  2S, Cha»cery-lan«. 

SURVEYOR. 

Mr.  Frederick  Farrand,  Priory  Villa,  Peskham. 

SBCRFTART. 

Mr.  Alfred  Lentil  Saul. 

Prospectuses  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  on  application  at  the  Society's 
OffU-i^.  EastTemplc  Chambers,  Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street.  The  Rule* 
(Cd.  each)  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  as  above. 

Persons  desirous  to  join  the  Sooiety  are  requested  to  make  application 
ftnnsediately. 

The  Society's  Offices  will  be  open  for  receiving  subscriptions  and  the 
general  transaction  of  business,  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  eveuinft,  from 
6  to  9  o'clock. 

THE 

FREE  TRADE  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION. — 
As  the  Second  Subscription  is  about  to  be  called  for,  parties  intend- 
In?  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  Association  are  requested  to 
make  application  for  shares  immediately.  Until  the  Second  Subscription 
is  called  in,  shares  can  be  obtained  on  the  same  terms  as  those  which  have 
been  already  taken  uo.  Atlendaneeat  the  Offices,  East  Temple  Chambers, 
Wbitefriars-street,  Fleet-street,  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  from 
Six  to  Nine  o'clock 


TO  COUNTRY  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Any  person  forwarding  3s.  3d.  by  Post-office  order  to  the 
Publisher,  67,  Fleet-street,  London,  will  have  one  quarter's 
copies  of  the  League  forwarded  by  post  on  the  days  of  pub- 
lication. Subscriptions  for  the  paper  may  also  be  left  with 
J.  Gadsby,  Newall's-buildings,  Manchester;  and  the  League 
may  be  haul  by  order  of  any  news-agent  in  town  or  country. 
Subscribers  who  receive  coloured  envelopes  on  their  papers 
must  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscrirjtions  are  due. 


POSTSCEIPT. 

LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  April  4,  1848. 

The  calculations  of  the  probable  result  of  a  divi- 
sion on  the  ministerial  measures  in  the  House  of 
Lords  are,  as  yet,  very  vague,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  number  of  waverers,  who  have  not  yet  de- 
clared to  which  side  they  will  give  their  adhesion. 
Among  those  who  "  halt  between  two  opinions," 
we  are  informed  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
bishops  may  be  ranked  ;  and  we  are  further  told  that 
their  hesitation  has  exposed  them  to  considerable 
censure.  We  do  not  join  those  who  attribute  the 
doubts  of  the  right  reverend  prelates  to  unworthy 
motives.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  last  century,  when 
Ibe  i>uko  of  Newcastle  had  the  management  of 


ministerial  patronage,  it  used  to  be  said  of  a  doubt- 
ing ecclesiastic — 

"  Between  his  two  masters,  what  course  can  he  trace, 
Ou  one  side  his  (Jod — on  the  other  his  Grace." 

But  it  must  bo  confessed  that  those  in  whose  hands 
episcopal  appointments  have  been  vested  during 
the  last  30  years,  have  been  guided  in  their  choico 
more  by  considerations  of  public  benefit  than  of 
party  exigency,  and  that  there  was  never  a  period 
in  our  history  when  the  right  reverend  bench  could 
exhibit  such  a  strength  of  moral  character,  talent, 
and  learning,  as  it  displays  at  the  present  moment. 
We  know  not  the  causes  of  the  doubts  that  are 
said  to  haunt  the  minds  of  many  prelates,  but 
we  do  know  that  the  precepts  and  example  of 
their  Blessed  Master  inculcate  the  feeding  of  the 
hungry  as  the  first  of  Christian  practical  duties, 
and  that  the  most  severe  denunciations  in  the  in- 
spired volume  are  pronounced  against  those  who 
create  artificial  famine  to  gratify  their  own  rapa- 
city. 

The  established  church  is  based  on  law  ;  but  law 
derives  its  validity  from  public  opinion.  The  alli- 
ance of  the  clerical  body  in  France  with  an  oppres- 
sive aristocracy  precipitated  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion,  and  produced  that  hostility  to  Christianity,  the 
effects  of  which  have  not  disappeared  from  the 
minds  of  the  present  generation.  The  real  strength 
of  a  hierarchy  is  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of 
the  people.  A  church  is  not  a  fortress,  to  be  covered 
by  bayenets  and  protected  by  artillery.  It  must 
appeal  to  the  feelings,  not  to  the  fears  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  any  clerical  member  of  the  establish- 
ment who  gives  support  to  the  Corn  Laws,  is  an 
enemy  to  religion  and  a  traitor  to  his  order. 

We  cannot  believe  that  any  such  will  be  found 
on  the  episcopal  bench.  We  cannot  be  persuaded 
that  any  of  our  venerable  prelates  will  be  callous 
to  the  precepts  of  sacred,  and  the  warnings  of  pro- 
fane history.  They  have  not  one  duty  as  barons, 
and  another  as  bishops.  Their  secular  rank  is  sub- 
ordinate to  their  spiritual  functions,  and  they 
should  therefore,  in  such  a  case  as  is  now  offered  to 
their  consideration,  decide  as  pastors,  and  not  as 
partisans. 

Mediaeval  history  relates  many  anecdotes  of 
bishops  who  preferred  their  politics  to  their  pastoral 
care.  One  of  them,  whoheaded  an  army  in  an  unjust 
attack  upon  his  neighbours,  declared  he  made  war 
as  a  prince,  not  as  a  bisjiop  ;  upon  which  it  was 
shrewdly  asked,  "  when  Satan  claims  the  prince, 
what  will  become  of  the  bishop  ?"  We  live  in  dif- 
ferent times ;  the  continuance  of  the  church  must 
mainly  depend  on  the  conduct  of  its  ministers;  the 
establishment  must  rest  upon  its  character ;  and  if 
those  by  whom  it  is  directed  mistake  its  purpose  and 
pervert  its  object,  they  incur  for  the  institution  to 
which  they  belong  the  penalty  denounced  against 
the  school  of  false  prophets,  and  bright  exceptions 
will  not  atone  for  general  delinquency,  "  Though 
these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  it, 
they  should  save  but  their  own  souls  by  their 
righteousness." 


THE  FUNDS. 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Hod.  Ann. 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
SJperCt.  Red. Ann. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  1800 
Cons,  for  Acct. . . . 

Kxc.  Bills, pm  

End.  Ba«.  BH.iOd07. 
Venezuela  2  perCt. 

Do.  deferred  

Belgian  4$  per  Ct. 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

Chilian   

Cohimb.  ex.Venez. 

Danish   

Dutch  2J  pcrCcnt. 
Dutch  4  per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Portug.  conv  

Russian  .'per Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct. 
Do.  3  per  Ct.  ox.dv. 


Sat. 
Mar.23 


2101 
Shut 

U6J 
Shut. 

103 

90$ 
27-30 


82J 


91 J 


Mon. 
Mar.30 


shut. 
96$ 
shut. 

%} 
30  27 
28  pm. 

& 
98$ 


04i 
31 


10'JI, 

36 I 


Tors. 
Mar.31 


shut. 

96.J 
shut. 
107-18 

96J 
27-10 

22 


Ml 
941 
31 1 


1081 
3o| 


Wed. 
April  1 


shut. 

90{ 
shut. 

101 

9Gji 
30-28 
30-2$ 


87£ 
■592 
921 


30| 


Tnus. 
April  2 


shnt. 
96* 
shut. 

9G3, 
2.1-29 
30 
431 
13 


96 
10 

59* 
9.4 
32? 


201 


Fri. 
April  3 


shut. 
96? 
shut. 

90J 


599 
921 
32 


25  J 
36$ 


MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
MONDAY,  March  30.— Up  to  Saturday  night  the  arrivals  of 
every  kind  of  grain  into  this  port  wero  very  moderate.  This 
morning  u  good  show  of  Wheat  samples,  both  by  land-carriugo 


and  OO&Stways, ia  made  on  tho  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  stands; 
and  fair  i|iiautities  of  Barley  and  Oats  have  also  come  to  band 
since  Saturday.  In  the  morning,  hut  Monday's  prices  were 
asked  for  English  Wheat,  hut  millers  hid  very  cautiously,  and 
tin-  market  closed  Is.  to  2s.  cheaper  than  this  dav  week.  Bonded 
Win  at  remains  the  same  as  last  week,  without  much  inquiry. 
Barley  is  a  heavy  sale,  ami  last  Monday's  rates  are  with  difficulty 
obtained  ;  the  heaviest  descriptions  of  Chevalier  meet  a  readier 
sale.  The  chief  part  of  the  show  |of  Oats  consists  of  English 
samples,  which  continue  to  come,  as  they  have  done  all  this 
season,  very  light ;  Is.  more  is  asked  than  on  Monday  last,  and 
(Jd.  is  obtained,  hut  the  advance  checks  business,  and  the  trade 
is  flat.  Beans  are  in  fair  supply,  and  fine  qualities  rather 
dearer.    No  alteration  in  Peas.  S.  11.  Lucas. 

BHITISH.        Pet  Imperial  Quarter 

Wheat,  Essex,    lied  54  to  00   White  58  to  00 

Kent,  «c  Suffolk    49     58  56  03 

Lincolnshire  4c  Yorkshire  47     64  54  62 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  4c  Yorkshire  Feed  23  25 

Ditto  Ditlo  Black   23  0  26 

Ditto  Ditto  i'olands  New  27 

Scotch  Feed  25     26         Potato  28  29 

Limerick  25  20 

Ditto  Fine  New  27   29  Ol.l  Fine  none 

Cork  24  25 

Waterford,  Youglml,  fc  Cork  Black  23  24 

Sligo  

Galway  19 

Barley  26 

B*aas,  Mazagan  31 

Harrow  33 

Small  39 

Peas,  White  Boilers  38 

Grey  30.. 32  Maple  32 

Flour,  Town  -made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  45 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  43 


FOREIGN. 


21 

33 
33 
37 
40 
42 
34 
56 
46 


FRF R.     IN  BOND 

Fer  Imperial  Quarter, 


60 
54 
54 
52 
50 
51 


Wheat,  Danfzig, high  mixed  58  to  66 

Rostock  56  60 

Stettin   52  58 

Hamburgh   52  57 

Odessa  

Odessa  Polish  

Russian  soft  

Ditto   hard  

Spanish   54  60 

Ulanquillo   56  62 

Australian    60  69 

Bailey,  Grinding  27  28 

Distilling  29  31 

Oats,  Archangel   25  26 

Danish  

Swedish    23  24 

Stralsund  

Dutch  Feed  23     23  20 

Brew  27     29  23 

Polands    25 

Black  

Beans,  Egyptian  34  36 

Peas,  White   

Ditto  Boilers  42 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs  34  36 

United  States  36     37   28  30 

Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  2S0  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  4cc,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
Mar.  23  to  Mar.  J2.S,  1846,  both  days  inclusive. 

English. . 
fScotch  .. 
Irish  .... 


21 

24 
26 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

,  2570 

1580 
553 

2784 

664 

209 

6395 

5944 

8 

2U5 

Flour,  1919  sacks 

;  1 300  barrels. 

Friday,  April  3. — Only  a  moderate  quantity  of  Wheat,  Bar- 
ley, and  Oats  has  come  to  hand  since  Monday;  most  of  the 
Essex  Wheat  was  sold  on  that  day;  but  there  are  still  some 
samples  exhibited  on  the  Kentish  stands,  which  factors  find  it 
difficult  to  sell,  though  offered  on  Monday's  terms.  There  is 
so  little  business  passing  in  Bailey,  Beans,  and  Peas,  that  no 
alteration  in  any  of  them  can'  be  noticed.  The  supply  of  Oats 
consists  chiefly  of  English;  the  market  is  decidedly  more  heavy 
than  on  Monday,  but  both  on  Wednesday  and  to-day,  buyers 
havo  been  exceedingly  cautious;  the  prices  of  Oats  have  un- 
dergone no  alteration  ibis  week.  The  inquiry  noticed  on  Mon- 
day for  Indian  Corn  does  not  continue  with  much  briskness. 
The  duties  remain  the  same  as  last  week. 

S.  H.  Lucas. 

Account  of  CORN,  4cc,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  30th  of  March  to  the  3rd  of  April,  both  inclusive 


Wheat  . 
Barley 
Oats  . . 


English.    I  Irish. 
0920  | 
0540 

7.500  |  3030 
Flour,  5030  sacks. 


I 


Foreign. 
3910 


2110 


LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  March 31 L1846. 

Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 


Qrs.  Price. 

134   35s.  5d. 
1409   33s.  10d. 
19s.  Od. 


Qrs.  Price. 
7902    00s.    2d.   [  Rye 
1733    32s.    5d.   I  Beans 
2884   23s.    Od.   |  Peas     ....  423 
IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Teas, 
f.  d.   s.  d.   s.  d.    s.   d.   s.  d.   a.  d. 

21st  Feb  55   0.. 29  11.  .21    6.  .32  10.  .34   9. .34  3 

S8th    "   54   6.. 29    7.. 21    5.. 33   4.. 34   2.. 35  2 

7lh  March  ..54  10.. 29  3. .21  10. .33  6. .34  11. .33  S 
11th  „  ....54  3. .29  4. .21  9. .34  2. .35  9. .34  9 
21st    „   55    1..29  10.. 22    0..33  10.. 34   4.. 33  4 


28th 


...55    5.. 30   2.. 22    1..34    0..35    0..33  3 


Aggregate  Average  of  ihr  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  54s.  lod. ;  Barley. 
59s.  '8(1.  ;  Oats,  21s.  9d. ;  Rye,  33s.  7d. ;  Beans,  34s.  9d.J 
Peas,  34s.  Id. 

Duty.  Wheat,  18s.  Od. ;  Barley,  9s.  0d.;  Oats,  6s.  Od. ;  Rye 
9s.  6d. ;  Beans,  Ms.  Od.  ;  Peas,  8s.  6d. 

Stock  of  Corn  in  Bond,  Mar.  5, 1846. 
Wheat.  Bailey.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Teas.  Flonr 

Cwts. 

In  London,  44S5flO    17299     61192     ..       6144     346J  112976 
Unit.  King.  1138950   8991%    96983     ..     13113     8127  837355 
MEAT  MARKET. 
Trade  upon  the  whole  rather  declining,  except  for  a  chosen 
lamb  or  calf. 

PER  STONE  OF  81bs.  ET  THE  CARCASE. 


Prime  Beef..  3sl0dto3s  8d 
Middling  do.   3s   6d  to  3s  2d 
Plain,  or  infe- 
rior Beef  3s   (Id  to  2s  lOd 

Prime  Mutton  4s   4d  to  4s  2d 


Midi'.l. Mutton  4s 
Veal,  from   . .  5s 
Small  Pork  . .  5s 
Large,  or  infe- 
rior Pork  . .  3s 


2d  to  3s  8d 

Od  to  4s  Od 

Od  to  4s  8d 

4d  to  3a  Od 


The  Lords'  Committee  on  Special  Burdens. — Wc 
hear  that  the  committee  on  special  burdens  have  alighted  on 
curious  information ;  and  tame  of  those  who  at  last  con- 
sented to  the  inquiry,  which  they  had  so  longnnd  so  astutely 
resisted,  begin  to  repent  of  their  rashness.  Perhaps  the 
disclosures  may  have  the  effect  of  justifying  some  more  con- 
versions to  the  new  policy. — Spectator. 

If  fresh  brewer's  grains  be  put  dowu  in  handfuls  here  and 
there  about  the  borders  on  mild  nights  these  heaps  will  be 
covered  with  slugs,  which  can  be  readily  destroyed  by  a 
dusting  of  powder,  quick  lime,  CI  salt. 

1'otatoes  this  week  at  Croom  had  reached  the  enormous 
price  of  lUd.  per  stone,  by  retail. 


[April  4. 


Ou  Uio  1st  and  15th  of  each  Month,  every  Part  containing  Four  highly-finished  Portraits,  price  One  Shilling, 

THE   PEOPLE'S   NATIONAL    PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

OflllustrUus  and  Eminent  Personages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  engraved  hy  first  ™te  Artists,  from  Paintings  by  Lawrence 
Reynolds,  Wesyfchee,  Hoj>pncr,  lieechoy,  Phillips,  CfUTick,&0.  &c. 
With  Memoirs  by  W.  COOKE  TAYLOB,  LL.D. 
Fisher,  Sou,  and  Co.,  the  Caxton  Press,  Angel-street,  Newgate-street,  London. 

On  the  lstaud  loth  of  each  Month,  every  Vmt  containing  Foul  highly- 
liliisheil  Steet  En^ravin^s,  price  One  Shilling, 

TMSIIER'S  GALLERY  OF  SCRIPTURE  ENGRAV- 

JL  INOS,  Historical  ami  Landscape, 

Selected  from  the  bett  Paintings  of  the  Old  Masters.  The  Landscapes  by 
Alluia  and  Otln  p. 

With  Descriptions, historical.  g.'.j^raiiW-al,  and  critical,  hy  John  Kitto, 
DM).,  V.S.A.,  l.ditor  of  "The  Pictonul  llihlc,"  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical 
Literature,"  &c.  Sc. 

Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.,  the  Caxton  1'ri.vi,  Angcl-strcct,  Newgate-street, 
London. 


Now  ready,  price  5s.,  new  and  neat  Editions  of 

riMIE    DAUGHTHIIH    OF  ENGLAND, 

1      their  Position  in  Society,  Character,  and  llespon-iliilltics  ;  and  of 

THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND, 

their  Social  Duties  and  Domestic  llabits. 
By  Mas.  Kli.is 

J'eine  Yol«  I  anil  II.  of  "The  Knutishwoinan  s  Family  Library,"  puhlish- 
b        '  lag  in  Monthly  Wis.,  price  .Is.  each. 

"  Unliable  and  holy  are  these  lessens,  calculated  to  elevate  and  purify 
the  iunrts  into  which  they  may  here  ei  ted,  and  to  carry  tho.c  be»t  hless- 
lots  of  love  and  peine  into  many  a  family." 

Fisher,  Son, and  Co.,  I.om.;-u  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Ntarreadv  embellished  with  Nine  Kngravinss.  Vol.  I  ,  price  9s  of 

m£  M  P  E  R    A  N  D    T  E  M  V  E  R  A  M  E  N  T ; 

I  or,  VARIETIES'  OF  CHAKACTEK. 

*■  By  Mas  Ettis. 

"There  can  he  no  difficulty  in  discerning  in  every  line,  that  the  pen  of 
the  \uthoressof 'The  Women  of  EnaJaud,'  has  lost  none  of  its  briiliaut 
soilness.'  — Edinburgh  Weekly  KcKistcr 

Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.,  the  Caxtou  Press,  Angel-strcct,  Newgate-street, 
Londuu  ' 


Now  ready,  Vols  I., II., Ill , each  containing  (H  beautiful  Engravings  on 
steel,  elegantly  lunind,  price  2'lr,., 

THE    PEOPLE'S   GALLBfiY  OF  ENGRAVINGS, 

JL  after  original  pictures  and  dm  wings  tjy  Lawrence,  Turner,  Stantleld, 
Ih-out,  Ilobcrts,  Allom.  Chalons,  Ha)  tcr,  l'arris,  MacliSC,  SUphanoll",  Cat- 
tcrmole,  Bartlett,  l.eileh,  &a  &e. 

Edited  by  the  ltfv.fi.  /  WmoHT.M.A. 
Published  also  in  Parts,  each  Part  conniining  four  beautiful  Engravings 
on  Steel,  lor  One  Shilling 

Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.,  the  Caxton  ih  ss,  Angel-strcct,  Newgate-street, 
London. 


Just  published,  12mo  , cloth,  price  lls- 

NEW  and  IMPROVED  EDITION  of  the  POPULAR 
HISTORY  of  PUIESTCllAFT.  in  all  Ages  and  Nations.   By  ^  il- 
ium HowlTT.    Seventh  Edition,  Willi  large  Additions. 

London:  J  Chapman,  121,  Newgate- street. 

Jvtst  published,  price  6d. 

STRICTURES  on  n  Pamphlet  published  at  the  request 
of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  entitled,"  Papers  read  before 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  on  the  Demoralisation  and  Injuries 
occasioned  hv  the  want  of  proper  regulations  of  Labourers  engaged  in  the 
Construction  and  working  of  Railways."  By  ThOHAS  Nicholson,  Con- 
tractor. Woodhead.near  Mottram,  Cheshire. 

Loudon-  R. Groombridge  and  sons,  .0,  Paternoster-row,  Manchester: 
J.  Gadsby,  Ncwall's  buildings,  Market-street. 

OLIVER  mid  BOYD'S  STANDARD  EDITION  of 
D'AUKIGNH'S  HISTORY  of  the  REFORMATION.  Volumes  I 
to  IV  Being  the  Only  English  Edition  corrected  and  authenticated  by 
the  Author  who  has  also  w  ritten  a  new  Preface,  and  made  various  Addi- 
tions not  hitherto  published.    Large  type,  with  Autograph.    Post  8vo, 

Cloth    The  lirst  three  vols  :'s. each;  the  fourth, 6s. 

Vol  1  is  now-  ready,  and  will  be  follows  .  by  the  others  at  short  intervals 
Extract  from  l)r  D'Aubignc's  Preface  — "  I  have  revised  this  translation 
Line  by  line  anil  word  by  word;  and  I  have  restored  thesense  wherever  I 
did  not  hnd'it  clearly  rendered.  It  is  the  only  one  which  I  have  corrected 
I  declare  in  consequence,  that  I  acknowledge  this  translation  as  the  only 
faithful  expression  of  my  thoughts  in  the  English  language,  and  I  recom- 
mend it  as  such  to  all  my  readers." 

Messrs  Oliver  and  Boyd,  who  have  purchased  the  copyright  of  Vol.  IV  , 
and  alone  possess  the  right  of  publishing  it  in  Great  Britain,  are  thus  en- 
abled to  supply  the  only  authentic  and  standard  edition  o(  the  four 
volumes  of  tin-  History  of  the  Reformation.   

Lately  published,  demy  Hvo,  ^  ol.  Iv  -,  price  124  cloth. 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh.    Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  London. 


Price  Six  Shillings. 

COMPENSATION  to  the  People  for  Aristocratic  Food 
Laws  and  Unfair  Taxation  ;  or,  the  Influence  of  Aristocracies  ou  the 
Condition  of  Nations.  By  J.J.  Macinttbk,  Esq. 

London  :  Fisher,  Son.  and  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Dr .  Robert  Culvcrwrll's  Guide  to  Health  and  Long  Life. 
{300  pages,  pocket  volume);  price.  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  tid., 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  1AVOID;  with  Diet 
Tables  for  all  Complaints.  By  R.J.  Cclvkr  well,  M.D.,  M  R.C.S., 
L.A.O.,  &c.  Contents:— How  to  insure  perfect  digestion,  tranquil  feelings, 
a  good  night's  rest,  a  clear  bead,  and  a  contented  iniiul.  By  an  observance 
of"  the  instructions  herein  contained,  the  feeble,  the  nervously  delicate, 
uvea  to  the  most  shattered  constitution,  niav  acquire  the  greatest  amount 
,il  physical  happiness,  and  reach  in  health  the  full  period  of  life  allotted  to 
man. '  'to  be  had  of  Sherw-uod,  23,  Paternoster-row,  and  all  Hookscllers.  or 
direct  from  the  A»'hor.  21.  Arundel  «traofci&trtnd.  »ho  may  be  advised 
withullthosi  n...:  crs daily  ri'l 


CORNER'S  NEW  HIST' 
and  Fain  . 

Each  History,  commencing  with  the  curliest  authentic  records,  is  conti 
nued  to  the  present  time  ;  faithfully  pOUTtntying,  also,  the  Manners,  Cua 
Voois,  and  States  of  Civilisation  of  the  People. 

Bound  with 
t lie  tiuestions. 

England  and  "Wale*;  five  fine  plates,  and  map,      4s.  - 
Ireland;  three  tine  plates,  and  map      -      -      -    3s.  - 
Scotland ;  three  tine  plates,  and  map     -      -      -   3s  - 
France;  three  fine  plates, and  map       -      -      -  3s.  - 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  three  plates,  and  map         -   3s.  - 
t)enmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  with  two  fine  plates  and  map 
Germany  and  the  German  Empire  ;  3  tine  plates,  and  map 
Turkey  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  3  tine  plates,  and  map 
Poland  and  Hussia  ;  with  three  fine  plates,  and  map 
Italy  and  Switzerland  ,  three  tine  plates,  and  map 
Holland  and  Belgium,  with  two  fine  plates. and  map 

The  ohject  of  these  works— peculiarly  suited  to  Schools  and  Families— is 
to  f Ornish  the  reader  with  a  faithful  History  of  each  Nation,  interspersed 
with  an  accurate  account  of  the  Heligibn,  Customs,  National  Character- 
istics, srateof  Civilisation,  and  Domestic  Habits  of  the  people,  in  various 
psriodfl  of  their  history  :— to  attract  the  attention  of  the  rising  generation 
by  puritv  of  Ittngua^c  and  clearness  of  detail :  and  thus  render  easy  and 
pjeasaut'thc  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  events  of  history. 

London:  Dean  and  Co.jThrcaduucdle-street;  and,  by  order,  of  all  Book  - 


"Without 
Questions 

-  3s.  Cd. 

-  2s.  6d. 

-  2s.  6d. 

-  2s.  Cd. 

-  2s.  6d. 

-  23.  Cd. 

-  3s.  Cd 

-  3s.  Cd. 

-  3s.  6d. 

-  3s.  fid. 
2s.  Cd. 


DENTISTRY. 

22 »,  Piccadilly,  between  Regent  Circus,  and  Haymarkct,  London 

17  G1DNKY,  formerly  of  New  York,  but  lor  the  Inst 
_J#  1(1  years  extensively  ku*\vn  in  Manchester  and  its  populous 
neighbouring  towns,  as  the  American  Dentist,  in  consequence  of  his  health 
requ  ring  a  change  to  a  milder  and  drier  climate,  has  selected  the  above 
premises,  as  very  central,  and  convenient  for  his  professional  business, 
where  he  tenders  Ins  best  services  to  all  who  may  desire  the  faithful  and 
solid  advantages  of  bis  art.  His  practice  will  embrace  every  necessary 
operation  forihe  improvement  and  preservation  of  the  human  teeth  lie 
regulates  deranged  teeth,  and  removes  all  causes  Incidental  to  their  de- 
struction, or  that  may  deform  the  beauty  of  these  important  organs. 

Mr  G  never  uses  any  of  the  various  cements,  pastes,  or  succedaneums, 
Which  are  all  mere  fancy  names  for  the  sume  article,  being  base  amalgums 
of  quicksilver  (mercury]  with  other  coarse  metals,  their  use  being  wholly 
prohibited  for  filling  teeth,  and  justly  considered  mal  practice,  by  the 
American  College  and  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons;  but  lie  fills  decayed 
teeth  with  the  very  finest  gold,  so  as  to  preserve  them  free  from  pain  for 
life  Nor  does  he  excise  or  cut  off  tin-  crowns  of  painful  teeth  when  they 
should  be  extracted  ;  but  his  remedy  effectually  and  with  ease  destroys  the 
nerve  when  exposed  and  painful  His  experience  and  advantages  in  arii- 
ficial  substitutes  are  equal  to  any  in  the  profession. 

Mr  G  considers  it  strictly  professional,  and  will,  under  a  conviction  of 
its  utility, adapt  the  practice  when  called  on  of  visiting  public  seminaries 
and  private  families,  for  inspection  and  consultation  uuly,  either  be  tore  or 
after  the  hours  of  business 

His  circular  containing  regulated  charges,  anil  brief  information, 
respecting  the  advantages  and  utility  of  his  profession,  may  be  had  through 
post  when  required    Hours  of  business  from  iO  a.ni  to  j  p.m. 


JONES'S  i'l.  4s.  SILVKH  LEVER  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  vary  more  t  han  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  selling 
atthc  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  comb-ine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Head  Jones's  "Sketch  of 
Watch  Work. "sent  free  for  a2d.  sump 


DEANE'S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS  were  among 
the  first  brought  out,  and  have  maintained  their  pre-eminence  ever 
since.  Besides  being  us-sd  by  the  Merchants  and  Bankers  of  Landon, 
together  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  these  Pens  arc  also 
patronized  by  Her  Majesty's  .Judges,  and  hy  a  large  number  of  the 
Clergy.  Deane's  Two -hole  Black  Pens  are  especially-  adapted  for  con 
tinuous  writing,  their  elasticity  affording  an  agreeable  ease,  and  their 
strength  insuring  the  same  character  of  writing  for  a  long  period  to- 
gether. Steel  Pen  and  Cutlery  Department  of  Deane's  Warehouse, 
Show  Booms,  and  Manufactories,  opening  to  the  Monument,  4G,  King 
William  Street,  London  Bridge. 


LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 
CHEAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inestimable  Cream  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  t'.i'c  disagree- 
able smell  inseparable  from  that  article  in  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  while 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  on 
the  lice,  and  emit&  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  2s.  fid.,  3s.  Cd.,  &c 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Three  Xing-court,  Lombard-street,  London. 
Manufacturer*  of  Comb*  and  Bn^tboufthe  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
approved  •yintupr 


I^ENlffiltS,  STOVKS,  and  FIltE-lHONS.  -^"fhe 
largest  assortment  of  Stoves  and  Fenders,  as  well  as  General  Iron- 
moiiserwin  the  world,  is  now  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S  (hue 
R1PPON  and  BURTON'S)  extensive  warehouses.  Bright  steel  fenders,  to 
4  feet,  from  30s  each  ;  ditto,  ditto,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  from  COs. 
rich  bronzed  scroll  do.,  with  steel  bar,  10s.  6d.  ;  iron  fenders,  3  feet. 
4s  fid;  4  feet,  f s. ;  ditto  bronzed,  and  fitted  with  standards,  3  feet,  9s  ;  4 
feet,  lis.;  wrought  iron  kitchen  fenders,  3  feet,  4s  fid ;  4  feet.Gs;  bright 
register  stoves,  with  bronzed  ornaments,  and  two  sets  of  bars,  from  DOs ; 
ditto,  ditto,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  from  £9;  black  dining-room  register 
stoves,  2  feet,  lHs;  3  feet, 27s;  bed-room  register  stoves,  2  feet,  Bis;  3  feet 
24s.  The  new  economical  thermio  stove,  with  fender  and  radiating  hearth- 
plate,  from  £8;  fire-irons  for  chambers  Is  ltd  per  set;  handsome  do., 
with  cut  heads,  8s  6d ;  newest  pattern,  with  elegant  bronzed  heads,  lis. 
A  variety  of  fire-irons,  with  ormolu  and  richly  cut  heads,  at  proportionate 
prices.  Anv  article  in  the  furnishing  ironmongery,  30  percent  under  any 
other  house.  The  money  returned  for  every  article  nqt  approved  of. 
Detailed  catalogues,  with  engravings,  sent  (per  post  1  free. 

"WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S  (late  ltlpPON  and  BURTON'S  stock  of 
gcnei-al  furnishing  ironmongery  is  literally  the  largest  in' the  world,  and 
as  no  language  can  be  employed  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  variety  and  ex- 
tent, purchasers  are  irlvited  to  call  and  inspect  it.— .19,  OxJoYd-strcet 
(corner  of  Newman-street).   Established  in  Wells-street,1820. 


Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

THE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  eonsistiiip:  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
*ud  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  F. 
Ta»saud,  the  Costumes  hy  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  is  now  added  to  the  Collection. 
— BAZAAR,  Baker  street,  Portman -square, 
•'This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis." — Timbs. 
Admittance,  la.;  Napoleon  Rooms,  Cd.  Open  from  11  till  4  ;  and  front 
7  till  10 

ALAND  AGENT,  SURVEYOR,  and  CIVIL  EN- 
GIXF.BR  has  a  vacancy  for  one  intelligent  young  gentleman.  He 
will  be  instructed  in  a  Land  Agent  and  Surveyor's  profession,  with  as 
much  of  Civil  Engineering  neccssnry  for  the  construction  of  Railroads. 

Terms,  £lo  >  Cwithout  diet),  and  mav  be  paid  by  annual  instalments. 
Ar^Cle* for  three  years;  or  £10J  for  two  year.  Address  free,  H.  H-,  13, 
fjpj(er  h  ing  street,  Russell-square,  London, 

~Y^"ANTEI),  in  the  country,  and  near  a  London  rail- 
y  f  road, admittance  to  a  private  fanrly,  without  children  or  other 
hoarders,  for  a  man  who  is  old  enough  to  prefer  a  quiet  retreat  to  a  migra- 
t  orv  life,  simple  habits  with  well-bred  society  to  every  luxury  without  it, 
and  reciprocity  of  good  olllcos  to  rivalry  of  pretensions.  Conveniences  for 
bathing  In  spring  water,  at  no  great  distance  indispensable  to  one  who 
has  learnt,  by  long  experience,  that  pharmacy  is  the  bane  of  health  and 
alcohol  of  humanity;  and  that  life  is  more  indebted  to  a  German  peasant 
T>|  its  preservation  than  to  any  College  of  physician*  for  its  destruction 

Interchange  of  references  may  lead  to  a  peiiuuncnt  arrangement,  If  mutual 

courtesy  itlOUld  produce  mutual  confidence.  • 

Any  information  about  cold  baths  would  much  oblige  an  "uncompro- 
mising Free  Trader/1  and  would  decide  the  locality  of  separate  house] 
keeping,  should  this  attempt  to  obtain  what  poverty  woulu  hardly  grant 
jo  a  friend,  and  money  cannot  purchase  for  a  stranger,  be  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Address,  with  details,  X.  Y.  Z.,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Sherry,  No.  3,  Sloanc- 
street. 

rpHI':  ATRAPILATORY,  or  LIQUID    HAIR  DYE, 

k  the  only  dye  that  really  aisTrsn  for  all  colours,  and  does  not  require 
rp  <\p>ipff  but  aif  the  hair  grows,  at  it  never  fades  or  acnuiiwgthatuniiafnral 
Vrd  6r  purple  tint  oommon  to  all  other  dy*s.  PCSS  nnd  SONS  etn/wiih 
the  ur*ru«ut  c*iihd«uee,  recomnfsnd  the  Abort  dyt  as  infallible,  if  done  at 
their  «cktlilb)hn*ut  ;  and  ladi»»  or  gsnllenisn  requiring  it  are  requested  U 
brisk  a  friend  or  tervant  with  tham,  to  see  how  it  is  luted,  which  will  ena- 
ble then  to  do  it  afterwards  without  ehance  of  failure.  Several  Private 
ftnartmcmu  devoted  entirely  to  the  above  purpose,  anil,  some  of  their  e*ta- 
ofceaJMOt  having  used  it,  the  effect  prodneed  ean  be  at  onee  seen.  They 
think  It  uee«MnrT  to  add  that,  by  attending  strictly  to  the  lust  ructions  gireo 
With  eneh  bottle  of  dye,  niuDereaa  persons  have  succeeded  equally  well 
v.  * i  ■  j  :  coming  to  them. 

Addt-MM  Rout  and  Sous,  1P>  and  130,  Bishops  gate- street,  the  celebrated 
PiHTuquivni,  Perfumers, Haircntters, and  Hairdyor*.  ;->  h  Parties attendod 
St  their  ewn  roidoutos*  whatever  the  dislanoe  ' 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  LANDLORD 

SECOND   BRITISH    BUILDING    AND  INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY.  Enrolled. 
Established  on  Macarthur's  Simplified  and  Improved  Plan. 
Monthly  Subscription,  10s  pershaie. 

No  Redemption  Fee. 
Office,  3,  Ivy-Lane,  st.  Paul's,  London. 
Hours,  IS  till  4. 
Commenced  in  March,  1&1G. 

TRUSTEES. 

William  Anderson,  M.It.C.S.,  12,  Chad  well  street,  My  d  die  ton- square. 
William  Farmer,  29,  Charlotte -terrace,  Rarusbury-road,  Islington. 
James  Stalev.Tibberton-square,  Islington. 
Thomas  Sheppard,  5,  Gainsford  place,  Hainsbury-road. 
All  letters  should  he  directed  to  "  The  Second  Kritish  Building  and 
Investment  Company,"  3,  Ivy-lane,  St.  Paul's,  London. 

The  British  Building  and  Investment  Company  was  commenced  on  the 
4th  September,  1W5,  in  five  months  enrolled  1500  Shareholders,  issued  2m<mj 
Shares,  and  advanced  about£10,  <*)toits  Shareholders  forihe  purchase  of 
property.  Such  success  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Saining  Societies. 

At  a  Public  Meeting,  at  which  upwards  ofllOO  persons  were  present,  held 
at  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  Tuesday,  17th  Feb.,  1WC,  Mr.  W 
Farmer,  in  the  chair,  the  fellow  Ing  Resolutions  were  can  icd  unanimously 
*  "Moved  by  Mr,  Beal,  seconded  by  .Mr  Love.joy,— That  this  meeting  highly 
approves  of- the  plan  on  which  tin-  Second  British  Building  and  Investment 
Company  is  established  ;  and  cordially  recommends  it  to  the  public  as  being 
based  on  equal  justice  to  all,  and  providing  for  the  members,  desirous  of 
piirchasins  property,  the  greatest  advantages  consistent  with  security  to. 
the  whole  body  of  members. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas,— That  this  meeting 
ooasidei'S  the  conduct  of  the  Directors,  in  waiving  their  n^ht  to  receive 
or  claim  any  advance  from  the  Company  during  the  first  12  months,  as 
highly  honourable,  and  deserving  ot  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  meeting. 

**  We  hold  Macarthur's  pl^n  for  forming  Building  Societies  to  be  a  de 
cidtfd  improvement."— WeeSly  Dispatch 

"'He  has  reallv  simplified  and  improved  the  plan  on  which  Building 
Societies  are  conducted."— Temperance  Intelligencer. 
The  Prospectus  may  be  obtained, gratis,  of  any  of  the  Directors,  and  at 
Sussex  Hall,  52,  Leadenhall  street,  city. 
Coffee  Booms,  Exeter-street,  Slonne-street. 
Coffee  Rooms,  Henry-street,  Portland  Town. 
The  Mechanic's  Institution,  Gt  Carlisle-street,  Portman-markct. 
The  "  National"  Office,  18.  St.  Mary  Axe,  City. 
C.  Witcomb,  121,  LeHdenhall-stfpe^. 
W.  Parkins,  II,  Railway  stiyet,  Oxford-street. 
3.  H,  Stnrie-.  litis  High  HolUoni 

The  Building  Societies  Record  office,  121,  Leadenhall-street:  or  at 
The  Office  of  theCompanv,  3.  lvv  lime,  St.  Paul's,  from  10  to  4  o'clock 
where  aUo  the  Rules, price  6d..mnv  be  obtained. 

Shares  may  be  taken,  and  Subscriptions  paid  at  the  Office,  3,  lyy-laxe. 
St  Paul's,  London    Hours,  lo  till  4, and  on  Saturdav  Evenings, from  7  to  10. 
Subscriptions  received  each  Month,  on  the 

First  Friday,  at  the  British  Schools,  Di.nmaili-terraee,  Pentonville ; 

Second  Friday,  nt  the  Tempciam-o  Hull,  Exeter-street,  Sloane  street, 
Chelsea  (except  in  April, IW(>, Good  Friday); 

Third  Friday,  at  the  Educational  Institute,  131,  Black  friars  road,  the 
ObeUiki  ' 

Fourth  Friday,  at  the  Temperance  Hall ,  Henry-street,  Portland  Town; 
From  7  to  9  in  the  evening. 

All  Letters  should  be  directed  to  the  Second  British  Building  and  Invest  , 
inent  Company,  3,  Ivy-lane,  St  Paul's,  London,  prepaid,  and  if  an  answer 
is  required,  a  stump  for  the  reply  must  uc  cuclusvu, 


"VT UMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S   CMUKCHYARD.  — 

ITS  A.*  real  goodness  is  not  helped  by  praise,  ntt  injured  bv  reproach,  so 
the  IlLACK  TEA,  at  4s.  Cd.  per  lb.,  sold  by  I) AKIN  and  COMPANY,  owes 
its  popularity  solely  to  its  Intrinsic  excellence. 

Orders  froai  the  country  forwarded  Carriage  Free. 


]V MERCANTILE  LIFE. — It  has  beea  remarked  by  intel- 

_LVI.  ligent  forcigncrf;  that  cases  of  Baldness  greatly  prevail  in  this  country, 
and  as  a  cause,  tiiat  the  unwearied  application  to  mercantile  pursuits  eon- 
tributes  largely  to  this  result.  Be  this  as  it  may,  nowhere  is  a  protective 
and  restorative  preparation  more  needed,  and  probably  there  is  no  Euro- 
pean people  to  whom  artificial  appliances  have  been  so  eminently  service- 
able. The  numerous  cases  of  recovery  of  the  hair  alter  having  fallen  oir,  fcr 
partial  baldness,  arc  truly  astonishing.   The  testimonials  of  the  efficacy  uf 

OLDRIDGE  S  BALM  OF  COLUMiilA 
place  its  power  and  virtues  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil:  3s.  Gd.,Cs.,  nndlls. 
per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  genuine.— Oldridge's  Balm,  1,  Welling  ton- 
street,  the  second  house  from  the  Strand. 


SELLING  OFF  CARPETS. 

LUCK,  KENT,  aud  CUMMING,  heg  to  inform  the 
Nobility  aud  Gentry,  as  well  as  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they 
have  removed  their  Business  from  Carpenter  s  Hall,  London  Wall,  to  their 
long  established  Warehoust  ,4,  REG  KNT-STlt  LET,  WATERLOO  PLACE 
opposite  Howell  and  James's,  and  to  98,  HATTON  GARDEN,  IIOXjBORn, 
where  they  trust  that  Patronage  will  be  continued  w  hich  they  have 
joved  for  upwards  of  a  century.  A  considerable  portion  of  shcir  large  stocl 
of'BRUSSELS,  KIDDERMINSTER,  and  other  Carpeting,  to  be  sold  at  a 
Great  Reduction  In  addition  to  Carpeting,  they  have  at  their  West  Bnj 
Establishment,  a  large  stock  of  Chintzes,  Damasks,  Tabourets,  &c.  &e.,  well 
worthy  of  attention.  A  splendid  Carpet,  of  British  manufacture,  20-3  by 
18,  with  a  centre  and  border,  at  less  than  cost  price. 
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OUTFITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  and  the  COLO- 
NIES. Parties  leaving  England  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
purchase  their  Outfits  at  E.  J.  MONKERY  and  CO.'S,  l&l,  IVnchureh-sirret, 
City,  where  a  large  assortment  of  Shirts,  Clothing,  Hosiery,  Gauze-Merino 
Under  Shirts, &c  ,  adapted  for  each  particular  colony,  as  well  as  for  the  voy- 
age, is  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  at  prices  far  more  reasonable  than 
usually  charged  lor  the  same  articles. 

Bedding,  lliliuiry  Accoutrements,  Cabin  and  Camp  Furniture  of  every 
description.  Lists,  with  Prices  affixed,  forwarded  by  post. 


F 


ENDERS  AND  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS 

RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK,  336,  Strand,  opposite  Somen 
House,  have  just  added  to  their  hitherto  immense  stock  of  Fenders  many 
quite  new  designs  of  most  elaborate  finish,  surpassing  In  elegance  of  style 
any  before  oJfercd.  Bronzed  scroll  and  steel  bar  fenders  from  10s. ;  orna- 
mental iron  ditto  from  4s.  Cd.  Also  the  best  selected  stock  of  furnishin' 
Ironmongery  in  London,  at  prices  30  per  cent,  under  other  houses.  Th_ 
money  returned  for  any  article  not  approved  of.  Their  book  of  prices, 
containing  upwards  of20»  engravings,  gratis, or  post  five.  Established  1«18. 


THE  POCKET  APERITIVE  VASE  releases  persons 
from  the  odious  and  injurious  practice  of  swallowing  purgatives,  by 
enabling  them  at  any  time  to  procure  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  by 
means  simply  of  n  little  water.  This  very  agreeable  substitute  fur  physic, 
having  been  constructed  by  Dr  Scott  for  the  convenience  of  invalids  and 
ladies,  is  certain  of  being  commodious  to  every  Individual,  and  cannot  bo 
too  strongly  recommended  to  families  in  general,  especially  to  those  M'ho 
are  subject  to  costivencss,  bile.  &c.  To  be  procured  of  Mr.  Llewellyn, 
surgeon,  3' !),  Strand,  the  third  house  from  Exeter  Hall,  where  may  also  bt 
obtaine  d  the  SONIFERS  for  deafness,  by  which  any  effect  may  be  pro. 
duced  so  as  to  ensure  a  complete  restoration  of  hearing.  Description  sea' 
free  on  receipt  of  two  post  stamps 
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BED  FEATHER 
Mixed,  per  lb.      ,  -      -   Is.  Od.  I  Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose 
Grey  Goose,  -      -      -   Is.  4d.    Ilest  Irish  White  Goos  •,  2s. 

Foreign  ditto    -  Is.  Hd.  I  Best  Dantzic  -         3s.  0d 

HEAL  and  SON,  196  (opposite  the  Chapel),  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


STOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRACTS 
of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently  and  cffectuall 
ruinoved  ,ln  Youth  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  by  the  occasional  use  of  tee 
Impravcd  Elastic  Chest  Expander,  which  is  light,  simple  easily  eniplojed, 
•utwardly  or  invisibly,  without  any  uncomfortable  restraint,  or  impediment 
lo  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr.  A.  Binvon,  Sole  Manufacturer  ond 
Proprietor,  40,  Tavistock-strcet,  Co  vent  Garden,  London,  or  full  parties* 
l%rg  on  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 

TJICHLY  CUT  GLASS  CHANDKLIKItS  in  great 

XV  variety  of  Elegant  and  Original  Designs,  from  £10  upwards  ;  a  very 
choice  stock  of  richly  cut  glass  BlnglC-Hght  lustres,  from  17s.  per  pair  up- 
wards; double-light  girandoles,  from  per  pair,  upwards  j  pianoforte  and 
table  lights;  engraved  and  elegantly  cut  decanters,  wine  glasses,  tumbler*, 
goblets,  anV  every  description  of  Table  Glass  of  the  newest  ami  rblictt 
patterns,  at  equally  reasonable  prices.  Also,  a  very  extensive  and&unerio* 
stock  of  Bohemian,  French,  and  Venetian  Glass,  just  imported.  At  F.  and 
C.  OSLER'S  London  Warehouse,  44,  Oxford-street,  near  Bt  niers-stiveL 
Manufactory,  Broad-street,  Birmingham.  Established,  1807,  Whole- 
sale,and  export  orders  executed  on  the  lowest  terms 


"ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE. 
AX;  A  White  Powder  Tor  the  Teeth, 

compounded  of  the  Choisut  and  most  Kceherehe  Ingredients  of  the 
Oriental  Herbal;  the  leading  requisites  of  cleanliness  and  efficacy  being 
present  in  thp  highest  possible  degree.  It  bestows  on  the  teeth  a  pearl  like 
whiteness  and  frees  them  from  tartar ;  imparts  to  the  gums  a  healthy  firm- 
ness, and  to  the  breaVji  a  grateful  sweetness  aud  perfume-  Price  'in.  9d. 
per  box. 

CAUTION.— To  protect  the  public  from  Fraud,  the  Hon.  Commissioners 
of  Stamps  have  directed  the  Proprietor's  Name  and  Address  to  be  engraved 
on  the  Government  Stamp  thus-* 

"A.  ROWLAND  and  SON,  20,  Hatton  Garden," 
Which  is  affixed  on  each  box. 
Sold  by  them  and  byjChemuits  and  Perfumers. 
AH  other  Odontos  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS! 

TAKE  NOTICE.— The  Establishment  of  E.  MOSES 
and  SONS  will  not  he  opened  for  business  on  Satutday  Evening. 

April  11,1811!. 


CITY. 


THE       STIR       IN  THE 
A  DIALOGUE. 
Two  gentlemen  met  in  the  City,  they  say, 
And  stood  and  con  vers  "d  in  the  following  way  : — 
Mr.  A. 

How  d'ye  do, Mr.  B. ?  how  d'ye  do?  how  d'ye  do? 
And  how's  your  good  lady,  and  little  ones  too  ? 
And  now  that  we've  met,  can  you  state,  my  dear  sir1 
Why  the  City  appears  in  such  hustle  and  stir  ? 
All  the  world  seems  abroad,  by  the  crowds  lhat  we  view. 
And  I  cannot  imagine  the  reason — ean  you  1* 
Mr  B. 

Imagine  the  reason  !   Decidedly  so ! 
The  cause  isE  MOSES  and  SON— don't  you  know ? 
These  tailors,  and  hatters,  and  goodness  knows  what, 
Have  opon'd  their  spacious  new  house— have  they  not  ? 
rye  seen  this,  new  Mart;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  A.* 
I  never  behold  such  a  splendid  display. 
When  1  think  of  the  building's  mnirniuccHt  raitge- 
I  cannot  but  term  it  "  the  second  Exchange." 
•Tis  this  that  is  filling  the  City  withpegplc— 
You  sec  how  they're-  Cooking  hear  AMgate  Church  steeple. 
Mr.  A. 

Good,  day,  Mr,  B..,youv'c  excited  me  so. 

That  III*  go  there  myself  to  behold  this  depot 

And  when  I  have  notie'dwhat  thus  has  been  done, 

I'll  order  a  suit  of  E.  MOSES  and  SON. 

For  I've  tried  many  tailors, and  none  can  I  find 

So  uiueh  to  my  profit— so  much  to  my  mind. 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  Habiliment  Hall,"  with  full  directions  fcff 

6elf-measurenient,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  five  minutes'  notice,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  BttitS,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  from  1  Vr  0 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers      .  .     from  0  lfl  • 

Important.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered,  if  not  approved  of,  ex- 
changed, or  the  money  returner.. 

Oa.««iR*E  U.MOSES  and  SON,  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  154,  Minories,  aud  86,  Aid- 
gate,  City,  opposite  the  Church- 

Caution.  E.  Mose3  and  Son  are  obliged  to  guard  the  public  aeafnst 
Imposition,  having  learned  that  the  untradesmanlike  falsehood  of  being 
connected  with  them,  or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  ba 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
with  any  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  London  ;  and  those  who  do  deslM 
genuine  Cheap  Clothing  should  (to  prevent  disappointment, &c.)  call  or  scud 
to  154,  Minories,  or  86,  AldgOtQ,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  nt  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 


Printed  at  the  Wnitcfriars  printing-office,  Bouverie-street,  In  the  prt^ 
clnctof  Whltefriars,  in  the  City  of  London,  bv  John  Oadsdt,  printer,  of 
Number",  Uidgmount-plnce,  Hampstend-road,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairfield -place,  Cheetham-hlU-road,  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  published  at  Num- 
oer  67,  Fleet-street,  in  thepariah  of  St.  Dunstan-in-tbe-West.in  th^eity 
of  London,  by  An  a  ku  ax  wai.tr  a  Vlvvzqh,  of  Kumbtr  67,  lloet-strets 
a  toresaid  —  Baturda  y ,  April  1 , 181$, 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  months  from  tlie  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  halj-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
toncarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  oj  The  League,  Newall's- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or  G7,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  tliere  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  tlieir  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

Tlie  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  of  The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  either  Itostile  or 
indifferent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


WHY  COMPROMISE  IS  IMPOSSIBLE. 

This  week  exactly  completes  the  seventh  year  of 
that  portion  of  our  movement  which  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  agency  of  the  periodical  press.  On 
the  Kith  of  April,  1839,  appeared  the  first  number 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Circular — subsequently  en- 
larged into  the  Anti-B read-Tax  Circular,  and  since 
contiuued  in  this  journal. 

The  present  is  scarcely  the  fittest  season  for  taking 
a  leisurely  and  comprehensive  retrospect  of  the  la- 
bours, sacrifices,  and  successes,  that  have  crowded 
this  eventful  period.  With  our  great  work  still  un- 
finished— still  exposed  to  delay,  obstruction,  and 
(as  regards  immediate  results)  to  the  risks  of  politi- 
cal accident — we  cannot  afford  to  take  our  eyes  off 
the  present,  and  that  part  of  the  future  which  lies 
nearest  to  us.  In  alluding,  on  the  suggestion  of 
this  interesting  anniversary,  to  the  past  history  of 
our  question,  our  purpose  is  simply  to  enforce  a 
lesson  of  present  and  practical  application,  the 
need  of  wliich  is,  we  fear,  even  yet  not  altogether 
gone  by. 

Throughout  the  entire  term  of  the  existence  and 
operations  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  we  have 
steadily  and  undeviatingly  pursued  one,  and  only 
one  object — the  total  abolition  of  that  monopoly, 
our  antagonism  to  which  is  indicated  in  the  style 
and  title  of  our  organisation.  For  this  have  we,  the 
Free  Traders  of  the  United  Kingdom,  banded 
ourselves  with  a  compact  unanimity,  and  laboured 
with  a  continuity  of  exertion,  and  a  zeal  and  pro- 
digality of  sacrifice,  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
popular  movements.  To  this  we  are  irrevocably 
committed.  With  nothing  short  of  this  can  we, 
for  an  instant,  be  satisfied.  Anything  and  every- 
thing short  of  this  is,  to  us,  as  nothing.  Until  this 
be  realised,  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  we  are  as  we 
were — with  our  work  all  to  do. 

This  totality  of  our  demand  is  no  mere  piece  of 
dogmatism  or  self-willedness  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  the  country  recognises  as  the  leaders  of  the 
League.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  wilful  in  it. 
It  results  from  the  very  nature  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  elements  that  constitute  the  League's 
life  and  soul.  It  is  the  inevitable  product  and  ex- 
pression of  those  diverse,  yet  harmonious,  principles 
of  action,  which  have  combined  in  this  movement 
a  larger  amount  of  the  intelligence  and  moral  feel- 
ing of  the  country  than  were  ever  before  leagued 
together  in  one  common  cause.  This  will  imme- 
diately appear  if  we  attempt  to  discriminate  the 
classes  of  which  the  League  is  composed,  with  re- 


ference to  the  ruling  impulses  by  which  they  are 
severally  actuated.  These  are  mainly  two.  There 
are  the  Free  Traders  who  regard  the  question  from 
what  may  be  called  the  commercial  and  politico- 
economical  point  of  view — and  there  are  Free 
Traders  to  whom  it  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a  moral 
and  religious  question.  There  are  those  who  seek 
the  total  abolition  of  the  Corn  Law,  as  logically  im- 
plying and  practically  necessitating  the  extinction 
of  the  whole  of  the  protective  and  restrictive  sys- 
tem— and  there  are  those  with  whom  it  is  an  affair 
of  conscience  and  religion  to  protest  against  a  tax 
on  food,  as  intrinsically  oppressive  and  iniquitous. 
There  are  those  who  intelligently  depreeate,  as 
fraught  with  national  loss  and  injury,  every 
violation  of  the  common-sense  rule  of  com- 
mercial interchange,  "  Buy  in  the  cheapest 
market,  and  sell  in  the  dearest" — and  there  are 
those  whose  moral  and  religious  sense  is  outraged 
by  the  impiety  of  wilfully  intercepting  heaven's 
answer  to  man's  prayer  for  daily  bread.  Neither  of 
these  two  points  of  view,  we  need  scarcely  say,  ex- 
cludes the  other.  Our  best  Free  Traders  take  both 
— with  an  habitual  preference,  however,  of  that 
which  most  accords  with  the  profession,  the  circum- 
stances, the  range  of  experience  and  observation, 


the  cast  of  mind  of  the  individual.    The  two  classes  ,  |any  other  shape  than  that  of  the  "permanent 


we  have  indicated  run  very  much  into  one  another. 
The  commercial  statesman,  whose  thoughts  dwell 
mostly  on  the  impolicy  of  fettering  trade,  is  likewise 
indignant  at  the  cruel  injustice  of  taxing  the  poor 
man's  ways  and  means  of  life;  and  the  religious 
philanthropist,  whose  conscience  is"  revolted  by  the 
injustice,  is  likewise  cognisant  of  the  impolicy.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  distinction  is  sufficiently 
exact.  One  or  the  other  of  these  two  principles  of 
thought  and  action — the  commercial  and  economi- 
cal, or  the  moral  and  religious — is  the  main  actu- 
ating impulse  of  every  individual  member  of  our 
great  Free  Trade  confederacy. 

Now,  each  of  these  two  elements  of  our  move- 
ment implies  the  totality  of  Corn  Law  repeal.  The 
smallest  remnant  of  the  landlord  monopoly  violates 
the  sound  commercial  principle  of  free  exchanges, 
and  affords  a  plea  for  a  thousand  other  and  minor 
violations  of  that  principle; — a  particle  of  unre- 
pealed bread-tax  offends  the  moral  instinct  which 
demands  the  unrestricted  flow  of  heaven's  bounties 
to  man.  Let  the  Com  Law  be  but  partially  re- 
pealed ;  let  any  sort  of  compromise  be  huddled  up 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong; 
and  the  claims  of  principle  remain  unsatisfied — the 
force  of  a  movement  that  represents  and  embodies 
a  principle  remains  unabated.  If  the  League's 
work  is  not  to  be  done  now,  the  League  goes  on, 
with  unspent  powers,  until  it  is  done.  And  this, 
not  because  Mr.  Cobden,  or  Mr.  Bright,  or  the 
League  Council,  says  that  so  it  shall  be.  So  it 
must  be,  in  the  nature  of  things.  There  is  no 
help  for  it.  It  lies  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  deal 
with  the  force  of  opinion  and  conscience  that  the 
Leagne  embodies  on  any  other  than  its  own  terms. 

We  commend  all  this  to  the  especial  consideration 
of  those  extremely  imprudent  persons,  who,  if  one 
may  credit  the  rumours  floating  about  in  the  atmos- 
phereof  the  clubs  and  thelcbbies — are  still  amusing 
themselves  with  the  fancy  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
impossible  to  "  adjust,"  as  they  call  it,  the  question 
now  before  the  country,  on  the  basis  of  a  "  fixed 
duty."  Even  could  one  conceive  of  the  possibility 
of  a  fixed  duty  on  corn  getting  temporary  possession 
of  the  statute  book,  it  would  merely  leave  matters 
as  they  stand.  Nothing  would  be  "  adjusted,"  ex- 
cept the  terms  and  objects  of  a  new  agitation  as 
vigorous,  as  determined,  and  as  certainly  successful, 
as  that  which  has  already  beaten  down  two  sliding 
scales.  Nothing  would  be  "  fixed,"  except  the  sure 
and  swift  defeat  and  extinction  of  the  power  that 


thus  linked  itself  with  a  fixed  absurdity  and  a 
fixed  iniquity.  The  commercial  and  economical 
intelligence  of  the  country,  and  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious sentiment  of  the  country — those  two  irre- 
sistible forces  of  which  the  League  and  its  agitation 
are  the  expression,  would  still  remain  in  unabated 
antagonism  to  landlordism  and  landlord  law. 

Whoever  they  may  be  who  think  of  trying  this 
monstrous  experiment  on  the  public  patience,  and 
on  the  power  of  landlordism  and  aristocracy  to 
crush  the  spirit  of  the  people,  we  are  sure,  at  all 
events,  they  will  find  neither  support  nor  sympathy 
at  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  The  farmers  want, 
above  all  things  and  before  all  things,  a  settlement ; 
and  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  Great  Britain,  whether 
of  protectionist  or  of  Free  Trade  principles,  who 
will  ever  dream  of  this  being  a  settlement.  The 
cheat  will  be  too  transparent.  The  farmers  have 
had  more  than  a  "  three  years'  experience"  of  the 
value  of  landlord  promises  of  "  settlement ;"  and 
they  are  also  experimentally  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  League  promises.  They  know  who  they 
are  that  have  always  deceived  them  in  the  matter  of 
Parliamentary  prices  and  artificial  Com  Laws  ; 
and  they  know  who  they  are  that  have  never  de- 
ceived them.    From  the  hour  that  protection  takes 


sliding  scale  of  1842,"  and  the  "  fifty-six  shillings," 
from  that  hour  will  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
have  but  one  wish  and  prayer — the  total  and  imme- 
diate abolition  of  the  last  remnant  of  a  system 
which  to  them  has  been  systematic  delusion, 
betrayal,  and  disaster. 

Nor  will  the  Governinentnftve  anything  to  say 
to  such  an  attempt  at  falsifying  the  great  principles 
with  which  they  have  so  manfully  identified  them- 
selves. On  this  point  we  are  quite  easy.  We  do 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  recur  to  those  specific  ob- 
jections which  the  leading  members  of  the  present 
Cabinet — Sir  Robert  Peel  especially  —  have  so 
strongly  and  steadily  urged,  in  past  years,  against 
that  particular  form  of  food  tax,  known  as  "fixed 
duty."  We  are  contented  to  rest  on  their  earnest 
adoption,  and  vigorous  and  enlightened  inculcation 
of  sound  and  just  principles  that  include  the  con- 
demnation of  every  form  of  a  food  tax.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham  perfectly  understand 
the  principle  of  oar  movement,  and  are  thoroughly 
and  heartily  at  one  with  it.  Their  "object"  is, 
"  to  remove  restrictions  upon  commerce  " — and  they 
will  not  fetter  commerce  with  a  new  restriction; 
"  to  equalise  the  burdens  of  taxation" — and  they 
will  not  charge  the  poor  man  with  a  new  burden 
that  has  all  the  cruel  oppressiveness  of  a  poll  tax ; 
"  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  icho  labour  " — 
and  they  will  not  deteriorate  the  condition  of 
those  who  labour,  by  laying  an  impost  on  food, 
which,  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  operation  in 
raising  prices,  operates  likewise  to  the  lowering  of 
wages,  and  the  increase  of  mortality  and  crime. 
"  Why,"  asked  the  Home  Secretary,  the  very  last 
time  the  Corn  Law  was  debated,  "should  the  con* 
turner  and  the  receiver  of '  ivages  be  requested  to  pay 
for  their  daily  bread  a  larger  price  than,  if  the 
trade  were  free,  they  would  have  to  pat  ?" — 
and  he  will  not  stultify  himself  by  consenting  that 
the  consumer  and  the  receiver  of  wages  shall  pay 
thisrfcurplusage  of  price.  "  Believe  with  me,"  says 
the  Premier,  "  the  first  foundation  of  social  im- 
provement is  abundance  OF  food  ;"  and  he  will 
not  consent  to  narrow,  loosen,  and  weaken  that 
first  foundation  of  social  improvement,  by  artificially 
restricting  the  range  from  which  the  national  sup- 
plies of  food  are  drawn.  He  will  not  add  another 
"  peculiar  burden"  to  those  already  weighing  so 
heavily  on  the  poor  ten  shillings  a  week  labourer, 
whose  physical  and  economical  condition  he  has 
taken  so  much  pains  to  master,  and  with  whose 
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rights  and  interests  lie  has  shown  so  warm-hearted 
and  generous  a  sympathy)!  Sir  Robert  Peel  will 
not  legislate,  even  on  the  small  scale  of  a  "low 
fixed  duty,"  for  the  scarcity  and  dearth 
of  the  poor  man's  food,  now  that  he  is  fresh 
from  "  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years 
and  the  three  preceding  years"  and  from  that  les- 
son "  which  we  ought  never  to  forget,  as  to  the  effect 
'produced  on  the  social  condittion,  the  habits  of 

LIFE,     AND    THE     HAPPINESS     OF     THE  WORKING 

classes,  comparing  the  years  of  abundance  with 
those  of  scarcity''  Nor  will  he  he  willing  to  deprive 
himself  of  any  portion  of  the  satisfaction  he  so 
proudly  and  hopefully  anticipates  from  "  most  ma- 
terially ADDING  TO  THE  COMFORTS  AND  ENJOY- 
MENT of  millions — of  "  those  millions,  whether  ma- 
nufacturing or  agricultural  labourers,  who  cam  their 
subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow."  On  this 
head  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  misgiving. 

If  there  really  are  men  mad  enough  to  take  the 
field,  in  the  name  of  a  fixed  bread  tax,  against  Mi- 
nisters who  have  thus  identified  themselves  and 
their  policy  with  the  rights  and  interests  of 
millions,  we  have  only  to  say,  the  strait-waistcoat  is 
ready.  Never  was  fever  of  the  brain  assuaged  by 
prompter  and  more  efficacious  remedies  than  those 
whioh  the  country  will  apply  to  the  hallucinations 
of  the  fixed-duty  protectionists. 

THE  RAGGED  REGIMENT. 
If  the  elements  of  time  were  not,  just  now,  of 
vital  and  essential  moment  to  all  the  great  national 
interests  awaiting  the  settlement  of  the  Free  Trade 
question ;  if  months,  weeks,  days  even,  of  uncertainty 
and  uusettlement  had  not  an  appreciable  influence 
on  the  employment,  the  wages,  and  the  daily  com- 
forts of  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
people ;  if  this  commercial  and  industrial  country 
could  afford  to  have  the  business  of  production  and 
exchange  kept  at  a  stand-still,  to  gratily  the  selfish 
vanity  or  wrath  of  "  the  wretched  remnant  of  an 
expiring  faction,"  we  should  take  it  easily,  and  should 
Lave  notlving  but  congratulations  to  offer  to  our 
readers  at  this  holiday  season.  We  should  be 
cou+ented  to  look  at  the  men  who  now  lead 
the  protectionist  party,  and  read,  in  their 
very  names,  the  pleasantcst  auguries  of  the 
certain  and  the  near  doom  of  the  protectionist  cause. 
A  mere  glance  at  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  faction 
wliich  rejoices  in  the  chieftainship  of  a  Bentinck 
and  a  Borthwick,  were  enough  to  reassure  the  con- 
fidence which,  in  some  of  the  more  eager  of  us, 
may  have  been  damped  by  a  vexing  and  unex- 
pected delay,  and  to  satisfy  the  country  that  all  is 
and  will  be  well. 

A  come-down  indeed !  From  the  "  good  old 
English  gentleman,"  whose  substantial  individual 
worth,  and  long-established  political  influence,  gave 
a  sort  of  respectability  to  an  exploded  ririnciple  and 
a  vanquished  party — to  the  sporting  lord,  and  the 
unplaced  political  adventurer.  From  Mr.  Miles, 
and  Mr.  Bankes — to  Lord  George,  and  Peter !  We 
do  not  hold  up  our  hands  in  amazement,  and  ask, 
Who  could  have  thought  it?  It  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  men  like  those  who  have  heretofore 
fought  the  battle  of  protection — men  witli  political 
character  and  influence  to  lose — men  who  had 
really  believed  the  protectionist  principle  to  be 
sound  in  point  of  policy,  and  tenable  in  point  of 
fact — should,  on  the  contest  of  principle  being  de- 
cided against  them,  honourably  refuse  participating 
in  a  system  of  obstruction  for  mere  obstruction's 
sake,  wliich,  on  any  principle,  must  be  wrong.  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  present  cast  of  parts 
in  the  political  drama  has  a  sort  of  moral  fitness. 
The  business  and  the  agents  are  well  matched. 
Men  who  never,  in  all  their  lives — so  far,  at  least 
as  the  public  are  informed — put  their  hands  to  a 
piece  of  useful  work,  arc  appropriate  instruments 
for  obstructing  the  industry,  and  fining  down 
the  earnings,  of  the  classes  that  live  by  labour, 
and  lengthening  out  the  present  dreary  season 
of  commercial  stagnation  and  embarrassment. 
Those  much-respected  politicians,  but  for  whom 
the  Corn  Bill  would  have  passed  its  third 
reading   before   the  unhappy  question,  of  Irish 


coercion  arose,  arc  indisputably  fit  and  proper  per- 
sons to  preside  over  the  desperate  fortunes  of  a 
disgraced  party,  a  condemned  principle,  and  a 
vicious  cause. 

Of  course,  they  will  gain  nothing  by  it — except 
that  momentary  gratification  of  spite,  or  pique, 
which  is  probably  all  they  expect  to  gain.  It  only 
makes  sure  doubly  sure.  A  cause  that  has  visibly 
fallen  so  low  can  never,  in  the  judgment  even  of 
the  craziest  enthusiast,  make  head  again.  The 
country  loses  much  by  the  present  delay — but  land- 
lordism loses  more.  The  commercial  and  indus- 
trious classes  can  have  no  forgiveness  for  a  fac- 
tion that  thus  mischievously  and  insolently  trifles, 
for  the  mere  love  of  mischief,  with  the  most 
urgent  and  pressing  national  interests.  The 
"  British  fanner,"  in  particular,  may  be  trusted  to 
keep  it  in  mind.  Farmers  will  long  cherish  the 
recollection  of  those  "friends"  who  have  impu- 
dently used  their  name  to  prolong  and  aggravate 
that  whicii  farmers  most  abhor— suspense  and  un- 
certainty; and  for  whose  over-intimate  and  obtru- 
sive friendship  they  will  have  been  mulcted,  during 
certain  weeks  or  months  of  this  spring,  of  1810,  of 
many  shillings  on  every  quarter  of  corn  that  it  has 
been  their  misfortune  to  sell  under  a  fictitious  and 
got-up  agricultural  panic.  Friendship  of  this  sin- 
gularly costly  quality  is  sure  to  be  long  remombered, 
and  duly  appreciated,  with  precisely  the  kind  and 
degree  of  gratitude  that  it  merits. 


THE  WIGAN  ELECTION  CASE. 
Soon  after  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Lind- 
say, son  of  Lord  Balcarras,  for  the  borough  of 
Wigan,  a  petition  was  presented  against  his  return, 
founded  on  a  notorious  system  of  treating  and  pre- 
sumptive bribery  practised  during  the  contest. 
That  petition  has  been  heard  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  wliich  has  declared  Captain 
Lindsay  duly  elected.  We  do  not  mean  to  impugn 
the  integrity  or  the  propriety  of  the  decision ;  but  if 
it  be  conformable  to  law,  we  assert  that  Lord 
John  Russell's  Act  against  treating  is  nothing 
better  than  waste-paper.  It  was  established  in 
evidence  that  Captain  Lindsay's  central  committee 
ordered  drink  to  be  supplied  at  public  houses  in 
the  various  wards  to  those  electors  who  were  in  his 
favour ;  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  this 
committee,  and  that  he  canvassed  the  publicans  at 
whose  houses  drink  was  ordered  in  company  with 
its  members.  That  at  one  of  those  houses  large 
quantities  of  brandy  and  water  were  supplied  to 
electors  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Lindsay;  that 
the  bill  for  the  liquor  consumed  at  one  public 
house  (the  Eagle  and  Child)  was  paid  by 
Mr.  Glover,  the  steward  of  Lord  Balcarras  (father 
of  the  candidate)  who  is  not  an  elector  of 
Wigan  ;  that  the  treating  in  nine  public-houses, 
the  owners  of  which  were  examined,  amounted  to 
209Z.,  and  these  were  but  a  few  out  of  the  number 
known  to  be  kept  open  during  the  election.  Finally, 
Captain  Lindsay  declined  to  defend  his  seat,  and, 
by  a  printed  circular,  disclaimed  those  by  whom  it 
was  defended.  The  committee,  however,  has  decided 
that  he  was  duly  elected,  no  act  of  treating  having 
been  traced  to  him,  or  an  authorised  agent ! ! ! 
Need  we  add  a  word  of  comment  ? 


A  Corn  Law  Anecdote. — Near  the  village  of  Shafton 
lived  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  editor  of  Shakspere,  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
A  curious  anecdote  of  this  celebrated  character  is  traditionary 
here  : — The  Ministry  of  that  day  entertained  an  idea  of  lay- 
ing a  tax  upon  wheat ;  to  this  measure  Sir  Thomas  was 
decidedly  hostile;  and  being  admitted  to  an  audience,  the 
Queen  inquired,  with  no  small  degree  of  solicitude,  why  he 
determined  to  go  into  the  country  so  early.  "  That  I  may 
prepare  my  lauds,  and  please  your  Majesty,  for  the  cultivation 
of  hemp."  "  With  hemp,  Sir  Thomas !  and  why  with  hemp  ?" 
"  Because,  and  please  your  Majesty,  I  am  told  your  Royal 
Majesty's  Ministers  are  about  to  tax  your  people  the  very 
bread  they  eat.  A  man  can  die  but  once;  and  please  your 
Majesty,  1  think  \\o  had  far  better  hang  than  starve  them." 
•'  I  think  so  too,"  replied  her  Majesty  ;  "  and  I  will  consult 
with  my  ministers,  and  see  that  my  people  shall  not  be 
starved.  1  thank  thee,  Sir  Thomas."  The  measure  was,  in 
consequence,  immediately  dropped,  and  never  afterwards 
resumed. 

Wheat  in  East  Lothian. — Winter  wheat  continues  to 
look  well,  though  the  keen  frosts  have  prevented  anything 
like  growth  either  on  it  or  young  gross;  the  latter,  where  at 
all  stocked,  has  gone  decidedly  back.  However,  this  check 
to  vegetation  may  be  considered  rather  in  favour  of  the  wheat 
than  otherwise,  provided  there  is  fair  growing  weather  after  | 
this, — Scotsman, 
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TI1F  FREE  TRADE  MIRROR  OF  PARLIAMENT  FOR  THE 
SESSION  OF  1846. 
Twelfth  Week,  ending  Saturday,  April  11. 
Three  months  have  elapsed  since  Parliament  was  assem- 
bled. It  was  called  together  earlier  this  year  than  usual; 
and  Easter,  this  year,  is  later  than  usual.  Yet  to  Easter  we 
have  arrived,  without  a  particle  of  public  business  being 
transacted.  Three  or  four  temporary  bills  have  been  passed, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  destitution  in  Ireland ;  and  one  or 
two  formal  votes  of  supply  have  been  passed, in  order  to  save 
the  public  service  from  embarrassment.  But  all  other 
public  business  is  at  an  absolute  stand  still.  The  Govern- 
ment are  partly  to  blame.  They  have,  without  any  apparent 
object,  interposed  their  Irish  Coercion  Bill  between  the 
stages  of  the  regular  progress  of  the  Corn  Bill.  No  doubt 
Sir  Robert  Peel  imagined  that  he  could  induce  the  Irish 
Repeal  members  to  waive  their  opposition  to  the  first  reading 
of  the  Coercion  Bill ;  and  he  as  doubtlessly  supposed  that 
by  paying  some  deference  to  the  Coercion  Bill  in  the  Com- 
mons, he  may  conciliate  some  portion  of  the  landlord  feel- 
ing in  the  House  of  Lords  towards  his  Corn  Bill.  In  one 
respect  he  has  been  mistaken  ;  he  may  be  deceived,  or  rather 
undeceived,  in  the  other  also.  As  it  is,  everything  is  at  a 
stand-still ;  and  there  is  nothing  hazardous  in  the  prediction 
that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  period  of  severe  Indus- 
trial PnEssunE,  unless  the  causes  which  are  producing  it 
are  removed. 

The  House  of  Lords  adjourned  on  Tuesday,  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Wednesday,  for  the  Easter  recess.  On 
Wednesday  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  speech,  which  exhibited 
a  consciousness  on  his  part  of  the  false  position  in  which  he 
has  placed  the  Corn  Bill  and  the  Tariff.  It  deserves  to  be 
recorded. 

Sir  James  Graham  had  adverted  to  the  state  of  distress  in 
Ireland,  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house  the  returns  made 
to  Government  by  the  Scarcity  Commissioners,  the  members 
of  whicii  are  Sir  R.  Brown  (the  Commissary-General),  Sir 
Robert  (Professor)  Kane,  Mr.  Twisleton,  Colonel  Jones, 
Sir  J.  Dombrane,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie.  These  returns  ex- 
hibited unequivocally  the  daily  increasing  progress  of  the 
distress.  After  some  conversation,  shared  in  by  several 
Irish  members, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  honour- 
able members  to  this,  as  a  subject  of  vast  importance.  He 
hoped  that  no  honourable  member  would  make  any  imme- 
diate answer  to  what  he  was  about  to  say,  and  to  the  appctd 
he  was  about  to  make ;   and  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  would  lead  to  any  discussion.    He  did  hope  that  ho- 
nourable members  would  give  him  credit  for  being  influ- 
enced solely  by  his  strong  impression  as  to  the  state  of  the 
country  at  this  present  moment  (hear,  hear,  hear).    It  was 
his  belief  that  a  great  revolution  was  beginning  to  take 
place  in  Ireland  by  the  introduction  of  meal  the  produce  of 
Indian  corn  (hear,  hear,  hear).    His  belief  was  that  they 
were  giving  to  the  Irish  people  a  new  taste  for  a  better  and 
more  generous  description  of  food  than  that  hitherto  prin- 
cipally consumed  (hear,  hear).    It  was  found — he  would 
entreat  them  to  remark — that  on  railways,  those  who  were 
substituting  for  the  first  time,  an  article  of  foreign  pro- 
duce, to  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed,  for  the  diet 
they  were  hitherto  used  to — it  was  found  that  they  would 
work  longer  and  better  than  those  living  on  that  watery 
food — potatoes  (hear,  hear,  hear).    There  had  been  pre- 
judices to  encounter,  but  these  were  disappearing;  there 
had  been  an  immense  demand  for  the  publications  con- 
taining directions  as  to  the  manner  of  preparing  this  new 
article  of  subsistence,  and  he  was  happy  to  state  that  the 
people  had  found  it,   when  properly  dressed,  extremely 
palatable  (hear,  hear).   At  present,  however,  Indian  corn 
was  only  admitted  into  Ireland  upon  a  sort  of  sufferance, 
and  under  the  authority  of  an  order  issued  by  the  Treasury. 
The  measure  which  would  fully  legalize  its  importation  was 
still  waiting  for  the  decision  of  Parliament,  and  he  was  con- 
fident that  there  would  be  increased  confidence  shown  in 
the  import  of  the  article  were  the  law  satisfactorily  settled, 
and  were  the  raisers  of  the  corn  in  the  United  States  to  find 
that  they  had  the  guarantee  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  instead 
of  the  authority  of  a  mere  Treasury  warrant  (hear,  hear). 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  we  wanted  foreign  wheat  to 
mix  with  our  own  (hear),  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  duty  of 
10s.,  which  at  present  prevailed,  and  that  if  we  could  get 
oats  and  barley  meal  at  a  duty  of  Is., instead  of  0s.  or  0s. ,  we 
should  have  a  great  and  desirable  addition  to  our  supply 
(bear,  hear).  He  believed  that  there  would  be  an  immediate 
import  of  oats  from  foreign  parts,  were  it  settled  that  oatmeal 
would  be  allowed  to  be  brought  in  at  a  duty  of  Is.  (hear,' 
hear).  At  present  there  was  no  Treasury  order  except  in  fa- 
vour of  Indian  corn  and  buck  wheat.  Uncertainty,  then, would 
attach  to  all  operations  in  other  grains  until  such  time  as 
the  house  should  have  arrived  at  some  decision  upon  the 
point.    Under  these  circumstances  he  did  hope  that  Irish 
members  would  read  the  returns  about  to  be  laid  before  the 
house  with  the  greatest  care.    He  was  sure  that  the  lion, 
members  for  Clare  and  Limerick  must  have  received  accounts 
of  the  distress  which  prevailed  in  those  localities  (hear, 
hear).    He  believed  that  if  the  decision  of  the  house  were 
known  with  respect  to  the  Corn  Bill,  it  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  available  means  of  supply  (hear,  hear).   All  be 
could  say  was,  that  if  honourable  members  connected  with 
Ireland  could  reconcile  it  to  their  sense  of  public  duty,  un- 
der any  protest,  and  upon  the  understanding  of  any  opposi- 
tion to  be  offered  to  the  bill  for  the  preservation  of  life  in 
Ireland,  at  any  of  its  future  stages — if  those  hon.  gentlemen 
could  allow  the  decision  of  the  legislature  to  be  taken  on  the 
first  reading  of  that  measure,  with  a  view  to  the  Corn  15ill 
being  then  immediately  proceeded  with,  that  in  that  case 
they  would  be  conferring  a  great  advantage  on  many  dis- 
tricts of  their  own  country.    He  did  not  wish  to  provoke 
discussion.    He  was  speaking  under  strong  impressions 
from  having  just  perused  the  returns  in  question  relating  to 
certain  districts  of  Ireland,  and  he  only  asked  Irish  members 
to  do  the  same,  and  then  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  form 
their  own  decisions  (hear,  hear). 

Mi'.Hawes  remarked,  that  the  reaction  which  had  followed 
the  railway  excitement  had  produced  an  utter  stagnation  of 
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trade,  and  consequent  want  of  employment  in  ninny  of  the 
manufacturing  districts.  As  to  the  Coercion  Bill,  lie  lioped 
that  Irish  members  would  consider  how  far  they  could 
shorten  the  discussion  upon  its  provisions,  For  himself,  he 
opposed  the  bill,  and  would  continue  to  oppose  it  by  all  fair 
and  proper  means ;  but  he  did  hope  that  Irish  members  would 
have  a  little  regard  to  the  commercial  interests  of  England, 
and  endeavour  to  conduct  the  discussion  on  the  Coercion 
Act  so  as  to  allow  the  consideration  of  the  Corn  Bill  to  be 
resumed  ou  the  very  earliest  day  possible  ("  hear,  hear," 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel). 

A  discussion  arose,  shared  in  by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Caleb  Powell,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope, 
and  during  which  Mr.  Thomas  Dimcombe  severely  cen- 
sured the  Government  for  their  pertinacity  in  forcing  on  the 
Coercion  Bill,  thus  placing  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
the  Corn  Bill.  Their  conduct  had  raised  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Ministers  in  their 
commercial  measures.  The  subject  ultimately  dropped,  and 
the  house  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess. 


THE  EE  VENUE  RETURNS  FOR  THE  YEAR 

AND  QUARTER  ENDED  5th  APRIL,  1846. 
(From  the  Times.) 

In  estimating  the  finances  of  the  empire  at  this  moment, 
when  the  customary  termination  of  the  financial  year  has 
arrived,  the  inevitable  stagnation  of  trade,  consequent  upon 
the  suspended  condition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  of  the  many 
articles  included  in  the  tariff,  was  of  course  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  This  paralysing  ingredient  has  entered  into  the 
material  of  commerce  for  more  than  three  months,  and  we 
had  to  expect,  therefore,  as  we  anticipated  on  Saturday,  a 
deficiency  in  those  items  which,  in  the  quarter's  revenue, 
represent  generally  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
Customs  accordingly  show  a  decrease  in  the  quarter  of  near 
half-a  million  :  and  in  the  whole  year,  of  near  two  millions 
and  a  half.  The  Excise  shows  a  similar  deficiency  of  about 
300,000/.  on  the  year,  and  about  310,000/.  on  the  quarter. 
Against  this  may  be  set  an  increase  of  near  400,000/.  in  the 
Stamps,  and  about  90,000/.  in  the  Post-office,  both  which 
items  may  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  railway  mania. 
On  the  total  ordinary  revenue  there  is  a  decrease  for  the 
quarter  of  a  million,  for  the  year  of  two  millions  and  a  half; 
on  the  total  income,  1,100,000/.  for  the  quarter,  and 
2,3-27,000/.  for  the  year.  Of  the  last-mentioned  sum  about 
300,000/.  is  merely  incidental,  which,  being  deducted,  leaves 
an  actual  decrease  of  a  little  more  than  two  millions. 

These  figures,  however,  exhibit  merely  the  positive 
amount  of  receipts  in  the  quarter  and  year  ending  the  0th  of 
April,  1845,  as  compared  with  the  like  period  in  184b'.  The 
former  year  was  one  of  unexampled  prosperity,  great  com- 
mercial activity,  and  unprecedented  speculation.  The  pre- 
sent year,  although  it  shows  less  of  these  signs  of  advance- 
ment', is  nevertheless  remarkable  for  that  which  is,  after  all, 
the  true  index  of  national  prosperity — an  excess  of  income 
over  expenditure.  This  excess  for  the  present  year  is  about 
two  millions  and  a-half. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  particularise  the  many  im- 
portant reductions  that  were  made  in  the  Customs'  duties  in 
the  years  1844  and  1845.  Those  of  1844  were  but  imper- 
fectly developed  in  1845,  and  both  have  produced  more  or 
less  effect  upon  the  results  of  1840.  The  bold  experiment 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  hardly  yet  received  a  proper  trial. 
Great  changes,  of  course,  require  a  lengthened  period  to 
develope  themselves,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  lapsed 
interval  has  been  both  naturally  and  politically  unfavourable 
to  financial  prosperity. 

It  would  be  equally  superfluous  to  mention  in  detail  the 
petitions  lately  presented  to  the  Honse  of  Commons  from 
the  great  commercial  cities  of  England  and  Scotland  for  a 
proof  of  the  injurious  effect  which  the  uncertain  state  of  the 
Customs'  department  has  exercised  upon  the  relations  of 
trade  during  the  last  few  months.  These,  which  are  by  far 
the  most  active  months  cf  the  year  in  all  departments  of 
commerce,  have  been  rendered  flat  and  dull  by  the  pro- 
tracted decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  great 
question  which  now  agitates  the  empire.  There  is  ample 
evidence  in  the  shape  of  trading  circulars  and  petitions  and 
Parliamentary  papers,  thnt  the  greatest  injury  has  been  in- 
flicted upon  the  ordinary  transactions  of  commerce  by  the 
studinm  immune  loquendi  that  has  seized  upon  the  char- 
tered legislators  of  the  lower  house.  These  gentlemen  may 
congratulate  themselves  upon  having  put  a  drag  upon  the 
wheels  of  trade,  and  stayed  the  progress  of  the  state  machine. 
If  they  can  find  any  satisfaction  in  this  reflection,  no  one, 
we  think,  will  be  found  to  interfere  with  their  perfect  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  But,  with  a  view  to  check  their  pride,  we  must 
remind  them  that  their  power  is  limited  to  a  temporary  check. 
The  progress  of  improvement  will  go  on  in  spite  of  them, 
and  the  next  quarter  will  probably  evince,  by  a  sudden  re- 
action, that  the  protectionist  vis  inertia:  is  hut  a  momentary 
gravitation,  and  that  the  onward  impulse  of  national  pro- 
sperity is  happily  far  superior  to  their  powers  of  obstruction. 


THE  CORN  BILL  AND  THE  COERCION 
BILL. 
(From  the  Times.) 
We  cannot  but  view  with  dissatisfaction  the  state  of  pub- 
lic business  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  more  sittings, 
and  Parliament  adjourns  for  the  Easter  recess.  An  idle  in- 
terval of  ten  days  follows,  during  which  the  vanquished 
hosts  of  Miles  and  Bentinck  may  collect  their  scattered 
weapons,  and  prepare  their  strength  for  another  and  less 
inglorious  field.  At  the  same  time  the  eager  patriots  of  Ire- 
land review  their  yet  unbroken  ranks,  brighten  the  unstained 
armour,  and  give  a  keener  sharpness  to  the  weapons  of  at- 
tack. Both  then,  together,  though  not  united,  advance  to 
meet  their  common  foe,  inspired  with  a  common  hatred,  a 
common  jealousy,  a  common  spirit  of  revenge — with  every 
feeling  hut  a  common  cause.  Side  by  side  they  fight  the 
deadly  battle  against  the  Government  of  the  country;  and 
even  though  certain  in  the  very  moment  of  the  final  issue  to 
fly  asunder  as  far  as  pole  from  pole,  and  range  themselves  as 
of  yore  in  open  hostility,  the  combined  attack  may  be  fol- 
•      owed  by  au  unexpected  victory. 

•  *  *  * 

This  apple  of  discord  is  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  Sir 
Robert's  motley  band  is  the  Corn  Law  majority,  which,  if 
rightly  generated,  might  ere  this  have  been  "  crowned  with 
victorious  wreaths."  It  is  now  resolved  into  in  elements, 
and  may  hardly  again  be  combined  in  compact  cohesion. 
Lost  week  it  stood  a  "  bannered  host,"  firm  and  invincible 


under  the  standard  of  Free  Trade.  What  is  it  now '!  A 
scattered  remnant  of  an  army,  dispersed  without  a  b!ow,suf- 
firing  the  shame  of  a  defeat  without  <  lie  consolation  of  u  well- 
contested  field.  And  all  this  is  the  doing  of  their  own  gene- 
ral. This  is  the  end  of  high  aspirations  and  bold  imaginings. 
How  different  from  that  other  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished  ! 

See  what  is  the  position  at  this  moment  of  the  Corn  Law 
measure.  It  passed  the  second  reading  now  some  ten  days 
back,  and  then  waited  only  to  be  committed.  And  so  it 
might  and  would  have  been  immediately,  but  that  just  at 
this  critical  juncture  ill-luck  sent  forth  the  Irish  hill  from 
the  House  of  Lords  to  trouble  the  unanimity  of  the  friends 
of  corn.  In  accordance  with  Parliamentary  etiquette,  and 
on  the  authority  of  precedent,  Sir  Robert  Peel  resolved  that 
the  Coercion  Bill  should  he  read  forthwith  in  the  1  louse  of 
Commons.  We  know  not  whether  he  imagined  this  pro- 
ceeding would  pass  sub  sileiilio,  as  a  matter  of  course.  If 
he  did,  we  are  sure  he  ought  to  have  known  his  opponents 
better.  The  Irish  "patriots"  are  not  the  men  to  hold  their 
tongues  when  there  is  a  question  concerning  Ireland.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  Sir  Robert  so  determined,  and  having  once 
said  it  should  be  so,  why,  of  course,  it  must  be  so,  and  there 
an  end.  The  corn  was  shelved — laid  up  in  bond,  and  the 
Irish  debate  began.  Sir  James  Graham  made  a  long  speech, 
and  opened  his  case,  not  by  any  means  so  strong  an  one,  by 
the  way,  as  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans  opened  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  When  Sir  James  had  finished,  the  evening  was 
somewhat  advanced,  and  for  Mr.  O'Connell's  convenience 
the  debate  was  adjourned.  The  case  then  hung  fire  for 
three  days,  and  on  the  fourth  Mr.  O'Connell  made  a  long 
speech,  followed  by  several  gentlemen  on  either  side,  when 
there  was  a  very  respectable  discussion.  Hereupon  followed 
two  dies  non,  and  again  a  third  debate  on  Monday  night. 
Last  night  there  was  no  house,  to-morrow  will  be  a  hnlf- 
holyday,  occupied  probably,  as  usual,  with  a  thousand  sub- 
jects. Thursday  is  not  a  Government  night,  not  to  speak  of 
its  being  the  last  before  Easter.  Friday  commences  the 
recess;  and  thus  we  shall  have  arrived  at  the  10th  of  April, 
nearly  three  months  from  the  beginning  of  the  session,  with- 
out even  a  proximate  termination  to  the  debate  on  either 
subject. 

\\  h:it  is  it  that  has  thus  shelved  the  great  measure 
demanded  by  the  country  ?  What  is  it  that  has  made 
Sir  Robert  Peel  play  fast  and  loose  with  his  own 
great  scheme,  and  dodge  Corn  Bill  and  Coercion 
Bill  backward  and  forward,  like  the  balls  in  a  jug- 
gler's hand?  Nothing  but  a  sentiment  of  courtesy  to 
wards  the  Upper  House,  and  a  love  of  ancient  precedent  as 
established  in  the  lower?  Now,  courtesy  is,  doubtless,  a 
very  amiable  virtue,  and  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  by 
the  gay  and  idle.  A  respect  for  precedent,  also,  is  a  prudent 
quality,  and  useful  beyond  all  measure  to  the  dull  and  igno- 
rant. But  both  are  sometimes  troublesome  things,  and 
highly  inconvenient  in  the  serious  affairs  of  life.  The  one 
is  apt  to  fritter  away  the  energy  of  action,  and  the  other  not 
seldom  clogs  the  wings  of  genius.  The  Premier  of  England 
we  should  have  pronounced  the  most  unlikely  man  in  the 
kingdom  to  pay  homage  or  tribute  to  either,  to  fetter  himself 
by  inconvenient  forms,  or  to  square  his  actions  by  the 
standard  of  an  idle  etiquette.  In  other  days  it  was  certainly 
not  so.  This  is  the  first  time  we  hear  of  courteous  Sir  Ro- 
bert or  old-fashioned  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

It  is  not,  however,  too  late  for  him  to  retrace  his  steps 
and  disentangle  himself  from  the  net  of  his  own  weaving. 
The  thing  of  course  cannot  be  done  before  Easter,  but  it 
may  after.  Next  Monday  week  let  the  Government  set  to  work 
in  good  earnest,  determined  to  pass  the  Corn  Bill  in  spite  of 
everything,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  everything.  I)o  not  fear 
the  cry  of  '  Ireland  in  danger."  There  is  no  justice  in  it, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  an  Irish  measure  as  well 
as  an  English  one.  You  are  not  disregarding  the  true  in 
terests  of  Ireland  when  you  offer  the  boon  of  cheaper  food 
and  unshackled  commerce.  If  the  great  measure  were  other 
than  it  is, — if  it  were  less  humane,  less  comprehensive,  less 
universal,  and,  therefore,  less  Irish, — it  might  be  another 
matter.  But  we  know  that  it  is  all  these,  and  the  best  proof 
that  it  is  so  is  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  members  themselves. 
Have  they  not  all  declared  to  a  man  that  they  will  assist  the 
Ministry  to  pass  the  Corn  Bill,  and  have  they  not  done  so 
until  this  one  discordant  element  was  introduced  amongst 
them?  Indeed,  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  Ire- 
land, in  every  point  of  view,  than  a  Coercion  Bill,  however 
ostensibly  necessary.  We,  therefore,  conjure  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  abandon,  with  all  speed,  an  unwise  determination. 
He  must  see  that  it  is  unwise.  He  has  thrust  aside  the 
Corn  Bill  to  make  way  for  the  Coercion  Bill,  and  now  he 
finds  that  the  latter  cannot  make  way  for  itself.  The  Irish 
debate,  he  may  be  sure,  will  be  interminable  ;  Irish  debates 
always  are.  There  is  no  security  for  us  that,  if  these  are  to 
have  precedence,  the  Corn  Bill  will  be  read  a  third  time  be- 
fore this  day  three  months.  How  ridiculous,  then,  would  be 
the  Premier's  position  at  the  end  of  the  session  !  A  broken 
party,  loss  of  power,  loss  of  influence,  loss  of  character,— 
and  all  for  nothing. 


THE  BROCKLEHURST  FALLACIES. 
(From  the  Morning  Chronicle.) 

Protectionist  fallacies  are  so  soon  to  become  historical 
that  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  embalm,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity, 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  class  that  fall  in  our  way. 
The  timo  will  come  when  strong  contemporary  evidence  will 
be  requisite  to  prove  that  some  of  our  most  familiar  argu 
mentative  absurdities  did  really  find  men  to  give  them 
a  grave  utterance  in  the  Parliament  of  1810.  Luring  the 
recent  debates  we  notice  for  preservation  some  of  the  choicest 
of  these  illustrations  of  our  senatorial  wisdom,  but  there  was 
one  which,  though  especially  worthy  of  attention,  was  not  at 
the  time  set  as  fully  in  the  light  as  it  deserved.  We  take  the 
first  opportunity  left  us  by  the  pressure  of  other  topics  of 
supplying  the  deficiency.  The  argument  to  which  we  refer 
came  from  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
question  now  before  the  country.  "  The  fact  was,"  said  Mr. 
Brocklehurst,"  whilst  we  exported  20,000/.  worth  of  silk  goods 
to  France,  we  imported  100,000/.  worth  from  the  same  coun- 
try. So  much  for  the  boasted  reciprocity  !"  This  statement, 
made,  it  is  presumed,  on  the  authority  of  Custom-house  re- 
turns, was  put  forth  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake,  as  for  the 
inference  to  which  Mr.  Brocklehurst  pointed,  viz.  :  that  a 
country  which  gives  100,000/.  to  get  back  20,000/.,  is  a  heavy 
loser  by  the  transaction. 

The  announcement  of  these  figures,  followed  by  the  ex- 
clamation "  So  much  for  the  boasted  reciprocity,"  was  calcu- 
lated to  make  an  impression  on  the  protectionist  mind  ;  and, 
if.  we  may  judge  by  the  cheers  it  called  forth,  it  did  so.  "  Here 


are  20.000/.  worth  of  goods  exported,  and  100,000/.  worth 
imported;  the  large  sum  of  180,000/.  spent  by  England  in 
paying  French  workmen,  and  increasing  French  capital, 
whilst  20,000/.  only  comes  back  to  England  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. The  difference  is  a  gift  to  France— a  dead  loss  to 
England  of  130,000/.  in  the  one  article  of  silk  ;  and  the 
official  returns  of  the  Custom-house  attest  the  feet,  it  may 
hi;  very  well,"  the  protectionists  go  on  to  say,  "for  political 
economists  to  assert  that  e\ports  are  equal  to  imports— this 
may  be  true  in  theory,  but  it  is  not  so  in  practice."  "  But 
pray  are  merchants'  books  good  in  practice  ?"  Our  friend 
Bastiat,  to  whom  we  have  referred  before,  and  who  cannot 
be  too  often  quoted,  06 kl  the  same  question  on  a  similar, 
occasion;  and  he  answers  it,  or  rather  would  answer  it  if  he 
had  Mr.  Brocklehurst  to  deal  with,  in  some  such  way  as  the 
following : 

"If  there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  which  is  entitled  to 
practical  authority,  it  is  the  entries  of  profit  and  loss  in  the 
ledgers  of  a  counting  house.  Depend  upon  it  no  mistake  is 
made  there  ;  that  which  a  merchant  calls  profit  is  profit,  and 
what  he  calls  loss  is  loss." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  a  merchant  of  Liverpool  freighted 
a  vessel  to  the  United  States  with  Manchester  goods  of  the 
value  of  10,000/.  Such  was  the  declared  value,  and  such 
the  sura  entered  at  the  Custom-house.  The  cargo  on  arriving 
at  New  Orleans  had  incurred  charges  to  the  amount  of  lu 
per  cent.,  and  paid  duty  to  that  of  30,  making  the  total 
amount  14,000/.  It  was  sold  at  a  profit  of  20  per  cent., 
that  is  2000/.,  and  produced  altogether  10,000/.,  which  the 
consignee  disposed  of  in  buying  cotton.  This  cotton,  too, 
had  to  bear  charges  of  10  per  cent,  for  freight,  insurance, 
commission,  &c,  so  that  on  reaching  Liverpool,  on  its  re- 
turn, the  new  cargo  amounted  to  17,000/.,  and  this  too,  was 
the  turn  entered  in  the  ledgers  of  the  Custom-house  ;  and  to 
conclude,  Mr.  T.  again  realised  on  this  return  cargo  20  per 
cent,  profit;  i.  e.  3,020/. — in  other  words,  the  cotton  sold  for 
21,120/. 

On  Mr.  T's  books  may  still  be  seen  figuring  to  the  credit 
of  the  account  of  profit  and  loss,  in  other  words  under  the 
head  of  profits,  two  entries,  the  one  of  2,000/.  and  the  other 
of  3,020/. ;  and  Mr.  T.  is  thoroughly  convinced,  and  is  likely 
to  remain  so,  that  he  has  made  no  mistake,  and  that  hia 
arithmetic  is  correct. 

But  what  does  the  Custom-house  ledger  say  to  this 
transaction?  It  tells  us  that  England  has  exported  goods 
to  the  value  of  10,000/.,  and  imported  goods  to  the  value  of 
17,000/. ;  that  this  country  has  paid  to  the  United  States 
17,000/.  and  received  back  only  10,000/.  The  conclusion* 
which  Mr.  Brocklehurst  would  draw  from  thess  figures  is, 
that  England  has  lost  7,000/.  worth  of  capital,  which  she 
has  given  to  the  United  States. 

Some  time  after,  Mr.  T.  sent  off  another  vessel,  which  was 
also  laden  with  10,000/.  worth  of  native  produce.  But  the 
unlucky  ship,  after  leaving  the  port,  struck  against  a  ropfe 
and  went  to  the  bottom,  cargo  and  all,  and  Mr.  T.  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  make  on  his  hooks  the  two  following 
little  entries  : — "  Sundries.  Dr.  to  X.  10,000/.,  for  the  pur  - 
chase of  various  articles  sent  out  in  the  ship  N.  Profit 
and  loss — Dr.  to  sundries,  10,000/.,  final  and  total  loss  of 
the  whole  cargo." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Custom-house  officers  had  not  been 
idle.  They  had  been  recording  10,000/.  under  the  head  of 
exports ;  and  as  they  will  never  have  to  make  a  corresponding 
entry  under  the  head  of  imports,  it  follows,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  that  this  shipwreck  is  a  clear 
profit  to  England  of  10,000/. 

There  is  another  consequence  to  draw  from  this — namely, 
that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  a  country  has  a  very  simple 
way  of  doubling  its  capital  at  any  moment.  To  do  so,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  that,  after  such  capital  has  passed  the 
Custom-house,  it  should  be  tossed  into  the  sea.  By  such 
means  the  exports  of  the  country  will  be  equal  to  its  amount 
of  capital,  the  imports  will  be  reduced  to  nothing,  and  be,  in 
fact,  impossible,  and  we  shall  gain  all  that  the  sea  has  swal-. 
lowed  up. 

Besides,  observe  how  directly  the  shipwrecks  would  tend 
to  protect  British  industry.  Not  only  the  vessels  which  carry 
out  English  goods  would  never  bring  back  foreign  ones,  hut 
as  the  demand  for  English  goods  in  the  United  States  will 
be  just  as  great  after  as  it  was  before  these  successive  losses,, 
new  capitalists  would  be  brought  into  the  field,  new  mills  set 
to  work,  new  artizans  find  employment  to  supply  those  wants, 
which  will  never  be  satisfied.  A  sunken  rock,  a  sand  bank, 
aud  a  raging  sea,  may  be  turned  to  account,  and  become  a 
much  better  aud  cheaper  protection  to  British  industry  than 
high  duties  and  Custom-house  officers.  At  all  events,  those 
who  are  for  the  latter,  to  he  consistent,  should  be  for  the 
former  also. 

We  would  seriously  recommend  to  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  Mr. 
Rashleigh,  et  id  genus  omne,  to  go  through  a  course  of 
Bastiat.  It  would  open  their  minds,  and  allay  their  feverish 
fears  ;  and  a  little  plain  and  pointed  sense  in  the  morning 
would  be  an  agreeeble  and  useful  relaxation  after  the  lively 
revels  of  the  night. 


DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND. 
(From  a  Correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.) 

In  very  many  places  potatoes  have  already  reached  a  price 
fur  above  the  means  of  that  class  of  whom  they  are  ordinarily 
the  sole  subsistence.  If  at  ?ny  period  of  the  year  the  amount 
exceeds  threepence  per  stone,  while  wages  are  but  eightpence 
a  day.  it  is  generally  allowed  to  he  verging  upon  a  famine 
price ;  but  in  Galway,  Clare, and  Limerick, the  price  now  va- 
ries from  fivepence  to  sevenpence. 

This  is  no  impious  fabrication,  no  profane  device  of  the 
Free  Traders.  Such  are  the  current  prices  of  this  week, 
while  yet  the  planting  of  the  ensuing  year's  crop  is  scarcely 
begun.  When  that  operation  once  becomes  general,  there 
will  be  an  increased  demand,  which  will  raise  the  prices  con- 
siderably ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  a  great  proportion 
— fully  one-half,  I  should  say — of  what  now  remains  of 
wholesome  provisions  will  have  disappeared  altogether,  leav- 
ing a  scanty  remnant  of  unsound  and  decaying  food  to  be  con- 
tended for  by  the  numerous  competitors  by  whom  the  mar- 
kets are  already  crowded  with  unusual  frequency. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  Clare  the  poor  people  having  ex- 
hausted all  the  rest  of  their  stock,  are  now  consuming  what 
they  had  reserved  for  seed.  To  this  fact  I  can  bear  testimony 
from  personal  observation,  having  within  a  few  days  visited  a 
populous  district  in  that  county,  where  the  inhabitants  have 
been  driven  to  that  desperate  resource.  How  they  are  to 
provide  for  the  supply  of  the  next  year  they  no  more  know 
than  by  what  means  the  evils  of  the  now  imminent  calamity 
are  to  be  softened  and  made  endurable.  Their  actual  condi- 
tion is  deplorable  ;  the  prospect  before  them  most  frightful 
to  contemplate.    No  wonder  that  they  are  flocking  in  thou- 
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sands  to  the  seaports  and  other  places  of  embarkation,  to  es- 
cape from  misery,  the  very  existence  of  which  is  denied  by 
men  who  should  be  the  foremost  to  proclaim  it,  and  arouse 
the  sympathy  of  the  public  and  the  legislature  in  their  be- 
half. 

In  the  whole  of  the  district  to  which  I  refer,  divided  into 
small  farms  of  eight  or  ten  acres,  and  extending  over  several 
miles  of  country,  there  were  not  ten  corn-stacks  to  be  seen. 
The  oats  had  been  all  threshed  out,  and  sold  long  ago  to 
pay  the  rent.  I  do  not  wish  to  imitate  the  Times  commis- 
sioner, by  naming  the  provident  landlords,  who  have  thus 
taken  time  by  the  forelock.  Exposure  would  not  mend 
them,  and  it  is  not  wanted  to  prove  a  practice  which  is  too 
notorious  to  call  for  particular  censure  on  any  individual. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  for  the  benefit,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  dictates  of  persons  who  do  such  things, 
that  the  existence  of  distress  amongst  the  Irish  peasantry  is 
now  so  audaciously  and  perseveringly  denied. 


FEEE  TRADE  ABROAD. 
(From  the  Doily  News.) 
The  Free  Trade  League  is  extending  its  fame  in  foreign 
lands,  where  it  meets  kindred  spirits  long  imbued  with  the 
same  principles,  and  earnestly  engaged  in  applying  them  at 
home.  It  has  its  allies  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and 
though  last  not  least  important,  in  Spain  also.  The  political 
degradation  of  that  unhappy  country  has  not  yet  affected 
them. 

There  are  several  patriotic  societies  established  throughout 
Spain  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  agriculture, 
and  the  dissemination  of  sound  economical  doctrines.  The 
Sociedad  Economica  Malritensa  deservedly  stands  at  the 
head  of  these.  The  society  publishes  a  monthly  periodical 
entitled  El  Amigo  del  Pais,  devoted  to  an  account  of  its  ses- 
sions, and  to  the  discussion  of  scientific  and  economical 
questions,  with  practical  dissertations  and  suggestions  on 
the  means  by  which  the  agricultural  and  industrial  resources 
£>f  the  country  may  best  be  developed.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
th*t  this  otherwise  excellent  and  learned  publication  should 
tie  so  extremely  deficient  in  that  statistical  information,  with 
out  which  the  truth  of  principles  cannot  practically  be  tested 
and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  common  sense  of  peoples  and 
g&vernments. 

Several  copies  of  this  periodical  having  been  forwarded  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  League  at  Manchester,  the  secretary, 
on  behalf  of  the  Council,  addressed  to  Senor  Don  Juan  A. 
Seoane,  its:  principal  editor,  and  President  of  the  Section 
of  Commerce  in  the  society,  a  letter  of  acknowledgment 
of  the  compliment  in  February  last.  The  March  number 
of  the  Amigo  del  Puis,  just  received,  contains  a  cony 

this  letter,  with  the  eloquent  reply  of  Senor  Seoane.  We 
/CcjlXect  from  this  reply  that,  far  from  being  behind  the  age  in 
the  appreciation  of  enlightened  economical  truths,  Spain  has 
iieen  \vith  the  foremost  in  their  discovery  and  propagation. 
"  When;"  says  Senor  Seoane,  •'  Smith  was  addressing  these 
counsels  (his  '  Wealth  of  Nations  ')  to  the  disdain  of  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  Jovellanos  and  Campomaues  were 
-.repeating  them  in  our  country  to  a  clergy,  a  nobility,  and 
(Officials,  who  received  them  with  applause  indeed,  because 
thev  dreamt  not  of  the  possible  triumph  of  these  theories." 
Senor  Seoane  might  have  added,  that  these  illustrious  men 
did  more  still.  As  -statesmen  and  ministers  they  practically 
applied  theni  so  far  as  possible  in  tli6ir  day.  Strange  it  is, 
but  true,  that,  since  that  passing  period  of  a  briefly  illu- 
minated despotism,  Spain  has  lived  on  for  half  a  century  of 
retrograde  existence,  political,  financial,  and  industrial ;  al- 
though, during  one  half  the  time  at  least,  despotism  has 
been  displaced  by  the  Cortes,  by  ascendant  liberalism,  and 
by  constitutions  of  all  shades,  to  be  reckoned  only.like  those 
of  France,  by  the  spore.  With  the  exceptions  of  Mendizabal 
when  in  office,  and  of  Mon,  the  late  finance  minister,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  a  single  effort  being  made  by  any  of  the 
so-called  liberal  and  patriot  statesmen  of  Spain,  who  have 
figured  siuce  1808,  to  re-awaken  the  vitality  of  those  prin- 
cip^s  which  shed  lustre  on  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Carlos 
IIL,jyid  to  the  extent  of  their  application  diffused  prospe 
,rity  through  his  dominions.  Those  principles  have  slum 
bered  in  t^e  tomb  with  Jovellanos  and  Campomaues,  who 
had  evake.d.them  after  a  century  of  oblivion.  For  liberty  of 
commerce  was  a  fundamental  law  of  Arragon,  of  Biscay, 
|and  others  o,f  the  /federal  kingdoms  or  provinces  of  Spain ; 
and  it  may  be  shown  on  other  occasions  how  it  was  con- 
tended for  in  remonstrances  against  the  prohibition  of  fo 
reign  textile  fabrics  so  long  ago  as  1620.       *  * 


THE  FOREIGN  EXCHANGES. 
(From  the  Economist.) 

The  causes  which  have  combined  for  so  long  a  period  to 
maintain  the  foreign  exchanges  at  rates  so  favourable  to 
this  country,  are  well  deserving  the  attention  both  of  the 
merchant  and  the  politician,  at  this  particular  time.  The 
investigation  of  this  subject  cannot  fail  to  expose  the  ground- 
less nature  of  the  alarms  of  some  of  the  opponents  of  Free 
Trade,  who  appear  to  associate  a  derangement  of  the  cur 
reucy  with  every  considerable  importation  of  grain,  without 
any  discrimination  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
takes  place.  It  may  also  be  of  the  highest  utility  in  ena- 
bling the  merchant  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  effects 
which  present  and  coming  events  are  likely  to  exercise  over 
this  important  element  iu  all  monetarial  calculations. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary,  in  order  to  render  our  fur- 
ther remarks  more  intelligible,  that  we  should  refer  to  the 
general  principles  which  regulate  the  exchanges,  and  to 
the  usual  causes  of  their  fluctuations.  Every  country 
advanced  in  civilisation,  assumes  some  commodity  as  a 
standard  of  value,  in  which  the  prices  of  all  other  commo- 
dities are  expressed.  The  commodity  assumed  as  such 
standard  of  value  in  this  country  is  gold,  an  ounce  of  which 
represents  £3  His.  lOjkl.  of  our  money  in  account.  Every 
sum  therefore  expressed  in  sterling  money  represents  as 
many  ounces  of  standard  gold  as  the  sum  itself  bears  a  pro- 
portion to  £3  His.  10^d. — a  pound  sterling  being  in  fact  a 
convertible  term  for  0  dwts.  SJ  grs.  of  gold.  In  France,  and 
in  most  other  countries,  the  commodity  assumed  as  the 
standard  of  value  is  silver,  of  which  .'!  dwts.  M  grs.  repre- 
sent a  franc,  the  French  money  in  account.  The  par  of  ex- 
change therefore  between  France  and  England  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold,  and  the  pro- 
portion which  3  dwts.  0  \  grs.  of  the  former  metal,  or  afranc, 
bears  to  0  dwts.  3J  grs.  of  gold,  or  the  pound  sterling.  Com- 
puted at  our  mint  price,  this  quantity  of  gold  representing  a 
pound,  is  equal  to  (within  an  insignificant  fraction)  twenty- 
Jive  times  the  quantity  of  silver  representing  a.  franc ;  so 
that  the  par  of  exchange  between  France  and  England  is 
twenty -five  francs  to  the  pound  sterling, 


There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  relation  of  the  franc  to 
the  pound  may  be  changed,  or,  in  other  words,  in  which  the 
rate  of  exchange  may  be  altered  :  first,  a  permanent  change 
in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  either  by  being 
produced  or  by  being  consumed  for  other  purposes,  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  than  formerly,  will  permanently  alter  the 
par  of  exchange.    For  example,  if  an  unusual  production 
of  silver  were  to  take  place,  and  the  supply  to  be  ma- 
terially increased,  while  that  of  gold  remained  stationary, 
the  intrinsic  value  of  silver,  in  relation  to  gold  as  well 
as  other  commodities,  would  fall,  and  the  quantity  of 
silver  represented  iu  twenty-five  francs  would  no  longer  be 
equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  gold  represented  by  one  pound 
sterling.    Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of  gold 
for  jewellery,  plate,  or  even  for  coin,  were  to  increase  iu  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  supply,  and  also  in  a  greater 
proportion  tban  silver,  the  intrinsic  value  would  rise,  and 
the  quantity  represented  in  a  pound  sterling  would  he  more 
valuable  than  the  quantity  of  silver  represented  by  twenty- 
five  francs.    In  either  of  these  cases  the  par  of  exchange 
upon  France  would  rise,  and  the  pound  sterling  would  re- 
present as  much  more  French  money  in  account,  as  the 
altered  relative  value  of  Odwts.  3£grs.  of  gold  bore  to 
3dwts.  0|grs.  of  silver.    The  second  and  more  usual  way  in 
which  the  rates  of  exchange  fluctuate,  is  by  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  balance  of  payments  between  the 
two  countries.    The  par  of  exchange  is  fixed  by  the  value 
of  the  respective  metals  iu  London  and  Paris;  and  as  long 
as  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  two  countries,  and  claims 
arising  from  other  sources  exactly  balance  each  other,  the 
exchange  will  remain  at  par.    The  amount  of  bills  drawn 
by  one  country  will  exactly  balance  the  amount  drawn  by 
the  other.    But  if,  from  any  circumstance,  the  payments  due 
to  England  by  France  become  larger  tban  those  due  to 
France  by  England,  bills  upon  England  rise  to  a  premium, 
and  the  pound  sterling  then  represents  more  than  twenty- 
five  francs.   It  must,' however,  be  plain  that  no  greater  per- 
manent change  would  take  place  from  this  cause  than  the 
cost  of  transmitting  the  metals  themselves  from  the  spot 
where  the  debt  is  due  to  that  where  it  is  payable.    And  thus 
it  is,  when  the  balance  becomes  sufficiently  large  to  raise 
the  premium  upon  bills  so  much  above  par  that  the  trans- 
mission of  bullion  would  be  more  profitable,  that  either 
merchants  remit  gold  instead  of  bills,  or,  winch  is  more 
usual,  bankers  and  dealers  in  bills  of  exchange  transmit 
bullion,  and  draw  bills  against  it,  which  are  supplied  to  the 
merchant.  The  transmission  of  bullion  is,  therefore,  seldom 
for  the  immediate  purpose  of  making  purchases,  but  for  the 
ultimate  balancing  of  merchants'  and  bankers'  accounts 
after  purchases  have  been  made. 

The  high  rate  of  exchange  which  has  been  maintained  so 
long  between  this  country  uud  the  Continent  of  Europe  has 
naturally  induced  us  to  inquire  if  that  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced in  any  degree  by  a  permanent  change  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  metals.  So  far,  however,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  evidence  that  such  has  been  the  case.  The 
supply  of  silver  has  not  been  more  than  usually  large ;  aud 
though  the  consumption  of  gold  for  jewellery  and  plate  has 
been  much  on  the  increase  of  late  jears,  yet  the  additional 
supply,  including  the  new  source  in  Siberia,  has  probably 
been  quite  as  great.  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  "  Commercial  Dictionary,"  states  the  produce  of  the  gold 
washings  in  Siberia,  which,  in  1830,  amounted  only  to  five 
poods,  to  have  been,  in  1843,  no  less  than  1342  poods,  being 
equivalent,  after  adding  one  fifth  as  the  quantity  which  it  is 
calculated  is  not  brought  to  the  public  account,  to  .£3,298,082. 
So  great  an  increase  of  the  supply  of  gold,  considered  alone, 
would  have  led  us  to  expect  a  diminished  value  of  this  me- 
tal, and,  consequently,  a  lower  permanent  rate  of  exchange  ; 
aud,  perhaps,  no  fact  could  speak  more  strongly  to  the  great 
increase  of  consumption  of  this  metal  generally,  than  that 
such  an  effect  has  not  been  produced. 

We  are,  however,  satisfied  that  there  have  been  sufficient 
causes  of  a  mercantile  nature  in  operation  during  the  last 
few  years,  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  state  of  the  ex- 
changes ;  and  it  is  these  we  now  propose  shortly  to  in- 
vestigate. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1839  the  trade  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  showed  a  steady  but  slow 
increase.  After  the  American  crisis  of  1836-37,  which  ma- 
terially depressed  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  caused  a  severe 
drain  of  bullion,  a  sudden  reaction  took  place,  the  exchanges 
were  collected  by  the  great  reduction  of  our  imports  in  1837, 
and  the  bullion  intheBank  rapidly  increased  from  £4,048,000 
in  March  1837  to  £10,126,000  iu  April  1838.  During  the 
whole  of  1838  the  exchanges  remained  steady,  and  there 
was  every  appearance  of  the  trade  between  this  country  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe  being  nearly  balanced.  For  several 
years,  however,  prior  to  the  close  of  1838,  the  import  of 
grain  from  the  Continent  had  formed  a  most  insignificant 
item  in  that  trade ;  our  entire  consumption  of  foreign  wheat 
having  been — 

qrs.  qrs. 

1832  ....  325,435  1836    ....  30,554 

1833  ....    82,346  1837    ....  244,619 

1834    64,653  first  quarter  of 

1835  ....    28,483  1838    ....  35,207 

The  whole  foreign  wheat  taken  for  consumption  in  those 
six  years  and  nine  months  having  only  been  821,297  quar- 
ters. During  this  period,  it  is  then  evident  that  the  trade 
between  this  country  aud  the  Continent  of  Europe  must 
have  been  adjusted  and  balanced,  without  reference  to  any 
important  shipments  of  grain.  The  wool,  tallow,  flax, 
hemp,  silk,  and  other  produce  usually  imported  by  us,  were 
paid  for  to  a  certain  extent,  by  our  own  manufactures,  and 
the  remainder  by  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  such  as  in- 
digo, coffee,  and  sugar,  imported  by  us  iu  exchange  for  our 
manufactures  exported  to  other  parts  of  the  globe.  In  the 
autumn  of  1838,  a  sudden  import  of  wheat  commenced,  and 
continued  upon  a  large  scale  until  the  end  of  1842.  The 
quantity  of  foreign  wheat  imported  from  that  period  till  the 
end  of  1S40  was  as  follows  : 

last  3  months  of       qrs.  qrs. 

1838  ....    1,533,878  1842    ....  2,722,305 

1839  ....    2,034,557  1H43    ....  940,120 

1840  ....    1,999,519  1844    ....  1,100,305 

1841  ....    2,409,754  1845    ....  871,443 

The  imports  of  wheat  which  began  iu  the  autumn  of  183S 
amounted  to  4,168,430  qrs.,  in  fifteen  months,  representing 
a  sum  of  not  less  than  £'12,000,000,  which  sum  was  thus 
milled  to  the  value  of  our  imports  without  any  equivalent 
being  exported,  and  the  balance  of  account  was  thus  sud- 
denly turned  against  us.  The  payments  due  by  England  to 
the  Continent  were  larger  than  those  due  by  the  Continent 
to  England;  drafts  on  the  Continent  rose  to  a  premium,  and 
at  length  it  became  necessary  to  transmit  bullion  to  balance 
these  accounts,  and  to  correct  the  exchanges.  On  the  6th 
of  January,  1839,  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  was 
£9,380,000 ;  aud  on  the  OtU  of  December,  notwithstanding 


the  loan  from  the  Bank  of  France,  it  was  reduced  to 
£2,887,000.  In  1840,  the  importation  of  wheat  still  con- 
tinued upon  a  large  scale ;  but  notwithstanding  there  was 
an  evident  tendency  for  the  exchange  to  turn  in  favour  of 
England,  by  means  of  the  increased  exports  of  manufac- 
tures, for  which  a  greater  demand  was  soon  experienced, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  prices  ef  our  goods, 
and  partly  from  tlie  additional  demand  created  on  the  Con- 
tinent by  our  imports  of  wheat :  and  considerable  progress 
would  have  been  made  in  1840  towards  restoring  our  bul- 
lion, but  for  a  new  cause  of  disturbance  which  operated  for 
some  time  in  preventing  it.  The  general  fear  which  existed 
in  Europe,  iu  the  autumn  of  1840,  of  a  rupture  between 
France  aud  England,  induced  the  Continental  bankers  ge- 
nerally to  dispose  of  securities  in  the  London  market,  in 
order  to  increase  their  reserves  of  money.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  circumstance,  and  a  continued  large  im- 
port of  wheat,  aud  the  partial  repayment  of  the  loan  from 
the  Bauk  of  France,  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had 
increased  in  December,  1810,  to  £3,511,000.  In  1841,  the 
import  of  wheat  was  still  larger  than  in  1840,  the  whole  of 
the  advance  of  the  Bank  of  France  was  repaid,  but  yet  such 
was  the  tendency  of  our  exports  to  rise  up  to  the  amount  of 
our  imports,  that  in  December,  1841,  the  bullion  amounted  to 
£4,480,000.  In  1842  the  largest  import  of  wheat  on  record 
took  place ;  hut  notwithstanding  this,  our  exports  had  in- 
creased so  largely,  in  consequence  of  low  prices  at  home, 
and  from  having  created  new  customers  abroad,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  had  increased  to  no 
less  than  £10,330,000.  We  had  thus  become  able  to  add  to 
our  usual  imports  from  the  Continent  a  large  quantity  of 
wheat,  without  causing  any  disturbance  in  the  exchanges. 
We  will  shortly  examine  how  this  was  accomplished,  by 
comparing  the  amount  of  our  exports  to  those  countries  in 
1837,  the  last  year  prior  to  the  commencement  of  these 
transactions,  with  the  same  in  1842,  wdien  they  had  con- 
tinued for  three  years.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of 
the  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  the  chief  Continental 
countries  at  these  two  periods  : 

1837.  1812. 
£  £ 

Russia   2,046,592    1,885,053 

Sweden   101,121    ....  199,313 

Norway   72,413    134,704 

Denmark   103,448    ....  194,301 

Prussia   131,536    978,631 

Germany   4,H98,ul0    6,202,7011 

Holland    3,040,029    ....  3,573,303 

Belgium    804,917    ....  1,099,490 

France    1,643.204    ....  3,193,939 

Total   12,841,276  16,860,416 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  striking  fact,  that  while  our  entire  ex- 
ports were  undergoing  a  considerable  diminution,  as  they 
did  from  1838  to  1842,  our  exports  to  those  countries  from 
which  we  imported  grain,  increased  more  than  £4,000,000. 
The  exchanges  were,  in  short,  corrected  by  our  exports 
rising  to  an  equivalent  to  our  increased  imports. 

With-the  commencement  of  1843  we  come  to  the  causes 
which,  for  the  last  three  years,  have  operated  so  strongly 
iu  maintaining  high  exchanges  and  a  large  stock  of  bul- 
lion. Independent  of  the  large  imports  of  grain  from 
the  Continent,  our  export  trade,  especially  of  cotton 
manufactures,  was  materially  aided  by  the  rapid  improve- 
ment of  machinery  and  consequent  economy  of  pro- 
duction, aud  the  low  prices  of  the  raw  material,  which,  for 
the  last  three  years,  have  created  a  consumption  of  those 
goods  without  any  precedent  iu  extent.  In  1843  the  im- 
port of  wheat  fell  to  about  one-third  of  the  quantity  im- 
ported in  1842  ;  au  extended  market  having  beeu  made  for 
our  manufactures  was  not  suddenly  lost,  and  thus  the  re- 
verse of  the  operations  which  took  place  in  1839  created  a 
large  balance  in  our  favour  to  be  remitted  from  the  Conti- 
nent, the  exchanges  became  very  high  in  our  favour,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  was  nearly 
14,000,000/.  During  the  last  two  years  (1844  and  1840) 
the  import  of  wheat  has  continued  small,  compared  with  the 
years  from  1838  to  1842,  while  the  extreme  low  prices  of  our 
manufactures  have  enabled  us  still  to  sustain  an  export  of 
those  goods,  little  diminished,  to  the  corn-growing  coun- 
tries, aud  greatly  to  increase  them  to  the  other  markets  of 
the  world. 

We  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  high  rates 
of  exchange  which  have  been  maintained  for  the  last  three 
years,  have  been  caused,  first,  by  the  sudden  reduction  of 
our  imports  of  wheat  in  1843  to  about  900,000  quarters, 
after  our  trade  had  adapted  itself  to  an  annual  import  con- 
siderably exceeding  2,000,000  quarters  in  each  of  the  four 
preceding  years;  secondly,  to  tbe  great  economy  obtained  iu 
our  process  of  manufactures  by  improvements  during  the 
last  six  years ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  extreme  low  prices  of  cot- 
ton wool,  especially  during  the  last  two  years,  the  products 
of  which  constitute  nearly  one-half  of  our  whole  exports; 
and  lastly,  to  the  general  prosperity  of  our  customers  ou  the 
Continent,  who  have  been  enabled  to  consume  our  manu- 
factures to  so  large  an  extent.  In  1837  the  exports  of  cot- 
ton goods  amounted  to  £20,098,000,  and  in  1844,  notwith- 
standing the  great  reduction  of  price,  they  amounted  to 
£20,800,348.  Iu  1837  our  exports  of  all  kinds  to  the  Con 
tineut  of  Europe  amounted  to  £19,401,320,  and  in  1844  to 
£25,021,180. 

The  important  inqniry  in  which  all  are  now  most  deeply 
interested  is,  how  far  the  same  causes  are  likely  to  continue. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  present  appearances,  we  do  not 
think  it  probable  that  any  such  important  increase  will  take 
place  in  our  imports  of  grain  as  will  of  itself  be  calculated 
materially  to  affect  the  exchanges.  The  supply  of  cotton 
continues  very  large,  and  the  prices  fully  as  low  as  on  auy 
former  occasion.  Our  manufactures  are  conducted  upon  a 
scale  of  perfection  and  economy  never  before  equalled.  So 
far,  then,  as  these  elements  of  "the  question  are  concerned, 
there  would  appear  at  this  time  little  to  be  apprehended  to 
lead  to  any  reduction  in  the  exchanges.  There  have,  how- 
ever, been  some  other  symptoms  visible  of  late,  which  would 
lead  us  to  fear  that  some  reaction  in  the  course  of  tbe  pre- 
sent year  must  be  expected.  During  the  last  six  months  our 
imports  of  all  leading  articles  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
very  considerable  ;  while  at  best,  our  exports  up  to  December 
last,  were  stationary  ;  and  since  then,  especially  to  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  the  demand  for  our  leading  articles  of  ma- 
nufacture, aud  more  particularly  for  cotton  ami  worsted 
goods  has  been,  and  continues  to  be  very  limited,  compared 
with  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
depressed  state  of  some  of  the  chief  markets  of  Europe, 
partly  iu  consequence  of  the  scarcity  aud  consequent  high 
price  of  food,  and  partly  owing  to  the  unwieldy  speculations 
into  whicli  they  have  entered,  to  construct  railways  to  au 
extent  much  beyond  their  means.  These  causes  threaten 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  our  exports  during  the  present 
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season ;  while  the  large  proportion  of  our  labour  employed 
in  tbe  construction  of  railways,  will  maintain  wages  compa- 
ratively high,  promote  a  large  consumption  of  foreign  pro- 
duce, and  in  the  course  of  time  lead  to  an  extent  of  impor- 
tation which  our  exports  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet.  There 
is  no  immediate  danger  of  such  a  disturbance  as  we  now 
allude  to  ;  but  the  whole  tendency  of  our  trade,  and  tbe  dis- 
tribution of  our  capital  and  labour  at  this  time,  points  to 
such  a  result,  sooner  or  late,  as  highly  probable,  unless 
stringent  means  are  used  to  prevent  it. 


CORN  BILL  DEBATES — 1815 — 184G. 
(From  the  Manchetter  Examiner.) 

Up  to  the  session  of  184ft,  nothing  was  so  distasteful  to  the 
country  gentlemen  as  a  discussion  on  the  Corn  Law.  It  was 
made  a  subject  of  repeated  complaint  that  Mr.  Villiers  would 
not  let  the  question  rest,  however  great  a  majority  bad  de- 
feated the  proposition  be  submitted  to  the  house.  Duringthe 
period  of  severe  distress,  from  1838  to  1842,  the  sufferings  of 
tbe  people  were  often  the  subject  of  debate,  and  the  land- 
lords in  Parliament  protested  against  the  introduction  of  the 
question  of  corn  as  one  which  the  legislature  had  finally 
settled,  and  which  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  re-opened.  In 
the  present  session  we  find  a  complete  change.  The.  men 
who,  some  time  ago,  were  content  with  the  decision  of  a 
Parliamentary  majority,  are  now  resolved  on  a  pertinacious 
and  irritating  opposition  to  a  measure  which  lias  received 
the  deliberate  sanction  of  a  majority  of  97  votes.  So  long 
as  majorities  were  in  favour  of  a  policy  by  which  the  nation 
was  pillaged,  and  the  fruits  of  its  industry  misappropriated, 
their  decision  was  to  be  held  sacred ;  but  now,  when  the  pre 
ponderance  of  votes  is  on  the  side  of  justice,  every  means  of 
annoyance  is  practised  which  obstinacy  and  selfishness  can 
devise.  It  has  been  a  frequent  charge  against  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Corn  Law,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  that 
they  have  imputed  unworthy  and  base  motives  to  the  sup- 
porters of  monopoly ;  and  the  class  of  persons  whose  charity 
is  niggardly  enough  when  speaking  of  the  poor,  but  over- 
flows when  the  rich  arc  to  be  judged,  have  denied  that  the 
landowners  have  been  actuated  by  other  than  patriotic, 
though  possibly  mistaken,  motives  in  the  policy  they  have 
pnrsned.  The  journals  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  shall 
decide  the  question, — we  ask  no  other  evideuce  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  in  the  debates  in  the  year  181.5,  when  the  Corn 
Law  was  enacted,  and  in  the  year  1846,  when  it  will  be 
finally  repealed.  No  one  denied  that  the  projected  Corn 
Law  of  1815  was  a  most  important  measure;  its  friends 
said  it  would  save  the  country;  its  opponents  said  that  it 
would  injure  trade,  and  produce  misery  and  ruin  to  multi- 
tudes. It  was  a  measure  demanding  the  most  mature  and 
unbiassed  deliberation,  affecting  as  it  did  the  food  and  the 
industry  of  a  whole  nation.  And  how  did  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  owners  of  the  soil,  treat  it  ? 

By  reference  to  the  journals  of  tbe  House  of  Commons, 
we  find  the  following  narrative  of  the  rate  of  travelling  at 
which  legislation,  for  high  prices  of  corn  and  high  rents,  pro- 
ceeded. On  the  17th  of  February,  1815,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
consider  the  laws  which- regulated  the  importation  of  corn, 
and  on  the  same  day,  certain  resolutions  were  reported. 
This  report  was  further  considered  in  committee  on  the  22d, 
23d,  and  24th  of  February,  and  on  the  27th  nine  resolutions 
■were  reported  to  the  house.  The  debate  was  adjourned  to 
the  following  day,  tbe  28th,  when  all  the  resolutions  were 
agreed  to,  and  a  bill  was  ordered.  On  the  1st  of  March,  the 
bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time.  On  the  3d  it  was 
read  a  seeond  time  and  committed.  It  was  considered  in 
committee  on  the  6th,  and  further  considered  on  the  8th,  on 
which  dav  it  was  reported,  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  ;  and 
on  the  liJth  of  March  it  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
Thus  from  the  introduction  of  the  resolutions  on  the  17th  of 
February,  to  tbe  passing  of  the  bill  on  the  10th  of  March, 
jost  21  days  elapsed.  We  now  turn  to  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  track  the  progress  of  this  iniquitous 
measure.  It  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  on  the  13th  of  March, 
and  was  read  a  first  time  the  same  day  On  the  15th,  it  was 
read  a  second  lime.  On  the  17th,  a  motion  was  made  to 
hear  the  Corporation  of  London  on  their  petition  against  the 
bill,  praying  for  further  inquiry.  The  Lords  ordered  the  pe- 
tition to  •'  lie  on  the  table,"  saving  they  had  information 
enough,  and  were  prepared  to  legislate,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  bill  went  through  committee,  and  was  reported.  On  the 
20th  of  March,  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
On  the  2.1d  of  March  it  received  the  royal  assent,  and  be 
came  the  law  of  the  land  and  of  the  landowners.  Thus,  from 
the  introduction  of  the  hill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
13th  of  March,  to  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  when  it  was 
read  a  third  time  and  passed,  just  one  weelcwas  allowed  for 
deliberation,  on  one  of  the  most  important  measures  which 
ever  passed  that  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  roval 
assent  was  given  on  the  23d,  and  the  bread  of  millions  was 
made  scarce  and  dear,  by  the  enactment  of  an  interested  and 
privileged  class.  It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  just  thirty- 
VOttr  days  intervened  from  the  first  introduction  of  the  reso- 
lutions in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
to  the  affixing  of  the  royal  signature  to  the  Corn  Bill,  on  the 
23d  of  March.  It  must.be  borne  in  mind,  that  during  this 
period  the  country  was  in  a  ferment ;  and  that  manifestations 
of  the  hostility  of  the  people  to  the  odious  measure,  were 
made  in  every  possible  form.  On  the  0th  of  March,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  surrounded  by  police  and  mili 
tary,  to  guard  the  members  on  their  way  to  the  scene  of 
their  everlasting  disgrace.  The  lobbies  and  galleries  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  cleared  of  strangers,  with  a  view  to 
conceal  from  public  view  the  mode  in  which  the  landowners 
conducted  their  operations  against  the  public  weal. 

The  proceedings  we  have  just  narrated  were  connected 
with  the  passing  of  the  Corn  Bill  of  1815.  Let  us  contrast 
thern  with  the  doings  of  the  monopolists  in  the  session  of 

On  the  20th  of  January  last,  Sir  Bohert  Peel  made  a  ful 
Statement  of  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet  with  respect  to 
the  Corn  Law.  At  the  pressing  request  of  the  monopolists, 
he  allowed  a  fortnight  for  consideration  of  the  measure,  be- 
am moving  the  House  into  Committee.  On  the  9th  of 
February  he  moved  for  the  Committee,  and  the  monopolists 
continued  the  debate  during  three  weeks,  engaging  the  time 
of  tbe  House  of  Commons  for  no  less  than  twelve  nights. 
At  Hast  two  nights  were  spent  on  the  report  of  the  resolu- 
tions. The  second  reading  was  postponed  to  the  23d  of 
Mar-b,  and  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  which  com- 
merced on  Monday  Inst,  bus  now  lasted  four  nights,  and  the 
dirisior:  will  probably  have  taken  place  as  our  paper  is  going 
wpi^ss.  The  anti-national  faction  who  are  opposing  the 
bene  icent  proposition  of  the  Government,  promise,  in  addi- 


tion to  past  discussion,  a  further  debate  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Bill,  and  a  great  contest  on  the  third  reading;  and  there 
is  no  chance  of  the  Bill  leaving  the  House  of  Commons  till 
just  before  the  Faster  recess.  What  the  Lords  will  do  with 
it  is  yet  uncertain ;  but  of  one  thing  we  may  feel  quite  sine 
— they  will  not  pass  it  in  one  week  from  its  reception  by 
them,  as  they  passed  the  Bill  of  1815. 

In  1815  the  people  demanded  delay  and  inquiry:  they 
\rc.e  refused  both,  and  indecent  haste  marked  the  conduct  of 
both  houses.  In  1840  the  people  demand  that  their  industry 
shall  he  liberated,  and  starving  multitudes  in  Ireland  ask  for 
bread  ;  they  are  met  by  delay,  by  an  opposition  of  the  most 
factious  character,  and  by  the  contemptuous  denunciations 
of  the  men  who  for  thirty  years  have  been  trampling  on  their 
most  sacred  rights.  In  1815  thirty  four  days  were  enough 
for  discussion,  and  for  enacting  the  Corn  Law:  in  1840 
sixty  days  are  spent  before  the  Corn  Law  Repeal  Bill  can 
proceed  to  its  second  reading  in  one  house  of  the  legislature; 
and  it  is  probable  that  six  weeks  more,  at  least,  will  have 
passed  before  it  is  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  ! 

The  monopolists  in  one  house  are  led  on  by  Lord  George 
Bentinck — a  member  of  a  family  which  came  over  witli 
William  the  Third,  and  whose  greatest  deeds  are  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  turf.  In  the  House  of  Lords  they  are  to 
act  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Stanley — a  man  whose  in- 
capacity for  business,  and  whose  impetuosity  of  temper,  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  work  in  any  administration. 
We  leave  it  to  any  right-minded  man  to  determine  wnether 
the  interests  of  a  great  empire  are  to  be  thus  obstructed  by  a 
party  who  can  boast  of  no  services  rendered  to  the  nation, 
but  whose  career  has  been  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  shame- 
less audacity  with  which  they  have  persisted  in  pillaging 
the  national  industry,  and  by  an  unvarying  disregard  of  every 
duty  their  positiou  as  citizens,  or  as  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, has  imposed  upon  them.  It  may  be  desirable  to  have 
a  privileged  aristocracy,  but  if  national  well-being,  and  the 
national  liberties,  are  worth  preserving,  it  is  high  time  the 
insolence  of  power  manifested  by  the  privileged  classes  were 
brought  under  some  efficient  control.  It  will  be  small  com- 
pensation for  the  ruin  of  a  great  nation,  that  the  territorial 
aristocracy  should  be  involved  in  its  downfall. 


The  Agriculturists  and  Free  Trade. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  corporation,  on  Wednesday 
last,  Mr.  Sinton,  the  keeper  and  manager  of  the  extensive 
and  increasingly  important  cattle  market  at  that  town,  pre- 
sented his  annual  report  to  the  town  council,  which  showed 
that,  during  the  past  year,  the  quantity  of  stock  sold  at  the 
market  considerably  exceeded  that  sold  in  the  previous  year; 
and  that  the  demand  for  all  kinds  is  now  so  brisk  that,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "prices  have  risen  almost  to  an  extreme," 
beasts  selling  at  7s.  (id.  per  stone,  and  sheep  at  8d.  per  lb. 
The  report  concluded  with  this  emphatic  statement :  "I  may 
also  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  a  great  difference  of  opi- 
nion exists  in  the  agricultural  districts  with  reference  to  the 
Free  Trade  measures  now  proposed,  compared  with  what  pre- 
vailed when  the  Premier  introduced  his  measures  in  1842. 
At  that  time  the  graziers  became  alarmed,  and  brought  then- 
stock  to  market  before  it  was  ready;  consequently 'Juices 
were  then  very  low,  and  all  kinds  of  stock  were  a  drug  in  the 
market.  But  the  Free  Trade  measures  now  proposed  have 
not  affected  the  prices  of  stock  in  the  least.  On  the  contrary, 
since  they  came  under  discussion,  prices  have  had  rather  an 
upward  tendency.  Holders  are  firm,  and  no  apprehension 
exists  as  to  any  reduction  in  prices."  The  author  of  this 
statement  is  in  constant  communication  with  all  the  huge 
stock  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  with  dealers 
from  adjoining  counties.  Sir  John  Fife  remarked  that  Sir 
R.  Peel  could  not  have  abetter  reply  than  it  afforded  to  his 
monopolist  opponents. — Daily  News. 

The  Protectionist  Peers. — We  are  informed,  on  au- 
thority which  cannot  be  doubted,  that  "  the  die  is  cast."  The 
monopolist  peers  have  had  their  meetings,  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  the  issue  is,  that  the  march  of  Free  Trade  is  to  he 
resisted  to  the  uttermost.  Lord  Stanley,  never  deficient  in 
animal  courage,  and  always  forward  when  mischief  is  to  be 
done,  has  undertaken  so  to  mutilate  and  mangle  the  ministe- 
rial measure  in  committee  that  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for 
the  Free  Trade  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  accept  it 
when  it  is  returned  to  them.  Our  regret,  we  confess,  is 
greater  than  our  surprise  at  this  information.  Their  lord- 
ships have  always  been  tardy  learners  in  the  school  of  wis- 
dom, and  therefore  we  may  not  wonder  at  their  preserving 
this  characteristic  of  their  order  in  the  present  instance. 
And  what  are  they  to  gain  by  playing  this  dangerous  game 
with  an  irritated  and  angry  people  ?  Or  rather,  what  may 
they  not  lose  by  their  appalling  folly  ?  But,  while  such  is 
the  present  intention  of  the  lords,  Sir  R.  Peel,  we  are  as- 
sured, is  resolute  and  determined  on  the  subject.  He  has 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  will  take  no  measure  but  his  own. 
It  is  avt  Ceesar  nut  nihil  with  him.  He  will  have  all  or 
none.  The  monopolists  must  be  prepared  to  fnrman  admi- 
nistration or  face  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  the  very 
hour  when  they  give  a  mortal  stab  to  his  proposition.  So 
stands  the  case  at  present.  We  speak  on  the  authority  of 
one  engaged  in  playing  the  game  himself. — Liverpool  Al- 
bion. 

Free-Trade  Testimonial. — We  are  pleased  to  find  that 
the  subscriptions  to  the  testimonial  to  Mr.  Symons,  the 
honorary  Secretary  of  the  Plymouth  Free  Trade  Association 
are  progressing  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  this  popular  movement  appear  to  think 
themselves  under  weighty  obligations  to  Mr.  Symons  forthe 
spirited,  zealous,  and  unceasing  energy  which  he  has  always 
thrown  into  the  cause,  and  which  has  kept  this  Association 
constantly  before  the  public  eye  as  one  of  the  greater  pro- 
vincial bodies  which  have  been  instrumental  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  Free  Trade.  They  will  therefore,  we  are  assured, 
come  down  handsomely  on  the  occasion,  and  show  that  they 
duly  appreciate  the  exertions  of  their  active  officer.  They 
now  begin  to  feel,  probably,  under  the  slow  movement  of  the 
Commons,  and  the  threatened  opposition  to  their  hopes  in 
the  Lords,  that  they  will  require  his  services  still  further; 
certainly  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  some  active  demonstra- 
tion may  yet  be  required  to  convince  our  hereditary  wisdom 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  allow  themselves  to 
he  trifled  with  in  the  full  attainment  of  their  just  hopes,  and 
that  nothing  short  of  unrestricted  commercial  freedom  will 
satisfy  the  nation.  In  obtaining  this  every  one  must  see 
the  advantages  of  an  organised  League,  and  we  hope  that 
this  testimonial  will  be  in  some  measure  a  handsome  recog- 
nition of  the  steady  services  of  the  Secretary  of  our  Free 
Trade  Association. — Plymouth  Journal. 

The  Stamford  Mercury  states  that,  so  exceedingly  scarce 
is  copper  money  in  Lincoln,  some  of  the  tradesmen  have 
been  actually  compelled  to  give  change  in  postage  stamps. 


BIRMINGHAM    FREE    TRADE  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

LEAGUF  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION'  FUND. 
(From  the  Ijirrniut/harn  Journal.) 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  31st  ult.,  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Free  Trade  Association  was  held  at  the  Public 
Office,  to  receive  a  report  from  the  committee  regarding  the 
League  Quarter  of  a  Million  Fund,  and  to  adopt  such  mea- 
sures relative  thereto  as  might  be  deemed  necessary.  There 
was  a  pretty  numerous  attendance. 

About  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  Alderman  Geach  was  called  to 
the  chair,  who,  in  stating  the  object  of  tne  meeting,  said 
that  although  Birmingham  did  not  occupy  so  favourable  a 
position  with  regard  to  wealth  as  Manchester  or  Liverpool, 
jet  he  hoped  the  town  would  not  be  dishonoured  by  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  it  would  send  to  the  fund.  Taking 
into  account  its  circumstances,  and  considering  the  differ- 
ence in  its  capital  from  those  towns  he  had  mentioned,  ho 
had  little  doubt  but  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  the  cause 
would  be  such-as  to  do  Birmingham  all  honour.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  would  now  be  read,  and  the  minutes* 
of  a  former  meeting  relative  to  the  suojtct,  which  would  |  ut 
them  in  possession  of  the  proceedings  of  the  association  la 
the  matter. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Clifford,  then  read  the  minutes  and 
the  report,  which  will  he  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 
After  reading  the  report,  Mr.  Clifford  said  he  tf.'-'ght,  per- 
haps, be  excused  making  a  few  observations.  He  h?A  beard 
it  generally  asked,  and  by  parties,  too,  from  whom  #**J 
might  not  have  expected  it — "  Why,  what  are  we  to  sub- 
scribe for  ?  The  work  is  done  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  done 
it  for  you ;  and  if  you  will  but  allow  him  lime,  will  com- 
plete it."  Now  in  answer  to  that,  they  had  but  to  point  to 
the  opposition  Sir  Robert's  measures  had  met  with ;  the 
battling  he  had  to  do  to  carry  them,  in  order  to  show  that 
he  required,  not  only  support  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
backing  up  out  of  doors.  Not  only  so,  but  when  they  saw 
fallacies,  which  had  been  exposed  and  put  to  flight  over  and 
over  again,  repeated  with  all  the  pertinacity  of  new  matter, 
and  heard  the  leading  men  of  the  2'rotectionists  say  that  the 
period  of  three  years,  which  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  time 
the  Corn  Laws  should  be  wholly  repealed,  was  adopted  but 
to  allow  them  any  chance  the  chapter  of  accidents  might 
turn  up,  in  order  to  nullify  that  decision — when  they  saw 
all  this,  did  it  become  them  to  slacken  in  their  exertions  ? 
Would  it  he  proper  for  them  to  cease  their  work  while  the 
matter  remained  in  doubt?  On  the  contrary,  their  best 
efforts  were  yet  required  in  the  cause  :  they  were  not  asked 
for  without  reason ;  and  they  had  a  guarantee  that  these 
exertions  would  not  he  called  for,  or  continued  a  moment 
longer  than  was  necessary,  in  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Cob- 
den  and  Bright,  who  had  given  their  talents,  their 
money,  time,  and  even  health  to  the  cause,  and  who  now 
considered  a  renewal  of  their  exertions  expedient,  would 
not  have  done  so,  unless  they  felt  convinced  of  its  pro- 
priety. Then,  again,  they  had  the  same  statements  and 
fallacies  to  contend  against  at  that  moment  as  they  had  at 
the  very  first.  And  one,  which  appeared  very  material,  and 
frightened  many,  was  the  assertion  that  other  nations  would 
not  follow  the  example  of  England  in  abolishing  restrictions  ; 
but  already,  even  in  the  present  most  impeifect  state  of  our 
commercial  policy,  they  saw  that  assertion  refuted  by  the 
utmost  gratification  that  had  been  felt  in  other  countries  at  the 
mere  announcement  of  a  Free  Trade  by  England  ;  and  al- 
ready, to  a  certain  extent,  had  France,  America,  Naples,  and 
Germany,  given  assent  to  the  principle  of  that  measure. 
Why,  if  they  did  so  now,  while  the  plan  was  in  its  infancy, 
he  did  not  think,  when  in  all  its  details  it  was  perfect,  and 
the  abolition  of  restriction  complete,  they  need  fear  that  other 
nations  would  not  consult  their  interests  by  following  the 
enlightened  and  honest  policy  of  England  (applause).  They 
had  heard  a  great  deal  also  about  competition  ;  the  fears  of 
it  had  been  great  throughout  the  country,  and  considerable 
in  Birmingham;  but  since  the  enunciation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  policy  it  had  been  very  much  on  the  decrease.  Take, 
for  instance,  German  goods — more  particularly  the  article  of 
hardware.  In  one  case  he  was  acquainted  with  a  manufac- 
turer, who  informed  him  that  he  had  been  afraid  of  compe- 
tition ;  but  he  saw  some  of  the  articles,  took  them  to  bits, 
examined  them,  and  found  that  they  were  constructed  on  a 
principle  at  once  cheaper  and  as  gocd  as  those  made  in 
England.  What  was  the  result?  Why,  he  altered  his  mode 
of  manufacture,  and  can  now  turn  out  an  article  cheaper 
and  better  than  could  be  imported,  and  is  regardless  of  com- 
petition from  auy  quarter.  In  his  words,  "  they  had  much 
to  learn,  but  nothing  to  fear,  from  competition  "  (applause). 
With  the  talent,  the  skill,  and  the  capital  of  England — with 
the  many  resources  the  country  possessed  within  itself — it 
would  be  indeed  surprising  if  they  should  feel  afraid  of  ri- 
valry from  any  quarter ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  renewed  exertion,  of  opening  up  new 
fields  for  British  skill,  capital,  and  enterprise,  and  would  be 
followed  by  advantages  lasting  and  important  (renewed  ap- 
plause). There  was  only  one  other  point  to  which  he  would 
allude.  Birmingham  was  late  in  the  field  in  bestirring  itself 
in  aid  of  the  cause  (hear,  hear).  True,  other  towns  were 
exerting  themselves  before  Sir  R.  Peel  brought  his  measures 
into  Parliament ;  but  although  these  measures  were  carried, 
their  obligations  to  assist  in  the  work  were  by  no  means 
cancelled.  It  was  never  too  late  to  do  well ;  and  he  trusted 
that  Birmingham  would  stand  as  well  amongst  the  list  of 
subscribers  to  the  fund  as  they  wished  it,  and  would  occupy 
such  a  position  as  would  do  it  honour. 

Mr.  George  Smith  then  moved  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"  That  the  report  of  tbe  committee  be  received  and  adopted, 
and  that  the  committee  be  requested  to  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  completing  a  subscription  list  iu  aid  of  tbe  Quarter  of 
a  Million  Fund, and  thus  testify  the  warm  interest  taken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  borough  and  its  neighbourhood  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  measures  brought  forward  by  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters in  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  and  Provision 
Laws,  and  iu  support  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade." 

Mr.  Thomas  Gammon  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman,  after  explaining  the  conditions  of  a  sub- 
scription as  detailed  in  the  report,  read  a  list  of  subscriptions 
amounting  to  upwards  of  £2,500.  The  reading  of  the  list 
was  received  with  loud  cheers. 

The  Chairman,  in  continuation,  said  that  many  other 
persons  had  expressed  their  intention  to  subscribe,  but  had 
not  determined  how  much  they  would  give.  They  had  cer- 
tainly done  well ;  but  a  great  deal  more  remained  yet  to  do; 
and  to  accomplish  it  every  man  should  act  as  if  all  depended 
on  his  individual  exertions.  In  fact  it  was  only  by  this  that 
any  great  work  was  done.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
the  public  mind  would  never  have  been  enlightened,  nor 
the  antiquated  fallacies  of  many  years  swept  away ;  and  if 
it  had  not  been  this,  education  had  never  dawned  upon  the 
country,  information  as  to  all  the  great  questions  that  in? 
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terest  its  well-being  had  never  been  given,  nor  would  that 
liberal  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  commercial  policy  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  been  proposed  (applause).    He  would 
not  join  in  a  detraction  of  the  Premier,  because  he  had 
shown  ft  degree  of  moral  courage  in  bringing  forward  this 
measure  that  commanded  admiration.    He  had  come  for- 
fftxd  and  acknowledged  his  errors  ;  he  had  boldly  separated 
from  the  fictions  of  his  party,  he  had  placed  in  jeopardy 
even  his  political  power;  and  had  indeed  temporarily  lost 
it — all  to  carry  out  chat  measure,  for  the  consummation  of 
which  they  all  heartily  longed.    He  had  done  all  this,  and 
surely  he  deserved  their  praise  and  their  thanks  (hear, 
and  applause').    Mr.  Clifford  had  partly  anticipated  him  in 
what  he  intended  to  say;  but  he  would  counsel  them  to  be 
ware  of  fancying-  that  the  work  had  been  accomplished.  But 
even  supposing  that  it  had,  would  it  be  right,  he  would  ask, 
would  it  be  fair  or  honest,  to  allow  the  men  of  Liverpool, 
and  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  to  bear  the  burden — the  time, 
the  trouble,  and  the  expense — and  then  sit  down  and  say, 
why,  what  more  is  there  to  do— the  work  is  done  ?  ( No,  no) . 
He  knew  Birmingham  bettor  than  to  suppose  they  would. 
He  had  met  with  one  singular  exception,  however;  he 
had  met  with  one  man  who  held  that  it  was  fair  to  take 
advantage  of  the  exertions  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  refuse 
to  assist.    He  was  glad  there  was  only  one  in  this  mind 
• — he  wished  there  had  been  none  (applause).     As  had 
been  observed  by  Mr.  Clifford,  they  had  a  great  guarantee 
•  Imi  their  exertions  were  necessary  ;  but  there  was  also  the 
expectation  that  this  money  would  not  be  required.    Of  this 
let  them  rest  assured,  that  unless  a  necessity  existed  the 
League  would  not  survive  a  single  hour.     In  his  opinion, 
however,  that  time  had  not  come  :  circumstances  had  pi  iced 
them  in  a  position  where  energetic  exertion  was  made  more 
imperative  than  ever,  in  order  to  maintain  that  recognition 
of  Free  Trade  principles  which  Sir  Robert  Peel's  scheme  so 
liberally  manifested.    It  would  be  impolitic,  in  the  highest 
degree  impolitic,  to  allow  the  advantage  they  had  gained  to 
belost  by  supinencss  ;  and  that  advantage  could  only  be 
Considered  secure  after  the  general  election,  which  could  not 
be  far  distant.    It  was  not  by  any  means  improbable  that  the 
Lords,  in  their  wisdom,  might  throw  out  themeasure,  render- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  country  necessary;  but  supposing  that 
it  was  carried,  every  possible  effort  would  be  made  by  the 
protectionists  to  obtain  a  majority  at  a  general  election;  and 
if  in  this  they  did  succeed,  it  would  not  be  astonishing  if 
they  attempted  to  cancel  the  measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
again  adopt  protection.    It  was  at  the  coming  election  that 
Uie  grand  struggle  would  take  place  :  it  was  there  that  the 
Free  Traders  would  meet  fallacy  and  misstatement  by  ho- 
nesty and  truth — and  there  it  was  that  the  contest  must  be 
(decided  which  should  show  the  protectionists  the  hopeless- 
mp-.s  of  their  opposition  (cheers).     It  was  an  eternal  dis- 
grace to  Birmingham  to  be  represented,  or  rather  misrepre- 
sented, as  it  now  was  ("hear,"  and  renewed  applause).  It 
was  dishonourable  to  them  to  have  one  member  speaking 
against  the  measure  and  then  voting  for  it,  and  the  other 
both  speaking  and  voting  against  it — to  have  one  member 
continually  against  them,  and  the  other  very  little,  if  any, 
better  (loud  cheers).     One  of  these  hon.  gentlemen  had 
been  very  eloquent  ou  the  question  of  bronze,  and  all  the 
bronze  men  of  Birmingham  were,  according  to  his  account, 
to  be  ruined  together.    Now  what,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
great  interest  which  was  to  be  affected  by  the  change  ?  Was 
it  large  in  numbers?    But,  even  although  it  were,  was  it  to 
be  supposed  that  they  were  to  be  beaten  out  of  the  market  by 
a  reduction  of  five  per  cent.,  wdieu,  while  the  duty  was  almost 
nominal,  it  realised  to  the  revenue  in  one  year  7ts7. — the  very 
handsome  sum  of  78/.  per  annum  (cheers  and  laughter)  ! 
Fie  could  not  say  whether  the  hon.  member  alluded  to  bronze 
or  buttons  first  (laughter,  and  "Bronze  first").     Well,  he 
thought  the  reply  of  the  Premier  might  have  proved  a  settler 
to  Mr.  Spooner;  but  no;  the  hon.  gentleman  was  up  again, 
and  at  him  with  buttons  (cheers  and  laughter).     Why  the 
button  makers  were  to  be  ruined  too.    Now  nothing  could 
be  more  unfounded.    There  was  a  large  button  manufac- 
turer sitting  on  his  right  hand  (Mr.  George  Smith).  He 
was  not  afraid  of  competition,  nor  of  ruin— he  had  not  had 
his  orders  cancelled,  his  workmen  discharged;  nor  had  he 
shut  up  his  manufactory.    He  knew  he  had  nothing  to  fear, 
and  courted  competition  (applause).    But  the  honourable 
member  produced  instances  of  German  buttons,  and  told 
the  house,  "Here  are  buttons  from  Germany,  which  will 
put  the  Birmingham  makers  out  of  the  market."  Now  every 
one  knew  that  the  price  of  buttons  was  simply  a  question  of 
fashion;  that  when  first  brought  out  they  fetched  a  high 
price,  and  that  their  market  value  varied  with  the  fashion, 
although  intrinsically  it  remained  always  the  same — so  that 
the  German  buttons  might  be  as  good  as  those  of  Birming- 
ham, and  they  might  also  be  cheaper,  merely  because  they 
were  not  fashionable.   As  for  the  Birmingham  manufac- 
turers being  beaten  out  of  the  market,  the  statement  was  ab- 
surd, and  the  honourable  member  ought  to  have  known  so 
when  he  made  it  (applause).    Were  they  content  to  allow 
such  a  st  ate  of  matters  to  go  on  ?    Were  they  by  pet  ty  diffe- 
rences among  themselves  to  continue  to  be  misrepresented 
(No,  and  applause)  ?    The  electors  were  disgusted,  and  he 
did  not  wonder  at  it,  for  when  a  Birmingham  man  mixed 
with  the  Free  Traders  of  other  towns,  he  felt  very  much  in- 
clined to  hide  his  head,  when  he  heard  the  invariable  excla- 
mation, "  Why,  what  a  pretty  pair  of  members  Birmingham 
has  got"  (laughter  and  cheers) !    In  the  prospect  of  another 
election,  let  them  not  be  unprepared— let  them  ascertain  the 
men  who  had  the  greatest  amount  of  electoral  support — and 
let  these  men  be  elected.    Let  them  sink  the  more  paltry 
distinctions  of  party  and  party  feeling;  and  let  everything  he 
subservient  to  this  ;  and  then,  after  they  had  attained  their 
object,  they  might  again  revert  to  Whig  and  Tory,  or  to  any- 
thing else  they  might  please.    It  was  these  petty  feelings 
that  at  the  last  election  placed  them  in  the  position  they 
now  occupied;  it  was  these  feelings  that  gave  the  protection- 
ists a  chance,  which  otherwise  they  might  never  have 
dreamed  of.    They  flatteied  Mr.  Sturge— (laughter)— that 
he  was  the  man  of  the  people,  and  the  result  was  the  present 
disgraceful  representation.    He  hoped  such  nn  event  would 
never  again  occur.    For  his  own  part,  if  he  thought  Mr. 
Sturge,  as  a  Free  Trader,  was  likely  to  have  the  greatest 
amount  of  ( doctoral  suffrages,  he  would  be  glad  to  support 
him.    He  feared,  however,  that  this  Mr.  Sturge  did  not  pos- 
sess ;  but  still  there  was  sufficient  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Free  Traders  to  secure  the  return  of  Free  Trade  represen- 
tatives.   In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  again  pressed  upon 
them  the  claims  of  the  times,  and  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, u  a  utilrnj^l^o  renewed  active  exertion. 

The  lic'v.  (jjioiKiu  Dawson  said  he  would  only  ask  one 
question — whether,  even  admitting  that  the  interests  of  but- 
tons and  bronze  jtfoVo  affected,  this  at  all  affected  the  prin- 
ciple of  Free  Trad*  ?  It  was  impossible  that  any  great  mea- 
sure affccLing  the  wjiole  commercial  policy  of  the  country 


could  be  carried  !without  injuring  the  interests  of  some 
classes;  but  where  the  great  end  was  to  confer  general 
benefit,  this  must  be  borne.  He  perfectly  agreed  with  all 
that  had  been  said  regarding  the  members  for  Birmingham 
— more  especially  with  what  had  been  said  of  one  of  them. 
It  was  really  pitiable  to  see  that  honourable  gentleman  get 
up,  on  any  question,  to  advocate  obstruction,  and  repeat 
in  silly,  childish,  and  factious  talk,  his  bigoted  opinions 
and  antiquated  fallacies,  recommendatory  of  hindrance  to 
every  great  question  of  advancement — (cheers) — hindrance 
not  only  to  a  supply  of  food,  but  obstruction  to  religion — as 
he  manifested  on  the  late  proposition  of  relief  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  (loud  cheers).  He  hoped  they  would 
hear  no  more  from  the  honourable  member  about  bronze  or 
buttons  ;  his  statements  were  ridiculous,  and  known  to  be  so 
by  every  manufacturer  in  Birmingham.  He  would  thank 
the  secretary  to  put  down  his  name  for  £'>  (cheers). 

Mr.  Clifford  said  it  might,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  men- 
tion the  mode  they  intended  to  pursue  in  collecting  the  sub- 
scriptions. Now  since  they  had  got  it  started, they  intended 
to  send  a  circular  to  all  the  parties  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood whom  they  thought  likely  to  subscribe,  enclosing 
a  form  to  be  filled  up  with  the  sum  subscribed;  and  to  save 
all  trouble,  this  form  would  be  ready  directed  to  the  treasurer, 
so  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  put  it  in  the  post-office. 
This  mode  they  considered  preferable  to  a  personal  canvass, 
as  it  would  enable  them  to  reach  every  one,  and  to  know  ex- 
actly when  the  subscription  was  complete. 

Mr.  Edward  Cowper  said,  perhaps  he  might  be  allowed 
to  state  wdiat  had  taken  place  in  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson, 
and  Co.'s  works,  at  Smethwick  ;  and  it  was  cheering,  because 
the  movement  among  the  men  had  been  quite  spontaneous. 
About  a  week  or  two  ago,  one  of  the  working  foremen  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  subscribing  to  the  fund,  and  put  down 
his  name  for  several  pounds  ;  his  example  was  followed  by 
the  other  workmen  ;  and  in  three  days  they  had  collected  the 
handsome  sum  of  sS23  (loud  cheers). 

The  Rev.  R.  Melson  remarked  that  he  bad  seen  in  the 
papers  a  proposition  to  request  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  stand  for 
Birmingham.  They  might  ask  Sir  Robert;  he  (Mr.  M.)  felt 
certain  he  would  be  well  supported. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  afraid  Sir  Robert  would  not 
come  amongst  them. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mackay  said  it  would  certainly  be  a  pity  if 
Birmingham  required  to  go  a-begging  for  men  to  represent 
it — good  and  honest  men,  too.  He  might  mention  that  on 
a  recent  occasion  he  went  to  Mr.  Spooner  in  London,  re- 
garding the  Friendly  Societies  Benefit  Bill,  which  was  at 
present  pending  in  the  House  of  Commons.  "  Well,"  said 
Mr.  Spooner,  "  what  do  you  think  of  matters  now? — that 
measure  of  Sir  Robert's  will  be  the  ruin  of  you  all.  Not  only 
will  it  be  the  destruction  of  the  button  and  bronze  manufac- 
turers, but  it  will  ruin  the  boot  and  shoemakers  as  well."  I 
(Mr.  Mackay)  told  him  we  were  of  a  different  opinion  ;  that 
I  was  acquainted  with  several  manufacturers  who  had  now 
more  orders  than  ever,  and  feared  no  competition.  "  Ah,  it 
will  ruin — it  will  destroy  you,"  said  Mr.  Spooner.  "  At  all 
events,  Sir  Robert  has  lost  my  confidence  (great  laughter). 
I  can  never  trust  him  more"  (renewed  laughter).  After  a 
few  general  remarks,  Mr.  Mackay  continued  :  But  I  almost 
omitted  to  tell  you  one  little  incident.  My  friend,  Mr.  San- 
sum,  who  was  along  with  me,  addressing  Mr.  Spooner,  said  : 
"  I  am  a  very  plain  and  blunt  man,  and  you'll  excuse  me 
speaking  my  mind.  Well,  Mr.  Spooner,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  neither  like  your  acting,  nor  Mr  Muutz's  speaking 
— there's  confidence  to  be  placed  in  neither"  (great laughter 
and  cheers). 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  afterwards  given  to  Mr.  Alderman 
Geach  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair;  which  having  been 
suitably  acknowledged,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Iu  the  course  of  the  evening  several  gentlemen  contributed 
liberally  to  the  fund,  and  at  the  close  the  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions was  announced  to  be  ±'2(3(30. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subscribers'  names,  and  the 
sums  announced. 


£ 

8. 

£ 

s. 

Henry  Smith 

.200 

0 

John  Webster 

25 

0 

Thomas  Phillips 

.100 

0 

Keeling,  Brothers 

25 

0 

Josh.  Soholefield  &Sons250 

0 

Samuel  Messenger 

25 

0 

Joseph  Gillott  . 

.250 

0 

Brooke  Smith 

25 

0 

John  Wright 

.125 

0 

Samuel  Brown 

2-5 

0 

Timothy  Smith  &  Sons 

200 

0 

Robert  Fletcher 

25 

6 

John  Betts 

.100 

0 

Joseph  Collins 

25 

0 

Charles  Clifford 

.100 

0 

William  Hayward 

25 

0 

Charles  Geach 

.100 

0 

John  Blakeway 

25 

0 

Hurrold  and  Sons 

.100 

0 

Edward  Barker 

20 

0 

Samuel  Beale 

.100 

0 

E.  W.  Fry 

20 

0 

Thomas  Whitfield 

.100 

0 

Joseph  Gaskins 

10 

0 

William  Nutter  . 

.  SO 

0 

Thomas  Wright 

10 

0 

F.  and  C.  Osier 

.  50 

0 

Thomas  Prime 

10 

0 

John  Lord  and  Co. 

.  50 

0 

Thomas  Pinches 

10 

0 

Blyth  and  Graham 

.  50 

0 

T.  R.  T.  Hodgson 

10 

0 

Neusladt  and  Baraett  . 

.  50 

0 

Rev.  R.  Melson 

10 

0 

Thomas  Eyre  Lee 

.  50 

0 

Thomas  Walker 

10  10 

William  Wills 

.  50 

0 

F.  5c  W.  SouthaU  (Don.) 

5 

0 

W.  J.  Beale 

.  50 

0 

Charles  Cowper 

5 

0 

S.  A.  Goddard 

.  50 

0 

A  Friend,  per  J.  Hayward  5 

0 

Smith  and  Kemp 

.  50 

0 

Gporge  Dawson,  M.A.. . 

5 

0 

George  Smith 
T.  H.  Kyland 

.  50 

0 

Edward  Cowper 

15 

0 

.  30 

0 

Louch  and  Clark 

15 

0 

Anticipating  Free  Trade.— On  Saturday,  the  20th 
tilt.,  a  fine  (300-ton  iron  ship  was  launched  from  the  building 
yard  of  Messrs.  James  Hodgson  aud  Co.,  Liverpool.  She  is 
the  first  of  a  line  of  eight,  to  ply  betwixt  Liverpool  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  touching  at  Pernambuco  and  Bihao,  South  Ante 
riea.  She  will  be  fitted  with  the  screw  propeller,  aud  a  pair 
of  50  horse  power  engines  as  auxiliary  steam  power.  She 
will  be  heavily  rigged  as  a  ship ;  her  length  on  the  load  water 
line  is  170  feet,  20'  feet  beam,  and  17  feet  deep.  The  chris- 
tening was  performed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Pernam- 
buco, who  gave  her  the  name  of  "  Antelope,"  as  she  glided 
into  her  native  element,  amid  the  assembled  multitude.  A 
splendid  entertainment  was  provided  after  lunch,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owners,  and  about  .'l/fi  sat  down  to  dinner,  pre 
pared  by  Mr.  Lynn,  of  the  Waterloo  Hotel.  The  vessel  is 
consigned  to  the  able  management  of  Messrs.  Mc  Tiar  and 
Hudliehl,  the  well-known  Rio  merchants.  Her  owners  are 
entirely  Free  Traders,  including  some  of  the  staunchest, 
viz.  Messrs.  Crook,  Finch,  and  Jevans.  Messrs.  Hodgson 
and  Co.,  have  also  on  hand  one  l.'lOO  ton  steam-vessel,  iron, 
to  trade  betwixt  Liverpool  and  New  York,  which  will  be 
ready  for  launching  in  about  eight  weeks,  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  vessel  will  be  called  the  "  Free  Trader,"  although 
she  was  to  be  named  the  Eagle.  They  have  also  just  com- 
pleted an  iron  steamer  for  the  River  Plate,  and  have  the 
slocks  for  others  for  different  destinations. 


REGISTRATION  APPEALS. 


Bushell  v.  Luckett. 
Mr.  Wellsby  for  the  Appellant ;  Mr.  Grove  for  the  Re- 
spondent. 

Chief  JusTfcE  Tindal. — The  rate  in  this  case  was 
made  on  the  28th  of  September,  the  purposes  to  which  the 
rate  was  to  be  applied  being  referable  to  the  thirteen  weeks 
preceding  the  10th  day  of  December,  1844  ;  therefore,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  provision  was  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
parish  for  the  interval  from  the  Kith  of  September  to  the 
16th  of  December.  Now  the  question  is,  whether  it  was  the 
rate  of  the  parish  for  the  time  being  ?  It  appears  to  me  to 
satisfy  till  the  terms  of  the  Act.  The  rate,  independent  of 
the  new  rate,  was  a  rate  still  existing  for  the  same  purpose. 
No  doubt  if  the  arrears  were  due  upon  it,  the  parish  officers 
might  distrain  and  justify  under  the  rate,  if  they  justified  at 
all,  in  the  interval  when  the  new  rate  was  made ;  and,  therefore, 
unless  there  is  a  justification  under  this  rate,  it  would  fall  on 
the  existing  rate  at  the  time.  I  conceive  it  never  was  in- 
tended iu  a  case  of  this  sort,  where  the  words  are  general  in 
the  beginning  of  the  clause,  "  every  parish  in  which  there 
shall  be  a  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,"  that  it  should  be 
said  because  the  term  for  which  it  was  intended  to  provide 
has  expired,  that  therefore  the  rate  has  expired.  I  think  the 
words  of  the  act  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  Jubtice  Maule. — I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  To 
construe  the  rate  for  the  time  being  to  exclude  the  rate  in 
question,  I  think  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  plain  spirit 
of  the  30th  section  of  the  Reform  Act;  and  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  directions  of  that  section,  and  what  is  to 
be  understood  by  the  words  there  used.  That  section  ena- 
bles a  party  to  be  put  upon  "  the  rate  list  for  the  time  being ;" 
Hud  therefore  it  assumes  that  there  always  is  a  rate  for  the 
time  being  in  every  parish;  and  probably  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  Reform  Act,  there  was  no  parish  in  England 
in  which  no  rate  had  ever  been  made.  In  fact  there  always 
is  a  rate  in  every  parish;  arate  is  made,  and  until  another 
rate  exists  it  is  liable  to  be  enforced  at  the  end  of  its  exist- 
ence, or  at  any  time.  Then,  as  the  section  of  the  act  speaks 
of "  the  rate  for  the  time  being,"  it  excludes  the  idea  of  there 
being  two  rates  at  one  time  as  much  as  it  excludes  the  idea 
of  there  being  no  rate  at  any  time.  It  is,  I  think,  very 
plain  that  a  person  under  this  section  has  always  a  right  to 
be  put  upon  some  rate,  aud  that  rate  is  the  rate  last  made. 
It  is  said  here  he  ought  to  have  demanded  to  be  put,  not 
on  the  rate  made  in  September,  but  the  last  effectually  made 
and  published.  It  is  not  said  he  has  not  a  right  to  call  ou 
the  overseers  to  put  him  on  the  last  made  rate,  but  inasmuch 
as  it  was  another  rate,  it  did  not  become  operative  or  capable 
of  being  enforced  till  after  the  demand  made.  I  think  such 
urate  as  that  is  not  a  rate  for  the  time  being,  and  in  the  sense 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament — consequently  the  demand  was 
properly  made,  aud  the  appellant  was  entitled  to  succeed. 

The  rest  of  the  court  concurred. 

Decision  reversed 

Luckett  v.  Knowi.es. 
Mr.  Grove  for  the  Appellant ;  Mr.  Wellsby  for  the  Re- 
spondent. 

Chief-Justice  Tindal. — It  appears  to  me  this  was  a 
case  properly  for  the  amendment  of  the  revising  barrister, 
and  comes  within  the  40th  section ;  and  I  conceive  he  is  right 
in  the  amendment  he  has  made  on  the  present  occasion. 
That  section,  so  far  as  the  place  of  abode  of  the  claimant  is 
concerned,  provides  for  two  cases ;  first,  where  there  is  a 
total  omission  of  the  place  of  abode;  aud  the  second,  where 
it  is  insufficiently  described  for  the  purpose  of  being  com- 
plete. In  both  these  cases  the  barrister  is  to  expunge  the 
name ;  but  if,  whilst  the  revision  goes  on,  evidence  is 
brought  to  his  satisfaction  of  the  proper  description  of  the 
place  of  abode,  then  he  is  to  insert  it  in  the  list.  In  the  ar- 
gument it  is  admitted  that  there  is  the  total  absence  of  any 
place  of  abode;  and  it  is  said  the  second  predicament, 
namely,  the  insufficiency  of  the  description  for  the  purpose 
of  being  identified,  must  be  limited  aud  confined  to  a  de- 
scription that  affords  sufficient  particularity ;  but  it  will  not 
apply  and  comprehend  a  case  where  this  description  is  actu- 
ally wrong.  It  seems  to  me,  looking  to  the  object  and  in- 
tention of  this  power  of  amendment,  the  tiling  may  be  very 
safely  included  within  the  power  given  where  the  place  of 
abode  of  a  party  is  not  sufficiently  described  for  the 
purpose  of  being  identified.  None  can  say  in  this  particular 
case,  when  you  find  the  word  Queen  in  the  register,  and  the 
proper  place  of  abode  is  Queen-street,  B  oomsbury,  that 
there  is  a  sufficient  description  on  the  register  for  the  pur 
pose  of  identifying  the  party.  I  do  not  see  what  there  is  to 
restrain  and  narrow  the  terms  of  the  clause  intended  to  be 
literal.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  statute  intended  to  com 
prebend  every  case  of  total  omission,  and  every  other  case 
in  which  the  description  inserted  is  one  by  which  we  could 
not  find  the  party,  this  falls  within  the  latter,  and  therefore 
I  think  the  decision  must  be  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Maule. — I  think  this  name  was  properly 
retained  in  the  list.  The  barrister  was  bound  to  retain  it 
unless  he  had  some  duty  to  perform  under  the  power  given 
him  to  expunge  the  name.  Now,  the  only  object  of  the 
name  beiug  retained  was,  that  the  place  of  abode  should  uo 
be  called  Queen  when,  in  fact,  it  was  Queen-square.  Titer 
is  a  list  of  voters,  in  which  the  voter  in  question  appear 
quite  regularly  upon  the  face  of  it.  The  barrister  is  aske 
to  expunge  the  name,  unless  there  is  some  reason  given  fo 
not  so  doing,  or  some  authority  giveu  him  by  the  Act.  TU 
voter  having  been  objected  to,  aud  notice  of  objection  bein 
given,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  prove  his  qualification 
He  did  so  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  revising  bar 
rister.  It  has  been  said  that  the  place  of  abode  is  a  part  o 
the  qualification.  I  do  not  agree  to  that.  It  means  th 
place  of  abode  at  the  time  he  is  put  upon  the  list.  There  i 
a  proviso  that  he  shall  not  be  registered,  unless  resideu 
within  a  certain  distance  from  the  borough  for  ft  certain 
time.  It  is  by  no  means  required  to  be  put  down  in  the  Aot 
of  Parliament;  so  that  there  is  no  objection  at  all  to  the  qua- 
lification of  the  voter  here,  and  it  does  not  fall  within  the 
powers  of  section  40 ;  that  requires  the  banister  to  expunge 
the  name  of  any  person,  if  the  barrister  finds  bis  qualifica- 
tion is  insufficient  in  law  to  entitle  him  to  vote.  There  is 
no  kind  of  objection  to  the  qualification  here ;  therefore, 
he  is  not  to  be  expunged  on  that  ground.  If 
bis  name  is  to  be  expunged  at  all,  it  cannot  be  because  there 
is  no  qualification.  It  is  not  because  the  qualification  is  not 
sufficient  in  law  as  stated  on  the  list,  because  it  is  sufficient 
in  law.  The  only  power  given  to  expunge  is  that  which 
arises  under  the  subsequent  part  of  the  40th  section,  which  is 
that  which  imposes  the  duty  of  expunging  the  name.  Now 
the  objectors  here  must  insist  that  the  voter  comes  within 
the  description,  because  if  he  does  not — if  he  is  not 
a  person  whose  place  of  abode  is  wholly  omitted  or 
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insufficiently  described  for  the  purpose  of  identification, 
then  the  power  of  expunging  does  not  arise,  and  he  is  "  on 
the  register,"  because  he  is  rightly  on  the  register.  Those 
two  powers  have  already  been  dealt  with,  and  the  third  power 
is  the  only  one  in  question.  The  objector,  in  order  to  bring 
the  vo:er  within  that  power,  must  say  the  place  of  abode  is 
either  wholly  omitted,  or  insufficiently  described,  for  the 
purpose  of  identification.  If  lie  says  it  is  not  an  error  in 
fact,  he  has  no  power  to  expunge ;  if  he  says  it  is  so,  then 
he  "shall  expunge  it,"  wherever  it  exists,  under  the  autho- 
rity given  by  the  powers  of  the  act :  that  is  to  say,  the 
power  to  expunge  is  not  an  absolute  power,  but  it  is  a 
power  to  expunge  unless  the  matter  so  omitted,  or 
insufficiently  described,  be  supplied  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  revising  barrister  before  he  shall  have  completed 
the  revision  of  the  list.  Here,  undoubtedly,  it  was  so 
supplied.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  the  revising  banister 
had  no  power  to  expunge.  If  then  he  is  to  have  a  con- 
ditional power  of  performing  that  which  was  performed, 
here  then  power  becomes  void,  and  no  longer  exists.  I  think 
it  is  clearly  within  that  part  of  the  section..  It  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  the  question,  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  name 
not  being  supplie  1  to  his  satisfaction,  he  had  any  other 
power  beyond  that  which  is  stated :  it  is  clear  there  is  no 
power  giveu  him  to  expunge,  unless  it  be  qualified  by  supply- 
ing that  which  was  supplied  on  this  occasion. 

The  rest  of  the  court  concurred. 

Decision  affirmed. 


IMPORTANT  DEMONSTRATION  AGAINST 
FREE  TRADE. 

In  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  Friday  last  we  find 
the  following  most  important  announcement : 

"  Mr.  Grogan  presented  a  petition  from  the  chimney 
sweepers  of  Dublin  against  Free  Trade." 

Undoubtedly  the  League  has  got  its  death  blow  now,  and 
the  new  allies  whom  the  Eiehmonds  and  Buckinghams  have 
enlisted  in  their  cause  will  prove  as  effective  in  putting  the 
anti-monopolists  to  the  rout  as  that  gallant  Irishman,  Sir 
H.  Gough,  was  in  his  late  triumphant  victory  over  the  Sikhs. 
— Kilkenny  Journal. 


The  Protectionists. — The  Augsburgh  Gazette  just 
received  says  : — "  In  consequence  of  the  anxiety  of  the  pub- 
lic for  news  from  the  East  Indies,  the  Or.-gon  question  is  in 
the  meantime  almost  forgotten.  At  all  events,  no  one  takes 
it  ill  of  the  Ministry  except  the  protectionist  organs,  for 
making  no  answer  to  the  swaggering  of  the  Americans,  and 
continuing  to  offer  its  hand  for  an  equitable  adjustment. 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  is  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  by  a 
magic  stroke,  transformed  into  a  great  statesman,  and  de- 
livers his  judgment,  in  a  single  speech,  on  all  points  of  in- 
ternal and  external  policy,  upon  trade,  finance,  and  national 
education,  spoke  very  freely  last  week,  in  the  Bramarbas 
style,  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  American  seaports.  I  as- 
sure, you,  however,  that  John  Bull  infinitely  prefers  buying 
from  his  brother  Jonathan  cotton,  com,  salt  meat,  and  cheese, 
to  destroying  his  towns  with  cannon  balls,  and  if  Jonathan 
has  not  entirely  lost  his  senses,  he  will  not  thwart  old  Bull 
in  his  peaceable  humour.  The  opposition  (behind  the 
Treasury  benches)  contest  Peel's  plan  step  by  step;  and 
seem  to  derive  fresh  courage  from  Lord  Stanley's  declaration 
that  he  hopes  the  House  of  Peers  will  throw  it  out ;  and  yet 
the  result  of  all  their  divisions  on  each  individual  point  of 
the  tariff  which  they  thought  proper  to  oppose  ought  to  have 
rendered  them  more  discreet  ;  for  they  were  not  only  beaten 
even-  time,  but  on  every  division  the  Ministerial  majority 
was  larger,  and  in  the  sequel  the  House  of  Commons 
adopted  the  laid  ensemble  of  the  tariff  without  the  slightest 
alteration.  At  this  moment  all  the  articles  therein  included 
are  already  either  entirely  free  of  duty  or  admitted  at  the 
newly-reduced  rates.  What,  however,  they  should  take  still 
more  to  heart  is  the  almost  total  silence  of  the  manufacturers 
and  artisans  affected  by  the  alteration ;  even  those  orators 
•who  at  first  cried  out  so  loudly  had  partly  withdrawn  their 
complaints  against  the  intended  alteration  in  the  timber  duties 
(since  adopted  ),  and  partly  ceased  to  complain  at  all.  Yes, 
the  prevailing  silence  of  the  farmers,  and  even  of  the  landed 
proprietors,  should  serve  them  as  a  warning  that,  as  these 
have  attained  conviction,  it  would  be  better  to  bring  the  af 
fair  to  a  termination  at  once,  than  any  longer  to  depend  upon 
an  apparent,  but,  on  account  of  its  uncertainty,  a  useless 
protection.  All  this,  however,  does  not  restrain  the  landlords 
from  continuing  to  struggle.  On  the  23d  nit.  Peel  proposed 
the  second  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill,  and  a  long  debate  en- 
sued. The  result  is  known.  Unfortunately,  the  Govern- 
ment finds  itself  compelled  to  press  forward  the  new  Irish 
Coercion  Bill,  and  on  this  account  the  business  of  the  Corn 
Bill  and  the  tariff  must  be  postponed.  There  is,  moreover, 
no  hope  entertained,  in  spite  of  all  the  prayers  and  complaints 
of  the  commercial  world,  that  this  affair  will  be  entirely 
brought  to  a  close  before  the  end  of  May.  What  is  intended 
by  this  delay  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  even  amongst  the 
Opposition  ranks  it  appears  to  be  deemed  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  a  majority  is  gained  in  the  House  of  Peers.  It  suits 
their  purpose,  however,  to  impute  to  Peel  every  possible  act  of 
treachery  in  the  world  ;  and  thus  their  organs  declare,  with 
all  the  appearance  of  conviction,  that  he  has  already  con- 
certed with  the  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Bepealers  the  sacrifice 
of  the  church  in  Ireland  and  the  granting  of  repeal  to 
O'Connell,  as  soon  as  the  Corn  Law  battle  has  been  won  ; 
and  that  consequently  every  bishop  who  may  vote  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws  will  really  vote  for  the  dowufull  of 
the  church.  I  fear,  however,  thut  this  mingling  of  corn  and 
church  will  not  much  avail  either  the  corn  producing  aris- 
tocracy or  the  aristocratical  church  established  by  law.  From 
the  very  circumstance  that  the  League  is  constantly  accused 
that  its  intention  is  directed  beyond  corn  and  aimed  at  the 
church,  the  hitter  might  easily  be  enabled  to  direct  its  power 
against  an  institution  the  clergy  of  which  arc  on  all  occasions 
pressed  upon  it  as  adversaries." 

DEATH  of  Charles  Scjuarey,  Esq.,  of  Salisbury. — 
We  deeply  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Charles 
Squarey,  Esq.,  of  Salisbury,  who  died  on  Sunday  last,  in  the 
30th  year  of  bis  age.  In  him  the  League  has  lost  an  ener- 
getic and  uncompromising  advocate  of  its  principles,  and  so- 
ciety a  man  whose  talents  and  exertions  have  ever  been  used 
to  advance  the  intelligence  and  welfare  of  his  fellow-men. 

Scarcity  in  Ireland.— The  price  of  potatoes  in  Dublin 
has  now  risen  to  9d.  a  stone  for  good  ones,  and  0,]d.  for  very 
indifferent  ones.  This  is  an  advance  of  at  least  a  hundred 
per  cent,  on  the  prices  of  last  year,  and  yet  the  protectionist 
papers  in  Dublin  have  the  heartless  effrontery  to  assert  that 
there  is  no  scarcity,  and  that  provisions  of  all  kinds  "  were 
never  more  plentiful  or  more  cheap  than  at  this  period  of  the 
year  !" — Liverpool  Times. 


THE    CHELTENHAM    ANTI-CORN  LAW 
PETITION. 

Mr.  Berkeley's  committee  to  enquire  into  the  charges  of 
forgery  and  personation  in  the  signatures  to  this  petition, 
have  brought  in  a  report  as  under.  The  facts  proved  are 
exactly  as  we  stated  them  at  the  time,  and  the  Committee 
are  obliged  to  own  as  much  in  their  report.  But  as  there 
happened  to  be  a  majority  of  Anti-Free  Trade  members  on 
the  committee,  the  last  sentence  was  very  kindly  added  as 
a  rider,  as  a  delicate  method  of  letting  down  easy  to  the 
lion,  member,  who  has  made  himself  so  conspicuous  on  the 
occasion.    Here  is  the  report : 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  an  irregu- 
larity in  regard  to  the  petition  from  Cheltenham,  as  trans 
mitted  thence  to  Manchester,  was  of  a  nature  which  rendered 
it  not  capable  of  being  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
according  to  the  known  forms  of  the  house,  that  it  was  al- 
tered by  agents  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  at  Manchester, 
who  were  cognisant  of  the  rules  of  the  house  ;  and  in 
adapting  this  petition  to  those  rules  they  acted  irregularly, 
though  with  no  fraudulent  intention.  It  appears  to  your 
committee  that  the  first  five  signatures  appended  to  the  peti- 
tion sheet,  as  presented  to  the  house,  are  not  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  persons  there  named,  but  are  transcribed  from 
genuine  signatures  which  were  on  another  sheet ;  that  this 
act  of  transcription,  though  irregular,  is  not  fraudulent.  It 
further  appears  that  24  names,  purporting  to  be  the  signa- 
tures of  other  subscribers  to  the  petition,  were  written  by 
one  and  the  same  person  (an  elector  of  Cheltenham),  with 
the  sanction,  as  he  states,  of  the  persons  named.  In  closing 
their  report,  your  committee  think  this  a  fit  occasion  for  ex 
pressing  their  regret  that  methods  of  promoting  and  pre- 
paring petitions  should  prevail,  which  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  into  discredit  that  mode  of  giving  expression  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm." — Cheltenham 
Examiner. 


Corn  for  Europe. — Several  shipments  of  Indian  corn 
having  been  made  from  this  country  for  various  ports  in  Ire- 
land, the  impression  prevails  that  on  corn  the  duty  has  been 
or  will  he  taken  off.  The  shipments  as  already  stated,  are 
by  order  of  the  British  Government,  for  the  aid  of  the  poor 
Irish  who  are  suffering  from  the  injury  of  the  potato  crop. 
Indian  corn,  however,  will  be  included  in  the  tariffs  of  the 
bread  stuffs,  if  it  shall  be  ascertained  [that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
strong  enough  in  both  houses  of  Parliament  to  reform  the 
Corn  Laws  according  to  the  principle  he  has  laid  down,  but 
it  is  certain  that  recent  experience  having  shown  the  utility 
and  economy  of  our  Indian  corn,  and  as  it  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  the  corn- growing  countries  of  Europe,  our  west 
will  have  the  benefit  of  an  extensive  sale  of  this  valuable 
product  as  every  kind  of  experiment  will  be  made  in  England 
to  improve  the  manner  of  halving  it.  In  other  bread-stuffs 
it  is  possible  that  grain  from  the  Baltic  could  be  sold  as 
cheaply  as  from  this  country.  But  if  we  look  at  the  importa- 
tions of  our  bread-stuffs  into  England  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January,  say  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  alone, 
we  are  doing  a  heavy  business  even  with  the  Corn  Law  in 
force.  Of  flour  there  was  entered  in  those  months  133,883  bis., 
129,652  bushels  of  wheat,  188,012  bushels  of  corn,  besides 
barley,  peas,  beaus,  &c.  It  is  a  doubtful  policy  for  us  to  tie 
ourselves  up  by  a  commercial  arrangement  of  reciprocal  du- 
ties in  relation  to  the  tariff.  We  reduce  our  tariff  as  a  na- 
tional policy,  and  England  reduces  her  duties  on  the  Corn 
Law  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The 
change  is  mutually  beneficial,  and  operating  silently  to  the 
benefit  of  both.  There  is  no  necessity  for  treaty  stipulations. 
Independent  of  the  doable  crop  of  corn  produced  in  the 
prairies  of  the  west,  we  can  grow  to  the  north  several  mil- 
lions of  bushels  more  than  we  did  in  1S45;  and  we  learn 
that  our  farmers  at  the  present  season  are  preparing  to  plant 
many  additional  acres  of  Indian  corn. — New  York  Sun. 

The  Borough  of  Wigan. — The  following  circular  from 
Mr.  James  Lindsay,  dated  London,  March  24,  was  delivered 
to  the  electors  of  Wigan  on  Friday  last: — "Having  seen  in 
the  Parliamentary  proceedings  that,  a  petition  from  two  of 
the  electors  of  Wigan  had  been  presented,  on  the  17th 
instant,  praying  to  defend  my  return,  I  think  it  is  due  to 
myself  and  respectful  to  you  to  inform  you  that  this  course 
has  been  taken  without  my  knowledge,  and  I  deeply  regret 
it.  Having  endeavoured  to  obtain  what  information  I  could, 
it  would  appear  that  it  has  been  prepared  by  persons  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  town  of  Wigan.  I  accordingly  sent 
for  the  agent  employed  by  the  party  to  defend  my  seat,  and 
informed  him,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  that  this  petition 
had  been  prepared,  and  he  had  been  employed,  without  any 
sanction  from  me,  and  that  neither  I  nor  any  one  connected 
with  me  would  be  responsible  in  any  way  whatever  on  ac- 
count of  their  proceedings;  for,  having  declined  to  defend 
my  return,  I  conceived  I  could  not  with  honour  encourage 
others  to  defend  it  for  me."  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  signified  his  readiness  to  become  a  candidate,  if  unop- 
posed.— Liverpool  Albion. 

The  Tariff. — The  New  Boon  to  axl  Nations. — A 
Dutch  paper  makes  the  following  statement  with  respect  to 
the  new  Peel  tariff: — "  Groningen,  March  Kith. — We  un- 
derstand that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  direct 
communication  between  this  city  and  London.  When  the 
great  measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  reform  of  the  English 
tariff,  has  passed,  as  in  all  probability  it  will,  the  Upper 
House,  it  will  have  a  favourable  effect  on  the  price  of  our 
productions,  and  in  their  exportation,  so  that  a  direct  com- 
munication with  England  will  be  of  great  importance  to  our 
provinces.  What  an  influence  the  general  reform  of  the 
English  tariff  will  have,  is  already  seen  by  the  considerable 
increase  in  the  price  of  cattle,  in  consequence  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  importation,  and  the  prospect  of  their 
entire  abolition  in  the  sequel.  When  the  greater  part  of 
our  productions  find  easy  admittance  into  England  we  shall 
never  have  to  fear  a  want  of  exportation,  since  all  our  ar- 
ticles, if  the  projected  reform  of  the  tariff  take  place,  will 
find  a  ready  market  in  England;  and  even  many  things, 
which  hitherto  could  not  be  thought  of,  may  become  articles 
of  exportation,  when  a  regular  communication  by  steam- 
boats between  this  city  and  London  is  established." 

The  Emperor  of  China  a  Free  Trader. — A  very 
salutary  and  effective  measure  has  just  been  adopted,  which 
promises  well  for  the  increase  of  commerce,  and  to  be  other- 
wise beneficial  to  the  Capital.  Through  want  of  rain,  the 
grain  boats  from  the  provinces  have  been  delayed,  and  the 
city  as  well  as  the  environs  have  this  season  been  exposed 
to  muc'i  suffering.  The  Emperor  has  been  prevailed  upon 
henceforth  to  allow  the  tribute  rice  of  some  provinces  to  he 
imported  by  sea  to  Teentsin,  instead  of  the  tardy  inland 
passage.  He  has  also  abolished  the  Corn  Laws  at  Childe, 
and  permits  vessels  from  Fo-kein  and  other  provinces  to 
import  rice  to  any  amount  free  of  duty. — Pekin  Gazette. 


THE  COLONIES  ARE  COMING! 
{From  the  Nonconformist.) 

The  course  of  right,  like  that  of  true  love  does  not  appear 
to  he  "  running  smooth."  The  protectionists,  in  one  way,  or 
other,  have  secured  delay  ;  the  object  of  which,  is  to  have 
time  to  bring  up  the  colonies  into  their  line  of  battle. 

It  is  therefore  time  to  begin  to  look  after  colonics.  What 
is  a  colony  I  The  colonial  question  is  going  to  he  inoculated 
upon  the  corn.  The  League,  for  the  putting  down  of  Com 
Law  robbery,  is  going  to  be  transformed  into  a  League  for  the 
putting  down  of  colonial  robbery,  by  the  act  of  the  enemy, 

A  colony  is  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  sent 
out  of  it  to  live  and  labour  somewhere  else.  If  Robii7«<m 
Crusoe  had  sent  his  man  Friday  to  grow  yams  at  some  dis-< 
taut  point,  or  some  island  in  sight,  if  such  there  were, 
Friday  would  have  been  a  colony.  And  the  rule  for  determin- 
ing whether  this  colony  was  worth  having,  would  have  been 
simply  whether  Friday  in  his  transportation  made  more  and 
better  yams  than  he  would  have  done  by  staying  at  home. 
If  on  keeping  Friday  at  home  and  employing  him  there,  more 
and  better  yams  could  be  gotten  for  instance  by  exchange 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  main  hind  opposite,  supposing 
peace  to  have  been  established; — then  Friday  would  be  a 
knave  and  Robinson  a  fool,  if  he  cirried  his  point  of  going  forth 
a  colonising.  And  doubly  both,  if  Friday  could  be  conceived 
to  be  of  such  consummate  impudence,  as  to  propose  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  on  Continental  yams, 
by  way  of  enabling  him  to  keep  up  the  price  of  his. 

If  Friday  requested  to  direct  attention  to  the  great  hc<4 
important  trade  which  would  be  cairied  on  with  him  in  his 
losing  colony, — the  canoe-loads,  for  instance,  of  curiously 
tanned  goats'  hides,  and  implements  framed  with  the  help  of 
such  tools  as  his  master  alone  possessed,  which  might  be 
dropped  down  to  him  under  charge  of  a  shipwrecked 
Spaniard,  for  a  return  cargo  of  his  yams, — his  master  would 
tell  him  he  was  an  ass  if  he  expected  this  to  be  done,  when 
yams  as  good  could  be  got  by  a  less  expenditure  on  the  Con- 
tinentals who  were  in  the  market.  But  civilised  men  are 
not  asses,  when  they  think  they  can  cheat  their  fellows  by 
au  Act  of  Parliament ;  because  the  practicability  of  the  thing 
is  every  day  demonstrated,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  hindering  it.  In  legislation, — such  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  way  in  which  the  community  at  large  have 
hold  of  the  short  end  of  the  lever— the  nature  of  things  is 
to  do  wrong,  and  to  do  right  or  to  get  it  is  the  difficult  ex- 
ception. 

The  colonies,  then,  are  on  their  way.  Their  trumpeters 
will  be  here  by  the  next  steamboats,  to  assure  you,— one, 
that  it  will  engage  to  find  you  with  dear  corn,  if  yon  will 
only  pay  for  it,— and  another,  that  yon  shall  never  be  without 
dear  sugar,  unless  by  your  own  fault  and  obstinacy.  The 
secret  in  all  this  to  be  kept,  and  which  heaven  and  earth  will 
be  moved  to  bury  under  a  load  of  words  and  bluster,  being 
that  all  and  everything  in  the  way  of  encouragement  given 
to  trade  and  industry  by  the  foolish  process,  would  be  giveu 
to  them  somewhere  else  by  the  wise  one ;  with  the  advan- 
tage to  the  consumers,  who  are  everybody,  of  haviDg  some- 
thing for  the  difference  of  price  instead  of  nothing.  The 
history  of  Jobson  and  Johnson  and  Jackson,  in  the  article 
headeil  "  Economical  Blunders .'"  in  last  week's  Noncom- 
jormist,  is  applicable  throughout. 

This  one  principle  runs  through  everything.  It  runs 
through  corn ;  it  runs  through  colonies ;  it  ruus  through 
the  apprehended  injuries  to  the  working  classes  from  the 
employment  of  machinery.  In  fact,  it  h  the  eye-opening 
principle  ;  and  if  we  can  get  our  eyes  open,  vre  shall  put 
down  all  that  cau  be  brought  against  us. 


The  Triumphs  of  David  Hume  as  a  Political 
Economist. — "In  no  long  time,  a  hundred  years  will  have 
elapsed  from  the  day  when  Hume  told  the  world,  what  the 
legislature  of  this  country  is  now  declaring,  that  national 
exclusivenoss  in  trade  was  as  foolish  as  it  was  wicked;  that 
no  nation  could  profit  by  stopping  the  natural  flow  of  com- 
merce between  itself  and  the  rest  of  the- world ;  that  commercial 
restrictions  deprive  the  nations  of  the  earth  of '  that  free  com- 
munication and  exchange,  which  the  author  of  the  world  hag 
intended  by  giving  them  soils,  climates,  and  geniuses,  so 
different  from  each  other;'  and  that,  like  the  healthy  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  living  bodies,  Free  Trade  is  the  vital  principle 
by  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  become  uuited  in  on« 
harmonious  whole.  Those  who,  with  a  reverential  eye,  have 
marked  the  wonders  of  the  animal  structure,  and  discovered 
beauty,  utility,  and  harmonious  purpose,  where  presumptuous 
ignorance  has  found  uselessness  or  deformity ;  or  have  seen 
the  lower  animals,  each  working  in  its  own  blind  iguorance, 
gregariously  construct  ing  a  fabric  more  perfect,  on  philosophic 
principles,  than  human  science  can  create,  have  thence  drawn 
vivid  pictures  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  with  which  the 
world  is  ordered.  May  we  not  extend  this  harmony  to  the 
social  economy  of  the  globe,  and  say,  that  the  spirit  of  activity 
and  enterprise,  harmonising  with  the  dispersal  of  the  different 
bounties  of  Providence  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  globe  are 
part  of  the  same  harmonious  system  ;  that  the  love  of  com- 
merce and  the  desire  of  aggrandisement,  which  in  the  eye  of  a 
narrow  philosophy  assume  the  air  of  selfish  and  repulsive  pas- 
sions, represent  themselves,  when  they  are  left  to  their  legiti- 
mate course,  as  motives  implanted  in  us  for  the  great  purposes 
of  securing  mutual  dependence  and  kind  offices,  and  their 
fruits,  peace,  and  good-will,  throughout  the  great  family  of 
mankind.  To  be  the  first  to  teach  that  the  earth  is  not 
doomed  to  the  eternal  curse  of  rivalry  and  strife,  and  to 
open  up  so  wide  a  prospect  of  beneficence,  may  he  an 
atonement  for  many  errors,  and  in  the  eye  of  good  taste  may 
justify  the  brief  assumption  of  conscious  superiority,  iu 
which  the  subject  of  this  memoir  indulged,  when  he  desired 
that  the  inscription  on  his  monument  should  contain  only 
his  name,  with  the  year  of  his  birth  and  of  his  death,  leaving 
it  to  posterity  to  add  the  rest."— J.  H.  Burton's  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Hume. 

A  correspondent,  whose  case,  we  fear,  is  not  singular, 
snyS — <■  in  tue  process  of  sowing  a  field  of  five  acres,  I  found 
eight  nests  of  young  rabbits,  five  in  each,  about  eight  inches 
below  the  surface."  This  is  "  stocking"  a  poor  man's  pos- 
session with  a  witness.  It  is  equal  to  320  animals  on  40 
acres. — Montrose  Bcview. 

If  we  are  to  have  Free  Trade,  let  it  be  free  and  uncondi- 
tional. Open  the  ports,  by  all  means;  but  open  them  to 
everything.  Let  the  quays  be  as  free  for  traffic  as  the 
Queen's  highway;  let  us  grow  what  we  like,  consume  what 
we  please,  and  tax  us  in  one  round  sum  according  to  each 
man's  means  and  substance  ;  and  then,  at  all  events,  there 
can  be  no  clashing  of  interests.  This  is  the  true  principle 
of  Free  Trade,  carried  to  its  utmost  extent ;  and  we  recom- 
mend it  now  to  the  serious  consideration  of  Ministers. — 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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nell,  M'Cullagh,  Baincs,  &c.   Is.  stitched.   12mo.  size. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  April  8,  1846. 

N.B  — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 

As  the  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  require  that 
the  Christian  Name  of  the  party  to  whom  Post 
Office  Orders  are  sent  should  be  given  in  full,  sub 
ecribers  are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  then- 
Orders  in  future  for  George  Wilson,  League 
Offices,  Manchester,  or  Abraham  Walter  Paulton, 
67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

£   0.  d . 

•Burd,  John,  and  Sons,  Manchester    ..  40   0  0 

•Gill,  Wm.,Burlev  Hall, near  Ottley         ....  ..20   0  0 

•A  Friend,  do  ....  . .  20    0  0 

•Bevau.Reice,  Wigan  ....  ....  ..  10   0  0 

•Lloyd,  Nathaniel,  101,  Rumford-6treet,  Manchester  ..  2  0  0 
•Court  and  Wolfenden,  Wakefield-st.,  Oxford-st.,  do. ..  10  0 
J.  L.  do.  . .    1    0  0 

•Booth,  Tempest,  Tempest-street,  Ardwick  do...  10  0 
•Hilton  and  Norris,  35,  Chorlton-street  do...    1    0  0 

•Wood,  llobert, Rochdale  Road,  Bury  ..100 

/•Clutterbuck,  James,  Russell-street  ..100 

I  *Bucknall,  Benjamin,  printer  ..100 

Stroud.    J  Hawkins.  Henry    ..    0  10  0 

Thomas,  Isaac               ....  ..050 

\  Grimes,  J.  C,  Stonehouse,  near  ..    0   5  0 

f*France,  Benj.,  and  Sons,  Honley,  near   4   0  0 
•Boothroyd,  Joseph         ....  ..400 

* Whiteley,. Tames,  Almondbury, near  ..200 

•Thewlis,  Titus    ..200 

*B  inns,  David,  Lindley,  near  ..    10  0 

•Wormald,  Henry,  grocer  ..    10  0 

•Whiteley,  Samuel    ..040 

L.'Sykes,  Thomas,  Slaithwaite,  near  ..040 

'•Sevill,  Messrs.,   and' Wolstenhulme, 

Lower  Moor  Iron  Works  . .  10   0  0 
•Wild  and  Whitehead,  Pastures,  Saddle- 
worth                                                ..  10    0  0 

•Holden,  John,  and  Brothers,  Holden 
Fold.Royton  ....  . .  10   0  0 

•Holden,. John,  Highlands,  Roytou  ..10  0  0 
•Smethurst,  Win.,  Stock  Brook,  Chad- 

derton      ..600 

•Whittaker,  Brothers,  Royton  ..500 
•Holden,  John  and  Thomas,  Shiloh,  do.  4  0  0 
•Barker,  James,  Horsedge  Mill  ..    4   0  0 

♦Radclilfe,  Henry. Union-street  ..400 
•Bentley,  John,  Victoria-place,  Mumps  4  0  0 
•Cowper,  Wm.  do    . .    4    0  0 

•Whitehead,  Jerry,  Greenaeres  Moor  . .  2  0  0 
•Mellodew, Thomas,  Moorside, do  ..200 
•Braddock, Thomas,  Bell  Mill,  ilo  ..200 
•Chadwick,  Thomas,  Royton  ..200 
•Stott,  Jame3,  Edge-lane,  do  ..    10  0 

•Fielding,  John, New  Earth,  Greenaeres 

Moor    ....  ..100 

•Ashton,  John,  Fonleach,         do  ..100 
•Grainger,  Wm.,  Croft  Bank     do  ..10 
•Mellor,  John,  Side  of  do  ..10 

•Holt.Wm.,  Stampston  do  ..1 

•Rhodes,  Thomas,  Castle  Mill,  do  ..  1 
•Fletcher,  James,  Rhodes  Mill, do  ..  1 
•Riley,  Joseph,  Market-place  ..  1 

•Tipping,  Henry,  Church-terrace       ..  1 
Greenwood,  George,  Victoria-st.,  Mumps  1 
•Mills,  John  and  Thomas,  Barnfold    . .  1 
rMills,Jas,  Union  Mill  ..  0 
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rChadwick,  Edward  .... 

Milnes.Jonas  .... 

Hurst,  George  .... 

Sinkinson,  Wm.  .... 

Richardson,  Wm.  .... 

Whitehead,  John   

Taylor,  James  .... 

Bradley,  Wm.1  .... 

Ormrod,  James  .... 

Gartside,  John  Bell   

Mortimer,  John  .... 

-  Bernard,  Michael  .... 

Riley,  Joseph  .... 

Simpson,  John  .... 

Halkynrd,  John  .... 

Dunkerley,  Edward  .... 

Dawson,  George  .... 

Greaves,  John  .... 

Brocklehurst,  Thomas  .... 

Feamley,  James  .... 

Oldham,  James  .... 

Pollitt,  Joseph   

LWhitlam,  Timothy   

rIlamsey,  Robert,  merchant 

•Wardrop,  Robert,  do 

Williamson,  David,  do 

♦Crawford,  Hugh,  thread  manufactu 

•Clark,  Archibald,  draper 
•  Martin,  Rev.  James   

Meikle,  Rev.  James   

Gid'en,  Adam,  draper  .... 

Muir,  John,  tanner   

Richmond,  George,  glazier 

Dunlop,  John,  baker  .... 
.Various  small  sums   

I  Marshall,  Wm.   

A  Friend         ....  .... 

A  Friend  .... 

{ A  Friend 
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0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

8  0 

1    0  0 

1    0  0 

1  0  0 
1  0 


1  0 


0 
0 

1    0  0 

1    0  0 

1    0  0 

1    0  0 

1    0  0 

1    0  0 

1    0  0 

1    0  0 

1    0  0 

1    0  0 

1    0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 
0 
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1    0  0 


2  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

0  10  0 

0  5  0 

0  S  0 

0  5  0 

0  5  0 


1    0  0 

0  10  0 

0   2  6 

0   2  6 


•Wilson,  Walter,  Orchard  House 
•Fraser,  Robert,  Teviot  Crescent 
♦Laing,  Alex,  and  Son,  Wilton 
•Wilson,  John,  Ladylaw 
♦Wilson,  George,  High-stroet 
•Elliot,  Hon  J.  E., Wilton  Lodge 
•Nixon,  Wm.,  Lynnwood 
"Kedie  and  Armstrong,  High-street 
•Turuhull,  Wm.  and  .7. 
•Hogg, Geo.,  at  Watson's  Factory 
•Watson,  George,  and  Son,Buceleugh-s 
•Wflson,  M.  and  Sons,  Teviot  Crescent 
•Briggs,  John,  clothier, 
•Kirk,  Charles,  Kirkstyle 
•Turnbull,  John,  Dyer  Crescent 
•Melrose,  James,  and  Son 
'Turnbull,  .lames,  Galalaw 
♦Goodfellow,  Alex.,  Hadshaw 
*Pi  ingle,  Robert,  High-street 
•Pringle,  Thomas,  do         ....  .. 

•Inglis.Wm.  do 
•Michie,  Robert,  O'Connel-street 
"Grierson,  Adam,  High-street 
•Laidlaw,  Douglas,  do 
•Armstrong,  John,  do  -. . 

Hawick,    -  "Michie,  Andrew,  Loan-street  » . 

N.B.        *Haddon,  Andrew,  Howe  Gate 

•Kennedy,  James  D.  ....  k. 

•Robson,  Ebenezer  ....  *. 

•Easton,  George, Tower  Knowe 
•Ewen,  Henry,  Crescent 
Scott,  George  ....  . . 

Irvine,  Wm.,  High-street 
Wilson,  James,  writer 
Park,  DavidS. 

Horsburgh,  Alex.  .... 

Fengri  eve,  James  ....  .. 

Dalgleish,  James  .... 

J.  G. 

Blackie,  Geo.,  Tower  Knowe 
Monro,  Wm.,  High-street 
Deiner.F.W.,  Round  Close 
Scott,  Thomas,  New  Road 
White,  Wm 

Laing.John   

Fiddes,  Jolm  .... 

Brodie,  Walter   

Armiston,  John   

Douglas,  John  .... 
Burnet,  Robert  .... 
Turnbull,  Wm. 
.Dtaus,  Francis,  High-street 

'Baton,  J.  and  D.   

'Archibald,  J.  and  R.   

•Archibald,  Robert,  and  Sons 
I  'Monteith,  Thomas,  and  Son 

•Walker,  Andrew,  and  Co. 
I  *A  Friend  ....  .... 

•Henderson,  James  .... 

I  'Harrison; W.  and  P.  .... 

Tillicoultry,  {  •Thomson,  J.  and  M. 
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(I 

0 

o 

o 
" 
o 
0 

1  1  0 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 
10  0 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 
1   0  o 


1  0 


0 

II 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0  10  0 
0  8  6 


N.B. 


Walker,  J.  and  G. 
Dawson,  Thomas 
Hunter,  George 
J.  F. 

Cargill,  John 
Miller,  George 
Morrison,  John 
Tyle,  Wm. 
Shaw,  Alexander 
^Philip,  Robert 


..  0 
..  0 
..  0 

..  o 

..  o 
..  o 

..100 
..  70 

0 
0 


0  0 
0  0 


10 

5 
4 
3 
2 

1  0  0 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 
1  0  (I 
0  16  0 
0  12  0 
0  12  0 
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8  0 

8  0 

6  0 

6  0 

4  0 

4  0 

4  0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


♦Brettle,  George,  and  Co.,  119,  Wood -street 
•Strutt,  Edward,  M.P.,  42,  South-street 
•Strutt,  John,  Derby 

•Strutt,  Anthony, do   

♦Cowrtauld.  Taylor,  and  Co.,  2,  Carey-lane,  Cheapsiile  60 
•Stone  and  Kemp, 35, Spital-square  ..40 
♦Vyse,  Thomas,  and  Sons.  3,  Cripplegnte-buildings    ..  20 
♦Devas,  W.  andT.,  &  Co.. 24,  Lawrence-lane. Cheapside  20 
•Smith,  Geo.,  and  Son,  14,  Gongh-square,  Fleet-street  20 
Mitchell,  T,  A.,  M  J?.  ....  ....  ..20 

•Lee, Messrs,  J.  &  Co  ,  Felling  Alkali  Works,  Gateshead  20 
•Crawshay,  George,  Gateshead  Iron  Works,       do  ..20 

♦Cash.  Win.,  39,  Wood-street    ..10 

Cory,  Wm.,  and  Son,  New  Barge  House  Wharf,  Com- 
mercial-road, Lambeth    ..  10   0  0 

♦The  Eastington  Association,  Eastington.near  Stroud, 

Gloucestershire,  per.  W.  Clarke  ....  ..  10    0  0 

♦Smith,  James,  58,  South  Audley-street  ..500 
♦Pontifex,  E.  and  W.  and  Co.,  Shoe-lane  ..500 

Watson,  John,  56,  Holhorn  Hill    ..500 

♦Morgan,  Arthur,  New  Bridge-street    ..500 

♦Balfour,  Brothers,  7,{,  Great  Winchester-street  ..400 
♦Lowe,  Thomas,  Bordesley-street,  Birmingham        ..    2    2  0 
♦Fife,  Sir  John,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ..200 
'Greenhow,  Mrs.,  Bowness,  Westmoreland  ..    2  0  0 

•Clark,  Thomas,  St.  Mary's  Cray,  Kent  ..200 
'Phelps,  Joseph,  44,  Paternoster-row  ....  ..    2   0  0 

♦Seagram,  Thomas, M.D.,  109,  Pall  Mall  ..200 
•Pole,  George,  95,  Hfgh-street,  Borough  ..200 
•Hubbard,  C.  J.,  Stockwell  Green,  Stockwell  ..  110 

•Carter,  Richard,  3.  Newgate-street  ....  ..110 

♦Bendall,  Richard  Smith.  Old  Kent-road  ..110 
♦Levy,  Edward,  37,  Upper  Gower-street  ..110 
♦Lambert,  Samuel,  230,  Regent-street  ..110 
Brooks,  Thomas,  13,  Frederick-place.  Goswell  road  ..    10  0 
Moore.  Thomas,  8,  Grove-place,  Brompton  ..    10  0 

•Robson.  Harry,  3,  Hamilton-place,  New-road  ..    10  0 

Hodgson,  Wra.,  Rastrick,  Huddersfield  ..100 
•Thornely,  A.  W.,  Wrexham  ....  ..100 

•Clark,  Mrs.,  Elizabeth,  Lymington,  Hants  ..100 
•Dinmore,  John.  Knaresborongb  ....  ..    10  0 

Gleig,  George, shipowner,  Arbroath         ....         .,    10  0 

♦Jones,  Samuel,  iron  and  brass  founder,  Littleborough, 
near  Rochdale  ....  ....  ..100 

•Chaplin,  Robert,  20,  High-street,  Maidstone  ..    10  0 

♦Monro,  F.,  Cheltenham  ....  ..100 

•Pilkington,  T..  Promenade,  do    ..100 

Trangmar,  Anthony,  London-road,  Brighton  ..    10  0 

•Skeggs,  Jcmn,  1,  Albemarle  Cottages,  Stoke,  near 
Devonport  ....  ....  ..100 

♦Tripe, L.  P.,  St.  Aubyn-street,  Devonport  ..    0  10  0 

♦Johnson,  Edwin,  25,  Blackman-street,  Borough  ..  0  10  0 
Davis, Henry,  166,  Slosue-street,  Chelsea  ..    0  10  0 

Henry,  John,  82,  High-street,  Paisley  ..050 
Willmott,  Thomas,  20,  Little  Bell  Alley,  Moorfields  ..  0  5  0 
Kensett,  J.,  126,  High-street,  Guildford  ..    0   2  6 


Farm  Letting  in  Scotland. — Two  or  three  farms  in 
t'le  vicinity  of  Edinburgli  hive  lately  been  let,  or  such  money 
rents  offered  for  them,  ns  would  lead  to  the  conviction  that, 
farmers  consider  the  protection  of  the  Corn  Laws  no  better 
than  a  stalking  horse.  A  small  farm  within  two  miles  of 
this  city  to  the  south,  has  been  let  at  !>l.  12s.  6d.  per  acre 
(money),  and  to  the  west  even  higher  rates  have  been 
offered. — Scotsman.  [  In  Perthshire,  also,  several  large 
farms  have  been  recently  let  at  an  advance  of  from  10  to  30 
per  cent,  on  the  old  rents.] 

Cohn  Laws,  versus  Rents. — Notwithstanding  the  prog- 
nostications of  the  protectionists, that  the  proposed  measures 
of  the  (lovermnent  would  immediately  tend  to  a  vast  reduc- 
tion in  the  rent  of  land,  there  was  a  farm,  within  a  few  miles 
<>f  Hawick,  let  Inst  week  at  an  advance  of  25  per  cent.  The 
former  rent  was  £  1 000.— Border  Walcli. 


A  HISTORY  FOR  HOLIDAY  CHILDREN 
ALL  GROWTHS. 
By  Reuben. 

The  robber  C—  L— , 
How  be  got  up  when  Buonaparte  fell ; 
How,  with  the  great  lords,  he  in  London  did  dwell; 
How  he  lies  now  in  a  murderer's  cell. 
Let  us  all  read  the  life  of  the  robber  C —  L — ., 
Which  is  an  authentic  history  of  a  great  murderer  and  rot 
one  C.  L.,  sentenced  to  death  by  order  of  her  Sovereign 
jesty  the  Queen.    Written  for  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
printed  by  permission  here. 


OK 


her. 
Ma- 
and 


In  two  Parts. — Part  the  First. 
Chapter  I. — Of  the  place  of  his  birth  ,-  of  hit  parents  ; 
of  his  education;  of  his  teachers;  of  his  catechism; 
of  the  consolation  of  its  precepts  in  the  condemned 
cell. 

C  L         was  born  in  the  ancient  city  of  West-. 

minster,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Anno  Domini,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen.  His  parents  were 
travelling  tinkers,  remaining  neither  long  in  London 
nor  long  in  the  country,  but  shifting  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  they  felt  a  desire  to  do  tinkering  work  in  town 
or  a  desire  to  travel  out  of  town. 

At  the  time  of  C  L  's  birth,  they  occupied  an 

old  house  in  a  low  part  of  Westminster,  close  to  the 
river  side  and  near  the  foot  of  Westminster-bridge, 
which  has  since  been  burned  down.  They  are  now 
living  in  a  temporary  place  of  shelter,  and  have  been 
so  housed,  when  they  are  not  travelling  in  the  country, 
for  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years.  Whether  this  is  be- 
cause nobody  will  give  them  a  house,  their  characters 
being  damaged  by  their  loose  habits  of  life,  or  whether 
it  be  that  they  arc  looked  upon  as  chargeable  with  the 
crimes  of  their  children,  or  that  they,  used  to  a  migra- 
tory life,  as  all  tinkers  are,  care  not  for  a  settled  ha- 
bitation, we  cannot  say.  All  wc  know  is,  that  since 
their  old  house  was  burned  down,  eleven  and  a  half  years 
ago,  they  have  not  been  otherwise  sheltered  than  in  a 
temporary  shed  or  outhouse.  And  in  this  metropolis, 
there  is  always  a  strong  disposition  to  question  the  res- 
pectability and  honesty  of  people  who  lodge  themselves 
in  sheds  or  outhouses,  or  under  waggons  in  the  streets, 
or  on  door  steps,  or  in  the  dry  arches  of  the  bridges,  or 
among  the  baskets  of  Covent  Garden  market,  or  under 
the  scaffoldings  of  new  buildings,  or  in  the  church- 
yards among  the  tombstones,  or  in  St.  James's  Park 
under  the  trees,  or  who  walk  the  streets  without  rest, 
complaining  to  all  who  will  listen,  that  they  once  had  a 
house  of  their  own,  but  have  none  now. 

Both  the  statute  law  and  common  law  of  the  country 
pronounces  such  unhappy  people  to  be  vagrants  ;  or,  as 
they  arc  sometimes  called,  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

Such  have  been,  and,  as  wc  are  informed,  such  are, 

the  unhappy  parents  of  the  notorious  malefactor  C  

L  ,  now  under  sentence  of  death  in  her  Majesty's 

gaol  of  Newgate  ;  some  of  the  events  of  whose  life — 
the  extraordinary  trial  of  whom  at  the  Old  Bailey— the 
unparalleled  efforts  of  whose  relations  and  associates, 
in  attempting  to  secure  his  escape,  we  are  now  about  to 
relate. 

Of  the  education  of  C  L  ,  save  the  training 

of  him  in  practices  of  dishonesty,  we  know  little.  It  is 
said  he  received  some  early  lessons  from  one  Robinson 
— Mr.  Prosperity  Robinson,  we  think,  is  the  name  the 
neighbours  gave  this  teacher  when  we  made  our  in- 
quiries— and  he  was  also  at  the  school  of  one  Castle- 
reagh,  an  Irishman,  living  in  Westminster  ;  of  this,  wc 
have  not  ascertained  many  particulars  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  one  Perronet  Thompson,  seeing  the  evil 
courses  of  the  boy  when  in  his  very  childhood,  endea- 
voured to  reclaim  him  by  teaching  him  the  catechism  ; 
but  the  parents,  who  did  not  desire  to  see  the  child  bred 
up  honestly,  thwarted  this  good  work,  and  no  result  was 
effected  ;  at  least,  not  then.  But  it  is  so  far  satisfactory 
to  know,  that  since  the  criminal  has  been  condemned 
and  left  to  the  solitude  of  his  cell  and  his  own  con- 
science, and  after  all  the  petitions  to  save  him  from  ex- 
ecution have  been  answered  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  James  Graham,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  that  a  reprieve  cannot  be  granted — that  lie 
must  expiate  his  crimes  upon  the  scaffold;  it  is,  we  say, 
satisfactory  to  know  that  in  the  gloom  of  the  condemned 
cell,  in  the  hours  of  his  repentance,  he  confesses  to 
having  retained  in  his  memory,  throughout  his  career 
of  crime,  some  of  the  early  impressions  made  on  him 
by  the  excellent  teacher  of  the  catechism  ;  and  though 
in  the  seeming  prosperity  of  his  guilty  course,  those  im- 
pressions lived  within  him  as  thorns  that  could  not  be 
plucked  out,  he  feels  them  now  in  the  pained  conscience 
as  balm  upon  his  wounds. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  his  more  hardened  associates 
in  vice,  who  have  been  working  to  effect  his  escape — 
those  who  attempted  his  rescue  when  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  again  at  his  trial,  who  have  got  up  the  peti- 
tions in  his  favour,  and  who,  it  is  supposed,  will  make 
a  desperate  effort,  though  it  must  be  unavailing,  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  the  multitude  to  rescue  him  on  the  day 
of  his  execution, — it  is  said  that  nothing  has  mortified 
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these  persons  more  than  the  rumours  that  lie  haa  re- 
pented— that  he  will  not,  as  Lord  G.  B.(  one  of  his  old 
companions,  calls  it,  "  die  game  " — and  that  in  his  hours 
of  sorrow  and  repentance  he  confesses  never  to  have  en- 
tirelv  forgot  his  catechism,  and  that  he  draws  consola- 
tion from  its  precepts  now,  when  passing  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  They  say  if  ho  would 
put  a  bold  face  on  it,  raid  keep  up  his  heart,  and  make 
no  confessions  to  the  governor  of  the  gaol  and  the  chap- 
lain, as  it  is  rumoured  he  has  done,  nor  read  the  cate- 
chism or  any  of  the  books  given  him,  to  help  his  repent- 
ance and  to  ease  his  mind,  but  bo  ready  to  jump  from 
the  scaffold  into  their  arms  when  he  is  brought  out  for 
execution — as  he  was  expected  to  leap  out  of  the  dock 
at  the  Old  Bailey  when  they  gave  the  signal— they 
would  still  save  him.  But  they  think  if  he  has  really 
made  a  confession,  and  has  seriously  betaken  himself  to 
the  precepts  of  the  catechism  which  the  gentleman 
named  Thompson  taught  him  in  his  youth,  there  will 
be  no  hope  of  his  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. They  say  that  in  that  case  it  will  be  "  all  up  " 
with  him, and  perhaps  with  some  of  them,  for  they  dread 
his  making  a  confession,  lest  in  the  last  dying  speech 
and  declaration  which  will  be  published,  he  should  peach 
upon  them,  and  divulge  to  the  world  how  they  have 
been  sharers  in  his  guilt. 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  particulars  of  his  career  at 
its  different  stages. 

CilArTER  II. — Of  Peter  Street,  Westminster;  of  his 
being  called  a  soldier's  bastard ;  of  the  boys  of  that  day ; 
of  the  old  man  with  the  breeches  pocket ;  of  the  shoe- 
maker ;  of  the  soldiers ;  of  the  cupboards. 

One  day,  when  he  was  still  a  child,  his  father  and 
mother  were  going  through  Peter-street,  Westminster, 
calling,  "  Pots  and  kettles  to  mend  !— old  iron  or 
brass  to  sell  !"  lie  was  trudging  after  them,  peeping 
into  shop  windows,  and  into  houses  that  had  their  doors 
open,  and  standing  behind  comers,  snatching  the  bread 
and  butter  from  the  hands  of  solitary  children,  when 
m  e  boys  who  knew  him  called  out,  "There  goes  the 
young  thief  !"  And  they  kept  at  him,  calling  to  every 
one  to  look  and  sec  the  thief.  Says  one  noisy  boy — his 
name  was  Gale  Jones — "  Who  sneaks  down  the  areas?" 
Cries  another,  whose  name  was  Wooller,  "  Who  robs 
the  cupboard  ?"  And  then  a  tall  farmer's  boy,  in  a 
smockfrock — for  even  the  country-people  knew  him  by 
this  time  ;  his  name  was  Hunt — he  happened  to  be 
going  along  Peter-street  at  the  time,  answered,  "  Why, 
no  one,  but  that  there  tinker's  brat  as  robs  the 
henroosts  down  with  we  in  Hampshire,— that  be  the 
thief  of  the  cupboards,  that  tinker's  son."  At  which  a 
poor  man,  who  kept  an  apple-stall  at  the  corner  of  the 
street — his  name  was  Alexander  Baring — said,  "  I 
know  he  is  a  thief;  not  that  I  can  say  anything  about 
cupboards  or  henroosts  being  robbed,  but  he  has  been 
at  my  breeches  pocket,  where  he  saw  me  put  a  couple 
of  ha'pence,  that  I  took  for  a  pennorth  of  apples.  I 
know  them  tinkers  have  brought  him  here  to  rob  my 
breeches  pocket  ;  it  is  me  that  he  has  come  to  rob;  my 
apple-stall  and  my  breeches-pocket.  We  must,  all  of  us, 
help  to  have  him  sent  out  of  Westminster.  He  will  not 
leave  a  ha'penny  in  my  breeches  pocket." 

Hearing  which  noises,  the  tinker  turned  round,  and 
asked  what  the  boys  and  the  old  man  meant  by  abusing 
his  son.  Says  a  shoemaker,  who  put  his  head  out  of 
Window,  one  Thomas  Williams,  "He  is  your  wife's  son, 
old  fellow,  and  you  may  be  stepfather.  I  dare  say  you 
^are;  but,  blow  me  if  I'd  call  him  son,  if  my  wife  had 
been  among  the  soldiers,  as  yours  has  been."  Whereat 
Hhe  tinker's  wife  was  in  a  most  violent  passion.  She 
tailed  the  shoemaker  many  bad  names,  and  denied  what 
he  said.  But  he  stuck  to  it  stoutly,  that  he  had  seen 
her  in  Palace-yard  with  the  soldiers,  and  carrying  on 
an  abhorrent  dall  iance  with  them  in  the  very  streets,  I 
and  at  the  doors  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  And  the 
shoemaker  appealed  to  his  neighbours  if  this  was  not 
true;  and  they  said  it  was  true,  and  that  the  old  tinker 
was  a  cuckold,  and  did  not  know  it.  And  the  tinker 
was  so  enraged  that  they  should  call  him  a  cuckold,  and 

say  that  his  son,  C  L  ,  of  whom  he  was  fonder 

than  of  any  other  of  his  children,  was  begotten  of  the 
soldiers,  that  he  threw  down  the  pots  and  kettles  which 
he  had  collected  to  mend,  and  trampled  on  them, 
crushed  them,  kicked  them,  tore  them  in  pieces,  and 
threw  the  pieces  at  the  head  of  the  shoemaker,  and  cut 
it  open,  and  swore  that  he  would  have  the  life  of  some 

one,  if  they  called  his  darling  son,  C  L  ,  a  thief 

and  a  soldier's  bastard. 

And  while  he  was  thus  breaking  the  pots  and  kettles 
that  he  had  gathered  together  to  mend,  and  was  fighting 
with  the  shoemaker  and  his  neighbours,  his  wife,  still 
denying  that  she  had  ever  been  unduly  intimate  with 
the  soldiers,  returned,  after  a  brief  absence,  with  some 
tall  guardsman  at  her  back  ;  and  giving  them  the  word 
to  begin,  they  began,  snatelmd  up  the  pieces  of  broken 
pots  and  kettles  which  the  tinker  got  from  the  people  to 


mend,  and  gave  those  same  people  a  terrible  thrashing, 
wounding  and  disabling  them  with  pieces  of  their  own 
pots  and  kettles.  Some  of  the  people  called  to  the 
tinkers  to  be  oil' altogether  ;  that  they  were  all  disho- 
nest alike,  themselves  as  well  as  their  children  ;  that  the 
calling  of  pots  and  kettles  to  mend  was  only  a  pretence 
to  get  into  people's  houses  to  steal  ;  that  they  mended 
one  hole  m  a  kettle  and  made  another  that  they  might 
have  more  jobs  to  do,  and  more  chances  of  getting  into 
private  houses  to  steal.  The  people  bade  them  to  go 
about  their  business,  and  they  would  mend  their  own 
pots  and  kettles  when  they  needed  mending.  But  the 
tinkers  had  the  soldiers  at  their  backs  ;  and  more  sol- 
diers came  to  help  those  who  came  at  first,  and  the  up- 
shot of  it  all  was,  that  some  of  the  people  were  slain,  and 
some  wounded,  and  some  sent  to  prison.  But  even  this 
was  not  all  their  punishment.  While  the  conflict  was 
going  on,  and  all  were  out  of  doors,  or  looking  out  of 

doors,  the  insidious  young  thief,  C          L  -,  about 

whom  they  had  all  been  quarrelling,  was  sneaking  from 
house  to  house,  plundering  every  cupboard  that  had  an 
eatable  thing  in  it ;  slinking  off  with  loaves  of  bread  ; 
dipping  his  hands  into  sugar  basons,  and  eating  the 
sugar  ;  his  fingers  into  pots  of  butter,  and  eating  the 
butter  ;  or  into  basons  of  lard  and  dripping,  which,  if  he 
could  not  eat,  he  carried  away  to  those  who  had  trained 
him  to  steal — to  hisdishonest  parents,  who  liked  nothing 
better  than  a  row  in  the  streets,  such  as  this  was,  cover- 
ing, as  it  did.  some  new  attempt  of  theirs  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  others.    While  the  people  and  the  soldiers 

were  thus  rioting,  C  L  and  his  parents  were 

thus  employed.  This  happened  when  he  was  little 
more  than  four  years  of  age. 

Chapter  III. —  Of  his  travels  in  the  country;  of  his  pa- 
rents and  the  farmers ;  of  the  ogres  with  more  heads 
than  one ;  of  his  protecting  the  farmers  from  the  ogres ; 
of  his  being  suspected ;  of  his  acquittal. 

Soon  after  this,  the  tinkers  betook  themselves  to  the 
country,  where,  meeting  with  some  of  their  migratory 
associates,  they  held  a  merry  time  of  it  in  the  woods  and 
green  lanes  ;  a  merry  time,  however,  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmers. 

What  with  sheepfolds,  lien -roosts,  potato-fields,  rick- 
yards,  barns  with  corn  in  them,  mills  with  flour  in  them, 
styes  with  hogs  in  them,  and  sows  with  little  pigs,  hares 
and  rabbits  with  skins  on  their  backs,  the  skins  being 
saleable  ;  fields  with  cows  in  them,  the  cows  willing  to 
be  milked  in  the  dark  ;  dairies  with  butter  and  cheese 
in  them,  the  dairy-maids  willing  to  have  their  fortunes 
told  ; — what  with  all  those  advantages  for  themselves, 
besides  provender  for  their  asses,  on  whose  backs  the 
pot  and  kettle  implements  were  carried,  and  keep  and 
scope  for  their  dogs,  they  did  very  little  tinkering  work 
in  the  country.  There  they  were  chiefly  engaged  in 
fortune-telling  among  the  farmers  ;  and  were  it  not 
that  we  have  the  clearest  and  most  ample  evidenceof  the 
facts  of  the  delusions  practised  by  the  tinker  fraternity 

and  their  imp  of  all  mischief,  C  L  ,  we  could 

not  believe  that  the  farmers,  farmers'  sons,  farmers' 
daughters,  and  farmers'  wives  of  England  could  have 
been  so  credulous  and  pliant  to  imposition. 

The  tinkers  would  go  to  a  farmhouse,  and  say,  "  You 
know  we  mended  all  your  pots,  pans,  kettles,  and  every- 
thing else  of  yours  that  wanted  mending  last  year  and 
this  year,  and  we  will  do  so  again,  and  we  never  charge 
anything :  we  make  the  farmers,  with  whom  we  are 
always  good  friends,  a  present  of  our  tinker  work.  But 
we  have  heard  that  you  have  lately  had  some  losses  in 
your  flocks,  and  also  in  your  corn  fields  ;  we  will,  if  you 
choose,  by  the  use  of  some  secrets  we  possess,  discover 
the  thieves  for  you." 

At  this  the  farmer  would  be  overjoyed,  and  would 
begin,  and  at  great  length  relate  all  his  troubles,  past 
and  present,  and  his  fears  or  hopes  for  the  future. 
Hearing  which,  the  tinkers  would  take  him  by  the 
fingers,  look  at  the  palm  of  his  hand,  bid  him  put  a 
piece  of  money  in  their  hands,  and  they  would  tell  him 
his  fortune,  in  addition  to  telling  him  who  had  stolen  a 
sheep,  or  a  sack  of  corn,  or  anything  else  he  had  lost. 

And  though  almost  all  the  farmers  were  pleased  to 
think  they  got  their  tinkering  work  done  for  nothing  by 
their  good  friends  the  tinkers,  and  though  they  would 
have  been  very  slow  to  pay  money  directly  and  openly 
for  tinkering,  they  parted  with  their  money  freely  to 
have  their  fortunes  told,  or  to  have  the  mystery  of  the 
key  and  the  book  performed  for  the  discovery  of  thieves. 
It  mattered  not  that  the  real  thieves  were  never  pointed 
out ;  they  always  believed  what  the  tinkers  told  them. 

This  is  partly  to  be  explained  on  natural  principles; 
There  was  a  farmer  in  Hampshire,  who,  when  they 
offered  to  tell  his  fortune,  smiled  and  sho>ik  his  head, 
and  said  he  would  not  like  to  entrust  them  with  his 
fortune,  not  even  to  tell  what  it  was  to  be.  And  on 
another  occasion,  when  they  offered  to  discover,  either 
by  the  book  and  key,  or  by  some  mystical  herbs  which 
were  to  be  boiled,  (we  arc  not  with  certainty  informed. 


which),  who  the  thieves  were  who  had  been  at  his  corn 
which  stood  in  sacks  in  the  barn,  he  spake  scornfully, 
and  told  them  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  employ 
them  to  tell  who  robbed  his  barn, — he  knew. as  well  as 
they  did  ;  and  they  knew  well  enough  to  be  able  to  tell 
without  cither  book  or  key,  or  mystic  herbs,  or  any  of 
their  incantations.  And  he  went  on,  and  at  last  called 
them  impostors  ;  and  when  they  became  angry  at  that 
appellation,  he  called  them  worse  ;  he  said  they  were 
the  robbers  of  his  barn  themselves,  and  he  could  prove  it. 

At  which  they  sneaked  away,  threatening  him  for 
saying  these  .words,  and  only  looking  back  to  shake 
their  clenched  hands  at  him,  and  grind  their  clenched 
teeth.  In  six  months  that  farmer  was  sold  up,  and 
turned  out  of  his  farm. 

There  was  another  in  Wiltshire,  who  expressed  his 
disbelief  in  their  incantations  and  fortune-telling.  When 
he  had  done  so,  he  made  a  boast  of  it  to  his  neighbours, 
and  said  he  had  served  the  tinkers  right.  But  all  his 
neighbours  were  grieved  to  hear  what  he  had  said. 
They  shook  their  heads,  and  looked  sorrowful,  and  told 
him  that  something  evil  would  most  certainly  happen 
to  him. 

And  what  they  said  to  him  was  true.  In  less  than  a 
year  he  had  to  quit  that  farm.  He  was  not  sold  up  ;  he 
left  it  with  some  wealth.  But  the  tinkers,  who  were 
always  moving  from  place  to  place,  spread  such  evil  re- 
ports of  him  being  a  bad  farmer,  and  a  bad  man,  that 
he  could  not  get  another  farm  anywhere.  He  and  his 
family  were  at  last  beggared,  and  some  of  them  had  to 
go  into  the  workhouse,  whilst  he  himself  became  a 
pauper,  breaking  stones  on  the  parish  roads  for  parish 

pay. 

And  so  it  was  in  nearly  every  case  where  any  farmer 
doubted  the  honesty  or  the  efficacy  of  the  incantations 
of  the  tinkers.  This  being  seen  throughout  the  country, 
the  people  in  general,  and  the  fanners  in  particular, 
believed  that  there  must  be  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  or  a 
kind  of  second  sight,  allied  with  the  trade  of  mending 
pots,  kettles,  and  pans,  and  of  dealing  in  old  brass  and 
iron  and  tin. 

Thus  they  not  only  submitted  to  the  rules  and  propo- 
sitions of  the  travelling  fraternity,  but  they  sought  the 

youthful  C         L          and  his  parents,  and  eagerly 

crossed  their  hands  with  money  to  set  them  to  befriend 
them,  to  make  each  of  their  ewes  have  three  lambs,  their 
corn  have  double  ears,  and  their  eggs  two  yolks  ;  or  to 
have  it  told  them  agr.in  and  again  that  the  robbers  of 
their  barns  were  not  men,  but  terrible  ogres  with  two 
heads,  and  some  with  three  heads,  who  lived  on  human 
flesh,  far  away  by  the  hills  of'Derbyshire  ;  and  that  they 
came  in  all  kinds  of  mysterious  shapes,  and  stole  the 
corn  from  their  barns,  and  the  butter  and  bacon  from 
the  pantries,  and  the  lambs  from  the  sheepfolds,  and  the 
eggs  from  the  hen's  nests,  and  the  little  sucking  pigs 
from  their  mother  sows,  all  to  feed  littje  children  upon 
and  grown-up  people,  to  make  them  fat,  that  they,  the 
ogres  with  two  heads  and  three  heads,  dwelling  beyond 
the  hills  of  Derbyshire,  might  eat  them  and  grow  fat 
themselves. 

Now,  though  the  farmers  never  caught  one  of  those 
ogres  at  their  barns,  they  believed  they  came  there  ; 
though  they  had  never  seen  one  anywhere,  they  believed 
that  they  existed,  for  the  tinkers  told  them,  andtthey 

always  believed  the  tinkers.  Accordingly,  C-  L  , 

being  highly  respected  for  his  power  of  seeing  in  the 
dark,  and  of  seeing  ogres  with  two  heads  and  three 
heads,  when  nobody  else  could  sec  them  ;  and  of  fright- 
ening them  awa}r,  no  ma  ter  in  what  variety  of  shapes 
they  might  come  to  the  farm-yard,  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  hope  and  protection  of  the  farmers  ;  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  homes  of  every  one  of  them,  and  treated 
to  the  best  which  the  farm-houses  could  afford,  and  more 
at  times  than  they  could  afford.  Every  morning  he 
came  out  of  the  dark  places  where  he  spent  the  night, 
and  told  of  the  things  with  two  heads  and  three  heads 
which  he  had  seen  ;  and  how  he  had  driven  them  away; 
and  how  they  would  have  devoured  every  living  thing 
on  the  farm,  the  farm  itself,  '.he  farmer  also,  and  his 
wife  and  children,  and  even  the  farm  labourers  and  their 
wives  and  children,  and  would  have  picked  the  flesh 
from  the  bones  of  the  very  leanest  of  the  labourers,  and 
the  very  fattest  of  the  farmers  without  reserve,  had  not 

he,  C  L  ,  been  present  in  the  dark  to  protect 

them. 

Still  the  losses  of  the  farmers  continued, and  increased 

in  amount  and  in  frequency  of  occurrence,  until  C  

L  was  not  so  popular  with  them  as  he  had  been. 

Accusations  against  him  began  to  be  made,  and  he  was 
at  last  taken  before  the  magistrates  and  examined.  This 
was  when  he  was  only  in  his  seventh  year,  in  1822.  But 
the  charges  against  him  were  not  listened  to.  The  tin- 
kers said,  "If  accusations  are  admitted  against  him, 
accusations  against  us  will  follow  ;  we  must  speak  and 
act,  for  our  own  sake,  in  his  defence."  And  they  did 
so,  and  persuaded  all  the  farmers  wdio  had  been  robbed 
to  speak  well  of  him,  and  to  lay  the  blame  of  their  losses. 
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on  the  ogres  with  two  heads  and  three  heads,  who  lived 
far  away  beyond  the  hills  of  Derbyshire.  So  zealous 
were  the  tinkers  to  get  the  farmers  to  speak  well  of  him, 
and  with  such  high  praise,  that  he  was  not  only  ac- 
quitted, but  his  supposed  good  services  sought  after 
more  eagerly  than  ever,  while  his  popularity  increased 
so  greatly  as  to  gain  admittance  for  him  into  the  highest 
society.  Even  earls,  and  dukes,  and  countesses,  and 
duchesses,  and  the  very  king  himself,  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  the  wonderful  boy  with  the  second  sight,  who 
could  see  in  the  dark,  and  protect  them  from  the  two- 
headed  and  three-headed  ogres,  who  came  from  the 
north,  from  the  hills  and  dales  over  the  mountains  of 
Derbyshire. 

Chapter  IV.  —  0/ his  friendship  with  the  noble  and  the 
rich  ;  of  his  late  evenings  ;  of  his  early  mornings ;  of 
the  hand-loom  weavers  ,  of  their  children  and  their  wives; 
of  the  murders  he  committed. 

The  fortunes  of  C  L  were  now  in  the  ascend- 
ant. From  the  meanest  pilfering  he  rose  to  revel  in 
splendid  sin  in  the  company  of  the  noblest  and  richest 
of  the  land.  He  attended  young  lords  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  not  as  a  fag,  nor  to  be  a  student  himself, 
but  as  a  companion,  without  whose  society  they  said 
they  could  not  exist.  He  taught  them  to  perform 
tricks  which  we  might  have  supposed  were  below  the 
dignity  of  young  nobles  ;  but  so  pleased  wereth^y  with 
him,  that  they  almost  grieved  they  were  not  tricksters 
themselves.  It  was  here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  those  who  have  adhered  to  him  ever  since,  and 
have  perilled  their  own  existence  to  save  him.  They, 
in  turn,  introduced  him  to  the  doctors  and  proctors  of 
the  universities,  and  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
who  all  believed  that  ho  must  be  an  excellent  fellow 
when  recommended  as  he  was  by  young  nobles. 

We  have  heard  of  old  Squire  Elwcs,  the  miser,  sit- 
ting all  the  night  in  the  most  splendid  saloons  of  the 
metropolis,  supping  with  the  card-playing  nobility  on 
the  most  costly  viands,  staking  thousands  of  pounds  on 
the  chances  of  the  cards,  having  a  new  pack  at  each  deal, 
and  tossing  the  used  ones  on  the  floor, until  he  was  up  to 
the  knees  in  cards.  Leaving  this  society,  its  splendour, 
and  its  recklessness,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  if 
it  was  Smithficld  market  day,  without  having  gone 
home  to  change  his  dress,  he  would  go  out  of  town  a 
few  miles  to  meet  his  cattle  coming  to  market  that  he 
might  help  to  drive  them  through  the  streets,  to  save  a 
shilling  to  an  assistant  drover  !  and  to  watch  the  sales- 
man at  the  market  that  nothing  less  per  head  might  be 
taken  for  them  than  by  dint  of  a  sharp  bargain  he  could 
obtain.  Butthe  paradox  in  the  character  of  this  miser 
was  far  outdone  by  the  paradox  in  the  character  of  our 
thief,  C  L  . 

We  have  all  heard  of  highwaymen  who,  when  the 
profession  of  "your  money  or  your,  life"  was  in  its 
palmy  days,  used  to  rob  the  rich  without  mercy,  and 
give  alms  without  stint  to  the  poor.  Our  highwayman, 
however,  used  to  rob  the  poor  without  mercy,  and  give 
the  proceeds  without  stint  to  the  rich. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  or  an  hour  before  day  dawned, 
he  would  leave  the  gorgeous  saloons  of  the  west  end, 

where  he  had  spent  the  night  with  Lord  G  B  , 

Lord.W  L  ,  and  other  associates  of  that  exalted 

order,  with  cards,  dice,  wine,  women,  and  all  the  luxuri- 
ous accessaries  of  sumptuous  sin ;  he  would  come  out 
upon  the  streets  charged  by  them  to  replenish  their 
purses  by  the  ensuing  evening  for  more  gambling  and 
more  surfeiting.  They  needed  money,  they  said ;  money 
they  must  have;  and  he  was  the  only  one  that  could  get 
it.  What  did  they  exalt  him  into  their  society  for, 
asked  they,  when  he  seemed  unwilling  to  work  for 
them,  but  that  he  might  use  his  tricks  learned  in  the 
tinker  trade  to  supply  their  wants,  and  be  repaid  there- 
for by  the  honour  of  having  them  to  call  him  friend  ? 

And  it  must  be  written,  and  written  truly,  that  he 
esteemed  it  no  small  honour  to  be  so  called.  Instead  of 
going  to  bed  in  wincy  sleep,  he  would'  keep  awake,  and 
come  out  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  first  of  the  in- 
dustrious rise  from  their  beds  and  go  forth  to  work,  and 
the  last  of  the  idle  go  to  bed  to  sleep  till  mid-day;  and 
he  would  peep  round  corners,  and  follow  the  market- 
men  and  the  basket-women  of  the  markets  stealthily; 
and  lie  would  put  his  hand  into  the  baskets  on  iheir 
heads  and  take  something  out,  and  deposit  it  out  of 
sight,  as  the  clown  in  the  pantominc  docs,  until  he  could 
sell  it,  or  otherwise  make  money  of  it.  He  would  watch 
the  carpenter  going  on  the  early  street  to  his  work,  with 
his  basket  of  tools  over  his  shoulder,  his  saw  beneath 
one  arm,  and  his  bread  for  breukfast  and  dinner  in  a 
napkin  under  the  other,  lie  would  watch  where  this 
man  went  to  work,  would  sec  him  strip  off  his  coat  and 
fold  it,  and  lay  his  dinner  in  the  fold.    When  lie  was 

plying  his  tools,  C  L  would  lift  the  coat,  carry 

it  to  the  pawnbroker,  pawn  it,  put  the  money  he  got  on 
it  in  his  own  pocket  for  his  splendid  associates,  and  the 
carpenter  would  hare  to  work  hard  many  a  day  before 


he  got  another  coat.  He  would  do  the  same  with  the 
bricklayers,  and  the  labourers  of  the  bricklayers,  and 
the  paviours  of  the  streets,  and  the  scavengers,  and  the 
milkmen  of  the  early  morning;  and  the  fame  with  the 
women  who  sit  with  stalls  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
selling  coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  and  water  cresses, 
for  early  breakfasts. 

He  would  go  on  the  bridges  while  they  were  yet 
unloaded  with  the  din  and  traffic  of  the  day,  and  look 
over  upon  the  barges  and  wherries  and  the  one  or  two 
steamboats  which  had  then  for  the  first  time  come  upon 
the  river,  as  they  lay  dosing  asleep — the  barges  loaded 
as  if  they  would  sleep  for  ever,  the  steamboats 
exhausted  with  their  efforts  of  yesterday  —  with 
their  puffing  and  blowing  before  they  got  used  to 
their  work — and  he  would  see  that  nothing  was  astir 
there  save  the  silent  river  ;  and  he  would  go  down  the 
stairs  to  the  water's  edge,  like  a  spirit  that  had  no  sound 
in  it,  and  would  go  on  board  stealthily,  and  would  steal 
from  every  one  of  them,  and  take  what  he  stole  to  some 
receptacle  for  such  things,  carrying  the  money  to  his 
masters  when  he  had  added  it  to  what  he  got  before,  and 
had  put  to  it  what  he  got  after. 

When  London  awoke  to  business,  and  the  suburbs 
sent  in  the  bankers  and  the  clerks,  the  stockbrokers  and 
the  merchants,  who  dwelt  there,  to  the  city  ;  when  the 
shops  had  opened  their  eyes,  and  put  away  their  shut- 
ters, and  looked  out  for  customers  ;  when  the  Temple, 
and  Lincoln's-inn-ficlds,  and  Chancery-lane,  and  Gray's- 
inn,  -and  all  the  places  where  lawyers  creep  into 
when  they  are  sleepy,  gave  out  their  lawyers  refreshed 
and  wide  awake,  as  holes  in  an  old  house  give  out  black- 
beetles  ;  when  the  river  turned  himself  on  his  bed,  and 
bade  the  dosing  craft  bestir  itself,  and  get  to  work  ;  when 
the  great  thoroughfares,  which  had  slept  all  night  with 
only  an  occasional  sound  of  wheels  upon  them,  as 
if  they  were  speaking  in  their  dreams — when  they  woke, 
and  began  to  hurl  from  one  to  the  other  the  traffic  of 
giants,  and  shops  were  filled  with  customers,  and  every- 
body was  a  human  bee,  buzzing  about  and  making 

honey,  then  C          L  was  a  vasp  buzzing  about, 

too,  present  everywhere,  stealing  honey  which  was  not 
his  own,  and  stinging  those  who  detected  him,  and  es- 
sayed to  drive  him  away. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Mondays,  he  was  among  the  corn 
factors  and  the  farmers,  who  were  not  richer  of  his  pre- 
sence. He  would  again  meet  them  in  the  country,  and  again 
have  his  hands  crossed  with  their  money  to  tell  them 
their  fortunes,  or  to  discover  some  thief  who  had  been 
in  their  houses  or  their  barns  taking  money  from  the 
secret  drawers,  or  corn  from  the  sacks.  Go  where  he 
might,  no  matter  whether  the  farmers  were  in  prosperity 
or  distress,  he  found  them  always  ready  to  listen  to  him, 
to  tell  their  fortunes  and  to  pay  him  for  so  doing. 

He  would  go  into  the  large  towns  of  Lancashire,  and 
to  the  small  towns  also;  to  the  towns  of  every  other 
county,  and  to  the  villages  and  hamlets,  and  even  to  the 
solitary  houses,  the  very  poorest  of  them,  and  levy  con- 
tributions. He  would  creep  beneath  ,a  weaver's  hand- 
loom,  and  when  he  saw  the  weaver's  toes  worn  through 
his  old  shoes,  he  would  lay  hold  of  the  bare  toes  and 
pinch  them;  and  he  would  also  make  the  weaver's 
limbs  ache,  and  would  from  beneath  the  web  in  the 
loom  pinch  the  weaver's  belly  as  if  a  screw  were  worm- 
ing its  way  through  him  ;  and  while  the  weaver  endured 
this  trouble,  but  could  not  tell  what  was  the  matter,  he 
would  cut  away  a  part  of  his  web,  or  steal  his  coat,  and 
sell  it,  if  he  had  one. 

He  would  go  down  the  narrow  streets,  where  dwelt 
the  weaver  population,  and  go  into  the  poorest  of 
their  houses,  perhaps  because  the  poorest  were 
most  defenceless,  and  would  look  if  he  saw  chil- 
dren ill  of  fever,  or  if  they  were  left  alone  with 
nobody  to  protect  them,  their  mother  being  out 
at  work  to  earn  money  to  buy  bread  for  them  ;  he 
would  look  into  the  cupboards  and  take  wdiat  bread  he 
found  there  ;  and  when  the  children,  seeing  their  bread  ■ 
disappear,  screamed,  he  would  lay  them  down  on  their 
meagre  bed  and  pinch  them  till  the  flesh  came  off  their 
bones,  and  would  leave  them  dead,  and  would  carry 
away  the  merest  remnants  of  clothing  and  furniture  to 
sell  it,  when  they  were  dead  ;  and  would  meet  the  tired 
mothers  at  the  door,  who  would  try  to  stop  him  ;  but 
he  would  lay  hold  of  their  skinny  arms  and  twist  them, 
and  throw  them  down,  and  would  take  their  wages  from 
them  if  it  was  pay  day,  and  would  show  them  their 
dead  children  ;  and  when  the  women  grew  desperate  at 
the  sight  of  the  house  stripped  bare,  and  the  children 
dead,  and  in  their  desperation  tried  again  to  do  battle 
with  him,  he  would  throw  them  on  their  dead  offspring, 
and  would  kneel  on  them  and  crush  the  life  out  of  their 
bodies,  and  commit  those  most  cruel  of  murders  for 
which  he  is  now  condemned  and  is  doomed  to  suffer. 

And  when  he  had  left  families  dead  or  dying,  and 
had  robbed  them,  and  hail  made  money  of  the  deaths 
ami  the  robberies,  he  would  come  into  the  public  streets 
and  put  his  hands  into  the  baskets  of  women  who  were 


out  at  market,  and  take  the  litttle  shoes  out  of  the  bas- 
kets which  little  children  were  waiting  impatiently  for 
at  home,  dancing  this  night  for  joy  that  they  were  to 
get  new  shoes  when  "mother  came  home  from  market;" 
but  the  mothers  would  go  home  without  the  shoes,  and 
with  less  bread  than  enough,  because  it  being  so  dear 
they  had  bought  less  than  enough  to  get  the  little  dears 
shoes  to  their  bare  feet,  or  some  article  of  clothing  to 
their  cold  backs.    And  the  little  creatures,  becauso 

C  L  had  robbed  their  mothers,  would  have  to 

go  barefooted  and  bare-shouldered  in  the  shivering  cold, 
and  were  so  disappointed  that  their  little  hearts  wcro 
like  to  break. 

And  when  he  returned  to  the  society  of  the  tinkers  and 
the  lords  of  London  with  the  profits  of  his  spoil,  he 
would  tell  them  how  very  poor  the  hand-loom  weavers 
were;  that  their  toes  were  bare;  that  they  had  not  a  coat 
to  their  backs;  that  their  limbs  ached;  that  they  had 
pains  in  their  stomachs,  like  worms  screwing  through 
them;  that  they  lived  in  narrow  streets,  in  mean  houses 
with  fever  in  them;  that  the  mothers  left  the  children  at 
home,  and  went  to  work  to  get  bread  for  them  to  eat; 
that  ho  looked  into  all  the  cupboards,  and  found  only 
a  little  food  in  some,  and  in  some  none;  that  where  ho 
found  any  food,  he  brought  part  of  it  away,  or  if  there 
was  very  little,  he  brought  it  all  and  turned  it  into 
money,  and  there  was  the  money. 

And  the  lords  would  almost  weep  to  hear  of  the 
misery  of  the  poor  weavers,  but  they  would  take  the 
money  and  put  it  in  their  pockets,  and  play  with  it  in 
the  evening,  or  they  would  go  to  horse-races  with  it, 
and  lay  wagcr3,  and  lose  and  win,  and  return  and  join 
their  wives  and  daughters,  arrayed  in  the  dresses  which 
part  of  this  money  bought  for  them — the  shawls  of 
Cashmere,  the  satins  of  Persia,  and  the  orient  diamonds, 
glittering  like — like — the  tears  of  weavers'  wives. 

And  in  drawing  ro  ~ms,  furnished  and  adorned  with 
all  that  is  most  bcauiiful  and  rich  found  within  the 
compass  ofthe  earth's  girdle,  and  shining  in  brilliancy,  as 
if  men  had  gone  beyond  the  earth  for  their  illumination, 
peopled  with  the  loveliest  beings  of  creation,  to  whose 
grace  and  beauty  all  things  minister — the  female 
aristocracy  of  England,  (who,  we  arc  compelled  to  be- 
lieve could  not  have  known  that  C         L  ,  upon 

whom  they  smiled  so  sweetly,  and  listened  to  so  intently, 
was  the  crime-maker  we  know  him  to  be)  ;  but  in 
those  drawing  rooms,  amid  those  fair  forms,  fondled 

and  almost  caressed  to  wantonness,  C         L   told 

the  miserable  story  of  the  weaver  population, — how  he 
had  seen  ogres  with  two  heads,  and  those  heads  living 
upon  their  flesh ;  how  he  had  encountered  the  ogres 
and  fought  with  them,  and  expected  some  day  to  be  able 
to  kill  them.  He  told  this,  and  the  fair  beings 
wept  to  hear  what  the  ogres  had  done,  and  applauded 

to  hear  what  C         L  intended  to  do  to  them. 

And  when  their  senses  were  sated  with  the  excess  of 
luxurious  elcgauce,  and  they  retired  to  their  homes,  re- 
posing in  their  carriages  on  cushions  of  satin,  tired  with 

ease,  C — —  L         was  once  more  out  in  the  early 

morning,  gathering  from  every  human  being,  down  to 
the  meanest  and  most  wretched,  contributions  to  sustain 
that  excess  of  grandeur,  elegance,  and  ease. 

He  would  see  some  wretched  needlewoman  from 
whom  he  had  filched  before,  when  she  was  18  hours  a 
day  at  work  to  complete  one  of  the  matchless  dresses 
for  which  there  was  no  patience  to  wait,  and  whom  he 
had  reduced  from  a  milliner  to  amere  shirtmakcr,  com- 
pelling her  to  make  shirts  at  threehalfpence  each,  wring- 
ing from  her  the  odd  halfpenny,  turning  her  out  of 
doors  because  she  could  pay  no  rent.  Even  this  crea- 
ture of  God,  broken  down  in  body  and  soul,  he  would 
see  sitting  in  the  recesses  of  the  bridge ;  and  he  would 
watch  her  well,  for  if  she  had  still  one  penny  left  to  get 
bread,  he  must  have  a  share  of  that  bread  or  that  penny; 
or  if  she  was,  as  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear,  at  the 
fatal  spot  where  many  earthly  miseries  have  expired, 
he  would  watch  her,  and  catch  her  when  wound  up  to 
that  pitch  of  endurance  where  the  strings  of  life  must 
break — he  would  catch  her  as  she  was  plunging  into  the 
river,  that  he  might  get  a  remnant  of  dead  clothes,  even 
from  her  ;  and  her  last  penny  if  she  had  one.  He 
would  then  throw  her  in,  and  watch  her  drowning 
struggles,  to  get  threepence  out  of  the  shilling  which 
the  parish  pays  to  those  who  take  dead  bodies  from  the 
river. 

END  OF  PART  TIIE  FIRST. 


A  Game  Law  Hero. — At  the  Leicester  assizes  on  Mon- 
day, two  men,  named  Rolleston  and  Hales,  were  charged 
with  being  on  land  in  the  parish  of  Evington,  during  the 
night,  armed,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  game  ;  and  as  the 
evidence  was  distinct,  they  were  sentenced  to  12  months 
hard  labour  each.  Fouldes,  gamekeeper  to  G.  A.  L.  Keck, 
Ksq.,  of  Houghton,  during  his  cross-examination,  was  asked 
by  Mr.  Kenneth  Macauley,  who  defended  the  prisoners,  how 
many  offenders  against  the  Game  Laws  he  had  taken  ?  He 
does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  40  years  old,  if  so  much; 
but  his  reply  was, "  Two  hundred  and  twenty  r 
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AGKICULTUKE.  * 

LANDLORDISM'S  FAIR  SIDE. 

I   HOW  FREE  TRADE  WILL  IIELP  THE  FARMER. 

Wc  have  frequently  referred  to  the  various  ways 
•  in  which  Free  Trade  in  corn  will  improve  the 
I  business  of  farming ;  and,  amongst  others,  to  the 
'  improvement  of  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  which  will  be  the  speedy  result  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Com  Laws.    The  letter  of  a  noble 
landed  proprietor  to  his  tenants,  which  has  recently 
attracted  some  share  of  public  attention,  affords  the 
means  of  illustrating  this  point.  The  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgecombe  has  written  and  published  a  kind  of 
paternal  lecture  to  liis  tenants,  singularly  suggestive 
of  the  actual  state  and  future  prospects  of  the  farm- 
ing business,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  owners 
of  the  soil. 

The  purport  of  his  lordship's  letter  is  to  show  bis 
tenants  that  the  maintenance  of  "protection"  is  no 
longer  possible,  inasmuch  as  all  public  men,  of  all 
parties,  who  have  any  pretension  to  statesmanship, 
have,  with  more  or  less  wilUngness,  declared  for 
Free  Trade ;  that  resistance  and  impotent  rage  on 
the  part  of  farmers  and  others  is  altogether  useless, 
and  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  make 
the  best  of  the  matter,  to  leave  off  invocations  to 
"protection"  and  reliance  on  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and,  by  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  show 
that  British  farmers,  with  enterprise  and  capital, 
can  compete  as  successfully  in  the  world's  market 
as  British  manufacturers  have  done.  Now  this  is 
verv  sensible  advice,  which  is  creditable  to  his  lord- 
ship's judgment,  as  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
conveyed  that  advice  does  honour  to  the  kindliness 
of  his  feelings  towards  his  tenantry.  Nevertheless, 
the  letter  betrays  an  absence  of  knowledge  of  the 
real  wants  of  farmers,  or  an  indisposition  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  times.  Of  course  the  high 
protectionists  fell  foul  of  his  lordship.  To  see  clearly 
that  "protection"  was  doomed,  although  personally 
unconvinced  that  it  is  detrimental,  and  still  viewing 
Free  Trade  with  alarm,  was  a  degree  of  rationality 
inconceivable  to  the  "  protectionist  mind."  The 
Morning  Post,  launched,  on  three  successive  days, 
three  leading  articles,  intended  to  be  savage, 
against  the  Earl's  backslidings ;  in  which  such  "  das- 
tardly prudence"  as  that  of  Lord  Mount  Edge- 
combe, was  denounced  as  destructive  of  the  "in- 
fluence of  his  order ;"  and,  it  was  pathetically  urged, 
that  if  the  example  should  be  generally  followed, 
"  the  ascendancy  of  the  landed  interest  in  the  British 
empire  is  at  an  end  ;"  a  catastrophe  "we  (the  Post) 
shall  lament  as  the  forerunner  of  the  degradation  of 
the  country." 

Now  it  is  this  "  ascendancy  of  the  landed  in- 
terest," maintained  hitherto  by  means  of  the  "  de- 
gradation "  of  the  tenant  farmers,  which  has  been 
80  prejudicial  to  agriculture  and  so  mischievous  to 
the  community.  Why  should  the  "  landed  interest" 
have  an  "  ascendancy?"  Why  ought  the  semi-feudal 
relations,  which  have  hitherto  subsisted  between 
landlords  and  tenants  for  the  sole  purpose  of  main- 
taining that  "  ascendancy,"  to  be  upheld?  Now  that 

■  the  subject  is  being  canvassed  by  the  public,  the  days 
'  of  that  "  ascendancy,"  like  those  of  "  protection" — if, 

in  fact,  they  are  not  synonymous  terms — are  num- 
bered. Let  us  see  how  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edge- 
combe, apparently  one  of  the  best  of  his  class,  is 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  new  era. 

His  lordship,  after  stating  that  his  health  will  not 
permit  him  to  meet  bis  tenants,  says  he  cannot  re- 
frain from  addressing  them  by  letter  "  at  this 
moment  so  interesting  to  the  agricultural  interest." 
He  then  adds: 

"  It  is  not  to  hold  out  any  hopes  that  protection  to  ngri- 
culture  can  lie  longer  maintained  ;  it  is  decided  that  in  a  few 
year*  tlie  English  farmer  will  have  to  compete  with  the 
world. 

"  Nor  can  I  so  entirely  get  ri'l  of  my  former  opinions  as 
to  lie  able  to  declare  that  we  lia\e  not  great  ground  for  alarm. 

"  Yet  when  I  see,  with  very  few  exceptions,  every  man 
who  crin  claim  'in;/  title  to  the  character  oj  a  statesman, 
openly  commit  himself  to  directly  contrary  opinions,  and 
consider  that  on  a  question  of  this  kind  that  of  any  man  of 
acknowledged  talent,  who  has  laboured  to  ascertain  the  facts 
upon  which  it  is  formed,  is  worth  the  opinion  of  any  number 
of  ordinary  men,  particularly  when  his  sincerity  is  proved  by 
his  interests  being  deeply  involved,  /  cannot  under  such  cir- 
ttmudanees  myself  desp-.ir,  and  hope  that  yon  will  not ;  but 

■  Wait  till  tlte  result  is  shown  by  experience.  If,  as  some  say, 
the  change  prove  beneficial  rather  than  injurious,  I  shall 
most  sincerely  congratulate  those  who  hold  leases  under  me 
on  their  good  fortune  ;  if  the  contrary,  /  then,  after  obtain- 
ing lite  best  in  formation  and  advice  in  my  power,  shall  fake 
tlutt  course  which,  according  to  my  judgment  and  conscience, 


I  shall  diem  to  be  liberally  just.  One  thing  is,  however, 
certain— all  agree  that  to  ward  olT  these  dangers  we  must 
exert  ourselves.  We  arc  started  in  a  race  against  all  comers, 
and  woe  betide  the  himlcrmost.  In  such  a  race  the  manufac- 
turers have  been  signally  victorious ;  and  it  is  well  forfuruiers 
to  consider  by  what  means  they  have  succeeded." 

That  his  lordship  means  to  be  "  liberally  just '' 
wc  doubt  not,  but  ho  must  do  somewhat  more 
than  the  things  of  which  he  afterwards  speaks,  if  he 
intends  to  let  bis  tenants  succeed  in  the  "  race 
against  all  comers."  Although  we  do  not  know  his 
lordship's  estates,  we  venture  to  offer  him  the  fol- 
lowing advice.  Let  him  discharge  his  gamekeepers, 
and  give  up  the  game  to  his  tenants.  Let  him  re- 
move all  the  hedge-row  timber  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  ;  let  him  enlarge  all  the  iuclosures  which 
are  less  than  ten  acres,  by  removing  some  of  the 
fences ;  and  let  him  offer  every  tenant,  who  has  ca  pi- 
tal, a  lease  of  his  farm  for  21  years,  without  any 
unnecessary  restrictive  covenants.  If  these  things 
be  done,  and  fair  arrangements  made  about  drain- 
ing, where  draining  is  necessary,  wc  will  assure  his 
lordship  that  his  tenants  will  cheerfully  pay  him 
his  present  rents,  and  put  in  practice  the  precepts 
of  improvement  contained  in  his  letter.  Of  these 
the  following  is  a  specimen  : 

"  That  success  (of  manufacturers)  is  attributable  to,  not 
only  a  steady  attention  to  their  business,  but  also  to  an  un- 
ceasing activity  of  mind.  Each  improvement  in  their  re 
spective  trades  is  no  sooner  made  public,  than  it  is  immedi- 
ately adopted,  antiquated  methods  are  put  aside,  and  every 
new  discovery  of  science  and  ingenuity  without  delay  or  he 
sitation  put  into  practice.  Those  without  the  activity,  the 
talents,  or  the  capital  necessary  to  effect  such  changes,  be- 
come bankrupts,  and  their  places  are  supplied  by  others  iu 
the  enjoyment  of  those  advantages  or  rather  necessaries." 

Tenants  have  been,  his  lordship  says,  protected 

from  such  penalties  by  a  sort  of  feudal  benevolence 

on  the  part  of  their  landlords': 

"Against  all  but  tenants  has  this  last  penalty  been  in 
force,  and  why  has  it  not  been  against  them  ?  Because 
other  influences  besides  the  love  of  money-making  have  been 
allowed  to  operate.  The  landlord  feels  that  tin  tenant  is 
hound  to  his  estate,  and  he  to  his  tenants,  by  ties  of  the 
heart,  rarely,  if  ever,  known  to  the  manufacturer,  or  by  those 
with  whom  he  is  connected.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish 
those  feelings  should  cease  to  exist  or  to  exercise  their 
kindly  influence  ;  /  deem  them  to  be  the  best  source  of  the 
peace,  and  the  happiness,  and  the  strength  of  the  commu- 
nity;  and  when  I  am  told  that  we  are  fated  to  become  the 
shopkeepers  of  the  world,  I  deplore  the  change  from  the  be- 
lief that  with  it  must  come  the  diminution  of  such  feelings." 

Oh,  most  tender  twaddle  !    But  let  his  lordship 

feel  quite  easy  about  these  "  ties  of  the  heart,"  under 

the  new  state  of  things.    "  Such  feelings,"  we  can 

assure  his  lordship,  have  no  existence,  except  in  the 

imagination  of  his  lordship's  class.  Tenant  farmers 

are  not  very  sentimental  beings,  especially  when 

the  change  his  lordship  deplores  will  certainly  bring 

with  it  a  considerable  increase  of  farming  profits. 

That  will  be  a  sure  balm  for  the  wounded  "  ties  of 

the  heart,"  snapped  by  the  adoption  of  business-like 

habits.    Take  his  lordship's  own  statement  of  the 

chief  reason  why  protection  was  no  longer  tenable: 

"  The  misfortune  that  has  tended  the  most  to  cripple  the 
efforts  of  your  friends  (which,  like  most  so-called  misfor- 
tunes, arises  from  a  great  faultj  is,  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  have  not,  and  do  not,  enjoy  the  comforts  they  iu 
rewardfor  their  services  are  justly  entitledto.  Our  duty  as 
Christians,  to  society,  and  to  ourselves,  calls  upon  us,  each 
in  our  station,  to  remedy  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  that 
disgraceful  evil." 

And  why  are  the  labourers  so  badly  off?  Simply 
because  theland  is  scarcely  half  cultivated  ;  and  that 
state  of  half  cultivation  is  a  part  of  the  system  of 
paternal  feudalism,  that  tenure  of  "  ties  of  the 
heart,"  over  the  possible  extinction  of  which  the 
well  meaning  peer  laments. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  wc  undervalue  a  good 
understanding  between  persons  so  closely  connected 
as  landlord  and  tenant,  and  who  really  can  often  ma- 
terially assist  each  other;  but  wo  desire  to  see  that 
good  understanding  based  upon  a  manly,  rational, 
and  business  like  foundation  of  independence  and 
mutual  respect.  This  can  only  be  under  a  system 
of  long  leases. 

After  babbling  of  "healthful  sport  on  the  green," 
and  "  gambling  in  dark  manufacturing  towns,"  in 
a  fashion  purely  aristocratic,  his  lordship  further 
observes : 

"The  power  to  ct  eck  the  ordained  course  of  events,  bow 
ever,  nowhere  exists;  the  agriculturists  are  treated  as,  and 
now  indeed  are  termed  'manufacturers'  of  com,  and  to  exist 
must,  however  unpalatable,  adopt  to  a  great  degree  the  sys- 
tem, and  submit  to  the  same  fate  as  their  fellow-manufac- 
turers. It.  must  be  remembered  that  now  no  capital  pro- 
duces to  its  owner  so  small  a  return  as  that  invested  in 
land;  while  in  no  manufacture  have  science  and  ingenuity 
introduced  greater  improvements  than  in  that  of  food,  and 
it  is  not  only  the  interest,  but  the  duly  of  tenants,  following 
the  example  of  all  other  manufacturers,  to  use  every  exer- 
tion, lirst  to  learn  and  then  to  put  into  practice  these  im- 


provements without  delay.  To  tenants  who  have  succeeded 
to  estates  from  their  ancstort  have  also  frequently  descended 
habits  which  it  is  hard  to  east  ofj\  The  attempt,  however, 
now  MUST  BE  MADE." 

The  emphasis  on  the  three  last  words  is  his  lord- 
ship's. And  in  the  next  sentence, something  in  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  less  tender  than 
"  ties  of  the  heart"  peeps  out.    He  says : 

"Landlords  are  on  their  part  bound  to  take  every  means 
ih  their  Bower  to  make  their  tenants  acquainted  with  all 
changes  in  agriculture,  which  from  time  to  time  experience 
may  have  shown  to  be  improvements,  and  also  to  give  them 
every  assistance  in  their  power  by  sharing  on  equitable 
terms  the  expense,  or  by  in  any  other  way  aiding  them  to 
carry  them  out;  but  in  return,  they  have  a  full  right  to  ex- 
pect the  utmost  readiness  in  tenants  to  lake  advantage  of  the 
assistance,  and  information,  offered,  and  to  decline  a  renewal 
of  connection  with  men  who  refuse  to  perform  their  part  in 
what  is  no  more  than  their  duty  at  a  time  oj <  difficulty  and 
danger  to  all." 

Now,  to  us,  this  looks  very  like  saying  to  tenants, 

who  for  thirty  years  have  been  told  to  rely  on  Acts 

of  Parliament  and  so  forth  for  profit,  "  the  time  is 

now  come  when  you  must  stir  yourselves  liko  other 

tradesmen,  of  ijoumust  turn  out"   And  that  view  is 

confirmed  by  the  next  passage  : 

"  As  I  said  before,  in  other  trades,  either  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient activity  o<-  of  capital  is  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  inevitable  ruin,  and  no  aid  is  offered  ;  but  a  tenant's  case 
as  I  put  it,  and  as  I  hope  under  most  landlords  it  would  in 
fact  staid,  is  far  better:  for  if  he  will  be  but  willing  and 
active,  consideration  and  assistance  will  be  shown,  to  shield 
him  from  the  disastrous  consequences  that  naturally  Sow 
from  the  want  of  talent  and  capital.  But  T  repeat,  that  when 
advice  and  assistance  is  offered  and  not  readily  accepted,  the 
fate  common  to  all  must  be  expected, and  cannot  in  justice  be 
complained  of." 

From  generals  his  lordship  thus  hints  at  parti, 
culars : 

"  I  will  not  lose  any  time  in  determining  on  a  system  by 
which  information  proved  to  be  useful,  and  the  assistance 
you  can  fairly  expect  from  me,  may  be  afforded;  and  in  the 
mean  time  confidently  call  your  attention  to  the  advantages 
which  are  certain  to  be  derived  from  a  great  increase  of  the 
number  of  cattle  fed  on.  your  estates,  to  the  belter  preserva- 
tion of  their  manure,  and  to  under-draining." 

To  promote  which,  the  tenant  must  first  be  mado 
independent  by  a  long  lease. 

His  lordship  next  attempts  to  pacify  his  tenants 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  their  representatives; 
aud  then  himself  indulges  in  a  long  string  of  see- 
saws, wherein  he  greatly  blames  Sir  Robert  Peel 
for  leading  the  "  gentry  and  legislators  of  England'' 
to  do  that,  which  his  lordship  alternatively  shows 
it  was  impossible  for  any  sane  legislators  to  avoid 
doing. 

But  his  lordship's  wisdom  is  hereditary  wisdom, 

differing-  possibly  from  mere  vulgar  wisdom,  and 

we  dare  say  it  is  "  all  right,"  for  at  the  last  he  comes 

to  this  intelligible  and  accurate  estimate  of  the 

protectionist  position  : 

"  These  few  lines  on  politics  have  I  added  from  the  desire 
to  soften  any  ill  feelings  that  may  exist  amongst  us.  It  is 
most  desirable  that  whatever  may  be  the  consequences — 
yield  we  must,  that  wc  should  do  so  with  a  good  grace,  thai 
the  agricultural  body,  who  still  may  claim  so  high  a  station, 
should  not  present,  the  undignified  spectacle  of  struggles  now 
so  clearly  ineffectual — as  to  have  the  appearance  of  impo- 
tent efforts  of  childish  anger — still  less  of  quarrels  and  cri- 
minations amongst  ourselves.  Let  us  rather  determine  at 
once  to  unite  all  our  energies  to  do  our  duty  to  the  com- 
munity and  ourselves,  by  industriously  putting  into  practice 
those  improvements  which  science  and  experience  have 
shown  will  enable  us  to  produce  from  our  land  the  greatest 
quantity  of  food  at  a  fairly  remunerating  cost." 

This  is  hopeful.  When  landowners  as  a  body 
shall  act  up  to  the  convictions  expressed  in  Lord 
Mount  Edgecombe's  letter,  they  will  not  find 
tenant  farmers  backward.  Give  them  a  fair  field, 
and  they  want  no  favour. 


SIGNS  OF  LAND  GOING  OUT  OF  CUL- 
TIVATION ! ! ! 

Perhaps  the  most  dishonest  pretence  urged  by  the 
monopolists  against  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was, 
that  land  in  Great  Britain  would  thereby  be  driven  out 
of  cultivation.  Well,  Free  Trade  is  inevitable — it  is  at 
hand.  For  all  practical  business  purposes,  in  dealing 
with  landed  property,  it  must  be  calculated  on  as  im- 
mediate, or  almost  immediate ;  and  what  about  land 
going  out  of  cultivation  ?  See  a  few  of  the  first  evi- 
dences which  we  select  at  random  : 

"  On  Tuesday,  the  grass  parks  attached  to  the  mansion- 
house  of  Iiarr,  the  seat  of  Colonel  M'Dowall,  Lochwinnoch, 
were  let  by  public  roup,  aud  the  yearly  rent  obtained  for  the 
same  amounted  to  no  less  than  126/.,  above  the  sum  for 
which  the  same  ground  was  let  last  year.  Similar  advances 
have  taken  place  in  various  parts  of  the  country." — Edin- 
burgh Witness, 

Neither  free  corn,  nor  free  cattle,  have  prevented  the 
"  grass  parks  "  from  fetching  a  greatly  increased  rent. 
Again,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  stock  looks  up  : 

"  High  Prices  of  Farming  Stock— Among  the  many 
sales  by  auction  which  have  recently  taken  place  in  this 
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county,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  tliat  have  realised  higher 
prices  than  at  Shrawardine  Castle  Farm,  near  this  town.  By 
request  from  several  gentlemen,  we  have  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Tisdale,  the  auctioneer,  with  the  following  statement : — 
'  Of  the  cows  and  calves,  the  highest  price  for  a  cow  and 
calf  was  2!)/.  10s  ;  and  the  average  price  of  all  the  cows  and 
calves  was  upwards  of  207.  Waggon  horses  :  One  waggon- 
horse  sold  for  (14/.,  one  at  58/.,  two  at  ;"j0-\  each,  one  at  111., 
three  at  41/.  each,  and  the  avernge  price  of  the  first  twelve 
waggon-horses  was  45/.  5s. ;  two  waggon-colts  sold  for  71/. 
Sheep:  The  highest  price  for  a  pen  of  five  ewes  and  five 
lambs  was  20/. ;  the  average  price  of  the  ewes  and  lambs 
fetched  nearly  3/.  10s,  per  couple.  Earns:  One  two  year- 
old  ram  sold  for  13/.,  and  one  for  10  guineas.'" — Shrewsbury 
Chronicle. 

Next  wc  have  the  following  letter  addressed  to  our- 
selves : 

To  the  Editor  o/Tiie  League. 
"  Heath,  Leighton  Buzzard,  March  24,  181(1. 
"Sir, — The  enclosed  is  the  answer  1  received  in  reply  to 
my  inquiry  respecting  three  farms,  advertised  to  be  let  in 
Hampshire.  Such  eager  competition  for  farms,  at  a  time 
when  the  'British  farmer'  is  about  to  be  deprived  of  his 
'  protection,'  shows  how  much  danger  there  is  of  land 
being  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  As  the  letter  (o  me  is 
private,  I  cannot  authorise  you  to  publish  the  name  of  the 
writer,  but  I  think  the  fact  too  good  to  be  lost. — I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  "  Wm.  Mobrice." 

This  is  the  enclosure: 

"March  21st,  1846. 

"  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  19th  inst.,  I  beg  to 
say,  I  have  now  so  many  applicants  for  my  farms,  that  at 
present  I  scarcely  know  if  they  me  let  or  not.  I  will,  how- 
ever, keep  your  address,  and  if  I  have  a  vacancy  in  a  few 
days  I  will  write  you  again. — I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c", 

"Mr.  Wm.  Morrice."  "      .  "j.F.H." 

Now  with  these  and  similar  passages,  which  must 
strike  the  eye  of  every  reader  of  newspapers,  before 
him,  will  the  most  timid  protectionist  refuse  to  be  com- 
forted ? 


PROTECTIONIST  OBSTRUCTION. 

THE  CORN  TRADE, 

The  "  farmer's  friends "  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are  making  growers,  sellers,  and  buyers  of  corn,  cry  out 
lustily,  "save  us  from  our  '  friends.'"  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  wheat  market  appears  in  the  Marl;  Lane 
Express  review  of  the  corn  trade  : 

"  The  uncertainty  felt,  even  up  to  the  present  moment, 
though  the  matter  has  been  before  the  house  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  how  the  affair  may  ultimately 
terminate,  has  had,  and  still  continues  to  have,  a  most  inju- 
rious influence  on  commercial  operations.  It  is  now  certain 
that  the  third  reading  of  the  Corn  Importation  Bill  will  not 
take  place  till  after  the  Easter  recess  ;  and  in  the  Lords  the 
question  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  come  under  considera 
tion  till  the  beginning  of  May  ;  it  will  therefore  probably  be 
June  before  a  definite  settlement  is  arrived  at.  Meanwhile 
merchants,  millers,  and  dealers  are  likely  to  pursue  the  same 
course  as  that  by  which  they  have  regulated  their  operations 
for  months  past,  viz.,  avoid  buying  more  than  just  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  immediate  wants;  if  therefore  the  sup- 
plies from  the  growers  should  about  keep  pace  with  the  con- 
sumptive demand,  the  knowledge  that  upwards  of  a  million 
quarters  of  wheat  are  ready  to  be  thrown  on  the  markets  at 
any  period  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  laws  may  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  upper  house,  must  undoubtedly  act  as  a  pow- 
erful cheek  to  auy  advance." 

And  what  will  the  wheat  producers  say  to  the  follow- 
ing aspect  of  trade  in  general  ? 

"City  News. — In  the  opinion  of  the  mercantile  classes 
of  the  city,  the  '  protectionists'  in  tiie  House  of  Commons 
have  taken  the  best  means  in  their  power  to  retard  the  pass- 
ing of  the  plans  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  But  scarcely  one  of  our 
merchants  were  prepared  to  see  such  a  falling  off  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Customs  and  Excise  as  is  apparent  in  the 
official  returns  just  made  public.  The  diminution  in  the 
receipts  of  the  two  all-important  branches  of  the  revenue  is 
solely  and  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
trading  interests,  to  see  the  measures  of  Government  passed 
into  law  before  operations  on  their  part  are  entered  into  ;  til], 
in  fact,  they  are  enabled 'to  see  their  way  clear,'  as  the 
almost  every  day  phrase  is,  when  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  throughout  the  country  are  solicited  for  orders.  It 
is  therefore  held  to  be  of  the  most  pressing  importance,  that 
the  final  decision  of  the  legislature,  upon  the  corn  and  other 
measures  of  the  Ministry,  should  be  announced  at  the 
earliest  possible  period.  In  the  event  of  the  Corn  Bill  being 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  an  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try being  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  delay  that  will  in- 
evitably occur  must  prove  as  prejudicial  to  the  revenue  re- 
turns in  the  present  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  three  months." 
— Mark-Lane  Express. 

We  suspect  the  state  of  the  revenue  has  given  a 
quietus  to  lordly  rejection  of  the  bill,  whatever  may 
have  been  previously  intended. 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
It  seems  that  that  aristocratic  body,  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  has  been  moved  to  consider 
the  best  plan  for  promoting  practical  discussions  on  hus- 
bandry, at  the  county  meetings  of  the  society.  At  the 
council  meeting,  on  Wednesday  week,  the  subject  was 
thus  mooted  : 

?  Newcastle  Lectures    and    Discussions.  Mr. 

Thompson  then  moved,  agreeably  with  the  notice  he  bad 
given  at  the  previous  Council,  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  make'  arrangements  for  lectures  and  discussions  on 
agricultural  subjects  at  the  ensuing  meeting  at  Newcastle. 
He  stated  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  that  had  induced 

him  to  make  Ibis  motion  was  his  conviction  that,  alt]  gh 

the  society  had  been  very  successful  in  bringing  together 
first  rate  exhibitions  of  stock  and  implements,  it  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  producing  a  free  inlcrchauye  of  opinion 


amongst,  practical  men, or  anything approaching  to  adequate 
discussion  on  the  disputed  questions  in  agriculture — one  of 
theprineipal  arguments  used  to  justify  the  laying  out  of  so 
large  a  sum  annually  in  premiums  at  the  show  having  been 
that  such  outlay  was  absolutely  necessary  to  induce  practical 
men  to  assemble  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  that 
when  so  assembled  they  would  assuredly  both  impart  and  re- 
ceive benefit  from  intercommunication  and  discussion  with 
each  other." 

In  the  show  yard  nothing  but  casual  conversations 
take  place,  and  that  chiefly  between  persons  from  the 
same  districts: 

"Whereas,  he  conceived  the  object  of  the  society  was  to 
induce  persons  living  at  a  distance  from  one  another  to  prac- 
tise different  systems,  and  to  compare  their  respective 
opinions,  so  that  those  who  could  satisfactorily  show  their 
practice  to  be  the  best,  might  induce  others  to  follow  their 
example,  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  might  themselves 
be  led  to  abandon  such  parts  of  their  own  system  as  could 
not  rationally  be  defended  against  the  advocates  of  other 
views." 

The  plan  of  lectures  hitherto  adopted  had  not  elicited 
conflict  of  opinion  and  comparison  of  facts: 

"  The  method  followed  by  the  British  Association  seemed 
best  adapted  to  attain  the  object  in  view;  and  with  some  mo- 
difications, he  thought  the  advantages  of  lectures  might  be 
combined  with  those  resulting  from  the  reading  of  papers  and 
discussion.  He  considered  that  it  would  be  one  main  point 
to  have  the  lectures  short,  and  to  have  it  clearly  understood 
that  such  lectures  should  be  only  the  opening  of  the  subject 
and  commencement  of  the  business  of  the  meeting." 

A  committee  was  appointed,  to  work  out  the  detail  of 
which  Mr.  Ptisey  is  chairman.  We  suspect  such  re- 
strictions will  be  placed  upon  these  discussions  as  will 
prevent  their  taking  a  turn  unpalatable  to  the  land- 
ocrats,  otherwise  some  useful  collision  and  communica- 
tion of  practical  knowledge  migljt  arise  from  this  plan. 


LOOKING  ONE  WAY,  AND  GOING 
ANOTHER. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Farmers'  Journal,  who  writes 
to  uphold  "protection,'"makcs  the  following  statements, 
which  for  that  purpose  are  certainly  oddly  used.  How- 
ever, that  is  the  writer's  business,  not  ours  ;  for  certainly 
we,  cannot  complain  when  such  arguments  as  the  follow- 
ing are  put  forward  for  monopoly  : 

"  These  are,  undoubtedly,  very  weighty  reasons  why  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  should  have  cheap  bread,  and 
prices  approximate,  as  near  as  possible,  to  those  of  the  old 
countries  of  Europe;  the  Corn  Law  of  1842  would,  on  an 
average  of  good  seasons,  keep  our  prices  at  48s.  to  50s.  The 
proposed  law,  with  the  10s.  duty,  will  reduce  them  to  3Ss. — 
a  reduction  of  about  one  fifth  in  price — and  the  great  ques- 
tion is,  how  fur  it  will  be  possible  to  meet  such  a  reduction 
of  20  per  cent,  in  the  productive  cost  of  com  1  I  am  much 
inclined  to  think  it  can  generally  be  met  by  farmers  ofcapi 
tal  and  intelligence,  without  any  lessened  demand  for  labour, 
or  throwing  out  of  cultivation  any  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  arable  land  ;  but  that  it  will  tend  to  employ  more 
labour,  from  the  necessary  conversion  of  large  tracts  of  poor 
grazing  land  into  arable,  which  hind  will  give  a  much 
greater  supply  of  food  for  the  national  wants,  and  an  in- 
creased de  uand  for  labour.  The  reduction  of  20  per  cent, 
in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  will  require  one-fifth  less 
capital,  and  lesseu  the  general  cost  of  production  one  fifth. 
If  the  landlord  lowers  the  rent  one-fifth,  he  will  gain  as 
much  in  the  lowered  price  of  the  main  articles  of  the  con- 
sumption of  his  family  and  establishment;  and  from  the 
fact  that  on  many  farms  (where  they  are  partly  grazing), 
full  one  half  of  their  whole  growth  of  corn  is  consumed  by 
the  farmers  themselves ;  consequently,  such  low  product- 
cost  u  ill  be  to  their  advantage  as  regards  such  half  of  their 
crop." 


This  is  an  argument  we  have  constantly  used.  We 
hope  the  clouds  which  have  obscured  monopolist  brains 
are  being  gradually  dissipated,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
residuum  of  common  sense  yet. 


INDIAN  CORN  BREAD. 
The  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Bartlett's  little  book 
on  the  use  of  maize,  will  teach  our  readers  how  the 
Americans  make  this  grain  into  divers  wholesome  and 
palatable  edibles: 

"As  an  article  of  general  domestic  use  it  has  no  equal, 
where  economy  is  an  object  to  be  kept  in  view.  It  is  easily 
converted  into  puddings,  cakes,  rolls,  and  bread  ;  but  the 
cheapest  mode  of  using  it— that  is  to  say,  the  way  in  which 
it  will  go  farthest — is  in  the  form  of  hasty-pudding  or  finish  ; 
and  in  this  manner,  when  properly  cooked,  its  advantages  as 
a  cheap  food  are  surprising.  To  establish  this  fact,  I  made 
the  following  experiment : 

"  I  carefully  weighed  out  one  pound  of  the  meal,  and  gave 
it  to  a  person  who  understood  the  mode  of  cookiug  it.  In 
the  course  of  boiling,  it  absorbed  about  five  pints  of  water, 
which  was  added  at  intervals,  until  the  process  was  complete. 
The  bulk  was  again  weighed,  and  gave  as  a  result  four 
pounds  aud  a  half.  Such  are  the  powers  of  expansion  pos- 
sessed by  this  kind  of  grain.  On  dividing  the  muss  into 
portions,  it  was  found  to  fill  four  soup-plates  of  the  ordinary 
size  ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  milk  and  sugar,  gave 
a  plentiful  breakfast  to  four  servants  and  children. 

"To  make  Griddle-Cakes.— Best  way  to  make  them  is 
to  use  milk  altogether,  instead  of  water;  two  eggs,  yellow 
and  white,  to  be  allowed  for  a  pint  of  corn-meal ;  the  milk 
to  be  a  little  warmed,  and  the  whole  to  be  well  beat  up  with 
a  spoon  or  ladle.  There  must  be  milk  enough  used  to  make 
the  whole  so  liquid  as  that  it  will  pour  out  of  the  saucepan 
on  the  griddle.  One  spoonful  of  wheat  flour,  and  lard  (pure 
butter  still  better)  the  size  of  ;i  walnut. 

Tin-:  GridbIiE.— Much  nicety  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  griddle,  which,  us  must  be  well  known,  is 
aflat,  round,  iron  concern  standing  on  three  legs,  and  of  any 
size.   It  must  be  made  not  very  hot,  because  then  it  would 


bum  the  oakes ;  and  it  must  be  well  cleaned  and  greased 
while  warm,  that  it  may  be  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  the 
cakes  may  be  easily  turned,  that  they  mav  be  done  brown 
(not  burnt)  on  both  sides:  to  promote  their  turning  easily 
is  the  object  of  adding  the  wheatcn  (lour.  Be  it  remembered 
that  the  dough,  or  rather  the  batter,  as  above  directed,  must 
be  well  beat  up  and  prepared  directly  before  being  cooked 
though  it  might  set  an  hour.  This  is  mentioned  to  prevent 
its  being  supposed  that  it,  like  some  other  bread,  would  bear 
to  be  mixed  overnight.  The  cakes  are  usually  poured  on 
until  they  spread  on  the  griddle  to  the  size  oi  the  bottom  of 
a  breakfast-plate.  You  will  think  this  recipe  rather  prolix 
but  it  is  my  way  in  all  such  cases  to  be  very  exact.  Better 
be  too  particular  than  to  omit  any  essential  item. 

"  Egg  Pone.— Three  eggs  to  a  quart  of  meal;  no  wheat 
flour ;  to  be  made  also  with  milk— water  would  make  it 
heavy;  a  spoonful  of  butter;  all  well  beat  together,  and 
made  up  of  a  consistence  thicker  than  the  cakes,  too  thick 
to  pour  out,  but  just  thick  enough  to  require  to  be  taken  up 
with  a  spoon :  may  be  baked  like  the  cakes,  immediately 
after  being  mixed  ;  must  be  baked  in  a  tin  pan,  which  must 
be  placed  in  a  Dutch  oven,  not  too  hot  at  first,  but  the  fire 
under  it  to  be  increased.  The  object  is  to  have  it  begin  to 
bake  at  the  bottom,  wheu  it  will  rise  in  the  process  of  baking 
become  brown  on  the  top,  and  when  put  on  the  table  and 
cut,  resemble  what  we  call  pound  cake.  'Hominy  and  ash  - 
cakes'  George  Washington  had  cooked  for  his  own  eating 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

"  P.S.— Salt,  of  course,  add  as  usual,  in  both  cases." 


FLAX  CULTURE. 
Wc  recur  again  to  this  subject,  because  we  believe  that 
growing  flax  will  be  one  of  the  means  fanners  may  usefnlly 
adopt  in  the  improved  condition  of  husbandry,  which 
will  commence  with  Free  Trade,  to  advance  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  to  vary  the  rotations,  and  to  afford  win- 
ter employment  to  the  women  and  children  of  the  rural 
classes.  With  that  view  we  give  the  following,  wherein 
Mr.  Warnes  has  put  forth  the  principal  po."nts  in  fin  our 
of  flax  in  a  few  pithy  propositions  : 

"ten  facts  connected  with  the  flax  crop. 
"1st.  Under  the  improved  system  of  husbandry,  flax  is 
not  an  exhausting,  but  a  highly  restorative  crop. 

"2nd.  If  sown  primarily  for  the  seed,  the  value  of  the  crop 
is  equal  to  the  average  value  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 

"  3rd.  Under  experienced  management  in  every  depart- 
ment, the  crop  is  worth  more  than  wheat. 

"  4th.  Flax  will  grow  upon  any  soils  that  produce  corn, 
and  upon  soils  where  corn  w  ill  not  grow  at  all. 

"  5th.  It  will  flourish  after  any  crop,  turnips  excepted,  and 
probably  carrots,  or  mangel-wurzel. 

"  Cth.  Flax  has  been  grown  upon  my  farm  in  the  follow- 
ing rotations  during  the  past  six  years: 

Clover  stubble,  flax,  wheat,  barley. 
Wheat,  flax,  wheat,  barley. 
Wheat,  barley,  flax. 
Potatoes,  flax,  wheat,  turnips,  wheat. 
Wheat,  potatoes,  flax,  barley ; 
the  improvement  of  every  field  being  distinguishable. 

7th.  This  year  I  have  already  sown  four  acres  and  a  half 
upon  clover  stubble.  One  acre  upon  bailey  stubble,  instead 
of  turnips.  Three-quarters  of  an  acre  that  never  produced  a 
crop  of  any  kind,  save  briars  and  thorns  ;  aud  three  acres  of 
which  the  previous  crops  were  flax,  wheat,  and  barley. 

"8th.  I  have  now  six  fields  of  growing  wheat,  but  the 
most  luxuriant  is  that  of  the  flax,  aud  which  is  also  superior 
to  any  in  the  parish. 

"  9th.  When  wheat  follows  flax,  much  less  seed  is  re- 
quired. 

"  10th.  One  acre  sown  with  flax  to  every  hundred  now 
under  tillage,  would  produce  at  least  31,000  tons  of  Linseed 
more  than  ever  was  imported  of  oil-cake  in  one  year,  afford 
employment  for  double  the  present  redundant  population, 
and  then  not  supply  half  the  homo  demand  for  the  fibre. 

"  From  observations,  and  some  experience,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  clay  land,  such  as  is  now  allowed  to  lie  fallow, 
would  produce  alternate  crops  of  wheat,  and  flax  much 
larger  than  any  other  rotation. 

"  I  could  adduce  many  additional  facts  in  refutation  of 
former  prejudices  against  the  flax  crop,  and  in  favour  of 
its  immediate  adoption  in  every  agricultural  district  through- 
out the  kingdom  ;  but  I  trust  the  above  will  suffice  for  the 
present. 

"  Two  fundamental  principles  are  involved  iu  this  impor- 
tant question : 

"  1st.  The  successful  cultivation  of  the  plant  depends 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  seed,  a  point  hitherto  not  re- 
cognised either  by  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  past  or  pre- 
sent times. 

"  2nd.  The  national  introduction  of  the  crop  can  only  be 
achieved  through  the  exercise  of  patriotism.  On  this  ground, 
then,  I  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  co-operate  with  any  par- 
ties, regardless  of  every  private  consideration. 

"April  3rd,  1840. 

"  P.S.  Linseed  may  be  sown  with  advantage  throughout 
the  present  month,  and  I  have  seen  good  crops  from  seed 
sown  in  May,  but  the  earlier  the  better." 

That  farmers  are  seeking  information  on  the  subject, 
is  evident  from  the  frequency  of  such  inquiries  as  the 
following,  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Mark  Lane  Ex- 
press : 

"  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

"  Sin, — Last  year  J  grew  two  acres  of  flax  as  an  experi- 
ment; I  have  now  just  completed  threshing  the  seed  from 
the  fibre,  and  am  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  further,  as  I  do 
not  know  where  to  obtain  a  scutching  machine  to  convert 
the  fibre  into  flax.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  cau 
favour  me  with  information,  stating  the  names  of  manufac- 
turers of  machines  for  the  purpose  I  have  named,  with  tbo 
price,  you  will  oblige  your  obedient  servant, 

"March  23."  "A  Subscriber." 

"  P.  S. — Any  additional  information  regarding  the  best 
method  of  manufacturing  the  fibre  into  flax  will  be  appro- 
eiated." 


FREE  IMPORTS. 

The  following  paragraphs  show  the  value  of  free  im- 
ports to  the  farmers  : 

"  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Cork  have  received  some 
very  choice  specimens  of  seed  potatoes  from  Vera  Cruz. 
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The  Cork  Eeporter  says — '  Mr.  D.  Meagher  at  once  had  the 
baskets,  which  were  closely  done  up  in  matting,  removed  to 
the  Chamber  and  examined;  each  contained  about  three 
hundred-weights,  and  every  potato  was  wrapped  in  thin  blue 
paper.  They  appeared  to  be  of  a  very  choice  kind,  in  ex- 
cellent sound  condition,  and  putting  forth  light  healthy 
shoots.  We  presume  they  are  intended  as  samples  of  what 
may  be  imported  from  Vera  Cruz.  They  will  remain  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  inspection,  and  will  be  distri- 
buted for  seed  in  a  day  or  two.' " 

Again : 

"  Seed  Potatoes  from  America. — We  observe  by  the 
import  list  that  two  vessels  arrived  last  week  from  South 
America,  having  on  board  about  100  barrels  of  potatoes, 
which  we  understand  were  expressly  ordered  by  the  importers 
for  seed.  'It  was  from  South  America  the  potato  was  first 
brought  to  Europe,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  seed 
from  the  indigenous  soil  will  be  highly  prized  at  the  present 
moment.  Some  years  ago  a  small  quantity  of  potatoes  was 
brought  from  the  same  quarter,  and  used  as  seed  by  a  farmer 
in  Duinfrieshire.  The  produce,  we  are  informed,  turned 
oat  very  superior." 

"Potatoes  is  Ross-shire. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  potato  pits  lately  opened  in  this  county  are  in 
good  condition,  and  that  there  are  none  diseased.  A  great 
quantity  has  been  shipped  for  the  south,  and  the  prices  are 
high,  from  lis.  to  ltis.  Small  quantities,  however,  can  be 
got  cheaper.  We  are  within  the  mark,  however,  when  we 
say  that  about  4000  bolls  have  beeu,  or  are  in  the  course  of 
being,  exported  from  Ross-shire  this  year,  a  very  unusual 
circumstance.' ' — Rots  -shire  A  dvertiser. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Feb.  28, 1846. 

ILIHU  BURRITT  TO  JOSEPH  STURGE. 

Hoxoured  axd  dear  Friend, — I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart  for  your  kind  letter,  and  the  documents  you  sent  me 
by  the  Cambria.  O  how  we  felt  disposed  to  shout  aloud  for 
joy,  at  the  blessed  peace-breathing,  that  steamer  brought  to 
our  shores — the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  !  Who  can 
predict  the  consequences  of  that  measure  of  heroic  humanity  ? 
How  many  fetters  and  iron  restrictions  it  will  loose  from  the 
necks,  and  hands,  and  hearts  of  millions !  How  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  has  co-operated  with  you  in  effecting  this 
great  blessing  to  the  world  !  The  potato — how  the  base 
things  of  this  world  have  been  chosen  to  confound  the  wise, 
the  honourable,  the  mighty — to  overthrow  dynasties !  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  defection  of  the  potato  crop,  probably  your 
long-earnest  hopes  would  have  been  deferred  to  a  distant 
year.  Famine,  then,  has  been  a  Prime  Minister  of  Provi- 
dence to  give  cheap  and  plenteous  food  to  the  future  genera- 
tions of  your  countrymen.  The  blessings  of  all  the  poor  and 
bondmen  of  the  earth  will  be  for  ever  on  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  for  what  they  hsve  done  for  man.  They  have  proved 
that  God  always  co-works  with  those  who  work  by  moral 
means,  and  that  moral  power  is  an  attribute  of  lus  Omnipo- 
tence which  men  may  wield  to  the  pulling  down  of  the 
strongholds  of  oppression  and  wrong.  O,  you  have  worked 
out  a  problem  for  the  whole  world,  of  increasing  importance 
to  the  race.  You  have  encouraged  all  the  labourers  in  the 
field  of  humanity  to  believe  in  God,  and  throwaway  all  other 
weapons  but  those  of  moral  power.  Slavery,  war,  want,  sin, 
and  misery  through  the  world  have  thriven  with  fatal  luxu- 
riance under  the  reign  of  brute  force;  but  at  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  the  spirit  of  truly  philanthropic  hearts,  they  must 
bow. 

Free  Trade  !  it  is  verily  the  harbinger  of  the  millenium. 
How  soon  it  would  fuse  the  nations  into  one  unanimous 
brotherhood !  Oh  !  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate  its  social 
and  moral  influence  on  our  two  countries.  How  soon,  with 
the  affinities  of  consanguinity  and  common  language,  will  it 
make  us  brethren  in  every  sense  of  fraternity !  Why,  as 
soon  as  your  markets  are  open  to  our  produce,  it  will  have 
a  transforming  effect  on  our  whole  western  population,  in 
whom  the  war-spirit  is  most  excitable.  They  will  be  brought 
immediately  into  the  most  pacific  attitude  toward  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  will  soon  begin  to  talk 
more  about  feeding  than  "  licking  the  British."  How  often 
extremes  meet.  It  is  intimated  in  some  of  your  papers  that 
our  western  people  are  all  impetuous  for  war  with  England; 
open  your  ports,  and  you  will  find  them  more  impetuous  for 
peace.  Give  them  a  chance  to  open  the  port-holes  of  their 
vast  Egyptian  granary  upon  your  ill  fed  millions,  and  their 
martial  propensities  would  be  satisfied.  And  why  will  you 
not  say  to  your  hungry,  hard-labouring  people,  that  otir  rude 
warm-hearted  westerners  owe  them  no  grudge,  nor  wish  to 
do  anything  more  to  them  than  to  feed  them  with  cheap 
bread.  Give  them  a  chance  to  do  this,  and  they  will  hang 
np  their  hunting  rifles,  and  take  to  the  hoe  and  plough. 
Nothing  could  be  more  happily  conceived  than  your  plan 
of  sending  to  the  citizens  of  our  cities  addresses  from  the 
inhabitants  of  yours,  appealing  for  peace.  This  is  a  beau- 
tiful social  movement,  and  will  be  met  with  enthusiasm  in 
this  country.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  send  back  responses 
by  the  Cambria,  but  the  time  has  been  too  short  to  call  town 
meeetings,  for  the  purpose  of  authorising  addresses  to  our  En- 
glish friends.  The  nextsteamer,  I  trust,  will  carry  baek  to  your 
shores  the  proof  that  our  countrymen  will  not  be  behind 
yours  in  sentiments  and  expressions  of  brotherhood.  I 
hope  one  thing,  in  connection  with  this  movement,  most  de- 
voutly: that  is,  that  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  in  Great 
Britain,  which  has  a  namesake  in  this  country,  will  send  it 
•  friendly  address,  as  your  Boston  has  done  to  our  Boston. 
There  is  a  something  extremely  interesting  in  this  ;  some- 
thing like  a  word  of  maternal  affection  from  a  mother  to  a 
daughter;  something  so  personal — so  calculated  to  stir  up 
a  lurme  feeling.  The  influence  of  such  an  interchange  of 
friendly  addresses,  would  last  for  the  whole  generation  ;  and 
lead  to  an  intimacy — a  oneness  of  sentiment  and  interest, 
that  would  strengthen  the  bonds  of  our  brotherhood,  and 
beget  associations  of  great  efficacy  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
humanity.  I  enclose  in  this  a  slip,  addressed  to  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  ap- 
pealing to  them  to  interchange  some  friendly  communica- 
tions to  show  that  Christianity  is  as  much  for  peace  as  com- 
merce. I  have  printed  1000  of  your  addresses  on  my  "  Olive 
Leaves,"  and  sent  them  to  all  our  members  of  Congress, 
and  hope  to  send  yon  some  account  of  them  by  the  next 
steamer.  They  have  already  been  published  in  the  leading 
journals  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  will  probably  appear 
in  most  of  the  journals  of  tue  land. 
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The  Honey  Stew  of  the  Countess  Bertha.     A  Fairy 

Tale.     Translated    from  the  French  by  Mrs. 

Cooke  Taylor.    London:  How. 

This  little  work  has  many  claims  upon  our  atten- 
tion. It  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  secretary  to 
the  ladies'  committee  of  the  CoveutOarden  Bazaar, 
and  thus  revives  many  pleasing  associations  con- 
nected with  that  Free  Trade  jubilee.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  ornamental  typo- 
graphy which  lias  ever  issued  from  the  press,  each 
page  being  set  in  a  framework  of  gold,  equally 
novel  and  chaste.  The  chromographic  illustrations 
are  highly  creditable  to  British  art,  both  in  design 
and  execution.  The  price  is  moderate,  and  the  tale 
itself  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  works  of  fancy 
which  we  have  seen  for  many  years.  But  a  further 
recommendation,  hardly  intended  by  the  author,  but 
which  probably  induced  the  translator  to  bring  it 
before  the  English  public,  is,  that  the  story  may  be 
regarded  as  a  very  clever  allegorical  illustration  of 
the  aphorism,  that  "property  has  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  rights,"  and  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
landlords  is  to  provide  for  the  feeding  of  the 
people.  Imagination,  as  well  as  reason,  has  been 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the.great  cause  of  Free  Trade 
and  untaxed  provisions.  The  Countess  Bertha  may 
be  regarded  as  a  personification  of  those  sound 
principles  equally  taught  by  the  laws  of  economic 
science  and  the  precepts  of  our  holy  religion,  while 
the  association  of  beneficent  fairies  or  Kobolds, 
formed  to  fulfil  her  behests,  is  a  lively  representa- 
tion of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 

The  agreement  between  the  Countess  Bertha  and 
the  Kobolds  was  made  when  her  old  castle  was  about 
to  be  pulled  down  and  a  new  one  erected,  just  as 
commercial  law  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in 
England  when  the  old  constitution  of  the  Stuarts 
was  set  aside  to  make  room  for  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Revolution.  The  proposition  of  the  Ko- 
bolds was  made  in  rhyme ;  and  to  complete  the  pa- 
rallel, it  used  to  be  asserted  that  the  Revolution  was 
effected  by  the  ballad  of  Lillibullero.  Here  is  the 
interview  between  the  Kobolds  to  the  Countess 
Bertha  and  her  husband,  Count  Osmond.  The 
fairy  creatures  sent  a  deputation  to  their  bed  room  ; 
and  we  may  remark,  that  it  was  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances William  and  Mary  received  those  who 
invited  them  to  England  : 

"  The  Ambassador,  who  was  at  their  head,  was  richly 
dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  having  on  a  furred 
mantle,  a  vest  of  velvet,  pantaloons  to  match,  and  his  little 
shoes  extravagantly  pointed.  By  his  side  was  a  sword  of 
the  finest  steel,  the  handle  of  which  was  a  single  diamond. 
He  held  politely  in  his  hand  his  little  hat,  ornamented  with 
feathers,  and,  approaching  the  bed  of  the  Count  and  Countess, 
who  looked  on  with  astonishment,  he  addressed  these  words 
to  them : 

'  We  have  heard  a  report,  noble  lady  and  lord, 

That  you  wish  to  erect  a  new  dwelling, 
As  this  castle  no  longer  can  shelter  afford, 

When  tempests  around  it  are  swelling. 
'  We  approve  the  design — for  these  ivy-clad  walls, 
And  the  weeds  that  each  buttress  have  studded, 
Seem  no  better  than  spouts  for  the  rain  when  it  falls, 

So  that  every  apartment  is  flooded. 
'  Full  the  old  castle  down — let  a  new  one  appear — 

And  the  Kobolds  will  grant  you  protection, 
If  the  virtue  and  truth,  which  made  this  one  so  dear, 
Shall  reign  there  in  equal  perfection.' 
Count  Osmond  was  too  much  astonished  at  what  happened 
to  reply  to  these  words,  otherwise  than  by  a  friendly  gesture ; 
but  the  Ambassador  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  this  polite- 
ness, and  retired,  after  having  ceremoniously  saluted  the 
wedded  pair." 

The  Kobolds  assisted  in  building  the  new  castle 
as  the  mercantile  interests  did  in  urging  forward  the 
Revolution ;  but  the  former  were  not  appreciated  by 
the  masons,  nor  the  latter  by  politicians  : 

.  "  One  day,  a  mason  found,  on  the  scaffolding,  a  little 
wheel-barrow,  not  as  big  as  his  hand,  but  so  beautifully 
made  of  the  best  rose  wood,  bound  with  silver,  that  it  seemed 
only  fit  to  be  a  plaything  for  a  king's  son.  The  mason  who 
had  discovered  the  wheel-barrow  showed  it  to  his  companions, 
and  in  the  evening  took  it  home  to  give  to  his  little  boy ; 
but  the  instant  that  the  child  was  about  to  take  hold  of  it, 
tiie  wtieel-barrow  began  to  roll  away  of  itself,  and  ran  out  of 
doors  with  such  rapidity,  that  though  the  poor  mason  ran  after 
it  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  it  disappeared  in  a 
second.  At  the  same  time  he  heard  several  shrill  peals  of 
laughter,  loud  and  prolonged,  as  if  the  Kobolds  were  making 
game  of  him." 

We  come  now  to  the  promise  of  the  Countess 
Bertha,  on  which  the  story  is  founded  : 

"  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  when  the  swallows  quitting 
their  nests  in  our  eaves,  bid  also  farewell  to  our  climates, 
and  when  the  other  birds,  doomed  to  remain  in  our  cold 
northern  regions,  become  more  sad,  and  more  scarce,  the 
new  castle,  though  still  far  from  being  completed,  began  to 
make  something  of  a  figure  ;  Bertha  noticing  this,  as  she 
one  day  presided  over  the  labours  of  the  workmen,  addressed 
them  in  these  words,  with  her  bland  and  melodious  voice  : 

"  '  Well,  my  good  masons  and  labourers, do  the  works  ad- 
vance as  quickly  as  you  can  make  them  ?  Winter  is  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  and  the  Count  and  I  are  so  badly  lodged  in 
our  little  farm-house,  that  we  are  very  anxious  to  leave  it,  to 
live  in  the  fine  castle  which  you  are  building.  Listen,  my 
children,  if  you  will  enable  us  to  enter  in  a  month,  I  promise 
you,  on  the  day  when  you  have  placed  the  coping  stone  on 
the  highest  tower,  to  regale  you  with  a  honey-stew ;  the  like 
of  which  you  have  never  tasted.  And  more  than  that,  I 
swear,  that  on  the  anniversary  of  this  great  day,  your  chil- 


dren and  grandchildren  shall  receive  the  same  treat  from 
me,  while  I  live,  and  afterwards  from  my  children  and  grand- 
children.' 

"The  invitation  to  partake  of  a  honey  stew — trilling  as  such 
a  matter  seems  in  modern  times — was  not  to  he  despised  In 
the  middle  ages ;  for  it  was  the  form  used  in  asking  you  to 
a  good  and  plentiful  dinner.  People  said  then,  come  and 
take  your  honey- stew  with  me  to-morrow,  as  they  now  sav, 
come  and  take  your  soup  with  me  to  morrow;  in  both  cases, 
the  dinner  was  tacitly  understood,  with  merely  this  difference, 
that  the  I  oney-stew  was  eaten  at  the  end  of  the  repast,  but 
soup  is  eaten  at  the  beginning." 

The  greedy  Dominiek,  who  had  come  into  posses- 
sion of  the  castle  after  a  lapse  of  time,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  representative  of  Lord  North's  monopolist 
administration ;  ho  withheld  the  Honey-stew  as 
Lord  North  taxed  trade.  Both  suffered  severely 
for  their  violation  of  principle;  and  Dominiek's 
final  punishment  is  a  lively  symbol  of  the  loss  of 
the  American  colonies  : 

"Dominiek  resolved  to  take  no  farther  notice  of  what  hud 
passed,  and  that  day  invited  all  his  officers  to  a  more  than 
usually  splendid  banquet  ;  indeed,  the  terror  inspired  by 
Dominiek  was  so  great,  that  at  the  appointed  hour,  although 
the  orders  had  only  been  given  in  the  morning,  the  table 
was  served  with  wonderful  splendour.  The  delicious  meats, 
and  excellent  wines  from  the  Rhine,  France,  and  Hungary, 
drew  forth  repeated  exclamations  of  praise  from  the  guests 
on  the  liberality  and  magnificence  of  their  General;  who, 
however,  on  taking  his  place  turned  pale  with  rage,  calling 
out,  with  a  frightful  oath,  '  What  wretch  has  dared  to  pot 
this  ammunition-bread  before  me?' 

"Indeed  the  bread  placed  for  the  General,  was  the  same  as 
that  distributed  to  the  common  soldiers,  and  such  as  Domi- 
niek had  eaten  in  his  youth. 

"  Every  one  looked  to  his  neighbour  with  astonishment, 
unable  to  comprehend  how  any  one  could  be  bold  enough  to 
play  such  a  trick  on  a  man  known  to  be  so  fierce,  haughty, 
and  vindictive  as  the  General. 

"  '  Come  here  fellow,'  said  Dominiek  to  the  servant,  who 
was  behind  a  chair,'  and  take  away  this  bread.' 

"  The  servant  obeyed  with  all  the  eagerness  which  fear 
inspired  ;  but  vain  were  idl  his  exertions  to  remove  the  loaf 
from  the  table. 

"  'My  Lord,'  said  he,  after  several  useless  efforts,  'this 
bread  is  so  glued  to  the  place,  that  I  cannot  get  it  away.' 

"  Then  the  General,  whose  strength  was  acknowledged  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  four  men,  took  the  bread  in  both  hands, 
and  in  his  turn,  endeavoured  to  lift  it;  but  he  raised  the 
table,  not  the  bread,  and  after  a  violent  exertion  of  five  or  six 
minutes,  he  fell  back  in  his  chair,  exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  covered  with  perspiration. 

"  •  A  drink !  a  drink !  fellow,  and  of  the  best,'  said  he,  in  an 
irritated  voice,  holding  out  his  glass;  but  be  assured,  I  shall 
not  fail  to  find  out  who  has  played  this  singular  trick  on 
me,  and  he  shall  be  rewarded  as  he  deserves.  Dine,  gentle- 
men, dine;  I  drink  to  your  good  appetite.' 

"  He  raised  the  glass  to  his  lips,  but  immediately  rejected 
what  he  had  taken,  exclaiming, '  What  wretch  has  given  me 
this  infamous  beverage  ?' 

"  '  It  was  I,  my  lord,'  said  the  trembling  servant,  still  hold- 
ing the  bottle  in  his  hand. 

"  '  What  is  in  that  bottle  ?' 

"  '  Tokay,  my  lord.' 

"  'Liar  !  you  have  poured  me  out  water.' 

"  'It  must  have  changed  into  water  since  it  came  into  your 
glass,  my  lord,  for  I  have  poured  out  from  the  same  bottle  for 
the  two  gentlemen  sitting  next,  my  lord,  and  they  both 
declare  that  it  is  excellent  Tokay.' 

"The  General  turned  to  his  two  neighbours,  who  confirmed 
what  the  servant  had  said. 

"  Then  Dominiek,  frowning,  began  to  comprehend  that  the 
jugglery  was  more  terrible  than  he  had  at  first  supposed ; 
for  he  had  imagined  it  to  be  a  trick  played  on  him  by  the 
living,  while,  according  to  every  probability,  it  came  from 
the  dead. 

"Wishing,  then,  to  ascertain  the  truth,  he  took  the  bottle 
from  the  servant's  hand,  and  poured  out  a  glass  of  Tokay  to 
each  of  hit  neighbours.  The  wine  had  its  usual  colour,  and 
appeared  a  liquid  topaz;  then,  from  the  same  bottle,  he 
poured  some  into  his  own  glass  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  wine 
fall  there,  than  it  took  the  colour,  transparency,  and  tas.c  of 
water. 

"  Dominiek  smiled  bitterly  at  this  double  allusion  to  the 
lowness  of  his  birth,  and  not  wishing  to  remain  near  the 
black  bread,  which  seemed  placed  there  to  humiliate  him,  he 
requested  his  aide-de-camp,  who  was  a  young  nobleman  of 
one  of  the  first  families  in  Germany,  to  change  places  with 
him.  The  young  man  obeyed,  and  the  General  went  to  sit 
at  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

"  But  he  was  no  better  off  now  thau  he  had  been  before  ; 
whilst  under  the  aide-de-camp's  hand  the  bread  detached  itself 
from  the  table,  without  difficulty,  and  became  like  the  other 
bread  :  every  bit  that  Dominiek  took  immediately  changed 
into  ammunition  bread,  and  the  wine,  contrary  to  the  miracle 
at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  turned  into  water. 

"  Dominiek,  out  of  all  patience,  wished  to  eat  something, 
and  drew  a  large  dish  of  roast  larks  near  to  him ;  but  no 
sooner  had  his  hands  touched  the  dish  than  the  larks  took 
wing,  flew  away,  and  fell  into  the  mouths  of  the  peasants, 
who,  from  a  distance,  were  beholding  this  magnificent  ban- 
quet." 

We  need  not  quote  many  more  of  the  historical 
parallels  which  this  amusing  fiction  must  suggest 
to  every  Free  Trader  ;  but  there  is  one  passage  so 
vividly  picturing  in  allegory  a  contest  between  Cob- 
den,  typified  as  the  King  of  the  Kobolds,  and  a 
boasting  monopolist,  represented  by  the  craven 
knight,  Hans,  that  we  must  give  it  insertion.  We 
need  only  premise  that  Hans  agreed  to  watch  in  a 
chamber  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  Kobolds,  just  as 
some  protectionists  promised  to  encounter  Le  tguera 
pi  a  county  meeting  : 

"We  may  mention,  for  the  honour  of  Sir  Hans,  that  he 
mid  begun  to  sleep,  when  he  suddenly  heard  a  great  noise 
in  the  chimney ;  he  immediately  threw  a  faggot  upon  the  fire, 
which  was  almost  burned  down,  thinking  to  roast  the  limbs 
of  the  ghosts  if  they  decided  on  coming  by  that  way.  The 
fire  blazed- up  anew,  and  the  flames  rose  to  the  chimney, 
crackling,  and  sparkling,  wheu  suddenly  Sir  Hans  saw  a 
plank,  about  a  foot  wide,  issue  from  the  chimney,  which 
pushed  itself  forward,  growing"  larger  and  larger,  without  it 
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being  possible  to  discover  what  bad  set  it  in  motion.  Tbe 
plank  then  descended  slowly  in  a  slanting  position  towards 
tbe  ground,  and  when  it  rested  on  the  floor,  it  seemed  to 
form  a  kind  of  bridge  over  tbe  flames.  At  the  same  instant 
a  multitude  of  little  Kobolds  began  to  slide  down  this  bridge, 
like  holiday  folks  down  tbe  bill  at  Greenwich,  bended  by  their 
king  himself,  who,  armed  at  all  points,  like  the  great  knight 
Hans,  seemed  to  lead  them  to  battle.  As  fast  as  they  de 
scended,  Hans  kept  pushing  himself  back  in  Ins  arm- chair, 
so  that  when  the  king  and  bis  army  were  ranged  in  battle 
before  the  chimney,  Hans  had  arrived  at  the  other  end  of  the 
rooin,  prevented  by  the  wall  from  going  farther,  though  there 
was  still  a  large  unoccupied  place  between  him  and  his  un- 
welcome visitors. 

"  Then  the  King  of  the  Kobolds,  having  conferred  in  a 
low  voice  with  his  general  officers,  advanced  alone  into  the 
room. 

" '  Sir  Hans,'  said  be,  in  an  ironical  tone  of  voice, '  I  have 
heard  you  more  than  once  boast  of  your  great  courage,  and 
as  a  true  knight  cannot  lie.  I  feel  convinced  that  you  spoke 
the  truth.  In  consequence,  I  have  come  to  offer  you  single 
combat ;  and  having  heard  that  you  valliantly  offered  tbe 
Baron  Willbold  to  conjure  tbe  spirit  who  haunts  this  castle, 
I  have  obtained  from  this  spirit,  who  is  one  of  my  intimate 
friends,  leave  to  take  his  place  this  night.  If  you  conquer, 
the  spirit,  through  me,  engages  to  abandon  the  castle,  and 
never  to  re-appear  in  it.  If  I  conquer,  you  are  frankly  to 
acknowledge  yourdefeat,  and  to  give  your  place  to  Sir  ToraUl, 
whom  undoubtedly  I  shall  have  little  trouble  in  defeating, 
as  I  have  never  heard  him  boast  of  having  cut  any  one  in  two 
in  a  blow.  Therefore,  as  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  accept 
my  challenge,  behold  my  glove.' 

"  At  these  words,  the  King  of  the  Kobolds  threw  his  glove 
boldlv  at  the  feet  of  tbe  knight. 

"  Whilst  the  king  spoke  in  a  clear  little  voice,  Hans  looked 
at  him  attentively,  and  feeling  certain  that  he  was  not  more  than 
six  inches  and  a  half  high,  felt  comforted  ;  for  such  an  adversary 
did  not  appeal-  very  terrible;  be,  therefore,  took  up  the  glove 
with  confidence,  and  placed  it  on  the  top  of  his  little  finger 
to  examine  it.  It  was  a  little  glove,  cut  out  of  the  skin  of  a 
musk  rat,  upon  which  little  scales  of  steel  had  been  sewed 
with  great  exactness. 

"  Tbe  King  of  the'Kobolds  allowed  Hans  to  examine  it  at 
his  leisure  ;  but  after  a  moment's  silence  said  :  '  Well,  Sir 
Knight,  I  await  your  reply.  Do  you  accept  or  refuse  my 
challenge  ?' 

"  Sir  Hans  again  took  a  survey  of  tbe  champion  who  chal- 
lenged him  to  combat,  and  seeing  that  he  scarcely  reached 
half-way  up  to  his  knee,  he  took  courage  from  the  diminutive 
size  of  bis  adversary. 

"  '  And  what  are  we  to  fight  with,  my  little  man  ?'  said  the 
knight. 

"  '  We  will  each  fight  with  our  own  arms — you  with  your 
sword,  I  with  my  whip.' 
"  1  How !  with  your  whip ?' 

" '  Yes,  it  is  my  usual  weapon  ;  as  I  am  little,  I  must 
have  something  to  reach  to  a  distance.'  Hans  hurst  out 
laughing. 

"  'And  you  will  fight  against  me  with  your  whip?' 
" '  Undoubtedly.  Have  you  not  heard  me  say  it  is  my  usual 
weapon  ?' 

"  '  And  you  will  take  no  other  ?' 
"'No.' 

"  '  You  promise  ?' 

"  '  On  the  faith  of  a  knight  and  king.' 

«  ''Well  then,'  said  Hans,  I  accept  the  challenge.' 

"  And  he  threw,  in  his  turn,  bis  glove  at  the  king's  feet. 

"  '  It  is  well,'  said  the  king,  who  made  afew  steps  backwards, 
'■not  to  be  crushed.     Trumpets  sound  !' 

"  Immediately,  a  dozen  trumpeters,  who  were  mounted  on 
a  lillle  footstool,  sounded  a  warlike  flourish,  whilst  an  officer 
brought'the  king  tbe  weapon  with  which  he  was  to  fight.  It 
was  a  little  whip,  the  handle  of  which  was  formed  of  a  single 
emerald.  To  the  end  of  this  handle,  five  chains  of  silver 
were  fastened,  about  three  feet  long,  each  terminated  with  a 
diamond  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  Putting  the  value  of  the 
material  aside,  the  king's  weapon  resembled  one  of  those 
whips  sometimes  used  for  heating  clothes  and  carpets. 

"  Sir  Hans,  full  of  confidence  in  his  size  and  strength,  drew 
his  sword. 

'• '  When  you  will,'  said  the  king  to  the  knight. 
"  '  At  your  orders,  sire,'  said  Hans. 

"  The  trumpets  immediately  sounded  even  a  more  warlike 
air  than  the  first,  and  the  combat  began. 

"  But  at  the  first  blows  he  received,  the  knight  perceived 
that  he  had  been  wrong  in  despising  his  adversary's  weapon. 

"  Although  covered  with  armour,  he  felt  the  blows  of  the 
whip  as  if  he  had  been  naked,  especially  where  the  five 
diamonds  struck  ;  they  indented  themselves  into  the  iron  of 
his  armour  as  if  it  had  been  the  softest  paste. 

"  Hans,  instead  of  defending  himself,  began  to  cry,  and  ran 
about  the  room,  to  get  up  on  the  furniture  and  bed,  followed 
everywhere  by  the  whip  of  the  implacable  king,  whilst  the 
warlike  air  which  the  trumpets  had  played,  accommodating 
itself  to  circumstances,  had  now  assumed  the  character  of  a 
gallopade.  It  was  this  same  gallop,  my  dear  children,  that 
our  great  musician,  Aubert,  found,  and  without  telling  any 
one,  placed  it  in  the  fifth  act  of  Gustavtis. 

"  After  five  minutes  of  this  exercise,  Sir  Hans  fell  on  his 
knees  and  asked  pardon. 

"  Then  the  King  of  the  Kobolds  giving  the  whip  to  his 
equerry,  and  taking  his  sceptre,  '  Sir  Hans,'  said  he  to  him, 
'you  are  nothing  but  an  old  woman,  and  it  is  not  a  sword 
and  poignartl  that  suits  you,  but  a  distaff  and  spindle. 

"  At  these  words,  he  touched  him  with  his  sceptre.  Hans 
felt  as  if  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  his  person.  The 
Kobolds  screamed  with  laughter,  and  all  disappeared  as  in  a 
vision." 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  copy  of  the  clever  picture  of  this  engage- 
ment; Cobden  in  armour  is  capital,  and  his  two 
squires  will  he  readily  recognised.  Here  we  must 
close  this  little  volume,  which  has  afforded  us  much 
gratification  and  some  instruction. 


Anti-Corn   Law  League,  (La  Ligue  Anglicise. 

Revue  Britannimu;  fiixttme  S£rie,  No.  1 J  Paris 

and  London:  Jhirthes  and  Lowell. 

We  have  delayed  our  notice  of  the  admirable 
article  on  the  history,  character,  and  objects  of  the 
Anti- Corn-Law  League,  published  in  the  Rente 
Brita/Mnique,  until  tin  Pamatnentary  recess  afforded 
us  sufficient  spaco  to  do  justice  to  its  merits.  It  is 
from  the  ublo  pen  of  M.  Fonteyroau,  a  young 


economist,  who  has  already  taken  his  place  in  the 
first  ranks  of  economic  science,  a  place  to  which  he 
is  entitled  by  the  depth  of  his  intelligence,  the 
soundness  of  bis  principles,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations.  Wo  know  of  no  foreigner  who  has  so 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  truly  English  character 
of  the  great  Free  Trade  movement.  He  has  com- 
prehended not  merely  its  operations,  but  its  internal 
impulses.  He  has  viewed  it  not  merely  in  its 
physical,  but  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  influences, 
and  has  justly  pourtrayed  it  as  the  great  revolution 
of  a  great  nation,  winning  triumphs  not  for  itself, 
but  for  universal  civilisation ;  securing  benefits  not 
to  ils  own  exclusive  interests,  but  to  those  of  general 
humanity.    M.  Fonteyreau  justly  says  : 

"  The  League,  whilst  working  for  its  proper  object — the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws — has  not  neglected  tbe  future. 
Whilst  overthrowing  the  old  edifice,  it  contemplates  that 
which  must  be  raised  in  ils  stead,  and  conceives  it  in  its 
largest  proportions.  The  men  who  conduct  it  embrace  in 
thought  the  universal  relations  and  interests  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  They  require  a  system;  they  require  a  legisla- 
tion which  shall  comprehend  them  all.  Conceive  a  boundless 
ocean,  over  which  every  flag  may  float,  every  fleet  glide,  and 
every  kind  of  produce  be  conveyed  ;  conceive  Peace  spread- 
ing her  wings  to  afford  shelter  to  the  entire  world,  and  you 
will  have  figured  to  yourself  the  vision  whicli  these  beneficent 
men  desire  to  realise.  To  a  thousand  voices  of  rival  selfish- 
ness they  wish  to  oppose  the  single  calm  and  impartial  voice 
of  reason ;  to  a  thousand  interests  jarring  and  clashing  in 
darkness,  they  wis'i  to  oppose  one  great  and  recognized  in- 
terest, that  of  the  nation.  In  a  word,  to  the  deceptions  of 
the  existing  fiscal  administration,  they  oppose  the  majestic 
simplicity  and  inexhaustible  benefits  of  Free  Trade.  If  they 
have  directed  their  principal  efforts  against  the  monopoly  of 
the  Corn  Law,  it  is  because  that  is  the  bulwark  and  support 
of  all  the  rest." 

We  need  not  follow  this  able  writer  through  his 
very  clever  history  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  shall  quote 
his  account  of  some  of  the  lamentable  consequences 
winch  the  artificial  scarcity  they  created  produced 
in  the  country : 

"  During  the  years  of  favourable  harvests  from  1832  to 
1837,  the  number  of  emigrants  did  not  exceed  70,000.  In 
1841,  a  year  of  dearness  and  scarcity,  emigration  rose  to 
11(1,000,  and  in  1842  to  the  higher"  number  of  138,000; 
between  1838  and  1848  not  less  than  half  a  million  of 
individuals  voluntarily  abandoned  their  country.  The  peo- 
ple of  Home  in  times  of  oppression  retired  to  Mount  Aventine; 
Englishmen  retire  beyond  the  Ocean,  and  to  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  America ;  in  both  cases  I  perceive  an  anathema 
pronounced  against  social  order.  In  criminal  statistics 
we  find  Ihe  same  gradation.  In  183(1  the  number  of  com- 
mittals was  30,000;  in  1813  it  rose  to  51,000.  The 
total  number  of  bankruptcies,  which  was  800  in  1838, 
amounted  to  1660  in  1*42,  and  paralysed  every 
branch  of  industry.  Factories  were  emptied  to  crowd 
work-houses.  Poor  rates  assumed  formidable  dimen 
sions.  In  five  years  they  increased  134  per  cent,  in  Man- 
chester, 159  percent,  in  Oldham,  and  301  per  cent,  in  Bolton. 
And  whilst  the  country  was  thus  depopulated  by  emigration, 
by  death,  and  by  the  prison— that  tomb  of  the  living- 
marriages, which  should  have  filled  the  void,  rapidly  decreased; 
parents  died,  and  were  not  replaced  by  children.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  these  disastrous  effects  were  confined  to  the 
manufacturing  districts,  for,  as  we  have  already  indicated, 
there  is  a  cohesive  principle  uniting  all  the  members  of  the 
social  body.  At  the  moment  that  the  Corn  Laws,  the  vaunted 
palladium  of  England,  raised  prices  to  the  very  summit  of 
the  sliding  scale,  a  Poor  Law  Commissioner  found  agricul- 
tural labourers,  working  at  -Id.  per  day,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  frightful  destitution.  Nine  hundred  and  eleven 
families  of  labourers  showed  him  the  title-deeds  of  their 
property.  They  consisted  of  mors  than  nine  thousand  du- 
plicates of  articles  pledged  to  the  pawnbroker.  Thus 
protection  murdered  those  whom  it  professed  to  shelter ;  its 
shade  was  as  fatal  as  that  of  the  Upas  tree." 

Take  now  his  survey  of  the  effect  of  the  Corn 
Laws  on  foreign  commerce  : 

"  In  one  word,  these  restrictions  raise  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  countries  producingprovisions,  and  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  England.  The  earth,  the  great  pro- 
ducing power,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  manufactory  of  corn, 
of  wine,  of  cattle,  no  "longer  gave  motion  and  activity  to 
steam  engines  and  spinning  jennies  ;  a  separation  was  made 
between  man  and  nature,  between  man  and  his  fellows. 
These  are  not  sentimental  imaginations  or  visionary  dreams ; 
they  are  stern  realities  and  simple  truths.  Iu  ail  the  pro- 
positions for  reciprocity  treaties  of  commerce  made  by  Eng- 
land to  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  her  di- 
plomatists were  silenced  when  the  scornful  finger  pointed  to 
the  Corn  Laws  as  the  emblem  of  prohibition  and  isolation. 
They  refused  her  iron,  her  yarns,  her  calicoes  and  her  coals, 
because  she  refused  the  corn  of  Dautzic,  of  Biga,  of  Odessa, 
of  Hamburgh,  and  of  New  York.  Reprisals  were  every- 
where invoked  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  the  political 
leaders  of  Great  Britain." 

The  mission  of  the  League,  its  orators,  its  lec- 
turers, and  its  writers,  was  to  teach  the  people  : 

"  They  teach  that  men  are  one  great  family,  invited  by  Pro- 
vidence to  the  same  great  feast  of  his  bounty;  that  the  im- 
mense variety  of  tlieir  wants  is  satisfied  by  the  immense 
variety  of  the  productions  of  nature,  in  the  division  that  is 
made  of  all  social  functions — such  a  country  producing  iron , 
such  another,  cotton;  such  another,  diamonds;  such  another, 
the  master  pieces  of  engraving  or  painting;  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  float  all  these  varied  forms  of  wealth  on  [the 
same  level  that  they  may  diffuse  themselves  freely  over  tbe 
whole  globe.  They  show  Holland  prospering  without  Corn 
Laws,  and  overflowing  with  provisions,  though  its  soil  slips 
from  beneath  the  plough,  ami  collecting  against  famine  a 
store  of  provisions  which  in  tbe  time  of  ltaleigh  amounted 
to  700,0(1(1  quarters  of  corn.  They  show  the  granaries  of 
the  United  States  groaning  under  their  loads  of  food,  and 
waiting  but  the  signal  to  pour  the  rich  abundance  into  Eng- 
land ;  they  curse  those  laws  which,  as  O'Conuell  said, 
'  moisten  the  wheels  of  the  rich  with  the  tears  of  the  poor,' 
which  condemn  him  to  inactivity,  that  vestibule  of  famine — 
and  to  famine,  that  vestibule  of  disgrace  or  death.  They 
oppose  all  those  things ;  and  above  all,  they  set  in  contrast  to 


them  their  own  deeds,  their  devotedness  of  everyday  and  every 
hour  to  the  sacred  cause  of  truth,  of  justice,  and  of  charity." 

We  shall  now  turn  to  his  character  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  which  is  traced  with  great  fores  and  discrimina- 
tion : 

"  We  have  placed  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  lead  of  the  move- 
ment ; — in  truth  the  leadership  belongs  to  him  in  ri"ht  of 
bis  devotedness,  of  bis  talent,  and  of  his  courage.  It  was 
by  no  sudden  effort  that  this  supremacy  of  moral  force  was 
established.  The  League  had  long  been  growing  in  obscurity  ; 
and  it  was  while  maturing  its  growth,  and  vivifying  its  agita- 
tion, that  Cobden  gradually  revealed  himself  as  the  hero  of 
its  struggles.  The  caution  necessary  to  be  exercised  in  tbe 
selection  of  means  for  conducting  an  infant  agitation,  tbe 
contact  with  enlightened  minds,  the  information  obtains! 
during  his  searching  enquiries  into  the  misery  of  the  conn, 
try,  prepared  him  to  come  efliciently  before  the  public ;  and 
when,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  consent,  the  League  conferred  on 
him  the  leadership,  he  found  himself  full  y  equal  to  the  difficult 
mission.  The  scientific  ardour  of  Mr.  Cobden  then  took  a 
new  course,  and  was  transformed  into  an  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity  for  commercial  freedom.  There  has  been  no  great 
evolution  of  the  party  which  has  not  been  maturely  con- 
sidered by  him  and  his  faithful  companions,  Messrs.  Wilson 
and  Bright.  There  is  not  a  victory  which  has  not  been 
won  at  the  cost  of  a  thousand  efforts ;  there  is  not  a 
struggle  in  which  he  has  not  shown  himself  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  health,  his  interests,  and  even  his  self-love;  for 
it  will  be  hereafter  not  the  least  of  his  glories,  to  have  set  ia 
motion  so  many  men,  and  to  have  influenced  so  many  minds, 
without  exciting  the  jealousy,  or  wounding  the  pride  of  those 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  Iu  this  we  must  see  a  proof  of 
great  moral  superiority  united  to  great  integrity.  This 
superiority  Is  specially  remarkable  in  Cobden  s  marvellous 
aptitude  in  using  all  the  varied  forms  of  action. 
Should  a  new  system  of  tactics  seem  necessary,  be 
finds  unexpected  resources  iu  tbe  calm  sagacity  of  his  intel- 
ligence ;  if  the  country  is  to  be  addressed  through  the  press] 
he  has  at  its  disposal  a  practised  pen;  if  Parliament  is  to  be 
persuaded,  his  address  exhibits  the  calm  reasoning  and  acntef 
exposure  of  sophistry,  which  is  sure  to  win  votes  :  if  it  be 
required  to  force  conviction,  be  finds  in  his  own  breast  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  humanity,  and'  adorns  them  will 
lively  sallies  of  eloquence  and  wit.  Doubtless  there  are 
orators  more  rich  in  imagery,  more  philosophic,  more  ar- 
dent, more  poetic — but  there  is  no  one  who  better  elucidates 
fast,  and  enters  deeper  into  his  subject.  The  traces  be 
leaves  in  the  mind  are,  perhaps,  less  brilliant  than  those  left 
by  Fox,  or  Bright,  but  they  are  more  profound.  His  logic 
penetrates  like  some  finely  tempered  weapon ;  it  tears  no 
muscle,  inilicts  no  pain,  but  almost  imperceptibly  it  reaches 
the  heart  and  compels  it  to  surrender.  That  which  espe- 
cially characterises  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Cobden,  is  tbe 
entire  absence  of  digression  ;  his  speech  is  as  true  to  the 
point  as  the  needle  to  the  polg,  and  never  deviates  for  an 
instant.  A  great  orator,  he  is  above  all,  the  orator  of  the 
League ;  a  sound  statesman,  he  is  especially  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  League  iu  Parliament;  in  a  word,  he  appear* 
to  me  its  very  personification — the  actual  incarnation  of  its 
movement.  *  *  *  * 

Gobden's  whole  life  has  been  one  of  labour  and  meditation. 
Beginning  with  humble  means,  he  has  realised  a  fortune  ;> 
emerging  from  obscurity,  be  has  won  a  reputation  ;  respected 
and  feared  by  the  aristocracy,  he  has  undertaken  to  guide 
an  entire  nation  to  the  promised  laud  of  Free  Trade.  He 
is  in  the  strength  and  prime  of  his  age,  if  strength  can  be 
applied  to  one  of  those  delicate  organisations  which  is  con- 
sumed by  the  fever  of  thought.  His  calm  and  meditative 
physiognomy,  fun-owed  over  by  the  deep  lines  of  meditation 
anil  reflection,  bears  witness  to  his  efforts  and  his  struggles. 
He  might  be  mistaken  for  a  hermit,  if  the  ardour  that 
sparkles  in  his  eyes  did  not  mark  him  as  the  leader  of  a 
party.  It  is  from  the  mildness  of  his  manners  and  his  sim- 
plicity, worthy  of  Franklin,  that  Cobden  has  ohiaiued  the 
sympathies  by  which  he  is  surrounded ;  as  it  is  in  the  ear- 
nestness of  his  temperament  and  bis  exhaustless  energies, 
that  the  source  of  I  its  influence  over  the  masses  may  be 
found.  At  a  distance  he  is  admired,  in  intimacy  he  is  be- 
loved. This  is  not  usually  the  effect  of  great  talents  ;  they 
usually  charm  you  at  a  distance,  but  crush  you  wheu  you 
come  near.  I  may  add  that  this  admiration  and  sympathy  of 
the  League  for  its  chief  is  often  manifested  in  a  most 
striking  manner;  ships  and  streets  hive  been  called  after 
his  name,  and  corporations  have  been  anxious  to  enrol  him 
amongst  their  citizens." 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Bright! 

"In  the  charming  openness  of  his  countenance,  Mr. 
Bright  exhibits  the  characteristic  signs  wliich  reveal  great 
talent.  The  inseparable  companion  of  Mr.  Cobden,  he  has 
shared  with  him  the  applauses  of  the  nation  and  the  fatigues 
of  the  strife ; — both  acting  in  conjunct  on  without  either 
being  eclipsed  ;  the  one  giving  to  the  question  clear  and 
definite  outline,  tbe  other  affording  to  the  picture  depth  and 
relief.  Ask  not  Mr.  Bright  to  convince  statisticians  and 
algebraists,  or  to  win  over  a  company  of  nervous  ladies  and 
perfumed  dandies  ;  he  respects  the  figures  of  arithmetic,  but 
he  rarely  uses  them  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  nervous  ladies, 
there  is  a  manly  firmness  in  his  tones  which  would  scare 
them  out  of  their  lives.  No  :  what  the  yoiiug  quaker  wants 
is  a  mass  of  human  beings  to  stimulate,  an  enemy  to  crush 
by  sarcasm,  a  plea  of  charity  to  be  poured  in  words  of  fire 
into  feeling  hearts.  To-day  he  will  hurl  thunderbolts  against 
the  iniquities  of  aristocratic  tyranny;  to-morrow,  his  voice,' 
faltering  with  emotion,  will  melt  an  audience  into  tears, 
whilst  he  describes  the  misery  of  the  workiug  classes. 
Behind  the  orator  you  always  see  the  Christian,  as  behind 
the  League  you  can  discover  the  democrat,  the  apostle  of 
international  fraternity  and  the  genuine  rights  of  man.  Thus 
this  double  source  of  ideas  gives  extraordinary  amplitude  to 
his  language.  In  his  speeches  you  find,  side  by  side  with 
philosophical  inspirations,  the  views  of  an  economist,  the 
popular  sentiments  and  irony  of  a  Parliamentary  debater;  — 
a  singular  mixture  of  acutcness  and  frankness,  sallies  of 
feeling  direct  from  the  heart,  sarcasms  of  great  bitterness  and 
even  of  invective,  as  when  he  dissects  the  political  articles 
of  the  Standard.  Mr.  Bright  takes  pleasure  in  braving  and 
defying  bis  enemies.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  groaniugs 
and  interruptions  of  tbe  protectionists  that  he  likes  to  try  bis 
strength.  lie  loves  the  tempest  which  he  knows  so  well 
how  to  subdue.    Like  Addison's  angel, 

lie,  pleas'd  the  Almighty's  anger  to  perform, 
Hides  nn  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm. 

"  There  is  in  Mr.  Bright  such  a  warmth  of  conviction, 
that  he  carries  the  heart  into  all  questions.  All  furnish  him 
pathetic  emotions,  and  he  does  not  utter  them  to  the  multi- 
tude uutil  they  have  passed  through  his  own  soul.  Ia 
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everything  he  takes  the  sympathetic  side  ;  and  if  distinctions 
should  be  drawn  between"  the  three  principal  orators  of  the 
League,  I  would  say  that  Cobden  appeals  most  to  the  intel- 
ligence, Fox  to  the  imagination,  and  Bright  to  the  heart. 
The  eloquence  of  the  leader  is  the  most  concise  and  con- 
vincing, that  of  I" os  the  most  dazzling  by  its  brilliancy,  and 
that  ot  Bright  the  most  touching.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
democratic  ardour  of  Bright  has  sometimes  compromised 
the  success  of  the  cause ;  I  would  reply  that  causes  must 
i  often  be  compromised  in  order  to  win ;  for  it  is  at  such  a 
crisis  that  the  distinction  between  the  coward  and  the  brave 
is  revealed.    Admirals  ere  now  have  been  forced  to  burn 

•  their  ships  in  order  to  ensure  the  victory.  But  I  may  add, 
that  the  reception  which  was  given  in  the  House  of  Com- 

.  mons  to  Mr.  Blight's  late  speech  on  the  Game  Laws,  proves 

•  that  he  unites  Parliamentary  tact  to  the  vehemence  of  the 
hustings." 

We  shall  return  to  this  interesting  article,  and  at 
'  the  same  time  endeavour  to  bring  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  further  specimens  of  the  growing 
Free  Trade  literature  of  France. 
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chiefly  designed  for  the  young,  hut  not  destitute  of 
entertainment  for  persons  of  mature  years.  The 
selection  of  art'eles  evinces  good  taste,  and  they 
have  all  a  high  moral  aim  and  purpose.  The  book 
is  well  priuted,  and  the  illustrations  are  generally 
very  effective.  We  can  safely  commend  it  to  our 
young  friends  as  a  miscellany  which  will  add  much 
to  their  pleasure,  and  not  a  little  to  their  profit. 
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William  Leavers,  Esq., 
"William  Wilson,  Esq., 
R.  G.  Welford,  Esq., 
Sidney  Smith,  Esq., 


DIRECTORS. 


Pamuel  Harrison,  Esq., 
Dr.  James  Carlisle, 
John  Godaby,  Esq., 
H.  Hall,  Esq.,  Uxbridge. 
Richard  liurnet,  Esq., 
J.  Matson,  Esq. 


Charles  Swaisland,  Esq.,Craj-ford. 

TUCSTEES. 

Dr.  Thomas  Price,  7,  Hichbury-terraee,  Islington. 
George  Thompson,  Esq.,  6,  Waterloo  place. 
Captain  Cojan,  Upper  Mill,  Hammersmitk. 

BAJTKBM. 

Messrs. Preieott,  Grots,  *  Co. 

SOLICITOR. 

Josh.  Ivimey,  Esq.,  2«,  Cha»cery-laB«. 

StRTETOR. 

Mr.  Frederick  Farrand,  Priory  Villa,  Pe«kham. 

SZCRET1KT. 

Mr.  Alfred  Lench  Said. 

Prospectuses  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  on  application  at  the  Society's 
Offices,  East  Temple  Chambers,  Whitefriars-street,  Fleet-street.  The  Rules 
(Sd.  each)  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  as  above. 

Persons  desirous  to  join  the  Society  are  requested  to  make  application 
Imntediately. 

The  Society's  Offices  will  be  open  for  receiving  subscriptions  and  the 
general  transaction  of  business,  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  eveaisf  s,  from 
ffto  9  o'clock. 


THE 

FREE  TRADE  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION.— 
As  the  Second  Subscription  is  aoout  to  be  called  for,  parties  intend- 
ing to  aTail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  Association  arc  requested  to 
make  application  for  shares  immediately.  Until  the  Second  Subscription 
is  called  in,  shares  can  be  obtained  on  the  same  terms  as  those  which  have 
been  already  taken  up.  Attendance  at  the  Unices,  Kast  Temple  Chambers, 
Whitefriars-street,  Fleet-street,  every  lueiday  and  Friday  evenings,  from 
Six  to  Nine  o'Clock 


TO  COUNTRY  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Any  person  forwarding  3s.  3d.  by  Post-office  order  to  the 
Publisher,  67,  Fleet-street,  London,  will  haTe  one  quarter's 
copies  of  the  League  forwarded  by  post  on  the  days  of  pub- 
lication. Subscriptions  for  the  paper  may  also  be  left  with 
J.  Gadsby,  Newall's-buildings,  Manchester ;  and  the  League 
may  be  had  by  order  of  any  news-agent  in  town  or  country. 
Subscribers  who  receive  coloured  envelopes  on  their  papers 
must  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscriritions  are  due. 


POSTSCKIPT. 

JLONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  April  11,  1846. 

In  another  part  of  our  paper  will  be  found  a  re- 
port of  the  Birmingham  Free  Trade  meeting  to 
raise  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  Quarter  of  a  Million 
Fund.  The  demonstration  was  well-timed  and 
well  placed.  When  one  member  for  that  important 
town  spoke  against  Free  Trade,  though  he  voted 
for  it,  and  the  other  both  spoke  and  voted  against 
it,  the  constituency  was  bound,  for  the  sake  of  the 
established  character  of  Birmingham,  to  pronounce 
its  opinion  on  the  great  question  at  issue,  in  a  man- 
ner that  could  not  be  mistaken,  before  the  country. 
The  time  was  well  chosen.  Nothing  can  be  more 
perilous  to  a  cause  than  a  general  and  delusive 
feeling  of  false  security.  The  tranquil  expectation 
which  is  now  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  country 
is  mistaken  by  some  of  the  monopolists  for  apathy ; 
and  hence  they  have  been  encouraged  to  interpose 
obstacles  and  create  delay.  We  trust  that  the  ex- 
ample of  nirmingham  will  be  imitated  in  other 
towns,  and  that  each  locality  will  work  out  its  own 
movement  without  waiting  to  be  visited  by  deputa- 
tions from  the  league.  Let  the  Free  Traders  be  up 
and  doing,  lest  their  quietude  should  be  mistaken  for 
want  either  of  confidence  or  interest  in  success.  Wo 
are  aware,  indeed,  thattheirpresentquiescence  arises 
from  excess  of  confidence,  and  that  a  disappoint- 
ment would  be  followed  by  a  convulsive  and  furi- 
ous agitation,  such  as  England  has  not  witnessed 
foT  many  a  long  day.  But  we  are  anxious  to  avoid 
any  angry  conflict ;  we  are  desirous  to  make  such  a 
demonstration  of  moral  force  as  would  overawe  re- 


sistance, and  thus  prevent  the  evoking  of  those  dan- 
gerous passions  which  disappointment,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  would  let  loose  upon  tlio  coun- 
try. It  was  wise  in  tho  Free  Traders  of  Birming- 
ham to  come  forward  at  this  crisis,  and  declare  that 
their  purpose  is  unshaken,  and  their  means  ready 
to  continue  the  conflict,  until  victory  is  achieved. 
Their  example  should  be  more  powerful  than  our 
precept.  They  have  declared  that  their  reliance  is 
still  fixed  on  the  people,  where  it  can  rest  more 
safely  and  more  securely  than  on  princes,  premiers, 
or  parliaments.  The  other  great  towns  of  the  em- 
pire must  pronounce,  not  to  create  civil  confusion, 
but  to  avert  its  possibility.  Even  were  there  "six 
Bichmonds  in  the  field,"  they  would  shrink  from 
the  encounter  with  an  entire  and  a  united  nation. 

It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  to  what  despicable 
arts  the  protectionists  will  resort  to  protract  the 
existence  of  monopoly  as  the  hour  of  its  doom  ap- 
proaches. They  are  now  coquetting  with  the 
Trades'  Unions,  acting  on  the  principle  that  "  like 
courts  like,"  for  their  confederacy  is  nothing  more 
than  a  vast  trades'  union  to  raise  rents  by  the 
means  of  high  prices  to  consumers,  just  as  infa- 
tuated combinators  endeavour  to  raise  wages  by 
forcing  employers  to  charge  high  prices  to  con- 
sumers. It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Corn  Trades' 
Union  protects  its  unjust  usurpations  by  legal 
enactments,  instead  of  ruffian  violence;  but  it  has 
not  abstained  even  from  the  latter,  as  witness  the 
field  of  Peterloo.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  but 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  junction 
between  the  protectionist  "turn-outs"  against 
Peel,  and  the  destructionist  "  turn-outs "  against 
other  employers.  The  object  of  both  is  the 
same ;  to  obtain  exorbitant  remuneration  for 
their  land  and  then-  labour,  from  farmers  of 
the  soil,  or  farmers  of  capital,  leaving  them 
to  repay  themselves  as  best  they  may,  by 
charging  high  prices  to  consumers. 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  these  idle  exhibitions 
of  petulant  resistance  to  what  every  man  in  his- 
senses,  and  every  woman  in  her  senses,  except  poor 
Mrs.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Gamp,  knows  to  be  inevitable. 
The  attitude  of  the  people  of  Birmingham  cannot 
be  mistaken  ;  there  is  scope  for  error  in  the  patience 
of  hope  manifested  by  Free  Traders  in  other  quar- 
ters. We  trust  that  in  the  ensuing  week  we  shall 
have  to  recount  the  proceedings  of  similar  meetings 
in  other  localities,  and  that  our  friends  everywhere 
will  exert  themselves  to  make  "  assurance  doubly 
sure." 


THE  FUNDS. 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Red.  Ann. 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
3iperCt.  Red.Ann. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  1800 

Cons,  for  Acct  

Exc.  Bills,  pm  

Ina.Bd8.rin.KHW/. 
Venezuela  2perCt. 

Do.  deferred  

Belgian  4i  per  Ct. 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

Chilian   

Columb.  ex.Venez. 

Danisli   

Dutch  2£  per  Cent. 
Dutch  4  per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Poring,  conv  

Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct. 
Do.  3  per  Ct.  ex.dv. 
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32 
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Fri. 
Apr.  10 


MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Monday,  April  0.— We  are  moderately  supplied  with  English 
Wheat  thin  morning;  most  of  tlio  White  that  has  arrived  was 
cleared  off  early  at  the  same  prices  as  last  Monday;  lied  Wheat, 
is  more  difficult  of  disposal,  but  factors  do  not  give  way  in 
prices.  The  supplyof  liarley  is  short ;  fine  Chevalier  maintains 
its  value,  and  sells  readily,  hut  other  descriptions  are  dull  sale, 
though  they  cannot  be  purchased  on  belter  terms.  In  addition 
to  the  Oats  noticed  in  tho  return,  several  Irish  vessels  have 
come  to  hand  to  this  morning's  market.  The  trade  is  heavy, and 
in  some  instances  rather  lower  prices  had  to  he  submitted  to  in 
order  to  effect  sales;  but  generally  quotations  are  not  altered. 
Fine  Beans  fetch  full  prices,  the  samples  being  few ;  hut  inferior 
sorts  are  the  turn  lower.   No  alteration  in  Peas.     S.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter 

Wheat,  Esnex,    Red  54  to  00   White  58  to  66 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    49      58  50  03 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  47     54  54  02 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  23  25 

Ditto  Ditto  Black   23  0  20 

Ditto  Ditto  Rolands  Now  27 

Scotch  Feed  20     26         Potato  28  29 

Limerick  25  26 

Ditto  Pine  New  27  29  Old  Fine  none 

Cork  24  25 

Waterford,  Yougbal,  fc  Cork  Black  23  24 

SligO  mttii,  un^i|mnn  ».l 


Galway  19  21 

Barley  2a  33 

Boans,  Mazagan  31  33 

Harrow  33  37 

Small  ~  39  40 

Peas,  White  Boilers  38  42 

Orey  30.. 32  Maple  32  34 

Flour,  Town  made  per  sack  of  2«0  lbs  45  00 

Norfolk  and  Sullolk  43  40 

FOBETON.  prkp..  ik  bomb* 

Per  Imperial  Quarter 

Wheat, Danlzig.high  mixed  58  to  68   5f  CO 

Rostock  56     CO  50  54 

Stettin   02     08  50  54 

Hamburgh   52     57   50  52 

Odessa    48  50 

Odessa  Polish   50  51 

Russian  soft  

Ditto   hard  

Spanish   54  00 

Blanquillo   56  62 

Australian    60  69 

Barley,  Grinding  27     28  • 

Distilling  29  31 

Oats,  Archangel   20  26 

Danish  

Swedish    23  2-1 

Stralsund  

Dutch  Feed  22     23   20  21 

Brew  27     29   23  24 

Polands    20  20 

Black  

Beans,  Egyptian  34  36 

Peas,  White   

Ditto  Boilers  42 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs  34  30 

United  States  30     37   28  30 

Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  Sec,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 

Peas 
601 


Wheat. 

Bailey. 

Oats. 

Boons. 

English  

. . . .  7550 

0597 

7502 

1365 

Scotch  

040 

125 

0022 

,  , ,  6258 

485 

2410 

1652 

980 

Flour,  0816  sacks;  10  barrels. 
April  8.— Next  market  clay  being  Good  Friday,  we  shall 
have  no  market  till  Monday.  Except  12760  qrs.  of  Foreign 
Wheat,  the  arrivals  since  Monday  are  very  trifling;  every 
branch  of  the  trade  is  extremely  languid  notwithstanding. 
Wheat  and  Birley  are  difficult  of  disposal,  and  the  attendance  of 
Oat,  buyers  is  small;  but  holders  give  way  in  the  price  of  no 
article.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  Gth  of  April  to  the  8th  of  April,  both  inclusive 


Wheat  . 
Barley  , 
Oats  . . . 


I 


English.    I  Irish. 

610 
1590 

730        i  0740 
Flour,  910  sacks. 
IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas, 
s.  d.   s.  d.   s.  d.    s.   d.   s.  d.   e.  d. 
2Sth    "     ....54   0..29    7.. 21    5.. 33   4. .34   2.. 35  2 
7th  March  ..54  10.. 29   3. .21  10. .33    6.  .34  11.  .33  8 

14th     „   54   3.. 29   4.  .21    9.. 34   2.. 35    2.  .34  9 

21st    „     ....55   1..29  10.. 22   0..33  10..  34   4.  .33  4 

28th   55  5. .30   2. .22   1..34   0..35   0..38  :s 

4th  April  55   9.. 30    7.. 22    6.. 33    7.. 34  10.. 34  2 

Aggregate  Average  of  Che  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  54s.  lid.;  Barley. 
29s.'i0d.  ;  Oats,  21s.  lid.;  Rye,  33s.  9d. ;  Beans,  34s.  9d.; 
Peas,  34s.  Od. 

Dull/.  Wheat,  18s.  0d.;  Barley,  9s.  0d.;  Oats,  6s.  Od. ;  Rve 
9s.  6d. ;  Beans,  8s.  6d.  ;  Peas,  8s.  6d. 


Foreign. 
12760 
250 
300 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE 


FRIDAY,  April  3. 
BANKRUPTS 

J.  Haye  and  H.  Ayres,  Newgate-street,  City,  woollen  drapers. 
[Messrs.  Everest  and  Co.,  Hattou  Garden. 

J.  Dutt,  Upper-street,  Islington,  builder.  [Mr.  Wright, 
Graeechurch-strect. 

H.  Watkinson,  President-street  East,  St.  Luke's,  carpenter. 
[Mr.  King,  North-buildings,  Finsbury  Circus. 

J.  Withers,  Bushey  Heath,  Hertfordshire,  cattle  dealer.  [Mr. 
Sanger,  Essex-court,  Temple. 

W.  G.  Bradford,  Bucklersbury,  City,  tailor.  [Messrs.  Tatham 
and  Son,  Staples  Inn. 

T.  Forshall,  Grove  House,  Kennington,  surgeon.  [Mr.  Bis- 
good,  Carey-street,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

W.  Pile,  Lower  Thames-street,  victualler.  [Mr.  Dnpleix, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

E.  S.  Dykes,  Romford,  Essex,  basket  maker  and  cooper. 
[Messrs.  Gadsden  and  Flower, Furnival's  Inn. 

J.  R.  Holmes,  Poplar,  brewer.   [Mr.  May,  Queen-square. 

A.  and  M.  Duttield,  Slough, ironmongers'.  [Mr.  Taylor,  Moor- 
gate-street. 

T.  G.  Shann,  Leeds,  woollen  cloth  merchant.  [Mr.  Strang- 
ways,  Barnard's  Inn. 

H.  Marsland,  Bosden,  Cheshire,  silk  throwster.  [Mr.  Cop- 
pock,  Cleveland-row. 

J.  Morris,  Manchester,  auctioneer.  [Messrs.  Gregory  and 
Co.,  Bedford-row, 

J.  Williamson,  Manchester,  brickmaker.  [Messrs.  Gregory 
and  Co.,  Bedford-row. 

T.  M.  Cook,  Bath,  publican.    [Mr.  Mansford,  Bath. 

M.  Oliver,  Longtown,  Cumberland,  innkeeper.  [Messrs. 
Mounsey  and  Gray,  Staple's  Inn. 

T.  Hem-ey,  Liverpool  draper.  [Mr.  Walker,  Furnival's  Inn. 
SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Aitken,  W.  T.,  Glasgow,  sharebroker. 

Mi)lcr,JJ.,  Dundee,  coal  merchant. 


TUESDAY,  April  7. 
BANKRUPTCY  ANNULLED. 
W.  E.  Bosnian,  High-street.  Whit  echapel,hat  and  shoe  dealer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

R.  Gatehouse, R.  Darch,  anil  G.  Wilkin?,  Upper  Lisson-street, 
timber  merchants.    [Mr.  Lambert,  Raymond-buildings. 

R.  Moir,  West  Cowes,  stationer  and  jeweller.  [Mr.  Woollen, 
Bucklersbury. 

G.  Felthouse,  Dorcas-terrace,  Fulham,  plumber.  [Messrs. 
Watson  and  Son,  Bouverie  street. 

R.  Arscott,  Kingsland-road,  grocer.  [Messrs.  Simpson  and 
Cobb,  Moorgate-street. 

J.  Barwise,  St.  Martin' s-lane,  watchmaker.  [Mr.  Luttlv, 
Dyer's  Hall, Dow  gate-bill. 

B.  Rebbeck,  Dog-row,  Ccmbridge-healh-row,  and  Rose-place, 
Mile  End,  oil  and  colounnan.  [Mr.  Goren,  South  Mollon- 
street. 

J.  Hare,  New-street,  Dorset-square,  lineudraper.  [Messrs. 
Blardwick  and  Co.,  Weaver's  Hall. 

J.  Quarton,  Stamford-bridge,  Yorkshire,  grocer.  [Mr.  Wood,' 
Y'ork. 

W.  Tweddje,  Liverpool,  soap  manufacturer.  [Messrs.  Coru- 
thwaite  and  Co.,  Old  Jewry  Chambers. 

J.S.  Gregson,  Manchester,  grocer.  [Messrs.  Gregory  end  Co., 
Bedford-row. 

.1.  Bird,  North  Shields,  linen  and  woollen  draper.  [Mr.  Hart- 
ley, Southampton-street,  Bloomsbury. 

W.  Gray,  Salfoid,  Lancashire,  brewer.  [Mr.  Moss,  Serjeant's 
Inn. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
J.  Mackenzie,  Inverness,  house-carpenter. 
W.  Anderson  and  A.  Drummond,  Glasgow,  accountants, 
J,  Strong,  Glasgow,  merchant. 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


On  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  Mouth,  every  Part  containing  Four  highly -fiuished  Portraits,  price  One  Shilling, 

THE   PEOPLE'S   NATIONAL    PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

Of  HlustrUus  arid  Eminent  Personages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  engraved  by  first  rate  Artists,  from  Paintings  by  Lawrence 
HevnoMs.West,  Sliee,  Honpner,  lleechey,  Phillips,  Carrick,&c.  &c. 
With  Memoirs  by  W.  COOKE  TAYLOB,  LL.D. 
Fisher,  8on,  and  Co.,  the  Caxton  Press,  Angel-street,  Newgate-street,  London. 


T7ISHER?S  CALu'kY  6?  SCRIPTURE  ENGEAV- 

incs  Historical  nnd  Landscape, 
BTlwteJ  from  the  best  PuintlnR.  of  in..  Old  Makers.  The  Landscapes  by 
Allom  ami  others. 

"With Descrintions, historical,  geographical, and  critical, by  Jobh  Kitto, 
AS.,  F.s  a  ,  Kditor  of  "  The  Pictorial  Bible,"  the  "  Cyclopedia  ot  Biblical 

I1Se^onfCan4C'Co.,  the  Caxton  Press,  Angel-street,  Nev  fcj  I  reet, 
London. 


Now  ready,  Vols  I.,  II.,  Ill  , each  containing  C4  beautiful  Engravings  on 
Steel,  elegantly  bound,  price  22s., 

THE  PEOPLE'S  GALLERY  OF  ENGRAVINGS, 
after  original  pictures  auddrawinus  by  Lawrence,  Turner,  Stanlk-lu, 
Prout,  Roberts,  Alloni,  Chalons,  Huyter,  Funis,  Maclise,  Sttpliuuotf,  Uat- 
teimole,  ltarllctt,  Lcitcti,  &c  &c. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.G.N.  M'rioiit,  M.A. 
Published  also  in  Parts,  each  Part  containing  fuur  beautiful  Engravings 
on  Steel,  lor  One  Shilling. 

Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.,  the  Caxton  Press,  Angel-strcct,  Ncwgatc-strect, 
London. 


Price  Six  Shillines. 

COMPENSATION  to  the  People  for  Aristocratic  Food 
Laws  und  Unfair  Taxation  ;  or,  the  Influence  of  Aristocracies  on  the 
Condition  of  Nations.   Bj  J.J.  MiCINTTBE,  Esq. 

London  :  Fisher.  Son.  and  Co. ;  and  all  Ilooksellci-S. 

Now  Ready,  atcvery  Library  in  the  Kingdom. 
In  I  vol.,  price  lbs.  td., 

HELEN    STANLEY;    a    Tale.     By  Matilda  M. 
Hits 

In  .1  vols.,  price  £1  lis.  Gd., 
LOVE,  WAR,  AND  ADVENTURE,   lly  H  IUbkness. 

In  3  vols.,  price  .CI  l  Is.  6d., 
C.ii  ha  of  THE  forest.  By  the  Author  of  Rodenhurst. 

E.  Churton,  Library,  26,  Holies-street 

No.  2.  of  THE  TOPIC. 
Now  ready ,  fep  4to.,  price  3d. , 

ritHE   NEW  TARIFF,  and  its  Effect  on  Trade  and 

i  Society  fully  analysed  atid  elucidated 

This  new  periodical,  "  The  Topic,"  consists  of  an  article  each  week  of 
the  same  kind,  ami  by  the  same  writers,  as  in  the  quarterly  reviews, 
No.  I. —  1  he  Indian  \Var. 

C.  Mitchell,  Red  Lion  court,  Fleet  street. 

Just  Published,  price  Is  each,  or  by  Post  (pie-paid),  ls,4d., 
New  Editions  of 

THE       OVERS  E  E  K  S*  GUIDE. 
THE  HIGHWAY  SURVEYOR'S  GUIDE. 
THE  CONSTABLE'S  GUIDE.       THE  CHURCHWARDEN'S  GUIDE. 
Also  price  3s  ,  boards, 
THE  GENERAL.  HIGHWAY  ACT,  and  the  Statutes  and  Cases  relating 
thereto     i tb  Index,  Notes.  Abstracts,  &c.   By  A.  A.  Frt,  Esq. 

Ditto'  bound  with  the  Highway  Surveyor's  Guide,  cloth,  4s  6d. 
London-    Charles  Knight  and  Co.,  22,  Ludgate-Strcct,  l'ublishers  (by 
Authority)  to  the  PoOI  Law  Commissioners. 


Dr.  Robert  Culverwcll's  Guide  to  Health  and  Lour  Life. 
(300  oases,  pocket  volume),  price  U. .  by  post,  la.  Cd., 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID;  with  Diet 
Tables  for  all  Complaints,  lly  R.  J-  Cclverwell,  M.D  ,  M  R.C.S., 
I.  A.C.&c.  Contents.— How  to  Insure  perfect  digestion,  tranquil  feelings, 
a  good  night  s  r»st,a  clear  head,  and  a  eontemed  mind,  lly  an  observance 
of  the  instructions  herein  contained,  the  feeble,  the  nervously  delicate, 
even  to  the  most  shattered  constitution,  may  acquire  the  greatest  amount 
of  physical  happiness,  and  roach  in  health  the  lull  period  ol  hie  allotted  to 
man  To  he  had  of  Sherwood,  23,  Putcrnosier-row,  and  all  Booksellers,  or 
direct  from  the  Author.  21 ,  Aruudel-street.  Strand,  who  may  be  advised 
with  on  these  matters  daily  till  3;  evenings, 7  till  9. 


CORNER'S  NEW  HISTORICAL.  WORKS,  for  School 
and  Family  Reading. 
Each  History,  commencing  with  the  earliest  authentic  records,  is  conti- 
nued to  the  present  time,  faithfully  pourtraving,  also,  the  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  State*  of  Civilisation  of  the  People 

Hound  witK  Without 
the  tfucstions.  Questions 
England  and  Wales;  five  fine  plateB,  and  map,  I  4s.  -  -  -  3s.  fid. 
Ireland;  three  tine  plates,  -and  map  -    A  3s.   -      -      -2a.  fid. 

Scotland;  three  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s  -  -  -  2s.  fid. 
France;  three  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3g.  -  -  -  2s.  fid. 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  three  plates,  and  map  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  Gd. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway;  with  two  fine  plates  and  map  -  2s.  Cd. 
Germany  and  the  German  Empire  ;  3  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  3s.  fid 
Tu  key  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  3  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  3s.  fid. 
Poland  and  Russia;  with  three  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  6d. 
Italy  and  Switzerland  ;  three  tine  plates,  and  map  -      -      -   3s.  6d. 

Holland  ami  Belgium,  with  two  fine  plates, and  map      -      -      -   2s.  fid. 

The  object  of  these  works— peculiarly  suited  to  Schools  and  Families— is 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  faithful  History  of  each  Nation,  interspersed 
with  an  accurate  account  of  the  Religion,  Customs,  National  Character- 
istics. State  of  Civilisation,  and  Domestic  Habits  of  the  people,  in  various 
periods  of  their  history  :— to  attract  the  attention  of  the  rising  generation 
by  purity  of  language  and  clearness  of  detail !  and  thus  render  easy  aud 
pleasant  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  events  of  history. 

London  :  Dean  and  Co.,  Threadnoedlc-strcet;  and,  by  order,  of  all  Book- 
sellers. 


Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

THE  Roval  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  bv  Madame  Tussaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  F. 
Tussaud,  the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  is  new  added  to  the  Collection. 
—BAZAAR,  Baker-street,  Portman -square, 
"This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis. "—Times. 
Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Rooms,  6d.  Open  from  11  till  4  ;  and  from 
7  till  10 

RICHARD  COBDEN,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

T  STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  Engravers,  Publishers, 
•  J  -  and  Printsellcrs,  have  the  honour  to  announce  that  the  WHOLE- 
LENGTH  PORTRAIT  Of  RICHARD  COBDEN,  ESQ.,  M.P..  painted  by 
C.  A.  Du  Val,  Esq.,  is  now  on  view  for  a  short  time  prior  to  being  placed  in 
the  Engraver's  hand.  This  is  the  latest  portrait  as  well  as  the  most 
striking  likeness  ever  painted,  and  will  be  engraved  in  line  in  the  highest 
stv  le  ot  art. 

J.  S.  and  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  the  Subscribers  to  the  Portrait 
of  Wm.  Brown,  Esq.,  that  the  engraving  will  shortly  be  completed  and 
ready  for  delivery.  This  portrait  has  received  the  unanimous  approval  of 
Mr.  Brown's  friends,  and  is  admitted  to  be  a  very  correct  likeness 

These  portraits  are  perfectly  distinct  from  any  others  announced  to  the 
public.  Tlu  y  arc  double  the  size  of  those  already  published,  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  render  them  in  every  respect  works  of  standard  ex 
cellencc. 

Art  Union  Repository,  46,  King-street, Manchester. 


LIMBIRD'S  STRAND  STATIONERY  WAREHOUSE. 
— Stationery,  Travelling  "Writing  desks,  Envelope  and  Dressing- 
Cases,  Ladies'  Companions,  Al  bums,  Scrap  Books,  portfolios, and  Blotting- 
books,  Inkstands.  Gold  and  Silver  ever-pointed  Pencil-cases,  Pearl  and 
Ivory  Tablets,  &c;  Bibles  and  Prayers  in  plain  and  elegant  bindings. 
Name  plate  engraved  for  2s.  Cd. ;  lou  best  cards,  2s  fid.:  superfine  letter 
paper  from  fis.  the  ream;  note  paper,  from  3s.  the  ream ;  with  every 
article  of  stationery,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  pricts.— At  LIM- 
RIRD'S,  143,  Strand,  facing  Catherine-street.  Envelopes,  fid.,  9d.,  and  Is. 
the  hundred. 


17 LE CTRO -PLATE  SUPERSEDED  BY  RICHARD 
J  and  JOHN  SLACK'S  PURE  NICKEL  SILVER. — This  incompa- 
rable Metal  possesses  all  the  richness  of  Silver  in  appearance,  with  all  its 
durability  and  hardness,  aud  is  warranted  to  stand  the  test  of  aquafortis. 

Fiddle         Thread    Victoria  and 
pattern.       pattern.   King's  patm. 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  per  dozen      -   12s.  Od.        38s.  Od.        30s.  0d. 
Dessert  ditto,  ditto  -  10  o         21  0         25  0 

Teaspoons,  ditto  5  0         11  0         12  0 

R.  and  J.  S.  beg  to  caution  the  public  against  several  spurious  imitations 
of  their  articles,  The  genuine  arc  to  be  had  only  at  their  establishment, 
880,  Strand,  where  may  he  inspected  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Fur- 
nishing Ironmongery  in  London,  at  prices  80  per  cent,  under  any  other 
house;  the  money  returned  for  any  article  not  approved  of.  Their  book, 
containing  drawings  and  prices  of  every  urtiele,  may  be  had  gratis,  or  sent 
post  free  to  any  part.  Richard  and  John  Slack,  336,  Strand,  opposite 
Somerset  House,  established  1818. 


OTOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRACTION 

\7j  of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently  and  effectually 
removed  .in  Youth  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  by  the  occasional  use  of  the 
Improved  Elastic  Chest  Expander,  which  iH  light,  simple  easily  employed, 
outwardly  or  invisibly,  without  any  uncomfortable  restraint,  or  impediment 
to  exercise.  Stmt  per  poMt,  by  Mr.  A.  Binyon,  Sole  Manufacturer  and 
Proprietor,  40,  Tavistoc  k-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  or  fuU  particu- 
ars  on  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 


"IMCIII.Y  CUT  OI.ASS  (  IIANDELIERS  in  great 

.IV  variety  of  Elegant  and  Original  Designs,  from  £10  upwards  ;  a  very 
choice  stock  of  richly  cut  glass  single-light  lustre*,  from  17s.  per  pair  up- 
wards ;  double-light  girandoles,  from  £0  ppr  pair,  upwards  ;  pianoforte  and 
table  lights  ;  engraved  and  elegantly -cut  decanters,  wine  glasses,  tumblers, 
goblets,  an/  every  description  of  Table  Glass  of  the  newest  and  richest 
patterns,  at  equally  reasonable  prices.  Also,  a  very  extensive  and  superior 
•lock  of  Bohemian,  French,  and  Venetian  Glass,  Just  imported.  At  F.  and 
C.  OSLBR'fl  I/ondon  Warehouse,  41,  Oxford  street,  near  Bcrncrs-sti  cet. 
Manufactory,  Broad-street,  Birmingham.  Established,  1S07.  Whole- 
sale and  export  orders  executed  ou  the  lowest  terms 


T?REE  TRADE  CLUB,  27,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 

_L  —The  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  MEMBERS  of  this  CLUB  was 
held  on, Monday,  the  tin  of  April,  1MB,  at  the  Club  House,  in  Regent- 
street. 

Major- General  BBJGGS,FR.S.,F.G.6.,tn  the  Chair. 

A  most  satisfactory  report  of  The  financial  and  general  pTOSpCCtS Of  the 
club  having  been  read  and  adopted,  it  was 

Resolved— 1.  That  a  copy  of  the  report  be  printed  and  sent  to  each 
meml  er. 

2,  That  the  committee  be  requested  to  draw  u;^>  a  circular,  to  accompany 
the  report,  calling  on  each  member  to  exert  himself  zealously  to  obtain 
members,  With  a  view  to  give  full  effect  to  the  important  objects  contem- 
plated in  the  establishment  of  the  club. 

3.  That  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  be  elected  members  of 
the  committee  for  tiie  succeeding  year,  namely  :- 

•  ■  ,F.G>.  " 


■iggs,  Major  Gen  ,F.R,S  , 
Bright,  John,  Esq.. M.P. 
Clark,  William,  Esq. 

Cobden,Rich.  rd,Esq.,M  P. 
Cogan,  Captain 
Daw,  Edward,  Esq. 

Dncle.the  Earl 

litzroy,  Lord  Charles,  M.P. 
Gibs 

Ivimy.  Joseph,  Esq.  j  Wilson,  Jaines,  Esq. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  chairman,  the  meeting  dissolved. 
By  order  of  the  Meeting, 

Jamls  Aooi-riius  Moore,  Secretary. 


Moore,  R.  R.  R.,Esq. 
Radnor,  the  Ea  I  of 
Kicurdo,  John  Lewis,  Esq  ,M.P. 
Ricnido,  Ralph,  Esq. 
|  Thompson,  George,  Esq. 
I  VUliers,  the  Hon.  6.  P.,  M.P. 
|  White,  William,  jun  ,  Esq. 
|  Wilkinson,  Norman,  Esq. 
;  Milncr,Esq.,M  P.  |  Wilkinson,  W.  A.,  Esq. 


CIRCULAR  NOTES  and  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT.— 
The  LONDON  AND  WESTM INTER  BANK  issues  Circular  Notes 
for  the  use  of  Travellers  and  Residents  on  the  Continent.  Thene  Nottsaic 
payable  at  every  important  place  in  Europe,  and  thus  enable  a  traveller  to 
vary  his  route  without  Inconvenience;  no  expense  is  incurred  except 
the  price  of  the  stamp,  and  when  cashed  no  Charge  jl  made  for  commission. 

These  Notes  may  be  obtained  either  ;it  the  HeudOfliceof  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  in  Lnthbury  ;  or  at  the  Branches  of  the  Hank,  viz.  •— 
1,  St.  James's-square;  213,  High  Ilolbom;  4.  Stratford  place,  Oxford 
street;  3,  Wellington-street,  Borough  ,  and  K7,  High-street,  Whitcchapcl. 

Hy  Order  ol  the  Baard, 
James  William  GxIjBAJLT,  General  Manager. 


E 


DENTISTRY. 

223,  Piecadil'v,  between  Regent  Circus  and  Haymarket,  London 

G1DNKY,  formerly  of  New  York,  but  for  the  last 
10  years  extensively  kn*wn  in  Manchester  and  its  populous 
neighbouring  towns,  as  the  Amcrit  an  Dentist,  in  consequence  of  his  health 
requ  rfng.a cnange  to* milder  and  drier  climate,  has  selected  the  above 
premises,  as  very  central,  and  convenient  for  his  professional  business, 
where  he  tenders  his  best  services  to  all  who  may  desire  the  faithful  and 
solid  advantages  of  his  art  His  practice  will  embrace  every  necessary 
operation  for  the  Improvement  and  preservation  of  the  human  teeth  He 
regulates  deranged  teeth,  and  removes  all  causes  incidental  to  their  de- 
struction, or  that  may  deform  the  beauty  of  these  important  organs 

Mr  G  never  uses  any  of  the  various  cements,  pastes,  or  succedaneums, 
which  are  all  mere  fancy  names  for  the  same  article,  being  base  amalgunis 
of  quicksilver  (mercury;  with  other  coasts  metals,  their  use  being  wholly 
prohibited  for  filling  tech,  and  justly  considered  mal-practiee,  by  the 
American  College  and  Society  of  Mental  Surgeons;  but  he  fills  decayed 
teeth  with  the  very  finest  gold,  so  as  to  preserve  Them  free  from  pain 'for 
life  Nor  docs  he  excise  or  cut  off  the  crowns  of  painful  te  eth  when  they 
should  be  extracted ;  but  his  remedy  effectually  and  with  ease  destroy  s  the 
nerve  when  exposed  and  painful  His  experience  and  advantages  hi  arti- 
ficial substitutes  are  equal  to  any  in  the  profession 

Mr  G  considers  it  strictly  professional,  and  will,  under  a  conviction  of 
its  utility,  adapt  the  practice  when  eaMed  ou  of  visiting  public  seminaries 
and  private  families,  for  inspection  and  consultation  only,  either  before  or 
ut  ter  the  hours  of  business 

His  circular  containing  regulated  charges,  and  brief  information, 
respecting  the  advantages  and  utility  of  his  profession,  may  be  had  through 
post  when  required    Hours  of  business  from  iua,m  to  o  p.m. 


FENDERS,  STOVES,  and  FIRE-IRONS.  —  The 
largest  assortment  of  Stoves  and  Fenders,  as  well  as  General  Iron- 
mongery, in  the  world,  is  now  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S  (late 
RIPPON  and  BURTON'S)  extensive  warehouses.  Bright  steel  fenders,  to 
4  feet,  from  3os  each  ;  ditto,  ditto,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  from  (iOs. ; 
rich  bronzed  scroll  do.,  with  steel  bar,  los.  6d.  ;  iron  fenders,  3  feet. 
4s  6d;  4  feet,  6s.;  ditto  bronzed,  and  fitted  with  standards,  3  feet,  9s  ;  4 
feet,  lis.;  wrought  iron  kitchen  fenders,  3  feet,  4s  6d ;  4  feet,  6s;  bright 
register  stoves,  with  bronzed  ornaments,  and  two  sets  of  bars,  from  9 is  ; 
ditto,  ditto,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  from  £9;  black  dining-room  register 
stoves,  2  feet,  18s;  3feet,2"s;  bed-room  register  stoves,  2  feet,  16s;  3  feet, 
'24s.  The  new  economical  thermio  stove,  with  fender  and  radiating  hearth- 
plate,  from  £S ;  fire-irons  for  chambers  Is  Ud  per  set;  handsome  do., 
with  cut  heads,  6s  6d  ;  newest  pattern,  with  elegant  bronzed  heads,  lis. 
A  variety  of  fire-irons,  with  ormolu  and  richly  cut  heads,  at  proportionate 
prices.  Any  article  in  the  furnishing  ironmongery,  30  percent  under  any 
other  house.  The  money  returned  for  every  article  not  approved  of. 
Detailed  catalogues,  with  engravings,  sent  (per  postl  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S  (late  RIPPON  and  BURTON'S  I  stock  of 
general  furnishing  ironmongery  is  literally  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
as  no  language  can  be  employed  to  give  a  correot  idea  of  its  variety  and  ex- 
tent, purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  inspect  it.— 39,  Oxford-street 
(corner  of  Newman-street).   Established  in  Wclls-street.1820. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  LANDLORD 

CJECOND  BRITISH    BUILDING   AND  INVEST 

ME  NT  COMPANY.  Enrolled. 
Established  on  Macarthur's  Simplified  and  Improved  Plan. 
Monthly  Subscription,  l"s  per  Share. 

No  Redemption  Fee. 
Office,  3,  Ivy-Lane,  St.  Paul  s,  London. 
Hours,  IS  till  4. 
Commenced  in  March,  1846. 

TEUSTEES. 

"WilliamAnderson.M.R.CS.,  12,  Chad  well  street,  Myddleton -square. 
William  Farmer,  29,  Charlotte- terrace,  Barnsbury-road,  Islington. 
James  Stalev,  Tibberton -square, Islington. 
Thomas  Sheppard,  5,  Gainsford  place,  Barnsbury-road. 
All  letters  should  be  directed  to  "  The  Second  British  Building  and 
Investment  Company,"  3,  Ivy -lane.  St.  Paul's,  London. 

The  British  Building  and  Investment  Company  was  commeneed  on  the 
4th  September,  1845,  in  five  months  enrolled  [500  Shareholders,  issued  2900 
Shares,  and  advanced  about £10,500 to  its  Shareholders  for  the  purchase  of 
property.  Such  success  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Building  Societies. 

At  a  Public  Meeting,  at  which  upwards  of  1100  persons  were  present,  held 
at  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  Tuesday,  17th  Feb.,  1846,  Mr.  W. 
Farmer,  in  the  chair,  the  following  Resolutions  were  earried  unanimously  : 
Moved  by  Mr,  Real,  seconded  by  Mr  Lovejoy,— That  this  meeting  highly 
approves  of  the  plan  on  which  the  Second  British  Building  and  Investment 
Company  is  established  ;  and  cordially  recommends  it  to  the  public  as  being 
based  on  equal  justice  to  all,  and  providing  for  the  members,  desirous  of 
purchasing  property,  the  greatest  advantages  consistent  with  security  to 
the  whole  body  of  members. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas,— That  this  meeting 
considers  the  conduct  of  the  Directors,  in  waiving  their  right  to  receive 
or  claim  any  advance  from  the  Company  during  the  first  12  months,  as 
highly  honourable,  and  deserving  of  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  meeting. 

"  we  hold  Macarthur's  nlan  for  forming  Building  Societies  to  be  a  de- 
cided improvement. "—Weekly  Dispatch 

"  He  has  really  simplified  and  improved  the  plan  on  which  Building 
Societies  are  conducted."— Temperance  Intelligencer. 
The  Prospectus  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  of  any  of  the  Directors,  and  at 
5ussex  flail,  52,  Lendenhall  street, City. 
Coffee  Rooms,  Exeter-street,  Sloane-street. 
Coffee  Rooms,  Henry-street,  Portland  Town. 
The  Mechanic's  Institution,  Gt  Carlisle-street,  Portman-market. 
The  "  National"  Office.  1H.  St.  Mary  Axe,  City. 
C.  Witcomb,  121,  Lcadenhall-stre<  t. 
"W.  Parkins,  11 ,  Han  way-street,  Oxford-street. 
J.  H.  Starie.  166,  High  Ilolbom. 

The  Building  Societies  Record  Office,  121,  Lendenhalbstreet:  or  at 
The  OHIce  of  the  Company,  3,  Ivy  lane,  St.  Paul's,  from  10  to  i  o'clock, 
where  also  the  Rules,  price  Ad.,  mav  he  •btained 

Shares  may  be  taken,  and  Subscriptions  paid  at  the  Office,  3,  Ivy-lace, 
St  Paul's,  London   Hours,  10  till  4,  and  on  Saturday  Evenings, from  7  to  10. 
Subscriptions  received  each  Month,  on  the 

FirgI  Friday,  at  the  British  Schools,  Den  mark  terrace,  Pen  ton  vi  lie  ; 

Second  Friday,  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  Exeter-street,  Sloanc  street, 
Chelsea  (except  in  April,  1840,  Good  Friday) ; 

Third  Friday,  at  the  Bducal  al  in, mute,  131.  Blackfrlars -road,  the 

Obelisk; 

Fourth  Friday,  at  the  Temperance  II all, Henry-street,  Portland  Town; 
From  7  to  9  in  the  evening. 

All  Letters  should  be  directed  to  the  Second  British  Building  and  Invest- 
ment Company,  3,  Ivy-lane,  St  Paul's,  London,  prepaid,  and  if  au  answer 
is  required,  u  stamp  fur  the  reply  must  be  cnvlosva. 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD.— 
As  real  goodness  is  not  helped  by  praise,  nor  injured  by  reproach,  so 
the  BLAi  'K  TEA,  at  4s.  (id.  per  lb.,  sold  by  DAK1N  and  COMPANY,  owes 
its  popularity  solely  to  its  intrinsic  excellence. 

Orders  from  the  country  forwurded  Carriage  Free. 


MERCANTILE  LIFE. — It  lias  been  remarked  by  Intel- 
ligent foreigners  that  cases  of  Baldness  greatly  prevail  in  this  country 
and  as  a  cause,  that  the  unwearied  application  to  mercantile  pursuit!  con- 
tributes largely  to  this  result.  Be  this  as  it  may,  nowhere  is  a  protective 
and  restorative  prepaiation  more  needed,  and  probably  there  i-,  no  l;uro- 
pcan  people  to  whom  artificial  appliances  have  been  no  eminently  service- 
able. The  numerous  cases  of  recovery  of  the  hair  after  having  fallen  off,  a'r 
partial  baldness,  are  truly  astonishing.   The  testimonials  of  the  cfikacv  of 

OLtiRIDUE'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA  ' 
place  its  power  and  virtues  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil ;  3s.  Cd.,  6s.,  and  Us 
per  bottle.    No  other  prices  are  genuine.— old  ridge 'a  Balm,  1,  Wellington- 
street,  the  second  house  from  the  Strand. 

JONES'S  i'4.  is.  S1LVEK  LEVER  WATCHES 
wan-anted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week. are  selling 
atthe  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-ofllce  order  for  1».  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  scut  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Head  Jones's  "bketch 
Watch  Work. "sent  free  for  a  2d.  stamn 

D BANK'S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS  were" amon 
the  first  brought  out,  and  have  maintained  their  pre-eminence  cv 

since.  Besides  being  used  by  the  Merchants  and  Bankers  of  Lando 
together  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  these  Pens  arc  al' 
patronized  by  Her  Majesty's  Judges,  and  by  a  large  number  of  th 
Clergy.  Deane's  Two  hole  Black  Pens  arc  especially  adapted  for  con 
tinuoufl  writing,  their  elasticity  affording  an  agreeable  cave,  and  thei 
strength  insuring  the  same  diameter  of  writing  for  a  long  period  to- 
gether. Steel  Pen  and  Cutlery  Department  of  Dcanc's  A\  arehou" 
show  Ro  mis,  and  Manufactories,  optning  to  the  Monument,  46, 
William  Street,  London  Bridge. 


LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVIN 
CREVM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inestimable  Cream  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  Cic  disagree* 
aide  smell  inseparable  from  that  article  10  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  white 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  on 
the  face,  and  emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Puts,  price  '2s.  (!d.,  3s.  Gd.,&c 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Three  King-court, Lombard-street,  London* 
Manufacturers- of  Couibs  and  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
  approved  principles. 


0 


UTFITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  and  the  <  OLO- 

NIKS.  Parties  leaving  England  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
urchase  their  Outfits  at  E  J.  MONNERY  and  CO.'S, 165,  F<  nehurch-strccV 


pui 

City,  where  a  large  assortment  of  Shirts,  Clothing,  Hosiery,  Gauze-Merino 
Under  Shirts,  Sc.,  adapted  for  each  particular  colony,  as  well  as  for  the  voy- 
age, is  kept  ready  for  immediate  use, and  at  prices  far  more  reasonable  than 
usually  charged  for  the  same  articles. 

Bedding,  Military  Accoutrements,  Cabin  and  Camp  Furniture  of  every 
description.   Lists,  with  Prices  atlixed.  forwarded  by  post.  .A 

SELLING  OFF  CARPETS. 

LUCK,  KENT,  and  CUMMING,  heg  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  as  woll  as  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they 
have  removed  their  Business  from  Carpenter  s  Hall,  I^otidou  Wall,  to  their 
long  established  Warehouse,  4,  REGENT-STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE, 
opposite  Howell  and  James's,  and  to  98,  HATTON  GARDEN,  HOLBORN, 
where  they  trust  that  Patronage  will  be  continued  which  they  have  en- 
joyed for  upv\  a.  ils  ot  a  century.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  large  stock 
of  BRUSSELS,  KIDDERMINSTER,  and  other  Carpeting,  to  be  sold  at  a 
Great  Reduction.  In  addition  to  Carpeting,  they  have  at  their  West  End 
Establishment,  a  large  Stock  of  Ch  nt/rs,  Damasks,  Tabourets.  &v.  &c,  well 
worthy  of  attention.  A  splendid  Carpet,  of  British  manufacture,  20-3  by 
18,  with  a  centre-  and  border,  at  less  thai  cost  price. 

BRUSHES— NEW  INVENTIONS. 

rpHE  TRIPLE  HAIR  BRUSH.    One  stroke  of  this 

.L  is  equal  to  the  effect  of  one  penetrating,  6ve  small-tooth  combs,  and 
one  even  cut  brush;  to  be  had  in  four  sizes,  No.  7,  5s.  fid.   No.  8,  7s.  (id 

No.  9,9s.  Gd.   No.  10,  lis.  Cd. 

THE  DOUBLE  ANTI -PRESSURE  NAIL  BRUSH,  which 
does  not  divide  the  quick  from  the  nail,  no  pressure  being  required,  and 
thoroughly  cleans  and  polishes  the  nails  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  of  any 
other  method  Price,  in  Bone,  No.  1.  lis.  No  2,  2s.  fid.  No.  3,  3s.  6d.  No 
4,  5s.,  and  of  all  sizes  and  prices  in  Ivory. 

THE  NEW  TOOTH-PICK  BRUSH,  which  entirely  enters 
between  the  interstices  of  the  closest  teeth  ;  marks,  full  size  brushes,  No.  , 
1,  hard.  No.  2,  less  hard.  No.  3.  middling,  No.  4,  soft-  The  Narrower 
Brushes,  No.  5,  hard.  No.  6,  less  hard.  No.7,  middling.  No,  8,  soft,  at  Is. 
each,  or  10s.  per  dozen  in  Bone ;  and  2s.  each,  or21s.  pcrdoscn  in  Ivory,  the 
Hair  warranted  never  to  come  out. 

THE  MEDIUM  SHAVING  BRUSH,  between  the  usual 
End*er  Hair  and  Bristle  Brush,  being  a  selection  of  the  strongest  Hair  only 
from  the  Badger  Skin,  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  both  in  Bone  and  Ivory. 

The  above  articlesare  the  Inventions  of  ROSS  and  SONS,  119  and  120, 
Bishopsgate -street,  London,  and  being  protected,  any  one  imitating  them 
will  be  proceeded  against 

HEAL  and  SON'S  LIST  of  BEDDING,  containing  a 
full  description  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  by  which  purchasers  are 
enabled  to  judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  bed- 
ding. Sent  free,  by  post,  on  application  to  their  establishment.— Heal  &  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bcddiiuj  Manufacturers,  19ti,  Tot tcnhain-court- road. 

GREY  HAIR.— The  nourishing  properties  of  ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR  OIL  are  eminently  successful  in  the  preven- 
tion of  Grey  Hair,  and  in  the  restoration  to  its  original  colour.  It  is  the 
only  article  that  really  possesses  nutritious  virtues  for  promoting  a  lux- 
uriant growth  of  Hair,  preventing  it  from  falling  olf,  or  turning  grey,  and 
for  cleansing  it  ofssurf  andall  imparity. 

Beware  of  Spurious  Imitations'. ! !— The  genuine  article  has  the 
words  "  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,"  on  the  wrapper. 

Price  3s.  Cd.,7s.  Family  Bottles  (equal  to  4  small),  10s.  Cd.,  and  double 
that  size,  21s.  per  bottle. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  at  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  all  Che- 
mists and  Perfumers. 

ARE  NOTICE.— The  Establishment  of  E.  MOSES 
and  SONS  will  be  closed  on  Thursday  Evening  at  6  o'clock,  an-*  re-j 
open  on  Saturday  Evening  at  7  o'clock,  when  business  will  be  resumed  till 

12  o'clock. 


AW  0  R  D       E  O  R       THE  HEAD. 
Of  all  tlu*  places  in  the  town 
For  covering  the  human  "crown," 
The  mart  of  MOSES  you  will  find 
Stands  highest  in  the  public  mind. 
MOSES  and  SON  let  nought  escape, 
In  point  of  quality  and  shape; 
And  if  you  knew  what  you  were  at, 
You'd  hasten  there  to  buy  a  hat. 
A  WORD  FOR  THE  BACK. 

Try  MOSES'  Coats  and  Waistcoats,  too, 
And  see  how  well  they  '11  act  by  you. 
In  fitting  there  is  not  a  wrinkle. 
Nor  w  ill  they  spoil  when  rain-drops  sprinkle 
In  durability  and  make 
The  highest  value  they  partake; 
And  when  your  largest  purchase  closes. 
You'll  not  rind  much  expense  with  MOSES 
A  WORD  FOR  THU  LEG. 

The  leg's  a  most  important  limb. 
Which  folks  should  always  keep  in  trim. 
MOSES  and  SO  V  may  safely  beg 
The  patronage  of  ev'ry  leg, 
For  not  a  warehouse,  any  how,  sire, 
Can  ever  equal  MOSES'  trousers  . 
In  cloth  and  cut,  and  all  the  rest, 
These  trousers  are  "  THE  VERY  BEST." 
IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  Habiliment  Hall,"  with  full  directions  Off 
self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  post  free. 
Mourning  to  any  amount  can  be  had  at  rive  minutes'  notice,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Men's  Suits,  dress  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  from  1  16  0 

Ditto,  jacket,  vest,  and  trousers  .     from  0  18  0 

Impoetant.  Any  article  purchased  or  ordered, if  not  approved  of.es* 
changed,  or  the  money  returned. 

Observe  E.MOSES  and  SON,  Tailors,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollen- 
drapers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  154,  Minories.and  86,  Aid- 
gate,  City,  opposite  the  Church. 

Caution.  E.  Moses  and  Son  are  obliged  to  snmrd  the  public  against 
Imposition,  having  learned  that  the  un tradesmanlike  falsehood  of  being 
connected  with  them, or  it's  the  same  concern,  has  been  resorted  to  in 
many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no  connexion  what- 
witli  a  y  other  establishment  in  or  out  of  London ;  and  those  who  do  desire 
genuine  Cheap  Clothing  should  (to  prevent  disappointment, &c.)  call  er  send 
to  154,  Minories,  or  86,  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  SMnset  on  Friday 
to  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  business  is  resumed  till  twelve  o'clock. 

Trinted  at  the  Whitefrlars  rrlnting-offlce,  Bouverie-street,  in  the  pre- 
clnctof  Whltefriars,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  John  Gadkdt,  printer,  of 
Number  7.  Kidgmonnt-plnce,  Hampstead-road,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Numher  4,  Fairfield -place,  Cheeth am -hill- road,  in  tht 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  published  at  Num- 
oer  67.  Fleet-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Iiunstan-in-thc-Wcst,  in  the  city 
of  London,  by  ABnAHAM  Wai.tkr  Pavlton,  of  Number  67,  Flcet-Btreef . 
sloresaid  —  Saturday,  April  U,l(U6. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fuxd 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  Weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  rnontlis  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  half-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
/oncarded  to  tliem  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  o/_TnE  League,  Newalfs- 
buildings,  Afancliesler,  or  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmissisn  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
guested  to  make  llieir  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  te  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  o/The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  te  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  tlie  Council, 

Joseph  Hickijt,  Secretary. 


WHIG  AND  TORY  BRANCHES  OF  THE 
RIGBY  FAMILY. 

"  The  '  Qvarterlt.'— Loed  John.— If  Lord  John  Russell's 
letter  had  not  so  rashly,  and  we  now  say  so  unfortunately, 
pledged  himself  and  his  party  to  a  measure  which,  even  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  support,  he  found  he  could  not  carry— had  Lord 
John  stood  on  his  own  original  ground,  his  own  early  opinions 
—the  opinions,  we  believe,  of  Lord  Grey,  of  Lord  Melbourne,  of 
Lord  Lausdowne,  of  Lord  Brougham — of  the  necessity  of  an 
effective  protection  (either  fixed  or  sliding)  to  agriculture,  there 
would  have  been  no  reason  why  there  might  not  have  been  a 
cordial  union  of  all  classes  of  protectionists  on  the  only  great 
question  that  now  divides  the  political  world  ;  and  Lord  John 
Russell  might  have  been  at  the  head  of  a  government  strong 
enough  to  be  independent  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  League, 
and  to  have  gathered  round  it  all  the  friends  of  the  existing  in- 
stitutions and  policy  of  the  country.  This  great  position  Lord 
John  giddily  threw  away,  and  has  created  difficulties  in  forming 
an  administration  capable  of  governing  the  country,  of  which 
we  humbly  confess  that  we  do  not  see  the  solution." — Quarterly 
Sevietc. — (Extracted  into  Cube.) 

We  should  scarcely  have  deemed  it  worth  while 
to  make  the  above  piece  of  miDgled  drivelling  and 
roguery  the  text  of  an  article  in  The  League,  hut 
that  we  find  it  set  forth  in  a  prominent  place  in 
the  columns  of  a  journal  which  is  generally  under- 
stood to  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  section  of  poli- 
ticians of  considerable  "  Liberal  "  pretensions.  If 
we  wrong  the  Globe  and  its  patrons,  in  supposing 
that  its  quotation  of  this  choice  bit  of  Iiigbyism  is 
to  be  taken  as  indicating,  in  a  sly  way,  a  disposition 
to  regard  favourably  the  suggestion  of  a  Whig  and 
Tory  coalition  on  the  "  principle"  of  plundering 
the  receivers  of  wages  and  the  eaters  of  bread,  it 
will  give  us  sincere  pleasure  to  be  called  upon  to 
retract  an  error  which  has,  at  least,  prima 
facie  evidence  to  excuse  it.  As  the  thing  stands, 
however,  we  fear  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  the 
conjecture,  that  a  number  of  what  are  called  "  in- 
fluential" and  "  leading  "persons,  of  "Whig  prin- 
ciples," would  like  dearly,  if  they  could,  to  close 
with  the  monopolists  on  the  Rigby  terms,  and  patch 
up  a  bread-taxing  alliance  of  pseudo-Liberals  and 
Tory  landlords. 

The  above  extract  from  the  Quarterly  Review  is, 
in  fact,  but  a  plain  avowal  of  opinions  and  predi- 
lections which,  we  arc  well  aware,  havo  been  long 
entertained  by  a  class  of  over-clever,  but  desperately 
purblind  politicians  "about  town,"  whose  whole 
souls  are  wrapped  up  in  the  vulgarest  and  coarsest 
interests  of  party — men  who,  in  the  grandest  of  na- 
tional struggles  for  the  assertion  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple, can  sec  nothing  but  the  chances  of  finding, 
or  making,  political  capital  to  bo  invested  in  the 
names  of  certain  Pall-mall  cliques.  These  men 
never  dream  of  asking,  whether  such  or  such  a  line 
of  policy  be  right  and  just  in  itself,  and  conducive 
to  national  well-being — and  rarely  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  accordance  of  their  notions  with  a 
public  opinion  whose  signs  they  are  utterly  unable 
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to  discern  and  interpret.  Their  thoughts  run 
mainly  on  what  Rigby  calls  "combinations"  for 
tripping  up  the  heels  of  Parliamentary  and  official 
rivals;  and  the  only  mode  in  which  they  ever  re- 
cognise the  people  as  an  clement  of  their  political 
calculations,  is  in  the  periodical  invention  of  a"  good 
cry,"  to  practice  upon  popular  gullibility.  As  aknave 
is,  after  all,  "  a  fool  with  a  circumbendibus,"  it  is  not 
surprising  that  these  gentry  arc  extremely  apt  to  be 
taken  in — are,  in  truth,  about  the  most  gullible  of 
mortals. 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer,  well  knowing  his  men, 
baits  his  trap  to  their  taste.  He  tells  them,  that  if 
Lord  John  Russell  could  only  have  kept  himself  to 
himself,  in  the  mouth  of  November  last,  and  given 
the  go-by  to  his  own  principles  and  convictions,  he 
might  have  enjoyed  the  extraordinary  honour  and 
glory  of  getting  up  a  new  protectionist  party,  on 
the  basis  of  a  fixed  duty.  Up  to  the  hour  when 
Lord  John  Russell  did  the  boldest,  honestest,  and 
wisest  act  of  his  whole  political  life,  he  had  good 
cards  in  his  hands — but  he  "  rashly  "  and  "  unfor- 
tunately "  forgot  which  were  trumps.  He  had  a 
"  great  position,"  quoth  the  Quarterly — so  long  as 
nobody  knew  whether  he  had  auy,  and  what,  clear 
opinion  of  his  own  on  the  first  question  of  the  age, 
and  was  unshackled  by  "pledges"  to  do  the  right 
thing  rather  than  the  wrong  one  ; — when  lie  came 
out  with  that  ever-memorable  declaration  which 
made  him,  in  three  days'  time,  the  most  popular  of 
English  statesmen,  he  "giddily  threw  away"  the 
said  "  great  position."  This  is  the  story  that  the 
Tory  Rigby  has  his  private  reasons  for  wishing  the 
Whig  Rigbys  to  swallow and  they  do  swallow  it 
—the  cunniug  little  Isaacs — every  word  ; — and  they 
fancy  that  some  of  them  may  be  the  happy  instru- 
ments of  repairing  Lord  John  Russell's  rash,  un- 
fortunate, and  giddy  act,  and  consummating  a  mu- 
tually useful  and  convenient  allianco  between  the 
fag-ends  of  a  pair  of  factions. 

All  a  mistake,  gentlemen,  as  the  Quarterly  per- 
fectly well  knows — as  every  man  knows,  who  has 
an  honest  eye-sight,  and  a  tolerable  memory.  Lord 
John  Russell's  "great  position,"  as  a  statesman  of 
whom  people  were  not  quite  sure  that  he  exactly 
knew  his  own  mind,  was  simply  the  position  of  not 
having  a  leg  to  stand  upon ;  and  the  "  cordial 
union"  between  "all  classes  of  protectionists"  and 
the  advocates  of  a  fixed  duty  was  a  flat  impossibi- 
lity. Lord  John  Russell  had  certainly  given  the 
experiment  a  very  fair  trial.  In  1811,  he  tried  the 
temper  of  "  all  classes  of  protectionists,"  with  eight 
shillings — with  what  success,  vide  the  Quarterly 
Revieiv,  of  that  year,  and  its  lucubrations  on  the 
"  revolutionary  Whigs."  Last  summer,  he  tried 
them  again  with  "  four,  five,  or  six  shillings,"  qua- 
lified with  a  "perhaps."  It  was  all  of  no  use. 
Strike  high,  or  strike  low,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
pleasing  them.  The  "friends  of  the  existing  institu- 
tions and  policy  of  the  country  "  had  nothing  to 
say  to  his  lordship,  or  his  lordship's  fixed  duty — not 
a  man  of  them  had  a  vote  either  for  him  or  it.  The 
"  cordial  union  "  is  absolutely  farcical.  The  bait  is 
the  veriest  delusion  that  ever  was  hung  out ;  and 
none  but  extremely  hungry  small  fry  would  ever 
have  had  the  silliness  to  bite.  Of  the  morality  of 
the  scheme  thus  shadowed  forth  by  the  Quarterly 
Review,  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  What  a  specta- 
tacle  that  would  have  been,  over  the  departed  pos- 
sibility of  which  the  Rigby  imagination  so  fondly 
and  tearfully  lingers!  The  Liberal  leader  helping 
and  heading  the  old  enemies  of  his  party,  to  tax 
the  people's  bread !  Coalitions,  at  the  best,  are  sus- 
picious in  honest  and  plain  men's  eyes — but  this 
would  have  had  infamy  as  its  very  basis  and  bond 
of  union. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  to  Lord  John 
Russell  for  using  his  name,  even  hypothetically,  in 
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connection  with  a  nefarious  project  which  it  is  ut- 
terly inconceivable  that  he  could  ever  have  stooped 
to  countenance  under  any  combination  of  circum- 
stances. But  it  is  well  to  speak  plainly,  and  to  tell 
the  whole  Rigby  kith  and  kin,  Whig  and  Tory, 
that  so  thoroughly  roguish  a  conspiracy  never  could 
have  had  so  much  as  a  momentary  success.  The 
League  and  the  people  would  have  trampled  down 
the  unholy  allianco  out  of  sight,  and  out  of 
existence,  in  the  very  hour  of  its  consummation. 
Long  ere  this  the  irresistible  course  of  events  would 
have  palsied  with  terror  the  hearts  of  the  men  who 
should  have  dared  to  commit  themselves  to  this  fe- 
lonious scheme.  Why,  cannot  the  dreamers  over  a 
dead,  buried,  and  forgotten  fixed  duty  see,  that  even 
if  their  favourite  "adjustment,"  as  the  cant  phrase 
goes,  had  happened  to  be  already  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  statute-book,  it  never  could  have  kept 
possession?  This  year  1846  would  have  most  effec- 
tually "  adjusted"  it.  Had  the  League  itself  played 
traitor,  nothing  could  have  saved  the  eight  shil- 
lings. Irish  famine  would,  by  this  time,  have 
taken  the  question  out  of  the  hands  of  all  of  us.  No 
Minister — Whig,  Tory,  or  nondescript — would  ever 
have  dared  to  ask  the  English  people  to  pay  largo 
sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  those  mil- 
lions of  Irishmen  who,  between  now  and  next  har- 
vest, will  have  to  be  fed  at  the  English  people's 
cost — while  an  eight  shilling  landlords'  tax  was 
charged  on  every  quarter  of  wheat,  The  public 
charity  and  the  private  tax  never  could  have  stood 
together.  The  fixed  duty  must  have  come  off — 
and  "  once  off,"  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  long  ago  said, 
"  by  whom  is  it  to  be  laid  on  again  f 

The  truth  is,  as  all  the  world  well  understands — 
excepting  only  the  men  who  have  neither  hearts 
nor  heads  to  know  a  piece  of  statesmanship  when 
they  see  it — Lord  John  Russell's  "  rash,"  "unfor- 
tunate," and  "  giddy  "  abandonment  of  the  "  great 
position"  which,  in  the  lively  Rigby  imagination, 
he  held  up  to  the  22d  of  last  November,  was  the 
very  wisest  thing  he  ever  did,  for  himself  and  for 
his  party.  The  letter  to  the  London  electors  saved 
the  Whigs  from  political  extinction.  Had  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  determination  to  abolish  the  Corn 
Law  been  publicly  known  before  his  illustrious 
rival  "  pronounced"  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  the 
whole  grace  and  force  of  Lord  John  Russell's  ad- 
hesion would  have  been  lost.  The  Whigs  would 
have  ceased  to  be  the  popular  and  Liberal  party, 
in  any  sense  of  the  words  that  the  popular  intel- 
lect and  sympathies  can  comprehend.  Nothing 
would  have  remained  to  the  "Liberal"  bread- 
taxers  but  a  caput  mortuum  of  withered  and  defunct 
traditions.  Lord  J.  Russell  has  shown  himself  to  havo 
far  more  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  political 
view  than  many  of  those  who  call  themselves  his 
followers.  His  plain-spoken  honesty  has  proved  an 
immeasurably  better  policy  than  any  that  all  the 
quidnunc  cunning  of  Pall-mall  could  have  devised. 
By  his  frank,  timely,  and  effective  espousal  of  the 
principles  and  objects  nearest  to  the  hearts  of  the 
English  people,  he  has  won  for  himself  a  really 
"  great  position  "  in  public  esteem  and  honour — 
which  he  will,  we  are  confident,  continue  to  occupy, 
long  after  both  sliding  scale  and  fixed  duty  shall 
have  become  matter  of  history. 


THE  POST  TAKING  MORAL  GROUND. 

"  No  case— abnso  Plaintiffs  attorney." — {From  Tat  Roccf, 
a  Drama  in  many  acts.) 

The  Post  of  Thursday  morning  takes  a  very  short 
way  with  the  Ministers  and  their  Free  Trade 
policy.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
colleagues,  and  "  the  crowd  by  which  the  present 
ministerial  policy  is  most  vehemently  and  noisily 
approved,"  are  rascals — and  of  course  there's  no 
moro  to  bo  said.    The  Free  Traders,  like  the  little 
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tailor's  sons  in  the  old  song,  are  "  all  rogues  toge- 
ther " — and  therefore  Free  Trade  is,  most  proba- 
bly, a  bad  thing.  Let  a  man  travel  all  over  Eng- 
land "  to  recruit  his  town-worn  spirits " — and,  go 
where  he  will,  he  will  find  all  the  bad  people 
staunch  Free  Traders,  and  nearly  all  the  good  peo- 
ple protectionists.  Wherever  he  "  falls  in  with 
men  of  gentlemanly  manntrs,  whose  conversation 
indicates  education  and  experience,"  or  with  "  plain, 
homely  men,  who  possess  respect  for  religion  and 
law,"  he  "  will  rind  alarge  majority  of  such  men,  either 
directly  opposed  to  the  ministerial  policy,or  very  much 
afraid  that  it  is  a  great  error."  On  the  other  hand, 
all  the  "  riffraff"  people,  who  "  smoke  cigars  and 
drink  brandy-and-water" — all  the  "ruffians"  who 
wear  whiskers  and  talk  slang — all  the  "  scoffers," 
who  "  treat  all  religion  as  mere  superstition  " — and 
all  the  "  loose,  disreputable  fellows,"  of  "  dangerous 
opinions"  and  notoriously  "  profligate  morals,"  are 
uncompromising  Free  Traders.  On  the  whole,  the 
general  feeling  among  respectable,  moral,  and  pious 
people  decidedly  is,  that  "  there  is  something  black- 
guard in  the  present  policy  of  the  Government" — 
that  "  there  is  some  gross  rascality  in  the  business." 

Eeally,  this  is  a  wonderfully  easy  style  of  political 
writing,  for  those  persons  to  whom  good  taste 
and  a  sense  of  propriety  does  not  render  it  impos- 
sible. It  saves  a  world  of  trouble.  Calling  ono's 
political  opponents  "  blackguards "  is  so  much 
.simpler  than  refuting  their  arguments.  Dubbing 
the  Free  Traders  "ruffians"  and  "rascals"  is  a 
thing  so  much  sooner  done  than  patching  up  a 
decent-looking  case  for  monopoly! 

We  have  no  desire  to  imitate  a  writer  whose 
passions  thus  overleap  the  restraints  imposed  by 
the  ordinary  proprieties  of  language,  and  we  abstain 
altogether  from  those  retorts  which  the  well-known 
tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits  of  some  prominent  per- 
sons of  the  monopolist  party  almost  irresistibly 
suggest.  But  throwing  dirt  is  not  our  forte.  A 
writer  who  can  do  nothing  better  with  his  pen 
than  "  blackguard  "  a  party,  which  has  all  the  first- 
class  statesmen  of  the  country  for  its  chiefs,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  the  sober,  quiet,  moral,  steady- 
going  industrious  classes,  for  its  rank  and  file, 
places  himself  at  once  outside  the  pale  of  political 
controversy. 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  this 
coarse  und  silly  trash,  partly  as  it  shows  how  very 
hard  monopoly  must  feel  itself  driven  for  something 
to  say — but  chiefly  because  of  the  radically  false 
notion  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  states- 
men, implied  in  this  and  similar  assaults  on  the 
chiefs  of  the  Free  Trade  Cabinet.  In  the  modern 
protectionist  philosophy  of  political  morals,  men 
who  hold  and  avow  different  opinions  now  from 
what  they  held  and  avowed  some  years  ago,  are 
ipso  facto  convicted  of  dishonesty  —  unless  they 
whitewash  themselves  by  refusing  to  give  practical 
effect  to  their  new  opinions  as  to  what  national  well- 
being  demands.  Second  thoughts  are  sinful  in  a 
statesman — unless  he  abstain  from  acting  on  them. 
For  a  public  man  to  find  out  that  he  has  been 
wrong,  and  to  say  so,  may,  perhaps,  be  venial 
— though  we  are  not  positively  sure  that  this  is  to 
he  found  in  the  litera  scripta  of  the  protectionist 
code  of  ethics; — but  for  a  public  man  who  finds  he 
has  been  wrong,  to  proceed  forthwith,  and  do  what 
his  conscience  and  judgment  tell  him  is  right,  is 
"  gross  rascality" — there  is"  something  blackguard" 
about  it  Openness  to  conviction,  when  embodied 
in  act  and  fact,  is  dishonesty;  and  all  who  approve 
of  a  statesman's  learning  by  experience,  and  adopt- 
ing the  results  of  experience  into  his  policy,  are 
"  riffraff"  and  "  ruffians." 

The  aim  of  all  this  is  perfectly  intelligible — hut 
we  beg  to  tell  the  Tost  and  its  patrons  that  it  won't 
do. 

They  are  quite  out  in  their  calculations  when  they 
reckon  on  damaging  and  discrediting  Sir  llobert 
Peel  and  SirJamcs  Graham  by  this  sort  of  tirade. 
No  doubt  there  is  much  in  the  public  lives  of  those 
Ministers,  as  of  others  of  our  prominent  Parliamen- 
tary politicians,  which  invites  moral  criticism  and 
reprehension ; — but  this  is  a  work  demanding 
widely  different  qualifications  from  those  which  ap- 


pear to  be  at  the  command  of  our  contemporary — 
not  to  add,  that  after  all,  the  characters  of  indivi- 
dual Ministers  are  not,  at  this  moment,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  country.  Public  opinion  and  public 
taste  will  not  approve  the  combination  of  the  airs  of 
a  moral  censor  with  the  dialect  of  a  fish-woman. 
The  Post  may  stand  assured  that  the  only  possible 
effect  of  its  brainless  and  unmannerly  vitupera- 
tion is  to  strengthen  and  deepen — in  the  minds  of 
such  of  the  industrious  classes  as  are  cognisant  of 
the  Post's  existence — the  sense  of  the  gratitude  due 
to  Ministers  for  the  intelligence,  earnestness,  and 
vigour  of  their  recent  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  in- 
dustry. 


THE  EXPIRING  STRUGGLES  OF  MONO- 
POLY IN  AMERICA. 

Monopoly  has  run  its  race  in  America.  The 
monopolists  of  that  country,  aided  by  the  English 
tariff,  and  by  the  eloquent  declamation  of  Clay 
and  Webster,  succeeded  for  a  time  in  mystifying 
and  frightening  Brother  Jonathan  into  the  belief 
that  Free  Trade  was  fraught  with  dangers.  His 
natural  shrewduess,  however,  has  at  length  led  him 
todiscovcr  that  it  is  not  his  interest  to  he  obliged  by 
law  to  pay  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  more  for  every  thing 
he  needs  except  food,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sell  his 
corn  and  provisions  in  the  eJuapest  markets  into 
the  bargain.  An  American  correspondent  writes  us — 
"  The  gallant  struggles  of  the  League  in  England 
have  long  created  great  sympathy  here,  and  have 
given  new  interest  to  the  exertions  of  Calhoun  and 
McDuffic  in  Congress,  which  there  is  now  every 
prospect  of  being  crowned  with  success.  The  dis- 
cussions in  England  have  prepared  the  public  mind 
here  to  appreciate  Mr.  Walker's  able  report,  and  the 
Free  Trade  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  given 
the  finishing  stroke  to  monopoly.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  AValker's  views  will  be  in  part,  if  not 
wholly,  carried  out  this  session;  but  if  the  monopo- 
lists in  Congress  succeed  in  clipping  them  now,  it 
will  only  lead  to  more  extensive  reductions  in  our 
tariff  next  session." 

Mr.  Walker's  admirable  report,  showing  by  the  most 
incontrovertible  facts  that  the  manufacturing  mono- 
poly costs  America  an  annual  sum  equal  to  double  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  country,  has  startled 
Brother  Jonathan  as  much  as  the  people  here  were 
startled  by  the  evidence  of  Deacon  Hume  and  MacGre- 
gorbefore  the  Import  Duties  Committee,  to  the  effect 
that  our  corn  and  provision  monopolies  were  a  bur- 
then equal  to  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  country, 
including  the  interest  on  the  national  debt.  It 
needs  no  seer  to  foretell  that  the  publication  of 
such  facts  in  free  countries  like  England  and 
America,  must  soon  be  followed  by  the  downfall  of 
a  system  so  prejudicial  to  the  national  interests  of 
both.  The  manufacturing  monopolists  of  America, 
and  the  corn  monopolists  of  England,  are  therefore 
equally  alarmed  at  the  propositions  of  the  ministers 
of  both  countries,  simultaneously  to  abolish  protec- 
tive duties. 

Boston,  in  the  United  States,  is  the  stronghold  of 
the  American  monopolists ;  and  the  Hon.  Abbott 
Lawrence,  the  largest  manufacturer  in  that  country, 
holds  a  similar  position,  as  their  monopolist  cham- 
pion, with  our  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  champion  of 
the  corn  monopoly.  A  pamphlet  has  been  sent  to 
us,  containing  letters  addressed  by  Mr.  Lawrence  to 
the  Hon.  W.  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  in  favour  of 
"j>rotection  to  native  industry,"  to  which  S.  D. 
Bradford,  Esq.,  a  Free  Trader,  has  had  the  temerity 
to  reply;  and  so  strong  is  the  monopolist  interest 
in  that  city,  that  only  one  of  the  newspapers  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  insert  Mr.  Bradford's  letter. 
Mr.  Lawrence's  letters  are  couched  in  similar  lan- 
guage to  the  monopolists'  writings  here — bold  asser- 
tion and  rhodomontade — which  Mr.  Bradford  meets 
with  facts  and  figures  very  perplexing  to  con- 
trovert : 

"From  the  intimation  given  near  the  close  of  your  first 
communication  (says  Mr.  Bradford,  in  liis  first  letter  to  Mr. 
Lawrence),  1  baa  made  up  my  mind  that,  your  second  would 
lie  devoted  to  break  down,  demolish,  and  overthrow  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Walker,  secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  nor  could  I 
wonder  that  you  should  desire  to  do  so.  This  public  docu- 
ment had  attracted  universal  attention,  not  only  in  America, 
Inn.  iii  Europe  also,  especially  iii  England,  where  it  had  been 
hailed  as  the  olive  branch  of  pence,  uud  had  rendered  almost 


acceptable  to  that  proud  nation  the  high  and  lofty  pretensions 
of  the  President's  message.  It  had  been  mentioned  as  a 
most  extraordinary  state  paper  by  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts in  his  annual  message.  It  had  charged  upon  the  pro- 
tective system,  ns  sustained  by  the  tariff  of  18-12,  the  greatest 
injustice  and  inequality.  It  had  attempted  to  show  how  it 
enriched  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  ;  how  the  high- 
est rates  of  duty  were  paid  upon  the  articles  consumed  prin- 
cipally by  the  poorer  classes  ;  how  oppressive  it  was  to  our 
commerce  and  navigating  interest;  and  unjust  also  towards 
the  agriculturists  and  planters,  in  limiting  their  markets. 
Mr.  Walker  had  estimated  the  sum  of  extra  taxation  im 
posed  in  this  manner  upon  the  country  for  the  particular 
benefit  of  the  manufacturers,  as  amounting  to  54  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum ;  being  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  of  the  whole  United  States.  These  are  high  charges, 
and  ought  to  be  disproved,  if  they  can  be.  I  hope,  however, 
that  you  will  pardon  my  freedom  of  speech,  and  impute  it 
only  to  my  regard  for  the  truth,  when  I  assure  you  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  in  your  letter  the  refutation  of  any 
one  of  the  charges  above  enumerated." 

Mr.  Lawrence  doubtless  found  it  much  more  dif 
ficult  to  "  demolish  and  overthrow  the  report  of  Mr. 
Walker"  than  to  indulge  in  confident  assertions, 
that  even  if  Great  Britain  abolished  her  corn  and 
provision  laws,  exports  from  America  of  these  arti- 
cles would  not  increase — -just  as  our  monopolists 
tell  us  that  if  we  abolish  our  Corn  Laws,  our  exports 
of  manufactures  will  not  increase. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  largest 
importers  of  foreign  manufactures  in  Boston.  He 
was  then  a  Free  Trader,  and  a  leading  member  of 
the  committee  appointed  at  the  celebrated  Fauneuil 
Hall  meeting,  in  1820,  "  to  consider  what  measures 
are  proper  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  avert  the  cala- 
mity which  must  eventually  flow  from  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  h  ill,  referred  to  the  ensuing  session  of  Con- 
gress." He  then  considered,  in  the  language  of  the 
resolutions  prepared  by  this  committee,  that  "  the 
proposed  high  tariff  and  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  avowedly  founded,  would  have  a  tendency  to  dimi- 
nish the  industry,  impede  the  prosperity,  and  corrupt 
the  morals  of  the  people."  He  further  considered, 
in  another  resolution,  "that  the  obvious  conse- 
quence of  the  adoption  of  the  tariffs  would  be,  that 
the  farmer  must  give  more  than  he  now  does  for  all 
he  buys,  and  receive  less  for  all  he  sells."  But  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  since  tasted  the  sweets  of  monopoly ; 
he  has  accumulated  enormous  wealth  by  the  law 
which  obliges  his  countrymen  to  pay  him  a  higher 
price  for  his  manufactures  than  they  could  buy  them 
at  if  the  monopoly  were  abolished ;  and  now  he  has 
the  effrontery  to  tell  them,  in  effect,  that  if  the 
farmer  were  by  the  abolition  of  high  bounties  on 
domestic  manufactures  to  give  less  than  he  now 
does  for  all  he  buys,  and  receive  more  for  all  ho 
sells,  the  country  would  be  involved  in  a  flood  of 
ruin  fearful  to  contemplate.  But  Mr.  Lawrence 
shall  speak  for  himself.  Referring  to  Mr.  Walker's 
proposed  new  tariff,  he  says  : 

"  The  question  then  arises,  what  will  he  our  couditiotr 
after  the  proposed  plan  of  low  duties  goes  into  operation  ? 
In  20  days  after  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  will  have  reached 
every  country  in  Europe  with  which  we  have  trade ;  the  ma- 
nufactories are  all  set  in  motion  for  the  supply  of  the  Ame- 
rican market;  the  merchandise  is  shipped  on  account  of 
foreigners,  in  many  cases  with  double  invoices,  one  set  for 
the  customhouse,  and  another  for  the  sales,  so  that,  instead 
of  the  duty  amounting  to  20  per  cent.,  it  will  not  probably 
exceed  15  per  cent.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
American  importers  in  New  York,  who,  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  tariff  of  1812,  had  (most  of  them)  abandoned 
the  business,  not  being  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
fraudulent  foreigners.  I  will  not  say  that  all  foreigners 
commit  frauds  on  the  revenue, — far  from  it;  but  I  do  say 
that  enormous  frauds  have  been  perpetrated  by  foreigners, 
on  the  revenue, under  ad  valorem  duties,  and  will  be  again — 
prostrating  the  business  of  honest  foreign  and  American 
importers.  In  less  than  twelve  months  after  the  new  plan 
shall  have  been  in  operation,  this  whole  country  will  be  lite- 
rally surfeited  with  foreign  merchandise  (if  it  be  not  so,  the 
revenue  will  fall  short  of  the  wants  of  the  Government) ; 
we  shall  then  owe  a  debt  abroad  of  millions  of  dollars, 
which  must  be  paid  in  coin.  The  exchanges  go  up  to  a 
point  that  makes  it  profitable  to  ship  specie ;  money  becomes 
scarce  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  yet  bills  on  England  and 
France  do  not  fall ;  the  loans  made  to  the  south  and  west 
are  called  in;  demands  for  debts  due  from  those  sections  of 
country  are  made ;  exchange  cannot  be  obtained;  produce  is 
purchased  and  shipped  ;  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  north,  it 
will  not  command  the  cost  in  the  west;  a  paralysis  will 
have  struck  the  business  of  the  country;  produce  will  i:o 
longer  answer  to  pay  debts  due  at  the  north,  and  the  next 
resort  is  to  coin,  which  is  to  be  collected  and  sent  down  the 
Mississippi,  or  over  the  mountains  to  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  ami  Boston.  Western  and  soutbir.i  credits 
are  cut  oil',  as  the  people  of  those  sections  can  no  longer 
promptly  meet  their  engagements.  The  new  states,  and  the 
outer  circle  of  the  republic,  are  the  weak  points  ;  and  the 
first  giving  way  of  the  banks  is  heard  from  those  points 
where  there  is  the  least  amount  of  capital.  We  see  the  storm 
approaching  like  a  thunder  shower  in  a  summer's  day;  we 
watch  its  progress,  but  cannot  escape  its  fall.  It  at  last 
reaches  the  great  marts  of  trade  and  the  exchanges,  having 
swept  everything  in  its  course ;  and  the  banks  of  the  Atlan- 
tic cities,  after  a  violent  effort  to  maintain  their  credit  and 
honour,  are  forced  to  yield  to  this  Utopian  experiment  on 
the  currency.   /  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  all  this 
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tcill  lake  place  irithin  the  space  of  eighteen  months  from 
the  time  this  experimental  bill  goes  into  operation  ;  and 
not  a  specie  paying  bank  doing  business,  will  be  found  in 
the  United  States.  Where  will  be  the  revenue  which  was 
to  produce  such  a  mighty  sum  under  low  duties  ?  Where  is 
the  treasury  and  the  secretary  ?  and  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet?  The  treasury  is  empty;  the  secretary  is  making 
Lis  estimates  of  income  for  1848,  and  preparing  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  a  large  batch  of  treasury  notes ;  or,  perhaps,  the 
deficit  is  so  large  that  a  loan  may  be  required." 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  evils  which  Mr.  Law- 
rence predicts  will  befall  his  country,  if  he  and 
other  manufacturers  are  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  plundering  it  to  th»  tuna  (according  to  Mr. 
"Walker's  estimate)  of  fifty-four  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum.  But  we  are  much  mistaken  if  Brother 
Jonathan  will  be  scared  from  doing  himself  justice 
by  empty  alarms  of  the  consequences,  especially 
when  he  looks  to  this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  finds 
that  every  proposed  relaxation  of  our  monopoly 
system  from  the  alteration  of  our  navigation  laws 
to  the  abolition  of  the  wool-tax  last  year,  has  been 
attended  with  monopolist  prognostications  of  ruin 
to  the  country.  And  although  it  is  proved  beyond 
controversy  that  every  relaxation  of  our  protective 
system  hitherto  adopted  has  been  attended  with 
benefits  far  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations, the  monopolist  ciy  of  disaster  and  calamity 
from  any  further  approximation  to  Free  Trade  is 
as  vehemently  repeated  as  ever.  The  fearful 
consequences  predicted  from  the  repeal  of  our 
Corn  Laws  and  the  abolition  of  all  other  monopo- 
lies are,  that  we  shall  lose  our  colonies ;  that  the 
land  will  cease  to  be  cultivated;  that  wages  will 
fall;  that  the  country  will  be  drained  of  all  its 
specie,  because  foreigners  will  not  sell  corn,  except 
for  gold  ;  that  the  revenue  will  fall  off,  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  will  no  longer  be  paid  ; 
that  our  venerable  constitution  will  be  endangered, 
the  church  destroyed,  and  eventually  the  monarchy 
overthrown.  Free  Traders  are  not  frightened ;  they 
only  laugh  at  such  raw-head -and-bloody- bone  at- 
tempts to  terrify  the  simple.  Their  short  and 
simple  answer  to  such  monopolist  alarmists  is, 
"  Keep  your  hands  out  of  our  pockets,  and  we  will 
take  the  risk  of  being  ruined  by  it." 

There  is  no  charge  the  injustice  of  which  the  mo- 
nopolists here  complain  more  than  that  of  selfish- 
ness. They  protest  that  they  desire  to  see  protec- 
tion extended  to  all.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  equally 
generous : 

"  I  have  never  (says  he J  advocated  a  protective  tariff  for 
my  own  or  the  New  England  States  exclusively,  nor  have 
those  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  in  this 
cause,  at  any  time,  entertained  a  narrow  or  sectional  view  of 
the  question.  We  have  believed  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  whole  country,  that  its  labour  should  be  protected,  and 
so  far  as  I  have  had  to  do  with  the  adjustment  of  those  diffi- 
cult combinations  embraced  in  a  tariff  bill,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  take  care  that  the  interests  of  all  the  states  were 
protected,  whether  they  were  large  or  small.  I  say  now  to 
you,  and  it  should  be  said  in  congress,  and  to  the  country, 
that  Massachusetts  asks  no  exclusive  legislation.  If  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  and  Ohio,  the  three  great  states,  with 
Kentucky,  Georgia,  Missouri,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  wish 
to  try  an  experiment  on  iron,  coal,  hemp,  cotton  bagging, 
sugar,  &c.  &c.,  I  am  ready  as  one  citizen  of  Massachusetts 
to  meet  it,  and  await  in  patient  submission  the  result,  which 
I  doubt  not  will  be  found,  within  18  months,  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  all  I  have  predicted.  I  say  again,  I  would  not,  if  I 
could,  have  a  tariff  made  for  Massachusetts  alone." 

Generous  Mr.  Lawrence  !  You  kindly  offer  your 
aid  to  such  individuals,  in  other  states  than  your 
own,  as  are  desirous  of  plundering  the  community 
after  the  fashion  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
facturers, by  obtaining  for  them  like  monopolies  in 
iron,  coal,  hemp,  cotton  bagging,  sugar  See.  Is  this 
what  you  call  protection  to  all  ?  What  protection 
do  you  propose  to  give  the  growers  of  cotton,  to- 
bacco, rice,  corn,  beef,  pork,  and  timber,  the  staple 
articles  of  your  country?  You  know  you  can  give 
them  no  protection.  Your  own  generosity  then, 
after  all,  is  a  mere  pretence ;  all  you  want  is  pro- 
tection to  a  few  manufacturers,  a  mere  fraction  of 
of  the  people.  The  offer  of  protection  to  all  is  a 
delusive  cheat,  and  will  by  and-bye  be  as  well  under- 
stood in  America  (where  the  tariff  has  been  already 
altered  thirty  times  since  1780)  as  in  England. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  further  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  or  those  of  Mr. 
Bradford.  In  fact,  they  are  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
community  to  whom  they  were  addresed.  There  is 
so  much  similarity  in  the  style  and  in  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  support  of  protection,  that  if  the 
words,  com,  butter,  beef,  and  bacon,  were  substituted 


for  cottons,  woollens,  and  hardwares,  and  vice  versa, 
they  would  suit  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We 
have,  however,  been  gratified  to  see  the  specious  and 
reckless  assertions  of  the  American  manufacturing 
monopolists  so  ably  and  satisfactorily  met  by  the 
facts  and  figures  put  forth  by  Mr.  Bradford,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  minds  of  dispas- 
sionate readers.  Whilst  Mr.  Lawrence  was  hugging 
himself  with  the  assuranco  that  his  monopoly  was 
secure,  because  there  was  no  prospect  of  England 
repealing  her  Corn  Laws,  Mr.  Bradford  was  pre- 
dicting that  the  triumph  of  the  League  was  at 
hand.    Says  he : 

"  Free  Trade  has  already  obtained  the  total  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  raw  cotton.  The  next  steamer  may  bring  us  the 
news  of  the  total  repeal  of  the  duty  on  bread  stuffs;  and 
who  can  doubt  that  ere  long  there  will  be  a  total  repeal  of 
the  provision  laws  1" 

By  a  singular  accident,  the  steamer  arrived  with 
Sir  R.  Peel's  speech  the  very  day  the  letter  was 
published,  by  which  the  prediction  was  fulfilled,  to 
the  no  small  dismay  of  the  monopolists. 

We  cannot  withhold  the  concluding  paragraph  of 

Mr.  Bradford's  letter,  in  which  all  Free  Traders  will 

sympathise  : 

"  Do  what  you  will,  you  cannot  destroy  Free  Trade,  nor 
retard  its  progress  much  longer.  Its  course  is  '  upward  and 
onward.'  It  is  being  adopted  by  the  nation  which  General 
Cass  informs  us  '  possesses  already  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  whose  Government  rules  over  one-eighth  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.'  It  has  recently  overthrown 
the  strongest,  and  in  my  opinion  the  best  Ministry,  which 
has  existed  in  England  for  a  long  time,  because  they  hesi- 
tated to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  It  will  overthrow  the  next 
probably,  unless  they  will  agree  to  remove  the  restrictions  on 
provisions,  and  also  on  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar.  It  is  destined 
to  change  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  whole  world.  The 
opinion  is  becoming  almost  universal  that  when  Great  Bri- 
tain shall  adopt  a  scale  of  duties  founded  on  a  true  revenue 
principle,  the  tariffs  of  all  other  nations  will  soon  fall  be- 
fore it.  It  does  not  ask  whether  the  industrious  but  suffer- 
ing operative  dwells  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  or  upon 
the  steppes  of  Russia.  Its  philanthropy  is  expansive.  It 
embraces  the  whole  world.  It  assists  the  deserving,  and  re- 
lieves the  wants  of  the  suffering,  wherever  they  may  be 
found.  It  is  the  herald  of  peace  and  civilisation.  Free 
Trade  may  be  compared  to  an  Alpine  plant.  It  is  healthy 
and  hardy,  and  survives  the  concussions  of  the  severest  tem- 
pests, for  it  depends  on  itself  alone  for  support.  Protection 
is  a  hot-house  plant,  always  kept  alive  at  a  great  expense, 
often  sickly,  and  requiring  constant  attention.  What  wise 
legislator  would  hesitate  to  which  he  should  give  the  pre- 
ference ?" 


CANADA. 

The  following  address  has  been  forwarded  to  us 
by  the  Free  Trade  Association  in  Canada ;  and  we 
insert  it  with  much  pleasure  as  manifesting  the  ex- 
istence of  a  movement  in  that  quarter  which  cannot 
fail,  if  perseveringly  pushed  forward,  to  issue  in 
conferring  on  our  colonial  brethren  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  unrestricted  commerce  : 
ADDRESS  OF  THE  FREE  TRADE  ASSOCIATION, 

TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  CANADA. 
Fellow  Countrymen, 

A  crisis  has  arrived  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  this 
colony  which  demands  thebestenergies,  thedevoted  attention 
of  all  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  its  various  rising  interests. 

That  crisis  has  arisen  from  the  new  commercial  policy  of 
the  mother  country — a  policy  which  strikes  at  the  root  of 
protection  in  every  shape,  exposing  s.i  once  this  colony  and 
the  mother  country  to  the  severest  effects  of  unrestricted 
competition.  To  raise  objections  to  this  policy  would  not 
only  be  idle,  but  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  principle  of  Free  Trade, 
applied  generally  to  the  commerce  of  a  country,  is  sound, 
and  the  wisest,  under  all  circumstances,  for  a  nation  to 
adopt  in  order  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  all  classes ;  believ- 
ing also,  (since  the  mother  country  is  depriving  us  of  the 
favour  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in  her  markets,)  that  the 
prosperity  of  Canada  can  only  be  maintained  by  its  trade 
being  rendered  free,  allowing  industry  and  capital  to  seek  out 
their  natural  distribution  and  employment;  but  apprehensive 
at  the  same  time  that  our  legislature  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
give  effect  by  law  to  these  liberal  views,  we  have  deemed  it 
prudent  and  expedient  to  form  ourselves  into  an  Association 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  in  one  body  all  who  agree  in 
opinion  with  us.  By  this  means  we  shall  extend  our  in- 
fluence, consolidate  our  views  and  interests,  attain  unity  of 
purpose  and  action,  and  thereby  plnce  ourselves  in  a  position 
to  secure  the  ascendancy  of  our  principles  in  the  commercial 
laws  of  the  province. 

United  on  the  basis  of  Free  Trade,  we  shall  respectfully 
but  firmly  demand,  in  the  first  place,  the  removal  of  all  im- 
perial acts  imposing  discriminating  or  regulating  duties  ;  in 
the  second  place,  the  repeal  of  all  duties,  imperial  and  local , 
levied  on  American  wheat,  provisions,  or  com  of  any  kind 
whatsoever;  and  lastly,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  resist  by  every 
lawful  means,  the  future  enactment  of  any  protective,  pro- 
hibitive, or  merely  regulating  duties — believing  such  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  general  interests  of  society,  and  at  vari- 
ance with  sound  policy. 

We  further  avow  that  we  entertain  the  opinion  that  duties 
should  be  levied  solely  for  the  purpose  of  creating  revenue 
to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  Government,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  internal  improvements  ;  and  that,  for  these  objects, 
such  articles  only  should  be  selected  for  duty  as  will  afford  it 
without  restricting  or  fettering  the  general  commerce — the 
carrying  trade — or  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country. 

Declaring  these  to  be  our  guiding  principles  and  opinions,  we 
now  earnestly  invite  men  of  all  classes  throughout  the  province, 
to  combine  and  co-operate  with  us  to  give  them  practical  ef- 
fect, by  carrying  them  through  the  legislature.  We  call  upon 


our  fellow-citizens  to  enrol  their  names  upon  our  books,  and 
our  fellow-subjects  at  a  distance  to  form  branches,  in  con- 
nection with  this  central  Association. 

The  commerce  and  industry  of  this  colony,  as  yet  in  their 
infancy,  anil  hitherto  nourished  under  an  unsound  system  of 
protective  stimulants,  will  soon  be  left  to  seek  out  their 
natural  channels;  and  fortunate  will  it  be  for  our  common 
welfare,  if,  by  our  united  efforts,  we  now  succeed  in  planting 
the  principle  of  Free  Trade  in  our  commercial  system. 
Then, — but  not  till  then, — may  we  hope  to  make  the  Saint 
Lawrence  the  highway  for  the  rich  products  of  the  teeming 
west — to  develope  the  vast  resources  of  this  rising  colony — 
and  to  secure  for  her  people  the  highest  possible  ebare  of 
prosperity  ami  happiness. 

Wc  shall  now  address  a  few  words  to  the  Canadian  agri- 
culturist, to  satisfy  him  that  helms  nothing  to  fear  from 
Free  Trade;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  derive  advan- 
tage from  it  in  common  with  every  other  member  of  the 
community.  We  are  aware  the  opinion  prevails  that  protec- 
tive duties  enhance  prices,  and  we  shall  consequently  take 
some  pains  to  remove  this  fallacy. 

All  writers  of  eminence  on  the  subject  of  political  economy; 
all  close  and  earnest  observers  of  the  course  of  trade,  agree 
in  opinion  that  .where  a  country  is  in  the  habit  of  exporting 
any  surplus  produce,  the  price  in  the  market  she  mainly  de- 
pends on,  as  her  customer,  regulates  the  value  of  the  whole 
to  the  producer.  Canada  is  in  that  position.  She  has  for 
many  years  past  been  an  exporter  of  agricultural  produce, 
partly  ner  own  growth,  and  partly  naturalised  American;  and 
the  course  of  prices  has  ever  been  regulated  by  the  value  in 
the  markets  to  which  such  surplus  was  sent.  To  prove  this 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  reasonable  men,  it  will  only  be 
necessary,  we  think,  to  review  prices  here  for  the  last  six 
years.  We  adopt  this  term  as  most  likely  to  carry  conviotion 
to  the  minds  of  agriculturists,  because  it  enables  us  to  com- 
pare prices  during  two  periods  of  directly  opposite  character. 
During  the  first  period,  American  wheat  was  admitted  duty 
free  ;  during  the  latter  it  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  3s.  sterling 
per  quarter.  Let  us  now  compare  the  average  price  of  flour 
in  the  said  years  in  the  Montreal  market;  taking  flour  as  our 
criterion,  not  as  being  better  adapted  to  our  purpose,  but  be- 
cause the  market  prices  are  better  fixed  and  more  readily  gwo 
at.  We  shall  place  these  prices  in  parallel  columns,  that  the 
principle  we  are  contending  for  may  he  obvious  at  a  glance^ 
viz;  that,  to  the  Canadian  agriculturist,  prices  are  not  en- 
hanced by  protective  duties,  but  depend  on  the  market  to 
which  his  produce  is  sent: 

American  Wkeat  subject  to. 
a  duty  of   3s.    sterling  per 
quarter : 
Average  prices  of  the  vear : 
1843  ..    25s  7d 

18t4  ..    25s  3d 

1640  ..    27s  2d 


Thus,  when  American  Wheat 
was  admitted  into  Canada/rw, 
prices  were  as  follows,  i.  e.  the 
average  of  the  year : 

1840  ..    26s  lOd 

1841  ..    28s  5d 

1842  ..    30s  Od 


Average  of  3  years,  28s  5d 


Average  of  3  years,  26s 


Who  now  will  contend,  with  these  facts  before  him,  that 
prices  are  enhanced  by  protective  duties,  or  that  such  duties 
favour  in  the  slightest  degree  the  prosperity  of  the  Canadian 
farmer  ?  We  call  upon  him,  therefore,  to  unite  with  us  to 
rid  the  country  of  such  fettering  duties,  which  plainly  have 
no  effect  but  that  of  crippling  its  industry,  and  restricting 
its  commerce.  Let  him  also  bear  in  mind,  that  our  plan,  if 
fully  carried  out,  will  cheapen  every  commodity  which  he 
requires  for  his  daily  use;  for,  by  removing  all  discrimina-. 
ting  and  regulating  duties,  we  shall  enable  him  and  every 
other  consumer,  to  obtain  his  sugar  and  his  tea,  his  wearing 
apparel  and  his  luxuries,  wherever  he  can  procure  them 
cheapest. 

We  now  proceed,  in  the  development  of  our  plan,  to  show 
the  incalculable  advantages  that  will  result  to  Canadian  com- 
merce and  the  carrying  trade,  by  removing  all  duties  and 
restrictions  from  American  produce. 

First,  we  shall  show  the  amount  of  produce  collected 
annually  on  the  shores  of  our  great  inland  waters,  and 
brought  to  this  city  for  distribution  to  the  various  markets  of 
consumption;  next,  the  vast  quantity  that  passes  through 
the  Erie  Canal,  seeking  a  market  at  New  York,  and  other 
American  ports ;  and  lastly,  we  shall  show  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Canada  to  divert  a  large  share  of  this  latter  trade 
through  her  own  waters,  if  her  people  and  legislature  will 
promptly  give  effect  to  the  liberal  and  enlarged  policy  which 
it  is  the  object  of  this  Association  to  advocate  and  urge : 
No.  1. — Table  showing  the  quantity  of  Produce  brought  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  City  of  Montreal  in  the  year  1845. 


Other 

Pork. 

Beef. 

Lard. 

Flour.  ;  Wheat. 

Grain. 

Ashes. 

Butter. 

Brls. 

Brls. 

Kegs. 

Brls.  Bush. 

Bush. 

Brls. 

Kegs. 

610!) 

723 

4G1 

590,305  1  450,209 

40781 

33,000 

8112 

No.  2. — Table  showing  the  quantity  of  Produce  carried  through 
the  Erie  Canal  in  tho  year  1845. 


Pork. 
Brls. 

Beef. 
Brls. 

Lard. 
Lbs. 

Flour. 
Brls. 

Wheat. 
Bush. 

Corn. 
Bush. 

Flax- 
seed. 
Lbs. 

Ashes. 
Bris... ' 

63648 

7699 

3064800 

2517250 

1680033 

35803 

8303960 

80646 

From  the  foregoing  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity 
carried  through  the  latter  channel  is  enormous  as  compared] 
with  the  former.  It  becomes  then  a  question  of  vita)  im- 
portance, whether  a  portion  of  this  trade  van  be  attracted 
through  the  St.  Lawrence.  We  believe  that  it  can,  because 
the  cheapest  conveyance  to  the  sea  board  and  to  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  New  England  must  win  the  prize;  and 
who  will  deny  that  the  securing  of  this  prize  is  not  worth 
our  best  and  united  exertions  ? 

The  cheapening  of  the  means  of  transit  is  the  great  object 
to  be  attained  ;  and  our  best  practical  authorities  are  firmly 
of  opinion  that  the  Saint  Lawrence  will  be  made  the  cheap- 
est route  as  soon  as  our  chain  of  inland  improvements  is 
rendered  complete.  They  affirm  that  the  cost  of  transporting 
a  barrel  of  flour,  from  Detroit  to  Montreal,  will  not  exceed 
Is.  Gd.  to  Is.  Od.  The  difficulty  will  then  be  to  secure  a 
port  of  constant  access  to  the  sea ;  and  that  difficulty  will 
be  overcome  by  the  early  completion  of  the  projected  Port-, 
land  railway ;  a  road  that  w  ill  place  us  within  a  day's  journey 
of  that  city,  the  harbour  of  which  may  be  made  the  safest  ajM> 
cheapest  on  the  Continent  of  America.  By  that  route,  we  shr 
avoid  the  occcasional  dangers  and  inconveniences  otP*  e  St. 
Lawrence  from  Montreal  outwards,  practically  seeur**a]0I)1Tel! 
season  for  trade  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  safely  reckon  on 
freights  to  Liverpool  as  low  as  those  from  New  York.  But 
what  is  equally  important  to  the  transit  trade  to  England,  is 
this  :  that  by  rendering  our  charges  cheaper  than  those 
through  the  Erie  Canal  to  Boston,  we  shall  secure  the 
transit  trade  to  that  great  city,  and  all  other  Eastern  markets, 
as  well  as  the  supplying  of  our  sister  colonies,  commonly 
kuown  as  the  lower  ports.   This  picture  may  appear  to<j 
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flattering  to  those  who  have  not  investigated  the  subject  j  hut 
to  such  we  say,  examination  will  convince  them  that,  with 
the  Saint  Lawrence  as  a  highway,  and  Portland  as  an  outlet 
to  the  sea,  we  shall  he  enabled  successfully  to  struggle  for 
the  mighty  trade  of  the  west,  and  bid  defiance  to  compe- 
tition on  the  more  artificial  route  of  the  Erie  Canal.  But 
there  is  no  time  for  slumbering;  inactivity  at  this  crisis 
would  be  fatal  to  our  hopes;  even  the  very  produce  of 
Western  Canada  may  be  carried,  in  spite  of  us,  through 
American  channels,  unless  wc  immediately  carry  out  the 
•ompletion  of  our  own. 

Wc  may  also  here  remind  the  Canadian  farmer,  at  what- 
ever place  he  may  he  situated,  that  every  saving  effected  in 
the  means  of  bringing  his  produce  to  market,  adds  in  the 
same  degree  to  the  value  of  his  wheat  and  every  other  mar- 
ketable produce  of  the  soil  he  cultivates.  And  here  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that,  repudiating  all  sectional  feel 
ings,  we  seek  no  advantage  for  classes,  no  peculiar  advantage 
for  Montreal  over  other  parts  of  the  province  ;  we  advocate, 
on  the  contrary,  the  general  interests  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers— the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  we  shall  now  briefly 
advert  to  the  Regulation  Acts  imposed  by  the  mother  coun- 
try, for  the  purpose  of  securing  harmony  in  the  working  of 
her  commercial  policy.  These  Acts  wefe  carried  when 
England's  policy  was  protective,  and  we  had  no  right  or  in- 
terest to  complain  of  them.  Now  her  policy  is  founded 
on  the  opposite  principle,  that  of  Free  Trade,  and  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  this  colony  to  object  to  their  con- 
tinuance, as  incompatible  with  the  welfare  and  development 
of  her  resources  and  interests.  We  allude  now  to  the  im- 
perial duties  on  American  produce  and  provisions  generally. 
England  can  have  no  interest  uow  in  maintaining  these 
fetters  on  our  trade,  and  will  doubtless  remove  them  as  soon 
as  their  objectionable  effects  are  fairly  and  legitimately 
brought  under  her  notice. 

The  imperial  duties  upon  foreign  manufactures  are  also 
jJbjfcLj'jonable,  as  being  at  variance  with  the  imperial  maxim 
of  legislation: — "That  it  is  true  policy  to  buy  in  the  cheap- 
est and  A.'dl  iu  the  dearest  market."  They  are  also  at 
variance  with  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr.  Goulburn,  the 
,ChancelIor  qf  the  Exchequer,  in  the  late  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commous,  "  that  Canada  has  no  right  to  complain 
as  long  as  sheisplact4  onthe  same  footingas  the  inhabitants 
«f  the  mother  country." 

Accepting  this  doctrine  as  sound,  this  Association  shall 
deem  it  its  duty  to  demand  the  removal  of  all  Imperial  Acts 
levying  discriminating  duties  on  articles  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture ;  tluis  leaving  us  free  to  obUuu  our  supplies  wherever 
they  can  be  procured  cheapest, 

We  conclude  by  again  appealing  to  the  Canadian  public 
to  combine  with  us  to  give  effect  to  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade  iu  our  commercial  policy — the  only  policy  which  can 
secure  prosperity  and  rapid  development  to  our  great  re- 
sources and  the  rising  interests  of  all  classes  of  society. 
In  the  name  of  the  Free  Trade  Association, 

John  Young,  Chairman. 
Office  of  the  Free  Trade  Association,  Moutreal,  March,  lSlO. 


FBiJE  TRADE  IN  FRANCE 

The  following  observations  from  the  Journal  ths  Debals, 
*>a  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  are  interesting  at  the  pre- 
fect moment,  as,  from  the  semi-official  character  of  the 
fielmts,  it  may  probably  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinions 
of  the  French  Government  on  the  question.  The  Debals 
6ays.:  n  its  »> 

"The  absolute  isolation  of  nations,  which  is  the  object  of 
prohibitionists,  is  a  countersense  in  the  present  day.   Is  it 
peace  or  war  which  exists  iu  Europe  ?   Is  it  peace  or  war 
which  ought  to  he  encouraged  ?    Is  the  most  evident  proba- 
bility in  favour  of  peace  or  war.    What  is  a  pence  in  which 
commerce,  destined  to  bind  nations  together,  is  subjected  to 
n  thousand  obstacles,  a  thousand  delays,  a  thousand  vexa- 
tions ?    If  it  is  the  maintenance  of  peace  that  Governments 
demand  and  ought  to  demand,  they  go  right  against  their  ob- 
ject in  placing  at  each  frontier  excessive  tariffs,  like  an  uu- 
scaleable  wait   Foreigner  remains  synonymous  with  enemy, 
just  as  if  the  cannon  was  still  roaring,    if  a  Free  Trade  be- 
tween two  nations  is  publicly  qualified  as  a  tribute  paid  to  a 
foreign  power,  in  place  of  becoming  in  the  official  language 
wdiat  it  really  is,  a  profitable  arrangement  for  both  parties, 
what  is  done  but  to  excite  relative  to  commerce  those  ideas 
of  hostility  and  implacable  jealousy,  of  which  the  political 
effects  are  so  justly  dreaded  ?     It  has  been  declared  a 
thousand  times  to  the  friends  of  prohibition,  without  their 
being  oble  to  give  it  an  answer — that  these  absolute  pro- 
hibitions, these  exorbitant  duties,  place  everything  on  a 
wrong  footing,  and  in  the  end  injure  the  very  persons  they 
were  intended  to  protect.     Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the 
fabrication    of  linen    threads  and  cloths  by  machinery. 
Great  Britain,  iu  whose  manufactories  work  is  done  on  so 
immense  a  scale,  had  produced  a  complete  revolution  in 
this  article,  and  it  was  necessary  to  raise  ourselves  to  a 
level  with  her.    The  principal  impediment  iu  this  improve- 
ment consists  in  the  dearness  of  spinning  machines.  What, 
ho  .vever,  is  doj:e  ?    At  the  moment  that  England  permits 
ihe  exportation  of  these  machines,  hitherto  prohibited,  in 
place  of  opening  to  them  every  entrance  free  of  duty  for  a 
period  of  four  or  five  years,  which  would  infallibly  produce 
the  creation  of  numerous  spinning  factories,  the  duty  on 
them,  already  elevated,  has  been  augmented  to  an  extreme 
amount.  This,  forsooth,  is  called  protecting  the  national  la 
hour.    It  must  be  stated  that  this  most  ill-judged  measure  is 
o  le  of  those  which  the  orntors  of  the  League  delight  in  refer- 
ring to  most  frequently,  to  prove  to  their  auditory  to  what  in- 
consistencies the  prohibitive  system  was  sure  to  lead.  Quite 
lotely,evenideas  of  Free  Trade,  presented  with  extreme  modera- 
tion, anil  with  due  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  nations, 
excited  a  sort  of  disdain.     They  were  considered  mere 
Utopian   schemes,  young  men's  dreams.     Adam  Smith 
was  a  madman,  political  economists  lightheads;  and  in 
order  lo  merit  the  title  of  a  practical  man,  the  first  condition 
was  to  greet  Free  Trade,  even  in  a  mitigated  point  of 
new.  .wftL  #  fjinile.     The  practical  man  in  commercial 
N  KA^1^- ^        as-,  he  who  had  no  fixed  principle;   who  had 
'j-j.  >heTj-"rtejT  ii»r  written  anything  on  the  subject,  if  not 
f5'  a  "!W % ''lawtpt.  against  political  economy.     What  do 
of  the  matter  at  present  ?    Is  Sir  li. 
?    Is  the  avowal  which  he  has  made  of 
lusions  an  error,  or  the  act  of  a  great 
bis  knowledge  and  his  conviction?  Is 
which  he  has  rendered  to  the  memory 
enthusiasm  of  an  unthinking  scholar  ? 
\  ,pur  prohibitive  gentlemen  will  say- 
'L  ^V^^s'lRvnf?  Mi;ch;avclian  trick  of  la  perfide  Albion  ! 
KngUuti,  which  produce  everything  cheaper  than  other 
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nations,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  general  reduction  of 
duties  ;  let  us  not  be  the  dupes  of  this  ritse  de  guerre. 
What  England,  however,  produces  cheaper  than  others  is 
not  wheat,  which  is  certainly  as  important  a  matter  as  any 
other;  nor  glass,  paper,  silk  goods,  nor  articles  of  fashion, 
or  bronzes.  The  act  of  the  English  government  is  a  sincere 
one,  inspired  by  a  profound  conviction.  This  conviction 
takes  its  origin  in  facts,  aud  the  result  is,  that  the  English 
Government  takes  this  step  the  first  without  demanding  a 
return  from  any  one ;  it  is  not  a  bargain  which  it  makes 
with  other  nations,  but  an  example  which  it  gives.  It  is  an 
act  of  enlightened  policy,  a  decisive  demonstration  in  favour 
of  the  peace  of  the  world,  which  thus  receives  a  precious 
pledge.  From  what  passes  in  England  it  must  come  to 
pass  that  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  the 
movement  that  has  declared  itself,  the  old  prohibition  system 
will  be  shaken,  and  that  the  duties  will  be  successively  mo- 
dified so  as  to  facilitate  Free  Trade.  The  formidable  phrase 
of  a  tribute  paid  to  foreign  powers  will  lose  its  power  and 
prestige.  It  will  be  generally  understood  that  commercial 
transactions  profit  the  two  contracting  parties,  nation  and 
nation  as  well  as  individual  and  individual.  Already  some 
governments,  shaken  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  give 
the  signal.  Absolute  prohibitions  will  disappear  from  the 
code  of  nations,  from  ours  at  least,  where  they  are  still  so 
multiplied.  It  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  good  for  foreign 
competition  to  make  itself  be  felt,  in  order  to  stimulate 
manufacturing  improvements.  The  various  great  interests 
of  the  kingdom  are  as  little  tractable  in  England  as  with 
us,  and  yet  we  find  that  they  yield  to  evidence,  and  accept 
what  is  commanded  by  the  general  interest.  We  do  not 
deny  that  absolute  liberty  of  commerce  is,  like  perpetual 
peace,  a  Utopian  scheme  ;  hut  still  it  is  one  of  those  schemes 
which  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  approach  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  towards  which  we  ought  each  day  to  make  a 
step.  The  ultra-conduct  of  the  partisans  of  the  prohibitive 
system  has  at  length  produced  a  reaction  which  will  impel 
us  strongly  in  the  course  just  alluded  to.  Such  is  the  state 
of  things,  aud  we  consider  it  fortunate  for  the  country." 


PROGRESS  OF    FREE   TRADE   ON  THE 
CONTINENT. 
(From  the  Times.) 

The  principles  of  Free  Trade,  so  efficiently  demonstrated 
in  the  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  have,  we  have  many 
reasons  for  believing,  already  found  an  echo  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  large  mass  of  population  embraced  in  the  Zoll- 
verein,  or  German  Customs  Union,  are  impatiently  awaiting 
the  final  accomplishment  of  those  measures,  in  order  that 
they  may  demand  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  import 
duties  which  at  present  press  so  heavily  on  many  articles  of 
consumption.  They  will  not,  after  England  gives  the 
example,  continue  to  suffer  under  the  penalties  of  restrictive, 
or,  as  they  are  improperly  called,  "protecting  duties."  The 
cloth  and  the  cotton  which  we  can  furnish  at  from  20  to  &0 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  native  manufacturer  must  ere 
long  find  their  way  into  all  the  German  markets,  The  good 
of  the  many  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  the  benefit  of  the  few. 
And  the  mistaken  policy  by  which  some  millions  of  people 
are  condemned  to  purchase  an  inferior  article  at  an  exor- 
bitant price  will  receive,  even  in  its  stronghold  of  the  Zoll- 
verein,  a  speedy  condemnation. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  taken  the  first  step  in  this  im- 
portant affair.  He  has  addressed  a  note  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Customs  Union,  impressing  0:1  thsm  the  necessity  of 
yielding  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  revising  the  tariff.  It 
is  true  that  the  southern  stiUes  of  the  Union  receive  those 
advances  with  much  coldness,  and  that  the  influence  of  the 
capitalist  manufacturers  is  for  the  moment  predominant. 
But  those  local  interests  must  give  way  before  the  principle 
of  Free  Trade;  and  if  the  Prussian  Government  follow  up 
this  step  with  sufficient  vigour,  public  opinion  will  triumph 
over  a  partial  aud  selfish  opposition.  '  The  influence  of 
England  is  great;  her  moral  power  is  the  wonder  of  the 
world  ;  but  never  have  their  effects  been  more  sensibly  felt 
than  in  the  rapid  adoption  of  the  principles  advocated  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  supported  by  so  great  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  throughout  an  union  of  states  where 
monopoly  and  protection  apparently  were  most  firmly  esta- 
blished. 


THE  ROAR  OF  THE  BRITISH  LION. 

(From  the  Morning  Chronicle.) 
We  thought  the  protectionists  were  going  to  make  great 
play  this  Easter  recess.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
men  of  so  much  practical  good  sense  could  be  toiling  away 
in  the  House  of  the  Commons,  sweating  themselves  and 
boring  mankind,  without  some  definite  object  iu  view.  The 
object  0°  their  multitudinous  and  interminable  oratory  ap- 
peared palpable.  Why  was  the  meagre  material  of  one 
night's  debate  amplified  by  repetition  and  dilution  into  the 
talk  of  twenty  nights  ?  Why  were  old  squires  condemned 
to  break  the  silence  of  years  ?  new  county  members  put  up 
to  boggle  the  very  night  they  had  taken  their  seats  ?  and  un- 
fledged marquesses  pushed  into  premature  flights  of  speech  ? 
Why  did  Lord  George  speak  three  mortal  hours,  and  Miles 
two  ?  Why  was  the  plug  taken  out  from  the  barrel  of 
Borthwick's  swipes  for  more  than  an  hour  a  time  for  three 
successive  evenings?  Why  was  Finch  allowed  to  twitter 
on  for  hours?  It  seemed  at  the  time  very  clear.  All  the 
world  supposed  that  the  protectionists  thought  they  should 
gain  something  by  keeping  the  Corn  Bill  in  the  Commons 
till  after  Easter.  We  anticipated  terrible  county  meetings 
during  the  recess.  The  protectionist  leaders  were  to  go  down 
to  the  country,  and  poke  up  the  British  lion  till  he  roared. 
The  House  of  Lords,  too,  was  to  be  acted  ou.  AP0St»tcs 
were  to  be  shamed,  and  waverers  terrified  or  encouraged,  so 
that  the  rejection  of  the  bill  was  to  be  rendered  a  matter  of 
certainty, 

Well,  Easter  is  come  ;  the  holidays  are  half  over,  and  the 
country  does  not  move.  The  British  lion  sits  immovable, 
either  utterly  cowed,  or  utterly  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  na- 
tive industry.  There  has  not  been  a  county  meeting;  no 
apostate  has  been  ducked,  or  even  had  a  requisition  pre- 
sented to  him.  The  "country  party"  have  not  been  paraded 
in  triumph  by  grateful  farmers,  or  decorated  with  crowns  of 
gras  3.  At  any  rate,  when  our  patriots  return  to  carry  on  the 
conflict  with  Peel,  and  time,  and  human  patience,  they  will 
have  no  fresh  materials  furnished  by  public  demonstrations; 
they  will  be  confined  to  retailing  the  talk  of  their  tenants, 
and  stating  the  public  opinion  of  their  parishes. 

The  J'(jsI  sees  the  necessities  of  its  party's  case,  and  en- 
deavours to  make  out  a  case  of  public  excitement.  It  has 
the  heading,  "  Protection  to  British  Industry"  stereotyped 
iu  the  largest  characters,  and  ready  to  direct  attention  to 


every  semblance  of  meeting  in  behalf  of  that  sacred  causo. 
But  nothing  worthy  of  the  type  can  be  got  to  print  under- 
neath the  heading.  On  Monday  we  imagined  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  country  had  been  got  to  open  its  mouth  when  we 
saw  near  a  page  of  reporting  under  this  tempting  title.  But, 
alas  !  we  found  that  the  only  real  movement  in  behalf  of 
British  industry  had  been  got  up  by  our  old  friends  the 
Spitalfields  weavers.  It  is  a  comfortable  thing  to  see  the 
energies  of  this  body  unexhausted  by  the  somewhat  uniea 
sonable  demand  made  on  them  by  the  protectionists.  They 
have  in  truth  constituted  almost  the  entire  out-of-door  force 
of  monopoly  since  the  promulgation  of  Sir  ltobcrt  Peel's 
measures.  The  centre  and  circumference  of  nutioual  excite- 
ment have  been  in  Bethnal-green. 

And  undoubtedly  the  Belhnal-grcen  meeting  presents 
the  features  usually  observable  in  modern  agitation.  It 
bad  its  chairman  and  its  secretary — people  to  move 
and  second — possibly  people  to  support  its  resolutions, 
The  secretary  had  to  report  the  usual  incidents  of  that 
organised  agitation  which  the  weavers  have  set  on  f<,r,t 
— the  funds  collected,  the  means  taken  for  spreading  agitu- 
tion,  the  prospects  of  the  cause,  the  merits  of  trusty  friends; 
Like  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  the  protectionists  of 
Belhnal  green  are  collecting  a  fund,  and  inundating  the 
country  with  tract".  The  resemblance  to  the  League  is  to  be 
seen,  however,  rather  in  the  principles  and  objects  than  in 
the  extent  of  the  Bethnal-green  organisation.  The  contri- 
butions to  the  fund  seem  to  consist  of  one  01.  note,  sent  by 
an  anonymous  old  lady.  This  donation  is  stated  two  or 
three  timos  over;  hut  as  far  as  we  can  understand  the  re- 
port, the  subject  matter  is  one  and  the  same  live-  pound  nolo 
This  five-pound  note  is  to  be  spent  in  enlightening  the 
country  ;  and  the  enlightenment  is  to  be  effected  by  taking 
and  circulating  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck's  "  celebrated  speech."  On  this  and  the  exertions 
of  the  Morning  Post  the  hopes  of  the  meeting  seemed  to 
rest. 

Of  all  this  we  highly  approve.  The  circulation  of  tho 
"  celebrated"  speech  is  a  very  fit  object  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  old  lady's  five-pound  note.  She  need  be  under  no 
alarm  as  to  the  result  ;  for  unless  the  printer  have  put  in 
something  more  stirring  than  the  speaker  ever  dreamed  of, 
we  may  feel  perfectly  confident  that  no  undue  excitement 
will  he  produced  among  the  readers  of  the  speech.  The 
results,  therefore,  of  the  Bcthual-grcen  meeting  seem  to  us  to 
be  by  no  means  calculated  to  produce  any  material  alteration 
iu  the  state  of  affairs. 

There  was,  however,  another  meeling  reported  by  our  con- 
temporary, which  though  of  a  kind  usually  classed  under  Ihe 
heading  of  Protection  to  British  Industry,  was  very  properly 
placed  in  another  pin  t  of  the  pnper.  We  mean  the  meeting 
of  the  Farmers' Club  at  Watford,  to  which  we  adverted  yester- 
day, aud  which  was  undoubtedly  anything  but  calculated  to 
help  forward  what  are  called  the  farmers' friends.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Hertfordshire  farmers 
think  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  settled.  Other  ques- 
tions are  beginning  already  to  occupy  the  first  place  in  their 
attention,  The  subject  of  "  tenant  rights"  was  brought  for- 
ward and  discussed.  Tenaucy-at-vvill  was  generally  de- 
nounced as  prejudicial  to  the  farmer:  the  " custom  of  ths 
country  "  was  derided  as  a  worthless  guarantee  for  the 
tenant,  aud  "legislative  enactments"  were  generally  insisted 
upon  as  the  only  true  security.  The  discussion  closed  by 
the  nuauimous  passing  of  a  resolution,  which  expresses  a 
pretty  definite  opinion  on  the  subject  matter,  and  shows  that 
the  Hertfordshire  farmers  are  not  likely  to  lose  sight  of  it. 
It  is,  "  that  the  '  tenant  rights '  is  well  worthy  of  considers* 
tion,  as  equal' j  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  both 
landlord  aud  tenant,  and  the  advancement  of  practical  agri- 
culture." 

But  besides  this,  there  was  the  speech  of  Lord  Essex,  on 
which  we  remarked  yesterday,  and  the  weight  of  which  is 
increased  by  its  being  that  of  a  man  whose  Conservative 
alarms  have  led  him  to  quit  the  Whig  politics  of  bis  family, 
and  who  very  recently  came  forward  at  a  public  meeting  at 
St.  Alban's,  and  declared  himself  a  stont  protectionist. 

This  speech  was  received  with  patience,  if  not  with  satis» 
faction,  by  Lord  Essex's  rustic  auditors.  It  does  not  seem 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  have  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the 
meeting,  or  to  have  weakened  the  personal  regard' felt  for 
his  lordship.  Mr.  Hibbert,  the  only  person  that  attempted 
any  kind  of  answer,  admitted  protection  to  be  a  "  broken 
reed;"  aud  did  not  seem  to  think  that  the  farmers  would  l.e 
much  the  worse  for  the  loss  of  its  fancied  support.  The  only 
point  on  which  he  differed  from  Lord  Essex  was  the  conduct 
of  "  those  by  whom  that  reed  had  been  broken."  He  is  evi- 
dently very  angry  with  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  complains  of 
the  "rapidity"  or  what  he  calls  the  "ferocity"  with  which 
he  has  pushed  on  his  Free  Trade  measures.  But  this  speech 
is  a  good  proof  that  among  men  of  sense  even  those  who 
would  rather  the  hill  bad  not  been  brought  in  have  little  to 
say  against  it,  and  no  hopes  of  stopping  it. 

The  whole  meeting  was  most  significant  of  the  alteration 
of  feeling  which  has  been  going  on  among  the  agricultural 
body  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  his  measure.  The 
protracted  discussion  of  the  Corn  Bill  will  not  have  been 
without  some  compensating  advantages  in  bringing  out  this 
state  of  feeling :  and  the  conversion  of  Lord  Essex  may 
not  be  the  less  useful  for  having  been  made  public  some 
weeks  before  the  House  of  Lords  are  called  upon  to  vote. 
Such  exhibitions  of  public  feeling  we  are  content  to  receive 
as  a  set  off  against  the  meeting  in  Bethnal-green,  the  old 
lady's  five-pound  note,  and  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck's  "  celebrated  speech." 


THE  COLONIES  ANDTHE  TIMBER  DUTIES. 
(From  the  Morning  Chronicle.) 
It  isno\y  evident  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  organise 
a  strenuous  opposition  to  the  reduction  of  the  timber  dutii  s. 
Forthis  purpose  printed  circulars,  aud  letters,  and  copies  of 
correspondence  from  provincial  newspapers  are  extensively 
circulated  with  assiduity.  In  these  papers  there  is  not  a 
fallacy,  however  ancient  or  exploded,  that  is  not  revived,  nor 
a  prejudice  that  is  not  appealed  to.  The  colonies  are  ap- 
plauded for  everything  which  they  have  been  so  recently  over 
and  ovor  again  proved  not  lobe.  Manufacturers  in  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Glasgow  are  called  upon, 
at  any  cost,  to  save  the  colonies  as  their  only  permanent 
foreigu  markets.  Shipowners  arc  implored  to  rescue  from 
danger  the  main  branch  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  king- 
dom. Artisans  and  mechanics  are  persuaded  that  the  safety 
and  extension  of  ihe  colonial  system  arc  the  only  means  by 
which  a"  nine  or  ten  hours  hill"  can  be  obtained;  and  finally, 
the  humane  and  benevolent,  who  witness  the  sufferings  to 
which,  especially  at  particular  periods,  our  labouring  classes 
have  been  exposed,  are  appealed  to,  on  the  ground  that  the 
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colonics  offer  the  only  safe  asylum  for  our  increasing  surplus 
population. 

It  may  be  in  vain  that  we  prove  that  not  only  is  our  colo- 
rinl  trade  comparatively  small  of  itself,  but  that  it  docs  not 
progress  iu  the  same  proportion  as  that  to  foreign  countries. 
Where  we  are  without  tie  benelit  of  protection,  it  may  be  in 
vain  that  we  show,  from  the  best  authority,  that  even  our 
shipowners  are  fur  more  indebted  to  the  foreign  than  to  the 
colonial  trade  for  the  employment  of  their  craft ;— it  may  be 
in  vain  that  we  prove  that  for  every  mechanic  who  finds  em- 
ployment iu  supplying  the  colonies  with  the  manufactures  of 
this  country,  at  least  four  earn  their  bread  by  working  for 
independent  foreign  markets; — and  it  maybe  oflittler.se 
that  we  should  produce  evidence,  which  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  even  amajoiity  of  the  emigrants  who  have  left  their  na- 
tive country  in  search  of  another  home,  have  found  it  not  in 
the  colonies,  but  in  foreign  states.  All  this,  we  know,  may 
be  useless  and  in  vain,  as  far  as  these  inveterate  monopolists 
themselves  are  concerned,  whose  main  object  is  to  secure  the 
coniinuancc  of  a  system  of  restriction,  on  which  they  igno- 
raully  believe  their  own  immediate  interests  to  be  dependent. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  is  a  large  and  enlightened  public, 
who  are  now,  above  all  things,  anxious  to  form  a  coi-rcct 
opinion  on  these  subjects,  based  upon  unquestionable  facts. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  parties  who  are  now  taking 
these  active  measures  to  raise  in  the  public  mind  a  prejudice 
against  any  further  reduction  of  the  timber  duties,  dwell 
entirely,  or  mainly,  on  the  importance  of  the  Canada  market. 
We  would  not,  for  a  moment,  wish  to  depreciate  either  the 
importance  or  the  value  of  our  North  American  colonies. 
We  seek  for  the  real  colonists — that  is,  the  people  who  ac- 
tually live  in  the  colonies,  dependent  on  their  own  industry — 
every  privilege  which  we  seek  for  ourselves  at  home.  We 
altogether  deny  our  right,  or  the  policy,  of  taxing  them  in- 
directly, by  imposing  protecting  duties  upon  our  manufactures 
entering  their  territory  for  consumption.  If  they  can  obtain 
their  clothing  or  their  luxuries  cheaper  or  better  from 
another  market,  we  contend  they  are  entitled  to  do  so.  But 
what  say  these  soi  disanl  friends  to  the  colonies  here?  The 
overture  they  make  amounts  to  a  kind  of  compromise  of  the 
real  interests  of  the  consumers  at  home  and  in  the  colonies, 
in  order  that  thus  a  small  class  shall  be  benefited.  They 
virtually  propose  that  the  great  mass  of  the  community  iu 
Canada  shall  be  taxed  in  tl  e  foim  of  dear  clothing,  and  that 
the  large  mass  of  consumers  at  home  shall  be  taxed  iu  the 
form  of  dear  timber  and  dear  food,  in  order  that  the  com- 
paratively small  class  engaged  in  the  timber  trade  from 
Canada,  and  in  the  export  trade  to  Canada,  shall  advance 
their  own  interests.  These  men,  mostly  residing  at  home, 
who  call  themselves  the  colonial  interest,  have  objects  and 
motives  a=  wide  apart  from  the  real  advantage  of  the  large 
mass  of  the  people  in  the  colonies,  as  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  the  labouring  population  at  home  have  in  the  objects 
for  which  landlords  have  struggled  to  maintain  dear  bread. 
Too  great  a  distinction  cannot  be  made  between  individuals 
interested  in  colonial  monopolies,  of  whom  a  large  majority 
have  never  so  much  as  set  foot  iu  any  of  our  colonial  ter- 
ritory, and  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the  colonies. 

As  we  have  said,  the  main  argument  on  which  the  de- 
fenders of  the  timber  monopoly  rely  is,  that  at  present  our 
chief  dependence  for  the  export  of  our  manufactures  is  on 
the  colonies  generally,  and  on  Canada  in  particular;  that 
"  when  Canada  is  lost  to  England,  we  shall  have  to  pay  for 
our  timber  in  gold,  instead  of  in  manufactures,  as  at  present." 
It  is  needless  for  us  to  stop  to  inquire  how  gold  would  be 
procured  for  such  a  purpose,  were  the  emergency  to  arise  ; 
it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  obvious  fact  that  if  we  pos- 
sess gold,  it  can  only  be  obtained  from  other  countries  in 
exchange  for  the  articles  actually  produced  by  British  labour; 
it  will  be  sufficient  that  we  should  now  inquire  what  ground 
there  is  for  such  an  allegation.  If  it  appeared  that  our  main 
exports  really  found  a  market  in  the  colonies,  and  if  those 
foreign  countries,  whose  produce  we  have  either  excluded  or 
materially  restricted  by  high  duties,  took  few  or  none  of  our 
goods,  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  But  what  are 
the  facts  ?  What,  upon  investigation,  do  we  find  to  be  the 
trnth?  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  timber  trade  by  itself, 
and  the  trade  with  those  countries  from  which  we  import 
that  important  article.  The  countries  from  which  we  derhe 
our  foreign  timber  are  Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way. From  these  countries  iu  1*11  we  imported,  of  all  kinds 
of  timber,  536,737  loads,  while  from  Canada  we  imported 
938,(160  loads ;  being,  both  of  foreign  and  colonial  timber, 
the  largest  quantity  which,  up  to  that  period,  had  ever  been 
imported  in  any  single  year.  For  several  years  the  importa 
tion  and  consumption  of  timber  have  considerably  increased, 
but  more  especially  since  the  reduction  of  the  duties  in  1842. 
According  to  the  theory  propounded  by  the  timber  monopo- 
lists, the  public  would  be  led  to  believe  that  every  load  of 
timber  imported  from  the  Continent  has  been  paid  for  in 
gold,  while  Canada  mainly  sustains  the  industry  of  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  and  Sheffield.  But  what  do  we  find 
to  be  the  faets  when  we  turn  to  the  Parliamentary  accounts? 
In  1843,  the  last  year  for  which  such  subdivision  of  the  exports 
is  published,  it  appears  that  out  of  52,279,709/.,  the  entire 
amount  of  our  exports,  the  British  North  American  colonies 
represent  a  sum  of  1,791,21  II.,  or  little  more  than  three  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  Turning  to  those  Continental  countries 
from  which  we  ^import  foreign  timber,  we  find  that  in  the 
same  year  our  exports  amounted  to  each  as  follows: 

Russia   

Sweden 
Norway 

Germany,  including  Prussia 
Total 

So  that  the  colonies  on  which  our  manufacturers  and 
artisans  must  chiefly  rely  for  a  market  for  their  products,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  which  we  are  culled  upou  to  maintain  one 
of  the  most  injurious  monopolies,  took,  in  1N43,  goods  to  the 
amount  of  1,7-01,21 )/.,  while  those  countries  of  which  it  is 
•aid  they  will  only  take  "(/old  "  for  their  timber,  were  cus- 
tomers for  manufactures  to  no  less  an  amount  than  8,829,240/. ! 
But  if  we  inquire  into  Ihe  progress  which  these  respective 
markets  have  made  in  consuming  our  manufactures,  iu  pro- 
portion as  the  importation  of  limber  has  increased,  the  rash 
assertions  made  by  the  advocates  of  deal  timber  arc  shown 
to  be  even  more  groundless.  If  we  compare  our  exports  to 
the  protected  timber  colony,  and  to  the  restricted  limber 
countries  on  the  Continent,  in  1833,  with  the  same  in  1843, 
we  shall  see  to  which  we  have  been  most  indebted  for  that 
increase  of  trade  on  which  our  growing  population  have 
relied  for  employment.  Referring  to  Parliamentary  accounts, 
we  find  that  in  1x33  our  exports  to  the  British  North  Ame- 
rica,! colonies  amounted  to  2,092/iOOf.,  and  to  the  foreign 
timber  countries  as  follows: 


Uubi 


Russia     ..      ;  CI, 631 ,002 

Sweden    69,640 

Norway  ..      ..      ..       ..  65,038 

Germany,  including  Prussia         ..  4,490,727 

Total       ..       ..  (5,145,318 

The  two  periuds  will  therefore  present  the  following  com- 
parison : 

1833.  1843. 

Exports  to  lho  protected  timber 

colonies   £2,092,550  ..  1,761,211 

Exports  to  the  restricted  foreign 

timber  countries      ..       ..      0,146,316  ..  8,820,210 

We  thus  arrive  at  two  most  important  facts  in  the  ques- 
tion. The  protected  timber  colonies  now  consume  less  than 
vncfiflh  of  the  quantity  of  British  manufactures  which  find 
a  market  iu  those  countries  whose  better  timber  it  is  sought 
to  exclude  by  high  protective  duties;  and,  moreover,  while 
the  colonial  market  has,  notwithstanding  the  protcclion  it 
has  enjoyed,  actually  fallen  off  in  the  last  ten  years  by 
341,339/.,  the  Continental  timber  countries  have  increased 
the  consumption  of  our  goods  by  2,683,924/  ! 

This  is  ar  lair  sample  of  the  truth  of  the  assertions  made  in 
support  of  the  vicious  system  contended  for  by  the  class  of 
men  who  are  now  inundating  the  country  with  their"  printed 
papers  and  circulars,"  iu  the  vain  hope  of  stemming  the 
course  of  a  wise  and  just  policy,  which  consults  not  the  pri- 
vate and  selfish  interests  of  a  class,  but  which  has  for  its 
object  the  true  and  lasting  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 
We  shall  have  abundance  of  opportunities,  as  this  discus- 
sion proceeds,  to  show  that  not  less  groundless  and  falla- 
cious arc  the  other  arguments  upou  which  these  monopo- 
lists rely. 


THE  "  LORDS"  AGAIN. 

(From  the  Universe.) 
An  impression  to  some  extent  prevails  that  the  measure 
of  commercial  reform  which  has  been  so  triumphantly  advo- 
cated in  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  just  as  triumph- 
antly thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  that  while  the 
people  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  acknowledge  its 
commanding  character,  or  bow  to  its  imperious  necessity,  our 
hereditary  legislators,  on  whom  the  spirit  of  divination  de- 
scended at  their  birth,  will  eject  it  with  little  ceremony  and 
less  argument. 

We  cannot,  however,  yield  to  an  opinion  so  injurious  to 
men  whose  functions  and  whose  faculties  we  estimate  so 
highly.  We  cannot  suppose  them  wanting  in  all  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  past,  or  all  foresight  for  the  future.  We 
cannot  imagine  that  the  only  lever  which  can  move  them  is 
that  very  common,  every-day  uncanonical  quality  called  sel- 
fishness. Heaven,  in  making  them  the  lords  of  its  creation, 
doubtless  intended  them  to  be  the  representatives  of  its  bene- 
volence. The  prudence  that  has  descended  lo  them  from  an 
ennobled  ancestry  through  many  generations  must  still  vin- 
dicate its  prerogative  of  acting  and  judging  rightly.  Of 
course  they  feel  the  need  of  the  country  with  considerable 
aeuteness.  With  their  far- spread  and  far-peopled  posses- 
sions, living  amidst  the  many-coloured  miseries  of  an  impo- 
verished tenantry,  and  the  difficulties  of  a  raised  rental,  how 
can  it  be  otherwise?  They  will  not  therefore  deprive  them- 
selves of  [he  privilege  and  the  pleasure  ofco  operating  in  the 
promotion  of  a  plan,  large  and  liberal,  like  their  own  minds, 
and  which  is  designed  to  secure  to  the  public  that  permanent 
relief  which  they  are  professedly  so  solicitous  to  confer. 

Besides,  they  must  feel  that  the  interest  of  their  order  is 
stoked,. in  some  degree,  upon  their  fair  and  frank  dealing,, 
and  for  that  order  they  have  a  very  religious  veneration.' 
Should  they  fall  in  this  trial  of  principle,  their  sin  terminates 
not  with  themselves — it  is  imputed  to  their  caste.  It  extends 
to  their  progeny,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  lord  - 
lings.  They  know  and  they  weep  over  the  solemn  truth, 
that  a  new  and  mighty  power  has  sprung  up  in  the  country, 
a  power  whose  supremacy  needs  only  be  named  to  be 
dreaded  by  peer  and  by  plebeian.  The  aristocracy  of  wealth 
seems  likely  to  outbid,  if  not  outweigh,  the  aristocracy  of 
rank.  Its  rise,  its  progress,  its  history, — its  wide  spread 
ramifications,  its  tremendous  strength,  may  well  alarm  the 
most  blinded  votary  of  hoary  eld.  The  xnonied  men  of  the 
kingdom — from  their  immense  and  ever  available  resources 
— have  acquired  an  influence,  which,  in  this  business  like 
and  bad  world,  the  descendants  of  kings  envy.  They  pos- 
sess the  idol  before  which  the  pride  of  station  bends,  and 
breathes  not.  They  are  the  priests  of  that  divinity  in  whom 
mortgaged  landowners  believe  and  tremble, — while  their  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  this  sober  life — 
with  the  honesties  or  the  trickeries  of  trade — has  given 
them  all  the  advantage  they  can  need  over  those  whom  incli- 
nation or  habit  has  too  long  and  too  perilously  estranged 
from  the  mass  of  the  people.  These  knights  of  the  long 
purse  have  been  wise  in  time.  They  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  conflict  of  commercial  freedom ;  not  as 
borne  along  by  the  tide  of  circumstances  ;  not  as 
compelled  by  the  terrors  of  a  crisis;  but  actually  as  leaders 
ar.d  champions, — now,  martyrs  in  this  cause, — now,  victors 
in  the  f'g'it  of  humanity.  They  have  thus — to  use  the  old 
expression— covered  themselves  with  a  glory  which,  whether 
it  belongs  to  them  or  not,  serves  their  purpose  well.  Protec- 
tion and  honour  are  beneath  it.  While  the  very  necessities 
of  argument  place  their  opponents  in  a  position,  as  invidious 
in  its  distinctions  as  dangerous  in  its  results:  making  them, 
in  appearance  at  least,  the  enemies  of  those  whom  their  very 
privileges  bind  them  to  succour:  obstructors  to  human  free- 
dom— monopolists  of  the  people's  food.  This  is  a  character 
in  which  we  imagine  few  would  be  ambitious  to  shine.  And 
we  hope  their  lordships  will  take  timely  care  that  none  can 
ascribe  to  a  sordid  source  either  their  movements  or  their 
motives.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  the  originators  of  a 
scheme  which  has  already  found  so  many  advocates,  and 
whose  leading  principles  have  so  long  and  so  largely  im- 
pregnated the  mind  of  the  country.  But  why  should  they 
not  stand  forth — if  only  in  self-defence — as  immediate  aboli- 
tionists of  a  law  that  has  been  already  doomed?  They 
might  thus  secure  a  fund  of  gratitude  in  the  breast  of  the 
people,  em  which — without  the  fear  of  their  bills  being  dis- 
honoured— they  might  safely  draw  in  Ihe  great  conflict — 
which  many  of  them  foresee — at  least  in  those  vicissitudes 
from  which  none  of  them  is  exempt. 


•  REV.  TFIOS.  SPENCER  IN  AMERICA. 
(From  thi  Neiv  York  Mercury.) 
Thb  I'eopi.k's  Rights. 
The.  Ucv.  Mr.  Spencer;  a  clergy  man  of  the  Established 
Church  in  England,  delivered  it  lecture   here  some 
months  ago  on  the  Corn  Laws,  and  another  on  temper- 


ance, lie  has  laboured  arduously  in  his  own  country 
to  remove  the  burdens  which  arc  imposed  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  has  done  much  to  diffuse  correct  opinions.  II« 
lias  written  a  largo  number  of  tracts,  which  have  beefl 
widely  circulated.  Among  the  rest,  is  one  entitled 
"The  People's  Bights,  and  how  to  get  them."  The 
directions  under  the  last  part  are  of  the  most  loyal  and 
Christian  character.  They  are,  "by  deserving  them  ;" 
they  must  use  none  but  moral  means  ;  they  must  not 
be.  ambitious  of  law-making  ;  they  must  display  a  deep 
sense  of  public  justice,  &c. 

The  extracts  which  we  print  below,  stand  under  the 
first  head,  viz.  "the  people's  rights."  They  are  the 
reasonings  of  a  strong  and  independent  mind,  wjueu 
loves  truth  better  than  every  thing  else,  and  falters  not, 
though  that  love  carries  him  to  the  button  of  a  well.- 
The  thoughts  require  thinking  to  understand  them,' 
though  very  clearly  expressed.  We  hope  the  multi- 
tudes who  by  endowments  and  combinations  and  legis- 
lative interference  seek  to  do  good,  will  see  how  their 
measures  tend  only  to  an  early  decrepitude  in  our 
country,  and  to  embarrass  the  next  generation  with  lit' 
great  labour  of  undoing  the  had  deeds  of  their  fathers. 
It  is  an  idea  worth  thinking  of,  that  the  world  belongs 
to  the  living  generation,  unembarassed,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  the  actions  of  the  dead. 

1;  The  right  In  earn  a  living  with  the  fewest  possible: 
impediments.  The  rights  of  industry  arc  the  most  important 
of  all  rights,  and  an  honest  man  will  claim  no  other  sab' 
sistence  than  that  which  he  can  acquire  by  bis  own  labour'/ 
Cobbett,  in  his  "  Advice  to  Young  Men,"  says — "  Start,  I 
beseech,  with  this  conviction  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind, 
that  being  of  hale  body  and  sound  mind,  yen  have  no  right 
to  any  earthly  existence  without  doing  work  of  some  sort  or 
other;  unless  you  have  ample  fortune  whereon  to  live  clear 
of  debt;  and  Unit  even  then  you  have  no  right  to  breed! 
children,  to  be  kept  by  others,  or  to  be  exposed  to  the' 
chance  of  being  so  kept.  To  wish  to  live  on  the  labonr  of 
others  is,  besides  the  folly  of.it,  to  contemplate  a  fraud,  aft 
the  least;  and  under  certain  circumstances,  to  meditate  op- 
pression and  robbery.  Write  it  on  your  own  heart,  that  you 
will  depend  solely  on  your  own  merit  and  your  own 
exertions.''  And  of  himself  he  says—"  A  father  like 
ours,  it  will  be  readily  supposed,  did  not  suffer  us  to 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  I  do  not  remember  the 
time  when  I  did  not  earn  my  own  living."  AM 
when  he  became  a  Member  ot  Parliament  be  ascri< 
bed  all  his  success  in  life  to  his  early  habits  of  indus- 
try. Labour  and  toil  arc,  however,  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  men  in  general.  There  are  always  indolent  men 
amongst  the  rich  who  will  desire  to  live  on  State  pensions  ; 
and  idle  men  amongst  the  poor  who  will  try  to  obtra'n  parish 
pay  :  but  the  Divine  command  applies  to  all  without  exception 
— "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  that  thou  bastte! 
do."  Before  a  man  complains,  therefore,  of  the  infringe- 
ments of  the  rights  which  society  owes  to  him,  let  him  take 
care  to  respect  this  right  which  he  owes  to  them,  that  he  will 
not  be  burdensome  to  them,  but  will  support  himself  and 
family  by  his  industry.  He  is  an  enemy  to  mankind  who 
would  claim  for  one  part  of  the  community  a  right  to  sub- 
sist upon  the  labour  or  property  of  another  part :  this  will,  ic 
the  long  run,  inevitably  impoverish  those  who  are  compelled 
to  pay,  and  degrade  those  who  receive.  All  experience 
shows  the  truth  of  the  assertion  made  by  Lord  Brougham 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  "Every  permanent  fund  set 
apart  for  the  suppoit  of  the  poor, from  whomsoever  proe  ed' 
ing,  and  by  whomsoever  administered,  must  needs  multiply 
the  evils  i t "is  intended  to  remedy. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  labours  has  a  right  to  demand 
from  society  that  there  shall  be  ihe  fewest  possible  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  obtaining  bis  own  living.  There  are 
natural  impediments  which  are  unavoidable,  and  which  ex- 
ercise a  salutary  discipline  over  the  human  race,  calling  forth 
contrivance  anil  forethought,  and  promoting  the  vigour  of 
body  and  mind.  The  field  must  be  cultivated  before  the 
bread  can  be  eaten  ;  water  must  be  got  out  of  wells,  metals 
out  of  mines.  Long  continued  rain  perplexes  the  farmer  ; 
the  tempest  scatters  the  ships  of  the  merchant ;  and  every 
man  must  exercise  his  faculties  to  foresee  and  provide  against 
the  calamities  that  may  befall  him.  But  whoever  adds  to 
these  difficulties  adds  to  the  primeval  curse;  and  if  he  make 
those  difficulties  so  great  as  to  render  it  scarcely  possible 
for  a  man  to  live  by  his  labour,  he  takes  from  that  curse  the 
merciful  promise  that  was  included  in  it — "  In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  thoa  shall  eat  bread."  Legislators  have  ever  been 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  industry.  Whatever  ties  a  man 
to  a  particular  place,  or  limits  the  number  of  men  engaged 
in  any  trade  or  employment;  whatever  confers  any 
monopoly  or  peculiar  privilege  on  some  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest; — whatever  checks  invention,  meddles  with 
machinery,  or  dictates  theia'e  of  wages; — whatever  prevents 
a  man  from  taking  his  labour  or  goods  to  the  best  market, 
or  prevents  his  getting  the  largest  amount  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  return  for  his  labour  or  goods,  from  any  quarter  of 
the  globe ; — whatever  makes  commerce  less  free  than  the 
winds  which  blow  over  all  lands,  or  than  the  ocean  which 
washes  every  shore,  places  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  getting  a  living. 


Toniuxc.Tox. —  Charity  of  Tim  Leacue. — We  arc 
happy  to  record  the  munificence  of  the  Anti  Com  Law 
League  to  the  agricultural  labourers  of  this  place  and  tl.c 
neighbouring  parishes.  On  Monday  last,  Mr.  G.Toms,  of 
this  town,  "  the  poor  man's  friend,"  received  a  great  quan- 
tity of  beds  and  bedding  from  the  League,  for  his  disposal  to 
the  bedlcss  of  the  town  anil  neighbourhood,  of  which  unfor- 
tunate sufferers  there  are  too  many.  The  beds  and  bedding 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  such  as  would  be  no  disgrace  in 
a  respectable  tradesman's  bedroom.  Nothing  could  be  more 
acceptable  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  when  the  town  cha- 
rities are  at  stake,  and  are  likely  to  become  a  nonentity. 
Many  poor  families,  who  have  had  only  a  pallet  c.f  straw  to 
rest  on,  will  now,  by  the  League's  compassion,  have  the  plea- 
sure of  resting  their  bodies  on  a  comfortable  bed  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  will  every  night  repeat  their  thanks  to  the  League  for 
the  comforts  they  are  put  in  possession  of.  This  noble  pre- 
sent has  been  obtained  from  the  League  for  the  poor  through 
the  agencv  and  compassionate  inquiries  of  Mr.  Geo.  Toms, 
who  has  searched  into  and  represented  the  distressed  state  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  whom 
there  is  much  praise  ami  merit  due.  Would  it  not  be  equal!  y 
meritorious  of  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  now  to  raise 
a  fund,  and  make  a  similar  present  to  those  who  still  remain 
bedlcss? — Devonshire  Chronicle. 
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THE  REVENUE. 
(From  the  Manchester  Guardian.) 
I'll.-  usual  returns  of  the  revenue  for  the  year  and  quar- 
ter ending  the  6th  inst.,  have  been  laid  before  the  public. 
The  returns  for  the  ypar  exhibit,  on  the  whole,  a  favourable 
result ;  hut  those  for  the  quarter  are  marked  by  the  results  of 
the  stagnation  of  business  that  has  prevailed  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  last  three  months,  especially  in  those 
branches  of  trade  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  tariff.  The  general  result  may  be  summed 
lip  in  a  statement  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  reply  to  some  questions  put  by  Colonel  Sibthorp,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday  evening: 

"  That  last  year,  when  hi;  made  known  the  financial  arrange- 
ment for  the  year,  lie  stated  that  he  anticipated  a  surplus  of 
00,000?.  on  the  account  of  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  sum  to  lie 
derived  from  China,  and  now  he  found  that  when  he  should 
make  hi*  financial  exposition  of  the  actual  surplus  revenue,  be 
should  have  to  state  that  instead  of  00,000/.,  it  amounted  to 
one  million  and  three-quarters,  exclusive  of  the  money  from 
China." 

Such  being  the  facts,  we  saw  with  no  little  surprise  in 
the  Standard  of  Monday,  an  article  on  this  subject,  con- 
taining the  most  absurd  and  extravagant  misstatements  that 
Iiave  ever  come  under  our  notice,  even  upon  this  most  fertile 
source  of  blundering  and  misrepresentation.  The  Standard, 
after  giving  the  figures  of  the  return,  says: 

"  It  may  be  well  to  compare  the  results  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Free  Trade  policy,  in  a  year,  mark,  said  to  be  of  extraordinary 
prosperity,  with  the  right  hon.  baronet's  anticipations  as  ex- 
plained by  him  on  the  14th  of  February,  181.0:—'  I  am  now  going 
to  address  myself  to  the  prospects  of  the  coming  year — that 
year  which  will  terminate  on  the  5th  of  April,  1840.  The  receipts 
h-oln  the  Customs  in  this  vear  (1845),  on  the  8th  of  April,  rato 
U  22,500,000/.  *  »  '*  We  are  not  inclined  to  take  the 
estimate  of  Customs  for  the  coming  year  at  more  than 
22,000,000/.  *  *  »  The  Excise  we  feel  ourselves  war- 
ranted in  estimating  at  13,500,000/.  The  stamp  dutips  we  pro- 
pose to  lake  at  their  present  actual  produce,  7,100,000/.  *  * 
On  the  5th  of  April,  1840,  therefore,  we  shall  bo  entitled  to  make 
the  total  revenue,  even  if  the  income  tax  be  ditrantinuctl, 
.51,000,000/.'   Let  us  compare  these  anticipations  with  the  actual 


results : 

Anticipated.  Realised. 

Customs   .£22,000,000  17,604,018 

Excise  ,.      ..      ..      ..      13,800,000  11,886,085 

Stamps                                     7,100,000  7,005,521 


Total  (minus  income  tax)    51,100,000  44,395,743" 
It  would,  therefore,  appear,  from  this  most  sage  and  vera- 
cious chronicler  of  events,  that  the  revenue  from  Customs 
and  F.xcise  has  this  year  fallen  short  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
anficipations  by  about  six  mWiotis  sterling. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  utter  extravagance  and 
absurdity  of  this  result  would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
blindest  dunce  that  ever  bewildered  his  brains  with  financial 
statements.  Unfortuna'ely,  however,  the  editor  of  the 
Standard  is  not  only  grossly  ignorant  on  the  subject  of 
finance,  but  grossly  dishonest  on  that  as  on  all  other  sub- 
jects. He  did  not  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth,  or  be  would 
Very  soon  have  discovered  the  gross,  and,  in  the  conductor 
of  a  public  newspaper,  almost  incredible,  blunder  into 
which  he  had  fallen. 

It  is  quite  tine  that  Sir  Robert  Feel,  on  the  occasion  to 
Which  the  Standard  refers,  did  estimate  the  produce  of  the 
Customs  at  22,0OD,O0CJ.,  and  the  Excise  at  1:1,000,000/.,  pro- 
vided the  then  existing  duties  irere  all  maintained ;  but  he 
proceeded  to  announce  abolitions  and  reductions  of  taxes 
amounting  to  no  less  than  3,310,000/.,  all  of  which  have  since 
been  carried  into  effect ;  and  Sir  Robert  diminished  his  an- 
ticipations of  the  probable  produce  of  the  revenue  by  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  which  he  proposed  to  repeal. 

This,hoirevcr,  constitutes  out 'y  a portion  of  the  blander  into 
which  the  Standard  has  fallen.  Of  coarse,  Sir  R.  Petl,  in 
making  his  annualfinancial  statemmts  spoke  of  the  Customs 
and  Excise  revenues  of  'the  United  Kingdom,  which  the  Stan- 
dard has  very  ingenuously  compared  with  the  produce  of  the 
revenue  for  Great  Britain  t  Every  body  who  has  even  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  this  subject  knows  that  the  usual 
quarterly  returns  do  not  include  the  produce  of  the  revenue 
of  Ireland;  and,  in  the  very  paper  with  the  article  on  which 
we  are  now  commenting,  those  returns  are  given  under  their 
proper  head  of  "An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the 
Revenue  of  Great  Britain,"  &c,  &c. ;  so  that  the  igno- 
rance, or  the  dishonesty,  or  the  mixture  of  both,  which 
dictated  this  most  extraordinary  mass  of  blundering  misre- 
presentation, is  perfectly  inexcusable. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  flagrant  nature  of  the  Standard's 
misstatements, — although  all  London  must  have  been  ring- 
ing with  laughter  on  Monday  afternoon  at  the  expense  of 
the  conductors  of  that  journal, — we  find  the  kindred 
Morning  Herald  falling  into  errors  of  the  same  kind  yester- 
day morning.  It  gives  a  pretended  statement  of  the  produce 
of  the  Excise, "from  the  year  1822  to  1840,  in  which  the  three 
last  vears  stand  thus — 

£ 

1844  ..  ..  .,  14,409,330 

1845  ..  ..  ..  12,160,111 

1846!!!       ..  ..  ..  12,177,112 

On  these  figures,  the  Herald  makes  the  following  remarks : 
"Now,  be  it  remembered,  that  in  18-15, the  Premier's  reduction 
of  duty  levied  upon  excisable  articles  was  estimated  by  himself, 
and  be  certainly  could  have  had  no  object  in  underrating  the 
amount,  at  something  under  a  million  sterling.  Callingthis  re- 
duction, then,  1,000,000/.,  we  find  that  since  1844  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  those  articles  which  contribute 
to  the  comfort  of  the  people  of  about  2,300,000/." 

Where  the  Herald  got  the  produce  of  the  Excise  for  the 
year  l84(i,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  must  have  been  from 
somebody  who  can  see  some  months  into  futurity.  Not  lay- 
ing any  claim  to  the  exercise  of  prophetic  powers,  we  shall 
not  enter  upon  awy  controversy  on  that  point.  With  respect 
to  the  comparison  of  the  years  1814  and  1845,  however,  we 
have  a  few  words  to  say.  In  making  this  comparison,  the 
Herald  has  fallen  into  the  same  blunder  as  the  Standard, 
namely,  that  of  comparing  the  produce  of  the  entire  revenue 
of  the  [Tinted  Kingdom  in  the  one  year  with  that  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  other,  lint  this  is  not  the  only  error.  The 
Herald,  like  the  Standard,  cannot  make  the  simplest  state- 
ment without  committing  n  brace  of  blunders.  The  net 
revenue  of  Excise,  in  1841,  was  not  14,4(i!>,33(i/.,  but 
13,308,050/.,  whilst  the  net  revenue,  in  1845,  was  13,585,582/., 
showing  an  increase  of  about  280,000/.,  instead  of  a  decrease 
of  2,000,000/. 

We  should  hardly  have  thought  these  egregious  mistakes 
worthy  of  a  serious  notice,  had  we  not  seen  the  persevering 
efforts  made  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  dis- 
credit upon  the  Free  Trade  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  As 
many  such  attempts  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  by  the  Herald 
and  Standard,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  show  our  readers 
how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  any  statements  of 
fact  which  may  be  made  by  those  journals. 


DUNDEE— CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 
(From  the  Dundee  Advertiser.) 

A  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  pro- 
priety of  petitioning  both  Houses  of  Parliament  regarding  the 
necessity  of  immediately  passing  the  ministerial  Free  Trade 
measures.  The  meeting  was  more  numerously  attended  than 
usual,  even  though  it  was  a  market  day ;  and  there  were  pre- 
sent the  most  influential  merchants,  manufacturers,  ship- 
owners, and  flax-spinners  in  Dundee.  Provost  Brown, 
chairman  of.the  Chamber,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said,  he  expected  that  before  this  time 
they  would  have  been  in  possession  of  Free  Trade;  but  here 
they  were  met  again  to  complain  of  delay.  Things  were  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty,  and  not  altogether  to  their  wishes.  It 
was  to  be  apprehended  that  the  prize  within  their  grasp 
might  for  some  time  longer  be  withheld.  He  was  not  alto- 
gether without  hope  of  getting  it  in  a  short  time,  provided 
the  country  did  its  duty.  He  believed  Sir  Robert  Peel's  in- 
tentions were  honest,  but  he  was  powerfully  opposed  by  the 
monopolist  party ;  and  on  that  account  he  required  the  ar- 
dent support  of  the  country  to  enable  him  to  carry  his  mea- 
sures. The  Dundee  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  frequently 
declared  itself  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  and  be  hoped  that 
they  would  agree  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  carry  it 
into  effect. 

Mr.  Edward  Baxter  regretted  the  delay  which  had 
taken  place  in  passing  the  Corn  and  Customs'  Bills  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  operating  injuriously  to 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests.  Since  these  bills 
had  been  proposed  it  appeared  that  the  rents  ofland  on  leases 
in  England  and  Scotland  had  risen  very  considerably,  and 
the  land  also  had  increased  in  value.  This  fact  showed  that 
these  bills  would  be  beneficial  to  the  landed  interest  ;  for 
they  tended  to  stimulate  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  to  induce  competition,  and  would  increase  the 
amount  of  farming  products.  It  showed  also  that  the  inte- 
rests of  the  agriculturist  and  manufacturer  were  the  same, 
and  intimately  blended.  The  delay  in  the  progress  of  these 
hills  had  already  had  a  very  injurious  effect  on  commerce. 
On  many  articles  in  the  Tariff,  as  butter,  cheese,  wool,  and 
timber,  the  duties  were  greatly  reduced,  while  on  others — as 
maize,  rice,  cattle,  &c. — the  duties  were  to  be  entirely  re- 
moved. No  one  would  venture  to  import  these  important  ar- 
ticles of  commerce,  until  a  greater  certainty  was  obtained  as 
to  the  final  passing  of  these  bills  ;  and  trade  in  them  was  at 
a  stand.  Mr.  Baxter  said  he  had  received  a  private  letter 
from  London,  expressing  doubts  if  these  bills  would  pass  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  that  a  protectionist  Government  might 
even  be  attempted.  He  thought  such  would  be  very  short- 
lived ;  but  there  was  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  pro- 
gress of  these  measures,  as  indicated  by  the  great  difl'erence 
in  the  price  of  free  and  bonded  wheat,  amounting  to  5s.  per 
quarter  on  Dantzic,  and  (is.  per  quarter  on  Rostock.  He  then 
adverted  to  the  loss  which  would  fall  on  the  importer  of  In- 
dian corn,  if  he  were  required  to  pay  the  present  heavy  duties 
which  he  had  given  bond  to  do  in  case  these  bills  should 
not  become  law ;  and,  after  stating  the  pleasant  and  nutri- 
tious qualities  of  this  new  article  of  food,  which  he  had  used 
in  his  family,  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution : 

"That  it  appears,  from  the  accounts  received  from  various 
parts  of  the  countiT,  and  which  are  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  the  members  of  this  Chamber,  that  the  protracted  discus- 
sions on  the  Corn  and  Customs'  Bills  have  produced  a  stag- 
nation in  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  a  suspension  of  the 
previous  activity  in  manufactures,  which,  if  it  be  not  arrested, 
will  be  attended  with  the  most  injurious  consequences  to  all 
classes  of  the  community." 

i  Mr.  T.  W.  Milne  could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  the 
Premier's  measures  should  not  ultimately  become  the  law  of 
the  land.  They  were  founded  on  the  broad  principles  of 
justice  and  equity.  In  fact,  the  trade  of  the  country  was 
suffering  most  severely  from  the  delay  which  had  already 
taken  place.  That  was  one  reason  why  they  should  urge 
upon  Parliament  the  necessity  of  immediately  passing  those 
measures  in  order  to  prevent  the  evils  which  would  ensue 
from  delay.  He  would,  therefore,  second  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  by  accla- 
mation. 

Mr.  Alexander  Low  begged  to  propose  the  second  reso- 
lution,— 

"That  this  Chamber,  while  it  expresses  entire  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  is  of  opi- 
nion, from  the  present  state  of  the  country,  that  every  legiti- 
mate means  ought  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
Corn  and  Customs'  Bills  passed  into  law  with  the  least  possible 
delay;  and,  in  accordance  therewith,  resolves  that  petitions  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  be  prepared ;  that  the  merchants  of 
Dundee  be  recommended  to  sign  them;  and  that  they  be  for- 
warded for  presentation — the  one  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  the  other  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  the  right  hon.  Lord  Kinnaird." 

The  resolution  which  they  had  heard  would  recommend 
itself,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  thought  necessary  that 
he  should  say  much  in  its  support.  The  Chamber  had  often 
spoken  its  mind  iu  favour  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade. 
He  agreed  with  them  iu  what  they  had  done  on  that,  and 
nothing  had  occurred  to  make  him  change  his  opinion. 
They  had  witnessed  the  beneficial  effects  on  the  industry  of 
the  country  by  the  partial  removal  of  the  restrictions  which 
had  been  effected  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  This  was  a  powerful 
argument  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  and  clearly  showed  the 
difference  between  truth  and  error.  They  should  take  every 
step  in  their  power  to  give  effect  to  principles  which  would 
be  so  beneficial  in  their  results.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  would  improve  the  condition  of  millions  of  their  popu- 
lation. He  did  not  think  any  party  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Free  Trade  would  venture  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country.  If  they  did,  the  attempt  would  be  a 
failure.  The  working  classes  had  already  felt,  and  were  again 
beginning  to  feel,  the  effects  of  the  want  of  Free  Trade. 
Several  branches  of  business  were  in  a  state  of  stagnation. 
Provisions  were  rapidly  rising.  The  price  of  potatoes  was 
double  of  what  it  was  last  year.  There  were  many  reasons 
to  induce  them  to  petition  Parliament  to  pass  these  Free 
Trade  measures.  The  population  was  increasing  rapidly. 
Without  Free  Trade  it  would  be  impossible  to  supply  the 
people  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  was  no  way  of 
doing  that  but  allowing  them  to  exchange  their  labour  for 
the  bread  of  other  countries,  lie  had  full  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  Free  Trade  principles.  Should  the 
House  of  Lords  be  so  far  left  to  themselves  as  to  refuse  their 
assent  to  them,  they  would  find,  at  no  very  distant  day,  that 
they  would  have  to  agree  to  a  larger  measure  than  the  people 
were  now  demanding.  Should  the  British  lion  be  roused, 
the  nobles  of  the  land  would  find  that  his  ire  would  not  be 
directed  to  a  defence  of  a  continuanoe  of  their  monopoly. 
Holding  these  views,  and  considering  the  position  which  the 
Chamber  held,  he  thought  it  their  duty  to  do  everything  in 


their  power  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  carry  his  measures.  He  would,  there- 
fore, propose  that  the  Chamber  should  give  their  assent  to 
the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Thomas  Neish  seconded  the  resolution  proposed  by 
Mr.  Low.  In  doing  so  he  felt  confident  it  was  unnecessary 
to  say  a  word  to  ensure  its  unanimous  approval.  He  had 
so  often  on  former  occasions  addressed  the  Chamber  on  the 
subject  of  Free  Trade,  that  he  would  not  take  up  the  valu- 
able time  of  the  meeting  on  the  present  occasion  by  pointing 
out  to  them  how  necessary  it  yet  was  to  give  every  support 
in  their  power  to  Sir  R.  Peel  for  the  immediate  passing  of 
his  Corn  and  Customs  Bill.  Other  towns  were  already  up 
and  doing;  and  Dundee  should  not  be  behind  in  so  good  a 
cause.  Instead  of  attempting,  however,  to  make  a  speech, 
he  would,  with  the  leave  of  the  chairman,  read  a  letter  from 
London,  dated  Thursday  lust  (hear,  hear),  which  stated 
much  better  how  matters  stood  than  anything  he  could  say, 
and  would  also  show  the  meeting  that,  although  there  might 
be  a  screw  loose,  it  was  not  the  one  many  of  them  suspected. 
The  letter  stated  that  there  were  last  week  many  suspicious 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Premier  with  regard  to  the  Corn 
Bill,  and  all  kinds  of  whispers  in  circulation.  He  (the 
writer)  had  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  truth  ;  and  although 
no  admirer  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  had  every  confidence  that 
he  would  prove  determined  and  upright.  The  Irish  Coercion 
Bill  was  an  ill  timed  interruption ;  but  the  Duke  was  to 
blame;  "he  had  done  it  all;"  and  having  agreed  reluctantly 
to  the  Free  Trade  measures,  he  was  determined  to  have  his 
own  way  m  this  matter,  and  have  another  trial  of  the  rule  of 
Toryism.  It  was  very  generally  believed  that  mischief  was 
brewing  in  the  Upper  House;  and  therefore  every  town  and 
village  in  the  empire  should  lose  no  time  in  showing  every 
possible  demonstration  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Sir 
Hubert  Peel  and  his  tariff.  In  again  seconding  the  motion, 
he  begged  to  observe  that,  as  it  was  proposed  to  forward  the 
petition  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  Sir  Robert  reel,  it 
had  just  been  suggested  to  him  (Mr.  Neish)  that  it  would  be 
better  to  send  it  direct  to  their  own  member,  Mr.  Duncan, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  communicate  with  the  Pre- 
mier on  the  subject.  He  thought  that  it  might  be  as  well 
to  do  so  ;  and  hoped  that  Mr.  Low  would  agree  to  this  alte- 
ration in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Low  had  no  objections  to  the  alteration  proposed  by 
Mr.  Neish.  He  thought  that  the  petition  should  he  signed 
by  the  members  of  the  Chamber  instead  of  being  signed  by 
the  chairman  only;  and  that  the  directors  of  the  Chamber 
should  send  along  with  it,  as  had  been  done  in  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  a  list  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  by 
those  w  ho  adhibited  their  names  to  the  petition,  to  the  mem- 
ber whom  they  should  select  to  present  it. 

Mr.  Edward  Baxter  agreed  to  Mr.  Low's  suggestion, 
regarding  tlie  petition  being  signed  by  the  members  instead 
of  by  the  chairman.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  petition  of 
any  public  body  or  corporation,  however  numerous  or  influ- 
ential, signed  by  the  president,  was  regarded  as  being  merely 
the  petition  of  a  single  individual. 

The  Chairman  concurred  in  all  that  had  been  proposed 
in  the  resolutions,  and  agreed  to  what  had  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Neish  regarding  the  petition  being  sent  to  Mr.  Dun- 
can. That  gentleman  had  on  all  occasions  done  the  town's 
business  most  cheerfully,  and  it  would  only  be  complimentary 
to  intrust  the  petition  to  him  at  first,  and  to  furnish  him 
with  the  information  alluded  to;  and,  if  he  thought  it  pro- 
per, he  could  communicate  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  regarding 
its  presentation ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  if  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  him  in  the  manner  suggested,  that  he  and  Sir 
Robert  would  arrange  matters  so  as  to  bring  it  before  the 
house  with  the  best  effect. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Neish, 
and  others,  it  was  agreed  that  the  petition  should  be  signed 
by  the  members  of  the  Chamber  and  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Duncan,  and  that  that  gentleman  should  be  requested  to 
confer  with  Sir  R.  Peel  as  to  its  presentation. 

Mr.  Neish  said,  there  was  another  matter  deeply  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Chamber,  which  he  wished  to  direct 
their  attention  to,  although  it  was  not  connected  with  the 
business  on  which  they  had  been  called.  He  hoped  the 
Chairman  would  allow  him  to  notice  it.  They  were  aware 
that  Mr.  Bell  had  been  summoned  out  of  the  premises  in 
which  the  present  Post  Office  was  kept.  It  had  been  pro  - 
posed that  the  Office  should  be  removed  to  a  small  shop  in 
Reform-street  having  only  one  front.  The  present  premises, 
although  by  no  means  equal  to  what  the  town  was  entitled 
to,  or  its  trade  required,  tad  the  convenience  of  two  fronts. 
The  premises  to  which  the  Post  Office  was  to  be  removed, 
might  be  well  enough  adapted  to  a  country  village,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  what  Dundee,  having  seventy  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  the  second  commercial  port  in  Scotland, 
required.  He  therefore  thought  that  the  Chamber  should, 
memorialise  the  Government  upon  the  subject,  without  delay, 
and  endeavour  to  get  more  suitable  accommodation. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  SirR.  Peel  would  give  for  answer, 
"  Subscribe  money  among  yourselves,  and  you  shall  have  a 
commodious  Post  Office." 

Mr.  Neish. — Three  years  ago  Sir  R.  Peel  would  have  re- 
fused to  give  anything  like  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but 
look  what  he  is  doing  now  (laughter).  But  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  now  was  the  time  to  try  (cheers). 

The  Chairman  said,  he  did  not  think  it  regular  that  the 
Chamber  should  enter  into  the  discussion  of  other  questions 
when  the  meeting  had  been  called  for  a  special  purpose  ;  but 
as  the  one  brought  before  them  was  of  great  importance,  he 
should  submit  it  to  the  Directors,  and  call  a  meeting  to  con- 
sider it  on  an  early  day  next  week. 

After  giving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  chair,  the  meeting  separated. 


Distress  of  the  People  of  Ireland. — Meetings  on 
the  subject  of  relief  and  employment  continue  in  the  northern 
and  western  counties.  Some  of  the  grand  juries  decline  to 
act  under  the  Public  Works  Act  of  the  present  session.  The 
Clare  grand  jury,  on  Friday,  agreed  to  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  take  any  expensive 
measures  under  that  Act,  as  the  regular  presentment  sessions 
are  so  near  at  hand,  and  as  steps  have  already  been  taken  to 
provide  employment  extensively  in  this  district.  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien,  the  lieutenant  of  the  county,  declared  that  "  at  this 
moment  the  people  are  starving,  particularly  iu  villages." 

Nearly  one  hundred  horses,  and  other  properly,  belonging 
to  various  coachmakers  running  east  of  the  metropolis,  have, 
within  the  last  few  days,  been  taken  in  execution  for  arrears 
of  duty  to  the  Crown.  At  one  sale  the  stock  horses,  pre- 
viously valued  at  7/.  or  8/.  each,  realised  between  11/.  and  12/., 
which  is  solely  attributable  to  the  scarcity  of  horses  of  that 
description  required  for  working  omnibuses. — Essex  Stan- 
dard. 
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IRISH  DISTRESS. 
Dublin,  April  11. — Such  is  the  extent  of  misery  and 
suffering  already  produced  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
that  the  Tory  journals  here  have  ceased  their  deniuls  ;  but 
not  until  Conservative  landlords,  such  as  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien,  Lieutenant  of  Clare,  have  cried  shame  at  the  heart- 
lessness  and  baseness  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  those  jour- 
nals iu  denying  the  existence  of  scarcity  or  high  prices, 
when,  as  Sir  Lucius  remarked,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ennis 
Poor  Law  Union,  the  people  are  actually  starving,  and  en 
deavouring  to  support  existence  on  black  and  foetid  potatoes  ! 
I  request  attention  to  the  observation  of  the  honourable  ba- 
ronet, who  is  an  excellent  resident  landlord,  and  totally  in- 
capable of  sacrificing  truth  ftud  the  safety  of  the  people  to 
factious  objects  or  personal  or  selfish  interests.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  are  many  Irish  landlords  not  wholly  exempt 
from  such  an  accusation.  I  have  collected  the  latest  ac- 
counts from  the  country,  and  certainly  they  present  an  ap- 
palling picture  of  distress  and  suffering.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  resident  gentry  are  co  operating  with  zeal  in 
the  benevolent  work  of  providing  against  famine  and  pesti- 
lence ;  but  th«re  are  many  others  who  appear  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  the  calls  made  upon  them  at  this  period  of  cala 
mity. 

The  following  details  are  abridged  from  the  provincial 
journals  received  this  day  : 

Famine  in  Ballylongford  and  the  Parish  Gene- 
rally".— At  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  (ith 
instant  some  hundreds  of  persons  assembled  and  repaired  to 
the  residence  of  the  pnrish  priest,  the  Rev.  D.  M'Carthy, 
lrom  whom  they  demanded  immediate  relief,  which,  they 
said,  could  not  be  postponed  many  days,  or  if  so,  that 
necessity  would  oblige  them  to  resort,  first  to  him,  by 
slaughtering  his  cattle.  The  reverend  gentleman  remon- 
strated with  them  on  the  impropriety  of  their  proceedings, 
but  promised  to  represent  their  awful  situation  to  the  proper 
authorities.  They  subsequently  paid  similar  visits  to  Mr. 
Stephen  C.  Sandes,  of  Carrigafoyle  House,  and  also  to  Mr. 
"William  Hickie,  of  Kilelton  house,  J.  P.,  who,  I  am  in- 
formed, was  not  a  little  annoyed  at  seeing  the  "posse 
comittitut"  approach,  as  he  immediately  commenced  a  pre- 
paration for  a  siege,  abiding  his  well  known  motto,  "  No 
surrender;"  but  on  being  informed  of  their  purpose,  he  pro- 
mised to  come  forward  as  liberally  as  any  other  gentlenau 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  represent  their  wants  to  the 
Government,  upon  which  they  returned  to  their  homes 
peaceably.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  something  be  not 
done,  in  the  way  of  providing  employment,  and  that  imme- 
diately, for  the  numerous  starving  population  of  this  place, 
Providence  alone  can  tell  what  consequences  will  follow. — 
Ballylongford  Correspondent  of  the  Tralee  Chronicle. 

Brat,  April  7. — This  day,  while  the  hoard  of  guardians 
were  sitting  at  Loughlinstown,  county  of  Dublin,  about  40 
able-bodied  men  came  together  from  the  town  of  Bray,  and 
sat  down  opposite  the  gate  of  the  poor  house.  Some  of  the 
guardians  weut  to  know  what  they  wanted,  when  they  re- 
plied they  wanted  either  work  or  relief.  The  guardians 
agreed  to  admit  one  or  two  of  them  to  the  board-room,  when 
ir  was  explained  to  them  that  the  guardians  could  not  relieve 
them  out  of  the  house  ;  but  were  ready  to  admit  such  of 
them  as  were  destitute,  and  their  families  likewise.  The 
guardians  desired  those  two  men  to  go  to  the  rest  of  their 
party  and  tell  them  this,  which  they  did ;  upon  which  they 
all  went  quietly  away.  It  was  stated  to  them  that  a  meeting 
would  take  place  in  Bray  on  Thursday  next,  to  apply  to  Go- 
vernment to  relieve  the  poor  of  that  district. 

County  of  Clarb. — Ennis,  April  9. — Potatoes  are 
now  in  our  market  sixpence  a  stone  for  the  best  quality, 
and,  as  there  are  not  any  offered  that  are  not  diseased,  we 
may  add  to  this  price  an  additional  penny  for  waste.  Oaten- 
meal  is  two  shillings  and  threepence  a  stone — that  is,  at  the 
rate  of  eighteen  pounds  a  ton.  Very  great  distress,  indeed, 
prevails. 

Headpord,  April  13  — The  Galway  Mercury  of  Satur- 
day, says :— In  this  district,  as  well  as  others,  the  progress 
of  the  potato  blight  is  exceedingly  rapid,  especially  within 
the  last  few  months.  At  the  last  market  the  prices  reached 
from  4jd.  to  5d.  per  stone,  and  this  was  paid  for  loads  not 
entirely  free  from  disease.  Several  families  have  been,  for 
weeks  back,  endeavouring  to  sustain  life  on  bad  potatoes, 
and  many  more,  not  having  even  that,  are  indebted  to  their 
neighbours  for  the  means  of  subsistence." 

Cork. — The  Cork  Reporter  of  Saturday,  says: — "The 
relief  committee  have,  we  rejoice  to  say,  thrown  off  the 
Castle  incubus,  that  weighed  like  a  night-mare  on  their 
energies.  To  day  there  are  six  depots  selling  out  Indian 
meal,  which  arrived  by  the  Nimrod,  on  Thursday,  at  8d.  per 
71bs.,  10s.  8d.  per  cwt.,  just  2d.  per  cwt.  over  the  rate  the 
Commissary  charged  for  the  six  tons  he  gave  the  committee, 
for  he  fixed  the  price,  not  at  9s.  4d.  per  cwt.  (a  penny  per  lb.) 
as  expected,  but  at  10s.  6d.  per  cwt.  We  pray  the  public  to 
remark  that  that  price,  10s.  8d.,  will  cover,  we  understand, 
the  cost  of  the  Indian  meal,  bought  this  very  week  in  Liver- 
pool, after  a  considerable  rise  had  taken  place  in  its  price, 
and  after  paying  the  freight  and  charges  of  bringing  it  per 
steamer,  while  the  Government,  for  meal  ground  from  corn 
bought  months  since  at  first  market  price,  directly  imported 
here,  charge  within  a  mere  fraction  of  that  10s.  8d.  Was 
there  ever  anything  so  monstrous  ?  Yes,  there  is  something 
more  monstrous  still — they  refused  to  give  it  to  a  starving 
people,  even  at  that  exorbitant  price.  The  committee,  be- 
sides the  Indian  meal,  are  retailing  whole  meal  to  the  people 
at  ljd.  per  lb.,  which  will  meet  the  fears  of  those  who  think 
that  the  Indian  meal  alone,  however  cooked,  may  not  agree 
with  the  constitutions  of  our  people.  The  following  letter 
contains  the  Government  ultimatum  in  respect  to  supplying, 
or  rather  denying,  to  the  starving  poor  of  our  city  any  por 
tion  of  the  Indian  meal  stored  by  the  authorities  : 

"  Castle,  Dublin,  April  9,  ](H6. 

"Sib,— ipiave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation of  the  0th  inst.,  inquiring,  for  the  information  of  the  re- 
li'f  committee  of  the  city  of  Cork,  whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
Government  to  permit  them  the  use  of  Indian  meal  from  their 
depot  at  Cork,  and  am  directed  to  state  in  reply,  that  depots  for 
the  issue  of  Indian  com  meal  are  now  forming  in  the  country; 
but  it  is  intended  to  reserve  issues  from  these  depots  for  the 
more  heavy  pressure  daring  the  summer  months,  when  farm 
labour  shall  have  ceased,  until  whicli  time  it  is  expected  that 
landholders  and  relief  committees  will  exert  themselves  to  meet 
the  existing  distress.  These  are  the  views  of  Government.  The 
country  is  sure  of  the  provision  which  is  now  collecting  for 
them ;  but  all  parties  must  co-operate  to  reserve  it  for  the  most 
trying  period,  when  it  can  be  simultaneously  applied  for  the  re- 
li'f  of  the  whole  country.  Premature  issues  would  be  wasting 
these  resources. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  P.  Kennedy,  Sec. 
"Bev.  Wm.  O  Sullivan,  R.C.C.,  Cork." 

Cash  ■  — The  Tipperary  Free  Presi,  in  announcing 
that  Lord  Stanley  has  given  100C  towards  the  poor  relief 
fund  at  Cashel  says ;  "  His  lordship  is  in  receipt,  we  believe, 


of  about  20,000/.  a  year  from  his  Irish  property ;  and  for  the 
last  ten  years  there  has  not  been  anything  worth  naming 
spent  in  I  rdand.'' 

Tuam. — Our  accounts  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
are  most  discouraging.  In  some  localities  they  have  not 
even  the  seed,  ftnd  In  those  districts  best  off  not  more  than 
a  fortnight's  of  three  weeks'  potatoes  will  remain  after  the 
seed.  The  price  of  potatoes  iu  Headford  market  last  Tues- 
dav  was,  for  lumpers  i$d.,  and  good  seed  so  high  as  (id. 
This  part  of  the  country,  whicli  usually  abounded  in  plenty 
of  the  best  description  oi  potatoes,  has  scarcely  sufficient  for 
seed.  At  Tuam  market  this  day,  they  are  selling  at  5d.  per 
stone. — Tuam  Herald. 

Galway.— The  relief  deputation  appointed  by  the  local 
relief  committee  waitedon  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  Thursday, 
at  the  Castle,  and  acquainted  his  Excellency  with  the  Bad 
condition  of  the  people,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  them 
immediately  with  food  and  employment.  His  Excellency 
promised  immediate  attention  to  the  memorial,  and  caused 
all  the  officials  of  the  Relief  Commission,  of  the  Commis- 
sariat,  and  of  the  Board  of  Works,  to  assist  the  deputation  in 
their  object.  His  Excellency  urged  the  necessity  of  local 
subscriptions,  and  directed  the  deputation  to  sign  the  memo- 
rial, to  have  them  resixmsiblefor  the  statements  it' contained, 
as  it  would  he  made  public  use  of  with  all  despatch.  The 
deputation  then  waited  upon  the  relief  commissioners,  and 
Captain  Kennedy  having  accompanied  Mr.  Stephens  to  Sir 
Randolph  Routh,  the  cpnimissary-general,  that  gentleman 
promised  to  give  orders  for  the  Rhadamanthus  steamer  to 
load  with  Indian  corn  in  Cork,  to  be  stored  in  Galway,  and 
that  an  officer  oi  the  commissariat  department  would  be 
here  on  Tuesday  next.  Valuable  assistance  was  rendered 
by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Kirwan  in  the  interviews  with  the  offi- 
cials of  the  several  departmeuts  to  which  the  deputation 
were  referred ;  he  also  put  down  his  name  for  20/.  as  his  sub- 
scription to  the  Local  Relief  Fund  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eyre  and 
Francis  Comyn,  Esq,,  have  promised  a  subscription  of  10/. 
each. — Galway  Vindicator. 

Plunder  of  a  Provision.  Boat. — On  Wednesday 
morning,  as  the  smack  Maria,  the  property  of  Mr.  John  N. 
Russell,  of  this  city,  was  proceeding  from  Limerick  to 
Clare,  laden  with  flour  and  Indian  meal,  she  was  hoarded 
near  Smith's  Island,  in  the  Clare  river,  by  about  fourteen 
armed  men  from  a  lighter,  who  ordered  the  crew  (three  men' 
and  a  boy)  into  the  cabin.  They  held  possession  of  the  ves- 
sel over  six  hours,  during  which  time  they  took  away  about 
one  hundred  sacks  of  prime  flour  and  twenty  of  Indian  meal, 
valued  at  250/.  They  then  departed,  first  ordering  the  crew 
to  remain  at  anchor  at  their  peril,  until  they  returned  for 
the  remainder  of  the  cargo.  This  order  the  crew  did  not 
obey,  but  started  instantly  for  Clare,  and  were  pursued  by  a 
boat  filled  with  aimed  men.  Mr.  Russell's  agent  (Mr.  Reav- 
don)  at  once  reported  the  occurrence  to  the  magistrates  and 
police.  Warrants  are  issued,  and  about  30  sacks  of  the 
flour  have  been  recovered.  Several  boats  that  were  passing 
at  the  time  of  this  outrage  were  ordered  to  anchor,  and  had 
to  remain  so  during  the  day,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Dublin  Company's  boat,  the  Royal  George,  which  was 
allowed  to  proceed  unmolested.  Mr.  Richard  Russell  left 
yesterday  morning  for  Ennis,  to  aid  in  recovering  the 
property,  and  discovering  the  perpetrators  of  this  audacious 
outrage.  He  returned  last  night,  having  discovered  51  bags 
of  flour  belonging  to  his  father,  hid  under  the  ground  near 
Hurler's  Cross,  on  the  road  from  this  city  to  Ennis. — 
Limerick  Examiner  of  Saturday. 

April  14. — Distress  of  the  People — Riots  in  Clon- 
mel — Calling  out  of  the  Military. — The  patient  en- 
durance of  the  Irish  peasantry,  with  famine  staring  them  in 
the  face,  whilst  abundance  of  food  is  exported  from  every 
harbour,  is,  perhaps,  unprecedented.  I  sent  you  a  day  or 
two  since  an  account  of  an  open  air  meeting  of  the  famish- 
ing peasantry  at  Tory-hill,  county  of  Limerick.  They  had 
determined  at  length  to  take  their  own  case  in  hand,  in  the 
hope  of  devising  some  means  of  providing  labour  or  food. 
Yet,  when  the  Catholic  priest  of  the  parish,  with  one  or  two 
other  inhabitants,  known  to  be  well-wishers  of  the  poor  un- 
employed labourers,  spoke  some  words  of  admonition  and 
hope,  the  thousands  of  starving  men,  women,  and  children, 
departed  peaceably  to  their  cold  and  comfortless  cabins. 
Amongst  thej  town  population  of  Clonmel,  famous  for  its 
numerous  and  extensive  com  mills,  there  has  been  less  of 
patient  endurance.  Accounts  of  food  riots  reached  town 
this  day,  and  are  thus  noticed  in  the  Dublin  Evening 
Post  : 

"A  correspondent  in  Clonmel,  whose  letter  is  dated  yesterday 
afternoon,  writes  to  say  that  the  greatest  excitement  prevails  in 
that  town,  owing  to  an  attack  made  by  the  peasantry  on  some 
carts  laden  with  provisions,  and  under  an  escort  of  military. 
Two  troops  of  dragoons  and  a  party  of  artillery,  that  arrived 
from  Cahir  yesterday  morning,  were  despatched  to  Marlfield 
Mills  and  Distillery,  upon  which  an  attempt  at  plunder  had  been 
made.  Happily  no  lives  have  been  lost,  as  the  military  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  the  people  without  firing  on  them." 

Another  letter  states  that  the  populace  had  attacked  some 
flour-mills  on  the  River  Suir,  adjacent  to  the  town,  whence 
large  quantities  of  flour  were  about  [to  be  exported  for  the 
English  market. 

The  other  accounts  received  to-day  describe  the  distress 
as  daily  becoming  more  alarming.  Read,  for  instance,  the 
account  given  by  a  Conservative  paper,  tlie  Clare  Journal, 
of  the  allocation  of  the  money  subscribed  by  the  GGth  re- 
giment. Sixty  famishing  beings  are  to  be  provided  with  em- 
ployment, and  the  selection  is  made  with  as  stringent  a  re- 
gulation as  if  some  rich  office  or  fat  benefice  were  to  he  con- 
ferred by  a  minister  of  state.  The  people  known  to  have 
one  meal  per  day — one  insufficient  meal  of  coarse  food  in 
the  24  hours — are  excluded  from  the  fortunate  number  who 
are  to  obtain  Is.  per  day  out  of  the  labour-fund  subscribed 
by  the  officers  and  the  privates  of  the  66th  regiment. 
Yet  in  this  very  county  of  Clare  the  Marquis  of  Thomond 
has  a  vast  estate,  although  nothing  atall  like  the  amount 
of  ready  money  possessed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerrard,  of 
Gibbstown. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  POOR  REMEMBERED. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 
Sir, — The  following  excellent  letter  was  addressed  to 
me  a  few  days  ago,  by  a  Jew  thoughtful,  feeling,  and  be- 
nevolent persons,  in  Sheffield,  Yorkshire.    It  speaks  for 
itself,  and  its  contents  have  already  spoken  to  the  poor 
through  my  humble  medium.    Have  the  goodness  to  insert 
it  in  your  "  great  fact"  paper,  and  and  you  will  oblige, 
Yours  faithfully, 
Bicester,  Oxon,  W.  Ferguson, 


Hall  Carr  Terrace,  Sheffield,  April  1,  1846. 

DEAR  Sin, — It  is  with  deep  regret  we  see  the  wretched 
condition  to  which  the  farm  labourers  in  your  district  are 
reduced  ;  hut  we  rejoice  that  they  have  found  such  an  able 
advocate  of  their  cause,  and  benefactor  (so  fur  as  you  have 
it  in  your  power)  to  relieve  their  distresses  yourself. 

We,  a  few  friends  to  suffering  humanity,  who  meet  at 
Mr.  Joseph  Outratn's  Black  Swan  Inn,  have  subscribed 
61.  15s.  'id.  towards  their  relief,  and  regret  the  amount  is  not 
larger. 

Please  acknowledge  the  receipt;  and  if  it  is  not  asking  too 
much  of  you.  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  a  statement  of  a  few 
such  cases  as  you  experimentally  have  found,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  dispose  of  the  trifle  sent. 

Yours  respectfully,  in  behalf  of  the  Subscribers, 
1  N.  Peace. 

P.  S.— We  have  sent  6/.  9s.  to  Mr.  Burrowes,  editor  of  the 
Independent  newspaper  of  Devizes,  for  the  same  purposes. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 
"  What  thou  do'est,  do  quickly." 

Sir,— Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  "great 
fact"  paper,  to  inform  my  Free  Trade  friends  that  I  have 
just  purchased  and  given  away  among  some  of  the  most 
needy  and  deserving  of  the  peasantry  of  our  neighbourhood, 
about  sixly  bushels  of  potato  seed.  I  have  not  yet  finished 
this  part  of  my  daily  work.  In  a  few  cases,  I  have  rented  a 
chain  of  potato  land  for  the  use  of  honest  and  sober  men  — 
yes,  men  who  are  willing  to  work;  hut,  as  no  man  will  hire 
them,  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  pay  for  a  chain  of 
land.  One  of  these  men,  John  Waldock,  of  the  town  and 
parish  of  Bicester,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  has  a  wife  and 
five  children  to  suport  out  of  nothing.  Waldock  has  been 
married  13  yea's,  and  has  had  bnt  one  whole  winter's  work 
during  the  whole  of  these  years;  neither  has  he  had  constant 
employment  during  the  summer  part  of  these  years.  It  » 
not  to  the  protectionists  of  our  high  church  county,  but  to 
some  of  the  Free  Traders  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Shef- 
field, London,  Dudley,  &c.  &c  ,  that  John  Waldock  and 
others  are  so  deeply  indebted  for  the  beds  on  which  they 
sleep,  for  the  bread  upon  which  they  have  lived  during  (some 
of  them  for  weeks,  and  others  for  several  months)  this  win- 
ter ;  and  also  for  their  potato  land,  and  the  seed  which  they 
are  now  planting.  Waldock's  touching  and  heartrending 
case  is  a  fair  specimen  of  others  which  I  could  furnish,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  peasantry  in  districts  purely  agricul- 
tural are  what  I  have  for  seven  years  said  and  published 
concerning  them,  and  that  is  "  a  ruined  Wfeehl 

I  assure  those  friends  who  have  put  it  into  my 
power  to  assist  those  who  have  been  made  slaves 
by  protection  to  auextent  to  which  they  have  never  been  be- 
fore assisted  by  any  man,  or  by  any  number  of  men,  in  either 
the  county  of  Oxon  or  Bucks,  that  I  have  done  my  best  to 
clothe  the  naked  and  to  feed  the  hungry.  I  now  begin  to 
feel  the  effects  of  walking  from  village  to  hamlet  day  after 
day,  up  to  the  aukles  in  water  and  mud,  and  wet  to  the  skin, 
to  deliver  others  from  the  jaws  of  hunger,  and  from  the  grasp 
of  the  winter's  cold  blast.  I  have  shaken  one  of  the  strong- 
est of  constitutions  to  its  very  centre,  and  with  the  exception 
of  my  own  partner,  I  have  had  no  one  either  to  encourage  or 
to  help  me.  The  general  remark  made  by  my  easy  and  old- 
fashioned  neighbours  has  been — "  I  wonder  who  sends  Mr. 
Fargurson  money  to  do  all  this  for  the  poor  people?  What 
business  has  Fargurson  with  the  state  of  the  people  ?  Why 
don't  'em  go  to  be  soldiers?    There  is  no  work  here  for  'em." 

The  following  receipt,  which  1  received  the  other  day  for 
the  money  which  I  paid  for  Waldock's  potato  laud,  will  show 
what  kind  of  education  the  mechanics  of  our  district  have 
received  at  the  liberal  hand  of  protectionists : 

"  He  have  reseve  the  som  of  6  shelens  of  Mr.  Ferkesou 
for  chen  of  perteter  land.  "  raid. 

"  1840  Apriel  0." 

There  are  as  many  overgrown  and  stagnant  ditches  and 
wild  hedges  in  our  neighbourhood  as  would  keep  scores  of 
idle  hands  employed  cleaning  and  dressing  them  for  many 
months  to  come.  But  no  ;  the  health,  comfort,  and  honesty 
of  thousands  must  be  jeopardised  rather  than  that  the  things 
which  are  wanting  should  be  set  in  order. 

The  most  intelligent  and  extensive  farmers  with  whom 
I  have  conversed  in  our  district  are  most  anxious  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  measure  should  become  law  without 
any  more  delay  ;  and  as  to  the  tradespeople,  they  are 
out  of  all  patience  with  the  unmeaning  rant  and  absurd  cant 
of  protectionist  members  of  Parliament. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  leading  article  in 
the  League  of  Saturday,  April  11th,  1840.  That  article  should 
be  published  in  a  small  tract,  and  circulated  iu  tens  of  thou- 
sands. My  own.  Free  Trade  creed  embraces  both  of  the 
views  to  which  you  have  given  a  real  form  and  living  charac- 
ter in  that  article. 

I  seek  the  total  abolition  of  the  unrighteous  Corn  Laws, 
because  I  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  whatever  promotes  the 
happiness,  comfort,  and  elevation  of  man. 

I  am  happy  to  add,  that  I  am  just  about  to  send  four  able- 
bodied  single  young  men  into  Cheshire,  where  they  are  to  be 
employed  at  good  wages  as  farm  servants.  Your's  respectfully, 

William  Ferguson.  " 

King's  End,  Bicester,  April  14th,  1846. 


Farmers  !  Kf.ep  your  Manure  Dry-. — Suppose  that 
any  of  the  married  men  in  this  company  was  to  get  hold  of 
his  wife's  tea-pot,  after  she  had  done  with  it,  and  was  to  dry 
up  the  leaves  carefully,  and  bring  them  to  her  for  her  tea  the 
next  morning,  I  would  just  ask  you,  whether  she  would  be 
likely  to  find  out  the  trick  or  not  ?  I  imagine  she  would  not 
be  long  in  discovering  the  cheat ;  and  I  might  venture  to 
guess  he  would  find  out  to  his  cost,  that,  if  that  was  the  way 
he  was  to  keep  her  in  tea,  she  would  soon  find  out  the  way 
to  keep  him  in  hot  water.  Now,  if  the  wife  would  feel  so 
indignant  at  being  supplied  with  tea  that  had  been  wet  two 
or  three  times,  how  ought  the  fanner  to  feel  who  was  sup- 
plied with  manure  that  had  been  wet  two  or  three  hundred 
times  ?  It  is  true  the  farm  cannot  fight  its  own  battle  so 
well  as  the  mistress,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  passive  re- 
sistance; and  you  may  depend  on  it,  that  in  the  harvest,  the 
farmer  will  be  made  to  feel,  that  in  cheating  his  land,  by 
giving  it  manure  which  has  lost  all  its  strength,  he  has  been, 
in  fact,  cheating  himself,  and  that  this  may  have  a  worse 
result  even  than  cheating  his  wife. — Mr.  Blacker,  at  the  late 
Markelhill  Meeting. 

Thanks  to  Father  Mathew,  there  was  only  one  case  of 
drunkenness  amongst  the  Irish  population  of  Manchester 
brought  before  the  magistrates  on  the  day  following  the  na- 
tional feast  of  St.  Patrick. 

An  opium  sale  which  lately  took  place  at  Calcutta  produced 
the  enormous  sum  of  800,000/,  sterling. 
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Just  I'lihllahnd, 

Mil.  COBDF.N'S  SPEECH  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Friday, February  17th,  1816.— Beriscd.  rrico  One  rainy,  16 

MR.  IsTJGIIT'S  SPEF.CH  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Tuesday  Night,  Feb,  17.  rrice  One  rainy. 
TV TR.  GIBSON'S  Sl'EKCII  in  the  House  of  Commons 
X»JL  on  Monday  night,  Feb  is.  n  ice  One  I'enny. 

Luavn  omce.  07,  l'k'ot. street,  I-umlun;  J.  Gadsby,  Xcwnll's  builuiuga, 
and    Old  Millgato,  Manchester. 

Whcro  may  bo  had, 
THE  (iOATACKK  MEETING. 
Just  published,  price  Oiu;  Ponny,  or  5s.  per  100, 

A VERBATIM  REPORT  OF  THE  MEETING  OF 
AOKICULTt'll.VX  IABOUBBaa  AT  OOATACHII,  printed  in  a 
tract  l'oi-m,  l'2  pages. 

Upwards  of  100,001  copies  have  been  printed. 
Any  of  the  above  may  be  hod  nt6s.  per  100. 

FREE  TRADE  TRACTS,  selected  by  the  Council  of 

the  League, Is.,  in  cloth. 

JOHN  HOPKINS'S  NOTIONS  of  POLITICAL  ECO- 
NOMY. Iiy  Mrs.  Mabcit.  Recommended  by  Mr.  Cobdcn.  is.  od. 

TWENTY  TRACTS  AND  SPEECHES  ON  FREE 
TRADE  By  Earl  Ducie. Messrs.  Vluicrs,  Cobrton ; Bright, Gibson,  O'Con- 
ntll,  MfCidlagb,  Haines,  Ac.  Is.  stitched.  l'Juiu.sizc. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  tlte  week  ending 
Wednesday,  April  15,  1840. 

N.B  — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 

As  the  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  require  that 
the  Christian  Name  of  the  party  to  whom  Post 
Office  Orders  arc  sent  should  he  given  in  full,  sub- 
scribers are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  their 
Orders  in  future  for  George  Wilson,  League 
Oliiees,  Manchester,  or  Abraham  Walter  Paulton, 
G7,  Fleet-street,  London. 


£   a.  d 
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10  0 

5  0 

5  0 

■5  0 
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•Ashwovtii,  Henry  mil  Edmund, Tnrton  ,  near  Bolton  200 

•Piatt.  Bobej)l,Staley  bridge    ..20J 

•Armitage,  EBtanah,  and  Sons,  Manchester  ..10:1  o  o 

Cr«wdson,  Robert,  Fleet-street,           do  ..  .V)  0  n 

*G|ark,J.  and  J.,  ami  Co., Paisley    ..  10  0  0 

Wiseman,  It.  and  J.,  Cupar,  N.B.    ..500 

•A  Friend.  Newcastle-on-Tyue               ....  ..    2  10  0 

•Hartley,  Wm.  and  Bic  hard,  Maltou    ..200 

"Hopkins,  John,                    dp    ..200 

•tiiimshaw,  Christopher.  Sunov-street. Manchester..    2  0  0 

•Mawsou,  Moses,  Church-street  do  ..200 
•Thackeray, F.  It., The  Cellars,  Windlosboni,  Bagshot     2   0  0 

•Grandison,  James,  2,  Edwin-place, Glasgow  ..110 
•ShBldon.X.Ticeaieslralme.'Whaley Bridge, nr  Stockportl  o  o 

•Gamlen,  Mr., Tiverton   "    ..100 

•Massey,  Thomas,  Morclanibroad,  Burslem  ..    10  0 

•Simpson.  Itii  mini,  Yoikshiio-stro-t.  llochdale  ..  1 

•Hunter,  George,  Side,  Newcastle-on-Tym)  ..  1 

•Harrow, Iloger,  Claremont-place, do        ....  ..  1 

Hills,  E.S.,  Groinger-street,do    ..1 

Harris,  W.  D.,  Buckingham    ..0 

Nemo                  rlo    . .  0 

Thomas, E.  and  V.'.,  Zara  street, Manchester  .'.  0 

Hudson,  Hubert, Parsonage                   do  ..0 

Kirhy,  Joseph,  Buckingha-n    ..0 

*C!egg,  Wm.,  Lane  End    ..  20   0  0 

Workpeople  of  Win,  Clpgg,  Lane  End 

Mill    ..189 

•Smith,  Mark, and  Sons  ..    1    (I  0 

•flriggs,  .Iohn,ltachdale-hme  ..    1   0  0 

'  *Uey\vood,Wm.            ....  ..10 

•Hill,  Thomas,  boilrr-mnkrr  ..    1  0 

I'Khighf,  Thomas, Bridge-street  ..    1  0 

-i  *  Why  to,  Alox.,Bocbdale-lano  ..10 

Manchester.  |  *Sagar,  S.  C,  Markot-placo  ..10 

|  Bennett.  Eli,  Church-street  ..  10 

•Mills,  Charles,  York-street  ..  10 

•rol  ler.  Robert, Hooley  Bridge  ..  10 

*Bawson,.lolm,  Market-street  ..    0  10 

a.  Friend,  Markit-Ur jet  ..    0  5 

Mills, Bobert, .inn.,  millwright,  ..    0  5 

LDaw^on,  4.  bobbin  turner,  . .    0  4 

I 'Chambers,  George,  High  Green  House 
•Wynne,  A.  end  E.,  Bernard-street 
•Simpson,  Thomas,  Duke-street,  Park.. 
Wood, Brothers,  High-street,  Park 
Major,  Mrs.,  Broad-street,  Bark 
Siiuonite,  Josh.,  Park 

'•Worsley,  Thomas    ..100 

•Ashernh,  Wm..  Habsall  near  ..100 

Edge,  Mr.,  solicitor             ....  ..    0  10  0 

Dennett,  Rev.  James            ..  ..   o  10  0 

Or.nfkirk.-i  Grtisido.Wm.  H.    ..    0  10  0 

Abram,  Itev.  A.,  Nethorton, ur  Liverpool  0  10  0 

Kayo,  Ralph,  Aughtnu  ..   b   S  0 

Dobsou,  Henry,  MoghiU  ..050 

CharnooK.John,  Burscough  ..050 

(,'ThomaS,  John             ....  ..050 

{*"  The  Laird,"  per  S.  Neish 
'  *Fergnson,  Wm.,  and  Son 

•Duncan,  Peter   

•Ewan,  John   

•Bell.  Thomas   

Mafic,  Brothers   

•Westland.  James  .... 
•Outhrio,  James,  St.  Andrew-street 
•Duncan,  John  do 
•Henderson,  Wm.  and  Sou 

•Lawson',  Alex.          ....  ..loo 

L'Petrie,  David             ....  ,.100 


2  0  0 

l  o  o 

1  0  0 

0  8  0 

0  2  6 

0  3  0 


Dundee. 


0  0 

6  0 

0  0 

0  0 

n  o 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


i  Conglokn, 


f  "Latham,  John,  town  clerk 

•Johnson,  Charles  .... 

*liroadbu '-st,  James  .... 
•Johnson,  Thomas,  Bank  House 

Soaleon,  Edward   

Musketry,  Samuel   

Bayley,  Samuel   

'J'hompslone,  Samuel   

Whnlley,  Aaron   

Snelson,  Gcorgo 

Parr,  Edward  .draper  .... 

Bayley,  Joseph,  tailor   

Hurrop,  Frances   

Frost,  James  .... 

Joyce,  Edward  .... 

Foden,  Charles  .... 

Furringdon,  G.  .... 

Merdman, ().,  grocer  .... 

Robinson,  Thomas  .... 

Gnldkuw,  Joseph  .... 

Fijlingham,  Bi-v.  Wm.  .... 

Dartcm,  Naihaoiol   

Dole,  Joseph 

l.eech,  Peter  .... 

..Small  Sums  .... 


1  0 

0  2 


0  0 
0 


f*T..thill,  Wm..  Stoke 
'Charlton,  James,  Ashley  Hill 
I  *Tuckrt,  Philip  ]).,  Frenchny 


..40   0  0 

..SO   0  0 

..    .10  0 

Bristol.    1  •Charleton,  It ',  St.  George's. Gloucesters.  5   0  0 


p 
0 

10   0  0 


I  •Davies,  Thomas,  St.  James's-place  ..200 
v  Gibson,  Hobert,  4,  York-street  ..050 

•Kidgwav,  Thomas, 4,  King  William-street,  City  ..  50  0  0 
•Dillon,  John,  Fore-street,  Crippl'egate  ..40  o  o 

•Brown,  George,  3,  Finsbury  Cirrus    . .  40   0  0 

•Travel's,  Joseph,     Sons,  St.  Swithin's-lane  ..40   0  0 

•Pi-Bscott,  H.  J.,55,  Old  Broad-slreet  ..IS    0  0 

♦Prescott,  W.  G.,ii'.',Threadneedlo-street  ..90    0  0 

•Moffatt,  George,  M.E..J5,  Eaton -square  ..20  0  0 

•Tennant,  C,  Sons,  and  Co.,  101,  Upper  Thames-street  20  0 
•Crompton,  Henry,  White  House,  Putney,  Surrey     ..  10  10 
•Hodgson, Thomas,  Lambeth-street,  Goodman's  Fiolds 
•Dewar,  David,  Soti,  and  Co.,  King's  Arm  Buildings, 

Wood-street  ....    ..  10   0  0 

•Morley,  John,  IS,  Wood-street    ..  10   0  0 

•Morlev,  .Tohn.jun.       do    ..  10   0  0 

♦Morloy,  Samuel         do    ..  10   0  0 

•Burnley,  John,  and  Sons,  Batley    ..000 

•Slater,  John,  Castle-street,  Carlisle  ..   5  o  0 

•Silver,  Thomas  Temple,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk  ..    5   0  0 

•Edmonds,  Thomas,  High-street,  High  Wycombe  ..  5  0  • 
•McAlpine  and  Nephew,  03,  Bread-street  ..600 
•Venning,  S.  B.,12,Pancrds-lane  ..  ..   5  0  0 

•Porrett,  Robert,  Ordnance  Office  Tower  ..500 
•The  Workmen  in  the  Employ  of  Messrs.  Maudslcy, 

Sons,  and  Field,  Lambeth,  per  Geo.  Day  ..    4   0  0 

•Bifl'in,  John,  East  Gate,  Chichester  ..330 
•Cook,  T.  A.,  Walker  Alkali  Works,  Nfiwcastlc-on-Tyne  .2  0  0 
•The  Workpeople  of  Messrs.  S.  and  J.  Holland,  Head 

House,  Bi  ighousp,  near  Huddersfiold  ..    15  0 

•Wilson  and  Ware,  11,  Aldermanbury  ..  ..110 

•Smith,  John,  Elm  Tree  House,  Haverstock  Hill, 

Hempstead  ....  .... 

•Boyd,  James, jun., 50,  Mark-Inns  .... 

Curtis,  Stephen,  20,  Finsbury-street  .... 

Gurney, Alfred,  19,  Hedge-row,  Islington 
"Wallas,  Thomas,  48,  Fnichurch-street 
•Keeley,  John,  4,  Sugar-loaf-court,  Leadenhall-street. . 
•Johnson, John.  48,  St  Mai  tins-lano        ....  .. 

•Henuell,  C.  H  ,  7,  Brickhill-lane,  Upper  Thumes-st . . 
•English,  Wm.,  B, Trcdegar-plr.ce,  Mile  End  Road 
Hilton,  Wm.,  North-street,  Hanley,  Staffordshire  .. 

•Fennell, Mr., Bury  St.  Edmunds    ..100 

•Cuddon,  W.,  Bungay    ....  ..100 

•Hiekson,  Samuel,  102,  High-street,  Chatham  ..100 

•Machin,  B.,  tea  dealer,  Nottingham    ..loo 

Raymond,  C„3,  I'inabury  placH  ....  ..050 

Moon,  Alex.,  28,  Charllon-atreot,  Somers-town         ..    0   8  6 

*  Tliose  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  arc  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 
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A  HISTORY  FOR  HOLIDAY  CHILDREN  OF 
ALL  GROWTHS. 
By  Reuben. 

Being  an  account  of  tlm  notorious  robber,  C         L  ,  now 

under  sentence  of  death.  Originally  written  for  the  Newgate 
Calendar. 


Part  the  Second. 
Chapter  I. —  Of  the  fortunes  of  the  farmers  not  being  as 
foretold;  of  his  new  instructions  /»/  the  lingers  ;  of  his 
journey  in  Hampshire,  irhen  he  met  Captain  Swing,  of 
Siviuif;  of  what  happened  to  Hampshire} 
Time  to  write,  space  to  print,  patience  of  readers  to  read, 

will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  career  of  C  L  ,  in 

all  its  events,  incidents,  turnings,  fallings,  risings,  devices, 
and  frauds  ;  swindling  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  thiev- 
ing under  cover  of  secrecy,  robbing  by  the  strorg  arm  of 
might,  murdering  when  victims  were  too  weak  and  too  poor 
to  withstand  him.  It  would  take  as  many  volumes  of  large 
size,  as  we  have  chanters  here,  to  contain  the  record  of  those 
things. 

In  (he  years  of  his  age,  11,  12,  and  13,  the  country  people, 
and  the  farmers  particularly,  complained  somewhat  bitterly 
to  the  tinkers  that  their  fortunes  had  not  been  truly  told  ; 

that  C         L         had  deceived  them ;  that  in  watching 

over  them  in  the  dark  to  keep  away  the  ogres  who  had  two 
heads  and  three  heads,  and  who  lived  in  the  north  among 
coal  pits,  black  chimneys,  fly  wheels,  spindles,  shuttles,  and 
chinking  hammers,  things  vient  a  missing,  although  he  said 
he  had  allowed  no  ogres  to  csme  there  to  steal.  Moreover, 
he  said  in  1820,  that  he  had  killed  half  the  ogres  of  Eng- 
land, and  so  wounded  the  other  half  that  they  could  not 
move  from  home  ;  that  they  could  not  even  move  one  of 
their  wheels,  nor  spindles,  nor  shuttles,  nor  make  their  chim- 
neys smoke,  nor  clank  their  hammers,  nor  go  down  into  the 
coal  pits,  nor  stir  one  of  their  ships  out  of  the  docks  ;  he 
said  that  all  the  ships,  like  all  the  machinery,  belonged  not 
to  men,  but  to  ogres  with  two  heads,  and  three  heads,  and 
he  had  so  levelled  them  with  the  earth,  and  the  worms  of 
the  earth,  that  they  would  never  get  up  their  heads  again, 
and  that  the  farmers  would  therefore  live  in  peace  and 
plenty  ;  the  ogres  would  no  longer  live  on  human  flesh  ; 
they  would  not  be  able  lo  run  after  human  creatures  to 
catch  them,  nor  could  they  come  again  to  the  farmers' barns 
for  corn,  on  which  to  feed  the  human  creatures  which  they 
catched,  to  make  them  fat  enough  to  eat;  and  he  promised 
to  show  the  farmers  some  of  those  dead  ogres  some  day,  or 
their  heads — as  a  rat  catcher  shows  the  tails  of  the  rats  he 
kills,  to  get  his  payment. 

However,  he  drew  his  payment  first;  and  soon  after,  the 
farmers  heard  that  the  ogres  were  coming  alive  again,  that 
ships  were  going  out  of  the  docks,  engines  were  moving, 
wheels  revolving,  spindles  whizzing,  shuttles  flying,  chim- 
neys smoking,  hammers  clanking,  and  the  ogres  once  more 
putting  up  people  to  get  fat  for  themselves  to  feed  on,  clam- 
ming them  with  fiumers'  corn,  as  farmers  cram  turkeys  be- 
fore drawing  their  necks;  and  hearing  this,  they  were  in 
great  distress,  and  they  applied  to  the  tinkers,  who  in  their 

turn  applied  to  their  little  imp-of- all-work,  C  L  .  He 

p'eaded  that  he  did  not  tell  the  farmers  their  fortunes — that 
it  was  the  tinkers  themselves  who  did  so;  and  if  their  for- 
tunes had  not  come  true  as  told,  he  could  do  no  more  than 
be  had  done. 

Upon  which  the  tinkers  once  more,  when  they  came  up  to 
(minster  to  cry  in  the  streets,  "Pots  and  kettles  to  mend,1' 


held  counsel  together;  and  they  agreed  that  the  owners  of 
the  farmyards  in  the  country,  from  which  they  pillaged,  were 
becoming  loo  knowing  for  them,  and  too  much  dissatisfied, 


They  agreed  that  they  must  set  C         L         to  work  in 

another  manner,  and  they  must  take  another  method  of  tell- 
ing the  farmers  their  fortunes  ;  and  they  must  not  tell  the  same 
fortunes  to  the  same  men;  they  must  promise  something 
to  all,  which  probably  might  be  fulfilled.  At  all  events,  they 
must  make  a  new  movement,  for  the  country  people  were  be- 
ginning to  watch  their  hen-roosts,  pigstyes,  barns,  stables, 
corn-ricks,  potato- stores,  and  dwelling-houses,  and  thai  if 
they,  the  tinkers,  did  not  delude  them  afresh,  they  would  be 
themselves  outwitted. 

So  they  put  C   L   under  a  new  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  12th  and  13th  years  of  his  age  (1827-182S) ;  and 
be  went  down  into  the  country  with  some  new  tricks  in  the 
l  ith  and  15th  years  of  his  age. 

In  the  latter  of  those  years  (1830)  be  was  travelling  in 
Hampshire  one  day,  and  on  the  road  between  Whitchurch 
and  Winchester,  at  a  village  called  button  Scotney,  be  made 
a  pause,  intending  to  renew  some  of  his  operations  there. 
He  had  been  in  the  village  before,  and  knew  every  house  in 
it,  and  was  sure  he  knew  every  member  of  every  family.  But 
be  now  saw  a  person  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
idle  hungry  men— men  whom  he  himself  had  made  idle  and 
hungry.  He  did  not  know  this  person ;  but  their  eyes  met, 
and  they  scanned  each  other  closely — rigidly. 

C— — L         looktd  upon  the  stranger's  face,  until  he 

looked  through  him.  He  looked  until  he  saw  that  the  places 
where  eyes  should  have  been  had  no  eyes;  that  they  were 
only  holes  with  light  ill  them,  resembling  red  tinder  burning 
in  the  dark.    And  underneath  a  black  cloak,  which  covered 

the  stranger,  C  L  saw  Ins  entire  body,  which  was 

nothing  more  than  a  skeleton.    The  skeleton  put  its  hare, 

bony  fingers  forth,  as  if  to  shake  C  L  by  the  hand, 

and  the  latter  put  forth  his  hand  ;  but  when  he  touched  the 
skeleton's  lingers,  he  felt  that,  horrid  as  they  looked,  they 
were  not  even  hare  hones, — they  were  thin  matches  of 
dry  touchwood,  tipped  on  the  ends  with  sulphur.  They 
spoke : 

Skeleton:  "Those  hands  are  at  thy  service,  and  this 
(taking  his  head  off.  and  opening  his  skull,  like  a  tinder- 
box,  nnd  lighting  bis  finger-ends  thereat),  these  are  at 
thy  service.  Thou  bast  come  on  a  mission  of  destruction, 
as  thou  hast  come  before  ;  make  it  short,  quick,  decisive,  and 
do  not  let  the  lingering  bodies  of  hungered  life  bring  forth 
more  monsters  of  thy  engenderment  as  they  have  brought 
forth  me.    For  terrible  is  life  like  mine." 

C  L  :  "Who  are  you? — and  what — what  is  thy 

name  ?" 

Skeleton:  "My  name  is  Swing.  I  am  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  the  hunger  that  has  been  by  you  created.  In 
me  the  essences  of  all  the  pangs  of  Sutton  Scotney  and  Bar- 
ton Stacey  are  concentrated.  I  am  the  representative  of 
bodies  worn  to  leanness,  and  in  me  has  been  deposited,  the 
dark  secrecies  and  the  smouldering  passions  that  burn,  and 
grow  in  hungry  men's  brains.  Welcome  enemy  of  Imuran 
happiness  and  peace  !  Foe  of  life  itself,  welcome  to  Sutton 
Scotney  !    We  need  thee  to  complete  the  work  begun." 

C  L  :  "What  wouldst  thou  with  me?  thou 

wouldst  not  have  me  to  commit  a  crime  ? " 

Swing  :  "  Crime  !  Hast  thou  not  already  laid  waste  the 
fields,  and  wrung  the  farmers'  beads  awry,  to  look  at  all 
things  or  at  nothing,  or  at  anything,  so  that  they  did  not 
look  at  their  own  farmyards,  to  delect  you  and  those  who 
sent  you  ?  Hast  thou  not  torn  the  very  last  mouthful  of 
bread  and  bacon  from  the  workers  in  the  fields,  giving  tbein, 
when  they  dropped  front  hunger  and  the  toil  of  labour,  a  cold 
potato  for  their  out-field  dinner  ?  Hast  thou  not  worn  their 
hands  to  the  hare  bone,  and  their  hearts  to  something  lower 
and  harder  than  a  boire,  by  laying  them  lower  than  the  beasls 
which  are  fed,  or  the  very  worms,  or  snails,  or  meanest 
grubs,  which  can  feed  themselves?  Crime!  You  ask  if  1 
would  allure  you  to  commit  a  crime  ?  You,  who  have  robbed 
by  violence,  and  murdered  when  all  was  yielded  to  you !  Yon, 
who  have  scuttled  ships  and  laid  waste  the  commerce  of  a 
nation  until  the  very  grass  has  been  rank  on  the  wharfs  and 
streets,  and  green  weeds  have  grown  in  warehouses,  only 
equalled  in  number  and  greenness  by  other  grass  and  other 
weeds  on  the  graves  of  the  thousands  whom  you  have 
crushed  and  torn  the  life  out  of.  Talk  of  a  crime,  indeed  I 
I  only  ask  you,  in  mercy  to  the  sufferers,  to  do  your  work 
quickly.    I  am  here  to  help  you." 

C  L  :  "You  are  an  excellent  fellow,  Swing,  hut 

you  mistake  me.  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  your 
using  that  tinder-box  brain  of  yours  anil  those  touchwood 
fingers.  I  can  even  tell  you  where  to  go,  and  you  shall  earn 
my  gratitude  and  that  of  my  nearest  relatives  and  best  of 
noble  friends.  Go  to  the  north,  to  the  country  of  the  ogres, 
with  two  heads  and  three  heads — they  are  not  men ;  you 
may  roast  them  alive  in  blazing  cotton,  flax,  wool,  and  tho 
oil  of  their  abominable  factories,  and  no  respectable  person 
will  say  it  is  evil  you  have  done.  YTou  may  even  take  the 
ploughs  and  harrows  of  Hampshire  with  you  ;  pull  down  the 
ruins  of  those  ogres'  dens — the  factory  towns — plough  over 
the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  harrow  it,  and  cast  all  their 
rubbish  of  engines,  wheels,  spindles,  shuttles,  hammers, 
forges,  and  everything  of  theirs,  which  you  have  not  in  the 
first  instance  burned,  iuto  the  sea,  and  England  will  be  as 
great  a  country  as  she  is  now,  and  as  happy ;  Hampshire 
more  happy  and  better  fed. 

"But  to  open  that  tinder-box  head  of  yours  in  Hampshire, 
where  my  friends,  the  tinkers,  so  often  resort  for  a  sucking- 
pig,  a  goose  or  two,  a  few  fowls,  and  for  provender  to  their 
asses  ;  w  here  I  have  so  often  and  so  successfully  come  to  re- 
plenish the  banks  of  the  dicing  tables  of  my  noble  friends  and 
patrons  in  Loudon,  by  using  a  little  legerdemain  among  the 
farmers,  and  some  boldness  and  force  of  arms  among  such 
people  as  those  of  Sutton  Scotney  ;  where  also  we  have  fore- 
told such  good  fortunes  to  the  fanners,  so  very  often,  to  get 
them  to  comply  with  our  demands,  or  to  get  them  to  shut 
their  eyes  and  open  their  mouths,  and  catch  what  we  would 
send  them;  to  operate  with  your  touchwood  fingere  and  tin- 
der head  here,  Mr.  Swing,  would  not  he  to  me  convenient. 
Not  that  1  am  tender  in  the  conscience  as  to  the  sin  of  the 
thing,  for  I  must  confess  I  have  often  done  as  bad  things 
myself,  though  not  quite  in  the  same  way.  What  I  object  to 
is  the  inconvenience  of  setting  fire  to  one's  own  house,  us  we 
may  say." 

Swing  :  "I  believe  you,  C  L  ,  when  you  say  it  is 

not  a  matter  of  conscience  with  you,  but  convenience,  not  to 
light  the  torch  which  I  offer  to  put  into  your  hands  ;  but  you 
will  be  nevertheless  the  incendiary,  and  shall  be  known  as 
such.  This  day  you  have  come  to  Stacey  and  Sutton  to 
steal  bread,  to  bring  away  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the  poor, 
who  are  already  reduced  to  the  most  meagre  diet,  that  the 
luxuriously  fed,  who  employ  you,  maybe  still  more  luxu- 
riously fed  and  gorgeously  housed,  and  still  more  recklessly 
supplied  with  recklessly  spent  treasure.  Now,  listen  to  me  ; 
take  one  more  loaf  from  the  daily  bread,  leave  one  less  potato 
this  night,  screw  the  worm  of  hunger  one  inch  further  into 
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the  bodies  of  the  working  poor,  and  more  stackyards  in  Bur- 
ton Stacey  than  o:ie  shall  " 

A  contemptuous  laugh  from  C  L  interrupted  the 

sentence,  lie  turned  away,  and  proceeded  in  his  usual 
manner  to  visit  the  flour-mills,  linkers'  shops,  cottage  cup 
boards,  and  every  place  else  where  he  could  lilch  a  morsel  of 
food  that  would  "help  to  raise  money  for  his  splendid  asso 
ciates  and  noble  patrons  in  London. 

Swing  aho  turned  away,  his  skeleton  joints  aching,  and 
the  concentrated  pains  of  all  ihe  hungry  stomachs  of  the  two 
villages,  Stacey  and  Sutton,  wringing  in  his  empty  frame- 
work of  hones."  Where  he  went  to  then  was  not  known. 

But  that  night,  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  at  the  side  of 
a  wheat  rick  upon  a  farrn  of  1000  acres  or  more  in  Barton 
Stacey  parish,  where  the  fanner  paid  a  high  rent  to  a  lordly 
landowner,  kept  three  hunting  horses  for  his  own  use,  rode 
after  the  bounds  often,  and  looked  nf:cr  his  farm  seldom; 
paid  his  ploughmen  less  than  what  purchased  enough  of 

bread  ( after  C          L         had  his  share),  and  compelled 

them  to  go  to  the  fields  to  plough  with  cold  boiled  potatoes 
in  their  pockets — on  that  farm  that  night,  at  the  dead  hour 
of  night,  Swing  for  the  first  time  opened  his  skeleton  head 
in  earnest,  and  drew  forth  the  burning  tinder,  put  his  sul- 
phur-ended fingers  to  it,  lighted  them  to  a  llsme,  and  put  the 
flame  to  one  wheat-rick,  and  then  to  another;  and  from 
that  farm  he  ran  to  another;  and  again  he  did  the  same  next 
night  elsewhere;  and  again  and  again. 

Still,  day  afer  day,  he  continued  to  meet  C  L  , 

and  to  implore  of  him  to  have  mercy  on  the  Hampshire  pea- 
santry, not  to  reduce  them  to  skin  and  bone,  and  a  potato 
diet  entirely,  but  to  leave  them  their  bread,  if  not  the  bacon 
and  the  beer,  which  they  were  or.ee  accustomed  to;   aud  he 

wrote  letters  by  every  post  to  the  tinkers  related  to  C  

L  ,  and  to  his  noble  and  exalted  associates,  imploring 

them,  and  sometimes  threatening  them,  if  they  would  not 
listen,  hut  always  signing  his  name  "  Swing,"  to  have 
mercy  on  the  working  men  of  Hampshire,  and  not  starve 

them  by  means  of  C  L  's  visits,  aud  the  distraction 

and  deception  which  C  L— —  introduced  among  the 

farmers;  but  the  noble  and  exalted  would  not  listen.  The 
poor  were  made  more  hnngry  to  make  the  nobles  more  rich. 
New  fortunes  were  foretold  to  the  farmer,  and  they  listened 
not  to  the  criis  of  the  hungry — they  were  taught  to  have  no 
dependence  0:1  them;  but  to  depend  wholly  for  the  safety  of 
their  barns  and  rickyards  o;;  C  L  . 

And  the  barns  and  rickyards  were  not  safe.  In  the  day- 
time throngs  of  men  assembled  in  the  roadways  to  look  upon 
the  ashes  and  the  wreck  of  the  preceding  night.  At  night, 
the  invisible  Swing  made  more  ashes  and  more  wreck  for 
them  to  look  upon  next  day.    They  had  often  been  told  by 

C  L  ,  and  Ihe  tinkers  his  relatives,  what  a  terrible 

thing  it  was  for  the  ogres  with  two  and  three  heads  to  have 
wheels,  and  spindles,  and  shuttles,  moved  by  steam  engines, 
and  how  meritorious  it  was  in  any  hitman  being  to  speak 
against,  and  sometimes  to  kick  against,  the  ntochincry  of 
the  ogres.  So  they  thought  it  must  be  no  better  for  the 
fanners  to  have  threshing  machinery  ;  and  in  their  wrath 
against  the  farmers  and  C —  L — ,  and  against  machinery, 
they  did  not  discriminate  between  the  machines  of  farm- 
yards and  the.  machines  of  factories.  They  would  have  de- 
stroyed all  if  they  could ;  they  could  not,  so  they  destroyed 
what  was  nearest  them. 

And  the  farmers  who  had  been  foretold  fortunes  of  peace 
and  plenty  by  the'tinkers,  were  now  mounted  on  horseback, 
with  swords  girded  round  them,  galloping  in  troop;  with  the 
swords  drawn  from  the  scabbards,  cutting  and  hewing  down 

the  mobs  of  men  from  whom  C         L  had  stolen  the 

means  of  subsistence;  and  these  men  with  plough-staffs  in 
their  hands,  and  sledge  hammers,  were  breaking  the  heads 
of  the  well  fed,  and  the  doors  of  the  affrighted.  And  co- 
lumns of  infantry,  troops  of  drngoons,  companies  of  artil- 
lery, with  cannon  and  bullets  and  gunpowder;  and  judges 
With  powder  in  their  wigs;  and  lawyers  in  loug*gow;is,  al- 
most ns  nurjerous  as  the  soldiers  in  scarlet  coats ;  and 
hangmen  with  ropes,  and  nooses  to  their  ropes,  went  down 
to  Hampshire  among  the  lean  labourers  who  had  been  robbed 

of  their  bread  by  C  L  ,  and  drove  them  into  corners, 

tnd  caught  them  in  the  ropes,  aud  hung  them  up  by  the 
necks  until  they  were  dead. 

About  which  time  the  nobles  who  danced  at  Almncks'.and 

diced  at  Crockford's,  required  of  C          L  ,  when  he 

came  up  to  town  \\\0i  the  penn'orths  and  ha'porthsof  bread, 
and  bits  of  bacon,  and  lard,  and  dripping,  which  he  had 
stolen  for  them,  that  they,  the  dancers  and  the  dicers,  might 
be  supplied  with  money — the  produce  of  these  mean  thefts 
being  the  perquisites  of  those  mean  nobles.  About  this 
time  they  halted  in  the  quadrilles,  and  lifted  their  ejes  for  a 
moment  from  the  dice  tables,  and  asked  what  noise  and  dis 
turbance  that  was  down  in  Hampshire  ? 

CHAPTim  II. — Of  the  years  of  his  10,17,  18,  10,  andZO, 
when  nobody  looked  to  what  he  teas  doing  ;  of  th<:  fear 

I  when  he  was  ~ll,  and  the  constable  of  Wolverhampton, 
who  took  him  inlo  custody;  of  the  birih  of a  young  quint 

in  the  limit  of  the  ogres  ;  of  C  //  '»  new  expedition 

to  slaij  tin-  ogres  ;  of  Ids  meeting  with  the  young  giant  ; 
of  lite  terrible  halite  they  had. 

(This  chapter,  being  very  long,  and  narratory  only  of  re- 
cent and  well-known  facts;  must  be  omitted.) 

CtlAPTr.n  TIL — Of  C  L  's  arraignment  before  the 

magistrates  by  the  young  giant ;  of  the  evidence  produced 
against  him  ;  of  his  committal  to  Newgate  ;  of  his  trial 
and  condemnation  ;  of  the  attempt  of 'the  more  d'-sperate 
of  his  late  associates  to  effect  his  rescue;  of  their  failure ; 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  lime  of  his  execution. 
(Thischapter  must  also  be  omitted.) 

Chapter  IV. — Of  the  increasing  uncertainty  about  his  fate; 
of  the  erection  of  the  gallows  ;  of  the  morning  of  the  exe- 
cution; of  his  old  friends,  who  went  to  see  him  knocked 
off';  of  what  happened. 

The  uncertainty  rose  higher,  sunk  deeper,  extended  wider 
every  day,  and  every  hour  of  the  day.  A  few  hoped  the 
Convict  would  escape,  millions  feared  he  would  escape, and 
part  of  both  laid  wagers.  As  the  accomplished  layer  of 
wagers  on  the  turf  hacks  his  own  horse,  and  would  not  buck 
•  competitor  with  his  own  were  he  strong  in  hope  that  his 
own  would  win  the  race,  but  bets  in  favour  of  others  because 
he  is  not  sure  that  his  own  will  win  the  race,  and  sometimes 
Jets  heavily  against  his  own  through  secret  agents,  because 
be  knows  his  own  will  not  win — cannot  win  ;  so  did  some  of 

the  sporting  lords  and  gentlemen — "  old  pals"  of  (,'  

J'  >  l»et  heavily,  through  secret  agents,  that  he  would  be 

banged,  though  they  were  sincerely  desirous  that  he  should 
escape.  finch  thorough  sporting  men  were  they, so  used  to 
belling,  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  gambling,  that  they 


could  not  refrain  from  the  game  of  chances  even  on  the  fate 
of  a  friend.  And  so  accustomed  were  some  of  them  to 
"hedge,"  to  be  always  winners  of  something,  to  take  in  the 
green  ones,  and  to  secure  a  large  part  of  a  lordly  income  by 
"  hedging"  their  bets — that  is,  laying  privately  against  what 
they  betted  publicly,  that  they' could  not  help  "hedging"  on 
the  fate  of  their  own  friend;  though  backing  him  resolutely, 
they  yet  knew  that  the  chances  were  largely  and  heavily 
against  him;  and  they,  wagering  always,  wagered  now  that 
he  would  be  executed. 

Thus  uid  the  confused  uncertainty  become  more  confus'ire. 

The  condemnation  of  C  L  fell  upon  society  like  a 

stone  plunged  into  still  water;  aud  each  of  the  fresh 
rumours  of  his  faie  was  like  another  stone  plunged  into  the 
same  water  at  another  place,  the  commotion  of  each  con- 
fusing all,  and  being  confused  by  all. 

At  last,  one  evening,  at  the  hour  of  twilight,  men  with 
pickaxes,  with  one  or  two  spades,  a  waggon  with  two  score 
of  strong  wooden  posts,  and  as  many  or  more  strong  rail- 
ings of  squared  timber,  with  sharp  edges — these  sharp  edges 
to  be  laid  in  such  a  way,  when  lixed  on  top  of  the  posts,  that 
those  who  might  climb  upon  them  to  obtain  a  prominent 
seat  would  have  at  best  a  seat  so  uneasy,  that  they  woidd 
not  sit  on  it  long.  There  were  also  iron  rods  of  great 
strength,  to  stay  those  wooden  barriers,  by  one  end  being 
bolted  to  the  posts,  and  the  other  end  sunk  into  the  street  ; 
so  that  if  the  crowd  was  dense,  and  the  temper  of  it  warm, 
and  its  motions  dangerously  unsteady,  it  might  (there  being 
also  double  lines  of  policemen  within  those  railings)  be 
prevented  from  breaking  into  the  open  space  round  the 
gailows. 

How  the  coincidence  of  legislators  choosing  to  make  the 
laws  in  the  night-time,  aud  the  workmen  who  put  up  the 
gallows  to  hang  those  who  break  the  laws  choosing  to  do 
their  work  also  in  the  night-time, — how  this  coincidence  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  I  cannot  tell.  But,  as  the  clock  of  St. 
Sepulchre's  struck  half-past  seven,  aud  the  darkness  had 
closed  in  thickly  enough  to  make  the  top  of  St.  Sepulchre's 
steeple  just  barely  visible,  at  that  hour  the  men  with  the 
pickaxes  began  to  loosen  the  stones  in  the  street  where  it  is 
wide,  and  where  the  wooden  pavement  does  not  reach,  to 
put  in  the  posts  of  the  outer  barriers;  and  then  they  laid 
the  strong  mils  on  the  posts  with  the  sharp  edges  upper- 
most, to  make  the  seat  uneasy  for  those  who  attempted  to 
sit  thereon. 

And  little  ragged  boys  from  Field-lane  and  Saffron-hill, 
and  out  of  Turnagai:i-lanc,  and  all  the  regions  of  Smith- 
field  and  the  Old  Bailey,  came  round  the  corners,  first  peep- 
ing slowly,  then  walking  more  boldly,  to  look  at  the  men 
with  the  pickaxes  aud  the  hammers,  and  the  nails  and  the 
iron  rods.  And  these  who  came  last  asked  those  who  came 
first  what  was  going  to  be  done.  Anil  when  they  were  told 
that  a  man  was  going  to  be  hanged,  they  said,  "  Crikey  ! — 
let  us  get  on  the  front  rails  to  see  him."  And  when  they 
were  told  it  would  be  ten  hours  yet  before  he  was  brought 
out  upon  the  scaffold,  and  that  the  erection  of  the  scaffold 
and  the  "fatal  beam"  had  not  yet  begun,  they  said,  "  What 
of  that ;  won't  it  be  a  lark  to  sit  all  night,  to  be  in  the  front 
in  the  morning?" 

And  when  midnight  came,  and  the  black  scaffold  was 
erected,  and  the  beam  above  the  scaffold,  and  the  rope  was 
fixed  to  the  beam,  and  the  noose  was  made  to  the  rope,  and 
Mr.  Jackson  had  tried  how  it  would  run,  aud  found  it  would 
run  very  well,  other  people  came  and  took  their  places  as 
near  the  front  as  thev  could  get,  and  the  Old  Bailey  beg  in 
to  fill. 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  call  to  mind  what  the  shape  of  a 
funnel  is,  by  which  liquids  are  introduced  into  a  bottle,  and 
imagine  what  like  this  funnel  mny  be,  if  a  child  gets  it  to 
play  with  and  hammers  in  one  side  of  it  at  the  widest  end, 
and  bends  the  other  side  out  near  the  widest  end  ;  aud  if  the 
reader  Wifl  suppose  this  funnel  to  be  three  hundred  yards 
long,  i/istead  of  five  or  six  inches,  he,  standing  at  the  mouth 
of  ir,  will  see  something  like  the  Old  Bailey.  And  if  he 
will  further  imagine  that,  where  the  funnel's  narrow  pipe 
joins  the  widening  part,  the  gallows  has  got  into  it,  and  is 
sticking  there,  and  will  not  let  another  drop  pass  into  the 
bottle,  or  down  into  Ludgute-street,  as  the  case  may  be,  he 
will  imagine  a  simile  which  is  real.  If,  farther,  he  will  sup- 
pose that  the  frothy  liquid  poured  inlo  the  funnel,  which  will 
not  let  it  through,  resembles  the  excited  multitude,  which  is 
stuck  fast  and  caunot  get  out,  save  by  running  over  where 
more  is  pouring  in;  and  again,  if  he  will  fancy  a  hand 
shaking  the  funnel  to  make  it  hold  more,  and  every  atom  of 
mailer  endowed  with  the  power  of  speech,  or  so  much  speech 
as  shall  hail  its  neighbour  with  an  oath,  or  some  known  face, 
seen  wedged  amongshoulders  at  the  opposile  side,  with  "  Don't 
go  too  near;  you'll  be  there  soon  enough,''  pointing  to  the 
gallows;  or  if  he  will  fancy  cries  of  "He's  coming;  he's 
coming!  hats  off!  hats  off!"  when  nobody  is  coming;  and 
fancy  what  like  a  street  would  look  if  paved  with  ten  thou- 
sand human  faces  all  turned  up,  young  and  old,  mule  aud 
female;  some  of  the  faces  red  and  e::cited,  some  pale  and 
fainting,  most  of  them  dirty,  and  all  contorted  with  pain 
suffered  by  twenty  thousand  elbows  punched  inlo  as  many 
sets  of  human  ribs;;  and  if  the  reader  will  imagine  farther 
that  the  police  have  made  a  gangway  above  the  first  row  of 
railings,  and  that  among  those  rugged  boys,  who  sit  "  below 
the  gangway,"  and  who  have  sat  there  all  night  in  hopes  of 
a  good  place,  painful  though  the  sharp  edges  be  upon  which 
they  sit,  that  among  them  are  the  Young  Englanders  from 
the  purlieus  of  Westminster  and  Pimlico,  old  companions  of 

0  L  ;  and  among  them  the  somewhat  ancient 

pbizzes  of  Ben  of  Shrewsbury,  and  I'cler  of  Evesham,  with 
Lord  G.  B.,  Lord  W.  L.,  and  other  notorious  swelis  from 
the  "  flash  kens"  of  the  West  Bud — all  come  to  see  an  "old 
pal  knocked  off;"  if  the  reader  can  put  all  those  things  be- 
fore his  mind's  eye,  he  may  form  some  idea  of  what  the  Old 
Bailey  was  like  011  that  memorable  morning  when  the  gal- 
lows was  erected  to  end  the  days  of  C  L  . 

The  reader  might  further  imagine  that  he  saw  the  win- 
dows of  the  adjoining  houses,  and  the  roofs  also,  occupied 
by  the  nobles  of  the  laud  (which  is  no  unusual  thing  at  exe- 
cutions), and  other  strangers  who  had  gained  admittance 
there,  and  were  looking  dowu  on  the  crowd  below  and  the 

gallows  which  was  to  hang  C  L-  ,  as  if  they  were  in 

the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  a  Com  Law 
debate  ;  but  we  shall  not  press  this  resemblance. 

We  shall  now  leave  the  crowd,  and  the  gallows  outside, 
and  proceed  into  the  interior  of  Newgate,  to  the  condemned 
cell. 

The  unhappy  criminal  sat  up  an  hour  later  than  usual  on 
the  previous  evening,  writing  letters  to  his  nearest  relations, 
which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  turnkey,  by  whom  they 
were  handed  to  the  governor.  He  then  went"  to  bed.  anil 
slept  soundly.  And  having  directed  the  turnkey  to  call  him 
at  six  o'clock,  he  rose  aud  dressed  himself,  and  partook  of  a 
plentiful  breakfust  of  coffee  and  buttered  rolls,    The  chap- 
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lain  then,  in  the  hearing  of  the  sheriffs,  asked  him  once 
more  if  lie  had  anything  to  say  before  he  quitted  this  life; 
and  he  saiil  in  an  audible  voice,  which  all  could  hear,  "  I 
did  it."  Upon  which  the  sheriffs  said,  "  Bid  what?"  And 
ho  replied,  "  Took  the  coffee  and  bread  and  butter  from 
them."  And  the  culprit  shed  a  flood  of  tears,  which,  when 
dried,  he  said  hail  made  him  happy,  and  he  would  now  die 
easy,  and  would  tell  all.  And  he  then  gave  an  account  of 
the  robberies  and  appalling  murders  which  he  had  com- 
mitted. 

His  arms  were  then  pinioned,  during  which  operation  he 
only  remarked  that  they  need  not  make  the  rope  so  tight  ;  he 
hail  no  wish  to  escape.  And  then  he  said,  in  a  mournful 
voice,  "  I  have  been  brought  to  this  by  not  minding  what 
my  catechism  taught  me;  it  was  bad  companions  brought 
me  to  this.    Neighbours  all,  farewell  !" 

But  as  he  spoke  those  words,  an  unusual  sound  was  heard 
in  the  passage  leading  to  the  cell;  feot  were  trampling  and 
voices  speaking.  The  sheriffs  went  out  and  cajne  in  again, 
and  then  they  comrnunicalcd  to  the  convict  that  he  was 
respited  unlil  sometime  after  Luster.  Hearing  which  he  fell 
backward ;  and  when  we  left  the  cell,  he  was  lying  on  the 
table. 

The  commotion  outside,  on  the  news  being  carried  thither 

of  the  respite,  was  indescribable.    The  young  L  xes  and 

their  father,  a  well-known  old  tinker,  all  associates  of  the 
criminal,  were  seen  throwing  their  caps  in  the  air;  as  was 
also  Lord  G.  B.  and  the  other  ragged  boys,  who  sat  all  the 
night  on  the  sharp  railings  below  the  gangway.  The  greater 
part  of  the  multitude,  however,  gave  utterance  to  their  dis- 
appointment at  not  seeing  C          L         executed  and  done 

with.  No  business,  or  almost  none,  was  done  on  that  day 
by  those  interested  in  his  fate,  and  very  little,  it  is  said, 
since. 

The  holidays  being  ended,  so  is  this  history,  and  C  

L  still  lives. 


AGEICULTUKE. 

A  PENITENT  MONOPOLIST. 

It  is  now  little  more  than  two  years  ago  tliat  the 
monopolist  lords  and  squires,  landowners  of  Hert- 
fordshire, assembled  their  tenants  together  at  St. 
Albans,  to  form  a  county  "  protection  society." 

Nowhere  have  fictitious  statistics,  erroncousreason 
ing,  and  virulent  invective,  been  more  called  in  aid 
of  the  "  protectionist  cause"  than  they  were  at  the  St. 
Albans  meeting  in  February,  1844.  And  amongst 
the  speakers  on  that  occasion  there  was  no  one  who 
launched  forth  more  reckless  assertions,  or  coarser 
abuse  than  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Yet  the  Earl  of 
Essex  has,  at  length,  seen  the  error  of  his  views, 
and  with  courage  and  manliness  has  come  forward 
openly  to  avow  the  change.  This  occurred  at  the 
Watford  Farmers'  Club,  of  which  his  lordship  is 
president;  and  his  speech  is  important  on  two 
grounds :  first,  it  marks  the  complete  change  of 
opinion  going  on  amongst  the  aristocratic  landlords 
and  the  peers ;  secondly,  it  proves  the  profound  de- 
gree of  ignorance  which  has  hitherto  existed 
amongst  the  dominant  class,  in  this  country,  the 
landowners.  The  Watford  Club  met  to  hear  a  lec- 
ture from  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  on  "  tenant  rights,"  in 
which  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  treated  with 
much  good  sense  ;  for  the  lecturer,  after  enlarging 
upon  the  benefits  of  improved  farming,  said  that 
"in  every  instance  where  a  tenant  is  prepared  with 
sufficient  capital,  there  is  nothing  like  a  good,  a 
long,  and  a  liberal  lease." 

That  is  a  proposition  wo  have  often  enforced ; 
and  we  say  again,  that  all  attempts  to  frame  any 
system  of  tenant  right,  without  a  lease,  is  a  mere 
make-shift ;  and,  in  truth,  is  little  more  than  adapt- 
ing what  is  called  "  the  custom  of  the  country  "  to 
modern  and  improved  husbandly.  'Tenant  right 
alone  caunot  attract  capital  to  the  cultivation  of  land. 
It  may,  to  some  extent,  isave  yearly  tenants  from 
such  barefaced  pillage  as  they  are  now  occasionally 
subjected  to,  but  it  never  can  give  independence  to 
the  farmer,  or  certainty  to  his  business  ;  and  such 
seems  to  be  Mr.  Cluttcrbuck's  view,  for  he  said, 
"  the  difficulty  of  the  question  lies  in  this  point 
only,  how  existing  tenants,  who  hold  from  year  to 
year,  can  receive  a  guarantee  for  that  outlay  of 
capital,  which,  at  the  time  of  their  quitting,  may  be 
fairly  said  to  be  unexhausted  in  the  land,  aud  which 
would  fairly  entitle  them  to  compensation." 

And  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  "consideration 
of  tenant  right"  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
club.  The  members  then  dined  together,  and  after 
dinner  the  Earl  of  Essex  made  his  recantation  of 
monopolist  errors  in  a  speech,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract tho  most  important  passages.  His  lordship 
said  : 

"  At  no  period  of  our  lives — at  no  period  in  the  history  of 
our  country  has  it  ever  been,  I  think,  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  all  who  are  connected  with  agriculture  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  not  only  to  advance  themselves  in 
the  profession  they  have  chosen,  hut  even  to  keep  tlieir 
heads  above  water  (hear,  hear).  That  prop  on  which  you 
have  been  accustomed  lo  lean  Jar  years  past,  and  which  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  conducive  to  your 
success — that  prop,  I  believe,  is  about  to  bt  removed. 
That  broken  reed — protection,  which  you  have  long  been  ac- 
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customed  to  depend  upon,  is  about  to  be  taken  from  you,  and 
therefore  1  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  ever  it  was 
essential,  it  is  now  more  than  ever  essential  that  you  should 
exert  yourselves." 

Doubtless  tliisis  sound  and  sensible;  and  after  the 
earnest  part  taken  by  Lord  Essex  in  teaching  the 
contrary,  be  deserves  some  credit  for  the  acknow- 
ledgementof  the  now  undeniable  truism.  But  before 
wo  proceed  to  the  noble  president's  analysis  of  the 
state  of  the  farming  mind,  we  must  note  the  fact 
that  the  tenant  farmers  had  pretty  nearly  arrived  at 
the  same  wholesome  conclusions  two  years  ago, 
when  his  lordship  and  his  fellow  "  protectionists" 
acted  ujion  their  fears,  their  credulity,  and  their 
want  of  information,  by  telling  them  "  that  Free 
Trade  in  corn  would  destroy,  to  a  ruinous  extent, 
all  capital  now  vested  in  agricultural  operations, 
bring  desolation  and  misery  on  the  agricultural 
labourer,  and  prove  destructive  to  the  landed  inte- 
rest;' for  such  was  Lord  Essex's  language  at  St. 
Albans.  His  comments  upon  farmers  must  there- 
fore 1)9  received,  subject  to  the  remark  that  he  is  a 
new  convert.  It  is  right  here  to  mention,  that  in 
thanking  Mr.  Clutterbuck  for  his  lecture,  Lord  Es- 
sex had  said  in  the  morning  : 

"He  was  ready  and  willing  to  give  his  word  and  his  bond 
to  remunerate  his  truants  for  all  permanent  and  unexhausted 
improvements,  or  to  afford  any  other  security  to  his  tenants 
to  induce  them  to  farm  in  a  liberal  manner." 

And  lie  referred  to  the  custom  of  the  late  Lord 
Leicester  to  require  his  tenants  to  possess  capital 
to  the  extent  of  107.  per  acre.  At  the  dinner,  after 
the  passage  before  quoted,  Lord  Essex  remarked, 
that  in  all  great  measures,  however  generally  bene- 
ficial, some  persons  usually  sutler,  and  added: 

"  On  this  occasion  there  are  two  classes  of  fanners  who 
are  more  liable  to  be  injured  than  any  others.  The  first 
class  comprehends  all  those  who  have  hitherto  been  farming 
without  capital — men  who,  I  should  say,  and  I  say  it  with 
greater  freedom,  because  I  believe  there  are  none  here  who 
are  in  that  situation — men  who  never  should  have  been 
fanners  at  all ;  because  it  is  clear  that  if  there  is  an  occu- 
pation in  which,  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons, 
capital  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing. I,  therefore,  frankly  and  freely  sny,  that  if  those  who 
are  farming  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  it  is  termed — men  who 
ought  not  to  be  farmers,  should  suffer  from  this  change, 
however  much  we  may  he  sorry  for  the  individuals,  yet  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  (hear,  bear).  The  next  class  of  men 
is  those  who,  having  capital,  possess  not  sufficient  confidence 
in  their  own  energies,  or  in  the  productive  powers  of  the 
soil,  to  employ  that  capital  to  the  best  advantage." 

For  the  last  class,  retirement  from  husbandry 

would  be  the  best  course,  but 

"  There  is  another  class  who  have  capital,  and  who,  I  be- 
lieve, cannot  better  employ  it  than  by  putting  it  on  the  land  ; 
for  of  this  I  am  convinced,  that  if  you  behave  liberally  and 
handsomely  to  the  land,  she  will  return  a  liberal  and  hand 
some  interest.  Those  men  who  have  the  courage  to  avow  and 
to  throw  over  their  ancient  prejudices,  and  who  possess  minds 
suffic  iently  enlightened  to  induce  them  to  adopt  all  known 
improvements — those  men,  I  believe,  will  live  to  see  the  day 
when  those  measures  will  confer  the  greatest  benefit  upon 
themselves  and  the  country,  and  they  will  arrive  at  a  pitch 
of  prosperity  hitherto  unknown.  They  will  find  that  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  disposed  to  depend  upon  is  most 
fallacious;  they  will  find  that  it  robbed  them  of  one-half  the 
energy  which,  as  Englishmen  of  intelligence,  they  ought  to 
possess  ;  they  will  find  that  they  have  hitherto  been  ignorant 
of  what  they  themselves  are  capable  of  doing,  and  of  what 
the  soil  of  England  is  capable  of  producing;  they  will  find 
themselves  as  iguorant  in  those  respects  as  a  man  who, 
having  been  accustomed  to  go  upon  crutches  all  his  life,  is 
of  what  he  could  do  if  the  use  of  his  limbs  were  restored 
to  him  (hear)  ;  they  will  find  that  what  is  commonly  called 
"  high  farming"  is  the  course  which  they  must  in  future 
pursue;  that  they  must  not  fear  liberally  to  use  the  great 
advantages  of  farming  with  sheep  and  artificial  manures, 
which  hist  I  look  upon  as  a  positive  gift  of  Providence ; 
above  all.  they  wilt  find  it  necessary  to  increase  their  quan- 
tity t>f  live  stock ;  they  will  find  it  necessary  to  have  such 
crops  of  turnips  that  they  may  still  continue  to  keep  as  large 
an  amount  of  sheep  as  they  now  do,  and  still  be  able  to 
carry  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  of  the  crop  to  the  yard  to  fatten 
bullocks,  and  thereby  make  such  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  dung  as  shall  repay  them  (hear,  hear). 
I  believe  it  is  more  for  the  advantage  of  all  of  us  to  grow 
four  quarters  an  acre  at  forty  shillings,  than  three  at  fifty 
shillings.  So,  with  regard  to  meat ;  I  should  wish  to  see  so 
great  a  quantity  of  meat  raised  in  this  country  that  the 
fanners  could  afford  to  sell  it  at  two  thirds  of  the  prices  it  is 
now  fetching.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  that  ? 
Why,  that  those  who  now  eat  meat  once  or  twice  a  week  at 
the  utmost,  would  cat  it  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  thus, 
as  regards  the  producer,  the  increased  consumption  would 
more  than  equal  the  diminution  in  price." 

Now  this  is  just  what  we  have  so  long  been  say 
ing,  and  for  which  we  have  been  so  roundly  abused 
by  his  lordship  and  his  fellow  monopolists.  He 
then  referred  to  the  practice  of  manufacturers, 
saying: 

"  Now,  with  respect  to  the  manufacturers,  I  believe  that 
this  measure  will  prove  most  beneficial  to  them,  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced,  from  the  sympathy  which  exists  between 
the  manufacturing  and  the  agricultural  interest,  that  what- 

everts  advantageous  to,  and  conduces  to  the  prosperity  oj, 
the  manufacturer,  must  conduce  to  the  interest  of  the  agri- 
culturist. One  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  Of  the  manu- 
facturer was  this— notwithstanding  he  has  bad  taxes  of  idl 
Boris  to  contend  with,  and  ulso  a  high  tax  on  the  raw  mate- 


rials which  he  manufactured,  helms  proved  himself  superior 
to  all  the  other  manufacturers  of  the  world,  and  has  com- 
peted with  and  beaten  all  the  world;  he  hat  employed  his 
capital  liberally  and  skilfully.  On  all  occasions  he  has 
adopted  the  new  improvements  in  mechanics,  and  invariably 
profited  by  the  advantages  which  science,  in  its  various 
branches,  could  confer  upon  him.  And  I  would  venture  to 
hold  out  the  same  inducement  to  you,  and  say,  the  judicious 
and  liberal  employment  of  capital  will  enable  you,  as  it  has 
enabled  the  manufacturer  of  this  country,  to  compete — and 
that  successfully — with  the  wide  world." 

True,  most  true,  Lord  Essex. 

We  cannot,  however,  avoid  the  suspicion  that  his 
lordship  is  a  recent  convert  to  "high  farming"  no 
less  than  to  Free  Trade — that  he  belongs  to  that 
numerous  and  increasing  class  of  landowners  who 
deem  the  light  of  agricultural  knowledge  to  have 
first  broken  upon  the  rural  world  since  the  formation 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society — look  upon  guano 
as  a  specific,  and  imagine  modern  machinery  will 
do  as  much  for  the  farmer  as  it  has  done  for  the 
manufacturer.  Now  we  do  not  undervalue  any  of 
these  things,  so  far  as  they  go  ;  but  we  should  be 
false  to  that  interest  we  have  at  heart — that  of  the 
industrious  agriculturists,  the  tenant  farmers,  and 
farm  labourers — did  we  not  protest  against  the  no- 
tion that  there  is  any  royal  road  to  husbandry. 
Success  in  farming,  as  a  business,  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  much  steady,  cautious,  and  persevering  in- 
dustry. Neither  do  we  think  that  tenants  whose 
capital  does  not  come  up  to  the  approved  standard 
of  1 01.  per  acre  ought  to  be  regarded  as  men  who 
should  "  never  have  been  farmers  at  all."  A  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  tenantry  of  England 
are  farming  with  less  than  half  that  portion  of 
capital,  and  it  can  never  be  supposed  that  they  can 
be  suddenly  replaced  by  men  of  full  capital,  or  that 
landlords  will  immediately  abandon  their  prejudices 
and  their  systems  which  repel  ca]>ital  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  estates.  But  the  capital  the  farmer 
has  may  be  made  available  for  increased  produc- 
tion by  adopting  longer  rotations  of  crops,  keeping  a 
smaller  portion  of  his  land  in  grass,  and  cultivating 
that  portion  more  completely  than  he  has  hitherto 
done.  By  such  means  he  may  increase  his  stock> 
and  gradually  acquire  the  means  of  a  higher  system 
of  farming.  For  such  a  style  of  farming,  a  lease  is 
no  less  indispensable  than  for  one  by  which  the 
whole  farm  is  at  once  highly  cultivated.  In  many 
cases  the  landlord  might  take  away  some  of  a 
farmer's  land,  and  thereby  increase  his  profits, 
though  so  general  is  the  custom  of  taking  too  much, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  ordinary 
farmer  accede  to  that  proposition.  But  to  return 
to  Lord  Essex's  speech.  He  then  thus  manfully 
referred  to  his  former  errors  : 

"Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  have  been  surprised,  after  hear- 
ing me  address  you  not  long  ago  at  the  meeting  at  St.  Al- 
ban's  on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws — you  must  have  been 
surprised,  I  say,  to  hear  me  express  the  sentiments  I  have 
just  uttered  (hear,  hear).  Gentlemen,  I  owu — aud  I  do  so 
with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  shame — that  the  sentiments 
I  then  expressed  were  adopted  by  me  at  the  time  when  Pro 
vidence  first  cast  me  among  you,  previous  to  which  period  I 
took  but  little  iuterest  in  this  subject.  I  fouud  myself  cast 
among  those  whose  lot  was  fixed  to  the  soil,  aud  whose 
whole  interest  and  prosperity  were  dependent  on  the  soil, 
and  at  a  moment  when  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws  first 
became  most  interesting.  With  that  facility  which  most 
people  are  too  apt  to  show  in  adopting  opinions  that  appa- 
rently favour  their  own  interests,  I  adopted  the  opinions 
of  those  among  whom  I  was  classed,  and  I  take  shame  to 
myself,  when  I  say  that  I  did  so  without  duly  inquiring 
and  fairly  considering  the  subject.  I  continued  to  maintain 
those  opinions  until  I  saw  that  the  question  was  coming  to 
a  crisis ;  and  then  I  found,  after  deep  consideration  and 
strict  inquiry,  that  those  opinions  were  erroneous.  I  saw 
that  the  crisis  would  shortly  arrive,  when,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  I  should  be  called  upon  to  give  a  vote  upon  this 
question,  and  I  then  felt  that  my  preconceived  opinions, 
however  honest  they  might  have  been,  were  not  sufficient 
grounds  on  which  to  give  a  vote  ou  this  deeply  important 
subject.  I  felt  that  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  I 
was  bound  to  reconsider  the  question — as  an  honest  mau  to 
give  au  unbiassed  vote ;  and  therefore  to  devote  the  same 
attention  and  give  the  same  good  consieration  to  every  ar- 
gument and  statement  made  on  one  side  of  the  question,  as, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  had  hitherto  given  only  to  those  on 
the  other.  The  result  was,  that,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  fears  which,  are  entertained  ou  this  subject  will 
prove  erroneous.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  believe  the 
new  measure  will  be  productive  of  great  good.  When  I  con- 
sider the  progressive  state  of  the  population  of  this  country 
— a  population  increasing  a  thousand  souls  a  day — I  caunot 
believe  that  the  farming  of  this  country,  however  much  it 
h.is  improved,  can  possibly  keep  pace  with  that  increase  of 
the  population.  When  you  consider  that  the  first  want  of  all 
people  is  a  sufficiency  of  food,  I  think  you  will  allow  that 
the  measure  is  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times; 
and  I  would  have  you  take  my  word  for  it,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  capital,  and  the  exercise  of  skill,  will  not  be  inju- 
rious, but  will  produce  this  effect — that  both  the  employed 
and  employer  will  be  ultimately  more  happy  and  pros- 
perous." 

To  such  a  frank  confession  evory  Free  Trader 
must  respond,  and  as  frankly  adopt  his  lordship 
into  the  brotherhood  of  thoso  who  seek  to  uutram- 


mel  British,  aye  human,  industry.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  on  which  we  wish  Lord  Essex  had 
spoken  as  explicitly — namely,  game.  Our  readers 
will  remember  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Horncastle 
his  tenant,  on  the  subject  of  game  preserving,  in 
which  the  earl  having  been  worsted,  turned  the 
tenant  out  of  his  farm.  We  hope  that  his  lordship 
implied  his  own  abandonment  of  game  preserving 
when  he  said  he  was  ready  "  to  afford  any  other 
security  to  his  tenants  to  induce  them  to  farm  on  a 
liberal  scale."  Assuredly  the  tenant  can  have  no 
"  security  "  unless  he  has  complete  power  over  the 
game. 

GAME  LAW  JUSTICE. 

WHO  SHAXL  WATCH  THE  WATCHERS  ? 

We  have  of  late  rather  abstained  from  adverting  to 
the  Game  Law  nuisance,  because  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, from  the  character  of  the  witnesses  examined  be- 
fore the  Game  Law  Committee  and  their  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  evils  of  game  preserving,  that  a  case  so 
conclusively  condemnatory  of  the  Game  Laws  will  be 
made  out  as  to  render  their  speedy  abolition  imperative, 
Thero  is,  however,  a  case  reported  in  the  Bury  Post,  of 
last  week,  which  is  so  characteristic  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  withheld. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Inglam — who  was  ex- 
amined before  the  Game  Law  Committee  last  year — 
had  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  robbed  by  his  farm 
servants,  in  connection  with  some  other  person  ;  and, 
after  watching  for  a  long  time,  he  discovered  that  two 
of  his  barnsmen,  in  concert  with  a  man  named  Dod- 
man,  a  gamekeeper  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benyon's,  Mr. 
Cooper's  landlord,  were  the  thieves.  They  were  appre- 
hended; and  though  committed  for  trial  for  the  fclony» 
Dodman  was  forthwith  bailed  by  the  head  keeper,  under 
their  master's  direction,  and  the  man  is  now  again 
prowling  about  Mr.  Cooper's  farm. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Benyon,  we  understand,  is  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  evil  habit  of  game  preserving.  The  fol- 
lowing pd^age,  from  the  evidence  given  before  tho 
magistrate  need  no  comment.    It  was  stated : 

"  When  Mr.  Cooper  received  the  information  in  Decem- 
ber, he  was  likewise  told  that  a  cave  was  actually  dug  in  a 
plantation  near  his  bouse,  which  contained  about  30  acres, 
and  was  held  so  sacred  for  game  that  Mr.  Cooper  was  not 
even  allowed  to  go  into  it ;  and  if  his  hens  laid  eggs  there,  it 
teas  almost  a  trespass  if  the  hoy  went  in  after  them ;  and  his 
house  and  other  dogs,  if  they  ventured  in,  were  trapped. 
Till  he  made  the  discovery  about  the  cave,  Mr.  Cooper  bad 
never  once  entered  the  plantation,  knowing  how  sacred  it 
was  held  ;  but  in  December  be  went  in,  and  there  be  found, 
the  cave,  and  corn  in  it;  he  afterwards  went,  day  after  day, 
to  the  cave,  and  fouud  that  the  corn  gradually  diminished, 
then  it  became  replenished ;  still  by  no  possibility  could  he 
fiud  how  it  was  got  there." 

Mr.  Cooper, when  examined,  stated: 

"On  the  2-jth  of  March,  Richard  Devereux,  my  yardman 
and  foreman,  by  my  orders  placed  himself  in  a  blacksmith's 
shop  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  road  between  my 
barn  aud  the  plantation,  aud  of  a  path  in  the  plautation  lead- 
ing iu  a  zigzag  direction  to  a  spot  where  a  cave  was  dug. 
That  cave,  I  should  imagine,  is  not  an  old  cave — it  is  dug 
about  6  feet  long,  4§  feet  wide,  and  about  i  feet  deep.  It  is 
covered  with  spars  across  it,  and  clods  and  moulds  are 
thrown  over  it,  so  that  it  is  nearly  level  with  the  earth.  It 
would  holdperhaps  about  12  or  14  coombs  of  corn.  I  went 
to  Bury  market  last  Wednesday  week  about  ten  a.m., 
and  from  information  I  received  I  returned  home  a  little 
after  one.  I  then  changed  my  dress,  and  went  to  my  yard- 
man,who  was  near  the  blacksmith's  shop.  He  told  me  what 
he  had  seen,  and  went  with  me  into  the  plantation,  and  we 
found  there  two  sacks  with  spruce  fir  boughs  covered  over 
them.  One  of  those  sacks  is  mine,myname  being  on  it;  the 
name  on  the  other  is  obliterated,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is  also  mine.  They  were  filled  with  the  'spoutiugs'  from 
the  machine  when  barley  is  dressed.  I  should  say  the  two 
sackscontain  at  the  least  two,  if  not  three,  bushels  of  the  best 
barley.  I  then  secreted  myself  in  the  plantation  by  covering 
myself  with  the  sere  boughs  and  leaves.  I  remained  there 
till  a  little  after  5  o'clock,  when  I  saw  Dodman  come  into  the 
plantation  and  go  to  the  spot  where  the  sacks  were  concealed 
by  boughs,  and  look  at  them,  and  walk  rouud  them.  He 
then  walked  away.  A  few  minutes  before  six  I  heard  a  gun 
fired  in  the  plantation,  I  do  not  know  by  whom.  The  planta- 
tion contains  between  20  and  30  acres.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards James  Petch  came  into  the  plantation  and  went  to- 
wards the  direction  from  where  the  gun  was  fired.  I  then 
could  see  the  legs  of  two  persons  underneath  the  trees  In 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  firing  of  the  gnu, 
Dodman  came  up  (he  had  then  a  cap  on,  but  on  his  first 
cominginto  the  plantation  be  had  ahaton)  with  James  Petch 
from  the  thicker  part  of  the  plautation  to  the  spots  where  the 
sacks  were  concealed.  Dodman  took  one  of  the  sacks  on  his 
shoulder,  beinq  assisted  by  Petch  to  get  it  up,  and  James 
Petch- tried  to  take  away  the  »ther.  Dodman  proceeded 
into  the  thick  of  the  plantation  in  the  direction  of 
the  cave.  Petch  being  a  small  man  could  not  get  bis 
sack,  which  weighed  about  13  stone,  away,  though 
he  tried  to  do  so.  The  direction  to  the  cave  is  away  from 
my  barn.  I  immediately  got  up  and  went  to  Dodman,  and 
laid  my  hands  on  his  shoulders,  saying  'There  can  be  no 
mistake  about  this  question  now  :  I  have  been  watching  you 
these  three  months,  and  now,  my  man,  I  have  caught  you 
plainly  enough  in  the  very  act !'  /  had  seriously  susvccU  d 
Dodman,  knowing  that  as  the  plantation  was  so  sacred  for 

game,  Una  any  thing  going  on  there  must  be  with  the  keeper's 
cognisance.  Dodman's  reply  to  me  was,  'It  is  only  seeds, 
and  I  have  paid  the  man  (or  men)  for  them — I  gave  tbcra 
sixpence  a  sack  for  them.'  Sixpence  would  not  be  the  value 
of  the  contents  of  the  sacks.   There  was  iu  each  sack  at 
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least  a  bushel  of  barley  worth  three  and  sixpence  a  bushel, 
Mid  the  other  parts,  consisting  of  refuse  seeds,  &c.  was  worth 
■bout  a  shilling.  Dodnian  then  began  to  abuse  me,  and 
scuffle  with  me.  I  gave  a  signal,  which  I  had  agreed  upon 
to  my  man  Devereux,  who  then  came  up.  When  he  appeared 
Dodman  said  to  him,  '  Holloa,  Devereux,  here  is  some  of 
your  old  seeds.'  Peteh  had  no  authority  from  me  to  sell 
seeds,  nor  has  any  one  else  in  my  employ,  from  my  barn. 
I  consume  them  myself,  boiling  them  with  linseed  for  the 
sake  of  the  oil,  after  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Warnes, 
of  Norfolk.  Last  winter  I  kept  a  quantity  of  bullocks  on 
the  oil  from  these  seeds  mixed  with  linseed  and  corn.  The 
seeds  were  '  fat-hen,'  and  poppy  seeds,  aud  seeds  of  all  de- 
scriptions. When  these  seeds  have  been  very  dry  and  very 
bail  I  have  laid  them  where  they  might  exhaust  themselves  by 
growth,  so  that  they  were  not  carried  on  the  hind.  J  do  not 
allow  them  to  be  given  a  tray  or  sold  to  the  keeper  for  the 
qame,  because  seeds  do  not  decompose  in  the  bodies  of  folds, 
and  when  they  drop  their  dung  the  seeds  lie  and  germinate  ; 
my  land  is  too  full  already  of  the  plauts,  and  I  want  to  pre- 
vent the  evil  being  extended  further.  On  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, when  I  first  went  to  the  cave,  I  found  in  it  about  •"> 
coombs  of  colder  and  ordinary  barley  [without  seeds),  of 
which  I  took  away  a  sample,  now  produced.  These  ap- 
peared as  if  taken  from  the  bam  floor  when  threshing  was 
yoiny  on." 

Mr.  Cooper  then  identified  the  sacks  as  his,  and  stated 
that  the  corn  stolen  was  worth  Ss.  a  sack.    And  added : 

"On  oae  occasion,  about  a  month  since,  on  going  to  the 
cave  I  found  an  obstruction  to  my  drawing  the  faggot  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  aud,  on  stooping  down  to  force  the 
fiiggot  away,  I  pulled  the  trigger  of  a  spring  gun.  The  noise 
aud  smoke  quite  unnerved  and  alarmed  me,  but  I  received 
no  shot;  I  was  too  frightened  to  think  of  looking  whether 
shot  had  hit  any  of  the  trees  round  about.  The  gun  was 
attached  to  one  of  the  rafters  of  the  cave.  Dodman  has  the 
care  of  the  plantation,  aud  is  keeper.  The  property  belongs 
to  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Benyou.  My  barn  door  is  about  10  yards 
from  the  entrance  to  the  plantation." 

The  following  is  from  the  evidence  of  Devereux, 
Mr.  Cooper's  foreman,  who  had  been  set  to  watch  when 
the  discovery  was  made: 

"He  was,  by  his  master,  stationed  as  a  watch  in  a  black- 
smith's shop,  which  had  a  wicker  window  at  the  side,  from 
whence  he  could  have  a  full  view  of  the  path  from  the  barn 
up  the  plantation.  He  went  iuto  the  shop  about  10  o'clock 
iu  the  morning,  and  at  about  11  he  saw  James  Petch  go  into 
the  little  plantation,  or.neck  of  the  bigger  one,  in  a  direction 
from  Mr.  Cooper's  barn,  with  a  full  sack  on  his  back.  Wit- 
ness could  not  see  up  to  the  cave,  nor  within  40  yards  of  it. 
He  lost  sight  of  Petch,  but  in  about  five  minutes  he  came 
back  again  towards  the  barn  without  anything  on  his  back. 
In  about  another  five  or  ten  minutes  after  that  he  saw  him 
come  again  in  a  direction  from  the  barn  with  another  full 
sack  on  his  back,  and  go  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  He 
soon  returned  without  any  sack,  and  went  towards  the  barn, 
and  witness  saw  nothing  further  going  on.  James  Petch 
could  not  have  got  the  sacks  on  his  shoulders  without  assist- 
ance. In  about  26  minutes  after  witness  left  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  and  went  iuto  the  plantation  in  the  direction  he  had 
seen  Petch  go  with  the  sacks,  and  he  found  them  under  a 
spruce  tree  covered  up  with  spruce  boughs.  They  were  full 
of  undressed  barley.  He  did  not  examine  sufficiently  to  see 
if  there  were  any  marks  ou  the  sacks.  He  then  left  the  plan- 
tation, and  sent  off  to  Bury  for  his  master.  He  had  been  in 
the  barn  about  an  hour  before  he  saw  James  Petch  go  into 
the  plantation  with  the  sacks.  James  and  Benjamin  Petch 
were  the  two  only  men  at  work  in  the  barn.  He  saw  there 
two  heaps,  one  of  spoutings  and  the  other  of  screenings. 
One  was  a  small  heap — the  other  a  large  one.  About  half 
an  hour  after  seeing  the  sacks  carried  iuto  the  plantation  he 
went  into  the  bam,  where  only  the  two  Petches  were. 
He  found  the  small  heap  of  screenings  gone,  and  the 
large  heap  of  spoutings  much  diminished.  The  Petches 
were  uncle  and  nephew.  In  the  spoutings  there  is 
a  portion  of  good  barley,  iu  the  screenings  very  little 
— the  spoutings  would  be  dressed  again,  but  the  screen- 
ings would  not.  He  should  say  in  the  spoutings  there 
would  be  pretty  nearly  half  of  best  barley  ;  in  a  sack  of 
them  he  was  sure  there  would  be  a  bushel  of  the  best  barlev. 
It  was  considered  that  spoutings  always  threw  off  the  largest 
aud  best  barley.  Witness  by  his  master's  direction  was  on 
the  look  out  in  the  afternoon.  About  0  o'clock  he  heard  a 
gun  fired  in  the  plantation,  and  soon  after  saw  James  Petch 
go  into  it  by  the  same  path  as  before.  About  half  an  hour 
after  Mr.  Cooper  gave  him  a  call,  and  he  went  to  him ;  he 
found  him  with  Dodman  near,  and  one  of  the  sacks  by  his 
side.  Dodman  said  to  witness, — '  Devereux,  I  have  got 
some  of  your  seeds  here.'  He  believed  this  was  all  that 
passed  then.  Dodman  said  nothing  about  buying  them.  On 
Saturday  hist  witness  met  Dodman  in  his  walks,  and  Dod- 
man said,  '  Well,  Devereux,  we  have  got  into  smo/ce,'  or 
something  of  that  sort.  Witness  replied,  'I  don't  know 
much  about  how  that  is.'  Dodman  said,  'I  don't  care  any- 
thing about  it,  because  I  hud  never  any  thing  off  the  pre- 
mises, except  what  was  brought  into  the  plantation,  and  that 
I  bought  ( or  was  allowed) ;  1  saw  the  two  sacks  lying  in  the 
plantation  an  hour  before  ever  I  touched  them ;  I  thought 
perhaps  it  might  be  a  trap  laid  for  me,  and  for  that  reason  I 
would  not  meddle  with  them  till  the  rnnn  came.  I  will  defy 
the  men  iu  the  yard,  or  about  the  premises,  ever  to  say  they 
saw  me  interfere  with  anything  upon  the  premises,  till  the 
men  brought  in  this,  and  they  told  mo  they  had  leave  to  sell 
it.'  JIe  also  said  he  gave  sixpence  a  sack  for  it,  which  he 
was  always  allowed  to  give  for  refuse  seeds.  Witness  did 
not  know  of  there  being  a  cove  in  the  plantation  till  Mr. 
Cooper  told  him  of  it.  lie  had  never  been  allowed,  nor  had 
others,  to  go  into  the  plantation." 

"The  magistrate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bidwell,  said  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  send  both  of  the  parties  for  trial;  but  he  was 
willing  to  take  ba  1,  themselves  for  00/.,  and  two  sureties  for 
i  ll.  each,  or  one  good  surety  for 80/.,  that  they  would  appear 
to  answer  the  charge  at  the  next  Quarter  Sessions. 

"  Ay  res,  the  head  gamekeeper  to  Mr.  Benyon,v  ho  at  his 
master's  desire  had  been  present  at  the  hearing  of  the  case, 
instantly  gave  bail  for  JJodman,for  00/. 

"Several  parties  came  forward  to  offerbo.il  for  Petch;  but 
on  being  questioned  by  Mr.  Bidwell,  were,  not  considered 
tufficiently  responsible.  Amongst  them,  was  a  man  who  had 
b»en  convicted  by  Mr.  Cooper,  for  felony;  of  course  his  offer 
oj  bail  was  immediately  refused'.' 

Of  course  the  taking  bail  was  only  intended  for  the 
gamekeeper's  benefit.    Wc  believe  Mr.  Grantlcy  Berke- 


ley, and  other  game-preservers  of  the  "  punch-in-tho- 
hcad  "  school,  assert  that  the  gamekeepers  nnd  gamc- 
watchcrs  are,  at  all  events,  effective  protectors  of  the 
farmers'  property,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  not  wanted 
to  feed  his  landlord's  game.  What  will  the  vcrniiu-pro- 
tectors  say  to  this  case  ? 


MORE  MONOPOLIST  EVIDENCE  FOE 
FREE  TBADE. 

It  seems  that  Lord  Abingdon,  like  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  is  practically  giving  the  lie  to  the  lotidly- 
madc  "  protectionist "  assertion,  that  Free  Trade  will 
drive  poor  land  out  of  cultivation.  The  very  reverse  is 
the  truth.  Here  is  the  practical  testimony  of  a  mono- 
polist witness  : 

"Cultivation  of  Waste  Lands. — The  Earl  of  Abing- 
don has  for  some  time  past  caused  eniploymeut  to  be  given 
to  a  great  number  of  labourers,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Druce,  an  eminent  agriculturist,  of  Ensham,  Oxon, 
iu  clearing  a  large  tract  of  land,  thickly  studded  with  furze 
aud  gorse,at  C'umuor,  Berks,  situate  about  three  miles  west 
of  the  city  of  Oxford,  known  as  Cumnor-heath  and  Cumnor- 
hurst,  ((  noted  warren  for  rabbits,  and  also  a  harbour  for 
other  game,  very  much  to  the  destruction  of  the  adjoining 
crops,  and  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  lying 
waste.  Last  year  his  lordship  caused  a  portion  of  it  to  be 
cleared  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  results  of  the  crops 
then  produced  were  highly  satisfactory,  so  much  so,  that 
during  the  past  winter  another  portion  has  been  cleared  and 
planted,  and  during  the  present  spring  it  is  expected  that  the 
whole  of  it  will  be  brought  into  good  cultivation.  Whatever 
the  Earl  of  Abingdon's  opinions  may  be  respecting  the  mea- 
sures of  Sir  R.  Peel,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire  if  he 
entertains  the  notion  that  Free  Trade  will  either  depreciate 
the  value  of  land  iu  this  couutry,  or  cause  it  to  go  out  of  cul- 
tivation altogether ;  indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  great 
outlay  in  bringing  this  large  tract  of  laud  into  cultivation, 
and  also  that  it  is  being  carried  out  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  downfall  of  protection,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that 
the  contrary  is  his  lordship's  opinion.  This  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a  system  which  might  bs.'  most  advantageously 
carried  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  for  within  a 
few  miles  of  that  city  there  are  upwards  of  1 000  acres  of 
land  which  are  comparatively  of  little  value,  but  might 
easily  be  made  available  for  agricultural  purposes.  We 
allude  to  Port  Meadow,  the  property  of  the  freemen  of  the 
city  of  Oxford  and  inhabitants  of  Wolvercot,  containing 
between  500  and  (500  acres  of  as  rich  and  fertile  laud  as  any 
iu  the  county  of  Oxford — the  meadow  is  fed  without  stint 
all  the  year  round  (except  when  under  water),  and  is  only 
serviceable  pecuniarily  to  those  parties  who  can  afford  to 
stock  it — the  poor  freemen  not  having  even  the  privilege  of 
letting  their  commons. — Times. 


Emigration. — For  the  last  fortnight  our  quays  have  been 
daily  thronged  with  the  fine  aud  stalwart  peasantry  of  this 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  preparing  to  emigrate  to  various 
parts  of  the  transatlantic  world.  Perhaps  upon  no  former 
occasion,  even  before  the  hope  of  railway  employment  was 
held  out  to  the  people,  aud  when  "  Government  grants  "  for 
their  relief  were  never  heard  of,  did  the  number  of  emigrants 
from  this  quarter  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  present  year. 
Besides  the  various  large  and  full  freighted  vessels  which 
have  left  the  quays  of  Cork  direct  for  America,  several  ships 
were  despatched  to  the  west  of  the  county,  and  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  their  full  complement  of  passengers.  The 
Triumph  and  the  Leviathan,  two  large  ships  chartered  by 
Mr.  Marmion,  of  Skibbereen,  went  round  to  Bereha\en  a 
few  days  ago,  aud  have  since  left  the  shores  of  that  bleak 
district  with  over  200  passengers.  The  St.  Laurence,  the 
Ponzola,  the  Albion,  the  Brothers,  and  some  other  vessels, 
have  proceeded  or  are  about  to  proceed  also  tor  Baltimore  and 
Berehaven,  localities  in  which  the  destitution  of  the  present 
year  has  been  severely  felt.  Three  hundred  persons  have 
been  ready  for  the  last  fortnight  to  embark  from  Dingle,  but 
not  being  able  to  get  a  ship  to  visit  them  sufficiently  com- 
modious for  their  accommodation,  have  been  obliged  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Cork.  Several  vessels  now 
lying  at  Passage  will  sail  this  day,  among  which  are  (from 
Mr.  Murray)  the  Marian,  for  Quebec,  with  250  passen- 
gers; the  Ocean,- for  St.  John's,  with  200  passengers; 
and  the  Bacha  M'Evers,  for  St.  Andrew's,  with  190  pas- 
sengers. From  the  same  office  the  Princess,  the  Albion,  the 
Lord  Glenelg,  and  his  Effingham,  will  start  some  time  in  the 
present  month.  The  Effingham,  now  lying  at  Cove,  is  one 
of  the  largest  emigration  vessels  ever  from  Cork.  She  re- 
gisters 1000  tons,  and  has  accommodation  for  00O passengers. 
The  Ellen  and  Margaret,  from  the  office  of  Mr.  O'Neil,  Mer- 
chant's Quay,  and  the  Urania  for  Quebec,  will  sail  this  day 
for  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  with  about  240  passengers. 
The  Thomas  Hungerford,  with  120  passengers,  the  Wood 
land  Castle,  100  passengers,  the  Champlain,  with  100,  and 
Princess  Royal,  are  also  being  despatched  by  the  same  agent. 
Many  of  these  vessels  are  conveying  cabin  passengers,  com- 
fortable farmers,  who  do  not  like  the  prospects  of  the  times  at 
home.  A  great  number  of  agricultural  labourers  are  among 
the  emigrants  from  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary. 
The  Adiraudock  for  New  York,  the  Pallas  for  St.  John's,  and 
the  Coxen,  sailed  since  the  middle  of  March,  chartered  at 
the  office  of  Mr.  M'Auliffe,  and  containing  over  600  pas- 
sengers— the  vessels  yet  to  be  despatched  from  this  office 
being  the  Brilliant,  Try  Again,  Ohio,  Trident,  and  Liberty, 
the  aggregate  freight  of  which  will  be  over  1200  passengers. 
At  a  moderate  computation  abotit  1I00O  emigrants  have,  or 
within  the  next  month  will  have  left  this  port  for  America. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  their  anticipations  will  be  realised.  There 
can  be  little  fear,  however,  that  their  condition  could  be 
worse,  or  their  prospects  more  disheartening,  than  those 
which  the  "  potato  famine"  in  this  country,  little  mended 
by  the  promise  of  Indian  corn,  hail  occasioned — Li  faim 
chusse  le  loup  liors  du  hois.  To  starve  or  emigrate  are  the 
only  alternatives  of  the  people. — Cork  Reporter. 

State  of  Trade. — We  regret  to  state  that  the  trade  in 
this  district  is  in  a  very  languid  state,  and  that  a  failure  to  a 
large  amount  has  occurred  during  the  last  few  days,  which 
will  very  much  affect  the  small  manufacturers  of  Horton, 
Clayton,  and  that  neighbourhood.  Work  at  Mr.  Rouse's 
mill  has  been  partly  resumed,  in  consequence  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  having  appointed  a  receiver  and  manager,  and 
the  differences  among  the  partners  having  been  to  some  ex- 
tent arranged. — Leeds  Mercury, 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Watford  Farmers'  Club 
was  heM  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  instant,  and  was  very  numerously 
attended  by  the  landlords  and  tenant-farmers  of  the  district. 
After  the  routine  business  an  animated  discussion  took  place 
relative  to  tenants'  rights,  which  terminated  in  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  tenant  fanner  is  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  landlord,  upon  quitting  a  feint,  full  corn- 
pensation  for  any  capital  expended  in  improvements.  The 
members  of  the  club  dined  together  in  the  evening  at  the 
Essex  Arms,  the  President  of  the  Society  (the  Earl  of 
Essex)  taking  the  chair. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been  drunk, 
The  Noble  Chairman  rose  to  propose  "  Success  to  the 
Watford  Farmers'  Club."    After  alluding  to  the  practically 
useful  character  of  such  associations, the  noble  Lord  said,  that 
although  hitherto  political  topics  had  been  excluded,  yet  he 
trusted  he  might  be  excused  if  he  presumed  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks upon  a  question  of  great  importance  to  the  agricultu- 
ral community,  and  which  had  recently  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature — he  need  not  say  that  he  alluded  to  the 
Corn  Laws  (hear,  hear).   At  no  period  in  our  lives  (said  the 
noble  carl) — indeed,  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, has  it  ever  been  so  absolutely  necessary  for  all  who  are 
connected  with  agriculture  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
not  only  to  advance  themselves  in  the  profession  they  have 
chosen,  but  even  to  keep  their  heads  above  water.  That 
prop  on  which  you  have  hitherto  depended — on  which  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  lean  for  years,  and  which  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  conducive  to  your  success — 
that  prop,  upon  which  you  have  so  long  relied  is,  I  believe, 
about  to  be  removed.    I  say  that  the  broken  reed,  protec- 
tion, which  heretofore  you  have  depended  upon,  is  about  to 
be  taken  away  from  you.    The  time  is  coming,  gentlemen, 
when  we  must  assist  each  other.    I  thiuk  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  if  it  was  ever  essential,  it  is  now  more  than 
ever  necessary  that  you  should  exert  yourselves  in  order  to 
evade  that  which  you  may  at  present  regard  as  a  calamity 
to  the  agricultural  body.     Let  us  calmly  consider  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done  ;  aud  whatever  the  difficulties  may 
be,  let  us  endeavour  to  meet  them  manfully.    No  doubt,  by 
a  great  measure  of  this  sort,  as  by  al!  great  measures,  however 
beneficial  they  may  be  to  the  mass  of  the  people  at  large,  some 
persons  must  suffer.  That  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  all 
great  changes.    On  this  occasion  there  are  two  classes  of 
farmers  who  are  more  liable  than  any  others  to  be  injured.  The 
first  class  comprehends  all  those  who  have  been  farming 
without  capital — men  who,  I  say,  and  I  say  it  with  greater 
freedom,  because  I  believe  there  are  none  here  in  that 
situation — men  who  never  should  have  been  farmers  at  all ; 
because  it  is  clear,  that  if  there   is  an  occupation  in 
which,  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  capital  is 
absolutely  necessary,  it  is  that  of  farming.    I  therefore 
frankly  and  freely   say,   that  if  those  who  are  fanning, 
as  it  is  called,  from  hand  to  mouth — men  who  ought 
not  to  be  farmers — if  such  men  should  suffer  from  this 
change,  however  much  we  may  be  sorry  for  the  in- 
dividuals, yet  we  shall  not  be  surprised.     The  next 
class  likely  to  be  seriously  affected  is  those  who,  having 
capital,  possess  not  sufficient  confidence  in  their  own  ener- 
gies, or  in  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  to  employ  that 
capital  to  the  best  advantage.    With  regard  to  that  class,  I 
say  that  if,  iu  addition  to  their  unwillingness  to  employ  ca- 
pital, they  should  also  feel  an  unwillingness  to  throw  over 
their  deep-rooted  prejudices,  aud  many  of  those  antiquated 
ideas  which  still  exist  in  the  breasts  of  many  farmeis ;  if 
they  feel  themselves  unwilling  again  to  go  to  school,  and  to 
benefit  by  the  advantages  of  science  aud  the  experience 
of  others,  both  of  which  are  now  so  lavishly  offered  them  ; 
if  they  are  unwilling  to  enter  the  race  of  improvement 
which  is  now  so  general  throughout  the  country ;  to  those 
men,  I  must  say,  as  their  best  friend,  that  they  should  leave 
their  profession  before  they  lose  the  remainder  of  their  for- 
tunes (hear,  hear).     For  if  they  determine  to  stand  still 
while  others  are  advancing,  they  will  find  that  those  who 
are  possessed  of  more  energy  and  enterprise  will  outrun 
and  cast  them  down.    These  are  the  classes  of  men  who  will 
suffer  most  from  the  great  changes  which  are  about  to  take 
place.    There  is  another  class,  who  have  capital,  and  who, 
I  believe,  cannot  better  employ  it  than  by  putting  it  on 
the  laud;  for  of  this  I  am  convinced,  that  if  you  behave 
liberally  aud   handsomely  to  the  land,  it  will  return  a 
liberal  and  handsome  interest.    Those  men  who  have  the 
courage  to  avow  aud  throw  over  their  ancient  prejudices,  aud 
who  possess  miuds  sufficiently  intelligent  to  induce  them  to 
adopt  all  known  improvements,  those  men,  I  believe,  will 
live  to  see  the  day  when  these  measures  from  which  so  much 
of  evil  is  anticipated  by  them,  will  be  found  to  confer  the 
greatest  benefit  upon  themselves,  and  the  country  in  general ; 
and  agriculturists  will  arrive,  I  think,  at  a  pitch  of  prosperity 
hitherto  unknown.    They  will  find  that  that  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  disposed  to  depend  upon  as  their  best  protec- 
tion is  most  fallacious  in  practice  ;  they  will  find  that  it 
robbed  them  of  one-half  of  the  energy,  which,  as  Englishmen 
of  intelligence,    they  ought  to  possess ;  they  will  find 
that    they    have  beeu    ignorant  of    what   they  them- 
selves have  been  capable  of  doing,  and  of  what  the  soil 
of  England  is  capable  of  producing ;  they  will  find  them- 
selves as  ignorant  in  these  respects  as  a  man  who  having 
been  accustomed  to  go  upon  crutches  all  his  life,  is  of  what 
he  coulS  do  were  he  restored  to  the  use  of  his  limbs.  They 
will  find  that  what  is  commonly  called  high  farming,  is  the 
course  which  they  must  in  future  pursue — that  they  must  not 
fear  liberally  to  use  the  great  advantages  of  farming  with 
sheep  and  artificial  manures,  which  last  I  look  upon  as  a  po- 
sitive gift  of  Providence — above  all  they  will  find  it  necessary 
to  increase  their  quantity  of  live  stock;  they  will  find  U 
necessary  to  have  such  crops  of  turnips  that  they  may  still 
continue  to  keep  as  large  a  stock  of  sheep  as  they  do  now, 
and  still  be  able  to  carry  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  crop 
from  the  yard  to  fatten  bullocks,  and  thereby  make  such 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  dung  as 
shall  repay  them.    A  few  weeks  ago,  I  saw  in  the  yard  of 
Mr.  Reed,  a  tenant  of  mine,  a  number  of  fine,  fresh  looking 
bullocks,  all  of  which  had  been  kept  on  turnips,  aud  which 
seemed  in  good  condition,  and  ready  for  the  butcher,  without 
having  cost  beyond  the  value  of  the  turnips  upon  which 
sheep  had  been  fed  at  the  same  time.    I  would  willingly  see 
the  same  in  the  yards  not  only  of  my  own  tenants  but  of  all 
the  farmers  of  the  country  ;  and  if  that  were  the  case — "  a 
consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished" — we  should  have 
abundance  of  corn  and  abundance  of  meat,  the  produce  of 
our  own  soil,  brought  to  market  at  prices,  it  is  true,  compaia 
lively  low  with  the  present  prices,  but  yet,  by  the  abundance 
of  the  article,  remunerative  to  the  producer,  and  at  the  same 
time  cheap  to  the  consumer.    Far  from  maintaining  that 
high  prices  are  necessary  for  our  prosperity,  I  believe  that 
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the  prosperity  of  our  interest  and  that  of  our  fellow  country- 
men depend  not  on  the  high  prices  of  articles,  but  ratlicr  on 
tlieir  abundance.  I  believe,  for  instance,  it  is  more  advan- 
tageous for  all  of  us  to  grow  four  quarters  an  acre  at  10s. 
than  three  quarters  at  00s.  So  with  regard  to  meat,  I  should 
wish  to  see  so  great  a  quantity  of  meat  produced  in  this 
country,  that  the  farmers  could  afford  to  sell  it  at  two  thirds 
of  the  price  it  now  fetches.  Whnt,  I  ask,  would  he  the  con- 
sequence of  that  ?  Why,  that  those  who  now  only  touch 
meat  oucc  or  twice  in  the  week  at  the  utmost,  would  he  ena- 
bled to  eat  it  three  times  in  the  week  ;  and  thus  as  regards 
the  producer,  the  increased  consumption  would  more  than 
equal  the  diminution  in  price  (hear,  hear).  Now,  with  re- 
spect to  the  manufacturers,  I  believe  that  the  measures  to 
which  I  have  alluded  will  prove  most  beneficial  to  them,  and 
I  am  firmly  convinced,  from  the  sympathy  which  exists  be- 
tween the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests,  that 
whatever  is  advantageous  to  the  one  must  be  conducive 
to  the  welfare  o(  the  other.  Wo  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  one  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  manufac- 
turers was,  that,  notwithstanding  they  have  had  taxes  of 
nil  sorts  to  contend  with,  and  also  a  high  tax  on  raw  mate- 
rials which  they  manufactured,  they  have  proved  themselves 
Buporior  to  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  world.  And  let  us 
see  why  so  ?  Why,  for  this  simple  reason— 3he  British 
manufacturer  has  employed  hiscapit.nl  skilfully  and  liberally; 
he  has,  on  all  occasions,  adopted  new  improvements  in  me 
chanics,  and  invariably  profited  by  the  advantages  which 
every  fresh  discovery  in  science  could  confer  upon  him.  I 
would  venture  to  hold  out  the  same  inducements  to  you  ns 
agriculturists,  and  say  that  the  liberal  and  judicious  employ- 
ment of  your  capital  will  enable  you,  as  it  has  enabled  the 
manufacturer  to  compete,  and  that  successfully,  with  the 
whole  world.  I  have  urged  that  which  I  think  necessary  to 
enable  you,  as  farmers,  to  si  and  up  against  the  coming  changes. 
I  recommend  you  to  employskill,  science,  energy,  and  capital. 
Skill  and  energy  will  not  cost  you  anything,  you  may  acquire 
skill  from  hooks,  and  from  the  publications  of  all  sorts  in  which 
is  offered  the  experience  of  others;  thecnergymustcomcfrom 
yourselves.  lint,  perhaps,  you  will  say  that  cap.tal  costs 
something.  Granted;  most  of  you  who  are  now  present, 
I  have  no  doubt,  attended  the  meeting  before  dinner,  nt 
which  the  question  of  tenants'  rights  was  very  properly 
discussed.  I  ueed  not  repeat  what  was  there  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  employment  of  capital  in  agriculture.  Perhaps 
I  may  he  permitted,  however,  to  observe  that,  as  a  laud- 
lord,  I  hare  long  been  and  nm  still  convinced  that  the 
tenant-farmers  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  ample  remu- 
neration for  all  the  improvements  which  they  may  make  in 
their  landlord's  property  (cheers).  If  they  have  put  manure 
upon  the  land,  or  have  improved  the  buildings,  and  if 
they  leave  their  farms  before  the  expiration  of  the  value  of 
those  improvements,  I,  as  a  landlord,  do  not  hesitate  to  state 
that  they  arc  fully  entitled  to  be  remunerated  for  the  value 
of  their  unexhausted  improvements;  and  I  say  to  my 
tenants  now,  that  when  they  arc  willing  to  make  im 
provements  in  the  buildings,  or  by  increasing  the  value 
of  the  soil,  I  pledge  myself  that  when  they  leave  any  of 
my  farms  they  shall  he  amply  remunerated  for  the 
unexpired  value  of  such  improvements  as  they  may  have 
made  (loud  cheers).  I  am  now  anxious  to  sny  n  few 
words  in  reference  to  myself,  nnd  to  the  course  which  I 
propose  taking  at  this  momentous  crisis.  Many  of  you, 
no  doubt,  have  been  surprised,  after  hearing  me  address  3-011 
not  very  long  ago,  at  the  meeting  at  St..  Albans,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Corn  Laws — you  must  have  been  surprised,  I  suy, 
to  hear  me  express  the  sentiments  I  have  just  littered 
(hear,  hear).  Gentlemen,  I  own,  and  I  do  so  with  a  feeling 
somewhat  akin  to  shiime,  that  the  sentiments  I  then  ex- 
pressed were  adopted  by  me  at  the  time  when  Providence 
first  cast  me  amongst  you,  and  previous  to  which  I  took 
little  interest  in  this  subject.  I  found  myself  cast  amongst 
those  whose  lot  was  fixed  to  the  soil;  whose  whole  interests  and 
property  were  dependent  on  the  soil;  and  at  a  moment  when 
the  Corn  Laws  first  became  n  subject  of  prominent  interest 
among  all  those  connected  with  the  laud.  With  that  facility 
which  most  people  are  too  apt  to  show  in  adopting  opinions 
that  apparently  favour  their  own  interests,  I  fell  in  with  the 
view  of  those  with  whom  I  was  classed  ;  and  I  take  shame 
to  myself  that  I  did  so  without  duly  inquiring  into  and  fairly 
considering  the  subject.  I  continued  to  maintain  those 
opinions  until  I  saw  that  the  question  was  coming  to  a 
crisis,  and  then  I  found,  after  due  reflection  and  strict  in- 
quiry, that  those  opinions  were  erroneous.  I  saw  that  the 
time  was  approaching  when, in  the  House  of  Lords,  T  should 
he  called  upon  to  give  a  vote  on  the  question  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  I  then  felt  that  my  preconceived  opinions,  however 
honest  they  might  have  been,  were  not  sufficient  grounds 
to  give  my  vote  on  this  important  subject.  I  felt  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  I  was  bound  to  consider  the 
question — as  an  honest  man  it  was  my  duty  to  give  an  un- 
biassed vote,  an  1  therefore  to  devote  the  same  attention, 
and  give  the  same  good  and  careful  consideration  to  every 
argument  and  statement  made  on  one  side  of  the  question, 
as,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess,  I  hud  heretofore  given  only  to 
those  advanced  on  the  other  side.  The  result  was,  that  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fears  which  are  entertained 
on  this  subject  will  prove  unfounded.  I  have  aleady  stated 
that  I  believe  the  new  measures  will  be  productive  of  great 
general  good.  I  sec  now  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard this  question  only  in  a  partial  light — that  we  have  not 
hitherto  taken  that  wide  and  comprehensive  vie^  of  it 
which  its  vast  importance  demands.  When  I  consider  the  pro- 
gressive state  of  the  population  of  this  country — a  population 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  1000  per  day — I  cannot  believe  that 
the  farming  of  this  country,  however  much  it  has  improved 
— and  no  one  is  more  willing  than  I  am  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  improved,  and  is  still  rapidly  improv- 
ing— still,  I  say,  I  cannot  think  that  the  farming  of  this 
country  can  possibly  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the 
population.  That  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  new 
measure.  When  you  consider  that  the  first  want  of  all 
people  is  a  sufficiency  of  food,  I  think  that  you  will  allow 
that  the  law  is  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  limes; 
and  I  would  have  you  take  my  word  for  it.  that  the  employ 
ment  of  capital  anil  the  exercise  of  skill  will  not  be  injurious, 
but  will  produce  the  most  beneficial  effect.    Every  class  will 

unite  for  the  general  good,  old  animosities  bo  laid  aside,  and 
ultimately  bo  h  the  employer  nnd  the  employed  will  become 
more  contented,  prosperous,  nnd  happy.  The  noble  lord 
concluded  by  proposing  "  SuccesH  to  the  Watford  Farmers' 
Club,"  which  was  drunk  with  the  usual  honours. 

Several  Other  toasts  followed,  amongst  which  was  "  The 
health  of  the  Bar]  of  Essex,  President  of  the  Association," 
nnd,  notwithstanding  the  surprise  excited  by  the  noble  lord's 
unlooked-for  declaration  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  the  toast 
was  drunk  with  much  cordiality,  even  by  some  of  the  more 
Zealous  advocates  of  protection,  a  compliment  paid,  no  doubt, 
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to  Lord  Essex  in  his  private  character  ns  a  landlord.  Two 
or  three  of  the  subsequent  speakers  dissented  from  his  lord- 
ship's view  of  the  question,  but  the  company  separated  in 
pericet  good  humour. 
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Knowles,  Appellant,  Brooking,  Respondent. 
Judgment. — Chief-Justice  Tisdal. — The  question  re- 
served for  our  determination  by  the  revising  barrister  in  this, 
ease  is,  whether  the  notices  of  objection  against  the  name  of 
a  person  being  retained  on  the  list  of  voters  for  the  borough, 
which  notices  were  signed  by  him  ns  objector,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  true  place  of  abode,  but  being  another  nnd  differ- 
ent place  from  that  inserted  nguiust  his  name  on  the  list  of 
voters,  are  sufficient  ?  The  revising  barrister  held  the  no- 
tices to  be  sufficient;  nnd  although  the  question  may  be  sub- 
ject to  considerable  doubt,  nnd  one  of  my  learned  brothers, 
for  whose  judgment  I  entertain  the  greatest  respect,  thinks 
differently,  the  opinion  I  have  been  compelled  to  arrive  nt  is, 
that  the  revising  barrister's  decision  wns  right.  The  forms 
of  the  law  notices  on  which  the  precise  question  turns  are 
there  numbered  10  and  11  in  schedule  B  in  the  Registration 
Act,  f)  Vic,  c.  18;  and  it  is  on  the  construction  of  those 
forms  that  the  question  must  necessarily  turn.  But  it  may 
receive  some  light  from  the  consideration  of  the  form  num- 
bered 4  and  5  in  schedule  A  of  the  same  Act,  and  nlso  from 
the  form,  since  repealed,  given  in  schedules  H  nnd  J  in  the 
statute  'I  Wm.  IV.,  c.  45.  The  form  in  question,  numbered 
10  and  11  in  schedule  B,  concludes  thus :  "  Signed,  A.  B.,  of 

 ;"  then  there  is  "place  of  nhode"  in  parenthesis — "on 

the  list  of  voters  for  the  parish  of   j"  aud  the  appellant 

contends  that  these  outer  words  operate  us  a  direction 
given  to  the  objector  that  he  must  fill  up  the  "  place  of 
abode"  by  inserting  it  against  his  name  "on  the  list  of 
voters."  But  the  respondent,  on  the  other  hand,  contends 
that  the  words  meant  no  more  than  a  simple  allegation  that 
the  objector's  name  is  on  the  list  of  voters,  as  it  was  required 
it  should  he  by  section  1 7  of  the  statute  ;  for  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  17th  section  requires  only  that  the  name 
of  the  objector  shall  have  been  inserted  on  the  list  of  voters 
for  the  borough,  and  that  he  shall  give  the  notice  of  objec- 
tion to  the  overseers,  according  to  the  form  numbered  10  in 
the  schedule  B,  "  or  to  the  like  effect ;  or  that  he  shall  ulso 
cause  to  be  given  or  left  at  the  place  of  abode  of  the  person 
objected  to,  as  stated  in  the  same  list,  the  notice  according 
to  the  form  numbered  "  in  the  same  schedule.  So  that  the 
question  substantially  turns  upon  the  construction  of  the 
form  so  referred  to  in  the  statute.  And  it  appears  to  ine 
that,  looking  to  the  concluding  words  of  those  two  forms, 
they  could  not  in  any  manner  qualify  the  sense  of  what  had 
preceded,  namely,  the  "  place  of  abode,"  or  in  any  manner 
refer  to  the  "  place  of  abode"  contained  in  the  list  of  voters  ; 
but  that  the  whole  sentence  is  satisfied  if  the  true  ■place  of 
abode  of  the  objector  at  the  time  of  giving  the  notice  is  in- 
serted in  the  notice.  The  words  between  the  parenthesis 
are  only  "place  of  abode,"  words  which,  taken  absolutely 
and  by  themselves,  and  in  their  natural  sense,  would  denote  the 
true  place  of  abode  of  the  party  objecting.for  the  words  between 
the  parenthesis  arc  not  "  place  of  abode  on  the  list  of  voters," 
which  necessarily  require  the  construction  contended  for  by 
the  appellant ;  nor  are  the  words  as  "  in  the  list  of  voters;  " 
which  latter  form  would  also  necessarily  require  the  same 
construction  But  the  words  within  the  parenthesis  are 
simply  "place  of  abode  ;"  and  the  words  that  follow  contain 
the  distinction  that  such  "  place  of  abode  "  is  not  the  "  place 
of  abode  "  to  be  foviud  "on  the  list  of  voters;"  aud  it  appears 
to  me  to  confirm  this  construction  of  theforni,  as  in  the  17th 
section,  that  gives  the  form  of  notice.  The  notice  that  is 
to  be  given  to  the  parties,  is  directed  to  he  left  at  the  "  place 
of  abode"  of  the  person  objected  to,  as  stated  "  in  the  list. " 
Whereas  the  form  itself,  when  referring  to  the  "  place  of 
abode  "  of  the  objector,  Bays  no  more  than  "  place  of  abode ; " 
and  as  that  may  be  considered  as  actually  inserted  in  the 
body  of  the  17th  section,  this  distinction,  with  respect  to 
the  place  of  abode  of  the  person  objecting  and  that  of  the 
person  objected  to,  still  further  sanctions  the  argument  as  to 
the  interpretation  to  he  put  upon  it.  The  former  obviously 
refers  to  the  corresponding  notices  in  schedule  A  of  the  same 
Act,  incases  of  objections  to  the  names  of  voters  being  retained 
on  the  register ;  and  we  hold  this  view  of  the  objection  is  con- 
firmed. But  schedule  A,  No.  4,  which  is  the  form  of  notice 
to  be  given  to  the  overseers,  contains  two  columns  ;  the  one 
headed  "  Christian  and  surname  of  the  voter  objected  to,  as 
described  in  the  list  of  voters;"  the  second  is,  "place  of 
abode  as  described  ;  "  but  the  signature  of  the  objector  him- 
self is  only  required  to  be  "A.  B."  (pluoe  of  abode),  simply, 
and  nothing  more.  In  that  form,  the  place  of  abode 
of  the  objector  must  in  its  natural  sense  be  construed  as  the 
"place  of  abode"  in  which  he  then  is,  and  no  other;  more 
particularly  when  contrasted  with  the  requisition  as  to  the 
place  of  abode  of  the  party  objected  to,  which  is  required  to 
be  "  as  described  on  the  register."  The  form  that  imme- 
diately follows,  schedule  A,  No.  5,  leads  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. The  name  and  the  "place  of  abode"  of  the  party 
objected  to,  are  required  to  be  inserted  "  as  described  in  the 

list ;"  the  name  of  the  objector  to  he  signed  "  A.B.,of  , 

(place  of  abode)  on  the  register."  We  may  fiuisb  the  re- 
mainder of  this  form  of  notice,  by  number  5,  in  which  the 
words  are  for  the  first  time  signed  "  on  the  list  of  votersr" 
In  all  the  preceding  forms,  both  that  given  to  the  overseers, 
No.  4,  and  also  in  all  the  forms  of  notice  giveu  under  the 
statute  2  Wm.  IV.,  ch.  45,  the  signature  is  directed  to  be 

"A.B.,  of   (place  of  abode),"  and  nothing  more.  By 

the  notice  of  objection  under  the  statute  of  William,  with 
those  which  direct  only  the  form  of  notice  of  objection  to  be 
given  to  the  overseerinthe  schedule  A,  No.  4,  we  are  satisfied 
by  adopting  the  place  of  abode  of  the  objector  at  the  time, 
no  more  than  the  old  place  of  abode  being  required ;  wdiile 
in  the  one  of  those  eases  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  rea- 
son of  the  thing  that  would  call  for  the  insertion  of  the  very 
same  place  of  abode  of  the  objector  as  given  in  the  list  in 
the  other  remaining  forms  given  by  the  statute.  I  cannot 
say  that  such  su  objection  is  made  necessary  by  the 
enacting  words  of  the  statute  in  the  forms  of  the  sche- 
dule. The  words  "on  the  list  of  voters"  appear  to  me 
no  more  than  a  simple  allegation  of  the  existence  of  a 
fact  that  has  been  made  essential  by  the  17th  section, 
namely,  that  the  objector's  name  is  on  the"  register"  for  the 
county,  and  the  "  list  of  voters  "  for  the  borough,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  fact  is  one  that  may  be  determined  by  the 
overseers  without  rcfeiencc  to  the  list,  or  by  the  party  ob- 
jected to  by  inspecting  such,,"  register"  or "  list "  that  be  1ms 
prepared,  which  they  are  not  to  do;  and  though  it  is  ob- 
jected Unit  if  the  new  description  is  given  for  the  first  lime 
of  the  objector's  place  of  abode, it  must  give  rise  to  difficulty 
and  confusion,  it  seems  a  sufficient  auswer  that  no  real 
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difficulty  can  follow,  unless  there  happens  to  be  more  llian 
oue  voter  on  the  same  register  or  list  having  the  same  Chris- 
tian name  and  surname ;  and  if  there  is  but  one,  then  it 
must  be  that  of  the  objector,  aud  no  other;  nnd  if  there  be 
but  one,  all  the  difficulty  will  be  removed  if  there  is  a  proper 
description,  namely,  in  the  case  of  the  borough  franchise. 
If  therefore  the  identity  of  the  objector  must  be  made  out 
then  the  mentioning  and  giving  the  true  place  of  abode  of 
the  objector  must  afford  a  better  opportunity  of  inquiry  and 
communication  than  the  adding  of  the  old  place  of  abode 
which  it  must  be  assumed  for  some  cause  or  other  is  incor- 
rect with  regard  to  giving  the  notice.  On  the  ground,  there- 
fore, that  the  construction  above  given  of  the  form  of  notice 
appears  the  most  natural  and  correct,  and  that  it  is  confinm  d 
by  the  heading  of  the  forms  as  above  adverted  to,  I  have  in- 
rived  nt  the  conclusion  that  the  decision  of  the  revising  b»r- 
ristcr  is  right.  It  would  be  futile  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  relative  convenience  or  inconvenience  that  should 
nrise  from  this  view  of  the  case,  because  it  appears  to  me 
that  whatever  may  be  the  result  in  that  respect,  our  determi- 
nation ought  to  rtst  on  the  words  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  Justice  Commas. — I  concur  with  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  the  opinion  he  has  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  appeal.  I  am  not  able  to  go  so  fully  into  a  consi- 
deration of  the  construction  contended  for,  but  I  am,  how 
ever,  of  the  opinion  held  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  I 
think  it  the  most  plain  and  natural  meaning,  aud  it  is  that 
which  ought  to  be  adopted;  for  it  seems  to  ine  the  words 
"  place  of  abode,"  at  the  bottom  of  the  form  number  10  in  the 
schedule  B  of  the  Act  of  Victoria,  c.  18,  in  their  natural  sense 
do  mean  the  true  place  of  abode  ;  aud  it  must  be  so  under- 
stood, unless  some  words  of  qualification  are  added  to  it. 
The  following  words  on  the  list  of  voters  for  the  parish  of 
- — — ,  "  do  describe  the  quality  of  the  objector  himself,  but 
not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  quality  of  the  place  in  which  lie 
lives.  John  Brooking,  the  objector,  is  truly  said  to  be  on 
the  list  of  voters  for  the  parish  of  St.  Saviours,"  and  it  can- 
not be  said  with  propriety  of  language,  as  of  "  Higher- 
street,  Dartmouth,  on  the  list  of  voters  for  the  parish  of  St. 
Saviours."  If  the  intention  of  the  Act  had  been  to  require 
him  to  state,  not  the  true  place  of  abode,  but  that  described 
in  the  list,  it  would  have  said  so  in  plain  terms,  and  the 
forms  would  have  been  "  place  of  abode  as  dsscribed  in  the 
list,  or  to  the  like  effect."  And  I  have  been  rather  led  to  this 
conclusion  from  the  uso  of  the  terms  "  to  that  effect,"  in 
the  form  of  the  schedule  A,  number  4  and  5,  the  words  used 
in  number  4  being  place  of  abode,  as  described,  and  the 
words  in  number  •">  being  place  of  abode,  as  described  in  the 
list."  The  reasons  for  the  construction  I  have  put  on  the 
forms  principally  in  question  have  been  alrendy  stated,  and 
are  so  distinctly  shown  by  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  that  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  add  anything  further. 

Mr.  Justice  Lule. — I  fullyconcur  in  tbejudgraent  given 
by  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  by  my  brotherColtman.  It  wns 
objected  that  the  notice  of  objection  was  void  because  itdid  not 
contain  that  which  is  stated  on  the  list  of  voters  to  be  his  place 
of  abode.  The  question  turns  upon  the  proper  construction 
of  the  words  directing  the  signature  in  the  forms  10  and  11, 
schedule  B,  iu  the  0th  of  Vic,  c.  18,  "A.  B.  (place  of  abode) 
on  the  list  of  voters  for  the  parish  ofB."  The  appellant  con- 
tends "  on  the  list  of  voters"  is  indicative  of  the  place  of 
abode.  By  the  2d  William  4,  c.  46,  he  is  required  to  give 
the  place  of  abode,  signed  A.  B.,  place  of  abode,"  nnd  those 
words  require  the  true  place  of  abode.  By  the  (itb  of  Vic- 
toria, the  insertion  of  the  name  of  the  objector  in  the  list  of 
voters  is  the  whole  qualification  ;  and  the  forms  10  and  11 
require  not  only  the  name,  but  the  addition  of  "  on  the  list 
of  voters."  According  to  the  reasonable  construction,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  of  the  words  used,  the  two  statements  denote 
the  same  office  as  the  additional  words  employed,  though 
not  really  containing  a  statement  as  to  the  qualification.  Ac- 
cording to  the  appellant,  the  words,  "  on  the  list  of  voters," 
applied  to  the  place  of  abode,  are  construed  as  meaning, 
"A.  B.,  on  the  list  of  voters."  To  this  there  were  several 
objections  :  1st,  the  words  must  be  altered  before  they  express 
tliismenuing.fortheyareincapableofsuchan  application ;  id., 
when  so  altered,  they  will  contain  a  material  statement  when 
so  applied  to  the  name  that  is  material  to  show  the  quali- 
fication ;  thirdly,  the  meaning  contended  for  could  not  be 
given  to  the  same  words,  as  the  two  Acts  are  in  pari  materia  ; 
and  fourthly,  if  to  describe  the  place  of  abode  was  intended, 
those  words  would  have  been  used  ;  where  they  are  used  in 
both  statements,  the  notice  is  referred  to  the  Inst  place  of 
abode.  There  is  no  reason  to  say,  on  looking  at  the  forms 
numbers  10  and  11,  and  what  is  required  to  be  given  in 
respect  of  the  place  of  abode,  that  he  is  to  give  any  other 
than  his  true  place  of  abode.  I  cannot  discover  any  good 
effect  from  requiring  "  place  of  abode  in  the  list,"  instead 
of  the  true  place  of  abode.  If  a  communication  is  contem- 
plated, by  giving  the  true  place  of  abode,  where  the  namo 
occurs  only  once,  the  identity  is  clear  without  any  more 
being  said ;  if  the  name  occurs  twice,  the  defect  is  easily 
remedied.  For  these  reasons  I  concur  iu  the  judgment  that 
has  been  given. 

Chief  Justice  Tindat,. — My  brother  Maule  is  not  able 
to  attend  to-day,  but  be  has  given  his  judgment  to  Mr.  Erie, 
who  wiil  read  it  for  him. 

[Mr.  Justice  Eule  then  read  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Maule,  as  follows.] 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  revising  bar- 
rister for  the  borough  of  Dartmouth.  It  was  contended  that 
the  notices  of  objection  which  had  been  given  to  the  over- 
seers, and  to  the  persons  objected  to,  were  sufficient.  These 
notices  concluded  with  the  words  "  (signed)  John  Brook- 
ing, Higher-street,  Dartmouth,  on  the  list  of  voters  for  the 
parish  of  St.  Saviour's."  The  place  of  abode  of  the  objector 
is  mentioned  on  the  list  of  voters  referred  to,  as  "  New- 
road,"  aud  not  "  Higher  street ;''  the  fact  being  that,  although 
he  had  offices  iu  "New-road,"  his  place  of  abode  was 
"  Higher-street."  The  notices  were  objected  to,  on  the 
ground  that  they  omitted  the  place  of  abode  as  mentioned  in 
the  list  referred  to.  The  Act  Oth  Victoria,  c.  11,  requires,  iu 
section  13, the  overseers  of  every  parish  in  the  borough  to 
make  out  the  list  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  according  to  the 
forms  numbered  3  and  4  in  schedule  B  :  that  the  Christian 
and  surname  of  each  person  on  the  list  shall  be  written  at 
full  length,  with  the  true  place  of  abode,  aud  the  nature  of 
the  qualification.  The  forms  numbered  3  and  4  in  question 
have  coluransfor  the  Christian  and  surname,  at  full  length, 
and  the  place  of  abode.  Section  17  gives  to  any  person 
whose  name  shall  have  been  inserted  in  any  list  of  voters  for 
the  borough,  power  to  object  to  any  other  persons  as  not 
being  entitled  to  have  their  names  inserted  on  the  list ;  and 
it  provides  that  he  shall  give  notice  of  his  objection  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  numbered  10  and  11  in  schedule  B.  The 
forms  10  and  1 1  conclude  thus—"  Dated  this  day  of 

(Signed)     A.  B.,  of  (place  of  abode),  on  the  list 
of  voters  for  the  parish  of  •" 
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Tlie  question  is,  whether  this  provision  as  to  the  notices 
has  been  complied  with;  in  other  words,  whether  u  notice  is 
deficient  which  wholly  omits  till  mention  of  the  objection  ns 
it  appears  on  the  list  of  voters?  For  the  appellant  it  was  in- 
sisted ihut  this  section  of  the  Act  required  the  place  of  abode 
of  the  objector  as  it  appeared  on  the  list  of  voters  to  which 
the  notice  refers,  and  that  it  must  appear  on  the  notice  ;  for 
in  cases  where  there  has  been  a  mistake  in  thepist  of  voters, 
or  a  change  of  abode  since  it  was  made  out,  it  might  or 
might  not  be  necessary  to  add  a  mention  of  "  the  place 
cf  abode "  at  the  date  of  the  objectioa.  For  the  re- 
spondent it  was  contended,  the  place  of  abode  required  to  be 
mentioned  was  that  at  the  date  ot  the  objection,  and  that  the 
Act  did  not  require  any  mention  ot  the  place  of  abode  as  it 
appeared  on  the  list  of  voters.  And  the  question  to  be  de- 
cided depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  17th  section  of 
the  Oth  of  Victoria,  c.  18,  and  the  notice  of  objection  therein 
prescribed.  It  may  be  convenient  to  consider  the  general 
nature  and  purposes  of  the  Act  in  which  the  section  iu 
question  occurs.  The  Act  U  Wm.  IV.,  c.  40,  "for  the 
better  representation  of  the  people  of  England  and 
Wales,"  contains,  as  incidental  to  the  important  changes 
it  makes,  certain  provisions  for  forming  the  register  of 
persons  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament.  These 
provisions  having  been  insufficient,  the  Act  Nth  Victoria,  c. 
IS  was  passed,  of  which  the  principal  object  was  to  make  a 
new  set  of  regulations  for  forming  the  register  of  voters. 
This  Act  has  accordingly  made  many  additions  to,  and 
alterations  in,  the  provisions  relating  to  the  Registration  Act 
of  William,  among  which  are  to  be  noticed,  first,  the  Act  of 
William  that  gives  in  section  SO  the  power  of  objecting  to 
the  names  of  persons  being  retained  on  the  list  of  voters  in 
counties — not  only  to  persons  "  on  the  register,"  but 
those  who  had  claimed  to  be  inserted  "  on  the  list 
of  voters,"  whether  actually  inserted  or  not ;  while 
the  Act  of  Victoria,  by  section  1",  contains  such  a  power  of 
objecting  to  persons  whose  names  nre  on  the  register;  se- 
condlv.thatin  the  forms  given  ofthe  list  of  voters  and  claim- 
ants, and  persons  objected  to  iu  cities  and  boroughs  in  the 
Act  of  William,  no  mention  of  the  place  of  abode  is  required, 
except  in  the  cases  of  freemen,  the  rights  of  voting  not  de- 
pending there  upon  property  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  county 
voters,  the  place  of  abode  was  to  be  inserted  ;  so  that  in  the 
case  of  borough  voters  on  the  register,  therefore,  many  voters 
ouder  that  Act  could  be  described  by  their  Christian  and 
surname  only,  without  any  addition  of  plae'e  of  abode.  This 
is  altered  by  the  Act  of  Victoria,  which  requires  in  all  cases, 
without  exception,  both  in  counties  and  boroughs,  the  place 
cf  abode  as  well  as  the  name  shall  appear  on  the  list. 
The  third  alteration  is  the  form  of  notices  of  objection, 
which,  under  the  Act  of  William,  did  not  contain  any  state- 
ment that  the  objector  was  on  the  register,  or  was  one  of  the 
claimants  in  a  county,  or  was  "  on  the  list"  of  voters  in  the 
borough ;  and  did  not  in  any  other  manner  show  In  was 
one  of  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  right  of  objecting 
belonged.  The  Act  of  Victoria  in  all  cases,  with  one  ex- 
ception, to  be  hereafter  noticed,  requires  the  objector  to  de- 
scribe himself  is  "  on  the  register"  or  "  list  of  voters ;" 
and  to  refer  particularly  to  the  parish  "on  the  regis- 
ter" or  "  the  list."  The  object  of  these  alterations 
probably  was  to  identify  persons  mentioned  in  "  the 
list"  more  completely,  so  as  to  enable  those  whom 
if  concerned  to  know  in  an  easy  and  certain  manner 
who  the  person  named  was,  and  to  enable  the  party  objected 
to,  on  referring  to  "  tie  list,"  or  portion  of  the  register  men- 
tioned, to  ascertain  whether  the  objector  had  shown  himself 
to  have  a  right  to  object ;  and  in  case  of  its  not  appearing 
that  he  had  such  aright,  to  enable  him  instantly  to  disregard 
the  objection,  which  the  revising  barrister  would  be  hound 
to  treat  as  not  sufficient,  and  to  call  upon  him  to  prove  his 
qualification.  The  alterations  are  not  only  more  adapted  to 
effect  this  purpose,  hut  they  are  lso  in  conformity  to  the  law, 
which  in  many  cases  has  made  it  necessary,  and  which  ge- 
neral convenience  has  in  almost  all  eases  made  it  desirable 
to  identify  the  person  by  means  of  his  Christian  and 
surname,  as  well  as  his  "  place  of  abode ;"  and  they  are  iu 
oouiormity  also  with  the  rule  which  in  cases  of  special  au- 
thority or  power  to  he  exercised  in  writing  requires  the 
person  assuming  to  exercise  it  should  be  one  of  those  to 
whom  it  belongs.  The  former  notice  before  referred  to  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  under  the  Act  of  Victoria 
the  forms  of  notices  of  objection  require  the  objector  to 
describe  himself  as  "on  the  register,"  oV  "list."  This  con- 
firms the  view  that  the  meaning  of  the  form  is  to  enable  the 
party  objected  to  to  refer  to  the  "  list"  or  the  "  register,"  to 
ascertain  whether  the  objector  is  to  be  found  upon  it.  That 
exception  is  the  form  numbered  1  in  the  schedule  of  the  Act 
of  Victoria,  which  form  is  not  a  notice  to  the  party  objected 
to,  but  to  the  overseers  of  the  county;  and  this  form  con- 
cludes with  the  words  "A.  B.,    (place  of  abode)," 

without  any  statement  of  the  objector  being  on  the  register. 
Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  overseers  have  no  concern 
Whatever  with  the  question,  whether  the  objector  is  on  the 
legister  or  not.  By  the  section  8  of  the  Act  of  Victoria, 
they  are  required  to  publish  a  list  of  persons  against  whom 
notices  of  objection  have  been  given  to  them  ;  and,  by  sec- 
tion 31,  to  bring  the  original  notices  before  the  revising  bar- 
rister, who,  and  not  the  overseers,  is  to  he  judge  of  their 
•nfliciency.  The  overseers  have  no  interest  or  duty  calling 
npon  them  to  ascertirin  whether  the  objector  is  on  the  list; 
•nd  a  reference  to  it  would  not  assist,  but  might  embarrass 
them,  as  it  might  be  calling  upon  them  to  refer  to  the  list  of 
the  whole  county.  This  view  is  in  conformity  with  section 
3  of  the  Act  that  requites  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  send  to 
the  overseer  a  copy  only  of  such  part  of  the  register  as  re- 
lates to  his  parish  ;  thus  treating  him  as  a  person  who  could 
have  no  concern  with  the  parts  of  the  register  relating  to 
other  parishes.  It  was  not  denied  on  the  part  of  the 
respondent  that  the  notices  of  objection  in  question  ought 
to  contain  an  assertion  of  the  right  to  object ;  but  it  was 
contended  that  it  was  sufficiently  stated  in  the  words  as  con- 
tained "in  the  list  of  voteis  for  the  parish  of  ;"  and 

that  the  preceding  words  "  A.  B.  (place  of  abode),"  were  in- 
tended to  require  a  statement  of  the  name  in  addition  ;  the 
objector  is  inserted  in  the  list  with  his  name  only,  and  with- 
out the  addition  at  the  time  of  signing  the  notice.  It  is 
material  in  this  part  of  the  discussion  to  observe  that  the 
immediate  object  of  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  a 
notice  filled  up  according  to  the  form?  for  it  is  such  a  no- 
tice, and  not  the  form  itself,  that  is  sent  to  the  party  objected 
to.  Want  of  attending  to  this,  has,  I  think,  produced  some 
confusion.  The  form  of  notice  has  the  words  "  place  of 
•bode"  in  italics,  within  a  parenthesis;  then  the  words 
"A  15." — "on  the  list  of  voters;''  and  this  parenthesis  is 
not  to  be  retained  in  the  notice  when  drawn,  hut  is  only 
meant  to  show  the  words  within  it  are  not  to  be  the  very 
worrit  in  the  notice,  but  are  only  a  direction  as  to  what 
those  words  shall  be.  And  this  is  manifest  from  the  word 


"of"  being  not  within  the  parenthesis;  so  that  the  notice 
according  to  ttie  form,  to  take  an  example,  would  run  thus  : 
— John  Smith,  nf  Broad-street,  on  the  lint  uf  rulers  for  l/ie 
parishof  tit.  Alary,"  without  any  parenthesis.  The  question  is, 
how  a  notice  iu  these  words  should  be  understood  ?  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  treat  it  as  if  the  parenthesis  was  retained.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  the  right  to  object  given  by  the  Act  of  Vic- 
toria, was  not  dependent  on  the  right  to  be  put  on  the  list ; 
for  a  party  may  have  a  right  to  be  on  the  list,  but  he  may 
have  uo  right  to  object.  If,  in  fact,  his  name  is  not  inserted 
in  the  list,  he  may  have  no  right  to  be  put  on  ;  or  if  on  the 
list,  he  may  yet  have  a  right  to  object  in  respect  of  being,  in 
fact,  on  the  list,  the  right  to  object  being  entirely  depen 
dent  on  some  one  entry  on  the  list  of  voters,  whether  the 
name  and  place  of  abode  be  correctly  stated  in  such  entry  or 
not.  It  seems  to  me  where  the  construction  of  the  form  is 
more  in  conformity  with  general  rules  of  law  and  the  inten- 
tion ofthe  Act  of  Victoria,  which  requires  the  notices  to  be 
made  out  distinctly,  that,  if  all  entries  on  the  list  is  that 
which  is  to  be  relied  on  as  the  foundation  ofthe  right  to  ob- 
ject, thus  not  merely  giving  the  right  of  making  a  general 
assertion  from  which  it  would  be  inferred,  but  making  it  in 
conformity  with  the  rule  that  prevails  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
jection— the  power  and  authority  by  correctly  stating  a  parti- 
cular fact  on  which  the  right  depends  of  enabling  the  voter 
to  ascertain,  by  a  simple  inspection  of  the  list  referred  to, 
whether  the  right  to  object  which  is  relied  upon,  does  really 
exist.  A  more  minute  consideration  of  the  form  of  notice, 
drawn  according  to  the  Act,  confirms  this  construction  of 
the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  "on  the  list 
of  voters  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,"  following  "  John  Smith, 
of  Broad-street,"  to  use  the  same  example  ;  and  as  the  name 
of  "John  Smith,'  and  "  Broad-street"  are  mentioned  on  the 
list,  the  name  of  the  objector  is  the  person  whose  "  name 
and  present  place  of  abode"  is  "John  Smith,  of  Broad- 
street;"  hut  whose  "name  and  place  of  abode,"  on  the  list, 
may  be  the  same  or  a  different  one.  It  cannot  really  be  de- 
nied, in  the  absence  of  the  parenthesis,  the  words,  "on  the 
register  of  voters  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,"  are  meant  to 
operate  in  like  manner  over  the  whole  clause,  "  John  Smith, 
of  Broad  street,'  or  it  operates  on  no  part  of  it ;  for  it  s<sems 
difficult  to  contend  that  they  operate  differently  on  the 
words,  "  John  Smith,"  than  the  intervening  words,  "  of 
Broad-street,"  so  as  to  mean  that  the  name  of  the  voter  on  the 
list  was  "John  Smith,"  but  not  to  mean  the  place  of  abode 
at  the  time  was  "Broad-street;"'  and  accordingly  it  was 
argued  for  the  respondent,  that  the  .words,  "on  the  list,&c," 
did  not  import  either  the  name  of  "John  Smith,"  or  the  place 
of  abode,  "  Broad-street,"  which  was  mentioned  in  the  list. 
That  is  certainly  a  more  reasonable  construction  than  that 
which  treats  the  words,  "on  the  list,  &c,"  as  operating  on 
the  words,  "  John  Smith,"  and  as  ha\ing  no  operation  on  the 
intervening  words,  "of  Broad-street;"  which  construction 
seems  to  rest  on  a  tacit  but  erroneous  application  of  the  pa- 
renthesis which  is  found  in  the  form,  and  the  words  of 
the  actual  notice  in  which  it  is  not  found ;  which  no- 
tice is  to  be  uuderstood  as  not  merely  affirming  that  the 
objector  is  "  on  the  list  of  voters,"  but  that  he  has  the 
right  to  object ;  and  on  referring  to  the  particular  entry, 
that  is  further  confirmed  by  the  form  requiring  the 
notices  to  he  specified  on  a  particular  list  in  which  the 
objector  is  to  be  found.  If  it  were  intended  as  a  mere 
assertion  of  the  right  to  object,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  state  the  objector  was  "  on  the  list  of  voters  for  the  bo- 
rough," and,  in  the  corresponding  case,  of  the  county,  that 
the  objector  was  "  on  the  register,"  without  seeing  to  "there 
quircments  ofthe  schedule,  No.  5,  whether  it  was  published. 
As  long  as  the  particular  list  is  referred  to,  it  is  needful  that 
the  particular  entry  should  also  be  referred  to  as  being  in 
furtherance  of  the  same  object.  It  was  contended  for  the 
respondent  by  the  construction  contended  for  by  the  appel- 
lant, the  voter  who  might  wish  to  communicate  with  the  ob- 
jector must  be  prevented  doing  so  in  the  case  of  an  objpetor 
whose  present  place  of  abode  was  different  from  that  on  the 
list,  as  that  must  be  the  list  referred  to  whether  this  differ- 
ence arises  from  error  or  change.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Act  contemplated  any  such  commination  ;  it  does  not  au- 
thorise or  require  it ;  it  imposes  no  duty  to  make,  or coafers 
any  right  on  the  voter  to  make  such  a  commination  ;  but 
if  it  did  contemplate  such  commination,  such  a  case 
would  most  probably  he  very  rare,  and  cases  of  error  or 
change  are  a  very  small  portion  ofthe  number  of  cases  that 
can  arise ;  such  cases  of  change  as  would  prevent  the  ob- 
jector being  reached  by  a  letter  directed  to  him  at  his  place 
of  abode,  or  the  list  must  be  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
whole  number  of  cases  of  error  or  ohange  ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  case  now  in  judgment,  no  such  inconvenience 
did  occur,  The  legislature  in  the  more  important  cases  of 
notices  of  objection,  where,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  rea- 
sonable that  the  voter  would  have  a  right  to  receive  it,  have 
considered  that  it  is  sufficient  to  send  the  notice  to  the 
"  place  of  abode"  mentioned  iu  the  list ;  indeed,  the  whole 
scope  of  the  Act  of  Victoria  seems:  to  be  that,  for  all  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  registration,  the  description  on  the 
list,  with  the  name  and  place  of  abode,  shall  he  taken  to  be 
the  true  description,  and  the  effect  of  this  provision  will  un- 
doubtedly be,  that  every  voter  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
election,  will  take  care  the  notices,  if  directed  with  the  name 
and  place  of  abode  on  the  list,  shall  be  forwarded  to  him. 
But,  even  supposing  it  was  the  object  and  intent  ofthe  Act 
to  enable  the  party  objected  to  to  communicate  with  the  oh 
jeetor,  a  distinct  statement  of  the  right  of  the  objector  is 
more  important  and  desirable  than  the  mere  mention  ofthe 
name.  Though  this  purpose  be  the  one  which  the  notice 
was  intended  to  effect,  it  may  be  in  eases  of  error  of  places 
of  abode,  The  notices  should  actually  have  the  present 
description  of  the  place  of  abode,  as  well  as  that  on  the  list 
of  voters  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  it  shall  suffice  if  there  is  a 
mere  mention  of  the  place  of  abode  as  mentioned  on  the 
list.  An  argument  was  drawn  from  schedule  A,  No.  5, 
where  in  the  notice  of  objection  the  form  was  given  thus  : 

"  To  Mr.  ,  of    (here  insert  the  name  and 

place  of  abode  of  the  person  objected  to  as  de- 
scribed in  the  list ;)  and  in  the  case  of  notice  to  the 
tenant  of  the  qualifying  property,  insert  his  name  and  place 
of  abode  as  described  in  the  list."    At  the  end  of  the  form  it 

is  "  (signed)  A.  B.  of  (place  of  abode)  on  the  register 

of  voters  for  the  paiish  of  ,"  in  the  same  words  as  the 

form  in  question,  only  'putting1"  tlie  register"  for  the  list  of 
voters."  Here  it  is  said  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  as  de- 
scribed "  between  the  last  and  the  first  part  of  the  notice, 
and  the  omission  of  the  words  "  on  the  register,"  iu  connec- 
tion with  the  words  "place  of  abode"  within  the  parenthesis, 
n  the  last  part,  shows  the  "  place  of  abode  "  in  the  last  part 
is  not  to  be  that  on  the  register;  but  the  insertion  or  omis- 
sion of  these  words  maj  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  In  the 
first  part,  place  of  abode  is  mentioned  "  (place  of  abode)  or 
the  register  of  voters  for  the  parish  of  ■  ,"  and  no  such 
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words  as  "on  the  list  of  voters  for  the  parish  of  ,"  which 

occurred  in  the  hist  part  of  the  notice  ;  and  which,  us  I  have 
said  before,  alone  refer  to  the  place  of  abode  as  that  men- 
tioned on  the  register.  In  this  last  it  would  be  suspensagd 
to  put  within  the  parenthesis  "  as  described  in  the  register," 

because  "  on  the  register  of  voters  for  the  pariah  of  ," 

means  exactly  the  same  thing.  With  regard  to  the  compa- 
rative convenience  in  practice  of  the  two  forms,  there  is  no 
dotibt  that  of  the  appellant  is  to  be  preferred  ;  it  enables  the 
party,  objected  to  before  the  revising  barrister,  to  ascertain 
by  inspection  ofthe  notices  and  the  list,  without  any  exten- 
sive evidence,  whether  the  notice  is  sufficient,  inasmuch  as 
under  that  construction  it  would  appear  the  place  of  abode 
is  the  same  as  that  or.  the  register.  No  qjiestion  at  all,  in 
fact,  can  be  made  as  to  its  validity;  whereas,  if  the  respon- 
dent's construction  is  to  prevail,  many  questions  of  law  will 
probably  arise  as  to  what  is  a  sufficient  description  in  the 
notice  as  to  "  place  of  abode,"  whether  county,  parish,  or  pest 
town  is  mentioned  ;  and  these  will  be  the  'more  numerous 
and  formidable  from  the  uncertainty  of  what  the  object  w  as 
by  the  insertion  of  the  present  place  of  abode  as  required  by 
the  Act;  as  in  all  cases  it  must  be  a  matter  of  evidence — it 
may  be  of  controversy,  before  the  revising  barrister,  whether 
the  place  of  abode  be  truly  stated  as  it  appears  or  not.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  the  identification  of  the  voter  by  his 
"place  of  abode,"  "  on  the  list"  was  unnecessary,  except  in 
the  case  of  two  voteis  of  the  same  name  being  on  the  list  ; 
but  this  is  answered  by  referring  to  the  convenience  arising 
from  the  rule  by  the  insertion  of  the  Christian  name,  sur- 
name, ami  place  of  abode.  All  three  may  be  necessary  in 
some  cases,  and  they  are  required  in  all  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, simplicity,  and  convenience.  I  think  for  these  rea- 
sons that  a  due  consideration  of  the  principles  of  law  that 
are  applicable  to  the  case,  and  the  general  intent  ofthe  Re- 
gistration Act,  and  the  due  meaning  of  the  particular  provi,- 
sion  that  relates  to  the  notices,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  appellant's  construction  is  the  true  one,  and  it  avoids 
great  practical  inconvenience  that  would  arise  from  the  adop- 
tion of  that  of  the  respondent;  and,  consequently,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  revising  barrister  ought  to  be  reversed. 
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Foreign  Views  of  Free  Trade. — Revue  Britan- 
niqite ;  La   Liijue   Anglaise.     Second  Notice. 
London  and  Paris  :  Barthcs  and  Lowell. 
We  return  to  tlie  consideration  of  this  very  inte- 
resting article,  and  commence  our  extracts  with  a 
description  of  the  present  position  of  the  League  : 

"The  League  has  resolved  to  aecept  no  compromise. 
Borne  forward  on  the  shoulders  of  the  working  classes,  now 
definitely  rallied  to  its  cause,  it  will  address  to  Parliament 
its  eternal  and  immutable  demand,  '  the  total  anil  immediate 
abolition  ofthe  Corn  Laws.'  It  knows  that  the  ports,  now 
partially  opened  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  may  le 
closed  to  morrow,  and  that  thus  what  may  he  called  sliding 
ports  would  be  substituted  for  a  sliding  scale;  it  knows  that 
the  concessions  of  Government  may  indefinitely  adjourn  sa- 
lutary reforms,  and  it  will  continue  to  agitate  in  conse- 
quence. With  respect 'to  the  landlords — those,  at  least, 
who  have  not  adhered  to  the  new  ministerial  combinations, 
and  they  arc  tolerably  numerous — thev  believe  that  tlie  mo- 
ment is  come  to  make  a  desperate  resistance  ;  and  thev  ap- 
pear equally  disposed  to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
League  and  the  demands  of  the  nation.  Each,  like  a  new 
Brutus,  is  ready  to  immolate  the  election  even  of  a  son  on  the 
altar  ofthe  Corn  Laws  and  of  protection." 

We  cannot  allow  this  bitter  allusion  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  to  pass  without  a  word  of  comment. 
His  Grace  appears  to  approach  that  mental  condi- 
tion which  Junius  Brutus  Simulated,  and  should 
therefore  be  treated  with  the  respect  which  Ma- 
hommedans  accord  to  persons  in  his  unhappy  con- 
dition. There  are  other  points  in  which  the'histo- 
rical  parallel  fails.  Brutus  sacrificed  his  son  to 
public  justice  ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  rejected  Lord 
Lincoln  merely  to  preserve  consistency ;  lie  only 
applied  to  his  son  what  he  avowed  to  his  tenantry, 
tlie  principle  of  doing  what  he  liked  with  his  mm. 
But  we  resume  the  description  of  the  protectionist 
landlords : 

"  Their  law,  which  Mr.  Bright  has  ingeniously  deno- 
minated '  a  law  for  fine  weather,'  is  attempted  to  be  main- 
tained in  a  season  of  storm  and  tempest;  hut  have  not  they 
themselves  given  the  signal  for  reform  v.  hen,  pressed  1  y 
Mi.  Huskisson  and  the  exigencies  of  an  industry  fatly  de- 
veloped, they  consented  to  a  modification  of  the  silk  duties 
and  the  Naviga  iou  Act,  and  more  recently  to  the  financial 
reforms  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  ?  They  believed  that  the  |  uhlie 
clamour  would  stop  short  before  their  traditional  influence 
and  feudal  dignity  ;  they  believed  that  they  could  emancipate 
industry  without  emancipating  agriculture;  but  the  one  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  other.  Having  lightened  ono 
scale,  you  must  lighten  the  other  to  restore  the  balance. 
Free  industry  cannot  be  maintained  without  perfect  freedom 
of  raw  material.  Now  corn  is  the  most  important  of  raw 
materials,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  free  above  all  others. 
This  logic  is  rigorous  and  as  inflexible  as  Destiny.  You 
have  abolished  manufacturing  tariffs,  you  must  abolish  agri- 
culturaltariffs.  The  day  that  you  accepted  Huskisson,  you 
evoked  Cohdcn. 

"But  this  blindness  of  the  protectionists  is  explained  by  the 
extent  ofthe  reforms  which  the  League  brings  in  its  train. 
Wo  have  said  that  it  assails  not  merely  the  monopoly  of  corn, 
but  the  whole  system  of  commercial  monopoly.  Now  as  all 
parts  of  the  organisation  of  a  people  are  connected  toge- 
ther, political  rejuvenescence  will  follow  from  economic  reju- 
venescence. The  aristocracy  perceives  this  consequence 
with  far  more  tenor  than  sagacity.  Formerly,  when  com- 
merce protested  against  feudalism,"  it  was  appeased  by  pro- 
tecting it,  and  opening  to  it,  often  at  the  expense  of  national 
honour,  distant  markets.  But  now  commerce  will  have  no- 
thing more  to  say  to  protections  ;  it  deems  them  pernicious, 
injurious  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  citizens  individually, 
and  ofthe  nation  collectively." 

In  conclusion,  tlie  author  tells  his  countrymen 
some  powerful  truths  expressed  in  very  forcible 
language. 

"  We  wish  not  now  to  make  any  formal  plea  in  favour  of 
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Free  Trade,  however  useful  it  may  be;  but  in  conclusion 
we  must  tell  the  monopolists  that  they  will  not  always  have 
consumers  to  plunder  and  a  country  to  impoverish.  They 
have  taken  for  their  device  the  maxim  of  Herenscbwand, 
who  considered  every  economist  ns  the  enemy  of  the  public 
welfare  ;  and  they  are  still,  so  far  as  progress  is  concerned, 
advanced  no  further  than  the  system  of  the  Venetian  Sanuto. 
But  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  this  blockade  of  merchandise — 
which  is  virtually  a  blockade  of  genius  and  art— cannot  en- 
dure for  ever,  the  law  of  expansion  is  a  universal  law  ;  it 
cannot  yield  to  the  French  aristocracy  of  silk,  wool,  or  iron, 
no  more  than  to  the  English  aristocracy  of  acres  and  of 
su"ar-ho"sheads.  There  was  a  lime  when  the  academies 
would  not  allow  blood  to  circulate  in  our  veins ;  Harvey 
came  and  the  blood  circulated.  There  was  a  time  when 
ideas  were  not  allowed  to  circulate  freely;  the  revolution 
came  and  ideas  circulated.  We  are  still  at  a  time  when  the 
products  of  nature  and  of  industry  are  not  allowed  to  circu- 
late freely ;  it  is  reserved  for  the  League  and  its  glorious 
chiefs  to  remove  this  last  interdict,  aud  thus  benefit  the  cause 
of  humanity,  of  common  sense,  and  of  futurity." 

There  is  one  error  in  tins  very  able  article  which 
we  cannot  pass  over  without  notice.  The  author, 
like  most  ot'l lis  countrymen,  imputes  to  Pitt  per- 
sonally all  the  follies  and  all  the  infamies  perpe- 
trated by  his  colleagues  aud  successors.  Sad,  in- 
deed, would  be  the  fate  of  his  memory  were  he  to 
be  held  responsible  for  the  bigotry  of  Perceval,  the 
fanaticism  of  Sidmouth,  the  stupidity  of  Portland, 
tin-  despotism  of  Castlereagh,  and  the  intolerance 
of  Eldon.  It  is  as  unjust  to  take  the  Pitt  Club  to 
be  an  exponent  of  Pitt's  sentiments  as  to  infer  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel  from  the  practice  of  the  in- 
quisition. The  selfish  system  in  commerce  was 
abandoned  by  Pitt  in  his  great  treaty  with  France, 
as  the  selfish  system  in  religion,  so  far  as  he  is  per- 
sonally concerned,  was  abandoned  at  the  time  of 
the  union  with  Ireland.  But  Pitt  had  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  courage  which  Peel  has  recently 
shown  ;  he  succumbed  to  the  aristocratic  combina- 
tions by  which  he  was  surrounded.  In  justice  to 
bis  memory,  let  it  be  remembered  that  one  element 
of  the  combination  was  a  monarch  never  wholly 
free  from  mania,  and  ever  exhibiting  the  mingled 
cunning  and  obstinacy  of  insanity. 

The  letters  and  diaries  of  Ford  Malmesbury 
afford  disclosures  that  should  make  our  fathers 
tremble  with  rage  and  shame  in  their  graves.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  England  was 
literally  "  bribed  by  paupers,  bullied  by  cowards, 
and  duped  by  idiots."  Pitt  was  a  liberal  in  politics, 
in  commerce,  and  in  religion  ;  but  fee  believed  the 
possession  of  power  necessary  to  give  effect  to  his 
liberality,  and  the  means  he  employed  were  fatal  to 
the  end  lie  pursued.  The  ambition  of  becoming 
another  Pitt  has  been  a  dominant  passion  with  our 
present  Premier  from  infancy.  So  far  as  intentions 
go,  he  has  selected  no  unworthy  model ;  but  he  has 
advantages  which  his  master  could  not  command : 
be  has  an  intelligent  public  and  a  patriotic  Sovereign. 
Pitt  had  neither  one  nor  the  other.  If  he  appealed 
to  the  sense  of  the  public,  some  stupid  cry  of  vulgar 
prejudice  was  sure  to  give  the  victory  to  nonsense ; 
if  lie  applied  to  George  III.,  like  his  father,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  same  reign,  he  could  not  trust  to 
professions  or  rely  on  promises.  Hence  his  career 
rjresents  a  sad  series  of  miserable  shifts  and  trum- 
pery expedients;  hence  his  policy  was  disastrous 
abroad,  and  injurious  at  home;  hence  he  was  the 
persecutor  of  those  who  held  his  own  opinions,  aud 
the  oppressor  of  those  whose  wrongs  he  was  most 
anxious  to  redress.  Thiers  and  his  followers  depict 
Pitt  as  the  incarnation  of  prepense  wickedness;  but 
he  was  wicked  only  because  he  was  weak ;  he  de- 
scended to  acts  in  which  inferior  men  were  his  mas- 
ters, and  was  always  beaten  in  the  game.  He  was, 
when  untrammelled,  the  advocate  of  Reform,  Eman- 
cipation, aud  Free  Trade;  he  did  not  abandon  any 
one  of  those  causes,  but  he  adjourned  them  to  "  a 
more  convenient  season ;"  and  to  him,  as  to  the 
Roman  proconsul,  that  more  convenient  season 
never  came. 

The  moral  of  Pitt's  life  is,  that  there  can  be  no 
paltering  with  principle ;  no  compromise  with  in- 
justice; no  concession  to  palpable  wrong.  We 
trust  his  illustrious  disciple,  who  now  wields  the 
destinies  of  this  country,  will  read  that  moral  aright. 
We  trust  that  he  will  see  that  bonds  are  no 
substitute  for  bread,  or  coercion  for  corn.  He  is 
ambitious  of  future  fame  ;  let  him  seriously  reflect 
how  his  model  and  master  stands  in  the  estimate  of 
the  posterity  which  has  arrived  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment. The  "  heaven-born  Minister"  has  now  his 
origin  assigned  to  a  very  different  place ;  the 
"  pilot  that  weatber'd  the  storm"  is  now  a  blunder- 
ing lubber  that  steered  the  ship  into  spots  of  dan- 
ger, from  which  she  was  not  extricated  without  sad 
damage  and  loss  of  cargo.  A  great  name  can  only 
be  maintained  by  great  deeds;  and  no  deed  is  great 
which  contributes  not  to  the  good  of  humanity,  the 
advancement  of  civilisatiou,  and  the  common  in- 
terests of  all  mankind. 

The  Library  of  Foreign  Romance.  Edited  by 
«1.  C.  .James,  Esq.  Fondon.  Bruce  and  Wykl. 
It  is  too  lato  to  inquire  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
desirable  that  fiction  should  form  part  of  our  cur- 
rent popular  literature.  The  demand  for  it  exists, — 
is  spreading  and  increasing;  it  is  an  appetito  which 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  wo  must  therefore 


take  it  for  granted  that  the  demand  will  in  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  ensure  supply.  Messrs.  Bruce  and 
Wyld  are  the  largest  caterers  for  this  public  appe- 
tite; they  have  brought  cheapness  of  production  to 
the  lowest  possible  point,  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
add  that  they  have  combined  with  it  excellence  of 
selection.  Among  the  eighty  works  published  in 
their  cheap  Library  of  Romance,  there  are  not 
more  than  two  or  three  on  which  a  question  of  ad- 
missibility could  fairly  be  raised,  and  even  in  these 
cases  we  doubt  whether  a  judicious  jury  would  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  of  rejection. 

The  new  series  is  an  enterprise  of  greater  mo- 
ment. Hitherto  most  of  the  translations  of  French 
romances  have  been  the  speculations  of  unprin- 
cipled traffickers  in  depravity ;  they  have  not  only 
selected  the  most  licentious  productions,  but  have 
deepened  the  impurity  of  their  objectionable  pas- 
sages in  their  translations.  Paul  de  Koch  and 
George  Sand  have  been  compelled  to  give  their 
worst  works  to  the  English  public,  while  the  histo- 
rical romances  of  a  host  of  able  writers  are  left  un- 
touched and  unknown.  Now,  though  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  objec- 
tionable matter  in  French  rornauce  than  would  be 
tolerated  in  England,  it  must  also  be  added  that 
the  productions  of  the  best  writers  of  fiction  in 
France  are  every  day  becoming  more  marked  by  a 
tone  of  high  and  pure  morality  ;  and  that  the  licen- 
tious authors  are  in  fact  butfourth  or  fifth-rate  writers, 
who  substitute  coarseness  for  strength,  and  indeli- 
cacy for  wit.  It  is,  therefore,  a  useful  service  to 
bring  before  the  English  public  those  French  works 
of  fiction  in  which  moral  purity  is  combined  with 
intellectual  power.  The  readers  once  supplied  with 
wholesome  food  cannot  long  be  induced  to  prey  on 
garbage. 

Romances  illustrative  of  existing  manners  are 
the  most  popular  productions  of  our  day;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  convey  more  accurate 
information  and  more  definite  pictures  of  manners 
than  could  bo  obtained  by  formal  disquisitions  and 
grave  dissertation.  Miss  Bremer's  tales  afford  us 
clearer  views  of  life  in  Sweden  than  could  be  de- 
rived from  all  the  books  of  travel  in  that  country 
which  have  over  been  published.  Soulie's  "  Mys- 
teries of  the  Heath"  explain  the  condition  of  a 
barbarous  race,  surrounded  by  civilisation,  more 
definitely  aud  more  forcibly  than  the  report  of  a 
Government  commission. 

The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  used  to  say,  that 
tho  best  history  of  England  was  contained  in  the 
historical  plays  of  Shakspere  ;  we  too  may  add  that 
the  Waverley  Novels  have  great  value  as  guides 
and  aids  to  history.  Ivanhoe  gives  a  more  accurate 
view  of  the  state  of  England,  under  Richard  I., 
than  the  pages  of  Hume  or  Lingard;  Old  Mortality 
teaches  more  of  the  wars  of  the  Covenanters  than 
the  works  of  any  Scottish  historian.  It  is  in  fic- 
tions, illustrative  of  history,  that  French  literature 
has  become  pre-eminently  rich  in  modern  times. 
Dumas,  Nodier,  and  many  others,  have  revived  the 
past  with  an  intensity  of  vigour  and  life  which  give 
it  all  the  spirit  and  all  the  interest  of  the  present. 
Caroline  Pichler,  and  many  others,  have  pursued 
the  same  course  in  Germany.  Even  Russia  has 
contributed  to  this  store  of  historical  illustration, 
and  enabled  us  to  comprehend  something  of  the 
Sclavonic  aud  Mongolian  revolutions,  which  have 
imprinted  on  the  east  of  Europe  a  phase  of  civilisa- 
tion essentially  different  from  that  of  the  west.  We 
do  not  regret  that  there  is  a  Free  Trade  in  these 
fictions ;  we  wish  that  the  minds  of  nations  should 
be  mutually  interpreted  to  each  other.  Had  we 
more  of  national  explanations,  we  should  have  less 
of  national  jealousies  and  hostilities.  It  was  once 
an  article  of  popular  faith,  as  Goldsmith  tells  us, 
"  to  hate  the  French  because  they  were  all  slaves, 
and  wore  wooden  shoes ;"  it  is  still  too  common  to 
view  them  with  dislike,  on  account  of  the  depravity 
of  what  are  supposed  to  be  French  principles.  But 
depraved  principles  are  as  little  popular  in  France 
as  in  England.  We  have  judged  the  French  by 
the  worst  of  their  productions,  which  is  just  as  un- 
fair as  if  they  had  estimated  English  literature  by 
the  publications  in  Holywell-street. 

It  is  curious  that  the  first  origin  of  this  error 
was  simply  a  blunder  of  translation.  Marmontel, 
to  expose  the  profligacy  of  his  age,  published  a 
series  of  tales  illustrative  of  the  licentious  manners 
which  prevailed,  and  called  them  Contes  Moraux. 
The  stupid  hack  by  whom  they  were  "  done  into 
English,"  translated  the  title  into  "  Moral  Tales," 
and  everybody  who  read  lifted  his  hands  in  amaze- 
ment at  such  specimens  of  French  morality !  Mar- 
montel thus  got  credit  for  the  very  opposite  to  his 
real  design  ;  the  manners  he  condemned  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  morals  he  inculcated. 

Tho  publishers  of  this  Library  of  Foreign  Ro- 
mance have  undertaken  an  enterprise  involving 
grave  responsibilities.  The  harvest  before  them  is 
indeed  most  abundant;  but  never  was  there  a  crop 
in  which  tares  were  more  profusely  mingled  with 
the  wheal.  The  task  of  selection  will  require  great 
care,  prudence,  and  caution,  in  the  editor;  and  will, 
perhaps,  demand  an  occasional  exercise  of  forbear- 
ance on  tho  part  of  tho  public.    Cheapness  is  not 


valuable,  unless  accompanied  by  goodness ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  becomes  an  aggravation  of  evil  when  it 
aids  the  circulation  of  that  which  is  vicious  and  de- 
praved. 

We  have  only  the  prospectus  of  the  undertaking 
before  us,  and  that  certainly  promises  very  fairlyj 
but  as  the  performance  may  be  either  highly  bene- 
ficial, or  extensively  mischievous,  we  shall  watch 
the  progress  of  the  series — ready  to  applaud  if  its 
course  shall  tend  to  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and 
virtue,  and  equally  ready  to  sound  an  alarm  should 
tli  ere  be  any  symptoms  of  pandering  to  impure 
jmssions  or  prurient  curiosity. 


Children's  Books. — Felix  Summerley' s  Home 
Treasury. — Tales  from  tho  German  etc.  Lon- 
don :  Cundall. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  taste  for  the  national 
literature  of  the  Nursery  reviving  in  England ;  for 
legends  aud  traditions  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  mind  of  the  people,  and  rising  intellect  runs 
a  chance  of  being  denationalised  when  they  are 
banished.  Mr.  Cundall  deserves  much  credit  for 
having  decidedly  set  his  face  against  those  novels 
of  the  nursery  which  have  been  issued  from  tlio 
Minerva  Press  with  such  lavish  profusion,  and 
which,  however  moral  in  their  purpose,  were  far 
from  being  wholesome  in  their  influence.  They  had 
one  and  all  a  direct  tendency  to  transform  boys  and 
girls  into  premature  men  and  women ;  while,  for  their 
own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  all  connected 
with  them,  it  is  desirable  that  children  should  simply 
be  children.  It  has  been  sometimes  doubted 
whether  works  of  fancy  or  imagination  should  he 
placed  in  the  bauds  of  the  young ;  but  the  faculty 
of  imagination  has  been  bestowed  by  the  same  Om- 
niscient Being  who  endowed  us  with  reason.  He 
gave  it  to  be  cultivated,  not  to  be  neglected  or  de- 
stroyed. It  is  a  grievous  error  to  suppose  that  works 
of  avowed  fiction  tend  to  weaken  the  love  of  truth. 
The  entire  question  depends  on  the  child's  being  de- 
ceived.  The  poet  Cowper  justly  says : 

That  even  the  child  who  knows  no  better 
Than  to  interpret  by  the  letter 
The  story  of  a  cock  and  bull, 
Must  have  a  most  uncommon  skull. 

.  The  novel-like  stories  intended  to  supersede  our 
hereditary  nursery  literature  were  indeed  open  to 
this  objection  ;  they  had  a  tendency  to  deceive,  for 
they  professed  to  be  pictures  of  actual  life.  Now  we 
hold,  that  an  accurate  picture  of  actual  life  may  be, 
and  often  is,  more  deceptive  than  an  extravagant 
fiction.  Take,  for  instance,  that  very  able  collection, 
of  stories,  Miss  Edgeworth's  Parent's  Assistant,  and 
it  will  at  once  be  felt  that  the  story  impresses  the 
mind  as  a  portraiture,  not  merely  of  actual,  but  of 
average  life.  Pictures  of  vice  and  crime,  delineated 
with  equal  acuteness  in  detecting  motive  and  graphic 
power  in  developing  character,  give  an  air  of  stern 
reality  to  each  tale.  The  child's  impressions  are  true, 
but  the  child's  inferences  are  "false.  He  takes 
neither  character  nor  incident  in  its  individuality, 
but  he  generalises  both  ;  and  his  theory  becomes 
false,  delusive,  and  perhaps  dangerous.  Who  ever 
dreamed  of  such  a  result  following  from  Fables  and 
Fairy  Tales  ?  Cinderella  gratifies  a  child's  fancy, but 
has  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  pervert  the  reason. 
Tiie  pet-lamb  of  Simple  Susan  is  received  as  a  plain 
truth,  but  Jack's  bean-stalk  never  finds  a  moment's 
credence. 

In  reviving  the  national  legends  of  the  English 
nursery,  the  publisher  was  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  aid  of  so  competent  an  editor  as  Mr.  Felix 
Summerley.  He  is  evidently  a  gentleman  gifted  with 
much  fancy,  and  trained  to  a  pure  and  cultivated 
taste.  But,  what  is  still  more  important,  he  has 
carefully  studied  the  youthful  mind,  and  made  every 
one  of  his  tales  stimulate  the  curiosity  and  spirit  of 
enquiry  necessary  for  that  self- education  which  is 
in  truth  the  only  sure  means  of  acquiring  intelligence. 
If  Felix  Summerley  be  a  real  name,  which  we  have 
no  opportunity  of  determining,  itis  a  little  surprising 
that  his  name  is  not  more  frequently  heard  in  con- 
nection with  antiquarian  and  legendary  lore,  lie 
has  in  these  little  works  displayed  at  once  a  deep 
knowledge  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
elements  which  constitute  the  intellectual  life  of  a 
nation;  aud  he  has  thus  made  his  work  subservient 
to  the  preservation  of  the  genuine  English  character, 
by  teaching  the  value  of  genuine  English  traditions. 

The  illustrations  of  these  little  works  belong  to 
a  much  higher  style  of  art  than  has  hitherto  been 
used  in  juvenile  works;  and  had  they  no  ot  la  r  merit 
than  their  effect  on  the  artistic  training  of  the  eye, 
they  would  deserve  very  high  commendation.  But 
they  have  singular  merit  as  faithful  delineations  of 
character  and  costume;  the  plates  in  the  little 
volume  of  Robin  Hood,  for  instance,  are  perfect  les- 
sons in  history. 

This  is  one  of  the  seasons  when  gift-books  are 
usually  presented  to  young  folks;  and  wehavethero- 
foro  deemed  it  a  proper  time  to  make  some  remarks 
on  juvenile  literature,  especially  as  the  subject  has 
often  been  prossed  upon  us  by  correspondents.  It 
is  only  justice  to  add  that  the  juvenile  literature  of 
fancy  as  distinguished  from  tho  juvonilo  literature 
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of  fiction  has  fouud  favour  with  the  rising  race  of 
booksellers,  and  that  we  have  selected  the  meritorious 
publications  of  Mr.  Cundall  merely  as  types  of  a 
class. 
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LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  April  18,  1846. 

The  Com  Laws  continue  to  aggravate  the  fearful 
evils  of  Ireland  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  starving 
population  has  had  recourse  to  deeds  of  violence  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  their  mischievous  and  de- 
structive operation.  These  laws  offer  a  prize  on  the 
exportation  of  com  from  a  starving  country ;  they 
give  an  artificial  price  in  the  English  markets  to 
pay  artificial  rents  for  Irish  land ;  they  snatch  the 
food  from  the  perishing,  and  wrest  sustenance  from 
those  dying  of  inanition.  And  yet  such  reasoners 
as  the  O'Briens,  the  Shaws,  and  the  Bentincks 
point  to  these  exports — these  evidences  of  landlord 
rights  enforced,  and  landlord  duties  neglected — as 
proofs  of  present  plenty  and  future  sufficiency.  Well 
may  we  exclaim  with  that  exquisite  and  true 
poetess,  Miss  Barrett : 

"  The  rich  preach  'rights'  and  future  days, 
And  hear  no  angel  scoffing ; 
The  poor  die  mute — with  ardent  gaze 
On  corn-ships  in  the  offing.'' 

In  Clonmel  and  Tipperary,  the  famishing  multi- 
tude has  arrested  the  com  on  its  way  to  the  ships ; 
but  landlordism  has  no  bowels  of  compassion. 
Armed  with  the  terrors  of  the  law,  it  protects  the 
export  of  food  with  cannon  and  with  bayonets  ;  and 
it  calls  for  additional  powers,  under  the  name  of  a 
coercion,  that  it  may  be  protected  in  spreading 
famine  and  extending  fever.  Had  the  ministerial 
Com  BUI  passed  into  law  before  the  Easter  recess 
Irish  corn  would  have  been  kept  at  home  to  feed  the 
Irish  people,  and  the  English  markets  would  have 
been  abundantly  supplied  from  other  quarters.  But, 
by  the  exquisitely  absurd  arrangement  which  has 
foundfavour  with  the  legislature,  millionsare  doomed 
to  starve  until  the  powers  of  monopolist  oratory  is 
exhausted.  The  speech  of  a  Miles,  or  a  Bentinck, 
is  purchased  at  the  cost  of  as  many  lives  as  the 
orator  utters  sentences.  We  protest  in  the  name  of 
common  humanity  against  such  preposterous  and 
cruel  trifling  at  a  crisis  of  such  great  and  imminent 
danger.  There  are  yet  three  months  of  scarcity  to 
be  faced,  and  every  hour  of  delay  aggravates  the 
difficulty  of  providing  against  the  total  desolation 
of  an  integral  part  of  the  empire.  The  pressure 
of  distress  in  Ireland  cannot  be  exaggerated;  it 
already  trancends  every  thing  that  words  can  ex- 
press, and  almost  every  thing  that  even  the 
imagination  can  conceive.  "  Plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine,"  rage  triumphant;  and  our  liturgy 
has  taught  us  to  associate  these  with 
"  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death."   The  proverb 


tells  us,  that  "  Hunger  will  break  through  stone 
walls;"  and  assuredly  the  desperation  of  its  excesses 
will  not  be  restrained  by  the  clauses  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  You  may  set  death  as  a  penalty 
before  the  perpetrators  of  outrage,  but  of  what  avail 
is  the  menace  when  death  in  a  more  cruel  form,  and 
with  greater  certainty  of  operation,  urges  him  on 
from  behind?  The  very  journals  which  raised  the 
cry  of  exaggeration  arc  now  raising  the  note  of 
alarm  in  louder  tones.  The  reproach  they  bring 
against  the  Government  is,  that  the  measures  of 
relief  are  suspended  and  delayed.  The  responsibility 
for  this  delay  must  rest  somewhere,  and  it  may 
be  atoned  for  by  a  fearful  reckoning.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  urge  those  who  value  the  sal- 
vation of  the  empire,  to  allow  of  no  further 
huxteriug  and  truckling  with  the  destructive 
agencies  of  monopoly.  We  have  abundant 
evidence  that  if  agrarianism  slays  its  thou- 
sands in  Ireland,  landlordism  is  slaying  its 
tens  of  thousands.  There  is  still  time  for  the 
righteous  justice  of  England  to  interpose,  and 
taking  its  stand  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  to  cause  that  the  plague  should  be 
stayed.  Let  us  have  no  more  dawdling  with 
worthless  points  of  etiquette.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  Cantab  who  saw  a  fellow-student  drowning, 
and  regretted  that  etiquette  prevented  him  from 
taking  the  liberty  of  saving  him,  as  they 
had  never  been  formally  introduced ;  but  na- 
tions must  not  be  sacrificed  to  such  miserable 
punctilios.  The  cry  from  Ireland  is,  "  Save,  or  we 
perish !"  Rescue  life  first,  and  then  settle  the  eti- 
quette of  first  readings  and  second  readings,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  precedent  that  comes 
in  your  way.  To  the  re-assembled  Commons  of 
England,  and  to  the  anxious  people  of  England,  we 
address  the  same  warning.  Delay,  in  all  cases,  is 
dangerous,  but  at  the  present  crisis  it  involves  the 
peril  of  imminent  and  wide-spread  destruction. 


THE  FUNDS. 


Sat. 

Aprlll 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  lied.  Ann. 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
3iperCt.  Red.  Ann. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  18G0 

Cons,  for  Acct  

Exc.  Bills,  pm  

Ind.Bds.nn.  1000/. 
Venezuela  2  perCt. 

Do.  deferred  

Belgian  4J  per  Ct. 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

Chilian   

Columb.  ex.Venez. 

Danish   

Dutch  2J  per  Cent. 
Dutch  4  per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Portug.  conv.  . 
Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct. 
Do.  3  per  Ct.  ex.dv 


Hon. 
Apr!  13 


20(5} 

oof 

97 
10| 
96| 
21-2.S 


505 
92? 
32 

57J 


Tutjs.  Wed. 
Aprl  UAprl  IS 


SI  I 

9o| 


92J 

57j 

251 
36* 


20G 
951 
90| 
97 

66 
24-28 
30 


873 
92' 


Thur 
April"' 


92J 
32 

58 

24J 


Fri. 
Apr.  17 


9Gi 


591 
92+ 
31} 

110 

248 

3G,| 


942 

95? 


59} 
92| 
31* 


25 
30J 


MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 

Monday,  ArniL  13. — With  a  very  moderate  show  of  samples 
on  all  the  Wheat  stands,  there  has  been  some  difficulty  expe 
rienced  in  effecting  sales  at  last  Monday's  prices;  as  before,  line 
samples  meet  a  better  demand  than  other  qualities  ;  no'change 
has  taken  place  in  the  prices  obtained  this  day  week.  The 
Foreign  Wheat  trade  is  excessively  dull.  Late  rates  are  barely 
maintained  on  Barley,  though  the  arrivals  are  not  by  any  means 
large.  About  10,000  qrs.  of  Irish  Oats  appear  in  the  retum  ; 
cept  this  the  quantity  arrived  is  very  trifling.  Buyers  continue 
cautious,  but  the  sales  made  to-day  have  been  pretty  consider 
able,  and  the  prices  are  the  turn  in  favour  of  the  seller.  English 
Oats  are  very  scarce.  Beaus  and  Peas  are  without  variation  in 
prices  from  this  day  week.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter 

Wheat,  Essex   Bed  54  to  00   White  58  to  66 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    49     58  56  G:) 

Lincolnshire  He  Yorkshire  47     54  54  62 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  ic  Yorkshire  Feed  23  25 

Ditto  Ditto  ...Black   23  6  26 

Ditto  Ditto  Polonds  New  27 

Scotch  Feed  26     27         Potato  28  29 

Limerick  25  26 

Ditto  Fine  New  27  29  Old  Fine  none 

Cork  24  25 

WaterforU,  Youghal,  &  Cork  Black  23  24 

Sligo  

Galway  19  21 

Barley  26  33 

Beans,  Mazagan  31  33 

Harrow  33  37 

Small  39  40 

Peas,  White  Boilers  38  42 

Grey  30.. 32  Maple  32  34 

Flour,  Town-mode  per  sack  of  280  lbs  45  56 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  43  46 

FOREIGN.  rnp.E.   in  bond. 

Per  Imperial  Quarter, 

Wheat, Dantzig, high  mixed  58  to  66   54  60 

Itostock  56     60   50  54 

Stettin   52     58   60  54 

Hamburgh   52     07  50  52 

Odessa  ,  48  50 


Odessa  Polish  

Russian  soft. . 

Ditto   hard 


51 


Australian 
Barley,  Grinding  . 

Distilling  . 
Oats,  Arclrangel  . , 
Danish  , 


Stralsund  . . . 
Dutch  Peed. 


Poland* 
Black... 


Peas,  While 


Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs. 


60 

60 

09 

28 

31 

26 

23 

24 

22 

23 

20 

21 

27 

29 

23 

24 

25 

26 

34 

36 

36 

37 

28 

30 

Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  COSCS,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
April  6  to  April  1 1,  1H1G,  both  days  inclusive. 
Wheat.    Barley.       Oats.  Boans. 

English   3379        1716  1918  1270 

Bcotch  

Irish   ..  10348 

Foreign   29874        1508  2940 


Peas 

390 


580 


Flour.  4116  sacks;  238]  barrels. 
Friday,  April  17. — We  have  had  a  fair  arrival  of  English, and 
a  largish  one  of  Foreign,  Wheat  during  the  week.  Good  condi- 
tioned English  supports  late  prices  ;  but  unless  the  quality  is 
fair,  soniv  slight  decline  must  be  submitted  to  in  order  to  effect 
sales.  There  is  no  alteration  in  the  Barley  trade.  A  few  English 
Oats,  most  of  which  were  sold  on  Wednesday,  have  come  to 
hand  during  the  week.  The  show  to-day  is  very  scanty,  both  of 
that  description  and  of  Irish;  Gd.  to  Is.  advance  from  Monday 
is  obtained.  Were  holders  generally  willing  to  accept  Gd.,  a  large 
sale  might  be  made;  but  as  it  is,  only  a  limited  business  is 
done.  From  all  accounts  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  Oats  at 
present  on  the  way  from  Ireland  is  extremely  limited.  Beaus 
and  Peas  as  on  Monday.  The  duties  fell  Is.  on  Wheat  and  Bar- 
ley, and  rose  Is.  on  Peas.  B.  H.  Lucas. 
Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  Irarn 
the  10th  of  April  to  the  17th  of  April,  both  inclusive. 

|    English.    I       Irish.      I  Foreign. 

Wheat  I        GG10        I  ..  20410 

Barley   30S0       i         . .  I 

Oats  I       4060       |       14S0       |  2930 

Flour,  1H10  sacks. 
LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  April  14,  1846. 

Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 


Price. 

5116    Gls.  lOd.   |  live   

3791    30s.  lOd.   I  Beans   

18729   23s.   4d.  |  Peas   

Stock  of  Corn  in  Bond,  Mar.  5, 


Qrs. 
266 
1502 
659 
1846. 


Price. 
3Gs.  Id. 
33s.  3d. 

3os.  no. 


Wheat.  Barley.  Oati.  Bye.  Beans.  Peas. 


In  London,  44S560    17299     01192     ..       6144  SIRS 
Unit.  King.  1138950   82919     96983     ..      13413  8127 
IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Bailey.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 


Flout 

Cwts. 
112976 
837355 


s.  d. 

7th  March  ..54  10. 


59 


d.    s.  d. 
3.. 21  10.. 33 


14th  „ 
21st  „ 
28th  „ 
4th  April 
11th 


.64 


. .  .55 
...55 
56 


d.  s.  d. 
34  11.. 33 
9.. 34  2.. 35  2.. 34 
0..33  10.. 34  4.. 33 
1..34  0..35  0..33 
6.. 33  7.. 34  10.. 34 
9.. 33    4.-35  1..33 


3. .29  4. .21 
1..29  10.. 22 
5.. 30  2.. 22 
9.".30  7.. 22 
0..30    9.. 22 

Aggregate  Average  of  the  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  55s.  3d.;  Barley, 
30s.  0d!  ;  Oats,  22s.  2d.;  Rye,  33s.  9d. ;  Beans,  34s.  lid.; 
Peas  33s.  9d. 

Duty.  Wheat,  17s.  0d.;  Barley,  8s.  0d.;  Oats,  Gs.  0d.;  Rye 
9s.  6d.';  Beans,  8s.  6d.  ;  Peas,  9s.  6d. 

MEAT  MARKET. 

The  6mall  supply  tended  to  keep  up  the  prices,  although  trade 
was  exceedingly  heavy. 

PER  STONE  OF  81bS.  BT  THE  CARCASE. 


Prime  Beef. .  3sl0dto3s 
Middling  do.   3s   6d  to  3s 
Plain,  or  infe- 
rior Beef  3s   Od  to  2s 

Prime  Muttou  4s   4d  to  4s 


Gd  I  Middl. Mutton  3s  lOd  to  3s 
2d  |  Veal ,  from   . .  5s   Od  to  4s 
Small  Pork  . .  5s    Od  to  4s 
Gd  |  Large,  or  info- 
Od  |  rior  Pork  . .  3s    Id  to  3s 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE 


FRIDAY,  April  10. 
BANKRUPTCIES  SUPERSEDED. 
J.Whalley  and  C.  Whalley,  nurserymen.  Liverpool. 
J.  Reding  and  W.  N.  J add,  printers,  Horseshoe-court,  Lud- 
gate-hill. 

BANKRUPTS 

E.  Foley,  victualler,  Stoke  Newington-green.  [Messrs.  Dim- 
mick  and  liurbey,  Size-lane. 

Robt.  Weatherhog  and  Rich.  Weatherhog,  farmers,  Stone, 
Kent.    [Messrs.  Tripp,  Adelaide-place,  London-bridge. 

H.  C.  Langley,  apothecary, Suffolk-place, Hackney-road.  [Mr. 
Wheatley,  Wullbrook. 

T.  Matthews,  draper,  Aldgate  High-street,  [Messrs.  Sole  and 
Turner,  Aldermanbury. 

W.  Davey,  coal  merchant,  St.  Austell, Cornwall.    [Mr.  Smith. 

T.  Rickards,  watchmaker,  Wootton-under-Edge,  Gloucester- 
shire.   [Messrs.  Husband  and  Wyatt,  Gray's-inu-square. 

J.  B.  Oram,  brewer,  Birmingham.  [Mr.  Bartlett,  Bir- 
mingham. 

M.  Illingworth,  W.  Smith,  and  J.  Wright,  worsted  spinners, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire.    [Mr.  Wells,  Bradford. 

C.  H.  Cartwright,  grocer,  Warrington.  [Messrs.  Sharp  and 
Co.,  Bedford-row. 

H.  Roe,  jeweller,  Liverpool.  [Messrs.  Bridger  and  Blake, 
London-wall. 

J.  Knight,  mercer,  Preston.  [Messrs.  Reed  and  Langford, 
Friday-street. 


SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Fleming  and  Richardson.  Glasgow,  accountants. 
J.  M'Master,  Ardrossan,  Ayrshire,  grocer. 
J.  Macharg,  Glasgow,  tea  merchant. 
D.  M.  Rose,  Ranchies,  Rosshire,  com  merchant. 

TUESDAY,  April  14. 
BANKRUPTCY  ANNULLED. 

C.  Collins,  Kidderminster,  vam  maker. 

BANKRUPTS. 

T.  Grooham,  Chard,  Somersetshire,  baker.  [Mr.  Church 
Bedford-row. 

J.  Wallace,  Durham,  tea  dealer.  [Messrs.  Soles  and  Turner, 
Aldermanbury. 

J.  Roe,  Manchester,  drysalter.  [Messrs.  Gregory  and  Co. 
Bedford-row. 

J.  Davies,  Shrewsbury,  mercer  and  draper.  [Messrs.  Clarko 
and  Co.,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

D.  Coghill,  F.  Coghill,  and  T.  Coghill,  Ayr,  glass  and  china 
merchants. 

J.  Jamieson,  Paisley,  draper. 

J.  Oswald, Edinburgh, sharebroker. 

P.  Dawson,  Dundee,  draper. 


Exportation  of  Oatmeal. — One  dealer  in  Wick  1ms 
this  season  sent  upwards  of  a  thousand  bolls  of  ontnieal  to 
the  Edinburgh  market,  which  is  a  new  addition  to  the  ex- 
ports from  that  port,  and  bids  fair  to  be  considerably  ex- 
tended, 
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T  II J3  LEAGUE. 


[April  18. 


Oa  the  1st  ana  lotliof  each  Month,  every  Part  containing  Fjur  liighl>MiiiiaW.l°  Portraits,  price  One  Shilling, 

THE   PEOPLE'S   NATIONAL    PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

OilllustrUus  auil  Eminent  Personages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  engrsrod  by  first  rijlftArtiats,  from  Paiutiugs  by  Lawrence, 
ltevnoliU  West,  Shoo,  Hopmier,  Ueechey, Phillips,  Carrii  !i.«cc.  kc. 
With  Memoirs  by  VV.  COOKE  TAYLOR,  Lt,.D. 
Fisher,  Son,  ami  Co.,  the  Caxton  Prew,  Angel-street,  NewtfUe -street,  London. 

On  tlic  lat-uid  lith  of  each  Month,  every  Part  containing  Turn-  higlily-ttnished  Stoel  K-ajnivin:,'s,  prior  One  Sliilliir,-, 

FISHER'S  GALLERY  OF  SCRIPTURE  ENGRAVINGS, 

HISTORICAL  AND  LANDSCAPE, 
tolectod  from  t!ic  best  Vaiutinss  nf  the  Old  Masters.  The  Landscape*  oy  Allow  and  others. 
With  Vebcriiitions.  Historical,  Ucniraphlcal.niid  CcitlMI, 
JJv  JOHN  KITTO,  D.D.,  l'.s.A., 
Editor  or"  The  Pictorial  Bible,"  the  "  Uyclopcdia  of  Biblical  Literature,"  &c.  &c. 
Tisjhcr,  Son,  and  Co.,  the  Caxton  Press,  A!i:;el-strcet,  New^-at  ■  stiwt,  London. 


Now  ready,  Vols  i.,  II..  Ill  ,eaeh  containing  «  beautiful  Engravings  on  Stcel.cltjjaatly  bound,  price  22s., 

THE   PEOPLE'S  GALLERY  OF  ENGRAVINGS, 

After  original  natures  anddrawiags  by  Lawrence,  Turner,  Stmiield,  Prout,  Robert*,  AUoin,  ChalOIUfc  Jlayter,  Parris,  MocUbc,  Stfphanoff,  Catter- 

mole,  U.irtlelt,  U"i  icli ,  &  ■  iV.1 . 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  ti.  N.  WRISHT,  M.A. 
Published  als>  in  Parti,  each  Part  containing  four  beaatiful  Engravings  on  Steel,  for  One  Shilling. 
Fisher,  Sou,  and  Co.,  the  Caxton  Press,  Ansel-street,  N«\vgate-«trtot,  London. 


THE   ARISTOCRACY  OF  ENGLAND; 

A  HISTORY  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.    By  JOHN  HAMPDEN,  Jun. 
Foolscap  8vo.,  7s.  Gd.,  cloth. 
"CBOMwr.i.l.— Whatthonisthegrontrootofallourgrievances?  > 

.  j>VM  -,.|lt.  Aristocracy  !   Giva-  us  tljf  '  "»t"  "  n".d  you  oar  id  lie  tae  secret  or  every  national  embarrassment  I 

"  This  is  indisputably  a  remarkable  volume."'— .Muniing  Advertiser. 
"  A  very  eleven-  book."— Weekly  Dispatch. 

London  :  J.  Chapman,  121,  Newgate-street. 


Just  ready,  In  Two  Volumes,  cloth, 

THE      INDUSTRIAL     HISTORY     OF  FBEE 
NATIONS,  Considered  In  Relation  to  their  Domestic  Institutions 
and  External  Policy.   By  W.  Ton&ENS  M'CcbUOS. 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  18",  Strand. 

NEW  WORK  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Early  In  May,  small  Bvo,  price  Gs.,  (with  illustrations  on  Wood,  by  Samuel 
Palmer,) 

PICTURES       F  II  0  M       I  T  A  L  Y. 
Hy  Cha Dickens. 
Ilradbury  ami  Evuns,  t)u,  Fleet  Street,  Whitefriars. 

Messrs.  Uradbury  and  Evans  have  also  the  gratification  of 
announcing 
A  NEW  ENGLISH  STORY, 

By  Mit-  Dickens, 
To  bo  published  in  iiO  Monthly  Parts,  price  Is.  each, 
Is  now  in  Preparation. 

Second  Edition,  just  published,  leap  1  to.,  price  I'd., 
A  Railway  Traveller's  Heasonsfor  adopting 

UNIFORMITY  OF  GAUGF.     JStated  in  n  Letter  to 
I  K.  BaiNEi-.Esq. 
Joseph  Cundall,  13,  Old  liond-strect. 


THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 
Now  ready,  fcp  4to.,  price  3d., 

HMiE  TOPIC,  No.  3:  containing  a  complete  review  of 
_f_  The  Oregon  Question. 

"TheTo;ic  is  a  weekly  periodical  established  on  a  novel  plan,  which, 
judging  from  the  specimens  already  published,  promises  to  be  character- 
ised by  great  ability."— Morning  Chronicle. 

"  No.  X  contains  a  condensed  history  of  the  Indian  War.  The  essay  is 
eloquent,  truthful,  and  spirit-stirring,  evidently  written  by  one  to  w  hom 
the  country,  its  policy  and  impolicy,  arc  wi  ll  known  We  need  scarcely 
attempt  to  recommend  a  work  that  so  forcibly  recommends  itself  by  its  in- 
trinsic worth."— Sunday  Times. 

'•The  New  Tariir  forms  the  subject  of  the  second  Number.  These  papers, 
or  rather  essays,  arc  written  by  iir>t-rate  writers."— Weekly  Chronicle. 
C.  Mitchell,  lied  Lion  court,  Elect-street. 

DAUBIGNE— ONLY  AUTHENTICATED  EDITION. 

OLIVER  and  BOYD'S  STANDARD  EDITION  of 
D'AURIGNE'S  HISTORY  of  the  REFORMATION-  Volumes  I. 
to  IV.  Being  the  only  English  Edition  eonvcted  and  authenticated  by 
the  Author,  who  has  also  written  a  new  Preface,  and  made  various  Addi- 
tions ,not  hitherto  published.  Large  type,  with  Autograph.  Tost  Svo, 
Cloth    The  first  three  vols  ?s.each;  the  fourth,  £s. 

Vol  I.  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  followed  by  the  others  at  short  intervals. 

Extract  from  Dr  D'Aubigne's  Preface  — "  I  have  revised  this  translation 
line  by  line,  and  word  by  word;  and  I  have  restored  theser.se  wherever  I 
did  not  find  it  clearly  rendered.  It  is  the  only  one  which  I  have  corrected 
X  declare  in  consequence,  that  I  acknowledge  this  translation  as  the  only 
faithful  expression  of  my  thoughts  in  the  English  language,  and  I  recom- 
mend it  as  such  to  all  my  readers." 

Messrs  Outer  and  Boy  d,  Who  have  purchased  the  copyright  of  Vol  IV., 
and  alone  possess  the  right  of  publishing  it  in  Great  lfritain,  are  thus  en- 
abled to  supply  the  only  authentic  and  standard  edition  of  the  four 
volumes  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation 

Lately  published,  demy  Bvo,  Vol  IV.,  price  12s-  cloth. 
Oliver  and  Hoyd,  Edinburgh.   SimpUin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  London 


On  March  31, 184U,  Part  I  ,  in  royal  4to., containing  3 Coloured  Maps,  at  the 
extraordinary  price  of  Is., 

GILBERT'S  MODERN  ATLAS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE ; 
with  an  Introduction  to  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Globe,  and 
an  Alphabetical  Index  of  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  24,000  places. 

The  Proprietor  trusts  that  the  public  approval  which  has  been  so  exten- 
sively bestowed  upon  his  previous  Works  on  Geography  will  be  continued 
to  the  present  Publication.  He  is  determined  that  it  shall  not  only  be  by 
far  the  che.ipcst,  but  the  very  best  work  that  has  ever  been  issued  at  treble 
the  price,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  the  work  will  be : — 

1.  Maps,  beautifully  engraved  on  steel,  from  original  drawings,  in- 
eluding  very  copious,  and  the  best  accredited  information  derived  from 
geographers  and  travellers  of  decided  reputation. 

2.  Each  Part  will  contain  three  Maps,  accurately  coloured  in  outline. 

3.  The  Consulting  Index,  o!  24,0  0  places,  which  will  of  itself  be  a  Gazet- 
teer of  Reference,  has  been  compiled  with  the  greatest  care. 

4.  The  Division:^  Maps  of  the  Continents,  each  has  a  scale,  showing  the 
lineal  dimensions  of  the  respective  Countries  in  contrast  with  England; 
the  same  Maps  have  also  the  Points  of  the  Compass,  within  the  circle  of 
which  is  introduced  a  Miniature  Map  of  the  quarter  of  the  globe  in  which 
the  country  is  situated-showing  at  a  glance  the  position  and  area  each 
particular  empire  or  state  occupies  in  comparison  with  the  Continent  to 
w  hich  it  belongs. 

5.  The  Work  will  be  completed  in  eleven  Parts,  and  the  entire  publica- 
tion issued  by  February  1, 1M47. 

l>.  To  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  the  Work,  and  decide  how  far  the 
promises  of  the  Proprietor  are  borne  out  by  the  perform  a  nee,  he  undertakes 
lo  supply  every  bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  first  two  Parts 
of  the  Work,  through  his  usual  correspondent  or  agent,  on  a  distinct  gua- 
rantee to  take  back  all  unsold  copies  of  these  Parts  up  to  January,  1847-  liy 
this  arrangement,  every  person  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  will  be 
uble  to  command  a  sight  of  the  Work,  and  to  decide  with  confidence  on  the 
distinguishing  features  and  merits  of  this  national  undertaking. 

London:  James  Gilbert,  49,  Paternoster-row;  and  by  order  of  every 
Bookseller,  Stationer,  &c,  in  the  United  Kingdom 


Dr.  Robert  Culverwell's  Guide  t  i  Health  and  Long  Life. 
(300  pases,  pocket  volume);  price  Is. .  by  post,  ls.Ud., 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and 'AVOID;  with  Diet 
Tables  for  all  Complaints,  lly  R.  J.  Cui.vebu  ell, M.D. ,  M  R.C.S., 
L.A.C. ,  &e.  Contents  . — How  to  insure  perfect  digestion,  tranquil  feelings, 
u  good  night  s  Wit]  a  clear  head,  and  a  contented  mind.  By  an  observance 
of  the  instructions  herein  contained,  the  feeble,  the  nervously  delicate, 
even  to  the  most  shattered  constitution,  may  acquire  the  greatest  amount 
of  physical  happiness,  and  reach  in  health  the  full  period  of  life  allotted  to 
num.  To  be  had  of  Sherwood,  23,  Paternoster-row,  and  all  Hooksellcrs,  or 
direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Arundcl-t-trect,  Strand,  who  may  be  advised 
with  on  thr-Mc  matters  daily  till  3;  evening  a,  7  till  9. 


CIORNER'S  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  for  School 
J  and  Family  Reading. 

Each  History,  commencing  with  the  earliest  Authentic  records,  is  conti- 
nued to  tho  present  time  ;  faithfully  pourtra.Ting,  also,  the  Maimers,  Cus- 
toms, and  .statu*  Of  Civilisation  of  the  People. 

Round  with  Without 
the  Questions.  Questions 
England  and  Wales;  five  fine  plates,  and  map,      4s.   -      -      -   3s.  fid. 
IrcUnd  j  three  fine  plates,  and  map       -       -      -    3s.    -       -       -    2s.  (id. 
fteotland ;  three  fine  plates,  and  imp     -       -       -   3s  -       -2s.  tid. 

France  ;  three  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  Gd. 
Spain  and  Portugal;  three  plates,  and  mop  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s,  6d, 
Denmark,  Sweden, and  Norway;  with  two  fine  plates  and  map  -  2s.  (Jd. 
Germany  and  the  German  Empire  ;  it  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  3s.  (id 
Tu  Uev  and  the  Ottomuu  Empire  ;  3  fine  platen,  and  map  -  -  3s.  (id. 
Poland  and  Russia;  with  three  fine  plates, and  map  -  -  -  3s.  (id. 
Italy  and  Switzerland  ;  three  flue  plate*,  and  map  -      -      -   3s.  (id, 

Holland  and  Belgium,  witU  two  fine  plates, and  map      ...    Si,  (id. 

The  object  of  these  works— peculiarly  suited  to  Schools  and  Families— is 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  faithful  History  of  each  Nation,  interspersed 
with  an  accurate  account  of  the  Religion,  Customs,  National  Character- 
istics, Ktateof  Civilisation,  and  Domestic  Habits  of  the  peoplu,  In  various 

Eeriods  of  their  history  :— to  attract  the  attention  of  the  rising  generation 
/  purity  of  language  and  clearness  of  detail :  and  thus  render  easy  and 
plca.si.nt  the  attnluuient  of  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  events  of  history. 

London:  Dean  and  Co.,  Thjeadnr#dJe-|tjeet  t  »ad,by  order,  of  all  Uuok- 
leUers. 


IMCHARD  COBDEN,  ESQ.,  MP.— The  ENdHAVING 
\j  of  the  PORTRAIT  of  RICH  Alt!)  COBDEN,  ESQ.,  MP.,  en- 
graved in  the  highest  style  of  art  by  F.  C.  Lewis,  Esq.,  engraver  to  the 
Q,UCCn,  is  NOW  READY.  The  Portrait  has  been  produced  under  the 
p  itronagc  and  sanction  of  the  Council  of  the  Anti -Corn  -  Law  League,  and 
is  the  only  authentic  engraved  portrait  published.  The  likeness  is  a  mo?t 
characteristic  one,  and  has  received  the  unqualified  approbation  of  Mr 
Cobden  s  personal  fiiends  £  a.  d. 

Fi;st  class  Proofs,  w  ith  autograph  -  1116 
India  Proofs  -  -  -  -  1  1  0 
French  Paper  Proofs     -        -        -  0  10  6 

Prints  0  6  0 

Uniform  with  the  above,  Mr.  Agncw  has  published  a  series  of  Portraits  of 
the  Members  of  the  Council  Of  the  League,  all  of  which  arc  engraved  in  n 
line  and  finished  Style.   The  following  are  now  ready:— 

Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P.         I      John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Hon  C  P.Villitrs.M.P.  |       Right  Hon.  Karl  Radnor. 

George  \Yilsou,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  League. 
Dr.  Bo  Wring,  M.P.  I       Colonel  Thompson. 

Henry  Ash  worth,  Esq.  f       Milner  Oibson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Willi. ini  Rawson,  Esq. .Treasurer  of  the  League. 
J.Brotherton,  Esq.,  M.P.  |       John  Brooks,  E>q.  j 

Sir  Thomas  Potter. 
Arran gcmcntS ha.TC  also  been  made  to  publish  the  Portraits  of 
William  Brown,  Etq.,  of  Liverpool. 
Edward  Paines.Esq.  I       Lawrence  Hey  worth,  Esq. 

night  Hon.  Earl  Dueie  |       Hight  Hon.  Lord  Morpeth. 

Robert  Hyde  Greg,  Esq  ,  &£,  &e. 
All  executed  the  same  size,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  Gal- 
lery of  Portraits  ever  brought  before  the  public.  The  Portrait  of  WIL- 
LIAM BROWN,  Esq.,  which  is  being  engraved  by  James  Thomson,  Esq., 
of  London,  w  ill  bo  ready  very  Shortly,  and  parties  wishing  lo  subscribe  will 
please  to  forward  theirnames  without  delay,  to  secure  good  impressions. 

Manchester:  published  by  THOMAS  AGNBW,  Repository  of  Aits, 
Exchange-Street.   London  :  Messrs.  Ackei man  and  Co.,  Strand.  

riMIAMES  TUNNEL— 13rilliani]y  ligbtet]  with  "  Lowe's" 

I  Patent  NapthaHzed  Gas,  is  open  as  a  thoroughmre  day  and  night- 
Toll,  One  Penny. 

Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  lni3  been  Eight  Months  in 
Pre  paration. 

THE  Royal  Family  at  i  ionic,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albei  t  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  F. 
Tussaud,  the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  is  n*w  added  to  the  Collection. 
—BAZAAR,  Raker-street,  Portm, in-square, 
"This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis."— -Times. 
Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Rooms,  Gd.  Open  from  11  till  4  ;  and  from 
7  till  10 


I?  L  ]•:  C 1'  li  O  PL  A  T ING  LIQUID  SILVER,  Is.  per  Bottle, 
_i  or  four  in  one.  3s.,  resilvers  the  coppery  parts  of  worn  plated  articles, 
instantly  restoring  their  pristine  beauty  and  durability,  equal  to  the  patent 
process,  at  one-fiftieth  Oi  the  cost,  and  less  trouble  than"  cleaning.  Gold 
Reviver,  2s  6d  ;  Bold  Varnish,  Is  id, for  reviving  tarnished  and  restoring 
damaged  gilding.  The  above  are  the  original  and  established  preparations, 
nianufiit'tiired  only  by  S  a  tii  and  Co..  261 ,  Strand  [opposite  Norfolk-street 


BALANCE  IVOHY  TA13LE  KNIVES,  10s.  psr  dozen 
dessert  ditto,  9s. ;  carvers,  3s.  Gd.  per  pair.  White  bone  table  knives 
(is.;  dessert  ditto,  4s, ;  carvers,  2s.  per  pair.  Superior  kitchen  table  knives 
and  forks,  from  (is.  Gd.  per  dozen.  Tabic  knivos,  with  handles  of  pur 
Nickel  Silr«r,  tables,  '22s.  per  dozen  ;  dessert  ditto,  18s. ;  earvGrs,  Gs.Gd.  per 
pair,  all  marked  Richard  nnd  John  Slack,  and  warranted. 

They  also  solicit  an  inspection  of  their  extensive  and  superior  stock  of 
Fender  and  Fire-irons,  as  well  as  every  article  in  furnishing  Ironmongery 
of  the  newest  designs,  at  prices  30  per  cent,  under  any  other  house.  310, 
Strand.  Opposite  Somerset  House.  Established,  [$16.  Their  book,  with 
upwards  of  200  engravings,  gratis,  or  post  free.  The  money  returned  for 
any  article  not  approved  of. 

T>0TANIC  WATER  and  BEAR'S  GREASE.— When 
_I)  the  hair  is  becoming  thin  and  falling  oft,  the  only  effectual  remedy, 
besides  shaving  the  head,  is  the  use  of  the  two  above  named  articles,  applied 
alternately— the  botanic  water  to  cleanse  the  roots  from  scurf,  and  as  a  sti- 
mulant, and  the  bear's  grease  as  a  nourisher.  If  any  further  evidence  was 
required  of  the  virtues  of  bear's  grease  for  renovating  and  preserving  the 
hair,  Mr.  Catlin's  account  of  the  quantity  used,  and  the  length  of  hair  ob- 
tained by  some  of  the  North  American  Indians,  would  be  a  sufficient 
answer.— ROSS  and  SONS)  119  and  120,  Bishopsgate-street,  who  first  in- 
troduced the  use  of  bear's  grease  in  this  country,  and  who  fat  and  kill  the 
animals,  recommend  the  public  to  purchase  none  other  but  with  theirnames 
and  address  printed  on  the  pot,  or  the  chances  are  they  are  obtaining  a 
spurious  article .  AU  vegetable  oils  applied  to  the  hair  are  worse  than 
usRlaaa. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  LANDLORD 

QECOND   B1UTTSII    BUILDING    AND  INVEST- 

O  MLNT  COMPANY.  Enrolled- 

Established  on  Mncarthur's  Simplified  and  Improved  Plan. 
Monthly  Subscription,  10s  per  Share. 

No  Redemption  Fee. 
Offie?,  3,  Ivy-Lane,  St.  Paul's,  London. 
Hours,  10  till  4. 
Commenced  in  March,  1816. 

TRUSTEES. 

William  Anderson, M.R.C.S.,  12,  Chad  well  street,  Myddleton-sqnare. 

William  Farmer,  'Jy,  Charlotte-terrace,  Barnsbury -road,  Islington. 

James  Staley,  Tibbertoii-square,  Islington. 

Thomas  Sheppard.5,  Gainsford-plaee,  P.arnsbury-road. 

All  letters  should  be  directed  to  "  The  Second  British  Building  and 
Investment  Company,"  3,  Ivy-lane.  St.  Paul's,  London. 

The  British  Ruilding  and  Investment  Company  was  commenoed  on  the 
4th  September,  1943.  in  live  months  enrolled  faflO  Shareholder!!,  issued  2900 
Shares,  and  advanced  about  £10,G!15 to  its  Shareholder*  for  the  purchase  of 
property.  Such  success  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Building  Societies. 

At  a  Public  Meeting, at  which  upwards  of  1100  persons  were  present,  held 
at  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  Tues  iay,  17th  Feb.,  1846,  Mr.  YV. 
Farmer,  in  thechaii\the  following  Resolutions  were  carried  unanimously : 

Moved  by  Mr,  Beal,  seconded  by  Mr  Lovejoy,— That  this  meeting  highly 
approves  of  the  plan  on  which  the  Second  British  Building  and  Investment 
Company  is  established  ;  and  cordially  recommends  it  to  the  public  as  being 
based  on  equal  justice  to  all,  and  providing  for  the  members,  desirous  of 
purchasing  property,  the  greatest  advantages  consistent  with  security  to 
the  whole  body  of  members. 

Moved  by  Mr,  Alexander,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas,— That  this  meeting 
Considers  the  conduct  of  the  Directors,  in  waiving  their  right  to  receive 
or  claim  any  advance  from  the  Company  during  the  first  12  months,  as 
highly  honourable,  and  deserving  of  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  meeting. 

"  We  hold  Maearthur's  plan  for  forming  Building  Societies  to  be  a  de- 
Cided  improvement."— Weekly  Dispatch 

"He  has  really  simplified  and  improved  the  plan  on  which  Building 
Societies  are  conducted."— Temperance  Intelligencer. 

The  Prospectus  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  of  any  of  the  Directors,  and  at 

Sussex  Hall,  52,  Leadenhall  strvet.City. 

Coffee  Rooms,  Fxctcr-streel,  Sloane -street. 

Coffee  Rooms,  Henry-street,  Portland  Town. 

The  Mechanic's  Institution,  Ot  Carlisle-street,  Fortman-mnrkct. 

The  "  National"  Office.  IB.  St.  Mary  Axe,  City. 

C.  WltCOmb,  121,  Leadenball  street. 

\V.  Parkins,  11 ,  Han  way-street,  Oxford  street. 

•T.  H.  StariO.  166,  High  Holboru. 

The  Building  Societies  Resord  Ofllcc,  121,  Leadenhall-streot:  or  at 
The  Office  of  the  Company,  3,  Ivy  lane,  St.  Paul's,  from  10  to  i  o'clock, 
whore  also  the  Rules, price  fid.,  may  be  •btainml 

Shares  may  be  taken,  and  Subscript  ions  paid  nt  the  Office,  3,  Ivy-lase, 
SI  Paul's,  Loudon    Hours,  10  till  4,  and  on  Saturday  Evenings, from  7  to  10. 
Kubccrlptions  received  on 

Friday  next,  at  the  Temperance  Hall, Henry-street,  Portland  Town; 
From  7  to  9  in  the  evening. 

All  Letters  should  bo  directed  to  the  Second  British  Building  and  Invest- 
ment Company,  3,  Ivy-lane,  St.  Paul's,  London,  prepaid,  and  if  an  answer 
iarcquircdjUbtuuip  for  the  reply  lumtt  be  cucloNuq. 


"VT UMBER  ONE,  ST.   PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD  

1*  As  real  goodness  is  not  helped  by  praise,  nor  injured  by  rcDi  oacli  in 
the  BLACK  TEA,  at  4s.  (Jd.  per  lb.,  Hold  by  DARIN  and  COMPANY  owJi 
ita  popularity  solely  to  its  intrinsic  excellence. 

Orders  from  the  country  forwarded  Cairlage  Free. 
1) 


T*  E 

A  9  Mixed,  per  Lb. 
Grey  Goose, 
Foreign  ditto 


K     A     T     II     E     H  S^. 

-   la.  0J.  |  ltcst  Foreign  Grey  Gujsc  2s.  Od, 


Is.  ill.  I  Host  Irish  While  Ucios  •,  2».  cd 

Is.  Hd.  I  Host  Dantzlc  -         Ss  od. 

HF.Al.lilld  SON.13B  foppniilp  the  Cl;:il"  D/'  r.ttiMiham  Court  Rnnd'  ' 

OUTFITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  nnd  the  UUJ.d- 
NIES.  rnrtieK  liarins  England  will  find  It  ti)  ti;.  ir  adTUltlM  to 
purchase  their  Outfits  at  U.  J.  MO.N.N'KKY  nnd  CO. ■S.lCj.  Fenehuiel,  ,;„.,., 
City,  where  a  large  assortment  of  shirts,  Clothm-,-,  Ho.ii  rv,  (iau/e  Merino 
Under  Shirts, &e.,  adapted  for  each  particular  colony, as  u  i  ll  as  for  liie  voy- 
n»c,  is  kept  ready  for  immediate  use, and  at  prices  far  mure  reasonable  than 
usually  eharyed  for  the  same  articles. 

Heddinc,  Military  Accoutrements,  Cnhin  nnd  Camp  Furniture  of  ev* 
description,    lasts,  with  Pi  ices  aillxed.  forSrarded  hy  post. 

SllLUMi  Dl' F  UAKt'KIb. 

LUCK,  KENT,  and  CUMM1NG,  beg  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  as  well  ns  their  friends  nnd  the  public,  that  they 
hnve  removed  thrir  llusiness  from  1  'nrpeutcr  *  Hall,  London  Wall,  to  Un  ii- 
lon-ct.-iMi'-hed  Wan  house,  1,  1{  Kl  i  TAT  STK 1  ;1 .']',  \\'.<V!  I'lll.OO  I'l  \\  ; 
opposite  Howell  and  Ja.nt^'.s,  :r.d  to  IIS,  HA  L  TON  (iAKDKN,  HOI.HOUn' 


id  Ja 

Where  they  trust  that  Patronage  will  be  continued  which  they  hav<  en- 
joy, -d  for  upwards  of  a  century.  A  eensidei  nh',e  poi  li.^n  of"  their  la  i  •  t.,c'k 
of  SHtl'SSKI.S,  KIDDKUM  INSTMfl,  und  other  Carpet inx,  to  be  sold  ai  % 
Great  lteduction.  In  addition  to  Curpctiuif,  they  have  at  their  W'eet  Knd 
Establishment, a  large  Stock  of  Chintzes,  Damasks, Tabourets,  ,<tc.  tfcc.weU 
worthy  of  intention.  A  splendid  Carpet,  of  IhitMi  mauufat  ture  ,  2i)  3  by 
18,  with  a  centre  and  border,  at  less  than  cost  price. 

fONES'S 


aUcss 

"TONka'S   Mi~m"  aiLVEH    LEVKK     WATCH  Kg 
warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  telling 
atthe  Manufactory,  33S,  strand,  opposite  Someryet-hour.e.   'tin.,  eumbiue 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  eleeanee  of  an  ornanien. 

of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-oflice  order  for  Ik.  above  the  pi  ice,  a  "Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Head  Jones's  *' Sketch  of 

Watch  Work  ."Pent  free  for  a  2d.  siJimn 


UTOUIMNG  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRACTION 

0  of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently  and  effectually 
removed  ,in  Youth  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  by  the  occasional  use  of  the 
Improved  Elastic  Chest  Expander,  which  is  li^ht,  simple  easily  employed, 
outwardly  oi  invisibly,  without  any  uncomfortable  n,.t  taint,  or  impediment 
to  exercise.  Sent  por  post,  by  Mr.  A.  Uinyon,  Sole  Manufacturer  and 
Proprietor,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden,  Loudon,  or  full  pai  tim- 
ars  oa  receiving  n  postage  stamp. 

EC* UK Y  IN  SHAVlNli.  ~%M 

JOHN  GOSNELLfimlCO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 
CHEAM  f Patronised  by  Prinee  Albert).  This  inestimable  Cream  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  t'.ie  disagree*  1 
able  smell  inseparable  from  that  article  in  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  white 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  on 
M.   face,  and  emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

in  Pots,  price  'is.  <>d.,  3s.  Cd.,  &c 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Three  King-court,  Lombard-street,  London, 
Manufacturers  of  Couibsand  Urushesof  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  movt 
approved  principles. 

"UENDKltS,    STOVES,    mid    FIltK-lHONS.  —  The 

I  largest  assortment  of  Stoves  and  Fenders,  as  well  as  General  Iron* 
mongery,  in  tho  world,  is  now  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S.  TJUKTON'S  (late 
1UPPON  and  HURTON'S)  extensive  warehouses.  Uright  ste&l  fi  nders,  to 
4  feet,  from  30a  each  ;  ditto,  ditto,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  from  fid ,■ 
rich  bronzed  scroll  do.,  with  steel  bar,  lUs.  (Id.  ;  lixon  fenders,  ;i  I  i 
4s  (id:  4  feet,  6s.;  ditto  bronzed,  and  fitted  with  standards,  3  feet,  9s  ;  4 
feet,  lis.;  wrought  iron  kitchen  fenders,  3  feet,  4s  6d ,  4  feet.Cs;  bright 
register  stoves,  with  bronzed  ornaineiyu,  and  two  sets  of  bars,  from  9is; 
ditto,  ditto,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  from  £9;  block  dining-room  register 
stoves,  2  feet,  l^s ;  3  feet. 27s;  bed-room  register  stoves,  2  feet,  Itis  ;  3  feet, 
24s.  The  new  economical  thcrmlo  stove,  with  fender  and  radiating  hearth- 
plate,  from  £H ;  fire-irons  for  chambers  Is  9d  per  set;  handsome  do., 
with  cut  heads,  Gs  6d  ;  newest  pattern,  with  elegant  bronzed  heads,  lis. 
A  variety  of  fire-irons,  with  ormolu  and  1  ichly  cut  heads,  at  proportionate- 
prices.  Any  artiele  In  the  furnishing  ironmongery,  30  percent  under  any 
other  house.  The  money  returned  for  every  artiele  not  apjiroved  or. 
Detailed  catalogues,  with  engravings,  sent  (per  pnstl  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S  (late  1UPPON  and  HURTON'S  stock  of 
general  furnishing  ironmongery  is  literally  the  largest  in  the  world,  nnd 
as  no  language  can  he  employed  to  give  4  correct  idea  of  its  variety  and  ex* 
tent,  purchasers  are  invited  to  rail  and  inspect  it.— S9,  Oxford -street 
(rorner  of  Newman-street)     Established  in  WclU-street.lS20. 

C10MFORT  in  SHAVING  depends  on  the  \n\>\m-  tiso 
/  of  a  good  RAZOR,  an  efficient  STROP,  and  a  PASTE  tu  renovate  tho 
surface  of  the  Strop  when  it  becomes  black  and  cholcedwith  the  steel  from 
the  Razor;  to  these  must  be  added  a  Soap  that  w;ll  not  dry  suddenly  on 
the  face,  and  a  smooth  taper-pointed  elastic  Shavine  Brush.  Unless  ;dl 
these  points  are  attended  to,  and  the  Razoi-  wiped  and  stropped  after  shnv- 
ing,  that  operation  must  always  be  a  troublesome,  even  if  not  a  painful  ope, 
Thotc  gentlemen  whose  (having  apparatus  is  defective,  arc  invited  m 

1  J.  MECHl'S  I'.stablishment,  No.  4,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  wht-j-o 
they  will  not  only  obtain  all  they  require  for  the  toilet  reasonable  and  effi- 
cient, but  may  also  procure  gratis  his  instructions  for  oaay  shaving,  strop- 
ping, &c.— A  large  assortment  of  Papier-Mache  Manufactures,  d.  ess  ins; 
cases,  work  boxes,  and  writina  desks,  bagatelle  tables,  ftp,  I 

13ALDNKSS.— The  reproductive  powers  of  ROWLAND'S 
J3  MACASSAR  OIL  are  constantly  and  surprisingly  shown  in  cases  of 
Baldness  of  the  Head  from  whatsoever  cau*c  arising  (proved  hy  '.numerous 
testimonials  open  for  inspection  at  the  Proprietors),  in  eliciting,  nnev. 
ringly,  from  the  latent  stem  the  active  progression  of  vitality,  so  that  In 
numerous  instances  whero  other  specifies  have  been  tried  in' vain,  ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR  OIL  has  superseded  the  ornaments  of  art  by  re- 
instating in  full  plenitude  of  beauty  the  permanent  graces  and  utilit  ies  of 
nature. 

CAUTION. — The  words  "  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL"  are  on  the 
Wrapper  of  each  genuine  bottle. 

Sold  by  them  at  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Per- 
fumers. V 
 All  others  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS  1 

T  WON  D 

I  I  wonder  at  the  mighty  House  of  MOSES 

I  wonder  at  the  scene  which  it  discloses; 
,  I  wonder  at  the  splendour  and  extent 
Which  signalise  this  vast  Establishment; 
I  wonder  at  the  elegant  attire 
Which  connoisseurs  continually  admire  \ 
I  wonder  not  that  Messrs.  MOSES 1  gain 
Public  supporters  in  so  vast  a  train  ; 
I  wonder  at  the  cutters'  matchless  taste, 
Fitting  and  neat,  and  elegantly  chaste ; 
I  wonder  at  the  trousers;  and  I  wonder 
At  MOSES'  Coats— both  over-contsand  under 
I  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the  vests. 
On  which  the  gazing  eye  with  rapture  rests; 
I  wonder  at  the  dress  for  juveniles ; 
I  wonder  at  the  new  and  varied  stvles  j 
I  wonder  at  the  hats ;  and  think  iiaropcr 
That  MOSES  should  proviso  me  with  a  topper; 
I  wonder  that  the  price  is  so  much  under; 
I  wonder  altogether  at  the  wonder! 

LIST  QF  PRICES 


E 


Ready -Mape. 


£  rs.  d. 


Tweed  Taglioni.  from 

( ashmcrcttc  Codringtous 
arid  Taglionia 

Summer  Coats  in  every  de- 
scription and  make,  in- 
cluding the  Registered 
Coat  - 

Blouses  In  every  material 

Splendid  pattern  Summer 
Vests  - 

Cashmere  and  Persian  in 
endless  variety 

Black  and  Fancy  Satina 

Fancy  Trousers 

Black  tllttq  - 

Dress  Coat  ... 

Frock  ditto  ... 
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Made  to  MEAsnnr..    £  g-d. 
Coats  in  every  material 
adapted  for  the  season  in 
every  variety  of  style  and 
fashion  to  order,  from 
Quilting  Vests,  Csfdcaeh, 

or  3  for  - 
Cashmere,  in  every  variety 

of  pattern  - 
Satin,  plain, or  fancy 
Cloth  orcasiiuore  do 
lte*t  single  milled  do 
Spring  Trousers  in  every 

pattern  - 
Single  milled  Albert  and 
Victoria  ditto         -    .  - 
Best  or  Black  dress  do 
Dress  Coats  - 

„      best  manufactd. 
Frock  ditto  - 

best  manufactd. 


0  11; 

0  19 

ft, 

0  H 

0  14 

! 

0  8 

0  13 

0  10 

0  1!) 

I 

1  <j 

1  12 

0 

2  lo 

» 

1  15 

0 

3  3 

0 

A  new  work,  entitled  "  Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  with  full 
directions  fji  self-measuroment,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded 

post  free. 

Mourning  to  any  extent  at  5  Minutes  notice. 
Observe.— Any  article  purchased,  or  made  to  measure,  if  not  approved 
of.  will  be  immediately  e*  chanced,  or  the  money  returned. 

E.  MOSES  and  SON, Tailors,  Woollen  Drapers,  Clothiers,  Hatters, 
Hosiers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
guard  the  public  against  imposition,  but  have  learned  that  the  untradefl 
man-like  falsehood  "  of  being  connected  with  them,"  or  its  the  same  con- 
cern, has  been  resorted  to  in  many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons  they 
have  no  connexion  with  any  other  house  in  or  out  of  London.  Any  of 
those  who  desire  genuine  cheap  clothing  should,  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, call  or  send  to  Minories  and  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church,  City, 
London. 

Notice.- —The  entrance  to  the  Bespoke  Department  is  at  81,  Aldgate. 
N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
Evening  till  sunset  on  Saturday  Evening,  when  it  is  resumed  till  twelve 

o'clock- 


f  rinted  at  the  Wnitefriars  Printing-office,  Rouverfc-atreet,  In  the  pre- 
cinct of  Whitefrlars,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  John  Gadsdy,  printer,  of 
Number  7t  Kldirmoiuit-place,  Hampstead-roau,  in  the  County  of  Mid  diet- 
sex,  nnd  also  of  Number  4,  Fairfield  place,  CheCtham-hill-road,  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  publihhcd  at  Num- 
oer  G7,  Fleet  street,  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Dunstun-m-thc-West,  In  the  city 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fund 
vill  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
on. 

Subscribers  of  half -a-cr  men,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
foncarded  to  them  a  copy  of  T he  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  irill  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
t  und  addresses  to  the  offices  oj  The  League,  Newalts- 
.   huildings,  Manchester,  or  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmissi0n  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
•  eoniributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 
i»  The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  of  The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers )  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


THE  DELAY. 

"When  (he  time  comes,  honourable  gentlemen  will  see 
whether  her  Majesty's  Government  are  sincere  or  not  in  the 
Bourse  which  they  have  taken.  I  can  tell  the  honourable  mem- 
ber, that  there  is  no  proof  of  sincerity  with  regard  to  this 
Hill  which  shall  not  he  given  in  the  event  of  its  failure  or  altera- 
tion hi  its  progress  through  Parliament.  But  I,  for  one,  will 
not  condescend  to  answer  that  accusation.  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  facts  themselves  would  have  been  a  complete 
refutation  of  it,  in  the  mind  of  any  honourable  member." — Sir 
ItOBEP.T  Peel,  March  30. 

"V\  e  entirely  believe  the  Premier.  We  accept 
the  pledge  of  unflinching  devotedness  to  the  na- 
tional cause,  thus  proudly  and  boldly  tendered,  and 
await  its  fulfilment  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
or  misgiving.  Even  the  vexatious  and  harassing 
delay,  of  little  less  than  a  month's  duration,  which 
has  intervened  since  these  words  were  spoken  in 

'  the  hearing  of  England  and  the  world,  has  in  no 
way  impaired  the  force,  or  perplexed  the  import,  of 

1  I  those  "  facts"  which,  of  themselves,  are  a  "  com- 
!  plete  refutation"  of  any  charge  or  suspicion  of  un- 
faithfulness. Sir  Eobert  Peel  is  in  earnest — if 
ever  man  was.  It  were  sheer  childishness  to  doubt 
the  Free  Trade  Minister's  determination  to  carry 
through,  at  whatever  cost,  a  measure  with  which 
he  has  linked  his  name,  fame,  and  fortunes — whose 
principle  he  so  thoroughly  understands,  so  heartily 
espouses,  and  so  luminously  and  forcibly  expounds 
— and  for  which  he  has  freely  made  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  painful  sacrifices  which  conviction 
and  the  sense  of  duty  ever  exacted  of  a  public  man. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  in  earnest — cannot  but  be  in 
earnest.  He  will  pass  his  bill — though  he  dissolve 
Parliament  for  it.  He  will  pass  his  bill — though 
he  create  peers  for  it.  He  will  pass  his  bill — and 
not  any  other  bill  that  the  faction  may  dare  offer 
him  and  the  country  in  its  stead.  He  will  pass  his 
hill  as  it  stands — or,  it  may  even  yet  be,  with  a 
"  total  and  immediate  "  amendment — the  only  sort 
of  amendment  bis  acceptance  of  which  lies  within 
the  compass  of  possibility.  He  means  the  whole 
of  what  he  says — and  will  do  it.  We  honour  un- 
hesitatingly the  Premier's  draft  on  our  confidence, 
and  rest,  with  unqualified  assurance  of  faith,  on 
the  promise,  that  "there  is  no  proof  of  sincerity 

WITH  REGARD  TO  THIS  BILL  WHICH  SHALL  HOT  BE 
GIVEN  IN  THE  EVENT  OF  ITS  FAILURE  OR  ALTERA- 
TION IN  ITS  PROGRESS  THROUGH  PARLIAMENT." 

And  the  country  believes  this,  too.  And  this  is 
why  the  country  endures — with  a  patience  that 
would  otherwise  be  inexplicable — that  seemingly  in- 
I  terminable  delay  which  a  strange  and  unlooked  for 
combination  of  circumstances  has  interposed  be- 
tween the  virtual  and  the  formal  realisation  of  its 
will.  Very  mortifying,  very  harassing,  very  injurious 
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to  all  public  and  private  interests,  is  the  present 
stoppage  of  the  business  of  legislation,  when  we 
were  so  near  the  goal — when  majorities,  so  large 
and  sweeping  as  to  be  irreversible  by  any  power  of 
political  accident,  had,  after  debates  universally  felt 
to  be  exhaustive  of  the  whole  question,  affirmed  the 
Bill,  both  in  its  principle  and  itsdetails,  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  put  it  through  its  last  formal  stage, 
and  send  it  up  to  "  another  place,"  stamped  with  the 
fiat  of  the  united  statesmanship  and  matured  intelli- 
gence of  the  empire — then  to  have  it  thrust  aside  and 
hung  up,  to  wait  for  the  completion  of  a  tedious  and 
unprofitable  form  ality  with  respect  to  a  totally  different 
and  unrelated  measure  !  Still,  we  bear  it.  We  can 
ill  afford  to  wait,  yet  we  do  wait,  tranquilly  rely- 
ing both  on  the  perfect  integrity  of  purpose  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  on  our  own  power  to  bear 
him  and  his  Bill  victoriously  through  all  obstruc- 
tions. 

Disappointing  and  vexatious  as  is  the  present 
entanglement  of  the  public  business,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  speak  with  anything  approaching  to 
bitterness,  either  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  those 
parties  whose  conflicting  views  of  public  duty  have 
occasioned  it.  We  freely  credit  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Irish  members  with  upright  inten- 
tions, however  widely  we  may  dissent  from  the  pro- 
priety and  prudence  of  the  course  which  they  have 
respectively  taken,  and  however  deeply  we  must  de- 
plore the  result.  Of  the  particular  motives  that 
have  induced  the  Premier  to  consent  to  postpone 
the  third  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  to  the  merely  for- 
mal first  reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  we  do  not 
profess  to  give  any  precise  account.  Whether  his 
intention  was  simply  to  comply  with  the  requi- 
sitions of  a  customary  courtesy  towards  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature,  or  whether  he  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  progress  of  his  Free  Trade 
measures  in  the  Upper  House  would  be  thereby 
smoothed  and  facilitated — or  by  whatever  other 
motive,  or  combination  of  motives,  he  may  have 
been  actuated — we  cannot  undertake  to  say.  We 
have,  in  any  case,  no  more  doubt  that  his  decision 
was  taken  in  perfect  good  faith,  than  we  have  that 
it  was  adopted  on  erroneous  premises,  and  has  been 
productive  of  injurious  consequences.  It  must,  in 
common  fairness,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  sustained 
and  systematic  opposition  to  a  measure  en  its  first 
reading,  is  extremely  unusual — that  the  formality 
which  the  Government  have  insisted  on  maintain- 
ing is  one  which  ordinarily  passes  as  a  matter  of 
course — and  that  for  a  minister  to  rescind  a  deci- 
sion of  this  sort,  when  it  has  once  been  announced 
and  acted  on,  requires  an  exercise  of  moral  courage 
of  which  very  few  public  men  are  capable.  It  was 
a  great  mistake,  certainly — but  perhaps  not  an  un- 
natural one  ,  and,  once  committed,  retreat  was  dif- 
ficult and  embarrassing. 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  members  in  this  un 
fortunate  affair,  we  must  likewise  speak  with  the 
candour  and  fairness  which  they  are  entitled  to 
expect  at  our  hands.  We  do  not  assume  any  right 
to  condemn  them  for  the  course  which,  in  their 
judgment,  the  duties  they  owe  to  that  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom  which  they  more  immediately 
represent,  have  imposed  on  them.  Much  as  we 
lament  all  that  has  happened,  wc  are  not  aware  of 
anything  in  the  conduct  of  tho  Irish  members 
which  implies  either  the  absence,  or  the  weakness,  of 
the  highest  motives  that  should  govern  public  men ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  their  departure 
from  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  house,  in  such 
cases,  has,  thus  far,  been  incidentally  productive  of 
some  highly  useful  results,  by  fastening  public  at- 
tention, with  unwonted  fixity  and  earnestness,  on 
the  real  nature  and  causes  of  tbe  disorganisation  of 
society  in  their  landlord-ridden  country.  We 
trust,  however,  that  they  will  not  tliink  it  ne- 
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cessary  further  to  prolong  tins  course  of  action, 
witbout  most  fully  taking  into  account  all  tlie 
elements  of  the  case  on  which  they  lutve  to  de- 
cide. Without  pretending  to  judge  for  them,  we 
may  express  our  own  strong  opinion  that  the 
practical  purpose  of  their  opposition  to  the  first 
formal  stage  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  has  been 
already  most  abundantly  answered.  They  have 
sufficiently  marked  their  sense  of  the  obnoxious 
character  of  this  measure,  and  their  determination 
to  use  every  possible  exertion  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  law ;  and  they  have  brought  home  to  the 
public  mind  and  heart  an  amount  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  real  condition  and  wauts  of  Ireland, 
to  which  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  any  further 
protraction  of  this  debate  should  contribute  any 
material  addition.  We  trust  that,  remembering 
that  the  Corn  Bill  is,  at  least,  as  much  an  Irish 
as  it  is  an  English  measure — that,  in  fact,  tbe 
necessity  to  which  we  owe  its  introduction  now 
is  mainly  an  Irish  necessity — they  will  be  able 
to  reconcile  it  to  their  sense  of  duty,  to  oppose  no 
further  obstacle  to  the  observance  of  a  customary 
Parliamentary  formality,  and  to  reserve  until  ano- 
ther occasion  an  opposition  whose  possible  and  in- 
cidental advantages  bear  now  so  small  a  proportion 
to  its  certain  and  direct  evils. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  solicitous  to  re- 
assure those  of  our  friends  throughout  the  country, 
whose  confidence  may  have  been  shaken  by  the 
present  disappointing  and  mortifying  obstruction, 
we  must  warn  all  Free  Traders  to  be  on  the  alert, 
and  hold  themselves  prepared  for  all  contingencies. 
We  have  no  desire  to  take  an  alarmist  tone  for 
which,  in  truth,  we  perceive  no  real  occasion — but 
we  cannot  too  earnestly  deprecate  everything  like 
over-confidence  at  a  crisis  so  full  of  all  kinds  of 
contingent  possibilities.  The  delay  of  the  past 
mouth  may,  indeed, in  some  respects,  have  operated 
to  increase  the  security  of  the  Free  Trade  measures 
in  the  House  of  Lords — but  there  is  no  saying, 
and  it  is  at  least  equally  possible  that  the 
effect  may  have  been  the  other  way.  In 
any  case  it  is  well  not  to  be  too  sure.  If 
anything  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  we  say,  tdkt 
the  worst  for  granted,  and  be  ready  accordingly. 
The  political  atmosphere  is,  just  now,  charged  full 
with  those  rumours  which  commonly  precede  a 
storm.  A  dissolution  of  Parliament  is  talked  of — 
rejection,  or  "  amendment,"  by  the  Lords  is  talked 
of, — very  likely,  without  a  particle  of  foundation, 
other  than  the  wishes,  or  the  fears  of  the 
talkers — still,  there  is  no  knowing.  Very  likely, 
all  is  right  —  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  all 
is  wrong.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  never  under- 
taken to  answer  for  his  Bill  passing  the  Lords, 
without  a  previous  "  appeal  to  the  people " — 
nor  have  we.  He  has  answered  for  nothing  but  his 
own  unmoved  and  immoveable  fidelity  to  its  great 
principle;  and  we  can  answer  for  nothing  but  our 
own  will  and  power  to  see  that  principle  fairly  on 
the  statute  book,  let  who  will  say  nay.  The  people 
have  done  it  all  thus  far — and  there  is  no  knowing 
but  that  the  people's  minister  may  find  it  necessary 
now,  before  all  is  over,  to  bid  them  finish  their  own 
work. 


GRANDMAMMA'S  VIEWS  ON  THE  MANU- 
FACTURING SYSTEM. 
"  The  paper,  after  you,  Sir,  if  you  please,"  said  a 
gentleman  of  our  friend  Punch's  acquaintance,  to  a 
neighbour  who  was  enjoying  his  chop,  and  seemed 
to  he  enjoying  his  newspaper,  in  one  of  the  dining 
rooms  of  our  metropolis.     "It  is  the  Morning 
Herald,  Sir,"  was  the  response.    "  Oh,  then,"  re-  , 
joined  the  applicant,  "pray  do  not  trouble  yourself  4 
— /  thought  it  was  a  newspaper."    For  our  own 
part,  being  very  much  of  Punch's  friend's  opinion. 
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and  liking  to  read  only  newspapers  that  arc  news- 
papers, it  is  not  often  that  we  dip  into  that  Stygian 
fluid  of  nonsense  and  scurrility  which  runs — or 
rather,  does  not  run,  hut  dolefully  stagnates — 
through  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Herald.  But 
accident  and  temptation  occasionally  overrule  the 
wisest  purposes  and  the  most  settled  hahits ;  and  it 
did  so  happen,  on  Wednesday  morning  last,  that 
the  chance  sight  of  a  Number  of  this  indescribable 
print — containing  something  which  presented  to 
the  eye  theappearance  of  a  leading  article,  stretched 
out  to  the  extraordinary  length  of  some  two  columns 
and  a  hah — excited  a  curiosity,  which  our  idleness 
could  not  resist,  to  learn  the  precise  nature  of  this 
inordinate  impost  on  the  time  and  patience  of 
elderly  and  gaitered  gentlemen.  So  we  read  (if  it 
can  be  called  reading)  the  article,  (if  it  can  be  called 
an  article) ;  and  as  it  seems  a  pity  that  labours  so 
onerous  should  be  altogether  unprofitable,  we  have 
thought  fit  to  furnish  the  public  in  general  with 
some  account  of  our  observations  in  a  rarely-visited 
and  little-explored  region. 

So  far  as  we  can  make  out  what  may  be  called, 
by  courtesy,  the  "  meaning"  of  a  writer  whose  early 
grammatical  studies  were  evidently  superintended 
by  a  preceptor  morbidly  averse  to  the  infliction  of 
corporeal  punishment — and  whose  logic  always 
gives  one  the  idea  of  a  brain,  naturally  of  the 
weakest,  preternaturally  obfuscated  by  undue  in- 
dulgence in  the  coarser  descriptions  of  beverage 
familiar  to  the  humbler  classes  of  metropolitan 
topers — the  Morning  Herald's  theory  of  the  present 
state  and  prospects  of  the  empire  seems  to  be  as 
follows :  The  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  are  a 
gang  of  " desperadoes  and  profligates"  with  one 
" Mirabeau"  Peel  for  their  captain,  and  certain 
"  Cobdens,  Ashfords,  and  Brights"  for  lieutenauts, 
■ — "  Ashford"  being  tho  Herald's  way  of  spelling 
the  name  more  usually  written  "  Ashworth."  And 
the  said  Mirabeau  Peel  and  his  profligate  despera- 
does described,  for  shortness'  sake,  as  a  huge  col- 
lective "  mammoth  of  pampered  vanity  and  cupi- 
dity"— have  entered  into  a  vast  mammoth-like 
conspiracy  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  univer- 
sal Monarchy,  the  capital  of  which  is  to  be  Man- 
chester. "  To  accomplish  this  object,"  proceeds  the 
dismal  monomaniac,  "  we  perceive  an  array  of  mil- 
lions of  cotton-spindles  tinder  the  direction  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manchester,  and  brigaded 
and  commanded  by  Cobden,  Bright,  Sturge,  &c, 
(that  essence  of  philanthropy)  arrayed  to 
march  and  to  accomplish  the  object — the  con- 
quest of  the  world" — and  "to  render  every 
nation  slaves  to  their  capital  and  to  their  manu- 
facturing profits"  However,  the  brigaded  millions 
of  cotton  spindles,  before  finally  setting  out  on  their 
march  to  conquer  tho  world  and  render  every  nation 
slaves,  must  make  sure  that  they  do  not  leave  be- 
hind them  the  elements  of  a  successful  revolt,  that 
•would  nip  their  hopes  of  empire  in  the  bud. 
Tyranny,  like  charity,  to  begin  well,  must  begin  at 
home.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  the  brigaded  cot- 
ton spindles  have  to  do  is  "  to  reduce  the  icholc  agri- 
cultural population  everywhere  to  the  condition  of 
serfs  ;"  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  "  the  Free 
Trade  array"  uniformly  describe  the  "  unfortunate 
agriculturists"  as  "  beings  as  ignorant  as  their  cattle, 
and  consequently  fit  only  to  be  slaves  to  themanufac- 
tvrers."  Having  subjected  the  unfortunate  agri- 
culturists, and  completed  and  sealed  the  conquest 
by  the  original  expedient  of  actually  "  devouring  the 
land,  or  real  property  of  the  country  "  (they  have 
stomachs,  these  ogres,  for  anything),  tho  brigaded 
spindles  will  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  on  their 
"  crusade  against  the  powers,  the  intelligence,  the 
industry,  and  the  capital  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred   MILLIONS    OK    CIVILISED    MEN,  INHABITING 

DIFFERENT  countrikk  on  this  globe."  Eor  the 
plan  of  the  campaign,  which  we  regret  that  our 
space  docs  not  allow  of  our  giving  in  detail,  the 
curious  render  must  consult  for  himself  the 
"amusing  print" — where  he  will  likewise  learn 
what  dreadful  preparations  for  the  war  are  daily 
going  on  in  the  very  bosom  of  certain  Manchester 
and  Glasgow  families.  Now  we  add,  that  the 
Herald's  facts  aro  all  "learned  from  good  authority." 


We  are  not  familiar  with  the  statistics  of  the 
sale  and  circulation  of  this  most  extraordinary  lite- 
rary and  political  phenomenon,  and  we  find  tho 
densest  ignorance  on  the  subject  prevailing  in  the 
circle  of  our  more  immediate  friends.  Perhaps, 
however,  we  may  trust  to  the  kindness  and  research 
of  some  of  our  readers  to  supply  us  with  information 
on  one  or  two  points  on  which  our  curiosity  is  some- 
what vividly  excited.  We  should  greatly  like  to 
know  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  Manchester  and 
Glasgow  gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of  patronising 
this  singularly  enlightened  and  polite  journal? 
Also,  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  managers  of 
public  news-rooms  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  expend  the  fivc- 
pences  of  their  subscribers  in  disseminating  a  pub- 
lication, whose  fitness  to  express  and  guide  local 
opinion  is  so  happily  demonstrated  by  the  intimate 
local  knowledge  evinced  in  the  allusion  to  the  great 
manufacturing  house  of  "Ashford  ?"  On  some 
other  points  on  which  our  inquisitiveness  has  been 
excited,  we  ask  no  questions,  for  we  are  sure  no  an- 
swer can  be  forthcoming.  How  any  editor  can  pen 
such  incomprehensibly  stupid  trash,  and  call  it  a 
"  leading  article" — how  any  proprietor  and  capitalist 
can  draw  a  cheque  on  his  bankers  to  pay  for  such 
leading  article  being  written — and  how  any  news- 
man can  make  a  living  by  selling  it  when  it  is 
written — are  questions  on  which  wo  can  only  re- 
sign ourselves  at  once  to  absolute  aud  perpetual 
nescience. 


THE  NICE  YOUNG  MAN. 

"  Let  laws  and  learning,  arts  and  commerce  die, 
i!ut  leave  ub  still  our  old  nobility." " 

Poem*  by  Lord  John  Manners. 

The  characteristically  pompous  and  silly  stuff 
which  this  well-meaning,  but  singularly  weak-headed 
young  nobleman,  addressed,  the  other  day,  to  the 
members  of  the  " Birmingham  Athenic  Institute" 
— an  association  formed  for  the  purpose  of  reviving 
old  English  sympathies,  old  English  affections,  old 
English  sports,  and  old  English  everything,  under 
a  Greek  name  and  a  Latin  motto — has,  on  the 
whole,  received  ample  justice  at  the  hand  of  the 
Examiner;  and  it  would  be  a  work  of  superero- 
gation to  repeat  the  castigation  due  to  the  inanities 
and  impertinences  of  his  lordship's  harangue.  We 
cannot,  however,  forbear  a  word  of  comment  on  one 
point,  not  touched  by  our  contemporary — the  nice 
young  man's  sneer  at  political  economy  and  econo- 
mists in  particular,  and  philosophy  and  philoso- 
phers in  general.  Lord  John  Manners  delivered 
himself  to  the  congregated  Athenics  in  the  follow- 
ing strain : 

"  Political  economy  has  still  many  abstract  votaries;  nr.d 
it  rests  mainly  with  you,  and  with  societies  like  yours,  to 
show  that  the  sobriety,  morals,  intelligence,  ay,  and  the  in- 
dustry too  of  the  people,  is  promoted  by  a  fair  mixture  of  re- 
creative leisure  and  amusement  with  their  time  of  toil  nr.d 
labour.  *  *  *  Well,  gentlemen,  they  may  callus 
what  they  please — these  dry  philosophers,  these  party  politi- 
cians, we  will  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  our  way — lightening 
the  toil,  elevating  the  tastes,  giving  vigour  and  health  to  the 
frames  of  the  working  youtlis  of  Birmingham." 

So  then,  it  seems,  political  economy  and  dry  phi- 
losophy frown  on  "  recreative  leisure  and  amuse- 
ment," and  hold  in  particular  aversion  whatever 
tends  to  "lighten  the  toil,  elevate  the  tastes,  and 
give  vigour  and  health  to  tho  frames"  of  the  work- 
ing classes ;  that  is  to  say,  the  science  which  ex- 
pounds the  laws  of  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth  stands  in  antagonism  to  the  natural  and 
best  uses  of  wealth — and  it  is  the  express  purpose 
of  philosophy  to  aggravate  the  toil,  debase  the 
tastes,  and  impart  debility  and  disease  to  the  frames 
of  the  workiugclasses.  Political  economy  and  philoso- 
phy abominate  the  "mens  soma  in  corpore  sano,"  and 
have  a  decided  grudge  against  the  working  Athenic 
youths  of  Birmingham  who  have  associated  them- 
selves for  tho  realisation  of  this  inestimable  bless- 
ing. The  Athenics  may,  however,  bo  of  good  cheer. 
Lord  John  Manners  is  in  the  field  against  political 
economy  and  philosophy,  and  will  enfranchise  the 
degraded  aud  oppressed  victims  of  these  common 
enemies  of  mankind  with  cricket  matches  and  may- 
poles. David  and  his  sling  against  Goliah  of  Gath 
— Lord  -)ohn  Manners  and  his  bat  against  philoso- 
phy, though  she  como  iu  tho  guiso  of  Athene  her- 


self. Lord  John  Manners  and  the  Athenics  will, 
among  them,  despite  all  "  obloquy  and  misrepre- 
sentation," redress  the  evils  of  "  our  present  arbi- 
trary and  artificial  state  of  society  " — "  disperse  the 
mists  of  money-getting  prejudice" — restore  "tho 
frankness  and  freshness  of  old  English  character  " 
—and  "  carry  this  little  island  of  ours  tln-ough  all 
straits  and  dangers,"  &c  &o. 

After  all,  Lord  John  Manners  is  not  so  silly  as 
he  seems.    There  is  a  sort  of  shrewdness  about 
him,  which  admirably  balances  and  corrects  any 
over-tendency  to  frankness  and  freshness.    He  is 
quite  right  to  bo  against  political  economy  and  phi- 
losophy,  for .  political  economy  and  philosophy 
are  most  decidedly  against  him.    He  feels  himself 
in  a  false  position — this  sentimental  monopolist—  f, 
this  frank  and  fresh  bread  taxer — this  fine  old  En- 
glish supporter  of  the  shabbiest  and  dirtiest  of  le- 
gislative iniquities.    He  feels  himself  in  a  false  1 
position.  Speaking  to  Birmingham  men,  whose  in-JH 
tlustry  be  shuts  out  from  its  natural  and  rightful  1 
markets — whose  wages  he  fines  down,  by  enhancing^ 
the  cost  of  that  on  which  wages  are  expended — ■ 
whose  recreative  leisure  he  abridges  by  arbitrarily^ 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  supplying  those  wants  ■ 
which  wait  on  no  man's  leisure — whose  amusements  J 
he  invades  with  those  chilling  and  heart-withering] 
anxieties  incident  to  suspended  and  irregular  trade,! 
which  eat  out  the  very  faculty  for  being  amused—,! 
whose  toils  he  multiplies,  prolongs,  and  aggravates] 
by  superadding  to  the  natural  and  necessary  cost  of| 
life  the  artificial  cost  of  landlordism's  black-mail — | 
whose  tastes  he  lowers,  by  curtailing  time  and  op-j 
portunity  for  their  culture — and  whose  healthful,: 
vigour  he  would  prematurely  waste  away,  by  main- 
taining a  cruel  and  vicious  system  which  the  eco- 
nomists, the  philosophers,  and  the  statesmen,  have 
demonstrated  to  be  "  the    cause    of  penury, 

FEVER,  MORTALITY,  AND  CRIME,  AMONG  THE  PEO- 
PLE! " — Lord  John  Manners  feels  himself  to  be  in  a 
false  position ; — and  he  makes  believe  to  put  him- 
self right,  by  limning  out  against  the  science  that 
shows  him  to  be  wrong. 

Lord  John  Manners  is  a  young  man — young 
enough  to  learn  ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  frivolous* 
and  empty  sneer  at  wiser  and  better  men  than  hiin-J 
self,  we  arc  willing  to  remember  that  he  has  given! 
some  signs  of  readiness  and  ability  to  learn.  Slay] 
we  suggest,  that  he  would  do  wisely  to  make  at  once! 
that  final  election  between  right  and  wrong  which, 
in  these  times,  as  he  will  not  be  long  of  finding,  nol 
public  man  can  hope  to  evade.    The  old  English* 
philanthropy  that  taxes  poor  men's  bread,  aud  the* 
old  English  frankness  and  freshness  of  feeling  that  ] 
plunder  poor  men's  cupboards,  are  coming  very 
rapidly  to  be  rated  exactly  for  what  they  are  worth. 
If  Lord  John  Manners  means  to  qualify  himself 
for  popularity  among  Birmingham  artisans,  he  must 
cease  to  sneer  at  truths  which  even  artisan  intelli- 
gence appreciates,  to  talk  a  rhodomontade  which 
artisan  common-sense  scorns,  and  to  give  bis  vote 1 
and  interest  to  a  sordid  iniquity  against  which  the, 
artisan  soul  indignantly  revolts.     The  Athenics 
themselves  will  not  stand  it  at  the  next  anniversary. 
If  Lord  John  Manners  cannot  put  himself  through ' 
an  entirely  new  course  of  mental  discipline — inclu- 
ding liberal    and  constant  doses    of  "  political 
economy,"  and  "  dry  philosophy," — he  had  better,  to 
save  time,  trouble,  and  mortification,  go  back  to  the 
castle  and  the  hounds,  and  settle  down  at  once  into 
a  lord. 


Important  Discovery  of  Mineral  Wealth  iv  the 
Noiith  or  Ayrshire.- — We  undeistaud  that  Mr.  Dixon,  of 
Glasgow,  has  become  lessee  of  port  of  an  extensive  mineral 
field  situated  near  Beith.  The  ore  proposed  to  be  wrought 
is  a  species  of  Brown  Haematite,  yielding  sometimes  as  high 
as  .00  per  cent,  of  pure  iron;  it  exists  in  immense  abundance, 
forming  strata  of  many  feet  in  thickness,  throughout  the 
parishes  of  Beith,  Kilbirnie,  and  Dairy.  In  the  latter  parish, 
in  the  farm  of  Ilowrat,  the  property  of  Captain  Blair,  of 
Blair,  it  forms  a  strata  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  thick.  We 
believe  that  the  first  discoverer  of  the  importance  of  this 
mineral  was  John  Jack,  Esq.,  manager  of  the  Kglinton  Iron 
Works— a  gentleman  whose  great  experience  and  scientific 
knowledge  have  clone  much  to  develope  the  immense  mineral 
Wealth  oi'this  district. — Ayr  Advertiser. 

On  Friday,  a  party  of  08  men,  belonging  to  flOth  Regi- 
ment, were  obliged  to  make  a  detour  of  several  miles,  when, 
on  the  march  to  Athlon?,  not  being  able  to  procure  refresh- 
ments at  Ahascragli  [—Limerick  Examiner, 


IMPEEIAL  PARLIAMENT. 


TIIF  FEES  TRADE   JIlKROK    OF  PARLIAMENT  FOR  THE 
SESSION  OF  1846. 

Fourteenth  Week,  ending  Saturday,  April  25. 
For  anything  which  as  yet  appears  to  the  contrary,  the 
I  Easter  recess  might  have  lasted  a  fortnight  instead  of  a 
j  week.  The  House  of  Commons  re-assembled  last  Friday 
i  (week),  and  at  once  proceeded  to  resume  the  debate  ou  the 
1  first  reading  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  Yet,  at  the  present 
!  moment,  this  debate  is  just  as  far  advanced  as  it  was  three 
\  weeks  ago.  The  Irish  repeal  members  have  taken  a  leaf 
i  out  of  the  book  of  Lord  George  Bentinck ;  and  they  seem 
i  disposed  to  "better  the  instruction"  which  he  has  given. 
\  All  legislative  function  is  paralysed ;  the  Government  seems 
|  helpless;  and  rumour  runs  about,  muttering  ominous  threats 
I   of  an  impending  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

The  appidling  condition  of  Ireland  was  part  of  the  theme 
■    of  Friday  night  week.    In  answer  to  an  appeal  from  Mr. 
j    Smith  O'Brien,  in  which  he  adduced  evidence  that  the  people 
I    were  starving,  Sir  James  Graham  regretted  the  inadequacy 
J    of  the  remedies  to  meet  the  actual  exigency,  but  reminded 
|    the  house  that  the  Government  could  not,  and  did  not,  un- 
{    dertake  the  task  of  feeding  the  indigent  population  of  Ire 
{   land.   All  they  proposed  to  do  was  so  to  regulate  the  market 
I    price,  by  permitting  freedom  of  supply,  as  to  enable  food  to 
be  procured  at  a  moderate  price.   But  the  Government  did 
I    more  than  this.    They  had  provided  for  the  possibility  of 
1    the  landlords  of  Ireland  failing  in  their  duty,  and  had  under- 
taken that  the  grams  of  public  money  might  be  exceeded  on 
I    the  responsibility  of  ministers,  in  order  to  meet  any  possible 
extension  of  the  calamitous  circumstances  which  affiict  Ire. 
land.    He  appealed  to  Irish  members  to  permit  the  first 
leading  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  in  order  that  they  might  after- 
•wards  proceed  with  the  Com  Bill. 
Similar  sentiments  were  uttered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He 
I  'reminded  the  house  that  a  short  time  ago  the  Government 
L.i'i  been  accused  of  exaggeration  when  they  pointed  to  the 
probability  of  a  famine  in  Ireland.    If  it  were  possible  to 
alleviate  the  calamity,  no  pecuniary  consideration  should  in- 
terfere.  But  let  them  take  care  that  by  interference  they 
might  not  do  more  harm  than  good.   It  was  a  hazardous 
experiment  to  undertake  the  feeding  of  a  people ;  no  Go- 
vernmeut  should  interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  supply 
and  demand.   Their  great  object  was  to  enable  wheat,  oatsi 
Indian  meal,  and  other  grain,  to  be  supplied  at  moderate  and 
natural  prices  ;  and  for  the  farther  mitigation  of  the  impend- 
ing calamity,  the  wealthy  classes  and  not  the  Government 
were  responsible. 

The  debate,  however,  went  on,  the  only  exception  to  a 
dreary  night  being  an  excellent  speech  from  Mr.  Ward,  who 
spoke  with  much  spirit,  temper,  and  good  sense  on  the  sub- 
lj  ject  of  Ireland.  He  complained  of  the  "  disgraceful"  state 
of  the  House,  engaged  as  it  was  in  the  discussion  of  a  great 
constitutional  question.  This  was  an  allusion  to  the  atten. 
dance  of  members  during  the  night,  which  had  been  scanty. 
Were  they,  he  asked,  for  ever  to  pursue  this  miserable  and 
I  Tulgar  policy  of  coercion  ?  They  had  tried  it  during  suc- 
cessive years,  and  it  had  continually  failed.  The  first  vote 
lie  had  ever  given  in  Parliament  had  been  in  favour  of  a 
coercion  bill ;  bat  at  that  time  he  knew  less  of  Ireland  than 
he  did  of  Mexico,  and  he  reposed  confidence  in  the  Ministry 
which  proposed  it.  Universal  testimony  showed  that  the 
Irish  endured  unexampled  privations — was  it  marvellous 
that  patience  should  be  occasionally  exhausted,  or  that  des- 
pair should  break  out  into  outrage  ?  He  depicted  the  social 
condition  of  the  people,  quoting  Kohl's  opinion  as  to  the 
comparative  depth  of  their  degradation  and  misery,  borne 
with  religious  cheerfulness  and  content — and  was  this 
the  people  whom  we  were  called  on  to  coerce,  and  to  shut  up 
every  night  in  their  hovels,  under  extreme  pains  and  penal- 
ties? Their  business  was  to  grapple,  not  so  much  with  the 
criminals  as  with  the  causes  of  crime  ;  the  evils  of  Ireland 
were  social,  not  political ;  and  the  remedy  for  them,  he  con- 
tended, was  not  to  be  found  in  such  measures  as  the  bill  be- 
fore the  house,  hut  in  large  comprehensive  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  country. 

The  Irish  members  compelled  an  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate till  Monday.  Gu  Monday  there  was  "  No  house.'' 
One  member  only  was  required  to  m::ke  up  the  forty,  which 
enables  the  Speaker  to  retain  the  chair  ;  and  Dr.  Bowring, 
who  had  been  detained  by  a  tardy  omnibus  in  his  way  from 
the  Bank  to  the  House,  arrived  a  minute  too  late.  But  the 
feet  of  there  being  "No  house"  immediately  set  people  to 
speculation.  It  was  conjectured  that  the  Cabinet  was  in  a 
crisis,  and  consequently  that  a  dissolution  was  at  hand.  All 
this  spreads  about  the  idea  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  feels  the 
difficulty  of  his  position,  and  is  losing  that  disciplinarian  firm- 
ness which  used  to  characterise  him.  It  would  be  a  pity  for 
the  country,  in  its  present  commercial  condition,  were  the 
monopolists  to  deceive  themselves  into  the  folly  of  precipita 
ting  the  contest  which  they  affect  to  desire.  But  perhaps, 
after  all,  it  may  he  ultimately  better  that  the  contest  should 
come,  for  the  rousing  of  a  nation  might  be  the  cause  of  se- 
eming a  large.- amount  of  ultimate  advantage  for  the  people 
than  the  blunderbores  dream  of. 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  of  Lords  re  assembled,  but  did 
nothing,  except  that  Lord  Brougham  made  the  House  laugh 
by  sneering  at  the  House  of  Commons  as  being  incapable  of 
doing  its  business !  In  the  House  of  Commons,  however 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  there  occurreil  a  matter 
which,  as  bearing  on  Free  Trade,  we  must  notice. 
Lord  Oeorge  Bentinck  got  up,  and  in  a  solemn, lugubrious 


way,  intended  to  make  a  great  impression,  spoke  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  : 

Lord  Geokge  Bentinck  rose  to  obtain  some  explanation 
of  a  false  return  laid  upon  the  tuble  respecting  the  prices  of 
Menicl  timber.  He  had  moved  for  this  document,  appli- 
cable to  the  last  six  years,  in  the  last  week  of  January  or  in 
the  first  week  of  February,  and  the  part  which  appeared  to 
be  false  was  dated  13th  February;  it  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  although  it  had  not  been  laid  upon 
the  table  until  the  1st  April.  The  object  his  lordship  had  in 
view  was  to  throw  light  on  a  pending  discussion  of  the  tim- 
ber duties,  and  the  return  showed  that,  the  following  were 
the  prices  of  Memel  timber.  [The  noble  lord  here  slated  a 
series  of  figures  which  turned  out  to  be,  as  he  said,  the  cor 
rect  prices,  and  not  those  given  in  the  return;  he  accord- 
ingly withdrew  them.]  The  following  were  the  prices  of 
Memel  timber,  duty  paid,  as  they  stood  in  the  return  of 
which  he  complained : 

1840  from     £8  0   0        to       £8   5  0 

1841    7  10   0    N    0  0 

1842    7  10   0    8   0  0 

The  duty  which  was  stated  to  have  been  paid  being  then  35s. 
per  load.  The  average  of  those  three  years,  according  to  the 
return  upon  the  table,  was  8/.  Is.  Id.  In  the  year  184:2,  ihe 
right  honourable  baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in- 
troduced hia  changes.  He  then  reduced  the  duty  by  20s., 
and  he  took  off  a  further  Os.  in  18*8.  The  return  went  on 
to  give  the  subsequent  as  the  prices  after  the  reduction  of 
the  duty : 

"l!H4       from     £5  5  0        to       £5  10  0 

1840    5   0   0    0  10  0 

1846    5  12   6    5  1?  6 

Making  an  average  of  SI.  V2s.  (id.  The  result  of  the  return 
was  to  show  the  house  and  the  country  that  the  consumers 
had  gained  by  the  remission  of  the  80s.  duty,  not  only  the 
whole  amount  of  that  duty,  but  19s.  2d.  over  and  above  it; 
in  other  words,  that  the  consumers  had  gained  -IDs.  2d.  upon 
every  load  of  Memel  timber.  He  believed  the  fact  to  be  that 
so  far  from  this  being  true,  the  return,  if  correctly  made  out, 
would  have  shown  that  the  following  were  rhe  prices : — In 
1S40,  01.  10s. ;  1841,  51.  5s. ;  1842,  51.  5s.  Showing  an 
average  of  5/  0s.  8d.,  with  a  duty  of  00s.  already  paid. 
During  the  last  three  years,  when  the  duty  had  been  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  30s.,  the  subsequent  were  the  correct  prices 
of  Memel  timber:— In  1S44,  -ll.  0s. ;  1845,  il.  0s.;  184G, 
4/.  12s.  (id.,  showing  an  average  of  4/.  7s.  (id.  Thus  the  con- 
sumer, on  an  average  of  three  years  since  the  duty  had  been 
reduced,  as  compared  with  the  three  years  before  it  was  re- 
duced, instead  of  having  gained,  as  represented  in  the  return, 
49s.  2d.,  being  nil  the  reduced  duty,  and  10s.  2d.  beyond  it, 
had  really  gained  only  10s.  2d.,  while  10s.  lOd.  were  put  into 
the  pockets  of  the  foreign  growers.  Comparing  the  last 
year  with  1812,  before  the  duty  was  reduced,  there  was  put 
into  the  pockets  of  the  British  consumers,  not  42s.  lid.,  as  re- 
presented by  the  return,  but  12s.  (3d.,  out  of  the  :10s.  of  re- 
duced duty.  Out  of  the  reduced  duty  of  30s.  the  foreigner, 
in  1840,  was  enjoying  benefit  to  the  extent  of  17s.  (id.,  while 
the  British  consumer  was  a  gainer  to  the  extent  of  only 
12s.  (id.  This  seemed  to  him  (Lord  G.  Bentinck )  a  most 
important  matter,  inasmuch  as  the  house  expected  to  be  able 
to  rely  upon  the  truth  and  honesty  of  the  statistical  docu- 
ments laid  upon  the  table,  as  valuable  guides  to  legislation. 
He  had  at  first  contemplated  the  fitness  of  calling  to  the  liar 
the  subordinate  officer  who  had  made  out  the  return,  in 
order  that  he  might  explain  how  the  error,  or  fraud,  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  the  house  had  occurred.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  honourable  gentlemen  connected  with  the  com- 
mercial interests  to  slight  this  subject;  but  he  (Lord  George 
Bentinck)  maintained  that  the  misrepresentation  was  an  im- 
portant one,  and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  it  had  passed 
current  with  the  house  and  the  people.  So  striking  was  it, 
that  the  learned  editors  of  newspapers  had  remarked  upon  it 
in  leading  articles,  and  had  drawn  an  argument  from  it  in 
favour  of  the  reduction  of  duty  on  Baltic  timber,  He  had, 
therefore,  thought  it  right  to  call  upon  Ministers  to  explain 
how  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  so  long  a  delay  as  seven 
weeks,  the  Board  of  Trade  had  at  length  laid  upou  the  table 
a  false  return,  which  had  been  most  appropriately  presented 
on  the  1st  of  April. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thus  disposed  of  this  "  mare's  nest:" 
Sir  R.  Peel  did  not  think  that  he  should  be  justified  in 
enteringinto  any  argument  with  the  noble  lord  (cheers),  but 
he  would  simply  state  the  facts  of  the  case  as  regarded  the 
error  in  the  return.  His  attention  had  not  been  called  to 
the  subject  until  he  heard  from  the  noble  lord  yesterday. 
Although,  in  one  sense,  documents  of  the  kind  were  pre- 
sented by  ministers,  yet,  if  only  on  account  of  their  number, 
it  was  utterly  impossible  that  they  should  undertake  to  be 
responsible  for  their  accuracy  (hear,  hear).  At  the  same 
time  he  willingly  admitted  the  great  importance  of  accuracy, 
and  the  parties  preparing  them,  and  not  preparing  them  ac- 
curately, were  in  truth  answerable.  Immediately  he  under- 
stood that  an  error  had  been  committed,  he  had  directed  that 
if  that  error  were  found  to  exist,  a  document  not  liable  to 
the  same  objection  should  be  made  out  forthwith  and  laid 
before  the  house.  He  believed  that  an  accurate  return 
would  be  laid  upon  the  table  to-morrow.  He  had  also  made 
a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Customs  requiring  to  be 
certified  in  what  department  the  mistake  had  been  com- 
mitted ;  to  this  communication  an  answer  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  best  course  would  perhaps  he  to  read  the 
letter.  It  was  in  the  following  form,  and  addressed  to  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury: — "  April  21, 1846, — Sir — 
In  answer  to  your  requisition,  calling  upon  me  to  state  in 
what  department  the  error  in  the  return  of  the  values  on 
Memel  and  Canadian  timber  arose,  I  have  to  regret  to  state 
that  it  was  in  the  landing  surveyor's  department.  The  na- 
ture of  the  mistake  is,  that  the  prices  were  necessarily  takeu 
from  the  Prices  Current,  which  are  not  official  Customs  do- 
cuments, but  a  mercantile  list,  in  wdiich  some  of  the  values 
quoted  include  the  duties,  whilst  others  do  not.  The  head- 
ing of  the  space  containing  the  values,  viz.  "value  in  bond," 
led  to  the  error.  It  applied  only  to  the  upper  half  of  the 
columns,  not  to  that  part  in  which  these  prices  were  entered, 
and  this  distinction  was  not  observed.  I  have  to  express  my 
regret  at  this  error,  and  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  M.  Sturt. — E.  Cardwell,  Esq."  He  (SirR.  Peel) 
had  only  to  add  the  expression  of  his  regret  that  the  error 
had  occurred  ;  he  had  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  correct  it 
immediately,  but  he  must  repeat  that  public  officers  must  be 
held  responsible  for  mistakes  of  the  kind." 

The  rest  of  Tuesday  night  was  spent  in  a  kind  of  miscel- 
laneous discussion  on  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  the  Post- 
office,  Irish  railways,  &c.  Tuesday  is  an  open  night,  for 
the  motions  of  individual  members ;  and  it,  of  course,  de- 


pends on  their  nature  whether  or  not  the  discussions  on  that 
night  are  of  general  importance. 

On  Wednesday,  during  the  day's  sitting,  there  was  a  some- 
what curious  discussion,  showing  how  fearful  the  "country 
gentlemen"  are  of  anything  which  may  tend  to  diminish 
their  influence,  or  their  control  over  the  county  constituen- 
cies. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  moved  the  second  reading  of  his  County 
Elections  Bill,  the  object  proposed  by  which  was  to  limit 
the  time  of  polling  in  counties  to  the  same  period  as  in 
boroughs,  namely,  to  one  day. 

Colonel  Thomas  Wood  met  the  motion  by  a  direct  nega- 
tive, that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

In  the  course  of  the  somewhat  curious  discussion  which 
ensued, 

Lord  Worsley,  who  supported  the  bill,  adduced  evidence  to 
show  that  the  bulk  of  a  county  constituency  actually  polled 
on  the  first  day  of  an  election. 

The  noble  lord  read  the  following  statement: 


Return  of  the  number  of  votes  recorded  at  County  Elections  in 
1811,  showing  tint  a  huge  proportion  of  the  registered  con- 
stituencies recorded  their  Totes  on  tbe  lirst  day : 


Total 

Eirst 

Second 

Votes 

Day's 

Dav's 

Recorded. 

Poll. 

Poll. 

Buckinghamshire  

  807!! 

.  6938 

..  1041 

South  Essex   

  5127 

.  4218 

..  909 

  B4!5 

.  7919 

. .  1408 

South  Northamptonshire  . . . 

  5670 

.  4825 

..  8i0 

West  Yorkshire  •  

 49782 

.  41499 

..  8283 

.  27C.2 

..  718 

East  Cumberland  

  597(5 

.  6377 

. .  099 

North  Lincolnshire  

  NJ743 

.  11103 

. .  £040 

EastSutsex  

  5302 

.  4290 

..  1012 

South  Derbyshire  

  11020 

.    86 10 

. .  2370 

South  Leicestershire   

  7503 

.  693« 

..  627 

East  Cornwall  

  7450 

.  0901 

..  495 

East  Norfolk   

  8313 

. .  6SG3 

..  1450 

Lord  Worsley  also  amused  the  house  by  assuring  it  that 
he  was  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  many  county  electors 
imagined,  and  sometimes  attempted  to  act  on  their  miscon- 
ception, that  as  the  law  allowed  two  days  for  polling,  they 
could  vote  on  the  first  day  for  one  canuidatc,-and  on  the  se- 
cond for  his  opponent ;  and  that  they  supposed  they  were  de- 
prived of  a  legal  right  when  they  were  prevented. 

Mr.  Newdegate  expressed  his  apprehensions  that  if 
county  elections  were  limited  to  one  day,  associations,  such 
as  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  would  take  advantage  of  the 
facilities  which  railways  now  afforded ;  and,  by  concentrating 
bodies  of  electors  at  particular  stations,  pour  down  upon  the 
polling  booths  and  decide  the  contest.  Mr.  Cobden  had 
threatened  that  within  three  years  ho  could  unseat  one  hun- 
dred county  members,  unless  they  changed  their  principles, 
and  acted  against  their  own  convictions  and  those  of  the 
constituencies  wdiich  they  represented. 

Mr.  Bright  remarked  that  all  the  arguments  against  the 
present  Bill  resembled  in  colour  and  texture  the  arguments 
which  had  been  used  in  support  of  the  old  obnoxious  system, 
on  which  the  present  practice  was  admitted  to  be  a  great  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Beckett  Dcnison  knew  of  many  instances  iu  which 
the  result  of  an  election  had  been  changed  by  the  interval 
afforded  between  the  first  and  second  day. 
'  Sir  James  Graham  admitted  that  the  change  to  one  day  in 
boroughs,  and  two  days  in  counties,  had  been  a  great  im- 
provement ou  the  old  system.  But  elections  in  boroughs 
extended  only  over  a  radius  of  seven  miles  ;  while  in  coun- 
ties there  was  no  specific  limitation,  and  instanced  the  county 
of  York.  He  did  not  think  the  Bill  to  be  necessary,  and 
therefore  opposed  it. 

After  some  further  debate  —  during  which  Mr.  Fscott 
affirmed  his  knowledge  of  corrupt  practices  in  the  night  be- 
tween the  two  days,  and  Colonel  Sibthorp  hoped  that  the  day 
was  distant  when  money  would  not  freely  circulate  at  elec- 
tions, and  Lord  George  Bentinck  renewed  his  attack  on  Mr. 
Fscott,  for  alleged  abandonment  of  principle — the  house 
went  to  a  division,  when  the  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  ma- 
jority of  00  to  32. 

Thursday  night  was  devoted,  in  both  Houses,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Railway  Relief  Bill,  and  the  discussion  of  a 
new  sessional  order,  for  the  purpose  of  etopping  all  Railway 
Bills  now  before  Parliament,  until  it  is  ascertained  that  a 
majority  of  the  shareholders  are  clearly  in  favour  of  pro- 
ceeding; while  to  those  who  wish  to  withdraw  from  their 
schemes  the  opportunity  is  givenofwindirig  up  their  concerns. 
The  subject  does  not  precisely  come  within  our  range,  except 
to  notice  that  the  "gangway  section"  are  anxious  to  seize 
every  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Government.  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  on  hearing  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer talk  about  appealing  from  "  Philip  drunk"  to  "Philip 
sober,"  got  up  and  accused  Sir  Robert  Peel  personally,  and 
the  Government  generally,  as  having  had  a  great  share  in 
making  the  people  railway  drunk.  And  then  Ben  D  israeli, 
the  "  Philosopher  of  Shrewsbury,"  should  get  up  to  repeat 
the  same  thing,  and  to  preach  an  essay  as  to  the  virtues  which 
should  he  possessed  by  a  "  great  statesman,"  with  a  "great 
idea."  Philosophic  Ben  imagines,  apparently,  that  unborn 
statesmen  will  yet  suckle  from  him  the  art  of  Govemient. 

It  is  really  becoming  intolerable  that  a  knot  of  pedants 
and  puppies  "  under  the  gangway,"  should  bestride  every 
public  question,  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea. 

Late  in  the  evening,  (the  railway  debate  lasting  till  past 
eleeen  o'clock,)  Lord  Sandou  brought  on  a  motion  relative 
to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Tea,  which  was  seconded  by  , 
Mr.  Moffat,  in  an  able  statistical  speech,  which  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  alone  prevented  from  receivingdue  consideration. 
But,  from  the  reply  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqer,  we 
may  infer  that  the  subject  will  be  taken  into  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Government. 
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IMPORTANT    FROM   BRAZIL. — PETITION 
TO  LORD  ABERDEEN, 

(From  the  Economist.) 
The  question  of  our  relations  with  Brazil  becomes  more 
ami  more  complicated.  Our  readers  will  remember  that,  at 
various  periods  last  year,  we  called  attention  to  the  dan- 
gerous position  in  which  property  in  Brazil  belonging  to 
British  subjects,  dying  either  there  or  here,  is  placed  in  such 
an  event  by  the  expiry  of  our  treaty.  It  is  now  a  year  ago 
since  a  deputation  of  merchants  from  Liverpool  had  an  inter- 
view with  Lord  Aberdeen  on  this  alarming  state  of  our 
Brazilian  relations.  At  that  time  Lord  Aberdeen,  fully  ad- 
mitting the  importance  of  the  case,  assured  those  merchants 
that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that,  at  that  moment,  a 
treaty  of  amitv  was  on  its  way  home,  which  would  secure  a 
restoration  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects  in  Brazil. 

To  this  day  no  more  has  been  heard  of  the  Brazilian 
treaty ;  the  truth  being,  that  the  disappointment  felt  at  our 
continued  refusal  to  admit  their  sugars,  by  the  bill  of  last 
year,  and  further  the  passing  of  a  law  towards  the  close  of 
last  session,  giving  to  our  Courts  of  Admiralty  jurisdiction 
over  Brazilian  subjects,  in  certain  cases,  under  the  treaty  of 
1826,  and  which  Act  was  passed  in  the  face  of  the  most  ex- 
plicit opinion  expressed  by  one  of  the  greatest  law  authorities 
in  Parliament,  and  we  think  we  may  safely  say,  under  a  con- 
siderable doubt  on  the  part  of  all,  that  it  was  an  Act  of  direct 
variance  with  the  law  of  nations, — under  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  Brazilian  Government  immediately  instructed  the 
commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  to  negotiate  the 
treaty  in  question,  to  suspend  all  farther  intercourse  on  the 
subject  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  until  these  obnoxious  and  in- 
vidious laws  were  altered. 

Meantime  a  private  committee  was  appointed  at  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  to  prevail  on  the  Government  to  grant  them  the 
same  privileges  regarding  the  property  of  deceased  British 
merchants  as  is  possessed  by  the  French,  under  treaty,  and 
which  they  also  possessed  until  the  expiry  of  the  late  treaty. 
After  spending  months  in  futile  attempts,  without  obtaining 
any  concession  from  the  Government,  and  living  in  the 
greatest  terror  of  the  operation  of  the  law  upon  their  pro- 
perty, this  committee  have  addressed  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
through  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  petition,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy — the  original,  no  doubt,  having  been  received  this 
week  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The  petition  itself  fully  explains 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  under  which  from  Jour  to  Jive 
millions'  worth  of  British  property  is  at  this  moment  almost 
in  a  state  of  the  most  imminent  danger.  And  for  what  ?  In 
order  to  maintain  a  distinction  with  respect  to  the  introduc  - 
tion of  slave- labour  sugar,  most  ineffective  for  its  pretended 
objects,  and  which  fairly  exposes  us,  in  all  our  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  slave,  to  a  suspicion  of  insincerity  and  hypocrisy, 
and  exhibits  us  to  the  whole  world  in  the  daily  commission 
of  the  most  glaring  and  flagrant  inconsistencies.  This  has 
become  a  serious  subject,  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
British  Government  to  stave  off  much  longer.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  petition: 

May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

The  undersigned  British  subjects  resident  in  Brazil,  request 
permission,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  to  lay  before  your 
lordship,  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  very  exposed  and  dangerous  position  in  which  all 
property  existing  in  Brazil  belonging  to  British  subjects  is 
placed,  by  a  certain  law,  entitled,  "  Decreto,  No.  160,  de  9  de 
Maio,  de  1842,  Dando  Regulomiento  para  a  arrecadaouo  rlos  lens 
dos  detinitos  e  Auseutes,  vagos  e  de  evento,"  being  made  appli- 
cable to  them,  "as  subjects  of  a  nation  with  which  Brazil  has  no 
treaty."  Your  memorialists  beg  leave  to  state  the  difference  of 
the  positions  of  French  and  British  subjects.  A  British  sub  ject 
is  bound  to  make  his  »-W  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Brazilian 
Jaw,  and  is  fu  rther  obliged  to  bequeath  such  of  his  property  as  may 
be  existent  in  Brazil,  wheresoever  be  may  reside,  in  obedience 
to  the  tenor  of  the  law  of  coheirship  {Lrif  de  Pavtithas),  which 
gives  certain  relatives  of  the  deceased  a  legal  claim  en  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  his  property,  and  forbids  its  being  otherwise  be- 
queathed ;  but  a  French  subject  is  at  liberty  to  will  his  property 
in  accordance  with  French  law. 

On  the  death  of  a  British  subject  in  Brazil — or,  indeed,  any 
part  of  the  world,  who  may  have  left  property  in  Brazil,  whether 
lie  should  have  died  intestate  or  otherwise,  the  local  authorities 
claim  (under  the  law  alluded  to)  an  intervention  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  it,  which  would  render  the  settlement  of  any  claim 
against  the  estate  of  the  deceased  so  difficult  and  vexatious,  that 
the  credit  of  any  commercial  establishment  which  might  come 
under  its  influence  would,  of  a  certainty,  become  seriously  in- 
jured, if  not  ruined;  but,  by  perpetual  articles  (of  an  expired 
treaty),  French  subjects  are  entirely  protected  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  law  your  memorialists  have  so  much  reason  to 
dread  and  complain  of;  thus  thevFrenoh  subject,  can  offera  pro- 
tection and  security  to  property  placed  under  his  charge,  no 
longer  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  this  Country. 

If  a  French  subject  die  in  this  country,  or  any  other,  the  dis- 
positions he  may  have  made  relative  to  property  would  be 
carried  into  execution  here,  by  the  sole  intervention  of  the 
French  consul :  and  should  he  have  died  without  leaving  any 
will  or  dispositions,  the  French  consul  has  then  the  power  of 
naming  curators,  Sec.,  to  administer  the  property,  so  that  a 
French  mercantile  establishment,  under  either  event  (that  is, 
whether  a  partner  had  died  intestate  or  otherwise),  would  not  be 
exposed  to  ruin  or  injury,  but  might  continue  its  transactions 
without  any  interruption. 

Should  a  British  merchant  die  in  Brazil,  whether  he  left  a 
will  or  dispositions  for  the  carrying  on  the  establishment  with 
which  he  had  been  connected  ornot,  the  local  authorities  claim  a 
prejudicial  intervention  with — and  the  law  insists  on  the  liquida- 
tion of— the  establishment !  and  the  vexatious  proofs  required, 
as  well  as  the  tardy  attention  which  would  he  paid  to  them,  be- 
fore the  most  clear  commercial  claim  would  be  acknowledged, 
would  cause  a  virtual  stoppage  of  payment,  and  lead  to  almost 
certain  ruin  ;  thus  involving  not  only  the  property  of  the  de- 
ceased, but  the  interests  of  his  partners  in  Great  Britain,  and 
probably  of  others  who  might  have  trusted  the  establishment 
with  the  care  of  their  property  in  this  country. 

To  be  as  expressive  of  their  meaning  as  possible,  your  memo- 
rialists may  state  to  your  lordship,  that  a  British  subject  who 
might  bo  about  to  retire  from  Brazil,  under  the  existence  of  the 
law  referred  to ,  would  leave  his  property  with  much  greater  se- 
curity in  the  custody  of  a  French  subject  than  under  the  care  of 
one  of  his  own  countrymen.  In  the  latter  case  the  property 
would  be  exposed  to  a  double  risk,  as  either  the  death  of  the 
owner  or  the  agent  would  equally  throw  it  into  the  hand  of  the 
local  authorities,  whilst  with  the  French  subject,  as  principal 
or  agent,  no  interference  of  the  local  authorities  could  occur. 

Your  lordship's  memorialists  have  alluded  to  the  case  of  mer- 
cantile establishments,  particularly,  to  show  more  evidently  the 
risks  which  those  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  run,  who  may 
trust  to  them  as  agents,  as  well  as  to  prove  to  your  lordship 
.hpwsrri«iJ*Mt]ip|prcditand  interest  Of  British  commercial  esta- 
.  >&i^me{ftrcfflSjfiCtcd  with  the  trade  to  Brazil  must  bo  injured 
by-Ur"  cn  ciuusianses  stated. 
'  Tile  Brittub  mfrejiant  here  can  no  longer  offer  to  those  in 
F.uiopo  or  eliiewher^-'tho  same  security  against  the  intervention 
of  llio  local  uiilbnriti'-y  in  local  all'iiirs  as  French  siihjeets  can  ; 
neither,  indeod,  can  lacy  do  so  now  to  the  natives.  A  circum- 
KtftiiCH  which  foimerlyj  addeil  much  to  support.  British  credit  in 
Brazil,  was  the  pritewbul  knowledge  of  the  natives.  Unit  although 
a  British  subject  should  die  in  this  country,  no  interference  by 
the  Meal  authorities  would  take  place  with  bis  property,  and  his 
dehts  would  b»  paid  without  subjecting  the  claimants  on  his 
estate  lv  low  or  litigation.  Your  memorialists  (lid entertain 


hopes  that  the  security  granted  to  French  subjects  by  perpet  ual 
articles  of  treaty  made  between  France  and  Brazil,  within  tw  elve 
months  previous  to  the  date  of  the  last  treaty  made  between 
Great  Britain  and  this  count  ry,  had  been  secured  by  the  follow- 
ing part  of  the  5th  article  in  the  said  British  treaty: 

"And,  generally,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  subjects  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  respertividy  shall  enjoy  in  all  tin-  territories 
of  the  others,  with  respect  to  their  persons,  any  rights,  privi- 
leges, favours,  or  exemptions,  which  are,  or  which  may  be  at 
any  time  hereafter,  granted  to  the  subjects  of  the  most  j'avourcd 
nations." 

But  recent  occurrences  have  tended  to  perplex  them  on  the 
subject,  especially  the  case  of  the  late  George  March  (a  British 
subject),  whose  estate  was  administered  for  a  short  time  by  two 
British  subjects,  in  accordance  with  the  dispositions  left  by  the 
late  Mr.  March,  and  under  the  authority  of  her  Majesty's  consul. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  local  authorities  have  interfered ;  and, 
disavowing  theconsul's  authority,  have  laid  an  injunction  ou  the 
property,  named  a  curator,  and  subjected  the  administrators  to 
the  law  of  which  your  memorialists  somuch  complain.   A  more 


recent  casehasolso  occurred,  where  the  local  authorities  at  once 
took  charge  of  the  property  of  a  deceased  British  subject— rt  per- 
son who  belonged  to  the  poorer  class ;  but  the  circumstance 
equally  shows  the  principle  of  the  law.  If  the  ostensible  bo  the 
only  real  object  of  the  law  stated  and  complained  ugainst*- 
nainely,  to  afford  protection  by  preventing  embezzlement,  no  ap- 
parently justifiable  motive  can  be  offered  for  not  rescinding  it 
so  far  as  regards  those  foreigners  whoso  Governments  might  bo' 
desirous  to  release  Brazil  from  the  responsibility. 

Your  memorialists  trust  to  the  penetration  of  your  lordship  to 
take  a  full  and  correct  view  of  the  incalculable  evils  which  must 
be  entailed  on  British  commercial  interests  by  the  novelty  of 
the  Brazilian  Government  establishing  one  principle  of  security 
for  the  property  of  the  French  subject,  and  another  inferior  for 
the  property  of  British  subjects. 

Your  lordship's  memorialists  rely  with  implicit  confidence 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  will  giv«  the  subject  of  this  me- 
morial that  consideration  which  it  may  merit. 

liio  de  Janeiro,  the  eleventh  of  February,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-six. 


REPLY  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  LEAGUE  TO  THE  ADDRESS  FROM  THE 
"SOCIETE  DES  ECONOMISTES"  OF  PARIS. 


Political . 

which  has  already  appeared  in  our  columns.    Tiie  letter  appears 
des  Economistes,"  and  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  hctween  the  transmission  and  publication  is  ac 
counted  for  by  tbe  fact  that  the  "  Journal  des  Economistes"  is  published  only  once  a  month.    We  sub- 
join a  copy  of  the  original  letter,  together  with  the  translation  : 

Londres,  18  Mars,  184(5.  London,  18th  March,  1840.  3 

A  Messieurs  CHARLFS  DUNOYER,  Membre  de  l'lnsti-    Messrs.  CHARLF.S  DUNOYER,  Member  of  the  Institute 


tute,  President;  HORACE  SAY,  JOSEPH  GAR- 
NIER,  et  les  Membres  de  la  Societe  des  Economistes,  a 
Paris. 

Messieurs, — Veuillez  ne  pas  attribuer  le  long  retard  que 
les  chefs  de  la  Ligtie  out  mis  a  vous  repondre  a  uu  manque 
de  courtoisie  de  Ieur  part,  niais  simplement  a  tine  grave  in- 
disposition qui,  pendant  plusieurs  semaiues,  m'a  tenu  separe 
de  mes  compagnons  de  travaux  dans  la  cause  du  libre 
echangc.  En  leur  nom  comme  au  mien,  je  vous  prie 
d'agreer  cette  tardive  expression  de  notre  gratitude.  Nous 
avous  ete  sensiblement  touches  a  la  lecture  de  votre  lettre, 
oii  vous  nous  exprimez  en  termes  si  eloquents  la  cordiale 
sympathie  des  economistes.de  Paris  pour  les  Free  Traders 
d'Angleterre. 

Je  n'ai  jamais  doute  que,  lorsquc  les  travaux  et  les  inten- 
tions de  la  Ligue  seraient  connus  au  dehors,  iln'eveillassent 
de  nombreuses  sympathies  au  sein  d'un  peuple  aussi  gene- 
reux  et  aussi  eclairs,  que  le  peuple  de  France.  Si  ces  tra 
vaux,  pendant  plusieurs  aunees,  n'ont  poiut  attire  1' attention 
des  etrangers,  e'est  qu'ils  paraissaient  n'etre  diriges  que  vers 
uu  but  special  et  n'avoir  pour  objet  que  le  redressemeut  d'un 
grief  purement  domestique.  Pourtant,  des  l'origine,  les 
promoteurs  de  la  lutte  con'.re  les  lois  cereales  avaieut  tendu 
a  une  fin  bien  autrement  noble  et  geuerale  que  la  simple  de- 
struction d'un  monopole  injuste.  Dans  leur  pensee  le  rap- 
pel  de  ces  lois  devait  conduire  a  1' abolition  complete  du 
regime  protecteur.  lis  sentaient  que  le  grand  priucipe  de  la 
liberte  commerciale  ettvit  au  fond  de  la  querelle,  et  qu'a  la 
solution  d'une  question  toute  speciale  se  liait  iuevitablemeut 
le  sort  d'un  systeme  qui  iuteressait  le  present  et  l'avcnir, 
non-seulemeut  de  l'Angleterre,  mais  du  moiide  entier. 

Je  suis  cbarme,  Messieurs,  que  le  retard  involuntaire  que 
j'ai  mis  vous  repondre  me  permette  de  vous  annoncer  que 
l'eveuement  confirms  ces  previsions,  et  que  la  reforme  aura 
uu  objet  infiniment  plus  etendu  que  n'avait  pant  l'anuoncer 
son  titre: — Le  libre  ecbange,  uon-seulement  en  matiere  de 
subsistances,  mais  en  toutes  sortes  de  produits,  devient 
aujourd'hui  la  politique  commerciale  avouee  de  la  nation 
Anglaise.  Non  settlement  tons  nos  principaux  homines 
d'etat,  abjuraut  un  systeme  errone,  se  sout  prononces  pour 
l'introduction  pratique  dans  la  legislation  Anglaise  des  prin- 
cipes  de  Smith  et  de  J.  B.  Say;  mais  encore  la  grande  charte 
de  nos  francises  commerciales,  promulguee  par  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  a  ete  scellee  par  le  vote  des  representants  de  peuple 
Britannique. 

Je  n'ai  pas  besoin  de  dire  a  une  Societe  aussi  eclairee  que 
celle  des  Economistes  de  Paris,  que  les  suites  d'uue  revolu- 
tion si  considerable  ne  sauraient  se  renfenner  dans  les 
limites  etroites  de  Royaume-Uni,  et  que  elle  est  destinee  a 
s'etendre.  Vous  savez  aussi  bien  que  nous,  Messieurs, 
quelle  est  la  vive  tendance  des  idees  justes  et  fecondes  a  se 
propager,  et  combien  il  est  difficile,  lorsque  une  grande  na- 
tion en  a  fait  l'heureuse  application  chez  elle,  que  les  autres 
ne  soientpas  bientot  eutrainees  a  l'imiter.  Aussi  longtemps 
que  les  peuples  ont  ete  uniformement  soumis  au  regime  des 
restrictions  commerciales,  ils  out  pu  hitter  sur  le  pied  de 
l'egalite :  chacun  trouvait  une  sorte  de  protection  dans 
l'erreur  commune  a  tons.  Mais  quaud  une  grande  nation 
maritime  s'est  affranchie  des  liens  du  monopole,  je  ne  com- 
prends  pas  trop  comment  les  autres  pourraient  consentir 
longtemps  a  retenir  ce  lourd  fardeau  et  a  demeurer  placees 
dans  des  conditions  de  travail  et  d'activite  si  evidemment 
desavantageuses. 

Nous  esperons,  Messieurs,  que  la  societe  frangaise,  si 
eclairee,  ne  tarderapas  a  sentir  les  disadvantages  de  cette 
situation,  et  qu'elle  ne  voudra  laisser  a  aucune  autre  l'hon- 


and  Acting  President ;  HORACE  SAY,  JOSEPH  GAR- 
NIER,  and  the  Members  of  the  Economical  Society  of 
Paris. 

Gentlemen, — I  entreat  you  not  to  attribute  the  long  de- 
lay in  answering  your  address  to  the  prominent  members  of 
tbe  Anti-Corn-Law  League  to  a  want  of  courtesy  on  their 
part,  but  to  a  tedious  illness  which  has  for  several  weeks  se- 
parated  me  from  my  fellow-labourers  in  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade.  In  their  behalf  and  my  own,  I  beg  you  to  accept  this 
tardy  expression  of  our  grateful  acknowledgments.  Your  ad- 
dress has  been  read  by  the  members  of  the  League  with  the 
liveliest  feelings  of  admiration  for  the  eloquent  terms  in 
which  you  have  communicated  the  cordial  sentiments  enter- 
tained by  the  economists  of  Paris  towards  the  Free  Traders 
of  England. 

I  never  doubted  that,  when  the  labours  and  the  motives 
of  the  League  were  comprehended  abroad,  they  would  secure 
the  sympathies  of  the  enlightened  and  generous  people  of 
France.  For  many  years  those  labours  failed  to  attract  the 
notice  of  foreigners,  because  they  seemed  isolated  in  their 
object,  and  directed  to  the  removal  of  one  solitary  domestic 
grievance.  But  the  promoters  of  the  struggle  against  the 
English  Corn  Law  perceived  from  the  beginning,  that  in  the 
success  of  fheir  efforts  was  involved  a  far  nobler  triumph 
than  that  of  the  removal  of  an  injurious  monopoly.  They 
foresaw  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  would  be  the  signal 
for  the  downfall  of  every  protective  duty — that  the  great 
principle  of  commeroial  freedom  was  at  stake ;  and  that  not 
merely  England,  but  the  world  at  large,  was  now  and Jor  all 
future  time,  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Anti-Coin-Law  League. 

Fortunately,  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  answering 
your  address  enables  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  recent 
confirmation  of  those  views.  Free  Trade  in  corn,  and  every 
other  commodity,  has  now  become  the  recognised  policy  of 
the  English  nation.  Not  only  have  all  our  leading  states- 
men, with  a  wise  disregard  of  their  former  acquiescence  iiff 
an  erroneous  system,  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles  of  Adam  Smith  and 
J.  B.  Say  to  the  legislation  of  England,  but  the  great 
Charter  of  our  commercial  liberty,  promulgated  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  Sir  R.  Peel,  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
representatives  of  the  British  people. 


To  a  body  so  instructed  as  the  Economists  of  Paris,  I 
need  not  say  that  this  step,  on  the  part  of  England,  involves, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  revolution,  sooner  or  later,  in 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  It  is  a  maxim, 
applicable  alike  to  the  discoveries  in  moral  and  physical 
science,  that  nations  cannot  afford  to  stand  still  whilst  others 
are  advancing  in  the  march  of  improvement.  So  long  as  all 
countries  subjected  themselves  to  the  fetters  of  the  restric- 
tive system,  they  were  upon  an  equality  in  the  race.  The 
folly  of  all  was  the  protection  of  each.  But  when  one  great 
maritime  people  casts  off  the  trammels  of  monopoly,  it  will 
be  in  vain  for  others  who  retain  the  burden  to  attempt  to 
preserve  their  true  position  in  the  scale  of  nations. 


Pardon   me    for  adding,   that   if   your  enlighten 
body  share  these  opinions,  your  patriotism  will  prompt 
you  to  endeavour  to  confer  upon  France  the  honour 


neur  de  prendre  surle  continent  l'initiative  des  mesures  favo-  ^and  advantages  of  leading   the  Continent   of  Europe 


rabies  a  la  liberte  commerciale.  II  n'y  a  pour  votre  patri 
otisme  qu'ttu  moyen  de  la  preparer  a  cet  heureux  affran- 
chissement:  e'est.  d'initier  vos  populations  alaconnaissance 
de  leurs  interets  etde  leurs  droits.  II  est  tout  a  fait  desi- 
rable que  les  saines  notions  economiques  cessent  enfin  de 
demeurer  confinees  dans  le  cabinet  des  homraes  qui  les  cul- 
tivent  ou  dans  quelque  cercle  savant,  et  qu'elles  commeuceut 
a  devenir  familieres  a  la  masse  de  vos  compatriotes.  II  if  est 
donne  a  aucun  gouvernement,  quelque  excellentes  que  puis- 
sent  etre  ses  intentions,  de  faire  prevaloir  une  legislation 
raisonnabre,  s'il  n'est  soutenu  par  une  opinion  publique 
eclairee.  Vous  devez  1'aVoir  eprouve  chez  vouz,  car  nous  ue 
cessons  d'en  faire  l'experience  en  Angleterre.  II  y  a  dix  ans, 
le  gouvernement  de  ce  pays  n'eut  pas  meine  concu  la  pen- 
see  de  proposer  au  Parleuieut  ces  mesures  au  triomphe  des- 
quelles  est  aujourd'hui  subordonee  la  duree  du  cabinet  de 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Pour  preparer  ce  resultat,  pour  donner  au 
peuple  d'Angleterre  l'kttilligence  de  ses  vrais  interets  et  le 
determiner  a  manifester  constitutiouellemeut  sou  vceu,  il  a 
fallu  ecrire,  discourir,  discuter,  imprimer  duraut  beaitcoup 
d'anuees.  Vousn'aurez  pas  moins  a  faire  sans  doute.  Vous 
ne  serez  pas  plus  dispenses  que  nous,  d'user  avec  energie  et 
perseverance  de  ces  trois  grands  agents  de  tout  progres  mo- 
ral, la.  parole,  la  plume  et  la  presst,  avant  qu'aucun  homme 
d'etat  intelligent  consente  a  vous  suivre  et  a  iiitrodnire  le 
priucipe  de  la  liberie  dans  la  legislation  itidustrielle  et  com 
merciale  dc  votre  pays.  Mais  a  qui,  plus  qu'a  vous,  Mes- 
sieurs, appartient  le  privilege  de  propager  parmi  vos  com- 
patriotes les  vcrites  de  1' economic  politique ','  et  quelle  plus 


in  the  path  of  commercial  freedom.  Be  assured  that 
there  is  no  other  mode  of  accomplishing  this  end  but 
by  instructing  the  people  in  a  knowledge  of  their  economical 
rights  and  interests.  The  theories  which  have  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  studies  of  the  learned,  or  the  circles  of  scien- 
tific societies,  must  be  made  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the 
mass  of  your  countrymen.  No  Government,  however  well 
disposed,  can  enforce  a  wise  legislation,  unless  it  be  sus- 
tained by  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  This  truth  is  as 
applicable  to  England  as  to  France.  Ten  years  ago,  the 
Government  of  this  country  could  not  have  dreamed  of 
being  able  to  carry  through  Parliament  the  measures  upon 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  now  stakes  the  existence  of  his*  Cabi- 
net. It  required  many  years  of  writing  and  discussion,  of 
printing  and  lecturing,  to  convince  the  people  of  England  of 
their  true  interests,  and  rouse  them  to  a  constitutional  ex- 
pression of  their  opinion  and  wishes.  The  same  mighty 
agents  in  all  moral  progress — the  tongue,  the  pen,  and  the 
press — must  be  called  into  wide  and  persevering  use,  before 
your  statesmen  will  have  the  power  to  embody  the  principles 
of  industrial  freedom  in  the  legislation  of  France.  To  whom 
so  properly  belongs  the  privilege  of  instructing  Frenchmen 
in  the  truths  of  political  economy  as  yourselves  ?  What  a 
glorious  mission,  to  take  a  great  nation  by  the  hand,  and 
lead  it  forward  in  the  path  of  freedom,  civilisation,  and  hap- 
piness— a  path  which  will  assuredly  conduct  us  to  that  goal 
of  Christianity,  the  universal  peace  and  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind !  But  let  me  not  disguise  from  you  the  difficulties  of 
the  task.   You  will  encounter  the  combined  and  active  op- 
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I  noble  et  plus  glorieuse  mission  pourriezvouz  vous  propo- 
ser que  de  prendre  en  quelque  sorte  vos  populations  pur  la 
main  et  de  les  conduire.en  lesiustruisantmieux  deleurs  vrais 
iuterets,  vers  crtte  sainte  fin  du  christianisme,  la  rapprochc- 
ment  des  nations,  la  pais  uuiverselle  etla  fraternite  du  genre 

j  huniain'.'  Ne  vous  faitespourtantpasillusionsur les  difficultes 
que  vous  aurez  a  combattre.  Vous  allez  vous  heurter,  comme 

j  nous,  contre  l'opposition  active  et  combinee  de  tons  eeux 

?ini  s'exagerent  les  profits  du  monopole,  et  qui  croientleur 
ortune  liee  a  la  perpetuite  du  regime  exclusif.    Vous  auiez 
i  a  les  suivre  dans  les  argumentations  les  plus  subtiles,  a  re- 
!  futer  des  sophismes  qui  se  produiront  sous  les  formes  les 
plus  diverses  et  les  plus  corapliquees,  a  deraciner  des  pre- 
I  juges  aussi  anciens  que  le  rnende.     Ne  vous  laissez  ni 
I  surprendre.ni  decourager;  la  verite  est  douee  d'uue  sj  giande 
I  energie  virtuelle !    Nous  n'avious  pas  moitis  a  faire  que 
vous  ;  nous  avions  a  attaquer  le  monopole  sous  sa  forme  la 
i  plus  formidable,  etpourtant  nous  l'avons  vaincu.  Pourquoi 
oe  que  nous  avons  si  Leureusement  accompli  vous  serait-il 
I  done  impossible  ? 

C'est  avec  unevive  emotion,  Messieurs,  que  je  rends  a 
voire  honorable  Societe  l'expression  des  sentiments  afl'ec- 
tueux  qu'elle  a  bien  voulu  exprimer  au  president  et  aux 
membres  de  la  Ligue.     Oui,  c'est  line  ere  glorieuse  et  nou- 
velle  que  celle  qui  est  temoin  de  ce  genereux  echange  tie 
I  sympatbiques  manifestations  entre  les  citoyens  de  deux  peu- 
p'les  autrefois  victimes  d'une  haine  aveugle  et  d  un  autago- 
[  nismeiusense,  mais  destines,  j'en  ai  la  ferme  esperance,  a 
I  ne  rivaliser  desormais  que  dans  l'accomplissement  de  ces  ex- 
;  ploits  pacifiques  qui  font  la  prosperite  et  la  vraie  gloire  des 
nations  civilisees.    Recevez,  je  vous  prie,  Messieurs,  de  la 
;  part  de  mes  collegues  et  de  la  mienne,  1  assurance  de  mes 
sentiments  de  consideration  et  de  sincere  estime. 

(.Signe)  Richard  Cobdkm. 


THE  RUMOUR  OF  A  RUMOUR. 
{From  the  Times.) 
There  is  a  rumour  of  an  immediate  dissolution ;  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  there  is  the  report  of  a  rumour  to  that 
effect.  What  is  the  ground  and  origin  of  this  report — whether 
the  wish  is  father  to  it,  or  the  fear  is  father  to  it— whether 
the  protectionists  wish  Sir  Robert  to  think  that  he  must 

I  resign,  or  Sir  Robert  wishes  the  protectionists  to  think  that 
he  will  resign — whether  an  immediate  dissolution  of  Parlia- 

I  ment  is  not  a  mere  blunder  for  an  immediate  dissolution  of 
railwavs,  or,  after  all,  the  report  only  expresses  thatindetinite 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  state  of  things  which  led 
Miss  Squeers  to  exclaim,  "  I  wish  I  was  dead — I  wish  all 
the  world  was  dead' — it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  decide. 
The  report  exists,  and  is  put  about  with  diligence.  The 
question  is  propounded.  Something  is  to  be  gained,  it  is 
thought,  by  looking  upon  the  event  as  possible.    As  the 

I  question  is  forced  upon  us,  we  have  scarcely  an  alternative 
but  to  reply.   It  is  by  no  means  an  edifying  theme.  When 

l  there  is  nothing  else  to  talk  of,  the  public  generally  begins 

i  to  talk  of  a  dissolution,  just  as  some  men,  whenever  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  immediately  begin  to  think  of 

I  apoplexy,  suicide,  and  such  horrors.    In  fact,  every  time 

I  within  these  twenty  years  that  things  have  come  to  a  stand- 
still, there  has  been  a  report  of  a  dissolution.  Anybody, 

>  without  an  opinion  in  his  head,  can  venture  an  estimate  of 

I  the  odds  for  or  against  that  casnalty. 

Perhaps  it  is  beside  the  question  to  ask  who  is  to  gain  by 
a  dissolution  ?    The  Miss  Squeers  who  suggests  the  idea 

I  las  probably  given  up  all  thought  of  gain.  It  is  enough 
that  somebody  would  lose  something ;  or,  if  not  damaged, 

I  will  be  at  least  disgraced;  or,  if  not  disgraced,  yet  stigmatised. 

I  The  vision  of  a  dozen  agricultural  constituencies,  in  addition 

,  to  those  which  have  already  changed  their  numbers,  turning 

i  out  four-and-twenty  "  apostates,"  with  an  immense  deal  of 
pother,  with  much  bluster  and  invective,  and  giving  us  in 
their  stead  four-and-twenty  raw  young  men  who  have  yet  to 
apostatise,  is  enough  to  console  these  satisfied  dreamers  for 

I  the  absence  of  any  tangible  advantage.    Sir  Robert  Peel 

j  would  "  get  it."  Many  speeches  would  be  made  and  circu- 
lated at  a  penny  a  piece.  Many  prophecies  would  be  uttered. 
Heaps  of  statistics  and  financial  statements  would  be  col- 

■  lected  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  facts  and 
:   not  versed  in  arithmetic.    Tamboff  and  New  Orleans,  the 

Vistula  and  the  Ohio,  would  again  become  names  of  terror. 
We  should  have  a  Saturnalia  of  apocryphal  facts  and  im- 
possible estimates.  In  the  midst  of  the  clamour  there  would 
i  perhaps  be  a  dozen  victories;  though,  perhaps,  on  the  con- 
trary, thera  would  not  be  one.  But  granting  the  said  dozen 
I  victories,  whose  would  be  the  gain,  whose  the  loss,  in  the 
day  of  reckoning?  What  would  the  protectionists  have 
gained  by  a  dissolution  ? 

It  is  due  to  public  peace  and  quiet  not  to  canvass  elec- 
tioneering probabilities  till  the  occasion  actually  arises.  It 
is  rather  an  American  than  an  English  usage  to  keep  the 
I  elective  contest  always  on  foot.    Therefore  we  will  not  at 
I   tempt  to  go  through  the  counties,  and  cities,  and  boroughs, 
,   in  anticipation  of  a  new  Parliament.   We  expressed  at  the 
1   time  a  gentle  demur  as  to  the  wisdom  and  taste  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den's  masterly  and  UHlicrto  unanswered  review  of  the  British 
constituencies.    But  we  certainly  do  not  see  where  the  pro- 
tectionists'can  hope  to  find  the  mo»ns  of  turning  the  scale 
in  another  Parliament.   Why  do  they  not  favour  us  with  the 
i   names  of  the  constituencies  that  are  to  settle  the  business  ? 
They  talk  of  the  11 Z.   A  balance  of  56  changes  in  their 
favour,  therefore,  will  be  sufficient,  not  indeed  to  decide  the 
question  in  favour  of  protection,  but  to  bring  the  legislature 
to  a  stand  still.  Where  will  you  get  your  06  ?  Name,  name, 
name?    How  many  cities  and  boroughs  have  been  lately 
i    converted  to  the  sliding  scale?    But  your  trust  is  in  the 
counties — the  English  counties.  They  have  already  done  al- 
most their  worst.  They  have  left  no  margin  for  extraordinary 
efforts.    All  the  county  seats  will  be  insufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

*  •  *  *  * 

With  so  little  to  encourage  even  from  the  most  friendly 
quarter,  what  is  it  that  the  protectionists  hope  to  gain  from 
the  dissolution  ?  What  at  least  beyond  two  or  three  stray 
triumphs,  counteracted  by  many  more  defeats,  and  the  ephe- 
meral pleasure  of  agitation,  misrepresentation,  and  abuse,  of 
indulging  without  stint  in  false  logic,  false  facts,  false  statis- 
tics, false  finance,  false  politics  during  the  hubbub  of  a 
general  election?  They  would  find  these  a  poor  compensa- 
tion for  all  but  certain  results, — either  one  or  the  other  object 

■  of  their  wrath  securely  settled  in  the  seven  years'  lease  of  a 
Parliament  to  his  mind.  The  chapter  of  accidents  may  do 
rnu  :h,  if  not  to  accomplish  their  views,  at  least  to  satisfy 
their  vengeance,  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  following  scs- 

/  sion.  Peel  may  have  fallen  by  his  own  weight  before  the 
winter  of  If* IT.  New  questions  may  then  have  arisen  fatal 
to  big  cause  on  the  registry  and  the  hustings.   A  dissolution 


position  of  those  who  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  their 
vested  interests  iu  monopoly.  You  will  have  to  un- 
ravel sophisms  the  most  subtle,  to  refute  fallacies 
which,  Proteus-like,  will  assume  different  forms ;  to  uproot 
prejudices  as  old  as  France,  But  be  of  good  courage;  truth 
will  enable  the  champions  of  Free  Trade  to  surmount  all 
difficulties.  We  have  encountered  monopoly  in  its  most  for- 
midable shape,  and  overcome  it.  Frenchmen  will  never  find 
that  to  be  impossible  which  Englishmen  have  already  accom- 
plished. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  avow  the  heartfelt  gratification  that 
I  feel,  whilst  reciprocating  the  affectionate  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  your  Society  towards  the  President  and  prominent 
members  of  the  League.  It  is  a  new  and  glorious  era  which 
witnesses  this  generous  interchange  of  sympathies  between 
the  citizens  of  two  great  nations,  heretofore  the  victims  of 
mutual  hatred  and  unreasoning  hostility,  hut  destined,  I  fer- 
vently hope,  to  become  henceforth  rivals  only  in  those 
peuceful  achievements  which  minister  to  the  prosperity  and 
true  glory  of  civilised  communities.  I  entreat  you  to  accept 
from  my  colleagues  and  myself  the  assurance  of  our  high 
consideration  and  esteem,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  remain 
Gentlemen,  Sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 

Richard  Cobden. 


now  is  a  dissolution  on  the  Corn  Law.  A  Parliament  elected 
now  will  be  a  Free  Trade  Parliament;  and  if,  for  the  comfort 
of  the  agriculturists,  the  story  of  the  late  Westminster  elec- 
tion should  be  repeated  a  hundred  times  over,  the  result  will 
be  only  more  permanently,  more  decidedly,  and  more  offen- 
sively adverse  to  the  feelings  and  supposed  interests  of  the 
aristocracy. 


THE  BEDFORD  LEVEL  CORPORATION. 
{From  the  Morning  C/imnicle.) 

There  is  life  in  protection  yet.  The  Easter  recess  has  not 
converted  all  the  friends  of  native  industry.  Lord  Essex 
has  succumbed ;  but  the  fens  are  firm.  A  meeting  of  the 
Bedford  Level  Corporation  was  held  on  Thursday  last.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  Earl  of  Hard  - 
wicke  was  among  the  speakers.  At  that  meeting  the  corpo- 
rate seal  was  affixed  to  a  petition  to  both  Lords  and  Com- 
mons against  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  as  destructive  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Bedford  Level. 

The  Bedford  Level  Corporation  has  a  great  faith  in  high 
prices,  and  a  most  ungrateful  disregard  for  science.  The 
petition  attributes  "  the  present  prosperous  state  of  the  Bed- 
ford Level  mainly  to  the  encouragement  given  to  agricul- 
ture by  the  restrictive  duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,"  and  declares  "  that  the  improvements  which 
have  been  effected  in  the  drainage  of  the  level  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  would  not  have  taken  place  if  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  had  not  been  fairly  remunerative." 
We  could  imagine  a  much  more  faithful  statement  of  the 
case  than  this.  What  if  we  were  to  put  the  advance  of 
science  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  prosperity  in  question, 
and  substitute  for  the  "  restrictive  duties"  the  public  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  the  successive  Dukes  of  Bedford,  aided  by 
their  intelligent  agents,  whose  present  representative  is  Mr. 
TychoWing? 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  dying  utterances  of  protection 
should  rise  from  the  fens.  The  inhabitants  of  this  Boeotian 
region  have  always  been  staunch  protectionists.  They  were 
as  sturdy  protectors  of  the  feus  themselves,  while  they  stag- 
nated over  the  level,  as  they  are  now  of  the  Corn  Laws.  In 
1380,  when  Sir  Cornelius  Vanmayden  was  defeated  in  his 
projects  for  draining  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire  by  the  pro- 
tectionists of  that  day,  the  arguments  urged  against  the 
scheme  by  these  supporters  of  domestic  industry  were 
exactly  parallel  to  those  maintained  iu  favour  of  the  Corn 
Laws  by  the  speakers  at  Ely.  Imprimis,  the  draining,  said 
they,  was  an  experiment.  Many  had  burnt  their  fingers  in 
these  operations,  and  instead  of  draining  the  fens,  emptied 
their  own  estates.  So  with  Free  Trade :  it  is  an  experiment 
also,  and  therefore  to  be  condemned.  The  argument  that 
water  would  find  its  level  was  disregarded  in  the  one  case; 
the  axiom  that  demand  will  regulate  supply  is  pooh-poohed 
in  the  other.  Again,  there  was  in  the  seveuteeth  century 
the  same  marvellous  regard  for  existing  rights.  "  The  fens," 
it  was  argued  by  the  sapient  defenders  of  things  as  they  are, 
"  afforded  great  plenty  and  variety  of  fish  and  fowl,  not  to 
speak  of  sedge,  turf,  and  reed,  which  would  be  destroyed  by 
draining,  and  none  be  accessible  but  at  excessive  prices." 
The  fen-bred  mallard,  or  mud-fattened  pike  of  the  Nene  or 
Ouse,  was  sweeter  to  your  marsh  man  than  the  fat  ox  of 
Essex  or  the  sheep  of  Leicestershire,  then,  just  as  the  small 
loaf  of  Level  wheat  is  sweeter  than  one  twice  its  size  of 
Dantzic  flour.  Again,  there  was  great  consideration  for  the 
thousands  of  poor  people  maintained  by  fishing  and  fowling 
in  the  fens,  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
draining  of  their  homesteads,  tVe  swamps  and  flats  of  Out- 
well  and  Ramsey.  There  is  the  same  benevolent  regard  for 
the  half-fed  labourer  of  the  present  day,  and  the  same  f'orget- 
falness  that  the  evils  of  scanty  food  and  wretched  wages  are 
not  aggravated  by  a  change  which  promises  to  give  more 
both  of  one  and  the  other. 

"  However,"  says  Fuller,  in  giving  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
drainage  and  anti-drainage  parties,  "  the  generality  were 
possessed  with  a  firm  opinion  that  the  project  was  impossible 
to  be  brought  to  pass." 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  science  which  drained  the  fens  can- 
not he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fen  men.  The  steam-engine 
can  draw  off  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Welland  or  the  Cam, 
but  is  powerless  against  the  stagnant  settlings  of  prejudice 
and  ignorance.  We  may  substitute  corn  for  sedge,  and 
barley-field  for  bog,  but  who  shall  so  manure  mind  that 
truth  shall  spring  in  the  place  of  bigotry,  and  the  green 
crops  of  activity  on  the  ground  beset  by  the  rank  overgrowth 
of  contented  stupidity  and  unquestionable  indolence? 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  supported  the  petition  in  a  speech 
worthy  of  that  document  and  its  framers.  Nothing  more 
daring  in  assertion  or  more  vicious  in  logic  has  seen  the 
light,  even  in  the  palmy  days  of  protection,  before  Sir  Ro- 
bert announced  his  conversion.  His  lordship,  however, 
took  two  or  three  new  positions  : 


"  The  manufacturers  said  that  th«y  existed  by  means  of  art! 
and  science.  Now  ho  (Lord  Etardwidkej  replied  that  they  could 
use  the  same  language  in  the  Bedford  Level,  for  there  tbey  ex- 
isted by  the  very  means  of  nliieli  the  manufacturers  make  a 
boast.  They  existed  then!  by  art  and  industry;  that  great  cona- 
trv  had  been  brought  into  its  present,  state  of  high  cultivation 
by  the  art,  and  science,  and  industry  of  man  (hear,  hear).  It 
was  drained  by  the  steam-engine ;  that  (Treat  mark  of  the  pro- 
gress of  human  knowledge  had  been  seized  upon,  not  only  by 
the  manufacturers  of  cotton,  bat  also  by  the  manufacturers  of 
wheat.  Therefore  they  stood  in  the  same  position  with  the 
manufacturers  of  tha  north  in  that  respect,  inasmuch  us  their 
prosperity  was  founded  upon  art  and  science." 

We  are  glad  to  find  agriculture  boasting  that  it  stands  oh 
the  same  ground  as  manufactures.  There  used  to  be  a  dis- 
position to  oppose  green  fields  to  smoky  towns,  find  village 
spires  to  factory  chimneys.  The  Bedford  Level,  having  now 
found  out  its  sisterhood  to  Manchester,  should  go  farther* 
and  borrow  arguments  instead  of  machines — convictions  as- 
well  as  steam-engines.  If  the  Bedford  Level  cultivators  are 
like  the  Lancashire  cotton-spinners,  why  do  they  not,  liV-' 
them,  defy  the  world  and  disclaim  protection? 

Lord  Hardwicke  himself  gives  us  a  very  original  answer 
to  this  natural  and  pertinent  query: 

"Let the  Coin  Laws  be  once  repealed,  and  before  long  the 
progress  of  science  in  other  countries,  and  the  advantages  we 
gave  thom  for  the  purpose  of  renderingthe  British  agricult  urist 
powerless  in  raising  food,  would  cause  the  millownei-  of  Man- 
chester to  supplicate  Parliament  for  protection  forhis  industry, 
and  skill,  and  capital  (cheers).  Facts  would  soon  come  forth  to 
show  that  a  great  pressure  upon  the  cotton  manufacturing  in- 
terest— caused  probably,  in  some  measure,  by  our  sending  out 
steam-engines  to  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  cotton  at  the  very 
place  where  the  raw  material  is  grown,  had  been  to  lhe  manu- 
facturers a  fearful  notice  of  the  risk  they  must  run  by  compe- 
ting unprotected  with  the  advancing  science  of  other  countries. 
The  cheap  loaf  was  a  sort  of  last  hope  to  them.  They  thought 
if  they  could  get  a  cheap  loaf  even  for  a  time,  they  might  so  re- 
duce the  wages  of  labour  as  to  hold  up  a  little  longer  against  the 
competition  they  had  brought  upon  themselves.  There  might 
be,  doubtless  there  were,  persons  connected  with  the  Free  Trade: 
movement  who  had  ulterior  objects,  hut  the  immediate  object 
of  the  movement  was  personal  gain." 

This,  it  must  he  confessed,  is  a  new  view  of  the  subject. 
The  fear  that  foreigners  will  manufacture  is  an  argument 
against  supplying  them  with  manufactures  of  our  making- 
Russia  is  madly  bent  on  shirt-making— Manchester  is 
paving  the  way  to  her  own  ruin  by  supplying  her  with  shirts- 
ready  made.  Europe  has  corn,  but  is  deficient  in  broad- 
cloth—England has  broad-cloth,  and  is  deficient  in  corn- 
Suicidal  England,  says  Lord  Hardwicke,  which  would  ex- 
change the  fabric  of  her  looms  for  the  grain  of  her  foreign 
customer!  Lord  Hardwicke  contrasts  the  disinterested 
motives  of  the  protectionist  peers  with  the  selfishness  of  the 
Free  Traders.  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  to  have  a  tre- 
mendous effect  upon  prices.  Wheat  is  to  come  down  by  the 
run,  but  somehow  the  great  landholders  are  not  to  be  affected.- 
We  have  often  maintained  the  latter  half  of  this  argument, 
hut  we  do  not  remember  having  coupled  it  with  the  former. 
If  the  disinterestedness  of  the  protectionist  lords  is  to  be 
supported  by  this  pair  of  stools,  something  must  come  to  the 
ground  which  it  is  not  decorous  to  particularise.  Lord 
Hardwicke's  remarkable  statement  is  worth  preserving  : 

"  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  highest 
ranks  of  society  were,  of  all  others,  the  least  interested  in  this 
question  of  Free  Trade.  Could  it  be  believed  that  if  his  noble 
friend  on  his  left,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  were  to  find  his  pro- 
perty reduced  one-fourth,  or  more,  in  value,  it  would  make  any 
very  material  difference  in  his  comforts  as  a  great  and  a  proud 
British  nobleman— proud  from  his  descent,  but  noble  from  hi.< 
virtues?  But  look  at  the  condition  of  the  artisan  ;  if  he  sutler 
a  diminution  iu  his  earnings,  what  a  fearful  effect  is  produced, 
upon  his  comforts  and  those  of  his  family!  It  was  on  this; 
ground  that  he  (Lord  Hardwicke)  was  prepared  to  support,  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  present  system  of  protec- 
tion to  the  industry  of  land." 

We  beg  to  draw  up  a  case  in  proportion.  As  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  rental  from  land  is  to  his  whole  income,  so  is  the 
price  of  his  bread  to  the  artisan  to  his  whole  expenditure. 
The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  diminish  the  value  of 
laiid,  says  Lord  Hardwicke,  therefore  it  will  diminish  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  rental.  But  it  will  lower  the  price  of 
bread.  We  cannot  see  how  Lord  Hardwicke  makes  out  that 
it  will,  therefore,  lessen  the  comforts  of  the  artisan.  How- 
ever, Lord  Hardwicke,  like  Orlando  in  "  As  you  Like  it,"  is 
not  asked  to  please  us — he  is  asked  to  speak.  His  auditory 
was  not  a  very  critical  one.  It  was  of  the  fens,  fennish — 
and  the  speech  was  worthy  of  the  hearers.  Protection,  like 
the  early  Britons,  has  been  driven  from  the  haunts  of  civi- 
lisation to  swamps  and  inaccessible  morasses,  and  we  can- 
not hail  iu  Lord  Hardwicke  the  Prince  Arthur  who  is  to  lead 
it  forth  for  daring  deeds  against  the  sturdy  Saxons  of  the 
League,  or  the  traitorous  band  who  have  forfeited  their  na- 
tionality for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  shaken  hands  with 
those  potent  invaders,  common  sense  and  sound  argument. 


THE  MANNERS  MIXTURE,  or  INFALLIBLE 
SOCIAL  SPECIFIC. 
{From  the  Ejraminer.) 
It  is  a  good  thing  for  lords  to  mix  with  labourers.   It  is  a 
good  thing  to  play  at  cricket  and  quoits.  There  is  merit  in  the 
promotion  of  sports  and  pastimes,  but  nevertheless  Lord  John 
Manners  is  mistaken  in  supposing  himself  the  regenerator  of 
the  nation. 

Things  might  he  better  than  they  are  if  there  were  more 
Lord  John  Mannerses  in  the  world,  more  cricket  and  more 
quoits,  but  nevertheless  things  as  they  are,  are  not  so  bad  as  Lord 
John  Manners  describes  them.  It  is,  however, the  good  for- 
tune of  Lord  John  Manners  to  he  his  own  specific.  He  be- 
wails the  alienation  of  classes ;  he  finds  that  admixture  is 
what  is  wanted  ;  and  so  he  mixes  Lord  John  Manners  for  the 
improvement  of  the  social  elements.  At  Birmingham,  at 
Manchester,  at  Liverpool,  the  remedy,  according  to  the  words 
of  the  Apothecaries'  label,  is,  the  mixtures  as  before. 

How  great  must  be  the  happiness  to  a  benevolent  man  of 
finding,  in  his  own  person,  the  remedy  for  a  nation's  evils, 
and  that  for  the  great  work  of  social  amelioration  he  has 
only  to  give  the  people  a  little  more  of  himself.  So  when 
Lord  John  Manners  surveys  the  wants  and  wots  of  the  coun- 
try, he  has  the  comfort  of'  knowing  that  he  has  only  to  mix 
to  supply  what  is  deficient,  and  to  amend  what  is  amiss.  He 
confers  improvement  with  his  company.  He  mixes  with  the 
people,  and  they  are  better,  and  he  is  the  better  too,  as  he 
condescendingly  explains  ;  so  that  the  Manners  mixture  is 
alwavs  improving,  and  the  Lord  John  who  regenerates  Bir- 
mingham by  mixing  is  ten  times  the  Lord  John  who  rege- 
nerated Manchester  by  mixing  three  years  ago.  As  the  mere 
he  mixes  the  greater  becomes  his  mixing  virtue,  to  what  a 
pitch  of  perfection  by  due  and  active  process  of  nuxing  must 
he  attain !  ■     ,  • 

We  look  upon  Lord  John  Manners  now  as  the  circulating 
medium  of  virtue,  but  with  a  property  that  no  other  circula- 
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"ing  medium  possesses,  of  importing  its  value  wherever  it 
goes,  aird  enhancing  it  at  the  same  time.  The  country  then 
requires  Mm  to  circulate  himself  actively.  England  expects 
Lord  .lolm  Manners  to  do  his  duty.  He  must  not  spare 
himself;  he  must  dine  diligently,  bat  and  bowl  assiduously, 
and  mix  copiously.  As  the  demand,  "  more  Manners,  more 
Manners,  the  mixture,  the  mixture,"  risies,  he  must  bestir 
himself  to  confer  himself.  His  spirit  of  self  devotion  is 
happily  great.  He  is  the  vary  Curtius  of  Banquets,  always 
ready  to  leap  into  the  gulf  of  the  chair;  and  the  vast  sacri- 
fice he  is  ready  to  make,  to  pvcthepeopletheinestiinablegood 
'of  his  presence  amongst  thcm.maybelearnt  from  this  declara 
tionat  the  Birmingham  Athcnic Institution.  His  lordship  be- 
gan witih  a  moral  : 

"  Iiave  learnt  one  practical  lesson,  which  1ms  taught  me  that 
'it  is  riot  well  to  tidk  to  one's  neighbour  at  dinner." 

We  were  idle  enough  to  think  that  Lord  John's  neighbou1' 
(bad  resented  the  interruption  of  his  feeding;  and  our  sympa- 
thies, we  confess,  were  with  his  neighbour,  whom  we  set 
down  to  be  in  the  right  for  preferring  his  meat  to  his  lord- 
ship's moralising,  hut  we  were  all  at  fault,  for  see  what  the 
lesson  really  was : 

"When  I  intimated  to  my  friend  on  my  right  that  hut  for 
being&Bre  I  should  have  been  at  the  meet  of  my  father's  bounds, 
I  hail  no  Idea  tbat  he  would  havo  introduced  it  as  a  compliment ; 
however,  I  assure  you  that  had  yoar  anniversary  have  been  on 
the  first  day  of  the  hit iitinyscason,  instead  of  the  lusi,  it  would  not 
hate  prevented  my  being  present" 

Prodigious !  Utque  magis  slitpcas  ludum  Paridcmque 
reHquit.  For  the  great  object  of  mixing  with  the  people  he 
would  even  desert  t  he  hounds  !    This  indeed  is  patriotism. 

How  great  is  the  bounty  of  this  nobleman  !  How  he 
gives  his  presence  to  his  countrymen,  knowing  that  it  is  the 
one  thing  needful,  and  that  wherever  he  bestows  himself  he 
effects  regeneration,  leaves  men  wiser,  happier,  and  belter. 
They  have  only  to  see  the  lord  among  them,  and  to  improve. 

Considering  what  his  sense  of  his  own  patrician  attributes 
is,  he  may  well  have  written  these  lines  : 

"  Let  laws  and  learning,  arts  and  commerce,  die, 
But  lefive  us  still  our  old  nobility." 

Which,  by  the  way,  intimates  very  truly,  no  doubt,  that  the 
lextinctitm  cf  learning  would  be  quite  compatible  with  the 
survivorship  of  the  old  nobility," who  could  continue  to 
exist  as  well  as  ever  without  laws,  learning,  and  arts. 

Lord  John  Manners  boasts  proudly  of  the  progress  he  has 
made  in  national  regeneration,  and  the  announcement  reads 
like  a  passage  in  a  lloyal  speech  : 

"In  the  rural  districts  a  great  advance  has  been  made  ;  the 
Maypole  is  ayain  (reeled  in  Kent,  and  cricket  and  other  manly 
games  are  fostered  and  encouraged." 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  it,  especially  of  the  May-pole  in 
Kent,  though  we  are  not  without  misgivings  that  the  hop 
pole  may  have  been  mistaken  for  it ;  and  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  Lord  John  Manners  was  not  a  little  more  parti- 
cular as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  May-pole,  as  many  worthy 
persons  might  be  disposed  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sign 
of  social  regeneration.  We  rejoice,  too,  at  the  news  of 
cricket ;  but  much  as  we  prize  these  restorations,  wc  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  their  welcome  and  appreciation  to  re- 
present the  whole  country  as  having  been  a  cave  of  Tropho- 
nius  before  the  advent  of  Lord  John  Manners,  and  his  juxta- 
position with  the  industrious  classes. 

What  in  the  world  is  such  language  as  this  about? — 

"  Away,  gentlemen,  I  say,  with  the  cant  that  would  have  us 
"believe  all  old  feelings  are  dead — al!  English  sympathies  extin- 
guished— all  national  affections  chilled.  There  is  not  a  seques- 
teied  nook  in  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  :  in  the  mines  of  Corn- 
wall; in  the  dim,  close,  hot  alleys  of  Manchester  or  Stockport  ; 
in  the  smoky  streets  of  your  own  Binn  ngham,  in  which  the 
gallant,  trustful,  manly  English  spirit  is  dead.  Be  it  ours,  then, 
to  call  it  forth ;  to  exercise  it,  and  through  it  to  carry  this  tight 
little  island  of  ours  through  all  straits,  through  all  dangers;  and 
this,  gentlemen,  rely  upon  it,  we  can  if  we  will." 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  cry,  Away  with  the  cant  that 
English  sympathies  are  extinguished,  national  affections 
chilled,  the  spirit  dead,  &c. ;  no  one  asserts  any  nonsense  of 
the  kind,  and  the  cant,  if  cant  there  be,  is  Lord  John  Man- 
ners' cant  of  conjuring  up  a  cant  that  he  may  have  the  glory 
of  laying  it  by  exoreisement. 

Be  it  ours,  says  the  modest  nobleman,  to  call  forth  the 
English  spirit.  Bah !  Pap  for  the  million !  Curds  and 
whey  for  the  English  spirit.  He  sets  up  a  May-pole,  and 
conceits  it  calling  forth  the  English  spirit, and  glorifies  him- 
self as  a  regenerator.  Let  him  restore  the  fool's  cap  to  its 
pristine  uses,  and  that  motley  costume  so  symbolic  of  the 
Manners  mixture,  and  we  shall  see  his  services  requited  in 
their  appropriate  honours. 


THE  THREE  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE. 
(From  the  Topic.) 
All  the  elements  of  proof  lie  in  a  small  compass.  It  is 
only  necessary  statistical  by  to  compare  the  three  years  before, 
and  that  three  years  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
new  system  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  From  1839  to  1841  our 
foreign  exports  fell  off  from  fifty-three  millions  in  value  to 
forty-seven  millions.  But  in  the  next  three  years  pending  a 
reduction  of  duties,  the  value  of  the  exports  rose  from  forty- 
seven  millions  to  fifty-eight  millions.  Nor  was  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  customs'  duties  unpromising  to  the  revenue. 
The  total  amount  of  the  various  reductions  effected  in  the 
three  years  exceeded  four  millions  sterling ;  and,  as  many 
of  the  dutiesliad  been  totally  repealed,  the  loss  could  not  be 
compensated  by  increased  consumption.  But  these  four 
millions  were  not  lost  to  the  revenue.  On  the  contrary, 
the  revenue  had  increased,  and  the  returns  of  the  present 
5th  of  April  prove  that  it  is  as  buoyant  as  ever.  Neither 
had  these  relaxations  been  inimical  to  those  branches  of 
native  industry,  believed  to  bo  most  dependent  on  protec- 
tion. Flax  afforded  a  striking  instance.  It  has  been  freely 
imported,  yet,  in  face  of  a  rapidly  increasing  foreign  im- 
portation, the  price  has  been  higher.  Wool  inculcated  the 
same  lesson;  the  import  duty  was  abolished;  importation, 
in  consequence,  increased ;  but  prices  in  the  home  market 
were  not  depressed  by  the  competition.  Foreign  cattle  was 
another  example.  The  most  alarming  predictions  were  in- 
dulged when  the  prohibition  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle  was  removed  in  1812,  and  foreign  cattle  were  ad- 
mitted at  a  small  fixed  duty.  Have  the  graziers  been 
ruined?  No;  in  despite  of  an  increasing  importation  of 
oxen,  and  sheep,  and  swine, prices  have  been  unaffected, and 
public  contracts  for  the  supply  of  provisions  have  been 
higher  than  previously,  further,  experience  has  shown  that 
no •concoriiitancy  subsisted  between  high  prices  and  high 
wages.  The  flnt  comparative  term  of  three  years  was  a 
period  of  scarcity  ;  food  was  dear,  and  employment  being 
scarce,  wages  were  depressed ;  but  in  the  second  term  of 


three  years,  bread  was  cheap,  and  labour  being  in  demand, 
wages  rose.  But  lite  most  gratifying  test  was  of  a  moral  im- 
port. Criminal  statistics  showed  a  connection  between  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  crime,  and  a  declining  or  prospe- 
rous state  of  the  country.  In  1843  there  had  been  a  decrease 
of  crime  to  the  extent  of  five  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  in  1811, 
of  not  less  than  ten  percent.;  in  1815,  of  five  and  a  half  per 
cent. ;  and  the  decrease  of  last  year  was  especially  marked 
in  the  most  prosperous  districts, — those  of  manufacturing. 
Thus,  while  the  legislature  had  been  occupied  in  reducing 
customs'  duties,  in  other  words,  gradually  destroying  protec- 
tion to  native  industry,  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  commerce,  and  of  morality,  bad  been  promoted. 

In  this  way  were  the  former  prepossessions  of  the  Premier 
overwhelmed  by  the  evidence  of  bis  own  executive  mea- 
sures, and  he  was  constrained  to  advance,  if  possible,  at  an 
accelerated  rate,  in  a  course  productive  of  so  many  public 
felicities.  His  first  steps  had  been  marked  by  timi- 
dity, if  not  aversion,  to  his  task  ;  but  practice  seems 
to  have  reconciled,  and  success  emboldened  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  new  tariff  is  moie  explicit  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  more  comprehensive  in  its  relaxations  than 
its  predecessors.  His  first  aim  has  obviously  been  to  pre- 
pare a  scheme  as  closely  consistent  with  his  adopted  prin- 
ciple of  Free  Trade,  and  as  extensively  .satisfactorily  as  pos- 
sible; and  next — not  to  attempt  too  much  at  once — load 
himself  with  a  heavier  charge  than  he  will  be  able  to  carry. 
Anything  short  of  the  ultimate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
would  have  been  scouted,  as  he  himself  admits,  by  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests,  and  left  a  reserved  bid 
of  great  temptation  with  his  opponents;  while  immediate 
repeal  might  have  met  a  lion  in  the  way  in  the  Upper 
House. 

A  second  leading  principle  bears  emphatically  on  the  ge- 
neral consumption  Of  the  masses.  The  Corn  and  Provision 
Laws  had  fallen  with  crushing  weight  on  those  who  live  by 
labour.  The  expenditure  of  the  working  man  is  not  in 
luxuries,  but  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  bread,  meat, 
and  vegetables,  of  which  the  poor  consume  equally  with  the 
rich;  but  the  income  of  the  two  classes  being  unequally  ap- 
portioned, it  is  clearly  unjust  to  subject  them  to  the  same 
ratio  of  pecuniary  contribution.  Such,  however,  was  the  ten- 
dency of  the  old  system,  which  absorbed,  either  through  the 
indirect  operation  of  protective  duties,  or  direct  fiscal  im- 
posts, a  largo  portion  of  the  wages  of  labour.  In  conse- 
quence, the  industrious  orders  have  not  participated 
equally  with  the  rest  of  the  community  in  the  general 
progress  ot  the  country  ;  and  it  is  to  remedy  this  dis- 
parity of  condition,  as  well  as  mitigate  a  gross  injustice,  that 
the  policy  of  Sir  It.  Peel  is  directed.  The  resources  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  the  property-tax  afforded  one  means  of 
grappling  with  this  exigency  of  our  social  state,  and  the  pro- 
jected alterations  of  the  tariff  manifestly  embrace  the  same 
equitable  purpose.  All  articles  that  enter  into  the  common 
sustenance  of  the  nation  will  be  placed  more  within  the  reach 
of  the  consumer.  The  bread-tax  is  at  once  reduced  from  a 
protective  duty  of  2()s.  to  5s.,  and  will  expire  entirely  in  three 
years.  But  corn  from  Canada,  or  other  colonial  possessions 
out  of  Europe,  will  be  immediately  admitted  dmy  free.  On 
all  other  articles,  apart  from  grain,  that  constitute  human 
food,  either  vegetable  or  auimal,  there  will  be  a  repeal  of  the 
import  duties,  including  cattle  of  all  kinds,  sheep  and  pigs; 
potatoes  and  vegetables  of  every  sort;  bacon,  fresh  beef,  or 
slightly  salted  ;  pork  fresh  or  salted  (not  hams).  On  other 
articles,  considered,  we  "presume,  as  a  species  of  bucolic 
manufactures,  duties  have  been  retained,  hut  reduced  to  about 
one-half;  namely,  on  ale  and  beer,  from  42s.  per  barrel  to 
20s. ;  on  butter,  from  21s.  to  10s.  per  cwt. ;  on  cheese,  from 
lis.  to  5s.  per  cwt. ;  on  hops,  from  Ills,  to  15s.  per  cwt. ;  on 
cured  iisb,  from  2s.  to  Is.  per  cwt.  The  duties  on  rice  have 
been  reduced  ;  also  those  on  foreign  soap,  and  on  candles  the 
reduction  is  one-half  of  the  import  duty.  The  preference 
duty  oncolonial  coffee  was  relaxed  in  1842 ;  and  in  this  session, 
sugar,  another  item  in  general  use,  will  be  dealt  with.  No 
concession,  however,  will  be  made  in  favour  of  slave-grown 
sugar,  but  on  the  sugar  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  there  will  be  an 
abatement  of  3s.  Cd.  per  cwt.  in  the  differential  duty. 

From  the  alterations  essentially  affecting  the  labouring 
classes  we  proceed  to  those  affecting  their  employers,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  Premier's  third  principle 
of  fiscal  revision.  His  aim  has  obviously  been  equality  of 
sacrifices.  It  was  not  with  the  landed  interest  that  the  pro- 
tective system  originated,  but  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing classes,  who  till  recently,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
very  tenaciously  adhered  to  the  mercantile  policy.  From 
the  latter,  therefore,  fully  with  the  former,  it  was  fair  to  call 
for  concessions.  In  favour  of  the  manufacturing  interest, 
every  duty  on  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  had  been 
previously  abandoned,  with  the  exception  of  tallow  and  tim- 
ber, on  both  of  which  relaxations  are  proposed.  These  form 
their  compensation  for  relinquishing  the  protec 
tive  duties  on  the  coarser  articles  of  manufacture,  in 
wool,  linen,  and  cotton,  and  for  the  reduction  of 
protection  on  the  finer  description  of  goods,  from 
twenty  to  ten  per  cent.  At  present,  the  duty  on  silks,  as 
before  stated,  is  called  thirty  per  cent.,  but  is  often  still 
higher.  It  is  proposed  to  adopt  a  new  principle  in 
the  levying  of  the  silk  duties,  and  to  impose  15  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  instead  of  30  per  cent.  Finally,  relaxations  are 
intended  on  the  import  duties  on  manufactured  metals, 
dressed  hides,  boots,  shoes,  straw  plat,  carriages,  and  paper- 
hangings.  But  for  every  loss  the  Premier  has  dexterously 
made  some  kind  of  return  to  the  sufferers,  either  by  afford- 
ing them  greater  protection  from  illicit  comgetition,  as  in 
the  silk  manufacture,  or  by  giving  them  freer  access  to  raw 
materials  The  agriculturists  are  embraced  in  this  principle 
of  equivalents.  They  may  suffer  by  the  free  admission  of 
provisions  and  live  cattle,  but  then,  in  the  fattening  of  stock, 
they  will  save  largely  in  their  present  outgoings  for  linseed 
cake  and  rape-cake,  by  the  substitution  of  maize,  on  which 
the  duty  is  repealed,  as  also  on  buckwheat;  further,  the  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  seeds,  especially  clover,  to  about 
one  half,  will  be  favourable  to  them.  Other  compensations 
are  intended  in  place  of  former  invidious  monopolies  by  the 
removal  of  special  burdens,  by  an  amendment  of  the  law  of 
pauper  settlement,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  10,000 
parish  authorities  of  England  into  800  district  boards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Costly  Delay. — If  we  were  to  estimate  the  cost  to 
the  industrious  classes  of  this  country,  of  the  suspense 
arising  from  the  procrastination  of  the  cheat  measuiie, 
at  a  million  pounds  sterling  per  week,  a  sum  equivalent  to 
all  the  state  taxes,  we  should  not  be  accused,  by  any  thought- 


ful calculator,  of  attaching  an  exaggerated  importance  to 
the  mischiefs  we  are  now  enduring.— Liverpool  Mercury. 

Health  or  Towns. — In  one  of  the  Government  reports 
on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country,  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  more  lives  annunlly  lost  in  England,  from  remo- 
vable causes,  than  were  sacrificed  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo ! 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  as- 
sertion. We  ought  to  endeavour  to  realise  this  startling 
fact — to  bring  it  home  to  our  minds  and  consciences — and 
to  take  it  as  a  basis  for  general  and  local  legislation.  There 
is  astrong disposition  at  present  to  dwell  on  the  evils  of 
war,  ami  to  paint  the  horrors  and  miseries  consequent  on 
that  frightful  calamity.  These  can  scarcely  be  exag|  ■- 
rated.  It  is  fearful  to  think  of  hecatombs  of  human 
beings  offered  up  to  the  gory  god  ;  of  limbs  lopped  by 
shining  steel,  and  bodies  torn  by  shattering  shot;  and  of  the 
long  train  of  after  evils — the  sad  heart  and  sore  struggles  of 
the  widow,  and  the  untold  hardships  of  the  orphan.  Such 
scenes  and  sufferings  appeal  alike  to  the  feelings  and  to  the 
imagination.  They  are  striking  and  dramatic.  Poetry  en- 
shrines them  in  deathless  verse — Oratory  proclaims  them 
to  the  world  in  well-turned  periods — and  History  records 
them  on  her  enduring  page 

But  there  are  other  Waterloos — annual  Waterloos — 
where  death  strikes  down  his  thousands  as  surely  as  in 
the  battle  field ;  where  men  meet  a  far  more  painful  end 
than  that  of  the  gallant  soldier  slain  in  a  good  cause; 
and  where  the  victims,  if  not  "  unwept,"  are,  at  all  eventsj ' 
"  unhonour'd  and  nnsung."  Fever  takes  his  stand  in  the 
uudrained  street,  the  narrow  alley,  and  the  crowded 
court,  and  slays  his  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.. 
But  Poetry  sings  not  of  the  strong  mechanic  stretched! 
on  his  bed  by  typhus;  oratory  dwells  not  on  the  name-il 
less  ailments  of  the  sick  wife  struggling  with  daily  cares  in 
a  noxious  atmosphere;  and  history  takes  no  account  of  such] 
insignificant  units  as  little  children  poisoned  by  miasma  from] 
foul  sewers  and  other  receptacles  of  garbage.  Yet  there  isl 
nothing  more  certain  than  that  "  such  things  are."  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  over  and  over  again,  that  there  are  clis-l 
tricts  in  our  large  towns  where  fever  is  ever  present.  Emi-1 
nent  physicians  have  traced  the  course  of  undrained  districts] 
by  the  presence  of  fatal  epidemics  ;  and  a  higher  rate  of  inorta^ 
lity,  and  a  lower  state  of  existence,  are  the  acknowledged  eonseJ 
quences  of  want  of  water,  bod  air,  and  insufficient  sewerage.' 
Let  us,  then,  not  lose  sight  of  this  "  great  fact,"  that  "morfti 
people  die  annually  in  England,  from  removable  causes,! 
than  were  killed  at  Waterloo."  Intemperance  has  its  victims] 
amongst  all  classes;  but  the  "removable"  causes  here 
aliuded  to,  are  those  from  which  the  working  and  poorer 
classes  principally,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  suffer. 
These  are,  scarcity  and  ill-quantity  of  water,  bad  air,  and 
deficient  drainage  and  sewerage — the  bad  air,  and  deficient 
drainage  and  sewerage  being  generally  consequent  on  the 
scarcity  of  water. — Bristol  Mercury. 

Telegraphic  Communication  under  the  Sea. — The 
British  Government,  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  French  Government,  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  have  granted  permission  to  two  gentlemen, 
the  projectors  of  the  sub-murine  telegraph,  to  lay  it  down 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  site  selected  is  from-Cape  Grisnez, 
or  from  Cape  Blancnez,  on  the  French  side,  to  the  South 
Foreland  on  the  English  coast.  The  sounding  between  these 
headlauds  are  gradual,  varying  from  seven  fathoms  on  the 
shore  on  either  side,  to  a  maximum  of  37  fathoms  in  mid- 
channel.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiraltyhavc  also  granted  per- 
mission to  the  same  gentlemen  to  lay  down  a  sub-marind 
telegraph  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead,  which  is  to  bfl 
carried  on  from  the  latter  place  to  Liverpool  and  London. 
The  sub-marine  telegraph  across  the  English  Channel  will, 
however,  be  the  one  first  laia  down.  The  materials  for  this 
are  already  undergoing  the  process  of  insulation,  and  are  in 
that  state  of  forwardness  which  will  enable  the  projectors  to 
have  them  completed  and  placed  in  position,  so  that  a  tele- 
graphic communication  cau  be  transmitted  across  the 
Channel  about  the  first  week  in  June.  When  this  is 
completed,  an  electric  telegraph  will  be  established  from 
the  coast  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Marseilles.  This 
telegraph  throughout  France  will  be  immediately  under 
the  direction  of  the  French  government,  as,  according 
to  the  law  of  1837,  all  telegraphic  communications  through 
that  country  are  under  the  absolute  control  and  super- 
intendence of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  submarine  telegraph  across  the  English 
Channel,  it  is  stated  that  a  similar  one,  on  a  most  gigantic 
scale,  will  be  attempted  to  be  formed,  under  the  immediate 
sanction  and  patronage  of  the  French  administration. 
This  is  no  less  than  tbat  of  connecting  the  shores  of 
Africa  with  those  of  Europe  by  the  same  instrumentality  ; 
thus  opening  a  direct  and  lightning-like  communication  be- 
tween Marseilles  and  Algeria.  It  has  been  doubted  by  several 
scientific  men  whether  this  is  practicable,  and,  indeed, 
whether  even  the  project  between  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England  can  be  accomplished;  but  it  has  been  proved  by  ex- 
periments the  most  satisfactory  in  their  results,  that  not  only 
cau  it  be  effected,  but  effected  without  any  considerable  dif- 
ficulty — Globe. 

A  Funeral-going  Dog. — A  correspondent  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Courant  tells  the.  following  dog  story : — I  knew  a 
dog  a  few  years  ago,  belonging  to  Mr.  Henderson,  late  post- 
master, Fort  William,  which  attended  every  funeral  that 
took  place  in  that  village  and  neighbourhood.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  his  appearance.  He  was  a  rough, 
thick-set,  stout  little  animal,  a  cross  between  a  cocker 
and  a  terrier.  His  master  taught  him  nothing,  nor  seemed 
to  take  much  notice  of  him.  Gilliemorwas  his  name;  and 
a  sulky,  surly  little  fellow  he  was,  as  all  the  little  urchins 
that  used  to  play  about  the  post-office  could  testify ;  for  he 
had  a  mortal  enmity  to  their  noise,  as  he  had  also  to  beggars, 
at  whom  he  would  bark  and  snap  furiously.  He  did  not  seem 
to  be  particularly  attached  to  any  person ;  nor  did  he  care 
much  about  being  caressed,  neither  did  he  associate  with 
other  dogs.  The  only  remarkable  feature  in  his  character  was 
his  predilection  for  attending  funerals.  Whenever  a  funeral 
happened,  although  it  were  10  miles  distant ;  and  although 
he  had  to  cross  ferries,  rivers,  and  often  arms  of  the 
sea,  the  moment  the  coffin  appeared,  Gillicmor  appeared  also, 
and  never  left  its  side  until  it  reached  the  burying-ground. 
There  he  would  look  anxiously  on  while  the  body  was  being 
interred  ;  and  that  melancholy  duty  over,  he  would  immedi- 
ately trot  away  home,  or  set  off  to  attend  some  other  fune- 
ral, lie  has  been  known  to  attend  many  funerals  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  in  one  day.  When  any  person  died 
near  his  master's  residence,  on  the  day  of  the  f  uneral  Gill  ie 
mor,  as  usual,  employed  himself  in  driving  away  the  noisy 
children  and  beggars,  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  hour 
specified  in  the  funeral  letters,  when  he  would  shake  him- 
self as  if  dressing,  and  trudge  away  to  join  in  the  mournful 
procession. 
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DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND. 
In  our  last  Number  we  Rave  accouDts  of  tlie  state 
of  distress  iu  Ballylongford,  Bray,  Knnis,  Ileadford,  Cork, 
&o.,  up  to  tl$  11th  iust.,  when  riots  of  a  very  serious 
nature  broke  out  in  Clonmel.  and  tbe  military  were  called 
out.  The  following  details  will  show  that  the  calamity  is 
increasing,  and  that  provision  dots  of  a  very  serious  nature 
are  becoming:  of  ordinary  occurrence  : 

Cabjbiok-on-Suib,  April  15. — Letter!  from  the  town  an- 
nounce the  breaking  out  of  riots  similar  to  those  which  have 
already  taken  place  in  Clonmel  and  Tipperary ;  and  which,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  are  but  the  forerunners  of  many  scenes  of 
turbulence  consequent  upon  the  scarcity,  or  panic — it  sig- 
nifies but  little  which — together  with  the  want  of  permanent 
employment  for  the  labouring  classes.   The  riots  occurred 
here  on  the  day  after  those  at  Clonmel,  which  is  another 
town  in  Tipperary,  higher  up  the  Suir.    It  was  evidently  a 
premeditated  outbreak.   The  bells  both  of  the  Carrick  and 
the  Carrickbeg  chapel  tolled,  and  the  mob  increased  to  a 
fearful  gathering  of  al!  the  country  round  about.    With  this 
reinforcement  they  paraded  the  principal  streets,  and  ha\ing 
fixed  on  Mr.  O'Douiicil's  stores,  rushed  with  one  accord  into 
it,  and  in  a  second  completely  emptie.i  it.  Flushed  with  this 
Buccess,  they  attacked  Mr.  O'Neill's,  and  succeeded  in  like 
manner  iu  emptying  his  store.    They  then  went  to  Mr 
Kourke  s,  but  he  had  prudently  sent  his  stock  away.  At  last 
.  the  military  appeared,  which  checked  their  progress  in  a  de 
gree  ;  aud  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  Mr.  Redmond,  having 
read  the  Eiot  Act  twice,  and  assuring  the  mob  if  they  per- 
severed in  their  outrageous  course  he  would  lve  compelled  to 
order  the  military  to  fire,  had,  in  a  degree  restored  quiet.  Of 
this  you  may  be  satisfied,  that  neither  famine  nor  fever  had 
anything  to  say  to  this  insurrection.    Ii  was  a  deliberate  at- 
,  tempt  to  begin  a  general  plunder;  and  whether  the  attack 
I  will  te  renewed  again  to-morrow,  time  o::iy  will  tell.  There 
Vis  cot  a  sufficient  military  force  here,  a:id  the  police  are  to- 
f  tally  unable  to  repress  such  an  audacious  outbreak  as  the 
|  present. 

Q  Ccek. — The  reports  from  Cork  are  of  the  usual  unfavour 
able  nature.  The  Southern  Reporter  says  : — "  We  have  at 
this  moment  at  least  30,000  people  destitute  in  Cork,  and  of 
this  number  our  workhouse  cannot  safely  accommodate 
3000.  The  labouring  class  has  no  employment,  and  their 
daily  food  has  more  than  doubled  in  price,  as  will  be  seen 

.  by  the  following  returns  from  the  mayor's  office: 

Jtetnmof  Loads  of  Potatoes  brought  to  Cork  Markets  for  s;x 
days,  ending  April  12, 1841, 1842, 1843,  lt>44,  1846,  and  1846, 
with  price  per  weight  of  -Zl  lbs. 

Loads.  Whites.  Minions. 

d.       d.  d.  d. 

1841— April  12th....  873    ....   3|  to  41   ....   5i  to  (i 

1842—  do  Gl>2    ....    44  to  5      ....    6*  to  7 

1613—      do   926    2|  to  31    to  4A 

1844—  do   864    3*  to  5    6   to  7" 

1845—  do   922    ....    Sh  to  4i    ....    S   to  6 

1845—      do  467    ....    7j  to  10     ....  10   to  12 

According  to  the  Constitution,  symptoms  of  insubordina- 
tion had,  it  seems,  manifested  themselves  in  that  town  on 
Tuesday  : 

"  A  number  of  people  assembled,  and  went,  it  is  said,  to, 
among  others,  Mr.  Collins,  parish  priest,  and  demanded 
food.  lie  reasoned  with  them,  as  did  some  of  the  gentry, 
endeavouring  to  dissuade  them  from  violence,  and  told  them 
that  what  could  be  done  towards  procuring  them  food  shouid 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  them 
to  disperse;  but  they  did  so  with  a  threat  that,  unless  some- 
thing was  done  soon,  they  would  return  and  help  themselves 
from  his  potato  pits.  We  give  this  matter  as  we  have  heard 
it ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  vouch  for  it,  though  we  should  not 
mention  it  had  we  not  reason  to  believe  it  true.'' 

The  demands  for  Indian  merJ  are  daily  growing  stronger ; 
but  complaints  of  its  dearness  are  still  prevalent,  as°es- 
ample : 

"  In  consequence  of  the  supply  of  Indian  meal  which  the 
relief  committee  procured  from  Liverpool  being  rather  of  an 
inferior  quality, for  which,  however,  they  were  not  to  blame, 
they  deemed  it  advisable  to  niake  a  pressing  application  to 
the  commissary  for  a  loan  of  a  portion  of  that  which  the  Go- 
vernment have  in  store.  Mr.  Hewetson  having  kindly  com- 
plied with  tlleir  request,  20  tons  of  the  best  description  of 
white  Indian  meal  was  yesterday  sent  to  the  depots  esta- 
blished by  the  committee,  and  thus  any  prejudice  which 
might  be  created  against  this  wholesome  article  of  food  by 
reason  of  the  bad  quality  of  that  purchased  in  Liverpool,  will 
be  effectually  removed.  The  whole  meal,  Which  is  also 
being  sold  at  the  rate  of  l^d.  per  lb.,  is  considered  by  the 
people  much  too  dear,  and  they  prefer  purchasing  coarse 
flour  at  lOd.  per  weight  of  Tibs.,  than  taking  the  whole  meal 
at  lO^d.  We  are  assured  that  the  whole  meal  is  by  far  more 
nutritious;  and  if  the  committee  thought  it  advisable  to  make 
some  reduction  iu  the  price,  it  would  be  a  better  class  of 
food  for  the  poor  people.  The  demand  for  Indian  meal  is 
very  great ;  and  of  course  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee must  be  proportionally  diminished." 

TlPPERAUY  Cot  STY. — Mobe  Pbovision  Piots  on 
April  16.— The  Tipperary  Free  Press  announces  the 
breaking  out  on  Thursday  evening,  the  Kith,  of  further 
riots  at  a  place  called  Kilsheelan  and  Fethard.  The  accounts, 
which  are  very  brief,  say : 

"  The  boats  coming  up  from  Waterford  were  attacked  at 
Kilsheelan  on  this  day  by  a  numerous  band  of'men,  women, 
and  children,  and  the  miscellaneous  goods  with  which  thoy 
were  laden  earned  off  in  all  directions.  Informations  being 
received,  the  military  and  police  were  immediately  on  the 
spot ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Hughes  was  recovered,  and  13  persons  made  prisoners.  It 
was  a  most  barefaced  robbery,  as  the  articles  taken  were  in 
ft  raw  state.  The  stipendiary  magistrate,  Major  Shaw,  had 
•  narrow  escape;  his  horse  having  taken  fright,  jumped  into 
the  river  with  him,  and  swam  a  considerable  distance." 

"Fethap.d,  Thursday. — There  was  a  rising  here  to-day, 
anil  Mr.  Harvey's  store  attacked,  from  which  three  sacks  of 
flour  were  taken  ;  the  mob  attacked  Mrs.  Wilson's  store, but 
were  repulsed.  They  were  finally  dispersed  through' the 
praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  parish  priest,  the  Archdeacon 
Laffan,  and  quiet  restored." 

_  The  Drogfieda  Conservative  severely  censures  that  por- 
tion of  the  press  which  denies  the  existence  of  more  than 
ordinary  distress  in  the  country,  and  asks  : 

"How  can  any  man  with  (is.,  or  even  7s.,  per  week — and 
were  are  hundreds  of  labouring  men  working  for  .SI.  per 
day— get  a  sufficiency  of  food  ?  Potatoes  in  this  town  are 
8d.  per  stone— they  are  now  considered  a  luxury  by  the 
poor.  Oatmeal  is  on  the  advance,  and  the  purchasing  of  a 
few  stones  would  exhaust  all  his  wages;  then  there  is  rent, 
which  is  exacted  weekly,  with  additional  rigour,  for  the  land- 
lord dreads  the  famine  prices  as  much  as  the  poor  labouring 
tenant  We  are  glibly  informed,  that  there  never  was  more 


food  in  the  country — more  corn  in  store  !  It  is  of  this  we 
complain — that  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  so  much  distress 
should  exist  in  this  unfortunate  country.  The  staple  food 
of  the  Irish  (potatoes)  has  failed,  and  the  low  rate  of  wages 
paid  the  labouring  classes  precludes  them  from  obtaining  a 
sufficiency  of  bread  or  other  food.  Let  us  take  a  case  in 
point : — A  labourer  earns  (is.  per  week — he  has  a  family  of 
five  to  support  out  of  this  (we  speak  of  towns  like  Drogheda). 
His  exnenditure  may  be  reckoned  as  follows: 

s.  d. 

Rent,  per  weok    0  0 

Fuel      1  o 

One  stone  of  oatmeal    2  2 

One  stone  meslin  meal  and  baking    1  7 

Milk,  &c  0  6 


"  Thus,  the  whole  of  his  miserable  pittance  is  expended 
on  procuring  a  scanty  supply  of  food ;  as  for  potatoes,  they 
are  out  of  his  reach.  Now,  will  any  man  in  his  senses  dare 
maintain,  that  the  poor  labouring  class  can  live  on  such 
scanty  diet?  Why,  the  paupers  in  the  workhouse  arc  far 
better  fed.  As  to  the  lodgment  of  the  poor,  we  are  informed, 
by  an  agent  who  collects  the  rents  of  70  cabins  weekly,  that 
in  almost  every  instance  the  inmates  are  destitute  of  bed- 
steads, blankets,  sheets,  and  coverlets;  and  that  he  has  seen 
Several  grown-up  girls,  who  toil  from  early  dawn  to  eight  in 
the  evening  in  the  factories,  lying  on  straw,  with  no  "other 
covering  over  them  save  the  clothes  which  they  wore  during 
the  day.  At  market  on  this  day  potatoes  were  Hd.  per  stone. 
Oatmeal,  Indian  corn,  &c.,  are  on  the  advance;  the  prospect 
before  the  poor  is  getting  more  gloomy  ;  three  long  months 
must  intervene  before  the  new  potato-crop  can  come  into 
market;  and  in  the  name  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  are  the 
poor  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  all  the  accumulating  horrors  of 
privation  ?" 

Tn  the  mean  time  large  supplies  of  Indian  corn  and  meal 
continue  to  arrive  at  the  Irish  ports.  The  Cork  papers  an- 
nounce the  arrival  in  that  port  on  Friday  of  the  American 
packet-ship  Catnelia,  register  1090  tons,  with  a  cargo  (about 
20,000  bushels)  of  Indian  com,  and  10,000  barrels  of  meal. 
Money  alone  is  all  that  seems  to  be  required  to  render  per- 
fect the  precautionary  measures  of  Government  to  counter- 
act the  evils  of  scarcity. 

Emigration.— The  Waterford  Chronicle  of  yesterday 
gives  returns  of  the  number  of  passengers  in  the  vessels 
which  have  left  that  port  for  America;  by  which  it  appears 
that  2102  persons  have  already  emigrated,  and  that  several 
emigrant  ships  have  not  yet  sailed.  In  addition  to  this,  three 
large  vessels  have  sailed  from  Ross,  containing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, between  the  three,  some  800  persons.  The  Cnronicle 
thus  comments  upon  these  facts  : 

"  There  will  have  gone  after  the  season  is  over  upwards  of 
3000  individuals  from  this  country  by  this  port  alone.  Not 
to  talk  of  the  rearing  of  these  people— the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  bringing  up  a  healthy  man,  woman,  or  child,  and 
especially  leaving  out  the  irreparable  loss  to  society  iu  this 
country  of  their  affections,  hopes,  aud  family  ties— all  now 
sundered  and  destroyed — not  to  talk  of  the  countless  living 
deaths  of  wholesale  emigration  from  a  feeling  aud  warm- 
hearted mother  country — the  amount  of  capital  taken  bv 
these  3000  is  immense.  Assuming  that  each  individual 
expends  10/.  in  his  passage,  and  before  he  settles  ;  aud  that 
he  has  10/.  more  to  establish  himself,  here  is  direct  taking 
away  of  hard  cash  to  the  amount  of  60,000/..  gone  out  of  one 
of  the  bleeding  pores  of  Ireland  to  increase  the  misery  which 
is  left  behind.  We  are  in  possession  of  facts  which  show 
that  many  cunning  landlords  are  sending  the  people  away 
yearly,  but  by  degrees,  and  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sub 
ject  themselves  to  a  '  clearance'  notice.  If  this  svstem  be 
continued,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  give  names.  After  these 
things,  who  will  blame  the  people  for  outbreaks  occasioned 
by  famine  ?  There  is  nothing  plentiful  in  the  land  but  ruin  ! 
Employment  is  scarce — money  is  scarce — the  people  are 
being  thinned— farms  are  being  consolidated— bullock  laud 
is  progressing : 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  cows  accumulate  and  men  decay. 

"  Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  we  have  learned  that 
100  pigs,  on  their  way  from  the  fair  of  Fethard  to  Carrick- 
on  Suir,  were  seized  at  Thornney  bridge  by  the  country 
people,  and  carried  off  towards  the  foot  of  Slievnaman  moun- 
tain. We  have  also  been  informed  that  a  vast  number  of 
persons  are  still  watching  for  the  boats  laden  with  provisions, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilsheelan,  where  the  attack  was 
made  on  Thursday." 

A  letter  from  Carrick-on-Suir,  of  Friday's  date,  says : 

"  Yesterday  there  was  a  meeting  of  magistrates,  gentlemen, 
and  merchants  held  in  the  Temperance-hall  of  this  place, 
when  the  demands  of  the  people  of  getting  Is.  a  day  wages 
were  yielded ;  and  this  morning  200  men  were  set  to  work 
on  the  roads,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Peebles,  who  has 
been  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  forward  the  intentious 
of  the  Government  and  to  direct  the  labour  in  some  useful 
channel ;  and  accordingly  he  has  selected  the  roads  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  which  are  in  a  wretched  state.  Trifling 
as  the  increase  of  wages  is,  still  I  look  on  this  concession  as 
laying  the  foundation  for  other  demands,  which  you  may 
rely  on  it.  will  give  rise  to  other  outbreaks,  which  it  will  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  small  military  force  stationed  here  to 
repress." 

The  intelligence  from  the  west  to  day  is  of  a  very  unfa- 
vourable character.  In  the  district  of  Annaghdown,  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  distress  is  represented  to  prevail  to  a  most 
"arming  extent.    One  account  says  : 

"  The  people  of  the  place  have  openly  declared  that  if  em- 
ployment be  not  immediately  given,  they  can  no  longer  with 
stand  the  distress  they  are  labouring  under." 

A  meeting  of  the  gentry  has  been  held,  and  a  petition  for 
relief  forwarded  to  the  Irish  Government.  One  of  the  reso- 
ulions  adopted  on  the  occasion  thus  describes  the  prospects 
of  the  poor  as  affected  by  the  potato  blight : 

"  Our  parish  was  remarkable  for  its  great  aud  abundant 
crop  of  potatoes.  It  was  the  storehouse  of  the  summer  sup- 
ply to  our  neighbouring  towns,  and  we  may  say,  county. 
Hut,  unhappily,  in  our  richest  soil  aud  best  tilled  crops  the 
rot  prevailed  to  the  most  awful  extent,  which  leaves  the  pau- 
per, who  in  other  years  would  get  provisions  on  credit,  now 
dependent  on  a  benign  Government,  and  a  very  limited  bene- 
faction of  his  neighbours." 

State  of  Tipperary — The  Famine.  —  (From  the 
Special  Reporter  of  the  Freeman.) — Cahir,  Tuesday,  April 
21. — I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  were  it  not  for  the  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  this  and 
other  districts,  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  restrain  n 
portion  of  the  people,  at  least,  from  acting  with  violence. 
The  clergy  are  going  through  their  parishesencouroging  the 
people  to  peace  and  perseverance,  and,  up  to  this  time,  they 
have  succeeded,  and  I  ttust  their  efforts  will  be  crowned 


with  enduring  success.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  step  in  and  assist  the  local  committees,-, 
I  cannot  say  how  the  business  will  terminate.  The  relief 
at  present  afforded  is  all  owing  to  the  local  committees ;  and: 
much  apprehension  is  entertained  for  the  coming  summer 
and  I  now  repeat,  what.  I  have  already  stated,  that  not  only 
within  twenty  miles  round  Clonmel  there  will  not  be  asiflgfe' 
potato  on  the  10th  of  May,  but  there  will  not  be  one  in  the 
entire  county  of  Tipperary  by  ths  end  of  that  month,  or,  per* 
haps,  before  it.  This  I  [fire  you  on  the  most  satisfactory  OU" 
thority, coupled  with  the  evidence  apparent  to  my  own  eyes. 
"*  *  Theshop-keepersoflhetownhave  contributed  very  hand- 
somely. On  Sunday  Mr.  Bianconi,  the  respected  mayor  of  Clon- 
mel, proceeded  to  his  newly-purchased  property  at  Longfield, 
beyond  Cashel,  and  made  arrangements  to  give  such  of  his 
tenantry  us  wanted  it  work  at  fair  remuneration,  and  he  also 
gave  orders  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  provisions  supplied  to 
those  not  able  to  work  an-!  not  having  the  means  of  procuring 
food.  Mr.  Power,  of  Ourteen,  subscribed  200&  on  Sunday, 
and  employed  over  one  hundred  men  at  one  shilling  per  day, 
and  told  the  people  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  for  them 
I  regret  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  (lie  generality  of  land- 
ou  iters  in  the  count;/.  There  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  drowsy 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  landed  gentry  as  regards  the 
Wants  of  the  people;  but  amongst  this  class  I  cannot  in- 
clude Capt.  Bernal  Osborne,  whose  conduct  on  the  late  oc- 
casion and  since  has  endeared  him  to  all  the  county.  At  a 
place  called  Barnes,  about  three  miles  from  Clonmel,  I  met 
til  large  drays  containing  100  tons  of  flour,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Swan,  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  two  officers  with  a  heavy 
body  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons.  The  flour  belonged  to 
Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr.  Grub,  of  Clonmel.  Both  these  gen  - 
tlemen possess  large  mills  here  (Cahir) ;  and  as  they  feared 
an  attack  ou  the  drays,  the  dragoons  were  called  out  to 
escort  them  to  Clonmel,  where  the  provision  is  to  be  shipped 
for  Waterford,  and  thence  to  England  !  There  was  no  at- 
tempt made  on  the  drays. 

The  little  village  of  Barnes  contains  a  great  many  cot- 
tages. Several  persons  were  picking  potatoes  behind  their 
houses.  I  went  into  about  20  haggards  (farm-yards),  where 
the  people  where  engaged  at  this  work,  and  I  protest  I  never 
beheld  anything  so  utterly  deplorable.  One  sound  potato 
there  was  not  in  every  ten.  The  people  were  absolutely 
crying  over  them  ;  aud  the  invariable  answer  to  my  question 
of  "  What  will  you  do '!"  was,  "  God  is  good  ;  and  we 
have  hope  still."  The  houses  I  mention  were  rather  of  the 
better  sort,  the  occupiers  possessing  from  two  to  five  acres  of 
land.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  houses — about  30  in 
number — had  not  a  single  potato  at  all,  The  people  I  ob-- 
served  picking  the  potatoes,  told  me  they  were  endeavour- 
ing to  pick  out  a  few.  for  seed  ;  but,  as  iu  other  places,  they 
said  that  any  already  sown  in  the  neighbourhood  had  failed, 
and  the  only  hope  they  had  for  next  year  was  oats,  if  they 
could  procure  the  means  of  purchasing  the  seed.  There 
never  was,  they  said,  a  year,  for  the  last  fifteen,  that  they 
had  such  it  prospect  of-  potatoes  as  they  had  last  season ; 
but  now  all  were  gone. 

The  village  of  New  Inn  is  on  the  road  leading  to  Cashel; 
and  in  this  extensive  parish,  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  you 
would  with  difficulty  find  us  many  sound  potatoes  as  there 
arc  persons.  These  assertions  may  startle,  but  they  are 
true,  and  beyond  the  power  of  human  contradiction.  There 
is  another  small  village  at  a  place  called  the  Pass  of  Lough 
Loughler,  a  beautiful  glen  through  which  the  direct  road 
passes,  and  sweeps  away  round  the  mountain.  Not  a  solitary 
potato  with  any  person  here.  For  two  miles  at  either  side 
of  the  road  from  this  place  to  Cahir,  there  is  not  with  the 
inhabitants  even  the  trace  of  a  potato.  I  was  prepared, 
from  all  I  had  heard,  to  meet  with  great  misery  and  dis- 
tress ;  but  I  confess  the  actual  reality  far  outstepped  my 
worst  anticipations;  and  at  every  step  the  horrors  of  in- 
creasing scarcity  in  the  prime  article  of  food  were  terribly 
manifested.  Between  Clonmel  aud  Cahir  I  visited  every 
hamlet  worth  calling  at,  aud  also  very  many  isolated  dwell- 
ings, and  I  found  the  same  prevailing  distress  everywhere. 

On  arriving  iu  Cahir  I  at  once  put  myself  in  communica- 
tion with  gentlemen  who,  from  their  position  and  know- 
ledge of  the  country)  and  the  state  of  the  people,  were  best 
calculated  to  afford  me  accurate  information. 

The  town  and  surrounding  districts  belong  to  Lord  Glen- 
gall,  who  resides  here.  After  the  attack  on  the  flour  drays, 
a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  and  gentry  was  held,  and  sub- 
scriptions entered  into  in  order  to  give  employment  to  the 
people.  Lord  Glengall,  the  proprietor  of  all  the  soil,  gave 
SO*.,  whilst  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tobyn,  P.P.,  contributed,  out  of 
his  own  scanty  purse,  Twenty  Guineas.  Government 
has  done  nothing  here  yet,  but  I  understand  that  a  person 
has  arrived  from  the  castle  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  state 
of  the  people. 

Iu  order  to  afford  some  temporary  relief  to  the  people, 
about  100  persons  were  put  to  work,  making  sewers,  breaking 
stones,  anil  repairing  the  streets  and  adjoining  roads.  The 
wages  allowed  are  from  lOd.  to  Is.  a  day,  but  this  is  con- 
sidered totally  inadequate  to  support  persons  having  more 
than  one  in  a  family — and  the  majority  of  them  have  live  each 
— in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  provisions.  I  saw  a 
number  of  the  men  at  work;  most  of  them  had  a  pale,  yellow, 
sickly-looking  hue  ;  and  I  assert,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
the  majority  of  these  poor  people  subsist  on  one  meal  a  day, 
and  that  previous  to  tiieir  being  employed,  they  had  not  a 
meal  of  victuals  once  in  forty  eight  hours  !  As  I  before  stated, 
the  people  inthis  locality  are  very  quiet;  but  when  the  tempo- 
rary relief  is  exhausted,  there  is  no  calculating  what  may 
occur.  There  are  a  few  potatoes  in  the  neighbouring  far- 
mers' places,  but  three  out  of  every  live  are  black  (diseased), 
and  these  roots  were  selling  here  to  day — bad  afld  good, 
without  being  picked  or  engaged — at  t>s.  fid.  per  barrel. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Tobyn,  P.  P  ,  gave  me  a  fearful  picture  of  the 
state  of  his  large  and  populous  parish.  Seven-eighths  of  the 
people  have  not  a  potato,  and  the  remainder — even  the  more 
wealthy  farmers — won't  possess  one  on  the  10th  of  May. 
The  landlords,  as  a  body,  arc  doing  nothing — this  opinion 
is  not  of  my  forming — either  by  giving  or  endeavouring  to 
procure  employment  for  the  people  Employmei  t  is  all  that 
is  looked  for.  There  are  over  17,900  acres"  of  uncultivated 
land  in  Tipperary,  and  most  of  this  is  highly  reclaimable. 
Could  not  the  people  be  engaged  iu  some  profitable  manner 
on  this  land  ?  The  country  also  abounds  in  lead  and  other 
mines,  and  there  are  very  rich  veins  of  coal  in  many  districts 
that  could  be  worked  with  great  advantage.  I  should  have 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Sargeant,  the  extensive  miller  of  this 
town,  subscribed  30/.  to  the  relief  fund,  and  the  Catholic 
curates  of  the  parish  10/.  each.  Everything  is  tranquil  so 
fur,  but  time  must  reveal  the  future. 


Early  Rising. — Emulate  the  habits  of  the  homely  yeast, 
which,  though  it  is  working  night  aud  day,  never  fails  to 
rise  the  very  moment  it  is  stirred. 
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•Goaldfhorpe,  J.,  Wellington-rd.,  north  1  0  0 
•Hurst,  John,  Mill-lane  ..100 
•Leigh,  John,  We!liugton-st.,Portwood     1    0  0 


f*A  Free  Trader 

I  Washington, John, Lightcliffe,  near 
Wood,  James,  Brighonse,  near 
Halifax,    i  Mitchell,  James,  do 
I  Rayner,  Henry,  do 
I  Noble,  John,  '  do 
LGreenwood,  Richard,  do 

'"Harris,  Richard,  and  Sens 
•Biggs,  Jolm,  and  Sons 
"Stokes ,  Thomas,  and  Nephews 
•Brewin  and  Whetstone 
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^•Aitken,  Honry,  Raid's  Park 
•GibMon,  Rev.  Jumes  .... 

Russell,  John  .... 

Cook,  David  ....  .. 

Small  Sums,  per  Robert  Kilpalrick, 
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f 'Wilkinson  and  Co.,  (lax-spinners,  Hun- 
si!  t, near    . .  60  0  0 

•Holdswoi  th,  W.  B.  and  Co.,  do         ..JO   0  0 

•Stansfield  and  Wise    ..  20  o  o 

•Bower,  Joshua,  Hmi'det,  near  ..10  0  0 
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Hartley,  Wm,  Kirkgate  ..    1  10 

Hindle,  Charles,  10, Meadow-lane-road..  110 
Heaps,  C.j  jnn.,  Burmau  Tofts  Hall  ..110 
•Naylor,  Abraham, Basinghall-street  ..  110 
Finn,  Wm.,  Corporation-street  ..  110 

Hall, Matthew ,  Wortley  ..100 
Heap,  George,  Cross  Bank-street       . .    10  0 
Asquith,  D.,  at  Cash  and  Totham's, 
Bishopsgate-street         ....  . .  1 

Pool,  Robert,  Briggate         ....        ..  0 

tWinpenuy,  J.,  West-street  .,  0 

'•Briggs, Edward,  Henry-street          ..  20 

Blackburn.  )  *Wildingaiid  Fisher,  St,  Alban's-place. .  4 

•Knox,  George.  Lord-street               ..  2 

,  *Ve9vers,  Thomns,  St.  Alban's-place    ..  2 

r*Powell,  Samuel,  Gungrog  Cottago     ..  1 

Parker,  Griffith,  Broad-street            ..  1 
Welshpool. -j  Jones, George, do            ....  ..0 

Hughes,  Wm.,  Uigh-street                ..  0 

(,  Small  Sums      0 


mil  Sums         ....  .... 

•Morrison,  Charles,  104,  Fore-street, City                ..  40 

•Gosnell,  J.,  and  Co.,  Three  Kings-court,  Lombard-st.  20 

•Hickson,  Wm.  and  Sons,  20,  West  Smitblield          . .  in 

A  Barrister               ....                   ....                . .  5 

•Warner,  John, and  Sons,  8,  Jewin-crescent             ..  5 

•Gibson,  Thomas  F.,  22,  Spital  square                    ..  5 

•Wild,  Robert, 45,  Hottndsditch                                ..  5 

•Southam,  Henry,  Lansdowne  Crescent,  Worcester  ..  5 
Wnnsey,  Wm.,  Lime-street,  City        ....  ..2 

•llevington,  Timothy,  67,  King  William  street,  City  . .  2 

•Reddish.  Mrs.  Agnes,  Cross  Hall  Mill,  Chorley        ..  2 

•Clifton,  C.,  Frenchv.ood-street  ,  Preston                   ..  1 

•Myatt,  J. .Manor  Farm,  Deptfurd             ....          ..  1 

•Wade,  George,  4,  High-street. do                              ..  1 

Constable,  George,  Horley  Mill,  Surrey                  ..  1 
•Constable,  Charles,      do          do                        ..  1 
Higgs,  Wm.,  48,  Newington-plnce,  Kennington         ..  ] 
•Gurney,  John.  Oakley-street,  Lambeth                  ..  1 
•Macdonald,  Alex.,  4,  St.  Jumes's-place,  Greyhound- 
road,  Bermondsey            ....             ....           . .  1 

•Townshend,  John,  17,Howland-st.,  Fitzroy-square   ..  1 

•Wansey, Francis,  Arbor  Field  Mill,  near  Reading    . .  1 

•Tonks,  W.  and  S .,  Church-street,  Wolverhampton   ..  1 

•Westrope,  W.  G.,  Bnrford                                        ..  1 

Diithie,  A.,  and  Co.,  Bervie,  N.B.                             ..  1 

•Thomson.  Andrew,  New-street .  Kendal                   ..  1 

•Fletcher,  Robert,  Hanover-square.  Newcastle-on-Tyne  1 

•Pollard,  Wm.^Brunsn  ick-square,  Bristol              . .  1 

•Wade,  John,  Lower-road,  Deptford                         ..  1 

Cook,  James,  22  and  23,  Queens-buildings,  Brompton  0 
•An  Association  of  Operatives  held  at  George  the 
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Fourth,  Bagnigge  Wells  Road,  9th  Subscription 
Lloyd.  Mr.,  Hatti eld-street,  Stamford-street 
Pike,  Frederick,  High-street,  Borough 
Smart,  George,  Saw  Mills, York-street, Lambeth 
Watts,  Charles,  baker,  High  Fullnim   

{Bennett,  Joseph   
Peppercorn,  James  .... 

Langridge,  Edward  .... 

Lewis,. John  .... 
Richardson,  Thomas  .... 

Dale,  Joseph,  40,  King-street 
Cowlyn,  Wm.,  11 .  Chapel-street 
Hill,  Jonathan,  1 .  York-place,  Stoke 
Perry,  Richard,  42.  St,  John-street 
A  Man  without  a  Sliirt  .... 
Small  Sums  .... 


Devonport. 


1  •Browning,  John 
Sturt,  Francis 
Jeffrey,  W. 
Vines,  C,  jun, 
Fariibnm,  {  Tiley,  T. 
Surrey.     |  Jeffrey,  Samuel 

I  Williams,  Charles 

Hackmarj,, 
I  A  Friend 
L.Wareham,  James 
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*  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA  AT  BLOWS  FOR 
WANT  OF  BETTER  TO  DO. 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  SAILOR. 

"To  enable  us  to  annoy  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  or  to 
otherwise  'operate  agaiast  her  to  her  injury,  through  naval 
means,  we  would  recommend  that  the  number  of  her  steamers 
like  the  Mississippi,  but  rather  enlarged,  should  be  increased 
to  thirty,-  and  our  sloops  of  war  to  forty." — The  Secretary  of  the 
American  Naval  Department  to  the  Leaislatwre,  Mavdt,  1846. 

"  The  bond  of  nations  is  free  commerce." — Mr.  Walker,  Secre- 
tary to  tlie  American  Treasury,  1845. 

"Commercial  intercourse  is  the  only  sure  guarantee  of  the 
peace  of  nations  " — The  League. 

"  The  keystone  of  monopoly  is  the  Corn  Law ;  remove  it,  and 
the  whole  fabric  of  injustice  and  impolicy  must  fall  to  the 
ground." — Mr.  Cobden.. 

"  We  will  strugglt  for  the  Corn  Law  inch  by  inch." — Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Lord  Geortjc  Bcii  tinck. 

At  the  village  of  Bladen,  near  Woodstock,  in  Oxford- 
shire, on  the  12th  of  July,  1810,  a  boy  named  Samuel 
Leech  was  seen  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  that  place  with  his 
face  turned  towards  London,  and  bis  back  turned  on  his 
home  and  on  thein,  trudging  up  the  green  lanes  with  the 
settled  thought  in  his  head  of  going  as  a  sailor-hoy  on  board 
a  man-of-war. 

He  joined  the  Macedonian  frigate  at  Gravesend,  and  in 
due  time  was  initiated  into  the  duties  of  the  naval  service. 
Luring  the  first  two  years  and  five  months  of  this  lad's  sea 
life,  the  Macedonian  was  chiefly  employed  in  blockading  the 
French  fleet  in  Brest  Harbour,  and  in  harassing  tlie  com- 
merce of  the  ports  situated  on  tlie  Bay  of  Biscay.  A  trip 
was  also  made  as  far  as  Madeira,  and  from  thence  to  the 
coast  of  Virginia  in  America,  where  on  board  the  Macedo- 
nian the  conversation  became  common  that  England  and 
America  were  likely  to  go  to  war  with  each  other.  They 
returned,  however,  to  the  coast  of  France,  aud  were  again 
engaged  in  the  blockade  and  the  prohibition  of  French  com- 
merce before  they  heard  any  positive  rumours  that  England 
and  America  had  declared  wo|  against  each  other.  When 


they  heard  those  rumours,  they,  the  men  before  the  mast 
did  not  know  their  truth,  but  the  conduct  of  the  captain,  who 
had  been  officially  informed  of  the  fact,  indicated  that  he 
knew  something  not  known  to  the  crow. 

He  was  on  deck  almost  all  the  time  (says  Samuel  Leech) ; 
the  look-out.  aloft  was  more  rigidly  observed,  and  every  little 
while  the  cry  of"  Mast-head  there,"  arrested  our  attention. 
Thus  we  passed  several  days,  the  captain  running  up  and 
down,  and  constantly  hailing  the  man  at  the  mast  head. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  began  his  charge  to  keep  a  good 
look-out,  and  repeated  it  until  evening.  The  crew  of  the 
Macedonian  had  no  doubt  that  if  there  was  to  he  war  with 
America  their  success  was  certain. 

On  each  Sunday  they  were  dressed  and  paraded  in  their 
best  clothes,  and  enjoyed  a  kind  of  holiday,  the  captain  fre- 
quently reading  the  church  service.  On  Sunday,  December 
25,  1812,  which  was  also  Christmas  Day,  they  found  some 
other  work  to  do.  A  stiff  breeze  was  blowing  favourable  to 
fast  sailing;  they  had  hardly  finished  breakfast  when  the 
man  at  the  mast-head  shouted,  "Sail-ho!"  The  captain 
rushed  upon  deck,  excluiining,  "  Mast-head  there !"  "  Sir?" 
"  Where  away  is  the  sail  ?"  The  man  aloft  replied.  Then 
the  captain  asked,  "  What  does  she  look  like  ?"  "  A  square- 
rigged  vessel,  sir."  After  a  few  minutes,  the  captain  shouted 
again,  "  Mast-head  there !"  "  Sir  ?"  "  What  does  she  look 
like  ?"   "  A  large  ship,  sir,  standing  towards  us." 

By  this  time  most  of  the  crew  were  upon  deck,  eagerly 
straining  their  eyes  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  approaching 
ship,  and  murmuring  their  opinions  to  each  other  on  her 
probable  character.  Then  came  the  voice  of  the  captain, 
shouting,  "  Keep  silence,  fore  and  aft !"  Silence  being 
secured,  he  hailed  the  look-out,  who,  to  his  question  of 
"  What  does  she  look  like  ?"  replied,  "  A  large  frigate  bear- 
ing down  upon  us,  sir." 

A  whisper  ran  along  the  crew  that  the  stranger  was  an 
American  frigate,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  command, 
"  All  hands  clear  the  ship  for  action,  ahoy  !"  The  drum  and 
fife  beat  to  quarters,  bulkheads  were  knocked  away,  the  guns 
were  released  from  their  confinement;  the  whole  dread 
paraphernalia  ot  battle  was  produced  ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  minutes  of  hurry  and  confusion,  every  man  and  boy 
was  at  his  post,  ready  to  do  his  best  service  for  his  country, 
except  the  baud  who,  claiming  an  exemption  from  the  affray, 
safely  stowed  themselves  away  in  the  cable  tier.  We  1  ad 
only  one  sick  man  on  the  list,  and  he  at  the  cry  of  battle 
hurried  from  his  cot,  feeble  as  he  was,  to  take  his  post  of 
danger.  A  few  of  the  junior  midshipmen  were  stationed 
below  on  the  berth  deck,  with  orders,  given  in  our  hearing, 
to  shoot  any  man  who  attempted  to  run  from  his  quarters. 

As  the  approaching  ship  showed  American  colours,  all 
doubt  of  her  character  was  at  an  end.  We  must  fight  her, 
was  the  conviction  of  every  breast.  Every  possible  arrange- 
ment that  could  possibly  ensure  success,  was  accordingly 
made.  The  guns  were  shotted  and  the  matches  lighted. 
A  lieutenant  then  passed  through  the  ship,  directing  the 
marines  aud  boarders,  who  were  furnished  with  pikes,  cut- 
lasses, and  pistols,  how  to  proceed,  if  it  should  be  necessary 
to  board  the  enemy.  He  was  followed  by  the  captain,  who 
exhorted  the  men  to  fidelity  and  courage,  urging  upon  their 
consideration  the  well  known  motto  of  Nelson,  "England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  In  addition  to  all  these 
preparations  on  deck,  some  men  were  stationed  in  the  tops 
with  small  arms,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  trimming 
the  sails,  and  to  use  their  muskets  provided  we  came  to  close 
action.  There  were  others  also  below,  called  sail  trimmers, 
to  assist  in  working  the  ship  should  it  be  necessary  to  shift 
her  position  during  the  battle. 

My  station  was  at  the  fifth  gun  on  the  main  deck.  It  was 
my  duty  to  supply  my  gun  with  powder,  a  boy  being  appointed 
to  each  gun  in  the  ship  on  the  side  we  engaged  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  woollen  screen  was  placed  before  the  entrance  to 
the  magazine  with  a  hole  in  it  through  which  the  cartridges 
were  passed  to  the  boys.  We  received  tl.em  there,  and 
covering  them  with  our  jackets,  hurried  to  our  respective  guns. 
These  precautions  were  observed,  to  prevent  the  powder 
taking  tire  before  it  readied  the  gun.  Thus  we  all  stood 
awaiting  orders  iu  motionless  suspense.  At  last  we  fired 
three  guns  from  the  larboard  side  of  the  main  deck.  This 
vvasfollowed  by  the  command,  "  Cease  firing,youare  throwing 
away  your  shot."  Then  came  the  order  to  wear  ship  and 
prepare  to  attack  the  enemy  with  our  starboard  guns.  Soon 
after  this,  I  heard  a  firing  from  some  other  quarter,  which  1  at 
first  supposed  to  be  a  discharge  from  our  quarter  deck  guns, 
but  it  proved  to  be  the  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon.  A  strange 
noise,  such  as  I  had  never  heard  before  next  arrested  my  at- 
tention. It  sounded  like  the  tearing  of  sails  just  over  our 
heads.  This,  1  soon  ascertained  to  be  the  wind  of  the  enemy's 
shot.  The  firing,  after  a  few  minutes'  cessation,  recom- 
menced. The  roaring  of  cannons  could  now  be  heard  from 
all  parts  of  our  trembling  ship;  and  mingling  as  it  did  with 
that  of  our  foes,  it  made  a  most  hideous  noise.  By-and  by 
I  heard  the  shots  strike  the  sides  of  our  ship.  The  whole 
scene  grew  indescribably  confused  and  horrible  ;  it  was  like 
some  awfully  tremendous  thunder  storm,  whose  deafening 
roar  is  attended  by  incessant  streaks  of  lightning,  carrying 
death  in  every  flash,  and  strewing  the  ground  with  the  victims 
of  its  wrath  ;  only  iu  our  case,  the  scene  was  rendered  more 
horrible  than  that' by  the  presence  of  torrents  of  blood  which 
dyed  our  decks. 

Though  the  recital  may  be  painful,  yet  as  it  will  reveal  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  show  at  what  a  fearful  price  a  victory  is 
won  or  lost,  I  will  present  the  reader  with  things  as  they  met 
my  eye  during  the  progress  of  this  dreadful  fight.  I  was 
busily  supplying  my  gun  with  powder,  when  I  saw  blood 
suddenly  fly  from  the  arm  of  a  man  stationed  at  our  gun. 
I  saw  nothing  strike  him ;  the  effect  alone  was  visible.  In 
an  instant,  the  third  lieutenant  tied  his  handkerchief  round 
the  wounded  arm,  and  sent  the  poor  fellow  below  to  the  sur- 
geon. The  cries  of  the  wounded  now  rang  through  all  parts 
of  the  ship.  These  were  carried  to  the  cockpit  as  fast  as 
they  fell,  while  those  more  fortunate  men  who  were  killed 
outright  were  immediately  thrown  overboard.  As  I  was  sta- 
tioned at  a  short  distance  from  the  main  hatchway,  I  could 
catch  a  glance  at  all  who  were  carried  below.  A  glance  was 
all  I  could  indulge  in,  for  the  boys  belonging  to  the  guns 
next  to  mine  wero  wounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  action, 
and  I  had  to  spring  with  all  my  might  to  keep  three  or  four 
guns  supplied  with  cartridges.  I  saw  two  of  these  lads  fall 
nearly  together  :  one  of  them  was  struck  in  the  leg  by  a 
large  shpt,  and  he  had  to  puller  amputation  above  the 
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wound ;  the  other  had  a  grape  or  canister  shot  sent 
through  his  ai.de.  A  stout  Yorkshireman  lifted  him  in  his 
arms,  and  hurried  with  him  to  the  cockpit.  lie  had  his 
foot  cut  off,  and  was  thus  made  lame  for  life.  Two  of  the 
boys  stationed  on  the  quarter  deck  were  killed;  they  were 
both  Portuguese.  A  man  who  sawoue  of  them  killed  after- 
wards told  me  that  his  powder  caught  lire,  and  burned  the 
flesh  almost  off  his  face.  In  this  pitiable  condition  the  ago- 
nised boy  lifted  up  both  hands,  as  if  imploring  relief,  when  a 
passing  shot  instantly  cut  him  in  two.  I  was  an  eye-witness 
to  a  sight  equally  revolting.  A  man,  named  Aldritch,  had 
one  of  his  hands  cut  off  by  a  shot,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  he  received  another  shot,  which  tore  open  his 
bowels  in  a  terrible  manner.  As  he  fell,  two  or  three  men 
caught  him  in  their  arms,  and,  as  he  could  not  live,  threw 
him  overboard.  One  of  the  officers  in  my  division  also  fell 
in  my  sight.  He  was  a  noble-hearted  fellow,  named  Van 
KiveU.  A  grape  or  canister  shot  struck  him  near  the  heart. 
He  fell,  and  was  carried  below,  where  he  shortly  afterwards 
died. 

Mr.  Scott,  our  first  lieutenant,  was  also  slightly  wounded 
by  a  emmmet,  or  small  iron  ring,  probably  torn  from  a  ham- 
mock den  by  a  shot.  He  went  below  shouting  to  the  men 
to  tight  on.  Having  had  his  wounds  dressed,  he  Cftme  up 
again,  shouting  to  us  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  bidding  us 
fight  with  all  our  might. 

The  battle  went  on.  Our  men  kept  cheering  w  ith  all  their 
might.  I  cheered  with  them,  though  I  confess  I  scarcely 
knew  for  what.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  very  inspiring 
in  the  aspect  of  things  where  I  was  stationed.  So  terrible 
had  been  the  work  of  destruction  around  us,  that  it  was 
termed  the  slaughter-house.  Not  only  had  we  had  several 
boys  and  men  killed  and  wounded,  but  several  of  the  guns 
were  disabled.  The  schoolmaster  received  a  death  wound. 
The  brave  boatswain,  who  bad  come  from  the  sick  cot  to  the 
din  of  battle,  was  fastening  a  stopper  on  a  backstay  which 
lad  been  shot  away,  when  his  head  was  smashed  to  pieces 
by  a  cannon  bail.  Another  man,  going  to  complete  the  un- 
finished task,  was  also  struck  down.  One  of  our  midship- 
men likewise  received  a  severe  wound  ;  and  the  wardroom 
steward  was  killed.  A  fellow  named  John,  who  for  some 
petty  offence  had  been  sent  on  board  as  a  punishment,  was 
carried  past  me  wounded.  I  distinctly  heard  the  large  blood- 
drops  fall  pat,  pat,  on  the  deck.  His  wounds  were  mortal. 
Even  a  poor  goat,  kept  by  the  officers  for  her  milk,  did  not 
escape  the  general  carnage  ;  her  hind  legs  were  shot  off,  and 
poor  Xan  was  thrown  overboard. 

Suddenly,  the  rattling  of  tiie  iron  hail  ceased.  We  were 
ordered  to  cease  firing ;  a  profound  silence  ensued;  broken 
only  by  the  stifled  groans  of  the  brave  sufferers  below.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  shot  a  head  to  re- 
pair damages,  for  she  was  not  so  disabled  but  she  could  sail 
without  difficulty ;  while  we  were  so  cut  up,  that  we  lay 
utterly  helpless.  Our  head  braces  were  shot  away  ;  the  fore 
and  main  topmasts  were  gone.  The  mizen  mast  hung  over 
our  stern,  and  earned  several  men  over  in  its  fall.  We  were 
in  ibe  state  of  a  complete  wreck. 

A  c  uincil  was  now  held  among  the  officers  on  the  quarter- 
decfr.  Our  condition  was  now  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
Vie'o-y  or  escape  was  alike  hopeless.  Our  ship  was  disabled, 
many  of  our  men  were  killed,  and  many  more  wounded. 
The  enemy  would  without  doubt  bear  down  upon  us  in  a 
few  moments;  and  as  she  could  now  choose  her  own  posi- 
tion, would  doubtless  rake  us  fore  and  aft.  Any  farther 
resistance  was  therefore  folly;  so  in  spite  of  the  hot-brained 
lieutenant  who  advised  them  not  to  strike,  but  to  sink  along- 
side, it  was  determined  to  strike  our  columns.  Thjs  was 
done  by  a  brave  fellow  named  Watson,  whose  saddened  brow 
told  how  sincerely  it  pained  his  lion  heart  to  do  it.  To  me  it 
was  a  pleasing  sight,  fur  T  had  seen  fighting  enough  for  one 
Sabbath,  more  than  I  wished  to  see  again  on  a  week  day. 
His  Brittanic  Majesty's  frigate,  Macedonian,  was  now  the 
prize  of  the  American  frigate,  United  States. 

When  the  crew  of  the  United  States  first  boarded  onr 
frigate,  to  take  possession  of  her  as  their  prize,  our  men, 
bested  with  the  fury  of  the  battle,  exasperated  with  the  sight 
of  their  dead  and  wounded  shipmates,  and  rendered  furious 
by  the  rum  they  had  obtained  from  the  spirit  room,  felt  and 
exhibited  some  disposition  to  fight  their  captors.  But  after 
the  confusion  had  subsided,  and  part  of  our  men  were 
Bnagly  stowed  away  in  the  American  ship,  and  the  remain- 
der found  themselves  kindly  used  in  their  own,  the  utmost 
good  feeling  began  to  prevail.  We  set  to  work  to  cleanse 
the  ship,  using  hot  vinegar  to  take  out  the  scent  of  the  blood 
that  dyed  the  white  of  our  planks  with  crimson.  We  also 
aided  in  fitting  our  disabled  frigate  for  her  voyage.  This 
being  accomplished,  both  ships  sailed  iu  company  towards 
the  American  coast. 

I  now  felt  myself  perfectly  at  home  with  the  American 
seamen;  so  much  so,  that  I  chose  to  mess  with  them.  My 
shipmates  also  participated  in  similar  feelings,  in  both  ships. 
All  idea  that  we  had  been  trying  to  shoot  each  other  so 
shortly  before,  seemed  forgotten.  We  ate  together,  drank 
together,  joked,  sung,  laughed,  told  yarns  ;  in  short,  a  per- 
fect union  of  ideas,  feelings,  and  purposes,  seemed  to  exist 
among  all  hands.  A  corresponding  state  of  unanimity 
existed,  I  was  told,  among  the  officers. 

Soon  after  reaching  America,  Samuel  Leech  entered  that 
service  ;  ami  in  the  United  States  brig  of  war,  Syren,  was 
employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  "annoying  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain,  and  in  otherwise  operating  against  her  to 
ber  injury,"  doing  in  the  spring  of  1813  what  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  the  Navy  recommends  as  requisite  to  be 
done  in  the  spring  of.  1846,  in  the  event  of  England  and 
America  going  to  war. 

The  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  Syren  was  to  sink, 
turn,  and  dettroy  all  English  merchantmen,  and  every  other 
English  vessel  with  which  they  might  engage  and  prove 
more  than  a  match  for.    Leech  says: 

"  The  first  land  we  made  was  Cape  Mount.  The  natives 
came  off  to  a  considerable  distance  in  their  canoes,  dallied 
innothiny  but  a  piece  of  cloth  fastened  round  the  waist,  and 
extending  downward  to  the  feet." 

Those  people  needed  clothing,  were  desirous  of  obtaining 
if,  were  offered  it  by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  manu- 
facturers of  Manchester,  and  were  willing  and  anxious  to 
pay  for  it  by  exchanging  the  products  of  their  country,  which 
the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  manufacturers  of  Manchester 
bad  a  desire  to  obtain  ;  but  the  orders  to  the  American  ships 
of  war  and  to  the  English  ships  of  war  had  been  in  the  spirit 
of  war,  to  sink,  burn,  and  destroy  the  trading  ships  of  each 
other's  country,  consequently  the  half-naked  inhabitants  of 
Africa  had  to  go  with  such  imperfect  clothing  as  they  could 
obtain  through  an  obstructed  trade,  and  the  manufacturers 
and  all  their  workpeople  had  to  do  less  work  and  subsist  on 
lower  profits  and  lower  wages,  while  England  nationally  was 
no  much  1.1. e  poor'  r  in  not  having  such  products  of  Africa  as 
the  was  in  need  of.  . 


And  why  was  this  ?  Because  England  and  France  were 
at  war;  because  England  and  America  quarrelled,  in  so  fur 
that  America  would  not  refrain  from  trading  with  France. 

Samuel  Leech  continues  to  say  of  the  natives  at  Cape 
Mount  and  of  the  English  traders: 

"As  we  approached  the  shore,  we  saw  several  fires  burn- 
ing; this  we  were  told,  in  the  broken  English  spoken  by  our 
sable  visitors,  was  the  signal  for  trade.  We  bought  a  quan- 
tity of  oranges,  limes,  cocoa  nuts,  tamarinds,  plantains, 
yarns,  uud  bananas.  We  lay  here  for  several  days  looking 
out  for  any  English  vessel  that  might  come  here  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade."  (After  much  cruising  and  little  successj, 
"  We  saw  a  sail  standing  in  towards  St.  Thomas.  Hoisting 
English  colours,  our  officers  also  donned  the  British  uni- 
form. We  soon  came  near  enough  to  hail  her;  for  not 
doubting  that  we  were  a  British  brig,  the  merchantman 
made  no  effort  to  escape  us.  Our  captain  hailed  her, '  Ship 
nhoy!  hallo!  what  ship  is  that?'  'The  ship  Barton.' 
'  Where  do  you  belong  ? '  '  To  Liverpool.'  '  What  is  your 
cargo  ?  '  '  Redwood,  palm  oil,  and  ivory.'  '  Where  are  you 
bound  to  ?  '    '  To  St.  Thomas.'" 

Just  at  that  moment,  our  English  flag  was  hauled  down; 
and  to  the  inexpressible  annoyauce  of  the  officers  of  the 
Barton,  the  stars  and  stripes  of  America  supplied  its  place. 

"  Haul  down  your  colours,"  continued  Captain  Nicholson. 
The  old  captain,  who  up  to  this  momeut  had  been  enjoying 
a  comfortable  nap  in  his  very  comfortable  cabin,  now  camo 
upon  deck  iu  his  shirt  sleeves,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  looking 
so  exquisitely  ridiculous,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  laughing.  So  surprised  was  he  at  the  unexpected  ter- 
mination of  his  dreams,  that  he  could  not  command  skill 
enough  to  strike  his  colours,  which  was  accordingly  done  by 
the  mate. 

"  After  taking  out  as  much  of  her  cargo  as  wo  desired,  we 
proceeded  to  stt  her  on  fire.  It  was  au  imposing  sight  to 
behold  the  wild  antics  of  the  flames  leaping  from  rope  to 
rope,  and  from  spar  to  spar,  until  she  looked  like  a  fiery 
cloud  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Presently  her 
spars  began  to  fall ;  her  masts  went  by  the  board,  her  loaded 
guns  went  off,  the  hull  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge;  and 
what  a  few  hours  before  was  a  line  trim  ship,  looking  like  a 
winged  creature  of  the  deep,  lay  a  shapeless  charred  mass, 
whose  blackened  outlines,  shadowed  in  the  clear  still  waves, 
looked  like  the  grim  spirit  of  war  lurking  for  his  prey." 

This  was  not  all ;  but  it  is  all  of  the  naval  engagements 
we  have  room  to  quote  here.  Those  who  incline  to  read 
more,  as  related  by  Samuel  Leech,  may  find  it  in  a  book 
entitled  "  Thirty  Years  from  Home  :  or,  A  Voice  from  the 
Main  Deck,  being  the  experience  of  Samuel  Leech." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  narratives  of  the  two  years  of  un- 
natural war  between  England  and  America — a  war  all  the 
more  disastrous  that  it  was  directed  against  the  commerce  of 
each  other;  alt  the  more  unnatural  that  each  nation  had  an 
equal  interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace  ;  and  all  the  more 
horrible  that  the  crews  and  officers  of  the  war  ships  of  each 
spoke  the  same  language,  and  used  that  language,  as  we 
lftve  seen  in  the  case  of  the  brig  Syren  and  the  brig  Barton, 
to  delude,  by  tricks  and  falsehoods,  the  unwary  merchant- 
men into  destruction — 'annoying  each  other's  commerce, 
and  operating  to  each  other's  injury" — as  recommended 
against  Great.  Britain  in  this  year,  1846,  by  the  American 
Secretary,  in  the  event  of  a  devastation  of  war; — when  Sa- 
muel Leech  concludes  his  narrative  of  thatwarof  1812,  which 
began  because  England  yisisted  that  America  and  France 
should  not,  trade  together,  and  which  ended  in  1814,  when 
peace  with  France  and  England  removed  the  cause  of  quar- 
rel between  America  and  England,  he  says : 

"  The  Americans,  as  is  well  known,  were  most  successful 
in  their  naval  warfare  (more  successful  than  iu  their  field 
warfare)  ;  but  after  all,  that  was  a  trifling  compensation  for 
ruined  commerce,  and  for  being  brought  to  the  very  verge  of 
national  dismemberment.  The  losses  of  the  British  never 
made  any  distinct  impression  on  the  nation,  otherwise  than 
in  teaching  a  tolerably  sound  lesson  in  discretion,  and  lead- 
ing to  mauy  important  improvements  in  naval  affairs.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  both  nations,  united  by  a  thousand  inex- 
tricable ties,  aiH  profiting  by  experience,  will  in  all  time 
coming,  avoid  every  description  of  warlike  collision,  and 
exist  on  the  happiest  terms  of  amity  and  peace." 

Amen.  But  the  extremes  of  the  democracy  of  America, 
and  the  extremes  of  England,  seem  to  exist  beyond  the 
pale  of  common  sense.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  stop 
the  tongues  of  the  western  men  of  America,  who  speak  so 
loudly  for  war;  or  if  not  their  tongues,  we  may  slop  their 
hands.  We  can  instantly — by  the  next  packet,  if  our  lords  so 
will  it — send  those  men  to  their  spades  and  their  ploughs  to 
grow  corn  for  ns,  to  help  us  to  live  and  make  clothes  and 
implements  of  labour  for  them.  We  may  do  more  than  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-knives.  The  virgin  steel  now  fashioned  for  blood- 
shed lies  yet  on  the  anvil,  and  it  rests  with  us  to  fashion  it 
for  peace  or  for  war,  for  swords  or  for  ploughshares. 

Beuben. 


Daguerreotype  Portraits. — The  improvements  made 
in  these  portraits  Ivy  the  recent  discoveries  is  truly  astonish- 
ing. By  the  use  of  improved  lenses,  a  much  more  distinct 
drawing  is  obtained,  exhibiting  not  only  the  extremes  of 
light  and  shade,  but  au  easy  semitone  ns  well.  But  the 
principal  alteration  consists  in  the  application  of  an  entirely 
new  process  of  colouring.  Hitherto  a  coating  of  paint  has 
been  laid  on,  which  has  had  an  opaque  and  plastered  appear- 
ance; but  now  the  colours  are  so  applied  that  they  harmo- 
nise and  blend  with  the  metal,  by  which  the  transparent 
effect  and  the  mellow  softened  tints  of  drawing  on  ivory  are 
secured.  Iu  examining  the  collection  of  portraits  at  Mr. 
Beard'srooms,in  King  William-street,  we  were  much  pleased 
with  some  very  striking  likenesses  of  several  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  political  as  well  ns  the  religious  world.  Mon- 
sieur Phoebus  is  in  reality  a  brilliant  genius.  It  may  be 
said  of  him  literally  that  he  takes  a  high  walk  in  the  art,  and 
that  no  artist  of  ancient  or  modern  days  can  touch  him,  or 
indeed  come  anywhere  near  him. 

A  Musical  Bed.— The  last  novelty  from  Germany  is  a 
musical  bed,  which  receives  the  weary  body  and  immediately 
"  laps  it  in  Elysium."  It  is  an  invention  of  n  mechanic  in 
Bohemia,  and  is  so  constructed  that  by  means  of  hidden 
mechanism,  pressure  upon  the  bed  causes  a  soft  and  gentle 
air  of  Auber  to  be  played,  which  continues  long  enough  to 
lull  the  most  wakeful  to  sleep.  At  the  head  is  a  clock,  the 
hand  of  which  being  pluced  at  the  hour  the  sleeper  wishes 
to  rise,  when  the  time  arrives,  the  bed  plays  a  march  of 
Spontini,  with  drums  and  cymbals,  and  in  short,  with  noise 
enough  to  rouse  the  seven  "sleepers.  This  unique  bed  be- 
comes, therefore,  the  ucplu*  ultra  for  the  wakeful  as  well  as 
•he  sluggish. 


AGRICULTURE. 

LEASES  AND  TENANT  BIGHTS. 

A  DAWN  OF  HOPE  FOB  TI1K  TENANT  FA  I!  ME  US. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  the  tenant  tanners  of 
England  are  Kid,  unreasoning  protectionists, — that 
the  band  of  Parliamentary  monopolists  who  talk, 
in  the  name  of  the  fanners,  incoherencies  leading  to 
doubts  whether  the  speakers  betray  most  of  tho 
ruffian  or  tho  simpleton,  are  the  expounders  of  tho 
farmers'  opinions  ;  yet  nothing  is  further  from  the 
fact.  The  Bentincks,  tho  O'Briens,  the  Mileses, 
and  the  Bankeses,  the  representatives  and  advocates 
of  the  tenant  farmers  ! !  —  as  much  as  wolves  repre- 
sent the  sheepfold,  or  foxes  the  poultry  yard ;  and 
no  more.  But,  in  truth,  farmers  have  been,  and 
are  more  entirely  unrepresented  than  any  class  in 
this  country.  Landlords  are  the  legislature,  and 
help  themselves  to  all  that  legislation  can  give  them. 
The  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  trading  classes, 
by  their  activity,  combination,  and  intelligence,  have, 
year  by  year,  acquired  greater  power  of  enforcing 
attention  to  their  interests,  and  their  grievances; 
whilst  fears  of  driving  the  masses  to  desperation, 
visions  of  riots  in  the  populous  districts,  and  of  in- 
cendiarism in  the  agricultural,  have  ever  com- 
pelled our  dominant  landocracy  to  pay  a  certain 
degree  of  attention  to  the  complaints  and  more 
pressing  wrongs  of  the  labouring  classes.  But  who 
ever  heard  the  tenant  farmers  mentioned  in  public 
affairs,  except  to  cover  some  scheme  for  enhancing 
rents,  or  diminishing  the  charges  on  landed  pro 
perty?  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Villiers 
are  literally  the  only  members  of  Parliament  from 
whose  speeches  a.  stranger  to  rural  affairs  could 
have  suspected  that  any  diversity  exists  between 
the  interests  of  landlords  and  tenants.  Deep  and 
growingdissatisfactiouhas  long  existed  on  the  part  of 
tenant  farmers  with  the  state  of  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  with  the  law  by  which  those 
relations  are  governed ;  and  in  proportion  as  agri- 
culture has  improved  has  that  dissatisfaction  been 
growing  deeper  and  deeper. 

Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  consider  that  the 
art  of  husbandry,  as  practised  by  our  best  farmers,  is 
of  very  modern  origin.  Eifty  years  ago,  the  farmer 
was  a  sort  of  appendage  to  an  estate,  who  gathered) 
by  means  of  a  rude  system  of  cultivation,  a  humble 
livelihood,  and  looked  up  to  liis  landlord  as  almost  a 
master.  The  independent  cultivators  of  those  days 
were  the  yeomen,  the  men  who  lived  on  their  own 
little  farms.  The  tenant  farmer  was  but  one  degree 
better  than  "  his  honour's"  bailiff.  Now,  however,  the 
busiuessof  afarmer  basbecome  one  requiring  capital, 
energy,  and  enterprise,  to  an  extent  altogether  incom- 
patible with  that  bumble  beariug  and  dependent 
position  formerly  deemed  the  natural  condition  of  a 
farmer,  and  to  which  the  landowners  would  gladly  tie 
him  still.  But  then,  if  they  do  so,  they  cannot  derive 
that  increased  income  from  their  laud  winch  im 
proved  husbandry  will  afford ;  and  it  has  now  be 
cornea  question,  whether  landowners  shall  reduce 
their  rents  to  something  like  the  standard  of  17 0->, 
or  accede  to  a  new  system  in  the  economy  of  landed 
property  which  the  spirit  of  the  times  demands? 

Eventually,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  landowners 
will  adopt  the  new  and  improved  system  which  their 
own  interests  and  those  of  the  community  alike  re- 
quire; but,  to  the  actual  occupiers  of  land,  the 
present  race  of  tenants,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  a  new  system  should  commence  without  delay. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  say  that  farmers  are  slow 
to  improve;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  soil  is 
not  usually  made  to  produce  anything  like  what  it  is 
capable  of  doing ;  but  we  utterly  deny  that  the  farmers 
as  a  class  are  to  blame.  On  the  contrary,  farmers 
are  vastly  ahead  of  their  landlords.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  is  far  better  than,  from  the  tenures 
on  which  it  is  held,  and  from  the  burdens  to  which 
it  is  subjected  by  the  landlords,  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. At  this  moment,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
English  farmers,  holding  their  farms  from  year  to 
year,  have  so  invested  their  property  in  the  soil, 
that  they  could  not  quit  at  a  year's  notice  without 
sustaining  very  serious  loss.  Yet  nothing  stands 
between  them  and  the  caprice  or  cupidity  of  land- 
lords but  yearly  agreements;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  landowners  are  more  dangerous 
persons  to  deal  with  than  men  of  business.  They 
are  full  of  prejudices  aud  caprices ;  they  are  the 
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spoiled  children  of  society.  And  then  they  are,  as 
a  body,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  business  and 
requirements  of  agriculture.  The  best  farmer  can 
never  be  sure  that  some  offence  given  to  the 
steward,  some  fracas  with  the  gamekeeper,  or  some 
political  difference  with  the  landlord  himself,  may  not 
cause  him  to  be  turned  out  of  his  farm,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  heavy  confiscation  of  property.  Then 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  after  the  farmer  has  greatly 
improved  his  farm  for  a  few  years,  the  landowner 
begins  to  think  that  he  should  have  some  share  of 
the  improvement  the  tenaut  has  effected  by  his  own 
capital  and  industry,  and  the  rent  is  advanced 
Thus  it  is  that  rents  have  been  got  up,  and  kept 
up,  under  the  system  of  yearly  tenancies.  The 
state  of  the  cultivation  of  this  country  is  far  in- 
ferior to  what  it  might  bo  if'  the  tenants  generally 
had  long  and  liberal  leases;  but  it  is  far  better 
than  can  be  continued  with  safety  to  the  farmers 
under  yearly  tenures.  The  farmers  are  now  becom- 
ing fully  aware  of  this,  and  in  consequence  are  very 
generally  discussing  the  questions  of  "  leases  and 
tenants'  rights,"  The  following  passages  from  a 
reported  discussion  of  the  sort  at  the  Burton-on- 
Trcnt  Farmers'  Club,  which  we  extract  from  the 
Derhy  Rcpiorter,  will  show  the  practical  way  in 
which  the  farmers  deal  with  the  subject.  It  seems 
that  a  circular  from  the  London  Farmers'  Club  in- 
duced the  Burton  Club  to  depute  some  of  its  mem- 
bers to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject;  which, 
after  stating  the  hazard  at  which  yearly  tenants 
carry  on  their  business,  proposed  the  following  reso- 
lutions for  the  adoption  of  the  Club  : 

"  Tliat  a  tenant  of  hind  from  year  to  year,  ought  lo  enjoy 
a  legal  claim  lo  compensation  for  such  improvements  as  he 
shall  have  made  during  his  tenancy,  and  ibr  which  he  shall 
not  have'received  the  whole  heueiit  which  he  is  fairly  enti- 
tled to  claim. 

"  That  the  tenant  has  under  a  tenrmey  at  will  a  fair  claim 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  improvements  for  as  long  a  period  as 
a  good  farmer  would  require,  if  the  length  of  his  occupancy 
were  made  a  matter  of  agreement  beforehand. 

"  That  impartial  arbitrators  chosen  mutually  by  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  would,  without  difficulty,  Jonn  a  correct 
estimate  as  to  what  belonged  lo  the  tenant  on,  this  principle 
of 'adjustment . 

"  That  it  appears  to  the  Club  to  be  advisable  for  the  ge- 
neral body  of  farmers  to  join  in  petitioning  the  legislature 
to  make  a  law  which  would  give  lo  the  tenant,  a  legal  right 
to  recover  from  the  landlord  such  compensation  for  im- 
provements made  by  him  as  impartial,  and  competent  arbi- 
trators would  decide  to  be  his  equitable  right." 

This  does  not  go  to  the  full  extent  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  but  it  goes  a  good  way  in  the  right 
direction.  But  why  is  this  confined  to  yearly 
tenants?  Assuming  this  can  be  effected  by  the 
legislature,  which,  however,  is  not  quite  so  simple 
an  affair  as  some  persons  not  fully  acquainted  with 
the  law  of  real  property  in  this  country,  seem  to 
suppose.  Upon  that  point,  however,  we  shall  not 
enlarge  at  present. '  The  discussion  on  these  reso- 
lutions was  opened  by  Mr.  Bass,  who  remarked 
that  as  the  tenant  is  now  liable  for  any  dilapida- 
tions he  may  make  upon  the  land,  he  ought  to  have 
an  equivalent  right  to  recover  improvements  against 
the  landlord.  And  he  appealed  to  the  experience 
of  the  farming  body  to  say,  "  whether  improving 
tenants  compelled,  from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
to  quit  their  farms  before  they  have  had  time  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  their  improvements,  ever  do  re- 
ceive fair  compensation  for  them?"  The  tenant 
commonly  quits  under  circumstances  which  do  not 
conciliate  towards  him  the  good  will  of  the  land- 
lord or  his  agent;  and  the  claims  for  improvements 
are  not,  therefore,  often  considered  in  a  friendly 
spirit.  The  time  for  making  a  safe  arrangement 
for  the  tenant  is  upon  his  entry.  To  rely  on  the 
personal  character  of  any  landlord,  however  honour- 
able, is  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents;  he  may 
change,  be  may  become  embarrassed,  he  may  sell 
his  estate,  or  he  may  die,  and  so  the  property  pass 
into  other  hands,  at  whose  mercy  the  tenant  will 
be.    Mr.  Bass  said: 

"  The  stale  of  agriculture  is  changing  every  year,  and  new 
modes  of  culture  are  discovered  by  whicli  laiid  may  be  made 
to  grow  a  larger  amount  of  produce,  and  at  a  less  expense, 
than  is  possible  until  those  new  means  are  tried.  The  farmer 
who  adheres  to  the  old  system  is  brought  into  competition 
with  others  who  have  abandoned  it,  aiul  his  profits  are  every 
year  becoming  less.  To  enable  him  to  keep  pace  with  the 
forward  movement,  he  must  begin  by  investing  additional 
capital  on  his  land.  Without  reckoning  such  improvements 
as  draining,  the  merely  increasing  the  fertile  power  of  the 
soil  by  manures  cannot  be  done  without  considerable  out- 
lay. Without  a  stronger  guarantee  than  he  now  bus,  the 
tenant-at-wih1  cannot  prudently  incur  a  large  outlay,  and 
without  such  outlay  ho  cannot  prosper." 

Yet  landlords  aro  averse  to  giving  the  requisite 
security.    He  added : 


"  The  longer  I  attend  to  the  subject,  the  more  I  become 
convinced  that  the  many  impedimenta  to  proper  agreements 
between  landlords  and  tenants  will  not  be  overcome,  except 
by  givisg  tile  tenants  a  legal  claim  where  there  is  no  special 
agreement.  There  are  impediments  on  both  sides.  Though 
many  landlords  are  desirous  of  having  their  land  highly 
firmed  by  their  tenants,  and  are  williny  to  give  security  for 
the  capital  invested  in  improvements,  yet.  there  are  too  many 
who  are  careless,  or  even  averse  to  putting  the  tenant  in  an 
independent  position.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
tenants  too  timid  to  undertake  leases,  and  many  others  oc- 
cupying small  farms  with  small  means,  to  whom  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  grant  them.  Nothing  but  agreements 
from  year  to  year,  with  clauses  providing  for  compensation 
for  improvements!  would  be  accepted  by  this  numerous  class 
of  tenants." 

Now  these  last  propositions  aro  unsound.  The 
weaker  the  tenant's  capital,  the  longer  must  be  his 
rotatiou  of  crops,  if  he  is  to  farm  well,  and  there- 
fore to  such  tenants  a  lease  is  indispensable.  But 
if  it  be  meant  that  these  tenant  rights  will  enable 
the  system  of  small  capitals  and  yearly  tenancies  to 
be  continued,  then  we  say  that  they  will  do  more 
harm  than  good,  for  it  is  only  by  tenants  being 
"placed  in  independent  positions  "  that  any  general 
improvement  will  take  place. 

There  is,  however,  no  practical  difficulty  in  the 

way  of  such  valuations  of  improvements  as  are 

proposed.    Mr.  Bass  said  ; 

"  I  have  observed  that  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  at 
the  London  Farmers' Club,  none  of  the  eminent  farmers  Who 
spoke  seemed  to  have  any  doubt  that  a  just  valuation  of  te- 
nants' rights  could  always  be  made  by  competent  land 
valuers.  If  a  farmer  has  a  beneficial  interest  in  a  lease,  and 
is  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  to  another,  there  is  never  any 
difficulty  in  estimating  its  Worth,  and  in  what  does  this  case 
differ  from  that  of  a  tenant  leaving  unenjoyed  improvements 
in  a  farm  held  at  will  ?" 

The  only  way  of  effecting  it  is  to  appoint  arbi- 
trators in  each  case,  and  he  added : 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  subject  relating  to  the 
mutual  claims  of  the  oh'-going  and  in-coming  tenants,  and  of 
the  landlord,  requires  a  thorough  revisal  by  the  legislature." 

This  is  a  position  nobody  can  doubt,  who  has 
known  anything  of  the  management  of  landed  pro- 
perty. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Richard  Chawnef^ 
whose  remarks  bespeak  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  agriculture  than  is  commonly  met 
with.  He  said,  he  must  make  one  objection  to  the 
report,  that  it  placed  tho  subjact  on  too  narrow  a 
basis  by  not  recognising  the#  interest  of  th«  con- 
sumer. But,  in  fact,  that  is  comprised  in  tho  con- 
sideration of  what  is  best  for  the  tenant,  who,  like 
the  consumer,  is  interested  in  growing  the  largest 
quantity  at  the  least  proportional  cost.  Mr. 
Chawner  thus  enforced  the  necessity  of  a  lease : 

"  In  what  position  then  ought  the  tenant  to  be  placed  ? 
First  of  all  he  requires  security  of  tenure.  He  mnst  have 
the  security  of  a  lease  for  years,  say  21,  renewable  every 
seven  with  the  consent  of  the  contracting  parties.  A  long 
connection  with  college  property  has  satisfied  me  upon  this 
point.  No  prudent  man  will  expend  his  capftal — no  skilful 
man  can  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  projecied 
improvements  (the  result  frequently  requiring  years  for  its 
development)  unless  he  be  insured  in  the  possession  of  his 
j  arm  for  a  certain  term  of  years  (Cries  of  "Hear,  hear"). 
The  next  point  of  importance  relates  to  the  conditions  of  the 
tenure,  the  covenants  iu  the  lease, — and  here  the  same  prin- 
ciple must  be  kept  steadily  in  view — viz.,  the  good  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  This  may  be  called  the  landlord's  right ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  it,  he  should  have  the  power  of  en- 
tering by  himself  or  agent  to  inspect  the  state  of  cultivation, 
and  of  referring  any  question  of  dilapidation  or  neglect  of 
the  rules  of  good  husbandry  to  competent  and  impartial  au- 
thority. The  schedule  which  should  be  appended  to  every 
lease,  containing  the  system  and  state  of  cultivation  of  the 
farm,  would  be  a  very  sufficient  guide  to  any  competent  ar- 
bitrators between  the  parties.  In  addition  to  the  respect- 
ability and  capital  of  the  tenant,  the  ever-ruling  principle  of 
self-interest  is  a  security  to  the  landlord  ;  for  it  is  notorious 
that  in  the  good  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  that  only,  can 
lite  tenant  hope  for  any  adequate  return  for  the  expenditure 
of  his  capital  and  labour  (hear,  hear).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  tenant  ought  to  be  allowed  the  uncontrolled  power  over 
his  own  skill  and  capital ;  he  must  be  allowed  to  cultivate 
his  farm  as  he  thinks  proper." 

This  is  the  just  and  sound  view  of  the  subject, 
and  it  is  that  to  which  farmers  must  adhere,  if  they 
mean  to  effect  any  sufficient  alteration  in  the  pre- 
sent system.  And  this  we  believe  is  moro  likely  to 
be  obtained  by  contract  than  by  legislative  inter- 
ference ;  and  it  is  far  better  that  farmers  should  try 
to  improve  their  own  contracts  with  their  landlords 
than  rely  upon  legislative  aid.  They  have  had  some- 
what too  much  of  that  already ;  and  he  must  be 
but  an  indifferent  observer  who  supposes  our  land- 
lord legislators  will,  at  presetit,  consent  to  pass 
any  general  measure  tending  to  promote  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  farmers.    Mr.  Chawner  well  said  : 

"We  talk  of  confidence  in  landlords;  but  where  is  the 
confidence  in  the  tenant,  who  is  required  to  cultivate  his 
farm  according  to  a  certain  and  unvarying  system,  to  pursue 
the  same  course  of  cropping  under  all  circumstances?  We 
have  but  to  reflect  upon  our  changeful  climate,  our  '  weeping 
skies,'  the  change  in  markets,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  ma  - 
nures suitable  lor  certain  crops,  to  be  convinced  at  once 


of  the  absurdity  of  the  present  system.    And  here  I  would 

ask  thine  objectors  to  the  ignorance  of  the  English  farmers  to 
reflect  upon  the  rcttnclions  mid  difficulties  under  which  the 
tenant  farmer  has  hitherto  pursued  his  useful  avocations." 

That  goes  home  to  the  mark ;  and  he  added : 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  would  gladly  pause,  but  that  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  that  worst  of  all  tenures,  tenancy- at- 
will.  Unfortunately  there  are  circumstances  under  which 
this  system  will  be  continued  ;  /  deeply  regret  it,  because  the 
■mil  can  never  be  cultivated,  according  to  its  capabilities  un- 
der such  a  system,  of  tenure.  Some  members  of  our  Club 
may  consider  that  I  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  good  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  ;  but  I  ask  you  to  contrast  well  cultivated 
districts  with  neglected  ones.  Compare  Lincolnshire  and 
parts  of  Norfolk  with  Wilts  and  Dorsetshire.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  well  with  all  interests — the  owner,  the  occupier, 
and  the  labourer  ;  but  in  the  latter  how  true — miserably  true 
— is  the  reverse.  The  unsatisfactory  state  of  tenant  rights 
may  be  illustrated  by  what  tukes  place  in  courts  of  law. 
Evidence  is  produced  for  the  plaintiff  as  to  the  custom  of 
the  country  :  equally  respectable  is  the  evidence  for  the  de- 
fendant; but  how  conflicting,  how  totally  opposed  each  to 
the  other.  The  learned  Judge,  iu  despair,  declares  there  is 
no  law  in  the  case ;  it  must  be  referred,  and  it  is,  lo  a  gen- 
tleman  cs  remarkable  for  his  impartiality  as  J'or  his  total 
ignorance  of  the  subject  in  dispute." 

And  he  further  said : 

"  If  this  miserable  system  of  tcnancy-at-will  must  be  con- 
tinued, I  would  venture  to  make  a  suggestion,  which,  if  it 
please  neither  landlord  nor  tenant,  may  at  least  protect  the 
soil.  It  is  this :  As  the  off-going  tenant  seeks  to  do  as  little 
as  possible  for  the  farm  which  he  quits,  so  the  on-coming 
tenant  schemes  to  pay  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  soil  (i.  e., 
the  consumer)  suffers ;  and  as  every  practical  man  knows, 
the  farm  where  the  tenant  is  frequently  changed  requires  a 
constant,  increase  of  capital  to  restore  its  cultivation  ;  '  to 
stay  the  plague,'  I  would  place  the  landlord  ar,  the  in-coming 
tenant.  Let  him  pay  the  off-gang  tenant  liberally  for  his 
cultivation  up  to  the  end  of  his  term,  and  then  charge  the 
outlay  upon  the  succeeding  tenant,  in  the  shape  of  rent.  The 
tenaut  will  thus  hove  his  capital  in  hand  lo  proceed  at  once 
with  the  cultivation  of  his  film.  And  here  1  would  ask  you 
to  consider  the  difference  of  entering  upon  a  farm  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation,  and  one  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  I 
have  trespassed  100  long  upon  your  attention.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  must  be  my  excuse.  It  must  be  sij'fed 
to  the  bottom  ;  it  must  be  discussed  at  every  Farmers'  01  ub 
— aye,  and  at  every  market  table  in  England  (cheers).  We 
take  no  selfish  view  of  tenant  rights ;  we  desire,  above  all 
things,  the  good  cultivation  of  the  soil.  If  we  succeed  iu 
placing  tenaut  rights  upon  a  secure  basis,  we  shall  equally 
protect  the  rights  of  landlords,  and  promote  to  the  utmost  of 
our  ability  the  prosperity  of  the  land  we  live  in." 

These  remarks  were  deservedly  received  with 

much  applause. 

Mr.  Govan  said: 

"He  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  the  landlord  and  tenant 
would  be  placed  on  a  footitig  of  equality.  He  never  yet  saw 
an  agreement  that  he  was  disposed  to  sign,  because  agree- 
ments were  generally  all  on  one  side ;  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  day  was  about  to  dawn  when  one-sided  things  could 
exist  no  longer"  {cheers). 

Mr.  Greaves  advocated  a  legal  right  to  be  paid 

for  improvements ;  saying  : 

"  A  law  declaring  the  tenant  to  be  entitled  to  just  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements  would  at  once  effect 
move  than  would  be  effected  by  50  years'  agitation  of  the 
subject  by  the  farmers.  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the 
common  system  of  teuancy-at-will  is  favourable  lo  a  certain 
class  of  tenants  where  they  hold  uuder  the  best  landlords; 
but  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the 
best  landlords  and  the  worst  tenants,  that  it  is  the  most 
favourable." 

This  seems  to  say  but  little  for  tenancies-at-wijl, 

even  in  the  excepted  cases. 
He  then  asks : 

"  Can  the  tenant's  rights  be  fairly  ascertained  ?  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  they  can  ;  and  1  agree  with  the  report  of 
our  Committee  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  valuation 
made  by  arbitrators  having  a  discretionary  power  to  award 
compensation  according  to  the  particular  circumstances 
uuder  which  the  improvements  have  been  made.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  a  tenant's  permanent  improvements  alone 
ought  to  be  allowed  for ;  but,  as  the  report  of  our  committee 
very  justly  argues,  all  improvements  are  more  or  less  perma- 
nent, j'or  there  are  none  for  which  the  tenant  is  immediately 
repaid.  If  a  tenant  took  land  for  two  or  three  years,  would 
he  expend  money  in  manures,  or  lay  part  of  it  down  to  grass, 
or  subsoil  it,  or  even  give  it  a  thorough  cleaning?  The  te- 
nant has  just  as  good  a  claim  to  compensation  for  such  im- 
provements as  he  has  for  buildings  erected,  or  for  drains 
laid  in  the  soil.  In  one  respect,  I  think  the  report  of  the 
Committee  falls  short  of  what  is  required  to  ensure  good 
farming  in  all  cases.  It  only  recommends  compensation  in 
the  case  of  tenancy  from  year  to  year  ;  but  it  was  very  pro- 
perly remarked,  that  in  the  case  of  a  lease,  farmers  were 
I  obliged  to  remit  their  improvements  towards  its  termination, 
'  and  get  all  back  which  they  could,  and  thus  injuring  the 
land  anil  their  landlords,  while  if  they  were  allowed  for  im- 
provements made  during  the  latter  part  of  the  lease,  the  in- 
terests of  all  would  be  belter  cared  for.  By  the  law,  as  it 
now  is,  the  landlord  can  recover  for  dilapidation  of  his  laud; 
but  everybody  acquainted  with  farming  must  be  aware  how 
verp  unequally  and  unjustly  the  law  operates.  A  tenant 
may  have"  improved  his  land  to  the  amount  of  many  hundreds 
of  pounds,  but  if  he  has  omitted  to  crop  a  single  field  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country,  or  has  failed  to  repair  a 
barn,  or  clean  a  ditch,  or  mend  a  fence,  his  landlord  may  re- 
cover from  him ;  although,  if  a  fair  balance  were  struck,  a 
large  compensation  would  be  due  to  the  party  who  was  ac- 
tually obliged  to  pay  it." 

Mr.  Bass,  in  reply,  observed : 

"  The  question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  tenure  was  decided 
by  the  i  lub  long  ago  in  favour  of  long  leases.  The  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  that  night  was  to  take  some  specific  act, 
and  to  coalesce  with  other  clubs  iu  petitioning  the  legisla- 
ture to  place  the  tenant  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  land- 
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lord.  For  himself,  he  was  of  opinion  tlint  the  whole  law  of 
land'.'.rd  and  tenant  required  revised." 

And 

"Mr.  Chawner  suggested  the  propriety  of  sending  a 
formal  notice  to  the  landlords  of  the  district,  informing  them 
of  the  decision  of  the  club,  and  requesting  their  co-opera- 
Hon  in  petitioning  the  legislature.  He  hud  heard  many  land- 
lords express  themselves  favourable  to  the  resolutions." 

That  some  of  the  landlords  will  aid  in  this  "agri- 
cultural movement,"  we  liave  no  doubt ;  but  in  the 
main,-it  must  be  carried  out  by  the  exertions  of  the 
farmers ;  and  the  discussion  at  Burton-on-Trcnt 
shows  that  there  are  men  amongst  them  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  work  out  the  independence  of 
the  rural  middle  classes. 


HOPE  FOR  THE  SQUIRES  YET.  . 
In  Scotland,  at  all  events,  the  landlords  are  not  under 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  their  land  on  account  of 
coming  Free  Trade  in  com,  as  witness  the  following  : 

"  Grass  Parks  and  Cattle  Sales  in  Scotland.— In 
various  places  iu  the  south,  grass  parks  are  letting  at  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  the  pricedjpf  former  years.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dundee  prices  we  from  seven  to  eight  per 
cent,  higher  than  last  year.  In  Perthshire,  the  average  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  higher.  At  Clow,  in  the  Ochils, 
a  park  of  nearly  twenty  acres,  well  laid  down,  and  for  the 
first  time  depastured,  brought  upwards  of  80.'.  on  Monday, 
the  6th  instant.  At  a  sale  of  stock  at  the  same  place,  cattle 
fetched  very  high  prices.  Blackfaced  three  year- old  wedders 
brought  from  23s.  to  2tis.  a  head;  ewes,  from  20s.  to  25s.  b'd.; 
Cheviot  hogs,  20s.  to  21s.  The  Dumfries  Courier  states 
that  the  far  famed  Closeburn  annual  grass  let,  on  the  estate 
of  Sir  Charles  Monteath,  Bart.,  came  off  at  Brownhill,  on 
the  8d  instant.  Those  upon  the  western  side,  or  Shaw's 
estate,  commanded  upwards  of  10  per  cent,  above  the  last 
year's  let,  while  those  on  the  eastern,  or  Hall  side,  were  only 
a  trilling  shade  below  a  similar  per  ceutage.  The  same  re- 
spected proprietor  and  eminent  agriculturist,  on  his  estate 
of  Mansfield,  Ayrshire,  last  week,  let  his  grazing  fields  at  a 
rise  of  fully  19  per  cent,  above  thatofthe  preceding  year." — 
Glasgow  Courier. 

And  as  we  have  peculiar  satisfaction  in  giving  com- 
fort and  support  to  the  agricultural  mind,  we  reprint 
the  following  for  its  consolation  and  instruction.  The 
lessons  it  conveys  are,  Beware  of  panic  ;  and  whatever 
you  do,  don't  lessen  your  stock  : 

"  High  Price  or  Cattle  and  Sheep. — The  prices  which 
farm  stock  have  brought  at  all  the  markets  this  year  far  ex- 
ceeds the  average  of  many  preceding  years,  and  indeed,  as 
regards  fat  sheep,  the  rates  are  wholly  unprecedented.  No 
(hiiiht,  to  some  extent,  the  higher  leaves  for  labour  now  cur- 
rent icii'l  account  tor  so  much  of  the  rise  as  has  heen  caused 
from  the  increased  demand ;  but  we  understand  that  other 
causes  have  concurred  in  producing  the  present  state  of  the 
market.  The  chief  waut  in  cattle  is  in  two  and  tbree-jear- 
olds,  which  are  those  usually  bought  for  fattening  for  the 
market,  and  there  is  a  great  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  these, 
Owing  to  the  panic  caused  by  the  tariff  three  years  ai/o, 
which  had  the  effect  of  cheeking  the  operations  of  many 
stock  growers.  As  regards  sheep,  the  high  price  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  great  demand  for  England,  consequent 
upon  the  extensive  losses  from  foot-rot  iu  many  districts 
last  year.  At  late  markets  the  supply  has  uniformly  been 
under  that  of  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  large  sales  of 
the  six-quarters  aud  two  year-olds  last  autumn  ;  and  to  make 
up  stocks  adequate  to  the  demand  is  attributed  the  rise  in 
rents  of  pastures  of  all  kinds  this  year." — Perthshire  Courier, 

Let  us  offer  the  farmers  a  word  of  advice  :  whatever 
dangers  take  place,  let  them  never  act  under  the  influ- 
ence of  panic,  induced  by  the  representations  of  the 
monopolist  landlords,  until  those  landlords  give  evi- 
dence, real  evidence,  that  they  have  belief  in  their  own 
prophecies,  by  coming  forward  and  offering  handsome 
and  permanent  reductions  of  rent.  Let  fanners  act 
steadily  on  this  advice,  and  they  need  fear  no  panic. 


FANCIFUL  DISTINCTIONS. 
"Guano  Trade. — It  appears  from  n  return  issued  yester- 
day by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  in  the  year  1841, 
there  were  seven  British  vessels  'and  no  foreign  ones)  en- 
gaged in  the  guano  trade,  of  1,733  tons,  and  engaging  H7 
men.  In  1842,  there  were  -11  British  vessels,  occupying  "»00 
men,  and  30  foreign  ships,  employing  59  men.  In  the  next 
year,  there  were  only  13  British  (and  no  foreign  vessels)  en- 
gaged, giving  occupation  to  202  seamen.  In  1844, however, 
there  were  28fl  British  vessels  (engaging  4,819  men),  and 
one  foreign  ship  (with  18  men) ;  and  in  1840  no  fewer  than 
t'iT.)  British  (engaging  11,484  men)  and  four  foreign  vessels 
(with  93  men).  This  return  is  prepand  from  John  Covey, 
Registrar  of  Shipping  at  the  Custom-house,  aud  is  dated  the 
11th  ult." 

Doubtless  the  peer — perhaps  the  Duke  of  Richmond — 
at  whose  instance  this  return  was  ordered,  hugged  him- 
self with  the  notion  that  he  should  thereby  show  what  an 
important  article,  to  the  commercial  classes,  foreign  ma- 
nure had  become,  and  to  build  upon  it  some  monopolist 
fallacy.  These  artificial  scarcity  gentlemen  arc  always 
especial  advocates  of  the  use  of  guano, — against  which, 
however,  in  fit  circumstances  we  do  not  say  a  word, — 
probably  because  they  imagine  it  to  be  a  short  cut  to 
high  produce  without  security  of  tenure  or  reduction  of 
rent.  But  what  is  guano?  It  is  ready-made,  com- 
pletely manufactured  manure.  Well,  but  we  could  im- 
port vast  quantities  of  manure,  in  the  form  of  grain, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  beans,  peas,  maize,  and  so  forth,  for  the 
manufacture  of  manure  in  this  country— that  is,  for  the 


feeding  of  stock — which,  during  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture, would  afford  profit  to  our  farmers,  and  supply 
great  additions  to  the  animal  food  of  the  people.  Yet 
the  protectionists  exult  over  the  extension  of  the 
guano  trade,  and  deny  the  farmers  of  this  country 
liberty  to  import  cheap  food  for  their  stock. 


BLOOD  FOR  THE  HARE! 
"Gamekeeper  Shot.— Henry  Jackson,  head  game- 
keeper to  Sir  George  Sitwcll,  Renishaw  Hall,  and  who  lias 
only  recently  been  appointed  such,  went  Cut  near  the  hail  on 
his  rounds  on  Tuesday  night.  He  had  not  been  out  long 
before  three  men  suddenly  came  towards  him,  and  one  of 
them  fired  a  gun  at  him,  but  missed  his  aim.  The  same  man 
fired  again  and  shot  him  in  the  thigh.  By  some  means  lie 
got  into  the  hall,  when  medical  aid  was  soon  procured  for 
him,  and  about  a  dozen  of  the  shots  extracted.  Information 
was  forwarded  to  the  Sheffield  police  early  in  the  morning, 
and  an  officer  who  had  a  knowledge  of  the  locality  and  its 
inhabitants  was  promptly  dispatched  to  apprehend  the  of- 
fenders, wlio  were  known  by  the  wounded  man.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  the  police  succeeded  in  apprehending  four 
of  the  persons  who  were  suspected  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  murderous  attempt.  They  were  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate at  Eckiiigton,  and  renamded  to  Sheffield." — Sheffield 
Mercury. 

Are  these  the  deeds  of  civilised,  Christian  men  ?  We 
know  not  whether  the  poor  men  who  have  to  risk 
their  lives  in  defence  of  the  garni,  or  those  who,  having 
been  demoralised  by  game  preserving,  would  madly 
have  murdered  their  fellow-creature,  are  most  to  be 
pitied.  Towards  the  game  preservers  and  the  upholders 
of  the  Game  Laws,  there  can  be  but  one  sentiment,  that 
of  indignant  condemnation.  We  are  glad  to  see,  how- 
ever, that  some  landowners  are  becoming  alive  to  the 
misehievousness  of  game  preserving  : 

"  Destruction  of  Game. — Dining  the  last  season  up- 
wards of  21,000  hares  and  rabbits  were  killed  upon  the  es- 
tates of  Thomas  Clifion,  Esq.,  of  Lytham,  besides  a  large 
number  of  pheasants,  partridges,  and  other  game.  We  un- 
derstand it  is  intended  to  thin  the  number  still  further,  as 
Mr.  Clifton  is  determined  that  the  destructive  ravages  of 
game  shall  nor.  be  a  source  of  complaint  amongst  his  tenants 
another  year." — Lancashire  Paper. 

We  wish  we  could  say  the  practice  of  game  pre- 
serving was  decreasing.  But  game  preservers  must 
have  the  public  eye  of  the  intelligent  and  humane  of 
this  country  strongly  directed  towards  them,  before  they 
will  abandon  their  selfish  and  pernicious  pleasures. 


INDIAN  CORN. 

The  following  has  been  sent  us  by  a  lady,  and  we  recom- 
mend her  practical  receipts  as  deserving  of  wide  circulation: 
"  Heigham,  near  Norwich,  April  1-i,  1846.  . 

"We  lived  six  years  in  New  York  state,  aud  have  used 
Indian  corn  almost  daily  for  the  last  fourteen  years  in  our 
family,  which  is  large.  I  always  have  found  that  our  ser- 
vants, after  a  very  snort  time  grew  as  fond  of  it  as  we  are. 
I  venture  to  send  you  my  receipts,  which  I  had  printed  in 
hopes  of  'diffusing'  this  branch  of 'useful  knowledge."  I 
sent  some  to  Father  Mathew  at  Cork,  and  he  tells  me  he  has 
had  a  few  thousand  copies  reprinted  for  circulation.  I  have 
just  sent  a  sheet  to  Dr.  Lindley,  and  Mr.  Gedge,  of  the  Bury 
Post,  hoping  they  will  aid  in  the  circulation  ;  and  perhaps 
you  will  find  a  vacant  corner  in  the  League." 


A  DOZEN  RECEIPTS  FOR  COOKING  INDIAN 
MEAL; 

By  a  Person  who  has  used  it  many  years  in  her  Family. 
L  Bread  of  Indian  Meal  and  Flour.— 2.  Indian  Meal 
Dumplings. —  8;  Johnny  Cake. —  4.  Mush. — 9.  Fried 
Mush. — 0.  Boiled  Indian  Pudding. — 7.  Baked  ditto. — 
8.  Plain  ditto,— 0.  Indiau  Meal  Gruel. — 10.  Indian  Paft. 
cakes. — 11.  Corn  Cake,  or  Corn  Bread. — 12.  Sweet  Corn 
Cakes. — 13.  Light  Corn  Bread. — 1J.  Plain  Corn  Bread. 
— Remarks. — 15.  Hominy,  to  make. — 1(J.  Hominy,  to 
cook. 

Yellow  Indian  Com  is  far  more  nutritious,  and  tastes 
belter,  than  While  Indian  Corn. 

Indian  Corn  Meal  must  not  he  ground  too  fine;  it  gene- 
rally requires  to  be  sifted,  and  the  coarsest  bran  taken  out ; 
this  when  boiled  is  good  food  for  pigs. 

Bread  cannot  be  made  of  Indiau  meal  alone:  one-third  of 
meal  to  two-thirds  of  wheat  flour  is  quite  as  much  as  the 
bread  will  bear;  more  meal  would  make  it  too  sweet  and 
sticky.  To  make  bread,  take  for  example  71bs.  of  Indian 
meal,  and  pour  boiling  water  on  it  till  it  is  all  wet:  it  never 
knots  like  flour:  theu  let  it  stand  till  it  becomes  milk-warm, 
and  stir  iu  one  stone  aud  a  half  of  flour  with  the  hands  ; 
proceed  theu  exactly  as  you  would  with  wheaten  bread ;  of 
course  but  little  more  water  will  be  required.  It  takes  rather 
longer  to  bake  than  wheaten  bread. 

Indian  Meal  Dumplings  are  made  exactly  like  suet 
dumplings  ;  or  if  you  prefer  them  without  suet,  mix  them 
with  milk  instead  of  water;  they  require  longer  time  iu  boil- 
ing than  flour  dumplings.  If  any  is  left  to  be  cold,  it  is  good 
cut  in  slices  and  hied. 

Johnny  Cake,  which  is  in  fact  a  pudding,  and  eaten  hot, 
is  made  thus.  Take  about  two  pints  of  Indian  nu-al  and 
mix  with  it  about  one  table-spoonful  of  melted  pork  lard  or 
clear  beef  dripping.  Dissolve  one  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and 
half  a  tea -spoonful  of  soda  in  a  tea-cup,  with  cold  water; 
pour  milk  into  the  meal  till  it  forms  a  stiff  batter;  add  the 
salt  and  water,  and  one  beaten  egg.  Grease  a  shallow  tin, 
such  as  is  used  lor  Yorkshire  puddings,  and  pour  the  batter 
in.  Bake  it  in  a  brisk  oven  for  about  two  hours.  You  may 
mak;  Johnny  Cake  without  milk,  by  putting  rather  more 
laid  in  it,  or  if  you  please  yon  may  make  it  with  milk  and 
water,  as  convenient.  N.B.  Johnny  Cake  should  never  be 
made  thick  ;  an  inch  deep  is  enough. 

Mush  is  Indian  meal  stirred  into  cold  water,  or  milk  and 
water,  quite  thin,  and  theu  boiled  for  about  hulf  an  hour. 
It  thickens  very  much,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  stir  it  fie 
qitentl.v,  aud  to  add  cold  water  occasionally.  It  is  also  culled 
Indian  hasty  pudding,  and  it  is  usually  eaten  with  treacle  or 
with  milk. 


Fried  Mush. — If  any  mush  be  left,  when  it  is  cold  stir  in 
more  Indian  meal  till  it  is  very  stiff:  cut  it  out  of  the  pan  in 
piecus  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  fry  it  in  beef  or  pork 
lard.    It  is  excellent. 

Doitgd  Indian  Pudding. — Make  a  stiff  batter  by  stirring 
Indian  meal  into  a  quart  of  milk  or  water.  Add  two  table- 
spoonful.')  of  Hour,  three  of  brown  sugar,  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  ginger,  and  two  of  salt.  If  you  make  it  with  water,  mix  in 
a  little  chopped  suet  and  one  egg,  but  with  miik  these  are 
not  required.  Tie  rather  loose,  aud  boil  for  three  hours  at 
least. 

Baked  Indian  Pudding. — Boil  three  or  four  pints  of  milk, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  dish  you  mean  to  fill,  and  stir  iu 
Indian  meal  till  it  becomes  about  as  thick  as  stiff  baiter. 
Stir  in  two  or  three  ounces  of  butter,  and  half  a  tea-cupful 
of  brown  sugar.  Add  according  to  taste  either  a  little  grated 
lemon  pet  ],  or  any  spice  you  like.  Butter  a  shallow  earthen 
baking-dish,  and  bake  iu  a  moderate  oven  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  or  longer  if  needful.  When  cold  it  will  cusily 
turn  out,  and  this  podding  is  better  cold  than  hot. 

Plain  Indian  Pudding. — Scald  a  quart  of  milk,  and  stir  in 
seven  table-spoonfuls  of  Indian  meal,  one  tea  spoonful  of 
salt,  one  of  ginger  or  cinnamon,  and  half  a  tea  cupful  of 
treacle.  Grease  a  baking  dish,  end  bake  for  about  two 
hours. 

Indian  Meal  Gruel. — Stir  a  table  spoonful  or  two  of  meal 
into  cold  water;  boil  it  till  it  is  thickened  as  much  as  you 
like. 

Indian  Pancakes. — Mix  about  apk.tof  meal  with  suffi- 
cient milk  or  water,  and  one  beaten  egg  to  make  a  thin 
batter  ;  frv  them  in  a3  small  a  quantity  of  1  rd  as  possible. 

Corn  Cakes,  or  Corn  Bread. — Pour  boiling  water  with  a 
little  salt  in  it  on  Indian  meal ;  mix  it  as  stiff  as  you  can  with 
the  bauds;  roll  it  into  halls  the  size  of  an  orange,  then 
flatten  the  balls,  till  the  cakes  are  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
Fry  them'  in  a  small  quantity  of  beef  lard,  merely  sufficient 
to  prevent  their  sticking  to  the  pan,  or  burning.  They  are 
to  be  eaten  hot.  generally  as  a  breakfast  dish. 

Sweet  Corn  Cakes. — Mix  one  quart  of  milk,  one  beaten 
egg,  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  as  much  soda,  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  treacle.  Pour  this  on  meal  and  stir  it  well 
till  it  becomes  thoroughly  mixed,  and  still' enough  to  make 
into  Hat  cakes  like  those  in  the  last  receipt.  Fry  them  for 
10  or  20  minut' s. 

Light  Corn  Bread. — Stir  four  pints  of  Indian  meal  into 
three  pints  of  tepid  water :  add  one  large  tea-spoonful  of 
salt;  let  it  rise  For  5  or  0  hours,  then  stir  it  up  with  the 
hand;  use  as  much  dough  for  each  roll  as  can  be  conve- 
niently shaped  in  the  hand ;  make  oblong  rolls  about  an  inch 
j.ud  a  half  or  two  inches  thick ;  bake  in  a  brisk  oven.  i» 
!  Plain  Corn  Bread. — Take  six  pints  of  Indian  meal,  ono 
lea-spoonful  of  salt,  four  pints  of  hot  water,  and  mix  tho 
roughly  with  the  hands;  let  it  stand  for  half  an  hour  or 
more,  then  form  it  as  in  the  last  receipt,  and  bake  it  in  a  hot 
even . 

Remarks. — All  kinds  of  corn  bread  require  a  hotter  oven 
than  flour  bread. 

Never  grind  the  corn  too  fine,  or  sift  it  through  a  fine 
sieve ;  no  matter  how  coarse  the  meal  if  the  husk  is  re- 
moved. 

The  hotter  the  oven  or  Dutch  oven,  so  tlrat  it  will  not 
bum  the  dough,  the  softer  and  sweeter  will  be  the  bread. 

Hominy  is  a  dish  hardly  known  in  this  country  except  by 
name.  It  is  a  western  word,  and  a  dish  most  common  in 
the  Western  States  of  America ;  it  is  simply"  hulied  corn." 
The  way  to  prepare  it  is  this  :  Send  the  corn  to  the  mill,  and 
have  it  cracked  or  ground  as  coarse  as  possible.  If  there  is 
any  meal  amongst  it,  sift  it  out,  and  retain  only  the  cracked 
corn  for  hominy.  The  mill  will  have  disengaged  the  skin, 
so  that  the  cook  can  wash  it  off ;  this  should  be  cone  iu  cold 
water,  rubbing  it  with  the  hands,  and  changing  the  water 
two  or  three  times.  Another  method  of  getting  vid  of  the 
skin  is  to  soak  the  corn  for  abotst  ten  minutes  in  soda  and 
water,  or  in  lye,  aud  then  pound  it  iu  a  mortar,  but  this  is 
tedious.  When  the  hominy  is  thus  prepared,  put  it  into  a 
large  pot  of  cold  water,  and  boil  it  steadily  for  six  or  eight 
hours.  Add  hot  water  frequently  whilst  boiling,  otherwise 
the  hominy  will  bit:!!  and  become  dark.  It  should  be  per- 
fectly white,  like  well  boiled  rice.  Send  it  to  table  dry  and 
hot." 

The  usual  way  in  the  Western  States  is  to  boil  hominy 
twice  a  week,  and  set  it  by  in  an  earthen  vessel  for  daily  use. 
When  wanted  for  breakfast  or  dinner,  put  a  piece  of  butter 
into  a  baking-dish,  melt  it,  then  fill  the  dish  with  hominy 
well  mashed  down  ;  let  it  heat  thoroughly,  aud  it  is  fit  to  eat. 
Some  people  allow  tiie  bottom  to  bake,  then  turning  it  topsy- 
turvy in  the  dish,  the  crust  serves  to  keep  it  hot. 

For  frying  fish,  use  coarse  Indian  meal  instead  of  bread 
crumbs. 

For  stuffing,  use  Indian  meal  instead  of  grated  bread. 


Prospects  ok  Cheap  and  Good  Food. — Amongst  the 
matters  at  present  exciting  interest,  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant, or  displays  more  the  character  of  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  the  day,  than  the  steps  now  taking  for  insuring 
a  future  supply  of  food.  Within  a  very  few  days,  there  has 
been  rivalry  between  the  American  and  Norwegian  mer- 
chants iu  ice,  turkeys,  aud  capons,  many  of  which  have  ar- 
rived in  a  state  fit  for  the  domestic  table.  Within  the  last 
three  years,  nearly  000,000  pineapples  have  been  imported 
from  the  West  Indies  :  turtle  in  abundance  ;  and  even  pre- 
served apricots  from  Port  Philip,  in  Australia.  The  mea- 
sures of  the  proposed  tariff  have,  in  many  instances,  been  an- 
ticipated by  intelligent  speculators  in  the  city,  and  recipro- 
cated by  agriculturists  abroad.  One  intelligent  firm  iu  Mo- 
nument Yard  alotie  have  added,  within  the  last  two  years, 
many  luxuries  and  necessaries  to  the  table,  including  pine 
apples  and  turtle  from  the  Bahamas  ;  new  potatoes  from  the 
Azores;  salmon  from  Labrador,  imported  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  ;  pork  and  bacon  from  Lisbon  ;  preserved 
meats  from  Australia  ;  hops,  smoked  beef,  and  tongues,  from 
the  United  States,  &c.  The  most  extraordinary  results, 
however,  perhaps  from  anticipated  Free  Trade,  have  been  in 
the  importation  of  American  cheese.  The  potatoes,  intro- 
duced as  novelties  from  the  Azores  last  spring,  have  now  be- 
come absolute  necessaries,  as  they  are  the  chief  source  on 
which  a  future  healthy  crop  can  be  looked  forward  to.  The 
Horticultural  Society  has  not  been  behind  in  anticipating 
the  future  wants  of  the  community,  by  introducing  several 
new  sorts  of  food.  Two  new  articles  in  farinaceous  food 
have  been  added  recently  in  the  importation  of  yams  and 
bananas.  In  connection  with  these  statements,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  notoriety  that  the  want  of  Irish  beef  and  pork  for 
ships'  provisions  is  such,  and  has  been  so  for  months,  that  the 
slrips  could  uot  leave  port  without  a  foreign  supply. — Leeds 
Mercury. 
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Economic  Fallacies  (Sophismes  Edbnomiques,  par 
M.  F.  Bastiut.)  Paris  :  Guillaumin ;  London  : 
■Dulau. 

M.  Frederic  Bastiat's  able  work,  entitled,  "  Cob- 
den  and  the  League,"  has  already  introduced  him  to 
the  favourable  notice  of  our  readers.  He  is  a  phi- 
losophical economist  of  the  highest  order — a  man 
who  unites  profound  science  to  active  benevolence, 
a  sincere  love  of  truth  to  a  firm  resolution  to  assert 
its  cause,  and  who  combines  a  thorough  hatred  of. 
falsehood  with  large  power  and  resolute  will  to  ex 
pose  its  delusions.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  be- 
fore us  is  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  the  fallacies  of 
protection,  which,  though  confuted  here  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  have  still 
some  influence  over  public  feeling  in  France,  where 
the  monopolists  have  been  far  more  successful  than 
they  have  been  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  in  fenc- 
ing round  their  selfish  interests  by  appeals  to  po- 
pular prejudice.  But  M.  Bastiat  does  more  than 
overthrow  :  he  builds  up.  We  may  say  of  him,  in 
a  different  sense  from  the  poet — " 

"  Diruit,  sedificat,  mutat  quadratarotundis." 
That  is,  he  throws  down  sophistry,  he  erects  the 
system  of  sound  principle,  and  he  changes  the  an- 
gular forms  oi  mere  superficial  extent  for  the  cir- 
cular of  greatest  capacity.  In  bringing  this  work 
before  our  readers,  we  believe  that  an  analysis  of 
the  reasoning  will  be  more  instructive  to  them,  and 
more  equitable  to  the  author,  than  a  mere  selection 
of  specimens.  In  this  instance,  quotations  would 
too  closely  resemble  the  brick  which,  according  to 
Hierocles,  the  Greek  blockhead  carried  round  as  a 
specimen  of  his  house.  Instead  of  picking  out  a  few 
bricks,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  plan  of  the 
edifice. 

M. Bastiat  opens  the  discussion  by  stating  as  the 
first  point  in  issue  the  comparative  merits  of 
Pjmenty  and  Scarcity. 

There  is  something  repulsive  to  common  sense 
and  common  humanity  in  supposing  that  any  man 
would  deliberately  assert  abundance  to  be  an  evil  to 
be  deprecated  ;  and  want,  a  good  to  be  sought.  But 
we  have  sad  evidence  that  this  monstrous  assertion 
finds  advocates  in  the  press  and  the  senate.  "  You 
will  be  inundated  with  foreign  corn,"  exclaims  Lord 
Stanley ;  "  Deprive  not  the  Irish  of  your  markets  for 
their  corn,  £lse  they  will  die  of  a  plethora  when  con- 
suming at  home,"  whines  forth  that  most  self-com- 
placent patriot,  W.  S.  O'Brien ;  "  Let  bread  be  dear, 
and  the  farmers  will  be  rich,"  is  the  great  aphorism 
of  M.  Bugeaud  on  one  side  of  the  water,  and  Lord 
George  Bentinck  on  the  other.  It  is  sometimes  at- 
tempted to  disguise  the  naked  wickedness  of  this 
legislation  to  produce  want  by  substituting  the 
word  cheapness  for  abundance,  and  the  words  high 
price  for  scarcity  ;  but  the  terms  are  obviously  iden- 
tical. Cheapness  is  merely  the  sign  of  abundance, 
as  dearness  is  of  scarcity.  High  prices  and  famine 
prices  are  one  and  the  same  thing;  and  those  who 
legislate  to  secure  high  prices  for  food  are  specu- 
lating in  scarcity,  and  driving  a  trade  in  starvation. 
They  deliberately  jilan  the  destination  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  population  to  extort  high  prices  from  the 
survivors.  But  we  may  be  told  that  this  view  of 
the  case  carries  the  protective  system  to  an  extreme 
not  intended  by  monopolists.  But  we  say,  if  their 
principle  is  sound,  it  must  sustain  all  its  conse- 
quences ;  it  must  be  valid  for  famine  if  it  be 
valid  for  insufficiency  of  supply.  The  question 
between  protection  and  Free  Trade  is  simply 
a  question  between  artificial  scarcity  and  natu- 
ral abundance;  the  extent  of  the  scarcity  is  in- 
different to  the  issue.  Protection,  however,  has  its 
lo^ic,  and  we  shall  fairly  state  the  argument  by 
which  it  is  supported.  The  producer  who  obtains 
:i  high  price  for  his  products,  generally  obtains  a 
high  profit — that  is,  a  large  remuneration  for  his 
industry,  By  rendering  these  products  artificially 
scarce,  he  increases  their  price  in  the  market,  and 
therefore  increases  the  amount  of  reward  obtained 
for  his  labour.  If,  then,  any  special  branch  of  in- 
dustry be  protected  from  competition,  the  price  of 
its  products  will  be  thereby  raised,  and  the  remune- 
ration of  all  engaged  in  the  production  will  be 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Apply  this  to  all 
branches  of  production  in  a  country,  and  you  will 
secure  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  producers. 
Such  is  the  logic  of  scarcity  as  it  is  enunciated  very 
distinctly  every  morning  in  the  Pust,  and  sometimes 
stated  with  great  rhetorical  skill.  The  same  prin- 
ciples are  maintained  by  Mrs.  Harris  and  Mrs. 
( lamp,  but  the  unfortunate  creatures  have  not  the 
skill  to  give  it  even  the  form  of  an  argument. 

Wo  do  not  deny  that  this  argument,  as  it  has 
often  been  stated  by  the  Morning  Post  in  its  special 
application  to  some  one  branch  of  industry,  is  spe- 
cious; in  fact,  the  syllogism  is  not  false,  it  is  simply 
incomplete.  It  presents  the  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  truth  ;  and  it  may  deceive,  because  the  truth 
asserted  must  bo  present  to  the  mind,  while  tho 
truth  omitted  may  escape  the  coguisaucc  even  of  the 
imagination. 

There  arc,  in  fact,  two  truths  omitted— a  lesser 


and  a  greater;  which,  however,  are  intertwined  with 
each  other.  Let  us  consider  the  lesser  first.  It  is 
assumed  in  the  reasoning  that  high  prices  are 
coincident  with  high  profits,  and  that  consequently 
artificial  scarcity  will  always  increase  the  remunera- 
tion for  production.  But  if  instead  of  producing 
one  article  at  a  profit  of  five  shillings,  the  producer 
at  the  same  proportionate  outlay  can  bring  three 
articles  to  market  at  a  profit  of  half-a-crown,  though 
the  price  of  each  article  is  lowered  by  2s.  (id.,  his 
ultimate  gain  is  increased  by  the  same  amount. 
This  at  all  events  shows  a  possibility  of  profits 
being  realised  on  abundant  production,  as  well  as 
by  a  system  of  artificial  scarcity,  and  points  to  a 
serious  flaw  in  the  logic  of  protection,  even  when 
applied  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  producer. 

But  men  produce  to  consume ;  every  man  is  a 
consumer,  as  well  as  a  producer.  Tho  logic  of 
scarcity  only  regards  him  under  the  productive  as- 
pect. Let  M.  Bastiat  state  the  supplementary 
case : 

"  The  consumer  is  so  much  the  richer,  as  he  purchases 
the  articles  of  which  he  is  in  need  at  a  cheaper  rate  ;  lie  pur 
chases  them  cheap  in  proportion  to  their  abundance,  and 
consequently  abundance  enriches  him  ;  and  this  reasoning 
extended  to  all  consumers  forms  the  theory  of  abundance." 

M.  Bastiat  very  justly  remarks  that  tho  theory  of 
scarcity  would  never  have  been  put  into  opposition 
with  the  theory  of  abundance,  had  not  men  been 
misled  by  illusive  notions  of  exchange.  Were 
man  a  solitary  animal,  incapable  of  making  ex- 
changes, the  theory  of  want  would  be  a  palpable 
absurdity.  Robinson  Crusoe  in  his  desert  island 
would  never  have  complained  that  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  grew  in  too  great  a  quantity,  or  that  the 
chests  of  the  seamen  which  floated  ashore  contained 
too  large  a  supply  of  clothes.  But,  as  Archbishop 
Whately  has  well  observed,  "  Man  is  essentially  a 
catallactic  animal," — that  is,  an  animal  which  makes 
exchanges.  For  this  description  of  man,  in  his  eco- 
nomic relations,  the  archbishop  has  been  severely 
rated  by  some  ignorant  and  conceited  sentimental- 
ists, who  would  substitute  for  sound  science  pedantic 
vanities  and  puerile  conceits.  But  exchange,  as  M. 
Bastiat  shows,  is  the  principal  fact  in  the  inquiry; 
and  the  fallacies  wliicli  prevail,  arise  from  misappre- 
hension of  its  nature  and  import.  Let  us  first  take 
M.  Bastiat's  comparison  of  the  theory  of  want  and 
the  theory  of  abundance  as  applied  to  an  individual 
and  isolated  human  being: 

"  If  man  had  been  a  solitary  animal,  labouring  exclusively 
for  himself,  and  consuming  the  fruit  of  his  toil, — in  a  word, 
if  he  made  no  exchange,  the  theory  of  want  would  never 
have  been  introduced  into  the  world.  It  would  be  too  evi- 
dent that  abundance  would  be  advantageous  to  him,  from 
whatever  source  it  might  be  derived;  whether  it  had  been 
the  result  of  his  own  industry,  or  of  ingenious  implements 
and  powerful  machines  which  he  had  invented;  whether  it 
was  due  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  liberality  of  nature,  or 
even  to  a  mysterious  invasion  of  products  which  the  waves 
might  have  brought  him  irom  abroad  and  cast  upon  the 
shore.  The  man  would  never  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
encourage  himself,  to  find  employment  for  his  labour,  by 
breaking  the  implements  which  abridge  his  toil,  neutralising 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  throwing  back  into  the  sea  the  ar- 
ticles which  it  had  brought  to  his  shore.  He  would  easily 
comprehend  that  labour  is  a  means,  not  an  end,  and  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  reject  the  object  of  labour,  through  fear 
of  injuring  the  means.  He  would  understand  that,  if  he 
spends  two  hours  of  the  day  to  provide  for  his  wants,  every 
circumstance  (no  matter  whether  it  be  machinery,  fertility, 
or  gratuitous  gift)  which  spares  him  an  hour  of  this  toil,  the 
results  remaining  the  same,  places  this  hour  at  his  disposal 
to  make  some  further  addition  to  his  welfare  ;  in  fact  he 
would  comprehend  that  the  savin;/  of  labour  is  progress." 

But  exchange  raises  two  antagonistic  interests. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  our  interest  to  sell  dear;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  our  interest  to  buy  cheap.  The 
question  then  arises,  whether  legislation  is  to  be 
guided  by  the  interests  of  producers,  or  by  the  in- 
terests of  consumers?  Now  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
evident,  that  all  men  are  consumers,  including  the 
producers  themselves  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  impossible,  and  idle  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  extend  protection  to  all  classes  of  pro- 
ducers. So  far,  then,  as  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  should  be  an  influential  prin- 
ciple in  legislation,  the  interest  of  the  consumers 
and  the  theory  of  abundance  are  unquestionably  en- 
titled to  the  preference. 

All  legislation  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  pro 
ducers  is  obviously  and  essentially  anti-social,  being 
designed  to  restrict  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  so- 
ciety. The  system  of  protection,  that  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  for  instance,  stands  in  this  dilemma;  it  either 
excludes  provisions,  and  thus  produces  artificial 
scarcity,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does,  then  the  advo- 
cates of  protection  confess  that  they  are  in  juring 
consumers — that  is,  the  entire  nation,  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  power.  If  they  deny  that  these  laws 
produce  such  scarcity,  it  follows  that  they  do  not 
raise  prices,  and  consequently  they  are  of  no  use 
to  producers.  Protection,  then,  is  either  mis- 
chievous or  useless  :  there  is  no  other  alternative. 

The  second  sophism  exposed  by  M.  Bastiat  is 
that  which  confounds  wants  with  wealth,  and  ob- 
stacles with  causes: 

'■  A  physician,  for  example,  does  not  employ  himself  in 
making  his  bread,  fabricating  his  instruments,  weaving  or 
stitching  his  clothes.  Others  do  these  things  for  him,  and 
in  return  he  combats  the  diseases  of  his  patient.   The  more 


numerous,  the  more  intense,  and  the  more  frequent  these 
diseases  are,  the  more  people  are  willing,  and  indeed  the 
more  they  are  compelled  to  labour  for  his  personal  interests. 
In  his  point  of  view,  disease,  tbatis,  the  general  ofo/nrfe  to  hu- 
man happiness,  is  the  cr/mc  of  general  prosperity.  Allproducers 
make  use  of  the  same  reasoning  in  whatever  personally  con- 
cerns themselves.  The  carrier  derives  his  profits  from  the 
obstacle  called  distance ;  the  agriculturist  from  that  named 
hunger;  the  weaver  from  that  named  cold;  the  schoolmaster 
lives  on  ignorance ;  the  jeweller  on  vanity ;  the  lawyer  on 
cupidity,  just  as  the  physician  does  on  disease.  It  is  then 
true  that  each  profession  has  au  immediate  interest  in  the 
continuation,  and  even  the  extension  of  the  special  obstacle 
which  is  the  object  of  his  efforts." 

Intimately  connected  with  this  sophism  is  a  third, 
which  attributes  economic  value  to  efforts  instead  of 
to  results.  It  is  the  sophism  of  the  Post  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  employing  the  population  irrespective  of 
the  consideration  whether  the  employment  be  pro- 
ductive or  unproductive.  As  this  sophism,  pushed 
to  its  remote  but  legitimate  consequences,  wuuld  find 
its  full  development  in  the  fable  of  Sisyphus,  eter- 
nally doomed  to  roll  a  huge  stone  up  a  hill,  which 
tumbled  back  again  so  soon  as  it  approached  the 
summit,  M.  Bastiat  calls  the  system  Sisyphism.  Let 
us  remember  the  description  of  that  hero's  punish- 
ment: 

"  With  many  a  weary  sftp,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  hurls  the  huge  round  stone; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground." 

There  are  two  systems  with  regard  to  labour;  ono 
recommends  the  production  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  result  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  toil ; 
the  other  avers  that  to  abridge  toil  and  economise 
labour  is  an  injury  to  society.  The  clamour  against 
machinery  is  pure  Sisyphism.  Sentimentalists, 
when  they  hear  that  the  steam  engine  saves  the 
labour  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men,  exclaim 
that  machinery  is  taking  away  employment.  Sisy- 
phism is  particularly  eloquent  on  behalf  of  native 
industry.  In  Ireland  it  expends  an  abundance  of 
bad  rhetoric  travestied  from  Ossian  and  Carlyle  in 
recommending  the  exclusive  use  of  Irish  manufac- 
tures. Its  first  and  last  panacea  for.  all  the  evils  of 
humanity  is,  "  give  employment."  Now  we,  who 
are  not  Sisyphists,  believe  it  advantageous  to  give 
employment,  when  the  labour  employed  leads  to 
remunerative  production ;  but  so  far  as  the  result 
is  unrcmunerating,  the  employment  is  but  a  rolling 
of  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  with  the  additional  hard- 
ship that  the  toil  is  imposed  where  no  punishment 
is  merited. 

But  Sisyphism  is  a  sad  hypocrite ;  there  is  not 
one  of  its  professors  who  does,  not  exercise  his  in- 
telligence to  economise  his  own  time  and  his  own 
toil  as  much  as  possible.  What  Sisyphist,  aspiring 
to  be  a  statesman,  does  not  look  for  a  short  cut  to 
Parliament  or  place?  What  Sisyphean  agricul- 
turist does  not  endeavour  to  obtain  the  richest 
harvest  by  the  least  proportioual  outlay?  What 
Sisyphist  on  the  turf  does  not  aim  at  winning  as 
much  as  he  can  on  every  race  ?  In  fact,  no 
man  ever  applies  Sisyphism  to  his  own  individual 
cause.  The  conduct  of  every  Sisyphist  in  the  world 
is  a  practical  refutation  of  his  own  doctrines. 

We  have  only  gone  through  one  division  of  M. 
Bastiat's  work,  for  which  we  venture  to  predict  a 
permanent  European  reputation.  We  hope  that 
the  friends  of  Free  Trade  beyond  the  Atlantic  will 
exert  themselves  to  secure  for  it  an  extensive  circu- 
lation in  the  United  States.  The  lessons  which  it 
inculcates  are  not  more  important  to  France  than 
they  are  to  America. 

The  Topic,  Nos.  1 — 4.  London:  Mitchell. 
This  is  a  new  periodical,  designed  to  furnish  a 
condensed  view  of  all  the  information  necessary  to 
comprehend  the  nature  and  bearing  of  whatever 
great  question  has  the  most  prominent  claim  on 
public  attention.  The  four  numbers  published  re- 
spectively discuss  the  state  of  the  Punjaub,  the, 
Oregon  question,  the  new  tariff,  and  the  condition 
of  Poland.  Each  is  a  very  fair  digest  of  the  know- 
ledge attainable  on  the  several  subjects,  written  in  a 
calm  style,  and  with  an  impartial  temper.  We 
wish  every  success  to  this  new  literary  enterprise. 
So  far  as  it  has  gone,  wo  find  it  perfectly  satisfactory ; 
but  a  larger  experience  is  necessary  before  we  can 
fairly  estimate  the  skill  required  of  the  conductors 
in  selecting  subjects,  or  the  ability  displayed  in  their 
discussion. 


Tue  Coliseum. — To  those  who  love  to  spend  au  even- 
ing of  quiet  aud  innocent  recreation,  this  place  continues  to 
afford  an  agreeable  attraction.  The  magnificeut  circular 
room,  in  which  are  placed  the  statues,  forms  a  delightful 
promenade.  In  the  evening,  the  whole  establishment  is 
brilliantly  lighted  up.  The  most  pleasing  and  extraordinary 
feature  in  the  exhibition  is  the  view  of  London  by  moonlight. 
This  is  managed  so  well,  that  any  one,  unless  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  place,  might  suppose  that  he  was  survey- 
ing the  great  and  busy  city  at  his  feet,  and  that  a  veritable 
moor!  and  stars-  were  shining  over  his  head.  The  mimic  ■•;>• 
verns  ofHeidelburg  are  well  worth  seeing. 

Value  or  a  Market. — In  the  last  six  days  of  which  we 
have  accounts  from  New  Orleans,  there  were  shipped  to 
foreign  ports  31 ,000  brls.  flour,  aud  corn  and  other  products 
without  measure,  cbieflly  to  England.  Can  any  man  sup- 
pose our  western  people"  to  be  such  enormous  fools  as  to 
sacrifice  this  vast  market  for  a  war  about  the  whole  of  Ore- 
gon.— American  Paper, 
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THE   PLYMOUTH   FREE    TRADE  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  Free  Trade  Association  of  Plymouth  has  rendered 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  commercial  freedom  by  its  ac- 
tivity and  earnestness.  For  several  years  gratuitous  courses 
of  winter  lectures  have  been  delivered  undents  auspices,  and 
sound  principles  disseminated  in  a  healthy  and  attractive 
lonn.  We  have  just  received  a  printed  copy  of  the  last  of 
these  lectures  delivered,  on  the  20th  of  February,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Odgers,  "  On  the  tendency  of  Free  Trade  to  pro- 
mote permanent  and  universal  Peace."  The  lecturer  has 
treated  the  subject  with  great  eloquence  and  ability.  We 
regret  that  our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  give  an  extract  or 
two  from  its  pages : 

MONOPOLY  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

"  In  1306  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  use  of  coal  in 
London,  because  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  complained 
that 'it  infested  the  air  with  a  noisome  smell.'  Hackney 
coaches  are  said  to  have  made  their  first  appearance  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1020.  They  were  then  only  '20  in  number 
for  the  whole  of  the  capital  and  contiguous  parts,  and  they 
did  not  ply  in  the  streets,  but  were  sent  for,  by  those  who 
wanted  them,  to  the  stables  of  certain  inns  where  they  stood. 
Ten  years  later,  however,  we  find  the  King  publishing  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  declares  that  the  great  number  of 
hackney  coaches  of  late  time  seen  and  kept  in  London, 
Westminster,  and  their  suburbs,  and  the  general  and  pro- 
miscuous use  of  coaches  there,  were  not  only  a  great  dis- 
turbance to  his  Majesty,  his  dearest  consort,  the  Queen,  the 
nobility,  and  others  of  place  and  degree,  in  their  passage 
through  the  streets,  but  the  streets  themselves  were  so  pes- 
tered, and  the  pavements  so  broken  up,  that  the  common 
passages  were  hindered  and  made  dangerous ;  and  besides, 
the  prices  of  hay  and  provender  made  exceeding  dear. 
'  Wherefore,'  concludes  the  proclamation,  '  we  expressly 
command,  that  no  hackney  or  hired  coaches  be  used  or  suf- 
fered in  London,  Westminster,  or  the  suburbs  thereof,  ex- 
cept they  be  to  travel  at  least  three  miles  out  of  the  same. 
And  also,  that  no  person  shall  go  in  a  coach,  in  the  said 
streets,  except  the  owner  of  the  coach  shall  constantly  keep 
up  four  able  horses  for  our  sen;ice  (the  King's  seivice) 
when  required.'  Such  an  edict  as  this,  so  insolent  in  its 
tone,  so  arbitrary  and  absurd  in  its  exactions,  enables  us  to 
measure  the  distance  between  the  10th  and  19th  century. 
Yet  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  to  those  who  may  be  living  0O 
yean  hence,  many  of  the  restrictions  winch  now  fetter  the 
commerce  of  this  country,  will  appear  little  less  absurd  than 
this  law  about  the  hackney  coaches  appears  to  us.  I  must 
beg  leave  to  offer  you  one  specimen  more  of  this  vexatious 
Parliamentary  interference  with  the  trading  concerns  of  the 
community.  In  1303,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  from 
which  the  following  are  quotations.  The  preamble  sets 
forth  '  the  extnu  agant  and  excessive  apparel  of  several  sorts 
of  people  beyond  tbeir  estate  and  degree,  to  the  destruction 
and  impoverishment  of  all  the  land.'  And  then  it  prescribes 
the  food  aud  dress  of  different  classes  of  the  people.  It 
enacted,  that  '  men-servants  of  lords,  as  alsx>  of  tradesmen 
and  artisans,  shall  be  content  with  one  meal  offish  or  flesh 
every  day;  aud  the  other  meals  daily  shall  be  of  milk,  cheese, 
butter,  and  the  like.  And  the  cloth  they  wear  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  price  of  two  marks  for  -the  whole  piece ;  neither 
shall  they  use  any  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  or  em- 
broidery ;  nor  their  wives  and  daughters  any  veils  above  the 
value  of  twelve-pence.' 

"Further, '  Artisam  and  yeomen  shall  not  wear  cloth 
above  the  value  of  forty  shillings  the  whole  piece'  (our  finest 
cloth  was  then  worth  about  six  pounds  per  piece), '  nor  the 
ornaments  before  named.  Nor  their  women  any  veils  of  silk, 
but  only  those  of  thread  made  in  England.' 

'"Ploughmen,  carters,  shepherds,  and  such  like,  not 
having  40s.  value  in  goods  or  chattels,  shall  wear  no  sort  of 
cloth,  but  blanket  or  russet  lawn  of  twelve-pence,  and  shall 
wear  girdles  or  belts ;  and  they  shall  only  eat  and  drink  suit- 
•able  to  their  stations.  And  whoever  wears  other  apparel  than 
is  prescribed  by  the  above  laws,  shall  forfeit  the  same.' 

"  Lastly :  '  Clothiers  shall  make  suitable  quantities  of 
eloth  of  all  the  before-named  prices ;  and  mercers  and  shop- 
keepers in  towns  and  cities  shall  keep  due  sortments  thereof, 
so  that  these  laws  may  be  duly  observed.' 

"  But  the  best  specimen  I  have  met  with  of  restrictions  on 
our  inland  trade,  in  the  olden  time,  is  that  imposed  by  Henry 
III.,  in  1245.  He  proclaimed  a  fair  to  be  held  in  Westmin- 
ster, on  which  occasion  he  ordered  that  all  the  traders  of 
London  should  shut  up  their  shops,  and  carry  their  goods  to 
be  sold  at  the  fair,  and  that  all  other  fairs  throughout  Eng- 
land should  be  suspended  during  the  10  days  it  was  appointed 
to  last.  The  KiDg's  object,  no  doubt,  was  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  money  from  the  tolls  and  other  dues  of  the  market.  What 
made  this  interference  to  be  felt  as  a  greater  hardship  was, 
that  the  weather  all  the  time  of  the  fair  happened  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly bad,  so  that  not  only  the  goods  were  spoiled,  ex- 
posed to  the  rain  as  they  were  in  tents  covered  only  with 
cloth,  and  that  probably  imperfectly  enough;  but  (the 
historian  tells  us)  the  dealers  themselves,  who  were  obliged 
to  eat  their  victuals  with  iheir  feet  in  the  mud,  aud  the  wind 
and  wet  about  their  ears,  Buffered  intolerably.  Four  years 
afterward  the  king  repeated  the  same  piece  of  tyranny,  and 
was  again  seconded  by  the  elements  in  a  similar  fashion. 
This  time,  too,  scarcely  any  buyers  came  to  the  fair;  so  that 
it  is  no  wonder  the  unfortunate  merchants  were  loud  in  ex- 
pressing their  dissatisfaction. 

"  Now  this  is  a  picture  of  monopoly, worthy.I  think, to  en- 
gage the  inimitable  pencil  even  of  Punch  himself;  and  yet, 
absurd  and  unjust  as  this  great  Westminster  market  se.vms 
to  us  of  the  present  day,  do  we  not  see  combined  in  it  all  the 
elements  of  the  larger  monopolies  of  subsequent  times?  As 
King  Henry  III.  caused  this  fair  to  be  proclaimed  that  he 
might  raise  money  for  his  own  use,  just  so  the  land  holding 
legislators  framed  and  supported  the  Corn  Laws  and  other 
restrictive  edicts  to  put  money  into  their  own  pockets.  As 
the  King  ordered  all  the  shops  to  be  closed  in  London,  and 
all  fairs  to  be  suspended  throughout  England  during  the  10 
days  of  his  Westminster  market,  just  so  legislators  of  after 
times  would  not  allow  English  manufactures  to  be  purchased 
except  at  certain  'staple  town6,'  which  they  chose  to  fix  on. 
The  miserable  condition  of  the  dealers  themselves,  exposed 
to  the  wind  and  rain  with  their  feet  in  the  mud  for  10  days, 
and  the  absence  of  customers,  may  serve  to  represent  the 
depression,  and  the  physical  sufferings  produced  by  mono- 
dy in  all  ages.  And,  lastly,  as  the  merchants  and  shop- 
eepers  of  London  and  Westminster 'were  loud  in  express- 
ing their  dissatisfaation '  at  this  vexatious  interference  with 
their  eoramcrcial  transactions,  so  (as  J  shall  by  aid-bye 


show  you)  restrictions  on  a  larger  scale  have  repeatedly  set 
nations  at  war. 

WABS  HAVE  GROWN  OUT  OF  COMMERCIAL  RESTRICTIONS. 

"  I  shall  now  point  you  to  some  facts  to  prove  how,  ou 
the  other  hand,  monopoly  leads  to  contention,  plunder,  aud 
bloodshed.  In  1129,  the  Court  of  Denmark,  for  their  own 
private  advantage,  prohibited  the  resort  of  foreign  ships  to 
fish  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland ;  aud  required  that  they  should, 
instead,  come  to  Berge»,  in  Norway,  and  nowhere  else,  and 
there  buy  fish  from  the  Norwegians,  at  their  own  price. 
The  ship-owners  of  London,  Bristol,  Hull,  and  other  places, 
refusing  to  comply  with  such  an  unreasonable  demand,  re- 
sorted, as  formerly,  to  the  coast  of  Iceland,  for  the  fishery  of 
cod  and  ling.  The  consequence  was,  that  contentions  fre- 
quentlv  took  place  between  the  crews  of  the  English  and 
Danish  ships,  and  damage  to  such  an  extent  ensued,  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  redress  for  the  extensive  plunder 
that  had  been  committed,  aud  prohibiting  any  Danish  sub- 
jects from  coining  to  this  country  to  trade,  until  restitution 
was  obtained.  Similar  contentions  continued  in  later-  times 
to  be  produced  by  the  same  cause. 

"As  the  next*  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  monopoly, 
I  refer  to  the  atrocious  massacre  at  Amboyna,  in  1623. 
Amboyna  is  one  of  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,  in  the 
eastern  seas.  In  1021  this  island  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  practised  on  the  natives  every 
species  of  tyrauny  and  cruelty.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century,  the  Spice  Islands  were  taken  from  the 
Portuguese  by  the  Dutch.  The  natives,  however, experienced 
very  little  better  treatment  from  the  Dutch  than  they  had 
done  from  their  former  oppressors.  Hence  the  inhabitants 
of  Amboyna  were  continually  in  arms,  aud  the  country 
became  the  constant  scene  ol  strife  and  desolation.  At  a 
very  early  period  after  its  first  formation,  the  English  East 
India  Company  endeavoured  to  appropriate  to  itself  a  share 
of  the  Spice  trade.  In  1012,  the  Company  formed  a  settle- 
ment at  Cambello,  in  this  island,  from  which  the  settlers 
were  forced  to  retire  in  June,  1014.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  accommodate  the  dispute  between  the  English  company 
and  the  Dutch,  relative  to  the  right  of  trading  with  the 
Spice  Islands,  and  a  treaty  for  this  purpose  was  concluded  in 
London,  in  July,  1019.  But  so  mauy  disputes  occurred  in 
executing  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  that  the  grounds  of 
contention  appear  to  have  been  multiplied,  rather  than  re- 
duced, and  at  length  reached  such  a  point,  that,  under  the 
accusation  of  conspiring  to  surprise  the  garrison  and  expel 
the  Dutch  from  the  island,  Captain  Towerson,  and  nine 
Englishmen,  with  nine  Japanese  and  a  Portuguese  sailor, 
were  seized  at  Amboyna,  tried,  pronounced  guilty,  and 
executed.  This  event,  known  as  the  "Massacre  of  Am- 
boyna," excited  the  greatest  indignation  in  England,  and 
became  the  subject  of  the  most  formal  remonstrances  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government. 

"During  the  war  with  Holland,  in  179G,  Amboyna  was 
captured  by  a  British  force  under  Admiral  Raineir.  It  was 
restored  at  the  peace  in  1801,  was  taken  again  by  the  English 
in  1801,  and  was  again  given  up  to  Holland,  at  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1814. 

"  And  what  was  it  that  led  to  all  this  contention  aud  blood- 
shed ?  It  was  in  one  word,  monopoly.  The  main  object  of 
the  different  European  powers,  who  endeavoured  to  possess 
themselves  of  Amboyna,  was  to  monopolise  the  trade  in  cloves, 
the  cultivation  of  which  spice  forms  the  principal  object  of 
industry  with  the  natives.  With  the  desire  of  keeping  the 
cultivation  of  the  clove-tree  completely  within  their  own 
power,  the  Dutch  caused  it  to  be  extirpated  from  every  island, 
with  the  exception  of  Amboyna,  where  they  provided  for  a 
sufficient  production  of  the  sp.ee,  by  compelling  every  native 
family  to  rear  a  certain  number  of  clove  trees.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  their  plans  the  island  was  divided  into  4000  allot- 
ments, each  one  of  which  was  expected  to  support  120  trees ; 
and  a  law  was  passed  in  1792,  rendering  it  compulsory  upon 
the  natives  to  make  up  the  full  complement.  Such  are  the 
'  tender  mercies'  of  monopoly !  According  to  this  statement, 
the  number  of  trees  upon  the  island  amounted  to  000,000, 
the  average  produce  of  which  exceeded  one  million  of  pounds 
of  cloves  annually. 

'■  The  next  evidence  I  shall  adduce  to  show  that  monopoly 
leads  to  war,  is  thefamousNavigation  Act,  framed  and  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  monopolising  all  the  carrying  trade  of 
Great  Britain.  The  foundation  of  this  Act  was  laid  during 
the  protectorate,  and  the  system  was  perfected  by  the  12th  of 
Charles  II.  This  Act  provided  that  no  merchandise  of  either 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  any  but  English-built  ships,  navigated  by  an  Eng- 
lish commander,  and  having  at  least  three  fourths  of  their 
crew  English.  The  system  now  described  continued  to  be 
steadily  and  pertinaciously  maintained  during  more  than  100 
years,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  monument  of  wisdom  aud 
prudence,  to  which  was  mainly  attributable  the  degree  of 
commercial  greatness  to  which  we  had  attained. 

"  But  Adam  Smith  very  justly  says, '  The  Act  of  Naviga- 
tion is  not  favourable  to  foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth 
of  that  opulence  that  can  arise  from  it.  The  interest  of  a 
nation  in  its  commercial  relations  to  foreign  nations  is,  like 
that  of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the  different  people  with 
whom  he  deals,  to  buy  as  cheap  and  to  sell  as  dear  as  possible. 
But  it  will  he  most  likely  to  buy  cheap,  when  by  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  trade,  it  encourages  all  nations  to  bring 
to  it  the  goods  which  it  has  occasion  to  purchase ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  it  will  be  most  likely  to  sell  dear,  when 
its  markets  are  thus  filled  with  the  greatest  number  of 
buyers." 

"But  what  was  the  effect  cf  this  monopolising  Navigation 
Act  ?  One  of  its  first  consequences  was  undoubtedly  the 
war  with  Holland,  which  broke  out  the  year  after  it  was 
passed.  It  is  admitted  also  by  a  writer  who  ranks  amongst 
the  most  zealous  eulogists  of  this  Act,  that  it '  occasioned  at 
first  loud  complaints  that,  though  our  people  had  not  ship- 
ping enough  to  import  from  all  parts  whatever  they  wanted, 
they  were,  nevertheless,  by  this  law,  debarred  receiving  due 
supplies  of  merchandise  from  other  nations,  who  only  could, 
and  till  then  did,  import  them.'  In  reference  to  the  war 
occasioned  by  the  Navigation  Act,  the  ame  writer  (Anderson ) 
says, '  In  the  year  100U  and  the  following  year  almost  in- 
credible destruction  and  captures  were  made  of  merchant 
ships,  as  well  as  of  ships  of  war  and  sailors,  on  both  sides  : 
there  having  been,  in  only  nine  months  of  the  year  1002, 
four  general  naval  engagements,  besides  lesser  ones.'  Aud 
all  this  is  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  monopoly  ! 

"  I  have  next  to  refer  to  M.  Colbert's  famous  tariff  of  1007, 
by  which  the  importation  of  all  manufactures  into  France 
was  prohibited.  Upon  this,  the  Dutch  immediately  re- 
taliated by  prohibiting  the  wines,  brandies,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  France.  This  commercial  warfare  produced  open 
hostilities  in  1072,  and  a  war  that  lasted  six  years.  All  this, 
likewise,  is  to  be  placed  to  the  accout  of  monopoly  f 


"I  may  next  refer  to  the  war  with  Spain  commenced  in 
1739,  as  another  illustration  of  the 'tender  mercies'  of  mo- 
nopoly. The  English  merchants  claimed  the  right  of  cutting 
logwood  on  the  shores  of  the  hay  of  Carnpeachy,  in  Mexico. 
But  the  Spaniards  wished  to  monopolise  this  power,  and  re- 
solved to  annihilate  the  claims  of  the  English.  Great  cruel- 
ties were  inflicted  on  the  crews  of  many  of  the  English  mer- 
chant ships,  some  of  whom  were  seized  and  sent  to  dig  in 
the  mines  of  Potosi.  Loud  complaints  were  made  by  the 
English  merchants  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  this  matter  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay 
of  Carnpeachy,  which,  as  Goldsmith  says, '  was  considered 
as  an  object  of  too  little  importance  to  make  a  separate  article 
in  any  negotiation,'  finally  led  to  a  war  which  las  ted  nine 
years  and  cost  us  nearly  fifty-four  millions  of  money!  This, 
again,  is  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  monopoly.' 

"  Thus,  how  small  a  matter  often  leads  to  war!  And  it 
was  an  equally  small  matter  which  led  to  the  war  between 
this  country  and  France,  which  immediately  followed  that 
between  England  and  Spain.  In  reference  to  that  war,  a 
celebrated  French  historian  says,  'France  lost  in  the  course 
of  this  fatal  war,  the  flower  of  her  youth,  more  than  half  the 
current  coin  which  circulated  in  the  kingdom,  her  fleet,  her 
commerce,  and  her  credit.  It  was  believed  (he  continues), 
that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  prevented  so  many  mis- 
fortunes, by  accomodating  matters  with  England  for  a  small 
disputed  territory,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canada  ;  but 
some  ambitious  persons,  to  gain  importance,  and  render  them- 
selves necessary,  precipitated  France  into  this  fatal  war.  The 
same  thing  happene™  in  1711,  when  the  vanity  of  two  or 
three  people  was  sufficient  to  spread  desolation  through  Eu- 
rope.' 

"  We  see  another  illustration  of  the  blighting  and  hostile 
influence  of  commercial  restrictions,  in  Napoleon' a  licrliii 
Decrees,  whereby  he  declared  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  aud  forbade  all  trading  with  us,  or  in 
the  articles  of  our  produce  and  manufactures.  This  led  the 
English  Government  to  adopt  measures  of  retaliation,  which, 
as  Porter  says, '  proved  directly  and  immediately  injurious  to 
our  trade,  in  a  greater  degree  than  all  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing.' 
And  many  who  now  hear  me  can  well  remember  the  mischief 
and  misery  occasioned  by  these  retaliatory  measures. 

"  I  might  also  refer  to  the  American  revolutionary  war,  as 
having  been  likewise  occasioned  mainly  by  monopoly. 
'  Whoever,'  says  the  celebrated  Daniel  Webster,  of  America 
— '  whoever  has  looked  deeply  into  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced our  revolution,  has  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
original  principle  far  back,  in  this  claim,  on  the  part  of 
England  to  monopolise  our  trade,  aud  a  continued  eff  ort  on 
the  part  of  the  colonies  to  resist  or  evade  that  monopoly.' 
And  what  were  the  consequences  of  that  war  to  this  country '.' 
It  involved  us  in  a  debt  of  more  than  a  hundred  millions 
sterling,  lost  us  the  colonies  altogether,  and  excited  in  them 
a  hostile  spirit  fraught  with  evils,  which  have  been  ever 
since  and  will  long  continue  to  be  felt." 

THE  HORRORS  OF  WAR. 

"  The  expense  of  war  is  only  one  item,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  one  in  the  great  account.  The  next  item,  and 
it  is  a  larger  one,  is  the  amount  of  suffering  produced  by  it. 
War  is  necessarily  associated  with  suffering.  Bead  the  ac- 
counts just  received  from  India,  of  forced  marches  immedi- 
ately followed  by  fierce  and  protracted  engagements,  and 
then  attempt  to  picture  to  yourselves  the  field  of  battle,  with 
the  4000  killed  aud  wounded  men  on  the  one  side,  and  pro- 
bably an  equal  or  a  larger  number  on  the  other.  Bring 
home  to  yourselves  only  a  single  instance  from  that  awful 
and  uncounted  aggregate  of  horrors,  and  how  can  you  be 
unmcved  by  it !  '  Death,  come  when  and  where  it  may,  be 
it  on  the  bed  of  down,  or  on  the  supporting  bosom  of  affec- 
tion— is  a  solemn  visitation.  The  agonies  and  shudderings 
of  nature  proclaim  it  to  be  the  great  trial-hour  of  human  des- 
tiny. But  that  hour — in  the  hot  assault,  or  amidst  the  lin- 
gering agonies  of  the  battle  field,  or  where  the  groans  of  the 
crowded  hospital  are  its  harbingers — how  does  it  come  ?  No 
pillow  of  down,  no  supporting  arms  are  there  to  receive  the 
victim  ;  no  kind  voice  speaks  to  him ;  no  noiseless  step  of 
affection  approaches,  nor  looks  of  love  hang  over  him,  like  a 
pitying  angel's  couuteuance ;  but  he  goes  down — man  as  he 
is,  with  all  a  man's  sensibility,  it  may  be  with  all  a  man's 
ties  to  earthly  home  and  love — he  goes  down  amidst  groans 
aud  execrations,  and  horrors  darker  than  the  shadow  of 
death  that  is  passing  over  him.  This  is  hut  one  death,  such 
as  war  visits  upon  the  human  race ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be 
in  human  nature  actually  to  witness  one  such  instance,  with- 
out the  most  agonising  desire  to  afford  relief.  But  now, 
what  facts  are  these  which  the  history  of  war  unfolds  to  us? 
The  single  campaign  of  Buonaparte  in  Bussia  carried  death, 
and  such  death! — not  to  one  thousand,  nor  to  five  thousand, 
nor  to  fifty  thousand,  but  to  five  hundred  thousand  human 
beings.  Alexander  and  Ccesar,  it  is  computed,  caused,  each 
of  them,  the  death  of  two  millions  of  the  human  race  ;  and 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  bring  up  the  whole  number  of  victims 
sacrificed  to  the  ambition  ol  three  men,  to  six  millions!  Six 
millions  of  human  beings !  The  aged,  the  youug,  the  manly 
and  strong,  the  fair  and  lovely,  the  imploring  mother,  the 
innocent  child — and  death,  death  to  each  one,  without  dis- 
crimination and  without  mercy  !  Six  millions  of  human 
beings,  sacrificed  to  but  three  ministers  in  the  dark  king- 
dom of  war !  But  this  is  only  an  item,  a  single  passage  in 
the  history  of  its  fearful  dominion.  There  have  been  in 
Christendom,  since  the  reign  of  Constantiue,  nearly  three 
hundred  wars.  What  a  mass  of  calamities,  of  rapine  and 
violence,  of  crime  and  misery,  is  included  within  the  brief 
description  of  these  three  words,  three  hundred  wars — what 
waste  "f  the  treasures  of  nations,  what  woe  in  the  abodes  of 
millions,  it  passes  all  human  power  to  calculate  !  But  all 
this,  nevertheless,  has  been  experienced,  though  it  cannot  be 
calculated  or  imagined.  Human  hearts  have  Jell  it  all.  Not 
one  drop  of  this  ocean  of  ills  but  has  fallen,  a  burning  drop, 
upon  nerves  and  fibres  that  have  quivered  with  agony  at  its 
touch.'" 

"  One  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  horrors  of  the  sack- 
ing of  Moscow,  in  1812,  says,  '  Ou  one  side,  we  saw  a  son 
carrying  a  sick  father  ;  on  the  other,  women,  who  poured 
the  torrent  of  their  tears  on  the  infants  whom  they  clasped 
in  their  arms.  Old  men,  overwhelmed  by  grief  still  more 
time  by  years,  weeping  for  the  ruin  of  their  country,  lay 
down  to  die,  near  the  houses  where  they  were  born.  No  re- 
spect was  paid  to  the  nobility  of  blood,  to  the  innocence  of 
youth,  or  to  the  tears  of  beauty.'  The  late  Sir  Charles  Bell 
saw  the  wounded  in  the  hospitals  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, and  he  says,  '  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  their  suf- 
feriugs.  Turn  which  way  1  might,  I  encountered  every  forp 
of  entreaty  from  those  whose  condition  left  no  need  of  words 
to  stir  compassion.  I  know  not,'  he  continues,  '  what 
notions  my  fellow-countrymen  have  of  30,000  wounded  men 
thrown  into  a  town  and  its  vicinity.   They  still  their  com- 
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passionate  emotions  by  subscriptions  ;  but  what  avails  this 
to  those  wlio  would  exchange  gold  for  a  bit  of  rag  to  bind 
up  their  smarting  wounds.  My  heart  sickens  at  tho  con- 
templation,' he  says  in  conclusion, '  and  I  am  obliged  to  turn 
away  from  this  picture  of  human  misery  caused  by  pride, 
ambition,  a  love  of  military  glory,  and  the  folly  of  mankind, 
in  paying  adoration  to  tbeir  dosti'oyera.  Would  not  Angela 
weep  at  such  a  scene  as  this  ?  But  is  this  all  ?  Ah!  no  ! 
Each  of  these  dead  or  wounded  soldiers  had  a  mother,  who 
had  watched  over  his  cradle,  and  had  attended  him  m  bis 
sickness,  aud  shed  over  him  the  tears  of  maternal  solicitude. 
Manv  had  wives  aud  lovers,  to  whom  they  were  dearer  than 
the  light  of  the  sun ;  manv  had  children,  who  had  looked  to 
them  for  support  and  protection.  We  may  rationally  sup- 
pose, that  for  every  man  who  was  killed  or  wounded  in  this 
deadly  conflict,  the  hearts  of  at  least  ten  person;;— parents, 
wives,  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  were  lacerated.  Oh, 
■what  hecatombs  of  sacrifices  on  the  blood}' altar  of  Moloch! 
How  long,'  he  adds,  '  will  mankind  continue  to  be  accessory 
to  such  crimes,  by  bestowing  praises  upon  their  perpetra- 
tors? How  long  will  it  be,  ere  every  human  being  will 
deem  it  his  imperious  and  solemn  duty  to  disseminate  the 
principles  of  peace,  and  extend  her  empire  ?' " 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  u/'Tke  League. 

Creditoia,  Tuesday,  April  21st,  1848. 
Sin, — If  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the  perfect  indiffer- 
ence with  which  the  agriculturists  in  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom regard  the  effect  which  a  repeal  of  the  abominable  Corn 
Laws  will  have  on  the  value  of  laud  (however  they  may  in 
their  after-dinner  speeches  at  agricultural  meetings  and  else- 
where pretend  to  regard  it),  the  following  fact  will  supply 
such  proof. 

On  Thursday  last,  the  lllth  instant,  an  auction  was  held 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Hussey,  auctioneer,  at  the  Ship  Hotel,  in 
this  town,  for  selling  the  fee  of  a  small  estate  in  this  parish, 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  belonging  to  John 
Pidsley,*  Esq.,  called  Yeo,  otherwise  Yew,  containing  !H) 
acres  of  land,  now  rented  as  an  overland  by  Mr.  Philip 
Francis  (who  lives  ou  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  called 
Moore,  adjoining  Yew  estate)  at  the  yearly  rent  of  140/., 
and  whose  term  therein  will  expire  at  Ladyday,  1848,  at 
which  time  he  will  have  held  the  estate  for  two  terms,  one 
of  14  and  the  other  of  10  years),  which,  after  a  smart  com- 
petition, was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Francis,  the  occupier,  at 
the  sum  of  5520/.,  being  but  a  fraction  less  than  89$  years 
value  at  the  present  rent  of  the  farm. 

It  must  be  observed  that  scarcely  anv  improvement  can 
be  effected  on  this  property.  Mr.  Francis,  who  is  an  excel- 
lent practical  farmer,  and'  for  many  years  following  a  suc- 
cesslul  competitor  for  prizes  for  sheep  at  the  Devon  Agricul- 
tural Cattle  Shows,  held  in  the  Castle  Yard,  at  Exeter, 
having,  during  his  tenancy,  got  the  estate  into  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  as  has  been,  without  hesitation,  admitted  by 
all  wdio  looked  at  the  property  with  a  view  to  purchase,  pre- 
vious to  the  day  of  sale.  I  am,  Sir,  most  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  Q.  E. 

To  the  Editor  o/The  League. 
Sin,— In  addition  to  the  observations  made  in  your  paper  of 
the  11th  inst.,  regarding  both  the  benefit  to  the  agriculturist 
aud  the  country  to  be  derived  from  the  culture  of  flax,  it  may 
be  stated,  that 'land  in  the  limestone  districts  of  Yorkshire, 
not  found  to  be  worth  more  than  5s.  per  acre  to  rent,  has, 
since  the  discovery  has  beenmade  of  the  beneficial  culture  of 
ilax,  acquired  a  value  of  15s.  and  20s.  per  acre,  entirely  owing 
to  the  benefits  derived  from  the  culture  of  this  article,  it 
having  been  found  the  best  preparation  for  a  wheat  crop  suc- 
ceeding bountifullv  afterwards,  and  that  the  stimulus  has 
been  so  great,  as  for  even  limestone  lands,  perhaps  scarcely 
three  inches  depth  of  soil,  producing  25  or  DO  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre. 

As  it  has  been  remarked,  flax  or  line  is  not  an  exhausting 
crop,  as  during  its  growth  it  covers  and  smothers  the  land, 
as  well  as  fertilises  in  a  superior  manner  to  any  other  sys- 
tem of  management,  even  far  superior  to  the  benefits  of  s 
summer  fallow  ;  but  as  to  the  crop  itself,  the  best  manage- 
ment, preparing  it  for  such  culture,  is  giving  to  the  laud 
from  one-third  to  half  a  ton  of  rape-cake,  broken  into  nuts 
or  ground  into  dust,  to  the  acre,  and  from  which  as  bounti 
ful  crops  of  wheat  have  been  produced  as  from  the  best  clay 
soils  in  certain  limestone  districts  in  Yorkshire,  alternately 
bearing  a  crop  of  flax,  wheat,  and  seeds,  the  latter  one  year 
mown  and  a  second  year  entirely  for  sheep  pasturage  ;  that 
system  has  substituted  in  a  great  measure  the  necessity  of 
using  rape-seeds  or  dust  for  the  next  rotation  of  crops. 


Fuee  Trade  Meeting  in  Paris—  From  fifty  to  sixty 
of  the  principal  representatives  of  the  industrial  interests  of 
Paris  met  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  14tb,  in  the 
Casino  des  families,  Custom-House  Street,  [rue  la 
Duiiane),  to  be  present  at  a  conference  on  Free  Trade,  iu 
Which  MM.  Louis  Leclerc,  D.  Polonie,  Frederic  Bastiat, 
Alcide  Fontevraud,  Joseph  Gamier,  and  Pepin,  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  sentiments.  The  details  and  illustrations  into 
which  these  different  speakers  entered  were  listened  to,  for 
nearly  three  hours,  with  the  most,  lively  interest.  Before 
separating,  the  meeting  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution:  "  This  meeting  approves  the  formation  of  a  Free 
Trade  Association,  and  resolves  to  give  thereto  its  cordi  1 
adherence  and  support."  At  the  request  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  members  of  this  assembly,  a  new  conference  will  be 
held  in  a  few  davs,  at  which  a  greater  number  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  Paris  will  be  called  together.  This  first  attempt 
at  a  meeting  (in  front  of  the  Custom  H6use  !)  augurs  well ; 
and,  besides,  the  question  is  everywhere  becoming  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  Agricultural  Club  of  the  Hue  de  Bemino, 
frequented  by  the  greatest  proprietors  of  France,  has  like- 
wine  expressed  a  wisli  to  hear  from  M.  Blanqui  an  account 
of  the  struggles  of  the  League,  and  its  great  champion  Mr. 
Cobden. — Journal  de::  Eeonomistes,  Paris,  April,  18-10'. 

Snuffers. — A  gentleman  once  asked  the  celebrated 
Abernethy  if  he  thought  that  the  moderate  use  of  snuff 
would  injure  the  brain  ?  "  No,  Sir,"  was  Abernolhy's  prompt 
reply, "  for  no  man  with  a  single  ounce  of  brains  would  ever 
think  of  taking  snuff!  " 

A  Chester  contemporary  complains  that  England  should 
fle  "  daily  and  hourly  bearded  by  a  mtttyuUst  vagabond, 
Whom  the  seam  of  circumstances  has  made  the  President  of 
the  United  Mates.  This  is  outdoing  Jouathun  at  his  own 
^capons. 


CORN  LAWS  OF  ATHENS  AND  ROME. 
ATHENS. 

Attica  is  a  promontory  about  fifty-four  miles  in  length,  and 
with  an  area  of  only  seven  hundred  square  miles,  equal  to  a 
moderate-sized  English  county.  Its  surface  is  mountainous 
and  rocky,  but  it  is  situate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  more 
fruitful  regions.  In  the  well-known  introduction  to  his  his- 
tory, Thiicydides  states  that  Thessaly,  Bosotia,  and  the  chief 
part  of  the  Pelopoiniese  were  fertile ;  but  that  Attica  was  an 
unproductive  district,  on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  its 
soil.  Owing  to  the  remarkable  intelligence  and  practical 
energy  of  the  Athenians, and  the  excellence  of  their  political 
institutions  as  compared  with  those  of  other  Greek  commu- 
nities, their  numbers  and  wealth  increased  and  became 
great,  notwithstanding  the  barrenness  of  their  territory.  In 
the  prosperous  times  of  Attica  the  population  was  about 
520,000,  of  whom  not  less  than  400,000  were  slaves ;  which 
gives  an  average  of  about  700  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 
The  population,  however,  was  not  equally  diffused  over  the 
entire  country,  but  a  large  part  of  it  was  collected  in  Athens, 
which",  with  its  appendages,  Pircsus,  Munychia,  and  Phale- 
rum,  must  have  contained  nearly  200.000  inhabitants. 

In  comparing  the  food  of  an  ancient  with  that  ofa  modern 
nation,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  bow  many  articles,  now  in 
general  consumption,  were  then  unknown  ;  bread,  meat,  fish, 
cheese,  with  some  of  the  commoner  garden  vegetables ;  wine, 
milk,  and  honey,  formed  nearly  the  whole  range  of  their 
diet,  both  solid  and  Squid.  Tea,  coffee, cocoa,  sugar, spices, 
spirits,  beer,  butter,  rice,  potatoes,  and  oranges,  as  well  as  to- 
bacco, were  not  consumed  in  aucient  Greece  or  in  Italy. 
From  a  very  early  time  wheat  and  barley  were  the  two  sorts 
of  grain  used  by  the  Greeks  for  food,  83  well  as  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Palestine  ;  oats  and  rye  were  not  cultivated.  The 
Athenians  claimed  the  honour  of  having  first  made  wheaten 
bread,  and  taught  the  use  of  it  to  mankind; — a  topic  derived 
from  their  mythological  stoiy,  on  which  their  eulogists  were 
fond  of  duelling;  and  in  the  historical  age,  the  common  or 
household  bread  of  Athens  was  considered  by  gourmands  as 
the  best  which  was  niadd  in  Greece.  The  staple  article  of 
food  for  the  large:  population  of  Attica,  and  particularly  for 
the  slaves,  who  formed  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  was 
wheaten  bread.  The  animal  consumption  of  corn  probably 
amounted  to  about 2,800,000,  or3,000,066  medimni,  (596,688 
quarters) ;  and  we  learn  from  Demosthenes,  who  appeals  to 
the  official  record,  that  of  this  quantity  about  800,000  me 
dimni  (148,437  quarters)  were  imported  by  sea  from  foreign 
countries,— one-half  of  the  imports  being  obtained  from  the 
Black  Sea.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the  Tauric  Chersonese, 
now  the  Crimea,  was  the  district  on  the  Black  Sea,  which 
supplied  this  corn ;  the  flat  part  of  this  peninsula  was,  he 
states,  exceedingly  fertile  in  grain,  yielding  a  return  of  as 
much  as  30  to  1,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  more  civilised  race 
than  the  Nomads  of  the  neighbouring  region.  Pericles,  in 
his  funeral  oration  in  Thucydides,  extolling  the  power  of 
Athens,  says,  that  on  account  of  its  greatness  and  wealth 
all  things  were  imported  into  it  from  all  countries  ;  and  De- 
mosthenes affirms'that  no  other  nation  in  the  world  con- 
sumed so  large  a  proportion  of  imported  corn  as  the  Athe- 
nian0. 

ROME. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Roman  Corn 
Law  was,  in  fact,  a  Poor  Law.  The  existence  of  slavery 
seems  to  render  a  poor  law  both  unnecessary  and  impracti- 
cable; unnecessary,  because  the  working  classes  are  slaves, 
and  therefore  maintained  by  their  masters;  impracticable, 
because  an  inducement  is  afforded  by  it  to  emancipate  old 
ami  unserviceable  slaves,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  public 
relief.  The  number  of  needy  freemen  at  Rome  was,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  render  them  dangerous  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  create  a  necessity  for  appeasing  them  by  dona- 
tions of  food.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
the  aucient  Republics,  there  was  always  a  large  body  of  in- 
digent citizens— a  wretched  and  hungry  populace,  as  Cicero 
cai's  it — who  exercised  a  most  important  influence  upon  the 
character  and  administration  of  the  Government.  Every 
reader  of  Aristotle's  "  Politics  "  knows,  that  all  his  charac- 
teristics of  democracy  are  founded  upon  the  preponderance 
and  supposed  interests  ot  the  poorer  section  of  the  citizens. 
This  class  existed  in  Rome,  as  in  other  less  powerful  com- 
monwealths. Philip,  during  bis  tribnneship  ia  the  year 
105  B.C.,  said  that  there  were  not  2000  men  of  property  in 
the  stale.  From  its  first  introduction,  therefore,  the  system 
of  free  gifts  of  corn  increased  rapidly.  The  feeliug  which 
led  to  its  extension  is  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  of  Piso, 
surnamed  Fnir/i  (the  honest),  who  had  always  spoken 
against  the  Corn  Law  of  C.  Gracchus.  After  the  law  had 
passed,  Gracchus,  seeing  him  standing  among  those  who 
had  come  to  receive  their  allowance,  reproached  him  for  his 
inconsistency.  Piso's  answer  was,  that  he  should  not  wish 
Am  own  property  to  be  divided  amongst  the  citizeus ;  but  if 
it  were  so  divided,  he  should  claim  his  share.  The  system 
of  corn  distributions  was  reprobated  by  Cicero,  on  account 
of  its  tendency  to  destroy  industry  ;  and  cf  its  large  drains 
upon  the  treasury.  Both  Caesar  aud  Augustus  diminished 
the  number  of  the  recipients  of  the  public  corn;  but  the  im- 
provident system,  which  they  could  not  eradicate,  was  na- 
turally continued  by  their  successors.  With  respect  to  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  receive 
the  public  corn,  it  seems  that  the  existence  of  a  permanent 
list,  and  the  examination  which  took  place  before  a  new 
name  was  admitted  upon  it,  afforded  a  sufficient  security 
against  this  abuse.  We  read,  however,  that  many  manumis- 
sions were  made  for  the  sake  of  extraordinary  largesses  of 
Pompey  and  Augustus. 

Not  only  was  the  Roman  Corn  Law  in  fact  a  poor  law, 
but  it  was'  a  partial  poor  law.  It  was  confined  to  the  city 
of  Rome.  The  distributions  of  corn  were  made  only  to  the 
indigent  freemen  of  the  capital.  Italy  at  large  derived  no 
benefit  from  them.  Sicily  is  called  by  ancient  writers  (as 
we  have  already  remarked)  the  granary,  not  of  Italy,  but  of 
Rome.  This  restriction  of  the  public  bounty  tended  to  give 
a  disproportionate  size  to  the  capital,  and  to  attract  to  it  a 
worthless  and  needy  multitude  from  all  parts  of  Italy  and 
the  empire. 

Above  all,  it  was  a  poor  law  derived,  not  from  local  funds, 
or  even  from  a  taxation  common  to  the  empire  at  large,  but 
from  the  tributes  of  the  provinces.  The  corn  was  not  pur- 
chased from  the  proceeds  ofa  tax  levied  on  Rome  or  Italy: 
it  was  not  a  poor  law  in  which  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  a 
district  contributed  from  their  surplus  means  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  poor  neighbours.  It  was  a  poor  law  in  which 
the  populace  of  the  conquering  city  were  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  conquered  cities.  It  was  as  if  several  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Paris  had,  during  the 
government  of  Napoleon,  been  supported  by  taxes  levied  iu 
Italy  or  Germany  ;  as  if  the  po|  uluce  of  Madrid  bad,  iu  the 
M.xtecutb  century,  been  fed  at  the  cost  of  Flanders  and  the 


Indies  ;  or  as  if  the  paupers  of  Vienna  were  maintained  by  a 
poor  rate  collected  iu  Lombardy.  This  poor  law,  therefore, 
had  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  the  spirit  of  charity,  nor,  on 
the  other,  the  safeguards  against  abuse  which  belong  to  such 
a  poor  law  as  that  which  exists  iu  Great  Britain.  It  was  a 
contribution  wruugfrom  the  weak  by  the  strong;  not  an  as- 
sistance given  voluntarily  by  the  richer  to  the  poorer 
classes.  Being  a  tribute  exacted  by  the  dominant  part  of 
the  empire,  and  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the 
hungry  population  of  Rome,  it  grew  rapidly,  aud  there  was 
little  inducement  for  those  who  administered  it  to  check  its 
increase." — Edinburgh  Review. 


REGISTRATION  APPEALS. 


COURT,  OF  COMMON  PLEAS. 
Wills,  Appellant;  Ady,  Respondent. 
Judgment. — Chief  Justice  Tindal  :  There  was  a  cas 
which  stood  over  among  the  appeals,  the  only  one  remaining, 
that  of  the  borough  of  New  Sarum.  It  is  a  case  which  turns 
upon  the  very  same  points  as  the  former  ease  from  Dart- 
mouth, Knowles  v.  Brooking  (given  iu  the  Number  of  Tun 
League  for  April  18th),  in  which  the  Court  gave  their  judg- 
ment. We  can  see  no  difference  between  them.  My  bro- 
ther Maule  wishes  me  to  say  that  he  still  retains  his  opiuion 
and  the  view  he  took  of  that  case,  but  the  majority  of  the 
Court  decide  that  the  same  judgment  must  be  given  for  the 
respondent. 


"OREE  TRADE  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION.— 


E 


A.W.  raulton,  Esq.. 
Itklinrd  l'otu-r,  Esq., 
William  Leavers,  Esq., 
William  Wilson,  Esq., 
11.  O.  Wclford,  Esq., 
Siduey  Smith,  fisqn 


Dtnr.cTefiS. 


Samuel  Harrison,  Esq., 
Dr.  James  Carlisle, 
Juim  (ixidsby,  Esq., 
K.  Hull, Esq.,  Uxbridge. 
Kiehard  liuruet,  H^., 
J.  Miuson,  Esq. 


Charles  Swaisland,  Esq.,Crayford. 

TKUSTBEi). 

Dr.  Thomas  Price,  7,  llirhbury-terrarp,  Islington. 
George  Thompson,  Esq.Tfi,  Waterloo  place. 
Captain  Co^a",  Upper  Mill,  ItamincrsmitU. 

BANKERS. 

Mcwrs.  PreseoU,  Grote,  &  Co. 

SOLICITOR. 

Josh.  Ivimey,  Esq.,  2d, Chancery-lane. 
Mr.  Frederick  Farvand,  I'riory  Villa,  Peekkato. 

SEC  RET  ART. 

Mi.  Alfred  Ltnch  Saul. 

Prospectuses  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  on  application  at  th*  Kocietr'u 
Offices,  EnstTemple  Chambers,  Wliitefrhm-street,  Fleet-street.  The  llules 
(Gd.  each)  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  as  above. 

Persons  desirous  tojoiiitke  Souicty  are  requested  to  make  application 
immediately. 

The  Society's  Offices  will  be  open  for  receiving  subscriptions  and  the 
general  transaction  of  business,  every  liuesduy  and  Friday  eveMiiaj»,  frem 

6  to  9  o'clock. 

THE  '  .-iti- 

T7«EKE  TRADE  INVESTMENT   ASSOCIATION. — 

C  The  Second  Subscription  is  now  called  for,  and  will  he  paid  on  Tues- 
day, Xay  .Uh,  up  to  which  time  parties  wishing  to  join  the  Society  may 
take  up  Shares  without,  additional  entrance  fees.  Attendance  at  the 
Society's  Rooms  (East  Temple  Chambers,  Whitefriars  street,  Fleet  street), 
tor  the  purpose  nf  enroll  iug  new  members,  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  April,  and 
Friday,  the  1st  May,  from  Kto!)  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  First  Meeti  R  for  the  sale  of  Shares  wiil  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  12th 
May,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 


TO  COUNTRY  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Any  person  forwarding  ,1s.  3d.  by  Post-office  order  to  the 
Publisher,  07,  Fleet-street,  London,  will  have  one  quarter's 
copies  of  the  League  forwarded  by  post  on  the  days  of  pub- 
lication. Subscriptions  for  the  paper  may  also  be  left  with 
J.  Gadsby, NcwaU's-buildings,  Manchester;  and  the  League 
may  be  had  by  order  of  any  news-agent  in  town  or  country. 
Subscribers  who  receive  coloured  envelopes  ou  their  papers 
must  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscrintions  are  dun. 


POSTSCEIPT. 

LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  April  25, 1846. 

We  live  in  strange  times.  Lord  G.  Bentinck  de- 
nounces gambling,  and  Mr.  D'Israeli  preaches  up  con- 
sistency. There  would  be  a  perfect  trio  if  Ikey  Solo- 
mons distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate  of  hb- 
nesty.  The  petty  impertinence,  the  vulgar  taunts, 
and  the  malignant  sarcasms  with  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  assailed  by  the  champions  of  protection,  are 
so  utterly  contemptible  in  themselves,  and  so  tho- 
roughly naked  in  their  motive,  that  they  have  be- 
come not  merely  offensive,  but  disgusting.  Such 
splenetic  effusions  of  mortified  vanity  and  disap- 
pointed ambition  are,  however,  not  unacceptable  as 
evidences  that  a  bad  cause  always  prompts  bad  ad- 
vocacy. Lord  George  Bentinck  has  had  large  op- 
portunities for  studying  the  pernicious  nature  of 
gambling;  and  there  are  probably  few  legislators 
who  could  better  explain  the  niceties  of  that  orni- 
thological operation,  denominated  "  pigeon- 
plucking."  The  turf  is  an  admirable  school  for  effi- 
cient training  in  gambling  morality ;  aud  as  his 
lordship  is  said  not  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  abili- 
ties, we  may  believe  that  he  has  profited  by  that 
course  of  education  which  has  the  stable  for  its 
school,  and  the  race-course  for  its  university.  He 
may  have  obtained  no  honours  in  Cambridge,  but 
we  question  not  his  title  to  the  rank  of  senior 
wrangler  at  Newmarket.  We  are,  however,  a  little 
surprised  to  find  him  reproaching  the  Premier  with 
the  encouragement  of  gambling.  It  is  sufficiently 
notorious  that  the  only  legislative  measure  with 
which  his  lordship's  name  is  associated  was  one  in- 
tended to  protect  illegal  gamblers  against  the  con- 
sequences of  their  violation  of  public  law.  We 
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thought  then,  as  wo  think  now,  that  tho  Mi- 
nister and  the  Parliament  earned  no  honour 
for  themselves  by  shielding  aristocratic;  delinquency 
from  the  penal  consequences  of  immoral  and  illegal 
practices.  We  believe,  that  had  the  qui  tarn  actions 
been  permitted  to  proceed,  there  would  have  been 
startling  revelations  of  systematic  frauds,  so  gross, 
mat  indelible  disgrace  would  have  been  attached  to 
practices  which  still  endure,  because  they  remain 
unexposed.  We  are,  of  course,  bound  to  believe 
that  Lord  George  Bentinck  knows  nothing  of  such 
practices,  and  that  the  holy  horror  of  gambling  t<J 
which  he  gave  utterance,  when  assailing  the  Pre- 
mier, is  a  conscientious  atonement  for  the  shelter 
he  afforded  to  the  delinquents  of  the  turf.  As  we 
are  bound  to  believe  this,  of  course  we  must  believe 
it ;  but  we  confess  that  the  demand  on  our  credulity 
is  a  little  excessive. 

The  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Disraeli  is  purely  a 
matter  of  taste.  Spite  and  malevolence  are  inci- 
dental to  literary  humanity  as  well  as  to  the  other 
forms  of  social  existence ;  but  we  doubt  the  expe- 
diency of  yoking  intellectual  strength  to  moral 
weakness;  we  question  the  utility  of  presenting 
the  worst  motives  in  the  best  language.  Sarcastic 
bitterness  is  a  very  different  thing  from  senatorial 
wisdom;  it  is  the  sting  of  the  wasp  instead  of  the 
grasp  of  the  eagle.  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  been  misled 
by  his  historical  precedents.  It  is  only  in  despotic 
countries  that  Ministers  are  overthrown  by  epigrams. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
endangered  by  the  quips  and  cranks  of  Bolingbroke, 
who,  in  our  estimation  was  a  greater  master 
of  sarcasm  than  the  author  ofYivian  Grey  him- 
self, formidable  as  that  gentleman  may  be  in 
his  own  estimation.  Parliamentary  wasps  should 
remember  that  the  pain  of  the  sting  is,  after  all,  hut 
of  brief  duration ;  and  that  it  does  sometimes  hap- 
pen that  these  annoying  insects  leave  their  life  in 
the  woimd. 

The  feeling  with  which  these  petty  peevish  per- 
sonalities inspire  men  of  plain  sense  and  indepen- 
dent character  was  admirably  stated  by  Mr.  Bright 
in  a  speech,  which  we  quote  entire,  as  a  specimen 
of  manly  sense  and  sturdy  English  spirit: 

Mb.  Bright  said  it  might  be  ns  well  to  remind  honour- 
able members  opposite  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
did  not  intend  to  stop  any  railway  companies  which  might 
choose  to  proceed  with  their  bills.  The  noble  member  for 
Lynn  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  had  taken  a  most  unjust 
and  ungenerous  course  in  laying  all  the  distress  resulting 
from  railway  speculation  at  the  door  of  the  ministry. 
Time  wits  when  the  noble  lord  \v:is  as  loud  as  any  in  the 
praise  of  the  present  Government,  and  it  was  only  when 
they  formed  their  determination  to  lend  themselves  no  longer 
to  any  system  to  keep  up  the  price  of  food  that  the  noble 
lord  discovered  they  were  not  worthy  of  his  confidence 
(h^ar,  heart.  The  great  cause  of  railway  speculation  was 
the  restriction  which  existed  on  trade.  Through  the  opera- 
tion of  that  restriction  they  had  years  of  depression  sue 
ceeded  by  years  of  excitement,  when  men  who  had  carried  on 
business  with  little  or  no  profit,  following  as  they  thought 
tbe  advice  of  the  old  adage,  to  make  their  hay  while  the 
snn  shone,  were  seized  with  a  rash  and  almost  insane  desire 
to  obtain  in  one  year  that  amount  of  profit  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  be  spread  over  two  or  three 
years.  After  those  resolutions  had  been  passed,  the  invest- 
ments of  capital  and  the  state  of  the  markets  would  be  much 
more  steady.  They  would  be  no  loager  prostrate  on  the 
earth  one  year  and  elevated  t>  the  clouds  another.  The 
fluctuations  which  hail  such  an  injurious  effect,  had  arisen 
from  the  interference  of  the  house  with  the  trade  of  the  coun 
try,  and  he  firmly  believed  they  would  exist  no  longer  after 
tbe  measures  of  Government  had  been  carried.  As  to  the 
accusations  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  George  Bentinck)  against 
her  Majesty's  Government  for  having  encouraged  gambling 
speculations,  he  (Mr.  Bright)  thought  the  noble  lord  .should 
be  the  very  last  person  in  that  house  to  make  such  a  charge. 
When  he  (Mr.  Bright)  first  took  his  seat  in  that  house,  he 
found  the  noble  lord,  night  after  night,  attending  in  his 
place  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  a  bill  to  defend  per 
tons  who  had  been  engaged  in  mad  speculation,  and  who 
bad  been  implicated  in  very  dangerous  gambling,  contrary 
to  tbe  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
He  thought  if  the  noble  lord  were  to  look  back  and  reflect  a 
little,  he  would  see  he  was  the  very  last  man  in  that  house 
to  set  himself  up  as  a  grave  authority  in  matters  connected 
With  speculation  and  gambling  ( hear,  hear.) 


Ths  Protectionists  and  the  Church. — At  a  nu- 
merously attended  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  tbe  parish  of 
>'ou)jt!eet,  Kent,  on  Kaster  Monday,  the  proposition  of  the 
»icar,  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  enlarge  the  accommodation 
of  the  church,"  and  proposing  a  rate  for  that  purpose,  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority;  the  meeting,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  supporters  of  "agricultural  protection," 
being  of  opinion,  that  they  were  already  sufficiently  taxed 
for  tbe  support  of  the  church  ;  and  now  that  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  remove  from  them  all  protection,  and  at 
the  same  time  relieve  them  of  some  of  their  "  peculiar  bur- 
thens,'' tbey  could  not  by  any  means  consent  to  lay  any 
additional  burthens  on  their  land,  for  church  support  or 
Church  extension. 


Royal  Polytechnic  Institution. — This  admirable  in- 
stitution has  been  visited  during  the  week  by  perfect  mobs 
of  the  Easter  sight-seers.  There  was  something  to  suit  all 
tastes  ;  and  amongst  those  which  seemed  to  excite  more  ex- 
traordinary attention  were  the  portraits  of  the  distinguished 
leaders  of  tbe  Sikhs,  together  with  several  of  our  own  gal- 
lant officers,  who  by  their  talents  and  coinage  have  left  an 
undying  name.  The  "Dissolving  Views"  excited  nearly  as 
much  attention  as  the  last-named  pictures,  as  they  consist  of 
many  views  in  the  Oregon  territory.  This  scries  of  views 
is  well  worthy  of  public  patronage.  They  are  taken  fiom 
sketches,  made  on  tha  spot  by  a  gentleman,  who  resided 
there  for  nine  years,  and  they  convey  a  much  better  notion 
of  the  appearance  of  the  country  than  can  be  understood  by 
rending,  or  by  the  generality  of  engravings.  Besides  these, 
there  were  lectures  on  Chemistry,  by  Dr.  Ryan,  and  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  by  Dr.  Bachoii'ncr.  Both  gentle- 
men deserve  great  commendation  for  the  able  and 
pleasing  manner  with  which  thty  illustrate  and  deliver 
the  discourse.  The  Swing  Bell  and  the  Diver  are 
among  the  wonders  of  the  place,  and  excited  particular 
attention  ;  more  particularly  the  Diver,  who  exhibits  va- 
rious evolutions  in  the  water,  both  above  and  below;  more 
especially  one  in  which  he  proved  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived by  using  Wilson's  patent  coat,  as  it  is  quite  capable  of 
keeping  three  persons  afloat  at  the  same  tiuie,  and  does  not 
alter  the  appearance  of  tbe  garment.  The  music,  conducted 
by  Dr.  Waliis,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the 
establishment ;  for  while  it  pleases  the  ear,  it  gives  an  agree- 
able finish  and  zest  to  the  whole.  Another  machine  is  also 
deserving  of  notice ;  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  enve- 
lopes for  letters,  which  is  done  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
precision,  end  power.  The  museum  is  now  arranged 
with  great  taste,  and  with  a  proper  knowledge  of  what  science 
requires,  and  the  public  are  entitled  to,  by  those  who  have 
the  management.  We  therefore  must  do  justice  to  the  ex- 
traordinary exertions  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Longbottom,  who 
devotes  his  whole  time  and  abilities  to  carry  out  this  truly 
national  task,  w'hich  hitherto  by  him  has  been  so  ably  done. 


THE  FUNDS. 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Red.  Ann. 
S  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
SiperCt.  Bed.Anu. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  I860 

Cons,  for  Acct  

Exc.  Bills,  pm  

Ind.Bda.un,  looo/. 
Venezuela  2  perCt. 

Do.  deterred  

Belgian  4J  per  Ct. 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

Cnilian   

Columb.  ex.Venez. 

Danish   

Dutch  2£  per  Cent. 
Dutch  4  per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Poitug.  conv  

Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct. 
Do.  3  per  Ct.  ex.dv. 
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Wed. 
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MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Monday,  April  20.— The  show  of  English  Wheat  is  again 
moderate  to-day  ;  tho  quality  of  most  of  it  is  interior,  and  the 
trade  slow,  but  about  Is.  advance  is  obtained  from  the  prices  of 
this  day  week.  There  is  another  large  arrival  of  foreign  Wheat ; 
without  any  extensive  transactions  taking  place.  The  malting 
season  is  nearly  over :  the  consequence  i.s  that  though  there  ia 
by  no  means  a  liberal  supply  of  Barley  to-day,  all,  except  the 
very  finest  description  of  Chevalier,  are  Is.  cheaper  than  this 
day  week.  Oats  come  forward  very  sparingly,  both  from  Ireland 
and  this  country;  there  ban  been  a  large  business  done  to-day 
at  fully  Is.  over  the  prices  of  last  Monday.  Beans  and  Peas  con- 
tinuo  the  same  as  last  week.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter 

Wheat,  Essex,    Bed  54  to  60   White  58  to  86 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    49     58  56  63 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  47     54  54  62 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  i:  Yorkshire  Feed  23  25 

Ditto  Ditto.... Black   23  6  26 

Ditto  Ditto  Poland*  New  27 

Scotch  Feed  26     27         Potato  28  29 

Limerick  25  26 

Ditto  FincNew27  23  Old  Fine  none 

Cork  :  24  25 

Waterford,  Yoaghal,  k  Cork  Black  23  24 

Sligo  

Galway  19  21 

Barley  26  33 

Beans,  Mazagan  31  33 

Harrow  33  37 

SmaU  39  40 

Peas,  White  Boilers  38  42 

Grey  30.. 32  Maple  32  34 

Flour,  Town  made  persa61<of  280  lbs  45  56 

Norfolk  and  SufloiK  43  46 


FOREIGN. 


FRKK. 

Tor  Impprial 
 58  to  66 


Wheat,  Dantzig,high  mixed  

Rostock  56 

Stettin   52 

Hamburgh   52 

Odesaa  

Odessa  Polish  

Russian  soft  

Ditto   hard  

Spanish   54 

Blanquillo   56 

Australian   60 

Barley,  Grinding  27 

Distilling  29 

Oats,  Archangel   25 

Danish  

Swedish   23 

Btmlsund  

Dutch  Feed  22 

Brew  27 

Poltmds   

Black  

Boann,  Egyptian   34 

Peas,  While   

Ditto  Boilers  42 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  baxrel  of  ISO  lbs.. . .34 

United  States  36 

Dontzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  


IN  BOND. 

Quarter, 


60 


on 

62 
69 
28 
31 
20 

24 

23 
£9 


36 


28  30 


Account  of  COItN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
April  13  to  April  in,  1M0,  both  days  inclusive. 
Wheat.    Bailey.  Oats. 

English   7859       4455  6581 

Scotch   6  0  350 

Irish   ..  lio7 

foreign  22032        ..  77<jS 


m 


HBO 


P"as. 
254 


lt-;0 


Hour,  3895  Backs  ;  3889  barrels. 
1  hi  day,  Amir.  24.— We  have  again  to  report  a  liberal  supply 
of  Foreign  Wheat,  which  is  of  course-  being  landed  in  bond. 
Small  quantities  arc  liberated  by  means  of  certificates.  'I  hew 
is  very  little  English  Wheat  offering;  and  the:  di  mand  if. limited. 
Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  arc  purchased  sparingly  for  immediate 
consumption.  There  are  fair  arrivals  of  English  and  Foreign 
Oat*;  but  of  Irish,  the  quantity  come  to  baud  in  not  so  large. 
There  has  been  a  moderate  Halo  to-day.  at  fully  Monday's  Bi  id  s; 
but  no  further  advance  can  be  established.  S.  H.  Lucas. 
Account  of  COliN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  lrem 
the  17th  of  April  to  the  24th  of  April,  both  inclusive. 

1    Enyliih.    I       Irish.      I  Foreign. 

Wheat  I        -ii.'lO        J  ..  i  18130 

Bailey   ,'jnio       ,         ..  | 

Oats  I       ry.itO       I       6620       I  4860 

Flour,  4170  sacks. 
LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  April M,  1849. 

QrS.       Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

Wheat    0674   58s.    2d.  |  Rve    172   34s.  4d. 

Barley    2*98   31s.  lOd.   j  Beans    1047  34s.  Id. 

Oats      ....10446   24s.   (id.  j  Peas     ....        325   35s.  3d. 
Stock  of  Com  iu  Bond,  Mar.  5, 1RJG. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oat«.  Rye.  Beans.  Teas.  Flow 
.  ,  CwtS). 

In  London,  448560  17259  61192  ..  6144  3468  112976 
Unit.  King.  1138900   82919     96983     ..     13(13     8127  837355 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Teas, 
a.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.    s.  d.   e.  d.  s.  d. 
14l.li  March  ..54   3.  .2!)   4.  .21   9. .34  2. .35   2.  f<4  9 
21st    „     ....55    1..29  10. .22   0..33  10. .34   4. .33  4 

£8th    ,  55   5.. 30   2.. 22   1 . .34  0..35   0..r.:t  ;i 

4th  April  ...  .55  9.  .30  7.  .22  6. .83  7.  .34  10.  .34  2 
11th    •'     ....56    0..30   9..S2   9. .33   4. .35    1..33  8 

18th     „   55  10.. SO   5..2S   9.. 35   5.. 34   9.. 34  5 

Aggregate  Average  of  the  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  55s.  5d.>;  Bavlev, 
30s.  2d.;  Oats,  22s.  4d.;  Rye,  34s.  Id.;  Beans,  34s.  10d".: 
Peas,  33s.  lid. 

Duly.  Wheat.,  17s.  0d.;  Barley,  8s.  0d.;  Oats,  6s.  0d.;  Rye 
3s.  6d. ;  Beans,  8s.  6d.  ;  Peas,  9s  6d. 

MEAT  MARKET. 
The  wet  weather  had  considerable  influence  our  the  trade ; 
otherwise  prices  would  have  been  higher. 

PER  STONE  OF  8  lbs.  BY  THE  CARCASE. 

Prime  Beef. .  3s  lod  to  3s  6d  I  Middl. Mutton  4s  Od  to  3s  8d 

Middling  do.   3s   6d  to  3b  2d  |  Veal,  from   ..5s  Od  to  4s  Od 

Plain,  or  infe-  I  Small  Pork  ..  5s  4d  to  4s  t-d 

rior  Beef  3s   Od  to  2s  8d  I  Largo,  or  infe- 

Prime  Mutton  4s   4d  to  4s  Od  |  rior  Pork  . .  3s  4d  to  3s  Od 
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FRIDAY,  April  17. 
BANKRUPTCIES  SUPERSEDED. 

G.  A.  Absalom,  victualler,  Portsea. 

S.  Evens,  cotton-spinner,  Aspul,  Lancashire. 
W.  J.  Idenden,  tailor,  SMnion's-lane,  Limehouse. 
J.'H.  Banks, engraver,  Great  Nov. port-street. 

bankrupt;-'. 

T.  Bedford,  baker,  Croydon  Common.  [Messrs.  Russell  and 
Co.,  High-street,  Borough. 

E.  Saukey,  surgeon,  Canterbury.  [Messrs.  Richardson  and 
Co. ,  Bedford-row. 

B.  Billings,  victualler,  Harlow,  Essex.  [Mr.  Butt,  Great 
Russell-street.  Bloomsbury. 

W.  Stearman,  carpenter,  Princess-street,  Chelsea  fMr 
Smith,  New  Inn,  Strand. 

W.  Mills,  glove  manufacturer,  Foster-lane,  City.  [Messrs 
Fisher  and  Co.,  Alders'.'ate-street. 

H.  B.  Money,  merchant,  Kingston-upcn-Hnll.  ["Messrs 
Hobden  and  Co.,  Hull. 

A.  M.  Beaumont,  merchant,  Honley,  Yorkshire.  [Mr  Cum- 
raing.  King-street.  Cheapside. 

G.  J.  Jackson,  sharebroker,  Liverpool.  [Messrs.  Cornthwaite 
and  Co.,  Old  Jewry  Chambers. 

T.  Figden,  shoemaker,  Liverpool!  [Mr.  Kirk,  Symond's  Inn, 
Chancery-lane. 

A.  Lord,  dyer,  Collyhurst,  Manchester.  [Messrs.  Greeorv 
and  Co.,  Bedford-row.  &  J 


TUESDAY,  April  21. 
BANKRUPTCY  ANNULLED. 

C.  Goldsnrftb,  Bristol,  saddler. 

BANKRUPTS. 

S.  M.  Latham,  Dover,  banker.  [Messrs.  Bridges  end  Co. 
I,ed  Lion-squsre. 

R.  Stephenson,  Southwick-street,  Hyde  Park,  apotkecarv. 
[Messrs.  Cliamberlayne  and  Meaden,  Great  James-street. 

T.E.  Deacon,  Comer  Hall,  Hertford,  tanner.   [Mr. Matthews 
King  William-street. 

R.  Brailsford,  Enfield,  common  brewer.   [Messrs.  F.  end  H 
Palmer,  Mitre-court-chambers,  Temple 

J.  Biggs,  Houndsditch,  undertaker.  [Messrs.  J.  T  H  Bad- 
deley,  Leman-street. 

J.  B.  Crampern,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  coal  merchant 
[Messrs.  Parker  and  Co.,  R«vmoud's-bu  Idings. 

J.  and  H.  Pace,  St.  Michaels-alley.  Cornhill,  merchant*.  [Mr 
K.Lindo,  King's  Arms-yard,  Moorgate-street. 

J.  Salmon,  Beaumont,  Essex,  carpenter.  [Mr.  Ambrose 
Chancery-lane.  1 

J.  Clarksou,  Barnsley,  plumber.    [Messrs.  Jacques  and  Co 
Ely-place.  ' 

J.  Walker  and  B.  Wilkinson,  Leeds,  sharebrokers.  [Messrs. 
\N  lglesworth  and  Co.,  Gray's  Inn. 

W.  Cross,  Weymouth,  shipowner.  [Mr.  Sowton,  Great  James- 
street. 

T.  Taylor,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  grocer.  TMessrs.  Chisholme 
and  Co.,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

T.  Allen,  Littleworth,  Staffordshire,  hotel-keeper.  [Messrs. 
Read  and  Langford,  London. 

J  Topham,  Brewood,  road-contractor.  [Mr.  Turner,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

D.  Anti'obus,  Audley,  Staffordshire,  apotheearv.  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Hauley. 

W.  Bennett, Wolverhampton, tinplate-worker,  [Mr.  C. Brown 
Bile  ton. 

W.  Belshaw,  Manchester,  victualler.  [Messrs.  Gregory  and 
Co.,  Bedford-row. 

B.  Dawson.  Buersill,  Lancashire,   woollen  manufacturer. 
[Messrs.  Norris  and  Co.,  Bartlett  s-buildings. 

C.  Stephenson,  Colne,  Lancashire,  worsted  manufacturer. 
[Messrs.  Johnson  and  Co.,  Temple. 

H.  Fowkes,  Manchester,  sharebroker.   [Messrs.  Milne  and 
Co.,  Temple. 

D.  Johnstone,  Cborlton-upon-Medlock,  Manchester,  joiner. 
[Messrs.  Gregory  and  Co., Bedford-row. 

U.  L.  Fitzjames,  Walcct,  Bath,  furrier.    [Messrs.  Webb  and 
Son,  Bath. 

H.  Hutchinson,  Liverpool,  merchant.  [Messrs.  Shame  andPr 
Co.,  Bedford-row. 

W.  Kelly,  Chester,  brewer.    [Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Co., 
Chancery-lane. 

J.  R.  Croft,  Liverpool,  commission  merchant.  [Messrs.  Vin- 
cent and  Co.,  Temple. 

G- J.  Hughes,  Liverpool,  commission  merchant.  [Mr.  Wil- 
kin, Furnival'slnu, 
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BRITISH  CONSUL'S  OFFICE  PHILADELPHIA.— Know  all  Persons  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come> 
tlmtl,  GILBERT  KOBEltTsO.V,  Esq.,  hit  Britanmc  .liberty's  Consul,  do  hereby  certify,  that  R.  WAHION,  Esq.  (who  attests  to  the  effl- 

OLDRIDGE'S  BALM   OF  COLUMBIA, 

IN  RESTORING  HAIR), 

1.  M.,vnr  i.r  this  Citv  and  that  M  RANBU.L  E<i..ta  Trotlinnotary  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fli>as,to  both  whose  signatures'  full  faith  and  credit  is 
Si*5??,  rlh  •reVrtif ?t  hat  I  Vm  n\  rson'vll^.Vl\  .  .  "d  with  .1.  I,.  ISdI.IS.  I>,  .  another  of  the  m.mcts.  and  that  he  is  a  pers;,  I  or  great  rcsncctahi lity  j 
SS'ttaJ  1 1 f'ear.1 IMm «prc"  his  Sooualhle.l  \\\y Iroiith...  of  the  effects  of  OLDHIDGE  S  HALM,  in  restoring  his  Hair.  Oivcn  uudcr  my  hand  and 
sealofOttiee,  at  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Dccemb*  29,  >»».  (SlBncd)  GILBERT  ROBERTSON 

Prior. In  Od  ,  6s.  and  lis  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  genuine.  OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA,  1,  Wellington-street,  the  second  house 

from  the  Strand.  ,  

On  the  1st  unci  l'Hliof  each  Mouth,  evorj  P*rt  containing  Four  highly-fmisUed  Portraits,  price  One  Shilling, 

THE   PEOPLE'S  NATIONAL   PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

Of  IUustrUus  and  Eminent  I'orsoua^'.vs  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  ongrWd  by  first  rate  Artists,  from  Paintings  by  Lawrence 
Reynolds,  We*t,Sh'ee,  Hoppner,  Beeehey, Phillips,  Carriok,  &c.  iic. 
With  Memoirs  by  W.  COOKE  TAYLOR,  LL.D. 
Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.,  the  Caxton  Press,  Angel-street,  Newgate-street,  London* 


On  the  1st  ol' May  will  be  published, 

OUGLAS  JERROLD's    SHILLING  MAGAZINE. 

No.  XVII. 

London  :  Published  at  the  Punch  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 


OLIVE      R  T     WIS  T. 

By  Cha.iu.ei  Dickws. 
"With  Illustrations  by  George  Cruil^.hank,  ami  the  latest  vorreetions  and 

Alterations  of  the  Aulhor. 
No.  V.  will  be  published  on  the  30th  instant,  price  Is.   To  be  completed  in 
Ten  Numbers 

Loudon:  Published  for  the  Author,  by  Bradbury  and  Evans,  No.  !)0,rleet- 
street,  and  wMteftiori 

MUSIC  FOR  THE  MANY. 

THE  MUSICAL  HERALD,  Edited  by  an  Eminent 
Writer,  containing  four  quarto  pages  of  Select  Music,  and  four  of 
entertainins  and  instructive  Musical  Literature,  will  he  published  on  the 
'.'lid  of  May,  and  even  succeeding  week,  for  the  small  chars*  of  only  TWO- 
PENCE. Not"  ithstahding  its  unprecedented  cheapness,  all  lovers  ol  music 
are  invited  to  inspect  this  specimen  of  a  new  ,cra.  To  be  had  »f  all 
Booksellers. 

WISDOM  AND  CHEERFULNESS. 

riMIE  FAMILY  HERALD,  Parts  34  and  35  of  this 

J.  popular  and  interesting  literary  miscellany,  price  only  Sixpence 
each,  contain  Malina  Gray :  hv  Mrs.  Stephens— The  Lady  Helen— Vsaene, 
ortheYoungltalian— Theselhsh  wife— Tie  Sleep-  Walker  i  byZwehoklic 
—La  Vendetta,  or  the  Feud  ;  by  Balzac— Uncle  John  and  his  Nephew — 
Alonzo  and  Zamora— The  Professor's  Daughter— and  several  othvr  charm- 
ing tales,  with  a  variety  of  useful,  moral,  entertaining,  and  instructive 
readiii"  for  the  intelligent  and  reflecting  of  all  classes.  Everybody  reads 
the  FAMILY  HERALD,  the  most  universal  favourite  ever  published,  and 
just  the  kind  of  periodical  for -whiling  away  a  leisure  moment  agreeably 
and  profitably.   To  be  had  »f  all  Booksellers. 

With  No  157  fthe  commencement  of  a  New  Volume)  will  be  presented, 
GRATIS,  the  First  Number  of  the  MUSICAL  HERALD,  containing  eight 
4lo  pages  of  Music  and  Musical  Literature. 

Just  published,  deniv  »vo.,  price  10s.  ticl.,  cloth, 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TRADE,  or  Outlines  of  a 
Theory  of  Profits  and  Prices  ;  including  an  Examination  of  the  Prin- 
ciples which  determine  the  relative  Value  of  Corn,  Labour,  and  Currency. 
Itv  1'athick  JUmes  Stirling. 

"  A  valuable  treatise— clear  and  convincing  Every  merchant  and  trader 
in  the  hind  should  make  himself  master  of  it,  and  legislators  and  political 
economists  may  glean  useful  information  from  its  pages."— Critic. 

"  With  raininess  and  simplicity,  the  author  proceeds  from  generals  to 
particulars,  nowhl  re  leaping  over  a  step  in  the  demonstration  or  arrange- 
ment to  reach  a  more  attractive  subject,  and  never  giving  a  »  mil  of  par- 
tisan argument  or  rhetorical  embellishment.  It  is  that  species  of  writing 
which  Lord  Karnes  compared  to  levelling  work— the  more  the  lakonr  the 
less  it  is  apparent,  liv  his  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  Mr.  Stirling 
has  been  able  singularly  to  disembarrass  himself  of  those  misleading  in- 
fluences which  have  so  often  led  economists  astray  "—Scotsman. 

"Clear,  methodical,  and  well  written,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
speedily  taU«  its  place  among  the  standard  works  of  the  age."— Glasgow 
Courier. 

Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh.   Simplcin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  London. 

NEW   EDITIONS   of  DR.   COMBE'S   WORKS  :— 
I.  On  DIGESTION  and  DIET.     Sixth,  or  People's  Edition, 
price  2s.  Gd. 

II.  PHYSIOLOGY  APPLIED  to  HEALTH  and  EDUCATION,  People's 
Edition,  price  vs  fid. 

The  Twelth  Edition  of  th"  same  we  d.  ;n  a  neat  voluin  '  Svo,  price  7s.  Cd. 

III.  On  the  IMIYSIOI.OUiC.Vlwu.u  M'iK.U.  >LA  ..i-.WK.NT  of  IN- 
-  PANCYj'frrrthvt.'sc  of  Patents-.  InrttrMltrnii^'s.  wu»t  published.) 

Maelarhlan,  Stewart,  and  Co., Edinburgh,  aimpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co., 
London  ;  and  all  llnokscllers 

Just  published,  People's  Edition,  price  '2s.,  royal  Svo, 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY;  or,  The  Duties  of  Man  Con- 
sidered, in  his  Individual,  Domestic,  and  Social  Capacities,  lly 
Oeokok  Comiif.  Third  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged.  Also, 
uniform  with  the  above, 
THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN.   Price  Is.  6d. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co  ;  Longman  and  Co.;  and  W.  S. 
Orr  and  Co.   Edinburgh :  Machlachlau,  Stewart,  and  Co. 


rfIHE  LADIES'  GAZETTE  OF  FASHION  for  MAY, 

1      price  Is.,  contains  Double  the  Number  of  Summer  Fashion*  given  in 

s.the 


u 


Second  Edition.. just  published,  fcap  4to., price  Cd., 
A  Kail wav  traveller's  Reasons  for  adopting 
NIFORMITY  OF  GAUGE.     Stated  in  a  Letter  to 

I.  K.  Brunei.,  Esq. 
Joseph  Cundall,  12,  Old  Bond-street 


HEADY  WITH  THE  MAGAZINES. 
Part  I.,  fcp.  4to.(  price  Is.,  sewed, 

THE  INDIAN  WAR — THE  TARIFF — THE  ORE- 
GON QUESTION— POLAND.  Reviewed  and  fully  discussed  in 
Parti,  uf  "The  TOPIC,"  each  article  by  an  eminent  writer.  Also  pub- 
lished weekly,  price  3d.  each  number. 

"  The  plan  of  this  new  periodical  is  original ;  It  is  to  furnish  one  article 
each  week  of  the  same  kind  that  the  established  reviews  do  quarterly  ;  and 
to  fulfil  this  object,  authors  whose  Talents  h  ive  already  been  acknowledged 
in  such  medium*  will  alternately  provide  the  requisite  essay.  So  far  the 
engagement  with  the  public,  and,  judging  from  what  has  appeared,  it  has 
been  fully  carried  out.  If  persevered  in  as  commenced,  the  public  will  be 
gainers  by  theundertaking,  and  we  heartily  wish  n  success.  It  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  slower  march  of  the  quarterlies  by  seizing  the  topic  of 
the  day  at  the  precise  moment  of  its  interest  and  urgency,  and  of  submit- 
ting it  to  a  searching  investigation." — Atlas. 

•*  As :»  business-like  digest  of  facts, 1  The  Oregon  Question'  maybe  recom- 
mended to  those  who  wish  to  have  a  succinctly  complete  view  of  all  its 
parts." — Spectator. 

"  Judging  from  the  specimens  alreadr  published,  promises  to  be  charac- 
terised by  greatability." — Morning  Chronicle. 

"  No.  I.  contains  a  condensed  history  of  the  Indian  "War.  The  essay  is 
eloquent,  truthful,  and  spirit' starring,  evidently  written  by  one  to  whom 
the  country,  its  policy  and  impolicy,  are  well  known  "We  need  scarcely 
attempt  to  recommend  a  work  that  so  forcibly  recommends  itself  by  its  in- 
trinsic worth  ."—Sunday  Times. 

The  New  Tariff  forms  the  subject  of  the  second  Number.  These  papers, 
or  rather  essays,  are  written  by  first- rate  writers."— Weekly  Chronicle. 
C.  Mitchell,  lied  Lion-court,  Fleet-street. 


any  other  work,  and  is  the  onlv  Work  that  contains  the  Koyal  L1 
Paris  Fashions,  and  every  novelty.  A  supexb  coloured  Giant  Plate  (size 
193  inches),  and  Walking  Dresses,  Children'.*  Dresses',  Bonnets,  Pelisses, 
&c.,  in  extraordinary  variety  ;  Km  Figures,  130  New  Patterns ;  Portraits  of 
the  Queen,  Albert,  and  Koyal  Children;  P;-tLern»  of  their  Dresses;  De- 
scriptions, Tales,  Poetry,  Musk,  Guide  to  the  sights  of  London,  &C.  Post- 
free,  Is.  6d. 

G.  Berger,  Holy  well- street,  Strand  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

HAMES  TUNNEL — Brilliantly  lighted  with  "  Lowe's" 

Patent  Napthalized  Gas,  is  open  as  a  thoroughfare  day  and  night- 
Toll,  One  Penny. 

Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 

Preparation. 

THE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Qncen  and 
Prince  Albert  earessniR  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  F. 
russuud,the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  is  ttSTO  addod  to  the  Collection. 
— 1IAZAAH,  Baker  street,  Portman-square. 
"This  i»  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis."-—  Times. 
Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Kosins,  6d.  Open  from  11  till  4 ;  and  from 
7  till  Uj  

"RICHARD  COBDEN,  ESQ.,  MP. — The  ENGRAVING 

.fX  of  the  PORTRAIT  of  RICHARD  COKDEN,  ESQ..  MP.,  en- 
graved in  the  highest  style  of  art  by  F.  C.  I*wis,  Esq.,  engraver  to  the 
Queen,  is  NOW  READY.  The  Portrait  has  been  produced  under  the 
patronage  and  sanction  of  the  Council  of  the  Anti  Corn-I-aw  League,  and 
Is  the  only  authentic  engraved  portrait  publislled.  The  likeness  is  a  most 
characteristic  one,  and  has  received  the  unqualified  approbation  of  Mr 
Cobden's  personal  friends  £  s.  d. 

First  class  Proofs,  with  autograph     -   1  11  6 
India  Proofs        -         -         -         -   1    1  0 
French  Paper  Froofs     -        -        -   0  10  6 
Prints       -        -        -        -  -050 
Uniform  with  the  above.  Mr.  Agnew  has  published  a  series  of  Portraits  of 
the  Members  of  the  Council  sf  the  League,  all  of  which  are  engraved  in  a 
tine  and  finished  style.   The  following  are  now  ready  :— 

Richard  Cobden,  Fsci.,M.P.  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M  P. 

Hon.  C  P.Villirrs.M.P.  |       Right  Hon.  Earl  Radnor. 

George  Wilson,  Esq. .Chairman  of  the  League. 
Dr.  Bowrinfc.M.P.  I       Colonel  Thompson. 

Henry  Ash  worth,  Esq.  f       Milner  Gibson,  Esq.,M.P. 

William  Rawson,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  League. 
J.Brotbertou,  Esq.,  M.P.  I       John  Brooks,  Esq.  , 

SirThomas  Potter. 
Arrangementsbave  also-been  made  to  nwhlish  the  Portraits  of 
William  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool. 
Edward  Haines,  Esq.  I       Lawrence  Hey  worth,  Esq. 

Eight  Hon.  Earl  Dticie  |       Right  Hon.  Lord  Morpeth. 

Robert  Hyde  Greg,  Esq  ,  &e.  &c. 
All  executed  the  same  size,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  Gal- 
lery Of  Portrait!  ever  brought  before  the  public.  The  Portrait  of  WIL- 
LIAM BROWN,  Esq.,  whieh  is  being  engraved  by  James  Thomson  ,  Esq., 
of  iAindon,  will  be  ready  very  shortly,  and  parties  wishing  to  subscribe  will 
please  to  forward  their  names  without  delay,  to  secure  good  impressions. 

Manchester:  published  by  THOMAS  AG  NEW,  Repository  of  Arts, 
Exchunge-strect.    London  :  Messrs.  Aekerman  and  Co.,  9ti,  Strand. 


Dr.  Robert  Culverwell's  Guide  to  Health  and  Long  Life. 
(300  pages,  pocket  volume);  price  Is. .  by  post.  Is.  6d., 

"OTHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and -AVOID ;  with  Diet 

Yy  Tables  for  all  Complaints,  lly  U.  J.  Colverwell.M.D.,  M  Tt.C.S., 
L.A.C.,  &c.  Contents  . — How  to  insure  perfect  digestion,  tranquil  feelings, 
a  good  night's  rest,  a  ele.  r  head,  and  a  contented  mind.  By  an  observance 
of  the  instructions  herein  contained,  the  feeble,  the  nervously  delicate, 
even  to  the  niostshattered  constitution,  may  acquire  the  greatest  amount 
of  physical  happiness,  and  reach  in  health  the  full  period  of  life  allotted  to 
man.  To  be  had  of  .Sherwood,  23,  Paternoster-row,  and  all  Booksellers,  or 
direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Arundcl-street,  Strand,  whs  may  be  advised 
with  on  these  matters  daily  till  3 ;  evenings,  7  till  9. 


CORNER'S  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  for  School 
aud  Family  Reading. 
Earh  History,  commencing  with  the  earliest  authentic  records,  is  conti- 
nued to  the  present  time  ,  faithfully  pourtraying,  also,  the  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  States  of  Civilisation  of  the  People. 

Bound  with  Without 
the  Questions.  Questions 
England  and  Wales;  five  fine  plates,  and  map,      4s.  -      -      -   3s.  6d. 
Ireland  ;  three  tine  plates,  and  map      -      -      -   3s.   -      -      -   '2s.  fid. 

Scotland;  three  fine  plates,  ami  map  -  -  -  3s  -  •  -  2s.  <*i. 
France;  three  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  lid. 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  three  plates,  and  mnp  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  fid. 
Denmark,  Sweden, and  Norway;  with  two  fine  plates  and  map  -  2s.  Gd. 
Germany  and  the  German  Km  pi  re  ,  ;i  line  plates,  aHd  mup  -  -  3s.  Od 
Tukcv  and  the  Ottoman  Empire;  3  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  3s.  tld. 
Poland  and  Russia  ;  with  three  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  fid. 
Italy  and  Switzerland;  three  fine  plates,  and  map  ...   3s.  fid. 

Holland  and  Belgium,  with  two  fine  plates. and  map      -      -  2s.  <kl. 

«  The  object  of  these  works— peculiarly  suited  to  Mhoolsand  Families— is 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  faithful  History  of  each  Nation,  interspersed 
with  an  aeeurate  account  of  the  Religion,  Customs,  National  Cliaraeter- 
lsties,  State  Of  Civilisation,  and  Domestic  Habits  of  the  people,  in  various 
periods  of  their  history  :— to  attract  the  attention  of  the  rising  gencrution 
by  purity  of  language  and  elearnens  of  detail :  and  thus  render  easy  and 
pleasant  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  events  of  history. 

Londou;  J>ean  aad  Co.,  Thieaduecdle  -Street ;  and.  by  order,  ©fall  Book- 
sellers. 


H 


ENKY      PEACH      BUCKLE  E, 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Wool  Broker, 
79,  Basinghall-strcct,  London. 
Samples  sent  per  post  to  any  part  of  the  country , 
Orders  executed  at  the  Piddle  bales. 


rpHK   VETERINARY  ART. — A  Veterinary  Surgeou, 

I  practising  within  a  few  miles  of  London,  and  who  has  been  the  tutor 
of  several  successful  practitioners,  will  engage  to  instruct  any  persons  of 
persevering  habits  in  the  Veterinary  Art,  so  as  to  enable  them  in  a  very 
few  months  to  practise  satisfactorily  to  themselves  and  their  employers. 
Premium,  £30.  Also  every  branch  of  the  Castrating  Art  taught,  which 
valuable  addition  may  be  acquired  in  two  or  three  months.  Premium  £2  . 
— -N.lt.  If  both  branches  are  studied  at  the  same  time,  a  reduction  of  £5 
will  be  made  upon  the  last-mentioned  premium.  Board  and  lodging,  if 
required,  at  12|.  ppr  week.  Address,  post  paid,  C.  J.,  care  of  Mr.  "W  estron, 
Zi,  High-street,  Whitechapcl,  London. 


GEORGE  aud  JOHN  DEANE,  SADDLERS  aud 
HARNESS  MAXERS,  invite  attention  to  their  Gig,  Tandem,  and 
Carriage  Harness,  manufactured  on  their  own  premises,  by  workmen  of 
much  experience,  and  under  the  direction  of  foremen  of  superior  ability 
and  skill.  Their  leather  is  invariably  dressed  by  first-rate  London  curriei"s, 
the  furniture  is  also  of  the  hot  town  manufacture,  and  G.  and  J.  Deane 
warrant  that  the  productions  of  their  manufactory  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
beauty,  strength,  and  cheapness,  by  any  other  house.  Horse  clothing  made 
to  order  ;  canteens  of  best  seasoned  wood.  Deane's  London-made  whips, 
and  all  articles  for  stable  and  travelling  use  in  large  variety.— ISo.  2, 
Arthur-street  East,  opening  to  the  Monument,  London-bridge. 

FENDERS  AND  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY. 
—RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK,  336,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset 
House,  have  just  added  to  thoir  hitherto  immense  stock  of  Fenders  many 
quite  new  designsof  most  elaborate  finish,  surpassing  in  elegance  of  style 
any  before  offered.  Bronzed  scroll  and  steel  bar  fenders  from  Ms. ;  orna- 
mental iron  ditto  from  4s.  fid.  Abo  the  best  selected  stock  of  furnishing 
ironmongery  in  London,  at  prices  30  per  cent,  under  other  houses.  The 
money  returned  for  any  article  not  approved  of.  Their  book  of  prices, 
containing  upwards  of  20)  engravings,  gratis,  or  post  free.  Established  1818 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  LANDLORD 

SECOND   BRITISH    BUILDING    AND  INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY.  Enrolled. 
Established  on  Macarthur  s  Simplified  and  Improved  Plan. 
Monthly  Subscription,  10s  per  share. 

No  Redemption  Fee. 
Office,  3,  Ivy-Lane,  St.  Paul's,  London. 
Hours,  10  till  4. 
Commenced  in  March,  1S46. 

TRUSTEES. 

William  Anderson,  M.R.C.S.,  12,  Chad  well  street,  Myddle  ton -square. 
William  Farmer,  29,  Charlotte-terrace,  Barnsbury-road,  Islington. 
James  Staley,  Tibberton-square.  Islington. 
Thomas  Sbeppard,  5.  Gainsford-place,  Barnsbury-road. 
All  letters  should  be  directed  to  "  The  Second  British  Building  and 
Investment  Company,"  3,  Ivy-lane,  St.  Paul's,  London. 

The  British  Building  and  Investment  Company  was  commenoed  on  the 
4th  September,  1845,  in  five  months  enrolled  LiOO  Shareholders,  issued  2B00 
Shares,  and  advanced  about  £KUj(J.3  to  its  Shareholders  for  the  purchase  of 
property,  Such  success  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Building  Societies. 

At  a  Public  Meeting, at  which  upwar  ds  of  1100  persons  were  present,  held 
at  the  London  Mechanics*  Institution,  on  Tuesday,  17th  Feb.,  184fi,  Mr.  W. 
Farmer,  in  the  chair,  the  following  Resolutions  wer^  earned  unanimously : 
Moved  by  Mr,  Beal,  seconded  by  Mr  Lovejoy,— That  this  meeting  highly 
approves  of  the  plan  on  whieh  the  Second  British  Building  and  Investment 
Company  is  established  ;  and  cordially  recommends  it  to  the  public  as  being 
based  on  equiil  justice  to  all,  and  providing  for  the  members,  desirous  of 
purchasing  property,  the  greatest  advantages  consistent  with  security  to 
the  whole  body  of  members. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas.— That  this  meeting 
considers  the  conduct  of  the  Directors,  in  waiving  their  right  to  receive 
or  claim  any  advance  from  the  Company  during  the  first  12  months,  as 
highly  honourable,  and  deserving  of  the  »incere  thanks  of  the  meeting, 

r<  We  hold  Macarthur's  plan  for  forming  Building  Societies  to  be  a  de- 
cided improvement."— Weekly  Dispatch 
"lie  has  really  simplified  and  improved  the  plan  on  which  Building 
oeieties  are  conducted."— Temperance  Intelligencer. 
The  Prospectus  may  be  obtained,  gratrs,  of  any  of  the  Directors,  and  at 
Sussex  Hall,  52,  Leaden  ball  street.  City. 
Coffee  Rooms,  Exeter-street,  Sloane-street. 
Coffee  Rooms.  Henry-street,  Portland  Town. 
The  Mechanic's  Institution,  Gt  Carlisle-street,  Portman-markct. 
The    National"  Office,  19,  Bt.  Mary  Axe,  city. 
C.  WttCQmb,  121,  LeadenUall-street. 
W.  Parkins,  11,  Han  way-street,  Oxford-street. 
J.  H.  starie.  lfifi,  Iii<rh  Holboru. 

The  Building  Sm  Ietl"s  Reoord  Office,  121,  T^adenhfill-street:  orat 
The  Office  of  the  Com  »any,  3,  Ivy  lane,  St.  Paul's,  from  10  to  4  o'clock, 
where  also  the  Rules,  pi  me  fid.,  mav  be  obtained 

Shares  may  be  taken,  and  Subscriptions  paid  at  the  Office,  3,  Ivy-lave, 
St  Paul's,  London    Hours,  10  till  4, and  on  Saturday  Evenings, from  7  to ,10. 
Subscriptions  received  on 

Friday  next,  at  the  Temperance  Hall .  Henry-street,  Portland  Town; 
From  7  to'J  in  the  evening. 

All  letters  should  be  directed  to  the  Second  British  Building  and  Invest- 
ment Compauy,  3,  Ivy-lane,  St.  Paul's,  London,  prepaid,  and  if  an  answer 
is  rcywredjU  stamp  f»r  the  reply  must  Uc  uncloswu. 
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UMHF.R   ONE,    ST.    PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD, 

London  —The  following  sample  package  is  recommended  to  fnmilied 
wish  (pr-viousto  purchasing  their  it  sua !  supply  of  TEAS,  CO]  I  I  1  |, 
to  sample  and  prove  the  superior  excellence  of  the  goods  pold  by 
IN  and  COMPANY, Tea  Merchants,  and  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
country  carriage-free  on  receipt  of  a  pnst-olHee  order  for  the  the  3d 
being  allowed  u*  the  cost  of  the  post-ottke  order;— 
3  h  Finest  True  Rich  Congou  Tea 
lib  very  Fine  Hyson  or  Gunpowder 
I  b  Strong  Congou  Tea  for  domestics 
filbs  Coffee,  ripe  and  rich  in  flavour 
lib  the  Old  English  Mustard 

21bs  best  Bermuda  Arrowroot  (in  a  tin  case)  .  Is  Od  3s  0(1 
lib  Finest  Tapioca  imported  .      .      .  0a  8d       0s  Hd 

ilb  Finest  Beneoolen  Ciwves  .      .  3s   Od       0s  9d 

2o/,  Finest  Brown  Nutmegs  .      .  8s  <d        Is   0d  A 

ilb  very  best  Cayenne  Pepper  -  .      .  8s  4d       0s  I  d  • 

£2  fs  3d  i 

All  goods  afterwards  ordered  will  be  sent  warranted  equal  to  these 

samples. 

Q~  UTFJTS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  and  the  COLO-' 
N1ES.  Parties  h  aving  Lngland  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  i 
base  their  Outfits  at  E  .) .  MONKERY  and  (,'(>. 'S,  lf>5,  Fenchurch-Steffl 
City,  where  a  large  assortment  of  shirts,  clothing,  Hosiery,  Gau/r  Mcrl 
Under  Shirts, &c,  adapted  for  each  particular  colony,  as  well  as  for  the  voy 
ane,  is  kept  ready  for  immediate  use, and  at  prices  far  more  reasonable  tli 
usually  charged  for  the  same  articles. 

Bedding,  Military  Accoutrements,  Cabin  and  Camp  Furniture  of  eve 
description.    lasts,  with  Prices  atiixt-d.  forwanh  cl  by  post. 


U EAL  uibI  SON'S  LIST  of  BKDDING,  comamiug 
JL _1_  full  description  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  by  whieh  purchasers  ar 
enabled  to  judge  the  articles  thai  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  bed 
ding.  Sent  free,  by  post,  on  application  to  their  establishment. ---Heal  A:  son 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  190, Tottenham-court-road,- 


TONKS'S  44.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WAT  CHE" 
fj  warrantednot  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  arc  soiling 
atthe  Manufactory,  338,  strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  eombir" 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornamcn 
oftaste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Wa 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Read  Jones's  "tf  ketch 
Watch  Work."Bent  frof  for  »  2d.  sfAmn 


LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AM13ROSIAL  SHAVIN 
CREAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inestimable  Cream  p~ 
sessesall  the  good  qualities  uf  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  wit  hout  t^edisagr' 
able  smell  inseparable  from  that  article  in  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  whT 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  wliich  will  not  dry 
the  face,  and  emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  2s.  fid.,  Ss.  Gd.,  &c 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty ,  12. Three  King-court, Lombard- street,  London, 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  mo 
approved  piinciples. 


Ij^ENDEKS,  STOVES,  and  E1HE-1RONS.  —  Th 
largest  assortment  of  Stoves  and  Fenders,  as  well  as  General  Iron 
mongerv.  in  the  world,  is  now  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S  (1** 
RIPPON  and  BURTON'S)  extensive  warehouses.  Bright  steel  ffe 
i  feet,  from  30s  each  ;  ditto,  ditto,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  from  60s, 
rich  bronzed  scroll  do.,  with  steel  bar,  10s.  fid.  ;  iron  fenders,  3  fei 
4s  fid;  4  feet,  *>s.;  ditto  bronzed,  and  fitted  with  standards,  3  feet,  9s  ; 
feet,  lis.;  wrought  iron  kitchen  fenders,  3  feet,  4s  fid ;  4  feet,  6s;  brig' 
rrgister  stoves,  with  bronzed  ornaments,  and  two  sets  of  bars,  from  !).}» 
ditto,  ditto,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  from  £S  ;  black  dining-room  registe 
stoves,  2  feet,  lHs;  3  feet, 27s;  bed-room  register  stores,  2  feet,  lfis;  .1  feet 
21s,  The  new  economical  thermio  stove,  with  fender  and  radiating  hearth 
plate,  from  £fl ;  fire-irons  for  chambers  Is  !>d  per  set,  handsome  do 
with  cut  heads,  fis  fid;  newest  pattern,  with  elegant  bronzed  heads,  U 
A  variety  office-irons,  with  ormolu  and  richly  cut  heads,  at  proportions" 
prices.  Any  article  in  the  furnishing  ironmongery,  30  percent  under  an 
other  house.  The  money  returned  for  every  article  not  approved  o 
Detailed  catalogues,  with  engravings,  sent  (per  post)  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S  (late  RIPPON  and  BURTON'S  )  stock  O 
general  furnishing  ironmongery  is  literally  the  largest  in  The  world,  an 
as  no  language  can  he  employed  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  variety  ande  ' 
tent,  purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  inspect  it.— 39,  Oxford-acr- 
(eomer  of  Newman-streeti     F.stahlishrd  in  Wells-street. 1H20. 

THeTaTRAPILATORY,  or  LIQUID    HAIR  DYE 
the  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colours,  and  does  ne-trequi 
re-doing  hut  as  the  hair  grows,  as  it  never  fades  or  acquires  that  unnatur 
red  or  purple  tint  common  to  all  other  dyes.    ROSS  and  StXXS  cait,  wl 
the  greatest  confidence,  recommend  the  above  dye  as  infallible,  if  done 
their  establishment ;  and  ladi.  s  or  gentlemen  requiring  it  are  requested 
bring  a  friend  or  servant  with  them,  to  sec  how  it  is  used,  which  will  en 
ble  them  to  do  it  afterwards  without  chance  of  failure.   Several  Prii 
apartments  devoted  entirely  to  the  nbove  purpose,  and,  some  of  their  c 
bUshment  having  used  it,  the  effect  produced  can  be  at  once  seen.  Thoy 
think  it  necessary  to  add  that,  by  attending  strictly  to  the  instructions  given 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  persons  have  succeeded  equally  weli 
without  coming  to  them. 

Address  Ross  and  Sons.  119  and  120.  Bishopsgtte -street,  the  celebrated 
Perruquicrs,  Perfumer*, Haircutters, and  Hairdyers.   N.B.  Parti**  alUnd' 
at  their  own  residences,  whaterrr  the  distance 

OWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENITFR1C 

A  White  Powder  for  the  Teeth, 
compounded  of  the  Choicest  and  most  Recherche  Ingredients  of  I 
Oriental  Herbal ;  the  leading  requisites  of  cleanliness  and  efficacy  bei 
present  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  It  bestows  on  the  teeth  a  pearl-li 
whiteness  and  frees  them  from  tartar ;  irjparts  to  the  gums  a  healthy  fir 
ness,  and  to  the  breath  a  grateful  sweetness  aud  perfume.  Price  2a. 
per  box. 

CAUTION.— To  protect  the  public  from  Fraud,  the  Hon.  Commission/! 
Of  stamps  have  directed  the  Proprietor's  Name  and  Address  to  be  eugrav 
on  the  Government  Stamp  thus— 

"A.  ROWLAND  and  RON,  20,  Hatton Garden," 
Which  is  affixed  on  each  box. 
Sold  bv  them  and  byfChemlsts  and  Perfumers. 
All  other  Odontos  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS! 

HP  HE     LORD     MAYOR'S  DINNKl 

JL  The  recent  dinner  given  by  the  Mayor 

Seems  to  have  been  a  very  flue  affair 
The  papers  tell  us  it  was  verv  splendid, 
And  that  the  Mansion  house  was  wolf  attended. 
The  dresses  of  the  ladies  did  their  duty 
In  giving  to  the  scene  an  extra  beauty. 
Nor  can  we  justly  pass  unnotlc'd  by 
The  lords  and  gentlemen  wh  ■  met  the  eye. 
The  dresses  these  dlstinguish'd  persons  wore 
Were  such  as  never  were  design'd  before. 
MOSES  and  SON,  by  this  display  of  art, 
Have  gain'd  fref  h  laurels  for  tlieir  princely  mart. 
The  beauteous  styles  of  which  uncquall'd  stand 
In  England  or  in  any  other  land. 
Reader !  we  wish  sincerely  you'd  been  there  5 
Not  only  to  have  toasted  to  the  Mayor, 
But  to  liave  seen  what  ;<11  must  much  admire— 
MOSES  und  SON'S  display  ofehoiee  attire. 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 


Reujy-Made. 


£  s.  d. 


Tweed  Taglioni,  from  0  7 
Cashmerette  Codringtous 

and  Taglionis         -      -   0  18 
Summer  Coats  in  every  de- 
scription and  make,  in- 
cluding the  Registered 
Coat        -      -      -      -    1  2 
Blouses  in  every  material  0  2 
Splendid  pattern  Summer 

Vests  -  -  -  -  0  2 
Cashmere  and  Persian  in 

endless  variety  -  -  0  4 
Black  and  Fancy  Satins  -  0  G 
Fancy  Trousers  -  -  0  4 
Black  ditto  -  -  -  0  9 
Dress  Coat  -  -  -  1  o 
Frock  ditto        -      -      -   1  3 


Made  to  MesscnR.  £  s. 
Coats  in   every  material 
adapted  for  the  season  in 
every  variety  of  style  and 

fashion  to  order,  from  0  1C 
Quilting  Vests,  6s  6d  each, 

or  3  for  -      -      -  0  19 

Cashmere,  in  every  variety 

of  pattern       -      -      -  0  8 

Satin,  plain, or  fancy        -  0  14 

Cloth  orcasimere  do        -  0  8 

Bet  single  milled  do  -  0  13 
Spring  Trousers  in  every 

pattern  -      -  0  10 

Single  milled  Albert  and 

Victoria  ditto         -      -  0  19 

Re*t  or  Black  dress  do      -  1  6 

Dress  Coats       -      -      -  1  13 

„  best  mauufactd.  2  U 
Frock  ditto        -      -  -11*', 

best  manufactd.  3  3 


A  new  work,,  entitled  "  Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  with  full 
directions  foi  self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded 

post  free. 

Mourning  to  any  extent  at  5  Minntes  notice. 

OpsrRVr..— Any  article  purchased,  or  made  to  measure,  if  not  approved 
of.  will  be  immediately  e*  changed,  or  the  money  returned. 

ff6?*  E.  MOSES  and  SON, Tail  >rs.  Woollen  Drapers,  Clothiers,  Hatters, 
Hosiers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
guard  the  public  against  imposition,  but  have  learned  that  the  untradca- 
man- like  falsehood  **  of  being  connected  with  them,"  or  its  the  same  con- 
cern, has  been  resorted  to  in  many  instance)*,  and  for  obvious  reasons  they 
have  no  connexion  with  any  other  house  in  or  out  of  London.  Any  of 
those  who  desire  genuine  cheap  clothing  should,  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, call  or  send  to  Minories  and  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church,  (  ilv, 
London. 

Observe  the  Address,  E.  MOSES  and  SON,  154,  155, 150,  and  l.)7,Mino- 
rics,  and  83,  s4,R),and8i»,  Ahlgate,  City,  London 

Noticr.-— The  entrance  to  the  Hespo'ke  Department  is  at  81,  Aldgate. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Finds* 
Evening  till  sunset  on  Saturday  Evening,  when  it  is  resumed  till  twelve 
o'clock 

I  rinica  at  the  Whitefriars  Printing-office,  Mouverie-sireet,  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  Whitefriars,  in  the  City  of  London,  bv  .Iohn  G  u>sby,  printer,  ol 
Number  7.  Rldgmount-place,  Hnmpstead-road.,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fnirdcld-plncc,  Chcetham-h Ill-road,  In  the* 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  published  at  Vou- 
oer  67,  Fleet-street,  in  the  pariaa  of  St.  Dunstan-in-tbe- West,  in  the  city 
of  London,  by  Abr.au am  w\r/r*a  Psuliow.  of  Kumber  67,  FW«t-*tf#«» 
foresaid  --Saturday,  April 20,18*9, 


THE  LEAGUE. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  t»  tlie  League  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  montlis  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
tubscription. 

Subscribers  of  halj-a-croicn,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
toncarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription;  end  it  is  requested 
tltal  all  subscribers  u  ill  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  o/.Thb  League,  Newalts- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmissien  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-ojjice  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  of The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  te  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


THE  FREE  TRADE  MINISTER  COMPLETE. 

•'  The  progress  of  the  discussion,  the  lapse  of  time,  and  inter- 
Tening  events,  have  more  strongly  confirmed  the  feeling  with 
which  I  spoke  when  I  proposed  the  permanent  and  final  settle- 
ment of  the  corn  question.  I  will  not  deny  that,  during  the  de- 
bates on  the  question,  my  opinions  on  the  subject  have  undergone 
a  change,  and  it  is  this — that  restrictions,  which  I  at  Jirst  be. 
lieued  to  be  impolitic,  I  now  bklieve  to  be  uxjust.  Conse- 
quently, the  sense  of  their  injustice  precludes  any  compro- 
mise os  MY  part.  That  which  I  have  proposed,  both  as  tu 
the  amount  of  duty,  and  as  to  the  continuance  of  that  duty,  is 
all  i  am  able  to  offer;  and  in  answer  to  those  injurious 
suspicions,  I  think  it  enough  to  say  that  I  shall  be  perfectly 
ready  to  testify,  BY  any  public  act,  the  sincerity  of  my  in- 
tentions."— Sir  Robert  Peel,  April  27. 

We  were  sure  it  would  be  so.  The  affinities  of 
truth  with  right — of  policy  with  justice — of  sound 
economical  doctrine,  with  broad  and  honest  moral 
principle  are  too  close  and  all-pervading,  not  to 
force  themselves  on  the  mind  that  has  once  heartily 
espoused  either  the  one  or  the  other  half  of  this 
great  dualism. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  partitioning  off  the 
domain  of  intellect  from  that  of  morals.  Whatever 
holds  in  the  one,  will  by-and-bye  be  seen  to  hold 
equally  in  the  other.  Force  of  moral  volition  is 
next  of  kin  to  clearness  and  fulness  of  intellectual 
perception;  and  a  great  truth,  once  fairly  appre- 
hended and  comprehended  by  the  understanding, 
will  gradually  surround  itself  with  all  the  sanctities 
of  ethical  obligation,  and  become  transfigured  into 
a  great  duty.  Those  who  have  watched  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  public  course,  since  his  first  unreserved  and 
practical  adoption  of  Free  Trade  principles,  and 
noted  the  course  of  thought  indicated  by  his  suc- 
cessive Parliamentary  defences  and  expositions  of 
those  principles,  must  have  perceived  the  traces  of 
that  mental  process,  whose  final  result  was  an- 
nounced to  the  world  on  Monday  night.  The  last 
stage  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important 
political  conversions  on  record,  is  now  finished — 
the  Free  Trade  Minister  is  now  complete. 

These  words  of  the  Premier's  evidently  come  from 
a  great  depth  of  conviction.  He  is  now  at  the 
root  of  the  matter.  His  opinion  has  become  a 
principle.  He  has  long  since  believed  monopoly  to 
be  impolitic — he  now  sees  and  feels  it  to  be  unjust. 
Before,  it  was  a  gross  mistake — now,  it  is  a  mon- 
strous fraud.  Before,  it  was  a  grievous  mischief — 
now,  it  is  a  crying  oppression  and  iniquity.  Be- 
fore, he  would  not  compromise  the  totality  of  its 
abolition — now,  he  cannot.  "  The  sense  of  its  in- 
justice precludes  awy  compromise."  The  thing 
is  wrono — and  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 

This  is  better  even  than  "  experience " — clear 
and  cogent  as  is  that  experience  of  the  last  three 
years,  or  the  last  six  years,  which  Ministerial  lips 
have  so  lucidly  expounded  and  illustrated.   A  con- 
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viction  tints  grounded  and  fortified  is  far  more  to  be 
relied  upon  than  one  that  rests  on  the  basis  of 
mere  induction  from  an  accumulated  mass  of 
exterior  facts.  It  is  simpler  and  grander.  It 
goes  deeper  down.  There  is  more  of  motive 
force  in  it.  All  men  understand  it.  All  men 
can  put  faith  in  it.  It  is  something  to  build 
on.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  It  excludes 
uncertainty,  and  repels  modification.  It  is  essen- 
tially intolerant  of  negociation,  compromise,  and 
"adjustment."  Policy  and  expediency  have  their 
shades  and  degrees — and  very  puzzling  these  are  to 
the  common  eye.  There  is  always  a  latitude  of 
choice — a  margin  open  for  "arrangement" — a 
question  of  a  little  more  or  a  littlo  less.  Morality 
is  absolute  and  unqualified — speaks  only  in  the  im- 
perative rnood.  When  we  come  to  a  question  of 
right  and  wrong,  there  is  an  end  of  choice — the  an- 
swer must  bo  a  simple  Yes  or  No. 

This  is  the  view  which  we  of  the  League  have 
always  taken  from  the  first.  We  have  ever  held 
that  monopoly  was  a  wrong,  in  any  and  every  of  its 
actual  or  possible  shapes  and  forms — and  that 
neither  truce  nor  treaty  could  be  made  with  an 
iniquity.  And  our  steady  and  unwavering  assertion 
of  that  principle  of  social  justice,  of  which  the 
totality  of  our  demand  is  the  obvious  corollary, 
has  been  our  sheet-anchor  through  all  that  storm 
and  stress  of  Parliamentary  conflict  and  popular 
agitation  in  which  we  have  been  working  for  up- 
wards of  seven  years.  We  cannot  express  in  too 
strong  terms  the  satisfaction  we  feel  at  seeing  this 
broad  and  plain  view  of  the  matter  publicly  and 
solemnly  authenticated  by  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  In  any  other  sort  of  advocacy  we  have 
never  been  able  to  place  much  faith.  The  men 
who  say,  "  A  moderate  or  fixed  duty  would  be  a 
good  enough  thing  in  itself— perhaps  the  best  thing, 
if  we  could  only  get  it  passed  quietly — ;but  we  don't 
so  much  care  about  it;  and  as  no  other  alternative 
seems  open,  why,  suppose  we  say  '  total  repeal,'  as 
anything  is  better  than  the  sliding  scale,"  are  not 
the  champions  to  be  relied  upon  in  those  moments 
of  difficulty  and  peril,  which  try  what  men  are  made 
of.  Give  us  the  man  who  says,  "  The  landlords' 
tax  on  the  people's  bread  is  essentially  and  intrin- 
sically unjust,  and  I  can  make  no  terms  with  injus- 
tice— I  am  precluded  from  a  compromise  with 
wrong."  This  is  the  man  to  brave  the  storms  of 
open  enmity,  and  baffle  the  chicane  of  treacherous 
intriguing,  and  lukewarm  partisanship,  and  carry 
the  people's  cause,  through  all  difficulties  and  ob- 
structions, to  a  triumphant  consummation. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
asiure  us,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  "will  be  per- 
fectly ready  to  testify,  by  any  public  act,  the  sincerity 
of  his  intentions."  That  is  a  thing  of  course.  It  is 
already  sufficiently  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  his 
present  convictions.  The  moral  protest  against 
monopoly,  as  not  only  an  impolicy,  but  an  injustice, 
tells  us  all  we  desire  to  know.  The  vigorous  de- 
nunciation of  the  wrong  is  pledge  enough  of  the 
energy  and  effort  needed  for  its  extirpation. 

Tlds  is  a  most  timely  and  cheering  manifesto 
from  our  Free  Trade  Minister.  It  makes  our  way 
very  clear  before  us.  It  dissipates  a  host  of  per- 
plexing rumours,  and  "  reports  of  rumours."  We 
see  exactly  where  we  are.  What  will  the  Lords  do, 
and  what  will  the  Rigbys  do — what  curious  and 
cunning  scheme  of  "  adjustment"  has  been,  or 
may  be,  concocted  among  the  select  and  secret  com- 
mittees of  Pallmall — are  questions  now  of  extremely 
slender  moment.  We  know  the  worst.  There 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  great  temporary  inconve- 
nience in  the  protracted  delay  consequent  on  a  Par 
liamentary  success  of  the  monopolists ;  but  nothing 
more.  Not  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  doubt  over- 
hangs the  final  issue.   We  have  now  got  the  Pre- 
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mier's  ultimatum,— the  Bill,  and  tlie  u  hole  JIM,  or 
something  BETTER  than  the  JSill — something  more 
thoroughly  in  accordance  with  those  views  of  the 
morality  of  the  question  which  the  author  of  the 
Bill  has  now  deliberately  espoused,  and  which 
would  constitute  the  basis  of  his  "  appeal  to  the 
people." 

We  can  remember  no^'act  or  utterance  of  any 
English  minister  more  strongly  entitling  him  to 
an  unreserved  and  entire  popular  confidence,  than 
this  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's.  lie  throws  himself 
loose  of  all  other  reliances ;  casts  away  all  othor 
aids;  plants  himself  and  his  policy  firmly  on  the 
eternal  rock  of  principle — and  leaves  the  people 
to  do  the  rest.  And  perhaps,  after  all,  the  people 
may  have  to  do  it.  Nobody  knows.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  a  highly  prudent  and  politic  declaration  of 
the  Premier's — but  only  in  that  largest  sense  of  the 
word,  in  which  courage  is  prudence,  and  honesty 
policy.  This  bold  and  broad  assertion  of  principle, 
this  resolute  refusal  of  compromise,  while  it  gives 
him  invincible  strength  with  the  country,  may  not 
by  any  means  strengthen  him  in  Parliament.  It 
will  be  beyond  measure  offensive  in  many  quarters 
where  he  might  else  have  counted  on  quiescence  or 
co-operation.  It  will  raise  up  against  him  not  » 
few  bitter  and  determined  enemies.  Those  who,  have 
hitherto  amused  themselves  with  the  dreatn  that  he 
might  be  induced  to  allow  certain  protectionist 
modifications  of  his  bill,  and  who  have  accordingly 
given  him  a  dubious  and  half-hearted  support,  are 
now  once  for  all  undeceived,  and  we  may  look  to 
see  then  precarious  friendship  changed  into  set- 
tled and  vehement  hostility.  It  now  remains  for 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  show  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  Minister  who,  first  among 
English  statesmen,  has  enunciated  the  highest  of 
social  and  political  truths  from  the  seat  of  official 
authority — staked  official  existence  on  the  success- 
ful realisation  of  popular  rights — and  pledged  the 
uttermost  resources  of  official  power  to  the  subver- 
sion of  an  old-established  and  deeply-rooted  public, 
wrong. 


PROTECTION  TO  NATIVE  INDUSTRY  IN 
SHETLAND. 

The  ease  of  the  Shetlanders,  to  which  Mr.  Forster 
and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  so  urgently  besought  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday 
last,  is  one  of  the  completest  and  most  palpable 
illustrations  we  know,  of  the  iniquitous  cruelty  of 
that  monopoly  which  bestrides  the  industry  of  these 
realms  like  a  night-mare.  There  seems  no  escaping 
from  landlordism  anywhere.  This  baneful  power 
pervades  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Queen's  domi- 
nions with  a  sort  of  malignant  omnipresence,  and 
makes  its  detestable  domination  felt,  in  full  force 
and  potency  of  mischief,  even  at  the  Ultima  Thula 
of  the  empire. 

It  is  a  very  simple  story — the  case  of  these  hardy 
and  honest  islanders.  Their  soil  is  poor,  their  cli- 
mate cold  and  ungenial,  their  agriculture  rude  and 
unimproved,  and  incapable,  even  in  ordinary 
years,  of  feeding  more  than  half  of  their  little 
population  of  32,000  souls.  They  are  miserably 
ill  off  for  com — have  next  to  no  money — and 
manufacture  nothing  for  the  foreign  market. 
Yet  they  are  far  from  destitute  of  native 
wealth,  and  are  very  rich  in  native  industry 
— if  they  could  protect  this  from  being  "  protected." 
Their  seas  swarm  with  excellent  fish ;  and  they  have 
the  stoutest  hearts,  the  strongest  and  skilfullest 
hands,  and  tlie  best  tackle  of  any  fishermen  in  her 
Majesty's  dominions.  And  they  have — or  might 
have — the  best  of  customers  for  their  fish.  It  seems 
that  Shetland  fish  is  particularly  relished  in  Spain, 
and  that  Spain  is  ready  and  willing  to  take  it  to  any 
amount.    But  as  Spain,  too,  is  short  of  money,  and. 
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bare  of  manufactures,  the  transaction  can  be  com- 
pleted only  on  one  condition;  —  tbe  Shetlanders 
must  take  out  the  price  of  their  fish  in  corn  and 
flour — commodities  in  which  it  so  happens  that 
Spain  is  particularly  rich.  There  is  an  obstacle, 
however.  The  landlords  stop  the  way.  Land- 
lordism keeps  a  Custom-house  in  Shetland  (under 
the  same  roof  with  her  Majesty's  commissioners, — 
steps  in  between  these  two  parties,  just  as  the  mutu- 
ally gainful  and  necessary  barter  is  about  to 
be  consummated  —  and  says  to  each,  No,  you 
shan't.  Spain  shall  not  have  the  fish,  and 
Shetland  shall  not  have  the  corn,  except  on 
terms  which  neither  Shetland  nor  Spain  can 
conveniently  comply  with.  There  is  a  little  trade 
done,  it  seems,  between  the  two.  Some  eight 
or  ten  sail  of  Spanish  vessels  are  in  the  hahit 
of  annually  sailing  northward  for  a  cargo  of  fish, 
but  they  carry  no  corn.  At  this  very  moment,  we 
are  informed,  "  a  vessel  from  Spain  is  now  actually 
on  the  way  to  Shetland,  in  ballast,  to  load  a  cargo 
of  fish,  and  would  have  taken  a  cargo  of  four  could 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  have  been  depended 
upon." 

Why  landlordism  does  this — what  claim  land- 
lordism has  on  the  Shetlandcrs,  that  it  refuses  them 
the  right  of  exchanging  their  fish  for  other  people's 
corn — landlordism  does  not  say.  Oppression  is 
never  fond  of  exhibiting  its  title  deeds.  Our  land- 
lords have  done  nothing  to  further  or  facilitate  this 
native  Shetland  industry.  They  do  not  catch  the 
fish,  nor  find  the  boats  and  tackle.  They  have 
never  so  much  as  given  the  Shctlauders  a  new  idea 
in  the  art  and  science  of  fish-catching.  Shetland 
industry  is  altogether  "native,"  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term.  Shetlanders  know  nothing  even  of 
the  existence  of  the  landlords,  except  through  the 
medium  of  the  law  that  prohibits  Shetland  from 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the 
dearest — that  chains  down  Shetland  industry,  and 
takes  toll  of  Shetland  hunger.  Possibly,  some  of 
them  may  have  heard  the  name  of  Richmond,  the 
chivalrous  protector  of  the  Great  British  fish  in- 
terest— but  all  that  these  fishermen  really  know- 
about  the  fish  protection,  is,  that  they  are  disabled 
from  earning  and  eating  bread. 

This  standing  case  of  grievance  and  oppression 
has  lately  received  a  fearful  aggravation  in  the 
shape  of  failing  corn  crops,  and  rotting  potato 
stores.  In  the  document  read  to  the  house  on 
Wednesday,  by  Mr.  i'orster,  we  are  informed,  that 

"  Letters  recently  received  from  Shetland  all  concur  in 
stating  that  the  islands  are  on  tlie  brink  of  famine.  The 
crops  of  corn,  at  no  time  adequate  to  the  subsistence  of  more 
than  half  the  population  (about  32,000  souls),  -were  very  ill 
got  in  last  season  ;  and  to  add  to  the  calamity,  the  stock  of 
potatoes  which  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  in  pits 
during  tbe  winter,  and  on  which  they  rely  in  a  great  measure 
for  sustenance  during  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer, 
have  been  found,  on  opening  the  pits,  nearly  all  destroyed 
by  rot." 

Accordingly,  the  Shetlanders  have  petitioned  Par- 
liament for  relief.  A  more  moderate  and  simple 
petition  Parliament  never  saw  from  a  distressed 
interest.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  mendicity  about 
it.  The  poor  Shetlanders'  prayer  is  not  for  grants 
of  money  out  of  the  taxes,  nor  for  loans  to  promote 
public  works  and  private  employment.  Poor  as 
they  are,  they  seem  perfectly  able  to  manage  the 
interest  on  their  own  mortgages — and  they  are 
absolutely  silent  on  the  subject  of  portions  for  their 
daughters.  Nor  do  they  say  a  syllable  about  pro- 
tection for  their  fish.  The  people  of  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  may  buy  fish  where 
they  will,  and  at  what  price  they  can,  and  Shetland 
will  make  no  objection.  There  is  nothing  eleemosy- 
nary in  the'  relief  prayed  for  by  our  brave  Shet- 
landers. They  only  ask  to  be  allowed  to  do  what 
they  will  with  their  own,  and  dispose  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  native  industry  to  the  best  advantage. 
If  they  could  but  buy  their  bread,  as  they  are  ready 
to  sell  their  fish,  at  the  honest  market  price  of 
Europe  and  the  world,  they  would  bo  absolutely 
without  a  grievance  to  complain  of. 

Such  is  the  Shetlanders'  petition.  As  it  is  re- 
spectfully and  constitutionally  worded,  the  House 
of  Commons  has  no  objection  to  receive  it,  and  has 
even  gone  the  length  of  permitting  it  to  lie  on  the 
table.   But  any  attempt  to  discuss  it,  to  press  and 


enforce  it,  to  bring  home  its  simple  facts  and  logic 
to  the  House's  understanding  and  conscience,  is 
ruled  to  be  "wasting  the  time  of  the  House."  The 
recital  of  this  touching  narrative  of  cruelty  and 
wrong  was,  it  seems,  received  with  "  expressions  of 
impatience  from  the  protectionist  benches,  which  wert 
very  much  crowded  — crowded  not  with  a  view  to 
the  better  protection  of  native  industry  in  Shet- 
land, but  to  trip  up  the  heels  of  a  Free  Trade  Go- 
vernment on  a  factory  and  philanthropy  question. 

Well  might  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  ask,  in  his  excel- 
lent speech  on  the  subject,  "  whether  this  Shetland 
case  ivas  .not  quite  conclusive  with  reference  to  the 
corn  question  ?"  Every  honest  man's  answer  will 
be,  Yes ;  quite  conclusive — conclusive  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  com  question,  but  with  reference  to 
the  moral  pretensions  of  Corn-Lawing  landlords  as 
protectors  of  "  native  industry." 
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On  Friday  night  week  the  protracted  debate  on  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill  produced  some  remarkable  and  noticeable 
"  circumstances  and  accidents."  First,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien 
intimated  to  the  House  that  he  had  been  privately  coquet- 
ting with  Lord  George  Bentinck,  the  object  of  both  being  a 
double  defeat,  to  be  brought  about  by  a  disgraceful  coalition- 
Lord  George  Bentinck  is  one  of  those  who  say  that  the 
Coercion  Bill  is  essential,  imperative,  and  should  he  passed 
without  delay.  His  principles  of  protection,  he  loudly  pro- 
tested, did  not  lead  him  to  protect  "  the  broad  day  assassin 
or  the  midnight  murderer."  Yet  to  effect  the  paltry,  mise. 
rable  advantage  of  annoying  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  still  fur- 
ther protracting  and  delaying  the  Corn  Bill,  Lord  George 
Bentinck  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  a  private  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
defeat  the  Coercion  Bill,  which  the  noble  lord  is  panting  for, 
as  well  as  the  Corn  Bill,  which  he  deprecates !  Alas,  for 
this  country,  if  it  is  any  longer  to  be  governed  by  men  whose 
political  morality  is  infected  by  the  flavour  of  the  turf! 
Lord  George  Bentinck  has  never,  of  course,  been  an  agri- 
cultural labourer;  but  the  art,  the  science,  the  mystery  of 
"  hedging"  is  quite  familiar  to  him. 

On  the  "  order  of  the  day"  for  resuming  the  debate  on  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  made  a  long  speech, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  avowed  that  he  was  not  a  Free 
Trader,  but  an  advocate  of  a  fixed  duty;  and  concluded  by 
the  following  question: — "Although  he  was  not  prepared 
for  a  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  yet, 
looking  at  the  existing  necessities  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
he  considered  the  crisis  must  be  met  by  admitting  oats  and 
wheat  free  of  duty  till  the  next  winter ;  and  he  begged  to 
ask  the  noble  lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  whether  he  and  his 
friends  would  consent  to  suspend  for  three  months  the  ope- 
ration of  the  present  Corn  Laws,  so  as  to  admit  those  de- 
scriptions of  grain,  free  of  duty,  into  Ireland  ?" 

Lord  George  Bentinck  was  "  under  the'gangway,"  waiting 
for  the  question.    He  commenced  his  reply  in  this  way  : 

"  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  fair 
towards  an  independent  member  of  this  house  to  ask  him 
what  course  he  would  assent  to  with  regard  to  particular 
measures  introduced  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  But  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  whieh  we  ore  placed,  when  we 
have  a  minister  endeavouring  to  govern  the  country  with  but 
112  members  who  place  confidence  in  him,  and  when  the 
party  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  numbers  240, 
which  with  the  Irish  members  constitute  a  majority  of  this 
house,  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  W.  S.  OBrien)  is 
entitled  to  put  the  question  to  me,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  him  a  frank  and  an  honest  answer  (hear,  hear).  The 
question  put  to  me  is  this — Whether  my  friends  around  me 
would  support  her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  they  to  intro- 
duce a  measure,  not  for  the  abolition  but  for  the  suspension 
of  the  Corn  Laws  as  regards  Ireland  for  a  few  months  ?" 

And  then  he  went  on  to  say,  in  effect,  if  not  precisely  in 
terms,  that  though  disbelieving  in  the  universality  of  Irish 
distress,  he  and  his  friends  were  nevertheless  prepared  to 
adopt  what,  on  his  own  showing,  was  the  needless  and  use- 
less proposition  of  opening  the  ports  tor  three  months — not 
in  Great  Britain,  no ! — hut  in  Ireland! 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  O'Connell,  true  to 
his  principles,  thus  mildly  but  emphatically  rebuked  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien : 

"  Sir,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  my  honourable  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Limerick,  so  adverse  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  My  conviction  is  that  nothing  can  do  g«od  to  Ire- 
laud  but  that  repeul  (loud  cries  of  "hear,  hear").  The  ex- 
istence of  the  Corn  Laws  has  done  us  no  good  (bear,  hear). 
Cun  any  man  contradict  that  (bear,  hear)?  They  have 
been  concomitant  with  increasing  misery — concomitant  with 
increasing  destitution1;  and  therefore,  if  any  man  praise  the 
Corn  Laws  tome,  he  must  draw  on  his  imagination,  fur  as 
to  Ireland  the  facts  of  toe  case  are  against  him  (hear,  hear). 
Corn  Law  repeal  would  increase  manufacturing  enterprise, 
it  would  raise  wages — agriculture  cannot  raise  them — the 
Corn  Law  has  not  raised  them  (hear,  hear,  hear).  They 
say  the  Coin  Bill  was  passed  to  keep  up  wages.  Is  there 
any  country  where  wages  are  so  low?  Notoriously  none. 
The  only  ehuuee  of  raising  them  is  in  the  repeal  of  the 


Corn  Laws,  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  set  about  it  at 
once  (hear,  and  cheers)." 

Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  after  this,  had  the  singular  infelicity 
to  get  up,  ard  ask  Sir  Robert  Peel  if  he  would  substitute  a 
three  months  opening  of  the  ports  for  a  total  abolition  of  the 
Com  Laws!    Here  is  the  question,  and  the  answer: 

Mr.  Smith  O'Bbies  :  Perhaps  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  would  tell  me  whether  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  my  question  ?    If  not,  I  shall  repeat  it  on  Monday. 

Sir  R.  Piel  :  Though  somewhat  indistinctly  put,  1  can 
answer  the  question  at  once,  and  without  hesitation.  The 
honourable  gentleman  wishes  to  know,  as  I  tuke  it,  whether 
I  am  willing  to  substitute  for  the  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment, leading  ultimately  to  the  utter  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  a  proposal  for  a  suspension  of  those  laws  for  three 
months.  As  regards  Ireland,  I  say  at  once  I  can  consent  to 
no  such  proposal  (loud  cheers). 

After  that,  we  had  Mr.  Cobden,  and  every  word  of  his 
telling  speech  must  be  read : 

Mr.  Cobden:  I  think  we  have  rather  lost  sight  of  the 
origin  of  this  discussion.  This  somewhat  irregular  discus- 
sion arose  from  a  question  put  by  the  honourable  member 
for  Limerick  to  the  noble  member  for  Lynn,  in  consequence 
of  a  private  communication  which  took  place  between  theiB 
(loud  cries  of  "  hear"  from  the  Opposition).  The  question 
was  this — whether  the  noble  lord  and  the  party  acting  with 
him  were  willing  to  vote  for  the  suspension  of  the  Corn  Laws 
for  three  months,  and  that  immediately,  and  to  make  that 
suspension  applicable  only  to  Ireland  ?  Now  we  have 
another  proposition  before  the  house,  not  to  suspend,  but  to 
abolish  the  Corn  Laws  (loud  cries  of  "  hear"  from  the 
Opposition) ;  and  I  presume  that  the  proposal  of  the  honour- 
able member  forLimerick  is,  that,  instead  of  their  abolition  as 
to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  we  should  substitute 
their  abolition  for  three  months  in  Ireland  alone  (loud  cries 
of  "hear"  from  the  Opposition).  Now,  I  beg  in  the  first 
place  to  say  that,  before  the  honourable  member  for  Lime- 
rick and  the  noble  member  for  Lynn,  there  are  other  parties 
to  be  consulted  as  to  this  proposition.  There  are  the  people 
of  England  (loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition).  I  do  not 
mean  the  "  country  party,"  but  the  people  who  live  in  towns, 
and  who  will  ultimately  govern  this  country.  I  tell  him  (loud 
ironical  cheers  from  the  protectionists)  the  English 
people,  the  Scotch  people,  and,  I  believe,  the  Irish  people, 
too,  are  determined  not  to  be  content  with  the  suspension  of 
those  laws,  but  are  bent  on  their  abolition  (loud  cries  of 
"hear,"  amongst  others  from  Mr.  O'Connell).  I  think 
this  matter  has  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  this  house 
altogether;  and  I  rejoice  that  this  question  of  the  Corn  Laws 
can  no  longer  be  affected  by  the  manoeuvring  or  private  com- 
munications or  compacts  of  any  members  of  the  legislature 
(cheers  from  the  Opposition).  It  has  beeu  disposed  of  and 
settled  out  of  doors ;  and  though  artifice  may  delay  the  mea- 
sure of  Government,  though  it  may  occasion  great  anxiety 
out  of  this  house,  the  more  certain  is  the  bill  to  be  carried 
(loud  cheers)  ;  and  the  only  proposal  which  can  be  success- 
fully substituted  for  that  of  the  Government  is  the  total  and 
immediate  repeal  (renewed  cheer*).  When  I  hear  the  noble 
member  for  Lynn  talk  with  a  complete  unconsciousne  ss  of 
past  arguments  which  have  been  utterly  refuted — showing 
an  obtuseness  which  I  can  only  account  for  by  supposing 
that  for  several  years  past  he  has  given  Ins  attention  to  sub- 
jects wholly  unconnected  with  public  affairs  (much  laughter 
from  both  sides) — when  I  hear  him  boast  that  he  is  backed 
by  240  of  the  gentlemen  of  England — while  I  bear  them  cheer 
him  while  he  is  giving  such  proofs  of  utter  delusion  as  to  the 
state  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  do  feel  anxious  that 
the  right  honourable  baronet  should,  if  possible,  appeal  to  the 
country  (loud  cheers  from  both  sides),  if  it  could  be  done 
without  great  inconvenience  to  the  trade  of  the  country  and 
great  derangement  of  the  business  of  this  house  (ironical 
cheers  from  the  protectionists).  I  say  I  wish  the  right 
honourable  gentlemen  could  appeal  to  the  country,  and  the 
country  would  make  a  moral  example  of  the  gentlemen  below 
the  gangway,  which  they  little  anticipate  (loud  and  long- 
continued  cheers  from  the  Opposition).  Now,  as  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  honourable  member  for  Limerick,  has  tha( 
honourable  gentleman  considered  the  practicability  of  opening 
the  port3  in  Ireland,  and  keeping  them  shut  in  England  \ 
Is  he  ready  with  another  measure,  or  can  he  give  us  the  de- 
tails of  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Limerick  and  by  the  noble  member  for  Lynn  (loud  cries  of 
"  hear,  hear"  amongst  others  from  Sir  R.  Peel)  ?  I  suppose 
he  has  planned  some  contrivance  for  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  provisions  from  Ireland  to  England;  because  if  ho 
has  not,  seeing  that  there  is  no  Custom- house  at  present  be» 
tween  the  two  countries,  there  is  no  possible  means  of  pre* 
venting  the  free  circulation  of  corn  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  substituting  for  that  brought  from  Ireland  to  this 
country  the  wheat  of  America  and  the  Baltic  (loud  cries 
of  "hear,  hear").  The  noble  lord  told  us  that  what  they 
wanted  in  Ireland  was  money,  and  not  provisions,  and  I 
heard  the  settlement  re  echoed  on  this  side.  Why,  if 
I  understand  the  accounts  rightly,  there  is  a  failure,  a 
positive  deficiency  of  the  staple  food  of  millions  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  ("  hear,  hear"  from  Mr.  O'Connell).  I  presume 
that  no  one  here  will  now  deny  that.  Well,  how  is  money 
to  simply  that  deficiency  of  food?  Why,  if  they  could 
change  into  ingots  of  gold  their  perishing  potatoes  it  would 
not  feed  the  people.  There  is  plenty  of  corn,  an  honour- 
able member  below  me  says,  and  it  is  sent  to  England.  His 
proposal  is  to  keep  in  Ireland  this  food  for  the  people.  But 
if  we  have  a  million  of  people  here  depending  on  the  provi- 
sions to  the  value  of  10,000,000/.- exported  from  Ireland,  and 
that  supply  is  kept  back,  of  course  the  million  in  England 
must  want  food  (hear,  hear,  hear).  But  the  honourable 
member  for  Limerick  leaves  out  of  his  consideration  the 
people  of  this  country  ;  nay,  more,  he  would  interfere  with 
their  free  access  to  food  wherever  it  can  be  procured,  for  he 
would  continue  the  bread  tax  in  England,  while  he  opens 
the  ports  in  Ireland  (hear,  hear).  I  am  not  about  to  detain 
the  house  with  any  arguments  as  to  the  Corn  Laws,  nor 
si  mil  I  attempt  to  show  that  Ireland  would  benefit  by  their 
abolition.  When  I  laboured  out  of  doors  for  the  total 
repeal  of  those  laws,  if  I  wanted  a  stronger  appeal  than  an- 
other, I  felt  I  could  always  quote  with  the  most  effect  the 
state  of  Ireland.  We  hear  of  the  people  thero  living  on 
water-cresses,  sea-weed,  and  turnip-tops.  Can  we  have  a 
stronger  proof  that  the  Corn  Laws  have  been  of  no  use  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  that  their  repeal 
can  do  them  no  harm  (cheers)?  I  agree  with  the  honour- 
able and  learned  member  for  Cork,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  would  afford  the  best  possible  chance  of  intro- 
ducing manufactures  into  Ireland.  Give  Ireland  Free  Trade 
in  corn  and  other  provisions,  and  the  people  must  be  idle 
(which  they  are  not)— they  must  be  slothful  and  uneuter- 
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prising  (which  I  utterly  deny) — or  they  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  west  const  of  Ireland'  and  its  maguificeut  streams  and 
waterfalls  for  the  establishment  of  those  manufactures  with 
which  they  can  purchase  the  provisious  to  be  wafted  to  their 
shores  across  the  Atlantic  (cheers).  I  am  most  anxious  not 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  house  by  making  any  lengthened 
observations  so  as  in  any  way  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
great  measure  ou  the  Com  Laws.  I  have  intruded  little  in 
tLcse  debates,  and  deeply  regret  that  the  measures  before  the 
house  have  come  to  a  dead  lock  (hear,  hear).  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  people  of  England  are  utterly  puzzled  and  per- 
plexed at  the  present  state  of  things.  I  am  almost  as  much 
so  myself  (hear,  and  a  laugh).  During  tbe  recess  I  was 
called  on  to  hold  great  public  meetings  in  Manchester  and 
in  London,  to  remonstrate  as  to  the  present  position  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  I  asked,  "  remonstrate  with  whom  ?"  I  de- 
clare, on  my  honour,  I  can't  tell  now  with  whom  we  could 
fairly  remonstrate.  I  can't  blame  the  Government;  and 
even"  if  I  were  disposed  to  do  so,  I  can't  agree  to  add  to  the 
weight  of  censure  heaped  on  them  with  an  unsparing  hand 
(hear,  and  a  laugh).  I  have  no  right  to  blame  the  members 
for  Ireland ;  and  inasmuch  as  I  claim  for  myself  the  right 
of  deciding  what  course  I  shaD  take  in  opposition  to  mea- 
sures introduced  into  this  house,  I  consider  them 
entitled  to  judge  for  themselves  how  far  they  may  be 
entitled  to  resist  the  first  reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill 
(loud  cheering).  I  deeply  regret,  however,  the  obstruc- 
tion which  has  taken  place.  May  I  remind  the  ho- 
nourable member  for  Limerick  that  the  Liberal  members 
on  this  side  are  quite  as  near  in  alliance  with  him  for  the 
good  of  Ireland  as  the  noble  member  for  Lyira  and  his  sup- 
porters (cheers  from  the  Opposition).  It  is  rather  hard  to 
hear  censures  dispensed  on  the  Liberal  members  in  the  same 
breath  in  which  compliments  are  paid  to  the  noble  lord  and 
his  followers.  I  do  hope  that,  on  this  side  at  all  events,  there 
will  be  good  humour  and  cordial  feeling  (hear,  hear,  and  a 
laugh),  and  I  don't  despair  that  on  another  evening  we  shall 
make  some  advance  in  the  Corn  Bill;  in  the  passing  of 
which  I  believe  sincerely  Ireland  is  more  interested  even  than 
England  (much  cheering). 

i  Mr.  Cobden's  speech  produced  a  marked  effect  on  the 
'  House;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  other 

^occupants  of  the  Treasury  benches,  were  amongst  the  most 
emphatic  of  the  cheerers.  Happening  to  he  closely  ob- 
serving the  House,  we  feel  convinced  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
did  not  cheer  the  particular  sentiment  which  provoked  the 
subsequent  personal  altercation.  The  secret  of  the  whole 
affair  is  this.  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Newdegate,  and  others  of  the 
protectionists,  were  terribly  annoyed  by  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Cobden.  Meantime,  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  retired 
"up  stairs,"  to  refresh  himself,  after  his  speech  on  the  terms 
of  the  "  Holy  Alliance."  "We  are  not  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
DTsraeli  was  in  the  house  during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den's speech  ;  we  rather  think  that  he  was  brought  down 
while  the  member  for  Stockport  was  on  his  legs,  and 
eagerly  informed  by  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Newdegate,  and  others( 

1  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  committed  the  unpardonable  au- 
dacity of  cheering  Mr.  Cobden's  definition  of"  the  people," 
as  being  those  who  lived  in  towns  !  Of  course,  he  was  told 
that  he  must  get  np,  and  try  his  hand  once  more  at  flaying  a 
Prime  Minister.  We  were  struck  by  the  peculiar  loudness 
of  the  tones  of  Mr.  DTsraeli,  so  different  from  his  usual 

I  eool,  cold,  sneering  style :  it  looked  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
imbibed  an  impulse,  and  was  exoterically  excited.  This, 
however,  is  an  exoteric  matter,  and  be  it  as  it  may,  Mr. 
D'Israeli  proceeded  to  pin  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  following  style : 

Mr.  D'Israeli  :  Before  we  go  to  a  division  on  this 
i   question  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  a  cir- 
j    cumstance  which  occurred  during  the  discussion.    1  cannot 
help  noticing  an  observation  made  use  of  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Stockport,  relative  to  a  subject  which  in  any 
time  or  in  any  place  is  well  deserving  of  notice.    I  therefore 
think  I  may  be  permitted  to  advert  to  it  in  a  few  words.  In 
making  that  observation  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
favoured  us  with  a  definition — which,  if  public  men  were  to 
indulge  in  very  often,  might  be  considered  advantageous. 
He  did  more.    He  has  threatened  us  with  imputations 
(hear,  hear),  he  has  held  up  to  us  the  terrors  of  popular 
reprobation  (hear,  hear),  and  has  imitated  the  conduct  of 
many  great  examples  in  not  shrinking  from  adding  a  deft 
nition  of  that  with  which  he  has  menaced  us  (hear,  hear). 
Tl.i.  authority  he  has  followed  is  familiar  to  all  of  us — even 
its  locality  is  recollected — but  I  can  inform  the  honourable 
i   member  that  the  street  in  which  the  three  celebrated  indivi 
j  duals  who  conceived  thev  were  the  people  of  England  lived 
t  is  not  any  street  in  Stockport  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  We 
'   are  told  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  without  the  sligbtest 
exception — without  the  least  modifying  qualification,  tbat 
,   the  people  of  England  are  the  people  who  live  in  the  towns, 
and  that  definition  was  loudly  cheered  by  one  gentleman, 
,    tbe  expression  of  whose  opinion  or  of  whose  feelings  must 
always  make  a  great  impression  on  this  house  and  through- 
■    out  this  country  ("  hear,  hear,"  from  some  hon.  members  be- 
hind Mr.  D'Israeli,  and  cries  of  "  no,  no,"  from  Sir  B.  Peel 
>    and  several  hon.  members  near  him).    I  say,  sir,  the  right 
hon.  baronet  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown,  at  the  moment 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  held  up  what  he  colled 
the  country  party  (renewed  cnes  of  "  no,  no,"  from  the 
same  quarter).    1  repeat  it— I  say  again  that  the  first  minis- 
ter of  tbe  Crown — at  a  moment  when  the  country  party  was 
threatened  by  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  with  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people,  when  that  threat  was  followed  by  a 
neat  and  terse  definition  of  what  the  people  are — namely, 
that  they  are  the  persons  who  live  in  towns — cheered  that 
definition  (expressions  of  dissent).   Yes.  There  was  a  very 
warm  cheer  from  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown  (no,  no). 
The  right  hon.  baronet  immediately  cheered  that  expression. 
The  circumstance  struck  me  at  the  time  ;  for  it  came  from 
the  same  right  hon.  individual  who  was  once  so  proud  of 
being  at  the  head  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  (loud  cries 
of  *  hear,  bear"  from  the  protectionists).   At  the  moment 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport,  in  a  tone  of  menace, 
threatened  the  country   party  with  the  control  of  public 
opinion,  and  said  that  a  powerful  sentiment  of  indignation 
would  arise  among  the  people  of  England  at  their  conduct, 
!    in  the  most  frank  and  open  spirit  he  gave  them  his  definition 
'    of  what  the  people  were,  as  being  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns.   The  right  hon.  baronet  cheered  that  sentiment — he 
I    accepted  that  definition : 

While  Mr.  D'Israeli  was  proceeding,  and  evidently  warm- 


ing into  a  furious  speech  (for,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
he  was  more  impetuous  than  usual),  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose, 
and  raising  his  hat,  exclaimed,  in  a  very  marked  inanncn 
"  That  I  totally  deny!" 

Mr.  D'Israeli,  thus  arrested,  in  the  full  swing  of  his 
speech,  paused,  and  said  :  "  If  the  right  honourable  baronet 
means  to  say  that  anything  I  have  said  is  false,  of  course  I 
cease — I  sit  down." 

In  justice  to  Mr.  DTsraeli,  we  must  remark  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  interruption  was  far  more  significant  than  the 
reporters  have  indicuted.  In  all  the  newspapers,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  reported  as  saying,  "  I  totally  deny  that,"  which  to 
a  reader  looks  comparatively  harmless.  But  the  actual 
words  were,  and  they  were  uttered  in  n  very  marked  manner, 
"  That  I  totally  deny !" 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  various 
speeches  which  followed.  The  Parliamentary  quarrel  was 
succeeded  by  a  Parliamentary  reconciliation ;  and  Mr.  Cob- 
den gave  the  following  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  which  had  excited  the  "  scene:" 

Mr.  Cobden  begged  to  remind  the  house  that  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  lion,  member  for  Slu-ewsbury.  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  right  honourable  baronet,  had  not  been 
used  by  him.  That  language  was  not  his  (bear,  hear). 
What  lie  said  was,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  ought 
necessarily  to  control  the  minority,  and  he  was  strictly  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  majority  of  the  people — the  bulk  of 
the  constituencies — lived  in  towns.  In  all  constitutional 
states  that  would  necessarily  be  the  ease  (hear). 

The  debate  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  was  adjourned  from 
Friday  till  Monday.  On  that  night,  Monday,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  spoke  :  and  uttered  the  following  emphatic  declaration 
as  to  his  imtentions  with  respect  to  the  Corn  Bill: 

"I  need  hardly,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "refer  to  the  un- 
gracious surmise  which  I  heard  held  out  during  the  debate, 
that  the  Government  had  become  indifferent  to  the  progress 
of  the  Cora  Bill,  and  had  interposed  this  discussion  with  the 
view  of  defeating  or  delaying  the  bill  I  have  mentioned 
(cries  of  "No,  no,"  from  the  Opposition).  I  heard  some 
honourable  gentleman  say  that,  though  he  did  not  think  this 
himself,  such  was  the  public  opinion.  I  declare  (without 
any  unnecessary  protestation  as  to  the  sincerity  of  my  con- 
viction), that  I  hope  it  is  sufficient  for  me  now  to  state,  that 
the  progress  of  discussion,  the  lapse  of  time  ,and  intervening 
events,  have  more  strongly  confirmed  the  opinion  I  enter- 
tained as  to  the  necessity  of  the  permanent  and  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  Com  Laws  (loud  and  long-continued  cheers 
from  the  Opposition).  I  will  not  deny  that  my  opinion  on 
this  question  has  lately  undergone  much  change;  but  it  is 
that  restrictions  which  I  first  believed  impolitic  I  now  be- 
lieve to  be  unjust  (cheers).  Consequently,  my  sense  of  their 
injustice  precludes  any  compromise  on  my  part  (renewed 
cheers).  What  I  proposed  in  the  shape  of  the  amount  of 
duty,  and  as  to  the  time  of  its  continuance,  is  all  I  am 
enabled  to  offer;  and  in  answer  to  those  injurious  suspi- 
cions which  have  been  expressed,  I  think  it  enough  to  say 
that  I  am  ready  to  attest,  by  any  public  act  or  declaration 
that  is  thought  necessary,  the  sincerity  of  my  motives  (loud 
and  long-continued  cheering).  So  far  then  from  urging  the 
uniform  usage  of  Parliament,  with  respect  to  such  a  bill  as 
this,  as  a  ground  of  obstruction  to  the  commercial  measures 
which  Government  has  proposed,  I  have  no  wish  to  defer 
for  a  single  day  the  final  decision  as  to  those  measures 
(cheers)." 

Another  adjournment  took  place  on  Monday,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  another  night  would  terminate  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  for  the  Protection  of 
Life  and  Properly  in  Ireland. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Tuesday,  Lord  Brougham  de- 
livered the  following  significant  speech : 

Lord  Brougham  called  the  attention  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  upon  the  woolsack,  and  also  of  the  noble  duke 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington),  to  a  motion  he  was  about  to 
make  for  five  returns  connected  with  the  question  of  the  im- 
portation of  corn  from  Ireland.  The  production  of  these 
papers  could  not  he  objected  to,  because  they  had  already 
been  produced  in  the  other  House.  It  might  naturally  sug- 
gest itself  to  noble  lords  that  he  was  rather  premature  in 
moving  for  returns  which  went  to  affect  the  discussion  they 
were  about  to  have  upon  that  most  important  measure,  the 
Corn  Bill,  which,  he  perceived  by  the  votes  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  had  at  various  times  and  in  different 
manners  occupied  its  attention  during  many  weeks  of  the 
present  session.  It  was  a  measure  which  he  perceived  from 
the  same  votes — for  of  course  he  could  only  look  to  the  votes 
for  information — had  made  no  considerable  progress  in  that 
house.  The  state  into  which  the  business  of  the  country 
had  been  brought,  according  to  the  votes — which  were  the 
only  records  he  had  access  to  by  the  constitution  of  tbe 
country,  by  the  law  of  Parliament,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
regularity  be  was  hound  to  admit,  was  such  that  in  the 
foreign  capital  from  whioh  he  had  lately  returned  he  had 
heard  grave  doubts  expressed  respecting  the  expediency  of 
our  system  by  persons  with  whom  no  doubt  he  differed  upon 
nearly  all  political  questions.  He  had  in  vain  defended  our 
system  against  his  friends  at  the  French  bar,  and  among 
French  politicians.  He  had  argued  with  them,  that  what 
they  looked  upon  as  the  radical  defect  and  vice  of  our  sys- 
tem was  only  of  a  passive,  temporary,  and  accidental  nature 
— that  it  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  varied  caprice  of 
fortune,  which  placed  certain  men  in  certaiu  positions  of 
which  they  availed  themselves,  affecting  to  be  a  measure 
which  in  their  hearts  they  hated,  or  affecting  to  be  against 
a  measure  which  in  their  hearts  they  loved,  complaining 
only  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  but  using  their  position 
for  the  purpose  of  postponing  it.  He  had  given  this  explana- 
tion to  his  friends  in  France  of  the  present  state  of  things 
with  regard  to  the  Com  Bill.  "But,"  said  they,  "  facts  are 
against  you  ;  you  do  not  get  on  ;  your  business  is  stopped  ; 
there  is  an  utter  incapacity  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country;  and  how  long  it  is  to  last,  or  what  is  to  happen, 
who  can  tell  ?"  His  other  answer  had  been  this:  the  nature 
of  the  British  constitution,  audits  singular  excellence,  is, 
that  wherever  there  shall  happen  to  arise  any  temporary 


mischief  from  the  friction  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  or  any 
resistance  in  the  medium  through  which  it  moves,  there  is 
in  that  great  political  engine — (the  perfection  of  human 
polity,  ns  he  firmly,  conscientiously,  and  seriously  believed — ■ 
a  well  regulated  constitutional  monarchy,  acting  by  means 
of  a  well-regulated  representative  system) — a  vis  meditalrix, 
a  power  of  readjustment,  self-corrective  and  adaptative, 
which  nevorfailcd  tO  get  rid  of  any  temporary  obstruction,  and 
to  restore  harmony  in  the  working  of  the  great  machine. 
Their  lordships  possessed  a  power  within  themselves  of  ap- 
plying the  corrective,  and  of  administering  an  effectual 
remedy.  If  in  any  quarter,  of  whatever  colour  of  polities, 
the  desperate  hope  was  entertained  of  frustrating  the  inten- 
tions of  Parliament,  and  of  the  country,  by  endless  and 
vexatious  delays,  or  of  postponing  the  arrival  of  that  great, 
and,  in  his  conscience  he  belieTcd,  must  salutary  measure 
into  their  lordships'  bouse  till  it  should  be  too  late  to  discuss 
it  (for  without  ample  discussion  (iod  forbid  it  should  bo 
carried  )  this  session,  then  the  remedy  was  in  their  lordships' 
own  hands,  for  they  had  the  power  of  anticipating  the  dis- 
cussion, and  of  coming  to  a  deliberate  and  well-considered 
opinion.  And  if,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  he  should, 
by  having  recourse  again  to  the  votes,  still  find  the  same 
obstruction  to  this,  and  indeed  to  all  business  elsewhere — 
for  it  was  not  to  the  Corn  Bill,  but  to  all  other  business  that 
the  obstruction  referred — he  should  deem  it  his  bounden 
duty,  as  their  lordships  had  the  unquestionable  right,  to 
bring  on  the  subject  for  discussion  without  waiting  for  the 
bill;  and  thus  give  noble  lords  an  opportunity  of  discussing, 
aud  deliberating,  and  pronouncing  their  opinion  upon  the 
general  principle  of  that  great  and  most  important  commer- 
cial change.  And  when  their  lordships,  after  discussion, 
should  have  pronounced  a  favourable  opinion  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, as  he  earnestly  hoped  and  confidently  expected  would 
be  the  case,  then  he  might  venture,  without  any  gift  of 
prophecy,  to  foretell  that  the  passage  of  that  and  other 
measures  would  no  longer  meet  with  obstruction  elsewhere. 
With  the  view,  therefore,  of  preparing  for  the  discussion — 
which  might  be  wholly  unnecessary,  but  which  might  also 
become  absolutely  necessary — he  took  leave  to  move  for  the 
returns. 

The  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  was  engaged  in  a 
discussion  on  the  conduct  cf  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  who  had 
deliberately  refused  to  attend  a  Committee,  on  the  plea  that 
as  an  Irish  member  he  would  only  attend  to  Irish  affairs. 
This  was  adjudged  to  be  a  contempt  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  house  ;  and  he  was  allowed  till  Thursday  to  consider 
whether  or  not  he  would  submit,  or  else  take  the  conse- 
quences . 

The  care  of  Lord  Ashley's  Ten  Hours'  Bill  has  devolved 
on  Mr.  Fielden  ;  and  on  Wednesday  the  second  reading 
came  on.  The  "  gangway"  section  have  been  making  great 
exertions  to  bring  up  country  gentlemen  to  vote  on  this 
occasion — the  only  object  being  the  impotent  and  con- 
temptible one  of  finding,  if  possible,  another  occasion  for  in- 
juring the  Government. 

On  Wednesday,  after  the  disposal  of  a  mass  of  railway  and 
other  business,  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Factories  Bill  was  proposed. 

Mr.  Hume  urged  the  inconvenience  of  proceeding  with 
the  bill  at  a  period  when  so  much  private  and  public  busi- 
ness remained  for  consideration,  and  pressed  Mr.  Fielden  to 
withdraw  it  for  the  present,  and  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the 
Government  to  its  being  brought  forward  on  some  future 
Government  night. 

A  desultory  conversation  arose,  during  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  intimated  an  opinion  that  he  could  not  assent  to  any 
arrangement  of  the  nature  proposed.  Various  members 
having  urged  that  the  debate  should  proceed, 

Mr.  Fielden  rose,  and,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length, 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  seconded  the  motion,  referring  to  the  pro- 
gress of  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  suggesting  that 
a  compromise  might  be  effected  by  which  the  duration  of 
factory  labour  might  he  limited  to  11  hours. 

Mr.  Hume,  after  arguing  that  the  hill  would  be  an  unjus- 
tifiable interference  with  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  trade, 
and  au  undue  restriction  on  the  employment  of  labour, 
moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  Ward  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sir  George  Strickland  urged  the  expediency  of  regulating 
factory  labour  to  the  extent  proposed  by  the  bill,  which  he 
consequently  supported. 

Sir  James  Graham  assigned  reasons  why  the  Government 
had  determined  to  support  the  amendment.  In  our  four 
great  staple  branches  of  manufacture,  the  cotton,  woollen, 
silk,  and  linen,  there  were  half-a-million  of  people  employed, 
the  amount  of  wages  paid  weekly  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling,  and  the  proportion  to  our  whole  annual  ex- 
ports borne  by  the  exports  of  these  four  branches  was  no 
less  than  three-fourths,  amounting  to  from  35,000,000/.  to 
40,000,000/.  An  error,  therefore,  would  prove  of  vital  im- 
portance. They  were  told  not  to  treat  this  question  as  one 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  But  capital,  profit,  and 
wages  all  resolved  themselves  into  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence ;  and  they  could  not  heat  it  otherwise  than  with 
reference  to  acknowledged  principles.  A  diminution  of  one- 
sixth  in  the  hours  of  labour  would  amount  to  a  tax  of  16  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  employed  ;  aud  they  could,  therefore, 
only  uphold  wages  by  raising  the  price  of  the  article  manu- 
factured. But  the  competition  in  foreign  markets  rendered 
this  impossible,  and  tho  reduction  must  inevitably  fall  ou 
wages.  It  was  the  hard  lot  of  n  man  that  "in  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  he  should  eat  bread ;"  and  as  the  only  capital  of  the 
working  man  was  his  labour,  let  them  beware  lest,  with  the 
purest  motives,  they  were  not  attempting  to  aggravate  the 
condition  of  the  working  man.  In  Frauee,  the  United; 
Slates,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  other  continental  countries,  the- 
hours  of  factory  labour  were  as  long,  or  longer,  than  in  this* 
country;  and  we  could  not  maintain  with  them  an  unequul! 
struggle,  burdened  as  we  were  with  many  restrictions. 
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He  believed  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  would  effect 
more  good  to  the  working  population,  believing  as  be  now 
did  that  it  was  not  merely  unwise,  but  unjust.  On  this 
•ubject  be  bad  changed  his  opinion,  and  had  been  exposed 
to  some  obloquy  on  account  of  it.  But  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  calmly  reviewing  his  judgment  on  this 
matter,  he  was  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  Corn  Law 
was  the  great  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  the  capitalist  and 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.  On  these  grounds  he 
joined  in  opposing  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mark  Philips  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the 
statesmanlike  speech  which  had  been  delivered  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  urged  the  practical  objection  to  the  interfer- 
ence with  adult  labour. 

Mr.  Bankes  then  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
which  after  some  conversation  was  agreed  to,  being  fixed 
for  Wednesday  week. 

On  Thursday,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  still  persisting  in  his 
refusal  to  obey  the  order  of  the  house  to  attend  a  committee, 
was  formally  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  by  busi- 
ness of  a  varied  nature.  Mr.  Hawcs  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  long-disputed  Danish 
claims;  carrying  a  motion  for  compensation  by  a  majority 
of  18.  Mr.  Bouverie  also  obtained  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  labourers 
employed  on  railways  and  other  public  works,  and  to  devise 
ameliorative  measures. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Lord  Chancellor  proposed  the 
second  reading  of  the  Government  bill,  called  the  Religious 
Opinions  Relief  Bill,  the  object  of  which  is  to  repeal  the 
various  penal  statutes  which  still  slumber  on  the  statute- 
Look,  against  Papists,  "  recusants,"  Dissenters,  and  so  forth. 
The  introduction  of  such  a  bill,  and  its  reception  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  is  a  very  striking  proof  of  our  progress. 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  gave  a  slight  note  of  opposition  ;  but 
generally  speaking  the  peers  indicate  that  they  have  moved 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  on  the  subject  of  toleration.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  exhibit  equal  liberality  on  the  sub- 
ject of  corn. 


NOMINATION  FOE  THE  FALKIRK  DIS- 
TRICT OF  BURGHS. 

Falkirk,  Wednesday,  Apbil  29. — The  nomination  of 
candidates  for  the  representation  of  the  burghs  of  Falkirk, 
Airdrie,  Hamilton,  Linlithgow,  and  Lanark,  took  place  here 
to-day,  upon  a  hustings  erected  on  a  vacant  space  of  ground 
called  the  Calender-Rigs, fused  occasionally  as  a  market- 
place for  the  sale  of  cattle  A  good  deal  of  interest  was  excited 
on  the  occasion,  and  but  one  feeling  seemed  to  prevail,  that 
Lord  Lincoln  ought  to  have  taken  the  pledge  prescribed  to 
him—namely,  that  he  should  retire  in  Mr.  Wilson's  favour 
when  a  general  election  took  place.  The  Liberal  interest 
3s  divided  to  some  little  extent.  Many  are  willing,  under 
•present  circumstances,  to  give  Lord  Lincoln  the  benefit  of 
their  suffrages  on  account  of  the  position  he  occupies  in  the 
present  Ministry ;  but  the  great  proportion  of  the  Free  Trade 
electors  are  determined  to  adhere  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  man  of 
their  choice,  as  they  maintain  that  while  Lord  Lincoln  goes 
along  with  them  in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he  will  not 
be  so  fair  an  exponent  of  their  views  on  other  great  ques- 
tions of  civil  and  commercial  liberty. 

The  canvass  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  vigour,  short 
as  is  the  time  since  the  candidates  came  into  the  field.  Ac- 
cordine  to  Mr.  Wilson's  party,  that  gentleman  has  a  majo- 
rity -of" lt?D..j as  regards  those  electors  who  "hftve  pledged  on 
both  sides',  but  as  there  are  fully  more  than  '200  of  the  con- 
stituency who  at  present  stand  neutral,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
Who  will  be  the  successful  candidate.  The  protectionist  party 
ttne  j*aid  to  be  united  in  their  support  of  Lord  Lincoln;  and 
it  is  reported  that  all  the  influence  of  Lord  Lincoln's  father- 
in- 'aw,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  will  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  constituencies  of  Hamilton  and  Lanark,  in  favour  of  bis 
noble  relative. 

The  two  candidates,  Lod  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Wilson,  ap- 
peared on  the  hustings  shortly  after  12  o'clock,  surrounded 
by  a  large  body  of  friends.  The  crowd  assembled  on  the 
occasion  would  not  number  much  above  000  persons,  who 
gave  the  candidates  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing. 

After  the  Sheriff  had  read  the  writ,  and  the  Act  against 
bribery  and  corruption, 

Colonel  Hamilton,  of  Cftirnhill,  came  forward  and  pro- 
posed Lord  Lincoln,  whose  nomination  was  seconded  by 
Bailie  Swim,  of  Hamilton. 

PrnvoKt  Dawson,  of  Linlithgow,  seconded  by  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, Airdrio,  nominated  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Dundyvau. 

Lord  Lincoln  then  presented  himself,  and  was  but  coldly 
receired.  His  Jordship  commenced  by  referring  to  the 
position  which  he  occupied  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  .absolute  necessity  there  was  for  strengthening  the 
hands,  of  t.V  Government  at  the  present  moment  by  sending 
him  to  Parliament.  He  declared  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  req»isit;on  which  had  been  sent  by  so  large  a  body  of 
the  electors  son>e  time  ago  to  his  opponent,  Mr.  Wilson, 
else  he  would  not  have  come  forward.  In  reference  to  not 
agreeing  to  the  condition  which  was  asked  of  him,  that  in 
the  event  of  his  receiving  the  support  of  Mr.  Wilson's  re- 
quisitionists,  he  would  retire  in  that  gentleman's  favour 
when  a  general  election  occurred,  his  lordslup  stated  that 
his  sole  objection  to  such  a  pledge  was,  that  it  would  impose 
a  condition  on  the  constituency  which  was  unconstitutional, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  prevent  them,  if  they  should  be 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties, 
from  again  asking  him  to  come  forward  at  a  general  elec- 
tion, which,  however,  he  had  no  intention  of  doing.  It 
eould  not  be  unknown  to  them,  it  was  known  to  the  whole 
world,  and  he  wished  to  make  no  secret  of  the  matter,  and 
his  colleagues  did  not  wish  to  make  any  secret  of  it,  that  the 
force  of  the  Government  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  their 
adopting  measures  of  Free  Trade.  Nobody  eould  read  the 
newspapers  without  observing  that  the  Government  were  not 
supported  by  the  large  body  that  used  formerly  to  support 
their  measures,  and  it  could  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  a 
great  proportion  of  that  party  were  bent,  not  only  on  defeat- 
ing Free  Trade  measures,  but  on  frustrating  their  passing. 
Was  it  not  a  fact,  that  within  these  few  days  an  alliance  had 
been  attempted  to  be  formed  between  the  agricultural  pro- 
tection party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  repealers 


of  Ireland  ?   Nobody  could  have  failed  to  see  that  an  at- 
tempt of  this  kind  had  been  made,  and  was  in  progress  of 
completion,  unless  others  should  come  forward  and  support 
ministers  (hear,  hear).  Could  anybody  witness  these  things 
without  seeing  that  nothing  but  the  position  in  which  the 
Government  found  themselves  placed  towards  the  country 
and  towards  the  Queen,  could  induce  them  to  persevere  with 
these  measures?    Could  anything  be  more  painful,  more 
irksome,  and  more  onerous,  than  the  position  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  at  the  present  moment?    They  had  not 
placed  themselves  in  that  position  from  a  regard  to  any 
selfish  object,  or  from  a  regard  to  any  private  feeling,  or 
from  any  wish  to  retain  power.   For  what,  then,  had  they 
placed  themselves  in  this  position  ?    It  was  done  from  a 
conscientious  conviction  that  the  measures  which  they  had 
proposed  were  essentially  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the 
country.    It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pro- 
tection parly  had  more  than  once  thrown  it  in  the  teeth  of 
the  Government  that  the  country  were  not  with  them.  They 
say,  look  at  the  election  of  South  Nottingham.    There  their 
Irish  Secretary  was  defeated  by  a  considerable  majority. 
Look  at  their  Colonial  Secretary.    He  was  unable  to  obtain 
his  re-election.    The  protection  party  say  that  in  both  these 
instances  the  members  of  the  Government  were  defeated  by 
the  protectionists.   Now  he  would  come  to  the  third  in- 
stance.   Did  not  the  protectionists  point,  and  with  still 
greater  force,  to  the  defeat  of  Captain  Rous  in  Westminster? 
Do  they  not  gay,  Here  was  a  man  who  professed  himself  an 
advocate  of  Free  Trade  measures?    (A  voice  from  the 
crowd — "He  was  a  turncoat,  as  well  as  yourself.")  They 
might  call  him  (Lord  Lincoln)  a  turncoat.    He  could 
assure  them  that  such  a  phrase  passed  him  unheeded  and 
unconcerned  (hear,  hear,  bear).    He  had  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  avowing  that  he  was  not  always  a  Free  Trader, 
and  therefore  he  gave  the  person  who  had  made  use  of 
the  term  the  full  benefit  of  his  observation  (hear).  But 
he  was  referring  to  the  case  of  Captain  Rous.  Captain 
Rous  was  defeated,  and  he  was  defeated  by  the  union 
of  the  protection  party  with  the  extreme  Free  Trade 
Liberal  party  (hear,  hear).    The  protection  party  in  Par- 
liament pointed,  and  with  justice,  to  such  a  victory,  and 
said,  "  Was  this  a  proof  of  the  desire  of  the  country  for  Free 
Trade  measures?"   It  was  true  that  there  was  a  love  for 
Free  Trade,  but  the  country  loved  individuals  more.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  if  the  country  were  so  interested  in  the 
progress  of  Free  Trade  measures  as  was  said  to  be  the  case, 
they  would  reject  him  who  was  not  only  able  to  give  asmuch 
assistance  as  another  in  carrying  them  out,  but  who  also, 
from  his  connection  with  the  Government  would  be  able 
more  efficiently  to  do  them  service  ?     This  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  protectionists  reasoned  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  use  they  made  of  the  rejections  he  had  referred  to  (hear, 
hear,  hear).    He  had  very  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
powers  and  abilities  were  greater  than  his  ;  but  he  did  say 
that  it  had  been  proved,  at  this  particular  juncture,  that  the 
Government  now  in  power  was  the  only  one  which  would 
be  able  to  carry  these  measures  out  ("  hear,  hear,"  and 
"  Oh.")    Whenit  was  found  that  the  interests  of  the  country 
demanded  these  measures,  which  could  no  longer  with 
safety  be  postponed,  did  not  the  present  Government  en- 
deavour to   baud  over  to   others    the  power  to  carry 
them  into   effect  ?     And  what  was  the  result  ?  They 
were  unable  to  do  so.     Lord    John    Russell  himself 
had  since  stated,  in  the  House    of   Commons,  that  he 
would  have  failed  if  he  had  attempted  it.    This  being  the 
case,  he  (Lord  Lincoln  j  must  ask,  was  it  wise,  in  reference 
to  these  measures,  to  reject  a  member  of  the  Government  ? 
Lord  John  Russell  had  failed,  and  it  was   proved  that  he 
could  not  carry  them.     Was  it  wise  to  reject  a  member  of 
the  Government,  when  by  so  doing  they  were  destroying  the 
moral  effect  which  must  attend  the  re-election  of  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  as  a  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  present  moment  ?    He  was  sure  that  if  they  were 
playing  the  game  of  the  protection  party,  they  could  not  play 
it  more  effectually  and  better  than  they  were  now  doing 
(cries  of  "No,  no,"  from  the  crowd).     He  heard  a  voice 
saying  "No."   But  he  would  appeal  to  them  whether,  if 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  or  any  of  those  acting  with  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  were  to  dictate  the  course  which  a 
constituency  like  this  should  pursue,  where  he  knew  that  the 
majority  of  the  Free  Traders  was  so  great,  they  would  not  de- 
sire that  they  should  take  that  course  which  had  been  taken 
in  Westminster,  and  when  they  had  two  Free  Traders  to  deal 
with,  that  the  electors  should  reject  the  one  connected  with 
the  Government  and  take  the  other?    He  besought  the  elec- 
tors to  consider  the  consequences  that  must  attend  his  rejec- 
tion. He  was  confident  that  his  anticipations  would  be  re- 
alised and  that  they  would  find  that  the  Government  mea- 
sures would  be  retarded,  he  should  not  say  even  for  a  time, 
but  absolutely  defeated.   He  was  confident  that  if  the  result 
of  the  election  should  turn  out  to  be  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  re- 
turned, however  much  the  Free  Traders  of  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  other  places,  at  other  times  might 
rejoice,  on  this  occasion  they  would  deeply  regret  it.  He 
was  confident  that  in  these  great  marts  of  commerce  there 
would  be  lamentation  and  regret.   He  was  equally  certain 
that  it  would  be  the  cause  of  joy  and  exultation  in  No.  17, 
New  Bond-street  ("hear,  hear,"  and  laughter).    He  would 
not,  he  was  sure,  ask  any  man  to  wave  his  political  opinions 
to  him.    He  would  not  do  it  himself  to  any  man  ;  and  he 
would  ask  no  man  to  do  what  he  lu'mself  was  not  prepared 
to  do;  but  he  must  say  that  no  political  opinion  would  be 
compromised  by  this  course,  and  he  was  quite  confident  that 
if  the  electors  took  the  course  which  he  recommended,  they 
would  be  furthering  in  the  only  way  which  they  possessed 
the  measures  which  they  had  so  much  at  heart.    Had  he 
been  addressing  another  constituency,  he  would  have  en- 
tered at  some  length  into  the  question  which  was  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons.    He  did  so  when  addressing 
the  constituency  of  South  Nottingham,  before  he  was 
defeated,  because  he  felt   that  it  was  his  incumbent 
duty  to  endeavour  to  convince  them,  however  feeble  might 
be  his  efforts.   He  feit,  however,  that  the  constituency  he 
was  now  addressing  required  no  conviction.    He  knew 
that  they  were  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  the  measure  of 
Free  Trade,  and,  therefore,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  mere 
waste  of  time.   An  elector  had  called  out  to  him  that  he 
was  a  turncoat,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  addreos,  had 
stated  that  he  was  no  new  convert  to  Free  Trade.  He 
(Lord  Lincoln)  knew  that  such  was  the  ease,  and  he  sup- 
posed that  he  meant  to  draw  a  contrast  between  himself 
and  him  (Lord  Lincoln).    If  such  was  the  case,  he  would 
say  that  he  thought  that  if  they  taxed  him  with  being  a  turn- 
coat and  a  convert  to  Free  Trade,  they  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
the  sacrifices  he  had  made  in  the  matter,  and  that  before 
they  used  it  as  a  term  of  reproach  they  ought  to  consider 
what  were  the  motives  which  could  possibly  influence  him 
in  changing  his  opinions.  If  there  was  any  man  amongst 


them  who  could  assign  any  motive  of  a  personal  aud  im- 
proper character,  they  might  brand  him,  if  tbey  would,  and 
kick  him  out  of  the  town  ^  applause).  Why,  every  interest 
connected  with  ths  maintenance  of  power,  every  interest  in 
regard  to  his  personal  friends,  every  interest  in  regard  to  a 
constituency  that  he  respected  and  loved,  every  interest 
of  a  domestic  and  private  kind  was  at  variance  with  the 
step  he  took  (hear,  hear).  But  he  would  not  ask  them  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  that.  He  would  not 
ask  them  to  acquit  him  of  any  improper  motives  because 
his  interests  were  all  one  way  while  his  conduct  was 
another ;  but  be  did  say,  that  even  as  regarded  this  election 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  convert  to  these  measures  did  not 
make  him  less  fit  to  be  the  representative  of  these  opinions 
than  Mr.  Wilson  (hear,hear);  and  for  this  reason,  that  most 
frequently  in  public  life  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  men  who 
went  into  Parliament  adopted  their  principles,  not  from  ac- 
curate observation  and  study,  but  because  they  were  brought 
up  in  a  certain  society,  and  because  they  were  educated  in 
those  principles.  If  the  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
these  principles  have  subsequently,  after  mature  reflection 
and  study,  and  after  testing  them  by  observation  and  expe- 
rience, changed  their  views  without  any  appearance  of  cor- 
rupt and  improper  motives,  he  thought  that  was  rather  an 
additional  reason  not  only  of  the  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  these  principles,  but  a  security  that  he  was  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  cany  them  into  effect.  Lord  Lincoln  then  said 
that  he  had  entered  into  this  contest  believing  that  he  was 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  electors  unani- 
mously, or  something  nearly  so.  He  concluded  by  request- 
ing those  who  had  promised  to  support  him  at  the  poll  to 
come  early  on  Friday  morning,  and  to  bring  their  friends 
along  with  them,  and  said  that  although  the  contest  would 
be  a  close  one,  he  had  every  reason  to  anticipate  success. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  received  with  great  applause,  made 
some  introductory  remarks  as  to  the  poor  effect  which  the 
remarks  he  intended  to  make  would  have  upon  the  meeting, 
coming,  as  they  did,  after  the  able  address  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  who  was  not  only  high  in  rank,  but  held  the  dis- 
tinguished position  of  a  Cabinet  Minister.  (A  Voice :  "  it's 
not  men,  but  measures  that  we  want.")  As,  however,  the 
electors  who  had  been  so  kind  as  to  put  him  in  this  position 
had  not  asked  him  to  make  any  apology  for  them,  he  con- 
sidered that  he  now  stood  in  the  high  position  of  being  fo^ 
the  first  time  on  an  equality  with  his  lordship,  as  they  were 
both  seeking  the  same  thing — the  suffrages  of  the  electors 
(cheers).  The  noble  lord  having  stated  his  claims,  it  was 
now  his  (Mr.  Wilson's)  duty  to  do  the  same;  but,  before 
doing  this,  it  might  be  necessary  that  he  should  say  a  few 
words  on  the  position  in  which  they  respectively  stood,  as  a 
great  part  of  this  contest,  particularly  as  regarded  Lord 
Lincoln  himself,  was  in  reference  to  the  relation  in  which 
they  stood  to  each  other.  He  hoped  and  trusted  that  be 
would  be  able  to  show  that  this  contest  was  not  of  his  seek- 
ing. It  had  been  already  stated,  but  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  stating  it  to  them  again,  that  a  requisition  from 
the  electors  of  five  different  burghs  had  been  presented 
to  him  some  months  ago.  That  requisition,  so  numerously 
signed  as  to  secure,  in  his  opinion,  his  election,  asked  him 
when  a  dissolution  took  place — a  vacancy  was  not  the  word, 
but  he  considered  them  the  same  thing— to  allow  himself  to 
be  named  as  a  candidate  for  their  suffrages.  In  answer  to  , 
this  requisition,  he  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  the  electors,  sta- 
ting that  he  agreed  to  pledge  himself  to  come  forward  when- 
ever they  required  him  to  do  so.  Things  remained  in  this 
position  till  Monday  week,  when  an  application  was  mads 
to  him  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Lord  Lincoln,  but  < 
not  by  himself,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  late  member, 
Mr.  Baird,  resigning  his  seat,  he,  (Mr.  Wilson)  would 
waive  his  claim  upon  the  electors  at  this  time.  The 
arguments  used  to  induce  him  to  do  t'  is  were,  in. 
the  first  place,  that  Lord  Lincoln  was  a  Cabinet  Minister,  ( 
and  that  being  a  Cabinet  Minister  without  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  of  great  consequence  J 
that  he  should  have  a  seat,  so  as  to  enable  the  pre- 
sent Government  to  carry  through  their  Free  Trade  mea- 
sures. His  (Mr.  Wilson's)  answer  at  once  was  that  for  him- 
self, he  had  not  the  slightest  objection;  but  the  question  < 
was,  would  the  constituency  go  along  with  him  ?  In  order 
to  ascertain  this,  he  consulted  the  electors  in  the  different 
burghs  who  had  signed  the  requisition,  and  in  three  of  the 
burghs  it  was  carried  unanimously  to  allow  him  to  waive  his 
privilege  for  the  present  in  favour  of  Lord  Lincoln.  In  two 
of  the  burghs  there  was  a  slight  difference  of  opinion,  but  a 
motion  to  the  same  effect  was  ultimately  carried  by  a  majo- 
rity. In  allowing  him  to  waive  his  claims  for  the  present, 
they  attached  to  it  a  condition,  that  his  lordship  should 
pledge  himself  not  to  come  forward  when  a  general  election 
took  place,  as  it  was  their  intention  to  give  their  suffrages  to 
a  candidate  whose  principles  were  more  in  accordance  wini 
their  own  upon  questions  of  general  politics.  After  being 
through  all  the  burghs,  he  (Mr.  Wilson)  called  upon  Lord 
Lincoln  and  communicated  to  him  what  had  passed,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  condition  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
His  lordship  frankly  and  immediately  said,  that  that  was  a 
condition  with  which  he  feared  he  could  not  comply. 
He  asked  his  lordship  to  reconsider  the  matter,  because, 
if  that  was  to  be  his  answer,  he  was  afraid  that  the  arrange- 
ment would  be  broken  up.  The  next  morning  he  received  a 
communication  from  his  lordship,  reiterating  the  same 
statement — that  he  still  held  that  it  was  his  duty  to  decline 
such  a  pledge.  He  was  glad,  however,  to  hear  from  what 
his  lordship  had  stated  in  the  address  which  he  had  just 
delivered,  that  he  had  now  no  intention  to  offer  himself 
again  as  a  candidate  for  those  burghs.  (Lord  Lincoln — "I 
said  so  throughout.")  He  wished  his  lordship  had  stated  to 
him  (Mr.  Wilson),  when  he  applied  to  him  what  he  hail  now 
stated  ;  he  would  have  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  have  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  constituency,  and  he  would  almost  take  upon 
himself  to. say  that  they  would  have  so  modified  the  written 
pledge,  and  allowed  the  field  to  be  left  open  for  Lord  Lin- 
coln. (A  Voice—"  Leave  it  yet.")  He  would  therefore  leave 
it  with  them  to  judge  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  this 
contest.  He  thought  that  the  pledge  which  was  asked  of 
Lord  Lincoln  was  nothing  more  than  reasonable.  He  was 
not  so  versed  in  court  punctilio  as  to  see  the  difference  be 
tween  his  lordship  saying  that  he  would  not  stand  and  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  standing  (a  laugh).  He  thought  it 
was  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  He  could  assure  them 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  say  a  word  that  would  hurt  the  fi  el- 
ings  of  Lord  Lincoln,  in  waiting  upon  whom  he  had  received 
every  courtesy  and  respect.  He  considered  it  right  that 
he  should  now  say  a  sentence  or  two  upon  his  own  political 
views  (hear,  hear).  He  would  give  his  assistance  to  every 
thing  which  would  tend  to  promote  the  spread  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  (tremendous  cheering).  With  regard  to 
the  great  question  that  was  now  agitating  the  country 
—that  of  Free  Trade— it  jlmd  his  most  hearty  support. 
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He  considered  that  they  were  all  under  a  debt  of  great 
gratitude  to  the  present  Ministry,  who  had  come  forwnrd 
with  this  bold  measure — the  boldest  measure  proposed  in 
this  country  since  the  Reform  Bill ;  aud  he  hoped  uud 
trusted  thnt,  notwithstanding  all  the  drags  which  were  put 
upon  it,  it  would  yet  come  out  of  the  House  of  Commons 
unscathed.  (A  Voice — "  What  length  will  you  go  in  extendi 
ing  the  franchise  )  "'?  He  would  answer  that  question  by-l 
and-bye.  While  he  thought  they  were  under  the  deepest! 
obligations  to  the  present  Ministry  for  proposing  so  enlarged' 
a  measure  of  Free  Trade,  he  thought  it  would  not  do  to  leave 
the  subject  without  expressing  regret  that  they  had  not  gone 
farther.  But  it  waa  not  the  present  Ministry  that  were  en- 
titled to  all  the  honour  connected  with  these  measures.  They 
must  go  farther  back.  They  must  go  back  to  the  people, 
who  had  brought  their  weight  to  bear  upon  the  question. 
That  great  body,  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  were  the 
chief  instruments  in  carrying  this  matter  forward  (cheers). 
In  fact,  that  League  hail  set  up  a  new  sort  of  repre- 
sentation in  opposition  to  the  representation  of  the 
House  of  Commons:  and  the  members  of  that  League 
formed  a  body  which  acted  so  energetically  on  Govern, 
mcnt,  that  they  found  there  was  no  resisting  it.  And 
then  there  also  came  to  the  assistance  of  Government  an 
ally  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind  in  the  shape  of  a  failure 
in  the  potato  crop ;  so  that  Ministers  were  obliged 
to  consider  the  subject,  and  to  devise  the  present 
measures.  He  thought  that  Government  ought  never 
to  have  clogged  the  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  with  the  condition  of  three  years.  They  ought  to 
have  repealed  them  at  once  (cheers).  More  than  that,  he 
would  have  had  them  to  include,  in  this  present  bill,  nil  the 
protective  duties  which  exist,  as  protection  wns  the  worst  of 
all  ways  to  raise  a  revenue.  He  would  also  have  all  the 
import  taxes  taken  off  every  article  of  food ;  especially  of 
such  articles  as  tea  and  sugar.  He  was  also  opposed  to 
that  clause  in  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  declared  that 
all  parties  who  were  found  out  of  their  houses  between 
•unset  and  sunrise,  and  who  were  not  able  to  give  a  reasoni 
for  so  being  out  of  their  houses,  should  be  subject  to 
such  a  heavy  punishment  as  transportation  (hear,  hear, 
and  cheers).  He  considered  that  this  was  unduly  inter- 
fering with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  was  actually 
a  sort  of  forging  fetters  for  the  people  of  Ireland  (hear). 
Other  laws  should  be  adopted  for  the  state  of  Ireland  than 
these.  Mr.  Wilson  went  on  to  say,  that  he  claimed  their 
suffrages  because  he  knew  that  his  political  opinions  were 
more  in  harmony  with  theirs  than  those  of  his  lordship; 


walls.  How  wise  must  be  the  policy  of  that  Minister  whose, 
object  is  the  maintenance  of  honest  employment  for  our  in- 
genious and  ablebodied  artisans  and  operatives,  the  continu- 
ance to  them  of  good  wages  in  return  for  their  labour,  and 
the  plentiful  supply  of  sound,  wholesome  and  cheap  food!  In 
these  gifts  the  Minister  would  form  the  best  and  cheapest  de 
fence  of  this  and  every  other  part  of  the  nation,  and  without 
them  the  tranquillity  of  no  populous  manufacturing  district 
can  be  preserved. 

It  may  have  been  inferred,  from  the  dead  calm  that  ap 
pears  to  pervade  all  classes  in  respect  to  the  great  Ministerial 
measure  of  the  session,  that  no  public  interest  or  anxiety  is 
felt  on  the  question.  If  such  a  notion  prevail  in  any 
influential  circle,  a  great  error  has  been  fallen  into.  The 
interest,  the  anxiety,  the  intense  desire  on  the  subject,  are 
strong  and  powerful  as  ever:  and  it  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  had  it  not  been  so  ;  for  the  struggle  here  has  not  beeu 
one  of  party,  but  of  principle.  After  the  first  week's  debate 
in  the  Commons  on  the  measure,  some  impatience  was 
exhibited  from  the  frivolous  nonsense  dealt  forth  by  tenth- 
rate  "  Protection"  orators  ;  but,  as  it  was  felt  that  these  gen 
tlemen  were  indulging  in  a  sort  of  last-dying  speeches, 
charity  and  patience  were  extended  to  them  with  a  liberal 
hand,  in  the  hope  that  the  farce  of  opposition  would  soon 
pass  away,  and  be  followed  by  a  measure  of  substantial 
justice. 

The  people  here  now  appear  to  be  in  the  transition  state, 
from  the  passive  to  the  nctive  mood.  Surprise  and  iudigna 
tion  seem  to  be  spreading;  and,  if  trickery  or  procrastination 
be  tried  as  a  hoodwink,  the  united  voice  of  Lancashire 
Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire,  will  reverberate  among  the  valljes 
and  hills,  that  the  sound  will  be  heard  within  St.  Stephen's, 
as  on  memorable  occasions  gone  by. 

Then,  with  reference  to  the  League.  A  notion  has  been 
entertained  that  that  organization  is  virtually  extinct,  and 
that  its  resuscitation  would  be  impossible.  "  The  wish  is 
father  to  the  thought."  The  League  had  never  more  vital 
elements  within  it  than  at  this  moment.  Let  the  "  Protec- 
tionists" kick  out  Peel's  bill,  and  the  League,  in  48  hours 
afterwards  would  be  reanimated  and  full  of  vigour  "  as  a 
giant  refreshed;"  its  strides  would  be  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  laud  ;  if  a  quarter  of  a  million  fund  should 
not  be  sufficient,  a  half  million,  or  a  million  fund  would  be 
raised  to  meet  monopoly  in  its  strongholds,  and  to  vindicate 
the  justice  of  Free  Trade.  This  is  no  idle  boast,  as  the 
Protectionists  and  their  allies  would  soon  find  to  their  cost. 
The  vast  population  in  the  manufacturing  districts  have  set 
their  hearts  upon  freedom  from  monopoly ;  aud  from  the 


and  that  it  would  be  altogether  an  anomaly  for  such  a  Liberal  achievements  of  the  past  an  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
constituency  to  return  ns  their  representative  a  Conservative,    successes  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Wilson  then  answered  the  question  put  to  him  as  to  the  The  opposition  hitherto  given  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill,  too 
extension  of  the  franchise  ;  and  stated,  that  while  he  was  forf  frequently  "frivolous  and  vexatious,"  has  been  productive 


an  extension  of  it  beyond  the  present  10/.  qualification,  he 
had  not  made  up  his1  illllltl  US'  UJ  LllU  Wficl  lenglli  'he  would 
go.    He  concluded  amidst  great  applause. 

The  sheriff  then  called  for  a  show  of  hands,  when  only 
about  a  dozen  were  held  up  for  Lord  Lincoln.  A  poll  was 
demanded,  on  the  part  of  his  lordship,  by  Colonel  Hamilton, 
and  the  polling  was  fixed  by  the  sheriff  to  take  place  on 
Friday. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  a  person  asked  Lord  Lin- 
coln what  length  he  would  go  in  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  ; 
to  which  his  lordship  at  once  frankly  replied  that  he  would 
not  extend  it  farther  than  it  was  at  present. 

The  assemblage  then  quietly  dispersed. 


STATE  OF  THE   MANUFACTURING  DIS- 
TRICTS OF  LANCASHIRE. 

(From  a  Correspondent  of  the  Times.) 

Manchester,  April  25. — There  is  n  whisper  floating 
here  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  "  protection"  party,  by 
means  of  an  unholy  alliance,  to  extinguish  the  Ministerial 
Corn  Bill  and  Tariff. 

If  there  be  truth  in  this  rumour — which  Heaven  forbid  ! — 
then  will  there  be,  for  once  at  least,  a  fatal  realisation  of  the 
truth  of  the  well-known  phrase,  "  Quot  Deus  vult  perdere 
prius  dementat." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  men  professing  to  be  enlight- 
ened, as  the  '•  protectionists  "  do,  and  pretending  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  and  the  wants  of  the  country, 
would  venture  to  exhibit  so  besotted  a  state  of  mind  as  to 
arrest — for  that  is  all  they  could  do — a  measure,  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  which  have  been  proved  and  re-proved  at 
least  a  thousand  times,  by  men  of  all  ranks  of  life,  and 
which  could  be  enforced  again  and  again,  with  the  eloquence 
of  truth  and  nature,  and  with  a  withering  sarcasm,  by  thou- 
sands of  our  horny-handed  and  fustian-jacketed  operatives  in 
tbis  district.  Were  it  not  that  we  have  the  history  of  the 
Beform  Bill  before  our  eyes,  and  the  absurd  and  futile  ob- 
structions thrown  in  its  way  by  men  said  to  possess  heredi- 
tary wisdom,  we  could  scarcely  give  credit  for  a  moment  to 
such  a  report.  But  well  recollecting  that  period,  and  wit 
nessing  the  escapades  of  dukes,  earls,  and  barons,  who  all 
anticipated  revolutions  and  commotions  which  never  existed 
anywhere  but  in  their  heated  imaginations,  we  are  disposed 
to  place  reliance  on  the  statement  that  the  monopolists  in- 
tend to  overthrow  the  Bill. 

_  If  such  folly  and  wickedness  be  contemplated,  the  protec- 
tionists must  have  most  erroneous  views  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  and,  like  the  ostrich  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  must  imagine  that,  by  shutting  their  eyes  to 
coming  evils,  they  will  thereby  escape  from  their  conse- 
quences. Before  such  an  act  was  perpetrated,  would  it  not 
be  wise  in  some  of  them  to  visit  this  hive  of  human  intelli- 
gence and  industry,  thnt  an  honest  report  of  *  the  goodly 
land  '  might  be  prepared  for  the  emergency?  To  see  with 
their  own  eyes  and  hear  with  their  own  ears  would  doubtless 
be  exceedingly  inconvenient,  ns  staggering  facts  and  alarm- 
ing statements,  painfully  true,  might  derange  impending 
orations  and  produce  some  serious  conversions.  But  if  the 
protectionists  will  not  examine  for  themselves  into  the  state 
of  the  northern  manufacturing  districts,  let  them  "lay  not 
the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls  "  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  are  as  blind,  and  partial,  and  indolent  as  them- 
selves. To  the  grent  mass  of  the  enlightened  and  liberal- 
minded  people  of  England  (in  whom  may  be  comprised  men 
of  every  political  shade  of  opinion)  the  state — the  fearful 
Mat*:  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  is  fully  and  accurately 
known.  1 
So  long  as  the  labouring  community  in  this  district  are 
provided  with  full  work  and  liberal  wages  they  are  contented 
and  happy.  A  more  peaceable,  industrious,  and  honest  po- 
pulation is  not  to  be  found  within  her  Majesty's  dominions. 
But  deprive  the  people  of  employment  and  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, expose  them  to  poverty  and  disease,  and  crime  will 
not  lag  behind.   Hunger  is  said  to  break  through  stone 


of  extensive  mischief.  The  staple  manufacture  of  this  dis- 
trict hns  been  almost  paralysed,  and  both  masters  and  men 
have  been  driven  nearly  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  delay 
has  been  detrimental  to  all  classes,  and  if  much  longer  con- 
tinued the  effects  will  be  disastrous.  On  all  sides  do  we  hear 
that  the  stagnation  in  trade  will  increase  in  proportion  as 
the  Corn  Bill  and  the  tariff  are  delayed.  Manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  shopkeepers  are  haunted  with  uncertainty 
and  indecision,  not  knowing,  in  this  doubtful  state  of  things, 
what  to  do  for  the  best. 

A  gentleman  here,  very  extensively  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures, communicates  as 'follows: — "The  present  state  of 
trade  is  much  depressed,  there  being  no  demand.  The  spin- 
ning department  is  a  good  deal  depressed,  compared  with 
the  last  year ;  still,  that  may  he  considered  to  be  about  the 
best  part  of  the  cotton  trade.  The  hands,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  pretty  fully  employed,  with  the  exception  of  hand- 
loom  weavers ;  nor  is  there  any  alteration  in  wages.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  market,  parties  who  have  to  manufac- 
ture even  by  power  have  great  difficulty  in  maintaning  their 
ground.  There  seems  to  be  a  deep  regret  that  the  progress 
of  the  Ministerial  measure  is  so  much  retarded,  as  the  delay 
tends  to  depress  manufactures.  It  is  thought  that,  if  it 
were  to  pass  into  a  law,  a  revival  of  trade  would  immedi- 
ately follow;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  delayed  too 
long,  there  is  very  little  hope  of  experiencing  a  brisker  trade 
before  the  latter  end  of  the  year." 

Another  letter  from  a  leading  merchant,  with  no  strong 
party  predilections,  has  the  following  passage  : — "  That  the 
present  Free  Trade  measure  before  Parliament  tends  to  de- 
press there  can  be  no  doubt,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  as 
to  its  results.  But  eventually,  if  passed,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
parties  in  political  society,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  that  it 
will  do  a  great  deal  of  good;  and  the  majority  are  anxious 
to  have  it  passed." 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  at  present  there  are  upwards  of 
1500  hand-loom  weavers  in  this  town  entirely  unemployed. 
A  communication  made  by  two  of  the  unemployed  weavers 
to  the  writer  of  this  letter  is  as  follows : — "  The  present 
statement  is  to  inform  you  that  there  is  a  great  number  of 
hand-loom  weavers  thrown  on  the  streets  for  want  of  em- 
ployment. The  workpeople  of  Messrs.  Aspinall,  Turner, 
and  Co.,  are  200  in  number,  all  idle;  of  Messrs.  Swainson 
and  Birchwood,  300,  all  idle ;  of  Messrs.  George  Faulkner 
and  Co.,  .300,  all  unemployed;  of  Messrs.  Peter  Dixon  and 
Sons,  400,  a  few  employed.  The  fabrics  of  work  manufac- 
tured by  these  gentlemen  are  chiefly  coarse  handkerchiefs, 
buff  checks,  and  occasionally  coarse  ginghams,  We  are 
told  that  our  misery  at  present  is  caused  by  Sir  R.  Peel's 
measure  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  taking  its  proper 
effect." 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  this  populous  district.  It  is 
placed  in  imminent  peril,  and  the  consequences  no  man  can 
predicate. 

One  word  ns  to  the  result  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  measures. 
Should  the  bill  be  passed,  the  effect  would  immediately  be 
seen  in  the  restoration  of  trade  to  general  activity,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  all  classes  of  the  working  community,  and  in  the 
diffusion  of  content  and  happiness  among  all  ranks  of  the 
people  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  bill  should  be  thrown  out,  or  further  delayed,  there 
would  be  no  outbreak,  uo  resort  to  physical  force  or  violence, 
no  tumult  or  outrage.  The  men  who  have  guided  the  Corn 
Law  agitation  have  taught  a  higher  class  of  political  ethics 
than  dependence  on  riot  aud  insubordination,  Their  ap- 
peals hare  constantly  been  to  the  mind,  to  the  judgment, 
the  reason,  the  entire  thinking  powers  of  their  auditories 
But,  if  the  bill  be  thrown  out  we  shall  not  be  in  a  quiet  or 
tranquil  state ;  there  will  he  no  supincuess,  no  inertness. 
The  mottoes  will  he,  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,"  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  'em!"  The  intellects  of  the  dis- 
trict will  be  in  arms  ;  n  moral  commotion,  a  mighty  revolu- 
tion will  be  heartily  and  simultaneously  embarked  in;  nnd 
who  of  the  Buckingham  or  Richmond  faction  will  be  power- 
ful enough  to  arrest  the  headlong  torrent  ?  The  struggle 
there  will  be,  not  for  repeal  in  three  years,  but  for  total  and 


immediate  repeal.  The  cry  will  be  for  present,  not  procrasti- 
nated JUS WefiJ  and  the  victory  will  be  decided  in  favour  of 
the  in ..«y,  as  surely  as  triumph  has  already  crowned  their 
exertions.      •    '  ,  . 

It  is  to  be  h6Wd,  however,  that  the  folly  and  bopelessne-w 
of  arresting  public  opinion  will  be  abandoned,  and  that  de- 
cent submission  to  a  force  so  irresistible  will  nt  length  be  re- 
solved upon.  By  continuing  their  crusade,  the  protectionists 
can  gain  nothing  but  odium,  contempt,  nnd  dsfeat.  The 
people  are  too  many  for  them;  rtud  the  claims  of  justice  are 
too  powerful  and  too  highly  prized  I'V  the  industrial  millions 
of  Great  Britain  to  be  given  up,  with  r«c™nrit  feeling,  at  the 
summons  of  a  select  party  of  men,  whom  a"  breath  jas  mode, 
and  whom  a  breath  can  unmake. 


FOREIGN  NATIONS  AND  FREE  TRADE! 

( Frrnn  the  Thne$.~) 
The  Continent  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  arc  in- 
fested with  one  class  of  politicians  nnd  political  writers, 
whose  blind  nnd  ignorant  hostility  towards  this  country  has 
led  them  first  to  ascribe  to  the  Government  of  England  cer- 
tain general  characteristic*,  infinitely  remote  from  the  tru<? 
spirit  of  our  policy  ;  and,  secondly,  to  shape  ali  the  incidents' 
of  our  history  to  fit  their  preconceived  errors.  To  support 
the  doctrine  that  (be  views  of  the  British  Cabinet  are  rm  ari- 
ably  dictated  by  the  niost  long-sighted  cunning  to  the  most 
selfish  ends,  these  wiseacres  indulge  themselves  with  niflsV 
mited  perversion  of  fact,  and  they  invent  the  strongest  theo- 
ries to  account  for  their  construction  of  the  simplest  occur- 
rences. According  to  this  absurd  class  of  observers,  Great 
Britain  made  war  upon  the  Chinese  solely  to  enforce  the  sale 
of  opium  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  it  was  not  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  but  the  French  Envoy,  who  opened  the  five 
Chinese  ports  to  the  trade  of  all  nations.  The  Right  of 
Search  Treaties  were  crafty  conventions,  framed  solely  to 
enable  British  cruisers  to  harass  the  commerce  of  all  other 
states.  The  emancipation  of  the  negroes  was  a  scheme  for 
improving  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton  in  India  by 
the  voluntary  eacrifice  of  20  millions  of  money  nnd  the  de- 
struction of  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies.  The  late  campaign  upon  the  Sutlej  was  not  the 
result  of  an  unprovoked  aggression  by  the  Sikhs,  but  of  the 
grasping  designs  of  England  upon  the  Punjab.  So  that,  by 
dint  of  misstatements  and  misconstructions,  the  most  glo- 
rious, humane,  and  praiseworthy  traits  of  our  history  are  ob- 
scured, and  an  attempt  is  made  to  throw  suspicion  upon  tac.h 
of  those  great  changes  in  national  uolicy  which  have  of  Int* 
years  originated  with  England,  but  which  are  destined  to> 
make  the  circuit  of  the  globe  when  they  have  triumphed  over 
the  prejudices  of  less  enlightened  communities.  The  onward 
course  of  this  country  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  affected  by 
these  childish  cavillings  of  our  foreign  detractor*.  We  have 
no  fear  but  that  the  best  men  of  our  own  contemporaries  and 
of  all  time  will  do  justice  to  the  services  which  England  has 
rendered  in  this  generation  to  the  interests  of  freedom,  re- 
ligion, civilisation,  arid  humanity.  As  long  as  public  opinion 
at  home  is  enlightened,  aud  the  public  conscience  sound,  we 
care  as  little  as  any  people  ought  to  do  for  the  censure  or  ap- 
plause of  the  world;  but  we  arc  conscious,  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably regret,  thnt  the  complete  accomplishment  of  the 
great  pubb'c  objects  we  have  in  view  is  sometimes  postponed 
by  the  imperfect  comprehension  or  the  unfounded  mistrust  of 
othernations. 

These  remarks  may  be  applied  with  particular  cogency  to 
the  progress  of  Free  Trade  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  the 
impression  which  the  measure  now  before  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  has  produced  in  the  world.  It  has  at  once  stulti- 
fied all  the  predictions  and  belied  all  the  arguments  of  the: 
Continental  protectionists  with  reference  to  the  policy  of  this 
country,  and  it  has  shaken  the  ground  beneath  them  nt 
home.  After  having  denounced  in  every  shape  those  com- 
mercial treaties  by  which  England  was,  in  their  opinion, 
seeking  to  compass  the  destruction  of  every  country  with 
which  she  has  an  established  trade,  they  see  her,  disdaining 
to  make  a  mere  political  bargain  where  the  laws  of  commerce 
insure  her  success,  strike  down  the  barriers  even  of  proteo- 
tion,  whilst  they  are  still  hugging  the  chains  of  prohibition. 
The  competition  which  they  dreaded  before  becomes  infi- 
nitely more  formidable  since  the  industrious  classes  of  En- 
gland are  to  be  supplied  with  food  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  protection  which  we  are  removing  is 
not  so  much  protection  to  the  British  farmer  as  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer;  and  instead  of  imitating  our  example,  or  the 
example  of  the  unprotected  manufactures  of  Switzerland, 
there  never  was  a  time  when  foreign  Governments  have 
been  more  likely  to  encounter  a  vigorous  resistance  to  a  re- 
form of  their  tariffs. 

But  these  delusions,  these  mistakes,  and  these  perniciotiB 
remedies  for  artificial  diseases,  will  ere  long  be  corrected  and 
discarded  by  the  force  of  example,  truth,  and  time.  The 
whole  argument  against  Free  Trade  is  already  narrowed 
from  a  general  defence  to  a  special  plea.  Some  few  years 
back  the  laws  of  public  economy  were  themselves  denied, 
and  their  application  altogether  resisted.  But  experience, 
and,  above  all,  the  example  of  this  country  in  a  variety  of 
public  and  private  transactions,  have  put  down  these  absur- 
dities. The  defence  of  protection  is  now  conducted  by  what 
the  lawyers  call  confession  and  avoidance.  Its  foreign  par- 
tisans do  not  venture  to  deny  its  general  advantages,  and 
they  acquit  England  of  any  intention  to  commit  a  deliberate 
suicide;  but  they  allege  some  peculiar  obstacle  or  disquali- 
fication for  the  introduction  of  Free  Trade  measures  amongst 
themselves.  Free  Trade  principles  have  supported  the 
public  revenue  in  England,  lowered  prices,  kept  up  wages, 
extended  trade,  and  opened  a  new  era  of  greatness  to  the 
people  of  this  country;  but  the  German  minor  States  shrink 
with  alarm  from  the  moderate  suggestions  ol  commercial  re- 
form made  by  the  Prussian  Government.  The  Russian 
official  journal  declares  that  a  long  course  of  rigorous  protec- 
tion isau  indispensable  preparation  for  the  dangerous  indul- 
gence of  Free  Trade ;  and  that  until  the  Emperor  has 
created  a  Manchester  by  bounties  and  prohibitions,  a  premium 
shall  be  indirectly  given  to  the  cultivation  of  her  agricultural 
produce  elsewhere  ;  so  that,  like  the  dog  and  the  shadow  in 
the  fable,  he  drops  the  solid  interests  of  the  empire  to  gTasp 
at  a  system  of  imaginary  and  fallacious  improvement.  In 
France,  upon  two  recent  occasions,  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  of  Finance  have  held  language  which,  indeed,  we 
expected  from  them,  but  which  their  colleagues,  M.  Guizot 
and  M.  Duchatel,  must  have  blushed  to  hear.  They  are  not 
even  capable  of  understanding  the  principles  which  they  re- 
ject. No  doubt  they  mny  appeal  with  effect  to  the  interests 
which  predominate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the* 
electoral  body.  No  doubt  they  may  pay  for  the  political 
support  they  receive  by  sacrificing  the  practical  interests  of 
the  community  to  the  inordinate  pretensions  of  capitalists 
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enriched  by  the  system  of  prohibition,  and  of  men  who  them- 
selves declare  that  without  prohibition  they  should  be  no- 
thing. But  at  no  distant  period  the  real  interest  of  the  con 
Burner  and  of  the  people  will  be  better  understood.  The 
French  nation  will  inquire  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  dif- 
ference between  themselves  aud  their  neighbours,  and  makes 
prolrbition  so  indispensable  on  one  side  of  the  Channel  and 
Free  Trade  on  the  other.  They  will' ascertain  that  in  Eng- 
land a  vast  system  of  financial  reform  has  been  in  progress 
for  many  years,  by  which  the  burden  of  many  millions  ster- 
ling of  taxation  has  been  removed  from  the  people,  from  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  from  raw  materials.  They  will  re- 
member that  since  the  Revolution  of  July  no  remission  of 
taxation  whatever  has  taken  place,  with  the  single  excep- 
tir/n  of  the  duty  on  the  sale  of  wine  in  1881,  though  during 
the  whole  of  that  period  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  the  public  revenue  have  gone  on  to  increase.  A  private 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  recently  brought  for- 
v  ard  a  measure  for  the  reduction  of  the  salt  duty  from  3d.  to 
Id.  per  kilogramme  ;  and  so  irresistible  was  the  case  he  es 
tablished,  that  in  spite  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Cham- 
ber adopted  the  proposal.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  has  thus  been  beldly  and  fairly 
pressed  upon  the  French  Legislature.  M.  de  Lamartine, 
more  especially,  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  enlight- 
ened sagacity  with  which  he  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  the 
labouring  population  ;  aud  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  will 
apply  his  eminent  capacity  and  his  independent  character  to 
promote  the  application  of  a  more  liberal  commercial  policy, 
Le  will  render  the  greatest  services  to  his  country. 

It  is  true  that  we  confidently  anticipate  that  Free  Trade 
will  secure  great  advantages  to  this  country,  and  we  are  far 
more  anxious  to  make  those  advantages  our  own  than  to  ob- 
tain the  assent  of  foreign  nations  to  the  principles  we  profess. 
This  is  now  the  extent  of  those  interested  and  designing 
views  which  some  of  those  nations  impute  to  us.  We  in- 
vited them  to  accompany  us  ;  upou  their  refusal,  we  con- 
demn them  to  follow  us.  They  will  seek  in  vain  to 
strengthen  the  bolts  and  bars  of  protection.  The  wall  of 
China  would  not  save  them  now  ;  for  men  will  not  always 
believe  that  the  welfare  of  society  depends  on  making 
things  artificially  dear  which  are  naturally  cheap,  or  on  rais- 
ing obstacles  to  the  free  intercourse  of  mankind,  to  which 
they  mainly  owe  whatever  of  wealth,  enjoyment,  and  civili- 
sation they  already  possess. 


THE  O'BRIEN  AND  BENTINCK  COALITION. 

{From  the  Morning  Chronicle.) 

The  well-timed  and  most  effective  speech  in  which,  on 
Friday  night,  Mr.  Cobden  brought  back  the  wandering  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  the  real  question  before  it,  and  did 
prompt  and  sharp  justice  on  the  authors  aud  the  objects  of 
the  O'Brien  aud  Bentinck  convention,  may,  probably,  have 
a  use  beyond  the  immediate  occasion.  Other  parties/besides 
the  honourable  members  for  Limerick  and  Lynn,  are  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  "leaving  out  of  their  consideration  the 
people  of  this  country  ;"  and  the  very  dangerous  blunder  of 
rather  losing  sight  of  the  origin  of  the  discussion"  which 
has  been  so  long  dragging  about,  and  seems  still  to  have  an 
indefinite  futurity  of  duration,  is  one  to  which  circumstances 
offer  just  now  so  many  plausible  inducements,  that  we  must 
lay  our  account  with  seeing  the  weaker-headed  sort  of  poli- 
ticians altogether  unable  to  sustain  a  concentrated  attention 
to  the  facts  before  their  eyes.  We  must,  in  common  kindness, 
recall  these  wandering  wits,  and  brush  up  these  cloudy 
memories — for  the  consequences  might  be  serious  of  carry- 
ing this  kind  of  forgetfulness  too  far.  It  is  really  a  work  of 
charity  no  less  than  of  patriotism,  to  keep  perpetually  present 
to  the  protectionist  mind  that  unaltered  aud  unalterable  state 
of  facts  on  which  the  responsible  heads  of  the  party  will 
eventually  have  to  form  a  judgment.  They  will  have  their 
attention  brought  back,  one  of  these  days,  to  the  "  origin  of 
the  discussion" — either  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  by  the  League,  the  constituencies,  and  the 
country;  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  their  attention  should 
not,  in  the  meantime,  be  suffered  to  wander  so  far  as  to  re- 
quire a  harsher  and  more  disagreeable  species  of  memento. 

We  beg  then  to  remind  all  those  extremely  imprudent  per- 
sons who  dream  that  the  question  now  before  the  country  is 
susceptible  of  some  cunning  sort  of  compromise,  or  "  ad- 
justment," that  the  whole  business  has  long  since  been 
taken  out  of  their  hands  altogether.  As  the  discussion  now 
lingering  through  Parliament  had  not  its  origin  in  any  Par- 
liamentary party,  or  combination  of  parties,  it  lies  not 
within  the  power  of  party  men  to  settle  it  by  private  com- 
pact among  themselves.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  "  arranged." 
Mr.  DTsraeli's  "gentlemen  of  England,"  and  Lord  George 
Bentinck's  patriots  who  "reign  in  the  heart"  of  Ireland, 
did  not  set  this  question  going,  and  cannot  stop  it  or  turn  it 
aside  now  that  it  is  going.  Parliamentary  parties  did  not 
create  that  revolution  of  opinion  which  has  prepared  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  expect  and  demand  a  le- 
gislative revolution  to  match ;  nor  can  they  control  that 
fearful  necessity  which  has  given  sudden  development  and 
maturity  to  a  force  that  might  else  have  taken  another  year 
or  two  to  finish  its  growth.  The  question  is  not  theirs,  in 
either  of  its  great  elements — and  any  pretension  on  their 
part  to  dispose  of  it  by  way  of  "  arrangement,"  is  a  sheer 
impertinence.  After  all  their  arrangements  are  completed, 
they  will  discover  that  "  there  are  other  parties  to  be  con- 
sulted," namely,  those  who,  whether  living  in  towns  or  vil- 
lages, buy  and  sell,  and  receive  wages,  and  pay  taxes,  and 
cat  bread,  and  have  votes,  and  make  Houses  of  Commons, 
and  are,  etc  jure  and  de  facto,  the  rulers  of  the  empire  in 
the  last  resort.  For  the  answer  which  these  "  other  parties" 
would  make  to  that  question  on  which  the  fanatics  of  the 
protectionist  faction  pretend  a  desire  to  ascertain  their  opi- 
nion, we  are  contented  to  refer  to  Mr.  Cobden's  well-remem- 
bered analysis  of  the  state  of  the  constituencies,  the  data 
and  results  of  which  have  not  yet  been  confronted  by  any 
counter-statement  or  calculation  that  has  chanced  to  come 
under  our  observation. 

The  perfect  and  unhesitating  conviction  felt  by  thosewho 
have  most  carefully  studied  and  best  understand  the  great 
practical  problem  of  electoral  dynamics,  as  to  the  results  of 
that  "  appeal  to  the  people  '  which  would  instantly  ensue 
on  any  serious  attempt  at  compromise,  is  the  chief  source  of 
the  somewhat  deceptive  quiet  which  the  country  now  exhi- 
bits. The  people  take  things  easily,  partly  because  they  have 
n  good  deal  of  faith  in  Sir  Robert  Pie] — mainly  because 
they  have  an  undonbting  and  absolute  assurance  of  faith  in 
their  own  power  to  supply  all  Sir  Robert  Peel's  political  or 
moral  deficiencies.  We  had  much  rather  not  be  appealed  to, 
because  the  appeid  would  be  a  costly  and  cunetatory  proce- 
dure, aud  time  presses;  and  we  do  not  expect  to  be  appealed 


to,  because  the  Premier  really  has  (generally  speaking)  a 
very  happy  way  of  managing  these  things,  and  there  is  a 
prevalent  impression  that  the  protectionists  have  tolerably 
prudent  men  among  them,  in  that  "  other  place,"  where 
alone  imprudence  could  have  any  practical  consequences. 
Still,  the  feeling  is — if  it  must  be,  let  it  be.  If  they 
are  ready,  we  are  ready.  If  they  will  have  it  so, 
they  shall  have  it  so.  And  though  we  have  the  shortest 
political  memories  and  the  best  hearts  of  any  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  the  smallest 
possible  spice  of  vindictivencss  in  our  composition,  and  are 
fond  of  economising  our  expenditure  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  moral  and  political  warfare — still,  there  would  be  a  sort 
of  satisfaction  in  "  making  a  moral  example  of  thci/rntlevi 


other  branches  of  industry,  we  arc  indebted  entirely  to  the 
system  of  protection  with  which,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, the  proprietors  of  land  have  had  the  legislative  power 
to  burthen  their  properties.  Had  the  same  "  baneful  prin- 
ciple" besn  applied  to  manufactures,  the  result  would  have 
'  een  the  same  : 
"If  the  first  twenty  or  a  hundred  cotton  mills  erected  had 
een  protected  from  competition,  can  any  one  conceive  that  our 
nachinery  would  have  improved  as  rapidly  as  it  has  done?  It 
iVould  have  been  easy  to  show  that  after  calculating  the  cost  of 
raw  material,  wages,  with  profits,  interest,  &c,  that  a  yard  of 
cloth  cuuhl  not  bo  made  under  a  certain  price,  and  that  price 
might  have  been  artificially  sustained.  It  is  evident  what  the 
consequences  would  have  been.  It  has,  however,  been  open  for 
any  mun  with  capital  and  skill,  to  build  a  mill  end  manufacture 


below  the  gangway?  the  idea  of  which  tends  to  abate  the  re-  \  cloth,  and  the  price  was  regulated,  not  by  what  all  could  make  it 
pulsiveness  of  this  onerous  and  disagreeable  necessity. 

For  our  own  part,  we  enjoy,  on  the  whole,  a  hopeful  and 
comfortable  faith  that  all  this  is  sufficiently  well  understood 
by  those  with  whom  the  responsibility  really  lies.  We  are 
not  without  our  apprehension,  at  times.  The  present  signs 
of  public  opinion  and  feeling  are  so  liable  to  be  misinter- 
preted, that  the  possibility  at  least  of  an  erroneous  construc- 
tion being  put  on  them  is  an  element  which  cannot  be  safely 
excluded  from  our  calculations.  We  are  alive  to  the  risk 
which  exists  of  the  repose  of  conscious  strength  being 
mistaken  for  indifference  and  lassitude.  The  subsi- 
dence of  agitation,  where  activity  is  felt  to  be  superfluous, 
may  very  possibly  be  confounded,  in  some  quarters,  with 
"  reaction."  Yet  we  must  allow,  that  any  very  serious  and 
painful  apprehensions  on  this  score  contain  an  implied  im- 
putation on  the  judgment  and  patriotism  of  those  with  whom 
the  question  really  rests,  which  cannot  be  justified  in  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence.  Where  the  consequences  of  a 
false  step  would  be  so  palpably  and  so  gratuitously  mis- 
chievous, it  is  but  fair  to  presume  on  the  exercise  of  at  least 
an  ordinary  amount  of  discretion.  Moral  equity,  no  less 
than  constitutional  decorum,  indicates  the  propriety  of  as- 
suming that  a  body  of  legislators,  charged  with  60  vast  a  re- 
sponsibility, cannot  be  found  greatly  wanting  in  the  first 
and  most  elementary  of  political  virtues.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  warn  the  Premier,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  need- 
less experimenting  on  the  prudence  and  sagacity  even  of 
the  most  august  tribunal  of  the  empire.  Computations 
with  an  unknown  quantity  for  one  of  their  elements  are  in- 
trinsically uncertain  and  deceptive.  A  prudent  minister 
should  beware  of  making  superfluous  exactions  of  the  pru- 
dence of  others,  whose  means  of  correct  judgment  are  neces- 
sarily inferior  to  his  own. 


MORE  NEW  CONVERTS. 
(From  the  Economist,  April  25.) 

It  afforded  us  great  pleasure,  last  week,  to  allude  to  the 
sound  reasons  which  Lord  Essex  adduced  for  his  conversion 
to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  But  we  have  been  even 
more  struck  by  the  singular  ability  and  clear  comprehension 
of  those  principles,  as  exhibited  by  another  recent  convert, 
contained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Nevile  to  Mr.  Alison.  This  letter  is  a  remarkably  clever  and 
racy  production,  of  less  than  fifty  pages,  in  which  the  writer, 
who  had  acquired  some  considerable  reputation  as  an  advo- 
cate of  protection,  gives  an  account  of  the  process  of  obser- 
vation and  reasouing  by  which  his  convictions  became 
changed,  and  by  which  he  furnished  himself  with  the  most 
unanswerable  arguments  to  all  the  fallacies  of  protection. 
For  the  space  occupied,  we  have  seen  no  production  which 
has  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  disposed  of  all  the  leading 
errors  and  prejudices  against  Free  Trade.  Mr.  Nevile 
adopts  as  his  motto,  "  Change  of  opinion  is  not  inconsis- 
tency," and  we  are  satisfied  that  no  one  will  read  this  pamph- 
let without  being  convinced  that,  in  the  writer'scase,  change 
has  only  been  in  accordance  with  the  enlightened  convic- 
tions of  a  powerful  and  vigorous  mind,  which  has  with  feli- 
city grasped  at  the  truth  and  thrown  error  aside.  It  appears 
that,  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Nevile  published  a  pamphlet  in  de  - 
fence of  protection,  which  had  a  flattering  reception  from  Mr. 
Alison  and  others.  After  a  laborious  inquiry,  we  have  un- 
derstood with  a  view  of  following  up  his  first  pamphlet  in 
further  attempts  to  defeat  Free  Trade  doctrines,  Mr.  Nevile 
has  found  their  truth  to  be  irresistible,  and  his  opinions  are 
"  entirely  changed."    He  says  to  Mr.  Alison : 

"I  address  my  recantation  to  you,  on  grounds  which,  per- 
haps, may  surprise  you.  I  trace  my  conversion  to  an  attentive 
perusal  of  your  works.  I  am  indebted  to  the  most  distinguished 
protectionist  writer  for  my  conviction  that  our  protective  sys- 
tem has  been  most  injurious  to  the  country." 

The  process  by  which  Mr.  Nevile  first  doubted  the  accu- 
racy of  his  former  opinions,  and  at  length  fully  embraced 
his  "  new  views,"  is  strikingly  expressed  in  the  following 
words : 

"  A  review  of  our  position  was  enough,  indeed,  to  shake  my 
faith  in  my  political  system.  I  found  great  distress  existing; 
the  only  assignable  causes  by  the  advocates  for  protection  .being 
over-production  and  over-population.  And  under  what  circum- 
stances were  we  placed  ?  An  overflow  of  capital,  driven  abroad, 
to  our  ultimate  loss,  for  want  of  profitable  employment  at  home 
— an  immense  number  of  workpeople,  especially  agricultural 
labourers,  in  vain  seeking  employment — millions  of  acres  of 
land  uncultivated,  and  many  millions  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment— the  markets  apparently  glutted  with  manufactured  arti- 
cles we  could  not  consume,  and  with  agricultural  produce  which 
could  not  be  sold  ;  I  asked  myself  how  could  any  nation  be  re- 
duced to  anythinglilce  distress  with  a  superfluity  ©f every  element 
of  prosperity  aud  comfort  ?  An  answer  there  must  be;  but  I  could 
not  find  it  (hen.  I  now  believe  it  can  be  found.  The  word  is 
monopoly.  I  have  becomo  convinced  that  protection  to  native 
industry,  where  it  has  had  any  effect  at,  all,  has  been  disastrous 
in  its  consequences,  and  has  been  indeed  'the  bane  of  agricul- 
ture.' " 

Mr.  Nevile  draws  a  clear  and  striking  contrast  of  the  ac- 
tual free  competition,  notwithstanding  a  nominal  protective 
duty,  which  has  existed  with  respect  to  our  manufacturers, 
and  the  real  and  operative  monopoly  which  the  owners  of 
the  land  have  unwisely  secured  to  themselves,  and  shows  iu 
what  way  competition  has  been  so  favourable  to  the  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  former,  while  monopoly  has  been 
so  injurious  and  destructive  to  the  latter;  and  he  happily 
exposes  the  great  fallacy  and  error  of  referring  the  prosperity 
and  existence  of  a  pursuit  to  some  nominal  price,  as  the 
lowest  at  which  production  can  be  repaid.  In  all  such  rea- 
soning, the  power  of  economising  processes,  of  increased 
quantity,  and  of  generally  improved  management,  are  entirely 
excluded  from  the  calculation.  From  Mr.  Young's  calcula- 
tions of  the  price  necessary  to  repay  production  in  1811, 
downward  to  those  made  by  land  valuers  of  the  present  day, 
there  has  never  yet  been  one  of  them  realised  ;  for,  in  spile 
of  every  impediment  and  inducement  to  the  contrary,  still 
agricultural  improvements  have  to  a  certain  extent  gose  for- 
ward.   That  they  have  not  done  so  to  on  extent  equal  to 


for,  but  by  what  any  one  individual  could  afford  to  sell  it  at;  any 
improvement  in  machinery,  any  economy  in  the  manufacture, 
must  eventually  be  adopted  by  all  parties,  or  they  could  not  sus- 
tain themselves  in  the  market.  The  moment  they  were  un- 
dersold, their  business  was  at  on  end.  The  duties  levied  ou 
foreign  goods  were  of  no  avail,  for  the  competition  at  home 
was  unlimited. 

"  How  different  has  been  the  case  with  our  agriculture!  The 
legislation  was  in  the  hands  of  landowners :  they  calculated  the 
cost  of  growing  wheat,  and  they  advanced  the  duties  on  foreign 
corn  so  as  to  exclude  it  under  that  price.  The  land  could  not 
be  multiplied,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  was,  they  acquired 
a  monopoly  of  the  market.  According  to  the  well-known  prin- 
ciple, it  might  have  been  expected  that  agricultural  improve- 
ment would  be  slow.  Necessity,  the  great  mother  of  invention, 
being  removed,  the  probability  was,  that  the  progress  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  retarded.  Has  it  been  (he  case . 
or  not?  Has  British  skill,  capital,  aud  industry,  produced  its 
corresponding  effects  in  the  production  of  food  ?  Has  the  land- 
owner, who  is  the  real  manufacturer,  however  indirectly, has  ha 
made  the  fullest  use  of  all  the  means  at  his  disposal  ?  I  will 
take  an  answer  from  yourself,  the  most  able  writer  on  the  dido 
of  protection.  I  could  confirm  your  testimony  by  numerous 
quotations  from  members  of  the  Agricultural  Protection  So- 
ciety.'' 

This  extract  really  explains  the  whole  secret  of  the  rapid 
progress  and  prosperity  of  our  manufactures,  and  the  sta- 
tionary and  depressed  condition  of  our  agriculture.  The 
'landowner  who  goes  to  Parliament  aud  votes  for  protection 
to  land,  virtually  offers  a  premium  or  encouragement  to  the 
occupiers  of  his  land  for  indolence  and  neglect.  He  vir- 
tually and  voluntarily  deprives  himself  of  all  the  advantages 
which  would  arise  from  an  active  exercise  ot  ingenuity  and 
economy  ;  while  he  introduces  a  new  and  additional  element 
of  uncertainty,  wholly  inseparable  from  all  artificial  systems, 
and  especially  such  as  impose  great  abuses  upon  society, 
which  deters  the  free  application  of  capital.  From  these 
causes  the  landlord  has  injured  himself  infinitely  more,  in 
the  mere  amount  of  rent  which  he  now  receives,  than  any 
advantage  which  he  has  obtained  by  restriction.  We  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  had  the  trade  in  corn  been  per- 
fectly free  since  1815,  the  rents,  qf-lands  and  the  profits  of 
farmers  would  have  been  much  higher  than  at  present,  w  hile 
the  price  of  food  would  probably  have  been  little  more  thftq 
half  its  present  rate.  This  is  exactly  what  has  been  the  case 
in  manufactures,  by  the  operation  of  the  principle  so  well 
explained  by  Mr.  Nevile.  High  rents  and  high  farmers'  pro- 
fits are  not  inconsistent  with  cheap  food. 

Mr.  Nevile  disposes,  in  a  most  satisfactory  way,  of  all 
usual  pleas  set  up  for  protection  in  the  shape  of  speciid  bur- 
dens : 

"  The  tithes  never  belonged  to  the  landowner.  The  land  baa 
been  bought  and  sold  liable  to  this  payment,  which  has  recently 
been  converted  into  a  com  rent."  *  *  "  The  titheowner 
is  in  the  situation  of  a  mortgagee  ;  and  the  tithes  are,  therefore, 
no  tax  whatever  in  growing  corn  on  this  tract  of  land."  *  * 
"  The  highway-rates  are  wholly  made  up  of  labour,  *  *  and 
these  rates  would,  therefore,  accommodate  themselves  to  any 
diminished  scale  of  agricultural  prices ;  besides,  good  roads  are 
conducive  to  the  profitable  eccupation  of  the  land."  *  *  • 
"  The  expense  of  improved  implements  might,  with  nearly  as 
much  justice,  he  brought  forward  as  a  tax  or  an  impediment  to 
producing  com  at  a  lower  price."  *  *  "  The  poor-rates 
are  not  peculiar  to  land;  all  real  property  is  equally  charged." 
*  *  "It  is  true  that  the  capital  engaged  in  manufactures 
is  not  rated  to  the  poor,  neither  is  that  employed  in  agriculture. 
And  if  the  protectionists  are  justified  in  their  assertion,  that  for 
every  pound  embarked  in  manufactures,  15?.  are  enyaged  in  ayri. 
culture,  the  less  we  say  on  that  score  the  better."  '*  *  "The 
malt-tax  falls  upon  the  consumers,  and  not  upon  the  growers, 
and  cannot  be  considered  a  burden  upon  the  land  in  particular." 

The  indirect  taxes,  amounting  to  about  30,000,000?.,  out 
of  48,000,000?.,  are  "  levied  upon  production  or  consumption 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  are  by  no  means  paid  by  the  landed 
or  agricultural  classes  in  particular."  To  the  common  ar- 
gument, that  protection  becomes  needful  in  consequence  of 
the  national  debt,  Mr.  Nevile  gives  the  following  unanswer- 
able reply  and  apt  illustration  of  his  reasoning : 

"  If  the  price  of  any  article  is  artificially  raised  to  enable  the 
producer  to  pay  his  share  of  any  national  debt,  that  process 
must  necessarily  render  the  consumer  lens  able  to  pay  it.  Sup- 
pose a  community  consisting  of  A>  B,  C,  I),  E,  and  that  A  pro- 
duces com,  B  cloth,  and  C  hardware,  and  that  they  owe  a  joint 
debt  to  D  and  E.  If  all  these  articles  are  protected,  ami  the 
prices  raised,  the  protection  is  nugatory.  If  corn  alone  is  arti- 
ficially raised  in  price,  it  is  unjust;  but  in  neither  ease  can  the 
joint  power  of  A,  B,  and  C,  to  meet  their  common  debt  be  in- 
creased. If  in  this  country  we  should  assume  that  there  are 
100  trades,  and  100  commodities,  and  each  were  equally  pro- 
tected, it  must  be  evident  that  the  artificial  price  created  is  of  no 
advantage  to  any  one  party,  as  he  will  lose  as  much  in  the  99 
commodities  he  buys,  as  he  can  gain  in  the  one  he  sells.  If  the 
protection  is  unequal,  it  will  enrich  one  party  and  impoverish 
another  in  proportion ;  hut  the  wealth  of  the  whole  will  not  be 
increased.  So  far  from  it,  it  is  very  possible,  that  by  attempting 
to  force  the  capital,  the  skill,  and  industry  of  the  country  into 
particular  channels,  which  they  would  not  take  in  their  natural 
comrse,  the  whole  trade,  commerce,  ami  prosperity  of  the  eom- 
munity  may  bo  impeded.  The  national  debt  does  not  fall  upon 
any  particular  individual  or  kind  of  property,  but  it  is  main!} 
paid,  and  must  he  paid,  by  a  tax  upon  tho  general  articles  of 
consumption  ;  and  the  advocates  for  Free  Trade  may  and  do  use 
the  argument,  that  our  immense  debt  is  a  reason  in  favour  of, 
not  against,  the  most  unlimited  Free  Trade." 

Mr.  Nevile  replies  in  a  clear  unanswerable  way  to  the 
general  fallacy,  that  if  we  do  admit  corn  from  other  coun- 
tries, they  will  not  buy  our  goods,  but  will  be  paid  in  gold. 
He  shows  that  as  gold  is  not  a  production  of  this  country,  it 
can  only  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  something  that  is,  and 
that  a  payment  in  gold  is,  therefore,  though  indirectly,  as 
much  an  exchange  for  the  produce  of  this  country  as  if  we 
gave  them  calico  of  Manchester  or  the  cloth  of  Leeds.  But 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful  points  discussed  in  this  va- 
luable little  pamphlet  is  the  objections  raised  against  Free 
Trade  on  account  of  deeply-mortgaged  lands  Mr.  Nevile 
shows  that  the  case  of  such  a  landowner  is  not  so  desperate 
as  at  first  sight  it  would  appear.  We  have  always  entertained 
an  opinion  that  one  of  the  best  things  which  could  happen 
to  large  landed  proprietors  with  deeply  nmrlgn;;ed  estates, 
would  be  the  necessity  to  which  they  would  be  driven  to  sell 
some  portion,  as  the  only  means  of  cleaning  and  rendering 
more  profitable  the  remainder. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  committee  of  management,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  club,  now  renders  an  account  of  its  stewardship 
for  the  past  year. 

The  estimate  for  receipts  and  expenditure  laid  before  the 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  club,  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1845,  contemplated  an  expenditure  for  the  year  1S45, 
of  1772/.  10s.,  and  receipts  amounting  to  2430/.  Cs.  The  re- 
ceipts were  calculated  upon  the  then  charges  for  entrance- 
fee  and  annual  subscription.  Since  that  time,  however,  « 
large  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  anticipated  income,  in 
consequence  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  originally 
offering  as  members,  not  have  joined  the  club.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  actual  receipts  have  fallen  short  by  5611. 15s. 
of  the  original  estimate. 

The  current  disbursements  of  the  year  fell  within  the  es- 
timate, but  the  purchase  of  plate,  linen,  and  cutlery,  which 
was  rendered  necessary  in  August  last,  when  the  household 
management  was  transferred  from  a  steward,  who  had  con- 
tracted to  provide  these  articles,  to  the  house-committee, 
created  an  extra  expense  of  472/.  10s.  3d.,  to  meet  which 
there  was  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers,  341/.  14s.  2d., 
and  arrears  recoverable  of  170/.  2s ,  making  a  total  of 
511/.  16s.  2d.,  showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  club  of 
89/.  5s.  lid.  The  property  of  the  club  at  that  period  was 
449/.  14s.  6d. 

The  number  of  subscribers,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1845 
was  two  hundred,  but  the  committee  felt  confident  that  as 
the  objects  and  advantages  of  the  club  became  more  widely 
known,  its  numbers  would  rapidly  increase  ;  and,  during  the 
present  year,  they  have  found  their  expectations  realised,  120 
members  having  been  admitted,  makes  the  number  this 
day,  320. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1846,  after  clearing  off  all  liabili- 
ties, there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of  397/.  13s.  5d.,  and  336/. 
to  receive,  which  affords  a  gross  sum  of  ;733/.  13s.  od.  to- 
wards the  expenditure  of  the  current  year. 

The  committee  feel  assured  that  the  foundation  of  a  most 
valuable  institution  is  laid,  and  that  the  rapid  increase  of 
members  will  soon  ensure  the  results  which  its  originators 
contemplated. 

Such  an  increase  is  confidently  expected,  the  Committee 
relying  on  the  exertions  of  the  members  to  aid  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  which  will  render  the  club  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  useful  institutions  in  the  metropolis. 

(Signed)         John  Briggs,  Chairman. 

27,  Regent-street,  St.  James's,  6th  April,  1846. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  CLUB. 
The  Free  Trade  Club  has  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  into  more  immediate  and  friendly  contact  those  who 
are  interested  in  procuring  for  British  capital  and  industry 
emancipation  from  the  restrictions  which  have  been  placed 
upon  their  productive  powers.  Many  distinguished  and 
highly  respectable  advocates  and  supporters  of  commercial 
freedom  are  spread  over  the  country,  at  great  distances  from 
each  other.  The  Free  Trade  Club  offers  to  all  these  the  op- 
portunity of  inter-communication  in  reference  to  the  evils 
produced  by  monopoly  in  their  several  pjofessions  and  locali- 
ties, as  well  as  for  concerting  the  means  of  more  effectually 
bringing  their  grievances  before  the  legislature  of  the 
country. 

One  of  its  immediate  objects  is,  to  afford  a  place  for  the 
daily  meeting  of  members  of  Parliament  and  other  friends  of 
the  cause  in  the  metropolis,  where  they  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  their  friends  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, when  they  visit  London. 

The  terms  of  admission  have  been  reduced  to  a  scale  much 
below  those  of  any  similar  institution :  the  members  will 
obtain  the  usual  accommodations  of  a  London  Club, 
and  a  supply  of  all  ordinary  refreshments  at  moderate 
prices. 

It  is  the  intention,  also,  of  the  Committee  to  make  such 
additions  to  their  present  library,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall 
make  that  department  of  the  club  attractive  and  valuable  to 
those  of  the  members  who  may  desire  to  refer  to  the  best 
workson  social  and  economic  science.  Donations  of  books, 
suited  to  the  objects  of  the  club  and  the  pursuits  of  its  mem- 
bers, are  respectfully  requested,  and  will  be'gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. Attention  to  this  feature  of  the  Free  Trade 
Club  aHd  the  liberal  co-operation  of  its  members  and  friends, 
will,  it  is  trusted  enable  the  committee  to  realise  the  inten- 
tions which  have  been  cherished  from  the  period  the  club 
was  originated.  The  want  of  a  good  library  of  reference  has 
long  been  felt  by  every  one  interested  in  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade. 

The  committee  have  now  only  to  state  that  according  to 
Rule  V.  of  the  Articles  of  the  Club,  which  is  inserted  below, 
such  gentlemen's  names  as  maybe  transmitted  to  the  secre- 
tary, with  the  recommendation  of  members,  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  ballot,  and  on  their  election  they  will  be 
immediately  apprised.  Should  the  reduction  in  the  terms 
of  admission  lead  (as  it  is  confidently  anticipated)  to  a  large 
increase  of  members,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
submit  proposals  for  rendering  the  club  still  more  efficient 
for  its  great  objects. 


THE  LEAGUE. 


As  this  club  is  formed  for  a  specific  purpose,  it  must  be 
well  understood  that  no  gentleman  is  eligible  as  a  member, 
who  is  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  all  protective  and  dif- 
ferential duties.  To  this  lie  will  he  pledged  by  his  applica- 
tion to  be  admitted  as  a  member. 

Terms  :  £  s. 

Resident  Members  (within  fifty  milos  of  London), 

Entrance  Fee  . .       ..       ..       ••       ..       ..5  5 

Annual  Subscription        . .       . .       . .       . .        2  2 

Non-resident  Members,  (beyond  fifty  miles  from 

London),  Annual  Subscription      ..        ..        ..2  2 

***  No  entrance  fee  is  required  from  non-resident  members. 

Rule  V. — Each  candidate  for  admission  shall  he  proposed 
as  a  Free  Trader,  by  one  member  (on  personal  knowledge), 
and  seconded  by  another;  and  the  candidate's  name  and 
usual  place  of  residence,  his  rank,  profession,  or  other  de- 
scription, must  he  forwarded  to  the  secretary  at  the  time  of 
application. 

Foreigners  may  he  admitted  by  the  committee  for  one 
month,  without  payment :  after  which  period  they  may  he 
admitted  for  the  further  term  of  one  year,  on  payment  of  the 
annual  subscription. 

It  is  suggested,  for  the  convenience  of  members,  that  they 
should  leave  with  the  secretary  orders  on  their  bankers,  or 
agents  in  London,  to  pay  their  subscriptions  to  the  hankers 
of  the  club,  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year. 

Blank  forms  of  such  orders  will  be  supplied  by  the 
secretary. 

N.B. — The  situation  of  the  present  house  is  peculiarly 
convenient  for  country  members — intersecting,  as  it  does, 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  Piccadilly  and  Regent-street ; 
public  conveyances  to  all  parts  of  the  town  and  its  suburbs 
pass  the  door  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night. 

A  list  of  sleeping  apartments  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  club  is  kept  by  the  secretary,  and  members 
intending  to  come  to  town  can,  by  writing  to  him,  and 
stating  particulars,  have  an  apartment  engaged,  and  ready 
for  them  on  arrival. 


MEETING  OF  CORN  FACTORS  IN  MARK- 
LANE. 

(From  the  Globe.) 

A  very  numerous  meeting  of  corn  factors,  and  other  per- 
sons connected  with  the  corn  trade,  was  held  on  Morday  in 
the  large  room  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  Mark  Lane,  imme- 
diately after  the  business  of  the  market  was  concluded.  Its 
object  was  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  deranged 
state  of  the  corn  trade,  and  the  extensive  injuries  inflicted  on 
the  interests  of  both  importers  and  purchasers  by  the  conti 
nued  delay  of  the  Corn  Bill.  Several  statements,  illustrative 
of  this  state  of  things,  were  made  by  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  extensive  factors,  who  represented  that  the  overloaded 
state  of  the  granaries,  and  the  continued  arrivals,  without 
any  immediate  prospect  of  clearance,  keep  the  foreign  trade 
in  a  state  of  stagnation.  After  an  animated  discussion,  it 
was  determined  to  embody  the  views  of  the  meeting  in  a  me- 
morial ;  and  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  to  urge  on  the  right  hon.  baronet  the  necessity  of 
pressing  through  Parliament  the  measures  agreed  upon  by 
his  Government,  and  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  all  possible  despatch. 

This  movement  on  the  part  of  the  corn  trade  of  London 
will  produce  similar  demonstrations  from  the  provinces. 
The  corn  trade  at  present  suffers  partially.  The  full  mea- 
sure of  its  embarrassments  and  losses  has  not  yet  been 
poured  upon  the  market.  The  manufacturing  aad  commer- 
cial interests  are  now  chiefly  affected.  Every  week  supplies 
additional  proofs  of  the  stagnation  to  foreign  and  domestic 
trade,  which  delay  in  proceeding  with  the  measure  has  caused 
to  the  manufacturer  of,  and  trader  in,  our  staple  commo- 
dities. 

But  further  delay  will  produce  injury  upon  the  class  which 
the  protectionists  blindly  intend  to  serve  by  their  obstructive 
policy.  Suppose  that  they  succeed  in  keeping  the  hill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  until  the  commencement  or  middle  of 
June.  The  price  of  grain  is  remunerative  at  present;  and 
no  quantity  nowinbond, or  that  can  be  brought  in  from  abroad, 
will  have  any  considerable  effect  upon  it.  But  if  the  pre- 
sent accumulations  should  continue  in  bond  until  a  few 
weeks  before  harvest,  and  if  all  the  grain  and  flour  which 
will  arrive  in  the  spring  months  should  go  into  bond,  in- 
stead of  passing  into  consumption,  the  whole  quantity  accu- 
mulated before  the  bill  can  leave  the  House  of  Lords  will 
then  he  poured  into  the  market,  and  will  necessarily  have 
the  effect  of  greatly  depressing  prices.  Let  the  farmers  be 
wise  in  time.  Of  all  classes  they  are  most  immediately  in- 
terested in  protesting  against  delay.  Their  "friends"  will,  if 
allowed  to  proceed  in  the  course  they  threaten,  prove  their 
worst  foes.  The  remunerative  prices  in  which  they  now  re- 
joice are  delusive.  A  reaction  is  at  hand — caused  by  the 
very  policy  which  they  think  will  proiect  and  preserve  "them 
— which  will  assuredly  lay  hare  the  fallacy,  and  show  them 
the  refuge  of  lies  in  which  they  were  taught  to  trust. 


FREE  TRADE.— MEMORIAL  OF  COTTON- 
SPINNERS. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  memorial  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  &c.  &c,  as  agreed  upon 
at  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  operative  cotton-spinners 
of  Manchester: 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M.P.,  &c.  &c,  the 
Memorial  of  the  Operative  Cotton-Spinners  of  Manchester 
and  Salford, 
Sheweth, 

That  your  memorialists  are  cotton-spinners  in  the  boroughs 
of  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  deeply  interested  morally,  phy- 
sically.and  mentally,  in  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturingand 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  their  capa- 
bilities to  procure  the  comforts  and  rational  enjoyments  of  life 
depend  upon  the  healthy  state  of  trade  in  these  districts. 

That  your  memorialists  have  long  entertained  the  views,  that 
an  extension  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  England  would 
be  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  of  the  community, 
whatever  branch  of  trade  or  other  pursuits  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

That  therefore  your  memorialists  viewed  with  extreme  satis- 
faction the  enlightened  wisdom  and  liberal  philanthropy  under 
which  the  measures  of  )ior  Majesty's  Government  were  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons— the  tariff  of  1846— more 
especially  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  foreign  coin  free  of  im- 
port duty;  by  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  the 
condition  of  tho  whole  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  country  would 
be  materially  benefited.  That,  independently  of  the  personal 
advantages  which  would  arise  from  the  development  of  freedom 
of  industry,  your  memorialists  view  the  whole  scheme  as  a  pro- 
gressive step  from  the  old  notions  of  society,  which  limit  man's 
inventive  faculties,  and  thereby  obstructed  and  retarded  the 
progress  of  free  intercourse  with  our  fellow-man,  to  the  detri- 
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menl  of  all  classes  of  tho  civilised  world ;  and  more  especially 
the  happiness  of  your  memorialists, 

That  your  memorialists  have,  for  many  yesrs,  witnessed  with 
regret  tho  misery  and  destitution,  and  in  too  many  instances, 
the  immorality  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  evils 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  have  been  fostered 
and  extruded  by  the  restrictions  on  trade  ami  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  other  nations,  which  the  measures  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  are  calculated  to  remove.  Your  memo- 
rialists view  with  great  alarm  the  injurious  effects  upon  trade, 
which  the  delay  ofthe  passing  of  the  Com  liill  is  now  causing, 
and  firmly  believe,  that  further  obstruction  will  materially  in- 
jure, if  not  ruin,  the  prospects  of  your  memorialists,  Inasmuch 
as  commercial  confidence  is  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  by  the 
uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the  motion  of  the  settlement 
ofthe  whole  question. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  most  respectfully  but  firmly 
recommend  that  you  will,  without  further  delay,  Insist  on  the 
immediate  passing  of  the  Cora  Bill,  believing  as  they  do,  that 
every  argument  that  can  be  urged  against  it  has  been  heard,  and 
that  all  the  attempts  now  making  to  delay  the  settlement  of  the 
question  aru  dictated  by  a  desire  to  retard,  rather  than  to  reason 
on  the  merits  ofthe  subject,  a*  affecting  the  industrious  com- 
munity of  England. 

Your  memorialists  further  beg  most  respectfully  to  state,  that 
they  are  quite  prepared  to  Stand  by  your  Government,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  defend  the  Queen  and  her  responsible  advisers, 
from  the  factious  attempts  that  are  now  making  to  alienate  the 
peoplo  from  their  Queen  and  her  Government. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

Gi;oitau  Johnson,  Chairman. 


DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND. 

Dublin,  April  28. — The  Clare  Journal,  which  reached 
Dublin  to-day,  brings  the  following  circumstantial  and  sub- 
stantiated account  of  the  destitution  of  a  portion  of  the 
people  on  the  western  coast  of  the  county  of  Clare.  Can, 
anything  be  more  harrowing  than  this  detail? 

"  Kilmurry  Ibrickane,  April  24,  l<34fi. 

"  Two  copies  of  the  following  memorial,  from  about  two  hun- 
dred poor  housekeepers,  a  listof  their  families, averaging  about 
one  thousand  souls,  have  been  forwarded  —one  to  the  Relief 
Commissioners,  and  another  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant: 

"  Tho  humble  Memorial  of  the  poor  resident  cottiers  on  the 
plougblands  of  Cleunogarnane  and  Clohanes,  in  the  parish 
of  Kilard,  and  barony  of  Ibrickane. 
"  Humbly  Sheweth, 

"That  in  consequence  of  the  mysterious  affliction  of  nn  all- 
wise  Providence  of  the  potato  crop,  memorialists  (from  tho 
swampy  nature  ofthe  soil  of  these  localities)  have,  by  the  potato 
rot,  been  deprived  of  all  means  of  subsistence  for  themselves 
and  families,  and  are  at  present  the  most  miserable  beings  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

"That  a  road  was  passed  by  special  sessions  presentment, 
1st  Vict.,  chap.  21,  and  for  which  a  sum  of  450/.  was  granted  to 
give  relief  on  the  premises — that  said  road,  leading  from  George 
O  Neil's  by  Lough  Donnell  to  Clohauneinchy,  was  approved  of 
by  the  civil  engineer. 

"  That  in  daily  expectation  of  relief  on  the  premises  by  open- 
ing of  said  road,  memorialists  have,  from  time  to  time,  pawned 
all  their  day  and  night  covering,  and  are  at  present  suffering 
from  cold  and  hunger  in  a  state  too  much  for  human  endurance. 

"  That  memorialists  would  long  since  have  taken  refuge  in 
the  poorhouse,  but,  beingunder  the  impression  that  they  would 
have  neither  house  nor  home  on  their  return  to  shelter  them- 
selves and  families,  and  would,  consequently,  for  evermore  go 
to  ruin. 

"That  the  memorialists  respectfully ,  yet  fervently,  crave  your 
honourable  1  board  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  their 
wretched  condition  into  consideration,  and  order  such  imme- 
diate relief  on  the  premises,  as  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the 
lives  (if  not  of  memorialists)  at  least  of  their  starving  families, 
and  for  which  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

"  Being  the  nearest  resident  magistrate,  I  regret  to  have  to 
state  that  this  memorial  is  too  true,  and  that  it  rather  underrates 
the  state  of  destitution  the  poor  are  in. 

" Burton  Macxamara,  J. P. 

"As  magistrates  of  the  barony  above-named,  we  have  made 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  memorialists,  and  lind,  that 
some  local  public  work  is  actually  necessary  for  their  sustenance 
and  support, 

"  Francis  G.  Morony,  J.P. 
"  Thomas  H.  Morony,  J.P. 
"  Thomas  Morony,  sen.,  J.P." 

Dungarvan,  April  23. —  Under  this  date  a  correspon-- 
dent  of  the  Waterford  Freeman  writes  as  follows  : — "  On, 
Tuesday  a  crowd  of  labouring  men  preseuted  themselves  at 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Heally's  door,  and  called  on  him  to  get 
them  work.  The  Doctor  exhorted  them  against  the  com- 
mission of  any  violence  or  breach  of  the  public  peace,  and 
assured  them  that  every  one  of  them  would  be  employed  on 
the  following  day,  at  one  shilling  per  day.  The  "  Tippernry 
boy,"  from  tha  thick  of  the  crowd,  cried  out  that  a  shilling 
a  day  was  too  low,  and  called  on  the  people  not  to  work 
for  less  than  Is.  6d.  per  day.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Heafly, 
the  "peelers"  were  sent  for,  and  "my  hould  Tipperaiy 
boy"  was  marched  into  "quod,"  where  he  remained  till 
the  temperature  of  his  cell  reduced  his  excited  and  foolish 
notions  and  feelings  to  the  standard  of  cool  reason ;  and 
after  expressiug  compunction  for  his  conduct,  and  promising 
to  behave  himself  like  an  honest  and  peaceful  man  for  the 
time  to  come,  he  was  discharged.  Many  believed  him  to 
be  an  incendiary.  The  demand  for  the  Indian  meal 
here  is  most  pressing  and  extraordinary,  so  much  so  that 
two  or  three  hundred  persons  are  waitiug  to  he  served 
every  morning  opposite  the  house  in  which  it  is  retailed. 
The  accounts  from  the  surrounding  districts  relative  to  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  are  heartrending  and  alarming  in 
the  extreme.  In  Killongford,  Kilrosenty,  Comeragii  Kill- 
nafrehan,  &c,  the  stock  of  potatoes  is  consumed,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  these  places  are  now  using  their  seed  pota- 
toes, which  will  last  them  hut  a  very  short  time  ;  this  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  farmers,  but  the  condition  of  the 
cottier  and  labourer  is  far  more  deplorable.  Some  of  them 
had  no  potatoc  gardens  tilled  at  nil,  on  others  they  failed  ; 
they  have  no  relief  committee  to  get  them  "  meal  or  malt," 
and  are  left  to  their  fate — to  starve,  perish,  or  plunder.  A 
carrier  from  this  town,  as  he  was  coming  from  Clonmel,  a 
few  days  since,  called  into  a  house  which  he  saw  convenient 
to  the  roadside,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  his  pipe.  It 
was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  there  were  five  or  six 
little  boys  and  girls  squatted  on  the  floor  of  the  wretched 
house,  crying.  "  Have  you  any  fire  ?"  said  the  carman. 
"  No,"  replied  the  father  of  the  children,  "  and  what  is 
worse,  I  have  not  a  morsel  of  food  to  give  them  poor  children 
whom  you  see  there  bawling  with  hunger,  nor  can  I  get 
work  to  earn  it." 

Advances  of  Famine. — The  time  has  anived  when  it 
can  nolongerhe  denied  that  upon  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  the  means  depend  whether  we  are  to  have  an  unem- 
ployed population,  and  famine  and  pestilence,  or  an  employed 
population,  and  plenty  and  health.  Our  people,  in  the 
depth  of  their  privations,  have  marked  their  repugnance  to 
the  in  door  relief  which  even  the  Poor  Law  affords,  and  they 
have — by  long  and  weary  travelling  to  England  and  else- 
where in  search  of  employment — given  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  their  manly  desire  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow. —  Western  Star  Conservative  Journal. 
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A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  MEADOWS  OF 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
No.  I. — Getting  out  of  Town. 

Persons  acquainted  with  the  thoroughfares  of  London 
know  that  they  are  sometimes  choked,  blocked,  or  locked 
with  their  traffic.  It  is  as  difficult  to  ascertain,  when  a  lock 
occurs,  which  of  the  draymen  shouting,  cabmen  whipping, 
or  butchers'  hoys  "  chaffing,"  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
stoppage,  as  it  is  to  discover  who  have  caused  the  lock  in 
the  political  world.  But  there  is  a  lock  in  the  political 
world.  Never  was  the  line  of  street,  from  St.  Paul's  to 
Temple  Bar,  more  completely  and  inextricably  choked,  by 
its  vehicles  looking  together,  than  is  the  Parliamentary  tho- 
roughfare at  this  moment,  by  which  bills  travel  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  from  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  House  of  Commons.  And  yet  in  the 
line  of  Fleet-street,  and  Ludgate-hill,  with  the  crossing  of 
Faningdon-street,  there  are  occasionally  lockages  in  the 
traffic  so  inextricable  that  the  most  skilful  of  the  police  are 
baffled  in  making  a  clearance;  and  no  clearance  is  made 
until  some  unlooked-for  condescension  on  the  part  of  a  few 
drivers,  who  back  out,  leads  to  n  general  movement  forward, 
as  the  unlooked-for  perseverance  of  a  few  jolly  waggoners, 
"  all  of  a  row,"  with  their  ponderous  vehicles  from  the 
country — a  "  country  party  "  in  the  street,  formidable  enough 
to  obstruct  the  traffic,  clogged  enough  to  get  into  a  fix  and 
remain  in  it,  led  at  first  to  the  stoppage. 

Being  a  passenger  the  other  day  for  the  country,  to  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  the  spring,  the  fresh  green  of  grassy  Hertford- 
shire, the  new  buttercups  and  daisies  among  the  grass  ;  the 
suckling  lambs  and  their  fleecy  mothers  among  the  butter- 
cups and  daisies  ;  the  farm  fields,  with  new  crops  upon  them  ; 
the  farmers,  with  new  notions  iu  their  heads  about  their 
fields  and  crops  of  corn;  and,  perchance,  the  lord  of  Essex, 
or  his  park  and  mansion,  or  his  farms,  who  has  become  a 
kind  of  League  lecturer,  putting  new  notions  into  the  heads 
of  farmers  about  crops  of  corn,  and  Corn  Laws,  and  competi- 
tion with  foreigners  ; — being  a  passenger  for  the  country  on 
the  outside  of  one  of  those  'busses  which  gathers  from  the 
multitudes  of  the  metropolis,  one  by  one,  the  railway  passen- 
gers, aud  transfers  them  by  the  score  to  the  mouth  of  the 
iron  giants,  who  swallow  them  by  the  hundred,  I  got  fixed 
iu  one  of  those  locks  in  the  street  which  are  unpleasant  at 
any  time,  and  particularly  so  when  one's  appointment  is  with 
a  railway  train.  Still,  it  was  not  all  lost  time.  Having  no 
thing  to  do  but  to  look  and  listen,  to  sit  and  see,  I  looked 
and  listened,  and  sat  and  saw;  and  the  parallel  between  the 
street  police  and  the  political  police  in  urging  onward  the 
loads  which  would  not  be  urged  onwards,  seemed  to  be  re- 
markable enough  to  justify  me  in  drawing  my  pen  on  the 
subject,  as  some  of  them  drew  their  batons,  or  as  others 
have  been  drawing,  or  threatening  to  draw,  their  pistols. 

There  were  several  waggons  loaded  with  grain  or  with 
flour.  From  their  bulk,  they  were  conspicuous  among  the 
other  vehicles.  They  had  come  down  the  street,  and  were 
warned  in  their  progress  by  others  loaded  with  straw  cross- 
ing from  the  bridge,  and  halted  at  the  crossing.  One  or  two 
butcher's  boys  in  light  carts,  whether  in  joke  or  in  earnest  I 
did  not  know,  demanded  that  the  policeman  should  turn  the 
corn-loaded  waggons  back,  and  allow  them,  the  said  boys  in 
the  carts,  to  get  past,  they  being  charged  with  the  safe  and 
early  delivery  of  joints  of  meat  for  that  day's  dinners,  to 
those  rich  enough  to  have  prime  joints  of  meat  sent  home  in 
light  spring  carts.  But  though  these  impetuous  youths,  with 
all  the  volubility  of  tongue,  all  the  forwardness,  most  of  the 
impudence,  and  some  of  the  "  chaff"  and  the  "  slang"  pe- 
culiar to  them,  insisted  that  the  police  should  make  the  corn- 
loaded  waggons  go  backward  to  let  them  and  others  in  light 
vehicles  get  on,  no  such  counter  movement  could  be  effected. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  street  police  said,  but  they  might 
have  said,  as  one  of  the  political  police  did — one  not  unknown 
in  Fleet  Street  and  elsewhere,  for  his  services  in  clearing  a 
passage  for  obstructed  traffic,  "  that  as  well  might  the  corn 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  move  backwards,  or  be 
turned  aside,  and  left  in  the  siding,  as  to  think  that  those 
ponderous  corn  waggons,  each  with  a  tonnage  of  loading, 
should  he  backed  up  hill  to  let  butchers'  hoys,  and  the  light 
fry  of  vehicles  go  by." 

I  say,  I  do  not  know  that  the  street  police  spoke  thus  ; 
nor  am  I  sure  that  the  political  policeman,  to  whom  I  allude 
as  celebrated  for  his  services  in  cleaning  obstructed  tho- 
roughfares, used  the  comparison  as  it  is  given  here ;  I  rather 
think  it  is  reversed  from  him  :  at  all  events,  whether  speak- 
ing of  corn-loaded  wagons  in  the  streets,  or  corn-charged  re- 
solutions in  Parliament,  he  said  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  remove  backwards,  or  even  be  set  aside,  to  make  room 
for  butchers'  boys,  or  the  butchers  themselves,  who  had  come 
whip  in  hand  at  an  impetuous  pace  into  the  street,  getting 
into  a  fix  by  their  impetuosity,  and  only  stopped  from  run- 
ning over  some  one  (some  of  those  poor  Irishmen  with 
heavy  loads  on  their  hacks)  by  being  stopped  in  their  head- 
long career. 

And  speaking  of  Irishmen  with  loads  on  their  backs,  I  am 
reminded  that  in  the  street-stoppage  the  humblest  carrier  of 
a  load  fares  worst  when  he  cannot  get  along.    He  has  not 


only  to  bear  his  burthen  and  make  no  progress,  but  very  often, 
and  particularly  if  an  Irishman,  and  known  to  he  one,  he  has 
to  bear  th'e  "  chaff"  of  the  thoughtless,  and  even  the  back- 
handed cuts'of  the  impetuous  boys,  who  have  whips  in  their 
hands,  and  who  drive,  or  attempt  to  drive,  others  that  they 
themselves  may  get  along. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  observed  any  Irish  gentleman  with 
his  cab  aud  his  tiger,  though  gentlemen  with  cabs  and  tigers 
were  there,  who  atra  moment  when  there  was  some  hope  of 
an  early  extrication,  drove  into  the  confusion,  to  the  locking 
up  of  himself  and  the  hindrance  of  all  who  were  about  to 
move;  and  yet  there  were  cases  not  unlike  this,  of  vehicles 
being  driven  in  which  might  have  been  kept  out  for  no  pur- 
pose apparently  but  the  strange  satisfaction  of  being  locked 
up,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  seriously  active  in  clear- 
ing the  thoroughfare,  aud  to  the  pleasure  of  their  own 
drivers — if  pleasure  it  could  he — of  being  in  the  midst  of 
confusion,  delay,  angfy  words,  and  personal  accusations. 

Of  which  there  were  enough  to  serve  all  the  streets  of 
London,  including  Billingsgate-market,  for  as  long  a  time  as 
the  length  of  a  session  of*Puiiiament. 

Some  brewers'  drays,  loaded  with  beer,  had  stopped  the 
countrymen  loaded  with  straw  ;  or,  which  amounted  to  the 
same  thing,  the  men  of  straw  would  not  move,  because  they 
said — and  swore  it  as  they  said  it — that  the  brewers  stood  in 
their  way,  aud  that  they  had  done  nothing  to  be  called  on  to 
make  way  for  the  heavy  waggons  of  the  millers  and  the  corn 
merchants,  which  were  coming  down  Fleet-street,  and  weir, 
blocked  there. 

The  police  took  hold  of  the  reins  and  led  horses,  drivers, 
and  vehicles  where  they  found  an  opening,  whether  the 
drivers  assented  to  it  or  not.  They  did  so  even  against  the 
loud  protests  of  such  drivers,  that  they  were  not  to  be  led  in 
that  way  by  the  "Peelers"  (a  phrase  more  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  police  in  London  than  any  other),  yet  allowing 
themselves  to  he  led  notwithstanding. 

Then  one  driver  shouted  to  another,  that  the  lockage  and 
confusion  had  been  all  that  other  driver's  fault;  and  that 
other  retorted  the  accusation;  and  cabmen  shook  their  whips 
at  one  another,  and  gave  significant  hints  of  what  each 
would  do  to  each,  if  they  had  not  happened  to  be  where  they 
were.  And  the  drivers  of  such  light  vehicles  as  those  we 
see  in  every  street,  with  soda  water  and  ginger  beer,  inter- 
fered with  the  stormy  cabmen  to  quiet  them,  but  made  the 
confusion  greater  by  adding  new  element*  of  discord.  The 
tradesmen  of  the  streets  had  their  business  suspended;  cus- 
tomers could  not  approach  the  shops;  or  if  they  were  in.  they 
could  not  move  out;  and  passengers  who  could  move  on 
some  parts  of  the  pavement  were  obstructed  at  others,  and 
could  not  proceed  on  such  business  as  they  had  intended  to 
proceed  upon.  The  very  dogs  of  the  street  seemed  to  join 
in,  and  add  to  the  noise  and  confusion  by  their  barking; 
and  to  the  great  hindrance  and  annoyance  of  those  actively 
engaged  in  effecting  a  clearance,  men,  snarling  more  snap- 
pishly than  the  dogs,  harked  at  and  found  fault  with  every- 
thing and  every  body  that  was  engaged  doing  something 
useful.  Were  it  not  a  daring  flight  of  imagination  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  author  of  the  "  Revolutionary  Epic," 
one  might  have  thought  that  some  snarling  dogs  had  been 
bitten  by  some  other  dog  labouring  under  Peelphobia — that 
sad  looking  dog  for  instance,  which  was  unmuzzled  at 
Shrewsbury  in  1841,  and  became  Peelphobious  two  years 
after,  and  hit  the  hand  that  he  begged  a  bone  from. 

But  a  riddance  was  made  at  last,  and  the  lighter  carriages 
were  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  heavier,  and  the  heavier 
moved  on  and  got  out  of  the  way ;  and  we  at  last  reached 
the  railway  station  too  late  for  the  train. 

But  as  there  were  other  trains,  and  other  means  of  getting 
into  the  green  meadows  of  Hertfordshire,  I  ultimately  got 
there  ;  and  if  there  should  be  nothing  better  next  week  to  fill 
these  columns,  I  may  contribute  to  two  or  three  of  them 
such  posies  of  cowslips  and  daisies,  and  buttercups,  as  I 
have  found  in  the  fields,  with  such  other  field  and  farm-yard 
affairs  as  possess  any  interest  for  readers  engaged  in  the 
emancipation  and  advancement  of  English  agriculture. 

One  who  has  Whistled  at  the  Plough. 


The  Pin  Trade. — There  is  much  talk  amongst  scientific 
persons,  and  those  to  whom  the  welfare  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture is  of  interest,  respecting  the  improvements  recently 
made  in  pin  making;  improvements  which  have  already 
caused  preparations  for  closing  many  large  works  on  the 
Continent.  The  machinery  by  which  the  new  pin  is  made, 
to  which  Mr.  Kirhy,  of  Newgate-street,  the  holder  of  patent, 
has  given  the  name  of  "  Eegina,"  is  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary character.  Strings  of  wire  enter  it  upon  the  one  side 
by  thousands,  and  almost  immediately  appear  at  the  other,  as 
pins  in  the  most  perfect  form,  literally  headed  and  pointed  to 
a  degree  of  perfection,  defying  microscopic  power  to  detect 
a  fault  in  shape  and  finish.  The  sticking  of  the  pins  into 
paper  is  likewise  completed  by  the  same  machinery  in  as  in- 
credibly regular  and  rapid  order ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and 
not  the  least  gratifying,  that,  although  the  latter  operation  is 
accomplished  by  this  invention,  the  great  demand  caused  by 
the  enormous  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  pins  necessarily 
calls  together  three  times  the  number  of  female  assistants  for 
their"  preparation"  and  "making  up,"  and  at  more  remune- 
rative wages  than  by  the  old  system. — Globe. 

The  Falkirk  Burghs—  The  constituency  of  these 
burghs,  which  have  now  to  elect  a  member  in  the  room  of 
their  late  representative,  Mr.  Baird,  of  Gartsberrie,  amounts 
to  I  106,  distributed  as  follows  :— Falkirk,  440;  Airdrie,  802  ; 
Hamilton,  31:! ;  Lanark,  ;iol  ;  Linlithgow,  100.  The  no- 
mination takes  place  at  Falkirk.  In  July,  1841,  when  Mr. 
Baird  was  elected,  the  number  of  electors  was  1.103,  of  whom 
no  more  than  912  recorded  their  suffrages.  The  numbers 
at  the  close  of  the  poll  were—for  Mr.  Baird,  482  j  for  Mr. 
Gillon,  of  Walbouse,  430;  majority  in  favour  of  Mr.  Baird, 
62. — Scotch  Paper. 
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AGRICULTURAL  WILL-O'-THE-WISP. 

A  MONOrOLIST  CROAK  FUOJI  THE  FENS. 

One  of  the  last,  perhaps  the  very  last,  petitions 
which  will  ever  bo  made  in  favour  of  that  flitting 
and  mischievous  illusion,  "  protection,"  has  lately 
exhaled  from  the  fens.  At  a  meeting  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  Bedford  Level,  held  at  Ely,  when  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Yorke,  one  of  the 
members  for  Cambridgeshire,  were  present,  after 
the  business  was  over,  which,  the  report  tells  us, 
"  occupied  a  very  short  time" — (how  true  it  is  idle- 
ness leads  to  mischief!) — a  Mr.  Layton  got  up  and 
proposed  a  petition  by  the  corporation  "  not  to  alter 
or  repeal  the  present  Corn  Laws."  The  Earl  of 
Hardwicke  disclaimed  all  previous  knowledge  of  the 
petition;  but  not  so  his  brother,  Mr.  Yorke,  for 
whose  benefit  the  scene  was  obviously  got  up.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  that  some  time  in  last  autumn 
Lord  Hardwicke  gave  utterance  to  sentiments 
on  rural  affairs  which  the  local  monopolists  thought 
betrayed  an  intention  to  leave  monojjoly  in  the 
lurch  ;  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Yorke,  was  so  enigma- 
tical and  pragmatical  upon  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  that  his  constituents — monopolist  and  anti- 
monopolist — combined  to  exhibit  their  supreme 
contempt  for  him,  and  to  testify  their  just  apprecia- 
tion of  his  doubtful  dodges  and  shallow  artifices. 
Now  there  can  be  no  question,  that  at  the  period  we 
refer  to,  both  Lord  Hardwicke  and  his  cadet,  Mr. 
Yorke,  had  prepared,  or  were  preparing,  to  cast 
their  lot  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  to  cut  themselves 
adrift  from  monopoly — that  foundering  hulk.  But 
suddenly  the  lord  and  his  shadow  took  a  short  turn, 
returned  to  their  vomit,  swallowed  all  their  semi- 
Eree  Trade  words,  and  the  one  resigned  his  court 
lackeyship,  and  the  other  stuck  to  his  county  seat. 
Whether  the  Premier  refused  some  monstrous  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  lord — for  his  lordship  is  a 
very  likely  man  to  rate  his  own  importance  in  a  pro- 
portion inverse  to  that  at  wbich  it  would  be  rated 
by  others — or  whether  the  snug  family  seat  in  the 
pocket  county  was  deemed  too  valuable  to  be 
lost — we  cannot  say.  But  whatever  be  the  cause, 
botb  lord  and  brother  have  now  re  appeared  as 
flaming  monopolists.  The  petition,  suddenly  pre- 
sented, pistol-like,  to  the  Level  corporation,  was  a 
means  intended  to  induce  the  farmers,  squires, 
and  squireens  of  Cambridgeshire  not  to  turn  out 
Mr.  Yorke  at  the  next  election.  Will  the  dodge 
succeed  ? 

However,  as  the  last  of  a  species  soon  to  become 
extinct,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers 
to  have  a  few  passages  of  the  petition,  and  the 
speeches  by  which  it  was  supported,  presented  to 
their  notice.  Like  the  unrolling  of  a  mummy,  it  is, 
however,  a  somewhat  nauseous  task;  and  its  disgust- 
ing character  is  not  redeemed  by  its  usefulness — for 
tbese  monopolist  fallacies  will  soon  die  of  sheer  ex- 
haustion. Like  rushes  on  land  which  has  been 
drained,  though  they  seem  to  live  unharmed  for  a 
brief  season,  nothing  can  long  maintain  their 
noxious  vitality.  As  a  relic  of  a  former  world  of 
thought,  or  rather  no-thought,  this  last  croak  of  mo- 
nopoly is  not  the  least  curious.  It  retains  to  the  last 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  its  kind.  It  is 
literally  a  bundle  of  fallacies ;  its  conclusions  seem 
naturally  not  to  follow  from  its  premises.  In  a 
word,  it  is  a  monopolist  plea  for  monopoly.  What 
more  can  be  said? 

'The  petition  begins  by  stating  that  the  corpora- 
tion was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
to  drain  the  fens: 

"That  owing,  as  your  petitioners  believe,  to  the  low  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  in  this  kingdom,  and  other  discourag- 
ing circumstances,  the  embankment  and  drainage  of  the  Level 
mode  slow  and  unsatisfactory  progress  for  the  first  century 
and  a  half,  after  the  establishment  of  the  corporation,  but 
Unit  within  the.  last  fifty  years  many  millions  of  capital  have 
been  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  drainage  of  the 
Level,  by  which  very  extensi  ve  t  rails  of  la n  d  have  been  h rough  t 
into  cultivation,  and  the  Level  is  becoming  one  of  the  most 
fertile  provinces  in  the  kingdom;  yielding  annually,  as  your 
petitioners  believe,  much  greater  quantities  of  wheat  than 
are  produced  from  any  lands  of  similar  extent  in  ber  Majesty's 
dominions." 

So  far  so  good.  But  do  the  monopolists  of  the 
fens  suppose  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  as  slow-witted  as  the  dwellers  in 
their  Basotia — so  little  read  in  the  history  of  the 
county  as  to  take  tho  following  as  a  logical  se- 
quence? 


"  That  your  petitioners  believe  that  the  present  prosperous 
state  of  the  Bedford  Level  is  mainly  to  he  attribute, I  to  the 
encouragement  given  to  agriculture  by  the  restrictive,  duties 
imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  and  that  the 
improvements  that  have  been  effei  tea  in  the  drainage  of  the 
Level  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  would  not  hare  taken 
place  if  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  had  not  been 
fairly  remunerative." 

That  monopoly  has  not  encouraged  agriculture 
is  now  admitted  even  by  the  monopolists.  Besides, 
why,  in  spite  of  the  great  natural  fertility  of  the 
fens,  is  their  cultivation  so  generally  inferior?  They 
have  been  reclaimed,  it  is  true ;  but  we  ask  any 
farmer,  who  is  a  farmer,  whether  they  are  moro 
than  half  cultivated?  Of  Peel's  measures  the  peli- 
tition  says,  that 

"  If  carried  into  a  law  they  will  be  attended  with  most  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  the  landed  interests  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  to  all  classes  of  the  community  dependent  upon 
them,  and  more  especially  to  the  small  fanner  and  the 
labourer." 

So  said  the  older  fenmen  of  the  period  of  marsh 
and  morass;  and  their  resistance  for  a  time  was  a 
great  impediment  to  the  reclamation  of  the  fens ; 
and  the  petition  concludes  with  this  bouncing  non 
sequitur : 

"  That  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Corn  Laws  against 
the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  while  it  has  been  beneficial 
to  the  agriculturist,  has  been  instrumental  to  the  welfare  of 
all  other  classes  of  society,  since,  during  the  existence  of 
those  laics,  large  masses  of  capital  have  'been  created  by 
those  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  pursuits  ; 
our  foreign  and  home  trades  have  been  placed  in  a  state  of 
unexampled  prosperity;  and  this  nation  has  risen  to  a  degree 
of  wealth  aud  splendour  unparalleled  amongst  the  various 
States  in  the  habitable  globe." 

But  our  manufactures  and  commerce  have  flou- 
rished, so  far  as  they  have  flourished,  in  spite  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  Indeed,  as  the  system  of  restriction  of 
which  the  Com  Laws  form  the  key  stone  has  been 
weakened,  national  prosperity — agricultural  as  well 
as  trading — has  tended  to  increase.  Mr.  Layton  and 
Mr.  Ball,  the  mover  and  seconder,  seem  to  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  simple  assertion,  that  the 
reasons  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  given  for  his  measure — 
which  nine-tenths  of  the  community  deem  un- 
answerable, and  which  certainly  have  not  been 
answered — according  to  the  fen  lights,  should  have 
induced  him  to  give  "greater  protection."  Who 
shall  estimate  fenmau  logic  ?    Mr.  Ball  said  : 

"  What  so  proper  as  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
ask  that  body  if  the  opinions  aud  arguments  of  the  last  thirty 
years  were  all  to  be  abandoned  in  one  moment,  because  a 
power  was  rising  up  not  recognised  by  the  laws,  threatening 
to  sweep  away  the  rights  of  the  British  community,  and 
abolish  all  that  it  had  long  been  thought  necessary  to 
preserve? 

Fancy  the  rights  of  the  British  community  being 
swept  away  with  the  Corn  Laws !  We  always  sup- 
posed those  rights  to  have  had  root  in  deeper  and 
more  wholesome  soil.  But  so  it  is  with  the  mono- 
polists; they  ever  try  to  hitch  their  rotten  cause 
on  to  something  else — just  as  an  auctioneer  lots  an 
article  nobody  cares  for,  with  some  useful  ones — and 
hope  to  cany  on  their  rottenness  under  cover  of 
that  to  which  they  have  appended  it.  But  that 
won't  do  now — the  trick  is  found  out.  Lord 
Hardwicke,  however,  out-spoke  the  other  fen  mono- 
polists, for  he  thus  argued  the  case  of  monopoly  on 
local  grounds : 

"  There  was  no  part  of  the  British  dominions,  which,  from 
its  position,  had  more  right  to  express  a  strong  opinion  on 
this  question  than  the  Bedford  Level,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  part  of  the  country  in  a  position  resembling  it.  The 
manufacturers  said  that  they  existed  by  means  of  art  and 
science.  Now  he  (Lord  Hardwicke)  replied  that  they  could 
use  the  same  language  in  the  Bedford  Level,  for  there  they 
existed  by  the  very  means  of  which  the  manufacturers  made 
a  boast.  They  existed  there  by  art  and  industry  ;  that  great 
country  had  been  brought  into  its  present  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, by  the  art  and  science,  and  industry  of  man  (hear, 
hear).  It  was  drained  by  the  steam  engine  ;  that  greatmark 
of  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  had  been  seized  upon, 
not  only  by  the  manufacturers  of  cotton,  but  also  by  the 
manufacturers  of  wheat.  Therefore  they  stood  in  the  same 
position  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  north  in  that  respect, 
inasmuch  as  their  prosperity  was  founded  upon  art  and 
science." 

If  they  stand  in  the  same  position  as  the  manu- 
facturers, why  is  it  they  do  not  repudiate  monopoly 
as  the  manufacturers  do?  And  read  this,  oh  people 
of  England,  as  a  specimen  of  hereditaty  wisdom 
and  aristocratic  information : 

"  That  was  the  ground  which  he  took  as  n  supporter  of 
the  principle  of  protection.  And  he  was  satisfied,  upon 
looking  carefully  at  this  question,  that  the  manufacturer  of 
Manchester,  before  many  years  of  his  existence  had  passed, 
Would  he  the  man  to  come  to  Parliament  to  ask  for  protec- 
tion for  the  produce  of  his  mills.  Let  the  Corn  Laws  be 
once  repealed,  and  before  long  the  progress  of  science  in 
other  counties,  and  the  advantages  we  gave  them  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  British  agriculturist  powerless  in 
raising  food,  would  cause  the  mill  owner  of  Manchester  to 
supplicate  Parliament  for  protection  to  industry,  and  skill, 


and  capital.  Facts  would  soon  come  forth  to  Rhow  that  a 
great  pressure  upon  the  cotton  manufacturing  interest, 
caused  probably  in  some  measure  by  sending  out  steam-en- 
gines to  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  cotton  at  the  very 
place  trhere  the  raw  material  is  grown,  had  been  to  the 
manufacturers  a  fearful  notice  of  the  risk  Hug  must  run  bg 
competing  unprotected  with,  the  advancing  science  of  other 
countries.  The  cheap  loaf  was  a  sort  of '  hist  hope  to  them, 
they  thought  if  they  could  get  a  cheap  loaf  even  for  a  time, 
they  might  so  reduce  the  wages  of  labour  as  to  hold  up  a 
little  longer  against  the  competition  they  bad  brought  upon 
themselves." 

That  is  not  to  bo  sin  passed.  There  were,  how- 
over,  a  few  rational  men  present,  one  of  whom, 
Mr.  Gay,  in  opposing  the  petition,  said : 

"  If  it  were  certain  that  agriculturists  had  gained  by  the 
Corn  Laws,  then  the  owners  of  land  had  a  right  to  call  upon 
the  legislature  not  to  repeal  those  laws.  Hut  were  they  not 
begging  the  question  I  Had  not  agriculturists  reaped  the 
benefit  from  circumstances  independent  of  the  Corn  Laws  '.' 
True,  the  land  did  hear  peculiar  burdens  ;  but  it  was  rather 
their  duty  to  get  those  burdens  removed,  than  to  insist  upon 
protection,  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  those  who  were 
not  directly  connected  with  the  land.  If  the  Corn  Laws  had 
produced  benefit  to  the  agricultural  interest,  to  what  extent 
had  other  interests  been  damnified  >  If  it  had  raised  the 
price  of  corn,  although  the  farmers  had  put  more  money  into 
their  pockets,  they  had  extracted  it  from  the  pockets  of 
others.  No  doubt  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  must 
fear  any  change  in  the  present  system,  for  they  had  embarked 
their  capital  in  the  purchase  and  cultivation  of  land,  and 
were  naturally  fearful  lest  any  alteration  should  damnify 
them.  He  once  thought  protection  icas  neeessary,  but  like 
the  120  spoken  of,  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  farmers  had  not  reaped  any  benefit 
from  the  Corn  Laws." 

And  this  is  the  view  of  sensible  men  who  worn 
once  protectionists.  But  we  have  before  stated 
what  was  the  real  object  of  the  petition. 


WHAT  DO  THE  FARMERS  SAY? 
Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  tradesmen  who  suffer  more 
from  the  prolonged  opposition  of  the  monopolists  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Corn  Bill  than  the  farmers;  and  they  and 
their  real  organs  hesitate  not  to  speak  of  the  obstruction 
and  the  obstructives  in  terms  of  strong  disapproval. 
Now,  the  eventual  success  of  Free  Trade  measures  is  no 
longer  doubtful;  and  though  a  temporary  delay  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  politicians  who  fight  their  party 
fight  by  means  of  jockey  lords,  and  men  of  that  sort,  it 
can  do  nothing  but  harm  to  those  who  live  by  their  in- 
dustry rather  than  their  wits,  and  especially  to  the 
formers.  Let  us  hear  what  the  Mark  Lane  Express^ 
the  only  cool-headed  upholder  of  monopoly  amongst  the 
professed  "  farmers'  friends'  "  organs,  says  on  the  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  so  absurd  are  the  speculations  of  most  of 
the  "farmers'  friends' "  newspapers  which  advocate  mo- 
nopoly, that  we  doubt  whether  they  ever  heard  a  real 
live  farmer  speak,  except  in  the  presence  or  under  tho 
dictation  of  the  landlord.  They  appear  to  have  about 
as  deep  an  insight  into  rural  affairs  as  those  who  would 
tako  their  notions  of  the  British  peasantry  from  the 
labourer  and  peasant,  as  represented  on  the  London 
stage,  have  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  working 
classes.  Let  the  farmers  judge  whether  the  following 
passages  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express  do  not  convey  a 
far  more  accurate  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  than 
the  bombastic  twaddle  of  landlord-inspired  organs  : 

"Whatever  view  parties  may  take  of  the  commercial 
scheme  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  none  will  be  disposed 
to  dispute  the  evil  consequences  arising  from  the  delay  now 
taking  place  in  the  progress  of  the  measure  to  an  issue,  be 
that  issue  what  it  may.  Trade  and  commerce  are  now  ex- 
periencing a  taste  of  the  paralysing  effect  under  which  agri- 
culture has  suffered  since  the  advent  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
office  in  1841.  So  soon  as  the  plan  of  the  Premier  for  alter- 
ing the  Corn  and  Provision  Laws  was  propounded  to  the 
Legislature  and  the  country,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
of  1842,  no  one  who  was  not  wilfully  blind  or  lamentably 
obtuse  could  doubt  the  ultimate  result  of  such  measures.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  system,  the  complete  establishment 
of  which  at  no  distant  period  was  as  certain  as  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.  We  feel  convinced  that,  if  the  opinions 
of  all  the  intelligent  farmers  in  the  United  Kingdom  could 
be  ascertained,  there  is  not  a  tithe  of  them  but  would  admit 
that,  when  the  question  of  outlay,  dependent  upon  time  for 
return,  occunea  in  thu  course  of  his  business,  a  doubt  would 
intrude  itself  on  his  mind  of  the  permanency  of  the  new  state 
of  things;  in  fact,  that  he  perceived  that  the  concession 
made  to  Free  Trade  principles  was  but  an  earnest  of  a  yield- 
ing up  of  the  whole.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  during 
the  last  three  years,  considerable  expenditure  has  been  made 
upon  improvements  in  the  soil ;  but  if  these  could  be 
minutely  analyzed,  we  believe  they  would  be  found  to  be 
principally  made  by  the  owners  of  the  soil,  who  foresaw  the 
necessity  of  preparing  themselves  for  a  change  of  circum- 
stances." 

The  farmers,  he  says,  show  no  disposition  to  take  an 
active  part  against  Free  Trade,  but  remain  in  a  state  of 
quiescence  ;  and,  in  truth,  it  has  ever  been  so,  except 
when  they  have  been  goaded  or  cajoled  into  temporary 
activity  by  the  landowners.  The  lanalords  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  cry  of  "  wolf"  lias  been  made  too  often, 
and  that  it  wonld  not  make  any  impression  now.  The 
writer  then  speculates  on  the  progress  of  the  measure 
now  before  Parliament,  and  gives  it  as  his  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  pass  it  : 

"  It  seems  to  us  that  the  delay  which  is  now  taking 
place,  and  which  retards  the  bill"  in  its  progress  to  the 
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Upper  House,  is  a  circumstance  ratbev  calculated  to 
increase  tbe  chauces  of  its  being  passed  by  tbe  Lords. 
We  incline  to  tbe  opinion  tbat  the  longer  time  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  Upper  House  have  to  consider  the  measure, 
provided  no  change  takes  place  in  the  Commons,  and  no 
active  resistance  is  made  by  the  landed  interest,  both  land 
lord  and  tenant,  the  more  probable  it  is  that  the  number  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Ministerial  measure  will  imrease.  We 
know  that  the  'farmers'  friend'  journals  assume  to  repu- 
diate this  view,  and  foster  false  hopes  as  much  as  they  can, 
encouraging  the  farmer  to  believe  that  the  Government 
scheme  Will  be  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords." 

But  this,  like  most  of  the  statements  of  the  "  farmers' 
friends,"  will  probably  proye  a  delusion.  The  writer 
then  cites,  as  evidences  in  support  of  his  view,  some 
passages  from  the  Bankers'  Circular,  a  thorough-going 
monopolist  print,  which  are  to  this  effect  : 

"We  have  been  credibly  informed  that  every  resident 
Hertfordshire  nobleman,  except  one,  is  prepared  to  support 
the  Minister's  Free  Trade  measures  in  the  House  if  Lords; 
and  a  curious  exhibition  they  will  make  of  their  sense  and 
consistency  when  they  have  done  so.  Some  time  about 
Christmas  the  Hertfordshire  noblemen  and  gentry  assem- 
bled in  county  meetings  to  put  down  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  con- 
federates, so  far  as  their  interference  with  the  electoral 
franchise  is  concerned ;  and  we  inserted  a  resolution,  moved 
by  Lord  Dacre,  setting  forth  their  intention.  This  in- 
terference was  nothing  more  than  a  means  to  an  end;  and  a 
means  too,  however  unjustifiable  and  unconstitutional  it  may 
be,  which  noblemen  of  both  parties  bad  frequently  before 
resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose — viz.,  the  acquisition  of 
political  power.  Cobden  was  but  following  their  example  ; 
and  when  he  found,  by  such  meetings  as  the  Hertfordshire, 
that  his  proceedings  had  alarmed  the  aristocracy,  there  was 
no  measure  to  his  expression  of  delight  that  he  had  touched 
a  spring  that  had  produced  such  an  effect;  which,  he  said, 
would  only  stimulate  him  to  further  similar  exertions  till  be 
had  accomplished  his  object.  The  Minister,  however,  sud- 
denly proposes  to  grant  him  all  he  asks." 

And  afterwards  the  wailing  monopolist  (the  Circular) 
adds  : 

"This,  if  rumour  speaks  truth,  is  the  exhibition  of  Hert- 
fordshire valour,  consistency,  and  judgment,  in  the  persons 
of  her  noblemen." 

Now  we  are  not  disposed  to  fight  the  battle  of  the 
Hertfordshire  landocracy;  but  we  must  say  that  though, 
as  a  class,  they  may  be  violent,  puerile,  ignorant,  and 
selfish,  the)'  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  landocracy 
of  other  counties.  And  the  inference  drawn  by  the 
Mark  Lane  Express  is  inevitable.    He  says  : 

" '  Four  months  '  have,  it  seems,  produced  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  Hertfordshire  members  of  the  Upper  House- 
Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  '  conversion  'is  con- 
fined to  Hertfordshire  ?  Is  it  not  fair  reasoning  to  presume 
that  the  like  '  change  of  opinion  '  may  have  taken  place  iu 
noblemen  residing  in  other  counties  ?  and  who  can  tell  how 
far  the  '  contagion'  may  have  spread  ?" 

There  may  not  be  many  of  the  landowners  who  have 
the  moral  firmness  to  avow  the  error  of  the  opinion 
they  had  taken  up  without  examination,  and  acted  ong 
through  life,  as  Lord  Essex  lately  did ;  yet  there  are 
many  who  will  quietly  make  the  same  "  short  turn," 
which  has  been  made  by  the  "brains  of  the  aristo- 
cracy," if,  as  the  lawyers  say,  "  any  such  there  be." 


THE  BRITISH  LION  TO  THE  LORDS. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  who 
signs  himself  "  An  Essex  Tenant,"  sends  a  memorial  to 
the  House  of  Lords  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
the  "  British  lion  "  should  address  the  lion's  protector, 
the  House  of  Lords.  A  passage  will  put  our  readers  in 
possession  of  the  force  and  eloquence  of  the  "  lion"  lan- 
guage. The  memorial  or  petition,  after  stating  that  the 
country  does  not  demand  Tree  Trade;  that  the  agricul- 
tural interest  is  intensely  anxious  to  oppose  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  measure  ;  that  the  farmers  are  not  acquiescent ; 
and  sundry  other  assertions,  for  which  his  lionship  has 
obviously  drawn  upon  his  imagination  ;  thus  power- 
fully proceeds : 

"There  is  hardly  one  in  a  thousand  who  does  not  antici- 
pate the  sanction  of  your  lordships  to  that  measure  but  with 
horror ;  and,  my  lords,  were  low  prices  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce dow  prevalent,  England  at  the  present  moment  would 
be  as  distracted  as  ill-used  Ireland ;  every  element  of  disor- 
ganisation and  discontent  is  only  repressed  by  the  present 
state  of  the  averages.  Let  the  Premier's  Bill  but  pass  your 
lordship's  bouse,  and  the  present  averages  fall  but  10  or 
20  per  cent.,  and  anarchy  and  discontent  would  evoke  the 
same  foul  spirits  of  mischief  and  of  evil  which  always  attend, 
and  arc  ready  to  do  their  bidding  ;  and  having  mursha'led 
the  victims  of  Free  Trade  anil  injustice  into  one  united 
and  compact  phalanx,  tremble,  my  lords,  to  anticipate  the 
direction  that  mass  of  discontent  and  poverty  might  pursue. 
Hitherto,  my  lords,  tbe  attachment  of  the  landed  interest  to 
the  church  and  to  the  throne  has  been  proverbial.  Will 
not  tbe  pauperisation  of  that  interest  diminish  the  ability  to 
maintain  the  expenses  of  the  one,  and  the  interests  of  body  and 
soul  clash  fearfully  in  upholding  the  other!  My  lords,  agita- 
tion receives  the  laurel  of  victory  ;  and  discharged  now  by  tbe 
party  in  whose  service  she  has  been  so  successfid,  she  will 
(fee  her  services  to  the  party  sin-  has  plufldt  red;  and  those 
two  great  interests,  which  united  might  defy  the  jealousy  of 
a  world,  will  feel  towards  each  other  a  malignant  hatred,  a 
flame  so  intense  anil  scorching  that  will  blast  every  kindly 
feeling  towards  each  other;  the  usual  consequences  of  inter- 
nal distraction  and  social  disruption  will  exhibit  to  the  world 
a  national  picture,  over  which  angels  might  weep — a  scene 
at  which  the  patriot  will  tremble;  and  there  will  follow  con- 
sequences from  which  tbe  agricultural  interest  imposes  its 
deliverance  at  your  hands.  Within  your  lordships  house 
there  is  many  a  noble  brow  thai  wears  Us  coronet  bejewelled 


by  untarnished  honour  and  consistency.  Thank  heaven, 
there  is  many  a  heart,  guiltless  of  perfidy  and  Wrong,  strum/ 
for  the  coming  contest  for  our  country's  safety;  and  your 
reward,  my  lords,  cither  in  triumph  or  defeat,  shall  be  a 
nation's  gratitude,  and  the  yet  more  glorious  approval  of 
your  oivit  unbiassed  consciences.  Under  tbe  fostering  care 
of  your  lordship's  house,  England  has  triumphed  over 
foreign  foes,  and  trampled  on  tbe  lag  of  every  enemy  ;  in 
the  nineteenth  century  of  our  countryjs  greatness  the  mighty 
junction  is  to  be  solved.  Will  your  honourable  house,  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  all  that  is  great  and.  powerful,  succumb  to 
that  foul  confederacy  whose  avowed  object  is  to  humble,  nay, 
to  tread  the  hereditary  peerage  in  the  dust/  May  heaven 
avert  so  terrible  a  catastrophe  !" 

Oh,  British  lion,  British  lion,  how  can  you  utter  such 
burning  words  ?  How  can  you  say  such  fierce  things 
of  the  betrayed  "  agricultural  interest  ?"  represented 
as  that  interest,  when  advocating  monopoly,  is,  by  poli- 
tical lords,  mortgaged  squires,  roaring  land-agents,  and 
the  most  subservient  class  of  yearly  tenants  whose 
capital  is  absorbed  by  the  protective  system  into  the 
landlord's  pocket.  After  reading  this  effusion,  we 
rubbed  our  eyes  to  see  whether  we  had  not  misread  the 
signature  as  "  An  Essex  Tenant"  instead  of  an  "  Essex 
Calf,"  for  certain  it  is  that  the  blcatings  of  the  poor  ani- 
mal leads  to  the  suspicion,  that  in  this  case  the  skin  only 
is  that  of  the  lion,  and  that  the  creature  covered  by  it  is 
of  a  less  ferocious  and  less  generous  class. 


AGRICULTURAL  COMMON  SENSE. 
When  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  corn 
monopoly  comes  to  be  written,  the  Harlcston  Farmers' 
Club  will  deserve  honourable  mention  as  amongst  the  ear- 
liest agriculturists  who  repudiated  protection  and  the 
claim  to  live  upon  profits  derived  from  artificial  scarcity. 
The  following  brief  account  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Club,  which  we  extract  from  a  local  journal,  shows  that 
the  Club  is  still  keeping  the  lead  of  the  majority  of 
Farmers'  Clubs  in  England  ; 

"Harleston  Farmers'  Ci.un — Fifth  Meeting  for  1816, 
April  8th. — Subject:  '  The  Cost  and  Value  of  Protection 
to  the  Farmer ;  the  Statistics  of  the  Question  rather  than 
the  Principle '  Previous  to  tbe  discussion  it  was  decided, 
at  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  members  present,  that 
tbe  terms  of  tbe  question  should  be  altered.  It  was 
considered  that  any  arguments  founded  on  a  compa- 
rison of  protected  with  Free  Trade  prices  of  corn  would 
probably  be  deceptive,  because  it  is  not  accurately  known 
what  portion  of  the  former  have  been  owing  to  the 
law,  or  what  share  of  any  depreciation  in  the  latter 
may  be  due  to  its  repeal.  The  principles  of  Free  Trade 
iu  general,  and  of  Free  Trade  in  corn  in  particular, 
with  the  past  effects  of  protection  on  agriculture,  and 
particularly  on  the  tenant  farmers,  and  tbe  probable  future 
effects  of  Free  Trade  on  these  interests,  were  therefore  dis- 
cussed, instead  of  the  cost  and  value  of  protection  statis- 
tically considered.  After  an  interesting  and  protracted  de- 
bate, it  was  unanimously  decided — That  a  Free  Trade  in 
corn  will  benefit  the  nation  without  injuring  the  agricultural 
interest,  provided  those  requests  of  the  farmers  for  the  repeal 
of  the  malt-tax,/or  an  improved  tenure  embracing  more  liberal 
covenants,  and  the  other  just  claims  on  the  legislature  and 
the  landowners  which  this  club  has  always  advocated,  be  at 
the  same  time  conceded.  Tbe  club  desires  also  to  express 
its  opinion,  that  tbe  proposed  Government  measure  errs  in 
not  making  Free  Trade  total  and  immediate,  believing  that 
the  delay  of  three  years  will  act  injuriously  in  deferring  the 
settlement  of  these  necessary  arrangements." 


LEASES  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 
The  following  curious  extract  from  an  old  book  has 
been  sent  to  us  by  a  correspondent,  and  bearing,  as  it 
does,  upon  the  vital  question  of  leases,  now  so  much 
agitated  amongst  farmers,  will  be  interesting  to  our 
agricultural  readers : 

"Agriculture  Leases,  1688. — The  right  honourable 
Henry  Lord  Delamer  and  Earl  of  Warrington's  advice  to  his 
children."  His  lordship  was  born  1051  ;  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  kings — Charles  I.  and  II.,  James  II.,  William  and  Mary, 
in  which  latter  he  was  made  Earl  of  Warrington  and  Chan- 
cellor of  tbe  Exchequer. 

"  To  my  dear  Sons. 

***** 

" In  the  management  of  your  estate"  (Delamer  Forest, 
Cheshire),  "take  these  directions  along  with  you.  In  the 
letting  of  your  demeans  or  other  farms,  it  being  supposed 
you  will  get  the  best  rent  you  can,  it  seems  advisable  to  let 
them  for  twenty -one  years;  and  as  often  as  you  can  take  a 
fine  of  about  a  year's  value,  and  then  the  yearly  rent  to  abate 
proportionality  to  what  the  fine  and  interest  of  it  will  amount 
to  at  the  end  of  the  term.  For  as  by  this  you  can  be  no 
looser  if  your  rent  be  duely  paid,  so  it  is  the  most  probable 
way  to  have  it  well  paid,  in  regard  that  if  your  tenant  be  be- 
hind with  his  rent,  if  it  be  not  above  a  year,  this  fine  will  set 
you  right.  In  the  next  place,  the  payment  of  the  fine  is  a 
strong  argument  of  the  ability  of  your  farmer;  and  besides, 
u  rent  that  is  leu  than  the  full  worth  of  the  farm  is  bttter 
paid,  than  when  it,  is  at  the  utmost  value.  And  farther- 
more,  by  paying  if  a  lesser  rent,  farmers  arc  encouraged  to 
make  improvements,  whereby  your  rent  is  not  only  better 
secured,  but  also  at  the  expiration  of  their  lease  the  farm  is 
better  for  it. 

"  In  tbe  next  place,  tye  your  farmers  to  repairs,  for  they 
will  do  tbat  for  sixpence,  which  they  will  set  down  to  you  at 
eighteen-penco. 

"And  because  plowing  is  the  destruction  of  most  farms, 
bind  out  your  farmer  from  ploughing  either  meadow  or  any 
other  ground  that  is  not  proper  to  be  broke  up.  In  the  next 
place,  let  at  least  one  half  of  the  rest  of  tbe  ground  be  im- 
proved »nly  in  pasture.  Then  oblige  him  to  muck  or  manure 
at  least  a  third  part  as  much  as  he  ploughs  every  year;  and 
if  be  break  up  uny  ground  thai  he  lias  already  murk/,  then 
fur  tbe  remainder  of  his  term  that  hr  murk  every  year  such 
ground  as  he  has  already  broken  up ;  and  by  this  means" 


(1688)  "your  farm  will  be  as  good  a  pennyworth  at  the  end 
of  tbe  term  as  when  he  took  it.  Besides  these  general 
rules,  I  can  prescribe  you  none,  save  to  take  good  security 
for  the  performance  of  his  covenants,  and  to  appoint  some 
person  to  see  whether  he  fail  in  any  of  them. 

"As  for  such  part  of  your  estate  as  is  upon  leases  for  lives 
or  years,  my  opinion  is,  that  if  all  of  it  were  for  leases  of 
twenty-one  years,  it  would  be  best  for  tenant  and  landlord. 
First,  because  it  would  put  the  tenants  upon  some  sort  of 
industry,  which  is  too  much,  neglected  by  such  as  have  leases 
for  lives.  And  secondly,  because  the  landlord  would  be  at 
a  certainty,  and  accordingly  he  knew  how  to  dispose  his 
affairs.  Therefore,  if  you  renew  such  leases,  as  are  upon 
years,  let  it  be  again  for  years ;  and  if  you  lease  any  that 
fall  out  of  lease,  let  them  also  be  for  twenty-one  years. 

"  Then,  as  to  renewing  leases  for  lives,  if  one  life  is  to  be 
added  to  two  yet  remaining,  take  two  years  value  to  do  it, 
unless  one  or  both  of  the  remaining  lives  be  very  aged  or  in- 
ferior, for  then  yon  may  expect  half,  or  a  year  's  value  more, 
as  the  case  may  fall  out.  If  but  one  life  remain,  and  too 
more  are  to  be  added  to  it,  then  take  five  years'  value,  unless 
extreme  age  and  infirmity  alter  the  case.  For  tbe  changing 
of  a  life,  take  one  year's  value,  unless  tbe  aforesaid  objec 
tions  lye  in  the  way.  But  never  change  any  life  save  where 
there  are  three  lives  in  tbe  lease,  neither  add  one  life  when 
one  only  remains,  unless  upon  an  extraordinary  considera- 
tion. Now,  as  to  tbe  value  of  a  tenement,  my  intention  is 
what  it  is  worth  when  your  old  rent  and  services  are  de- 
ducted; for  if  those  be  not  abated  out  of  the  value,  you  make 
your  tenants  pay  for  what  they  have  not;  and  secondly, 
your  treatment  of  them  would  be  unei/ual;  because  some 
are  much  higher  rented  than  others,  and  an  equal  hand  gives 
great  content  to  tenants. 

"  Tenants  may  well  afford  to  give  these  rates,  and  grow  rich 
by  their  landlord,  because  they  are  under  the  worth  of  what 
they  would  take  of  a  stranger.  Aud  if  tbe  tenants  will  keep 
their  Ieases/i/M,  landlords  may  afford  to  take  these  rates, 
though  under  the  true  value.  And  that  you  may  as  well  feel 
the  real  advantage,  as  have  the  reputation  of  such  an  estate, 
as  I  hope  by  God's  blessing  to  leave  you." 

"London:  Printed  for  John  Lawrence,  at  the  Angel,  and 
John  Duuton,  at  the  Raven,  in  the  Poultrey,  1091." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

5,  New-street,  Covent  Garden. 

Sin, — Observing  an  article  iu  your  paper  of  last  week, 
upon  Indian  corn,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  bread  caunot 
be  made  of  Indiau  meal  alone  :  one  third  of  meal  to  two- 
thirds  of  wheat  flour  is  quite  as  much  as  the  bread  will  bear," 
I  take  tbe  liberty  of  sending  you  a  specimen  of  bread  made 
from  Indiau  com  in  the  ratio  of  seven  pounds  of  Indian 
meal  to  one  pound  of  flour.  I  have  also  made  bread  entirely 
of  Indian  corn,  although  it  has  not  given  such  general  satis- 
faction as  that  made  partly  of  English  flour. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

April  2S.1846.  Thomas  Ingms. 

[We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  tbe  two  small 
loaves  referred  to  above,  and  to  |assure  our  readers  that  we 
found  them  equal  to  the  best  wheaten  bread  we  ever  ate. — 
Ed.  League.] 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 
No  crescat  populus,  scribit  Malthusius  ardens ; 

Ut  quoque  decrescat  Lex  Cercalis  adest. 
Pcena  olim  capitis  populum  decrescere  fecit ; 
Nunc  facit  baud  aliterXea:  Cerealis  idem. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  C.  Be  la  Pryme. 

Which  may  perhaps  be  thus  rendered : 

Malthusians  write  with  earnest  pen — 
"  Don't  multiply,  ye  sons  of  men !" 
Th'  obedient  Corn  Law  waves  her  mace, 
Aud  checks  the  propagating  race. 

Once  on  a  time  this  swarming  world 
Was  thiun'd  by  gibbet,  sword,  and  flame; 

But  now  the  Corn  Law,  flag-uufurl'd, 
Goes  forth  and  perpetrates  the  same. 

(P.  D.) 


The  New  Tariff. — The  Commissioners  of  the  Cus- 
toms' Department  have  issued  instructions  to  the  collectors 
and  controllers  of  the  revenue  at  tbe  several  ports  and  places 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Inspector  -General  of  Imports  and  Exports,  wijji  the 
least  possible  delay,  the  undermentioned  accounts,  so  far 
as  the  same  relate  to  their  respective  ports,  viz.: — A  return 
of  the  quantity  of  each  description  of  goods  ordered  for  con- 
sumption, free  of  duty,  or  upon  payment  of  a  decreased  rate 
of  duty,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  accordance  with  their  orders  to  those  offi- 
cers iu  March  last,  to  carry  such  resolutions  into  immediate 
effect,  distinguishing  those  cases  in  which  bonds  have  been 
required  from  tbe  importers  to  pay  the  duties  heretofore 
chargeable,  iu  tbe  event  of  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  duty 
not  receiving  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  first  resolution  of  the  house,  and  the  Trea- 
sury order  consequent  upon  tbe  same,  had  reference  to 
the  admission  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  meal,  buck-wheat, 
and  rice,  at  new  and  reduced  rates  of  duty,  on  a  form  of 
bond,  adapted  aud  framed  for  the  purpose,  binding  parties 
to  pay  the  former  rate  of  duty,  or  difference  of  duty  on  the 
articles  so  delivered,  in  the  event  of  tbe  resolution  not  pass- 
ing into  a  law,  and  which  appeared  in  full  in  our  columns  at 
tbe  lime  ;  and  the  second  comprised  the  general  revisiou 
and  alterations  of  the  tariff,  admitting  numerous  articles  of 
foreign  produce  and  manufacture,  free  of  duty,  and  a  large 
number  of  others  at  reduced  rates  of  duty,  upou  tbe  terms 
or  conditions  of  tbe  parties  availing  themselves  thereof, 
abiding  the  ultimate  decision  of  Parliament  iu  the  matter. 
The  return  is  to  be  made  up  to  tbe  8th  instant  inclusive. 
Whether  this  return  be  required  for  Parliamentary  purposes, 
or  for  the  especial  information  of  the  Government,  ibes  not 
appear,  as  no  mention  is  made  iu  the  requisition  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  tbe  same  is  required. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Workman,  of  Belfast]  which  took  place  on  Friday, 
tbe  ;ld  of  April.  From  the  commencement  of  the  League, 
Mr.  Workman  had  been  one  of  its  most  zealous,  active,  and 
consistent  members. 
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Fallacies  of  Protection. — (Sojihismcs  Econo- 
miques,  par  F.  Bastiat,  dc)  Faris:  Guulamin; 
London  ;  Dulau.  Second  Notice. 
M.  Bastiat  very  justly  observes  that  many  ex- 
ploded fallacies  are  abandoned  by  the  advocates  of 
protection  in  their  words,  and  maintained  in  their 
actions.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  fal- 
lacy of  "  the  balance  of  trade,"  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  pernicious  mercantile  system,  which 
has  been  so  long  the  bane  of  civilisation  and  tho 
main  impediment  of  human  progress.  According 
to  this  theory,  a  nation  is  iu  the  course  of  being  im- 
poverished when  the  value  of  her  imports  exceeds 
that  of  her  exports.  If  a  principle  be  sound  in 
itself,  it  must  be  valid  in  the  widest  extent  to  which 
it  can  be  carried.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  country 
exported  everything,  and  imported  nothing; — we 
should  like  to  "know  who  and  what  is  to  pay  for  the 
exports  '?  The  blunder  is  simply  that  the  protec- 
tionists do  not  see  that  imports  are  the  price  paid 
for  exports,  and  that  a  check  upon  imports  must 
depreciate  the  returns  for  the  goods  exported.  The 
theory  of  the  balance  of  trade  is  just  the  reverse  of 
truth ;  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  the  pre- 
cise measure  of  the  profit  that  the  nation  makes  by 
its  system  of  exchange,  just  as  the  profits  of  a  mer- 
chant are  measured,  not  by  the  quantity  of  the 
goods  he  sells,  but  by  the  amount  of  what  ha  re- 
ceives in  return. 

If  it  be  once  acknowledged  a  sound  principle  of 
legislation  that  the  State  should  artificially  encou- 
rage producers  without  auy  regard  to  the  interests 
of  consumers,  there  is  no  assignable  absurdity  which 
may  not  be  deduced  from  such  a  thesis.  M.  Bas- 
tiat best  exposes  the  fallacy  in  the  following  clever 
parody  of  protectionist  petitions  : 

To  the  Eight  Honourable  and  Honourable  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  the  petition  of  the  Manufac- 
turers of  Candles,  Tapers,  Lamps,  Chandeliers,  Can- 
dlesticks, &c,  and  the  producers  of  Tallow,  Oil, 
Eesin,  Alcohol,  and  all  other  matters  employed  in 
giving  light. 
Humbly  Showeth, 
That  your  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  protection- 
ists are  in  the  right  road.    You  reject  abstract  theories; 
abundance  and  cheapness  have  no  charms  for  you.  The 
fortunes  of  the  producer  are  your  only  care.    You  wish  to 
save  him  from  foreign  competition  ;  in  a  word,  you  wish  to 
reserve  the  national  markets  for  national  industry. 

\Ye  are  about  to  offer  you  an  admirable  opportunity  of  ap- 
plying your — what  shell  we  call  it  ? — your  theory  ?  No,  no- 
thing is  more  deceptive  than  theory.  Your  doctrine  ?  your 
system?  your  principle  ? — But  youlove  not  doctrines;  you 
have  a  horror  of  systems ;  and,  with  respect  to  principles, 
you  deny  the  very  existence  of  one  in  social  economy ; — let 
us.  then)  call  it  your  practice — your  practice,  without  theory 
or  principle. 

We  endure  the  horrible  competition  of  a  foreign  rival, 
placed,  as  it  appears,  in  conditions  so  superior  to  ours  for 
the  production  of  light,  that  he  inundates  our  national 
markets  at  an  extravagantly  low  price  :  for  so  soon  as  ha  ap- 
pears, our  sale  is  at  an  end — all  the  consumers  apply  to  him, 
and  a  branch  of  French  industry,  having  innumerable  rami 
fications  is  at  once  struck  with  the  most  complete  stagnation. 
This  rival,  which  is  no  other  than  the  Sun,  wages  such 
desperate  war  against  our  interests,  that  we  suspect  him  to 
be  instigated  by  perfidious  Albion,  inasmuch  as  he  with- 
holds from  that  haughty  island  much  of  that  radiance  with 
which  he  overwhelms  our  ill-used  France. 

We  pray  you,  therefore,  to  pass  a  law  commanding  the 
closing  of  all  windows,  skylights,  ventilators,  fanlights,  cur- 
tains, shutters,  blinds,  doors,  and,  in  a  word,  the  shutting 
tip  of  all  openings,  apertures,  and  holes,  by  which  the  light  of 
the  sun  is  allowed  to  enter  into  houses,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  thriving  branches  of  industry  with  which  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  have  enriched  the  country,  as  it  would  be  un- 
grateful for  the  country  to  expose  us  to  such  unequal 
rivalry  and  competition. 

We  pray,  noble  lords  and  gentlemen,  that  you  will  not 
mistake  our  petition  for  ajoke,  and  that  you  will  not  reject  it 
without  at  least  listening  to  the  reasons  which  we  can  ad- 
duce in  its  support. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  close  the  ports  against  the  free 
admission  of  natural  light,  and  thus  create  a  demand  for  arti- 
ficial light,  what  branch  of  industry  is  there  in  Fiance  which 
will  not  gradually  feel  the  benefits  of  the  protection  ? 

If  more  tallow  be  consumed,  more  sheep  and  oxen  will  be 
required  ;  artificial  meadows  will,  in  consequence,  be  multi- 
plied— meat,  wool,  hides,  and  especially  manure,  that  basis 
of  all  agricultural  prosperity. 

If  more  oil  be  consumed,  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  and 
similar  trees,  will  be  indefinitely  increased.  These  rich  and 
exhausting  plants  will  enable  us  to  profit  by  the  increased 
fertility  which  the  multiplication  of  cattle  will  give  to  the 
land.  Our  moors  and  wastes  will  be  covered  with  the  re- 
sinous trees.  Countless  swarms  0/  bees  will  collect  honied 
treasures  on  your  mountains  from  those  flowers  which  now 
"  Arc  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

You  will  realise  everywhere  the  poet's  description  of  an 
Irish  Eden — 

"  The  bees  perfuming  the  air  with  music, 
All  for  to  adorn  sweet  Castle  Hyde."  * 

In  short,  every  branch  of  agriculture  will  receive  incalculable 
extension. 

It  will  be  the  same  with  nagivation :  myriads  of  ships  will 
sail  to  the  whale  fisheries,  and  in  a  short  time  we  shall  have 
a  marine  capable  of  sustaining  the  honour  of  France,  and 
responding  to  the  patriotic  susceptibilities  of  the  under- 
signed petitioners,  candle- makers,  &c. 

_  But  what  shall  we  say  under  the  head  of  Paris  1  See  the 
gilding,  the  bronze,  the  crystals  in  chandeliers,  in  lamps,  in 
lustres,  in  candelabra,  which  will  shine  in  spacious  ma- 


gazines, compared  with  which  the  show-rooms  of  the  present 
day  are  no  better  than  cobblers'  bulks. 

There  is  no  class  in  society,  even  if  we  go  to  the  gatherer 
of  resin  on  the  top  of  his  sand  hill,  or  the  sad  miner  at  the 
bottom  of  his  pit,  whose  wages  and  comforts  will  not  bo 
increased  by  conceding  our  prayer. 

Reflect  upon  this,  noble  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  you 
will  be  convinced,  that  there  is  not  a  single  Frenchman, 
from  the  wealthy  banker  of  Auzin  down  to  the  humble 
vendor  of  matches,  whose  condition  will  not  be  ameliorated 
by  your  granting  our  humble  petition. 

We  foresee  your  objections,  noble  lords  and  gentlemen, 
but  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  you  will  not  be  compelled 
to  take  from  the  books  of  the  advocates  of  commercial  free- 
dom. We  venture  to  defy  you  to  utter  a  word  against  our 
claims  which  does  not  instantly  turn  against  yourselves, 
and  the  principles  by  which  your  policy  is  directed. 

Will  you  tell  us,  that  if  we  gain  by  this  protection,  France 
will  be  no  gainer,  because  the  consumer  must  defray  the 
expense  ? 

We  will  answer  you : 

You  have  uo  longer  a  right  to  invoke  the  interests  of  the 
consumer.  Whenever  he  has  come  into  competition  with 
the  producer,  you  have  sacrificed  him  without,  any  regard  to 
circumstances.  You  have  done  so  to  encourage  industry,  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  employment.  For  the  same  reason  you 
should  do  so  now. 

You  have  yourselves  anticipated  the  objection.  When  you 
were  told  "  the  consumer  is  interested  in  the  free  import  of 
iron,  coal,  sesame,  cheese,  yams,  and  wefts" — "  Yes,"  you 
replied, 11  but  the  producers  are  interested  in  their  exclusion." 
Well,  then,  if  consumers  are  interested  in  the  free  admission 
of  natural  light,  the  producers  of  artificial  light  are  interested 
in  its  exclusion. 

But  you  will  say,  the  producer  and  the  consumer  are  the 
same,  "if  the  manufacturer  gains,  the  fanner  will  gain  like- 
wise. If  agriculture  prospers,  it  will  create  a  demand  for 
the  shopkeepers.  Well,  theu,  if  you  confer  upon  us  the 
monopoly  of  lighting  France  during  the  day,  we  will  buy 
more  tallow,  charcoal,  oil,  resin,  wax,  gold,  silver,  bronze, 
crystal,  glass,  to  support  our  industry  ;  and  furthermore,  we, 
and  those  from  whom  we  derive  our  supplies,  as  we  become 
enriched  by  our  gains,  will  consume  more,  and  will  diffuse 
prosperity  through  all  branches  of  national  industry.  Will 
you  say  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  a  gratuitous  gift,  and  that 
to  refuse  gratuitous  gifts  would  be  to  reject  wealth  itself, 
under  pretence  of  encouraging  the  means  of  its  acquisition  ? 

But  take  care  that  you  do  not  destroy  the  very  essence  of 
your  policy ;  hitherto  you  have  always  rejected  foreign  pro- 
duce because  cheapness  brought  it  near  to  a  gratuitous  gift, 
and  your  prohibition  became  more  stringent  the  nearer  it 
approached  a  gratuitous  gift.  To  obey  the  exigencies  of 
other  monopolists,  you  had  only  a  half  motive ;  to  grant  our 
demand,  you  have  a  complete  motive  ;  and  to  reject  us  on  the 
precise  foundation  on  which  we  are  more  firmly  founded  than 
all  the  others,  would  be  to  establish  the  equation 

X  X  X   =  — 

that  is,  continued  multiplication  is  equivalent  to  subtrac- 
tion, or  in  other  terms,  to  heap  absurdity  upon  absurdity. 

Nature  and  industry  combine  in  different  proportions, 
according  to  soil  and  climate,  in  the  creation  of  a  product. 
The  part  which  nature  takes  is  always  gratuitous  ;  it  is  the 
part  taken  by  labour  that  fixes  value  and  determines  price. 

If  an  orange  of  Lisbon  sells  for  half  the  price  of  an  orange 
grown  at  Paris,  it  is  because  a  natural,  and  therefore  gratuit- 
ous heat,  effects  Jor  the  one  what  the  other  owes  to  artificial 
and  costly  heat. 

Hence  when  an  orange  comes  to  us  from  Portugal,  it  may 
be  said  that  one  half  is  given  to  us  gratuitously,  and  the  other 
half  at  a  price;  or  in  other  terms,  that,  relatively  to  Paris,  we 
get  the  orange  at  half-price. 

Now  it  is  precisely  on  this  semi  gratuitousness  (excuse  the 
word)  that  you  found  your  arguments  of  exclusion.  You 
say,  how  can  national  industry  sustain  the  competition  of 
foreign  industry  when  the  former  has  to  do  every  thing,  and 
the  latter  has  only  to  do  half  the  work,  the  Sun  taking  charge 
of  the  rest  ?  But  if  semi-gratuitousness  determines  you  to 
oppose  competition,  why  should  complete  gratuitousness  in- 
duce you  to  admit  competition  ?  Either  you  are  no  logicians, 
or  you  ought,  when  you  reject  semi-gratuitous/iess  as  injuri- 
ous to  your  national  industry,  d  fortiori,  and  with  double 
zeal,  reject  perfect  gratuitousness. 

Once  more,  when  a  product,  coal,  iron,  cheese,  or  manu- 
factured goods,  comes  from  abroad,  and  we  can  acquire  it 
with  less  labour  than  we  could  produce  it  ourselves,  the 
difference  is  a  gratuitous  gift  bestowed  upon  us.  This  gift  is 
more  or  less  considerable,  according  as  the  difference  is 
greater  or  less.  It  is  the  fourth,  the  half,  or  three  fourths  of 
the  value  of  the  product,  if  the  foreigners  ask  us  but  three 
fourths,  one  half,  or  one  fourth  of  the  price  we  should  other- 
wise have  to  pay.  It  is  as  complete  as  it  can  be,  when  the 
giver,  as  is  the  case  of  the  Sun  with  light,  asks  us  for  nothing 
in  return.  The  question  then  is,  and  we  state  it  formally, 
whether  you  desire  for  France  the  blessings  of  gratuitous 
consumption,  or  the  advantages  of  expensive  production  ? 
Choose,  but  be  logical ;  for  whilst  you  reject,  as  you  do,  coal, 
iron,  cheese,  and  manufactured  goods,  in  proportion  as  their 
price  approaches  zero,  it  is  a  monstrous  incongruity  to  admit 
the  light  of  the  sun,  the  price  of  which  is  at  zero  all  the  day 
long. 

Were  a  similar  petition  prepared  in  England,  we 
doubt  not  that  Lord  Stanley  would  present  it  to  the 
peers,  vouching  for  the  respectful  tenor  of  its  lan- 
guage, and  the  constitutional  justness  of  its  argu- 
ments : 

"  You  laugh — 'tis  well — the  tale  applied 
May  make  you  laugh  at  t'other  side." 

Put  corn  for  light,  and  Tumboff  for  the  Sun,  and 
you  have  the  noble  lord's  memorable  speech,  only 
greatly  improved  in  temper,  and  much  strengthened 
in  the  cogency  of  its  arguments.  In  fact,  the  light- 
taxers  in  England  could  quote  the  window-duties  as 
a  precedent,  and  they  might  also  use  the  argument 
of  independence  of  foreigners,  whose  caprice  may 
induce  them  to  withhold  supplies  by  referring  to  tho 
scurvy  treatment  we  frequently  receive  from  tho 
Sun  during  the  fogs  of  November.  It  is  impossible 
to  leave  the  case  for  protection  more  clearly  stated ; 
and  here  we  shall  pause  for  thepresent,  but  we  shall 
return  to  M.  Bastiat  again,  for  every  time  that  we 
consult  his  volume,  it  affords  us  fresh  and  equal 
pleasure  and  profit. 


The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations:  an  Oration.  By 
Chahlrh  Bxjmneb,  Esq.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
London,  Smith. 

This  eloquent  oration,  advocating  the  principles 
of  universal  peace,  and  denouncing  the  barbarism 
of  war,  was  delivered  in  the  principal  church  of 
Boston,  on  the  festival  commemorating  the  anniver- 
sary of  tho  Declaration  of  American  Independence. 
It  was  no  small  proof  of  confidence  in  principle, — 
no  slight  exhibition  of  moral  courage,  to  seize  such 
an  opportunity  for  denouncing  those  appeals  to 
popular  prejudices  and  vulgar  passions,  by  which  a 
party  in  the  United  States  have  endeavoured  to  force 
their  country  into  hostile  collision  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  has,  however,  proved  himself  equal  to  tho 
occasion;  and  we  doubt  whether  any  anniversary 
oration  has  ever  been  pronounced  iu  Boston  exhi- 
biting so  large  a  combination  of  brilliant  eloquence 
with  resistless  argument.  ^ 

As  the  work  has  been  republished  in  England,  at 
a  cheap  rate,  and  is  likely  to  obtain  a  wide  circula- 
tion, it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  formal  analysis 
of  its  contents ;  we  shall,  therefore,  only  make  a 
few  extracts,  which  require  neither  introduction  nor 
comment.  The  first  we  have  to  bring  before  our 
readers  describe  •  the  honourable  nature  of  peace: 

"In  oue  age  iiiebe  oAr  be  no  peace  that  is  not 

HONOURABLE  ;  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  WAR  THAT  IS  NOT  DIS- 
HONOURABLE. The  true  honour  of  a  nation  is  to  be  found 
only  in  deeds  of  justice  and  in  the  happiness  of  its  people, 
all  of  which  are  inconsistent  with  war.  In  the  clear  eye  of 
Christian  judgment,  vain  are  its  victories ;  infamous  are  its 
spoils.  He  is  the  true  benefactor  and  alone  worthy  of 
honour  who  brings  comfort  where  before  was  wretchedness  ; 
who  dries  the  tear  of  sorrow;  who  pours  oil  into  the  wounds 
of  the  unfortunate  ;  who  feeds  the  hungry  and  clothes  the 
naked;  who  unlooses  the  fetters  of  the  slave;  who  does  jus- 
tice; who  enlightens  the  ignorant;  who  enlivens  and  exalts, 
by  his  virtuous  genius,  iu  art,  in  literature,  in  science,  the 
hours  of  life  ;  who,  by  words  or  actions,  inspires  a  love  for 
God  and  for  man.  This  is  the  Christian  hero  ;  this  is  the 
man  of  honour  in  a  Christian  land.  He  is  no  benefactor, 
nor  deserving  of  honour,  whatever  may  be  his  worldly  re- 
nown, whose  life  is  passed  in  acts  of  force  ;  who  renounces 
the  great  law  of  Christian  brotherhood;  whose  vocation  is 
blood;  who  triumphs  in  battle  over  his  fellow  men.  Well 
may  old  Sir  Thomas  Brown  exclaim,  '  The  world  does  not 
know  its  greatest  men;'  for  thus  far  it  has  chiefly  discerned 
the  violent  brood  of  battle,  the  aimed  men  springing  up 
from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Hate,  and  cared  little  for 
the  truly  good  men,  children  of  Love,  '  Cromwclls  guiltless 
of  their  country's  blood,'  whose  steps  on  earth  have  been  as 
noiseless  as  an  angel's  wing." 

The  application  to  nations  of  the  Rule  of  Right 
recognised  in  the  case  of  individuals,  is  very  ably 
put : 

"  Who  has  told  you,  fond  man !  to  regard  that  as  a  glory 
when  performed  by  a  nation,  which  is  condemned  as  a  crime 
and  a  barbarism,  when  committed  by  an  individual  ?  In 
what  vain  conceit  of  wisdom  and  virtue  do  you  find  this  in- 
congruous morality  ?  Where  is  it  declared  that  God,  who  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  is  a  respecter  of  multitudes  ?  Whence 
do  you  draw  these  partial  laws  of  a  powerful  and  impartial 
God  ?  Man  is  immortal ;  but  States  are  mortal.  He  has  a 
higher  destiny  than  States.  Shall  States  be  less  amenable 
to  the  great  moral  laws  ?  Each  individual  is  an  atom  of  the 
mass.  Must  not  the  mass  be  like  the  individuals  of  which 
it  is  composed?  Shall  the  mass  do  what  individuals  may 
not  do?  No.  The  same  moral  laws  which  govern  indivi- 
duals govern  masses,  as  the  same  laws  in  nature  prevail 
over  large  and  small,  controlling  the  fall  of  an  apple  and  the 
orbits  of  the  planets.  It  was  the  beautiful  discovery  of  Nsw- 
ton,  that  gravity  is  a  universal  property  of  matter,  a  law 
obeyed  by  every  particle  in  reference  to  every  other  particle, 
and  connecting  the  celestial  mechanism  with  terrestrial  phe- 
nomena. So  the  Hide  of  Eight,  which  binds  the  single  in- 
dividual, binds  two  or  three  when  gathered  together — binds 
conventions  and  congregations  of  men — binds  villages, 
towns,  and  cities — binds  states,  nations,  and  empires — 
clasps  the  whole  human  family  in  its  sevenfold  embrace  ; 
nay  more  : 

'Beyond  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time, 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze,' 
it  binds  the  angels  of  heaven,  the  seraphim,  full  of  love,  ths 
cherubim,  full  of  knowledge ;  above  all,  it  binds,  in  self- 
imposed  bonds,  a  just  and  omnipotent  God.  It  is  of  this, 
and  not  of  any  earthly  law,  that  Hooker  speaks  in  that  mag- 
nificent period  which  sounds  like  an  anthem,  '  Of  law  no 
less  can  be  said,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  world;  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power  ;  both  angels  and 
men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in 
different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent  ad- 
miring her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy.'" 

The  distinctions  between  true  and  false  patriot 
ism  are  ably  drawn : 

"  I  do  not  inculcate  an  indifference  to  country.  We  in- 
cline by  a  natural  sentiment  to  the  spot  where  we  were  born, 
to  the  fields  which  wituessed  the  sports  of  childhood,  to  the 
seat  of  youthful  studies,  and  to  the  institutions  under  which 
we  have  been  trained.  The  finger  of  God  writes  in  inde- 
lible colours  all  these  things  upon  the  heart  of  man,  so  that 
in  the  dread  extremities  of  death,  he  reverts  in  fondness  to 
early  associations,  and  longs  for  a  draught  of  cold  water 
from  the  bucket  iu  his  father's  well.  This  sentiment  is  in- 
dependent of  reflection,  for  it  begins  before  reflection,  grows 
with  our  growth,  and  strengthens  with  our  strength.  It  is 
blind  in  its  nature;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  of  us  to  take 
care  that  it  does  not  absorb  the  whole  character.  In  the 
moral  night  which  has  enveloped  the  world,  each  nation, 
thus  far,  has  lived  ignorant  and  careless,  to  much  extent,  of 
the  interests  of  others,  which  it  imperfectly  saw  ;  but  this 
thick  darkness  has  now  been  scattered,  and  we  begin  to  dis- 
cern, all  gilded  by  the  beams  of  morning,  the  distant  moun- 
tain-peaks of  other  lands.  We  find  that  God  has  not  plated 
us  on  this  earth  alone ;  that  there  are  other  nations,  equally 
with  us,  children  of  his  protecting  care. 

"  The  curious  spirit  goes  further,  and  while  it  recognises 
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nn  inborn  sentiment  of  attachment  to  the  place  of  birth,  in- 
quires into  the  nature  of  the  allegiance  which  is  due  to  the 
State.  The  old  idea,  still  too  much  conceived,  is,  thnt  man 
is  made  for  the  State,  and  not  the  State  for  man.  Far  other- 
wise is  the  truth.  The  State  is  an  artificial  body,  intended 
for  the  security  of  the  people.  How  constantly  do  we  find, 
in  human  history,  that  the  people  have  been  sacrificed  for 
the  State;  to  build  the  Roman  name,  to  secure  to  England 
the  trident  of  the  sea.  This  is  to  sacrifice  the  greater  for 
the  les9 ;  for  the  fleeting  possessions  of  earth  to  barter  the 
immortal  soul.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  State  is  not 
worth  preserving  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  and  happiness  of 
the  people. 

"  It  is  not  that  I  love  country  less,  hut  humanity  more, 
that  now,  on  this  national  anniversary,  I  plead  the  cause  of 
a  higher  and  truer  patriotism.  Remember  that  you  are  men 
by  a  more  sacred  bond  than  you  are  citizens  ;  that  you  are 
children  of  a  common  father  more  than  you  are  Americans." 

We  shall  conclude  by  extracting  the  noble  pero- 
ration : 

"  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  age  does  not  demand  this 
work.  fTlif  mighty  conquerors  of  the  past,  from  their  fiery 
sepulchres  demand  it ;  the  blood  of  millions  unjustly  shed 
in  war  crying  from  the  ground  demands  it ;  the  voices  of  all 
good  men  demand  it ;  the  conscience  even  of  the  soldier 
whispers  '  Peace.'  There  are  considerations,  springing  from 
our  situation  and  condition,  which  fervently  invite  us  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  great  work.  To  this  should  bend  the 
patriotic  ardour  of  the  land;  the  ambition  of  the  statesman; 
the  efforts  of  the  scholar ;  the  persuasive  influence  of  the 
press;  the  mild  persuasion  of  As  sanctuary ;  the  early  teach- 
ings of  the  school.  Here,  *  in  sSnpler  ether  and  diviner  air,' 
are  untried  fields  for  exalted  triumphs,  more  truly  worthy  the 
American  name,  than  any  snatched  from  rivers  of  blood. 
War  is  known  as  the  Last  Reason  of  Kings.  Let  it  be  no 
reason  of  our  Republic.  Let  us  renounce  and  throw  off  for 
ever  the  yoke  of  a  tyranny  more  oppressive  than  any  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  As  those  standing  on  the  mountain- 
tops  first  discern  the  coming  beams  of  morning,  let  us, 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  liberal  institutions,  first  recog- 
nise the  ascending  sun  ofanewera!  Lift  high  the  gates, 
and  let  the  King  of  Glory  in — the  King  of  true  Glory — of 
Feacc.  I  catch  the  last  words  of  music  from  the  lips  of  in- 
nocence and  beauty : 

'  And  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory  !' 

"It  is  a  beautiful  picture  in  Grecian  story,  that  there  was 
at  least  one  spot,  the  small  Island  of  Delos,  dedicated  to  the 
gods,  and  kept  at  all  times  sacred  from  war,  where  the  citi- 
zens of  hostile  countries  met  and  united  in  a  common  wor- 
ship. So  let  us  dedicate  our  broad  country  !  The  Temple  of 
Honour  shall  be  surrounded  by  the  Temple  of  Concord,  so 
that  the  former  can  be  entered  only  through  the  portals  of 
the  latter;  the  horn  of  Abundance  shall  overflow  at  its 
gates ;  the  angel  of  Religion  shall  he  the  guide  over  its 
steps  of  flashing  adamant;  while  within,  Justice  returned 
to  the  earth  from  her  long  exile  in  the  slues,  shall  rear  her 
serene  and  majestic  front.  And  the  future  chiefs  of  the  Re- 
public destined  to  uphold  the  glories  of  a  new  era,  unspotted 
by  human  blood,  shall  be  'the  first,  in  Peace,  and  the  first 
in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen.' 

"But  while  we  seek  these  blissful  glories  for  ourselves, 
let  us  strive  to  extend  them  to  other  lands.  Let  the  bugles 
sound  the  Truce  of  Gad  to  the  whole  world  for  ever.  Let 
the  selfish  boast  of  the  Spartan  women  become  the  grand 
chorus  of  mankind,  that  they  have  never  seen  the  smoke  of 
nn  enemy's  camp.  Let  the  iron  belt  of  martial  music  which 
now  encompasses  the  earth,  he  exchanged  for  the  golden 
ccstus  of  Peace,  clothing  all  with  celestial  beauty.  History 
dwells  with  fondness  on  the  reverent  homage  that  was  be- 
stowed, by  massaereing  soldiers,  on  the  spot  occupied  by  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Lord.  Vain  man  !  to  restrain  his  regard  to 
a  few  feet  of  sacred  mould  !  The  whole  earth  is  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  Lo>-d  ;  nor  can  any  righteous  man  profane  any 
part  thereof.  Let  us  recognise  this  truth ;  and  now,  on  this 
Sabbath  of  our  country,  lay  a  new  stone  in  the  grand  Tem- 
ple of  Universal  Peace,  whose  dome  shall  be  as  lofty  as  the 
firmament  of  heaven,  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  the 
earth  itself." 


GOD'S  LAWS  VERSUS  CORN  LAWS. 

A  LETTER  TO  HIS  GRACE   THE    ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTER- 
BURY, FROM  A  DIGNITARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

(From  Tafit's  Ufa/fazi/ic.) 
The  title  of  this  tract  is  not  more  remarkable  than  its  con- 
tents, and  the  quarter  whence  it  emanates.  To  find  "  a 
Dignitary  of  the  English  Church,"  one  who  proclaims  him- 
self, by  inheritance  and  education,  a  Tory,  denouncing  the 
Corn  Laws  to  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  as  directly  opposed 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  well-being  of  man,  is  a  pregnant 
sign  of  the  times,  and  we  would  fain  hope  an  earnest  of  im- 
provement. 

The  "  Dignitary,"  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  who  deeply 
feels  the  responsibilities  of  his  order,  has,  as  appears  from 
every  paragraph  of  his  letter,  taken  n  comprehensive  and 
philosophic  view  of  the  social  and  political  history  of  the 
most  remarkable  nations  of  antiquity,  and  has  also  kept  pace 
with  the  development  of  opinion  in  his  own  age.  But  he 
starts  from  a  higher  point  than  can  be  assumed  in  mere 
human  reasoning ;  from  the  direct  commission  and  trust  of 
the  Creator,  as  revealed  and  committed  to  our  first  parents, 
to  "  replenish  and  subdue  the  earth,  and  to  have  dominion 
over  it."  This  commission,  originally  given  to  Adam,  and 
never  revoked,  was  renewed  in  the  charge  given  to  Noah  ; 
and  it  is  broadly  contended : 

Under  til*  terms  of  this  commission,  a  right  seems  to  be  given 
to  all  raon  to  partake  of  nil  the  fruits  of  all  the  earth,  provided 
they  be  willing  to  earn  it  with  the  sweat  of  tho  brow  ;  and  that 
no  human  legislation  nan  interfere  with  this  vested  right  of 
every  individual,  without  violating  God's  law  ;  nod  that  all  at- 
tempts, either  direct  or  indirect,  to  limit  this  great  end,  cau  ori- 
ginate only  in  violence  and  tyranny— at  least,  not  till  the  terms 
of  the  commission  be  thoroughly  fulfilled,  and  the  whole  earth 
bo  subdued  and  replenished. 

The  letter  sets  out  strenuously  arguing  that  it  is  highly 
proper  and  decorous,  nay,  the  bounden  duty  of  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  and  especially  of  the  lords  spiritual  in  their 
place  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  to  interfere  in  such 
questions  ns  Com  Laws;  and  to  use  their  utmost  sagacity 
and  wisdom  in  correcting  what  is  amiss  in  legislation,  and 
amending  what  is  defective.  The  clergy  and  men  of  all 
raiiK:;  lire  roundly  told  : 

Should, then,  in  a  community  leavened  apparently  by  the 
great  truths  of  tho  Oospnl,  and  acknowledging  Christ's  minis, 
tern  as  an  important  element  in  its  constitution,  certain  princi- 
ples prevail,  and  practices  be  grafted  thereon,  which  tend  to  arid 
to  tho  wealth  of  the  rich,  and  to  diminish  the  narrow  comforts 


of  the  poor ;  it  appears  to  rac  that  the  ministers  of  God,  who, by 
their  arguments,  maintain,  or  by  their  silence  connive  at,  such 
principles  and  practices,  betray  the  cause  of  the  poor,  whom  it 
is  their  essential  duty  to  protect,  and  are  in  great  danger  of 
ceasing  to  bo  "the  salt"  of  the  social  mass. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  Corn  Laws,  which,  for  a  generation 
of  thirty  years,  have  regulated  »oth  the  price  and  quantity  of 
food  in  Great  Britain,  have  tended,  and  do  still  fend,  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  rich,  and  to  diminish  the  comforts  of  the  poor, 
it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  profess  publicly  this  belief,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  relieve  our  poorer  brethren  from  the  pressure  which 
these  laws  seem  to  inflict  upon  them. 

Throwing  a  rapid  glance  along  the  current  of  sacred  and 
profane  history,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  the 
nppearance  of  our  Saviour  on  earth  ;  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples which  he  promulgated,  and  the  enlightened  and 
humane  civil  institutions  which,  though  still  very  imperfect, 
have  grown  out  of  the  Christian  system,  are  ably  and  elo- 
quently contrasted  with  the  principles  of  polity  which  regu- 
lated even  the  most  illustrious  and  highly  civilised  nations 
of  antiquity. 

Limited  as  is  our  space,  and  though  this  Letter  contains 
much  that  is  more  apt  for  what  we  conceive  its  main  object, 
— namely,  forcing  thought,  if  not  absolutely  carrying  convic- 
tion, into  high  places, — we  must  quote  one  passage,  which, 
among  many  others,  must  show  the  "  protectionists  "  that 
the  "Dignitary"  is  something  different  from  those  most 
useful  labourers,  in  their  own  sphere,  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
orators,  whether  of  the  hustings  or  the  platform.  He  reverts 
to  the  principles  and  labours  of  the  early  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples, the  first  Christian  missionaries,  and  thus  strikingly 
presents  the  contrast : 

Tho  natural  man,  the  selfish  creature,  as  known  to  us  from 
actual  experience,  and  as  we  find  him  faithfully  depictured  in 
profane  history,  acts  upon  principles  directly  the  reverse  of 
these.  He  loves  his  own  locality  with  an  instinctive  feeling. 
He  wars  steadily  against  all  attempts  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
his  local  attachments.  His  home,  be  it  ever  so  homely,  is  his 
paradise.  Within  that  narrow  limit,  he  cherishes  these  preju- 
dices which  have  grown  with  his  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
his  strength.  He  values  all  his  petty  privileges  in  proportion  to 
their  exclusive  character,  and  resolutely  resists  any  attempt  to 
communicate  them  to  others;  and  if  he  is  a  member  of  the 
more  favoured  class  of  the  community,  values  his  position, not 
according  to  his  own  real  elevation  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
but  according  to  a  fictitious  standard  of  his  own  invention,  of 
which  the  favourite  test  is,  the  graduated  depression  of  all  placed 
below  him. 

On  such  selfish  principles  were  constituted  the  world-famous 
constitutions  of  the  ancient  states  of  Greece:  Sparta  itself, 
that  wonderful  creation  of  the  human  intellect,  presents  us  with 
a  view  of  the  most  vigorous  attempt  ever  made  by  man  to  fix 
within  narrow  limits  energies  which  never  cau  be  permanently 
thus  controlled,  to  cast  all  minds  in  one  unvarying  mould,  and, 
ns  it  were,  to  stereotype  On  everlasting  imprint  of  social  life. 
There  were  many  points  in  this  system  which  a  disciple  of  Mai 
thus  would  gladly  reproduce.  Sparta  hail  an  aristocracy  as  fixed 
in  its  dimensions  as  the  everlasting  liills  which  looked  down 
upon  her  mean-looking  capital.  Into  her  sacred  band  no  new 
blood  could  possibly  be  infused, — no  merits,  however  great,  or 
whatsoever  might  be  their  nature,  could  entitle  a  Spartan,  not 
legitimately  descended  from  members  of  the  privileged  class, 
to  have  his  name  registered  among  the  blood  nobility  of  Sparta. 
Her  middle  class  was  limited  in  number.and  her  laws  positively 
forbade  any  increase  of  its  constituent  members.  The  first- 
born male  of  every  Fericecian  family  was  alone  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  his  class.  His  brothers,  debarred  from  mar- 
riage, were  compelled  to  servile  labour  on  his  territorial  lot, 
without  any  hope  of  improving  their  position,  except  by  the 
death  of  then-brother  without  male  offspring.  The  lower  classes 
were  represented  by  the  Helots,  slaves  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion, without  any  social  rights,  without  property,  and  whose 
numbers  were  kept  down  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  times  by 
private  assassination  and  public  massacres.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed— and  the  supposition  is  partly  borne  out  by  tradition — 
that  Lycurgus  borrowed  some  of  his  Institutions  from  Moses. 
The  only  conservative  principle,  in  this  exclusive  state,  was  the 
exemplary  self-denial  of  the  aristocracy.  Its  members  were 
contented  to  forego  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  to  restrict  their 
wants,  as  far  as  the  body  was  concerned,  to  a  provision  for  suffi- 
cient protection  against  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst;  they  were, 
literally  speaking,  contented  "  with  food  and  raiment."  A  Spar 
tan  noble,  for  centuries,  lived  as  plainly,  if  not  more  so,  thau 
the  lowest  Helot  of  the  community.  Such  self-denial  was  not 
without  its  reward;  for  the  power  of  the  Spartan  aristocracy 
flourished  for  a  period  of  time,  of  which  we  have  no  similar  ex- 
ample in  the  histories  of  ancient  states.  To  secure  power,  the 
desire  of  which  is  the  last  iufirmity  of  noble  minds,  they  volun- 
tarily resigned  those  sensual  enjoyments  which  ignoble  minds 
regard  as  most  to  be  desired.  Even  the  fall  of  Sparta  had  no- 
thing abrupt  or  destructive  in  its  results.  She  died  of  a  gradual 
decline,  without  any  dangerous  convulsion,  without  any  inter- 
necine war  of  brother  against  brother,  or  wholesale  massacre  of 
citizens  by  kindred  hands.  But  Sparta  fell  "without  a  sign  ;" 
her  greatness  is  really  the  "Hiaffni  nominis  umbra  "  of  the  poet, 
recorded  in  books  alone,  and  not  leaving  the  impress  of  her 
mind  upon  the  history  of  man.  She  stands  alone, — her  pedi- 
gree begins  and  ends  with  herself;  she  had  no  ancestors,  and 
left  no  successors. 

Athens  was  less  exclusive  in  her  institutions  :  her  population 
consisted  not  of  the  pure  Cecropiau  race  alone,  but  was  an 
amalgam  of  almost  every  tribe  in  Greece :  r  meated  revolutions 
had  fused  most  of  her  free  inhabitants  into  a  compact  demo- 
cracy, instinct  with  life,  and  boundless  in  ambitions ;  her  move- 
ments were  consequently  less  cramped,  and  her  activity  more 
decided  than  those  of  any  other  free  state  of  ancient  Greece. 
At  a  period  almost  antecedent  to  the  regular  history  of  the  race, 
Athens  had  sent  forth  colonies,  which  in  time  swelled  out  into 
the  fair  proportions  of  the  Hellenic  states  of  Ionia ;  nor  did  she, 
to  tho  latest  period  of  her  power,  cease  to  act  upon  the  same 
principles,  and  to  send  hersurplus  population  to  distant  shores. 
But  she  could  not  transfer  her  affections  to  her  transplanted 
children.  Her  oare  was  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  Attica 
and  a  few  neighbouring  islands.  Thus  to  her  colonies  she  was 
»n  unkind  stepmother — to  her  acquired  subjects  a  cruel  and 
despotical  mistress.  She  thought  that  the  brute  force  at  her 
command  would  enable  her  to  defy  the  discontent  of  those  de- 
pendents, to  whom  she  denied  equal  rights  and  privileges; 
that,  by  the  superiority  of  her  fleets,  she  might  safely  domineer 
both  over  her  colonies  and  conquests,  and  make  them  her 
slaves  and  tributaries-  But  she  drew  the  reins  too  tightly;  they 
snapped  in  her  hands  ;  the  fleet  of  her  dependents  went  over 
to  the  enemy.  Her  naval  supremacy  was  thus  overthrown;  and 
she  fell  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  home-war  and  civil  bloodshed, 
with  a  suddenness  in  direct  contrast  with  the  slowness  of  her 
ascent.  But  she  did  not  fall  without  a  sign.  The  sons  whom 
she  had  cherished  in  the  days  of  home-liberty,  left  the  impress 
of  their  minds  on  all  succeeding  ages ;  and  sho  still  lives  in  her 
orators,  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers,  and  in  the  remains 
of  her  marble  wonders,  whose  ruins  still  breathe.  After  many 
a  bloody  struggle,  not  without  glory,  Athens  gradually  subsided 
into  the  peaceful  teacher  of  her  ruder  conquerors,  the  favourite 
seat  whence  the  ancient  world  derived  its  intellectual  know- 
lodge,  and  finally,  tho  pride  and  glory  of  the  unchristianized 
world. 

Tho  wisest  of  her  sons  amused  themselves  with  constructing 
systems  of  policy,  in  which  all  the  advantages  resulting  from 
social  and  political  life  wcro  to  be  secured,  and  all  the  evils 
avoided.  But  as  they  Itnewnot  of  the  high  mission  ofman.they 
could  nevor  raise  their  imaginations  beyond  the  contemplation 
ofa  territory  limited  in  guajatityj  trad  consequently  of  a  body  of 
cit  izens  limit  ed  in  number.  The  necessary  operation  of  what 
wo  now  call  the  Malthusian  laws  was  perfectly  well  known  to 
them  ;  and  that  tho  principle  on  which  they  act  would  necessa- 
rily prove  fatal  to  any  prosperous  community  formed  on  thevery 
narrow  basis  on  which  alone  they  professed  to  found  their  sys- 
tems, were  not  some  means  taken  to  counteract  tliis  principle, 


and  to  keep  the  number  of  citizens  within  tho  prescribed  limit 
It  grieves  me  to  write,  that  although  both  Plato  and  Aristotle 
hint  at  certain  anterior  measures  which  might  palliate  the  evil 
they  teach  openly,  that  tho  only  effectual  remedy  against  its  ulti' 
mate  certainty,  was  the  destruction  of  superfluous  infants,  be- 
fore they  can  appreciate  the  gift  of  life. 

Still  there  was  an  authority  oven  in  their  days  which  might 
have  taught  them  a  bettor  lesson.  That  authority  the  majority 
of  their  countrymen  regarded  with  something  of  the  veneration 
with  which  we  regard  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Old  Homer,  had 
they  consulted  hiin,  would  have  told  them  of  lands  unfilled  by 
the  band,  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  which  waited  for  no- 
tbingbut  man's  labour  to  change  them  from  a  howling  wilder- 
ness into  smiling  gardens,  which  would  have  furnished  her  w  ith 
amnio  domains,  ready  to  ho  occupied  by  that  superfluous  popu- 
lation which  was  the  source  of  their  difficulties,  and  against 
the  evils  supposed  necessarily  to  result  from  which  they  knew 
of  no  better  remedy  than  the  destruction  of  their  own  children, 
the  continuous  removal  of  the  genial  spring  from  the  course  of 
the  year. 

But  the  high  attitude  which  England  is  called  upon  fo 
assume  as  a  colonising  country,  possessed  of  means  and 
resources,  such  as  the  world  never  before  saw,  for  executing 
the  commission  originally  given  by  the  Creator  toman,  is 
less  to  our  immediate  purpose  than  the  narrower  but  more 
pressing  question  of  Free  Trade.  It  is  enough  that  the 
subject  of  colonisation  is  ably  treated,  though  only  on  gene- 
ral principles,  and  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  lrom  the 
history  of  the  greatest  conquerors  and  colonisers  of  the  an- 
cient world.  One  sentence  from  a  brief  and  masterly  sketch 
of  the  Norman  Conquest  we  copy  as  an  indication  of  the 
general  spirit  of  the  "Letter." — "It  must  he  confessed  that 
the  period  of  the  Norman  domination  is  marked  by  events 
which,  however  pleasing  they  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a 
mediaeval  enthusiast,  have  no  charms  for  the  truly  benevo- 
lent man,  whs  wishes  to  improve  the  great  body  of  his  coun- 
trymen." 

But  setting  out  with  better  principles,  and  with  nobler 
ends  than  ever  yet  animated  conquerors,  and  possessing  un- 
rivalled means  and  advantages,  which  are  proudly  enu- 
merated, the  "  Dignitary  "  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  fulfil 
the  high  destiny  for  which  Providence  seems  to  have  selected 
this  favoured  land,  and  to  become  the  beneficent  agents  in 
the  great  works  of  peopling  and  civilising  the  world.  There 
is,  however,  one  great  but  not  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object  in  which  it  would  be  glo- 
rious even  to  co-operate,  namely,  our  restrictive  commercial 
policy,  and  the  condition  to  which  it  has  reduced  our  indus- 
trial classes ;  our  laws  that  are  opposed  to  God's  laws.  This 
obstacle,  which  the  reasonings  and  persuasions  of  this  Let- 
ter must  tend  to  remove,  is  thus  treated : 

As  far  as  human  reason  can  infer,  as  far  as  experience  can 
lead  us  to  conceive,  there  is  but  one  visible  obstacle  to  prevent 
us  from  fulfilling  so  glorious  a  duty;  and  this  obstacle  has  been 
thrown  across  our  path,  not  by  any  necessity  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  physical  laws  of  the  universe,  nor  erected  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  human  enemies,  but  deliberately  built  up  by  our  own 
suicidal  hands.  We,  the  favoured,  the  energetic,  the  patient, 
the  hard-toiling  inhabitants  of  this  realm,  so  powerful  for  good, 
so  abstemious  from  evil,  able  to  produce  to  an  unlimited  extent 
all  the  other  necessaries  of  civilised  life,  and  to  part  with  them 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  cannot  and  do  not  produce  a  sutti- 
ciency  of  wholesome  food  for  the  healthy  maintenance  of  our 
existing  population. 

The  Legislature  in  an  evil  hour  passed  laws,  which,  howover 
wisely  intended,  have  eventually  prevented  us  from  supplying 
this  deficiency  in  proportion  to  our  wants.  I  need  not  recapitu- 
late to  your  Grace  the  history  of  our  Coni  Laws  ;  most  probably, 
it  is  better  known  to  you  than  it  is  to  me.  But  your  Grace  must 
well  remember  the  memorable  year  when  they  assumed  their 
present  form,  and  the  instinctive  hatred  with  which  their  enact- 
ment was  regarded  by  those  who  have  sinee  that  time  been 
called  "  the  masses."  The  Bill,  against  which,  in  its  every  stage, 
those  poor  people  published  their  turbulent  and  riotous  protests, 
passed  into  a  law. 

Its  proposers  and  supporters  affirmed  that  it  was  imposed 
upon  them  by  necessity ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  perhaps  it  was 
so.  We  were  told  that  it  was  necessary  in  our  transition  state 
from  almost  a  universal  war  to  almost  a  universal  peace ;  to 
Bavethe  landowners  from  certain  ruin — to  lighten  the  burden 
of  the  national  debt^-to  enable  ns  gradually  to  descend  from  the 
false  position  into  which  we  had  been  inevitably  brought  by  our 
isolated  existence  of  so  many  years'  continuance,  and  especially 
by  the  fearful  debasement  of  eur  legal  currency.  It  was  more 
than  hinted  that  were  only  time  allowed,  all  might  be  rectified, 
and  we  might  again  safely  and  gracefully  descend  to  the  level 
of  other  nations. 

With  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  these  arguments,  it  is  not  my 
present  intention  to  deal.  But  I  know  this,  that  since  that 
period  a  generation  of  men  has  passed  away,  that  the  Corn 
Laws  are  still  in  force,  although  mitigated  in  their  stringency, 
nnd  that  the  arguments  adduced  for  their  continuance,  are  of 
that  character,  which,  if  unrefuted  must  render  the  laws  per- 
petual, cripple  our  ever-elastic  energies, arrest  us  in  our  onward 
course,  and  render  our  statesmen  the  by-word  and  scorn  of 
future  generations. 

The  "  Dignitary"  next  sets  himself  to  combat  the  hack- 
neyed arguments  of  the  protectionists,  and  to  demolish,  in 
particular,  the  thrice-refuted  fallacies,  which  our  readers 
have  so  often  seen  knocked  upon  the  head  during  the  last- 
dozen  years.  But  we  have  little  to  say  on  this  section  of 
the  "  Letter,"  save  to  express  a  fervent  hope  that,  for  the 
common  good,  it  might  take  effect  in  quarters  where  Colonel 
Thompson  and  the  League  might  in  vain  raise  their  voices. 
This  hope  is  indeed  one  main  ground  of  our  satisfaction  at 
the  appearance  of  this  remarkable  pamphlet.  The  writer  at 
once  gives  up  the  point  of  the  labouring  population  being 
fed  as  generously  as  he  would  have  them  fed  from  the  pro- 
duce of  our  home  territories;  and  roundly  denies  the  neces- 
sity of  any  restrictions.  His  working  man's  dietary,  or  his 
definition  of  what  "wholesome  food"  is,  would  really  go  far 
to  makethe  country  deserve  its  old  appellation  of  "  Merry 
England." 

"  Wholesome  food,"  (he  says,)  according  to  my  definition, 
ought  to  consist  of  a  diet,  of  which  bread  made  of  the  ground 
seeds  of  the  more  generous  ccrealia,  ought  to  constitute  a  largo 
element;  and  this  bread  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  partially 
displaced  by  preparations  of  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants. 
But  along  with  this  farinaceous  food,  there  ought  to  be  consumed 
a  fair  proportion  of  animal  substancos,  whether  in  the  form  of 
milk, butter,  cheese,  flesh,  fowl,  or  fish.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
adding,  that  there  should  also,  in  the  case  of  hard-working  men, 
be  a  due  allowauoe  of  fermented  liquor,  the  soul  of  the  seeds  of 
the  cerealia,  or  of  fruit-trees,  in  the  shape  of  eider,  wine,  beer, 
porter,  ale.  This  will  bo  recognised  all  over  Europe  as  the  En- 
glishman's bill  of  fare.  .... 

Such  was  the  food  of  the  patriarchs, — the  kid,  the  calf,  tho 
lamb  taken'from  the  fold,  milk  in  its  various  forms,  and  espe- 
cially bread,  without  which  Jacob  and  his  children  could  not  live 
comfortably,  with  all  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  Such 
was  the  food  which  Melehisedec  brought  forth  to  refresh  the 
wearied  servants  of  Abraham.  He  refreshed  them  with  bread 
and  wine,  God's  best  earthly  gifts  to  his  creatures.  The  priests 
of  tho  old  world,  under  every  dispensation,  approached  the 
altars  of  their  gods  w  ith  similar  offerings. 

Old  Homer  allowed  m  other  food  to  his  warriors  before  Troy 
but  the  gencrousdiet  of  bread,  w  hat  we  call  butchers's  meat,  and 
wine.  And  the  riotous  suitors  in  the  Odyssey  revel  on  the  same 
substantial  courses.  The  harvest  food  of  even  his  reapers  was 
tho  roasted  ox  and  newly-baked  scones,  and  his  very  ploughmen 
received,  at  regular  intervals,  «  refreshing  draught  of  wine. 
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fiennlotus  states  as  an  historical  fact,  that  the  warriors  of  E gypt 
received,  among  other  perquisites,  a  daily  allowance  of  bread, 
butcher's  meat,  and  wine  ;  eTen  her  very  bondsmen,  when  tasked 
hardest  to  their  work,  were  allowed  t»  revel  in  the  luxuries  of 
the  flesh-pots. 

We  cull  this  sound  and  admirable  doctrine ;  and  some  re- 
marks follow  about  the  physical  condition  of  the  Irish,  and 
the  poor  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  which  we  gladly  hail  from 
the  pen  of  a  "Dignitary  of  the  English  Church  ;"  though 
such  language  about  the  people's  food,  or  want  ef  food, 
might,  forty  years  since,  have  qualified  a  man  for  Botany 
Bay.   The  conclusion  is  : 

It  is  therefore  a  gross  fallacy  to  affirm,  that  the  agriculture  of 
these  islands  furnishes  its  population  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  wholesome  food.  The  utmost  that  can  be  laid  under  this 
head  is,  that  it  does  provide  a  sufficiency  for  the  consumption 
of  the  easier  classes. 

Instead  of  favouring  what  are  called  the  Malthusiau  doc- 
trines, the  "  Dignitary  "  contends  that  a  numerous  and  in- 
creasing population — where  religion  and  morality,  wise 
legislation,  and  an  enlightened  system  of  civil  policy  fulfil 
their  great  purposes — is  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  blessing 
of  Providence,  as  a  token  of  the  diviue  favour.  This,  he 
holds,  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  corrobo- 
rated by  profane  history.    Thus  it  is  stated,  that 

Sparta  was  ruined  by  the  want  of  Spartans  of  the  ancient 
stock.  So  also  Athens  and  Carthage  fell  because  their  citizen 
population  did  notincrease  in  proportion  to  then- ever-increasing 
number  of  imperial  subjects.  Eome  was  m  some  decree  either 
wiser  or  more  fortunate  in  this  respect ;  but  even  Home,  with 
much  greater  advantages,  and  with  more  liberal  principles, 
showed  alarming  symptoms  of  a  similar  disease,  and  tried  vari- 
ous means  of  remedying  the  gradual  decrease  of  real  Romans. 

.  What  but  God's  judgment  has  smitten  the 
regions  once  ruled  over  by  the  great  monarchs  of  Assyria,  Me- 
dia, and  Persia,  with  sterility  and  barrenness— sterility  in  their 
soil  and  barrenness  in  their  families?  We  read  in  the  pages  of 
Herodotus  of  the  almost  incredible  productiveness  of  ancient 
Babylonia.  "This,"  writes  the  father  of  history,  "this  is  the 
most  fertile  of  all  the  regions  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in 
its  crops  ofcerealia.  It  does  not  attempt,  however,  to  produce 
vines,  figs,  and  olive  trees;  but  in  grain  crops  it  is  so  fertile, 
that,  on  an  aTerage,  it  returns  its  seed  two  hundred-fold,  and  in 
favourable  seasons  even  three  hundred-fold.''  .... 
In  another  passage  he  states,  that  this  province  alone,  after  feed- 
ing its  own  great  population,  could  spare  enough  to  supply  with 
food  all  the  public  establishments  of  the  empire  for  four  out  of 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  Now  this  same  district  barely 
furnishes  the  necessaries  of  life  for  two  or  three  paltry  cities, 
and  for  a  few  w:  ndering  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  have  located  them- 
selves among  its  mighty  ruins.  If  we  look  at  Asia  Minor,  espe- 
cially at  the  portion  occupied  by  the  Ionian  Greeks,  which  was 
pronounced  by  Herodotus  to  enjoy  the  most  genial  climate  and 
the  most  fertile  soil  known  to  him,  we  see  the  same  astounding 
result.  Its  spontaneous  fertility,  its  natural  advantages,  have 
been  counteracted  by  some  causes  powerful  enough  to  prevent 
its  few  and  scattered  inhabitants  from  deriving  any  correspond- 
ing benefit  from  their  happy  location,  and,  which  is  more  to  my 
purpose,  from  continuously  Jdecreasing  in  number.  In  Pales- 
tine, and  all  through  Syria,  the  population  is  evidently  dying 
away ;  and  the  land  now  very  partially  cultivated,  will  apparently 
be  soon  left  desolate.  Even  in  islands  like  Cyprus  and  Crete, 
the  same  course  of  tilings  is  discernible.  Cyprus,  when  under 
the  Venetian  government,  had  a  population  of  1,500,000  souls, 
when  for  a  certainty  it  could  trust  to  nought  but  its  own  soil ; 
now  that  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  Continental  dominions  of 
the  Osmanli,  it  with  difficulty  feeds  60,000  human  beings. 
The  Osmanlis  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  are  daily  decreasing 
in  numbers ;  and  Turkey,  in  the  words  of  Lamartine,  is  dying 
for  want  of  Turks.  Our  islands,  on  the  contrary,  are  yearly 
adding  some  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  souls  to  our  popu- 
lation, and  no  improvement  in  agriculture  can  possibly  enable 
our  farmers  to  increase  the  quantity  of  marketable  food  in  pro- 
portion to  the  call  for  it  on  the  part  of  our  increasing  popula- 
tion. Even  the  series  of  bad  harvests  which  preceded  the  sum- 
mer of  1M1,  and  the  consequent  distress,  might  perhaps  have 
checked  for  the  time,  but  did  not  prevent,  our  continuous  in- 
crease in  numbers.  Time  will  therefore,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
in  a  few  years  virtually  repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  and  compel  us  to 
derive  no  small  portion  of  our  daily  bread  from  other  sources 
than  the  British  soil. 

The  peculiar  adv2intages  which  landowners,  as%  class, 
possess,  are  not  overlooked  in  the  "  Letter ;"  while  of  those 
protective  law  s  which,  in  1614,  might  have  been  necessary, 
as  temporary  measures,  it  is  said : 

The  transition  from  a  state  of  almost  universal  war  to  a  state 
of  peace  as  almost  universal,  required  delicate  management; 
and  the  extraordinary  legislation  of  the  day,  which  placed  us  in 
a  very  invidious  light  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  was,  it  may  be 
held,  a  prudent  precaution  to  secure  us  from  great  and  immi- 
nent evils.  No  sound-minded  politician  of  that  day  ever  dreamed 
that  they  were  to  be  one  of  our  sacrosanct  institutions,  to  be 
non-removeable  and  perpetual.  The  constant  struggle  against 
their  continuance,  tile  war  of  words  which  was  ever  maintained 
upon  the  subject,  ought  to  have  acted  as  a  full  and  sufficient 
warning  to  the  agricultural  interest,  that  they  were  but  the  re- 
sult of  a  temporary  policy,  and  not  to  he  regarded  as  the  sacred 
and  unalterable  code  of  the  Medea  and  Persians.  If  the  land- 
holders obstinately  refused  to  accept  these  continuous  warnings, 
we  may  regret  their  folly,  but  cannot  deeply  sympathize  with 
the  sorrows  which  may  be  the  result  of  such  chronic  blindness. 
.  .  .  .  I  have  read  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  once  described 
the  landed  interest  as  a  sheep  which,  when  seized  by  the  shep- 
herd, submitted  to  its  fate  without  a  struggle,  and  silently 
yielded  up  its  rich  fleece.  But  the  same  great  statesman's  rustic 
symbol  of  the  mercantile  and  commercial  interest,  was  what  an 
Orientalist  would  call  "  the  father  of  our  hams  and  bacon,"  who, 
when  rough  hands  were  laid  upon  him,  disturbed  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  his  unmusical  clamour ;  and,  after  all,  however 
closely  the  instrument  was  applied,  yielded  only  a  few  useless 
bristles  to  the  shearer.  In  our  days  we  have  w  itnessed  a  change 
as  wonderful  as  any  celebrated  by  Ovid  :  the  sUent  sheep  has 
become  the  loud  grunter.  and  ceases  not  to  disturb  our  social 
system  by  her  discordant  bleatings. 

The  advantages  which  landlords  have  derived,  and  must 
continue  to  derive,  from  railroads,  are  not  forgotten ;  and 
•wonderfully  little  sympathy  is  displayed  with  aristocratic  dis- 
gust at  the  pestilent  vulgarities  of  smoky  manufactories, 
steam-engines,  and  a  besmirched  industrious  or  an  upstart 
wealthy  commercial  population.  What  follows,  if  coming 
from  a  less  sacred  source  than  a  Church  Dignitary,  would  be 
thought  to  smack  of  stark  radicalism  : 

I  must  confess  that  I  feel  little  sympathy  with  the  morbid 
feelings  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman,  who,  after  passing  half  his 
time  in  London,  and  mixing  there  with  its  busy  population,  con- 
tent to  walk/or  to  ride,  or  drive,  amidst  a  continued  throng,  then 
retires  to  the  country  for  the  remainder  of  his  year,  to  have  his 
nerves  shattered  and  his  equanimity  disturbed,  should  two  or 
three  strangers  be  found  wandering  among  the  splendid  scenes 
of  his  ample  domains.  It  is  the  invasion  of  these  sacred  re- 
treats, so  dear  to  the  pride  and  even  to  some  better  feelings  of 
the  aristocracy,  that  makes  a  manufactory  an  odious  sight,  and  a 
railway  a  source  of  fear  to  many  men  otherwise  benevolent  and 

beneficent  The  progress  of  Great  Britain 

to  imperial  power,  presents  a  strong  contrast  in  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  home  provinces,  when  compared  to  the  similar  ad- 
vance of  Rome  to  a  similar  imperial  greatness.  The  victories 
of  Rome  were  accompanied  by  the  constantly-increasing  desola- 
tion of  Italy.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  empire,  the 
arable  land,  the  olive  yards  and  vineyards,  gradually  began  to 
disappear;  not  because  their  cultivation  was  unproductive,  but 
because  the  ground  was  wanted  for  the  villas,  the  parks,  the 
hunting  forests  of  the  more  than  royal  aristocrats.  Their  insane 
substruction*,  their  boundless  lish-poads, their  woodlands, their 


spacious  gardens,  with  their  profusion  of  nil  rare  plants  that 
could  either  delight  the  scent  or  charm  the  eye,  drove  the  tiller 
of  the  ground  from  their  immediate  vicinity,  whether  pleasant 
spots  on  the  lower  or  upper  sea.  And  where  nature  was  less 
adapted  for  such  pleasant  seats,  the  shepherd  roigued  supreme, 
and  covered  the  hills  of  Apulia  and  Lucania  with  countless 
flocks,  which  were  maintained  with  little  expense,  and  managed 
principally  by  slaves. 

England,  the  empress  of  the  commercial  world,  and  with 
wings  capable  of  wafting  her  to  the  remotest  parts  of  tho  earth, 
is  tethered  by  cords  from  which  she  cannot  break  loose  to  her 
Island  Home.  The  mass  of  engines  which  tho  present  genera- 
tion has  either  inherited  or  created,  tho  iron-stone  and  coal 
mines  in  various  districts,  the  railroads  over  which  she  can  so 
easily  convey  her  produce  to  the  seashore,  furnish  tho  capitalist 
and  labourer  with  facilities  and  capabilities  which  they  would 
in  vain  seek  to  realise  in  other  regions.  And  the  very  density 
of  the  population,  which  is  no  small  constituent  in  the  elements 
of  her  productive  power,  is  compelled,  as  it  were,  in  proportions 
still  more  dense,  to  spread  around  certain  centres.  Hence  the 
continuous  process  which  threatens  to  convert  England  into 
great  operative  factories  and  bleaching  greens ;  to  make  it  every- 
thing but  a  rose  bed,  or  a  park  residence  for  exclusive  pro- 
prietors. 

But,  if  this  he  the  the  case,  why  should  our  splendid  aristo- 
cracy, who  have  nothing  but  local  prejudices  to  tether  them  to 
certain  spots,  not  remove  themselves,  if  they  cannot  abate  the 
increasing  nuisance  ?  The  progress  of  manufacturing  industry 
will  daily  enable  them  more  and  more  to  put  money  in  their 
purses,  and  to  go  forth  and  establish  spacious  parks,  invioluble 
preserves,  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  the  steppes  of  Australia,  or 
the  boundless  plains  of  Southern  Africa.  I  see  no  reason  why 
a  powerful  nobleman,  who  now  rejoices  in  the  preservation  of 
hares  and  pheasants  should  not  be  more  ambitious  in  this  line. 
A  preserve  of  wolves,  grisly  bears,  moose  deer,  not  to  speak  of 
smaller  game,  in  Northern  Canada,  would  really  be  aristocratic, 
or  even  royal. 

This  remarkable  Letter  closes  with  a  view  of  the  Revolu- 
tion produced  in  this  country  by  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  Reform  Bill ;  changes  not  less  mighty  or 
important  in  their  consequences,  that  they  have  been  quietly 
accomplished,  and  are  silently  doing  their  work.  But  hope- 
ful aud  cheering  conclusions  are  drawn;  and,  in  substance, 
we  are  told  that,  morally  and  physically,  the  British  empire 
never  stood  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  so  powerful 
and  noble  an  attitude  as  at  the  present  time.  The  Tory 
party — what  was  deemed  Sir  Robert  Peel's  party— are,  in 
this  pithy  paragraph,  shown  the  folly  of  the  senseless  cla- 
mour, and  more  senseless  invective,  in  which  they  are  in- 
dulging against  that  great  Minister  and  his  Liberal  col- 
leagues : 

The  statesman  who  would  attempt  to  steer  the  commonwealth 
by  the  principles  and  through  the  channels  of  the  unchanged 
constitution,  would  undoubtedly  strike  upon  shoals  and  rocks 
not  marked  on  the  older  charts,  and  experience  storms  and 
whirlwinds  where  his  predecessors  had  been  favoured  with  re- 
gular trade  winds  and  fixed  monsoons.  To  attempt,  therefore, 
to  bind  down  any  of  four  living  statesmen  by  any  declaration 
made  by  them  under  our  former  political  system,  smacks 
strongly  of  insanity.  AD  taunts,  also,  and  slanderous  invectives 
against  the  statesmen  of  either  party,  because  their  present 
course  of  action  may  not  be  in  strict  consistence  with  previous 
expressions  of  opinion,  are  mere  idle  talk,  not  worth  a  wise 
man's  consideration. 

The  ecclesiastical  order  is  also  admonished  of  its  present 
duty ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  school  and  library  for  the 
working  classes  is  as  distinctly  recognised  as  that  of  the 
church,  But,  returning  to  the  original  point ;  before  the 
blessings  anticipated  can  be  realised,  "  the  Corn  Laws  must 
be  abolished,"  and  "  the  sooner  the  better."  Their  present 
existence  on  the  statute  book  is  considered  "  a  disgrace  to 
our  legislature ;"  and  once  more,  therefore,  a  voice  is  raised 
in  solemn  warning. 

Steps  in  wrong  directions  often  place  men  in  difficult  posi- 
tions, whence  either  advance  or  retreat  may  be  accompauied 
with  some  risk.  We  cannot  advance,  nor  can  we  stand  still ;  re- 
treat therefore  is  our  only  resource.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
our  aristocracy  to  give  battle  in  their  present  position,  will  ex- 
pose them  to  something  worse  than  defeat ;  for  assuredly  a 
temporary  victory,  on  this  point,  would  in  the  end  prove  more 
fatal  than  many  defeats.  They  are  in  the  wrong,  and  we  know, 
as  a  general  truth,  that  a  continuous  struggle  against  wrongs 
terminates  not  with  their  correction,  but  involves  the  wrong- 
doers in  imminent  danger.  I  can  assure  your  Grace,  that  there 
are  many  had  citizens,  who  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  con- 
tinued resistance  of  the  aristocracy  to  measures  which  millions 
regard  as  necessary  to  their  very  existence,  May  God  iu  his 
mercy  avert  any  continued  struggle  between  the  many  and  the 
few  on  this  point,  and  may  we  never  see  our  glorious  aristocracy 
worsted  in  a  sordid  attempt  to  increase  their  wealth  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor !  Your  Grace  w  ill  remember  the  rebuke  w  hich 
Dr.  Johnson  administered  to  a  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  who  ex- 
pressed his  fears  that  corn  imported  from  Ireland  might  prove 
prejudicial  to  the  English  corn  trade.  "  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  You  talk  the  language  of  a  savage.  What,  sir !  would 
you  prevent  any  mass  from  feeding  themselves,  if  by  any  means 
they  can  do  it?'  The  great  mass  of  our  people  are  being  rapidly 
convinced  that  "  they  can  feed  themselves  by  honest  means," 
anil  will  assuredly  regard  the  man  who  may  attempt  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  so  as  a  savage. 

The  Dignitary — and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  this 
is  no  sham  designation — denies  all  connection  between  what 
he  regards  as  Tory  principles  and  the  odious  and  impolitic 
Corn  Laws.  And  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  pure  high- 
bred Whigs,  until  a  new  light  lately  broke  upon  them,  have 
been  quite  as  wrong-headed  on  this  point  as  the  Tories. 

We  have  deemed  this  Letter  entitled  to  more  space  tlinn 
it  is  usual  to  bestow  on  a  pamphlet  of  the  day,  from  the  belief 
that,  coming,  at  the  present  crisis,  from  a  Tory  and  a 
Churchman,  it  is  calculated  to  do  much  good.  The  writer, 
while  he  stirs  the  stagnant  and  sluggish  waters,  also  con- 
trives to  throw  oil  upon  the  angry  surges  which  threaten  to 
submerge  the  vessel  of  the  State.  That  besides  fulfilling 
the  higher  functions  of  a  peacemaker,  he  is  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  a  philosophic  student  of  history,  accustomed  to 
view  moral  and  political  questions  from  a  calm  and  com- 
manding position,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  reads 
even  the  above  garbled  passages  from  his  Letter.  And  surely 
the  solemn  protest  and  recorded  testimony  of  such  a  man 
must  forcibly  come  home  to  those  of  the  self  styled  protec- 
tionists who  are  not  altogether  deaf  to  the  voice  of  Christian 
charity,  nor  yet  to  that  of  reason  and  experience. 


THE  NEW  TARIFF ; 

ITS  EFFECT  OK  BRITISH  MANUFACTURED  ART. 

{From  the  Art  Union.) 
The  principle  on  whioh  the  new  tariff  is  based  may  be 
simply  stuted  as  consisting  in  the  removal  of  ull  taxation  from 
raw  material,  and  the  imposition  of  such  duties  on  manu- 
factured goods  as  may  contribute  to  the  revenue  without 
being  either  prohibitory  or  protective.  Now,  in  idl  questions 
connected  with  production  on  the  one  side,  and  revenue  on 
the  other,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  discussing  eco- 
nomic questions;  and,  though  the  view  which  we  mean  to 
take  of  the  tariff  is  purely  artistic,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  such  a  view  clear  and  intelligible  if  the  economical  re- 
lations of  the  subject  were  wholly  disregarded.  It  is  better 


to  meet  direct  a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  avoided;  and> 
therefore,  instead  of  incidentally  discussing  the  grounds  of 
distinction  between  raw  material  and  manufactures,  we  shall 
set  out  by  a  direct  explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which  a 
difference  is  established,  not  for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
premiers,  parties,  or  parliaments,  but  for  elucidating  the 
principles  of  plain  common  sense. 

Raw  materials  should  not  be  subjected  to  taxation,  for  the 
simple  and  obvious  reason  that  whatever  diminishes  the 
supply  of  material  acts  as  a  prohibition  on  the  industry  to  be 
employed  in  its  manufacture'.  A  tax  on  the  import  of  wool 
would  at  once  lessen  the  amount  of  employment  given  to 
combers,  spinners,  weavers,  and  cloth-dressers;  but  as  food 
is  a  raw  material  in  every  kind  of  manufacture,  being  worked 
into  the  thews  and  sinews  of  the  operative,  it  appears,  on 
the  first  aspect  of  the  matter,  that  a  tux  upon  food,  so  far  as 
it  is  enforced,  acts  as  a  prohibition  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try, and  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment distributable  among  the  working  population.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  corn  being  virtually  a  ma- 
nufacture from  the  soil,  produced  by  farmers  and  labourers, 
iu  the  very  same  way  that  calicoes  are  produced  by  the 
owners  of  factories  and  their  factory-hands,  the  incentive 
given  to  the  production  of  food  at  home  supplies  a  compen- 
sating amount  of  employment  to  the  agricultural  population. 
As  we  are  not  about  to  enter  on  any  discussion  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  we  need  only  say  here  that  discouragement  by  taxa- 
tion is  a  very  different  thing  from  encouragement  by  protec- 
tion ;  the  former  is  a  positive  and  obvious  evil  ;  the  latter,  a 
very  questionable  and  doubtful  good.  Indeed,  we  should  net 
have  referred  to  the  corn  question  at  all,  only  that  any  ex- 
amination of  the  tariff  from  which  that  question  was  wholly 
excluded,  would  too  closely  resemble  a  representation  of 
"  Hamlet,"  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted  by  particular 
desire.  ' 

Raw  material,  then,  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  because  snch 
an  impost  limits  employment  and  diminishes  the  amount  of 
means  for  the  application  of  industry.  But  taxation  must 
fall  somewhere  ;  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  and  the 
cost  of  our  extensive  and  expensive  civil,  military,  aud  naval 
establishments,  must  be  maintained  ;  under  this  necessity, 
we  think  that  duties  may  fairly  be  levied  on  the  import  of 
manufactured  goods,  because  all  taxes  are  ultimately  paid  by 
the  consumer,  and  the  consumers  of  imported  manufactures 
belong  to  a  class  of  society  the  best  able  to  bear  the  burden 
of  fiscal  imposts.  Taxes  on  imported  manufactures  may  be 
levied  for  the  sake  of  protection,  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  or 
for  both  purposes  combined  in  different  proportions;  but  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  objects  of  a  protective 
tariff  and  a  revenue  tariff  are  not  only  inconsistent,  but  are 
directly  opposed  to  each  other.  The  design  of  protective  du- 
ties is  to  exclude,  that  of  revenue  duties  to  invite,  imports. 
When,  therefore,  any  advocate  for  high  import  duties  argues 
at  one  time  for  the  sake  of  protection  to  native  industry,  and 
at  another  for  the  sake  of  the  public  revenue,  he  is  manifestly 
contradicting  himself,  and  demolishing  with  one  course  of 
reasoning  the  arguments  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish 
with  the  other.  It  is,  indeed,  an  evil  incidental  to  revenue 
duties  that  they  must,  to  a' certain  extent,  be  protective;  and, 
therefore,  in  every  tariff  for  revenue  purposes  it  is  important 
to  fix  the  scale  of  duties  so  low  as  not  to  discourage  con- 
sumption. The  less  that  consumption  is,  the  less  will  be  the 
import ;  and  the  less  the  import,  the  less  will  be  the  revenue. 

Now,  the  rate  of  duty  fixed  by  the  new  tariff  on  the  im- 
port of  manufactured  goods  is  in  nearly  all  cases  so  low  as 
to  be  utterly  worthless  in  a  protective  or  prohibitory  point  of 
view ;  there  would  not  probably  be  a  yard  more  of  French 
silks,  muslins,  or  laiues  imported  under  a  system  of  perfect 
freedom,  than  at  so  moderate  a  rate  of  duty  as  ten  per  cent. ; 
and  there  is  probably  no  class  of  manufacturers — always  ex- 
cepting the  disciples  of  the  Macclesfield  school  of  political 
economy — who  would  object  to  having  this  incidental  sha- 
dow of  protection  altogetSer  abolished,  so  far  as  their  own 
private  interests  are  concerned.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
clearly  understood  that  these  duties  are  maintained  solely 
and  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  and  that  they 
must  cease  with  the  exigencies  which  have  called  them  into 
existence. 

The  distinction  between  raw  material  and  manufactured 
goods,  though  apparently  simple,  becomes  a  little  compli- 
cated, when  we  reflect  that  the  product  of  one  branch  of 
manufacture  becomes  the  raw  material  of  another.  Orgau- 
zine  silk  is  the  product  of  the  throwster,  but  it  is  the  raw 
material  of  the  weaver ;  rectified  spirit  is  the  product  of  the 
distiller,  but  the  raw  material  of  the  varnish  maker;  flour  is 
the  product  of  the  miller,  but  the  raw  material  of  the  baker. 
Hence  arises  the  inherent  injustice  of  every  protective 
tariff:  if  it  served  one  class,  it  seriously  injured  many 
others;  if  it  stimulated  one  branch  of  production,  it  stinted 
and  blighted  several  other  branches.  We  say  nothing  here 
of  the  injury  done  to  consumers,  because  that  is  sufficiently 
obvious  ;  but,  looking  to  artistic  as  well  03  to  economic  re- 
sults, there  is  an  obvious  waut  of  logic  iu  every  protective 
tariff:  for,  while  it  encourages  the  industry  where  the  arti- 
cle was  a  product,  it  discourages  the  industry  where  that 
product  became  a  raw  material.  But  there  are  many  mate- 
rials which  are  used  in  manufactures,  not  singly,  but  in 
combination  with  others.  In  such  a  case,  protecting  duties 
levied  on  one  portion  of  the  materials  discourages  the  con- 
sumption of  the  rest,  aud  thus  becomes  a  tax  on  whatever 
branches  of  industry  may  be  engaged  in  their  production. 
There  was  a  singular  example  of  this  incidental  effect  of 
protection  in  the  old  wool  'duties.  To  make  good  cloths 
from  English  wool  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  com- 
bined with  the  fine  wools  of  foreign  growth;  but,  when  a 
tax  was  laid  on  the  import  of  foreign  wool,  the  price  of  the 
proportion  necessary  to  be  combined  with  English  wool  was 
so  high  as  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  manufacture, 
and  thus  the  demand  for  wool  of  English  growth  was  les- 
sened by  the  very  system  devised  for  its  protection.  At 
length  the  duty  on  foreign  wools  was  abolished,  and  the  im- 
mediate consequence  was,  that  the  demand  for  English 
wool  greatly  increased,  and  its  price  rose  in  the  market. 
We  may  mention,  as  further  illustrations  of  this  point,  the 
injury  which  the  weavers  in  the  south  of  Germany  suffer 
from  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  yam,  and  the  backward 
state  of  agriculture  and  ship-building  in  France,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  maintenance  of  a  heavy  protective  duty  on  raw 
and  wrought  iron.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff;  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  incidental  evils  of  protection  fall  on  the  most 
remote  and  apparently  unconnected  branches  of  industry ; 
so  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  benefits  of  relaxation 
will  have  an  equally  wide  range,  and  will  manifest  their 
stimulating  influences  in  quarters  never  suspected  of  having 
been  subjected  to  discouragement.  The  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  drugs  and  dye  stuffs  Inst  year  has  led  manufacturers 
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to  try  experiments  oil  the  mercantile  value  of  the  liberated 
articles,  and  several  of  tliem  already  have  been  found  avail  - 
able for  useful  purposes  to  which  they  were  not  previously 
kuowu  to  be  applicable. 


ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
MANUFACTURES  IN  RESPECT  TO  PO- 
PULAR INTELLIGENCE. 

So  favourable,  then,  to  intelligence,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, are  the  social  relations  which  obtain  in  towns  and 
great  cities.  Our  next  point  is,  that  cities  owe  their  origin 
to  handicraft  and  traffic,  and  that  it  is  the  effect  of  commer- 
cial habits  to  give  great  comparative  expansion  and  discipline 
to  the  intellect. 

Wherever  men  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures, 
the  diversity  of  their  occupation  must,  in  itself,  suggest 
varied  thought,  and  stimulate  to  some  degree  of  mental 
effort.  It  is  true,  as  the  arts  advance,  men  become  intent  on 
dispatch,  which  is  best  realised  by  a  division  of  labour,  and 
the  effect  of  that  process  is  to  separate  artisans  into  classes, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  province  to  each.  But  this  method 
of  proceeding  must  have  its  limits,  and  where  most  acted 
upon,  each  man  knows  full  well  what  his  kindred  craftsman 
is  doing,  though  that  section  of  labour  may  be  one  in  which 
he  has  himself  no  share. 

It  is  also  in  the  nature  of  machinery  that  it  should,  at 
least  in  many  cases,  greatly  lessen  the  demand  on  the  spon- 
taneous ability  of  the  workman.  Results  which  once  de- 
pended in  a  great  degree  upon  his  individual  skill,  are  made 
to  follow,  and  with  more  certainty,  from  the  action  of  the 
instrument  which  he  is  now  required  to  superintend.  But, 
the  action  of  that  machine  is  as  a  constant  lesson  on  human 
ingenuity.  It  shows  what  the  ingenuity  has  done,  and 
suggests  what  it  may  do.  Less  demand  may  be  niade  on  the 
manual  skill  of  the  mechanic,  but  that  does  not  prevent  his 
thoughts  from  being  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  ingenious 
operation.  If  an  old  man,  he  will  know  something  of  the 
history  of  his  craft,  and  of  others  carried  on  about  him  ;  and 
in  many  cases  his  mind  will  be  a  chronicle  of  the  inventions 
which  have  so  greatly  changed  the  processes  of  manufacture 
since  the  years  of  his  boyhood.  His  thoughts,  w?  may  be 
sure,  will  not  be  those  of  one  who  has  learnt  to  look  upon 
the  world  as  doomed  to  stand  still.  lie  lives  in  the  midst  of 
the  skill  and  enterprise  of  his  country  ;  and  he  necessarily 
hears  much  concerning  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  other 
countries.  In  his  mind,  the  leading  idea  in  regard  to  society 
is  that  of  progression — onwardness,  and  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  peasant,  who,  whatever  he  may  see  of  change  in  the 
nature  of  his  implements,  is  disposed  to  look  on  matters 
about  him  as  doomed  to  be  in  the  main  as  they  have  been. 
In  the  view  of  the  one,  change  is  generally  regarded  as  hope 
ful ;  in  the  view  of  the  other,  it  is  an  object  of  dread,  as 
being  too  commonly  identical  with  mischief. 

If  there  are  causes  in  connection  with  commerce  which 
operate  thus  favourably  on  intelligence  in  the  case  of  the 
humbler  classes,  to  whom  it  furnishes  employment,  there  are 
of  course  others- of  a  much  higher  description,  which  affect 
the  merchant,  and  the  capitalist.  Such  men,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  possess  a  direct  interest  in  knowing,  more 
or  less,  the  natural  and  the  artificial  of  all  lands,  and  in 
weighing  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  turned  to  the  best  account.  In  the  wide  and  venturous 
traffic  which  engages  such  heads,  the  greatest  consequences 
are  known  to  depend  on  the  possessing,  or  the  not  possess- 
ing, such  knowledge  and  discernment.  Hence  the  intricacy 
which  belongs  to  social  policy  when  taking  its  texture  from 
the  relations  of  commerce;  and  the  causes  which  naturally 
contribute  to  give  such  caution,  and  compass,  and  vigour  to 
the  genius  of  the  ministers  of  commercial  states,  exert  a 
similar  influence  over  the  people  generally  in  such  states. 
Questions  by  no  means  simple  in  their  nature,  are  always 
rising  to  the  notice  of  such  a  people.  In  such  communities, 
accordingly,  the  power  of  making  the  difficult  plain  is  of 
great  value.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  many  that  the  few 
can  hope  to  see  their  plans  carried  into  effect,  and  this  ne- 
cessity devolves  upon  them  the  further  necessity  of  becoming 
effective  teachers  of  the  many,  and  teachers  of  as  much 
promptitude  as  vigour,  the  many  with  whom  they  have  to 
deal  being  always  immediately  about  them. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  a  comparison  between 
the  men  who  have  become  rulers  in  commercial  states,  and 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  members  of  a 
landed  aristocracy,  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  the 
intelligence  of  the  society  at  large  with  which  these  two  classes 
of  great  men  have  stood  respectfully  associated.  We  repeat, 
the  people  of  a  large  commercial  city  feel  necessarily  much 
more  than  any  other  people,  as  citizens  of  the  world.  They  see 
that  their  interests  depend,  not  on  themselves  merely,  nor 
on  their  immediate  neighbours,  but  on  the  relations  which 
they  may  possess  sufficient  wisdom  and  power  to  maintain 
with  the  ends  of  the  earth.  No  nation  wanting  in  the  capa- 
city to  look  thus  abroad,  can  ever  become  great  in  the  his- 
tory of  commerce:  and  the  continuance  of  such  greatness, 
if  once  realised,  must  depend  on  the  continuance  of  that 
capacity — the  fear  being,  in  the  case  of  such  a  people,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  prosperous  individual,  that  men  will  learn  to 
place  an  undue  reliance  on  their  supposed  sagacity ;  that 
familiarity  with  change  will  beget  an  undesirable  tendency 
towards  change ;  and  that  the  success  which  has  resulted 
from  caution,  may  be  followed  by  disaster,  as  consequent 
upon  presumption.  It  is  true,  in  a  great  degree,  of  states, 
as  of  men,  that  they  think  all  power  mortal  except  their 
own. — From  the  Age  of  Great  Cities,  by  Robert  Vaug- 
Turn,  I).  D. 


THE  BRITISH  LION. 

The  British  Lion  for  a  long  time  good-naturedly  consented 
to  associate,  as  guarantee  of  respectability,  with  a  lady 
called  Britannia,  who  used  to  sit  with  a  tea-board  and  toast- 
ing fork,  on  the  reverse  of  our  copper  coins.  At  last  he  left 
the  aforesaid  lady,  and  never  afterwards  did  anything  under 
a  shilling,  but  now,  as  a  royal  animal,  prefers  crowns  and 
half-crowns.  His  aristocratic  predilections  are  natural 
enough,  for  an  illustrious  personage  always  has  him  in  her 
arms,  and  often  exalts  him  above  her  crown. 

With  our  jolly  tars  he  was  an  especial  favourite.  They 
fought  for  him — swore  by  him  ;  the  main  was  their  home, 
and  they  allowed  their  tails  to  grow  to  show  their  relation- 
ship ;  and  when  they  did  put  their  claws,  or,  as  they  called 
them,  grappling  irons,  upon  anything,  they  never  let  go  but 
with  their  lives,  at  the  same  time  striking  terror  into  their 
enemies  with  the  loud  roar  of  their  cannon,  for  they  were 
never  known  to  leave  off  without  going  the  whole  animal. 

The  Law,  when  it  puts  its  paw  upon  any  property,  tke  re- 


covery of  which  is  doubtful,  calls  it  putting  a  Lien  upon  it, 
meaning  that  it  intends  to  have  the  Lion's  share,  but,  with 
its  usual  chicanery,  it  alters  the  spelling,  to  avoid  an  action 
for  libel. 

In  social  life  we  have  nothing  to  designate  great  ability, 
power,  eclat,  or  any  distinguishing  mark  in  a  man  from  his 
fellows,  except  by  calling  him  a  Lion. 

This  is  the  poetical  side  of  the  picture,  but  as  faithful  his- 
torians we  must  say  that  in  reality  he  has  made  a  sad  beast 
of  himself ;  for  since  peace  has  been  proclaimed  a  virtue,  and 
war  a  vice,  all  regard  to  decency  seems  to  have  left  him,  and 
he  associates  with  shocking  low  company,  and  it  is  quite 
melancholy  to'see  one,  once  so  noble,  in  his  imbecility  and 
degradation. 

Of  late,  he  has  condescended  to  do  anything  for  employ- 
ment, actually  cadging  from  door  to  door,  with  a  very 
extraordinary  horse,  who  carries  a  horn — an  animal  without 
a  character  from  his  last  place ;  in  fact,  nobody  as  yet  hits 
found  out  where  such  an  impossible  beast  could  come  from, 
being  nothing  but  ahorse  marine.  The  poor  Lion,  as  if  really 
ashamed  of  his  downfall,  carries  about  with  him  a  ribbon,  on 
which  is  written  a  kind  of  deprecatory  apology,  running 
thus : — "  Hoiii  suit  ijui  mat  y  pense."  Tins  makes  it  worse 
and  worse.  Where  did  he  learn  French  ?  Why  not  put  it 
in  plain  English,  as  a  British  Lion  should  do?  The  English 
will  beat  the  French  at  any  time  ! 

You  may  now  see  him  sometimes,  covered  with  gold,  like 
a  ginger-bread  toy  at  a  fair ;  at  other  times  hanging  about  a 
public-house  door,  playing  the  fool,  with  his  face  painted  red 
or  blue,  according  to  the  landlord's  fancy  ;  for  which  indig- 
nity he  is  allowed  the  full  swing  of  the  place,  as  he  attracts 
custom  to  the  house,  and  no  doubt  gets  dreadfully  drunk  at 
times,  as  he  cuts  6trange  gambols,  such  as  standing  on  one 
leg,  and  other  ridiculous  antics. 

Every  paltry  tradesman,  now  he  finds  he  is  to  be  had  cheap, 
engages  him  to  tout  for  customers  to  his  petty  shop. 

The  quack  doctor  employs  him  to  stand  sentry  over  a  box 
of  boluses,  to  physic  his  friends,  instead  of  piles  of  cannon- 
balls,  as  formerly,  to  physic  bis  enemies,  and  he  is  com- 
plaisant enough  to  make  a  face,  as  if  he  felt  the  effect  of 
them. 

The  bi'iishmaker,  who  wishes  to  recommend  his  bristles, 
places  him  in  front  of  the  shop,  with  his  whiskers,  or 
smellers,  extended  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner.  f 

The  hairdresser,  who  has  very  little  respect  for  Lions  o 
any  kind,  except  iu  the  way  of  wigs,  employs  the  poor  beast 
merely  on  account  of  his  fine  head  of  hair,  to  attract  his 
customers.  It  is  very  amusing  to  see  the  old  brute  with  his 
hair  in  full  curl  and  his  whiskers  trimmed  a  la  mode  ;  but 
such,  indeed,  is  the  melancholv  fact. 

The  dentist  borrows  his  valuable  aid,  and  most  ungrate- 
fully satirises  him  at  the  same  time,  by  making  him  show  his 
teeth,  as  an  advertisement,  so  long  after  he  has  ceased  to 
bite,  leading  people  to  imagine  that  they  can  procure  as  good 
a  set  by  entering  the  shop  of  bis  employer. 

Indeed,  he  has  so  un-Lionified  himself  as  to  go  into  the 
service  of  the  milliners;  and,  above  all,  French  milliners. 
Here  he  stands  over  the  brass-plated  door  of  some  corset- 
niaker  to  Her  Majesty,  continually  smiling  and  simpering, 
so  as  not  to  alarm  the  fair  creatures  who  swarm  to  the  shape- 
makers  ;  but  his  attempt  at  amiability  and  softness  is  most 
ridiculous.  A  smile  on  a  face  never  intended  to  express 
anything  but  fierceness !  You  might  as  well  try  to  turn  a 
duelling-pistol  into  an  Eau  de  Cologne  bottle. 

Thus,  according  to  the  trade  of  his  employer,  does  he 
befool  himself  to  the  very  great  degradation  of  his  once- 
honoured  name ;  in  fact,  he  has  turned  from  a  warrior  into 
a  warehouseman  ;  his  roar  is  no  longer  feared,  for,  instead 
of  his  once-dreaded  note  of  preparation,  in  answer  to  an  in- 
sult, a  complimentary  one  is  sent  to  the  offender,  who  is 
invited  to  come  and  stop  a  few  days,  and  talk  the  matter 
over,  and  who  returns  laughingly  with  a  very  different  belly- 
ful to  that  which  would  have  greeted  him  in  days  of  yore. 
He  now  settles  all  quarrrels  with  soft  words  instead  of  hard 
blows. 

The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  numbers  of  small 
animals,  that  did  not  know  they  had  voices  before,  encou- 
raged by  his  tameness  and  silence,  try  their  feeble  crows  and 
growls,  and  flatter  themselves  that  their  pigmy  attempts 
sound  as  powerful  as  the  thunder-like  roar  of  the  once 
noble  British  Lion. — By  Alfred  Crowquill,  from  "  Our 
Own  Times." 


USES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

I  wish,  for  my  own  part,  there  were  no  such  thing  as  poli- 
tical economy.  I  mean  not  now  the  mere  name  of  the  study ; 
but  I  wish  there  had  never  been  any  necessity  for  directing 
our  attention  to  the  study  itself.  If  men  had  always  been 
secured  in  psrson  and  property,  and  left  at  full  liberty  to  em- 
ploy both  as  they  saw  fit,  and  had  merely  been  precluded 
from  unjust  interference  with  each  other — had  the  most  per- 
fect freedom  of  intercourse  between  all  mankind  been  always 
allowed — had  there  never  been  any  wars,  nor  (which  in 
that  case  would  have  easily  been  avoided)  any  taxation — 
then,  though  every  exchange  that  took  place  would  have 
been  one  of  the  phenomena  of  which  political  economy  takes 
cognisance,  all  would  have  proceeded  so  smoothly,  that  pro- 
bably no  attention  would  ever  have  been  called  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  transactions  of  society  would  have  been  like  the 
play  of  the  lungs,  the  contractions  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  in  a  healthy  person,  who  scarcely 
knows  that  these  functions  exist.  But  as  soon  as  they  are 
impeded  and  disordered,  our  attention  is  immediately  called 
to  them.  Indeed,  one  of  these  functions  did  exist  for  several 
thousaud  years  before  it  was  even  suspected.  It  is  probable 
that  ( except  perhaps  among  a  small  number  of  curious  spe- 
culators) anatomy  and  physiology  would  never  have  been 
thought  of,  had  they  not  been  called  for  in  aid  of  the  art  of 
medicine  ;  andthis,  manifestly,  would  have  had  no  existence, 
but  for  disease.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
disease,  actual  or  apprehended — evils  or  imperfections,  real 
or  imaginary,  that  in  the  first  instance  directed  the  attention 
of  men  to  the  subjects  about  which  political  economy  is  con- 
Tersant;  the  attention,  I  mean,  not  only  of  those  wdio  use 
that  term  in  a  favourable  sense,  but  of  those  no  less  who 
hold  it  in  abhorrence,  and  of  our  ancestors  who  never  heard 
it.  Many,  no  doubt,  of  those  evils  have  been  produced  or  ag- 
gravated by  the  operation  of  erroneous  views  of  political 
economy,  just  as  there  are  many  cases  in  which  erroneous 
medical  treatment  has  brought  on  or  heightened  diseases ; 
but  in  these,  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  from  correct  medical 
views  we  must  hope  for  a  cure. 

And  you  may  add  this  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  do  iu  this  way  induce  disease,  are  such  as  make 
no  pretension  to  the  medical  art,  nor  entertain  any  respect 
forit;  they  are  often  the  foremost  to  decluiia  against  the 


folly  of  trusting  in  physicians— of  dosing  one's  self  witli  me- 
dicines— of  tampering  with  the  constitution  ;  and  think  them- 
selves secure  from  any  such  folly  as  long  as  they  abstain 
from  the  use  of  anything  that  is  called  a  medicine;  while 
perhaps  they  are  actually  tampering  with  their  constitution 
by  an  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  of  other  stimu- 
lants, not  bearing  the  name  of  medicines,  but  not  the  less 
powerful  in  their  effects  on  the  human  frame.  In  like  man- 
ner, you  may  observe  many  have  ventured  boldly  on  measures 
tending  to  produce  the  most  important  results  on  national 
wealth,  without  suspecting  that  these  had  anything  to  do 
with  political  economy,  because  the  name  of  the  science  was 
carefully  avoided.  Buonaparte  detested  that  name.  When 
he  endeavoured  by  all  possible  means  to  destroy  the  com- 
merce of  the  Continent  with  this  country — means  which 
brought  on  ultimately  the  war  which  ended  in  his  over- 
throw— there  is  no  doubt  he  believed  himself  to  b»  not  only 
injuring  us,  but  consulting  the  best  interests  of  bis  own  do- 
minions. Indeed,  the  two  ideas  were  with  him  inseparable; 
for  all  that  he  himself  had  ever  acquired  having  been  at  the 
expense  of  others,  he  could  not  understand  how  we  could 
gain,  except  by  their  loss.  Yet  all  the  while,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  political  economy,  if  an  empire  were  of 
granite,  would  crumble  it  to  dust.  That  erroneous  political 
economy  may  do  so,  he  evinced  by  the  experiment  he  himself 
tried  ;  but  to  the  last,  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  beeu  in 
fact  practising  such  a  system  : — had  been  practising  political 
economy  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  man  is  said  to  be 
practising  medicine  unskilfully,  who  through  ignorance 
prescribes  to  his  patient  a  poisonous  dose. 

Anatomy  and  physiology,  though,  as  I  have  said,  they 
probably  owe  their  rise  to  medicine,  as  that  did  to  disease, 
are  yet  universally  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  most  cu- 
rious and  interesting  studies,  even  for  those  who  have  no  de- 
sign to  apply  them  professionally  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Iu  particular,  they  are  found,  the  more  they  are  studied,  to 
throw  more  and  more  light  on  the  stupendous  wisdom  of 
contrivance  which  the  structure  of  organised  bodies  dis- 
plays;— in  short,  to  furnish  a  most  important  jiortion  of  na- 
tural theology.  And  it  might  have  beeu  anticipated,  that  an 
attentive  study  of  the  constitution  of  society  should  bring 
to  light  a  no  loss  admirable  apparatus  of  divinely-wise  con- 
trivances, directed  no  less  to  beneficial  ends ; — that  as  the 
structure  of  a  single  bee  is  admirable,  and  still  more  so  that 
of  a  hive  of  bees,  instinctively  directing  their  efforts  towards 
a  common  object,  so  the  Drrine  Maker  of  the  human  body 
has  evinced  no  less  benevolent  wisdom  in  his  provisions  for 
the  progress  of  society  ; — and  that  though  in  both  cases  the 
designs  of  Divine  Wisdom  are  often  counteracted  by  hu- 
man folly — by  intemperance  or  neglect,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  body — and  by  mistake  or  fraud  in  respect  of  the  commu- 
nity— still,  in  each  case,  attentive  study  may  enable  us  to 
trace  more  and  more  the  designs  of  a  wise  Providence,  and 
to  devise  means  for  removing  the  impediments  to  their 
completion. — Archbishop  WKalehy. 


Journal  of  the  Ebv.  W.  Robertson. — Not  the  least 
among  the  curiosities  of  Seville  is  the  tobacco  manufactory. 
Tobacco  is  one  of  the  royal  monopolies,  and  it  is  manufac- 
tured in  a  palace.  A  very  cursory  glance  at  this  singular 
establishment  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  great  value  of  this 
monopoly.  It  is  a  noble  and  stately  edifice,  of  a  quadrangu- 
lar form,  000  feet  in  length  by  480  broad.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  and  approached  by  a  drawbridge,  like  a  regular 
fortification.  Soldiers  are  continually  on  duty  at  the 
entrance  and  in  the  courts;  all  the  workpeople  are  care- 
fully searched  every  night  on  leaving  the  establishment,  and 
no  cloaks  are  permitted  within  its  precincts — all  precautions 
against  the  abstraction  of  the  precious  weed.  It  employs  no, 
fewer  than  5000  hands.  Of  these,  3000  are  women  ;  almost 
all  of  whom  are  employed  in  twisting  cigars.  Of  the  200.Q 
men,  agreat  proportion  are  similarly  occupied;  while  a  con- 
siderable number  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  all  the 
different  articles  and  implements  which  are  required  in  the 
establishment.  Women  are  preferred  for  the  manufacture  of 
cigars,  as  lightness  and  delicacy  of  touch  are  of  importance 
in  this  branch  of  the  business.  Two  immense  halls  are  set  apart 
for  the  cigar  twisters — one  for  the  men,  and  the  other  for  the 
women.  The  largest  of  these,  in  which  3000  women  are 
seated,  busily  engaged  in  rolling  up  the  fragment  leaf,  each 
with  a  little  basket  of  bread  and  fruit  beside  her  for  dinner, 
presents  a  very  extraordinary  spectacle.  The  work  is  per- 
formed with  amazing  rapidity,  and  a  siagle  individual  will 
roll  up  from  500  to  (iOO  cigars  per  day.  The  time  of  labour 
is  from  7  o'clock  A.  M.  to  i  p.  M.  One  part  of  the  process  is 
sufficiently  disgusting,  but  out  of  consideration  for  the  lovers 
of  cigars,  we  refrain  from  mentioning  it !  We  saw  the  whole 
process  of  manufacturing  snuff.  The  tobacco  leaves  are 
first  steeped  in  a  decoction  of  Brazilian  tobacco,  plums,  wal- 
nuts, lemon-peel,  &c. ;  the  heart  stalks  are  then  removed,  and, 
the  leaves  twisted  into  ropes,  and  coiled  up  in  tight  pack- 
ages. These  are  pressed  by  a  machine,  not  unlike  a  large 
cheese-press  and  are  then  stored  up  for  six  or  eight  months 
to  ferment.  Afterwards  they  are  uncoiled,  and  chopped  into 
small  pieces  by  a  very  clumsy  set  of  hammers  worked  by 
mules.  When  chopped  sufficiently,  the  tobacco  is  conveyed 
to  the  mill  and  ground  into  snuff.  The  stems  and  heart- 
stalks  are,  I  believe,  manufactured  into  a  coarser  article. 
When  the  wind  blows  iu  a  particular  direction,  it  is  said  that 
this  establishment  may  be  nosed  at  a  league  distant.  There 
are  five  royal  tobacco  manufactories  in  Spain,  of  which  this 
at  Seville  is  the  largest.  The  quantity  of  cigars  consumed 
by  this  nation  of  cigar  smokers  is  prodigious.  Spaniards  are 
decidedly  the  greatest  smokers  in  Europe.  All  Spaniards 
smoke,  and  all  smoke  cigars.  The  pipe  is  comparatively  un- 
known. The  cigar  gleams  betwixt  the  lips  of  the  haughty 
noble  and  the  poor  muleteer.  Like  death,  it  levels  all  dis- 
tinctions ;  all  are  alike  subjected  to  its  sway.  It  overpowers 
the  odour  of  garlic  in  the  poor  man's  hut,  and  mingles  with 
the  rich  perfumes  of  the  halls  of  the  wealthy.— Tait't  Maga- 
gine. 

Jacobinism  of  the  Ricn. — The  origin  and  foundation 
of  property,  is  labour.  The  proposal  to  keep  up  rent  by  re- 
strictions, virtually  includes  the  essence  of  personal  slavery  ; 
which  consists  in  obliging  one  man  to  labour  for  the  benefit 
of  another  without  au  equivalent.  The  landlords  may  have 
a  property  in  their  honest  rent;  but  they  have  not  a  property 
in  the  power  of  addiug  to  it  by  violence. — Catechism  on  the 
Corn  Laws. 

Reciprocity  Fallacy— Reciprocity  is  having  two  good 
things  instead  of  one.  But  if  we  cannot  have  both  the  good 
things,  it  is  no  reason  why  we  should  reject  the  one  we  may 
have.  The  fraud  of  "  reciprocity,"  therefore  is  like  saying, 
"  Don't  take  the  half  crown  you  may,  unless  somebody  will 
give  you  another  for  taking  it," 
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THE 

T7REE  TBADE  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION.— 

P  The  Second  Subscription  is  now  called  for,  and  will  be  paid  on  Tues- 
day May  olU,  up  to  which  time  parties  wishing  to  join  the  Society  may 
take  up  shares  without  additional  entrance  fees. 

The  First  Meetii.c  f.rthe  sale  of  Shares  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  12th 
May,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  W.,  Bartonon-Hnmber— The  parties  can  Lave  no  legal  right 
to  a  county  vote;  first,  because  they  ore  merely  trustees; 
and,  secoudlv,  because,  if  they  were  bond  fitle  owners,  the 
annual  value  "is  not  sufficient.  To  give  votes  to  six  persons 
the  clear  annual  value  should  be  60/. 

The  Parody  from  Devonport  has  been  received  and  declined. 

Me.  Editor,— Sir, — As  a  peruser  of  your  worthy  paper,  I  shall 
feel  grateful  in  seeing  an  anwer  in  your  next  week's  League 
to  the  following  question,  which  will  put  an  end  to  a  disputed 
case;  that  is— Will  leasehold  property  in  a  borough  under  any 

.  circumstance  give  avot?  to  the  tenant  for  the  borough,  and  one 
to  the  landlord  for  the  county  ? — B.  C.  M.,  Blackburn.  Answer1, 
—Certainly  not— if  there  are  any  buildings,  that  would  give  a 
borough  vote. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  0/.  9s.,  through  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Peace,  from  some  kind  friends  at  Sheffield.  The  money 
has  been  distributed  among  the  more  necessitous  of  the  Goat- 
acre  labourers,  who  beg  thus  to  return  theirsincere  thanks  to 
their  unknown  friends  for  the  seasonable  relief. 


TO  COUNTRY  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Anv  person  forwarding  3s.  3d.  by  Post-office  order  to  the 
Publisher,  67,  Fleet-street,  London,  will  have  one  quarter's 
copies  of  the  League  forwarded  by  post  on  the  days  of  pub- 
lication. Subscriptions  for  the  paper  may  also  be  left  with 
J.  Gadsbv,  Newall's-buildings,  Manchester;  and  the  League 
may  be  had  by  order  of  any  news-agent  in  town  or  country. 
Subscribers  who  receive  coloured  envelopes  on  their  papers 
must  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscriptions  are  due. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  May  2,  1846. 

Lord  Brougham  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Peers  to  the  long  delay  of  the  Com  and 
Customs  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has 
intimated  his  intention  to  hring  the  question  before 
their  lordships,  without  waiting  for  their  passiDg 
through  their  final  stages  in  the  Lower  House, 
should  further  procrastination  he  attempted. 
Though  this  would  be  au  unusual,  it  would  not  be 
an  unprecedented  course  ;  and  had  it  been  taken  at 
an  earlier  period,  it  might  have  prevented  much  of 
the  delay  of  which  his  lordship  bo  reasonably 
complains.  Now,  however,  that  the  division  on 
the  Coercion  Bill  has  taken  place,  the  discus- 
sion of  the  tariff  will  be  resumed  next  week, 
and  speedily  brought  to  a  decisive  issue.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  wc  should  desire  an 
early  debate  in  the  Lords,  so  as  to  indicate  the 
probable  course  that  they  will  take  when  the 
measure  comes  legitimately  before  them  ;  it 
might  be  of  some  advantage  to  show  that 
the  premier  duke  of  England,  the  premier 
Duke  of  Scotland,  and  the  only  duke  of  Ire- 
land, are  advocates  of  the  free  import  of  corn  and 
provisions*.  To  the  first  of  these,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, we  cannot  refer,  without  doing  him  the  justice 
to  explain  a  misapprehension,  which  has  exposed 
him  to  much  censure  and  ridicule:  we  allude  to 
what  is  called  "the  cui*y-powder  speech."  The 
Duke  recommended  the  use  of  a  little  curry-powder 
as  a  remedy  for  the  diseases  likely  to  result  from  the 
exclusive  vegetable  diet  to  which  the  labouring 
classes  had  been  reduced,  and  stated  that  this  was 
the  chief  reason  of  curry  being  an  ingredient  in 
Hindoo  cookery,  as  pepper-pods  are,  for  the  same 
reason,  in  the  culinary  preparations  of  Southern 
Europe.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  the  sole  survi- 
vor of  the  peers  who  signed  the  memorable  protest 
against  the  Corn  Laws,  prepared  by  Lord  Gren- 
rille  and  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley;  and  through 
his  long  and  honourable  life  he  has  never  swerved 
from  the  principles  asserted  in  that  memorable  docu- 
ment. The  Duke  of  Leinster  has  been  a  Free  Trader 
from  Lis  first  entrance  into  public  life,  but  Uia 


retiring  habits  have  prevented  him  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  subject. 

Unless,  however,  some  very  great  and  obvious 
advantage  were  to  be  gained,  we  should  deprecate  a 
premature  discussion  of  the  tariff  in  tlio  House  of 
Peers.  The  merits  of  the  caso  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  petty  controversies  on  points  of  form, 
and  excuses  would  be  furnished  for  cross-voting, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  political  party,  might 
be  attended  with  injurious  consequences.  The 
conversion  of  the  landholders  to  Free  Trade  is 
going  on  more  rapidly  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. They  perceive  that  rents  are  not  falling, 
and  that  the  price  of  land  is  even  rising  in 
the  market.  The  petitions  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  by  the  Dukes  of  Richmond,  Buckingham, 
and  Cleveland,  requesting  that  the  royal  assent 
should  not  be  given  to  the  ministerial  measures 
without  a  previous  dissolution  of  Parliament,  were 
few  in  number  and  unimportant  in  character ;  in 
fact,  they  were  evidence  of  the  utter  failure  of  the 
protectionists  to  get  up  an  agitation ;  and  even  the 
Morning  Post  could  not  find  a  word  to  say  in  favour 
of  such  remonstrances.  There  is  manifestly  a 
sinking  of  the  heart  on  the  part  of  the  protec- 
tionists, which  shows  that  they  are  beginning  to 
perceive  the  certainty  of  defeat,  and  we  hope  for 
their  own  sake  that  they  will  submit  with  resigna- 
tion to  an  inevitable  necessity. 


Exchange. — Two  things  are  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  an  act  of  commerce ;  first,  that  we  should  have  what 
others  want;  secondly,  that  we  should  be  at  liberty  to  receive 
what  they  can  afford  to  pay  in,  and  it  will  be  worth  our 
while  to  take.  A  merchant  in  the  actual  state  of  things  can 
afford  to  sell  a  piece  of  Leeds  or  Manchester  goods  in  Prussia 
or  Poland  for  a  hundred  crowns.  If  he  could  afford  to  take 
eighty,  he  might  sell  two  pieces  where  he  now  sells  one.  If 
he  was  allowed  to  lay  out  the  eighty  crowns  in  corn,  and 
bring  it  to  England  to  a  free  market,  he  could  sell  the  corn 
for  as  much  as  would  give  him  a  profit  on  the  whole  ;  and 
consequently  he  would  accept  the  eighty  crowns,  and  sell 
two  pieces  instead  of  one,  and  get  two  profits  for  himself,  and 
give  two  profits  to  the  manufacturers.  He  is  restrained  from 
selling  the  corn;  and  therefore  he  is  restrained  from  doing 
fdl  the  rest. — Catechism  on  the  Com  Laws. 


THE  FUNDS. 


Tuns.  Wed. 
Aprl28  Aprl29 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Bed.  Ann. 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
3'perCt.  Red.Ann. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  186U 

Cons,  for  Acct  

Exc.  Bills, pm. . . . 
Ind.Bds.un.100O/. 
Venezuela  2perCt. 

Do.  deferred  

Belgian  per  Ct. 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

Cnilian  

Cohimb.  ex.Venez. 

Danish   

Dutch  2£  per  Cent 
Dutch  4  per  Cent 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Porlug.  4  per  Cent, 
ltussian  o  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct 
Do.  3  per  Ct  


Thus. 
Aprl30 


2051 
95| 
9o] 

97J 

9o| 
20-27 
32-33 


5" 

82 

O 

95£ 

a 

a 

32f 

37 

57 

25 

37 

Fri. 
May  1 


MAKKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Monday,  April  27. — A  lair  supply  of  English  Wheat  on  show 
this  morning  was  early  cleared  off  at  fully  last  Monday's  prices  ; 
in  some  instances  rather  more  money  was  made,  but  no  general 
advance  can  be  noted.  The  Barley  trade,  now  that  the  malting 
season  is  over,  has  become  very  inactive  ;  no  alteration  is  made 
in  the  quotations  of  the  best  descriptions  of  Barley ;  all  sorts 
are  difficult  of  disposal,  and  inferior  qualities  are  Is.  worse  sale. 
There  is  not  any  alteration  in  the  value  of  Beans  and  Peas. 
There  is  a  tolerable  supply  both  of  English  and  Irish  Oats, 
which  is  equalled  by  the  demand;  and  though  the  trade  is  not 
quite  so  brisk  as  this  day  week,  a  fair  business  has  been  done  at 
the  same  prices  as  on  that  day.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter 

Wheat,  Essex   Red  54  to  60   White  5S  to  6fi 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    49      58  56  C3 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  47     54  54 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  25 

Ditto  Ditto.... Black   25 

Ditto  Ditto.... Polands  New  30 

Scotch  Feed  26     27         Potato  28 

Limerick  26 

Ditto  Fine  30 

Cork  26 

Waterfori,  Youghal,  k  Cork  Black  23 

Sbgo  

Galway  19 

Barley  26 

Beans,  Mazapan  31 

Harrow  33 

8mall  39 

Peas,  White  Boilers  38 

Grey  30.. 32  Maple  32 

Flour,  Town-made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  45 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  43 

FOREIGN.  FREE.    IN  BOND, 

Ter  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,Dantzig,high  mixed  5Hto  66  54  60 

Rostock  56     60   50  64 

Stettin   62     58   50  54 

Hamburgh   52     S7  50  52 


60 
62 
«!» 
28 
31 
20 


20 
23 
25 


21 
24 

26 


36 


28  30 


Barley. 

Oats. 

Boons. 

Peas. 

3436 

«473 

1294 

321 

3296 

28 

7147 

5498 

3009 

(90 

Odessa   48  50 

Odessa  Polish   60  51 

Russian  soft  

Ditto   hard  

Spanish   54 

Blanquillo   56 

Australian   60 

Barley,  Grinding  27 

Distilling  29 

Oats,  Archangel   25 

Dullish  

Swedish   

Stralsund  

Dutch  Feed  

Brew  

Polands   

Black  

Beans,  Egyptian   34 

Peas,  White   

Ditto  Boilers  42 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  1D6  lbs.. .  .34 

United  Slates  30 

Dantzig  . 

/.CiliiMijax,  ?<"•  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  &a",  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
April  20  to  April  25,  1846,  both  days  inclusive. 
Wlient. 

English   6376 

Scotch  

Irish  

Foreign   19092 

Flour,  5697  sacks  ;  20318  barrels. 
Friday,  May  1. — The  retain  shows  a  short  arrival  of  groin  in 
the  week.  English  Wheat  is  in  fuir  demand,  at  the  slight,  im- 
provement noticed  on  Monday.  The  Forejgh  Wheat  trade  con- 
tinues in  a  dull  state,  with  no  new  feature  to  mention.  The 
smallness  of  the  supply  of  Oats  causes  holders  to  ask  higher 
rates;  but  buyers  are  unwilling  to  advance,  and  the  amount  of 
business  done  is  limited.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  are  without 
alteration;  as  are  also  the  duties  on  all  descriptions  of  grain, 
except  Rye,  on  which  the  duty  has  advanced  Is. 

S.  H.  Lucas. 

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  27th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May.both  inclusive. 

|    English.    I       Irish.      I  Foreign. 

Wheat  I        4720       |  ..  1750 

Barley   1300       j         ..  | 

Oats  |       2790       |       2970       |  1010 

Flour,  3830  sacks. 
LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  April28,  1846. 

Qrs.        Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

7782   59s.  lid.  |  Rye    41   34s.  Od. 

4214   30s.   9d.   I  Beans    1050  33s.  9d. 

23026   21s.   7d.  |  Peas    354   35s.  lOd. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas, 
s.  d.   s.  d.    s.  d.    s.   d.    s.  d.   8.  d. 

21stMarch  55    1..29  10.. 22    0..33  10.. 34   4.. 33  4 

28th    ,  55    5. .30   2. .22    1..34    0. .35    0..33  3 

4th  April  ....55  9. .30  7. .22  6. .33  7. .34  10. .34  2 
11th  "  ....56  0..30  9. .22  9. .33  4. .35  1..33  8 
18th     „     ....55  10. .30   5. .22   9. .35   5. .34   9. .34  5 

25th    ,  55    6. .30    1..23    4. .33    7. .34  10. .33  10 

Aggregate  Average  of  the  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  55s.  7d.;  Barley, 
30s.  4d.  ;  Oats,  22s.  7d. ;  Rye,  33s.  lid. ;  Beans,  34s.  10d.; 
Peas,  33s.  9d. 

Duty.  Wheat,  17s.  0d.;  Barley,  8s.  0d.;  Oats,  6s.  0d.;  Rye 
9s.  6d. ;  Beans,  8s.  6d.  ;  Peas,  9s  6d. 

Stock  of  Corn  in  Bond,  April  5, 1846. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 


In  London,  481491 
Unit.  King.  1227374 


Middling  do.  3s 
Plain,  or  infe- 
rior Beef  3s 

Prime  Mutton  is 


6427 
H067 


Flout 

Cwt8. 

128696 
940871 


18041     71515     ».  9944 
88002   109120     ..  29993 
MEAT  MARKET. 
Trade  upon  the  whole  very  dull ;  and  prices  tending  to  de- 
cline. 

PER  STONE  OF  811)S.  BY  THE  CARCASE. 

Prime  Beef. .  3s   8d  to  3s   6d  I  Middl.Mutton  3s 
4d  to  3s   2d  |  Veal,  from    . .  4s 
Small  Pork  . .  4s 
Od  to  2s  lOd  I  Laree,  or  infe- 
Od  to  3s   8d  |  rior  Pork  . .  3s   4d  to  3s  Od 


Sd  to  3s 
8d  to  3s 
8d  to  4s 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE 


FRIDAY,  April  24. 
BANKRUPTCIES  ANNULLED. 
T.  Reynolds,  5,  Cow-cross-street,  cheesemonger. 
W.  Benyon,  Birmingham,  button  manufacturer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

E.  Clifford,  Minster,  Kent,  victualler.  [Messrs.  Butterfield 
and  Venour,  Gray's  Inn-square. 

P.  Kleft,  South-street,  Manchester-square,  cheesemonger. 
[Mr.  Spiller,  Camomile-street,  Bishopsgate-street. 

W.  Chamberlain,  of  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  grocer.  [Mr. 
Storey,  Gray's  Inn. place. 

T.  Williams,  Fenchurch-street,  merchant.  [Mr.  T.  H.  Pell, 
Great  Winchester-street. 

T.  E.  Deacon  and  F.  Day,  Hemel  Hempstead,  brewers.  [Mr. 
Gresham,  Castle-street,  Holborn. 

R.  Bone,  Durham,  grocer.  [Messrs.  Crosby  and  Crompton, 
Church-court,  Old  Jewry. 

T.  Jackson,  Salterhebble,  Yorkshire,  worsted  spinner. 
[Messrs.  Jaques  and  Co.,  Ely-place. 

T.  Buckworth,  Nottingham,  mercer.  [Messrs.  Sale  and  Wor- 
thington,  Manchester. 

W.  H.  Wilson,  and  It.  Yause,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  merchants. 
[Mr.  Hicks,  Gray's  Inn. 

B.  Bensley,  formerly  of  Woking,  Surrey,  but  now  of  Poolholm, 
Monmouthshire, printer.   [Mr.  Nicholas,  Monmouth. 

J.  Buttrey,  Manchester,  commission  agent.  [Messrs.  Gre- 
gory and  Co., Bedford-row. 

W.  Miller,  Manchester,  manufacturer.  [Messrs.  Gregory  and 
Co.,  Bedford-row. 


TUESDAY,  April  28. 
BANKRUPTCIES  ANNULLED. 
J.  Quarton,  Stamford-bridge,  Yorkshire,  grocer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

C.  J.  Bond,  Tranquil  Yale,  Blackheath,  tailor.  [Mr.  Engle- 
heart,  Great  Kuightrider-street. 

H.  Walduck,  Nelson-square,  Blackfriars-road,  dealer.  [Mr. 
Bevan,  Old  Jewry. 

J.  Laws,  Broad-street,  Golden-square,  grocer.  [Mr.  Burn, 
Great  Carter-lane. 

C.  Pulling,  Hay's  Wharf,  Tooley-stieet,  and  Trinity-square, 
Southwark,  potato  salesman.  [Messrs.  Maples  and  Co.,  Frede- 
rick's-place,  Old  Jewry. 

A.  Birchall,  Manchester,  sharebrok«r.  [Messrs.  Reed  and 
Langford,  Friday-street. 

J.  Hampson,  Manchester,  ironfounder.  [Mr.  Coppock, 
Cleveland-row,  St.  James's-square. 

T.  Crewdson,  Liverpool,  stockbroker.  [Messrs.  Gregory  and 
Co.,  Bedford-row. 

O.  Hughes,  Holyhead,  linendraper.  [Messrs.  Sweeting  and 
Byrne,  Southampton-buildings,  Chaucery-lane. 

O.  Leather  and  C.  W.  Wardle,  Leeds,  earthenware  manufac- 
turers   [Messrs  Sudlow  and  Co.,  Chancery-lane. 

E.Hill,  Stourport,  hosier.  [Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Ingram, 
Stourport. 

W.  Perry,  Wolverhampton,  ironfounder.  [Messrs.  Bennett 
and  Thome.  Wolverhampton. 

J.  Parsons.  Wolverhampton,  edge  tool  manufacturer.  [Messrs, 
Motteram  and  Knowloa,  Birmingham. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
■P.  Brown,  Ayr,  clockmaker.  • 
J.  Patrick,  Paisley,  manufacturer, 
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BRITISH  CONSUL'S  OFFICE,  PHILADELPHIA. — Know  all  Persons  to  whom  those  presents  shall  come, 
chat  I,  UILBEllT  KODEltTSO.V,  Esq.,  hU  Britannic  Majcbty  n  Consul,  do  hereby  certify,  that  K.  WA1UON,  Esq.  \-nho  MVetu  to  the  effl- 

OLDRIDGE'S  BALM   OF  COLUMBIA, 

IN  RESTORING  HAIR), 

-  Mayor  of  this  City,  nnd  that  M.  KjLNDA.LL.Esq.UJ'rothonotory  of  the  Court  of  Common  Picas,  to  both  wliosi'  sisiiatures  full  faith  and  credit  is 
due.  I  further  certify  that  I  am  personally  arquaiuteS  with  J.  L.  IITOLW,  Esq,  another  ol  thinners,  and  that  he  is  a  person  of  meat  respeeUib.  hty  ; 
and  that  I  heard  him  irprcss  his  unqualified  approbation  of  the  effects  ot  OLU11IDQE  &  BALM,  m  tejtormg  his  Hair.  Given  under  my  hand  and 
sealofOIHce,  at  th„  City  of  Philadelphia,  December  29,  1823.  GILBERT  ROBERTSON 

Price  3s  M  ,  Cs.  and  Hi  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  genuine.  OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA,  1,  Wellington  -street,  the  second  house 

from  the  Strand.  

Oa  tlio  1st  and  loth  of  each  Month,  every  Part  containing  Four  highly-finished  Tortraits,  jirice  One  Shilling, 

THE   PEOPLE'S   NATIONAL    PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

Of  Illustrious  aud  Eminent  Personages  of  the  Nineteenth.  Century,  engra-ed  by  first  nUe  Artists,  from  Paintings  by  Lawrence 
Reynolds.  West,  fti.np.  Hopvmer,  Baechey,  Phillips,  Carrick,  &c.  &c. 
Willi  ^IrnioiA  by  W.  COOKE  TAYLOR,  LL.D. 
Fishor,  Son,  ant^Co.,  th^cl^ton  Press,  Angel-street,  Newgate-street,  London. 


KNIG 
WB 


KNIGHT  and  CO  S  We*  kly  Publicationa—'J 

JHT'S  WEEKLY  VqfUJ^Eif^Ai 

WRITINGS 
CBi.ix,M.A. 
•  KNIGHT' 

Ing:— Spanish  Scenes  in  1815;  the  'optzFaini 

OonquestofOonitantbiomle  by  the  i  >u<adereYI^c*"i,JU|P™l(-  Army,  II. 
— Progresi  of  a  Volcanic  Eruption.  &t  X 

London:  Charles  Knig!"  ;i"!Co.,  22\Lu<^ffte-strp-*r 


I-ITS  WEEKLY  VQjLUME  :r^A«SN^<HIS 

1TINGS   AND   HIS   rHlioS^FHY.  ^*Vol.  \-  I* 

L,    Price  Is., sewed  ;  18  «a.,clvh.  \ 
HT'S  PENNY  MAGAJHNff*  .N#^W.  UAitnin- 
ish  Scenes  in  1815;  the  '  op*  r.  FainiV_/HistlMfiU  Scenes,  p'.; 


This  Day  is  published,  n  „plain  Vfis.,  colojn-ed. 

The  First  M^nthlyPnrt  of^  ^ 

KNIGHTS  MAPS  FOR  THE  TIMES; 
selected  from  the  Maps  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  corrected  to  the  present  day:  containing  Four  Maps  of 
India,  connected  with  passing  events,  together  with  Geographical 
Memoirs,  explanatory  of  the  Maps. 

The  Weekly  Issue  for  May  will  consist  of  the  following  Maps  and 
Memoirs:  plain,  fid.;  coloured,  9d.,  each. 

No.  5— May  9.  America,  General  Map  of 
No.  6    „  16.  British.  North  America. 
No.  7     „   23.  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
No.  8     „   30.  Central  America,  Texas,  California,  &c. 
London:  Charles  Knight  aud  Co.,  Ludgate-street.   Sold  by  all  Book- 
sellers in  the  United  Kingdom 

The  Sixth  Edition,  with  155  Figures,  price  10s.  6d., 
"|\riTHEHINGS    SYSTEMATIC  ARRANGEMENT 

My  of  BRITISH  PLANTS,  according  to  the  linnsean  System.  Cor- 
rected and  Condensed  ;  preceded  by  Instructions  adapted  for  persons  com- 
mencing the  Study  of  Botany  ;  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Genera  according  to  the  Natural  method.  By  Professor  M_c- 
•ii,litra.y,  LL.D.,  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 

This  work  comprises  descriptions  of  all  the  Flowering  Plants  and  tho 
Ferns  which  are  found  in  the  British  Island, 80  full  as  to  enable  the  young 
botanist  to  determine  every  species  that  may  come  in  his  way,  without 
the  assistance  of  others. 

ii. 

MACGTLLrv* BAY'S  MANUAL  OF  GEOLOGY.  Second  Edition,  with 
Woodcut*  and  coloured  Geological  Map  of  the  British  Islands.  Price  4s.  Cd. 

"  It  forms  the  very  best  Companion  which  the  young  geologist  can  take 
With  him  in  his  rambles."— Edinburgh  Witness. 

Adam  Scott  (late  Scott  and  Webster),  Charterhouse-square. 


On  the  30th  of  April  was  published,  No.  V.,  price  6d  ,  of  the 

A  LMANAOK    OF    THE    MONTH.     A  Review  of 

XJL  Everything  and  Everybody. 

Edited  by  Gilbert  Abbott  a.  Bicxett. 
Principal  Contents  of  the  May  Number Charts  for  Railway  Travellers, 
London  and  Dover — The  Stage  Steward— The  Martyr  of  the  Month,  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien—Fine  Old  Em  lish  Sports— Eat  and  You'll  be  Prime  Minister 
—The  Gallic  Cock— Amusements  in  Passion  Week— Chronology  of  the 
Mouth— Talk  of  the  Month— Peter  Palmer's  Ghost— The  Opera  of  the 
Month,  &c.  &c,  with  1 1  Illustrations  by  R.  Doyle, and  Portrait  of  Grisi. 
Loudon  :  Published  at  the  Punch  Office, 85,  Fleet-street. 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  MANY. 

THE  MUSICAL  HERALD,  Edited  by  an  Eminent 
Writer,  containing  four  quarto  pages  of  Select  Music,  and  fourof 
entertaining  and  instructive  Musical  Literature,  will  be  published  on  the 
2nd  ol  May,  and  every  succeeding  week,  for  the  small  charge  of  only  TWO- 
PENCE. Notwithstanding  its  unprecedented  cheapness,  all  lovers  ofmusic 
arc  invited  to  inspect  this  specimen  of  a  new  [era.  To  be  had  of  all 
Booksellers. 


WISDOM  AND  CHEERFULNESS. 

THE  FAMILY  HERALD,  Parts  3-4  and  35  of  this 
popnlar  and  interesting  literary  miscellany,  price  only  Sixpence 
each,  contain  Malina  Gray  ;  by  .Mrs.  Stephens— The  Lady  Helen— Valerie, 
or  the  Young  Italian— The  Selrish  Wife— The  Sleep- "Walker ;  by  Zvschokhe 
—La  Vendetta,  or  the  Feud  ;  by  Balzac— Uncle  John  and  his  N'ephew — 
Alonzo  aid  Zamora — The  Professor  s  I  laughter — and  several  Other  charm- 
ing tales,  with  a  variety  of  useful,  moral,  entertaining,  and  instructive 
reading  for  the  intelligent  and  reflecting  of  all  classes.  Everybody  reads 
the  FAMILY  HERALD,  the  most  universal  favourite  ever  published,  and 
just  the  kind  of  periodical  for  whiling  away  a  leisure  moment  agreeably 
and  profitably.    To  be  had  «f  all  Booksellers. 

"With  No  157  (The  commencement  of  a  New  Volume)  will  be  presented, 
GRATIS,  the  First  Number  of  the  MUSICAL  HERALD,  containing  eight 
4 to  pages  of  Music  and  Musical  Literature. 


Dr.  Robert  Culvcrwell's  Guide  to  Health  and  Long  Life. 
(300  pages,  pocket  volume);  price  Is. .  by  post,  Is.  6d.,. 

"X/S7"HAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID;  with  Diet 

7  V  Tables  for  all  Complaints.  By  R.  J.  Cclverwell.M.D.,  M  R.C.S., 
L.A.C.,  &C.  Contents  .—How  to  insure  perfect  digestion,  tranquil  feelings, 
a  good  night's  rest,  a  clear  heud,  and  a  contented  mind.  By  an  observance 
of  the  instructions  herein  contained,  the  feeble,  the  nervously  delicate, 
even  to  the  most  shattered  constitution,  may  acquire  the  greatest  amount 
of  physical  happiness,  and  reach  in  health  the  full  period  of  life  allotted  to 
mau.  To  be  had  of  Sherwood,  23.  Paternoster-row,  and  all  Booksellers,  or 
direct  from  the  Author.  21,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  who  may  be  advised 
With  on  these  matters  daily  till  3 ;  evenings,  7  till  9. 

OENER'S  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  for  School 

and  Family  Reading. 
Each  History,  commencing  with  the  earliest  authentic  records,  is  conti- 
nued to  the  present  time  :  faithfully  pourtraying,  also,  the  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, aud  States  of  Civilisation  of  the  People. 

Bound  with  Without 
the  Questions.  Questions 
England  and  "Wales;  five  fine  plates,  and  map,  4s.  -  -  -  3s.  6d. 
Ireland  ;  three  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  6d. 
Scotland;  three  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s  -  -  -  2s.  6d. 
France;  three  flne  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  6d. 
Spain  and  Portugal;  three  plates,  and  map  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  6d. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway;  with  two  flne  plates  and  map  -  2s.  6d. 
Germany  and  the  German  Empire  ,  3  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  3s.  tid. 
Turkey  and  the  Ottoman  Empire;  3  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  3s.  6d. 
Poland  and  Russia  ;  with  three  tine  plates,  and  map       -  3s.  6d. 

Italy  and  Switzerland;  three  tine  plates,  and  map  ...  3s.  6d. 
Holland  and  Belgium,  with  two  fine  plates,  and  map      -      -      -   2s.  6d. 

The  obj«ct  of  these  works— peculiarly  suited  to  Schools  and  Families — is 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  faithful  Historv  of  each  Nation,  interspersed 
With  an  accurate  account  of  the  Religion,  Customs,  National  Character- 
istics, State  of  civilisation,  and  Domestic  Habits  of  the  people,  in  various 

Sen  oris  of  their  history  :— to  attract  the  attention  of  the  rising  generation 
v  purity  of  language  and  clearness  of  detail:  and  thus  render  easy  and 
pleasant  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  events  of  history. 

Loudon:  Doan  aud  Co.,  Threadueedle-strcct ;  and,  by  order,  of  all  Book- 
sellers. 

Books  publishing  by  B.  D.  COUSINS,  Duke  street,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
London. 

Intone  thick  octavo  volume,  cloth  boards, -5s.  6d. ;  in  Eleven  Parts,  at  6d. 
each  ;  or  in  65  Penny  Numbers, 

THE  MEMOIRS  OK  SERJEANT  PAUL  SWANSTON, 
written  I>y  himself,  and  never  before  published  This  is  the  complete 
Life  of  a  Soldier  in  l'ortu^al.  Spain,  i'rancc,  America,  Ireland,  and  Great 
Britain, from  180(1  to  IN'.'j.  The  Camp,  the  March,  the  Skirmish,  the  Battle, 
the  Victory,  and  the  Defeat;  the  Siege, the  Forlorn  Hope,  the  IMnndcr,  the 
Kiot,  the  ltavat'c,  the  Military  Heroism,  and  the  Moral  Crime  ;  the  fulne6s 
of  one  day,  and  the  hunger  of  another;  Liberty  and  Hope,  Captivity  and 
Despair,  were  parts  of  the  Author's  every  day  life.  Memorials  of  his  most 
adventurous  Comrades  an  also  recorded;  with  many  new  details  of  the 
Dulie,  his  Campaigns,  Officers,  and  Soldiers,  which  have  never  appeared  in 
any  other  work  ol  the  kind 

POPE'S  ESSAY  ON  MAN,  with  n  COMMENTARY  by  the 
llr.v.  J.  K.  Smith, M.A.   Price  Is.  ;  by  post,  '20  penny  stamps. 
TWELVE   REASONS  AGAINST  TAKING  AWAY  LIFE 

ASA  l-U.VISHMKXT.    By  He*, situ.    Price  Cd.  ;  by  post,  ll)d. 

THE  MORALIST,  devoted  solely  to  the  inculcation  of 
Morality  and  such  scientific  knowledge  aa  relates  to  Moral  Improvement, 
In  one  vol.,  cloth  hoards,  'J*. ;  by  post,  2s. Sd. 

THE  FARTHING  .lOUltNAT.,  the  Won-lor  of  tho  WorH 
and  the  Envy  of  surrounding  Booksellers,  in  1  vol.  Hvo.,  price  2s.  cloth 
boards;  or  in  (ill  numbers,  at  One  Farthing  each.  N.B.  This  work  is  ste- 
reotyped ;  therefore,  if  your  bookseller  tells  you  It  is  uut  of  print,  he  tells 
y«u  an  untruth. 

DONALJJA;  or,  tlio  Witches  of  Glonshiel;  a  Caledonian 
Legend  Of  thrilling  interest,  containing  8U  pages  of  small  type.  Price  Is. ; 
by  post,  1«  penny  stamps- 

A  LP  of  MUNSTER :  or  tho  Anabaptists.  Translated  from  the 
German.  Belnj;  an  Historical  lloniunce  of  intense  interest— of  Ixjve,  In- 
constancy, Ciyil  War, Rapine,  Torture,  and  Wholesale  Bloodshed,  J?rlc< 
M. ,  by  post,  l«. 


ABOIUGJNES'  PKOTEOTION  SOCIETY.  —  The 
Ninth  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  tliis  Society,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  promote  the  well  being  of  Natives  and  Settlers  ia  the  British 
Colonics,  will  be  held  at  Crosby  Hall,  Bishopsgate-street,  ou  MONDAY, 
the  18th  of  MAY,  at  One  o'clock  precisely. 
The  attendance  of  the  Friends  of  the  Society  is  earnestly  requested. 
Cards  of  Admission  may  be  had  at  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.'s,  t>5,  Cornhill ; 
C.  Gilpin's, 3,  Bishoosiiatc-bU-eet  without ;  Hatchard  and  Co.'s,  187,  Picca- 
dilly ;  and  at  Crosby  Hall. 

rpHAMES  TUNNEL — Brilliantly  lighted  with  "  Lowe's" 
J_  Patent  Napthalized  Gas,  is  open  as  a  thoroughfare  day  and  night- 
Toll,  One  Penny. 


National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

THE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  P. 
Tussaud.the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  is  new  add«d  to  the  Collection. 
—BAZAAR,  Baker-street,  Portman-square, 
"This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis."— Tinea. 
Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Koiiub,  fid.  Open  from  11  till  4 ;  and  from 
7  till  U.  

TJICHARD  C015DEN,  ESQ.,  MP. — The  ENGRAVING 

IA;  of  the  PORTRAIT  of  RICHARD  OflHDKN,  ESQ.,  MP.,  en- 
graved in  the  highest  style  of  art  by  F.  C.  Lewis,  Esq.,  engraver  to  the 
Queen,  is  NOW  READY.  The  Portrait  has  been  produced  under  the 
patronage  and  sanction  of  the  Council  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and 
is  the  only  authentic  engraved  portrait  published.  The  likeness  is  a  most 
characteristic  one,  and  has  received  the  unqualified  approbation  of  Mr 
Cobden's  personal  friends  £  s.  d. 

First  class  Proofs,  with  autograph  -  1  11  6 
India  Proofs  -  -  -  -  1  1  0 
French  PaperProofs     -        -        -   0  10  6 

Print-  0  5  0 

Uniform  with  the  above,  Mr.  Agnew  has  published  a  series  of  Portraits  of 
the  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  all  of  which  are  engraved  in  a 
tine  and  finished  style.   The  following  are  now  ready: — 

Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P.         I       John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Hon.  C  P.  Villicrs,  M.I*.  |       Right  Hon.  Karl  Radnor. 

George  Wilson,  Esq. .Chairman  of  the  League. 
Dr.  Bowring.M.P.  I       Colonel  Thompson. 

Henry  Ash  worth,  Esq.  f       Milner  Gibson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Rawson,  Eeq.,  Treasurer  of  the  League. 
J.Brotherton,  Esq.,  M.P.  |       John  Brooks,  Esq.  | 

Sir  Thomas  Potter. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to  pablish  the  Portraits  of 
William  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool. 
Edward  Haines,  Esq.  I       Lawrence  Hey  worth,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Ducte  |       Kigbt  Hon.  Lord  Morpeth. 

Robert  Hyde  Grcft,  Esq  ,  &c.  &c. 
All  executed  the  same  sire,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  Gal- 
lery of  Portraits  ever  brought  before  the  public.  The  Portrait  of  "WIL- 
LIAM BROWN,  Esq  ,  which  is  being  engraved  by  James  Thomson,  Esq., 
of  London,  will  he  ready  very  shortly,  and  parties  wishing  to  subscribe  will 
please  to  forward  their  names  without  delay,  to  secure  good  impressions. 

Manchester:  published  by  THOMAS  AGNEW  Repository  of  Arts, 
Exchange-street.   London :  Messrs.  Ackerman  and  Co.,  1W,  Strand. 
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ENDERS,  STOVES,  and  FIRE-IRONS.  —  The 
I  *  largest  assortinont  of  Stoves  and  Fenders,  as  well  as  General  Iron- 
mongery,  in  the  wnrla.U  no  V  »  n  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S  (late 
RIPPON  and  BURTON'S)extensive  warehouses.  Bright  steel  fenders,  to 
4  feet,  from  30s  each  ,  ditto,  ditto,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  from  COs. ; 
rich  bronzed  scroll  do.,  with  st*;el  bar,  10s.  t»d.  ;  iron  fenders,  3  feet. 
4s  fid;  4  feet,  G«. ;  ditto  bronzed,  and  fitted  with  standards,  3  feet,  9s  ;  4 
feet,  lis.;  wrought  iron  kitchen  fenders,  3  feet,  Is  fid ;  4  feet.fis;  bright 
register  stoves,  with  bronzed  ornaments,  and  two  sets  of  bars,  from  95s; 
ditto,  ditto,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  from  £9  ;  black  dining-room  register 
stoves:  2  feet,  13s;  3  feet, 27s;  bed-room  register  stoves,  2  feet,  lfis;  3  feet, 
24s.  The  new  economical  thermio  stove,  with  fender  and  radiating  hearth- 
plate,  from  £8;  fire-irons  for  chambers  Is  9d  per  set;  handsome  do., 
with  cut  heads,  Cs  6d ;  newest  pattern,  with  elegant  bronzed  heads,  lis. 
A  variety  of  tire-irons,  with  ormolu  and  richly  cut  heads,  at  proportionate 
prices.  Any  article  in  the  furnishing  ironmougery,  30  percent  under  any 
other  house.  The  money  returned  for  every  article  not  approved  of. 
Detailed  catalogues,  with  engravings,  sent  (per  posO  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S  (late  RIPPON  and  BURTON'S  ,  stock  of 
general  furnishing  ironmongery  is  literally  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
as  no  language  can  be  employed  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  variety  and  ex- 
tent, purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  inspect  it. — 39,  Oxford- street 
(corner  of  Newman-street).   Established  in  Wells-street. 1820. 

OUTFITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  and  the  COLO- 
NIES. Parties  leaving  England  will  find  \t  to  their  advantage  to 
purchase  their  Outfits  at  E.  J.  MONNERY  and  CO.'S,  165,  Fenchurch-street, 
City,  where  a  large  assortment  of  Shirts,  Clothing,  Hosiery,  Gauze-Merino 
Under  Shirts,  &c,  adapted  for  each  particular  colony,  as  well  as  for  the  voy- 
age, is  kept  ready  for  immediate  use, and  at  prices  far  more  reasonable  than 
usually  charged  for  the  same  articles. 

Bedding,  Military  Accoutrements,  Cabin  and  Camp  Furniture  of  every 
description.   Lists,  with  Prices  affixed,  forwarded  by  post. 

EORGE   aud  JOHN    DEANE,    SADDLERS  and 

HARNESS  MAKERS,  invite  attention  to  their  Gig,  Tandem,  and 
Carriage  Harness,  manufactured  on  their  own  premises,  by  workmen  of 
much  experience,  and  under  the  direction  of  foremen  of  superior  ability 
and  skill.  Their  leather  is  invariably  dressed  by  first-rate  London  curriers, 
the  furniture  is  also  of  the  best  town  manufacture,  and  G.  and  J.  Deane 
warrant  that  the  productions  of  their  manufactory  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
beauty,  strength,  and  cheapness,  by  any  other  house.  Horse  clothing  made 
to  order  ;  canteens  of  best  seasoned  wood.  Deane's  London-made  whips, 
and  all  articles  for  stable  and  travelling  use  in  large  variety.— No.  2, 
Arthur-street  East,  opening  to  the  Monument,  London-bridge. 

JONES'S  £i.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  seliiag 
at  the  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Read  Jones's  "Sketch  of 
Watch  Work."  sent  free  for  a  2d.  stamp 

E     D       F     E     A     T     H     E  R 

Mixed,  per  lb.  -  -  Is.  0d.  |  Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose  2s.  Od. 
Grey  Goose,  -      -     -  Is.  4d.  I  Best  Irish  White  Goos  -,  2s.  6d 

Foreign  ditto  -  Is.  8d.  [  Best  Dantzic  -         3s.  Od. 

HEAL  and  SON,  196  (opposite  the  Chapel),  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  LANDLORD 

SECOND   BRITISH    BUILDING    AND  INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY.  Enrolled. 
Established  on  Macarthur's  simplified  and  Improved  Plan. 
Monthly  Subscription,  10s  per  Share. 

No  Redemption  Fee. 
Office,  3,  Ivy-Lane,  St.  Paul's,  London. 
Hours,  10  till  4. 
Commenced  in  March,  1816. 

TRD8TEES. 

William  Anderson,  M.R.C.S.,  12,  Chad  well  street,  Myddleton-square. 

William  Farmer,  28,  Charlotte-terrace.  Barnsbury-road,  Islington. 

James  Stair  y,  Tihberton-square,  Islington. 

Thomns  Sheppard.3,  Gainsford -place,  Barnsbury-road. 

AH  letters  should  be  directed  to  "  The  Second  British  Building  and 
Investment  Company," S,  Ivy-lane,  St.  Paul's,  London. 

The  British  Building  and  Investment  Company  was  commenced  on  the 
4th  September,  1845,  and  lias  enrolled  15(>o  Shareholders,  issued  2000 
Shares,  aud  advanced  about  £11,000  to  its  Shareholders  for  the  purchase  of 
property. 

The  Prospectus  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  of  any  of  the  Directors,  and  at 
Sussex  Hall,  52,  Leadenhall  street,  City. 
Coffee  Rooms,  Exeter-street,  Mloane-street. 
Coffee  Rooms,  Henry-street,  Portland  Town. 
The  Mechanic's  Institution,  Ot  Carlisle-street,  Portman- market. 
The  "  National"  Otfice,  18,  St.  Mary  Axe,  City. 
C.  Witconib,  121,  Leadentaall-street. 
W.  Parkins,  11,  Han  way -street,  Oxford-street. 
J.  H.  Stnrie.  lfifi,  High  Kolborn. 

The  BuUding  SocieMes  Record  Office,  121,  Leadenhall-streot:  or  at 
The  OilUe  of  the  Company,  3,  Ivy  lane,  st.  I'aul's,  from  10  to  4  o'clock, 
where  also  the  Rules, price  fid.,  may  be  ohtainod. 

Shares  may  be  taken,  and  Subscriptions  paid  at  the  Office,  3,  Ivy-laue, 
St  Paul's,  London.  Hours,  10  till  4.  and  on  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7 to  10. 

All  Letters  should  be  directed  to  the  Second  British  Building  and  Invest- 
ment Company,  3,  Ivy  lane,  St.  Paul's,,  London,  prepaid,  aud  if  UU  answer 
is  required ta,  aumip  for  the  reply  must  be  tmdvwu. 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD, 
London  —The  following  sample  package  is  recommended  to  families 
who  wish  (previous  to  purchasing  their  usual  supply  of  TEAS,  COFFEES, 
&r  )  to  sample  and  prove  the  superior  excellence  of  the  good*  void  by 
DAKIN  and  COMPANY,  Tea  Merchants,  and  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
country  carriage-free  on  receipt  of  anost-oflice  Order  for  the  £_.  the  3d 
being  allowed  as  the  cost  of  the  post-O-LCe  order: — 

3ib  Finest  True  Rich  Congou  Tea  ut  4a   Gd      13s  Cd 

lib  very  Fine  Hyson  or  Gunpowder  .  .  As  td  6s  fid 
Lb  Strong  Congou  Tea  for  domestics  .  .  3b  6d  3s  Od 
filbs  Coffee,  ripe  and  rich  in  fiavour  .  .  is  8d  io»  od 
lib  the  Old  English  Mustard  .      .      ,  Is  Cd       Is  cd 

21bs  best  Bermuda  Arrowroot  (in  a  tin  caae)  .  Is  (id  3s  On 
lib  Finest  Tapioca  imported  .      .      .  0*   8d       On  8d 

ilb  Finest  Rencoolcn  GlsTes  .     .     .  3a  Od      0»  lid 

_oz  Finest  Brown  Nutmegs  .      .      .  86  Id       Is  Od 

ilb  very  best  Cayenne  Pepper         .      .      .  3s  4d       0s  1  d 

£2   (s  3d 

All  goods  afterwards  ordered  will  be  sent  warranted  equal  to  these 

samples.  ^  

EADING   AND    BOOK  SOCIETIES.— 

Now  Ready,  Delivered  Gratis, 
A  NEW  FLAN 
FOR   READING  AND   BOOK  SOCIETIES 
Throughout  the  Kingdom. 
This  Plan  provides  an  unlimited  supply  of  Standard  Works,  all  the  New 
Books,  and  the  right  of  Members  to  purchase  any  Work  desired  as  soon  u 
the  first  demand  bus  atihsided  at  one-half  the  published  price. 

Delivered  Gratis,  and  sent  post  free  to  order,  enclosing  two  stamM 
addressed  to  Mr.  Bull,  Librarian,  19,  Holies-street,  Cavendish-square, 

Also  Bull's  New  Duplicate  Catalogue  of  Popular  works  withdrawn  from 
the  Library,  at  very  reduced  prices,  went  to  order*  ein-lusint:  one  stamp. 

LIMBIRD'S  STRAND  STATIONERY  WAREHOUSE. 
—Stationery,  Travelling  Writing  desks,  Envelope  and  Dressing- 
Cases,  Ladies'  Companions,  Albums,  Scrap  Books,  Portfolios, and  Blottiin;- 
books.  Inkstands.  Gold  and  Silver  ever-pointed  Pencil-eases,  Pearl  and 
Ivory  Tablets,  &c;  Bibles  and  Prayers  in  plaiu  and  elegant  bindlugi. 
Name  plate  engraved  for  2s.  6d. ;  loo  best  cards,  2s  (id.;  superfine  letter 
paper  from  Cs.  the  ream;  note  paper,  from  3s.  the  ream;  with  every 
article  of  stationery,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  pricis.—  At  LIM- 
BIRD'S, 143,  SUaud,  facing  Catherine-street.  Envelopes,  6d,,  Od.,  and  Is. 
the  hundred.  

BETT'S  PATENT  BRANDY,  Exclusively  iiled 
at  Guy's,  St.  G'-orsc'B,  Kt.  Thomas's,  the  Westminster,  and  other 
hospitals  ;  and  at  the  Manchester,  Bristol, Brighton,  and  other  ihllrma  ies, 
may  be  procured  in  every  locality  at  3s.  per  bottle,  protected  by  the  patent 
metallic  capsules,  embossed  "Rett's  Patent  Brandy,?, Smithhcld  Bars,1* 
or  at  the  Distillery,  their  only  establishment,  at  Ifis  per  Gallon,  in  bulk,  or 
at  l^s.  in  the  capsuled  bottles,  in  quantities  not  less  than  2  gallons. 

BRUSH ES — N  E W  I N  X ENTIONB. 

qiHE  TRIPLE  HAIR  BRUSH.    One  stroke  of  this 

X  is  equal  to  the  effect  of  one  penetrating,  five  small-tooth  combs,  and 
one  even  cut  brush  ;  to  be  had  in  four  sizes.  No.  7,  6s.  Cd.  No.  8,  7s.  Cd 
No.  9,  9s.  6d.   No.  10, 1  Is.  Cd. 

THE  DOUBLE  ANTI-PRESSURE  NAIL  BRUSH,  which 
does  not  divide  the  quick  from  the  nail,  no  pressure  being  required,  and 
thorougldy  cleans  and  polishes  the  nails  In  a  tenth  part  of  the  nine  of  any 
other  method  Price,  in  Bone,  No.  1,  2s.  No  2,  2s.  Cd.  Ko.  S,  3s.  Gd.  No 
4,  5s.,  and  of  all  sizes  and  prices  in  Ivory. 

THE  NEW  TOOTH-PICK  BRUSH,  which  entirely  enters 
between  the  interstices  of  the  closest  teeth  ;  marks,  full  size  brushes,  No. 
1,  hard.  No.  2,  less  hard.  No.  3,  middling,  No.  4,  soft.  The  Narrower 
Brushes,  No.  5,  hard.  No.  6,  less  hard.  No. 7,  middling.  No.  8,  soft,  at  Is. 
eaeh,  or  10s.  per  dozen  in  Bone  ;  and  2s.  each,  or  21s.  perdszeu  in  Ivory,  the 
Hair  warranted  never  to  come  out. 

THE  MEDIUM  SHAVING  BRUSH,  between  the  usual 
Badger  Hair  and  Bristle  Brush,  being  a  selection  of  ths  strongest  Hair  only 
from  the  Badgor  Skin,  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  both  in  Bone  and  Ivory, 

The  above  articles  are  the  Inventions  of  ROSS  and  SONS,  119'and  120, 
Rishopsgattf-strcet,  London,  and  being  protected,  any  one  imitating  theu* 

wiB  be  proceeded  against  

LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 
CREAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inestimable  Cream  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  tlie  disagree-* 
able  smell  inseparable  from  that  article  in  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  white 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  nut  dry  on 
the  face,  and  emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  2s-  6d.,  3s.  Gd.,  &c 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Three  King-court, Lombard-street,  London, 
Manufacturers  of  Comb,  and  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  aud  on  thu  most 
 approved  principles.   

ENDERS  AND  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY- 
—RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK,  33fi,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset 
House,  have  just  added  to  their  hitherto  immense  stock  of  Fenders  many 
quite  new  designs  of  most  elaborate  finish,  surpassing  in  elegance  of  style 
any  before  offered.  Bronzed  scroll  and  steel  bar  fenders  from  10s.  ;  orna- 
mental iron  ditto  from  4s.  fid.  Also  the  best  selected  stock  of  furnUUi:i& 
ironmongery  in  London,  at  prices  30  per  cent,  under  other  houses.  Thft 
money  returned  for  any  article  not  approved  of.  Their  book  of  price sA 
containing  upwards  of  20  >  engravings,  gratis, or  post  free.  Established  1818. 

HILDRENS    HAIR.  —  The  Imlsamic   properties  of 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  nourish  thu  Hair  in  its  embryo 
state,  accelerate  its  growth .  sustain  it  in  maturity ,  and  continue  the  pos- 
session of  healthy  vigour,  silky  softness,  at  d  luxurious  redundancy,  to  the 
latest  period  of  human  life  Genial  and  purifying,  it  dispels  all  scurf  and 
impurity,  and  renders  the  use  of  the  fine-comb  unnecessary. 

JS^"  Beware  of  Spurious  Imitations!!!  The  genuine  article  has  the 
words"  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,"  on  the  Wrapper. 

Price  3s  Cd.,  7s.,  Family  Bottles  {equal  to  4  small),  10s.  Cd.,  and  double 
that  size,  21s.  per  Bottle. 

Sold  at  20,Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers.- 


A 


WELCOME       TO  MAY.- 

Here's  a  welcome  to  May,  in  a  right  merry  lay  ! 

Letcv'ry  one  join  in  the  song! 
Such  a  season  as  this  should  elate  us  with  brlss. 

While  the  bells  sound  a  merry  "  ding-dong/' 
Bright  Phoebus  on  high  is  illuming  the  sky ! 

And  marching  triumphantly  o'er  us ; 
And  the  hedges  look  gay,  while  the  birds  on  the  spray 

Are  happily  joining  in  chorus  ! 
This,  this  is  the  season  when  all  have  good  reason 

To  put  on  a  change  of  attire ! 
And  this  may  be  done,  for  MOSES  and  SON 

Are  provided  with  all  you  require. 
Their  "  flowers  of  style"  in  elegance  smite, 
Like  the  "  flowers"  which  open  in  May ; 
And  all  are  agreed,  that  nought  can  exceed 

E.  MO^ES  and  SON'S  choice  display. 
Then  as  all  have  good  reason,  at  such  a  glad  season, 

To  put  on  a  change  of  attire, 
Come,  as  thousands  have  done,  to  MOSES  and  SON  ! 
Whose  dress-mart  has  all  vou  require! 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 


Re\dy-Mad_. 


£   s.  d 


Tweed  Taglioni,  from 

Cashmerette  Codringtons 
and  Taglionis 

Summer  Coats  in  every  de- 
scription and  make,  in- 
cluding the  Registered 
Coat  - 

Blouses  in  every  material 

Splendid  pattern  Summer 
Vests  - 

Cashmere  and  Persian  in 
endless  variety 

Black  and  Fancy  Satins 

Fancy  Trousers 

Black  ditto  - 

Dress  Coat  - 

Frock  ditto  - 


3  0 


Made  to  MiAsuaR. 
Coats  in   every  material 
adapted  for  the  season  in 
every  variety  of  style  and 
fashion  to  order,  from 
Quilting  Vests,  6s  fd  each, 

or  3  for  - 
Cashmere,  in  every  variety 

of  pattern  - 
Satin,  plain, or  fancy 
Cloth  or  casimcre  do 
Be» t  single  milled  do 
Spring  Trousers  in  every 

pattern 
Single  milled  Albert  and 

Victoria  ditto 
Best  or  Black  dress  do 
Dress  Coats  ... 
y        „     best  manufactd. 
Frock  ditto  ... 

best  manwfactd. 


0  8 
0  14 
0  8 
0  13 


0  19  0 


6  0 

1  12  0 

2  15  0 
1  15  U 

3  3  O 

new  work,  entitled  "  Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  with  fuU 
directions  f.i  Belf>measuremeut,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded 

post  free. 

Mourning  to  any  extent  at  5  Minntes  netice. 
Odserv-.— Any  article  purchased,  or  made  to  measure,  if  not  approved 
of.  will  hit  Immediately  e>  changed,  or  the  money  returned. 

E.  MOSESand  SON, Tailors,  Woollen  Drapers,  Clothiers, Hatters, 
Hosiers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
guard  the  public  against  imposition,  but  have  learned  that  the  untrades- 
man-like  falsehood"  of  being  connected  with  them,"  or  lis  the  same  con- 
cern, has  been  resorted  to  in  many  instances,  und  for  obvious  reasons  they 
have  no  connexion  with  any  other  house  in  or  out  of  London.  Any  of 
those  who  desire  genuine  cheap  clothing  should,  to  prevent  disappoint 
mm'.'  ;  call  or  send  to  Minories  and  Aidgate,  opposite  the  Church,  City 
Loudon. 

Observe  the  Address,  E.  MOSES  and  BON,  154,  13j,  156,  and  157,  Mino- 
ries, and  S3,  H4,8.j,and86,  Aidgate,  City,  London 

No  rin:.. --The  entrance  to  the  Bespoke  Department  is  at  84,  Aidgate. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from smnseton  Friday 
Evening  till  sunset  on  Saturday  Evening,  when  it  is  resumed  till  twelve 
o'cloek.  

Printed  at  the  White  friars  Printing-offloe,  Bouverlo-strcet,  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  Whitrfrlare,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  Join  C_n»T,  printer,  of 
Number  7,  Rtdgnoun t  place,  Hauiputead-road,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Nnmber  4,  Fuirfield-plaee,  Cheethain-hill-road,  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  County  of  Laueuster, and  published  at  Num- 
ber U7,  FUet-utreet,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan-in  the  West,  In  the  city 
of  Lo»don,  by  Aur-ham  walth  Vavww,  of  Number  «7,  Pl««t-»tr«ct 
ulorcsmd,— kiatuiJwy,  Way  2,  ISiO. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  artd  upwards  to  the  League  Euhd 
tcill  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  mont'ts  t'rom  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
tubscription. 

Subscribers  of  hnlf-a-crown,  and  wider  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  tlie  offices  of  The  League,  Xewairs- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or  07,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  sms.ll 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post -office  orders. 

Tlie  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  ofTnz  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers )  as  may  be  either  lioslile  or 
indifferent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 

THE    EEAL   QUESTION   FOE  THE 
COUNTRY. 

'*  The  real  question  for  the  country  is,  Are  these  restric- 
tions consistent  with  justice?  That  is  the  question — that 
is  the  only  question." — Sir  Robert  Peel,  May  4. 

"  I  hare  satisfied  myself  that  this  law  is  injurious,  and  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  UNJUST  to  the  great  boily  of  consumers." — Sir 
James  Graham,  April  29. 

"The  law  ought  to  look  eql  allt  on  all." — Lord  John 
Buss  ELL,  May  4. 

We  have  again  to  discharge  the  grateful  task  of 
recording  tlie  fearless  and  full-toned  utterance,  by 
our  leading  statesmen,  of  those  great  and  all  com- 
manding principles  which,  when  enunciated  by  offi- 
cial lips,  and  clothed  with  the  prestige  of  official 
authority,  sensibly  influence  the  destinies  of  a  peo- 
ple, and — if  less  appreciably,  not  less  really — govern 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world.  Again  has  our 
Free  Trade  Minister,  concurrently  with  the  ablest 
of  his  colleagues,  and  with  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  political  opponents,  declared  the  landlords' 
law  of  artificial  famine  to  be  not  only  impolitic,  but 
intrinsically  unjust — and,  as  such,  not  admitting  of 
any  of  those  cunning  devices  of  compromise  or 
"  adjustment,"  by  which  your  over-clever  politicians 
think  to  patch  up  a  truce  between  right  and  wrong. 
The  Premier  keeps  to  the  cardinal  point  of  the. 
whole  question,  and  is  determined  that  others  shall 
keep  to  it.  He  "  adopts,  and  deliberately  repeats 
that  expression"  which  has  carried  dismay  and  con- 
fusion into  the  Rigby  camp,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  joy 
through  every  honest  man's  heart.  Here  he  takes 
his  stand — on  the  solid  rock-foundation  of  moral 
right  and  justice.  Heie  he  fortifies  himself— ready 
for  all  contingencies.  Monopoly  is  unjust,  and 
there  can  he  no  making  terms  with  a  moral  wrong. 

It  is  of  no  use  asking,  "  How  is  it  you  never 
found  this  out  before?''  He  owns  at  once,  he  ought 
to  have  found  it  out  before.  All  that  can  bo  reason- 
ably said  on  this  head  he  grants,  with  a  manly  can- 
dour and  straightforwardness  that  must  command 
respect  even  where  it  does  not  at  once  silence  criti- 
cism. He  "  admits  that  he  ought  to  have  seen  that 
these  restrictions  were  unjust  some  years  ago."  He 
is  "  sorry  that  this  conclusion  was  not  fixed  on  his 
mind  at  an  earlier  period."  He  regrets  greatly 
that  he  can  make  no  pretension  to  political  and 
ethical  infallibility,  and  that  truth  comes  to  him  by 
the  way  of  experience  and  reflection,  rather  than  by 
intuition,  All  perfectly  true— and  all  perfectly  be- 
side the  question.  "  The  question  really  for  the 
country  is  not  a  personal  one,  as  to  what  period  a 
man  ought  to  entertain  a  particular  opinion ;  tlie  real 
question  for  the  country  is,  ArtE  these  restric- 
tion* consistent  with  jcstice  ?  —  that  is  the 
question — that  is  the  only  question," 


Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  of  last  Monday  night 
(which  appears  in  another  part  of  our  paper)  will 
have  been  read  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  It  is,  in  all  respects,  the 
speech  of  an  accomplished  3tatesman,and  of  a  wise, 
far-seeing,  and  earnest  man.  Even  apart  from  its 
great  intrinsic  value,  it  derives  a  special  interest 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  deli- 
vered. It  was  worth  noting,  that  this  able  and 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  ethics  of  economical 
reform  was  an  impromptu  effort.  The  Premier  was 
taken  by  surprise.  The  discussion  so  indiscreetly 
raised  by  the  blundering  lord  whom  the  protection- 
ists are  obliged  to  put  up  with  as  apis-oiler  leader, 
had  not  been  expected  to  arise  before  the  debate  on 
the  third  reading  ;  and  there  was  no  time  for  that 
preparation  which  the  Minister's  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  would  otherwise  doubtless 
have  induced  him  to  bestow.  No  particular  pre- 
paration, however,  was  needed.  lie  did  excellently 
well  without  it.  Nothing  helps  advocacy  like  a 
good  cause  and  a  strong  conviction.  A  ready  clear- 
ness of  thought,  and  force  and  ease  of  diction,  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  earnest  adoption 
of  a  great  principle.  Truth  has  a  very  quickening 
efficacy  on  the  mind  that  intelligently  and  heartily 
espouses  it.  We  have  more  than  once  ohserved) 
that  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  given  in  an  unre 
served  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  commercial 
freedom,  he  has  seemed  to  have  a  more  perfect 
mastery  over  his  own  powers,  and  to  bo  capable  of 
doing  fuller  justice  to  a  mind  naturally  acute  and 
vigorous.  It  does  not  surprise  us  that  he  found  it 
one  of  the  easiest  of  tasks  to  vindicate,  on  the 
shortest  notice,  the  position  that  artificial  restric- 
tions on  industry  and  hunger  are  both  politically 
and  morally  wrong. 

The  argument  is,  in  truth,  of  the  simplest. 
"  The  restriction  upon  tlie  import  of  food — that  is, 
the  increase  of  the  natural  price  of  food  by  legis- 
lative enactment " — in  other  words,  the  imposition 
of  artificial  difficulties  in  the  way  of  life — contra- 
dicts the  common  sense,  and  offends  the  common 
conscience  of  mankind.  "  The  presumption — the 
natural  presumption "  of  human  judgment  and 
feeling  is  altogether  against  it.  If  defensible  on  any 
ground,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  "  some  great 
jntblic  reason  connected  with  the  public  good ;" 
— to  set  up  a  private  reason,  based  on 
the  interests,  or  supposed  interests,  of  a  class 
were  adding  insult  to  injury.  Now,  is  there  any 
such  public  reason  for  taxing  the  people's  bread  ? 
The  Premier  was  once  of  opinion,  with  other  states- 
men of  his  time,  that  there  were  such  public  rea- 
sons, of  sufficient  force  to  overbear  the  natural  pre- 
sumption against  restriction,  and  to  make  that  right 
which  otherwise  were  wrong.  He  has  now  care- 
fully re-examined  them,  one  and  all — re-examined 
them  under  circumstances  presenting  the  strongest 
imaginable  inducements  to  conclude,  if  possible,  in 
favour  of  their  validity — and  he  finds  himself  con- 
strained to  admit,  that  they  are,  one  and  all,  so- 
phisms and  fictions.  The  "  independence-of- 
forcigners"  fallacy ;  the  "  wages"  fallacy ;  the  "  bur- 
dens "  fallacy;  the  "agricultural-interest"  fallacy 
— every  one  of  these  is  a  demonstrated  falsity  in 
point  of  fact,  or  a  palpable  absurdity,  in  point  of 
logic.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  take  the  case 
from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common  sense 
and  conscience  of  mankind — nothing  to  break  the 
force  of  that  indignant  condemnation  which  the 
voice  of  public  morality  pronounces  on  all  attempts 
artificially  to  curtail  poor  men's  wages  and  means 
of  existence.  Not  being  demonstrably  necessary 
on  public  grounds,  the  bread  tax  is  demonstrably 
unjust  and  iniquitous.  "It  is  because  I  cannot 
with  truth  allege  that  if  you  establish  Free  Trade 
in  corn,  you  will  thereby  render  us  dependent  upon 


foreign  nations  for  a  supply  of  food — it  is  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  rate  of  wages  varies  directly 
with  the  price  of  corn — it  is  because  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  with  respect  to  the  fanner,  that  the 
continuance  of  protection  is  necessary  to  agricul- 
tural prosperity—/*  is  because  I  cannot  establish 
these  facts,  that  I  have  coma  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  natural  presumption  in  favour  of  u. /restricted 
import  ought  to  prevail ;  therefore  it  is,  I  think  it 
unjust  to  continue  the  legislative  restriction. 

Well  might  poor  Lord  George  Bentinck  com- 
plain that"  a  new  feature  and  a  new  character 
have  been  given  to  the  discussion  of  this  question." 
What  is  to  be  said  ngiinst  this  ?  And — what  is 
more  to  the  point — what  is  to  be  done  against 
this?  Do  the  men  live  (at  large)  that  would  dare 
join  issue  with  a  Minister  who  thus  appeals  to  the 
country  on  a  plain,  broad  question  of  moral  right 
and  wrong  ? 

Wc  might  abstain  from  detailed  comment  on  a 
speech,  every  word  of  which  is  sure  of  command- 
ing the  attention  due  both  to  the  intrinsic  import- 
ance of  its  subject-matter,  and  the  position  and  re- 
putation of  the  speaker.  But  we  must  express  the 
especial  gratification  we  have  derived  from  the 
truly  noble  tone  and  spirit  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peei 
adverts  to  the  influence  of  England's  example  on 
the  opinion  and  legislation  of  other  nations.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  he  is  well  aware,  that  a  Government 
like  that  of  France  may  for  a  while  be  "  controlled 
by  a  predominant  influence  in  the  Chambers,  sup-, 
ported  by  those  who  arc  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  restriction" — this  is  a  subject  on  which  our  Free 
Trade  Minister  can  speak  feelingly.  But  he  has  a 
generous  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice to  counter-work  and  overthrow  the  domination 
of  the  oligarchical  sordidness  that  would  make  a 
nation  pay  black-mail  to  an  "interest."  He  has 
faitli  in  principle,  tend  in  the  future,  lie  "  bci 
lieves  that  in  France  and  other  countries,  the  inte- 
rests of  the  great  body  of  the  consumers  will,  at  no 
remote  period,  be  recognised."  He  can,  indeed,  give 
no  guarantee  that  it  will  be  this  year,  or 
next  year;  but  the  time  win  come — is  coming. 
Already  he  sees  the  leaven  of  truth  and  sound 
principle  at  work  —  and  he  knows  that  it 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  work  on  till  it  shall 
have  leavened  the  whole  mass,  He  points  with  de- 
lighted satisfaction  to  those  "  societies  in  Franc?, 
formed  of  intelligent  men,"  who  are  preparing  the 
way  for  the  future  Free  Trade  Minister  of  that  coun- 
try— and  he  has  full  faith  that,  after  all,  on  the 
whole  and  in  the  long  run,  the  intelligent  men  are 
too  strong  for  the  dunces.  He  has  the  proud  con- 
fidence, too,  which  befits  an  English  statesman,  in 
the  moral  power  of  England  over  surrounding  na- 
tions. He  is  "  confident,  that  if  we  set  them  the  ex- 
ample"— "  if  we  adopt  the  motto  of  advancing  in 
commercial  freedom,  instead  of  receding" — then, 
"notwithstanding  temporary  obstructions,  the  influ- 
ence and  example  of  England  will  prevail."  In  the 
mean  time,  we  are  not  to  make  our  knowledge  wait 
on  their  ignorance.  Right  is  right,  whatever  France 
may  happen  to  think  of  it.  If  France  and  England 
cannot  yet  agree  to  adopt  the  policy  which  is  good 
for  France  and  England,  that  is  no  reason  why 
England  should  not  adopt  the  policy  which  is  good 
for  England.  "  If  the  double  benefit  cannot  he  got," 
of  a  joint  abolition  of  restrictions,  and  mutual  free- 
dom of  intercourse — at  all  events,  "  let  us  not  pay  a 
higher  price  for  a  worse  article,  because  we  cannot  in- 
duce France  to  buy  a  good  article  at  a  cheap  rate; 
— words  which  go  straight  to  the  root  of  the 
miserable  "  reciprocity"  fallacy  that  would  make 
England  the  humble  copyist  of  other  nations' 
blunders. 

This  is  worth  having  worked  seven  years  for. 
Speeches  like  those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord 
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John  Russell,  on  Monday  night  last,  are  of  the 
class  that  guide  the  public  opinion,  and  mould  the 
public  policy  of  the  World.  Such  utterances  by  tho 
statesmen  of  a  great  country  are  very  fruitful  of 
results.  There  is  a  vast  futurity  in  them.  They 
go  far  to  make  that  history  of  which  they  are  pro- 
phetic anticipations.  They  do  much  to  hasten  the 
full  flow  of  that  tide  of  which  they  indicate  tho 
direction  and  the  force.  The  sentiments  and  con- 
victions recently  avowed  by  every  public  man 
standing  in  the  front  rank  of  English  statesman- 
ship, mark  the  advent  of  a  new  era  of  Government 
find  legislation,  whose  motto  is  "  advance  !"  and 
whose  consummation  will  be,  "England's  teaching 

THE  NATIONS  HOW  TO  LIVE." 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  AND  SHORT  HOURS 
OF  LABOUR. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  have  observed  with  in- 
terest the  proceedings  of  the  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  tho  Birmingham  "Association  for  the 
Abridgement  of  the  Hours  of  Labour,"  held  on 
the  evening  of  yesterday  week ;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  public  opinion  in  that  town  has  recently 
been  directed,  with  much  earnestness  and  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  success,  to  the  important  social 
object  of  diminishing  the  duration  of  the  labour 
imposed  on  assistants  in  retail  houses  of  business, 
by  inducing  shopkeepers  to  adopt  earlier  hours  of 
Closing.  Although  the  subject  is  one  which  must 
possess  deep  interest  for  every  friend  to  the  well- 
being  and  improvement  of  the  industrious  classes, 
\vc  might  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  advert 
here  to  a  question  not  directly  within  the  scope  of 
our  own  labours,  but  that  certain  expressions,  used 
on  the  occasion  by  our  respected  friend  Mr.  Sehole- 
field,  appeal'  to  us  to  convey  an  erroneous  and  depre- 
ciatory estimate  of  the  practical  value  of  those  great 
principles  of  economics,  of  which  he  is  well  known 
to  be  a  .zealous  and  efficient  supporter.  In  the 
course  of  a  speech  marked  by  kindly  and  generous 
sympathies  with  that  sadly  overworked  class,  whose 
cause  he  was  pleading,  Mr.  Seholefield  declared  him- 
self as  follows  : 

"  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  in  Lis  views  upon  tins  question 
he  differed  with  many,  with  whom,  on  subjects  of  public  po- 
licy, he  usually  concurred.  He  agreed  in  their  opinion  that 
-.-  >ii  nee  c-f  poitiiv.d  econzmy  did  vc.ukun  nut  hat  ■Use!/  a 
remedy — more  or  less  complete— for  the  evil  complained  of, 
Fie  believed  that  its  principles,  rightly  understood  and 
wisely  applied,  would  satisfactorily  abate,  [l  they  did  not  en- 
tirely remove  that  evil.  But  he  was  fat  from  being  so 
bigoted  in  bis  views  as  not  to  admit  that  be  might  be  in 
error;  and  whether  or  not,  be  could  not  but  admit  that  a  very 
small  portion  of  ilio  community  concurred  in  them  j  so  small 
0  portion,  indeed,  that  their  practical  application,  perhaps 
foe  fnany  years  to  come,  was  a  mere  dream.  If  so,  was  be 
jo  ha  tfiild  that  he  must  wait  ?  Must  he  defer  action  till  hnn- 
oV.tls  and  thousands  more  of  bis  fellow  creatures  bad  sunk 
under  thoir  grievous  toils  ?  Must  he  wail  till  be  had  eon- 
verted  the  sceptics  to  the  truths  he  himself  fancied  he  saw 
go  clearly  in  the  science  of  political  economy?  No,  be  would 
/Aq  uo  such  thing.  Some  change  must  be  made,  and  at  once. 
If  counsel  and  persuasion  would  not  do,  they  must  try  the 
effect  of  public  opinion.  Tf that  failed,  they  must,  resort  to 
legislative  enactments,  legislative  compulsion.  There  was 
no  time  left  them  to  fight  for  the  abstract  truths  of  political 
economy." 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  on  further  reflec- 
tion, .--<.  sound  and  enlightened  an  economist  as  Mr. 
Schoteficld  wjlj  be  disposed  very  considerably  to 
modify  the  sentiments  here  expressed.  It  strikes 
us  that  he  commits  two  very  serious  errors; — first, 
ji)  suggesting  a  resort  to  "  legislative  compulsion," 
to  ej&ct  that  which  mere  legislative  compulsion 
never  can  effeot,  but  at  a  cost  of  police  force  and  es- 
jj.onage  that  public  opinion  in  England  would  re- 
in  to  endure — and  next,  in  underrating  tho  prac- 
tical power  of  political  economy  to  redress  the  class 
of  social  evils  which  he  so  feelingly  deplores.  Mr. 
Seholefield  does  not  seem  to  us  to  put  sufficient 
faith  in  that  remedial  action  of  sound  and  just 
economical  legislation  which,  in  the  abstract,  he 
admits  it  to  possess.  The  process  by  which  com- 
mercial liberty  tends  to  abate  the  social  evils  result- 
ing from  an  overstrained  and  excessive  competition 
among  employers  and  workpeople,  is  represented 
by  him  as  being  much  more  tardy  and  precarious 
than  wo  believe  it  really  is.  When  Mr.  Seholefield 
says,  that  the  "  practical  application  "  of  the  science 
of  political  economy  to  the  removal  of  these  evils 
must  be  regarded,  "jperTiapsfor  many  years  to  come" 
as  "  a  mere  dream,"  ho  docs  political  economy  tho 


injustice  of  overlooking  what  it  has  actually 
achieved  in  this  direction,  under  circumstances  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  full  development  of  its 
natural  tendencies.  He  seems  to  forget  that  in 
Manchester  political  economy  and  economists  have 
already  secured  for  young  men  employed  in  ware- 
houses and  counting-houses  the  precious  weekly 
half-holiday,  on  the  Saturday  afternoon — when  their 
time  is  all  their  own,  for  self-improvement,  recre- 
ation, healthful  rest,  or  more  healthful  acti- 
vity, of  mind  and  body.  Perhaps,  too,  our 
friend  is  not  aware,  that  the  leading  political 
economists  of  that  home  of  political  economy  are, 
at  this  moment,  among  the  most  active  promoters 
of  the  early  hours'  system  in  shops.  All  this,  be  it 
observed,  without  any  of  that  "  legislative  compul- 
sion" which  Mr.  Seholefield  so  hastily  and  unwisely 
invokes,  to  accelerate  a  result  which  will  naturally 
and  inevitably  work  itself  out,  as  the  public  mind  is 
prepared  for  it,  and  as  circumstances  render  it  prac- 
tically feasible  and  safe. 

Tho  experience  of  Birmingham  itself  might  suffi- 
ciently suggest  how  very  needless  it  is  to  look  to 
legislative  compulsion  to  supply  the  supposed  defi- 
ciencies of  political  economy.  All  that  has  been 
done — and,  seemingly,  well  done — in  Birmingham, 
has  been  done  according  to  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy;  and  only  because  it  has 
beeu  so  done,  is  there  ground  for  believing  in  the 
permanence  and  extension  of  the  social  reform  thus 
commenced.  The  committee  of  the  association,  in 
their  report,  "  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing, that  those  tradesmen  "  who  have  adopted 
the  early  hours'  plan,  "far  from  complaining ,  have 
every  reason  to  he  well  satisfied  with  the  alteration, 
as  they  find  that  their  business  can  he  done  in  less 
time  than  has  been  the  custom ;  and  that  so  far  from 
being  diminished,  their  business  has  increased."  In 
that  case,  they  will  of  course  persevere  in  an  expe- 
riment at  once  lucrative  and  agreeable  ;  and  their 
example  will  find  imitators.  Does  Mr.  Seholefield 
think  that,  if  they  had  not  "  reason  to  be  well  satis- 
fied with  the  alteration,"  either  public  opinion  or 
legislative  compulsion  would  avail,  to  give  it  per- 
manence? The  change  works  well,  and  bids  fair 
to  grow  from  the  exception  into  the  rule,  simply  be- 
cause political  economy  pronounces  in  its  favour. 
We  entreat  our  friend  to  put  a  full  and  unreserved 
confidence  in  his  own  principle,  that  "  the  science  of 
political  economy  does  contain  within  itself  the  re- 
medy "  of  all  evils  resulting  from  those  grievous 
misapplications  of  time  and  labour  which  he  so 
justly  laments. 

There  cannot  he  a  greater  mistake  than  to  re- 
gard political  economy  as  unfriendly,  cither  in 
theory  or  in  practice,  to  the  abridgment  of  the 
hours  of  labour.  It  is  not  the  economists,  but  the 
protectionists — the  Sisyplusts,  as  our  French  coad- 
jutor, M.  Bastiat,  happily  designates  them — who 
would  aggravate  the  burden,  and  lengthen  out  the 
duration,  of  labour.  It  is  they  who  render  the  bu- 
siness of  production  and  exchange  artificially  toil- 
some, and  compel  the  _artisan  and  the  shopkeeper 
to  do  more  work  for  the  loaf,  or  the  shilling,  than 
need  be.  Political  economy  is  always  for  abridging 
and  minimising  labour.  "  Buy  in  the  cheapest 
market,  and  sell  in  the  dearest" — what,  after  all, 
does  this  mean  but "  Take  life  as  easily  as  may  be, 
do  no  needless  work,  make  a  little  labour  go  a  long 
way,  make  a  few  hours  do  the  work  of  many,  and 
reserve  the  rest  for  recreation  and  self-improve- 
ment?" Such  is  the  direct  practical  tendency  of 
all  sound  economical  legislation — to  diminish  the 
sum  of  human  toil,  and  abridge  the  hours  of  la- 
bour. The  best  and  most  efficient  abridger  is  the 
legislator  who  removes  those  restrictions  on  trade 
in  id  industry  which  artificially  lessen  the  exchange- 
able value  of  labour,  and  which  compel  tho  la- 
bourer to  expend  more  than  ho  need  of  this  great 
first  commodity. 

Eor  our  own  part,  we  believe  that  those  most  im- 
portant social  reforms  which  Mr.  Seholefield  has 
so  much  at  heart  will  come  much  more  certainly 
and  rapidly  than  he  appears  to  expect,  when  the 
liberation  of  commerce  and  industry  shall  havo 
made  the  conditions  of  tho  Englishman's  life  easier 
than  they  aro  at  present.     As  trade  extends, 


and  as  the  demand  for  clerks,  porters,  artisans, 
and  all  kinds  of  labourers  extends  with  it,  the 
industrious  classes  will  be  more  their  own  masters ; 
they  will  be  better  able  to  make  their  own  terms 
with  the  capitalists — to  give  less,  and  receive  more. 
This  early-closing  movement,  be  it  remembered, 
was  born  of  commercial  prosperity — of  that  pros 
peri ty  which  opened  on  us  in  the  year  1844,  with 
abundant  harvests  and  cheap  bread  —  and  its 
life  and  power  are  altogether  dependent  on  the 
continuance,  the  extension,  and  the  security  of  com- 
mercial prosperity.  Tho  real  thing  to  bo  done,  with 
the  view  of  abridging  the  hours  of  labour  in  this 
country,  is  not  so  much  to  suggest  incentives  and 
inducements  (which  nature  has  already  provided 
most  abundantly)  as  to  (jive  facilities.  We  all  love 
leisure,  and  would  gladly  have  much  more  of  it  than 
the  present  conditions  of  industrial  life  in  England 
afford  to  any  class  of  working  men.  What  we  want 
is  such  an  addition  to  the  market  value  of  labour  as 
shall  make  ten  hours  go  as  far  as  twelve,  and  tight 
hours  as  far  as  ten — which  is  exactly  the  object 
and  tendency  of  the  science  of  political  economy. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  LEAGUE  PRINCIPLES 

IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES— THE  SPANISH 

FREE  TRADE  LEAGUE. 

We  trust  the  triumph  of  our  principles  at  home 
will  shortly  bring  our  labours  to  a  close ;  but  our 
joy  and  rejoicing  on  that  account  are  not  confined 
to  the  happy  results  achieved  in  our  own  country. 
The  honest  pursuit  of  truth  and  justice  have  at- 
tracted the  sympathy  of  the  wise  and  good  of  all  na- 
tions, who  sec  in  the  great  principles  advocated  by 
the  League  the  dawn  of  that  lnillenium  of  peace  and 
brotherhood,  of  liberty  and  civilisation,  for  which 
they  have  hitherto  sighed  in  vain.  Our  communi- 
cations with  our  brethren  in  America,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Spain,  all  breathe  the  same 
spirit — all  are  animated  by  our  example,  and  re- 
joice in  our  success  as  the  harbinger  of  their  final 
triumph  in  the  same  course. 

There  are  few  communications  which  have  given 
us  more  pleasure  than  those  with  our  friends  in 
Spain,  because  that  is  the  country  from  whence  we 
least  expected  to  hear  that  our  principles  bad  taken 
root,  or  to  see  a  periodical  devoted  to  economical 
questions,  giving  details  of  the  League  Bazaar  at 
Covent  Garden,  extracts  from  The  League,  ac- 
counts of  its  proceedings,  the  speeches  of  Cobden, 
Villiers,  Bright,  Fox,  &c.  It  is  gratifying  to  see 
that  even  in  that  benighted  country  there  are  an 
enlightened  few  who  perceive  that,  under  their  ex. 
isting  monopoly  system,  Nature  has  lavished  her 
bounties  in  vain  on  their  rich  and  beautiful  coun- 
try, and  who  are  struggling  for  that  commercial 
freedom  which  presents  the  best  meaus  of  securing 
its  moral  and  political  regeneration.  Our  readers 
will  sympathise  with  the  efforts  of  tho  Spanish  Free 
Traders,  and  we  doubt  not  will  read  with  much  in- 
terest the  following  translation  of  the  admirable 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League  by 
Don.  Juan  Antonio  Seoane  : 

Office  of  the  Amigo  del  Pais,  Madrid,  SOtU  March,  1840. 

TO  THE   SECBETAIIT  01  THE  ENGLISH  AnTI-CoBN-LaW 

League. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  esteemed  letter  of  the 
33d  of  February,  from  which  I  perceive,  with  much  satis- 
faction, that  my  exertions  in  defeuce  of  the  principles  of  the 
Economical  Society  of  Madrid  have  called  forth  a  sympa- 
thising and  approving  voice  in  the  illustrious  English 
League.  Being  charged  by  a  twice-repeated  election  with 
the  direction  of  the  periodical  of  this  sockty,  no  other 
testimonial,  after  theirs,  could  be  more  flattering  to  me  than 
thatof  the  Association  of  which  you  are  the  worthy  Secretary. 

Plunged  into  a  career  of  selfishness  by  the  avarice  of  the 
powerful  classes,  both  countries  have,  for  many  years  past, 
known  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  rivalry,  no  other  aim 
than  that  of  the  ascendancy  of  one  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  during  the  fierce  struggle  maintained 
to  uphold  the  privileges  of  the  few  over  the  subsistence  and 
the  well  being  of  the  many,  there  appeared  iu  both  countries 
enlightened  men  who,  elevated  by  their  genius  and  th<  ir 
love°of  mankind  above  the  common  notions  and  practices, 
demonstrated,  logically  as  well  as  eloquently,  that  if  the 
Moral  code  has  taught" the  brotherhood  of  man,  economical 
science  proves  its  pecuniary  advantage. 

When,  amidst  the  disdain  of  the  aristocracy  of  England, 
Adam  Smith  promulgated  these  principles,  Jovellauos  and 
Campoinancs  repeated  them  in  our  country  to  a  clergy,  a 
nobility,  and  officials,  who  applauded  them  from  time  to 
time  because  they  never  dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  the 
triumph  of  these  theories.    The  Economical  Society  of 
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Madrid  was  founded,  like  all  others  in  this  kingdom,  to  spread 
this  new  mode  of  teaching  over  all  parts  of  the  country;  and 
from  its  commencement  it  has  not  relaxed  in  its  patriotic 
task. 

At  that  time  the  inalienable  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tenure 
entirely  shut  out  the  commercial  classes  from  two-thirds  of 
the  territorial  property  of  Spuiu.  The  energetic  voice  of 
Jovellanos  was  raised,  and,  supported  by  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  this  association,  the  letters  were  broken  which 
bound  the  land  to  the  privileged  bodies  ;  and  the  source  of 
Iranian  subsistence  was  restored  to  freedom  of  traffic.  These 
•  same  classes  possessed,  in  the  tithes,  the  most  valuable, 
perhaps  the  only,  portion  which  the  cultivator  could  carry 
to  market,  after  satisfying  the  first  wants  of  his  family.  The 
reiterated  votes  of  the  Economical  Society  of  Madrid  tended 
to  incline  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  that  locust 
of  tillage,  the  tithes,  when  they  were  under  discussion  in  the 
Parliament.  The  restrictions  which  impeded  the  internal 
freedom  of  trade  in  articles  of  food  were  abolished  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  enlightened  by  the  labours  of  this 
society;  and  there  has  been  scarcely  any  administrative 
abuse  got  rid  of,  whose  existence  had  not  been  previously 
undermined  by  its  continned  representations.  Nor  is  there 
an  existing  abuse,  the  abolition  of'  which  has  not  been 
repeatedly  called  for. 

Still  the  Society  is  of  opinion  that  little  lias  hitherto  been 
accomplished  for  the  freedom  of  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
as  long  as  the  sale  of  its  products  remains  cramped  by 
restrictions  avowedly  in  favour  of  the  monopoly  of  particular 
interests.  Spain  presents  to  the  world  a  scandalous  neglect 
of  her  most  important  interests  while  the  rich  and  abundant 
produce  of  her  fields  lies  valueless  in  the  storehouses,  or 
anxio  .sly  begs  for  the  lowest  pittance  in  her  markets.  The 
easy  and  steady  export  of  her  natural  products  will  be  the 
basis  of  the  economic  regeneration  of  Spain. 

England  may  with  advantage  secure  to  herself  the  benefit 
of  this  exportation.  She  can  obtain  from  us  better  and 
cheaper  corn  than  that  of  the  United  States,  or  the  North 
(of  Europe).  The  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  in  most  parts 
of  Spain,  is  20s.;  whereas  in  the  London  market  it  sometimes 
sells  at  70s.  the  same  measure.  A  difference  of  Jos.  is  a 
wide  margin,  from  which  may  be  abated  one-third  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  English  people,  another  third  for  the  benefit 
of  Spanish  agriculture,  and  the  remainder  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  internal  transport,  and  the  navigation  of  both 
nations. 

Selfish  interests,  in  both  countries,  oppose  themselves  to 
the  immediate  attainment  of  such  immense  results.  But  the 
mask  has  already  fallen ;  knowledge  has  united  the  people 
to  put  to  flight  the  birds  of  prey,  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
representing  the  national  feelings,  feed  upon  the  real  sub- 
stance of  the  thinking  classes  and  of  the  people. 

The  press  and  the  spirit  of  association  will  exact  justice 
from  economical  as  well  as  from  other  tyrannies.  The  people 
will  not  travel  backwards  at  the  whim  of  a  handful  of"  lauded 
or  manufacturing  monopolists.  Wise  men  recognise  con- 
stant progression  in  the  operations  of  nature ;  and  in  this 
constancy,  the  eternal  and  incontrovertible  law  of  civilisation 
in  the  moral,  as  of  attraction  in  the  physical  world;  but 
they  have  never  found  a  sliding  scale  of  duties  on  the  intro- 
duction of  grain,  nor  any  system  of  prohibitions  for  the  real 
or  pretended  protection  of  manufacturers  of  cotton. 

Sound  principles  are  gaining  ground  in  public  opinion  in 
Spain  ;  and  a  short  time  since,  a  mercantile  association  was 
formed,  whose  chief  object  is  to  promote  freedom  of  trade,  as 
yon  will  have  seen  in  their  newspaper,  "La  Quia  del  Co- 
mercut,"  which  has  been  sent  to  the  League  by  the  editor, 
D.  Casimero  Rufino,  who  also  desires  to  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with  you. 

We  have  watched  with  much  anxiety  the  progress  of  the 
new  Corn  Law  proposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  the  discussion 
consequent  upon  it;  and  wc  deplore  the  delay  of  a  measure 
so  eminently  beneficial  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  und 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of 
those  nations  who  have  intercourse  with  it.  We  hope,  ne- 
>  vertheless,  that  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  in  com  will 
speedily  be  adopted,  and  that  upon  this  basis  the  peace  of 
England  will  be  firmly  maintained  with  a  people  born  to  be 
their  brothers  and  their  friends. 

My  enlightened  associates  in  the  editorship  of  the 
"  Ami  jo  del  Pais"  participate  in  these  sentiments,  and  de- 
serve equally  with  myself  the  consideration  of  your  Asso- 
ciation ;  since  each  one  in  his  sphere  labours  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  Spanish  prosperity,  by  the  means  of  economical 
freedom.  In  all  countries  great  obstacles  oppose  themselves 
to  the  regeneration  of  nations.  Everywhere  the  powerful 
classes  cling  to  the  remains  of  ruinous  privileges  acquired 
by  force,  or  intrigue,  during  a  barbarous  and  uncultivated 
social  state;  but  enlightened  men  of  different  nations,  uniting 
under  the  ssme  banners,  moved  by  a  common  conviction, 
will  struggle  against  these  degrading  abuses,  these  powerful 
obstacles;  since,  whatever  may  be  the  differences  which 
separate  them  on  other  points,  there  is  among  them  all  one 
universal  religion,  which  is,  faith  in  the  triumph  of  civilisa- 
tion and  improvement. 

For  this  holy  purpose  I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
entering  into  a  mutual  correspondence  with  you  as  it  may 
suit  your  convenience. — Yours  very  truly, 

Juan  Antonio  Seoane. 
The  abolition  of  monopoly  in  England  will  be  a 
memorable  epoch,  and  must  facilitate  its  abolition 
throughout  the  world.  The  barbarous  warfare  of 
the  sword  has  ceased  in  Europe  to  waste  and  de- 
stroy.   Will  nations  continue  the  folly  of  injuring 


each  other  by  a  war  of  tariff's,  equally  mischievous 
with  cannons  and  bombshells,  in  destroying  the  de- 
velopment of  their  natural  resources  ?  We  believe 
not.  The  signs  of  the  times  portend  the  commence- 
ment of  a  moral  revolution,  vibicli  will  not  cease 
until  tho  principles  of  commercial  aggression  and 
retaliation  are  laid  in  the  dust.  Wo  have  already 
had  the  pleasure  of  recording  the  formation  of  a 
Free  Trade  League  in  France— Spain  has  followed 
the  example  set  by  her  neighbours,  and  has  esta- 
blished a  ''Mercantile  Confederation"  tor  the  same 
objects.  Jt  is  a  good  omen  that  the  leaders  of  the 
confederation  are  not  insensible  of  the  difficulties 
before  them,  because  it  shows  a  determination  to 
persevere  to  the  end.  We  encourage  them  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  good  work,  never  doubting  that  then- 
labours  will  be  finally  blessed  with  success. 

The  following  encouraging  letter  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  Mercantile 
Confederation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League,  in- 
closing the  rules  of  the  confederation  : 

SPANISH  MERCANTILE  CONFEDERATION. 

Secretary's  Office,  Madrid  Mercantile  Society, 
Madrid,  March  20,  1846. 
Dear  Sin, — This  Board  of  Direction,  justly  appreciating 
the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  English  League  against 
every  class  of  monopoly,  has  been  apprised  of  your  commu- 
nication to  our  mutual  friend,  Don  Juan  Antonio  Seoane, 
whom  it  appears  you  have  stimulated  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
same  principles  of  political  economy  which  the  League  pro- 
mulgates. 

For  your  satisfaction  I  beg  to  say,  that  having  already  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  England,  similar  sentiments  have  long 
been  entertained  by  myself.  To  these  I  have  not  ceased  to 
give  expression  through  the  medium  of  my  periodical,  the 
Guia  del  Comercio,  since  January,  1842.  The  country, 
however,  has  never  responded  to  my  impressions  until  Jauu. 
ary  of  this  year,  when,  as  you  will  see  by  the  circular  and 
regulations  inclosed,  the  Spanish  Mercantile  Confederation 
was  constituted. 

The  Directory  of  the  Confederation  desires  me  to  offer  to 
yourself  and  to  the  League,  in  their  name,  an  expression  of 
that  mutual  sympathy  which  ought  to  animate  our  endea- 
vours to  obtain  the  glorious  triumph  of  our  common  princi- 
ples ;  principles  which  the  Spanish  nation  held  in  practice 
in  its  province  of  Arragon,  until  the  discovery  of  America 
when  the  House  of  Austria  arbitrarily  proscribed  them  from 
our  land.  We  trust,  however,  that  we  shall  ere  long  recover 
the  benefits  of  Free  Trade  with  moderate  tariffs,  so  as  not  to 
exclude  any  of  the  known  products  of  the  world.  For  so  ar- 
duous an  enterprise,  and  in  a  country  like  ours,  you  may 
easily  conceive  how  many  obstacles  this  Board  will  have  to 
encounter. 

I  am  desired,  therefore,  to  place  myself  in  communication 
with  you,  in  order  to  express  the  concurrence  of  their  senti- 
ments with  your  own,  and  their  anxious  desire  to  enter  into 
an  explanatory  and  advantageous  correspondence.  With 
this  motive  I  have  great  pleasure  in  placing  myself  at  your 
service,  and  remain,  &c.  &c, 

Casimeko  RUF150,  General- Secretary. 
To  Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary  ofjth'c  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  Manchester. 


(Introductory  Preface  to  the  Pi1ii.es  of  the  Spanish 
Mercantile  Confederation.) 
MADRID  MERCANTILE  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  SPAIN.  v 

The  peace  in  which  the  nation  reposes,  and  in  the  pre- 
servation of  which  the  commercial  classes  are  more  inte- 
rested than  any  other — without  which  there  can  be  neither 
order,  enterprise,  nor  trade — induced  the  commercial  body  of 
Madrid  in  January,  1844,  to  establish  a  Society  based  upon 
the  interests  of  every  class  of  its  members. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  spirit  of  association 
and  enterprise  are  now  well  understood  by  all  enlightened 
countries  of  modern  times.  Among  all  the  societies  which 
in  our  own  country  have  fulfilled  the  moral  and  patriotic 
objects  of  their  founders,  the  meed  of  justice  is  due  to  the 
Mercantile  Society  of  Madrid.  Its  labours  and  persevering 
exertions,  during  the  two  first  years  of  its  existence,  have 
been  fully  appreciated  and  approved  by  the  sympathetic  and 
spontaneous  incorporation  with  it  of  the  commercial  bodies 
in  the  various  cities  and  districts  identified  by  the  same  ob- 
jects of  pursuit  with  that  of  the  metropolis. 

Siill  there  is  an  imperative  necessity  for  the  formation  of 
a  body  practically  acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  our 
commerce,  and  the  utility  of  drawing  closer,  by  the  bonds  of 
an  effective  union,  its  various  branches  and  interests;  and 
which  should  be  qualified  to  assist  the  Government  with  its 
advice,  whenever  it  may  think  proper  to  consult  them  upon 
its  measures.  This  is  a  serious  defect — particularly  that  of 
the  wont  of  a  central  hoard  of  direction — wliich  has  become 
very  evident  to  this  and  similar  societies  desirous  to  throw 
off  the  weakness  and  injurious  isolation  incident  to  their 
present  management.  This  has  been  very  appropriately  ma- 
nifested, among  other  bodies,  in  the  commercial  chamber  of 
Billion,  in  its  exposition  of  Sept.  27,  INI  I,  and  by  that  of 
Cadiz,  of  Jan.  It!,  1810  ;  from  which  we  quote  : 

*'  The  commerce  of  Spain  will  never  attain  prosperity  without 
an  intelligent  and  central-directing  boda,  capable  of  urging  upon 

the  Government  a  more  serious  <       nUi;.t-  .»  of  the  commercial 

question  than  we  have  hitherto  had,  wBccotiut,  perhaps,  of  it-j 


own  disunion,  or  in  consequence  of  the  political  disturbances 
which  have  distracted  the  attention,  both  of  governors  and  go- 
verned, from  the  spirit  of  the  ago.  During  this  epoch,  more 
especially,  commerce  has  beep  like  an  orphan  abandoned  to 
its  fate;  although  in  meetings,  and  before  tribunals,  it  has 
sometimes  met  with  reproaches,  or  expressions  of  barren  (sym- 
pathy." 

Actuated  by  the  recognition  of  this  lamentable  evil,  and 
stimulated  at  the  same  time  by  various  communications,  and 
by  mercantile  bodies  and  meetings  in  several  of  the  principal 
districts  and  towns,  the  diiecting  body  of  the  Madrid  Mer- 
cantile Society  resolved  to  name  a  committee  of  its  own 
which  should  occupy  itself  in  framing  and  proposing  some 
regulation  for  the  advancement  and  combination  of  the  be- 
fore-named elements.  This  honour  was  delegated  to  Senors 
D  Alejandro  Pena  Arillarejo,  D  Pttble  Martinez,  and  D  Ca- 
simero ltufino;  who,  after  several  meetings,  and  amidst 
many  obstacles  and  difficulties  iu  the  compilation  of  each 
article,  at  length,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  completed  its 
task.  It  was  then  presented  to  the  Direction;  and  having 
been  again  discussed  and  modified,  was  finally  approved. 

To  give  solidity  and  firmness  to  this  great  association,  and 
to  avoid  its  exposure  to  the  dangers  of  apathy  and  disunion, 
the  rivalry  or  indifference  of  its  members,  wliich  have 
always  been  the  ruin  of  such  associations,  it  has  been  pro- 
vided, that  no  involuntary  labour  shall  he  required,  nor  any, 
even  the  most  insignificant  personal  expense  incurred,  with, 
out  immediate  payment  from  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

Oue  of  the  questions  most  debated,  was  that  of  the  fitting 
title  to  he  adopted  by  the  new  association  ;  that  of  the  Spa- 
nish Mercantile  Confederation  was  at  length  approved  of.  Its 
objects  and  aims  are  solely  to  combine  for  the  defence  cf  its 
associated  branches  from  all  injustice  affecting  the  exerciso 
of  their  commercial  functions — to  promote  the  diffusion  pi 
knowledge,  the  improvements  and  prosperity  of  co-nuierce 
through  the  peaceful  medium  of  the  most  illustrious  men  to 
be  elected  from  each  of  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  apd 
sent  to  the  Directive  Council  in  the  Metropolis. 

Necessity  and  expediency  have  every  day  the  more  forcibly 
urged  the  formation  of  a  society  to  organise  the  various  com- 
mercial bodies  for  the  promotion  of  the  common  interest, 
and  to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of  each  one  in  particular. 
This  union  once  effected,  much  will  he  done  to  render  Spa- 
nish commerce  powerful  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
of  the  mercantile  classes, 

To  the  Madrid  Mercantile  Society  is  due  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing promoted  and  established  this  organisation.  It  now  resta 
with  the  commercial  classes  to  complete  the  work.  Let 
every  merchant  and  tradesman,  whatever  may  be  i,heir  rank 
concur  iu  enrolling  their  names,  the  class  and  extent  of  their 
business,  and  the  province  and  population  where  their  esta- 
blishments are  situated.  Let  them  cast  aside  mere  personal 
and  class  interests  in  support  of  this  project — let  them  join 
this  Confederation,  which,  avoiding  political  objects,  will  con- 
fine itself  exclusively  to  the  ooreful  promotion,  by  legal 
means,  of  useful  reforms  for  the  general  good.  The  apathy 
which  benumbs  our  commerce,  must  be  thrown  off,  as  well 
as  that  careless  indifference  and  inactivity,  so  fatal  to  its 
prosperity.  A  united  and  compact  body  once  formed  will  soon, 
find  itself  respected  and  possessed  of  thaf  inftuoQee  which 
belongs  to  commercial  men  in  the  mercantile  age  in  which 
we  live. 


The  Freeholders' Building  Society,  Manchester. 
— (From  ei  Correspondent.) — I  attended  the  meeting  of  this 
Society  last  night.  It  was  their  fifth  monthly  meeting,  and 
was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  the  largest  room  in  Man- 
chester, except  the  Great  Free  Trade  Hall.  On  entering 
the  building,  I  was  struck  with  amazement.  There  were 
nearly  700  persons  present,  all  on  the  hui  vine,  either  paying 
or  receiving  subscriptions.  The  walls,  four  square,  were 
covered  with  printed  bills,  such  as  "  Nos.  1  to  100  at  this 
table,"  "  Nos.  101  to  200  at  this  table,"  and  so  forth,  of  which 
there  were  00,  so  that  there  were  00  stewards  receiving 
money.  The  regulations  were  admirable.  Though  nearly 
4000/.  was  received  in  sums  from  10s.  and  upwards,  no  con- 
fusion prevailed,  and  the  whole  was  done  in  little  more  [h$\x 
an  hour.  Instead  of  names,  the  members  are  distinguished 
by  numbers  from  1  to  1000,  holding  in  the  aggregate  up- 
wards of  7000  shares !  Notwithstanding  that  a  premium  of 
4s..  per  share  was  charged  for  new  shares,  yet  200  were 
.'taken  up  last  night,  in  addition  to  the  branches,  of  which 
there  are  ten  ;  71  shares  were  sold  last  night.  Only  ima- 
gine a  sum  of  4000/.  being  received  every  month,  in  one  So- 
ciety alone,  for  building  purposes .'  Where  will  monopoly 
be  ere  long  ? 

Representation  of  Monmouthshire. — A  requisition 
is  in  course  of  signature,  calling  on  Captain  Edward  Somer- 
set to  offer  himself,  in  the  protection  interest,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  the  county  of  Monmouth.  Lord 
Granville  Somerset,  aware  of  the  active  canvass  carried  on 
against  himself,  has  already  issued  an  address  to  the  elec- 
tors, in  wliich  he  says :  "  I  am  unwilling  to  disturb  the 
county  of  Monmouth,  when  Parliament  may  continue  for  a 
considerable  time.  But  I  am  fearful  lest  my  silence  should 
be  misconstrued.  I  now,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
forming you  that  when  the  time  to  enter  upon  a  contest  shall 
arrive,  1  shall  appeal  to  you  to  decide  upon  my  merits  as 
your  representative.'' 

Mr.  Baili.ie  Cochrane's  Defeat. — Mr.  Cochrane's 
defeat  has  not  been  taken  so  graciously  by  his  followers  as 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  himself.  Some  of  the  more 
obstreperous  of  his  political  supporters  at  Bridport  could  not 
restrain  their  indignation  against  the  witness  Walsh,  whose 
evidence,  it  may  be  remembered,  disposed  at  once  of  the  en- 
quiry before  the  house.  On  this  individual  entering  one  of 
the  Conservative  public  houses,  shortly  after  his  return  from 
London,  he  was  assailed  by  greaus,  and  thereupon  a  row 
took  place,  in  which  every  article  in  the  room  was  broken. 
The  next  day  Walsh's  effigy  was  burnt,  and  his  windows 
broken.  Some  other  parties  retaliated  by  breaking  the  win- 
dows of  Mr.  Cochrane's  supporters.  Appeals  have  been 
made  to  the  several  magistrates,  and  on  Monday  last,  eleven 
persons  were  severally  fined  40s.  each  for  their  share  iu  the 
disturbances. 
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Sixteenth  Week,  ending  Saturday,  May  '.). 

On  Friday  the  Coercion  Bill  was  removed  out  of  the  way 
pf  the  Cora  Bill,  the  first  rending  having  heeu  carried  by  a 
Majority  of  274  to  125.  On  Monday,  after  votes  sanctioning 
jjcusions  to  Lord  Hardiuge  and  Lord  Gongh  (the  House  of 
Lords  passing  similar  voles  on  Tuesday),  the  Corn  Bill 
came  on  for  discussion.  The  question  was,  that  the  house 
should  resolve  itself  into  committee  on  the  Corn  Importation 
Bill,  whereupon 

Lord  George  Bentinck  rose,  and  remarked  that  a  new 
feature  had  been  given  to  the  discussion  since  the  measure 
had  been  introduced.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  declared  that  the 
restrictions  which  he  once  considered  were  impolitic,  he  now 
believed  to  he  unjust.  It  was  proper,  both  to  him  and  the 
house,  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  tl»' 
grounds  which  had  produced  such  a  change  during  the  last 
three  months.  They  might  be  charged  with  producing 
stagnation  of  trade  by  these  delays  ;  but  the  charge  was 
applicable,  not  to  those  who  opposed,  hut  to  those  who  pro- 
posed, the  change  in  the  law.  But  it  was  alleged  that  the 
farmers  were  anxious  for  a  settlement.  That  was  true,  if 
affirmed  of  their  desire  for  a  rejection  of  the  measure.  They 
certainly  did  not  anticipate  by  it  to  obtain  higher  prices  for 
their  corn  ;  if  they  did  so,  in  the  face  of  an  importation  of 
1,500,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat,  they  must  be  what  Lord 
John  Russell  had  once  described  them  to  be,  as  dull  as  the 
clods  they  tread  upon  ■ 

Lord  John  Russell  rose,  and,  interrupting  the  noble  lord, 
explained  that  lie  had  never  applied  such  an  epithet  to  the 
farmers  of  England.  He  had  merely  spoken  of  those  who 
had  termed  him  an  enemy  of  the  farmers,  because  he  had 
proposed  an  8s.  duty. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  resumed,  arguing  that  alarge  im- 
portation of  foreign  grain  must  necessarily  produce  a  great 
precipitation  of  price,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  alleged 
famine  and  stagnation,  more  corn  had  been  sold  in  the  288 
grain  markets  of  this  country  during  the  four  months  of  the 
present  year,  than  in  the  four  corresponding  months  of  the 
preceding  one.  The  fluctuations  of  price  in  the  markets  of 
the  Continent,  not  merely  in  wheat,  but  in  rye  and  oats,  the 
food  of  the  people,  greatly  transcended  the  fluctuations  in 
this  country  under  the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale ;  and 
Mr.  Huskisson,  up  to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  had  advocated 
the  essential  importance  of  steadiness  of  price.  Our  ex- 
ample had  not  yet  "  shaken  Prussia ;"  France,  to  judge  from 
the  language  of  M.  Guizot,  and  other  public  men.  was  not 
likely  to  abandon,  with  us,  protection  to  native  industry  ;  the 
last  news  from  the  United  States  were  not  favourable  to  the 
adoption  of  our  new  commercial  policy;  while  the  potato 
famine  in  Ireland  receded  as  we  approached  the  predicted 
periods.  The  Irish  markets  had  been  disturbed  by  the  false 
alarm  raised  by  the  Government;  but  it  was  subsiding,  and 
prices  were  settling  downwards.  All  these  allegations  the 
noble  lord  supported  by  figure*,  citations,  and  private  docu- 
ments ;  and  concluded  by  moving,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  house  go  into  committee  that  day  three  months. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  his  surprise  that  after  the 
ample  details  furnished  from  the  Scarcity  Commissioners 
any  gentleman  should  get  up  and  deny  the  existence  of  dis. 
tress  in  Ireland.  No  doubt  it  was  not  universal;  but  there 
was  distress  to  an  unparalleled  extent,  and  disease,  arising 
from  deficiency  of  food.  To  check  this,  the  Government 
were  purchasing  provisions,  but  the  fund  which  supplied 
the  means  was  taxation.  Lord  George  Bentinck  charged 
them  with  propagating  delusion  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  - 
yet  the  noble  lord  was  willing  to  be  a  party  to  a  three  months' 
opening  of  the  ports  in  Ireland,  to  remedy  a  distress  in  the 
existence  of  which  he  did  not  believe.  They  were  blamed 
with  taking  superfluous  precautions;  but  this  Irish  case 
would  not  be  confined  to  the  present  year;  and  had  they  neg- 
lected their  duty,  the  censure  upon  them  would  have  been 
ten  times  more  severe.  Adopting  and  deliberately  repeat- 
ing his  affirmation,  that  the  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  grain,  which  he  once  believed  impolitic,  he  now  considers 
unjust,  he  proceeded  to  show  why  he  thought  them  incom. 
patible  with  justice.  No  doubt  he  should  have  found  this 
out  earlier;  and  he  admired  those  who  from  the  outset  have 
an  intuitive  perception  of  what  constitutes  true  principles  and 
policy.  But  when  a  man  changed  his  opinions,  why  should 
he  not  have  the  manliness  to  avow  it?  That  was  disho- 
nesty, where  conviction  was  concealed  from  a  regard  to  per- 
sonal consistency.  But  the  question  was  not  a  personal 
one— it  was  national.  Restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
wheat  was  not  of  general  importance  even  to  the  agriculture 
of  this  country.  Drawing  a  line  from  Inverness  to  South- 
ampton, the  wheat-growing  districts  would  be  found  chiefly 
on  the  east  side ;  and  the  western  side  of  the  island,  as  Lan- 
cashire, had  no  interest  in  restriction.  The  great  defect  of 
Iri^  agriculture,  and  even  of  this  country,  was  the  want  of 
cajM-;  «n&$e/tlel&T,of^.  final  settlement  of  the  Corn  Law 
<Jue£tiott  pi?\euted7jk5tpplication.  In  no  country  more 
.than  in  this;  with  its  ancient  habits  and  mixed  monarchy, 
was  there  ^reojer importance  to  be  attached  to  the  mahitc- 
nance  <Sffl  tefuiofjal  aristocracy.  But  the  question  was, 
whether  or  nbUhC  iMirfwrauce  of  restrictions  on  corn  was 
essential  jta>ti($^x^te^Wof  a  territorial  aristocracy.  Burke 
had deseanjedT 0»  tf>e%ft  influence  which  the  English  aris- 
<ocracyyt/anre"jH^yfavvise  deference  to  public  opinion.  In 
a  former  u*el«e#l*.«ankes  had  compared  him  (Sir  Robert) 
to  Turgot,  and  regarded  him  as  the  precursor  of  a  revolution. 


He  accepted  the  comparison  as  a  compliment ;  for  it  was  the 
French  aristocracy  who  had  themselves  precipitated  the  re- 
volution, by  their  resistance  of  all  change,  and  their  mainte- 
nance of  exclusive  privileges,  when  the  necessity  and  the 
reason  for  them  had  passed  away.  The  growth  of  our  ma 
nufaetures,  and  the  increase  of  our  population,  had  brought 
about  a  state  of  tilings,  when  the  continued  maintenance  of 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  corn  were  no  longer  com- 
patible with  justice  ;  and  he,  therefore,  thought  that  their 
removal  would  as  much  strengthen  the  aristocracy  as  it 
would  benefit  the  country.  He  had  not  affirmed  that  France 
was  ready  to  change  her  commerchd  policy,  in  imitation  of 
our  example.  He  relied  on  the  prevalence  of  good  sense. 
Ultimately  the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  consumers 
would  prevail,  and  they  would  come  to  see  the  folly  of  buy- 
ing dear  and  bad  hardware,  cotton,  and  linen,  instead  of 
cheap  and  good.  A  similar  feeling  was  growing  up  in  the 
United  States — in  fact,  there  was  a  movement  of  the  public 
mind  in  every  commeicial  country  on  the  subject  of  Free 
Trade,  which  our  example  must  impel.  But  even  if  we  were 
not  met  by  reciprocal  advances  on  the  part  of  other  coun  - 
tries, we  suffered  no  harm  by  relaxing  our  restrictions. 
Direct  trade  was  better  than  indirect;  but  even  if  we  exported 
gold  in  return  for  our  imports,  that  gold  must  be  obtained 
elsewhere  in  exchange  for  some,  other  production.  He  con- 
cluded by  emphatically  expressing  his  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  Free  Trade  principles,  and  their  ultimate  progress. 

Mr.  George  Bankes  deplored  the  tardy  conversion  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  whom  he  had  formerly  compared,  not  to  Turgot 
but  to  Neckar,  as  being  in  possession  of  similar  virtues  and 
weaknesses,  and  feared  that  his  concessions  to  public  opi- 
nion would  lead  to  further  and  more  disastrous  changes. 

Lord  John  Russell  thought  that  whatever  of  argument  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Bankes  possessed,  resolved  itself  into  an  ob- 
jection to  any  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  In  Gil  Bias,  the  assistant  to  Doctor  Sangrado  ob- 
jected to  the  perpetual  bleeding  and  hot  water,  as  never  ef- 
fecting a  cure,  but  always  ending  in  death.  Doctor  San- 
grado admitted  this,  but  replied  that  he  had  written  a  book, 
in  which  he  had  proved  bleeding  and  hot  water  to  be  the 
only  infallible  cure  for  all  diseases,  and  he  could  not,  there- 
fore, change  his  practice.  He  was  no  admirer  of  the  wisdom 
of  Neckar,  but  it  was  not  that  minister,  but  the  aggressions 
on  and  the  impatience  of  the  French  people  which  led  to  the 
revolution.  The  safety  and  security  of  the  aristocracy  in 
this  country  depended  on  their  wise  deference  to  public  opi- 
nion, and  this  was  compromised  when  they  maintained  a 
law  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  and  the  re- 
peal of  which  was  viewed  with  so  much  unnecessary  alarm. 
There  had  always  been  a  wide  difference  between  the  opi- 
nions of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  such  of  his  former  supporters 
as  now  assembled  "  under  the  gangway."  If  not,  why  had 
he  undertaken  his  first  Free  Trade  experiment  ?  If  it  were 
their  destiny  to  teach  the  nations  of  the  world  how  to  live, 
let  them  deeply  consider  which  of  their  laws  and  institutions 
were  incompatible  with  the  general  welfare.  Be  wise  before- 
hand; let  them  be  taught  by  Catholic  emancipation,  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  the  Corn  Bill ;  stand  by  institutions  which 
are  good,  and  give  up  or  correct  those  which  ought  to  be 
abolished  and  amended  ;  and  by  that  great  example  earn  the 
universal  title  of  a  wise  and  understanding  people. 

Mr.  DTsracli  said  they  did  not  blame  the  Government  for 
the  precautions  which  they  hud  undertaken,  but  for  the  new 
commercial  policy  which  they  had  proposed.  The  space  was 
so  short,  between  the  last  and  not  the  least  able  of  the  pro- 
tection speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  development  of 
his  Free  Trade  schemes,  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  that 
they  were  not  prepared  to  follow  him.  The  speech  delivered 
that  night  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  not  been 
heard  for  the  first  time.  It  had  been  delivered  in  different 
localities,  and  by  master  hands,  in  Stockport,  in  Durham, 
and  in  that  classic  theatre,  whose  representations  must  ne- 
cessarily influence  exhibitions  elsewhere,  and  consequently 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  inferior  company  would  adopt 
the  popular  performance.  He  felt  this  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  tracing  that  picturesque  line  across  the  country  ; 
he  thought  of  rival  railways,  and  said  this  must  be  the  line 
of  the  member  for  Stockport.  The  real  question  was,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  measures  of  the  Government  would  displace 
capital  and  labour  ;  if  they  did  not,  he  would  abandon  his 
opposition.  But  he  insisted  that  they  would  have  that 
effect.  The  capital  accumulated  under  protection  was  lent 
by  Lombard  street  bankers  to  Lancashire  manufacturers,  and 
they  must  not  forget  what  fostered  their  infancy,  even  if  they 
had  outgrown  the  support.  He  admitted  that  a  protective  po- 
licy could  not  be  supported  on  isolated  and  petty  arguments, 
as  peculiar  burdens ;  if  they  could  not  make  out  a  complete  and 
overwhelming  case,  they  had  none.  But  the  territorial  aristo- 
cracy, under  which  public  liberty  had  grown  up,  did  not  coin- 
prise  the  whole  of  the  landed  interest.  That  embraced  a  large 
body  of  the  people.  Since  the  time  of  Walpole,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  soil  of  England  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  individuals  from  our  great  seats  of  industry;  and  this  in- 
vestment of  capital  showed  that  there  was  nothing  alien  in 
our  laws  to  the  free  and  ready  occupation  of  land  in  this 
country.  Colonel  Torrens,  in  his  series  of  pamphlets,  called 
"  The  Budget,"  had  started  the  subject  of  the  circulation  of 
the  precious  metals — a  moot  point  amongst  political  econo- 
mists ;  and  an  acute  thinker,  Mr.  John  Mill,  had  come  deli- 
berately to  the  conclusion  that  hostile  tariffs  must  be  met  by 
hostile  tariffs — that  the  only  legitimate  basis  of  exchange 
was  reciprocity.  A  country,  with  great  capital,  might  go  ou 
unhurt  for  a  time  ;  but  ultimately  wo  must  exchange  more 
and  more  of  the  labour  of  this  country  for  a  decreasing 
amount  of  foreign  piodMliona. 


The  gallery  was  cleared  for  a  di  vision,  but  none  took  place, 
and  the  house  went  into  committee.  It  was  understood  that 
this  was  owing  to  a  mistake,  the  Speakhii  not  having  heard 
amotion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Wheu  the  house  was  in  committee,  and  Mr.  Greene  bad 
read  the  first  clause  of  the  bill, 

Lord  George  Bentinck  moved  that  the  chairman  report 
progress.    On  this  there  was  a  division : 

For  the  motion . .       . .       . .  83 

Against  it        ..       ..       ..  181 

Majority  against  it     ..       ..  08 
Mr.  P.  Bennitt  then  moved  that  the  chairman  report  pro- 

gress,  and  "  don't"  sit  again.    This  created  great  laughter. 

He  corrected  himself  by  saying  "report  pngrcss,  and  nsk 

leave  to  sit  again."   Another  division  took  place,  when  the 

numbers  were  100  to  OS; 
Another  motion  for  adjournment  was  made  by  Mr.  Pucke, 

on  which 

Mr.  Charles  Buller  asked  what  was  the  object  of  these 
repeated  motions  ?  The  house  ought  to  come  to  some  un- 
derstanding on  the  subject. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  disclaimed  anything  in  connection  with 
"understandings."  Their  course  was  straightforwurd.  He 
had  moved  for  returns  which  had  not  been  produced. 

The  Chancellorof  the  Exchequer  expluined  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  returns  required  lime. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  suggested  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Committee  should  not  pro- 
ceed that  night.    This  was  ultimately  acceded  to. 

On  Tuesday  the  house  went  into  committee  on  the  bill ; 
?nd  after  passing  wheat  and  barley,  on  arriving  at  "  oats," 
Lord  George  Bentinck  got  up,  and  delivered  another  violent 
tirade,  terming  Ministers  "  political  prostitutes,''  and  using 
other  phrases  not  very  decent.  He  affirmed  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  oats  would  ruin  the  agriculture  of  Ire. 
laud  (as  if  Ireland  were  a  rich  prosperous  country !),  and  ac- 
cordingly moved  that  "  oats"  be  omitted.  Unluckily  for 
the  sagacity  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  it  turned  out  that 
the  effect  of  the  amendment,  if  it  were  carried,  would  be 
quite  the  reverse  of  what  he  intended.  It  would  admit  oats 
without  the  payment  of  even  the  nominal  duty  of  one  shil- 
ling. This  was  a  galling  discovery.  Lord  George  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  amendment,  and  though  he  substi- 
tuted for  it  an  amendment  to  omit  the  whole  clause,  wheat, 
barley,  oats  and  all,  he  abandoned  that  also  ;  and  in  spite  of 
an  abortive  attempt  to  get  up  a  debate,  the  Corn  Importation 
Bill,  and  afterwards  the  Customs'  Bill,  triumphantly  passed 
through  committee,  amid  great  cheering. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  business  of  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  requiring  specific  notice  from  us,  though  in  itself 
intrinsically  important.  We  trust  that  next  week  we  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  the  passing  of  the  Corn 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


We  here  give  at  length  the  speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  John  Russell,  delivered  on  Monday  night.  They 
will  both  amply  repay  perusal. 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL'S  SPEECH. 
SirR.  Peel. — Sir,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  notice  that 
part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech,  the  concluding  part  of  it, 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  position  and  circumstances  of 
Ireland.  I  certainly  little  expected,  after  the  information 
that  has  been  laid  on  the  table  of  this  house  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  information  not  given  on  any  unfair 
selection,  as  the  noble  lord  states,  but  the  full  and  entire 
reports  which  have  been  received  from  the  Scarcity  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  her  Majesty's  Government, — I  did 
not  expect  that  any  hon.  gentleman  would  deny  those 
allegations  (hear,  hear).  Sir,  I  know  that  scarcity  is  not 
universal  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  I  know  there  are  parts 
of  the  country  in  which  the  disease  affecting  the  potato 
does  not  exist,  or  not  to  that  calamitous  extent  in  which  it 
exists  in  other  parts  ;  and  there  may  be  gentlemen  writing 
from  Ireland  that  in  the  markets  in  their  immediate  vicinities 
there  has  been  no  great  rise  in  the  price  of  potatoes.  You 
may  multiply  those  letters  from  particular  countries  where 
the  disease  has  not  prevailed,  but  they  will  be  no  contradic- 
tion to  the  fact  that  sickness  does  exist  in  (hat  country, 
growing  out  of  the  scarcity  of  food  (hear,  hear), — that 
there  exists  in  many  parts  a  scarcity  of  food  almost  to  an 
unparalleled  extent,  and  that  the  remedy  her  Majesty's 
Government  are  now  applying  is  the  purchase  of  food  "in 
•rder  to  provide  subsistence  for  the  people,  who  would 
otherwise  be  subjected  to  the  greatest  privation  (hear, 
hear).  And  out  of  what  source  does  this  money  come 
which  is  thus  applied  to  the  purchase  of  food  ?  Is  it  from 
any  great  fund  at  the  command  of  her  Majesty's  Govern  • 
ment  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  food  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  No  ;  the  source  from  which  the 
purchase  of  food  is  made  ra  the  general  taxation  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  (hear,  hear).  "But,"  says 
the  noble  lord,  "some  00  tons  of  potatoes  have  been  shipped 
from  Ireland  for  the  supply  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,"  and 
the  noble  lord  asks  us  why  we  did  not  go  into  the  markets 
and  purchase  the  quantities  so  shipped  ?  Is  the  noble  lord 
ready  to  intercept  the  natural  supply  of  food  to  this  country, 
and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  taxation  of  the  people?  Does 
he  charge  u?  with  indifference  in  not  having  purchased 
the  food  sent  for  the  ordinary  supply  of  the  people 
of  this  country  ?  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  markets 
in  which  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  food ; 
but,  owing  to  what  circumstances  ?  (hear,  Lear).  Solely 
from  the  purhase  of  Indian  corn  and  meal,  which 
this  house  has  permitted  to  be  imported  dutyfree  into  Ire- 
land, and  which  has  checked  the  price  of  potatoes  ;  it  is  to 
the  purchase  of  this  Indian  meal  that  the  public  money  lias 
been  applied  (cheers).  Sir,  I  refer  to  the  reports  that  lnj^e 
been  received  from  Ireland  : — is  there  a  universal  conspi- 
racy on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  misrepresent  the 
facts  of  the  case,  as  to  the  state  of  famine  and  the  apprehen- 
sions of  disease,  and  to  say  that  no  such  famine  and  no  such 
apprehensions  of  disease  exist?  We  have  not  withheld 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  house  any  information  that  has 
reached  us  ou  this  subject,  and  the  house  must  judge  whe- 
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thcr  we  are  justly  chargeable  with  exaggeration  of  facts  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  passing  of  tiie  Corn  Hill  (hear, 
Lear).  The  noble  lord  says  that  by  the  adoption  of  these 
measures  we  are  countenancing  delusions.  Sir,  that  is  a 
heavy  charge  (hecr,  hear)  :  hut  how,  then,  came  the  noble 
lord  himself  to  consent  to  this  extraordinary  measure — that 
lie  would  permit,  for  the  period  of  three  mouths  ( great  cheer- 
ing), the  importation  of  food  into  Ireland  to  be  free  (cheers)  ? 
Was  r.ot  the  noble  lord  ready  to  give  his  consent  to  that 
measure  (cheers)  ?  Yet  the  noble  lord  not  only  believes  that 
it  would  he  UO  remedy  for  the  distress,  but  he  denies  there  is 
•  any  foundation  for  the  allegation  of  the  existence  of  famine 
in  Ireland  ("  hear,  hear,"  from  the  protectionists  ).  If  that 
is  the  case,  what  conl  l  iuduce  the  noble  lord  willingly  to 
consent  to  so  extraordinary  a  measure  (loud  cheers),  one, 
too,  which  he  believes  would  be  no  remedy — the  relaxation 
of  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  corn  and  pro\isio:;s  into 
Ireland  (cheers)  ?  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  un- 
deceive the  people,  and  not  to  countenance  dehisious,  it  is 
clearly  incumbent  on  those  wbo  think  with  the  noble  lord  to 
resist  the  application  of  so  extraordinary  a  measure  ("  hear, 
hear,"  from  Lord  G.  Bentir.ck ).  I  do  not  understand  the 
noble  lord's  cheer;  this  is  what  the  nol  le  lord  says — "I  be- 
lieve that  the  inipnrta'.io;;  of  foreign  provisions  duty  free  into 
Ireland  would  be  no  remedy  whatever  for  the  present  evils; 
I  believe  what  the  people  of  Ireland  want  is  money  with 
which  to  purchase  food,  not  food  without  money  (hear),  but 
still  I  will  give  my  consent  to  the  free  importation  of  food.'' 
Well,  but  the  coble  lord  thinks  there  is  no  particular  neces- 
sity— that  is,  not  any  necessity — for  resorting  to  any  extra- 
ordinary measure.  He  thinks  the  resorting  to  an  extraor- 
dinary measure  is  countenancing  and  exciting  delusion,  and 
Las  kept  up  the  price  of  food  (hear,  hear).  Yet  he  says  he 
is  ready  to  countenance  that  delusion  by  permitting,  for 
three  months,  the  free  importation  of  food  into  Ireland 
(cheers).  Am  I  wrong  in  saying  the  noble  lord  is  ready  to 
consent  to  that  mrasure?  And  on  what  grounds  is  he 
ready  to  consent  to  it  ?  Because  the  Irish  members  wished 
it !  Well,  the  Irish  members  only  wished  it  under  n  strong 
impression  on  their  part  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  it  (hear, 
hear)  ;  and  if  nearly  nil  the  Irish  members  do  represent  that 
there  is  such  an  alarm  of  scarcity  in  Ireland  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  temporary  provision  for  it  by  suspending  the 
law  imposing  a  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  food,  does  the 
noble  lord  believe  that  those  Irish  members,  on  whose  ex- 
pressed wish  on  the  subject  he  is  ready  willingly  to  consent 
to  the  measure,  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  delude  the 
house  into  a  belief  that  this  sickness  and  scarcity  exist  ? 
I  certainly  infer  that  the  noble  lord  must  have  had  a  strong 
impression  himself  that  there  is  such  a  scarcity  as  to  justify 
.f  iich  an  extraordinary  measure,  because  the  noble  lord  did 
not  profess  any  readiness  to  yield  to  the  opinions  and  wishes 
of  the  Irish  members  on  another  subject  (cheers).  The  im- 
pressions and  wishes  of  the  Irish  members  were  against  the 
Coeicion  Bill,  but  the  noble  lord  resisted  them  ;  he  thought 
the  necessity  for  the  Coercion  Bill  was  established,  and 
against  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  Irish 
members,  he  acted  on  his  own  opinion,  and  refused  his  con- 
sent to  the  rejection  of  the  measure  ("hear.  hear).  There- 
fore, if  the  noble  lord  thinks  no  case  for  it  has  been  made 
out  in  Ireland,  why  is  he  willing  to  consent  to  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  foreign  provisions  imported  into 
Ireland  (hear,  hear)  ?  Why  does  he  do  so,  if  it  is  counte- 
nancing delusion, — if  it  is  calculated  to  raise  prices  and  to 
aggravate  the  evils  of  the  present  calamity  (cheers)?  Sir, 
you  will  find  this  Irish  case  is  not  limited  to  the  present 
year;  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  you  will  find  the  tem- 
porary SHspension  of  the  duty  will  not  be  sufficient;  you  w  ill 
find  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  land  has  been  planted  with  potatoes  than  in 
former  years;  you  will  find  that  this  arises  first  from  the 
unwillingness  of  the  farmers  to  let  their  laud  in  conacre 
for  fear  the  rent  should  not  be  received,  and  partly  from 
the  apprehensions  of  the  cottiers  and  peasants  that  the 
same  disease  which  has  affected  the  potatoes  this  year 
will  affect  them  in  the  next  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers). 
You  must  calc  ulate  on  the  probability  that  the  pressmc  will 
extend  beyond  the  month  of  August  next,  and  that  in  the 
next  year,  as  in  this,  there  w  ill  he  a  deficient  supply  of  food  ; 
therefore,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  I  absolutely  deny 
that  there  has  been  nny  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment. I  peremptorily  deny  that  there  has  been  any 
intentional  exaggeration  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
passing  of  nny  measure.  A  Government  seeing  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  being  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  against  famine  and  scarcity,  has  a  high  and  important 
duty  to  perfoim  ;  if  that  Government  was  known  to  have 
neglected  any  reasonable  precaution  against  those  evils,  any 
precaution  by  which  they  might  have  been  obviated,  one 
universal  condemnation  would  be  pronounced  against  it,  and 
only  at  the  risk  of  such  condemnation  could  the  executive 
Government  have  neglected  such  precautious;  in  such  a 
case,  the  censure  you  lavish  on  us — and  most  unjustly — for 
our  superfluous  precaution,  would  be  levelled  with  tea  times 
more  force,  because  with  ten  times  more  justice,  if  we  had 
presumed  that  all  these  statements  were  untrue,  and  bad 
neglected  the  precaution  of  increasing  the  supply  of  food  in 
Ireland.  Sir,  the  noble  lord  says  I  stated  the  other  night, 
that  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  the  opinions  I  enter 
tained  on  this  subject  had  undergone  a  change;  and  that 
the  restrictions  which  I  some  time  believed  to  be  impolitic  I 
now  believed  to  be  unjust  (hear,  hear).  Sir,  I  adopt,  and 
deliberately  repeat,  that  sentiment  (cheers).  I  believe  these 
t  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  ore  unjust 
(cheers).  The  noble  lord  may  have  u  right  to  blame  me 
for  not  having  made  that  discovery  at  an  earlier  period 
("  hear,  hear,"  from  Lord  George  Benlinck  and  the  protec 
tionists)  ;  be  may  say  I  ought  to  have  seen  that  these  re- 
strictions were  unjust  three  or  four  years  since  ( hear,  hear) ; 
well,  I  admit  it  (cheers)  1  I  admit  that  those  who,  hating 
an  intuitive  perception  of  what  is  right  respecting  matters 
of  commercial  policy — that  those  who,  after  giving  a  patient 
and  deliberate  consideration  to  the  subject,  have  adopted 
the  right  course, — I  admit  that  they,  and  not  others  who 
at  a  later  period  have  adopted  their  sentiments,  are  entitled 
to  all  the  credit  of  the  policy  that  bos  been  pursued  (hear, 
bear,  hear).  But  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  see  reason  to 
change  their  opinions  to  have  the  manliness  to  a\ow  them 
(loud  cheers).  This  is  dishonest — to  be  convinced,  and  yet 
try  to  consult  your  credit  for  consistency  by  being  unwilling 
or  afraid  to  admit  the  charge.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
admit  that  by  making  the  change  I  disentitle  myself  to  the 
confidence  of  the  noble  lord  ("  hear,"  from  the  protection- 
ists). But  the  question  the  country  really  has  to  consider  is 
not  a  personal  one  (cheers)  ;  it  is  not  as  to  the  period  up  to 
which  men  have  entertained  particular  opinions.  The  real 
Question  is,  are  these  restrictions  consistent  with  justice  ? 
J  hat  in  the  question,  the  only  question,  we  have  to  consider. 


Putiisl)  me,  if  you  will,  for  not  having  discovered  that 
sooner;  let  the  discovery  disentitle  me  to  your  confidence; 
but  you  cannot,  on  account  of  the  personal  imputation, 
escape  the  necessity  of  arguing  the  questions — are  these 
restrictions  politic,  and  me  ihey  just  (cheers)?  1  do  not 
think,  then,  they  are  consistent  with  justice  ;  the  noble  lord 
says  he  h:'S  a  right  to  hear  from  me  the  grounds  on  which 
I  entertain  (but  opinion;  Sir,  I  had  no  reason  to  believe 
this  discussion  would  come  on  to-night ;  1  thought  a  debate 
would  take  place  on  the  third  reading;  but  1  had  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  noble  loid  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  discretion  would  have  made  a  demand  on  me  nt 
any  period  of  this  discussion  for  the  grounds  of  my  opinion. 
But,  as  the  noble  lord  requires  me  to  do  so,  I  will  assign 
t  »  grounds  upon  which,,  after  mature  consideration,  after 
heaiing  these  debates,  and  even  after  having  listened  to  the 
speeches  of  the  noble  lord  himself,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  restrictions  are  not  politic,  and  arc 
not  consistent  with  justice  (hear,  hear,  hear).  I  do  not 
think  we  can  defend  the  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  food,  that  is,  nn  increase  of  the  natural  price  of 
food  by  legislative  intervention,  except  upon  some  great 
public  lensous  connected  with  the  public  good.  1  think  the 
presumption  is  against  these  restrictions;  the  presumption, 
and  it  is  n  natural  one,  particularly  in  this  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  has  adopted  the  principle  of  fn  cdoni  from  re- 
strictions in  respect  to  almost  all  other  articles  of  import, 
is  in  favour  of  an  unrestricted  import  of  food ;  but  even  con- 
sistency on  the  part  of  this  house  requires  that  the  same 
principle  which  has  been  applied  to  almost  all  other  articles 
of  foreign  produce  should  be  applied  to  food  also,  unless  you 
can  establish  some  clear  distinction,  some  reason  founded  on 
the  general  and  permanent  welfare  of  the  country,  distin- 
guishing the  article  of  food  from  other  articles  of  manufac- 
ture and  produce,  and  showing  that  it  is  for  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  community  that  this  restriction  should  be  main- 
tained (hear,  hear).  And  it  is  because  I  cannot  with  tiuth 
allege  my  belief  that  by  establishing  a  Free  Trade  in  corn 
you  will  thereby  become  dependent  on  foreign  nations  for 
that  supply, — it  is  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  rate  of 
wages  varies  with  the  direct  price  of  food— it  is  because  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  continuance  of  this  protec- 
tion is  necessary  to  agricultural  prosperity— it  is  because  I 
cannot  establish  these  facts,  I  have  come  to  tie  conclusion 
that  the  natural  presumption  is  in  favour  of  unrestricted  im- 
port;  therefore  it  is  I  think  it  Unjust  to  continue  the  legisla- 
lntive  restriction.  I  have  listened  to  the  argument,  that  be- 
cause in  this  country  we  have  a  very  heavy  taxation  there  is 
a  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  restiieiions  on  the  import 
of  food.  But  on  mature  consideration  and  reflection  I  be- 
lieve that  argument  to  be  totally  without  foundation  (cheers). 
I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  high  rate  of  taxation  as 
a  valid  reason  for  maintaining  the  Corn  Laws  (cheers).  I 
believe  it  to  be  illogical  to  contend  that  because  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  are  heavily  taxed,  and  necessarily 
heavily  taxed,  in  respect  to  the  consumption  of  all  other  com- 
modities, therefore  this  is  any  good  reason  to  lay  a  tax  on 
the  importation  of  wheat  (loud  cries  of "  hear,  hear,  hear"). 
I  cannot  contend  thut  by  increasing  the  range 
from  which  you  draw  your  supplies  of  food,  by  bringing  your 
food  from  the  United  States  and  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  countries  in  different  latitudes 
which  can  feci  an  assurance  that  the  British  market  will  be 
open  to  them,  and  that  there  wiil  be  no  operation  of  a 
sliding  scale  to  exclude  their  produce  when  it  has  been 
brought  to  our  markets — I  cannot  contend  that  this  depen- 
dence upon  foreign  nations  constitutes  a  reason  for  maintrin-. 
ing  those  laws  any  longer  (cheers).  Now,  look  at  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  community — take  first  the  manufac- 
turing population — is  it  just  towards  them  to  continue  these 
restrictions?  Can  we  maintain  in  argument  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  w  ho  depend  for  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing subsistence  upon  daily  labour,  and  are  employed  in 
manufactures — can  we  say  that  they  are  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  these  laws  ?  If  you  tell  me  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  laws  will  ensure  them  a  more  abundant  sup- 
ply of  corn  at  a  lower  price — not  in  this  or  the  next  year, 
but  I  give  yon  the  greater  latitude — if  on  a  series  of  veins 
you  show  me  that  the  maintenance  of  these  restrictions  will 
ensure  that  abundant  supply  at  a  lower,  oi,  if  you  will,  at 
an  equal  price,  I  admit  that  is  an  argument  for  continuing 
them.  But  I  doubt  whether  that  is  the  case  (hear,  hem  ). 
And  when  I  am  constantly  ashed  what  will  he  the  price  I 
calculate  of  wheat  in  future  years,  and  told  that  I  am  dis- 
turbing the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  which  was  founded  on 
a  price  of  o(>s.  the  quarter,  whereas  the  price  of  w  heat  may 
fall  to  48s.,  I  think  these  question-  all'ord  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  the  minds  of  those  who  put  them  that  the  unre- 
stricted import  of  foreign  corn  will  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  wheat.  The  apprehension  that  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act  will  he  permanently  deranged  by  permitting 
a  free  importation  of  wheat  must  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  calculation  on  which  it  proceeds  is  erroneous,  and 
that  wheat  will  probably  be  lower  rather  than  higher.  With 
respect,  then,  to  the  great  manufacturing  population,  can  we 
contend  that  it  is  for  their  interest,  that  the  price  of  wheat 
should  be  enhanced  by  restrictions  on  its  import  (cheers)? 
I  don't  believe  that  the  price  of  wheat  will  be  enhanced  by 
the  removal  of  these  restrictions  (hear,  hear),  I  don't  believe 
that  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  will  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  fluctuations  (cheers).  I  therefore  believe  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  manufacturing  population  will  be 
doubly  benefited  by  the  removal  of  these  restrictions  ;  first, 
by  increasing  the  demand  lor  these  manufacturing  articles 
upon  which  their  labour  is  expended  ;  and  ill  the  next  place 
by  giving  them  from  the  wages  they  receive  n  greater  com- 
mand over  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  ( cheers).  So 
far  then  as  that  part  (  f  the  population  is  concerned,  I  cannot 
maintain  these  restrictions  in  order  to  consult  their  interests. 
But  now,  with  respect  even  to  the  agricultural  body  itself, 
immediately  engaged  in  the  production  of  articles  of  food. 
With  respect  to  maize  there  is  no  contest,  nor  is  there  auy 
great  contest  about  barley,  and  there  only  remain  wheat 
and  oats.  Let  us  then  consider  how  much  of  this  country 
are  districts  producing  wheat.  1  apprehend  that  the  wheat 
plant  requires  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  if  you  were  to 
divide  Great  Britain  by  a  line  drawn  from  Imerness  to 
Southampton,  I  think  you  would  find  the  wheat  growing 
districts  to  be  in  a  great  extent  to  the  eastward  of  that  line. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  to  the  westw  ard,  in  Shropshire  and 
Somersetshire  for  instance,  you  won't  find  wheat-growing 
districts.  But,  speaking  generally,  both  in  Scotland  and 
England,  I  think  you  will  find  the  wheat- growing  districts  to 
the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  as  I  have  described.  I  don't 
apprehend  that  the  distiicts  to  the  westward,  I  don't  appre- 
hend that  even  the  agricultural  districts  of  Lancashire  are 
interested  in  the  prohibitions  on  tie  importation  of  wheat. 
I  I  think  that  the  wheat  growing  districts  ol  this  country  are, 


comparatively  speak  ing,  those  lying  exposed  to  the  sun  on 
the  eastern  coast,  with  the  freedom  from  the  humidity  of  the 
western  coast ;  and? it  Would  be  difficult  to  show  that  even 
the  agricultural  interest  is  directly  concerned  in  increasing 
the  price  of  wheat  (cheers).  Now,  let  us  take  Ireland — 
the  noble  lord  himself  read  me  a  pretty  strong  lesson,  that 
Ireland  is  not  much  interested  in  the  continuance  of  these 
restrictions.  The  noble  lord,  on  a  former  night,  described 
the  position  of  the  Irish  farmeis  to  be  this:— be  said  that 
Lord  Kssex  had  declared  that  the  fanners  who  had  a  largo 
capital  and  much  skill  might  contend  against  unrestricted 
import  ;  but  speaking  of  farmers  without  capital  and 
without  much  skill,  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to 
contend  against  linn  strictcd  import.  The  noble  lord 
said  that  there  are  068,000  farmers  in  Ireland,  and  that 
they  all  answer  the  description,  speaking  generally,  as 
a  mass  of  persons,  without  capital,  and  certainly  with- 
out skill.  What  has  protection  then  done  for  them 
(loud  cheers)  ?  It  is  true  that  there  ereOSeUWO  persons 
employed  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  Irclar.d,  with 
all  their  families  depending  on  them,  and  at  the  present 
moment  they  are  farmers  without  capital?  If  it  can  be  as- 
serted of  them  as  a  class — I  do  not  say  universally,  for,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  such  a  description  are  to  be  found — if 
it  can  be  asserted  generally  of  the  farmers  of  Ireland  as  a 
class  that  they  are  men  without  capital,  can  we  contend  that 
the  system  of  protection  has  been  to  them  a  benefit  (  hear, 
hear)  ?  Why,  to  make  the  assertion  that  they  have  realised 
no  capital  is  a  very  strong  proof  that  protection  has  not  been 
for  their  benefit  (cheers).  And  then,  with  respect  to  the 
agricultural  lahouiers  in  Ireland  ;  can  we  contend  that  pro- 
tection has  ever  operated  for  them  advantageously,  or  that 
to  them  it  has  ever  been  beneficial  (hear)  ?  Theie  is  direct 
proof  to  the  contrary.  If  you  stale  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  in  distress — that  he  is  suffering  from  scarcity,  and 
disease  iu  many  parts  of  the  country,  what  is  the  answer 
from  the  advocates  of  protection  ?  Why,  that  it  is  nothing 
extraordinary,  that  it  is  nothing  unusual,  nothing  out  of  the 
common  course  of  nature,  that  every  time  it  is  the  same 
("  hear,  hear,"  from  the  Opposition  benches).  Wc  are  told, 
further,  that  there  are  six  weeks  in  every  year  in  which  the 
agricultural  labourer  finds  it  impossible  to  make  the  two 
ends  meet.  His  potatoes  fail  in  June  or  early  in  July,  and 
he  then  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  the  substi- 
tute bv  which  to  sustain  life.  Well,  if  that  be  the  normal 
state  of  the  Irish  agricultural  labourer,  if  that  he  not  the  ex- 
ceptional case  for  w  hich  we  are  contending,  if  that  be  the  or- 
dinary condition,  and  if  you  say  that  therefore  wc.  are  not 
justified  iu  adopting  any  extraordinary  remedy,  can  we  con- 
tend that  protection  has  been  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agricultural  classes  in  Ireland  (hear,  hear)-  Take  it  as  you 
will,  if  the  present  is  nn  exception  to  the  role,  in  that 
case  our  remedies  are  justified.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
state  that  there  is  always  prevailing  throughout  the  country 
during  two  months  in*  the  year  destitution  and  famine — 
supposing  this  allegation  to  be  correct,  can  you  have  a 
stronger  impeachment  of  that  state  of  the  law  under 
which  hitherto  the  Irish  agricultural  classes  have  ex- 
isted (cheers  from  the  Opposition  benches).  I  have  thus  at- 
tempted to  show,  and  I,  at  least,  am  of  that  opinion,  that 
the  continuance  of  these  restrictive  laws  is  disadvantageous 
for  the  manufacturing  interests,  mid  for  the  interests  of  that 
class,  iu  Ireland,  which  is  iu, mediately  connected  with  agri- 
culture. And  now,  with  respect  to  the  agricultural  classes* 
here, — I  do  not  mean  to  maintain  that  this  change  in  the 
hiw  will  hi  altogether  unaccompanied  by  distress  ("hear, 
jiear,"  from  the  protectionist  benches).  1  caiinet  deny  that 
so  great  a  change  cannot  be  made  without  involving  it  in 
some  distress;  1  wish,  indeed,  it  were  possible  to  make 
any  alteration  in  any  great  system  of  law  without  subject- 
ing some  class  to  some  distiess.  But,  is  it  not  the  fact, 
that  the  parties  who  will  be  the  most  distressed  Will  be 
those  who  have  not  science,  and  shiil,  end  capital?  It 
would  be  impossible  permanently  to  maintain  a  law  which 
could  not  he  shown  to  be  advantageous  to  men  of  capital 
and  skill,  and  only  to  be  maintained  in  order  to  give  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  those  who  have  not  capital  and 
skill.  Nor  should  ne  be  justified,  as  a  permanent  system, 
in  maintaining  these  laws,  and  taking  the  food  of  the  great 
body  of  the  community,  on  the  allegation  not  that  they  were 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  agriculture,  were  science  and 
skill  applied  to  agriculture,  but  that  they  were  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  those  who  had  given  in  their  adherence  to 
the  old  system,  and  had  Unlimited  means  by  which  they 
could  better  it  (cheers).  And  if  you  cannot  permanently 
maintain  it,  my  firm  impression  is,  that  the  sooner  you  make 
known  to  the  country  what  is  your  ultimate  decision  the 
better  (hear,  hear).  Why,  I  believe  also  the  agricultural 
interest  is  of  this  opinion  (cheers  from  the  Opposition 
benches).  Yes  ;  I  believe  the  agricultural  interest  is  most 
desirous  of  ascertaining  the  ultimate  decision  of  Parlia- 
ment with  respect  to  ti.e  permanent  system  finally  to  be 
adopted.  That  is  my  decided  impression  (.hear,  hear, 
find  cheers).  I  believe  that  the  agriculturist  with  capi- 
tal and  skill,  not  only  derives  no  advantage  from  these  laws, 
but  that  he  is  subjected  to  direct  injury.  I  consider  that  he 
has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  maintenance  of  those  laws. 
I  do  not  denvthat  there  are  cases  in  which,  from  the  absence 
of  capital  and  skill,  there  may  be,  and  probably  must  he, 
some  temporary  Buffering ;  but  what  I  do  deny  is,  that  you 
eoiHd  defend  a  permanent  system  of  protection  on  the  alleged 
necessitv  of  protecting  that  class.  And  if  you  cannot  base 
it,  as  n  permanent  system,  on  that  ground— if  these  laws 
are  not  for  the  advantage  cf  capital  and  skill  as  applied  to 
agriculture,  their  duration  is,  1  believe,  necessarily  tempo- 
rarv ;  and,  if  temporary,  the  sooner,  as  I  said  before,  a  pcr- 
niament  arrangement  is  made  the  better  (loud  cheers  from 
the  Opposition;  and  erics  of  "  No,  no,"  from  the  protection 
benches).  This  is  the  argument  ;  the  hon.  gentlemen  who 
interrupt  me  may  have  reason  to  show  that  this  argument 
is  either  not  conclusive  or  that  it  is  fallacious;  but  that  is 
the  ground  on  which  I  maintain  the  opinion  that  an  early 
settlement  of  these  laws  is  absolutely  required.  The  noble 
lord  savs,  that  a  Minister  of  Englf.nd  would  do  well  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Minister  of  France,  if  he  would  see  the 
advantage  of  upholding  a  territorial  aristocracy— the  main- 
tenance of  a.  territorial  aristocracy  being  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Conservative  principle  of  legislation. 
Now  I  am  disposed  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  that  French 
Minister — of  M.  Guizot.  1  believe  it  to  be  cf  the  highest 
importance  that  a  territorial  aristocracy  should  be  upheld — 
and  that  in  no  country  is  it  of  greater  importance  that  such 
should  he  the  case  than  in  this  country,  peculiar  fi  r  l  s  con- 
stitution and  the  character  of  its  people  (cheers).  I  trust 
that  in  England  a  territorial  aristocracy,  invested  witu  just 
powers  and  authority,  wiJl  long  he  maintained.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  essential  to  the  purposes  of  good  Govern- 
ment, and  I  am  also  convinced  that  a  timely  concession  iu  a 
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certain  state  of  public  opinion  and  of  society  would  bo  the 
most  effectual  way  of  maintaining  the  legitimate  authority 
df  a  territorial  aristocracy  (hear,  hear')  ;  and  if  I  thought 
that  the  continuance  of  this  protection  was  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  territorial  aristocracy,  I  should  see  in 
that  fact  a  very  strong  reason  for  the  preservation  of  pro- 
tection ;  but  I  must  see  whether  it  be  for  the  renl  interest  of 
the  territorial  aristocracy  to  attempt  to  maintain  its  authority 
by  continuing  restrictions  on  our  commercial  policy.  The 
question  is,  will  the  just  and  legitimate  influence,  of  the 
lauded  aristocracy  be  best  maintained  by  consenting  to 
forego,  or  by  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  this  protec- 
tion ?  My  firm  belief  is,  that  it  will  more  increase  the  just 
influence  of  that  body  now  to  forego  protection  (cheers  from 
the  Opposition  benches).  Why,  of  all  the  nuthoiitics  on  the 
subject,  there  is  not  one  who  dwells  more  upon  the  import- 
ance of  a  territorial  aristocracy,  upon  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  authority  of  the  aristocracy  in  this  country,  or 
who  dilates  mote  philosophically  upon  it,  than  Mr.  Burke. 
He  says  that  it  is  essential  that  a  territorial  aristocracy  should 
be  maintained  in  this  country:  he  says  that  the  aristocracy 
has  at  all  times  taken  the  lead  in  all  measures  of  reform  ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  great  strength  and 
support  of  conservative  government.  He  asks,  how  is  it 
that  the  territorial  aristocracy  of  England  has  so  long 
hiaintaincd  its  position  ?  and  he  says  that  it  is  because 
it  has  always  and  invariably  identified  itself  with  the 
people,  because  it  has  never  pertinaciously  insisted  on 
the  continuance  of  privileges  when  the  time  for  foregoing 
those  privileges  had  arrived.  He  draws  a  contrast  be- 
tween  the  aristocracy  of  England  wisely  consulting  public 
opinion,  relinquishing  its  privileges  when  called  upon  to  do 
so,  and  the  territorial  aristocracy  of  Frauce,  insisting  no 
the  retention  of  its  privileges  when,  from  the  course  of 
events,  those  privileges  could  no  longer  be  concealed.  In  a 
former  debate  my  lion,  friend  the  member  for  Dorsetshire, 
thinking,  perhaps,  he  was  tittering  a  severe  sarcasm,  though 
I  took  it  as  the  highest  possible  compliment,  compared  me 
to  a  Minister  of  France,  to  Turgot ;  and  he  thought  I  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  revolution  in  this  country  by 
adopting  and  applying  the  principles  of  Turgot.  Has  my 
honourable  friend  so  read  history  as  to  think  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Turgot  led  to  the  French  Revolution  ?  Does  my 
honourable  friend  think  that,  if  the  aristocracy  had  not  acted 
as  it  did — if  it  had  not  insisted  on  the  conies  and  on  the 
other  privileges  of  the  order,  the  doctrines  of  Turgot  would 
have  precipitated  the  French  Revolution  (hear,  hear)  ? 
Hoes  not  my  honourable  friend  feel  that  it  was  this  conduct 
'of  the  aristocracy,  this  asserting  of  bygone  rights  aud  im- 
munities, rather  than  the  doctrines  of  Turgot,  which  paved 
the  way  to  that  revolution  (hear,  hear)?  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  privileges  of  aristocracy  because  1  think  they  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  conceding  Free  Trade  in  this  country.  I  truly 
believe,  speaking  of  the  territorial  aristocracy  generally,  that 
they  will  receive  no  injury  from  such  a  policy.  J  make  ex- 
ceptions ;  but  speaking  generally  of  the  interests  of  land  in 
this  country,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  value  of  land,  that 
the  privileges  of  land,  or  the  influence  of  land,  will  now  lie 
diminished  by  acceding  to  that  policy  (cheers  from  the  Op- 
position). And  if  it  will  not,  I  am  sure  you  are  establish- 
ing only  a  new  claim  on  the  affections  aud  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  by  making  a  willing  sacrifice.  If  it  is  demon- 
strated that  these  laws  are  for  your  benefit,  then  you  are 
wise  to  maintain  them  ;  but  if  you  have  the  conviction  that 
agricultural  prosperity  and  the  value  of  land  and  of  agri- 
cultural produce  is  closely  interwoven  with  manufacturing 
prosperity,  then,  iu  this  country,  in  this  complicated  state 
>?f  society,  you  caunot  without  serious  danger  to  the  land, 
fix  a  great  and  lasting  charge  upon  the  manufacturing  po- 
pulation (hear)  ;  and  if  you  would  avoid  that,  then,  I  say, 
better  for  the  interest — the  extended  permanent  interest  of 
the  territorial  aristocracy  to  make  this  concession  fairly  and 
at  once  (cheers  from  the  Opposition  benches.)  There  are 
many  privileges  that  the  aristocracy  have  had  that  have  been 
voluntarily  abandoned,  and  without  any  loss  of  influence 
whatever.  How  long  is  it  since  one  of  these  privileges  was 
that  the  land  alone  should  form  a  qualification  for  a  seat  in 
this  house  (hear,  hear)  ?  That  was  one  of  the  ancient  pri- 
vileges of  aristocracy,  and  you  might  argue  that  the  aban- 
donment of  that  was  destructive  to  the  influence  of  a  terri- 
torial aristocracy  (hear,  hear).  The  constitution  and  long 
prescription  had  required  that  the  sole  means  of  entering  this 
house  was  by  the  possession  of  land ;  you  found  that  the 
law  was  avoided,  and  that  it  was  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  you  voluntarily  relinquished  it,  and  by  relinquishing 
it  has  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  been  diminished 
(hear,  hear)?  Was  not  this  a  proof,  among  many  others, 
that  power  has  been  secured  to  you  by  a  timely  abandon- 
ment of  nominal  privileges  much  more  than  by  a  pertina- 
cious adherence  to  them  (hear,  hear)  ?  Well,  now,  for 
some  months,  for  two  or  three  months,  we  have  had  before 
us  an  expectation  of  this  great  change  ;  the  country  has  had 
a  fair  knowledge  that,  if  this  law  should  pass,  there  will,  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1849,be  a  duty  of  Is.  only  applicable  to. 
the  import  of  foreign  corn.  The  people  of  this  country,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  a  reflecting  and  provident  people  ; 
they  look  forward  ;  and,  I  ask,  has  the  interest  of  land,  in 
consequence  of  the  announcement  of  the  contemplated 
change,  been  injuriously  affected, — are  farms  out  of  lease, 
has  there  been  less  demand  for  them  than  usual  ?  Is  there 
not  a  convictiou,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  about  with  capi- 
tal and  skill  to  enter  a  farm,  that  there  has  not  been,  for  the 
last  teu  years,  a  period  in  which  he  could  enter  on  his  occu- 
pation with  greater  advantage  than  at  this  moment  (hear)  ? 
There  must  be  in  this  house  many  gentlemen  who  have 
lately  had  farms  to  lease.  Have  the  offers  for  them  dimi- 
nished ?  Is  there  any  necessity  of  letting  them  at  lower 
rates  1  As  I  said  long  ago,  before  this  change  was  imputed 
to  me,  I  think  agricultural  is  to  such  an  extent  interwoven 
with  manufacturing  prosperity,  that  it.  is  more  dependent  on 
that  than  on  anything  else.  Reflection  has  confirmed 
me  in  that  opinion,  and  I  think  it  is  for  the  permaneit 
welfare  of  the  agricultural  interest,  that  we  should  lay 
tin-  substantial  and  certain  foundation  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  prosperity  (hear,  hear,  ami  Cheers).  The 
true  interests  of  the  land  must  be  co-existent  and  consistent 
with  the  prosperity  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  In 
point  of  fact,  agricultural  prosperity  cannot  exist  without 
commercial  prosperity.  In  all  relaxations  of  commercial  re- 
strictions we  lay  the  foundation  for  improved  commercial 
and  manufacturing  prosperity,  and,  therefore,  on  that  account 
T  look  forward  to  their  direct  operation  on  land,  and  I  feel 
satisfied  you  will  find  that  the  value  of  land  will  increase 
with  the  removal  of  these  restrictions  aud  with  the  new 
claims  which,  by  giving  your  consent,  you  will  have  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  (cheers).  And  as  to  these  laws,  I 
believe  that,  with  respect  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, not  enly  have  they  no  direct  interest  in  their  con-  ' 


ti nuance,  but  that  their  wishes  are  directly  to  the  contrary, 
and  that,  on  that  account,  such  laws  are  only  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  protracted  and  harassing  strife 
(cheers).    I  believe  that  the  repeal  of  these  laws  is  the  in- 
terest, direct  and  indirect,  of  the  agricultural  classes  also.  I 
cannot  acknowledge  that  they  aie  necessary  to  the  extension 
of  scientific  agriculture,  and  as  I  cannot  assign  that  reason 
for  the  maintenance  of  restrictions,  I  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  natural  presumption  is  in  favour  of  an  unrestricted 
trade  in  corn,  that  it  would  be  unjust  as  well  us  impolitic  to 
continue  longer  the  existing  prohibitions  (cheers).  After  the 
best  reflectionT  can  give  to  the  whole  of  the  subject,  therefore, 
I  now  deliberately  repeat  what  I  said  before, —  that  restric- 
tions which  at  first  I  believed  to  be  impolitic  1  now  believe  to 
be  unjust  (cheers).   I  am  sorry  that  this  conclusion  was  not 
fixed  in  my  mind  at  an  earlier  period  (ironical  cheers  fro.n 
the  protection  benches).  Yes,  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  cheer 
me  retain  their  former  impressions.  I  dare  say  their  views  are 
more  just  than  ours.    But,  even,  although  I  should  pay  the 
severe  penalty  of  losing  their  confidence,  it  is  my  duty  to  avow 
that  my  sentiments  have  undergone  a  change,  and  not  persist 
in  defending  restrictions  which  I  cannot  think  arc  consistent 
with  justice.  The  noble  lord  has  referred  to  the  relaxation  of 
restrictions  by  foreign  countries,  and  ha3  said  that  the  pro- 
mises I  made  two  or  three  months  ago  that  other  countries 
would  follow  our  example  and  relax  their  restrictive  system 
have  not  been  fulfilled.    Why,  considering  that  we  are  now 
only  going  into  committee  on  the  bill  (cheers),  considering 
we  are  told  that  the  law  will  never  pass,  and  that  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  here  or  elsewhere  it  will  be  defeated 
(cheers  from  the  protectionists),  the  noble  lord  cannot  ex- 
pect that  when  the  bill  has  only  been  read  a  second  time, 
foreign  countries  should  relax  their  restrictive  systems.  But 
I  did  not  promise  that  your  legislation  would  he  immediately 
followed  by  such  results.    I  prophesied  that  other  countries 
would  iu  time  follow  your  example,  but  I  did  not  say  they 
would  do  so  at  an  early  period.    There  are,  however,  coun- 
tries that  have  shown  a  willingness  to  adopt  your  course 
(cheers).    Since  I  made  the  declaration  iu  favour  of  a  more 
liberal  commercial  system,  the  Two  Sicilies  have  made  an 
alteration  in  their  commercial  code  (cheers,  ironically  taken 
up  by  the  protectionists).    That  is  a  small  country,  I  admit, 
hut  is  it  not  a  convincing  proof  that  you  have  made  some 
progress  already,  and  that  the  charge  made  by  the  noble  lord 
is  an  unfair  charge  to  he  made?    With  respect  to  France, 
the  noble  lord  said,  I  promised  that  France  would  adopt  our 
principles.    I  said  no  such  thing.    I  said  this — that  I  guve 
credit  to  the  French  Government  for  being  too  enlightened 
to  wish  to  persevere  in  all  their  present  restrictions  on 
British  articles  of  manufacture,  but  that  1  believed  that  Go; 
vernmeut  would  be  controlled  in  both  Chambers  by  the  in 
fluence  exercised  by  those  who  were  interested  iu  upholding 
the  present  restrictions  (cheers).  But  I  said  that  ultimately 
the  opinion  of  the  Government,  backed  asit  is  by  that  of  ninny 
intelligent  men  in  that  country,  would  prevail  over  these  in- 
terested parties,  aud  lead  the  way  to  a  more  liberal  commer- 
cial code.    That  is  w  hat  I  said,  aud  all  I  said.    I  did  not 
promise  that  there  would  be  an  immediate  alteration  in  the 
law.    What  I  said  then  I  now  believe.    I  believe  that  in 
France  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  consumers  will 
at  no  remote  period  prevail,  as  they  should  prevail,  over  the 
interests  of  the  few;  and  I  believe  now,  that  if  you  adhere 
to  your  mottoof  advancing  in  your  commercial  relaxations, 
France  will  follow  your  example ;  -but  that  if,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing, you  recede,  your  example  will  be  much  more  power- 
ful in  an  opposite  direction.    I  know  that  societies  have 
been  formed  in  France  to  introduce  into  commerce  and 
manufacture  a  freer  system.  They  will  be  able  to  show  that  it 
is  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  great  body  of  the  consumers 
that  they  should  buy  dear  and  had  hardware,  dear  and  bad 
cotton,  and  dear  and  bad  linen.  They  will  be  able  to  show  that 
the  great  mass  of  consumers  in  France  will  benefit  by 
obtaining  instead  the  cheaper  and  better  articles  of  this 
country.    But  I  never  promised,  knowing  as  I  did  the 
strength  of  the  interests  in  the  French  chambers,  that 
those  interests  would  at  once  yield  to  the  influence  of 
reason  (cheers) ;  that  on  the  approach  of  an  election  the 
Ministers  of  that  country  would  adopt  our  principles.  But 
if  you  set  them  the  example  we  now  propose,  this  example 
will  prevail — the  truth  of  these  principles  will  be  dis- 
covered in  France — the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  will  be  understood,  and,  being  understood,  they  will 
prevail  (cheers).   Well,  in  the  United  States,  I  believe 
they  will  prevail  there  also.    I  don't  say  immediately,  but  I 
know  this,  that  a  movement  is  taking  place  in  the  public 
mind  in  every  country  (cheers)  ;  and  that  the  example  of 
England,  as  it  told  most  powerfully  in  favour  of  restric- 
tion, will  now  be  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  re- 
laxation.     But   if  we    now    retrograde  —  if   we  say 
we  are  convinced  that  we  have  been   wrong  in  the 
steps  we  have  already  taken,  theu  we  shall  continue  in  every 
couutry  the  system  of  restriction.    The  noble  lord  said,  that 
if  we  got  the  corn  of  France  and  the  timber  of  Prussia,  the 
great  consideration  was,  what  we  should  get  them  to  take  in 
return.    Why,  suppose  they  took  nothing  in  return,  what 
should  we  suffer  from  that  (cheers  and  counter-cheers  from 
the  protectionists)  ?    On  what  principle  does  the  noble  lord 
think  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  ?   When  we  buy  the 
brandies  of  France  they  are  not  given  to  us — something  is 
given  in  exchange  for  theiif.    We  cannot  take  the  silks  of 
Frauce,  the  timber  of  Prussia,  and  the  corn  of  Prussia, 
without  paying  for  them — there  is  no  mode  of  making  pur- 
chases but  by  giving  an  equivalent  for  them, — but,  do  you 
send  out  gold  to  those  countries  now  ?    I  have  not  seen  any 
diminution  in  the  gold  of  the  Bank  of  England  that  could 
be  attributed  to  this  cause.    If  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
gold,  it  has  been  from  our  internal  concerns.  I  have  not  seen 
that  any  great  quantities  of  it  have  gone  to  Prussia.  What 
will  astouish  you  Btill  more  perhaps  is,  that  I  wish  it  had 
(cheersj.    This  country  would  be  able  to  command  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  gold  if  it  were  required  in  the  steady  and 
legitimate  course  of  trade.    When  a  regular  commerce  is 
carried  on  there  can  be  no  drain  of  gold,  and  even  if  they 
take  nothing  but  gold  we  can  only  procure  that  by  traus- 
mitting  our  manufactures  for  that  gold,  and  then  purchasing 
corn  and  timber  with  it.    I  should  not  be  alarmed,  there- 
fore, if  there  should  be  an  export  of  gold  from  this  country, 
knowing  that  we  shall  obtain  that  gold  by  exchanging  our 
manufactures  for  it.    No  such  export  can  take  place  as  will 
derange  our  internal  affairs,  or  derange  the  stability  of  our 
commerce.    By  permitting  a  freer  access  to  the  brandies 
and  silks  of  France,  1  am  persuaded  that  we  shall  inflict  no 
wound  on  the  commerce  of  this  country,  even  if  France 
should  not  adopt  the  same  with  reference  to  our  manufac- 
tures.   We  shall  be  able  to  get  a  better  and  a  cheaper  article 
bj  introducing  French  brandy,  and  we  shall  enable  our  own 
population  to  apply  what  they  save  to  the  purchase  of  other 
articles  of  consumption.   Of  course,  if  Frauce  could  see  her 


advantage  in  making  a  corresponding  relaxation  in  her  tariff, 

then  1  admit  that  direct  commerce  is  better  than  indirect  

that  it  is  better  to  exchange  immediately  than  to  carry  gold 
for  the  produce  of  other  countries.  But  if  we  can't  have  the 
double  advantage,  don't  let  us  refuse  to  have  the  single 
(loud  cheers).  If  we  can't  have  the  good  article  cheaper, do 
not  let  us  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  because  our  neigh- 
bours will  not  do  the  same.  Sir,  I  have  that  confidence  in 
the  example  of  England,  that  when  it  is  seen  to  be  in  favour 
of  commerce,  and  not  in  favour  of  restriction — when  the 
public  attention  in  different  countries  is  called  to  it — I  still 
retain  the  impression,  that  at  no  remote  period  this  prin- 
ciple will  ultimately  prevail.  I  therefore  reiterate  the  advice 
1  have  given  before,  that  England  should  take  for  her  motto, 
and  the  indication  of  your  intentions — "  Advance,  and  do 
not  retrograde  iu  the  course  of  your  commercial  policy.' 
( The  right  hon.  baronet  resumed  his  scat  amid  loud  aud 
continued  cheering). 

Mr.  Bankes  then  addressed  the  house,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 
Lord  J.  Russell  :  The  hon.  and  learned  member  wdio  bus 
just  sat  down  (Mr.  Bankes)  has  declared  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  taunt  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (SirR.  Peel)  with 
changing  his  opinion,  and  has  stated  that  he  believes  that 
change  of  opinion  to  be  sincere.  At  the  same  time  I  must 
suy,  that  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  was  so 
much  wanting  iu  argument,  and  consisted  so  much  of  a  repe- 
tition of  what  1  considered  taunt  against  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite,  that  I  do  consider  that  that  does  form  (lie 
staple  of  the  objections  which  are  felt  to  the  course  wliich 
the  Government  is  now  pursuing  (hear,  hear).  I  cannot  but 
ask,  supposing  the  right  hon.  gentleman — as  I  think  we  may 
in  justice  to  him  suppose — to  be  sinceiein  the  opinion  he  now 
professes,  I  cannot  but  ask,  what  course  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  pursue ?  Diminish,  as  much,  us  yon  please,  the  scar- 
city and  disease  of  potatoes  in  Ireland,  still  you  must  admit 
that  in  some  parts  of  that  country  there  does  exist  great  dis- 
tress. We  have  readily  agreed  to  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  that  distress,  and  have  admitted  that  relief  was 
required  by  some  extraordinary  measure.  Such  being  the 
case,  those  who  are  in  favour  of  a  change  of  the  Corn  Laws 
would  have  argued — it  is  impossible  for  them  not  to  have 
so  argued — that  this  formed  an  additional  ground  for  taking 
into  consideration  the  Corn  Laws  (hear,  hear).  It  would 
have  been  said  that  large  sums  of  public  money  would  have 
been  laid  out  in,  aud  a  great  portion  of  the  taxes  applied 
to  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  iu  cases  where  they  are 
sufl'cring  from  want  of  food,  and  yet  you  still  maintain  a  law 
by  w  hich  food  is  not  admitted  here  from  foreign  countries 
ready  to  send  it  us  (hear,  hear).  If  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  had  thought  that  these  Corn  Laws  ought  to. 
be  maintained  under  all  circumstances,  he  might  have  made 
an  urgument  for  their  maintenance  ;  but  if  such  is  not  his 
opinion — if  he  feels  that  these  laws  could  not  be  maintained 
to  the  advantage  of  this  empire — how  intolerable  would 
huve  been  the  position  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
if  he  had  attempted  to  defend  these  laws,  and  had  asked 
only  for  temporary  remedies  and  t?mporary  grauts  for 
relief  (hear,  hear,  hear).  What  other  course  could  the  right 
lion,  gentleman,  as  the  Minister  of  a  great  country,  take 
— holding  the  opinion  he  professes,  and  I  believe  sincerely 
entertains,  that  this  question  ought  to  be  finally  settled — 
than  that  which  he  lias  taken  (hear,  hear)  ?  No  doubt 
this  is  not  cousistent  with  the  course  he  took  before,  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  with  great  satisfaction, 
"  I  see  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion."  1  think  we  have 
heard  arguments  in  variety  for  the  last  few  years, 
which  I  need  not  endeavour  now  to  repeat,  sufficient 
to  show  that  these  Corn  Laws  have  produced  great 
evils  in  this  country,  and  that  in  times  of  distress,  when  food 
was  dear,  mortality  and  crime  have  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  dearness  of  food  (hear,  hear).  I  know  but  one  ex- 
ample like  the  consistency  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman would  seem  to  recommend,  and  that  is  continued  in 
the  novel  of  Gil  Bias.  I  recollect  that  Gil  Bias,  when 
assistant  to  Dr.  Sangrado,  says  to  his  master,  "  1 
have  now  been  your  assistant  for  some  months, 
and  I  see  that  every  case  ends  fatally;  we  have 
tried  bleeding  and  hot  water  whether  the  patient  was  a 
young  person  or  old,  whether  the  illness  was  sudden  or 
of  long  standing,  and  the  termination  has  always  been  the 
same;  we  have  effected  no  cure;  our  treatment  has  only 
increased  the  disease,  and  ended  in  death."  And  then  Dr. 
Sangrado  replies,  "  It  is  quite  true ;  there  is  not  a 
case  in  which  we  have  effected  a  cure;  my  treatment 
seems  to  have  no  good  result;  hut  I  have  written 
a  book  to  show  that  it  is  the  only  cure,  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  to  change  it"  (cheers  and  laughter). 
The  hon.  aud  learned  gentleman  seems  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  evils  approaching  us,  and  it  appeal's  that  he  bus 
found  a  great  likeness  between  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite and  Neckar.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  those  points  of 
resemblance  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  bus 
a'luded,  or  any  resemblance  between  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn  Laws  and  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  though  I  am  no  admirer  of  his  wisdom,  firmness, 
or  talent.  Ihelieve  that  the  cause  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  the  oppression  of  the  French  people,  and  I  entirely 
agree  in  those  observations  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  quoted  from  Burke,  to  the  effect  that 
the  safety  and  the  security  of  the  aristocracy  of  this 
country  depends  on  their  wise  observance  of  publie 
opinion,  and  their  determination  not  to  maintain  laws  wliich 
the  country  feels  convinced  are  injurious  to  it  (hear,  hear). 
I  wish  to  maintain  the  landlord  aristocracy,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  them  supplanted  by  any  other  class  of  the 
community;  but  I  think,  with  respect  to  these  Corn 
Laws,  that  if  the  aristocracy  went  on  from  year  to 
year  maintaining  laws  which  it  could  be  shown  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  price  of  corn  grown  on  their  own  land, 
and  thereby  tending  to  increase  their  income :  aud  if,  as 
might  be  the  case,  the  majority  of  the  community  came  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  aristocracy  were  acting  from  such 
motives,  there  would  then  be  no  position  so  dangerous  to 
them  as  the  obstinate  maintenance  of  those  laws  (hear).  And 
when  these  Corn  Laws  are  done  away  with — when  that  date 
of  February,  Ls  19,  arrives,  in  what  respect  will  the  landed 
aristocracy  be  in  a  worse  position  than  they  ought  to  be  ac- 
cording to  equity  and  just  laws  (hear,  hear)?  They  will 
not  have  any  disadvantage  by  being  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion which  other  classes  of  the  community  have.  The  la" 
is,  generally  speaking,  to  be  equal  to  all  (bear,  hear).  The 
aristocracy  are  not  to  have  the  advantage  of  protection  for 
cr>rn ;  neither  are  the  manufacturers  or  commercial  men  to 
have  protection  or  prohibition  with  reference  to  articles  in 
which  they  deal.  There  is  not,  in  that  respect,  therefore,  to 
be  any  inequality.   All  parties  are  to  be  placed  on  equal 
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terms ;  and  with  respect  to  other  matters,  I  do  not  know  any 
country  in  tl>c  world  where  any  class  has  n  position  at  once 
so  honourable,  so  advantageous,  and  I  would  almost  say,  so 
easy  to  fulfil  as  the  English  landed  aristocracy  (hear,  bear). 
They  are  in  the  possession  of  great  property,  which  has  been 
increased  enormously  riuce  the  time  when  manufactures  and 
commerce,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  took  a  great 
start  and  niade  great  progress  (bear,  hcarj.  They  hare  the 
advantage  of  competing  for  political  power  with  nil  the  other 
classes  of  the  community,  and  they  are  able  to  obtain  places 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  whilst  they  nearly  possess  the 
whole  of  the  House  of  Lords;  and  they  have  the  further 
advantage  which  a  civilised  community,  such  as  is  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  always  carries  with  it  (hear,  hear).  I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  class  in 
any  country  in  the  world  which  the  English  landed  aris- 
tocracy have  to  envy  (hear,  hear) ;  and  if  I  were  asked  with 
respect  to  their  political  power,  1  should  say,  that  while  they 
competed  with  other  classes  of  the  community,  which  like- 
wise have  acquired  wealth,  and  likewise  have  intelligence, 
and  are  fitted  to  rise  to  the  highest  posts  which  British  sub- 
jects can  occupy  under  the  constitution,  the  English  aristo- 
cracy need  to  be  proud  to  fill  no  other  situation  than  that, 
which  their  own  ability,  exertions,  and  industry,  and  those 
of  their  forefathers,  enable  them  to  do.  The  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  seems  much  alarmed  at  the  idea  that 
the  country  will  have  to  pay  very  dearly  for  this  boon  of 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  he  appears  afraid 
thnr  we  shall  part  with  all  the  gold  in  the  country. 
Wheat  is  to  be  brought  from  other  countries,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  foreigners  will  take  nothing  but  gold  in  exchange. 
But  gold  must  be  obtained  somewhere  :  and  so,  if  we  have 
gold,  we  must  give  manufactures  in  exchange  for  it.  But 
then  it  is  contended  that  we  do  not  know  the  price  that 
must  be  paid  for  gold  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  that  matter 
may  be  safely  left  to  the  manufacturers,  who  will  know  the 
price  which  gold  naturally  should  bear  (hear,  hear).  There 
fore  I  say  that  any  alarm  of  that  kind  is  really  preposterous. 
In  point  of  fact  there  has  been  for  several  years  a  great 
quantity  of  wheat  imported;  at  first  there  was  an  exportation 
of  bullion  and  of  specie,  but  after  two  or  three  years  the 
course  of  trade  became  regulated,  the  export  of  our  manu- 
factures has  increased,  and  these  manufactures  have  been 
taken  iu  exchange  for  corn.  Such  will  be  the  result  when 
trade  is  constantly  carried  on,  as  w  ill  be  the  case  under  the 
law  which  the  right  bon.  baronet  has  proposed  (hear,  hear). 
And  now,  Sir,  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  with 
regard  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  also 
spoken,  namely,  as  to  the  division  which  has  taken  place 
between  him  and  those  who  follow  the  noble  lord  the  mem- 
ber for  Lynn,  and  those  who  still  follow  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  and  I 
must  say,  I  do  not  think  this  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen 
lor  the  first  time  during  the  present  year  (hear,  hear).  What- 
ever may  be  said,  a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed.  It 
has  appeared  to  me  for  years  that  the  opinions  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  opinions 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Deportment,  and  the  opinions  of  others  who  now  act 
with  them  have  been  exceedingly  different  from  the  opinions 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken, 
und  of  others  who  have  acted  with  him  during  the  present 
session.  Accordingly  we  have  seen,  from  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  ministry,  that  there  has  been  this  great 
difference  of  opinion  between  them.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  said,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  session,  that  the  experience 
of  the  last  three  years  of  Free  Trade,  in  certain  articles, 
has  convinced  him  of  the  propriety  of  proceeding  in  the 
same  course  ;  but  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
been  a  friend  of  the  protection  so  common  on  the 
part  of  the  great  body  who  vote  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  why  were  those  experiments  in  Free 
Trade  made  ?  What  could  have  induced  those  experiments 
in  the  commercial  policy — the  enlightened  and  the  enlarged 
policy,  as  I  think,  out  at  all  events,  the  commercial  policy 
opposed  to  the  views  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  below  the  gang- 
way ?  We  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years, 
whether,  with  respect  to  this  commercial  policy, or  the  Cana- 
dian Corn  Bill,  or  on  religious  questions,  such  as  the  Mav- 
nooth  Bill,  that  there  has  been  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Government  and  those  who,  before  they  suc- 
ceeded to  office,  were  their  most  active  and  cordial  allies. 
What  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  ?  The  con- 
clusion is,  that  though  there  was  a  union  to  put  an  end  to 
the  late  Government — though  there  was  a  combination,  there 
was  no  party  united  in  their  views  of  public  policy.  There- 
fore, I  think  for  the  public  interests,  it  is  better,  far  better, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  entertain  his  views  of 
public  policy,  and  that  those  gentlemen  should  fairly  declare 
their  views  and  the  opinions  they  honestly  entertain,  and 
vote  against  the  right  hon.  baronet  (hear,  hear).  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  who  has  last  spoken  has  referred  to 
an  association — meaning  what  is  commonly  known  by  the 
League,  and  of  another  association  existing  across  the  chan- 
nel, with  another  object — the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union. 
Now,  I  do  beg  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  consider  a 
little — as  he  has  so  strong  a  dislike  to  yielding  to  associa- 
tions, as  he  does  not  approve  of  the  course  of  policy  which 
has  been  agitated  iu  our  market  places,  and  in  ourstreets  for 
years,  and  as  he  thinks  it  wiser  that  improvements  should 
commence  with  Parliament,  and  should  be  sent  as  law  at 
once  among  the  people  ruther  than  that  they  should  be  the 
consequence  of  popular  agitation — as  I  collect  that  to 
be  his  opinion — I  wish  that  he,  and  those  who  act 
with  him,  would  consider  the  experience  of  late  years. 
For  many  years  we  contended  for  the  question  of  Par- 
liamentary reform.  I  remember,  Sir,  that  I  said  in  this 
bouse,  if  we  did  not  allow  it  to  flow  on  with  the  river, 
we  must  expect  it  to  rush  like  the  torrent.  I  was  laughed 
at  for  that  expression  ;  it  wag  said  to  be  an  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous expression.  But  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  intro- 
duced, the  popular  fury  rose  to  such  a  height  that  it  would 
consent  to  nothing  but  the  bill;  and  it  was  then  seen  that  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  made  some  concession  to  the 
previous  agitation.  And,  with  regard  to  the  subjects  which 
may  arise  when  the  question  of  corn  shall  be  settled,  especi- 
ally with  respect  to  that  country  to  which  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  Lynn,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  have 
alluded,  I  hope  that  he  and  others  will  consider  whether 
there  may  not  be  measures  which  it  will  be  wise  in  Parliament 
to  enact,  before  we  are  dictated  to  by  popular  agitation 
(cheers).  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  if  we  mean,  as  I  trust  it  is 
our  destiny,  to  give  a  great  example  to  the  nations  of  the 
world — to  teach  the  nations  of  the  world  how  to  live — we,  the 
House  of  Commons,  ought  most  deeply  to  consider  which 
of  our  institutions  and  laws  are  founded  npon  truth,  upon 
reason,  and  upon  justice  (cheers).   You  find  fault  with  the 


right  hon.  gentleman  for  now  declaring  the  Corn  Laws  to 
be  unjust.  Why  are  they  unjust?  Because  they  arc  re- 
strictions; and  if  they  are  not  authorised  and  justified  by 
the  general  safety  and  welfare  of  the  country,  we  ought  not 
to  uphold  what  arc  otherwise  unjust  laws.  And,  if  there 
are  oilier  laws  which  stand  in  the  same  position,  do  not  wait 
till  agitation  shall  render  a  change  inevitable.  Be  wise  be- 
forehand (hear,  hear).  Profit  by  the  example  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  of  the  reform  in  Parliament,  and  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  nnd  endeavour  to  secure  what  alone  can  he  maintained. 
Stand  by  the  institutions  that  are  good,  and  give  timely  cor- 
rection to  abuses  which  are  unworthy  of  your  support.  This 
is  the  way,  I  am  convinced,  by  which  you  will  give  a  great 
and  noble  example,  and  by  which,  in  the  sight  of  all  nations, 
it  will  be  said  "Truly  this  is  a  great  nation,  this  is  a  wise 
and  understanding  people  (hear,  hem  )." 


THE  CONDITION  OF  01*11  WEST  INDIAN 
COLONIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Economist. 

Sin, — In  a  circular  which  I  addressed  in  May,  1845,  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  Jamaica  Railway,  I  said: 

"I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  fulling  off 
in  the  aggregate  production  of  the  Island  staples,  may  be  traced 
to  many  concurring  causes  besides  that  of  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very. I  apprehend,  that  the  want  of  the  necessary  capital,  on 
the  part  of  resident  proprietors— the  want  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  absentees  (resulting  from  deficient  crops,  the  natural 
effects  of  the  great  social  changes  which  have  been  so  recently 
brought  about) — the  numerous  instances  in  which  estates  are 
the  subject  of  legal  proceedings — and,  above  all,  the  inexperi- 
ence of  the  bulk  of  the  community,  as  to  the  most  economical 
mode  of  applying  free  labour,  added  to  the  comparatively  small 
progress  which  has  been  hitherto  made  in  agricultural  science 
have, one  and  all, so  overlaid  and  entangled  the  question  of  com- 
parative cost  between  the  two  systems,  that  the  solution  of  this 
most  important  and  interesting  problem,  by  a  deliberate,  and 
careful,  and  practical  analysis  of  every  branch  of  the  subject, 
has  yet  to  be  attempted. 

"  Connected,  as  it  is,  with  the  success  of  the  railway,  as  well 
as  of  other  pro  jects  for  benefiting  the  island,  I  have  determined 
on  devoting  a  few  months  of  prospective  leisure  to  the  task. 
With  this  view,  I  have  engaged  the  services  of  Sir.  Thomas 
Dickon,  of  Thorseway,  near  Caistor,  Lincolnshire,  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  long  and  extensively  known  as  nn  experienced 
and  scientific  agriculturist,  and  who  will  accompany  me  to  Ja- 
maica. With  his  assistance,  it  i3  my  intention  to  ascertain,  by 
personal  observation,  the  actual  condition  and  present  mode  of 
cultirating  estates;  and  it  will  be  our  united  endeavour  to  apply 
to  the  necessities  of  tropical  agriculture  the  results  of  practical 
experience  in  this  country." 

I  will  now  submit  as  briefly  ns  I  can  the  result  of  our  ob- 
servations in  Jamaica.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  will  ad 
dress  myself  seriatim  to  the  various  causes  which  I  had 
previously  imagined  as  having  a  concurrent  influence  in  the 
decreased  aggregate  production  of  the  island. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  has,  of  itself,  had  a  considerable 
effect;  because  with  it  the  artificial  system  of  production 
without  profit  has  received  a  serious  check.  I  need  not 
trouble  you  with  any  explanation  of  the  causes  which  made 
the  original  cultivator  of  a  sugar  estate  by  slave  labour  depen- 
dent upon  the  English  capitalist  for  the  necessary  means;  or 
the  temptation  which  was  held  out,  by  the  facility  with  which 
such  assistance  was  procured,  to  injudicious  investments. 
It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  state  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  Jamaica  estates  were  constantly  under  mort- 
gage to  English  merchants,  whose  annual  emoluments  in 
the  shape  of  interest,  commission,  freights,  and  overcharges 
on  supplies,  were  so  great,  as  to  reconcile  them  to  the  impro- 
bability of  their  being  repaid  the  principal  money ;  while 
the  planter  had  no  alternative  but  to  continue  the  cultiva- 
tion possibly  with  the'hope  of  ultimate  independence,  but 
certainly  as  the  only  means  of  propitiating  his  creditor,  and 
saving  himself  from  foreclosure  and  ejectment.  So  long  as 
slavery  existed,  he  contributed,  by  the  labour  of  his  slaves, 
to  the  production  of  the  estate.  Abolition  deprived  him  of 
this,  and  left  him  a  mere  incumbrance  on  the  mortgagee. 
The  latter  received  an  instalment  of  the  debt  in  his  share  of 
the  20  millions  compensation  fund,  and  finding  himself  the 
only  responsible  party  in  the  transaction,  declined  to  incur 
the  hazard  and  expense  of  working  the  estate  by  free  labour. 
The  result  of  all  this  has  been,  that  a  large  number  of  es 
tates  have  been  abandoned,  which,  under  a  sounder  system, 
would  never  have  existed. 

As  somewhat  analogous  to  the  preceding  may  be  cited  the 
cases  of  numerous  estates,  where  joint-ownerships — receiver- 
ships iu  chancery — life  interests — and  other  similar  predica- 
ments, have  only  begun  to  operate  seriously  when  a  stop 
was  put  to  their  being  worked  by  slave  labour.  Any  one 
acquainted  with  Jamaica  will  be  at  no  loss  to  adduce  in- 
stances in  every  parish  where  the  finest  properties  are  ren- 
dered wholly  unproductive  by  some  one  of  the  aforenamed 
causes,  and  which  might  be  advantageously  cultivated,  could 
the  legal  difficulties  be  removed. 

Another  serious  drawback  upon  the  cultivation  has  been 
found  in  the  long  and  unexampled  droughts  to  which  the 
island  has  been  exposed  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
effects  of  these  visitations  have  no  doubt  been  aggravated  by 
the  fact  of  their  occurrence  at  the  lime  when  the  transition 
from  slavery  to  freedom  had  unhinged  the  usual  relations  of 
society,  and  had  beyond  all  dispute  (for  a  time  at  least)  de- 
prived the  planters  of  that  labour  which  was  indispensable 
to  the  efficient  cultivation  of  their  estates.  It  will  be  rea- 
dily understood  how  two  such  powerful  causes  have  com- 
bined to  dissipate  the  available  means  of  the  planter,  and 
bring  about  the  inevitable  abandonment  of  the  cultivation. 

Here,  then,  we  have  important  elements  of  decreased  pro- 
duction, which,  although  called  into  action  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  free  for  slave  labour,  have  really  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  comparison  of  the  relative  cost  of  cither  system. 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  arguments  and  position 
of  those  who  are  unaffected  by  any  of  the  preceding  contin- 
gencies. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  Jamaica  planters,  and  reiterated  by  the 
absentee  proprietors,  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  supply  of 
lubour  on  sufficiently  reasonable  terms  to  work  the  estates 
to  profit ;  and  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  secure  conti- 
nuous labour  from  the  negroes  Many  rate  of  wages;  that 
immigration  is  consequently  indispensable,  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  this  double  difficulty  ;  and  it  is  made  a  grouud  of 
complaint,  that  while  they  are  threatened  with  an  increased 
competition  in  the  home  market,  they  are  so  hampered  by 
government  restrictions  as  to  be  prevented  from  increasing 
their  population  to  any  sensible  extent. 

During  our  recent  sojourn  in  Jamaica,  Mr.  Dickon  and  I, 
either  together  or  separately,  visited  18  out  of  the  22  parishes 
into  which  the  island  is  divided.  Our  avowed  object  was  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  the  system  of  cultivation  and  ma- 
nufacture of  the  staples,  and  the  all-important  question  of 
the  supply  of  labour,  confining  myself,  for  the  moment,  to 


the  latter  topic.  We  found  that,  although  everybody  WM 
ready  to  bear  witness  to  the  generally  acknowledged  want  of 
labour  in  his  district,  the  cases"  were  exceedingly  rare  (so 
rare,  indeed,  that  I  could  actually  enumerate  them),  wheto 
our  informants  spoke  from  their  own  perfonal  experience; 
and  in  these  cases  a  little  inquiry  sufficed  to  show  that  tin. 
unwillingness  of  the  labourers  to  work  updll  the  estates 
might  be  traced  to  either  inability  to  pay  the  wiujc*,  or  son:« 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  rate. 

The  best  evidence  which  I  can  adduce  of  there  being  ru/ 
general  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  to  work,  to 
the  fact,  that  we  met  with  more  than  one  instance  where  they 
had  continued  to  labour  on  the  estate  without  ha\ing  re- 
ceived their  wages  for  many  months,  but  wcrs  depending  oj' 
the  honour  of  their  employer  to  pay  them  out  of  tiit-  fust  money 
which  came  Into  his  hands.  We  also  found  that  from  some 
parishes,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  planters  were  the 
most  reduced,  the  negroes  had  migrated  toothers,  some  30 
and  10  miles  distant,  in  search  of  employment — not  so  mucbt 
for  increased  wages,  as  for  the  3akc  of  securing  regularity  in 
their  payment. 

It  must,  however,  be  recorded  that,  in  some  districts,  wo 
found  that  the  labourers  had,  in  the  month  of  August  after" 
the  anniversary  of  emancipation,  and  for  n  week  or  ten  days 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  vernal  and  autumnal  rains, 
almost  universally  absented  themselves  from  their  labour  on 
the  estates. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  great  evils  to  which  such  nn 
interruption  must  subject  the  planter  ;  but  even  these  arc 
certainly  to  be  mitigated,  and,  I  believe,  effectually  overcome 
by  a  greater  regard  than  is  at  present  paid  to  providing  con- 
tinuous employment,  whereby  many  portions  of  the  cultiva- 
tion might  be  more  economically  and  efficiently  performed 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  by  the  payment  of  such  money- 
wages  as  will  induce  the  labourer  to  value  his  place  more 
than  his  provision  ground. 

But  I  shall  be  met  by  the  assurance,  that  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  will  not  admit  of  paying  higher  wages  than  Is.  or 
Is.  3d.  per  diem.  Let  us  examine  for  ourselves.  The  mate- 
rials are  not  always  at  hand  to  analyse  the  outgoings  of  a 
Jamaica  estate  ;  but  I  happen  to  have  before  me  the  parti- 
culars of  one  of  the  estates  which  we  visited,  and  which 
bears  so  fully  upon  this  head,  that  I  shall  be  excused  for 
giving  them  at  length.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  fully 
corroborate  the  accounts  already  published  by  the  Jamaica 
Agricultural  Society  respecting  Denbigh  liaise  Hall  and 
Seville  estates. 

Account  of  Actum,  Expenses  of  Moxf-v  Musk  Estate  ix 
the  Parish  of  Vnnn,  Jamaica. 
For  30  Acres  of  Plants. 
Ploughing,  three  men  per  acre ;  opening  plough  boles, 
30;  dropping  manure  and  planting,  26;  carrying 
out  manure,  15  ;  first  cleaning  and  supplying,  12 ; 
second  cleaning,  8  ;  third  cleaning  and  banking,  14  ; 


trashing  (if  heavv  lodges),  10       ..  ..  ..  3,540 

For  200  Acres  Eatoons. 
First  turning  trash  and  moulding,  8  men  per  acre; 
cleaning  and  supplying,  7;  cleaning  and  moulding 
supplies,  5;  booting  (lightly),  4    ..  ..  ..  4,800 

For  30  Acres  Guinea  Corn. 
Planting,  2  men  per  acre  ;  singling  nnd  moulding,  10  ; 

supplying  and  drawing  suckers,  12  ..  ..  720 

Billing  (iU  acres  pastures,  at  2  men  per  acre    ..  ..  120 

Employment  during  Crop. 
About  the  works— say,  totid  for  crop,  10  weeks  . .  2,720 
Cutting  canes,  25  per  cUem    ..       ..       ..       ..  ZJOCO 

Tying  canes  and  loading  wains  (inferior  hands) . .  2,000 
Children  drying  trasb,  10  for  10  weeks     ..       ..  800 

Wain-men  and  boys,  10  per  day    800 

Waggoner  and  boy    1!>2 

1  head  carpenter  and  3  assistants  1,040 

  9,552 

1  wain-man  and  boy  out  of  crop   400 

I  cattle  boys  for  365  days  each    730 

3  grass  cutters  for  200  do    760 

  1,910 


Total        ..         ..■         ..  20,642 
£.  s.  a. 

Cost  of  15,636  days' labour,  at  Is  7sl  16  0 

—  4,206       —  at6d  lo5  8-0 

—  800        —  at  4id    . .       . .     15   o  0 

Total  cost     ..    Sterling  901  19  0 


Add  the  following  general  charges  in  Jamaica  old  cur- 
rency : 

£.  s.  d. 

Coopers  raising  and  heading  200  hhds.  at  3s.  4d.,  and 

60  puns,  at  5s.             . .          . .          . .          . .    48  6  8 

Carpenter  200/.,  3  masons  50/.,  blacksmith  20/.         ..270  0  0 
Watchmen  40/.,    domestic  servants    180/.,  mason 

work 50/.        ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  270  0  0 

Coppersmith  work  40/.,  wharfage  100/.,  ranger  20/.  ..  100  0  O 
Medical  attendance  25/.,  cattleman  20/.,  mill  tim- 
bers, 10/.         . .          . .          . .          . .          . .    55  0  0 

Staves,  puncheons,  packs,  ileals,  and  smiths' coals  ..  290  0  0 
Nails,  rivets.,  tools,  &c,  17/.,  sundries  for  steam  en- 
engine,  20/.      ..          ..          ..          ..          ..    57  O  0 

Beef,  pork,  lard,  &c.  &c.  105/.,  lamp  and  punt  oil,  tal- 
low, &c,  48/.    ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  153  0  0 

Taxes  280/.,  10  head  cattle  purchased  180/.  ..         ..  400  0  0 

All  salaries, attorney  included        ..          ..          ..  360  0  0 

Currency  2,103  6  s 

Sterling  1,202  0  0 

Add  for  day  labour    ..      ..    90119  0 


Total  expenditure     ...       .£2,163  19  0 

Estimated  value  of  200  hhds.  sugar  at 30/. 
currency     . .  . .  . .  . .  £6,000 

Ditto  of  60  puns,  rum  at  IS/,  do.  . .  1,080 

Currency  7,080— or  £4,248  sterl. 

The  foregoing  valuations  of  the  produce  are  too  low, but  I 
adhere  implicitly  to  the  original  figures. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  gross  revenue  of  4,Z50l.  sterling, 
produced  by  20,1)42  days' labour,  at  rates  varying  from  Is. and 
J^d.  per  day,  and  costing  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  !>00/. 
Without  going  into  the  questions  of  how  far  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  estate  might  have  been  increased  by  the  sale  of  corn 
and  cattle,  which  form  items  on  the  debit  side,  or  bow  far 
the  labour  actually  employed  might  by  the  more  extensive 
use  of  implements  have  beeu  economised,  I  think  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  if  necessary  the  daily  wages  might  have 
been  augmented  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  without  subjecting 
the  proprietor  to  anything  like  loss  iu  his  cultivation. 

The  estate  in  question  has  no  peculiar  advantages  beyond 
those  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  was  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  under  the  charge  of  the  sou  of  the  proprietor,  and  al- 
though suffering  from  many  portions  of  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem, >ts  general  condition  nnd  appearance  were  among  the 
best  which  we  witnessed.  We  were  assured  that  the  only 
labourers  employed  were  the  former  slaves  on  the  estate. 

We  are  again  told  that  no  amount  of  wages  will  secure 
continuous  labour.  This  assertion  was  not  borne  out  by 
what  we  saw  upon  several  estates,  and  certainly  it  is  com- 
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pletcly  refilled  by  our  experience  in  tlie  construction  of  the 
railway  between  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town.  We  cm- 
ployed  for  upwards  of  a  year  an  average  of  000  men,  without 
eiperieiichvg  at  any  time  any  difficulty  from  interrupted  la- 
bour. I  shall  be  told  that  we  paid  exorbitant  wages,  and  that 
the  work  was  such  as  suited  the  tastes  of  the  negroes  from  its 
nature  and  novelty.  True.wc  paid  Vs.  per  diem,  but  we  took 
care  to  aocompnny'it  with  strict  and  constant  supervision,  and 
■wc  found  our  account,  in  substituting  the  pick  axe,  the 
shovel,  and  the  irifeClbarrow,  lor  the  worn  out  hoe  and 
little  wooden  bow],  whereby  we  secured  the  removal  of  10 
cubic  yards  of  earth  as  the  daily  t  isk,  and  for  which  we 
should .have  had  to  pay  something  like  lis.  (id.  in  England. 
I  cannot  well  imagine  what  there  was  in  either  the  nature  or 
novelty  of  the  work  to  make  it  more  inviting  than  the  labour 
on  an  estate,  or  on  their  own  provision  grounds.  The  only 
coercion  we  used  was  the  certainty  of  dismissal  for  absence, 
and  we  found  it  work  well.  *  »  * 

The  capital  which  some  would  suggest  should  have  been 
devoted  to  the  economy  of  manual  labour — to  the  erection  of 
steam  engines — the  laying  down  of  tramways — the  importa- 
tion of  skilled  agricultural  labourers  and  artisans — to  the  ju- 
dicious management  of  cattle — the  more  perfect  and  scien- 
tific tillage  of  your  soil,  and  the  more  economical  manufac- 
ture of  your  produce — has  been  devoted  to  the  importation 
of  human  beings— to,  in  short,  a  modified  species  of  slave 
trade.  You  have  Staked  your  existence  on  physical 
strength  —  you  have  asked  for  and  obtained  "liberty 
to  compete"  —  you  have  had  a  clear  stage,  and  you 
must  look  for  no  favour.  Look  around  you.  Your  lirst 
competitors  are  the  East  Indians,  with  their  labour  at  3di 
per  day  ;  your  next,  the  planters  of  Java,  China,  and  Manilla, 
with  their  millions  of  populations;  your  next,  those  of  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  with  their  crowds  of  African  slaves,  whose  thews 
aud  sinews  are  so  many  mere  marketable  machines,  to  be 
used  and  used  until  they  snap,  aud  are  replaced  by  others. 

I  refrain  from  urging,  with  tiie  force  which  the  subject 
merits,  the  injustice  which  any  scheme  of  immigration,  by 
means  of  public  taxation,  must  inflict  upon  the  mercantile 
classes  in  the  towns,  or  on  those  planters  who  look  to  other 
appliances  than  manual  labour  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ; 
and  above  all,  on  the  present  labouring  population,  who  al- 
ready pay  3-5ths  of  the  duties  on  imports,  aud  who  are  to  be 
further  taxed  for  the  mere  purpose  of  creating  their  own 
competitors.  I  will  rather  ask,  Who  can  magnify  the  evils 
of  a  system  of  small  holdings  and  separate  self-dependence 
when  once  created,  or  who  can  set  bounds  to  the  demo- 
ralising effects  which  the  introduction  of  a  large  body  of 
Pagan  Hill  Coolies  is  to  have  upon  the  nascent  Christianity 
of  the  negro  race? — or  what  can  guarantee  the  island  (for 
the  laws  do  not)  against  a  general  defection  on  the  part  of 
the  Coolies  alter  the  first  twelve  mouths,  and  their  becoming 
an  idle  and  dangerous  body  of  vagrants,  locust-like,  cursing 
the  land?  It  will  be  in  vain  that  the  colonists  shall  seek  to 
rid  themselves  of  their  presence  by  incurring  the  vast  ex. 
penditure  of  their  removal.  The  pollution  of  their  vices 
will  have  been  already  sown  broadcast,  aud  cannot  fail  to 
yield  a  corresponding  harvest. 

If,  then,  we  look  at  immigration  as  a  remedy  for  high 
\vages  and  interrupted  labour,  we  find  it  unavailing — as  a 
means  of  enabling  the  planter  to  sustain  increased  com- 
petition, a  broken  reed — or  as  a  financial  operation,  an 
unwise  investment.  We  find  it  too  depending  on  injustice 
for  its  accomplishment,  and  involving  in  its  operation  an 
amount  of  social  evil  which  it  is  sickening  to  contemplate. 

In  my  next  letter  1  will  endeavour  to  trace  some  of  the 
real  difficulties  which  beset  Jamaica  interests. —  I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  William  Smith. 

London,  :30th  April,  181G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

Great  Tdrriugton,  Devon,  April. 

Sin, — I  shall  thank  you  to  insert  in  your  paper  the 
account  of  the  distribution  of  the  beds  and  betiding  given  to 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood,  I 
should  have  written  the  account  of  the  distribution  before, 
but  severe  illness  in  my  family  has  cauced  the  delay. 

Good  Friday  last  was  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  distiibutio 
of  the  Leagrie-prescut  to  the  labourers  of  this  town  an 
neighbourhood.   About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
labourers  from  different  parishes  round  Torringlon  began  to 
assemble  at  my  house,  and  were  there  met  by  the  Rev.  James 
lluekpitt,  Independent  Minister,  with  T.  K.  Taplcy,  Esq. 
surgeon,  Philip  Fry,  Esq.,  M.ll.C.V.S.,  und  a  great  numb 
of  other  friends,  with  the  Great  Torrington  reporter  for  tl 
A'oW/i  Devon  Journal,  Mr.  Thomas  Elsworthy,  who  gave 
report  ofthe  distribution  of  the  beds,&c.,  in  that  paper.  The 
liev.  James  Buckpitt  addressed  the  labourers  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  length,  and  under  the  canopy  of  a  blue  sky  and 
a  bright  son  explained  to  them  the  object  that  the  National 
Auti  Corn-Law  League  bad  in  view  in  thus  peeking  a  repeal 
of  the  Corn  cud  Provision  Laws.    The  rev.  gentleman  told 
the  labourers  that  the  League,  hearing  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  were  in  such  a  destitute  state  through  me,  George 
Toms,  who  had  put  himself  in  communication  respecting 
their  destitution,  had  induced  the  benevolent  individuals  to 
send  them  the  present  of  beds  and  bedding  which  they  had 
that  day  met  to  receive,  and  he  trusted  that  when  tiny  (the 
labourers)  would  lay  down  on  their  beds,  they  would  ofTer 
up  a  prayer  for  those  individuals  who  were  endeavouring  to 
raise  the  present  agricultural  labourers  from  the  state  of 
starvation  which  they  had  been  brought  to. 

The  labourers  heard  the  observations  made  by  the  rev. 
gentleman  with  tears  of  joy,  and  at  the  conclusion  tremen- 
dous applause  was  given  for  the  League  and  others  who  had 
assisted  in  any  way  in  so  good  a  cause.  After  the  address, 
we  then  distributed  the  beds  and  bedding  to  the  undermen- 
tioned individuals,  labourers;  aud  if  you  had  only  been  pre- 
sent to  witness  the  tears  of  gratitude,  and  the  earnestness 
expressed  by  the  labourers  and  their  wives  that  wc  would  be 
hind  enough  to  thank  the  gentlemen  of  the  League  for  their 
gifts,  it  would,  I  think,  be  long  remembered  by  you. 

I  cannot  give  you  the  least  idea  the  good  effects  that  the 
distribution  of  the  beds  and  bedding  which  have  been  given 
away  has  hail  upon  our  opponents,  for  since  Good  Friday  I 
have  had  hundreds  of  agricultural  labourers,  or  wives,  giving 
me  a  most  awful  account  of  their  destitution  ;  many  of  them 
have  brought  me  written  statements,  signed  by  the  farmer 
whom  they  work  for;  others  by  the  overseer  of  the  parish  ; 
some  by  the  minister  of  the  parish.  If  I  could  only  have 
time  to  take  down  their  statements  it  would  be  a  second  Ire- 
land. I  will  send  you  the  different  statements  which  I  have 
had  delivered  to  me,  should  you  think  it  would  be  of  any  ser- 
vice so  as  to  induce  others  to  help  to  relieve  such  distress. 
I  w  ill  with  pleasure  attend  to  it,  and  at  any  future  lime  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  anything  for  those  starving 
labourers,  and  will  distribute  the  same  amongst  them. 


■Names. 


John  Bright 

J.  Lockyear 

Richard  Bell 

James  Short 

Jos.  Stnekcr 
James  Vicary 
Jas.  Jeffery 
P.  Morrish 
G.  Hoare 
S.Perryman 

Rich.  Scott 
Rich.  Kelly 
Rich.  Sussex 
8.  Ackhmd 
A.  Bright 
M.  Judd 

Wm.  Pfirr 
Richard  Bird 

Geo.  Jewell 

J.  Lct'nbridge 
W.  Banbury 

W.  Mitchell 

W.  Northcott 

Thos.  Short 

David  Harry 
John  Pollard 

Wm.  Davey 
Thos.  Hearn 

Jchn  Baker 

Geo.  Davey 
J.  HelJiugs 
Gee.  Judd 
John  Bennett 
J.  Curtree 
John  Quick 
W.  Woodman 

A.  Lugg 

B.  Wackelev 
W. Shaddock 
R  Peckand 


Tarisb. 


Gt  Torrington 

do 

do 

do 

do 
do 
do 

Fristle^tock 
do 

St.  Giles. 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 
do 

do 

Roborougb 
Langtree 

Shelbear 

.Vshroiguey 

Buckland 

Winkley 
Fristlestock 

Lit  Torrington 
Langtree 

Iioborough 

Torringlon 
St.  <  tiles 
St.  Giles 
Gt  Torrington 
Shebbear 
3t.  Giles 
1 1  ighhampton 

Huekland 
Gt  Torrington 
do 
do 


Wages,  Stc. 


I  get.  nothing ;  Is.  2d.  per  day ; 

about  half  work. 
1  dead,  starved;  Is. 2d.  per  day  ; 

not  full  work. 
Is.  2d.  per  day;  4{  days'  work 

per  week. 
1 3.  2il .  per  day ;  about  4  days  per 

week. 

Is.  2d.  per  day;  full  work. 
1  get  nothing ;  not  half  work. 
Is.  2d.  per  day ;  not  full  work. 
Full  work ;  Is.  2d.  per  day. 
N'ot  full  work  ;  Is.  2d.  per  day. 
3  under  0  years,  ill ;  4s.  per 

week, and  21oaresfrom  parish. 
5  get  nothing ;  1b.  2d.  per  day. 
Very  poor ;  Is.  2d.  per  day. 
is.  per  week. 
js.  3d.  per  week. 
I  get  nothing;  Is. per  day. 
Under  9  years  of  sge;  5s,  lOd. 

per  week. 
Is.  per  day  ;  full  work. 
Is.  2d.  perdoy;  about  5  days  a 

week. 

Is.  2d.  per  day;  ill  for  nine 

weeks. 
1 8.  per  day. 

Is.  2d.-  per  day;  neither  of  bis 

children  get  anything. 
!s.  2J.  per  day;  about  5  days 

per  week. 
Is.  per  day;   5  children  get 

nothing. 
7  home, get  nothing;  Is.  2d.  per 

day. 
Is.  per  day. 

0  get  nothing;  Is.  per  day;  5 

days  a  week. 
7s.  tier  week. 

Very  poor;  gone  to  Wales  to 

look  out.  for  work. 
5  get  nothing;  Is.  2d.  per  day; 

3  days  per  week. 
Not  much  work;  Is.  2d.  per  doy. 
5s.  per  week,  family  and  self. 
Is.  2d.  per  day. 
3  get  nothing;  Is.  per  day. 
Is.  2d.  per  day  ;  full  work. 
Is.  2d.  per  day ;  not  full  work. 
5  get  nothing;  Is. 2d.  per  day. 
Is. 2d.  per  day. 
4s.  Hd.  per  week. 
5s.  Ipd.  per  week. 
4s.  Fd.  per  week  ;  wife. 


Having  so  many  applications  from  the  labourers,  we 
divided  the  present  of  the  League  to  the  greatest  objects, 
which  I  trust  will  meet  the  approval  ofthe  givei-s. 

I  beg  to  remain,  Sir,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

GEonoK  Toms. 
P.S.— I  should  state  that  the  labourers  all  have  to  pay 
rent,  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  week,  out  of  their  miserable  earnings. 


Charles  Waterton,  Esq.,  of  Walton  Hall, 
mined  to  destroy  the  game  within  his  park, 
effectual  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  poaching.- 
Journal, 


has  deter- 
This  is  an 
-Wakefield 
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A  FARM-FIELD  RAMBLE  IX  HERTFORD- 
SHIRE. 
No.  ii. 

Ia  a  furaiyard,  with  an  orchard  of  cherry-trees  and  apple- 
trees  clocked  iu  blossom  beyond  it;  and  a  field  of  green 
pasture  with  cows  in  the  pasture  beyond  the  orchard  ;  end  a 
field  with  ploughs,  atid  horses,  and  men,  and  women,  and 
boys,  at  woik  in  it  beyond  the  green  pasture;  and  other 
pastures  and  meadows  of  grass  for  hay  beyond  the  ploughed 
field ;  and  white  daisies,  and  yellow  buttercups,  and  cow- 
slips, in  ail  of  them;  and  hedgerows  iu  green  leaf  and 
fragrant  blossom  surrounding  the  fields — large,  rough,  and 
rustic,  though  green  and  blocming,  Kite  the  men  of  the 
fields;  not  free  from  rices,  but  possessing  virtues,  and  much 
to  be  pleased  with  ;  the  woods  of  the  lord  of  many  acres 
rising  above  the  fields.,  and  looking  down  upon  them,  as  lofty 
above  the  bumble  shrubs  of  the  hedgerows,  as  the  lord  who 
dwelt  within  them  in  his  noble  mansion  was  above  the 
bumble  workers  in  the  fields  who  dwelt  iu  tiled  sheds; — in 
that  farm-yard  with  pools  of  rain-water  large  and  foul  in  it, 
and  wet  dung  which  had  been  washed  by  the  rain-water, 
and  heaps  of  bean-straw  and  chaff  upon  the  wet  dung,  and 
young  pigs  and  old  sows  with  their  snou!s  burrowed  in  the 
straw  and  chaff  in  search  of  cast  away  beans,  as  some  legis- 
lators may  be  seen  ia  search  of  cast-away  arguments  gather- 
ing minute  particles  of  fact  with  fuil  mouthfuls  of  fallacies, 
and  swallowing  all — digesting  them  and  existing  on  that 
kind  of  provender  scattered  on  the  political  dunghill  by  men 
who  have  winnowed  the  grain  from  the  chaff  long  ago,  only 
because  it  is  their  nature  not  to  have  a  higher  taste  nor  a 
higher  power  of  discrimination  i:i  filling  their  mouths  with 
chaff  and  dirt  for  the  sake  of  the  one  or  two  grains  of  fact 
which  may  be  there ; — in  that  farm-yard,  with  the  pigs  in  it, 
some  of  which  are  grown-up  hogs  and  are  old  enough  to 
remember — if  hogs  hive  such  memories  or  such  knowledge 
— the  time  when  the  lord  of  the  land  on  which  they  were 
bred  and  fed  was  a  monopolist,  which  he  is  not  now,  when 
be  was  all  for  the  confining  of  hogs  like  them  to  the  mere 
grains  of"  native  grown"  corn  among  the  chad"  on  the  dung- 
bill,  and  not  as  he  is  now,  iu  favour  of  hegs  getting  food 
good  and  clean,  that  Englishmen  may  have  enough  of  native- 
fed  bacon,  even  if  that  bacon  is  fed  on  foreign  grain; — in 
that  farm -yard,  in  the  occupation  of  a  tenant  of  that  remark- 
able lord — the  Earl  of  Essix — I  met  that  tenant,  and  had  a 
conversation  with  him.  And  after  talking  on  several  topics, 
such  as  the  making  tho  most  of  the  manure  which  lay 
around,  much  of  it  wasted,  and  converting  it  into  a  pro- 
ductive element  of  new  crops,  and  of  the  rearing  of  hogs  and 
the  conversion  of  hogs  into  good  hams  and  bacon,  we 
talked  of  the  conversion  of  the  landlord  from  a  monopolist 
to  a  Free  Trader,  and  the  process  by  which  it  had  been  done ; 
and  of  the  effect  which  the  conversion  of  a  monopolist  laud- 
lord  was  likely  to  have  on  a  monopolist  tenantry. 

Farmer  :  You  know  that  I  have  always  been  in  favour  of 
the  Com  Law.  I  cannot  say  I  have  changed  my  opinions, 
ss  Lord  Essex  has  changed  his.  Probably  I  have  not  the 
capacity  of  judgment  that  he  has ;  perhaps  I  have  not  seen 
the  same  arguments  presented  to  rue  in  the  same  way.  He 
is  a  landlord  and  I  a  recant.  A  landlord  may  sc?  things 
differently  from  a  tenant.  If  I  were  a  landlord  ]  might  have 
all  the  high  hrpes  for  the  future  prosperity  of  agriculture 
which  his  lordship  has  ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  a  tenant  has 
to  hope  for.  If  he  augments  the  produce  of  his  laud,  by 
sinking  capital  in  the  land,  he  has  Ins  rent  augmented  upon 
him.  If  he  does  not  improve  his  land,  he  loses  by  it.  I  see 
110  hope  for  the  tenant  farmer?. 

Whistle:!  :  It  is  to  be  fairly  expected  that  Lonl  Essex 
will  not  stop  in  his  own  exertions  to  advance  agriculture, 
lie  says  there  are  some  tenant  farmers  who  never  should 
have  been  farmers ;  but  there  are  landlords  who  never  should 
have  been  landlords.  As  landed  property  has  hitherto  been 
managed,  and  must  still  for  some  time  to  come  be  mana  cd, 
the  landlord's  services  in  promoting  Hgiicnltural  improve- 
ment are  more  necessary  to  it  than  the  tenant's  services.  As 
tenures  and  conditions  of  agreement  now  exist  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  the  power  to  improve  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord. 
But  I  think  there  is  much  to  hope  for  from  Lord  Essex. 
On  the  question  of  Free  Trade  he  adopted  the  opinions  and 
Prejudices  of  his  class  without  inquiry,  as  he  now  confesses. 
May  we  not  suppose  that  he  has  adopted  the  customs  of  his 
class  in  letting  his  farms  on  insecure  tenures  to  his  tenants, 
and  loading  those  tenants  with  conditions  as  only  asses  are 
loaded — and  they  only  so  loaded  by  very  thoughtless  or  very 
cruel  boys — may  we  not  suppose  that  his  lordship  has  as 
thoughtlessly  adopted,  and  acted  on  the  tenurial  customs  of 
his  class,  as  he  confesses  to  have  adopted  and  acted  on  the 
opinions  and  prejudices  of  his  class  about  Free  Trade  ?  He 
Bays,  that  until  the  Corn  Law  question  came  to  a  crisis,  he 
had  never  given  it  any  serious  consideration,  save  on  one 
side — his  own  side — that  of  protection.  But  when  it  came 
to  a  crisis,  he  w as  induced  to  inquire,  and  read,  and  study 
ibe  arguments  on  the  other  side — the  Free  Trade  side — to 
sec  what  it  was  that  had  converted  Sir  Robert  Peel;  bv 
Which  inquiry,  if  tiding,  and  study,  he  found  himself  con- 
certed. And  lisleu  io  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  confesses  the 
other  day;  and  not  only  confesses,  but  proclaims  as  a  legis- 
lative fact.  "  I  will  not  deny,"  he  says,  "  that  during  the 
debates  on  the  question,  my  opinions  have  undergone  a 
change — and  it  is  this;  that  restrictions,  which  I  at  first  be 
lieved  to  be  impoliric,  I  now  believe  to  be  unjust." 

Fabmer:  Pet  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  a  tenant  farmer, 
with  a  rent  to  pay.  He  is  a  receiver  of  routs.  Now,  as  I 
said  before  of  Lord  Essex,  I  might  think  as  he  thinks  if  I 
were  a  landlord,  and  hod  seen  all  the  Free  Trade  arguments 
•s  he  has  seen  them;  but  as  a  tenant,  I  sec  nothing  to  hope 
for.  Explain  to  mc,  if  you  can,  how  improved  agriculture 
is  to  do  the  tenants  any  good  when  his  rent  goes  up  with  his 
produce,  and  seldom  falls  with  the  price  of  his  produce. 

Whistler  :  This  is  the  very  point  at  issue  between  land- 
lord and  tenant ;  but  it  is  not  the  point  at  issue  between  the 
League  and  the  tenant  fanner*,  between  Free  Trade  and 
agriculture— between  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  Prime  Minister,  and 
fou,  a  fanner.  Sirltobert  Peel  as  a  statesman,  and  Sir  Ro 
bert  Perl  as  a  landlord,  is  not  the  same.  The  conditions 
upon  which  you  should  hold  your  farm  must  be  thctc  ;  that 


you  will  receive  the  profits  of  your  improved  agriculture  for 
a  term  of  years  which  no  caprice  or  cupidity  on  the  part  of 
your  landlord,  and  no  accident  to  his  life,  can  deprive  you  of. 
This  is  aad  must  be  the  first  principle  in  all  agricultural  im- 
provement. Lord  Kssex  will  do  nothing  to  achieve  that 
success  which  he  foretells  to  the  agriculture  of  England, un- 
less he  adopts  n  system  of  leases  liberal  a-id  long  enough  to 
secure  practically  to  his  tenants  the  profits  of  their  capital 
and  skiy. 

Farmer  :  Do  not  you  think  that  if  tenants-at-will  were 
lobe  legally  entitled  to  compensation  for  all  their  improve- 
ments on  quitting  their  farms,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
then-. — as  good  as  if  they  had  leases  ? 

WhiStler:  A  benefit,  compared  with  their  present  state 
of  helplessness  as  tenants-at-wiil,  but  not  so  good  as  a  lease. 
I  observe  that  farmers' (dubs  in  different  parts  of  the  king 
dom  are  discussing  this  question;  and  I  regret  exceedingly 
to  see  them  wasting  valuable  time  and  a  fair  opportunity  on 
such  a  worthless  object  as  the  improvement  of  tenancy-at- 
will.  Gilder  no  form  whatever,  with  no  possible  qualifica- 
tions can  tenancy-at-will  be  rendered  fair  and  equitable  to 
the  tenant,  or  bent  ficial  to  the  landlord  and  the  progress  of 
agriculture.  I  will  say  more,  that  no  honest  landlord,  if  not 
a  weak-minded  or  ignorant  man,  will  seek  to  have  tenants- 
at-will  upon  his  hind,  to  expend  capital  and  skill  and  health 
and  strength  on  that  land.  Many  landlords,  who  are  honest 
men, let  their, farms  on  yearly  tenancies,  dismissing  the  te- 
nants when  they  think  fit ;  but  if  honest,  they  are  ignorant, 
Inning  never  studied  the  subject,  as  Lord  Essex  says  he 
never  did  until  the  Corn  Law  came  to  a  crisis;  or  they  may 
be,  unlike  his  lordship,  so  weak  minded  that  they  cannot 
study  and  understand  such  subjects;  or,  unlike  his  lordship, 
they  may  he  so  inveterate!)'  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  ter- 
ritorial supremacy — the  remnants  of  feudal  power,  that  they 
will  not  yield  independence  and  security  to  their  tenantry 
even  when  convinced  that  such  independence  and  security 
would  be  to  their  own  advantage.  And  it  is  possible  that 
there  are  some,  a  good  many  perhaps,  who  have  used  their 
tenantry  as  political  instruments  in  the  polling  booth,  as 
mercantile  men  use  their  bills  of  exchange,  bonds,  and 
notes,  and  lake  them  to  the  money  market  to  make  profit  of 
them;  the  profit  being  places  of  honour  and  emolument  un- 
der Government,  iu  the  army,  the  navy,  the  church,  the  law 
courts,  and  the  palace.  But  1  believe  the  time  has  arrived, 
or  it  is  not  far  off,  when  subserviency  to  a  political  parly  in 
Parliament  through  the' trse  of  such  men  as  you  at  the  hustings 
wtll  be  impracticable.  We  may  therefore  hope  that  you 
tenant  farmers  will  be  looked  upon  by  your  lords  as  farmers 
employed  hi  the  advancement  of  the  national  agriculture,  and 
not  as  political  beasts  of  burden  employed  in  the  advance- 
ment of  families  to  high  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  politics  and 
plunder.  Aud  so  I  return  to  the  point  which  I  s.,iy  is  the 
one  at  issue  between  you  and  your  landlord — that  of  security 
of  tenure  by  ft  lease — and  a  liberal  lease  untrammelled  bv 
Game  Law  covenants  ;  and  all  the  other  feudal  covenants 
which  you  know  well,  but  which  rue  too  numerous  at  pre- 
sent to  mention. 

Farmer:  Do  you  think  we  are,  landlords  and  tenants,  so 
near  that  age  of  prosperity  and  general  well-doing  foretold 
by  Lord  Essex,  as  to  need  nothing  but  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law  and  a  system  of  leases  ?  If  you  think  so,  I  must  say 
about  you  as  I  have  said  of  my  landlord,  that  I  cannot  see 
things  ts  you  see  them. 

Whistler:  But  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  my 
dear  Sir,  that  while  you,  like  your  landlord,  did  not  read  or 
listen  to  any  arguments,  save  those  cn  your  own  side  of  the 
question,  up  to  the  coming  of  the  Corn  Law  crisis,  you,  un- 
like your  landlord,  have  read  nothing,  or  almost  nothing, 
since,  on  the  Free  Trade  side  of  the  question.  You  told  me 
that  yesterday.  You  say  that  you  have  read  the  debates  in 
Parliament  during  the  present  session,  or  so  much  of  them 
as  appears  in  the  County  HemUt ;  and  you  complain  that  if 
the  I'rec  Traders  have  good  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
farmers  seeking  Free  Trade,  they  do  not  state  them.  But, 
Sir,  the  lire  Traders  in  Parliament  arc  done  with  the  argu- 
mentative part  of  the  subject ;  that  is  taken  out  of  their 
hands.  Their  business  is  now  to  vote,  to  consummate  by 
enactment,  that  which  they  have  taught  for  years.  When 
they  were  teaching,  and  you  were  not  listening,  that  was  not 
their  fault.  You  should  have  listened  to  what  concerned  you 
so  much.  If  you  were  to  say  to  your  clergyman,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  church  service,  "  Yon  must  preach  your  ser- 
mon over  again  ;  I  was  not  listening  to  you.  I  and  my 
neighbours  here  were  asleep;  or,  we  were  playing  and  idling 
while  you  were  praying  and  preaching ;  we  must  have  it  ail 
over  again,  and  the  congregation  must  be  halted  here  until 
v,  e  have  it  all  over  again," — if  you  were  to  say  that  on  Sun- 
day, and  every  Sunday"^  to -your  parson,  and  goon  sleeping 
at  church,  and  idling,  and  never  listening  from  week  to 
week,  from  year  to  year,  what  would  that  large  majority  of 
the  congregation  say  to  you  who  had  been  listening? 

Farmer:  I  hardly  see  how  this  applies.  But  admitting 
that  it  does  apply,  I  want,  to  know  what  we  idle  boys,  the 
fanners,  ns  1  suppose  you  will  cull  us,  are  to  do  now  that 
we  are  woke  up. 

Whistler  :  I  do  not  call  you  idle  boys.  You  are  a  most 
hard-toiling  and  struggling  c!a.-;s  of  men;  hut  the  best  of 
your  energies  aud  the  greatest  of  your  struggles  go  for  no- 
thing. Some  of  them  are  mischievous.  You  must  not  only 
do  new  work,  but  you  must  undo  some  of  the  old.  You  are 
not  '•  idle  boys,"  but  you  are  sometimes  "  mischievous 
boys,"  and  you  must  undo  some  mischief  by  abstaining 
from  a  repetition  of  it.  If  you  will  let  nie,  for  a'few  minutes, 
compare  you  to  schoolboys,  I  will  tell  you  what  some  of  you 
have  done  in  Hertfordshire'.  A  boy  who  was  fur  in  advance 
of  any  of  you,  who  sought  to  teach  you  aud  make  you  equal 
to  himself,— you,  to  please  your  master  (you  do  not  do  so  now 
when  your  master  confesses  that  he  was  wrong  and  that  boy 
was  right)  you,  though  knowing  that  your  neighbour  was  a. 
better  fiirmvr  than  any  of  you,  getting  the  bist  of  crops  out 
of  indifferent  hind,  and  profit  from  cultivation,  when  you 
were  only  getting  loss,  you  scouted  that  boy, fi  ll  on  him,  and 
abused  him,  and  called  him  ill-names  in  the  market-place. 
You  must  not.  do  so  again.  Indeed  you  will  not,  for  Lord 
Essex  is  now  of  opinion  that  this  farmer  was  right,  and  he 
and  you  were  wrong,  and  you  only  calb  d  that  neighbour  ill- 
names  in  the  markct-plaee,  and  hissed  him  and  hooted  hiin, 
because  you  knew  LordEsscx  was  pleased,  at  your  doing  so 
and  like  some  other  "  bad  boys,"  yoi»  had  never  been 
taught  better.  If  I  had  nothing  else  to  rejoice  at  in  the 
conversion  of  your  landlord  to  Free  Trade  principles  than 
the  fact  that  his  tenants  will  have  no  interest,  or  supposed 
interest,  in  ill-using  their  Free  Trade  neighbours,  I  would 
rejoice  ;  for  that  alone  is  a  great  gain  in  Hertfordshire. 

Farmer:  Who  do  you  speak  of  as  the  boy  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  us,  and  whom  wc  ill  u.«ed  ;  the  tenant  who  wrote 
against  Lord  Essex  about  the  game,  and  whom  his  lord- 
ship turned  out  of  his  farm  ? 


WmsTLER:  No:  I  mean  Mr.  Lattimore,  of  Whealham- 
stead. 

Farmer:  Because  I  w;.s  going  to  say,  that  it  was  not  his 
neighbour,  the  tenant  farnit;;.,  that  said  anything  against 
him  who  wrote  against  the  game;  quite  the  reverse.  We 
were  all  too  well  pleased  to  say  anything  against  him.  Aud 
as  fur  Mr  Lallimotc,  I  do  not  think  he  wus  ever  opposed 
by  us  but  iu  a  fair  way.  We  did  not  agree  with  him,  end 
opposed  him,  as  we  would  bore  opposed  you. 

W  ni  ST  Mill :  But  you  would  not  listen,  and  hissed,  and 
shouted  him  down  at  public  meetings.  Yon  now  listen  to 
bin]  ;  you  now  listen  to  me.  Two  years  ago,  though  you 
are  still  of  the  same  opinion  as  then  about  the  Corn  Law, so 
you  say,  you  would  not  ha-.c  permitted  me  to  have  stood 
here,  not  because  this  is  your  farm,  but  because  the  farm  is 
Lord  Essex's,  to  speak  of  Free  Trade  as  I  have  been  doing. 
The  truth  is,  jou  dared  not  bine  done  so.  Now,  my  object 
with  you  farmers,  is  to  get  youiselves  raised  to  independence 
os  occupiers  of  the  land  ;  not  that  you  may  dare  to  differ  in 
opinion  with  your  landlord,  but  that  you  may  be  able  to  cul- 
tivate your  laud  as  it  should  be  cultivated.  I  have  spoken 
of  leases  ;  but  a  lease  is  not  enough.  It  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite to  secure  you  against  the  landlord,  or  his  Agents,  or 
his  successors,  when  he  dies.  But  there  are  things  which 
must  be  effected,  through  the  united  efforts  of  tenants  and 
landlords,  before  agriculture  can  resell  that  healthy  &latc 
predicted  for  it  bj  the  Free  Traders  years  ago,  and  now  pre- 
dicted for  it  by  Lord  Essex.  The  rights  of  lords  of  manors 
over  copyholders,  must  be  qualified  to  allow  copyholders  to 
cut  down  hedgerow  timber,  divert  springs,  water-courses, 
or,  in  other  words,  lo  drain.  The  copyholders  and  their 
tenants  being  the  parties  interested  in  the  improvement,  and 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  other  superior,  as  the  case  may  be, 
having  no  direct  interest  in  such  improvements,  the  latter  is 
a  fatal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress. 

Farmer:  What  do  you  think  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
Bill  for  charging  the  expense  of  permanent  improvements, 
by  drainage  on  the  heirs  in-tail. 

Whistler:  The  object  is  good ;  and  the  machinery,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  good.  But  it  reaches  only  a  very  short  way. 
And  so  does  Sir  Robert  Peel's  proposal  to  pass  an  ac,  if  the 
new  Corn  Law  scheme  passes,  to  fend  money  from  the  trea- 
sury to  assist  iu  aericultural  improvements.  Sir  Robert's  in- 
tern ion  to  lend  public  money,  as  I  view  it,  is  not  only  useless, 
but  bad.  Where  proper  security  is  offered  for  money,  it  can 
be  got  now  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  land  to  any  amount, 
from  private  individuals  or  from  banks.  If  the  security  of- 
fered is  not,  good,  the  money  ought  not  to  be  lent,  not  alone 
because  public  money  should  be  as  carefully  parted 
with  as  private  money,  but  because,  to  lend  money  to  laud- 
lords  or  tenant  farmers  who  do  not  give  such  security  ns  a 
private  lender  would  accept,  is  to  offer  a  bounty  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  loose  system  of  tenures.  Private  in- 
dividuals lend  money  fast  enough  to  landowners,  when  it  is 
notoriously  for  their  private  expenditure,  when  it  is  not  for 
the  improvement  of  their  property,  but  when  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  will  involve  them  in  debt  for  life,  and  their  properly 
in  bondage  and  bad  animation  for  many  years.  Why  then 
should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  money  to  improve  the 
property?  Let  a  tenant  be  properly  protected  from  mortga- 
gees, from  the  landlord,  and  from  the  landlord's  creditors,  by 
a  lease  of  twenty  years  duration  at  least.  Let  him  be  the 
borrower  of  the  money,  and  his  lease  the  security  (I  sponk 
of  estates  where  the  landlords  are  already  drowned  in  debt, 
and  cannot  borrow  money).  Let  the  tenants  in  this  and  all 
cases  pay  their  rents  according  to  the  prices  of  farm  produce. 
Let  the  lawyers  have  a.-.  little  to  do  with  the  land  as  possible, 
but  above  all,  let  the  tenant  be  efficiently  protected  from  1  i-i 
landlord,  and  there  is  no  fear  but  that  the  time  will  come,  and 
come  soon,  of  which  Lord  Essex  speaks  so  hopefully  w  hen 
he  says,  he  sets  better  times  coming  for  landlords  and  te- 
nants, and  for  all. 

U.s'E  who  has  Whistled  at  the  Plough. 

Note. — A  circular  received  from  a  member  of  the  Bur'on- 
on-Trent  Farmers'  Club  did  not  come  to  hand  until  too  late 
by  several  weeks  to  give  the  opinion  requested  upou  it  for 
which  that  opinion  was  to  be  used.  Yet  I  am  obliged  to  the 
gentleman  who  sent  me  the  circular;  and  as  lie  suggested 
that  some  notice  might  be  taken  of  it  in  this  paper,  I  now  do 
so.  The  foregoing  dialogue  with  a  tenant  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  expresses  part  of  my  opinion  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  Burton-on  Trent  Farmeis'  Club,  namely,  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  precious  time  to  attempt  any  improvement  in 
tenancies  at-will.    The  resolutions  were  : 

"  That  the  Burton-on-Trect  Fanners'  Clnli  is  of  opinion  that  a 
tenant  of  land  from  year  to  year  ought  t>  enjoy  a  legal  claim  to 
compensation  for  such  improvements  da  be  shall  have  made 
during  his  tenancy,  and  fur  which  lie  shall  not  have  received  tho 
whole  benefits wl)icll lie  is  fairly  entitled  to  claim. 

"  That  the  tenant  has  under  a  tenancy-at-will  a  fair  claim  to 
tile  enjoyment  of  his  improvements  for  ns  long  a  period  as  a 
good  fanner  would  require,  if  the  length  of  bis  occupancy  wero 
made  a  matter  of  agreement  beforehand. 

"  That,  impartial  arbitrators,  chosen  mutually  by  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  would  without  difficulty  form  a  correct  estimate  ns 
to  what  belonged  to  the  tenant  on  this  principle  of  ad  justment. 

J*  That.it  appears  to  the  Club  to  be  advisable  fox  the  general 
body  of  farmers  to  join  in  petit  ioning  the  legislature  to  malic  a 
law  wfciotl  would  give  to  the  tenant,  n  legal  right  to  recover  {rem 
the  landlord  such  compensation  for  improvements  made  by  him 
ns  impartial  aud  competent  arbitrators  would  deride  to  be  his 
equitable  right." 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  gratifying  to  sec  the  farmers  tinn- 
ing to  the  advocacy  of  that  kind  of  protection  to  agriculture 
which  alone  can  protect  it — security  of  tenure — security  to 
money,  skill,  and  industry.  But  I  can  go  no  farther  with 
these  resolutions.  So  far  from  believing  ■■  that  impartial  ar- 
bitrators, chosen  mutually  by  the  landlord  and  tenant,  woutd, 
without  4ifficuHy,  form  a  correct  estimate  as  to  what  belonged 
to  tile  tenant  on  this  principle  of  adjustment,"  I  believe  that 
no  arbitrators  could  do  so  ;  and  moreover,  thnt  •'  impartial 
arbitrators"  could  not  long  exist  under  such  u  system.  E^en 
now  the  land-valuers  are  the  land-vultures  of  England.  They 
are  an  encumbrance  from  their  numbers,  their  expensive- 
ness,  their  inefficiency,  and  frequently  misciiievoushess, 
greater  than  anything  which  now  impedes  agricultural  improve- 
ment. A  sound  system  of  leases  needs  no  land-valuers  or 
arbitrators;  Let  the  tenant  gain  free  ;  enter  on  his  lease 
with  nil  his  capital  in  hand,  not  by  paying  it  over  to  a  prede- 
cessor, or  to  the  landlord,  who  had  paid  Uiit  predecessor  and 
the  arbitrators,  and  land-vultures.  Let  the  tenant  proceed  to 
enhance  the  value  of  his  land  with  this  money,  and  ledum  hold 
the  farm  on  such  a  lease  as  will  secure  him  a  return  of  the 
capita!  and  interest.  Let  him  be  under  restrictive  clauses 
during  the  hist  two  or  three  years  of  his  lease  not  to  exhaust 
the  soil.  If  he  does  not  renew  his  bargain,  let  him  go  out, 
leaving  the  furm  free  for  another  to  enter  upon  it  as  he  en- 
tered. He  thus  goes  out  with  the  repayment  of  his  improve- 
ment in  his  pocket,  if  there  was  a  repayment  due  to  him. 
No  arbitrator  could  settle  the  question  so  fairly,  whether  the 
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land  had  been  improved  or  not,  and  the  least  rapacious  of 
the  land  vultures  could  not  settle  the  case  nt  so  small  a 
cost.  The  new  tenant  would  again  have  his  own  money  free 
in  his  own  hands,  and  the  old  tenant  would  have  his  own 
money  to  go  into  a  new  farm  free,  to  improve  it  ns  he  im- 
proved the  other. 


THE  FALKIRK  ELECTION. 
The  polling  commenced  at  right  o'clock  on  Friday.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  day  Mr.  Wilson  had  a  decided  majority; 
but  as  tile  returns  came  in  Inter  itt  the  day,  his  friends  be- 
came less  confident  of  success,  though  up  to  the  last  moment 
thev  were  not  prepared  for  the  defeat  of  the  candidate.  At 
Falkirk,  oa  Saturday  last,  the  sheriff  officially  announced  the 
poll  as  follows  : 

Lincoln.  Wilson. 

Fnlkirk   J  00    184 

tfrilltngow         ..      ..     27      —  85 

Hamilton  10.5      ....  44 

Amine   113      ....  143 

Lanark   98       ....  69 

606      ....  495 
Majority  for  Lord  Lincoln,  11. 

It  will  he  seen  that  Lord  Lincoln's  majority  has  been  chiefly 
obtained  in  the  burgh  of  Hamilton,  where  his  father  in-law, 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  possesses  very  considerable  influ- 
ence. After  the  official  declaration  of  the  poll,  Lord  Lincoln 
returned  thanks  to  the  electors  ;  and  Mr.  Wilson  then  ad- 
dressed the  constituency  in  a  speech  in  which  he  alluded  to 
the  fact  that,  of  109  electors  of  Hamilton  who  had  signed 
the  requisition  to  him,  only  43  had  redeemed  their  promises 
of  support;  and  expressed  his  intention  of  coming  forward 
at  the  next  election.  It  is  stated  by  the  Glasgow  Citizen 
that  Lord  Lincoln  declared  to  his  committee  that  had  lie 
been  again  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  a  seat  iu  the 
House  of  Commons, he  should  have  felt  called  upon  imme- 
diately to  resign  his  office  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 


Commerce  and  Manufactures. — Causes  or  the 
kecunt  Depression. — Many  persons,  and  amongst  them 
some  who  are  generally  well  informed,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  recent  severe  depression  in  the  staple  manufactures  of 
the  country  has  been  caused  principally  by  a  falling-off  in 
the  demand  for  foreign  markets  ;  and  we  must  confess,  that, 
although  not  supposing  this  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  evil, 
we  bad  an  impression  that  the  striking  difference  between 
the  state  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1845  and  1846,  was,  in  some  degree,  caused  by  a  falling- 
off  in  the  exports  of  yarn  and  manufactured  goods.  We 
find,  however,  from  the  monthly  circular  of  Messrs.  Dufay 
and  Co.  of  this  town,  just  issued,  that  this  impression  was 
erroneous,  and  tint,  in  all  important  articles  of  manufacture, 
with  the  exception  of  printed  and  dyed  calicoes,  the  exports 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1846,  exhibit  an  excess  oyer 
those  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1845.  The  following 
are  the  Comparative  quantities  of  the  most  important  articles 
in  each  period : 

184*.  1840. 

Cotton  yam,  1J>    21. 105.811    ....  83,750,243 

Plain  calicoes,  yds    137,919.9* 4    ....  143,41.5,089 

Calicoes  printed  and  dyed,  yds          82,358.102    7-5,007,334 

Cambrics  and  muslins,  yds   09-5,7'Jl    1,173,463 

Cords  and  fustians,  yds   370,019    512,418 

Linen  and  cottou  cloths,  yds   201,935    428.273 

Linens,  yds   17,568,839    ....  18,687,580 

Woollens,  vds   248.703    ....  248,555 

Worsted,  yds   248,555    ....  923,119 

Worsted  yarn,  lt>   1,007,794    ....  861,501 

These  facts,  proving  as  they  do,  that  the  recent  depression 
has  been  caused  almost  entirely  by  a  falling-off  in  the  home 
demand,  exhibit  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  injurious 
effects  resulting  from  the  protracted  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  from  the  derangement  produced  by  ex- 
cessive railway  speculations ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
furnish  strong  grounds  for  expecting  a  gradual  improvement 
in  business.  During  the  last  six  months,  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  of  this  country  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
comparatively  good  ;  and,  although  the  purchases  of  dealers 
have  been  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  it  is  by  no  means  pro- 
bable that  consumption  has  diminished.  On  the  contrary, 
judging  from  the  deliveries  of  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  &c.,  we 
believe  it  lias  been  decidedly  on  the  increase  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  stocks  of  intermediate  dealers  must  have  been  con- 
siderably diminished.  Indeed,  we  believe,  that  they  were 
scarcely  ever  known  to  he  so  low  as  at  the  present  time. 
The  dealers  must,  however,  eventually  come  into  the  market, 
and  take  supplies,  not  only  for  present  wants,  but  also  to 
provide  those  stocks,  without  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, they  cannot  advantageously  carry  on  their  business. 
— Man  Chester  Guardian. 

The  Season  and  the  Chops. — Since  our  last  we  have 
had  true  April  weather,  with  an  occasional  dash  of  March 
or  February.  The  temperature  has  generally  been  low,  out 
of  the  sun,  and  the  rains  have  been  both  frequent  and  heavy. 
On  Saturday  afternoon,  there  was  a  violent  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  great 
quantities  of  hail  have  since  fallen.  Although  the  country 
has  much  improved  to  the  eye,  during  the  last  fortnight,  yet 
the  continuance  of  wet  weather  is  very  unfavourable  to  the 
ground.  In  many  places  the  oats  are  not  yet  sown,  although 
it  is  at  least  a  month  after  the  usual  time,  and  we  have  not 
seen  a  single  place  in  which  potatoes  are  planted  in  the  open 
fields.  At  present,  appearances  arc  much  against  the  pro- 
duclivencss  of  those  two  crops,  but  a  few  days  of  fine  weather 
would  still  make  a  prodigious  difference.  With  regard  to 
the  greatest  crop  of  all,  that  of  wheat,  we  should  say  that  its 
appearance  is  very  good  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
grass  crops,  as  we  have  already  stated  more  than  once,  arc 
unusually  fine,  and  live  stock  of  all  kinds  is  in  better  con 
dition  than  it  has  been  in  the  spring  months  for  some  years. 
In  the  rural  districts,  nearly  all  the  feathered  visitants  of 
spring  have  made  their  appearance.  A  few  swallows,  not 
enough  to  make  a  summer,  may  have  been  seen  skimming 
over  our  different  streams  during  the  last  week,  and  tho 
cuckoo  is  heard,  between  the  showers,  iu  all  the  wcll- 
wooded  parts  of  the  country.  Great  numbers  of  young 
birds  arc  already  hatched  in  the  copses,  and  a  few  days  of 
warm  weather  would  bring  the  hedges  into  blossom.  The 
only  spring  visitor  which  has  not  yet  arrived  iu  this  part  of 
the  country  is  the  corn  crake.  The  blossoms  of  the  fruit 
trees  have  been  less  injured  in  this  neighbourhood,  by  the 
early  frosts,  than  was  at  first  supposed,  but  the  nights  con- 
tinue very  sharp,  so  that  they  arc  not  yet  out  of  danger. — 
Liverpool  Times. 
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FARMERS,  IS  TI [IS  YOUR  LEADER? 

"We  want  a  '  leader,'  an  uncommon  want, 

When  every  day  and  year  brings  forth  a  new  one, 
Till  having  tilled  all  the  gazettes  with  '  rant,' 
Tho  '  clique'  discover  he  is  not  the  true  one." 

We  feel  for  Stafford  O'Brien  ;  and  \vc  doubt  not 
his  constituents  deeply  sympathise  with  him.  In 
truth,  the  jiainfuhiess  of  his  position  is  enough  to 
melt  tho  heart  of  a  bullock,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
Northamptonshire  grazier. 

The  political  monopolists,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  session,  were  in  great 
straits  for  want  of  an  effective  leader.  The 
act  of  defending  monopoly  had  convinced  every 
public  man  of  note  in  the  protectionist  party  that 
monopoly  was  indefensible.  It  had  been  thoroughly 
exposed  iu  all  its  nuked  deformity  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  One  could  not 
get  into  a  railway-carriage  or  an  omnibus  without 
hearing  disquisitions  on  the  laws  governing  the 
exchange  of  commodities,  which,  ten  years  ago, 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  professors  of  poli- 
tical economy.  Monopoly,  which  is  vice  in  one  of 
its  most  noxious  forms,  had  been  seen  by  tho  Bri- 
tish public,  and  of  necessity  it  had  become  tho- 
roughly detested.  Then  there  was  the  failure  of 
tho  potato  crop,  a  failure  which  tho  monopolists, 
notwithstanding  their  asseverations  that  there  was 
none,  well  knew  to  be  real. 

But  the  dominant  landocracy  of  the  realm  had 
no  disposition  to  abandon  their  monopoly,  because 
it  had  been  demonstrated  to  be  mischievous  to  the 
public,  injurious  to  tho  operative,  and,  above  all, 
ruinous  to  the  farmer.  They  knew,  or  at  all  events 
had  a  suspicion,  of  all  that  before.  Monopoly  is 
not  loved  by  the  monopolist  aristocracy,  on  account 
of  the  things  about  which  they  have  talked,  but  for 
its  effects,  of  which  they  say  nothing — in  public.  It 
was  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  high  rents  that  they 
hugged  the  Corn  Law  with  such  desperate  energy, 
as  to  peril  their  social  position  and  constitutional 
power  in  its  defence  ;  for  rents  may  be,  and  where 
the  farmer  cau  make  a  fair  bargain,  will  be,  as  high, 
or  higher,  under  Free  Trade  than  under  monopoly. 
But  they  wanted  the  high  rents  of  the  present 
times  and  the  feudal  power  of  bygone  ages.  They 
wished  to  receive  the  high  rents  from  a  dependent, 
servile,  cap-in-hand  tenantry,  who  would  march  to 
the  poll  at  the  command  of  the  landlord's  steward, 
and  farm  according  to  the  capricious  will  of  the 
landlord's  game-keeper. 

Our  agricultural  readers  will  well  understand  for 
what  it  was  the  monopolist  landlords  wanted  to 
preserve  monopoly,  though  perhaps  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  will  scarcely  comprehend  its  full  extent. 
Landlordism  should  be  seen  on  its  own  ground  to 
be  understood.  They  who  have  not  seen  landlordism 
at  petty  sessions,  in  the  poachers'  wing  of  the  county 
gaol,  in  its  dealings  with  the  tenantry  and  so  forth, 
know  nothing  about  it.  Nevertheless,  these  things 
are  grievous,  cruel  realities  ;  and  such  things  were 
to  be  maintained.  Hence,  though  the  brains  of  the 
monopolist  party  had  been  knocked  out,  monopoly 
did  not  die.  Then  came  the  question  of  leadership. 
DTsraeli  might  be  retained  as  a  sharp-shooter,  and 
would  appear  to  the  greater  advantage  from  being 
the  only  man  amongst  the  party  who  can  pretend 
to  sharpness.  But  DTsraeli,  the  ex-"  sedition" 
loving  candidate  for  Marylebone,  who  may  be  taken 
as  an  exemplar  of  lack-land  political  adventurers, 
would  not  do  to  lead  the  squirearchy.  They  wanted 
some  one  of  more  weight.  The  dull  Bramstonhad 
tried  his  hand  at  "  lard  and  grease,"  and  made  a  sad 
mess  of  it.  The  duller  Miles  had  not  been  very 
successful  in  his  opposition  to  the  "  invasion"  of 
foreign  cattlo  ;  while  Bankes,  the  dullest,  had  been 
saved  from  conspicuous  failure  by  his  very  dul- 
ness.  Nobody  could  ever  see  that  ho  had  any  object 
or  purpose,  and  his  spoeches  were  commonly 
supposed  to  relate  to  the  objects  he  had  in  view. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  mako  a  dark  subject  darker 
by  talking  about  it. 

At  this  poriod  of  monopolist  despair,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session,  Mr.  Stafford 
O'Brien  chivalrously  undertook  the  post  of  monopo- 
list leader  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  and  by  his 
first  speech  in  that  character  proved  himsolf  to  be 
a  person  of  some  dexterity  and  adroitness.  But  his 
very  talent  proved  his  ruin  as  a  monopolist  leador. 
lie  had  been  through  tho  last  threo  or  four  years  of 


the  Corn  Law  discussion,  and  he  attempted  to  mako 
a  plausible  defence  for  monopoly,  after  all,  and  with 
tin'  knowledge  of  all,  that  has  been  proved  ami  ml- 
milted  against  it.  Moreover,  his  own  speech  proved 
that  lie  was  undergoing  that  process  of  conversion 
to  Freo  Trade  which  every  man  of  average  intellect, 
and  ordinary  political  honesty,  who  has  seriously 
attempted  to  defend  monopoly,  has  invariably  un- 
dergone. 

The  very  measm-e  of  his  success  in  that  speech, 
proved  him  to  be  no  genuino  monopolist.  This 
would  not  do  for  his  party.  Ho  was  too  clever, 
too  plausible,  too  solicitous  of  finding  reasons — 
albeit  not  very  good  ones  —for  monopoly.  Mono- 
polists don't  want  reasons.  They  therefore  be- 
thought themselves  of  starting  some  man  as  their 
leader,  who  would  not  attempt  to  reason,  who 
knew  nothing  of  tho  subject;  to  whom  all 
that  had  been  said  or  written  for  the  last  seven 
years,  for  and  against  monopoly,  was  as  if  it  had  not 
been  said  or  written.  They  wanted  tho  freshness 
of  profound  ignorance. 

Moreover,  they  wanted  some  one  with  recklessness 
enough  to  say  all  tho  exploded  sayings;  some 
one  with  all  the  prejudices,  without  the  responsibi- 
lity of  landowning.  Bramston,  Miles,  Bankes, 
O'Brien,  were  men  of  large  possessions;  they  had  a 
certain  status  iu  society ;  if  they  had  the  power,  they 
had  not  the  will  to  fling  themselves  into  the  breach 
made  in  the  fortress  of  landlordism  with  the  daring 
of  one  who  would  stake  all  upon  a  desperate  chance. 
Seeing,  then,  the  qualities — positive  and  negative — 
wanted  in  their  leader  by  the  monopolists,  they 
could  not  look  in  a  more  likely  place  than  the 
racing  stable.  There  they  sought  and  there  they 
found  what  they  wanted.  Lord  George  Bentinck 
now  leads  the  monopolist  host,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  genuine  monopolists. 

But,  farmers,  is  he  your  leader?  Docs  hcrepre- 
sentyour  opinions?  Areyou  contentto  be  represented 
in  Parliament  by  the  unflinching  and  unscrupulous 
defender  of  the  Game  Laws  ?  Ask  any  of  the  farmer- 
witnesses  examined  beforo  the  Game  Law  Committee 
what  they  think  of  Lord  George  Bentinck?  whether 
they  like  the  courtesy,  the  fairness,  or  tho  accuracy 
of  this  new  "  farmers'  friend?" 

Let  farmers,  too,  read  his  speeches — if  they  can, 
for  truly  'tis  a  heavy  task — "  your  true  no  meaning 
puzzles  more  than  sense  " — and  see  whether  the  de- 
scription Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  of  tho  speech  of  the 
new  and  fast  leader  of  the  monopolist's  on  Irish  scar- 
city, when  he  said  "the  multiplication  of  letters  from 
parts  of  the  country  where  disease  does  not  prevail, 
forms  no  contradiction  to  the  fact  that  there  does 
exist  in  other  parts  of  that  country  disease  arising 
from  scarcity  of  food." 

But  this  has  always  been  the  game  of  the  mono- 
polists; they  are  ever  looking  beside  the  mark;  and 
being  unable  to  avow  their  real  objects  in  maintain- 
ing monopoly,  talk  wildly  about  something  else. 
Farmers  are  now  becoming  aware  of  this,  and  the 
new  leader,  from  Newmarket,  of  the  monopolists, 
will  help  to  make  it  still  clearer. 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

Whilst  the  monopolists  in  Parliament  arc  doing  all 
they  can  to  prevent  the  abrogation  of  their  special  law 
to  create  scarcity,  the  wheat  crops  of  this  country  are 
ottering  evidence  of  the  precarious  nature  of  the  supply 
of  food  afforded  by  our  own  soil.  Our  own  obser- 
vation has  satisfied  us  that  upon  a  very  great  breadth  of 
strong  and  cold  land  the  wheat  crops  have  sustained 
considerable  injury.  We  do  not  say  they  may  not  he 
restored  by  dry  and  warm  weather,  but  we  arc  by  no 
means  confident  that  they  will.  Insects  of  all  kinds  in- 
jurious to  wheat  are  unusually  abundant  from  the 
nearly  entire  absence  of  frost  during  the  past  wint  er, 
and  in  many  places  arc  committing  serious  ravages  ; 
and  the  succulent  state  of  the  plant  has  rendered  it  very 
susceptible  of  injury  from  the  sharp  frosty  nights  which 
have  lately  occurred.  We  extract  a  few  passages  from 
local  reports  on  the  subject.  The  reader,  however,  will 
remember  that  the  greatest  damage  was  done  last  week, 
and  was  probably  subsequent  to  the  reports  we  refer  to. 
From  the  Cambridge  report  we  learn  : 

"That  the  wheat,  without  exception,  is  a  good  plant,  and 
is  very  early ;  some  of  it  is  losing  colour  and  becoming  yellow, 
partly  through  the  wet  and  cold  weather ;  and  partly  through 
continuing  so  full  a  plant  throughout  the  winter;  nfew 
warm  sunny  days  would,  tee  hope,  soon  restore  its  good 
looks.  It  usually  loses  colour  in  May;  and  according  to 
the  season,  it  is  the  middle  of  May;  or  even  the  latter  end 
in  comparison  with  last  year,  as  the  crop  is  certainly  about  a 
month  earlier  now  than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year." 
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So,  in  Yorkshire,  wc  find  the  agricultural  reporter  of 
the  Mark  Lane  Express  saying  : 

.  " Of  the  oppearance  of  the  wheat  plant,  we  know  how  illu- 
sive all  remarks  on  this  ticklish  subject  at  this  season  of  the 
year  often  are — how  appeardnces  for  good  or  for  evil  are 
disappointed  orthwarled  by  a  few  gonial  days,  orvice  vena. 
However,  this  we  will  certainly  say,  that  though  the  breadth 
of  wheat  sown  is  somewhat  large,  we  never  remember 
a  greater  deficiency  of  plant  for  many  years  past,  and  wc 
have  heard  older  and  sound-judging  farmers  say  Iheir  wheat 
never  looked  so  ill.  Anil,  unhappily,  this  is  not  because  of 
any  temporary  check  to  a  winter-prond  crop,  which  a  few 
warm  showers  will  restore  ;  it  is  a  thinness  and  baldness  of 
plant  spiring  up  ;  thousands  of  acres  have  been  mined  with 
the  sir  if,  which  not  being  checked  by  the  frosts  of  winter,  and 
being,  owing  to  the  wet  summer  of  last  year,  very  numerous 
to  commence  with,  have  made  sad  destruction :  this,  with 
the  hundreds  of  acres  lost  by  the  floods,  l  educes  the  breadth 
to  an  average ;  and  should  an  unfavourable  season  follow, 
we  may  need  as  much  more  as  the  million  aud  a  quarter  of 
quarters  of  wheat  now  in  bond.  Our  millers  have  no  stocks, 
oar  farmers'  stocks  are  not  more  numerous  than  usual,  and 
our  markets  are  assuming  a  firm  and  lively  tone." 

Again  in  Leicestershire : 

"  The  late  heavy  rains  and  cold  temperature  have  had  a 
great  effect  upon  the  wheats  in  dry  land,  aud  the  blade  has 
assumed  a  yellow  tinge  which  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to 
the  eye,  but  perhaps  not  of  that  ultimate  consequence  to  the 
crop  as  many  expect.  In  some  cases,  from  various  causes, 
the  plant  is  very  thin,  and  presents  a  weakly  appearance : 
but  we  are  glad  to  state  that  these  are  by  no  means  nume- 
rous. The  late  rains  have  been  a  great  hindrance  to  clean- 
ing the  crops  from  weeds,  as  on  all  strong  land  the  operation 
of  hoeing  has  been  suspended,  consequently  much  wheat  is 
in  a  very  foul  state  ;  but  should  we  now  be  favoured  with 
dry  sunny  weather,  this  work  must  be  carried  on  with  perse- 
verance, and  both  the  horse  and  hand  hoe  must  be  constantly 
in  action.  Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  wheat  crop  in  this 
county,  we  may  conclude  that  it  presents  an  average  ap- 
pearance, with  promise  of  a  fair  yield  ;  but,  of  course,  at 
present,  all  is  surmise  as  to  the  result.'' 

So  another  report  says  : 

"  The  wheat  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  effect  of  the  late  rains.  They  have  a  most 
sickly  appearance.  The  white  snail  is  making  sad  havoc  in 
the  bean  fields,  whole  acres  havinghecu  entirely  destroyed." 
— Payne's  Leicester  Advertiser. 

Again,  also : 

"  The  state  of  the  spring  wheat  begins  to  excite  some 
alarm;  the  long  continued  cold  .and  bleak  weather,  with 
rain  aud  easterly  winds,  have  not  only  checked  vegetation  in 
general,  but  caused  a  great  breadth  of  wheal  in  the  midland 
districts  to  turn  yellow  and  set.  We  hope  a  change  for  the 
belter  is  at  hand." — Birmingham  Pilot. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  reports  of  the  wheat  crops 
at  the  present  moment.  Wc  freely  admit,  that  on  our 
own  farm,  wc  look  at  the  state  of  the  wheat  plant  with 
great  apprehension,  and  wc  know  that  feeling  is  shared 
by  our  neighbours,  with  respect  to  their  own  wheat. 

What  interests  are  at  stake  on  this  subject  1  A  few 
weeks  of  wet  and  cold,  or  dry  and  warm  weather,  may 
determine  whether  trade  shall  flourish  and  the  people 
be  fed,  or  whether  bankruptcy,  disease,  and  death,  shall 
be  the  portion  of  thousands.  Yet  there  arc  two  hun- 
deed  and  forty  sleh,  calling  themselves  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  who  are  striving  by  the  most 
desperate  means,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  most 
reckless  and  ignorant  leadership,  to  make  the  nation 
stake  all  on  the  issue  of  our  own  harvest.  To  speak  in 
language  the  new  monopolist  leader  may  comprehend, 
we  ask,  what  would  a  Newmarket  leg  say  to  backing 
an  ill-trained  horse  without  being  allowed  to  "  hedge  ?" 
Yet  this  is  what  Lord  George  Bcntinck  and  his  mono- 
polist faction  would  have  the  people  do  ;  to  stake  all  on 
the  result  of  the  year's  produce  of  one  half-cultivated 
island,  and  that  when  failure  will  inevitably  end  in 
national  distress. 


THE  VALUE  OF  LAND  IS  RISING. 
The  following  needs  no  comment.    It  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  fallacious  character  of  monopol  ist  assertions : 

Sale  of  the  North  Cove  Hall  Estates,  in  the  Large  Room, 
at  the  Norfolk  Hotel,  Norwich,  on  Thursday  se'unight. — 
The  attendance  was  exceedingly  numerous,  and  to  a  great 
extent  represented  the  individual  and  collective  respecta- 
bility, us  well  as  opulence  of  the  sister  counties.  Mr. 
Simpson,  previous  to  opening  the  sales,  ventured  If)  address 
his  audience  at  some  length  on  the  all  absorbing  subject  of 
the  contemplated  (and  lie  opined  certain)  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  lie  acknowledged  that  till  within  the  last  year 
lie  had  been  a  thorough-going  protectionist.  A  three  years' 
test  however  of  Sir  Robert  I'eei's  measures,  added  to  his  ex- 
tensive experience  up  to  the  present  period  In  the  letting  and 
tales  of  landed  property,  he  was  now  free,  and  proud  to 
Confess  that  sliding  and  other  scales  have  fallen  from  his 
eyes,  tlic  result  oj  which  was,  that  he  was  now  a  thorough- 
going anti-protectionist.  Mr.  Simpson  observed,  from  an 
honest  and  firm  conviction,  that  rents  which  had  been  set 
on  fair  and  liberal  principles,  within  the  last  .'.even  years,  of 
M  Live  and  let  live,"  would  be  permanent,  and  he  fearlessly 
■tated  that  the  years'  purchase  on  such  rentals  has  risen 
within  the  last  six  months,  and  in  all  probability  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  on  the  selt'ement  of  the  great  question  in 
respect  of  Free  Trade  in  corn,  tec.  For  the  truthfulness  of 
i  these  statements,  Mr.  Simpson  referred  to  recent  lettings 
and  sales  which  have  been  published,  not  only  by  himself, 
but  by  other  auctioneers  iindUnd  agents  of  greater  eminence. 
Consumption  and  demand  of  an  increasing  poptdation  (in 
the  ratio  of  about  1000  a  day),  the  capita],  skill,  industry, 
and  enterprise,  in  addition  to  the  easy  and  inexpensive 
transit  of  the  produce  to  the  first  markets  in  Europe,  will 


form  such  a  counterpoise  as  will  enable  us  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  miserably  uncultivated  lands  and  minds 
of  exotic  origin  and  worth.  Instead  therefore  of  the  motto 
of  "agitate,  agitate,"  let  us  substitute  that  of  •'cultivate, 
cultivate,"  and  let  landlords  assist,  improving  tenants  by 
making  advances  (in  the  nature  of  improvements  in  drain- 
age, Sc.)  of  the  additiotial  capital  which  may  be  required, 
charging  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  that  ex- 
penditure which  shall  be  judiciously  laid  out.  Hence  the 
tenant  farmer  will  reap  an  additional  benefit  of  at  least  10 
per  cent.,  and  a  permanent  improvement  of  the  value  of  the 
farm  (quasi  landlord)  will  supervene.  Mr.  Simpson  stated 
that  in  his  humble  opinion  Sir  Robert  Peel  is,  at  least,  one 
of  the  greatest,  most  talented,  and  fearlessly  honest  minis- 
ters that  has  ever  "  lived  in  the  tide  of  times." 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  sales: 


Lot  1.  The  mansion  called  North  Cove  Hall,  with  515 
acres  of  arable,  pasture,  marsh,  and  wood  land,  was 
bought  in  at   £19,000 

Sold  the  next  day  by  private  contract  to  Wm.  Evaritt, 
Esq.  of  Yarmout  h. 

Lot  2.  A  freehold  farm  of  122  acre3,  sold  to  John  Slip- 
per, Esq.,  of  Ashley,  for        ..       ..       ■•       ..       ..  4040 

Lot3.  A  freehold  farm,  of  75  acres,  producing  (includ- 
ing the  lundin  baud)  125/.  7s.  9d.  peruuuum,  was  bought 
in  at    3160 


An  offerof  31007.  was  made  for  this  lot  on  the  follow- 
ing day ;  the  selling  price  is  now  3250/. 

Lot  i.  An  estat e, principally  freehold, comprising  180 
acr«s  of  land,  of  iirat-rate  quality,  a  gentlemanly  resi- 
dence and  buildings,  the  rental  amounting  to  322/.  7s.  3d. 

per  annum,  bought  in  at    8200 

An  oiler  of  8000/.  bus  been  made  by  private  contract, 
but  the  price  now  is  8500!. 

Lot  5.  A  small  farm-house,  aud  17  acres  of  land  (free- 
hold), producing  371.  l!ts.  per  annum, bought  in  at       ..  000 
N50.'  wa-s  offered. 

LotO.  A  freehold  cottage,  and  2a.  8r.  34p.  of  land, 
sold  to  the  Iicv.  Charles  Clarke,  for    245 

Lot  7.  Two  freehold  tenements,- with  gardens,  &C, 
containing  together  la.  Op.  bought  in  at.  . .       . .  220 

Sold  to  Win.  Everitt,  Esq.,  by  private  contract,  after 
the  sale,  at  280/. 

Lot  8.  Two  frecholdtenements,  altogethercontf.iniug 
la.  lr.  25p.,  sold  to  Benjamin  Andrews,  Esq.     ..       ..  305 

Lot  9.  Four  inclosures  of  land,  principally  freehold, 
containing  3a.  3r.  20p.,  producing  13/.  6s.  2d.  per  annum, 
bought  inat    ..      ..      ..       ..  300 

£36,950 

The  advowson  of  the  rectory  of  Woodton,  situate  about 
five  miles  from  Bungay,  was  offered  on  the  same  day. 
3000/.  were  bid,  but  the  reserve  price  being  3300/.  it  was 
bought  in.  Mr.  Simpson  is  instructed  to  treat  for  the  dis- 
posal of  those  lots  bought  in  at  th?  sale,  since  which  he  has 
received  several  applications  to  purchase.  The  proprietor, 
however,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  large  lauded  and  other  pro- 
perty, is  not  at  all  indisposed  to  retain  those  portions  of  the 
lands  which  form  the  cream  of  the  estate. — Norwich  Mer- 
cury. 


A  "  FARMER'S  FRIEND  !  " 
Farmers  and  labourers  should  judge  of  men  who  pro- 
fess to  be  their  "  friends  "  hy  their  acts  rather  than  their 
professions.  Here  we  find  the  record  of  the  acts  of  one 
who,  if  his  own  account  of  his  Live  for  farmers  and 
labourers  were  believed,  would  be  thought  the  ne  plus 
ultra  friend  of  the  industrious  agricultural  classes. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  so  much  beneficence  is  purely 
ideal. 

"Richmond  in  Scotland. — We  understand  that  upwards 
of  20  individuals,  small  fanners  and  cottars,  on  his  grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  lands  in  the  district  of  Strathbogie  and 
neighbouring  parishes,  have  been  served  with  summonses  to 
remove  themselves,  with  their  families,  at  the  first  term  of 
Whitsunday." — Elgin  Courier. 


THE  LAW  OF  DISTRESS. 
The  following  report  brings  home  to  the  mind  the  in- 
justice of  the  law  of  distress,  which  enables  a  landlord 
to  sweep  away  all  the  effects  of  an  insolvent  tenant,  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  all  the  other  creditors  : 

"  Tuesday,  April  28th. 
"  (Before  Mr.  Commissioner  Shepherd.) 

"BE  VINCENT,  INSOLVENT. 

"  Tilnev,  Noiifolk. — The  Insolvent,  Robert  Vincent,  of 
Tilney  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  fanner,  ap- 
plied for  bis  interim  order  and  protection. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Wright,  Solicitor,  Bond  Court,  City,  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  the  insolvent,  whose  debts  arel75i,2«.6d. 
and  credits  but  ~'/.  Ms.  He  lias  no  property  beyond 
bis  excepted  articles,  which  are  valued  at  lb/.  3s.  On  the  4th 
of  October  last  he  was  possessed  of  household  furniture,  im 
plements  in  trade,  &c,  of  the  value  of  100/.,  and  his  slock 
in  trade  and  goodwill  as  a  farmer  were  then  valued  by  Mr. 
Ooddard,  an  appraiser,  at  £>0/.  more.  On  the  13ih  of  March, 
in  the  present  year,  the  insolvent  teas  sold  up  by  his  land- 
lord, Mr.  Wright,  fur  the  arrears  of  rent  which  he  owed. 
His  receipts  from  the  25th  of  November  to  March  were  about 
4(i()/.  for  the  sale  of  sheep,  potatoes,  &c.  His  principal  local 
creditors  are  the  Commissioners  of  the  Eau  Brink  Estate,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  to  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Archer,  solici- 
tor, of  Kly,  is  agent,  '.)'■>/.  for  balance  of  rent;  Edward  Bur- 
rant,  Esq.,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  1:11.  10s.  for  potatoes  ; 
Mr.  Reed,  basket-maker,  King's  Lynn,  11/.  10s. ;  Mr.  Wm. 
Wright,  farmer,  Fring,  Norfolk,  31/. ;  Mr.  John  Sutterbce, 
farmer,  Tilney  St.  Lawrence,  8/.;  and  Mr.  Win.  Wright, 
farmer,  of  Clenchwarton,  Norfolk,  b7.  No  creditor  attended 
to  oppose." 


FLAX  CULTURE. 
Wc  observe  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has 
resolved  to  offer  a  prize  for  essays  on  the  growth  of 
flax.  Now  a  full  and  complete  account  of  the  culture 
of  flax,  and  the  uso  of  its  seed,  has  just  been  published 
by  Mr.  Warnes,  of  Trimingham,  which  should  be  in  the 
bands  of  every  enterprising  farmer.  The  calls  upon 
our  attention  since  we  have  received  the  volume  have 
prevented  our  noticing  it  in  detail,  which  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  do  next  week. 


GAME  AND  THE  GAME  LAWS. 

THE  IUJUAL  PLAO-GE-erOT. 

It  will  be  our  duty  ere  long  to  comment  with  rorae 
frequency  aud  severity  upon  the  conduct  of  those  who 
for  their  own  selfish  and  puerile  amusement,  uphold  a 
system  of  law  which  demoralises  and  disorganises  the 
society  of  our  agricultural  districts.  We  need  scarcely 
say  we  allude  to  the  practice  of  game  preserving  and 
the  Game  Laws.  For  the  present  we  content  ourselves 
with  placing  before  our  readers  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
Game  Laws  which  have  recently  occurred.  The  first 
case  is  extracted  from  the  Worcestershire  Chronicle,  and 
relates  to  an  instance  which  happened  on  the  estate  of 
Ml.  Berkeley,  of  Spetchley,  near  Droitwich,  a  most 
notorious  game  preserver.  The  form  of  the  complaint 
was  for  an  assault  violence  and  bloodshed  ;  being  the 
usual  and  ordinary  consequences  of  game  preserving  : 

"  At  the  county  Petty  Sessions  on  Tuesday,  April  2Htb, 
William  Allen,  an  assistant  gamekeeper  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  was 
charged  by  William  Worrell,  of  Droitwiteb,  with  assaulting 
him  on  the  \)lh  instant.  Before  this  case  was  entered  into, 
Mr.  Hyde,  who  appeared  for  the  defendant,  applied  to  the 
Bench  for  permission  to  bring  before  them  two  charges  for 
offences  aguinst  the  Came  Laws  which  he  was  prepared  to 
prefer  against  Mr.  Worrell,  but  as  it  appeared  that  the  sum' 
inons  for  the  assault  was  dated  prior  to  the  game  eases,  it 
was  first  entertained." 

Mr.  Worrell,  who  is  clerk  at  the  Spetchley  station  on 
the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  railway,  then  deposed 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  assault,  which  were  as 
follow : 

"  Mr.  Worrell,  who  lives  near  the  station  and  rents  laud 
of  Mr.  Berkeley,  is  my  relative.  As  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
often  going  to  his  house,  he  has  given  me  permission  to  take 
a  near  cut  to  the  station  through  his  fields.  Ou  the  8th 
instant  I  went  to  Mr.  Worrell's  and  remained  there  all  night. 
Next  morning,  about  half-pust  six  o'clock,  I  was  returning 
to  my  employment,  accompanied  by  two  sons  of  Mr.  W.; 
when  I  had  got  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the  railway, 
Allen  jumped  out  of  a  hedge,  and,  exclaiming,  '  /  have 
caught  you  at  last,'  knocked  me  down  twice,  and  rijbdmy 
pockets,  from  which  he  took  a  piece  of  twine  ;  after  I  had 
got  up  the  second  time  I  ran  off  towards  the  station,  and  was 
pursued  by  the  defendant,  who  would  have  again  struck  me 
with  a  thick  stick,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  one  o  f  the 
railway  servants.  I  afterwards  went  to  Mr.  Hiscock,  head 
gamekeeper  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  and  told  him  I  had  been 
grossly  assaulted  by  one  of  his  assistants,  and  if  an  apology 
was  not  made  1  should  take  out  a  summons.  By  Mr.  Hyde : 
There  was  no  person  with  me  but  Mr.  Worrell's  two  sons. 
I  had  nothing  iu  my  pocket  but  a  piece  of  twine. 

"  (Mr.  II.  here  produced  a  piece  of  twine  and  a  wire  as  the 
articles  that  had  beeu  taken  from  the  prosecutor.) 

"  /  distinctly  sircar  I  never  had  a  wire  in  my  possession 
in  my  life,  nor  did  lever  set  one.  The  wire  was  never  taken 
j'rom  me.  I  was  iu  the  same  field  on  the  evening  previous 
with  Mr.  Worrell's  sons.  Mr.  Worrell  asked  me  to  go  and 
look  at  some  ewes  which  were  shortly  expected  to  yean.  It 
was  about  half-past  nine  o'clock.  I  w„s  not  there  at  any  • 
other  time  of  the  day." 

Now,  if  in  fact  Mr.  Worrell  had  been  catching  game 
upon  his  relation's  farm,  which  he  was  not,  could  such 
a  savage  assault  be  justified  ?  But  when  we  see  the 
master,  who  should  have  felt  some  of  the  civilising  in- 
fluences of  education,  so  absorbed  by  a  pernicious  pas- 
sion for  game,  is  it  surprising  that  his  ignorant  game- 
watcher  becomes  a  ferocious  ruffian  ?  The  report  then 
states  that 

"  John  Worrell  corroborated  the  evidence  of  the  prosecu- 
tor, both  as  to  the  assault,  aud  his  being  in  company  with 
him  on  the  previous  evening. — Joseph  Howell,  foreman  at 
the  railway  station,  stated  that  he  saw  the  assault  commit- 
ted, aud  that  he  wrenched  a  stick  from  Allen's  hand  while 
in  the  act  of  striking  Worrell.  This  witness  also  stated  that 
Allen  had  told  him  and  other  parties  that  he  gets  11.  from 
Mr.  Berkeley,  and  11.  from  the  head-keeper,  upon  every 
conviction,  A  porter  at  the  station,  named  Jelf,  also  stated 
that  he  saw  the  assault  committed,  and  saw  Allen  rifle  the 
complainant's  pockets.  Ti.is  closed  the  case  for  the  prose- 
cution, and  Mr.  Hyde  fouud  that  the  assault  had  been 
proved,  but  urged  in  mitigation  that  the  defendant  had  acted 
under  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  he  had  the  power,  being 
an  assistant-keeper,  to  search  parties  suspected  of  having 
gins  and  other  snares  in  their  possession" 

What  will  law-respecting  people  of  England  say  to 
this  phase  of  the  Game  Laws  ?  To  meet  Mr.  Worrell's 
statement,  the  game-preserver's  agent  called  his  head 
keeper,  who  was  not  present  : 

"  Charles  Hiscock,  the  head  keeper  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  de- 
posed, I  saw  William  Worrell  in  a  field  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Worrell,  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  86h 
instant.  He  was  walking  by  the  side  of  the  hedge.  J  saw 
him  twice  go  down  into  a  ditch,  and  stoop  down  as  if  ne 
was  setting  wires.    I  desired  Allen  to  watch  him." 

This,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  on  the  land  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Worrell's  relation  ! !  !  The  head- 
gamekeeper  proceeds  thus : 

"About  two  hours  afterwards  I  went  into  the  same  field 
anil  found  two  gins  set,  and  a  dead  hare  in  one  of  them.  I 
was  about  1">0  yards  from  the  complainant.  Worrell  came 
to  my  house  on  the  morning  of  the  Dili  and  said,  'I've  been 
so  foolish  as  to  set  some  wires,  I  wish  you  could  get  me  out 
of  the  scrape,  ns  it  will  be  very  injurious  to  my  character.' 
I  said,  '  My  good  fellow,  I  can't  do  it,  it  is  more  than  my 
place  is  worth.' — By1  Mr.  Pollen:  I  never  had  any  dispute 
with  Allen  when  Mr.  Brown,  the  contractor  was  present ; 
/  cannot  recollect  that  Allen  accused  me  of  giving  him  dead 
hares  to  put  in  ginsj'or  the  purpose  of  procuring  convictions. 
— Mr.  Pollen  :  Did  you  ever  give  him  a  dead  hare  to  put  iu 
a  gin  for  that  purpose  ? — Witness :  I  have  given  him  a  hare, 
but  I  cannot  tell  what  he  did  with  it.— Mr.  Pullcn :  Tell 
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tlie  truth,  yes  or  no,  did  lie  ever  put  n  hnre  in  n  gin  by  your 
directions  ? — Witness  (after  a  long  pause) :  Welt.,  he  did. 
— Mr.  Pullcu  :  Do  you  swear  you  saw  William  Worrell  in 
the  field  at  two  o'clock  on  the  8th  inst  —  Witness :  I  do." 

The  plot  thickens  reader.  Recollect  this  Mr.  Berkeley, 
the  game  preserver,  gives  his  servants  money,  much 
money,  for  every  Game  Law  conviction  they  obtain  ;  and 
take  with  that  fact  the  keeper's  admission  about  the  dead 
hare.    Now,  mark  the  conclusion  of  the  case  : 

"Jeff,  the  railway  porter,  recalled,  and  examined  by  Mr- 
pillion. — About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  86b  inst., 
Win.  Worrell  was  engaged  in  looking  over  the  invoices  of  n 
luggage  train  which  had  just  arrived  ;  after  that  he  was  em- 
ployed iu  checking  goods  which  were  lo  go  oil';  il  is  Ihe  com- 
plainant's duly  to  remain  at  lli<:  station  :tll  day,  mid  1  distinctly 
state  that  he  was  not  absent  from  his  business  one  minute 
during  the  whole  of  Hint  vflerntioiU  The  IJcneh  said  that,  a 
more  extraordinary  and  scandalous  case  had  never  been 
brought  before  them  ;  indeed,  they  considered  that  not  one 
word  of  truth  bad  been  to  <1  except  by  the  prosecution  ;  and 
Mr.  Foley,  in  stating  the  decision,  characterised  ihc  trans- 
action' as  one  which  warranted  their  indicting  the  full  pe- 
nally. Alien  teas  therefore  fined  il.  3s.  (id.,  and  10s.  Cid. 
colli,  or  two  months?  imprisonment.  Mr.  Hyde  said,  that, 
from  what  had  transpired,  he  would  withdraw  the  charges 
against  Worrell." 

Now,  had  Mr.  Hyde's  request  been  acceded  to,  the 
head  keeper's  information  against  Mr.  Worrell  for  poach- 
ing, supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  pure  and  disin- 
terested witness,  Allen,  would  have  been  heard  first,  and 
the  prosecutor  might  have  been  convicted  of  an  offence 
against  the  Game  Laws.  But  suppose  the  person  so 
charged  had  been  a  mere  working  man,  who  might  not 
have  been  able  to  prove  so  distinctly  that  he  was  else- 
where at  the  time  of  the  alleged  offence,  what  would 
have  been  the  result  ?  Truly  this  was  a  "scandalous" 
case ;  but  our  knowledge  of  game  preserved  districts 
compels  us  to  say  with  regret,  that  wc  believo  it  to  be 
by  no  means  an  "  extraordinary"  one. 

As  a  pendent  to  the  above,  we  extract  two  other  game 
cases,  reported  in  the  Leicestershire  Mercury. 

At  Loughborough  Petty  Sessions,  on  the  30th  of 
April  : 

"  Before  the  Rev.  .T.  Dudley,  and  J.  G.  D.  D.  Drivers,  F.sq. 

"Game  Laws. — Henry  George  and  George  Wilkins,  of 
Long  Wliatto:.',  were  charged  with  trespassing  in  pursuit  of 
game  on  land  in  the  occupation  of  George  .Inirom,  farmer, 
where  the  right  to  the  game  belonged  to  E.  Dawson,  Eso 
Neither  ofthe  defendants  appeared,  ar.d  the  parish  constable 
proving  the  service  of  the  summons,  George  Monk'  was 
sworn,  and  deposed  that  on  Wednesday  night  he  was  '  on 
the  look  out,'  and  saw  defendants  in  a  field  sown  with  dills. 
George  had  a  gun.  They  were  looking  about  as  if  in  search 
of  game  ;  he  had  no  doubt  they  irere  in  search  of  game. — 
Sir.  Dudley:  'for  hares  pr<ib,abiy  f ' — Witness:  'They 
might  be.' — Mr.  Dudley :  '  Tl  was  a  place  where  harts  mij/ht 
he  found,  I  suppose?' — Witness:  'Yes,  Sir.'  Defendants 
•  were  fined  ids.  each,  and  costs  (!,'s.  lid.)  each);  iu  default, 
two  months'  hard  labour." 

Note  the  illegal  and  leading  questions  of  the  justice. 
In  the  other  cacc  : 

"William  Wright,  of  Long  Whatton.  was  charged  with 
using  certain  engines  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ffltue  on  the 
2*th" of  April,  where  the  right,  belonged  to  (.'.  M.  Pbillipps, 
Esq.  The  information  was  laid  by  AHoroft,  the  head  game- 
keeper, and  George  Hundley,  an  assistant,  wassirorn  ill  sup- 
port o  f  it.  lie  said  that  ou  Tuesday  morning  he  was  in 
Oakley  Wood,  about  six  o'clock,  and  saw  some  snares  stand 
ing.  One  bad  a  hare,  and  another  a  rabbit  in  it.  Wiight 
came  mid  took  them  up.  Defendant,  denied  the  charge,  and 
said  he  was  collared  by  Handle'/  taken  on  the  Feoffee  land, 
n i nl  taken  by  him  down  to  the  Hull,  at  Garandnn,  when  Mr. 
rhil'ipps'  instructions  were  that  a  summons  be  taken  cut 
against  him.  A  warrant,  however,  had  been  taken  out,  and 
he  teas  apprehended,  and  kept  in  custody,  so  that  he  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  procuring  teitnesses.  Handle;/,  he  also 
said,  put  a  rabbit  into  his  (ilefendaul's)  pocket.  '  The  dog 
Worrying  is  the  foundation  of  it.'  Handiey  said  the  reason 
a  warrant  was  taken  out,  was  tiiat  be  was  afraid  Wright 
would  run  away. — Defendant  was  fiued  Si  ,  including  costs  ; 
and,  in  default,  sentenced  to  two  mouths'  hard  labour. 

"  The  defendant,  in  this  case,  is  the  man  who  was  very  se- 
riously injured  by  a  dog  being  set  upon  him  some  months 
ago,  and  Hundley  is  the  person  who  was  found  guilty  of 
setting  it  oil  hint  ;  which  explains  Wright's  remark,  '  The 
dog  worrying  is  the  foundation  oJ'H.]" 

Now  is  there  not  a  strong  probability  that  this  charge 
was  a  trumped  up  one  ?  Poor  Wright  bad  not  the  op- 
portunity of  rebutting  the  charge,  which  Mr.  Worrell 
was  fortunate  enough  to  possess.  But  wb.cn  two  such 
illustrations  ofthe  Game  Laws  arc  offered  iu  0113  week 
in  different  parts  ofthe  country,  is  it  not  proof  decisive 
of  something  wrong  iu  the  system  '.' 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  FARMERS. 
The  grievous  injury  inflicted  upon  the  community  by 
the  Game  Laws  lias  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  intelligent  members  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city  of  London,  who  on  the  23rd  of  April  last,  passed  a 
resolution  to  petition  Parliament  For  the  repeal  of  the 
dame  Laws.  The  following  arc  the  remarks  of  the 
mover  and  seconder  on  the  occasion. 

"  Mr.  W.  S.  Hale,  ihe  chairman  of  the  London  School 
Committee,  vow  to  move  that  th"  eon  t  should  prtiiion 
I'arliameiit  for  the  repeal  of  the  (lame  Laws.  Ho  gflid  it 
was  impossible  to  read  the  details  of  the  terrible  conse- 
quence* of  the  itiiqui  011s  Game  Laws  ill  the  newspapers 
without  being  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  the  sooner 
they  were  wholly  abolished  the  better.  He  rejoiced  tliHt 
Parliament  was  engaged  in  an  investigation  ofthe  injurious 


effects  of  the  system  which  was  adopted  for  the  amusement 
of  a  few  at  the  fatal  expense  of  the  many.  Was  it  to  be  for 
a  moment  supposed  that  a  man  wdiosc  family  were  almost 
starving  could  see  a  bare  cross  his  ]  nth  without  making  an 
cfibrt  to  supply  his  wife  and  children  with  food  by  possessing 
himself  of  what  be  considered  as  much  bis  proper! V  as  it 
was  the  property  ofthe  man  of  fortune,  who  pursued  it  with 
impunity  '/  Some  people  argued  that  the  individuals  who 
were  tried  for  trangrcssion  of  the  Game  Laws  were  not  Ihe 
most  moral  in  any  part  of  their  comhict.  But  what  rendered 
them  loose  of  morals  tut  the  existence  of  those  cruel  lairs 
which  deprived  them  of  their  liberty  and  dismissed  their 
families  lo  the  workhouse  for  an  offence  which,  though  cri- 
minal in  the  eye  ofthe  law,  could  not  be  made,  by  any  in- 
genuity, other  than  venial,  regarded  in  a  moral  point  of 
view. 

'■  Mr.  15.  Taylor  supported  the  metion,  and  pointed  at  the 
prisons  all  over  the  country  as  evidence  ofthe  demoralising 
tendency  of  the  Game  Laws.  The  chaplains  who  attended 
the  gaols  in  which  are  deposited  the  individuals  who  had 
violated  these  laws,  stated  that  they  found  110  other  kind  of 
depravity  amongst  them,  and  that  il.  was  quite  impossible  lo 
induce  them  to  believe  that  /hey  had  committed  any  crime. 
Neither  morality  nor  religion  intimated  to  them  that  they  had 
not  as  good  a  right  to  possess  themselves  of  game  ns  those 
who  were  out  of  the  reach  of  necessity.  It  was  seen  in  what 
multitudes  labouring  men  came  to  town  to  the  unions.  Was 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  want  which  drove  these  multi- 
tudes io  London  should  drive  them  to  the  adoption  of  those 
unlawful  practices  which  often  led  to  the  Commission  of  more 
awful  offences  ?  Let  the  court  look  at.  those  dreadful  con- 
flicts which  invoiced  murders  anil  tenninated  in  executions. 
It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that  men  who  arc  executed  for  the 
fatal  consequences  of  those  conflicts  weie  objects  of  commi- 
seration, and  not  of  abhorrence  and  detestation,  which 
marked  the  departure  of  a  criminal  foun  t  guilty  of  murder 
under  other  circumstances.  The  legislature  were  in  fact, 
by  continuing  the  Came  Laws,  maunfueluring  poor  people 
into  criminals." 

A  slight  opposition  was  offered,  and  an  amendment 
was  proposed  to  petition  for  the  "alteration,"  instead  of 
the  "  repeal"  of  the  Game  Law,  but  the  original  motion 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  Game  Laws  constitute  an  "  injustice,"  with 
which  there  can  be  no  compromise;  it  must  be  abated. 


Population. — It  is  a  cruel  joke  to  talk  about  the  evils  of 
an  increasing  population,  when  that  population  is  cut  off  by 
law  from  the  power  of  selling  the  produce  of  i!s  labour  for 
the  "interest  of  a  robber  aisle,  who  tell  us  plainly,  that  like 
the  Drench  noblesse,  thry  will  pay  no  taxes,  unless  they  may 
have  liberty  to  take  the  amount  again  from  other  people,  and 
who,  if  speedy  change  of  mind  be  not  vouchsafed  them,  will 
come  to  the  same  tough  end. 

Hot,-  the  Monopolists  behaved  nine  years  aoo — 
"  On  Thursday  (18th  March  183| )  Mr.  Clay  brought  on  bis 
motion  for  an  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Clay  had  finished  speaking,  an  agricultural  member  (Mr. 
Cayley)  rose  with  the  seconder,  and  endeavoured  to  stop 
proceedings  by  counting  out  tile  House.  The  number  was 
found  above  forty,  and  the  seconder  went  on.  Their  first 
movement  having  thus  failed,  the  landowners  mustered  kin 
and  elan,  and  finally  CHlrte  down  to  the  number  of  above  two 
hundred.  The  ordinary  routine  of  a-thousand  times- 
answered  fallacies  was  put  forward,  and  received  as  might 
be  expecied  in  an  1  sscinbly  where  every  man  had  made 
oath  that  be  bad  a  pecuniary  ii.teicst  in  the  question 
before  him.  At  tl.c  instance  of  friends  about  me, 
I  made  repeated  attempts  to  offer  reply,  as  also  to 
explain  my  reasons  for  not  voting  upon  the  actual 
question  ;  but  was  unable  to  gain  a  beating.  Thonk 
God,  I  have  many  better  places  I  If  i  had  been  11  jobber  in 
a  railroad  or  a  dabbler  iu  some  monopoly,  wishing  to  make 
a  similar  explanation,  I  should  ba\c  been  heard  with  reve- 
rential sympathy,  to  ibe  extent  that  human  organs  could 
supply.  Sir  W.  Molcsworth  entered  upon  n  demonstration 
of  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  competition  generated  by 
the  limitation  of  food,  which  was  perfect  in  its  way,  but  con- 
fined to  a  portion  of  the  field.  Mr.  Hume  was  received 
with  groans  and  hideous  laughs  when  he  attempted  to  open 
the  case  of  that  part  of  the  e  immunity  who  have  not  tin  ec 
hundred  pounds  a  year  in  land  ;  and  when  be  proceeded  to 
connect  the  question  with  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  sounds 
that  issued  from  the  landed  benches  had  a  touch  of  the  New 
Zenlander." — Letters  o  f  a  Representative,  by  Col.  Thompson . 

Letters  from  Iceland,  received  at  Copenhagen,  state  that 
0.  great  misfortune  has  befallen  that  country  in  consequence 
of  the  present  eruption  of  lleela :  a  fatid  malady  having  at- 
tacked the  cat'le,  from  eating  herbage  which  bad  been  co- 
vered by  the  volcanic  ashes.  As  high  winds  bad  prevailed 
for  some  time,  the  ashes  were  scattered  throughout  the 
island  ;  and  a  great  number  of  cattle,  especially  oxen,  cows, 
and  sheep,  bad  perished.  If  the  eruption  of  Heclais  pro- 
longed for  two  months  more,  nil  the  rural  proprietors  who 
have  not  enough  hay  to  keep  their  herds — and  the  majority 
are  in  this  condition — will  be  obliged  either  to  slaughter 
their  cattle,  or  to  abandon  them  to  certain  death  on  the  pas- 
tures thus  poisoned  by  the  volcanic  ashes.  The  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Heela  was  extremely  violent.  The  flames 
which  is'i tied  from  the  three  great  craters  attained  a  height 
of  li,'J;0  feet;  and  their  breadth  exceeded  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  river  Pieersen,  the  most  considerable  river  in 
Iceland,  The  lava  bad  already  formed  lofty  mountains;  and 
amongst  the  masses  of  pumice  stone  vomited  by  the  volca- 
no, and  which  have  been  found  ata  distance  of  three  fourths 
of  a  mile,  there  were  some  which  weighed  half  a  ton.  By 
the  eruption  of  Heehi,t.he  enormous  quantities  of  snow  and 
ice  which  had  accumulated  for  several  years  on  the  sides 
of  that  mountain  have  inched,  and  partly  fallen  into  the  river 
Bangen,  which  has  overliowed  its  hanks  several  times.  The 
waters  of  that  river,  which  runs  almost  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Heck,  and  which  receives  a  large  portion  of  the  burning  lava, 
were  so  hot  that  every  day  they  cast  upon  the  banks 
numbers  of  d -ad  trout  almost  half-baked.  Kvery  night  vivid 
streaks  ofthe  aurora  borealis  illumined  the  sky. 

Application-  or  Leeches. — The  following  method  of 
facilitating  the  application  of  leeches  is  recommended  by  Dr. 
Rein).  Let  the  leeches  be  put  into  a  bottle  filled  with  good 
beer,  leaving  them  there  unlil  they  seem  to  become  lively. 
After  they  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state  for  a  few 
seconds, Withdraw  them  from  the  liquid  and  immediately 
apply  them.  The  process  is  almost  infallible;  even  very 
feeble  leeches,  and  w  Inch  have  lately  been  used,  fasten  as 
well  as  if  they  were  employed  for  the  first  lime. — O'azctte 
Medicate  dc  Paris. 


THE  DORSETSHIRE  POOR. 
To  the  Editor  q/'Tue  Times. 

Sin, — I  beg  most  enrnestly^o  call  your  attention  to  the 
accompanying  correspondence  which"  has  just  taken  place 
between  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  myself. 

My  letter  will  explain  the  grounds  on  which  T  made  a 
claim  for  exepption  on  behalf  of  the  applicant,  W.  Soper; 
and  the  extract  appended  to  it  from  the  "  Application  and  lie- 
port  Book"  of  one  of  the  relieving  officers  ofthe  Dorchester 
Union,  will  inform  you  ofthe  nature  of  the  application. 

I  also  beg  leave  to  enclose  two  letters,  one  anonymous; 
the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  other  I  desire  to  conceal  for 
the  reason  he  has  given.  In  consequence  of  the  representa- 
tions made  to  me  in  these  letters,  and  the  melancholy  an- 
nouncement that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  bad  increased 
the  distress  of  the  writer  end  bis  companions,  I  determined 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of  putting  to  the 
test  the  declaration  made  by  the  Boor  Law  Commissioners 
in  their  general  order  of  August  2,  1811,  and  December  21, 
1811,  that  out  door  relief  should  be  granted  to  the  able-bodied 
in  cases  of  "  urgent  necessity;"  with  what  success  I  leave 
you  to  judge  from  their  reply: 

Although  much  good  has  been  effected  in  the  county  of 
Dorset,  by  the  disclosures  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  111  the  puhhc  prints,  with  reference  to  the  abject  con- 
dition ofthe  agricultural  poor  iu  that  county,  still  the  prac- 
tice (it  might  almost  be  called  an  agreement)  continues 
amongst  labourers  generally,  of  keeping  the  unfortunate 
labourers  ata  rate  of  wages  shamefully  disproportionate  to 
his  services,  and  barely  sufficient  in  many  instances,  to  save 
him  from  starvation. 

Immediately  011  receipt  of  the  anonymous  letter  above  re- 
ferred to,  I  visited  the  dwellings  of  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons, which  are  situated  about  10  miles  from  my  residence, 
and  I  found  their  condition  to  be  even  worse  than  Ibey  had 
represented.  In  two  instances  the  family  consisted  of  six 
persons — the  labourer,  bis  wife,  and  four  children.  The 
cottages  were  commodious,  and  in  pood  condition;  but  the 
terms  on  which  these  men  were  working  for  their  employers 
were  ns  follow  : — 7s.  per  week  each.  Out  of  this  pittance 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  to  the  tenant,  ns  rent  for  the 
landlord's  cottage,  Is.  (id.  per  week;  "gristing,"  as  it  is 
cal'ed,  or  wheat  unfit  for  the  markets,  at  (is.  (id.  per  bushel; 
it  had  been  as  dear  ns  7s.  3d.  for  six  weeks  during  the  six 
months  previous,  which  was  the  price,  if  not  higher  than  the 
market  p: ice,  of  the  best  wheat  sold  in  the  county.  They 
bad  fuel  for  the  labour  of  cutting  the  furze  growing  on  the 
farm,  which  amounts,  iu  my  opinion,  to  the  same  thing  as 
paying  for  it;  and  potato  ground  at  the  rate  of!)/,  per  acre. 
Jt  is  true  that,  in  the  year  1810,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  they  only  paid  1/-  IDs.  as  rent  for 
a  quarter  ol  an  acre;  but  iu  1814,  iil.  Os.  was  demanded  and 
paid  for  land  to  that  extent. 

My  visit  to  the  dwelling  of  these  poor  people  chanced  to 
he  at  their  dinner  hour,  when  I  found  that  the  meal  they 
were  about  to  partake  of  consisted  merely  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  horse  Leans  and  turnip  tops  boiled  in  water.  I 
asked  the  w  ife  of  one  of  the  men  what  she  intended  to  pie- 
pale  for  her  husband's  supper  when  he  returned  home  from 
bis  hard  day's  work,  and  her  answer  was,  in  the  most 
cheerful  tone,  "  Why,  bless  you,  Sir,  horse-beans  and  tur- 
nip tops." 

1  believe  this  to  be  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers, generally,  in  the  west  part  of  the  county  of  Dorset — 
I  know  it  to  be  so  in  the  parish  of  Rf  ttescoombc  and  the  ad- 
joining parishes,  and  the  case  of  William  Soper  is  by  no 
means  an  unusual  one  in  any  part  of  the  county. 

1  do  not  shrink  from  tb.e  thousaud  reflections  which  may 
be  passed  upon  me  from  these  cases,  herein  exposed,  having 
occurred  ou  my  own  properly.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  bit 
less  culpable  for  the  existence  of  such  cases  of  misery  and 
p.ivatiou  than  any  other  landlord  in  the  county.  1  have  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  these  evils  by  calling  attention  to  the 
injustice  of  the  course  pursued  towards  the  labourer,  and  by 
setting  on  example  of  paying  for  work  done  iu  money  instead 
of  iii  kind,  or  by  a  species  of  truck.  It  matters  not,  I  am 
convinced,  whatever  the  rent  of  a  farm  may  be,  or  whether  a 
lease  is  granted  or  not;  whether  the  price  of  wheat  may  be 
til;/,  or  Id/,  per  load  ;  whether  tiie  demand  for  labour  is  abuu- 
dant  or  not,  the  average  amount  of  wages  in  the  county  of 
Dorset  remains  al  ways  the  same,  at  7s.  per  week.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  fixed  by  custom,  combination,  and  a  tyrannical  use 
made  of  the  New  Poor  Law. 

1  am  well  aware  of  the  odium  and  sneers  which  will  be 
cast  upon  me  for  ngainlhrustiug  these  eases  before  the  pub- 
lic. I  am  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  result.  I  feel  convinced 
by  bringing  the  aid  of  the  press  to  bear  upon  all  these  in- 
stances  of  hardship  and  injustice,  much  good  will  be  effected, 
as  there  has  been  already,  and  the  labourer  will,  I  am  in 
hopes,  renj  the  benefit. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedt.  servant, 

18,  Spring-gardens,  May  3.  R.B.  Siiekidan. 


The  Government  Broyision. — Hoarding  Ststi:m. — 
We  have  been  favoured  in  Gal  . vny  with  a  cargo  of  Itnliau 
meal,  which  has  been  duly  lodged  in  the  stores  of  Mr.  Lynn, 
n  giinileman  by  whom  we  are  nssuied  thai,  so  s'rongly  built 
is  tb.e  concern.it  is  impregnable  to  any  attacks  that  may  be 
made  :. pon  it,  iu  the  event  of  a  popular  outbreak. — Coiwy 
Mercury. 

.  The  p.-ople  of  SI i go  are  now  suffering  want.  On  Tuesday 
a  large  body  of  labourers  walked  in  procession  through  the 
town,  earning  two  loaves  on  polls,  and  proceeded  to  the 
workhouse  to  ascertain  from  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  then1 
assembled  whet  relief  would  be  afforded  them.  They  got 
promises,  we  believe,  in  plenty,  but  unless  they  c«n  live,  like 
the  cameleou,  "  th'air  promise  cramm'd,"  we  think  their 
ease  is  hopeless.  The  guardians  will  do  nothing  for  them. 
They  can  do  nothing,  and  it  is  absurd  to  let  n  contrary  im- 
pression go  abroad.  Why  should  the  people  be  permitted  to 
be  "  fool'd  to  the  top  of  their  bent  ?"  Why  should  they  be 
allowed  to  labour  under  the  d-dusioa  that  a  board  ofguar- 
dious  can  assist  them,  when  that  board  has  no  power  to  give 
out-door  relief  ?  and  if  they  bad,  could  the  ratepayers. beitf 
it?  We  must  look  for  aid  in  other  quarters.  Food  and 
employment  nrc  what  the  people  want.  Cheap  food  can  be 
procured  by  throwing  opeu  the  Government  granaries  and 
distributing,  at  a  low  price,  the  Indian  men!.  Then  as  to 
employment,  there  is  a  grant  of  £50,000  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board  of  Works  for  the  relief  of  all  Ireland  I — Sligo 
Champion. 

The  Agricultural  Interest. — Within  the  last  fort- 
night n  farm  at  Collingbnurne,  Wilts,  consisting  of  about  i()l) 
ncics,  the  properly  ofthe  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  became  va- 
cant. During  that  brief  period  the  noble  marquis  bis  re- 
ceived no  less  than  18  applications  for  it  from  unexception- 
able tenants.  So  much  lor  the  anticipated  effects  of  tiro 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
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Fallacies  of  Puotecmon. — fSophismcs  Eeono- 
miqucs,  par  F.  Bastiat,  <lc.)  Paris:  Guiilarnin; 
London  ;  Duhiu.  Third  Notice. 
•  Wo  resume  our  notice  of  M.  Bastiat's  work  by 
quoting  his  exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  Reciprocity, 
which  was  revived  by  Mr.  Disraeli  on  Monday 
night,  iu  a  style  that  shows  the  worthy  member  for 
Shrewsbury  to  be  one  of  the  babes  and  sucklings  of 
political  economy,  from  whose  mouth  nothing  but  a 
miracle  could  "  perfect  praise." 

"  We  Lave  just  seen  tit  at  v,ii:itever  renders  transport  costly 
in  the  course  of  the  interchange  of  commodities  is  virtually 
a  protection  ;  or,  if  another  form  of  expression  be  preferred, 
protections  in  its  operation  identified  with  whatever  renders 
transport  costly. 

"  It  is  then  correct  to  say  that  pro!cclion  is  a  marsh,  a 
shaking  bog,  a  lagoon,  a  stony  acclivity, — in  a  word,  an  ob- 
stacle, the  effect  of  which  is  to  augment  the  difference  be 
tweeu  the  price  of  consumption  and  the  price  of  production. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  indisputable  that  impassable  roads 
and  iron-bound  coasts  are  genuine  protecting  tariffs. 

"  There  are  people — a  small  number,  it  is  true,  but  still 
there  are  people — who  begin  to  comprehend  that  obstacles 
are  not  the  less  obstacles  for  being  artificial ;  and  that  our 
prosperity  has  more  to  gam  from  freedom  than  protection, 
precisely  for  the  same  reason  that  canals  and  railroads  are 
more  favourable  to  it  than  bridle-paths  and  bu'lock- 
tracks. 

"But  they  say,  thi3  freedom  must  be  reciprocal.  If  we 
throw  down  thebarriers  before  Spain,  while  Spain  does  not 
.throw  them  down  before  us,  we  should  evidently  be  dupes. 
Let  us. then, make  commercial  treaties  on  the  basis  of  just 
reciprocity;  bt  us  concede  to  procure  concession;  let  us 
make  the  sacrifice  of  buying  to  obtain  the  advantage  of 
selling. 

"  Persons  who  reason  thus  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  virtually 
protectionists;  only  they  happen  to  be  more  illogical  than 
the  protectionists,  just  as  the  latter  are  more  illogical  than 
the  prohibitionists. 

"  I  slall  demonstrate  this  by  an  apologue. 

"  Stulta  AND  PUEltA. 

"  There  was  once  upon  a  time,  no  matter  where,  two 
towns,  named  Stulta  and  Ptiera.  They  constructed,  at  great 
expense,  n  road  which  connected  them  together.  When  this 
was  completed,  Stulta  said,  '  Here  is  Fuera  inundating  me 
with  her  products  ;  the  matter  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion.' In  consequence,  Stulta  levied  and  paid  a  corps  of 
enrayeurs  (men  employed  to  lock  the  wheels  of  carriages), 
so  named  because  it  was  their  duty  to  impede  all  the  convey- 
ances which  came  from  Puera.  Soon  after,  Puera  had  her 
corps  of  enrayeurs. 

"After  the  lapse  of  some  centuries,  intelligence  having 
made  considerable  progress,  the  mind  of  Puera  was  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  discover  that  these  mutual  obstacles 
might  be  mutually  injurious.  She  sent  an  envoy  to  Stulta, 
who  (omitting  diplomatic  forms)  spoke  to  this  effect  :  'We 
have  constructed  a  road,  and  now  we  block  it  up  :  that  is  ab 
snH.  It  would  have  been  better  to  leave  things  as  they  were. 
We  should  not  then  have  had  to  pay,  first  for  the  road,  and 
then  for  the  blockade  On  the  part  of  Puera,  I  come  to  pro- 
pose to  you,  not  ali  at  once  to  renounce  the  opposition  of 
OAt  mutual  obstacles — that  would  be  to  act  upon  principle, 
and  we  despise  principles  as  much  as  you  do — but  to  dimi- 
nish these  obs:a'c!es  gradually,  taking  care  equitably  to  ba- 
lance our  respective  sacrifices.'  Thus  spoke  the  envoy. 
<S/«/fa demanded  time  for  reflection;  she  consulted  her  ma 
nufacturers  and  her  agriculturists.  Finally,  after  the  lapse 
of  some  years,  she  declared  that  the  negotiations  were 
broken  off. 

"  At  this  news,  the  inhabitants  of  Puera  held  a  council. 
An  old  mau  (it  was  always  believed  that  he  had  been  secretly 
bribed  by  Stulta)  rose  and  said  :  'The  obstacles  created  by 
Stulta  injure  our  sales;  that  is  a  misfortune.  Those  which 
we  have  created  ourselves  injure  onr  purchases;  that  is 
another  misfortune.  We  can  do  nothing  with  the  first,  but 
the  second  depends  on  ourselves.  Let  us,  at  all  events,  get 
rid  of  one,  since  we  cannot  of  both.  Let  us  suppress  onr 
enrayeurs  without  asking  Stulta  to  do  the  same.  One  day 
or  other  she  will  learn  how  to  manage  her  affairs  better.' 

"A  second  councillor,  a  practical,  matter-of-fact  man,  free 
from  principles,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  antiquated 
wisdom  of  hi3  ancestors,  replied  :  '  Listen  not  to  that 
dreamer,  theorist,  innovator,  Utopian, economist,  and  stulto- 
maniac.  We  should  be  ruined  if  the  impediments  of  the 
road  were  r.ot  equalised.  There  would  then  be  more  difficulty 
in  going  than  in  coming,  in  exporting  than  in  importing.  We 
should  be,  in  respect  to  Stulta,  under  the  same  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  that  Havre,  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  Lis- 
bon, London,  Hamburg,  and  New  Orleans,  are  in  reference 
to  towns  placed  attbe  sources  of  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the 
Garonne,  the  Tagus,  the  Thames,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi; for  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascend  than  to  descend  the 
stream — (A  Voice  :  '  Cities  at  the  mouth  of  rivers  are  more 
prosperous  than  those  at  the  sources'). — That  is  not  possible. 
(Tlie  same  voice  :  'But  it  is  the  fact').  Well,  they  have 
prospered  contrary  to  rule.' 

"Such  conclusive  reasoning  made  the  assembly  waver.  The 
orator  completed  its  convictions  by  speaking  of  national  in 
dependence,  national  honour,  national  dignity,  national  in- 
dustry, influx  of  prodace,  ruinous  competition  ;  in  short,  he 
carried  the  continuance  of  the  obstacles;  and  if  you  are  cu- 
rious in  the  matter,  I  can  bring  you  to  a  certain  country 
where  you  will  find  road-makers  and  road  breakers  working 
together  on  the  best  terms — by  the  decrees  of  the  same  legis- 
lative assembly,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  same  tax  payers, 
theone  at  clearing  and  the  other  at  blockading  the  roads." 


Tlie  Life  and  Speeches  of  Daniel  O'ConneU,  M.P. 
Edited  by  his  Son,  John  O'ConneU,  M.P.  Dublin, 
Duffy ;  London,  Dolman. 

There  is  always  a  dilficulty  in  reviewing  the  life 
of  a  statesman  who  still  live3  and  acts  amongst  us, 
for  there  is  at  least  a  chance  that  his  destined  work 
is  unaccomplished  and  his  mission  incomplete.  It 
has,  however,  been  the  fortune  of  Daniel  O'ConneU 
to  achieve  a  success  which  has  taken  its  place  in 
history,  and  to  survive  to  hear  what  is  virtually  the 
judgment  of  posterity  on  a  course  of  policy,  com- 
menced in  sincerity,  conducted  with  consistency, 
and  finally  brought  in  all  honour  to  a  triumphant 


hsue.  Wc  should  gladly  hear  from  himself  an  ac- 
count of  the  difliculties  he  had  to  encounter,  the 
prejudices  he  had  to  conciliate,  and  the  misappre- 
hensions he  hud  to  explain.  Such  a  revelation 
would  be  a  valuable  lesson  in  mental  discipline  for 
all  who  may  hereafter  devote  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  mankind.  It  would  tell  of  many  errors  iuci 
dent  to  humanity;  it,  would  confess  many  misap- 
prehensions, and  acknowledge  many  mistakes,  but 
it  would  show  that  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  a 
cause  will  eventually  triumph,  not  only  over  the 
opposition  of  adversaries,  but  over  the  failings  of 
self: 

O'ConneU  was  educated  in  France,  during  the 
period  when  the  first  ebullition  of  popular  rage,  set 
loose  after  centuries  of  oppression,  threatened  to 
render  the  popular  cause  odious  to  every  lover  of 
social  order.  Trained  from  his  infancy  in  strict 
religious  principles,  witnessing  the  perils  to  which 
his  beloved  instructors  of  St.  Omers  were  exposed 
by  revolutionary  violence,  insulted,  in  company 
with  his  brother  students,  by  the  fanatics  of  the 
National  Guards — for  there  is  a  fanaticism  in  ir- 
religion,  as  well  as  in  religion — it  is  not  surprising 
that  O'ConneU  came  to  Ireland  a  thorough  enemy 
of  democracy,  and  of  most  of  the  principles  now 
bearing  the  name  of  liberal.  A  singular  circum- 
stance contributed  to  strengthen  bis  anti-revolu- 
tionary opinions.  Among  those  who  bad  come  over 
with  him  and  bis  brother  iu  the  packet-boat,  were 
John  and  Henry  Sheares,  who  had  not  only  wit- 
nessed the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  displayed 
to  their  fellow-passengers  a  handkerchief  which 
they  had  dipped  in  the  blood  of  that  monarch,  as  a 
trophy  of  the  triumph  of  freedom. 

The  profession  of  the  law  had  been  recently 
opened  to  Catholics.  O'ConneU  embraced  it,  and 
became,  in  1794,  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He 
ascribes  to  his  witnessing  the  trials  of  Home 
Tooke,  Hardy,  Thelwall,  and  their  associates,  his 
reconciliation  with  the  principles  of  democracy  ; 
and  he  was  not  the  only  person  whom  the  excessive 
spirit  of  persecution,  displayed  on  that  occasion, 
brought  back  to  the  advocacy  of  liberty. 

O'ConneU  returned  to  Ireland  on  the  eve  of  the 
insurrection  of  1708.  Friends  and  enemies  have 
equally  assailed  him  for  bis  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  united  Irishmen  at  that  period  ;  but,  as  Lord 
Pktnket  justly  remarked,  it  was  a  Protestant,  not  a 
Catholic  conspiracy.  Its  original  leaders  were  as 
hostile  to  the  altar  as  they  were  to  the  throne.  The 
Catholic  part  of  the  insurrection, originally  designed 
to  be  the  episode,  but  rendered  by  circumstances 
the  principal,  was  much  more  of  an  agrarian  or 
servile  revolt,  than  cither  a  religious  or  a  republican 
movement.  The  conduct  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
during  this  crisis,  destroyed  for  ever  its  character  as 
a  legislature.  It  had  become  a  nuisance  which  re- 
quired to  be  abated;  and  when  it  committed 
suicide  at  the  Union  there  were  those  who  said, 
with  equffbitterness  and  truth,  that  it  had  cheated 
the  hangman. 

O'ConneU  entered  public  life  as  an  opponent  of 
the  Union.  In  his  maiden  speech  he  made  a  re- 
markable declaration : 

"  '  Let  us,'  said  he,  'show  to  Ireland,  that  we  have  nothing 
in  view  but  her  good  ;  nothing  in  onr  hearts  but  the  desire 
of  mutual  forgiveness,  mutual  toleration,  and  mutual  affec- 
tion ;  in  fine,  let  every  man  who  feels  with  me  proclaim,  that 
if  the  alternative  were  oll'ered  him  of  union,  or  the  re  enact- 
ment of  the  penal  code  in  all  its  pristine  horrors,  that  he 
would  prefer  without  hesitation  the  hitter,  as  the  lesser  and 
more  sufl'erahle  evil  ;  that  he  would  rather  confide  in  the 
justice  of  his  brethren,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  who  have 
already  liberated  him,  than  lay  his  country  at  the  feet  of 
foreigners.'  " 

There  is  a  grave  historical  error  in  this  passage. 
Tlie  penal  laws  were  not  imposed  by  the  English 
Government ;  nor  was  their  relaxation  owing  to  the 
Irish  Protestants.  Sir  llobert  Walpole  found  it  no 
easy  task  to  check  the  rage  for  persecution  mani- 
fested by  the  ascendancy  in  the  Irish  Parliament; 
and  that  ascendancy  never  voluntarily  relaxed  a 
single  article  of  the  penal  code.  Every  concession 
made  to  the  Catholics  previous  to  the  Union  was 
purchased  or  extorted  from  tlie  Irish  Parliament  by 
the  interference  of  the  English  Government. 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  many  of  the  great 
men  who  resisted  the  Union  to  the  last  regretted 
that  they  did  not  submit  to  the  measure  when  they 
found  it  inevitable,  and  stipulate  with  the  Minister 
for  a  fair  representation  of  Ireland  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  So  far  as  numbers  went,  Ireland  ob- 
tained better  terms  than  she  offered  when  her  Par- 
liament petitioned  for  a  Union  in  1707;  but  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  boroughs  were  mere  nomiuces 
of  patrons;  indeed,  there  was  hardly  a  borough  in 
Ireland  which  possessed  anything  like  a  constitu- 
ency. The  sale  of  seats  was  perfectly  notorious. 
Cashel  was  frequently  set  up  to  auction  ;  ondTralee 
was  actually  introduced  into  a  settlement  for 
younger  children.  This  abuse  was  the  chief  ground 
of  the  argument  for  repeal  urged  by  Mr.  O'ConneU 
iu  1810: 

"  Out  of  the  one  hundred,  such  as  they  are,  that  sit  for 
this  country,  more  than  one  fifth  know  nothing  of  us,  and 
are  unknown  to  us.  What,  for  example,  do  wc  know  about 
Andrew  Strahan,  printer  to  the  king?   What  can  Henry 


Martin,  barrister  at-law,  care  for  the  rights  or  liberties  cf 
Irishmen?  Some  of  us  may,  perhaps,  for  our  misfortunes, 
have  been  compelled  to  read  u  verbose  pamphlet  of  Jan.es 
Stevei.s;  but  who  knows  anything  of  one  Ciilc,  one 
llughau,  one  Cackin,  or  of  a  dozen  more  whose  names  I 
could  mention,  only  because  I  have  discovered  them  for  the 
purpose  of  speaking  to  you  ubout  them  ;  what  sympathy  ca'.i 
we,  in  our  sufferings,  expect  from  those  men  ?  What 
solicitude  for  our  interests  ?  What  are  they  to  Ireland,  or 
Ireland  to  them?  No,  Mr.  Sheriff,  we  are  not  represented 
— wc  have  no  effectual  share  in  the  legislation — t he  thing  is 
n  mere  mockery." 

It  was  not  until  181 1  that  Mr.  O'ConneU  began 
to  attract  notice  as  an  active  leader  in  the  Catholic 
committee.  He,  like  many  others,  was  duped  hy 
the  belief  that  the  bigoted  obstinacy  of  George  III. 
was  the  principal  impediment  to  emancipation; 
and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  only  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  declare  himself  the  friend  of  tlie  Ca- 
tholics. He  exonerated  the  Prince  from  all  share 
in  the  perverse  but  ludicrous  efforts  to  suppress  tho 
meetings  of  the  Catholic  committee;  and  laid  the 
blame  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  secretary, 
who  merely  acted  under  orders  from  England.  In 
discussing  the  failure  of  the  efforts  to  form  a  Liberal 
administration  after  the  death  of  Perceval,  Mr. 
O'ConneU  stated  the  grounds  of  his  confidence  in 
the  Ptiuce  Regent,  who,  as  he  stated,  had  given 
solemn  pledges  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  : 

"The  first  in  rank,  though  not  in  order  of  time,  is  that 
communicated  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  by  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  He  lives — my  witness  lives:  what  is 
said  here  will  probably  reach  him  through  the  public  papers; 
and  I  call  upon  him,  publicly  to  contradict  anything  I  ad- 
vance, which  is  not  literally  warranted  by  the  fact.  Thus, 
then,  do  I  state,  that  in  1S0J,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Fox  administration,  when  the  Catholics,  flushed  with 
hope  at  seeing  then-  late  advocates  in  power,  were  about  lo 
prepare  petitions  to  Parliament,  the  ministry  used  many 
means  to  postpone  that  measure.  At  that  period,  and  as  one 
of  those  means,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  did  communicate  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  the  wish  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
that  the  question  should  not  then  be  agitated;  and  at  the 
same  time,  his  decided  conviction  of  the  justice  of  our  claims, 
and  his  decided  resolution  to  admit  them  whenever  he  should 
have  power  to  do  so. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  state  this  pledge;  but  I  see  persons  before 
me  to  whom  this  language  was  held;  and  1  am  quite  sure 
that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would  never,  never  have  conveyed 
one  idea  on  the  subject,  if  he  had  not  his  authority  directly 
from  the  Prince. 

"  Secondly,  my  lord,  we  have  had  in  the  same  year,  Ihe 
same  pledge  repeated  to  many  Catholics,  by  the  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  George  Ponsnnby. 

"  The  keeper  of  his  Majesty's  Irish  conscience  must  be 
supposed  to  hare  had  a  kind  of  reversionary  solicitude  for  that 
of  his  ltoyal  Highness,  the  heir  apparent.  Mr.  Ponsonby 
does,  I  understand,  distinctly  avow  the  authority  under  which 
he  communicated  to  the  Irish  Catholics  the  promise  of 
emancipation — when,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he,  whom  we 
then  cherished  as  the  early  friend  of  Ireland,  and  the  proudest 
hope,  should  have  it  iu  his  power  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  electric  people  round  his  throne. 

"Good  God!  what  a  prodigal  waste  hr.s  since  been  com- 
mitted— net  of  wealth,  for  that,  comparatively,  is  no  more 
than  trash — but  of  the  cheerful  and  best  defence  of  the  mo- 
narch, the  Irish  people's  love. 

"  The  third  pledge  is  a  written  one,  and  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Catholic  peer,  not  now  present.  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  be  sufficiently  known  to  the  Fail  of  Kennsare  to 
have  applied  to  him  for  it;  but  I  entertained  hopes  of  being 
able  to  procure  it  through  a  friend  of  mine,  and  cf  his  lord- 
ship. It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  that  pledge,  that  it  afforded 
for  years  consolation  to  the  Irish  Catholics;  and  the  dis. 
creliou  with  which  it  was  communicated,  enhanced  its 
value.  I  believe,  my  lord,  I  need  not  state  to  you  how  little 
doubt  it  could  leave  of  the  firm  decision  of  the  Prince's  mind 
upon  our  question. 

"  The  fourth  and  last  pledge,  which,  for  the  present,  [ 
shall  mention,  was  that  given  by  his  Royal  Highness  to  a, 
noble  lord  now  present.  At  the  conversation  I  allude  to, 
that  noble  lord  was  accompanied  by  the  late  Lord  Petre,  and 
the  present  Lord  Clilden.  After  retiring  from  the  presence 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  the  declarations  which  he  was  so 
graciously  pleased  to  make,  were  from  a  loyal  and  affectionate 
impulse  of  gratitude,  committed  to  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
three  noble  lords." 

It  was,  indeed,  for  many  years  the  general  belief 
in  Ireland,  that  the  Prince  Regent's  violation  of 
these  pledges,  and  his  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
claims  arose  from  female  influence.  Tlie  Hertford 
ascendancy  was  identified  with  the  Protestant 
ascendancy;  and,  as  was  said  of  another  royal  sen- 
sualist, "new  policy  could  not  be  expected  at  court 
until  the  advent  of  a  new  petticoat." 

The  year  1813  was  one  of  deep  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  struggle  for  emancipation  ;  a  measure 
of  concession  received  a  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  unfortunately  it  was  ac- 
companied by  certain  "  securities,"  of  no  great 
value  in  themselves,  but  which  seemed  to  authorise 
the  interference  of  Government  iu  the  ecclesiastic 
discipline  of  the  Irish  Catholic  church.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  clauses  at  the  Catholic  committee 
unhappy  dissensions  arose.  There  were  many  who 
thought  themselves  bound  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  Catholic  prelates,  there  were  others  who 
claimed  for  tb^luify  the  privilege  of  free  action, 
and  these  Mr.  John  O'ConneU  flippantly  denounces 
as  schismatics.  It  may  be  schism  for  laymen  to 
resist  prelates  in  matters  relating  to  spiritual  .juris- 
diction, but  certainly  laymen  have  some  right  in 
distinguishing  between  what  are  and  what  are  not 
the  legitimateolijects  of  episcopal  function  ;  and  the 
Court  of  Pome  has  recognised  this  right  in  ware, 
treaties,  and  ncgocialions  with  the  most  eminent 
Catholic  princes  not  less  than  with  Trotestant 
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potentates.  Those  paragons  of  piety  Charles  V. 
and  his  son  Philip  of  Spain,  waged  war  against  the 
popes  without  ever  being  suspected  of  the  sin  of 
schism. 

The  unhappy  dissensions  in  the  Catholic  body 
tended  greatly  to  strengthen  the  patrons  of  Pro- 
testant ascendancy  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  Catholic  aristocracy  of  England,  aided  by  the 
nmiuble  and  learned  Charles  Butler,  were  anxious 
to  make  terms  with  the  Government,  and  were  pre- 
bahly  led  farther  than  they  at  first  intended  in  the 
way  of  concession,  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the 
Rov.  Dr.  Milner,  who  asserted  the  claims  of  his 
church  in  terms  that  would  have  beeu  deemed 
stroii"  before  the  Reformation.  Still,  as  this  con- 
troversy was  only  a  mischievous  episode  in  the 
history  of  emancipation!  we  regret  to  see  that  it  has 
been  revived  by  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  and  revived 
for  so  mischievous  a  purpose  as  to  misrepresent  the 
new  colleges  in  Ireland.  Pffc  assumes  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  laity  is  as  great  an  interference  with 
the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  his  church  as  a  share 
in  the  appointment  of  the  clergy,  and  ho  claims  the 
authority  of  the  prelates  against  theso  institutions. 
Into  controversies  of  opinion  we  need  not  enter,  but 
a  misrepresentation  of  fact  is  a  very  different  mat- 
ter. No  one  knows  hotter  than  Mr.  John  O'Con- 
nell that  the  Irish  colleges  are  not  merely  tolerated 
but  supported  by  no  inconsiderable  minority  of 
the  Catholic  prelates. 

The  year  181.'}  closed  with  a  manifestation  of  in- 
creased hostility  to  the  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Government,  then  administered  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Peel.  Os- 
tentations patronage  and  favour  were  displayed  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Orange  party ;  juries  were  packed, 
and  the  purity  of  the  bench  exposed  to  suspicion. 
The  trial  and  conviction  of  Magee,  the  editor  of  tho 
Eveninq  Post,  for  a  libel,  seemed  intended  to  silence 
the  press;  but  it  was  at  this  crisis  that  O'Connell 
matured  a  new  and  elilcieut  system  of  agitation, 
destined  to  prove  to  his  countrymen  the  truth  of 
their  own  proverb,  "  the  darkest  hour  in  the  twenty- 
four  is  the  hour  preceding  day."  Here  the  volume 
abruptly  closes,  but  with  an  intimation  that  a  con- 
tinuation may  be  shortly  expected. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  INDUSTRY. 

At  a  crisis  like  this,  when  the  downfall  of  that  gigantic 
monstrosity,  the  Corn  Laws,  amid  the  firm  phalanx  of  the 
corn-lords,  who  made  so  protracted  a  struggle  to  uphold  it, 
shows  the  people  what  they  can  do — when  the  long-tried 
have  been  triumphant,  let  them  not  abandon  the  arms  that 
have  gained  them  the  battle.  Let  them  all  work;  but, 
above  all,  work  together.  There  is  no  being  (unless  ill  or 
idiotic),  but  has  power  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  re- 
moving misery,  and  creating  happiness;  there  are  none  who, 
under  any  oilier  plea,  can  claim  exemption  from  the  bond 
due  to  the  universal  brotherhood  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is 
ground  on  which  there  is  no  neutral  track — no  pausing 
point;  he  who  will  not  go  forward  must  go  back — humanity 
never  stands  still ;  he  who  will  not  assist  at  the  work  of  re- 
generation, must  expect  to  be  regarded  us  a  renegade  ;  he 
who  will  not  aid  the  apostles  of  the  people,  to  be  deemed  an 
apostate.  To  gain  an  advantage  is  not  all — there  is  much 
in  the  subsequent  use  of  it.  Public  integrity  must  be  based 
upon  private  worth  ;  those  who  have  stood  together  iu  the 
field  of  strife  must  carry  their  confederate  strength  into  the 
field  of  social  exertion,  and  strive  with  the  same  heart  and 
zeal  that  they  did  in  the  battle : 

Man,  poor  nud feeble  when  alone, 

Tlie  sport  of  every  passing  wind, 
In  war — in  trade — hath  ever  shown 

He's  all  resistless  when  combined. 
If  then,  when  fear?  or  interests  plead, 

Combining  crowds  together  press, 
Why  cannot  sueial  feeling  lend 

Men  to  unite  for  happiness  ? 

A  very  humble  home  may  become  a  beacon-light  to  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Good,  like  all  the  elements  of 
nature,  is  indestructible  :  it  may  be  scattered,  it  may  be  ob- 
scured, but  it  is  never  utterly  lost.  That  so  much  good  has 
been  so  often  unavailing  to  its  originator,  is  the  fault  of  the 
disjointed  framework  of  sosiety,  amid  which  the  unworthy 
monopolist  often  wins  the  reward  that  another  has  earned. 
Many  remain  inert  because  their  supposed  ability,  and  appa- 
rent field  of  action,  is  small ;  but  all  merit  has  au  expansive 
quality,  and  grows  in  capacity  and  skill  according  to  the 
exercise  it  receives.  But  eveu  granting  that  the  power  be 
small,  as  the  most  modest  of  these  willing  defaulters  may 
allege,  yet  the  combined  power  of  even  such  workers  must 
do  much.  Let  them  turn  their  attention  one  moment  to  the 
coral-insect.  How  little  can  each  of  those  atoms  effect!  yet, 
by  combined  and  persevering  action,  behold  the  coral-reefs 
they  raise  amid  the  mighty  waters  of  the  ocean!  Happy  are 
those  spirits — and,  measured  by  the  highest  standard,  as 
great  as  they  are  happy — who  give  unobtrusive  ministry  in 
the  cause  of  human  improvement ;  who  rejoice  in  its  ad- 
vancement, whether  their  share  in  the  work  be  known  and 
acknowledged,  or  not.  Many  such,  happily,  there  arc.  The 
most  eminent,  yet  most  modest — or  rather,  considering  the 
consequences  they  produce,  the  most  considerable,  yet  the 
most  unconscious— are  to  be  found  among  the  women  of  the 
working  classes-  the  mothers  of  the  rising  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  industry.  Much  will  society  owe  to  these  patient 
workers,  however  little  it  may  ocknowledje.  Men  of  indus- 
try— England's  best,  and  bravest  men — d"o  them  the  justice 
you  desire  to  have  done  unto  yourselves.  Turn  to  the 
bosom  friend,  the  friend  of  your  heart  and  hearth,  and  re- 
compense, by  your  intelligent  aid  and  devotion,  the  disadvan- 
tage* that  the  present  social  system  surrounds  her  with. 
Give  to  your  sons  and  daughters  equal  education;  endow 
colleges  for  both  ;  your  united  efforts  may  do  this,  and  much 
more.  Let  your  watchword  be  education.  Educate  the 
heart;  educate  the  reasoning  and  reflective  faculties,  not 
your  children's  only,  but  your  own,  also.  It  is  a  common 
error  to  regard  education  as  the  business  of  only  a  portion 


of  life,  when  it  is,  in  fact,  a  work  that  must  be  going  on 
throughout  life.  Let  this  great  business,  then,  not  be  neg- 
lected, as  it  regards  either  the  infant  or  the  adult— man  or 
woman.  The  world  is  by  this  time  too  wise  to  let  one  half 
of  its  mental  capital  lie  dormant,  or  die,  for  want  of  outtiva 
tion  and  exercise  ;  or,  which  is  far  worse,  and  more  likely, 
if  no  high  direction  be  gi\en  it — take  a  pernicious  aud  per- 
verse course,  infecting  the  atmosphere  it  might  purify,  reflnfe, 
and  illuminate;  and,  instead  of  creating  for  you  coadjutors 
iu  the  work  of  happiness  and  improvement,  plant  your  path 
with  impediments  to  your  own  felicity  aud  advancement. — 
Ptople's  Journal. 


NURSERY  TALE. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  REVEAL  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS,  *'  SUITED 
TO  THE  MEANEST  CAPACITY." 

There  was  a  little  lady  who  had 24  000,000  babies,  and  she 
wanted  to  get  cheap  bread  for  them,  but  she  could  not,  be- 
cause of  the  Corn  Law.  So  she  went  to  the  Lords,  aud  she 
said — 

"  Lords,  Lords,  repeal  this  law,  or  I  cannot  get  cheap 
bread  for  my  babies." 

Then  the  Lords  said  to  her,  "  Pooh !  we  are  the  landed 
interest:  what  do  we  care  for  your  babies?  The  Tories  to  a 
man  will  stand  by  us."  She  went  to  the  Tories,  and  she 
said  — 

"Tories,  Tories,  desert  the  Lords  ;  the  Lords  won't  repeal 
the  law;  and  I  cannot  get  cheap  bread  for  my  babies." 

Then  the  Tories  said  to  her,  "  Madam,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  eat  dirt ;  we  do  it  every  day  ;  but  at  present  we  are 
under  the  orders  of  the  Duke."  So  she  went  to  the  Duke, 
and  she  said — 

"Duke,  duke,  order  the  Tories;  the  Tories  won't  desert 
the  Lords ;  tin;  Lords  won't  repeal  the  law  ;  and  1  can- 
not get  cheap  bread  for  my  babies." 

Then  the  Duke  said  to  her,  "  F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton is  Commander -in-Chief  of  the  Army,  but  he  is  neither 
a  maltster  nor  a  miller.  All  communication  to  bis  Grace 
mint  he  made  through  Sir  Robert  Peel.  So  she  went  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  she  said — 

"  Peel,  I'ecl,  speak  to  the  Duke;  the  Duke  won't  order 
the  Tories;  the  Tories  won't  desert  the  Lords;  tlie  Lords 
won't  repeal  the  law;  and  I  cannot  get  cheap  food  for  my 
babies." 

Then  Peel  said,  "the  Tories  brought  me  in,  I  know,  but 
I  should  like  to  rat  and  cut  the  snobs.  However,  as  yet 
there  is  no  pressure  from  without,  there's  no  great  fact  to 
frighten  me." 

So  siie  went  to  look  for  a  great  fact ;  and  she  heard  a  voice 
saying  to  her,  "  1  am  ready  to  come  to  your  help,  if  you  will 
only  get  somebody  to  form  a  League,  and  call  me  into  no- 
tice.   There's  Richard  Cobden."    So  she  went  to  Cobden, 
and  she  said, — 
"  Cobden,  Cobden,  form  a  League  ;  the  League  will  soon 
become  a  fact;  hut  there's  no  fact  yet  to  frighten  Peel, 
and  Peel  won't  speak  to  the  Duke;  the  Duke  won't  or- 
der the  Tories;  the  Tories  won't  desert  the  Lords ;  the 
Lords  won't  repeal  the  law;   and  1  cannot  get  cheap 
bread  for  my  babies." 
Then  Cobden  began  to  form  the  League  ;  the  League  be- 
gan to  become  a  fact;  the  fact  began  to  frighten  Peel  ;  Peel 
began  to  speak  to  the  Duke  ;  the  Duke  began  to  order  the 
Tories ;  the  Tories  began  to  desert  the  Lords  ;  the  Lords 
set  to  repeal  the  law  ;  aud  so  the  little  lady  got  cheap  bread 
for  her  babies. — Punch. 


Loss  of  the  Falco. — Letters  have  been  received  con- 
taining the  announcement  of  the  total  loss  of  the  brig  Fidco, 
on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  and  an  attack  mn^  on  her  un- 
fortunate crew  and  the  plundering  the  cargo  by  the  natives. 
The  Falco  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  early  part  of  last  year, 
on  a  trailing  voyage  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  having  on 
board  the  new  American  consul  for  New  Zealand.  She 
touched,  on  her  way  to  Swan  Rive?,  King  George's  Sound 
and  Adelaide,  and  then  proceeded,  after  a  prosperous  voyage, 
to  New  Zealand.  She  arrived  at  Port  Nicholson  in  the 
month  of  dune,  and  sailed  thence,  with  the  Government 
mails  on  board,  for  Auckland,  via  Table  Cape.  On  the  27th 
of  the  following  mouth  the  vessel  reached  tlie  Cape,  and  she 
was  brought  to  anchor  at  a  place  called  Wangawai,  where, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  afterwards,  it  came  on  a  violent 
storm.  During  ihe  succeeding  night  she  rode  with  both  an- 
chors down  until  about  two  o'clock,  when  the  windlass  broke 
in  two  by  the  excessive  strain.  Immediately  she  drifted 
through  the  breakers  over  a  reef  a  mile  in  extent,  and  struck 
on  a  shell  of  rocks  and  sands  oa  a  steep  shore.  For  a  time 
the  situation  of  those  belonging  to  her  was  perilous  in  the 
extreme;  every  sea  making  a  complete  breach  over  the  decks, 
and  nearly  washing  them  off;  as  the  tide  receded,  however, 
the  wreck  was  left  high  and  dry,  enabling  the  crew  to  walk 
ashore.  Finding  the  vessel  not  much  injured  they  returned, 
and  were  preparing  to  get  her  again  afloat,  when  a  large 
number  of  natives,  iu  concert  with  the  Europeans  living  on 
the  Island,  rushed  onboard  and  committed  the  most  dis- 
graceful outrages.  Having  hemmed  iu  the  captain  and  offi 
cers  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  threatened  them  with  violence 
if  they  offered  any  resistance,  they  broke  open  the  hatches, 
and  getting  into  the  hold  commenced  plundering  everything 
that  was  valuable.  They  opened  the  mail  bags  aud  boxes, 
and  scattering  their  contents  iu  the  bold,  obtained  all  the 
Government  despatches,  which  they  tore  up  and  destroyed. 
They  afterwards  began  to  strip  the  vessel  tearing  off  the 
copper  sheathing,  and  destroying  the  hull  in  every  part  with 
pole  axes.  It  was  evident  that  the  work  of  destruction  was 
a  preconcerted  plot  between  the  whites  and  the  natives,  and 
that  unquestionably  the  chief  blame  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  former,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  iu  their  out- 
rages. The  American  consul  contrived  at  the  onset  of  the 
attack  to  escape  with  a  large  amount  of  specie  and  papers  of 
great  value,  which  he  had  charge  of,  and  obtain  shelter  in  a 
gentleman's  house,  some  distance  along  the  beach.  Some 
few  days  afterwards  an  attack  was  threatened  by  the  natives 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  treasure,  but  their  nefarious 
plans  were  frustrated  by  a  number  of  armed  gentlemen,  who 
guarded  the  place  night  and  day  until  the  arrival  of  a  vessel 
to  take  the  consul  and  the  offiicers  and  crew  of  the  Falco  to 
their  destination.    The  wreck  was  subsequently  burnt. 

The  Conx  Laws. — The  Dukes  of  ISuceleuch,  Devon- 
shire, Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Hamilton,  and  Bedford,  the 
Marquises  of  Lausuowne,  Brcadalbanc,  Anglesey, and  Ailsa, 
Marl  Fitzwilliam,  the  Kails  of  Carlisle,  Clarendon,  Fortes- 
cue,  Essex,  Filzhardinge  (we  believe),  and  several  others 
that  might  be  pointed  out,  are  all  against  the  continuance  of 
the  present  law,  and  will  vote  for  the  measure  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.— 8m, 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  TRADE. 
The  Liverpool  Standard  of  yesterday,  in  replying  to  our 
remarks  on  Wednesday  bust,  says: 

"  It  is  a  corollary  recognised  by  every  Vice  Tradr r,  that  when 

we  cease  to  purchase  from  any  particular  country  we  diminish 
its  ability  to  purchase  from  ourselves  in  return.  The  colonist 
of  Uriiish  America  takes  from  us  in  manufactures  tho  full 
amount  of  the  produce— grain  or  timber — which  we  import  from 
hiin.  Transfer  our  demand  for  such  grain  or  timber  to  tho 
foreigner,  and  we  by  no  means  receive  from  him  the  equivalent 
amount  of  purchases  from  us  in  return.  Thus  wo  handed  over 
to  tho  markets  of  the  Bullic,  in  1842,  tlie  supply  of  this  country 
w  it li  its  timber." 

Wc  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Standard  recognises  the  truth 
of  what  he  calls  the  corollary,  but  what  wc  should  rather  call 
the  maxim  of  the  Free  Traders,"  that  when  we  cease  to  purchase 
from  any  particular  country,  we  diminish  its  ability  to  pur- 
chase from  us  in  return."  It  is,  wc  believe,  perfectly  irre- 
fragable, and  foims  the  main  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Free  Trade.  It  is  not,  however,  true  that  British  America 
takes  from  us  in  manufactures  the  whole  amount  of  the  pro- 
duce we  import  from  it.  A  part  of  that  amount  is  taken  in 
colonial  anil  other  produce  purchased  in  other  countries  by 
exports  of  British  manufactures  ;  and,  therefore,  in  that  re- 
spect, the  trade  of  Uriiish  America  is  precisely  like  our  trade 
with  the  rest,  of  the  world.  The  main  point,  however,  to 
which  we  feci  it  necessary  to  advert,  is  the  assertion,  that 
"we  handed  over  to  the  markets  of  the  Baltic,  in  l£jl2,  the 
supply  of  this  country  with  its  timber."  Now,  if  this  asser- 
tion means  anything  at  all,  it  means  that  the  measure  of 
1842  has  destroyed  the  Canadian  timber  trade.  Dues  the 
Liverpool  Standard  mean  to  make  any  such  assertion?  Has 
the  Canadian  limber  trade  been  destroyed  ?  Has  it  been  di- 
minished ?  No.  The  import  of  limber  from  British  America 
is  now  not  only  larger  than  at  any  former  period,  but  is 
evidently  increasing  with  great  rapidity,  as  the  following 
statement  of  the  quantities  of  Canadian  timber  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  lust  three  years,  will  abun- 
dantly show : 

1813   0  >2 ,037  loads, 

*  1844   941,821  ,. 

1845   1  200,341  „ 

Surely  if,  by  the  measure  of  18(2,  wc  had  handed  over  the 
timber  trade  to  the  markets  of  the  Baltic,  we  should  not  find 
this  rapid  increase  in  the  import  of  Canadian  limber  occur- 
ing  just  at  the  time  wdieu  that  measure  might  be  said  to 
come  fairly  into  operation. — Manchester  Guardian. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  SUGAR. 
(From  the  Liverpool  Times.) 

Great  anxiety  now  prevails  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
sugar.  Serious  fears  are  entertained  that  the  importation 
of  colonial  and  other  admissible  growths  will  fall  short  of 
the  consumption,  so  as  to  leave  little  or  none  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  meet  the  spring  demand.  The  Government  have 
been  disappointed  in  their  expectations;  our  colonies  have 
not  increased  their  production  in  the  ratio  that  was  antici- 
pated, and  the  arrivals  of  foreign  free-labour  sugar  have 
been  comparatively  insignificant — nor  does  the  future  pre- 
sent a  more  flattering  prospect.  A  drought,  of  unusual 
severity,  has  visited  the  West  India  colonies,  aud  well- 
informed  parties  calculate  that  it  will  cause  a  deficiency  iu 
the  crop  to  the  extent  of  many  thousand  tons.  The  lowest 
estimate  of  the  deficiency  is  10,000  tons,  the  highest  40,000 
to  45,000 — it  may  be  safely  assumed  to  be  .10,000,  or  a  full 
eighth  of  the  usual  importation  from  all  the  colonies.  This 
misfortune  will  not  exercise  so  injurious  an. effect  on  the 
British  public,  as  it  must  have  done  before  the  admission  of 
free-labour  foreign  sugar.  It  cannot,  however,  fail  to  raise 
prices,  and  that  very  considerably,  because  the  quantity  of 
Java  and  Manilla,  or  other  free-labour  sugar,  that  cau  arrivo 
for  several  months,  is  so  small,  as  to  go  but  a  short  way 
to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  in  the  West  India  im- 
portation. There  were  only  about  8,000  tons  of  free- 
labour  sugar  imported  last  year.  Even  supposing  this  to  be 
doubled  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  (a  result  not  un- 
likely to  be  attained  by  the  close  of  the  season),  parties 
versant  with  the  sugar  trude,  reckon  upon  the  supplies, 
taken  as  a  whole,  proving  quite  insufficient  for  the  now 
enlarged  consumption.  Three  estimates  of  the  probable  im- 
porlation  of  all  admissible  descriptions  for  the  current  year, 
have  been  shown,  amounting,  respectively,  to  220,240,  and 
203,000  tons.  The  average  of  these  three  estimates  is  218,000 
tons.  Last  year,  the  consumption  reached  240.000.  This  year, 
it  can  hardly  be  so  low  as  260,000,  and  may  possibly  be 
270,000 — even  at  present  prices,  with  the  probability  of 
reaching  280,000,  if,  by  any  means,  prices  fall  materially. 
It  thus  appears,  that  the  supply  is  likely  to  prove  22,000  tons, 
or  about  eight  per  cent,  short  of  the  smallest  estimate  of  con- 
sumption. In  consequence  of  this  state  of  the  trade,  prices 
have  advanced  materially  during  the  last  year,  particularly 
for  sorts  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country  which  have  be- 
come scarce,  so  much  so,  that  the  stock  in  London  of  West 
Indian  sugar  is  less  than  what  it  was  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  in  first  hands,  at  this  great  emporium — 
not  a  single  cask  at  Bristol,  and  only  03  in  the  ports  of 
Clyde.  The  bulk  of  stocks  now  held  are  Fast  India,  a 
growth,  most  of  which  enjoys  no  favour  with  consumers. 

The  article  of  molasses  is  in  a  still  more  striking  position, 
the  stocks  in  the  country  being  less  than  two  months'  deli- 
veries, and  the  import  for  the  year  not  likely  to  reach  three- 
fourths  of  what  would  be  required  for  the  year's  consump- 
tion, even  at  the  present  rates  of  delivery !  The  prices,  as 
might  be  expected  have  advanced  greatly,  not  less  than  10 
to  00  percent,  ou  the  currency  of  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year — indeed,  they  are  higher  than  before  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty,  which  took  effect  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  1840. 

The  following  figures  exhibit  the  present  value,  in  bond, 
of  West  India  and  foreign  sugar: 


Good  brown  for 
refining. 

Colonial  38s.  0d.... 

l''ree-labour   28s.  (id.... 

Other  foreign   18s.  Cd  


Fine  yellow 
grocery. 

 42s. 

 noue. 

 21s. 


A  Protected  Labourer. — Vernham. — A  fanner  here 
is  giving  only  five  shillings  per  week  to  his  shepherd,  with  a 
wife  and  children.  This  week  one  died  from  absolute  starva- 
tion ;  and  such  is  their  utter  destitution,  that  the  poor  man 
had  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Ouardians,  last,  summer,  for 
money  to  buy  a  coffin,  in  which  to  bury  his  child.  He  has 
one  shilling  a  week  to  pay  for  the  rent  of  his  collage  out  of 
the  five  shillings  I— Hampshire  Advertiser,  Tory  aud  pro- 
tectionist paper. 
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(6d.  each)  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  as  above. 

Persons  desirous  to  join  the  Society  are  requited  to  make  application 
immediately. 


THE 

TRADE  INVESTMENT   ASSOCIATION. — 

;  The  Second  Subscription  is  now  called  for,  and  will  be  paid  on  Tues- 
day, May  5th,  up  to  which  time  parties  wishing  to  join  the  Society  may 
take  up  Sharif  without  additional  entrance  fees. 

The  First  Mecti*  g  forthe  sale  of  Shares  will  be  hold  on  Tuesday,  the  12th 
May,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 


TO  COUNTRY  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Anv  person  forwarding  38.  3d.  by  Post-office  order  to  the 
Publisher,  07,  Fleet-street,  London,  will  have  one  quarter's 
copies  of  the  League  forwarded  by  post  on  the  days  of  pub- 
lication. Subscriptions  for  the  paper  may  also  he  left  with 
J.  Gadsby,  Newall's-buildings,  Manchester;  and  the  League 
may  be  had  by  order  of  any  news-agent  in  town  or  country. 
Subscribers  who  receive  coloured  envelopes  ou  their  papers 
must  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscriutions  are  due. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  Saturday  Morning,  May  9,  1846. 
The  consummation  of  our  hopes  is  at  band  ;  the 
ministerial  measures  passed  through  committee 
with  scarcely  more  discussion  than  is  raised  by  an 
•  ordinary  turnpike  bill ;  and  even  the  debate,  slight 
as  it  was,  exhibited  Bignal  proof  that  the  protec- 
tionists have  lost  courage  aud  confidence,  exhibiting 
in  their  tactics  the  blunders  of  despair.  There  is 
one  infliction  yet  to  be  endured;  Mr.  Benjamin 
D'Israeli,  anxious  to  relieve  Punch  from  the  "  fix  " 
in  which  our  worthy  cotemporary  depicts  himself  as 
placed,  has  menaced  the  house  with  a  speech  on  the 
economics  of  protection ;  and  if  he  fulfils  his  threat, 
the  "  specially  Pompey  "  is  likely  to  fix  itself  on  the 
honourable  member  for  Shrewsbury.  He  will  win 
the  cap,  and  establish  a  strong  claim  to  a  fair  allow- 
ance of  hells  into  the  bargain.  Seriously,  we  pity 
the  country  gentlemen  who  will  bo  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  incomprehensible  ravings  of  the 
"Prophet  of  the  Caucasus;"  his  jumble  of  me- 
taphysics and  statistics,  speculative  fancies  and 
misunderstood  facts,  clever  sarcasms  and  absurd 
doctrines,  misapplied  jokes  and  mis-stated  figures, 
imaginative  dreams  and  palpable  fallacies,  will  no 
doubt  afford  a  rich  treat  to  those  who  derive  plea- 
sure from  the  absurdities  of  intellectual  aberration  ; 
but  to  the  poor  squires  a  section  of  the  Talmud 
would  he  equally  instructive,  and  at  least  equally 
amusing.  A  clever  Danish  fable  describes  a  puppy 
going  through  a  very  elaborate  process  to  tie  a 
kettle  to  his  own  tail,  believing  that  the  noise  it 
produced  would  attract  a  crowd,  not  to  laugh  at  the 
animal,  but  to  admire  the  music  he  produced ;  ro- 
mantic aspirants  to  the  professorship  of  sentimental 
economy  seem  to  adopt  a  similar  course,  and  Dis- 
raeli's kettle  is  sure  to  produce  a  discord  of  noisy 
sound  which  will  equally  perplex  himself  and  his 
auditors.  It  will  be  said  of  him  as  of  the  Leontino 
sophist,  who  undertook  to  prove  starvation  a  luxury, 
that  he  is — 

An  intelligent  man, — but  for  want  of  a  conscience, 
lU  takes  mighty  trouble  to  talk  mighty  nonsense. 
There  is,  however,  a  compensation  in  all  those 
matters.  The  sparkling  paradoxes  of  the  incipient 
philosopher,  like  the  soap-bubbles  of  a  child,  will 
glitter  for  a  moment ;  but  as  they  burst,  they  will 
sprinkle  the  puffer  with^iis  own  dirty  water.  Men 
get  weary  of  the  conjuror  exhibiting  the  pretty  pic- 
tures of  an  intellectual  kaleidoscope,  and  soon 
detect  the  means  by  which  the  effects  are  produced. 
D'Israeli  has  dealt  with  the  fallacy  of  reciprocity, 
as  the  showman  did  with  the  dwarf,  whom  he  de- 
signed to  pass  off  for  a  giant;  he  has  overlaid  the 
fallacy  with  verbiage  as  the  showman  did  the  man- 
nikin  with  garments : 

Thus  still  in  breadth  and  length  be  grows, 
Swcll'd  by  the  monstrous  pilu  of  clothes — 
To  wit,  twelve  jackets,  twelve  surtouts, 
Tvrelvc  pantaloons,  twelve  pairs  of  boots. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  process  tedious  to  witness ;  a  farce  so 
wearisome,  that  the  yawns  are  out  of  all  proportion 
more  numerous  than  the  laughs,  and  the  ab- 


surdities too  amazing  to  continue  amusing.  Wo 
are  doomed,  however,  to  sit  out  the  exhibition,  and 
we  have  only  to  pray  that  the  fantasia  may  not  be 
protracted  beyond  the  limited  powers  of  human 
endurance. 

There  are  significant  symptoms  of  a  readiness  to 
cut  the  matter  short  in  the  Lords.  It  is  even  now 
spoken  of  as  nn  fait  accompli;  and  those  who  were 
at  first  opposed  to  it,  discuss  what  consequences 
ought  to  follow  from  what  they  believe  to  be  an  in- 
vincible necessity.  Even  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
enacting  his  favourite  part  of  the  British  lion,  ex 
hibits  Snug,  the  joiner,  under  the  skin.  Lord  Stan 
ley,  who  was  to  have  been  the  Bully  Bottom  of  the 
piece,  has  been  spirited  away  by  the  Queen  of  the 
Fairies,  or  has  been  charmed  into  silence  by  Puck 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  performers  will  have 
spirit  "  to  play  out  the  play." 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Ministerial  measures 
will  have  found  their  way  to  the  Upper  House  before 
the  publication  of  our  next  paper.  The  debate  on 
the  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons 
must,  under  auy  circumstances,  be  a  tame  and  poor 
affair.  All  the  stage  tricks  are  exhausted ;  the 
mock  duel,  which  should  have  been  reserved  for  the 
last,  has  goue  off  before  its  time,  like  the  premature 
explosion  of  a  grand  finale  of  squibs  and  crackers 
at  Astley's.  The  interest  of  the  drama  is  at  an  end 
Every  one  knows  what  the  conclusion  must  he 
aud  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  performers 
will  at  once  wind  up,  or  whether  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  will  be  forced  by  the  hisses  of  the 
audience. 


THE  FUNDS. 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Red.  Ann 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann 
S.JperCt.  Red.Ann 
Long.  An.  Ex.  1800 

Cons,  for  Acct  

Exc.  Bills,  pm  

Ind.  Bds.un.10OO/. 
Venezuela  SperCt. 

Do.  deferred  

Belgian  4.J  per  Ct. 
Bruzilian  5  per  Ct. 

Cuiliau  

ColnmV.  ex.Venez 

Danish  

Dutch  2£  per  Cent. 
Dutch  4  per  Cent. 

Mexictn   

Peruvian   

Portug.4  per  Cent. 
Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct. 
Do.  3  per  Ct  


Sit. 

May  2 


20SJ 
95* 
96? 
?7| 
jo| 

98J 
27 


25 
30} 


Mov. 
May  4 


2051 
9.j| 
90  i 
97i 

1UJ 

90"i 
81-27 


18? 

«o£ 
sa 


m 

9l| 

32 

37J 

iioj 

30? 


Tuns.  Wed. 
May  8  !  May  6 


20.U 
95* 
90| 
97J 
103 
9fif 

24-27 
29 


9i.f 

Si 
90 


59{ 
92 
32 


24J 

30j- 


10  Ji 


Thus. 

May  7 


m 

92 
321 
39t 

110! 


Fri. 
May 


951 
961 
97j 

903 


97 
83 


59J 

92 

32 


MAPvKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Monday,  May  4. — English  Wheat  is  in  very  fair  supply  this 
morning  ;  millers  are  very  cautious  in  their  operations,  and 
prices  are  Is.  to  2s.  lower  than  this  day  week,  and  the  trade 
heavy  at  the  reduction.  In  Bunded  Wheat  there  is  not  much 
doing,  and  late  rates  continue,  lu  Bariey,  Beans,  and  Peas,  of 
which  the  arrivals  are  not  large,  the  little  passing  is  on  previous 
terms.  The  entire  amount  of  Oat  arrivals  is  only  10,051  qrs. 
The  attendance  of  buyers  is  not  so  good  as  last  Monday,  and  it 
is  more  difficult  to  do  husiness  in  consequence  ;  hut  generally 
lower  prices  are  not  taken,  except  for  light  English  Oals,  of 
which  there  are  a  good  number  of  Samples  for  sale,  and  which 
are  just  the  turn  in  favour  of  the  bu\er.  S.  II.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter 

Wheat,  Essex,    Bed  54  to  00   White  58  to  00 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    49     58  56  03 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  47     54  54 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  4c  Yorkshire  Feed  2.5 

Ditto  Ditto  ...Black   25 

Ditto  Ditto  l'olands  New  30 

Scotch  Feed  2G     27         Potato  28 

Limerick  20 

Ditto  Fine  30 

Cork  20 

Waterford,  Yoaghal,  k  Cork  Black  23 

Sligo  

Galway  19 

Barley  26 

Beans,  Mazagan  31 

Harrow  33 

Small  39 

Peas,  White  Boilers  38 

Grey  30.. 32  Maple  32 

Flour,  Town  made  per  eack  of  280  lha  15 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  43 

FOREIGN.  FREE.     IN  BOND, 

Tor  Imperial  Quarter. 


02 


Wheat,  Dontzig,  high  mixed  58  to  66 

Rostock  56  60 

Stettin   52  58 

Hamburgh   52  57 

Odessa  

Odessa  Polish  

Russian  soft  

Ditto   hard  

Spanish   54  60 

Blanquillo   56  62 

Australian    60  69 

Barley,  Grinding  27  28 

Distilling  29  31 

Oats,  Archangel   25  26 

Danish  

Swedish   

Stralsund  

Dutch  Feed   20 

Brew   23 

Polands    85 

Black  

Beans, Egyptian  ,...L,,M  34  30 


Peas,  White   

Ditto  Boilers  

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  190  lbs  :)4  30 

United  States  30     a7   26  30 

Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  COltN,  Sec,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London  from 
April  27  to  May  2,  1816,  both  days  inclnsiv 


English  

Scotch  

Irish   

Foreign  


Wheat.  I 
6987 
50 

8002 


Barley. 
IK08 

15U 


Oats. 
5101 
4>1 
2986 
1510 


Btfans. 
001 


Pens. 
121 


Flour,  5382  sacks;  1M5  barrels. 

Fui da v,  May  8. — A  fair  arrival  of  English  Wheat  meets  a  very 
ananimatcd  inquiry  at  4s.  reduction  from  Monday.  In  bonded 
Wheat  also  there  is  not  much  passing.  Barley  finds  few  buyers ; 
but  whore  sales  an  made,  late  prices  are  obtained.  The  supply 
Of  Irish  Oats  is  better  than  for  some  time  past ;  and  there  is  a 
good  show  of  English  Oat  samples.  Buyers  act  with  extreme 
caution,  and  only  purchase  for  immediate  use;  quotations  SI'S 
not  altered.  In  the  bonded  Oat  trade,  there  is  more  firmness. 
Beans  and  Peas  are  unaltered.    No  alteration  in  the  duties. 

S.  H.  Lucas. 

Account  of  CORN,  the,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  Troia 
the  1st  of  May  to  the  nib  of  .May, both  inclusive. 


Wheat  . 
Hurley 
Oats  .. 


Irish. 


English. 
7200 

1630  j 

8950  I  141:i0 
Flour,  3920  sacks. 


Foreign. 

8OC.0 

590 

r,  790 


LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  May  5,  lairt. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 


Qrs. 

52:13 
8237 
15920 


Price 
02s.  2d. 
20s.  10d. 
213.  9d. 


It  ye 

Beans 
1'cas 


Qrs. 
Ill 

KS0 
375 


Price. 
33s.  8d. 
34a.  2d. 
38s.  (id. 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beane.  Pens. 


B8th  Mar. 
4th  April 
11th  •' 
18th  „ 
25th  „ 
2d  May 


e.  d. 
.55  5.. 30 
.55  0..3O 
.56  0..30 
.55  10.. SO 
.55  0..30 
.56   5.. 29 


d.    s.  d. 
2.. 22  1..34 


7.. 22 
9. .£2 
5..  28 
1 .  .23 
8..  2  J 


0..33 
9.. 33 
9.. 35 
4.. 33 
7.. 32 


d.   s.  d.   s.  d. 

0..35   0..33  .1 

7...-1I  10.. 34  2 

4.. 35    1..33  8 

5.. 3-1   9.. 34  5 

7.. 34  10. .33  10 

S..34  II. .88  10 


Aggregate  Average  of  the  Site  Weeks.  Wheat,  55s.  10d.;  Barley 
30s.  3d.;  Oats,  22s.  10d.;  Rye,  33s.  9d.j  Beans,  34s.  lid.- 
Peas,  33s.  lod. 

lhtiy.  Wheat,  17s.  0d.;  Barlev,  83.  0d.;  Oats,  6s.  0d. ;  Rye 
9s.  6d. ;  Beans,  8s.  6d.  ;  Peas,  9s  6d. 

Stock  of  Cora  in  Bond,  April  5, 1816. 
Wheat.  Barley.  OaU.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas, 


In  London,  481191    18041     71515     ..       9914  6127 
Unit.  Kiug.  1227374   88092   109120     ..     29993  11007 
MEAT  MARKET. 

PEItSTONE  OF  8  lbS.  BY  THE  CARCASE. 

Prime  Beef..  3s  lOd  to  3s  Od  I  Middl.Mutton  Lis  lOd  to  -',3 
Middling  do.  3s  4d  to  3s  2d  |  Veal,  from  ..4s  4d  to  ;ls 
Plain,  or  info-  Small  Pork  . .  4s  lod  to  4s 

rior  Beef. ...  2s   4d  to  Is  lOd  |  Large,  or  iufe- 
Prime  Mutton  4s   2d  to  4s   Od  |  rior  Pork  ..  3s   4d  to  3s 


Flout 

Cwts. 
1281  90 
940871 


Bd 
id 
8d 

Od 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE 


FRIDAY,  May  1. 
BANKRUPTS.  ■ 

J.  W.  Pitsch,  Sackville-street.  Piccadilly,  tailor.  [Messrs. 
Daviesand  Son,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street. 

G.  B.  Wadsworth,  Broad-street,  Golden-square,  apothecary. 
[Mr.  Kirkman  Lane,  Argylo-streot. 

C.  Hambridge,  Curtain-road,  coachsmith.  [Messrs.  Carter  and 
Gregory,  Lord  Mayor's  Court-office,  Old  Jewry. 

E.  B.  Smith,  and  J.  A.  T.  Matthews,  Great  Dover-road,  glass 
merchant. 

J.  Harlow,  Leicester-square,  tobacconist.  [Mr.  Bagsler, 
Size-lane. 

W.  JT.  Timewell,  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriarc-road,  silver 
refiner    [Mr.  F.  Stevens,  Queen-street,  Cheapside. 

G.  Baxter,  Church-street,  St.  George's,  Southwark,  currier. 
[Mr.  Burn,  Tokonhouse-yard. 

W,  Sheffield,  ISagnigge  Wells-road,  grocer.  [Messrs.  Hill  and 
Matthews.  St.  Mary  Axe. 

W.  and  J.  Sheffield,  Lower  Acton  place,  Baguiggo  Wells. road, 
grocers.   [Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Plows,  Bucklersbury. 

T.  Gandy,  Lower-road,  Islington,  grocer.  [Mr.Hae,  Warwick- 
court. 

C.  J.  Edmonds,  Ehmtisham,  Huntingdonshire,  apothecary. 
[M  r.  H.  Grainger,  Bucklersbury. 

W.  Bradshaw,  Grettou,  Northamptonshire,  cattle  salesman. 
[Mr.  G.  F.  Cooke,  King-street,  Cheapside. 

J.  Harrison,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  ship  chandler.  [Messrs. 
C.  and  J.  Allen,  Carlisle-street,  Soho  square. 

E.  T.  Allen,  York,  apothecary.  [Mr.  Kushworth,  Slaple's- 
imi. 

T.  Hanson,  Leeds, builder.   [Mr.  Rushworth,  Staples-inn. 

It.  Marsden,  Ilrynmawr,  Brecknockshire,  lineudraper.  [Mr. 
W.  Mawsen, Manchester; 

P.  Mottram,  Shrewsbury,  draper.    [Mr.  Gordon,  Shrewsbury. 

T.  Harrison,  Birmingham,  victualler.  [Messrs.  Vincent  and 
Co.,  Temple. 

E.  Few,  Manchester,  cabinetmaker.  [Messrs.  Gregory  and 
Co.,  Bedford-row. 

S.  Rodgett,  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  ironfouuder.  [Messrs. 
Parry  and  Co.,  Temple. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

W.  Smith,  Paisley,  manufacturer. 

W.  Cuthbertson  and  J.  Tweedie,  Glasgow,  iron  merchants. 

R.  and  W.  Smith,  Edinburgh,  cloth  merchants. 

G.  Adcock,  Edinburgh,  clothier. 

W.  Macfeat,  Edinburgh,  glass  merchant. 


TUESDAY,  May  5. 
BANKRUPTS. 

J.  Miller,  Whittlebury-street,  Hampstead-road,  painter. 
[Messrs.  Laceyand  Co.,  New  Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

J,  Valle,  Manchester,  silk  printer.  [Messrs.  Reed  and  Lang- 
ford,  Friday-street.  y 

J.  Dailey,  and  A.  Inskipp,  Long-lane,  Bermondscy,  leather 
manufacturers.   [Mr.  Loughborough,  Austin-friars. 

J.  G.  Ufford,  Hollo-way,  common  brewer.  [Mr.  Peachey, 
Salisbury-square. 

J.  Willis,  Bucklersbury,  eating-housekeeper.  [Mr.  Smith, 
Golden-square. 

J.  Weston,  Bishopsgate-street  within,  hatter.  [Mr.  Wilkinson, 
Nicholas-lane. 

W.  Thompson,  Minories,  ship  chandler.  [Messrs.  Alleu  and 
Nieol,  Queen-street,  Cheapside. 

H.  Walters,  Bristol,  victualler    [Mr.  Hnssell.  Bristol. 

W.  Brook,  Manchester,  stuff  merchant.  [Mr.  Hammond, 
Fnniival's  Inn. 

J.  Taylor,  Hnddersfield,  commission  agent.  [Messrs.  Meggi- 
son  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Bedford-row. 

E.J.  Staples,  Bristol,  surgeon.  [Messrs.  Stevens  and  Co., 
Gray'siun-square. 

S.  M.  Wade,  Liverpool,  rof ton  dealer.  [Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Co.,  King's  Bench-walk,  Temple. 

J.  Taylor,  Liverpool,  merchant.  [Messrs.  Gregory  aud  Co 
Bedford-row. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
G.  Brown,  Edinburgh,  writer. 
A.  Butherglen,  Glasgow,  bookseller. 
J.  R.  Fraser,  Edinburgh,  china  merchant. 
W.  Macintosh  and  Co., Glasgow,  ship  brokers. 
J.  and  W.  Stevenson  and  Co.,  Knows,  Renfrewshire,  power 
loom  manufacturers, 
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r  a 


E 


L  E  A  G  U  ft. 


LMay  9. 


"OUITISH  C0NSUI7S  OFFICTJi  PHILADELPHIA. — Know  nil  Persons  to  wliovn  tliese  presents  shall  coins, 
Othat  I  OILBBar  adJEMMtfX,  8*1.,  Mi  grltannlo  M  ij-aty  s  Cjasol,  <l»  hereby  certify,  tatt  It.  WAIU'OX,  B^.  («i  attest*  tu  the  cut. 

OLDHIDOES  BALM   OF  COLUMBIA, 

IN  HKSTOIUNO  HAIR), 
I.  \r  ,<rvr,-- this  Citr  an!  tint  M  ItV\"T>U.T.  Em.,  is  WntWotiry  of  the  Oeart  "f  Cinnmjii  Ple.n.M  hafi  w'.iw  sknitur 
ill  •    I  r  ilt'i  •  c  ■  tiiv  ii  'it  I  hi  n'      ui!  i  1 1  ii  in- 1  wit'i  J.  I..  IXOUS.EM1  .another  of  the  slgwss,  and  that  he  in 
&^Ih»rJhi»^V^  nl.S.q»V.i."0lai,VV..h.,.i.m,.f  the  clfcce.of  OLUUIUtit  S  HAL*,  ia  restoring  his  Ila 

*t»l  ofOlU*,  atthe  L'ity  of  «ulade:t»U5a,l)cceathe.-     tU  fSIeneil  GTI.BBttT  ItOBETtTS  OX 

p.-l-i.!>«al  «•  and  11»  norhittl"  fjo  otvr  ori^M  ave  ijialw.  0Ll>itDCt2S  BALM  of  CaiUJIBLA,  1,  Wellington  •trees,  the  •oejiO  house 
froin  tho  Strand.'  Scld  hy  all  reapectable  ChemisN.  !■■  ■  rfamera,  and  stUionn,.  


full  faith  and  nvrtit  i« 
o  grcatreapectablllty ; 
Oiven  under  my  hand  and 


eh  Month,  every  Part  cotiuiiii.ig  ifaur  bighly-Siiish  !il  Portraits,  price  Ouo  Shilling, 

a   NATIONAL    PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

iits,  from  Painting*  !>>•  Lawrence, 


Oj  t'u  1st  a  i  l  1  U!io 

THE  PEOPLE'S 

Ofal.UStn.ae  and  En,U.at  ^^^^^^^Sm^^^ 
'    With  Memoirs  by  W.  COOKE  TAYLOR.  LL.D. 
VisTi?r.  Son,  and  Ct .  tlio  Caxton  Press,  An?  d  strset,  Newgate-atMe!,  London. 


RICHARD  COBDEN,  ESQ.,  MP. — T lie  ENGIIAVING  of  the 

PORTRAIT  OF  RICHARD  COBDEN,  ESQ.,  M.P., 


aSSSSS»*te  OS)  "and  •SaV'V^ewJd-  ZSS?'***"' 


iitrm 


nr.l  fi  ]>iuU. 
£1  II  « 
1    1  0 
0  10  6 
0 


India  Proofi 
1'rcnch  l'lipcvPi-oofs 
l'l-ints  - 

Un'fo'.-m  with  thcabive.Mr.  AjrnewhaspaV.Uhcdn  series  of  Portraits  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  all  of  Whlcn  are  engravi'd  in  a 
One  and  finished  style.  Thoftllolrlnp  are  now  ri'iulyi—  '  . 

]!Uh,-.:.IC..u,\,.,..l:»o..M.P.  JohnBnaW,E«i.,>i.r. 
*  Hun  C  1*.  Villic  n.  M.  P.  I.  Ulght  Won.  earl  Kadnor. 

Gauge 'Wilson,  Esq,.,  Chairman  of  the  I."n;;ne. 
Pr.  Bow-ring, MT.  I  Colonel  Thompson. 

Kun.T  Ashwoith.Esq.  I  Milncr  Qihsou,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Willi  jm  Eawson,  Esq. .Treasurer  of  the  League. 
J.Brotherton,Esq.,M.P.  I  John  Brooks,  Esq. 

Sir  Thomas  Potter. 
Arraneementshave  also  been  madetonabllsh  the  Portraits  of 
William  J'.rown,  F.hti.,  of  Livernool. 
Edward  Paines.Esq.  l.uwrenec  H'-y  worth.  Esq. 

tight  lion.  Earl  Ducic  .   lliglit  Hon.  Lord  Moi-pi-lli. 

RoliovtHvdc  Grcp,  Esq..&e  &c. 
(Brmlii"  one  of  the  mut  interosti.w  u-iiLtj-  of  Portraits  ever  brougSlt  before  the  pnblle 
i«nro  1  by  Jatpas  Thnnisoa.Kjq  ,  of  London,  will  be  ready  very  shortly,  and  parties  who 

iod  iintireisioiis.  :'        1'  „.  . 

'iir.-v.  Itrojjltow  of  Arts,  EMltaoys-streot.  Lonlon:  Mos,rs.  AcUermm  and  Co„  »»,  Strand 


All  eti&'itM  the  Sims  Sixe,  an 

Bit  >  Vtf,  Hi  I  ,  W  licit  in  !>  -i'lr  I 

forward  tlieirnaines  without  delay,  to  seen 
Mitwlu-iter:  published  bv  f  I  l-U-i 


T!ip  Portrait  of  WILLIAM 
to  subssribe  will  please  to 


This  day.  May  the  th.  post  Svo, 

A LATIN    GRAMMAR   on    the    CRUDE  FOIiM 
SYSTEM. 

Ey  T.  Ilrwirr  Kf.v.  M.A.,Proft>ssor  of  Comparative  Grammar,  University 
College, London,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Junior  School. 
Dnlan  and  Co.,  UT.Soho-squarp. 

NEW  WORK  )1T  MR.  CHA11LES  WCKF.VS. 
On  the  lath  Inst,  will  be  publishod  in  fenp  svo,  price  Gs., 
C  T  U  R  E  S      J?  K  O  M      I  X  A  L  Y. 

By  Cn\ni.T:*  OiCKrvs. 
Lond>n  :  Bradbury  and  Ev.ins,  9U,  Fleet  SUCOt.anil  WUitcfiiavg. 


P1 


that 


fiS*  Messrs.  Ttradburv  and  Evans  be?  to  announce 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  STORY, 

Jty  Mr-  Dick  CVS  i 
To  be  published  in  20  Monthly  Parts,  price  Is.  each. 
Is  in  Preparation. 

Dr.  Tlobort  Culvorwcll's  Guide  t:>  lleallb  and  Low;;  Life. 
fJO:)  pav'Cs,  pocket  volume);  price  Is. ;  bv  post,  Is.  Gd., 

TSrHAT  TO  KAT,  1 1 ^  1 N  K ,  aiul  AVOID;  with  Dirt 

T  V  Tables  fir  all  Cornea  ints.  Dy  It.  J.  Cihvkbwum-.M.I).,  M  R.C.8., 
L.A.C.&e.  ContcuU  .—How  to  insure  perfect  digestion,  tranquil  leclin-s, 
a  eood  ni^bt's  r*»st,  a  cle?T  head,  and  a  contented  mind,  liy  an  obsrrvanvc 
of  the  instructions  herein  ennuined,  the  feeble,  the  nervously  delicate, 
even  to  the  most  shattered  constitution,  niav  acritiirt*  the  greatest  amount 
of  physical  )rip')inc"is(  and  reach  in  health  the  full  period  Of  life  allotted  to 
man. '  To  be  ha3  of  Sherwood.  -'J,  lV.t<»niostPr-row.  and  all  RookScUrrt,  or 
direct  from  the  Author.  *21.  Arundel-sin'et.  Strand,  who  may  bo  advised 
with  on  these  Matters  daily  till  .3;  evenings, 7  till  9. 

tr 


CORNER'S  NEW  HrST'.'UlCAL  WOi 
mid  Faiu     Keadins;.  ^ 
J'arh  Khtory,  coBrmen^i'-  -  with  i,     -:arlie.^t  .TUtlientic  records,  i«  contl- 
Hi«dtothotprri*nt  time;  laitlu'ujh  ponrtr.\> iug,  alao,  the  Miuincri,  Cua- 
lOIUS,  and  States  of  Civilisation  uftlic  l'cojiic. 

Ttound  with 
tbeUueslion*. 

Bnfflftnd  and  Wales ;  fl^e  flue  plntes,  and  map,     4s.  - 
Ireland  ;  three  tine  plates,  and  knap      -      -      -   3s.  - 
Scotland;  three  fin?  plates,  and  n-i^p     -      -      -   *s  - 
France  ;  three  tine  plates,  and  map       -      -      -   3s.  - 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  three  plates,  and  map        -   3s.  - 
Denniarkj  Sweden, and  Norway  ;  with  two  fine  plates  and  map 
Germany  and  the  German  Empire  ;  '£  tine  plates,  and  map 
Tu 'key and  the  ottoman  Empire;  3  fine  plates,  and  map 
Poland  and  Russia;  with  three iine  plates. and  map 
Italy  and  Switzerland  ;  three  Hue  plates,  and  map 
Holland  ani)  Belgium,  with  two  fine  plates. and  map 

The  object  of  these  works— peculiarly  suited  to  >ehnolsand  Families— is 
to  Furnish  the  reader  with  a  faithful  History  of  each  Nation,  interspersed 
with  an  accurate  account  of  the  Religion,  CusfsmS.  National  Character- 
istics, state  of  Civilisation,  and  Domestic  Habits  »f  the  people,  in  various 
periods  of  their  history  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  risinc  feneration 
by  purity  of  language  and  Clearness  of  detail;  and  thus  render  easy  and 
pleasant  the  attainment  of  n  knowledge  of  the  leading  events  of  history. 

London  :  Dean  and  Co.,  Thrcadneedle -street;  and,  by  order,  of  all  liook- 
■ftUers. 


"Without 
Questions 

-  3s.  Gd. 

-  2s.  6d. 

-  2s.  Gd. 

-  2s.  (id. 

-  2s.  Gd. 

-  2s.  (id. 

-  3s.  Gd 

-  3s.  Gd. 

-  3s.  6d. 

-  3s.  Gd. 
.  Gd. 


Just  Published, 

MR.  COBDEN'S  SPEECH  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Friday, February  27th,  1846.— Revised.  Price  One  Penny,  16 

Page*. 

]V/fR.  BRIGIirS  SPEECH  in  the  House  of  Com- 

xTJL    mens,  on  Tuesday  Night,  Feb,  17.   Price  One  Penny. 

MR.  GIBSON'S  SPEECH  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Monday  ni^ht,  Feb  18.   Price  One  Penny. 
Iit&oVfi  Office.  G7,  Fleet-street,  London  ;  J.  Gadsby,  Newall's  buildings, 
and  3, old  Mitigate, Manchester. 

"Where  m:iv  be  had, 
THE  QOATACUE  MEETING. 
Just  published,  price  One  Fenny,  or  5s.  per  100, 

A VERBATIM  REPORT  OF  THE  MEETING  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS  AT  GO  AT  ACRE,  printed  in  a 
tract  form,  12  paces. 

Fp wards  of  100,001  copies  have  been  printed. 
Any  of  the  above  may  be  had  at  Gs.  per  UO. 

FREE  TRADE  TRACTS,  selected  by  the  Council  of 
the  League,  Is.,  in  eloth. 

JOHN  HOPKINS'S  NOTIONS  of  POLITICAL  ECO- 
NOMY.  l)y  Mrs.  Maiicut.   Recommended  bv  Mr.  C.ibden.   Is.  6d. 

TWENTY  TRACTS  AND  SPEECHES  ON  FREE 

TRADE.  Kf  Ear]  Ducic,  Messrs.  Villicr*,  Cobilen,  Bright,  Gibson,  O'Con- 
nell.  M'CttUaKta,  Haines.  Ac.    Is.  stitched.  12mo.8lze 

THE  LAND-TAX   FRAUD. — Speech  of  R.  Cobden 

Esq.,iu  the  llouscof  Commons  March  14, 1312.  Id. 

The  EVIDENCE  of  JAMES  DEACON  HUME,  Esq., 
late  Secretary  to  the  BoarJ  of  Trade,  upon  the  Corn  L:iw  and  Import 
Duties.  Id. 

TENANT  FARMERS  and  FARM  LABOURERS.— 

Bpeech  of  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  House  of  Commons.  March  12, 18U.  111. 

MR.  COBDEN'S  FIRST  SPEECH  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Feb. 24,  1st;.  Treaty-second  Thousand.  Id. 

MONOPOLY  and  MACHINERY— Which  is  the  real 

enemy  of  the  Working  Classes?   Bv  Ham  in  Sun  iki.o.  lisq.,  Leeds.  2d 

AMERICA  AND  THE  OOHN  LAWS.  Bv  John 
C'en  ms,  of  Ohio.  United  States,  fid. 

The  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHT  to  a  REVISION 
Of  the  LAND  TAX.  Is. 

CATECHISM  ON  THE  CORN  LAWS;  with  their 
Fallacies  and  Answers.  Ey  Col. Tui.wpsom.  fid 

DIALOGUE  on  the  CORN  LAWS,  between  a  Gen- 

tleman  and  a  Farmer.  Id. 

The  THREE  PRIZE  ESSAYS  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Com  Laws,  4d. 

T)ETTS'S    PATENT    BRANDY,    Exclusively  used 

J.  J  at  Out's.  St.  (I'-orge's,  t-'t.  Thomas's,  tile  Westminster,  and  other 
hospitals  j  and  at  the  Manchester,  Bristol, lMghton, and  other  Inftrma  ies, 
may  be  procured  In  every  locality  at  .'Is.  pcrbottle,  protected  by  the  patent 
metallic  cipsnli'S,  embossed  ■■  Bctts's  Vntcnt  Hrunily,  7,  Smithtlilrt  Bars." 
or  at  the  liiuillery,  their  only  establishment,  nt  l«s  jier  (iallon,  in  bulk,  or 
StlDi.  In  the  capsuled  bottles,  in  quantities  not  less  than  1  gallons. 


ABORIGINES'  PROTECTION  SOCIETY.  —  The 
Ninth  ANNUAL  MEETISO  of  this  Society,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  promote  the  well  being  of  Natives  and  Settlers  i»  the  British 
Colonies,  will  he  hc.d  tX Crosby  lull,  Bishopsgatc-strect,  ou  MONDAY, 
the  l-th  of  MAY,  at  one  o'clock  precisely. 
The  attendance  cf  the  Friends  of  the  Society  is  earnestly  requeued. 
Card,  of  Admission  may  Be  ha  t  at  Smith,  Hhler,  audCo.'s.C5.  Comhnl ; 
C.  Ollpin's,!),  liishopss:.te->trcet  without;  lUtehurd  a  .d  Co.'s,  1ST,  Picca- 
dilly ;  and  at  Crosby  Hall. 

HENRY      PEACH      B  U  C  K  L  E  R, 
Fortisn  and  Colonial  Wool  Broker, 
79,  llasinghall-strcct,  London. 
Samples  sent  per  post  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Orders cxeculedat  the  Fuhlic  Sous. 


ONE  AND  A-HALF  INCH  OVOLO  SASHES,  mnde 
ami  blazed  with  (Town  Class,  at  llj-t.  per  foot  superficial;  ditto  with 
frames  and  sunk  Oak  sills.  Is.  2d.  per  root  6U|Wi'flelal.  Ornamental,  stained, 
and  stout  sheet  Glass,  for  Horticultural  purposes,  always  in  stock. 

W.  l'ATl'KN  and  Co.,  20,  Old  Fish-street,  Doctor's  Commons,  Manufac- 
tureri  of  the  imp  oved  i)iclinanee  Anti-Corrosion  and  Mineral  Paint,  the 
most  economical  pa  nt  cycr  ojTpred  to  the  public  tor  Park-funciits;,  Funu- 
huildincs,  and  Out-houses,  cspeei  *  1 1  y  if  exposed  to  .\iarinc  Aeid,  as  it  will 
not  peel  oft'  nor  blister  with  the  sun. 


BERDOE'S  LIGHT  WATERPROOF  OVEIi-COATS, 
guarantees'  to  exclude  any  rain  w  hatever.— The  established  reputa- 
tion of  these  garments  has  been  so  long  and  utilrcrsally  admitted,  tnatcn- 
tfnuhlK  thus  to  notice  tbeiu  would  be  unnecessary,  were  it  not  that  their 
well  known  extensive  sale  is  continually  producing  fresh  attempts  to  mis- 
lead. Fur  qualitv  ami  s  t\ le.  etiicieuey,  respectability,  and  real  economy, 
these  most  eonveV.ient  and  admired  garments  e  e  unquestionably  stiil  un- 
rivalled. An  extensive  variety  in  Lamas  and  other  new  materials,  manu- 
factured exclusively  for  W.  licrdoo  for  the  inr.scnt  season,  n-.w  ready,  or 
made  to  order  at  a  day's  notice  (price  Sis.  to  ii>».)  only  by  IV.  liEllUOH, 
tailor,  over-coat  maUer.iind  walurproofor,  fii),  Comhill  (north  side). 


OTANIC  WATER  and  11  EAR'S  GREASE. — When 

the  hair  is  becoming  thin  and  f;;lli:ii:  oir.  the  only  effectual  remedy, 
besides  shavinu  the  head,  is  the  use  of  the  two  above  named  articles,  applied 
alternately— the  botanic  water  tocleanse  the  roott  from  9CUTf,aad  n  sti- 
mulant, and  the  bear's  grease  as  a  r.ouri>!:er.  If  any  ft:rt)ier  eTidcnce  was 
required  of  the  virtues  of  bear's  prease  fur  rcnovaLinp:  and  preserving  the 
hair,  Mr.  C'atiin's  account  of  the  quantity  used,  and  the  length  uf  hair  ob- 
tained by  some  of  the  iN'orth  Americas  Indians,  would  be  a  suthcicnt 
answer.— BOSS  and  SDNS,  119  and  120,  l.ishnospat street,  who  lirst  in- 
troduced the  use  of  bear's  encase  in  this  country,  and  wh  j  fat  and  kill  the 
animals,  recommend  the  public  to  purchase  none  other  hut  with  their  names 
and  address  printed  cit  the  pat,  or  the  chances  arc  they  are  obtaining  a 
■parlous  article.  All  vegetable  oils  applied  to  the  hair  arc  worse  than 
Kselass. 


TENDERS  A  "NO  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY. 
tj  — UlCHAttD  AND  JOHN  SLACK,  Strand, opposite  Somerset 
House,  have  just  added  to  their  hitherto  immense  Stoclt  of  Fenders  many 
quite  new  designs  of  most  elaborate  finish,  ^urpassinp  in  elegance  of  style 
any  before  offered.  Bronsrcd  scroll  and  steel  bar  fenders  from  1  s. ;  orna- 
mental iron  ditto  from  4s.  Gd.  Also  the  best  selected  stock  of  furnii-hing 
ironmonutrv  in  London,  nt  prices  30  per  cent.  und'*r  other  houses.  The 
money  returned  for  any  article  not  approved  of.  Their  book  of  pric  es, 
containing  upwardsofalJengravings,  gratis,  or  post  free.  Established  lsi  8 


T 


MIE  POCKET   APERITIVE    FOUNTAIN    is  nn 

agreeable  substitute  for  phyric,  which  releases  persons  from  swul- 
lowinjr  pure^iiives,  by  enabling  them  to  procure  tin  evacuation  of  the 
bowels  merely  with  a  lit  tic  water,  The  Fountain  having  been  constructed 
by  Dr  Scott  for  the  self-use  of  invalids  and  ladies,  is  commodious  to  every 
individual,  and  is  strongly  recommended  to  families  in  nencia!,  especially 
to  those  who  arc  subject  to  cost iven est?,  bile,  &c.  To  bo  procured  only  of 
Mr.  Llewellyn,  surgeon,  3(.»,  strand,  the  third  house  from  Exeter  Hall, 
where  may  also  be  obtained  the  SONIl-'EttSj  by  which  any  dctf  person 
may  produce  «  hatcver  effect  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  complete  restoration 
of  hearing;.    Description  seat  free  on  receipt  of  two  post  stamps 


LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 
CUE  AM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inestimable  Cream  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualities  of  t  lie  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  the  disagree- 
able smell  inseparable  from  that  article  in  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  white 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  on 
the  face,  and' emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  2s.  Kd.,  3s.  Gd.,  Ac 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  13, Three  lliiu'  cou:  t,  Lombard-street,  London. 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
approved  principles. 


EVEltY  MAN  II I S  OWN  LANDLOltD 

ECOND   BRITISH    BUILDING    AND  INVEST 

M EST  COMPANY.  Enrolled. 
Established  on  Maearthm-v.  Simplified  and  improved  Plan. 
Monthly  Subscription,  lo.*;  per  Shaio. 

No  Redemption  Pee. 
Office,  3,  Ivy-Lane,  bt.  Paul's,  Loudon. 
Hours.  10  till  i. 
Commenced  m  March,  1816. 

TaUSTXfisS. 

"William  Anderson,  M.R.C.S.,  12,  Chad  well  street,  My  ddleton -square. 

William  Farmer,  20,  Charlotte-terrace,  Barnsbury-road,  Islington. 

James  Staley,  Tibberton-square,  Islington. 

Thomas  Sheppard,  5.  Gainiford -place,  Barnsbury-road. 

AM  letters  should  be  directed  to  "  The  Second  British  Building  and 
Investment  Company,"  3,  Ivy -lane,  St.  Paul's,  Loudon. 

The  British  Building  and  Investment  Company  was  commenced  on  the 
4th  September,  IHii,  and  has  enrolled  I.'iOO  Shareholders,  issued  2000 
Shares,  and  advanced  about  £11,000  to  its  Shareholders  for  the  purchase  of 
property. 

Tlie  Prospectus  mny  be  obtained,  gratis,  of  any  of  the  Directors,  and  nt 
Sussex  Hull,  52,  Leadenhall  street,  City. 
Coffee  Rooms,  Exetcr-strect,  Sloane-street. 
Coffee  Booms,  Henry-street,  Portland  Town. 
The  Mechanic's  Institution,  Gt  Carlisle-street,  Portman -market. 
The  "  National"  Olllcc,  18.  St.  Mary  Axe,  City. 
C.  Viienmb,  121,  Lcadeuhali-strect. 
W.  Parkins,  11 ,  Hanway-strect,  Oxford  street. 
J.  H.  Starie.  IW,  High  Hoi  born. 

The  Building  SoeteMes  Record  Ofllee,  121,  Lcndcnhall-street:  or  at 
The  Office  of  the  Company,  3,  Ivy  lane,  St.  Paul's,  from  10  to  4  o'clock, 
where  also  the  Rules, prion  <»d.,  niav  be  nhrainod. 

Shares  maybe  taken,  and  Subscriptions  paid  at  the  Office,  3,  Ivy-lane, 
Ht  Paul's,  1-ondon.  Hours,  10  till  4.  ami  on  Saturday  Kvenintrs.from  7  to  10. 

All  Letters  should  bv  directed  to  the  Second  British  Ituildln^  and  Invest- 
ment Company,  3,  Ivy -Lane,  St  Paul's,  Loudon,  ptcpuid,  and  if  an  answer 
U  rcu.uircdfUs'tauip  for  the  reply  uiLbt  be  cnclosca. 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD, 
London  —The  follu.-vinx  sample  package  is  recommended  to  famUtai 
who  wish  (i)ivvlou>lo  puitba  .iiu  their  usuiiifupply  of  TEAS,  COl'FMKS, 
&.•:.)  to  sample  ami  prove  the  supeiioa  txcelSCuce  of  the  iroods  ►old  by 
l)Ai:iN  and  ('  >MPA  <  V.T.  a  McrehaaUj  aud  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
country  rurriagOrfrcc  on  receipt  of  u  gost-o!lie<s  order  for  tho  £2,  the  ad. 
being  allowed  a*  the  costof  the  post-oltfie  order:— 
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Al!  goods  afterwards  ordered  will  be  sent  warranted  equal  to  thesa 

samples.  

TONKSS  f4.  4».    SlLVi:U    LEVER  WATCHES 

IP  warranted  not  to  vary  mure  than  half  a  rainutc  per  week,  are  selling 
atthe  Manufactory,  3JH,  strand,  opposite  Sumcr*et-h'.m-e.  They  con, bine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  iu.it;  ument  with  t'oe  eh>*;'.nee  of  an  onuum  at 
oftaste.  Ou  receipt  of  a  Post-o:lire  onh;r  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  U'aUlt 
will  he  scut  tree  to  any  pait  of  the  Uiii^dom.  Read  Jones's  "bkcich  of 
Watch  work/' sent  five  for  a  2d.  stamp 

1>it;-:  rrs  J m PBovr:;.)  patent  bkandy  v.\o.  i) 

at  1  s  admit-,  of  no  rivalry  but  ia  (No  2?,  the  finest  brown  CugaM 

i:n  j>ort.  d ,  nf-h.,  and  ( No.  :(),  the  choice,  old,  p.d-j  t.'aauipa^iie  Brandy ,  :it 
20s,  pc?r  imp;. rial  cailori.  Lowi-r  iiuotntions  must  l.-e  ic-ardcd  witli  sus- 
picion. Warrant inv  th?se  thrco  Brandies  the  very  best  «.f  their  respective 
kinds,  wc  invite  comparison  ae.d  defy  compel  it  tan  J  Samples  tottj  be 
fi*ee!y  tasted  at  nnr  Counting- hous:-. and  a  single  -.-alion  or  upwards  will  be 
forwardi  d  to  order  —  HENRY  BilEl'i  a;«dCi),  Old  Puruival's  inu.Holborn, 

|?KNDEIiS,   STOVES,    and    ITP.E-IRONS.  —  Tbe 

S  largest  as~.ort:.i :  it  of  Stoves  and  Fenders,  as  well  as  General  Iioii- 
inonaerv,  in  the  worhi.i  >  l  >  r  i  n  Sale  at  WILLiAM  ::.  t.  L  R  TON'S  (late 
R1PPON  and  BURTON'Slcxteusivc  warehouses.  Bright  steel  fenders. to 
4  fCi't.  from  30s  each  ;  ditto,  ditto,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  from  W>n.  • 
rich  bronzed  scroll  do.,  with  siecl  bar,  lUs.  (id.  ;  iron  fenders,  3  feet. 
1s  Cd;  4  ftvt,  Cs.,  ditto  bror.zcd,  and  fitted  with  standards,  3  feet,  9s  ,4 
feet,  lis.;  wrought  iron  kitchen  fenders,  3  feet,  4*  CJ ;  4  feet,  Us;  brhfht 
register  stoves,  with  bronzed  ornaments,  and  two  sets  of  bars,  from  !*.)*; 
diao,  iii:to,  with  ormolu  nrnaments,  from  £a ;  black  dinin«-roo;n  register 
stoves,  2  feet,  Ids;  3  feet. 27s;  bed-room  register  stoves,  2  feet,  His;  3  feet, 
2Js.  The  new  economical  Uiermiu  .it-»vc,  with  fender  and  raaiuti  hcavth- 
plate,  froui  £9;  tire-irons  for  chambers  Is  9d  per  set;  handsome  do., 
with  cut  heads,  Cs  Cd;  newest  pattern,  with  elegant  bronzed  btads,  U». 
A  variety  of  lire- irons,  with  ormolu  and  richly  cut  heads,  at  pioportior.ate 
price*.  Any  article  in  the  furnishing  ironmongery, ;;o  per  cent  under  any 
other  house.  Ihc  money  returned  for  every  article  not  approved  of. 
Detailed  catalogues,  with  engravings,  sent  f  per  post)  free. 

WILLIAM  s;  BURTON'S  (late  RIPI'uN  and  BURTON'S    stock  of 
general  furnishing  ironmongery  is  literally  the  largest  in  the  wot  Id,  and 
as  :;o  language  can  be  employed  to  tivc  u  correct  idea  of  itn  variety  and  ex-  • 
t-  nt,  pnreh.-isers  are  invited  to  call  and  inspect  it.— 39,  Oxford-street 
f corner  of  Newman-street  i.   >Utabli*bcd  iu  Mrells-sti'ert.luO. 

7Teo]{GE  and  JOHN  DKANti,  SADDLEKS^  ft ~\ 
\JT  HARNESS  MAKERS,  invite  attention  to  their  Gig,  Tandem,  ami 
Carriage  Harness,  manufactured  on  their  own  premises,  by  workmen  of 
much  experience,  end  under  the  direction  of  foremen  oi  superior  ability 
and  skill.  Their  leather  is  invariably  dreaded  I  y  first-rate  London  curriers, 
the  furniture  is  also  of  the  best  town  iiiftnuf.icturc,  and  G.  and  J.  Dcnuo 
warrant  tnat  the  productions  of  their  manufactory  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
beauty,  strength,  and  cheapntss,  by  any  other  house.  Horse  clothing  made 
to  order  ;  canteens  of  best  seasoned  wood.  Lcanc's  Loudon-madc  wbtpt. 
and  all  articles  for  stable  and  travelling  use  in  Urge  variety.—  ^u.  2, 
Avthur-stiect  Last,  opening  to  the  Monument,  London-bridge. 


OUTFITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  aud  tbe  COLO* 
NIES.  Pai*tins  learioft  Kngland  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 

purchase  their  Outfits  at  E.  J.MO.N  N  ERY  and  CO.'S,  165.  Fen  church-street, 
City,  where  a  large  assortment  of  dbUts,  Clothing,  Hoticry,  Gauze  . Mi  rine 
Under  Shirts.&c,  adapted  for  each  particular  ■•idony,as  v.  .  11  as  for  the  vyy- 
a^c,is  kr  pt  rvady  for  immediate  use, and  at  prices  f.u  more  reasonable  tinln 
usually  charged  for  the  same  articles. 

Bedding,  Military  Accoutrements,  Cabin  and  Camp  Furniture  ofcicry 
description.  Lists,  with  Pricf  snfiixed,  forwarded  by  post. 


National  Tableau  cf  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 

Preparation. 

THE  Royal  Family  at  3  Iome,  consistin-r  of  the  Queen  nnd 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Pour  lovely  children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussaud,  the  Models  and  Portrahcrc  by  Mi  \; 
Tussaud.the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  P.  Tussaud,  isuaw  added  to  the  Collection. 
—BAZA AH,  Baker -street,  Portman -squnre, 
"Tliis  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  ia  the  metropolis."— Timbs. 
Admittance,  U.;  Napoleon  lWoms,  Gd.  Open  from  il  till  4  ;  and  from 
7  till  10. 


T>OWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE. 

JLX  A  White  Powder  for  the  Teeth, 

compounded  -of  the  Choicest  and  most  Recherche  Ingredients  of  the 
Oriental  Herbal-;  the  leading  requisites  of  cleanliness  a:id  efficacy  being 
present  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  It  bestows  on  the  teeth  a  pearl  like 
wliitenessand  frees  them  fromtm  tar ;  imparts  :o  the  gums  a  healthy  firm- 
ness, and  to  the  breatii  a  grateful  sweetness  a-;d  perfume. 

CAUTION.-"  A.  ROWLAND  and  SON,  20,  Hatton  Garden,"  is  en- 
graved ou  the  Government  Stamp,  which  is  afSxed  on  each  box. 

All  other  Odoutos  an-  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS  ! 


TN CREASING  CROWDS  AT  THE  NEW  "COLOS- 

X  SAL  EST  A 1 1LI S II M  LN  T. ' 1 

The  Houses  just  open 'd  by  MOSES  and  SON 

Occasion  more  stir  than  they  ever  have  dune. 

The  public  assemble  iu  multitudes  vaai. 

To  U  huld  the  great  rival  of  nr.  sent  and  pa  t. 

This  monarch  of  all  vast  commercial  affairs 

Isthrong'd  in  the  warehouse,  is  throng'd  on  the  stairs. 

The  show-rooms  and  gallery  likewise  present 

A  proof  how  the  mind  of  the  public  is  bent. 

Such  excitement  has  n*rver  prevail "d  la  the  east. 

Or  not  since  the  tunnel  was  open'd ,  at  least. 

Let  the  thousands  that  crow  d  to  behold  what  is  done 

Hy  the  dauntless  projectors,  E.  MOSES  and  SON, 

Remember  this  fact,  that,  however  they  Hock, 

They  could  all  be  supplied  from  the  present  spring  stock 

Were  treble  ihc  number  to  visit  the  .Mai  l, 

E.  MOSES  and  SON  could  accomplish  their  part. 

l^  t  tne  hint  be  sufficient  for  thousands  to  come 

And  behold  the  grand  market— or  lay  out  a  sum. 

LIST  OP  PRICES. 
Rcadv-Made.  Manx  to  Mkascrk.    £  e.  d. 

£  s.  d     Coats  in   every  material 
adapted  ftr  the  season  in 
every  variety  of  style  and 
fash 'On  to  order,  from 
Quilting  Vests,  6s  fd  each, 

or  3  for  - 
Cashmere,  in  every  variety 
of  pattern  - 
0     Satin,  plain, or  fancy 
3     Cloih  orcasimere  do 
Bet  single  milled  do 
Spring  Trousers  in  every 
pattern 

4  6     Single  milled  Albert  and 
0  fi  0       Victoria  ditto 

Best  or  Black  dress  do 
Dress  Coals  - 

„      best  manufactd. 
Frock  ditto  ... 
.,      bf  st  manv.factd. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  Tast,  Present,  and  Future,"    with  ruil 
directions  fo»  »elf- measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded 
post  free. 

Mourning  to  any  extent  nt  5  Minutes  notice. 

Observe.— Any  article  purchased,  or  #iade  to  nieasn.e,  If  not  approved 
of.  will  bv  Immediately  e»ohanevd,or  tin-  inonev  reun  m  •;. 

fc^"  E.  MOsES  and  SON.  Tail  n-s,  Woollen  Drapers,  Clothiers, Hatters, 
Hosiers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
guard  the  public  against  imposition,  hut  have  learned  that  the  untradef- 
man-like  falsehood  "  of  being  connected  with  them,"  or  i  s  the  sanM  Con- 
cem.  1ms  been  resorted  to  in  many  instances,  aud  for  obvious  reasons  tiny 
have  no  connexion  with  any  oilier  bouse  in  or  otit  of  Loi.don.  Any  (if 
those  who  desire  genuine  cheap  clothim:  should,  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, call  or  send  to  Mluoiics  and  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church,  City 
Loudon. 

Observe  the  Address,  ]•!.  MOSES  and  SON,  Ml,  133, 150,  end  157,  MlDO- 
ries,  and  83,84,  HA,and(M.  Aldgotr,  City,  London 

Notice. — The  entrance  to  the  Bespoke  Department  is  at  81,  Ald^atc. 

N.B.  No  business  transju'ted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  i-Yidsy 
Evening  till  sunset  ou  Saturday  Evening,  when  it  is  resumed  tUl  twelve 
o'clock. 


Trinted  at  the  Whiteftiars  Printing-office,  Bouvcrie-strcet.  i:i  the  pre- 
cincts of  White  friars,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  Jons  Gt  dirt,  printer,  of 
Number  7,  Bid:;inount-place,  llnmpstead-road.  In  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairfield  place,  Chectham-hill-road,  in  the 

{>arish  of  Manchester,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster, and  published  at  Num- 
>er  67,  Fleet-street,  fn  the  parish  of  St.  Duustan  in  the-W>st.  iu  the  city 
of  London,  by  Aukauam  Waltm  PAOfcxow,  of  K umber  67,  Plet't  street 
aforesaid.— Suturday,  May  9, 1910. 


Tweed  Tnelioni.  from 

Cashmcrette  Codringtous 
and  Tnglionis 

Summer  Coats  in  every  de- 
scription and  make,  in- 
cluding the  Registered 
Coat  .... 

Blouses  in  every  material 

Splendid  pattern  Summer 
Vests  - 

Cashmere  and  Persian  in 
endless  variety 

Black  and  Fancy  Satins 

Fancy  Trousers 

Black  ditto  ... 

Dress  Coat  - 

Frock  ditto  - 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  t»  the  League  Fuj»d 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  tlie  receipt  of  thtir 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  half-a-crown,  and  ttnder  £1,  will  liave 
lortcardedto  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addre»ses  to  tlie  offices  oj  The  League,  Newalfs- 
huildings,  Manchester,  or  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  sm^ill 
contributions  to  The  League  Fcjjd  are  particularly  re- 
guested  to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  o/The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers )  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  th«  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickis,  Secretary. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  THIRD  READING. 

In  another  part  of  this  paper  we  shall  prohably 
be  able  to  announce  that  the  House  of  Commons 
has  passed  its  last  Corn  Bill — has  done,  once  for 
all,  with  laws  for  "  regulating  the  supply  of  food  to 
the  people  " — lias  shaken  itself  free,  for  ever,  of  a 
responsibility  beyond  the  power  of  human  legisla- 
tion to  sustain.  After  a  discussion  of  almost  unex- 
ampled length,  broken  by  intervals,  which  have 
given  Parliament  and  the  country  superabundant 
opportunity  for  consideration  and  reconsideration, 
we  are  on  the  point  of  seeing  it  finally  ruled,  by  a 
majority  that  no  power  of  political  accident  can  re- 
verse, that  everything  which  landlordism  has  been 
doing  these  30  years  past  has  been  done  wrong,  and 
must  be  undone,  and  that  entire  Free  Trade  in  the 
first  necessaries  of  life  is  henceforth  to  be  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain. 

It  only  remains  for  our  hereditaiy  and  ecclesias- 
tical legislators  to  say  which  they  prefer — Sir  R. 
Peel's  Bill  now,  or  Sir  R.  Peel  and  the  League's 
Bill,  some  three  months  hence.  We  await  their 
lordships'  decision  on  this  issue  with  a  calm  reli- 
ance on  the  will  and  the  power  of  the  Government 
and  the  country — with  a  reliance  which  would 
border  on  indifference,  but  for  our  sense  of  the  cala 
mitous  consequences  that  must  ensue  to  the  iudus- 
trious  classes  from  even  a  three  months'  delay.  Sir 
James  Graham,  it  will  be  seen,  has  "  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  the  measure  under  consideration  will  in 
a  very  short  time  become  the  law  of  the  land."  It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  this  from  a  quarter  so  likely  to  be 
well  informed.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  this  is 
expected,  and  shall  be  delighted  to  find  the  minis 
terial  anticipation  verified  by  the  result.  For  our 
own  part,  we  can  say  nothing.  It  is  agreeable,  of 
course,  to  hope  for  the  best— but  prudent  people 
will  hold  themselves  ready  for  the  worst,  and  believe 
nothing  till  they  see  it. 

Our  readers  will  excuse  us— perhaps  will  rather 
feel  obliged  to  us— if  we  decline  troubling  ourselves 
or  them  with  any  sort  of  detailed  review  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  past  week.  The  djing  words  of  Pro- 
tection arc  too  insufferably  tedious  and  feeble  to  be 
capable  of  deriving  interest  even  from  the  dignity 
of  the  subject-matter  and  the  greatness  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  last  of  the  Commons'  Com  Law  debates 
is  doomed,  we  fear,  as  a  whole,  to  remain  eternally 
unread.  Nothing  can  save  it.  One  misses  even 
the  droll  and  dashing  absurdity  that  sometimes  re- 
deems nonsense  itself  from  oblivion.    Of  sheer  Billi- 
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ness  and  stupidity,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  The 
element  of  the  absurd  is  not  altogether  absent,  but  it 
does  not  exist  in  sufficient  proportions.  The  corus- 
cations are  too  few  and  far  between.  Mr.  Cayley's 
recitations  about  the  "  British  oak,"  and  Mr.  Miles's 
curious  and  agreeable  calculations  about  what 
wheat  is  likely  to  fetch,  and  Mr.  Newdegate's  plea- 
santry about  "the  spirits  of  Pitt  and  Canning 
speaking"  by  the  Cayley  lips — all  are  insufficient  to 
animate  that  ponderous  mass  of  insipidities  and 
platitudes. 

Although  the  debate,  as  a  debate,  has  been  of  a 
flatness  and  dead-level  dullness  that  precludes  com- 
ment and  disavows  criticism,  the  occasion  will  ever 
be  memorable  for  those  emphatic  utterances,  by 
our  first-class  statesmen,  of  great  and  fruitful  truths 
in  political  ethics,  for  which  we  have  so  often  of 
late  had  to  thank  her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
Both  on  the  policy  and  on  the  morality 
of  economical  legislation,  the  voice  of  official 
authority  is  clear,  full-toned,  and  uncompro- 
mising. The  Home  Secretary's  exposition  of  the 
deep  interest  which  the  industrious  classes  —agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing,  capitalist  and  opera- 
tive— have  in  the  low  and  steady  prices  naturally 
consequent  on  a  Free  Trade  in  food,  was,  as  usual, 
masterly  and  decisive  in  its  logic,  and  pervaded  by 
a  spirit  of  generous  sympathy  with  the  rights  and 
well-being  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  As 
regards  the  agriculturists,  he  showed,  on  evidence 
which  landlordism  dare  not  gainsay — the  evidence 
collected  and  published  by  one  of  landlordism's  own 
select  committees — that  that  much-deceived  and 
abused  member  of  British  society,  the  "  working 
farmer,"  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  everything  to 
hope,  from  the  abrogation  of  a  system  which  has 
only  lured  him  to  his  rum  with  tempting  promises 
of  impossible  performance.  And  he  crushed,  with 
becoming  scorn,  the  impudent  and  hypocritical  pre- 
tence that  the  agricultural  labourer  has,  or  can  have, 
any  beneficial  interest  in  laws  that  doom  him  to 
pay  artificially  high  and  fluctuating  prices,  out  of 
wages  which  remain  unvarying,  or  at  about  starva- 
tion point. 

Nothing  could  be  more  overwhelmingly  complete 
than  Sir  James  Graham's  demonstration  of  the  ac- 
tion of  high  prices  of  food  on  wages — on  the  wages 
both  of  the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing 
labourer,  whose  "  interests,"  as  he  most  lucid'y 
shows,  are  at  all  points  "  identical."  High  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  increased  cost  of 
living,  injure  the  manufacturer's  home  market  by 
absorbing  thatsurplus  national  income  which  consti- 
tutes the  national  fund  for  the  purchase  of  manufac- 
tured goods;  the  more  we  have  to  spend  on  the  article 
of  first  necessity,  the  less  remains  for  comforts  and 
luxuries.  The  "  paralysis  of  the  home  market," 
thus  consequent  on  abridged  consumption,  compels 
the  over-stocked  manufacturer  to  resort  to  the  costly 
and  losing  expedient  of  "  forced  exportation  to  the 
foreign  market."  Capital  wastes  away  under  the 
thriftless  process,  and  the  dwindling  wages-fund 
ceases  to  yield  the  same  remuneration  as  before  to 
the  labourer.  The  narrowed  and  narrowing  margin 
of  profit  calls  for  an  exacter  and  more  rigid  economy. 
The  weaker  capitalists  shut  up.  The  operatives 
are  not  so  much  in  request  as  they  were.  Many  men 
are  looking  out  for  one  master,  and  competition 
brings  down  wages  to  their  minimum.  Tlie  agricul- 
tural districts,  meanwhile,  must  keep  their  own 
poor  at  home  ;  manufacturers  want  no  supernume- 
raries. The  peasant  lingers  hopeless  in  his  parish 
— rdoomed  to  idleness  and  parish  pay,  or  to  work  on 
wages  which  are  not  wages,  but  only  parish  pay, 
under  another  name.  Thus  close  and  inseparable 
is  the  sympathy,  the  identity,  of  iuterest  which 
unites  the  artisan  with  the  peasant,  and  both  with 
the  capitalist  employer  of  labour.  For,  as  our  Home 
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Secretary  so  forcibly  tells  us,  in  words  that  call  forth 
"  ironical  cheers  from  the  protectionist  benches,"  and 
impose  instant  conviction  on  every  man  of  sense 
and  honesty — 

"  This  country  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  agricul- 
tural country.  I  repeat  tint  if  we  act  and  legislate  as  if  this 
country  were  purely  agricultural,  error  lies  at  the  very  root 
of  the  argument.  Whether  it  he  for  weal  or  for  woe  we  have 
become  a  manufacturing  and  a  commercial  country;  and  we 
must  legislate  for  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests.  I  admit  this,  and  I  say  that  the  connection  be- 
tween the  commercial,  the  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
interests,  is  intimate  and  palpable.  There  cannot  be  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  prosperity  without  creating  a 
demand  for  labour  in  the  agricultural  districts.  We  find  a 
proof  of  this  in  the  progress  of  docks,  of  railways  and 
canals,  and  whenever  the  demand  for  labour  in  tlie  seats 
of  wealth  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts  is  strong, 
labour  is  attracted  from  the  most  distant  rural,  districts; 
and  even  in  the  rural  districts,  when  there  is  a  slate  of  ma- 
nufacturing prosperity,  and  when  the  price  of  food  is  low, 
icages  rise." 

We  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  delight  at  the 
manful  and  generous  pertinacity  with  wh  ich ,  through- 
out his  admirable  speech  of  last  Monday  night,  Sir 
James  Graham  keeps  close  to  the  one  vital,  central, 
and  all-inclusive  question — "  What  improves  the 
condition  of  the  LABOURER  ?"  "  The  question  is 
indeed  narrowed  to  this  point.  What  we  are  to 
consider  is  not  whether  the  interests  of  the  landlords 
are  maintained  by  the  protective  system — the  ques- 
tion for  deliberation,  and  which  waits  our  decision, 
is  this — Are  laws  restricting  the  importation  of  com 
into  this  country  conducive  to  the  happiness,  comfort, 
and  welfare  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil — of  the  multi- 
tude? That  is  the  whole  question.  That  is  tlie 
issue  ice  are  to  decide  on."  It  is  a  question  of  the 
work  and  wages,  the  comforts,  happiness,  and  im- 
provement, the  rights  of  the  working  and  bread- 
eating  people.  "  This  is  not  a  measure  for  the  pro- 
ducer. I  mean  it  is  not  a  measure  for  the  producer 
alone.  The  great  Ifody  of  consumers — the  million 
— are  deeply  interested  in  this  matter,  and  surely  it 
is  evident  that  in  this  legislative  assembly  their 
welfare  ought  to  be  the  primary  considera- 
tion." 

Utterauces  such  as  these  from  the  lips  of  the 
statesmen  who  wield  the  power  and  guide  the  desti- 
nies of  the  first  commercial  country  of  the  world, 
are  indeed — like  the  great  and  beneficent  measure 
which  they  vindicate — fated  to  be  "  memorable  in 
history;" — memorable,  long  after  their  immediate 
occasion  shall  have  passed  away,  as  marking  the 
ascendancy  of  new  ideas  and  principles  of  public 
policy — heralding  the  advent  of  a  new  era  of  go- 
vernment and  legislation,  in  which  "  the  prosperity, 
contentment,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  great  body 
o  f  the  people,  without  reference  to  the  e  te- 
rests  of  any  particular  class,"  shall  be  the  only 
recognised  spirit  of  statesmanship.  Revolutions 
have  been  made  on  the  principle  of  "  the 'people,  the 
only  source  of  legitimate  power."  The  bloodless  re- 
volution with  which  her  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
now  identified  their  fame  and  fortunes  as  public, 
men,  has  as  broad  a  programme  of  truth  aud  prin- 
ciple— "the  people,  the  multitude,  the  mil- 
lions, THE  ONLY  LEGITIMATE  USUFRUCTUARIES  OF 
POWER." 


Ma.  Newdegate's  Committee. — Mr.  Wilson,  president 
of  the  Council  of  the  League,  has  been  three  days  under  ex- 
amination before  this  committee.  From  what  we  have 
learned,  we  have  no  doubt  he  has  succeeded  in  overturning 
the  whole  case  which  the  monopolists  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  get  up  against  the  League.  The  facts  stated  by  Mr. 
Wilson  excited  much  interest,  and  his  evidence  has  had  a 
great  effect  upon  the  members  of  the  committee. 


Good  Government. — What  is  the  object  of  all  govern- 
ment? The  object  of  all  government  is  roast  mutton,  pota 
toes,  a  stout  constable,  an  honest  justice,  a  clear  highway,  a 
free  school.  What  trash  to  be  bawling  in  the  streets  about 
the  Green  Isle,  the  Isle  of  the  Ocean  !  The  bold  anthem  of 
Erin  go  Bragh !  A  better  anthem  would  be  Erin  go  bread 
and  cheese,  Erin  go  cabins  that  keep  out  the  rain,  Eria  go 
pantaloons  without  holes  in  them. — Sydney  Smith. 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 


TUB  FREE  TRADE   MIRROR   OF  rAKL.IAMEN'1  FOR  TUB 
SESSION  OF  1846. 

Seventeenth  Week,  ending  Saturday,  May  16. 

Oue  ,of  the  greatest  events  in  modern  history  is  passing 
through  the  House  of  Commons  with  far  less  interest  than 
a  common  turnpike  bill.  So  thoroughly  has  the  debate  been 
exhausted,  that  even  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  re- 
ceive any  more ;  and  the  hist  reading  of  a  most  important 
measure  has  passed  with  an  indifference  scarcely  credible. 
On  Friday  the  discussion  was  a  sham  oue.  On  Monday, 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  commenced  ;  but  the  debate, 
if  debate  it  can  be  called,  was  all  on  one  side. 

The  Marquis  of  Granby,  the  eldest  sou  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  was  selected  as  the  leading  opponent  of  the  third 
reading.  The  most  striking  part  of  his  speech  was  the 
following: 

"  He  thought  that  even  if  the  light  honourable  baronet 
was  right  in  his  opinion  that  the  aristocracy  would  not  be 
injured  by  the  alteration  of  the  Corn  Laws,  this  would  be  a 
poor  recompense  to  them  for  the  loss  of  the  yeomanry  of 
England  (loud  cheer j  from  the  members  below  the  gang- 
way). 

"  And  you,  good  yeomen, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture;  let  ua  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding,  which  I  doubt  not; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips 
Straining  upon  the  start.   The  game 's  afoot ; 
Follow  your  spirit;  and,  upon  this  charge. 
Cry— God  for  the  Queen  !  England!  and  Lord  George  !  " 
(cheers  and  loud  laughter).    He  did  not  believe  that  the 
measure  of  the  Government  would  pass  the  legislature,  but 
if  it  did,  he  hoped  that  bis  anticipations  of  the  evils  which 
would  ensue  might  prove  incorrect,  and  that  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  however  vague  and 
uncertain  they  might  be,  would  be  verified.    The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  told  them  that  he  would  not  conseut  to  re- 
main at  the  helm,  unless  that  helm  were  suffered  to  traverse 
freely.    He  (the  Marquis  of  Granby)  feared  that  if  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  should  succeed  in  altering  the  course 
of  the  vessel,  from  the  praiseworthy  motive  of  reaching  the 
jwjrt  of  prosperity  and  plenty  more  directly,  his  fate  might  be 
that  of  many  a  mariner  before  him,  and  that,  driven  to  lee- 
ward by  tides  and  currents  of  which  he  had  not  dreamed,  he 
might  leave  the  vessel  a  helpless  and  deserted  wreck  on  the 
barren  and  inhospitable  shores  of  Free  Trade  (cheers  from 
the  agricultural  benches).    If  that  should  happen,  he  would 
venture  to  prophesy  that  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for 
Lynn,  and  his  crew,  would  come  forward  and  endeavour  to 
get  her  off,  but  he  feared  that  it  would  then  be  too  late.  The 
noble  marquis  concluded  by  thanking  the  house  for  the  at- 
tention with  which  he  had  been  heard,  and  moved  as  an 
Amendment  that  the  bill  should  be  read  a  third  time  that  day 
six  months." 

Mr.  Gaskell  (who  resigned  his  appointment  as  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  promulgation  of  Sir  Robert  Feel's 
plans),  seconded  the  motion;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  advo- 
cates a  Corn  Law,  made  the  following  statement  as  to  Dor- 
setshire labourers : 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  with  great  reluctance  to  address  the 
house  ou  a  subject  which  had  something  of  a  personal  na- 
ture about  it,  but  as  the  honourable  member  for  Dorsetshire 
ou  Friday  last,  during  the  discussion  upon  the  report  of  this 
bill,  had  oast  some  reflections  upou  the  correctness  of  e 
statement  made  by  him  (Mr.  Sheridan),  he  trusted  that  he 
•should  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  his  own  defence. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  he  was  out  of  order  in  alluding  to 
subjects  discussed  in  a  former  debate,  but  as  a  reflection  had 
been  made  upon  his  character,  and  members  had  been  in- 
dulged with  an  opportunity  of  vindication  under  similar 
circumstances,  he  trusted  that  the  same  indulgence  would  be 
extended  to  him  (cheers).  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  house  that  the  noble  lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  iu 
reply  to  some  observations  made  by  the  senior  member  for 
the  county  of  Dorset  (Mr.  G.  Dankes),  suggested  that  the 
honourable  member  would  be  more  properly  occupied  iu 
comparing  the  agricultural  condition  r,f  the  peasantry  in 
Dorsetshire,  than  that  of  the  peasantry  iu  Ireland.  With  all 
respect  to  the  honourable  member,  he  must  say  he  thought 
this  was  very  sound  and  wholesome  advice,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  honourable  member  and  his  colleagues  would  take 
it  into  their  consideration  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  An 
honourable  member  for  Dorset,  who  was  recently  elected 
(Mr.  Floyer),  said  iu  reply,  that  as  far  as  regarded  his 
own  neighbourhood,  and  other  parts  of  the  county  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord, 
which  was  the  statement  originally  made  by  him  (Mr.  She- 
ridan), was  at  direct  variance  with  the  truth.  Tbese  were 
strong  expressions,  but  he  was  sure  that  the  honourable 
member  who  used  them  knew  so  well  what  was  due  to  him 
(Mr.  Sheridan)  as  a  personal  friend,  that  he  could  not  have 
intended  to  say  anything  offensive.  Now  he  (Mr.  Sheridan) 
would  not  make  any  statement  of  an  opposite  character, 
nor  would  he  say  anything  which  would  rest  solely  ou  his 
own  responsibility,  but  he  would  produce  to  the  house 
a  statement  made  by  gentlemen  connected  with  Dor- 
setshire, clergymen  of  the  Established  Church.  Since  Fri- 
day last  he  had  addressed  letters,  among  other  gentlemen, 
to  the  Jtev.  Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne  and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Scolt,  the  brother  of  the  member  for  Roxburghshire. 
Mr.  Scott  said  in  reply  :  "  I  do  not  understand  Floyer's  say- 
ing that  he  never  knew  wages  so  low  as  7s.  a  week,  for  I 
have  known  several  instances  of  the  kind,  and  if  you  are  be- 
low the  mark  in  stating  7s.  as  the  average  amount  of  wages, 
it  is  only  lid.  under  the  mark."  The  next  document  he 
would  read  was  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Sidney  Godolphin  Os- 
borne, who  said,  "I  have  read  with  much  astonishment  the 
speech  of  Floyer.  I  send  you  a  statistical  return  of  the 
Blandford  Union,  made  three  years  ago,  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  true  in  the  present  year.  At  the  time  it  was  made  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Union,  and  I  tested  its  truth  myself.  In 
1843  something  between  onc-sevcuth  and  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  population  were  paupers.  The  average  pay  of  the 
union — the  best,  I  believe,  in  the  county — did  not.l  believe, 
reach  8g.  a-week,  including  carters."  His  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Floyer)  stated  that  he  did  not 
actually  know  any  case  in  which  wages  were  so  low  as  7s.  a 
week.  Now,  iu  addition  to  the  letters  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, be  (Mr,  Sheridan)  had  taken  the  trouble  to  write  to 


the  relieving  officer  of  the  Dorchester  Union,  who  had  sent 
him  a  letter  in  return.    He  must  say  that  it  appeared  to  him 
strange  that  a  geutleman  like  the  hon.  member,  the  chair- 
man of  a  Board  of  Guardians,  should  come  forward  and 
state  that  he  did  notkuow  auy  case  in  which  wages  were  so 
low  as  7s.  a-week,  wbeu  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and 
year  after  year,  he  had  signed  his  name  to  the  relief  and  ap- 
plication book  of  the  Dorchester  Union  (hear,  hear).  Now, 
the  relieving  officer  of  that  union  said  in  his  letter,  "  I  be- 
lieve that  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  my  district  does  not 
exceed  more  than  from  7s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  week  ;  and  I  think 
that  the  extract  which  I  send  fully  bears  me  out  in  that 
opinion."    He  had  inquired  whether  there  was  any  case  in 
which  a  man  working  by  the  day  was  paid  more  than  8s.  a- 
week? — and  the  relieving  officer  said,  "  I  cannot  point  to  any 
such  case  in  my  district."    So  much  for  the  assertion  (hat 
wages  were  not  so  low  as  7s.  a-week.  But  to  make  his  (Mr. 
Sheridan's)  cv.se  still  stronger,  for  his  character  was  at  stake, 
he  would  cite  the  extract  which  had  been  sent  him  from  the 
books  of  the  Dorchester  Uuion  for  the  quarters  ending 
December,  184.5,  and  March,  1846.  (The  honourable  mem- 
ber here  read  the  names  of  several  persons  who  had 
been  relieved  by  the  union  in  question,  whose  wages 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  seven  shillings  a-week.) 
As  to  the  district  of  the  Blandford  Union,  the  wages  there 
were  on  the  average  7s.  a  week.    House  rent  was  high,  the 
cottages  dilapidated  and  unhealthy,  and  fuel  scarce  and 
dear.    In  the  Monkton  district  wages  were  8s.;  house  rent, 
Is.  to  Is.  6d,;  but  for  this  large  gardens  were  attached  to 
the  cottages.    About  Anderston  the  wages  were  7s.  About 
Hilton,  7s.,  with  low  house  rent.    About  Milpoint,  7s.,  with 
house  rent  from  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.   About  Spetisbury  from  7s.  to 
8s.,  house  rent  from  Is.  to  Is.  fid,  About  Howton,  8s.,  house 
rent  Is.    About  Kingston  from  7s.  to  8s.,  with  high  house 
rent.    Here,  however,  the  labourers  had  potato  ground  free. 
Fuel,  however,  was  scarce  and  dear.    About  Strickland 
wages  were  from  7s.  to  8s.;  house  rent  from  1/.  to  3/.  per 
annum.   About  Felton  the  wages  for  single  men  were  (is., 
for  married  men  7s.;  house  rent  was  high.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances his  honourable  friend  was  doing  him  an  injus- 
tice in  saying  that  the  statement  which  he  had  made  in  the 
newspapers  was  at  variance  with  the  truth.    But  the  hon. 
gentleman  went  further.    He  mentioned  that  in  Dorsetshire 
he  never  knew  a  time  when  the  labouring  population  were 
so  well  off  as  at  present.    Now  the  clerk  of  the  union  to 
which  reference  had  been  previously  made,  stated  in  answer 
to  questions  putby  him  (Mr.  Sheridan),  that  the  number  of 
paupers  in  the  uuion  was  1 18,  while  last  year  it  amounted  to 
120,  a  statement  certainly  not  tending  to  prove  any  increased 
prosperity  of  the  condition  of  the  labourers  for  this  present 
year.    But  his  honourable  friend  hud  gone  on  to  say,  that 
although  there  might  he  particular  isolated  spots  where  the 
wages  were  as  low  as  had  been  described,  those  exceptional 
cases  arose  from  particular  circumstances  connected  with  the 
labourers  ;  that  they  were  not  probably  up  to  their  work. 
Now,  iu  the  name  of  heaven,  how  could  a  man  be  up  to  his 
work  on  horse  beans  and  turnip  tops  (hear)?    He  stated, 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  the  labourers'  cottages  were 
so  small,  so  dilapidated,  and  so  crowded,  that  they  engen- 
dered disease  and  immorality,  that  their  wages  were  scanda- 
lously low,  quite  inadequate  for  the  support  of  the  labourer 
and  his  family.    These  were  not  his  opinions  alone,  they 
were  the  opinions  of  the  resident  clergy  and  gentry  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  they  were  also  the  opinions  expressed 
at  a  public  meeting  at  Sturminster  by  the  noble  lord  the  late 
member  for  Dorsetshire,  an  expression  of  opinion  which,  as 
he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  believed,  had  cost,  him  hia  seat  iu  that 
house  (hear).    Now,  it  might  he  said,  how  could  he,  with 
these  opinions — with  these  details  staring  him  in  the  face — 
how  could  he,  after  the  expression  of  his  desire  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  labouring  classes,  have  the  courage  to 
oppose  the  measure  which  the  right  honourable  baronet 
had  brought  iu?    He  would  reply, that  he  had  yet  to  learn 
that  the  withdrawal  of  all  protection  would  have  the  effect 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
(hear,  hear,  from  the  protectionists).    The  noble  lord  op- 
posite stated  that  the  price  of  labour  depended  upou  the 
price  of  corn.    He  did  not  agree  with  the  noble  lord  in  that 
— indeed,  he  thought  that  the  question  had  been  for  ever  set 
at  rest.    He  maintained  that  in  Dorsetshire  wages  never 
varied,  whether  wheat  was  20/.  or  10/.  per  load  (hear),  and 
referred  to  a  letter  from  a  Dorsetshire  labourer,  complaining 
of  the  treatment  experienced  by  his  class  at  the  hands  of 
the  farmers,  who  would  not  allow  the  labourer  to  earn  more 
than  7s.  a  week,  which  "  made  their  lives  bitter,  and  them 
to  wish  for  the  grave.'  He  (Mr.  Sheridan)  believed,  indeed, 
that  the  wages  were  fixed  by  custom,  by  combination,  and 
by  a  tyrannical  use  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  he  would 
stats  a  case  proving  how  the  Poor  Law  was  administered  so 
as  to  affect  wages.   The  labouring  poor  were  often  in  the 
habit  of  applying  to  him  for  advice,  and  in  February  last  a 
poor  woman  of  the  name  of  Randall  came  to  state  the  case 
of  her  family.    She  was  married  aid  had  seven  children,  the 
united  earnings  of  the  family  amounting  to  10s.  per  week, 
out  of  which  4/.  went  to  pay  house  rent.   Finding  their  in- 
come quite  insufficient  for  the  support  of  their  family,  her 
husband  had  applied  for  assistance  to  the  union.    The  re- 
lieving officer,  however,  refused,  as  the  applicant  was  an 
able-bodied  man,  and  in  work.    He  (Mr.  Sheridan)  wrote 
to  the  relieving  officer  upon  the  subject,  and  the  reply  was, 
that  the  case  was  refused  by  the  board  of  guardians,  Randall 
having  an  opportunity  of  bettering  himself,  which  he  refused, 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  take  a  situation  out  of  his  own 
parish,    Thus  it  was  that  the  labourer  was  forced  to  receive 
these  scandalously  low  wages.    He  would  not  be  received 
into  the  union  as  having  work,  while  the  wages  he  received 
for  that  work  were  quite  inadequate  to  his  support,  He  knew 
that  it  would  be  said  upou  that  side  of  the  house  that  the 
price  of  labour  depended  upon  the  demand  and  supply 
(hear,  hear).   He  quite  agreed  with  that,  and  he  apknow- 
ledged  that  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  a  stimulus  would 
be  given  to  trade,  and  an  increased  demand  would  arise  for 
labour.    But  the  change  would  be  confined  to  the  manufao 
turing  districts,  and  would  be  one  which  would  not,  he 
conceived,  at  all  benefit  the  agricultural  labourer  (hear, 
hear).    He  would  remind  the  house  that  at  this  moment 
trade  was  flourishing,  and  labour  in  demand ;  still  he  would 
venture  his  life  that  there  had  not  been  an  increase  in  the 
wages  of  the  Dorsetshire  labourer;    that  now,  when  wheat 
was  from  06s.  (o  60s.  a  quarter,  the  rate  of  remuneration  to 
the  agricultural  labourer  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  last 
year  when  wheat  was  47s.  (hear,  hear.) 

To  prevent  all  imputation  of  partiality,  we  give  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Miles,  premising  that  the  entire  of  the  debute  was  of 
the  dullest  possible  character. 

Mr.  Miles  was  sorry  the  debate  had  been  allowed  to  digress 
into  a  discussion  of  a  poor  law  union.   He  was  really  sur- 


prised that  the  Government  hud  attempted  no  reply  to  the 
very  able  speeches  of  his  noble  friend  (the  Marquis  of 
Granby)  and  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Gaskell).  He 
hoped  to  prove  that  the  preservation  of  the  present  protec- 
tion was  essential  to  the  welfare,  not  only  of  the  landlords, 
but  of  the  tenants  and  the  labourers.    He  should  consider 
first,  the  working  of  the  law  of  1828  ;  next,  the  present  law ;' 
and,  lastly,  their  prospects  under  Free  Trade,  as  the  prin- 
ciple was  to  be  worked  out  in  181!).    He  wished,  in  taking 
this  view,  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  a  report  about  to  be  laid 
ou  the  table  of  the  other  house  (that  of  Lord  Beaumont's 
committee),  which  he  ventured  to  say  would  prove  that  the 
rest  of  the  community  would  be  placed  in  the  most  perilous 
circumstances  if  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  was  fully  car- 
ried out.  It  had  been  said  that  the  cause  of  the  present  pro- 
posal was  because  the  sliding  scale  had  not  operated,  and 
that  there  was  a  famine  in  Ireland.    That  was  the  assertion, 
but  there  was  no  argument  to  prove  this  assertion.  The 
year  1844  was  one  of  extraordinary  production,  whilst  in 
1845  the  corn  was  put  up  in  a  damp  state.   But  what  a  glo- 
rious thing  it  was,  that  owing  to  protection  they  had  such  uu 
ample  supply  in  1844  that  there  was  four  months'  consump- 
tion to  spare  in  1840.    He  admitted  that  wheat  sold  a;  18s, 
a  quarter  in  1844,  which  in  the  year  after  brought  70s.  or 
7:2s. ;  but  he  himself  sold  wheat  in  1844  of  such  prime 
quality  that  it  weighed  (ifilbs.  per  bushel,  and  was  equal  to 
the  finest  Dautzic  for  milling  purposes.   Nobody  could  say, 
then,  the  bread  we  were  now  eating  in  London  was  bud 
bread,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  last  two  or  three  months 
very  little  foreign  corn  had  been  brought  into  consumption. 
The  foreign  corn  was  all  waiting  to  be  poured  into  the  mar- 
ket when  the  4s.  duty  was  imposed,  if  it  ever  was  (hear). 
Now  the  amount  received  into  the  revenue  under  the  exist- 
ing law,  and  that  of  1828,  was  an  important  point,  unless  all 
indirect  taxation  was  to  be  abandoned.    He  found  that  for 
the  13  years,  from  1828  to  1842,  the  average  revenue  was 
200,95!)/.  a-year ;  but  under  the  law  of  1812  the  average  duty 
was  lis.  (id.  per  quarter,  and  the  average  price  of  wheat 
53s.  4d.   The  amount  received  by  the  revenue  was  69,308?.; 
so  that  under  the  old  system  the  consumer  had  the  advan- 
tages of  low  prices,  and  the  state  obtained  a  greater  revenue.  I 
The  Corn  Laws  had  afforded  a  fair  moderate  protection  to 
the  producer,  had  been  of  advantage  to  the  consumer,  and 
had  proved  advantageous  to  the  revenues  of  the  state.  All 
that  the  protectionists  sought  was  to  preserve  these — all 
they  said  was,  "Let  well  alone"  (hear, hear).  In  considering 
the  full  effect  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  present  sys- 
tem, under  which  such  benefits  were  derived  by  the  commu- 
niiy,  it  was  necessary  to  look  to  the  results  of  the  total  re- 
duction of  duty  which  it  was  intended  to  make  in  1819, 
And,  first  of  all,  let  the  house  inquire  what  prices  would  be 
likely  to  prevail  iu  this  country  when  that,  reduction  had 
been  carried  into  effect  (hear,  hear).    Her  Majesty's  minis-  ] 
ters  had  wisely  declined  to  prophesy  on  this  point  (hear, 
hear).   They  had  refused  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, notwithstanding  the  information  they  must  necessarily 
have  at  their  command  (hear,  hear).    However,  any  indivi- 
dual who  took  the  trouble  of  making  the  inquiry  could  easily 
come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  price  which  would  exist 
should  an  abolition  of  all  duty  be  carried  into  effect  (hear, 
hear).    It  was  not  from  Europe  alone,  but  from  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  that  the  supply  was  to  be  looked  for.  He 
would  prove  that  land  in  this  country,  under  whatever  sys-  } 
tern  of  agriculture  might  he  adopted,  whether  the  three  and  1 
six  course,  or  the  four  and  five  course  system,  could  not  be 
expected  to  compete  with  Russia  and  America,  and  that  the 
tenant  could  not  he  compensated  for  the  loss  of  protection 
were  he  to  be  remitted  all  rent  whatsoever  (hear,  hear).   It  { 
was  of  the  most  absolute  necessity  that  the  public  should 
have  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  value  of  the  ingredient  of  rent  in 
the  consideration  of  the  price  of  a  quartern  loaf.    The  rental 
of  England  was,  on  an  average,  19s.  lid.,  or  say  20s.  an 
acre.   Taking  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  land  under  the  Liu- 
colnshire  mode  of  cultivation,  at  four  quarters  of  wheat,  and 
estimating  the  value  of  the  quartern  loaf  at  7d.,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  ingredient  in  that  price  to  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  rent  would  amount  to  one  halfpenny.    That  was 
his  statement,  and  he  should  be  glad  if  any  one  could  show 
he  was  wrong,  or  contradict  him.    Let  them  now  see  what 
they  had  to  expect  from  the  opening  of  the  ports.    From  au- 
thentic  returns,  it  appeared  that  the  price  of  wheat  at  Odessa 
in  February,  1845,  was  from  16s.  to  17s.  a  quarter,  if  to  that 
were  added  7s.  9d.  for  freight,  the  total  cost  of  a  quarter  of  i 
wheat  landed  in  London  at  that  time  would  have  been  but 
24s.  9d.    In  June  the  price  rose  to  20s.  and  21s.,  the  freight 
being  still  the  same.  In  March  the  price  of  wheat  at  Stettin 
and  Rostock  was  from  25s.  to  26s.,  the  freight  being  only 
5s.  ;  so  that  from  all  these  parts  wheat  could  have  been 
sent  into  London  at  an  average  of  30s.  a  quarter  (hear, 
hear) .   In  summer  the  prices  rose  considerably,  but  never 
amounted  to  more  than  34s.  9d.    The  quantity  of  wheat 
sent  to  other  countries  from  those  ports  was  very  consider- 
able.   Mr.  P.  Taylor,  who  had  extensive  information  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  corn  trade,  stated  that  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  wheat  ground  at  Marseilles  came  from 
the  Black  Sea,  and  similar  evidence  had  been  given  by  Mr. 
Freyne.   It  would  be  found  that  the  average  price  of  wheat 
at  Odessa,  for  10  years  commencing  1833  and  terminating 
in  1843,  was  about  24s.  10d.,  the  freight  was  7s.  9d.,  which 
gave  the  whole  cost  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  that  period 
as  32s.  7d.   It  was  a  curious  fact  that  the  rise  and  full  in 
prices  in  England  and  Odessa  did  not  correspond.  Thus 
the  highest  price  in  this  country,  during  the  year  1839,  was 
70s.  8d.,  whilst  at  Odessa  it  had  not  exceeded  27s.  8d.  How 
would  it  be  possible  for  England  to  compete  with  foreign 
countries  under  such  average  prices  as  those  (cries  cf 
"hear"  )  ?  But  the  competition  of  Amerioa  was  to  be  taken  in 
addition  to  that  of  Europe.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  draw- 
ing the  comparison  between  this  country  and  America,  that 
the  latter  did  npt  as  yet  grow  wheat  for  exportation,  and  that 
any  of  her  grain  which  reached  our  market  was  nothing 
more  than  the  surplus  of  her  own  demands.    It  had  been 
shown  that  America  could  compete  successfully  with  our 
farmers;  that  had  been  proved  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Hnlcs- 
worth  (as  we  understood  the  hon.  member).   If  the  prices  of 
Illinois  and  New  Orleans  wheat  and  freightage  were  to  be 
taken,  it  would  be  found  that  eight  bushels  of  American 
wheat  could  he  landed  in  this  country,  free  of  all  duty,  at 
29s.  4d.,  and  that  in  the  shape  of  flour  it  could  he  imported 
for  34s.,  which  would  prove  more  injurious  to  the  milling 
interest.   Although  her  Majesty's  Government  had  refused 
to  name  any  price  under  the  Free  Trade  plan,  his  noble 
friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  (the  Earl  of  Lincoln),  at  a 
recent  election,  had  ventured  to  predict  that  wheat  would  not 
exceed  48s.    Unfortunately,  however,  the  noble  lord  made 
that  prediction  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Barrow,  who  had  bud 
most  extensive  experience  in  the  corn  trade.    That  gentle- 
man wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  made  the  most  sporting  offer 
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(a  laugh)  be  (Mr.  Miles)  had  ever  heard  of  on  the  part  of 
an  old  corn  merchant.  He  said  he  would  contract  to  deliver 
50,000  quarters  of  wheat  at  40s.  per  quarter  in  London,  as 
soon  as  the  ports  had  been  opened.  If  it  cost  but  32s.,  said 
be,  then  I  shall  make  20,000/.  If  at  48s.,  the  loss  is 
mine — but  he  offered  to  stake  all  he  had  in  the  country  on 
the  result  (bear,  bear).  In  fact,  as  none  of  the  foreign  ave- 
rages exceed  36s.,  be  (Mr.  Miles)  was  inclined  to  assert  that 
the  future  price  in  this  country  would  be  about  40s.  That 
■was  his  price  (hear, hear).  And  now  he  would  consider  the 
effects  of  such  prices  on  this  country.  He  would  examine 
its  effects  upon  farms  under  the  different  systems  of  agricul- 
ture. He  would  not  take  the  cases  of  poor  lauds ;  but  would 
examine  the  result  as  applied  to  farms  in  the  richest  posi- 
tion, just  on  the  borders  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.  Let 
them  first  take  a  farm  in  Nottinghamshire  .under  the  four- 
course  system.  It  was  a  farm  of  400  acres,  let  at  a  rent  of 
11.  per  acre.  100  acres  were  under  wheat,  100  under  bailey, 
100  under  turnips  and  green  crops,  and  the  rest  went  to  the 
support  of  sheep  and  hoggets.  At  the  price  of  02s.  5d.  a  qi\, 
the  wheat  would  yield  965/.,  the  barley  670/.,  400  hoggets, 
ewes,  &c,  720/.,  making  a  total  of  2355/.  a  year.  With  the 
prices  which  might  be  expected  to  exist  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, the  wheat  at  40s.  would  produce  700/.,  the  barley  at  25s. 
would  yield  562/.,  and  the  400  hoggets  and  ewes  570/.,  making 
a  total  of  1832/.  Or,  in  other  words,  there  would  be  a 
loss  on  400  acres  of  523/.  a  year,  or  of  1Z.  Is.  lOd.  an  acre. 
So  that  here  would  be  a  loss  on  the  farm,  under  the  Free 
Trade  system,  of  one  fifth,  if  he  were  notwroug  in  his  calcu- 
lations. Suppose  the  rent  were  reduced  a  quarter,  or  100/., 
there  would  remain  to  the  tenant,  to  be  divided  betwe<  n  the 
profits  of  capital  and  the  wages  of  labour,  a  loss  of  432/.  10s., 
on  the  farm,  or  a  reduction  of  1/.  Is.  lOd.  per  acre.  He 
would  take  another  farm  in  Lincolnshire,  under  the  five- 
course  system,  producing  1850!.  The  total  produce,  under 
a  Free  Trade  system,  would  be  1456/. ;  so  that  there  would 
be  a  difference  to  the  fanner  of  399/.  Deduct  a  quarter  of 
the  rent,  and  the  loss  to  the  farmer  would  be  299/.,  or  1  /.  10s. 
per  acre.  The  lower  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  higher  the 
amount  of  capital  required,  and  of  labour  employed  on  the 
land.  If,  under  a  system  of  protection,  cultivation  had 
ascended  from  the  valleys  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  would  it 
not  at  once  commence  a  retrograde  course  under  an  opposite 
svstem  ?  Take  1000/.  as  the  capital  of  the  farmer,  for  every 
hundred  acres,  and  they  would  see  that  they  were  at  once 
playing  with  a  capital  of  200,000,000/.  How  much  had 
England  benefited  by  the  cultivation  practised  by  the  farmers 
under  the  present  system  ?  This  would  be  seen  from  a  re- 
turn he  held  in  his  hand  of  the  quamity  of  coombs  sold  in 
Norwich  for  the  last  thirty-seven  years,  from  1800  to  1843. 
In  1805  the  number  was  50,844,  and  the  price  92s.;  in  1843 
the  number  was  241,644,  and  the  price  48s.,  so  that  the  pro- 
duce had  tripled,  while  the  price  had  fallen  one-half.  He 
had  another  return,  showing  the  wages  of  labour  employed 
on  land  in  quinquennial  periods.  From  1780  to  1790  they 
amounted  to  7s.  2d.,  from  1830  to  1840  they  were  1/.  6s.  7d. 
He  admitted  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  wages  were 
too  little ;  but  if  they  went  into  purely  agricultural  districts, 
and  not  into  those  which  had  been  the  ancient  seats  of 
manufactures,  they  would  find  that  though  the  price 
of  wheat  might  "  not  have  gone  with  the  price  of 
labour,  pari  passu,  yet  it  had  notwithstanding  had 
an  effect.  He  had  obtained  another  return  from  a  Lin- 
colnshire farmer  of  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  wheat 
for  septennial  periods.  From  1818  to  1825  the  price  of 
wheat  was  3/.  8s.  0d.,  and  the  wages  of  labour  13s.  Od. ;  from 
1837  to  1844  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  3/.  2s  6d.,  and 
the  rate  of  wages  12s.  8d.  He  would  ask  gentlemen  to 
compare  the  average  taxation  paid  by  the  British  with  that 
paid  by  the  foreign  farmer.  Look  at  the  average  taxation 
per  head  in  this  country,  and  the  average  of  general  and 
state  taxation  in  America.  However  they  might  cheapen 
bread,  the  rate  of  taxation  would  not  be  lowered  essentially. 
He  would  take  the  state  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  largest  western 
states  of  the  union.  In  that  territory  the  general  taxation 
was  6s.  9d.  per  head,  the  state  or  local  taxation  0s.  8d.  In 
our  own  country  the  amount  of  taxation  was  1/.  18s.  per 
head,  which  showed  at  once  a  difference  of  ]/.  7s.  9d.  in  the 
weight  of  imposts  (hear,  hear  ).  In  America,  the  largest 
part  of  the  revenue  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  land,  the 
price  of  which  bad  been  0s.  per  acre  for  some  years  past. 
This,  at  thirty  years'  purchase,  would  give  you  the  splendid 
rental  of  2d.  an  acre.  In  England  we  had  an  average  rental 
of  1/.  per  acre ;  the  poor  rates  and  local  rates  were  4s.  6d.  an 
acre,  the  great  tithe  was  5s.  an  acre,  and  the  small  tithe 
Is.  6d.  an  acre.  The  whole  of  these  charges  came  to  1/.  lis., 
so  that  this  left  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  rental  and  of 
local  charges,  payable  by  the  American  and  British  farmer 
of  11.  10s.  10d.  The  Englishman  paid  in  taxation  an  annual 
sum  of  1/.  7s.  9d,  in  addition  to  the  local  charges.  With 
such  burdens,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  maintain  any 
competition  with  their  foreign  rivals ;  it  seemed  to  him  per- 
fectly impossible  (hear,  hear).  It  appeared  by  the  Prussian 
statistics,  that  in  the  period  from  1«28  to  1835,  (he  amount 
of  grain  remaining  over  after  the  internal  consumption  was 
provided  for,  and  also  after  the  quantity  required  for  seed  in 
the  next  year  had  been  set  apart,  was  28,000,000  qrs.  He 
need  not  say  what  they  had  to  look  for  from  America;  in 
Virginia  corn  had  been  raised  from  the  same  laud  for  a  hun- 
dred years  together,  and  be  believed  the  same  thing  had  oc- 
curred in  other  districts.  But  should  we  be  enabled  to  send 
more  of  our  manufactures  to  America,  for  unless  they  showed 
that  we  could  do  that,  they  went  entirely  on  fallacious 
grounds,  and  sacrificed  the  hopes  of  the  agriculturists  to  a 
delusion  ?  About  1820  the  cotton  manufacture  was  generally 
commenced  in  America.  Mr.  Elswortb  said :  "  Had  the 
Corn  Laws  been  absolutely  repealed  in  1825,  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures  in  the  United  States  might  have  been 
prevented  for  many  years,  but  no  change  in  those  laws  can 
now  materially  change  the  interests  of  protection,  and  any 
alteration  made  would  not  be  considered  as  a  boon  to  an 
agricultural  nation,  but  as  a  measure  forced  on  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  wants  of  a  population  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  a  system  of  agricultural  protection,  with  a  limited  ex- 
tent of  land,  cau  supply."  He  asked  them,  when  they  talked 
.of  free  competition  of  English  agricultural  produce  with 
almost  untaxed  America,  only  to  apply  the  same  maxims  of 
political  economy  that  they  had  applied  in  the  case  of 
English  manufactures;  and  if  they  did  this,  they  would  find 
that  the  labourers  would  be  the  class  most  injured.  To  the 
labour  fund  they  must  go.  and  the  class  the  least  able  to  bear 
would  be  the  first  to  suffer  (bear,  hear).  He  would  next 
advert  to  another  topic,  which  had  been  touched  upon  already 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Oxford,  whose  remarks  bad 
not,  he  believed,  yet  elicited  any  reply;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  great  injury  that  would  be 
done  to  the  clerical  tithe-owners  (hear)  should  be  pressed 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  house.   The  noble  lora,  when 


he  brought  forward  a  measure  upon  the  subject  of  tithes, 
had  conferred  one  of  the  greatest  boons  upon  the  landed 
interest  they  could  have  received ;  not  so  much  as  regarded 
the  saving  of  money  which  it  effected,  but  as  the  total 
destruction  of  that  jarring  which  had  so  much  prevailed,  and 
the  bad  feeling  which  had  existed  between  the  clergyman 
and  his  parishioners.  That  act  passed  in  1885,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  in  that  year  the  lowest  prices  prevailed  that 
had  been  long  known  in  England.  Wheat  was  at  39s.,  and 
he  would  ask  honourable  gentlemen  who  recollected  that 
vear,  whether,  if  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  had  been 
calculated  at  30s.,  it  would  have  effected  its  object 
(hear,  hear)?  But  the  tithe  system  had  been  founded  upon 
septennial  averages,  and  it  was  extraordinary  to  observe 
the  little  variety  in  the  price  of  wheat  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  bemg,  he  believed  (but  he  spoke  from  memory), 
about  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4d.  upon  the  septennial  average.  But 
if  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  the  farmer  would  have  to 
pay  his  rent  charge  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  much 
lower,  as  he  had  endeavoured  to  show  it  would  be,  than  the 
average  that  had  been  hitherto  maintained.  He  entreated 
the  house  to  remember  the  state  of  the  clerical  titheowner, 
living-  probably  in  a  parish  with  no  country  gentlemen  around 
him,  looked  np  to  by  his  parishioners,  and  obliged  to  exercise 
acts  ofbenevolence  and  charity,  with  probably  a  large  family 
of  his  own  dependent,  and  sons  whom  he  must  bring  up  to 
fill  the  same  station  in  society  he  himself  held — that  of  a 
gentleman.  Take  a  clergyman  so  situated  with  a  stipend  of 
300/.  a  year.  If  you  took  away  one-fifth  of  his  income,  you 
would  reduce  it  to  240/.  This  he  (Mr.  Miles)  thought  was 
a  great  hardship  (hear,  hear) — it  was  a  hardship,  first,  as  re- 
garded the  farmer,  and  afterwards  most  injurious  as  regarded 
the  income  of  the  clerical  titheowner.  There  was  still 
another  topic  he  wished  to  allude  to  before  he  sat  down.  If  all 
tne  land  capable  of  improvement  had  been  brought  into  cul- 
tivation— if  all  the  improvements  in  agriculture  had  been 
tried  and  exhausted— and  still  all  had  failed,  there  had  beeu 
yet  a  resource  to  fly  to,  which  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
commercial  history  of  England  would  see  ought  to  be  made 
available,  before  the  trade  in  corn  was  thrown  open.  What 
had  become  of  the  colonies  (hear,  hear)  ?  What  reward  wss 
to  be  given  to  them  for  their  honour  and  fidelity  to  their  en- 
gagements ?  Only  in  1843  an  Act  was  passed  by  which 
Free  Trade  with  Canada  was  established.  Now  he  had 
certainly  opposed  that  bill  ("  hear,  hear,"  from  the  Opposi- 
tion benches).  He  had  opposed  it  conscientiously;  but  he 
was  bound  to  say,  although  there  were  reasons  against 
that  bill,  on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  difficulty  of  preventing  smuggling, 
yet  these  reasons  did  not  exist  as  regarded  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  other  colonies  (hear).  Therefore,  he 
thought  that  after  those  colonies  had  loaded  the  table  of  the 
house  with  petitions,  they  would  think  it  hard  to  be  cast  off 
by  the  mother  country  and  left  to  free  competition  with  other 
nations,  who  had  actually  met  us  with  hostile  tariffs  (cheers). 
The  hou.  member  here,  in  allusion  to  the  feeling  engendered 
in  Canada,  quoted  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sher- 
wood, the  solicitor-general,  to  the  general  effect  that  the  re- 
sult of  a  substitution  of  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States,  in  place  of  those  with  the  mother  country, 
would  bring  about  a  change  in  political  relations  also,  and 
if  the  Canadians  were  forced  into  a  new  sphere  of  political 
attraction,  they  would  not  be  culpable  for  the  effect.  Those 
sentiments  which  were  uttered  by  Mr.  Sherwood,  at  a  Free 
Trade  meeting  at  Montreal,  were,  he  believed,  echoed  by 
multitudes  more  in  Canada.  The  question  should  also  be 
viewed  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  our  manufactures  that 
was  taken  by  these  colonies.  The  hou.  member  here  read 
anumberof  extracts  from  returns,  to  show  that  the  increase 
of  cotton  goods  taken  by  the  British  American  colonies  was 
greater  than  the  increase  in  the  quantity  taken  by  the  United 
States.  It  was  clear  that  if  these  colonies  were  treated  pro- 
perly, and  as  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  would  be 
bound  nearer  to  this  country,  while  at  the  same  time  more 
good  would  be  done  to  the  manufacturing  population  of  this 
country  than  by  throwing  open  the  trade  with  countries  which 
met  your  advances  by  hostile  tariffs  (hear,  hear).  Then 
there  was  talk  about  compensation ;  but  every  farmer  who 
could  do  a  common  arithmetical  sum  would  know  how  to 
estimate  the  value  of  that  compensation,  by  calculating  what 
it  would  amount  to  in  his  particular  locality.  He  found  that  the 
compensation  amounted  to  396,000/.,  and  a  reverend  Mend  of 
his  had  taken  the  trouble  to  calculate  how  much  it  would 
amount  to  in  Essex,  and  he  asked  the  agriculturists  to  take 
that  county  as  an  example,  and  then  thank  her  Majesty's 
ministers  for  their  splendid  boon.  The  honourable  member 
proceeded  to  quote  various  figures,  to  show  that  the  relief 
afforded  by  the  measures  of  the  Government  to  the  agricul- 
turists in  highway  rates,  &c,  would  amount  to  2^d.  per  acre, 
while  he  observed  that  he  had  already  shown  that  the  loss 
entailed  by  the  same  measures  would,  as  regarded  a  farm  in 
Notts,  be  1/.  Is.  lOd.  per  acre,  and  as  regarded  a  farm  in 
Lincolnshire,  1/.  10s.  per  acre  (hear,  hear,  hear).  He  then 
read  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Alderman  Copeland  to  his 
constituents,  expressing  the  hope  that  other  honourable 
members  who  entertained  similar  views,  would  endeavour  to 
carry  them  out  by  voting  against  the  third  reading  of  this 
bill.  He  also  read  an  extract  from  the  pamphlet  of  Messrs. 
Morton  and  Trimmer,  and  from  that,  after  3aying  that  he 
would  n  it  quote  the  former  speeches  of  honourable  gentle- 
men near  him  against  themselves,  read  an  extract  from  an 
American  magazine,  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  protection 
as  applied  to  the  productions  of  the  United  States  (hear). 
It  was  for  the  soke  of  the  humbler  classes,  for  the  sake  of 
those  who,  being  without  capital,  had  nothing  but  their  in- 
dustry to  depend  on;  it  was,  in  a  word,  for  the  sake  of  the 
labourers  of  England  that  they  (the  protectionists)  took  so 
high  a  ground  in  respect  to  this  question;  and  hesitated  not 
to  state  how  resolute  and  unrelenting  would  bo  the  opposi- 
tion which  they  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  offer  to  the 
soheme  of  the  ministry  (hear,  hear).  Let  the  fate  of  this 
measure  be  what  it  might,  when  regard  was  had  to  the 
present  position  of  the  protectionist  party,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  discharged  their  duty  conscientiously 
and  with  singleness  of  purpose,  and  also  that  they  had  in- 
culcated a  good  moral  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
might  follow  them  (loud  cries  of  "  hear,  hear"),  Though 
deserted  by  their  leaders,  though  forsaken  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  most  natural  they  would  look  for  support,  they  hnd 
not  flinched  from  their  colours  ("hear,  near,"  from  the 
county  members).  They  were  actuated  by  no  selfish  mo- 
tives, for  they  had  shown  themselves  as  ready  to  consult  for 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  and  artizans  as  for  those 
of  the  agricultural  classes  (hear,  hear).  Although  calum- 
niated, tbey  were  yet  undaunted  ;  and  although  they  might 
be  possibly  defeated  in  that  house,  they  were  still  unshaken 
amidst  the  wreck  of  principle  and  party  (loud  cheers  from 
the  county  members).   It  had  been  said  that  they  had  de- 


layed ibis  measure,  but  he  should  like  to  know  when  a 
question  of  such  paramount  importance  had  ever  been 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  It  was  a 
question  which  involved  an  cnlirc  change  of  the  commercial 
policy  of  this  great  country — it  was,  in  fact,  a  direct  and 
positive  transition  from  a  system  which  had  stood  the  test 
of  years,  to  new  and  theoretic  principles  ;  and  what  rendered 
it  most  suspicious,  and  most  worthy  of  careful  aiialysalion, 
was  that  it  was  brought  forward  by  one  to  whom  (howeVer 
sincerely  they  might  admire  his  immense  abilities)  they 
were,  unhappily,  unable  to  accord  the  possession  of  that 
political  firmness  and  consistency,  which  ought  to  be,  and 
were,  the  highest  attributes  of  all  great  statesmen  ( loud 
cries  of"  hear,  hear").  He  was  at  a  loss  to  think  what  could 
have  induced  the  right  honourable  baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  to  turn  his  hack  on  his  old  friends  and  on  his 
old  principles.  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  Ireland.  They  (the 
protectionists)  were  willing  to  consent  to  any  measure  that 
might  be  considered  essential  for  meeting  the  distress  in 
Ireland;  and  it  was  foolish,  therefore,  to  throw  Ireland  in 
their  teeth  (a  laugh).  Victory  in  that  house  might  not  be 
theirs,  but,  thank  heaven,  there  was  another  ordeal  through 
which  this  bill  must  pass  before  it  became  the  law  of  the 
land  (loud  cheers  from  the  county  members,  and  laughter 
from  the  Opposition  benches).  Yes;  a  tribunal  as  yet  un- 
awed  by  popular  clamour — as  yet  unswayed  by  the  maxims 
of  political  economy  (so  we  understood  the  honourable  mem- 
ber to  say)  ;  and  at  that  ordeal  the  politics  of  the  author  of 
this  measure,  and  the  policy  on  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
came  into  office,  would  he  thoroughly  sifted,  and  when  it, 
would  appear  that  the  system  which  he  was  now  endea- 
vouring to  abolish  was  one  of  his  own  creation,  which 
had  not  only  given  protection  to  native  industry,  but  pro- 
duced revenue  and  created  prosperity,  they  would,  he  ven- 
tured to  predict,  pause  before  they  gave  their  assent  to  such 
a  proceeding,  or  at  all  events  they  would  interpose  between 
the  people  and  that  minister  who  now  held  office  mainly  at 
the  pleasure  of  his  former  opponents  (loud  cheers  from  the 
protectionist  party). 

The  hon.  gentleman  was  followed  by  Sir  J.  Graham, 
whose  speech  we  shall  also  give  at  full  length,  and  wt> 
strongly  recommend  it  to  the  reader's  careful  perusal. 

Sib  J.  Gbaham  :  The  bouse,  sir,  is  evidently  weary  of 
this  protracted  debate  (cheers),  and  the  general  public 
longs  for  the  opportunity  of  finally,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, deciding  that  important  question  which  now,  for 
nearly  three  months,  has  been  hanging  in  the  balance  under 
discussion  here  (cheers) ;  and,  having  on  several  occasions, 
before  addressed  you  on  the  subject,  I  am  most  unwilling 
needlessly  to  occupy  your  attention ;  but,  at  the  sain?  time,  1. 
should  be  still  more  unwilling  to  appear  wanting  in  respsct 
to  the  noble  lord  and  to  the  hou.  members  who  have  ad- 
dressed you  against  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  this 
bill,  in  speeches  of  considerable  ability,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  evening.  Sir,  my  hon.  friend  who  has  just  sal 
down  has  observed  that  firmness  and  consistency  are  great 
qualities  on  the  part  of  a  minister;  and,  avoiding  those 
strong  terms  of  vituperation  in  which  other  members  have 
indulged,  he  has  nevertheless  censured  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  for  tergiversation,  as  he  terms  it,  on  this  most 
important  subject.  No  member  of  this  house  has  more, 
warmly  advocated  the  cause  of  my  hon.  friend  and  those 
below  the  gangway  in  former  discussions  than  I  have,  I 
feel  all  the  advantage  of  the  qualities  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber described  as  virtuous  in  a  Minister ;  but  still,  sir, 
charged  with  heavy  responsibility,  as  a  servant  of  the 
crown,  at  a  time  of  public  difficulty,  and,  as  I  think,  of 
danger,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  give  effect  to  the  opinions 
which  I  have  deliberately  formed  on  this  great  question 
which  now  awaits  our  decision  (loud  cheers).  Sir,  the 
hon.  member  has  stated  that  he  believes  that  this  question, 
whatever  may  be  its  issue  here,  will  not  pass  into  a  law  on 
account  of  opposition  he  anticipates  in  another  quarter.  I 
will  not  venture  to  indulge  in  prophecy  on  that  subject;  but 
my  own  anticipation  is,  that  this  question,  from  the  result 
of  discussion  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament,  >^ 
virtually  settled  (loud  cheers) ;  and  my  strong  opini'-jn  j"s 
that  the  free  import  of  corn  into  this  country  Tvj]ijn  a* 
short  time  become  the  law  of  the  land  ( continued  c^eg,.^,^ 
Entertaining  that  anticipation,  atid  having  -a  defp  interest  in 
agriculture  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  la^.ued  interest  I  must 
own  that  I  differ  altogether  from  th.e  noble  lord  the'member 
for  Lynn;  and  I  cannot  think  that  either  the  farmer  or  the 
landlord  will  derive  the  le^st  benefit  from  these  protracted 
discussions,  so  far  at  least  as  the  immediate  influx  of  the 
foreign  corn  accumulated  into  this  country  has  been  pre- 
vented by  the  postponement  (hear).  If  I  were  obliged  to 
pnt  my  finger  on  the  point  where  I  think  this  delay  must  be 
injurious,  I  should  certainly  say  that  delay  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, calculated  to  affect  most  injuriously  the  farming  in- 
terest and  the  landlords  of  the  country  (cheers).  Observe, 
there  is  accumulated  now  a  stock  nearly  of  1,500,000  qrs. 
of  foreign  wheat;  that  accumulation  has  been  gradual 
and  progressive.  My  belief  is  that  when  we  met  in 
January  the  portion  then  accumulated  might  have  been 
admitted  into  the  home  market  with  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  consumer,  and  without  any  detriment  whatever  to  the 
producer.  Three  or  four  months  have  elapsed,  and  that 
accumulation  is  becoming  great ;  the  period  of  a  new  har- 
vest is  not  very  distant,  and,  if  my  anticipation  is  correct 
— if,  notwithstanding  all  this  protracted  opposition  offered, 
public  opinion  shall  prevail,  and  this  measure  becomes  law, 
the  effect  of  long  delay,  as  under  the  operation  of  the  law 
which  I  condemn,  pouring  in  towards  the  time  of  harvest 
large  accumulations  of  grain  will  be  that  the  influx  will 
be  sudden,  will  be  large ;  and  though  from  circumstances  I 
do  not  believe  that  on  the  present  occasion  the  operation  of 
that  influx  will  be  so  injurious  as  on  former  occa- 
sion .yet  there  is  infinite  danger  of  injurious  effect  being  pro- 
duced, as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  protracted  debate. 
Now,  Sir,  before  I  proceed  to  the  other  topics  ?>hi;h  have 
occurred  with  reference  to  this  measure,  I  should  wish  to 
clear  the  ground  by  noticing  some  of  the  points  adverted  to 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken.  He  said,  I 
think,  that  the  present  Corn  Law  was  a  good  financial  mea- 
sure. Now,  I  know  that  I  may  be  charged  with  inconsistency 
on  this  subject  generally ;  but,  with  reference  to  this  point, 
I  submit  that  I  hajc  uniformly  expressed  an  uuvarying 
opinion.  I  do  not  tnllik  that  as  a  fiscal  measure  it  is  expe- 
dient to  levy  upon  articles  of  the  first  necessity  such  as 
wheat,  consumed  by  a  population  so  large  as  ours,  a 
fixed  duty  of  revenue  (hear,  hear,  hear).  I  do  not  think  that 
as  a  fiscal  measure  the  existing  Corn  Law  is  the 
best.  The  hou.  gentleman  then  went  on  to  say  that  the 
producers  were  satisfied  with  the  existing  Corn  Law.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  producers,  the  farmers  at  least,  have  any 
reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  well  working  of  thaj 
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aoeasure.  But  that,  after  all,  is  wot  a  measure  to  be  main- 
tuiaed  for  the  producers  only.  The  great  body  of  con 
cumcrs,  the  great  body  of  the  public,  after  all,  constitute 
those  whose  interests,  whose  welfare,  is  to  be  peculiarly  re- 
garded .(hear,  hear).  This  forces  upon  my  recollection  a 
topic  to  which  I  must  refer.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  said, 
and  with  great  truth,  that  gentlemen,  adhering  to 
the  opinion  which  I  myself  heretofore  advocated,  have 
under  present  circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  main- 
tained that  opinion  with  great  ability  and  manly 
purpose.  Now,  excuse  me  for  saying  that  under  the 
present  circumstances  they  have  fought  this  battle 
well ;  but  I  recollect  debates  which  have  occurred  in  this 
house  before  the  last  session,  when  the  strongpoint  of  argu- 
ment was  against  this  measure,  and  I  must  say  that  until 
the  present  session  the  cause  which  these  honourable  gen- 
tleman now  support,  not  only  by  their  votes,  but 
also  by  their  speeches,  had  not  then  the  advocacy  of 
their  arguments  (hear,  hear).  I  will  bo  perfectly  frank 
to  hon.  gentlemen.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  argue  this 
question  now  for  many  years  (hear,  hear).  Yes,  and  I  am 
about  to  state  to  you  my  experience  in  that  respect.  I  have 
seen,  from  the  force  of  public  opinion,  arguments  which 
were  urged  successfully  in  this  house  some  years  ago,  cue 
by  me,  abandoned  as  no  longer  tenable  by  those  who  used 
them  (hear,  hear).  I  myself  am  conscious  that  when  we 
debated  this  question  at  a  former  period,  arguments  were 
urged  with  reference  to  landlords  exclusively — to  their  posi- 
tion— to  their  interests,  as  connected  with  their  political 
position,  which  are  now  abandoned — arguments  which  no 
lion,  member  ventures  now  to  urge  upon  this  house;  and 
which  I  do  not  believe  even  at  the  meetings  in  Bond-street 
any  hon.  gentleman  would  venture  to  propound  (hear,  hear). 
I  am  told  that  the  issue  is  now  narrowed  to  a  small  point 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  debate  (hear,  hear).  It 
could  not  be  put  more  clearly  or  explicitly  than  it  was  stated 
by  the  lion,  member  for  Shrewsbury  a  few  nights  ago.  He 
said  the  real  question  is,  whether  this  measure  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  multitude  (hear,  hear).  That,  he  said,  was 
the  question  at  issue  ;  and  the  hon.  gentlemen  said,  "  If  the 
measures  of  the  Government  have  not  a  tendency  to  occa- 
sion a  displacement  of  labour— that  land  of  labour  which  is 
of  the  most  permanent  character,  and  thereby  to  occasion 
a  great  social  suffering,  and  ultimately  great  political 
disaster,  then  the  measures  are  good,  and  he  was  not 
prepared  to  oppose  them"  (hear  hear).  The  question 
then  is  narrowed  to  this, — it  is  not  whether  the  interests 
of  the  landlords  are  upheld  by  this  measure;  but  the 
question  as  put  by  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury,  and 
repeated  by  the  hon.  member  fur  Somersetshire,  to-night, 
is  this, — whether  the  law  restricting  the  importation  of 
corn  into  this  country  is  conducive  to  the  happiness,  the 
comfort,  and  the  welfare  of  the  labourer  and  tiller  of  the 
soil  (hear,  hear)  ?  I  conceive  that  that  is  the  only  ques- 
tion, and  that  that  is  the  issue  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
decide.  The  honourable  gentleman  who  last  addressed  you 
commented,  I  think,  upon  a  pamphlet  by  Messrs. 
Morton  and  Trimmer,  and  made  this  observation, 
which  was  very  true, — that  the  data  upon  which  their 
statements  were  made  not  being  admitted,  the  argu- 
ments resting  upon  them  were  worthless,  and  he  went 
through  a  great  number  of  statistical  details  as  to  farms  in 
Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire,  assuming  his  own  data. 
He  assumed, for  instance,  that  under  the  existing  Corn  Law 
wheat  was  raised  at  His.,  forgetting  that  even  under  the 
present  restrictive  law  we  have  had  the  price  as  low  as  39s. 
And  again, he  assumed,  that  under  the  altered  state  of  the 
law  under  Free  Trade  40s.  would  be  the  price,  upon  which 
ground  he  rested  his  opinion  which  he  1ms  not  explained, 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  fixed  ground  for  admitting 
any  of  his  data  I  must  be  allowed  to  apply  the  same  observa- 
tion which  he  himself  applied  to  Messrs.  Morton  and  Trim 
mer's  pamphlet, — that  not  admitting  the  data  I  cannot  admit 
for  one  moment  the  arguments  upon  which  he  rested  his 
opinion.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  indulged  not  only  in  pro- 
phecy with  regard  to  the  fate  of  ibis  bill — not  only  in  incon- 
clusive arguments  resting  upon  the  data  which  he  assumed, 
but  certainly  the  result  of  his  reasoning  was  not  half  so  fan- 
ciful as  was  some  of  the  knowledge  he  has  recently  col- 
lected (hear).  ±Jc  has  informed  us  that  in  Russia  there  is 
an  annual  accumulation  of  28,000,000  quarters  of  grain  over 
and  above  the  consumption  of  the  Russian  people,  and  avail 
able  for  exportation  (hear).  Can  a  more  forcible  argument 
be  urged  in  favour  of  this  measure  (hear),  that  year  by 
year  there  is  produced  in  Russia,  over  and  above  the  con- 
sumption— my  hon.  friend  was  most  specific — he  said  not 
only  beyond  consumption,  but  beyond  what  was  required  for 
seed  and  consumption,  nearly  28,000,000  of  quarters  avail- 
able for  exportation  ?  Again,  what  was  his  description  of 
the  culture  of  laud  in  America?  He  says  he  has  seen 
somewhere  an  account  of  some  land  in  America  which  has 
been  cultivated  year  after  year  for  wheat  without  manure, 
and  that  that  has  been  the"  case  for  a  century  (hear,  hear, 
hear).  If  these  statements  are  true, — if  Russia  has 
528,000,000  quarters  of  grain  ready  at  all  times  for  exporta- 
tion, and  if  in  America  they  can  grow  wheat  year  after  year 
or  a  century  without  manure,  all  our  Corn  Laws  must  be 
useless  (hear).  There  is  no  restriction  that  can  be  imposed 
which  would  protect  us.  It  is  quite  clear  that  auy  kind  of 
protection  would  be  useless  to  guard  this  country  against 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  the  home  producer 
«ould  not  compete  with  such  fertility  as  that,  and  with  such 
boundless  production.  Then  the  hon.  gentleman  referred  to 
the  question  of  tithes,  and  he  said  that  my  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  his  absence,  had 
touched  upon  this  question.  That  observation  was  quite 
true.  My  hon.  friend  did  so,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  fol- 
lowing my  hon.  friend  ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  reply  to  him 
upon  that  point  in  a  manner  which  to  my  judgment  was  con- 
clusive. I  am  unwilling  again  to  repeat  the  argument;  but 
Jt  is  very  short.  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  present 
change  in  the  law  is  injurious  to  the  titheowner,  I  consider 
that  the  opposite  is  the  case,  and  that  it  is  injurious  to  the 
tithepayer,  because,  observe,  the  quantity  of  wheat  to  be  paid 
to  the  titheowner  is  measured  by  a  number  of  quarters  of 
grain  fixed  at  the  time  of  commutation  ;  and  if  the  appre- 
hensions of  my  hon.  friend  and  those  around  him  be  true, 
that  land  will  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  the  titheowner 
under  that  tppimutation  is  guarded  ngaitint  nil  such  risk; 
the  austmt£jp|]  to  him  is  an  immutable  quantity,  and  is 
only  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  variation  in  [Hire.  But,  "b- 
*erw — t^forefite  commutation  he  was  liable  to  all  those va- 
.  nations  ia\litfcpV-his  position  was  not  in  the  leastaltcrcd;  but 
it  would  haft'TKlen  quite  altered,  if  before  the  commutation 
ths  legislnnnfe-^iid  passed  a  law  of  this  description.  He  was 
bound  to  submit  to  the  change  in  price;  but,  by  the  antece- 
dent Jaw,  be.  W&-)  secured  against  any  change  in  quantity, 
Mid  therefor*  I  must  say,  that  so  far  as  relates  to  the  tithe- 


owners  this  bill  involves  no  injustice  whatever.  The  case 
of  the  titheowner  appears  perfectly  clear,  and  he  is  not  ex- 
posed by  our  proposed  alteration  of  the  law  to  the  slightest 
risk.  Now,  then,  as  regards  the  colonies.  I  am  bound  to 
say,  that  my  hon.  friend  was,  as  he  stated,  with  respect  to 
Canada,  an  eager  opponent  of  the  proposed  alteration  in  the 
law  which  was  to  place  Canada  on  the  same  footing  as  if  it 
were  an  integral  part  of  Great  Britain  (hear).  Then,  when 
the  honourable  member  for  Gateshead  (Mr.  Hutt)  proposed 
last  year  a  similar  measure  with  respect  to  the  Australian 
colonies,  my  hon.  friend  was  found  dividing  among  his 
opponents ;  and  I  must  say  with  frankness,  looking  back  to 
the  past,  and  to  all  the  discussions  on  the  Com  Laws  which 
have  taken  place  in  my  time,  that  if  I  were  to  mention  the 
discussion  in  which  the  opponents  of  the  proposition  of  ex 
tending  the  area  of  our  supply  of  corn  were  least  successful 
in  argument,  I  should  mention  that  debate  in  which  my 
hon.  friend  opposed  the  hon.  member  for  Gateshead ;  for 
although  I  voted  with  my  hon.  friend,  yet  I  am  bound 
to  slate  that  that  my  hon.  friend's  argument  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  preponderate.  Another  point  had  been  referred  to 
by  my  lion,  friend,  who  spoke  of  what  he  called  the  insigni- 
cant  sum  which  had  been  offered  as  compensation  to  the 
landed  interest.  Now,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, I  absolutely  disclaim  that  the  term  compensation 
has  ever  been  used  by  them  (cries  of  "  Oh,  oh").  I  abso- 
lutely disclaim  it.  If  this  be  a  measure  for  the  public 
good,  then  I  should  deem  it  highly  disgraceful  to  the 
Government  to  propose,  and  still  more  disgraceful  to  the 
landed  interest  to  accept,  any  compensation  for  the  passing 
of  a  measure  framed  for  the  public  good.  But  though  the 
Government  kuow  nothiug  of  any  proposition  of  com- 
pensation ;  it  is  true  that  concurrent  with  this  measure 
there  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  Government  some 
measures  which  are  for  the  public  good,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  adapted  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  the  burdens 
on  land.  I  shall  refer  to  another  branch  of  this  most  impor- 
tant subject — I  mean,  to  what  has  been  said  by  various  mem- 
bers on  what  they  called  the  Irish  case.  The  noble  lord  the 
member  for  Lynn  had  said  that  the  Government  had  acted 
with  bad  fuiih  respecting  Ireland,  and  thut  they  had  com- 
municated to  the  house  no  information  respecting  the  dis- 
tress there  but  what  sustained  their  own  views,  and  that 
they  had  kept  back  other  information  of  another  kind  which 
various  parties  had  put  in  their  hands,  and  the  noble  lord 
specified  instances,  and  he  said  that  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  had  sent  different  accouuts  from  those  we  have  laid 
on  the  table  ;  he  said  also  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner 
had  sent  us  different  accounts  from  those  which  we  have 
produced ;  and  I  think  he  said  the  prison  inspectors  had 
also  sent  different  accounts  from  ours.  Now  I  have  made 
every  inquiry  in  the  proper  quarter,  by  sending  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  to  learn  whether  any  such  information  had  been  re- 
ceived there  from  Sir  E.  Blakeney,  and  I  am  in  a  condition 
to  give  that  assertion  of  the  noble  lord  a  most  positive  de 
nial.  Then  with  respect  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner. 
In  the  month  of  November  last,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  ad- 
vise the  Crown  to  appoint  a  special  officer,  to  preside  in 
Dublin  over  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland. 
That  was  in  November.  Since  then  I  have  been  in  con- 
stant communication  with  that  gentleman.  He  is  amember 
of  the  Scarcity  Committee  in  Dublin.  That  committee  makes 
weekly  reports  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  each  week  those 
reports,  signed  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  are  trans- 
mitted to  me,  and  I  think  I  have  laid  all  of  them  (with  the 
exception  of  two,  which  I  am  ready  to  producel  upon  the 
table  of  the  house,  and  they  in  the  strongest  manner  corro- 
borate the  statements  that  have  been  made  by  the  Government 
respecting  the  state  of  Ireland.  It  is  possible  that  the  noble 
lord  may  refer  to  Mr.  Gulston's  mission  to  Ireland;  but  he 
never  was  appointed  to  make  any  inquiries  on  this  subject; 
he  left  Ireland  in  November;  he  did  not  visit  any  part  of 
Ireland  later  than  the  beginning  of  that  month,  when  the 
disease  in  the  potatoes  had  not  been  completely  discovered; 
he  was  employed  during  the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober, he  was  ordered  to  investigate  another  matter,  and 
therefore  any  information  he  may  have  received  respecting 
this  matter  was  of  an  unofficial  character.  With  respect  to 
the  prison  inspectors  in  Ireland,  I  do  not  know  who  were 
the  prison  inspectors  in  Ireland.  I  have  written  to  Ireland 
to  ascertain  who  they  are,  and  what  information  they  have 
furnished  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  ai:d  as  soon  as  I  receive 
it  I  shall  not  fail  to  communicate  to  the  house,  and  the  noble 
lord,  the  whole  of  that  information.  The  noble  lord  says  we 
have  kept  back  information  which  would  have  shown  that 
the  distress  is  far  from  being  universal ;  but  is  this  a  fair 
mode  of  putting  the  matter  ?  for  I  before  said  that  the  distress 
is  not  universal,  but  that  it  was  widely  spread,  extending 
over  almost  every  county  in  Ireland,  and  that  "the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  it  arises  from  the  fact  of  its  being  scattered, 
and  from  its  intensity  where  it  exists.  That  is  the  statement 
I  have  made,  and  to  that  statement  I  adhere  in  the  most  de- 
liberate manner.  Sir,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  and 
gallant  member  for  the  county  of  Armagh  is  in  his  place ; 
but  I  wish  to  say  with  reference  to  the  speech  he  made  the 
other  night,  that  I  have  here  a  letter  which  I  received  not 
very  long  ago,  in  which  he  depicts  the  distress  of  his  own 
neighbourhood  in  the  most  glowing  terms,  and  declares  that 
it  is  deserving  of  Government  aid,  in  the  shape  of  a  pecu- 
niary grant  (a  cry  of"  Read").  This  letter  is  addressed  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  states  that  the  under- 
signed, being  deeply  sensible  of  the  calamity  with  which  Ire- 
land is  threatened,  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  con- 
sidering that  in  such  an  emergency  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  do  his  utmost  to  avert  the  frightful  evils  that  might 
be  expected,  recommended  the  outlay  of  a  sum  of  money 
in  draining  Lough  Neagh,  and  the  last  paragraph  is  in  these 
terms  : — "That  a  grant  of  38,000/.  by  the  Government  would 
be  met  by  118,000/.,  raised  by  the  proprietors  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  others,  and  that  the  result  would  be  a  mighty 
improvement  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  health  of 
the  district;  and  that  it  would  afford  an  opportunity" — let 
the  house  mark  this — "  of  employing  the  labouring  popula- 
tion, whose  condition  it  would  be  frightful  to  contemplate, 
unless  industrial  measures  of  this  kind  were  applied."  This 
memorial  bears  the  signatures  of  the  Lord  Primate,  Dr. 
Crolly,  Lord  Charleville,  Lord  Acheson,  aud,  among  other 
names,  that  of  William  Wi  ner,  M.P.  (hear,  hear.)  But 
though  I  am  afraid  that  the  Irish  case  is  one  of  unquestion- 
able pressure,  as  is  more  apparent  from  day  to  day,  yet  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  never  have  rested  my  support  of  this 
measure  on  the  Irish  ease.  I  have  stated  before,  and  I  state 
it  again,  that  the  urgency  of  that  case  did  precipitate  the  re 
consideration  of  the  laws  which  prohibit  or  impede  the 
importation  of  grain  into  this  country;  but  I  say  also  that, 
from  the  moment  that  the  reconsideration  shall  become  ne- 
cessary, views  of  general  policy,  views  of  the  general  good 
of  the  people  of  this  country  did  convince  me  that  a  change 


in  this  respect  had  become  necessary.  I  am  not  on  this  oc- 
casion about  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  house  by  repeat- 
ing the  arguments  which  brought  me  to  that  conclusion,  but 
I  will  say  this  much : — The  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury 
(Mr.  Disraeli),  I  think  it  was,  who  said  that  the  measure 
would  have  an  injurious  effect  from  the  export  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  which  must  arise  from  the  constant  large  im- 
portation of  grain  for  this  use  of  the  country.  Now  I  agree 
that  in  the  present  state  of  our  monetary  system  large  cx- 
portations  of  the  precious  metals  arc  inconsistent  with  a 
sound  state  of  the  currency  here.  But  my  belief  is,  that  if 
the  ports  of  this  country  were  kept  open  regularly,  so  far 
from  that  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  taking  place  in 
ordinary  years,  that  exportation  would  be  prevented  by  this 
measure  The  corn  taken  by  this  country  will,  when  the 
trade  has  become  an  established  trade,  be  mainly  paid  for  by 
barter;  and  the  result,  I  think,  will  be,  that  trade  will  be  ex- 
tended, and  that  the  injury  which  the  export  of  the  precious 
metals  to  meet  distress  arising  from  failure  of  the  home  pro- 
duction causes,  will  be  prevented.  I  shall  now,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  house,  state  shortly  my  opinion  as  to  the  effects 
to  be  apprehended  on  our  foreign  trade  from  this  measure. 
But  I  cannot  separate  the  question  of  tlic  home  trade  from 
the  foreign  trade.  My  opiuiou  is,  that  the  foreign  trade  aud 
the  home  trade,  in  a  series  of  years,  will  be  found  to  be  in- 
dissolvibly  connected.  Now  the  foreign  trade  can  only  be 
maintained  by  our  having  the  power  of  consuming  the  arti- 
cles taken  in  exchange ;  but  a  high  price  of  provisions  dis- 
ables the  consumer  from  taking  those  articles.  He  cannot 
go  into  the  home  market,  consequently  the  home  market  is 
paralysed,  and  what  is  the  result  of  that  ?  That  a  stimulus 
is  given  for  the  forced  exportation  of  goods  for  the  foreign 
market ;  the  foreign  market  in  consequence  becomes  glutted, 
the  exporter  is  injured,  and  the  result  is,  again  diminished 
power  of  consumption  at  home ;  and,  therefore,  it  appears 
that  the  foreign  trade  cannot  be  injured  without  the  home 
trade  suffering  also.  Then  as  to  procuring  wheat  in  the 
foreign  market;  I  conceive  wheat  is  more  universally  con- 
sumed in  this  country  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  aud  whatever  the  price  or  scarcity  is,  it  is  found  that 
the  quantity  consumed  varies  less  with  the  price  than  that 
of  auy  other  article  that  is  consumed  in  this  country .  All 
those  who  are  in  easy  circumstances,  whatever  is  the  price, 
always  consume  the  same  quantity  of  wheat,  and  the  labour- 
ing  poor  are  so  much  attached  to  wheat,  that  they  will  forego 
almost  all  other  articles  approaching  to  articles  of  the  first 
necessity,  rather  than  go  without  wheateu  bread.  Conse- 
quently, whatever  is  the  price,  the  quantity  of  wheat  used  in 
this  country  is  never  much  diminished.  N^w,  if  wages  do 
not  fall  when  wheat  rises,  then  the  price  of  wheat  rising, 
and  the  quantity  purchased  remaining  the  same,  the  sum 
ovailable  for  the  purchase  of  all  other  articles  is  diminished) 
What,  therefore,  is  the  consequence  of  a  rise  of  prices  1 — 
that  the  labourer  is  incapable  of  purchasing  articles  of  ma- 
nufacture. The  effect  on  the  home  market  is  instantaneous  ; 
there  is  a  glut  in  that  market,  this  reacts  upon  the  foreign 
market,  and  there  is  an  immediate  derangement,  which  may 
be  traced  to  the  effect  of  this  increas°d  price  of  corn  ( hear, 
and  cheers).  And  this,  sir,  brings  me  to  the  point,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  point  of  primary  importance;  what  is  the 
effect  of  this  state  of  affairs  upon  the  condition  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  labouring  classes  ?  Now  it  has  been  seid,  that 
although  the  manufacturing  lubourer  may  gain  by  a  pros- 
perous state  of  trade,  and  by  the  low  price  of  provi- 
sions, that  truth  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the  case 
of  the  agricultural  labourer.  I  admit  the  number  of 
the  agricultural  labourers;  I  admit  their  importance;  I 
will  not  say  their  paramount,  hut  their  very  great  import- 
ance ;  and  if  you  can  show,  as  heretofore  I  thought  I  could, 
that  this  portion  of  the  community  will  be  injured  by  an 
alteration  of  the  Corn  Laws,  your  argument  will  be  conclu- 
sive against  this  change;  but  having  given  my  most  anxious 
attention,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  which  the  nobla 
lord  the  member  for Lynncalls  oneofsexagenariauimbecility 
(laughter),  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
true  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  that  their  position  is  dif- 
ferent with  reference  to  the  high  price  of  provisions  from  that 
of  the  manufacturing  labourers :  their  position  is  in  this  re- 
spect identical,  and  both  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
labourers  suffer  by  the  high  price  of  provisions.  I  know  not 
whether  my  hon.  relative  the  member  for  Shaftesbury  is  in 
the  house,  but  I  was  surprised,  when  he  had  detailed  to  us 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  Dorsetshire, 
aud  the  wages  which  they  habitually  received,  to  find  with 
all  his  warm-hearted  sympathy  for  them  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  has  arrived  (hear,  hear).  What  is  the  statement 
he  has  made  ?  That  these  labourers  receive  only  for  wages 
7s.  or  7s.  6d.  a- week,  and  as  I  understand  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire,  who  followed  the  hon.  member  for 
Shaftesbury,  and  who  went  further  than  him  in  one  respect, 
from  this  pittance  of  7s.  or  7s.  (id.  a  week  there  is  a  deduc- 
tion of  Is.  or  2s.  for  house  rent,  thus  making  the  whole  earn- 
ings of  a  Dorsetshire  labourer  from  5s.  to  Ss.  Cd.  a  week ; 
and  my  hon.  relative  declares  that  the  rate  of  wages  does 
not  vary  with  the  price  of  provisions,  aud  that  when  provi- 
sions are  high  wages  do  not  rise.  He  thinks  that  their  con- 
dition is  hopeless,  but  let  him  try  one  experiment ;  if  they 
could  not  alter  the  rate  of  wages,  let  him  alter  the  price  of 
wheat  (cheers).  Other  interests  may  suffer,  possibly  the 
farmers  may  suffer,  possibly  the  landlords  may  suffer  by  the 
change,  but  I  defy  you  to  do  nny  injury  to  the  Dorsetshire 
labourer  (cheers),  by  lowering  the  price  of  an  article  of  the 
first  necessity,  on  which  he  lives,  and  without  which  he  can- 
not subsist.  I  understand,  also,  that  this  is  not  only  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  these  labourers,  but  that  it  has  been  their 
condition  for  the  last  30  years.  Now,  we  are  not  debating 
Magna  Charta,  or  any  great  principle  of  the  constitution, 
but  we  are  discussing  a  law  which  happens  to  be  about  co- 
incident with  this  condition  of  the  Dorsetshire  labourers, 
and  to  be  about  thirty  years  old  (hear,  hear).  And 
when  my  hon.  relative  despairs  of  procuring  any  rise  of 
wogesin  Dorsetshire,  let  him  try  the  experiment  of  lowering 
the  price  of  food  (cheers).  And  now  I  am  about  to  state 
why  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  change  will  affect  the 
manufacturing  ana  the  agricultural  lubourerpalpably  and  dis- 
tinctly. It  is  easy  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  country 
at  the  period  which  the  noble  marquis  reviewed,  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  carry  ourselves  back  to  that 
period;  but  what  we  have  to  contemplate  is  the  state  of 
affairs  which  now  exist,  and  with  which  it  is  the  duly  of 
statesmen  and  of  Parliament  to  deal.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  country  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  agricultu- 
ral country  (ironical  cheers  from  the  protectionist  benches). 
I  repeat  that  if  we  act  aud  legislate  as  if  this  country  were 
purely  agricultural,  error  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  argu- 
ment. Whether  it  be  for  weal  or  for  woe,  we  have  become  a 
manufacturing  and  a  commercial  country,  aud  we  must  legis- 
late for  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  interest?,  I 
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admit  this,  find  I  say  that  tbe  connection  between  tbe  com- 
mercial, tbe  manufacturing,  and  tbe  agricultural  interests,  is 
intimate  and  palpable.  There  cannot  be  commercial  and 
manufacturing  prosperity  without  creating  a  demand  for  la- 
bour in  tbe  agricultural  districts.  We  find  a  proof  of  this  in 
tbe  progress  of  docks,  of  railways  and  canals,  and  whenever 
the  demand  for  labour  in  the  seats  of  wealth  and  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  is  strong,  labour  is  attracted  from  tbe 
most  distant  rural  districts,  where  there  is  a  state  of  manu- 
facturing prosperity,  and  when  the  price  of  food  is  low, 
wages  rise.  What  will  be  tbe  effect  of  this  change  on  tbe 
condition  ofthe  labourer  ?  Now  really  let  us  be  sincere  in 
this  matter  (loudcheers  from  the  protectionists).  I  appeal 
with  confidence  to  the  reason  and  candour  of  honourable 
gentlemen  below  tbe  gangway ;  and  if  I  can  establish  that 
manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity  will  so  operate  on 
tbe  price  of  labour  in  tbe  agricultural  districts  as  to  raise 
wages  when  the  price  of  provisions  is  low,  then,  if  we  are 
sincere  in  our  wish  to  legislate  for  the  good  of  the  labouring 
classes,  whether  agricultural  or  manufacturing,  my  reason- 
ing will  be  conclusive,  aud  you  cannot  resist  the  mea- 
sure we  propose.  Wages  do  depend  upon  a  demand  and 
supply;  and  when  a  demand  for  labour  operates  among  the 
agricultural  classes,  and  raises  wages,  they  obtain  the  three 
greatest  advantages  which  a  working  man  can  simultane- 
ously enjoy — full  employment,  high  wages,  and  a  low  price 
of  provisions  (hear,  hear,  hear).  There  is  a  period  of  oscilla- 
tion, production  is  stimulated,  the  prices  are  low,  the  demand 
is  large,  and  this  demand  for  labour  affects  the  rate  of  wages 
in  the  agricultural  districts :  the  oscillation  again  comes,  the 
quantity  has  been  unnaturally  stimulated,  tbe  price  of 
wages  is  low,  with  a  diminished  quantity  of  food  the  price  is 
enhanced,  the  ports  are  closed,  tbe  home  market  is  de- 
stroyed, the  foreign  trade  is  injured,  tbe  exportation  of  tbe 
precious  metals  caused  by  the  sudden  demand  for  corn 
operates  upon  prices,  and  wages  fall  (hear,  hear).  What, 
then,  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  whether 
intbe  agricultural  or  manufacturing  districts?  That  whereas 
before  they  enjoyed  the  three  greatest  benefits  of  full  em- 
ployment, bigh  wages,  and  low  prices,  they  are  now  subjected 
to  the  evils  of  deficient  employment,  low  wages,  and  an  ar- 
tificial high  price  of  food  (hear,  hear).  I  am  unwilling, 
Sir,  needlessly  to  prolong  this  argument,  but  I  state  what 
has  carried  conviction  to  my  own  mind.  I  am  satisfied  what 
the  effect  of  a  ehange  will  be  on  the  labouring  classes,  agri- 
cultural as  well  as  manufacturing ;  and  if  that  be  the  issue 
we  have  to  try — and  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury  has 
put  it  upon  that  issue,  which  is  most  fair,  I  am  satisfied  that 
we  have  no  course  to  take,  but  to  agree  in  the  passing  of 
this  measure  ( cheers).  No  sophistry,  no  ingenuity  of  argu- 
ment will  satisfy  the  people  of  this  country  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  for  tbe  price  of  food  to  be  directly  raised,  and  that 
indirectly  wage3  should  fall ;  no  sophistry,  however  able, 
will  satisfy  the  people  of  this  country  that  you  are  thereby 
doing  what  is  recliy  calculated  to  promote  their  interest,  how- 
ever generous  may  be  your  intentions,  and  however  unequi 
vocal  may  be  tbe  expression  of  your  wishes  (hear,  hear).  I 
will  next  glance  at  one  other  "argument,  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  working  farmers  that  these  laws  should  be 
maintained.  There  was.  Sir,  a  committee  over  which  vou 
presided,  which  sat  in  1836,  and  before  which  several  wit- 
nesses of  great  experience  and  ability  gave  evidence  upon 
this  point.  I  am  unwilling  to  detain  the  house,  but  there 
are  two  witnesses  to  whose  testimony  I  wish  shortly  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  bouse.  They  are  statements  made  by 
tbe  tenant  farmers  with  reference  to  their  own  interest,  and 
as  regarded  themselves.  The  first  wituess  to  whose  testi- 
mony I  would  call  attention,  is  that  of  Mr.  John  Ellis,  a 
large  tenant  fanner,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Leicester. 
The  first  question  was  asked  him  by  my  right  hon.  friend 
the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  (Mr.  B.  Baring).  He  was 
asked — 

"It  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  fanner  to  raise  prices,  is  it 
not  ?— I  do  Dot  think  so  ;  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  to  have  very  high 
prices. 

"  What  do  yon  consider  most  advantageous  to  the  fanner  ? — A 
steady  price  (cheers) ;  that  the  fanner,  when  lie  goes  to  take 
land,  should  look  to  some  steady  price,  and  not  look  to  adventi- 
tious circumstances,  to  keep  him  out  of  a  difficulty. 

"  Do  you  think  the  present  scale  has  had  the  effect  of  creating 
greater  fluctuations  of  price  than  there  would  have  bean  under 
a  more  reduced  scale  ? — That  is  a  question  that  I  caunot  answ  *t, 
not  having  been  in  the  corn  trade,  but  I  am  certain  that  the 
Corn  Laws  have  raised  delusive  hopes  in  the  fanners." 
Then  the  boa.  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  ( SirW.  Clay) 
asked,  "  You  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  steadiness  of 
price  is  the  circumstance  most  important  to  the  farmer? — 
My  opinion  is  not  in  accordance  wilh  that  of  most  people 
will)  respect  to  the  interest  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  I  hold  that  they  go  together ;  that  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  tenant  to  keep  the  land  in  good  condition,  as  it 
is  of  the  landlord  that  he  should  do  so;  but  his  landlord's 
interest  i.s  to  have  a  high  price,  to  enable  him  to  pay  a  high 
rent.  I  do  not  think  it  is  tbe  tenant's  interest  to  be  cla- 
moror.s  about  a  high  price ;  it  makes  very  little  difference 
to  me  whether  I  pay  a  high  price  or  a  low  price,  and  1  think 
the  country  thrives  better  all  round  me  if  the  price  is  a  mo- 
derate one;  it  is  bttter  for  me  not  to  have  a  high  price,  pro- 
vided my  expenses  are  in  proportion." 

"The  farmer  is  a  capitalist,  and  is  it  of  importance  to  him  , 
to  bo  aide  to  calculate  the  returns  upon  hi*  capital?— .lust  so.  ■ 

"He  would  do  that  hotter,  and  feel  more  certainty,  if  be  were 
•nre  of  a  nearly  price  of  wheat? — Yes  he  would. 

"Suppose  that  tbe  present  system,  or  any  system  of  Corn 
Laws,  tends  to  produce  fluctuations  in  tbe  price  of  wheat,  that 
must  he  ruinous  in  its  consequences  to  tbe  farmer? — There  is 
no  doubt  of  it." 

Then  he  was  asked  by  the  honourable  member  for  Somer- 
«ef,  (Mr.  Miles)— 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  do  without  protection  altogether?— 
Hot  in  tho  present  state  of  things.  I  think  we  must  come  to 
that  ultimately,  but  wo  must  go  by  easy  steps. 

"  But  you  think  that  the  poorer  class  of  fanners  at  present 
look  at  003.  as  the  price  at  which  wheat  can  he  maintained  ? 
— Yes. 

"  Is  it  yonr  opinion  that  upon  the  average  of  years  prices  can 
attain  to  that  height?— It  is  my  opinion  that  they  cannot,  aud 
that  thr-y  will  not  attain  50s.  with  fine  seasons. 

"  And  tbe  consequence  is,  that  the  poorer  farmers  have  falla- 
,  cions  hopes  raised  ? — Yes. " 

These  questions  were  put  in  1888,  and  recollect  that  in  1812 
tbe  protection  was  reduced  one-half,  and  under  the  present 
measure  there  is  to  be  a  less  duty,  which  is  to  endure  for 
two  years,  aud  so  we  shall  arrive  by  easy  steps  (laughter 
and  cheers)  at  what  this  tenant  farmer,  in  IH.'jO,  forewarned 
you  was  inevitable,  and  which  he  considered  desirable. 
That  is  the  opinion  of  an  English  farmer.  I  shall  now  give 
you  the  opinion  of  a  Scotch  farmer,  of  a  gentleman  with 
whom  I  have  long  bad  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted, 
fend,  who  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  agri- 


culturists in  that  scat  of  excellent  farming — 1  mean  the 
Lothians.  The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ilowden: 
The  hon.  member  for  the  North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire 
asked  him,  "  If  you  had  been  sold  off  in  1820,  do  you  think 
you  would  have  been  better  off  than  you  are  now?"  Now, 
observe  the  answer  which  Mr.  Howden  gives,  after  twenty 
years  of  protection.   He  replied  : 

"I  do  not  know  that  mine  is  a  fair  case  to  he  taken  as  a  gene- 
ral case,  because  I  started  very  poor  in  life,  and  I  have  had  a 
bard  struggle,  and  other  circumstances  that  contributed  to  as- 
sist me.  I  am  too  only  remaining  farmer  in  the  parish  where  I 
was  brought  up.  Except  myself,  there  is  not  a  farmer,  nor 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  remaining  within  tbe  parish  but  myself." 
This  was  brought  out  still  more  clearly  by  the  next  ques- 
tion put  by  the  hon.  member  for  the  North  Biding  of  York 
shire : 

"What  is  the  reason  of  their  having  all  gone  away?"  Mr. 
Howden  replied,  "  The  money-rents  that  were  exueted  of  them ; 
they  all  conceived  that  tbey  were  to  have  80s.  a-quarter,  and 
their  calculations  were  made  upon  that;  it  soon  appeared  that 
that  could  not  be  realised,  and  they  were  not  converted,  and 
ruin  has  been  the  consequence." 

"  Then  there  has  been  a  great  change  of  tenantry  in  your 
neighbourhood  ?— There  has  been. 

"  And  that  has  been  caused  by  the  fall  of  prices  ? — Yes,  and 
the  want  of  accommodation  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors. 

"  The  proprietors  have  not  reduced  their  rents  in  proportion  ? 
— They  now  have  generally  done  so,  but  they  were  later  in 
doing  it  than  the  circumstances  required,  aud  therefore  the  te- 
nantry fell." 

Now,  what  does  this  show  ?  It  shows  that  there  was  a  mis- 
calculation on  the  part  both  of  the  tenant  aud  the  landlord. 
80s.  was  said  to  be  the  price  which  the  protection  law  of 
1815  would  afford.  Landlords  believed  themselves  justified 
in  assuming  that  80s.  would  be  the  price  which  communibus 
minis  wheat  would  bring; 'and,  although  I  know  the  land- 
lords in  that  district  to  be  generous  and  honourable  men — 
for  I  have  known  them  from  my  earliest  youth — yet,  acting 
with  perfect  honour  and  fairness  in  their  calculations  in  the 
belief  that  w  heat  would  bring  80s.  per  quarter,  they  post- 
poned the  reduction  of  rent  too  long,  and  the  fall  of  their 
tenants  was  the  consequence  (.hear,  hear).  Mi.  Howden 
was  next  asked — 

"  In  your  opinion  did  the  Com  Law  that  was  made  in  1815  de- 
ceive both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant? — It  did.  I  believe  that 
the  calculation  upon  wlrich  they  took  at  that  time  was  almost 
universally  11.  a  quarter. 

"The  general  impression  was  that  the  Com  Laws  then  made 
would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  wheat  at  the  price  of  80s.,  and 
both  landlord  and  tenant  were  deceived  in  that? — Yes. 

"If  the  Corn  Law  had  not  the  effect  of  keeping  up  the  price, 
sninethingjinnst  have  reduced  the  price?— It  did  reduce;  but 
as  to  the  cause,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say. 

"  The  Corn  Law  having  promised  a  price  of  80s.,  filled  to  per- 
forin it  ? — Yes." 

Now,  that  is  the  statement  of  a  tenant  farmer.  I  have  shown 
you  the  effect  of  protection  upon  the  labourer,  and  I  have 
shown  you  its  effect  upon  the  tenant  fanner  in  relation  to 
his  landlord.  I  have  shown  you,  whatever  the  amount  of 
protection  at  any  given  period,  the  conclusion  inevitably  re- 
sulted which  happened  in  Mr.  Howden's  case,  and  in  many 
others  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  from  any  want  of  gene- 
rosity on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  but  from  a  false  convic- 
tion of  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  law  (hear,  hear).  I  be 
lieve  that  it  is  as  much  tbe  interest  of  the  tenant  farmer  as 
it  is  of  the  landlord,  that  there  should  be  a  greater  certainty 
of  price,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  repeal  of  your 
restrictive  laws  (  bear,  bear).  Let  me  now  glance  lor  a  mo- 
ment at  the  condition  of  the  landlord.  And  here  I  must  ob- 
serve—and I  state  it  without  meaning  the  least  offence  to 
the  gentlemen  below  the  gangway — that  they  assume  to 
themselves  that  tbey  have  a  monopoly  of  tbe  land  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  opinion  of  all  the  landed  proprietors  is 
in  favour  of  protection  (cheers).  Now,  I  know  not  where 
you  will  find  a  very  prosperous  large  lauded  property  where 
this  happy  result  may  not  be  traced  directly,  either  me- 
diately or  immediately,  to  the  prosperity  of  trade  and  com- 
merce (cheers,  mingled  with  cries  cf  "  oh,  oh  ").  Allow  me, 
without  offence,  to  try  this  particular  question  with  reference 
to  the  manufacturing  districts.  Take  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter, for  instance,— the  seat  of  the  cotton  trade.  Who  are 
the  great  lauded  proprietors  in  that  county  ?  There  is  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  on  whose  land  the  town  of  Bury  is  built.  Is 
he  opposed  to  this  measure  (cheers)  ?  There  is  also  the 
Earl  of  Burlington.  Is  he  opposed  to  this  measure  (hear)  ? 
But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  Eaii  of 
Burlington  are  not  fair  examples  of  the  feeling  of  the  landed 
proprietors  iu  that  county.  Well,  then,  take  Lord  Francis 
Egcrton,  whois  connected  both  with  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture, and  the  inevitable  effect  of  whose  experience  is  to  ren- 
der him  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  proposed  operation 
(bear).  Let  us  go,  in  the  nextplace,  to  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  great  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
There  is  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  Is  he  opposed  to  this  change 
(hear)  ?  Or  let  us  go  to  the  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  Scotland.  What  is  the  county  in  Scotland  which  is  most 
dependent  on  commerce  aud  Manufactures  ?  Why,  Lanark- 
shire. And  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
on  this  question  (cheers,  answered  by  ironical  cheers)? 
You  may  treat  this  argument  with  contempt  if  you  please, 
but  it  will  lie  impossible  for  you  to  hold  yourselves  forth  as 
tbe  exclusive  representatives  of  tbe  agricultural  interest  on 
this  question  (hear).  The  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire 
mentioned  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  price  of  wheat, 
which  averaged  90s.  in  1805,  had  fallen  to  48s.  in  1815,  while 
the  produce  of  the  country  had  increased.  Now  it  is  a  cu- 
rious fact  that,  coincident  with  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing prosperity  of  that  period,  the  rent  of  the  land  has  risen, 
aud  not  the  rent  of  the  land  only,  but  the  fee  simple  of  the 
land  has  increased,  while,  as  the  hon.  member  has  shown, 
the  produce  ofthe  soil  itself  has  increased.  If  you  pass  this 
measure,  a  great  fall  of  price  may  take  place  below  that 
Which  we  have  known  for  the  last  three  years ;  but  I  am  si 
tisfied  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  will  obtain  this  ines 
timable  advantage— that  they  will  have  an  ample  and  perfect 
security  against  a  sudden  rise  of  price  to  any  great  height 
(hear).  Now  I  may  take  shame  to  myself,  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  that,  although  late,  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
after  a  more  recent  and  careful  consideration  of  this  matter, 
combined  with  experience,  and  I  say  that  the  real  truth  of 
the  matter,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  summed  up  in  a  masterly 
maunerby  Lord  Grenvillc,  itf  1815,  and  I  believe  that  what 
he  says  is  actually  time.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  importation  of  corn  tend  to  produce 
plenty,  cheapness,  orstcadiness  of  price.  As  far  as  tbey 
operate  at  all,  my  belief  is  that  when  carefully  examined  in 
practice  and  tested  by  experience,  tbey  produce  the  very  op- 
posite effects.  Lord  Granville  lays  down  the  general  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  converse  of  this.  He  says  that  monopoly 
is  the  parent  of  scarcity,  of  dearness,  ar.d  uncertainty.  I 
believe  that  this  proposition  is  strictly  true  (hear,  hear).  I 


believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  cut  off  any  of  our  sources  of 
supply,  and  not  trench  upon  the  means  of  securing  abun- 
dance. I  believe  you  cannot  show  that  you  can  limit  the 
supply  of  any  commodity  and  not  enhance  the  cost  of  the  ar- 
ticle. To  reject  the  advantages  which  I  have  pointed  out 
would  be  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  beneficial  arrangements 
th  it  have  been  ma  le  by  Providence  for  the  sustentation  of 
man.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  I 
am  most  anxious  to  see  this  measure  pass  unmutilatcd  ;  for 
I  entertain  a  strong  conviction  that  if  it  becomes  tbe  law  of 
the  land,  it  will  protect  the  labourer  against  the  effects  of 
dear  prices  imposed  upon  the  first  necessary  of  life ;  that  it 
will  prove  a  security  to  the  farmer  in  his  speculations  and  his 
profits,  and  more  than  all,  that  this  measure  will  reconcile 
the  prosperity  of  the  landlords  w  ith  the  interests  and  the 
goodwill  of  the  community  at  large  ;  that  it  will  extend  our 
commerce;  increase  the  prosperity  of  our  manufactures; 
that  it  will  place  our  foreign  relations  upon  a  safe  and  stable 
foundation;  I  conscientiously  believe  that  it  will  be  memo- 
rable in  our  history  (cheers),  as  securing  the  prosperity, 
contentment,  peace,  and  happiness  ofthe  great  body  ofthe 
people,  without  reference  to  the  exclusive  interests  of  any 
particular  class  (  hear,  hear). 


A  New  Kind  of  May  Festival. — Intersected  as  onr 
land  is  with  railways — covered  as  our  seas  are  with  steamers 
— we  should  wish  to  see  our  May  festival  become  a  grand 
and  instructive  pilgrimage  time.  It  is  good  for  man  to  run 
among  his  fellows — to  see  distant  spots — to  become  ac- 
quainted wilh  new  and  untrodden  localities.  Travel  H  ft 
glorious  pill  for  purging  uonsenie.  The  Hon  ofthe  county, 
coterie  has  the  conceit  taken  out  of  him  by  London's  cola 
shoulder.  The  prejudice-stuffed  John  Bull,  who  hates  the 
French  for  eating  frogs  and  wearing  wooden  shoes,  very  soou 
becomes  ashamed  of  his  cherished  opinions,  if  he  airs  them 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  The  townsman  has  much  to 
learn  from  the  countryman — the  countnman  from  the  towns- 
man. Let  them  mingle  as  often  as  may  be.  Whisk  your 
agricultural  population  amid  the  chimneys  of  the  regions  of 
iron  and  cotton.  Bring  the  sooty  men  of  the  forge,  and 
the  pale  men  of  the  loom,  amid  ploughs  and  harrows.  The 
change  will  do  both  good — will  inspire  both  with  new  ideas 
— will  kill  old  prejudices — will  make  people  think  less  of 
themselves  and  more  of  their  neighbours.  We  have  had  too 
much  class  warfare  lately.  Now  that  a  peace  seem3  likely  to 
be  at  hand,  we  would  cement  tbe  alliance  with  personal  in- 
tercourse. We  should  like  to  see  tbe  man  of  Lancashire 
shake  hands  with  the  man  of  Somersetshire.  We  would 
have  tbe  ruddy  tenant  of  500  arable  acres  conducting  the 
weaver — freed  for  a  space  from  the  roar  of  the  engine  and  the 
clatter  of  the  power-loom — around  the  rastic  homestead  ;  and 
again,  it  would  as  much  delight  us  to  see  a  friendly  lex 
talionis  practised  by  the  operative  of  the  north  in  conduct- 
ing, in  his  turn,  his  country  acquaintance  from  engine  to 
furnace — from  mill  to  mechanics'  institute.  Now,  this  is 
much  more  than  mere  dreaming.  It  would  have  been  but 
idle  imaginings  were  it  not  for  steam ;  but,  thank  heaven, 
we  now  wield  a  power  which  '20  years  ago  we  wot  not  of — 
a  power  which  is  working  a  greater  revolution  than  ever  was 
rung  in  by  clang  of  tocsin, or  baptized  in  the  blood  of  kings, 
Let  May  time  be  celebrated  then,  not  by  the  monster  devices 
of  yore,  but  by  tbe  monster  trains  of  the  present  day.  Our 
ancestors  danced  round  a  pole — let  our  holiday  movements 
run  in  a  more  extended  circle.  Railway  companies  can  do 
much  in  this  way;  and  if  employers  of  labour  unite  with  the 
rulers  ofthe  rails,  cheap,  very  cheap  trips  might  everv  sum- 
mer be  instituted  which  would  reveal  to  millions  new  beau- 
ties of  creation — open  to  them  fresh  fountains  of  thought — 
fresh  means  of  enjoyment.— Jerrolds  Shilling  Magazine 
fur  May. 

Royai,  Polytechnic  Institution. — Dr.  S.  Ryan,  in  bis 
chemical  lecture  during  the  last  week,  has  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  a  patent  fire  detector,  the  employment  of 
which,  to  use  the  learned  doctor's  own  words,  would'  prevent 
tbe  possibility  o(  fire  occurring  in  any  situation  undetected, 
Its  construction  depends  upon  two  points  that  may  be  easily 
understood.  First,  the  suspension  of  a  weight  by  a  material 
which  is  separated  by  a  moderate  heat  exceeding  tbe  highest 
temperature  of  summer ;  and,  secondly,  the  employing  the 
weight  thus  disengaged  to  discharge  an  alarm  by  its  fall, 
The  weight  consists  of  a  metallic  box,  weighing  about  six 
ounces,  which  is  hung  on  a  nail  by  a  ring  or  staple  in  its 
cover,  and  there  are  two  kinds.  In  one  the  union  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  glass  cylinder,  hermetically  sealed,  and  com- 
pletely tilled  with  mercury,  at  a  temperature  of  about  00  deg., 
and  which  is  consequently  fractured  by  the  expansion  of  the 
mercury,  on  being  exposed  to  a  temperature  slightly  higher; 
on  the  other  form,  the  union  is  effected  by  a  fusible  cement, 
which  suddenly  liquifies  at  about  100  deg.  The  effect  of  any 
undue  temperature  on  both  is  the  same ;  viz.,  to  detach  the 
box  from  its  cover,  and  cause  the  box  to  fall,  which  dis- 
charges the  alarm — and  the  report  which  follows  would  be 
heard  throughout  the  largest  building,  and  is  perfectly  harm- 
less. We  regret  that  Dr.  Ryan  was  prevented  lecturing  on 
Friday  last,  by  sudden  indisposition  ;  but  we  trust  that  in  a 
few  days  he  will  be  enabled  to  resume  his  duties. 

We  with  much  pleasure  notice  a  new  envelope,  and  for 
which  a  patent  has  been  obtained  by  a  Mr.  Morgan.  Its 
advantages  are,  that  greater  dispatch  is  obtained,  as  sealing 
is  not  required ;  it  having  a  cemented  flap  at  the  end,  which 
incloses  the  letter  with  perfect  safety  ;  or  it  may  be  fastened 
with  the  stamped  head  of  her  Majesty.  The  machine  by 
which  these  envelopes  arc  cut,  is  in  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution, aud  affords  great  amusement  to  the  visitors  by  tbe 
rapidity  with  which  it  perlonns  its  operations,  cutting  many 
thousands  in  a  minute. 

Mai.t  unnecessary  votx  Beer.  In  the  report  of  Pro- 
fessor Thompson,  of  Glasgow,  to  Government,  on  the  quali- 
ties of  malt  as  an  alimentative,  the  following  curious  revela- 
tion is  made: — "In  the  year  1805,  I  was  appointed  by  the 
Excise  Office  in  Scotland,  along  wilh  Drs.  Hope "  and 
Coventry,  to  make  a  set  of  experiments  to  detenzine  the  re- 
lative value  ofScotch  and  English  barley.  Many  experiments 
were  made;  among  others,  a  quantity  of  barley  was  ground, 
aud  mixed  with  a  good  quantity  ofoatseed,  to  prevent  it  from 
cohering  into  a  pulp:  the  mixture  was  infused,  in  water  of 
about  the  temperature  of  190  deg.,  and  the  infusion  drawn  off 
after  standing  several  hours.  It  became  speedily  sweet,  and 
the  wort  drawn  off  was  as  sweet  as  wort  from  malt.  Being 
fermented  it  made  excellent  beer.  The  brewers  who  as- 
sisted us  were  much  struck  with  this  experiment ;  they  imitated 
it  successfully,  and  in  a  few  years  all  the  beer  iu  Edinburgh 
was  made  from  raw  grain.  The  brewers  were  prosecuted 
by  the  Excise;  they  were  prohibited  from  using  raw  grain, 
but  no  penalty  was  exacted." 
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CONDITION    OF    OUR   WEST  INDIA 
COLONIES. 
LETTER  II.— JAMAICA  INTERESTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Economist. 

Sir, — I  will  now  'endeavour  to  trace  some  of  the  evils 
Which  beset  Jamaica  interests. 

The  monster  evil  of  Jamaica  is  absenteeism.  We  know 
something  of  Irish  absenteeism  and  of  its  effects,  but  we 
shall  f'.il  to  appreciate  the  evils  of  Jamaica  absenteeism  by 
any  comparison  with  what  occurs  in  Ireland.  It  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  In  Ireland  we  have  absentee  landlords — 
in  Jamaica,  absentee  cultivators.  Just  take  one  moment  to 
imagine  the  distinction.  It  will  assist  you  to  fauey  an 
English  landowner  who,  instead  of  letting  out  his  estate  in 
Lincolnshire  to  one  or  more  tenants,  shall  decide  on  keeping 
the  wlic-ls  in  bis  own  hands,  and  carrying  on  the  cultivation 

means  of  bailiffs  and  farm  servants,  while  he  removes  to 
take  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Rome  or  Naples.  Just 
take  one  step  further,  and  imagine  his  health  so  delicate  that 
tie  avows  his  determination  never  to  hazard  a  return  to  the 
climate  of  England,  and  his  bail! f  knows  this.  If  such  a 
nmu  should  tell  you  that  his  estate  was  profitable,  I  think 
the  most  that  could  be  said  would  be,  that  be  was 
more  lucky  than  wise  <  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  told  you 
that  he  got  no  returns,  aud  cited  his  individual  case  as  a 
reason  for  maintaining  the  Corn  Laws,  you  would  laugh  in 
his  face. 

Here  Kien  you  have,  mutatis  mutandis,  an  absentee  Ja- 
maica proprietor. 

_*50W  I  have  no  desire  to  say  anything  disrespectful  of 
these  gentlemen — 1  have  no  quarrel  with  them  for  preferring 
a  residence  in  England  to  the  personal  supervision  of  their 
estates  in  Jamaica — I  cannot  even  fairly  blame  them  for 
having  remained  so  long  in  the  position  of  farmers  in- 
stead of  landlords,  because  the  institutions  of  slavery  were 
wholly  opposed  to  the  existence  of  a  middle  or  tenant  class. 
Their  position  excites  neither  wonder  nor  sympathy,  aud  it 
is  only  recorded  because  I  desire  to  point  out  the  evils  which 
have  been  entailed  upon  the  island  by  the  system. 

The  first  and  self  evident  evil  (and  which  is  common  to 
Irish  and  Jamaica  absenteeism)  is,  that  society  is  deprived 
of  those  influences  which  would  be  exercised  by  a  resident 
proprietary,  in  raising  the  tone  and  tastes  of  all  below  them 
— iu  begetting  and  cherishing  that  interchange  of  regard 
and  respect  between  the  rich  and  poor,  which  forms  so  strong 
a  link  in  the  social  chain,  aud  in  dispensing  the  benefits  of 
their  expenditure  among  the  community  whence  their  reve- 
nue is  derived. 

The  second  evil  is  peculiar  to  the  case  of  the  absentee 
farmer.  It  is  the  temptation  which  is  held  out  to  the  abuse 
of  power  and  trust  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  invested 
Wan  (as  it  were)  irresponsible  authority  in  matters  of  de- 
tailed management  and  expenditure.  I  am  sure  that  I  shall 
not  be  accused  of  libelling  a  community,  when  I  assert  that 
the  tendency  of  Jamaica  absenteeism  has  been  to  foster  un- 
faithful stewardship  to  a  notorious  extent.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  on  this  subject.  Every  one  who  knows  anything 
of  the  past  history  of  Jamaica  will  join  with  me  iu  lamenting 
that  the  moral  standard  has  been  most  grievously  debased 
by  the  flagrant  and  unblushing  examples  of  successful 
knavery.  The  perquisites  of  planting  attomies  have  passed 
into  a  proverb. 

_  Let  us  turn  to  evils  of  a  different  character.  Let  us  ima- 
gine the  absentee  proprietor,  who  20  years  ago  was  accus- 
tomed to  receive  a  large  revenue  from  ins  Jamaica  estate — 
has  seen  that  revenue  year  by  year  diminishing,  and  at 
length  from  less  efficient  management,  unfavourable  sea- 
sons, want  of  labour,  or  any  other  imaginable  cause,  finds 
his  income  annihilated,  or  at  best  precarious.  If  he  has  no 
other  resource,  he  feels  the  necessity  of  retrenchment,  and 
he  joins  the  crowd  of  fellow-sufferers  in  calling  for  im- 
migration and  protective  duties.  If  he  is  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, he  holds  his  Jamaica  estate  as  a  sort  of  lottery  in 
which  he  is  occasionally  to  draw  a  prize,  but  henever  thinks  of 
putting  it  into  comparison  as  a  property  with  his  smaller  es- 
tate in  Kent  or  Sussex.  If  you  converse  with  these  parties,  you 
will  find  them  eloquent  in  assigning  reasons  for  failure  (high 
duties  were  the  cry  once — want  of  labour  is  the  bugbear 
now),  but  you  will  also  find  that  diligence  to  examine  and 
apply  the  remedy  bears  but  small  proportion  to  the  earnest- 
ness of  complaint.  Talk  to  them  of  going  to  Jamaica,  and 
giving  their  personal  supervision  to  their  affairs,  and  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  reasons  to  prevent  them.  Talk  to  them 
of  expending  capital  in  either  an  improved  tillage  of  their 
land,  or  in  the  adoption  of  implements  for  the  economy  of 
labour,  and  they  will  tell  you  either  that  they  are  too  poor,  or 
too  little  confident  of  the  result  to  try  the  experiment.  In 
the  meantime  the  estate  is  worked  on  a  beggaring  hand  to 
mouth  system — nothing  is  done  that  can  be  left  undone — the 
laud  is  badly  tilled — the  pastures  are  neglected — the  cattle 
are  starved — the  buildings  fall  into  decay — apathetic  indif- 
ference and  false  economy  take  the  place  of  energetic  exer- 
tion and  judicious  expenditure.  Want  of  labour,  and  want 
of  rain,  are  found  more  palatable  excuses  than  want  of  in- 
dustry and  capital. 

But  the  evil  does  not  rest  here.  Colonial  society  is  com- 
posed of  ever  changing  materials.  The  ranks  of  the  planters 
are  supplied  by  young  men,  who,  for  the  most  part,  leave  the 
mother  country  before  they  have  acquired  any  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  true  principles  of  agriculture  or  rural  eco- 
nomy. Many  of  them  have  been  brought  up  in  towns,  with 
no  previous  knowledge  whatever  of  their  future  pursuits. 
They  see  the  system  which  I  have  described  iu  full  operation 
under  experienced  managers,  and  they  readily  enough  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  sound  one.  They  copy  the  example  and  ex- 
tend its  operation. 

But  to  follow  the  absentee  a  step  further.  When  mat- 
ters get  desperate— when,  instead  of  revenue,  he  finds  a 
loss  as  the  result  of  the  year's  cultivation,  he  begins  to 
think  seriously  of  abandoning  his  estate;  and  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  manager  who  has  (at  all  events 
if  not  promoted)  been  unable  to  avert  the  depreciation, 
offers  a  rental,  and  is  accepted  as  a  tenant.  It  is  equally 
possible  that,  instead  of  renting,  he  may  purchase  the  estate. 
This  introduces  us  to  another  class  of  planters.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  the  former  manager  has  no  large 
amount  of  available  capital.  It  will  be  assuming  a  better 
state  of  things  than  actually  exists  to  believe  that  he  is 
able  to  pay  for  the  estate  if  a  purchaser,  or  for  the  cattle  if  a 
tenant.  The  more  usual  course  is  to  incur  a  debt  for  these 
purposes  with  some  Kingston  merchant.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
I  am  sure  that  the  instances  are  exceedingly  rare  where,  as 
either  purchaser  or  tenant,  he  has  .100/.  in  the  shape  of  float- 
ing capital  to  carry  on  the  cultivation.  Now,  when  I  tell 
you  that  this  party  will  attempt  to  cultivate  and  manufacture 
a  crop  of,  say  100  hhds  of  sugar  and  30  puncheons  of  rum, 
of  a  gross  valuo  of  some  WOOL,  in  a  country  exposed  to 


droughts  and  other  drawbacks,  upon  such  slender  means,  it 
surely  will  not  require  much  penetration  to  understand  the 
causes  and  chances  of  failure.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  one-half  of  the  available  sugar  land  upon  the  es- 
tate is  uncultivated  ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  antici- 
pate the  various  processes  of  cultivation;  to  substitute  ma- 
chinery, or  any  but  the  simplest  and  least  expensive  imple- 
ments for  the  economy  of  manual  labour,  Or  to  expend  his 
scanty  means  in  drainage  or  irrigation,  or  in  the  application 
of  artificial  manures.  Here,  then,  we  see  that  the  want  of 
capital  brings  with  it  imperfect  farming.  Let  us  now  exa- 
mine how  their  combination  acts  upon  labour  and  wages. 

I  have  elsewhere  said  that  the  planter  does  nothing  which 
he  can  leave  undone ;  and  as  it  is  important  that  this  part  of 
the  subject  should  be  well  understood,  I  will  endeavour  to 
illustrate  it  by  an  instance  which  fell  under  our  observation, 
mid  which  will  be  readily  admitted  as  by  no  means  of  unfre- 
quent  occurrence.  We  were  visiting  an  estate  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  in  a  district  where  the  want  of  continuous 
labour  was  most  severely  felt.  The  estate  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  tenant,  a  most  industrious,  deserving  gentleman.  It  was 
one  of  large  capabilities;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
cane  laud  was  uncultivated.  Our  host  had  pointed  out  a 
certain  number  of  acres,  which  he  intended  to  put  into 
plants  in  a  few  months,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
on  the  subject  of  labour,  he  told  us  he  had  that  day  dis- 
charged 50  labourers.  We  were  somewhat  startled  at  this, 
,iud  ventured  to  suggest  that  a  portion  of  these  might  have 
been  advantageously  employed  in  preparing  the  cane  land 
for  planting;  but  his  immediate  reply  was — "  Oh  !  I  cannot 
spare  the  money  to  do  that  so  long  before  it  is  wanted, 
although  I  should  like  to  do  so,  because  I  should  so  much 
more  readily  get  labour  now  than  I  shall  then."  On  our  en- 
deavouring to  explairr  the  effect  which  these  wholesale  and 
sudden  changes  might  have  on  the  question  of  continuous 
labour,  we  were  met  by  the  assurance  that  it  could  not,  in 
bis  opinion,  make  any  difference;  and  he  justified  his  own 
views  by  quoting  the  example  of  an  adjoining  estate,  where 
they  had  discharged  100  labourers  on  the  previous  day. 

What  alternative,  then,  has  the  negro,  but  in  self  '-defence 
to  look  to  his  provision  ground  as  a  stand-by  for  subsistence? 
and  where  is  the  wonder  that,  when  the  periodical  rains 
have  fallen,  be  should  be  more  ready  to  attend  to  his  own 
cultivation  than  to  that  of  the  planter?  What  is  more  na- 
tural than  that  a  want  of  continuous  employment  should 
beget  a  want  of  continuous  labour? 

But  we  must  trace  the  evil  of  want  of  capital  still  further. 
The  planter  is  insensibly  led  to  identify  good  management 
with  small  expenditure.  He  thinks  rather  of  making  a  good 
money  bargain  with  his  labourers  than  of  paying  them  libe- 
rally, and  taking  care,  by  personal  supervision,  thnl  they 
give  him  an  equivalent.  He  has  not  yet  learned  that 
quality  is  asesseutial  a  consideration  as  price,  and  he  would 
think  it  the  height  of  extravagance  to  lend  labour-saving 
tools  to  men  who  ought  to  provide  their  own.  They  do  pro- 
vide them,  and  sadly  inefficient  they  are.  From  the  fact  of 
his  employing  labour  (to  any  extent)  merely  after  rains  or 
during  crop,  he  is  exposed  to  the  competition  of  his  neigh- 
bours who  are  in  the  same  predicament ;  he  therefore  soon 
finds  that,  if  he  attempts  to  superadd  strict  surveillance  to 
low  wages,  the  negroes  will  strike  and  go  elsewhere.  He 
thinks  to  get  over  this  difficulty  by  employing  the  labourer 
on  job  work.  This,  if  less  troublesome,  is  not  less  costly. 
The  constant  drain  upon  his  small  stock  of  ready  money 
irritates  and  annoys  him.  He  can  look  with  comparative 
complacency  on  the  loss  of  cattle,  the  dilapidations  of  his 
buildings,  the  failure  of  a  field  of  canes,  or  the  imperfect 
working  of  his  mill.  These  are  all  contingencies  which 
either  require  no  immediate  outlay  to  remedy,  or  will  at  the 
most  only  diminish  his  annual  profits;  but  the  u-ages  are  a 
weekly  infliction.  His  want  of  capital,  which  prevents  his 
availing  himself  of  labour  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  in 
like  manner  prevents  his  adopting  machinery  as  the  means 
of  diminishing  his  dependence  on  manual  labour  at  a  time 
when  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  He  looks 
upon  immigration  as  the  panacea  for  all  his  troubles,  and  he 
demands  it. 

Another  difficulty  which  besets  West  India  interests  is  the 
want  of  that  subdivision  of  labour  which  is  at  the  root  of 
economical  production.  This  is  the  peculiar  legacy  of 
slavery.  The  planter  is  at  once  an  agriculturist,  a  manufac- 
turer, and  a  carrier ;  nay,  we  might  go  further,  and  say  that 
he  carried  on  the  trades  of  a  cocper,  a  carpenter,  a  wheel- 
wright, and  a  blacksmith,  for  during  the  existence  of  slavery 
he  was  obliged  to  perform  all  such  work  upon  his  own  es- 
tate; and  so  stagnant  is  everything  like  individual  enter- 
prise in  Jamaica,  that  the  system  still  prevails  to  a  most  in- 
jurious extent.  I  trust  that  the  introduction  of  railways  will 
lead  to  the  more  general  employment  of  public  earners ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  an  enlarged  competition  in  the  home 
market  would  require  that  greater  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  manufacturing  process,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
not  only  economy  of  cost,  hut  a  great  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  sugar. 

The  subject  of  central  manufactories  has  been  already 
mooted,  and  their  establishment  is  looked  forward  to  with 
anxiety  by  the  colonists.  I  am  not,  however,  inclined  to 
think  that  their  adoption  can  ever  become  so  general  as  to 
dispense  with  the  keeping  rip  of  works  upon  the  majority  of 
estates.  There  are  comparatively  few  localities  where  the 
canes  could  be  economically  removed.  For  the  purposes  of 
centralisation  tramways  are  indispensable,  and  these  could 
only  be  applied  in  particular  districts.  Immense  advantages 
would,  however,  be  derived  by  the  island  from  a  more 
complete  and  scientific  manufacture  of  sugar,  as  it  would 
not  only  show  the  necessity  for  superior  tillage  of  the 
lauds  now  under  cultivation,  but  would  afford  facilities 
and  encouragement  for  bringing  forward  all  others  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

I  will  resume  the  subject  in  my  next. — I  am,  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  William  Smith. 

London,  May  6,  1848; 


FALSIFICATION  OF  ADAM  SMITH. — 
ME.  CAYLEY  AGAIN! 
(From  the  Daily  News.) 

The  long-wished  for  deliverance  from  that  wearisome 
word  grinding  which  the  protectionists  call  "  speaking,"  is 
now  at  hand.  To-night  a  division  is  looked  for  most  confi- 
dently. Human  nature  can  bear  it  no  longer.  Even  the 
party  itself  is  tired  of  its  own  talk.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  89 
members  within  car-shot  of  the  one  who  is  on  prosing  duty 
for  the  passing  hour.  Machinery  is  said  to  tire  in  time. 
Steam-engines  need  some  intervals  of  rest.  The  mill- 
wheel  of  protectionist  oratory  is  coming  to  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion.  The  ceaseless  bumming  and  droning  becomes 


fainter.  The  act  of  dividing  will  seem,  comparatively,  an 
intellectual  operation. 

No  future  Dryasdust  will  ever  explore  the  unhappy  vo- 
lumes of  Hansard,  sacrificed  to  the  reports  of  this  debate* 
Wooden  volumes  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  keep  tin- 
numbering  of  the  series  unbroken.  The  wear  and  tear  of 
type  is  all  in  vain.  A  thought;  a  new  fact ;  an  unexploded 
sophism  ;  an  original  illustration  ;  any  indication  of  menta- 
lity j  where  shall  we  find  it,  through  all  this  dreary  waste  of 
words?  "  There's  no  such  thing."  Not  one  argument  has 
been  set  up,  the  refutation  of  w  hich  had  not  long  ago  become 
tiresome  by  frequent  and  needless  iteration.  As  to  intel- 
lectual combat  in  reply,  as  much  of  that  stimulus  might  be 
found  iu  beating  a  feather-bed.  There  may  be  mind  in  pin- 
making  and  reason  in  roasting  eggs  ;  no  species  of  occupa- 
tion, however  humble  and  unskilled,  is  so  utterly  mechanical 
as  this  protectionist  speech-making. 

People  will  go  great  lengths  to  save  their  lives  ;  though 
few,  whose  lives  are  worth  saving,  could  undergo  the 
drudgery  which  protectionists  have  sustained,  to  save,  as 
they  believe,  their  pockets.  They  have  shown  themselves 
alike  soulless  and  sordid.  Sometimes,  looking  only  at  the 
pertinacity  evinced,  we  have  been  disposed  to  say,  what  a 
gallant  stand  this  would  have  been,  if  made  in  defence  of 
some  great  principle,  some  public  right,  some  claim  of 
justice  !  But  no  such  senseless  mechanical  stand 
could  have  been  made  for  a  really  good  cause.  The  gran- 
deur of  the  theme  would  have  been  inspiration.  Stupid  me- 
diocrity would  have  risen  into  dignity  by  the  truthful  aim  at 
a  roble  object.  Integrity,  for  great  purposes,  supplies  the 
place  of  genius.  To  pry  into  prisons  rather  than  dwelling- 
houses,  and  to  be  interested  about  chains  and  fever  rather 
than  intrigues  and  routes,  makes  the  difference  between  a 
busy-body  and  a  Howard ;  but  no  gleam  of  brightness 
glances  over  this  Serboniau  bog.  The  only  semblance  of 
luminousness  is  in  some  fitful  flashings  of  sarcasm,  cor- 
ruscations  from  the  foul  vapours  of  revenge  and  malignity, 
engendered  in  its  level  dreariness.  All  else  is  dark  arrd 
mean. 

And  on  Tuesday  night  the  dark  debate  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  a  mean  termination.  The  unpleasantness  of 
hearing  Mr.  Newdegate  had  enforced  the  members  to  run, 
forgetful  of  possible  consequences.  And  then  the  \oice  of 
Lord  G.  Bentinck  raised  a  cry  to  "  Divide."  This,  reader,  is 
British  and  noble  statesmanship !  We  are  greatly  disgusted, 
forsooth,  by  the  ungentlemanly  proceedings  of  Congress. 
Would  a  manoeuvre,  worse  than  any  trick  of  the  turf,  have 
been  tolerated  there  ?  In  this  country,  anything  is  reckoned 
fair  in  politics  and  in  law  ;  politics  and  law  being,  by  that 
argument,  the  mere  conventional  description  of  tw»  kinds  of 
prostitution,  by  which  the  privileged  replenish  their  purses 
and  gratify  their  passions. 

Lord  George,  or  St.  George,  as  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
dubs  him  by  the  bit  of  Shakspere  which  formed  a  portion  of 
his  "  cram,"  was  disappointed  of  bis  honourable  and  patriotic 
purpose  by  the  obtuseness  of  Mr.  G.  Palmer,  who  had  been 
enlisted  to  serve  as  a  speeebmaker  that  night,  and  was  de- 
termined to  do  his  duty  literally.  On  he  went,  regar  dless  of 
noise  or  nudging,  like  the  stupid  servant  in  a  farce,  who  is 
sure  to  nonplus  his  master,  at  the  critical  moment,  by  a  most 
rigid  adherence  to  his  instructions.  So  the  speech  was  made  ; 
and  the  time  for  division,  with  a  protectionist  majority,  was 
lost.  Leaders  like  Lord  G.  Bentinck  are  well  matched  with 
followers  like  Mr.  G.  Palmer. 

While  we  are  upon  this  characteristic  of  pettiness  and 
paltriness  in  the  monopolist  opposition,  there  is  one  point 
in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Cayley  on  Monday  night  recommending 
it  to  a  notice  for  which  it  possesses  no  other  claims.  Mr. 
Cayley  professed  to  cite  an  opinion  of  Adam  Smith's  ;  the 
citation  was  a  perversion  and  the  opinion  a  falsification. 
Even  this,  however,  is  not  so  very  remarkable  in  protectionist 
speeches  as  to  call  for  especial  comment.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Mr.  Cayley  was  Tract  writer  to  the  Protectionist 
Association.  Under  the  sanction  of  the  committee,  he  put 
forth  a  pamphlet  on  the  reasons  for  the  formation  of  that 
society,  which  was  largely  distributed.  In  that  pamphlet, 
were  sundry  demonstrated  falsifications  both  of  the  opinions 
and  the  language  of  Adam  Smith.  The  demonstration,  by 
Lord  Radnor  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  by  a  writer  in  the 
League  journal,  was  so  complete,  that  Mr.  Cayley  was  com- 
pelled, for  common  decency's  sake,  to  make  some  apology ; 
and  he  did  make  a  partial  and  pitiful  acknowledgment  and 
apology  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Herald.  The  cita- 
tion in  his  speech,  on  Monday  night,  is  one  of  those  very 
quotations,  so  garbled,  so  falsified  in  meaning  and  implied 
opinion,  and  so  partially  and  pitifully  acknowledged  aud 
apoligised  for.  At  the  time,  it  was  justly  declared  to  be 
"  rare  to  meet  with  literary  dishonesty  so  glaring."  After 
the  exposure,  to  repeat  the  trick  in  his  speech  is  yet  more 
glaring.  In  any  working  class  club  for  discussion,  as  the 
means  of  arriving  at  knowledge  and  truth,  such  conduct 
would  have  been  promptly  followed  by  ignominious  expul- 
sion. Occurring  in  the  House  of  Commons,  amongst  many 
instances  of  disingenuous  rhetoric  in  protectionist  speeches, 
we  shall  only  say  that  it  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Let  that 
page  of  Hansard  be  read,  when  all  else  is  disregarded, 
that  monopolist  morality  in  debate  may  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood. 

The  passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cayley,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  he  has  Adam  Smith's  authority  for  "instead  of 
making  manufactures  the  foundation  of  the  commercial  sys- 
tem to  make  agriculture  its  foundation,"  is  in  chapter  eleven 
of  book  2,  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  Few  readers  would 
suspect  Adam  Smith  of  making  agriculture  the  foundation 
of  a  commercial  system.  After  a  picked  and  perverted  phrase, 
Mr.  Cayley  suppresses,  both  in  his  tract  and  his  speech,  the 
sentences  immediately  following,  and  which  are  remarkably 
applicable  to  the  present  discussion : 

"  When  the  publio  deliberates  concerning  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  polico,  the  proprietors  of  land  can  never  mislead 
it,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  interest  of  their  own  particular 
order;  at  least,  if  they  have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  that  intr- 
rest.  They  are,  indeed,  too  often  defective  in  this  tolerable 
knowledge.  They  are  the  only  one  of  the  three  orders  whose 
revenue  costs  them  neither  labour  nor  caro.but  comes  to  them, 
as  it  were,  of  its  own  accord,  and  independent  of  any  plnu  or 
project  of  their  own.  That  indolence,  which  is  tho  natural  effect 
oftho  ease  and  security  of  their  situation,  renders  them  too 
often,  not  only  ignorant,  but  incapable  of  that  application  of  mind 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  foresee  and  understand  the  con- 
sequences of  any  public  regulation." 


A  Hint. — An  American  physician  announces  that  he  has 
changed  his  residence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  church- 
yard, which  he  hopes  may  prove  a  convenience  to  his  nu 
merous  patients. 

A  London  newspaper  informs  its  readers  that  an  addi- 
tional number  of  sentinels  arc  to  be  placed  in  Hyde  Park,  to 
prevent  the  robberies  which  happened  last  winter. 
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PROTECTIONIST  MEETING  AT  MACCLES- 
FIELD. 
Tri^mth  ov  Free  Trade. 
(Frr.m  (f-.e  .\fncclcsjield  Chronicle,  May 
A  meeting  of  the  silk  weavers  of  Macclesfield  was  held  on 
Park  Green,  on  Monday  evening  last,  the  object  of  which 
Will  be  seen  from  the  following  placard,  by  which  it  was 
convened : 

"Fair  Trade  versus  Free  Trade. 

"  He  had  not  received  any  remonstrance  against  this  reduc- 
tion from  the  silk  trade  itself.  If  Coventry,  or  Leek,  or  Mac- 
clesfield had  fo!t  afraid,  they  had  intelligence  and  courage  enough 
to  resist thisreduClSon.'1 — SirHobcrt  PtcTl  speech  on  the  proposed 
reduction  of  ike  silk  duties,  Monk  10. 

"This  is  the  challenge  I  offer;  show  nie  one  relaxation — 
show  me  one  removal  of  protective  duties  that  has  not  contri- 
buted to  the  welfare  of  the  producer."  —  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
speech,  February  1G. 

"Men  of  Macclesfield.— The  above  challenge  has  remained 
too  long  unanswered,  we  have  already  experienced  some  of  the 
benefits  of  this  new  tariff,  we  have  received  ivhat  may  be  called 
the  '  first  instalment '  in  our  empty  looms  and  threatened  re- 
duction of  wages.  Let  us  answer  the  challenge  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  anil  let  us  prove  that  we  have  '  courage  '  enough  to  tell 
him  that  we  have  a  right  to  have  a  protection  for  our  property — 
onr  labour.  For  this  purpose  a  public  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Park  Green,  Monday,  May  11th,  184(3,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  Mr.  J.  West,  and  Mr.  J.  Leach,  of  Manchester,  will  atl  end 
and  address  the  meeting;  and  a  petition  against  Sir  Kobert 
Peel's  measures  will  be  submitted  for  your  adoption.  Silk 
manufacturers  and  weavers  are  invited  to  attend,  and  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League,  their  friends,  or  agents,  are  challenged  to 
pnblic  iliscussion  i  as  every  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  all 
parties  to  express  their  sentiments  on  this  important  question." 

The  hour  of  meetingwas  seven  o'clock,  and  when  the  bu- 
siness commenced,  shortly  before  half-past  seven,  there 
were  not  less  than  two  or  three  thousand  persons  present, 
and  ultimately  the  crowd  around  the  hustings  amounted  to 
nearly  donble  that  number.  The  show  of  hnnds  being  in 
favour  of  the  motion  that  Mr.  John  Stubbs  should  preside, 
that  gentleman  took  the  chair,  and  commenced  the  proceed- 
ings by  a  brief  speech. 

Mr.  West  opened  the  discussion  by  remarking  that  it  might 
be  said  the  silk  weavers  of  Macclesfield  had  been  somewhat 
tardy  in  coming  forward  to  protest  against  the  Government 
measure,  which  took  away  a  portion  of  the  protection  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  their  trade.  The  fault  of  the  delay  was  not  alto- 
gether theirs.  A  correspondence  had  been  opened  by  some 
ofthem  with  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  M.P.,  eight  or  nine  weeks 
ago,  when  the  advice  of  that  gentleman  was  given  against  a 
public  meeting,  it  being  his  opinion  that  any  opposition 
on  their  part  to  the  proposed  silk  duties,  might  stir  up  the 
Lancashire  manufacturers  to  a  counter  agitation,  the  result 
of  which  might  be  the  abolition  of  all  import  duties  on  silk. 
This,  he  (Mr.  West)  thought  was  very  unsatisfactory  rea- 
soning, and  he  considered  that  the  weavers  had  as  good  a 
right  to  have  and  express  an  opinion  as  Mr.  Brocklehurst. 
They  had  now  began  to  feel  the  bitter  effects  of  the  alteration 
of  the  duties,  in  actual  or  proposed  reductions  of  wages  ; 
and,  therefore,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  they  had  determined 
to  come  forward  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
to  show  that  the  reduction  of  protective  duties  was 
injurious  to  their  trade.  Mr.  West  asserted  that  a 
reduction  of  wages  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  more 
intense  competition  with  France,  which  they  were  now  called 
npon  to  maintain.  In  many  branches  of  the  silk  manufac- 
ture the  French  could  manufacture  cheaperthan  the  English, 
and  he  would  adduce  satins  as  an  example.  He  had  been 
shown  a  piece  of  French  satin  by  a  manufacturer,  who  told 
him  that  the  like  could  not  be  produced  in  Macclesfield  at 
less  than  3d.  or  -Id.  a  yard  higher  than  the  price  charged  for 
the  French  article.  Onr  inability  to  compete  with  the 
French,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  wages  to  be  antici- 
pated from  the  diminution  of  protection,  were  the  main 
points  insisted  on  by  Mr.  West,  though  he  also  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the  general  view  of  the  Free  Trade  question, 
maintaining  that  the  universal  cheapness  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  measures  were  intended  to  prodnce,  would  not  benefit 
the  silk-weaver,  but  the  contrary,  if,  as  he  firmly  believed, 
they  would  tend  to  a  great  reduction  in  his  wages.  He  would 
tell  his  fellow-workmen  that  if  they  did  not  oppose  this  mea- 
sure, they  would  repent  when  it  was  too  late ;  and  if  they 
were  so  foolish,  he,  for  his  part,  would  not  feel  it  his  duty  to 
stand  forward,  as  he  had  done  formerly,  to  defend  them  from 
an  evil  which  they  had  brought  upon  themselves  for  want  of 
timely  resistance.  The  effects  of  the  change  were  already 
felt  in  the  depression  of  their  trade,  and  in  an  actual  pro- 
posal for  the  reduction  of  wages.  Mr.  West  concluded  by 
proposing  a  resolution  condemnatory  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  especially  as  applied  to  the  silk  manufactures, 
(cheers  i.  The  resolution  was  seconded  from  the  body  of 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Falvey,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  said  he  had 
been  over  on  a  visit  to  Macclesfield,  when  the  placard  called 
the  present  meeting,  and  inviting  discussion,  had  attracted 
his  attention  as  he  passed  along  the  street  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  that  was  the  first  intimation  of  it  which  he  hail 
received.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  return  to  Manchester 
on  Monday  (that  day),  but  on  seeing  the  placard,  he  at 
once  resolved  to  accept  the  challenge  it  contained,  and 
therefore  he  now  stood  before  them  to  oppose  the  resolution 
now  submitted  to  them  by  Mr.  West.  Mr.  Falvey  commenced 
by  referring  to  his  connection  with  Macclesfield,  and  the 
deep  interest  he  felt  in  its  prosperity.  He  would  not  advo- 
cate measures  which  he  thought  would  be  injurious  to  Mac- 
clesfield, but  he  considered  that  the  Government  policy,  now 
under  discussion,  would  be  advantageous  instead  of  being 
detrimental  to  its  interests,  as  had*  been  asserted  by  Mr. 
West.  He  was  borne  out  in  this  view  of  the  subject  by  the 
opinions  expressed  by  many  of  the  silk  manufacturers  them- 
selves. He  had  that  day  met  with  Mr.  Pot  s,  whom  they 
would  all  admit  to  be  an  excellent  master,  and  one  who  paid 
as  high  as  any  in  Macclesfield,  and  he  had  told  him  that  he 
would  prefer  the  Government  measure  of  lfi  per  cent,  duty 
to  the  present  state  of  things  when  the  nominally  high  duty 
was  so  much  evaded  by  means  of  smuggling.  Mr.  Falvey 
said  he  would  mention  that  as  his  opinion  at  the  meeting, 
when  Mr.  Potts  gave  him  full  authority  to  do  so.  Mr.  Falvey 
also  mentioned  that  many  other  manufacturers  in  Maccles- 
field entertained  the  same  view.  He  advised  them  to  beware 
of  being  led  away  by  Mr.  West's  predictions  as  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages.  Jonathan  Martin  predicted  that  York 
Cathedral  would  be  burned,  and  that  the  prediction 
might  not  go  unfulfilled,  he  had  at  last  put  the 
torch  to  it  himself  (hear,  hear).  It  was  a  somewhat  sus- 
picions circumstance  that  the  present  proposal  to  reduce 
wages  was  being  made  by  a  protectionist  instead  of  a  Free 
Trade  (inn,  and  that  Mr.  West  should  have  been  selected  as 
the  negociator  of  the  matter  between  them  and  the  opera- 
tives (hear,  hear).  He  contradicted  Mr.  West's  assertion 
that  the  people  of  this  country  were  unable  to  compete  with 


the  French  in  the  manufacture  of  silk-;,  and  warned  them 
against  the  folly  of  proclaiming  their  belief  in  their  own  in- 
feriority by  the  vote  of  that  evening.  By  doing  so  they  were 
virtually  inviting  the  manufacturers  to  reduce  their  wages. 
Mr.  West  ought  to  have  produced  the  cheap  French  satins 
with  which  he  had  frightened  them,  and  thus  enabled  them 
to  compare  them  with  those  of  their  own  manufacture.  He 
(Mr.  Falvey)  would  tell  them  that  they  were  not  equal  in 
quality  to  the  satins  manufactured  in  Macclesfield,  and  that 
in  plain  heavy  goods  of  every  description  we  could  heat  the 
French.  In  some  of  the  lighter  Fancy  articles,  the  French, 
through  their  superiority  in  the  arts  of  design,  might  have 
the  advantage  of  us.  But  even  in  regard  to  these,  the  diffi- 
culty  of  competition  could  not  be  so  very  great,  seeing  that 
Coventry,  which  depended  principally  on  the  ribbon  trade, 
and  other  light  fancy  articles,  and  which  had  a  very  large 
constituency,  embracing  a  great  proportion  of  the  working 
classes,  sent  Two  Free  Trade  members  to  Parliament 
(hear,  hear,  hear).  As  to  the  depression  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  West,  and  paraded  by  him  as  a  proof  of  the  alleged 
ruinous  tendency  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  measures  in  regard  to  their 
trade,  they  all  knew  that  that  depression  was  not  confined  to 
the  silk  trade.  Business  of  every  kind  throughout  the  coun- 
try was  paralysed,  in  consequence  of  the  suspense  in  which 
the  country  had  been  so  long  held  through  the  bigoted  and 
obstinate  opposition  of  the  protectionists  to  the  passing  of 
Sir  K.  Peel's  Corn  Bill  and  Tariff.  In  Manchester  several 
thousands  of  hand-loom  cotton  weavers  were  out  of  employ- 
ment in  consequence  of  this  stagnation.  But  it  was  not 
from  Free  Trade,  but  for  the  want  of  it,  that  the  people  were 
now  suffering  (cheers).  He  felt  confident  that,  instead  of 
falling  off,  the  trade  of  Macclesfield,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
manufacturing  towns,  would  become  more  flourishing  than 
ever  they  had  seen  it,  when  Sir  R.  Peel's  measure  came  into 
full  operation.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  leading  points 
of  Mr.  Falvey's  speech,  which  was  listened  to  throughout 
with  deep  attentiou,  and  frequently  cheered,  to  the  great 
chagrin,  we  believe,  of  the  protectionist  party,  who  had  per- 
suaded themselves  that  he  would  meet  with  a  different  re- 
ception in  a  direct  appeal  to  the  working  men  of  Maccles- 
field. Mr.  Falvey  concluded  by  proposing  the  following 
amendment  to  Mr.  West's  resolution  : 

"  That  we  entirely  approve  of  the  commercial  policy  pro- 
pounded by  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  especially  of  the 
great  and  comprehensive  measure  for  the  total  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws." 

Mr.  Leach,  from  Manchester,  replied  to  Mr.  Falvey  in  a 
rambling  speech,  which  was  more  declamatory  than  argu- 
mentative, and  which  appealed  to  the  feelings  rather  than  to 
the  reason  of  the  people.  Some  idea  of  the  staple  of  it  may 
be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Leach  condescended  to  re  - 
tail the  hundred-times-repeated  joke  of  the  Irishman,  who 
boasted  that  he  could  buy  potatoes  for  a  penny  in  Ireland 
which  cost  him  sixpence  in  this  country,  but  who  confessed 
that  the  sixpence  was  easier  got  in  England  than  the  penny 
was  in  Ireland  !  He  met  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Falvey  in  re- 
gard to  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Lancashire,  who  were  out 
of  employment,  by  pointing  to  the  increase  of  cotton-spinning 
and  weaving  factories  which  had  taken  place  within  the  last 
few  years.*  The  deplorable  condition  of  Ireland  was  appealed 
to,  as  an  illustration  of  the  working  of  Free  Trade.  The 
Irish,  in  following  out  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  sent  over 
to  this  country  those  provisions  which  ought  to  be  kept  at 
home,for  the  subsistence  of  their  own  miserable  people,  and  the 
same  principle  would  equally  apply  to  other  places.  He 
held  that  it  was  wrong  to  take  away  the  calico  from  Lanca- 
shire, or  the  woollens  from  Yorkshire,  so  long  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  places  were  in  want  of  a  shirt,  or  a  pair  of 
blankets.  Mr.  Leach  also  complained  bitterly  of  the  suffering 
inflicted  on  a  race  of  weavers  in  India,  who  had  been  ruined 
by  the  competition  of  English  manufacturers.  According 
to  Mr.  Leach,  one  country  or  province  ought  not  to  interfere 
with  another  in  that  way,  but  he  did  not  explain  how  the  in 
numerable  links,  which  already  connect  all  countries,  and 
render  them  dependent  on  each  other,  were  to  be  severed  in 
pursuance  of  his  new  system.  He  dilated  on  the  toils  and 
privations  endured  by  the  working  classes  in  this  country, 
which  none  denied  ;  but  he  did  not  condescend  to  propose  to 
the  meeting  any  plan  of  his  own  which  would  he  more 
effectual  than  Free  Trade,  as  a  remedy  for  the  awful  state  of 
things  produced  by  a  long  perseverance  in  monopoly.  Mr. 
Leach  concluded  by  exhorting  the  meeting  to  vote  for  Mr. 
West's  resolution,  and  sat  down  amidst  the  cheers  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  JosEPn  Edwards,  a  silk  weaver,  seconded  Mr.  Fal- 
vey's amendment.  He  said  that  from  the  style  in  which  they 
had  been  addressed  by  the  speakers  on  the  other  side,  one 
would  be  induced  to  conclude  that  the  operatives  of  this 
country  had  flourished  under  what  was  miscalled  protection, 
but  they  all  knew  that  the  reverse  of  t'  at  was  the  case,  and 
even  Mr.  Leach's  speech  itself  proved  as  much.  He  consi- 
dered the  question  of  wages,  in  its  connection  with  Free 
Trade,  was  very  simple.  The  price  of  labour,  like  that  of 
everything  else,  was  regulated  by  the  demand  for  it,  and  Free 
Trade,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  labour,  had  a  necessary 
tendency  to  raise  wages.  This  was  the  general  view  of  the 
question,  looking  to  the  trade  of  the  country  at  large,  and  this 
general  result  could  not  fail  to  affect  Macclesfield,  which  de- 
pended mainly  on  the  home  demand,  and  was,  therefore, 
deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  After  de- 
livering a  speech  full  of  sound  reasoning,  Mr.  Edwards  con- 
cluded by  seconding  the  resolution. 

Mr.  S.  Bentote  made  a  few  remarks  which,  though  on 
the  side  of  protection,  were  delivered  in  a  very  calm  and  rea- 
sonable style.  He  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  statements 
and  the  arguments  that  were  advanced  by  the  Free  Trade 
party  as  to  the  large  quantity  of  French  silks  smug- 
gled into  this  country.  Were  the  amount  as  large  as 
was  stated,  they  would  oftenerhear  of  seizures  of  silk  goods 
by  the  custom-house  officers.  He  had  heard  that  remark 
made  by  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  Lord  Dalbousie,  in  an 
interview  held  by  his  lordship  with  a  deputation  from  the 
silk  trade. 

As  it  was  now  half-past  9  o'clock,  the  meeting,  which  had 
kept  well  together,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  darkness, 
began  to  be  impatient  for  a  division.  The  Chairman,  there- 
fore, proceeded  to  put  the  question  to  the  vote  with  great 
clearness  and  deliberation,  stating  that  the  vote  on  Mr.  Fal- 
vey's amendment,  approving  of  the  Government  measures, 
would  be  first  taken.  Having  called  on  all  who  approved  of 
that  amendment  to  hold  up  both  hands,  the  number  which 
were  instantly  raised,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  issue.  The 
numbers  held  up  for  the  original  motion,  according  to  the 
statement  of  parties  who  had  a  commanding  view  of  the  far- 
extending  crowd,  did  not  amount  to  more  thun  a  third  or 
fourth  of  those  who  voted  for  the  amendment.  The  Chair- 
man declared  the  amendment  carried,  which  announcement 
was  received  with  cheers, 


THE  BUILDING  TRADES'  STRIKE. 

(From  the  Times.) 
Birmingham,  Wednesday  Evening. — The  strike  of 
the  operatives  of  the  building  trade,  carpenters  and  brick- 
layers, in  this  town,  may,  as  far  as  present  appearances  go, 
he  said  to  have  virtually  terminated  to  day.  The  meeting 
of  the  masters  at  Newton  in-the-Willows,  on  Thursday  last, 
has  not  been  without  its  effect  on  the  men,  although  it  must 
be  admitted,  as  subsequent  proceeiii"Ss  prove,  that  the  ad- 
herence of  the  masters  on  that  occasion  to  the  (h?-)ai-a!ioii 
required  by  them  to  be  signed  by  the  men,  produced  an  un- 
favourable" impression  against  the  builders.  So  soon  as  it 
became  evident,  after  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  S* 
Newton,  that  the  masters  were  resolved  to  resist  the  stride, 
and  were  determined,  at  all  hazards  of  loss  and  mead* 
venience,  to  close  business  rather  than  submit  to  tho 
demands  of  the  operatives,  it  became  manifest  that  owing 
partly  to  the  exhausted  state  of  the  union  funds,  .and  the 
dissatisfaction  of  many  of  the  unionists  themselves,  but 
more  especially  to  the  disagreement  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  carpenters  and  bricklayers,  that  some  mode  of 
arrangement  must  he  adopted.  Accordingly  the  mayor  o{ 
Birmingham  (Mr.  II,  Smith)  was  requested  to  interpose  his 
kind  offices,  and  that  gentleman,  without  loss  of  Ji>ne,  in 
the  most  friendly  and  conciliatory  spirit,  sought  an  in- 
terview with  the  heads  of  the  principal  building  establish- 
ments in  Birmingham.  The  result  of  the  mayor's  inter- 
views with  these  gentlemen  at  first  appeared  extreme,/ 
doubtful :  but  on  Monday  evening  a  meeting  of  the 
master  builders  (at  which  Mr.  S.  Briggs  presided)  took 
place  at  the  Acorn  Temple,  in  Temple-street.  A  de- 
putation from  the  men  attended,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
considerable  discussion  ensued.  Reporters  were  not  pre- 
sent ;  but  it  may  be  stated,  upon  the  best  authority,  that 
while  the  employers  expressed  themselves  upon  all  occasions 
inclined  to  listen  to  the  reasonable  claims  of  those  they  cm- 
ployed,  they  were  determined  to  resist  the  "  unreasonable'' 
and  "  tyrannical  authority"  of  "  Unionists,"  whether  for 
"  a  diminution  of  time  or  a  disproportionate  rise  of  wages.'' 
Still,  as  was  admitted  by  many  masters  present,  they  could 
not  altogether  justify  the  "  declaration"  they  had  required 
to  be  signed  by  the  men  previously  to  taking  them  hack  to 
their  employ.  The  declaration  referred  to,  and  which  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Newton  meeting,  was  as  follows  : 

"We  the  undersigned  do  hereby  declare  that  wo  are  not,  or 
will  not  remain  members  of  any  trades' unions,  or  of  other  so- 
cieties under  whatever  designation  they  may  be  known,  which 
have  for  their  objects  any  interference  with  the  rights  of  labour, 
or  with  the  arrangements  that  may  be  entered  into  between  em- 
ployers and  workpeople. 

"  And  we  further  declare  that  we  will  not  appropriate,  and,  as 
far  as  we  are  able,  will  not  permit  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  a  turn-out  here  or  elsewhere  amongst  the 
building  branches,  or  otherwise,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  be- 
longing to  any  sick,  burial,  or  other  society,  wliich  has  been  es- 
tablished for  benevolent  purposes  only." 

The  Birmingham  masters  on  Monday  night,  as  before  in-' 
timated,  doubted  the  policy  of  requiring  subscription  to  the 
above  declaration,  and  the  more  especially  as  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  press  of  the  country  had  denounced  it  as  un- 
just, and  likely  to  injure  rather  than  bei)efit  the  cause  of  free 
and  uncontrolled  labour.  In  fact,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  more  than  one  influential  builder,  it  was  placing  the  mas- 
ters in  a  wrong  position,  and  so  far  from  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  public  in  their  favour  was  likely  to  excite  them 
in  favour  of  the  unionist  turn-outs.  In  accordance  with  this 
feeling  the  meeting  at  the  Acorn  came  to  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  placarded  through  the  town  this  morning: 

"  It  was  resolved,  that  in  order  to  convince  the  workmen  en- 
gaged in  the  building  departments,  and  the  public  generally,  of 
the  disposition  of  the  employers  to  meet  the  views  of  their  men, 
in  a  fair  spirit,  that  the  written  declaration  lately  submitted  be 
withdrawn,  and  that  they  may  merely  be  requested  to  declare 
that  they  do  not  support  any  branch  of  the  building  trade  that 
is  at  present '  out  on  strike '  for  an  advance  of  wages. 

"May  11."  "James  Davies,  Secretary  pro.  tern." 

After  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  the  masters  assem- 
bled intimated  to  the  deputation  of  workmen  in  attendance 
(understood  to  be  from  the  carpenters),  that  upon  such  a 
verbal  declaration  they  were  willing  to  receive  them  back 
into  their  employ  at  the  old  rate  of  wages  (Is.  per  day), 
leaving  for  future  consideration  any  addition  they  might  be 
disposed  to  make  to  men  whom  they  deemed  entitled  to 
increased  remuneration  for  their  labour.  There  seems  to  be 
a  prevailing  opinion  that  while  some  of  the  journeymen 
carpenters,  iu  consequence  of  their  superior  handicraft  are 
deserving  of  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  at  present  paid, 
there  are  others,  who,  at  the  present  time,  are  receiving 
more  than  their  workmanship  merit.  According  to  the 
present  scale  there  is  no  distinction — skill  and  industry 
receive  no  higher  remuneration  than  the  opposite  of  those 
qualifications. 

The  deputation  expressed  themselves,  individually,  as 
satisfied  with  the  terms  proposed  by  the  masters,  but  as  they 
had  no  authority  from  their  brother  workmen  to  conclude 
any  arrangement,  they  left  the  Acorn  without  expressing  any 
conclusive  determination. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  as  regarded  the 
bricklayers,  the  masters  made  no  proposals.  They  caused 
the  strike,  requiring  an  additional  o'd.  per  day,  and  it  is  left 
for  them  to  make  what  arrangements  they  best  can  to  resume 
their  work.  From  the  carpenters  they  will  now  receive 
little  or  no  support.  A  quarrel  in  Birmingham,  at  least,  has 
taken  place  between  the  two  bodies,  and  the  bricklayers  will 
he  left  to  take  their  own  course. 

The  "  strike,"  however,  may,  as  before  observed,  be  con- 
sidered as  at  an  end.  The  unionists  had  a  meeting  at 
the  "Odd  Fellows'  Hall"  yesterday,"  and  at  many  of  the 
large  works  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  work  was  re- 
sumed thi.i  morning.  At  the  extensive  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Branstone  and  Gwyther,  a  firm  who  employ  several 
hundred  of  workpeople,  in  London,  Crewe,  Birmingham, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  50  out  of  about  100  carpen- 
ters employed  in  this  town  returned  to  the  shop  and  pur- 
sued their  former  avocations,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  more  would  have  done  the  same,  but  anxious  not  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  strike,  in  fact,  altogether  immical 
to  it,  many  of  the  workmen  had,  in  prospect  of  its  long  con- 
tinuance, gone  to  visit  their  friends  at  a  distance  until  its 
termination. 

"It  should  be  mentioned  that,  although  the  carpenters' 
"  strike  "  is  thus,  at  least  for  a  time,  at  an  end,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  workmen  expect  an  advance  of  wages,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  masters,  many  of  whom  are  pursuing  a  pros- 
perous business,  will  not  forget  the  deserving. 

To  Mr.  Smith,  the  mayor,  great  credit  is  due  for  his  kind 
conduct  as  amicus  curiae. 
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CONT11I13UTEOX3  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  Hay  18,  1840. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  mada  np  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday.,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  tho  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  oi"  tho  week  following. 

As  the  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  require  that 
the  Christian  Name  of  the  party  to  whom  Post 
Offico  Orders  are  sent  should  be  given  in  full,  sub- 
scribers are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  their 
Orders  in  future  for  George  Wilson,  League 
Offices,  Manchester,  or  Adiuham  Walter  Paulton, 
67,  Fleot-street,  London. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


•Grog,  Samuel  find  Sous,  Manchester  . .       .  .290 

•Brooks,  John,  Mosley-street,  do         ....  .  .2011 

•Condon.  Bichard,  and  Co.,  Mosley-street,  do  .  .100 

Wiukworth  and  Procters        do    ..80 

•Taylor,  Thomas,  and  Brothers,  Wigau    ..60 

•"Christy,  Win.  M.  and  Sons,  Fairiield  Mill,  near 
f  Manchester  ....  ....  . .  30 

Slater,  John  and  Co.,  Little  Bolton   

*3\vaisland,  Charles,  CrayTord,  Kent  .... 
'Evans  and  Nicholson,  Cross  street, Manchester 

•Grundy,  T.  A.  and  J.,  Bury   

•Walker,  John  do  .... 

•Kellsnll,  Henry, P.ocb'dale 
•Tweedalo,  James,  Itoehdale  .... 
•Bannatyne,  Neil,  Ayloun-street,  Manchester 
•Gibb,  James,  29,  Mosley-street,  do 
DiilBeld,  Lofthouse,  and  Whitwortb,  do 
EJmundson  and  Brothers, Charles-street, do 
"Oeclesbaw,  Wm.,  Piccadilly  do 
'Armstrong,  Hugh.  Clayton,  Nowcastle-on-Tyne 
•Shields, James,  Grey-sireet,  do  .. 

•Res,  II.  P.,  27,  Falkner-street,  Manchester  .. 
Millington,  George,  loo,  Mosley-street,  do 
Holt  and  Bon  1,  York-slroct  do 
McClare  and  Stroyan  do 
Yates,  Joseph,  Hose  Villa,  Ardwick.  do 
•Wnlmslev,  John,:!,  Bedford-street.  Salford 
•Dracup,  John,  diaper,  Chapel-street,  do  .. 
♦Barker, Thomas,  Nantwich  .... 
Ashvi'orth.  Wrri.,  Acton-square,  Salford 
Humble,  J.  W.,  Jesmond-street, Nevreastle-on-Tvno  .. 
*Hope,  T.  M.,  do 
Gibson,  Thomas,  New  Q;:ay,  North  Shields 
Saunders,  Thomas,  St.ouchousc,  near  Stroud 
•Merret,  J,,  George-street,  do 
Bnajth,  F..  M.D.,  Bo  ton,  Lincolnshire 
•Saxton,  J  ones,  Crayford, Kent  .... 
Poadding.  D.  l'\,  Manchester  ....  ., 

Hughes,  Christopher.  High-street,  Manchester 
Buttonvorth,  Wm.,  27,  Shads  Hill,  do 
Buckley,  W„  8.  Hull-street,  near  Butler-st.,  do 
GUI,  Joseph,  55,  ISiuik  King-street,  do 
Swingle;,-,  Mrs.,  Whaatsheaf,  High-street,  do 
A  Friend  do 
White,  John,  Wilhneauow-buildings,  Salford 

fHfllley,  Messrs.,  ic  Norrice,  ealenderers 
-'Kasse-n,  Alexander,  in mufacturer 
*Cannichaol,  Pete,-,  mill  manager 
•Taws,  James,  and  Son,  llax  spinners  .. 
Stewart,  David, juu.,  contractor 
(  liussel!,  James,  gas  works 
Vcildec.    -J  Miller,  Richard  A.,  merchant 
li  land,  George,  llax  spinner 
I  Millar,  James,  bleacher  .... 
I  Broiigh,  Thomas,  manufacturer 
I  C'oupar,  John,  baker  |.... 
I  Miln,. Tames,  tlax  dresser 
(.Ximmo,  Mathew,  surgeon 

fNaish  and  Co.,  Castlo  street 
♦Bruce,  Robert.  Frenchay 
•Whffli-r.  Daniel;  White  La-'iosRood  .. 
•Rankin,  Thomas,  anil  Son,  Quay-street 
Sanders,  Edward,  Park-street 
Bristol.    •{  Mills,  H.  and  J.,  Nicholas  street 

•Binder,  Rev.  John,  Highbury-place  .. 
•Chick,  George,  Stapleton-road 
Watt",  J  unes,  21,  Marv-le  part-strest  .. 
.Tor,  J.  R.,  All  Saints-street 
B:-itt,  Tsaac,  Oxford-street 
(Hill,  Francis,  Mercury  Office 
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I  •Wilkinson,  Henry,  Norfolk-street 
Sheffield.   1  *Greavcs,  Nath.,  Shirley,  near 
1  MiU-hel,  Samuel,  8.  Campo-lane 
v  Anderson,  Edward,  Portobello 


1  1 


40    0  0 

2    0  0 

10  0 

0   4  0 


New  Mills,  |  Bnchan,  Messrs.,  Welch  &  Pyne,  Disley  00   0  0 
near       J  •Yntes,  John,  and  Charles    *  ..  50   0  0 

Stockport.   (  Sidebottom  and  Ridgway  ..500 
•PaUison.  .Trrue:  .M. P., 57',  Old  Broad-street  ..40   0  0 

•Thorne.Bnniairiii,  Stoekwell  ....  . .  30    0  0 

Goad,  W.  Thos.,  01,  Tavistock-.-.qnare  ..  ]0  10  0 

•Cooper,  Emanuel,  00,  Cattle-street,  Borough  ..000 

•G.  and  H.  F.        5   0  0 

•Charlwooil. Gen.,  14, Tavistoek-ro-AjCovent  Garden..    2   0  0 

•Ward,  H.  W.,30,  Seething-lane    ..11 

•Pyne.  Samuel.  04,  Newman-street,  Oxford-street  ..  11 
*Powle,  John,  1 ,  York-grove,  Peckham  ..  ..11 

•Bli  ckman,  John,  112,  Leniau-street,  Goodman's-fields    1  1 

•Kinj&'Wm.  p..  Sudbury   

•Askew,  Thomas,  Kendal   

•Forsyth, Jemes,  baker,  Aberdeen   

•Birch. .).,  6,  Barlow-st.  west,  Derby-road,  Liverpool. 

•Hole,  Charles,  Cowley,  Middlesex   

•Gilbert,  James,  U  Vault.  Dundee  .... 
•Martin,  J..  R.N..  Hamilton-terrace,  Greenwich 

•Northen,  Win.,  11,  Vauxhall-wBlk   

*C.E. 

"Hunter,  Walter,  Bow      \ 

•Holmes,  Wm., 01,  Watling-street   

•Danford.John,  81,  High-street,  Aldgale  \ 
•Jackson,  Henry,  51 ,  Broad-street,  Golden-square 
•Smith,  Joseph,  West  Drayton  .... 

Patterson,  David,  flasher,  Hawiok   

Scott,  Wm.,  tobacconist,  do   
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I  Harrison,  James,  Brownlnw-vard 
Bra/1  ford,    I  Dawson.  George,  Stone-street 
Yorkshire.  ,  Moore,  John,  clerk   

(  Small  Sums  , , , , 

•  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub 
Ecriptious. 
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Fail  or  Manna  in  Turkky.— The  Courricr  tie  Con- 
stantinople communicates  the  interesting  news  of  a  ruin  of 
miinna  having  fallen  at  YeniBliWeb.it,  by  which  the  inhabitants 
of  that  place  have  been  plentifully  supplied  with  food  in  the 
form  of  n  hazel  nut,  but  capable  of  being  ground  into  meal. 
A  kilo  of  it  is  sold  there  for  twelve  piastres,  while  the  bread 
prepared  from  this  mysterious  product  of  heaven  is  said  lo 
be  mobt excellent. 


11,  Octagon,  Plymouth,  11th  May,  18-16. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  was  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Smith's 
letter  on  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  and  manufacture  of 
sugar,  inserted  in  the  League  of  the  SUh  inst.,  and  ns  a 
companion  to  it  I  send  you  a  letter  by  a  Tobago  planter, 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Tobago  Chronicle,  and  dated 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1810,  which  not  only  corroborates 
Mr.  Smith's  statements  but  even  goes  beyond  them.  It  is 
abundantly  clear,  from  the  statements  of  both  writers,  that 
the  blacks  are  as  ready  to  work  as  vny  other  people  when 
they  receive  fair  wages  for  their  work,  and  are  assured  of 
honest  payment.  The  object  of  immigration  is  not  to  sup- 
ply any  deficiency  of  labour,  but  to  overstock  the  labour 
market,  and  thus  bring  down  the  ra  e  of  wages.  It  is  an 
aggravated  form  of  slavery  under  the  disguise  of  a  new  name, 
and  without  its  legal  responsibilities.  It  is  a  renewal  of  the 
slave  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  resident  labourers,  and  for 
which  they  have  to  thank  those  mistaken  friends  who  ima- 
gine they  best  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  by  giving  free- 
labour  (?)  produce  ft  preference  in  the  British  markets. 
I  now  remain,  my  dear  sir.  your\s,  faithfully, 

A.  W.  Paulton,Esq.  Wili-tAM  Hamilton. 


PROFITS  OF  SUGAR  CULTIVATION  IN  THE 

WEST  INDIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Tobago  Chronicle  and  Royal  Gazette. 

Sir, — Since  the  period  of  freedom,  almost  every  planter  in 
this  island  has  bitterly  complained  of  the  ruinous  returns  of 
bis  sugar  cultivation,  and  it  is  seldom  I  have  spoken  with 
any  parties  on  the  subject  of  our  prospects  but  they  look  to 
me  for  sympathy  in  their  want  of  prosperity;  and  not  a  few 
thought  proper  to  remark  that,  within  six  months  of  the 
period  of  my  purchase  of  Arno's  Vale  Sugar  Plantation  (it 
was  placed  in  my  possession  on  the  Inst  day  of  February, 
1S-J  !  ),  there  would  not  be  a  cane  or  labourer  on  that  estate. 
To  show  how  utterly  mistaken  my  kind  friends  have  been 
in  tlteir  prognostications,  I  beg  leave,  through  your  columns, 
to  lay  before  my  neighbours  the  accompanying  debtor  and 
creditor  account  for  the  crop  just  shipped,  which  I  pledge 
myself  to  be  correct.  Up  to  the  18/A-  October,  )Hil,  / 
employed  a  manager,  but,  I  thank  God,  I  Jind  myself 
capable  of  managing  my  own  affairs,  and  can  do  better  with- 
oat  one.  I  am  also  my  own  attorney,  ami  my  own  book- 
keeper, all  which,  in  these  times,  is  important  to  n  renter  or 
proprietor,  as  U  saves  a  few  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  in 
one  shape  or  other,  and  makes  a  man  master  of  his  own 
business,  and  prevents  his  falling  into  expensive  and,  it  may 
be,  indifferent  bauds.  An  experienced  planter  estimates  my 
ensuing  (18-iti)  crop  at  upwards  of  100  hhds.;  but  I  calcu- 
late upon  00  lihds.;  which  I  seasons  permitting)  will  be  an 
increase  of  10  hhds.  upon  18 15  crop;  and  mark!  my  ex- 
penses will  be  less.  I  recommend  'proprietors  at  home  to 
rent  their  plantations.  An  industrious  renter  on  the  spot 
would  be,  in  these  difficult  times,  deeply  interested  in  the 
soil,  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  class;  would  exert 
every  means  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  the  property  ;  and, 
by  being  frugal  at  all  ends,  might  reap  a  fair  remuneration 
for  his  hard  services.  But  it  is  evident  to  nil  who  dare  to 
speak  out,  that  proprietors  resident  in  Europe,  employing 
multifarious  ai/euts  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  may 
expect,/),'!  poorcslatcs  nothing  but  ruin,  and  o;i  the  very  best, 
but  little  short  of  it.  The  maximum  of  my  wages  is  8d.  per 
diem.  I  have  lWpeople  on  my  pay  list,  constantly  engaged; 
and,  instead  of  Arno's  Vale  being  abandoned,  I  refused,  in 
the  pist  month,  the  aid  of  no  less  than  11  effective  labourers. 
In  writing  this  letter  I  do  not  mean  anything  offensive  to 
any  man  or  set  of  men,  but  I  think  it  time  to  speak  the  bare 
truth,  and  put  down  the  malignant  observations  that  are 
occasionally  hurled  at  those  who  are  as  independent  as  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

Arno's  Vale,  39th  August,  1815.  John  Kitson. 

Expenditure  and  Receipts  at  Arno's  Vale  Estate  for  oue  year, 
I  from  the  1st  of  August,  1844,  to  the  1st  of  August,  18-15. 


Dr.  £  s.  a. 

To 

3U  tons  of  coals  at  20s. 

per  Barbara  Gordon.  36   4  G 

Lighterage  on  ditto   4  10  0 

40  hhds.  at  18s   40  10  0 

Iusurauce   1   0  0 

17  tons,  5  sacks,  at  23s., 

per  Helen    10  18  0 

Lichterage   2  10  O 

22  hhds.  at  18s   22  10  0 

4  kls.  temper  lime   4   0  0 

20  bundles,  wood  hoops  3  3  0 
Oats,  10  4-Olh  quarters  10  10  0 

Lighterage   0  12  0 

33  puncheons  at  18s.  . .  29  14  P 
1  barrel,  beef   0   0  (1 

0  baskets  potatoes, at 3s    0  18  0 

1  large  bell   3   3  0 

3hams, weight, 001b. atls  3    0  0 

30  iron  bars    6   5  P 

40  feet  pitch  pine  scant- 
ling, 17s.,  insurance  11,  1  17  P 

3  barrels,  lime   1  4  0 

1  horse,  10/.  10s. ;  I  ass, 

5/.;  I00firebricks,30s  10  10  0 

Pay  list   469  2  0 

Blacksmith's  work, with 

horshoeing    6   5  0 

Porter,  wine,  brandy, 

&c,  for  house  use  ..30   0  0 

31  Molasses  puncheons 

at  18s   27  18  0 

Sundries,  and  doctor's 
charge   30  18  0 

2  .jars,  temper  lime, 
purchased  in  town..    1  12  0 

J009  feet  of  lumber          5   4  10 

Pin:, It,  lis.  2d.,  and  50 

firo    bricks,     10s.  ; 

Taxes,  23/.  16s   24  17  2 

11  lilids.  coals,  in  new 

hhds.  from  Scotland, 

at  20s.,  landed  in  the 

Bay   11   0  0 

Commission  on  1 1  hhds  Oil  0 
Nails,  rivets,  and  hoops   2  10  0 

3  months'  salary  for 
Manager,  from  1st 
August  to  18th  Oct., 

ls«   21  13  0 

This  sum  paid  Engi- 
neer for  1  year   3   4  0 

Overtime  for-crop  38  10  0 

Eajd  carriage  of  burnt 
canes    7   0  0 

3doz.  of  boos  at  17s.  ..    2  11  0 


Total  disbursements  ..895  4  lo 
Balance  due  tho  estate  835  3  2 
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Cr.  £  s.  d. 

Bv 

80  hhds.  of  Sugar, 

40    inch  truss 

hoops ;  average 

price,    17/.  per 

hogshead    1300   0  0 

3:1  puncheons  of 

Rum,  proof,  19, 

20,  21,  at  an  ave- 
rage price  of  71. 

per  puncheon  . .  231  0  0 
31   puncheons  of 

Molasses   139  10  0 


To  the  Editor  of  The  League. 

Birmingham,  May  13,  18-10. 

Sin, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  remarks  on 
what  fell  from  me  at  a  recent  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
abridging  the  hours  of  labour,  and  beg  to  thank  you  for  the 
very  friendly,  as  well  as  candid,  spirit  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished. I  wish,  however,  to  correct  what  seems  to  mo 
to  be  a  misapprehension  on  your  part  as  to  the  particular 
aim  of  my  observations.  I  concur  entirely  in  your  views, 
both  as  to  the  ultimate  beneficial  effects  of  Free  Trade,  aud 
as  to  its  certain  and  early  triumph  over  the  mistaken  policy 
of  protection.  I  therefore  hail  the  changes  advocated  by  the 
present  Government  ns  measures  of  infinite  value  and  im- 
portance. But  I  bold  that,  even  when  these  are  carried, 
much  will  still  rcmaiu  to  be  done  before  the  industrious 
classes  can  reap  the  full  advantage  of  their  skill  and  patient 
toil,  in  the  attainment  of  that  legitimate  share  of  rest  and 
leisure  which  all  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  and  all 
the  aids  of  improved  art,  as  applied  to  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, have  hitherto  failed  to  secure  to  them.  The  laws 
by  which  the  weight  of  our  heavy  taxation  may  be  equit- 
ably apportioned — the  laws  which,  under  a  sound  and  na- 
tural system,  regulate  the  distribution  of  that  wealth  which 
is  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  producing  classes — are  yet,  I 
think,  imperfectly  understood,  or  only  partially  acknow- 
ledged. So  long  as  this  is  the  case, — bo  long  as  un  artificial 
and  erroneous  system  takes  the  place  of  those  natural  laws, 
so  long,  in  my  opinion,  may  there  be  need  for  artificial  re- 
straints and  legislative  interference  to  protect  those  who  can 
so  ill  protect  themselves — the  overtasked  women  and  chil- 
dren ofthis  overworked  country. 

These  are  the  views  to  which  my  observations  were  meant 
to  refer.  Whether  they  be  just,  or  otherwise,  is  a  qucstiou, 
with  the  discussion  of  which  I  have  no  right  to  occupy  your 
valuable  space.  I  write  to  offer  an  explanation  of  words 
which  I  conceive  you  to  have  misunderstood ;  and  to  that 
explanation  I  wish  strictly  to  confine  myself. 

I  am,  Sir,  yourobliged  and  faithful  servant, 
Wm.  Scholefield. 
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The  Short  Time  Bill. — A  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  J. 
Eccles,  a  well  known  cotton  spinner  and  manufacturer  of 
Blackburn;  to  the  editor  of  the  Blackburn  Standard,  gives 
an  account  of  the  results  of  an  experiment  made  by  him,  si- 
milar to  those  made  by  Mensrs.  Horrocks,  Miller,  and  Co., 
and  by  Mr.  Greg  : — "  1  find  that  the  result  of  my  late  trial  of 
working  11  in  place  of  12  hours  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  Messrs.  Horrocks,  Miller,  and  Co.,  of  Preston  ;  and  also 
of  Messrs.  Greg,  of  Bollington  ;  say  a  loss  of  1\  per  cent,  of 
work.  Now  I  am  bound  to  say  that  this  is  a  much  greater 
loss  than  I  expected,  or  than  I  was  led  to  believe  would  be 
the  result  both  from  past  experience  (as  referred  to  iu  my 
former  letter)  and  from  the  conviction  of  those  in  my  employ 
who  were  desirous  of  trying  the  plan.  I  may  explain  lo  you 
that  my  machinery  is  now  all  on  the  self  acting  principle, 
and  is,  consequently,  moved  by  the  steam-engine,  and,  there- 
fore, is  much  less  dependent  on  manual  labour  than  the  band 
mules;  and  it  was  to  these  I  had  reference  in  my  former 
address.  It  is  well  known  that  the  cost  and  fixing  of  self- 
acting  mules  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  that  of  band- 
mules  ;  and  they  dispense  with  what  will  be  acknowledged 
by  all  persons  conversant  with  the  matter  the  most  ar- 
duous employment  in  cotton  mills.  The  loss  in  spinning 
was  greater  than  iu  weaving;  but  in  consequence  of  start- 
ing some  new  looms,  and  altering  others  nt  the  time,  I  could 
not  draw  a  fair  comparison  of  the  difference."  The  results 
of  Mr.  Eccles's  experiment  are  the  more  important,  as  he  is 
well  known  to  be  decidedly  favourable  to  a  diminution  of  the 
hours  of  labour;  and  because,  as  may  be  gathered  from  bis 
letter,  he  was  of  opinion,  previously  to  bis  experiment,  that 
no  material  diminution  of  produce  would  arise  from  the 
abridgment  of  the  time  of  working. — Manchester  Guardian. 

Facts  for  the  Monopolists. — Facts  are  continually 
transpiring  which  piove  the  groundlessness  of  the  prediction, 
that  Free  Trade  will  ruin  the  agriculturist.  At  all  the  mar- 
kets in  the  north  of  England,  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  stock 
have  for  some  time  been  inconveniently  high  ;  and  this 
description  applies  to  tho  sales  by  auction  which  have  taken 
place  throughout  Northumberland  at  the  May  term,  just 
past.  Horses,  which  were  last  year  scarcely  saleable  at  any 
price,  now  realise  twice  the  sum  then  asked;  lean  cattle  are 
bought  with  avidity  at  good  prices;  and  the.  demand  for 
sheep  greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  To  show  that  this  general 
account  is  not  exaggerated,  we  will  narrate  more  particularly 
the  prices  given  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Johnson's  stock,  at 
Cbiilingham  Newton,  near  Wooler,  on  Thursday  last.  The 
short-horned  cows  averaged  about  45/.  each,  some  bringing 
nearly  70  guineas ;  bulls  ranged  from  30  to  nearly  90  guineas 
the  best  one  fetching  90/.  lb's.  and  a  year  old  bull  01/.  10s.  \ 
the  two  year  old  queys  averaged  from  11/.  to  4°./.,  the  one' 
year  obis  within  a  tnile  of  30/.,  and  the  calves  between  lb/, 
and  17/.  Draught  horses  averaged  30/.,  the  best  selling  at 
50  guineas.  Tups  and  tup  hogs  sold  for  10  or  17  guineas, 
and  ewes  and  lambs  for  four  guineas.  Surely  these  are 
prices  high  enough  to  cheer  the  heart  of  the  most  desponding 
protectionist.  We  cannot  believe  that,  with  these  facts 
before  them,  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Cleveland  will 
again  venture  to  talk  of  the  "  alarmed  agriculturist,"  still 
less  of "  the  ruined  farmer  ;"  for  it  is  deserving  of  remark, 
that  though  several  foreign  breeders  and  dealers  were 
present,  they  failed,  with  only  one  exception,  to  outbid  our 
native  breeders.  This  proves  that  our  farmers  do  not  mean 
to  abandon  stock  breeding  as  a  hopeless  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  foreigners.  But  Mr.  Jobsou's  farm  supplies  a  still 
more  "  telling"  fact.  The  new  tenant,  we  arc  informed,  has 
taken  it  at  an  advance  of  rent,  over  that  paid  by  Mr.  Jobson, 
of  no  less  than  300/.  a  year.  And  this  with  a  certainty  of 
Free  Trade  1  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our  agricultural 
labourers  participate  in  this  prosperity.  At  the  hirings  held 
here  and  at  Morpeth,  last  week,  both  male  and  female  farm 
servants  were  engaged  readily  at  advanced  wages.  We 
leave  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. — New- 
castle Advertiser. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
Mr.  Fuller,  M.  V.  transmitted  from  the  Rev.  James  Williams 
one  of  the  potato-eye  scoops  used  iu  North  Wales,  along 
with  a  statement  of  his  experience  iu  the  improvement  in 
the  bulk  of  the  potato  as  food  after  the  extraction  of  the  eye, 
around  which  the  development  of  the  vegetative  principle 
being  the  strongest,  the  removal  of  such  portion  along  with 
the  eye  removes,  in  his  opinion,  the  cause  of  that  "strong'' 
flavour  found  in  the  potato  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

A  Brotherly  Compliment. — "Ocioseb  loth.  1668. — 
Up,  to  walk  up  and  down  the  garden  with  my  father,  to 
talk  of  our  concernments;  about  a  husband  for  my  sister, 
whereof  there  is  at  present  no  appearance  :  but  we  must 
endeavour  lo  find  her  one  now,  for  she  grows  old  and  ugly.— 
Pcpys. 
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PASSAGES  FROM  THE   LIFE  OF  AN 
ENGLISH  FARMER. 
Passage  I :  Indicating  what  kind  of  man  he  was. 

Mr.  Hnrst  took  a  liamaicr  from  his  pocket  and  ft  nail ; 
and  when  be  had  closed  the  gate  of  the  Wcllbnm  field,  he 
drove  the  nail  into  the  post  above  the  latch.  He  then  tried 
to  lift  the  latch,  and  could  not ;  and  then  he  shook  the  gate 
with  his  arm  outstretched,  and  it  was  firm.  After  that,  he 
took  the  faggots  of  thorn  which  old  Adam  had  cut  from  the 
hedge  with  his  biil-kook,  and  warped  them  into  the  bars  of 
the  gate — the  rough  heads  undermost,  to  keep  out  the  pigs. 
When  all  was  finished,  he  looked  across  the  field,  and  said 
the  second  week  of  Sfay  was  late  to  sow  barley  ;  still,  if  it 
pleased  God,  they  might  have  a  good  crop  even  yet. 

And  old  Adam  said,  "  Ees,  master,  an'  it  please  God." 

Mr.  Hurst  then  bade  Adam  go  home  with  him  to  the  farm- 
house. Whereat,  when  they  arrived,  the  other  men  of  the 
farm  who  held  the  ploughs,  and  the  lads  who  drove  the 
ploughs,  and  the  head  carter,  nud  the  tlueshers,  and  the 
shepherd,  were  all  seated  in  the  kitchen  on  the  forms 
around  the  large  table.  And  Mrs.  Hurst  had  put  bread  on 
the  table  and  beer,  and  the  round  of  beef,  and  the  cold  chine 
of  pork,  and  the  cheese;  and  Mr.  Hurst  said  he  was  glad  to 
see  it  all  ready,  and  bade  the  men  begin.  It  had  always 
been  his  custom,  and  the  custom  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, in  Berrybill  farm,  to  give  God  thanks  and  the  men 
their  supper  at  the  end  of  seed-time  and  harvest;  and  he 
would  not,  he  said,  let  the  custom  go  down,  if  he  could  keep 
itup.  Yet  this  might  be  the  last  seed-time  they  would  all 
see  in  Berryhill  together.  The  great  event  which  hadjust 
happened,  and  which  they  were  all  to  be  engaged  in,  the 
last  duties  of  to-morrow  might  bring  about  changes  on  the 
Berry  estate  which  none  there  assembled  would  like 
to  see. 

AH  of  them  said  they  hoped  nothing  would  happen  to  put 
Mr.  Hurst  out  of  Berryhill  farm  ;  or  if  they  did  not  all  say 
bo,  they  looked  as  if  they  would  have  all  said  so  had  it  been 
necessary  for  all  to  speak.  Even  the  boys  ~ho  drove  the 
teams  at  plough,  and  scared  the  birds  from  the  seed  corn, 
seemed  as  if  they  would  have  said  they  hoped  Mr.  Hurst 
would  never  go  out  of  Berryhil),  had  not  their  mouths  been 
so  full  of  bread  and  meat  that  they  could  not  speak.  Old 
Adam  said  he  remembered  that  time  oue-and-fifty  years  as  if 
it  had  been  but  yesterday,  when  the  last  event  of  the  kind 
happened,  and  that  was  the  year  before  Mr.  Hurst  was 
born,  and  he  was  not  sure  but  there  was  barley  in  the  Well- 
burn  field  that  very  year. 

And  then  he  reckoned  how  many  times  he  had  known 
barley  in  that  field;  how  many  times  he  had  mown  it,  and 
how  often  it  had  been  reaped;  and  how  many  bushels  au 
acre  he  had  known  on  it  in  the  best  years;  and  what  was  the 
price  of  bailey  in  those  years,  and  what  the  price  of  wheat; 
and  when  wheat  was  at  a  certain  price,  what  bread  was  at  a 
gallon.  Aud  Mr.  Hurst  told  what  he  bed  made  per  acre  from 
that  field,  after  paying  the  rent  and  all  charges,  in  some  }ears 
when  it  was  barley,  and  some  years  when  it  was  wheat.  And 
the  shepherd  told  of  the  ev.es  with  two  lambs,  and  these 
lambs  he  had  seen  in  that  field  when  it  was  grass.  And  the 
ploughman  said  they  had  never  turned  up  soil  and  harrowed 
in  seed  in  better  order  than  the  soil  was  that  day.  And  Mr. 
Hurst  said,  that  to  their  credit  he  must  say  ihe  ridges  had 
never  been  more  neatly  finished  off,  aud  the  water  furrows 
drawn  more  evenly  and  expeditiously  in  any  field  on  Berry- 
hill farm  since  he  had  known  it  as  had  been  done  in  the 
Weilbnrn  that  day.  And  the  two  young  men  who  drew  the 
water  furrows  in  the  ridges  after  they  had  been  sown  and 
harrowed,  were  so  pleased  to  bear  their  master  speak  of  their 
work  in  such  a  measure  of  praise,  that  tired  as  they  were,  they 
would  have  gone  out  on  that  instant  and  furrowed  up  twenty 
fields  if  the  work  had  been  required,  and  never  have  felt  the 
shadow  of  discontent  upon  them.  They  would  have  done  any 
thing  to  please  Mr.  Hurst  and  one  another — run  a  race.leaped 
tbchurlles,  danced  a  hornpipe,  or  sunga  song;  and  they  were 
so  near  the  singing  point  of  good  fellowship,  that  Mr.  Hurst, 
perceiving  it,  said  "No,  not  on  this  occasion.  We  hav« 
always  had  a  song  on  such  nights  as  this  before ;  but  the 
solemn  and  mournful  duty  we  shall  be  all  engaged  in  to 
morrow  must  forbid  singing  and  jollity  to  night. ' 

And  then,  speaking  of  what  was  to  be  done  to-morrow, he 
said  the  horses  not  wanted  to  go  in  the  procession  would  be 
turned  into  the  meadow  to  grass.  Diamond  and  Dick,  the 
two  black  nagg,  would  be  taken  to  Crookley  Down,  to  join 
the  procession  ;  and  as  Adam  ""-as  old,  and  not  aide  to  walk 
as  he  once  could,  he  had  better  get  the  second  riding  saddle 
and  put  it  on  Rosy, and  ride.  But  Adam  said  he  would  not 
ride.  Mr.  Hurst  pressed  on  him  that  for  his  own  comfort 
he  should  do  so.  But  Ad;'m  said  no,  it  would  trouble  him 
too  much  to  get  on  and  off;  he  was  too  old  to  ride.  Besides, 
the  nobles  and  the  gentles  would  be  all  riding,  on  horses  or 
in  coaches  ;  no,  he  would  not  ride  ;  he  would  walk  on  foot, 
lie  had  walked  on  foot  on  the  last  occasion  of  the  kind,  this 
time  one  nnd-fifty  years,  and  he  would  walk  now. 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Hurst  said  they  would, in  that  case,  turn 
Rosy  into  the  meadow,  with  the  other  horses.  And  he  soon 
after  bade  them  all  good  night,  and  reminded  them  that  to- 
morrow would  soon  be  here.  Upon  which  the  mey.  de- 
parted, and  went  to  their  own  houses;  and  agreed  as  they 
went  that  the  sky  looked  as  if  to-morrow  would  be  a  fine 
day. 

Pass '.or;  II:  Foreshadowing  a  change. 
The  morning  of  to-morrow  came,  and  it  came  early.  It 
had  no  mountains  of  clouds  to  climb  over  to  make  it  late  ; 
no  fogs  to  wade  through,  to  make  it  ill-humoured  and  out  of 
countenance.  It  came  overflowing  with  the  joy  of  the 
year's  youtbfulncss.  It  carne  hand  in-hand  with  young 
summer;  not  the  full-grown,  full-dressed,  blooming  June, 
hot  with  May  in  her  girlhood— fairy-footed,  happy,  romping 
yonngMny.  On  her  head  were  the  first  of  the  forest  leaves, 
and  sprigs  of  budding  hawthorn,  from  the  hedge-rows. 
Around  her  feet  were  the  flowers  that  childhood  loves— the 
field-daisies,  and  the  cowslips.  She  tripped  along  the  copse- 
wood  sides,  where  the  cowslips  grow,  and  stood  on  tiptoe 
and  looked  into  birds'  ne.«,ts.  She  found  the  diligent  thrush 
on  her  warm  eggs,  and  dried  the  dew  from  her  hack,  ami 
bade  her  mate  sit  on  the  next  bough  and  sing  to  her,  and 
make  her  hapjry.  She  bade  the  bees,  that  had  not  been  with 


her  since  last  year,  come  with  her,  and  she  would  show  them 
where  blooming  gardens  were,  and  orchards.  And  the 
cherry  blossoms  that  had  slept  all  night  in  the  darkness,  and 
the  dew,  woke,  and  opened  their  eyes  as  infants  do;  and  she 
kissed  away  their  tears ;  and  bade  them,  and  the  birds,  aud 
the  bees,  join  all  together,  aud  bloom,  and  work,  and  sing. 
She  found  the  young  Forget-me-not,  infant  of  its  race,  and 
she  embraced  it,  welcomed  it  to  the  world,  and  called  it 
pretty.  The  primroses,  then  growing  old,  and  the  daisie  s, 
that  are  never  old,  she  found  on  the  grassy  margin  of  the 
farm  fields,  where  horses,  and  ploughs,  and  heavy-feeted 
men  had  trampled  and  crushed  them ;  and  she  lifted  their 
bruised  heads  and  healed  them,  and  made  them  look  up  and 
bloom  as  if  they  had  never  been  trodden  on. 

Wherever  she  set  her  young  foot  and  breathed  her  sweet 
breath,  deadness  came  to  life,  and  age  took  upon  itself  a 
new  youth.  So  frolicsome  was  she  that  she  would  touch 
the  log,  felled  last  winter,  that  had  neither  root  nor  branch, 
but  which  lay  at  the  carpenter's  shop  to  be  sawn  into  boards, 
and  even  it  would  put  out  buds  and  leaves.  Not  even  the 
despised  turnip,  from  the  farm-fields,  which  had  fallen  into 
the  winter  ditch,  and  was  there  abandoned  as  too  worthless 
to  be  recovered,  did  she  despise  aud  think  too  mean.  She 
touched  it;  and  it  felt  the  hand  of  life  upon  it,  aud  put  forth 
its  feeble  shoot  to  lay  hold  of  that  hand.  And  it  grew  in 
strength,  and  raised  itself  higher  aud  higher  every  day,  until 
it  burst  forth  in  bloom,  as  if  in  gratitude  and  praise  to  the 
Author  of  all  life,  whose  summer  angel  had  come  upon  the 
earth  and  had  not  overlooked  even  it,  the  lowliest  and  the 
lost. 

Early  as  the  morning  came,  Mr.  Hurst  and  his  men  came 
forth  from  bed  as  soon.  The  horses  not  to  be  used  that  day 
were  turned  out,  for  the  first  time  that  year,  to  grass ;  aud 
the  very  oldest  of  them,  even  old  Captain,  who  could  hardly 
reach  a  slow  trot  on  other  days,  snorted  and  threw  up  his 
hind-heels,  and  lay  down  and  tumbled,  and  got  up  again  and 
cantered,  so  pleased  was  he  with  liberty  and  the  first  day  of 
summer  grass.  As  for  the  younger  nags,  they  careered  at  the 
gallop  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  meadow,  below  Berry  turn- 
pike and  up  again,  and  into  the  river  itself.  And  the  ass 
followed  them  routing  with  delight;  aud  the  cows,  always 
sober  aud  disposed  to  graze  peacefully  at  that  time  of  the 
morning,  raised  their  tails  and  hobbled  after  the  ass  and  the 
slowest  of  the  horses.  And  the  geese  with  their  goslings, 
and  the  old  drake,  wsddled  to  the  meadow  and  cackled  and 
ate  grass,  though  it  was  ordered  they  were  not  to  go  there  ; 
aud  the  sows  and  the  young  pigs  went  too,  and  gave  much 
trouble  to  those  who  were  sent  to  bring  them  back  again. 

And  the  boy  Adam,  grandson  of  old  Adam,  was  out  at  the 
Wellburn  field  as  early  as  any  bird  of  the  morning,  to  keep 
the  rooks  and  the  wood  pigeons  from  the  barley-seed  sown 
yesterday.  Aud  never  had  rooks  to  contend  with  a  more 
vigilant  watcher  of  a  newly-sown  field ;  for  this  was  young 
Adam's  first  day  at  working  for  wages.  All  the  work  he  had 
done  before  had  been  voluntary,  and  paid  for  by  a  hunch  of 
bread  and  cheese.  Now  he  was  hired,  and  this  wa.s  his  be- 
ginning. Not  a  rook  alighted  nor  came  within  sight  of  him, 
even  on  wing,  but  he  shouted  to  it.  Aud  he  notonly  walked 
round  and  round  the  field — he  sometimes  ran  ;  and  though  he 
more  than  once  asked  himself  what  he  was  running  for,  he 
ran  again,  he  was  so  ligbt-apirited.aud  so  pleased  to  be  work- 
ing for  wages.  He  knew  the  squire  was  dead  ;  but  if  he  had 
been  made  squire  in  his  stead  he  could  not  have  been  more 
happy  than  he  was  at  being  advanced  to  earn  fourpeuce-half- 
penny  a-day,  and  to  have  his  dinner  in  a  bag  with  him,  to 
eat  it  in  the  field,  at  whatever  hour  he  chose.  He  knew  all 
the  people  were  going  to  meet  the  squire's  funeral  coming 
from  London,  at  Crookley  Down,  or  that  those  who  did  not 
go  to  Crookley  Down  to  meet  it  would  go  to  the  top  of  Mor 
ton-hill,  to  see  it  coming,  and  that  Morton-hill  was  three  miles 
away,  and  that  nobody  would  be  left  within  that  space  of 
three  miles  but  himself.  Still  he  was  pleased,  even  to  be 
left  alone,  because  he  had  been  told  that  the  care  of  every- 
thing on  the  farm  had  been  left  to  him. 

And  by  the  hour  before  mid-day  not  a  human  being  but 
himself  was  left  on  three  miles  of  country  between  Berry- 
hill farm  and  Morton  hill, — all  had  gone  to  meet  the  squire's 
funeral  coming  from  London.  But  long  before  that  hour, 
the  rooks  had  discovered  that  the  watcher  of  the  seed  corn 
had  nothing  more  formidable  to  keep  them  off  than  his  loud 
voice  and  a  stone  thrown  at  them  if  they  came  near  enough, 
and  which  stone  they  could  avoid,  and  still  pick  up  the  seed. 

And  they  did  pick  up  the  seed,  and  the  solitary  watcher 
could  not  prevent  them ;  but  at  last  they  flew  away,  one 
after  the  other,  until  only  two  were  lef',  and  everything 
around  him  was  silent,  ancrhe  almost  wished  that  those  two 
would  not  go  away.  But  first  one  of  them,  and  then  the 
other,  flapped  its  wings,  and  rose  into  the  air,  and  circled 
round  him,  and  went  away  and  left  him  alone.  And  the 
shining  sun  hud  also  gone,  and  the  south  was  black.  Mor- 
ton-hill had  its  darkly-wooded  north  side  towards  him,  aud 
it  was  black.  Everything  uvs  still,  not  a  chirrup  of  a  bird 
was  heard,  and  he  thought  he  felt  the  shadow  of  the  dark 
woodlands  of  Morton-hill,  and  of  the  black  clouds  above 
them,  falling  upon  him,  and  going  into  him,  and  taking  all 
the  pleasant  thoughts  that  were  in  his  mind,  and  turning 
them  upside  down,  and  making  them  horrid  and  fearful. 
One  of  these  fearful  thoughts  was,  that  this  might  be  the  last 
day;  that  everybody  and  everything  was  perhaps  dying  or 
deud,  and  nobody  left  in  the  world  but  himself;  that  the 
whole  world  was  putting  on  black  to  go  to  its  own  funeral ! 

There  was  a  tree  ;  he  would  go  up  into  that  tree  and  look 
all  round,  and  sec  if  there  was  any  living  or  moving  thing 
within  sight.  And  he  did  so,  and  almost  fell  from  the  tree 
with  fear  when  he  saw  the  white  roads  in  the  valley  below 
him  covered  with  a  moving  black  line  of  people,  and  horses 
and  coaches  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 

It  was  the  squire's  funeral ;  and  as  it  moved  on,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  sky  grew  deeper,  and  the  air  became  denser  and 
hotter,  and  more  silent  and  solemn,  until  about  the  time 
when  the  coffin  was  laid  in  the  family  vault  of  the  old  Abbey; 
at  which  time  there  was  not  an  unweeping  eye  in  or  near 
the  Abbey  grounds — for  he  had  been  a  good  squire,  and 
many  mourned  for  his  death,  and  those  who  did  not  weep  for 
grief  wept  because  others  did  so — they  could  not  restrain 
tears  upon  a  sorrowing  day,  in  sorrowing  company. 

The  darkness  of  the  sky  grew  deeper,  the  clouds  came 
nearer,  and  pressed  the  hot  thick  air  to  the  earth;  aud  as  the 
people  turned  from  the  death  vault  of  the  Abbey,  and  came 
out  of  the  Abbey  doors,  the  firmament  seemed  to  have  come 
down  from  its  place  in  the  heavens,  and  to  stand  upon  the 
earth,  and  crowd  into  a  heap  the  hearse  and  mourning 
conche3  and  black  horses,  aud  the  horsemen  and  the  foot 
people,  as  if  it  would  suffocate  them,  and  lay  them  all  where 
they  had  been  laying  the  squire's  coffin. 

Not  one  of  them  but  expected  to  see  every  moment  a  flash 
of  lightning  followed  by  a  burst  of  thunder.  But  there  was  no 
thunder.  Drops  of  rain — slow,  large,  and  uneven  in  their  slow 


dropping— came  down.  Then  they  ceased.  Then  they  be- 
gan again,  and  once  more  ceased.  And  gusts  of  wind,  that 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  dead,  came  through  the  Abbey  doors 
and  made  the  plumes  of  the  hearse  flutter,  aud  made  weak 
women,  and  men  weaker  than  w  omen,  think  they  saw  ghosts 
upon  the  wing  escaping  among  the  trees  by  the  chance  of 
the  Abbey  vaults  being  open. 

And  the  wind  rose  into  conflict  with  the  rain,  and  neither 
yielded  to  the  other;  both  came  on  pouring  and  blowing,  and 
the  heat  went  as  if  it  had  never  been  a  warm  day,  and  left 
nothing  but  cold,  and  people  shivering  in  the  cold  and  the 
wet  for  the  remainder  of  that  day  ;  or  marvelling  when  they 
kiudled  good  fires  at  home  to  warm  and  dry  themselves,  that 
the  weather  should  have  changed  so  unaccountably  ;  or 
prophesying  when  they  tried  to  warm  and  dry  themselves, 
and  could  not  become  comfortable,  that,  "  who  could  tell  but 
this  day  was  the  forerunner  of  evil  days  to  Berry  estate  I  " 
The  old  told  the  young  of  such  foreshadowing  of  changing 
fate,  which  they  had  heard  of  in  their  young  days.  And  the 
young  did  not  resist  the  prophecy. 

And  evil  days  to  Berry  estate  did  come,  and  to  Berryhill 
Farm  before  long.  But  when  we  recount,  as  we  may  pos- 
sibly do  in  a  few  other  passages  of  Mr.  Hurst's  life,  the 
causes  that  brought  about  those  evil  days,  we  shall  see  that 
the  state  of  the  weather  at  the  old  squire's  funeral  was  not 
one  of  them,  though  the  death  of  the  squire  was. 

One  who  iias  Whistled  at  the  Plough. 


The  "Mark  Lane  Express"  and  Free  Trade. — 
We  noticed  on  Wednesday  last,  the  leaning  which  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  was  beginning  to  show  towards  Free  Trade- 
opinions.  In  its  number  of  Monday  last,  the  bias  is  still 
more  decided ;  indeed,  its  principal  article  would  have  been 
quite  in  character  in  a  journal  devoted  to  Free  Trade.  The 
writer  says : 

"It  is  passing  strange  that,  despite  the  serious  apprehensions 
of  a  considerable  number,  and  the  positive  conviction  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  agricultural  body,  that  the  proposed  measures 
of  the  Government,  if  passed  into  law,  will  most  materially 
affect  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
there  seems  no  lack  of  disposition  to  embark  capital  in  the 
pursuit,  that  improved  appliances  are  brought  in  nid  with  more 
earnestness  than  heretofore,  aud  an  increased  vigour  manifested 
incompatible  with  the  dreary  prospects  that  would  seem  to 
await  the  result  of  their  labours.  We  are  sensibly  alive  to  the 
indomitable  perseverance  of  our  countrymen;  we  know  that 
there  are  no  men  more  brave,  more  resolute,  more  determined, 
or  who  will  advance  on  a  forlorn  hope  with  more  firmness  and 
determination ;  but  yet,  forlorn  though  it  be,  there  is  even  in 
that  case  a  '  hope.'  Must  we  then  come  to  the  conclusiou  that 
the  British  fanners  are  resolved  to  display  in  their  peaceful  oc- 
cupation that  spirit  of  determination  to  meet  an  ordeal  which 
threatens  ruin  to  themselves  and  families,  entertaining  slill  the 
'  hope  '  that  the  result  may  not  be  forlorn,  but  that  they  may 
surmount  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  seem  to  await 
them  ?  We  conscientiously  believe  that  such  is  the  case  with 
many  of  those  who  entertain  serious  apprehensions  for  the  fu- 
ture. If  such  be  the  spirit  of  the  British  farmer,  that  tricked  and 
deceived  as  he  has  been,  he  is  prepared  to  exert  his  energies  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  occupation,  and  that  he  is  met  by  his  landlord  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  exigencies  of  the  times  require,  who  can 
form  an  estimate  of  the  probable  produce  of  the  soil  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ?" 

If,  as  the  Mark  Lane  Express  anticipates,  the  farmers  are 
disposed  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  determination,  in  their 
struggle  with  their  foreign  competitors,  we  quite  agree  in 
the  conclusion,  that  noone  can  form  an  idea  of  the  prosperity 
to  which  agriculture  may  attain. 

M.  Guizot  on  Free  Trade — The  discussion  on  the 
commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Belgium  was  resumed 
on  Monday  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  derived  all  its  in- 
terest from  a  speech  delivered  by  M.  Guizot  on  his  commer- 
cial policy,  and  which  the  honourable  member  wound  up 
thus  : 

"Putting  aside  the  legitimate  interests  of  Free  Trade,  which 
I  am  far  from  disavowing,  there  are  others  which  call  for  the  at- 
tention of  the  Govemmsut.  There  is  always  at  a  given  time  a 
defined  state  in  the  capital  employed  in  production,  and  in  the 
6ame  way  a  defined  state  of  national  labour.  It  is  a  serious  act 
to  cause  disorder  iu  a  capital  thus  employed,  either  as  regards 
its  investments,  or  the  use  it  is  turned  to :  it  is  a  serious  act  to 
cause  disorder  in  the  labour  of  production — to  change  it,  or  dis- 
place it.  Numerous  interests  would  suffer  from  it — interests 
which  have  as  urgent  a  claim  to  protection  as  any  others.  The 
evil  consequences  would  be  still  greater,  as  influential  and  poli- 
tical interests  would  be  compromised. 

"This  is  a  question  of  public  interest — one  of  those  state 
questions  which  demands  the  undivided  attention  of  a  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  say  this  to  reject  in  an  absolute  manner  all 
change  in  the  economical  system  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
greater  concessions  must  not  be  allowed  to  Free  Trade  than 
have  already  been  conceded  ;  I  am  far  from  thinking  so  ;  its  end 
is  an  increase  of  intercourse  between  nations,  the  maintenance 
of  the  blessings  of  pence,  and  the  establishing  of  that  peace  on  a 
fh  m  footing ;  but  the  first  condition  of  this  great  work  is  to  pro- 
ceed generally,  and  not  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  in  the  esta- 
blished order  of  things,  which,  instead  of  being  salutary,  would 
cause  disorder.  This  is  au  imperious  duty  of  the  Goverment — ■ 
a  part  and  parcel  of  all  well-founded  legitimate  and  healthy- 
policy.  And  in  the  great  example,  so  often  quoted  in  the  Cham- 
bers, and  which  is  takiug  place  at  our  very  gates,  you  may  be  as- 
suied  that  this  principle  is  much  more  respected  than  it  seems 
to  a  first  and  superficial  glance. 

"Gentlemen,  our  commercial  policy  has  Dot  neglected  any 
one  of  the  great  duties  imposed  upon  it ;  it  has  acted  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  tending  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  separate  nations  ;  to 
facilitate  and  extend  their  commercial  relations ;  to  consolidate 
them  by  a  general  harmony  so  dear  to  ail;  such  has  ever  been 
the  aim  of  our  commercial  policy.  But  at  the  same  time,  as 
was  its  duty,  it  remained  conservative,  avoiding  fo  occas iou  auy 
disorder  in  the  state  of  things  actually  established  in  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  and  of  the  labour  whence  riches  are  derived. 
This  was  our  duty,  and  we  trust  we  have  fulfilled  it.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  any  Government  in  its  senses  and  any  length  of 
time  in  power,  will  feel,  as  we  have  felt,  the  imperious  necessity 
ofacconiplishing  it.  This  was  the  twofold  idea  which  presided 
over  all  our  acts  of  commercial  policy,  over  the  treaty  now  un- 
der discussion,  as  over  the  other  treaties  concluded  between 
Sardinia  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  over  other  cornrnerci'd 
negotiations  now  pending.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  policy  in 
general  is  a  stranger  to  these  transactions  ;  we  hold  that  national 
industry  owes  a  tribute  to  national  policy;  hut  we  at  the  same 
time  deem  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  restrict  this  tribute 
within  the  smallest  limits  ;  to  ward  off  from  industry  as  well  as 
from  other  great  public  interests,  all  disorder,  all  sudden  change, 
which,  being  unexpected,  might  be  fatal." 

Soda. — When  this  article  was  "protected"  by  a  duty  its 
sale  was  unimportant.  A  first-rate  grocer  in  a  town  like 
Leicester,  for  instance,  would  think  '-iewt.  a  large  order  to 
give  a  traveller  at  one  time.  Now,  however,  that  the  article 
is  entirely  exempted  from  duty,  the  same  grocer  ordered  10 
tons'  weight  instead  of  ^  cwt.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
take  the  duty  off,  the  manufacturers  of  the  article,  like  the 
lauded  interest  with  corn,  petitioned  against  its  removal, 
and  predicted  their  own  removal  in  consequence.  So  great, 
however,  has  been  the  demand  for  the  article,  that  it  is  ex- 
ported to  nearly  every  part  of  Europe  and  to  America,  as 
well  as  to  our  colonies. — Leicester  Chronicle. 
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AGKICULTUKE. 

DEFEND  THE  LABOURERS  FROM  PRO- 
TECTION. 

It  seems  that  the  squires  of  Dorsetshire  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  up  their  notoriety  to  the  last.  Known 
throughout  Europe  as  the  scandal  of  Britain,  they 
persist  in  blazoning  their  shamo  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Dorsetshire  is  the  county  in  which,  of  all 
England,  landlordism  reigns  supreme.  The  squire- 
archy dispose  of  the  county  representation  at  their 
will  and  pleasure.  Game  preserving  is  the  rule  of 
the  county  ;  good  farming  the  exception,  if  it  exists 
at  all.  The  labouring  population  is  said  to  be  re- 
dundant, yet  there  is  less  capital,  and  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  to  the  acreage  in  farming  the 
cultivated  lands  in  Dorsetshire  than  in  any  other 
English  county.  What  more  need  be  said  ?  Yet  it 
must  be  added,  that  there  are  wide  tracts  of  land,  now 
in  waste  and  woodland,  which  only  require  to  be  cul- 
tivated to  give  full  employment  to  the  labouring  po- 
pulation. Moreover,  if  the  Dorsetshire  vales  were  to 
be  completely  drained,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  county 
would  not  produce  labourers  enough  to  do  the  work. 
Nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  farmers 
to  farm  Dorsetshire  as  well  as  Lincolnshire  is 
farmed.  But  landlordism,  surrounded  by  hosts  0' 
obsolete  notions  and  fantastic  prejudices,  bearing  in 
its  heart  the  direst  feelings  of  tyranny,  forbids  it ; 
and,  meanwhile,  how  fare  the  Dorsetshire  labourers? 
Why,  it  was  made  a  moot  point  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  few  nights  ago,  by  two  protectionist 
Dorsetshire  members,  whether  the  average  rate  of 
wages  for  able-bodied  men  in  Dorsetshire  is  7s.  or 
7s.  6d.  a  week  ! ! 

It  appears  that  tho  senior  member  for  the  county, 
Mr.  G.  Bankes,  made  the  destitute  condition  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  the  ground  of  some  attack  on  the 
policy  of  tho  Government — forgetful  of  the  old  pro- 
verb about  those  who  live  in  glass  houses — and 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  retort  that  in  his  own 
county,  and  on  his  own  estates,  the  destitution  and 
degradation  of  the  labouring  classes  might  bo  stated 
as  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan,  member  for  Shaftesbury,  in 
Dorsetshire — a  gentleman  who  seems  to  want  the 
logical  faculty  of  drawing  conclusions  from  pre- 
mises, who  looks  one  way  and  goes  another,  argues 
against,  and  votes  for,  monopoly — had  just  pub- 
lished, in  the  Times,  a  correspondence  between  him- 
self and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  with  respect 
to  the  refusal  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  to  give  relief 
to  an  agricultural  labourer,  whom  Mr.  Sheridan 
thought  to  be  entitled  to  it.  Mr.  Sheridan's  letter 
was  reprinted  in  The  League  of  last  week.  The 
substance  is  this, — he  was  applied  to  by  labourers 
in  full  employment  to  interfere  on  their  behalf,  that 
the  men  earned  but  7s.  a-week,  out  of  which  they 
had  Is.  Od.  a-week  to  pay  for  rent,  were  compelled 
by  their  employers  to  take  inferior  grain  at  full 
market  price,  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  91.  per  acre  for 
a  bit  of  potato  ground.  Mr.  Sheridan  visited  them, 
and  found  them  at  dinner  on  "  boiled  horse-beans 
and  turnip-tops."  We  do  not  know  that  any  details 
can  deepen  the  misery  of  such  a  picture,  and  it  is 
beside  our  present  purpose  so  to  do.  But  there  is 
one  thing  mentioned  by  the  complaining  labourers 
which  distinctly  marks  the  ordinary  rate  of  Dorset- 
shire wages,  namely  that  when  at  job-work,  such  as 
threshing,  kc,  the  price  is  always  so  set  that  no 
more  than  7s.  a-week  can  be  earned!  That  is  a 
fact  worth  more  as  a  guide  to  tho  rate  of  wages  than 
all  the  assertions,  general  or  particular,  of  all  the 
landlords  of  the  county. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Floyer,  one  of  the  new  mem- 
bers for  Dorsetshire,  .freshly  scut  to  Parliament  to 
represent  the  monopolist  landocracy  of  the  county, 
ventured  to  charge  Mr.  Sheridan  with  the  publica- 
tion of  falsehoods,  and  to  deny  that  in  Dorsetshire 
wages  arc  so  low  as  7s.  a  week.  Upon  the  third 
reading  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Corn  Bill,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  monopolist  Marquis  of  Granby  hud 
based  his  defence  of  monopoly  on  the  assumption 
that  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  vary  with, 
and  in  proportion  to,  tho  price  of  corn,  Mr.  Sheridan 
came  forward  to  correct  the  imputation  on  his  pwi 
veracity.  A  few  passages  from  that  speech  conclu- 
sively overturn  the  protectionist  fallacies  about 
rural  wages,  and  place  tho  Dorsetshire  squires  in  no 


very  favourable  light  before  the  public.  Mr.  She. 
ridan  said : 

"It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  tlie  house  thnt  the 
noble  lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  reply  to  some  ob- 
servations made  by  the  senior  member  for  the  county  of 
Dorset  (Mr.  G.  Bankes),  suggested  that  the  honourable 
member  would  be  more  properly  occupied  in  comparing  the 
agricultural  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  Dorsetshire  than 
that  of  the  peasantry  in  Ireland.  With  all  respect  to  the 
honourable  member,  he  must  say  he  thought  this  was  very 
sound  and  wholesome  advice,  and  he  hoped  /licit  the  honour- 
able member  and  his  colleagues  would  take  it  into  tlieir  con- 
sideration." 

He  then  adverted  to  Mr.  Floyer's  contradiction  of 
his  own  statement,  as  to  wages  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
said  that  he  had  in  consequenco  written  to  several 
persons  in  the  county,  clergymen,  guardians  of 
unions,  and  so  forth.  The  Rev.  Sidney  Godolphin 
Osborne,  whose  full  exposure  of  the  destitute  con- 
dition and  miserable  abodes  of  the  Dorsetshire  poor 
our  readers  will  remember,  in  reply  said  : 

"  I  have  read  with  much  astonishment  the  speech  of 
Floyer.  I  send  you  a  statistical  return  of  the  Blandford 
Union,  made  three  years  ago,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true  in 
the  present  year.  At  the  time  it  was  made  I  was  chairman 
of  the  union,  and  tested  its  truth  myself.  In  18-13  some- 
thing between  one-seventh  and  one-eighth  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation were  paupers.  The  average  pay  of  the  union — the 
best,  I  believe,  in  the  county — did  not,  I  believe,  reach  eight 
shillings  a  week,  including  carters. 

And  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  "brother  of  a  monopo- 
list member  of  that  name,  replied  : 

"  I  do  not  understand  Floyer's  saying  that  he  never  knew 
wages  so  low  as  seven  shillings  a  week,  for  I  have  known 
several  instances  of  the  kind,  and  if  you  are  below  the  mark 
in  stating  seven  shillings  as  the  average  amouut  of  wages, 
it  is  only  sixpence  under  the  mark." 

Nor  is  that  all.  Mr.  Floyer  is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Dorchester  Board  of  Guardians ;  and  although 
he  had  week  after  week  signed  his  name  to  the  ap- 
plication book  for  relief,  in  which  7s.  are  constantly 
named  as  the  ordinary  weekly  wages,  yet  he  ven- 
tured to  assert  in  tho  House  of  Commons  that  he 
did  not  know  any  case  in  which  wages  so  low 
had  been  paid.  Thus  writes  the  relieving  officer 
of  the  Dorchester  Union  to  Mr.  Sheridan  : 

"  I  believe  that  the  average  wages  in  ray  district  does  not 
exceed  more  than  from  7s.  to  7s.  (id.  per  week  ;  and  I  think 
that  the  extract  which  I  send  fully  bears  me  out  in  that 
opinion." 

He  had  been  asked  whether  any  labourers  had 
received  more  than  8s.  a  week,  and  bis  answer  was> 
"  I  cannot  point  to  any  case  in  my  district."  After 
reading  the  extract  sent  by  the  relieving  officer, 
Mr.  Sheridan  said : 

"As  to  the  district  of  the  Blandford  Union,  the  wages  there 
were  on  the  average  7s.  a  week.  House  rent  was  high,  the 
cottages  dilapidated  and  unhealthy,  and  fuel  scarce  and 
dear.  In  the  Monkton  district  wages  were  8s ;  house-rent, 
Is.  to  Is.  Gd.,  but  for  this  large  gardens  were  attached  to  the 
cottages.  About  Anderston  the  wages  were  7s.  About 
Hilton,  7s.,  with  low  house  rent.  About  Milpoint  7s.,  with 
house  rent  from  Is.  (id.  to  2s.  About  Spetsbury  from  7s.  to 
8s.,  house  rent  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  About  Howton  8s.,  house 
rent,  Is.  About  Kingston  from  7s.  to  8s.,  with  high  house 
rent.  Here,  however,  the  labourers  had  potato  ground  free. 
Fuel,  however,  was  scarce  and  dear.  About  Strickland  wages 
were  from  7s.  to  8s.,  house  rent  fiom  11.  to  3/.  per  annum. 
About  Felton  the  wages  for  single  men  were  Os.,  for  married 
men  7s. ;  house  rent  was  high." 

He  afterwards  said  these  low  wages  were  not  ex- 
ceptional cases,  but  rather  form  the  rule,  and 
added : 

"Now,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  how  could  a  man  be  up  to 
his  work  on  horse-beans  and  turnip-tops  ?  He  stated,  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  that  Ihc  labourers'  cottages  wi  re  so 
small,  so  dilapidated,  and  so  crowded,  that  they  engendered 
disease  and  immorality ,  that  tlieir  wages  were  scandalously 
low,  quite  inadequate  for  the  support  of  the  labourer  and 
his  family.  These  were  not  his  opinions  alone,  they  were 
the  opinions  of  the  resident  clergy  and  gentry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  they  were  also  the  opinions  expressed  at  a 
public  meeting  at  Stourminster,  by  the  noble  lord  the  late 
member  for  Dorsetshire,  an  expression  of  opinion  which,  as 
he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  believed,  had-  cost  him  his  seal '  in  that 
house.  Now,  it  might  be  said,  how  could  he,  with  these  opi- 
nions— with  these  details  staring  him  in  the  face — how 
could  he,  after  the  expression  of  his  desire  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  labouring  classes,  have  the  courage  to 
oppose  the  measure  which  the  right  honourable  baronet  had 
brought  in  ?  " 

Yet,  with  singular  inconsistency,  Mr.  Sheridan 
said  he  "  did  not  see  how  the  withdrawal  of  all  pro- 
tection would  havo  tho  effect  of  improving  the  con. 
dition  of  the  agricultural  labourer." 

Is  Mr.  Sheridan  incapable  of  reasoning?  At  all 
events,  on  his  own  showing,  they  cannot  be  worse 
off  than  at  present ;  and  he  admits  that  "  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  will  give  a  stimulus  to  trade  and 
cause  an  increased  demand  for  labour."  Does  he 
supppse  that  suoh  effects  will  not  operate  on  Dor- 
setshire? Or,  perhaps,  he  thirties  that  the  preju- 
dices of  landlordism  in  that  county  aro  such  as  to 
bar  every  kind  of  rural  improvement  ?    Badly  as 


the  Dorsetshhc  squires  stand  before  the  world,  wo 
do  not  believe  they  will  long  resist  the  tide  of  im- 
provement in  husbandry,  which  will  set  hi  with 
unrestricted  trade,  and  that  simply  because  their 
own  interests  will  compel  them  to  adopt  a  wiser 
course. 

Yet,  protectionist  as  he  is,  Mr.  Sheridan  com- 
pletely overturns  the  plea  for  protection,  founded 
on  the  interest  it  is  pretended  the  labourers  havo 
in  monopoly.    He  said  : 

"The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  stated  that 
the  price  of  labour  depended  upon  the  price  of  corn.  He 
did  not  agree  with  the  noble  lord  in  that — indeed,  lio  thought 
that  the  question  had  been  fgr  ever  set  at  rest.  He  main- 
tained that  in  Dorsetshire  wages  never  varied,  whether, 
wheat  was  20/.  or  10/.  per  load,  and  referred  to  a  letter 
from  a  Dorsetshire  labourer,  complaining  of  the  treat- 
ment experienced  by  his  class  at  the  hands  of  the  farmers, 
who  would  not  allow  the  labourer  to  earn  more  than  7s. 
a-week,  which  '  made  their  lives  bitter,  and  them  to  wish 
for  the  grave.' 

And  again  : 

"  He  would  remind  the  house  that  at  this  moment,  trade 
was  nourishing  and  labour  in  demand ;  still  he  would  ven  - 
ture his  life  that  there  had  not  been  an  increase  in  the  wages 
of  the  Dorsetshire  labourer;  that  now,  when  wheat  was 
from  Otis,  to  60s1,  a  quarter,  the  rate  of  remuneration  to  the 
agricultural  labourer  was  the  same  as  it  had  been,  last  year, 
when  wheal  was  17s." 

When  the  Dorsetshire  squires  shall  enable  their 
tenants  to  improvo  their  farms,  by  granting  fair 
leases  for  long  terms  of  years,  without  the  reserva- 
tion of  game,  then,  and  then  only,  will  wages  in  Dor- 
setshire rise. 

Mr.  Floyer  attempted  to  escape  from  his  position: 

"  In  his  neighbourhood  the  common  rale  of  wages  was  7s. 
at  the  lowest,  with  a  house  free,  a  garden,  some  fuel,  and  a 
patch  of  potato  ground — advantages  which,  taking  the  value 
of  the  house  to  be  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  week,  might  be  esli 
mated  as  raising  the  rate  of  wages  to  about  9s." 

Now,  had  this  been  true,  the  rate  is  scanty 
enough  ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  house-rent  is  usually, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  one  hundred,  paid 
by  the  Dorsetshire  labourer  out  of  his  slender  pit- 
tance of  7s.  a-week.  We  say  this  advisedly,  and 
upon  the  authority  of  those  who  have  long  known 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  Dorsetshire  peasantry. 
And  we  doubt  whether  the  average  is  so  high  as  7s. 
a-week,  for  there  are  more  able-bodied  single  men 
receiving  less  than  that  sum  than  the  number  of 
those  who  get  8s.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  man  who  receives  8s.  a-week  is  always 
carter,  shepherd,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and 
gives  extra  labour  fully  equivalent  to  the  additional 
weekly  shilling. 

However,  refutation  takes  no  effect  on  the  mono- 
polists. Facts  seem  to  make  no  impression  on  their 
minds;  for,  notwithstanding  the  correction  of  a  fel- 
low monopolist,  Mr.  Miles  with  the  utmost  stolidity 
afterwards,  during  the  same  evening,  asserted, 
"  that  protection  was  a  system  adapted  to  benefit 
the  labourers  f ! ! "  How  has  the  system  of  pro- 
tection benefited  the  Dorsetshire  labourers? 


WHERE'S   THE    OBSTACLE  TO  GOOD 
HUSBANDRY  ? 

There  is  something  wrong  somewhere  in  the  farming 
business ;  else  why  are  farmers  alone,  of  all  the  industrious 
of  the  nation,  unable  to  go  alone  ?  Why  has  it  been 
said  they  must  have  "  protection  ?"  Why  are  they  bc- 
lecturcd  by  every  squire  who  gets  a  smattering  of  che- 
mistry, and  seeks  to  use  it,  like  an  alchemist,  to  convert 
his  clods  into  gold,  to  uphold  his  rents  ? 

But  agricultural  chemistry  and  scientific  fanning  arc 
not  what  farmers  want.  They  must  have  something 
else  first.  Don't  let  us  be  misunderstood  ;  wc  by  no 
means  depreciate  the  value  of  science  in  connection  with 
husbandry.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk  about  scientific 
farming  to  the  yearly  tenant,  who  incurs  great  hazard  in 
undertaking  even  the  most  common  improvements.  Wc 
say  advisedly,  formers  are  ready  to  farm  with  science 
and  enterprise  as  soon  as  the  landowners  will  let  them. 

Let  the  farmers  look  at  the  following  description  of 
tlieir  class,  given  by  Mr.  Caylcy,  the  monopolist  member 
for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  which  he  used 
as  an  argument  for  resisting  the  Government  measure 
on  the  importation  of  corn : 

"Mr.  Ellis  had  been  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
and  portions  of  his  evidence  before  the  committee  of  1W6 
quoted.  He  (Mr.  Cayley)  distinctly  remembered  the  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Ellis  (being  one  of  the  committee) ;  but  who 
was  Mr.  Ellis?  He  was  a  farmer  and  also  n  market  gar- 
dener. Did  the  farmers  of  England  consist  of  market  gar- 
deners ?  Were  they  all  large  farmers  and  men  of  educa- 
tion ?  Were  they  all  of  that  class  ?  No,  they  were  not. 
They  had  risen  from  the  labouring  classes;  many  of  them 
had  been  old  servants  in  the  employment  of  large  landed 
proprietors,  who  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  ulti- 
mate possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  and  who  eventually  were 
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enabled  to  obtain  that  possession,  by  investing  the  earnings 
of  their  earlier  years.  Such  men- composed,  in  his  opi- 
nio*, THE  MAJORITY  OF  THE    FARMERS    OF    ENGLAND  ; 

the  exceptions  were  those  who  had  large  capital,  and  those 
who  received  a  liberal  education.  It  was  the  former  class — 
the  smock-frock  farmers,  he  might  call  them — who  would  be 
most  affected  by  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws." 

Hear  this,  ye  farmers  of  England  !  Look  at  the  above 
picture  of  your  class  drawn  by  one  of  your  protectionist 
"  friends  ! !"  This  is  the  condition  to  which  the  mo- 
nopolist squires  would,  if  they  could,  reduce  you — a 
bettermost  kind  of  upper  servants. 

We  deny  that  farmers  with  little  capital  are  benefited 
by  monopoly  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  suffered  more 
from  it  than  farmers  of  ampler  means;  but  it  seems  now 
confessed  that  it  is  to  protect  the  "  old  servant"  class  of 
farmers  that  the  community  is  to  be  afflicted  by  mono- 
poly. 

But  away  with  such  silly  twaddlers  as  Mr.  Cay  ley, 
and  their  nonsense  about  "  old  servant "  farmers,  and 
let  us  see  what  those  who  write  and  speak  for  the 
farmers,  the  real  farmers  of  England,  are  writing  and 
talking  about.  Now  the  Mark  Lane  Express  is  per- 
haps the  most  accurate  representative  of  farmers'  opi- 
nions of  the  day,  and  what  do  we  find  the  objects  of  that 
journal  ?  Why,  to  justify  the  farmers  from  imputations 
of  want  of  skill  and  enterprise,  and  to  show  that  bigotted 
adherence  to  obsolete  visages,  which  has  so  retarded 
agriculture,  is  not  fairly  attributable  to  the  farmers  ; 
and  it  seeks  to  place  the  blame  where  blame  is  due, 
upon  the  landlords.  Contrast  the  following  remarks 
on  the  coming  Corn  Law  with  Mr.  Cayley's  puerili- 
ties : 

"It  is  passing  strange  that,  despite  the  serious  apprehen- 
sions of  a  considerable  number,  and  the  positive  conviction 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  agricultural  body,  that  the  pro- 
posed measures  of  the  Government,  if  passed  into  law,  will 
most  materially  affect  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  there  seems  no  lack  of  disposition  to  em- 
bark  capital  in  the  pursuit,  that  improved  appliances  are 
brought  in  aid  with  more  earnestness  than  heretofore,  and 
an  increased  vigour  manifested  incompatible  with  the  dreary 
prospects  which  would  seem  to  await  the  result  of  their 
labours.  We  are  sensibly  alive  to  the  indomitable  perseve- 
rance of  our  countrymen  :  we  know  that  there  are  no  men 
more  brave,  more  resolute,  more  determined,  or  who  will 
advance  on  a  forlorn  hope  with  more  firmness  and  determi- 
nation ;  but  yet,  forlorn  though  it  be,  there  is  even  in  that 
case  a  'hope.'  M  ist  we,  then, come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  British  farmers  are  resolved  to  display  in  their  peaceful 
occupation  that  spirit  of  determination  to  meet  an  ordeal 
■which  threatens  ruin  to  themselves  and  families,  entertain- 
ing still  the  'hope'  that  the  result  may  not  be  forlorn,  but 
that  they  may  surmount  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
seem  to  await  them  ?" 

Here  is  a  quiet  vein  of  sarcasm,  directed  to  the  loud- 
tongued  prophets  of  ruin  to  farmers,  from  Free  Trade  ; 
to  which  prophecies  the  farmers  are  calmly  giving  the 
lie  by  "embarking"  more  "  capital  in  that  pursuit." 

But  the  issue  does  not  rest  with  the  farmer  alone.  He 
is  ready  to  do  his  part,  and  more  than  his  part ;  but 
how  is  he  backed  by  the  landlord  ?  See  what  the 
farmers'  advocate  says  on  the  subject : 

"  If  such  be  the  spirit  in  which  the  British  farmer,  tricked 
and  deceived  as  he  has  been,  is  prepared  to  exert  his  ener- 
gies in  the  pursuit  of  his  occupation,  and  that  he  is  met  by 
Lis  landlord  in  such  a  manner  as  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
require,  who  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  probable  produce  of 
the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  We  hear  much  of  the 
necessity  of  stimulating  the  tenant  farmers  to  increased  ex- 
ertion, of  rousing  them  from  their  old  jog-trot  habits,  of 
forcing  them  to  cast  aside  their  antiquated  prejudices ;  but 
what,  we  ask,  is  the  extent  of  reform  required  of  the  tenantry 
as  compared  with  the  landlords  1  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  tluit,  taking  the  landlords  as  a  body  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  management  of  their  estates,  and  the  tenantry  as 
a  body  so  far  as  regards  the  management  of  their  farms, 
the  former  are  centuries  behind  the  latter." 

This  is  strictly  true.  Nor  do  the  landlords  employ 
the  most  competent  agents ;  but  even  the  agents  are  far 
a-hcad  of  their  employers,  though  often  fearful  drags 
upon  enterprising  farmers. 

The  tenants,  however,  have  found  out  that  to  be  suc- 
cessful, they  must  be  secure  of  reaping  where  they  have 
sown,  and  that  they  must  attain  social  independence. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  say  : 

"  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  know  that  the  tenant  farmers 
are  beginning  to  look  into  their  real  position,  and  that  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  will,  beyond  a  doubt,  be 
speedily  better  understood  and  better  defined.  We  cannot 
concur  in  the  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  a  kind  and 
friendly  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  latter  must 
be  kept  in  a  slate  of  dependence  upon  the  former.  In  a  pri- 
mitive state  of  society,  that  species  of  connection  might  be 
not  ouly  agreeable  but  useful  to  all  parties;  but  to  the  tenant 
farmer  of  these  times,  who  possesses  an  educated  mind  and 
independent  spirit,  the  surest  bond  of  friendship  between 
himself  and  his  landlord  will  be,  a  reciprocity  of  interests, 
and  the  recognition  of  his  just  rights,  as  well  of  position  as 
of  property.  By  the  time  that  the  question  of  '  tenant 
right '  has  been  discussed  at  the  various  farmers'  clubs 
throughout  the  country  (and  we  trust  it  will  be  in  every  one 
before  the  year  1816  has  expired),  we  mav  hope  that  tenants 
generally  will  begin  to  understand  the  subject  better,  and 
that  the  landlords  will  see  that  instead  of  lessening  the  value 
of  their  estates,  or  decreasing  their  legitimate  influence,  it 
will  have  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  both." 

The  abrogation  of  the  delusions  of  protection  was  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  assertion  of  independence 


by  the  tenant  farmers  ;  the  game  has  been  well  opened 
for  them  by  the  Free  Traders,  and  we  shall  be  mistaken 
if  the  farmers  do  not  play  it  out. 


FLAX  CULTURE. 
The  growth  of  flax  fs  attracting  the  attention  of  vast 
numbers  of  farmers,  who  see  that  by  the  ordinary  four- 
course  system  all  has  not  been  done  for  husbandry  of 
which  it  is  capable.  We  learn  also  that  fabrics  of  flax 
are  coming  more  into  use  than  heretofore,  and  that  there 
is  every  prospect  of  an  increased  demand  for  flax,  which, 
however,  at  present  sells  at  prices  amply  remunerative 
to  the  grower.  At  this  time,  therefore,  the  publication 
by  Mr.  Warnes  of  his  book  "  On  the  Flax  Crop,  and  the 
Use  of  its  Seed"  (printed  by  Clowes  and  Son)  is  very 
opportune. 

The  readers  of  The  League  will  be  well  aware  of 
the  general  outline  of  Mr.  Warnes's  plans.  He  grows 
flax  ;  and  in  preparing  the  stalk  for  the  spinner,  em- 
ploys at  good  wages  so  many  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, that  it  is  quite  clear,  that  should  the  growth  of 
flax  become  general,  it  will  at  once  furnish  employment 
for  all  our  (so-called )  redundant  agricultural  popula- 
tion. The  growth  of  flax  too  is  very  profitable  ;  then  why 
is  it  not  more  grown  ?  There  is  a  notion  that  it  is  an 
exhausting  crop,  and  most  leases  forbid  its  cultivation  ; 
but  it  is  not  so,  provided  the  seed  be  consumed  on  the 
farm  for  feeding  stock.  On  the  contrary,  the  culti- 
vation of  flax  and  consumption  of  the  seed  is  one  of  the 
most  certain  means  of  improving  the  fertility  of  all  kinds 
of  soils.  The  great  object  required  for  the  general  in- 
troduction of  flax  culture  is,  that  there  should  be  per- 
sons to  purchase  the  stalks  in  their  raw  state  from  the 
growers  :  for  though  the  manufacture  of  the  stalk  into 
flax  is  not  very  difficult,  it  is  not  st'ictly  a  farming  pro- 
cess, and  will  not  be  readily  adopted  by  the  general  run 
of  farmers.  However,  we  have  no  doubt  that  as  the 
growth  extends,  a  class  of  flax-dressers  will  soon 
arise. 

Another  part  of  Mr.  Warnes's  plan  is  feeding  cattle 
with  the  seed  (linseed)  crushed,  boiled,  and  mixed  with 
cut  straw,  grass,  &c,  and  a  little  meal ;  and  that  in 
boxes,  by  which  the  manure  is  improved  and  econo- 
mised. 

We  cannot  give  an  extract  from  the  book  more  useful 
te  our  farming  readers  than  Mr.  Warnes's  description 
of  his  bullock  boxes,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  the  inexperienced  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  advantages  of  box  feeding  cattle.  The  plan 
is  simple  and  feasible, — its  greatest  recommendation.  Lofty 
and  incomprehensible  theories  have  been  too  long  obtruded 
upon  the  agricultural  community,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
benefits  which  were  absolutely  within  their  grasp.  The 
farmer's  attention  has  been  directed  to  fattening  his  cattle 
upon  foreign  food,  and  to  the  vain  attempt  of  enriching  his 
laud  by  foreign  manure,  instead  of  obtaining  both  from  the 
resources  of  his  own  farm.  In  attempting  to  point  those 
out,  1  am  sensible  that  I  shall  again  be  subjected  to  the  fate 
of  a  prophet  in  his  own  country. 

"  The  sketch  in  the  appendix  represents  the  elevation  of 
one  angle  of  my  boxes,  and  the  ground-plan  of  the  whole  ; 
including  passages,  space  for  cribs,  grinding,  turnips,  grass, 
and  straw  houses.  The  angle  in  which  the  cooking  depart- 
ment is  situated,  consists  of  buildings  that  were  formerly 
used  as  stables,  &c.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
The  cost  of  erecting  similar  boxes,  with  the  same  advantage 
of  a  wall,  including  such  materials  and  labour  as  could  fairly 
be  brought  into  the  account,  would  average  about  30s.  a  box, 
which  would  be  repaid  in  a  year.  For  instance,  if  the  erec- 
tion of  a  box  costs  30s.,  and  the  bullock  fattened  in  it  pays 
that  sum  more  than  he  would  have  done  if  grazed  abroad, 
the  money  is  of  course  returned  to  the  pocket,  and  the  box 
remains  for  future  inhabitants.  To  be  more  explicit;  let 
twenty  bullocks  be  divided,  and  ten  fattened  in  boxes,  and 
ten  in  the  yard  or  field.  I  assert  that  the  former  will  pay 
10/.  more  than  the  latter.  But  in  justice  to  my  own  experi- 
ments, I  must  add  that  the  advantage  of  box  feeding  would 
be  from  21.  to  St,  per  head,  over  the  field  or  yard  ;  and  the 
extra  expense  of  attendance  amply  repaid  by  the  economy  of 
the  food. 

"  The  description  of  these  buildings  is  difficult,  because 
however  clear  and  explicit,  it  must  convey  ideas  of  magni- 
tude and  intricacy,  while  neither  exists.  To  make  ten 
boxes,  a  space  will  be  required  of  00  feet  long  and  12£  wide ; 
then  let  a  Hue  be  drawn  from  one  end  to  the  other,  three 
feet  and  a  half  wide  from  the  side  most  convenient  for  the 
passage.  Next  let  the  mould,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  be 
excavated  from  the  other  part  and  thrown  on  the  side  in- 
tended for  the  front,  and  spread  to  the  thickness  of  a  foot 
deep.  This  will  give  two  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  boxes 
to  the  surface.  A  wall  of  brickwork, four  inches  wide  and  two 
feet  high,  is  next  to  be  built  round  the  inside  of  this  part  ex- 
cavated, and  intersected  at  distances  of  eight  feet  and  a  half. 
At  each  angle  the  brickwork  should  be  about  nine  or  twelve 
inches  square,  which  will  both  support  tl.e  posts  and  afford 
strength  and  durability.  Upon  the  wall  a  sill  of  wood  is 
next  to  be  placed,  for  which  purpose  large  poles,  cither 
squared  or  split,  are  adapted.  The  foundation  being  now 
complete,  posts  six  feet  long,  and  the  necessary  sills  and 
tics,  may  be  placed  upon  it.  Across  the  tics  the  most  ordi- 
nary poles  may  be  laid  to  support  a  roof  composed  of  the 
trimmings  from  hedges  and  ditches,  and  completed  with  a 
thatch  of  straw  or  rushes.  Two  gates,  according  to  the 
drawing,  must  be  added  to  each  box  ;  one  of  which  is  to 
move  on  hinges,  and  the  other  to  be  secured  to  the  top  and 
bottom  sills  of  the  building,  so  as  to  be  taken  down  at  plea- 
sure. Presuming  that  we  have  taken  advantage  of  a  bam 
or  other  walls  on  farm  premises,  the  external  partis  finished. 
The  internal  has  merely  to  be  parted  off  with  a  few  poles  be- 
tween each  bullock  and  the  passage  separated  by  the  cribs, 
which  arc  to  move  up  and  down  between  the  interior  posts, 


which  arc  placed  upon  the  angles  of  each  box,  and  support 
the  roof  on  the  passage  side. 

"The  superiority  of  box  feeding,  and  summer  grazing  over 
any  other  system  I  shall  attempt  to  point  out  next  week.  In 
the  meau  time,  I  offer  the  following  questions  for  the  calm 
consideration  of  all  interested  persons;  and  I  hope  their 
calculations  will  be  made  with  the  aid  of  their  pen  and  ink, 
that  when  mine  shall  appear  they  may  be  compared,  squared, 
and  the  balance  drawn  ;  and  then,  I  feel  persuaded,  that  the 
account  will  preponderate  much  in  my  favour.  But  there  is 
n  spirit  in  men  worse  than  prejudice,  which  I  do  not  expect 
to  overcome,  nor  shall  I  make  the  attempt.  Time  is  the  best 
developer  of  all  things. 

"  1st.  What  are  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  feeding 
cattle  in  boxes,  with  turnips,  and  with  or  without  the  addi- 
tion of  artificial  food  ? 

"  2nd.  With  grass,  or  without  the  addition  of  artificial 
food  '.' 

"  3rd.  What  extra  degree  of  efficacy  may  be  expected  from 
the  box  manure  over  that  of  the  farm-yard  ? 

"  In  conclusion,  1  would  observe  that  straw  houses  are 
very  necessary  appendages  to  the  boxes.  Their  shape  is  im- 
material, and  structure  simple.  According  to  the  space  in 
the  yard  the  circumference  must  be  adupted.  The  earth 
should  then  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  and 
a  wall  four  inches  thick  of  brick  or  stone  be  built  from  the 
bottom  to  the  surface,  which  wall  is  then  to  be  thickened 
and  raised  three  feet  higher,  leaving  a  space  for  the  door. 
Upon  the  wall  planks  are  to  be  laid  on  posts  five  or  six  feet 
long  attached,  which  are  to  be  covered  over  with  a  roof,  ac- 
cording to  the  elevation.  A  building  of  this  kind,  placed 
near  the  doors  of  a  barn,  will  be  found  at  all  times  most  con- 
venient to  receive  straw  from  the  thresher;  and  beiug  sunk 
in  the  ground,  is  rendered  capable  of  containing  an  extra 
quantity  of  straw,  particularly  if  trodden  down  by  a  horse." 

We  may  mention  that  this  plan  of  feeding  with 
boiled  linseed  and  cut  straw,  and  making  manure  in 
bo]<k,  is  not  confined  to  fattening  cattle.  We  have 
adopted  it  with  milch  cows  and  young  stock,  with  the 
best  results.  In  feeding  young  stock,  the  proportion  of 
straw  to  linseed  would  of  course  be  much  more  than  for 
fattening  cattle.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  farmer 
should  grow  his  own  linseed. 

In  Mr.  Warnes's  book  the  farmer  will  perceive  full 
accounts  of  his  experiments,  his  plans,  and  their  results; 
aud  he  has  illustrated  his  text  with  cuts  which  will  be 
very  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  adopt  the  plan  of  box 
feeding. 

In  recommending  this  work,  we  must  not  omit  to 
guard  the  reader  against  some  very  erroneous  eco- 
nomical notions  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade — home 
production,  independence  of  foreigners,  and  so  forth  ; 
but  which,  however,  ought  not  to  repel  the  intelligent 
farmer  from  the  truly  valuable  suggestions  made  by  Mr. 
Warnes,  who  often  gives  a  bad  reason  for  a  very  useful 
practice.  Neither  can  we  altogether  overlook  the 
writer's  occasional  flings  at  the  League,  which  we  sup- 
pose were  necessary  to  keep  up  his  reputation  as  a 
"  protectionist ;"  for,  assuredly,  the  whole  scope  of  his 
work  is  to  show,  in  practice,  the  utter  absurdity  of  pro- 
tection to  agriculture. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Warnes's  quarrel  with  the  League  is 
founded  on  a  mistake.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
Free  Traders  have  discountenanced  and  opposed  the 
growth  of  flax.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  The 
use  made  of  the  protectionist's  recommendation  to  grow 
flax  was  this — we  say  you  monopolists  pretend  that,  you 
require  protection  on  wheat  against  foreign  competition, 
and  yet  you  recommend  farmers  to  grow  flax — an  ar- 
ticle altogether  open  to  foreign  competition  ;  and  the 
argument  is  one  which  has  pinched  the  monopolists  not 
a  little.  So  far  from  opposing  the  system  Mr.  Warnes 
recommends,  we  ask  him  whether  his  plans  have  not 
met  with  more  effective  support,  and  been  made  more 
extensively  known,  through  the  medium  of  The 
League  during  the  last  six  months,  than  by  all  the  mo- 
nopolist aid  he  has  had  from  the  very  commencement  of 
his  exertions  ? 


Wheat,  &c. — The  following  is  an  account  "  of  the  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  wheat-flour,  and  oatmeal,  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  from  the  Oth  day  of 
March  to  the  5th  day  of  April,  1816  (in  continuation  of 
Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  102,  of  the  present  session)." 
Month  ended  the  Oth  of  April,  1816 : 


Quarters. 

Wheat    19.540 

Barley    10,118 

Oats    80,803 

Cnts. 

Wbeatmeal  or  Flour   89,048 

Oatmeal   50,360 


Cattle. — An  account  "  of  all  cattle,  sheep,  aud  swine  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  from  the  Oth  day  of 
January  to  the  Oth  day  of  April,  1816  (in  continuation  of 
Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  20,  of  the  present  session,"  pub- 
lished by  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday,  gives  the  fol- 


lowing results : 

Number. 

Oxen,  Bulls,  aud  Cows   14,859 

Calves    183 

Sheep  and  Lambs    11,121 

Swine    152,841 


Since  the  year  1820,  when  the  trade  befVeen  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  placed  under  coasting  regulations,  the 
official  record  of  the  interchange  of  produce  and  manufac- 
tures between  the  two  countries  (except  iu  so  far  as  the  ar- 
ticle of  corn  is  concerned)  has  of  necessity  been  disconti- 
nued. The  foregoing  return,  therefore,  has  been  framed 
from  non-official  documents  collected  at  the  ports  of  export- 
ation, and  consisting  chiefly  of  printed  market  and  shipping 
reporis. 
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The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Henry  Grat- 
tan. By  his  Son,  Henry  Grattan,  Esq.,  M.P. 
London :  Colbuvn. 

At  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  Ireland  attract  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  public  attention,  these 
volumes,  which  comprise  nearly  all  that  is  valuable 
in  tho  history  of  that  country,  and  which  supply 
materials  for  elucidating,  and  perhaps  explaining, 
the  principal  anomalies  in  its  social  condition,  are 
replete  with  interest  and  instruction,  not  merely  to 
the  statesman  and  politician,  but  to  all  who  feel  de- 
sirous to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  We 
differ  from  the  estimable  writer  of  these  memoirs  in 
the  general  inference  be  deduces  from  the  record, 
hut  this  does  not  lessen  our  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  record  itself.  We  know  not,  indeed,  a  better  re- 
pertory of  arguments  for  tho  maintenance  of  the 
union  between  England  and  Ireland  than  this  work, 
a  very  disproportionate  part  of  which  is  devoted  to 
the  advocacy  of  repeal.  The  very  first  measure  ad- 
vocated by  the  great  patriot,  "the  Free  Trade"  for 
Ireland,  involved  in  its  principles  an  identity  of 
commercial  interests  between  the  insular  kingdoms 
which  stand  between  Europe  and  the  Atlantic,  and 
must,  if  fairly  developed,  have  compelled  an  iden- 
tity of  legislation.  The  spirit  of  monopoly  delayed 
the  union  which  was  vainly  sought  as  a  boon  by 
the  Irish  themselves  in  1707.  Tho  spirit  of  mono- 
poly rendered  the  measure  so  imperfect,  that  the  at- 
tainment of  its  objects  was  long  impossible;  and 
the  spirit  of  monopoly  still  prevents  their  complete 
realisation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Turks  have  only  en- 
camped in  Europe.  When  Grattan  was  born,  Ire- 
land with  more  truth  might  be  said  to  be  merely 
garrisoned  by  that  class  on  which  the  law  conferred 
exclusively  the  privileges  of  political  existence.  But 
these  garrisons  submitted  as  reluctantly  to  English 
rule  as  the  Beys  in  Egypt  did  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Sultan  ;  and  only  consented  to  dependence  be- 
cause the  strength  of  England  was  necessary  to  sup- 
port their  powers  of  oppression.  Grattan  attempted 
from  these  discordant  elements  to  form  a  nation; 
it  was  a  glorious  effort — it  was  even  magnificent  as 
a.  failure.  But,  unlike  most  other  failures  of  states- 
men, Grattan  accumulated  in  his  struggle  so  many 
elements  of  good,  and  developed  so  many  resources 
of  power,  that  bis  ill  success  is  fraught  with  more 
advantage  to  his  country  than  most  other  nations 
have  reaped  from  the  most  decisive  triumphs  of  pa- 
triotism. 

Henry  Grattan  was  born  in  Dublin,  July  3d, 
174(i.  His  father  was  Recorder  of  the  city,  and  for 
many  years  its  representative  in  Parliament,  where 
he  supported  the  system  then  pursued  by  the  En- 
glish Government  towards  Ireland.  The  difference 
in  polities  between  the  father  and  son  was  early  de- 
veloped; and  the  former,  who  died  while  Henry  was 
a  student  in  the  University,  alienated  from  him  the 
paternal  mansion.  He  lost  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
was  fondly  attached)  while  qualifying  for  the  bar  in 
London,  and  she  died  so  suddenly,  that  she  had  not 
time  for  taking  the  measures  necessary  for  securing 
him  the  reversion  of  some  landed  property  she  had 
destined  for  bis  use. 

Though  Grattan  had  obtained  high  honours  in 
the  Dublin  University,  and  had  been  a  most  dili 
gent  student  while  at  the  Temple,  he  did  not  exhi- 
bit any  remarkable  powers  in  his  first  essays  as  a 
lawyer;  but  his  abilities  as  a  politician  becoming 
known  to  Lord  Gluuiemont,  that  patriotic  nobleman 
brought  him  in  for  one  of  his  boroughs,  and  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  Irish  Parliament  Dec.  11,  1775.  At 
this  time,  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  of  Ireland  for  the  supposed  be- 
nefit of  England  bad  reduced  the  country  to  a  state 
of  bankruptcy  ;  and  this  distress  was  aggravated  by 
an  embargo  which  the  Government  imposed  by 
proclamation  on  the  export  of  provisions  ;  but  also, 
at  this  time,  England  was  involved  in  a.  calamitous 
and  expensive  war  with  her  American  colonies; 
and  as  the  struggle,  deepened,  it  became  necessary 
to  court  the  aid  of  Ireland  by  a  conciliatory  policy. 
The  patriotism  of  the  Irish  senator  and  the  policy 
of  the  English  Minister  had,  however,  to  struggle 
against  a  pensioned  Parliament.  The  Irish  admi- 
nistration was  nothing  but  a  scries  of  bribes  and 
jobr..  As  Grattan  said,  in  one  of  bis  earliest 
speeches,.  "  Ministers  had  taken  the  jewels  out  of 
the  crown,  and  had  staked  them  against  tho  liber- 
ties of  tho  people."  Grattan's  motion  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  crown,  simply  setting  forth  the  dis- 
tressed condition  of  Ireland,  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  1 13  to  66. 

About  this  time  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  French  meditated  an  invasion  of  the  north  of 
Ireland.  The  inhabitants  of  Belfast  and  Carrick- 
fcrgus  applied  to  the  Government  for  protection, 
and  were  informed  that  the  only  force  which  could 
be  spared  for  their  defence  amounted  to  about  60 
troopers!  The  inhabitants  armed  themselves, 
formed  independent  companies,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Volunteers.  Their  example  was  conta- 
gious.   Similar  associations  were  formed  in  various 


parts  of  the  country;  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
after  having  delayed  until  the  enemies  wore  almost 
in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  found  himself 
obliged  to  furnish  the  volunteers  with  arms. 

In  Ireland  and  in  England  this  has  been  gene- 
rally represented  as  a  great  national  movement.  It 
was  no  such  thing ;  it  was,  in  fact,  nothing  better 
than  an  association  of  the  partisans  of  the  ascendancy 
— an  armed  Orange  League,  not  to  defend  tho 
rights  of  Ireland,  but  to  prevent  English  participa- 
tion in  the  plunder  and  oppression  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics. The  demand  for  Free  Trade  was  a  land- 
lord cry  to  raise  the  price  of  produce  at  home  by  ex- 
porting to  foreign  markets ;  and  it  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  formation  of  associations  to  prevent 
the  import  of  English  manufactures,  Catholics 
being  at  the  time  excluded  from  every  lucrative 
branch  of  manufacture,  and  even  prohibited  from 
residing  in  many  of  the  corporate  and  market  towns. 
Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  distich  said 
to  have  been  inscribed  on  the  gates  of  Bandon : 

"  Turk,  Jew,  or  Atheist, 

May  eater  here,  but  uot  a  Papist." 

And  they  may  also  have  heard  of  the  clever  retort 
by  a  poor  scholar-,  when  excluded  from  the  anti- 
Popish  town : 

"  Whoever  wrote  those  lines,  wrote  well ; 

For  the  same  i3  inscribed  on  the  gates  of  hell." 

We  know  not  whether  the  poetic  prohibition  was 
literally  emblazoned  over  the  gates;  but  we  know 
that  its  spirit  was  observed  with  the  most  rigid 
strictness,  as  any  one  may  see  who  consults  tho 
strange  records  of  impolicy  and  intolerance  pre- 
served in  the  Report  on  Irish  Corporations.  Wc 
have  two  lists  before  us, — that  of  the  officers  of  the 
Volunteer  companies  who  took  the  most  active 
part  in  the  great  movement  of  1783,  and  that  of  the 
officers  of  yeomanry  corps  and  of  the  magistrates 
who  exhibited  the  greatest  barbarity  and  cruelty  in 
the  melancholy  insurrection  of  1798.  The  lists  are 
almost  identical.  The  most  flaming  patriots  in  the 
one  period  were  the  most  bitter  persecutors  in  the 
other.  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  names.  The  "  Free 
Trade"  sought  by  the  Volunteers  in  1778  was  sim- 
ply freedom  of  exports  to  enrich  landlords,  and 
prohibition  of  imports  to  enrich  Orange  manufac- 
turers. The  combination  was  a  decided  fraud  and 
wrong  on  the  great  mass  of  consumers — the  Catholic 
population.  It  was  significant  of  the  real  object  of 
the  movement,  that  its  greatest  demonstration  was 
made  on  the  4th  of  November,  177!),  King  Wil- 
liam's birth-day,  and  round  the  statue  of  that  Orange 
idol  in  College  Green. 

We  by  no  means  assert  that  all  the  Irish  patriots 
were  patrons  of  ascendancy  and  monopoly.  We  be- 
lieve that  from  the  first  such  men  as  Grattan,  Ycl- 
verton,  and  Hussey  Burgh  embraced  in  their  view 
the  whole  Irish  people.  The  following  brief  speech 
of  Burgh's  is  decisive  on  that  point : 

"  Tke  usurped  authority  of  a  foreign  Parliament  has  kept 
up  the  mcst  wicked  laws  that  a  jealuus,  monopolising,  un- 
grateful spirit  could  devise,  to  restrain  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence, and  enslave  a  nation,  whose  inhabitants  an?  recorded 
to  be  a  brave,  loyal,  and  generous  people;  by  the  English 
code  of  laws,  to  answer  the  most  sordid  views,  they  have 
been  treated  with  a  savage  cruelty;  the  words  penalty, 
punishment,  and  Ireland,  are  synonymous,  they  ere  marked 
in  blood  on  the  margin  of  their  statutes  ;  and  though  time 
may  have  softened  the  calamities  of  the  nation,  the  baneful 
and  destructive  influence  of  those  laws  have  borne  her  down 
to  a  state  of  Egyptian  bondage.  The  English  has  sowed 
their  laws  like  serpents'  teeth,  and  they  Lave  sprung  up  in 
armed  men." 

But  assuredly  this  cannot  be  said  of  Fitzgibbon, 
Latouche,  Langfield,  Ogle,  St.  George,  and  Sir 
Richard  Musgrave.  None  of  these  men  had  sym- 
pathy with  the  sentiments  of  the  brilliant  peroration 
in  which  Grattan  wound  up  his  speech  on  moving 
the  Declaration  of  Right : 

"  Hereafter,  when  these  things  shall  he  history,  your  age 
of  thraldom  and  poverty,  your  sudden  resurrection,  commer 
cial  redress,  and  miraculous  armament,  shall  the  historian 
stop  at  liberty,  and  observe,  that  here  the  principal  men 
among  us  fell  into  mimic  trances  of  gratitude, — they  were 
awed  by  a  weak  ministry,  and  bribed  by  an  empty  treasury, 
—and  when  liberty  was  Within  their  grasp,  and  the  temple 
opened  her  folding  doors,  and  the  anns  of  the  people 
clanged,  and  the  zeal  of  the  nation  urged  and  encouraged 
them  on,  that  they  fell  down,  aud  were  prostituted  at  the 
tbreshhold. 

"I  might,  as  a  constituent,  come  to  your  bar  and  demand 
my  liberty.  I  do  call  upon  you,  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
thc-ir  violation,  by  the  instruction  of  eighteen  counties,  by 
the  arms,  inspiration,  and  providence  of  the  present  moment, 
tell  us  the  rule  by  which  we  shall  go, — assert  the  law  of  Ire- 
land,— declare  the  liberty  of  the  land. 

"I  will  not  be  answered  by  a  public  lie,  in  the  shape  of  an 
amendment ;  neither,  speaking  fox  the  subjects'  freedom,  am 
I  to  hear  of  faction.  1  wish  for  nothing  but  to  breathe,  in 
this  our  island,  in  common  with  my  fellow-subjects,  the  air 
of  liberty.  I  have  no  ambition,  unless  it  be  the  ambition  to 
break  your  chain,  and  contenipl  ate  your  glory.  I  never  will 
be  satisfied  so  long  as  tho  meanest  cottager  in  Ireland  has  a 
link  of  the  British  chain  clanking  to  his  rugs :  he  may  be 
naked,  he  shall  not  be  in  iron  ;  aud  I  do  see  the  time  is  at 
hand,  the  spirit  is  gone  forth,  the  declaration  is  plautcd ; 
aud  though  great  men  should  apostatise,  yet  the  cause  will 
live;  and  though  the  public  speaker  should  die,  yet  the  im 
mortal  fire  shall  outlast  the  organ  which  conveyed  it,  aud 
the  breath  of  liberty,  like  the  word  of  the  holy  man,  will  not 
die  with  the  prophet,  but  survive  him. 

"  I  shall  move  you,  '  Tliut  the  King's  most  excellent 


Majesty,  and  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  are  the 
only  power  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland." 

We  find  that  the  Rowleys,  the  Skeffingtons,  and 
others  who  were  supporters  of  the  Declaration  of 
Right,  opposed  the  concessions  which  the  English 
Government  made  to  the  Catholic  body  ;  and  that 
these  concessions  wore  carried  by  the  "  Castle 
hacks,"  or  the  party  which  always  voted  as  the  Go- 
vernment directed.  Thus  the  Catholics  were  in- 
debted for  the  first  measures  of  emancipation  to  the 
English  Government,  not  to  the  Irish  Parliament; 
and  we  may  add,  that  in  a  preceding  generation 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  to  exert  all  the  power  and 
influence  of  England  to  prevent  the  Irish  penal  code 
from  being  rendered  even  more  oppressive  and  dis- 
graceful than  it  now  stands.  Grattan,  on  this  occa- 
sion, made  a  noble  profession  of  nationality: 

"  The  question  is  now,  whether  we  shall  grant  Roman 

Catholics  the  power  of  enjoying  estates, — whether  we  shall 
be  a  Protestant  settlement  or  an  Irish  nation  ?  whether  we 
shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  liberty  to  all  our 
countrymen,  or  whether  we  shall  confine  them  in  bondage 
by  penal  laws  ?  So  long  as  the  penal  code  remains,  we  never 
can  be  a  great  nation.*  The  penal  code  is  the  shell  in  w  hich 
the  Protestant  power  has  been  hatched,  and  now  it  has  be- 
come a  bird,  it  must  burst  the  shell  or  perish  in  it. 

"  In  Holland,  where  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is 
comparatively  small,  the  toleration  of  their  religion  is  an  act 
of  mercy  to  them  ;  but  in  this  country,  where  they  form  the 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  an  act  of  policy,  an  act  of 
necr-ssity,  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  question  is  not, 
whether  wc  shall  show  mercy  to  the  Roinau  Catholics,  but 
whether  we  shall  mould  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  into  a 
people :  for  so  long  as  we  exclude  Catholics  from  natural 
liberty  and  the  common  rights  of  men,  we  are  not  a  people: 
we  may  triumph  over  them,  but  other  nations  will  triumph 
over  us.  If  yon  love  the  Roman  Catholic,  you  may  be  sure 
of  a  return  from  him  ;  but  if  you  treat  him  with  cruelly  you 
must  always  live  in  fear,  conscious  that  you  merit  his  just 
resentment.  Will  you  then  go  down  the  stream  of  time, the 
Roman  Catholic  sitting  by  your  side,  unblessing  and  un- 
blessed, blasting  and  blasted  ? — or  will  you  take  off  his 
chain,  that  he  may  take  off  yours  ? — will  you  give  him  free- 
dom, that  he  may  guard  your  liberty  ? 

"  In  Ireland,  as  connected  with  England,  the  indulgence 
we  wish  to  give  to  Catholics  can  never  be  injurious  to  the 
Protestant  religion, — that  religion  is  the  religion  of  the 
state,  and  will  become  the  religion  of  Catholics  if  severity 
does  not  prevent  them.  Bigotry  may  survive  persecution, 
but  it  never  can  survive  toleration.  But  gentlemen  who 
speak  of  the  enormities  committed  by  Catholics  groaning 
under  a  system  of  penal  laws,  do  not  take  into  account  the 
enlightening  and  softening  of  men's  minds  by  toleration, 
nor  do  they  consider  that  as  they  increase  in  wealth  they 
will  increase  in  learning  and  politeness. 

"  I  give  my  consent  to  the  clause  in  its  principle,  extent, 
and  boldness;  I  give  my  consent  to  it  as  the  most  likely 
means  of  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  prejudices  of  Catholics, 
and  over  our  own  ;  I  give  my  consent  to  it, because  I  would 
not  keep  two  millions  of  my  feilow-subjeets  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  and  because,  es  the  mover  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  I  would  be  ashamed  of  giving  freedom  to  but  six 
hundred  thousand  of  my  countrymen,  when  T  could  extend 
it  to  two  millions  more." 

The  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
uuaniinously  asserted  on  the  ICth  of  April,  1782. 
Grattan's  speech,  on  proposing  an  address  to  the 
royal  message,  in  which  the  claims  of  England  to 
legislate  for  Ireland  are  asserted,  has  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  a  poean: 

'  I  am  now  to  address  a  free  people:  nges  have  passed 
away,  and  this  is  the  first  moment  in  which  you  could  be 
distinguished  by  that  appellation. 

"I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  of  your  liberty  so  often, 
that  I  have  nothing  to  add,  and  have  only  to  admire  by  what 
heaven  directed  steps  you  have  proceeded  until  the  whole 
faculty  of  the  nation  is  braced  up  to  the  act  of  her  own  de- 
liverance. 

"I  found  Ireland  on  her  knees  ;  I  watched  over  her  with 
an  eternal  solicitude ;  I  have  traced  her  progress  from  inju- 
ries to  aims,  and  from  arms  to  liberty.  Spirit  of  Swift; 
spirit  of  Molvneux  !  your  genius  has  prevailed  !  Ireland  is 
now  a  nation  !  in  that  new  character  I  hail  her !  and  bow- 
ing to  her  august  presence,  I  say,  Eslo  pcrpelua  ! 

"  She  is  no  longer  a  wretched  colony,  returning  thanks  to 
her  governor  for  his  rapine,  and  to  her  king  for  his  oppres- 
sion ;  nor  is  she  now  a  squabbling,  fretful  sectary,  perplex- 
ing her  little  wits,  and  firing  her  furious  statutes  with  bigotry, 
sophistry,  disabilities,  and  death,  to  transmit  to  posterity  in- 
significance and  war. 

"  Look  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  aud  contemplate  yourself, 
and  be  satisfied.  Holland  lives  on  the  immory  of  past 
achievement;  Sweden  has  lost  her  liberty;  England  has 
sullied  her  great  name  by  an  attempt  to  enslave  her  colonies. 
You  are  the  only  people— you,  of  the  nations  in  Europe,  are 
now  the  only  people  who  excite  admiration,  and  in  your  pre- 
sent conduct  you  not  only  exceed  the  present  generation, 
but  you  equal  the  past.  I  am  not  afraid  to  turn  back  and 
look  antiquity  in  the  face  ;  the  revolution — that  great  event, 
whether  you  call  it  ancient  or  modern  I  know  not,  was  tar- 
nished with  bigotry;  the  great  deliverer  (for  such  I  must 
ever  call  the  Prince  of  Nassau),  was  blemished  with  oppres- 
sion ;  he  assented  to,  he  was  forced  to  assent  to  acts  which 
deprived  the  Catholics  of  religious,  aud  all  the  Irish  of  civil 
and  commercial  rights,  though  the  Irish  were  the  only  sub- 
jects in  these  islands  who  had  fought  in  bis  defence.  But 
you  have  sought  liberty  on  her  own  principle  ;  see  the  l'rcs- 
bytcrians  of  Bangor  petition  for  the  freedom  of  the  Catholics 
of  Munster.  You,  with  difficulties  innumerable,  with  dan- 
gers not  a  few,  have  done  what  your  ancestors  wished,  but 
could  not  accomplish ,  and  what  your  posterity  may  preserve 
but  w  ill  never  equal  ;  you  have  moulded  the  jarring  elements 
of  your  country  into  a  nation,  and  have  rivalled  those  great 
and  ancient  commonwealths,  whom  you  were  taught  to  ad- 
mire, and  among  whom  you  are  now  to  be  recorded  ;  in  this 
proceeding  you  had  not  the  advantages  which  were  common 
to  other  great  countries  ;  no  monuments,  no  trophies,  none 
of  those  outward  and  visible  signs  of  greatness,  such  as  in- 
spire mankind  and  connect  the  ambition  of  the  age  which  is 
coming  on  with  the  example  of  that  going  off,  and  forms  the 
descent  and  concatenation  of  glory ;  no;  you  have  not  had 
any  great  act  recorded  among  all  your  misfortunes,  nor  have 
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yon  one  public  tomb  to  Assemble  tbe  crowd,  and  speak  to  the 
living  tbe  language  of  integrity  and  freedom. 

**  Your  historians  did  not  supply  the  want  of  monuments ; 
on  tbe  contrary,  tbese  narrators  of  your  misfortunes,  who 
should  have  felt  for  your  wrongs,  and  have  punished  your 
oppressors  with  oppressions,  natural  scourges,  the  moral  in 
diguation  of  history,  compromised  with  public  villauy  and 
trembled ;  they  excited  your  violence,  they  suppressed  your 
provocation,  and  wrote  in  the  chain  which  entranimelled 
iheir  country.  I  am  come  to  break  that  chain,  and  I  con 
gratulate  my  country,  who,  without  any  of  the  advantages  I 
speak  of,  going  forth  ns  it  were  with  nothing  but  a  stone 
and  a  sling,  and  what  oppression  could  not  take  away,  the 
favour  of  heaven,  accomplished  her  own  redemption,  and  left 
you  nothing  to  add  and  everything  to  admire. 

"  You  want  no  trophy  now ;  tie  records  of  Parliament  are 
the  evidence  of  your  glory ;  I  beg  to  ob? erve,  that  the  deli  ■ 
verance  of  Ireland  has  proceeded  from  her  own  right  baud ; 
I  rejoice  at  it,  for  had  the  great  requisition  of  your  freedom 
proceeded  from  the  bounty  of  England,  that  great  work  would 
nave  been  defective  both  in  renown  and  security ;  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  soul  of  the  country  should  have  been  exalted 
by  the  act  cf  her  own  redemption,  and  that  England  should 
withdraw  her  claim  by  operation  of  treaty,  and  not  of  mere 
grace  and  condescension  ;  a  gratuitous  act  of  Parliament, 
however  express,  would  have  been  revocable,  but  the  repeal 
of  ber  claim  under  operation  of  treaty  is  not ;  in  that  case, 
the  legislature  is  put  in  covenant,  and  bound  by  the  law  of 
nations,  the  only  law  that  can  legally  bind  Parliament;  never 
did  this  country  stand  so  high ;  England  and  Ireland  treat 
ex  <rquo.  Ireland  transmits  to  the  King  her  claim  of  right, 
and  requires  of  the  Parliament  of  England  the  repeal  of  her 
claim  of  power,  which  repeal  the  English  Parliament  is  to 
make  under  the  force  of  a  treaty  which  depends  on  the  law 
of  nations— a  law  which  cannot  be  repealed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England. 
'  "I  rejoice  that  the  people  are  a  party  to  this  treaty,  be- 
cause they  are  bound  to  preserve  it.  There  is  not  a  man  of 
forty  shillings  freehold  that  is  not  associated  in  this  our 
claim  of  right,  and  bound  to  die  in  its  defence  ;  cities,  coun- 
ties, associations,  Protestants  and  Catholics  ;  it  seems  as  if 
the  peopls  had  joined  in  one  great  national  sacrament ;  a 
flame  has  descended  from  heaven  on  the  intellect  of  Ireland, 
plays  round  her  head,  and  encompasses  her  understanding 
with  a  consecrated  glory." 

In  the  excitement  of  national  gratitude,  the  sum 
of  50,0002.  was  voted  to  purchase  an  estate  for 
Grattan  ;  within  three  or  four  months  he  was  an 
object  of  popular  dislike  and  mistrust.  The  Volun- 
teers were  not  satisfied  with  what  had  been  achieved ; 
they  formed  a  military  convention  under  the 
guidance  of  Flood,  and  resolved  to  frame  a  consti- 
tution which  would  secure  the  perpetual  domina- 
tion of  the  Orange  party.  A  personal  altercation  of 
unequalled  bitterness  was  the  first  consequence  of 
these  differences.  We  shall  extract  some  specimens 
of  this  Irish  invective  without  any  comment;  and 
we  shall  first  give  Flood's  attack  on  Grattan  : 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  right  hon.  member;  I  will  meet 
him  any  where,  or  upon  any  ground,  by  night  or  by  day.  I 
would  stand  poorly  in  my  own  estimation  and  my  country's 
opinion,  if  I  did  not  stand  far  above  him.  I  do  not  come 
here  dressed  in  a  rich  wardrobe  of  words  to  delude  the  people. 
I  am  not  one  who  has  promised  repeatedly  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
of  Plights,  yet  does  not  bring  in  that  bill,  or  permit  any  other 
person  to  do  it.  I  am  not  one  who  threatened  to  impeach 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  for  acting  under  an 
English  law,  and  afterwards  shrunk  from  that  business.  I 
am  not  the  author  of  the  simple  repeal.  I  am  not  one  who 
would  come  at  midnight,  and  attempt  by  a  vote  of  this  House 
to  stifle  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  my  egregious  folly  has 
raised  against  me.  I  am  not  the  gentleman  who  subsists 
upon  your  accounts.  I  am  not  the  mendicant  patriot  who 
was  bought  by  my  country  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  then 
sold  my  country  for  prompt  payment.  I  am  not  the  man 
who  in  this  House  loudly  complained  of  an  infringement 
made  by  England,  in  iucluding  Ireland  in  a  bill,  and  then 
sent  a  certificate  to  Dungaunon  that  Ireland  was  not 
included.  I  never  was  bought  by  the  people,  nor  ever  sold 
them.  The  gentleman  says  he  never  apostatized  ;  but  I  say 
I  never  changed  my  principles  ;  let  every  man  say  the  same, 
and  let  the  people  believe  them  if  they  can.  But  if  it  be  so 
bad  a  thing  to  take  an  office  in  the  state,  how  comes  that 
gentleman  connected  with  persons  in  office?  They,  I  hope, 
are  men  of  virtue,  or  how  came  that  gentleman  so  closely 
connected  with  Colonel  Filzpatriek  ?  I  object  to  no  man 
for  being  in  office ;  a  patriot  in  office  is  the  more  a  patriot  for 
being  there.  There  was  a  time  when  the  glories  of  the  great 
i  Duke  of  Marlborough  shrunk  and  withered  before  those  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman ;  when  palaces,  superior  to 
Blenheim,  were  to  be  built  for  his  reception,  when  pyramids 
and  pillars  were  to  be  raised,  and  adorned  with  emblems  and 
inscriptions  sacred  to  his  virtue.  But  the  pillars  and 
pyramids  are  now  snnk,  though  then  the  great  Earl  of 
Chatham  was  held  inferior  to  lim  However,  he  i3  still  so 
great,  that  the  queen  of  France,  I  dare  say,  will  have  a  song 
made  on  the  name  of  Grattan. 

••Lord  Harcourt  practised  economy;  but  what  was  the 
economy  of  the  Duke  of  Portland? — One  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  voted  to  raise  20,000  seamen,  though  it  was  well 
known  that  one  third  of  that  number  could  not  be  raised ; 
and  what  was  the  application  of  the  money  ?  It  was  applied 
to  the  raising  of  the  execrated  Fencibles. 

"itissnidl  supported  Lord  Harcourt's  administration; 
it  is  true,  but  I  never  deserted  my  principles,  but  carried 
them  into  tbe  cabinet  with  me.  A  gentleman  who  now 
hears  me,  knows  that  I  proposed  to  the  privy  council  an 
Irish  Mutiny  Bill,  and  that  not  with  a  view  of  any  parliamen 
tary  grant.  I  supported  au  absentee  tax  ;  and  while  I  was 
in  office,  registered  my  principles  in  the  books  of  Govern 
ment;  and  the  moment  I  could  not  influence  Government 
to  the  advantage  of  the  nation,  I  ceased  to  act  with  them. 
I  acted  for  myself;  I  was  the  first  that  ever  told  them  that 
an  Irish  Mutiny  Bill  must  he  granted.  If  this  country  is 
now  satisfied,  is  it  owing  to  that  gentleman  ?  No,  the 
simple  repeal,  disapproved  and  scouted  by  all  the  lawyers  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  shows  the  contrary;  and  the  only 
I  »pology  he  can  make  is,  that  he  is  no  lawyer  at  all.  A  man 
of  warm  imagination  and  brilliant  fancy  will  sometimes  be 
dazzled  with  his  own  ideas,  and  may  for  a  moment  fall  into 
error ;  but  a  man  of  sound  head  could  not  make  so  egregious 
a  mistake;  and  a  man  of  an  honest  heart  could  not  persist 
in  it  after  it  was  discovered..  I  have  now  done;  and  give  me 
leave  to  say,  if  the  gentleman  enters  often  into  this  kind  ol 


colloquy  with  me,  he  will  not  have  much  to  boast  of  at  the 
end  of  the  session." 

We  now  come  to  Grattan's  reply,  but  cannot  in- 
sert it  without  protesting  against  tho  allusion  to 
Flood's  personal  peculiarities,  his  sallow  complexion, 
hoarse  voice,  and  deformed  nose  : 

"  I  will  suppose  this  man's  honour  equal  to  his  oath.  I 
will  suppose  him  an  insufferable  egotist;  I  will  stop  him 
in  his  career,  and  say, — Sir,  you  are  mistaken  if  you  think 
your  talents  are  as  great  as  your  life  is  infamous.  We  have 
seen  you  a  violent  opposer  of  Government,  and  afterwards 
on  the  most  trying  questions  silent — silent  for  years,  and 
sileuced  by  money  ;  we  have  seen  you  haunting  this  house 
like  a  guilty  spirit,  watching  the  moment  when  you  should 
vanish  from  the  question  ;  or  you  might  be  descried  hovering 
about  this  dome  like  an  ill-omened  bird  of  night,  uillt  sepul- 
chral note,  cadaverous  aspect,  and  a  broken  beak,  watching 
to  stoop  and  pounce  upon  your  prey ;  or  we  have  detected 
you  hid  behind  that  chair,  to  avoid  a  division,  or  feigning 
infirmities  to  excuse  your  absence.  Influenced  by  place,  or 
stung  by  disappointed  ambition,  we  have  seen  you  pursue  a 
course  of  most  manifest  duplicity.  You  can  be  trusted  by 
no  man — the  people  cannot  trust  you  ;  the  Minister  cannot 
trust  you;  you  have  dealt  out  the  most  impartial  treachery 
to  both,  and  now  you  tell  the  nation  she  was  ruined  by  others 
when  she  was  sold  by  you.  You  fled  from  the  Mutiny  Bill 
— you  fled  from  the  Sugar  Bill — you  fled  from  the  Six 
Month's  Money  Bill — I  therefore  tell  you,  in  the  face  of 
your  country,  before  all  the  world,  and  to  your  beard,  you 
are  not  an  hoxest  man." 

On  this  occasion,  the  great  majority  of  the  Volun- 
teers joined  with  Flood.  A  plan  of  Parliamentary 
reform  was  prepared,  and  one  of  its  leading  features 
was  the  continued  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  from  the 
elective  franchise.  They  chose  for  their  head  a  mad- 
man, the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  then  Bishop  of 
Deny ;  and  they  obtained  from  Lord  Kenmare  a 
kind  of  unofficial  declaration  that  the  Catholics 
were  willing  to  relinquish  their  claims  to  emanci- 
pation. Flood's  measure  of  reform  was  opposed  on 
the  constitutional  ground  that  it  had  originated  in 
an  armed  convention.  It  was  rejected,  and  for  a 
few  days  it  was  doubted  whether  the  Volunteers 
would  not  take  such  a  course  as  might  precipitate  a 
civil  war.  Prudence  finally  prevailed  over  passion, 
the  Convention  was  dissolved,  and  the  Volunteers 
sunk  into  insignificance.  Their  fall  was  hastened 
by  Flood's  insisting  on  a  denial  of  the  right  of  Ca- 
tholics to  carry  arms,  and  on  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  independent  companies 
not  to  admit  Catholics  into  their  ranks. 

When  we  are  called  upon  to  admire  the  age  of 
the  Volunteers  as  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Irish 
history,  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  make  large 
abatements  in  their  claims.  Their  Free  Trade  was 
a  disguised  monopoly ;  their  free  constitution  an 
undisguised  ascendancy;  their  great  Convention  at 
once  a  confederacy  and  conspiracy  of  a  minority 
against  the  rights  of  a  majority. 

In  the  debates  on  the  commercial  propositions, 
the  legislatures  of  the  two  countries  vied  with  each 
other  in  exhibiting  the  most  perfect  contempt  for 
all  sound  principles  of  commercial  economy ;  and 
we  have  no  wish  to  disinter  the  masses  of  brilliant 
nonsense  with  which  protections,  prohibitions,  and 
restrictions  were  advocated  at  both  sides  of  the 
water;  but  this  very  circumstance  so  strongly  showed 
tbe  inconvenience  of  two  imperial  legislatures  in  one 
empire,  that  we  have  ever  regarded  the  event  as  one 
of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  a  union. 
Custom-houses  are  strange  links  of  union  between 
the  constituent  parts  of  an  empire. 

We  give  Grattan  the  credit  of  having  won  for 
his  country  an  independent  legislature  ;  but  instead 
of  regarding  this  legislature  as  a  blessing,  we  look 
upon  it  as  a  nuisance  which  ought  to  have  been 
abated.  As  an  instrument  of  local  government,  it 
became  such  an  engine  of  oppression,  that  Grattan 
himself  seceded  from  it  in  despair.  As  an  imperial 
legislature,  the  only  time  that  it  acted  with  freedom 
it  showed  that  its  existence  was  incompatible  with 
the  integrity  of  the  empire,  On  the  question  of  a 
regency  in  17K9,  the  English  and  Irish  legislatures 
differed  beyond  all  hope  of  reconciliation.  Had  not 
the  king  recovered,  the  two  countries  must  have 
had  different  executives.  The  able  biographer 
whom  we  are  reviewing  laments  the  occurrence,  but 
does  not  seem  to  perceive  that  the  very  same  differ- 
ence of  opinion  might  have  arisen  in  the  case  of  a 
disputed  succession,  and  actually  did  arise  in  the 
war  between  William  III.  and  James  II.  The 
worst  result  of  this  great  calamity  was  the  alien- 
ation of  George  III.  and  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  great 
body  of  the  Irish  nation ;  the  Catholics  were  de- 
voted to  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose 
liaison  with  a  lady  of  their  religion  was  matter  of 
notoriety.  The  king  believed  that  it  was  intended  to 
take  advantage  of  his  insanity  to  deprive  him  of 
his  enrwn,  and  the  attempt  was  never  forgivon  or 
forgotten.  The  majority  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
hastened  to  make  terms  with  the  king  and  his 
ministers ;  the  terms  were  for  their  own  aggran- 
disement, and  they  included  the  abandonment  of 
the  nation.  On  this  point  we  adduce  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Grattan  himself: 

"The  people  of  this  country  suppose  that  England  ac- 
ceded to  their  liberties,  and  they  were  right ;  but  the  present 
Ministry  has  sent  us  the  curse  after  that  blessing :  hear  the 
curse !  '  You  have  got  rid  of  the  British  Parliament,  but  we 
will  buy  the  Irish  ;  you  have  shaken  off  our  final  judicature, 
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but  we  will  sell  yours ;  you  have  got  your  Free  Trade,  but 
we  will  make  your  own  Parliament  suffer  our  monopolists  in 
one  quarter  of  the  globe  to  exclude  you,  and  you  shall  remain 
content  with  the  right,  destitute  of  the  possession.  Your 
corporate  rights  shall  be  attacked,  and  you  shall  not  stir. 
The  freedom  of  your  press,  and  the  personal  freedom  of  the 
subject  shall  be  outraged,  and  you  shall  not  arraign.  Your 
city  shall  be  put  under  contribution  to  corrupt  its  magis- 
tracy, and  pay  a  guard  to  neglect  and  insult  her.  The  scats 
of  justice  shall  be  purchased  by  personal  servitude,  and  the 
qualification  of  your  judges  shall  be  to  have  borne  their  suf- 
frage and  testimony  against  the  people.  Taxes  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  poor  by  various  artifices  to  buy  tbe  rich. 
Your  bills,  like  your  people  shall  be  sold.  You  shall  see  tho 
genius  of  your  country  neglected,  her  patriotism  dismissed 
from  commission)  and  the,  old  enemies  of  your  constitution 
made  the  rulers  of  the  realm.'" 

The  treatment  of  the  advocates  of  the  Catholics 
in  the  Irish  Purliainent,  and  on  a  question  in  which 
that  body  was  opposed  to  the  English  Parliament 
and  Government,  is  thus  described  by  the  same 
authority : 

"I  could  hardly  obtain  a  hearing.  As  to  Denis  Browne 
(who  always  supported  the  Catholics),  he  could  not  be  heard 
at  all ;  they  w  ould  not  listen  to  him.  I  spoke  against  the 
sense,  Browne  against  the  noise  of  the  house,  and  he  was 
abused,  insulted,  and  covered  with  reproaches." 

In  1793,  the  year  following  this  disgraceful  exhi- 
bition, the  Speech  from  the  Throne  recommended 
concessions  to  the  Catholics;  and  the  address  oti 
this  occasion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wellcsley,  tho 
present  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  expressed  himself 
in  favour  of  their  claims.  None  were  more  conspi- 
cuous in  their  opposition  than  some  of  those  who 
had  been  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Volunteers.  Pitt, 
at  one  time,  seemed  disposed  to  pursue  the  policy  of 
conciliation,  and  sent  over  Earl  Fitzwilliam  as  Lord 
Lieutenant ;  but  the  powerful  party  of  the  ascend- 
ancy prevailed  over  the  minister's  better  judgment, 
and  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled  by  Irish  intrigues, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  Irish  factions.  Let  us  now 
take  Grattan's  account  of  the  treatment  received 
by  the  Catholics  from  the  Parliament  of  the  Volun- 
teers : 

"  They  scolded  the  people  from  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Co  unions — they  had  kicked  their  prayers  after  them,  they 
had  instructed  Grand  Juries  to  punish  denunciations  against 
the  Catholics— they  had  then  taken  up  the  Catholics — they 
had  then  resumed  the  Protestant  ascendancy  ;  again  they  had 
taken  up  the  Catholics,  and  again  they  had  let  them  down — 
encouraging  and  maturing  by  alternate  hope  and  apprehen- 
sion, the  zeal  of  the  distinct  sects — the  blockhead's  sensa 
and  the  Court's  deistical  devotion,  to  unite  under  the  crazy 
colours  of  religious  war  and  carnage — they  had  in  the  progress 
of  their  defeat  promised  a  change  of  ministers  and  measures — 
they  get  a  great  supply — recal  the  ministerfor  making  the  pro- 
mises under  their  own  authority,  and  tell  the  Catholics,  whom 
they  had  deceived,  that  they  must  for  ever  remain  disqualified 
for  seats  in  Parliament,  and  offices  in  the  State,  for  the 
better  securing  the  Crown  and  the  connection — the  people 
petition — they  then  answered  their  grants  by  disappointment 
— they  had  answered  their  petitions  by  Fencibles  ;  the  army 
they  had  withdrawn  when  the  French  had  threatened  tho 
country — and  they  pour  it  in  when  the  people  petition  the 
Crown.  The  leading  Catholics  who  had  assisted  in  planning 
the  petition  to  his  Majesty  they  had  prosecuted,  without  co- 
lour or  pretence,  for  high  treason — the  lower  orders  of  tho 
Catholics  they  give  up  to  an  armed  mob,  to  be  exterminated 
with  violence — triumphant  in  a  course  of  years,  and  put 
them  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law:  they  do  this,  when 
by  their  misconduct  abroad,  they  had  reason  to  apprehend 
invasion  at  home,  and  when  they  had  so  reduced  the  army, 
that  they  had  left  his  Majesty's  Government  no  chance  for 
its  safety,  but  in  what,  I  imagine,  now  must  be  its  best  se- 
curity— the  unanimity  of  his  people.  If  ever  this  country  is 
lost  to  England,  depend  on  ii  this  system  will  be  the  cause. 

*  *  *  This  country  can  only  be  saveit 

by  her  own  force,  and  her  own  force  can  only  be  procured  by 
adopting  the  Catholics,  and  they  can  only  be  adopted  by  a 
total  and  entire  change  of  maxims,  measures,  and  manners, 
accompanied  with  a  free  and  full  participation  of  whatever 
privileges  the  constitution  can  boast,  and  what  is  infinitely 
more  essential,  whatever  privileges  the  constitution  intended. 
This  is  the  force,  the  power,  the  charm,  the  staff  of  your 
Saint,  that  will  banish  from  your  isle  all  noxious  animals  ; 
the  wand  that  opens  the  sea  to  the  English,  and  will  wall  it 
up  against  the  French.  Quick — very  quick — you  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose — you  have  given  your  ii  How  subjects  a  share 
of  your  taxes,  your  defeats,  and  depopulation,  kindly,  very 
kindly — give  them  now  a  share  of  your  blessings,  whatever 
your  ministers  have  left  you.  Let  us  make  no  more  sacrifices 
of  our  liberties — let  us  now  sacrifice  our  prejudices — they 
will  ascend  in  incense,  the  best  use  you  can  make  of  them — 
and  be  a  tiding  to  your  God,  that  you  are  become  a  convert 
to  your  country." 

On  this  part  of  our  subject  we  are  not  disposed  to 
dwell ;  but  we  must  in  justice  quote  the  strong 
condemnation  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Grattan  himself;  it  is  a  painful  comment  on 
his  high  hopes  and  proud  anticipations,  in  1782  : 

"  There  are  but  two  measures  in  the  country — Beform,  or 
force.  We  have  offered  you  the  former,  you  seem  inclined 
to  the  latter.  Let  us  consider  it — '  to  subdue,  to  coerce,  to 
establish  unqualified  submission  '  Au  arduous,  a  precarious 
undertaking — have  you  well  weighed  all  its  consequences  ? 
Is  there  not  much  of  passion  in  your  judgment  ?—  have  you 
not  lost  your  temper  a  little  in  the  contest  ?  I  am  sure  you 
have  shown  this  night  sunptoms  of  irritation— a  certain  im- 
patience of  the  complaints  of  the  people.  So  it  was  in  the 
American  business.  Nothing  less  in  that  contest  than  their 
unconditional  submission — alas .'  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? As  far  as  you  have  tried  your  experiment  here  it 
has  failed— the  report  shows  you  it  has  failed.  It  has  in- 
creased the  evil  it  would  restrain— it  has  propagated  the 
principles  it  would  punish,  but  if  repeated  and  invigorated, 
you  think  it  will  have  more  success — I  apprehend  not. 
Don't  you  perceive  that  instead  of  strengthening  monarchy 
by  constitutional  principles,  you  are  attempting  to  give  it 
force  by  despotic  ones  ? — that  you  are  giving  the  new  prin- 
ciple the  advantage  of  success  abroad,  and  of  suffering  at 
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horae — ami  that  you  are  losing  the  people,  while  you  think 
you  are  strengthening  the  throne — that  you  have  made  a 
false  alliance  with  unnatural  principles,  and,  instead  of 
identifying  with  the  people,  you  identify  with  abuses.  Before 
they  are  to  be  reformed,  rebellion,  you  tell  us,  must  be  sub- 
dued. You  tried  that  experiment  in  America— America 
required  self-legislation— you  attempted  to  subdue  America 
by  force  of  augry  laws,  and  by  force  of  arms— you  exacted 
of  America  unconditional  submission— the  Stamp  Act  and 
the  tea  tax  were  only  pretexts— so  you  said  ;  the  object,  you 
said,  was  separation— so  here  the  Reform  of  Parliament,  you 
say,  and  Catholic  emancipation,  are  only  pretexts— the  ob- 
ject you  say  is  separation— and  here  you  exact  unconditional 
submission— 'You  must  subdue  befoke  you  beform  ;' 

 Indeed!  Alas!  you  think  so;  but  you  forget  you  subdue 

by  reforming; — it  is  the  best  conquest  you  can  obtain  over 
your  own  people.  But  let  me  suppose  you  succeed — what  is 
your  success  1 — a  military  government — a  perfect  despotism 
 a  hapless  victory  over  the  principles  of  a  mild  Govern- 
ment and  a  mild  Constitution — a  Union  ! —but  what  may 
he  the  ultimate  consequence  of  such  a  victory  ? — a  separa- 
tion. Let  us  suppose  that  the  war  continues,  and  that  your 
conquest  over  your  own  people  is  interrupted  by  a  French 
invasion — what  would  be  your  situation  then  ?  I  do  not 
wish  to  think  of  it ;  but  I  wish  you  to  think  of  it,  and  to 
make  a  better  preparation  against  such  an  event  than  such 
conquests  and  such  victories.  When  you  consider  the  state 
of  your  arms  abroad,  and  the  ill-a&sured  state  of  your  go- 
vernment at  home,  precipitating  on  such  a  system,  surely 
you  should  pause  a  little  :  even  on  the  event  of  a  peace  you 
are  ill  secured  against  a  future  war,  which  the  state  of  Ire- 
laud  under  such  a  system  would  be  too  apt  to  invite ;  but  on 
the  event  of  the  continuation  of  the  war — your  system  is 
perilous  indeed — I  speak  without  asperity — I  speak  without 
resentment— I  speak,  perhaps,  my  delusion ;  but  it  is  my 
heartfelt  conviction — I  speak  my  apprehension  for  the  im 
mediate  state  of  our  liberty,  and  for  the  ultimate  state  of  the 
empire;  I  see,  or  imagine  I  see,  iu  this  system,  every  thing 
which  is  dangerous  to  both  ;  I  hope  I  am  mistaken  ;  at  least 
I  hope  I  exaggerate — possibly  I  may — if  so,  I  shall  acknow- 
ledge my  error  with  more  satisfaction  than  is  usual  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  error.  I  cannot,  however,  banish  from 
my  memory  the  lesson  of  the  American  war,  and  yet  at  that 
time  English  government  was  at  the  head  of  Europe,  aud 
was  possessed  of  resources  comparatively  unbroken.  If  that 
lesson  has  no  efl'ect  on  Ministers,  surely  I  can  suggest  no- 
thing that  will.  We  have  offered  you  our  measure — you 
will  reject  it;  we  deprecate  yours — you  will  persevere;  hav- 
tug  no  hopes  left  to  persuade  or  to  dissuade,  and  having 
discharged  our  duty,  we  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  and 
afteb  this  day  shall  not  attend  the  house  of 
Commons.  ! " 

When  Mr.  Grattan  pronounced  these  words,  he 
justified  the  Union. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  return  again  to  these  very  im- 
portant volumes;  but  before  we  conclude,  we 
should  suggest  the  propriety  of  an  abridged  life  of 
the  great  Irish  patriot,  whose  example  belongs  not 
to  Ireland  alone,  but  to  the  civilised  world  The 
volumes  before  us  are  too  large  and  too  weighty. 
They  contain  documents  of  great  valuo,  but  not  of 
general  interest.  Grattan  was  one  of  those  for 
whom  two  biographies  should  be  written  ;  ono  for 
the  politician,  and  one  for  the  general  reader. 
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VOICES  FROM  THE  CROWD. 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 
We  make  no  boast  of  Waterloo; 

Its  name  excites  no  pride  in  us ; 
We  have  no  hatred  of  the  French, 

No  scorn  of  Yankee  or  of  Russ. 
The  glory  that  our  fathers  gained 

Iu  bloody  warfare  years  agone, 
And  which  they  talk  of  o'er  their  cups, 

Gives  us  no  joy  to  think  upon. 
In  truth  we  rather  love  the  French, 

And  think  our  fathers  did  them  wrong-; 
And  sometimes  blush  when  in  the  streets, 

Quite  out  of  date,  an  ancient  song — 
Ghost  of  a  prejudice — comes  back, 

And  tells  us  how,  in  days  gone  out, 
The  best  of  Englishmen  was  he, 

Who  put  a  dozen  French  to  rout. 
We  have  no  foolish  thoughts  like  these, 

Of  France,  or  any  other  land ; 
Aud  jealousies  so  poor  and  mean, 

We're  somewhat  slow  to  understand. 
We'd  rather  with  our  frieuds,the  French, 

Encourage  kindliness  of  thought, 
Than  gain  a  score  of  Waterloos, 

Or  any  battle  ever  fought. 
And  in  this  year  of"  forty-six," 

We  rising  men,  in  life's  young  prime, 
Are  men  who  think  the  French  have  done 

The  world  good  service  in  their  time. 
Aud  for  their  sakes,  and  for  our  own, 

And  freedom's  sake  o'er  all  the  earth, 
We'd  rather  let  old  feuds  expire, 

And  cling  to  something  better  worth. 
If  thought  of  battles  gained  by  cs 

Disturb  or  gall  them,  let  it  rest; 
Napoleon  was  a  man  of  men, 

But  neither  wickedest  nor  best: 
Neither  a  demon  nor  a  god ; 

And  if  they  will  adore  a  king, 
The  honest  man  who  rules  them  now 

Deserves  alittle  worshipping. 
To  be  at  strife,  however  just, 

Has  no  attraction  to  our  mind: 
And  us  for  nations  fond  of  war, 

We  think  them  pests  of  human  kind. 
Still— if  there  must  be  rivalry 

Uotwixtus  and  the  French  ;— why  then 
Let  earth  behold  us,  while  wo  show 

Which  of  the  two  are  bet  ter  men. 
We'll  try  the  rivalry  of  Arts, 

Of  Science,  Learning,  Freedom,  Fame — 
We'll  trjr  who  first  shall  lightthe  world 

With  Charity's  divinest  flame — 
Who  best  shall  elevate  the  poor, 

Ant]  teach  the  wealthy  to  be  true — 
We  want  no  rivdry  of  arms. 

We  want  no  boast  of  Waterloo. 
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ABORIGINES'  PROTECTION  SOCIETY.  —  The 
Ninth  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  this  Society,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  promote  the  well  Being  of  Natives  and  Settlers  i«  the  Jintiori 
Colonies,  will  be  held  at  Crosby  Hall,  Bishopsgatc-street,  on  MONDAY, 
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PREMISES— FREEHOLD  and  LEASEHOLD. 
To  be  Sold  bv  AiictiOK,  by 
MESSRS.  CROCKETT  and  SON, 
{subject  to  conditions  to  be  specified  at  the  time  of  sale), 
At  the  Black  Swan  Inn.  Devizes, 
On  Friday,  the  22d  May,  1S4C.  at  Four  o'clock  in  the  Afternoon. 
Lot  I.— All  those  substantial  brick-built  Factory  Premises,  situate  in 
New  Park-street,  Devizes,  formerly  used  as  u  Woollen  and  Silk  Factory, 
but  now  converted  into  a  Corn  und  l'rovision  Warehouse,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mr.  Richard  Hex  ;  having  a  frontage  of  Kl  fret,  and  a  depth  of  40 
feet,  with  four  floors,  besides  the  basement  story,  divided  into  numerous 
apartments  adapted  to  the  varied  purposes  of  trade.   In  the  north-west 
wins  is  a  neat  and  commodious  Dwelling  House,  with  parlour,  drawing- 
room,  suitable  sleeping  rooms,  domestic  offices,  and  court-yard,  attached, 
These  Premises  are  partly  Freehold  and  partly  Leasehold,  the  latter  part 
held  under  leases  scanted  bv  the  Corporation  of  Devizes  for  94  years,  com- 
mencing at  Michaelmas,  1816, subject  to  small  reserved  rents  amounting  to 
18s.  2d.  annually. 

Lnt  II.— All  tiiat  valuable  piece  or  parcel  of  Freeh. .Id  Land,  containing 
a  frontage  of  38  feet,  a  depth  of  107  feet,  aud  a  width  varying  from  t»  feet 
to  38  feet :  advantageously  situated  for  building  or  other  purposes,  adjoin 
ing  Lot  l,and  now  used  as  a  timber-yard  iu  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Edward 

Gane. 

The  whole  of  the  above  Premises  are  now  let  at  an  annual  rental  of 
£101.   Tile  Purchaser  to  have  possession  at  Christmas. 

To  the  Capitalist  and  man  of  business  the  above  presents  an  eligible  op- 
portunity either  for  occupation  or  investment :  the  influx  of  trade  arising 
from  the  extension  of  railway  communication  am!  other  measures  now  in 
progress  place  it  on  a  superior  footing  to  any  other  disposable  property  of 
Che  same  character  in  the  neighbourhood. 

To  be  viewed  bv  permission  of  the  tenants.  Further  particulars  ob- 
tained on  application  to  Mr.  George  W.  Anstic, solicitor.  Devizes,  or  to  the 
Auctioneers. 


C.  M. 


In  wmT  dois  Pleasure  Consist. — An  American  pa 
per,  announcing  the  opening  of  a  new  cemetery,  says, 

"  Mr.  had  the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  individual 

buried,  there !  " 
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LONDON,  Friday  Evening,  May  15, 1846. 

Before  this  paper  reaches  the  hands  of  our 
readers,  it  is  prohable  that  the  Corn  Bill  will  have 
passed  through  its  last  stage  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  a  greater  majority,  and  with  less  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  minority  than  the  resis- 
tance offered  to  its  early  progress  would  have  led 
the  public  to  expect.  The  manly  testimony  of  Mr. 
Stafford  O'Brien  to  the  reality  of  Irish  distress,  the 
dreadful  picture  of  the  destitution  of  the  labourers 
in  Dorsetshire,  truthfully  and  powerfully  portrayed 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  are  gratifying  proofs  that  there  are 
some  in  the  ranks  of  the  protectionists  who  will  not 
sanction  the  falsehoods  of  faction,  nor  give  currency 
to  the  inventions  of  party.  Many  of  the  protec 
tionists  who  took  a  lead  in  opposing  the  ministerial 
measures  when  first  proposed,  are  likely  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  division  on  the  third  reading, 
because  they  are  weary  and  ashamed  of  the  leader- 
ship of  Lord  George  Bentinck.  His  lordship,  how- 
ever, may  still  count  on  the  support  of  those  legis- 
lators who  qualify  themselves  for  the  duties  of  states 
manship  by  making  the  stable  their  school,  and  the 
race-course  their  university,  whose  private  tutors 
were  grooms,  and  who  selected  jockeys  as  their  most 
honoured  professors.  Patience  is  worn  out  by  a 
debate  which  has  so  diminished  in  interest  that  the 
House  was  nearly  counted  out  during  its  continuance 
The  only  point  which  can  engage  a  momentary 
addition  is  the  amount  of  the  majority  on  the  divi 
sion,  and  this  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  in  part  of 
our  impression. 

Thursday  night  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Toulniin  Smith,  introduced  to  the  House  by 
Mr.  Spooner ;  and  we  need  hardly  add  that  it  was 
utterly  unimportant,  else  it  would  not  have  been 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  that  very  erratic  gentleman 
When  this  case  was  disposed  of,  Lord  Georgo  Ben- 
tinck called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  one  of  those 


brilliant  discoveries  commonly  called  "marcs'  nests." 
In  a  formal  division  on  some  minorpoint,  the  Govern- 
ment was  left  in  a  minority  in  the  Canadian  legisla- 
ture, whereupon  Lord  George  declared  that  our 
Colonial  empire  was  about  to  be  ruined  by  Free 
Trade,  and  that  the  Canadas  were  about  to  withdraw 
their  allegiance  from  Great  Britain,  and  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  United  States.  Such  an 
inference  from  the  simple  fact  of  the  Canadian 
ministers  being  left  in  a  minority  on  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  adjournment,  is  a  precious  sample  of  protec- 
tionist logic.  On  this  basis  however,  Lord  George 
founded  one  of  those  stories  which  the  great  English 
dramatist  has  aptly  described  as  "  Tales  told  by  an 
idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing." 
Mr.  Koebuck  replied  to  the  noble  lord  by  a  simple 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  case: 

"We  had  had  hardly  any  news  from  Canada  for  the  last 
six  weeks,  and  now  that  we  had  a  small  fragment  of  infor  - 
mation, it  was  trumpeted  forth  by  the  organ  of  the  protection 
party,  as  if  there  were  something  important  iu  a  division 
upon  amotion  for  an  adjoin nment.  It  was  true  that  the 
Government  were  left  in  a  minority  of  seven  upon  that 
division,  but  he  would  suggest  to  the  noble  lord  that  this 
result  might  have  been  attributed  to  some  party  disputes  to 
which  they  were  not  in  that  house  altogether  unaccustomed. 
He  might  suppose  the  Government  to  be  not  very  warmly 
supported,  and  he  might  suppose  an  acute  party  leader 
leading  his  forces  in  direct  opposition  to  all  his  former 
political  feelings.  Now,  this  was  not  mere  supposition,  as 
lie  knew  it  to  be  the  fact.  Did  not  the  noble  lord  know  that 
the  particular  administration  which  had  the  confidence  of 
the  country  had  been  put  out  of  power,  and  that  by  various 
means  a  party  was  now  in  power  which  was  not  the  party 
of  the  great  Canadian  people?  That  party  was  the  one 
which  was  usually  called  the  narrow  English  party  of  that 
country — the  protectionists.  The  solicitor- general  for 
Canada  stated  that  patriotism,  he  found,  meant  pecuniary 
profit,  aud  that  loyalty  meant  selfishness  ;  and  so  it  was  that 
the  party  which  had  always  professed  loyalty  and  affection 
to  this  country  now  turned  round  and  threatened  us  with 
the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States.  The  Orange 
Irishmen,  and  peculating  Englishmen,  were  the  parties  who 
threatened  us  with  the  annexation  of  Canada.  It  was  not 
the  Lower  Canadians  who  now  spoke  of  annexation,  but 
the  English,  the  Irish,  and  the  Scotch  merchants,  who 
threatened  us  with  annexation  when  they  thought  their 
interests  were  in  danger." 

We  have  long  known  that  the  great  proportion  o 
the  Canadian  population  has  felt  the  system 
of  protection  to  be  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the 
development  of  their  national  resources;  the 
carrying  trade  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  system, 
of  canals  connected  with  that  river,  would  yield  ten- 
fold more  profit  than  the  timber  monopoly,  which 
is  advantageous  only  to  a  few  jobbers,  while  it 
seriously  impedes  agricultural  progress.  We  havo 
before  us  the  report  of  a  Free  Trade  meeting  at 
Montreal,  when  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  though  a  small  majority  appeared 
iu  favour  of  maintaining  the  protection  on  timber 

"  That,  in  order  more  effectually  to  secure  the  carrying 
trade  by  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  desirable  that  American  produce,  imported 
into  Canada,  should  at  once  be  admitted  into  England  on 
the  same  terms  as  colonial  produce,  the  advantage  of  which 
wouldbe  that  a  transit  trade  might  be  permanently  established 
through  Canada  before  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
in  Great  Britain  shall  have  left  us  exposed  to  unrestricted 
competition  with  the  United  States." 

Now  here  we  have  Canadian  monopolists  them^ 
selves  joining  in  the  demand  for  the  repeal  of  those 
duties  on  the  import  of  American  corn,  the  preser- 
vation of  which  Lord  George  Bentinck  declares  to 
be  the  condition  and  essence  of  their  allegiance. 
Mr.  Roebuck  has  exposed,  with  caustic  severity,  the 
gross  inconsistency  of  the  protectionists  on  this 
question  of  Canadian  corn  : 

"  But  of  what  did  the  noble  lord  complain  ?  Within  the 
last  two  years  they  passed  the  Canadian  Corn  Bill.  Who 
were  its  greatest  opponents  ?  Why,  the  party  opposite — the 
gentlemen  who  represented  the  landed  interest.  They  called 
it  the  first  great  step  to  the  destruction  of  the  landed  inte- 
rest. But  what  was  the  noble  lord's  argument  to-night  ? 
Why,  it  was  based  on  the  Canada  Corn  Bill.  Let  him  re- 
mind them  that  they  could  not  have  two  cries  at  once  if  they 
wished  to  be  considered  honest  (hear,  hear).  To  what  cry 
did  they  attach  themselves  ?  Was  it  to  the  cry  against  or 
with  the  Canada  Corn  Bill  ?  He  did  not  dispute  the  noble 
lord's  knowledge.  No  doubt  the  few  months  which  he  had 
given  to  the  consideration  of  our  commercial  policy  might 
have  enabled  him,  by  that  species  of  divine  intuition  which 
he  possessed,  to  acquire  all  sorts  of  knowledge  upon  all  sorts 
of  subjects ;  but  here  was  a  country  of  which,  from  particular 
circumstances,  he  had  a  particular  knowledge,  a  knowledge 
which  enabled  him  to  suggest  an  explanation  to  the  noble  lord 
as  to  a  subject  which  appeared  to  havepuzzled  him  not  a  little. 
The  noble  lord  said,  the  exportation  from  this  couutry  to  Ca- 
nada fonned  something  like  three  eighths  of  the  whole  of 
our  export  trade.  Did  the  noble  lord  know  why  it  bore  so 
high  a  proportion  ?  If  he  took  a  glance  at  the  map  of  the 
American  Continent,  he  would  see  that  on  the  south  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  lay  a  not  unimportant  couutry,  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  noble  lord  talked  of  Canada  as  if  the 
exports  thither  were  exports  to  Canada  alone.  Now  they 
knew  what  that  meant.  The  large  Canadian  imports  were 
not  to  Canada,  but  through  Canada.  They  went  to  the 
United  States.  Now  the  noble  lord  began  by  saying  that  he 
would  prove  th«  importance  of  Canada,  anil  carried  out  liiu 
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promise  hy  informing  tlie  bouse  of  tbe  extent  of  tbe  Cana- 
dian import  tnuie.  But  that  trade  went  to  America;  it 
went  to  pav  for  certain  objects  which  *c  received  from  the 
United  States  ;  aud  whether  it  went  by  a  direct  or  indirect 
route,  the  difference  was  little  to  this  country,  except  that 
the  most  direct  route  was  always  the  best.  If  we  had  a  larger 
import  trade  from  the  United  States,  wo  would  have  a  larger 
export  trade  to  Canada  to  pay  for  it." 

Mr.  Roebuck    concluded,  by  stating  tbe  real 

nature  of  the  commerce  of  the  British  colonies  in 

North  America,  and  showed  tbat  they  are  not  less 

interested  in  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade  than 

tbe  mother-country  : 

"  The  dangers  that  the  noble  lord  anticipated  from  Free 
Trade  with  America  were  a  delusionof  his  own  brain.  What 
were  the  chief  articles  of  import  from  Canada  ?  They  con- 
sisted of  timber,  potash,  aud  corn.  What  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a  Free  Trade  in  these  articles  ?  The  uoblelord 
stated  that  the  corn  trade  was  about  to  be  destroyed.  Why, 
what  was  the  effect  of  protection?  It  had  simply  that  of 
rendering  the  trade  more  expensive  and  roundabout.  If  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  the  merchant  to  bring  the  trade  by  the 
Erie  canal,  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  country  that  the 
trade  should  come  by  the  Erie  canal  (hear,  hear).  When 
the  merchant  consulted  his  own  interest,  he  consulted  that 
of  the  na:  ion  to  which  he  belonged,  and  no  legislative  sys- 
tem whereby  a  roundabout  trade  was  fostered  could  do  good 
to  the  nation  which  encouraged  it  (hear,  hear.)  He  repeated 
that  the  Canadian  people  were  in  favour  of  freedom  of  trade. 
He  had,  however,  been  somewhat  astonished  at  the  new 
class  of  authorities  upon  whom  the  noble  lord  relied  in  his 
arguments.  He  had  not  expected  to  find  the  great  leader  of 
the  protectionists  of  the  aristocratic  par  ty  quoting  the  demo- 
cratic Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Washington.  If,  however, 
the  noble  lord  had  extended  his  researches  further  into  the 
writings  in  question,  he  would  have  found  much  which 
would  militate  against  his  arguments  and  his  conclusions — 
and  were  he  to  pass  from  commercial  subjects  to  political 
matter?,  he  would  perhaps  find  them  rather  dangerous  autho- 
rities." 

We  are,  however,  not  rejoiced  to  find  that  so 
much  time  bas  been  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  tbe 
crass  ignorance  and  blundering  reasoning  of  the 
new  protectionist  leader,  le  jeu  ne  vaut  />«s  la  clian- 
delle.  At  this  period  of  the  year,  with  so  many  im. 
portant  questions  suspended  in  debate,  it  is  far 
from  gratifying  to  find  an  entire  night  occupied  by 
the  freaks  and  follies  of  Lord  George  Bentinck.  The 
heroes  of  Astley's  would  have  occupied  the  house 
fully  as  profitably  as  tbe  heroes  of  Newmarket,  and 
would  have  yielded  rather  more  amusement.  Tbe 
state  of  the  English  markets  and  manufacturers 
the  distressed  and  agitated  condition  of  Ireland,  the 
Factoiy  Bill,  the  Highway  Bill,  and  the  Sugar 
Duties,  involving  considerations  of  imperial  impor. 
tance,  are  delayed  in  their  course  tbat  a  capital 
guide  of  horses  should  exhibit  his  skill  as  a  leader 
of  donkeys.  Jt  is  true  tbat  tbe  passage  of  the  great 
measure  through  the  Lords  is  likely  to  be  facilitated 
by  the  lamentable  exhibition  of  protectionist  folly 
and  weakness  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the 
exhibition  bas  become  excessively  tiresome.  We 
are  beginning  to  yawn  at  the  absurdities  which  at 
first  excited  a  laugh  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive 
tbat  the  end  is  at  band.  The  following  is  tbe  ar- 
rangement of  business  announced  by  the  Premier, 
as  we  find  it  stated  in  tbe  Morning  Chronicle  : 

"  The  Corn  Bill  he  hopes  to  dispose  of  to-night.  On 
Monday  he  takes  up  the  Tariff,  at  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  bill.  Then  he  will  give  a  night  for  the  Factory 
Bill,  unless  the  country  gentlemen  insist  on  a  kind  of  promise 
made  by  him  of  taking  some  stage  of  the  Poor  Removal  Bill, 
in  order  to  have  a  discussion  on  it.  Some  time  in  the  week 
after  next  we  may  expect  to  have  the  Tariff  in  the  Lords, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  Factory  Bill  resumed  in  the  Com- 
mons. The  division  on  the  second  reading  of  it  will  probably 
take  place  about  the  time  that  that  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Corn  Bill  occurs  in  the  Lords." 


The  Free  Trade  Association  of  this  town  are  about  to 
present  to  their  indefatigable  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Symons, 
a  gold  watch  and  appendages,  value  30/.,  and  a  purse  con- 
taining 30  sovereigns,  as  a  testimony  of  their  high  respect  for 
his  long  and  untiringexertions. — Plymouth  Journal. 

Lord  Poiitmas's  Potato  Experiments. — Where  eyes 
were  planted  which  had  been  scooped  out,  but  allowed  to  be- 
come stale,  the  greater  part  of  them  have  failed:  but  where 
fresh  eyes  were  planted,  all  of  them  are  growing.  Of  the 
autumn-planted  potatoes  all  are  doing  well  in  dry  ground, 
but  only  half  are  doing  well  on  ground  less  friable,  the  other 
half  proving  rotten,  the  same  effect  resulting  under  the  latter 
condition,  both  on  and  under  farm-yard  dung,  as  well  as  in 
the  case  of  no  farm  yard  manure  at  all.  All  the  pro- 
dnoe  of  diseased  potatoes  has  proved  to  be  sound  and  good; 
even  that  experimental  portion  of  it  which  for  the  last  six 
weeks  prior  to  ripening  has  been  exposed  to  a  moist  heat, 
such  experimental  portion,  instead  of  exhibiting  any  tendency 
to  disease  under  such  condition,  furnishing,  on  the  contrary, 
finer  potatoes — not  only  sound  and  mealy,  but  much  superior 
in  size  and  quality.  From  the  tubers  planted  in  a  box  in 
October  in  dry  heal,  five  sprouts  have  been  token  five  times 
■nccessively  from  each  taber,  aud  planted  along  with  the 
original  tubers  in  the  open  ground  for  a  crop :  all  the  plants  of 
this  multiplied  crop  are  now  growing  luxuriantly. 

Coir. — Why  is  the  meat  supplied  to  the  Poor  Law  union 
workhouses  considered  the  easiest  of  digestion  ? — Because 
it  is  always  tender  meat. 

A  Boston  paper  says  that  Mr.  Wockhagenikdewegiblet- 
nigemtorbenson  fell  down  stairs  the  other  day,  and  broke 
his  name  into  three  pieces. 


Singular  Names. — Mr.  OMiwell  Wood  caused  alearned 
judge  to  throw  down  his  pan  in  a  fit  of  surprise,  when,  being 
called  upon  to  spell  his  name  in  the  witness  box,  he  did  it 
thus  :  "  0,  double  t,  i,  double  u,  e,  double  1,  double  u,  double 
o,  d."  The  publisher  of  the  Globe  news  has  also  a  very  cu- 
rious name,  every  other  letter  being  an  e  !  It  is  "  Ebenezer 
Eve."  Ease  enough,  truly,  Mr.  Eve  enjoys. — Gateshead 
Obscn-er. 


THE  FUNDS. 


Bank  Stock  . . . 
3  per  Ct.  Ked.  Aim. 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann 
3]per  Ct.  Red.Ann 
Long.  An.  Ex.  1SU0 
Cons,  for  Acct. . . . 

Exc.  Bills,  pm  

Ind.Bds.un.  1000/. 
Venezuela  SperCt. 

Do.  deferred  

Belgian  4.J  per  Ct. 
Bruzilian  5  per  Ct. 

Cniliau   

Coliim'».  ex.Venez. 

Danish   

Dutch  2  J  per  Cent. 
Dutch  4  per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Poitug.4  per  Cent. 
Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct. 
Do.  3  per  Ct  


Sat. 
May  9 


Mon. 
Mayld 


306 
05, 


96? 
32 


Tuns.  Wed. 
May  12  Mayl3 


S04.J 

9.o| 
<Ju| 
973 
10:)-1C 
96J 
22  -20 
28-33 


TlIUR. 

May  14 


Far. 
Mayl£ 


m 

od 
'J7£ 

963 


m 

92.j 


MAKKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 

Monday,  May  11. — We  have  a  very  fair  show  of  English 
Wheat  this  morning.  There  is  a  general  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  millers  to  increase  their  stocks.  The  sales  made  are  at 
6s.  decline  from  last  Monday;  but  even  at  this  reduction  it  is 
difficult  to  do  business,  and  n  good  ileal  of  Wheat  is  unsold  at 
the  close  of  the  market.  In  Foreign  Wheat  no  alteration. 
Barley,  Beans,  aud  Peas  are  in  short  supply.  The  former  is  Is. 
cheaper  for  best,  and  2s.  for  inferior  qualities.  In  the  two  lat  ter 
there  is  no  alteration  to  notice.  Altogether  the  arrival  of  Oats 
is  large.  Buyers  are  very  cautious,  ami  prices  are  Is.  lower  than 
last  Monday,  with  a  slow  sale  at  the  decline.  The  trade  towards 
the  close  of  the  market  improved  a  little. 

BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter 

Wheat,  Essex,    Red  54  to  60   White  58  to  66 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    49     58  56  63 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  47     54  54  62 

Scotch   . . 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  25  26 

Ditto  Ditto  Black   25  26 

Ditto  Ditto. . .  .Polands  New  30 

Scotch  Feed  20     27         Potato  28  29 

Limerick  26  27 

Ditto  Fine  30  31 

Cork  26 

Waterford,  YohjIixJ,  k  Cork  Black  23  25 

Sligo  

Galway  19  21 

Barley  26  33 

Bsnns,  Mazagan  31  33 

Harrow  33  37 

Small  39  40 

Pea9,White  Boilers  38  42 

Grey  30.. 32  Maple  32  34 

Flour,  Town-made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  45  56 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  43  46 

FOREIGN.  pre B.   rN  bond, 

Per  Imperial  Quarter. 


54 
50 
50 
»0 
48 
59 


Wheat, Dantzig, high  mixed  58  to  66 

Boetock  56  60 

Stettin   52  58 

Hamburgh   52  *7 

Odessa  

OdewsaPolish  

Russian  soft  

Ditto   hard  

Spanish   54  60 

Blanquillo   56  62 

Australian    60  69 

Bailey,  Grinding  27  28 

Distilling  29  31 

Oats,  Archangel   25  26 

Danish  

Swedish   

Stralsund  

Dutch  Feed   20  21 

Brew   23  24 

Polands    25  26 

Black  

Beans,  Egyptian  .34  36 

Peas,  White   

Ditto  Boilers  42 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs  34  36 

United  States  36     37   28  30 

Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  frosa 
May  4  to  May  9, 1816,  both  days  inclusive. 

Wheat.    Barley.       Oats.      Beans.  Peas. 

English   9585        2324         9419  686  226 

Scotch  

Irish  

Foreign   9883 

Flour.  5228  sacks :  4003  ban-els. 
Friday,  May  15. — The  quantity  of  English  Wheat  arrived 
since  Monday  is  not  large.  Millers  continue  to  hold  off  from 
buying,  and  the  market  is  very  dull  in  consequence.  Iu  Barley, 
Beans,  and  Peas  there  is  no  activity,  and  prices  remain  as  be- 
fore. Oat  buyers  still  act  so  cautiously  tbat  it  is  difficult  to 
make  sales  even  at  Monday's  reduction  ;  but  holders  are  unwil- 
ling to  make  a  further  concession.  The  return  shows  only  a 
small  arrrival  of  Oats  yesterday.  The  duties  on  Wheat  and  Oats 
fell  to  10s.  and  5s.  respectively.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  8th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  May, both  inclusive. 

J    English.    I       Irish.      I  Foreign. 

Wheat   4020       I         . .  6060 

Barley   2330       j         . .         |  1670 

Oats   2540        I        (680        I  4360 

Flour,  3880  sacks. 
LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  May  12, 1846. 


Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

2324 

9419 

686 

30 

16904 

1 190 

804 

430 

Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 


Qrs. 
, .  7139 
, .  3234 
. .  17979 


Price. 
62s.  Od. 
29s.  8d. 
24s.  8d. 


Rye 

Beans 

Peas 


Qrs. 
320 
1052 
272 


Price. 
33s.  3d. 
34s.  lid. 
38s.  3d. 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 


4th  April  .. 

11th    "  .. 

18th    „  .. 

25th    „  . . 

2d  May  .. 

»ta    „  . . 


d. 

.55  9.. 30 
.56  0..30 

..55  10.. 30 
.55  6.. 30 
.50   5.. 29 

,.50   8,. 29 


d. 
7.. 22 
9. .22 
5. .22 
1..23 
8. .23 
7., 23 


d. 
0..33 
9..  33 
9.. 35 
4.. 33 
7.  .32 
9., 33 


d.   s.  d.   s.  d. 

7. .34  10. .34  2 
4.. 35  1..33  8 
5.. 34  9.. 34  6 
7.. 34  10.. 33  10 
6.. 34  11. .83  10 
5.. 35  8., 34  7 


Barley, 
35s.  0d.: 


Agyrrfuii •  Avcragi -of  the  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  56s.  Od  : 
30s.  2d.;  Oats,  23s.  Id.;  Ry9>  3:)s.  7d. ;  Beans,  3 
Peas,  .i4s.  Id.  ' 

n  J«'!!,--n Wh<mt,'  16£  °'!;;  Bal"le>r'  8b-  0d-J  0d.:  Rye. 

9s.  6d. ;  Beans,  7s.  6d.  ;  Pen*,  8s  od. 


Stock  of  Com  in  Bond,  April  5  1*40 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 


In  London,  4OM01  18041  71515 
Unit.  King.  1227374   88002  109120 


Flout 
Cwts. 
1 28196 
S408-,  1 


9944  6127 
■9003  14067 

MEAT  MARKET, 
r E r  stone  or  81bs.  by  the  carcase 

Prime  Beef..  3s  KM  to  3a  Ud  I  Middl. Mutton  <1»' 
Middling  do,  3s  4dto  3f  2d  |  Veal,  from  ..4s 
Plain,  or  info-  Small  Pork  . . 

rior  Beef  3s   Od  to  2s  4d  |  Large,  or  info- 

Prime  Mutton  4s  4d  to  4«   Od  |  rior  Pork  ..4s   Od  to  3s  Od 


Od  to  3s  t& 

^d  to  4s  Od 
0d  lo  4s  6d 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE 


FRIDAY,  May  8. 
BANKRUPTS 

r  J"  S^fr.  '  WOOd-street,  Cheapside,  fringe  manufacturer. 
[Mr.  Buiuaume,  Buoldercbury. 

J.  Fearnley,  Windsor-terrace,  City-road,  worsted  stuff  manu- 
laeturcr.    [Mr.  Loughborough,  Austin-friars 

C.  Clarke,  Gosweh-road,  draper.  [Messrs.  Soles  and  Turner. 
Aldermanbury. 

J.  J.  Taylor,  Tooley. street,  tobacconist.  [Mr.  Wellborne, 
looley-street. 

J.  Wliitelaw  and  T.  Whitelaw,  Lichfield-street,  Soho  [Mr. 
Smith,  Fin-nival  *  inn. 

J.  D.  Abrajas,  York,  tailor.   [Mr.  Rushworth,  Staple  s-inn. 

b.  Shanu,  Lends,  cloth  finisher.  [Mr.  Strangways,  Barnard's 
inn.  '  ' 

S,  „0pl?.n'  Manchester,  woollen  factor.  [Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Co.,  King  s  Bench  Walk,  Temple. 

„W^Gi,"'  WalTiligton,  corn  merchant.  [Messrs.  Gregory  and 
Co.,  Bedtord-row. 

C.  Parker.  Liverpool, linendraper.  [Messrs.  Gregory  and  Co.  . 
Bedford -row. 

P..  Clarke,  Stroud,  grocer.    [Mr.  Kearsev,  Stroud. 

B.  Foule,  Kingsbridge,  victualler.  [Messrs.  Wevmouth  and 
Co.,  Angel-court. 

S.  Knowles,  Exeter,  common  brewer.  [Messrs.  Keddell  and 
Co.,  Lime-street. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATION'S. 
J.  R.  Prentice,  Edinburgh,  picture  dealer. 
J.  G.  Bankier,  Greenock,  bookseller. 
J.  R.  Finlay,  Glasgow,  stockbroker. 
T.  Watson,  Edinburgh,  builder. 
J.Provan,  Glasgow,  flesher. 


TUESDAY,  May  12. 
BANKRUPTCIES  ANNULLED. 
W.  Chamberlain, East  Dereham,  grocer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

N.  Levy, Butcher-row,  Aldgate, carcass  butcher.  [Mr.  Smith 
Barnard  s-inn. 

J.  Green,  Yarmouth,  coal  merchant.  [Mr.  Nixon,  Clifford's- 
inn. 

C.  C.  Barley,  Wisbeach  St.  Peter's,  grocer.  [Messrs.  Hill  and 
Mathews,  Bury -court,  St.  Mary-axe. 

B.  H.  Bullock,  Nicholas-lane,  wine  merchant.  [Messrs 
Walter  and  Pemberton,  Symond's-inn. 

C.  M'Kinnell,  Fenchu'rch-street,  wine  merchant.  [Messrs. 
Vandercom  and  Co.,  Bush  lane,  Cannou-street. 

R.  Hearn,  Doddington-grove,  Konnington,  commission  agent 
[Mr.  Moss,  Queen-street,  Cheapside. 

W.  Wells  and  J.  Claxton,  Victoria-wharf,  Bankside,  Southwark. 
[Mr.  Jordeson,  St.  Maiy-at-liill,Eastcheap. 

Mr.  Savery,  Hillingdon,  baker  aud  cornchaudler.  [Mr.  Bur- 
bridge,  Hatton-garden. 

C.  F.  Came  and  M.  Trio,  Liverpool,  merchants.  [Messrs 
Chester  and  Co.,  Staple's-inn. 

G.  Whitfield,  Nottingham,  soda-water  manufacturer.  [Messrs. 
Brown  and  Co.,  Birmingham. 

It.  Lees,  Wolverhampton,  ironmonger.  [Messrs.  Crisp  and 
Co.,  George-street,  Mansion-house. 

.1.  Andrews,  Hillhouse,  Y'orkshire,  commission  agent.  [Mr. 
Clarke,  Chancery-lane, 

S.  B.  Sowden, Leeds,  sharebroker.  [Mr.  Rushworth,  Staple's- 
inn. 

J.  Bacon,  York,  builder.  [Mr.  Brook, Featherstone-buildings. 

W.  Badger,  Rotherham,  boot  and  shoemaker.  [Mr.  Tatter- 
shnll,  Great  James-street. 

E.  Linley  and  A.  Linley,  Sheffield,  sheep  shear  and  cut  nail 
manufacturers.    [Mr.  Moss,  Serjeant' s-inn. 

T.  Rogers,  Bradford,  surgeon.  [Messrs.  Gregorv  and  Sons, 
Clements-inn. 

J.  Wilmot,  Lenton,  coach  proprietor.  [Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Co.,  Temple. 

J.  Page,  Walsall,  Saffordshire,  iron  dealer.  [Mr.  Suckling, 
Birmingham. 

W.  Fox  and  J.  Fox,  Manchester,  oil  and  colourmen  and  sign 
writers.    [Messrs.  Bower  and  Son,  Chancery-lane. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
A.  Couper,  jun.  Glasgow,  salesman. 
G.  Sanderson,  Colinton ,  baker. 


National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

THE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  bv  Mr.  F. 
Tussaud,  the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  is  new  added  to  the  Collection. 
—BAZAAR,  Baker-street,  Portmnn-square, 
"This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis." — Times. 
Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  ltooms,  6d.  Open  from  II  till  4  :  and  from 
7  till  10. 


GREY  H         A         I         R. — 

The  nourishing  properties  of  ltOWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  are 
eminently  successful  in  the  prevention  of  Grey  Hair,  and  in  the  restoration 
to  its  original  colour.  1 1  is  the  only  article  that  really  possesses  nutritious 
virtues  for  promoting  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  human  Hair,  preventing 
it  from  falling  off,  or  turning  grey,  and  for  cleansing  it  of  scurf  and  all  im- 
purity. 

CAUTION  — The  words  "  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL"  are  on  the 
wrapper  of  each  genuine  bottle 
• All  others  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS  ! ! ! 

LUXURY  IN  SHAYTNG. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 
CREAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  Tliis  inestimable  Cream  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  t'.ie  disagree- 
able smell  inseparable  from  tbat  article  in  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  white 
pearl;  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  on 
the  face,  and  emits  iu  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  is.  Gd.,  3s.  6d.,  &c 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Three  King-court, Lombard-street,  London. 
Manufacturers  of  Co  in  bs  and  Itru--he»of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
approved  principles. 

THE  ATRAPILATORY,  or  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE. 
the  onlv  dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colours,  and  does  uot  require 
re-doing  but  as  the  hair  grows,  as  it  never  fides  or  acquires  that  unnatural 
red  or  purple  tint  common  to  all  other  dyes.  ROSS  and  SONS  can,  with, 
the  greatest  confidence,  recommend  the  above  dye  as  infallible,  if  done  at 
their  establishment;  andladi  s  or  gentlemen  requiring  it  are  requested  U 
bring  a  friend  or  servant  with  them,  to  sec  how  it  is  used,  which  will  ena- 
ble them  to  do  it  afterwards  without  chance  of  failure.  Several  1-riTate 
apartments  devoted  entirely  to  the  above  purpose,  and,  some  of  their  esta- 
blishment bavin"  used  it.  the  effect  produced  can  be  at  once  seen.  They 
think  it  necessary  to  add  that,  by  attending  strictly  to  the  instructions  given 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  pursuits  have  succeeded  equally  well 

without  coming  to  them.    ,  .  . 

Address  Ross  and  Sons.  119  and  120.  Buhopsgate-street.  the  celebrated 
Pemiiiuiers.  Perfumers. Haircuttcrs,  and  Hairdyers.  N.B.  Parties  attended 
at  their  own  residences,  whatever  the  djsuace 
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RICHARD  COBDEN.  ESQ.,  MP.— The  ENGRAVING  of  the 

PORTRAIT  OF  RICHARD  COBDEN,  ESQ.,  M.P., 

Hiursred  in  the  hi"hcst  strlo  of  art  bv  F.  C.  Lewis,  E«i..  cnar.ivcr  to  the  Queen.  •  NOW  READY.  The  Portrait  has  lieen  produced  under  the 
■ttronure  and  inaction  of  the  Councilor  the  *jiti  Corn-Law  Lcaffue.  and  is  the  only  authentic  ensaved  portrait  published.  The  UketWM  is  a  most 
eharacUii»Uc  ona,  aud  has  received  the  unqualified  »p;>roli.niim  of  Mr.  Cobdans  persjnn  friends. 

First  chusProois,  With  autograph  -  £111  I 
India  Proofs  -  -  -  -  1  1  0 
Vrench  Paper  Proofs     -        -  0  10  6 

Prints       -        -        -        •  0  6  0 

Uniform  with  Uic  above.  Mr.  Asnew  has  published  a  series  of  Portrait*  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Leas"«,  a"  of  wliigh  are  onrrrafed  In  a 
Ua.  aud  Uuisued  stvls.  The  following  are  new  ready.—  „  -  ,  .  „  „ 

Richard  C'obd.  n,  Esq.,  M  P.  John  Rngh  t,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Hon.C  r.Villicrs.M.P.  Rijjht  Hon.KarUtudnor. 

George  "Wilson,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  League. 
Dr.  Bowrias.M.P.  I  Colonel  Thompson. 

Heurr  Ash  worth,  13«l.  I  Milner  Oibsou,  Esq.,  Mr. 

William  Rawson,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  League. 
J.Brothcrtou,  Esq.,  M.P.  I  John  Brooks,  Esq. 

Sir  Thomas  Potter. 
Arrancrementnhave  also  been  made  to  pablish  the  Portraits  of 
■William  Urswn,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool. 
EJvfaKl  Raines,  Esq.  I  Law  reace  Heyworth,  Esq. 

i  v.t  Hon.  Earl  Ducie  Right  Hon.  Lord  Morpeth. 

Robert  IlTde  Greg,  Esq.,  Ac  *e. 

All  exeeuted  the  same  size,  and  farming  one  or  the  most  interesting  Uallcry  of  Portraits  srer  brought  before  the  public.  The  Portrait  or  WILLIAM 
RROSVS,  Riq..  which  is  beta?  en  j:  «vt  I  by  JarniM  Thomson,  Bsq..,  of  London,  will  be  ready  Tcry  shortly,  aud  parties  wishing  to  subscribe  will  please  to 
forward  thsirnimes  without  delar.     sbuure  rood  impressions. 

Manchester:  published  by  rio*AS  AOMRvV,  Kep  isltory  of  Arts,  Exchange-street.   London :  Messrs.  Ackerman  and  Co.,  S6,  Strand. 

ON  AND  AFTER  THE  FIRST  OF  JUNE, 

THE     DAILY  NEWS, 

LONDON  MORNING  NEWSPAPER, 

AT 

TWOPENCE  HALFPENNY. 


The  Newspaper  lathe  intellectual  life  of  the  Nineteenth  Century— the  great  agent  of  modern  Civilisation.  Not  to  speak  of  the  moral  and 
political  safeguards  which  it  affords,  it  places  all,  whatever  thoir  varietios  of  fortune  and  position,  on  a  level  as  to  information.  By  its  means  only, 
the  small  capitalist  is  enabled  to  contend  successfully  against  his  wealthy  rival  for  a  knowledge  of  those  changes  which  affect  supply  and  demand 
—aud  therefore  prices.  Without  the  daily  Newspaper,  a  man  and  his  family  might  be  located  as  well  in  the  back  settlements  of  Canada  as  within 
ten  miles  of  the  great  centre  of  European  Civilisation  These  facts  are  felt — the  gaia  is  understood— and  the  number  and  character  of  the  News- 
paper Press  of  any  country  are  an  admitted  test  of  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  It  is  remarkable,  then,  that  mere  than  a  century 
since,  there  were  Eighteen  Tapers  published  in  London,  dally  or  three  times  a  week— while  now  there  are  only  Fifteen  !  thous  h  the  population  of 
to-day  bears  a  ratio  to  that  of  the  period  in  question  of  more  than  3  to  1  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  post  and  other  facilities,  the* whole  kingdom  has 
been  brought  within  the  easy  range,  and  under  the  direct  influence,  of  the  London  Pres3.  In  the  single  city  of  New  York,  more  daily  papers  are 
published  than  iu  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  put  together.  The  circulation  of  papers  in  Paris  exceeds  that  of  London  twenty-fold.  How 
is  this?   Of  a  fact  so  startling,  where  lies  the  explanation  ;  what  is  the  cause  ?— PRICE! 

That  the  public  know  the  advantage  of  having  a  Daily  Paper  is  manifest,  from  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  pay  twopence  for 
an  hour's  reading,  and  threepence  for  a  paper  the  day  after  publication.  What,  then,  are  the  causes  which  maintain  the  high  price?  First,  the 
amount  of  capital  required  to  be  invested  in  a  Newspaper  speculation— with  whose  extent  and  proper  application  the  man  of  business  and  the 
capitalist  are  for  the  most  part  unacquainted.  Next,  the  various  talent,  knowledge,  and  experience  which  must  combine  to  produce  the  important 
result.  The  number  and  greatness  of  the  requirements  have,  in  truth,  occasioned  something  v»  ry  like  a  monopoly— and  monopoly  always  com- 
mands its  own  price.  Thus,  whilst  energy ,  enterprise,  capital,  and  competition  have  been  doing  good  service  in  all  other  things,  including  litera- 
ture in  various  branches,  nothing  has  been  attempted,  in  the  direction  indicated,  for  the  political,  s  cial,  and  intellectual  wan  ts  of  three  great 
nations;  and  a  Daily  Paper  still  remains  a  costly  luxury,  in  which  only  the  wealthy  can  indulge.  In  Paris  within  the  last  five  years  a  reduction 
of  one-half  of  their  old  price  has  been  made  in  the  most  distinguished  journals,  with  the  result  of  increased  efficiency,  power,  and  interest  Any- 
such  attempt  iu  London  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  of. 


The  expetiiyient  iSSTl&ut  to  %e  mm  ox  establishing  a  X>ondou  Daily  .Newspaper,  on  the 
highest  scale  of  completeness  in  all  its  departments,  which  shall  look,  for  support,  not  to 
comparatively  few  readers  at  a  high  price,  but  to  many  at  a  low  price. 

Its  success  depends  upon  the  Public.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  projectors  are 
capable  of  competing  with  the  high-priced — that  in  energy  and  ability  they  are  able  to  perform  all  that  is  required;  and  of 
this  the  Public  have  now  had  sufficient  experience.  THE  I)AILY  NEWS  appeared  in  January  last,  and  no  one  has  hinted 
a  suspicion  that  it  is  inferior  to  its  contemporaries  in  any  respect.  The  time  has  now  come  when  the  proprietors  are  pre- 
pared to  develope  their  plans ;  whatever  has  hitherto  attracted  public  favour  to  their  enterprise  will  he  continued  and 
extended ;  and,  working  iu  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  they  will  publish 

ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JUNE, 

THE    DAILY  NEWS 


TWOPENCE  HALFPENNY. 

The  Paper  will  ba  of  the  same  size  as  all  other  journals  were  within  seven  years;  it  will  he  larger  than  many  of  the  high- 
priced  da  ly  journals  ar-  now;  and,  in  every  particular  of  interest,  it  will  contain  as  much  information  as  the  most  successful 
amongst  its  contemporaries.  But  it  will  be  expansive ;  and  double  sheets  will  be  given  whenever  an  important  Debate,  a 
pressure  of  News,  or  Advertisements,  seems  to  require  it. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  therefore,  will  coktain  everything  that  is  to  be  found  in  other  journals; 

AND  ALL  ACCOUNTS  OF  MARKETS — ALL  TRADE  INFORMATION — WILL  BE  SO  ARRANGED  THAT  THE  MERCHANT  AND 
MAN  OF  BUSINESS  SHALL  FIND  WHAT  HE  WANTS  ALWAYS,  AS  NEARLY  AS  POSSIBLE,  IN  THE  SAME  PLACE,  AND  IN 
THE  FEWEST  POSSIBLE  WORDS.  THE  MODERN  NEWSPAPER  HAS  NOT  BEEN  DEVISED  AND  PLANNED  AS  JUDGMENT 
MIGHT  HAVE  ORIGINALLY  DIRECTED,  BUT  HAS  GROWN  UP  UNDER  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  IT  COULD  NOT  CONTROL; 
AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NEW  PAPER  AFFORDS  THE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A  REVISION,  WHICH  SHALL  EFFECT 
A  8AVING  OF  THE  READER'S  TIME,  AND  PRESENT  THE  INFORMATION  WHICH  HQ  SEEKS  IN  A  MORE  SYSTEMATIC 
FORM. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  TIME  FOR  THE  MORNING  MAILS. 
Xiet  us  repeat  the  marking  features  of  our  scheme: 

1st.  ~Wf  give  to  the  reader,  In  what  we  hope  will  he  an  improved  and  more  convenient  form,  all  that  he  can  find  in  the  most  approved  of  our 
competitors  ;  enlarging  ahvays  onr  surface  to  embrace  whatever  of  unusual  interest  the  times  may  present.  The  difference  between  them  and  us 
will  be  only  in  that  host  of  Advertisements,  which  we  too  will  be  happy  to  give  in  an  additional  sheet  whenever  the  public  shall  supply  us  with 
the  occasion. 

Jmlly.  To  the  reader  who  now  pays  Fivepcnce  for  his  paper,  we  offer  the  same  thing  at  half  the  price  ;  and  to  the  man  who  hires  his  paper,  a 
paper  of  his  own  at  about  the  cost  of  the  hire.  It,  then, only  remains  for  the  public  to  justify  the  experiment;  remembering  that  their  interest  in 
the  issue  is  no  less  than  our  own. 

I*t  him  who  would  support  us  In  the  seasonable  attempt,  subscribe  at  once.  Where  even  the  reduced  price  Is  beyond  his  means,  let  him  at 
once  join  with  a  friend  or  neighbour  in  subscription.  If,  airain,  these  friends  can  arrange  with  others  in  the  country  to  receive  the  paper,  by  post, 
on  the  day  of  publication,  at  half  price,  the  coat  to  each  of  the  New  Daily  Taper,  will  be  little  more  than  One  Halfpenny. 

Every  Nows  Agent  will,  we  hope,  supply  the  paper  at  Twopence  Halfpenny,  where  payment  is  made  In  advance;  the  same  proportionate 
allowanc  as  with  other  papers—  something  more  than  twenty-four  per  cent.— being  allowed  by  Out  proprietors  to  the  trade.  When  credit  it  given, 
It  is  a  matter  or  private  nrrangemcnt.with  which  the  proprietors  have  nothing  to  do.  As,  however,  in  an  undertaking  so  bold  and  so  novel,  it  is 
advisable  to  guard  against  possible  inconvenience,  the  proprietors  of  TH II  DAILY  NEWH  will  undertake  to  get  all  persons  supplied  who  shall 
forward  a  post  offloe  order  payable  to  JOSEPH  SMITH,  DAILY  NEWH  OFFICE,  •Whitefrlars,  London. 

FOR  THREE  MONTHS,  10s.  id.   Any  longer  period  at  the  same  rate. 

Let  all  who  are  Interested  in  the  success  of  this  undertaking— and  who  is  not?— be  active,  and  success  is  certain. 


Just  readv.  In  2  vols.,  Svo  .el  Uh,  prire  2ts„ 

T>IIE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  FRKE  NATIONS 
considered  in  relation  to  thoir  Domestic  Institutions  m,d  External 
I'olicy.  By  W  TonncMa  M'Cqi.iAou. 

Chasman  and  Hnll ,  ISO,  Strand. 


Now  ready,  fep.  4to.,  price  3d. 

DEATH  BY  THE  LAW. — This  all-important  subject 
is  full  v  rented  in  alt  its  relations— religious,  moral,  and  social— in 
No.  7,  of  "  The  TOPIC."  No.  8.  The  House  o|  Lords 
C.  Mitchell,  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet  street ;  and  nil  Bookseller*  A  Newsmen. 


Important  Information  to  Life  Insurers. 
This  duv,  Second  Edition  price  Is  ,  or  by  post  16  stamps. 

T  IFE  ASSUKANCE  OFFICES,  new  and  speculative; 
J.  J  with  a  Table  of  the  Inducements  to  Iusurcrs  held  out  by  each  of  the 
existing  offices. 

Effingham  Wilson, bookseller  and  publisher,  11 ,  Royal  Exchange. 


Dr.  Robert  Oulvcrwctl's  Guide  t»  Health  and  Long  Life. 
(300  p.s^es,  pocket  volume);  price  Is. .  by  post,  Is.  Cd., 
CTXI-IAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID;  with  Diet 

TT  Tables  far  all  Complaints,  liy  U.J.  Cut,vkhwf.ll(M.D.,  M  R.C.S., 
L.A.C.,  Ac.  Contents  . — How  to  insnre  perfect  digestion,  tranquil  feelings, 
a  good  night's  r*st,a  cletr  head,  and  a  contented  mind,  liy  an  observance 
of  the  instructions  herein  contained,  the  feeble,  the  nervously  delicate, 
even  to  the  most  shattered  constitution,  may  acquire  the  greatest  amount 
of  physical  happiness,  and  reach  in  health  the  full  period  of  life  allotted  to 
man.  To  hi'  had  of  Sherwood,  23,  Paternoster-row,  and  all  '-iooksellers,  or 
direct  from  the  Author.  21,  Arundel-strect,  Strand,  who  may  be  ad\i*cd 
with  on  these  matters  daily  till  3 ;  evenings,  7  till  9. 

UMBER    ONE,    ST.    PAUL'S  CHUKCHYA1U), 

London  —The  following  sample  package  is  recommended  to  families 
who  wisli  (previous  to  purchasing  their  usnni  supply  of  TEAS,  COFFKi:s, 
&e.)  to  sample  and  prove  the  superior  excellence  of  t!ie  good,  *old  bv 
DAKIN  and  COMPANY,  Tea  Merchants,  and  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
country  carriage-free  on  receipt  of  a  post-office  order  for  the  £2,  the  3d. 
being  allowed  a*  the  costof  the  post-omVe  order : 

3  b  Finest  True  Rich  Congou  Tea 

lib  very  Fine  Hyson  or  Gunpowder 

1  b  Strong  Congou  Tea  for  domestics 

OlbsCoflVe,  ripe  and  rich  in  flavour 

lib  the  Old  English  Mustard 

'J M.i-  best  Bermuda  Arrowroot  (in  a  tin 

lib  Finest  Tapioca  imported 

iib  Finest  Bencoolen  cieves  . 

2oz  Finest  Brown  NutmeRS  , 

Jib  very  best  Cayenne  Pepper 

All  goods  afterwards  ordered  will  be  sent  warranted  equal  to  these 
samples. 

RIDDELL/S  PATENT  ECONOMICAL  MICA- 

#  CEOUS  LINING  for  the  protection  of  Bonnets.  Caps,  and  lints 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  natural  and  artificial  moisture  of  the  hair. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  before  purchasing  such  articles,  should  sec  that  they 
are  provided  with  this  elegant  and  inexpensive  aniclc,  which  may  be  im- 
perceptibly introduced  into  the  most  delicate  bonnet  or  cap,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  very  unsightly  stains  produced  by  perspiration  ,  oil,&c.  :'being 
a  non-conductor  of  heat,  it  will  be  found  invaluable  in  warm  climate*, 
especially  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  preventing  the  effects  of  a  oup  de 
8ofcil  or  stroke  of  the  sun,  which  ha*  proved  so  fatal  to  Europeans  espe- 
cially. To  bo  had  of  all  resp  -(  table  hatters,  milliners,  haberdashers,  out- 
fitters, hosierd.&c.  W.  Patterson,  104,  Wood-street,  Cheapsidc,  Londou,  fs 
licensed  co  supply  wholesale  houses  only. 

BETTS'S  PATENT  BRANDY,  Exclusively  used 
at  Guy's.  St.  George's,  St.  Thomas's,  the  "Westminster,  and  other 
hospitals  ;  and  at  the  Manchester,  Bristol,  Brighton, and  other  infirraarie*, 
may  be  procured  in  every  locality  at  3s.  per  bottle,  protected  by  the  patent 
metallic  capsules,  embossed  "  Betts's  Patent  Brandy,  7,  Smithtteld  Burg," 
or  at  the  Distillery,  thc-ir  only  establishment,  at  I  (is  per  Gallon,  in  bulk,  or, 
atlBs.  in  the  capsuled  bottles,  in  quantities  not  less  than  2  gallons. 
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JONES'S  £i.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  yary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  selling 
atthe  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Read  Jones's  "Sketch  of 
Watch  Work."sont  free  for  a  2d.  stamp 

(1EORGE  and  JOHN  DEANE,  SADDLERS  and 
X  HARNESS  MAKERS,  invite  attention  to  their  Gig,  Tandem,  and 
Carriage  Harness,  manufactured  on  their  own  premises,  by  workmen  of 
much  experience,  and  under  the  direction  of  foremen  of  superior  ability 
and  skill.  Their  leather  is  invariably  dressed  by  first-rate  London  curriers, 
the  furniture  is  also  of  the  best  town  manufacture,  and  G.  and  J.  Dean* 
warrant  that  the  productions  of  their  manufactory  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
beauty,  strength,  and  cheapness,  by  any  other  house.  Horse  clothing  mad* 
to  order  ;  canteens  of  best  seasoned  wood.  I)eanc's  London-made  whips, 
and  all  articles  for  stable  and  travelling  use  in  large  variety.— >f).  2, 
Arthur-street  East,  opening  to  the  Monument,  London-bridge. 

UTFITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  and  the  COLO_- 

NIES.  Parties  leaving  England  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 

purchase  their  Outfits  at  E.  J.  MONNERY  and CO.'S,16j,  Fenchureh -street, 
City,  where  a  large  assortment  of  Shirts,  Clothing,  Hosiery,  Gauze-Merino 
Under  Shirts,  &c.,  adapted  for  each  particular  colony,  as  well  as  for  the  voy- 
age,is  kept  ready  for  immediateuse.andat  prices  far  more  reasonable  than 
usually  charred  for  the  same  articles. 

Bedding,  Military  Accoutrements,  Cabin  and  Camp  Furniture  of  every 
description.  Lists,  with  Prices  affixed,  forwarded  by  post. 

EW  TRIUMPHS  FOR  THE  NEW  HOUSES. — 

E.  MOSES  and  SON  have  again  to  express 
Their  warm-hearted  thanks  for  increasing  success; 
In  fact  they  are  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  say 
When  they  look  at  the  triumphs  their  Houses  display 
From  moi-hine  till  nisrht  thronging  multitudes fb»ck 
To  buy  from  E.  MOSES  and  SON'S  summer  stock. 
The  Hat  Mart  is  issuing  thousands  of  caps, 
And  thousands  of  stylish  and  fine"  Parisriaps," 
The  Ready-made  Clothing  Department  displays 
Suehasccne  astheeye  very  seldom  surveys 
"  Very  seldom,"  we  say— but  the  words  we  recall, 
For  the  eye  never  view'd  such  excitement  at  ail. 
The  over-coats,  under-coats,  trowsers,  and  vests, 
Are  purchas'd  in  millions— their  sale  n  -ver  rests. 
The  books  in  the  show-rooms  with  orders  are  fill'd. 
And  the  cutters  and  workmen  are  constantlv  drill 'd. 
The  Hosiery  Mart,  and  the  Wart  for  out- fitting. 
Are  daily  and  hourly  largely  emitting  ; 
Aud  V\u»  do  the  public  applaud  what  isdone 
Ry  the  dauntless  proprietors— MOsES  and  SON, 
Who  (to  end  as  the  versps  began)  would  express 
Their  warm-hearted  thanks  for  increasing  success. 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 


N 


Readt-Made. 


Tweed  Tagtioni,  from 

Cashmeret  to  Codringtons 
and  Taglionis 

Summer  Coats  in  every  de- 
scription and  make,  in- 
eluding  the  Registered 
Coat  - 

Blouses  in  every  material 

Splendid  pattern  Summer 
Vests  - 

Cashmere  and  Persian  in 
endless  variety 

Black  and  Fancy  Satins 

Fancy  Trousers 

Black  ditto  - 

Dress  Coat  - 

Frock  ditto  - 


£  s.  d 
0  7  6 
0  18  6 


3  I) 


Made  to  Mkasurr.  £  s.  d. 
Coats  in   every  material 
adapted  for  the  season  in 
every  variety  of  style  and 

fash  on  to  order,  from  0  16  0 
Quilting  Veata,  6s'deach, 

or  3  for  -  -  -  0  W  0 
Cashmere,  in  every  variety 

of  pattern        -      -      -  0   8  6 

S.i i  in ,  plain, or  fancy        -  0  14 

Cloth  orcasimere  do        -  0  8 

He  t  single  milled  do  -  0  13  6 
Spring  Trousei-s  in  every 

pattern  -  -  -  0  10  6 
Sinsle  milled  Albeit  and 

Victoria  ditto          -  0  19  0 

Best  or  Black  dress  do      -  1  6  0 

Dress  Coats       -      -      -  1  12  0 

„      best  manufactd.  2  la  0 

Frock  ditto        -      -      -  1  15  0 

best  manufactd.  3  3 


A  new  work,  entitled  "  Past,  Present,  and  Future,'"  with  full 
directions  foi  self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded 
post  free. 

Mourning  to  any  extent  at  5  Minntes  notice. 
OnsFnvr  — Any  article  purchased,  or  made  to  measure,  if  not  approved 
of.  w  11  be  imm-'diatelv  m  ''haneed,  or  the  money  returnee. 

E.  MOSES  and  SON.  Tail  .rs.  Woollen  Drapers,  Clothiers,  Hatters, 
Hosiers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
guard  the  public  against  imposition,  but  have  learned  that  the  untradea- 
raan-like  falsehood  "  of  being  connected  with  them,"  or  i  s  the  same  con- 
cern, has  been  resorted  to  in  many  instances,  and  for  obvious reasous  they 
have  no  connexion  with  any  otlicr  house  in  or  out  of  Loudon.  Any  of 
those  who  desire  genuine  cheap  clothinc  should,  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, call  or  send  to  Minories  and  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church,  City, 
London. 

Observe  the  Address,  E.  MOSES  and  SON,  134,  155, 136,  and  157,  Mino- 
ries, and  H3.84,  8r>,andH6,  Aldgate,  City, London 

NoTic«..-The  entrance  to  the  Bespoke  Department  is  at  81,  Aldgate. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunneton  FrldaT 
Evening  till  sunset  on  Saturday  Evening,  when  it  is  resumed  till  twelve 
o'clock. 

Printed  at  the  Whitefrlars  Printing-office,  Bouverle-streot.  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  Whitefriars  in  the  City  of  London,  by  John  Gamut,  printer,  of 
Nnmber  7.  Ridgmouut -place,  Ham nsiead- road,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairtleld-place,  Chaetbau-hiU  road,  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  County  or  Lancaster,  and  published  at  Nura 
ber  67,  Pleet-streot,  in  the  parish  of  St  Duuitan-in  the-  Wast,  In  the  city 
of  Louden,  bv  Abiuvui  W&LT.U  Pavston,  of  Number  07,  Flest-sti-oot 
aforesaid.— Saturday,  May  1C  ,  1640. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  lluir 
subscription. 

Subscribers  of  half-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  Tub  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  of  The  Leaoue,  Newall's- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  sitter  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  posl-office  orders. 

Hie  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  of  The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers )  as  may  be  eitlier  hostile  or 
indifferent  ta  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


THE  PEERS  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  the  course  of  our  long  and  exciting  contro- 
versy, we  may  have  been  occasionally  betrayed  into 
bitter  expressions  towards  the  landed  aristocracy, 
but  we  confidently  appeal  to  the  general  tone  of 
this  organ  of  the  League,  extending  over  seven 
years,  and  to  the  speeches  of  its  leading  orators,  as 
proof  that  we  have  not  sought  to  convert  our  agita- 
tion to  democratic  purposes.  In  the  time  of  our 
weakness,  when  Whigs  and  Tories  alike  repudiated 
our  principles,  we  resisted  all  offers  of  alliance  from 
the  advocates  of  organic  change,  whether  in  the 
guise  .of  Radicalism,  Complete  Suffragism  or  Char- 
tism. Ours  has  been  a  politico-economical  struggle, 
and  nothing  more.  We  have  not  sought  to  pull 
down,  or  remodel  institutions,  or  to  touch  constitu- 
tional forms  and  privileges.  Upon  questions  of 
Church  and  State  we  have  observed  as  strict  a  neu- 
trality as  if  we  had  been  an  association  of  anti- 
quaries or  geologists.  Nor  have  we  advocated 
Free  Trade  as  a  class  interest.  What  we  have  de- 
manded for  one  portion  of  the  community,  we  have 
offered  to  all— freedom  to  buy  in  the  oheapest  and 
sell  in  the  dearest  market.  We  have  laboured  to 
reconcile  the  interests  of  every  calling  with  the  uni- 
versal application  of  a  just  principle,  without  the 
exclusion  of  fanners,  landlords,  or  any  one  member 
of  the  community.  Although  we  have  been  occa- 
sionally brought  into  collision  with  individual 
dukes  and  lords,  who  can  charge  us  with  having 
arrayed  ourselves  against  the  institution  of  the 
peerage  ?  Nay,  where  have  rank  and  title  been 
more  gladly  welcomed  than  in  the  persons  of  the 
only  three  living  peers  who  have  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  League?  Did  Lords  Radnor,  Ducie,  and 
Kinnaird,  ever  have  a  more  willing  or  enthusiastic 
homage — was  conventional  precedence  ever  more 
deferentially  offered  them  than  in  crowded  meet- 
ings of  Leagues  in  London,  Manchester,  Bristol, 
Birmingham,  and  Dundee  ? 

We  are  most  sincerely  anxious  that  this  state  of 
things  should  continue — that  our  agitation  should 
neither  merge  in  a  conflict  of  classes,  nor  become, 
however  remotely,  a  question  of  constitutional  pri- 
vilege. There  is,  however,  danger  a-head.  The 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  no  longer  a  question  at 
issue  with  the  people,  whose  representatives  have 


closed  the  controversy  by  the  majority  of  last  week. 
No  human  power  can  reverse  that  verdict  of  the 
Commons.  Henceforth,  therefore,  tlio  struggle,  if 
it  be  prolonged,  will  be  between  the  people  and  the 
peers.  "  What  will  the  Lords  do  with  the  Bill  ?" 
is  now  the  question  everywhere.  The  public  mind 
is  nervously  and  irritably  sensitive.  The  funds  will 
rise  and  fall,  like  the  barometer,  as  every  rumour, 
adverse  or  favourable,  reaches  the  city ;  and  trade 
will  be  paralysed  until  the  problem  be  solved — 
what  will  the  Lords  do? — Pass  the  Government 
measure  gracefully  and  without  mutilation,  we 
would  fain  hope.  If  so,  it  is  our  conscientious 
opinion,  that  neither  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  as  touch- 
ing their  revenues,  nor  in  a  political  or  moral  view 
as  affecting  their  influence  and  privileges,  will  the 
Free  Trade  triumph  involve  the  slightest  sacrifice 
to  our  landed  aristocracy.  But  we  regret  to  find 
that  there  is  a  large  number,  perhaps  a  majority,  of 
the  peers  bent  upon  a  different  course.  The  Bill, 
it  is  said,  is  to  be  mutilated  in  committee.  Every- 
thing is  to  be  risked  for  the  sake  of  a  wretched  at 
tempt  to  retain  a  tax  of  a  few  shillings  a  quarter  upon 
Dcora  !  We  say  everything  is  to  be  risked ;  because  it 
is  well  known  that  any  alteration  in  a  money  bill 
in  the  Lords  is  tantamount  to  its  entire  rejection. 
By  the  constitutional  practice  of  the  legislature,  all 
taxes  must  originate  in  the  Commons,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Crown.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
Queen,  through  her  Minister  recommends  the  re- 
moval of  the  tax  on  corn  as  unnecessary,  impolitic, 
and  unjust.  The  Commons  comply,  and  the 
Lords,  we  are  told,  are  going  to  insist  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  shall  tax  the  food  of  the 
people! 

We  hardly  like  to  anticipate  so  unwise  a  decision, 
but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  its  consequences. 
The  two  houses  will  be  brought  into  collision,  and 
who  shall  yield?  This  might  not  be  a  question  of 
very  difficult  solution  if  the  matter  rested  solely  in 
the  hands  of  the  statesmen  and  members  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  legislature ;  for  we  candidly 
confess  we  believe  a  majority  of  them  might  not  be 
irreeoneilcably  averse  to  a  compromise.  But  the 
matter  will  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  public  out  of 
doors,  and  it  will  be  settled  there.  The  Free  Trade 
agitation  will  instantly  assume  a  new  character. 
Instead  of  the  proselytings.  and  lecturings1 
of  the  League,  there  will  be  a  sharp  agita- 
tion against  the  lords.  It  will,  "we  repeat, 
become  a  straggle  of  the  people  against  the 
Peers.  Folks  will  ask  why  the  bill  has  been  re- 
jected ? — why  the  Lords  insisted  upon  having  a  tax 
upon  bread  ?  Was  it  for  revenue  ?  No,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  providing  revenue.  Besides,  in 
this  case,  the  Queen  and  her  Prime  Minister  have 
declared  they  don't  require  a  tax  upon  corn.  Was 
it  for  protection?  People  will  then  analyse  bluntly 
and  coarsely  the  incidence  of  this  tax  for  protection. 
They  will  say  it  is  intended  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
corn.  They  will  ask,  who  and  what  are  the  men 
who  want  to  enhance  the  price  of  corn,  and  the 
answer  will  be,  that  they  are  not  manufacturers, 
or  merchants,  or  tenant  farmers,  or  shopkeepers,  or 
labourers,  but,  to  a  man,  landlords,  whose  rents  are 
regulated  by  the  price  of  corn.  All  this,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  will  be  said,  in  a  very  different 
tone  and  spirit,  to  the  past  speeches  of  the  Leaguers. 

We  do  not  wish  to  say  one  syllable  which  can  be 
construed  into  an  attempt  to  intimidate  their  lord- 
ships.   They  have  a  right  to  the  credit  of  delivering 


an  unbiassed  verdict;  and  should  their  decision  bo, 
as  we  trust  it  will  be,  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  no 
body  can  justly  charge  them  with  having  yielded  to 
coercion  or  menace.  But  they  have  also  a  right  to 
know  that  if  they  resist  the  Government  measure — 
if  they  attempt  to  patch  up  a  compromise  of  a  small 
fixed  duty,  or  to  perpetuate  Sir  Robert  Peel's  dimi- 
nished scale,  the  League  will  be  no  party  to  the 
measure.  From  the  moment  that  the  present  bill 
is  rejected  or  altered  in  the  Lords,  the  League  wi  l 
fall  back  upon  the  country  and  renew  the  agitation 
for  the  full  measure  of  justice ;  and  thenceforth  no 
minister  will  be  entitled  to  a  moment's  confidence 
from  the  people  who  shall  propose  to  Parliament 
any  plan  short  of  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Law.  We  write  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  leaders  and  the  council  of  the  League,  whose 
forbearance  and  moderation  dining  the  last  four 
months  have  confirmed  the  confidence  of  the  Free 
Traders,  and  deserved  the  respect  of  their  opponents; 
and  in  their  name  we  announce  once  for  all  that  there 
shall  be  no  compromise  with  injustice — that  the 
question  at  issue  is  whether  there  shall  be  any  tax 
upon  the  necessary  food  of  the  people.  Yes,  or  no- 
this  question  shall  for  ever  be  decided.  Should  the 
lords  say  "aye,"  we  answer  "nay;"  and, in  the  confi- 
dence of  a  just  and  righteous  cause,  we  shall  appeal 
from  then  decision  to  the  highest  human  tribunal, 
— the  public  opinion  of  this  great  empire. 


WHAT  WILL  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  DO,  IF 
THE  LORDS  MUTILATE  THE  BILL? 

"When  the  time  comes,  honourable  xenttemehieiH  scewhetner 
her  Majesty  s  Government  are  sincere  or  not.  I  can  tell  honour-  ■ 
able  gentlemen,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  sixckmty  wiUt  re- 
ffdrd  fo  this  Bill,  which  shall  kot  nr.  GIVEN  in  the  event  of 
its  failure,  or  alteration,  in  its  progress  through  Parliament." 
— SirBoiiEUT  Peel,  Mareli  39. 

We  take  this  to  be  answer  enough  to  the  pro- 
foundly momentous  question  above  indicated.  The 
Premier  has  made  it  very  easy  to  us  all,  to  solve 
queries  anticipatory  of  his  course  with  respect  to 
the  great  measure  with  whose  doctrines  he  has 
charged  himself.  If  the  Lords  mutilate  the  Bill, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  do  his  duty.  Let  his  sin- 
cerity be  tested  by  the  event  of  the  "failure  or  al 
te  ration  "  of  the  Bill — and  "  there  ts  no  prtoot 

OF  SINCERITY  WHICH  SHALL  NOT  BE  GIVEN."  There 

will  be  no  resigning — no  running  away — no  deser- 
tion of  the  glorious  and  most  responsible  post  which 
the  Queen,  and  the  people,  and  the  course  of  events, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  time,  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  age,  have  committed  to  his  fidelity  and 
courage.  He  will  not  be  faithless  to  a  great  trust 
— he  will  not  let  slip  a  great  opportunity — he  will 
not  throw  away  a  great  power.  His  colleagues  may 
resign — he  will  not  resign.  In  such  a  business,  a 
Prime  Minister  has  no  colleagues.  The  country 
does  not  want  a  cabinet,  but  A  man.  Any  cabinet, 
or  any  pro  tempore  substitute  for  a  cabinet,  will  do 
the  work  of  the  time,  if  only  we  have  the  head  and 
heart,  the  resolute  manly  will,  ol  a  statesman  cog. 
nisant  of  national  wants,  in  sympathy  with  national 
ideas,  and  bent  on  giving  effect  to  the  national  pur- 
pose. If  the  Lords  mutilate  the  Bill,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  go  to  the  country,  though  he  go  alone. 

Our  full  and  unhesitating  conviction  of  this,  we 
risk  not  merely  on  the  Premier's  deliberate  and  ex- 
plicit pledges,  but  on  the  palpable  demands  of  the 
crisis,  as  these  must  have  already  interpreted  them- 
selves to  his  sagacious  and  prescient  mind.  An 
appeal  to  the  people,  in  the  event  supposed,  is 
exactly  the  consummation  to  which  the  whole 
Parliamentary  history  of  his  measures  points.  An 
appeal  to  the  people  will  be  Sir  Robert  Peel's  answer 
to  the  monopolist  tauut,  that  he  has  "  treacherously" 
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and  "  perfidiously "  used  the  pliancy  of  a  once 
protectionist  Parliament  to  break  faith  with  protec- 
tionist constituencies.  It  will  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  "moral  competency"  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  will  inform  protectionist  peers  of  that 
which  they  have  professed  so  eager  a  solicitude  to 
ascertain — the  real  opinion  and  will  of  the  people. 
All  along  they  have  been  saying,  "Appeal  to  the 
country," — with  the  implicit  addition,  "What  the 
country  says  ought  to  be  clone,  we  will  do."  Thus 
far,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has,  most  wisely  and  justly — 
on  grounds  as  strong  in  point  of  constitutional  le- 
gality as  of  practical  utility  and  necessity — declined 
taking  a  course  which  assumes  the  incompetency  of 
the  legislature  to  legislate,  and  which,  had  it  been 
adopted,  would  have  thrown  the  whole  public 
business  of  the  year  into  most  disastrous  confusion. 
Still,  if  they  press  him,  he  has  nothing  left  for  it 
but  to  take  them  at  their  word.  If  they  must  have 
it  so,  they  shall  have  it  so.  If  they  appeal  to 
CiEsar,  to  Cocsar  shall  they  go. 

For  his  character's  sake — for  the  sake  of  that  ho- 
nourable name  and  fame  in  history  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  avowed  to  be  a  cherished  object  of 
his  aspirations — he  will  keep  the  faith  which  he  has 
plighted,  and  fulfil  the  just  expectations  which  he 
has  awakened.  Not  for  an  instant  will  he  loose  his 
hold  of  the  great  question  with  whose  fortunes  ho 
has  so  manfully  identified  his  own.  At  the  very 
moment  when  history  may  be  said  to  be  already 
waiting,  pen  in  hand,  to  inscribe  his  name  on  the 
noblest  national  enterprise  of  this  age,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  not  run  away  from  his  work,  and  take  his 
chance  of  being  called  back  to  finish  it  another  day. 
He  will  not  leave  the  vacant  niche  to  be  filled  by  a 
rival.  He  will  not  risk  losing  the  honour  of  a  task, 
which,  though  he  never  did  anything  else  after- 
wards— though,  in  the  very  hour  of  its  completion, 
he  retired  from  public  life  and  became  politically 
%  dead — he  might  contentedly  show  to  after  ages,  as 
constituting  his  title  to  historic  fame. 

We  repeat  it,  then — if  the  Lords  mutilate  the 
Bill,  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  go  to  the  country.  He 
will  bid  the  people — the  real  "  Commons  of  Eng- 
land"— to  judge  between  him  and  the  faction  that 
brand  him  "  treacherous  "  for  postponing  a  fictitious 
class  yiterest  to  the  most  substantial  and  vital  of 
national  rights,  and  impudently  use  the  people's 
name  to  consecrate  a  tax  on  the  people's  bread. 

He  will  go  to  the  country.  Need  we  add — he 
will  go  to  the  country  on  an  issue  that  the  country 
can  understand.  In  leaving  the  question  to  the 
people,  he  will  take  care  to  simplify  it  into  a  shape 
suited  to  the  popular  capacity.  There  will  be  an 
end,  at  once,  and  for  ever,  of  the  worse  than  nuga- 
tory concession  of  the  three  years'  "  interval  of  pre- 
paration." The  offer  which  was  made  once;  in  the 
*  yery  vain  hope  of  propitiating  landlord  prejudice, ! 
and  disarming  landlord  hostility,  will  not  be  made  • 
again.  Sir  Robert  Peel  cannot  repeat  the  sort  of  j 
overture  to  compromise  contained  in  the  terms  of 
his  present  bill.  He  has  as  good  as  told  us  that  he 
cannot — and  why  he  cannot.  Since  he  made  that 
.overture  he  has  seen  what  he  did  not  see  then. 
"During  the  debates  on  the  question,  his  opinions 
have  undergone  a  change,  and  the  change  is  this — 
that  restrictions  which  he  at  first  believed  to  he 
impolitic,  he  now  believes  to  be  unjust."  He 
did  not  perceive  the  injustice,  when  he  first  proposed 
the  three  years'  reduced  sliding  scale — and  these  are 
those  calling  themselves  Free  Traders  of  long 
standing,  who  scam  not  to  perceive  it  now.  It  was 
then  a  question  of  policy  with  liim — to  be  dealt 
with,  like  other  questions  of  mere  policy,  as  one  of 
degree — a  little  moro  or  a  little  less.  It  is  now  a 
question  of  ethical  obligation  ;  it  ranks  among  the 
moralities,  and  admits  of  no  other  answer  than  a 
plain  downright  Yes  or  No.  If  the  Lords  compel 
him  to  begin  his  work  again,  ho  must  start  from 
the  point  of  his  present  moral  convictions.  He  will 
say,  not  that  "Monopoly  is  impolitic  and  incon- 
venient, and  we  must  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  it  on 
the  cheapest  and  easiest  terms,"  but  "  Monopoly  is 
wrong,  and  wc  will  have  none  of  it,  on  any  terms." 
Wc  entertain  the  fullest  confidence — wc  cannot 
deem  it  a  caso  open  to  the  intrusion  of  a  rational  | 


doubt — that  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  must  call  in  the 
people  at  last,  to  finish  their  own  and  his  work,  he 
will  instantly  unfurl  the  banner  of  Total  and 
Immediate  Repeal.  In  justice  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  he  has  espoused,  in  justice  to  those  by 
whom  he  has  been  so  heartily  and  vigorously  sup- 
ported, in  justice  to  himself  and  his  own  reputation 
as  a  statesman,  he  cannot  do  less  than  take  that 
course  which  can  alone  ensure  him  the  full,  un- 
divided, and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  people. 

We  tell  our  friends  everywhere  to  be  of  good 
cheer.  Ho  any  among  them  make  themselves  un- 
easy about  the  Parliamentary  casualties  winch 
befall  a  Free  Trade  Government  on  those  questions 
of  second  rate,  or  tenth  rate,  importance  which  have 
of  late  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  the  legislature's 
very  abundant  spare  time  ?  These  are  not  worth  a 
thought.  They  make  no  manner  of  difference  in 
the  position  and  power  of  the  ministry.  The 
C  overnment  is,  with  all  its  defeats,  a  surpassingly 
strong  Government — inconceivably  stronger  than 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  "  working  majority." 
Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be  defeated  once  a  day,  in  each 
House  of  Parliament — it  does  not  signify,  and  he 
knows,  and  the  wiser  among  the  landlords  know, 
that  it  does  not  signify.  He  is  our  Fuee  Tiude 
Minister — and  that  makes  up  for  everything.  He 
can  afford  to  be  in  a  minority,  any  number  of  times 
that  it  may  please  fortune  and  the  protectionists. 
He  is  irresistibly  strong  on  the  Corn  Bill — and  the 
Corn  Bill  is  his  only  business  now.  No  Parlia- 
mentary mishaps,  no  party  weakness,  can  harm 
the  minister  who  is  in  the  act  of  championing  the 
rights  of  industry,  and  untaxing  the  bread  ofth^ 
millions. 

Tho  people's  Minister  is,  in  every  ordinary  poli- 
tical sense,  at  the  head  of  a  very  "  weak  Govern- 
ment," and  his  enemies,  open  and  secret,  are  many 
and  unscrupulous.  Yet,  despite  all  the  intrigues, 
negotiations,  and  private  party  arrangements  now 
on  foot,  or  said  to  be  on  foot — despite  all  the  ru- 
mours, and  reports  of  rumours,  that  clog  and  thicken 
the  political  atmosphere,  and  make  breathing,difJi- 
cult  in  "  political  circles,"  the  people's  cause  is 
safe — safe  in  the  people's  own  strength,  union,  and 
determination.  We  have  kept  throughout  to  our 
first  faith,  and  we  are  rewarded  through  all  the  dif- 
ficulties and  temptations  of  a  seven  years'  struggle ; 
our  question  has  been  kept  intact  of  party — and  we 
now  reap  the  fruits  of  our  fidelity  to  principle.  We 
are  ready  for  all  contingencies ;  ready  to  meet  in 
the  field  of  constitutional  warfare  the  rash  men 
who  dream  of  stemming  with  a  lordly  "  non- 
content"  the  tide  of  a  nation's  will — ready  to  obey, 
on  the  shortest  notice,  the  summons  of  a  patriotic 
Minister  to  work  out  our  own  enfranchisement  — 
and  ready  to  rend  to  shreds  those  Lilliputian  meshes 
in  which  an  unprincipled  faction  of  monopolists 
and  5*(«si-monopolists  would  entangle  the  noblest 
of  causes. 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 


TUB  FUEE  TRADE   MIRROR   OF  PARLIAMENT  FOR  THE 
SESSION  OF  1846. 

Eighteenth  Week,  ending  Saturday,  May  23. 

With  unfeigned  satisfaction  we  anticipate  an  early  termi- 
nation of  the  duty  of  holding  up  a  Free  Trade  Mirror  of 
legislative  proceedings.  The  two  great  bills  are  now  in  the 
House  of  Lords — the  Corn  Bill  and  the  Customs'  Duties 
Bill ;  and  in  spite  of  hostile  rumours,  and  threats  of  mutila- 
tion, we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  both  pass 
through  the  trying  ordeal  of  the  great  House  of  Protection, 
and  finally  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  closing  debate  on  Friday  on  the  third  rending  and 
passing  of  the  Com  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  long 
but  interesting.  The  House  sat  from  i  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon till  half-past  1  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  The 
sun  was  up  long  before  the  house :  and  broad  daylight 
streamed  in  upon  the  important  division.  Although  we 
gave  the  result  in  bust  Saturday's  League,  there  are  some  of 
the  speeches  which  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

The  early  portion  of  the  debate  was  comparatively  unin- 
teresting, none  of  the  speakers  throwing  out  a  single  new 
idea  on  the  subject,  or  even  by  their  manner  enlivening  it. 
At  last  Mr.  D'Israeli  rose.  Everybody  anticipated  some- 
thinq.  He  was  to  make  out  bis  "complete  and  overwhelm- 
ing case,"  and  probably  something  more.  His  "complete 
and  overwhelming  case"  was  a  complete  and  overwhelming 
failure;  nor  did  he  secure  anything  like  attention  until  he 
got  upon  his  own  line  of  epigrammatic  malignity  and  spark- 


ling but  most  insolent  personality.  The  early  part  of  the 
speech  was  an  elaborate  attempt  to  show  that  though  a  Corn 
Law  raised  the  price  of  food,  it  correspondingly  increased 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  community,  and  thereby  aug- 
mented the  commercial  vitality  of  a  country.  Taking  Eng- 
land as  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a  commercial  nation,  he 
apprehended  that  the  displacement  of  corn-growing  labour 
by  the  competition  of  foreign-produced  coin  would  inju- 
riously affect  our  industrial  energy.  We  were,  relatively, 
less  a  manufacturing  people  than  we  were  a  century  ago. 
Formerly  our  manufacturers  were  diffused  over  the  country; 
now  they  are  concentrated  in  one  or  two  counties;  and  the 
policy  which  preferred  a  particular  county  to  the  entire  king- 
dom was  but  a  restoration  of  the  heptarchy.  The  English 
agriculturist,  comparing  him  with  the  corn  growers  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  wasted  less  and  produced  more  thau  any 
other ;  and  yet  they  were  going  to  withdraw  that  protection 
from  the  English  farmer  under  which  our  rural  industry  has 
been  developed.  Lincolnshire,  in  relation  to  agriculture, 
held  a  similar  position  as  Lancashire  did  to  manufactures ; 
and  its  prosperity  and  productiveness  were  a  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  efficacy  of  protection.  But  for  protection,  Lin- 
colnshire must  have  remained  in  its  primitive  condition,  of 
wild  wold,  heathy  fen,  and  plashy  marsh.  Nothing  in  tho 
condition  of  the  country — not  even  in  that  of  Ireland — justi- 
fied so  great  a  change  as  the  one  now  proposed.  The  change 
he  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League — 
the  cause  of  it  must  be  traced  to  the  energy  and  eloquence  of 
a  commercial  confederation,  which,  however,  was  more 
remarkable  for  these  qualities  than  for  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  or  of  political  science.  This  led  him  to  slide  into 
his  attack  on  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  agricultural  party  were 
not  to  he  blamed  for  want  of  a  combination  similar  to  that 
evinced  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League:  they  confided  in 
leaders  who  had  deceived  them.  Nothing  could  be  more 
complete  than  the  success  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  deceiving 
his  party.  The  first  information  of  his  intentions  was  fur- 
nished by  a  journal  not  in  the  habit  of  announcing  facts 
except  on  the  highest  authority.  Being  abroad  at  the  time, 
he  knew  that  the  highest  potentates  had  sent  to  British 
ambassadors  for  an  explanation,  and  British  ambassadors 
had  assured  these  high  potentates  that  there  was  no  truth  in 
the  rumour.  After  all  the  changes,  the  Minister  who  formed 
the  omnipotent  minority  in  the  Cabinet  met  the  house  and 
his  party  as  if  they  had  deserted  him,  and  not  he  then.  But 
injustice  had  been  done  to  Sir  Robert  Reel ;  for  his  success 
in  converting  the  112  who  supported  his  measures  against 
their  own  conviction,  reminded  him  of  that  conversion  of 
the  Saxons  by  Charlemagne,  when  they  were  converted  in 
battalions  and  baptised  in  platoons.  Throughout  his  poli- 
tical life  Sir  R.  Peel  had  traded  on  the  intelligence  of  others  • 
his  career  was  a  great  appropriation  clause ;  he  was  the 
burglar  of  other  men's  intellects;  in  our  whole  history  there 
was  no  statesman  who  had  committed  so  much  petty  lar- 
ceny on  so  great  a  scale.  True,  the  minister  avowed  that 
he  was  not  humiliated  by  his  change  of  policy.  Humilia- 
tion was  a  matter  of  feeling,  depending  much  on  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  animal;  but  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  feel 
humiliated,  his  country  ought.  He  had  bought  his  party  on 
the  cheapest,  and  had  sold  it  on  the  dearest  terms.  But  he 
felt  confident  that  the  country  would  not  ranch  longer 
submit  to  the  huckstering  tyranny  of  the  Treasury  bench, 
and  though  all  confidence  in  public  men  was  at  present  lost 
he  believed  that  the  national  intelligence  and  spirit  would 
once  more  revert  to  that  which  constituted  the  cause  of  the 
people,  of  the  nation,  of  England.  The  whole  speech  was 
as  great  a  failure  in  logic  as  it  was  successful  in  concen- 
trated vituperation.   Mr.  D'Israeli  was  followed  by 

Lord  John  Russell,  who  thought  that  Mr.  D'Israeli  was 
much  happier  in  invective  than  in  argument;  his  speech  had 
little  relation  to  the  hill  before  them.  Trusting  that  he  was 
addressing  the  house  for  the  last  time' on  the  subject  of  the 
Corn  Law,  he  entered  into  details,  showing  that  the  propo- 
sition of  the  8s.  fixed  duty  in  18-J 1  was  no  suddenly  adopted 
idea,  either  on  his  own  part  or  on  that  of  the  other  members 
of  the  then  Whig  Government.  He  still  thought  that  if  it 
were  practicable,  a  fixed  duty  would  have  been  the  best  set- 
tlement of  this  great  question,  as  it  would  have  rendered 
the  transition  from  protection  to  Free  Trade  comparatively 
uufelt.  But  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion  such  a 
transition  was  impossible;  the  change  to  Free  Trade  was  as 
imperative  as  its  necessity  was  just.  After  arguing  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  Free  Trade,  he  expressed  himself  not  dis- 
pleased with  the  disruption  in  the  Conservative  party.  With 
all  its  activity  and  energy,  it  had  no  great  public  object  for 
which  to  contend.  The  only  thing  on  which  it  had  been 
united  was  turning  the  Whig  Government  out  of  office.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  also  undoubtedly  to  blame  for  his  cautions 
reserve  of  opinion;  but  he  had  acted  with  Huskissou  iu 
the  promotion  of  the  Free  Trade  measures  of  that  states- 
man, and  the  discordant  party  which  accepted  him  as  its 
leader  ought  to  have  known  his  predilections.  He  believed 
that  the  bill  before  the  house  would  raise  England  amongst 
the  natioii3  of  the  world.  Already  its  influence  was  manifei  t 
in  the  United  States,  with  which  he  hoped  that  we  would 
long  remain  in  amity,  and  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
would  he  made  of  the  Oregon  dispute  ;  and,  trusting  that  the 
House  of  Lords  will  pass  it  by  a  large  majority,  he  expressed 
his  cordial  concurrence  in  the  measure. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  then  followed,  making 
what  we  trust  has  also  been  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Com  Laws.  He  commenced  by  an  ex- 
pression of  his  belief  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  house 
and  the  country  if  he  were  to  delay  the  final  reading  of  the 
Bill  by  bandying  personalities.   He  foresaw  that  the  break- 
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ing  up  of  political  ties,  and  much  acrimonious  attack,  would 
be  the  consequence  of  the  change  in  his  policy;  but  the 
smallest  of  the  penalties  which  he  contemplated  was  the 
continuance  of  the  venomous  assaults  of  Mr.  D'Israeli.  lie 
who  now  reviewed  his  whole  political  career,  and  charged 
Lini  with  continuous  petty  larcenies,  had  been  willing,  in 
1>U1  aud  1842,  to  unite  with  him  his  polhical  fortunes,  and 
bad  given  him  the  strongest  proof  of  political  confidence, 
lie  w«ut  over  the  reasons  which  had  led  to  the  change  iu 
his  views  and  policy  with  respect  to  corn  and  trade.  Though 
on  the  subject  of  protection  to  native  agriculture  he  had 
changed,  he  gave  a  peremptory  contradiction  to  the  allega  - 
tion that  his  present  principles  of  commercial  policy  were  at 
variance  with  the  opinions  of  his  whole,  political  life,  and 
concluded  with  an  emphatic  vindication  of  the  motives  which 
have  actuated  him  as  a  Minister.  "  Deprive  me,"  he  said, 
"  of  power  to-morrow,  you  cannot  deprive  me  of  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  have  exercised  the  power  committed  to  me 
from  no  corrupt  or  selfish  motive."  These  and  other  ex- 
pressions were  greeted  with  loud  cheers. 

Mr.  D'Israeli  assured  the  house  that  he  had  never  applied 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  any  favour  whatever.  A  communica- 
tion had  been  made  to  him  in  1811,  which  he  presumed 
came  from  the  Government ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  he  had 
solicited  a  diplomatic  appointment  to  Madrid.  He  denied 
it,  and  affirmed  that  his  opposition  to  the  Government  pro- 
ceeded not  from  personal  disappointment,  but  conviction. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that,  in  1841,  he  understood  Mr. 
D'Israeli  was  ready  to  afTord  that  proof  of  political  confidence 
which  is  implied  by  acceptance  of  office. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  spoke  at  great  length,  though, 
from  the  lateness  of  the  hour  (orrather.from  the  early  hour), 
but  little  of  it  has  been  reported.  The  same  reason  ope. 
rated  against  an  adequate  report  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Vil- 
li  ebs,  who  most  fitly  closed  this  debate,  which,  we  trust, 
crowns  his  long  labours  on  the  great  question  of  the  Corn 
Laws. 

The  house  then  divided,  when  the  numbers  were — 
For  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  ..  327 

Against  it  ".       ..       ..    229  ^ 

Majority  98 

The  bill  was  then  passed  amid  loud  cheering,  which,  when 
it  subsided,  Mr.  Eliot  Yorke,  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Uardwicke, proposed,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  schoolboy, 
that  the  title  of  the  bill  should  be  "  The  Foreign  Lands  Im- 
provement Bill,"  alias  "  The  Ministerial  Mutability  Conso- 
lidation Bill."  He  was  too  late ;  the  bill  was  passed  ;  and 
members  went  home  to  bed  or  to  breakfast. 

On  Monday,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  was  what 
we  may  literally  term  a  sham  debate  on  the  order  of  the  day 
for  bringing  up  the  report  on  the  Customs' Duties  Bill. 

Lord  George  Bentinck,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  urged 
that  the  reductions  proposed  in  the  tariff  were  all  iu  favour 
of  countries  commercially  hostile  to  us,  while  we  did  nothing 
in  favour  of  such  countries  as  China,  which  received  our 
manufactures  on  favourable  terms,  and  during  which  he  cri- 
ticised in  detail  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Government, 
especially  with  reference  to  our  colonics,  moved  that  the  re- 
port be  taken  into  consideration  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey  having  ad- 
dressed the  House, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  vindicated  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  Government,  as  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  the  consumer,  favourable  to  commerce  and  trade,  and  be- 
neficial to  every  interest  of  the  country. 
•  Mr.  Bankes  reiterated  the  usual  arguments,  contending 
that  the  measures  of  the  Government  were  wholly  distaste- 
ful to  the  country. 

Mr.  Hav.  es  asked,  if  that  were  so,  why  no  one  connected 
with  manufactures  had  that  night  joined  in  opposition  to 
measures  which  must  as  seriously  affect  them  as  others  ? 
The  commerce  and  trade  of  the  country  were  really  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  delay,  and  urged  th°  importance  of  are 
riving  at  a  definite  conclusion. 

Mr.  Peter  Borthwick,  Mr.  Plumptre,  Dr.  Bowring,  Col. 
Siblliorp,  and  Mr  Henley,  spoke  for  and  against  the  mea. 
suits,  as  did  also  Mr.  Hudson,  who  gravely  assured  the 
house  that  he  had  listened  most  attentively  to  the  debate, — a 
fact  of  which  there  was  a  good-natured  doubt  expressed  by 
loud  laughter  and  cheering. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  then  withdrew  his  amendment,  a 
little  to  tbe  surprise  of  the  house,  and  the  report  was  re- 
ceived, and  on  Tuesday  the  Customs'  Duties  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed,  after  a  brief  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  agricultural  statistics,  and  the  bill  was  straightway 
carried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  future 
interest  of  these  great  measures  now  centres.  On  Monday 
about  five  o'clock,  the  Corn  Bill  was  carried  up  to  the  bar, 
with  the  usual  announcement  of  "  My  lords,  a  message 
from  the  Commons."  And  shortly  afterwards,  F.  M.  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  rose,  aud  the  crowded  house  became 
still.  In  his  blunt  and  brief  way  he  moved  that  what  he 
termed  the  "Corn  Law  Repeal  Bill"  be  read  a  first  time. 

The  Onke  of  Richmond  rose,  and,  with  considerable  em- 
phasis and  warmth,  entered  his  protest  against  the  measure 
and  the  Ministers  by  whom  it  had  been  introduced.  He  re- 
gretted to  see  the  distinction  which  was  drawn  between 
public  and  private  honour.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  man  of 
strict  honour ;  his  private  honour  was  unimpeachable  ;  and 
at  Tamworth  his  word  was  his  bond.  But  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  to  be  consistent  with  his  honour  as  a  public  man, 
to  abandon  all  the  principles  he  had  ever  professed,  and  to 
induce  others  to  violate  promises  and  pledges.   The  present 


Parliament,  elected  for  the  support  of  protection,  hud  no 
right  to  abrogate  it ;  and  he  lusted  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would  sustain  their  character  with  the  country,  and  stop 
rash  and  dangerous  legislation,  full  of  peril  both  to  great  in- 
terests and  public  confidence.  He,  however,  reserved  his 
formal  opposition  till  the  second  reading. 

Lord  Brougham  thought  that  a  conscientious  change  of 
opinions  in  a  statesman  was  honourable,  and  reminded  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  that  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment which,  in  1831,  never  dreamed  of  advising  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  until  it  had  rejected  the  Reform 
Bill. 

After  an  exchange  of  explanations  from  Lord  Brougham 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  deprecated  personal  at* 
tacks  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  a  change  of  opinion,  seeing 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  himself  frequently  changed  his 
position  in  that  house. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  assured  the  house  that  he  had 
only  expressed  himself  on  the  present  occasion,  because,  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  he  intended  altogether  to  ab- 
stain from  personal  considerations. 

The  Earl  of  Ripou  was  glad  to  hear  this  assurance,  partly 
for  his  own  sake  (this  raised  great  laughter,  the  noble  earli 
as  Mr.  Robinson,  being  the  author  of  the  Corn  Bill  of  1819), 
and  paitly  on  account  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  was,  how- 
ever, ready  to  meet  any  attacks  which  might  be  made  upon 
him  for  his  share  iu  the  awful  responsibility  of  the  present 
measure. 

"  There  is  no  terror,  in  thy  threats, 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not." 
The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  he  read  a 
second  time  on  Monday  next. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  moved  the  first  read, 
iug  of  the  Customs'  Duties  Bill,  which  had  just  been  brought 
ap  from  the  House  of  Commons,  where  a  few  minutes  pre- 
viously it  had  been  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  entered  his  .protest  against  the 
measure,  as  an  unauthorised  abandonment  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  protection  to  British  industry,  and  leading  conse- 
quently to  the  destruction  of  our  colonial  system,  and  an 
ultimate  sweeping  away  of  all  customs'  duties. 

Lord  Mouteagle  would  not  admit  the  principle  thus  laid 
down,  for  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  recognised  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  protective  and  revenue  duties. 

A  conversation,  partly  explanatory  and  partly  contradic- 
tory, arose  between  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lords  Mout- 
eagle, Beaumont,  aud  Brougham,  when 

Earl  Grey  rose,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  accept  the 
measures  of  the  Government  as  a  perfect  scheme  of  Free 
Trade,  but  only  as  an  instalment.  He  was  still,  as  he  had 
ever  been,  against  nil  duties  for  protection ;  and  he  could 
answer  for  the  great  body  of  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country,  that  they  desired  not  a  particle  of  protection  for 
themselres  when  they  asked  for  the  removal  of  all  protective 
and  differential  duties  on  every  article  of  consumption. 

Lord  Ashburton  said  that  it  was  important  that  they  should 
have  full  information  on  the  question  respecting  which  new 
light  had  so  suddenly  dawned  on  the  Government.  Under 
this  new  system,  of  what  future  use  were  to  be  our  colonies  '? 
All  the  manufacturing  body  were  not  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade ;  and  he  felt  it  to  be  an  unwarrantable  assumption 
during  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  only 
interest  which  required  compensation  was  land.  During  a 
storm,  it  might  be  some  consolation  that  all  were  to  founder 
together;  but  here,  in  a  scheme  of  policy  threatening  general 
ruin,  they  were  told  that  there  was  no  interest  likely  to 
suffer,  unless  it  were  the  agricultural.  He  protested  against 
the  shuffling  logic  which  confounded  revenue  and  protec 
tive  duties  together. 

Lord  Monteagle  would  not  suffer  any  imputation  to  rest 
upon  him  of  unfair  argument. 

Lord  Ashburton  meant  nothing  of  a  personal  nature — he 
only  spoke  generally. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  of 
Aising  a  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  a  bill  just  brought  up 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  proper  period  the 
Government  would  be  prepared  to  adduce  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  that  it  was  for  the  general  good  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  measures  of  the  Government  should  be 
adopted. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  admitted  that  it  was  an  unusual 
course  to  raise  a  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  such  a  bill, 
but  then  it  was  justified  by  the  fact,  that  the  Government 
had  adopted  the  unusual  course  of  suddenly  abandoning  all 
the  former  principles  of  protection  to  British  industry,  which 
only  last  year,  they  had  strenuously  advocated. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  reminded  the  house  that  the 
Government  had  not  suddenly  become  advocates  of  Free 
Trade,  for  during  several  previous  sessions  they  had  heard, 
from  the  cross  benches  on  which  the  Duke  of  Richmon  1 
sat,  earnest  declamations  against  the  course  which  they  were 
pursuing.  The  delay  which  had  occurred  in  bringing  up 
these  measures  had  been  owing  to  a  protracted  opposition, 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  Parliamentary  debate;  and 
whether  their  lordships  approved  or  rejected  them,  it  was 
highly  expedient  that  a  termination  should  he  put  to  the  un- 
certainty in  which  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  country 
were  kept. 

A  conversation  now  arose  as  to  the  day  on  which  the 
second  reading  of  the  Customs'  Duties  Bill  should  take 
place. 

Lord  Stanley  rose,  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  nomi- 


nally fixed  for  Thursday,  the  28th,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  the  debate  on  tlic  Corn  Bill  was  not  then  over,  it 
should  he  fixed  for  a  still  future  day. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said  that  even  if  he  disagreed 
with  Lord  Stanley,  he  would  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  him,  because  he  looked  upon  him  as  their  main- 
stay in  the  approaching  debates.  This  remark  provoked 
loud  laughter. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  bq 
printed. 

We  give  below  the  entire  speeches  of  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  Friday  night,  o;i  the  third  reading 
of  the  Corn  Bill;  and  likewise  a  corrected  copy  of  Mr.  Vil- 
hers'  speech  at  the  close  of  this  memorable  debate.  Tho 
speech  of  Mr.  Viljjers  was  very  imperfectly  reported  iu  the 
morning  papers,  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour  wljenhe  l  ose. 
LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL'S  SPEECH. 
Lord  J.  Russell  :  In  rising  to  address  the  house  after  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  I  should  feel  certainly 
considerable  hesitation  if  I  thought  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  been  equally  successful  in  his  commercial  theories  and 
in  his  agricultural  views,  as  in  his  powerful  invectives  against 
the  right  hon.  baronet  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  whom 
he  accuses  of  having  deserted  his  party  (hear,  hear).  But 
the  house  cannot  but  have  felt  how  great  was  the  contrast, 
ami  that  the  hon.  gentleman's  talent  lies  in  wrapping  up  and 
adorning  in  very  powerful  language  his  invectives  against  tbe 
Minister,  rather  than  in  proving  that  the  bill  before  thy 
house  is  not  a  measure  which  should  pass  into  a  law  (hear, 
hear);  and,  as  it  does  happen  that  the  business  of  to-night 
is  to  determine  whether  this  bill"  shall  be  read  a  third  time, 
and  not  whether  we  shall  pass  8  censure  upon  the  .Minister 
of  the  Crown,  I  feel  much  comforted  in  addressing  the  house 
after  the  hon.  gentleman  (hear,  hear).    I  acknowledge  that 
the  hon.  member  had  a  good  opportunity, — for  I  am  rather  a 
spectator  than  a  party  concerned, — which  has  not  been  neg- 
lected by  him,  of  dwelling  upon  the  conduct  of  the  hon. 
members  opposite  with  reference  to  this  subject.    But  to 
begin  with  the  beginning,  aocording  to  the  old  rule.  The 
hon.  member  begins  by  an  accusation  of  abandoned  argu- 
ments.   I  do  not  think  this  need  at.  all  hang  upon  the  minds 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  and  his  party;  we  have  no  right  to 
complain,  for  they  have  not  abandoned  arguments  which  are 
not  merely  old,  "but  have  been  repeated  twenty,  fifty,  or  ;i 
hundred  times;  arguments  which  we  supposed  had  been  dis- 
posed of  and  become  obsolete.    Indeed  I  do  not  know  if  the 
whole  case  of  the  protectionists  could  he   more  accu. 
rately   stated  than  in    the  language  of  au  old  letter 
which    a   noble  lord   has  referred    to  as  having  been 
written  by  an  ancestor  of  his  iu  the  year  1010.   I  think 
that  letter  does  contain,  in  its  antique  language,  the 
whole  argument  of  the  protectionists,  and  to  this  day  they 
have  not  abandoned  that  argument.    But  I  did  suppose  that 
some  of  these  old  arguments — prejudices,  I  must  call  them 
— had  been  abandoned  and  become  obsolete.    The  noble  # 
lord's  ancestor  said  that,  in  the  year  1610,  the  wicked  baken. 
were  always  raising  the  price  of  bread.    Even  this  argument 
is  not  abandoned,  for  an  hon.  member  to-night  has  told  us 
that  potatoes  in  Yorkshire  are  cheap,  and  may  he  had  for  2s. 
a-bushel,  but  that  the  wicked  potato  monopolists  in  London 
will  not  sell  them  so  cheaply  ;  and  the  simple  Yorkshiremen 
(who  I  always  thought  were  sufficiently  alive  to  their  own 
interest),  though  they  have  potatoes  in  abundance,  do  not 
send  them  to  a  market  where  they  can  get  10  limes  the  price 
they  obtain  in  the  country  ;  so  that  there  is  no:  any  one  of 
the  arguments  of  the  protectionists  which  has  been  aban- 
doned by  them.     The  hon.  member  said  that  I  have 
abandoned  the  doctrine  that  protection  is  the  bane  of  agricul- 
ture.   I  have  not  abandoned  that  doctrine,  for  I  do  consider 
that  the  agriculture  of  this  country  has  been  injured  by  pro- 
tection.   I  do  not  deny  that  under  that  system  there  has 
been  high  cultivation  in  several  parts  of  the  country;  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  cultivation  is  still  in  a  backward 
state  ;  and  in  those  pails  where  there  is  good  agriculture  it 
dates  only  from  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  years  ago;  and  my  opinion 
is,  that  if  protection  had  not  been  kept  up,  the  agriculture  of 
this  country  would  have  been  greatly  improved  (  "  No,  no" ). 
If  it  must  be  admitted  that  within  a  few  years  agriculture  has 
made  enormous  advances  in  this  country,  they  have  not  been 
equal  to  the  impulse  given  to  agriculture  by  the  number  of 
persons  seeking  to  possess  property  and  to  cultivate  farms  ; 
audit  is  only  since  about  ten  years  ago  that  these  great  ad- 
vances have  been  made.    But  the  noble  lord  who  commenced 
this  debate  asked  me  whether  protection  was  not  the  bane  of 
manufacture,  and  I  say  it  is.    First,  with  respect  to  cotton 
and  wool,  the  protection  being  insufficient, did  no  harm;  but 
where  the  protection  has  been  an  effectual  protectiou,  trade 
and  manufactures  have  beeuin  jured  by  that  protection.  But 
letme  suppose  instead  of  altering  that  system  of  protection 
no  such  system  had  ever  existed,  and  we  bought  our  wheat 
aud  bread  and  manufactures  as  cheaply  as  we  could,  and  im- 
posed taxes  solely  for  the  revenue  ;  I  should  like  to  know 
what  would  be  thought  of  a  Minister  who  should  come  down 
to  Parliament  and  say,  "  I  have  a  great  plan  to  propose,  in 
order  to  promote  the  domestic  industry  of  the  country ;  I  pro- 
pose that  you  sheuld  pay  dearer  fortbe  articles  you  consume  ; 
that  you  should  pay  a  high  price  for  your  bread,  aud  high 
prices  for  your  coffee  and  your  sugar."    Why,  if  that  were  the 
case,  I  believe  that  such  a  system,  if  proposed  now  for  the 
first  time,  would  he  scouted  at  once  ;  and  not  the  authority 
of  St.  George  himself,  far  less  that  of  his  namesake,  would 
succeed  in  persuading  the  house  to  adopt  it.   But  this  is  not 
anew  thing  proposed  for  the  first  time  ;  it  is  an  old  system, 
and  the  question  is,  how  is  it  to  be  changed  ?    And  I  must 
beg  the  permission  of  the  house — and  I  trust  I  address  the 
house  for  the  last  time  on  this  subject  (hear) — and  I  re- 
quest their  attention  for  a  few  minutes  whilst  I  state  what 
has  been  my  course  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  for  a 
number  of  years  past.    When  I  gave  my  support  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Huskisson,  I  considered  him  the  soundest  Mi- 
nister in  his  views  respecting  corn  and  commerce  the  coun- 
try ever  had,  and  I  never  voted  against  him.    But  when  I 
perceived  the  working  of  the  bill  of  1828,  and  weighed  the 
arguments  and  observations  respecting  that  measure,  ns  I 
thought  that  bill  was  working  injuriously  to  the  country,  I 
stated,  first  to  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  afterwards  to  the  bouse, 
that  my  opinion  had  been  changing  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty, 
and  I  thought  then  that  a  moderate  fixed  duty  was  the  best 
system  that  could  be  adopted,   and  a  permanent  fixed 
duty  of  10s.  a  qr.  was  first  mentioned  by  me  to  Mr.  Ricardo. 
In  the  year  1840  that  question  was  again  brought  before  the 
house,  and  T  again  stated  my  opinion  in  favour  of  a  fixed 
duty;  but  I  wish  to  show  further,  that  that  was  not  a  soli- 
tary opinion,  and  that  of  the  Government  to  which  1  be- 
longed the  greater  portion,  had  stated  the  same  opinion,  In 
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1840  the  question  of  the  Coi  n  Laws  was  brought  before  both 
bouses,  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  on 
those  two  occasions  11  members  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Cabi- 
net voted  for  a  consideration  of  the  Corn  Laws — in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  a  resolution  that  it  was  expedient  to  re- 
consider them,  and  in  this  house  for  a  committee,  1  declaring 
that  either  myself  or  my  right  hon.  friend  then  the  President 
of  the  Board  "of  Trade  would  propose  a  fixed  duty,  if  that 
committee  were  granted.  I  said  at  that  time  that  I  thought 
the  settlement  of  the  tithe  question  and  the  New  Poor  Law 
made  a  great  difference  as  to  the  corn  question,  and  that  a 
greater  competition  with  foreign  corn  and  foreign  produce 
might  be  adopted  with  safety  to  British  agriculture.  There 
were  two  or  three  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  did  not  give 
any  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  of  those  who  did,  Lord  Mel 
bourne,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  one  other  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  voted  against  any  change.  There  was  an  opinion 
of  Lord  Melbourne's  given  on  the  occasion,  which  has  been 
so  often  referred  to  that  I  beg  to  state  what  Lord  Melbourne 
did  say  on  the  occasion  (bear).  Referring  to  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam, be  said, "  The  noble  earl  proposes  that  it  is  neither 
expedient  nor  necessary  to  maintain  the  present  Corn  Laws. 
Now,  although  I  am  distinctly  of  opinion  that  it  isexpedient, 
yet  I  wish  to  guard  myself  against  being  supposed  to  be  de- 
termined always  to  maintain  the  existing  laws.  I  never 
pledged  myself  to  that,  nor  do  I  mean  to  do  so.  It  is  no 
stubborn  question  of  principle,  and  I  will  not  pledge  myself 
that  various  considerations  of  policy  might  not  arise  which 
would  justify,  if  not  render  necessary,  u  different  course." 
Now,  with  that  opinion  so  given  by  Lord  Melbourne  while 
he  voted  agaiii3t  the  proposed  change,  and  four  members 
of  the  Cabinet  in  the  other  house,  and  all  those  who  were  in 
this  house  declining  for  the  change,  that  was  going  as  far 
in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  Corn  Laws  as  Mr.  Canning 
ever  went  at  the  end  of  his  life  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion. Then  I  say,  after  these  facts  in  1839  and  1810, 
that  the  whole  ministry  as  an  united  Cabinet  should  in 

1841  propose  a  change  in  the  Corn  Laws  was  not  sur- 
prising (hear).  Sir,  I  feel  justified  in  thus  troubling  the 
house  with  this  detail,  because  I  know  that  it  has  been  over 
and  over  again  said,  for  years,  that  the  proposal  of  1811  was  a 
sudden  thought  produced  by  the  difficulties  of  the  Ministry. 
The  fact  was,  that  we  had  long,  as  individual  members  of 
the  Government,  been  for  a  fixed  duty,  but  then  we  for  the 
first  time  proposed,  as  a  Ministry,  what  we  thought  should 
be  the  amount  of  that  fixed  duty.  I  have  already  said  that 
if  the  circumstances  of  1811  could  come  over  again, Ishould 
still  be  of  opinion  that  a  moderate  fixed  duty  would  be  the 
best  change  from  the  law  of  1828.  I  was  of  opinion  that 
when  the  laws  of  protection  had  not  only  been  imbedded  in 
your  statute  book,  but  also  incorporated  in  the  habits  of  your 
people,  these  changes  should  be  made  gradually,  and  with  a 
general  assent.  I  believe  that  the  manufacturing  interest 
and  tl.e  Anti-Coru-Law  League  would  then  have  been  pre- 
pared to  accept  an  8s.  duty,  although  they  would  still  have 
considered  it  a  high  duty  (cries  of  "  No,  no  ").  I  have  au- 
thority, good  authority,  for  making  that  statement  (hear). 
Sir,  from  that  time  to  the  middle  of  last  year  I  was  still  the 
advocate  of  a  fixed  duty,  as  being  the  best  mode  of  changing 
the  law.  I  considered,  that  after  a  fixed  duty  had  lasted  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  a  steady  trade  in  corn  had  been  the 
consequence,  the  change  to  Free  Trade  would  be  almost  im- 
perceptible, and  that  it  would  excite  no  panic  or  alarm.  But, 
Sir,  when  those  changes  were  obstinately  resisted,  when  for 
seven  years  the  association  called  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
had  advocated  this  question  in  public,  and  had  made  .the 
deepest  impression  on  the  public  mind,  the  question  bore  no 
longer  the  same  aspect.  Having  had  the  offer  of  a  fixed 
duty  rejected,  there  was  not,  from  the  days  of  the  Sibyl 
down  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Canning  threw  over  the  securi- 
ties on  the  Catholic  question,  any  precedent  for  adhering 
to  nn  offer  that  had  been  rejected  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
Therefore  I  had  to  consider  last  year,  and  I  think  I  have  to 
consider  it  now,  whether  there  was  anything  short  of  the 
settlement  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  resting  on 
total  repeal,  which  was  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  coun- 
try, or  to  terminate  the  angry  discussions  on  the  question 
(hear,  hear).  Had  I  been  able  to  carry  a  fixed  duty  with 
the  general  consent  of  both  the  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural interests,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  I  might  have  felt  proud  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject. But  to  be  placed  in  the  situation  oi  defending  a  duty 
which  could  scarcely  be  called  a  large  protection,  and  yet 
which  would  be  the  constant  source  of  irritation — to  defend 
such  a  duty  from  year  to  year,  and  debate  after  debate,  would 
have  been  a  position  which  I  confess  I  was  not  anxious  to 
occupy.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  as  matters  now 
stand,  the  question  is  between  keeping  up  (he  present  pro- 
tection, which  most  gentlemen  seem  to  think  can  scarcely 
be  maintained,  and  the  total  abolition,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years,  which  the  right  honourable  baronet  proposes  of 
nil  the  duties  on  com.  Do  I  say  that  it  is  the  way  in  which 
I  should  at  first  have  wished  to  have  made  the  change  ? 
No  ;  I  agree  with  Adam  Smith  and  Bicardo,  and  others,  that 
such  changes  should  be  gradual,  and  so  conducted  as  to  in- 
flict as  little  injury  as  possible  on  existing  interests;  but,  as 
matters  now  stand,  and  as  the  question  is  now  nut  before 
the  country,  believing  that  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  a  right 
object,  and  that  in  itself  it  is  the  best  system,  I  see  no 
course  between  keeping  up  the  system  of  .protection  as  it 
exists,  or  to  come  to  a  total  repeal  almost  immediately  (hear, 
hear).  Sir,  I  may  as  well  tell  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
opoke  last,  that  at  the  same  time  that  he  made  an  assertion  he 
made  an  admission  also.  He  admitted  that  the  Corn  Laws 
tend  to  enhance  the  price  of  corn,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
the  power  of  the  community  to  purchase  was  increased  also 
("  hear,  hear,"  from  Mr.  Boebuck).  But,  Sir,  while  what  he 
admitted  is  capable  of  proof  (and  his  admission  strengthens 
that  proof),  be  gave  at  the  same  time  no  proof  of  the  other 
part  of  his  proposition — that  the  power  to  purchase  was  also 
increased  by  this  law.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  indeed, 
that  the  prices  of  corn  would  be  ruinously  low — that  new 
markets  would  be  opened,  immense  supplies  of  corn  intro- 
duced, and  the  English  labourer  displaced.  But  let  us  ob- 
serve in  the  first  instance  that  his  argument  destroys  entirely 
what  has  been  the  main  strength  of  the  case  for  protection — 
that  we  ought  to  be  independent  of  foreign  nations  for  our 
xupply  of  food.  I  could  understand,  if  all  our  supplies  of 
mni  enme  from  one  or  two  countries,  and  they  our  rivals, 
that  in  time  of  war  this  country  might  run  a  danger  of 
scarcity  from  the  supplies  being  intercepted.  J  have,  how- 
ever, gone  over  in  my  mind  tho  case  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
America,  and  I  find  that  during  the  last  century,  as  regards 
the  two  former,  and  since  178o  as  to  the  latter,  it  has  been 
a  very  few  years  indeed  during  which  we  have  been  at  war 
with  either;  and  that  there  was  no  period  at  which  we  were 
at  war  with  all.  1  was  comforted  by  this  reflection,  because 
it  showed  that  we  need  not  regard  with  apprehension  our  de- 


pendence on  foreigners.  But  the  hon.  member  went  further 
and  said  we  could  receive  a  supply  of  corn  from  Hungary, 
Spain,  and  Egypt ;  in  fact,  that  there  was  no  place  on  the 
globe  which  would  not  send  ns  supplies  of  corn.  Then  what 
becomes  of  his  argument  as  to  the  fear  of  war  ?  So  long  as 
we  retain  our  maritime  superiority,  and  are  at  peace  with 
nine  out  of  the  ten  of  the  nations  of  the  globe,  we  shall  have 
the  supply  the  honourable  gentleman  has  so  kindly  told  us 
of  (bear,  hear).  But  now  as  to  the  very  low  prices  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  told  us  of.  He  tells  us  of  a  number  of 
places  in  Hungary,  Sissek  among  the  rest,  from  which  corn 
would  be  brought  at  18s.  the  quarter.  I  confess,  Sir,  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  this  is  very  like  another  Tamboff  story.  I 
rather  think  that  this  immense  supply  can  scarcely  be  calcu- 
lated upon  from  those  places.  1  find  that  there  were  even 
very  low  prices  after  that,  the  averages  having  been  from  40s. 
to  50s.,  and  I  at  least  am  not  much  alarmed  at  such  a  rivalry 
with  this  country.  It  is,  indeed,  very  much  a  question 
whether  the  prospect  of  having  a  great  quantity  of  cheap 
corn  is  a  prospect  whicli  ought  to  alarm  the  people  of  this 
country  (hear,  hear).  I  have  heard  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, the  member  for  Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles)  go  on  by 
the  hour,  showing  how  great  would  be  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  and  at  hist  we  began  quite  to  dread  that  a  gentle- 
man's butcher's  bill  would  fall  almost  to  nothing  ;  and  now 
the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Shrewsbury,  gives  us 
additional  alarm  about  the  butter,  and  has  shown  that  our 
bread  will  be  excessively  cheap  indeed  (laughter).  Why, 
my  opinion  is,  that  if  you  admit  there  will  be  a  large  quan- 
tity of  bread,  as  an  honourable  gentleman  said  at  the  com- 
mencement of  to-night's  discussion,  there  will  be  a  great 
many  mouths  to  eat  it — that  there  will  be  a  much  greater 
consumption  of  food  by  having  a  greater  plenty,  and  thereby 
consuming  many  of  the  products  of  agriculture.  The  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  gave  us  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the 
state  of  Lincolnshire,  owing  to  the  existence  of  protection  ; 
but  is  it  not  partly  owing  also  to  the  flourishing  state  of  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  ready  market  for  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce, that  produce  being  demanded  and  consumed  by  the 
persons  who  are  dependent  on  the  foreign  trade  of  this  coun- 
try (hear,  hear)  ?  And  much  of  that  protection  at  the  same 
time  co  exists  with  an  increased  foreign  trade  in  respect  to 
corn.  I  do  not  feel  those  apprehensions  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  expressed  of  an  increased  foreign  trade  in 
corn ;  I  think  that  in  some  years  great  quantities  of  corn 
will  come  into  this  country  in  the  expectation  of  prices 
whicli  will  not  be  realised ;  but  that  there  will  be  a  perma- 
nent depression  of  the  market  such  as  to  cripple  the  agricul- 
ture of  this  country  is  not  an  apprehension  that  I  think  need 
be  felt  (hear,  hear).  The  hon.  gentleman  has  spoken  of 
the  groat  fluctuations  in  this  market.  I  will  not  venture  with 
him  to  compare  the  fluctuations  which  have  occurred  in  the 
European  and  American  markets;  there  may  be  causes  for 
these  fluctuations  of  which  we  are  not  aware.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  fluctuations  in  this  market,  they  have  been  not 
only  very  considerable,  but  the  prices  have  been  exceedingly 
high.  In  January,  1838,  corn  was  02s.  the  quarter;  in  Be 
cember,  it  was  78s.  4d. ;  and  in  January,  1839,  it  rose  to 
81s.  6d.,  falling  again  to  65s.  in  October.  Is  there  not  to  be 
found  in  the  fluctuations  of  these  two  years  a  very  sufficient 
reason  for  the  Government  saying,  "Let  us  have  a  greater 
admission  of  foreign  corn  ;  let  us,  if  possible,  have  the  people 
of  this  country  better  fed  tbau  they  now  are"  (cheers)  ?  I 
said  just  now  that  I  think  we  have  got  accustomed  to  much 
higher  prices  of  corn  than  our  ancestors  had  any  notion  of. 
Looking  to  the  prices  which  ruled  in  the  lost  century,  after 
there  was  an  admission  of  foreign  corn,  in  1703,  when  this 
country  ceased  to  be  an  exporting  country,  and  there  became 
a  large  import  of  corn,  I  find  that  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  pamphlet 
of  his,  says,  with  no  sort  of  compassion  for  agriculture,  that 
he  thought  the  people  had  no  great  cause  to  complain  of  the 
high  prices  of  bread,  because,  for  many  years,  the  prices  of 
Baltic  wheat  ruled  from  32s.  to  40s.  Taking  the  years  from 
1752  to  1784,  the  price  per  quarter  for  wheat  was  about  45s. 
That  was  a  price  whicli  was  not  generally  complained  of; 
and  so  little  complained  of,  that  when  in  1791  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
posed that  the  duty  should  fall  to  sixpence,  when  the  price 
rose  from  50s.  to  01s.,  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  House  of 
Lords  spoke  of  it  as  a  great  injury  to  the  manufacturing 
classes.  We  may  believe  that  high  prices  in  a  time  of  war, 
and  especially  depression  of  the  currency,  altered  our  views 
and  made  us  expect  that  there  ought  to  be  much  higher 
prices  of  corn  than  were  just — much  higher  prices  than  the 
producer  was  entitled  to  (hear,  bear,  hear).  Look  likewise 
to  the  question  as  it  regards  manufactures  and  corn  (hear, 
hear).  We  find  that  while  the  prices  of  manufactures  have 
fallen  about  23  per  cent.,  the  prices  of  corn  have  risen 
about  20  per  cent.  (hear).  Is  not  that  a  reason  in  some 
respects  why  we  should  not  exclude  foreign  corn  ;  is  it  not 
a  reason  why — as  manufactures  have  fallen  to  so  great  a 
degree,  as  corn  has  thus  risen  in  comparison  to  the  last 
century — you  should  no  longer  retain  a  law  which  presents 
such  obstacles  to  its  import.  The  bon.  gentleman  has 
spoken  of  an  important  principle  of  which  he  has  been  the 
advocate ;  but,  unless  it  was  for  maintaining  the  present  Corn 
Law,  I  do  not  know  what  that  important  principle  was.  The 
hon.  gentleman  referred  to  our  colonies,  and  asks,  are  we 
going  to  ruin  them  ?  Now  I  do  not  think  we  run  any  risk 
with  respect  to  our  colonies  (hear,  hear).  I  think  that 
they  have  great  advantages,  setting  apart  those  which  they 
may  enjoy  from  the  differentia)  duties.  The  law  for  the 
colonies,  I  think,  ought  to  be  proceeded  with  more  gradually 
than  that  with  respect  to  the  people  of  which  we  are  the 
representatives ;  but  being,  as  they  are,  united  to  this  great 
empire,  forming  a  part  of  this  empire,  they  will  not  be  sorry 
to  see  this  restrictive  system  abolished  (cheers).  And  as 
for  Canada,  I  cannot  find  in  the  accounts  from  that  colony 
any  symptom  of  that  alarm  which  has  been  spoken  of  (hear, 
bear).  It  does  not  appear  either  from  the  meetings  of  the 
house  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  or  from  the  public 
meetings,  that  the  people  of  Canada  do  entertain  those 
fears,  or  those  insuperable  objections  of  which  we  have 
heard  to  the  change  (bear,  hear).  The  hon.  gentleman 
ended  his  speech  by  giving  an  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  came  into  power, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  abandoned  the  principles  he 
before  professed.  Now,  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  agree 
in  thinking  that  all  the  blame  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  bis  colleagues.  I  think  that 
some  part  of  it  must  be  shared  by  those  wdio  for  so 
many  years  have  been  bis  followers  (cheers).  1  think, 
indeed,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  coming  forward 
to  declare  that  that  system  of  protection,  of  which  he 
has  long  beeii  the  upholder,  was  unjust,  having  de- 
clared some  four  years  ago  that  another  bill  of  which 
he  was  a  great  opponent  in  opposition,  was  fraught  with 
injustice  and  founded  on  injustice,  shows  a  want  of 
wisdom  in  his  former  opinions  upon  political  matters, 


But  when  I  consider  what  the  party  was  which  existed 
in  1841,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  lament  the  disrup- 
tion which  has  taken  place  (cheers  and  laughter).  I 
will  frankly  confess  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  was  one  in- 
herent defect  in  that  great  Conservative  party  which  came 
into  power  in  1841.  Their  discipline  was  admirable;  their 
machinery  for  elections  w  as  exceedingly  well  organised  ;  they 
had  candidates  for  every  hustings,  being,  I  may  say,  "  Bene 
nati,  bene  vesli/i,  mediucriter  doeti"  (laughter);  and  these 
gentlemen  had  many  party  cries  which  they  found  of  exceed- 
ing value  at  the  elections,  with  little  inventions  of  their 
own  (bear,  hear).  There  was  the  fable  of  the  Lichfield- 
house  compact ;  another  fable  of  Mr.  O'Connell  governing 
the  whole  Whig  party  ;  and  various  other  inventions  which 
indicated  a  great  deal  of  fancy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
used  them,  found  exceedingly  useful,  and  which  diminished 
by  degrees,  but  certainly  to  the  very  smallest  possible 
amount,  the  majorities  of  the  Whig  Government.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  great  orators  and  great  leaders  in  both 
houses  of  Parliament :  persons,  too,  of  every  grade.  There 
was,  which  was  a  great  glory,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
the  top,  and  at  the  bottom,  with  ready  though  smaller  ser- 
vices, were  the  runners  of  the  Carlton  (laughter).  Yet 
there  was  one  thing  which  was  wanting  to  this  great  Con- 
servative party,  and  that  was,  some  public  object  for  whicli  to 
contend  (loud  cheers).  Mr.  Burke  says  that  a  party  means 
a  "  union  of  men  for  some  great  object  of  public  welfare;" 
but  such  a  union  did  not  exist  among  that  party  (loud 
cheers).  The  opinions  of  many  honourable  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  against  the 
measure  of  the  Government  were  very  decided,  and  in  all 
cases,  no  doubt,  very  honest.  I  think,  however,  that  often 
they  were  exceedingly  narrow  (hear,  hear,  hear).  These 
opinions  were  that  protection,  that  the  whole  system  of 
protection  to  native  industry,  was  bound  up  with  the 
prosperity  of  this  country  (great  cheering  from  the  protec- 
tionists). They  had  also  great  fears  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  demanded  that  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  the 
Protestant  supremacy,  or,  as  Lord  Stanley  called  it,  the 
Protestant  constitution,  should  be  maintained  above  all 
others.  Among  their  leaders  such  were  the  views  cntcr- 
taiued,  and,  I  do  not  doubt,  honestly  entertained,  but  they 
chose  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  now  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  who  had  sat  with  Mr.  Huskisson,  as  a  great  pro- 
moter of  Mr.  Huskisson's  measure,  who  had  acted  with 
caution  in  Mr.  Huskisson's  measures  of  Free  Trade,  but 
who  was  known,  in  priucip'e,  to  be  of  those  opinions  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  and  against  the  system 
of  protection  (hear,  hear).  1  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  too, 
»iu  regard  to  the  Catholics,  had  been  the  person  who  moved 
the  Relief  Bill  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  they  laboured;  and  he  repeatedly  declared  in  general 
terms  his  persuasion  that  that  Act  ought  not  to  be  repealed, 
and  that  it  should  be  observed  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter.  Those  opinions  as  to  Free  Trade  and  protection,  re- 
lating to  the  measure  of  1842,  have  led  him  in  time  to  the 
measure  of  1810.  Those  opinions  as  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics led  him  to  the  Maynooth  Bill,  which  met  with  such 
violent  opposition  last  year.  But  then,  I  say,  what  was  this 
great  Conservative  party?  What  but  a  union  of  men  to 
turn  out  a  Government  they  disliked  ?  but  beiug  in  office 
they  had  no  bond  of  union,  and  no  principle  which  they  held 
in  common  (cheers).  Wheu  that  opposition  wos  carried  ou 
entirely  against  particular  measures  of  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment, when  these  measures  were  found  fault  with  from  day 
to  day,  and  no  general  principle  was  stated  as  the  ground  of 
opposition,  when  the  party  was  going  on  in  its  course  with 
the  prospect  of  final  triumph,  how  came  none  of  those  gen- 
tlemen to  ask,  with  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  "  What  mean 
these  mighty  preparations  ?"  And  is  their  reply,  that  they 
could  not  till  the  play  began,  that  till  their  party  was  in 
office  they  could  not  give  an  answer.  lu  fairness  they 
ought  to  have  come  to  some  understanding  when  in  op- 
position, as  to  the  principle  they  were  to  carry  out 
when  in  power  (cheers,  and  cries  of  "  hear)  ;"  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  wonder  that  they  are  disappointed  in  this  and 
other  measures.  I  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  blame. 
He  ought  not  causelessly  to  have  reserved  his  opinion  (cheers 
from  the  protection  benches)  ;  but  he  ought  to  have  stated 
to  them  fully  the  principles  on  which  he  acted — principles 
in  which  I  see  little  to  find  fault  (cheers  from  the  protection 
benches),  however  much  they  might  be  blamed  by  honour- 
able gentlemen  opposite.  But  to  go  on  week  after  week  and 
year  after  year  in  order  to  overturn  Government,  risking  the 
peace  and  safety  of  Ireland  (cheers), — risking  the  security 
and  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  wit1  out  having  some  settled 
views  as  to  the  way  in  which  Ireland  might  be  tranquillised, 
and  the  empire  governed — that  was  a  fatal  defect  in  their 
Government ;  and  I  am  not  sorry  that  that  defect  should 
have  led  to  their  dissolution.  I  can  admire  the  Cavaliers  of 
1684,  who  struggled  on  behalf  of  their  sovereign  against 
popular  rights — I  can  admire  the  Jacobites  of  1784,  who 
fought  for  the  Stuarts  against  what  I  believe  the  just  cause 
of  the  house  of  Hanover;  I  can  admire  in  both  cases  the 
chivalrous  spirit,  the  determined  loyalty,  the  firm  adherence 
to  settled  opinions  which  led  men  to  contend  for  those  two 
unfortunate  causes.  But  when  I  come  to  this  triumphant 
cause  of  1840, 1  find  such  an  absence  of  all  chivalry,  such  a 
want  of  all  united  principle,  that  in  my  opinion  it  were  far 
better  that  men  so  disunited  in  principle  should,  as  a  party, 
be  totally  disconnected.  Honourable  gentlemen  opposite 
have  stated  that  they  consider  the  measure  before  the 
house  injurious  to  the  country.  They  have  done  great  credit 
to  themselves,  not  only  by  the  great  talent,  but  by  the  spirit 
with  which  they  have  asserted  their  opinions.  They  con- 
ceive that  the  bill  will  tend  to  lower  this  country  among  the 
nations  of  the  globe.  I  consider,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
will  tend  to  raise  this  country  among  the  nations  of  the 
globe.  I  think  it  will  tend  to  foster  peace  and  amity  among 
them.  Looking  at  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  globe, 
I  am  happy  to  find  there  are  symptoms  of  returning  feelings 
of  amity  and  good  will.  When  I  read  the  speeches  of 
Webster,  Calhoun,  and  others,  I  forget  all  the  idle  menace 
wafted  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  trust  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  will  be  able  to  fix  finally  the  limits  which 
divide  the  dominions  of  her  Majesty  from  those  of  the 
United  States;  and  I  trust  the  convention  or  treaty  which 
shall  settle  that  boundary  w  ill  be  but  the  prelude  of  a  more 
intimate  connection  between  usaud  that  vast  commonwealth 
of  a  free  people;  that  we  shall  carry  on  together  our  manu- 
factures and  our  agriculture,  vying  with  each  other,  if  you 
will,  to  make  our  productions  more  and  more  perfect,  striv- 
ing, in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  for  pie  eminence  ; 
striving  also,  in  our  respective  branches  of  production,  that 
we  may  clothe  them  and  they  may  feed  us,  but  hoping  that 
there  never  shall  be  occasion  to  cross  the  bayonets  of  Bri- 
tain and  America  on  any  bloody  field  whatever  (loud 
cheers).   Sir,  with  this  wish  that  such  may  be  the  prelude 
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of  tin's  bill,  to  which  I  trust  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
shf  nld  it  pass  by  a  great  majority  here,  will  give  their  assent, 
I  slnll  give  my  hearty  support  to  the  motion  for*the  third 
reading  (great  cheering). 

SIR  It.  PEEL'S  SPEECH. 
Sir  P.  Peel  :  Sir,  I  believe  it  is  now  nearly  three  months 
since  1  first  proposed,  as  the  organ  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, the  measure  which  I  trust  is  about  to  receive  this 
night  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  consi- 
dering the  lapse  of  time,  considering  the  frequent  discussions 
that  have  taken  place,  considering  the  anxiety  of  the  people 
of  tins  country  that  tbe>e  debates  should  be  brought  to  a 
clow  (cheers),  I  feel,  Sit,  that  I  should  be  offering  an  insult 
to  this  country,  if  I  condescended  to  bandy  personalities  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this  (loud  cheers).  Sir,  I  foresaw  that 
the  course  which  I  had  taken  from  a  sense  of  public  duty 
would  expose  me  to  serious  sacrifices ;  I  foresaw,  as  its  in- 
evitable result,  that  I  must  forfeit  friendships  which  I  sin- 
cerely valned,  that  I  must  interrupt  political  relations  in 
which  I  took  a  sincere  pride;  but  the  smallest 
of  the  penalties  which  I  contemplated  was  the  continued 
Tenomous  attacks  of  the  member  for  Shrewsbury  (loud 
and  vehement  Opposition  cheering).  Sir,  I  will  only  say  of 
that  bon.  gentleman,  that  if  he,  after  reviewing  the  wh-le  of 
my  previous  political  life — a  life  of  30  years  before  my  ac- 
cession to  office  in  18-11 — if  he  then  entertained  the  opinion 
of  me  which  he  now  professes — if  he  thought  I  was  guilty 
of  those  petty  larcenies  from  Mr.  Horner  and  others,  of 
which  he  has  spoken  to-night,  it  is  surprising  that  in  1841, 
after  that  long  experience  of  my  public  career,  he  should 
have  been  prepared  to  give  me  his  confidence  (cheers);  it 
is  still  more  surprising  that  he  should  have  been  ready,  as  I 
think  he  was,  to  unite  his  fortunes  with  mine  in  office  (loud 
cheers) — thus  implying  the  strongest  proof  which  any  pub- 
lic man  can  give  of  confidence  in  the  honour  and  integrity 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  (continued  cheering).  Sir,  I 
have  explained  more  than  once  what  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  take  this  course.  I  did  feel 
in  November  last  that  there  was  cause  for  apprehension  of 
scarcity  and  famine  in  Ireland  ("oh,  oh,"  and  cheers).  I 
am  stating  what  were  my  apprehensions  at  that  time,  and 
what  were  the  motives  under  which  I  acted  ;  and  those  ap- 
prehensions, if  denied  now,  were  at  least  shared  by  lion, 
gentlemen  who  sit  below  the  gangway,  because  the  member 
for  Somerset  did  expressly  state  that  at  the  period  to  which 
I  refer,  he  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  suspension  of 
the  Corn  Laws  (loud  cheers) ;  and  another  hon.  gentleman, 
a  recent  addition  to  this  house,  who  spoke  with  great  ability 
the  other  night,  the  member  for  Dorset,  distinctly  declared 
that  he  thought  I  should  have  abandoned  my  duty,  if  I  had 
not  advised  that,  considering  the  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
the  restrictions  upon  the  import  of  foreign  com  should  be 
removed  (cheers).  I  may  have  been  wrong,  but  my  im- 
pression was,  first,  that  duty  towards  a  country  threatened 
with  famine  required  that  that  which  had  been  the  ordinary 
remedy  under  all  similar  circumstances  should  be  resorted 
to,  namely,  that  there  should  be  a  free  access  to  the  food  of 
man  from  whatever  quarter  it  should  arrive.  Sir,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  give  that  best  proof  which  public  men  can  in  gene 
rol  give  of  the  sincerity  of  their  opinions,  by  tendering  my 
resignation  of  office,  and  devolving  upon  others  the  duty  cf 
proposing  this  measure.  And,  Sir,  I  felt  this  :  that  if  these 
laws  were  once  suspended,  and  there  was  on  unlimited  access 
to  food,  the  produce  of  other  countries,  I,  and  those  with 
whom  I  acted,  felt  the  strongest  conviction  that  it  was  not 
for  the  public  interest — that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the 
agricultural  party,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  perma- 
nentlyto  re-impose  restrictions  on  the  import  of  food  (bear). 
I  conld  not  propose  the  re  establishment  of  the  existing  law 
with  any  guarantee  for  its  performance.  As  the  noble  lord 
says,  I  had  acted  with  Mr.  Huskisson  in  the  years  1824, 
1HV>,  1820,  in  revising  the  commercial  system,  and  applying 
to  that  revision  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  In  1812,  after 
my  accession  to  office,  I  proposed  the  revision  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  Had  anything  taken  place  at  the  election  of  1811 
which  precluded  that  revision  ?  Was  there  a  public  assur- 
ance given  to  the  people  of  this  country  at  the  election  of 
1-811  that  the  existing  amount  of  protection  to  agriculture 
should  be  retained?  ("  Yes,  yes.")  There  was  ?  Then,  if 
so,  yon  were  as  guilty  as  I  was  (Opposition  cheers).  If 
there  was  the  assurance  given  that  the  amount  of  protection 
to  agriculture  that  existed  in  18-10  and  1841  should  be  re- 
tained, opposition  ought  to  have  been  made  by  you  to  the 
revision  of  that  system  (cheers).  Why  was  the  removal  of 
the  prohibition  upon  foreign  meat  and  foreign  cattle  assented 
to  ?  That  removal  must  have  been  utterly  at  variance  with 
any  assurance  that  the  protection  to  agriculture  which  ex- 
isted in  1810  and  1811  should  be  continued  (hear,  hear). 
Yet  that  removal  was  voted  by  this  house  by  large  majorities 
(hear)  ;  and  after  the  passing  of  the  bill  of  1812,  was  I  not 
repeatedly  asked  this  question — "Now  you  have  passed  this 
bill;  now  you  have  enacted  a  new  Corn  Law,  will  you  give 
a  public  assurance  that  to  that  law  you  will  at  all  times  ad- 
here ?"  And  did  I  not  uniformly  decline  to  give  any  such 
assurance  ("  hear,"  from  the  protectionists)  ?  I  said  I  had 
no  intention  of  proposing  an  alteration  of  that  law  at  the 
time  the  question  was  put  to  me  ("  Oh,  oh  !  "  from  the  pro- 
tectionists) ;  but  I  distinctly  declared  I  would  not  fetter 
myself  from  the  discussion  of  this  question  ("oh,  oh!" — 
with  cheers  from -he  Opposition).  These  things  are  upon 
record.  And  then,  it  was  impossible  for  me,  consistently 
with  my  own  convictions,  to  propose  the  re-euaclment  of 
the  existing  law,  after  the  suspension  of  its  operation,  with 
any  security  of  its  continuance  (loud  ciies  of  "hear, 
hear,  hear  " ).  I  think  the  question  that  naturally  arose 
was  this, — 3ball  we  propose  some  diminished  protection  to 
agriculture  in  the  state  of  public  feeling  that  would  exist 
after  the  suspension  of  restriction, or  shall  we  propose  a  per- 
manent and  ultimate  settlement  of  thi-s  question  (hear,  hear)? 
And  now,  after  all  these  debates,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
it  Is  better  for  the  agricultural  interest  to  contemplate  the 
final  settlement  of  this  question,  rather  than  to  attempt  the 
introduction  of  a  law  giving  a  diminished  protection  (loud 
cheers).  My  belief  is,  that  a  diminished  protection  would 
in  no  one  respect  conciliate  agricultural  feeling  (hear,  hear) ; 
to  be  of  any  avail,  the  amount  of  protection  must  be  greatly 
diminished  beyond  that  which  nt  the  present  moment  exists; 
I  believe  that  it  would  have  met  as  much  opposition  from 
the  agricultural  body  as  the  attempt  to  procure  a  final  settle- 
ment (hear, hear) :  and  this  I  nn  -i  say,  nothing  could  be  so 
disadvantageous  as  to  give  an  ineffectual  protection  and  yet 
incur  all  the  odium  of  giving  an  adequate  one  (cheers). 
What  have  we  been  told  during  this  discussion  ?  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  I  have  listened  attentively  to  every 
speech  that  l.as  been  made  on  this  side  of  the  house  ;  and, 
admitting  the  talent  that  has  been  displayed,  I  confess  they 
have  in  no  respect  altered  the  conviction  upon  which  I  have 
acted  ("ob,ob,'aud  murmurs  from  the  protection  benches). 


You  tell  me  it  would  have  been  possible,  with  such  support 
as  I  should  have  received,  to  have  continued  the  existing 
law ;  I  believe  it  might  have  been  done.  As  far  as  the  grati- 
fication of  any  object  of  ambition  is  concerned  (loud  Mies 
of"  oh,  oh,"  and  laughter  from  a  few  protectionists) — I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  listen  to  any  reply  that  may  be  made  to 
my  observations  (hear,  hear,  and  tremendous  cheers),  and 
I  think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  attempt  to  interrupt  me  by  such 
expressions  (hear,  hear,  hear) ;  but  it  has  so  far  succeeded. 
[The  right  honourable  baronet  paused  a  few  moments  as  if 
to  recover  the  thread  of  his  argument,  and  then  continued.] 
I  was  told  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  continued 
the  existing  law,  after  the  suspension  of  it:  for  I  assume 
the  suspension  of  it  as  a  necessity  on  account  of  the  state  of 
Ireland  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  it  would  have  been 
greatly  increased,  because  it  would  have  been  shown  after 
the  lapse  of  three  years,  that  although  it  had  worked  tole- 
rably well  during  the  continuance  of  abundant,  or  at  least 
average  harvests, yet  the  moment  it  was  exposed  to  the  severe 
trial  of  scarcity,  then  it  ceased  to  effect  the  object  for  which 
it  was  enacted  (hear,  hear).  And  that,  in  addition  to  the 
state  of  public  feeling  with  reference  to  restrictions  on  im- 
ports generally  greatly  increasing  the  difficulty  of  continuing 
the  law,  there  would  have  been  public  proof  of  its  inefficiency 
for  one  of  the  great,  objects  for  which  it  was  enacted.  And 
let  me  say,  although  it  has  not  been  brought  prominently 
under  consideration,  that  without  any  reference  to  the  state 
of  Ireland,  the  working  of  the  law  as  fur  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned,  during  the  present  year,  has  not  been  satisfactory 
(hear,  hear).  You  would  have  had  to  contend  not  merely 
with  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  suspension  of  the  law  on 
account  of  the  Irish  case;  but  it  would  have  been  shown 
that  the  rate  of  duty  has  been  high  on  account  of  an  appa- 
rent lowness  in  the  price  of  corn,  that  lowness  of  price 
arising  from  deficient  quality  (hear).  You  would  have  been 
shown  conclusively  that  there  has  beetl  a  greater  disparity 
in  point  of  price  between  corn  of  the  highest  quality  and 
the  lowest  than  existed  at  former  periods;  it  would  have 
been  proved  that  there  never  was  a  greater  demand  than 
during  the  present  year  for  wheat  of  a  fine  quality  for 
the  purpose  of  mixing  with  wheat  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity, the  chief  article  that  is  brought  for  sale  into  the 
domestic  markets  of  this  kingdom  (hear).  It.  would  have 
been  shown  that  had  there  been  freer  access  to  wheat  of 
a  higher  quality,  the  whole  population  of  this  country 
would,  for  the  last  four  months,  have  been  consuming  bread 
of  a  better  quality  than  they  base  done  (hear).  I  say  when 
after  the  suspension  you  came  to  propose  the  re-enactment 
of  the  existing  law,  my  belief  is  you  would  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  greater  difficulties  than  you  now  have  to  sustain. 
But  you  tell  me  you  would  have  had  amajority  (hear,  hear) ; 
I  think  you  would  have  had  a  majority  (hear,  hear);  I 
think  you  would  have  maintained  this  law,  notwithstanding 
these  enormous  difficulties,  some  short  time  longer.  But  I 
believe  that  continuance  would  have  been  but  short ;  and 
that  during  that  period  of  continuance  there  would  have 
been  a  desperate  struggle  between  different  classes  in  this 
country  (hear,  hear).  Your  arguments  in  favour  of  the  law 
would  have  been  refuted,  and  had  the  cycle  of  unfavourable 
harvevts  returned, — and  who-  could  give  an  assurance  that 
they  would  not — you  might,  have  bad  no  alternative  but  to 
concede  the  alteration  of  this  law  under  circumstances  in- 
finitely less  favourable  to  a  settlement  of  this  question  (loud 
cheers).  The  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Baukes) 
says,  "We  could  have  fought  the  League  with  its  own  wea- 
pons" ("hear,  hear,"  and  cheers  from  the  protectionists^). 
That  is  to  say,  finding  that  you  conld  not  control  by  law 
those  measures,  the  resorting  to  which  I  do  not  defend, 
which  I  for  one  sincerely  reprobate, — the  establishing  in 
counties  voters  not  being  naturally  electors  in  them — yon 
could  have  fought  the  League  by  making  faggot  votes  as 
well  as  they  (hear,  hear).  And  you  say  that  the  landed  in- 
terest would  have  bad  greater  facilities  for  making  faggot, 
votes  than  the  League  (cheers  from  the  protectionists).  But 
what  a  sad  alternative  is  this  (cheers)  I  What  a  sad  con- 
flict to  be  carrying  on  (hear,  hear).  It  may  have  been  ne- 
cessary ;  but  I  think  if  yon  could  consistently  with  your  ho- 
nest convictions  avert  the  necessity  for  such  a  conflict,  one 
that  was  destroying  the  independence  of  the  constituency  of 
the  country,  it  would  be  wise  to  consider  whether  the  alter- 
native may  not  be  avoided  (loud  cries  of  "  hear,  hear"). 
And  believe  me,  you  who  are  anxious  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  aristocratic  system,  you  who  desire  wisely,  and  justly 
desire,  to  discourage  the  infusion  of  too  much  of  the  de- 
mocratic principle  into  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
although  you  might  for  a  time  have  relied  on  the  faggot 
votes  you  created  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  yet  the  inter- 
val would  not  be  long  bufore  that  weapon  would  break  short 
in  your  hands  (cheers).  You  would  find  that  those  addi- 
tional votes  created  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  votes 
of  the  League,  though  when  brought  up  at  the  first  election, 
under  the  influence  of  an  excitement  connected  with  the 
Corn  Laws,  they  might  have  been  true  to  your  side,  yet  after 
the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  some  exciting  question  connected 
with  democratic  feelings  would  arise,  and  then  your  votes 
and  the  votes  of  the  League,  not  being  subjected  to  legiti- 
ma!e  influence,  would  unite,  and  you  would  find  you  had  en- 
tailed on  the  constitution  permanent,  evils,  for  the  puipose 
of  providing  a  temporary  remedy  (cheers).  I  believe  you 
were  about  to  enter  into  a  bitter  and  ultimately  an  unsuc- 
cessful struggle,  and  that  has  induced  me  to  think  that  wi- 
the benefit  of  all  classes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural 
cla«s  itself,  it  was  desirable  to  come  to  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  this  question.  These  are  the  motives  on  which  I 
acted.  I  know  the  penalty  to  which  I  must  be  subject  for 
having  so  acted;  but  I  declare,  even  after  the  continuance  of 
these  debates,  that  I  am  only  the  more  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  policy  we  advise  is  correct  (hear,  hear). 
An  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  this  evening,  the  hon. 
member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Hudson)  informed  us  that  he 
had  heard  that  there  was  an  excitement  about  the  Corn 
Laws,  but  he  undertook  to  give  a  peremptory  contradiction 
to  that  report  (  "  hear"  and  a  laugh ),  for  he  never  recollected 
any  public  question  being  proposed  involving  such  great  in- 
terests which,  on  tbewdiole,  was  received  by  all  the  classes 
concerned — by  the  manufacturing  and  by  the  agricultural 
classes — with  less  excitement  and  with  a  greater  disposition 
to  confide  in  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  of  Parliament.  Well, 
if  that  be  so — if  this  question  is  proposed  at  such  a  time — 
("  No.  no,"  from  Mr  Hudson,  who  was  sitting  at  the  tiu.e 
on  the  extreme  benches  near  the  doorway,  but  who  imme- 
diately moved,  amidst  some  laughter,  to  the  seat  usually  oc- 
cupied by  him,  more  in  the  body  of  the  house).  I  certainly 
understood  the  honourable  member  to  make  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hudson  :  I  will  explain  after. 

Sir  11.  Peel  :  I  may  be  mistaken,  and  of  course  I  am,  if 
the  hon.  member  says  so ;  but  I  understood  him  to  say, 


that  so  far  from  there  being  any  undue  excitement,  he 
thought  that  there  was  much  less  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  that  all  panics  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hudsox:  What  I  stated  I  believe  was  this:  that 
there  was  no  excitement  in  favour  of  the  bill  — not  that 
there  was  a  deep  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists' 
against  it,  but  that  there  was  no  public  excitement  in  its 
favour.  [This  was  what  we  understood  the  hon.  member  to 
say,  but  from  what  afterwards  occurred  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  his  intention  to  say,  "  not  but  that  there  was  n 
deep  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists  against  the 
bill"] 

Sir  R.  Peel:  That  varies  very  little  from  the  expressions 
I  used,  and  entirely  justifies  the  inference  which  I  drew 
(cries  of  "No,  no").  If  there  be  no  excitement  in  favour 
of  the  bill,  and  no  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  agricul- 
turists against  it  ("No,  no,"  and  some  confusion),  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  is  not  an  unfavourable  moment  for  the 
dispassionate  consideration  by  Parliament  of  a  subject 
otherwise  calculated  to  promote  excitement  on  the  part  of 
one  class,  and  to  cause  great  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
another;  and  the  hon.  member's  statement  is  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  my  belief  that  it  is  wise  to  undertake  the  set- 
tlement of  this  question  when  there  is  such  absence  of 
excitement,  rather  than  to  wait  until  a  period  when  unfa- 
vourable harvests  and  depressed  manufactures  may  have 
brought  about  a  state  of  tilings  which  may  render  it  less 
easy  for  you  to  exercise  a  dispassionate  judgment  on  the 
matter  (hear,  hear).  I  do  not  rest  my  support  of  this  bill 
on  such  temporary  ground  as  the  scarcity  in  Ireland  (cries 
of  "Oh  !"  aud  cheers).  I  do  not  rest  it  on  the  ground  of 
temporary  scarcity.  I  believe  that  that  scarcity  left  us  no 
alternative  but  to  undertake  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  consideration  being  necessary,  I  think  the 
permanent  adjustment  cf  the  question  necessary  (hear). 
But  I  repeat  now  that  I  have  a  firm  belief  that  it  is  for  the 
general  interest,  independent  of  all  obligations  from  tempo- 
rary pressure — it  is  for  the  general  interest  of  the  great  bod  v 
of  the  people  that  an  arrangement  should  be  made  for  the 
permanent  removal  of  these  restrictions  (hear).  I  will  assign 
my  reasons  for  so  saying,  and  I  will  take  the  facts  from  you — 
who  arc  the  strong  opponents  of  this  bill.  I  take  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Oxfordshire, — a  speech  distinguished 
by  his  usual  ability  and  ncutrr.css.  I  repeat,  wc  will  have  no 
difference  about  facts.  I  take  them  from  the  opponents  of 
the  measure;  and  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  them.  The  hon.  gentleman  made  these  ob- 
servations : — he  said  that  "  be  looked  at  the  facts  and  figures 
produced  for  the  last  30  years,  and  that  he  found  that  there 
had  been  a  great  increase  of  trade;  that  there  had  been  a 
cheapening  of  commodities;  but  that  there  had  been  no  im- 
provement in  the  social  condition  of  the  people."  Why,  I 
apprehend  we  all  admit  that  the  real  question  at  i^sue  is 
what  is  for  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  masses  ?  what  will  elevate  in  the  gradations  of 
society  that  great  class  which  subsists  by  manual  labour 
(hear)  ?  The  mere  interests  of  the  landlord  or  the  occupy- 
ing farmer,  important  as  they  are,  are  subordinate  conside- 
rations, as  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  to  this  great  quesiion — 
what  is  calculated  to  increase  the  comfort,  to  improve  the 
condition,  and  to  elevate  the  moral  character  cf  the  millions 
who  subsist  by  labour,  whether  agricultural  or  manufac- 
turing (hear)  ?  And  what  says  the  hon.  member  for  Ox- 
fordshire ?  I  take  his  statements  to  he  correct,  and  if  they 
are,  they  suggest  matter  for  deep  consideration  (hear).  Hero 
is  a  country  in  which  wealth  has  increased,  trade  increased, 
and  commodities  cheapened;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  says 
that  he  takes  every  test  by  which  he  can  determine  whether 
the  social  conditiou  of  the  people  has  improved,  and  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  not.  That  is  a  formi- 
dable statement  (hear,  hear).  Increased  wealth,  increased 
trade,  and  cheaper  commodities  give  you  no  ground  for  con- 
tentment, if  the  hon.  gentleman's  statement  be  Correct,  that 
there  has  been  no  corresponding  improvement  in  the  social 
condition  of  those  who  form  the  great  foundation  and  plat- 
form of  society  (hear,  hear).  He  says  that  he  has  looked  at 
crime,  and  finds  that  increased ;  and  that  he  looks  to  the 
great  articles  not  of  subsistence,  hut  luxuries  which,  by  use, 
have  become  necessaries,  such  as  sugar,  tea,  &e.,  and  he 
finds  no  corresponding  increase  in  their  consumption,  and 
he  savs  he  founds  this  statement  on  the  facts  and  figures  of 
the  last  30  years.  Well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  period  when 
that  30  years  commenced.  That  was  1810  (hear).  Then 
began  the  system  of  protection  to  agriculture  (cheers).  The 
honourable  gentleman  says  he  has  carefully  considered 
these  things,  and  that,  looking  at  the  facts  and  figures  for 
the  last  30  years,  he  finds  increased  wealth,  increased  trade, 
but  a  deteriorated  condition  of  the  people.  With  what  pre- 
ceding period  do  vou  compare  the  condition  of  the  people 
during  these  last'30  years?  Take  any  period  of  the  last 
century,  excluding  the  period  of  war,  which  began  in 
171)3,  during  which  there  were  great  dislocation  of  capi- 
tal and  great  derangement  of  social  interests.  Compare, 
then,  the  condition  of  the  people  during  a  period  of  peace 
in  this  century  with  their  condition  during  a  period  of 
peace  also  in  the  last  century  (hear,  hear,  hear).  Take 
what  period  you  please — that  period  which  elapsed  from  17'  'O 
to  1701 ;  and  let  us  compare  the  state  of  the  law  when  the 
people  were  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  during  the 
last  30  years.  For  the  first  (ill  years  of  the  last  century 
there  was  no  impediment  to  the  importation  of  corn  in  this 
country.  For  the  first  66  years  of  the  last  century,  this 
country  was  an  exporting  country;  the  price  of  corn  was 
low  here,  and  did  not  exceed  41s.  What  was  the  law  passed 
in  1773?  It  admitted  free  import  at  a  fid.  dutywhenevir 
corn  was  above  Ills.  Od  ,  aud  under  that  law  for  six  years 
after  1773,  this  country  was  an  exporting  country  of  corn. 
Did  agriculture  suffer?  Why,  during  that  period,  when 
foreign  corn  might  be  brought  here  at  a  duty  of  (id.  when 
the  average  price  of  corn  exceeded  40s.  6d.,  there  were,  I 
think,  not  less  than  K>fi0  Enclosure  Bills  passed.  Do  you 
say,  then,  that  during  that  period  the  condition  of  the  people 
was  better  in  point  of  morality,  in  point  of  command  of  com 
fort,  in  point  of  happiness,  thau  it  has  been  since  1810  ? 
Well,  in  1815,  the  commencement  of  that  period  of  30  years, 
this  law  was  passed,  that  foreign  corn  should  not  be  imported 
into  England  until  after  the  price  bad  arrived  at  60s. ;  there 
w  as  a  positive  prohibition  of  import  unless  com  was  above 
80s.  (bear,  hear).  Now  that  was  the  perfection  of  protec- 
tion. Was  that  to  continue  ?  You  relaxed  it.  In  1822  yon 
permitted  the  import  of  foreign  corn  when  the  price  exceeded 
70s.  Iu  1838  you  altered  this  law  again,  which  the  honour- 
able member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  ranks  with 
principles  and  national  institutions;  and  by  the  law  of  1828 
y  hi  subjected  foreign  wheat,  when  wheat  was  under  04s.  a 
quarter,  to  a  duty  or' 23s.  Nd.;  wdien  it  was  fifls.  a  quarter  you 
subjected  it  to  1Kb,  8d. ;  ond  that  law  remained  till  ItUK 
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.(hear,  hear).  Under  the  influence  of  these  laws,  only  altered 
in  1812,  ns  1  have  it  on  the  admission  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Oxfordshire,  the  social  and  moral  condition  of 
the  people  of  this  country  was  not  improved  (hear,  hear). 
Nov,  What  did  we  in  1815?  We  imposed  these  enormous 
duties  upon  imports  from  foreign  countries  ( hear,  hear) — 
Q  positive  prohibition  until  the  price  exceeded  80s.  At 
that  time  the  duty  upon  foreign  butler  and  cheese  was 
lis.  (3d.  and  Is.  (id. respectively ;  we  raised  it  to  1/.  and  10s.  (id. 
Therefore  did  we  in  1815  adopt  the  principle  of  strict  pro- 
tection to  agriculture,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  sivys  that  he 
finds  ciime  increased,  and  the  command  over  comforts  and 
the  moderate  luxuries  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  neces- 
saries lessened;  lie  says  that  is  the  result  of  the  inspection 
of  30 years  (hear, hear)'.  So  much,  then,  for  the  condition 
t>f  the  great  body  of  the  people,  Now  I  come  to  the  facts  of 
the  hon.  member  for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr. 
Cayley ).  1  heard  his  speech ;  I  was  sorry  to  observe  the  in- 
disposition under  which  he  laboured — an  indisposition  which 
in  no  degree  prevented  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties, or  prevented  him  from  speaking  with  his  usual  clear- 
ness find  power  (hear,  hear).  I  ask  yon  to  take  the  facts  of 
the  hen.  gentleman  since  1815.  I  am  quoting  every  expres- 
sion-, the  account  I  am  giving  of  agriculture  since  that  pe- 
riod is  not  mine,  hut  his.  1  followed  him  closely,  and  took 
'dewn  his  account  of  ihe  position  of  agriculture  under  a  state 
•of  almost  perfect  protection.  In  181 -">  you  had  prohibition  of 
foreign  importation  till  corn  exceeded  80s.  ;  and  these  are  the 
historical  annuls  o;  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  advocate  of  agri- 
cultural protection.  lu  1818  and  1N17,  he  savs,  you  had  se- 
vere distress.  (Mr.  Cayley:  « In  1815  and  181 0.")  1  think 
it  was  after  1615.  and  I8l(i— I  think  it  was  in  1817  that  a 
speech  wa'3  made  from  the  throne  lamenting  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, the  efforts  that  were  made  by  designing  men  to  take 
advantage  of  the  distress  of  the  country.  It  was  in  1817 
V.liAt  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  and  the  Sedi- 
tious Meetings  Bill  was  passed.  In  l8l'J,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man said,  such  was  the  severity  of  distress,  the  Six  Acts 
passed  into  a  law.  In  1822,  he  said,  agricultural  distress 
was  so  intense  that  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  a  remedy.  He  said  that  at  that  time  the 
price  of  wheat — of  beautiful  wheat — was  -10s. ;  that  a  farmer 
stated,  I  think,  that  where  there  were  150  persons  usually 
out  of  employ,  there  were  then  300,  and  that  he  had  the 
greatest  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  wheat,  in 
giving  employment  to  the  agricultural  labourers.  From 
1822  the  hon.  gentleman  advanced  to  1830,  and  he  said  that 
in  1830,  on  accouut  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  we 
had  the  "  Swing"  (ires.  In  1833  agriculture  was  again  so 
depressed  that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
consider  the  state  of  that  distress,  and  to  attempt  to  devise  a 
remedy.  He  said  that  there  were  35  villages  in  the  North 
of  England  with  a  population  of  200,000  persons  depending 
upon  [their  (labour,  and  their  wages  did  not  exceed 
3a.  S^d.  per  week.  In  1834,  the  honourable  gentleman 
said,  the  Preston  operatives  presented  a  petition  to  this 
house,  in  which  they  complained  of  poverty,  of  ignorance, 
and  of  vice.  The  year  1835,  he  said,  was  as  bad  as  the 
year  18.22,  ami  prices  were  so  low  that  the  ordinary  employ- 
ment of  agriculture  could  not  be  afforded.  ' 1830  and  1837, 
lie  said,  were  years  of  sudden  prosperity,  but  that  came  to 
end  in  1838,  and  there  was  prostration  and  sufl'ering  from 
1839  to  18,1.2,  That  is  the  account  which  the  honourable 
member  gives  of  the  state  of  agriculture  under  that  protec- 
tion, which  was  terminated  by  the  bill  of  1842  (cheers). 
Now,  observe  what  the  hon.  member  also  said  ;  he  said  that 
there  was  a  constant  alternation  of  high  prices  and  of  low 
prices;  and  lie  said,  differing  from  many  who  concur  with 
him  in  their  vote,  that  the  low  prices,  though  caused  by 
favourable  harvests,  eutailed  the  greatest  suffering  upon  the 
Agricultural  classes,  and  that  in  1822  and  1n35  the  farmer 
who  had  sold  his  wheat  for  less  than  40s.  complained,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lowness  of  prices,  that  he  could  not  give  the 
usual  employment.  That  lowness  of  price  did  not  arise  from 
competition  with  foreign  corn  ;  there  was  no  foreign  corn 
imported  to  reduce  prices;  that  low  price  was  caused  by  the 
suspension  of  the  natural  dealing  in  corn.  There  was  a 
glut  on  accouut  of  productive  harvests,  there  was  no  outlet 
for  it,  and  there  was  prostration  aud  suffering  in  conse- 
quence. That  is  the  account  which  the  hon.  member  gives 
of  the  result  of  high  protection,  not  upon  the  manufacturing 
interest,  but  upon  the  agricultural;  and  wdien  he  had  given 
that  account — when  he  had  detailed  those  sufferings  ou  the 
part  of  the  agriculturists,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon. 
gentleman  conclude  with  a  quotation, 

"  Woodman,  touch  not  that  tree.'' 
(Laughter.;  I  beg  pardon,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  to  ask 
the  hon.  member  to  supply  me  with  the  verse  (a  laugh),  but 
the  purport  of  it  was  that  not  a  bough  must  be  touched,  that 
those  whom  it  sheltered  in  youth  ought  to  let  it  remain  in 
tlu  ir  old  a^-e  (  hear,  hear) — after  that  account  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  high  protection  upon  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest, I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  advice  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman gave  us,  not  to  touch  a  bough  of  that  tree,  under  the 
shade  of  which  agriculture  had  so  long  flourished  (a  laugh). 
If  he  had  said  : 

"Ille  et  nefasto  te  posuit  die 
*  *  *  * 

*     *  "  a<rr0  qU;  gtatuit  meo 

Te,  triste  lignum,  te  caducum 
In  domini  caput  immerentis." 
1  think  it  would  have  beeu  a  more  appropriate  quotation 
(laughter  and  cheers).  But  now,  is  there  no  exception  to 
be  made  from  this  period  of  30  years  ?  Did  nothiug 
occur  at  the  latter  part  of  that  period  of  30  years  to  exempt 
it  from  the  stigma  which  the  hon.  gentleman  cast  upon 
the  preceding  part?  There  have  been  three  years — 1813, 
1814,  and  1840 — daring  which  you  have  had,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  the  benefits  of  plenty  and  of  cheapness. 
During  the  last  three  of  these  30  years  the  average  price  of 
wheat  a  little  exceeded  .00s.;  and  let  us  see  whether  during 
that  period  that  censure  will  apply  which  applies  to  the  for- 
mer period — let  us  see  whether,  during  the  last  three  years, 
there  has  been  no  increase  of  comfort,  no  improvement  in 
morality,  no  abatement  of  seditious  feeling  or  disaffection. 
I  care  not  what  may  be  the  cause  of  the  abundance  which 
lias  prevailed  during  the  last  three  years  ;  you  say  the  cause 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  tariff,  but  that  good  harvests 
have  produced  abundance.  Be  it  so.  But  there  has  been 
comparative  abundance.  There  has  been  a  less  outlay  re- 
quired for  the  purchase  of  articles  of  first  necessity.  You 
say  there  has  been  a  demand  for  labour  on  railways.  Why, 
that  is  an  effect,  aud  not  a  cause  (hear,  hear).  It  is  on  ac- 
count of  your  prosperity  that  you  arc  enabled  to  supply  your 
capital  to  internal  improvements,  causing  this  demand  for 
labour  and  increasing  wages  ;  and  do  you  believe  if  wheat 
had  been  at  70s.  instead  of  60s.,  there  would  have  beeu  the 
same  stimulus  to  the  application  of  capital  (hear,  hear)  ? 


But  grant  that  the  tariff  of  1842  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
abatement  of  price  in  1843,  1844,  and  184-5.  I  will  concede 
it  to  you  that  it  is  attributable  to  the  favour  of  Providence — 
to  good  harvests.  But  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  result 
of  this  abundance.  I  will  take  the  tests  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man. He  says,  facts  and  figures  show  that  there  has  been 
no  increase  of  consumption.  Now,  I  will  show  you  that 
during  the  last  three  years  trade  has  flourished,  capital  has 
accumulated  ;  but  that  you  cannot  say  of  the  last  three  years 
what  you  can  say  of  the  preceding  27  years — that  there  has 
been  11  deterioration  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  I 
will  first  take  those  articles  which  enter  largely  into  con- 
sumption. I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  the 
undermentioned  articles  entered  for  home  consumption 
in  the  United  Kingdom  from  183!)  to  1841,  and  from 
1843  to  1846,  showing  the  average  quantity  of  each  ar- 
ticle in  each  of  those  periods.  In  the  first  three  years, 
when  the  prices  of  provisions  were  high,  the  average  con 
sumption  of  sugar — for  the  three  years  ending  in  1841 — 
was  3,820,000  cwt.  The  average  consumption  for  the  last 
three  vears,  ending  the  1st  of  January,  184(i,  had  increased 
from  3,820,000  cwt.  to  4,340,000  cwt.  (hear,  hear  hear.) 
The  average  consumption  of  ten  iu  the  first  three  years  was 
34,685,000  lbs.  In  the  last  three  years  it  hud  increased  to 
42,000,000  lbs.  The  average  consumption  of  coffee  during 
the  first  three  years  of  high  price  was  27,941,000  lbs.  annu- 
ally ;  the  average  consumption  of  the  last  three  years  was 
31,883,000  lbs.  The  consumption  of  cocoa  in  the  first  three 
years  averaged  1,859,000  lbs.  annually:  in  the  last  three 
years  2,575,000  lbs.  Take  another  article,  which,  though  in 
a  smaller  degree,  enters  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the 
poor,  and  which  is  not  a  bad  test  of  their  comfort.  During 
the  first  three  years  the  consumption  of  currants  averaged 
175,000  cwt. ;  in  the  last  three  years  it  had  increased  to 
280,000  cwt.  (cheers).  I  take  then  the  tests  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Oxfordshire — the  consumption  of  articles  neces- 
sary to  the  comfort  of  the  people ;  aud  I  show  him  that  com- 
parative plenty  has  produced  this  change  in  the  command  of 
the  working  classes  over  the  smaller  luxuries  of  life  (cheers). 
I  will  next  come  to  a  more  important  point — the  state  of 
crime.  You  have  now  an  official  record,  presented  within  a 
few  days,  of  what  has  been  the  state  of  crime  in  this  country 
during  the  last  80  years.  Now,  what  was  the  state  of  crime 
liming  the  first  period  of  27  years  ?  From  the  first  record 
in  1805  down  to  1842,  when  the  commitments  attained  the 
maximum  number  hitherto  recorded,  the  increase  in  crime 
progressed  from  year  to  year,  until  it  had  extended  to  above 
600  per  cent.  In  1843  a  change  commenced,  In  that  year 
the  number  of  commitments  decreased.  Within  the  lastsix 
years,  three  years  of  great  increase  of  crime  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  three  years,  during  which  tho  decrease  was  so  con- 
siderable that  the  number  of  commitments  in  1845  has  been 
reduced  to  what  it  was  seven  years  ago  (cheers).  In  the 
three  years  of  high  prices,  this  was  the  state  of  crime  in  each 
year: — The  number  of  commitments  in  the  first  year  was 
27,187;  in  the  second,  27,700;  and  in  the  third,  31,309. 
During  the  last  three  years  the  number  of  commitments  has 
beeu — iu  the  first  year,  29,501  ;  in  the  second,  26,5-42  ;  and  in 
the  third,  24,303  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  Well,  then,  I 
take  this  other  test  of  criminality  and  the  extension  of  mora- 
lity, aud  I  ask  whether  we  can  resist  the  legitimate  in- 
ference that  the  comparative  cheapness  and  plenty  which 
have  existed  during  the  last  three  years  have  had  their 
effect  iu  producing  this  diminished  criminality  (cries  of 
"hear,  hear,  hear")?  The  gentleman  who  drew  up 
this  return  says : — "  The  decrease  of  commitments  in  Eng- 
land," for  the  last  three  years,  "  has  therefore  been  gene- 
ral, continued,  and  extensive,  to  a  degree  of  which  there  is  no 
recorded  example  in  this  kingdom"  (loud  cheers).  He  says 
again :  "  Iu  the  Oth  class,  containing  those  offences  which 
do  not  fall  within  the  definitions  of  the  foregoing  classes" — 
violence  to  the  person,  aud  offences  against  property — 
"  there  is  a  total  absence  of  commitments  for  seditious  riots 
or  sedition."  A  total  absence  of  commitments  for  these 
offences  (hear)!  Why,  can  you  have  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  improvement  of  a  country,  apart  from  the  command  of 
comforts,  than  the  fact  that  there  should  have  been  this  pro- 
gressive diminution  in  commitments,  and  a  total  absence  of 
any  commitments  for  sedition  or  seditious  riots  (cheers)  ? 
I  say,  therefore,  comparing  the  result  of  the  three  years 
when  we  have  had  diminished  protection  to  agriculture  and 
a  reduced  price  of  provisions  with  the  27  preceding  years, 
the  inference  is — just  that  the  diminution  of  crime  is  attri- 
butable to  an  increased  command  over  those  articles  which 
constitute  the  food  of  the  people  (hear,  hear).  But  you  say, 
"  As  this  happy  state  of  things  has  arisen  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  Corn  Laws — as  the  preseut  Corn  Laws 
have  been  co-existent  with  cheapness  and  plenty,  ou  what 
principle  do  you  seek  to  disturb  this  happy  arrangement? 
You  have  proved  that,  co-existent  with  the  Corn  Laws,  there 
have  been  cheapness  aud  happiness;  why  then  do  you  now 
come  forward  to  propose  their  alteration  ?"  Why,  if  you 
can  show  me  that  those  laws  were  the  cause  of  this  happi- 
ness and  pleuty,  that  would  no  doubt  be  a  strongand  power- 
ful reason  for  their  continuance  (hear,  hear).  But  this 
cannot  be  denied,  that  simultaneously  with  a  reduced  pro 
tection  to  agriculture,  there  has  been  not  only  no  diminu- 
tion in  agricultural  improvement,  but  diminished  prices  and 
increased  comfort  (hear,  hear,  hear).  As  you  have  pro- 
ceeded downwards  from  1815  to  1842,  there  has  been  a  cor- 
responding benefit  from  the  abatement  of  protection.  If  we 
could  anticipate  that  the  law  of  1842  would  continue  to  pro 
duce  all  the  advantages  to  which  I  have  referred,  that 
might  he  a  conclusive  reason  for  adhering  to  it  (hear).  But 
you  assert  that  favourable  harvests  have  occasioned  these 
advantages  (hear).  Why,  what  guarantee  have  you  for  the 
continuance  of  favourable  harvests  ?  You  have  had  compa- 
ratively favourable  harvests  for  the  last  three  years,  and  you 
say,  "  As  a  matter  of  necessity,  therefore,  continue  the  law." 
Continue  the  law,  if  the  law  lias  been  the  cause  of  these  ad- 
vantages. Btit  if  favourable  harvests  have  been  their  real 
cause,  that  is  no  reason  for  the  maiflteuance  of  the  law. 
Those  who  have  remarked  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  have 
observed  that  there  have  been  cycles  of  favourable  aud  unfa- 
vourable seasons.  You  had  three  unfavourable  seasons  in 
1839,  1840,  and  1841.  You  then  had  great  distress.  You 
have  had  three  favourable  seasons  since,  and  in  them  there 
has  been  comparative  abundance.  But,  supposing  a  cycle  of 
years  as  unfavourable  as  those  which  preceded  the  last  three 
years  should  return,  have  we  any  security  that  the  law  of 
1842  would  guarantee  an  ample  supply  of  food  (hear,  hear)? 
Supposing  that,  co-existently  with  these  unfavourable  sea- 
sons there  should  be  a  depression  in  manufactures,  should 
we  then  be  in  a  favourable  position  to  consider  an  alteration 
of  this  law  (hear,  hear)  1  Remember  how  short  a  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  state  of  Paisley,  of  Sheffield,  and  of  Stock- 
port, was  brought  under  your  consideration.  If  such  times 
should  agaiu  return  after  this  interval  of  comparative  happi- 


ness, when  the  contrast  of  misery  would  be  heightened  by 
the  comfort  which  had  previously  prevailed,  do  you  believe 
it  would  bC  possible  to  maintain  in  existence  a  law  which 
levies  a  duty  of  lfis.  a  quarter  when  the  price  is  50s  ?  You 
may  say,  "  Disregard  the  progress  of  public  opinion;  defy 
the  League;  enter  into  a  combination  against  it ;  determine 
to  fight  the  battle  of  protection,  and  you  will  succeed."  My 
firm  belief  is — without  yielding  to  the  dictation  of  the  League 
or  any  other  body  (loud  cries  of  "  Oh,  oh  I  "  which  inter- 
rupted the  right  honourable  baronet  for  some  moments), 
— yes,  subjecting  myself  to  that  imputation,  1  will  not  he- 
sitate to  say  my  firm  belief  is,  that  it  is  most  consistent 
with  prudence  and  good  policy,  most  consistent  with  the 
real  interest  of  the  landed  proprietors  themselves  (renewed 
cries  of  "hear,  and  oh,  oh  !  "  from  the  protectionists)  most 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  influence  of  a  terri- 
torial aristocracy,  seeing  by  how  precarious  a  tenure — nami  ly, 
the  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  you  hold  your  present  comfort; 
that  we  should,  at  this  time  of  comparative  calm,  anticipate 
discussions  which  might  hereafter  arise,  and  propose  a  fiual 
and  just  settlement  of  the  question.  But  you  may  say, — 
"You  are  acting  upon  the  experience  of  three  years,  and 
contrary  to  the  principles  you  have  avowed  during  your 
whole  life."  I  admit  that  I  have  defended  the  continuance 
of  the  present  Corn  Laws ;  I  admit  that  to  the  present 
period  1  have  defended  the  Corn  Laws,  and  refused  to  acqui- 
esce in  any  change ;  but  when  I  am  told  I  am  acting  incon- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  my  whole  life  when  1  advocate 
Free  Trade  measures,  I  give  the  assertion  a  most  peremptory 
denial.  During  the  last  three  years  I  have  subjected  myself 
to  many  tnuuts.  You  say  Lord  Grey  found  out  something. 
Why,  did  I  not  say  that  I  thought  the  true  policy  to  which 
we  should  conform,  not  hastily,  not  disturbing  vested  inte- 
rests by  rash  legislation,  hut  that  the  principle  to  which  you 
should  conform  was  that  principle  of  political  economy 
which  suggested  purchase  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the 
dearest  market?  Did  I  not  say  that  there  was  nothing  spe- 
cial in  the  case  of  agriculture  that  should  exempt  it  from 
the  application  of  those  principles  which  had  been  applied 
to  other  articles  ?  You  may  have  a  right  to  taunt  me  with  a 
change  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  Corn  Laws,  but  when 
you  say  that  by  adopting  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  I  am 
acting  in  contradiction  to  the  doctrines  I  have  avowed 
during  the  whole  of  my  preceding  life,  I  say  that  charge,  at 
least,  is  destitute  of  foundation  (cheers).  Sir,  I  will  not 
cuter  at  this  late  hour  into  the  discussion  of  any  other 
topic  (cheers).  Sir,  I  foresaw  the  consequences  that  have 
resulted  from  the  measures  which  we  have  proposed.  We 
were  charged  with  the  heavy  responsibility  of  taking  secu- 
rity against  a  great  calamity  in  Ireland.  We  did  not  act 
lightly.  We  did  not  form  our  opinion  upon  merely  local 
authorities  likely  to  be  influenced  by  an  uudue  alarm. 
Before  I  and  those  who  agreed  with  me  came  to  that  con- 
clusion, wc  had  adopted  every  means — by  local  inquiry,  aud 
the  transmission  of  perfectly  disinterested  authorities  to 
Ireland — to  form  a  just  and  correct  opinion.  Whether  we 
were  mistaken  or  not — I  believe  we  were  not  mistaken — but, 
even  if  we  were  mistaken,  a  generous  construction  should 
be  put  upon  the  motives  and  conduct  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  protecting  millions  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Queen  from  the  consequences  of  scarcity  and  famine 
(cheers).  Sir,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  these  discus- 
sions, I  feel  severely  the  loss  of  the  confidence  of  those  from 
almost  all  of  whom  I  received  such  generous  support.  So 
far  from  expectiug  them,  as  some  have  said,  to  adopt  my 
opinions,  I  perfectly  recognise  the  sincerity  with  which  they 
adhere  to  their  own.  I  recognise  their  perfect  right,  on  ac- 
count of  the  admitted  failure  of  my  speculations,  to  withdraw 
from  me  their  confidence.  I  honour  their  motives,  but  I 
claim,  and  I  always  will  claim,  while  intrusted  with  such 
powers  and  subject  to  such  responsibility  as  the  minister  of 
this  great  country  is  intrusted  with,  and  is  subject  to, — I 
always  will  assert  the  right  to  give  that  advice  which  I  con- 
scientiously believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  general  well  being 
(loud  cheers).  I  was  not  considering,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury,  what  was  the  best 
bargain  to  make  for  a  party.  I  was  considering  what  were 
the  best  measures  to  avert  a  great  calamity,  aud,  as  a  secon- 
dary consideration,  to  relieve  that  interest  which  I  was  bound 
to  protect  from  the  odium  of  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  mea- 
sures which  I  thought  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  that  calamity  (cheers).  Sir,  I  cannot  charge  my- 
self or  my  colleagues  with  having  been  unfaithful  to  the 
trust  committed  to  us  (cheers).  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
great  institutions  of  this  country  have  suffered  during  our 
administration  of  power  (cheers).  The  noble  lord  (J.  Rus- 
sell) says  he  hopes  that  the  discussions  which  have  threat- 
ened the  maintenance  of  amicable  relations  with  the  United 
States  will  be  brought  to  a  fortunate  close.  Sir,  I  think  I 
can  appeal  to  the  course  which  we  have  pursued,  against 
some  obloquy,  some  misconstruction,  some  insinuations, 
that  we  were  abandoning  the  honour  of  this  country — 
I  [think  I  can  appeal  to  the  past  experience  of  this  Go  - 
vernment, that  it  has  been  our  earnest  desire,  by  every 
effort  consistently  with  the  national  honour,  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  This  principle,  so  long  as  we  are  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  public  affaire,  will  continue  to  i  nil  11- 
eiice  us  in  respect  to  the  settlement  of  our  unfortunate 
differences  with  the  United  States  (hear,  and  cheers). 
Sir,  if  I  look  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown — if  1  look  to 
the  position  of  the  church — if  I  look  to  the  influence  of  the 
aristocracy — I  cannot  charge  myself  with  having  taken  any 
course  inconsistent  with  Conservative  principles,  calculated 
to  endanger  the  privileges  of  any  branch  of  the  legislature, 
or  of  any  institution  of  the  country  (cheers).  My  earnest 
wish  has  been,  during  my  tenure  of  power,  to  impress  the 
people  of  this  country  with  a  belief  that  the  legislature  was 
animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  frame  its  legislation  upon  the 
principles  of  equity  and  justice  (cheers).  I  have  a  strong 
belief  that  the  greatest  object  which  we  or  any  other  Go- 
vernment can  contemplate  should  be  to  elevate  the  social 
condition  of  that  class  of  the  people  with  whom  we  arc 
brought  into  no  direct  relationship  by  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  (cheers).  I  wish  to  convince  them  that 
our  object  has  been  so  to  apportion  taxation,  that  we  shall 
relieve  industry  and  labour  from  any  undue  burden,  and 
transfer  it  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  good  to 
those  who  are  better  enabled  to  bear  it.  1  look  to  the  pic- 
sent  peace  of  this  country  ;  I  look  to  the  absence  of  all  sedi- 
tion— to  the  absence  of  any  commitment  for  a  seditious 
offence ;  I  look  to  the  calm  that  prevails  in  the  public  mind ; 
1  look  to  the  absence  of  all  disaffection ;  1  look  to  the  in- 
creased aud  growing  public  confidence  on  account  of  the 
course  you  have  taken  in  relieving  trade  from  restrictions, 
and  industry  from  unjust  burdens  ;  w  here  there  was  dissa- 
tisfaction I  see  contentment,  where  there  was  turbulence  I 
sec  peace  ;  where  there  was  disloyalty  I  see  loyalty ;  I  see 
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tbe  disposition  to  confide  in  you,  nnd  not  to  agitate  questions 
that  are  at  the  foundations  of  your  institutions;  deprive  me 
of  power  to-morrow  ;  you  can  be  neitberdepriviug  me  of  tbe 
Cousciousness  that  I  have  exercised  the  powers  committed 
to  me  from  no  corrupt  or  interested  motives  (loud  cheers), 
nor  for  the  gratification  of  ambition  or  any  personal  object 
(continued  cheers).  But  I  have  laboured  to  maintain  peace 
abroad  consistently  with  national  honour  and  dignity — to 
uphold  every  public  right — to  increase  public  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  your  decisions,  and,  by  the  means  of  equal 
law,  to  dispense  with  all  coercive  powers,  relying  on  the  at- 
tachment and  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  (loud 
and  protracted  cheering). 

MR.  V1LLTERSS  SPEF.CH. 
Mr.  Vii.liebs  said  that  the  noble  lord  had  commenced 
his  speech  by  au  assumption  somewhat  presumptuous — that 
be  and  his  party  had  a  lugher  regard  for  religion  and  honour 
than  the  rest  of  the  house  ;  in  either  respect  he  must  dispute 
Unit  title.  The  noble  lord  insinuated  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment referred  the  improvement  of  the  people  to  the  cheapness 
of  food,  they  forgot  that  this  cheapness  was  to  he  traced 
to  the  bounty  of  Providence,  an  influence  which  he  said  the 
ministers  hail  been  much  disposed  of  late  to  forget.  He 
(Mn  Villiers)  considered,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  disre- 
gard of  the  bounty  of  Providence  was  directly  chargeable 
upon  the  noble  lord  and  his  party.   It  was  the  bounty  of 
heaven,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  with  which  gentlemen 
opposite  were  always  warring.    The  noble  lord  says,  that  he 
is  glad  when  cheapness  comes  from  abundance  in  this  coun- 
try, and  admits  the  blessing  it  confers  on  tbe  people.  But 
the  noble  lord  knows  nothing  of  the  history  of  his  subject, 
or  the  objects  of  his  party,  if  he  believes  that  such  was,  or 
had  ever  been,  their  view  of  cheapness  and  plenty.    The  law 
was  passed  to  prevent  cheapness,  and  whenever  it  failed  in 
its  object,  his  party  had  never  omitted  to  complain  of  it  as  au 
evil.    Let  the  noble  lord  ask  the  honourable  member  for 
Somersetshire  if  he  could  deny  this  (hear,  hear,  hear) ; 
he  (the  honourable  member  for  Somersetshire)  said  that, 
but  without  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  cheapness,  he  bad 
himself  complained  of  the  fact,  though  he  never  disputed  the 
blessing  it  conferred  upon  the  people.    It  was  then  of  the 
bounty  of  Providence  that  they  complained ;  and  what  was  it 
that  the  noble  lord  had  been  doing  himself  for  so  many  weeks 
past  but  complain  of  the  abundance  of  other  countries 
which,  by  Free  Trade,  might  be  made  accessible  to  the 
people  of  this  country  ?   But  was  abundance  abroad  not 
equally  the  bounty  of  Providence  as  the  abundance  at  home  ? 
and  when  the  Ministers  had  proposed  a  measure  giving  the 
people  access  to  it,  and  the  noble  lord  tried  to  defeat  that 
measure,  were  they  or  the  noble  lord  with  most  justice 
chargeable  with  indifference  to  the  gifts  of  Providence?  It 
was  precisely  to  enable  the  people  to  enjoy  these  blessings 
that  we  had  been  labouring  so  long;  and  when  the  hon. 
member  for  Shrewsbury  said  that  they  had  abandoned  all 
their  leading  positions,  one  of  which  wits  to  make  the  neces- 
saries of  life  abundant,  which  he  calls  the  cry  of  "  cheap 
bread,"  he  (Mr.  V.)  told  him  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  such  a  statement ;  audit  was  satisfactory  to  reflect 
that,  during  the  annual  discussion  which  for  nine  years 
past  had  taken  place  on  this  question,  there  was  no 
fact,  no  argument,  no  opinion  that  he  had  ever  stated  in 
its  support  that  was  not  now  recognised  as  true,  or  that  he 
had  reason  to  retract;  they  had  been  admitted  to  be  sound 
by  the  measure  itself  before  the  house,  and  the  arguments 
by  which  it  had  been  supported.:  but  above  all,  by  their 
having,  during  the  long  and  dreary  debates  of  this  session, 
received  no  answer  or  refutation  from  the  gentlemen  oppo- 
site.   It  had  been  shown  how  the  law  had  failed  in  all  its 
pretences  of  advantage,  and  how  it  had  verified  every  pre- 
diction of  mischief  attending  it.   Gentlemen  opposite  could 
have  no  better  proof  of  their  failure  than  the  fact  that  the 
more  they  had  spoken,  the  more  time  they  had  wasted,  the 
more  they  had  alienated  their  partisans  from  them,  and  while 
there  was  no  vestige  of  panic  or  alarm  at  the  measure  out  of 
doors,  there  was  as  little  interest  taken  in  their  proceedings 
against  it  from  within.  There  was  one  circumstance  elicited 
during  this  debate,  that  had  shown  the  hollowness  of  all  that 
had  been  said  in  favourof  the  law,  and  of  the  little  reliance  to 
be  placed  on  it  by  its  friends.    He  meant  the  admission  that 
the  whole  House  of  Commons  was  willing,  upon  an  appre- 
hended deficiency  of  food  last  October,  to  suspend  the  Corn 
Law,  and  considered  that  the  cure  for  scarcity  was  to 
abolish  for  the  time  all  protection  to  agriculture.    The  law 
which  was  to  produce  plenty,  and  to  save  the  country  from 
scarcity?   Yes!  the  whole  house,  it  seems,  deemed  the 
remedy  for  a  deficiency  of  food,  was  to  abolish  the  Corn 
Law.  He  thought  this  was  a  most  instructive  circumstance, 
and  could  not  be  repeated  too  often,  to  show  the  value  of 
protection ;  for  in  the  first  place,  he  asked  how  this  was  to 
be  justified  to  the  farmers,  who  were  promised  protection 
against  foreign  competition?  They  were  told  that  they  could 
be  protected  consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
ana  they  relied  upon  its  continuance.   But  how  was  it  more 
just  to  them  to  suspend  the  law  than  to  repeal  it  entirely? — 
they  would  have  beeu  less  prepared  for  it  in  October  last 
than  at  any  other  time  ;  and  if  any  suffering  was  to  follow 
from  it,  it  would  have  been  the  farmers  alone,  and  no  one 
else,  at  that  time,  that  would  have  felt  its  effects.   Again,  if 
this  was  the  proper  remedy  last  year,  who  can  say  it  would  not 
be  equally  required  this  year?    And  if  the  farmer  was  to  be 
constantly  subject  to  this  suspension  of  the  law,  where  was 
the  worth  of  protection  to  him.    But  he  asked  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  remedy  proposed  when  famine  was 
expected.    Now  what  was  meant  by  famine  ? — it  only  meant, 
in  reality,  that  food  would  become  comparatively  scarce,  and 
less  accessible  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  before ; 
but  for  this  difficulty  in  getting  food, every  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  considered  in  last  October  that  the  remedy  was 
to  suspend  the  Corn  Law  !  There  was  no  doubt  then  that 
this  would  meet  the  evils  of  a  scarcity  of  food,  and  prevent 
the  people  from  starving,  or  resorting  to  coarser  food  ;  but  if 
this  is  the  remedy  for  food  being  too  dear  for  a  few  more 
people  than  usual,  why,  he  asked,  was  it  not  the  remedy  for 
the  millions  who  are  usually  deprived  of  good  and  wholesome 
food  on  account  of  its  dearncss  ?   It  was  apprehended  from  a 
scarcity  in  England,  that  perhaps  one  or  two  million  would 
finditdifficulttogetgoodfood;  butthatishabituallythecasein 
Ireland.  Why  is  not  the  remedy  then  so  considered  good  for 
England  to  be  deemed  also  good  for  Ireland,  suffering  as 
she  does  habitually  from  the  same  malady.     When  the 
Government,  then,  sees  that  we  have  to  expect  periodical 
scarcity  in  this  country,  and  as  the  people  iticiease,  that  we 
haveto  expect  we  shall  be  obliged  constantly  to  suspend 
the  Corn  Law,  what  is  it  but  wisdom  and  justice  to  all 
concerned,  to  remove  altogether  the  barrier  to  a  regular  and 
plentiful  supply,  aud  dissipate  the  delusion  under  which 
those  who  depend  on  its  continuance  have  ever  been  placed. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  considered  the  ministerial  mea- 


sure an  honest  one,  founded  on  all  the  evidence  and  expe- 
rience which  this  country  has  had  offered  of  its  necessity, 
aud  one  which  promises  nothing  but  advantage  to  the 
people.  It  was  honestly  intended  ;  and  ministers  have 
therefore  had  tlie  advantage  of  being  able  to  argue  and  de- 
fend it  honestly,  which  they  have  done.  Unci  it  been 
founded  on  the  notion  that  a  tax  or  toll  of  10  or  20  per  cent, 
upon  the  entry  of  an  article  into  this  country  could  be  im- 
posed, without  raising  its  cost  to  the  consumer,  or  had  it 
given  any  sauction  to  the  fancy  that  a  fixed  impediment  to 
commerce  would  not  limit  the  supply  because  that  impedi- 
ment was  fixed,  and  not  fluctuating, — or  had  it  proceeded  on 
the  principle  that  food  could  be  wisely  taxed  fur  revenue  in 
this  country,  after  the  experience  they  had  had  that  whatever 
raised  the  price  of  food  impairs  the  other  sources  of  revenue, 
it  would  have  been  deemed  a  fraudulent  and  delusive  mea- 
sure, and  would  have  failed  to  obtain  the  requisite  support 
for  its  success.  The  measure,  has,  however,  wisely  recog- 
nised the  failure  of  the  experiment  of  having  a  Corn  Law  at 
all  in  this  country,  and  provided  for  its  total  abolition.  The 
couutry  was  therefore  under  a  deep  obligation  to  the 
Government  for  the  measure ;  and  if  there  was 
anything  that  could  enhance  that  obligation,  it  was 
the  spirit,  ability,  and  courage  with  which  it  had  been  sup- 
ported ;  and  now  he  ssked  those  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  to 
pause  before  they  proclaimed  themselves  to  the  country,  and 
transmitted  their  names  to  posterity,  as  having  to  the  last 
endeavoured  to  withhold  from  the  people  the  unquestionable 
right,  the  undoubted  privilege  and  great  advantage,  of  carry 
ing  the  fruits  of  their  industry  to  the  highest  market,  and  of 
allowing  them  the  freest  access  to  the  bounties  which  Provi- 
dence, through  the  industry  of  other  nations,  had  provided 
for  them — let  them  reflect  before  they  vote,  that  the  law  of 
which  they  are  so  tenacious  has  been  discredited  by  all  ex- 
perience, denounced  by  every  intelligent  authority,  and  has, 
upon  facts  undisputed,  because  they  are  indisputable,  been 
shown  to  have  brought  upon  the  poorest  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  as  much  misery,  affliction,  destitution,  and  crime 
as  was  ever  produced  by  any  pestilence  or  calamity  that  ever 
visited  the  country — let  them  pause  thea,  he  said,  before 
they  offer  to  the  country  aud  posterity  no  other  or  better  tes- 
timony of  their  efforts  in  public  life  than  that  of  endeavour- 
ing to  withhold  from  it  a  great  advantage,  and  to  perpetuate 
on  the  poor  an  enormous  injury  and  wrong. 


RETALIATION  OF  SPAIN  — THE  SUGAR 
DUTIES. 
{From  the  Morning  Chronicle.') 

The  Tariff  Bill,  on  which  so  much  opposition  was  threat- 
ened by  the  protectionists,  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
last  night  without  even  a  division,  and  was  immediately  car- 
ried up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  after  another  tirade 
from  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  it  was  read  a  first  time.  We 
have  thus  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  the  country  upon 
the  whole  of  the  commercial  reforms  which  have  been  pro- 
posed to  the  House  of  Commons  having  passed  that  branch 
of  the  legislature  unaltered  and  unmutilated.  While  the 
House  of  Lords  is  called  upon  to  deliberate  upon  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  ultimate  freedom  of  the  trade  in  corn,  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  a  matter  of.  important  consideration  to  their 
lordships  that  at  the  same  time  they  have  before  them  n  bill, 
which  has  also  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, providing  for  an  immediate  repeal  of  all  duty  on  the 
most  important  staple  manufactures  of  the  country.  By  this 
bill  all  duties  on  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  manufactures  are 
repealed.  The  manufacturers  and  artizans  interested  in 
these  great  branches  of  trade  have  unhesitatingly  assented 
to  the  free  competition  of  all  the  world.  Their  lordships  are 
at  one  and  the  same  time  called  upon  to  affirm  Free  Trade 
in  corn,  aud  in  the  great  leading  articles  of  manufacture. 

The  only  remaining  part  of  the  general  plan  of  commer- 
cial reform  contained  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  announcement  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  which  has  yet  to  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  is  the  pro- 
posed alteration  of  the  sugar  duties.  We  sincerely  wish  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  displayed  the  same  wise  determination 
to  abandon  at  once  the  flagrant  and  dangerous  fallacies  on 
which  our  recent  legislation  has  been  conducted  in  regard  to 
sugar,  as  he  has  done  in  the  case  of  corn.  Unfortunatelv, 
however,  the  right  honourable  baronet  adheres  not  only  to 
the  principle  of  a  differential  duty;  but,  "what  is  of  more  se- 
rious and  immediate  consequence,  he  has  announced  the  de- 
termination of  the  Government  to  persevere  in  that  invidious 
distinction  between  free-labour  vmi  slave-labour  sugar  which 
has  already  led  to  an  open  rupture  between  this  country  and 
Brazil,  and  to  the  most  scandalous  disregard  of  national 
honour  in  our  refusal  to  comply  with  the  plain  and  unques- 
tionable rights  of  Spain,  under  existing  treaties.  From  the 
first,  when  the  Duke  of  Sotomayor  made  a  demand  for  the 
admission  of  the  sugars  of  Cuba  under  those  treaties,  we 
have  not  failed  to  urge,  not  only  the  justice  of  the  claim,  hut 
tie  interest  of  the  British  public,  as  sufficient  grounds  on 
which  they  should  be  admitted.  We,  moreover,  showed  the 
imminent  danger  which  we  inclined  by  relying  upon  any 
construction  of  those  treaties  which  would  justify  their  re- 
fusal. The  treaties  themselves,  of  which  we  last  week  gave 
extracts,  bear  tbe  intention  of  the  parties  obviously  on  their 
face.  Both  countries  had  on  all  occasions,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  late  years,  recognised  these  treaties,  and  the  con- 
struction contended  for  by  the  Spanish  Government, in  their 
daily  practice  and  frequent  negociations  affecting  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  this  country.  The  fact,  however,  that 
the  British  Ambassador  has  not  for  many  years  been  without 
complaints  before  the  court  of  Madrid  founded  upon  some 
breach  of  these  treaties,  and  based  on  the  construction  con- 
tended for  in  support  of  the  Spanish  claims,  shows  how 
much  more  our  interests  are  involved  in  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute than  those  of  theothercontracting  party.  The  complaints 
of  our  Minister  have  invariably  received  attention,  and  our 
rights,  under  those  treaties.to  all  the  advantages  of  the  "most 
privileged  nation,"  have  always  been  clearly  and  distinctly  re- 
cognised. We  foresaw  that  our  refusal  to  admit  the  construc- 
tion contended  for  by  the  Spanish  Government  must  strike 
a  blow  at  British  trade,  not  only  in  Spain  but  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  leave  us  at  the  mercy  or  caprice  of  a  power 
smarting  under  a  deep  sense  of  wrong. 

We  regret  that  the  apprehensions  of  danger  which  we  so 
often  pressed  upon  the  Government  last  year,  when  this 
question  was  under  discussion,  have  received  a  practical  con  - 
firmation. The  Spanish  Government,  finding  after  the  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  in  Parliament  in  the  last  session 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  an  acknowledgement 
of  their  just  claims — finding,  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
his  defence  of  the  Government,  really  and  practically  threw 
overboard  the  existing  treaties  between  the  two  countries 
and  treated  them  as  so  much  waste  paper ;  and  knowing,  at 


the  same  time,  that  the  abandonment  of  thoGe  treaties  arid 
the  construction  contended  for  would  be  a  matter  infinitely' 
more  serious  and  inconvenient  to  Great  Britain  thrfn  to* 
Spain,  determined  to  abandon  their  application  as  bopelCM* 
to  take  us  at  our  word,  and  to  deal  witli  British  commerce 
and  Ilritish  produce  in  that  way  only  that  might  be  best  suited 
to  their  own  views  and  interests.  The  accounts  which 
we  have  received  from  IlaTnnnah  furnish  us  with  u 
detail  of  the  first  fruits  of  a  retaliatory  policy.  TnstTUetioiU 
hail  been  received  by  the  Governor  from  (lie  Government  itt 
Mail  rid,  and  steps  had  beeu  taken  to  can;/  them  into  effect) 
which  must  exterminate  British  trade  in  Oubddnd  I'urlo 
Rico.  British  ships  are  to  be  subjected  to  heavy  additional 
charges.  Differential  duties  are  to  be  placed  upon  British 
manufactures,  but  especially  upon  our  cotton  goods,  which; 
constitute  the  great  bulk  of  our  trade.  The  differen- 
tial duties  are  to  be  of  three  different  and  distinct  classes, 
increasing  in  amount  exactly  as  they  will  inflict  most  injury 
on  British  interests.  A  certain  rate  of  differential  duty  i* 
to  be  placed  on  British  cottons  imported  from  Spain  in  a 
Spanish  ship  ;  a  second  and  a  higher  rate  is  to  be  placed  on 
British  cottons,  imported  from  Great  Britain  in  Spanish, 
ships;  and  a  third,  still  higher  rate,  is  to  be  placed  on  British 
cotton  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  in  British  ships. 
In  proportion  as  the  transaction  becomes  more  purely 
British  is  it  to  be  prohibited,  or  at  least  rendered  profitlessy 
by  high  duties. 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  in  pursuing  such  a  policy  tbi* 
Spanish  Government  displays  but  a  short  sighted  regard  to 
its  own  interests.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  disap- 
pointments of  the  Cuban  sugar-growers,  in  being  deprived 
of  this  market  for  their  produce,  is  to  be  compensated  by 
thus  inflictiug  upon  the  community  of  that  island  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying  a  higher  price  for  their  cotton  goods.  They 
could  not,  however,  have  selected  any  other  article  which 
would  do  us  so  much  injury,  and  themselves  so  little.  Cot- 
ton goods  form  the  great  hulk  of  our  trade,  aud  a  practical 
prohibition  of  these  goods  will,  therefore,  affect  us  more  than 
any  other.  But  cotton  goods  are  at  the  same  time  those 
with  respect  to  which  the  Americans,  the  Swiss,  and  the 
Germans  come  nearest  to  us  in  competition.  With  respect 
to  some  classes  of  those  goods,  a  differential  duty  of  five 
per  cent,  against  us  would  effectually  destroy  our  trade  alto- 
gether. The  Spanish  Government,  therefore,  in  selecting 
that  class  of  goods  in  particular,  have  shown  that  they  have 
discriminated  in  order  to  do  us  most  mischief  at  least  cost 
to  themselves.  But  this  is  not  altogether  a  question  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It  is  a  question  of  outraged 
feelings  and  broken  faith.  It  is  the  only  revenge  which  a 
weaker  nation  feels  it  can  take  for  wrongs  perpetrated  by 
the  more  powerful. 

A  combination  of  events  at  the  present  moment  tend  to 
show  in  the  strongest  light  the  folly  aud  impolicy  of  the 
course  we  pursued  last  year  with  respect  to  Spain.  Sir  R. 
Peel  last  year  reduced  the  sugar  duties,  giving  up  between 
one  and  two  millions  of  revenue,  with  the  hope  of  encou- 
raging an  extensive  consumption.  But  the  right  honour- 
able baronet  made  no  provision  for  a  supply  to  make  that 
consumption  possible.  The  stocks  of  sugar  have  beeu  gra- 
dually undergoing  a  reduction,  until  they  are  thirty  percent. 
less  than  at  the  same  period  last  year,  and  the  price  has  been 
rising  in  proportion.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  crop  in 
the  West  Indies  is  ascertained,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  to 
be  short  of  last  year's  quantity  by  twenty  thousand  tons, 
Free-labour  sugar  arrives  in  extremely  small  quantities,  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  supply  the  increasing  demand.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  consumer  gets  little  or  no  benefit 
from  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  while  the  revenue  is  seriously 
injured.  There  is  now  a  difference  between  the  price  of 
Java  sugar  in  Holland  and  in  Loudon  of  ten  shillings  the 
cwt. ;  but  our  navigation  laws  prevent  the  importation  of 
colonial  produce  from  any  Continental  port.  Do  what  we 
will  there  is  but  one  escape  from  our  difficulties — one  way  by 
which  the  supply  of  sugar  can  be  so  increased  as  to  meet  at 
once  the  wants  of  the  country  and  the  interests  of  the  reve- 
nue. If  we  will  supply  the  country  with  cheap  sugar,  and 
rely  upon  a  large  consumption,  we  must  take  it  from  those 
countries,  whence  alone  it  can  be  supplied  in  large  quanti- 
ties; we  must  throw  aside  the  poliey  which  has  exposed 
us  to  the  ridicule  and  suspicion  of  other  countries,  and  ad- 
mit the  sugars  of  Cuba  and  Brazil.  There  is  no  other  way 
by  wdiich  the  consumer  can  now  be  sated  from  an  exorbi- 
tant price,  or  the  revenue  from  an  enormous  loss.  An 
honourable  course  pnrsued  towards  Spain  would  have  saved 
us  from  the  whole  difficulty. 


Sunderland  Corporation. — On  Wednesday,  May 
20th,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  council  of  this  borough,  the 
Mayor  in  the  chair,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Thompson  that  a 
petition  from  the  Corporation  he  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
praying  their  lordships  to  pass  the  bill  sent  up  from  the 
Commons,  for  repealing  the  Corn  Laws  without  delay.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  French,  shipowner;  and 
Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  an  extensive  manufacturer  and  local 
magistrate,  thought  it  more  especially  necessary  for  the 
council  to  express  the  public  feeling  of  the  borough,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  a  Conservative 
gentleman  (Mr.  Hudson)  had  been  returned  as  one  of  its 
members  (applause).  He  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of 
showing  to  the  country  that  Sunderland  is,  as  it  ever  had 
been,  a  liberal  borough.  He  trusted  that  it  would  always  bo 
so,  and  that  by  their  divisions  they  would  never  again  be 
guilty  of  returning  au  auti-liberal  member  to  misrepresent 
the  opinions  of  the  town  (loud  applause). — The  petition 
was  adopted  unanimously.  It  was  then  resolved  that  Eaii 
Grey  he  requested  to  present  the  petition  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  aud  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  (who  has  become 
a  convert  to  Free  Trade  principles)  to  support  it. 

Effect  of  Free  Trade. — At  oue  of  the  Dumfriesshire 
farms  of  James  Oswald,  Ksq.,  of  Auchiucruive,  now  out  of 
lease,  twenty  offers  were  received,  and  the  farm  has  been  let 
at  a  rise  of  33  per  cent,  on  the  former  rental. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times  says,  the  disease  in  the  new- 
potato  crop  in  Portugal  is  clearly  detected.  The  disease  has 
appeared  in  Madeira ;  aud  in  many  other  places  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  old  crop  is  unfit  for  food, 

The  seven  dealings  of  John  Bull  are — the  shop,  the  stocks, 
the  newspaper,  religion,  roast  beef,  prejudice,  and  port  wine. 

As  storm  following  storm,  and  wavesucceeding  wave,  give 
additional  hardness  to  the  shell  that  encloses  the  pearl,  so 
do  the  storms  aud  waves  of  life  add  force  to  the  character  of 
man. 

At  sixteen  wc  risk  our  lives  for  a  joke,  notwithstanding 
that  life  is  then  most  delightful;  and  at  sixty  we  take  a  thou  - 
sand precautions  to  guard  against  death,  although  weighed 
down  by  infirmity.  There  is  not  much  more  to  be  said  for 
our  sense  at  sixty  than  at  sixteen. — Paul  de  Koch. 
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ESTATE  WANTED.— Wanted  to  purchase,  n  small 
FARM,  of  not  more  iluia  »MWi.  wltU         IfnuxR  and  OUT- 
1IUII.WNC3.  Apply, Mr.  8.,  nc.Tottciiham-cOurt-roatl, lomion. 

ICMARD  COBIJEN,  ESQ.,  M.P.— J.  STEl'HEN- 
i  SO^Jand  CO.  bee  to  ann  ianco  that  the  Exhibition  of  Hie  Wtiole- 
lvngtll  Portrait  of  lUCHAP-D  OOHDEM,  ESQ  ,  M  l'.,  will  SHOUTLY 
CLOSE,  and  they  re.srretfullr  invite  ihf.se  a  im  have  ant  yet  heen  this 
KatioiKil  Portrait  to  avail  tiientselves  '/t  an  early  inspection. 
Art  Union  llcno.sitory,  4ti,  Kins^Uect,  May  -I,  iMli 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 


Subscrintions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1846. 

N.B. — -As  the  Subscription  List  is  mado  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  aro  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 

As  the  regulations  of  tha  Post  Office  require  that 
the  Christian  Name  of  the  party  to  whom  Post 
Office  Orders  are  sent  should  bo  given  in  full,  sub- 
scribers are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  their 
Orders  in  future  for  Geop.gk  Wilson,  League 
Offices,  Manchester,  or  Abraham  Walter  Paulton, 
67,  Fleet-street,  London. 
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I.  d. 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 
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0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

2  0 
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0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

o  o 

0  0 

o  o 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

12  5 

8  0 


•Eceles,  Shorrook.  and  Co  ,  Danvcn  .... 

Teuton,  John,  M.P..  Rochdale   

*Woolley,  Thomas,  Manchester  .... 
Howard,  E.  anil  H.,  Rochdale  .... 

*  Brooke,  James,  and  Co.,  Ashton-under-lyne 
•Leigh,  Evan,  do 
•Mehor,  Thomas,  Failswortli,  near  Manchester 

*.r.  a.  do 

•Johnson,  H'jii,  Richmond-hill.  Strctford-road,  do 

•Cartwright, James.  Brikenfield   

•Goodall,  John,  .Ashton-tmdvr-!yii9  .... 

•Ham shay,  Join,  Naworth  Castle,  neat-  Brampton 
•Steven,  George,  halter,  Lanark,  N.ll.  .... 

*Higginson,  Rov.  Edward,  Hull  .... 

Higgiuson,  Isabella,        do  .... 

•Crawford,  /VrchihaM,  Kilbarchan,  N'.B. 
Dewhurst,  1!.,  IS,  Charles-street,  Manchester 
•Gntenby,  Thomas,  Portland-slreet,  do 
•Higgin,  J.  and  J.,3i.  Sackvillestreet,  do 
"Husband,  Richard,  St.  Mary's,  do 
Sundry  small  Subscriptions  from  DukenlieH,  per  TV 
BMilnti  ....  ....  ....  ..0 

Taylor,  J.,  17,  Savillo-street,  O.'dbrd-road,  Manchester  0 

(Hyde,  Abel,  Church  Gate  ..200 

Stockport.  J  •Oldlield.  George,  Thomas-street  ..110 

J  Clifton.  Kapih,  Royal  Oak  ..100 
1.  Holland,  J.,  farmer,  Northern  Eichelb     1    0  0 

I  4Fi!  lit  and  ITawortb,  Albion-place  ..  &t   0  0 
•Sager,  Win.,  grocer.  ice,  Church-street  10   0  0 

"Veovers,  J.  and  J.,  Kilnhurst  ..  10    0  0 

•Lord,  Brothers,  Caual-sti  cet  ..    5  0 

•Fielden,  J.  and  W.,  Clough  Mill  ..4  0 

*13  Mtomley,  Thomas,  Spring  Mill  ..4  0 

•Chambers,  W.  ami  C,  Pavement  ..  3 

•\uttal,  James,  Salford  ..  2 

I  *Lacy,  llnvid,  Gnnxholme  ..  2 

Todmorden.  \  Uttley,  Brothers,  Limelmtts  ..  2 

•Chambers,  Richard,  Pavement  ..  1 

•Oliver,  J.,  Water-street  ..  1 

A  Friend     1 

•Marshall,  John,  R  mm  field-lane  ..  1 

•Clegg,  Jonas,  King-street  ..  1 

•Fie!, len,  Robert,  Lichfield  Fold  ..  1 

•Fielden,  James,  Walsden  Station  ..  1 

J  Lord,  Charles,  Ganxholme  ..  1 

•Amorv,  Sewell,  and  Moores,  So.Tlirogmorton-street . .  20 
"Scott,  W.  H.  and  A.,  :i?,01d  Broad-street  . .  10 

•Lopez,  R.  B.,  30,  Great  Winchester-street  . .  10 

•rixsen,  J.  F.,35. Queen-slreet,  City         ....         ..  5 

Pike,  W.  and  J  ,  Wareham,  Dorset    ..  !i 

•Subscriptions  from  Auohtermuehty,  per  A.  Holley  . . 
''Daniels,  W.  and  A.,  3.  Alderm anbury,  per  R.  Bailey. . 

•Browning.  Win.,  1 10,  Minories    ".. 

•Philpot,  Mrs.,  12,  Middletou-square,  per  R.  Bailey  . . 
•Stevens,  Wm.,  SO,  Bishopsgate-street  within 
•Moore,  J.,  Woohvieh  ....  .... 

*  Esnie,  Robert,  Blvtlie  Hill,  Sydenham 
•Phillips,  W.,  Belle  Vne  House,  Bristol 
•X.  Y.  Z.,  Southam,  Warwickshire  .... 
•Hodgson,  Win.,  South-terrace,  Hartlepool 
•Taylor,  Henry,         do  do 
•Horusey.  Joseph,  St.  Loves-street,  Bedford 
•Mann,  Wm.,    Sonthwood    House,    Halfway -street, 

Eltham,  Kent      ..100 

•Goodman,  Thomas,  White  Hart,  Stafford-street,  Wol- 
verhampton ....  ....  ..100 

•Wingate,  Thomas,  and  Co.,  Springfield  Engineer 
Works,  Glasgow         ....  ....  ..1 

•Roy,  Win.,  Clyde  Bank  Print  Works,  Glasgow         ..  1 

*  Wnllis,  Arthur,  Bartholomew-street.,  Brighton  . .  1 

•Parsley,  Samuel,  Worle.  Somerset    . .  1 

Brown,  John,  East-street, Warelnim,  Dorset  . .  1 

Milnes,  Henry,  Oddfellow's  Arms,  Bradford,  Yorkshire  1 
•Payne,  Edward, 2t,  Clondsley  street,  Islington  ..  1 
•Aked, Joseph,  1.  Palsgrive-piace,  Stroud  ..  1 

•Dennis,  J.,  17,  Vore-street,  Clare-market  ..  I 

•Peppercorn,  Joseph,  Broadway,  Deptford  i 
•Tanner, Thomas  WW.,  Kelson-street,  Greenwich  ..  1 
•Booth,  Joseph, Lower  Tooting,  Surrey  ..  1 

A  Friend    ....    . .  0 

Hays/Thomas,  28,  Fore -street  ....  ..0 
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0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 
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0  0 
0  0 
5  0 


I *Ad'lison,  Colonel,  Sudbury 
Per  Colonel   Halford,.!.  F.,  7,  Navarino-ter., 
Addison.  4  A  Friend,  Sudbury  .... 
Ditto 


0  0 

Dalstou    1    0  0 

o  r,  o 

O    2  0 

0   2  6 

•  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub 
soriptions. 
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CORHESPONDENCE. 

TO  GEORGE  WILSON,  ESQ.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
LEAGUE. 
Eliot  Vale,  Blacklteatli,  May  10,  1810. 
.    t      DEAD  Sib, — The  easiest  of  rouds  to  parliamentary  dis- 
tirtotycta^ p>  ^p, attack  a  man  who  it  is  at  the  same  time 
lieiystod  u  aotjfjcre  to  make  reply. 

/-.esjrtjw  LcaVue  should  take  too  much  to  heart  the  in- 
ferences whjclf  taught  lie  drawn  from  the  member  for 
.Shrewsbury's  Sotlg  of  triumph  over  ine  in  the  House  ol 
Commons' on  the/night  of  the  vote  of  the  third  reading,  allow 
roe  to  pnt  yon  \fi  possession  of  a  reason  for  doubting  thoir 
validity, 


It  is  quite  within  my  recollection,  that  at  the  election  for 
Maidstone  in  1807  alluded  to,  on  the  day  before  the  poll  my 
decision  was  asked  ou  a  proposal,  purporting  to  come  from  a 
hundred  of  the  electors,  who  would  vote  for  me  for  01. 
a-hetul,  and  declared  they  should  ask  the  Tory  §J,  They 
were  refused,  and  so  they  voted  against  me  :  how  far  they 
put  in  execution  the  part  of  their  intention  which  was  not 
relatiilg  to  myself,  is  what  is  not  in  any  degree  within  my 
knowledge,  or  I  would  declare  it.  I  am  sorry  I  bad  not  the 
opportunity  of  adding  this  circumstance  to  the  graphic 
account  of  the  election  contained  in  the  romance  of 
Conirigsby. 

You  sec,  sir,  where  the  pinch  lies.  You  see  why  it  is. 
that  an  enemy,  of  talent  in  bis  way,  shall  go  to  Parliament 
to  oppose  your  cause,  and  an  ancient  advocate,  whom  many 
consider  as  having  as  deeply  attended  to  the  subject  as  any- 
body save  some  of  the  Queen's  ministers,  shall  be  made  inio 
a  cushion  to  stuff  out  bis  greatness.  And  you  must  per- 
ceive the  senselessness  of  the  system,  which  settles  that 
because  a  man  refuses  to  break  through  the  duties  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  he  shall  be  proscribed  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  be  personally  triumphed  over  there  by  the  indi 
vidual  who  had  tbe  benefit  of  his  refusal.  The  se  things  will 
be  altered;  but  that  is  not  exactly  within  your  line. 

To  the  objection  urged  against  anything  of  mine,  I 
could  answer  better  if  I  knew  more  distinctly  what  it  was. 
As  far  as  my  perception  goes,  there  is  nothing  but  an 
attempt  to  nole  the  discrepancies  among  what  has  been  said 
by  different  persons  at  different  times  and  places  ;  a  sort  of 
curry  powder  substituted  for  argument.  What  the  Pro- 
testionists  will  never  grapple  with,  whatever  the  triumphs  the 
state  of  the  representation  may  afford  them,  is  the  knowledge 
by  this  lime  pervading  every  Mecbanics'  Institute  in  the 
country,  that  whenever  a  tinder  of  any  kind  attracts  in- 
creased prices  or  employment  to  himself  through  wdiat  is 
called  prote  tion,  ever}' fraction  of  it  is  abstracted  from  in- 
dustrious members  of  our  own  community  in  some  otber 
part,  which  makes  a  balance,  and  the  difference  of  price 
stand:;  out  after  it  all,  as  a  gratuitous  loss  to  the  consumer. 

The  public,  now  or  at  some  time,  will  decide  among  all 
concerned.  I  only  implore  the  member  for  Shrewsbury  to 
pay  marked  attention  to  the  fact,  that  however  be  may  be 
pleased  to  place  your  opinions  and  mine  in  his  "  limbo,"  it 
is  his  opinions  and  not  ours,  that  are  in  the  limbo  of  a 
minority  of  08  on  the  tbivd  reading  in  tbe  House  of 
Commons. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your's,  very  sincerely, 

T.  PEnrtoNiiT  Thompson. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  TREE  TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

OF  MONTREAL  TO  THE.  COUNCIL  OF  THE 

ANTI-CORN-LAW  EE  AG  UE. 

Montreal,  Canada,  Free  Trade  Association  Office, 
3,  St.  Sacrament  street,  April  28,  184(h 

Silt, — I  am  requested  by  the  .Montreal  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation to  put  myself  in  communication  with  you,  in  order 
that  you  may  be  made  aware  of  the  movement  which  is 
going  on  in  this  part  of  the  British  empire  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  unrestricted  commerce.  You  will  learn  villi 
satisfaction  the  existence  of  a  Free  Trade  Association  in  a 
colony  which  has  been  hitherto  so  deeply  bound  up  in  the 
protective  system ;  and  that,  far  from  desponding  at  the 
prosp"Cl  afforded,  ft  large  portion  of  the  most  influential  of 
the  mercantile  class  in  Canada  regard  the  approaching 
changes  with  hope  and  satisfaction.  It  is  felt  that,  however 
kindly  meant  and  gladly  received,  the  protective  system  has 
operated  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the  energies  of  the  country, 
and  prevented  that  development  of  its  vast  resources  which 
would  otherwise  have  taken  place.  The  Montreal  Free 
Trade  Association  have  a  most  confident  feeling  that 
Cavada  can  safely  be  left  to  herself  in  tbe  management  of 
her  commerce,  anuV  that  tbe  time  has  arrived  when  this 
liberty  cannot  be  denied  her.  They  do  not,  however,  con- 
ceal from  themselves  that,  as  the  pioneers  of  tbe  Free  Trade 
movement  on  this  question,  they  have  a  sturdy  battle  to 
fight.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  colony  has  been 
so  long  used  to  look  to  the  protective  system  as  essential  to 
the  connection  with  Great  Britain,  and  their  own  colonial 
existence,  that  they  look  with  some  suspicion  on  the  new 
movement.  The  vicious  course  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment also,  acting  in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  the  mother 
country,  has  encouraged  these  feelings,  and  made  the  agri- 
culturist of  the  west  almost  as  inveterate  a  protectionist  as 
his  yeoman  brother  at  home.  These  feelings  must,  bow- 
ever,  yield  before  a  calm  discussion  of  the  questions  at 
issue,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  capability  of  Canada  to  engross 
the  large  carrying  trade  of  the  western  states  of  the  neigh- 
bouring union — which  fact  it  has  been  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Montreal  Free  Trade  Association  to  show. 

You  will  see  from  a  copy  of  the  Montreal  Herald  of  tbe 
11th  inst,  that  a  public  meeting  has  been  held  in  this  city, 
and  that  resolutions  iu  favour  of  Free  Trade  were  carried. 
The  result  was  very  much  more  favourable  than  could  have 
been  anticipated,  considering  that  it  was  the  first  attempt  of 
the  kind,  and  that  the  protective  party  had  taken  alarm,  and 
assembled  in  considerable  numbers.  You  will  see  by  the 
report  that  they  succeeded,  through  Mr.  (jilmore,  in  carrying 
one  resolution. 

Since  tbe  meeting,  the  operations  of  the  association  have 
been  directed  to  the  dissemination  of  their  opinions  and 
views  by  tbe  mUns  of  printed  reports,  and  through  the  in- 
iluence  secured  by  members.  They  have  taken  charge  of 
the  petition  adopted  at  the  public  meeting,  and  have  obtained 
nearly  1000  signatures,  including  the  names  of  many  of  the 
most  influential  residents,  both  commercial  and  professional. 
Another  step  they  are  now  engaged  in  is  the  publication  of  a 
weekly  Free  Trade  newspaper,  the  first  number  of  which 
wi  1  appear  on  Saturday  next.  It  is  to  be  called  the 
Economist,  and  will,  1  trust,  bo  the  means  of  enlightening 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade,  and  its  appli- 
cability to  the  colonies. 

1  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  stale  in  this  letlerwbat 
ore  the  precise  objects  which  the  Montreal  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation propose  to  accomplish,  as  you  will  find  them  fully 
set  forth  in  the  speeches  of  the  different  speakers  at  the 
public  meeting,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Mr.  Elder. 

One  of  my  objects  in  writing  to  you  is  to  solicit  that  you 


will  afford  us  such  assistance  as  may  be  in  your  power,  by 
furnishing  us  with  your  publications,  and  in  any  other  way 
that  you  may  consider  consistent  wilh  your  rules,  and  the 
interests  of  your  association.  On  our  parts,  wc  will  let  you 
know  from  time  to  lime  what  progress  we  are  making,  an  1 
he  always  glad  to  attend  to  any  suggestions  emanating  from 
your  body. 

Trusting  I  have  not  wearied  your  patience, 

I  have  Ihc  honour  to  remain, 

W.  H.  Fleet,  Sec.  F.  T.  A. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 

OUR  WF.ST  IN  FLAN  COLONIES. 
My  Deah  Sin, — While  tbe  selfishness  of  legislative  cu- 
pidity has  been  obstructing,  as  far  as  it  could,  tbe  admission 
of  food  to  relieve  the  wants  of  a  Starving  population,  il  may 
be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  following  paragraph, 
which  I  find  in  the  St.  John's  (New  Brunswick)  Motmng 
News  of  the  10th  of  last  month  w  hich  has  just  reached  me': 

"Yankfe  Notioxs. — Tho  iWir  York  True  Sun  says— Up- 
wards of  seven  TnocsAND  of  white  gravel  have  been  shipped 
from  this  city  to  London  since  the  15th  of  September  InM. 
It  is  taken  from  the  beach  of  Long  Island,  and  used  to  beautify 
tbe  parks  and  gardens  of  London ! !!" 

Surely  while  the  monopolists  clamour  so  lustily  for  "  Pro- 
tect'mn  to  British  Industry,"  when  food  is  the  subject  of 
discussion,  they  ought  not  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of 
thut  Protection"  the  gravel  of  our  own  shores,  or  tbe 
wages  of  the  Dorsetshire  slaves, who  might  find  employment 
in  raising  it,  and  thus  make  some  addition  to  the  horsebeans 
and  turniptops  which  constitute  their  normal  diet. 

I  was  glad  lo  see  Mr.  Eilson's  letter  respecting  the  suc- 
cess of  his  new  system  in  Tobago,  iu  your  last  League. 
But  valuable  as  it  is  for  the  facts  it  contains,  there  is  ono 
fact  which  demands  more  particular  notice,  as  furnishing  a 
fiat  contradiction  to  the  demand  made  by  the  West  Indians 
for  a  further  supply  of  labour.  Upon  referring  to  Mr.  Kit- 
son's  letter,  il  will  be  seen  that  his  maximum  rate  of  wages 
does  not  exceed  Sd.  per  day,  or  4s.  a  week ;  which  currency  is 
not  much  above 'is  sterling,  or  below  even  the  Irish  stan- 
dard of  -l^d.  per  die:-n  ;  and  yet  even  for  this  pittance,  a  pow- 
erful competition  exists  among  the  sable  candidates  for  em- 
ployment.  Mr.  Kilson  says  : 

"I have  110  people  on  my  pay  list  constantly  ensured,  am\, 
instead  ofArno'fi  Vale  being  abandoned,  I  refused,  iu  the  pnst 
mouth,  the  aid  of  no  less  than  twelve  effective  la- 

nouitKtts ! .' !" 

What  is  tr.:e  of  Tobago,  is  no  doubt  true  of  all  our  islands  ; 
and  yet  inthe  teeth  of  this  glut  of  labour,  I  find,  from  the 
West  Indian  papers,  that  the  following  provision  has  beeu 
made  for  the  introduction  of  no  fewer  than  7993  tinfortuna'.e 
beings  to  swell  tbe  bloated  tide  of  human  misery,  and  rob  the 
nalive  of  tbe  soil  of  the  fair  remuneration  for  his  labour  : 

Jamaica,  7  vessels  to  carry  1787  Coolies. 

British  Guiana,  10     „      3978  „ 

Trinidad,  b  „      2228  ,. 

In  all  31,  to  transport  799.'!  victims  from  India  to  toil  and 
starve  and  die  in  our  West  Indian  Islands,  to  aggravate  tbe 
evil,  and  make  the  cup  of  iniquity  overflow  the  brim.  The 
fund  from  which  tbe  expenses  of  this  immigration  are  de- 
frayed, is  raised  from  taxes  imposed  upon  the  very  portion  of 
the  community  whose  means  of  living  ure  to  be  lessened  by 
their  introduction.  And  what  is  tbe  condition  of  the  Coolies 
already  imported  ?  From  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  for  the 
present  month,  we  learn  tbat  : 

"The  Kingston  papers  of  last  week  contained  statements  to 
the  effect  that  great  discontent  prevailed  amongst  the  Coolies, 
anil  that  several  in  a  Mat?  of  nudity  had  been  to  Spanish  Town 
to  complaiuto  the  Agent-general  of  ill-treatment;  Wat,  owing  to 
that  gentleman's  illness,  aud  absence  from  town,  tbeir  object, 
could  not  be  secured.  On  Thursday  they  returned  in  greater 
numbers,  aud  wandered  about  the  town  in  a  state  of  nakedness 
and  misery.  The  police  were  compelled,  for  the  sake  nf 
decency,  to  take  them  in  charge.  Wc  are  told  that  clothing  was 
distributed  among  them,  and  that  the  people  willingly  supplied 
them  with  food.  Tha  cause  of  their  discontont  we  have  not 
learned,  but,  report  says,  it  arose  from  the  ill-treatmeut  they  re 
ceived  from  their  Sirdars.  'What  the  end  of  Coolie  immigration 
will  be  is  pretty  evident.  Many  lives  will  be  sacrificed,  much 
bad  feeling  engendered,  large  sums  of  money  wasted,  and  then 
tbe  whole  scheme  pronounced  a  failure.  The  editor  of  the 
Falmouth  1'nst  states,  tint  a  party  of  Coolies  had  come  to  town 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  destitution  and  misery.  He  describes 
them  as  mere  walking  skeletons,  infected  with  disease,  and  in- 
dulges in  severe  strictures  on  the  inhumanity  of  bringing  them 
from  their  own  country,  to  dio  a  wretched  death  in  Jamaica." 

And  yet  we  learn  from  tbe  same  authority  : 

"  A  correspondent  at  Lucca,  writing  to  us  on  the  23d  of 
February,  says, '  The  barque  Mandarin,  commanded  by  Captain 
John  Clclnnd,  arrived  here  yesterday,  with  270  immigrants.  Of 
this  number  237  are  Hill  Coolies,  and  39  are  Africans,  the  latter 
having  been  taken  by  British  cruisers  out  of  slave  ships,  and 
shipped  on  hoard  tbe  Mandarin,  by  order  of  the  Governor  of  St. 
Helena.  Captain  Cleland  reports  that  he  made  the  passage 
from  Calcutta  to  this  pities  in  105  days,  and  tbe.t  the  Hydrabad 
was  to  have  left  in  a  fortnight  after  lie  did,  wilh  another  lot  of 
Coolies  for  Savana-la-Mar.  A  third  vessel  would  sail  in  a  month 
after  for  some  part  on  the  north  side,  probably  Falmouth.'  " 

Altogether  it  is  expected  that  in  the  course  of  (lie  year  not 
fewer  than  12,000  immigrants  will  be  introduced  into  the 
three  colonies  of  Jamaica,  British  Guiana,  and  Trinidad,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  at  the  expeuse  of  those  unfortunate 
labourers  wlio  are  natives  of  the  soil,  with  whose  labour 
they  are  intended  to  interfere,  and  whose  remuneration  they 
are  designed  to  reduce.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  of 
tbe  New  Poor  Law,  as  administered  at  home — to  place  the 
labourer  in  a  state  of  hopeless,  endless,  dependence  upon  the 
tyrant  landowner,  and  mock  him  wilh  the  name  of  indepen- 
dence while  he  is  robbed  of  the  reality.  And  this  is  what  the 
protectionists  call  giving  encouragement  to  native  in- 
dustry ! 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Kitson  prove  the  readiness  of  the 
negro  to  work  for  fair  reward  ;  but  the  object  of  the  hypo- 
critical predilection  for  free  labour  sugar  is  to  compel  him  to 
accept  what  bis  employer  will  give,  however  below  the  just 
standard.  It  is  tins  unfair  and  impolitic  preference  which 
pernctuates  the  horrors  of  slavery  under  another  name,  and 
furnishes  the  enemies  of  freedom  with  a  plausible  argument 
against  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Leaving  you  to  use  the  extracts  I  have  given,  and  the  ar- 
guments I  have  used,  in  any  mauuer  your  judgment  sug- 
gests, I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  trulv,  Wm.  Hamilton. 

A.  W.  Paulton,  Esq. 


The  Sciioolmasteii  Wanted.— The  following  epistle 
was  sent  a  short  time  since  from  a  farmer  iu  Devonshire  to 
his  friend. — "  Der  Jan, —  The  Oxen  ar  com  to  praise  the 
Gods."  Meaning  to  inform  him  that  the  auctioneer  was 
come  to  appraise  the  goods. 
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PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  AN 
ENGLISH  FARMER. 
■  Passage  III:  Giving  some  account  of  his  landlord. 
'  Mr.  Hurst's  fcrni  contained  100  cores,  including  roads, 
hedgerows,  ditches  on  each  side  of  the  hedgerows,  banks 
wised  ou  the  side  of  tlio  ditches;  marshes  containing 
•willows  and  wild  ducks— tlie  willows  for  himself,  the  wild 
ducks  for  the  young  squire  ;  copses  for  game ;  a  covert  of 
furze  (only  in  iiurt  on  Berryhiil  ifarm)  for  foxes  ;  and  the 
ground  ou  which  stood  the  farm  buildings  and  soma  cot- 
tages forming  the  ouiskiits  of  Berry  village.  Ou  the  Berry 
Park  estate  there  trere  from  fifty  to  sixty  farms  as  large  as 
this,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  s:n  aller.  Altogether,  in- 
eluding  5000  acres  in  Berry  Park,  and  700  acres  of  copse 
and  fo*  covert  and  common,  outside  the  park  walls,  the 
estate  coutcincd  neatly  17,000  acres. 

And  there  was  not  an  estate  of  land  on  the  beautiful  face 
of  England  more  fair  to  look  upon  than  that  of  Berry  Turk. 
There  was  not  one  less  deceptive  in  its  outward  beauty  ;  for 
below  that  beauty  lay  all  the  elements  of  excellent  agricul- 
ture; and,  as  Mr.  Hurst  has  since  said,  they  only  wanted 
money  and  men's  strength,  and  two  or  three  other  advantages 
which  the  young  squire  could  have  added  to  money,  and 
men's  strength  to  have  worked  those  elements  into  activity,  to 
have  made  him  a  richer  squire  than  his  father  was.  And  his 
father  was  rich  enough  to  charge  the  estate  only  with  1000/. 
of  annuity  to  an  elderly  relation,  and  2000/.  a-year  to  his 
widow,  the  young  squire's  mother.  All  his  other  children, 
daughters  as  well  as  sens,  and  the  widow  in  pact,  were  pro- 
vided for  out  of  his  personal  property. 

No;  there  was  not  at  that  time  a  fairer  inheritance  of  land 
in  England  than  that  which  fell  to  this  young  squire  by  his 
father's  death.  Larger  properties  there  are  ia  England,  and 
in  Scotland  too.  It  wculu  not  have  measured  with  the  acres 
of  the  nolle  Cavendish  of  Chatswortb,  Grosveaor  of  Eaton 
Hall,  Percy  of  Alnwick  Castle ;  nor  with  the  acres  of  twenty 
or  thirty  other  lords  and  commoners.  Least  of  all  with  the 
regions  of  the  grouse  and  the  red  deer  of  Athole  or  Argyle, 
or  the  sheep  walks  and  the  fields  of  oats  and  barley  of  Buc- 
cleuch.  Yet  it  was  a  rich  and  a  beautiful  inheritance,  large 
even  amongst  the  lordly  lands  of  England. 

But  fair  and  fruitful  .and  exceeding  lovely  as  were  those 
47,000  acres  of  woodland,  reck,  river,  green  meadow,  and 
corn  field,  they  lay  not  on  the  face  of  England  more  pleasant 
to  the  beholder  than  stood  the  young  owner  of  them,  gene- 
rous and  beloved,  among  those  who  enjoyed  his  personal 
friendship  and  favour.  To  have  said  to  him  who  never 
heard  the  alms-seeker  ask  for  a  halfpenny  without  giving  a 
shilling,  who  never  had  aa  act  of  duty  or  generous  service 
done  to  him, so  far  as  he  knew  it,  without  rewarding  the  duty 
with  more  than  its  payment,  and  the  generous  sen  ice  with 
five-fold  generosity ;  to  have  intimated  to  him  that  to  sustain 
his  dignity  aud  provide  himself  with  the  pleasures  which  he 
was  educated  to  desire  and  enjoy  as  necessaries  of  life,  he 
would  make  poor  men  of  men  not  then  poor,  that  men  of 
honesty  aud  industry  would  be  by  him  driven  in  old  age  to 
the  workhouse— to  have  told  him  of  this  he  would  as  soon 
hove  leaped  from  the  tower  of  his  college  at  Oxford  head- 
long, and  broken  his  bones,  every  one  of  them,  as  have  be- 
lieved it;  nor  believing  it,  could  he  have  continued  to  ride 
Jiis  racers  and  steeple  chasers  across  break  and  bar,  ditch 
deep  and  hedge  high,  and  drive  his  until  coach  to  Woodstock 
and  Banbury  and  back  again,  loaded  with  young  noblemen 
and  the  Lcir  of  a  dukedom,  in  the  uniform  of  a  guard  blow- 
ing the  guard's  bugle.  No  ;  such  was  the  native  generosity 
of  Iris  nature  that  he  would  not  and  could  not  have  made 
the  pleasures  and  pastimes  to  which  these  college  exeroises 
were  bnt  initiatory,  the  necessaries  of  his  life,  had  he 
known  to  what  they  would  lead.  But  if  he  had  been  tol  l 
to  what  they  would  lead,  or  might  lead ;  had  he  been  told 
what  as  a  certainty  they  would  prevent  him  from  doing, 
namely,  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  country,  as  the  owner  of 
47,000  acres  of  land,  he  would  not  have  believed  those  who 
so  told  him.  His  education  led  him  to  form  different  opi 
nionson  the  duties  of  a  rich  landowner. 

Had  it  been  intimated  to  him  by  some  friend  who  sat  near 
his  ear  when  he  first  went  into  Parliament,  a  young  member 
and  a  young  man,  two  years  before  his  father's  death,  that 
instead  of  being  a  protector  of  agriculture,  as  he  was  sent  to 
Parliament  to  be,  and  believed  himself  to  be.  he  was  its 
rnemy,  though  its  own-r,  he  would  have  deemed  that  frien  I 
unfit  for  farther  confidence,  kiud  and  forbearing  as  he  natu- 
rally was.  Such  had  been  the  purport  of  every  thought  im 
planted  in  him  by  others  ;  such  the  bent  of  every  opinion 
Which  had  grown  within  him  of  his  own  conception.  For 
men's  opinions,  like  a  plant's  leaves,  grow  to  the  light  by 
which  they  are  cherished. 

We  need  not  now  take  time  to  recount  in  detail  all  the 
elements  of  agricultural  wealth  which  were  then  known  to 
he  on  the  Berry  estate — but  though  known,  not  applied  to  use; 
nor  the  greater  store  of  unapplied  resources  on  it,  and  not 
then  known — not  known  by  reason  of  the  traditions  of  agri- 
f  culture  having  been  for  centuries  deemed  superior  to  new 
discoveries;  not  then  known,  because  it.  was  left  to  the  Kn- 
glish  manufacturers  to  take  science  by  the  hand  and  say, 
"Comcwcrk  for  us,"  while  English  farmers  turned  their 
hacks  on  science,  and  would  not  let  it  even  touch  their  dung- 
hills, saying,  "  We  have  always  done  as  we  do  ;  we  iviU  do 
well  enough  if  let  alone  ;"  the  farmers  speakwlg  thus,  be- 
■  cause  landowners  had  no  higher  knowledge  of  their  duties 
itnd  their  interests  than  our  young  squire  had.  We  shall 
not  occupy  time  and  fill  spree  by  putting  into  this  narrative 
the  details  of  the  wasted  wealth  of  the  47,000  acies 
of  Berry  Park,  nor  yet  to  put  into  form  and  shape  pal- 
pable to  the  understanding  that  which  is  almrst  impalpable 
to  human  perception — the  legal  intricacies  which  arc  inter- 
woven with  all  English  tenures,  and  in  such  seemingly 
simple  tenures  as  tenaucics-at-  will  J  anil  which,  unhappily  for 
English  agriculture,  ensnare  it  and  mar  its  progress  at  every 
step.  We  may  have  yet  time  and  space  to  give  these  in  de- 
tail. At  all  events,  wc  shall  soon  see  in  this  little  history 
what  their  effects  are. 

But  nt  present  let  us  proceed  to  say  that  the  young  Squire 
Thorocliffe  —  Francis  Augustus  de  Aubrey  Thorncliffe,  at 
the  age  of  2-Vsucceeded  his  father,  Francis  .John  De  Aubrey 
Thorncliffe,  who  died  at  the  age  of  69,  Let  us  proceed  to 
review  how  the  young  rich  man,  now  the  possessor  of  pro- 
perty in  land,  the  market  value  of  which  was  about 


1,000,000/.  sterling,  exclusive  of  timber,  minerals,  buildings, 
furniture,  much  valuable  live  stock,  six  church  livings,  the 
great  tithes  of  several  parishes,  and  the  almost  undisputed 
power  to  return  two  borough  members  to  Parliament;  let  us 
proceed  to  review  how  he,  already  two  years  a  legislator, 
pledged  to  support  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  honestly  inclined  so  to  do  accruing  to  his  best 
ability  (his  natural  abilities  were  good)— and  according  to 
the  political  opiuious  which  he  had  inherited  with  his  high 
rank  and  great,  wealth  ;  let  us  see  what  he  did  to  advance 
that  great  interest  which  he  believed  to-  be  beyond  compari- 
son paramount  to  all  others  in  this  country— the  agricultural 
interest.  And  as  we  write  and  read  in  this  paper  for  instruc- 
tion, aud  not  for  mere  amusement,  let  us  put  the  actions  of 
his  early  life  in  that  point  of  view  where  they  will  be  most 
instructive,  though  at  the  risk  of  being  less  entertaining. 
And  let  us  touch  upon  some  of  those  facts  of  occurrence 
and  traits  of  character  which  have  sober  truth  in  them, 
though  little  r<  mauce. 

Squire  Thoruclili'e  was  not  a  frequent  speaker  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  had  little  time,  and  not  much  inclination,  to  attend 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  two  packs  of  hounds  ;  his  horse- 
races, steeple-chases,  yeomanry  cavalry,  game  preserves,  and 
grand  battues  among  the  game;  his  coursing  and  breeding, 
and  buying  of  hounds  and 'horses  for  coursing  and  hunting 
aud  racing,  his  betting  on  all  events  and  amusements,  and 
paying  of  bets  to  geutlemcn  less  wealthy,  but  sharper  or 
more  fortunate  than  himself;  all  these  left  him  little  time, 
and  less  inclination  to  spend  his  evenings  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Still  he  was  often  there  when  a  vote  was  re- 
quired for  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached  by  inheritance 
aud  education,  and  always  there  when  a  vote  was  required 
t i  support,  as  he  honestly  believed  it  was  to  support,  that  in  - 
terest which  was  his  interest,  and  to  which  he  was  volun- 
tarily pledged. 

He  had  spoken  in  Parliament  before  succeeding  to  his 
estate  in  deprecation  of  some  motion  for  Parliamentary  re- 
form, and,  in  doing  so,  founded  his  objection  to  re- 
form on  the  ground  that  it  would  weaken  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  transfer  its  political  strength  to  the  manufac 
turingand  commercial  towns.  He  spoke  then  slightingly  of 
the  men  called  cotton  lords;  aud  even  seriously  wanted  the 
legislature  of  the  national  danger  involved  in  the  increasing 
magnitude  of  English  manufactures;  and  he  has  at  limes, 
when  opportunities  served,  spoken  similarly  since.  And 
when  he  has  not  spoken,  his  votes  have  conveyed  to  the 
public  the  fact  that  he  has  not  altered  his  opinions. 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  in  the  year  of  his  accession  to 
the  Berry  estate,  there  died,  at  about  the  distance  of  200 
miles  from  London,  a  gentleman  who  was  both  a  manufac- 
turer and  a  merchant,  and  who  left  one  son,  the  sole  inhe- 
ritor of  his  wealth  ;  that  wealth  consisted  of  two  coal-pits, 
with  steam-engines  and  all  the  gear  in  working  order;  two 
large  ships  trading  to  the  United  States,  shares  in  seven 
ships  trading  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America;  one 
steam-ship  going  between  Liverpool  and  Dublin;  shaves  in 
steamers  working  as  pilots  aud  ferry-boats  on  the  Mersey  ; 
shares  in  several  of  the  Midland  Counties  canals;  one  canal 
and  the  whatves  on  it  all  his  own;  a  warehouse  in  Liverpool, 
and  shares  iu  a  Marine  Insurance  office  iu  ths  same  place  ; 
also  a  cotton-mill,  steam  engine,  and  machinery  for  spinning 
and  weaving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester;  which 
last  was  let  at  an  annual  rental  of  several  thousand  pounds  to 
a  manufacturer.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  all  the  property 
enumerated  was  under  the  management  of  second  parties, 
who  hired  it  and  paid  rent,  or  freightage,  or  dividends,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

This  young  man  of  wealth,  though  not  so  rich  as  Squire 
Therbciiffle;  was  richer  than  most  of  the  squires  and  many  of 
the  lords  in  England;  and  he  might  have  used  his  property 
for  pleasure,  and  pleasure  only,  as  they  us;d  theirs,  if  he  had 
been  so  inclined.  Where  he  was  educated,  and  what  the 
maxims  of  his  education  were,  cannot  be  now  told  with 
certainty. 

But  lie  did  not  stop  the  engine  of  the  coal-pits  and  the 
pump,  and  go  down  into  the  pits  for  sport,  and  be  hauled  up 
again  and  again  let  down  for  sport  at  break  neck  speed 
showing  courage  and  spirit  on  his  part,  yet  hindering  the 
work  of  the  coal-master,  who  lvnied  the  pit£,  and  of  the  col- 
liers, who  worked  the  seams  of  coal. 

He  did  not,  when  the  ships  were  loaded  with  cutlery,  and 
crockery,  and  plate,  and  calicoes,  and  silks,  for  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Baltimore,  ami  Charleston,  go  and  fill  them  with 
vermin,  for  the  pleasure  of  hunting  the  vermin,  and  killing 
some  of  it,  and  holding  some  of  it  by  the  tail,  and  cutting 
off  the  tail;  overturning  bales  of  goods  upon  the  deck  in 
the  pursuit  ;  breaking  the  cutlery  and  the  crockery;  de- 
facing the  plate,  and  treading  the  calicoes  and  the  silks 
under  foot;  ordering  the  merchants,  whose  goods  thi.se 
were,  and  who  had  freighted  the  ships,  to  leave  the  ships, 
ii'  they  complained,  with  their  goods  instantly,  before  the 
voyage  was  made;  he  still  taking  freightage  from  them, 
by  compulsion,  because  the  goods  were  in  his  ships,  and  the 
law  authorised  him  to  take  freightage,  whether  the  voyage 
was  completed  or  not;  he  did  not  do  all,  nor  any  of  these 
things,  to  the  merchants,  his  tenants. 

He  did  not  prevent  those  who  he'd  shares  jointly  with 
himself  in  the  ships  trading  to  the  West  Indies  aud  South 
America  from  making  the  most  of  any  new  merchandise  or 
new  mercantile  project,  which  the  most  sagacious  of  them 
deemed  to  be  profitable. 

He  did  not  load  his  steam  ship,  going  between  Liverpool 
•  and  Dublin,  with  idle  passengers,  wlto  paid  no  fares,  merely 
bee. -use  those  idle  passengers  were  agreeable  companions, 
well-dressed,  and  pleasant  to  be  seen  in  a  steam  packet,  even 
(hough  that  packet  was  entirely  his  own,  and  he  might  have 
got  a  premium  for  making  such  a  show. 

He  did  not,  for  the  sport  of  taking  pleasure-trips  every  day 
for  nine  months  of  the  year  in  the  ferryboats  on  the  Mersey, 
hinder  the  trade  and  the  profit  of  those  boats,  and  pay  penal- 
ties to  those  who  owned  them  jointly  with  himself;  thus 
losing  his  own  share  of  the  profits,  and  making  good  their 
losses  also. 

He  did  not  let  the  canal,  which  was  all  his  own,  flood  the 
whan  ei  and  the  warehouses,  by  defective  drainage  and  broken 
flood  gates,  nor  keep  that  canal  for  the  mere  breeding  of  fish, 
with  a  force  of  armed  men  around  it  to  preserve  the  fish, 
and  keep  away  all  fishers,  and  all  boats  and  barges,  and  the 
navigators  of  them,  who  might  attempt  to  use  the  canal  for 
the  common-sense  uses  of  its  construction. 

He  did  n<  t,  when  he  let  his  spinning  aud  weaving  factory 
to  the  manufacturer,  bind  the  latter  to  keep  it  all  in  repair, 
ai  d  yet  allow  him,  the  owner,  to  come  into  the  mill  with 
btt-neaded  associates,  whose  life  was  idleness,  to  get  the 
steam  up  to  a  pressure  which  the  safety-valve  could  not  ease, 

|  that  the  machinery  might  he  made  to  go  at  a  rate  which 
wheels,  shafts,  pulleys,  cranks,  spindles,  and  shuttles,  never 

|  went  at  before— all  to  sec  which  wheel  could  go  fastest  and 


longest  without  breaking  down.  Nor  did  he  hind  this  manu- 
facturer to  spin  only  certain  kinds  of  cotton,  certain  miin  • 
bers  of  thread,  and  weave  certain  breadths  and  lengths  of 
pieces  of  cloth,  under  penalty  of  being  fined  triple,  quad- 
ra; lc,  aud  quintuple,  the  value  of  the  threads  aud  pieces  of 
cloth  made  against  rule.  Nor  did  he  depute  the  power  of 
doing  all  or  any  of  those,  things,  in  his  name,  to  lawyers, 
who  know  nothing  of  ships  and  factories,  and  spinni.pg  an  (J 
weaving,  yet  who  like  a  job  lo  do,  and  cannot  live  without  a 
job  to  do. 

He  did  not  do  all  those  things,  and  profess  to  be  the  espe- 
cial friend,  protector,  and  encotirager  of  ships,  canals,  fac- 
tories, and  of  the  occupiers  and  workers  of  ships,  canals.and 
factories.  He  offered  his  tenant,  the  manufacturer,  no  pro- 
tection, hut  security,  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  him  un  - 
til the  term  of  years  for  which  the  factory  was  leased  had  ex- 
pired, save  to  draw  the  rent,  anil  see  that  the  machinery  was 
not  wilfully  injured  or  destroyed.  He  gave  the  merchants 
who  freighted  his  ships,  and  the  captains  and  crews  of  the 
ships  no  promise  of  protection, — only  liberty  to  sail  with 
what  tide  tljey  chose,  and  what  wind,  to  Whatever  port  Ihcy 
chose,  with  whatever  cargo — wisely  judging,  that  they  knew 
better  than  he  how  to  choose  a  cargo  and  take  advantage  of 
wind  and  tide.  As  for  them  seeking  redress  for  his  stocking 
of  the  ships  with  vermin,  that  he  might  hunt  the  vermin  over 
the  bales  of  goods,  shouting  and  tnllyhoing  as  he  hunted, 
and  hold  the  vermin  up  by  the  tail  when  it  was  caught,  and 
cut  oh'the  tail,  and  each  of  the  four  nearest  of  his  compa- 
nions cut  off  a  foot  as  a  trophy;  as  for  the  merchants  and 
the  captains  seeking  redress  for  goods  damaged,  and  time 
wasted  thus,  they  never  once  thought  of  such  a  thing.  In 
commerce,  and  also  in  the  dealings  of  the  manufacturers, 
such  waste  of  property,  and  of  the  resources  aud  energies 
which  produce  property,  are  not  known. 

Not  so  in  agriculture.  The  young  Squire  Thorncliffe  be- 
lieved that  he  did  only  what  became  a  squire  lo  do,  and 
especially  one  so  largely  possessed  of  land  as  he  was,  iu  do- 
ing to  his  property  aud  to  those  wdio  hired  it  and  paid  rent 
for  it,  all  those  things  which  the  young  merchant  did  not  do 
to  his  mercantile  property. 

And  yet  he  continued  '.o  marvel  why  this  adventurer  in 
merchandise  and  inanufactuies  became  richer  every  year, 
and  added  to  all  his  business  that  of  a  banker,  and  to  all  his 
ships  and  canals  and  shares  in  these  more  ships  and  shares 
iu  railways,  and,  before  long,  to  all  his  wealth  a  landed  es- 
tate; while  he,  the  owner  of  laud,  born  to  it,  and  bred  a 
landowner  of  the  first  class,  advanced  not  in  wealth,  but 
sank  into  debt.  And  farther,  he  and  many  more  of  his  Par- 
liamentary party, contiuuedio  marvel  why  the  manufacturer, 
who  only  rented  the  factory,  should  become  so  rich  as  to 
build  a  new  one  for  himself,  and  extend  his  business  far  be- 
yond its  former  limits,  while  those  who  were  tenants  in 
laud  became  no  richer,  and  could  not  extend  their  manufac- 
ture of  corn  and  cattle  and  human  food  without  loss  or 
complaints  of  loss. 

Yet  did  he  continue  to  keep  his  two  packs  of  hounds  that 
he  might  hunt  four  days  in  the  week,  and  also  all  the  horses 
necessary  for  so  much  hunting,  and  many  more  thau  was 
required  even  for  that.  And  his  packs  of  hounds  were  the 
most  complete  in  his  county,  aud  the  hunts  were  the  best 
attended.  So  was  his  mansion  noted  for  its  hospitality,  as 
he  was  for  generosity  in  all  personal  actions.  Yet  he  was 
only  a  fair  specimen  of  the  richest  of  English  landowners, 
and  a  specimen  of  what  eveu  the  most  moderately  endowed 
of  the  squires  attempted  to  be ;  for  though  they  could  not 
all  spend  thousands  a  year  on  the  mere  items  of  hounds  and 
horses,  they  all  hunted  and  spent,  as  far  as  their  land,  and 
those  who  lend  money  on  land,  would  let  them  spend. 

They  rode  with  Squire  Thorncliffe,  and  were  proud  of  the 
honour  and  the  privilege  of  hunting  with  his  hounds  four 
days  of  the  Week.  And  a  hundred  of  them,  and  sometimes 
half  as  many  more,  would  scour  at  the  gallop  across  the  farm 
fields,  a  fox  first,  hounds  next,  aud  the  fleetest  of  them  at  the 
tails  of  the  hounds.  Some  would  halt  not  tit  hedge,  or  ditch, 
or  high  wall,  but  clear  these,  or  any  other  obstacles,  at  a 
bound,  plunging  into  another  field  of  October  sown  wheat, 
it  might  be,  or  fold  of  fattening  sheep,  or  meadow  with  cows 
in  calf,  striking  terror  into  the  sheep  aud  cows,  aud  making 
them  run  and  stand  appalled,  as  nothing  or,  earth  can  terrify 
them;  others,  aud  by  far  the  greater  number,  did  not  clear 
at  a  bound  every  hedge,  ditch,  and  high  wall ;  they  rode 
through  gaps  in  the  fences,  if  there  were  gaps  ;  they  pulled 
down  palings  to  make  gaps,  if  there  were  none,  or  they  lode 
to  the  gates  and  forced  a  way  through  them,  and  rode  on  ai;d 
left  them  broken  and  open.  And  even  ,  the  richer  of  the 
tenant  farmers  rode  over  one  another's  land  thus  ;  and  were 
proud  of  the  permission  to  ride  with  their  squire  and  the 
fifty  other  squires  there.  And  they  hallooed  and  tallvhooed 
like  the  best  of  the  squires,  and  called  that  farmer  a  "  muff" 
and  a  "  knave,"  whoever  he  might  be,  that  grumbled  to  have 
his  fields  of  new  wheat,  and  his  fences,  and  cattle,  aud  sheep 
thus  ridden  upon,  broken,  and  terror  struck. 

And  hast  of  all  was  it  admissible  for  a  tenant  firmer  to 
make  deep  drains,  to  draw  the  water  from  his  fields  to  the 
great  ditches,  and  cover  in  the  drains  and  make  conduits 
into  which  foxes  could  run  for  shelter  in  the  hunt;  nor  was 
it  pardonable  to  do  anything,  no  matter  what  agricultural 
philosopher  might  recommend  it,  that  would  interfere  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  the  breeding  of  foxes  for  the  chase, 
and  the  preservation  of  game  of  all  kinds  for  the  dogs  and 
guns,  and  great  days  of  killing,  wounding,  and  un winging. 

But  in  sooth  there  was  little  -heard  of  the  murmurs,  if 
there  were  murmtns.  It  was  in  the  conditions  of  ihcir  oc- 
cupation of  the  farms  for  the  tenants  to  submit  to  all  those 
things,  and  to  many  more.  The  four-footed  game,  and  the 
winged  bids  of  the  woodland  coverts,  aud  of  the  weedy 
wastes  by  the  ponderous  hedges  and  ditch  banks,  the  farmeis 
were  bound  not  to  injure,  depredators  though  these  were  ; 
but,  ou  the  contrary,  to  aid  in  preserving  them  until  they 
were  of.  numbers  exceeding  in  multiplicity  even  the  rooks, 
the  sparrows,  the  mice,  and  the  rats  ;  yen,  exceeding  these, 
when  added  to  all  the  fowls  and  chickens,  ducks  and  duck- 
lings, geese  and  goslings,  hogs  large  and  pigs  little,  ou  the 
broad  estate. 

Then  when  the  harvest  had  been  gathered  in,  and  the 
game  could  get  no  more  of  ihat,  and  the  wheat  seed  and 
the  winter  vetches  had  been  sown,  and  had  sprung  up, 
aud  i hey  could  not  eat  more  of  either  than  they  had  eaten, 
and  longer  life  would  have  led  to  leanness,  the  birds  and  the 
beasts,  which  ten  armed  gamekeepers  and  assistants,  with 
sticks  in  their  hands,  and  as  many  Acts  of  Parliament  as 
there  were  gamekeepers,  and  more  magistrates  than  there 
were  men  with  sticks — the  birds  and  beasts  which  they  had 
preserved  to  that  time,  by  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
farmers  ou  whose  crops  they  were  chiefly  fed,  were  encom- 
passed in  the  woodlands  and  in  the  weedy  boundaries  of  the 
fields,  and  driven  forth  in  the  face  of  the  squire  and  many 
lords  and  lesser  squires. 
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And  men,  expert  iu  loading  guns  with  powder  and  shot, 
loaded  them  nud  put  caps  to  the  locks,  and  handed  them  to 
the  noble  lords  and  the  squire,  and  even  to  the  lesser  squires, 
who  all  of  thein  fired  at  the  shrieking  birds  as  they  rose 
above  the  copse  one  after  another,  and  half  dozens  at  a  time, 
and  brought  them  to  the  ground  broken  winged  or  killed 
outright,  and  never  halted  in  their  killing  until  they  had 
brought  many  hundreds  of  pairs  to  the  ground,  and  could 
tell  of  an  excellent  day's  sport. 

And  then,  when  the  shooting  and  hunting  season  was 
over,  and  birds  were  allowed  to  be  at  peace,  aud  choose  their 
mates,  and  hatch  young  birds  for  next  year's  battue,  Squire 
Thorncliffe,  aud  the  other  squires  and  lords,  who  sat  iu  Par- 
liament, repaired  thither,  and  sat  on  their  legislative  eggs 
and  hatched  them  into  new  Acts  of  Parliament,  still  more  to 
protect  agriculture  and  preserve  game. 

And  again  was  money  lavished  on  London  life,  beyond  the 
measure  of  income,  on  mere  consumption  without  produc- 
tion. And  again  did  the  racing  come  round,  and  the  bet- 
tiug  and  the  cheating  of  those  rich  enough  to  be  cheated. 
Again  the  hunting  came,  and  the  battues,  and  the  steeple- 
chases, and  again  and  again  the  Parliament. 

At  last  Squire  ThornclifTe  had  mortgaged  Berry  Park  es- 
tate— even  the  whole  of  the  17,000  acres  ;  and  what  with  the 
bonds  of  the  mortgagees  Added  to  all  the  other  disabilities  of 
the  teuants  as  agriculturists,  and  the  breeding  and  feeding 
of  game,  which  was  not  now  lessened,  though  the  squire 
went  abroad  and  let  the  sporting  out  for  hire  ;  and  what  with 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  augmented  rents  to  pay  the 
mortgagees  their  interest,  and  still  allow  the  squire  10,000/. 
a  year,  agriculture  was  marred  aud  bull'etted,  aud  put  back, 
aud  compelled  to  lin.er  on  the  road  a  beggar  for  alms,  while 
commerce  and  manufactures  inarched  ou,  and  gained 
strength  and  wealth  and  independence. 

One  who  has  Whistled  at  the  Plough. 


AGRICULTURE. 


"  THEY  HUG  EACH  DEAR  DELUSION  TO 
THE  LAST." 

"  For  repealed  they  are,  though  thero  bo  a  respite  of  three 
years." — Mark  Lane  Express,  ISth  Way. 

It  is  said  that  the  monopolists  indulge  in  the 
dream  of  a  compromise  ;  that  they  can,  in  the 
Lords,  make  some  terms  for  their  monopoly  ;  that 
they  may  bo  able  to  retain  some  power  over  the 
supply  of  food  ;  that  the  production  of  artificial 
scarcity  is  still  to  be  a  privilege  of  the  Peers.  Poor 
day  dreamers !  Suppose  they  should  succeed  in 
substituting  some  modified  scale,  or  "  a  moderate 
fixed  duty" — now  the  height  of  monopolist  ambi- 
tion— for  the  prospective  Free  Trade  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  33 ill  ;  suppose  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
and  the  farmers  cajoled,  or  frightened  into  the 
most  active  electoral  exertions  ;  and  suppose  some 
measure  of  compromise  to  be  passed  into  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  does  any  rational  human  being  believe 
that  such  compromise  would  be  a  settlement  ? 
Why,  the  League  would  effectually  prevent  that. 

In  1842,just  four  years  ago,  the  existing  Corn  Law 
was  passed  by  overwhelming  majorities,  and  was  to 
have  been  a  final  settlement  of  the  Corn  Law  ques- 
tion. Farmers  were  to  rely  on  the  law ;  land  agents 
were  to  value  according  to  the  promises  of  the  law; 
monopolist  landlords  were  to  extract  high  rents 
from  yearly  tenants  by  means  of  the  law;  in  a  word, 
the  substance  of  monopoly  was  to  be  retained  in 
unimpaired  integrity  Nothing  but  the  "  super- 
fluous odium"  of  the  old  law  was  to  be  abandoned. 
The  inoperative  extremes  of  the  sliding  scale  were 
alone  to  be  given  up.  The  Standard  pledged  its 
character  and  veracity — pledges  of  no  great  value, 
we  admit — to  the  assertion  that  the  Corn  Law 
question  had  been  settled  for  20  years.  Yet,  in  less 
than  four  years,  monopoly  is  in  extremis.  Every 
public,  man  of  reputation  has  abandoned  it  as  un- 
tenable. In  the  Commons,  the  monopolists  have 
been  compelled  to  seek  for  a  leader  in  the  elevated 
and  intellectual  region  of  the  betting  ring.  Then, 
the  protectionists  bad  the  countenance  and  coun- 
sel of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  practised  band  of 
public  men  who  constitute  his  Government ;  now' 
they  must  rely  on  the  prudence  of  a  Stanley,  and 
the  sagacity  of  a  Richmond,  to  support  their  wrong 
against  the  aroused  indignation  of  the  British 
people. 

And  this  indignation  is  no  vague  or  momentary 
feeling,  which  may  subside  if  opposed  by  a  Stanley — 
Richmond— Ren ti nek  Cabinet.  It  has  its  organised, 
disciplined,  and  tried  interpreter.  It  is  embodied 
in  the  League.  In  1842,  the  League  told  the 
farmers  that  the  question  would  never  be  settled  till 
the  trade  in  corn  was  free — till  all  laws  respecting 
the  importation  of  grain  should  be  totally  abolished; 
and  the  League  has  gone  so  far  to  produce  the  ful- 
filment of  its  prediction,  that  its  absolute  accom- 
plishment is  inevitable.  As  the  shrewd  protectionist 
of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  says,  "the  Corn  Laws 
aro  repealed,"  though  tho  final  extinction  of  all 
restriction  is  respited. 


And  what  was  the  state  of  tho  public  mind  in 
1842,  as  compared  with  its  present  state?  The 
League  then  declared  that  the  New  Corn  Law  would 
be,  and  should  be,  no  settlement  of  the  question  ; 
and  it  relied  upon  its  power  to  instruct  the  public. 
Has  the  League  been  idle  in  the  interval?  For 
every  individual  who  then  understood  and  ad- 
mitted,— and  to  understand  is  to  admit, — tho  eco" 
nomical  truths  on  which  the  resistance  to  monopoly 
is  founded,  there  are  now  fifty.  The  League  fund 
of  50,0002.  was  then  thought  a  grand  effort — by 
some  too  great  to  be  accomplished  ;  yet  it  has  been 
raised,  and  applied  to  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
Then  a  further  fund  of  100,0007.  has  been  since 
raised,  and  applied  in  the  same  way  ;  and  now  the 
creation  of  a  third  fund  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
for  the  same  object,  is  suspended  until  it  is  sure 
whether  the  Peers  will  or  not  risk  any  real  effort  to 
uphold  their  monopoly.  Now,  too,  the  value  of  tho 
40s.  franchise,  as  an  instrument  to  break  down 
the  unrighteous  power  of  monopoly,  has  become 
known.  And,  with  these  facts  before  them,  do 
any  rational  persons  believe  that  there  can  he  any 
settlement  of  the  Corn  Law  question  by  a  com- 
promise ? 

The  very  proposition  is  an  absurdity.  The 
League  is  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  all  restric- 
tions on  the  import  of  grain ;  every  statesman  of 
tho  nation  has  also  pledged  himself  to  the  samo 
opinions;  and  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  mere  brute 
force  of  landlordism — a  force  which  has  daily  be- 
come weaker  and  weaker,  as  the  people  have  become 
acquainted  with  its  real  character,  can  sustain 
monopoly  even  in  a  modified  form? 

We  especially  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to 
these  facts.  Wc  ask  them  to  review  the  progress 
of  the  Anti-Coru-Law  agitation.  Let  them  start 
with  the  i'ree  Trade  meetings  in  the  rural  districts 
— pass  on  to  the  counter-agitation  of  the  landlords 
by  their  "  Protection  Societies," — an  agitation  which 
has  indirectly  done  as  much  to  spread  Free  Trade 
efforts  amongst  the  farmers,  as  the  direct  efforts  of 
the  League  itself, — then  to  tho  county  franchise 
movement;  and,  finally,  to  tho  proposal  by  Go- 
vernment of  a  measure  which  eventually  provides 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  After 
such  a  r-eview,  can  they  hug  the  delusion  that  "pro- 
tection "  in  any  form  can  be  maintained  ?  We 
venture  to  say  they  cannot.  Yet  there  is  a  con- 
siderable section  of  landowning  monopolists  who 
still  hug  that  delusion  with  a  devotion  amounting 
to  fatuity.  These  are  the  men  who  dream  of  a 
compromise.  The  realisation  of  their  dream  is  im- 
possible. Nevertheless  they  may  attempt  to  realise 
it;  for,  as  politicians,  they  arc  not  accountable  beings. 
And  the  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  agency  of  the 
farmers  they  can  control,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  farming  body. 

That  the  League  will  defeat  the  attempt  of  any 
section  of  the  landed  oligarchy  to  uphold  the  Corn 
Laws  is  absolutely  certain,  and  in  all  probability,  if 
the  contest  be  renewed,  it  will  be  of  no  very  long 
duration. 

But  what,  in  the  mean  time,  becomes  of  the 
questions  about  which  farmers  are  naturally  so 
anxious,  and  which  so  directly  and  seriously  affect 
their  interests  ?  Till  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws 
has  been  settled — and  nothing  but  total  repeal  will 
settle  it — all  hope  of  improved  and  secure  tenures, 
of  the  arrangement  of  tenant  rights,  of  rational 
leases,  or  abandonment  of  game  preserves,  must  be 
suspended.  Self  delusion,  and  to  delude  their  te- 
nants, will  bo  the  aim  of  tho  monopolist  landlords; 
while  uncertainty,  aud  possible  miscalculation,  will 
beset  every  arrangement  in  his  business  which  the 
farmer  may  attempt  to  make.  For  their  own  sakes, 
then,  as  well  as  in  mercy  to  their  infatuated  leaders, 
let  the  farmers  meet  any  efforts  to  impede  the  too 
tardy  settlement  of  the  Corn  Law  question,  which 
the  Government  bill  proposes  to  effect,  by  a  distinct 
declaration  that  they  have  had  enough  of  protec- 
tion ;  that  it  is  not  worth  tho  turmoil  of  its  mainte- 
nance (even  if  it  could  be  maintained),  and  that 
above  all  things,  the  farmers  desire  to  havo  tho 
question  settled. 


THE  FOREIGN  CATTLE  TRADE. 
If  anything  was  now  necessary  to  convince  the  farmers 
that  the  monopolist  landowners,  who  have  hitherto  as- 
sumed to  act  in  the  name  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
have  been  actuated  by  motives  which  they  havo  not 


avowed,  it  would  he  found  in  their  ridiculous  exaggera- 
tions of  the  capacity  of  foreign  husbandry.  Take,  for 
instance,  their  fables  about  foreign  cattle.  What  farmer 
docs  not  remember  the  outcry  about  the  tariff  ?  How 
many  of  them  sacrificed  their  stock  under  the  influence 
of  a  sort  of  panic  ?  Now,  the  most  cursory  inquiry 
would  have  satisfied  the  most  timid  stockholder  that 
any  serious  depreciation  of  the  value  of  British  cuttlo 
from  foreign  competition,  was,  and  is,  impossible.  No- 
thing but  the  absurd  premium  offered  by  our  Corn 
Laws  to  foreign  feeding  of  stock  could  have  made  tho 
tariff  worth  the  farmer's  consideration. 

But  although  the  cattle  panic  has  passed  away,  the 
"  farmers' friends"  in  Parliament  arc  endeavouring  to 
raise  similar  false  alarms  upon  the  subject  of  corn ;  and 
it  will,  therefore,  be  useful  to  farmers  to  learn  upon 
what  unsubstantial  foundation  their  fonrlcr  talcs  about 
cattle  were  based. 

AVe  have,  elsewhere,  made  some  remarks  upon  the 
farmers'  prospects,  with  an  open  market  for  corn ;  and 
we  shall  here  give  some  passages  from  the  letter  of  a 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  from  "the  Banks  of  the 
Elbe,"  on  the  importation  of  German  cattle. 

The  information  is  derived  from  an  English  gentle- 
man, who  has  for  upwards  of  20  years  farmed  his  own 
estate  in  Northern  Germany,  and  his  remarks  on  tho 
tariff  arc  divided  into  two  heads:  1st,  its  effect  on  the 
English  grower  of  stock;  2d,  on  the  grower  of  corn.  On 
the  first  point  he  says  : 

"  The  English  stock  grower  dreads  being  overwhelmed  by 
such  an  importation  of  foreigu  cattle  and  sheep  as  will  reduce 
prices  to,  if  uot  below,  the  cost  of  production.  My  decided 
conviction  is,  that  no  quantity  of  stock  which  can  now,  or 
for  many  years  to  come,  be  spared  from  the  home  consump- 
tion of  Germany,  can  in  any  degree  lessen  the  profits  of  the 
English  farmer,  or  produce  any  perceptible  fall  in  the  mar- 
kets; and  I  ground  my  assertion  on  the  following  data — 1st, 
whilst  the  importation  of  foreigu  cattle  into  England  during 
the  last  three  and  a  half  years  has  (with  the  exception  of  the 
panic  period)  caused  no  diminution  whatever  of  English 
prices,  the  small  number  of  8000  head  removed  from  our 
consumers  has  produced  so  sensible  a  rise  in  our  markets 
that  good  meat  now  fetches  in  /his  country  very  nearly  as 
much  as  in  England.  An  attention  to  the  following  quota- 
tions will  at  onee  show  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
countries  in  this  respect : — Prime  beef  is  stated  in  The 
Times,  of  the  1 1th  hist.,  to  have  brought  4s.  Id.  per  stone  ou 
the  l'lth  of  April.  The  best  oxeu  which  can  now  be  pro- 
cured in  this  country  sell  at  14  dollars  per  lOOlbs. ;  but  they 
are  far  from  being  what  an  English  butcher  would  term 
prime ;  1  question,  indeed,  if  they  would  be  esteemed  equal 
to  the  second  quality  at  Smithfield,  and  for  this  reason — 
oxen  of  first  quality  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  iu  this 
country,  except  in  autumn,  when  the  cattle  fatted  in  the  rich 
delta  of  the  Elbe  are  brought  to  market;  while,  at  this  sea- 
sou,  few  beasts  are  offered  for  sale  except  draught  oxen, 
which,  having  been  cast  at  the  commencement  of  winter 
from  the  ploughing  team  on  account  of  age  or  stiffness,  and 
having  been  since  fed  on  dry  food  or  the  refuse  of  potato 
distilleries,  have  not,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  exchanged 
during  such  a  process  of  stall-feeding  the  tough,  stringy 
muscle  induced  by  eight  or  nine  years'  hard  work  for  flesh  of 
a  much  more  palatable  or  juicy  nature.  And  wheu,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  deteriorating  circumstances,  the  inferior  class 
of  animals  bred  in  these  countries  is  taken  into  account,  with 
their  heavy  heads  and  foreheads,  their  long  legs,  and  their 
light  hind  quarters,  it  will,  I  think,  be  granted  that  such  can 
never  be  classed  higher  than  with  second-rate  beef  in  Eng- 
land. And  yet  even  these  coarse  animals  cannot,  as  I  have 
said,  be  bought  here  at  present  for  less  than  14  dollars  per 
100  lbs.,  or  about  3s.  8d.  a  stone.  Now,  as  The  Timet  of 
the  14th  states  second  quality  beef  as  selling  at  is.  per  stone, 
the  speculator  iu  foreign  cattle  here  has,  in  return  for  risk, 
freight,  commission,  and  profit,  the  tempting  possibility  of 
realising  4d.  per  stone ! " 

Nor  is  the  risk  of  transporting  cattle  trifling.  In  October 
last  no  less  than  18  oxen  were  thrown  overboard  from 
one  Hamburgh  steamer,  during  a  storm  ;  and  the  un- 
profitable nature  of  the  trade  has  been  shown  by  the 
fact  that  comparatively  few  cattle  have  been  shipped 
from  Hamburgh  during  the  last  four  months,  though 
the  navigation  has  been  quite  open.  But  then  it  has 
been  said  that  the  rise  of  price  abroad  will  give  an  im- 
pulse to  the  German  stock  farmers.  But  the  well-in- 
formed correspondent  says  : 

"It  so  happens,  however,  that  serious,  in  some  respects  in- 
surmountable, obstacles  oppose  themselves  to  this  beingdone 
to  any  considerable  extent.  The  first  and  most  unconquerable 
difficulty  is  the  climate,  which  necessitates  the  housing  of 
all  fatted  animals  during  the  whole  winter  (seven  months  on 
an  average), if  they  shall  retain  the  flesh  they  brought  with 
them  from  the  pastures ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  remarked, 
that  building  is  an  expense  which  proprietors  alone  will  un- 
dergo, and  one  which  few  would  be  likely  to  go  to  on  specu- 
lation. Germany,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  wide  word,  and  that 
although  the  far  north  may  deserve  this  description,  it  can- 
not apply  to  the  more  southern  portions.  I  reply, 
meteorological  tables  prove  a  very  remarkable  similarity 
of  temperature  throughout  the  whole  of  Germauy.  Thus 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  mean  temperature  of  what 
is  called  the  north-west  district  (Hamburgh,  Bruns- 
wick, &c.)  is, — winter,  1  deg.  ;  summer,  18  deg. 
2  min.;  while  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Hhine,  including 
Frankfort,  Stutgard,  Mannheim,  and  Wurzburg,  is  only, — 
winter,  1  deg.  lOniiu.;  summer,  18  deg.  0  min.)  of  Reau- 
mur)— much  too  small  a  variation  to  afford  any  just  ground 
for  calculating  on  a  different  mode  of  animal  treatment, 
(  veil  were  it  not  well  known  that  the  warmest  portions  of 
Germany  arc  not  grazing  countries.  Again,  it  may  and  has 
been  said,  '  Admit  cattle  into  England,  and  the  vast  plains 
of  the  Bannat  aud  of  Poland  will  send  us  millions  of  cattle.' 
But  how  are  they  to  reach  a  sea  port  ?  How  support  or  be 
supported  through  the  arid  sands  of  Prussia?  And  in  what 
condition  would  they  reach  the  English  shore  ?   But  the 
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necessity  of  housing  cattle  is  not  tlie  ouly  obstacle  which 
the  German  climate  presents  to  any  extensive  increase  of 
stock-breeding;  the  difficulty  of  producing  and  seeming  tin 
adequate  supply  of  food  arising  from  the  same  cause  is  very 
great.  Turnips,  thc.t  foundation  of  English  agricultural 
prosperity,  and  the  hinging  point  of  English  agricultural 
argument,  cannot  be  grown  to  ang  extent.  Many  a  soil 
■which,  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  posting  for  amusement  or 
business  through  Prussia,  appears  a  second  Norfolk,  re- 
quiring only  English  skill  to  raise  turnips,  and  English 
sheep  to  eat  them  off,  in  order  to  become  the  finest  land  in 
the  world,  is,  in  fact,  wholly  incapable  of  growing  them  at 
all  from  the  moistureless  aridity  to  whicli  it  is  reduced  in 
the  summer  mouths." 

But  th.it  is  not  all  : 

"  Even  where  the  soil  is  not  unfavourable,  the  very  short 
interval— usually  four  weeks — which  cau  he  reckoned  on  as 
intervening  between  the  frosts  of  winter  and  the  sudden  heat 
and  consequent  rapid  development  of  summer,  now  and  then 
varied  bg  a  parching  drought  which  bakes  the  ground  into 
iron,  leaves  scanty  time,  with  the  aid  of  a  comparatively 
smalt  agricultural  population  for  getting  in  the  grain  and 
potato  crops,  and  renders  the  laying  down  of  any  consider- 
able breadth  of  Swedes  (the  only  turnip  which  is  north 
takin-i  trouble  with  here)  very  nearly  an  imqiossibility." 

But,  suppose  all  the  difficulties  of  want  of  hands,  want 
of  implements,  and  want  of  capital,  in  an  unfavourable 
climate  surmounted,  the  turnips  sown,  and  escaped 
from  the  fly — "  in  that  country  a  very  Egyptian 
plague  " — and  suppose  the  plants  cleaned  and  hoed,  no 
easy  matter,  the  troubles  of  the  German  breeder  and 
feeder  are  not  over  : 

"  The  frost,  which  generally  sets  in  sharply  the  first  clays 
of  November,  even  although  it  afterwards  relaxes,  may  de- 
prive him  of  the  fruit  of  all  his  labour,  since  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  get  all  the  winter  corn  sown,  the  potatoes  pitted, 
and  every  other  esculent  rescued  from  the  frost.  But  even 
when  taken  up,  the  difficulty  is  not  surmounted.  If  the 
weather  becomes  mild  and  moist,  the  turnips  grow  in  the 
pit ;  if  it  be  severe,  they  can  scarcely  be  saved  from  freezing 
by  any  depth  of  covering  in  a  climate  which  occasionally,  and 
often  most  unexpectedly,  freezes  two  feet  deep  in  a  couple  of 
nights.  Feeding  off"  is,  of  course,  wholly  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  trouble,  expense,  and  uncertainty  connected  u  ith  tur- 
nip culture,  as  above  depicted,  are  much  greater  than  the 
mere  renter  of  a  farm  will  encounter,  while  the  rich  pro- 
prietors know  little  of,  and  care  less  for,  farming" 

But  the  summer  supply  of  food  for  stock  is  as  limited 
as  the  winter.    The  writer  says  : 

"  Nor  is  it  in  winter  only  that  the  German  cultivator  suf- 
fers from  chmate.  Green  craps,  too,  are  of  very  uncertain 
attainment.  Last  year,  for  example,  was  one  singularly  uu- 
propitious  to  the  slock  farmer.  Not  only  did  the  severe  and 
late- continued  frost  destroy  nearly  all  the  clover  and  rye- 
grass throughout  the  country,  but  the  supervening  long 
drought,  and  the  alternations  of  extreme  heat  and  cold 
withering  winds  which  characterised  the  summer,  prevented 
the  deficiency  being  made  good  by  vetches,  or  other  fallow 
crops ;  the  consequence  was,  a  great  dearth  of  fodder,  to 
which  was  afterwards  superadded  the  potato  disease,  thus 
cutting  ofl'  the  usual  resource  of  the  German  farmer  when 
hay  is  scarce.  From  all  this  it  is  plain  the  agriculturists 
here  have  little  encouragement  to  breed  cattle  on  specula- 
tion, and  that  whatever,  ill  the  usual  routine  course  can  be 
sparcdjrom  home  consumption  for  exportation  must  ever  re- 
main a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  as  to  any  influence  it  can 
have  in  depressing  the  English  market,  even  were  the  Bri- 
tish population  to  remain,  stationary." 

But  if  population  is  increasing  here,  it  is  increasing 
also  in  Germany  : 

"  The  rapid  increase  of  population  here,  as  elsewhere,  in 
these  peaceful  times;  the  vastly-increased  consumption  of 
butchers'  meat  since  the  cholera  wa3  affirmed  to  be  fostered 
by  a  vegetable  and  fruit  diet;  and  the  very  high  price  it 
bears  in  Prussia  and  Saxony  (both  of  them  destitute  of  pas- 
tures), whither  any  surplus  from  their  neighbouring  lands 
will  assuredly  go  so  soon  as  the  railroad  communication, 
now  in  a  great  state  of  forwardness,  affords  the  means  of 
rapid,  cheap,  and  regular  transport.  Any  considerable  ex 
portation  of  fat  sheep  from  Germany  to  England  is  a  cbi 
mcra.  There  are  three  breeds  kept  in  this  country — the 
long  legged,  coarse-wooled,  small-carcassed,  indigenous 
heath  sheep;  the  fine  merino,  kept  for  the  sake  of  the 
fleece  as  long  as  it  can  eat,  and  which  by  no  process  of  feeding 
cau  he  made  to  lay  up  flesh  on  the  forequaiters ;  and  the 
large  marsh  sheep,  which  affords  a  heavy,  coarse,  woolly- 
tasted  mutton.  The  larger  English  breeds  have  been  re- 
peatedly imported,  with  the  view  of  improving  the  native 
sheep,  hut  have  always  proved  a  failure,  as  they  can  neither 
endure  the  heat  and  drought  of  summer,  nor  the  being 
housed  for  months  in  winter;  and  as  mutton  is  very  justly 
considered  the  worst  meat  Germany  produces,  home  con- 
sumption would  never  repay  the  farmer  for  the  loss  on  wool 
he  must  incur,  should  he,  by  crossing  with  English  rams, 
obtain  a  better  carcassed  animal.  On  all  these  grounds,  the 
English  fanners  need  not  waste  a  thought  on  any  evil  likely 
to  accrue  to  them  from  the  admission  of  foreign  cattle  into 
England  free  of  all  duty." 

The  German  feeders,  however,  quite  understand  the 
value  of  our  present  Tariff  and  Corn  Law  to  them, 
which,  by  excluding  their  cheaper  grain  and  admitting 
their  stock  when  fattened,  offer  a  direct  premium  to  the 
German  graziers  at  the  expense  of  the  British  stock- 
feeder  ;  for  the  writer  adds  : 

"  But  should  the  House  of  Peers  be  so  obliging  as  to  per- 
tevere  in  opposing  Sir  R.  Peel's  measure  in  regard  to  corn, 
while  they  sanction  its  adoption  in  respect  of  cattle,  we 
farmers  on  this  side  of  the  water  ought  to  drink  their  healths 
in  champagne  every  day  of  our  lives,  for  nothing  could  he  a 
greater  boon  to  us." 


AGRICI'LTURAL  STATISTICS. 
In  the  Honsc  «of  Commons  on  Tuesday  night,  Mr. 
Stafford  O'Brien  inquired  whether  Government  had 
framed  any  machinery  to  obtain  agricultural  statistics, 


whicli,  in  184-1,  had  been  suggested  to,  and  undertaken 
by,  the  Government.  He  thought  that  though  the 
fanners  might  not  at  first  readily  furnish  all  the  infor- 
mation that  was  desirable,  yet  they  would  become  gra- 
dually familiarised  with  the  subject,  and  in  time  furnish 
more  complete  and  detailed  information  than  could  be 
expected  at  first. 

Sir  George  Clerk,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
stated  that  they  had  tried  the  experiment  in  Hampshire, 
in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  Cavan,  in  Ireland. 
From  Ireland  and  Scotland — in  the  latter  the  parochial 
schoolmasters  having  been  employed  to  furnish  the  re- 
turns—they  had  obtained  the  required  information  : 

"In  the  northern  division  of  Hampshire,  however,  they 
had  not  succeeded  so  well.  They  had  employed  the  officers 
of  the  Poor  Law  ;  but  from  some  jealousy  which  had  sprung 
up  they  had  only  received  returns  from  a  few  places.  He 
admitted  the  importance  of  the  subject ;  and  he  trusted  that 
in  s.  short  time  the  returns  would  be  completed.  When  they 
were  obtained  and  presented,  then  the  house  might  consider 
the  question  whether  the  information  obtained  should  be 
voluntary  or  compulsory.  After  the  opinion  expressed  by 
his  lion,  friend  he  trusted  that  the  agriculturists  would  afford 
all  the  information  required  of  them." 

And,  from  a  fuller  report  than  that  from  which  wc 
have  quoted,  it  appears  that  the  Hampshire  farmers  are 
unwilling  to  furnish  the  information  required.  We  are 
not  much  surprised  at  this ;  because  wc  know  that 
amongst  the  great  body  of  English  farmers,  who  are 
yearly  tenants,  an  opinion  prevails  that  if  they  are 
known  to  have  made  any  considerable  improvements  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  farms,  advantage  will  be  taken 
by  the  landlords  of  such  information,  in  order  to  advance 
their  rents.  We  regret  to  say,  so  many  advantages  have 
been  taken  of  tenants,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  apprehension  has  some  foundation.  Wc  think,  how- 
ever, that  farmers  generally  need  not  decline  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  statistics  of  their  farms  on  that  ground, 
because  most  farms  arc  rented  to  the  full  as  high  as  they 
ought  to  be,  under  yearly  holdings,  and  the  existing 
state  of  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant.  But,  in 
every  other  respect,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  farmers 
to  give  full  and  accurate  statements  of  the  statistics  of 
their  farms. 

Say,  for  instance,  the  acreage,  the  division  into  pas- 
ture and  arable,  the  breadth  of  the  various  grain,  root, 
and  green  crops,  the  number  of  labourers  employed  ; 
the  horses,  the  stock  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  kept,  bred 
and  fed  ;  the  quantities  of  artificial  food  and  artificial 
manure  purchased,  the  extent  of  damage  done  by  game, 
the  size  of  the  enclosures,  the  prevalence  of  timber,  the 
state  of  the  hedge-rows  the  ditches  and  the  drainage, 
the  extent  and  condition  of  the  homestead  and  farm- 
buildings,  and  so  forth  ;  so  the  return  of  each  kind  of 
grain,  roots,  and  other  produce  per  acre,  would  furnish 
a  mass  of  information  which  would  greatly  elucidate  the 
actual  state  of  English  husbandry. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  return  would  redound 
much  more  to  the  credit  of  the  tenantry  than  the  land- 
lordism of  the  country.  It  would  be  found,  that  where 
the  produce  is  large — where  much  stock  is  maintained, 
and  many  labourers  employed — where  land  is  well 
drained,  and  fences  well  kept,  the  tenant  is  exempted 
from  some  of  the  burdens  of  landlordism,  and  has  prac- 
tically a  secure  tenure,  and  complete  possession  of  his 
farm  ;  that  he  cither  has  a  lease,  or  holds  under  circum- 
stances, which  induce  him  to  expend  capital  in  cultiva- 
tion with  the  full  expectation  of  reaping  where  he  has 
sown.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  almost  invariably 
appear,  that  where  the  produce  'of  the  land  is  small, 
the  stock  scanty,  labour  stinted,  and  so  forth,  that  the 
cold  shade  of  landlordism  has  overspread  the  farm  ; 
that  the  tenant  has  no  security  of  tenure  ;  that  he  is 
oppressed  by  obsolete  or  injudicious  regulations  ;  that 
timber  abounds  ;  that  his  buildings  are  bad  ;  that  he  is 
infested  with  the  pest  of  game,  or  that  other  evils  of 
the  same  nature  exist. 

Now  it  is  better  for  the  tenant  that  these  things  should 
be  known,  for  that  would  be  the  first  step  to  a  remedy. 
Witli  the  exception  of  game-preserving  landlords,  who 
must  be  put  out  of  the  category  of  civilized  persons,  as 
many  proprietors  mismanage  their  estates  and  oppress 
their  tenants,  from  ignorance  and  bad  advice  as  from 
design  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  would,  ere  long, 
on  the  evils  being  plainly  shown  to  them,  consent  to 
apply  a  remedy.  It  is  so  clearly  the  interest  of  all  per- 
sons connected  with  land,  that  accurate  statistics  should 
be  accessible  to  all,  that  we  hope  some  general  and 
effective  plan  for  collecting  them  may  ere  long  be 
adopted. 


Good  Advice. — Never  cut  a  pierc  out  of  a  newspaper 
until  you  have  looked  on  the  other  side,  where,  perhaps,  you 
may  find  something  more  valuable  than  that  which  you  in- 
tended to  appropriate.  Never  burn  your  fingers,  if  you  cau 
help  it;  people  burn  their  fingers  every  day,  when  they 
might  have  escaped  it  if  they  had  been  careful.  Let  no  man 
ever  quarrel  with  a  woman;  if  you  are  troubled  with  her,  re- 
treat; if  she  abuse  you,  be  silent;  if  she  tear  your  eyes  out, 
feel  your  way  to  the  door,  and  fly — without  a  word  ! 


MEETING  OF  TIIK  MANf.'I I KSTKIt  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE. 

Manchester,  Thubsday.— An  unusually  large  and  in- 
fluential meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  place 
here  to  day  to  petition  the  Lords  in  favour  of  the  Corn  Bill, 
in  consequence  of  rcporlcd  danger  to  the  measure  in  that 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  attendance  included  T. 
Bazley,  jun.,  Esq.,  the  president,  .lames  Kershaw,  Esq.,  W. 
K.  Cullender,  Esq.,  John  Brooks,  Esq.,  John  Burd,  Esq.,  II. 
Ashwoith,  Esq.,  E.  Armitage,  Esq.,  W.  Bickbam,  Esq., 
Edward  Shawcross,  Esq.,  Lewis  Williams,  Esq.,  Win.  May- 
son,  Esq.,  James  1 1  indie,  Esq.,  John  Leisler,  Esq.,  Nicholas 
Ileald,  Esq.,  Jos.  Simpson,  Esq.,  and  T.  Nicholson,  Esq.. 

The  CuAin.MAN,  in  rising  to  open  the  proceedings,  was 
loudly  applauded.  Having  read  the  advertisement  calling 
the  meeting,  he  said: — Under  ordinary  circumstances  our 
excellent  secretary  would  have  convened  this  meeting;  but 
his  absence  from  town  compelled  me  to  take  the  responsibi- 
lity of  summoning  you  to  meet  on  the  present  occasion — 
and  probably  on  no  occasion  of  greater  importance  could 
you  be  called  together  (hear,  hear).  Having  been  informed, 
upon  good  authority,  that  the  Free  Trade  measures  which 
are.  in  progress  in  the  legislature  arc  threatened  with  serious 
obstructions,  I  thought  it  right  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
members  of  this  chamber  upon  the  subject,  with  the  view 
of  placing  that  opinion  upon  record,  as  well  as  with  the  iu- 
tentiou  of  giving  support  to  the  passing  of  the  measures  re- 
ferred to,  and  which  we  desire  to  sec  consolidated  (hear, 
hear,  hear).  The  chamber,  it  will  he  in  the  recollection 
of  the  members,  petitioned  Parliament  upon  this  question, 
as  late  as  the  month  of  February  last,  when  the  Boaid  of 
Directors  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  That  your  petitioners  regret  that  the  prin- 
ciple to  which  they  refer  is  not  so  extensively  applied  as 
they  could  wish,  nor  made  immediately  operative ;  they 
believe  that  no  moment  could  he  selected  at  which  the 
change  could  be  made  full  and  final  with  less  disturbance  to 
existing  interests,  or  with  greater  effect  upon  the  well-being 
and  solid  happiness  of  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
than  the  present."  These  expressions  were  contained  in  the 
petition  of  the  !)th  of  February.  Since  then,  finding  that  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  commercial  proposition  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  making  very  slow  progress  indeed,  and  that 
it  was  being  impeded  by  the  efforts  of  factious  individuals, 
while  the  trade  of  this  extensive  district  was  suffering  very 
greatly,  and  that  that  state  of  things  was  then  every  day  be- 
ing increased,  the  directors  of  the  Chamber  thought  it  right 
to  petition  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
upon  them  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  increasing,  if  pos- 
sible, the  spe°d  with  which  they  were  deliberating  upon  the 
measure ;  and  on  the  20th  of  February,  the  Chamber  pcti- 
titioued  the  house  to  curry  forward,  and  to  pass  the  ministe- 
rial propositions  with  the  least  possible  delay.  We  are 
aware  that  this  chamber  petitioned  for  the  speedy  passing  of 
the  measure,  having  for  its  object  the  prospective  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  The  Commercial  Association,  you  are  also 
aware,  likewise  petitioned  for  the  passing  of  the  measure. 
So  intense  has  been  the  public  feeling  in  the  town  of 
Manchester  upon  this  subject,  that  the  bankers,  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  other  inhabitants,  voluntarily 
and  simultaneously  came  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  the  legislature  to  pass  the  Free  Trade  mea- 
sures now  before  it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  little  weight  to 
such  a  general  petition  of  the  merchants,  traders,  aud  other 
inhabitants,  it  was  considered  proper,  and  acted  upon,  that  a 
deputation  from  Manchester  should  proceed  to  London  to 
place  that  petition  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Accord- 
ingly the  president  of  the  Commercial  Association,  Mr.  J. 
Aspinall  Turner,  myself,  Mr.  Edward  Tootal,  and  Mr. 
Stewart,  were  appointed  a  deputation  to  carry  the  petition 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  had  a  satisfactory  interview  with 
with  the  Premier  (bear,  hear).  He  said  he  required  not  to 
be  urged  to  promote  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  as 
far  as  was  in  his  power,  a  proposition  whicli  he  had  himself 
originated  (hear,  hear).  We  heard,  gentlemen,  while  in 
London,  that  very  serious  danger  was  apprehended  to  the 
commercial  measures  of  the  Government,  in  consequence  of 
the  course  which  was  likely  to  he  pursued  by  Lord  Stanley, 
when  they  reached  the  upper  house.  Undci  these  circum- 
stances the  deputation  thought  it  right  to  make  au  endea- 
vour to  obtain  an  interview  with  his  lordship  (hear,  hear). 
And  assisted  by  the  efforts  of  some  members  of  Parliament, 
who  took  great  trouble  with  us,  and  showed  us  great  cour- 
tesy (hear,  hear),  we  attempted  to  see  his  lordship,  but 
without  effect  I  regret  to  say  (hear,  hear).  His  lordship 
said  it  would  not  be  convenient  for  him  to  see  us.  But  be- 
fore leaving  London  we  thought  it  light  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  object  we  had  in  view  in  visiting  London,, 
and  accordingly  to  write  to  him  on  the  subject  (hear,  hear). 
The  letter  was  dated  the  21th  March,  IS  id,  and  was  signed 
by  Mr.  Aspinall  Turner  and  myself.  The  followiLgis  a  copy 
of  the  letter: 

"  We  think  il  proper  that,  connected  as  you  are  v,  hh  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  you  should  be  informed  of  the  deep  interest  which 
is  felt,  both  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  in  the  speedy  parsing 
of  the  Customs  and  Corn  Importation  Bill,  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  desire  felt  that 
this  bill  should  become  the  law  of  the  land  is  almost  universal 
among  commercial  men  of  all  grades  of  political  opinion  in  the 
above  '.owns,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  boroughs ;  and  this 
desire  is  equally  felt  by  the  working  classes.  A  great  anxiety, 
ndwever,  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  as  to  the  delay  and  slow- 
progress  of  the  measure,  and  as  to  its  ultimate  success  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  We  feel,  therefore,  most  desirous  of  commu- 
nicating to  your  lordship  our  conviction  that  serious  conse- 
fjuences  are  likely  to  arise  from  such  a  fear  extending  auiong 
the  mercantile  houses  and  operatives  whom  they  employ." 

We  duly  reported  to  the  petitioners  of  Manchester,  the  result 
of  our  mission  to  Loudon.  A  committee  of  the  petitioners, 
consisting  of  the  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
other  inhabitants,  thought  it  right  that  another  application 
should  be  made  to  Lord  Stanley,  with  the  view  of  sending  a 
lnoi e  numerous  deputation  from  this  town  to  wait  upon  his 
lordship  at  Knowsley  during  the  Faster  recess  (hear,  hear). 
Mr.  Gardner,  as  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  lordship  on  the  subject,  with  a  copy  of  which 
letter  Mr.  Gardner  has  favoured  me,  aud  which  1  will  read 
lo  the  meeting : — 

"  My  Lord— As  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  at  a  large 
meeting  of  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  of  this 
district,  to  promote  tho  speedy  passing  of  the  tariff  measure 
now  before  Parliament,  I  am  requested  respectfully  to  solicit 
the  favour  of  an  interview- with  your  lordship  for  a  deputation 
consisting  of  gentlemen  deeply  interested  in  the  subject.  The 
deputation  from  the  committee  to  London  having  been  unable 
to  see  your  lordship,  in  consequence  of  your  lordship  s  beingso 
fully  occupied  with  Parliamentary  duties,  it  is  hoped  that  your 
lordship  will  now  be  able  to  giant  the  desired  interview. — I  am, 
my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  "Rout.  Gardner." 
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To  that  letter,  three  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Gardner  received 
the  following  reply : 

"  Knowsloy.  April 21,  1816. 

"  Sir — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  note,  requesting  an  inter- 
view  with  mo  on  tho  part  of  a  deputation  from  a  committee 
appointed  to  promote  tlie  speedy  passing  of  tlie  tariff  measures 
now  before  Paruaihent.  Entertaining  an  opinion  entirely  at 
variance  with  that  or  the  gentlemen  whom  you  represent,  as  to  tho 
policy  of  the  measures  inonestion.it  is  my  intention  to  givo 
them  a  decided  opposition  in  tue  House  of  Lords,  whenever 
they  may  reach  that  bodv  ;  but  I  have  no  control  whatever  over 
their  progress,  or  the  delay  of  their  progress,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  tin <  being  tlie  case,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  mo 
if  I  decline  Riving  tho  deputation  the  unnecessary  trouble  of 
calling  ficro  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview,  which  can  lead  to 
nothing— I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"R.  Gardner,  Esq!"  (Signed)         "  S  iaxi.kv." 

The  propriety  of  our  attempting  to  obtain  interviews  with 
Lord  Stanley  is,  as  I  think,  fairly  established  by  recent 
events  (hear,  hear).  We  find  that  his  lordship  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  leadership  of  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope  against  the 
commercial  measures  of  the  Government  (hear,  hear)  ;  and 
these  measures,  be  it  remembered,  are  eminently  qualified  to 
benefit  the  people,  his  fellow-subjects  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
Knowing  that  Lord  Stanley  is  a  resident  in  this  vast  indus- 
trial county,  we  have,  in  deference  to  him  and  to  his  posi- 
tion, thought  it  right  and  dutiful  to  make  n  proper  appeal  to 
his  lordship ;  and  we  had  thought  it  possible  he  would  be 
desirous  of  showing  courtesy  to  parties  among  whom  he  is 
residing — parties  who  have  increased  vastly,  his  personal  ira 
portance  (hear,  hear,  hear);  parties  who  have  contributed 
immensely  to  tlie  princely  revenues  of  the  house  of  Derby 
(hear,  hear).  Now,  gentlemen,  was  it  courtesy,  was  it  just, 
on  the  part  of  his  lordship,  to  refuse  an  interview  to  gentle- 
men who  merely  wished  to  furnish  him  with  such  evidence 
as  would  enable  him  to  form  it  sound  and  correct  opinion  on 
n  subject  which  would  be  brought  before  his  notice  in  the 
upper  house  (hear,  hear).  Wenn'd  his  lordship  simply  in  the 
position  of  a  hereditary  legislator,  willing  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  legislation  without  at  ti  e  same  time  being  willing 
to  receive  the  evidence  of  facts  by  which  he  should  be  ruled 
and  governed  in  the  exercise  of  his  legislative  functions 
(hear,  hear).  I  wish  to  say  nothing  which  may  be  consi- 
dered either  severe  or  disrespectful  to  Lord  Stanley.  But  I 
hope  he  may  be  disposed  to  reconsider  the  position  lie  has 
assumed,  and  that  instead  of  putting  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  wants,  to  the  interests,  and  the  comforts  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  ho  will  array  himself  on  their  side 
(hear,  hear)  ;  that  he  will  desert  the  banners  of  fancied  pro- 
tection and  of  monopoly  (loud  cries  of  "hear,  hear,  hear"), 
and  that  he  will  evince  some  community  of  feeling  with 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  (applause).  Hitherto  employ- 
ment has  been  continued  to  a  great  extent  in  this  district, 
I  believe,  in  the  confident  hope  that  the  measure  now  before 
Parliament,  if  passed  into  law,  will  bring  immediate  and  per- 
manent relief  to  the  trade  of  this  country,  and  to  the  trade 
of  Lancashire  in  particular  (loud  cheers).  And  I  have 
some  donbt  that,  to  n  very  great  extent,  the  labouring 
classes  are  leing  paid  at  the  present  time — more  especially 
those  in  connection  with  the  establishments  having  steam 
or  other  power  to  propel  them — I  have  some  doubt,  I  say, 
that  these  labouring  classes  are  being  paid  to  a  great  extent 
out  of  capital  (hear,  hear) — neither  out  of  mosey  received 
from  ordinary  sales,  nor  from  the  usual  resources  of  busi- 
ness, hut  clearly  out  of  the  capital,  which  I  fear  in  many 
instances  is  rapidly  diminishing  (hear).  We  see  that 
amongst  print  houses  of  the  first  importance  and  respectability 
many  of  them  have  thought  it  right  and  prudent  f>  suspend 
their  operations  altogether,  and  I  believe  that  some  most 
respectable  and  extensive  shippers  are  standing  almost 
totally  still  (hear,  hear).  We  know,  too,  that  the  haud- 
loom  weavers  are  unemployed  to  a  very  great  extent  (hear, 
hear),  and,  consequently,  distress  of  a  serious  character 
exists  among  that  very  depressed  body — a  body  depresse,! 
by  circumstances.  And  unless  some  step  in  the  direction 
of  right  and  justice  be  taken  by  the  legislature,  with  the 
view  of  supplying  the  wants  of  those  people,  I  see  nothing 
almost  but  annihilation  for  them  (hear,  hear).  And  I 
cannot  contemplate  without  great  fear  the  results  of  any 
disappointment  which  may  possibly  arise  from  the  com- 
mercial measures  now  before  Parliament  n»t  becoming  the 
law  of  the  land  (hear,  hear,  hear).  The  general  indications 
from  manufacture  and  commerce  are,  on  the  one  baud,  most 
depressing  and  discouraging,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  propositions  of  Government  were  realise  1,  I  believe 
tho  prospect  would  be  exceedingly  cheering  (loud  ap- 
plause). Perhaps  at  no  lime  has  greater  harmony 
existed  than  at  the  present  meeting  (hear,  hear);  The 
people  were  waiting  with  patience  (hear,  hear) — with  ex- 
treme patience  (hear,  hear) — and  I  believe  that  a  remedy 
for  many  of  the  evils  under  which  they  have  long  suffered 
-has  nt,  jrugth  been  proposed;  and  though  the  benefits  it 
will  confer  arc  not  to  be  immediately  realised,  it  is  yet  pro- 
spectively before  us  (hear,  hear) ;  and  if  it  can  he  attained 
it  will,  J  believe,  accomplish  all  that  which  those  who 
support  it  consider  it  capable  of  accomplishing  (loud  ap- 
plause). We  are  relying  on  tho  legislature,  under  the 
circumstances  upon  which  1  have  very  briefly  dilated,  believ- 
ing that  no  permanent  benefit  can  arise  to  the  circumstances 
of  distress  around  us  but  such  as  the  legislature  has  the 
power  of  giving.  And  1  look  forward  to  the  time  of  the  ob- 
lainment  of  something  like  Free  Trade,  when  the  people 
shall  receive  the  practical  advantage  of  those  further  moral 
improvements  and  changes  which  must  eventually  confer 
benefit  upon  the  labouring  classes,  and  in  fact  upon  the 
masses  of  our  fellow  countrymen  (applause).  And  I  believe 
that,  the  people,  instead  of  directing  their  attention  to  poli- 
tical subjects  fir  relief,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do, 
will  eventually  direct  their  attention  to  the  advance  of  social 
improvement,  when  they  will  endeavour  to  raise  themselves 
in  the  scale  of  civilisation  (hear).  And  they  will  succeed, 
for  there  is  an  elasticity  in  the  human  mind,  and  especially 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  that  gives  them  sen  room,  anil 
they  fear  no  danger  i  loud  applause  j. 

Mr.  Linvis  Williams'  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
petition. 

Mr.  Alderman  GUbbbkdbr  said  it  was  a  new  state  of 
things,  he  was  sure  they  would  all  say,  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  should  send  a  petition  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  present  on  Vvec  Trade  (hear,  hear)  ;  but  it 
was  one  which  he  believed  they  all  felt  would  be  tlie  best 
under  the  circumstances.  In  rising  to  second  the  motion 
lie  would  only  make  a  remark  or  two,  and  one  remark  was, 
i«ince  last  September  then:  had  been  no  good  business  done 
in  the  general  trade  of  this  town  (hear).  There  might  have 
been  particular  trades  which  were  an  exception;  but  if  they 
took  the  general  trade,  he  would  say,  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  there  had  been  very  little  indeed;  and  he 
thought  their  rulers  ought  to  know  the  condition  in  which 
they  were,  and  should  be,  unless  steps  were  taken  by  them 


to  enable  trade  to  right  itself  (cheers).  He  had  conversed 
with  several  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  doing  the  largest 
business  in  the  country  trade  and  w  ith  shipping  houses  that 
visited  this  market,  and,  one  end  all,  they  said  they  never 
had  so  bad  a  spring  trade.  For  eight  montl  s  and  a  half 
they  might  be  said  to  have  had  no  business,  end  were  wait- 
ing in  foild  hopes  that  the  passing  of  these  measures  by  Go- 
vernment would  liberate  com  from  the  bonded  Warehouses, 
and  afford  the  means  of  paying  fur  goods,  till  which  there 
could  be  no  prospect  of  improvement  (cheers).  Indeed, 
unless  something  of  that  kind  was  done,  he  was  persadded 
that  the  fears  of  the  chairman  were  within  the  mark,  and 
they  should  have  a  degree  of  excitement  that  would  tell  upon 
the  House  of  Lords.  Sorry  should  he  be  if  they  pu*  them 
selves  in  the  unenviable  position  of  first  saying,  "  there  is 
no  excitement  in  the  country,"  and  thus  compelling  excite- 
ment, and  then  say,  as  they  had  done  before,  "  we  are  not 
to  be  intimidated  into  a  course  by  clamour  out.  of  doors  " 
(hear,  hear).  He  hoped  a  wiser  course  would  he  adopted 
on  this  occasion,  and  with  these  remarks  he  would  second 
the  adoption  of  the  petition  (cheers). 

The  President  asked  if  any  gentleman  had  any  re- 
marks to  make  on  the  subject  before  he  put  the  motion? 

Mr.  HEN'rtY  Ashworth  did  not  know  how  far  in  a  false 
position  they  might  be  at  the  present  moment,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  anticipating  injury  to  the  Government  measure 
more  from  an  alarm  being  sounded  than  from  any  specific 
information,  or  from  any  real  position  which  had  yet  been 
taken  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  (hear,  hear).  In  the  present  position  of  affairs  it  would 
be  premature  for  them  to  array  their  strength  against  the  Op- 
ponents of  the  measure,  and  thus  be  said  to  become  the  ag- 
gressors. He  thought  they  had  great  reason  to  complain  of 
the  want  of  courtesy  of  a  nobleman  intimately  connected 
with  this  county  (hear,  beer ).  They  could  not  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  on  Saturday  last  his  lordship  and  sixty 
or  seventy  others  met  to  consider  what  desciiptiouof  obstruc- 
tion they  could  throw  in  the  way  of  the  passing  of  these 
measures  (hear,  hear).  There  was  obviously  something 
like  good  earnest  in  the  course  he  was  taking,  and  quite  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  this  body  in  considering  what  was  the 
course  they  should  adopt,  if  it  were  attempt!  d  to  put  into  ex- 
ecution that  which  was  thus  threatened.  When  they  came 
to  look  at  the  advantages  likely  to  result  f. om  the  passing  of 
these  measures,  there  was  no  party  in  this  country — there 
was  no  part  of  the  world — that  was  not  intimately  connected 
with  the  interests  involved  in  them  (applause).  And  if  they 
were  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  their  being  adopted,  they  had 
only  to  refer  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 
They  might  also  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  representative  por- 
tion of  the  Government  had  responded  to  the  feeling  out  of 
doors,  that  they  had  no!  only  the  guarantee  Of  public  opinion, 
but  that  that  opinion  had  been  acted  upon  by  one  branch  of  the 
legislature.  They  had  tolerated  up  to  the  present  period 
a  description  of  legislation  which  had  been  based  per- 
manently on  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  and  they  bad 
tolerated  it  up  to  the  time  when  toleration  of  it  might 
become  matter  of  consideration  ( hear,  hear).  He  believed 
they  were  most  of  them  willing  to  defer  the  political 
government  of  this  country  to  the  hands  of  those  in 
whom  it  had  been  vested,  so  long  as  they  might  be  willing 
to  derive  from  the  country  a  practical  acquaintance  with  its 
opinions,  and  to  be  guided  in  legislating  by  the  result 
of  those  practical  opinions ;  but  when  those  who  opposed 
these  measures  refused  to  receive  the  opinion  of  practical 
men,  when  they  met  together  to  Co-operate  against  the 
interest  of  every  class  of  society,  it  behoved  them  to  con- 
sider  in  what  way  we  should  deal  with  such  an  obstructive 
body  if  they  persevered  in  the  course  they  had  been 
talcing  (applause).  It  was  not  for  him  to  consider  what 
might  be  done  under  the  guidance  of  mind  such  as  had 
raised  this  country  to  its  present  commercial  eminence, 
nor  what  should  be  done  by  the  influence  and  power  of  a 
body  wMi  200,000/.  at  their  command.  lie  believed  they 
might  safely  leave  any  antagonism  of  class  interests  iu 
the  hands  of  those  wdio  had  undertaken  to  conduct  the 
opiuion  of  the  country  iu  reference  to  this  question — he 
meant  the  Anti-Corn Law  League  (cheers).  With  be- 
coming courtesy  to  the  measures  of  the  ministry,  and  with 
a  feeling  of  unwillingness  to  disturb  an  extensive  and  well- 
considered  act  of  justice,  the  League  had  refrained  for 
months  past  from  parading  before  the  public  their  opinions 
and  the  means  they  had  of  earning  out  their  ends:  but  it 
was  not  for  him  to  consider  how  long  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  that  body  would  be  allowable  in  reference  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  opponents  of  this  measure  (hear,  hear). 
He  would  rather  !ea\e  the  question  of  antagonism  and  class 
against  class  to  be  taken  up  by  some  other  body,  and  on  some 
other  occasion,  than  enter  upon  it  here;  but  he  believed  that 
if  a  conflict  of  opinion  were  to  be  undertaken,  the  event 
would  be  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  estimation  of  that 
house  which  was  now  placed  beside  the  Thames  (applause 
and  laughter). 

Mr.  Alderman  Brooks  humorously  referred  to  the  silenc- 
ing of  Lord  Stanley  by  the  TambofF  exhibition  at  Lancaster, 
noil  his  repeated  disagreement  with  the  various  governments 
and  parties  with  which  he  had  acted,  and  likened  him  to  what 
in  Lancashire  is  called  a  "self  acting  mule." 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chamber  then  separated. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  petition : 

"That  your  petitioners  have  seen  with  satisfaction  that  a 
bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  importation  of  com  has 
been  passed  by  the  honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is 
now  under  tho  consideration  of  your  right  honourable  house. 

"That  in  thus  expressing  their  satisfaction,  your  petitioners 
regretfully  avow  that  it  is  lstlicr  i  :  the  pi  uicip'e  on  whrh  this 
and  the  other  commercial  measures  introduced  into  the  legisla- 
ture by  her  Majesty's  Government,  are  founded,  than  to  the 
manner  in  which  that  principle  carried  out.  that  their  ap- 
proval extends ;  they  would  have  preferred  that  the  change  from 
ail  unjust  and  unwise  policy,  to  one  which  they  regard  as  the 
harbinger  of  peace  and  blessings,  not  only  to  this  country  but  to 
the  whole  human  race,  should  La vo  been  foil  and  immediate, 
ami  not  partial  and  deferred;  ami  your  petitioners  still  regret 
that  this  course  has  not  been  pursued,  inasmuch  as  this  great 
and  inevitable  change  could  never  bo  made  with  less  disturb- 
ance to  existing  interest-,  than  at  the  present  time. 

"  That  the  progress  the  questions  to  which  your  petitioners 
refer  have  made  in  tho  minds  of  the  reflective  and  intelligent  of 
all  classes,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  recite  at  length  tho 
grounds  on  which  the  fixed  opinions  of  your  petitioners  are 
based,  but  they  feel  themselves  bound  to  stale  most  energeti- 
cally to  your  right  honourable  hoiue  that  (be  tediouR  delay 
which  has  intervened  between  the  introduction  of  tho  measures 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  present  time,  though 
useful  iu  having  afforded  opportunities  for  discussions  which 
have  more  (irmly  cemented  the  determination  of  tho  people, 
lias  yet  been  attended  by  many  evils:  tho  transition  oven  from 
on  unwise  to  a  wise  course  of  legislation  must  necessarily  bo 
accompanied  by  a  state  of  uncertainty  in  commercial  transac  ■ 
tions,  so  that  the  period  of  such  transition  should  at  all  times 
be  as  thort  as  possible. 


"  In  the  present  instance,  a  degree  of  embarrassment  has 
been  hitherto  patiently  endured  by  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this  district,  which  cannot 
be  much  longer  supported,  and  which  would  lung  ere  this  have 
caused  distress  ami  loss  of  employment  to  our  labouring  classes, 
had  not  the  certainty  of  a  favourablo  change  from  the  passing 
of  tho  measure,  now  before  your  right  honourable  bouse, 
cheered  and  sustained  their  employers. 

!'  Approving,  therefore,  of  tho  principle  on  which  the  great 
and  beneficial  measures  of  her  Majesty's  Government  aro 
founded,  but  retaining  their  regret  at  the  application  of  that 
principle  as  not  beingmade  full  and  immediate,  your  petitioners 
humbly  but  firmly  pray  that  your  right  lion,  house  would  pass 
the  bill  as  sent  up  by  the  Commons  in  all  its  integrity,  in  order 
that  an  easy  and  wise  settlement  of  this  all-important  qu<  stiob. 
may  relieve  commerce  and  industry  from  an  embarrassment, 
and  the  people  from  a  suppressed  excitement,  not  the  less  reso- 
lute because  momentarily  to  lie  suppressed,  and  which, if  longer 
continued,  threaten  combinedly  immediate  and  fearful  conse- 
quences."   


REPRESENTATION  OF  ORKNEY  AND 

SHETLAND. 
The  following  requisition,  beaiing  the  signatures  of  the 

senior  magistrate  of  Lerwick,  and  a  large  majority  of  all  the 
electors  who  could  be  conveniently  communica'ed  with,  has 
been  addressed  to  Mr.  Arthur  Anderson,  of  London  : 
TO  ARTHUR  ANDERSON,  KSQ„  LONDON. 

Sin. — Believing  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  is  tn  event 
not  unlikely  to  occur  soon,  we  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
soliciting  that  you  will  stand  as  a  Parliamentary  candidate  for 
this  county,  convinced  that  both  on  public  and  private  grounds 
no  more  eligible  person  could  possibly  be  found  to  represent  its 
interests  in  Parliament. 

It  is  known  to  us,  and  we  have  no  doubt  to  most  of  tho  in- 
habitants of  these  islands,  that  you  are,  and  hove  always  been, 
a  staunch  and  zealous  supporter  of  liberal  political  opinions, 
and  of  the  great  principles  of  Free  Trade.  Those  principles, 
long  recognised  by  the  ablest  political  economists  and  the  most 
enlightened  statesmen  as  just  iu  themselvesaud  essential  to  tho 
prosperity  of  a  commercial  pud  maritime  state  liko  Great 
Britain,  have,  at  length,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  and  obloquy, 
forced  themselves  upon  the  conviction  of  tlie  greatest,  and  most 
influential  public  men  of  onr  time,  without  reference  to  party 
connexions  or  previous  opinions. 

Their  ultimate  triumph,  therefore,  we  conceive,  to  be  certain. 
Still  the  crisis  is  an  important  one;  and  unless  men  of  liberal 
views  and  business  habits  be  returned  to  Parliament,  the  sue- 
cessful  issue  of  the  struggle,  and  its  consequent  benefit,  may  bo 
deferred  at  least  for  a  time,  to  the  great  ileti  inu-nt  of  the  trade 
of  the  countiy  and  danger  of  its  peoeo.  But,  sir.  in  addition  to 
these  public  motives,  wo  confess  we  are  actuated  by  more  pri- 
vato  and  local  considerations.  You  are  a  nat  ive  of  the  county, 
and  entertain  towards  it,  as  you  have  often  already  shown,  those 
feelings  of  interest  and  goodwill  which  it  is  natural  for  every 
man  to  bear  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  Its  resources  and  capa- 
bilities, as  well  as  its  wants,  can  lie  understood  by  none  better 
than  by  yourself;  and  when  wo  reflect  that  it  is  by  your  own 
energy  and  ability  that  too  have  been  placed  in  Ibo  position 
which  you  now  occupy,  »  j  feel  satisfied  that  (w  ithout  disparage- 
ment tii  any),  no  one  has  yet  represented  it  more  capable  of  de- 
veloping the  one  or  of  supplying  the  other.  With  these  senti- 
ments we.  therefore,  would  now  respectfully  invite  you,  in  the 
event  of  the  contemplated  dissolution  of  Parliament,  to  come 
forw  ard  as  a  candidate,  when  we  pledge  ourselves  to  support  you 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power. 

Lerwick,  20th  April,  lKltV 

In  consequence  of  the  above  requisition,  Mr.  Anderson 
has  issued  the  following  Address  to  the  constituency  : 

TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  ORKNEY 
AND  SHETLAND. 

Gentlemen,- — A  requisition  to  become  a  candidate  for  tho 
representation  of  your  county  in  the  next  Parliament  bns  been 
addressed  to  me  by  a  numerous  and  respectable  portion  of  your 
body;  and  I  am  informed  that  tho  sentiments  and  wish  therein 
expressed  are  participated  by  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the 
constituency,  who  had  not  an  opportunity  of  appending  their 
names  to  the  requisition. 

Feelings  of  personal  respect  towards  your  present  repre- 
sentative would  have  prevented  me  from  taking,  of  my  ow  n 
accord,  any  steps  tending  to  interfere  with  bis  relations  with 
you,  in  the  event  of  bis  wishing  to  represent  the  county  iu 
another  Parliament.  But  I  feel  that  I  should  respond  very  un- 
worthily to  the  spontaut-ous  call  which  has  been,  in  such  grati- 
fying temis,  made  on  me,  were  I  to  permit  considerations  of  a. 
merely  personal  nature  to  deter  me  from  affording  to  you  tbi 
opportunity  of  selecting  liy  whom  you  will  be  represented.  I 
therefore  place  my  humble  services  at  your  disposal,  ond'houtd 
it  be  your  pleasure,  when  the  time  arrives,  to  confer  upon  mo 
the  honourable  post  of  your  representative,  I  will  make  it  my 
endeavour  to  repay  so  great  a  mark  of  your  confidence  by  de- 
voting my  best  energies  to  the  highly  responsible  duties  Which 
it  involves,  and  by  the  most  earnest  and  active  ell'orts  to  promote 
your  general,  local,  and  individual  interests,  by  every  legitimate 
means  iu  my  power. 

My  political  opinions  are,  1  believe,  not  unknown  to  most  of 
you.  I  have  always  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  a  zealous 
though  humble  advocate  of  the  relief  of  commerce  and  industry 
from  all  injurious  restrictions;  and,  especially,  from  such  as 
tend  to  limit  the  supply  and  enhance  the  cost  of  the  first  neces 
saries  of  life.  An  important  approximation  to  tie-  giving  effect 
to  the  great  principles  of  commercial  freedom  is,  I  trust,  0n  the 
eve  of  accomplishment  in  the  measure  now  before  Parliament. 
But  much  will  still  remain  to  be  dona  in  the  reformation  of  our 
fiscal  syst  m  requiring  the  exertions  iu  the  legislature  of  prac- 
tical men. 

I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the  extension  of  state  endowments 
to  the  Roman  Caihol'c  priesthood 

And  in  regard  to  other  points  of  public  polity,  I  may  describe 
myself  as  a  constitutional  reformer.— that  is.  by  a  timely  cor- 
rection of  such  defects  and  abuses  as  are  found  to  be  practically 
injurious  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  I  would  the  more 
firmly  consolidate  and  perpetuate  our  otherwise  excellent  con- 
stitution. 

I  am  unfettered  by  any  party  ties,  and  will  support  good,  and 
oppose  bad  measures,  without  regard  to  who  may  originate 

them. 

For  a  guarantee  of  an  active  and  vigilant  attention  to  the  local 
interests  of  the  comity,  I  trust,  I  need  only  appeal  to  my  pan 
and  not  unsuccessful  exertions  to  improve  its  trade  and  indus. 

trial  resources. 

1  hope  to  be  able  to  take  an  opportunity  ero  long  of  personally 
ascertaining  the  general  sentiments  of  the  constituency  as  to 
my  eligibility  to  become  their  Parliamentary  representative. 

And  in  the  meantime.  Gentlemen,  I  remain,  your  faithful 
servant,  countryman,  and  sincere  well-wisher, 

London,  Mav,  1S16.  Artuub  Anderson. 


Hise  tx  Farm  Rents. — Occasional  notices  have  appeared 
of  late  of  farms  out  of  lease  being  re-let  at  an  advance  of 
rent;  but  we  have  now  to  announce  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  the  late  improvements  in  agriculture, 
and  the  expectations  entertained  of  its  continuance  on  the 
part  of  the  tenantry,  in  the  case  of  the  large  and  fine  Farm 
of  Mains  of  Klclio.  This  Farm,  which  is  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tny,  about  four  miles  below  Perth.  The  lease,  which  has 
just  expired,  was  one  of  nineteen  yeors'  duration,  and  tit  an 
average  of  the  Bars  prices  for  that  period,  the  rent  has  been 
about  000/.  per  annum.  At  the  same  average  the  new  rent, 
which  is  to  be  partly  money  mid  partly  .grain,  will  reach 
nearly  to  lOOOi.!  and  has  been  token  by  no  inexperienced 
and  rash  farmer  but  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
agricultural  families  iu  the  country. — Perth  Courier. 
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This  Life  and  Times  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Grattan. 
By  liis  Sou,  Henry  Grattan,  Esq.,  M.P.  Lon- 
don, Column.  (Second  Notice.) 
In  our  preceding  notice,  we  mentioned  tlie  se- 
cession of  Mr.  Grattan  and  a  body  of  his  friends 
from  the  Irish  Parliament,  as  evidence  of  their  opi- 
nion that  the  Irish  Legislature  was  inadequate  to 
the  task  of  governing  the  country.  Of  this  fact 
every  statesman  must  have  been  convinced  who  at- 
tended to  the  practical  wurking  of  the  Irish  admi- 
nistration. A  rebellion  was  provoked  by  a  scries 
of  atrocities,  compared  with  which  the  conduct  of 
the  Russians  in  Poland,  of  tlie  Turks  in  Greece,  or 
even  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  might  be  quoted  as 
examples  of  leniency ;  and  these  measures  were  de- 
fended in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  ministe- 
rial measure  as  judicious  means  to  make  the  insur- 
rection prematurely  explode.  An  undisciplined 
army,  which  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  declared  to  be 
so  demoralised  as  to  be  formidable  to  everybody  but 
the  enemy,  was  let  loose  at  free  quarters  upon  tlie 
peasantry  ;  a  bigoted  yeomanry,  taught  that  their 
personal  and  party  ascendancy  was  at  stake,  was 
hounded  on,  not  by  the  Government,  but  by  the 
local  magistracy,  and  all  the  excesses  they  com- 
mitted were  sanctioned  by  the  local  legislature.  A 
schoolmaster,  named  Wright,  was  seized  by  Judkin 
Fitzgerald,  the  high  sheriff  of  Tipperary.  A  letter 
of  introduction  from  a  French  royalist  was  fouudin 
his  pocket,  but  the  sheriff,  being  ignorant  of  French, 
wisely  concluded  that  everything  written  in  that 
language  must  be  treasonable,  and  ordered  Wright 
to  he  flogged  in  order  to  extort  a  confession.  The 
unfortunate  man  had  received  five  hundred  lashes, 
when  an  officer  came  up  who  could  read  French ; 
to  him  Fitzgerald  showed  the  note,  and  its  innocent 
nature  was  explained.  Wright  brought  an  action 
against  the  sheriff,  and  recovered  damages;  but 
as  other  victims  threatened  to  seek  similar  redress, 
the  Irish  Parliament  passed  an  Act  of  Indemnity, 
and  we  shall  extract  a  few  specimens  of  the  outrages 
thus  solemnly  sanctioned  by  a  "native"  legis- 
lature. 

"  TLe  case  of  Matthew  Scott,  tried  in  1109  before  Mr. 
Justice  Kelly,  at  Clonmel,  is  also  illustrative  of  the  character 
of  the  laws,  and  of  the  temper  of  those  who  administered 
them.  Scott  was  a  wealthy  and  respectable  inhabitant  of 
Clonmel — a  man  of  large  property,  and  high  repute  ;  he  was 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  (totally  false)  of  sending  pikes  in 
Lis  boats  that  went  laden  with  com.  Judkin  Fitzgerald 
refused  no  less  a  sum  than  100,OCO/.  bail  for  him !  and  when 
applied  to,  swore  '  By  God  he  shall  not  be  brought  to  trial F 
However,  after  much  intercession  in  his  favour,  be  was  let 
out  of  jail  ou  giving  bail  in  the  amount  of  20,000/.:  an  action 
was  brought  against  Fitzgerald,  who  relied  on  the  indemnity 
act,  protecting  those  who  had  acted  since  the  23th  of 
October,  1708,  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  Captain  Jephson,  who 
commanded  a  corps  of  yeomanry  iu  the  county,  was  examined 
on  the  trial,  and  swore  that  the  conduct  of  Fitzgerald  was 
the  most  infamous  he  e\ er  witnessed,  and  such  as  if  per- 
severed in  would  assuredly  rtfiu  the  country:  that  he  had 
persecuted  iu  a  most  oppressive  and  cruel  manner,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Wells,  who  was  perfectly  innocent,  and  what 
Fitzgerald  had  stated  was  utterly  false  ;  the  jury,  houever, 
found  a  verdict  for  Fitzgerald. 

"Another  case  was  that  of  Doyle,  merchant  and  cloth 
manufacturer,  of  Canick  ;  it  occurred  in  1798,  but  the  trial 
did  not  take  place  till  1801.  Doyle  had  been  arrested  by 
Fitzgerald,  tied  up,  and  Hogged ;  he  could  not  endure  the 
torture,  and  after  100  lashes  he  fainted.  He  was  guilty  of 
no  offence,  and  accordingly  brought  an  action.  Fitzgerald 
defended  himself ;  and  in  his  speech  disclosed  some  of  his 
enormities,  in  which  he  seemed  to  glory.  He  stated,  as  a. 
proof  of  his  services,  that  he  hod  arrested  a  Mr.  O'Brien, 
(whom  he  called  colonel  of  the  united  party,)  to  have  liim 
flogged.  O'Brien  made  an  excuse  to  retire,  as  he  wanted  to 
shave  himself,  and  pretending  to  do  so,  he  cut  his  throat  to 
avoid  the  liorror  and  ignominy  of  the  torture.  This  act 
Fitzgerald  gravely  advanced  as  a  defence  to  the  action  !  He 
then  gave  a  catalogue  of  the  tortures  he  had  inflicted:  he 
bad  flogged  many  men  on  the  10th  of  May,  at  Neuagh  ;  ou 
the  2-3rd  he  had  Hogged  a  Mr.  Fox,  whom  he  called  a  general ; 
a  Mr.  Quiun,  whom  he  called  a  colonel ;  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Kearey,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wells,  a  yeoman  in 
Captain  Jepbson's  corps ;  that  Capt.  Jephson  had  threatened 
lie  would  get  his  men  to  fire  on  him,  but '  I  defied  him,  and 
flogged  Wells  and  two  more  men,  though  they  were  all 
IBnocent  ! !' — these  were  his  words  ;  and  it  was  for  this 
man  that  the  Attorney-General  Toler  (afterwards  Lord 
Jiorbiyy)  got  the  indemnity  bill  passed. 

"  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  Lord  Clare,  Lord 
Camden,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  denied  such  acts  of  torture  had  been 
used.  Lord  Camden,  in  his  speech  in  the  English  House  of 
Lords  was  express  ou  this  point, saying,  'nothing  more  than 
necessary  wot  resorted  to;'  but  here  appears  the  naked  fact, 
proved  by  their  friend  and  protege,  the  man  for  whom  was 
passed  this  very  indemnity  bill ;  here  he  comes  forth,  avow- 
ing and  glorying  in  the  fact,  and  adding  this  very  remarkable 
note  and  comment,  'that  he  flogged  them,  though 
they  were  all  innocent  !'  But  another  circumstance 
appeared  on  this  trial :  a  disclosure  was  made  which  brings 
the  guilt  nearer  to  head-quarters.  In  his  defence,  Fitzgerald 
produced  a  letter,  addressed  to  him,  and  signed  by  William 
Bagwell,  '  Brigade  Major,'  dated  Oth  June,  1798,— a 
military  man,  and  then  in  the  employment  of  Government: 
in  thi*  letter,  Bagwell  informed  Fitzgerald, '  that  if  he  found 
any  good  to  arise  from  fighting,  he  might  cio  on  with  it,  but 
let  it  not  rrinh  my  ears  !  !'  Well  might  Lord  Camden  say 
he  knew  nothing  of  flogging.  The  evidence  given  on  this 
trial  also,  by  Captain  Jephson,  is  too  important  to  be  omitted, 
and  serves  to  lift  up  the  veil  from  the  entire  scene  of  these 
sanguinary  Government  orgies:  he  swears,  'I  wrote  to 
Government  for  troops,  for  two  reasons;  1st,  because  I 
thought  from  Fitzgerald's  conduct  no  loyal  yeoman  would 
bear  arms ;  this  I  feared  from  the  despair  manifested  by  the 


inhabitants  of  the  country  on  hearing  of  the  flogging  }  2nd!y, 
I  was  afraid  th-ii  nut  onfy  the  yeomen  would  nut  bear  arms, 
but  that  the  cruelty  exercised  in  inflicting  the  torture  would 
infuse  a  spirit  oj  disloyalty  into  the  most  loyal,  and  con- 
sequently encourage  the  most  disaffected.  /  am  of  opinion 
that  Sheriff  Fitzgerald's  conduct  was  calculated  to  promote 
rebellion  ;  for  had  it  not  been  for  my  being  possessed  with 
superior  information,  the  oath  of  allegiance  1  had  taken,- the 
property  1  had  in  the  country,  and  my  being  a  captain  of  a 
yeomanry  corps,  /  would ,nn  seeing  such  wanton  cruelty, have 

joined  tlie  rebels  !' 

"  Lord  Avonniore,  in  charging  the  jury  said,  'Before  the 
indemnity  acts  passed,  no  damages  you  could  give  would  be 
too  great,  but  if  under  these  acts  you  believe  the  defendant 
was  forced,  through  imperious  necessity,  to  commit  this 
abominable  outrage  aguiujt  the  plaintilf,  (a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged loyalty)  you  are  bound  to  find  for  trim:  the  infonna 
tiou  he  acted  on  he  has  told  you  was  that  of  a  vile,  perjured, 
and  infamous  iujbnncr,  and  this  tun  not  upon  oath!  To 
render  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  of  any  avail,  you  must  find 
that  the  defendant  acted  maliciously,  and  not  with  the  intent 
of  suppressing  the  Rebellion,  or  of  serving  the  state;  such 
are  the  words  of  the  Act,  which  places  an  insuperable  bar 
between  injury  mid  redress, and  sets  all  equity  and  justice  at 
defiance.1'  at  the  same  time  he  dashed  the  Act  upon  the 
cushion,  and  threw  himself  back  on  the  bench.  The  Jury 
acquitted  Fitzuerald  !  I  upon  which  he  took  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  man  he  had  so  Hogged,  and  recovered 
damages  against  him  to  the  amount  of  as  by  the  law 

a  verdict  for  defendant  saddled  the  plaintiff  with  double 
costs." 

There  were  but  two  courses  open  to  the  English 
Government:  they  must  cither  have  delivered  over 
the  Irish  people  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  Orange 
ascendancy,  or  procured  for  that  people  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  Parliament  by  the  Act  of  Union. 
In  fact,  the  Orangemen  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
Union,  which  they  clearly  foresaw  would  lead  to  the 
extinction  of  their  exclusive  privileges  of  misgovern- 
ment;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy and  a  large  portion  of  the  laity  materially  as- 
sisted in  accomplishing  the  measure.  They  subse- 
quently became  repealers,  not  because  the  Union 
was  bad  in  itself,  but  because  the  promises  made  to 
them  were  violated  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of 
George  III.  to  the  concessions  proposed  by  his  mi- 
nistry.   Mr.  Grattan  says : 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Catholics  wereiutention- 
a'ly  and  basely  deceived,  and  that  Lord  Cornwallis  was  the 
dirt  ct  participator  in  the  fraud  appears  from  the  following 
facts,  which  are  here  giveu  as  they  were  narrated  by  one  of 
the  parties  concerned  in  the  transaction,  aiid  who  was  de- 
sirous that  they  should  be  known.  Mr.  Bobert  Johnson 
voted  for  the  Union  and  was  created  judge  :  he  favoured  the 
Catholics,  and  thought  they  had  been  deceived  at  the  Union. 
Under  these  impressions  he  stated  to  the  Author,  in  1810, 
the  following  occurrence  : — That  he  was  one  of  twenty-five 
members  in  the  Lower  House  who  had  agreed  that  they 
would  oppose  the  Union  if  they  found  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  hostile  to  it,  anil  that  they  would  vote  for 
the  measure  if  the  Roman  Catholics  were  friendly  to  it ; 
that,  as  the  Catholics  constituted  the  majority  of  the  popular 
tiou,  their  wishes  on  a  subject  iu  which  they  were  so  deeply 
interested  would  guide  them,  and  that  their  numbers 
(twenty  five)  were  certain  to  turn  the  scale  on  a  dhisiou. 
Lord  Cornwallis  sent  for  Johnson,  and  he  went  to  the  castle, 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  twenty-five,  and  Lord  Cornwallis 
declared  that  they  were  mistaken  in  their  opinion  as  to  the 
Catholic  resistance;  that  'they  were  betrayed  by  the 
Catholics,"  (such  were  the  words)  for  that  the  Catholics  would 
not  bold  out  in  opposition  to  the  measure.  The  party  took 
the  assurance  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  they  believed  his 
statement,  and  thus  (said  Johnson)  we  were  dissolved." 

It  is  an  error  to  say  that  the  Catholics  were 
intentionally  deceived.  We  learn  from  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  letters  and  diaries,  that  Pitt  had  no  reason 
to  anticipate  the  king's  opposition,  and  that  his 
Majesty's  latent  prejudices  were  only  worked  up  to 
obstinacy  by  the  intrigues  of  a  section  of  the  Cabinet 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  late  Lord  Auckland. 
Had  emancipation  accompanied  the  Union,  that 
measure  would  have  been  complete ;  but  so  long  as 
emancipation  was  delayed,  the  Union  was  imperfect; 
it  existed  only  in  name. 

A  stronger  case  for  a  Union  could  hardly  have 
been  made  out  than  that  which  Grattan  himself 
established  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Cony,  one  of  the 
most  terrible  pieces  of  invective  existing  in  any 
language. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentlemen  says  I  fled  from  the 
country  after  exciting  rebellion,  and  that  I  have  returned  to 
raise  another.  No  such  thing.  The  charge  is  false.  The 
civil  war  had  not  commenced  when  I  left  the  kingdom,  and 
I  could  not  have  returned  without  taking  a  part.  On  the 
one  side  tliere  was  the  camp  of  the  rebel,  on  the  other  the 
camp  of  the  minister,  a  greater  traitor  than  that  rebel.  The 
stronghold  of  the  constitution  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
I  agree  that  the  rebel  who  rises  against  the  Government 
should  have  suffered  ;  but  I  missed  ou  the  scaffold  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  Two  desperate  parties  were  in  arms 
against  the  constitution.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
belonged  to  one  of  these  parties,  and  deserved  death.  I 
could  not  join  the  rebel — I  could  not  join  the  Government — 
I  could  not  join  torture — I  could  not  join  half-hanging — I 
could  not  join  free  quarter — I  could  take  part  with  neither. 
I  was  therefore  absent  from  a  scene  where  I  could  not  be 
active  without  self-reproach,  nor  indifferent  with  safety. 

"Many  honourable  gentleman  thought  diftereutlv  from 
me.  1  respect  their  opinions,  but  I  keep  my  own  ;  and  I 
think  now,  as  I  thought  then,  that  the  treason  of  the 
Minister  against  Die  liberties  of  the  people  was  infinitely 
worse  than  the  rebellion  of  the  people  against  the  Minister. 

"  I  have  returned,  not,  as  the  right  honourable  member 
said,  to  raise  another  storm ;  I  bave  returned  to  discharge 
an  honourable  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  country  that  con- 
ferred a  great  reward  for  past  services,  which,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  was  not  greater  than  my  desert.  I  have  returned  to 
protect  that  constitution,  of  which  1  was  the  parent  and  the 
founder,  from  the  assassination  of  such  men  as  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  and  bis  unworthy  associates.  They 


are  corrupt,  they  are  seditious,  and  they.atthis  verymoment, 
are  iu  a  conspiracy  against  their  country,  I  have  returned 
to  refute  a  libel,  us  false  as  it  is  malicious,  given  to  the 
public  under  the  appellation  of  a  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Lords.  Here,  1  stand,  ready  for  Impeachment  or  trial. 
I  dare  accusal  ion.  1  defy  the  honourable  gentleman.  I 
defy  the  Government.  I  defy  their  whole  phalanx  ;  let  them 
come  forth.  I  tell  the  Ministers  I  will  neither  give  thun 
quarter  nor  take  it.  I  am  iiere  to  lay  the  shattered  remains 
of  my  constitution  on  the  floor  of  this  house  iu  defence  of 
the  liberties  of  my  country." 

Now  in  the  beat  of  debate  it  might  be  allowable 
to  speak  of  "  the  treason  of  the  Minister  against  the 
liberties  of  tlie  people  ;"  but  iu  sober  truth,  all  the 
atrocities  which  Mr.  Grattan  enumerated  were  not 
merely  sanctioned  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  in 
many  cases  extorted  from  the  ministry  by  the  ma- 
jority of  that  Parliament.  So  far  as  tlie  Government 
had  free  power  of  action,  it  interfered  on  the  side  of 
mercy;  and  it  had  to  exert  all  its  influence  to  pre- 
vent an  Orange  Parliament  from  giving  martial 
law  a  retrospective  effect,  and  butchering  at  onco 
all  the  State  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  into 
custody.  Grattan  then  in  effect  declared  that  no 
true  patriot  could  join  either  the  Parliament  or  the 
people,  and  from  this  it  clearly  followed  that  the 
existing  state  of  things  must  have  terminated  either 
in  a  peaceful  union  or  a  sanguinary  revolution.  In 
the  last  speech  which  Grattan  made  on  the  question 
he  points  to  a  defect  in  the  terms  of  union,  which  has 
not  yet  been  adequately  remedied. 

"  The  cry  of  the  connection  will  not  in  the  end  avail 
against  the  principles  of  liberty.  Connection  is  a  wise  and 
profound  policy  ;  but  connection  without  an  Irish  Parliament 
is  connection  without  its  own  principle,  without  analogy  of 
condition,  without  the  pride  of  honour  that  should  attend 
it,  is  innovation,  is  peril,  is  subjugation — not  connection. 

"  The  cry  of  disaffection  will  not  in  the  end  avail  against 
the  principle  of  liberty. 

"  Identification  is  a  solid  and  imperial  maxim,  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom — necessary  for  that  of  empire ; 
hut  without  union  of  hearts— with  a  separate  Government 
and  without  a  separate  Parliament — identification  is  extinc- 
tion, is  dishonour,  is  conquest — not  identification. 

"  Yet  I  do  not  give  up  the  country ;  I  see  her  iu  a  swoon, 
but  she  is  not  dead.  Though  in  her  tomb  she  lies  helpless 
and  motionless,  still  there  is  ou  her  lips  a  spirit  of  life,  and 
on  her  cheek  a  glow  of  beauty. 

'  Thou  art  not  conquered  ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  on  thy  lips  and  in  thy  checks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advuueed  there.' 

"  Yv  hile  a  plank  of  the  vessel  sticks  together,  I  will  not 
leave  her.  Let  the  courtier  present  his  flimsy  sail,  and 
carry  the  light  bark  of  his  faith  with  every  new  breath  of 
■wind — I  will  remain  anchored  here,  with  fidelity  to  tL*6 
fortunes  of  my  country,  faithful  to  her  freedom — faithful  to 
her  fall ! !" 

The  continuation  of  a  separate  Government  in 
Ireland  after  the  Parliaments  had  been  united,  was 
a  palpable  blunder ;  but  it  was  to  some  extent 
rendered  necessary  by  the  long  delay  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  Tlie  want  of  uniform  legislation  in 
the  two  countries,  the  excitement  of  religious  differ- 
ences when  a  cry  was  necessary  to  support  the 
exigencies  of  parties,  the  appeals  made  to  English 
and  Protestant  prejudices  against  "  aliens  in  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  blood,"  and  the  limitations 
maintained  on  electoral  and  municipal  lights  in 
Ireland,  are  the  real  causes  of  the  present  popularity 
of  the  Pepeal  cry.  The  experiment  of  a  real  Union 
has  never  yet  been  tried,  for  there  can  be  no  iden- 
tity of  nations  without  an  identity  of  legislation. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  mulice  which  the  agents 
in  the  misgovernmcnt  of  Ireland  manifested  to  the 
only  Irish  statesman  who  ventured  to  expose  their 
malpractices,  was  exhibited  by  the  notorious 
Giftard,  (father  of  the  Editor  of  the  Standard  J  at 
the  Dublin  election  of  1802 : 

"  When  Mr.  Grattan  presented  himself  to  vote  for  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington,  Mr.  Giffard  objected  to  his  competency, 
as  having  been  disfranchised  by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
in  1708.  The  rival  candida:es  disclaimed  any  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  an  illiberal  advautage.  Mr.  Grattan's 
competency  was,  however,  established,  inasmuch  as  the  act 
of  disfranchisement  was  not  recorded  in  the  original  hall, 
and  his  name  still  stood  on  the  records  of  the  town  clerk's 
office.  Before  Mr.  Grattau  voted,  he  thus  forcibly  expressed 
his  feelings  on  Mr.  Giffard's  objection ;  to  which  no  reply 
was  attempted  by  the  objector,  or  any  of  his  Orange  asso- 
ciates. '  The  objection  comes  from  the  hired  fraducer  of  his 
country,  the  excommunicated  of  his  fellow  citizens,  the 
uupunished  ruffian,  the  bigoted  agitator,  the  regal  rebel.  In 
the  city  a  firebrand,  in  the  courts  a  liar,  iuthe  stieets  a  bully, 
and  in  the  field  a  coward.'  " 

In  the  close  of  1803,  Mr.   Grattan  wrote  a 
valuable  letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox ;  it  is  a  „ 
valuable  state-paper,  and  clearly  points  out  the 
means  by  which  alone  the  Union  could  have  been 
perfected. 

"  Stradbally,  Dec.  12th,  1S03. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — Your  idea  is  reducible  to  two  questions — ■ 
whether  a  better  system  be  not  necessary  to  Ireland's  per- 
manent allegiance  ?  whether  the  rejection  of  that  system 
would  not  hazard  our  present  repose?  I  incline  to  the  affir- 
mative of  both  propositions.  The  rejection  of  such  a  system, 
together  with  the  acquiescence  of  our  Parliament  in  torture, 
free  quarter,  and  conflagration,  produced  the  union  with 
Knghuid.  A  similar  proceeding  at  this  instant  iu  the  British 
Parliament,  accompanied  with  a  justification  of  such  violence, 
might  lead  to  a  union  with  France.  The  best  way,  perhaps, 
of  showing  immediate  spirit  is  to  bring  forward  the  bod  quali- 
ties of  the  enemy,  but  to  keep  in  the  background  those  of 
the  Government".  The  question  might  be  so  greatly  sup- 
ported and  the  liberal  sentiments  so  prevalent  as  to  avoid  my 
objection,  but  in  that  case  the  questiou  would  be  substan- 
tially carried,  and  of  such  an  event,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
I  am  no  judge,  not  knowing  tUe  disposition  or  tone  of  the 
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liouse ;  but  if  the  question  be  Inst  mid  debated  ns  in  tbe 
triali  Parliament,  or  as  the  Martial  Law  Bill  was  in  tbe  last 
English  Parliament,  the  discussion  would  do  miscbief;  on 
that  debate  (I  think  it  was  in  tbat  debate)  you  and  a  few 
others  bad  to  stand  against  tbe  representatives  of  England 
and  against  the  representatives  of  Ireland — the  bitter  giving 
false  evidence  against  their  country  (they  had  before  given 
corrupt  voles),  and  the  former  making  laws  on  that  fiuse 
evidence. 

"As  to  flip  other  question,  namely,  the  change  of  system,  I 
must  entirely  agree.  The  Union  is  not.  carried  The  Par- 
liament is  destroyed,  and  that  bond  of  union  removed,  but 
equality  of  conditions,  civil  or  political,  not  even  commenced. 
All  the'su'bjects  you  mention— Catholic  Emancipation  (for 
such  I  must  call  it),  payment  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  tithe, 
and  perhaps  some  tilth:  improvement  regarding  our  church  ; 
rind,  above  all,  a  faithful  and  cordial  execution  by  the  execu- 
tive magistrate  of  the  laws  in  favour  of  tbe  Catholics;  their 
appointment  to  a  share  in  offices  to  which  they  are  now 
qualified  (I  believe  there  are  scarcely  any  of  them  so  ad- 
vanced) ;  tbe  withdrawing  Irom  any  intrigue  to  exclude  them 
from  tbe  corporations,  to  which  they  are  admissible,  but  ex- 
cluded by  a  faction  ;  the  imposing  silence  on  any  Govern- 
ment press  who  would  wish  to  sustain  a  religious  war;  the 
withdrawing  the  countenance  of  Government  from  all  such 
who  are  notoriously  and  inveterately  foes  to  the  Catholic 
body;  the  gracious  reception  of  their  persons  (it  was  so  in 
the  time  of  Lord  FitZwiUiam).  These  things,  the  manners 
of  the  court,  as  well  as  their  measures,  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  that  security  and  unity  which  you  desire.  Le- 
gislative provisions  are  not  enough  ;  it  is  necessary  that  the 
'Minister  should  love  those  provisions.  Mr.  Pitt  lost  the 
benefit  of  the  Catholic  Bill,  because,  after  he  had  given  the 
law  to  the  Catholics,  he  gave  the  execution  of  the  law  and 
the  Catholics  to  their  enemies 

"  That  bill  bad  hardly  appeared  when  the  leading  Minis- 
ter of  Ireland  pronounced  it  an  act  of  irrsanity,  and  formed 
'  an  intrigue  with  the  ascendancy  party  to  exclude  the 
Catholic  from  gettir  g  corporate  freedom,  to  which,  by  this 
bill,  he  was  qualified.  The  Irish  Government  press  accom- 
panied laws  of  reconciliation  by  volumes  of  abuse  against 
the  parties  to  be  reconciled. 

"  Mr.  Pitt  bad  never  been  able  to  raise  a  rebellion  by  his 
measure  if  lie  bad  not  been  assisted  by  the  gross  manners 
of  his  partisans.  Therefore  what  you  say  is  extremely 
just.  Legislative  provisions  alone  won't  do.  Tbe  general 
spirit  of  the  executive  government  must  be  looked  to.  It 
was  against  tbe  hostility  of  that  general  spirit  that  the 
people,  notwithstanding  their  legal  acquisilions,  revolted  ; 
a  revolt  very  criminal,  very  senseless,  but  deriving  its 
cause  from  the  Government,  which  was  guilty  not  only  of 
its  own  crimes  but  tbe  crimes  of  tbe  people. 

"  I  am  more  fully  convinced  that  the  system  caused  the 
rebellion,  and  that  allegiance — permanent,  active  allegiance, 
• — is  only  to  be  secured  by  its  removal;  when  I  consider  the 
good  effects  that  have  attended  its  abatement. 

"  Without  any  alteration  in  the  legal  conditiou  of  this 
country,  and  merely  by  a  temperate  exercise  of  the  exist- 
ing laws,  the  present  chief  governor  of  Ireland  has  more 
advanced  the  strength  of  Government  and  its  credit,  than 
could  have  been  well  conceived.  A  rebellion  broke 
out  in  the  capital :  in  a  few  days,  without  tbe  torture, 
he  discovered,  I  believe,  2(100  pikes ;  and  in  a  very  few  weeks 
had  more  yeomen  than  Lord  Camden  in  tbe  whole  of  his 
government;  and  without  a  single  act  of  violence  put  down, 
I  think  completely  for  the  present,  the  insurrection ;  or 
rather,  he  set  up  the  laws,  and  made  them  put  down  rebel- 
lion; withdrawing  the  credit  of  Government  at  tbe  same 
time  from  religious  and  political  controversy.  From  the 
manner  in  which  this  last  rebellion  was  put  down,  I  incline 
to  think  that  if  Lord  Hardwicke  had  been  Viceroy,  and  Lord 
Redesdale  Chancellor,  in  '88,  the  former  rebellion  had  never 
existed;  hut  how  far  either  have  powers  to  effect  that  radical 
Change,  and  to  plant  loyalty — permanent,  nnfeiyned  loyally 
— in  this  country,  I  have  great/ears ;  rattier,  no  hopes  tliat 
I  sliall  live  to  see  that  executive  or  legislative  philanthropy 
that  sliall  make  the  tiro  countries  net  as  one,  not  merely  from 
the  dread  of  France  or  tbe  apprehension  of  plunder  from 
their  own  populace,  but  from  the  love  of  one  another.  Should 
pnch  an  event  take  place,  I  sliall  feel  much  joy,  and  you 
will  feel  much  comfort  in  the  consciousness  of  being  the 
principal  cause." 

In  his  first  speech  in  the  English  Parliament,  the 
completion  of  the  Union,  not  its  repeal,  was  the 
policy  recommended  Ly  Grattan. 

"  The  Parliament  of  Ireland — of  that  assembly  I  have  a 
parental  recollection.  I  sat  by  her  cradle,  I  followed  her 
hearse.  In  fourteen  years  she  acquired  for  Ireland  what  you 
did  not  acquire  for  England  in  a  century — freedom  of  trade, 
independency  of  the  legislature,  independency  of  the  judges, 
restoration  of  the  final  judicature,  repeal  of  u  perpetual  Mu 
tiny  Bill,  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Nullum  Tempus  Act — a  great 
work !  You  will  exceed  it,  and  I  shall  rejoice.  I  call  my 
countrymen  to  witness,  if  in  that  business  I  compromised  the 
claims  of  my  country,  or  temporised  with  the  power  of  Eng- 
land; but  there  was  one  thing  which  baffled  the  effort  of  the 
patriot,  and  defeated  the  wisdom  of  the  senate,  it  was  tbe  folly 
of  the  theologian.  When  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  rejected 
tbe  Catholic  petition,  and  assented  to  the  calumnies  then 
uttered  against  the  Catholic  body,  on  tbat  day  she  voted  the 
Union;  if  you  should  adopt  a  similar  conduct,  on  tbat  day 
you  will  vote  the  separation  :  many  good  and  pious  reasons 
you  may  give ;  many  good  and  pious  reasons  she  gave,  and 
she  lies  there  with  her  many  good  and  her  pious  reasons. 
•  That  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  should  have  entertained  pre- 
judices, I  am  not  astonished ;  hut  that  you,  that  you  who  have, 
as  individuals  and  as  conquerors,  visited  a  great  part  of  the 
globe,  and  have  seen  men  in  all  their  modifications,  and  pro- 
vidence in  all  her  ways;  that  you,  now  at  this  time  of  day, 
should  throw  up  dykes  aga'nst  the  Pope,  and  barriers  against 
the  Catholic,  instead  of  uniting  with  that  Catholic  to  throw 
up  barriers  againsttlie  French,  this  surprises  me;  and, in  addi- 
tion to  this,  that  you  should  have  set  up  the  Pope  in  Italy,  to 
tremble  at  liiin  in  Ireland;  and  further,  that  you  should  have 
professed  to  have  placed  yourself  at  the  head  of  a  Christian, 
not  a  Protestant  League,  to  defend  the  civil  and  religious 
liberty  of  Europe,  and  should  deprive  of  their  civil  liberty 
one  fil'th  of  ourselves,  on  account  of  their  religion  —  this 
surprises  me;  and  also  that  you  should  prefer  to  buy  allies  by 
subsidies,  rather  than  fellow  subjects  by  privileges;  and  that 
you  should  now  stand,  drawn  out,  as  it  were,  in  battalion, 
18,pOP,000  Ogftinst  30,000,000,  and  should  at  the  same  time 
paralyze  a  fifth  of  your  own  members,  by  excluding  them 
from  some  of  tbe  principal  benefits  of  your  constitution,  at 
the  very  time  you  say  all  your  members  arc  inadequate,  unless 
inspired  by  those  very  privileges," 


This  was  even  more  forcibly  stated  in  1812. 

"  Without  enquiring  whether  the  repeal  of  Catholic  dis- 
ability was  actually  promised,  it  was  the  expectation  of  that, 
measure  which  carried  the  Union,  It  is  the  price  for  the 
Union  ;  and  an  essential  part  thereof;  you  will  now  pay  the 
purchase  of  that  measure.  National  honour  is  power;  in 
trade  it  is  capital ;  in  the  state  it  is  force.  The  name  of  Eng- 
land has  carried  you  through  a  host  of  difficulties;  we  con- 
jure you  by  that  name  to  accede  to  those  petitions  ;  should 
you  finally  refuse,  you  repeal  the  Union;  you  declare  the 
Irish  and  the  English, to  be  a  distinct  people ;  you  not  only 
declare  it,  but  you  do  it;  you  dissolve  the  incorporation  ;  they 
were  kept  together  by  hope,  and  you  divide  them  by  despair; 
you  make  them  two  distinct  nations,  with  opposite  and  with 
hostile  interests ;  the  one  with  civil  privileges,  the  other 
without;  the  one  in  the  act  of  disqualifying  the  other;  the 
oppressor  and  the  oppressed. 

"  The  idea  of  the  Union  is  twofold;  a  union  of  Parliament, 
and  a  union  of  people.  I  see  the  union  of  Parliament;  and 
in  that  I  sec  the  measure  which  makes  the  legislature  more 
handy  to  the  minister;  but  where  are  the  people  ?  where  is 
the  consolidation?  where  is  tbe  common  interest?  where 
is  the  heart  that  should  animate  the  whole,  and  that  combined 
giant  that  should  put  forth  his  hundred  hands  for  the  state  ? 
There  is  no  such  thing;  tbe  petitioners  tell  you  so;  they  tell 
you,  that  it  is  impossible  such  a  policy  should  last;  a  policy 
that  takes  away  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  excludes  the 
Catholic  from  the  Parliament  of  England  ;  a  policy  that 
obtained  the  Union  by  the  hope  of  admission,  and  now  makes 
the  exclusion  everlasting. 

"  The  Catholics  now  come  to  you;  they  have  brought  their 
Protestant  neighbours  along  with  them,  and  they  both  cidl 
.upon  you  for  the  civil  capacities  of  the  Catholics,  and  for  the 
integrity  of  the  empire. 

"  Thus,  you  perceive,  it  isrno  longer  a  question  between 
tbe  different  sects  of  Ireland,  no  longer  a  question  regarding 
the  security  of  the  Protestant  property  or  the  Protestant 
church.  Far  from  looking  for  that  security  in  civil  disquali- 
fications, they  deprecate  those  disqualifications  as  their 
principal  danger,  and  they  reduce  the  subject  to  a  ques- 
liun  between  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  the  ministers  oif 
the  Crown. 

"  So  it  now  stands.  But  should  you  wish  to  support  the 
minister  of  the  Crown  against,  the  people  of  Ireland  retain  the 
Union  and  perpetuate  the  disqualification ;  the  consequence 
must  be  something  more  than  alienation.  When  you  finally 
decide  against  the  Catholic  question,  you  abandon  tbe  idea 
of  governing  Ireland  by  affection,  and  you  adopt  the  idea  of 
coercion  in  its  place.  Notional  disqualification,  national 
litigation,  informations,  attachments,  an  angry  press,  an  angry 
prosecution,  errors  on  both  sides  ;  men  discharged  for  their 
virtuous  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  people;  such  was  the 
case  of  Mr.  Stanhope;  domestic  feud  added  to  foreign  war. 
Such  must  be  the  situation  of  Ireland ;  a  situation  which  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  preparation  to  render  the  Irish 
mind  completely  hostile  to  Great  Britain.  This  misfortune 
will  be  very  great  to  both  of  us.  In  what  particular  way  it 
will  break  out  I  know  not,  but  I  know  it  will  be  ruin  ;  when 
I  say  ruin,  you  must  know  1  mean  ultimate  separation,  sepa- 
ration either  in  fact,  or  separation  in  disposition, — either  will 
undo  us.  Nature  protests  against  it:  France  with  all  her 
powers,  oouhl  not  achieve  it;  civil  disqualification  may.  We 
sliall  first  he  destroyed,  and  your  gorgeous  empire  will  follow; 
you  are  ruined  by  the  hostility  of  Ireland,  you  are  ruined  by 
her  neutrality.  You  arc  therefore  pronouncing  the  doom  of 
England.  You,  opposed  to  the  population  of  France,  with  all 
her  appendages  ;  yon,  with  only  sixteen  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, strike  out  of  actual  operation  four.  Never  was  an  in- 
stance of  human  insensibility  so  fatally  displayed.  The  mad 
Athenian,  when  he  disqualified  for  a  few  bushels  of  corn,  a 
part  of  his  fellow  citizens,  was  dot  so  frantic.  The  mad 
Greek,  who  in  the  last  moments  of  his  existence  refused  tbe 
assistance  of  the  West,  damned  the  cardinal,  and  gave  up  his 
empire,  was  not  more  frantic. 

"  A  nation  fighting  for  her  existence,  a  wise  na'ion,  a 
civilized  nation,  striking  out  of  operation  one-fourth  of  Iter 
people,  deliberately,  in  her  senses,  for  no  reason  ;  the  cucha- 
rist  is  no  reason,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  no  reason  ; 
arguments  of  public  scorn,  if  they  were  not  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic ruin ;  without  any  cause,  except  we  suppose  tbat  the  hand 
of  death  precipitates  the  empire;  I  say,  you  are  pronouncing 
the  doom  of  England.  If  you  ask  how  the  people  of  Ireland 
feel  towards  you,  ask  yourselves  how  you  would  feel  towards 
ns,  if  we  disqualified  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  England 
for  ever,  The  day  you,  finally  ascertain  the  disqualification 
of  the  Catholic,  you  pronounce  the  doom  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  just  it  should  be  so.  The  king  who  takes  away  the 
liberty  of  his  subjects,  loses  his  crown;  the  people  who  take 
away  the  liberty  of  their  fellow-subjects  lose  their  empire." 

That  Grattan  would  have  preferred  an  Irish 
legislature  to  an  Imperial  Parliament  we  may  well 
believe,  because  all  tbe  prejudices  and  affections  of 
his  life  were  connected  with  tbe  legislature  he  had 
raised  into  independence.  But  he  never  sought  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  On  the  contrary,  he  insisted 
on  Catholic  Emancipation,  chiefly  because  it  was 
necessary  to  the  completion  and  perfection  of  the 
measure.  His  son  has  made  these  volumes  the 
medium  for  advocating  the  repeal  of  tbe  Union,  hut 
he  has  not  hesitated  to  expose  the  profligate  charac- 
ter of  tbe  Irish  Parliament  during  the  period  of  ifs 
melancholy  existence.  He  confesses  that  it  was 
only  "  pushed  forward  to  liberty  by  tbe  bayonets  of 
the  volunteers,"  and  tbat  the  liberty  which  it  ac- 
quired was  privilege  for  the  minority  and  degrada- 
tion for  tbe  great  majority  of  tbe  people.  His  case, 
therefore,  is  broken  down  under  him;  be  would  not, 
himself,  prefer  to  the  imperial  legislature  such  a 
Parliament  as  that  from  which  bis  father  seceded 
in  disgust  and  despair. 

These  volumes  do  not  increase  our  admiration  of 
the  great  Grattan,  for  his  speeches  long  since  pub- 
lished have  won  him  an  immortality  of  fame,  from 
all  who  admire  sublime  eloquence,  —  of  affection 
from  all  who  love  earnest  devotion  to  tl to  cause  of 
freedom.  But  they  lead  us  to  regret  that  tbe  living 
Henry  Grattan  has  not  rend  aright  tbe  policy  pur- 
sued by  bis  father  in  the  British  Parliament;  ho 
advocated  justice  to  Ireland  us  essential  to  British 
greatness.  He  laboured  for  Britain's  greatness  as 
essential  to  Ireland's  prosperity.    His  earnest  wish 


was  to  see  the  two  countries  united  by  the  bonds  of 
common  liberties,  common  interests,  and  common 
affections. ; — this  is  a  great  work  which  remains  yet 
to  be  accomplished,  and  tbe  glory  of  Grattan  will  be 
rivalled  only  by  that  of  the  Irish  patriot,  who  sets 
himself  to  tbe  task  with  earnestness  and  devotion. 
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1.  Electricity  and  Galvanism. 
2  Tendency  of  FueCyiBm. 

3.  The  I.(, st  senses— iiliudncssand  Ilcafness, 

4.  Legislation  of  lK|j. 

5.  Tales  of  the  Forest  and  Game  Laws. 
11  The  Oregon  Notice. 

7.  Fairy  Mythology. 

b.  ltuilu-ays  and  Metropolitan  Improvements,  (with  Plans  and  Eleva- 
tions.) 

Posteript :  Mr.  Stephen,  lilanoo  White, ic 
Critical  and  .Miscellaneous  Notices. 

George  l.uxt'ord,  1,  Whitcfriars  street,  Fleet-street. 

I^UFEY'S  LIBRARY  OF  IRELAND,   in  Monthly 

_1  /  Volumes.  Heautifully  printed  in  IBmo.,  price  only  Is.  each. 
Volumes  already  published : 

I.  The  History  of  the  Volunteers  of  1782.   lly  T.  M'Xevin.  Esq. 
■I.  The  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland    lly  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  Esq. 
3.  Uody  the  Rover ;  or,  the  Hibhouiuan.   lly  W.  Carlcton,  Esq. 
t  The  Life  of  Aocih  O'ONi  ill.   lly  J„im  Mitchell,  Esq. 

a.  ParraSastha;  or,  the  History  i>l  Paddv  so  Easy,  lly  W.  Carlcton, Esq. 
Ci.  The  Sonus  of  Ireland    Uy  M.  J  Harry,  Esq. 

7.  Literary  and  Historical  Essays,   lly  Thomas  Davis.  Y.-<\ 

8.  The  Irish  Writers  of  the  17th  Century.  Hy  Thomas  D'Arcy  M'Gce,F.sq. 

II.  The  Casket  of  Irish  Pearls,    lly  Thornton  M'Mahon,  Esq. 

10.  The  Poets  and  Dramatists  of  Ireland.  Vol  I.,  by  Denis  Florence 
M'Cnrthy.  l^sq. 

On  the  1st  of  May  will  he  resdy,  the  Poetical  Works  of  the  late  Thomas 

DflTls,  Esq.,  M  It. I. A  ,  with  LitroductlOnfl  and  notes  by  the  Editor. 

Dublin:  Published  by  James  Duffy,  10,  Wellington-quay;  London: 
SlmpUiu  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationcrs'-hall-court. 

CAULETONS  Git  EAT  WOKK  — Now  ready,  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III,  price 
Is.  each, 

YALENTINE  M'CLUTCHY  the  IRISH  AGENT; 
or,  Chronicles  of  the  Castlecunibcr  Property,  lly  "Willi  vsi  Caiilk 
ton.  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Art  Majruire,"  "  Kody  the  Hover,  "&c.f  with  Illus- 
trations hy  "  l'hiz."  This  extraordinary  work  was  formerly  published  fa 
three  volunies,  postHvo.,  price  £i  lis  6d.  It  is  now  carefully  corrected 
and  improved  hy  the  author,  and  will  be  completed  in  10  monthly  number* 
at  Is.  each.  Each  number  contains  40  pages  8vo.,  and  two  humourous  il- 
lustrations by  "  Phi/.." 

Dublin:  .Tames  Duffy,  10,  Wellington-quay;  London:  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, and  Co., Stationers'-'* all  court. 

This  da v  is  published,  in  small  8vo.,  cloth,  silt  edges,  price  *  s., 

rrUE   QUIZZOLOGY  of  the  BRITISH  DRAMA; 

_L  ^  comprising  Stage  Passions,  stapre  Characters,  and  Stn?e  Plays. 
By  Gi  liu  rt  A.'A'Bf.ckbtt, 
Author  of  "The  Comic  Black  stone."  &C.&C. 
London:  Published  at  the  Winch  Office,  tt.i,  1-leet  street. 


This  day  is  published, In  small  Bro,  price  (s-6d., cloth  board i,  with  an 
Illustration  by  Kenny  Meadows, 

rHE     CHRONICLES     OF     CLOVER  NOOK; 
witli  some  Account  of  the  Hermit  of  Bcllyfullc. 

By  Douglvs  Jcrkold. 


New  Edition  of  MBS.  CAUDU;  S  Ct'ltTAIN  LKCTCRKS 
Xow  ready,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  piicc  2s.  Cd.,-a  new 
Edition  of 

MRS.  CAUDLE'S  CURTAIN  LECTURES. 

By  DouOiAS  Jcantit  n. 
"With  an  Illustration  on  Steel  by  Leech. 
London :  Published  at  the  Punch  Office,  8">,  Pleet-street- 


POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  Friday  Evening,  May  22,  1816. 
The  present  quietude  of  the  country,  in  the  midst 
of  much  privation  and  commercial  suffering,  arises 
entirely  from  the  confident  hope  of  speedy  relief 
from  the  passing  of  the  Ministerial  measures.  Be- 
neath this  tranquillity  there  is  a  stern  and  fixed  de- 
termination that  monopoly  shall  be  at  once  and  for 
ever  abolished ;  and  the  very  strength  of  this  re- 
solve is  the  cause  of  the  apparent  inaction.  The 
nation  is  quiet  in  its  self-reliance;  it  neither  agitates 
nor  blusters,  because  it  is  assured  of  success.  Now 
that  tbe  principles  of  justice  have  been  solemnly 
affirmed  hy  the  people's  representatives,  there  is  no 
obvious  necessity  for  their  enunciation  by  the  people 
themselves,  The  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Bucking- 
ham, mistaking  the  nature  of  the  present  tranquil- 
lity, and  supposing,  or  appearing  to  suppose,  that 
the  silence  of  conscious  might  is  apathy  or  iudifler 
ence,  have  commenced  nu  out-doors'  agitation,  for 
the  perils  of  which  they  must  be  responsible. 
This  worthy  brace  of  hereditary  statesmen  have 
for  some  time  laboured  to  get  up  a  great  protec- 
tionist demonstration,  and  missives  have  been 
sent  to  picked  tenant  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  On  Thursday  last  the  monopolist  con- 
vention mot  in  Willis's  Rooms,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  two  dukes  aforesaid,  supported  by  1  ,ord  Beau- 
mont, Lord  Gcorgo  Bontiuck,  Sir  John  Tyrrcl, 
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Colonel  Sibtborp,  and  Benjamin  D'Israeli.  It  is 
sufficiently  obvious  that  this  was  a  convention  of 
notorieties  rather  than  of  notables,  since  it  included 
less  tliau  a  score  of  peers  and  about  tbc  same  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  speeches  delivered  by  the  tenaut  farmers 
were  rather  above  the  average  of  the  effusions  of 
the  agricultural  members  in  the  recent  debates,  for 
the  poor  farmers  exhibited  the  sincerity  of  men 
frightened  out  of  their  wits  by  visions  of  imaginary 
Tamboffs  and  Utopian  prairies.  They  cried  that 
the  soil  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation — that 
the  sun  would  cease  to  shine  and  rains  would  no 
longer  descend  from  heaven  to  fertilize  British 
earth  ;  they  declared  that  Church  and  State  would 
fall  with  corn,  and  that  Queen  Victoria,  like  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  would  only  reign  over  ruined  villages. 
We  cannot  deal  with  the  insane  ravings  of  these 
miserable  dupes;  the  task  of  refutation  is  im- 
possible when  there  are  no  arguments  to  refute ; 
and  as  to  the  assertions,  they  have  been  so 
often  reiterated  and  so  often  exposed,  that 
we  should  be  better  employed  commenting  on 
the  effusions  of  Bedlam.  But  passing  fr,om  the 
dupes  to  the  dupers,  we  find  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  very  plainly  menacing  armed  resistance  to 
the  Minister,  and  declaring  himself  ready  to  carry 
a  musket  instead  of  the  marshal's  baton  which  he 
has  been  chosen  to  wield  as  a  leader  of  the 
monopolists.  Mr  D'Israeli  recommended  the  con- 
tinuance of  agitation,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  agricultural  demonstrations 
to  influence  the  House  of  Lords.  If  such  vaunts 
belong  not  to  the  well  known  arts  to  which  bullies 
haTe  recourse,  in  order  to  frighten  away  fear,  tbese 
noble  dukes  are  challenging  a  conflict  in  which 
much  more  will  be  risked  than  is  at  present  endan- 
gered. We  know  not  how  far  this  demonstra- 
tion is  approved  by  the  other  protectionists  ;  it 
may  be  a  miserable  pretext  for  getting  a  sanc- 
tion of  something  like  public  opinion  to  the  rejection 
of  the  ministerial  measure;  should  this  be  the  case, 
they  will  find  that  the  out-doors'  agitation  which  bas 
been  thus  provoked  will  be  one  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  England,  and,  we  believe,  in  the 
history  of  Europe.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  League  and  the  Free  Traders  are  not  the  par- 
ties who  provoke  the  conflict ;  the  nation  bas  been 
challenged  to  the  contest  by  the  Dukes  of  Rich- 
mond  and  of  Buckingham ;  they  have  proclaimed 
agitation  as  a  principle  and  a  duty.  Should  the  ma- 
jority of  the  peers  adopt  a  similar  course,  the  nation 
will  accept  the  lesson,  aud  it  will  go  hard  if  it  does 
not  better  the  instruction. 


COMPOUNDING  FOR  POOR  RATES.— THE 
ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE. 
(From  the  Morning  Advertiser.) 

On  Saturday  was  continued  the  public  vestry  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Westminster.  The  meeting  was  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  poor  rate,  and  was  of  importance,  as  "  involving 
the  question  of  the  right  of  the  occupiers  of  compounded 
houses  to  be  on  the  rate  hook,  and  the  legality  of  compound- 
ing for  the  rale  in  parliamentary  boroughs." 

Mr.  Forty  was  called  to  tie  chair.  All  persons  except 
inhabitants  being  required  to  withdraw,  the  reporter  scut 
by  this  journal  was  likewise  excluded.  Ratepayers  only  were 
present.    The  following  report  is  from  a  ratepayer: 

The  Vestry  Clerk  (Mr.  Rogers')  informed  the  meeting 
that  the  overseers  had  received  a  requisition  containing 
upwards  of  300  names  of  occupiers  of  "  compounded 
bouses,"  demanding  to  be  placed  on  the  rate  in  the  occu- 
piers' column,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  Oth 
and  7th  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  00  (the  Parochial  Assessment  Act), 
and  likewise  giving  notice  that  the  rating  of  the  owners,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  occupiers,  was  illegal  in  all  "cities  and 
boroughs  wherein  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  Par- 
liament depends  on  the  assessment  of  the  occupier  to  the 
poor  rate,"  'i'J  Geo.  III.,  cap.  12.  sec.  83.  In  consequence 
of  these  notices,  the  parish  officers  had  submitted  a  case  for 
the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Jervis  and  Bodkin,  and  which  opinion 
was  read  to  the  meeting.  They  stated  that  they  were  of 
opinion  tlmt  tlure  was  no  power  to  rale  or  compound  with 
the  owner,  not  being  the  occupier,  in  any  parliamentary 
boroughs,  and  that  a  rate  so  constructed  would  be  entirely 
illegal.  The  Vestry  Clerk  then  announced  that  all  the 
persons  who  had  sent  such  notices  had  been  placed  iu  the 
occupiers'  column  in  the  rate  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

Inquiry  was  made  whether  the  parochial  officers  intended 
to  extend  this  arrangement  to  occupiers  of  tenements  gene- 
rally, when  the  Vestry  Clerk  stated  that  the  names  of  all 
"  occupants"  would  be  inserted  before  the  completion  of  the 
rate  by  the  presence  of  the  persons  themselves,  by  a  claim, 
or  by  the  personal  knowledge  of  an  inhabitant  present. 

Much  discussion  then  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Wood, 
Wilson,  and  others  took  part,  the  former  of  whom  cast  much 
criminal  ion  on  the  originators  of  the  movement,  and  which 
was  distinctly  avowed  to  he  for  the  purpose  of  enfranchising 
a  class  of  persons,  in  these  parishes,  amounting  to  about 
hit),  who  had  hitherto  been  systematically  excluded  from 
their  political  rights;  and  also  in  reference  to  the  expe- 
diency ol  ceasing  the  long-continued  practice  of  compound- 


ing for  the  poor-rates  in  respect  of  small  tenements;  but  the 
Vestry  Clerk,  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the  overseers,  said,  they 
could  do  no  other  than  discontinue  a  practice  now  that  they 
had  had  such  opinion  as  to  its  illegality. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  George  Wilson,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Huggctt,  which  whilst  requiring  that  all  occupiers 
named  should  be  inserted,  also  proposed  that  the  convenient 
practice  of  compounding  should  be  still  continued;  but  the 
Chairman,  by  the  advice  of  the  Vestry  Clerk,  declined  to 
entertain  it,  and  the  making  of  the  rate  was  then  proceeded 
with  on  the  strict  principle  of"  an  equal  rate  or  assessment," 
so  that  the  practice  of  compounding  is  entirely  given  up  in 
these  parishes. 

Mr.  lluggett  handed  in  some  names  of  occupiers  to  be 
included  in  the  rate,  but  were  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact;  and  it  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Rogers, "  That  no  name  be  inserted  in  the  rate,  ex- 
cept on  written  claim,  or  personal  application,  or  on  the 
knowledge  of  those  present." 

Mr.  Wright  moved  an  amendment,  seconded  by  Mr. 
lluggett — "  That  this  Vestry  do  adjourn  till  Wednesday 
next,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  collectors  time  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  occupiers 
of  the  property  hitherto  compounded  for." 

It  was  argued,  that  the  Parochial  Assessment  Act  placed 
the  onus  of  making  up  the  rate  according  to  the  prescribed 
form  given  in  the  schedule  of  that  Act,  on  the  overseers,  aud 
that  it  was  consequently  incumbent  on  them  to  take  all  the 
necessary  means,  and  that  otherwise  they  could  not  con- 
scientiously put  their  hands  to  the  declaration  at  the  foot  of 
the  rate,  "that  they  had  used  their  best  endeavours  to  ascer- 
tain the  several  particulars  required  by  the  schedule." 

The  amendment  was,  however,  lost  by  a  small  majority. 
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Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Red.  Ann. 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
SJper  Ct.  Red. Ann. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  1800 
Cons,  for  Acct. . . . 
Exc.  Bills,  pm. . . . 
Ind.  Bds.un.1000/. 
Venezuela  SperCt. 

Do.  deferred  

Belgian  4|  per  Ct. 
Brazilian  0  pur  Ct. 

Chilian   

CohnuV.  ex.Venez. 

Danish  

Dutch  2£  pei-Cent. 
Dutck  4  per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Portug.  4  per  Cent. 
Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct. 
Do.  3  per  Ct... 
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MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Monday,  May  18. — We  are  not  largely  supplied  with  any  kind 
of  grain  to  this  day's  market,  the  trade  generally  is  dull,  not- 
withstanding the' attendance  of  buyers  being  small.  The  in- 
ferior qualities  of  Wheat  are  difficult  of  disposal  at  Is.  to  2s.  per 
quarter  reduction  from  Monday  last;  but  the  finest  samples 
were  sold  early  at  about  the  prices  of  that  day.  In  Bonded  there 
are  few  transactions  at  late  rates.  Barley  is  dull  of  sale,  at 
rather  lower  prices.  The  buyers  of  Oats  are  as  cautions  as  they 
have  been  for  the  last  fortnight.  Holders  continue  pretty  firm, 
and  no  alteration  can  be  quoted  in  the  value  of  this  article. 
Beans  and  Peas  are  in  short  supply,  and  the  turn  in  favour  of 
sellers.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Essex,    Red  44  to  58   White  48  to  63 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    42     53  46  CO 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  42     49  4-5  58 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  ii  Yorkshire  Feed  22  25 

Ditto  Ditto.... Black   24  25 

Ditto  Ditto  Polands  New  28  29 

8cotchFeed  26     27         Potato  28  29 

Limerick  25  20 

Ditto  Fine  28  29 

Cork  25  26 

Waterford,  Youghal,  U  Cork  Black  22  24 

Sligo  

Galway  I" 

Barley  86 

Beans,  Mazagan  31 

Harrow  33 

Small  39 

Peas,  White  Boilers  38 

Grey  30.. 32  Maple  32 

Flour,  Town  made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  45 

Norfolk  and  Suflolk  39 


FOREIGN. 


FREE.     IN  BOND, 

Per  Imperial  Quarter. 


54 


51 

69 
28 
31 
25 


Wheat, Dantzig,high  mixed  58  to  66 

Rostock  56  60 

Stettin   48  56 

Hamburgh   46  56 

Odessa  

OdessaPolish  52 

Russian  soft  

Ditto   hard  

Spanish   50 

Blanquillo   54 

Australian   54 

Barley,  Grinding  27 

Distilling  29 

Oats,  Archangel   24 

Danish  

Swedish   

Btralsund  

Dutch  Feed  

Brew  

Polands   

Black  

Beans,  Egyptian   32  34 

Peas,  White   

Ditto  Boilers  42 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs.... 

United  Statos  

Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  In  the  Port  Of  London,  from 
May  11  to  May  16,  1810,  both  days  inclusive 


20 
23 
25 
19 


English. . 
Scotch  . . 
Irish  .... 
Foreign. . 


Wheat. 
539.J 


,  1 1532 
Flour. 


Barley. 
311U 


2)01 
8i8  sacks 


Outs. 
SOTO 


111«< 
211' 


13  oans. 
415 


barrels. 


Peas. 
156 


Friday,  May  22.— With  short  supplies  of  grain  we  have  a  dull 


market  for  every  description  of  com.  There  is  no  new  feature 
to  remark  in  any  branch  ofthe  trude,  except  a  slightly  improved 
inquiry  for  bonded  Outs.  Holders  of  such  ask  rather  more 
money  than  of  late  ;  but  buyers  will  not  accede  to  the  demand, 
and  the  businessdoue  is  ut  former  prices.  The  duty  rose  Is.  on 
Barley  yesterday.  8.  H.  LfCAS. 

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  15th  of  May  to  the  :-:5d  of  May.bath  inclusive. 


Wheat  . 
Barley 

OulM  .. 


English.    |  Irish, 
1720 
560 

80  j  4290 
Flour,  1760  sacks. 


I 


I 


Foreign. 
15320 


2770 


LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  May  19, 1846. 

Qrs.        Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

Wheat    5007   59s.   Od.  [  Rye    150  34s.  Sd. 

Barley    2051    3l)s.    id.   I  Beans    018   84s.  5d. 

Oats      ....  24574   24s.   Od.  |  Peas     ....        414   37s.  Od, 

IMl'EltlAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas, 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.    s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 
11th April  ....50   0..30   9. .22   9. .33    4. .35    J. .33  8 
18lh     „     ....55  10.. 30   5.-22   9.. 35   5.. 34   9.. 34  5 

85th    ,  55    6.. 30    1 .  .23   4.. 33   7.  .34  10.  .33  10 

2d  May  ....50   5. .29    8.  .23    7. .32   b.  .34  11.  .33  10 
Oth    „     ....50   8.. 29    7.. 23   9.. 33   5.. 35   8.. 34  7 
10th    „     ....57   0..29   4. .24    1..33   5. .35  11. .34  11 
Aggregate  Average  qf  (he  Six  Weeki.  Wheat,  50s.  3d.;  Barley, 
29s.  lid.  ;   Oats,  23s.  4d.;    Rye,  33s.  7d.;   Beans,  35s.  2d.; 
Peas,  34s.  3d. 

Duly.  Wheal,  16s.  0d.;  Barley,  9s.  0d.;  Oats,  5s.  Od. ;  Rye 
9s.  Od. ;  Beans,  7s.  Od.  ;  Peas,  8s.  Od. 

Stock  of  Com  in  Bond,  April  5, 18-16. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Bean3.  Peas.  Flout 

Cuts. 

In  London,  481191  18041  71515  ..  9944  6127  128C06 
Unit.  King.  1227374   88002    109120     ..     29093    11007  940871 

MEAT  MARKET. 

PER  STONE  Of  8  lbs.  BY  THE  CARCASE. 

Prime  Beef. .  3s  iOd  to  os  8d  ]  Middl.MuUou  3s  Fd  to  3s  6d 

Middling  do.   3s    Od  to  3s  4d|  Veal,  from    ..  4s  8d  to  4s  0d 

Plain,  or  inl'e-  Small  Pork  ..  5s  Od  to  4s  4d 

rior  Beef  3s   Od  to  2s  8d  |  Large,  or  infe- 

Prime  Mutton  4s   Od  to  3s  8d  |  rior  Pork  . .  3s  4d  to  3s  Od 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE 


FRIDAY,  May  15. 
BANKRUPTS. 

W.  B.  Lemon,  North-end,  Croydon,  ironmonger.  [Messrs. 
Lepard  and  Co.,  Cloak-lane. 

L.Whitby,  Poultry,  City, builder.  [Mr.  Bumell,  Fenchurch- 
street. 

R.  Smith,  Sussex-street,  Tottenham-court-road,  cabinet 
maker.    [Messrs.  Davies  and  Son,  Warwick-street. 

T.  Showell,  Ludfate-street,  merchant.  [Mr.  Lindo,  King's 
Arms-yard,  Moorgate-street. 

W.Erick, Hackney-road,  baker.  [Mr.  Hillearys,  Fenchurch- 
street. 

G.  Sex,  Stonecutter-street,  Farringdon-street,  job  master. 
[Messrs.  Collins  aud  Co.,  Crescent-place,  Blackfriars. 

W.  Aburrow,  Liverpool,  druggist.  [Messrs.  Gregory  and  Co., 
Bedford-row. 

R.  Mills  aud  G.  Puckle,  Southwnrk,  and  Com  Exchange,  hop 
and  corn  factors.  [Messrs.  Paruther  and  Fisher,  Fenchurch- 
street. 

C  M.  Williams, Bristol,  ironmonger.  [Messrs.  White  and  Co., 
Bedford-row. 

P.  Vaughan,  Brecon,  scrivener.  [Messrs.  Clark  and  Co., 
Lincoln's-iun-fields. 

S.  Hill,  Boltou  le-Moors,  boiler  maker.  [Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Co.,  Temple. 

J.  Bridgwood,  Forebridge,  Staffordshire,  butcher.  [Mr. 
Smith,  Gray's-Inn. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

J.  Gordon,  juu.,  Aberdeen,  ship  broker. 


National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

fJMTE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 

JL  Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  hy  Madame  'lussaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  V. 
Tussaud.the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  is  now  added  to  the  Collection. 
— BAZAAR, Baker-street,  Purtman-square, 

*'  This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis." — Times. 

Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Rooms,  (Id.  Upen  from  11  till  4  ;  and  from 
7  till  lu. 


Dr.  Robert  Culverwell's  Guide  to  Health  and  Long  Life. 
(300  pages,  pocket  volume);  price  Is. .  by  post.  Is.  Gd., 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID;  with  Diet 
Tables  for  all  Complaints.  By  H.J.  Colvebwell.M.D  ,M  R.C.S., 
L.A.C.,  &c.  Contents  . — How  to  insure  perfect  digestion,  tranquil  feelings, 
a  good  night's  rest,  a  elcv-.r  head,  and  a  contented  mind.  By  an  observance 
of  t&O  instructions  herein  contained,  the  feeble,  the  nervously  delicate, 
even  to  the  most  shattered  constitution,  may  acquire  the  greatest  amount 
of  physical  happiness,  and  reach  in  health  the  lull  period  of  life  allotted  to 
man.  To  he  had  of  Sherwood,  23,  Pntomostcr-row,  and  all  Booksellers,  or 
direct  from  the  Author,  21,  Arundcl-street,  Strand,  who  may  be  advised 
with  on  these  matters  daily  till  3;  evenings,?  till  9. 


JONES'S  £i.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
wan  anted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  reinute  per  week,  arc  srlluig 
althe  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  Instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
of  taste,  (in  receipt  of  a  Post-omce  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Read  Jones's  "  bketch  of 
Watch\Vork."scnt  free  for  a  2d.  stamp 


LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  OO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 
CREAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inestimable  Cream  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualities  ofthe  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  tile  disagree- 
able smell  inseparable  from  that  article  in  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  w  hite 
pearl v  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  on 
the  face  and'emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  ofthe  almond. 

In  Pots,  price '2s.  Gd.,  3s.  Gd.,&c 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  1'2,  Three  King-court, Lombard-street,  London. 
Manufacturers  of  Cousbs  and  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  aud  on  the  most 
approved  principles. 


CHILDREN'S  HAIR. —  The  balsamic  properties  of 
ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  nourish  the  Hair  iu  its  embryo 
state  accelerate  its  growth ,  sustain  it  in  maturity,  and  continue  the  pos- 
session of  healthv  vigour,  silky  softness,  ai  d  luxurious  redundancy,  to  the 
latest  period  of  human  lite-  Genial  and  purifying,  it  dispels  all  scurf  and 
impurity,  and  lenders  the  use  of  the  fine-comb  unnecessary. 

•  't-f  Beware  of  Spurious  Imitations!:!  The  gamine  article  has  the 
words"  ROWLAND'S  .MACASSAR  OIL,"  on  the  W  rapper. 

Price  3s  Gd.,  7s.,  Pamily  Bottles  (equal  to  4  small),  10s.  Gd.,  and  double 
that  size, '21s.  pcrBottle. 
Sold  at  '2't,  Hattou  Garden,  London,  and  by  Chennstsand  Perfumers. 


BRUSHES— N  CW  INVENTIONS. 

rPHE  TRIPLE  HAIR  BRUSH.    One  stroke  of  this 

X  is  equal  to  the  effect  of  one  penetrating,  five  small-tooth  combs,  and 
one  even  cut  brush  ;  to  be  had  in  lour  sizes,  No.  7,  as.  Gd.  No.  S,  7s.  Gd 
NO.  9,9s.  W.  No.  10,11s.  6d. 

THF.  nOUIlLE  ANTI-rHESSUT!E  NAIL  BBUSH,  which 
oocs  not  divide  the  quick  from  the  nail,  no  pressure  being  required,  and 
thoroughly  cleans  aud  polishes  the  Bails  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  of  any 
other  method  Price,  in  Bone.  No.  1.  2s.  No  2,  2s.  Gd.  No.  3,3a.  Gd.  No 
4,. Is.,  audofall  sizes  and  prices  in  Ivory. 

THE  NEW  TOOTH-PICK  BltUSH,  which  entirely  enters 
between  the  interstice* of  the  elosest  teeth ;  marks,  full  size  brushes,  No. 
1,  l  ard.  No.  2.  less  hard.  No.  S,  middling,  No.  i,  soft.  The  Narrower 
Brushes,  No.  5,  hard.  No.  G,  less  hard.  No.7,  middling.  No.  8,  soft,  at  Is. 
each, or  10s.  per  dozen  in  Hone;  and  _s.  each,  or  21s.  perdozen  m  Ivory,  the 
Hair  warranted  never  to  come  out   

Till'.  MEDIUM  SHAVING  BRl SH,  between  the  usnnl 
Badger  Hair  and  Bristle  Brush,  being  a  selection  ofthe  strongest  Hair  only 
from  the  p.nd"cr  s!<in,  in  a  varietv  ot  sizes,  both  in  Bone  and  Ivory. 

The  above  articIcMirc  the  Inventions  ol  ROSS  and  SONS,  119  and  120, 
BiShopsgate -street,  London,  and  being  protected,  any  one  imitating  them. 
Will  be  proceeded  against, 
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GREAT    HISTORICAL    PICTURE    OF    THE    COUNCIL  OF 

THE  LEAGUE. 

The  accomplishment  of  Free  Trade  will  l**  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  British  Ei.ipiro,  but  of  the  civilised 
World.  No  movement  so  important,  so  effective,  and  so  successful,  lias  cv<  r  been  hero  re  witnessed  by  mankind.  ThOftttf  whose  zeal,  integrity,  piu- 
dencc.  and  ability  this  great  triumph  i*  due.  will  In-  recognised  ns  the  beuofactor* of  mankind  to  remote  generations 

It  if  a  dntv,  then,  which  we  owe  t »  ine  world  and  to  poKt-.-nty,  to  pre-erve  some  permanent  memorial  of  the  <  '  jnne.l  of  Ue  I.e.iifue— that  delibe- 
rative and  executive  bodv  which  lift*  aehieved  more  bv  moral  loree,  than  has  been  accomplished  By  associations  that  inchti- •*  physical  strength  and 
political  power.  For  this  purpose  arranzenieiite  have  becu  m:.de  with  Mr.  Herbert,  ItA  ,  to  paint  a  Historical  Picture  of  the  Meeting  ..f  the  Council  of 
the  I  eairue  including  accurate  portraits  not  only  of  the  principal  leaders,  but  of  thus*-  loss  uroniioent  members,  whose  indefa titrable  labours  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  movement  have  eniUled  them  to  public  gratitude.  It  Is  proposed  that  this  shall  be  engraved  by  a  flr.--t-r.ue  artist,  on  a  large  scale 
(3'{  by  22  inehesj  and  that  the  copies  shall  be  fold  »*t  such  u  price  as  to  place  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  fortune,  a  monument  of  the 
mighty  "movement  hv  which  monopoly  was  overthrown,  and  the  cause  of  jus:  ice  established,  without  any  remembrance  of  outrage  or  violence  to  lessen 
the  enjoyment  of  so  "glorious  a  victory.  The  priuci|Hc*  of  universal  peace  have  been  established  by  their  own  practical  developemcnt  in  peaceful 

^'^'jn'order  to  accomplish  this  gnat  work  of  Art.  ana  si»ale  and  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  suhjeet  it  is  designed  to  commemorate,  those  who  are 
Interested  in  its  pro*  uction,  arc  requested  to  communicate  to  Mr  AG  NEW,  I'rintscllcr  and  Publisher,  Manchester,  the  Class  of  Engraving  for  which  they 

*  l8li  There b°  three  Clo'ses  of  Engratings  from  thisgre.it  Historical  Picture,  at  the  following  prices: — 

First  Class  Proofs,  Ten  Guinea*-  Second  Class  Proofs,  beven  Guineas.  Third  Class  Prints,  Pour  Guineas. 

THEATRE   ROYAL,    COVENT  GARDEN. 
M.  JULLIEN'S  CONCERTS  D'ETE, 

(FOR  ONE  MONTH  ONLY). 

M.  JULLTF.N  has  tlio  honour  to  announce  that  emboldened  by  the  success  of  his  Winter  Series  of  Concerts,  and  flattered  by  the  kind  and  liberal 
patronage  now  for  several  years  bestowed  on  his  exertions,  lie  has  determined  on  orsanisiiiir  also 

AN  ANNUAL  SERIES  OF  CONCERTS  D'ETE. 
That  portion  of  the  rear  termed  the  London  Season  attracting  as  it  docs  Artistes  of  the  first  eminence,  from  all  ports  of  Europe  to  this  Metropolis,  offers 
Brent  facilities  to  r,n  nodi  rtakiiu- of  this  nature;  while  the  conRrrgation  of  VOCAL  a*  well  as  INSTRUMENTAL  talent  will  alfoidan  opportunity  of 
lmpartin-r  novelty  to  the  Concerts  D'Ete. 

Of  these  advantages  it  is  M.  JULLIENS  intention  to  avail  himself  in  every  possible  way,  audio  present  his  lMtronswilh  a  SHOUT  SERIES  of 
CONTCERTm,  embracing  both  VOCAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  of  a  First  rate  order,  and  at  such  a  reasonable  charge  us  to  allow  all  classes  to 
enjoy  the  Entertainments.  ...  .    .  ,  _ 

The  Concerts  will  commence  enrlv  in  Tune,  and  in  due  course  full  particulars  will  be  announced.  Advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  Season  to 
arrange  a  NEW  FLORAL  DECORATION,  and  every  arrangement  made  which  can  add  to  the  attractions  of  a  Popular  Amusement. 


T 


ON  AND  AFTER  THE   FIRST  OF  JUNE, 

„     DAILY  NEWS, 

LONDON  MORNING  NEWSPAPER, 

AT 

TWOPENCE  HALFPENNY. 


The  Newspaper  is  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Nineteenth  Century— the  groat  agent  of  modern  Civilisation.  No*  to  speak  of  the  moral  and 
political  safeguards  which  it  affords,  it  place*  all,  whatever  thoir  varieties  of  fortune  and  portion,  on  a  level  as  to  information.  By  its  means  only, 
the  small  capitalist  is  enabled  to  contend  su -cessfully  against  his  w  ealthy  rival  for  a  knowledge  of  those  Changes  which  alTcct  supply  and  demand 
—and  therefore  prices.  Without  the  daily  Newspaper,  a  man  and  his  family  might  be  located  as  well  in  the  hack  settlements  of  Canada  as  within 
ten  miles  of  the  great  centre  of  European  Civilisation  These  facts  are  felt— the  gaia  is  understood— and  the  number  and  character  of  the  News- 
paper Press  of  any  country  are  an  admitted  test  of  the  enterprise  and  Intelligence  of  the  people.  It  is  remarkable,  then,  that  more  than  a  century 
since,  there  were  Eighteen  Papers  published  in  London,  daily  or  three  times  a  week— while  now  there  are  only  Fifteen  •  thou:  h  the  population  of 
to  day  bears  a  ratio  to  that  of  the  period  In  quenljn  of  more  than  3  to  1  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  poet  and  other  facilities,  the  whole  kingdom  has 
been  brought  within  the  ea*y  rauge.and  under  th?  direct  imiueucc,  of  the  London  Press.  In  the  single  city  of  New  York,  more  daily  papers  are 
published  than  iu  all  Engla.id,  Scotland  fend  L-**:..;.  :..*ut  together.  The  circulation  of  papers  in  Pari*  exceeds  that  jf  Isoadou  twenty  fold.  How 
Ik  this?   Ofa  fact ei startling,  whcr^dmjhe exnlannUtm ;  w*.iaeis  the «*use  ?— PKiCE! 

That  the  public  know  the  anvantatff'tif  ftavIa^'iTlRufy  Papons  manirett,  from  ttk-  thousands  and  tens  of  thtfftAnfnt-^rho  pity  twopence  for 
an  hour's  reading,  and  threepence  for  a  paper  the  day  after  publication.  What,  then,  are  the  causes  which  maintain  the  high  price?  First,  the 
amount  of  capital  required  to  be  invested  in  a  Newspaper  speculation—  with  whoso  extent  and  proper  application  the  man  of  business  and  the 
capitalist  are  for  the  most  part  unacquainted.  Next,  the  various  talent,  knowledge,  and  experi  -.nee  which  must  combine  to  produce  the  important 
result.  The  number  and  greatness  of  the  requirements  have,  in  truth,  occasioned  something  vt  ry  liUe  a  monopoly— and  monopoly  always  com- 
mands its  own  price.  Thus,  whilst  energy,  enterprise,  capital,  and  competition  have  been  doing  good  service  in  all  other  tiling*,  including  litera- 
ture in  various  branches,  nothing  has  been  attempted,  in  the  direction  Indicated,  for  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  wants  of  three  great 
nations  ;  and  a  Daily  Paper  still  remains  a  costly  luxury,  in  which  only  the  wealthy  can  indulge.  In  Paris  within  the  last  five  years  a  reduction 
of  one-half  of  their  old  price  has  been  made  in  the  most  distinguished  journals,  with  the  result  of  in-jreased  efficiency,  power,  and  ictcrest.  Any 
such  attempt  in  London  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  of. 

The  experiment  is  about  to  he  tried  of  establishing  a  London  Baily  Newspaper,  on  the 
highest  scale  of  completeness  in  all  its  departments,  which  shall  look  for  support,  not  to 
comparatively  few  readers  at  a  high  price,  but  to  many  at  a  low  price. 

Its  success  depends  upon  the  Public.  In  the  first  instance,  liowever,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  projectors  nre 
capable  of  competing  with  the  hiyli-priced — that  in  energy  and  ability  they  are  able  to  perform  all  thet  is  required;  and  of 
this  the  Public  have  now  had  sufficient  experience.  THE  DAILY  NEWS  appeared  in  January  last,  and  no  one  has  hinted 
a  suspicion  that  it  is  inferior  to  its  contemporaries  iu  any  respect.  The  time  has  now  come  when  the  proprietors  are  pre- 
pared to  de'velop e  their  plans ;  whatever  has  hitherto  attracted  public  favour  to  their  enterprise  will  be  continued  and 
extended;  and,  working  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  they  will  publish 

ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JUNE, 

THE    DAILY  NEWS 


TWOPENCE  HALFPENNY. 

The  Tuper  will  bo  of  the  same  sizo  as  nil  other  journals  were  within  seven  years;  it  will  ho  larger  than  many  of  the  high- 
priced  daily, journals  ar1  now ;  and,  in  every  particular  of  interest,  it  will  contain  us  much  information  us  the  most  successful 
amongst  its  contemporaries.  But  it  will  he  expansive;  and  double  sheets  will  be  given  whenever  an  important  Debate,  a 
prosaure  of  News,  or  Advertisements,  6eems  to  require  it. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  therefore,  will  contain  everything  that  is  to  be  found  in  other  journals; 

AND  ALL  ACCOUNTS  OF  MARKETS — ALL  TRADE  INFORMATION — WILL  HE  SO  ARRANGED  THAT  THE  MERCHANT  AND 
MAN  OF  BUSINESS  SHALL  FIND  WHAT  HE  WANTS  ALWAYS,  AS  NEARLY  AS  POSSIBLE,  IN  THE  SAME  PLACE,  AND  IN 
THE  FEWEST  POSSIBLE  WORDS.  TlIE  MODERN  NEWSPAPER  HAS  NOT  BEEN  DEVISED  AND  PLANNED  AS  JUDGMENT 
MIGHT  HAVE  ORIGINALLY  DIRECTED,  BUT  HAS  GROWN  UP  UNDER  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  IT  COULD  NOT  CONTROL; 
AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NEW  PAPER  AFFORDS  THE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A  REVISION,  WHICH  SHALL  EFFECT 
A  SAVING  OF  THE  READER'S  TIME,  AND  PRESENT  THE  INFORMATION  WHICH  HE  SEEKS  IN  A  MORE  SYSTEMATIC 
FORM. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  TIME  FOR  THE  MORNING  MAILS, 
let  us  repeat  the  masking  features  of  our  scheme : 

1st.  We  give  to  the  reader,  In  wbat  we  hope  will  be  an  improved  and  more  convenient  form,  all  that  he  can  find  in  the  most  approved  of  our 
competitors  ;  enlarging  always  our  surface  to  embrace  whatever  of  unusual  interest  the  times  may  present.  The  difference  between  tiiem  and  us 
will  he  only  iu  that  host  of  Advertisements,  which  we  to.)  will  be  happy  to  give  in  au  additional  sheet  whenover  the  public  shall  supply  us  with 
the  occasion. 

2ii'Jly.  To  the  reader  who  now  pays  Fivepcncc  forhii  paper,  we  offer  the  same  thing  at  half  the  price  ;  and  to  the  man  who  hires  his  paper,  a 
pap?r  of  his  own  at  about  the  cost  of  the  hire.  It,  then,  only  remains  for  the  public  to  justify  the  experiment ;  remembering  that  their  interest  in 
the  issue  is  no  less  than  our  own. 

Let  him  who  would  support  us  in  the  seasonable  attempt,  subscribe  at  once.  Where  even  the  reduced  price  Is  beyond  his  means,  let  him  at 
once  join  with  n  friend  or  neighbour  in  subscription.  If,  again,  these  friends  can  arrange,  with  others  hi  the  country  to  receive  the  paper,  by  post, 
on  the  day  of  publication,  at  half  price,  the  cost  to  each  of  the  New,Dnily  Paper,  w  ill  be  little  more  than  One  Halfpenny. 

Every  News  Agent  will,  wchopc,  supply  the  piipcr  at  Twopence  Halfpenny,  where  payment  is  made  in  advance;  the  same  proportionate 
allowanc  as  with  other  papers-something  more  than  twenty-four  per  cent.— being  allowed  by  .he  proprietors  to  the  trade.  When  credit  is  given, 
It  Is  a  matter  of  private  arrangement,  with  which  the  propiitt  )cs  hare  nothing  to  do.  As,  however,  In  nn  uudertaktng  so  bold  and  so  novel.lt  is 
advisable,  to  guard  against  possible  Inconvenience,  the  proprietors  of  THE  DAILY  NEWS  will  undertake  to  get  all  persons  supplied  «  ho  shall 
forward  a  post  office  order  payable  to  JOSEPH  SMITH,  DAILY  NEWS  OITICE,  Whitcfrinrs,  Loudon. 

FOR  THREE  MONTHS,  lGs.  id.   Any  longer  period  at  tlie  srtme  rate. 

Let  nil  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  Ibis  undertaking— and  who  is  not? — be  active,  and  success  is  sertain. 
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NUMBER    ONE,    ST.    PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD, 
London  —The  following  sample  package  Is  recommended  to  families 
who  svis:i  (previous  to  purchasing  their  usual  supply  of  TEAS  COMTEK 
&e  j  to  sample  and  prove  th»  superior  excellence  of  the  goods  mid  bv 
DAKIN  andCDMl'AN'Y.Ti-a  Merchants,  ami  it  will  befurwnnl.d  to  tbo 
country  carriusc-frcc  on  receipt  of  a  nott  olllee  order  for  the  Li,  the  3d 
being  allowed  a<  the  cost  of  the  post-oiH;e  order:— 
3  b  Finesl  True  Rich  OongOUTfn 
lib  very  Fine  HydOU  of  Gunpowder 
1  b  Stron  f  Congou  Tea  for  domestics 
Gibe  Coffee,  ripe  and  rloh  in  tiavour 
lib  the  Old  English  Mustard 
fllhi  beet  Bermuda  Anowroot  (inn  tin  casi 
lib  Finest  Tapioca  imported 
Jib  Finest  Bencoolen  Cloves 
2<>z  finest  Brown  Nutmegs 
Jib  very  best  Cayenne  Pepper 

All  goods  afterwards  ordered  vrlll  be  sent  warranted  equal  to  these 

h  implea 

rPHIRD  ANNUAL  VISIT  TO  LONDON.  —  MR. 
1.  HOWAllTIt.  sen.,  Surgeon,  from  It  irhdulc,  in  Chronic  Diseases, at 
Mr.  HilFs.lut  i  Hoiise-Surgon  to  the  Hoyal  Free  Hospital,  A  1,  Sussex- 
terrace,  Hyde  Path-gardens,  fiMm  10  till  1,  Mondays,  Weducsdaye,  und 

Frldaye.  And  at  2<i,  Albion-place,  Walworth-roaJ. 

QHOWER  BATHS. — Novel  Show.— Purchasers  of  any 

VJ   description  of  BVTll  should  visit  WILLIAM  S.  UUUTOX'8  (hte 

Hippon  r.nd  Burton '*j  Uitli  s'-nr..'  m  mi,  wiiirl]  <■  >.k  ilns,  l,c-i,l.',  tuili-t  seti 
jripaiinrtl  in  i;:iitntion  ot  fiincy  woods,  chin;.,  &  ■  ,  in  eiior:iious  varletr,  r\\ 
tbo  n  quisitcs  for  the  fcason,  s-i  arr.ui^od  iu  one  room,  du voted  exclusively 
to  artU'lcs  of  that  cliaracter,  that  patterns,  &i/ei,and  sorts  can  be  instantly 
selected,  and  a*  3"  percent,  under  any  other  h-mso  v.  here  attention  Is  paid 
to  the  qualify.  3'iill-si/e  port  able  shower  bath,  verv  strong  and  jnii  mncd, 
with  curtains  i::A  copper  valve,  ]i>s.  Od.  each.  Pillar  shower  lmihn,  with 
eopper  conducting  tubi  >.  bras  force  -pump  and  top, complete  with  rtirialnt 
and  japanned,  from  (Ms.  Hand  »ho^cr  bath  ,  jap;inne J,  3i.  6d.  The 
oinni  directive  b.itli.  Detailed  Catalogues,  with  engravings,  at  well  as  of 
every  iroucion^ery  article,  sent  (per  pt>st)  free. 

WILLIAM  S.lli'i;  ION'S  :\aU-  ltll'I'ON  and  TlITilTON'f>)  stock  of  ffttt- 
ral  furnishing  ironmongery  a..d  baths  is  literally  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  bk  no  lanauaffe  can  br  employed  to  aive  p.  correct  id»»a  of  its  variety  and 
extent,  purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  impact  it.—  30,  Oxford-street 
(corncrof  Newman-street).   Established  in  Wells-street .1820. 

" RIDDKLIVS  PAT  ft  NT  ECONOMICAL  MICA- 


T. 


from  the  injurious  eflVets  of  the  natural  and  artillcial  moisture  of  the  lir.U . 
Ladies  and  eentlemcn,  before  purrbaiini;  s'.:eh  articles,  sh  mid  see  that  they 
are  provided  with  this  e!e?ant  and  Inexpensive  article,  which  maybe  1ib> 
perceptibly  introc*ueed  into  the  most  delicate  biinnet  or  cap,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  very  un«l?htly  stain*  produced  by  perspiration,  oil,&c. :  being 
a  non-conductor  of  heat,  it  will  be  found  invaluable  in  warm  climates, 
especially  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  preventing:  the  effects  of  a  coup  de 
Bolfill  or  stroke  of  the  sun,  which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  Europeans  espe- 
cially. To  be  had  of  all  respectable  hatter.t,  milliners,  haberdasher*,  out* 
fitters,  hosiers, W.  Patterson,  104,  Wood-street, Cheap-side,  London,  is 
licensed  io  supply  wholesale  houses  only.  Price  One  Shilling. 

ETTS'S  PATENT  1JRANDY,  Exclusively  used 
at  Guy's.  St.  George's,  St.  Thomas's,  the  Westminster,  and  other, 
hospitals  ;  and  at  the  Manchester,  Bristol,  H  inhton.aiid  other  infirmaries 
may  be  procured  in  every  local 'ty  at  3s.  per  bottle,  protected  by  the  patent 
metiillie  evpsoh-s,  embo382d  "  BctU's  Patent  Brandy,  7,  Smithfield  Bin," 
or  at  the  Distillery ,  their  only  establishment,  at  irs  per  Gallon, in  bulk,  or 
atlKs  in  the  capsuled  bottles,  in  quantities  not  less  than  2  gallons. 

I>EAKT)'S~7mPROVED  COLOUliKD  PHOTOGRA- 
>  PHIC  POB.TIIAITS  so  highly  euloaised  by  all  the  h  adim;  jour- 
nals, are  tuUen  d<tilv,  from  Nine  till  Hiy,  nt  31,  Parliament-street,  West- 
minster, 85,  Kinj?  William  street, City,  and  at  the  Hoval  Pelytcchnfe  In- 
stitution, llc^ent-strcet.  "The  brilliancv  and  warmth  of  tone  Rained  by 
the  patentee 's new  method  of  colouring  add  mfttci  iully  to  the  excellence  of 
the  portrait."— "  The  portrait  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  clear,  round,  and 
life-like."  Licenses  to  exercise  the  invention  In  London  or  the  provinces, 
granted  by  Mr.  Beard  (sole  patentee  of  the  iJagueneotypej,  95,  King 
William-street,  Oiry. 

pEORGE   and  JOHN    DEANE,    SADDLKIJS  and 

\  T  JIAUNKSS  MAKERS,  invite  ntteutlon  to  their  Glp,  Tandem,  aud 
Carriage  Harness,  manufactured  on  their  own  premises,  by  workmen  of 
much  experience ,  and  under  the  direction  of  foreman  of  superior  ability 
and  skill.  Their  leather  is  invariably  dre.i«.*d  by  first-rate  London  eurrieni, 
the  furniture  is  alsoof  the  best  town  manufacture,  and  G.  and  J.  Deaue 
warrant  that  the  productions  of  their  manufactory  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
beauty,  strength,  and  cheapness,  by  any  other  house.  Horse  clothing  madV 
to  order  ;  canteens  of  best  seasoned  wood.  Ucanc's  London-made  whfpsjj 
ana  all  articles  for  stahle  and  travelling  use  in  larpe  variety.— No.  tf* 
Arthur-stieet  East,  opening  to  the  Monum'.-nt,  London-bridge. 

OUTFITS  to  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  and  the  COLO- 
NIF.S.  Parties  leaving  T'njland  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to^ 
purchase  their  Outfits  at  F.  J.  MONXKItY  and  CO. "S.  lG5.Fenchurch-stre«t. 
City,  where  a  larpe  assortment  of  Shirts,  Clothing,  Hosiery,  Gauze-Merino 
Under  Shirts,  At.,  adapted  for  each  i>articular  colony, as  well  as  for  the  voy- 
aae,  is  kept  ready  for  immediate  use, and  at  prices  far  more  reasonable  than 
Usually  charged  for  the  same  articles. 

Bedding,  Military  Accoutrements,  Cabin  and  Camp  Furniture  of  every 
description.  Lists,  with  Prices  alHxcd,  forwarded  by  post. 

OBSERVE — The  Public  are  specially  directed  to  notice 
that  the  Establishment  of  E.  MOPES  and  SON  will  not  he  opened  on 
Saturday  Evening,  May  3    nor  Monday,  June  1,  but  will  re  open  for  buid- 

newns  usual,  on  Tuesday  Morning  June  2. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CITY. 
Suggested  by  a  visit  to  the  magnificent  new  Establishment  of  E. 
MOSES  and  SOX,  how  op 211  to  the  public  for  inspection  or  for  the  traui.- 
action  of  business. 

What  a  wonderful  City  .am  I ! 

Kow  widely  my  tlax  is  unfurl'd ! 
All  gaze  with  a  wondering  eye 

On  London— the  pride  of  the  world! 
What  City  in  all  the  wide  earth 

Such  mighty  achievements  has  won? 
"What  Ci  ty  has  e'er  gi  ven  birth 

To  tradesmen  like  MOSES  aud  SOX  ? 
"What  City  can  boast  of  a  Mart 

Like  MOSES' commensal  Exchange? 
Behold  the  huge  House  !  and  you'll  start 

To  seethe  magnificent  range  ! 
I  am  proud  of  this  warehouse  of  fame ! 

I  am  proud  of  th**  good  it  has  done  ! 
And  I'm  proud  of  the  dres-cs  which  claim 
Such  credit  for  MOSES  and  SOX! 


Tweed  Taglioni.  from 
Coshmcrette  Codringtons 

and  Taglionis 
Summer  Coats  in  every  de- 
■etiption  and  make,  in- 
cluding the  Itcgistercd 


Blouses  in  every  material 
Splendid  pattern  Summer 

Vests  - 
Cashmere  and  Persian  in 

endless  variety 
Black  and  Fancy  Satins 
Fancy  Trousers 
Black  ditto 
Dress  Coat 
Frock  ditto 

A  new 


LIST  OF  PRICES. 

M\DS  TO  MmsUAC, 

£  s.  d     Coats  in   every  material 
adapted  for  the  season  in 
7  6       every  variety  of  style  and 

fashion  te  order,     from  0  16 
0  13  6     Quilting  Vests.  Csfd  each. 

or  3  for  -      -      -  0  19 

Cashmere,  in  every  variety 
of  pattern       -      -      -  0  ft 

12  0     Satin,  plain. or  fancy       -  0  U 
3     Cloth  orcasimere  do  -08 

Best  single  milled  do        -  0  13 
-  0  2  3     Spring  Trousers  in  every 

pattern                 -      -  0  10 
Sinsle  milled  Albert  and 

Victoriaditto          -      -  0  IB 

Best  or  Black  dress  do      -  1 

Dress  Coats       -      -      -  1  12 

„      best  manufactd.  2  1j 

13  0     Frock  ditto        -      -      -  I  15 
best  maimfactd.  3  3 


work,  entitled  "  Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  with 
directions  foi  self- measurement,  may  be  hud  on  application,  or  forward) 
post  free. 

Mourning  to  any  extent  at  5  Miuntes  notice. 

Ob«phvb.— Any  article  purchased,  or  made  to  measure,  if  not  approve* 
of,  Will  b«  immediatelv  exchanged,  or  the  money  returned. 

l"^?*  E.  MOSES  and  SON,  Tailors,  Woollen  Drapers,  Clothiers,  Hatters, 
Hosiers.  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
guard  the  public  against  imposition,  but  have  learned  that  the  untrades- 
man-Uke  falsehood '*  of  being  connected  with  them,"  or  its  the  same  con- 
cern, has  been  resorted  to  in  many  instances,  aud  for  obvious  reasons  they 
h  ive  no  connexion  with  any  other  house  in  or  out  of  London.  Anv  of 
those  who  desire  genuine  cheap  oiothing  should,  to  prevent  disappoint* 
meat,  call  or  send  to  Minories  and  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church,  City, 
London. 

Observe  the  Address,  E.  MOSES  and  SOX.  151,  U5, 15S,  and  137,  Mino- 
ries, and  B3f  84, 85, and 86,  Aldgate,  City,  London 

Notick.-— The  entrance  to  the  Bespoke  Department  is  at  81,  Aldgate. 

N.B.  No  business  transacred  at  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
Evening  till  sunset  on  Saturday  livening,  when  it  is  presumed  till  twelve 
o'clock. 


Printed  at  the  TVhitefriars  Printing-oflloe,  Bouvme-strset,  la  the  pre- 
cincts of  "Whltefriara,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  John  G&vssv,  printtr,  of 
Number  7,  RLdgmount -place,  HamMte&d-rood,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  al-y  of  Number  4,  Fairrteid-nlace,  Clieethnm-hill-road.  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  ia  the  County  f>f  L-measter,  and  published  at  Num 
her  (>7,  Fleet-street,  in  the  pariah  ef  St  Dunstan  ln  the-West.  iu  the  city 
of  London,  by  Ahrah im  Walter  Pmnoy,  oi  ^uiuber  07,  Flcct-strcfll 
aforesaid.— Saturday,  May  23, 18tfi 


THE  LEAGUE. 


No.  140.— Vol.  III.] 


SATURDAY,  MAY  30,  1846. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of £1  and '.upwards  to  the  League  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  mentlis  from  tlie  date  of  tlie  receipt  of  thtiir 
tubscription. 

Subscribers  of  halj-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  o/,The  League,  Newalfs- 
buildings,  Mancliester,  or  67,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  Thb  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
guested  to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

Tlie  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  of  The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  tlie  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickis,  Secretary. 


THE  QUESTION  FOR  THE  LORDS. 

"The  next  question  was  this — whether  the  Bill  was  called  for 
by  the  people?  *  •  *  Their  lordships'  course  was  plain  and 
easy.  The  Bill  had  been  spnt  up  to  them  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  hut  not  by  a  clean  majority.  //'  the  people 
trere  to  send  up  the  same  Bill  by  a  new  Rouse  of  Commons,  by  a 
clear  and  clean  majority,  he  did  not  say  he  not/Id  abandon  his 
opiniont  or  apprehensions  with  resprct  to  the  measure,  but  as  an 

ENGLISH  PEER  HE  SHOULD  FEET.  BOUND  TO  BOW  TO  THE 
UNDOUBTED  AND  INDISPUTABLE  KILL  OF  A  MAJORITY  OF  HIS 

countrymen.  '— The  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  May  20. 

This  really  simplifies  tlie  case  very  much.  The 
Earl  of  Malmesbury  has  certainly  a  happy  way  of 
stating  a  plain  question  in  plain  terms.  This  an- 
nouncement of  the  noble  Earl's  is,  in  every  respect, 
creditable  to  him,  and  to  the  party  whose  sentiments 
it  is  well  known  to  express.  It  is  a  manly  avowal 
of  that  deference  which,  according  to  the  spirit  and 
the  forms  of  the  constitution,  the  hereditary  and 
aristocratic  branch  of  the  legislature  owes  to  the 
will  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  people,  on 
all  matters  of  taxation  and  trade.  By  this  declara- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  which,  as  we  need 
scarcely  tell  our  readers,  merely  reiterates  the  repeated 
and  uniform  dictum  of  the  entire  protectionist  party 
\ — and  which  was  subsequently,  on  the  same  even- 
ing, confirmed  by  an  interlocutory  "hear,  Jiear,  hear," 
from  the  protectionists,  in  the  course  of  the  Earl  of 
Haddington's  speech. — we  are  given  to  understand, 
that  the  protectionist  peers  are  perfectly  ready  to 
pass  the  present  or  any  future  Bill  for  the  total  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Law,  if  they  can  only  be  satisfied 
that  such  is  the  desire  of  the  constituencies.  Re- 
sistance to  the  popular  will  is  not  contemplated  for 
a  moment,  and  never  was.  The  only  question  with 
them  is,  What  is  the  popular  will  on  the  subject  ? 
"Whatever  may  be  their  private  opinion  of  the  utility 
of  a  bread  tax,  they  have  not  the  remotest  intention 
of  keeping  up  any  such  tax,  should  it  once  clearly 
appear  that  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom 
prefer  eating  untaxed  bread.  Nothing  can  be  more 
fair  and  reasonable.  We  do  not  see  what  further 
the  people  could  expect  or  desire,  than  this  unre- 
served submission  of  the  whole  case  to  popular 
arbitration. 

The  question  is  thus  narrowed  to  one  of  fact. 
What  is  it  that  the  people  really  wish  to  see  done 
with  the  Corn  Law  ?  To  ask,  "  What  will  the 
Lords  do  r  js  the  same  thing  as  to  ask,  "  What 
uoulxl  the  people  have  tlie  Lords  do  ?"  We  submit, 
however,  to  the  best  consideration  of  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  and  the  party  with  which  he  acts,  that 
there  are  two  modes  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the 
people.  It  may  be  learned  directly,  or  indirectly — 
expressly,  or  inferentially— by  actual  appeal  to  the 
people,  or  by  that  anticipation  of  the  result  of  an 


appeal  to  the  people,  for  which  ample  arithmetical 
data,  of  indubitable  authority,  are  afforded  by  a 
comparison  of  the  division  lists  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  the  registries.  As  the  latter  of  these 
two  modes  is  equally  reliable  with  the  former ;  as  it 
must,  one  would  think.be  infinitely  tlie  more  agree- 
able of  the  two  to  their  lordships'  political  amour- 
propre;  and  as,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  trading 
and  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
public  and  private  business  of  the  legislature,  it  has 
the  further  recommendation  of  tending  to  save 
many  weeks  of  most  precious  time; — we  would 
earnestly  advise  its  adoption  in  the  present  instance. 
With  all  the  respect  due  to  the  constitutional  autho- 
rity of  the  House  of  Lords,  yet  with  the  confidence 
justified  by  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
the  case  which  long  and  minute  study  has  given 
us,  we  now  beg  the  protectionist  peers  deliberately 
to  entertain  the  question,  in  what  position  would 
they  find  themselves  after  a  general  election? 

That  a  general  election,  taken  on  the  question  of 
the  repeal  of  tlie  Corn  Law,  would  give  the  Free 
Trade  Minister  a  "  clear  and  clean  "  working  majo- 
rity ;  that  no  amount  of  protectionist  successes 
which,  according  to  the  most  sanguine  calculations* 
of  agricultural  arithmetic,  can  be  regarded  as 
coming  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  could — we 
do  not  say,  convert  the  Free  Trade  majority  of  98 
into  a  minority,  but — reduce  the  majority  below  the 
point  required  for  the  convenient  working  of  the 
Government; — this  is  a  proposition  on  which  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  bestow  one  word  of  proof. 
It  were  needless  to  demonstrate  what  no  one,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  affects  to  dispute.  Our  own  im- 
pression, founded  on  a  very  careful  study  of 
the  registries,  goes,  indeed,  a  good  deal  further  than 
the  above  guarded  and  qualified  statement — but 
we  have  no  wish  to  add  to  the  strength  of  a  case 
which  is  superfluously  strong  already.  We  believe 
that  the  protectionists  would  literally  gain  nothing 
by  the  result  of  a  general  election — that  their  suc- 
cesses would  be  fully  balanced  by  our  successes — 
that  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  remain  very  much  what 
they  now  are — and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  open 
the  new  Parliament  with  a  total-and-immediate-re- 
peal  majority  of  somewhere  about  one  hundred. 
As  this  is  only  our  opinion — though  a  very  decided 
opinion,  formed  after  thorough  and  minute  exami 
nation  of  the  registries — we  leave  the  protectionists 
to  accept  or  reject  it  as  they  think  proper.  But  it 
is  something  more  than  a  matter  of  opinion,  that 
— as  Mr.  Cobden  told  them  in  his  speech  of  the 
27th  of  last  February,  after  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
stituencies which  has  never  to  this  hour  been  con- 
tradicted— the  Free  Trade  majority  in  the  new  Par- 
liament would  include  the  representatives  of  every 
town  in  England,  having  20,000  inhabitants — the 
whole  twenty  representatives  of  the  metropolis  and 
the  metropolitan  county  —  the  representatives  of 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  of  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Bristol — the 
representatives  of  South  Lancashire  and  the  West 
Riding — the  representatives  of  all  the  intelligence, 
industry,  commercial  wealth,  and  political  activity 
of  the  country.  It  would  embody  an  amount  of 
moral,  social,  and  political  power,  that  would  give 
overwhelming  strength  to  any  Minister  who  knew 
how  to  wield  it. 

Such  would  be  the  issue — the  foreknown  and 
foreseen  issue — of  that  appeal  to  the  people  by 
which  protectionist  peers  avow  themselves  ready  to 
be  bound ; — a  clear  working  majority  of  Cora  Law 
repealers — of  total  and  immediate  Corn  Law  re- 
pealers— combining  with  its  numerical  preponder- 
ance all  those  elements  of  active  power  which  would 
render  even  a  numerical  minority  irresistibly  strong. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  lords  to  tell  us  that 


they  would  then  repeal  the  Corn  Law.  Of  course 
they  would  then  repeal  the  Corn  Law — with  the 
fewest  words.  J  hit  why  not  anticipate  ?  Why  not 
deal  with  a  proximate,  as  with  a  present  certainty  ? 
Why  make  it  appear,  that  their  submission  is  not 
to  the  counsels  of  policy,  nor  to  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice— but  to  "  pressure  from  without,"  in  its  most 
palpable  and  obtrusive  shape  ? 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  knows 
exactly  how  this  matter  stands,  and  is  prepared  to 
act  upon  the  knowledge.  Our  readers  will  have 
observed  with  satisfaction  the  explicit  evidence 
given  by  the  debate  of  this  week,  that  the  Premier 
takes  that  view  of  his  duties  and  powers  which  we 
pointed  out  in  our  article  of  last  Saturday.  In  the 
speech  of  his  colleague,  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  on 
Tuesday,  we  find  the  following  highly  signifi- 
cant passage — which,  both  as  a  manifesto  of  minis- 
terial purpose,  and  as  a  piece  of  wise  and  friendly 
counsel  to  the  Peers,  is  every  way  worthy  of  atten- 
tion ; 

"  He  believed  that  by  throwing  out  the  Bill,  their  lord- 
ships would  be  entering  into  a  hopeless  contest  for  tlie  main- 
tenance of  the  Corn  Law.  He  believed  that  on  such  a 
struggle  tbey  could  not  but  be  defeated  in  the  end.  If  they 
threw  out  the  Bill  now,  they  would  have  the  benefit 
or  A  general  election  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try. His  own  impression  was,  that  the  return  of  a  new 
Parliament  would  show  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour 
of  Free  Trade,  and  that  their  lordships  would,  under  that 
pressure,  be  in  a  manner  compelled  to  pass  the  Bill.  In- 
deed, most  of  their  lordships  who  bad  spoken  bad  stated  that 
if  the  couutry  really  and  deliberately  decided  in  favour  of 
Free  Trade,  the  bouse  would  be  compelled  to  accede  to  their 
request  ('hear,  hear, hear,'  from  the  protectionists).  Well, in 
the  event  of  a.  general  election,  they  would  be  directly  and 
obviously  yielding  to  pressure  from  without." 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  for- 
bearance and  moderation,  that,  with  his  knowledge 
of  electoral  statistics,  he  did  not  long  ago  take  "  the 
benefit  of  a  general  election."  It  would  have  made 
his  work  much  easier  and  pleasanter  to  him.  Both 
his  interests  as  a  politician,  and  his  feelings  as  a 
man,  would  have  been  much  better  consulted  by 
his  taking  the  course  which  he  has  shown  through- 
out so  earnest  a  desire  to  avoid.  By  refusing  to 
submit  his  new  policy  to  the  Parliament  of  1841,  and 
making  his  appeal  at  once  to  the  people,  he  wouldhave 
saved  himself  all  the  protectionist  taunts  of 
"treachery"  and  "  perfidy,"  and  would  have  secured 
a  Parliamentary  and  popular  ascendancy  that  would 
have  immeasurably  strengthened  his  tenure  of  office. 
The  Premier  has  chosen  the  more  patriotic  and 
generous  part.  He  has  borne  and  forborne.  He 
has  declined  making  use  of  the  enormous  power 
which  events  had  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  has 
strained  every  nerve  to  accomplish  a  great  national 
end  in  that  particular  mode  which  involved  the 
minimum  of  eclat,  aud  the  maximum  of  odium  and 
unpleasantness  for  himself  individually,  and  whose 
only  recommendation  was  that  it  seemed  the  most 
conducive  to  the  public  interests.  Helms  eschewed 
the  bold  and  brilliant  coup  d'  Hat  that  would  at  once 
have  made  him  the  most  powerful  people's  Minister 
of  this  age,  and  has  been  contented  to  negociate, 
on  terms  extremely  disadvantageous  to  his  own  po- 
litical interest,  tlie  treaty  which  he  might  have 
authoritatively  dictated.  Nothing  can  be  more 
thoughtlessly  unjust  than  the  protectionist  denun- 
ciations of  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  course  which  he 
has  taken  on  this  question.  Should  the  party  even- 
tually decide  on  committing  that  fatal  blunder  into 
which  rash  men  would  hurry  them,  they  will  see  at 
a  glance  the  full  extent  of  the  self-denying  for- 
bearance which  they  have  hitherto  so  miserably  ill 
requited. 

It  now  remains  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  decide 
whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  do  at  first  that 
which  they  have  already  made  up  their  minds  to  do 
at  last,  on  a  certain  condition — which  condition  is 
as  sure  of  being  fulfilled  as  to-morrow's  sun  is  sine 
of  shining.  They  are  quite  free  to  choose.  There 
is  no  kind  of  competition  in  the  case,  other  than 
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that  which  foresight  of  consequences  imposes  on  the 
v.  ise  man.  "  Intimidation"  is  a  thing  quite  out  of  the 
question.  Their  lordships  may  throw  out  or  muti- 
late the  "bill,  with  the  most  perfect  safety,  so  far  as 
the  peace  of  the  country  is  concerned.  There  will 
he  no  disturbance,  no  rioting,  no  brickbats  and 
bludgeons,  neither  breaking  of  heads,  nor  breaking 
of  windows.  We  will  stake  the  whole  of  our 
political  credit  on  the  prophecy,  that  not  even  the 
establishments  in  No.  17,  Old  Bond  Street,  will 
have  the  slightest  occasion  for  the  services  of  the 
glazier.  We  shall  have  quite  a  quiet  time  of  it.  It 
will  be  a  profoundly  interesting,  and  even  exciting, 
but  by  no  means  a  noisy,  election.  There  will  be 
very  few  contests.  No  monopolist  will  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  re-appear  on  the  hustings  of  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  South 
Lancashire,  or  the  West  Riding — and  we  dare  say 
that  it  is  not  within  the  contemplation  of  the  Free 
Traders  to  disturb  the  squirearchical  ascendancy 
in  the  counties  of  Bucks  and  Dorset.  Each  party 
knows  its  own,  and  the  business  of  distribution 
will  be  conducted  in  a  perfectly  business-like  way. 
We  are  so  well  satisfied  of  this,  that  we  have  not 
the  least  desire  for  the  peers  to  go  counter  to  their 
own  choice  and  judgment.  Certainly  we  do  not 
wish  for  a  general  election  now  ;  we  should  exceed- 
ingly regret  the  loss  of  so  much  valuable  time. 
Defective  as  is  the  Ministerial  Bill  in  some  re- 
spects, we  should  be  sincerely  glad  to  see  it  pass 
without  further  delay.  Yet  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  obvious  and  important  countervailing 
advantages  that  the  country  would  reap  from  an* 
appeal  to  the  electors.  We  should  at  once  be  rid 
of  the  nugatory  and  pernicious  "  three  years."  The 
clear  and  clean  majority  would  pass  a  clear  and 
clean  bill.  The  time  lost  on  the  passing  of  the 
measure  would  be  time  gained  as  regards  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  measure.  The  date  of  the  Royal 
assent  would  he  retarded  by  some  months — but  the 
date  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  would 
be  hastened  by  upwards  of  two  years.  And  not  only 
would  the  settlement  be  more  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  itself — but  all  parties  would  be  more  completely 
made  aware  that  it  really  was  a  settlement.  Still 
we  do  not  desire  to  see  it  come  to  this.  We  had 
rather  that  the  bill,  as  it  stands,  passed  now,  for 
our  languishing  commerce  and  straitened  industry 
have  need  of  it.  On  the  whole,  we  leave  the  mat- 
ter to  their  lordships,  with  no  other  wish  than  that 
they  should  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
deliberate  and  unbiassed  judgment  of  the  right  and 
expedient. 


LORD  STANLEY  AND  THE  EARL  OF 
CLARENDON. 
The  contrast,  in  matter  and  manner,  between 
the  speeches  of  the  above-named  peers — the  only 
speeches  which,  up  to  the  moment  of  our  writing, 
have  relieved  the  tedium  of  an  otherwise  insuffer- 
ably dull  discussion — is  aswideas  is  that  antagonism 
of  principle  of  which  the  noble  speakers  respectively 
represent  the  two  extreme  terms.  The  difference 
l)etween  their  lordships  is  the  difference  between 
•  the  clever  boy  and  the  wise  man.  The  fall  of  an 
expiring  monopoly  was  graced  by  a  dashing 
harangue,  in  which  flimsiness  of  thought,  and  a 
certain  free  and  easy  way  of  dealing  with  facts, 
were  helped  out  by  all  the  force  of  diction,  and  im- 
posing confidence  of  tone,  characteristic  of  "  the 
Rupert  of  debate ;"  and  the  advent  of  a  new  and 
juster  policy  was  signalised  by  the  calmly  earnest 
eloquence,  and  the  lucid,  cogent  argument  of  a 
statesman,  whose  generous  sympathies  and  large 
intelligence  renders  him  the  fitting  advocate  of  that 
cause  with  which  his  family  name  will  be  identified 
in  our  future  history. 

Lord  Stanley's  extravagantly  bepraised  speech 
of  Monday  night  is  certainly  not  undeserving  of 
some  portion  of  that  laudation  of  which  protec- 
tionist critics  have  been  so  excusably  lavish.  It  was 
well  put  together,  and  well  spoken.  Tt  was  a  very 
telling  speech.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Lord 
Stanley  came  to  the  question  with  great  advantages. 
His  oratorical  talents  had  unusually  free  scope. 
Lord  Stanley  has  kept  himself  siugularly  free  from 


those  harassing  and  cramping  restraints  which  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  a  case  is  apt  to 
impose  on  a  man's  rhetoric.  As,  during  the  four 
years  that,  he  remained  in  the  House  of  Commons 
after  the  Free  Trade  question  had  begun  to  assume 
its  present  prominence,  he  never  could  be  induced 
to  take  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  open  his  lips  in 
debate;  ns  he  has  taken  excellent  care  of  lato  to 
avoid  the  intrusion  of  that  unwelcome  description 
of  useful  knowledge  with  which  the  "school  of  Man- 
chester "  sought,  the  other  day,  to  disturb  his  rural 
leisure  ;  and  as,  of  course,  he  never  gave  his  pri- 
vate hours  of  study  to  the  perusal  of  works  illustra- 
tive of"  the  cold,  and  selfish,  and  calculatingdoctrines 
of  political  economy ;"  he  was  able  to  approach  the 
subject  with  a  happy  exemption  from  the  paralysing 
inllucnccs  which  exact  information  sometimes  has 
on  the  orator's  fancy.  The  inspirations  of  his 
imagination  had  free  scope.  He  could  come  out, 
very  strongly  and  effectively,  with  "  the  combined 
authority  of  all  times  and  of  all  countries,  in  favour 
of  protection  to  agriculture" — a  burst  which  would 
have  been  completely  spoiled  had  he  been  at  all 
deep  in  "  The  Industrial  History  of  Free  Nations," 
or  had  he  even  read  the  article,  "  Amsterdam,"  in 
that  most  useful  compendium  of  politico-economical 
information,  Mr.  M'Culloch's  "  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary." flis  lordship's  very  brilliant  and  splendid 
exordium  would  have  fallen  dead  on  the  ear,  had 
he  been  obliged  to  qualify  "  all  this  weight  of  au- 
thority, both  past  and  present,  not  only  of  the  states- 
menofthis  country,  hutof  every  other  country," mtib 
such  an  exception  as  that  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
most  powerful  and  nourishing  commercial  country 
of  Europe,  during  two  brilliant  centuries  of  its 
history.  It  was  well  for  his  eloquence  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  Holland,  which  grew  no  corn — 
which  was  absolutely  "  dependent  on  foreigners  " 
for  food — and  which,  in  virtue  of  that  dependence, 
never  knew  scarcity,  and  was  always  ready  to  meet 
the  demands  of  European  famine  from  her  over- 
flowing granaries.  Lord  Stanley's  rhetoric  is  under 
great  obligations  to  his  ignorance. 

We  trace,  throughout  his  lordship's  harangue  the 
happy  influence  of  this  convenient  and  agreeable 
destitution  of  politico-economical  knowledge.  His 
very  effective  prediction  of  the  five  millions  of  quar- 
ters of  best  wheat  annually  coming  pouring  in  upon 
us  from  Hungary  and  Ukraine  at  40s.  per  quarter, 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  house  and  the  world 
if  Lord  Stanley  had  been  in  possession  of  a  little 
accurate  information  as  to  what  it  takes  to  grow 
and  carry  five  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat — how 
much  seed — how  much  labour — how  much  capital 
— how  much  science  —  what  implements  —  what 
roads — what  vehicles.  His  indignant  iuvective 
against  the  prudent  Premier,  for  declining  to  tell 
the  landlords  what  their  com  is  likely  to  fetch  on 
and  from  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  could  never 
have  been  uttered  by  a  man  cognizant  of  the 
elements  that  constitute  price,  and  capable  of  under- 
standing that  experience  of  the  last  30  years  which 
so  decisively  demonstrates  the  impossibility  of  fix- 
ing the  price  of  corn  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Neither 
should  we  have  had  the  old  Tamboff  story  over 
again  (with  the  venue  changed  to  Hungary  and  the 
Ukraine),  had  Lord  Stanley's  mind  been  open  to 
the  corrective  influence  which  argument  and  ridi- 
cule exercise  on  error  and  absurdity.  Nor  would  it 
have  been  possible  for  a  man  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree acquainted  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  to  venture  on  so  felicitous  a  piece  of  rhe- 
torical daring  as  that  of  deprecating  the  "  pau- 
perism" of  the  "  landed  aristocracy" — expatiating  on 
the  national  peril  of  "  reducing  to  a  lower  position 
in  the  social  scale "  those  men .  who  "  spend  their 
money  at  least  as  fast  as  they  get  it" — and  pleading 
for  the  sanctity  and  perpetuity  of  a  "  moral  influ- 
ence," created  and  sustained  by  a  bread  tax.  Lord 
Stanley  is  fortunate  in  his  ignorance.  It  is  an  im- 
mense advantage  to  bo  able  to  come  so  fresh  to  a 
subject.  This  happy  viridity  of  intellect  gives  his 
oratory  that  charm  of  a  brilliant  and  dashing  frank- 
ness, without  which  it  were  an  intellectual  nullity. 

We  do  not  know  whether  any,  and  what,  effect, 
beyond  a  momentary  admiration  of  a  successful 


rhetorical  hit,  was  produced  in  the  house  by  the 
display  of  the  new  protectionist  leader.  We  should 
think,  however,  that. the  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, on  the  ensuing  night,  must  have  had  great 
weight  even  with  some  of  those  in  whose  willina 
cars  the  Stanley  declamation  sounded  like  philo- 
sophy. Both  in  argument  and  in  tone,  it  was 
a  speech  well  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  of 
the  speaker,  and  will  be  abundantly  satisfactory  to 
those  who  had  felt  that  they  might  naturally  look 
to  the  brother  of  Mr  Villiers  for  an  earnest  and 
able  defence  of  the  rights  of  industry.  We  regret 
that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  noble  earl's  demonstration,  that  no 

one  class  or  section  of  the  industrial  community  

neither  the  agricultural  labourers,  nor  the  tenant 
farmers,  nor  the  great  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, nor  the  little  manufacturers  and  tradesmen 
— can,  by  possibility,  have  a  beneficial  interest  in 
the  landlord's  bread  tax,  and  that  "  this  is  a  land- 
lord's question,  and  no  one's  else."  The  eoncluding 
portion  of  his  speech,  in  which  he  adverted  to  the 
bearings  of  England's  Free  Trade  policy  on  the 
commercial  fellowship  and  political  amity  of  na- 
tions, will  be  peculiarly  welcome  to  that  large  class 
of  our  readers  to  whom  Free  Trade  principles  are 
especially  endeared  by  their  peace-preserving  ten- 
dencies ;  and  his  lordship's  sentiments  on  this 
weighty  topic  derive  additional  force  and  authority 
from  his  diplomatic  experience  : 

"  He  need  not  repeat  what  had  often  been  said  as  to  the 
failure  of  diplomacy  and  negotiation  on  subjects  of  trade.  Ail 
such  negotiations  had  proceeded  upon  the  basis  of  an  ex- 
change of  equivalents,  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  ad- 
just with  satisfaction  to  the  various  parties.  If  a  treaty  were 
concluded,  one  of  the  contracting  parties  always  thought  it 
was  over-reached,  and  becoming  dissatisfied,  either  violated 
the  engagement  or  evaded  its  stipulations,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Brazils:  or  all  negotiations  were  broken  off,  as  in  tbe 
case  of  France  and  Spain,  and  some  other  countries,  leaving 
tbe  contracting  parties  in  a  disposition  far  less  friendly  than 
they  were  before.  The  only  safe  course  was,  for  each  coun- 
try to  pursue  the  course  best  adapted  to  its  own  interests, 
without  regard  to  that  taken  by  any  other  sation.  We  bad  to 
look  only  to  our  own  interest,  and  whilst  we  were  advancing 
in  wealth,  by  adopting  our  own  course,  their  lordships  might 
rely  upon  it  that  we  should  be  setting  an  example  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  not  only  would  but  which  they  must  follow. 
***** 

"  As  for  ourselves,  impelled  as  we  were  by  a  necessity  1 
provide  for  increased  demaud  by  increased  powers  of  produc 
tion,  we  were  about  to  adopt  u  policy  which  other  nation 
must  follow — a  policy  by  which  we  should  extend  the  intei 
course  of  nations,  and  carry  into  effect  that  law  of  God  whic 
ordained  men  to  be  mutually  useful  to  each  other — a  polic 
by  which  we  should  give  aud  receive  perpetual  guarantee 
for  placing  upon  a  solid  foundation  that  greatest  and  most 
inestimable  blessing  of  peace." 


We  regret  that  unavoidable  and  painful  circum- 
stances prevented  Earl  Ducie  from  taking  a  share 
in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Corn 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


The  Sugar  Crop. — The  letters  by  the  West  Indian 
mail  were  received  here  on  Weduesday,  and  contain  a  more 
favourable  account  from  the  sugar  plantations  in  some  of 
the  colonies,  where  they  had  at  length  experienced  a  geniali 
fall  of  rain.  Its  principal  effect,  however,  will  be  felt  by  the 
ensuing  crop,  which  had  just  been  planted,  and  to  which  it 
was  invaluable ;  the  present  can  benefit  but  slightly  by  it. 
In  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Porto  Rico,  they  were  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  drought,  although  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  first-named  islaud  some  of  the  plantations  would 
exceed  their  shipments  of  last  year.  It  is,  however,  the 
exception  to  the  rule,  as  the  aggregate  deficiency  of  the 
present  crop  of  sugar  in  Jamaica,  as  compared  with  the 
last,  is  estimated  at  fully  one-fourth.  Barbadoes  will  suffer 
the  least  of  all  the  islands,  as  it  is  anticipated  that  her 
exports  will  be  from  23,000  to  24,000  hhds.  against  from 
24,003  to  25,000  hhds. for  last  year.  The  sugar  market  here 
has  been  quiescent  under  the  effect  of  these  advices. — 
Livrrjiool  Albion. 

The  Sugar  Trade. — During  the  recent  influx  of  ship- 
ping at  the  several  dock  establishments  of  the  port  of 
London,  a  large  number  of  the  vessels  consisted  of  East 
Indiamen,  and  also  ships  from  the  Mauritius,  aud  the  quan- 
tities of  sugar  (in  bags)  brought  to  aud  housed  in  the  docks, 
out  of  the  vessels  alluded  to,  have  been  very  extensive.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  correctness  of  this  remark,  when 
we  state  that  at  the  East  India  Docks  alone,  since  tbe 
commencement  of  the  month  of  April  ultimo,  there  have 
been  landed  and  warehoused  between  60,000  and  70,000 
bags  of  sugar,  of  the  finer  description  aud  best  quality. 
The  qualities  imported  into  and  boused  at  the  other  docks 
have  been  in  a  proportionate  degree  not  less  extensive  or 
important.  The  mention  of  this  is  of  interest  aud  import- 
ance at  the  present  time,  when  the  rumoured  or  actual 
insufficiency  of  the  crops,  and  the  supply  of  sugar  for  con- 
sumption in  the  country,  is  made  matter  of  particular  remark, 
and  the  general  questions  of  the  importation  of  and  the 
duties  leviable  on  sugar  are  on  the  eve  of  consideration  by 
the  legislature. 

Potatoes. — We  notice  a  great  deal  said  pro  and  con 
about  the  scarcity  of  potatoes  in  other  journals;  but  from  all 
we  can  learn,  they  have  in  this  district  never  been  sold  at 
half  their  present  price.  On  Saturday  last  they  brought,  in 
Brecon  market,  tbe  enormous  price  of  25s.  per  sack,— just 
five  times  the  rate  at  which  they  have  frequently  been  sold 
here,  and  throughout  the  previous  week  not  a  single  potatQ 
was  offered  for  sale.— Silurian, 
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Nineteenth  Wee/;,  ending  Saturday,  May  30. 
The  hope  which  we  expressed,  Inst  week,  that  the  House 
«>f  Lords  will  pass  the  Corn  Bill,  even  ngainst  its  own  pre- 
dilections, was  confirmed  in  a  striking  manner  on  Monday. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  it  was  announced  that  all  those 
members  of  the  peerage  constituting  the  Whig  party,  and 
who  usually  act  together,  had  assembled  on  Saturday  last  at 
Lansdowne"  House,  and  had  formally  agreed  to  resist  all  and 
nnv  amendment  in  the  bill,  which  they  also  pledged  them- 
selves to  support  steadily  through  all  its  stages.  This  de- 
stroyed the  hope  and  the  fear  that  the  bill  in  committee 
would  be  mutilated,  a  circumstance  which  would  ensure  its 
rejection,  as  it  is  against  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  to 
agree  to  alterations  by  the  Lords  in  a  money  bill.  So  far 
this  is  creditable  to  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  many  of  them  have  been  long  advocates  of  a  fixed  duty, 
which  they  now  abandon  with  reluctance.  Should  the  divi- 
sion take  place  on  Friday  morning,  we  will  of  course  be 
enabled  to  communicate  the  result  before  going  to  press. 

The  interest  outside  and  within  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
Monday,  at  o  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  very  great. 
Crowds  of  strangers  were  assembled  round  the  passages,  and 
blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the  gallery  door,  more  srmed  with 
peers'  orders  than  could  possibly  gain  admission.  The 
house  was  exceedingly  full ;  and  amongst  the  visitors  were 
several  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  one  of  them  beiug  the 
Count  de  St.  Aulaire,  the  French  Ambassador,  who  was  in 
attendance  on  each  night,  and  evinced  great  interest  in  the 
debate.  There  were  ladies  also  present,  anxious  to  hear  the 
debate,  and  to  listen  to  their  noble  relatives ;  while  great 
Kumbers  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  quitting 
jkheir  own  legislative  assembly,  in  winch,  as  if  by  consent,  all 
■nterest  has  been  for  the  time  suspended,  listened  to  the  first 
,  vital  Free  Trade  discussion  which  has  shaken  the  "dry 
bones"  of  monopoly  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  body  of 
the  house  was  filled  with  a  greater  throng  of  Peers  than  wg 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  assembled  since  the  days  of 
.Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Eeform  Bill.  Altogether 
the  scene  was  exceedingly  animated,  evincing  the  grave  im- 
portance of  the  measure,  which  is  to  effect  one  of  the  greatest 
social  changes  of  modern  times. 

The  Fail  of  Ripon  moved  the  seco»d  reading  of  the  bill. 
This,  in  itself,  is  an  extraordinary  fact.  Frederick  Robinson 
is  now  04  years  of  age.  and  he  introduced  into  th»  House  of 
Commons  the  Cora  Bill  of  1815.  This  naked  statement  is 
in  itself  an  illustration  of  the  maxim  that  we  are,  or  ought  to 
be.  "schoolboys  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave."  His  speech 
will  be  read  entire  by  every  mat  who  wishes  to  have  some 
portion  of  "  secret  history,"  as  well  as  some  idea  of  an  ex- 
traordinary system  now  disappearing  before  public  opinion. 
The  first  portion  of  his  speech  was  a  vindication  of  himself. 
Though  he  had  introduced  the  Corn  Bill  of  1810,  he  had,  at 
the  time,  expressed  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  his  reluctance 
to  do  so ;  and  the  only  ground  on  which  he  had  ever  sup- 
ported a  Corn  Law  was  a  conviction,  sincerely  entertained, 
that  it  was  not  desirable  this  country  should  be  unduly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  countries  for  the  supplies  of  the  chief 
Article  of  subsistence.  The  tendency  of  population,  accord- 
ing to  Lord  P.ipon,  is  to  outrun  the  productive  powers  of  a 
country ;  the  question  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Corn  Law 
with  him  was  never  other  than  one  of  time.  That  time  has 
now  arrived.  This  was  something  to  hear  from  the  intro- 
9  dncer  of  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year 
■  1813.  Protection  to  native  agriculture  or  native  industry, 
i  iu  his  idea,  was  never  the  system  of  England  ;  there  were  a 
^series  of  regulations  in  this  direction,  each  of  which 
ew  out  of  some  chance  circumstance,  as  the  duties 
ipon  timber,  upon  wool,  on  butter,  and  on  cheese, 
&c,  which  were  never  intended  to  be  of  permanent  en- 
durance— the  country  is  now  in  a  condition  to  set  its  face 
against  these  fortuitous  enactments  being  allowed  to  harden 
into  a  system.  Lord  Kipon  entered  at  length  into  the 
history  of  the  Corn  Laws  from  1701  down  to  1812,  and  stated 
that  the  only  ground  upon  which  he  had  ever  rested  his  sup- 
port of  any  of  them  was  independence  of  foreign  supply, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  regard  being  had  to  the  increase  of 
population,  this  ground  was  no  longer  tenable.  He 
stated  it  as  his  belief  that  land  would  not  be  thrown 
out  of  cultivation,  and  instanced  the  case  of  Lincoln  Heath, 
over  the  approaching  desolation  of  which,  our  readers  will 
remember,  Mr.  Disraeli  so  picturesquely  bewailed  himself 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  stated  that  a  portion  of  that 
district,  which,  according  to  the  protectionists,  was  to  be 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  was  his  own  property,  and  that 
during  the  excitement  of  last  autumn,  when  it  was  known 
that  a  fundamental  change  in  the  Corn  Laws  was  impend- 
ing, certain  parcels  of  land  belonging  to  him  fell  out  of 
lease,  which  he  immediately  was  able  to  re-let,  not  at  a  re 
duced,  but  at  an  increased  rent.  This  shows  pretty  clearly 
'*hat  the  opinion  of  practical  farmers  is  upon  this  mo- 
meritous  head  of  the  discussion.  After  the  noble  earl  had 
given  bis  elaborate  history  of  the  Corn  Laws,  contending 
that  they  originated  in  fiscal  and  not  in  constitutional  con- 
siderations, he  urged  that  we  had  now  outgrown  their  neces- 
sity, as  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
was  going  on  more  vigorously  than  ever. 

The  Karl  of  Ripon  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, in  a  speech  full  of  acrimonious  feeling.  His  grace 
thought  it  necessary  to  jday  the  old  farce  over  again,  with 
which  we  have  been  already  nauseated  in  the  House  of 
,0'ornrnoris,  by  reading  pages  of  Hansard  over  to  Lord  Ripon, 
containing  his  immature  opinions  upon  the  Corn  Law  ques- 
tion. Af:er  citing  and  contrasting  the  past  and  present 
opinions  of  the  Karl  of  Ttipon,  he  contended  that  this  great 
change,  which  would  ruin  thousands  of  tenant  farmers,  was 
undertaken  to  serve  and  gratify  a  mere  section  of  the  Man- 
chester cotton  spinners.  If  the  vote  were  taken  by  ballot  a 
majority  of  their  lordships  would  be  found  opposed  to  the 
measure.  But  noble  lords  were  reluctant,  to  oppose  the  Go- 
vernment— they  were  determined  to  vote  with  their  party. 
|  Bnt  Sir  R.  Peel  had  abandoned  his  party,  not  the  party  Sir  R. 
jjS'eel.  The  Prime  Minister  had  no  more  chance  of  regaining 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  this  country  than  he  hod  of 


occupying  the  throne.  lie  believed  that  the  adoption  of 
this  measure  would  shake  the  foundations  of  the  throne,  and 
sap  the  institutions  of  the  country.  The  only  thing  in  the 
shape  of  argument  was  his  usual  clap-trap  for  the  farmers. 
Do  you  hope  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  who  depend 
for  their  subsistence  upon  the  soil,  by  lowering  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  '.'  The  question  should  rather  i  nn— Do 
you  hope  to  improve  their  condition  by  iiiipo\erishing  their 
markets  ?  Does  not  u  hu  ge  portion  of  every  slfflling  gained 
by  the  manufacturing  arid  commercial  classes  go  to  enrich 
the  agriculturists?  What  would  the  mere  soil  Of  England 
be  worth  minus  her  manufactures,  minus  her  commerce? 
What  would  that  soil  he  worth  to  its  owners  were  these 
doubled  in  amount  ?  Can  these  ever  so  double  themselves 
under  any  other  system  than  one  office  imports  ?  He  con- 
cluded by  moving,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  expressed  his  determination  to  vote  for 
the  Bill,  because  he  considered  the  settlement  of  the  Corn 
Law  question  a  matter  of  paramount  consideration.  But  he 
vindicated  his  own  views  of  commercial  policy,  especially 
with  reference  to  a  fixed  duty,  which  he  had  advocated  for 
many  years,  and  considered  the  Government  deserving  of 
severe'blame  for  the  manner,  time,  and  mode  of  introducing 
the  Bill.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  however,  implored  the  house  not 
to  reject  the  Bill,  nor  to  prolong  a  contest  for  repeal  which 
has  been  so  mischievous  to  all  classes  of  society,  more 
especially  to  the  agricultural.  The  noble  lord  wished  certain 
changes  to  be  made  in  our  system  of  taxation,  and  was 
averse  to  the  three  years'  delay. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland,  as  might  have  been  expected,  vin- 
dicated the  cause  of  protection,  and  affirmed  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  unworthily  yielding  to  mere  clamour,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  visible,  a  few  years  hence,  in  the  destruction 
of  other  and  more  important  interests  than  the  Corn  Laws. 
If,  said,  his  grace,  such  taxes  as  the  poor  rates  and  tithes 
were  thrown  equally  on  all  the  great  sections  of  society,  then 
the  produce  of  the  land  would  require  no  more  protection 
than  the  produce  of  manufactures.  An  important  admission 
this  from  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  in  a  characteristic  speech, 
vindicated  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  administration,  foreign 
and  domestic,  had  been  pre-eminently  beneficial  for  the  coun- 
try, and  who  now  only  yielded  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws 
from  a  conscientious  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sure. He  maintained  that  not  only  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  north  of  England,  the 
feeling  of  the  farmer  was  in  favour  of  the  Government  mea- 
sure. The  noble  marquis  saw  no  reason  for  withdrawing 
his  confidence  from  her  Majesty's  miuisters,  considering  how 
well  they  had  carried  the  country  through  great  difficulties. 
He  maintained  that  this  was  more  a  question  of  rent-roll  and 
profit  than  one  of  high  principle. 

Lord  Stanley  must,  however,  be  considered  as  having  made 
the  speech  of  the  night,  and  a  brilliant  piece  of  declamation 
it  was.    In  delivery  and  in  force  it  was  altogether  the  best 
speech  on  behalf  of  protection  that  has  yet  been  delivered. 
Lord  Stanley  was  quite  conscious  that  he  was  keenly  ob- 
served, and  in  order  to  avoid  all  imputation  of  being  actuated 
by  personal  feeling,  steered  clear  of  personalities.    He,  in 
fact,  took  the  tone,  hitherto  so  grievously  wanting  in  all  pro 
tective  speeches — something  resembling  statesmanship.  He 
spoke  for  upwards  of  three  hours  ;  and  during  all  that  time 
sustained  the  attention  of  the  house.    The  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  native  industry,  he  argued,  had  been  recognised  by 
all  our  past  legislation,  and  had  received  the  sanction  of  our 
most  distinguished  statesmen — Chatham,  Pitt,  Huskisson, 
Liverpool,  Canning,  and  Grey.    All  foreign  countries  akso, 
who  had  any  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  protected 
by  special  legislation  their  native  industry.    After  compli- 
menting the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  character  raised 
him  above  all  suspicion,  and  also  admitting  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  really  believed  in  the  emergency  which  had  led  him  to 
propose  the  present  measure,  he  contended  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  mistaken  the  brawling  torrent  of  agitation  for  the 
strong  still  current  of  public  opinion.    The  Anli-Corn-Law 
League  had  triumphed  over  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and 
these  again  had  triumphed  over  their  own  political  sup 
porters,  and  even  over  the  independence  of  Parliament.  But 
when  the  Government  were  asked  what  would  be  the  proba- 
ble consequence  of  the  present  measure,  they  frankly  declared 
that  they  did  not  know.     They  were  about  to  try  this 
great  experiment,  not  in  some  remote  corner  of  the 
globe,  where   an  error  was  not  irrevocable,  but  in  the 
wealthiest,  mightiest,  and  most  artificially  constructed  coun 
try  in  the  world.    The  noble  lord  then  entered  into  personal 
details  respecting  the  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet  during  last 
autumn,  intimating  that  though  he  disbelieved  in  the  exis 
tence  of  a  "famine,"  he  had,  nevertheless,  been  willing  to 
join  in  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  Corn  Laws,  provided 
that  it  were  temporary.   He  urged  that  the  Corn  Law  had 
fulfilled  its  purpose  of  keeping  prices  moderate  and  steady 
as  well  as  rendering  us  independent  of  foreign  supply,  while 
the  great  progress  in  the  annual  value  of  our  manufacturing 
industry  showed  that  it  had  not  been  inconsistent  with  its 
welfare.    These  points  he  argued  at  great  length,  contending 
that  our  shipping,  our  commerce,  and  trade  had  all  flourished 
under  protection,  while  no  increase  in  the  exports  of  our 
manufactures  could  take  place  without  a  cheapening  of  the 
value  of  the  articles,  and  inevitably  a  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  labour.    Lie  granted  that  we  might,  for  a  time,  stimulate 
the  production  of  manufactures,  but  a  time  of  reaction  must 
inevitably  arrive;  and  when  we  had  destroyed  our  great 
home  market,  and  found  our  foreign  one  failing  us,  what 
was  to  become  of  the  great  industrial  community  of  this 
country  ?    The  adoption  of  the  cold,  calculating  doctrines 
of  political  economy  involved  the  destruction  of  the  yeomanry 
of  England.    All  small  farms  must  be  broken  up,  for  the 
sole  question  being  reduced  to  one  of  profit  and  loss,  all  as- 
sociations and  old  ties  must  be  broken  up,  and  the  tenantry 
turned  adrift.    Lie  did  not  think  so  hardly  of  the  landlords 
of  England  as  to  suppose  that,  even  under  the  pressure  of 
Free  Trade,  they  would  be  guilty  of  cruelty  like  this. 
But  if  this  were  to  he  the  case  in  England,  what  were  they 
to  do  with  Ireland  ?    There  it  must  end  in  extermination. 
And  what  was  to  become  of  our  great  colonial  system,  based 
as  it  was  on  reciprocal  and  mutual  advantages?    There  was 
no  zone  in  either  hemisphere  in  which  our  power  and  influ- 
ence were  not  recognized ;  and  we  were  now  about  to  tell 
the  British  emigrant  that  henceforth  his  interest  was  of  no 
more  concern  to  us  than  those  of  any  foreigner.    The  St. 
Lawrence  would  no  longer  be  the  great  highway  of  Canada ; 
New  York  would  supplant  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  and  the 
censequences  of  the  removal  of  protection,  involving,  as  it 
did,  the  welfare  of  our  colonies,  had  been  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  message  from  Lord  Cathcart.    lie  conjured  them  not 
to  sacrifice  their  home  and  colonial  markets  for  supposed 
advantages,  admitted  to  be  very  doubtful  of  realization,  even 


by  so  leading  a  manufacturer  and  member  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  as  Mr.  Greg,  The  House  of  Commons,  which, 
a  year  ago,  had  rejected  lite  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  by  a 
large  majority,  had  now  passed  the  present  measure  by  a 
majority  of  ninety-eight.  Sudden  conversions  like  these 
could  not  command  the  respect  of  the  country.  Organized 
agitation  was  never  put  down  by  concession,  and  he  quoted 
a  passage  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Heyworth,  of 
Liverpool,  in  order  to  show  that  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade 
had  ulterior  objects.  The  noble  lord  concluded  a  speech  of 
more  than  three  hours  in  duration  by  an  emphatic  appeal  to 
the  House  not  to  become  the  mere  registrar  of  the  edicts  of 
a  Minister,  but  to  save  the  country  from  the  Consequence*  of 
rash  and  hazardous  legislation. 

Lord  Brougham  followed  in  reply  ;  and  when  be  had 
concluded  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  Tuesday.  There 
was  not  quite  the  same  amount  of  excitement  as  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  nor  was  the  attendance  of  peers  quite  so  large, 
which  was  probably  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
arranged  that  there  should  be  another  adjournment.  Still 
the  interest  felt  was  great,  and  the  eagerness  of  peers  to 
speak  was  occasionally  the  cause  of  a  "  scene"  in  the  usually 
calm  and  well  ordered  assembly. 

The  debate  on  Tuesday  was  opened  by 
The  Karl  of  Wilton,  who  stated  his  extreme  regret  at  being 
obliged,  from  his  sense  of  public  duty,  to  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  present  measure  for  repealing  the  law  of  1842, 
which  he  considered  had  realised  all  the  conditions  desirable 
in  a  Corn  Law. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  then  rose, 
along  with  other  peers ;  but  the  cry  of  "  Cambridge,  Cam- 
bridge" from  all  parts  of  the  house  made  those  who  were  up 
give  way.  Some  curiosity  was  felt  to  know  the  line  which 
would  be  taken  by  the  uncle  of  the  Queen  towards  the 
Queen's  Ministers.  He  had  heard  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the 
House  of  Commons  state  his  reasons  for  the  introduction  (£ 
the  bill,  and,  notwithstanding  his  respect  for  the  great  abi- 
lity of  the  right  honourable  baronet,  he  had  failed  to  <,«n- 
vince  him  of  the  necessity  for  the  measure.  But  in  ac*ord- 
ance  with  the  policy  which  he  has  pursued  during  tie  last 
40  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  he 
cannot  vote  with  the  Government,  he  will  therefore,  not  vote 
at  all. 

The  next  speaker  was  a  young  peer, 

Lord  Granville,  who  addressed  the  house  for  the  first  time, 
and  who  delivered  a  neat  juid  pointed  speech*  advocating  the 
truth  of  Free  Trade  as  a  principle,  and  the  necessity  as  well 
as  the  safety  of  its  application  in  a  country  like  this,  with  its 
accumulating  capital  and  increasing  population. 

The  Marquis  of  Normauby,  though  not  participating  in 
the  exaggerated  expectations  of  advantage  to  be  derived  from, 
a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  supported  the  bill  because  1* 
felt  that  the  balance  of  the  benefit  was  in  its  favour.  At  'Jie 
same  time  he  thought  that  the  Government  had  not  acted 
with  lefereuce  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  away  calcu- 
lated to  sustain  either  the  character  of  the  executive,  or  tho 
dignity  of  the  legislature.  It  was  obtained  at  an  enormous 
waste  of  that  confidence  which  ought  to  be  reposed  in  pub- 
lic men.  Afterpointing  out  the  necessity  for  ameliorating 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  our  manufacturing 
classes,  he  urged  their  lordships  not  to  encounter  the  re- 
sponsibility of  rejecting  a  measure  which  had  been  sent  up 
to  them  by  so  large  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
iuasmuch  as  it  v;ould  expose  them,  however  unjustly,  to  im- 
putationof  an  interested  nature,  calculated  to  impair  their  le- 
gitimate influence. 

The  Earl  of  Cardigan  protested  ngainst  that  abandonment 
of  the  policy  which  has  hitherto  united  the  great  Conserva- 
tive party,  and  which  he  regarded  as  broken  up  by  tlr.s  mis- 
chievous and  uncalled  for  measure. 

The  Earl  of  Winchelsea  also,  with  great  vehemence, — 
in  fact,  with  oratorical  violence,  which  sounded  excessively 
ludicrous, — argued  against  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  as 
ruinous  to  our  agriculture,  which,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Corn  Bill  of  1842,  had  been  makingrapid  progress,  through 
draining,  artificial  manures,  and  other  ficientific  improve- 
ments. Our  farmers  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  the 
overwhelming  produce  of  the  United  States,  and  our  heavy 
clay  soils  must  go  out  of  cultivation.  He  implored  them  not 
to  forfeit  their  credit  with  the  country  by  registering  the 
edicts  of  any  Minister  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
had  abandoned  the  principles  on  which  it  had  been  elected. 

The  next  speech  was  indeed  an  able  one,  and  was  so  fclt 
by  every  one  who  listened  to  it,  whatever  his  opinions  might 
be.  In  manner,  in  style,  and  in  argument,  it  was  unique; 
and  we  observed  that  the  bench  of  bishops  paid  it  a  marked 
attention.    It  was  delivered  by 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  (elder  brother  of  Mr.Villiers),  who 
reminded  the  house  that  the  question  was  not  one  of  party, 
but  of  time,  fact,  and  experience.  There  was  no  question 
on  which,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  so  great  a  change  of 
opinion  had  taken  place.  Even  those  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
had  scornfully  rejected  a  fixed  duty,  were  understood  to  be 
now  favourable  to  its  adoption,  and  were  ready  thereby  to 
abandon  their  principles  of  protection  to  agriculture  for  the 
sake  of  protection  to  the  exchequer.  No  Minister,  under  a 
due  sense  of  responsibility,  could  have  acted  otherwise  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  done,  with  such  reports  as  were  officially 
transmitted  to  him  from  Ireland  in  October  last.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  oft-repeated  declarations  of  Ministers  within  the 
last  four  years,  that  with  cheapness  and  abundance  were 
connected  the  diminution  of  turbulence,  the  abatement  of 
crime,  increased  commerce,  and  improved  morals ;  and  that 
iu  periods  of  scarcity  aud  dearness  the  contrary  of  all  those 
results  prevailed.  From  these  assertions,  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Law  was  the  practical  deduction.  And  even  if  anv  of 
their  lordships  were  blind  to  the  intentions  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  the  country  was  not.  It  was  impossible  to 
apply  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  to  colonial  asses,  prunes, 
and  oils,  and  yet  refuse  to  apply  them  to  the  staple  food  of 
our  rapidly-increasing  and  always  underfed  population.  The 
cry  was  formerly  "  IJrotection  to  agriculture."  Something 
more  comprehensive  was  required,  and  "  protection  to  native 
industry"  was  substituted.  But  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  country  did  not  ask  for  it.  "  British  industry,"  said  Lord 
Clarendon,  "  wants  no  protection — it  repudiates  alike  your 
newborn  sympathies,  and  your  worn-out  legislation."  He 
denied  that  the  labouring  agricultural  classes  were  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  protection  to  agriculture,  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  when  you  looked  at  the  rate  of  wages 
which  the  labourers  received,  at  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
food  by  which  their  lives  were  maintained,  their  helpless  life 
of  unbroken  toil,  their  sanatory  condition,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  labourers  could  sink  lower  in  the  social  scale  than 
the  point  at  which  they  were  at  present.  Their  condition 
might  be  made  better  by  the  change— it  could  not  be  made 
worse.  Protection  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  benefited 
the  agricultural  labourer;  and  then  Lord  Clarendon^  with 
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great  point  and  emphasis,  ridiculed  the  wild  fears  enter- 
tained of  some  overwhelming  importation  of  foreign  grain, 
as  if  it  were  to  be  borne  on  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  deli- 
vered gratis  at  every  man's  door.  The  alleged  panic  was 
not  manifested  by  farmers  selling  their  stock,  discharging 
their  labourers,  or  throwing  up  their  farms,  while  land  still 
maintained  its  value.  Looking  at  the  progress  of  public 
opinion,  no  Ministry  could  maintain  the  protective  system 
much  longer.  Passing  to  the  subject  of  hostile  tariffs,  he 
showed  that  our  exports  to  France  had  rapidly  increased,  as 
was  in  fact  the  case  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
smuggler  was  always  at  hand  to  modify  the  prohibitory  sys- 
tem. We  had,  therefore,  only  to  pursue  our  own  course, 
and  look  to  our  own  advantage.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
impossible  not  to  observe  the  effect  which  our  example  was 
already  producing  on  public  opinion  in  other  countries.  The 
noble  earl  concluded  a  most  effective  speech  by  depicting  the 
probable  resultsof  a  liberal  commercial  policyin  harmonising 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  placing  the  question  of 
peace  on  a  new  and  firmer  basis. 

The  sense  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  which  the  speech  of 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  excited,  was  completely  smothered 
by  the  next  peer  who  spoke.  It  was  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
who,  in  a  most  tedious,  drawling,  sermonising  way,  was  on 
his  legs  for  two  or  three  hours,  repeating  the  same  idea  over 
and  over  again,  till  every  body  was  sick  of  listening  to  him. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  while  admitting  that  the  princi- 
ples of  Free  Trade  might  be  true  in  the  abstract,  urged  that 
they  were  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of  such  a 
country  as  this.  Great  as  was  the  desolation  which  had 
been  effected  by  the  Currency  Bill  of  1819,  the  mischief 
•which  would  be  produced  by  the  present  bill  amongst  the 
small  occupiers  of  the  soil  would  be  far  greater.  He  traced 
the  mode  in  which  he  considered  it  would  operate,  leading  to 
glutB  and  ruinously  low  prices  atone  period,  and  unnaturally 
high  prices  at  another,  as  injurious  ultimately  to  manufac- 
turing, as  in  the  first  instance  it  would  be  to  agricultural  in- 
dustry. Sir  Robert  Peel  had  no  right  to  abandon  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  secured  him  the  following  of  a  powerful 
party,  without  at  least  one  more  contest  on  the  battle-field  of 
the  country,  and  enabling  the  constituencies  to  say  whether 
■or  not  they  had  chaBged  their  opinions  with  the  Government. 
He  expatiated  on  this  point  at  great  length,  deploring  the  in- 
fatuated policy  adopted  in  a  time  of  profound  prosperity  at 
the  bidding  of  unfounded  clamour,  and  calling  on  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  vindicate  its  honour  and  character  by  refusing 
to  abdicate  its  legislative  functions,  or  submitting  im- 
plicitly to  adopt  any  measure  dealing  with  great  interests. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  who  has  repeatedly  visited  the 
Hebrides,  pointed  out  the  destitution  of  the  population  con- 
sequent on  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  barilla,  by  which  the 
manufacture  of  kelp  had  been  destroyed.  He  considered 
this  to  be  au  example  on  a  limited  scale  of  what  would  be 
the  result  of  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  enforcing  this  view 
by  several  other  illustrations. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  stated  that  his  opinion  on  the 
question  of  protection  had  long  been  modifying,  and  he  had 
frequently,  of  late  years,  expressed  in  private  his  conviction 
that  no  injury  would  arise  from  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
■were  it  not  for  the  panic  which  he  apprehended,  would  ensue. 
He  then  recounted  the  share  he  had  in  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Cabinet, 
and  its  resumption  of  office.  The  Government  of  the  coun- 
try was  at  a  stand;  and  seeing  that  the  Corn  Laws  were 
doomed,  he  felt  no  shame,  either  in  his  change  of  opinion,  or 
in  his  official  connection  with  a  Cabinet  which  undertook 
their  repeal.  But  though  anticipating  much  oppposition,  he 
did  not  expect  to  hear  so  many  prophecies  of  evil — anarchy, 
confusion,  and  ruin  to  Church  and  State — as  the  result  of 
the  adoption  of  this  measure.  So  far  from  entertaining 
these  fears,  he  believed  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  including  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  landed  interest,  were  in  favour  of  the  bill.  The 
sagacity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  unquestioned  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  madness  in  him  to  break  up  his  party  and  weaken 
his  power,  did  he  not  sincerely  believe  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  country  demanded  the  change.  For  his  part,  he  believed 
that,  by  effecting  it,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  conferred  on  the 
country  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  any  Minister  ever  had 
it  in  his  power  to  bestow.  After  dwelling  on  the  probable 
immaterial  effect  on  prices  which  will  be  the  result,  he  de 
clared  his  firm  conviction  that,  if  there  were  a  general  elec 
tion  on  the  Corn  question,  the  new  Parliament  would  exhibit 
a  great  majority  in  favour  of  the  total  repeal  of  the  law,  and 
urged  them  no  longer  to  delay  the  settlement  of  a  question, 
-which  not  merely  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  with  its  great 
power,  but  the  tenant  farmers  themselves  were  anxious  to 
see  disposed  of. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  said  it  was  an  aristocracy  of 
■wealth  which  was  pushing  on  this  question.  With  the 
jnighty  power  of  the  steam-engine,  they  were  prepared  to 
flood  the  world  with  their  goods ;  and  if  they  were  able  to  do 
this,  they  cared  not  a  straw  for  the  rights  of  humanity  or 
the  interests  of  the  poor.  The  rich  landed  proprietors  would 
suffer  least  from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws — it  was  the 
smaller  owners  and  occupiers,  with  the  poor,  on  whom  the 
greatest  amount  of  injury  would  fall.  Under  a  system  of 
protection,  agriculture  had  flourished,  commerce  had  ex- 
panded, and  the  revenue  had  beeu  elastic.  The  wages  of 
skilled  labour  had  did  not  vary  with  the  price  of  food;  but 
tbe  unskilled  labour  of  the  agricultural  districts  did,  and 
therefore  the  price  of  corn  was  an  important  element  in  the 
employment  of  the  poor  man.  The  temporary  pretext  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  (the  famine  in  Ireland)  had  now 
"been  abandoned.  The  noble  Earl  dwelt  on  the  great  fall  in 
price  which  must  ensue  from  free  importation,  and  urged 
that  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  in  the  incomes  of  their  lord- 
ships would  be  most  disastrous  to  the  country  generally, 
•including  the  manufacturing  interest.  The  policy  of  this 
country  was  to  keep  us  independent  of  foreign  nations— 
hence  the  Sovereign  must  be  a  Protestant ;  but  if  we  de 
'pended  on  foreigners  for  our  supplies,  we  might  find  our 
selves  driven  into  a  war  to  obtain  our  daily  bread.  It  was 
the  imperative  duty  of  their  lordships  to  let  the  question  be 
referred  to  the  country  for  decision. 

A  lively  conversation  now  arose  about  the  adjournment  of 
tUe  debate.  The  House  of  Lords  does  not  sit  on 
Wednesdays ;  and  there  was  this  additional  circumstance, 
thut  the  Wednesday  of  this  week  was  "Derby  day"  at 
Epsom  races.  Earl  Grey  implored  them,  for  their  own 
character  and  credit  with  the  country,  to  prefer  business  to 
, . -WNCWVIT't* tue'r  lordships  preferred  amusement  to 
fco/iihrtsfTLnfene  debate  was  adjourned  till  Thursday,  with 
mhnkthat  Earl  Grey  should  open  it. 
Btfo?<£0>e  dfiyiSe  was  resumed  on  Thursday,  a  signi- 
ficant incident  oconlred.  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  President 
of  (the  Board  of  Tiade,  was  entrusted  with  the  important 
petition  from  the  backers,  merchants,  and  inllueutial  indi- 


viduals, of  the  City  of  London,  praying  that  the  measures  of 
the  Government  may  be  speedily  passed  into  law.  He  re- 
minded tbe  house  that  a  similar  petition  from  similar  par- 
ties, in  1820  preceded  those  measures  of  commercial  reform 
which  we  are  only  now  in  process  of  completing.  Lord 
Asbburton,  the  Thomas  Baring  of  former  days,  got  up, 
and  affirmed  that  a  petition  as  numerously  and  respectably 
signed  could  be  got  up,  in  the  City,  praying  that  the  mea- 
sures should  nol  be  passed  into  law.  "  If  so,"  said  Lord 
Brougham,  "why  not  get  it  up?"  "Yes,"  added  Lord 
Monteagle,  "  there  is  plenty  of  time  yet  for  its  presentation, 
before  the  measures  are  passed."  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
made  rather  an  ingenious  attempt  at  an  escape.  He  asked 
how  many  of  the  merchants  who  signed  that  petition  are 
owners  of  corn  in  bond  ?  This  raised  great  laughter. 
Earl  Grey,  at  the  close  of  his  really  able  speech,  adverted  to 
this  circumstance,  and  said  if  they  rejected  the  bill  it 
would  set  the  country  inquiring  how  many  of  their  lordships 
were  owners  of  land! 

Earl  Grey  began  the  adjourned  debate ;  and  spoke  at  great 
length  but  with  great  power.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he 
delivered  a  number  of  remarkable  speeches  in  favour  of 
Free  Trade,  characterised  by  a  straightforward  boldness, 
lucid  argument,  and  powerful  appeal.  He  had,  however,  a 
tendency  to  be  verbose,  using  an  unnecessary  number  of 
words.  On  Thursday,  he  eschewed  this  habit,  and  delivered 
an  animated  speech,  all  the  parts  of  which  had  strict  relation 
to  each  other,  forming  a  continuous  pleading  on  behalf  of 
Free  Trade,  not  only  overthrowing  the  whole  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley's argument,  but  leaving  nothing  farther  to  be  said.  It 
was  as  gratifying  to  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade,  as  galling 
to  monopolist  lords,  to  hear  him  defend  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  and  render  homage  to  the  genius  and  perseverance 
of  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  colleagues. 

Lord  Ashburtou  followed  ;  and  spoke  in  a  low,  monoto- 
nous tone,  humming  and  hawing  over  his  words,  repeating 
his  ideas,  his  words,  and  his  facts.  It  was  positively  a  poor 
display. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie 
both  made  admirable  speeches — bold,  spirited,  full  of  facts 
and  arguments,  manly  in  tone,  and  unanswerable.  As  for 
the  rest  of  the  speakers,  they  were  of  the  usual  stamp  on 
behalf  of  protection,  with  the  exception  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
who  assigued  very  creditable  reasons  for  his  conversion  to 
Free  Trade  views.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  closed  the  de- 
bate, his  speech  being  simply  a  defence  of  himself.  The 
House  of  Lords  sat  from  five  o'clock  on  Thursday  till  half 
past  four  on  Friday  morning.  Then  came  the  division : 
Contents  present     ..  ..  138 

Proxies        ..       ..  ..  73 


211 


Non-Contents  present 
Proxies 


126 

38 


164 


Majority   211 

Minority       ..       ..       ..       ..  104 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill, 
FORTY  SEVEN. 


We  subjoin,  at  full  length,  some  of  the  most  prominent 
speeches  delivered  during  the  debate.  We  regret  the  im- 
possibility of  giving  in  full  the  excellent  and  able  speech  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  as  well  as  the  masterly,  high-toned,  and 
most  logically  practical  and  statesmanlike  speech  of  Lord 
Dalhousie.  We  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  give  them 
without  abridgement  in  our  next  number. 

SPEECH  OF  LORD  STANLEY. 

Lord  STANLEY  then  rose  and  addressed  the  house  as 
follows : — I  can  assure  your  lordships  that  it  is  with  the 
most  unfeigned  distrust  of  my  own  powers,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  the  most  unhesitating  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
strength  of  the  case  which  I  have  to  support,  that  I  venture 
to  submit  myself  to  your  lordships'  indulgence  while  I  enter 
into  a  defence  of  that  system  and  that  law  which  has  been 
designated  by  a  noble  earl  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  as 
absurd,  and  which  has  been  most  vehemently,  but  I  can 
hardly  say  vigorously,  assailed  by  those  who  have  hitherto 
boldly  and  most  strenuously  defended  it  (cheers).  I  feel, 
my  lords,  how  much  need  I  have  of  your  indulgence,  because 
I  find  myself  unhappily  on  this  occasion  opposed,  imparcon- 
gressus,  to  all  those  who  have  been  hitherto  the  leaders  of 
both  the  great  parties  into  which  this  house  and  tbe  other 
house  of  Parliament  have  been  divided.  But,  however  much 
and  however  painfully  I  may  feel  the  inequality  of  the  con- 
test in  point  of  ability,  I  cannot  admit  that  the  weight  of  au- 
thority is  in  favour  of  those  who  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws  (hear,  hear).  My  lords,  I  will  not  appeal — it 
would  be  invidious  to  do  so — to  the  authority  and  opinions 
of  noble  lords  on  either  side  of  the  house.  I  will  not  cite 
the  opinions  they  may  have  formed  or  the  expressions  they 
may  have  made  use  of;  but,  my  lords,  I  will  venture  to  ap- 
peal from  the  authority  of  the  living  to  the  authority  of  the 
dead  (hear,  hear J — I  will  venture  to  appeal  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  statesmen  of  the  present  day,  to  all  the  great 
names  among  those  who  have  been  the  most  liberal  commer- 
cial ministers  of  England  in  times  not  long  gone  past;  I  will 
appeal  to  tbe  authority  of  Chatham,  to  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Huskisson;  and,  my  lords,  while 
I  mention  their  names,  I  will  refer  to  those  of  others  whose 
eloquence  still  rings  in  our  ears — and  would  to  God  their 
wisdom  and  prudence  were  still  directing  our  councils — 
trusting  I  shall  be  forgiven  by  my  noble  friends  who  now 
occupy  seats  in  this  house,  if  I  refer  to  those  who  first  cast 
imperishable  lustre  on  the  names  of  Liverpool,  of  Canning, 
and  of  Grey  (great  cheering).  But,  I  can  appeal  notonlyto 
statesmen  of  almost  the  present  day ;  I  can  appeal  against 
the  statesmen  of  the  present  year  (cheers), — to  the  authority 
of  all  those  who  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  this  country 
ever  since  it  took  a  prominent  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  noble  earl  (Ripou)  says  this  question 
was  uot  raised  by  former  Governments  on  the  principle  of 
protection  ;  and  says  that  if  you  search  the  records  of  our 
history  from  the  earliest  times,  you  will  find  in  the  most 
distinct  form,  from  the  preambles  of  successive  statutes  in 
successive  ages,  that  the  principle  which  guided  the  minis- 
ters of  this  country  was  not  the  principle  of  encouraging  the 
domestic  industry,  and  protecting  the  agriculture  of  this 
country  (cheers).  As  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  I 
recollect  a  memorable  preamble,  one  which  might  almost  be 
applied  to  a  statute  of  the  present  day  :  it  recites,  if  I  re- 
member the  words — "  That  whereas  the  labourers  and  occu- 
piers in  husbandry  — not  the  great  owners  of  land,  observe, 
not  the  great  proprietors — but  "  the  labourers  and  occupiers 
in  husbandry  he  daily  grievously  endamaged  by  the  bringing 
in  from  foreign  countries  of  corn  into  this  realm  when  the 


price  of  corn  within  this  realm  is  low,"  and  the  statute  with' 
that  recital  goes  on  to  prohibit  the  impoitation  of  corn  when 
the  price  here  was  0s.  Hi.  per  quarter.   The  same  principle 
has  guided  the  legislature  of  this  country  from  that  day  to 
the  present  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  varied  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  va- 
ried according  to  the  state  of  husbandry,  and  the  stale  ot  our 
relations  with  foreign  powers.    But  through  all,  without  an 
exception,  there  has  been  maintained  this  principle,  and  in 
order  to  secure  the  independency  of  this  country  of  foreign 
supplies  for  the  food  of  its  own  people,  it  was  the  policy  and 
wisdom  of  ibis  great  country  to  give  encouragement  and 
protection  to  the  cultivation  of  its  own  soil  (hear,  hear, 
hear).    But  I  will  not  be  satisfied  with  appealing  to  home 
authorities ;  there  is  not  one  nation  in  the  world  of  any 
eminence  that  has  ventured  up  to  this  hour  upon  the 
bold  and  rash  experiment  upon  which  your  lordships  nr 
invited  to  enter,  of  leaving  the  provision  of  the  food  o 
its  people  unrestrained  by  legislation,  unprotected  by  fis- 
cal regulation,  and  subject  to  mere  chance,  or  worse  fha 
that — to  chance  controllable  and  controlled  by  the  caprice,  tl) 
enmity,  or  the  inability  to  supply,  of  foreign  countrie 
(cheers).    I  will  go  through  the  principal  nations  of  the 
earth.    France  and  Holland  have  both  not  only  a  system o 
protection,  but  both  have  a  sliding  scale,  and  France  has 
sliding  scaje  infinitely  more  complicated  and  stringent  tha 
our  own.    Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  Prussia,  Portugal,  Spain,  the  Roma 
States,  Austria,  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  tbe  Unite 
States  of  America.    Have  I  gone  through  all  the  princip 
nations  of  the  world  (hear,  hear)  ?    Not  one  of  all  thes 
countries  has  ventured  to  leave  its  agriculture  uuprotecte' 
or  to  allow  the  provision  of  the  food  of  its  people  to  be  de 
pendent  on  foreigners.    And  when  I  see  all  this,  not  onl 
can  I  not  admit  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  with  the  op 
ponents  of  the  measure,  but  I  venture  to  doubt  the  truth  o 
that  which  has  beeu  put  forward  as  au  indisputable  axiom 
that  the  prima  facie  inference  is  in  favour  of  unrestricte 
importation  (hear,  hear).    On  the  contrary,  I  think  th 
weight  of  authority,  the  authority  of  the  past  and  the  pre 
sent,  of  this  and  of  all  other  countries,  nations  with  ever 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  with  every  variety  of  density  au 
sparseness  of  population,  under  all  varieties  of  civil  institu 
tions,  from  the  most  absolute  monarchy  to  the  most  mire 
slricted  republicanism,  the  combined  authority  of  all  tim 
and  countries  is  in  favour  of  the  system  of  protectio 
(cries  of  "  hear,  hear").   I  dispute  that  which  has  bee 
held  to  be  an  indisputable  axiom  ;  I  contend  that  the  infe 
rence,  the  primd  facie  inference,  is,  that  all  statesmen  o 
former  times  and  countries  were  not  wholly  destitute  of  pol: 
tical  wisdom  and  political  sagacity  (cheers).   I  cannot  b 
lieve  that  not  a  single  beam  enlightened  and  dispelled  th 
universal  darkness,  till  that  which  flushed  simultaneous! 
and  with  such  wonderful  and  marvellous  power  of  eonve 
sion  upon  the  statesmen  of  the  present  age,  in  the  month 
November  last  (great  cheering).   I  hope  I  need  not  assur 
your  lordships,  and  I  am  quite  confident  I  need  not  assur 
the  noble  and  gallant  duke  near  me  (the  Duke  of  Welling 
ton),  that  however  deeply  I  may  deplore  the  course  he  ha 
pursued  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  no  words  shall  fal 
from  me  in  the  course  of  the  observations  I  shall  have  to 
offer  in  the  slightest  degree  inconsistent  with  the  deep  per- 
sonal respect  I  entertain  both  of  his  public  and  private  cha- 
racter, or  to  cast  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion — which  does  not 
exist  or  find  a  place  in  my  mind — upon  the  entire  purity  o{ 
the  motives  by  which  he  has  been  actuated  (cheers).  Even 
if  my  noble  friend's  brilliant  career  and  tbe  prominent  posi- 
tion he  occupies  in  this  age  and  country,  did  not  place  him, 
— I  will  not  say  beyond  criticism, — but  above  all  apprehen- 
sion of  censure,  the  uniform  singlemindedness  of  his  charac- 
ter, his  utter  forgetfulness  on  all  occasions  of  self,  and  his 
abhorrence  of  all  that  is  low,  mean,  and  selfish,  would  be  a 
guarantee  to  your  lordships  and  to  the  world,  that  whatever 
be  the  circumstances  which  have  produced  it,  his  decision 
has  been  formed  upon  a  sincere,  but,  I  respectfully  think,  a 
mistaken  sense  of  what  is  best  for  the  public  interest  (cheers). 
Nor,  my  lords,  will  I  presume  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
conviction  of  my  right  hon.  friend  at  the  head  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  that  this  measure  was  called  for  by  a 
great  exigency.    A  man  of  far  less  sagacity  and  experience 
than  my  right  lion,  friend  could  not  long  have  failed  to  fore- 
see that  tbe  inevitable  consequence  of  this  measure  must  be 
the  dislocation  and  disruption  of  all  those  party  ties  without 
which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  affairs  of  this  great  • 
country  can  never  be  steadily  carried  on ;  he  must  have  fore- 
seen the  shock  it  would  give  to  public  confidence  in  public  ] 
men,  to  the  confidence  of  constituents  in  their  representa- 
tives, to  tbe  confidence  of  the  country  in  the  House  of  Com-  i 
mons,  and,  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  in  your  lordships'  house 
also,  if  you  should  unhappily  imitate  the  too  facile  conver- 
sion of  that  house  (great  cheering).   He  must  have  known 
the  embarrassment,  the  painful  conflict  and  struggle  be- 
tween personal  attachment  and  public  principle,  to  which  it 
would  expose  his  warmest  and  most  devoted  adherents  (hear, 
hear) ;  he  must  have  felt  the  injury  he  was  doing  to  his  own 
public  reputation,  and  the  diminution  he  was  causing  to  the 
means  of  his  own  future  usefulness;  I  believe  my  right  hon. 
friend  foresaw  all  these  circumstances,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not but  think  that  he  conscientiously  believed  tbe  emergency 
of  the  case  required  this  course  to  be  pursued.   But  1  think 
my  right  hon.  friend  fatally  and  unhappily  mistook  that 
emergency,  that  he  mistook  the  public  judgment,  that  be 
mistook  the  urgency  of  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 
I  think  he  committed  the  error  the  most  fatal  a  statesman 
can  commit— I  think  he  took  the  brawling  torrent  of  agi 
tation  for  the  still,  deep  current  of  public  opinion  (cheers). 
And  it  will  not  be  the  least  unhappy  consequence  of  this 
unhappy  measure  that  this  country  and  the  world  will  be- 
lieve,— truly  or  falsely,  justly  or  unjustly,  I  will  not  say, — 
that  a  triumph  has  beeu  gained  by  an  organized  and  inte- 
rested association  over  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  (cheers), 
and  that  a  still  more  fatal  triumph  has  been  gained 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Crown,  acting  under  the  influence  of 
that  association,  over  his  political  supporters  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Parliament  (loud  cheering.)    With  these  ob- 
servations I  dismiss  all  that  is  personal  with  regard  to  this 
question.    I  will  not  be  tempted  to  enter  into  personal  mo- 
tives even  by  that  general  panegyric  of  inconsistency 
(laughter)  which  has  been  pronounced  by  the  noble  marquis 
(the  Marquis  of  Londonderry).  But  I  must,  in  passing,  ex- 
press my  regret  that  the  noble  marquis  should  have  thought 
it  becoming  in  him  to  cast  a  taunt  upon  those  able,  zealous, 
and  conscientious  men  who,  abandoned  by  those  in  whom 
they  formerly  placed  their  confidence,  have  been  pul  for; 
ward  in  an  unwonted  struggle,  and  ill  that  struggle  have 
exhibited  ability,  talent,  and  courage  wbieh  only  re  flect  the 
greater  credit  upon  them,  because,  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
—as  long  as  they  could  confide  in  those  who  formerly  led 
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them, — they  had  modestly  kept  those  talents  concealed  from 
public  view  (cheers).  I  say  I  will  not  enter  upon  personal 
considerations.  I  will  not  expose  myself  to  the  sort  of  at- 
tack intimated  by  the  noble  marquis;  I  will  not  quote  a 
single  page  of  Honsard  (hear,  hear)  ;  I  will  not  go  back  to 
one  previous  opinion  or  one  previous  speech;  I  do  not  desire 
to  appeal  to  your  lordships'  passions,  but  to  your  reason ;  I 
do  not  desire  to  aggravate  the  feelings  of  mortification,  per- 
haps I  might  use  a  stronger  word,  with  ■which  you  must 
regard  those  who  have  been,  I  think,  at  least  misled ;  I  wish 
to  omit  all  personal  considerations ;  if,  indeed,  I  were  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  consistency,  I  think  I  should  have 
to  direct  my  observations  with  tolerable  impartiality  to  both 
sides  of  the  house  (hear,  hear).  I  cannot  concur  with  the 
noble  duke  (Richmond),  who  thought  that  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house  arc  entitled  to  say  that  on  this  ques- 
jtiou  they  are  pursuing  a  consistent  course  (hear,  hear).  I 
Jake  leave,  with  great  respect,  to  remind  noble  lords  opposite 
that,  up  to  1841,  there  was  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  them  as  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  then  ex- 
isting Coin  Laws.  And  thoHgh  since  that  period  there  has 
been  a  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  house,  it  has 
not  related  to  the  question  whether  agriculture  is  entitled  to 
protection  or  not,  but  simply  as  to  its  extent  and  amount, 
and  the  most  efficient  and  politic  mode  of  applying  and  ad- 
ministering that  protection  (hear,  hear).  And  such  I 
believe  was  the  case  down  to  that  memorable  month  of  No- 
vember, 1815 — down  to  the  day  when  the  verbosa  etqrandis 
ephtoln  venit  (cheers  and  laughter);  from  that  period,  and 
that  period  alone,  we  can  date  the  claim — if,  indeed,  there  be 
a  claim — to  be  considered  the  opponeuts  of  protection.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  your  lordships  who  are  about  to  vote 
for  the  second  reading,  desire  to  record  your  opinion  against 
the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale,  tc  give  effect  to  your  own 
conscientious,  and  I  believe  I  may  say  unaltered  opinion  in 
favour  of  a  fixed  duty  (hear,  hear).  In  that  case  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  your  perfect  consistency;  but  if  you 
are  about  to  join  a  Government  for  the  purpose  of  abolish- 
ing all  protection  to  agriculture,  in  whatever  shape,  you 
must  uot  flatter  yourselves  that  you  are  altogether  free  from 
the  imputation  of  that  inconsistency  with  which  you  are  so 
ready  to  taunt  her  Majesty's  Government  (cheers).  And 
now,  I  turn  from  the  personal  part  of  the  question,  and  from 
the  discussion  of  those  by  whom  the  measure  was  proposed 
ml  supported,  to  the  much  more  important  matter,  the  ar- 
guments by  which  it  is  maintained.  But,  here  I  must  say, 
we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  a  difficulty  of  rather  a  singular  kind. 
When,  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  we  have  asked  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown  a  question, — not,  I  think,  an  uufair 
or  an  unreasonable  one, — what  do  you  anticipate  will  be  the 
result  of  this  measure  ?  the  simple  answer  given  was,  that 
they  must  decline  to  prophesy;  their  prophecies  failed  in 
1*12.  and  they  would  not  risk  their  reputation  as  prophets 
hereafter.  If  we  ask  what  the  effect  of  the  measure  will  he,  we 
are  frankly  told  they  cannot  say  (hear,  hear).  Now  where 
is  it  you  are  about  to  try  this  experiment,  of  which  the  Mi- 
nister who  brings  it  forward  cannot  tell  what  will  he  the 
possible  or  probable  results  ?  The  old  proverb  says,  fwt  ex- 
perimen/itm  in  corpore  viti ;  try  your  experiment  on  some 
small  scale,  in  some  insignificant  corner  of  the  globe,  in 
some  inartificial  state  of  society;  try  it  where  a  mistake 
■would  not  be  irrevocable;  where  an  error  in  judgment 
would  not  lead  to  such  formidable  consequences.  But  you 
are  going  to  try  this  experiment  in  the  wealthiest  and 
mightiest  empire  of  the  world  ;  you  are  trying  it  in  this 
England  of  ours,  the  highest  and  mightiest  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  that  which  is  in  the  most  artificial  state 
of  society — that  in  which  the  slightest  derangement  of  the 
social  scale,  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  the  community — may  produce 
extensive,  serious,  and  most  irremediable  mischief  (cheers ). 
And  it  is  in  this  country,  and  supported  by  such  arguments 
as  you  have  heard  from  my  noble  friend  to-night,  that  you 
are  invited  to  try  this  great  experiment,  the  issue  of  which 
the  Minister  of  the  Crown  tells  you  he  cannot  foresee !  It 
may  be  very  well  for  an  irresponsible  body,  like  the  Anti- 
Corn- Law  League,  engaged  iu  an  active  and  an  interested 
pursuit  of  their  own  objects — I  do  not  mean  to  sny  not.  be- 
lieving that  their  own  persona!  interests  are  not  inconsistent 
with  tiie  public  interest — it  may  be  very  natural,  if  not 
very  legitimate,  for  their  agents,  and  those  whom  they 
employ,  to  hold  different  language  to  different  classes  of 
the  community  (cries  of  "  hear,  hear ")  to  speak  to  the 
manufacturing  classes  of  cheap  bread,  of  bread  at  half 
the  price  and  wages  double  the  amount,  to  talk  of  a  grinding 
aristocracy,  of  the  plunder  of  the  poor,  of  robbery  by  the 
monopolists,  of  the  heartless  landlords,  and  all  those  clap- 
trap phrases  by  which  an  ienorant  multitude  have  been  de- 
ceived and  deluded  (hear,  hear),  and  then  to  turn  round  to 
the  agriculturists  of  this  country,  and  to  tell  them  of  the  uni- 
vcrsaliprosperity  that  will  result  from  this  measure,  and  to 
say,  "l)o  not  for  a  moment  apprehend  a  fall  in  the  pri  e  of 
your  produce,  the  price  will  rise;  far  from  losing  you  will 
only  be  sharers  in  the  universal  gain."  Somehow  or  other 
bread  is  to  he  infinitely  cheaper  to  the  consumers — somehow 
or  other  you  are  to  get  a  much  better  price  for  the  corn  you 
grow  (hear,  hear).  But,  my  lords,  if  this  conduct  he  natural 
or  legitimate  in  the  members  of  the  Anti-Coru-Law  League, 
it  is  neither  natural  nor  legitimate  in  the  First  Minister  of 
tbe  Crown  < cheers),  wielding  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
•peaking  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  exercising  the  influence 
of  his  high  station,  and  his  high  character,  and  his  high 
talents,  to  carry  measures  of  deep  and  vital  importance,  of 
hazardous  and  doubtful  policy.  Your  lordships  and  the 
other  house  of  Pailiameut  have  n  right  to  be  told  by  the 
^Minister  under  such  circumstances  what  is  the  object  at 
which  he  aims  ;  anil  you  have  a  right  to  canvass  fully  and 
distinctly,  first  whether  the  object  he  in  itself  desirable,  and 
next  whether  the  means  which  he  proposes  for  effecting  it 
■re  likely  to  attain  that  object  if  it  be  desirable  (hear,  hear). 
■You  have  a  right  to  know  from  the  Minister  what  he  calcu- 
lates upon,  us  being  the  probuble  effect  of  this  great  mea- 
•ore.  My  lords,  in  the  silence  of  the  Government  upon  this 
point,  we  turn  to  the  arguments  which  they  have  made  use 
of;  and  although  certainly  one  of  them  has  been  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  abandoned  by  my  noble  friend  this  evening, 
Jet  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  that  I  have  heard,  this 
measure  has  been  rested  mainly  upon  two  arguments, 
namely,  the  apprehended  famine  in  Ireland,  and  the  sue 
eessful  operation  of  the  tariff  in  1842  (hear,  hear).  But, 
my  lords,  this  does  not  relieve  my  difficulty.  These  argu- 
ments may  both  be  invalid,  as  I  will  endeavour  to  show  by- 
and-hye  that  they  are ;  but  valid  they  cannot  both  be,  for 
Ihey  are  mutually  contradictory,  the  one  of  the  other.  If 
tbe  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  any  mode  or  by  any  possi- 
bility, be  calculated  to  relieve  the  famine  in  Ireland,  sup- 
posing always  the  famine  to  exist  ( hear,  hear),  it  must  be 
by  bringing  a  large  amount  of  corn  into  consumption  at  so 


low  a  price  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  and 
the  most  distressed  of  that  starving  population  ;  bat  if  I  am 
not  much  mistaken  iu  the  boast  which  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment make  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  tariff,  it  is  this  : 
that  while  it  is  materially  extending  commerce  it  has  not 
diminished — on  the  contrary,  it  has  rather  tended  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  articles  which  have  been  subjected  to  its 
opcrution  (hear,  hear).  Let  me,  however,  examine  these 
two  questions:  the  famine,  and  the  operation  of  the  tariff; 
ami  if,  in  entering  upon  this  topic,  lam  compelled  to  trouble 
your  lordships  ut  much  greater  length  than  1  desire,  and 
to  enter  upon  some  details  which  may  be  wearisome,  but 
which  are  certainly  not  unimportant  to  the  decision  of  this 
great  question,  I  must  pray  your  lordships'  indulgence,  on 
the  consideration  that  iu  entering  upon  these  dry  details,  I 
cheerfully  and  willingly  sacrifice  all  advantage  which  I 
might  derive  in  dwelling  upon  more  exciting  because  more 
popular  topics  (hear,  hear).  Now,  with  regard  to  the  famine, 
I  must  beg  to  call  your  lordships'  attention  so  far  hack  as  to 
the  period  of  October  and  November  last.  The  noble  lord  has 
told  us  that  the  famine  was  not  the  inducing  cause  of  this 
alteration  in  the  Corn  Law  being  proposed.  With  all  re- 
spect for  my  noble  friend,  I  will  venture  to  say — and  I  am 
confident  that  I  shall  not  be  contradicted  by  any  single 
member  of  her  Majesty's  Government — that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  apprehension  of  scarcity  in  Ireland,  and  the 
supposed  failure  of  the  crops,  your  lordships  would  never 
have  been  asked — in  the  course  of  this  session  at  all  events 
— to  alter  or  repeal  the  Corn  Law  (hear.  hear).  When  the 
Cabinet  was  called  together  in  the  close  of  October  last,  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  state  of  Ireland. 
Papers  were  laid  before  us,  representing  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  the  anxiety  that  was  felt,  the  reports  of  certain 
learned  professors — which  reports,  by-the-hye,  tended  mainly 
to  aggravate  the  difficulty,  and  with  all  respect  for  them,  if 
their  advice  had  been  followed,  I  believe  the  evil  would  have 
been  aggravated  (hear,  hear).  We  were  called  upon  to  con- 
sider what  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  Irish  dis- 
tress— and  it  was  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress,  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  supposed  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
that  we  were  invited  to  open  the  ports  by  Order  in  Council, 
and  thereby  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Law  (hear, 
hear).  My  lords,  I  was  of  opinion  then,  and  I  continue  of 
opinion  now,  that  at  the  close  of  October,  in  the  first  place, 
the  real  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  famine,  or  the 
apprehension  of  scarcity  in  Ireland,  was  wholly  unknown  to 
the  Government  or  to  any  one  else.  Not  above  a  third  of 
tbe  potatoes  had  at  that  time  been  examined.  Further,  I 
believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that  there  never  was  a 
season  in  the  history  of  Ireland  when,  so  far  from  there  being 
either  famine  or  scarcity,  there  was  so  large  a  supply  in  the 
country  of  all  descriptions  of  food  for'the  consumption  of 
the  people.  We  were  also  told  that  foreign  countries  were 
taking  steps  to  prevent  the  export  of  their  supplies,  that 
crops  upon  the  Continent  were  short,  and  that  if  our  supply 
failed  we  should  have  no  means  of  renewing  it  from  abroad. 
I  certainly  thought  that  was  an  additional  reason  against 
taking  such  a  step  as  opening  the  ports, because  the  effect  of 
this  step  under  such  circumstances  would  be  to  stimulate 
consumption  at  a  time  when,  upon  the  hypothesis,  it  was 
desirable  rather  to  discourage  it,  aud  that  to  stimulate 
consumption  would  be  likely  to  aggravate  the  evil  of  dis- 
tress, if  indeed  distress  and  scarcity  existed  (loud  cries  of 
"hear,  hear ").  But  I  entreat  your  lordships  to  bear  iu 
mind  the  wide  and  manifest  distinction  that  there  is  be- 
tween scarcity  or  famine,  and  great  local  aud  individual 
distress  (hear).  My  lords,  I  speak  of  the  famine  as  a  vision, 
an  utterly  baseless  vision — (hear, hear) — which  haunted  the 
imagination  of  the  Government.  I  speak  in  very  different 
terms,  and  with  very  different  feelings,  of  that  amount  of  des- 
titution and  distress,  into  which  a  large  body  of  the  small 
cottiers  in  Ireland  have  been  thrown  by  the  partial  or  total 
failure  of  their  potato  crop ;  but  I  conceive,  that  this  is  a  kind 
of  distress,  this  is  a  species  of  destitution,  upon  which  your 
repealof  the  Com  Law,  whatever  effect  it  produces  upon 
the  price  of  wheat,  will  produce  no  more  effect,  and  can 
produce  no  more,  than  if  you  were  to  pass  a  law  which 
should  reduce  the  price  of  pine-apples  (hear,  hear).  The 
evil  to  these  people  is  not  that  corn  is  dear,  orpotatoes  dear; 
corn  never  was  dear;  the  price  of  corn,  in  spite  of  all  that 
took  place,  never  rose  to  any  very  high  pitch.  The  state  of 
distress  and  suffering  to  which  these  people  are  exposed, 
arises  from  ihis,  that  they  are  not,  as  the  labourer  in  Eng- 
land is,  dependent  for  their  subsistence  upon  labour  and  steady 
wages,  the  produce  of  their  gardens  serving  to  eke  out  their 
wages  with  some  additional  comfort;  but  that  they  have  in- 
vested their  labour,  invested  their  all,  in  the  cultivation  of 
some  small  plot  of  ground,  for  which  they  pay  a  large  rent, 
and  if  the  produce  of  that  plot  fails,  they  have'  no  labour  to 
look  to,  their  stock  of  provisions  is  gone,  and  having  no 
means  of  employment  they  have  no  prospect  of  obtaining 
money  wherewith  to  purchase  food  to  replace  the  potato  crop 
which  has  failed.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  distress  of  the 
smaller  cottiers  of  Ireland  (hear).  But  now  I  pray  you  to 
mark  another  class,  and  it  is  not  an  unimportant  one,  a  class 
which,  including  the  families  of  those  who  compose  it,  com- 
prises probably  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  of  the  p'eople  of  Ire- 
laud,  namely,  the  small  farmers  and  occupiers  of  laud  in 
Ireland.  In  what  state  are  they  placed  ?  Their  subsistence 
is  upon  oats  and  potatoes  ;  their  potato  crop  had  failed,  or  a 
great  part  of  it  was  diseased;  it  was  unfit  for  human  food.  It 
was  not  unfit  for  the  food  of  animals,  and  many  of  them  very 
wisely  increased  the  number  of  their  pigs,  fattened  them  upon 
tbe  diseased  potatoes,  and  realised  a  very  fair  profit.  But 
what  was  the  compensation  to  those  farmers?  Why,  the 
potato  crop  had  failed,  but  his  oats  were  superabundant, 
bringing  a  very  fair  price  ;  and  he  had  in  his  superabundant 
oats  the  means  of  sustaining  himself,  and,  in  their  price,  of 
recovering  in  some  degree  the  loss  of  his  potatoes.  And  by 
way  of  relieving  that  man  you  propose,  when  he  has  lost  his 
potatoes,  to  inflict  a  further  injury  upon  him  by  reducing  the 
price  of  his  oats  (hear,  hear).  Therefore,  as  applicable  to 
the  famine  in  Ireland— if  famine  there  were — I  took  the 
liberty  of  recording  my  opinion  against  the  proposed  opening 
of  the  ports.  At  the  same  time,  so  strongly  and  so  forcibly 
did  I  feel  the  importance  of  unanimity  in  the  Cabinet— so 
strongly  was  I  convinced  of  the  injury  done  by  the  breaking 
up  of  any  Government,  that  without  hesitation,  doubting 
whether  a  suspension  of  the  Corn  Laws,  axd  the  opening  of 
the  ports  would  be  of  avail,  or  might  not  even  be  injurious,  I 
intimated  my  entire  readiness  to  yield  my  own  opinion,  and 
consent  to  a  suspension  of  the  Corn  Law",  provided  a  suspen- 
sion only  was  proposed  (hear,  hear).  But  when  1  was  told, 
not  exactly  in  the  language  of  the  noble  marquis,  just  now, 
who  talked  about  a  skilful  general,  and  an  able  diplomatist, 
making  use  of  the  best  plea  he  could  find  (cheers),  but 
still  told  that  that  temporary  exigency,  that  passing  emer- 
gency of  apprehended  soarcity  in  Ireland,  was  not  to  lead  to 


a  remedy  commensurate  in  duration  with  the  expected  cvi?y 
but  to  be  made  the  groundwork  of  suspending,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-enacting,  the  Corn  Law,  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
take  that  course  consistently  with  my  own  feeling  as  an 
honourable  man  (cheers);  and  that  to  make  such  a  proposi- 
tion to  Parliament  was  leading  those  who  were  disposed  to 
support  us,  into  a  snare  and  a  delusion  (renewed  cheers j. 
Your  lordships  are  aware,  that  the  discussions  at  the  close  of 
October  terminated  by  an  adjournment  ol  the  question  ; 
several  of  my  colleagues  being  of  opinion  with  me,  that  at  all 
events  we  had  not  sufficient  information  to  act  upon  (hear, 
hear).    When  the  Cabinet  met  again  in  November,  I  was 
one  of  those  who  cordially  concurred  in  those  measures  for 
the  relief  of  Irish  disfress  adopted  by  the  Government ;  the 
chief  of  those  measures  consisting  in  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  consisting  of  the  heads  of  those  departments  of 
the  Government  who  wotdd  have  the  best  opportunity  of 
furnishing  the  population  iu  case  of  distress  with  employ- 
ment as  the  means  of  subsistence,  of  communicating  with 
the  lords  lieutenant  of  counties,  establishing  local  commit- 
tees in  every  district,  compelling  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to 
know  the  real  state  of  the  population  and  the  provision  which 
ought  to  be  made  for  them,  rendering  assistance  and  co- 
operation through  the  medium  of  the  commissariat,  evpn  en- 
tering upon  the  very  delicate  task  of  regulating  the  markets 
which  settle  the  transmission  of  fond  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  to  meet  the  consequences  of  extrava- 
gant speculation,  giving  employment  where  local  funds  were 
insufficient,  and  laying  iu  a  certain  portion  of  provisions, 
in  order  to  feed  the  destitute  in  the  last  extremity,  when  em- 
jdoyment  should  not  be  found.    I  considered  these  measures 
applicable  strictly  to  the  case  of  Ireland.    I  considered  that 
the  abrogation  of  the  Corn  Law,  unjustifiable  in  itself,  conld 
not  be  warranted  upon  that  ground,  and  far  from  doing  good 
would  assuredly  injure  the  people  of  Ireland  (hear,  hearj. 
The  question  when  the  Cabinet  met  again  was  not  different, 
but  I  confess  it  was  with  some  surprise  and  no  little  disap- 
pointment that  when  the  question  was  put  to  the  Cabinet, 
not  of  an  immediate  issue  of  an  order  in  council,  but  of  an 
early  summoning  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  a 
gradual  abrogation  of  the  Corn  Law,  I  found  myself  alone 
in  my  opposition.    I  felt  deeply  and  painfully  the  prospect 
of  separation  from  colleagues  I  esteemed.     I  felt  most 
painfully   the    awful   weight   of  responsibility  which  7 
found  was  about  to  devolve   singly  upon  myself.  * 
am  not  ashamed   to  say  that  I  asked  for  46  hours  to 
enable  me  to  decide.    My  lords,  it  was  no.  sacrifice  to  me 
to  abandon  office. ;  on  the  contrary,  I  had  to  examine 
most  rigidly  in  my  own  mind  whether  I  were  UUduly 
influenced  to  an  obstinate  perseverance  by  my  auxion" 
desire  to  escape  from  the  responsibilities  and  labours  of 
public  life ;  I  tried  to  school  myself  into  the  belief  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  interests  of  the  country 
might  require  even  a  sacrifice  of  personal  and  public  charac- 
ter.   My  lords,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  so  humiliating 
a  conclusion  (cheers),  and  most  reluctantly,  hut  without 
difficulty  or  doubt,  supported  as  I  was  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues, whom  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  name,  (but  whom,  if 
I  could  name,  I  am  quite  sure  his  position  and  his  character 
would  satisfy  all  your  lordships,  that  in  his  subsequently 
rejoining  the  Government  he  could  be  actuated  by  none  but 
the  most  honourable  motives,)  I  was  compelled  to  tender 
the  resignation  of  my  office.    Upon  that  the  Government  of 
Sir  II.  Peel  was  broken  up.   Your  lordships  are  all  aware  of 
the  circumstances  which  followed.    I  owe  an  apology  for 
now  detaining  you  upon  them  (hear,  hear).    Then  we  are 
called  upon  to  abandon  the  Corn  Law  of  1842.   And  why? 
In  what  respect  has  it  deceived  your  expectations  ?  How 
has  it  falsified  your  prophecies  ?    Your  prophecies  have  been 
realized  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  accuracy  (hear,  hear). 
In  what  respect  has  it  failed  ?    The  object  of  this  and  of 
every  Corn  Law,  I  take  to  be,  to  place  this  country  in  a 
state  of  virtual  independence  of  foreign  countries  for  its 
supply  of  food.    I  know  that  object  may  be  scouted  by 
some  of  the  very  enlightened  politicians  of  the  present  day 
(a  laugh)  :  hut  it  was  uot  thought  unworthy  the  consider- 
tion  of  great  men,  not  long  passed  away  (hear,  hear). 
Your  lordships  will  forgive  me  for  referring  to  one  passage 
iu  a  letter  of  Mr.  Huskisson's,  which  places  this  question  m 
a  very  clear  and  forcible  point  of  view  ;  it  was  written  im- 
mediately at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  consequence  of 
our  dependence  upon  foreign  supplies,  before  1815,  had  not 
been  yet  forgotten.    (The  noble  lord  here  read  the  passage 
in  which  Mr.  Huskissou  urged  the  danger  of  leaving  the 
food  of  the  people  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  even  in 
peace,  since  the  season  when  we  might  want  a  large  import 
would  frequently  happen  to  be  a  bad  harvest  also  with  the 
foreign  exporting  country,  which  then  would  stop  its  ex- 
port, and  drive  us,  always  partly  dependent  on  it,  to  a  state 
of  famine  in  the  year  of  scarcity.    We  had  no  security 
against  frequent  scarcity  approaching  to  starvation,  but  in 
our  country  becoming  habitually  independent  of  foreign 
supply.    Let  the  bread  we  eat  he  the  produce  of  corn  grown 
among  ourselves,  and  the  cheaper  it  was,  so  much  the 
better.   It  was  cheap  then,  owing  to  its  sufficiency  ;  but  to 
ensure  the  continuance  of  that  sufficiency  and  cheapness, 
our  own  growers  must  have  that  protection  against  foreign 
imports  which  produced  these  blessings.    Cheapness  pro- 
duced by  foreign  import  wos  the  sure  foreruunerof  scarcity. ) 
You  aim,  then,  by  a  Corn  Law,  at  independence  of  foreign 
supply,  accompanied  and  produced  by  such  an  encourage- 
ment to  your  home-grower,  as  shall  guarantee  him  up  to  r 
certain  point  against  foreign  competition,  and  shall,  beyond 
that  point,  protect  the  consumer  against  exorbitant  and 
extravagantly  high  prices,  protecting  all  parties  against  that 
which  is  most  injurious  to  all — rapid  and  sudden  fluctua- 
tions.   Now,  I  say,  that  beyond  any  law  which  has  ever 
been  in  force  in  this  or  any  other  country,  this  law  of  1842 
has  accomplished  these  its  great  and  main  objects  (hear, 
hear).    First,  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  ahome  supply, 
I  find  that  from  18"i(3  down  to  the  present  time  (and  I  take 
a  series  of  years,  because  any  one  year  might  be  affected  by 
that  particular  season),  in  the  course  of  these  last  20  years 
we  have  imported  21,-U!2,000  quarters  of  wheat.  Theyearly 
average  for  the  last  20  years  amounts  to  1,021,000  quarters  ; 
for  the  last  three  years,  to  741,000  quarters;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year  it  was  306,000  quarters.    Has  this 
result,  I  would  ask,  been  produced  by  any  increased  price  of 
wheat  at  home  ?    A  great  number  of  fallacies  have  been 
made  use  of,  and  statements  attributed  to  us,  who  defend 
this  Corn  Law,  which  we  never  uttered.   We  are  con- 
stantly told  that  the  intention  of  this  Corn  Law  was  to 
guarantee  to  the  farmer  the  price  of  55s.  a  quarter.  The 
intention  of  the  Corn  Law  was  no  such  thing.   My  right 
hon.  friend,  in  introducing  the  measure,  stated  that  if,  by 
legislalion,  he  could  fix  the  average  price  of  corn,  he  would 
fix  it  from  54s.  to  58s.    The  object  of  the  Corn  Low,  there- 
fore, is  this,  that  when  the  price  is  above  08s.  the  consumer 
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may  be  protected  by  n  large  influx  of  foreign  corn  ;  and  that 
when  the  price  is  below  04s.,  the  producer  may  be  protected 
gainst  any  otber  competition  than  that  which  he  can 
engage  with  upon  equal"  terms— namely,  competition  with 
those  who  are  exposed  to  the  same  vicissitudes,  and  who 
have  the  same  advantages  and  disadvantages.  What  has 
been  the  result  of  the  Corn  Law  as  far  as  the  consumer  is 
concerned?  I  find  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  the 
last  20  years  has  been  57s.  4d.  a  quarter,  whilst  the  average 
price  for  the  last  three  years,  since  the  Corn  Law  passed,  has 
only  beer.  00s.  9d.,  and  the  price  last  year,  which  we  have 
been  told  was  a  period  of  great  scarcity,  was  50s.  lOd  My 
right  hon.  friend  stated  his  wish  to  keep  the  price  between 
«4s.  and  08s.,  and  since  the  passing  of  the  bill  the  average 
price,  has  not  risen  above  50s.  !)d.  or  50s.  lOd.  But  a  return 
law  before  the  House  of  Commons  gives  a  more  accurate 
jHfet  of  the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale,  and  of  the  manner 
'.u  which  it  acts  to  check  the  tendency  to  a  rise  of  price 
whenever  that  tendency  is  exhibited.  The  paper  I  allude 
to  is  a  return  of  the  weekly  price  of  corn  in  every  week 
from  March,  18-14,  to  March,  1840 ;  and  with  "respect 
to  those  10  i  weeks,  the  result  was  that  the  price  has  been 
between  04s.  and  08s.  in  no  less  than  4"  of  those  weeks  ; 
the  price  has  been  below  04s.  in  03  other  weeks  ;  the  price 
kfS  been  above  08s.  in  seven  weeks  only,  and  the  price  has 
never  risen  in  any  one  week  above  00s. "(hear,  hear).  That 
is  precisely  the  point  where  we  desire  to  bring  competition 
to  bear,  and  tbe  result  has  been,  that  above  that  price  there 
has  beep  a  large  proportional  increase  in  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn.  This  is  conclusive  that  the  present  law 
acts  Cq  the  direction  and  inauner  in  which  it  was  antici- 
pated to  act  (hear).  Another  great  and  important  point  re- 
spects the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  corn.  Since  this  Corn 
Law  passed,  the  fluctuation  of  price  which  has  taken  place 
between  1811  and  1846  is  only  from  O.Ss.  Id.  down  to  45s.  2d. 
The  whole  difference  between  the  highest  week  and  the 
lowest  week  in  those  two  ye:irs,  is  not  a  difference  of  30  per 
cent.  The  greatest  weekly  fluctuation  in  the  price,  between 
any  one  week  and  the  succeeding,  is  Is.  (id.,  and  tbe  greatest 
fluctuation  in  any  period  for  the  whole  four  weeks  of  the 
mouth  is  a  fluctuation  of  4s.  and  no  more  (hear,  hear). 
When  this  Corn  Bill  was  introduced  in  1842,  I  recollect  it 
being  put  forward  as  a  matter  of  boast,  that  the  Corn  Laws 
ns  they  then  stood  had  produced  only  a  fluctuation  of  4!) 
per  cent,  in  any  one  year,  while  the  existing  Corn  Law  has 
produced  no  more  than  a  fluctuation  of  30  per  cent,  in  two 
years.  But  let  us  look  to  the  fluctuation  of  price  in  other 
eouMries,  from  the  month  of  December,  1844,  to  December, 
1845.  Observe,  that  in  two  years  tbe  total  amount  of  our 
fluctuation  lias  been  30  per  cent.,  while  in  that  one  year  the 
fluctuation  at  Dantsic  was  00  per  cent.;  at  Hamburgh,  86; 
at  fiostock,  78 ;  at  Stettin,  84;  at  Odessa,  00 ;  and  at  Alex- 
andria, 54  (hear,  hear).  Perhaps  you  may  tell  me,  that  this 
is  the  effect  of  our  own  sliding  scale  aud'of  our  Corn  Law 
operating  upon  prices  abroad.  Then  I  will  refer  you  to 
America.  In  1842  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  moved  for  a  return  of  the  maximum  fluctuation 
of  prices  in  the  markets  of  America,  from  1834  to  1810,  and 
according  to  that  the  greatest  fluctuation  in  New  York  was 
TO  per  cent.  ;  in  Philadelphia,  70  ;  in  Portsmouth,  72;  and 
in  New  Norfolk,  02.  The  account  of  these  fluctuations  has 
been  carried  down  to  the  present  time,  and  between  theyears 
1841  and  1840  (whilst  our  fluctuation  never  exceeded  30 
per  cent,  between  1*44  and  1815,  and  whilst  on  the  market 
of  Montreal,  which  ought,  if  the  argument  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Corn  Laws  is  just,  to  have  been  affected  by  them,  the 
fluctuation  did  not  exceed  17  per  cent,  on  tbe  price  of  last 
year),  in  New  York  tbe  fluctuation  was  01  per  cent.;  in 
Philadelphia,  00 ;  in  Piichmond,  70;  and  in  Baltimore,  00. 
As  far  then  as  the  experience  of  three  years  has  gone,  no 
law  in  this  or  any  other  country  has  produced  so  great  a 
steadiness  of  price  with  cheapness  as  the  law  of  1842,  which 
our  lordships  are  now  called  on  to  abandon  (hear,  hear), 
f  your  lordships  wish  to  refer  to  a  period  of  the  greatest 
fluctuation,  refer  to  the  period  between  1702  and  1805,  a 
period  when  there  was  the  greatest  dependence  on  the 
foreigner,  and  it  appears  from  a  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Malthus, 
that  during  that  period  there  were  great  fluctuations  of  price, 
corn  having  risen  in  that  time  from  42s.  a  quarter  to  nearly 
triple,  namely,  118s.,  and  having  again  fallen  to  00s.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  prolong  the  discussion  on  this  point,  I 
would  ask  your  lordships  to  look  to  the  fluctuations  in  other 
articles.  You  are  told  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
corn  are  attributable  to  the  sliding  scale.  Look  to  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  potatoes.  There  is  no  sliding 
scale  as  respects  them ;  but  there  is  free  trade.  They  may 
be  imported  from  anywhere,  and  they  pay  no  duty.  Yet  I 
know  that  the  price  of  potatoes  varies  from  100  to  150  per 
cent,  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  (hear,  hear).  Then, 
again,  look  at  tbe  price  of  upland  cotton.  No  sliding  scale 
affects  it,  yet  scarcely  any  fluctuations  could  compare  with 
the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  upland  cotton.  I  trust  that  I 
shall  be  excused  for  adverting  to  another  point  of  import- 
ance, namely,  {the  supply  which  our  Corn  Law,g  procure  for 
us,  and  keep  on  hand  to  meet  possible  emergencies.  I  will 
recall  to  your  lordships'  recollection  what  was  the  state  of 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  at  tbe  commencement  of 
the  present  year.  There  existed  a  great  apprehension  of 
scarcity  among  all,  and  measures  were  taken  for  their  own 
protection  and  security,  and  that  I  may  not  be  supposed  to 
misrepresent  in  the  slightest  degree  the  facts  of  the  case,  I 
will  read  from  a  statement  made  by  my  right  hon  friend  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  [The  noble  lord  here' read  an 
extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Sir  B.  Peel,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  Belgian  government  had  prohibited  the  ex- 
portation of  articles  of  consumption  until  next  harvest,  on 
account  of  anticipated  scarcity;  that  the  same  precaution 
had  been  adopted  by  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Sweden,  &c] 
This  shows  t  hat  the  moment  a  pressure  takes  place  measures 
are  taken  by  these  parties  to  stop  the  exportation  of  food,  and 
deprive  us  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  it  from  them.  We 
were  also  told  to  stop  the  export  and  encourage  the  import — 
to  take  off  the  duty  and  prohibit  distillery.  We  took  none 
of  those  steps.  We  trusted  to  the  operation — the  steady, 
quiet,  certain  operation  of  our  existing  Corn  Law.  I 
believe  that  the  best  test  of  scarcity  is  to  be  found  not  in  the 
report  of  learned  professors  (hear,  and  a  laugh)  ;  but  that 
there  is  a  much  better  barometer  as  to  that  point,  and  that 
is  the  price  of  food  in  the  market  (cheers).  The  self-acting 
operation  of  the  Corn  Law  did  not  come  into  effect,  and  be- 
cause it  did  not,  its  authors  said  that  it  was  a  sliding  scale 
that  would  not  slide  (hear,  hear).  Of  course  it  would  not, 
and  for  this  good  reason — because  there  was  not  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  country  to  increase  the  price  (cheers).  By 
relying  on  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws  what  was  the 
result?  What  was  the  amount  of  corn  in  bond  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1849,  to  meet  Urn  exigencies  of  our  demand  '.'  1 
am  not  talking  of  the  amount  in  bond  now  which  has  most 


unfortunately  accumulated  in  consequence  of  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  this  measure ;  and  which  may  now  come  in  with  a 
ruinous  effect  on  the  market  (hear,  hear).  I  am  speaking 
of  the  amount  which  your  Corn  Laws  provided  in  bond  at  a 
time  of  universal  scarcity.  The  average  quantity  in  bond 
in  December  for  the  last  20  years  lias  been  445,000  quarters ; 
and  tbe  highest  amount  in  bond  in  December  in  any  pre- 
vious year  was  899,000  quarters.  But  in  December  last,  in 
face  of  the  difficulties  in  Europe,  in  face  of  tbe  established 
prohibition  of  export,  you  had  in  bond  in  waiting  for  an 
exigency  that  did  not  come,  1,100,000  quarters  (cheers). 
Will  any  man  then  tell  me  that  the  Corn  Law  has  failed  in 
the  essential  points  ot  keeping  us,  in  the  main,  independent 
of  foreign  supply,  in  securing  cheapness  and  steadiness  of 
price,  and  in  providing  for  us  an  abundant  foreign  supply  in 
case  we  should  require  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  this 
country  (hear)?  Will  any  man  seriously  contend  thatthis  great 
advantage  resulting  from  the  Corn  Law  has  been  purchased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  commercial  interests?  Is  there  any  man 
who  does  not  know  the  enormous  and  unparalleled  strides 
which  this  country  has  made  m  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing industry,  I  do  not  say  on  account  of,  but  I  will  say 
notwithstanding,  the  operation  of  the  Com  Laws?  Since 
1827,  the  exports  of  this  country  have  increased  from 
30,000,000/.  in  value  to  58,500,000/.;  and  in  tbe  course  of 
those  years  the  import  of  cotton  alone  had  increased  from 
177,000,000  lbs.  to  721,000,000  lbs.  In  tbe  course  of  the 
period  since  1814,  while  the  value  of  landed  property,  as 
shown  by  the  property-tax  paid  in  respect  to  schedule  A,  has 
increased  from  80,300,0002.  to  45,700,000/.,  being  an  in- 
crease of  about  10  per  cent.,  the  increase  on  schedule  B, 
showing  the  profits  of  trade,  manufactures,  and  professions, 
has  increased  from  35,800,(100/.,  in  1814,  to  01,311,000/.,  in 
1812,  being  an  increase  of  no  less  than  84  per  cent.,  against 
10  per  cent  increase  in  the  value  of  land  (hear,  hear).  Have, 
then,  these  Corn  Laws  been  inconsistent  with  manufactur- 
ing prosperity  ?  and  why  are  we  now  invited  to  enter  upon 
this  great  experiment  (hear,  hear).  It  is  for  the  purpose,  I 
suppose,  of  still  further  expanding  tbe  manufacturing  activity 
of  the  country.  I  belong  to  a  manufacturing  county,  and 
no  man  is  less  inclined  than  myself  to  depreciate  the  great 
advantages  derived  from  the  manufactures  of  this  country, 
the  great  increase  they  have  caused  in  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  the  addition  they  have  given  to  the 
comfort  of  the  labouring  classes.  But  this  system  of  manu- 
facturing activity  is  not  without  its  attendant  drawbacks,  and 
requires  to  be  steadily  and  carefully  watched  rather  than  to 
be  unduly  pampered  and  fostered.  Manufacturing  industry 
is  subject  to  constant,  great,  and  rapid  fluctuations.  Its 
powers  of  production  are  always  overtaking  the  powers  of 
consumption.  A  period  of  prosperity  is  invariably  followed 
by  the  glutting  of  every  market  in  the  world,  and  by  a  cor- 
responding period  of  adversity.  Do  nothing,  for  God's  sake, 
to  check  the  prosperity  of  manufactures,  but  do  not  be  led  by 
unwise  legislation  to  promote  and  pamper  an  unwholesome 
increase,  which,  when  the  bubble  bursts,  involves  all  in  se- 
rious evils  (bear,  hear).  But  if  it  is  certain  that  the  increase 
and  extension  of  manufactures  are  desirable,  it  is  not  clear 
to  my  miud  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  have  the 
efl'eet  of  increasing  manufacturing  industry.  If  there  be  no 
great  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn  in  consequence  of  this 
measure,  it  needs  no  demonstration  to  show  that  there  will 
be  no  largely  increased  consumption  of  corn ;  and  if  there 
should  be  no  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  corn  the 
consequence  is,  that  there  will  be  a  transfer  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  the  consumers  aud  customers  in  this  country  to  the 
foreign  grower,  and  that  would  be  all.  If  tbe  Government 
are  to  be  believed,  there  is  to  be  no  great  fall  in  the  price  of 
corn  ;  as  in  like  manner  they  say  that  the  new  tariff  has  in- 
creased the  prices  of  articles.  Of  all  the  paradoxes  which 
were  ever  palmed  on  tbe  credulity  of  mankind,  and  passed 
under  the  authority  of  great  names  for  sovereign  and  su- 
preme wisdom,  the  boldest  and  most  laughable  is  that  in- 
creased competition  tends  to  raise  the  prices  of  articles  (hear, 
bear).  Beason  and  facts  are  both  against  it.  True,  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  of  a  halfpenny  on  wool  in  the  course  of 
last  year  taking  place  at  a  thriving  period  of  manufactures 
did  not  produce  the  effect  of  checking  the  consumption,  but 
what  happened  in  1825,  when  Mr,  Huskisson  made  a  more 
considerable  reduction  of  tbe  duty  on  wool  ?  From  1819  to 
1824  the  average  price  of  wool  was  Is.  4d.  per  pound,  and  for 
five  years  after  the  reduction  of  the  duty  the  price  was  lOd. 
per  lb.,  the  depreciation  being  equivalent  to  the  reduction  of 
the  duty.  With  respect  to  timber,  it  is  true  that  Baltic  tim- 
ber has  not  fallen  to  the  full  extent  of  the  reduction  of  the 
duty;  butwhat'has  become  tbe  price  of  the  article  in  this 
country  with  which  it  competes  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  on  British  timber  in  this  country  ?  I  bold  in  my  hand 
a  return  with  respect  to  the  price  of  timber,  which  shows 
that  the  mean  price  for  50  cubic  feet  of  timber  for  the  three 
years  preceding  tbe  operation  of  the  tariff  was  103s.,  and 
since  the  operation  of  the  tariff  the  price  was  91s.  3d.,  and 
in  the  course  of  last  year  the  price  fell  to  80s.  8d.  I 
would  ask  the  noble  lord  connected  with  the  Woods  and 
Forests  whether,  having  intended  a  sale  of  bark  and  tim- 
ber out  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  he  was  not  obliged  to 
withdraw  those  articles  from  the  sale  in  consequence  of  the 
depreciation  of  price  ? 

Lord  CANNING  stated  that  they  were  sold,  and  not  with- 
drawn (cheers  from  the  Ministerial  and  Opposition  benches). 

Lord  STANLEY  continued  :  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
question  about  the  rise  in  price  on  butcher's  meat;  which 
arose  from  the  diminished  supply  afforded  to  the  markets  as 
compared  with  the  supply  of  last  year.  I  contend  that,  under 
this  proposed  abrogation  of  law,  there  will  be  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  corn.  But,  before  I  leave  the  question 
of  the  tariff,  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the 
effect  the  tariff  has  bad  upon  British  shipping.  Great  stress 
has  been  laid  on  this  point.  Prices  were  to  fall,  but  the 
tariff  was  to  have  the  effect  of  immensely  increasing  our 
commercial  activity  in  the  employment  of  British  shipping. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
our  shipping  employed  between  in  12  and  1840.  But,  my 
lords,  bow  docs  this  case  stand  ?  Why,  unfortunately  for 
the  tariff — to  which  I  was  a  consenting  party,  because  I 
thought  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  settle  prices  when  there 
was  a  tendency  to  extravagant  prices ;  and  because  I  thought 
it  would  tend,  moreover,  to  expose  the  home  grower  to  such 
an  amount  of  competition,  and  not  more,  as  he  could  fairly 
and  safely  meet  (hear.  hear).  The  principle  of  the  tariff 
was  protection,  and  not  prohibition  (bear,  hear).  The  prin- 
ciple of  tbe  tariff  was  competition  ;  but  my  notion  of  compe- 
tition is  this — that  you  must  have  the  competing  parties 
placed  upon  an  equality  to  start  from,  and  that  unless  you 
nave  this  equality  to  start  from,  and  that  unless  you  have 
this  equality  of  circumstances  in  the  competing  parties,  your 
principle  of  Free  Trade  may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  rank 
and  entire  monopoly  (hear,  hear).    Now  what  has  been  the 


increase  of  British  shipping  employed  under  the  new  tariff 
The  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  different  ports  of  the 
British  empire  in  1842,  was  3,019,000  tons;  in  184  1,  it  was 
3,030,000  tons  ;  showing,  in  two  years,  an  increase  of  1 7,000 
tons.    Now,  since  1833  there  lias  been  a  progressive  annual 
increase  in  the  amount  of  your  shipping  touuage,  each  year, 
with  one  exception,  surpassing  the  year  preceding.  The 
total  amount  of  that  increase  has  been  980,000  tons,  and  the 
average  biennial  increase  197,000  tons.   But  tbe  increase  in 
the  two  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  has  been  17,000, 
Is  that  all  (hear,  hear)  ?    Now  I  will  show  you  a  branch  of 
tbe  shipping  trade  of  this  country  in  which  there  has  been  a 
large  increase,  aud  which  compensates  for  the  very  huge 
deficiency  which  would  otherwise  have  been  presented  iu  th 
last  two  or  three  years — a  branch  certainly  for  whioh  th 
tariff  can  take  no  credit,  and  which  depends  and  has  ii<' 
pended  upon  t  c  prosperity  of  agriculture  t  hear,  hear  ),  an 
the  agricultural  improvement  encouraged  by  the  system  o 
protection.    I  refer  to  the  number  of  ships  engaged  in  th 
guano  trade  in  the  years  1813  and  1840.   You  may  smile 
and  think  this  an  inconsiderable  branch  of  trade ;  but  wha 
has  been  the  increase  in  tbe  tonnage  and  number  of  shir 
employed  in  it  ?    That  trade  commenced  in  lull.    In  1843 
the  tonnage  of  British  ships  engaged  in  the  guano  trade  wa 
4000  tons,  and  it  afforded  employment  to  202  seamen.  1 
1840,  British  shipping  of  the  tonnage  of  219,000  tons,  an 
11,434  British  seamen  were  engaged  iu  the  trade  (hear, 
hear;.    There  was,  therefore,  an  increase  of  above  200,00 
tons  of  shipping  in  the  guano  trade  alone,  to  set  against  a 
increase  in  our  whole  commercial  marine  of  17,000  ton 
since  the  tariff  was  adopted  (hear,  hear).   Now  I  conteu 
that  tbe  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  under  the  proposed  law 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty.    I  do  no 
think  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  at  what  price  we  ma 
expect  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  brougn 
into  this  country  under  the  bill  now  before  us.   I  do  not 
found  my  calculation  on  the  prices  at  Dantzic  or  Riga,  o 
elsewhere.   We  are  now  called  upon  to  legislate  on  the  ex 
perience  of  the  tariff.   I  find  that,  at  a  price  of  05s.,  we  had, 
as  was  expected,  a  very  large  importation  of  foreign  corn 
Now,  at  05s.,  the  duty  is  15s.   We  had  then  a  large  impor 
tation  of  corn,  realising  to  the  importer  something  below  40s. 
a  quarter.   We  may,  therefore,  fairly  anticipate  that,  whe  " 
the  duty  is  taken  off,  we  shall  have  a  large  importation  o 
foreign  corn  at  40s.  inundating  our  markets,  and  makiu 
40s.  a  quarter  pretty  nearly  the  maximum  price  you  can  evf 
expect  to  realise  (hear).    I  fear,  my  lords,  1  am  troubling 
you  at  too  great  length  (cheers).    I  am  ashamed  to  do  so ; 
but  this  is  a  great  question  (renewed  cheers).    I  feel  tha 
I  am  arguing  it  very  imperfectly  and  feebly,  but  1  trust  your 
lordships  will  bear  with  me  for  a  few  moments  (cheers).  I 
this  morning  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  de 
scribes  himself  to  be  the  head  of  the  oldest  firm  engaged  i 
the  corn  trade  in  Liverpool.   He  writes  to  inform  me  tha 
he  now  holds  in  bond  two  cargoes  of  fair  red  wheat,  ii 
ported  last  year  from  a  port  on  the  Danube.  It  cost  him  14s 
per  qr.,  free  on  board,  tbe  freight  to  Liverpool  being  9s.  Gd 
per  qr.    [The  noble  lord  proceeded  to  read  an  extraet  fro 
the  letter,  the  writer  of  which  expressed  his  "deliberat 
opinion  that  if  the  measure  now  before  your  lordships  is 
suffered  to  become  law,  we  shall,  at  tbe  expiration  of  three 
years,  be  annually  in  the  receipt  of  0,000,000  qrs.  of  foreign 
wheat,  provided  the  seasons  be  ordinarily  favourable,"  and 
he  added,  that  the  prices  would  admit  of  tbe  sale  of  this 
wheat  at  from  30s.  to  40s.,  per  qr..  the  duty  in  England 
being  Is.  per  qr.]    In  1844  aud  1845  there  were  imported 
above  120,000  quarters  of  wheat,  when  the  price  was  perma- 
nently at  45s.  and  the  duty  20s.,  and  this  com  realised  to  the 
importers  from  20s.  to  20s.  a  quarter.   But  I  am  not  absurd 
enough  to  suppose  that  if  the  duty  were  taken  off,  and  par- 
ties could  import  and  sell  corn  at  from  20s.  to  20s.,  they 
really  would  do  so  (hear,  hear).   There  are  many  districts 
of  country  on  the  Continent,  larger,  perhaps,  than  many  o" 
your  lordships  imagine,  which  might  be  devoted  to  th 
growth  of  corn.    Look  for  example  at  the  plains  of  Hun 
gary.  There  you  have  a  very  considerable  district,  admirabl 
qualified  for  the  growth  of  wheat;  and  there  can  be  no  doub 
that  the  application  of  skill  and  capital  to  tbe  improve 
cultivation  of  that  land,  would  give  to  the  cultivator  a  ft 
greater  amount  of  produce  from  the  present  area  than  i 
now  yields.   Your  calumniated  and  ill-treated  farmers  ca 
produce  about  28  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  in  hardly  any  othe 
country  is  the  produce  more  than  14  bushels  to  the  ocr 
(hear,  hear).    A  large  profit  is  derived  by  tbe  importer 
from  these  countries.    This  tends  to  produce  the  apph 
cation  of  capital  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil.    The  con 
tinned  application  of  capital  and  skill  enables  the  cnltivato 
to  produce  his  corn  much  more  cheaply,  aud  he  will  appl 
his  capital  to  increase  and  facilitate  the  means  of  shipment 
My  objections  to  this  measure,  therefore,  are  not  lessene 
but  rather  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  you  will  not  feel  th 
injury  it  entails,  all  at  once,  but  that,  gradually  and*  pro 
gressively,  the  importation  of  a  larger  and  larger  amount  o 
foreign  supply  will  be  encouraged  by  your  legislation,  an 
will  by  degrees  drive  out  of  cultivation  a  larger  and  large 
amount  of  corn  land  in  this  country  (hear,  hear).    But  i 
is  said,  that  when  the  price  of  corn  falls  the  manufacturer 
will  obtain  a  great  outlet  for  their  goods,  and  will  be  abl 
to  sell  them  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.   But  how  are  they  t 
sell  them  more  cheaply  than  at  present?  How  is  this  cheap- 
ness to  be  effected  ?    If  it  is  to  be  effected  at  all,  it  will  be 
effected  by  a  reduction  of  wages  (loud  cries  of  "hear"), 
I  thought  it  was  the  favourite  doctrine  of  the  Ann  Corn- 
Law  League— I  know  it  is  a  view  which  has  been  taken  by 
some  members  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the  price 
of  corn  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of  wages.   As  I 
have  said,  it  is  anticipated  by  tbe  repeal  of  the  present  Corn 
Law  that  tbe  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  produce  their  goods 
more  cheaply.    I  do  not  exactly  understand  how  they  can  d 
this  without  paying  their  labourers  lower  wages  (hear).  No 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  either  in  the  manufacturing  or  th 
agricultural  districts  the  rate  of  wages  exactly  or  regular! 
follows  the  price  of  corn;    but  certainly  it  does  no 
follow  all  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  corn.    I  say  th 
wages,  like  everything  else,  are  regulated  by  the  proporuo 
between  the  demand  and  supply.    In  proportion  to  the  de 
mand  for  labour,  the  working  classes  were  ready  to  ente 
into  competition  for  that  labour,  which  would  afford  the  ' 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.    But  the  amount  o 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  must  be  ultimately  me- 
sured  by  money;  and  consequently, the  competition  remain- 
ing tbe  same,  if  a  lower  amount  of  money  would  procure 
the  same  amount  of  tbe  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  the 
price  of  labour  must  fall  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  cor ' 
falls.    I  do  not  say,  however,  that  it  will  follow  all  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  price  of  com.   This  is  a  most  importail 
point.    It  is  of  vast  importance^  the  labouring  popubitio 
that  the  price  of  corn  should  be  steady,  be  it  high  or  be  1 
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low.  The  labourer,  where  prices  are  low,  has  not  the  pru- 
dence or  foresight  to  economise  his  earnings,  nnd  when  the 
pendulum  swings  the  other  way  he  is  too  often  plunged  into 
a  state  of  distress.  If,  however,  the  labourer's  wages  are  to 
l>e  reduced,  he  ought,  I  think,  to  have  fairly  stated  the  ba- 
lance of  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  which  he  is  about 
to  be  exposed  uuder  this  system.  Take  the  case  of  a  man 
with  a  wife  and  family  of  three  children  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  I  will  make  a  large  allowance,  and  sup- 
"pose  that  they  consume  five  quarters  of  wheat  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  I  "will  assume  that  there  is  a  permanent  fall  in 
the  price  of  wheat.  A  diminution  of  Is.  per  week  from  the 
■wages  of  any  member  of  that  family  ( and  you  can  hardly 
suppose  that"  any  diminution  would  be  less  than  that)  more 
than  counterbalances  all  the  advantages  he  and  his  family 
could  derive  frota  a  reduction  of  50s.  in  the  price  of  the  five 
qnarters  of  corn  they  consume  (hear,  hear).  We  are  led  to 
■believe  that  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  United  States  do  not 
take  our  manufactures  because  we  refuse  to  receive 
their  corn  in  exchange.  There  never  was  argument 
less  founded  on  fact  than  that.  The  fact  is,  with  regard  to 
all  those  countries,  that  at  the  present  moment  our  imports 
from  them  largely  preponderate  over  our  exports  to  them, 
and  the  duties  we  impose  upon  their  goods — aye,  even  upon 
corn  and  timber,  are  far  lower  than  the  average  amount  of 
duties  which  all  those  countries  charge  upon  the  principal 
articles  of  our  manufacture  which  we  export  to  them.  Take 
the  case  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States.  You  may,  per- 
haps, be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  value  of  the  cotton  alone 
which  we  take  from  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year,  far  exceeds  the  value  of  all  the  goods  put  together 
which  we  export  to  the  United  States  in  the  same  period. 
For  a  period  of  five  years  the  average  value  of  our  imports  to 
the  United  States  has  been  0,700,000/.  a  year,  For  a  period 
of  18  years  it  has  averaged  about  7,000,000/.  a  year.  This 
is  indeed  a  stationary  trade.  I  may  refer  on  this  point  to  an 
authority  which  would  not  be  disputed,  that  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  I  beg  those  noble 
lords,  who  advocate  a  system  of  reciprocity  (a  laugh,  and 
cries  of  "  hear,  hear"),  and  who  anticipate  those  great  ad- 
vantages which  we  are  to  derive  from  taking  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  of  Russia,  and  of 
Prussia,  to  bear  with  me  while  I  quote  from  this  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  his  Government,  the  fact  that  during  the  last  six  years 
the  average  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States 
from  British  possessions  Jiad  been  2  )3,000,000  of  dollars. 
The  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  this 
country  and  to  British  possessions  during  the  same  period 
had  been  354,000,000  of  dollars,  leaving  a  balance  of 
101,000,000  of  dollars  in  favour  of  the  United  States.  The 
noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  read  the  report  to  which  he 
referred.  It  stated  that  the  imports  and  exports  were 
entered  at  their  nominal  value  merely,  but  that  about 
25  per  cent,  must  be  added  to  make  up  their  real  value. 
It  also  stated  that  there  had  been  a  balance  upon  the  imports 
and  exports  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
last  six  years,  with  the  exception  of  1830,  for  the  last  nine 
years.  It  added,  that  any  modification  made  in  the  Corn 
Law  of  Great  Britain,  permitting  the  introduction  into  Eng- 
land of  American  bread  stuffs  on  reasonable  terms,  would 
tend  materially  to  increase  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  afford  an  additional  outlet  for  their  produce. 
The  writer  of  this  report  then  goes  on  to  expatiate  on  the 
unfriendly  relations  and  correspondence  subsisting  between 
the  two  powers  (a  laugh).  He  refers  to  the  indissoluble 
links  in  which  we  are  bound  by  commercial  advantages,  and 
he  seems  ready  to  congratulate  us  that  the  little  cloud  iu  the 
west  seemed  to  have  passed  away  (a  laugh)."  kBut  the  secre- 
tary goes  on  to  say  that  every  improvement  effected  iu  their 
manufacturing  establishments  serves  to  afford  a  hatter  supply 
for  the  home  demand,  and  to  obviate  the  necessities  of  foreign 
importations  (hear,  hear).  This,  then,  is  to  be  the  result  of 
a  liberal  measure  for  allowing  the  importation  of  bread  stuffs 
from  the  United  States.  If  you  flatter  yourselves  that  by 
such  a  measure  you  will  gain  any  advantage  for  your  manu- 
facturers ,undeceive  yourselves;  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  tells  you  that  they  will  soon  he  able  to 
dispense  with  your  assistance,  and  that  they  will  not  require 
your  manufactures.  Then  with  regard  to  Russia,  Mr. 
M'Gregor  states,  that  in  1838,  the  total  exports  of  that  empire 
were  valued  at  11,090,000/.,  of  which  0,1*77,000/.  were  im- 
ported to  Great  Britain.  The  average  value  of  the  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  Russia  is  1 ,033,000/.,  leaving  a  balance 
of  5,000,000/.  in  favour  of  Russia.  The  declared  value  of  our 
imports  from  Prussia  is  505,000/.  and  the  estimated  value  of 
our  exports  was  31,000/.  You  talk  about  a  duty  of  25,  30,  or 
50  per  cent,  upon  timber  as  an  extravagant  and  prohibitory 
duty.  By  the  United  States  tariff  the  duty  upon  our  wool- 
lens and  silks  is  40  per  cent.,  upon  our  cotton,  ale,  and  porter, 
50  per  cent. ;  upon  coals  60  per  cent.,  and  upon  paper  75 
per  cent. ;  and  their  duties  upon  various  other  articles  of  our 
manufacture,  which  are  principally  articles  of  export,  range 
from  45  to  150  per  cent.,  and  upon  glass  amount  to  243  per 
cent.  But  the  tariffs  of  Russia  and  Prussia  are  equally  re- 
strictive. Mr.  M'Gregor  says  that  Russia  prohibits  the  im 
portatiorr  of  every  material  which  can  be  drawn  by  the  labour 
of  her  serfs  from  her  mines  and  forests,  and  indeed  of  every 
manufactured  article.  Those  articles  of  your  manufacture, 
the  importation  of  which  is  not  prohibited  by  Russia,  are 
subjected  to  an  average  duty  of  05  per  cent.,  ranging  upon 
some  articles,  for  instance  glass,  to  900  per  cent.  Prussia 
imposes  a  duty  varying  from  00  to  130  per  cent.  And  yet 
the  argument  is  boldly  put  forward,  that  our  protective  sys- 
tem, which  imposes  a  duty  of  about  25  per  cent,  upon  the 
importation  of  corn,  prevents  us  from  receiving  the  wheat  of 
those  countries  which  levy  a  duty  of  00,  70,  or  100  per  cent, 
upon  our  manufactures.  In  1839,  Dr.  Bowring,  who  was 
employed  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State  in  prosecuting 
someinquiries  on  this  subject,  held  out  expectations  that  the 
head  of  the  customs'  department  in  Russia  would  entertain 
a  proposal  for  a  general  reduction  upon  our  cottons,  glass, 
and  woollens,  provided  that  we  established  a  fixed  duty  upon 
wheat,  instead  of  the  fluctuating  scale.  But  Dr.  Bowring 
then  said  that  he  did  not  find  any  of  the  authorities  antici- 
pating the  introduction  of  their  corn  into  England  duty  free. 
Now  what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  reductions  we  have  al- 
ready made  in  the  duty  on  timber  with  regard  to  our  exports 
of  cotton  to  Russia?  Since  the  alteration  in  our  tariff  our 
imports  of  timber  had  increased  from  35 1,000  loads  to  042,000 
loads.  In  1813,  we  exported  to  Russia  2,200,000  yards  of 
cotton  ;  now  we  exported  only  2,000,000.  We  then  exported 
1,200,000  yards  of  printed  cottons;  now  we  export  only 
900,00"  yards.  Your  imports  of  timber  have  nearly  doubled, 
but  your  exports  to  these  people,  who  deluded  Dr.  Bowring, 
have  fallen  off  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  I  suppose,  at 
all  events,  that  your  nhipping  trade  has  improved.  I  have 
been  told  that  British  merchants  will  not  engage  in  the  corn 


trade  because  it  is  speculative.  Speculation  is  the  basis  of 
all  trade.  Take  off  what  duties  you  please,  the  corn  trade 
must  be  eminently  speculative,  because  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  seasons  and  the  probable  demand  in  this  country.  But 
it  is  said  our  merchants  are  too  wise  to  engage  in  these 
speculations  (hear).  It  is  said  they  are  unsuited  to  the 
character  of  the  British  nation.  It  is  said  that  hazardous 
speculations,  leading  possibly  to  greater  risk,  and  possibly 
to  great  gain,  are  so  adverse  to  the  character  of  the 
people  of  this  country  (loud  laughter)  Unit  it  is  not  likely 
any  great  number  of  persons  would  engage  in  them.  And 
this  is  said  of  the  year  1W 115 !  Well,  but  the  timber  trade 
is  not  a  speculative  trade.  We  have  opened  that  trade. 
Our  shipping,  of  course,  have  entered  largely  into  that  trade. 
Listen  to  a  fact  which  is  of  great  importance.  Iu  1899  the 
Baltic  trade  employed  (112  British  ships  against  568  foreign 
ships.  Iu  1845  it  employed  009  British  ships  against  1843 
foreigners  (hear,  hear).  In  1839  there  were  115,000  tons 
British  employed  against  a  nearly  equal  amount  of  foreign 
tonnage;  in  1845  there  were  only  133,000  tons  British 
against  37^,000  tons  foreign  (hear,  hear).  In  1839  there 
were  6016  British  seamen  employed,  against  0300  foreign 
seamen  ;  in  1845  there  were  0370  British  seamen  employed 
against  17,169  foreigners  (cheers).  I  admit  that  you  might 
produce  a  large  increase  in  your  manufactures  for  a  time 
under  a  system  of  Free  Trade.  It  is  true  you  might  puff  up 
your  manufactures  with  a  brief  but  extraordinary  pros- 
perity. But  when  that  fails,  as  it  will  fail — when  the  day 
of  difficulty  and  distress  comes— when  war  intervenes — I 
think  my' right  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  would  feel  much  more  easy,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  the  United  States,  if,  instead  of  drawing  four- 
fifths  of  our  cotton  from  the  United  States,  we  drew  four- 
fifths  of  it  from  our  own  territories — but,  when  war  comes, 
these  markets  will  be  closed  against  you.  You  will  have  de- 
stroyed the  home  market,  and  when  you  have  destroyed  the 
home-market,  when  the  period  of  depression  has  arrived,  the 
bitter  sufferings  of  the  manufacturers  will  cause  a  bitter 
feeling  of  reaction  against  those  who  are  now  deluding 
their  unhappy  dupes  with  the  prospect  of  cheap  wages  and 
of  cheap  bread  (cheers).  Now,  my  lords,  I  have  spoken  of 
the  home  market.  Don't  let  your  lordships,  and  don't  let 
the  country,  undervalue  the  importance  of  the  home  market. 
If  you  were  to  believe  the  cotton  manufacturers — if  you 
were  to  believe  what  has  been  put  forward  iu  another  place 
— you  would  believe  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
cotton  goods  is  exported,  and  that  the  consumption  of  cotton 
goods  among  the  population  of  this  country  only  amounts 
to  -is.  per  head.  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  that  statement, 
when  I  find  that  in  1840  the  consumption  of  the  West  Indies 
was,  not  4s.  per  head,  but  1/.  (is.  per  head  of  the  population 
(hear,  hear).  I  cannot  believe,  that  when  the  West  Indies 
consume  1/.  Os.  per  head  of  your  cotton  goods,  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  consume  only  4s.  per  head.  Now,  I 
don't  hesitate  to  state  my  conviction  that  the  home  market 
of  this  country  is  to  the  foreign  as  40  to  17.  In  the  year 
1820  there  were  exported  248,000  yards  of  cotton  made  up 
into  cotton  goods.  Iu  the  year  1844  there  was  an  increase 
of  fourfold  in  their  total  amount,  while  there  was  only  an  in- 
crease of  one-fourth  in  their  total  value.  In  the  year 
1823  Mr.  Huskissou  estimated  the  value  of  cotton  goods 
consumed  in  England  at  32,000,000/.  sterling,  and  at  present 
40,000,000/.  is  the  lowest  estimate  I  can  form  of  the  value 
of  the  cotton  goods  worked  up  for  consumption  in  this 
country.  If  you  take  cotton,  wool,  silk,  coals,  culm,  and 
other  articles,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  these  amounts  to 
48,000,000/.,  while  the  total  amouut  produced  is  250,000,000/. 
(hear,  hear),  leaving  200,000,000/.  out  of  250,000,000/.  for 
home  consumption.  That,  my  lords,  is  the  market  which  you 
are  about  to  endanger;  that  is  the  market  you  are  about  to 
sacrifice  in  your  blind  zeal  for  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn.  But  I  am  told  by  the  manufacturers,  that  if  we  reduce 
the  price  of  corn,  that  will  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
consumption.  That,  my  lords,  is  not  so  clear,  but  "  cheap" 
and  "  dear"  are  relative  terms,  and  not  absolute  terms. 
Wheat  is  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  it  is  in  England — it  is 
cheaper  iu  Prussia  than  it  is  iu  England — but  from  the  ability 
of  the  consumer  in  this  country  it  is  virtually  cheaper, 
because  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  it  is 
therefore  within  his  reach  (hear,  hear).  But,  my  lords,  it 
does  not  follow,  because  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  corn,  that  there  will  he  an  increased  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer,  or  that  the  consumer  will  be  able  to  command 
the  same  quantity  as  now.  The  question  arises,  on  whom 
will  this  loss  fall  ?  I  saw  lately  an  ailicle  iu  a  French 
newspaper  on  the  probable  effects  of  abolishing  the  Corn 
Laws  iu  this  country,  in  which  the  writer  said,  that  although 
a  quarter  of  our  income  would  be  taken  away,  yet  that  we 
should  have  some  of  the  sweets  of  life  left  (alaugh).  Ishall 
not  be  satisfied  with  such  an  arrangement.  Something  has 
been  said  elsewhere  (which  I  know  has  been  misappre- 
hended) about  the  difficulties  of  administering  the  govern 
ment  of  this  country — of  reconciling  the  government  of  a 
limited  monarchy,  of  a  proud  aristocracy,  with  a  reformed 
House  of  Commons.  I  put  by  the  error  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that,  and  I  admit  the  difficulties.  I  go  further,  and 
I  admit  that  you  ought  not  to  legislate  for  a  class.  I  admit 
that  we  ought  not  to  legislate  for  a  class,  if  that  legislation 
is  against  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large.  But,  my 
lords,  I  tell  you  that,  if  you  make  an  alteration  in  the  social 
relation  of  the  different  classes  in  this  country — if  you 
attempt  to  lower  any  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another — 
then  that  you  will  inflict  not  a  private  injury,  but  a  public 
injury  to  society.  And,  whatever  the  difficulties  maybe  of 
reconciling  the  action  of  our  mixed  constitution — of  keeping 
the  balance  even  between  a  proud  aristocracy  and  a  reformed 
House  of  Commons — depend  upon  it  those  difficulties  will 
not  be  less  if,  instead  of  a  proud  aristocracy,  you  substitute 
a  pauper  aristocracy  (cheers).  If  you  do,  you  will  break 
down  the  firmest  breakwater  and  the  strongest  bulwark  be- 
tween the  proud  aristocracy  and  the  democracy  which  is 
represented  in  the  reformed  House  of  Commons.  I  do  not 
speak  exclusively  of  those  who  are  generally  understood  as 
the  aristocracy — not  even  mainly  of  the  body  which  I  am 
now  addressing.  I  speak,  my  lords,  of  the  great  body  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  of  the  country,  not  ennobled  by  rank, 
and  many  of  them  undistinguished  by  great  wealth.  But, 
my  lords,  they  and  their  ancestors  before  them  have  been 
the  centres  of  their  respective  localities;  they  conduct  the 
business  of  their  respective  counties;  they  influence  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  their  respective  neighbourhoods  ; 
they  exercise  a  modest  and  decent  hospitality;  they  preside 
over  tenantry  who  possess  hereditary  claims  to  their  respect 
and  affection.  My  lords,  these  are  the  true  aristocracy  of 
the  country  (cheers).  Reduce  these  men  in  the  scale  of 
society,  and  you  will  inflict  an  irretrievable  and  irreparable 
injury  on  this  country.  God  forbid  I  should  say  that  our 
successful  manufacturers  and  our  princely  merchants  should 


not  take  their  place  among  our  aristocracy ;  such  an'ibfosion 
adds  vigour  and  strength  to  that  class.  But  if  you'  sweep' 
away  at  once  an  aristocracy  with  so  many  associations  iu 
history,  and  substitute  a  new  body  of  capitalists,  who  ifiall 
come  among  an  unattached  tenantry,  with  no  association's 
connected  with  their  name  to  exercise  a  moral  influence1,' 
you  will  suffer  an  irretrievable  loss.  I  am  satisfied  thai- 
never  was  there  so  great  a  delusion  as  that  the  loss  caused 
by  this  measure  will  fall  solely  upon  the  aristocracy.  A  fell 
of  10s.  per  quarter  on  wheat  is  40s.  per  acre  on  wheat  landv 
and  if  that  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction  irt 
the  price  of  other  articles,  it  will  eat  up  all  the  rent  of  the 
land.  But  the  fact  is,  the  loss  will  fall— and  they  know  it 
will  fall  on  them,  as  they  showed  by  their  meeting  the  other 
day — the  loss  will  fall  mainly  on  the  tenant-farmers  ( cheers  ).■ 
And  the  first  step  they  take  will  be  to  suspend  improve- 
ment, to  discharge  their  labourers,  to  reduce  wages,  and 
to  force  their  population  into  the  manufacturing  districts, 
there  to  enter  into  hopeless  competition  with  the  popn}*- 
tion  of  those  districts.  They  will  carry  their  own  wretch-; 
edness  and  misery  into  the  manufacturing  towns,  and 
will  press  down  the  wages  as  well  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  as  the  agricultural  (cheers).  I  will  assr>me  the' 
case  of  a  landlord  who  is  entirely  unencumbered,  and  free  from 
debt.  I  don't  know  whether  there  are  any  such  case  •  < 
laugh),  but  I  will  assume  there  is.  He  discharges  a  cen'oi  ' 
portion  of  his  establishment,  and  turns  upon  the  labou?-' 
market  those  whom  his  fortune  had  formerly  enabled  him  to 
employ.  For  it  cannot  be  laid,  I  think,  to  the  charge  of  the 
landed  proprietors  of  this  country,  as  a  class,  that  they  are 
given  to  accumulating  and  hoarding  wealth.  So  far  from 
t/iat,  I  think  they  will  be  found  to  spend  it  at  least  as  fast  aJ 
they  get  it  (a  laugh).  We  are  told  how  their  losses  are  to 
be  made  up  to  them,  if  they  will  only  adopt  the  real  princi- 
ples of  Free  Trade.  They  are  to  discharge  their  useless  and 
unprofitable  hands  ;  they  are  to  employ  no  labourers  beyond 
what  are  absolutely  required  to  make  a  profit  to  themselves. 
They  are  to  have  no  consideration  for  tenant  farmers  who 
have  been  on  their  estates  for  50  years.  They  are  told  it  is 
more  profitable  to  have  one  large  farm  than  several  small 
ones;  so  they  must  pull  down  the  houses  of  their  present 
tenants  and  turn  them  adrift.  Their  tenants  have  nocapital,- 
they  must  let  them  go.  There  are  600,000  tenant  farmers 
in  the  country  under  200/.  a-year — at  least,  there  were  in 
1814.  Turn  them  adrift,  bring  their  successors  from  a  dis- 
tance— bring  them  from  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  (hear) 
— encourage  them  to  expend  their  capital,  and  then  you  will' 
be  able  to  recover  from  all  the  effects  of  the  injury  you  h&ve 
sustained  from  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn.  Perhaps- 
you  might,  but  the  law  imposes  the  burden  upon  you  of 
maintaining  all  the  poor  of  the  manufacturing  districts  as 
well  as  your  own.  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  the  land- 
lords to  believe  that  they  will  take  this  advice.  They  will 
go  on  giving  employment  to  the  poor  on  their  estates,  for 
they  have  to  deal  not  with  stocks  and  stones,  but  with  men 
having  the  same  affections  and  attachments  as  themselves, 
and  I  won't  believe  that  they  will  adopt  the  cold,  calculating, 
and  selfish  doctrines  of  political  economy  and  Free  Trade 
(cheers).  But  if  you  adopt  these  doctrines  in  England — if 
you  venture  to  recommend  them  in  England — will  you  dare 
also  to  put  them  in  execution  in  Ireland  ?  In  Ireland  the 
bulk  of  the  population  are  small  farmers — hardly  what  we 
should  call  farmers  in  England  ;  the  majority  of  the  hold- 
ings are  from  1  to  15  acres.  They  have  no  capital,  and  very 
little  skill.  I  admit  they  exhaust  the  land ;  they  don't  pay 
half  the  rent  a  larger  farmer  could.  Carry  your  political 
economy  into  effect  there,  and  see  what  would  be  the  result. 
I  think  I  have  heard  it  advanced  that  the  clearance  system 
is  at  the  root  of  half  the  evil.-,  of  Ireland.  But  Free  Trade 
requires  it,  and  you  must  make  more  money.  Turn  them 
out,  and  when  the  existing  generation  are  starved  off,  you 
may,  perhaps,  see  your  system  in  successful  operation.  My 
lords,  he  must  he  a  bold  minister  who  would  advise  such  an 
experiment  to  be  made,  but  he  must  be  a  bold  as  well  as  a 
hard  man  who  would  act  upon  it  (cheers).  And  then  to 
tell  me  that  this  measure  has  been  brought  in  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland  (cheers)  !  England  is  an  importing  country;  it 
may  be  for  her  benefit,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is  in  the  long 
run.  But  Ireland  is  an  agricultural  country — an  exporting, 
and  not  an  importing  country — and  if  you  reduce  her  exports 
by  1,000,000/.  or  2,000,000/.,  you  do  her  the  greatest  injury. 
Lastly,  my  lords,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that,  I  will  call 
your  attention  to  one  branch  of  the  question,  so  important 
that  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  which,  from  the  situation 
I  lately  held,  I  am  entitled  to  bring  uuder  the  notice  of  your 
lordships  (cheers).  That  subject,  my  lords,  is  the  effect  that 
will  be  produced  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  by  Free 
Trade  upou  the  colonies  of  this  country.  You  have  seen  iu 
your  foreigu  trade  how  large  is  the  amount  of  foreign  ship- 
ping, and  how  small  the  amount  of  British  shipping.  I  now 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  by  a  return  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1845  there  were 
1,273,395  tons  of  British  shipping  entered  inwards  from  the 
colonies,  and  not  one  ton  foreigu  ;  while  outwards  there  were 
1,263,000  tons  of  British  and  372,000  foreign.  The  colonial 
trade  is,  therefore,  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by  British 
shipping;  it  employs  British  seamen ;  and  gives  the  profits 
of  the  trade  on  both  sides  to  British  subjects  exclusively.  Iu 
1844  our  exports  to  the  colonies  amounted  to  14,270,000/. 
Destroy  the  principle  of  protection,  and  I  tell  you  you  destroy 
the  whole  basis  on  which  your  colonies  rest  (cheersj.  If 
you  do  not  know  the  value  of  your  colonies,  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte knew  it  well  (hear,  hear).  It  is  by  the  colonial  prin- 
ciple you  have  extended  your  arms, — I  don't  mean  your 
military  arms,  but  your  commercial  arms, — into  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  It  is  to  your  colonial  system  you  "owe  it 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  your  flag  is  not 
planted — that  there  is  no  quarter  of  the  globe  in  which  the 
English  language  is  not  heard — that  there  is  no  zone  in  which 
British  subjects  do  not  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  Britain. 
You  are  to  say  to  them  in  their  distant  homes  that  they  are 
no  longer  to  be  identified  with  your  commercial  interests — 
that  they  shall  not  share  your  glories,  or  sympathise  with 
you  in  your  advances — that  they  shall  not  bear  your  burdens 
—  and  that  they  shall  no  longer  feel  that  they  are  within  the 
arms  of  your  vast  empire,  and  members  of  your  imperial 
Zollvcrein  (cheers).  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Cobden  who  said 
it  was  a  system  of  mutual  robbery.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  mu- 
tual system,  where  each  sacrifices  something  peculiar  to  him- 
self for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  advantage  derived  from 
the  other.  It  is  a  mutual  system  where  each  sacrifices  some  - 
thing of  his  trade  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reciprocity  ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  you  will  find  in  the  end  that  that 
desire  of  reciprocity  and  of  profit  on  both  sides — that  secu- 
rity against  foreigu  interference,  against  foreign  hostility, 
and  against  foreign  caprice,  is  like  selling  in  the  eheepest 
market  aud  buying  in  the  dearest,  although  that  difference 
may  not  be  precisely  explained  iu  a  money  value;  but  the 
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additional  price  which  you  mny  pay  for  colonial  produce, 
and  which  they  may  pay  you  in  consequence  of  taking  British 
produce,  is  cheaply  purchased  by  extending  your  power  over 
the  wide  world  ;  by  establishing  in  every  quarter  friends  and 
allies;  by  having  a  certainty  of  employment  everywhere,  uu- 
interfered  with  by  foreign  competition,  for  a  vast  amount  of 
British  shipping  and  British  seamen,  and  thus  extending 
and  strengthening  the  power  of  this  country ;  and  I  will 
concur  with  Mr.  Cobden  if  he  will  substitute  for  a  system 
of  mutual  robbery  a  system  of  mutual  insurance  (bear). 
I  say  then  upon  this  system  of  protection  is  based  the  whole 
of  your  colonial  empire;  and  that  it  rests  upon  far  more 
than  pecuniary  grounds.  I  know  that  the  political  econo- 
mists say,  "  Cast  oft'  the  colonies  let  lln'm  trade  with  you  or 
with  any  other  country, — give  them  the  full  advantage  of 
Free  Trade,  let  there  be  no  protection."  I  do  not  doubt  the 
loyalty  of  the  colonies  or  their  attachment  to  this  country; 
but  by  this  measure  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  weaken  that 
loyalty  and  attachment.  You  grant  them  commercial  inde- 
pendence, invite  them  to  trade  freely  and  liberally  with  all 
other  nations,  and  yon  tell  the  emigrant  who  quits  this 
country, — "  From  the  time  you  leave  the  shores  of  England, 
though  you  are  slill  in  British  security,  you  are  no  more  to 
us  than  a  Dutchman,  or  a  Frenchman,  or  an  American. 
Trade  where  you  please,  you  are  entitled  to  no  favour  from 
us;  we  give  you  no  protection;  we  do  not  impede  your 
trade  with  any  other  country  you  may  think  fit,  you  are  just 
as  much  connected  with  them  as  with  us."  But,  my  lords, 
we  are  now  upon  the  question  of  corn,  and  I  will  now  apply- 
that  question  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  onr  colonies — 
I  refer  to  the  case  of  Canada,  and  of  the  effect  upon  the 
trade  of  Canada  which  will  be  produced  by  the  passing  of 
this  measure  (cries  of  "hear,  hear").  I  have  heard  that 
it  is  looked  forward  to  that  this  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
Australian  colonies.  I  do  not  exactly  see  how,  at  the 
present  moment — the  Australian  colonies  are  subject  to  a 
duty  charged  to  the  extent  of  5s.  a-quarter  upon  their  pro- 
duce imported  into  this  country;  it  cannot  exceed  /is.  a 
quarter.  They  have  the  exclusive  admission  to  a  protected 
British  market.  You  are  about  to  take  that  away,  and  the 
effect  will  be  to  prevent  Australian  corn  corning  into  your 
market,  for  if  the  price  of  corn  in  this  country  fulls  more  than 
5s.  a  quarter,  to  that  amount  the  colonial  produce  of  Austra- 
lia will  be  in  a  worse  position  than  at  present.  But  with 
regard  to  Canada,  what  have  you  done  ?  You  proposed  that 
Canada  should  have  admission  for  her  produce  into  your 
protected  market,  and  upon  the  faith  of  that  she  im- 
posed a  duty  of  3s.  upon  corn  and  flour  taken  from  America, 
you  led  her  to  improving  the  communication  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  ;  you  leut  her  money  for  that  purpose  ;  you  are 
now  about  to  render  that  valueless  (hear,  hear).  You  are 
going  to  break  the  promise  you  made  to  Canada  (hear, 
hear).  You  are  goiug  to  destroy  the  trade  you  fostered  and 
encouraged.  Nay,  you  are  going  to  do  much  more  ;  you  are 
going  to  destroy  the  improved  communication  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  ;  you  are  going  to  make  the  port  of  New  York  the 
chauuel  of  commercial  intercourse  between  this  country  and 
Upper  Canada,  by  your  own  St.  Lawrence.  Those  who  know 
that  colony  know  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  that  (hear,  hear).  It  is  a  matter  almost  of  indifference 
whether  wheat  grown  in  the  western  states  of  the  union  and 
in  Upper  Canada  is  carried  to  New  York  or  Montreal.  The 
communication  with  New  York  is  somewhat  cheaper  and 
easier.  The  market  of  Montreal  regulates  the  price  of  the 
markets  of  New  York ;  but  now  the  corn  of  the  western 
states  and  Upper  Canada  comes  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Montreal,  employing  British  shipping,  and  that  in  our  own 
territory,  because  there  is  n.  differential  duty  in  favour  of  i's 
going  to  Montreal,  and  against  its  going  to  New  York.  But 
if  this  measure  passes,  that  will  be  changed,  and  the  corn 
■will  come,  not  by  your  own  St.  Lawrence,  in  ships  navigated 
by  your  own  countrymen,  but  through  the  United  States; 
and  I  will  tell  your  lordships  what  is  the  fact.  There  are 
merchants  in  Montreal  wdio,  in  anticipation  of  this  measure 
passing,  are  prepariug  to  set  up  their  establishments  in  New 
York  (hear,  hear).  I  say  nothing  of  the  effect  you  are 
producing  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people  (hear,  hear).  I 
say  nothing  of  the  shock  you  will  give  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
people;  hut  I  say  this,  you  are  doing  your  utmost  to  irritate 
them,  to  break  off  their  commercial  intercourse  with  you, 
and  throw  them  into  the  scale,  perhaps,  of  a  hostile  state. 
My  lords,  politi^il  independence  may  follow  from  commer- 
cial independence  (hear,  bear).  Are  the  United  States  blind 
to  this  fact?  Do  they  not  see  the  nature  of  your  suicidal 
policy  ?  Are  your  lordships  aware  of  the  bill  passed  by 
Congress  one  or  two  years  ago  ? — that  a  bill  was  passed, 
actually  granting  a  drawback  to  the  full  amount,  or  almost 
so,  of  the  import  duty  upon  goods  going  into  the  seaports  of 
the  United  Statea,  provided  those  goods  were  carried  through 
the  United  States,  and  re-shipped  to  Upper  Canada;  and 
that  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  import  of  goods  from  Canada,  to  be  re  shipped 
to  this  country  from  the  port  of  New  York?  Will  that  fact 
of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  open  your  lordships'  eyes 
to  the  nature  of  the  policy  you  are  pursuing  (hear,  hear)  ? 
Again,  your  lordships  have  n  ad,  or  if  not,  I  hope  before  you 
come  to  a  decision  upon  this  measure  you  will  read  (hear, 
hear)  the  dispatch  oi  the  Governor-General  of  Canada.  This 
is  the  dispatch  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  house  by  the  Go- 
vernment from  Lord  Cathcart,  who  was  recently  sent  out, 
forwarded  to  the  Government  here,  not  in  his  own  name 
only,  hut  in  the  name  of  the  executive  of  the  province  of 
Canada.  [The  noble  lord  then  read  the  dispatch,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  province  of  Canada  was  so  vitally 
interested  in  this  question,  that  it  became  the  duty  of  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  province  of  Camilla  to  urge  upon  the  conside- 
ration of  her  Majesty's  ministers  the  necessity  of  a  protected 
market  for  the  produce  of  Canada,  and  the  effect  that  would 
be  produced  if  it  were  taken  away  ;  that  upon  the  faith  of 
the  last  measure  expensive  improvements  had  been  under- 
taken, and  that  if  that  protection  were  removed,  the  ruin  of 
the  colony  would  follow.]  1  have  stated  the  case  of  Canada 
and  the  Corn  Laws,  anil,  having  shown  the  effect  which  this 
measure  will  have  upon  the  individual  province  of  Canada, 
I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  lordships'  attention  bv  enter- 
ing into  details  with  respect  to  other  colonies,  or  the  effects 
which  a  similar  course  may  have  upon  them.  But  there  is 
one  other  point  1  mint  refer  to.  When  we  are  told  it  is 
essential  for  the  advantage  of  the  manufactures  of  this 
country  that  Fret;  Trade  should  be  established,  and  that 
no  advantage  should  be  derived  by  the  colonics,  1  pre- 
sume that  if  you  deprive  the  colonies  of  all  the  protec- 
tion they  now  enjoy,  you  strive  to  repeal  that  Act  of 
Parliament  which  compels  the  colonies  to  impose  a  dif- 
rerential  duty  in  favour  of  your  produce  (cries  of  "  hear, 
hear").  You  cannot  be  guilty  of  such  injustice  as  not 
to  do  so,  feeling  that  protection  is  now  mutual  (hear)  ;  that 
one-third  aud  more  of  our  exports  arc  taken  by  the  colonies. 


And  now  hear  what  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Gregg,  a  member  of 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  says  of  the  slate  to  which  Bri- 
tish markets  are  exposed  in  competition  with  neutral  mar- 
kets. [The  noble  lord  here  read  a  document,  in  which  Mr. 
Gregg  said  that  we  were  undersold  in  all  the  staple  markets 
of  British  manufacture,  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  of 
the  Swiss,  the  cutlery  of  Alsuc,  and  the  woollens  of  Saxony 
were  driving  us  not  only  out  of  the  foreign  markets,  but  our 
own.  That  in  hosiery,  Saxony,  with  a  duty  of 'JO  per  cent., 
sold  .10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  produce  of  the  Leicester 
looms;  that  whilst  the  number  of  stockiugers  in  Leicester 
was  formerly  1(1,085,  there  were  now  only  404(1;  but  in 
Saxony  their  number  had  increased  from  40(10  to  20,000.] 
How  far  with  cheaper  food,  no  taxation  upon  the  raw  mate- 
rial, and  no  duty  hut  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  we  might  yet 
recover  our  lost  superiority,  is  a  matter  of  grave  considera- 
tion. He  did  not  believe  that  we  could,  either  in  woollens  or 
hosiery,  or  even  in  cutlery,  or  the  cotton  trade.  Under  a 
free  commercial  system,  the  price  of  the  raw  material  was 
nearly  the  same  in  all  countries ;  but  the  advantage  of  la- 
bour was,  in  general,  on  the  side  of  the  foreigner,  whilst  ma- 
chinery itself  was  sold  in  Luge  quantities  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  only  item,  then,  in  which  manufactures  were 
to  he  cheapened  was  the  cost  of  production, — that  was,  the 
wages  of  labour.  Foreign  nations  had  reduced  ihem,  aud, 
by  lowering  them  here  and  raising  them  abroad,  the  differ- 
ence might  he  regulated;  but  he  doubted  whether  onr  lost 
market  could  ever  be  entirely  recovered.  With  better  educa- 
tion, with  more  sober  habits,  more  frugality,  with  cheaper 
food,  the  people  might  he  enabled  to  live  much  better  than 
at  present  upon  smaller  earnings,  and  that  was  the  only  way 
in  which  it  could  be  done  (hear,  hear).  That  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Gregg,  a  distinguished  manufacturer,  and  a 
member  of  the  League.  The  neutral  markets  have  failed 
you,  and  he  calls  upon  you  to  try  that  last  and  desperate  re- 
medy, of  cheapening  food  and  lowering  wages  to  recover 
them,  anil  for  that  you  are  to  throw  open  the  markets  which 
take  one  third  of  your  whole  foreign  exports,  your  home  ex- 
ports, which  are  about,  five  to  two  of  your  foreign  exports 
(hear,  hear).  You  are  culled  upon  by  these  sapient  Uianu 
fueturers  to  damage  your  home  market  and  take  away  pro 
tectiou  (hear,  hear).  I  do  not  think  the  force  of  folly  can  go 
further.  I  trust  your  lordships  will  not  be  led  away  by  these 
fallacies  and  delusions,  and  that  you  will  not  sacrifice  the 
home  produce  and  colonial  market  ( hear,  hear).  I  am  sen- 
sible, my  lords,  though  at  great  length,  how  feebly,  how  un- 
satisfactorily I  have  performed  my  task.  I  know  1  must 
have  wearied  your  lordships.  I  know  1  have  in  a  very  in- 
different manner  discharged  my  duty.  But  I  hope  at  least 
I  shall  have  the  credit  of  having  kept  closely  to  the  subject 
of  discussion,  and  I  hope,  further,  I  have  redeemed  the 
pledge  I  gave  at  the  outset,  that  in  no  observations  I  made 
would  I  make  one  remark,  if  I  was  aware  of  it,  that  w  ould 
be  likely  to  wound  the  feelings  of  anyone  (hear,  hear).  But, 
before  I  sit  down,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  to 
those  of  your  lordships,  and  I  believe  they  are  many,  who, 
in  their  hearts,  go  along  with  me  in  the  arguments  I  have 
submitted  to  you,  and  are  dismayed  and  alarmed  at  this 
measure  as  much  as  lam,  and  yet  from  various  grounds  who 
mean  to  give  your  votes  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
I  can  conceive  various  motives  operating  upon  the  miuds  of 
high-minded  and  honourable  men.  I  know  there  may  be 
those  w  ho  plead  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  the  authority  of  that  house,  of  which 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  between  22  and  S23 
years.  But.  where  are  we  to  collect  the  opinion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (hear,  hear)?  Are  we  to  collect  it  from  their 
collected  votes  ?  Then  are  we  to  take  the  votes  of  1840, 
1844, or  1842  ?  When  1  find  in  1S42  a  similar  measure  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  213  (hear,  hear),  aud  again  a  similar 
measure  rejected  the  same  year  by  a  majority  of 1D0;  and 
another  measure  rejected  by  a  majority  of  114  (hear) — 
when  T  find  a  similar  measure  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
206  in  1843,  and  again  by  a  majority  of  209  in  1841, — 
when  I  find  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
rejected  by  amajority  of  132  in  June,  1840,  aud  when  I  find 
that  same  measure  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  not  ne- 
gatived by  132,  but  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  08  (loud 
cheers)  by  the  same  men  in  the  same  house,  I  say  this 
sudden  conversion  must  tend  to  diminish  the  value  I  attach 
to  the  authority  of  the  last  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(loud  cheers).  I  respect  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  not  because  it  is  a  decision  of  a 
majority  of  gentlemen  more  or  less  well  educated  and  en- 
lightened (hear).  I  respect  their  decision  because  it  is  the 
decision  of  the  representatives  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country ;  and  if  I  am  to  take  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  must,  if  I  am  to  he  hound  by  either  decision, 
take  that  decision  of  the  collected  representation  in  1842,  as 
well  as  the  collected  representation  in  1848,  of  the  deliberate 
judgment  and  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country  (cheers). 
There  are  those  who  disapprove  of  this  decision,  but  who, 
from  a  personal  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  Government,  are 
prepared  to  vote  with  them.  I  sympathise  with  that  feeling, 
but  1  cannot  assent  in  justice  to  their  course  (hear,  hear). 
There  are  two  great  interests  at  stake  in  this  question,  and 
compliment  should  not  stand  in  the  way  out  of  deference  to 
any  minister  (hear,  hear).  Depend  upon  it,  the  public  in- 
terests can  never  be  benefited  by  the  sacrifice  of  your  own 
deliberate  judgment,  by  turning  round  upon  your  own  prin- 
ciples for  the  purpose  of  saving  an  administration.  My  con- 
viction is,  that  if  you  make  the  sacrifice  it  will  be  made  in 
vain  (cheers),  for  there  never  was  a  Government  which  per- 
manently maintained  its  existence  by  the  somewhat  con- 
temptuous support  of  its  opponents,  and  by  the  ill  disguised 
disgust  and  half-ashamed  support  of  its  allies  (cheers). 
There  may  be  those,  my  lords,  who  hope,  by  giving  their 
consent  to  this  measure,  to  put  an  end  to  agitation,  and  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League.  When,  my  lords,  was  an  organised  agitation  put 
down  by  concessions  extorted  from  its  opponents?  Depend 
upon  it,  that  when  this  body  shall  have  once  tasted  the  cup 
of  political  power,  the  draught  will  be  too  sweet  to  induce 
thein  to  relinquish  it.  I  agree  with  my  noble  friend,  that 
this  is  only  one  of  the  measures  which  one  after  the  other 
will  be  the  object  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  Why,  my 
lords,  there  is  no  secret  made  of  it.  I  do  not  say  that  every 
member  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  enters  fully  into  those 
opinions,  for  I  believe  that  there  are  many  excellent  men 
who  have  joined  that  body  with  none  but  commercial  objects, 
who  sincerely  believe  that  Free  Trade  will  be  a  benefit  to  the 
country  and  to  themselves,  and  who  would  withdraw  if  there 
were  any  attempt  to  carry  those  objects  further;  but  recol- 
lect the  origin  of  their  complaints,  and  hear  the  language 
which  was  used  at  a  public  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  Lawrence 
Heyworth  was  in  the  chair,  and  which  was  held,  I  believe,  in 
this  towu.  After  talking  of  the  miracles  which  had  been 
wrought  by  the  conversion  of  Prime  Ministers  (cheers),  the 


speaker  said,  "  They  must  have  something  more  than  a  Free 
Trade  in  corn."  lie  asked  why  were  they  levying  tuxes  in 
this  country  pressing  severely  on  the  people,  aud  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  put  a  tax  upon  property,  to  abolish 
the  custom  house  system,  and  to  suy,  "Houest  truders  of 
all  nations,  you  may  luy  your  stuffs  here,  there  are  no 
taxes  and  no  duties"  (laughter).  He  said  further,  that  he 
would  not  have  the  friends  of  Free  Trade  relax  in  their 
exertions;  they  must  remember  that  the  House  of  Lords 
yet  lived ;  that  this  was  the  stronghold  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, where  they  would  be  struggling  for  something  more 
than  a  commercial  policy.  After  the  settlement  of  the  Free 
Trade  question  the  people  would  have  more  time  to  agitate 
for  universal  suffrage  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  if  it.  were  good  fur 
commerce  to  be  free,  it  was  good  for  man  to  ^e  free  also;  if 
it  were  good  for  cotton  and  corn  to  be  free,  it  w  onld  be  good 
for  man  likewise.  Aud  now  1  beg  the  attention  of  the  right 
rev.  bench  to  what  follows: — "Could  they  have  a  Free 
Trade  in  commerce  wiihoutaFrec  Trade  in  religion;  or  could 
the  system  of  commercial  despotism  continue  the  blight  of 
this  country  ?  The  Catholic  s  and  the  Dissenters  would 
demand  why  the  church  of  Christ  should  be  under  the 
trammels  of  the  State  ;  and  he  predicted  that  the  freedom  of 
religion,  as  shown  by  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
would  he  one  of  the  glorious  results  of  Free  Trade"  (loud 
cheers).  And  lastly,  my  lords,  there  is  another  motive  which 
is  mott  likely  to  operute  with  high-minded  men ;  it  is  au 
unworthy  fear  and  suspicion  that  they  are  acting  from  in- 
terested or  dishonourable  motives.  My  lords,  if  I  were 
speaking  to  an  ordinary  assembly,  I  might  warn  them  of  the 
danger  of  yielding  to  such  fears;  but,  speaking  to  the  as- 
sembly which  1  have  the  honour  to  address,  which  cannot 
be  unduly  biassed  by  considerations  of  fear,  I  can  assert  that 
you  do  not  act  from  your  personal  interests.  You  arc  the 
trustees  for  far  more  than  your  personal  interests ;  you  uro 
the  trustees  for  your  country,  you  are  the  trustees  for  pos- 
terity, you  are  the  trustees  for  the  constitution  of  the  empire 
(cheers  ).  My  lords,  you,  each  and  all  of  you,  live  amongst 
your  neighbours,  by  whom  you  are  looked  up  to  as  the 
guides  for  their  political  opinions;  from  you  your  neigh- 
bours take  the  colour  of  their  opinions  and  the:r  views  ;  to 
you  they  look,  to  your  opinions  a  respectful  deference  is 
paid,  and  it  is  you  wdio  have  encouraged  and  promulgated 
the  opinion  that  for  the  great  interests  of  this  country  agri- 
cultural protection  is  essential.  With  what  feeling,  my 
lords,  with  what  face,  having  voted  for  the  destruction  of  all 
protection  to  agriculture,  can  you  show  yourselves  in  the 
midst  of  those  neighbours,  who  have  hitherto  regarded  you 
with  rcspeci,  and  whose  principles  and  opinions  you  have 
heretofore  influenced  (cries  ol  "hear,  hear')?  They  will 
charge  you,  aud  charge  you  justly,  as  you  now  charge 
the  Government,  with  having  misled  and  betrayed  those 
who  have  placed  their  confidence  in  you  (loud  cheers). 
Therefore,  my  lords,  if  against  your  own  deliberate  opinions 
you  consent,  to  pass  this  measure,  be  prepared  to  abdicate 
the  hitherto  high  place  you  have  held  in  the  constitution  :  it" 
you  sacrifice  your  own  opinions  to  the  intimidation  of  others, 
be  prepared  hereafter  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  subordinate 
branch  of  the  constitution,  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  the 
registrars  of  the  edicts  of  the  House  of  Commons,  aud  as  the 
blind  followers  of  the  Minisler  of  the  day  (cheers).  My 
lords,  if  I  know  anything  of  the  constitutional  value  of  this 
house,  it  is  to  interpose  u  salutary  obstacle  to  rash  and  in- 
considerate legislation  ;  it  is  to  protect  the  people  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  imprudence.  It  never  has  been 
the  course  of  this  house  to  resist  a  continued  and  delibe- 
rately formed  public  opinion  ;  your  lordships  always  have, 
and  always  will,  bow  to  the  expression  of  such  an  opinion  ; 
but  it  is  yours  to  check  hasty  legislation,  leading  to  irre- 
parable evils ;  and  it  is  yours — though  the  constitution  can 
hardly  havAbeen  deemed  to  have- provided  for  such  a  con- 
tingency— to  protect  the  people,  not  against  their  own  hasty 
judgments,  hut  against  the  treachery  of  those  whom  they 
have  chosen  to  be  their  leaders  (loud  cheers).  My  lords, 
if,  aciiug  on  your  own  deliberate  and  impartial  opinion, 
scorning  the  degrading  suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  un- 
worthy motives  you  follow  the  course  which  in  your  con- 
sciences you  belie*  e  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  country,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  neither  your  country  nor  your  con- 
science will  condemn  you.  You  may  be  conquered;  you 
maybe  overbalanced  in  numbers;  but  you  will  not  be  de- 
graded. You  may  fail  in  saving  the  people  from  the  threst- 
ened  evil,  but  you  will  secure  the  approbation  of  your  friends 
and  the  respect  of  your  opponents  (cheers).  And  if,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  your  decision  on  this  great  question  shall 
arrest  the  progress  of  this  hasty  and  inconsiderate  measure  ; 
if  you  shall  thus  give  time  for  the  intelligence  of  the  country 
to  act  upon  the  public  mind ;  if,  happily,  you  shall  succeed 
in  going  back  to  a  wiser  course,  uud  in  adopting  the  too 
much  despised  wisdom  of  your  ancestors,  then  you  may  well 
be  proud  of  your  position  and  of  your  conduct;  then  may 
you  weil  be  proud  that  you  have  discharged  your  duty  con- 
scientiously and  fairly,  that  you  have  withstood  the  seduc- 
tions of  power,  and  that  you  have  honestly  and  fearlessly 
proceeded  to  save  your  country  from  this  great  and  hazardous 
experiment.  The  best  reward,  my  lords,  that  you  qan  have 
will  be  this  approval  of  your  own  consciences  in  having  done 
your  duty ;  but  there  will  be  another  reward  in  the  appro- 
bation and  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  and  admiring  people, 
who  will  then  justly  exclaim — 'Thank  God  we  have  a 
House  of  Lords  !"  (The  noble  lord  resumed  his  seat  amidst 
great  cheering). 

SPEECH  Ol'  LOUD  BROUGHAM, 
Lord  B1U)  UGHAM  :  I  am  quite  aware,  my  lords,  that  I 
stand  before  you  under  some  disadvantages  ("  Adjourn, 
adjourn'  ),  and  I  certainly  mean  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
house  on  the  question  of  adjournment.  We  have  just  heard 
a  speech  of  surpassing  ability  delivered  at  so  late  a  period  of 
the  evening  (renewed  cries  of  "Adjourn.")  My  lords,  I 
can't  go  on  withov.t  the  opportunity,  in  the  first  place,  of 
hearing  my  own  voice,  which  is  necessarily  preparatory  to 
making  any  one  else  hear.  (Cries  again  for  an  adjourn- 
ment). Among  the  many  great  advantages  which  my  noble 
friend  enjoys  over  me — which  I  need  not  stop  to  enumerate, 
because  all  who  have  heard  his  speech  will  acknowledge  the 
merits  which  intrinsically  belong  to  him,  at  all  times  aud  at 
nil  hours  of  the  night — but  certainly  one  of  the  advantages 
which  he  has  upon  the  present  occasion,  purely  by  accident, 
hut  which  is  equal  to  all  his  other  advantages  put  together, 
is,  that  he  has  made  a  most  exciting  and  animated,  and,  to  a 
great  portion  of  your  lordships,  a  most  successful  speech, 
and  also  a  very  long  speech— though  I  did  not  feel  that  it 
was  long,  or  that  it  needed  those  apologies  which  he  fre- 
quently addressed  to  us,  yet  nevertheless  the  clock  shows 
that  it  was  a  very  long  sneech— and  that  I  rise  to  address 
your  lordships  not  at 'J  o'clock  but  after  12,  which  is  a  great 
disadvantage  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  in  this  house, 
where  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  having  long  debates.  But, 
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my  lords,  this  circumstance  tenches  rue  to  confine  myself 
within  the  smallest  limits  possible,  and  to  proceed  without 
further  preface  to  the  duty  before  me  ("Adjourn").  As  I 
am  about  to  address  myself  not  to  those  who  agree  with, 
but  those  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion,  1  must  beg  the  fa- 
Tour  of  some  portion  of  their  attention  whilst  I  apply  myself 
to  auswering  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  which  has  given 
them  such  satisfaction.  I  w  ave  with  my  noble  friend  all 
personal  allusions  ;  he  did  well,  and  I  am  sure  that  other 
speakers  will  follow  his  example ;  but  there  is  one  subject 
of  a  personal  nature  which  I  cannot  resist  mentioning — the 
origin  of  the  present  bill  (cries  of  "Adjourn").  If  those 
noble  lords  who  cry  "Adjourn"  have  business  to  do  else- 
where, I  think  they  ought  to  go,  and  leave  me  to  get 
on.  If  they  are  desirous  of  tasting  other  enjoyments  (loud 
laughter)  in  preference  to  listening  to  me,  peradventure 
the  house  will  not  he  the  worse  for  their  absence,  and  they 
themselves  will  greatly  profit  by  the  move  which  I  have  re- 
commended (laughter).  But  I  proceed  to  say  a  word, 
begging  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord  in  return  for  the  un- 
divided attention  which  I  assure  him  I  paid  to  his  speech, 
which  I  promise  him  shall  not  be  one-third  the  length  lie 
exacted  from  me.  I  sny  1  proceed  at  once  to  the  origin  of 
the  present  measure.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  pressure  of 
the  famine,  or  the  supposed  famine,  in  ce;tain  districts  of 
Ireland.  I  doubt  the  fact  of  there  being  a  general  famine  in 
Ireland ;  I  have  never  heard  it  stated  that  there  was  a  general 
famine  there;  hut  that  a  general  pressure  of  misery  and  scar- 
city did  exist  in  many  large  districts  of  Ireland  is  a  fact  as 
certain  as  that  we  are  sitting  debating  here  to-night  (  hear, 
hearl.  But,  savs  my  noble  friend,  that  is  no  reason — that 
furnishes  no  sufficient  ground,  for  doing  away  with  protec- 
tion, or  eTen  of  opening  the  ports,  as  had  been  recommended. 
I  deny  the  fact,  as  I  am  ready  to  show  that  it  was  a  sufficient 
ground.  But  I  beg,  before  proceeding  further,  to  say  that  it 
is  quite  immaterial  to  the  merits  of  the  bill  what  was  its 
origin.  I  might  most  consistently  say  that  the  Government 
were  wrong  iu  proceeding  with  the  bill  this  year;  I  might 
consistently  contend  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  pre- 
cipitancy with  which  it  has  beeti  brought  forward  iu  1840; — 
I  mightconsisteutly  argue  that  Sir  Robert  I'eel  did  a  rash, 
nn  indiscreet,  and  an  imprudent  act,  by  bringing  in  the 
measure  this  year  ;  but  that  upon  the  merits  of  the  measure, 
howsoever  recommended,  whensoever  introduced,  under 
whatever  pressure,  or  under  no  pressure  at  all,  if  the 
measure  is  a  sound  one  in  itself,  1  am  bound  to  give  it, 
as  an  honest  man,  my  cordial  support  (hear,  hear).  I 
state  this  to  guard  myself  from  being  mixed  up  with  the 
extraneous  and  accidental  circumstances  connected  with 
the  measure — and  as  the  real  and  substantial  ground 
upon  which  I  approve  of  it.  But  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
I  see  nothing  superfluous,  nothing  unnecessary,  nothing 
rash,  nothing  indiscreet  whatever  in  the  choice  of  the 
last  antunin  and  the  last  winter  for  the  first  proposal  of 
the  repeal  ot  the  Corn  Laws  (hear,  hear).  For  what 
is  the  real  state  of  the  case  as  regards  the  potato 
disease?  A  vast  number  of  people,  my  noble  friend 
himself  admits,  found  themselves  reduced  to  distress 
by  the  failure  of  their  crop.  It  was  not  merely  that 
their  potatoes  were  bad,  but  they  did  not  have  wages  to  pay 
for  their  food,  except  the  produce  of  their  little  plots  of  ground 
— the  currency  in  which  the  Irish  labourer  is  paid.  Are  your 
lordships  aware  what  has  happened  since  this  question  be- 
gan ?  Is  my  noble  friend  ignorant  of  what  happened  since 
this  measure  was  introduced  into  the  other  house  ?  He 
omitted  to  refer  to  it,  but  he  certainly  must  be  aware  that 
one  part  naturally  belonging  to  the  Corn  Bill  was  transferred 
to  the  Customs  Bill,  by  w  hich  foreign  maize  was  allowed  to 
be  imported  as  if  the  Corn  Bill  were  already  passed,  and  we 
were  now  enjoying  the  benefit  of  it.  How  does  this  apply  to 
answer  the  argument  of  my  noble  friend  ?  Why,  he  says  that 
the  measure  is  unnecessary — that  the  mischief  has  been  re- 
medied. But  how  has  it  been  remedied  ?  Why,  in  order  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  people  ;  iu  order  to  remedy  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  maize  was  allowed  to  be  introduced 
free  of  duty,  and  my  learned  friend  might  learn  from  the 
people  that  they  have  been  taught  by  the  evidence  of  expe- 
rience to  be  thankful  for  that  food,  not  for  their  cattle 
merely,  but  for  the  inhabitant,  for  the  poor  peasant  of  the 
country  (hear,  hear).  Then,  says  my  noble  friend — and 
there  was  no  part  of  his  able  address  which  excited  greater 
attention  or  louder  applause,  for  it  led  away  some,  of  my 
friends  in  my  own  neighbourhood  for  a  moment,  hut  only  for 
a  moment, — I  say  there  was  no  part  of  his  address  which 
excited  greater  approbation  than  this.  "  What."  says  my 
noble  friend,  "do  you  do  to  the  poor  Irish  peasant?  Be 
cause  his  potatoes  are  Lseless,'you  take  away  protection  from 
his  corn,  you  make  him  sell  his  oats  cheaper,  you  make  the 
candle  burn  at  both  ends,  you  take  aw  ay  the  means  by  which 
he  purchases  both  food  and  potatoes,  by  making  him  sell 
cheaper  oats."  But  my  noble  friend  supplied  an  answer  to 
his  own  argument,  for  he  candidly  admitted  that  he  was 
perfectly  ready  to  open  the  ports  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
in  oatmeal,  thereby  of  course  lowering  the  value  of  the 
Irish  peasants  oats  (hear,  hear;.  I  only  mention  this  to 
show  that  my  no|ple  friend  has  no  right  to  charge  others — as 
he  has  lavishly  done  to-night  both  sides  of  the  house — with 
inconsistency.  Is  he  not  liable  to  the  charge  himself  (hear, 
hear)?  I  admit  it  as  a  charge;  hut  he  charges  all  around 
Lim.  He  says  that  the  Minister*  are  paragons  of  inconsis 
tency ;  but  don't  you,  the  Opposition,  triumph,  for  you  have 
as  many  inconsistencies  to  account  for  as  they  have.  But 
has  my  noble  friend  none  to  account  for  himself?  I  have 
shown  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  little  inconsistency  in 
this  very  speech.  But  is  there  nothing  else  ?  Has  he  forgot 
tbe  Canada  Bill  ?  I  highly  approved  of  that  bill  ;  I  sup- 
ported it;  I  objected  to  all  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon 
it;  I  defended  the  consistency  of  my  right  lion,  friend,  the 
author  of  the  bill.  Well,  what  did  the  bill  do  ?  It  reduced 
the  duty  to  3s.  per  quarter,  and  allowed  the  whole  American 
bread  stuffs  to  come  through  Canada  over  to  England, 
where  protection  was  in  full  vigour—  whcie  it  was  regarded 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  the  pea- 
sant, the  manufacturer,  and  for  all  our  institutions,  and  vet 
this  bill  allowed  American  com  to  he  introduced  at  this  low 
duty,  be  the  price  here  ever  so  cheap,  and  w  ithout  reference 
to  any  sliding  scale  (hear).  I  mention  this  not  to  taunt 
my  noble  friend  with  inconsistency,  but  to  show  that  nemo 
omnihm  htirin  tnjiit — that  no  one  is  wise  at  all  times;  that 
no  one  who  acts  the  part  of  a  wise  man  will  refuse  to  profit 
by  reflective  reason  and  further  experience — and  that  no  one 
on  any  side  of  the  house,  not  even  my  liable  friend,  is  lotallv 
free  from  the  charge — if  it  be  a  charge — of  having  at  different 
times  advocated  and  proposed  opposite  measures  (hear, 
hear).  Bnt  the  argument  of  my  noble  friend  in  support  of 
the  former  bill  is  equally  applicable  to  the  present  hill. 
'I  In  nk,  says  my  noble  friend,  of  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion—  consider  how  rapidly  the  numbers  of  the  people 


augment — think  how  every  year  800,000  or  100,000  persons 
are  added  to  the  number  of  consumers  of  food  in  this 
country,  and  that  unless  you  bring  down  food  to  the 
lowest  possible  price  you  cannot  hope  long  to  feed  the  in- 
creasing numbers,  and  you  cannot  discharge  your  duty  to  the 
people.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the  Corn  I, aw  at  all 
times;  audit  is  upon  the  ground  of  its  applicability  to  all 
times,  and  without  reference  to  accidental  and  temporary  cir- 
cumstances, that  I  have  uniformly  advocated  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  This  leads  me.  to  come  at  once  to  the  point ; 
that  is  the  probable  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in 
reducing  prices,  I  wish  I  could  take  the  same  view  of  it  as 
ray  noble  friend  does.  I  wish  1  could  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility that  one-fifth"  part  of  '-iO  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  grain 
would  bo  taken  off  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  noble  lord  calls  upon  the  supporters  of  the  measure  to 
say  what  elfect  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  have  upon 
the  state  of  the  markets — he  requires  of  us  that  we  should 
tell  him  what  increase  or  diminution  that  event  may  pro- 
duce in  the  course  of  two,  three,  or  four  years.  Now,  I  take 
upon  myself  to  say  that  that  is  about  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  which  any  one  could  be  called  upon  lo  solve. 
When  a  change  takes  place  in  the  nature  and  materials  of 
our  importations  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  tell 
beforehand  what  the  effect  of  that  will  be.  Suppose  that 
corn  be  sold  for  30s.  at  Dantzic  at  the  time  that  our  Corn 
Laws  are  repealed,  who  can  undertake  to  say  what  the  effect 
of  that  will  be  upon  our  corn  market  ?  Supposing  it  to  be 
.'Ids.  now,  who  can  say  how  cheap  it  will  be  when  the  Corn 
Laws  are  repealed  ?  To  answer  that  question  I  must  be  able 
to  tell  the  elfect  upon  the  English  market,  which  will  be 
produced  by  the  knowledge  in  Dantzic  that  the  English 
Corn  Laws  have  been  repealed.  I  must  estimate  the  0s. 
freight,  the  ~s.  insurance,  the  !!s.  other  expenses,  and  having 
brought  it  up  to  40s.,  I  must  then  be  able  to  tell  what  the 
effect  of  all  this  will  be  ou  the  market  at  Dantzic.  But 
though  neither  I,  nor  my  noble  friend,  nor  any  one  else  can 
answer  these  questions,  my  noble  friend  went  ou  to  tell  us 
that  new  land  would  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  then 
my  noble  friend  talked  to  us  of  the  state  of  the  land  in  the 
Ukraine,  and  of  the  land  in  Hungary;  and  whether  he  knew 
less  of  tbe  land  in  the  Ukraine  and  more  of  that  in  Hungary, 
or  less  of  the  latter  and  more  of  the  former,  does  not  very 
distinctly  appear;  but,  nevertheless,  he  did  not  abstain 
from  telling  us  that  these  lands,  of  which  we  know  so  little, 
would  come  suddenly  into  cultivation,  that  there  would  he 
an  immediate  clearance  of  the  lands  in  Hungary,  and  yet  I 
venture  to  assert,  that  if  my  noble  friend  will  make  inquiries 
of  any  Hungarian  nobleman,  who  may  now  happen  to  be  in 
London,  he  will  find  that  he  has  been  reckoning  without  his 
host.  The  probability  is  that  it  will  take  much  time  to  effect 
anv  material  increase  in  the  productive  powers  of  the  land  of 
II  ungary — that  acre  after  acre  must  be  slowlv  and  laboriously 
brought  into  cultivation — that  there  can  be  no  sudden  clear- 
ing away  of  the  impediments  to  tillage — that  you  cannot  in 
one  day  go  through  all  the  operations  of  stubbing  up  trees, 
clearing  roots,  digging  deep  below  the  surface,  sawing,  burn- 
ing, ploughing,  and  harrowing — that  you  canuot  by  a  single 
effort  divide  fields,  make  fences,  erect  barns,  granaries,  and 
farm  houses — that  all  this  cannot  be  done  by  a  mere  exercise 
of  volition — that  a  numerous  peasantry  must  be  called  into 
existence  for  the  execution  of  such  works  ;  and  be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  population  of  the  Ukraine  and  of  Hungary  do 
not  increase  at  the  rate  of  1000  a  day,  as  they  do  iu  this 
country.  Besides,  a  vast  amount  of  eapilal  will  be  lequired 
for  effecting  such  great  objects  upon  so  large  a  scale.  We 
know  very  well  that  in  this  country  it  requires  a  capital  of 
10/.  an  acre  to  carry  on  the  business  of  farming,  but  how 
much  per  acre  does  it  require  to  clear  a  primitive  farm,  and 
bring  it  out  of  a  state  of  nature  into  a  state  of  cultivation? 
My  noble  friend,  however,  supports  bis  argument  upou  the 
authority  of  his  most  respectable  correspondent  Mr.  Sanders, 
ami  upon  the  authority  of  that  gentleman  my  noble  friend 
told  your  lordships  that  the  effect  of  this  bill  would  he  to 
cause  the  cultivation  of  5,000,000  additional  ■ 

Lord  STANLEY:  No;  what  I  said,  was  that  in  the  course 
of  three  years  there  would  be  an  increase  of  0, 000,000. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  That  "no"  is  in  effect  "  yes"— my 
noble  friend  seems  to  say  no,  but  really  the  effect  "of  his  an- 
swer is  an  affirmative,  and  the  result  is  that  I  am  right  and 
he  is  wrong — three  years  !  Surely  in  talking  of  the  eternal 
interests  of  trade,  three  years  are  but,  an  instant.  When  we 
are  dealing  with  that  which  has  endured  since  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.,  anything  that  depends  upon  a  period  of  three 
years  may  well  be  called  sudden — it  is  most  sudden.  No 
doubt  Mr  Sanders  is  a  respectable  correspondent,  but  I  wish 
he  was  a  little  more  sensible.  I  do  not  require  that  he 
should  be  a  man  of  powerful  intellect  or  large  views,  because 
he  is  not  giving  any  opinion  ;  but  I  am  entitled  to  require 
that  he  should  be  a  rational  man,  seeing  that  he  speaks 
to  matters  of  fact.  If  I  am  called  upon  to  be  governed 
by  his  authority,  I  must  he  satisfied  that  he  is  trustworthy. 
1  must  have  no  reason  to  suspect  any  lack  of  judgment.  I 
must  he  convinced  that  he  is  able  to  put  two  ideas  together; 
and  yet  when  I  consider  the  correspondence  of  this  Mr. 
Sanders,  1  cannot  repress  feelings  of  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment at  the  monstrous  stories  which  he  tells.  I  will  give 
him  the  full  benefit  of  the  three  years  and  three  days — a 
year  and  a  day  as  the  lawyers  are  accustomed  to  grant. 
Three  years  and  three  days  are  only  an  instant  for  purposes 
of  that  kind  ;  and  can  any  one  believe  that  in  the  short  space 
of  three  \ears  li.000,000  can  be  added  to  the  productions  of 
the  Continent — that  within  that  short  time  our  markets  can 
he  overwhelmed— that  we  can  be  deluged  with  foreign  corn, 
the  production  of  the  Ukraine  and  of  Hungary.  1  believe 
nothing  of  the  sort;  I  believe  that  the  advance  will  he 
gradual;  I  believe  that  for  years  to  come  there  will  he  no 
great  application  of  capital,  and  therefore  no  considerable 
augmentation  of  supply ;  you  must  calculate  not  upon  a  great 
change,  hut  upon  a  moderate  decrease  of  prices,  and  upon  a 
slowly  augmenting  supply.  I  by  no  means  intend  to  argue 
that  there  will  be  a  diminution  of  pj  ices,  though  I  pi r'eetly 
recollect  that  a  noble  friend  of  mine,  now  no  more — I  mean 
the  late  Lord  Spencer — held  that  such  a  change  in  the  Corn 
Laws  as  is  now  proposed,  would  not  effect  any  diminution 
whatever  in  the  price  of  provisions— that  was  his  deliberate 
and  serious  opinion;  and  though  I  have  always  thought 
that  that  opinion  was  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  like 
every  other  opinion  entertained  by  that  noble  lord,  1  still 
hold  that  there  is  in  it  something  of  exaggeration,  and  my 
expectation  is  that  in  the  price  of  corn  there  will  he  a  small 
and  moderate  reduction  after  the  passing  of  this  bill.  In 
maintaining  this  opinion,  and  generally  in  the  support  of 
this  bill,  I  may  appeal  to  my  noble  friends  on  the  cross 
benches.  I  may  fearlessly  appeal  to  them  because  I  know 
they  have  a  great  respect  for  a  very  estimable  class  of  meN, 
the  tenant  farmers.  Now  it  does  so  happen  that  the  tenant 
farmers  are  not  so  very  apprehensive  of  the  pffects  of  this 


measure  as  they  are  said  to  be.    I  should  be  glad  to  be  en- 
lightened upon  this  point ;  but  as  far  as  my  information  goes 
there  is  no  great  apprehension  amongst  the  tenant  farmers. 
If  they  are  alarmed  they  adopt  a  most  singular  mode  of 
showing  it,  for  they  are  every  day  taking  farms  at  increased 
rents,  and  upon  long  leases;  and  when  a  farm  is  out  of 
lease  is  it  let  at  a  reduction  in  rent?    No  such  thing;  it  is 
let  at  a  higher  rent.    My  noble  friend  1ms  great  reason 
to  despise  iny  experience  ou  this  point,  he  having  many 
tenants  and  1  few;  but  I  can  assure  him  that  such  is  the 
fact,  not  alone  iu  tiie  part  of  the  country  with  which  I 
am  connected,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  for  in  all 
purls  1  have  made  inquiries,  and  1  know  of  nothing  but 
instances  of  farms  being  let  at  an  increase  Of  rent,  and 
of  no  instance   whatever  of  land   being  out  of  lease. 
Now,  really,  if  these  men  entertain  no  alarm  about  the 
Corn  Laws,  I  think  it  is  a  duty  of  supererogation  for  us 
to  be  so  much  alarmed  for  them,    if  my  noble  friends  say, 
"  If  rent  shall  fall,  that  is  our  look-out, '  ihun  they  shift  the 
argument,  but  1  conceive  them,  acting  lor  the  tenant  farmers, 
it i id  not  for  themselves.    Some  tenant  farmers  were  lately 
asked  by  a  connection  of  mine  when  farms  were  being  let,  if 
they  were  aware  of  what  was  going  on  about  the  Corn  haws  ? 
"  Oh,"  said  they,"  we  have  taken  all  that  int-i  account,  we 
have  calculated  all  that,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
measure  is  going  to  puss."  (J  hope  they'll  be  true  prophets.) 
And  of  these  farms  one  was  let  at  a  rent  of  70/.,  and  the 
other  at  10/.  a-year  higher  than  before.    That  was  in  Dur- 
ham.   These  are  facts  ;  there  arc  many  such  facts;  and  these 
show  that  the  alarm  does  not  pervade  the  tenant  body  of 
farmers  generally.    Then,  as  to  the  argument  of  prices,  it  is 
one  of  which  no  one  on  either  side  can  undertake  confidently 
lo  speak.    I  should  form  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  good 
sense  of  any  man  who  would  take  upon  himself  to  say,  and 
who  w  ith  confidence  would  foretell,  the  effect  of  this  measure 
on  prices.    I  have  no  opinion  of  that  sort.    We  ought  to 
speak  with  becoming  modesty,  hut  above  all  with  great  mode- 
ration, as  to  our  expectations  of  tbe  effect  of  a  change  in  a 
system  so  long  upheld  (hear  J.    Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  but 
a  clear  view  that  these  results  would  he  udvautageous,  would 
justify  us  in  countenancing  it ;  but  as  to  the  precise  amount 
I  will  not  venture  to  calculate.  Wheat,  not  immediately,  but 
in  time,  will  be  cheaper  to  a  certain  degree,  perhaps  ;js.  or 
4s.  a  quarter;  but  in  mentioning  that  small  amount  we  need 
not  pledge  ourselves  to  a  calculation.    Anything  more  ab- 
surd, more  conceited,  if  I  may  so  say,  than  that  person  is 
who  assumes  the  ability,  on  so  difficult  and  complicated  a 
subject,  lo  give  the  precise  amount  which  this  change  will 
have  the  effect  of  producing,  cannot  be  imagined  I  hear, 
hear).    I  am  confident  that  the  agriculturists  will  benefit 
much  more  by  this  great  improvement  in  our  laws  than  they 
will  lose  by  a  diminution  in  the  market  value  of  their  pro- 
duce (hear,  hear).    1  look  forward  lo  this  measure  as  almost 
undoubtedly  certain  to  extend  our  foreign  trade  incalcu- 
lably, and  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  (hear,  hear).  But 
before  I  come  to  that  part  of  my  noble  friend  s  speech — and 
with  regard  to  some  portions  of  that  speech  they  are  puz- 
zling, and  require  some  explanations — I  will  say  a  word  or 
two  on  the  main  argument  urged  in  favour  of  the  protective 
system.    My  noble  friend  said,  quoting  great  authorities 
in  support  of  the  assertion,  that  the  use  of  protection  is 
to  make  this  country  independent  of  a  foreign  supply,  and 
among  others  he  quoted  the  late  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  said, 
"  The  great  object  was  for  ourselves  to  grow  the  corn  w  hich 
makes  il.e  bread  of  the  people."    There  is  no  question  what- 
ever that  the  great  interest  of  this  country  and  of  every  other 
country,  is  to  grow  the  bulk  of  the  food  of  the  people  within 
the  bounds  of  the  country  ;  and,  except  iu  one  instance,  I 
mean  that  of  the  United  States'  proviuces,  there  is  and  can 
be  no  country  under  the  sun  iu  which,  whatever  the  system 
of  Corn  haws  may  be,  and  whether  there  exists  protection  or 
not,  the  people  must  not  find  it  necessary  to  be  fed  by  corn 
growing  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  country.    The  only 
object  of  free  importations  must  be  to  relieve  yon  in  years' of 
scarcity  or  in  the  dearth  of  a  bad  year;   this  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty.    Why,  in  years  of  famine  in  this  coun- 
try there  were  never  anything  like  2,000,000  of  quarters 
imported.     The  whole  importation  in  1(500  and  1801  was 
1,100,000  quarters  each  year  from  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
if  you  add  200,000  quarters  of  corn,  you  do  not  show  it  very 
large  importation.    In  181(1  it  was  1,000,00,U  quarters,  and 
why,  therefore,  do  y  on  wish  these  restrictions"?  And  why  do 
you  say  that  the  people  of  this  country  ought  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  people  of  other  countries  for  the  supply  of 
food  ?    Oh,  it  is  said,  foreign  powers  may  change  their 
law,  and,  at  any  moment,  close  their  ports  and  starve  you. 
I  have  an  answer  to  that  in  one  word;   I  point  to  1810 
(hear,  hear),  and  1  say  that  that  argument  survives  not  the 
mention  of  that  year  one  single  instant  (cheers).   When  did 
you  ever  see  the  Continent  under  such  a  power  as  that  to 
which  it  bowed  in  1810  ?    When  ever  again  are  you  likely 
to  see  it  enthralled  by  such  an  iron  hand  as  that  which  then 
grasped  the  universal  sceptre  of  Europe — I  may  say,  of  the 
Continental  world  (cheers)  ?    Do  you  remember  what  year 
that  was  ?    Talk  to  me  of  petty  sovereigns  now  stopping  ex- 
portation from  Egypt,  from  Belgium,  from  Antwerp,  honi 
the  Hague;  why  then,  Napoleon,  in  his  iron  grasp,  lielri,  as 
I  said  before,  the  sceptre,  not  of  France  only,  but  of  all  Con- 
tinental Europe,  and  do  you  remember  the  degree  to  which 
he  had  enforced  his  despotism  over  these  states?  Why,  from 
the  very  centre  as  it  were — from  the  heart,  the  pulsations 
of  which  influenced  all  Europe — from  Paris  to  the  millions 
of  the  world,  he  could  send  forth  an  edict  which  would  shut 
all  Europe  against  us  (hear.  hear).    From  the  Channel  to 
the  Gulf  of  heghorn,  from  Palis  to  the  outermost  parts  of 
l'oland,  there  was  not  one  single  person  in  authority,  not  a 
troop  of  horse,  not  a  company  of  foot,  not  a  custom  house 
officer,  not  an  exciseman,  who  did  not  tremble  at  his  name, 
or  refused  to  obey  his  mandate  (cheers).    Is  that  likely  to 
happen  again?    Did  that  ever  happen  before?    And  jet, 
what  was  the  result  of  it  all  ?    Was  Napoleon  bent  upon  any 
single  thing  so  much  as  destroying  the  trade  of  England  ? 
Was  he  bent  upon  any  one  project  so  much,  was  anything 
so  dear  to  his  heart,  as  sealing  up  our  own  produce,  and  pre- 
venting any  one  bushel  of  corn  ever  reaching  this  country  ? 
And  yet  the  result  of  it  was  that  L','-"4l,ooo  quarters,  and 
talkingalso  of  the  corn,  that  1,014,000  quarters  were  imported 
into  England,  during  that  same  year — IMo.    And  not  from 
outports,  observe,  where  his  power  might  be  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  weakened;  not  from  Odessa  where  he  had  little 
influence;  not  from  Africa,  where,  it  may  be  said,  he  had 
none  at  all ;  not  from  Naples,  where  his  strength  was  unim- 
portant; not  from  Sicily,  the  olden  granary  of  Rome — no: 
no  such  thing;  but  Mil  parts  in  every  100  of  those  1,014,000 
quarters  came  from  France  itself— from  thence  imported  into 
this  country  (cheers).    The  mention  of  that  year,  1810,  at 
once  extinguished  the  argument.    The  noble  lord  said  the 
protection  system  was  supported  by  universal  consent.  He 
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quoted  our  own  law  to  show  how  deep  a  root  it  had  taken. 
But  if  we  are  to  go  back  upon  old  statutes,  I  could  famish 
the  noble  lord  with  many  examples  of  as  ludicrous  statutes, 
of  ns  absurd  provisions,  as  he  could  wish  to  see,  which  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  to  which  he  so  eloquently  referred, 
fixed  in  the  statute  book,  and  carefully  preserved  for  our 
edification  and  amusement,  if  not  for  our  instruction.  The 
laws  against  forestalling  and  regrating  were  once  said  to  be 
the  pillar  of  our  commercial  prosperity.  These  are  things 
laughed  at  by  universal  consent.  But  it  was  no  laughing 
matter  when  those  laws  were  in  force.  It  was  an  offence  for 
people  to  forestall  and  regrate,  and  men  were  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  committing  that  offence.  No  man 
could  purchase  corn  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  again  at 
market  (bear,  bear).  No  man  could  purchase  corn  before 
it  came  to  market  (hear,  hear,  bear).  There  was  to  he 
no  middleman.  The  object  was  that  the  good,  worthy, 
honest,  tenant  farmer  should  come  to  market  that  he  might 
sell  corn  cheap  to  the  people.  The  law  said,  "You  shan't 
buy  standing  corn  ;"  and  the  same  rule  was  applied  in  the 
case  of  hops.  But,  said  the  noble  lord,  other  countries  have 
the  same  law.  Are  not  these,  lis  triumphantly  asks,  the 
great  countries  of  the  world  ?  and  have  they  not  laws  for  the 
protection  of  native  industry?  Another  part  of  the  noble 
lord's  speech  gave  the  answer  to  this  argument,  that  not- 
withstanding their  protection  laws,  they  all  had  found  it 
necessary,  when  there  was  a  pressure  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, to  suspend  that  protection  law.  The  protection  laws 
of  Belgium,  of  Holland,  of  Egypt,  were  all  suspended  in  the 
autumn  of  1840.  It  was  no  had  or  useless  commentary  upon 
the  inefficient  nature  of  any  system  of  laws  that  those  coun- 
tries were  obliged  to  get,  rid  of  them  the  moment  the  pinch 
came.  My  noble  friend  then  -argued  that  the  trade  of  the 
country  was  not  likely  to  be  benefited  by  this  great  measure. 
And  here  I  may  defend  him  against  himself  (cheers); 
because  anything  more  harsh,  more  cruel,  I  should  say 
more  uncharitable — nay,  I  should  almost  say  unchristian 
(laughter),  than  his  treatment  of  himself  in  his  argument 
on  the  tariff,  I  never  witnessed.  I  could  not  have  believed 
that  any  one  would  have  had  so  little  bowels  of  compassion 
as  the  noble  lord  showed  to  himself.  I  pitied  him.  My 
noble  friend  is  so  great  an  artist  that  he  drew  himself  in 
such  colours  that  I  pitied  him.  I  was  forced  to  separate 
the  two  individuals.  There  is  one  active  and  one  passive 
— the  party  punishing  and  the  party  punished — and  it  is 
one  anil  the  same  person  who  punishes  and  is  punished. 
I  wish  to  say  one  word,  if  not  in  defence,  at  least  in  extenu- 
ation, to  rescue  him  from  the  obloquy  of  the  infliction  with 
which  he  has  been  visiting  himself.  The  tariff  did  not  de- 
serve all  the  vituperation  which  it  received  ;  and  I  wish  to 
say  one  word  in  its  favour  before  sentence  is  recorded.  No 
rational  man  would  say  that  increased  competition  among 
producers  tends  to  increase  prices.  By  increased  com- 
petition among  producers  yon  reduce  prices.  But  the 
object  of  the  tariff  was  to  enable  you  to  obtain  cheaper 
goods  from  abroad,  and  to  enable  you  thereby  to 
send  your  own  produce  more  advantageously  to  foreign 
parts.  The  noble  lord  said  the  tariff  afforded  no  precedent 
for  the  present  measure.  "  See,"  he  said,  "  with  all  your  ta- 
riff of  1842,  to  what  it  is  come  ?  What  advantages  do  yon 
expect  from  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws?"  Very  great  ad- 
vantage I  should  reply.  I  must  refer  to  the  argument  as  to 
the  increase  ofseamen  and  the  diminution  of  the  tonnage  of 
vessels.  It  is  said,  taking  so  many  years  before  the  tariff 
was  adoptpd,  your  vessels  in  the  Baltic  trade  were  so  much  ; 
taking  a  similar  period  since,  they  are  so  much  less.  The 
proportion  was  somewhere  about  (i  100  to  .3.300.  That  was  a 
very  trilling  diminution  ;  and  if  the  means  Of  transport  were 
made  up  by  foreign  vessels,  your  trade  was  so  far  extended ; 
these  foreign  ves.-sels  earned  your  goods,  and  the  difference 
before  and  after  the  tariff  was  made  up  with  a  vengeance  ; 
for  the  number  indicating  the  increase  of  foreign  shipping 
engaged  in  your  trade  after  the  tariff  is  17,000.  It  is  a  most 
complete  demonstration  that  our  trade  has  increased.  Then 
my  noble  friend  called  on  noble  lords  to  attend  to  a  report 
of  the  American  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  as  I  may- 
have  found  an  ex-secretary  wrong,  so  I  may  find  an  actual 
secretary  equally  wrong.  The  statement  which  the  noble 
lord  read  does  not  prove  that  we  take  less  from  the  United 
States  than  the  United  States  take  from  us.  Did  they  get 
what  was  stated  as  imports  for  nothing  ?  You  must  pay  the 
balance  in  bullion,  or  in  goods.  Did  we  send  two  aud  a 
half  millions  of  dollars  to  clear  off  the  balance?  No,  we 
paid  it  in  foreign  produce.  It  is  what  is  called  a  "  round- 
about" trade,  and  is  almost  as  profitable  as  a  direct  trade. 
Then  we  are  told  the  same  thing  occurs  in  Russia.  About 
11,000,000  were  imported  from  Russia,  8,000,000  only  were 
exported  to  Russia ;  there  was  a  balance  of  3,000,000.  Are 
we  to  believe  that,  the  Americans  having  made  us  a  present 
of  three  millions,  the  Russians  will  be  auxious  to  vie  with 
them  in  giving  us  three  millions  of  their  goods 
for  nothing,  as  if  the  two  hemispheres  were  emulating 
the  one  the  other — the  West  endeavouring  to  prove  to  tlto 
world  that  she  is  able  to  excel  all  that  has  been  told  us  of 
Eastern  gorgeousness  ?  But  we  have  received  no  such 
gifts  from  either  of  them.  If  we  have  not  sent  them  our 
own  goods,  we  have  given  them  the  coffee  and  the  sugars  of 
Brazil  (cheers).  But,  my  lords,  what  is  my  expectation 
with  regard  to  the  Corn  Law  so  far  as  relates  to  foreign 
trade?  I  do  not  look  forward  to  any  sudden,  rapid,  in- 
stantaneous increase  of  our  traffic  with  foreign  countries; 
but  one  thing  I  confidently  expect,  that  if  we  set  the  exam- 
ple, and  remove  the  restrictions  from  our  commercial  code, 
other  countries  will  follow  the  same  line  (cheers).  We  do 
not  live  in  a  period  when  any  country,  especially  countries 
like  France  and  Belgium,  with  constitutional  governments, 
and  Germany,  which  is  likely  soon  to  obtain  a  constitutional 
government — when  the  voice  of  the  consumer  is  heard,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  capitalist  and  manufacturer  arc  con- 
sulted— are  likely  to  remain  behind  ;  these  countries,  you 
may  be  perfectly  assured,  if  you  withdraw  your  restrictions 
and  your  restrictive  line  of  policy,  will  effect  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  theirs  (hear,  hear).  Of  this  also,  I  am  certain, 
that  you  can  do  yourselves  no  kind  of  service  by  retaining 
your  restrictions;  even  should  the  improvements  of  this 
system  be  postponed  by  other  countries,  you  will  be  none  the 
worse  for  it;  while  if  your  example  be  followed  by  them  it 
will  be  a  most  important  and  valuable  circumstance  for 
this  country.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  take  the  gloomy 
view  of  the  subject  that  Mr.  Gray,  the  correspondent  of 
the  noble  lord,  lias  done  (hear,  hear).  If  ever  I  heard 
a  statement  on  any  occasion  which  appeared  to  be  made 
Under  the  influence  of  a  pervading  bias  on  the  mind  of  the 
man  who  made  it,  it  is  Mr.  Gray's  statement  made  to  your 
lordships  this  evening.  According  to  him,  we  are  plunged 
into  an  abyss  of  ruin  ;  our  capitalists  make  no  profit;  our 
manufacturers  are  working  at  a  loss;  and  our  labourers  are 
receiving  nothing  like  adequate  wages,  because  they  cannot 


compete  with  the  labourers  of  other  countries.   And  yet  my 

noble  friend  garnished  another  part  of  his  speech  with  ac- 
counts of  the  great  extent  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
exports  of  our  manufactures  (hear).  As  to  the  sliding- scale, 
my  noble  friend  spoke  much  in  its  favoui,  and  asked,  why- 
adopt  this  new  system  when  the  sliding  scale  has  operated 
so  advantageously  ?  My  lords,  that  argument  does  not  ap- 
ply to  me,  who  never  approved  of  the  sliding  scule.  My  ar- 
gument against  it  was  always  this,  that  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  such  a  system  was  to  Jbause  a  great  accumulation 
in  foreign  ports,  or  in  the  bonded  store.*-,  and  that  our  mar- 
ket was  sure  to  be  flooded  and  drenched  with  it  just  at  the 
time  when  the  home  grower  could  least  bear  up  against  it. 
Let  me  here  remind  you  that  the  years  which  have  passed 
since  1'842  were  such  as  could  not  by  possibility  test  the  uti- 
lity of  the  sliding  scale  (hear,  hear).  The  true  test  of  the 
sliding  scale  is  to  be  found  in  a  time  of  scarcity  ;  but  we 
have  had  abundant  harvests  since  184'.! — even  last  year  was 
in  many  respects  abundant,  though  not  of  such  good  quality 
as  some  preceding  years,  audit  is  well  kuown  that  1844  was 
so  very  prolific  that  three-fourths  of  the  produce  of  that 
year  are  still  on  hand.  In  these  circumstances  no  one  is 
entitled  to  say  that  the  last  few  years  liuve  testeij  the  sliding 
scale  (hear).  My  lords,  I  am  no  party  to  the  follies  and 
exaggerations  I  have  seen  prevail  out  of  doors  ;  I  am  no 
party  to  the  abuse  I  have  seen  heaped  on  the  landowners 
of  this  country  (hear).  I  value  the  landed  interest  of  this 
country  as  the  great,  substantial,  and  most  important  of  all 
the  interests  in  the  kingdom.  I  regard  the  advocates  of 
that  interest,  even  when  1  differ  with  them  in  their  opinions, 
as  peiforining  a  great  and  conscientiously  discharged  duty 
to  their  country.  Above  all,  I  deny  that  the  supporters  of 
the  landed  interest  in  this  country  ore  only  to  be  numbered 
by  the  landlords,  and  the  tenants,  and  the  yeomen,  who  are 
more  immediately  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
(cheers).  The  great  landed  interest  of  this  kingdom,  my 
lords,  is  of  power,  and  might,  and  influence  enough  to  coun- 
terbalance all  the  other  interests,  if  they  were  put  iii  oppo- 
site scales  the  one  to  the  other  (hear).  That  has  ever  been 
my  fixed  and  decided  opinion.  But  they  are  not  in  opposite 
scales;  for  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  landed  interest,  not  per- 
haps the  middling  merchants  or  the  petty  tradesmen — though 
the  tradesmen  in  your  small  towns  will  always  be  found 
ranged  with  them  in  all  controversies  in  which  they  appear 
as  a  party, — but  all  the  great  traders,  and  great  capitalists, 
and  merchants  and  mercantile  men  in  the  country,  all  the 
important  public  bodies,  the  Bank,  the  East  India  Company, 
the  insurance  companies,  the  railway  companies,  the  law, 
the  church,  the  army,  the  navy,  all  these  bodies  forming  the 
prodigious  mass  of  tie  whole  power,  and  wealth,  aud  influ- 
ence of  the  kingdom, — ull  are  found,  for  the  most  part, 
and  in  the  main,  and  in  the  long  run,  to  take  part  with 
the  lauded  interest,  as  the  great  Conservative  supporters 
of  the  institutions  of  the  empire  (loud  cries  of  "hear, 
hear").  Therefore,  when  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  sup- 
port this  measure  of  Corn  Law  repeal,  and  to  take  away  what 
they  most  fallaciously  c.dl  their  natural  and  necessary  pro- 
tection, it  must  not  be  thought  that  I  wish  to  injure  the 
lauded  interest ;  on  the  contrary,  1  believe  I  am  adding  to 
the  safety  and  security  of  that"  great  body  (hear).  I  hold 
that  any  shilling  of  protection  on  the  quarter  of  wheat,  is  a 
full  tax  of  Is.  on  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  be  he  rich  or 
poor.  Though  I  do  not  think  the  lauded  interest  or  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  require  this  protection,  and  that 
the  sooner  they  get  rid  of  it  the  better  for  those  institutions 
it  will  be,  yet  I  will  tell  the  lauded  interest  where  they  will 
find  a  protection  for  themselves  and  a  bulwark  for  our  in- 
stitutions. I  would  say  to  them,  "  <Vi  monume.nlum 
quwri&i  dirctanspice ;"  look  at  the  talent  they  have  exhibited 
IB  the  present  discussion,  and  then  let  those  blush,  if  they 
are  capable  of  that  decorum,  who  have  ever  talked  with  con- 
tempt of  the  talents,  accomplishments,  and  acquirements  of 
the  aristocracy  of  this  country.  Reflect  on  the  splendid  ex- 
hibition of  talent  there  has  been  in  another  place  during  the 
whole  discussion  ;  in  their  own  ability  is  their  best  protec- 
tion. Aud  though  they  have  failed  there,  as  I  hope  they  will 
here,  in  attaining  the  object  they  strove  for,  yet  they  have 
gained  a  more  effectual  protection  for  themselves,  and  a  far 
better  security  for  the  institutions  of  which  they  are  the 
chosen  guardians.  They  have  displayed  talents  for  affairs 
and  powers  of  debate  which  their  adversaries  had  given  them 
little  credit  for,  aud  which  their  country  must  ever  after 
benefit  by.  I  think  I  should  be  guilty  of  public  ingratitude 
if  I  did  not  also  express  my  deep  sense  of  the  public  virtue, 
prodigious  power  of  mind,  and  moral  courage  exhibited  by 
my  right  hon.  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in 
bringing  forward  this  measure.  He  has  cast  away  all  selfish, 
private,  and  personal  considerations — he  has  disregarded  his 
own  interest  in  every  step  and  stage  of  the  process.  He  has 
given  up  what  to  a  minister  is,  of  all  positions,  the  most  to 
be  envied — calm,  unquestioned,  undivided  power  and  supe- 
riority ;  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  most  tempestuous  and 
troubled  sea  the  political  world  ever  exhibited  ;  he  has  given 
up  what  to  an  ambitious  man  is  much— the  security  of  his 
power ;  he  has  given  up  what  to  a  calculating  man  is  much 
— his  influence  and  authority  with  his  party  ;  he  has  given 
up  what  to  an  amiable  man  is  much — private  friendships  and 
party  connexions.  All  these  he  has  sacrificed  voluntarily 
and  with  his  eyes  open,  for  the  discharge  of  what  he  deemed 
a  great  public  duty.  In  these  circumstances  be  can  scorn 
the  sordid  attacks  and  ribaldry  with  which  he  has  been  out 
of  doors  assailed,  because  he  knows  he  has  entitled  himself 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  and  left  his  name  to  an 
admiring  posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  who  ever 
ruled  this  country. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  CLARENDON. 
The  Earl  of  CLARENDON  said  that  hedid  not  find  him- 
self in  the  category  of  those  who  were  so  solemnly  warned 
by  the  noble  lord  last  night  against  giving  upon  this  occa- 
sion a  vote  contrary  to  the  opinions  they  bad  expressed  in 
former  years;  for,  since  be  had  had  a  seat  in  their  lordships' 
house,  he  had  rarely  missed  an  opportunity  of  stating  what 
he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  the  evils  of  the  protective 
system,  and  that  the  time  was  rapidly  approaching  when 
the  Corn  Laws  must  be  abolished.  But,  as  he  trusted  that 
this  was  nearly  the  last  time  when  they  would  be  called  on 
to  discuss  this  question,  he  could  not  avoid  expressing 
the  unfeigned  satisfaction  with  which,  in  common  with  all 
those  who  desired  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  Eree  Trade, 
he  viewed  a  measure  that  would  for  ever,  aud  he  wished  he 
CoUld  arid  at  once,  put  an  end  to  that  system  of  protection, 
and  which  was  brought  in  with  all  the  weight  and  authority 
of  a  Conservative  Administration.  It  appeared  to  him  of 
little  consequence  what  had  induced  the  Government  to  pro- 
pose this  measure.  The  decision  of  the  Cabinet  was  unani- 
mous, with  the  important  exception  of  the  noble  lord;  and  he 
might  suy  that  none  regretted  more  sincerely  than  himself 
t'mt  those  doubts  which  took  the  noble  lord  48  hours  to  re- 


solve were  not  terminated  in  a  manner  that  would  have  re- 
tained to  the  country  the  great  advantage  of  his  services. 
Whatever  had  influenced  the  Government  in  proposing  it, 
he  rejoiced  at  the  introduction  of  the  measure,  and  almost 
as  much  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  avowals  and  argu- 
ments bywhich  those  who  had  been  hitherto  opposed  to  such 
a  measure  had  supported  it  in  the  long  ordeal  it  hud 
undergone  elsewhere.  But  he  could  never  consider  that 
this  was  a  party  question.  It  was  one  that  appeared  to  him 
to  rest  more  upon  experience  aud  fuct  than  the  considera- 
tions of  party;  for,  of  all  questions,  this  was  one  with  re- 
spect to  which  opinion  had  undergone  more  modifications 
than  any  other  during  the  lost  30  years,  as  knowledge  ami 
science  advanced  and  the  number  and  wants  of  the  people 
increased.  There  was  scarcely  any  one  whose  opinions  hod 
not  during  that  time  undergone  some  change  with  respect  to 
it.  Could  the  protectionist  party  say  they  had  been  unin- 
fluenced by  certain  circumstances  ?  Would  they  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibilities  of  an  office— an  event  which 
they  knew  from  his  noble  friend  on  the  cross  bench  might 
speedily  occur  (hear,  hear)— and  maintain  the  present  law— 
or  were  they  prepared  to  make  any  change  (hear,  he  air). 
Would  they  say  they  would  not  now  gladly  accept  the  duty  of 
8s.,  which  they  scornfully  rejected  five  years  ago,  as  likely 
to  lead  to  revolution  and  ruin  (hear,  hear).  In  fact,  were 
they  not  threatened  with  some  such  amendment  in  com- 
mittee? But  would  they  throw  overboard  their  principles 
and  advocate  not  protection  for  corn,  but  for  the  Excheqiu  r? 
He  said  then,  that  this  was  not  a  party  question;  and  he  re- 
gretted that  so  much  time  had  been  wasted  in  discussing, 
not  the  merits  of  the  measure,  for  that  would  have  been  a 
useful  and  legitimate  employment,  but  in  demonstrating  that 
this  was  a  party  question.  AH  the  opposition  had  been  raised 
against  the  Minister  more  than  against  the  measure ;  but  all 
the  invectives  poured  upon  Sir  R.  Reel  proved  that  he  was 
influenced  by  higher  views  than  those  of  party,  and  that  if 
he  forfeited  the  goodwill  aud  support  of  his  political  friends, 
he  did  it  for  that  which  was  of  higher  importance — his  coun- 
try's good  (hear,  hear).  With  famine  making  rapid  strides 
iu  Ireland  (hear,  hear) — it  was  very  well  to  say  "  hear, 
hear,"  but  if  those  noble  lords  who  now  said  so  were  on  the 
ministerial  bench  next  October,  and  if  they  received  from  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  official  servants  iu  Ireland  such  ac- 
counts as  Sir  R.  Peel  received  last  October,  lie  defied  them 
not  to  take  some  measures  with  respect  to  the  Corn  Laws 
(hear,  hour).  It  was  incumbent  on  the  Government  to  take 
all  human  means  to  arrest  the  progress  of  starvation,  and  its 
attendant  evils  of  disease  and  turbulence  in  Ireland.  Tfyey 
might  have  opened  the  Irish  ports  by  an  order  in  Council, 
and  heartily  he  wished  they  had  ;  indeed,  one  of  the  protec- 
tionist gentlemen  in  the  other  house,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  much  as  any  one,  came  forward  in  the  late  de- 
bates and  said  that  the  mere  apprehension  of  scarcity  would 
have  justified  such  a  course.  That  was  admitting  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  present  laws  in  cases  of  emergency;  but 
had  the  Irish  ports  been  opened  ?  There  being  at  that  time 
a  duty  of  17s.  in  the  English  ports,  with  trade  fee  between 
the  two  countries,  it  required  little  argument  to  show  what 
the  effect  would  have  been.  But  suppose  the  right  honour- 
able baronet  had  opened  the  ports  of  the  Unitecl  Kingdom, 
and  suspended  the  law  for  six  months,  could  he  lunc 
given  auy  guarantee  to  restore,  much  less  to  maintain, 
the  law  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  (hear,  hear)  ?  In 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion  in  this  country — aud 
there  was  none  who  could  dare  to  disregard  public  opinion, 
— such  a  guarantee  could  not  have  been  adhered  to.  Gould 
any  Government  precipitate  a  conflict  which  was  the  only 
description  .of  civil  war  which  the  present  manners  anil 
civilisation  would  admit  of,  aud  which  was  not  the  less  mis- 
chievous on  that  account  ?  The  noble  duke  on  the  cross- 
benches,  and  others,  had  declared  that  the  measure  took 
them  and  the  whole  party  by  surprise  (hear,  hear) ;  but  if 
they  were  blind  to  the  intentions  of  Sir  R.  Peel  the  country 
were  not,  for  they  saw  the  direction  in  which  he  was  steer- 
ing for  the  last  four  years.  For  his  own  part,  he  must  take 
occasion  to  say,  that  he  never  could  comprehend  how  any 
statesman  of  acknowledged  foresight  and  experience,  or 
how  any  political  leaders  who  must  have  knewn  that  a  speedy 
return  to  power  was  theirs,  could  have  maligned  the  motives 
and  misrepresented  the  conduct  of  the  late  Government, 
and  could  have  denounced  that  policy  of  Free  Trade  which 
they  knew  must  be  soon  adopted.  It  had  always  been  in- 
comprehensible to  him  how  any  one  could  have  done  this 
consistently  with  common  sense  and  common  honesty  (loud 
cheers).  Since,  however,  the  present  Government  had  been 
in  office,  they  had  had  the  power  to  do  good,  aud  they  had  an 
opposition  without  the  will  to  thwart  it.  For  the  last  four 
years  Sir  R.  Peel  had  spoken  a  language  which  was  perfectly 
intelligible,  and  which  could  not  have  been  mistaken  by 
those  not  willing  to  deceive  themselves  ("hear,  hear,"  from 
Earl  Stanhope).  He  did  not  know  that  the  noble  earl  had 
during  those  four  years  expressed  any  confidence  in  the 
Government. 

Earl  STANHOPE  had  certainly  felt  no  confidence  at  that 
time  or  since. 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON  :  Then  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
spoken  a  language  which  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
nobis  lord,  if  not  to  others.  Was  it  to  be  conceived  that 
when  he  broached  a  broad  commercial  principle  applicable 
to  colonial  asses  (laughter),  to  drugs,  to  gums,  and  to  fruits, 
that  it  was  not  to  include  the  food  of  a  daily  increasing  and 
always  underfed  population  (hear,  hear)  ?  Notwithstanding 
the  important  statements  of  Sir  James  Graham,  who,  from 
his  official  situation  and  from  his  remarkable  industry,  was 
60  great  a  master  of  the  statistics  of  this  country,  as  to  plenty 
and  cheapness  being  the  real  foundation  of  our  prosperity, 
the  agricultural  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  noble  lord 
(laughter),  doubted  to  the  hist  moment,  and  then  stood 
aghast,  and  raised  the  cry  of"  Protection  to  native  industry," 
not,  be  it  observed,  of  protection  to  agricultural  industry — 
another  proof  of  the  change  of  opinion,  for  he  recollected 
when  the  noble  duke  stood  up  in  that  house,  and  declared 
that  if  the  present  Government  dared  to  meddle  with  agri- 
cultural protection,  he  and  b's  friends  would  reject  them,  as 
he  had  done  their  predecessors :  but  now  protection  to  agri- 
culture was  too  exclusive,  a  more  comprehensive  cry  was 
necessary,  and  the  cry  was  raised  of  "Protection  to  native 
industry!"  But  in  that  comprehensive  sense  native  industry 
did  not  want  that  protection,  and  it  repudiated  alike  their 
new-born  sympathy  ar.d  their  worn-out  legislation  (loud 
cheers).  The  manufacturers  of  linens  and  of  cloths  did 
not  require  it ;  and  though  from  boots  and  hats  and  other 
articles  all  protection  bad  been  withdrawn,  the  manufac- 
turers found  that  they  had  suffered  no  barm,  and  they  had  the 
manliness  to  come  forward  and  avow  it.  lie  said  that  there 
was  not  an  instance  in  which  they  had  withdrawn  the  pro- 
tective system  in  which  they  had  "produced  a  disadvantage 
to  the  producer  or  the  consumer.  He  entirely  agreed  that 
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the  interests  of  nil  the  different  classes  of  society  were  iden- 
tical ;  hut,  if  those  interests  were  to  be  identified  with,  or  to 
be  embodied  in,  protection,  he  denied  their  identity.  He  de  ■ 
fled  any  one  to  prove  that  the  condition  of  the  labourers  had 
been  improved  by  protection.  The  noble  duke  bad  drawn  a 
pathetic  picture  of  the  air  and  scenery  amid  which  the 
labourers  performed  their  work,  but  he  had  not  said  a 
word  about  the  wages  paid  in  the  south  of  England. 

The  Duke  of  CLEVELAND  lived  in  the  north,  and  not 
in  the  south. 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON.— But  he  had  not  said  a  word 
about  the  labourers'  wages  in  the  north  ;  of  the  quality  of 
their  food,  of  their  moral  or  social  condition,  of  their  hope- 
less life  of  toil,  or  of  the  impossibility  of  their  saving  any- 
thing. To  know  their  state  he  need  only  to  remind  noble 
lords  of  the  evidence  given  by  medical  witnesses  before  Par- 
liament two  years  ago,  that  with  few  exceptions  the  large 
mass  of  the  labourers  of  England  were  miserably  underfed, 
and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  they  could  not  perform  a 
good  day's  work.  He  thought  it  impossible  to  show  that  the 
labourer  could  sink  lower  in  the  social  scale,  and  he  there- 
fore could  have  no  interest  in  protection.  The  next  person 
who  was  protected  was  the  tenant;  and  he  admitted  that 
some,  who  had  not  skill,  money,  or  education,  and  who 
took  200  acres  or  300  acres  of  land,  as  they  would  do  a 
public  house,  and  who  had  no  more  reason  Cor  being 
farmers  than  for  being  jewellers,  might  want  protection  to 
save  them  from  their  own  incapacity.  The  arguments 
used  for  protection  were  always  to  make  progress  wait 
upon  ignorance,  and  were  as  valid  against  the  competition 
of  home-grown  corn  as  of  foreign,  and  would  be  equally 
in  favour  of  the  spade  over  the  plough,  and  the  distaff 
over  the  spinning-jenny;  but,  with  the  good  farmer,  the 
man  of  intelligence,  and  capital,  and  industry,  who  did  not 
obstinately  adhere  to  the  system  and  the  implements  of  his 
forefathers — who  considered  the  discoveries  of  science  and 
reaped  the  profit  of  his  own  skill, — with  such  a  man,  he 
said,  that  competition  would  only  do  what  it  did  in  the  case  of 
all  other  articles — promote  a  healthy  stimulus  (hear).  But  it 
was  supposed  that  they  were  to  he  inundated  with  a  flood  of 
foreign  corn,  andsoine  imagined  it  would  come  on  the  waves 
of  the  ocean,  and  be  delivered  gratis  at  every  man's  door 
It  seemed  only  necessary  to  picture  a  plain  in  some  dis- 
tant part  of  Hungary  or  Poland,  and  it  was  at  once  invested 
with  the  power  of  growing  25  quarters  to  the  acre  to  be  de- 
livered in  2 1  hours  for  a  mere  trifle  at  our  own  homes,  with- 
out any  remembrance  of  tiie  inveterate  habits  of  bad  funnel s 
and  antiquated  instruments,  or  the  badness  of  the  roads,  or 
the  want  of  transport;  but  when  they  had  the  example  of 
Ireland  at  ORr  own  doors,  governed  by  our  own  laws,  infi- 
nitely less  burdened  with  taxation  than  ourselves,  with  every 
facility  for  becoming  the  storehouse  and  the  granary  of  this 
country,  and  when  they  saw  a  large  portion  of  that  country 
still  waste,  and  affording  annually  a  less  and  less  supply,  he 
said,  with  suck  an  example  before  them  of  the  difficulty  of 
changing  the  habits  of  the  people,  they  might  have  been 
spared  a  reference  to  the  bugbear  of  inundation  (cheers). 
But  suppose  that  all  at  once  there  should  he  this  inundation, 
the  tenants  could  not  pay  so  much  rent,  there  must  be  a  re- 
duction, and  this,  in  his  opinion,  was  what  would  come  of 
this  groundless  and  hypothetical  notion  of  a  reduction  of 
prices.  He  did  not  impute  any  selfish  interests  or  motives 
to  any  one,  but  his  own  conviction  was,  that  this  was  a  land- 
lord's question,  and  no  one's  else.  To  their  honest  and  con- 
scientious alarm  they  owed  all  the  opposition  to  this  mea- 
sure, and  all  these  lamentations.  Not  a  word  had  been 
heard  in  that  house  when  the  import  duty  on  linen  and  cot- 
ton and  wool,  and  hats  and  boots,  was  reduced,  and  when 
the  export  of  machinery  had  been  allowed, and  those  changes 
which  had  hecu  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try for  the  last  20  years  were  adopted.  All  knew  that  the 
British  lion  was  not  then  roused,  and  that  the  British 
sun  did  n6t  then  set  for  ever  (loud  laughter).  It  was 
only  when  corn  and  cattle,  and  hops  and  apples,  were 
touched  that  they  had  heard  of  men  denounced  for  abandon- 
ing their  duty,  and  told  that  it  they  had  been  in  India  they 
would  have  all  run  away.  The  reason  why  he  said  that 
those  fears  were  groundless  and  hypothetical  was,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  improvements  in  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  of  lute  years,  although  the  price  of  wheat 
had  fallen  50  per  cent.,  the  rent  had  increased  10  or  17  per 
cent. ;  so  that  the  price  of  wheat  was  no  test  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  land,  or  of  the  rent  which  would  be  paid  to  the 
landlord.  Although  he  admitted  that  at  first  some  of  their 
lordships  might  be  very  great  sufferers,  yet  there  was  no 
panic  in  the  country.  No  stimulus  had  been  wanting  to 
create  it,  but  all  the  efforts  had  fallen  still-born,  whether 
made  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  at  meetings,  in  the  press,  or 
at  that  great  focus  of  alarm,  No.  17,  Old  Bond-street 
(cbeers),  and  notwithstanding  the  petition  presented  by  the 
noble  duke  or  the  provincial  assembly  of  very  worthy  men 
who  were  well  paid  for  spending  an  agreeable  day  in  Lon- 
don ("No,  no") ;  but  at  least  an  assembly  of  such  men  who 
came  to  pass  a  day  in  London  gratis, whether  their  expenses 
were  paid  or  not  he  could  not  tell,  did  not  constitute  a  panic. 
They  could  not  set  off  such  a  meeting  against  the  four 
months'  discussion  on  the  measure.  There  had  heen  no 
proof  of  a  panic  from  the  fanners  selling  their  stock  or  dis- 
charging their  labourers,  or  of  the  tenants  stopping  im- 
provement, notwithstanding  their  complete  ruin,  which  had 
been  so  studiously  explained  to  them  ;  they  did  not  throw 
np  their  farms;  on  the  contrary,  they  renewed  them,  and 
land,  notwithstanding  the  certainty  of  its  being  turned  into 
waste,  would  most  unaccountably  fetch  the  accustomed 
price  (loud  cheers);  nay,  if  any  of  their  lordships  would 
publicly  announce  that  he  would  sell  his  estates  for  two  or 
three  years  less  than  the  present  market  price,  the 
difficulty  would  not  be  to  find  a  purchaser,  hut  to  select 
from  the  competitors  for  the  property  by  whom  he  would  be 
next  week  assailed  (cries  of  "  hear,  hear").  Either  the  ap- 
prehensions were  groundless,  or  there  was  good  ground  lor 
them.  If  they  were  groundless,  and  if  there  was  no  reason 
to  expect  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  corn  at  a  low  price, — if 
it  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  Channel  Islands,  where  with 
a  power  to  select  their  own  time  for  importation  the  average 
price  was,  in  Jersey  60a.,  and  in  Guernsey  4Hs.  to  00s., — if 
the  British  farmers  were  as  a  body  the  most  skilled  farmers 
In  the  world,  and  if  we  hail  as  good  a  climate  and  fertile  a 
soil  as  any  other,  for  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  was 
the  same  quantity  of  wheat  produced  (hear), — if  we  had  a 
better  breed  of  cattle,  better  roads,  and  better  markets,  and 
cheaper  labour  for  the  quantity  of  work  done — and  that  had 
heen  proved  by  the  English  labourers  employed  abroad  in 
the  construction  of  railways,  who  received  double  the  wages 
of  foreign  labourers,  and  yet  the  capitalists  found  that  they 
did  more  than  double  work  ; — if  there  were  all  these  circum- 
stances in  our  favour,  how  could  the  profits  of  agriculture  or 
the  rent  of  land  materially  fall  ?   Or,  suppose  the  price  of 


corn  to  fidl  10s.,  as  his  noble  friend  opposite  calculated, 
what  was  this  but  saying  that  except  for  the  existing  law, 
the  people  would  obtain  their  corn  10s.  a  quarter  cheaper, 
and  that  they  were  laying  a  tax  in  that  proportion  on  the 
consumer,  not  one  farthing  of  which  went  into  the  Exche- 
quer, or  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords,  but  which  was  con- 
sumed in  the  increased  cost  of  production,  and  was  just  us 
much  wasted  as  if  it  were  cast  into  the  sea?  He  enter- 
tained a  very  strong  persuasion  that  the  working  man 
would  be  very  little  grateful  to  those  who  made  him  lay  out 
all  the  produce  of  his  industry  in  the  purchase  of  mere  ne- 
cessaries, and  permitted  him  to  expend  nothing  in  the  com- 
forts, still  less  in  the  refinements  which  a  civilised  state  of 
society  furnished  (hear).  It  seemed  to  be  the  great  ar- 
gument of  the  protectionists,  that  the  producers  of  corn 
would  derive  groat  advantages  from  a  continuance  of  the  old 
system.  Did  any  impartial  and  intelligent  person  suppose 
that  an  exclusion  of  foreign  corn  would  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  land?  It  was  no- 
torious that  land  did  not  offer*,  better  investment  than  any 
other  mode  of  employing  capital.  The  rents  of  land  and  the 
profits  of  agriculture  yielded  a  very  insufficient  return,  for 
the  capital  devoted  to  those  pursuits,  and  yet  the  laws  which 
were  intended  to  regulate  production  and  to  protect  industry 
were  passed  by  and  for  the  lauded  interest.  Still  that  inte- 
rest made  hut  little  progress.  No  class  came  so  often  before 
Parliament  for  relief  as  did  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  land  ;  none  made  so  many  and  such  piteous 
complaints;  yet.  noble  lords  called  upon  Parliament  to  keep 
up  a  system  which  experience  had  shown  to  work  so  ill — a 
system  of  which  no  one  could  guarantee  the  continuance  for 
three  years.  For  such  a  system  the  aristocracy  of  the  coun- 
try placed  themselves  in  a  condition  of  great  disadvantage,  in 
lieu  of  occupying  that  position  to  which  their  wealth,  cha- 
racter, and  influence  justly  entitled  them.  For  the  sake  of 
maintaining  such  a  system  they  exposed  the  country  to  infinite 
uncertainty  and  confusion,  while  they  exposed  themselves 
to  the  hostility  of  those  powerful  associations  which  the 
wealth,  the  activity,  and  energy  of  the  middle  classes  enabled 
them  to  form.  It  had  heen  said,  and  he  quite  concurred  in 
the  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  meet  hostile  tariffs  with  Free 
Trade.  Soaner  or  late  all  negotiations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries upon  such  a  subject  must  fail.  Whenever  treaties 
were  entered  into,  it  generally  happened  that  in  the  long 
run  one  party  or  the  other  conceived  that  they  were  over- 
reached. Whichever  happened  to  yield  to  that  persuasion 
immediately  entertained  an  irresistible  desire  to  break 
through  the  terms  of  the  treaty;  and  that  state  of  feeling 
led  to  never-ending  disputes,  and  often  to  hostility;  there- 
fore he  entertained  a  strong  conviction  that  all  nations  would 
act.  prudently  if  they  did  that  which  was  best  for  themselves, 
without  too  minutely  inquiring  whether  other  countries  ob- 
served the  strict  rules  of  reciprocity.  If  the  Governments  of 
other  countries  acted  upon  unsound  or  illiberal  principles, 
that  was  no  reason  why  the  people  of  England  should  not 
buy  in  the  cheapest,  and,  if  they  pleased,  sell  in  the  dearest 
markets.  If  England  did  what  w  as  wise  and  prudent,  other 
countries  would  soon  follow  her  example.  The  recent  history 
of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  Germany  appeared  to  hiin 
in  a  remarkable  degree  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  doctrines 
lor  which  he  had  been  contending.  When  the  Zollvereiu 
commenced,  in  1S38,  our  exports  to  Germany  fell  to  a  very 
low  point.  In  1839,  when  our  commercial  policy  underwent 
a  change,  our  exports  to  Germany  rose  to  4,!S00,()00/. ;  aud  in 
the  year  lull  those  exports  rose  to  between  0,000,000/.  and 
7,0011,000/.  He  would  remind  them  also  of  our  intercourse 
with  France.  When  the  revolution  of  1830  took  place  in  that 
country,  there  was  a  proposition  for  revising  the  commercial 
relations  of  France  and  England.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Government  of  that  day  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  the  treaty  'hen  about  to  be  formed,  and 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  French  Ministry  were  quite  as 
eager  as  the  representatives  of  England  could  be  to  conclude 
a  treaty  upon  the  fairest  terras  ;  but  the  result  was  not  satis- 
factory, and  our  exports  to  France  did  not  amount  to  000,000/. 
till  an  alteration  in  the  tariff  took  place,  and  then  they 
rose  until  at  length  they  reached  2,000,000/.  The  same 
principles,  though  in  a  different  form,  applied  to  Spain 
aud  Portugal.  Their  laws  were  absolutely  prohibitory, 
yet  British  manufactures  were  to  be  found  in  those 
countries  cheap  and  abundant.  Prohibitions  were  vain,  the 
smuggler  always  took  care  that  wherever  there  wus  a  large 
demand  there  should  always  be  an  abundant  supply.  In 
Switzerland,  in  Belgium,  in  the  United  Suites,  the  same  rules 
were  found  uniformly  to  apply.  The  Emperor  Napoleon, 
with  all  the  means  and  appliances  which  he  possessed,  was 
not  able  to  check  the  progress  of  the  contraband  trade,  and  it 
was  even  thought  that  his  attempts  to  do  so  contributed  to 
his  downfall.  In  this  country,  with  all,the  power  that  the 
Government  possessed,  we  were  not  able  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  the  contraband  trade.  Formerly  we  could  not 
do  it  in  the  case  of  silk,  and  now  it  is  found  to  be  equally 
impossible  in  the  case  of  tobacco.  The  only  way  to  put  it 
down  was  to  render  the  trade  of  the  smnggler  unprofitable, 
and  it  was  highly  encouraging  to  those  who  earnestly  desired 
to  wituess  the  triumph  of  Free  Trade  principles,  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  was  a  Free  Trade  League  in  Paris  with 
a  duke  at  its  head.  It  was  well  known  that  in  the  American 
Congress  it  had  been  proposed  that  no  duties  should  in 
future  be  imposed,  except  for  the  purposes  of  revenue;  and 
it  was  quite  evident  that  the  tendency  of  all  public  opinion 
must  be  towards  a  free  intercourse  between  all  nations.  Re- 
strictions upon  trade  were  rapidly  crumbling  away,  and  would 
soon  he  forgotten  amongst  other  antiquated  systems.  To 
promote  Free  Trade  was  to  carry  into  effect  the  law  of  God. 
Freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  was  a  policy  which  gave 
and  received  the  best  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  that 
most  inestimable  blessing,  peace.  The  present  measure  ap- 
peared to  have  been  brought  forward,  not  only  with  reference 
to  our  foreign  policy,  but  also  with  regard  to  our  domestic 
position,  at  a  most  favourable  moment.  He  conceived  it  to 
be  a  measure  founded  upon  the  true  interests  of  all  classes 
as  well  as  upon  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  varying  circum- 
stances and  complicated  interests  of  this  great  country 
(hear,  hear). 

SPEECH  OF  EARL  GREY. 
Earl  GREY  rose  to  resume  the  debate.  He  proceeded  to 
say  tbat  the  subject  before  the  house  had  been  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament — in  speeches  and  in  pamphlets — so  long 
and  so  fully  discussed,  that  their  lordships  might  be  of 
opinion  that  no  new  argument  could  be  now  brought  for- 
ward, and  tbat.  they  were  anxious,  therefore,  to  bring  the 
debate  to  a  close;  and  were  it  not  that  he  had  for  many 
years  taken  a  deep  interest  and  an  active  part  in  the  discus 
Sion  of  the  question,  he  would  have  stood  aloof  in  this,  pro- 
bubly  the  last,  battle  to  be  fought  betwixt  Free  Trade  and 
monopoly.  One  of  the  reasons,  however,  which  influenced 
him  in  rising  was  the  feeling  that  a  great  impression  hud 


been  made  on  their  lordships  by  the  speech  which  they  had 
listened  to  on  the  first  night  of  the  debate,  from  the  noble 
lord  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  whose  absence,  from 
what  he  heard  of  the  unfortunate  cause  of  it,  he  very  greatly 
lamented.  He  had  listened  to  the  speech  in  question  with 
as  much  attention  aud  delight  as  any  of  their  lordships.  His 
arguments  were  put  with  so  much  skill,  and  cloth' d  in 
language  of  such  extreme  beauty,  that  for  upwards  of 
three  hours  he  rivcttcd  the  attention  of  every  noble  lord 
who  listened  to  him,  aud  made  listening  to  him — very  dif- 
ferent to  what  listening  to  many  others  was — not  a  labour, 
but  a  delight.  He  (Earl  Grey)  knew  that  some  of  tho 
arguments  in  that  speech  hud  already  been  answered, 
especially  by  his  noble  friend  who  sat  behind  him. 
But  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  were  still  portions 
of  that  speech  to  which  it  was  requisite  that  their 
lordships'  attention  should  be  particularly  called.  He  waa 
not  vain  or  presumptuous  enough  to  suppose  that  he  was 
fitted  to  enter  into  the  lists  with  his  noble  friend,  bur.  he 
had  such  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  that  he  believed 
that  even  in  his  (  Earl  Grey's )  feeble  hands  the  cause^hich 
he  advocated  might  be  sufficiently  recommended  to  their 
lordships,  and  tbat  he  should  be  able  to  show  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  house  that  in  some  most  important  points  of  his 
noble  friend's  speech  his  noble  friend  was  mistaken.  Through 
the  whole  course  of  the  debates  it  had  struck  him  very  forci- 
bly that  noble  lords  opposite  had  avoided  an  explicit  avowal 
of  that,  which  he  took  to  be  the  main  object  and  aim  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  He  thought  it  was  clear  tbat  the  real  aim  of 
those  laws,  and  the  object  really  intended  by  them,  wus  to 
secure  what  was  called  a  remunerating  price  for  com,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  raise  the  price  of  food  for  the  people  by  arti- 
ficially restricting  the  supply  (hear,  hear).  If,  as  he  ven- 
tured t(  submit  to  their  lordships  it  was,  this  was  the  real 
object  of  all  these  laws,  it  wus  one  which  required  strong  ar- 
guments to  prove  its  expediency.  Unless  some  very  cogent 
reasons  could  he  advanced  for  it,  it  must  naturally  be  c  on  • 
eluded  that  it  was  not  scarcity  aud  dearth,  but  plenty  and 
cheapness  iu  the  food  of  the  people  which  was  to  be  desired. 
But  although  the  proof  of  the  necessity  of  raising  the  price 
of  corn  lay,  as  he  thought,  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  he  must 
say  that  throughout  all  the  speeches  which  their  lordships 
had  heard  in  opposition  to  this  bill  it  must  have  struck  them 
that  the  opponents  of  the  measure  had  to  a  great  extent 
evaded  this  question.  There  had  been  an  attempt  made  to 
show  that  upon  other  and  different  grounds  protection  was 
necessary,  and  iu  particular,  most  of  the  noble  lords  who  op- 
posed the  bill  had  told  the  house  that  the  great  object  of  the 
Corn  Laws  was  really  to  secure  a  certain  supply,  and  to  save 
the  empire  from  the  great  danger  of  depending  on  foreign 
nations  for  a  supply  of  the  most  necessary  article  of  national 
subsistence  (hear).  Without  meaning  any  offence, I. e hoped 
he  might  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  was  Unfortunately  out  of 
his  power  to  regard  this  as  anything  more  than  a  colourable 
argument.  Let  him  ask  their  lordships  what  they  would 
say,  supposing  similar  arguments  under  similar  circum- 
stances were  urged  by  others.  Would  those  noble  lords 
who  now  defended  the  Corn  Laws  give  implicit  credit  to  such 
arguments  ?  He  would  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  cot- 
ton manufacturers  of  this  country,  instead  of  manufacturing 
for  the  whole  world,  manufactured  for  this  country  only. 
He  would  suppose,  also,  that  foreign  cotton  manufactures 
were  virtually  excluded  by  high  protecting  duties.  Now,  if 
the  cotton  manufac  turers  of  this  country  were  to  come  to 
their  lordships'  house  under  such  circumstances,  and  say, 
"  Oh,  do  not  repeal  those  duties,  or  in  the  event  of  a  war  the 
population  will  be  left  without  shirts  and  without  gowns,"  he 
wanted  to  know  whether  their  lordships  would  feel  perfectly 
convinced  that  it  was  their  disinterested  ahum  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  consumers  of  cotton  in  this  country  which  in- 
duced them  to  clamour  for  a  continuance  of  high  protecting 
duties.  Would  their  lordships  consider  tluit  these  represen- 
tations were  made  out  of  a  just  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
consumer?  He  must  say,  therefore,  that  he  was  a  little  in- 
credulous, whether  that  which  had  excited  so  much  enthu- 
siasm at  the  protectionist  meetings,  and  had  attracted  such 
crowds  to  Willis's  Rooms  that  the  noble  dukes  on  the  cross 
benches  had  been  obliged  to  divide  their  forces,  was  a  mere 
apprehension  that  at  some  future  time  our  supplies  from 
abroad  might  fail,  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  that  failure, 
prices  might  rise  to  au  extravagant  height.  He  could  not 
help  suspecting  that  it  was  rather  an  apprehension  of  having 
too  much  corn  now,  and  too  low  prices  at  the  present  time, 
than  of  having  at  some  future  time  too  little  corn,  and  that  com 
too  dear.  Taking  the  latter  apprehension,  however,  to  exist 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  advocated  a  CornLaw,the  ground- 
lessness of  the  fear  had  been  completely  established  by  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord Brougham).  His  noble  and 
learned  friend's  reference  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  Napo- 
leon, in  the  height  of  his  power,  was  not  enabled  to  prevent 
the  corn  which  was  wanted  in  this  country  from  coming  into 
it,  was  conclusive  on  the  subject.  If  they  wanted  further 
proof,  he  would  refer  their  lordships  to  what  had  beeu 
said  by  his  noble  friend  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
His  noble  friend  had  contended,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  laughable  of  paradoxes  to  maintain  that 
competition  did  not  tend  to  make  articles  cheaper.  He 
(Earl  Grey)  on  the  other  hand  maintained  that  it  was  just 
such  a  paradox  to  assert  that  security  for  a  certain  and 
cheap  supply  of  corn  was  not  to  be  found  in  extending  as 
widely  as  possible  the  sources  from  which  supplies  could  he 
obtained,  and  by  sweeping  away  artificial  restrictions.  Ut- 
terly rejecting  then,  as  he  did,  the  notion  that  this  law  was 
to  be  maintained,  if  it  should  be  maintained,  for  any  other 
purpose  than  restricting  the  supply  and  enhancing  the  price 
of  corn,  he  would  ask  if  this  was  a  fair  and  legitimate  object. 
His  noble  friend  who  sat  behind  him,  had  said  that  upon  a 
bare  calculation  of  the  amount  to  which  prices  might  be  ex- 
pected to  fall  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Corn  Law  could  not  be  considered  as  imposing  a 
tax  of  less  than  10,000,000/.  sterling  upon  the  people  of  this 
country  (hear,  hear).  This  charge  was  double  the  amount 
of  the  income-tax,  and  double  that  of  the  malt-tax,  and  it 
was  imposed,  as  his  noble  friend  justly  observed,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  the  State,  for  not  one  farthing  came  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, but  for  the  imaginary  interests  of  a  particular 
class.  He  said  the  imaginary  interests  of  a  class,  be- 
cause he  really  believed  that  the  landholders  themselves 
shared  greatly  in  the  evils  which  the  existence  of  a 
Corn  Law  produced.  Their  lordships  had  been  told,  how- 
ever, that  this  statement  was  an  unfair  representation  of 
the  fact,  and  that  admitting  that  the  price  of  corn  was 
raised  by  a  Corn  Law,  and  admitting  also  that  the  pay- 
ment of  a  higher  price  for  food  would  in  itself  be  a  bur- 
den to  the  working  classes,  still  they  were  not  really  in- 
jured by  the  protection  which  was  given  to  agriculture, 
because  the  effect  of  the  existing  law  was  to  keep  up  the 
wages  of  labour  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  raised  the  price 
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of  com.  This  wns  the  great  argument  used  by  his  noble 
friend  who  spoke  on  Monday  night.  Now,  it  wns  clear  that 
in  the  first  instance,  at  all  events,  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
food  was  a  tax  on  the  iucome  of  tlhe  working  population, 
and  therefore,  before  they  determined  to  maintain  the  law 
on  the  ground  that  the  labouring  classes  were  compensated 
for  this  tax  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  their  wages,  they 
ought  to  be  very  sure  that  this  was  the  fact.  This  point, 
however,  which  lav  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  was  very  lightly 
passed  over  by  his  noble  friend.  His  noble  friend  argued 
that  if  the  prices  of  corn  were  reduced,  wages  also  would  be 
brought  down,  and  the  labouring  population  would  be  no 
gainers  whatever  by  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  food.  That 
was  certainly  a  very  easy  way  of  disposing  of  the  question, 
bill  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  his  (Earl  Grey's)  mind,  and 
his  noble  friend  had  made  an  admission  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  which  seemed  to  him  (Karl  Grey)  to  lead  to  .1  di- 
rectly opposite  conclusion.  His  noble  friend  admitted  that 
wages  did  not  vary  year  by  year  with  the  price  of  corn.  He 
suid  I^nt  in  cheap  years  t lie  labourer  had  no  doubt  a  tem- 
poral^ advantage  ;  and  that  as  in  dear  years  wages  did  not 
instantly  rise  in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the  price  of  corn, 
he  was  for  some  time  a  considerable  sufferer.  The  experience, 
h  iwever,  which  they  bad  in  the  last  few  years  was  perfectly 
decisive  on  that  question.  He  would  compare  the  years 
1833,  1834,  and  1835,  when  corn  was  plentiful,  with  the 
years  1889,  1840,  and  1841,  when  it  was  dear.  In  the  first 
of  these  triennial  periods  trade  was  good,  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  labour,  and  wages  were  consequently  high.  In 
the  years  1839,  1840*  and  lull,  trade  was  slack,  there  was 
very  little  demand  for  labour,  and  wages  were  low.  The  con- 
dition of  the  country  at  that  time  was  too  recent,  and  made 
too  great  an  impression,  to  require  him  to  dwell  upon  it.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  difficulties  experienced  in  these 
had  years  could  be  easily  accounted  for.  When  corn  rose 
to  a  very  high  price,  every  family  throughout  the  kingdom 
was  obliged  to  spend  a  larger  portion  of  its  income  on  food 
than  was  the  case  in  other  years.  There  was,  therefore, 
less  of  available  income  for  other  purposes.  There  was  less 
demand  for  clothing,  less  demand  for  tea  and  sugar, 
and  less  demand  for  manufactures.  The  trade  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  merchants  fell  off,  and  consequently  there 
was  a  general  diminution  of  their  power  of  employing 
labour,  and  a  general  diminution  in  the  power  of  produc- 
tion. His  noble  friend  admitted  this  to  be  the  working  of 
high  prices  for  corn,  and  he  (Earl  Grey)  wanted  to  know 
what  ground  there  was  for  supposing  that  any  difference 
would  occur  if  high  prices  became  permanent  instead  of 
temporary.  He  believed  that  if  the  pr.ee  of  food  was  per- 
manently high  the  result  would  be  the  same  as  that  produced 
by  occasional  high  prices,  namely,  that  less  employment 
would  be  given,  leading  of  course  to  low  wages.  On  the 
contrary,  if  low  prices  prevailed,  industry  was  better  em- 
ployed—there was  a  great  demand  for  labour,  and  wages 
rose.  This  was  the  conclusion  which  iie  thought  they  had 
a  Fight  to  infer  from  simple  reasoning  ;  but  the  correctness 
of  that  reasoning  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  when 
their  lordships  looked  to  other  countries,  where  there  was 
permanent  plenty  and  a  low  price  of  food,  unless  there  were 
some  counteracting  circumstances,  wages  were  invariably 
high.  A  noble  earl  who  had  spoken  on  the  other  side  had 
said  that  wages  were  not  regulated  by  the  price  of  food, 
because,  although  iu  America  and  Australia,  where  food 
was  cheap,  wages  were  high  ;  yet  in  Poland,  where  food  was 
also  cheap,  wages  were  low.  Poland,  however,  was  not  a 
fair  instance  to  cite,  as  that  country  was  kept  down  by  mis- 
govemmcnt,  and  the  unhappy  social  condition  of  its 
population  ;  but  be  would  challenge  the  noble  earl  to  men- 
tion any  country  in  the  world,  beginning  from  Canada,  to 
Australia,  where  there  was  a  small  population  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  territory,  and  where  food  was  cheap; 
and  good  order  and  good  government  prevailed,  where 
wages  were  not  also  exceedingly  high.  This  was 
an  acknowledged  fact,  and  the  reason  why  wages 
were  so  high  was  simply  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
food,  which  obliged  employers  to  compete  for  labour  instead 
of  finding  that  which  took  place  in  this  country,  where labbur 
was  compelled  to  compete  for  eniplovment.  The  Corn  Laws 
in  this  country  inflicted  on  us  a  double  disadvantage,  for 
while  they  enhanced  the  price  of  food,  they  depressed  the 
rate  of  wa'ges.  He  observed  that  a  noble  marquis  denied 
that  conclusion,  but  he  hoped  that  if  there  were  any  de- 
fect in  the  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  he  had  arrived  at 
that  conclusion,  it  might  be  pointed  out  to  him  before  the 
termination  of  the  debate.  If  such,  however,  was  really  the 
operation  of  the  Corn  Law  on  the  condition  of  "the  labourers, 
that  fact  in  itself  ought  to  be  conclusive.  As  a  Christian 
legislature,  if  they  Were  only  satisfied  of  that  fact,  no  other 
argument  ought  to  be  necessary  to  induce  them  to  sweep 
away  these  restrictions  altogether.  Wheil  he  looked  at  the 
con  iition  of  the  labourers  in  this  country — when  he  saw  the 
frightful  condition  to  which  the  agricultural  labourer  was 
reduced  in  Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  other  counties— when 
lie  knew  howlow  their  remuneration  was  even  in  other  more 
favoured  counties — and  when  he  knew  that  the  working  of 
the  Corn  Law  was  at  once  to  depress  wages  and  to  raise  the 
price  of  food,  it  was  of  no  further  use  to  argue  the  question. 
Taking  what  be  assumed  to  be  the  case  as  true,  it  was  of  no 
use  for  noble  lords  to  come  down  to  the  house  and  state  at 
what  very  low  prices  large  quantities  of  foreign  corn  might 
be  introduced  into  this  country.  Noble  lords  might  excite 
panic  and  Heedless  alarm  by  making  such  declarations  ;  but 
supposing  them  to  be  right  in  their  views  upon  this  part  of 
the  case,  though  he  believed  them  to  be  wrong,  and  assuming 
that  the  price  of  corn  would  fall  to  the  extent  which  they 
supposed,  then  the  wrong  done  to  the  labourer  was  only  so 
much  the  greater.  While  he  stated  this,  however,  he  must 
at  the  same  time  say  that  he  thought  it  a  great  evil 
that  any  such  panic,  should  be  created.  It  wns  well 
known  that,  in  Is  I-'.,  those  who  were  called  "the  fanners' 
friends"  diil  the  farmers  very  great  injury  by  their  pre- 
dictions of  what  would  take  place.  The  farmers,  many  of 
them  at  least,  were  gulled  by  prophecies  of  the  great  fall 
which  would  take  place  in  the  price  of  meat,  and  they  were 
induced  to  rush  to  market,  anil  get  rid  of  their  property 
for  less  than  it  was  worth;  and  he  believed  that  at  this 
moment  the  country  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
that  panic  ( hear,  hear,  hear).  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  no 
panic  would  be  created,  and  he  was  happy  to  find  from  all 
the  information  which  hail  reached  him,  that  it  was  not 
likely  that  any  such  panic  would  be  excited.  I  le  found  that 
land  was  never  better  let,  and  never  sold  better  than  at 
the  present  moment  (hear,  hear).  He  believed  that  the 
demand  for  draining  tiles  was  at  this  moment,  particularly 
active,  and  so  great  was  the  desire  to  use  them  that,  when 
a  kiln  of  draining  tiles  was  known  to  be  ready,  there  was 
quite  a  competition  among  the  fanners  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  obtain  them.    He  thought  that  in  this  the  farmers  and 


occupiers  of  land  showed  much  judgment.  He  believed  that 
all  the  calculations  which  had  been  made  of  the  price  at 
which  corn  could  be  sold  in  this  country,  if  protection  were 
taken  away,  were  made  without  proper  data;  and  while 
upon  this  point  he  could  not  help  adverting  to  a  statement 
made  by  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley)  who  spoke  on  Mon- 
day night,  and  which  had  been  furnished  to  his  noble  friend 
by  a  high  practical  authority.  His  noble  friend  told  the 
house  that  there  were  two  cargoes  of  wheat  at  Liverpool, 
Which  his  correspondent  hail  purchased  at  twenty-three 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  dr.  Now,  as  this  statement  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  specimen  of  those  which  had  been  made  upon 
this  part  of  the  question,  he  would  read  a  short  extract 
from  a  letter  which  lie  had  received  from  Liverpool : — 
"  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Lord  Stanley's  correspondent 
holds  two  cargoes  of  wheat,  imported  from  the  Danube, 
which  cost  him  the  price  named  in  his  letter.  The  natural 
inference  is,  that  wheat  can  be  shipped  from  the  Danube  at 
Ms.  per  quarter,  free  on  board.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
more  fallacious.  The  cargoes  in  question  were  ordered  in 
1814  from  Ibrail  by  a  house  in  Manchester,  by  whom  they 
were  sold  at  a  loss  of  10s.  per  quarter.  The  original  cost 
was  about  33s.  per  quarter,  including  freight ;  but  (thanks 
to  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  sliding  scale)  they  were 
too  late  to  be  released  at  the  lowest  point  of  duty  in  that 
year,  and  were  sold  to  the  said  gentleman  at  123s.  (id.  Now, 
to  adduce  this  as  any  evidence  of  the  shipping  prices  of  wheat 
is  equally  absurd  and  unfair.  As  well  might  railway  shares, 
selling  at  00  per  cent,  discount,  be  adduced  to  indicate 
cheapness  of  construction.  As  regards  Hungary,  and  other 
countries  contiguous  to  the  Mediterranean,  Lord  Stanley's 
ideas  of  their  capabilities  of  supply  are  a  were  chimera. 

Under  35s.  per  quarter,  free  on  board, 
for  middling  qualities  of  wheat,  I  venture  to  say  we  shall  get 
no  additional  supply  of  any  maguitude  from  that  quarter. 
Freights  thence,  too,  are  nearly  double,  compared  with 
freights  from  the  Baltic.  To  return  to  Lord  Stanley's  cor- 
respondent, I  may  mention  that  he  actually  bought  yesterday 
a  cargo  of  red  Wismar  wheat,  just  arrived,  at  about  40s.  per 
quarter,  which,  allowing  IDs.  ibr  duty,  charges,  and  profit, 
would  make  it  stand  00s.  per  quarter  free.  This,  at  all 
events,  proves  he  has  no  great  practical  fears  of  the  effects 
of  the  new  measure,  however  potent  his  theoretical  may 
be.  Lord  Stanley  wished  to  make  it  appear  that  wheat 
could  be  imported  from  the  Danube  «t  14s.  per  quarter ; 
the  present  price  is  20s.,  which  may  appear  low  enough; 
but  it  is  wdieat  of  the  most  inferior  description,  mixed  with 
rye  and  black  seeds,  and  not  within  10s.  per  quarter  of  the 
value  of  good  Dant/.ic  wheat,  besides  which  it  often  arrives 
so  heated  as  to  he  unfit  for  bread  "  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
It  appeared,  therefore,  that  taking  into  consideration  the 
risk  of  heating,  and  the  quality  of  the  corn,  wheat  could 
not  be  brought  into  this  country  and  sold  at  a  lower  price 
than  that  which  British  wheat  now  bore  in  the  market.  He 
thought  that  the  result  of  former  predictions  of  the  same 
kind  ought  to  teach  those  who  were  interested  iu  the  land 
bow  little  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  such  predictions. 
He  would  take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  wool.  His  noble 
friend  had  said  that  wool  was  a  strong  case  in  point,  and 
that  as  the  price  of  that  article  was  very  much  relied  on  by 
the  Free  Traders,  he  would  show  how  the  price  had  been 
affected  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  Hisnolde  friend  then 
took  the  prices  of  wool  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  removal  of  the  duty,  and  the  prices  of  wool  in  the  years 
immediately  subsequent,  and  endeavoured  iu  this  way  to 
show  what  had  been  the  effect  of  a  removal  of  protection. 
But  what  were  the  real  facts  of  the  ease  ?  The  duty  on  wool 
was  reduced  just  at  the  time  of  the  panic  in  1825.  After  that 
time  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  declined  consi- 
derably, and  the  pries  of  wool  went  down  like  the  price  of 
other  articles.  For  some  years  the  price  remained  low,  and 
he  remembered  that  in  1828  there  was  a  committee  of  that 
house  moved  for  to  consider  this  subject  by  his  noble  friend 
the  noble  duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  who  sat  on  the 
cross  benches.  A  great  number  of  farmers  were  brought 
before  that  committee  to  show  that  wool  was  then  at  a  ruin- 
ously low  price.  These  parlies  proved,  with  great  minute- 
ness and  detail,  wdiat  advantages  the  foreign  producer  of 
wool  had  over  the  home  grower,  and  they  stated  that  the 
low  prices  which  had  already  been  experienced  were  no- 
thing to  wdiat  was  coming,  and  that  when  there  was  Free 
Trade  in  wool,  prices  would  fall  to  a  ruinous  extent. 
Parliament  was  wise  enough  to  listen  to  those  apprehen- 
sions, and  what  was  the  result  of  that  wisdom?  The  result 
was  that  iu  one  or  two  years  after  the  alteration  was  carried 
into  effect  wool  recovered,  the  price  rose,  the  manufacture 
improved  ;  and  from  that  moment  to  the  present  wool  was 
one  of  the  greatest  articles  of  agricultural  production  (hear, 
hear,  hear).  The'noUe  duke  (the  Duke  of  Bichmond  ),  he 
perceived,  shook  his  head  at  that  statement ;  but  be  would 
remind  the  noble  duke  that  although  a  good  deal  of  wool 
was  produced  in  Sussex,  yet  there  was  also  a  great  deal  of 
wool  produced  in  Cumberland,  so  that  he  (Earl  Grey)  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  this  case ;  and  he  could  state  that  from  1828  up  to 
this  time  wool  had  maintained  a  good  price,  and  was  higher 
than  it  had  been  before  the  removal  of  the  duty  (hear,  hear). 
If,  then,  the  predictions  as  to  the  loss  which  wns  to  result 
from  a  free  competition  in  the  case  of  wool  had  not  turned 
out  to  be  true,  were  they  not  justified  in  supposing  that  the 
predictions  as  regarded  the  probable  effects  of  the  proposed 
change  in  the  Corn  Lnws  would  be  equally  fallacious  (  hear, 
hear)  ?  When  the  tariff  was  under  consideration,  the 
greatest  possible  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  some  as 
to  the  effect  which  the  permissii  n  to  iutioduce  foreign  cattle 
was  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  price  of  corn.  It  was 
stated  that  if  stock  were  allowed  to  come  in  from  foreign 
countries  free  from  duty,  the  edict  of  such  an  alteration 
would  be  virtually  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  for  the  same 
agricultural  produce  which  could  be  produced  cheaply  in 
foreign  countries  could  be  sent  into  this  country  in  the  more 
portable  shape  of  fat  stock.  That  argument  would  be  very 
forcible  and  well  founded  if  corn  could  in  reality  be  produced 
so  cheaply  in  foreign  countries  as  those  who  relied  on  the 
argument  presumed.  If  such  were  the  case,  cheap  agricul- 
tural produce  could  indeed  be  introduced  in  the  mote  port- 
able shape  of  fat  sheep  and  oxen.  They  all  knew  that  the 
apprehension  as  to  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  duty  on 
stock,  us  regarded  agricultural  produce,  was  quite 
fallacious,  and  hud  now  altogetlu  r  passed  away.  His  noble 
friend  (Lord  Stanley),  in  his  speech  on  Monday  night, 
dwelt  very  forcibly  upon  the  argument  which  had  hern 
used  by  some,  that  the  present  high  price  of  cattle  was 
owing  to  the  tariff ;  and  he  (Fail  Grey)  must  remark  that 
notwithstanding  the  fears  which  were  entertained,  four  years' 
experience  of  the  tariff  had  altogether  disproved  the  asser- 
tion that  the  introduction  of  foreign  cattle  would  have 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  cattle  the  produce  of  oi)r 


own  country.  If  it  were  capable  of  producing  any  such 
tendency,  it  might  have  produced  it  at  the  end  of  four  years 
at  least  to  some  extent  ;  and  yet  within  the  lust  year  the 
supply  ol  cattle  from  abroad  was  not  sufficient  to  check  the 
tendency  to  a  rise  in  price  which  prevailed  in  our  own 
markets,  whilst  the  few  thousand  head  of  cattle  exported 
from  Germany  had  produced  a  sensible  effect  upon  the 
markets  of  that  country,  so  that  in  many  of  the  German 
towns  the  price  of  the  fat  stock  was  within  a  small  degree  us 
high  as  iu  this  country.  Similar  apprehensions  had  been 
indulged  in  with  respect  to  the  reduction  of  the  duly  upon 
flax  ;  and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  important  articles  of  agricultural 
produce  which  were  included  in  the  tariff.  But  although 
ilax  was  more  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  than  eoisii 
yet  subsequent  experience  hud  proved  that  the  British 
growers  of  Ilax  hud  no  just  cause  of  fear  from  foreign  com- 
petition. His  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley  )  had  asked  those 
w  ho  were  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  restriction  on  the  im- 
portation of  corn,  what,  advantage  would  come  of  it,  if,  as 
they  stilted,  it  would  not  considerably  reduce  the  price  of 
bread  :'  His  noble  friend  thought  on  that  occasion  thut  he 
had  reduced  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade  in  corn  to  a 
dilemma  from  which  they  could  not  escape.  It  seemed 
rather  a  probable  argument  in  the  beginning,  but  if  they 
looked  closely  to  it  what  became  of  it ?  It  was  quite  falla- 
cious. For  his  part,  he  (Earl  Grey)  did  not  assert  that  there 
would  be  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  advocates  for  the  removal  of  restriction.  He  did  not 
think  it  would  cause  as  low  a  price  as  3lis.  per  quarter, 
which  they  all  had  witnessed  in  the  last  week  of  December, 
1835,  nor  did  he  think  it  would  produce  as  high  a  price  as 
His.  (id.,  which  corn  had  reached,  as  their  lordships  would 
recollect,  in  the  week  ending  the  11th  of  January,  183!). 
But  this  he  expected,  that  whilst  neither  that  high  price  or 
that  low  price  would  be  the  natural  result  of  the  alteration 
in  the  law,  an  average  price  would  be  produced  by  it,  but 
not  greatly  lower  than  the  average  of  the  last  twelve  years, 
and  that  the  price  of  corn  would  invariably  fluctuate  within 
narrower  limits  than  it  does  under  the  present  system.  The 
fact  of  its  fluctuating  less  would  be  in  itself  a  most 
important  advantage,  for  it  would  be  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  great  benefit  would  arise  from  B  more  steady  price. 
One  of  the  greatest  advantages  wdiich  a  civilized  country 
could  possess  over  barbarous  countries  was  its  power  of 
preventing  those  great  variations  in  supply  which  barbarous 
countries  were  apt  to  suffer  from,  the  latter  having  at  one 
time  a  superabundant  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
suffering  the  utmost  distress  at  another  period  from  a  dc 
ficient  supply  of  food  (hear,  hearj.  Civilized  countries,  by 
the  natural  operations  of  commerce,  enjoyed  very  great 
advantages  as  regarded  the  steadiness  of  supply.  By  those 
natural  operations  of  commerce,  mercantile  men,  for  their 
own  interest,  would  buy  corn  iu  cheap  years  for  tin  purpose 
of  selling  it  iu  dear  years  ;  and  according  to  this  beautiful 
system,  if  it.  were  not  interfered  with  by  law,  the  prices 
would  be  to  a  great  extent,  regulated,  the  alterations  would 
be  checked,  and  the  suffering  which  must  result  from  an 
insufficient  supply  would  be.  removed  without  injury  to  any 
class  (cheers).  The  wholesome  operation  of  this  system  we 
had  prevented  by  our  own  interference,  by  the  operation  of 
an  artificial  law.  It  appeared  from  evidence  before  the 
agricultural  committee  of  1  Nlit!,  that  at  a  former  period, 
when  a  different  state  of  the  law  rendered  dealing  in  corn 
less  hazardous  than  it  is  at  present,  there  wns  usually  iu 
this  country  a  stock  on  hand  of  six  months'  consumption  ; 
but  such  had  been  the  effect  of  the  law  of  1N]0,  in  ren 
dering  the  corn  trade  hazardous,  that  the  usual  stock 
on  hand  now  at  the  same  period  of  the  year  was  a 
fortnight's  consumption.  What  had  caused  that?  It  was 
caused  by  a  law  which  rendered  the  trade  in  corn  a  sort 
of  gambling  transaction  (hear,  hear).  His  noble  friend 
hud  stated  that  some  of  the  agricultural  distress  which  was 
complained  of  under  the  operation  of  a  system  of  protec- 
tion was  to  be  referred  to  abundant  crops  in  particular 
years,  and  the  consequent  effect  upon  prices.  Why 
was  it  that  farmers  had  exerted  themselves  to  such 
an  extent  us  to  exceed  the  demand  that  would  be 
profitable  ?  It  wus  because  high  prices  had  been  artificially 
stimulated,  and  excess  of  consumption  thus  became  a  cause 
of  agricultural  distress.  So  long  as  the  country  depended  on 
its  own  supply  there  must  be  a  chance  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress ;  but  if  the  supply  were  more  regular,  if  a  steady  trade 
were  established  in  corn,  then  in  cheap  years  the  freight  of 
corn  from  foreign  ports  would  be  much  higher  in  compari- 
son to  the  price  of  corn  than  it  would  be  in  dearer  years,  and 
therefore,  there  being  less  inducement  to  exportation  from 
foreign  ports  iu  those  years,  there  would  be  the  greater  in- 
ducement in  the  home  market  to  take  our  home  produce  in- 
stead of  foreign  corn,  so  that  under  such  a  system  the  farmer 
would  be  compensated  for  the  fall  in  price  by  the  greater  sale 
of  corn  than  usual ;  for  he  (Earl  Grey  )  would  not  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  corn  would  not  be  cheaper  iu  years  of 
abundance,  even  after  this  measure  was  carried  (hear,  hear). 
Another  advantage,  and  one  of,  in  fact,  incalculable  import- 
ance, would  be,  that  there  would  be  an  immense  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  corn  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this 
country;  for  no  one  would,  be  was  sure,  deny  that  a  portion 
of  our  population  consume  at  present  much  less  corn  than 
it  was  desirable  that  they  should  consume  (hear,  hear). 
Everv  one  would  admit  that  the  labourers  of  Wiltshire  and 
Dorsetshire,  who  at  present  consume  more  potatoes  and 
less  bread  than  it  was  desirable  they  should  consume,  would 
be  benefited  by  being  enabled  to  consume  a  greater  quantity 
of  food  than  they  consume  under  the  existing  law  (hear, 
hear).  He  knew"  that  one  gentleman,  who  advocated  the 
Corn  Laws,  had  stated  that  millions  rejoiced  in  potatoes; but 
be  t  Earl  Grey)  believed  that  they  would  rejoice  more  in  the 
substitution  of  a  description  of  food  mainly  composed  of  corn 
(hear,  hear).  He  (  Earl  Grey  )  was  of  opinion,  notwithstand- 
ing that  statement,  that  those  millions  would  rejoice  fur 
more  in  a  food  consisting  more  of  bread  and  less  of  inferior 
articles  of  consumption,  than  that  wdiich  they  can  under  ex- 
isting circumstances  obtain.  He  bad  described  some  of  the 
advantages  which  were  to  be  expected  from  a  Free  Trade  in 
corn.  A  steady  trade,  which  it  was  calculated  to  produce, 
would  secure  constaut  employment  to  the  manufacturer ; 
and  those  engaged  iu  manufactures  would  thus  become 
greater  consumers  of  corn  and  cattle  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. And  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  increased  con- 
sumption of  articles  of  agricultural  produce?  The  effect 
would  be,  that  an  impulse  would  be  given  to  the  fanners  to 
produce  more  cattle  than  they  do  now  ;  and  he  need  not  tell 

their  lordships  that  the  foundation  of  every  attempt  to  im- 
prove agriculture  was  to  enable  the  farmer  to  keep  a  larger 
amount  of  slock,  and  that  if  the  farmer  had  encouragement 

to, keep  more  stock,  he  could  produce  corn  cheaper  (hear). 
The  direct  (  flee:,  therefore,  of  this  increased  demand  would 
be  to  cause  agricultural  improvement,  and  he  believed  that 
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agriculture — which  might  now  he  regarded  ns  almost  iu  its 
infancy — would,  under  these  improved  mid  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, advance  with  a  rapidity  of  which  we  had  now 
but  little  notion  (cheers).    This  was  one  of  the  advantages 
which  he  anticipated  from  the  proposed  alteration  in  the 
law,  aud  it  wits  an  advantage  which,  he  was  convinced, 
could  be  obtained  without  any  sweeping  away  of  tenantry, 
such  as  had  been  described  by  the  noble  duke  (  Richmond ) 
on  Monday  (cries  of  "hear,  hear").    He  (Karl  Grey) 
should  be  as  sorry  as  the  noble  duke  to  witness  any  such 
sweeping  change  in  the  tenantry  of  the  country  as  the  noble 
duke  anticipated  from  this  measure,  if  carried  into  effect; 
but  he  felt  that  no  such  change  would  be  required,  for  the 
farmers  were  disposed  to  improve  the  cultivation,  and,  as 
his  noble  friend  had  remarked,  the  effect  of  foreign  competi- 
tion could  only  be  felt  by  degrees.    The  cultivation  could 
therefore  be  improved  and  extended  to  meet  that,  foreign 
competition.    His  noble  friend  had  said  that  some  time 
would  elapse  before  the  foreign  competition  could  come  into 
effect ;  but  he  (Karl  Grey)  thought  it  rather  an  advantage 
that  the  progress  of  the  competition  should  be  gradual,  and 
that  the  increased  cultivation  abroad  for  this  market  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  increased  cultivation  at  home — a  cul- 
tivation which  would  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  skill  and 
energy  of  our  farmers  (hear,  hear).    Amongst  the  causes 
which  would  operate  to  improve  our  agriculture,  he  would 
mention  a  change  in  the  law  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of 
landed  property  as  one  that  was  calculated  to  do  a  great 
amount  of  good  if  carried  into  effect.    Under  those  circum- 
stances he  was  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  protection 
would  afford  the  strongest  possible  encouragement  to  im- 
proved fanning,  and  increased  production ;  aud  their  lord- 
ships were  all  aware,  from  their  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  cultivation  of  land,  that  improved  farming  implied 
more  emplovmeut  to  labour  (hear,  hear,  hear) — that  by 
higher  fanning  the  employment  of  more  hands  on  the  laud, 
and  their  employment  inoi*  continuously,  were  necessarily 
implied  (hear,  bear,  hear).   Part  of  the  evidence  before  a 
committee  moved  for  by  a  noble  friend  of  his  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  farmers  in  the  south  of  Knglaud  were 
obliged,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  poor  rates,  to  employ 
more  hands  on  their  land  than  under  other  circumstances 
they  would  be  inclined  to  do,  but  he  (Karl  Grey)  would 
undertake  to  say  that  there  was  no  farm  in  Kngland  on 
which  every  man  now  employed — aye,  and  more  than  were 
now  employed — might  not  be  employed  with  profit  aud  ad- 
vantage, with  a  better  demand  for  agricultural  produce  (loud 
cheers).    [A  noble  lord  remarked  that  the  increased  em- 
ployment would  require  increased  capital.]    All  that  was 
required  in  order  to  make  capital  flow  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land  was  to  remove  the  uncertainty  caused  by 
the  present  system  of  protection  (cheers).    It  appeared  to 
him  that  any  one  who  soberly  aud  deliberately  considered 
the  subject,  would  see  that  the  effect  of  the  measure  now 
before  them  would  not  be  to  throw  land  in  this  country  out 
of  cultivation  (hear,  hear).    He  was  so  far  from  supposing 
the  effect  of  the  measure  would  be  to  throw  land  out  of  cul- 
tivation, that  he  thought  they  might  date  a  new  progress  in 
the  cultivation  of  land  from  the  removal  of  protection  (loud 
cheers).   Another  anticipation  which  had  been  indulged  in 
as  regarded  the  probable  effects  of  the  measure,  was  a  fall  of 
rent,  and  that  too  was  an  anticipation  which  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  realised.    What  was  it,  he  would  ask,  to  which 
they  owed  the  value  of  landed  property  in  this  country? 
There  was  infinitely  better  land  than  50  out  of  every  100 
portions' of  tnis  country  iu  the  prairies  and  wilds  of  America, 
which  might  be  bought  at  2s.  6d.  an  acre;  and  what  was  it 
which  made  our  land,  that  was  so  much  less  fertile,  so  much 
superior  in  value  to  that  land  in  America  (hear,  hear,  hear)? 
It  was  the  existence  in  this  country  of  a  large,  an  indus- 
trious, and  a  rich  population  (hear,  and  cheers).    That  and 
that  only  it  was  which  gave  value  to  the  landed  property  in 
this  country,  and  it  was  only  consistent  wiih  common  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  anything  which  went  to  increase  the  na- 
tional wealth, and  develope  the  national  industry,  and  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  realm,  would  also  increase  the  value  of 
landed  property  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).    His  noble  friend 
( Lord  Stanley),  in  his  speech  on  Monday  night,  adduced 
the  case  of  Ireland,  which  beiug  an  exporting  instead  of  an 
iinjiorting  country,  would  necessarily  suffer  a  great  deal  from 
the  proposed  measure.    He  (Karl  Grey)  could  show  their 
lordships  that  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  gain  so 
largely  from  the  passing  of  this  law  as  the  sister  kingdom  ; 
but  he  had  already  gone  s«  largely  into  the  question  that  he 
would  not  enter  npon  the  subject  of  its  probable  effect  upon 
Ireland  at  that  stage  of  the  bill,  and  he  would  now  direct  the 
attention  of  their  lordships  to  another  point,  which  had  been 
dwelt  upon  very  forciblyby  his  noble  friend  on  Mondaynight. 
The  noble  lord  produced  a  great  impression  on  the  house  by 
describing  the  effect  which  this  measirre  would  be  likely  to 
create  upon  the  condition  of  our  colonies  and  upon  our  in- 
terests as  conuecled  with  the  maintenance  of  our  colonial 
possessions.    That  was  a  subject  of  very  great  importance, 
and  he  (Karl  Grey;  was  so  impressed  with  the  high  value 
which  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  preservation  of  our  colonial 
empire,  that  he  believed  if  this  law  would  shake  the  security 
of  that  empire,  or  its  connection  with  the  mother  countrv,  it 
would  deserve  the  gravest  consideration  before  they  agreed  to 
repeal  the  present  system  of  protection.     He,  however,  en- 
tertained unhesitatingly  the  conviction  that,    so  far  from 
being  a  disadvantage  to  the  colonies — so  far  from  having  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  ties  which  unite  them  to  us,  the 
adoption,  in  the  largest  sense  and  in  the  most  complete 
manner,  of  the  principles  of  commercial  freedom,  was  the 
policy  of  all  othera,  which  was  best  calculated  to  strengthen 
those  ties  (loud  cheers).    His  noble  friend  had  asked,  that 
if  the  colonists  were  told  that  they  were  no  more  to  this 
country  than  Frenchmen  or  Dutchmen,  what  inducement 
wonld  they  have  to  wish  to  be  united  to  this  country?  To 
that  he  (Karl  Grey)  wonld  answer,  that  his  noble  friend 
should  recollect  that  by  this  measure  it  was  not  proposed  to 
apply  the  principle  of  the  removal  of  restriction  to  the  colo- 
nies exclusively,  but  it  was  merely  intended  to  apply  to 
them  a  principle  which  we  proposed  to  apply  to  ourselves 
(hear,  hear).    Would  any  one  say  that  Cumberland  and 
Yorkshire  would  be  treated  badly  by  this  measure  because 
we  did  not  leave  them  a  protective  duty  (hear,  hear)?  If 
our  own  connties,  then,  weTe  to  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  this  bill  as  the  colonies,  then  the  colonies  had  no 
reason  to  complain.    lie  could  understand  how  some  per- 
sons in  the  old  countrv,  where  there  was  a  great  competition 
for  employment,  could  be  induced  to  take  a  narrow  view  of 
the  subject,  and  thus  he  could  see  how  it  was  that  many 
persons  had  been  induced  to  form  the  opinion  that  protection 
was  an  advantage,  and  that  it  was  not  wise  to  let  in  foreign 
goods  to  compete  with  our  home  market,  but  with  respect  to 
the  colonies  there  was  no  such  difficulty  ai  that  competition 
for  employment  (hear;.   On  the  contrary,  in  every  oae  of 


our  own  colonies,  the  great  difficulty  was  to  find  sufficient 
labour  to  develope  fully  its  natural  resources;  and  if  the 
efi'ect  of  the  proposed  system  should  be  to  divert  labour  in 
the  colonics  to  its  natural  and  most  productive  channels,  in- 
stead of  to  artificial  and  unproductive  channels,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  it  would  he  an  advantage  to  our  colonics 
(hear,  hear).  Could  any  one  doubt  that  Canada  was  poorer 
now  than  she  would  have  been  if  there  never  had  been  a  pro- 
tective duty  in  favour  of  her  timber  (hear,  hear)  ?  If,  in- 
stead of  letting  into  our  markets  bad  timber,  when  we  could 
have  had  good,  we  had  never  adopted  that  system,  Canada 
would  he  better  off ;  and  the  same  principle  would  apply  to 
all  our  colonics.  The  colonics  had  received  no  advantage 
from  protecting  duties,  whilst  in  many  cases  those  duties 
had  beet)  directly  injurious  to  them.  The  West  Indies  had 
suffered  from  not  having  been  allowed  to  get  their  necessa- 
ries in  the  cheapest  market,  or  to  send  their  supplies  in  the 
cheapest  form  to  this  country.  They  gained  nothing  by  pro- 
tection, and  as  regarded  the  effect  of  commercial  depen- 
dence in  strengthening  the  ties  between  the  colonies  and 
this  country,  he  would  put  it  to  their  lordships  whether  the 
system  of  commercial  dependence  had  in  reality  strengthened 
the  ties  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  Did 
they  not  all  know  that  jealousy,  arising  from  that  commer- 
cial dependence,  had  produced  that  American  war,  which 
ended  in  the  loss  of  those  extensive  colonies  to  the  Crown 
of  this  country  (hear,  hear)  ?  He  would  not  say  that  in 
their  present  state  of  importance  those  states  would  have 
been  kept  in  dependence  on  the  British  Crown;  but  they 
might  have  parted  from  us  in  a  different  manner,  and  with- 
out leaving  any  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  the  mother  coun- 
try, if  it  had  not  been  for  commercial  dependence  (hear, 
hear,  and  laughter).  He  was  rather  surprised  that  his  noble 
friend,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  touched  on  the  colonies 
for  an  illustration  ;  for  he  thought  that  the  principle  with  re- 
spect to  trade  which  he  had  adopted  towards  thecolonies  was 
not,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  fortunate.  Under  that  policy 
the  corn  of  Canada  was  allowed  into  this  country 
at  a  nominal  duty,  whilst  that  advantage  was  not  given  to 
any  other  colony".  That  advantage  had  been  given  to  Canada 
almost,  avowedly  because  it  had  been  recently  iu  a  state  of 
rebellion,  but  it  was  refused  to  those  which  had  been  always 
obedient  and  loyal  (hear,  hear,  aud  cheers)  ;  and  he  (Karl 
Grey)  thought  that  such  a  course  of  policy  was  calculated 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  disaffection  (hear,  hear).  His  noble 
friend  asked,  if  we  were  to  have  no  advantage  iu  the  markets 
of  the  colonies,  of  what  use  were  they  to  us  ?  He  would  be 
permitted  to  say  that  such  a  mode  of  argument  was  rather 
defective.  It  was  those  who  defended  protection  who  were 
to  prove  that  it  was  good ;  but  how  did  they  prove  it  ?  They 
said  that  if  they  did  not  keep  up  protection  they  would  lose 
the  colonies.  They  said  they  kept  the  colonies  by  a  pro- 
tective duty,  aud  they  then  turned  round  and  said,  if  they 
did  not  keep  up  protection,  of  what  use  were  the  colonies  ? 
That  was  a  specimen  of  what  was  called  arguing  in  a  circle. 
He  believed  that  the  connection  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  was  a  mutual  advantage,  requiring  no 
such  support  to  maintain  it.  Iu  our  colonial  empire  we 
possessed  friends  and  allies  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe — 
we  had  thus  a  large  population  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
possessing  great  natural  resources,  united  heart  and  soul 
with  us,  ready  to  take  part  with  us  iu  all  our  conflicts — and 
thus  we  maintained  in  each  possession  a  garrison  of  the 
cheapest  kind,  whilst  they  gloried  in  the  security  of  being 
an  integral  part  of  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened,  and 
most  civilised  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  (hear, 
hear,  and  cheers,).  They  gloried — and  he  knew  that  they 
felt  it  as  a  glory  in  calling  themselves  British  subjects, 
and  iu  having  their  interests  and  rights  protected  by  the 
power  of  this  country,  which  was  ready  to  he  called  forth  to 
maintain  their  interests  when  it  was  required  (  hear).  He 
believed  that  if  they  pursued  a  liberal  policy  in  other 
respects  towards  the  colonies,  by  extending  to  them  the. 
dearest  rights  of  Knglishmen,  the  privilege  of  self-govern 
ment,  and  not  needlessly  interfering  in  their  domestic  con- 
cerns— that  if  they  adopted  a  sound  policy,  politically  as  well 
as  commercially,  they  would  bind  them  with  a  chain  which 
no  power  on  earth  could  break.  His  noble  friend  told  their 
lordships  that  this  countrv  had  encouraged  Canada  to  ex- 
pend large  sums  of  money  in  the  improvement  of  their  na- 
vigation, and  that  we  had  encouraged  Canada  to  impose  a 
duty  on  wheat  from  the  United  States  ;  he  said  that  this 
had  been  done  on  the  faith  of  the  Corn  Law,  and  he  asked 
would  it  not  be  unjust  to  the  Canadians  to  alter  that  law  on 
the  faith  of  which  they  had  acted  ?  His  nobie  friend  de- 
scribed the  route  for  commerce  by  Canada,  aud  through  the 
United  States,  and  after  detailing  the  effects  which  he  ahtj 
pated  from  this  measure,  he  asked  what  chance  would  the 
Canadians  have  to  compete  with  the  United  States  if  this 
law  were  carried  ?  The  noble  lord  continued  :  Now  I  want 
to  know  what  are  the  feelings  of  the  Canadians  themselves 
upon  the  subject,  for  surely  that  is  an  important  point  (hear, 
hear).  My  noble  friend  says  "  hear,  hear."  Now  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  newspaper  containing  a  report  of  the 
debates  in  the  Canadian  Assembly,  which  I  will  presently 
read.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  when  thry  determined 
on  repealing  the  existing  Corn  Laws,  addressed  the  Ca- 
nadian Legislature,  saying  that  they  were  at  liberty  to 
repeal  the  duty  of  -Is.  a  quarter  ou  American  wheat,  which 
at  our  instigation  they  had  imposed  (cries  of  "hear,  hear"). 
Accordingly  a  measure  for  the  repeal  of  that  duty  was 
submitted  to  the  Canadian  senate,  on  which  occasion  it 
happened  that  a  motion  for  reporting  progress  was  carried, 
and  that  was  assumed  to  he  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadian  Assembly  that  they  were  altogether  hostile  to  the 
measures  of  the  Government.  What,  however,  was  the  fact  ? 
It  seems  that  that  amendment  was  carried,  almost  under  a 
misapprehension,  from  the  parties  not  exactly  understanding 
the  effect  of  the  vote;  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  was  resumed,  and  a  vote  was  to 
be  taken,  the  result  was  very  different.  I  have  read  the 
speeches  on  the  subject,  and  instead  of  finding  them  cha- 
racterised by  a  tone  of  despondency — instead  of  crying  out 
against  the  injustice  of  this  country — instead  of  lamenting 
the  ruin  to  which  they  were  to  he  iiable,  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  their  great  public  works,  and  of  their  commercial  in- 
terests, I  am  liappy  to  say  that,  by  the  majority  of  that  as- 
sembly, language  far  more  manly  and  more  creditable  was 
held.  They  say,  "  As  Kngland  will  no  longer  give  us  pro- 
tection, let  us  see  if  we  can't  do  without  it;  and  as  the  tirj-t 
step,  let  us  repeal  this  duty  on  American  corn.  We  can 
grow  corn  cheaper  than  America"  (hear,  hear).  One  gen- 
tleman says  that  he  has  been  over  to  Buffalo,  and  that  he 
finds  com  there  always  Hd,  or  (id.  per  bushel  dearer  than  he 
can  afforJ  to  give  in  Upper  Canada.  Another  says,  "  Our 
public  works  were  never  in  a  more  promising  state,  and 
when  they  are  completed  we  shall  enter  with  greut  ad- 
vantage into  competition  with  America.   The  locka  upon 


the  Kric  canal  are  much  more  numerous  and  more  ex- 
pensive in  working  than  those  upon  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Wo  can  then  not.  only  cany  our  own  corn,  but  the  com 
of  the  western  states  through  the  St.  Lawrence,  cheaper 
than  the  Americans  can  carry  it  by  the  Krie  canal" 
(hear,  hear,  hear).  When  they  came  to  divide  upon  the 
question,  I  find  those  who  are  in  favour  of  repealing  the 
duty,  who  have  no  fear  in  the  success  of  Canadian  energy 
and  Canadian  enterprise  in  opposition  to  American  are  in 
a  majority  of  43  to  '11.  The  resolutions  were  carried  by 
that  majority,  and  the  Canadian  assembly  determined  on 
admitting  American  corn  for  passage  through  their  country 
to  Kngland  (boar,  bear).  But,  my  lords,  my  noble  friend 
said  something  more.  My  noble  friend  said  that  this  was 
treatment  so  unjust  to  the  Canadas,  that  he  thought  it  was 
calculated  to  shake  their  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  British 
Crown.  I  confess  I  heard  that  language  with  great  regret; 
because  I  think  he  prophesied  a  diminution  in  the  strength 
of  those  ties  which  now  unite  the  people  of  Canada  to  our- 
selves in  such  a  manner  as  almost  to  imply  that  they  would 
be  justified  in  disregarding  our  claims  upon  their  loyalty 
(hear,  hear).  But,  my  lords,  in  the  same  week  in  which  the 
Canadian  assembly  had  been  discussing  the  effect  which 
the  change  of  our  commercial  policy  would  produce,  a 
militia  bill  is  brought  under  their  consideration,  and  with 
your  permission  I  will  read  to  the  house  a  passage  from 
a  Canadian  newspaper,  containing  a  summary  of  wdiat 
passed  on  that  occasion  : — "  Dr.  Tache  made  an  admirable 
speech — temperate,  argumentative,  and  well-limed.  No  ap- 
peal was  made  to  parly  feeling,  no  attempt  to  enlist  sectional 
prejudice.  It  was  a  speech  which  will  raise  the  character 
of  the  honourable  gentleman  immeasurably  in  the  opinion  of 
all  who  heard  him.  It  would  be  well  for  Canada  if  such 
addresses  were  more  frequent — if  measures  of  such  import- 
ance were  always  taken  up  in  the  calm,  deliberate  manner 
that  this  has  been,  and  with  a  disposition  on  both  sides  of 
the  house  in  endeavouring  to  make  a  perfect  measure.  After 
stating  the  objections  which  he  had  to  certain  clauses,  Dr. 
Tache  concluded  by  suggesting  that  the  bill  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee, — Mr.  Lafontaine  followed 
and  treated  the  question  in  the  same  admirable  spirit ;  be 
agreed  in  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Tache,  and  hoped  it  would 
be  complied  with ;  he  assured  the  Attorney-General  that 
every  aid  which  could  be  given  by  that  side  of  the  house 
would  be  freely  afforded  to  perfect  a  measure  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  country. — Mr.  Draper,  after  some  remarks 
from  other  members,  moved  to  refer  the  house  to  a  select 
committee,  which  was  carried  unanimously. — Thus  the  bill, 
which  lias  been  looked  upon  as  one  over  which  the  great 
battle  of  the  session  was  to  be  fought,  has  virtually  passed 
through  the  house  without  an  angry  word.  We  congratulate 
the  country  on  the  event  of  last  evening:  the  members  ovi 
the  Opposition  benches  acted  in  a  manner  which  did  thein 
honour,  and  entitles  them  to  the  thanks  of  the  country.  We 
feel  convinced  that  the  conduct  of  the  French-Canadian 
members  has  done  very  much  to  create  a  better  feeling  be- 
tween them  and  their  fellow-colonists  of  British  origin.  No 
man  who  saw  the  demonstration  of  last  evening  could  feel  a 
doubt,  that  in  case  of  need,  they  would  be  found  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  defence  of  our  territory 
and  the  honour  of  the  British  crown."  These  are  the  effects 
of  our  commercial  policy  iu  weakening  the  ties  between  the 
two  countries  (hear,  hear).  The  result  then,  my  lords,  of 
these  considerations  is  in  my  mind  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  passing  of  the  bill  now  before  your  lordships  is  impera- 
tively required  in  justice  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
this  country ;  whilst  it  also  proves  that  by  adopting  that 
course  we  run  no  risk  of  inflicting  the  slightest,  injury  or 
any  interest.,  either  colonial  or  domestic  (hear,  bear).  I 
believe  that  none  of  the  great  interests  of  the  empire  will  be 
exposed  to  the  slightest  risk  by  passing  this  bill ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  that  by  rejectingit  you  will  run  serious 
hazards,  aud  incur  great  responsibilities.  I  would  remind 
the  noble  duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  that  ut  an  early 
part  of  this  evening,  when  the  petition  of  the  merchants  of 
the  city  of  London  was  presented  by  the  noble  earl,  he 
asked  a  very  significant  question,  "How  many  of  the 
signers  of  that,  petition  are  holders  of  bonded  corn  ?" 
Do  you  not  think  that  we  all  know  the  iuuendo  conveyed 
by  the  question  (hear,  hear)  ?  But  I  wish  to  ask  whether, 
if  we  reject  this  bill,  my  noble  friend's  example  will  not  lead 
those  who  think  themselves  injured  by  this  bill  to  ask  how 
many  of  your  lordships  are  owners  of  land.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  consciously  any  of  your  lordships  are  actuated  by 
personal  motives  ;  but  after  what  has  been  said  by  my  noble 
friend,  I  believe  that  when  yon  impute  to  others  interested 
motives,  interested  motives  will  in  their  turn  be  imputed  to 
you  (hear,  hear,  hear).  And  I  believe  though  you  are  not 
yourselves  conscious  of  it,  yet  thai  unconsciously  you  are 
influenced  iu  your  decisions  by  the  efiect  which  you  believe 
this  bill  will  have  on  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  land  ; 
it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
And,  though  I  admit  that,  the  noble  duke  was  justified  in 
putting  the  question  which  he  did,  yet  1  ask  what  efi'ect  will 
be  produced  on  the  public  mind  if  we,  an  assembly  of  land- 
owners, reject  this  bill,  the  more  especially  after  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  come  up  to  us  from  the  lower  house  (hear, 
hear,  hear).  My  lords,  I  trust  before  you  take  a  course 
which  seems  to  me  so  full  of  danger  that  you  will  reflect  a 
little  on  what  the  practical  consequences  of  this  measure 
will  be.  As  men  of  judgment  and  experience  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  act  with  the  view  of  gratifying  mere  passion 
or  temper;  that  you  will  not  inquire  into  the  changes  of  the 
Minister  who  has  introduced  it;  but  that  you  will  con- 
sider before  rej:  cling  tl  is  bill  what  practical  advantage's 
to  yourselves  and  to  the  nation  will  result  from  your  adopt- 
ing such  a  course  (hear,  hear).  What  are  those  supposed 
advantages  ?  Do  you  believe  that  you  can  maintain  per- 
manently the  existing  Corn  Law  ?  Looking  at  the  events  of 
the  last  few  years,  1  ask,  will  any  one  of  the  three  noble 
dukes,  now  ou  the  cross  benches,  sny  they  believe  it  pos- 
sible that  by  any  combination  of  circumstances  the  exist- 
ing Corn  Law  can  be  much  longer  maintained?  [An 
afhrmativ e  "  bear,  hear"  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
general  laughter.)  I  think  my  noble  friends  stand  nearly 
alone  in  that  opinion  ("No,  no,"  from  several  noble  lords). 
I  can  only  say  that  the  noble  earl  who  spoke  ou  Tuesday 
with  great  animation,  and  at  gieat  length  ou  this  subject, 
stateil  that  he  lor  one  did  not  look  to  the  permanent  defeat 
of  the  proposed  measure.  He  expects  that  some  alteration 
of  the  Com  Laws  will  be  carried.  All  he  looked  for  was 
what  he  called  giving  the  country  "  breathing  time" 
(hear).  If  by  giving  the  country  "  breathing  time"  it  is 
meant  that  we  should  allow  an  interval  for  reflection,  that 
an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  county,  I  confess  that  that 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  could 
happen.   A  dissolution  of  Parliament  ut  this  exciting  time— . 
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town  arrayed  against  county — the  angry  passions  that  will 
be  excited — tbe  suspension  of  industry  and  trade — the  ab- 
solute paralysation  of  all  the  enterprise  of  tbe  country  that 
mast  exist  during  that  mighty  contest — are  all  these,  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  a  dissolution,  to  be  desired,  if  after 
all  the  result  is  still  to  be  the  passing  of  this  bill  (hear, 
hear)  ?  The  result,  however,  would  not  be  precisely  the 
same,  for  I  believe  the  consequence  would  be  the 
passing  of  a  bill  for  the  immediate  and  entire  repeal 
of  all  duties.  But  we  are  not  to  look  to  maintain- 
ing permanently  the  existing  Corn  Law;  let  me  ask 
the  noble  lords  whether  they  do  really  believe  that  by 
throwing  out  this  bill  they  could  obtain  anything  of  a  com- 
promise, oil  the  principle  of  a  fixed  duty  for  example, 
which  I  know  has  been  thought  of?  My  noble  friend  the 
other  evening  threw  out  many  hints  in  order  to  catch  the 
parties  who  are  in  favour  of  that  measure,  and  my  noble 
friend  said  it  would  be  inconsistent  for  those  who  had  before 
supported  a  fixed  duty  to  vote  for  the  present  bill.  I  dis- 
agree with  my  noble  friend;  I  have  myself  support  a  fixed 
duty.  In  1842  I  thought  that  a  fixed  duty  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  the  best  settlement  of  the  question  that  could  then 
he  proposed,  and  1  then  urged  its  adoption  ;  but  not  with  a 
view  to  protection,  for  I  have  uniformly,  and  on  every  occa- 
sion, objected  to  the  whole  principle  of  what  is  called  protec- 
tion. At  that  time,  however,  I  thought  that  a  moderate 
fixed  duty  was  advisable  for  one  reason,  because  I  thought 
it  would  produce  a  little  perceptible  effect  on  the  price  of 
corn,  whilst  it  would  afford  a  considerable  revenue;  but 
chiefly  I  thought  it  advisable  because  I  regarded  it  as  a  rea- 
Bonable  compromise,  because  I  believed  that  it  would  give 
us,  some  years  sooner  than  we  could  hope  to  obtain  it  by 
other  means,  the  practical  advantages  which  I  saw  from 
Free  Trade,  and  that  it  would  avert  the  great  and  most  in- 
jurious struggle  which  I  foresaw.  But,  even  at  that  time, 
when  I  was  advocating  a  fixed  duty,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
warning  those  gentlemen  who  were  then  supporting  the  Go- 
vernment that  they  were  supporting  a  measure  which  must 
necessarily  lead  at  no  very  distant  day  to  entire  Free  Trade. 
1  told  them  that  if  they  desired  a  fixed  duty  the  days  and 
hours  when  a  fixed  duty  could  be  accepted  were  rapidly 
passing  away — that  they  must  close  with  the  offer  as  it  was 
made,  for  that  if  that  measure  were  not  quickly  conceded,  such 
a  settlement  would  in  my  opinion  he  impracticable  (hear, 
hear).  That  anticipation  was  correct.  If  you  had  passed  a 
moderate  fixed  duty  in  1N42,  it  would  have  been  accepted 
by  the  country  ;  but  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  if  Parlia- 
ment were  to  pass  such  a  measure  now,  the  country  would 
not  be  satisfied.  Agitation  would  still  continue ;  and,  as  one 
deeply  interested  in  laud,  there  is  nothing  which  I  should  so 
much  deprecate  as  the  legislature  now  sanctioning  a  mea- 
sure for  a  fixed  duty.  The  consequence  would  be  a  conti- 
nuation for  some  years  longer  of  the  agitation  which  has  of 
late  been  going  on,  and  which,  I  believe,  of  all  things  is 
most  deeply  detrimental  to  the  landed  interest  (hear,  hear). 
But  even  if  such  a  measure  were  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the 
country,  let  me  ask  how  is  it  to  pass  through  Parliament? 
By  what  party  can  a  measure  for  a  fixed  duty  now  be  car- 
ried ?  Certainly  not  by  the  existing  Government,  for  we 
know  that  they  pledged  themselves  within  the  last  week  or 
two  to  consent  to  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  whole  tone  of 
their  declaration  has  been  that  a  fixed  duty  is  perfectly  out 
of  the  question — that  protection  might  be  right,  but.  that  the 
alternative  was  between  protection,  as  it  then  existed,  and 
Free  Trade — that  to  make  corn  the  subject  of  mere  taxation, 
to  impose  a  duty  on  food  for  mere  purposes  of  revenue,  was 
a  proposition  to  which  they  never  would  assent  ( hear,  hear). 
Then  the  great  party  who  is  opposed  to  them,  will  they  do 
it?  My  noble  friend,  who  with  such  distinguished  ability 
conducts  that  party  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  has 
publicly  declared  that  in  December  last,  he  was  prepared  to 
form  a  Government  on  the  principle  of  the  immediate  and 
complete  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Can  he,  then,  and  those 
connected  with  him,  take  up  a  measure,  after  that  declara- 
tion, wdiieli  has  been  rejected  by  the  present  Government  as 
not  going  sufficiently  far?  We  all  know  that  my  noble  friend 
is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  listen  to  such  a  suggestion 
( cheers).  To  expect  him  to  come  forward  and  propose  a 
measure  for  a  fixed  duty  now  is  altogether  irrational  and  im- 
probable (hear,  hear).  Then  there  is  a  third  party,  as  they 
call  themselves  at  least.  There  is  my  noble  friend  who  made 
so  eloquent  a  speech  on  Monday  night,  and  the  noble  duke 
on  the  cross  bench — are  they  prepared  to  form  a  Government 
and  to  propose  that  measure?  I  should  think,  after  the 
very  severe  language  which  they  have  held  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  weeks  on  the  subject  of  inconsistency,  deserting 
pledges,  eating  words,  and  so  on,  that  they  would  be  the 
last  persons  so  to  come  forward;  and  but  last  year  the  most 
prominent  members  of  that  party  declared  that  they  never 
would  consent  to  it — that  Free  Trade  itself  even  was  a  less 
abomination  in  their  eyes  (cheers).  Then  there  is  nobody 
to  propose  it,  and  I  really  think  that  all  idea  of  a  fixed  duty 
may  at  once  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  I  thought  that  if 
adopted  at  the  proper  time,  and  at  the  proper  season,  it  would 
not  have  been  a  bad  settlement  of  the  question ;  but  that 
time  and  that  season  havingpassed, you  must  decide  between 
maintaining  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  or  the  more  com- 
plete measure  of  reform  which  is  opposed  to  it  (hear, 
hear).  My  noble  friend  (  Lord  Stanley)  on  Monday  night 
warned  us  against  the  dangers  of  concession,  and  referred 
to  ulterior  measures  which  a  speaker  had  alluded  to  at  a 
League  meeting. 

Lord  KINXAfRD:  It  was  not  a  meeting  of  the  League. 

Karl  GREY  continued:  I  am  reminded  that  it  was  not  a 
meeting  of  the  League :  whether  it  was  or  not  is  quite  im- 
material. I  believe  no  man  will  attempt  to  defend  all  the 
speeches  which  have  been  made  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League.  For  my  own  part,  1  should  cer- 
tainly be  very  sorry  to  do  bo.  I  quite  agree  that  the  speech 
in  question  was  a  most  absurd  speech,  and  that  the  speaker 
referred  to  most  vicious  measures — to  measures  which,  I 
trust,  will  never  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament  (cheers). 
T  am  also  prepared  to  admit  that  the  existence  of  the  Anti 
Corn-Law  1  .eague  is  a  very  great  evil.  I  say  it  is  a  great 
evil — but  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Do  not  suppose  that 
I  mean  to  throw  any  blame  on  those  individuals  who  are  at 
the  head  of  that  body,  for  T  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
however  the  declaration  may  be  received  in  this  house,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  this  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
leaders  of  that  body,  and  more  especially  to  Mr.  Cobden 
( bear,  hear).  I  say  that  to  him,  to  his  genius  and  to  his  in- 
defatigable energy  and  perseverance — not  to  Sir  It.  Peel,  not 
to  that  party  in  Parliament  with  which  I  have  the  honour 
of  being  connected,  but  to  my  honourable  friend,  Mr. 
Cobden,  are  we  indebted  for  the  achievement  of  wdiat  1 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  measures  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future  welfare  of  the  British  people  which  ever 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament  (hear,  hear),   To  him 


we  should  feci  indebted.  He  has  achieved  this  triumph 
by  means  altogether  unexceptionable.  There  has  been  no 
appeal  to  physical  force,  no  threatening  displays  of  great 
multitudes  of  persons  collected  together.  (A  "noble  lord: 
Because  he  couldn't  get  them.)  The  noble  lord  says 
"because  he  couldn't  get  them."  T  attribute  it,  however, 
to  a  different  cause.  I  believe  it  was  because  Mr.  Cobden 
thought,  and  thought  justly,  that  the  proper  way  of  acting 
on  the  opinion  of  Parliament  was  through  the  opinion  of 
the  nation.  All  his  efforts  have  been  addressed  towards 
converting  the  opinion  of  the  nation — towards  teaching 
both  farmers  and  manufacturers  what  the  real  interests  of 
the  community  upon  this  subject  were;  and,  my  lords,  con- 
sidering the  time  in  which  this  great  change  of  opinion  was 
attempted,  I  must  say  that  his  success  appears  to  me  almost 
miraculous  (hear,  hear).  But  still  I  say  that  the  existence 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  is  an  evil;  and  I  believe  if 
you  were  to  ask  Mr.  Cobden  himself,  he  would  tell  you  that 
lie  was  of  the  same  opinion.  It,  is  an  evil,  because  such  a 
body  never  can  exist  unless  it  is  created  by  a  strong  feeling 
amongst  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  that  wrong  ami  in- 
jury are  being  inflicted  on  them  (hear,  hear).  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, only  a  monster  grievance  which  could  have  created 
such  a  formidable  organisation  as  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League.  But  I  agree  with  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley) 
that,  once  created,  the  redress  of  the  grievances  complained 
of  will  not  destroy  in  all  quarters  the  desire  to  maintain  that 
organisation.  The  noble  lord,  with  the  happy  language  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  said  that  the  cup  of  political  power  was  too 
sweet  when  once  tasted  to  be  readily  relinquished.  That  is 
perfectly  true,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  great 
anxiety  amongst  many  members  of  that  body  to  keep  up 
their  formidable  organisation,  and  tp  apply  their  powers 
to  the  carrying  of  other  measures.  It  is  consistent  with 
all  past  experience  that  such  should  be  the  case.  But  what, 
let  me  ask  you,  is  the  inference  you  ought  to  draw  from 
that  consideration  ?  Is  it  that  yon  should  keep  up  the  griev- 
ance which  has  created  that  formidable  power  until  the  pre- 
sent sense  of  wrong,  aggravated  by  disappointment,  forces 
concession  from  you  ?  The  inference  which  I  draw,  my 
lord*,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  yon  ought  with  the  least 
possible  delay  to  repeal  this  law;  and  I  may  observe,  in 
passing,  that  one  great  objection  which  I  entertain  to  a  por- 
tion of  this  bill  is  on  account  of  the  delay  in  adopting  it; 
and  if  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  Parliament  we  had 
the  power  of  amending  bills  of  this  nature,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  liked  to  have  altered  the  three  years'  provision  ; 
for  that  "  rag  of  protection,"  as  it  was  aptly  termed  the  other 
evening,  is  only  calculated  to  afford  an  excuse  for  those  who 
wish  to  keep  up  the  Anti  Corn-Law  League — a  power  which, 
if  kept  up,  it  is  not  impossible  we  may  see  directed  to  other 
and  more  dangerous  purposes  (hear,  hear, hear).  My  noble 
friend  (Lord  Stanley),  in  the  course  of  his  speech  on  Mon- 
day, went  on  to  say,  that  if  we  consented  to  pass  this  mea- 
sure, we  must  he  content  in  future  to  be  regarded  as  a  sub- 
ordinate part  of  the  constitution — as  the  registrars  of  the 
edicts  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  my  noble  friend  went 
on  in  the  same  breath  to  describe,  in  most  beautiful  and 
glowing  language,  the  real  purpose  of  this  house.  "My 
lords,"  he  said,  "if  I  know  anything  of  the  constitution  and 
the  value  of  this  house,  it  is  that  it  should  interpose  a  whole- 
some and  salutary  obstacle  to  rash  and  inconsiderate  legis- 
lation. It  is  to  protect  the  people  against  the  consequences 
of  their  own  imprudence.  It  is  not,  my  lords,  it  never  has 
been,  and  never  should  be,  to  resist  the  expression  of  con- 
tinued and  deliberately-formed  public  opinion — to-that  your 
lordships  have  always,  and  I  trust  always  will,  bow;  but  it 
is  yours  to  check  the  progress  of  hasty  and  irreparable 
legislation."  In  those  words  my  noble  friend,  with  his 
usual  happiness  of  expression,  detailed  most  accurately  our 
proper  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  country.  Ashe  told 
you,  it  is  our  office  to  check  the  progress  of  hasty  and 
irreparable  legislation,  but  not  to  oppose  ourselves  to  con- 
tinued and  deliberately-formed  public  opinion  (hear).  It  is 
therefore  of  the  deepest  importance  that  we  should  discri- 
minate between  the  cases.  That  we  should  distinguish  ac- 
curately when  the  desire  of  the  country  for  a  change  in  the 
law  does  proceed  from  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  passion 
for  alteration,  and  when  it  rests  on  a  continued  and  delibe- 
rately-formed opinion.  It  is  of  the  deepest  importance  that 
we  should  accurately  distinguish  between  these  two  cases, 
because  if  we  make  a  mistake,  if  under  the  notion  that  we 
are  opposing  hasty  legislation  we  do  set  ourselves  against 
deliberately-formed  and  rational  opinion,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
we  must  give  way,  and  that  by  so  giving  way  we  seriously 
stake  and  impair  our  proper  authority  and  power  in  those 
cases  in  which  they  really  may  be  exercised  with  advantage 
to  the  country  and  to  the  constitution.  In  this  case,  then, 
it  is  your  duty  to  determine  whether  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  represented  by  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  founded  on  a  deliberately-formed  opinion,  or  whether  it  is 
the  cry  of  hasty  and  inconsiderate  legislation.  Let  me  ask 
you,  what  are  the  symptoms  by  which  we  are  to  judge  ?  Let 
me  remind  yon,  in  order  that  you  may  form  an  opinion  on 
this  point,  which  lies  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  decision 
which  you  are  this  night  to  come  to — let  me  remind 
you  what  are  the  symptoms  which  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  desire  of  the  nation  rests  on  a  continued  and  delibe- 
rately-formed opinion.  I  will  remind  you,  then,  that  the 
principles  on  which  this.bill  was  formed  were  first  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  public  so  long  as  eighty  years 
ago,  when  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  immortal 
work  was  published,  in  which  he  hud  down,  with  a  force  of 
reasoning  which  the  experience  of  succeeding  years  has 
fully  justified,  that  it  was  wise  and  just  to  emancipate  com- 
merce from  all  artificial  restrictions.  It  was  not  long  in 
working  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  theoretical  men ;  every 
political  philosopher  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  was  soon 
found  adhering  to  that  principle;  but  it  was  long  before  those 
engaged  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  would  concede  it — 
before  practical  statesmen  and  manufacturers  and  farmers 
would  consent  fo  admit  the  validity  of  the  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith.  But  at  length  they  did  begin  to  yield — the  autho 
rity  of  those  maxims  of  commercial  wisdom  whioh  had  long 
been  received  as  infallible  by  philosophers  in  their  closets, 
began  also  to  be  recognised  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  ;  at 
first  in  a  hesitating  and  timid  manner,  but  still  a  silent  and 
gradual  advance  was  being  made  to  their  consummation. 
As  discussion  went  on,  as  the  good  effects  were  experienced 
of  the  partial  measures  which  had  been  founded  on  those 
principles,  more  anil  more  converts  came  over  (cheers).  In 
Parliament  and  in  the  country,  every  succeeding  year 
showed  an  increase  of  strength  to  that  great  cause  of  truth 
and  of  reason  fhear).  In  my  own  recollection  of  political 
life  how  vast  are  the  changes  which  1  have  seen  on  this 
subject !  .Nineteen  years  ago,  when  I  first  voted  on  these 
questions  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  in  favour 
of  a  very  timid  application  of  Free  Trade  principles, 


I  have  voted  in  very  small  minorities;  in  minorities  as 
small  as  15,  and  never,  I  think,  greatly  exceeding  50 ; 
whilst  those  who  were  for  out  and  out  protection,  who  re- 
sisted the  Corn  Law  of  1828  almost  as  strongly  as  the  pro- 
posed measure  is  now  resisted,  doubled  us  and  trebled  us  in 
the  divisions,  so  powerful  was  the  extreme  agricultural  party 
in  that  day.  We  now  see  that  year  by  year,  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  the  strength  of  the  party  in  favour  of  the 
bolder  and  bolder  application  of  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade  has  been  gradually  increasing ;  and  in  the  last  few 
years,  though  we  have  still  had  large  numerical  majorities 
arrayed  against  us  in  divisions,  yet  no'  man  who  attended 
to  the  debates  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  no  man 
who  looked  at  the  signs  from  which  to  judge  of  other  men's 
feelings,  could  have  failed  to  foresee  symptoms  of  the 
rapid  approach  of  that  event  which  has  now  arrived.  Onr 
opponents  spoke  in  the  tone  of  men  who  felt  conscious  of 
defeat,  like  men  who  felt  that  their  struggle  could  not 
longer  be  maintained  ;  and  last  of  all  we  see  her  Majesty's' 
Ministers  themselves  coining  forward  and  [manfully  avow- 
ing a  complete  change  in  their  own  opinions,  a  complete 
adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  (hear).  Severely 
as  they  have  been  censured,  I,  my  lords,  give  thcui  credit 
for  that  avowal.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  is  a  sincere  and  an 
honest  avowal  (hear,  hear).  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  otherwise.  Their  party  interest  and  their  per- 
sonal feelings  would  have  led  them,  consistently  with  their 
sense  of  public  duty,  to  have  maintained  their  former 
opinions;  and  when  1  find  them  unable  to  do  so.it  is,  1  say, 
indeed  a  strong  proof  of  the  irresistible  current  of  public 
opinion  ( hear,  hear).  You  may  say  the  reasons  that  they 
have  assigned  for  the  change  are  altogether  inadequate,  that 
the  potato  famine  is  a  delusion,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  state  of  affairs  to  justify  such  a  measure.  You  may  say 
the  arguments  which  they  use  are  precisely  the  same  argu- 
ments which  they  themselves  had  so  often  combattcd.  You 
may  say  all  this,  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  inquire  what 
were  the  motives  wdiich  led  those  gentlemen  to  hold  other 
opinions  on  former  debates.  I  do  not  wish  to  inquire  whe- 
ther it  was  a  want  of  foresight  or  a  want  of  moral  oourage 
to  avow  opinions  which,  though  unpopular,  made  them  in 
1839  and  1841  still  the  advocates  of  protection.  Whatever 
opinions  we  may  form  upon  this  point,  it  is  impossible  any 
rational  man  can  doubt  that  the  change  which  they  have 
now  avowed  is  sincere  (cheers) — and  that  they  feel  the 
repeal  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws  to  be  required  by  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  (renewed  cheers).  And  Tsay 
their  adopting  that  opinion,  their  coming  forward  to  advo- 
cate it,  and  their  sacrifices  for  it,  is  a  convincing  and  a 
striking  proof  of  what  is  the  state  of  public  opinion  on 
this  question.  Out  of  doors  are  precisely  the  same  symptoms' 
(hear,  hear,  hear).  Do  we  not  remember  that  out  of  doors 
at  one  time  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try were  as  strongly  in  favour  of  protection  as  the  agricul- 
turists are  at  this  day?  Were  they  not  the  main  ori- 
ginators of  the  whole  protective  policy  (hear,  hear,  hear )  ? 
They,  1  believe,  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the  fact.  This 
great  mistake  in  our  national  policy  is  far  more  attributable 
to  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  than  the 
agricultural,  and  when  I  first  came  into  public  life  this  was 
the  general  state  of  public  opinion.  I  remember  Mr,  Hus- 
kisson  being  regarded  as  a  public  enemy  in  the  great  sea- 
port towns  in  the  north  of  England,  aud  the  repeal  of  the 
discriminating  duties  on  foreign  shipping  being  considered 
as  someting  like  treason  to  the  best  interests  of  tbe  Country. 
From  those  very  towns,  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament, 
I  have  presented  petitions  praying  your  lordships  not  only 
to  pass  this  bill,  but  to  abolish  all  protective  duties  whatever 
(cheers).  Such,  my  lords,  are  the  symptoms  of  the  desire 
of  the  nation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  it  is  not 
a  desire  for  rash  and  hasty  legislation,  but  it  is  the  conti- 
nued, tbe  deliberately  formed,  and  the  rationally  expressed 
public  judgment  (cheers).  These  measures,  I  say,  are  the 
symptoms  of  it,  and  public  opinion  being  so,  it  is  not  ac- 
cording to  my  noble  friend's  own  admission,  wise  in  this 
house  to  disregard  it  (hear).  My  lords,  that  you  will  not 
disregard  it,  and  that  you  will  pass  this  bill  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  is  no  less  my  firm  and  confident  expec- 
tation than  it  is  my  fervent  and  earnest  hope  (cheers). 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  BY  ELIHU  BUR- 
RITT  TO  A  MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.,  April  27,  IS! 6. 
*  *  *  *  May  heaven,  and  all  who  hope  for 
heaven,  bless  yon  and  Brotherton  for  lifting  up  your  voice  in 
the  House  of  Commons  against  the  upreaching  blasphemy 
of  war,  when  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army  of  India  was 
moved.  There  was  more  of  true  courage  and  heroism  in 
that  act  than  in  all  the  deeds  of  violence  that  have  reddened 
the  plains  of  India  this  year.  And  a  new  heroic  aije  has 
opened  upon  humanity,  in  very  deed,  when  the  spirit,  not  the 
sign,  of  the  cross  must  create  a  new  order  of  knighthood, 
which  shall  perform  such  deeds  of  Christian  chivalry  over 
the  sepulchre  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  as  to  rescue  it  from  the 
Saracen  selfishness  and  sophistry  which  have  sought  to  stain 
its  love-breathing  leaves  with  human  blood,  and  put  its  mes- 
sage-trumpet into  the  iron  lips  of  war.  Is  it  too  much  to 
suppose  that  no  songs  sung  on  earth  are  such  music  to 
Satan's  ear  as  the  Te  Dennis  performed  in  Christian  churches 
for  victories  on  the  battle-field  1  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
would  delight  to  pitch  the  tune  of  such  songs  with  his  hell- 
fork  every  day  in  the  year;  for  his  kingdom  will  prevail  in 
the  hearts  of  men  so  long  as  he  can  iuduce  Christians  to 
ascribe  the  glory  and  success  of  war  to  God,  rather  than  to 
the  devil.  Had  the  devil  been  burnt  in  effigy  at  the  end  of 
every  battle  as  the  instigator  of  the  butchery  on  both  sides, 
anti  the  throne  of  God  left  intact  by  the  bloody-handed  ablu- 
tions of  professing  Christians,  that  great  deified  cannibal, 
War,  would  have  long  ago  been  exterminated  from  the 
abodes  of  men.  O,  what  a  terrible  libel  on  the  God  of  love 
and  Father  of  mankind  to  ascribe  the  issue  of  these  Indian 
battles,  or  an)  other  waged  on  earth,  to  His  presence  and 
and  spirit ! 

I  long  to  see  the  day  when  the  statesmen  of  your  country 
and  mine  shall  apprehend  the  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  as  indicated  by  Divine  Providence;  when  they  shall  see 
clearly  that  that  race  is  one  people  in  the  most  social  ele- 
ments of  unity;  and  that  they  are  set  apart  from  all  other 
nations  as  God's  peculiar  people,  in  which  all  other  tribes  of 
men  will  not  only  be  blessed,  but  absorbed  ;  that  they  are  to 
fill  the  whole  earth  with  the  light  of  Christianity  and  civi- 
lisation ;  to  fuse  mankind  into  one  race  and  brotherhood, 
until  all  (he  inhabitants  of  the  earth  shall  speak  the  En- 
glish language.  When  they  shall  fully  perceive  this,  and 
know  that  the  consummation  of  this  glorious  destiny  de- 
pends upon  their  dwelling  together  in  unity,  uud  labouring 
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together  in  unity,  surely  they  will  never  let  the  idea  of  war 
enter  their  hearts.  War  between  the  two  countries  thus  re- 
lated to  each  other,  to  God,  nml  humanity  !  As  well,  fur 
better,  might  the  Siamese  Twins  talk  of  going  to  w'ar  with 
each  other,  when  the  death  of  one  would  destroy  the  sur- 
vivor! The  ligament  that  binds  us  together  is  more  vital 
than  the  one  connecting  that  singular  pair  ot  human  beings. 
The  rest  of  the  race  would  bleed  out  of  its  inmost  heart,  if 
our  two  nations  should  lift  up  the  sword  against  each  other. 
Banished  for  ever  be  the  thought  of  war  between  us,  for  we 
are  hiclhren.  There  is  room  enough,  and  to  spare,  and  to 
BI1|  for  us  all.  The  whole  continent  of  Immunity  must  be 
Saxrmised,  and  not  an  English  or  an  American  life  can  be 
sacrificed  for  territory.  When  Fkee  Tn.vDE  shall  be 
ushered  in  to  sweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth  the 
mountainous  ranges  of  prejudice  and  nationality,  which 
have  made  enemies  of  nations,  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tions of  disputed  territories  to  embitter  them ;  no  nar- 
row-minded policy  to  feed  international  jealousy,  or 
dam  the  currents  of  fraternal  and  commercial  intercourse. 
The  smallest  nation  may  then  say,  "  the  whole  boundless 
earth  is  ours,  where  we  may  buy  aud  sell,  and  trade  in  the 
commerce  of  good  will,  without  any  to  make  us  afraid."  If, 
by  Free  Trade,  England  should  lose  Oregon,  and  even 
Canada,  she  would  gain  in  the  United  States  what  would 
be  worth  to  her  a  dozen  of  these  countries.  For  one,  I  re- 
gard Free  Trade  as  the  commercial  harbinger  of  the  Millen- 
nium which  shall  beat  all  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
spears  into  pruning  hooks.  Even  in  anticipation  of  the 
partial  triumph  of  this  gospel  economy,  iu  the  opening  of 
your  ports  to  corn  and  other  productions  of  our  great  West, 
the  warlike  people  of  that  region  are  even  now  fulfilling 
that  blessed  prophecy  in  a  degree.  They  are  beating  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  driving  those  ploughshares 
deep  into  their  Eden  soil,  inspired  with  the  hope  of  feeding 
the  British.  I  devoutly  hope  that  the  coming  seedtime  in 
in  that  vast  region  of  unequalled  fertility  will  be  a  seedtime 
of  better  feelings  towards  Great  Britain.  I  cannot  find  words 
to  express  my  sense  of  the  importance,  to  humanity  at  large, 
of  annexing  that  fat  universe  of  land  to  your  crowded  shores, 
by  opening  your  ports  to  its  produce.  The  moral  influence 
of  such  a  measure,  on  the  labouring  people  of  both  countries 
Cannot  be  meted  out  in  words.  There  are  thousands  and 
thousands  in  that  region  of  our  country,  living  iu  the  rudest 
state  of  civilisation,  with  regard  to  every  article  of  furniture, 
dress,  and  the  other  comforts,  and  elegancies  known  to  a 
cultivated  society,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  sur 
rounded  with  breastworks  of  golden  corn  and  wheat.  On 
the  other  hand,  are  there  not  thousands  and  thousands  of 
ill-fed  labourers  in  your  country,  pining  amid  fabrics  that 
would  adorn  princes — articles  of  clothing  and  comfort,  which, 
if  exchanged  for  food,  would  fill  our  great  West  with  the 
paradise  of  comfortable  homes,  transformed  from  the  floor 
less  log-cabir.s  of  Western  wheat-growers !  What  an  effect 
it  would  have  on  the  morals  of  your  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, if  the  fountains  of  American  food  should  be  broken  up, 
to  feed  them  from  our  granaries !  *  * 


Represestatiox  of  Laxcastek. — Mr.  S.  Gregson.  jun., 
has  anuouueed  himself  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
this  borough,  when  a  vacancy  occurs.  In  his  address,  Mr. 
Gregson  avows  himself  "  an  advocate  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn  and  Provision  Laws  ;  for  progressive  reform,  and 
for  all  those  Liberal  principles  which  promote  universal  edu- 
cation, and  secure  to  all  the  enjoyment  of  civil,  religious, 
aud  commercial  freedom." — Leeds  Mercury. 

The  Milk  Trade  with  London. — A  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  creative  effect  of  railways  upon  the  trading  re- 
sources of  a  district  is  manifesting  itself  along  the  course  of 
the  Eastern  Counties  line.  The  neighbourhoods  of  Rom- 
ford, Brentwood,  Sec.,  places  the  inhabitants  of  which  would 
probably,  not  many  years  ago,  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
sending  their  milk  to  the  metropolis,  now  cany  on  a  very 
considerable  and  daily  increasing  trade  in  that  article.  Per- 
sons in  traversing  the  line  can  hardly  fail  to  have  seen,  at 
the  stations  referred  to,  a  number  of  huge  canister  shaped 
tin  vessels,  used  for  the  purpose  of  transit;  and  these  having 
a  van  specially  appropriated  to  them,  the  milk  reaches  Lon- 
don in  prime  condition.  At  Chelmsford,  one  extensive 
grazier  at  least  is  preparing  to  enter  into  the  same  trade  ; 
and  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  parties  at 
Colchester,  and  other  towns  upon  the  line,  following  the  ex- 
ample, as  there  is  very  little  dilferenee  in  the  expense  of  con- 
veyance, as  far  as  the  railway  is  concerned,  for  long  or  short 
distances.  This  promises  a  complete  revolution,  not  only  in 
the  price,  but  the  composition  and  quality,  of  the  above  ex- 
tensive article  of  consumption.  When  each  railroad  from 
the  grazing  districts  into  London  shall  have  become  "  a 
milky  way,"  there  will  no  longer  be  the  temptation,  which  at 
present  exists,  to  resort  to  artificial  ingredients ;  and  people 
— even  milkmen,  will  be  content  to  leave  the  manufacture  of 
their  commodity  to  the  proper  artificers — the  cows. — Essex 
paper. 

The  Island  of  Labuan. — At  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Manchester  Commercial  Association,  held  at  their 
offices,  York  Hotel-buildings,  King-street,  on  Thursday 
week,  the  proposed  cession  of  this  island  by  the  Sultan  of 
Borneo  to  the  British  Crown,  free  of  all  charges,  was  the 
subject  of  consideration  ;  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
memorialise  Sir  R.  Peel,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  ex- 
pressiDg  their  regret  that  her  Majesty's  Government  had  not 
availed  themselves  of  so  liberal  an  offer,  and  praying  that 
Government  would  accept  it,  as  a  step  highly  important  in 
connection  with  our  commerce  to  China  anil  the  East.  We 
believe  that  a  similar  memorial  has  also  been  agreed  to  and 
forwarded  from  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
island,  though  small,  being  not  more  than  about  six  or 
seven  miles  across,  is  rich  in  vegetable  and  mineral  products, 
and  would  be  of  immense  value  as  a  cosd  station  aud  a 
harbour  of  refuge.  It  possesses  rich  beds  of  coal  and  iron, 
and  immense1  quantities  of  growing  timber,  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  marine  refitting.  It  is  mostt  advantageously  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Borneo  river,  and  in  the  track  of  our 
steamers  between  Singapore,  Ceylon,  and  Hong  kong, 
and  the  other  ports  of  China;  and  it  would  illl  up  the 
chain  of  our  marine  communications  in  the  eastern 
archipelago.  Those  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  some 
particulars  of  the  island,  its  situation,  and  productions,  in 
the  recent  work  of  Captain  Keppel.  We  ought  to  add,  that 
is  is  just  off  a  district  of  Borneo,  a  considerable  tract  of 
which  has  been  granted  by  the  Sultan  to  an  Englishman, 
named  Brooke,  who  now  exercises  vice-regal  powers  over  it. 
•—Manchester  Guardian. 

In  instructing  others  we  improve  ourselves;  he  who  is 
engaged  in  the  tuition  of  others  acquires  a  proficiency  in  his 
attainments,  of  which  lie  was  act  previously  conscious.— 
Chimu  Saying, 


THE 

INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION. — 

1)  1  JIB  C  TBR3. 

A.W.l\iuUnn,'E<q.. 


T^REtt  TRADE 


Kiilianl  rottcr,Esq., 
WUUun  I.cavo]*,  hsq., 
"William  Wilson,  Ksq., 
K.  O.  WelfoVUj  Esq., 
Sidney  Smith,  lisq., 


Sumurl  Harrison,  Esq., 
Dr.  J»mi »  Carlisle, 
John  (;.»ltby,Kiwi., 
II.  Hull, Esq.,  I'xhfMge. 
Richard  lltirnetj  E^q., 
J.  Mnison,  Esq. 
Dharle*  Swa  island.  Esq.,  Cray  ford. 
raysTKKs. 

Dr.  Thomas  Trlco,  7,  Highbury- torrace,  Tslinjton. 
George Thompson,  K«i-,<>.  Waterloo  plan*. 
Captain  Coguu,  Uj-pcr  Mill,  ILiuuucrwuitk. 

Mcssn.  Preacott,  Grote,  &  Co. 

■OLICITOJi. 

Josh.  Iviiney,Esq.,'2(i,ChaHCcry-lane. 
shveyor. 

Mr.  Frederic  Fariand,  Priory  Villa,  rceUiara. 
BKcnKTinv. 
Mt.  Alfred I^nch  Saul. 
Prospectus^  may  be  obtained,  pratis,  on  :i|>;ilirntion  at  the  Society's 
Offices,  East  Temple  Chauiij.-rs,  whiU'triars  -itici.t,  Fleet-itrcet.  Ttta  ituics 
(W.  each)  are  now  ready,  mid  may  be  had  OS  ufcove. 

Peryons  desirumt  to  join  the  Society  axe  requested  to  make  application 
immediately. 

THE 

FREE  TRADE  INVESTMENT    ASSOCIATION. — 
The  Third  Subscription  will  be  pa; able  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  June. 


The  Second  Sale  of  Shares  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  June 
Parties  can  obtain  advances  in  the  Free  Trade  Investment  Association 
without  any  delay. 

LEADING  ARTICLES. — Provincial  Papers  supplied 
with  Leading  Articles  on  the  passing  topics  of  the  day,  One  Guinea 
each.  The  must  respectable  rcfere  ees  can  be  (riven.  Communications  to 
be  addressed  to  Z.,  2,  Belle- Vue Terrace,  Balls  Pond-road,  K_iiie;.->lur.d, 
London. 


Just  published,  Second  Edition,  price  Twopence, 

A STRANGE  ACCOUNT  of  the  APPEARANCE  of 
JOHX  "WESLEY'S   GHOST:  bcinjr  a  Keproof  to  the  "Wcsleyau 
Ministers  in  Conf(  renceassembled.   By  Vtrcs. 

London:  R.  Groombridpe,  Paternoslcr-rn  w :  Manchester:  J.  Gadsby, 
NewaWs-buihlincs.and  3,  Old  Militate  ;  and  all  Booksellers- 


"WISDOM  AND  CHEERFULNESS. 

THE  FAMILY  HERALD.PitiUiT,  price  Gd.,  containsthe 
"WhiteRose— TheCoquctte— The  Yellow  Domino— The  Love  of  Kang- 
Hy— The  Tempter  Tempted— The  Death- Knell— The  Skeleton— Titles  of 
Honour  and  Different  Modes  of  Address— Beauty,  with  how  to  create  and 
how  to  preserve  it— Hints  on  Etiquette— How  to  make  the  Married  Life 
Happy— The  Dip  of  Ink— The  Madonna;  and  several  Other  ch  arming  Tales; 
witlLa  variety  of  useful,  moral,  entertaining,  and  instructive  Reading  tor 
the  intelligent  andrenVetinsrof  all  classes.  Everybody  reads  the  FAMILY 
HERALD",  the  most  universal  favourite  ever  published,  and  just  the  kind 
of  Periodical  for  whiline  away  a  leisure  moment  agreeably  and  prolilably. 
To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  News  Agents. 

TO  AMATEURS  OF  MUSIC-— NOW  READY. 

THE  MUSICAL  HERALD,  Part  I.,  price  10d.,  con- 
sisting of  2-1  large  4to  pages  of  select  Tocal  and  Instrumental  MUSIC, 
and  43  columns  of  entertaining  and  instructive  MUSICA  L  LITERATURE, 
edited  by  an  Eminent  Writer.  This  is  another  step  toward«  the  promotion 
of  a  musical  taste  in  thiscountry  ;  and  notwithstanding  its  unprecedented 
cheapness,  is  well  worthy  the  inspection  and  general  encouragement  of  all 
lovers  of  music.  The  paper  and  print  arc  excellent,  and  the  Music  is  both 
beautiful  and  correct.  The  MUSICAL  HERALD  is  also  published  in 
Weekly  Numbers,  price  2d.  To  be  had  of  all  Bookscllersand  News  Agents 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


hp  HEATRE     ROYAL,      COVENT      GARDEN.  — 

_l    M.  JULLIEN'S  CONCERTS  D'ETE.    (FOR  ONE  MONTH  ONLY  ) 

M.  JULLIEN  has  the  honour  to  announce  that  emboldened  by  trie  suc- 
cess of  his  Winter  Scries  of  Concerts,  and  llattei  ed  by  the  kind  and  liberal 
patronage  now  for  several  years  bcstoivcd  ou  his  exertions,  he  has  deter- 
mined on  organising  also 

AN  ANNUAL  SERIES  OF  CONCERTS  D'ETE. 

That  portion  of  the  year  termed  the  Lon  Jon  Season  attracting  a*  it  docs 
Artistes  of  the  first  eminence,  from  all  p:irts  of  Europe  to  this  Metropolis, 
ofiero  great  facilities  to  an  undertaking  of  this  nature;  while  the  congre- 
gation of  VOCAL  at  well  as  INSTRUMEN  1 AL  talent  Will  afford  ail  oppor- 
tunity of  imparting  novelty  to  the  Concerts  D'Ete. 

of  these  advantage*  it  is  M.  JCLLIEN  S  inteution  to  avail  himself  in 
every  possible  wav,  and  to  present  his  Patrons  with  n  SHORT  SF.RIES 
of  CONCERTS,  embracing  both  VOCAL:tnd  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  of 
a  First  rate  order,  and  at  such  a  reasonable  charge  as  to  allow  all  classes 
to  enjoy  the  Entertainments. 

The  Concerts  will  commence  on  Friday,  June  12,  ?.nd  in  due  courso  full 
particulars  will  be  announced.  Advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  Season 
to  arrange  a  NEW  FLORAL  DKCORATiON,  and  every  arrangement  madu 
which  tan  add  to  the  attractions  of  a  Popular  Amubcment. 


In  consequence  of  the  great  leugtli  to  which  our  report  of 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  has  extended,  we  are 
obliged  to  defer  our  notice  of  Mr.  Torrens  McCullagh's 
Industrial  History  of  Free  Nations  till  next  week. 

We  are  compelled  to  omit  the  Subscription  List  until  next 
week. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  Friday  Evening,  May  29,  184.6. 
At  five  o'clock  in  tlio  morning  of  Friday,  May 
20,  1846,  a  day  which  will  ever  be  memorable,  not 
only  in  English  annals,  but  in  the  commercial  his- 
tory of  all  civilised  nations,  the  debate  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  brought  to  a  close.  The  division  insures 
the  speedy  triumph  of  truth  and  justice.  There 
appeared — 


For  the  second  hf.adtxs 
Present 
Proxies 


Total 


Foil  THE  AMENDMENT  : 


Present 
Proxies 


138 
73 

211 

120 
38 


Total  ...  ...  101 

Majority  of  Peeks  present  —  Twelve. 
Majority  or  Proxies — Thirty-five. 

TOTAL   MAJORITY  FORTY-SEVEN. 

The  most  original  in  character,  and  the  most  pro- 
found in  philosophy  of  all  the  speeches  yet  delivered  on 
thisgreatqucstion  was  undoubtedly  that  of  Earl  Grey. 
His  arguments  for  legislative  change  were  derived 
from  the  immutable  laws  of  social  existence ;  and 
in  his  analysis  of  these  laws  he  exhibited  the  strict 
severity  of  science  united  to  the  graces  of  eloquent 
diction.  His  rhetoric  was  his  logic;  his  instruction 
was  his  persuasion.  There  was  no  part  of  his  ad- 
dress which  at  all  approached  declamation,  savo  his 


warm  eulogium  of  the  League  and  Mr.  Cobden.  To 
the  agricultural  body  he  furnished  not  merely  con- 
solation, but  hope  ;  be  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of 
their  fears  and  the  groundlessness  of  their  alarms. 
The  imaginary  Tambolls  and  visionary  prairies, 
where  harvests  sprang  without  labour,  and  corn 
might  be  had  for  the  asking,  which  Lord  Stanley 
had  shown  to  his  hearers  in  a  brilliant  series 
of  dissolving  views,  melted  away  under  bis 
exposure,  as  the  pictures  of  the  magic  lantern 
aro  effaced  on  the  admission  of  the  light  of 
the  sun.  1  lis  examination  of  the  true  policy  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  a  parent  country  towards  its 
colonics,  was  conceived  in  the  philosophic  spirit  of 
Bacon,  and  expounded  in  the  lucid  logic  of  Paley. 
It  was  indeed  a  speech,  not  to  be  heard,  applauded, 
and  forgotten,  but  to  be  ':  marked,  learned,  and  in- 
wardly digested."  While  it  expounded  the  past,  it 
illuminated  the  future.  It  was  a  chart  which  laid 
down  the  rocks  and  quicksands  to  be  avoided,  and 
at  the  same  time  pointed  out 

Eacb  beacon  light 
For  pilots  to  hold  course  aright. 

Lord  Ashburton  succeeded  in  perplexing  both  him- 
self, bis  hearers,  and  his  readers.  The  Corn  Law  was 
originally  as  odious  and  strange  to  him  as  the 
cuckoo's  egg  is  to  the  sparrow,  when  first  discovered 
in  the  nest;  but  having  failed  in  the  first  effort  to 
throw  it  out,  affection  grew  up  during  the  process 
of  incubation;  and  when  the  brood  was  hatched, 
the  attachment  for  the  ugly  intruder  proved  to  be 
greater  than  the  love  for  the  natural  offspring.  Lord 
Ashburton  went  beyond  the  sparrow  iu  affection 
for  his  cuckoo ;  be  even  adopted  its  peculiarities, 
and  gave  the.  wearisome  iteration  of  note,  \vhich  is 
at  first  pleasing,  soon  scarcely  tolerable,  then  vexa 
tious,  and  finally  unendurable.  In  fact,  without 
intending  a  pun,  Lord  Ashburton  was  "  beyond 
Baring." 

Lord  Lansdowne  spoke  as  a  practical  statesman, 
exhibiting  more  animation  than  he  has  recently 
evinced  in  debate.  His  exposure  of  Lord  Asfabur- 
ton's  followers  was  triumphant,  but  rather  too  mer- 
ciless. The  delicate  question  of  a  fixed  duty  was 
only  raised  to  be  abandoned,  with  a  little  amiable 
regret  for  the  hopelessness  of  its  ever  finding  ac- 
ceptance. 

A  tumultuous  contention,  not  very  usual  in  tho 
House  of  Peers,  ended  iu  the  Earl  of  Essex 
assigning  his  reasons  for  conversion,  and  Lord 
Beaumont  professing  bis  adhesion  to  perver- 
sion. Lord  Dalhousie  expounded  the  commer- 
cial and  statistical  reasoning  on  which  the 
ministerial  measures  are  founded,  and  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington  concluded  the  debate  by  simply,  but 
sternly,  stating  the  circumstances  which  bad  ren- 
dered the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  a  political  ne- 
cessity. 

We  believe  that  this  division  and  majority  may 
be  regarded  as  final.  The  Standard-Herald  and 
Herald- Standard  join  in  a  solo-duet  of  despair,  and 
the  Morning  Post  exhibits  the  graceful  sorrow  of  a 
lady-like  gentleman.  We,  however,  feel  too  much 
pleasure  in  witnessing  the  interment  of  the  Corn 
Law  to  quarrel  with  the  antics  of  the  few  mourners 
that  follow  its  hearse. 


Public  Meeting  at  Hull. — A  crowded  meeting  took 
place  liere  on  Monday  last,  called  in  pursuance  of  a  requisi- 
tion from  merchants,  shipowners,  &c,  to  petition  the  Lords 
for  the  speedy  passing  of  the  measure  now  before  tLem.  We 
shall  give  a  foil  report  of  it  next  week. 

THE  FUNDS. 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Red.  Ann. 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
3'jperCt.  lied. Ann. 
Lone.  An.  Ex.  ltfOO 
Cons,  for  Aect. . . . 
Exoi  Bills,  pm .... 
Ind.  lids.  tin.  1000Z. 
Venezuela  SperCt. 

Do.  deferred  

Belgian  4i  par  Ct. 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

Cnilian   

ColnraV.  ex.Venez. 

Danish   

Dutch  2$  p.. r Cent,. 
Dutch  4  per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Poring. A  per  Cent. 
Russian  6  per  Cent 
Spanish  S  per  Ct. 
Do.  3  per  Ct  ,. 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[May  30. 


BRITISH  COVSUIVS  OFFICE.  PMIL  VDRI.PIIIA. — Know  till  Person*  to  wlmm  \hr~p.  presents  shall  come, 
that  I  GILTiERT  ROBEaTSok,  13«i.,  Iiii  Britannic  Majesty's  Cwuul,  da  hereby  certify,  that  n.  W.VETOX,  E«j.  (who  attests  to  the  c«- 

OLD  RIDGE'S  BALM   OF  COLUMBIA, 

IN  RESTORING  HAIR), 

i.  «.rnr  «r,Ms  nir  nnrtt'nf  M  TUN'UM.t  Til  i<  Tnithnnitn-y  nt  the  Court  of  Oiminon  FlCM,  to  both  whoso  rtWRtOMS  full  faith  and  credit  is 
due l  "fuMhe  r «  rli'fv  hat  I  »-.V  nersimall  •  ar.nwi.ite.l  with  J.  h.  IXGUS.  Esq  ,  another  of  the  siguors,  and  that  he  is  ,  peran  .  of  great  respectability ; 
2Sdth«Ih«rthimex^  thoeffoctsof  OLOUIDUES  BALM,  iu  reiWriorf  hU  Hair.   Given  under  ,ny  hand  and 

sealofOfflce,  at  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  U,  ee.nber  2a,  18.3.  _  ^  QTIJJBJIT  UOBEttTSOX 

Price  3*  6.1  Si  and  11«  per  bottle  So  oth»r  nr[»«  (l«  «M«me.  OWmlDSE'S  B.VLM  of  CaLU.NIBIA,  1,  Wellinjttoa  sueet,  the  second  house 
from  the  Strand    Sold  Ky  all  respectable  Chemists.  Perfumers,  and  Stationers.  

"great  historical  picture 

OF  THE 

COUNCIL  of  the  league. 

The  aeeomnlishmentof  Free  Trade  will  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  Hritish  Empire,  but  of  the  civilised 
wr.rld  No  movement  -o  Import  ant,  so  effective,  and  so  successful .  has  ever  been  before  witnessed  by  mankind.  Those  to  whose  zeal,  integrity,  pru- 
dence'and  ability  this  great  triumph  i.  due,  will  be  recognised  as  the  benefactors  of  mankind  to  remote  generations. 

It  is  a  duty,  then,  which  we  owe  to  the  world  and  to  posterity,  to  preserve  some 

PERMANENT  MEMOEIATj  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OY  THE  LEAGUE;  ;  , 

—that  deliberative  and  executive  body,  which  has  achieved  more  by  moral  lorce,  than  Jjlw "been  accomplished  by  associations  that  included  physical 
strength  and  political  power.   For  this  purpose  arrangements  have  been  made  with  Mr.  ItKUBERT,  It. A  ,  to  paint  a 

HISTORICAL    PICTURE    OF    THE    MEETING    OF  THE 
COUNCIL    OF   THE  LEAGUE, 

nibv'Jinch  '    an    thai  tie   es  shall  he  sold  at  such  a  price  as  to  place  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate   oi'tune.  a  monument  01  the 

■iehtv •movement  I.  V  w  I  iel  n.  onopolv  was  overthrown,  and  the  cans,  of  jusii  ...  established,  withoutany  rememhraoce  ol  ou  rage  or  violence  to  lessen 
^^a^S^^^ISiT^m.Vhi  principles  of  universal  peace  have  been  established  by  ttteirOWll  practical  developement  in  peaceful 
agitation.  work  of  Art,  on  a  ssale  and  in  a  stvlc  worthy  of  the  subjc?t  it  is  designed  to  commemorate,  those  who  are 

fntT^t^U^SS^^SS^i  communicate  to  Mr.  AGNEW,  Printsellcr  and  Publisher,  Manchester,  the  Class  ol  Kngrav.ng  lor  winch  they 

W',h  There' willb"  three  Classes  of  Engravings  from  this  great  Historical  Picture,  at  the  following  prim:-  . 

First  Class  Proofs.  Ten  Guinea  Second  Class  Proofs,  Seven  Guineas.  Third  Class  rrmts,  Three  Guineas.  

OU  tlia  1st  and  ISA  of  fetch  M  mtli,  every  Part  MOMfttfcg  k'jar  bisjlily-liuisliel  Portraits,  price  One  Shilling. 

THE   PEOPLE'S   NATIONAL    PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

OfHUwtri.us  ami  Eminent  P«WM««j»  of  the  Ninete«ntH  Century.  en-riW  by  first  r.if  Artists,  from  Paintings  by  Lawrence, 
Bernolfls  West.S'iet,  Hoppner,  Beechey,  Phillips,  Carriole,  4e.  &c. 
With  Memoirs  by  W.  COOKE  TAYLOR,  LL.D. 
Tisher,  Son,  ami  Co.,  the  Caxton  Press.  Angel-street,  Newgate -street,  Lomlnn.  


o 


A LATIN     GRAMMAR     on     the     SYSTEM  of 
CltUDK  FORMS. 

Jlv  T.  Hewitt  Key.  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  T.atin,  in  University  Collesre, 
London,  now  Professor  of  Comparative  Grammar,  and  Head  Master  of  the 
Junior  School.    Post  Svo.,  pp.  404,  pride  fls. 

Dulan  and  Co.,  37,  Soho-squnre. 

This  dav  is  published,  price  Is  , No  R  of 

LIVER  TWIST. 

By  Cn.ini.r.9  Dickfns. 
With  Illustrations  hy*  George  Cruiltshaufe.  To  be  completed  in 
Ten  Numbers 
London:  Bradbury  and  Evans,  Whitefriavs. 

This  clay  is  published, 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD'S   SHILLING  MAGAZINE. 
No.  XVIII. 

Contents  —Historv of  St.  Giles  and  St  .Tames.  Chapters  XXVII.  and 

XXVIII  The  Outward  and  the  Inner tyfe— Benjamin's  Mess— The  Cauld 

llearth-stane— Researches  in  Pelgravia;  or.  the  Works  and  Wonders  of 
the  "West— June— Mrs  Eden's  Sixpence i  a  Short  story  for  Samaritans— 
"  The  Song  of  the  Shirt  '—The  Hedgehog  letters— Reviews,  &e.  *<•. 
London  :  Published  at  the  Punch  Office, Hi.  Fleet-street. 

This  Day  is  published,  price  6d  .  No.  VI.  of  the 

ALMANACK    OF    THE    MONTH.     A  Review  of 
F.verything  and  Rvf  rybody. 
Edited  by  G|,'.nvm:r  A-*!Wv>t-  s  WreKfrrT. 
Amon^'  the  Contents  are  a  copious  and  illustrated  erit  eism  of  the  Exhi- 
bitions of  the  Koynl  Academv— A  Chart  for  Railway  and  Steam-boat  Tra- 
vellers to  Mackwali,  Orave'send,  and  Rochester,  with  Illustrations— A 
Court  Guide  for  the  People.  &c  &e. :  and  ill  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle. 
Published  (Monthly  j  at  the  Punch  Ollice.s.5,  Fleet-street. 

This  dav  is  published,  price  Is  ,No.  III.  of 

OUR  OWN  TIMES. 

Illustrated  by  George  Crnikshank. 
Contents: — "  Tremendous  Sacrifice  !'•  with  an  elaborate  plate  exhibitine 
the  "  Tremendous  Sacrifices"  occasioned  bv  Cher.p  clothing — A  Sliot  at 
Shooting— Wanted  a  Midshipman— The  Overland  Indian  Mail— Advice  to 
Spinsters,  bv  ah  Elderly  Flirt— Petition  of  Young  London  to  the  Prince  of 
Vales— My  Wifets  Peti  &a.  Sc. 

London:  llradburv  and  Evans,  "Wliitpf.  iars. 


T 


Published  this  day, 
HE    WESTMTNSTKR    II  E  V  I  E  W, 

No.  LXXXIX.  for  JUNE. 
Contents : 

1.  Electricity  and  Galvanism. 

2.  Tendency  of  Puscyism. 

3.  The  Lost  Senses— "lilindness  and  Deafness, 

4.  Legislation  of 1845. 

5.  Tales  of  the  Forest  and  Game  Laws, 
fi  The  Oregon  Notice. 

7.  Fairy  Mythology. 

8.  Railways  and  Metropolitan  Improvements,  (with  Plans  and  Eleva- 

tions.) 

Postcript :  Mr.  Stephen,  P.l/inco  White,  &e. 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Notices. 

George  Luxford,  1,  Whitcfriars  street,  Fleet-street. 

JtiRt  published,  in  one  thick  volume,  Ninth  Edition,  price  16s., 

MODERN  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE:  a  Treatise,  ex- 
Molting  the  Symptoms.  Causes,  and  most  efficacious  Treatment  of 
Diseases  j  with  a  copious  Collection  of  Prescriptions.  Management  of 
Children,  Doses  of  Medicines,  &e.  Iteing  a  comprehensive  Medical  Guide 
for  the  Clergy.  Families, and  Invalids.    liy  T.J.  Graham,  M.D.,  &c 

"  We  shall  preserve  it  as  the  advice  of  an  invaluable  friend,  to  which  we 
can  refer  in  the  hour  of  need,  without  any  doubt  of  being  bencliied  by  its 
wi-doin."— Literary  Chronicle. 

"  It  is  altogether  deserving  of  permanent  popularity."— London  Weekly 
Ke  view. 

"  One  of  the  very  best  and  most  useful  books  published  in  modern  times." 
—Monthly  olio. 

"  The  public  demand  for  this  work  is  a  proof  that  its  value  is  duly  appre- 
ciated."— llristoj  Journal. 

London:  Published  by  Sim  pl<  in  and  Co.,  Paternost;r-row  ;  Hatch  ards, 
1M7,  Piccadilly  ;  and  Tege;,  TS.Chcapside. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  in  8vo,  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  price  lis., 
boards, 

•;.  ON"  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES:  a  Treatise 

illustrating;  their  Symptoms,  Causes,  Varieties,  and  Treatment ;  including 
the  EflfceasC*  and  Management  of  Pregnant  and  Lying-in  Women.  "With 
mi  melons  ('uses,  and  a  Medical  Glossary.  Designed  as  a  Companion  to  ihe 
AUthO  "  Modem  Domestic  Medicine."  Containing  also  ail  Appendix  on 
the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  on  the  proper 
T  reatment  of  Epilepsy. 

"  It  is  ail  admirable  performance,  and  should  find  a  place  in.  every  family 
establishment  "—Bath  Herald,  May-%  1H3I 

"  A  most  Ai  sirahlc  acquisition  "—Reading  Mercury,  June  2. 


LONDON  FRIENDLY  INSTITUTION,  19,  London 
"Wall,  City.    Established  and  Enrolled  in  1S2J. 

TRUSTEES. 

Thomas  Challis,  Esq.,  Aid.  I       fieorge  Lyall,  Esq.,  M.P. 

T.  S.  Duncombe.Esq  ,  M.P.  John  Masterman,  Fsq.,  M.P. 

"William  Ellis, Esq.  I       Richard  Taylor.  Esq.,F.L.S, 

Treasurer— George  Grotc,  Esq. 
Bankers— Messrs.  rrescoftt,  Grote,  Ames,  and  Cave. 
For  assuring  against  affliction  from  Ss.  to  2-s.  per  week,  with  the  ad  van - 
ta-e  of  Medical  Attendance  and  Medicines  whenever  required,  and  from 
£6  to  £30  at  Death, by  small  Monthly  ar  Quarterly  Contributions,  according 
to  the  age  at  entrance. 

Thisiniproved  Henedt  Society— secure,  permanent,  and  economical— is 
entirely  managed  by  its  own  members  (elected  at  the  annual  meetingi,  is 
periodical y  reserving  a  surplus  against  advancing  age.  Already  its  capital 
considerably  exceeds  £70  <>,  unencumbered  by  Annuities  or  Shareholders. 
There  a  re  no  extra  eon ti-iluit ions  of  any  description,  nor  any  reduction  or 
uncertainty  in  the  amount  of  benefits— no  offices  to  serve  by  compulsion, 
nor  public-aouse  meetings  to  attend.  Tiic  rtooksand  Accounts  are  always 
open  to  its  members.  Prospectuses  will  be  forwarded,  by  enclosing  a 
stamp  ;  or  mav  be  had  gratis,  and  Kulcs  (id.  each,  at  the  Office,  any  even- 
ing, from  Five  to  Nine,  where  persons  may  Offer  themselves  for  admission, 
or  at  any  of  the  follow  ing  District  lleceiveTS: 

At  Jiicester  -   -   Mr  W.  Nculc,  Market  End. 

Chelsea    -   -   A.  W.  Warder.  Esq.,  1 .  Upper  Robert-street. 
Oxford     -  -   Mr.  11  Green,  Pembroke-street. 
Poplar     -   -    S.  K.  Ellison.  Esq.,  22.  High-street. 
Portsmouth  -  J.  Slight,  Bsq.^ttjiltteh-street. 

Klchmond    -    W.  T  White,  H*q..  HUl-street. 
Hotherhithe     Dr  J.  Paul,  Prospect  Kow,  Hermondsey. 

Witney  -  -  Mr.  J.  Hanking,  M  est  End. 


(By  Order  nf  the  Board) 


Jokbph  Palmer,  Secretary. 


National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  Which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

THE  Eovnl  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  F. 
Tu^saud.the  Costumes  bv  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  is  new  added  to  the  Collection. 
—JtAZAAH, Baker -street,  Portman  square. 
"This  i»  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis."— Times. 
Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Rooms,  6d.  Open  from  11  till  i  ;  and  from 
7  till  10.   

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  with  possession  immediate,  or 
at  Michaelmas,  an  excellent  and  well-established  Business,  situation 
unexceptionable.  Any  one  or  two  gentlemen,  commanding  about  £3500, 
will  finothe  above  in  every  way  worthy  of  their  attention,  as  will  appear 
upon  investigation.  Principals  of  respect  ibility,  or  their  solicitors,  will  be 
iibei-illv  treated  with,  the  Proprietor  being  desirous  of  relinquishing  the 
trade     Address,  B.C.,  cave  of  E  Hodgson,  Esq.,  192,  Fleet-street. 


Dr.  Robert  Oulverwcll's  Guide  tr>  Health  and  Long  Life. 

(3(>o  pages,  pocket  volume,);  price  is. .  by  post,  is,  6d., 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DKiNK.  and  AVOID ;  with  Diet 
Tables  for  aH  Complaints.  By  R,  J.  Oci.vK«wr.r,i.,M.D  .  M  R.C.S., 
L.A.C.,  Ae.  Contents  .—How  to  insure  perfect  digestion,  tranquil  feelings, 
u  good  night  *  r«»St, a  clear  head,  and  a  contented  mind,  llv  an  observance 
of  the  lhStruetioni  herein  contained,  the  feeble,  the  nervously  delicate, 
even  to  the  moat  shattered  constitution)  may  acquire  the  grcateit  amount 
Of  phytdral  happincM,  and  reach  in  health  the  full  period  of  life  allotted  to 
man.  To  be  had  of  Sherwood,  2\l.  Paternoster- row,  and  all  Kookiellers,  or 
direct  fi'Atu  the  Antlior.  21,  Arundrl-street.  Strand,  who  may  be  advised 
with  on  these  mutters  daily  till  3;  evenings,  7  till  9. 


rp    RI DDK IJ.'t-i  PATENT 

1  .    CROli*  r.ININO'fnr  thr  pi-otoc 


EO0NOMI0AL  MICA- 

rlTOteCtton  of  Bonnetn,  Gips,  ami  Hats 
from  the  injurious  efFuctsof  the  natural  and  artiticial  muisture  of  t lie  hair. 
J>adieH  and  gentlemen ,  before  purchasing  such  articles,  should  see  that  they 
are  provided  with  this  elegantand  inexpensive  arricle,  which  may  he  im- 
parcpnribly  introdnc-d  Into  the  most  delicate  bonnet  or  cap,  thereby  pre- 
venting  the  very  unsightly  stains  produced  by  perspiration,  oil,  Ac. :  being 
a  non-conductor  of  heat. 'it  will  be  found  invaluable  In  warm  climates, 
especially  in  the  Bast  and  W  est  Indies,  preventing  the  effects  of  a  coup  do 
soiimI  or  stroke  of  the  sun,  which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  Europeans  espe- 
cially. Tn  be  had  of  all  respectable  hatters,  milliners,  haberdashers,  out- 
fitters, hosiers, &£.  AV.  Patterson,  104 ,  Wood  street, Oheapslde,  Loudon,  is 
licensed  to  supply  wholesale  houses  only.  Price  One  Shilling. 


SHOWER  BATHS,  with  curtains,  {is.  each. — Purchasers 
nt  any  description  of  BATH  should  visit  WILLIAM  S.  BUKTOXS^late 
Rippon  and  Burton'si  bath  show  room,  which  contains,  besides  toilet  sets 
jananned  in  i nutation  of  fancy  woods,  china,  &c.,  in  enormous  variety,  all 
the  requisites  for  the  season,  so  arranged  in  one  room,  devoted  exclusively 
to  articles  of  that  character,  that  patterns,  sizes,  and  sorts  can  be  instantly 
selected  and  at  :t0  per  cent,  under  any  other  house  where  attention  is  paid 
to  the  quality.  Full  size  portable  shower  bath,  very  strong  and  japanned, 
with  curtains  and  copper  valve,  9s.  each.  Pillar  shower  baths,  with 
copper  conducting  tubes,  bias*  force -pump  andtop,  complete  with  curtains 
and  japanned,  from  60s.  Hand  shower  hath-,  japanueJ,  3s.  fid.  The 
omni  d' recti vc  bith.  Detailed  Catalogues,  with  engraving's,  as  well  as  of 
even' ironmongery  article,  sent  (per  post)  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S  (late  RIPPON  and  BURTON'S)  stock  of  gene- 
ral furnishing  ironmongery  and  baths  is  literally  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  as  no  language  can'be  employed  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  variety  and 
extent,  purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  inspect  it.— 30,  Oxford-Street 
(comer  of  Newman-street).    Established  in  Wells-street. 1820. 


1 ELECTRO-PLATE  SUPERSEDED  BY  RICHARD 
li  and  JOHN  SLACK'S  PUKE  NICKEL  SILVER.— This  incompa- 
rable Metal  possesses  nil  the  richness  of  Silver  in  appearance,  With  all  its 
durability  and  hardness,  and  is  warranted  to  stand  the  test  of  aquafortis. 

Fiddle         Thread    Victoria  and 
pattern.       pattern.   King's  patm. 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  per  dozen      -   Pis.  (>d.        28s.  Od.       '30&.  od. 
Dessert  ditto,  ditto        -      -      -      -   ll)   0  21    0  2>  0 

Tea  Spoons,  ditto  -      -  °.  0  \l   0  .      .  V  °. 

R.  and  J,  S.  beg  to  caution  the  public  against  several  spurious  imitations 
of  their  articles.  ""The  genuine  arc  to  he  had  only  at  their  establishment, 
y:tii  Strand  where  may  I  >f  inspected  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Eur- 
ni  shin  "'ironmongery  in  London,  at  price*  Ii0  per  cent,  under  any  other 
house;  the  money  returned  for  any  article  not  approved  of.  Their  book, 
containing  drawings  and  prices  of  every  article,  may  be  had  gratis,  or  sent 
BOSt  free  ""to  any  part.  Richard  and  John  Slack,  33G,  btrand,  opposite 
Somerset  House,  established  UlS. 


DENTISTRY. 

22j,  Piccadilly,  between  Regent  Circus  and  Haymarlcct,  London 

EGIDNEY,  formerly  of  New  York,  but  for  the  last 
|_  16  years  extensively  kn*wn  In  Manchester  and  its  populous 
neighbouring  towns,  as  the  American  Dentist,  in  consequence  of  his  health 
rcqu  ring  a  change  to  a  milder  and  drier  climate,  has  .selected  the  above 
premises,  as  very  central,  and  convenient  for  his  professional  busim  ss, 
vi  hen- he  tenders  his  best  services  to  all  who  may  desire  the  faithful  and 
solid  advantages  of  his  art  His  practice  will  embrace  every  m  et  s.-a  i  y 
operation  for  the  improvement  and  preservation  of  the  human  teeth.  He 
regulates  deranged  teeth,  and  removes  all  causes  incidental  to  their  de- 
struction, or  that  may  deform  the  beauty  of  these  important  organs 

Mr  (J  never  uses  any  of  the  various  cements,  pastes,  or  succcdaneunis, 
which  are  all  mere  fancy  names  for  the  name  article  being  base  amal-ums 
of  quicksilver  fun  reurvj  with  other  coarse  mrUls,  their  use  being  wholly 
prohibited  for  tilling  teeth,  and  justly  considered  mal  practice,  by  the 
American  College  and  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  ;  but  he  tills  di  r  nol 
teeth  with  the  very  flucst  gold,  so  as  to  preserve  them  free  from  pain  for 
life  Nor  does  he  excise  or  cut  oil' the  crowns  of  painful  teeth  when  they 
should  he  extracted  ;  but  his  remedy  effectually  and  with  ease  destroys  the 
nerve  when  exposed  uml  painful.  His  experience  and  advantages  in  Arti- 
ficial substitutes  arc  equal  to  any  in  the  profession 

Mr  (»  mnislders  it  strictly  professional,  and  will,  under  a  conviction  of 
ils  utility,  adapt  the  practice  when  called  on  of  visiting  public  seminaries 
and  private  families,  for  inspection  and  consultation  only,  either  before  or 
after  the  hours  of  business 

His  circular  containing  regulated  charges,  and  brief  information, 
respecting  the  «d  Vantages  and  utility  of  his  profession,  may  be  hud  through 
post  when  required,  llours  of  business fi'um  io  a.m.  to  0  p.m. 


NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD, 
London  —The  following  sample  package  is  recommended  to  families 
who  wish  (previonsto  purchasing  their  usuai  supply  of  TEAS,  COITKLS, 
&c.)  to  sample  and  prove  the  superior  excellence  of  the  goods  sold  by 
PAltIN  and COMTANY, Tea  Merchants,  and  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
country  carriage-free  on  receipt  of  a-wtsVofflce  older  for  the  £2,  the  3d, 
being  allowed  aa  t'i?  costof  the  pOfttrOfnue  order: — 

:i  h  Kinest  True  Rich  Congou  Ten  at  4s  fid 

lib  very  l-'ine  Hyson  or  Umipowder 
1  b  Strong  Congou  Tea  for  domestics 
Gibs  Coffee,  ripe  and  rich  in  flavour 
lib  the  Old  English  Mustard 
2lbs  best  Ilermuda  Arrowroot  (in  a  tin  case) 
lib  Finest  Tapioca  imported 
£lb  Finest  Itencooleu  Cl»ves 
•itr/.  Finest  Jirown  Nutmegs 

Jib  very  best  Cayenne  Pepper 

At  <»  3d 

All  goods  afterwards  ordered  will  be  sent  warranted  equal  to  these 

samples  t   - 

BETTS'S  PATENT  BRANDY,  Exclusively  used 
at  Guy's,  St.  George's,  St.  Thomas's,  the  Westminster,  and  other 
hospitals  ;  and  at  the  Manchester,  llristol,  lt  ighton,and  other  intlrmarie*, 
may  be  procured  in  every  locality  at  :is.  per  bottle,  protected  by  the  patent 
metallic  capsules,  embossed  "  Hctts's  Patent  Brandy,",  Suiithtltdd  lian," 
or  at  the  Distillery,  their  only  establishment,  at  Ifis  per  Gallon,  in  bulk,  or 
atlBs.  in  the  capsuled  bottles,  in  quauti  tics  not  less  than  2  gallons.  

B~E7\ni)'s  improved  c f > lo ukeTT photogba- 
PHIC  rORTRAITS  so  highly  eulogised  by  all  the  leading  Jour- 
nals, are  ta'xen  daily,  from  Nine  till  Siv,  at  31,  Parliament-Street,  West- 
minster, HU,  King  Svilliam  street, City,  and  at  the  Hoval  1'nlytechnle  In- 
stitution, Kegcnt-street.  "  The  brilliancy  and  warmth  ot  tone  gained  by 
the  patentee  snew  method  of  colouring  add  materially  to  the  <-xcellcm:e  of 
the  portrait."— "  The  portrait  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  clear,  round,  and 
life-like."  Licenses  to  exercise  the  invention  in  London  or  the  provinces 
granted  bv  Mr.  Heard  (sole  patentee  of  the  Daguerreotype,),  95,  King 
William-street,  City.  ;  

pEORGE   and  JOHN    DEANE,    SADDLERS  and 

\JT  HARNESS  MAKERS,  invite  attention  to  their  Gig,  Tandem,  and 
Carriage  Harness,  manufactured  on  their  own  premises,  by  workmen  of 
much  experience,  and  under  the  direction  of  foremen  of  superior  ability 
and  skill.  Their  leather  is  invariably  dressed  by  first-rate  Loudon  curriors, 
the  furniture  is  also  of  the  best  town  manufacture,  and  G.  and  J.  ixmne 
warrant  that  the  productions  of  their  manufactory  cannot  bu  surpassed  tor 
beauty,  Strength,  and  cheapness,  by  any  other  house.  Horse  clothing  made 
to  order  ;  canteens  of  best  seasoned  wood.  Deanc  s  London  made  w  nipt, 
and  all  articles  for  stable  and  travelling  use  in  large  variety.— No.  2, 
Arthur-street  East,  opening  to  the  Monument,  London-bridge. 


pE ROOK'S  WATERPROOF  OVER-COATS,  for  tlie 

X)  SUMMER.— The  reputation  of  these  well-known  garments  has  beep 

so  long  established,  that  they  B0*t  need  no  other  reeuiiiir  <  ndai ion .  For 
quality,  workmanship,  style,  a  quiet,  gentlemanly,  and  respectable  appear- 
ance, lightness,  convenience,  moderate  cost,  durability,  and  especially  for 
being  really  waterproof  (and  not  s«  in  name  only),  they  are  unquestionably 
stili  unrivalled,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  competitors  their  well? 
known  extensive  sale  has  produced.  Jly  Royalty,  and  a  long  list  of  Noble- 
men and  Gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank  and  title,  tl.t  v  hare  long  been 
patronised.  Made  only  by  W.BERDOE,  Tailor,  and  Over-Coat  Maker,  C9, 
Corn  hill  (north  side),  ;ijid  shortly  at  'M,  New  Hond-strect.  


JONES'S  M.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  arc  selling 
atthe  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  *  Post-office  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Read  Jones's  "Sketch  of 
W  atch  Work."  stfnt  fn-e  for  a '2d.  stamp 


LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 
CREAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inestimable  Cream  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualities  of  the  F  inest  Naples  Soap,  without  t lie  disagree- 
able smell  inseparable  from  that  article  in  a  genuine  state-  It  is  of  a  white 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  cri  amy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  on 
the  face,  and' emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  2e.  Gd.,  3s.  (id.,&C 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12, Three  King  court, Lombard-street,  London. 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
approved  principles. 

I)OTANIC  WATER  and  BEAR'S  GREASK. — When 
y  the  hair  is  becoming  thin  and  falling  off.  the  only  effectual  remedy, 
besides  shaving  the  head,  is  the  use  of  the  two  above  named  articles,  applied 
alternately— the  botanic  water  to  cleanse  the  roots  from  scurf,  and  as  a  sti- 
mulant, and  the  bear's  grease  as  a  nourishes  If  any  farther  evidence  wiw 
required  of  the  virtues  of  bear's  prease  for  renovating  and  preserving  the 
hair,  Mr.  CatUn's  account  of  the  quantity  u>ed,  and  the  length  of  hair  ob- 
tained by  some  of  the  North  American  Indians,  would  he  a  sufficient 
answer.— UOSS  and  SONS,  119  and  190,  liishopsgato-strcct,  who  lirst  in- 
troduced the  use  of  bear's  gresse  in  this  country,  and  who  fat  and  kill  the 
animals,  recommend  the  public  to  purchase  none  other  but  With  their  namos 
and  address  printed  on  the  pot,  or  the  chances  are  they  are  obtaining  a 
spurious  article.  All  vegetable  oils  applied  to  the  hair  are  worse  tbae> 
nsaleen. 


"POWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE. 

JlV  A  White  Powder  for  the  Teeth, 

compounded  of  the  Choicest  and  most  Kecberchc  Ingredients  of  the 
Oriental  Herbal;  the  leading  requisites  of  cleanliness  and  efficacy  being 
present  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  It  bestows  on  the  teeth  a  pearl  like 
whiteness  and  frees  them  from  tartar ;  imparts  to  the  gums  a  healthy  firm- 
ness,and  tothe  breath  a  grateful  sweetness  and  perfume. 

CAUTION.— "A.  ROWLAND  and  SON,  20,  Hatton  Garden,"  is  en- 
graved on  the  Government  Stamp,  which  is  affixed  on  each  box. 

All  other  Odontos  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS! 

'PARK  NOTICE. — The  Establishment  of  E.  MOSES 
J.  awd  SOX  will  be  closed  on  Whit  Monday,  June  1st,  and  re-open 
Tuesday  Morning,  June  2nd. 


ritE 


NEW    HOUSES. — GREAT  SENSATION.— 

Tis  roallv  surprising  to  s^c  what  is  done 
Eythc  public  in  favour  of  MOSES  and  SON. 
Nor  only  do  thousands,  with  wondering  eyes, 
Heboid  the  gigantic  Establishment  rise, 
Rut  thousands  on  theueands  in  multitudes  press 
To  pun  has?  f;  MOSES  and  SON'S  summer  dress. 
The  public  seem  benf  on  a  noble  endeavour 
To  study  E.  MOSES  and  SON  more  than  ever. 
And  why  this  astounding  amount  of  success? 
Because,  in  return,  they  are  studied  in  dress. 
Would  torrents  of  patronage  constantly  How, 
If  the  public  dcriv'd  not  advantages  ?— No! 
In  price,  and  in  style,  and  in  quality,  too, 
E.  MOSES  and  SON  have  resolved  to  out-do: 
And  that's  whvthe  public  have  thus  done  their  part 
Ry  MOSES  and  SON  at  their  mighty  new  Mart. 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 


Re  id  y -Made. 


£  8.  d 


Tweed  Taglioni,  from 

Cashmerette  Codringtons 
and  Taglionis 

Summer  Coats  in  every  de- 
scription and  make,  in- 
cluding the  Registered 
Coat  - 

Blouses  in  every  material 

Splendid  pattern  Summer 
Vests  - 

Cashmere  and  Persian  in 
endless  variety 

Black  and  Fancy  Satins 

Fancy  Trousers 

RIacU  ditto  - 

Dress  Coat 

Frock  ditto  - 


0  9  8 


Q  o 


£  s.  d. 


A  new  work,  entitled 


Madr  to  MeAsrnic. 
Coats  in  every  material 
adapted  for  the  season  in 
every  variety  of  style  and 
fashion  to  order,     from  0  16 
Quilting  Vests,  6s  fd  each, 

or  3  for  -   0  19 

Cashmere,  in  every  variety 

of  pattern  - 
Satin,  plain, or  fancy 
Cloth  oreasimerc  do 
Best  single  milled  do 
Spring  Trousers  iu  every 

pattern 
Single  milled  Albert  and 

Victoria  ditto 
Best  or  Black  dress  do 
Dress  Coats 

„  best  manufactd.  3  15 
1  15 
3  J 


0  8 
0  U 
0  S 

o  li 


0  19 

1  6 
1  12 


Frock  ditto 

„      best  manufactd. 
Past,  Present,  and  Future,"   with  full 
directions  fji  eelf-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded 

post  free. 

Mourning  to  any  extent  at  SMinntes  notice. 

OasERVB. — Any  article  purchased,  or  made  to  measure.  If  not  approved 
of.  W'll  he  immediately  e>  --hanged,  or  the  money  returned. 

egpi*-  E.  MOSES  and  SON,  Tailors,  Woollen  Drapers,  Clothier*,  Hatters, 
Hosiers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
guard  the  public  against  imposition,  but.  have  learned  tmtt  the  untrades- 
man-like  falsehood  "of  being  connected  with  them,"orite  the  same  con- 
cern .  has  been  resorted  to  in  nuiny  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons  thef 
have  no  connexion  with  any  other  house  in  or  out  of  London.  Any  of 
those  who  desire  genuine  cheap  clothing  should,  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, call  or  send  to  Minorles  and  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church,  City  , 
London. 

observe  the  Address.  E.  MOSES  and  SON,  154,  155,  156,  and  157,Mino- 
ries,  and  83, 81,  H">,  <wul  BO,  Aldgate,  City,  London 

Noxice. ---The  entrance  to  the  Bespoke  Department  is  at  84,  Aldgate. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Fstublishmcnt  from  sunset  ou  Friday 
Evening  till  sunset  on  Saturday  Evening,  when  it  is  presumed  till  twelve 
o  dock. 


Printed  at  the  Whitofriars  IMintinc-office,  Bouverie-nlreet,  la  ih«  pre 
cincts  of  Whitefriars,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  Jobm  Oadsit,  printer,  of 
Number  7,  Ridgmonut  place,  Hampstead-road,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairfleld-placo,  Cheetham-hill-road,  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  County  of  Laacister,and  published  at  Num- 
ber C7,  Fleet-street,  in  the  parish  ef  St.  Dunetan-ia  the-Wett,  in  the  city 
of  London,  by  Anmiuu  Waltkk  riVHSK,  ef  NiusUiw  67,  JUest-stretn) 
aforesaid  -  Saturday,  May  W,  lWli. 


THE  LEAGU 


No.  141.— Vol.  III.] 


NOTICE  TO  THE  FUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  the  League  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi- 
cation for  twelve  tnoiitlis  from  tlie  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
Subscription . 

Subscribers  of  lial/-a-crown,  and  under  £1,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  T he  League,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  of  The  League,  Newall's- 
buildinys,  Jifanchester,  or  1)7,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  Asthere  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  The  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post-office  orders. 

The  Council  of  the  League  would  also  suggest  'to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  o/The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  (more  especially  farmers)  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Hickin,  Secretary. 


THE  CORN  BILL  IN  COMMITTEE. 
It  has  cost  us  upwards  of  seven  years  of  incessant 
agitation  to  abolish  the  sliding  scale.  Had  the  Com 
Law  been  in  the  shape  of  a  fixed  duty,  one-half  the 
time  and  labour  would  have  repealed  it.  There  is 
something  subtle  and  plausible  in  the  "  scale," 
with  its  apparently  humane  fall  of  duty  to  meet  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  corn,  which  recommends  it  to 
weak  minds;  and  then  it  assumes  the  character  of 
"  protection,"  so  captivating  to  the  ignorant !  The 
clever  monopolist  who  first  christened  the  Corn 
Law  with  the  name  of  protection,  added  several 
years  to  its  life.  One-half  the  labours  of  the  League 
has  been  expended  in  proving  to  the  consumers 
that  the  "  scale  "  is  really  a  bread  tax.  That  once 
accomplished,  half  our  work  was  done.  The  na- 
tional conscience  revolts  at  the  idea  of  levying  a 
tax  upon  the  first  necessary  of  existence.  The  iu- 
stinct  of  justice  calls  out  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  try  any  and  every  other  source  of 
revenue — to  tax  easy  arm-chairs,  great-coats,  opera- 
glasses,  or  whatever  he  likes,  so  that  he  keeps  his 
fiscal  hand  off  the  people's  bread.    The  men  who 

I  invented  the  "  scale "  understood  this,  and  they 
enacted  the  last,  and  only  Corn  Law,  which  this 
country  will  ever  tolerate.  The  protectionists  were 
right  in  1811  when  they  denounced  a  fixed  duty  as 
indefensible,  and  repudiated  it  as  the  certain  pre- 

1  lude  to  total  abolition.  "  The  fact  is,"  said  the 
Quarterly,  in  June,  1841,  "  that  neither  Lord  John 
Russell,  nor  Mr.  McCulloch,  nor  any  one  else, 
contemplates  for  a  moment  the  maintenance 
of  a  fixed  duty;  and  the  proposition  is  therefore 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  u-iched  and  dilutive 
fraud."  We  all  remember  the  exclamation  of  Lord 
Winchelsea,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  83.  fixed 
duty,  "  For  God's  sake  don't  tax  the  people's  bread!" 
— a  sentiment  loudly  cheered  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  re-echoed  from  many  a  hustings  at  the  general 
election  of  1841. 

Well,  after  all,  we  are  still  told  by  parties  from 
whom  we  should  have  hoped  better  things,  that  a 
fixed  duty  would  have  been  the  proper  settlement  of 
the  question — that  it  was  want  of  statesmanship 
that  prevented  such  an  adjustment,  which  would 
have  been  highly  satisfactory  to  the  leading  mercan- 
tile interests,  &o.  &c.    These  pleaders  for  a  fixed 

,  duty  forget  to  give  us  the'  arguments  by  which  it 
is  to  be  sustained, — a  task  which  they  hindly  leave 
to  the  Minister  who  is  to  form  a  bread  tax  adminis- 
tration. Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  the  three  ablest  statesmen  of 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  6,  1846. 


the  day,  decline  the  undertaking.  They  know  that 
in  the  present  enlightened  state  of  public  opinion, 
and  with  .the  national  interests  concentrated  upon 
the  question,  it  would  be  impossible  to  defend  in  ar- 
gument the  proposition  of  a  fixed  duty.  They  know 
that  the  subject  has  been  so  discussed,  siflod,  and  ex- 
posed in  all  its  bearings,  that  it  could  not  be  evaded, 
or  put  upon  any  other  than  the  broad  issue  of  jus- 
tice to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  know 
that  not  only  the  intellectual  conviction  of  the 
country,  but  its  moral  sentiment,  and  religious  feel- 
ings, are  against  any  tax  upon  bread ;  and,  even  if 
their  own  minds  were  not  made  up  to  the  impolicy 
of  a  fixed  duty,  they  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  statesmen  if  they  attempted  to  enforce  any 
fiscal  arrangement  of  the  kind  against  the  will  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people. 

We  know  not  whether  a  serious  attempt  will  be 
made  to  perpetuate  a  duty  on  corn.  If  so,  we 
should  like  to  see  the  arguments  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Sir  James  Graham,  upon  the  working  men's 
case,  answered  by  the  noble  lords  who  support  the 
amendment  in  committee.  They  must  be  prepared 
to  disprove  the  proposition  that  the  wages  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  vary,  as  a  rule,  inversely 
with  the  price  of  bread  ;  that  when  corn  is  mode- 
rate in  price,  the  demand  for  1  abour  increases,  and 
wages  rise  ;  and  that  when  corn  is  excessively  dear 
wages  decline,  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  em- 
ployment of  labourers.  They  must  also  be  able  to 
disprove  the  Prime  Minister's  assertion,  that  the 
wages  in  the  agricultural  districts  do  not  advance 
in  the  same  proportion  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
bread.  They  must  likewise  be  ready  to  discuss  mi- 
nutely that  vital  question  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
working  people,  of  the  beaiing  upon  their  incomes 
of  a  tax  upon  bread,  which  forms  so  dispropor. 
tiouate  an  item  in  their  expenditure  as  compared 
with  the  easier  classes  of  society — a  question,  by  the 
way,  most  fearlessly  analysed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
one  of  his  ablest  speeches. 

Let  noble  lords,  before  they  commit  themselves 
to  a  fixed  duty,  be  prepared  to  meet  these  argu- 
ments ;  for  they  may  be  assured  that  from  the  mo- 
ment the  "  scale  "  is  abandoned,  and  a  permanent 
tax  is  substituted  for  it,  the  whole  controversy  will 
be  narrowed  to  a  very  small  compass,  and  that  it  will 
turn  mainly  upon  the  in  terests  of  the  working  millions. 
We  should  be  very  sorry,  for  many  reasons,  to  see  the 
question  referred  back  to  the  country,  by  an  adverse 
vote  in  committee  ;  sorry  for  the  lords  themselves — 
for  the  interests  of  commerce,  which  would  be  tem- 
porarily suspended,  and  for  the  inconvenience  to 
the  business  before  Parliament.  But  we  should  not 
dread  the  result,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  Free 
Trade  were  concerned  ;  for  a  more  hopeless  contest 
for  our  adversaries  we  could  not  desire  than  that,  in 
which  would  be  arrayed  on  one  side  the  landed 
aristocracy,  on  the  other  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  the  question  at  issue  to  be,  whether,  in 
spite  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  tax 
should  be  imposed,  at  the  instance  of  a  few  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  upon  the  food  of  an  entire 
nation.  We  reiterate  the  opinion  we  expressed  in 
our  last,  that  a  majoz-ity  of  the  peers  will  see  the 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  attempting  any  mutilation 
of  the  Government  measure. 


THE  "TALENTED"  GENTLEMEN  BELOW 
THE  GANGWAY. 
Notwithstanding  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  de- 
lighted satisfaction  with  which  we  view  the  triumph 
of  last  week,  we  must  confess  that  certain  incidents 
of  that  ever-memorable  passage  in  our  Parliamen- 
tary history  have  occasioned  us  considerable  unea- 
siness.  The  Corn  Law  is  as  good  as  gone,  despite 
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Lord  Stanley's  brilliant  and  vigorous  advocacy  of 
protection  iu  its  integrity,  and  Lord  Brougham's 
neither  brilliant  nor  vigorous  championship  of  com- 
mercial freedom  ;  but  we  cannot  conceal  from  our- 
selves that  other  perils  yet  beset  the  state.  We  aro 
afraid  that  both  these  noble  lords  have  but  too 
effectually  contributed — we  must  do  them  thejustice 
to  believe,  without  nu dice  prepense — to  burden  the 
country  with  a  new  grisvance,  only  second  in  op- 
pressiveness and  powers  for  mischief  to  the  sliding 
scale  itself.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they 
really  meaut  any  harm  by  their  high-flown  pane- 
gyrics on  the  "  talent  "  with  which  the  flag  of  pro- 
tection has  been  hoisted  in  a  certain  well-known 
quarter  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  they  should 
have  reflected  on  the  responsibilities  that  attach  to 
the  lightest  words  of  genius.  They  should  have  re- 
memembercd  that  irony  is  sometimes  apt  to  be 
taken  au  serieux.  For  our  own  part,  we  much  fear 
that  the  gentlemen  below  the  gangway  will  swallow 
the  compliment  which  these  eminent  critical  autho- 
rities have  so  indiscreetly  paid  to  their  recently  de- 
veloped oratorical  abilities,  and  that  the  stimulant 
thus  administered  may  prove  of  disastrous  potency 
in  eliciting  future  exhibitions  of  that  peculiar 
description  of  mental  accomplishment.  Once 
let  it  be  imagined,  that  the  juvenile  states- 
men, who  have  been  "  put  up,"  or  have  put 
themselves  up,  during  the  dreary  discussion  of  the 
past  months,  to  gain  time  by  their  unconscionable 
length  of  dull  speechification,  S  e  to  regard  them- 
selves as  regularly  enrolled  among  the  talking  men 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  a  grateful  and 
admiring  public  will  no  longer  be  satisfied  to  accept 
their  silent  services — and  all  we  can  say  is,  Heaven 
help  the  country,  and  the  men  who  do  the  country's 
business  ! 

As  it  really  is  not  desirable  that  the  sort  of  in- 
fliction which  Parliament  and  the  public  have  lately 
had  to  endure  should  be  drawn  into  a  precedent, 
and  made  a  permanent  accompaniment  of  British 
legislation,  we  are  anxious  to  apply  what  corrective 
we  can  to  the  unthinking  and  ill-judged  eulogies 
passed  by  Lords  Stanley  and  Brougham  on  an 
oratorical  "  talent,"  any  further  displays  of  which 
must  be  deprecated  by  every  patriotic  mind.  We 
beg,  therefore,  to  assure  the  gifted  and  "  talented  " 
gentlemen  under  the  gangway,  that  the  country,  so 
far  from  being  rapt  in  admiration  of  their  Parlia- 
mentary and  statesmanlike  abilities,  is,  to  this  hour, 
in  peaceful  ignorance  of  the  precise  nature  of  those 
phenomena  which  have  called  forth  the  Stanley  and 
Brougham  panegyrics.  Their  speeches  remain, 
and  are  lik|ly  to  remain  to  the  end  of  time,  unread. 
The  world  knows  nothing  of  the  protectionist  oratory 
of  the  year  1846,  except  that  it  has  abstracted 
a  certain  number  of  hours,  days,  and  weeks 
from  the  working  portion  of  the  Parliamentary 
year.  Even  the  Dryasdusts  of  other  genera- 
tions, who  shall  busy  themselves  with  compiling 
English  history  out  of  Hansard,  will  take  to 
skipping  when  thoy  come  to  that  volume.  We  may 
add,  in  general,  that  the  description  of  talent  for 
which  the  gentlemen  in  question  have  obtained  so 
melancholy  a  notoriety,  is  decidedly  at  a  discount. 
We  are  living  just  in  those  times  in  which  the 
mere  mechanical  faculty  of  word-stringing,  ir- 
respectively of  truth  and  soundness  of  principles, 
accuracy  of  facts,  and  cohesiveness  of  logic,  is  least 
respectable  iu  the  eyes  of  a  busy  and  earnest 
people. 

After  all,  this  "talent"  is  a  very  sorry  sort  of» 
thing.  Whether  we  take  the  test  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion, or  of  exchangeable  utility,  nothing  can  well 
be  cheaper.  Any  Harrow  or  Eton  boy  could  talk 
prose  by  the  hour,  with  a3  few  offences  against 
Liudley  Murray  as  Mr.  Newdegate  is  in  the  habit 
of  committing.   Any  Newmarket  man — only  cram 
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him  well— would  make  as  good  a  show  with  his 
facts  and  figures,  as  the  nohle  head  of  the  protec- 
tionist Government  that  is  to  be — or  that  was  to 
have  been — and  vindicate  for  himself  a  proud  in- 
tellectual equality  with  the  statesmen  of  stable 
mind,  who 

"  Of  bete,  not  taxes,  learnedly  debate, 

And  guide,  with  eqnnl  reins,  a  steed  or  state." 

And  we  enn  assure  Mr.  D'Israeli  that  it  does  not 
need  his  order  of  genius  to  make  a  bad  logician 
and  a  bungling  statistician.  The  compariso?i  will, 
we  fear,  be  disagreeable  totho  accomplished  author 
of  "  Coningsby,"  but  truth  compels  us  to  say,  that 
Mr.  G.  P.  II.  James — if  we  may  judge  from  his 
superlatively  silly  displays  before  the  Kentish 
squires— might  qualify  himself  for  all  the  duties  of 
the  philosopher  in  ordinary  to  the  landlords,  with 
no  greater  amount  of  mental  labour  than  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  expending  on  his  familiar  trimestrial 
task  of  writing  an  historical  romance  in  three 
volumes  post  octavo. 

The  fact  is,  these  men's  "  talent  "  is  infinitely  in- 
debted to  their  destitution  of  all  useful  political 
knowledge.  Their  ignorance  is  a  marvellous  help 
to  their  loquacity.  A  certain  vivacious  garrulity  is 
the  privilege  of  political  youth  and  inexperience. 
There  are  advantages  in  coming  new  to  a  subject. 
Our  statesmen  below  the  gangway  have  found  talk- 
ing easy,  simply  because  they  had  not  tho  remotest 
conception  that  the  whole  question  had  been  settled 
long  ago.  It  would  have  been  a  sad  damper  to 
their  eloquence  to  have  known,  that  the  controversy 
which  they  fancied  was  just  beginning,  was,  in  fact, 
just  finished.  Most  conveniently  for  themselves, 
they  have  commenced  their  political  education  too 
late  in  life  to  be  aware,  that  what  is  new  to  them  is 
old  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world — that  the  sophisms 
which  they  think  philosophy,  are  merely  effete  ab- 
surdities which  people  are  tired  even  of  laughing  at 
— that,  Adam  Smith,  and  the  League,  and  public 
opinion,  and  thirty  years'  experience,  have  already 
brought  the  matter  to  a  point  at  which  nothing 
more  remains  to  be  done  than  to  clothe  a  foregone 
conclusion  in  statutory  form.  When  our  elderly 
young  gentlemen  attain — if  they  ever  do  attain — to 
years  of  political  discretion,  they  will  look  back 
•with  amazement  on  the  exhibitions  of  pert  and 
presumptuous  nescience  which  signalised  their  Par- 
liamentary boyhood. 


ONE  GLANCE  MORE  AT  THE  DEBATE. 
The  transcendent  importance  of  the  event  which 
we  had  last  week  the  satisfaction  of  recording— pre- 
saging, as  it  does,  the  early  and  final  consumma- 
tion of  our  labours — will  probably  be  felt  to  de- 
tract materially  from  the  interest  that  would  other- 
wise attach  to  the  three  nights'  preliminary  debate; 
and  our  readers  perhaps  may  be  little  disposed  to 
accompany  us  in  any  retrospect  of  Parliamentary 
speeches,  however  excellent  and  valuable  in  them- 
selves, at  a  time  when  words  are  so  soon  to  he  ex- 
changed for  deeds,  and  all  speeches  and  speaking 
are  about  to  merge  in  one  great  fact.  Still,  we 
must  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  two  principal 
speeches  of  the  closing  night  of  the  discussion — 
those  of  Earl  Grey  and  Earl  Dalhousie.  Of  their 
very  remarkable  ability  we  need  not  say  much; — 
that  which  especially  strikes  us  is  their  happy  prac- 
tical adaptation  to  the  very  useful  purpose  of  re- 
conciling the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  in  particular  of  the  agriculturists,  to  the  ap- 
proaching legislative  change.  The  noble  lords 
whom  we  have  named  stamp  that  change,  by  anti- 
cipation, with  the  characters  of  permanence  and  le- 
gitimacy. They  show  at  once  its  inevitableness 
and  its  beneficence;  and  thus  extinguish  in  the 
mind  of  every  intelligent  agriculturist  not  merely 
Jhe  hope,  but  even  the  desire,  of  that  most  desperate 
of  all  impossibilities — the  resuscitation,  in  some  re- 
mote and  unknown  futurity,  of  a  dead  and  buried 
Corn  Law. 

Nothing  could  he  more  effective  than  Earl  Grey's 
exposition,  towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  of  tho 
true  character  of  that  public  opinion  to  which  the 
Upper  House  is  about  to  give  legislative  sanction 


and  embodiment.  The  noble  lord  showed,  with 
admirable  force  and  clearness,  that  the  present 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  possesses, 
in  an  almost  unexampled  degree,  those  attributes 
of  fixity  and  deliberateness,  in  which  even  Lord 
Stanley  recognises  a  moral  authority,  that  slates- 
men  and  Parliaments  must  bow  to.  It  has  nothing 
hasty  or  passionate  about  it.  It  is  rooted  in 
science,  and  has  grown  with  experience.  It  lias 
grown  slowly,  too;  yet  with  a  steadiness  that  has 
been  without  reaction — almost  without  intermission. 
Eighty  years  ago,  Adam  Smith  convinced  the 
philosophers,  and  the  philosophic  statesmen,  of  tho 
wisdom  and  justice  of  freeing  commerce  from 
artificial  restrictions.  After  a  while,  convictions 
began  to  reach  the  practical  statesmen,  who,  at  first 
cautiously  and  timidly,  yet  with  an  ever-increasing 
clearness  and  confidence,  announced  the  maxims 
of  commercial  wisdom,  and  applied  them  to 
the  current  exigencies  of  commerce  and  the  state. 
From  year  to  year  the  process  went  one — experi- 
ments provoking  discussion,  and  discussion  justify- 
ing and  inviting  experiment — the  sphere  of  conver- 
sion gradually  widening,  and  embracing  new  classes 
of  the  community.  Of  late,  the  work  has  advanced 
with  immensely  accelerated  speed.  National  dis- 
tress and  fiscal  impoverishment  necessitated  a  more 
earnest,  a  more  comprehensive,  and  a  more  thorough 
going  investigation  of  the  sources  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Agitation  popularised  philosophy,  and 
brought  home  to  the  many  the  convictions  which 
individual  research  had  imparted  to  the  few;  until, 
at  length,  disowned  alike  by  official  intelligence 
and  by  public  opinion  and  morality,  the  vicious 
system  of  protection  had  nothing  to  stand  ou  but 
the  bare  fact  of  possession,  and  the  merest  touch 
was  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  the  ground.  A  public 
opinion  that  can  give  such  an  account  of  itself  as 
this,  is  palpably  irresistible  and  irreversible.  It 
must  have  its  way — and  what  it  does  is  done  once 
for  all. 

Lord  Dalhousie's  argument  takes  us,  by  a  some- 
what different  route,  to  tho  same  practical  conclu- 
sion. This  public  opinion  is  irresistible,  not 
merely  in  its  force  and  universality,  but  in 
its  truth.  Free  Trade  ideas  rest  ou  "  the  au- 
thority of  facts."  They  have  on  their  side  "  the 
history  of  the  commerce  of  this  country"  — 
and,  "  more  especially,  the  commercial  history  of 
the  last  thirty  years — above  all,  that  history  since 
the  adoption  of  the  tariff  of  1842."  Never  was  a 
principle  subjected  to  a  greater  number  and  variety 
of  experimental  tests,  or  verified  by  a  more  copious 
and  demonstrative  induction.  Take  the  woollen 
trade,  or  the  cotton  trade,  or  the  linen  trade,  or  the 
silk  trade,  or  the  iron  trade,  or  the  shipping  and 
timber  trade — they  all  tell  the  same  tale  ; — "  not 
only  have  they  not  flourished  by  reason  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection,  but  they  have  flourished  as  that 
protection  has  been  removed — nay,  more,  they 
have  flourished  still  more  in  proportion  as  the 
protection  has  been  withdrawn."  "VVe  abstain 
from  the  superfluous  task  of  following  the 
noble  lord  through  the  details  of  fact  and  argu- 
ment, with  which  he  so  amply  elucidated  this  now 
familiar  truth.  His  speech  will  already  have  been 
read  far  and  wide  through  the  country,  and  have 
produced  its  natural  effect  on  those  who  conceive 
themselves  more  immediately  interested  in  the 
great  legislative  act  now  on  the  verge  of  completion 
— convincing  every  agriculturist,  who  has  a  mind 
susceptible  of  conviction,  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
reason  for  a  "  panic ; "  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared 
from  any  "  inundation "  that  lies  within  the 
bounds  of  physical  and  commercial  possibility ; 
that  agricultural  industry  must  be  prosperous 
in  a  country  which  commands  the  largest 
capital,  the  best  labour,  and  the  best  market 
in  the  world ;  and  that,  of  all  delusions,  tho  ab- 
surdest  is  that  of  fancying  that  land  and  its  produce 
can  lose  their  intrinsic  value  in  a  country  that  has 
added  one  hundred  thousand  to  its  population, 
during  the  four  months  that  we  have  been  discus- 
sing the  safety  and  desirableness  of  lotting  in  more 
food. 

It  is,  on  every  ground,  highly  satisfactory,  that 


the  moral  effect  of  the  division  of  last  week  has 
been  sustained  and  enhanced  by  expositions  so 
clear  and  decisive  of  the  inevitableness  and 
the  beneficence  of  the  legislative  revolution  now 
on  the  point  of  consummation.  The  agricul- 
turists me  plainly  given  to  understand,  that 
it  is  not  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Lord  John  Russell,  or 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  tho  House  of  Lords,  that 
repeal  tho  landlords'  Corn  Law — but  the  irresistible 
course  of  opinion,  events,  and  national  experience. 
And  they  will,  we  doubt  not,  cheerfully  accept  a 
necessity  which  is  as  benign  as  it  is  irreversible, 
and  place  themselves  in  intelligent  harmony  with 
the  new  and  improved  conditions  of  their  lot  as  a 
section  of  the  great  industrial  community  of  En- 
glishmen. 


THE  SUGAR  DUTIES. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Milner  Gibson 
has  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  immediate  abo- 
lition of  all  discriminating  duties  on  sugar.  Such 
a  measure  is  the  natural  complement  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws ;  and  the  failure  of  the  sugar 
crops  in  the  British  West  Indian  Islands  renders 
tho  necessity  for  enlarging  the  field  of  supply  so 
obvious,  that  we  cannot  guess  by  what  arguments 
the  proposal  can  be  resisted,  We  prefer  Mr.  Gib- 
son's form  of  motion  to  that  of  Lord  John  Russell ; 
the  latter  proposes — first,  to  equalise  the  duty  on 
slave  and  free  labour  sugar ;  and,  if  successful  in 
that  step,  then  to  provide  for  the  prospective  aboli- 
tion of  the  distinctive  duties  between  foreign  and  co- 
lonial sugar.  The  noble  member  for  London 
divides  into  two  measures  that  which  the  honour- 
able member  for  Manchester  proposes  to  eflect  by 
one;  and  he  unnecessarily  introduces  an  incidental! 
discussion  on  slavery,  not  likely  to  prove  interesting 
to  the  house  or  profitable  to  the  nation.  In  fact 
the  distinction  between  slave  and  free  labour  sugar 
is  a  piece  of  such  patent  hypocrisy  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  attempt  its  exposure;  but  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  a  sham  battle  on  this  point  may 
divert  attention  from  the  insidious  attempt  to  con- 
tinue protection  to  a  petted  branch  of  colonial  pro- 
duce for  some  time  longer.  Mr.  Gibson  fairly 
meets  the  real  evil,  Monopoly,  for  the  overthrow  of 
that  will  bring  down  hypocrisy  in  its  fall.  Ho  as- 
sails the  key  of  the  enemy's  position,  for  when  that 
is  taken,  all  other  points  will  be  abandoned;  while 
Lord  John  Russell  wastes  time  and  force  in  a  strong 
demonstration  against  an  untenable  outpost. 

The  West  Indian  interest,  as  it  is  called,  has 
sought  strange  alliances  in  its  decadence ;  it  has 
even  sought  the  favour  of  the  great  object  of  its 
former  vituperation,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  But 
when  everybody  knows  that  the  cry  against  the 
use  of  slave  produce  is  the  veriest  sham  that  was 
ever  used  to  delude  a  people,  why  should  we  assail 
the  pretext  rather  than  the  principle  which  that 
pretext  has  been  assumed  to  hide?  Lord  John 
Russell  gives  to  this  hollow  pretence  a  factitious 
importance  by  making  it  the  subject  of  a  substantive 
motion;  but  it  is  merely  extraneous  matter  which 
has  erept  into  the  discussion  between  Free  Trade 
and  protection  to  divert  attention  from  the  real 
issue.  Mr.  Gibson  has  acted  with  his  usual  manli- 
ness in  passing  over  this  hollow  pretence  altogether, 
and  proposing  a  motion  which  will  raise  a  debate 
on  what  alone  is  the  true  question  to  be  decided. 
The  League  has  taken  the  same  position  with  re- 
gard to  sugar  which  it  originally  took  respecting 
corn ;  it  never  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
lative merits  of  a  sliding  scale  or  a  fixed  duty,  be- 
cause it  protested  against  all  forms  of  protection ; 
and  it  will  not  tolerate  any  discriminating  duties  on 
the  import  of  sugar,  whether  the  protection  be  com- 
plicated by  a  hypocritical  distinction  between  free 
labour  and  slave  produce,  or  whether  tho  differential 
duties  stand  in  the  simple  nakedness  of  protection. 


A  (inrAT  Fact.— On  the  7th  nit.,  at  Furness,  Derby- 
shire, a  respectable  farmer  of  that  place  summoned  a  few 
of  his  neighbours  to  witness  the  christening  and  turning 
out  to  grass  of  three  heifers,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of 
Cobden,  Bright,  and  Wilson,  amid  the  applause  and  appro- 
bation of  his  surrounding  friends  and  servants.  We  live  to 
improve, — jVuncliester  G'««re/i<iK. 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  FREE  TRADE   MIRROR    OF  PARLIAMENT  FOR  TUB 
SESSION  OF  1846. 

Twentieth  Week,  ending  Saturday,  June  6. 

While  the  news  of  the  greot  -victory  achieved  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  Friday  morning,  on  the  second  rending  of  the 
Cora  Law  Repeal  Bill,  was  yet  booming  in  the  public  eart 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  making  a  significant 
commentary  on  the  Richmond-Bentinck  predictions  and 
affirmations.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  business  to  inquire 
where  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Goulburn  have  found  their 
diminution-of-duty  principles.  It  may  be  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  have  reformed  the  tariff  in  1842,  if  no  such 
document  had  been  in  existence  as  Mr.  Hume's  Import 
Duties  Committee  Report,  drawn  up  in  1840.  And  it  may 
be  that  Mr.  Goulburn  would  have  made  precisely  the  same 
financial  statement  he  did  on  last  Friday,  drawn  solely  from 
the  results  of  the  reform  of  the  tariff  iu  1842,  even  if  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  had  not  been  in  existence,  or  a 
fixed  duty  had  never  been  proposed.  These  things  are  at 
once  possible  and  improbable — but  we  take  no  note  of  them. 
"We  have  only  to  deal  with  facts ;  and  the  one  great  fact  is 
before  us,  that  Mr.  Goulburn,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  in  the  performance  of  the  important  annual  duty 
of  opening  the  Budget,  did,  on  last  Friday  afternoon,  make 
a  most  gratifying  and  cheering  Free  Trade  speech  ;  and  yet 
the  name  of  this  same  Mr.  Goulburn  has  been,  in  by -past 
years,  associated  with  ideas  of  monopoly  and  exclusiveness. 
It  is  honourable  to  individuals  to  see  them,  in  their  old  age, 
yielding  to  the  demonstrations  of  fact  and  experience ;  and 
it;  must  afford  a  thoughtful  and  a  grateful  pleasure  to 
all  thinking  minds  to  see  how  strongly  as  well  as  steadily 
public  opinion  sweeps  onwards. 

The  contents  of  the  "  Budget"  had  all  been  anticipated  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  developed  his  Corn  and  Customs' 
scheme,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  We  knew, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  reductions  of  duties  which  had 
taken  place  last  year,  there  was  a  large  surplus  of  revenue 
over  income.  We  also  knew  that  in  consequence  of  the 
great  reductions  proposed  during  the  present  year,  as  well  as 
the  contemplated  increase  in  the  7army,  navy,  and  so  forth, 
any  anticipated  surplus  for  the  ensuing  year  would  be  very 
small.  So  far  there  was  but  little  novelty  in  the  financial 
statement  which  Mr.  Goulburn  made.  But  his  review  of 
the  results  of  the  financial  policy  commenced  in  1842  was 
exceedingly  interesting;  and  though  this  led  him  into  some 
laudation  of  the  existing  government,  and,  by  consequence, 
into  a  depreciation,  rather  insinuated  than  asserted,  of  its 
predecessors,  we  pass  all  by,  for  the  sake  of  the  results.  It 
h*3  been  supposed  that,  in  thus  bringing  under  review  the 
whole  commercial  policy  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Goulburn 
was  acting  on  the  premonitory  intimation  of  "  Give  an 
account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer 
steward.''  That  may  be  so,  but  the  effect  of  the  exposition 
has  been  to  raise  a  strong  feeling  of  regret  in  the  commercial 
world,  that  such  excellent "  men  of  business,"  and  first-rate 
financiers,  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  contemplating 
retirement  from  the  responsibilities  of  office.  » 

It  will  be  recollected  that  after  the  division  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  on  Friday  morning,  the  House  of 
Lords  adjourned  for  the  Whitsuntide  holidays.  But  the 
House  of  Commons  met  on  Friday  evening,  the  chief  busi- 
ness being  the  financial  statement.  The  house  having  gone 
into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  his  annual 
financial  statement.  He  was  anxious  to  do  so  before  the 
house  separated  for  the  holidays,  in  order  that  during  the 
approaching  leisure  there  might  be  time  for  considering  the 
one  general  view  he  now  presented.  It  would  show  how 
successful  has  been  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  dispel  any  apprehensions  of  difficulty  which  might  re- 
main as  to  the  effects  of  reduction  of  duties. 

The  first  point  was  that  of  income  and  expenditure.  Last 
year,  a  revenue  of  49,702,000/.  had  been  anticipated  ;  the 
actual  amount  which  had  been  received  was  51,200,000/.,  in  - 
dependently of  the  China  money.  This  great  increase  in 
the  revenue  of  last  year  was  a  striking  evidence  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  a  reduction  of  duties.  A  great  diminution 
had  been  accomplished  during  last  year,  yet  the  Customs, 
the  Excise,  the  Stamps,  and  the  Post-oifice  all  exhibited  a 
large  increase,  beyond  the  anticipated  receipts ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  loss  to  the  revenue  from  the  reductions, 
there  was  a  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure  of  no  less 
than  2,300,000/.  This  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  resources  of  the  country ;  for  the  only  import- 
ant branch  of  income  which  had  declined  was  the  property 
and  income  tax,  the  slight  falling  off  in  which  had  been 
caused  by  repayments. 

Notwithstanding  the  additional  great  reduction  of  duties 
proposed  during  the  present  year,  the  experience  of  the  past 
enabled  him  with  confidence  to  anticipate  the  future.  The 
results  of  their  previous  reductions  taught  him  that  he 
might  take  the  anticipated  loss  in  the  Customs  at  two-fifths 
of  the  duties  to  be  repealed,  and  set  down  the  amount  to  be 
received  from  that  source  at  10,300,000/.  But  as,  notwith- 
standing the  uncertainty  caused  by  the  delay  of  the  Govern- 
ment measures,  there  was  every  indication  of  continued  pros- 
perity, and  the  reports  from  the  revenue  officers  at  all  the  out- 
ports  were  very  satisfactory,  he  would  advance  his  estimate, 
»nd  set  down  his  expected  revenue  from  the  Customs  during 
the  next  year  at  1 9,500,000/.  It  was  to  be  borne  in  recollection 
that  though  the  measures  of  the  Government  were  not  yet 
passed  into  law,  the  reduction  of  duties  was  in  actual  opera- 
tion, under  the  Treasury  order.  In  the  Excise  a  very  large 
reduction  had  also  taken  place  during  last  year,  yet  the 
rerenne  from  it  fell  short  only  by  100,000/.  "from  what  it 
was  when  the  auction,  glass,  and  other  duties  were  in  full 
operation.  He  would  take  the  excise  at  13,400,000/. ;  the 
stamps  at  7,400,000/. ;  the  property  tax  at  5,100,000/. ;  the 
post  office  at  850,000/.,  which  with  other  items,  and  700,000/. 


of  China  money,  will  render  the  anticipated  income  for  the 
ensuing  year  01  ,(100,000/.  The  expenditure,  if  taken  at  the 
same  amount  as  last  year,  would  be  49,400,000/.,  which 
would  lea\  e  a  surplus  upon  the  year  of  2,200,000/. — a  sum 
nearly  as  large  as  the  surplus  of  last  yeur,  notwithstanding 
the  great  reductions  which  have  been  made.  But  the  ex- 
penditure for  next  year  is  considerably  increased.  Our 
public  establishments  were  increased,  which  would  nearly 
absorb  the  surplus.  The  army  and  navy  are  augmented,  the 
specific  additional  charges  for  which  he  stated,  which,  with 
other  extra  expenses,  Will  reduce  the  2,200,000/.  to  776,000/., 
the  main  portion  of  which  will  be  derived  from  the  700,000/. 
of  China  money. 

The  system  which  had  brought  about  our  present  finan- 
cial prosperity  was  begun  in  1842,  soon  after  the  present 
Government  entered  on  office.  Previously  there  h?d  been  a 
great  deficiency,  which  had  been  attempted  to  be  supplied 
by  increased  taxation.  This  having  failed,  resort  was  had 
to  a  revision  of  our  prohibitory  and  protective  duties,  mid 
the  result  was  striking.  In  1842  the  balances  iu  the  Ex- 
chequer were  only  three  millions.  In  1846  they  amounted 
to  eight  millions,  the  specific  increase  during  these  four  years 
being  4,798,000/.  Then,  during  these  four  years,  there  had 
been  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
funded  and  unfunded  debt.  The  total  amount  of  these  two 
descriptions  of  debt,  the  funded  and  unfunded,  in  1842  was 
792,209,000/.  In  1846  it  was  only  780,110,000/.,  being  a  re- 
duction in  the  capital  of  the  debt  of  seven  millions  and  n. 
half  sterling.  The  deficiency  bills  have  also  been  reduced 
by  4,133,300/.  In  addition  to  these  tvro  sums,  by  which  the 
capital  of  the  debt  has  been  reduced  by  eleven  millions,  the 
interest  and  charge  for  the  debt  had  been  abated  by  the  an- 
nual sum  of  800,000?.,  theamount  in  1842  being29,097,000/., 
and  in  1846  28,129,000/. ;  while  another  prospective  reduc- 
tion has  been  effected  of  620,000/.,  which  is  to  come  into 
operation  in  1854,  making  the  total  annual  reduction  thus 
amounting  to  1,000,000/.  Exclusive  of  the  prospective  re- 
duction, it  might  be  alleged  that  the  China  money  had 
mainly  assisted  them  to  accomplish  these  results.  The 
amount  thus  received  had  been  3,323,000/.,  from  which  had 
to  be  deducted  the  expense  of  the  war,  2,050,000/.,  and  the 
opium  compensation,  .1,270,000/.,  leaving  only  a  sum  of 
3,000/.  actually  available  from  this  source  in  aid  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. But  the  benefit  derived  from  reduction  of  taxation 
was  not  to  be  measured  by  the  mere  amount  of  the  duties 
reduced.  Since  1842  the  present  Government  have  im- 
posed the  Property  and  Income-tax,  which,  with  some  small 
Excise  duties,  makes  an  annual  amount  of  taxation  imposed 
of  5,600,000/.  But  during  the  last  four  years  Customs  and 
Excise  duties  have  been  remitted  to  the  extent  of  8,206,000/., 
which  leaves  a  balance  of  taxation  reduced  of  no  less  than 
2,582,000/.  It  might  be  said  that  good  harvests  had  brought 
about  the  present  favourable  condition  of  the  people.  He 
did  not  undervalue  the  beneficial  influence  of  good  harvests. 
But  to  the  commercial  and  financial  policy  pursued  by  the 
Government,  he  contended,  ought  to  be  mainly  attributed 
the  present  aspect  of  the  country.  Reduction  of  duties  and 
increased  consumption,  improved  the  revenue,  diffused  com- 
fort, and  extended  trade,  the  effects  of  which  were  displayed 
in  increased  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  the  diminution  of 
crime,  the  diffusion  of  education  and  of  religious  instruction. 
Instead  of  building  fifty  churches  during  a  century,  we  built 
fifty  in  a  year.  These  results  were  obtained  without  any 
derangement  of  any  great  national  interest,  but  by  proceed- 
ing gradually.  He  hoped  we  would  go  on  as  we  had  begun, 
and  cautiously  and  gradually  diminish  the  burdens  of  the 
people. 

Several  speakers  criticised  the  statements  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  especially  Lord  George  Bentinck 
and  Mr.  Hudson,  who  vainly  attempted  to  throw  discredit 
upon  them.  But  it  was  of  no  use — there  the  facts  were, 
without  gainsay  or  contradiction. 

The  House  of  Commons  adjourned  from  Friday  till 
Friday;  but  the  House  of  Lords  resumed  its  sittings  on 
Thursday. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  their  sittings  were  resumed  after 
the  recess,  on  Thursday.  Lord  Stanley  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Canadian  Address,  which  afforded  Lord  Dalhousie 
an  opportunity  of  refuting  the  absurd  calumny  that  he  had 
knowingly  misrepresented  the  sentiments  of  the  Canadian 
legislature.  Lord  Stanley  gave  notice  of  hjs  intention  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  house  to  this  address,  which, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  the  next  packet  will  show  to  be 
a  matter  wholly  unimportant. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Customs'  Duties  Bill  was  then 
moved  by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  who  admitted  that  the 
measure  was  not  a  perfect  scheme  of  Free  Trade,  but  such 
an  approximation  towards  it  as  considerations  of  revenue 
and  of  existing  interests  enabled  them  to  make.  At  the 
same  time,  he  said  the  Government  were  fully  convinced  of 
the  unsoundness  of  the  principle  of  protection.  The  pre- 
sent bill,  as  our  readers  may  recollect,  proposes  the  abolition, 
or  the  considerable  reduction,  of  the  duties  on  linen,  cotton, 
woollen,  silk,  and  metallic  manufactures,  on  butter  and 
cheese,  on  spirits  and  timber,  and  so  forth. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  entered  his  usual  protest,  and 
made  his  usual  amendment,  hut  did  not  divide  the  house. 
He  is,  however,  going  into  committee  on  the  bill,  to  raise 
the  silk  question,  by  moving  that  the  Spitalfields'  weavers  be 
heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  against  the  proposed  bill  for 
lowering  the  silk  duties. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  deplored  the  removal  of  protection 
from  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland.  Lord  Ashburton  traced 
our  periods  of  stagnation  to  the  Currency  Bill  of  1819,  and 
said  that  trade  and  commerce  could  never  be  secure,  so  long 
as  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  every  new  crotchet  in  the  head 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Earl  Grey  spoke  a  few  sensible  words 
for  Free  Trade,  of  which  the  bill  was  an  instalment ;  and 
Lord  Monteagle  took  a  similar  view,  and  refreshed  the 
memory  of  Lord  Ashburton,  by  quoting  from  the  celebrated 
petition  of  the  city  of  London,  in  favour  of  Free  Trade^ 
which,  in  1820,  was  presented  by  a  Mr.  T.  Baring,  who  sup- 
ported the  petition  with  a  speech  !  It  was  evident  that  Lord 
Ashburton  did  not  relish  the  reminiscence. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  their  lordships  rising  in 
time  for  dinner. 


DEBATE  ON  THE  SECOND   READING  IN 
THE  LORDS'. 
We  here  present  the  reader  with  a  full  report  of  thref 
speeches  for  which  we  could  not  find  room  in  our  number  of 
last  week : 

SPEECH  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNK. 

The  Marquis  of  LANS  DOWN  H  and  the  Earl  of  EG  UN- 
TON  rose  together;  hut  the  calls  for  the  former  prevailing, 
the  noble  earl  gave  way,  and  the  noble  marquis  proceeded 
to  address  the  house.  This  debate  having  now  arrived  at 
its  third  night,  which  would  also,  most  probably,  be  its  last 
(loud  cries  of  "  No,  no,"  from  the  cross-benches,  and  of 
"  Yes,  yes,"  from  other  parts  of  the  house) — he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  observations  on  the  great  ques- 
tion now  under  consideration  ;  but  their  lordships  might  rest 
assured  that  the  length  of  his  observations  would  not  be 
such  as  to  prevent  them  from  coming  to  a  decision  that 
evening,  if  they  had  already  determined  on  doing  so.  Ilifc 
noble  friend  who  had  just  sat  down  (Lord  Ashburton)  need 
not  be  alarmed  by  the  apprehension  that  he  (the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne)  intended  to  trouble  him  or  the  house  with  any 
remarks  having  reference  to  that  awful  subject,  political 
economy — a  subject  of  which  his  noble  friend  appeared  to 
have  an  especial  horror  (a  laugh).  It  was  not  his  noble 
friend,  however,  who  first  discussed  its  horrors.  Lord  John 
Russell,  26  years  ago,  wheu  a  young  man,  and  before  he  had 
as  yet  held  office  under  the  Crown,  characterised  it  as  "  an 
awful  subject"  then,  and  after  sitting  for  such  a  long  series 
of  years  in  Parliament,  he  had  declared  that  he  considered  it 
"  an  awful  subject"  now.  On  this  formidable  topic  he  would 
not,  therefore,  touch.  He  had  risen,  however,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  also  assuring  his  noble  friend,  that  following  his 
precept  rather  than  his  example,  he  would  studiously  abstain 
from  entering  into  that  which  his  noble  friend  had  promised 
not  to  touch  upon,  but  which  he  had,  notwithstanding- 
largely  dilated  on — the  question  of  the  burdens  on  land.  He 
(the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  would  dismiss  from  his  consi- 
deration this  subject,  which  was  in  itself  an  immense  and 
important  one,  but  which,  however,  was  not  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  present  debate  in  any  other  sense  than  this, 
that  whereas  it  was  fit  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the 
consuming  classes  in  this  country;  it  was  also  fit  that  at 
proper  seasons  justice  should  he  done  to  the  proprietors  of 
land  (hear,  hear).  This  was  the  opinion  which  he  had 
always  held  upon  this  subject;  and  it  would  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  his  noble  friend,  that  he  (the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe) had  never  asserted  it  more  strongly  than  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  when  he  thought  it  possible  that  he  might 
have  some  influence  in  directing  or  advising  the  proceedings, 
of  their  lordships'  house.  He  would  implore  of  their  lord- 
ships, however,  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  the  question  of 
the  burdens  on  land,  and  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  consi- 
deration, in  its  intrinsic  merits,  of  what  his  noble  friend 
(Lord  Ashburton)  had  very  properly  described  as  one  of 
the  greatest  questions,  if  not  the  very  greatest  that  had 
ever  been  submitted  to  their  notice  (hear,  hear,  hear).  That 
question  which  had  for  years  engaged  public  public  atten- 
tion— which  had  for  years  been  the  subject  of  debate  and 
discussion  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it— which  had  been 
canvassed  for  such  a  length  of  time  in  every  town  and  village 
of  the  country — assumed  a  somewhat  new  aspect  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  to  their  lordships'  consideration,  for  now  for 
the  first  time  it  came  before  them  in  the  shape  of  a  bill 
which  had  been  taken  under  the  special  charge  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  a 
majority  of  the  other  house.  His  noble  friend  who  had  just 
sat  down,  and  the  noble  lord  who  addressed  the  house  with 
such  eloquence  on  Monday  night — he  meant  the  late  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies — had  said  that  against  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons, recently  come  to  and  communicated; 
to  their  lordships,  he  would  set  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1842  (hear,  hear).  In  fact,  he  said  that  he 
could  set  the  House  of  Commons  of  1842  against  the  House- 
of  Commons  of  1846.  But  surely  this  was  no  fair  mode 
whereby  to  dispose  of  sush  a  question  as  the  present.  Un- 
less it  was  to  be  supposed  that  the  House  of  Commons  be- 
came senile,  infirm,  and  incapable  of  rational  conduct  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year  of  its  existence,  he  could  not  understand 
on  what  ground  the  early  decision  of  that  house,  arrived  at 
in  the  days  of  its  youth  and  inexperience,  should  be  preferred 
to  its  maturer  and  more  deliberate  counsels  (hear,  hear). 
Another  noble  lord  who  addressed  the  house  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  who  had  thought  it  necessary  to  apologise 
for  doing  so,  though  he  had  displayed  a  degree  of  talent 
which  would  entitle  him  to  be  heard  with  attention  at  any 
time— had  been  so  rash  as  to  say  that  the  majority  on  this 
question  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  though  a  clear  one,  was 
not  a  clean  one  ;  but  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring- 
of  the  noble  lord  whether  he  pretended  ( and  if  so,  on  what 
ground  ?)  that  the  former  decision  of  the  Commons  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  more  clean  than  the  more 
recent  one  in  favour  of  that  repeal  (loud  cheers)  ?  Could  a 
decision  be  ever  arrived  at  by  either  house  of  Parliament  to 
which  could  be  attached  that  degree  of  importance  which 
the  decisions  of  the  legislature  ought  to  command,  if  it  were 
to  be  required  that  those  decisions  should  in  all  cases  be 
come  to  without  the  exercise  of  any  authority  or  influence 
brought  to  bear  on  the  great  mass  or  body  of  the  persons 
composing  the  deliberative  assembly  (hear,  hear,  hear)  ?  It 
would  be  foolish  and  irrational  to  make  any  such  require- 
ment, for  in  all  assemblies  of  men  the  leading  minds  must 
ever  exercise  great  influence  and  authority  (hear,  hear,  hear) » 
It  was  not  for  their  lordships  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  motives  which  had  influenced  the  House  of  Commons, 
when,  by  a  large  majority,  they  sent  up  to  them  for  their 
concurrence  and  approval  this  bill,  intended  to  settle  a  most 
important  and  difficult  question.  The  noble  lords  opposite 
had  thought  fit  voluntarily  to  reveal  the  circumstances  under 
which  and  the  occasions  on  which  of  late  years  their  private 
meditations  had  differed  from  their  public  v»tes  (hear,  hear, 
and  n  laugh)  ;  but,  although  they  had  in  the  exercise  of  their 
private  discretion  thought  proper  to  make  these  revelations, 
he  did  not  think  he  had  any  right  to  urge  them  to  give  in- 
formation on  such  points.  He  protested  against  dragging 
either  them  or  their  supporters  to  the  confessional.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  they  had  altered  their  mjuds.  He  was. 
to  take  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  he  found 
it,  and  he  received  it  as  the  emphatic  declaration  of  the  peo- 
ple through  their  representatives  (hear,  hear).  Thus  much, 
on  the  subject  of  the  majority.  And  now,  before  entering  on 
the  commercial  view  of  this  question,  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  on  two  points,  on  both  of  which  his  noble  friend  hai! 
touched,  and  which  were  to  be  regarded  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, and  as  preliminary  to  the  general  consideration  of  this, 
question.  The  first  of  these  was  one  to  which  the  noble 
lord  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  attached  musts 
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importance — this  country's  independence  of  foreign  nations 
in  the  supply  of  food,  and  the  political  danger  which  he  feared 
would  arise  from  the  admission  and  constant  importation  of 
foreign  corn  into  this  country.  The  nohle  and  learned  lord 
on  his  left  (Lord  Brougham)  had  most  triumphantly  exposed 
the  fallacy  and  utter  groundlessness  of  any  apprehension  of 
danger  on  this  score,  hy  referring  to  the  great  historical  fact, 
■which  no  one  had  ventured  to  impeach,  namely,  Napoleon's 
utter  inability  (notwithstanding  all  his  gigantic  influence 
was  exerted  towards  that  end)  to  prevent  England  from 
having  a  foreign  supply  of  corn  during  the  war  (hear,  hear). 
Despite  of  all  his  exertions,  foreign  grain  poured  in  enor- 
mous quantities  into  this  country  during  the  war ;  and  were 
it  not  that  the  fact  was  so,  the  price  would  have  been  100s.  a 
quarter  instead  of  100s.  (hear,  hear).  As  it  was,  there  was 
great  scarcity  during  the  war,  but  had  it  not  been  for  the 
foreign  supply,  there  would  have  been  absolute  famine,  so 
that  a  reference  to  our  history  in  war  times,  so  far  from 
showing  that  it  was  unsafe  or  inexpedient  to  rely  on  a  sup- 
ply from  foreign  ports,  proved  the  very  opposite  fact.  The 
fact  was  that  if,  from  political  considerations,  dependence 
on  foreign  countries  was  to  be  avoided,  it  could  only  he 
avoided  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer,  who  must  be  made  to 
giow  more  corn  than  he  could  sell  in  one  year,  in  order  to 
secure  a  supply  for  another  (hear,  hear).  This  being  ob- 
viously the  fact,  he  was,  he  confessed,  not  a  little  surprised 
to  And  noble  lords  standing  up  to  maintain  that  the  sliding 
scale  was  the  system  which  was  best  calculated  to  ensure 
security  on  this  point.  Why;  if  there  ever  was  a  law  so 
contrived  as  to  expose  the  country  to  the  danger  of  political 
animosity,  it  was  the  law  of  the  sliding  scale  (hear,  hear). 
In  the  case  of  fixed  duty  or  Free  Trade,  there  would  be  al- 
ways a  regular  growth  of  corn  in  other  lands  especially 
designed  for  this  country,  and  the  home-growers  could  make 
their  arrangements  accordingly;  but  the  sliding-scale system 
was  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  results  ;  for  when  there 
was  scarcity  in  England  It  proclaimed  the  fact  all  over  the 
world,  and  that  was  the  moment  for  foreign  nations— sup- 
posing them  to  be  animated  with  no  very  friendly  feelings 
towards  England — to  step  forward  and  say,  "  You  are  suffer- 
ing from  scarcity ;  now,  we  will  stop  your  supplies,  and 
reduce  you  to  starvation"  (hear,  hear).  So  it  was  clear 
that  if  there  was  any  system  which  left  us  more  than  another 
at  the  mercy  of  the  foreigner,  it  was  the  slidiug-scale  system 
(hear,  hear).  There  was  another  point  he  would  allude  to. 
The  opponents  of  the  present  measure  appeared  to  be 
haunted  by  the  apprehension  that  a  considerable  alteration 
in  the  social  system  of  this  country  must  ensue  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (a  laugh).  Nor 
was  this  strange  idea  confined  alone  to  the  occupants  of  the 
cross-benches,  nor  indeed  exclusively  to  this  country,  for  he 
h»l  item  high  authority  that  an  eminent  personage  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country  had  pronounced  a  glowing eulogium  on  the 
right  honourable  baronet  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment for  having  undertaken  to  cause  a  revolution  in 
the  social  system  of  England  (laughter).  He  thought  it 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  right  honourable  baronet 
would  be  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  compliment,  for  most 
assuredly  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  his  intention 
than  any  such  purpose  (hear,  hear,  hear).  The  only  con- 
stitutional change  that  could  by  any  possible  contingency  be 
involved  would  be  the  imputed  diminution  of  respect  and 
consideration  to  the  landed  proprietors,  but  even  this  appre- 
hension was  unfounded  and  absurd.  Let  the  regulations  of 
society  as  to  commerce  or  manufactures  be  what  they  might, 
there  would  always  attach  to  the  possession  of  land  an  im- 
portance which  would  give  to  the  lauded  proprietors  not 
more  power  than  they  ought  to  have,  but  their  just  and 
legitimate  position,  and  a  preponderating  influence  in  the 

f flairs  of  government  and  legislation  (loud  cries  of  "hear, 
ear").  Many  appeals  to  experience  and  testimony  of 
the  past  had  been  made  by  the  opponents  of  this  measure  ; 
but  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  entirely  overrated,  and 
indeed  misunderstood  their  pretensions  in  this  respect.  He 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  altogether  approved  of 
this  measure  in  all  its  bearings  (loud  cries  of  "  hear,  hear," 
from  the  protectiouist  peers)  ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that 
those  who  were  friendly  to  the  general  principles  on  which 
this  bill  was  based,  and  thought  them  wise  and  salutary, 
were  the  men  who  founded  themselves  on  experience  (hear, 
hear).  Whatever  may  be  urged  on  the  score  of  political 
economy,  this  at  all  events  was  certain,  that  those  who  were 
friendly  to  the  principle  of  this  bill  were  emphatically  the 
men  who  relied  upon  experience,  and  that  it  was  those  who 
maintained  the  protective  system  who  were  supporting 
theorists  (hear,  hear).  Whatever  restrictions  on  commerce 
had  been  introduced  into  the  legislation  of  this  country  were 
so  many  experiments,  and  all  these  experiments  had  failed, 
and  were  ultimately  abandoned  without  any  attempt  being 
subsequently  made  (vide  the  case  of  wool)  to  restore  them, 
or  call  them  into  renewed  existence  (hear,  hear).  Aud  he 
begged  their  lordships  to  consider,  when  this  commercial 
policy  was  called  the  system  of  our  ancestors,  that  there 
never  had  been  a  fixed  system  at  all.  The  barometer  of 
commercial  policy  had  always  pointed  to  change,  and  if  it 
was  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  and  bound  up  with  our  institu- 
tions and  religion,  our  institutions  and  religion  could  not 
have  been  the  same  for  these  twenty  years.  Look  to  every 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  and  the  effect  of  those  changes  in  respect  of 
wool,  of  silk,  and  of  hops  (hear,  hear).  His  noble  friend 
who  had  quoted  Mr.  Huskisson  would  remember  that  one 
of  the  first  and  ablest  efforts  of  that  statesman  in  the  way, 
not  of  maintaining,  but  of  destroying  protection,  was  the 
doing  away  with  the  duty  on  silk  (hear,  hear).  And  when 
that  wise  man  made  the  attempt  to  do  that,  who  had  been 
his  opponent?  His  noble  friend  (hear,  hear),  who  had 
thought  Mr.  Huskisson  a  most  hard-hearted  man  for  not 
<2uly  wei-'hing  the  misery  he  was  inflicting  upon  the  large 
j,art  of  the  population  he  was  throwing  out  of  employment. 
Mr.  Huskisson  said  he  might  be  called  hard-hearted,  but  he 
would  persevere,  and  persevere  he  did.  What  was  the  re- 
sult? Instead  of  3,000,000 lbs.  of  silk,  (5,000,000  lbs.  were 
manufactured  (hear,  hear).  Did  his  noble  friend  find  in 
this  an  instance  of  the  value  Of  the  system  of  our  fore- 
fathers ?  Did  it  appear  that  large  bodies  of  labourers  were 
dependent  upon  the  system  of  protection,  when  the  effect  of 
this  change  was  not  only  to  preserve  a  large  number  of 
tfhem,  who  couli  not  otherwise  have  subsisted,  but  to  call 
many  into  existence  (hear,  hear).  The  case  was  the  same 
with  respect  to  wool.  He  would  not  weary  their  lordships 
with  the  figures,  but  those  who  had  paid  attention  to  the 
subject  knew  that  there  had  been  an  immense  increase.  As 
to  our  shipping,  which  had  been  dwelt  upon  as  an  instance 
of  the  mischief  attending  the  removal  or  relaxation  of  our 
commercial  system,  what  were  the  facts?  His  noble  friend 
had  surely  read  from  the  wrong  paper  when  he  drew  the  in- 
ferences be  had  with  respect  to  shipping.   In  JH20,  the  ton- 


nage in  the  ports  of  England  was  2,648,503,  and  in  1832 
the  number  of  tons  entered  inwards — and  the  numbers  en- 
tered outwards  bore  a  proportionate  increase — was  1,036,000. 
In  1845,  the  number  of  tons  was  3,069,000.  Aud  this  was 
called  a  diminution  of  tonnage  in  England  under  tariff  relaxa- 
tions. Could  anything  be  more  decisive  as  to  the  state  of  the 
shipping  interest?  and  until  otherfigures  were  brought  to  con 
fute  those  he  should  assert  that  the  shipping  interest  was 
never  more  prosperous.  He  cared  not  that  the  tonnage  in 
other  countries  had  increased  also  (hear,  hear).  God  forbid 
the  effect  of  any  of  our  systems  should  be  to  diminish  the 
trade  of  auy  country  on  the  globe !  On  the  contrary,  he 
regarded  it  as  an  additional  source  of  satisfaction,  that  if 
our  tonnage  had  increased,  that  of  other  countries  had  in- 
creased even  in  a  greater  degree  (hear,  bear).  He  accepted 
it  as  a  benefit,  and  he  considered  that  both  the  one  increase 
and  the  other  was  conducive  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
all  (hear,  hear).  In  1785  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  commercial 
propositions  relative  to  our  trade  with  Ireland,  which  were 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  liberty  of  commerce.  But 
then,  as  now,  there  had  not  been  wanting  persons  who  saw 
in  the  adoption  of  such  resolutious  nothing  but  ruin  and  de- 
struction. At  that  time,  Colonel  Stanley,  a  near  relative  of 
his  noble  friend  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonics,  came 
forward  and  presented  a  petition,  which  he  enforced  with  a 
speech  stating  in  common  with  the  petitioners,  who  prayed 
to  he  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  in  proof  of  their  allegations, 
that  what  was  about  to  be  done  would  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  cotton  manufacture  in  England.  Aud  what 
was  this  proposal  which  excited  so  mnch  alarm  ?  The  ad- 
mission of  Irish  fustians  and  cottons  (hear,  hear,  hear).  The 
petitioners  declared,  that  if  once  those  productions  were  ad- 
mitted, there  would  be  an  end  of  the  English  cotton  manu- 
facture. The  resolution,  however,  was  carried  into  effect, 
and  to  this  day  Ireland,  unfortunately,  did  not  produce  cotton 
manufactures  for  her  own  use,  while  the  English  cotton  ma- 
nufactures had  doubled,  nay  quadrupled,  quintupled,  which 
proved  how  little  it  was  dependent  upon  protection  (hear). 
The  next  year  came  on  the  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
which  was  debated  in  their  lordships'  house  in  a  form  he 
could  have  wished  the  present  question  to  have  before  them 
— that  of  a  resolution,  by  winch  Mr.  Pitt  afforded  to  their 
lordships  an  opportunity  of  alteration,  of  which  they  were 
now  deprived.  In  that  debate,  an  individual  of  high 
eminence,  of  great  knowledge,  and  scientific  attainments, 
whom  he  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  remembered  in  early 
youth,  he  meant  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  put  forth 
this  notion  of  protection,  and  told  their  lordships  that  they 
were  overturning  all  the  experience  of  their  ancestors  by 
this  treaty  of  commerce,  and  like  the  late  noble  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  the  bishop  road  the  preamble  of  an  act  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  which  said — "Whereas,  it 
is  universally  known  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  dis- 
appearing, and  ruin  is  advancing,  from  the  money  sent  out 
of  the  country  for  the  purchase  of  French  wines  "  (hear, 
hear,  aud  laughter).  That  was  the  experience  of  OHr  an- 
cestors, to  which  reference  had  been  made,  aud  reveriug  as 
he  did  the  experience  of  our  ancestors  upon  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  aud  government  under  which  we 
lived,  believing  that  our  ancestors  had  laid  that  government 
upon  the  surest  aud  most  certain  foundations,  and  had  con- 
tributed thereby  to  the  greatest  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  he  could  not  extend  his  respect  to  a  principle 
such  as  that  which  they  had  thought  fit  to  apply  to  our 
commercial  policy.  If  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  look  through  nil  the  papers  and  me- 
morials which, from  time  to  time,  had  been  presented  to  that 
board,  he  would  fiud  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  had 
encountered  more  dangers  and  hair-breadth  escapes  than 
had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  voyager-adventurer,  not  ex- 
cepting Siudbad  the  sailor  himself.  Never  had  an  alteration 
or  improvement  been  adopted,  but  commerce  had  been  re- 
preseuted  as  standing  ou  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  whence  it 
would  presently  be  hurled  to  the  bottom.  Nevertheless,  after 
a  few  years,  it  had  always  been  found  placed  on  a  higher 
eminence  than  before,  and  further  out  of  the  reach  of  danger 
aud  difficulty.  He  therefore  confidently  repeated  his  opinion 
that  experience  was  against  and  not  for  protection  and  pro- 
hibition. Nothing  could  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  British 
farmer,  with  all  the  advantages  of  increased  knowledge,  and 
the  easiest  possible  communication,  with  the  certainty  of  a 
growing  population  around  him,  was  dependent  for  his  pros- 
perity upon  the  sickly  atmosphere  of  protection  (cheers). 
His  noble  friend  had  quoted  Mr.  Huskisson  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  prohibitory  system  for  the  production  of  the  land;  but  it 
was  to  be  wished  when  his  noble  friend  told  their  lordships 
that  he  had  not  only  quoted  the  opinions  of  that  statesman 
in  1815,  but  in  1826,  that  his  noble  friend  had  not  entirely 
suppressed  his  opinions  of  1830.  But  as  his  noble  friend 
had  quoted  Mr.  Huskisson,  he  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne) 
must  be  permitted  to  read  a  remarkable  sentence  or  two  con- 
tained in  the-  last  speech  that  statesman  ever  made  (hear, 
hear),  and  then  he  would  leave  their  lordships  to  decide  whe- 
ther his  authority  would  be  quoted  in  favour  of  a  prohibitory 
policy: — "Our  Corn  Laws,  however  expedient  to  prevent 
other  evils  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  are  in  them- 
selves a  burden  aud  a  restraint  upon  its  commercial  and 
manufacturing  industry.  Whilst  the  products  of  that  indus- 
try must  descend  to  the  level  of  the  general  market  of  the 
world,  the  producers,  so  far  as  food  is  concerned,  are  de- 
barred from  that  level.  If  the  price  of  sustenauce — that  is, 
the  price  of  those  particular  articles  which  we  never  export 
and  are  frequently  compelled  to  import — be  materially  dearer 
here  than  anywhere  else,  that  dearness  cannot  be  shifted  to 
the  articles  which  we  do  export.  It  must  fall  in  the  way  of 
deduction  either  upon  the  wages  and  comforts  of  the  labourer, 
or  upon  the  profits  of  those  who  afford  him  employment" 
(cheers).  After  that  quotation,  from  the  last  opinions  of 
Mr.  Huskisson,  it  would  be  most  extraordinary  to  him  to 
hear  the  authority  of  that  statesman  claimed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Corn  Law.  The  opinions  of  the  farmers  had 
been  referred  to,  and  whatever  his  noble  friend  might  say 
of  the  farmers  of  the  south,  there  were  hardly  any  persons 
better  informed,  more  long-sighted  or  more  intent  on  ac- 
quiring the  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  than  the 
Scotch  farmers  (hear,  hear).  He  held  in  his  hand  a  list  of 
lettings  wl}tcb  had  taken  place  lust  year  in  some  of  the  most 
important  places,  at  an  advance  varying  from  10  to  25  and 
30  per  cent.  (The  noble  marquis  here  read  the  list,  but 
in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be  inaudible  in  the  gallery.) 
Again,  they  were  told  that  the  system  of  protection  was 
good  for  other  things,  and  therefore  must  be  good  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  We  had  the  experience  of  a  now 
wry  important  article — that  of  flax.  That  wasformerly  pro- 
tected, but  the  protection  was  in  a  great  degree  removed  in 
182-1,  and  was  finally  and  entirely  removed  in  1H13.  At 
that  time  memorials  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  petitions  to  Par- 


liament, deputations  of  members  of  Parliament  to  the  Trea- 
sury abounded,  to  represent  all  the  injury  thut  would  ensue 
from  the  withdrawal  of  protection.  What  had  been  the  effect 
of  the  measure  ?  The  produce  of  Irish  flax  in  1811,  before 
the  withdrawal  of  the  last  protection,  was  25,000  tons  ;  two 
years  after  the  protection  had  beeu  withdrawn  it  was  86,000 
tons  (hear,  hear),  so  that  unprotected  flax  had  extended  it- 
self with  the  most  unaccountable  rapidity,  in  spite  of  all 
the  terrors  aud  fears  which  the  removal  of  the  protection 
had  inspired.  He  took  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Blake,  a 
very  intelligent  witness,  examined  by  Lord  Devon's  Commis- 
sion in  its  inquiries  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  these  questions 
astollax:  "  What  is  the  state  of  the  country  as  regards  the 
cultivation  of  flax  ?" — "  The  cultivation  is  daily  becoming 
more  prevalent."  Mr.  M'Culloch  was  afterwards  asked  whe- 
ther he  considered  flax  a  remunerative  crop,  and  he  said  that 
of  late  years  it  had  become  a  remunerative  crop  (hear,  hear). 
Then  we  had  the  evidence  both  of  figures  and  of  persons 
slaying  in  the  country,  the  best  of  all  evidence,  that  the 
withdrawal  of  protection  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
increase  of  cultivation  in  the  case  of  flax.  Perhaps  some 
nohle  lord  would  tell  him  that  the  increase  was  owing  to  the 
protection  of  the  linen  manufactures ;  but  that  would  not 
do,  for  the  protection  was  withdrawn  from  them  in  the  same 
year,  and  our  linen  manufactures  were  left  to  compete  with 
the  foreigner.  Then  he  said  he  concurred  with  Mr.  Huskis- 
son, not  in  those  earlier  opinions  which  his  nohle  friend  had 
quoted,  but  in  his  later  opinions  which  he  omitted  to  quote, 
thatthe  Corn  Laws,  as  declared  in  the  Inst  speech  pro- 
nounced by  him  in  1830,  were  an  impediment  to  the  pro- 
gress of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed (hear,  hear).  He  did  maintain  that  the  specu- 
lations of  calamity  founded  on  the  removal  of  past  restric- 
tions had  completely  deceived  those  who  entertained  them, 
and  that  they  had  been  succeeded  by  an  immense  increase 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Those  persons  who  had 
entertained  these  apprehensions,  and  denounced  those  re- 
forms as  dire  calamities,  if  permitted  to  revisit  this  country, 
would,  with  undoubted  confidence  in  their  own  predictions, 
have  rushed  to  scenes  which  they  would  have  expected  to  see 
reduced  to  desolation: 

"  Desertosque  videre  locos,  littusque  relictum," 
but  would  have  found  them  the  flourishing  seats  of  industry 
and  wealth.  His  noble  friend,  the  late  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  had  told  them  there  was  a  danger  of  too  great 
prosperity  of  manufactures;  bat  how  had  the  agricultural 
eoinmuuity  reached  the  prosperity  it  now  enjoyed,  but  through 
the  agency  of  manufactures  ?  They  were  told  last  night 
that  too  little  was  said  of  the  importance  of  the  home  market 
to  the  manufactures,  and  that  it  was  to  that  the  manufac- 
turers ought  to  look.  He  had  recently  read  a  historical  ac- 
count of  the  county  with  which  his  noble  friend  the  late 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  was  immediately  connected — that 
of  Lancashire,  which  well  illustrated  this  subject.  He  knew 
nothing  peculiar' in  the  circumstances  of  that  county,  which 
might  not  equally  apply  to  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  150  years,  the  property  of  the  county,  as  a 
whole,  had  been  advanced  6300  per  cent.,  while  the  properly 
of  the  agricultural  parts  had  been  advanced  in  the  time  3500 
per  cent.  Now,  he  would  ask  their  lordships,  had  not  the 
manufacturing  parts  advanced  6300  per  cent.,  if  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  the  agricultural  parts  to  have  ad- 
vanced 3500  per  cent,  (hear,  hear)  ?  One  was  the  effect  of 
the  other;  the  increase  in  the  value  of  landed  properly  in 
this  country  depended,  and  would  depend  on  the  greater 
increase  in  the  manufacturing  property  of  the  country. 
He  therefore  said  it  was  short-sighted  indeed  not  to  con- 
sider that  the  manufacturing  interest  was  entitled  to  its 
part  in  the  universal  prosperity  of  the  country  (hear).  Many 
seemed  to  consider  manufacturing  prosperity  as  a  kind  of 
unhealthy  repletion,  which  the  state  physician  was  to  keep 
down,  aud  not  to  encourage  by  allowing  it  to  obtain  the 
cheapest  food  in  the  cheapest  market.  Others  of  their 
lordships  entertained  opinions  favourable  to  a  fixed  duty, 
He  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  had  never  dissembled 
his  opinions  as  to  a  fixed  duty;  he  had  omitted  no  fit  occa- 
sion to  state  his  preference  for  a  fixed  duty  as  a  mode  of 
settling  this  question.  He  thought  that  this  would  have 
been  preferable,  first  because  he  was  unwilling  to  impair 
the  revenue  of  the  country ;  he  was  for  it,  because,  if 
adopted  on  a  moderate  scale,  it  appeared  to  him  consistent 
with  a  very  large  import  of  foreign  com,  and  furthermore 
with  ths  freest  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  (hear.hear). 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  say  that  he  was  for  it  also,  because 
wishing  that  in  all  great  changes  the  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings, aud  even  the  prejudices  of  large  bodies  of  men  should 
be  cousulted,  it  had  appeared  to  him  that  the  adoption  of 
such  a  duty  would  naturally  conciliate  such  an  amount  of 
support  from  those  who  constituted  what  was  called  the  landed 
interest,  as  would  enable  a  settlement  to  be  adopted  which 
might  be  considered  equally  satisfactory  to  others  as  to  them 
(hear,  hear).  These  were  his  opinions,  and  if  be  had  the 
settlement  of  this  question  in  his  hands  at  present,  these 
would  still  be  his  opinions  (hear,  hear).  But  the  question 
he  was  now  called  upon  to  answer,  and  must  answer  to  him- 
self, was,  whether,  in  voting  in  committee  for  any  amend- 
ment calculated  to  have  that  effect,  he  should  not  be,  iu 
fact,  nominally  voting  for  such  an  amendment,  but  really 
voting  against  the  settlement  of  this  question  (hear,  hear). 
He  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  whether  the  forms 
of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  were  or  were  not  what  they 
ought  to  be,  yet,  after  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, possessing  a  great  though  diminished  influence  in  the 
other  house  of  Parliament — after  the  letter  written  in  No- 
vember last,  hut  to  which  he  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne) 
was  no  party,  by  his  noble  friend  the  member  for  the  city  of 
London — after  the  general  sentiments  expressed  in  favour 
of  the  change  in  doors  and  out  of  doors — he  was  obliged 
to  conclude  that  the  effect  of  such  an  amendment  being 
to  throw  out  this  bill,  it  would  be  followed,  not  by  a 
fixed  duty,  but  by  a  bill  of  a  totally  different  description 
(cries  of  "  hear,  hear").  Under  these  circumstances,  look- 
ing, as  he  wag  bound  to  do,  to  the  practice  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  finding  the  practical  inference  confirmed  by  the 
speech  of  his  noble  friend  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
the  other  night,  who  directed  the  whole  scope  of  his  argu- 
ment quite  as  much  against  a  fixed  duty  as  a  sliding  scale, 
and  studiously  toi.k  the  high  ground  of  protection,  not  of  re- 
venue, for  the  purpose  of  letting  them  understand  how  little 
they  had  to  hope  from  him  as  to  the  enactment  of  a  fixed 
duty  under  that  influence;  after  these  circumstances,  and 
having  deliberately  reflected  on  the  consequences  that 
might  be  expected  to  follow  a  different  line  of  conduct,  he 
had  finally  determined,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  set- 
tlement in  this  country,  to  accept  the  bill  as  tendered  by 
her  Majesty's  Government  (hear,  hear).  His  fears  and 
hopes  as  to  the  result  of  the  bill  as  connected  with  the  fall 
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or  rise  of  the  price  of  provisions  in  this  country,  were 
neither  up  to  the  apprehensions  entertained  on  the  one  side 
by  the  noble  lords  opposite.uor  up  to  the  equally  exaggerated 
expectations  entertained  on  the  other  ns  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  cheapness.  He  thought  the  vr ay  in  which  the  bill 
would  answer  the  objects  of  its  framers,  and  bo  productive 
of  great  aud  lasting  beneficial  consequences  to  this  country 
would  be  by  a  gradual  and  certain  extension  of  commerce, 
placed  on  a  solid  foundation  (hear,  hear).  The  increase  of 
the  linen  trade,  and  the  much  greater  amount  of  (lax  grown, 
was  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  operate;  extension  of  commerce  would  coutribute 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  both  of  the  land  and  trade  of 
this  country,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  determine  which  benefited  most.  He  had 
every  confidence  that  the  exertions  of  the  British  farmer 
would  save  him  harmless  from  the  effects  resulting  from  any 
small  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  price  of  grain  that  might 
for  a  time  ensue.  He  could  not  undoubtedly  adopt  the  poli- 
tical economy  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  this  country,  who,  in  one  of  his  most  beautiful  poems 
had  declared, 

"  That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away." 
Though  he  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  sentiment  of  the  two 
following  lines,  and  apply  them  to  the  farmers  and  the 
landed  interest  of  this  country  : 

"  A  9elf-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky." 
(cheers).   In  that  confidence  he  felt  himself  bound  to  give 
his  vote  in  favour  of  the  measure  proposed  to  them  by  her 
Majesty's  ministers  (cheers). 

SPEECH  OE  LORD  DALHOUSIE. 
The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE. — I  am  sure  your  lordships 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  am  entirely  sincere 
when  I  say,  that  in  rising  to  submit  to  your  lordships  the 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill,  and  to  bear  my  share  of  the  re 
sponsibility  of  proposing  it,  1  do  so  under  a  deep  and  un 
feigned  distrust  of  my  own  capacity  to  discharge  the  task 
which  devolves  upon  me.  1  should  labour  under  a  feeling  of 
still  stronger  discouragement,  were  it  not  that  I  venture 
even  now  to  hope  that  I  may  receive  at  your  lordships' 
hands  a  continuance  of  that  kindness  and  indulgence  which 
for  many  years  your  lordships  have  invariably  shown  me 
(hear,  hear).   I  should  not  have  contested  with  the  noble 
hnron  the  right  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  house,  were 
it  not  that  there  was  an  understanding  (the  noble  duke  will 
bear  me  cut)  that  I  should  follow  the  noble  lord  who  had 
sat  down.    [The  Duke  of  Richmond. — "After  the  noble 
marquis  spoke,  it  was  right  that  a  protectionist  should  an- 
swer hiin;  your  lordships  have  already  heard,  that  though 
the  noble  carl  was  once  a  protectionist,  he  is  not  so  now.] 
"  I  hope  the  house  will  not  permit  itself  to  lose  its  good  hu- 
mour ;  I  can  assure  your  lordships  that  nothing  whatever 
shall  fall  from  ine  calculated  in  the  slightest  degree  to  in- 
crease the  feelincs  of  impatience,  and  I  hope  the  house  will 
not  be  offended  if  I  say  of  discontent,  which  it  is  too  appa- 
rent prevail  among  your  lordships.    In  the  course  of  the 
debate  here  and  elsewhere  it  has  divided  itself  into  two  parts; 
one  of  these  has  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  measure 
itself,  and  the  other  to  the  conduct  of  those  by  whom  it  has 
been  brought  forward ;  and  there  have  been  said  things 
which  it  is,  no  doubt,  hard  to  listen  to  and  galling  to  bear. 
I  nm  not  about,  either  on  the  part  of  myself  or  of  my  noble 
friends  by  my  side,  to  offer  any  complaint  upon  that  subject. 
We  cannot  help  being  conscious,  that  however  strong  are 
onr  own  convictions  of  the  expediency  nnd  the  necessity  of 
the  course  we  have  pursued,  the  introduction  of  the  measure 
by  us  cannot  hut  have  created  feelings  of  mortification  in  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  we  have  hitherto  acted,  and  I  at 
once  admit  that  we  have  no  right  to  be  quickly  sensitive  to 
the  natural  expression  of  that  feeling  (hear,  hear).  I  assure 
your  lordshfps  again  that,  if  I  can  help  it,  not  a  word  shall 
fall  from  my  lips  calculated  to  increase  any  animosity  which 
mav  at  present  exist  (hear).   My  noble  friends,  I  am  sure, 
will  not  be  inclined  to  think  that  I  misstate  the  case  when  1 
say  that  a  large  proportion  of  that  which  has  been  stated  by 
them  was  stated  previously  in  the  brilliant  and  comprehen- 
sive address  delivered  by  the  noble  lord  the  late  Secretary 
for  the  colonies.  I  am  sure  that  they  will  not  think  it  flows 
from  any  disrespect  to  them,  if  I  direct  myself  chiefly  to 
his  speech,  which  was  so  comprehensive,  as  a  whole,  and 
whicii,  in  my  opinion,  placed  the  mutter  on  those  grounds 
on  which  alone  I  think  it  is  expedient  this  question  should 
be  considered.    The  noble  lord  gave  his  opinion,  not  only 
on  this  bill,  but  submitted  to  the  bouse  his  views  on  the 
whole  commercial  policy  of  the  country.    He  stated  that  he 
objected  to  this  bill  because  he  wished  to  sustain  protection 
to  native  industry.  Now,  the  bill  which  is  submitted  to  your 
lordships,  and  in  which  is  proposed  a  change  of  the  law,  is 
based  on  precisely  the  opposite  principles,  and  it  is  in  defence 
of  that  proposed  change  that  I  now  address  your  lordships, 
for  I  feel  bound  to  maintain  the  opinion  I  hold,  that  the 
principle  of  protection  is  altogether  unsound  (cheers).  I 
believe  that  the  principle  of  protective  duties  is  un  just  to  the 
consumer,  by  raising  the  p-ice  of  the  article  he  purchases, 
and  in  the  long  run  in  no  degree  beneficial  to  the  producer 
(Bear,  hear).   I  found  that  opinion,  not  merely  on  the 
teaching  of  political  economists,  for  it  has  not  been  impressed 
on  my  mind  with  a  fearful  and  irresistible  weight  by  that 
which  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Ashlmrton)  has  referred  to 
this  evening,  as  that  "awful  thing"  political  economy  (a 
laugh);  but  I  have  derived  this  opinion  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  commerce  of  this  country— and 
the  authority  I  shall  to-night  quote  is  the  greatest  of  all 
authorities — I  mean  the  authority  of  fact  (hear,  hear, hear). 
I  maintain  that  the  history  of  our  commercial  legislation, — 
more  especially  of  the  lost'30  years,  and,  above  and  beyend 
all,  the  history  and  course  of  our  commercial  legislation, 
which  the  noble  lord  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
the  other  evening  referred  to  so  much"  in  illustration  of 
the  tariff  of  1842,— affords  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  I  have  just  laid  down  (hear,  bear).   Permit  me 
here  to  address  to  the  house  a  few  words  personally  relating 
to  myself.    In  making  the  statement  I  do  now  with  respect 
to  the  prinoiple  of  protection,  I  say  nothing  at  variance  with 
the  sentiments  I  have  ever  expressed  inthis  house  (cheers). 
During  the  three  years  I  have  conducted  a  portion  of  the 
public  business  of  the  country,  not  only  has  nothing  been 
••id  by  me  adverse  to  il.e  opinion  I  express  now,  but  that 
opinion  itself  has  always  been  held  and  expressed  by  me 
fhesr).    It  has  been  my  lot  to  express  this  opinion  amid  the 
deadest  and  dullest  silence  of  noble  lords  on  this  side  of  ihe 
house,  while  it  received  the  cheers  of  the  noble  marquis  and 
the  noble  lords  who  usually  agree  with  him  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house  (hear);  when  noble  lords  beside  him  were 
•baking  their  heads  at  the  doctrine  which  he  put  forth,  while 


noble  lords  opposite  nodded  acquiescence  (hear).  The 
noble  lord  proceeded  to  say,  that  upon  occasions  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  bring  forward  any  liberal  measure  in  that 
house,  the  noble  duke  on  the  cross  benches,  if  lie  supported 
the  motion,  did  so  not  because  he  loved  the  sentiments  of 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  hut  because  he  ab- 
jured and  hated  them  in  some  degrees  less  than  he  did  those 
of  his  noble  friend's  opposite  (hear).    During  the  11  years 
he  had  been  in  public  life  he  had  not  in  any  one  case  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  adverse  to  that  which  he  now  held  oil  this 
question.    He  bad  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  for  an  agricultural  constituency,  the  county  of 
East  Lothian,  and  never  to  them  on  the  hustings  or  else- 
where had  he  uttered  a  word  adverse  to  his  present  princi- 
ples.   He  never  gave  a  vote  on  the  Com  Laws  but  one,  and 
that  was  for  a  diminution  of  duly,  and  a  relaxation  of  protec- 
tion (hear).    He  asked  pardov  for  thus  occupying  tl/eir  at- 
tention with  matters  personal  to  himself,  but  as  that  debate 
had  turned  so  much  on  inconsistency,  he  thought  it  due  to 
himself  to  say  thus  much  (cheers).    It  would  be  unpardon- 
able in  him  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  in  the  temper 
of  the  house,  aud  after  the  fatigue  it  had  endured,  to  proceed 
at  any  length  to  illustrate  the  views  he  held  upon  this  ques- 
tion; but  he  did  feel  strongly  the  extreme  importance  of  not 
permitting  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Stanley)  on 
the  commercial  policy  pursued  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  go  unanswered.   He  would  not  go  into  details,  but 
would  touch  merely  on  two  or  three  of  the  points  urged  by 
the  noble  lord.   But  he  had  stated  to  their  lordships  that  he 
rested  wholly  on  facts  for  the  principles  he  entertained,  and 
was  prepared  to  go  into  the  question  and  to  deny  that  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  this  country  had  risen  from  the 
operation  of  protection,  and  in  this  he  agreed  with  Lord  Li- 
verpool, who  was  not  usually  quoted  by  noble  lords  opposite 
on  such  a  question  as  this,  but  who  had  said  he  thought  it 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  prosperity  of  the  various 
trades,  woollen  more  particularly,  had  not  existed  in  despite 
of,  and  not  in  consequence  of  protection  (hear,  hear).  He 
was  prepared  to  combat  the  statements  of  the  noble  lord,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Greg,  and  to  assert  that  with  respect  to 
the  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  iron,  and,  indeed,  every 
branch  of  trade  in  the  country,  not  only  did  they  not 
flourish  by  reason  of  the  principle  of  protection,  but  that  they 
flourished  just  as  that  protection  whs  removed.    Nay,  more, 
that  they  flourished  all  the  better  in  proportion  as  that  pro- 
tection was  removed  (cheers).  His  noble  friend  had  adverted 
to  various  points  in  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  he  made  certain 
statements  as  to  the  price  of  wool  and  timber,  and  ships  in 
the  Baltic  trade,  and  guano  ships,  the  whole  tendency  of 
which  was  to  impugn  the  effect  of  that  tariff,  and  to  show 
that  protection  to  native  industry  ought,  to  be  continued. 
The  noble  lord  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  remembered  his 
noble  friend  had  two  years  ago  remarked  on  the  great  in- 
crease on  the  importation  of  butter,  and  he  had  stated  tho 
other  night  that  that  increase  was  owing  to  the  duty  having 
been  lowered ;  but  there  were  two  reasons  why  that  effect 
could  uot  be  traced  to  the  reduction  of  duties.    The  first 
was,  that  the  duty  had  not  been  lowered;  the  second  was, 
that  the  importation  had  not  increased  (a  laugh).  He 
should  endeavour  to  say  nothing  respecting  the  statement  of 
his  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley)  which  ought  not  to  be  said 
in  his  absence.    One  of  his  noble  friend's  statements  was 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  made  it  his 
boast  that  the  tariff  of  1842  had  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  prices  of  articles,  and  that  he  argued  that  increased 
competition  tended  to  raise  the  prices  of  articles.    Now,  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  made  no  such  statement.    His  right 
hon.  friend  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  alarm  that  was 
expressed  that  the  tariff  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
prices,  those  prices  hud  not  been  lowered,  and  he  distinctly 
stated  thnt  the  result  was  not  owing  to  the  operation  of  the 
tariff,  but  that  he  mentioned  it  only  to  show  that  the  appre- 
hensions that  were  felt  at  that  time  had  not  been  realised. 
What  had  been  the  effect  of  protecting  wool  with  reference 
to  the  price?    In  1819,  when  the  duty  of  fid.  a  lb.  was  im- 
posed, the  price  was  Is.  id.,  which  had  fallen,  under  the 
operation  of  protection,  to  lUd.  in  1826.    He  had  by  him  a 
paper  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table  containing  the  prices 
and  quantities  of  wool  from  1818  to  1810,  and  the  return 
was  made  so  extensive  in  order  to  comprise  three  different 
rates  of  duty.    In  1818  the  duty  was  $'d.  alb.;  in  1819  it 
was  (id.  a  lb.,  which  it  continued  till  1820,  when  the  duty 
was  lowered  to  Id.,  andthnt  duty  remained  until  18-1-1,  when 
it  was  finally  abolished.  Now,  when  the  duty  of  Od.  a  pound 
was  proposed,  those  who  urged  that  a  protective  duty  was 
necessary  were  distinctly  told  that  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  price,  for  that  foreign  wool  was  essentially 
necessary  for  combination  with  our  own  wools  iu  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  and  thnt  the  demand  for  home  wool  would 
diminish  if  foreign  wool  were  rendered  so  much  dearer,  and 
that  the  price  would  accordingly  fall.    The  price  when  that 
duty  was  imposed  was  2s.  Cd.,  the  importation  of  foreigu 
wool  being  about  17,000,0001b.    During  the  continuance  of 
the   high   duty  the  importation  fell  from  17,000,0001b.  to 
1 -1,000,0001b.  and  the  price  of  home  grown  wool  fell  to  ls.4d. 
The  consequence  was  that  our  woollens  were  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  markets  of  the  Continent,  and  in  fact"  from 
that  hour  to  the  present  the  woollen  trade  had  never  wholly 
recovered  from  the  blow  then  inflicted  upon  it.    His  noble 
friend  would  have  found,  if  he  had  looked  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  subject,  that  the  price  had  begun  to  revive 
upon  taking  off  the  high  duty  of  Od.  a  lb.,  and  had  con- 
tinued to  increase  up  to  18:14,  when  it  was  Is.  .3d.;  that 
was  to  say,  the  price  was  as  high  with  an  importation  of 
42,084,2471b., OS  when  the  importation  was  only  17,O0O,0O()lb. 
The  price  was  now  Is.  -Id.    Whether,  therefore,  his  noble 
friend  had  in  the  case  of  wool  made  out  his  position  that  on 
lowering  the  duty  ou  importation  the  price  fell,  be  would 
leave  to  their  lordships  to  consider,  the  price  having  been 
2s.  Od.  under  a  low  duty  in  181*,  and  having  fallen  to  Is.  -Id. 
under  the  operation  of  a  high  duty.    Then  his  noble  friend 
had  said,  "  Look  to  the  case  of  timber;  you  lowered  tho  duty 
on  fo'-eign  timber  in  1R-12;"  and  then  he  put  it  to  his  noble 
friend  at  the  head  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  to  9ay  whether 
the  prices  of  Crown  timber  sold  in  England  had 'not  to  a 
considerable  extent  fallen.  Now,  he  (the  Earl  of  Dalhousie) 
held  in  his  hand  a  return,  not  of  a  single  sale  of  timber,  but 
of  the  contracts  of  the  whole  of  the  British  navy.  The  price 
of  oak  timber  from  Tuscany  in  1841  was  12/.  Is.  0d.;  in 
1840  it  was  101.  l  is.  Rd.    Dant/ic  oak  in  1841  was  at  14/.  ; 
in  1840  it  had  fallen  to  12/.    But  the  price  of  English  oak 
in  1811  was  12/.  !  Is.  6d. ;  in  1812,  12/.  14s.  4d. ;  in  1843, 
1 1/.  Is.  4d;  in  1840  it  was  again  12/.  1  Is.  0d.,  showing  that 
the  operation  of  the  reduction  of  duty  bad  not  been  to  lower 
prices.    Those  were  the  contract  prices. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND:  My  noble  friend  was  speak- 
ing  of  sales  of  British  timber. 
The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  resumed  by  saying  that  the 


question  was,  what  was  the  contract  price  ?    Now,  the  con; 
ditions  and  circumstances  were  precisely  the  same  in  the  four 
years  to  which  he  had  referred;  and  whatever  had  operated 
on  the  price  in  1841  hud  had  precisely  the  same  effect  in 
1810.    His  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley)  said,"  See  what  you 
have  done  with  the  shipping  interest :'  the  number  of  British 
ships  employed  iu  the  Baltic  timber  trade  in  183!)  was  012, 
whilst  iu  In  10  it  had  fallen  to  809  ;  the  number  of  foreign 
ships  was  000  in  1838,  and  in  1844  it  was  1845."  He  (Lord 
Dalhousie)  did  not  deny  that  there  were  more  foreign  than 
English  ships  employed  in  the  timbor  trade;  but  their  lord- 
ships should  bear  in  mind  that  those  ships  were  of  small 
capacity,  awd  unfit  for  any  other  purpose ;  they  were  kept 
afloat  by  the  cargo  they  carried.  However,  the  whole  amount 
of  our  shipping  trade  generally  with  the  Baltic  had  not  dimi  - 
nished.    In  1842,  whkh  was  the  first  year  of  the  tariff^ 
the  British  ships  employed  in  the  Baltic  amounted  to  3019, 
w  ith  a  tonnage  of  013,000;  and  in  1844  the  number  of  Bri- 
tish ships  was  4424  (being  an  increase  of  about  a  thousand), 
with  a  tonnage  of  818,000,  being  an  increase  of  200,000  totV 
nage  (hear,  hear).    So  much  as  respected  the  trade  with  the 
Baltic.    Perhaps  their  lordships  would  permit  him  to  read 
on  extract  which  must  have  greater  authority  than  anything 
he  could  say,  inasmuch  as  it  consisted  of  observations  stated 
at  a  business  meeting,  and  related  to  aflairs  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  parties  present  were  concerned.  At  a  late  meet- 
ing of  the  dock  companies  at  Liverpool,  the  chairman  said 
that  some  surprise  had  been  expressed  at  the  increase  ef 
100,000  tonnage  talked  of  some  time  since;  but  he  now  had 
to  deal  with  an  increase,  not  of  a  hundred  thousand,  but  of 
hundreds  of  thousands ;  the  increase  in  six  months,  from 
June  to  the  31st  of  December  last,  having  exceeded  that  of 
any  previous  period,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  an  increase  of 
000  vessels  and  209,409  touuage  over  the  corresponding  sis 
months  of  the  preceding  year  (hear,  hear,  hear).  Now,  whfit 
were  the  expectations  of  these  parties  under  a  relaxation  of 
the  protective  laws  ?    The  chairman  proceeded  to  say,  that 
in  proportion  as  they  afforded  accommodation,  in  the  samA 
proportion  they  would  draw  trade  to  the  port  of  Liverpool ; 
and  supposing  that  at  no  distant"  period  the  rates  of  deity 
ou  other  foreign  |  reductions,  which  were  now  virtually  ex- 
cluded, should  be  modified,  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  til 
any  mau  to  divine, whenever  those  duties  should  be  reduced, 
what  accommodation  would  be  required  at  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool, which  stood  in  the  pre-eminent  position  of  having  203 
ncre3  of  dock  with  10  miles  of  quay-way  (hear,  hear).  After 
this  would  their  lordships  say  that  the  tariff  of  1842  had 
been  injurious  to  the  shipping  interest  (hear,  hear)  2  With 
respect  to  the  number  of  ships  employed,  his  noble  friend 
(Lord  Stanley)  took  a  return  on  the  table,  and  said  that  up 
to  1832  there  had  been  a  biennial  increase  of  tonnage 
amounting  to  180,000,  whilst  in  the  two  years  after  the  tariff 
the  increase  bad  only  been  17,000  tonnage.    That  was  true  ; 
but  there  was  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance,  which  was 
this,  that  during  the  four  years  from  1839  onwards,  there  was 
au  immense  and  inordinate  speculation  in  shipping ;  and  in 
consequence  of  that,  application  was  made  for  a  duty  to  be 
laid  on  colonial  shipping,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  in 
the  other  house  to  inquire  into  the  subject.    That  was  the 
reason  why  the  tonnage  appeared  to  be  so  small  in  the  two 
years  referred  to;  but  if  they  compared  1813  with  1840,  in- 
stead of  comparing  1842  with  1814,  they  would  find  that,  in- 
stead of  there  being  an  increase  of  17,000  tonnage  only,  the 
increase  was  120,084  tonnage  (hear,  hear).    He  now  came 
to  the  other  branch  of  the  subject  to  which  his  noble  friend 
had  adverted — protection  to  corn.    His  noble  friend  had 
stated  to  their  lordships  in  the  first  place  that  he  had  high 
authority  to  adduce  on  this  point,  and  he  mentioned  the 
names  of  Chatham,  Pitt,  and  Huskisson.   Now,  he  (Lord 
Dalhousie)  entertained,  quite  as  highly  as  any  noble  loni 
could  do,  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors;  bt", 
with  reference  to  Lord  Chatham,  for  instance,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  that,  unless  he  had  possessed  the  faculty  of 
omniscience,  he  could  have  expressed  an  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  fiscal  and  social  relations  of  the  present 
day  (hear,  hear,  hear).    On  questions  relating  to  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  Lord  Chatham's 
opinions  were  unquestionably  of  paramount  importance  ;  btit 
upon  a  question  respecting  the  regulation  of  commerce,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  that  Lord  Chatham,  or  any  other 
person  could  have  foreseen  or  anticipated   the  state  of 
things  which  now  exists  (hear,  hear,  hear).    Then  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Pitt,1  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  who  adverted 
to  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1787,  or  who  read  his 
speeches,  to  doubt  that  if  he  had  lived  now  he  would  have 
been  the  foremost  to  advocate  the  policy  which  had  now  been 
submitted  to  their  lordships,  and  to  bring  the  whole  weight 
of  his  vast  influence  and  his  gigantic  talents  in  carrying  this 
policy  into  effect  (hear).    Mr.  Huskisson  lived  at  u  later 
period,  and  did  not  therefore  lie  under  the  disability  to  which 
he  had  referred.    But  he  (Lord  Dalhousie)  appealed  to  him 
— he  called  his  voice  from  the  grave,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  course  now  pursued  by  the  Government  iu  the  circum- 
stances of  the  .present  time,  and  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  country,  was  exactly  such  as  he,  if  he  had  lived,  would 
himself  have  pursued.    (Here  the  noble  lord  quoted  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Huskisson).    He  begged  to  adduce  to 
their  lordships,  ns  another  authority  on  this  subject,  a  noble 
lord  whose  name  he  was  sure  would  be  received  with  the 
greatest  respect,  as  that  of  a  man  of  the  deepest  sagacity,  of 
eulnrged  experience,  nnd  great  and  varied  powers  of  mind — 
he  meant  the  late  Lord  Lauderdale.    That  noble  lord  was  as 
strong  an  advocate  of  the  Corn  Laws  as  anybody;  but  he 
advocated  them  solely  because  he  thought,  that  while  pro- 
tection was  extended  to  other  interests,  it  ought  not  to  be 
withdrawn  from  agriculture  ;  and  he  distinctly  indicated  his 
opinion,  that  ns  soon  as  protection  was  removed  from  other 
articles  it  should  be  removed  from  agriculture  also  (hear). 
A  noble  lord  (  Lord  Ashburton)  who  sat  beside  him,  repeat- 
ing a  statement  which  was  made  on  the  preceding  night, 
said  that  they  were  going  to  do  that  which  no  country  on 
earth  ever  thought  of  nttenipting  to  do — namely,  establish  a 
free  trade  in  corn  ;  and  he  asked  them  to  solve  the  question 
what  they  were  to  do  in  cheap  years,  when  the  ports  of  this 
country  were  the  only  ports  open  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn.    His  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley)  had  cited  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  from  Turkey  round  to  Sweden, 
stating  that  each  and  all  of  them  had  a  Corn  Law ;  and  that 
statement  had  been  repeated  to  night.    Now,  it  was  quite 
true  that  each  and  all  of  them  had  a  Corn  Law;  but  what 
sort  of  Corn  Laws  were  they  ?    Were  they  anything  like  the 
Corn  Law  in  this  country  2    No,  they  were  nothing  like  it 
(hear,  hesr).    There  was  none  of  them  imposed  for  the 
sake  of  protection,  and  none  of  tbem  whatever  excluded 
foreign  corn  in  the  years  to  which  his  noble  friend  hod  re- 
ferred (hear,  hear).  "  He  (Lord  Dalhousie)  held  in  his  hand 
a  statement  of  the  various  Corn  Laws  in  Europe,  which  he 
would  read  to  their  lordships.   In  Turkey  there  was  a  duty 
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upon  com  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  the  Danubean  pro- 
vinces of  Turkey  (which  he  begged  their  lordships  to  bear  in 
mind  were  the  corn-growing  provinces),  the  duly  was  3  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  and  there  was  no  point  which  the  popu- 
lation of  those  provinces  held  with  greater  tenacity  than 
their  right  to  have  the  duty  at  3  instead  of  5  per  cent  (hear, 
hear).  How  his  noble  friend  could  draw  any  argument  in 
favour  of  protection  from  this  source  he  declared  he  could 
not  see.  The  Papal  states  of  Italy  admitted  corn  free 
when  the  price  was  48s.  per  quarter.  In  Sardinia 
there  was  a  duty  of  5s.  per  quarter.  In  the  smaller 
Italian  states  there  was  a  duty  of  3s.  per  quarter.  In 
Tuscany  the  duty  was  a  mere  fraction.  In  Greece  it  was 
2d.  a  quarter,  and  in  Austria  3s.  per  quarter;  and  he  begged 
their  lordships  to  observe  that  Austria,  possessing  the  rich 
provinces  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Galicia,  neverthe- 
less in  the  ports  of  Venice,  Fiume,  and  Trieste  granted  ad- 
'mission  for  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  free  of  all  duty. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  remarked  that  Trieste  was  a  free 
port. 

Lord  DALHOUSIE  (in  continuation)  replied  that  he  was 
'Juite  aware  of  that;  but  that  the  corn  was  imported  into  the 
interior  free  of  duty.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  there  was  a  to 
tal  prohibition ;  and  here  he  wished  simply  to  mention  one 
fact  as  showing  what  was  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of 
this  description  of  protective  duty  on  corn.  The  fact  rested 
on  the  authority  of  official  papers  before  their  lordships,  and 
it  was  this,  that  from  Portugal  and  Spain  corn  could  be  pur- 
chased in  the  port  of  New  York  at  4s.  Gd.  per  quarter,  and 
brought  back  for  sale  into  Spain  while  wheat  was  to  be  had 
on  the  plains  of  Castile  at  Is.  fid.  per  bushel,  but  which  was 
entirely  useless,  because  from  the  high  cost  of  carriage  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  it  to  a  part  where  it  could  meet  a  profit- 
able sale  ;  Belgium  had  a  sliding  scale,  but  free  importation 
was  allowed  when  wheat  was  33s.  a  quarter.  A  similar  regu- 
lation was  adopted  in  Holland.  In  Mecklenburgh  a  duty  of 
three  pet  cent,  was  levied ;  in  Hanover  6s.  a  quarter ;  and 
in  Denmark  .Is.  a  quarter.  The  duty  levied  in  the  places 
he  had  named  ranged  from  three  to  five  percent.  In  Rus- 
3ife,  a  duty  of  lis.  a- quarter,  was  imposed  on  the  importation 
of  wheat.  But  were  these  countries  in  the  habit  of  r< ■gu- 
latiug  their  duties  upon  the  system  advocated  in  that  house? 
No  ;  and  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  further  back  than  the  pre- 
sent year  to  show  the  course  they  pursued.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest steps  taken  by  the  Government  of  Holland  this  year  was 
altogether  to,  suspend  the  Corn  Laws  (hear,  hear).  In  Rus- 
sia also — hermetically  sealed  Russia — the  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  corn  were  altogether  removed ;  and  in  Belgium 
the  Chambers  were  convoked  in  order  to  remit  for  u  year 
the  duties  on  corn.  What  analogy  was  there,  then,  in  the 
course  pursued  by  these  countries  in  favour  of  a  permanent 
protecting  duty  upon  corn  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  their 
suspension  of  the  importation  duties  ?  Did  it  arise  from  any 
great  failure,  of  the  corn  crops  ?  No  ;  but  from  the  very  same 
(cause  which,  had  been  treated  with  such  distrust  and  "discre- 
dit in  that  ho.ise — the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  (henr,hear). 
And  yet  some  noble  lords  believed  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible for  her  Majesty's  ministers  to  have  come  down  to  Par- 
liament and  have  asked  the  com  consumers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  grant  a  sum  of  money  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
Irish  people,  while  at  the  same  time  they  maintained  a  duty 
of  14s.  a  quarter  upon  wheat  (liear,  hear).  There  was  no 
alternative  between  that  course  and  the  suspension  of  the 
Corn  Laws  for  a  time;  and  he  would  ask  whether,  in  the 
face  of  a  suspension  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  other  countries,  if 
such  a  suspension  had  been  adopted  in  this  kingdom,  it 
would  not  have  been  utterly  impossible  ever  to  attempt  to 
restore  the  Corn  Laws  fo  their  former  position  (hear,  hear, 
and  cheers;  ?  It  had  been  asserted  that  the  main  object  of 
a  Corn  Law  was  to  prevent  a  country  from  being  dependent 
%pon  foreign  supplies  of  corn;  and  the  permanence  of  the 
law  of  1S42  had  been  advocated  on  the  ground  that,  under 
the  operation  of  that  law,  this  object  had  been  attained.  It 
was  said  that  the  quantity  of  corn  produced  in  this  country 
was  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  population:  and 
a  noble  friend  of  his  stated  that  the  importations  of  corn  for 
the  last  20  years  had  averaged  1,700,000  quarters  per  an- 
num ;  while,  during  the  last  year,  it  had  only  been  305,000 
quarters.  From  this  circumstance  the  inference  was  drawn 
that  of  late  years  our  dependence  upon  foreign  supplies  had 
been  diminished ;  but  they  could  not  draw  a  correct  infer- 
ence from  an  average  extending  over  so  long  a  period  as  21 
years.  The  only  way  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  result 
was  to  take  an  average,  so  far  as  they  could,  for  equal 
periods.  He  lield  in  his  hand  a  return  of  the  importations 
of  corn  into  this  country  from  1791  to  1840,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  in  the  first  10  years,  from  1701  to  1800, 
the  importations  were  94,000  quarters  ;  from  1801  to 
1810,  055,000  quarters ;  from  1811  to  1820,  420,000  quar- 
ters; from  1821  to  1S30,  034,000  quarters;  and  from  1831  to 
1840,  908,000  quarters.  Now,  in  the  five  years  from  1840  to 
1845,  partly  under  the  operation  of  the  new  Corn  Law,  the 
average  importation  had  been  1,807,000  quarters  annually, 
of  which  1,583,000  quarters  had  been  admitted  for  consump- 
tion. In  1843  the  total  entries  for  consumption  were  990,000 
quarters  ;  in  1844,  1,026,000  quarters  ;  and  in  1845, 
305,000  quarters.  It  was,  therefore,  evident,  upon  the  face 
of  these  returns,  that  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  was 
increasing,  and  that  the  existing  law  did  not  render  us  inde- 
pendent of  supplies  from  other  countries  (hear,  hear). 
Now,  he  would  ask  their  lordships  to  consider  for  a  single 
moment  this  question  of  dependence  upon  foreign  countries. 
What  single  trade,  or  art,  or  employment  of  life  was  there 
with  respect  to  which  they  were  not  almost  hopelessly  and 
entirely  dependent  for  supplies  upon  foreign  countries  ( hear, 
hear)  1  Let  them  take  the  case  of  the  woollen  trade.  There 
was  not  one  of  their  lordships  who  was  not  dependent  upon 
foreign  supplies  for  the  coat  be  wore  (a  laugh).  Nay,  there 
was  not  one  of  their  lordships'  footmen  who,  if  they  were  to 
propose  to  become  independent  of  foreign  supplies  of  wool, 
would  not  give  warning  to-morrow  (laughter).  But  were 
they  less  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  with  regard  to  the 
cotton  manufacture  ?  His  noble  friend  had  stated  that  the 
total  annual  imports  of  cotton  wool  into  this  country 
amounted  to  721,000,0001bs.  Did  not  this  fact  show  how 
entirely,  and  almost  hopelessly,  they  were  dependent  upon 
foreigners  for  their  supply?  So  it  was  with  respect  to  silk. 
They  could  not  even  carry  on  a  war  or  fire  a  shot  without 
being  dependent  upon  foreign  supply  for  the  articles  used  in 
war  (hear,  hear).  This  country  was  dependent  upon  her 
exports  and  imports  for  her  revenue,  and  she  was  therefore 
dependent  nmm  foreign  nations  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
credit.  --3!xum.'j$\'i  to  1814  they  were  at  war  with  the  United 
States,  from -which  this  country  drew  her  supplies  of  cotton. 
Would  it  not  haWibeon  death  and  destruction  to  them  if  the 
United  State*  btyfr  stopped  the  supply  of  cotton  to  this  coun- 
try? But  tii at  hail] not  been  the  case.  The  China  war  was 
mother  example,  apd  our  supplies  of  tea  during  the  period  of 


the  war  were  greater  than  in  any  year  preceding.  The  same 
principle  would  govern  other  nations  with  respect  to  corn. 
If  we  were  dependent  upon  them  for  our  supplies,  we  could 
get  what  we  wanted,  notwithstanding  they  were  at  war  with 
us,  as  had  been  the  case  during  the  war  with  Napoleon. 
But  then  his  noble  friend  said  "  Look  at  the  price ! "  Why, 
10  years  back  the  price  was  as  high  as  in  any  of  the  years 
his  noble  friend  had  quoted.  The  price,  too,  had  no  effect 
upon  the  argument,  which  was,  that  if  we  were  at  war  with 
other  countries  we  could  not  obtain  supplies  of  corn.  During 
the  course  of  the  war  in  whicli  we  were  engaged  with  the 
whole  of  Europe,  large  imports  of  corn  came  in  every  year. 
Even  in  1810,  we  had  importations  from  Prance  itself,  and 
he  maintained  that,  if  this  country  again  required  foreign 
supplies,  those  supplies  would  be  got.  The  Government 
had  been  reproached  for  not  stating  what,  in  their  opinion, 
the  price  of  corn  would  be  under  the  new  system  (hear, 
hear).  He  was  not  prepared  to  answer  any  demand  so  un- 
reasonable— (cheers  from  the  Opposition,  and  ironical  cheers 
from  the  cross  benches) — as  to  say  what  the  actual  and  spe- 
cific price  of  corn  would  be.  He  would  also  respectfully  ask 
their  lordships  whether  they  were  quite  entitled  to  demand 
that  information  from  him  ?  Would  they  have  been  prepared 
in  any  given  year,  under  the  present  system,  to  say  what  the 
price  would  be  in  the  year  following  ?  It  had  been  stated 
that,  during  the  last  21  years  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
57s.  But  what  consolation  was  it  to  the  farmer  to  be  told 
what  was  the  average  price  during  a  series  of  years,  if  it  had 
been  racing  up  and  down  the  scale  during  that  period  ?  In 
one  year  the  price  had  been  58s.,  in  the  next  it  was  3lls..  in 
the  next  but  one  it  was  64s.,  and  in  the  next  57s.  How 
could  their  lordships,  when  there  had  been  such  fluctuations 
under  a  system  the  boast  of  which  was  that  it  prevented 
fluctuation,  ask  him  to  name  a  specific  price  ? 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND.— Go  to  the  lost  bill. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said,  that  if  he  did  not  mis- 
take, the  noble  duke  had  predicted  precisely  the  same  effects 
from  the  consequences  of  the  bill  of  1842  as  he  now  prophe- 
sied from  the  operatioa  of  the  present  bill. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said  he  never  did  anything  of 
the  sort.  He  did  not  vote  for  that  bill,  but  he  probably 
should  have  done  so  if  he  had  happened  to  have  been  in  the 
house. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  thought  the  noble  duke  had 
voted  against  that  bill,  but  it  was  immaterial  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  argument.  The  present  law  had  proved  to 
demonstration  that  the  whole  system  of  averages  was  a 
fiction  (cheers).  The  noble  lord  had  boasted  of  the  great 
fixedness  and  steadiness  of  price  that  had  followed  the  law 
of  1842.  The  average  price  of  the  Inst  year,  50s.  10d.,  had 
also  been  pointed  to  as  a  proof  the  abundance  of  corn  in  this 
country.  He  maintained  that  that  price  of  50s.  was  no 
index  whatever  to  the  actual  price  of  corn;  it  was  only  an 
index  to  the  inferiority  of  the  quality.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  return  of  the  prices  at  the  different  market  towns,  not  of 
the  lowest  prices,  but  of  the  highest  average  towns  and  the 
lowest.  In  the  year  1815,  which  was  an  abundant  year,  the 
highest  price  in  January  was  00s.  and  the  lowest  10s.;  in  the 
next  month  the  difference  was  from  05s.  to  40s. ;  in  the  next, 
from  50s.  to  38s. ;  and  in  the  next  from  04s.  to  39s.  In 
November  of  the  same  year,  the  difference  was  from 
68s.  to  48s.;  and  in  the  week  ending  the  29th,  from 
69s.  to  383.  In  January,  1816,  the  difference  in  the  first 
week  was  between  60s.  and  4  Is.,  iu  the  next  67s.  to  40s., 
and  in  the  next  71s.  to  42s. ;  and  during  other  periods  of 
the  same  year,  the  difference,  instead  of  ranging  at  near 
10s.,  as  in  former  periods,  was  as  much  as  25s.,  26s.,  29s., 
30s.,  31s.,  32s.,  and  so  on,  while  on  the  28th  of  March  it 
was  between  60s.  to  32s.,  or  a  difference  of  37s.  In  the  face 
of  these  facts  to  talk  of  equalising  prices  by  means  of  this 
law  was  a  gross  fallacy.  He  had  also  the  further  evidence 
of  the  contract  price  from  the  Victualling  office  for  the  years 
1843,  1844, 1840,  and  1846.  In  January,  1843,  the  price  of 
red  wheat  was  II.  9s.  3d. ;  iu  January,  1844,  21.  17e.  10d.; 
in  1845,  21.  6s.  lOd. ;  and  iu  February,  18.16,  3/.  0s.  5d. ;  and 
in  other  kinds  there  was  a  price  varying  from  3/.  7s.  to 
SI.  lis.,  in  the  face  of  the  professed  object  of  the  law,  which 
was  to  produce  an  average  price  of  60s.  He  therefore  alto- 
gether repudiated  the  idea  of  attempting  to  fix  a  price.  He 
was  disposed  to  agree  with  Earl  Spencer  in  his  opinion 
that  everything  as  regarded  price  would  remain  as  nearly  as 
possible  where  it  was,  and  that  the  advantage  of  the  measure 
would  consist  in  the  steadiness  of  trade,  and  the  encourage- 
meut  which  the  agriculture  of  the  country  would  derive 
from  the  increased  stimulus  given  by  Free  Trade  to  our 
manufactures.  One  false  notion  seemed  to  pervade  all  the 
arguments  on  this  question, — it  was  that  there  should  be  an 
enormous  importation  of  foreign  grain  under  this  measure. 
Whence  was  this  supply  to  come  ?  It  seemed  to  be  gene- 
rally assumed  that  Germany,  Denmark,  Poland,  Russia, 
some  Austrian  provinces,  and  the  United  States,  were  the 
countries  from  which  the  grain  was  to  come.  But  noble 
lords  who  entertained  those  apprehensions  never  attempted 
to  state  in  what  quantities  this  grain  would  come,  and  where 
it  was  to  come  from.  Mr,  Jacobs,  in  1828,  visited  the  coun- 
tries in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  reported  that  they  could 
not  send  to  this  country  a  larger  quantity  than  they  then 
sent.  In  1842,  another  gentleman  was  sent  to  the  same 
countries  to  make  the  same  enquiries ;  the  result  was 
embodied  in  the  consulate  returns,  and  it  was  there 
stated  that  the  whole  amount  which  those  countries  could 
send  *to  this  country  was  2,200,000  quarters  of  grain. 
There  was  nothing  whatever  to  contradict,  not  the  general 
assertion,  but  the  facts  stated  by  that  gentleman  to  show 
that  no  great  quantity  could  be  imported  into  this  country 
at  all.  He  (the  Earl  of  Dalhousie)  perfectly  credited  the 
statement  of  the  noble  lord  opposite  as  to  the  virgin  soil  and 
fertile  plains  tbat  might  be  brought  into  cultivation  in  various 
countries  in  Europe.  He  did  not  dispute  that  there  were 
millions  on  millions  of  acres  on  which  com  might  be  raised ; 
but  what  was  their  value  if  the  corn  was  not  attainable.  As 
well  might  noble  lords  point  to  the  plains  of  South  America, 
where  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cattle  were  roaming 
about.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  capacity  of  those  coun- 
tries which  were  so  dreaded ;  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
abundauce;  but  distance  rendered  the  capacity  and  the 
abundance  unavailable.  He  would  not  fatigue  their  lord- 
ships with  calculations  as  to  trade  and  carrying  charges. 
With  regard  to  the  produce  of  Germany,  and  of  Hungary, 
which  found  an  exit  northward,  it  went  by  rivers,  whicli  in 
winter  were  fro/en  and  in  summer  were  dried  up.  That 
which  found  an  exit  southward  was  transported  in  bulloek- 
carts  a  distance  of  200  miles  by  a  very  tedious  mode  of  con- 
veyance, raising  the  charges  to  a  very  high  amount.  So  that, 
though  in  those  countries  the  produce  was  large  it  was 
totally  useless.  The  same  was  the  case  with  Spain ;  no 
country  could  be  more  fertile;  but  though  corn  could  be  got 
at  a  very  moderate  rate  iu  Castille,  yet  before  it  could  have 


been  brought  to  the  market  of  South  America,  as  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Jacobs's  report,  the  price  it  would  have  reached  ren- 
dered it  unavailable  for  the  purposes  of  supply.  In  the  Con- 
tinental countries  of  which  so  much  was  siiid,  cultivation 
was  carried  on  by  serfs;  neither  they  nor  their  landlords  had 
means  for  improving  agriculture;  their  implements  were  of 
the  rudest  kind;  and  he  did  venture  to  think,  that  nothing 
had  been  stated  by  any  noble  lord  to  invalidate  the  testi- 
mony of  the  official  documents  to  the  fact  that  the  quantities 
of  corn  introduced  from  those  countries  would  be  extremely 
limited,  nnd  that  the  price  at  which  they  could  be  brought 
was  above  anything  that  would  yield  such  a  return  as  to  en- 
courage importation.  Their  lordships  had  heard  it  stated 
the  other  evening,  that  5,000,000  of  quarters  would,  in  three 
years,  be  brought  into  this  country,  purchased  where  the 
com  was  produced  at  a  price  of  14s.,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
He  would  not  read  letters  to  their  lordships;  but  he  would 
lay  before  them  documents  infinitely  more  authoritative, 
namely,  actual  bills  of  sale.  He  held  three  of  these  in  his 
hand  in  reference  to  cargoes  of  grain  imported  from  Gabitz. 
They  were  purchased  in  the  abundant  year,  1844.  They 
were  not  detained  in  warehouse,  yet  on  each  transaction 
there  was  a  loss  to  a  very  great  extent.  They  were  sold  on 
account  of  Mr.  R.  Gardner,  Manchester.  The  first  was 
purchased  on  July  29,  1814,  and  the  price  paid  was  not  14s., 
but  23s.  9d.  per  quarter.  They  were  sold  in  bond  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  and  the  balance  of  loss  was  10s.  per  quarter.  Another 
cargo  purchased  in  June,  1842,  for  23s.  9d.,  was  sold  on  Oc- 
tober 12,  and  the  balance  of  loss  was  14s.  lid.  per  quarter. 
A  third  cargo  purchased  about  the  same  time  with  the  others 
for  18s.  9d.  per  quarter,  was  sold  after  a  similar  interval, 
when  the  balance  of  loss  was  12s.  3d.  per  quarter.  There 
were  the  invoices  sent  to  him  by  a  gentleman  of  high  re- 
spectability, with  whom  he  was,  indeed,  personally  ac- 
quainted ;  but  they  bore  evidence  on  their  face  of  their  value, 
for  the  agents  in  the  transaction  were  Messrs.  Baring  Bro- 
thers (hear,  hear).  But  supposing  there  was  a  large  impor- 
tation, it  was  not  an  entire  surplus.  The  population  was 
increasing,  and  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  find 
supplies.  And  abroad  the  same  necessity  would  be  felt.  If 
they  grew  for  themselves,  they  could  not  grow  wheat  to  send 
it  here.  In  the  course  of  10  years  the  population  of  the 
different  countries  which  were  regarded  with  such  apprehen- 
sions had  greatly  increased.  Such  was  the  case  in  Russia, 
Norway,  the  German  States,  and  all  the  others.  The  popu- 
lation of  Prussia  had  increased  from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000. 
In  Austria  it  increased,  between  1820  and  1840,  from 
31,000,000  to  37,000,000.  But  there  was  another  considera- 
tion which  had  not  been  fully  dwelt  upon  in  this  debate  with 
the  weight  that  ought  to  be  attributed  to  it,  and  tbat  was, 
thcincrease  of  our  own  population  (hear,  hear,  hear).  There 
had  been  a  total  failure  of  proof  to  show  that  they  could 
adopt  fresh  land  to  meet  the  w  ants  of  the  increased  popu- 
lation, or  that  they  could  increase  the  produce  of  that  land 
for  the  same  purpose.  (The  noble  earl  then  referred  to  n 
report  of  the  Sanatory  Commission  to  show  that  the  addi- 
tional extent  of  territory  annually  required  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  increasing  population  would  be  much  larger  than  the 
counties  of  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Hereford,  or  Cambridge). 
In  the  last  30  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent,  in  the  population,  or  of  300,000  n-year.  Did  their  lord- 
ships realise  the  fact  that,  since  this  bill  now  under  conside- 
ration was  introduced  to  Parliament,  there  were  100,000 
souls  and  upwards  more  to  feed  ?  Was  it  in  their  power  to 
increase  the  produce  of  the  country  in  the  same  proportion 
(hear,  hear)  ?  No  proof  of  that  had  ever  been  attempted 
(hear,  hear).  He  did  not  believe  tbat  that  immense  increase 
of  supply  would  take  place  ;  but  if  it  did,  would  it  meet  the 
increase  of  population  that  was  constantly  going  on  (hear, 
hear)  ?  Before  he  left  this  port  of  the  subject  he  would 
direct  their  lordships'  attention  to  the  question  of  supply 
from  the  United  States.  He  knew  that  it  was  usual  to  treat 
the  United  States  as  an  unbroken  and  inexhaustible  source 
of  food.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  experience  of  past 
years,  nor  was  it  the  opinion  in  the  United  States  them- 
selves. The  wheat-producing  states  were  limited  to  certain 
districts  of  country, — they  were  all  in  the  extreme  west,  nnd 
consequently,  whatever  was  produced  there  could  not  reach 
this  country  from  their  own  ports  except  at  a  large  charge. 
Let  them  trace  what  had  been  the  increase  of  supply  in  that 
country  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  He  had  the 
official  tables  of  the  states  before  him  for  the  period  from 
1791  to  1840,  and,  although  it  appeared  that  the  increase  iu 
produce  had  been  enormous,  as  was  admitted,  yet  the  increase 
of  population  had  been  concurrent;  and  it  appeared  that  now 
they  had  for  export  a  smaller  amount  than  they  had  00 
years  ago.  In  1790  the  population  was  3,900,000,  and  the 
wheat  exported  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  4,700,000 
bushels,  being  28  per  cent,  of  the  whole  produce.  InTS20 
the  population  had  risen  to  7,00,000,  and  the  amount  of 
wheat  exported  was  4,000,000  of  bushels,  being  14  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  produce.  In  1840  the  population  had  increased 
to  17,000,000,  and  the  amount  of  wheat  exported  was  only 
12J  per  cent,  of  the  whole  produce,  or  only  half  what  it  was 
formerly.  That  was  the  amount  of  wheat  exported  by  the 
United  States;  and  yet  they  were  not  without  markets,  for 
the  markets  of  Cuba,  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  South 
America  were  open  to  them.  Theii  lordships  would  see, 
then,  that  with  the  increase  of  population  tbat  was  going 
on  in  the  United  States,  the  increase  of  produce  would  be 
required  there.  But  there  would  be  nothing  like  the  enor- 
mous exportation  that  was  expected  from  them  into  this 
country.  Again,  the  prices  of  New  York  ruled  at  about  40s., 
and  in  addition  to  that  there  would  be  the  cost  of  car- 
riage before  it  could  reach  this  country ;  so  that,  the 
same  as  with  respect  to  the  Continent,  the  expectation  of  an 
enormous  importation  was  most  unreasonable.  But  then  it 
was  said,  "  Why  try  this  experiment  in  this  great  country  ?" 
It  had  been  tried  here  before,  and  had  perfectly  succeeded; 
for  from  1770  to  1791  we  had  practically  .and  entirely  Free 
Trade  in  corn.  No  doubt  taxation  at  that  time  w  as  not  so 
heavy  as  now  (hear,  hear),  but  it  was  distinctly  stated  by 
writers  of  that  period  that  it  did  weigh  heavily  upon  labour 
here  as  compared  with  labour  on  the  Continent.  At  that 
time  we  could  grow  corn  cheap  enough  to  export  it  to  foreign 
countries  ;  but  what  was  the  case  in  those  years  ?  Was  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  in  a  depressed  condition  ?  By  no 
means.  On  the  contrary,  large  quantities  of  land  were 
taken  into  cultivation.  From  1766  to  1769,  300,000  acres 
were  taken  in,  afterwards  other  large  quantities,  and  high 
prices  for  that  time  ruled  extremelylow,  varying  from  41s.  to 
60s.  In  like  manner  they  had  tried  it  in  other  ports  near 
their  own  doors.  In  Jersey  they  had  had  a  Free  Trade  in 
corn,  and  the  prices  had  ruled  little,  if  at  all,  higher  than 
prices  here.  He  knew  that  noble  lords  would  turn  round 
and  ask  if  they  did  not  increase  the  supply,  and  did  not  anti- 
cipate a  diminution  of  prices,  why  they  proposed  this  change 
(hear,  hear)?   The  Government  did  not  propose  it  because 
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it  would  reduce  prices,  but  because  it  would  give  a  stimulus 
to  trade,  and  set  in  motion  the  industry  of  tbis  country,  aud 
provide  the  fullest  means  for  agricultural  employment. 
The  noble  duke  shook  his  head,  but  he  remembered  lan  year, 
when  he  received  deputations  with  respect  to  the  railways, 
that  with  respect  to  each  of  the  railways  in  the  centre,  or 
from  the  sides  of  this  country,  noble  lords  set  forth  the  ad- 
vantages it  would  afford  for  an  easy  and  rapid  access  to  the 
manufacturing  districts  (hear,  hear).  In  the  districts  of 
Derbyshire  this  benefit  was  to  be  the  access  to  Manchester ; 
in  the  districts  of  Lincolnshire  or  Goole  (laughter)  it  was 
still  the  access  to  manufacturing  population ;  in  Argyll  aud 
Dumfries  it  was  an  easy  access  to  Fleetwood,  aud  so  to 
the  manufacturing  districts;  and  if  in  Ireland  there  was  still 
the  same  burden  of  the  song,  the  access  was  to  be  to  some 
port  whence  they  could  reach  Liverpool,  aud  so  the  same 
manufacturing  districts  in  England.  Why  was  there  this 
yearning  after  the  manufacturing  districts  (hear,  hear)  ? 
Because  the  manufacturing  districts  were  the  great  markets 
for  the  agricultural.  Every  loom  they  stopped  in  Man- 
chester stopped  half  a  dozen  ploughs  in  some  agricultural 
part  of  the  country  (cheers).  There  could  not  be  a  closer 
connection  between  all  these  districts  than  was  shown  by  the 
reports  of  committees  and  the  statements  of  members  of 
Parliament.  Unless  the  manufacturing  interests  were  in  a 
state  of  prosperity,  there  was  depression  in  the  agricultural 
districts.  Whatever  promoted  a  demand  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  acted  as  a  stimulus  in  the  agricultural  districts 
also  ;  and,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  wish  to  impose  no 
restriction  on  the  free  importation  of  the  food  of  the  people, 
the  Government  were  convinced  that  this  measure  would  be 
attended  with  none  but  good  results  to  all  classes,  and  would 
confer  equal  benefits  on  all  districts,  and  hence  it  was  that 
her  Majesty's  Government  ventured  to  propose  it  to  their 
lordships'  attention  (loud  cheers).  The  noble  baron  near 
him  (Lord  Asbburton)  had  adverted  to  the  colonial  in- 
terests, and  had  asked  whether  they  had  anticipated  the 
effect  of  this  alteration  tf  policy  on"  the  colonies,  and  he 
asked  of  what  use  were  the  colonies  if  they  did  not  afford  a 
protected  market  for  our  manufactures  ?  He  (the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie)  ventured  to  think  that  the  colonies  would  be  of 
advantage  to  us  if  there  were  not  a  compulsory  market.  But 
the  question  raised  by  the  noble  lord  was  no  longer  open, 
the  colonial  system  to  which  he  referred  had  been  broken 
long  ago.  In  the  West  Indian  colonies  it  was  only  in  1S43 
that  under  the  presidency  of  his  noble  friend  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Colonies  there  was  a  free  importation  of  many 
articles  which  previously  came  from  Canada,  and  had  since 
come  from  America,  aud  in  other  colonies  the  maximum  rate 
of  differential  duties  on  all  articles,  with  few  exceptions 
such  as  tobacco,  were  only  seven  per  cent. ;  which  were  no- 
thing as  compared  with  the  rates  which  used  to  be  in  exist- 
ence under  the  old  colonial  system.  So  far  from  forcing 
upon  the  colonies  these  protective  duties,  the  constant 
struggle  of  this  country  had  been  to  prevent  the  colonies 
from  imposing  greater  differential  duties  than  this  country 
approved,  and  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Colonial  Office  gave 
more  trouble  than  sending  back  these  acts  imposing  the 
higher  differential  duties.  Therefore,  the  colonial  system, 
as  it  used  to  be  called,  existed  no  longer.  What,  then,  was 
the  state  of  facts  as  to  the  alteration  thev  were  about  to 
make  ?  He  thought  that  if  his  noble  friend  the  late  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  were  in  his  place,  he  would  bear  him 
out  in  saying  that  the  only  articles  on  which  the  change 
would  act  injuriously  were  timber  and  corn  ;  aud  of  corn 
there  was  the  most  grievous  complaint.  His  noble  friend 
said  that  they  were  about  to  ruin  the  political  connection  and 
the  whole  of  the  navigation  interests  of  the  colonies  if  this 
measure  passed.  But  with  respect  to  corn,  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  carrying  trade  ?  The  loss  would  apply  only 
to  the  corn  of  the  United  States,  which,  by  being  ground 
into  flour  in  Canada,  acquired  the  character  "of  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  was  admitted  at  Is.  duty,  and  to  the  corn  the 
produce  of  Canada  herself  (hear,  hear).  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  return  of  the  American  corn  thus  brought  through 
Canada;  and  from  the  11th  of  October,  1843,  to  the  5th 
of  January,  1844,  the  quantity  was  618  quarters;  from 
the  3th  of  January,  1844,  to'the  5th  of  January,  1840, 
it  was  43,860  quarters;  and  for  the  year  ending  the 
5th  of  January,  1840,  it  was  only  24,400  quarters. 
Inasmuch  as  24,000  quarters  was  the  quantity  imported  by 
Canada,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  must  be  obvious,  that 
anything  affecting  such  an  amount  could  produce  no  very- 
serious  result.  But  some  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the 
dispatch  received  from  Lord  Cathcart,  which  was  dated  the 
28th  of  January,  1846.  Now  that  dispatch  did  not  contain, 
by  any  means,  the  most  recent  intelligence  received  from 
that  colony.  Lord  Cathcart  in  writing  that  despatch,  stated 
that  be  wished  to  lay  before  her  Majesty's  ministers  the 
views  entertained  by  the  executive  Government  of  Canada, 
and  that  he  wrote  in  great  haste  in  order  to  save  the  post. 
That  statement  surely  showed  very  clearly  that  the  opinions 
conveyed  in  that  despatch  had  not  been  very  deliberately 
formed.  There  had,  however,  since  that  time  been  a  des- 
patch received  in  this  country  from  Canada,  dated  the  26th 
of  March  last;  that  was  written  after  much  deliberation,  and 
after  the  House  of  Assembly  had  calmly  discussed  and  con- 
sidered the  intended  measure  which  was  now  before  their 
lordships ;  and  at  the  time  to  which  he  referred  an  address  to 
theCrown  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  AssemblyinCanada, 
the  sum  and  substance  of  which  was,  that  they  wished  the 
doty  to  which  they  were  liable  of  Is.  on  every  quarter  of 
pain,  should  be  changed  into  Id. — that  what  was  considered 
in  this  country  a  nominal  duty  of  Is.  should  be  changed 
into  that  which  they  really  considered  to  be  nominal  duty — 
namely.  Id.  In  their  address  they  set  forth  that  as  one  of 
the  just  claims  of  the  province.  Now  he  would  ask  their 
lordships  if  that  could  be  said  to  bear  any  appearance  of 
dlarm.  It  was  also  not  unimportant  that  he  should  call  the 
attention  of  their  lordships  to  the  views  entertained  on  this 
•object  by  the  leaders  of  tbe  two  parties.  Mr.  Prince,  the 
leader  of  the  Ministerial  party,  stated  that  he  had  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province ; 
and  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  view  the  proposition  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  with  any  feelings  of  alarm— he  saw 
no  canse  whatever  why  they  should  despair;  and  that,  for 
his  part,  he  had  always  been  a  supporter  of  Free  Trade.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  party,  said  that  he 
wanted  no  foreign  interference ;  that  be  was  proud  of  the 
connection  which  subsisted  between  Canada  and  the  mother 
eonntry ;  and  he  believed  that,  though  England  had  formerly 
treated  Canada  in  the  manner  that  a  step-mother  treats  the 
family  over  which  she  is  placed,  yet  now  be  rejoiced  to  say 
that  Can  a/I  a  began  to  receive  better  treatment  at  the  bands 
of  the  motbeiMiounlry,  and  that  there  seemed  to  exist  iu 
England  no  disposition  to  oppress  her  colonies.  On  these 
points,  then,  it  was  evident  that  the  leaders  of  the  two  par- 
ties were  agreed.   He  hoped  that  the  house  would  now  per- 


mithim  to  mention  two  other  colonies:  be  meant  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick.  In  the  former  of  tbe.se,  when  a  propo 
sition  was  made  for  improving  the  defences  of  the  colony,  the 
colonists  at  once  proposed  that  their  whole  revenue  should  be 
taken  for  thatpurpo.se;  and  in  New  Brunswick  it  was  proposed 
that,  in  addition  to  a  sum  of  12,000/.  which  had  been  assigned 
for  the  purposes  of  defence  that  should  not  only  be  applied  to 
those  objects  to  its  fullest  extent,  but  tliutthe  whole  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  country  should  be  taken  for  that  purpose  also, 
in  order  that  their  connection  with  the  mother  country 
should  be  maintained  in  its  fullest  and  most  perfect  condi- 
tion. Although  he  had  never  held  any  office  in  these  colo- 
nies, yet  he  had  long  resided  in  them,  and  he  possessed  con- 
nections and  means  of  information  which  enabled  him  to 
speak  upon  these  points  as  it  were  from  his  own  knowledge. 
He  could  confidently  say,  with  respect  to  them,  |that  there 
was  no  want  of  loyalty  in  these  quarters.  For  their  attach- 
ment to  the  mother  country,  he  could  safely  pledge  his  head, 
if  such  a  pledge  were  good  for  anything.  He  entertained 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  would  now  be  as  ready  to 
standby  the  mother  country  in  matters  of  mere  pecuniary 
iuterest,  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  shed  i heir  blood  as 
evidence  of  their  attachment  to  England.  He  had  touched 
briefly  upon  various  points,  and  even  in  that  brief  way  not 
upon  as  many  as  he  sbould  have  wished  to  notice,  feeling 
as  they  had  devoted  so  many  hours  to  the  discussion  of  this 
question  he  ought  not  to  take  up  much  more  of  their  time; 
but  there  was  one  point  on  which  he  did  not  wish  to  remain 
altogether  silent,  lie  referred  to  the  charges  of  treachery 
which  had  been  brought  against  the  Government  witli  refer- 
ence to  their  present  measure.  He  would  admit  that  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  if  the  proposal  of  the  mea- 
sures now  before  them  had  come  from  another  quarter;  and 
he  believed  every  one  of  his  noble  friends  around  him  would 
echo  him  iu  saying  that  they  had  witnessed  with  sincere  re- 
gret the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  the  noble  lords  oppo- 
site to  form  a  Government.  When,  however,  that  attempt 
proved  unsuccessful,  when  the  servants  of  tbe  Crown  were 
called  upon  to  give  effect  to  their  own  convictions,  tbe 
treachery  would  have  been  iu  taking  any  course  different 
from  that  which  they  had  taken  (hear,  hear).  Their  lord- 
ships might  abuse  her  Majesty's  servants  with  change  of 
opiuion — with  vacillation;  they  might  arraign  them  for  those 
climes  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  ;  but  even  when  idl 
this  was  granted,  their  lordships  would  not  be  justified  in 
using  the  word  "  treachery  "  (hear,  hear).  No' man  rated 
higher  than  he  did  the  necessity  of  governing  such  a  coun- 
try as  this  by  party;  he  recognised  as  fully  as  could  any  man 
the  obligations  of  party;  but  he  recognised  higher  obliga- 
tions still.  He  had  not  the  honour  of  a  seat  iutbe  Cabinet 
at  the  time  a  decision  on  these  measures  was  come  to ;  but 
be  was  not  on  tbat  account  desirous  of  repudiating  the  re- 
sponsibility of  adopting  them.  He  would  not,  be  could  not 
be  called  upon  to  state  the  course  which,  had  he  been  of  that 
Cabinet,  he  would  have  taken;  but  lie  ventured  to  think 
they  could  not  find  any  proportionate  degree  of  responsibility 
between  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  who  originated  a 
measure,  aud  his  colleagues  in  subordinate  capacities  by 
whom  that  measure  has  been  approved  of.  He  recognised 
no  such  distinction  of  responsibility  ;  and  if  it  were  ever  his 
fate  to  be  placed  as  member  of  a  Government,  with  the  alter- 
native such  as  that  placed  before  his  right  lion,  friend  before 
him,  either  of  adhering  to  a  party,  or  giving  effect  to  a 
faithful  aud  solemn  conviction,  he  should  pursue  the  course 
pursued  by  tbat  Minister  (hear,  hear).  He  was  bound  to  ad- 
here to  his  party,  be  was  also  bound  to  do  his  duty.  It  were 
a  thousand  times  better  that  one  should  walk  the  earth 
branded  as  a  traitor  to  party  than  that,  one  should  live  with 
the  consciousness,  which  under  such  circumstances  would 
be  felt,  of  having,  while  adhering  to  party,  been,  if  not  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  at  least  in  the  court  of  conscience,  a  traitor 
to  the  sovereign  he  was  bound  to  advise,  aud  a  traitor  to  the 
responsibility  he  had  assumed  (cheers).  He  would  meet 
the  obloquy,  he  would  submit  to  the  penalty,  but  he  would 
give  free  counsel  to  the  sovereign  he  served,  and  would  act 
for  the  best  interests  committed  to  that  sovereign's  care;  and 
when  he  had  done  that,  he  should  bow  to  the  indignation  of 
his  party,  but  he  sbould  also  stand  upright  before  a  higher 
tribunal  (cheers).  One  word  he  would  add  in  reminding 
their  lordships  of  the  consequences  of  a  rejection  of  this 
measure,  and  of  the  blessings  which  would  arise  from  an  in- 
stant adoption  of  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
appealing  to  their  fears ;  he  knew  that  would  be  the  last 
human  emotion  which  could  affect  tbe  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Peers ;  but  he  did  venture  to  appeal  to  their  prudence  and 
to  their  justice ;  he  appealed  to  their  prudence  that  they 
would  not,  without  an  earnest  deliberation,  reject  a  mea- 
sure which  came  to  them  backed  by  the  recommendation  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  (cries 
of"  No  "  and  cheers ).  And  he  appealed  to  their  justice  that 
they  would  not,  as  had  been  by  some  recommended,  fixedly 
resolve  on  maintaining  a  fiscal  policy,  tbe  effect  of  which 
was,  and  always  must  be,  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  (cheers).  He  adjured  them  to 
search  closely  their  hearts  before  they  decided:  be  adjured 
them  to  test  closely  the  arguments  offered  for  such  a  mainte- 
nance ;  he  entreated  them  to  dismiss  prejudices,  if  any  such 
there  were,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  that,  when  they  acted, 
they  acted  solely  and  only  for  the  public  weal.  Should  they 
so  act,  he  awaited  confidently  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions. He  truly  believed  that  if  they  adopted  this  measure 
they  would,  ere  long,  look  back  with  marvelling,  at  the  time 
when  they  doubted  what  would  be  its  effects ;  and  he  was 
equally  certain  they  would  look  back  with  satisfaction  to  the 
assent  which  they  had  given.  They  would  look  hack  with 
satisfaction,  because  they  would  then  feel  they  bad  done  all 
that  iu  them  lay  to  remove  a  reproach  from  this  legislature 
— oue  which  added  new  bitterness  to  the  bitter  cup  of  adver- 
sity; tbat  they  had  done  all  that  in  them  lay  to  smooth 
poor  poverty's  rugged  path,  to  mitigate  the  primeval  curse; 
and  that  they  had  done  all  that  in  them  lay  to  soften  the 
hard  fate  of  those  whose  lot  it  was  to  earn  their  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  their  brow  (great  cheering). 

SPEECH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON :  My  lords,  I  cannot  allow 
this  question  to  be  put,  and  your  lordships  to  decide  upon  it, 
without  addressing  to  you  a  few  words  upon  the  vote  which 
you  are  about  to  give.  My  lords,  I  am  aware  that  I  address 
you  under  many  disadvantages.  I  address  you  under  the 
disadvantage  of  appearing  here  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
to  press  this  measure  upon  your  adoption,  knowing  how  dis- 
agreeable it  is  to  many  with  whom  I  have  been  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  acting  in  political  life,  with  whom  I  ha\e 
been  living  in  the  utmost  intimacy  and  friendship,  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  myself,  and  upon  whose  good  opinion 
I  have  always  relied  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  it  in  no  small  degree  (hear,  hear).   I  have  ulready, 


iu  this  house,  adverted  to  the  circunttf.imri's  which  gave  rise 
to  this  measure.  In  the  month  of  PecSMSW  J consMereA 
myself  bound  in  duty  to  my  Sovereign  noli-,  withhold  Off 
assistance  from  the  Government,  and  not  I"  decline  to  re 
same  my  seat  in  her  Majesty's  Councils.  I  accordingly  gave' 
my  assistance  to  the  Government  of  my  right  lion,  friend  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  knowing,  as  I  did  at  the  t':u,», 
that  he  could  do  no  otherwise  than  propose  to  Parliament  « 
measure  of  this  description; — nay,  my  lords,  this  very  mea- 
sure, for  this  is  the  very  measure  stated  at  the  Cabinet  pre- 
vious to  the  period  at  which  it  resigned  earlytbat  month.  My 
lords,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say  more  on  that  sub. 
jeci.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  I  address  your  lord a hips  at  pre- 
sent with  all  your  prejudices  against  me  for  having  nthy.  1 1 
that  course — a  course  which,  however  little  I  may  be  able 
to  justify  it  to  you,  I  thought  myself  bend  to  take,  and. 
which,  if  it  was  to  do  again  to-morrow,  I  shoald  take  again' 
(loud  cheers).  I  am  in  her  Majesty's  service,  hound  to  bcr 
Majesty  and  the  Sovereign  of  this  country  by  considera- 
tions of  gratitude  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
more  to  your  lordships  (hear,  hear).  Possibly  it  inSf  be 
true,  and  it  is  true,  that  in  those  circumstances  I  shc.uld 
have  no  relation  to  party,  and  probably  party  ought  not  to' 
rely  upon  me.  Do  so,  if  your  lordships  think  prdpefj  but  ■. 
have  stated  to  you  the  motives  on  which  I  have  acted.'  lam 
satisfied  with  them  myself,  mid  I  should  be  exceedingly  con* 
cerued  if  uny  dissatisfaction  remained  in  the  minds  of  any 
of  your  lordships.  I  am  perfectly  aware  tbat  I  have  never1 
had  any  claim  to  the  confidence  which  your  lordships  have 
placed  iu  me  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  Circum- 
stances have  given  it  to  me, — iu  some  cases'  the  confidence 
of  the  Crown,  iu  others  the  zeal  with  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  serve  your  lordships — to  promote  ^onr  lordships' 
views,  and  to  facilitate  tbe  transaction  of  your  business  in 
this  bouse.  I  will  not  omit,  even  on  tbis  night— possibly 
the  last  on  which  I  shall  ever  venture  to  address  to  you  any 
advice  again — I  shall  not  omit  giving  you  my  counsel  as" 
to  the  vote  which  you  should  give  upon  this  occasion.- 
My  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley),  whose  absence  I  lament, 
aud  who  addre.-sed  you  a  few  nights  ago,  urged  you  in 
the  strongest  manner  to  vote  against  this  measure,  ant?, 
told  you,  in  terms  I  certainly  cannot  imitate,  that  it  was 
your  duty  to  step  in  to  protect  the  public  from  rash  and 
inconsiderate  measures  passed  by  the  other  house  of  Par- 
liament, and  which  in  his  opiuion  were  inconsistent  with 
the  views  and  opinions  of  the  public.  My  lords,  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  it  is  your  duty  to  consider  all  the  mea- 
sures that  are  brought  before  you  ;  and  it  is  your  right  to 
vote  upon  them  as  you  think  proper,  and  most  particularly  to 
vote  against  those  that  you  think  rash  and  inconsiderate. 
But  I  beg  leave  to  point  out  to  your  lordships,  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  consider  well  the  consequences  of  any  vote  that 
you  give  upon  this  subject — to  consider  well  the  situation  in! 
which  you  place  this  house.  Nay,  it  is  the  dut*  of  each  to 
place  himself  in  the  situation  of  the  house  before  be  deter- 
mines to  give  his  vote,  and  to  consider  what  would  be,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  the  consequence  if  the  house  were  to 
follow  the  course  he  may  be  about  to  do  on  this  occasion, 
This  is  a  line  of  conduct  which  has  been  followed  before'.  I 
myself  once  prevailed  upon  the  house  to  vote  for  a  measure 
against  which  it  had  pronounced  positive  opinions  by  former 
votes.  I  pressed  on  them  to  take  a  course  different  from 
that  which  it  had  taken  on  previous  occasions  (hear,  hear). 
I  beg  of  your  lordships  to  look  a  little  to  the  measure  upon 
which  you  are  about  to  vote ;  and  the  consequences  likely 
to  follow  from  a  rejection  of  that  measure.  I  ask  your  lord- 
ships to  look  at  tbe  manner  iu  which  this  measure  has  come 
before  you,  and  consider  what  is  likely  to  follow  from  your 
rejecting  it.  My  lords,  tbis  measure  was  recommended  by 
the  speech  from  the  throne;  it  has  been  passed  bv  amajoritv 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  consisting  of  more  than  half  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  My  noble  friend  has  said  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  tbis  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
inconsistent  with  the  original  vote  given  by  the  same  House 
of  Commons  on  this  same  question,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  supposed  views  of  the  constituents  by  whom  they  were 
elected.  My  lords,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  subject  which  tbis 
house  can  take  into  its  consideration ;  for,  first,  we  can  have 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fact;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
whether  it  was  a  fact  or  not,  this,  my  lords,  we  know,  that  it  is 
tbe  House  of  Commons  that  has  passed  this  bill,  we  know 
that  the  measure  has  come  up  to  us  passed  by  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  we  know  by  the  votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  know,  too,  that  the  measure 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Crown  (murmurs),  and  we 
know  that,  if  we  reject  this  bill,  it  is  a  bill  which  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  and 
that  the  House  of  Lords  stand  alone  in  rejecting  this  mea- 
sure. I  beg  to  remind  you,  my  lords,  that  you  ought  not  to 
take  a  position  on  which  you  cannot  stand,  on  which  you 
can  do  nothing.  You  have  great  influence  on  public  opi- 
nion; men  have  great  confidence  in  your  judgment ;  but  se- 
parately from  the  House  of  Commons,  you  can  do  nothing: 
and  if  you  break  your  connection  with  the  Crown  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  you  will  then  put  an  end  to  the  func- 
tions of  tbe  House  of  Lords  (laughter).  My  Lords,  I  ask 
you  to  reflect  what  must  be  the  immediate  consequence  of 
your  rejecting  this  bill.  It  appears  to  me  very  clear  that 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  debate  in  this  house,  the 
object  I  had  in  view  in  resuming  my  seat  in  her  Majesty's 
Councils  will  not  be  attained  if  your  lordships  reject  the  bill. 
I  conclude  that  another  Government  would,  in  that  case 
he  formed;  hut,  do  noble  lords  suppose  that  this  mea- 
sure, or  some  other  measure  of  the  same  kind,  will  not  be 
proposed  by  the  next  Administration  tbat  can  be  formed  ?  Do 
you  mean  to  reject  the  measure  a  second  time  ?  Do 
you  mean  that  the  country  should  go  on  discussing 
ibis  measure  two  or  three  months  longer?  But  thenitis 
the  object  of  noble  lords  that  Parliament  should  be  dissolved 
(cheers  from  the  protectionist  benches),  and  the  country 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  about  returning  other 
representatives,  and  seeing  whether  or  not  another  House  of 
Commons  will  agree  to  this  measure.  Now,  really,  my  lords, 
if  your  lordships  have  so  much  confidence  as  you  appear  to 
have  iu  the  result  of  other  elections  and  the  exercise  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  this  question,  I  think  you  may  venture  to 
rely  on  the  elections  which  must  occur  in  the  course  of  little 
more  than  12  months  from  this  time,  according  to  tbe  com- 
mon course  of  the  law  ;  and  you  might  leave  it  to  the  Par- 
liament which  will  then  be  just  elected  to  consider  of  the 
course  which  it  would  take  upon  the  expiration  of  the  bill 
now  before  you,  if  it  become  a  law,  which  is  to  last  till  1849; 
you  might,  I  say,  trust  to  Parliament  to  take  it  into  consi- 
deration at  that  time,  without  interfering  with  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  by  advising  the  Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament 
a3  the  immediate  consequence  of  rejecting  tbe  bill.  Now, 
my  lords,  by  rejecting  the  bill,  you  have  the  option  of  having 
immediately  another  bill  brought  before  you  that  you  will 
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have  to  pass  or  reject  again ;  or,  by  passing  the  bill  you  will 
have  the  election  in  a  short  period  of  time,  and  you  may 
then  again  appeal  to  the  new  Parliament,  if  you  think  proper 
to  do  so,  because  the  bill  will  expiie  in  1-S4I). 


CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL. 


HOUSE  OF  LOttDs.—  May  28. 

MAJORITY— PIU3SENT.  108. 

Ld.  Chancellor 
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Sandys 
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Churchill 

Winchester 

Talbot 

Sydney 
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C ;  1 1 1  Ii  i  1 1  r» 

Delamere 

Sliffo 

Besborough 

BISHOPS* 

Forester 

Camden 
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Courtoun 
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Brougham 

Londonderry 
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Hereford 

Hatherton 
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St.  David's 
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Wurceftter 
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earls. 
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PKOXIES,  73. 
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VISCOUNTS. 
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MINORITY— 

Chmcurry 
PRESENT,  120. 
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BISIIOPS. 
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LORDS. 
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Oxford 

Falmouth 
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Dartmouth 
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Hastings 
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VISCOUNTS. 
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LORDS. 
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BISHOPS 

Tankerville 
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Eresby 

St.  Asaph 

Macclesfield 

Boauchamp 

Vanx 

Bath  andWells 

Lord  Belhaven  paired  for  the  bill,  with  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
againstit. 


Corn  Laws. — In  Huntingdonshire,  the  parish  of 
Leighton  contains  2770  acres.  The  owner,  who  possessed 
the  whole  parish,  died  in the  autumn  without  a  male  heir, 
leaving  the  estate  to  be  divided  amongst  his  daughters. 
The  rents  were  undoubtedly  low  ;  in  consequence,  the  trus- 
tees employed  a  surveyor,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  county, 
to  make  a  new  valuation,  which  raised  one  tenant  200/.  per 
annum,  another  70/.,  another  loo/.,  and  so  on,  raising  the 
whole  rental  from  about  3000/.  to  4000/.  a  ycfir,  in  the  verv 
face  of  G  orn  Law  repeal.  The  tenants  complain,  but  con- 
sent to  remain;  they  are  respectable  men  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  but  the  evil  genius  of  monopoly  warped  their  other- 
wise good  conduct ;  they  could  not  enjoy  the  good  fortune  of 
their  low  rents,  with  charity  to  those  tradesmen  who  refused 
to  sign  the  protection  petitions,  and  from  whom  they  not 
only  withdrew  their  own  custom,  hut  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade others  to  do  the  same.  Another  farm  at  Bassmend, 
which  for  16  years  let  for  "Ms.  per  acre,  was  lately  re-let  to  a 
respectable  tenant  at  28s. 

It  has  been  olficially  noticed  from  Berlin  that  all  further 
discussion  respecting  the  tariff  of  the  /.ollverein  will  be 
postponed  until  the  decision  of  the  British  Parliament  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  new  commercial  tariff 
be  Jjtfpwn. 


THE  BUDGET. — COMMERCIAL  FINANCE. 
(From  llic  Economist.') 
The  Chancellor  ot  the  Exchequer  brought  forward  his 
budget  last  night.  In  doing  so  upon  this  occasion,  it  was 
divested  of  much  of  that  intense  interest  which  in  the  last 
four  years  has  always  attended  the  budget,  in  consequence  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  luiring  entered  fully  into  an  explanation  of 
the  reductions  contemplated  in  the  present  year,  in  his 
speech  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  Mr.  Ooulbnrn, 
however,  imported  considerable  interest  to  his  statement,  by 
taking  a  general  review  of  the  financial  changes  of  the  last 
four  years,  dwelling  upon  the  principles  on  which  they  had 
been  made,  and  showing  the  general  result  which  had  at- 
tended them. 

In  the  fust  place,  Mr.  Goulburu  compared  the  estimates 
made  it  year  ago  with  the  actual  produce  of  the  revenue, 
which  hare  been  us  follows  : 


Revenue  estimated  last  rear. 

Cu-toms   lfl.oOO.OOO 

Excise    ].?,Vlu.n00 

Stamps    7560,000 

'faxes   4.900,000 

Property  tax ... .  5,2'IO.WW 

Post  oflice   700,000 

Crown  lands   1.10,000 

Miscellaneous..  210,000 


Actually  received. 
£ 

10,700,000 
13,000,000 
7,7011,000 
4,200,000 
S,  IflO.uOO 
700,000 
1.-10,000 
2:10,000 


China 


700,000 


Total  receipts 


31,250,0(10 
739,000 

51,000,000 


The  expenditure  has  been  altogether  £9,(140,000/.,  leaving 
an  excess  of  income  above  expenditure  of  fyftOO.OOO/i  The 
next  subject  to  which  Mr.  Ooulbnrn  went,  was  the  estimated 
produce  of  the  various  branches  of  revenue  in  the  current 
year,  ending  5th  of  April,  1847.  The  produce  of  the  customs 
in  the  past  year  was  10,785,000/.  The  duties  on  the  articles 
reduced  or  repealed  in  the  present  session  amount,  to  a  sum 
of  1, Oil, 000/.  Mr,  (ioul'.mrn,  however,  has  learned  by  ex- 
perience, that  in  the  event  of  a  reduction  of  duties,  the  loss 
to  the  revenue  does  not  exceed  Iteo-JiJ'ths  of  the  sum  given 
up;  the  remaining  threk-Jlfths  being  made  tip  by  increased 
consumption  of  the  articles  reduced,  and  of  other  articles, 
lint  he  has  so  much  confidence  in  the  prospects  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  consumption  id'  the  current  year,  that  he  only 
reduces  the  income  of  last  year  by  a  sum  of  205,000/.,  in- 
stead of  1,01 1,000/.,  as  the  probable  loss.  In  this  he  has 
been  guided  by  the  flattering  accounts  received  within  the 
last  six  weeks,  since  the  reduced  tariff  came  into  operation, 
of  the  receiptr,  at  several  of  the  ottfports,  among  which,  he 
mentioned  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Leith,  Port  Glasgow, 
and  Dublin. 

Mr.  fioulbnrn's  estimate  of  the  income  and  expenditure 
for  the  current  year  is  as  follows  : 


Income. 

£ 

Customs   10,500,000 

Kxciso    13,501  i,ot.'0 

Stamps    7,4(10,001) 

Taxes   4*230,000 

Property  tax  <  .1,102,000 

Pout  oflBce   M.10.000 

Crown  lands   120.000 

Miscellaneous   250,000 


49,012,000 

From  China   7011,000 

Total   53,653,000 


Expenditure. 

£ 

Permanent  charges 

on  debt   ". . .  3O,r,(in,00O 

Army    B,697;000 

Navy   7,321.000 

Ordnance    2,043,000 

Miscellaneous,  in- 
eluding  grauts  to 
Ireland    3,115,000 


Surplus   

Total  .',1,0 


50,876.000 
770,000 


Leaving  a  surplus  of  only  770,000/.  With  a  similar  appa- 
rent surplus  last  year,  Mr.  (loulhurn  stated  that  the  result 
had  so  greatly  exceeded  the  estimate  that  lie  entertained  the 
greatest  confidence  In'  would  he  agreeably  dissappoinled,  in 
iinding  at  the  end  of  the  current  year  a  much  larger  surplus 
than  the  estimate  shows;  and  this  confidence  was  based  on 
the  result  which  had  ht  eu  experienced  by  the  policy  pursued 
since  IS!.',  in  abolishing  all  duties  which  were  prohibitory, 
and  reducing  such  as  weie  protective. 

Mr.  (ioullinru  then  passed  to  a  general  review,  or  summing 
up  of  the  experience  of  the  country  on  all  the  measures  Which 
had  been  introduced  since  IS  i  i.  In  1842,  duties  were  re- 
duced or  repealed  on  Jive  hfiiidred  and  eighty-two  articles; 
in  lsi.1,  on  seven  articles  ;  in  1S(  I,  on  four  articles:  and  in 
ISM,  tirenty-one  articles  were  reduced,  and  on  four  hundred 
inn!  forty-c'ujht  articles  tin;  duties  were  repealed.  In  the 
present  year,  the  measures  which  have  already  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  reduce  (he  duties  on  one  hundred  apd 
tu-fh-e  articles;  tuid  repeal  the  duties  on  fifty  Jbur  articles. 
In  the  whole  period  in  question — in  the  live  sessions  begin- 
ning with  1842,  and  ending  with  the  present — the  duties  on 
xercn  hundred  nnd  twenty-teven  articles  have  been  reduced, 
and  those  on  Jive  hundred  ami  one  articles  have  been  en- 
tirely repealed — articles,  too,  which  have  nearly  nil,  though 
some  to  a  lesser  and  others  to  a  greater  degree,  affected  the 
condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  either  in  their 
food  or  clothing,  or  in  the  Mipply  of  those  great  staple  arti- 
cles of  raw  material  which  are  so  essential  to  the  manufac- 
tures, and  consequently  to  the  industry  of  the  country. 

Considering  the  great  reductions  thus  made  in  the  cus- 
toms and  excise  duties,  Mr.  Goulhurn  was  anxious  to  show 
that  the  experiments  which  the  Government  bad  made  in 
this  wise  and  enlightened  course  of  financial  legislation,  by 
which  commerce  and  industry  had  been  so  much  benefited, 
had  not  in  any  degree  impaired  the  general  state  of  our 
finances,  or  added  to  the  permanent  debt  of  the  country.  On 
the  contrary,  the  success  of  these  Free  Trade  experiments 
had  been  so  great,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  reductions, 
every  test  which  could  he  taken  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  001111117  showed  that  it  had  rather  been  improved  than 
impaired. 

The  first  test  which  Mr.  Goulhurn  applied,  was  the  amount 
of  balance  available,  and  at  the  command  of  the' Government, 
on  the  Jir.it  of  January,  184'<i,  and  the_/i>sf  of  January,  184(i, 
which  was  ns  follows  : 

£ 

Balance  available,  January  1st,  1842  3.050,00;) 
Balance  available,  January  1st,  1846  8,430,000 

Difference   4,800,000 

Nor  had  the  debt  of  the  country  been  added  to  in  order  to 
increase  the  balance  in  hand,  or  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
caused  by  the  reductions  which  had  taken  place.  In 
the  uhole  debt  of  the  country,  funded  nnd  unfunded,  was  as 
follows  : 

January  1st,  1842.  £ 

Funded  debt  772.531,000 

Exchequer  bills    19,078,000 

Total  debt   792,200,000 


And  at  Januury  1st,  1840,  it  was  £ 

Funded  debt   760,715,000 

Exchequer  bills    18,400,000 

Total  debt   785,115,000 

Showing  a  reduction  of  about  7,000,000/.  in  these  branches 
of  the  public  debt  due  nt  this  time.  But,  besides  this,  the 
average  amount  of  deficiency  bills,  for  money  borrowed  from 
the  Bank,  amounted  in  the  four  quarters  of  1KL2,  to 
0,183,0001.,  while  the  same  in  the  average  of  last  year 
amounted  only  10  3,020,000/.,  showing  a  further  reduction  of 
the  debt  of  the  country  to  the  extent  of  1,133,000/.,  making 
a  total  reduction  of  the  whole  debt,  between  1842  and  the 
present  time,  of  more  than  eleven  millions. 

Not  only  had  these  reductions  been  made  in  the  national 
debt,  but  a  further  reduction  in  the  permanent  annual  charge 
of  that  debt,  even  in  a  greater  proportionate  degree,  had  also 
been  effected.  The  charge  for  the  debt  in  1842  and  in 
1840,  was  thus  compared  by  Mr.  Goulhurn { 

1812.  1848",  1 1 

£  £ 

Interest    24,444,000  ....  23,020,000 

Terminable  Annuities. .. .     4,490,000  ....  4,49il,()0O 

Management    loo.noo    93,000 

Interest  of  Exchequer  ISills      MiO.OOO  ....  420,000 


23.429,000 


29,984,000 

Thus  showing  a  sum  of  more  than  1,000,000/.  already 
saved  in  the  annual  charge  on  the  debt,  besides  a  further 
sum  of  025,000/.,  which  is  also  secured  in  the  reduction  of 
interest;  hut  which  will  not  take  effect  until  the  year  1«54; 
the  whole  making  a  saving,  effected  iu  the  annual  expendi- 
ture on  the  debt,  of  2,125,000/ ,  besides  a  reduction  on  the 
capital  itself  of  1 1 ,000,000/.  Mr.  Goulhurn  stated  that  it 
might  be  supposed  By  some,  that  the  large  amount  of  money 
received  from  China  had  contributed  to  these  improvements 
in  our  general  finances.  Such  mi  idea  would,  however,  be 
erroneous  ;  for  although  the  sum  of  .'(,.'100,000/.  had  been  re- 
ceived from  this  source,  yet  of  that 2,050,000/  had  been  ex- 
landed  upon  our  establishments  in  that  country,  aud 
1,270,000/.  had  been  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  opium  which 
had  been  seized,  as  compensation  ;  so  that  mhirly  the  whole 
of  that  sum  had  been  exhausted  in  these  ways. 

Mr.  Goulhurn  then  made  a  comparison  between  the 
entireamountsoftar.es  imposed  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, and  those  which  had  been  repealed.  The  statement 
was  as  follows  : 


1842  to  1840.. 
Balunce  .... 


Taxes  imposed. 


£ 

5,024,000 
2,503,000 


1842... 
1843. . . 
1*44... 
1845  . . 
1810... 


Taxes  repealed 
or  reduced. 
£ 

1,590,000 
411,0no 
407.000 
4,H9,0;M 
1 ,040,000 


8,107,000 


8,197,000 

Thus  showing  that  taxes  to  the  amount  of  2,50:1,000/.,  had 
been  repealed  during  the  period  iu  question*  in  excess  of 
those  which  had  been  imposed. 

The  right  hou.  gentleman  expressed  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion in  being  able  thus  to  bear  the  testimony  of  his  owu  expe- 
rience to  the  extraordinary  efficacy  of  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial legislation  which  this  country  has  adopted  during  the 
last  five  years  ;  by  which  the  springs  of  industry  hud  been 
relieved,  the  commerce  of  the  country  set  free,  the  people 
rendered  prosperous  and  contented,  and  by  which  the  finances 
of  the  country  had  improved  in  so  remarkable  a  way. 
It  will  surely  be  impossible  for  any  foreign  Government  or 
people  to  peruse  this  statement,  and  to  see  the  extraordinary 
effects  which  our  Free  Trade  policy  has  produced — to  con- 
sider, moreover,  the  numerous  evidences  of  the  improved 
condition,  physical,  social,  and  moral,  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  by  which  these  changes  have  been  accompanied, 
without  feeling  the  strongest  inducement  to  follow  our  ex- 
ample. It  w  ill  be  by  such  means  that  the  benefits  of  our 
policy  will  become  known  and  adopted  by  other  countries. 
These  statements  are  well  calculated  to  give  the  most  ample, 
assurance  to  the  most  timid  and  the  most  doubting  of  the 
safety  of  the  Free  Trade  policy,  in  which,  thank  God,  we 
are  uow  safely  embarked. 


Gtif.at  Puctic  Meeting  in  Hull  to  Petition  the 
House  of  Lords. — On  Monday  se  nnight  a  very  nume- 
rously attended  meeting,  convened  by  the  Mayor,  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  to  petition  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass 
the  Corn  Bill.  The  meeting  was  called  by  his  worshipin 
pursuance  of  a  numerously  signed  requisition  from  mer- 
chants, shipowners,  tradesmen,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Kingston-upon-IIull.  On  the  platform  weie,  besides  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson,  H.  S.  Bright,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Alderman  Atkinson,  Mr.  Alderman  Brownlow,  Henry  Le- 
vctt.  Esq.,  John  Hall,  Esq.,  —  Taylor,  Esq.,  Mr.  Alderman 
'Cpokman,  Joseph  Jones,  Foq.  (ex-Mayor),  Messrs.  Town 
Councillors  Wilkinson,  Sissison,  Dr.  Gordon,  Richardson, 
Ashton  Cox,  Mr.  W.  H.  Holds  worth,  Rev.  E.  Higginson, 
Rev.  —  Shannon,  John  Petchell,  Fsq.,  E.  F.  Collins,  Esq., 
Mr.  Hodgson,  surgeon,  &c.  The  Mayor  was  unanimously 
called  upon  to  preside ;  and  the  meeting,  which  ultimately 
became  crowded,  was  addressed  by  Mr.Alderman  Thompson 
and  several  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  above. 
The  resolutions  were  duly  proposed  and  seconded  amidst 
much  cheering.  A  letter  was  read  by  the  Town-clerk,  from 
Sir  'Walter  James,  dated  11,  Whitehall  place,  and  regretting 
his  unavoidable  absence,  but  expressing  his  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  object  of  the  petition.  Towards  the  close,  the 
meeting  was  very  ably  and  eloquently  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
James  Aspinall,  rector  of  Althorpe,  Lincolnshire,  who,  on 
rising,  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  aud  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  question  of 
the  Corn  Laws  was  now  beginning  to  be  "especially  and 
peculiarly  regarded  as  the  working-man's  question."  We 
regret,  that  neither  to  this  speech,  nor  to  the  proceedings 
generally,  will  the  crowded  state  of  our  columns  permit  us 
to  do  justice.  Mr.  Wilkinson  concluded  the  proceedings  by 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  petition,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie  for  presentation,  which  was  agreed  to. 
The  Mayor,  after  receiving  a  vote  of  thanks,  declared  the 
proceedings  closed. 

A  Scene  for  the  Duke  ofRichmon'd. — Whenthenews 
of  the  third  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  arrived  at  Forfar  oil 
Monday,  every  face  wore  a  smile  of  congratulation.  The 
bells  weie  rung ;  music  gladdened  the  streets;  a  quartern 
loaf  marked  price  Id.,  with  n  very  nice-looking  bacon  ham 
marked  2d.  per  lb.,  were  paraded  on  the  top  At  a  pole,  as 
specimens  of  what  might  be  expected  were  the  Corn  and 
Provision  Laws  abolished.  And  we  believe  oatmeal  is  sell- 
ing a  penny  per  peck  lower  than  it  was  last  week. — Mon- 
trose Review, 
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NEW  NEWSPAPER,  PitlCE  THREEPENCE. 

THE    PUBLIC    arc    respectfully    informed  that 
arrangements  are  iu  progress  for  the  Establishment  of  a 
NEW  PAPER,  Price  THREEPENCE,  to  be  culled, 
XSEE    2*EW  ERA. 
Particulars  will  lie  given  in  futuro  Advertisements.  • 
To  be  published  by  J.  Gadsuv,  Bouvurie-street,  Fleet-street, 
London. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  dining  tha  week  ending 
Wednesday,  May  Sil,  1840. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  "of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  iu  the  list  of  the  week  following. 

As  the  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  require  that 
the-  Christian  Name  of  the  party  to  whom  Post 
Office  Orders  are  sent  should  be  given  in  full,  sub- 
scribers are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  their 
Orders  in  future  for  George  Wilson,  League 
Offices,  Manchester,  or  Abraham  Walter  Patjlton, 
67,  Fleet-street,  London. 


£. 

•Bright,  John,  ami  Brothers,  Rochdale  .  .200 

•Simpson, Thompson. &  Co.,  17,  Strutt-st., "Manchester  50 
•Schwabe.  Salis.  49, George-street  do       . .  50 

•Wrigley,  Thomas  and  James,  Bury,  Lancashire        ..  SO 
•Butterworth,  8.  A.,  47,  High-street,  Manchester       ..  21 
•EarlDucie  ....  ....  ..20 

•Wrigley,  James,  sen.,  Bury, Lancashire  ..  10 

•Fernihough,  Wm.  and  Son.  Cheadle,  Cheshire         ..  5 
•Lacy,  John.  Bankfield  Bnildings.Todmorden  ..  4 

•Holroyd,  Henry,  Colue,  Lancashire  ..  2 

Bridge!  Messrs..  una  Maden,  Oak  Mil),  Rawtenstall  . .  2 
W.  Hipsley,  ami  other  hands  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Bradshaw,  Blackiock,  and  Co.,  Brown-street,  Man- 
chester ....  ....  .... 

Buckley, Joseph, Higher  Hurst,  Ashton-under-lyne  . . 
Woodhead,  Jo-?ph,  Clough,  Todmorden 
Saxon, Daniel,  Hooley  Hill,  near  Ashton-under-lyne.. 


Stockport. 


T,  a, 


•Cheetham,  T.,  surgeon,  Middle  Hillgate 
•Hooper,  Edwar  1.  Manchester  Amis  . . 
•Hallworth.  Joel.  Newtou-st.,  Edgeley. . 
Etchells,  John.  Beehive  Inn 
Hallworth,  James  .... 

I  Coppock,George,Castle-street,  Edgeley 

Swindells.  Samuel,  102,  Gt  Egerton-st. 

Taylor,  Win.  do 

Morecroft.Win...  18.  Mosley-st,  Edgeley 

Leach,  James,  30,  Spring  Gardens 

Massey,  J..  79, Love-lane,  Heaton  Norris 

Goodv.'in,  John  .... 

Littlewood,  John  .... 

Maraknd,  John  .... 

Bramvuod,  John   . 

SmUbeils,  James,  Brunswick-street 

Cope,  Wm..'i,  Lavenders  Brow 

Stanley,  Daniel,  Dnk«-street 

Siokes,  Samuel. Dawbank 

Jieuneit.  James,  Portv.-ood  .. 

rtHaw.jVhn,  Hope  Hill 

Shaw,  Charles      do  .... 

Jackson, peter      do  .... 

Beverley,  Joseph,  do  .... 

Jones,  John,  Heatnn-lane 

Taylor,  James,  Portwood 

Barratt, Edward,  do 

Cowley.  John.  Chestergate 

Wood .  Joseph ,  Lendyard 

Gregory.  George  .... 

Barlow.  John  .... 

Potts.  Emanuel  .... 

Jackson, Joseph  ....  ,. 

Thorpe,  James   

Fogg,  Wil'iam  .... 

Hulme. Elizabeth  .... 

Boyd.  Catherine  .... 

Smith,  Lettice   

Daniels.  Amelia  .... 

Tipping,  Richard   

-<  Hieid,  Adam  .... 

Guildford.  Thomas  .... 

Tliomley,  Eliza  .... 
I  Barnelt,  Ann  .... 
\  Higgfus, John  .... 

Wfcajey,  Hannah   

Clarke,  John  .... 

Clayton,  Ann  .... 

Cope,  Ann  .... 

Bancroft,  William  .... 

Hawthorne,  David  ....  .. 

Seddon,  Thomas  .... 

Pilling,  Hal  pli 

Whittaker,  John   

Clarke,  John  .... 

Walton,  Thomas   

Parkinson.  John  .... 

Ponitt.John  .... 

Goodwin,  William  .... 

Shaw,  John,  jnn.  .... 

Shaw,  George  .... 

Hall,  George  .... 

Swindells,  Willinra  .... 

McDonald,  Michael  .... 

Fagg,  William  .... 

Cooper,  Philip   

Taylor,  John   

Braeegirdle.  Samuel  .... 

Warburton,  John  .... 

McDonald,  Michael,  jim. 

Haugliton,  Henry  .... 

Cocker. James  .... 

Walker.  William  .... 

Nec'l.am,  Samuel   

Preslon,  Benjamin  .... 

Rogerson,  John  .... 
(.Small  sums  ....  \\ 

(Votlti,  Samuel,  Portwood  , , 

Smith,  Alexander,  do 

Rigley,  Jos<-;,h       do  J, 

Bailey,  Charles      do  '' 

Warrington.  Peter,  do  . . 

TrtyloT,  Solomon,  Ilenipsbnw-lane 

SwindeiK  John.  Portwood 

Hollinshead,  Joseph,  Edgeley 

Rr.iiey.  Joseph,  Shaw  Heath 
■  Bl.v  kwell,  John.  Hillgate  " 

Cot  t  rel .  J  a  m  e  s ,  Portwood 

KMd,ThowaB,        ilo  \\ 

Winfield.  John,         do  \ 

Warren,  William  do 

Ditel, field,  Sr.muel.  do  ,. 

Lawt<>n, Samuel,  Chuicbgato 

Gosling,  Joseph,  Hope  Kill 

Tori  ingi  on,  William,  Portwood  ,  \ 

(.Small  sum*  .... 
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rWard.Joseph  ....  ..100 

I  Scholield,  Charles    ..100 

Burlon.John  ....  ..    0  10  0 

Cauldwell,  John  .... 

Henry,  Thomas  .... 

Waiuwright,  Jos»ph  .... 

Barratt,  Laurence  .... 

Harrison,  Tboir.us  .... 

Balderstone,  Samuel   

Harter,  Richard  ....  ..0 

■{  Barratt.  John  ....  ..0 

Corbishli-y, .lames  ....  ..0 

Eaton, William  ....  ..0 

Anderton,  James  ....  ..0 

Tavlor,  Robert  ....  ..0 

Kitchen,  William  ....  ..0 

Scholield, Samuel    ..0 

Cauldwell,  Joseph  ....  ..0 

Corhishlf y,  Elijah    . .  0 

.Small  Sums  ....  . .  0 

fFanton,  J.,  10,  Water-street,  Portwood  . .  0 

Oldham, Edward,  8,  Piccadilly  ..  0 

Miller,  John  ....  ..0 

Pickford,  Thomas  ....  ..  0 

j,  Bromley, Thomas    ..  0 

Brookes,  Thomas  ....  ..  0 

I  Parkinson.  Ralph  ....  . .  0 

(.Small  sums  .... 

fHelm.Wm..  Harrison-street,  Portwood 
Thelwell,  John,  Back  Park-street, do  .. 
Turner,  Robert.  Edgeley 
Bardsley,  John, Back  Park-st., Portwood 
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0   2  0 
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Hill,  James  do  do 

Hadfield,  Abel        do  do 
Haworth.  Win.        do  do  .. 

Red/em,  John,  Park-street  do  .. 

Jones,  Matthew      do  do    . . 

Carter,  John  do  do  .. 

Wright,  Richard     do  do    . . 

Doxey,  George,  Portwood  Hallfold 
Doxey,  Thomas,  Water-street, Portwood 
-{  Ha'jley,  Charles, Heald's  Buildings 
Hazel,  Samuel,  Water-street,  Portwood 
Fallows,  Samuel,  11.  York-street,  do  . . 
Hawridge,  James,  76,  GtPortwood-street 
Hague,  W.,;s,Stanley-st., Lancashire  Hill 
Travis,  Thomas,  Marslaud-st.,  Portwood 
Richardson,  Thomas,  Ashton-street,  do 
Pontefract,  Joseph, Lancashire  Hill 
Gibson, Richard, Water-street,  Portwood 
PolHtt,  Richard,  Barn-street  do  . . 
Clayton,  Thomas,  Portwood  Hall  Fold. . 
Bancroft,  Thomas  do        do    . . 

Jackson,  Samuel,  Lancashire  Hill 
Tomlinson,Geo.,  Coulstoa-st.,do 
(.A  Friend 

Stanslield,  Robert,  Chestergate 
Gleaue.  James.  do 
Smith,  Wm.,  Wellington-road  South    . . 
Pearson,  Elias.  Higher  Hillgate 
Hough,  David,  Mottram-street 
Wilson,  Samuel,  George-street,  Edgeley 
Prestwick,  John,  Shaw  Heath 
Turner,  John,  Brinkswuy 
Greaves,  Joseph,  New  Zealand-road    . . 
Potts,  John,  Greek-street 
Sharpies,  James,  Heaton  lane 
Allcock,  Jonathan,  Brown- street 
Bayley.  John,  Frederick-street 
Wild,  Emanuel,  Brook-street 
Shepherd,  Samuel,  Brown-street 
Fnrness,  William  .... 
Gosling.  Peter,  Wood-ttreet 
Ilracegirdle,  John,  Heaton  Norris 
Bailey,  John ,  Brook-street 
Okell,  John,  Larkhill 
Hicham,  Thomas. Cheadle  Heath 
Parker,  Thomas,  Brook-street 
Wood,  Thomas.  Brown-street 
Bancroft, Joel,  Edgeley  .... 
Murphy,  John,  Carr  Green 
Dewsbnry ,  Henry,  Heaton-lane 
A  Friend,  Lancashire  Hill  j 
Morris,  William,  Brinksway 
Shepley, Samuel,  Edgeley 
Lees,  J.,  Dawbank  .... 
Pearson,  Levi,  Wellington-road 
n        I  Dawson, Robert,  Coop" r-street 
S         Johnson,  George,  Edgeley 

Hall, Isaac,  Carr  Green 
<        I  Rayner,  John,  King-street,  west 
I  Newton,  James,  Walker-street 
|  Turner.Robert, Castle-slreet 
I  Lowe,  William,  Chapel-street 
|  Pownall,  Wm.,  King-street,  west 

Howard,  Joseph, Heald-street 
I  Salt,  Thomas,  Great  Egerton-street  .. 
I  Smith,  Edward,  Chestergate 
I  Bettaney,  Wm.,  Union-street 
I  Maguire,  Bartholomew,  Rock-row 
I  Sherratt,  Samuel,  Bannister-street 
I  Johnson.  Henry  .... 

I  Shepperd,  James   

(.Small  sums  .... 

fDavies,  William, Chestergate 
I  Cheetham,  George,  Eosemary-lene 
Cheetham,  Joseph,         do  ., 
Stockport.  I  Sawyer, Joseph,  do  .. 

Collected  by  \  Robinson,  Jonathan,  Gorse-row 
Mr.  George  I  Brooks,  Joseph,  do 
Cheetham.     Brooks,  Edward,  Market-place 
|  Slack,  Robinson,  do 
(.Slack,  William,  Park-street 

fRefton,  Alfred  N.,  Grosvenor-street 
Harrison.  John  .... 
Ivloores,  Edv.ard  .... 
Stockport.     Pickford,  James  .... 

Collected  by   Morley,  Alfred   

Mr.  Alfred  ■{  Fiirnisa, TUpihas  .... 
N.  Sefton.  I  Moores,  Henry  .... 

Green,  Francis  .... 
I  Goodier,  George,  Ridgeway-lane 
(.Small  sums  .... 

Stockport.  /  Coop.  Peter,Edward-street 
Collected  by  J  Warnett.W.,  C,  Queen-street,  Wellington- 
Mr.  P.  Coop.  I     road  north         ....  .... 

I  Small  sums     

•Sharpe,  Wm.,  41 ,  Bedford-row   

•Allen.  Stafford, 7,  Cowper-street,  City-road 
•Hutton,  John,  Cupar, Fife  .... 

•Lyons,  Henry,  Lendal,  York   

•Firmsfone,  George,  I.nwnswood,  near  Dudley 
•Le  Gallois,  John.  3, Maize  Hill,  Greenwich 
•Hunt,  George,  Bakewell, Derbyshire 
•Heal, John  Harris,  196, Tottonham-court-road 
•Forrest,  George,  12,  New-street-square 
•Fisher,  Thoma3, 8,  Wilton  crescent 
•Robertson.  Wm.  and  Co.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  Upper 
Thames-street  ....  .... 

•Adams.  Butler,  11,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-st.,  City.. 

•Gilchrist,  Capt.  Wm.,  K.N.,  Bungay   

•Ford. John.  Bootham .  York  .  .... 

•Matthew,  Wm.,  merchant,  Cupar,  Fife 

•Hall,  John,  Berkhanip-ilead  .... 

•Winter.  Mr.,  Cowley,  near  Uxbridge  ^. , 

•Ponle.John.  19,  Surrey-square,  Kent-road 

•Birdseye,  Michael,  17.  Houudsditch 

Archer,  G.  S„  Notting  Hill 
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Subscriptions  received  from  Wednesday, 
to  Wednesday,  June 

•Ecoles,  Josh. .Mill  Hill,  Blackburn 

•Harding,  John,  Sa)ford   

•Ewart,  W.,  M.P.,0,  Carnbridgn-f-quare,  London 
•Houldsworth,  Josh.,  Square,  Halifax 
•Heaps,  Christopher,  Woodbouse  Cliff,  Leeds 
Hearne,  Rev.  Daniel,  Manchester  .... 
Smith,  Wm., New  Bank,  Halifax.  .... 
Payne.,  Thomas,  Castle-.street,  Hinckley 

•Serle,  Dr.,  Bath     

•Barrow,  Jacob,  I),  Belvidere,  Bath  .... 
•Horton, Thomas,  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton 
•Darhey,  Thomas,  pin.,  Sudgley,  near  Dudley 

( James,  J.  W.,  Cambrian-place 
Davies,  Rev.  Daniel,  St.  John-street 
Howell',  George,  Wind-street 

Huller,  Joseph,  Strand  ..070 
Hughes,  Isaac,  Castle-street  ..070 
Oakshot,  Mr.,  High-street  ..    0    7  ft 

Madge,  Mr.,         do    ..050 

Pollard, Benjamin,  Union  streot         ..    0  0  0 
Swansea.  -{Jenkins,  Mr.,  jeweller,  Wind-street 
llees,  David,  High-street 
Grove,  J.,  Wind- street 
Lewis,  J..  Castle-street 
Pollard,  Mr., do  .... 
Walters,  P.,  Fisher-street 
liosser  W., Peir-strcet  .... 
(.Small  Sums    ..080 

( Rees,  Jonathan  ....  ..10 

Neath.     \  Neath  Abbey  Workmen,  per  Mr. Teague    1  0 
(Tothill,  Mr.,  Neulh  Abbey  ..    0  10 

•Chadwick, Wm., Arksey,  near 
"Bliigden, George,  Warmsworth,  near 
Hatfield,  Geo.,jun.,  Spring  Gardens 

•Milner,  Robert,  Frenchgate  ..  10 

Clarke,  Josh.,           do  ..10 

•Ahlred,.!.,              do  ..10 

Brownridge,  John,  Marshgate  ..  10 

Lockwood,  C.  D..  South  Parade  ..  10 

•Dunn,  George,  High-street  ..  10 

•Maratt,  Wm.,Baxtergate  ..  10 

Hatfield, J.         do          ....  ..    1  0 

"Marsden,  Wm.,  Msgdalens  ..  10 

*Duuwell,C.            do  ..10 

■Allison.  J.,  Cornmarket  ..10 

Clark,  Wm.,  High-street  ..  10 

G;  inishaw,  John,  Young-street  ..  10 

Clark,  Thomas,  Priory-place  ..  10 

Lawrence, Geo.,  St.  Sepulchre  Gate  ..    1  0 

•Chadwick,  Mrs.,  Hallgate  ..    I  I) 

Siddall,  C,  Cleveland-street  ..10 

•Wigham,  James,  Spring  Gardens  ..  10 

Sadler.  Wrn. ,  High-suet  tBuiklings  ..  10 

Hutchinson,  J.,  Magdaleus  ..    0  10 

Hammond,  B.,  Young-street  ..    0  5 
A  Friend,  per  Mr.  Hastie,  Thome,  near  0  5 

Doncaster. -{  A  Friend,  per  Mr.  Dastie  ..    0  5 

Darley,  J.,Baxtergate  ..    0  5 

Duncan,  E.,  do            ....  ..0  0 

lllingworth,  W.,  Fishergate  ..    0  5 

Marsh,  Mr.,  Bentley.ueur  ..0  5 

Wrightson,  W.,  Thurne,  near  ..    0  2 

Swallow,  G.,             do  ..0  2 

Martin,  Wm.,  Baxtergato  ..    0  2 

Snow,  James,  do             ....  ..    0  2 

Reid.  H.,  Frenchgate  ..    0  2 

A  Friend,  per  Mr.  Hastio  ..    0  2 

A  Friend,  per  Mr.  Dunn  ..    0  2 

Jackson,  John,  St.  Sepulchre  Gate  ..    0  2 

Moss.Wj                     do  ..0  2 

Booth,  Thomas             do  ..0  2 

Cade.  George                do  ..0  2 

Buckley,  C.  Scott-lane  ..0  2 

Aldred.'W.,  St. Sepulchre  Gate  ..0  2 

i  Cooper,  R., Thome, near  ..0  1 

rDunhill.E.,  Hallgate         ....  ..0  1 

Trippett,  James, East  Loith  Gate  .  .    0  1 

|  Anderson.  S.,  Baxlcrgnte  ..    0  1 

I  Whalley.F.,  High-street  ..0  1 

|  SaxeJIiy,  C,  Hallgate         ....  ..0  1 

|  A  Friend,  per  Mr.  Uuna  ..    0  1 

(.Small  Sums,  per  Mr.  Dunn  ..0  6 

((Learoyd,  James,  Lane  ..    4  0 

•North,  John  ....  ..4  0 

•Hanson,  Joshua,  Chapel  Hill  ..  10 

•Jebson,  John ,  Skelnianthorpe,  near  ..  10  0 
Field,  Richard,  do  ..050 

(  •Risque.  John,  Middle  Hillgate  ..100 
Stockport.  J  *Longson,  Joseph,  05,    Back  Water- 

I    street,  Portwood  ....  ..100 

Higson,  John,  Lancashire  Hill 
Gudgeon,  John  do 
Hammond,  Win.  do 
Walker,  George  do 
Whiltnker,  Benjamin  do 
Gaskell,  Wm.  do 
Moltershcad,  Wm.  do 
Allen,  Joseph  do 
Hulme,  George  do 
Wright,  John  do 
Beverley,  John  do 
l'ollitt,  John  do 
Marsh,  Peter  do 
Smith,  Alfred  do 
Brown, Thomas  do 
Ban-ait,  Thomas  do 
Lomas,  John,  Briuksway 
Sutton,  Thomas,  do 
Goodier,  Philip,  Lancashire  Hill 
Whittaker,  Win.  do 
-  Partington,  Martha  do 
Watts,  Emma  do 
Richmond,  John  do 
Hobsou.  Jonathan  do 
Whittaker,  James  do 
Haslehurst,  James  do 
Knight,  Matbew  do 
Lingard.  James  do 
Roberts,  John  do 
Renworthy.  Wm.  do 
Apuleton.  John  do 
Parker,  Holland  do 

Hickham,  James  do  ..010 
Lingard.  George  do  ,.010 

Wogstaff,  James  do  ..010 

Danu,  Joseph  do  ..010 

Watson,  John  do  ..010 

Sidebol torn,  Eli  do  ..010 

Minikin,  John  do 
Johnson.  James  do 
Littlewood,  Mr.  do 

(.Small  Sums   

f  Leigh,  John   

)  Haruinan,  Joseph,  2,  Friars  Brow 

The  Weavers   

1  Mason,  John,  and  throfitle  hands 
•{  Acton.  Thomas,  and  card  hands 
I  Nutter,  Richard,  11,  Hall-street  . .  0 

|  Nutter,  Johu,  do  0   2  Ci 

|  Barton,  John,  28,  Moseley-st.,  Edgeley   0   2  6 
(.Wild,  James  ....  ..020 

/  Oakes,  James,  78,  Castle-street  ..    0  5  0 

Birohall,  Samuel,  87,  do    ..050 

Leather,  Thomas,  00,  Greek-street  ..026 
Loque,  James.  43,  Chapel  st.,  Edgeley  ..    0   2  6 
vRisque,  Wm.,  Middle  Hillgate  ..026 


0  1 

0  1 

0  1  0 

0  10 

0  1  0 

0  10 

0  1  0 

0  1  0 
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Stockport. 
The  Work- 
people of 


'Sefton,  James,  Great  Portwood-street , 
'  McCreery,  Charles  <fo 

Potts,  Edward  do 

WilsoD,  James  do 

Hadfield,  John,  Chestergate 

Bannister.  Henry,  Hillgate 

Wall,  Stephen,  Heaton  lane 

Axon, Thomas,  Hillgate 

Orrell.Wm.,  Portwood 

Lomas,  George, do 

Sefton,  Samuel,  Great  Port\TOod-:tre> 
Patterson,  James,  Portwood 
-(  Williams,  John  do 
Smith,  Joseph  do 
Hadn'ekl,  Nancy  do 
Hifobert,  Frederick  do 
Walters.  Win.,  Heaton-laue 
Brooks,  Heury.Hillgato 
Ward,  John  do 
Goodwin,  Emily,  Cale  Green 
Sharpies,  Elizabeth,  Wellington-street 
Lewis,  Robert,  King-street  west 
Lomas,  Joseph,  Now  Bridge-lane 
Jackson,  John,  Hillgate 
.Small  Sums  .... 

Brown,  Richard.  Portwood  Hall  Fold 
Alcock,  Josiah,  Water-street 
Lingard,  Ellis,  Portwood 
I  Grantham,  Aaron,  do 
do 
do 
do 


Messrs.  C.  -<  Smith,  Kobert, 
Howard  and  I  Alcock, Win. 
Co.  Second  |  Clarke,  John. 
Remittance.  LSmall  Sums 

•Leaf,  Wm..  Old  Change 
•Forster  and  Smith,  New  City  Chambers 

•Gillett,  George,  94,  Watling-street   

•Dimmack,  Thompson,  and  Firmstone,  St, 

Chambers,  Cornhill    ... 

•Thomas.  W.,  and  Brothers,  128.  Cheapside 
•Lawes, Thomas,  Canal  Bridge,  Old  Kent-road 
•Frost,  John,  and  Co.,  Wood-street,  Cheapside 
•Lund,  Christopher,  51,  Newgate-street 
•Balls.  James,  20,  Liverpool-terrace,  Islington 
•Burroughs,  J.,  18.  Addle-street,  City 
Agnew,  Alex.,  21 ,  Kins  Edward-street,  City 
•Clare,  Charles,  48,  Blackman-street,  Borough 
•Bass,  J.  G., Brighton-place,  Brighton 
•Lambert,  E.  P. ."brewer,  Broadway,  Deptford 

•Cove,  Henry,  Tottenham   

•Goodwin,  Edwin,  Hanley,  Potteries 

Bamish.E.  II  ,  Wigan   

•Wright, Thomas,  30,  Grosvenor-row,  Pimlico 

•  Those  nimei  marked  with  an  asterisk  *r«  r«n»wed  sub- 
scriptions. 
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PASSAGES  FROM  THE   LIFE  OF  AN 
ENGLISH  FARMER. 
Passage  IV. — Tlie  Amended  Poor  Late,  when  it  Was  new. 

It  was  a  warm  day  in  June, — one  of  the  days  on  which 
maidens  who  have  butter  to  make,  make  it  in  the  morning 
and  go  out  to  wash  it  at  the  springs,  with  dew  ou  their  feet ; 
a  day  when  the  mowers  of  the  new  hay  rise  witli  the  birds, 
when  birds  are  up  before  the  suu  ;  a  day  when  .Tune  hastens 
before  the  day  is  done  to  the  wheat  that's  green,  and  looks 
for  young  ears,  and  gives  them  dew  to  drink  ;  and  finds  them 
again  in  the  morning,  and  dries  them  and  makes  them  strong 
enough  for  the  hot  sun,  which,  by  God's  command,  must,  for 
the  sake  of  men  and  women  and  children  hungry,  be  ns  hoi 
as  wheat  can  bear,  to  hasten  on  the  harvest, — it  was  a  day 
when  June  gives  her  freshest  greenness  and  her  coolest 
breezes  to  those  who  deserve  them  best, — the  workers,  who 
go  soonest  out  in  the  morning;  a  day  when  the  luxurious, 
idle,  and  indolent  of  all  conditions,  who  lie  late  abed,  come 
out  to  pant  for  breath,  and  to  be  broiled  in  a  sun  which  is 
up  high,  and  hot,  in  the  performance  of  other  duties  than  that 
of  caring  for  their  comfort  and  their  skin  ;  a  day  when,  happy 
ordinance  of  Nature,  even  the  mower  in  the  fields  is  relieved 
by  his  violent  exercise  and  his  perspiration  from  the  languor 
that  afflicts  the  idle. 

It  was  on  such  a  day  that  Mr.  Hurst  said  to  bis  men  that 
they  would  all  be  required  in  the  afternoon  and  the  evening 
to  wash  sheep  ;  that  they  would  begin  sheep-shearing  next 
day;  tbat  all  the  flock  would  need  washing,  but  those  that 
grazed  on  the  hill  where  the  sand  holes  were  would  more  par- 
ticularly, as  tbeyhad  stained  their  wool  by  rubbing  against  the 
red  sand.  And  he  said  two  of  the  men  and  some  of  the  boys 
must  go  at  once  and  make  a  dam  across  the  stream,  stem- 
ming the  water  deep  enough  to  take  a  man  up  to  the  mid- 
dle, or  nearly,  but  not  deep  enough  to  drown  anybody  stand- 
ing on  his  feet. 

It  was  on  this  same  day  that  the  venerable  Adam,  ten 
years  older  than  when  we  saw  him  first,  and  now  past  all 
•work  but  to  rock  the  cradle  of  the  fourth  generation — a 
future  Adam  of  the  fields — was  sitting  on  the  bench  within 
the  honeysuckle  porch  of  his  cottage,  winking  his  aged 
eyes  as  if  he  slept,  yet  not  asleep.  He  said  to  Mr.  Hurst 
who  was  passing,  and  who  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  speak 
with  him,  "  Ees,  master  ;  it,  lie  God  that  gives  the  weather; 
it  be  well  for  we  that  the  hand  of  man  does  not  hold  the 
wind,  and  rain,  and  sunshine ;  it  he  well  for  we  that  we  ha'nt 
to  go  to  the  parish  for  the  showers  and  the  shining  sun, 
master;  now  that  they  have  made  that  new  law.  I  have 
been  trying  to  understand  the  grounds  of  it;  but  I  be'nt  able 
to  see  through  it.  I  have  tried  it  with  Scripture  ;  hut  I  can 
find  no  Scripture  for  it ;  no,  all  Scripture  be  right  against  it. 
I  have  even  tried  to  forget  that  I  am  the  poor  man,  and 
have  put  myself  in  the  place  of  the  rich  man  ;  yet  I  cannot 
see  why  this  law  should  be  as  they  have  now  made  it.  It 
be  seven  miles  going  aud  seven  miles  comiug,  and  1  have 
been  twice,  once  this  week  and  once  the  week  before,  at  what 
they  call  the  board  of  guardians  ;  all  that  way,  ill  able  to 
go  ;  and  I  sat  on  the  door  steps  four  hours  until  they  called 
me  in;  aud  then  they  said  I  must  give  up  everything  I  urn 
possessed  of  to  them,  and  go  into  that  great  new  house. 
Oh,  master,  what  terrible  things  some  of  them  as  have  been 
in  and  out  again  tell  of  that  union  house.  They  are  put  to 
work  and  to  their  victuals  like  soldiers  to  drill.  The  unions, 
they  say,  are  to  have  all  masters  out  of  the  army  and  from 
the  men-of-war  ships  as  have  been  used  to  severity  over 
other  men  ;  and  they  say  we  be  all  to  be  drilled  and  punished 
if  we  do  not  obey  the  word  of  command.  Aud  I  do  not. 
doubt  it;  for  him  as  they  have  got  to  this  union  came  out 
and  gave  orders  not  to  sit  on  the  steps  of  the  door,  and 
orders  for  this  one  to  come  in,  and  that  one  to  stand 
aside,  just  like  as  we  used  to  hear  the  drill-sergeants 


speak  in  the  time  of  the  local  militia  and  the  volun- 
teers. It  be  a  very  hard  case,  master,  for  they  as 
have  worked  a  long  life  like  I,  and  went, as  you  know,  when 
1  need  not,  for  I  was  above  age,  and  ottered  to  be  a  volunteer 
at  the  time  of  nil  the  fright  about  Boney.  It  be  a  hard  thing 
when  they  would  not  drill  me  then  because  I  was  too  old, 
though  I  was  young  enough  to  have  the  spirit  to  defend  my 
country,  that  thirty  years  alter,  when  I  am  old  in  spirit  and 
body  both,  they  are  going  to  put  me  iuto  the  bauds  of  a  se- 
vere man,  chosen  because  he  has  been  a  breaker  iu  of  men 
in  a  barrack-yard;  to  break  me  iu  now  in  my  old  days  to  what 
they  call  strict  discipline;  to  learn  me  and  poor  old  Sarah  who 
have  lived  in. this  cottage,  man  aud  wife,  nine-and-forty 
years  come  Michaelmas,  and  brought  up  a  family  in  honesty 
and  the  fear  of  God — to 'sunder  we  whom  God  did  join  to- 
gether, that  we  may  live  apart  and  meet  death  in  our  old  age 
each  alone,  to  deter,  for  they  say  that  is  it,  to  deter  other 
poor  creatures  from  coming  on  the  parish.  I  never  believed, 
Mr.  Hurst,  it  could  have  been  true.  When  they  spoke  about 
mending  the  old  law,  they  never  said  a  word  about  this,  as  I 
heard  on,  never  a  word." 

"  No,  Adam;  nor  did  I  know  what  kind  of  new  law  it  was 
to  be  when  I  complained  like  many  other  farmers  of  the  old 
one.  Here  am  I  now  leaving  this  farm  where  I  and  my 
fathers  before  me  have  been  so  long — obliged  to  leave  it  be- 
cause I  have  not  submitted  quietly  to  imposition ;  here  am  I 
with  my  last  crop  in  the  ground,  with  men  working  to  me, 
all  brought  up  to  work  by  me  and  my  father,  all  of  them  good 
workmen" — 
Adam  : — "  Good  masters  get  good  men." 
Mr.  Hurst  : — "  It  may  be  so.  At  any  rate  1  have  good 
men  here,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  find  as  good  where  I  am 
going.  Now  one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  very  worst,  parts  of 
the  old  Poor  Law  is  preserved  in  this  new  one,  indeed  the 
most  mischievous  part  of  the  old  law  ;  I  mean  that  which 
prevents  me  from  taking  the  people  who  work  for  me  now, 
or  any  of  them,  or  even  you  yourself,  Adam,  with  me  to  an- 
other parish  out  of  this  union.  This  is  a  great  hardship 
both  to  me  as  a  farmer,  and  to  you  all  as  workmen.  I  must 
submit  to  employ  such  as  I  find  in  my  new  parish,  be 
they  good  or  bad,  and  leave  my  best  hands  here 
to  my  successor  in  this  farm,  be  he  a  good  mas- 
ter or  a  bad.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  which  I  see 
the  agriculture  of  England  suffering  under;  and  I  must 
confess  that  since  our  young  squire  has  run  in  debt  as  he 
has,  and  the  management  has  got  iuto  the  hands  of  the 
lawyers,  I  see  many  things  more  which  I  did  not  once  think 
to  be  so  detrimental  to  a  farmer,  as  I  do  now.  Since  the 
squire  has  mortgaged  Berry  estate,  the  game  has  been  let 
with  the  mansion  and  park,  as  you  know.  New  sets  of  game 
keepers  have  been  put  over  us,  and  that  which  was  disagree- 
able before  is  now  a  pest.  I  have  stood  out  against  it,  and 
here  is  the  consequence; — at  six  months'  notice  I  am 
obliged  to  leave  Berryhill.  I  begin  to  think  that  both 
farmers  and  their  farm  men  need  some  different  kind  of 
laws  than  any  we  have  now,  or  else  not  so  much  law  as  we 
have  now.  I  am  grieved,  more  than  I  can  tell,  that  1  had  ever 
signed  a  petition  against  the  old  Poor  Law  ;  but  I  had  no 
thought  of  such  a  change  being  made  as  they  have  made. 
To  deny  an  old  worn  out  man  and  woman,  like  you  and 
Sarah,  relief,  until  you  give  up  aud  part  with  all  your  old 
furniture,  and  that  you  must  even  then  go  into  a  place  ruled 
as  the  House  of  Correction  is  ruled,  to  deter  others,  is 
indeed  grievous.  I  hope  we  may  yet  prevent  this.  It  is  that 
'cold-hearted,'  new-fangled  doctrine,  called  political  eco- 
nomy, that  has  led  to  this  new  law." 

As"  old  Adam  had  perhaps  never  heard  of  political 
economy,  or,  like  many  others  who  use  its  name,  knew  no- 
thing about  it  even  if  lie  had  heard  of  it,  he  could  not  make 
anv  remark  upon  it  in  response  to  Mr.  Hurst.  We  shall, 
however,  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
this  popular  error,  that  of  charging  the  oppressive  clauses  of 
the  New  Poor  Law  on  the  principles  of  political  economy. 

In  the  first  place,  nobody  supported  those  provisions  of 
the  Poor  Law  which  have  severity  in  them,  and  which  are 
intended  to  deter  the  poor  from  seeking  relief,  more  zealously 
than  the  landed  gentry  and  landed  nobles,  in  Parliament, 
who  make  it  their  boast  that  political  economy  is  neither 
believed  in  nor  understood  by  them.  They,  as  their  ances- 
tors, the  feudal  barons  and  knights  of  chivalry,  who  deemed 
it  derogatory  to  acquire  literary  education  of  any  kind,  even 
the  ability  to  write  their  names, — boast  now,  in  the  same 
spirit,  that  the  merest  elements  of  political  economy  are  a 
mystery  to  them.  The  time  will  come  when  their  boast  of 
being  ignorant  of  political  economy,  at  the  very  time  they 
are  sitting  as  political  legislators,  will  be  looked  upon  as 
evidence  of  intellectual  barbarism,  as  truly  as  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Normau  knights,  that  they  were  not  dishonoured 
by  not  having  learned  to  write  their  names. 

But  even  where  persons  professing  to  be  political  econo- 
mists supported  the  cruel  clauses  of  the  Poor  Law,  it  is  no 
more  a  proof  against  those  principles  which  they  professed 
to  believe  in,  than  was  the  cruelty  of  the  inquisition  by  one 
party  of  believers  in  religion,  and  the  enactment  of  penal 
laws  against  that  party  by  another,  a  proof  that  religion  jus- 
tified the  inquisition  of  Rome  or  the  penal  laws  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  principles  of  political  economy  are  as  true  and  un- 
erring as  the  principles  of  gravitation,  attraction,  or  repul- 
sion in  natural  bodies,  if  political  economy  is  freed  from 
political  superstition.  There  never  has  been  any  legislation 
unmixed  with  what  we  may  call  political  superstition.  The 
present  Free  Trade  measure  is  a  Ntep  towards  it,  yet  it  is  not 
more  than  a  step  upon  the  threshold. 

Passage  IV.  continued. — The  Sheep-washing. 

Mr.  Hurst  said  again,  that  he  hoped  some  plan  might  be 
devised  to  prevent  Adam  from  incurring  the  terrible  calamity 
of  breaking  up  his  old  home  and  going  with  bis  aged  wife 
into  the  union  house,  to  be  separated  worse  thau  by  death 
and  the  grave — to  be  separated  iu  life  in  a  grave,  alive.  And 
then  he  asked  if  Adam  would  take  his  staff  iu  his  hand  and 
walk  up  the  dell,  and  sit  dowu  ou  the  knoll  by  the  green 
birches,  aud  seethe  sheep  washing.  He  believed  thatAdam 
had  never  once  been  absent  from  a  sheep-washing  at  Berry- 
hill  since  the  year  he  was  born ;  and  as  this  would  be  the 
last  they  would  have  iu  Berryhill  while  he  was  farmer,  he 
would  like  t<>  have  it  in  all  respects  like  the  sheep  washings 
of  days  gone  by. 

And  Adam  took  his  staff  in  his  hand  and  went  up  the  dell 
above  the  pool  to  the  knoll  where  the  bushes  grew,  and  sal 
in  the  shade  and  looked  down  upon  the  sheep-vvashiug,  as 
did  other  old  people,  and  all  the  young  children  not  engaged 
below.  It  made  the  old  people  young  again;  everyone  of 
(hem  declared  that,  and  they  even  rebuked  some  of  the  more 
timid  of  the  young  ones  for  not  going  to  help;  they,  when 
they  were  young,  never  stood  looking  on.  See  how  the 
young  tegs,  that  had  never  been  washed  before,  were  break- 
ing away.  I 


At  which  all  the  youngsters — the  very  youngest  that  could 
toddle  alone — ran  to  bring  back  the  young  sheep  that  were 
running  away  without  being  washed ;  the  boys  that  were 
helping  to  swim  the  sheep  along  the  pool  to  the  men  who 
stood  in  the  deepest  place  got  out  and  ran  ;  the  dogs  barked 
and  ran;  the  young  women  who  came  to  look  on,  and  be 
very  timid  in  going  near  the  edge  of  the  pool,  though  they 
knew  well  they  would  be,  before  the  evening  was  over,  pur- 
sued and  caught,  and  brought  back  and  soused  in  the  pool 
according  to  the  custom  of  sheepwashings — they  ran  to 
bring  back  the  fugitive  sheep;  and  the  shepherd  called  to 
them  all  to  keep  back,  his  dog  would  do  more  than  the  whole. 
But  dogs,  and  children,  and  boys,  and  women,  and  sheep 
that  would  not  be  turned,  went  out  of  sight  up  the  dell,  each 
making  their  own  noise,  the  sheep  and  the  shepherd's  oldest 
dog  being  the  only  parties  to  the  uproar  really  iu  earnest; 
the  rest  in  part  or  wholly  in  fun. 

Meantime  the  more  sober  three-year-old  wethers  were 
brought  forward  from  the  corner  beneath  a  crag  where  they 
were  awaiting  their  turn.  The  shepherd,  who  knew  best 
how  to  lay  hold  of  them,  introduced  them  to  the  water.  He 
did  it  thus : — He  got  a  wether  by  the  long  wool  of  the  neck, 
and  by  the  shoulder  and  fore  feet.  He  lifted  his  fore  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  stood  astride  over  him,  and  made  him 
walk  on  his  hind  legs  to  the  water's  edge.  The  wether  did 
not  like  it,  and  did  not  go  willingly  in  ;  but  when  he  really 
was  in,  and  felt  his  hind  part  getting  wet,  he  made  a  bold 
spring,  such  as  would  overturn  a  man  that  was  not  prepared 
for  it,  into  the  water.  Here  two  meu  stationed  for  the  pur- 
pose caught  him,  and  his  only  struggle  was  to  get  further 
into  the  pool,  and  further  from  the  shepherd  who  put  him  in. 
But  as  soon  as  he  was  afloat  and  off  his  feet,  he  quietly  re- 
signed himself  to  be  washed,  which  was  doue  by  a  man 
standing  beyond  the-  two  men,  who  held  his  head  above 
water  by  the  wool  of  the  neck,  and  guiding  him  by  the 
shoulders,  which  were  below  water,  kept  him  thus  on  end 
for  half  a  minute  or  more,  rolling  and  plunging  him  to  the 
left  and  to  the  right. 

This  man  then,  the  shepherd  having  another  ready,  turned 
this  wether  over  the  water  to  another  man  who,  like  him, 
stood  three  aud  a  half  or  four  feet  deep.  This  man  held  the 
sheep  iu  the  same  way,  and  in  his  turn  gave  him  to  another 
man  a  yard  or  two  farther  in  the  pool.  That  man  treated 
him  in  the  same  way,  and  gave  him  to  a  fourth,  and  perhaps 
a  fifth,  who  at  last  pushed  the  drenched  sheep  to  shore  on 
the  opposite  side,  where  he  climbed  his  way  up  the  low 
bank  dripping  and  in  silence  until  he  saw  those  that  had 
gone  before  him  dripping  also.  They  greeted  him  aud  he 
greeted  them,  and  then  he  turned  round  with  them  to  watch 
the  others,  and  Balutc  them  with  the  language  and  sympathy 
of  sheep  as  they  came  out  of  the  water  in  their  turn. 

Then  the  flock  of  tegs  was  bioughtback,  and  they  were 
washed  one  by  one  the  same  way  as  the  wethers.  And  beer 
and  bread  and  cheese,  were  handed  across  the  water  to  the 
men  who  stood  iu  the  pool,  for  they  declined  to  come  out  to 
get  it.  They  said  to  stand  in  the  water  for  a  long  while  was 
not  so  bad  as  to  come  out  and  go  in  again;  and  the  old 
people  who  now  came  down  to  the  side  of  the  pool  said  that 
was  true ;  and  some  of  the  young  ones  said  the  best  way  to 
keep  from  cold  was  to  be  wet  all  over;  and  they  bad  no 
sooner  said  so  than  one  of  them  was  pushed  in,  aud  laid 
hold  of  by  the  men  who  had  washed  the  sheep,  and  dipped 
deeper  even  than  the  sheep.  And  the  young  women  threw 
water  from  the  bank  over  the  men  in  the  pool  to  wet  tbem; 
aud  the  men  came  out  to  catch  the  women,  who  in  theirturn 
ran,  aud  screamed  as  they  ran.  And  some  of  them  were 
caught  and  carried  back— the  oldest  matrons  there,  the 
grandmothers  and  great- grandmothers  of  the  village  telling 
the  young  men  that  it  was  well  done,  only  to  be  gently  with 
it.  And  no  onlooker  thought  wrong  of  it;  save,  perhaps, 
some  very  young  child,  whose  eldest  sister  or  aunt  it  was 
that  struggled  in  arms  which  were  too  strong  for  her,  and 
put  her  in  the  middle  of  the  pool.  And  there  was  more 
cases  than  one  where  three  women,  or  four  or  five,  would 
pursue  and  get  hold  of  one  man,  and  carry  him  and  throw 
him  into  the  water,  and  some  of  them  roll  over  on  the  top  of 
him,  where  they  might  have  been  drowned  but  for  the  more 
grave  of  the  old  people,  who  drew  them  out  again. 

If  anybody  ever  took  cold  at  such  a  time  the  case  was 
rare.  Still  rarer  was  it  that  such  rough  sport  produced  ill- 
humour.  On  this  occasion  so  joyous  was  every  one,  they 
forgot  even  that  this  was  Mr.  Hurst's  last  sheep  washing; 
and  old  Adam,  after  he  had  gone  home  and  had  his  supper, 
and  said  family  prayers,  confessed  that  until  he  was  on  his 
knees  beseeching  heaven  for  grace  and  mercy  to  himself  and 
all  men,  he  had  forgot  even  the  union  workhouse,  and  the 
barrack-yard  drill-sergeant  who  was  set  to  be  master  of  it. 
But  at,  the  solemn  hour  of  family  prayer  solemn  thoughts 
came  back  upon  him,  and  he  prayed  fervently  that  he  and 
his  might  be  delivered  from  that  great  oppression  in  their 
age  of  helplessness — the  oppression  of  the  men  who  were 
possessed  of  riches,  strength,  aud  injustice. 

Happy  morning  was  it  in  Berryhill  next  day,  when  Mr. 
Hurst  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  market-town,  six 
miles  distant,  to  meet  the  agent  of  the  estate  and  the  soli- 
citors of  the  mortgagees,  who  had  written  to  him  to  meet 
them  there,  to  see  if  they  could  not  make  a  new  arrange- 
ment to  keep  him  as  tenant  of  Berryhill.  And  when  he  re- 
turned and  said  the  farm  was  again  his,  if  he  chose  to  take 
it  at  an  advance  of  rent,  the  people  were  still  happier,  for 
Mr.  Hurst  had  said  often  before  that  he  would  rather  pay  a 
higher  rent  than  leave  it,  provided  only  the  same  was  kept 
within  bouuds.  He  had  been  told  that  day  that  prices,  which 
had  lately  risen,  would  rise  farther  and  be  maintained;  that 
the  Conservative  party  was  gaining  strength  iu  Parliament; 
confidence  would  not  be  shaken  again  as  it  had  been  in 
1835,  and  prices  would  not  fall  as  the  Whigs  had  made  prices 
fall.  The  only  thing  required  now  of  the  farmers  was  to 
support  the  efforts  of  the  Tories  to  put  down  the  Whigs. 

Mr.  Hurst  was  not  clear  upon  this  doctrine,  either  for  or 
against  it.  But  within  a  few  days  of  giving  iu  his  new  offer 
for  Berryhill,  news  came  that  the  King  was  dead,  and  a 
general  election  was  pending,  and  Mr.  Hurst  was  called 
upon  by  all  that  was  valuable  to  a  farmerand  to  the  labourers 
of  the  farms,  to  the  landed  estates  and  to  the  nation  at  large, 
to  assist  those  who  were  now  contending  to  rescue  Englaud 
and  the  young  Queen  from  the  counsels  of"  Whigs  and  de- 
structives." 

Mr.  Hurst's  sheep-shearing  was  not  yet  done ;  his  ewes 
were  still  to  shear  when  this  political  sheep-washing  began 
— an  immersion  of  one  party  by  another  far  more  uproarious 
and  far  from  being  so  harmless  as  that  at  Mr.  Hurst's  pool 
in  the  dell. 

One  who  has  Whistled  at  the  Plough. 


Dickens  is  preparing,  with  his  wife  and  family,  for  a  tour 
to  Constantinople. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT;  HIS  TENANTS- 
AT-WILL^AND  M.P.s-AT-WILL. 

At  Badiaiuton,  in  Gloucestershire,  tbe  "stable  talk'  has 
been  that  the  Duke  §1  Beaufort  may,  before  the  year  is  out, 
remove  one  of  bis  huntsmen  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
servant's  hall,  and  put  one  of  the  kennel  boys  in  his  place. 
At  present,  if  we  may  believe  the  Monmouth  correspondents 
of  the  London  daily  press,  both  the  "  stable  talk"  and  the 
"  table  talk"  is,  that  the  duke  will  remove  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  Monmouthshire  his  brother,  Lord  Granville 
Somerset  (a  practical  business  member  of  the  Commons, 
and  supporter  of  the  Frte  Trade  Government),  and  put  in 
his  place  his  nephew,  Captain  Edward  Somerset,  a  young 
military  officer.  In  the  "table  talk"  it  is  not  doubted  that 
the  duke  wilBlry  to  do  it,  and  will  do  it  if  he  cau  ;  but  it  is 
doubted  that  he  can.  In  the  "  stable  talk"  it  is  not  doubted 
for  a  moment  by  any  one  that  the  duke  cau  do  it  and  will  do 
it.  Why  should  it  be  doubted  ?  Does  not  Bob,  who  pumps 
water  and  sweeps  the  yard,  order  Bill,  who  is  only  a  boy  in 
the  kennel,  to  do  what  he  thinks  kennel  boys  should  do, 
namely,  whatever  pumpers  may  declare  to  be  law  for  kennel 
boys  ?  And  do  not  the  under  grooms  condemn  Bob  to 
obedience  at  the  pump  ?  And  does  not  the  upper  groom 
send,  or  say  he  will  send,  the  under  ones  far  deeper  down 
than  where  the  pump  water  comes  from,  if  they  doubt  the 
justice  of  his  law,  and  power  to  give  law  and  enforce  its 
execution  ?  And  is  there  not  the  coachman  and  the  hunts- 
men above  the  upper  groom,  and  the  master  of  the  hounds 
above  them,  who  is  yet  only  to  the  duke  what  the  smallest 
moon  of  Jupiter  is  to  the  sun  ? 

"Stable  talk!"  Such  heresy  never  entered  the  head  of 
man  or  hoy  in  Badminton  as  to  doubt  that  Lord  Granville 
Somerset  must  submit  to  be  removed,  and  have  his  place 
filled  by  Captain  Somerset,  if  the  duke  wills  that  the  places 
in  his  family  establishment  shall  be  so  altered.  Nor  is  the 
creed  of  the  stables  more  exact  than  the  creed  of  the  farm- 
yards. The  faith  of  Badminton,  in  Gloucestershire,  is  the 
faith  of  Ragiand,  in  Monmouthshire.  The  man  who,  at 
the  Badminton  stables,  is  as  the  seventh  of  Saturn's  moons 
to  the  sun,  has  not  all  the  horses,  and  dogs,  aud  men,  and 
boys  in  their  several  gradations  at  command,  on  pain  of 
twitch  upon  nose,  or  whip  upon  flanks,  or  kick  upon  but- 
tocks, more  effectually  for  obedience  than  the  man  at  Rag- 
land,  the  Jupiter  himself,  has  the  comtnund  of  the  "  inde- 
pendent electors"  who  iuhabit  the  Ragiand  property. 

"  Table  talk,"  however,  has  it  that,  the  Ragiand  property, 
extensive  as  it  is,  may  not  overbalance  the  electors  in  other 
parts  of  the  county  who  will  support  Lord  Granville  Somer- 
set; and  those  who  talk  thus  deny  the  right  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  to  give  to  the  county  members  of  Parliomeut-at- 
will  as  he  gives  to  his  estate  tenants  at-will. 

But  the  subject  has,  since  these  remarks  were  written, 
gone  beyond  the  talk  of  either  stables  or  tables.  Public 
meetings  have  been  held  in  Monmouthshire,  and  men  to 
whom  the  public  of  that  shire  raises4its  head  and  opens  its 
eyes  and  its  ears  have  spoken.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Bowling, 
has  said: 

"  Time  has  shown  Lord  Granville  Somerset  the  fallacy  of  what 
is  called '  Protection:"  he  has  Been  the  delusion  of  the  dogma 
that  the  rate  of  wages  is  regulated  by  tho  price  of  food.  He  is 
no  doubt  aware  of  the  hollowness  of  the  cuckoo  cry  of  protection 
to  native  industry — a  protection  which  renders  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  a  mostlcbject  and  suffering  .race,  prostrate  aud  famine- 
stricken.' 

So  say  the  speakers  who  are  on  the  spot  to  see  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  of  Monmouth.  But  even  at  the  distance  of 
London  we  were  not  uninformed  of  the  condit.ou  of  the 
tillers,  at  least,  of  the  soil  of  Ragiand.  As  the  following 
case  will  show,  some  of  those  who  should  be  ashamed  of 
the  agriculture  of  Ragiand,  aud  of  the  subjugation  of  its 
agriculturists  to  a  bondage  disgraceful  to  Englishmen,  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  force  themselves  upon  public  notice; 
that  is,  so  far  as  man's  injustice  to  his  fellow  man  is  likely 
to  engage  public  notice. 

Sometime  in  December  last,  the  correspondent  of  a  Lon- 
don morning  paper  wrote,  and  his  writing  was  published  in 
the  paper,  that  a  tenant  on  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  estate  in 
Monmouthshire  had,  during  several  years,  made  improve- 
ments on  his  farm,  until  it  had  become  noticeable  amongst 
other  farms  for  neatness,  cleanness,  and  productiveness; 
but  that  tbe  Duke's  steward  had  increased  the  rent  to  a  very 
considerable  amount;  that  the  tenant  thus  lost  the  profi»  of 
his  improvements  before  he  was  paid  for  them  ;  and  that,  in 
a  county  so  badly  cultivated  as  Monmouth,  and  so  needful  of 
better  cultivation,  this  tenant  had  been  made  a  terrible  warn- 
ing to  others  to  remain  as  they  were,  and  not  attempt  to  pro- 
duce more  corn  and  feed  more  cattle. 

The  name  of  the  tenant  was  not  mentioned,  nor  even  the 
locality  of  his  farm  pointed  at.  But  it  seems  a  Mr.  Ford, 
was  at  once  named  as  the  man,  by  the  duke's  ngent;  and 
accordingly,  Mr.  Ford  at  once  got  notice  to  quit  his  farm. 
The  agent  also  wrote  angry  letters  to  a  Monmouth  paper, 
explaining,  or  attempting  to  explain  away  the  facts,  as  appli- 
cable to  Mr.  Ford;  but  in  reality  strengthening  their 
applicability. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Ford  employed  a  Monmouth  solicitor  to 
prosecute  the  London  paper,  for  damages  sustained  by  him 
in  being  dismissed  from  his  farm ;  and  the  London  ptiper  in 
turn  took  legal  counsel,  as  to  the  extent  of  iis  responsibility 
for  damage  done, — as  damage,  and  a  grievous  amount  of  it, 
had  certainly  been  done  to  Mr.  Ford,  by  the  duke's  agent. 

Herein  was  involved  a  curious  question  of  "  protection  to 
agriculture ;"  and  the  more  so,  that  Mr.  Ford  got  his  dis- 
missal from  the  farm  he  had  been  improving  at  the  very 
time  the  duke's  son  was  at  tbe  hustings  at  Gloucester,  in 
opposition  to  the  Government  supporter,  Mr.  Francis 
Cbarteris. 

Not  less  singular  was  it  that  on  that  night  when  the  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester  made  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  favour  of  protection  to  agriculture,  and 
strongly  condemnatory  of  all  persons  and  parties  who  would 
not  protect  and  cherish  the  farmers,  tbe  mail-bog  from  Mon- 
montb  was  on  its  way  to  London,  containing  a  letter  which 
set  forth  in  bitter  terms  tbe  ruin  which  had  come  upon  the 
writer's  (Mr.  Ford's)  family,  by  his  dismissal  from  the  farm, 
and  demanding  redress  from  tbe  London  newspaper. 

Mr.  Ford  had  denied  emphatically  that  he  had  given  the 
correspondent  the  information ;  which  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  not  only  true,  but  that  the  correspondent  had  never 
•een  Mr.  Ford,  and  did  not  know  his  name.  Yet,  though  a 
man  of  honour  and  integrity,  Mr.  Ford  was  not  believed ; 


and  though  an  agriculturist  whom  the  duke  and  duke's 
agent,  and  duke's  heir  to  boot,  should  have  cherished  and 
held  in  his  farm  for  the  good  of  the  estate,  even  if  he  wished 
to  go  away,  he  was  dismissed  a9  a  scullion  of  the  kitchen 
would  be  dismissed  if  dishonest,  and  without  n  character,  or 
with  a  had  character — such  as  would  prevent  him  from  get- 
ting another  farm. 

Of  the  human  insect  whom  the  duke  arms  with  such  a 
sting  to  wound  while  it  extracts  honey,  neither  its  own  nor 
its  master's,  I  say  nothing.  It  is  the  public  principle  as 
affecting  public  property,  the  agriculture  of  the  county,  of 
which  we  have  note  to  "take.  The  Ragiand  estate  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, which  is  of  very  great  extent  (giving  a  rental  of 
uO,00(M.  a  year,  though  in  a  deplorable  state  of  waste),  has 
not  the  advantage  of  the  duke's  presence,  as  he  usually 
lives  at  Badminton,  in  Gloucestershire,  when  not  in  Lon- 
don. But  even  in  Gloucestershire,  though  the  tenantry 
have  the  advantage  of  speaking  to  him  personally  to  tell 
their  wants  and  wishes,  he  is  au  obstructor  of  good 
agriculture,  and  not  a  promoter  of  it.  It  is  in  the 
region  of  his  fox  chase  that  the  Whitefield  example  farm 
is  situated.  There,  a  poor  dairy  farm,  fit  only  for  fox- 
hunting, as  most  of  Gloucestershire  still  is,  bearing  inferior 
gras=,  foul  weeds,  feeble  crops  of  corn,  employing  two  men, 
one  boy,  and  two  women  to  acres  at  low  wages  ;  afford- 
ing the  farmer  a  bare  living;  paying  with  difficulty  200/. 
per  annum  of  rent;  being  worked  with  a  capital  barely 
amounting  to  700/.  ;  there,  on  that  same  farm,  the  working 
capital  is  now  above  4000/. ;  the  rent  is  double  what  it  was 
before ;  the  assessment  to  the  poor  rate  triple  what  it  was  be- 
fore ;  the  wages  paid  six  times  what  was  paid  before;  the 
produce  of  the  farm  such,  that  all  these  increased  charges 
are  paid,  and  a  handsome  profit  left  to  the  farmer.  Yet 
there,  living  in  a  country  of  pauperism,  amid  farmers 
always  in  distress,  with  this  example  farm  before  him,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  sees  nothing  in  it  worth  notice  from  him, 
save  that  it  impedes  the  fox-chase. 

And  yet  his  Grace  of  Beaufort  meets  his  Grace  of  Rich- 
mond at  the  consultation  of  protectionist  peers,  and  stands 
pledged,  so  the  Post  says,  to  oppose  by  vote  and  influence 
the  measure  which  is  to  remove  that  thing  called  protection  to 
agriculture — that  agriculture  which  he  himself  does  not  pro- 
tect who  alone  has  the  power.  And  now  he  is  to  remove  the 
member  at-will  as  his  tenant-at-will  is  removed,  because  the 
member  believes  that  monopoly  is  not.  protection. 

When  recently  at  Whitefield  farm,  I  expressed  surprise  at 
seeing  so  many  cattle  feeding  at  the  stalls,  Mr.  Morton, 
who  is  now  tenant  of  the  farm,  said  "  Yes,  the  number  is 
great  for  the  acreage  of  the  form,  comparing  it  with  whet  we 
see  elsewhere  ;  but  we  shallfeed  more  cattle  still,  and  extend 
all  our  operations  when  the  Corn  Law  is  repealed." 

Reuben. 


Free  Trade  Authorities  converted  into  Advo- 
cates or  Monopoly. — Mr.  Cayley,  M.  P.  for  East  York 
shire,  and  tract- writer  for  the  Central  Agricultural  Protection 
Society,  had  the  hardihood  in  one  of  his  publications  to 
twist  and  torture  Adam  Smith,  the  great  champion  of  Free 
Trade,  into  an  advocate  for  protection.  The  stupidity  or  the 
fraud  having  been  exposed,  Mr.  Cayley  had  the  temporary 
grace  to  retract  and  apologize  in  a  letter  to  the  Morning 
Post ;  we  say  temporary,  because  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
since  repeated  his  fault  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  a 
like  spirit  Mr.  DTsraeli  has  cited  Mr.  Mill  as  being  an 
opponent  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  Morning  Chronicle  has 
set  the  question  at  rest  by  the  following  quotation  from  Mr. 
Mill's  "  Essays  on  some  unsettled  questions  of  Political 
Economy:" — "A  prejudice  appears  to  exist  sgainst  the 
theory  in  question,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  opposed 
to  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  modern  political  phi- 
losophy, the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  trade  between  nation 
and  nation.  The  opinions  now  laid  before  the  readers  are 
presented  as  corollaries  from  the  principles  upon  which 
trade  itself  rests.  The  writer  has  also  been  careful  to  point 
out  that,  from  these  opinions, no. justification  can  be  derived 
from  any  protecting  duty,  or  other  preference  given  to  do- 
mestic over  foreign  industry.  But  in  regard  to  those  duties 
on  foreign  commodities  which  do  not  operate  eis  protection, 
but  are  maintained  solely  for  revenue,  and  which  do  not 
touch  either  the  necessaries  of  life  or  the  materials  and  in- 
struments of  production,  it  is  his  opinion  that  any  relaxation 
of  such  duties,  beyond  what  may  be  required  by  the 
interests  of  the  revenue  itself,  should  in  general  be  made 
contingent  upon  the  adoption  of  some  corresponding  degree 
of  freedom  of  trade  with  this  country  by  the  nation  from 
which  the  commodities  are  imported." — Liverpool  Mercury. 

Royal  Polytechnic  Institution. — Dr.  Ryan  has  been 
giving  a  most  instructive  and  interesting  lecture  on  the  pro- 
cess of  diving  and  submarine  operations.  The  lecturer  di- 
vided his  subject  into  two  departments  ;  considering — first, 
the  physical  difficulties  attending  upon  diviDg  ;  and  se- 
condly, the  means  suggested  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  such  difficulties.  Under  the  first 
head,  Dr.  Ryan  gave  a  most  clear  and  concise  view  of  the 
theory  of  respiration,  which  he  aptly  termed  the  most  impor- 
tant act  of  our  existence.  He  remarked  that  respiration  was 
so  important,  that  in  Holy  Writ  life  and  breath  are  synony- 
mous terms.  Witness  the  expression,  "  And  God  breathed 
into  hisnostrils  the  breath  of  life."  In  Latin,  the  connection 
between  life  and  breath  is  shown  in  the  words  spiro  aud  spi- 
rilns ;  and,  in  the  Greek,  the  first  and  last  act  of  a  man's 
life  is  expressed  by  a  word  composed  of  Alpha  aud  Omega, 
the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  Doctor  then 
proceeded  to  explain  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in 
converting  vinous  into  arterial  blood,  and  also  pointed  out 
that  the  vinous  blood  could  not  circulate  through  the  arte- 
rialsystem  without  becoming  a  most  deadly  poison.  He 
described  asphyxia  resulting  from  suffocation,  and  demon- 
strated that  the  cause  of  that  condition  was  the  prevention 
of  the  passage  of  oxygen  into  the  lungs  in  order  that  the 
blood  might  be  urterialiscd.  Dr.  Ryan  then  proceeded  to 
show  that  man  was  formed  merely  for  breathing  a  gaseoua 
atmosphere,  and  that  although  water  contained  air,  yet  man 
could  not  separate  it  for  respiratory  purposes,  as  fishes  do. 
He  then  gave  some  most  interesting  details,  describing  the 
diving  dress,  and  proving  that  unless  the  head  and  chest  of 
the  man  were  protected  by  the  protruding  helmet,  the 
weight  of  the  water  would  prevent  him  using  the  muscles  of 
respiration  ;  for  the  Doctor  stated  that  if  the  chest  exposed 
half  a  square  foot  of  surface  at  the  depth  of  l  r>  feet,  the 
weight  on  the  chest  would  be  1'iO  lbs.  The  learned  Doctor 
concluded  his  admirable  lecture  amid  loud  applause  from  a 
most  crowded  audience. 

A  new  umbrella  has  been  manufactured  in  Connecticut, 
called  the  "lending  umbrella."  It  is  made  of  brown  paper 
and  willow  twigs,  intended  exclusively  to  accommodate  a 
friend. 


AGRICULTURE. 

THE  LATEST  CONVERT. 
It  is  a  good  siga  of  the  times  that  the  only  real 
organ  of  the  farmers,  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  lias 
declared  in  favour  of  Free  Trade.  We  wish  it  had 
been  done  earlier,  for  an  unequivocal  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  fanners  would  have  prevented 
the  retention  of  a  modified  protection  for  three 
years,  which  we  foresee  will  be  used  in  various  ways 
against  the  weal  of  the  farmer.  The  following  pas- 
sages in  the  leading  article  of  the  Express,  on  Mon- 
day, represent  very  closely  the  tone  of  opinion 
amongst  the  farmers,  who  very  generally  say  the 
apprehensions  which  have  been  expressed  are 
groundless.  After  referring  to  the  debate  aud  divi- 
sion in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Corn  Law  Bill,  and  stating  that  the  result 
left  scarcely  au  opening  for  doubt  as  to  the  success 
of  the  Government  measure,  the  writer  says  : 

"  Having  arrived  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  when 
we  consider,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  Bill  must  become  law, 
and  when  we  contemplate  the  extraordinary  change  of 
opinion  which  has  taken  place  upon  the  question  of  tbe 
Corn  Laws,  we  are  disposed  to  ask  ourselves — and  we  think 
that  all  who  regard  the  repeal  of  those  laws  as  fraught  with 
injury  to  British  agriculture,  should  ask  themselves  the  same 
question,  '  Is  it  not  possible  Unit  u  e  may  have  been  mistaken 
in  our  views  ? — may  not  our  apprehensions  be  groundless  V 
We  must,  for  our  own  part,  confess  that  circumstances  are 
daily  occurring,  which  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  the  results 
will  be  of  such  a  serious  nature  as  has  been  anticipated." 

Referring  to  Lord  Londonderry's  frank  avowal 
that  his  adherence  to  monopoly  was  simply  an  ad  - 
herence to  his  party  leaders,  without  having  him- 
self formed  any  defined  or  intelligible  opinions  on 
the  subject,  the  writer  remarks: 

"  Now  tbe  noble  Marquis  is  no  orator ;  but  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  he  has  not  assigned  the  true  cause  of  the 
change  which  has  taken  place.  '  Not  able  to  form  an  opi- 
nion of  their  own,' noble  lords  and  honourable  gentlemen 
have  taken  the  opinions  of  the  Premier  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Can  we  suppose  that  individuals  placed  in 
their  high  position  have  any  other  object  than  the  general 
good  of  the  country  in  view  ?  Can  we  imagine  that  they 
would  adopt  a  course  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  a  large  and 
influential  class  of  the  community,  without  being  well  ad- 
vised on  all  hands  ?  And  if  so,  seeing  their  position,  their 
ability,  their  means  of  acquiring  information,  and  capability 
of  arriving  at  a  sound  conclusion,  and  further,  tbe  support 
they  have  acquired  from  the  landed  interest  itself,  have  we 
not  reason  to  ask  ourselves,  '  Is  it  not  possible  we  may 
have  been  mistaken  in  our  views  ?'  A  comparatively  short 
space  of  time  will  furnish  the  answer." 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  has  more  disgusted 
the  manly  and  intelligent  minds  of  the  British 
middle  classes  with  the  monopolists  than  the  anile 
scoldings  aVid  coarse  abuse  of  Ministers  by  the 
monopolist  leaders.  Every  man  who  thinks  at 
all  puts  this  question  to  himself,  "  What  possible 
motive  can  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  but  the  general 
welfare?"  And  the  answer  does  not  exalt  the 
Richmonds,  the  Bentincks,  and  DTsraelis  in  his  es- 
timation. We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
never  was  a  party  of  public  men  towards  whom 
the  great  body  of  the  British  community  enter- 
tained so  much  contempt  as  towards  the  monopolist 
party  in  Parliament. 

The  course  of  the  farmers  is  now  plain.  Let 
them  treat  the  ravings  of  protectionist  politicians  as 
of  about  the  same  value  as  the  promises  of  their 
exploded  Corn  Laws  ;  let  them  rely  upon  their 
own  exertions  for  success  in  farming,  and  quietly 
but  resolutely  demand  from  their  landlords  the  se- 
curity of  long  and  rational  leases. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  real  attempt  will  be 
made  in  the  next  Parliament  to  alter  the  law  now 
about  to  be  enacted  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  during  the  general  election  sundry  monopolist 
lords  and  squires  will  talk  largely  upon  the  subject; 
and  if  the  prices  of  grain  happen  to  be  low,  they 
may  divert  farmers  from  considering  what  are  the 
public  questions  in  which  they  are  really  most  in. 
terested.  It  does  not  matter  that  the  promises  of 
the  squires  refer  to  impossible  things,  inasmuch  as 
landlords  have  been  promising,  and  farmers  be 
lieviug  in  impossibilities  for  the  last  30  years;  these 
things  will  be  attempted.  There  are  many  ques- 
tions on  which  the  squires,  ambitious  of  represent- 
ing the  counties,  would  not  like  farmers  to  pon- 
der and  act  according  to  their  own  convictions. 
We  therefore  caution  tho  farmers  beforehand  against 
attributing  prices,  should  prices  be  low,  simply  to 
the  change  in  the  law.  That  the  effect  of  that 
change  on  the  market  has  been  anticipated  is  clear 
from  tho  following  account  of  the  state  of  the  corn 
market  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  review  of  Mon- 
day last : 
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"  Whilst  the  weather  continues  auspicious  for  the  growing 
crops  we  sh;ill  probably  have  no  great  change  in  prices  ; 
but  any  circumstance  tending  to  create  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness respecting  the  result  of  the  harvest  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, qive  an  impetus  to  the  trade.  Such  may  at  least  be 
inferred  from  the  generally  firm  tone  sellers  have  maintained 
at  the  leading  markets  held  during  the  week,  under  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  by  no  means  calculated  to  impart 
confidence  to  wheat  holders." 

The  range  of  prices  during  next  year  will  depend 
upon  the  coming  harvest.  The  prospect  of  that 
harvest  is  at  present  favourable.  The  great  heat 
of  the  last  few  weeks  will  go  far  to  recover  the 
wheat  plant,  which  previously  was  somewhat  feeble; 
and  should  the  summer  prove  a  hot  one,  there  will 
certainly  he  an  abundant  produce.  Now,  should 
that  happen,  let  the  farmers  mark  and  distinguish 
how  much  of  the  reduction  in  pricehas  been  brought 
about  by  good  crops,  and  how  much  by  the  altera- 
tion of  the  law :  and  let  them  form  their  own  couclu- 
sions  and  act  upon  them  without  reference  to  the 
clamours  of  the  protectionist  landocracy. 


FOREIGN  COMPETITION. 

"The  agricultural  community  have  been  more  frightened 
than  hurt." — George  Robins. 

If  farmers  have  not  been  frightened,  it  certainly 
has  not  been  the  fault  of  their  "  friends,"  who  have 
stuck  at  nothing  likely  to  produce  the  most  extra- 
vagant alarm  in  the  agricultural  mind.  But  the 
fright  of  the  farmers  has  for  the  last  two  or  throo 
years  been  a  very  shadowy  affair,  which  none  but 
the  Parliamentary  monopolists  have  been  able  to 
perceive.  That  there  has  been  a  very  infinitesimal 
portion  of  fear  is,  however,  possible;  and  that  the 
eloquent  and  practical  George  Robins  may  have 
been  perfectly  right,  when,  in  describing  "  An  Eli- 
zabethan Villa,  a  Mauor,  and  five  farms  in  War- 
wickshire," he  said  "the  agricultural  community 
have  been  more  frightened  than  hurt." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eloquent  and  impracticable 
Lord  Stanley  has  been  labouring  with  more  zeal 
than  success  in  trying  to  persuade  the  Lords  and 
the  farmers  that  they  are  not  half  enough  frightened, 
and  that  they  are  about  to  be  most  seriously  hurt. 
His  lordship's,  "  Tambotf"  story,  has  made  all  per- 
sons of  average  intelligence  and  information  very 
careful  in  taking  Lord  Stauley's  facts  as  real  facts. 
His  lordsbip's/orte  is  not  in  that  direction  ;  his  facts 
aud  figures  are  very  like  figures  of  fancy.  And  ho 
seems  to  have  met  with  a  congenial  mind  in  some 
Liverpool  corn  merchant,  from  whom  he  produced 
a  letter.  On  that  letter  Lord  Stanley,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Monday  night,  founded  the 
following  statement : 

"  I  received  this  morning  a  letter  from  a  gentle -nan,  who 
described  himself  its  the  head  of  the  oldest  firm  in  Liverpool 
engaged  in  the  corn  trade,  and  he  writes  to  inform  me  that 
he  holds  in  bond  two  cargoes  of  red  wheat  from  Dnntzic 
which  cost  1  Is.  a  quarter.  The  freight  to  Liverpool  was  !)s.  6d. 
This  gentleman  theu  gives  us  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  if 
the  measure  now  before  their  Lordship's  House  passed,  we 
shall,  after  the  expiration  of  three  years,  be  annually  in  the 
receipt  of  five  millions  of  quarters  of  foreign  wheat,  andpro- 
b'ably  m6re — lint  that  would  depend  opon  the  seasons  nnd 
the  demand  here — at  a  price  between  88s;  and  AOs.,  the  ditty 
beiii'i  Is.  a  i/uarlcr." 

If  this  wheat  in  bond  has  any  real  existence,  all 
thai  can  be  said  ii,  that  Lord  Stanley's  correspon- 
dent ought  to  be  thankful  for  a  good  bargain.  If 
the  story  be  real,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  pecu- 
liar circtTmstanccs,  or  combination  of  circumstances, 
have  induced  that  particular  transaction ;  but  to 
cite  it  as  a  specimen  transaction  is  simply  ridicu- 
lous. Ou  turning  to  the  review  of  the  foreign  corn 
trade  published  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  on  the 
same  Monday  evening,  we  find  that  at  Dautzic: 

"  The  best  samples  of  oid  high-mixed  were  then  held  at 
Ms.  to  Site.,  good  qualities  at  ins.  to  43s.,  and  ether  sorts  at 
prices  varying  from  44s.  to  47s.  per  qr.  Vessels  to  load 
wheat,  for  Loudon  might  have  been  chartered  at  os.  9(1.  to 
4s.  3d.,  and  to  Livi  rpool  at  4s.  lid.  to  5s.  per  qr." 

And  at  Rostock  and  Stettin  wheat  would  cost 
45s.  and  i(is.  a  quarter,  which  in  London,  in  bond, 
would  not  be  worth  more  than  40s.  and  -i?s.  a  qr. 
Such  being  the  state  of  the  Baltic  markets,  of  what 
possible  use,  as  a  guide  to  form  a  general  inference, 
is  the  Liverpool  corn  merchant's  isolated  bargain  ? 
Lord  Stanley's  present  Tamboh",  the  country  of  his 
imagination,  from  which  unlimited  supplies  of  corn 
are  hereafter  to  he  obtained  for  next  to  nothing,  is 
Hungary.  "  The  plains  of  Hungary  arc,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  skill  and  money,"  to  be  the  source  of 
that  "inundation  "  of  (torn  the  monopolists  affect  to 
apprehend.  Now  all  this  is  lamentable  trifling. 
Lord  Brougham  answered  the  monopolist  admi- 


rably upon  this  point.  After  reminding  him  that 
the  opening  our  market  would  have  the  effect  of 
advancing  the  price  of  wheat  abroad,  his  lordship 
said : 

"  Now,  would  their  lordships  consider  what  was  involved 
in  the  operation  of  clearing  the  soil  for  the  grow  th  of  corn  ? 
They  must  cut  down  the  trees — they  must  grub  up  the  roots 
— they  must  saw  them  in  pieces — they  must  get  rid  of  them 
in  some  way  or  other  before  they  could  convert  the  land 
into  arable  soil.  They  must  farm  the  land;  they  must  en- 
close it;  and  barns  and  granaries  must  be  constructed. 
Now,  he  would  stop  here  to  askif  all  this  could  be  done  with- 
out people — without  workmen  to  carry  these  operations  into 
effect?  And  did  their  lordships  think  that  the  population 
would  increase  just  because  we  wanted  them?  Did  they 
suppose  that  they  increased  at  the  rate  they  did  in  this  coun 
try — at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day  ?  But  that  was  not  all. 
Capital  also  was  required.  Where  was  that  capital  to  come 
from  ?  It  was  estimated  In  this  country  that,  properly  to 
cultivate  a  farm,  a  tenant  required  to  be  possessed  of  capital 
at  the  rate  of  10/.  per  acre.  How  much,  then,  would  be  re 
quired  for  the  clearing  of  a  farm  ?  Why,  less  than  iOl.  or 
biil.  per  acre  would  not  do  that.  What  could  be  expected, 
then,  from  the  cultivators  of  the  Ukraine,  the  Danube,  or  the 
interior  of  Poland  ?" 

Now  this  is  the  practical  view  of  the  subject, 
which  will  at  once  satisfy  farmers,  and  all  who 
practically  know  aught  of  the  cultivation  of  land, 
that  any  great  increase  of  grain  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  can  only  be  the  result  of  many  changes, 
occupying  a  long  period  of  time.  The  only  practi- 
cal risk  to  the  farmer  arises  from  the  three  years' 
postponement  of  absolutely  Free  Trade.  It  is  not 
impossible,  indeed,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  at  the 
cessation  of  the  duty  in  1849,  a  larger  accumulation 
of  grain  may  be  thrown  upon  our  market  than  it 
can  absorb,  and  which  will  happen  from  over  esti- 
mating its  capacity.  But  that  will  be  only  a  tem- 
porary, though  perhaps  a  severe  loss  to  farmers. 
That  loss,  however,  be  it  what  it  may,  must  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  "  farmer's  friends." 

That  the  price  of  wheat,  under  Free  Trade,  will 
not  be  far  from  that  which  has  been  the  average  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  47s.  a  quarter,  all  evidence  on 
the  subject  renders  probable.  The  extravagant 
statements  oi'tho  monopolists  are  absurd. 

In  order  to  dispel  any  unfounded  alarm  on  this 
point,  we  recommend  farmers  to  read  Mr.  T.  F. 
Salter's  "  Rough  Notes  of  a  Farmer  during  an 
Agricultural  Tour  through  Russia,  Prussia,  Den 
mark,  and  Sweden,  in'  August,  1848."  They  will 
there  find,  upon  the  authority  of  a  Norfolk  farmer, 
that  the  power  of  Russia  and  Prussia  to  supply 
corn  has  been  greatly  overrated,  and  "  that  the  in- 
habitants neither  possess  the  skill,  the  knowledge, 
or  the  means,  of  injuring  the  British  farmer." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  trade  in  corn 
becomes  free,  completely  free,  there  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient and  constant  importation  to  prevent  the  price 
rising  to  an  exorbitant  rate  ;  but  if  the  price  be 
much  reduced,  it  will  be  effected  by  the  increased 
growth  of  wheat  in  this  country,  the  result  of  the 
stimulus  to  husbandry  given  by  Free  Trade.  The 
tale  about  the  unlimited  foreign  supply  is  a  mere 
buggaboo  story,  which  nobody  believes,  not  even 
those  who  tell  it. 


SHADOWS  OF  COMING  EVENTS. 
While  the  Richmonds  and  the  Bentincks  arc  bellow- 
ing forth  prophecies  of  the  ruin  of  farmers  and  the  de- 
terioration of  husbandry,  it  is  impossible  to  take  up  a 
periodieal  devoted  to  agricultural  topics  without  perceiv- 
ing that,  whatever  may  be  the  other  effects  of  coming  free 
trade,  one  immediate  and  importantone  will  be  to  stimu- 
late the  farmers  to  increased  activity  and  more  energetic 
pursuit  of  their  business.  Now  we  all  know  what  is 
the  result  of  such  exertions.  And  it  is  from  the  inci- 
dental remarks  of  writers  on  rural  topics  that  these  con- 
clusions are  to  be  drawn,  at  least  as  much  as  from  direct, 
remark.  A  correspondent  of  the  Mark  Lane.  Express, 
writing  upon  the  subject  of  "  landlord  and  tenant  ar- 
rangements," remarks  that  tenants  can  now  properly 
call  upon  their  landlords  for  new  and  more  liberal  ar- 
rangements, and  adds : 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  a  new  Corn  Bill  will 
become  the  law  of  the  laud.  Neither  landlord  nor  tenant, 
can  honestly  affect  to  believe  that  the  existing  Com  Laws 
can  lust  three  months  longer." 

lie  thinks  no  man  must  be  surprised  if  the  price  of 
wheat  for  the  next  ten  years  shall  rule  below  40s.  a 
quarter,  and  that  the  improved  farming  now  so  much 
recommended  will  do  at  least  as  much  to  keep  down  the 
price  as  importations  from  abroad.  He,  therefore,  calls 
the  attention  of  the  farmers  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
securing  leases.    Ho  says  : 

"  Taking  it,  for  granted,  however,  the  tenants  may  live  by 
greater  sacrifices  and  exertions,  what  security  have  they  at 
present  that  they  shall  reap  the  benefit  of  these  sacrifices  and 


exertions?  ./  yearly  tenant  at  will  has  nothing  to  depend 
upon  but  the  good  opinion  and  just  comideration'ofhis  land- 
lord. But  that  landlord  may  be  a  speculator — may  get  in- 
volved—may have  nothing  but  those  "food  intentions"  with 
which  a  certain  place  is  said  to  be  paved,  or — he  may  die. 
How  then?  The  heir,  successor,  or  mortgagee,  may  wish 
to  make  as  much  as  he  can  of  his  newly  acquired  property; 
and  this  he  may  think  he  can  best  effect  by  turning  the  pre- 
sent tenant  out.  What  security  has  the  latter  that  he  will 
not  1  What  inducement,  therefore,  has  he  to  improve,  en- 
rich, or  extend  his  farm  ?" 

And  no  landlord  can  feel  it  to  be  any  imputation  on 
him,  that  a  tenant,  under  the  new  state  of  things,  should 

ask  for  a  lease  : 

"YoU  may  believe — and  you  may  tell  him  you  believe  that 
he  will  never  disturb  you  while  he  lives;  bu#life  is  prover- 
bially uncertain  ;  and  surely  lie  will  not  wish  you  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  insuring  his' life  to  the  extent  of  Die  capital 
you  desire  to  invest  in  his  land.  Without  such  insurance, 
or  a  sufficiently  long  lease,  every  farthing  you  invest  may  be 
lost  to  you,  though  it  will  goto  others.  Parliament  does  not 
seem  disposed  to  pass  any  law  to  protect  or  to  compensate 
tenants.  All  the  Corn  Laws  they  have  hitherto  passed  have 
been  for  the  benefit  of  landlords,  and  used  as  excellent  ex- 
cuses for  demanding  rents  greatly  beyond  the  prices  they 
really  promoted.  Farmers,  therefore,  must  individually  pro- 
tect themselves.  Every  tenant  farmer  cau  (surely  without 
offence)  in  this  altered  state  of  things,  ask  for  a  lease.  What 
honest  reason  can  auy  landlord  allege  for  not  granting  oue  ?" 

The  Corn  Bill  will  probably  be  carried  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  from  thenceforth  farmers  must  expect  their 
prices  to  be  only  higher  than  the  Continental  prices  by 
thecost  of  transport ;  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
whose  remarks  we  have  quoted ;  but  does  he,  therefore, 
believe,  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond  says  he  believes,  that 
farmers  are,  therefore,  about  to  withdraw  their  capital 
from  the  soil  ?    Quite  the  contrary.    He  says: 

"  How,  then,  when  tenants  are  increasing  their  expenses 
by  improvements,  v  illi  the  certainty  of  ileereasinn  their 
prices  by  foreign  competition,  can  any  just  and  reasonable 
landlord  refuse  to  them  a  lease  with  covenants  recognising 
and  providing  for  their  rights?  In  less  than  a  week  the 
Lords  may  be  expected  to  give  a  conclusive  indication  of 
their  concurrence  with  the  Commons.  Every  tenant  farmer 
at  will  should  theu  look  to  his  landlord  for  a  lease,  at  terms, 
and  with  covenants,  fitted  to  the  altered  state  of  things.  If 
they  do  not  make  the  attempt  now,  ihey  will  find  it  much 
more  difficult,  and  likely  to  be  much  less  successful,  next 
year  than  this.  The  three  years'  smalt  dniiet  are  obvioush/ 
inrried  mi  lo  prevent  present  abatement  cif  rents  ;  tint  if  a. 
tenant  can  get  a  lease  for  7,  14,  or  81  years,  he  can  justly 
and  strongly  argue,  that  during  the  larger  portion  of  his 
holding  he  will  he  altogether  unprotected  by  the  law,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  better  considered  by  his  land- 
lord." 

We  have  repeatedly  said  that  it  is  not  so  much  reduc- 
tions of  rent  the  tenants  require  as  secure  tenures,  and 
relief  from  landlord-imposed  burthens.  Now  the  re- 
marks of  the  writer,  a  protectionist,  show  that  the 
immediate  effect  of  Free  Trade  will  be  to  bring  both 
landlords  and  tenants  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  no 
longer  for  the  advantage  of  either  party  that  the  thrift- 
less practice  of  yearly  tenancies  should  continue.  We 
have  all  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  superiority  of  Scotch 
over  English  farming  ;  but  from  the  following  passages 
we  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  a  Scotch  farmer 
travelling  in  England,  to  the  editor  of  the  Galloway 
Advertiser,  it  appears  that  the  differences  are  chiefly 
those  which  arise  from  the  difference  of  tenures  : 

"  When  you  asked  me  to  report  on  English  farming,  I 
believe  both  of  us  thought  that  my  report  must  be  all  against 
English  farming,  particularly  in  this  and  other  central  coun- 
ties, when  compared  with  Scotch  farming.  We  were  both 
very  much  mistaken  In  passing  hurriedly  through  these 
central  counties  of  England,  as  we  have  formerly  done  on 
our  way  to  London,  we  see  little  of  the  details  of  farming, 
and  form  our  opinion  of  the  state  of  agriculture  chiefly  from 
the  great  clumsy  waggons,  the  heavy  and  inefficient  ploughs, 
and  the  expensive  misapplication  of  horse-power,  which 
meet  our  eyes  ou  all  sides,  and  w  hich  we  hastily  conclude 
must  belong  to  an  age  of  prejudice  and  general  ignorance. 
But  these  are  only  the  outside  defects  of  the  machinery; 
and  a  minute  examination  of  the  farms  leads  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent conclusion  as  to  the  details  of  English  farming.  I 
la  s:! ate  not  to  say,  that,  the  farming  in  many  parts  of  War- 
wickshire is  as  good,  or  better,  than  in  Wigtownshire  or 
Ayrshire — though  it  is  much  in  the  same  way  as  I  would 
sny  a  man  is  a  good  walker  if  he  beats  another  on  a  road,  at 
a  great  cost  of  physical  power,  although  loaded  with  his 
great-grand  father's  boots,  which  happened  to  weigh  each  a 
hundred-weight." 

And  he  adds : 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  English  farmer  is  able  to 
pay  more  rent  for  his  farm  than  a  Scotch  farmer  would  do — 
quite  the  contrary;  but  he  grows  better  crops  on  the  same 
quality  of  land,  feeds  better,  raises  more  manure,  puts  on 
more  compost,  keeps  his  land  more  clear  from  weeds,  and  his 
houses,  farm  roads,  and  fences,  iu  better  order;  so  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  English  farmer  only  requires  to  throw  oil* 
his  grandfather's  great  cumbersome  implements  to  beat  us 
both  in  neat  and  profitable  egriculture." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  English  farmer  has  great 
advantages  of  climate,  and  often  of  soil,  over  his  brother 
farmer  north  of  the  Tweed  ;  and  the  only  advantage 
the  Scotch  farmer  has — and  it  is  an  enormous  one — 
arises  from  his  long  and  rational  lease.  The  Scotch 
farmer  says  : 

"The  [treat  hindrance  to  profitable  English  farming  is 
the  unwillingness  of  landlords  to  grant  leases  for  a  term  of 
years.  To  a  Scotch  farmer  it  appears  wonderful  how  much 
some  tenants  have  expended  under 80  discouraging  a  system ; 
but  the  general  and  only  possible  result  of  short  leases  is  to 
check  improvement — to  cause  draining  aud  other  expensive 
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improvement  to  be  cither  neglected  or  imperfectly  executed  ; 
and  no  inducement  is  held  out  to  the  great  body  of  farmers 
to  forsake  the  clumsy  implements  and  expensive  system  of 
■working  of  their  lathers,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  put 
all  the  profits  of  the  change  into  the  pockets  of  their  land- 
lords within  a  year  or  two  after  the  improvement  is  adopted. 
A  great  part  of  their  clay  lauds  are  uudraiued,  and,  on  the 
Tery  best  managed  farms,  the  draining  is  quite  inefficient — 
the  drains  being  perhaps  3(5  feet  asunder,  and  only  two  feet 
deep,  where  they  should  have  been  placed  at  every  10  or  18 
feet,  and  2§  feet  deep." 

The  wetness  of  the  land  from  insufficient  draining, 
forms  an  excuse  for  the  misapplication  of  horse- power, 
both  in  ploughing,  and  in  the  use  of  heavy  waggons  in- 
stead of  one-horse  carts.  So  he  threshes  out  his  corn 
with  great  and  unnecessary  expense : 

"  The  English  fanner  suffers  a  great  loss,  botli  in  the  cost 
and  dispatch,  in  preparing  bis  grain  for  the  market,  from  the 
want  of  threshing  machines ;  and  this  evil  is  not  reduced  by 
occasionally  hiring  a  clumsy,  ill-constructed  machine',  winch 
is  done  even  on  farms  of  a  considerable  exteut.  In  Scot- 
land, and  even  in  the  north  of  Irelaud  now,  almost  every 
farm  of  100/.,  or  even  So/,  rent,  has  its  well  constructed 
threshing  machine,  drawn  by  two  horses,  if  water  power  is 
not  at  command,  completed  at  an  expense  of  30/.  or  35/.,  or, 
with  winnowing-macliine  attached,  a  few  pounds  more. 
The  English  farmers  must  adopt  this  improvement;  and 
they,  or  the  labourers,  need  not  fear  that  they  will  find  every 
economy  to  the  farmer  produces  increased  employment  and 
benefit  to  the  workman." 

By  increased  accommodation  for  keeping  cattle,  and 
the  use  of  much  of  the  straw — with  linseed,  let  us  add 
— for  feeding  them,  instead  of  using  it  all  for  litter,  the 
English  farmer  would  be  much  benefited. 

The  writer  thus  adverts  to  the  coming  abrogation  of 
the  Corn  Laws  : 

"I  blame  the  English  farmer  for  unnecessary  expense  or 
extravagance  in  his  management,  and  the  Scotch  farmer  for 
vnwiie  economy  in  mauy  things,  or  niggardliness,  and  to 
cure  our  mutual  faults  may  yet  take  some  time;  but  there 
is  a  spirit  abroad  now  which  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  both  countries.  An  Englishman,  for 
odd  work,  might  bring  neatness  and  order  to  our  Scotch 
farms;  and  the  alarm  among  English  landlords  o;i  account 
of  the  proposed  change  in  the  Com  Laws  will  force  them  to 
grant  teases,  and  tend  to  a  more  economical  management  on 
the  part  of  the  English  farmers.  If  a  Warwickshire  farmer 
can  work  his  farm  with  half  the  number  of  horses  he  now 
employs  (as  I  am  convinced  he  could  do),  here  would  be  a 
source  from  which  he  could  draw  security  for  a  very  consider 
able  fall  in  the  price  of  grain.  If  such  were  to  be  the  result 
of  the  change  in  the  Corn  Laws,  the  possession  of  a  farm 
foralease  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years  would  certainly  lead  to 
such  safe  means  ofrealising  profit.  The  great  objection  is 
the  expense  of  purchasing  new  carts  and  ploughs,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  workmen  to  go  heartily  into  the  change.'' 

Now  all  this  indicates  anything  but  an  intention,  on 
the  part  of  farmers,  of  giving  up  cultivation  in  despair 
at  the  prospect  of  foreign  competition. 

Again,  a  "  salesman,"  writing  to  the  Mark  Lane  Ex- 
press upon  the  subject  of  complain's  made  by  some 
farmers  of  the  manner  in  wliich  sales  of  stock  are  some- 
times conducted  in  Smithfield  says  : 

"  I  beg  to  recommend  in  future  that  the  feeders  of  cattle 
and  sheep  will  send  their  cattle  or  sheep  by  rail  ;  for  by 
sending  a  certain  quantity,  small  in  number,  the  feeder  or 
owner  of  tbem  is  entitled  to  a  ticket  to  come  up  to  Smith- 
field  and  return  again  free  of  expense.  By  coming  to  Smith 
field  with  their  stock,  they  would  then'  judge  for  tt.emselves 
the  salesmen  who  sell  cattle  that  will  bear  selling  twice  on 
the  same  day,  in  the  same  market,  at  a  profit  ;  and  they 
would  then  know  the  value  of  salesmen  who  are  judges  of 
the  real  value  of  the  cattle  they  sell.  If  they  did  so,  the  best 
salesmen  would  find  their  value  in  Smithfield  as  well  as  the 
cattle;  and  it  would  not  be  as  now  is  the  case,  that  igno- 
rance and  assurance  would  be  a  sufficient  capital  to  start  a 
salesman — to  please  the  easiest  and  most  contented  race  of 
mankind  who  do  not  even  think  fur  themselves,  but  leave  it 
to  other  people  to  think  for  them.  Should  Sir  Robert  Peels 
measure  be  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  feeders  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  to  pay  their  rent,  &c,  must  take  out  a 
licence  la  think,  act,  and  spcuk  for  themselves,  or  they  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  must  make  place  for  wiser 
and  more  thinking  men." 

Here  the  stimulating  effects  of  Free  Trade  are 
distinctly  recognised.  That  farmers  are,  as  a  body 
quite  equal  to  the  emergency,  we  have  always  main- 
tained j  we  wish  we  could  say  the  same  thing  of  the 
landlords.  The  great  impediment  to  improved  hus- 
bandry really  lies  in  that  quarter. 


GAME  VERSUS  FARMING. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Mark  /sine  Express  observes 
that  the  game  presents  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  terms  between  land- 
lords and  tenants  ;  and  we  believe  that  when  the  Corn 
Laws  are  abolished,  game  and  the  Game  Laws  will  he 
the  chief  obstacle  to  good  and  profitable  farming  : 

"Of  all  the  features  involved  in  the  question  of  tenant 
right,  there  are  fkT, if  any,  more  dijjicull  of  general,  adjust- 
ment than  that  of  game  hilling  and  gamepresinvinq.  In- 
comings, outgoings,  repairs,  com  he*  tit  cropping,  and  so 
forth,  ought  all  by  comparison  to  be  easy  indeed  of  arrange- 
ment, for  the  very  simple  reason  that  they  all  pull  one  way, 
all  increasing  the  profits,  and,  we  may  very  naturally  add, 
the  pleasures  of  those  concerned  in  properly  determining 
tbem.  The  game,  we  repeat,  has  no  moral  recommendation 
of  this  kind,  though  it  still  holds  an  influence  over  the  for- 
tunes of  the  farmer  that  contains  some  good,  and  which  con- 
sequently should  cause  us  to  hesitate  before  cutting  it  away 
altogether.  The  curse  of  Ireland,  they  tell  us,  is  the  ab- 
sentee landlord  ;  and  once  do  away  with  or,  deny  the  land- 


owner's right  to  the  game,  and  the  curse  of  England  might 
not  improbably  correspond  with  it." 

The  notion  that  game  preserving  is  necessary  to  in- 
duce any  landlord,  whose  presence  is  worth  a  rush  to  his 
neighbours,  to  reside  in  the  country,  is  altogether  pre- 
posterous ;  but  that  game  does  present  a  matter  difficult 
of  adjustment  between  landlord  and  tenant,  is  most 
true,  and  we  fear  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  until  the  force 
of  public  opinion  shall  have  compelled  the  landowners 
to  abandon  game-preserving  as  a  barbarous  and  demo- 
ralising practice. 

The  writer  seems  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  a  mo- 
derate preservation  of  game,  such  as  existed  many 
years  ago,  when  farming  was  in  a  rude  state,  and  there 
was  more  wild  land  in  the  country  than  at  present.  He 
says  : 

"  The  English  gentleman,  on  the  one  part,  shall  be  con- 
tent with  finding  game  sufficient  for  himself  and  his  friends, 
without  supplying  his  poulterer ;  and  the  English  farmer,  on 
the  other,  shall  provide  for  him  as  sportsman  without  con- 
demning him  as  landlord.  With  moderation  in  Hie  supply 
and  the  demand,  the  tenant  may  farm  without  loss,  and  the 
owner  sport  without  complaint. 

"  Over  or  modern  game  preserving  affects  and  injures  the 
tenant  farmer  in  two  ways  :  it  lowers  his  profit,  and.  deadens 
his  spirit.  Even  allowing  that  full  compensation  is  given 
for  the  mischief  occasioned — a  fact  granted,  by  the  way,  that 
we  should  think  was  not  realised  one  time  in  twenty — even 
admitting  this,  the '  give  and  take '  must  surely  pass  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  manner." 

We  think  this  moderate  supply  is  not  what  land- 
owners who  preserve  game  would  care  for.  They  want 
a  large  head  of  game  for  a  battue ;  or  they  would  rather 
give  up  the  game  to  their  tenants ;  and  it  is  thus  we 
hope  that  battue  shooting,  and  the  game  preserving  it 
induces,  are  evils  which  will  ultimately  cure  themselves- 
At  present  game  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude.  If  the 
squirearchy  would  preserve  their  influence  with  the 
farmers,  they  must  give  up  the  game  : 

"  The  great  support  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  oountry  has 
been  the  yeomanry,  and  never  perhaps  had  they  more  need 
to  depend  on  them  than  they  have  just  at  present.  The  be- 
nefit, however,  cannot  come  all  one  way,  but  must  rather  he 
met  and  joined  in  step  for  step  from  either  side.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  steps,  we  repeat,  must  be  made  with  the  fashion 
of  preserving  game ;  an  amendment,  we  trust,  that  may  once 
again  cause  a  good  landlord  and  a  good  sportsman  to  sound 
as  much  the  same  thing." 

As  farmers,  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when  game 
shall  have  ceased  to  exist  in  the  cultivated  districts. 


BREAKING    UP   PREJUDICES  AND  PAS- 
TURES, i, 

The  most  absurd  prejudices  are  entertained  by  the 
landowners  of  England  against  breaking  up  pasture 
land.  At  least,  one-half  of  our  permanent  grass  lands 
would  pay  more  to  the  tenant,  as  well  as  the  landlord, 
when  converted,  if  properly  converted,  into  tillage.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  farmers'  clubs  are  discussing  the 
subject: 

"  Harleston  Farmers'  Club.  —  May  6th. — Subject, 
'The  breaking  up  of  old  pasture  lands  ;  its  advantages  and 
the  best  process.'  Besolved  : — That  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
break  up  a  large  portion  of  the  heavy  hind  pastures  in  ibis 
district,  thus  adding  to  the  sources  of  labour  and  increasing 
the  produce  of  the  soil.  That  thin  paring  and  burning  the 
Hag  is  the  best  process  of  converting  such  lands  into  tillage, 
spreading  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  ashes  on  the  new  soil, 
and  carrying  the  remainder,  if  desirable,  on  to  the  old  tilled 
lands.  The  club  not  only  considers  that  the  first  should  be 
a  root  crop,  for  which  the  ashes  will  be  an  excelleut  prepa- 
ration, but  recommends  that  the  succeeding  crop  or  crops 
should  be  roots  also.  Aware  of  the  prejudice  which  most 
landlords  entertain  against  the  breaking  up  of  old  pasture 
land,  it  is  believed  that  making  it  compulsory  to  crop  new 
lands  with  roots  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  (for  the 
growth  of  which  they  are  so  well  calculated)  will  tend  to 
diminish  their  objections,  and  be  at  the  same  time  advan- 
tageous to  the  tenants,  as  the  manure  from  the  extra  root 
crops  will  be  more  beneficial  to  the  old  lands  than  the  ma- 
nure from  the  extra  straw  crops  would  have  been,  and  the 
whole  farm  will  be  thus  improved  instead  of  impoverished. 
Draining  and  claying  in  the  interim  will  prepare  the  land  for 
the  corn  crops  at  the  expiration  of  the  limit,  and  by  breaking 
up  annually  a  portion  only  of  the  pasture  intended  tobe  con- 
verted, the  whole  will  come  regularly  into  course  with  the 
old  ploughed  lands.  7/  is  believed  that  permission  thus 
given  to  break  up  inferior  pasture  land  will  encourage 
good  farming  amongst  the  tenantry,  by  increasing  the 
fattening  of  cattle  and  reducing  the  stock  of  cows,  which  it 
is  well  known,  as  they  are  generally  kept,  impoverish  the 
land  as  much  as  cattle  and  sheep  improve  it." 


Kissing. — Dow  closed  a  sermon  on  kissing  with  the  fol- 
lowing quaint  advice  : — "  I  want  you,  my  young  sinners,  to 
kiss  and  get  married  ;  and  then  devote  your  time  to  morality 
and  money  making.  Then  let  your  homes  be  well  provided 
with  such  comforts  and  necessaries  as  piety,  pickles,  pots 
and  kettles,  brushes,  brooms,  benevolence,  bread,  charity, 
cheese,  faith,  flour,  affection,  cider,  sincerity,  vinegar,  virtue, 
wine  and  wisdom.  Have  these  always  on  hand,  and  happi- 
ness will  be  with  you.  Do  not  drink  anything  intoxicating 
— eat  moderately — go  about  business  after  breakfast — lounge 
a  little  after  dinner,  chat  after  tea,  and  kiss  after  quarrelling; 
then  all  the  joy,  the  peace,  and  the  bliss  the  earth  can  afford 
shall  be  yours,  until  the  grave  close  over  you,  and  your 
spirits  are  borne  to  a  brighter  and  a  happier  world." 

The  Parisian  Punch,  Le  Charivari,  lnis  been,  by  superior 
order,  prohibited  from  being  read  in  Vienna;  all  copies 
destined  for  that  capital  being  seized  in  the  frontier  post- 
ollice. 


REVIEW. 


The  Industrial  History  of  Free  Nations.  Ry  W. 
T.  McCtillagli,  Esq.  London,  Chapman  and 
Hall. 

The  obvious  disproportion  between  the  title  of 
these  volumes  and  their  contents, — the  limitation 
of  the  Industrial  History  of  Free  Nations  to  a  com- 
ment on  the  connection  between  the  political  state 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Dutch, — has  Jed  many  to  stigmatise  the  work,  very 
harshly  and  very  unjustly.  They  say  that  in  the 
ancient  world  the  Greeks  had  neither  the  monopoly 
of  industry  nor  of  freedom,  The  Tyrians,  the  Car- 
thaginians, the  Campanians,  and  others,  have  left 
at  least  traces  of  their  existence  in  commercial  his- 
tory ;  while  in  modern  times,  the  municipalities  of 
Catalonia  and  Languedoc,  the  free  States  of  Lom- 
bard)', the  federated  cities  of  the  Rhine,  the  Ilan- 
seatic  League,  to  say  nothing  of  Genoa,  Florence, 
Venice,  and  other  republics,  had  as  glorious  an  in- 
dustrial history  as  Holland,  and  an  equal  claim  to 
rank  among  free  nations.  The  source  of  these  mis- 
taken objections  is  the  title,  which  certainly  does 
not  express  the  object  of  the  book.  The  author  in- 
cludes nationality,  independence,  and  self-govern- 
ment in  his  notion  of  freedom  ;  and  bis  main  object 
appears  to  be  to  prove  that  the  most  inclusive  spirit 
of  commerce  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  most  ex- 
clusive spirit  of  nationality.  It  was  perhaps  for 
this  reason  that  the  author  limited  his  attention  to 
the  Greeks  and  the  Dutch,  because  of  all  industrial 
races  they  were  the  most  signally  remarkable  for 
nationality  and  localisation  of  government. 

It  is  to  the  exclusive  nationalities  arising  from 
the  multitude  and  small  size  of  the  States  into 
which  the  Hellenes  were  divided,  after  they  had  es- 
tablished their  supremacy  over  the  Pelasgi,  that  our 
author  ascribes  the  growth  of  the  industrial  arts  in 
Greece.  The  theory  is  eloquently  stated,  but  suffi- 
cient care  has  not  been  taken  to  distinguish  mere 
concomitancy  from  causation. 

"As  the  lava  of  conquest  began  to  cool,  and  to  split  into 
unconnected  masses,  between  each  rift  the  indigenous  po- 
pular industry  sprang  up,  and  gradually  sheathed  many  ofthe 
rugged  forms  into  which  the  Hellenic  flood  bad  congealed 
with  a  Pelosgic  verdure.  Thus  in  Samos,  where  from  an 
age  exceedingly  remote  many  descriptions  of  useful  labour 
had  been  carried  on,  the  ancient  spirit  of  inventive  toil  re- 
vived. There,  we  are  told,  did  Rhaecus  and  Theodorus,  in 
the  seventh  century  B.C.,  perform  the  curious  feat  of  mould- 
ing shapes  in  chty;  which  Debtitades,  an  artificer  of  Sicyon, 
having  improved  upon,  found  that  he  could  render  applicable 
in  the  way  of  ornaments  for  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  even  for 
embellishing  the  summits  of  temples.  These  figures  were 
sometimes  stained  with  various  dyes — madder  being  particu- 
larly mentioned  among  the  colouring  stull's  employed.  It 
was  discovered  also,  by  experiment,  that  certain  kinds  of 
clay  were  suitable  to  particular  purposes;  and  the  valuable 
art  being'  once  applied  to  ordinary  uses,  it  graduallv 
became  to  the  Samiotes  a  permanent  and  extensive  source 
of  profitable  occupation  :  vast  quantities  of  earthenware  be- 
ing annually  exported  to  distant  countries,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  states  of  Greece.  They  had  several  rivals  among  their 
neighbours,  more  especially  at  Corinth,  whence  we  are  told 
that  Euoheir  and  Eugrammus,  two  skilful  nottcis,  emigrated 
to  Etruria,  and  so  introduced  the  knowledge  of  their  art 
amouy  that  tasteful  people.  In  the  isle  of  Cos,  likewise,  a 
description  of  porcelain,  exceedingly  thin  and  fair,  was  manu- 
factured ;  exquisite  vessels,  shaped  on  the  wheel,  were  fabri- 
cated at  Erytlirie  ;  and  Sicyon  claimed  the  pre  eminence  in 
works  of  alabaster.  All  these  emulously  laboured  to  main- 
tain each  their  own  repute  for  some  peculiar  excellence  of 
composition  or  design;  and  the  proof  that  no  monopolising 
discouragement  ever  fell  upon  their  free  and  honourable  com- 
petition is  unconsciously  afforded  by  Pliny,  when  he  states 
that  in  his  late  lime  each  of  their  productions  was  so  highly 
valued,  that  it  paid  the  merchants  lo  import  them  into  Italy, 
and  even  to  more  distant  countries,  where  the  same  manu- 
facture was  carried  on,  but  in  somewhat  less  perfection.  Cun 
any  one  in  the  least  degree  conversant  with  the  history  of 
such  inventions  entertain  a  doubt  that  to  this  free  competi- 
tion of  successive  ages  was  attributable  the  perfection  of 
skill  and  fertility  of  design  which,  even  in  the  fragments  that 
have  escaped  the  wreck  of  classic  civilisation,  till  us  with 
delight  and  admiration  ?  Imbued  with  the  traditionary 
taste  and  skill  on  which  success  in  any  ait,  but  more  pecu- 
liarly in  that  of  design,  necessarily  depends,  the  Samiotes 
applied  themselves,  moreover,  to  manufactures  of  gold  and 
silver.  In  these  they  soon  attained  celebrity.  Traffic  with 
Asia,  if  it  had  not  as  yet  rendered  the  precious  metals  very 
abundant,  supplied  at  least  sulF.rient  materials  to  those  who 
made  vessels  of  ornament,  or  for  sabred  uses.  Among  the 
articles  most  highly  prized  in  the  palace  of  the  Persian  king 
was  a  cup  wrought  by  the  Saiuian  Theodoras;  and  numerous 
shrines  in  Greece  contained  specimens  of  his  highly  valued 
workmanship."' 

The  policy  of  the  Corinthians  receives  its  full 
meed  of  praise,  but  their  connection  between  public 
festivals  and  commercial  exchanges  was  no  Greek 
invention.  From  the  remotest  ages,  trade  in  the 
East  was  connected  with  religions  observances,  and 
the  greatest  national  temple  was  the  most  fre- 
quented of  national  marts. 

"  Whatever  the  faults  of  their  colonial  system  may  hove 
been,  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Corinthians  was,  iu  most 
things,  pre-eminently  wise.  They  seem  to  have  very  early 
understood  their  position,  and  how  it  might  be  turned  to 
most  advantage.  Though  the  traffic  overland  between  the 
Peloponnesians  and  the  Continental  Greeks  could  not  at 
first  have  been  very  extensive,  it  was  every  year  increasing, 
and  all  of  it  necessarily  passed  their  gates.  Of  the  im- 
portance of  rendering  this  intercourse  safe,  they  seem  to 
have  been  fully  conscious,  as  well  as  of  the  best  means  of 
encouraging  it.  Instead  of  exacting  oppressive  tolls,  which 
from  their  weaker  neighbours  they  were  strong  enough  to  do, 
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aud  of  which  we  should  Infallibly  have  heard  abundant  com- 
plaints, had  they  thought  fit  to  attempt  it,  they  sedulously 
strove  to  augment  them  by  more  legitimate  expedients. 
They  greatly  extended,  if  indeed  they  did  not  actually  found, 
one  "of  these  national  festivals  or  games,  the  influence  of 
which  ou  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Greeks  it  is,  per- 
haps, impossible  adequately  to  estimate.  Of  these  theve 
afterwards  were  many  originating  in  various  circumstances 
and  commemorative  of  different  events.  All  of  them 
partook,  more  or  less,  of  the  character  of  religious  celebra- 
tions— all  preseuted  splendid  and  ennobling  spectacles  to 
the  popular  sight— all  tended,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the 
political  fusion  and  nationalisation  of  the  heterogeneous 
tribes  who  were  thus  periodically  induced  to  come  together; 
aud,  finally,  by  all  of  them  were  inestimable  benefits  con- 
ferred on  every  species  of  inventive  industry.  They  were 
festivals  ;  but  they  were  likewise  fairs.  They  were  termed 
Public  Games — paneggres — as  expressing  that  they  were  the 
common  opportunity  for  worship  and  relaxation  to  all  who 
were  privileged  to  take  part  in  them ;  aud  even  the  fury  of 
war  was  suspended  during  the  period  of  their  celebration, 
and  the  truce,  which  permitted  enemies  of  yesterday  to  meet 
in  safety  at  the  Isthmus,  was  religiously  observed.  They 
afforded  places  of  resort  for  business  men — halls  of  exposi- 
tion for  ingenious  men — theatres  of  trial  for  ambitious  men. 

"  To  attribute  to  the  originators  of  any  of  these  festal  re- 
unions political  or  commercial  foresight  sufficient  to  antici- 
pate all  the  important  uses  which  they  served,  would  be,  no 
doubt,  an  error.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  plant  n  tree  near 
your  dwelling  in  the  belief  that  it  may  one  day  help  to 
shelter  its  isolation,  and  another  to  foresee  that  its  destined 
growth  will  eventually  overshadow  your  home  with  its 
luxuriant  foliage,  and  eminently  contribute  to  make  it  an 
object  of  envy  and  admiration.  Those  who  explain  great 
events  or  influences  by  postlimiuous  prefaces  full  of  deep 
designs  which  their  authors  (never)  had  in  view,  psrplex 
and  mar  the  best  lessons  history  is  capable  of  teaching;  but 
we  may  err  in  the  opposite  extreme :  in  the  life  of  nations 
one  naturally  leans  to  the  belief  that  what  appears  to  have 
been  done  systematically,  was  done  with  continuous,  though 
perhaps  inflected  purpose ;  and  when  we  find  early,  though 
comparatively  scanty,  fruit  upon  the  branches,  it  is  hard  to 
think  that  the  planting  and  primary  culture  were  without 
design. 

"An  idea  certainly  prevailed  among  the  ancients  that 
several  of  the  most  celebrated  panegyres  were  deliberately 
instituted  for  the  united  purposes  of  festivity  and  trade. 
Ipbitus  is  said  to  have  "  tounded  the  games  and  fair  of 
Olympia"  in  a  certain  year  which  is  named.  The  precise 
year  may  be  doubtful,  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
mingled  character  of  these  memorable  festivals ;  and  the 
national  importance  attached  to  them  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  well-known  fact  of  their  institution  being  recog- 
nised as  the  Grecian  era,  and  their  periodical  recurrence  as 
the  universal  measure  of  Grecian  tune." 

Parts  of  Solon's  legislation  appear  to  us  extra- 
vagantly overrated.  We  are  surprised  to  find  so 
enlightened  a  writer  vindicating  the  exclusion  of 
resident  aliens  from  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The 
experiment  of  separating  freedom  of  trade  from  the 
exercise  of  municipal  and  constitutional  rights  was 
long  tried  in  Ireland;  it  was  indeed  the  favourite 
policy  of  the  Orange  ascendancy.  A  similar 
course  has  been  recommended  in  the  United  States 
by  what  is  called  the  "  Native  American  party,"  but 
we  did  not  expect  to  find  it  advocated  by  a  Free 
Trader.  To  us,  the  cry  of  "Athens  for  the 
Athenians,"  as  of  "  Ireland  for  the'  Irish,"  does  not 
appear  one  whit  more  rational  than  the  cry  of  the 
"  Oregon  for  the  O'Regans." 

"  To  this  end  was  the  fundamental  principle  laid  down, 
that  all  men,  of  whatever  race  or  clime,  ware  free  to  trade 
at  Athens ;  and  so  long  as  they  obeyed  the  laws  and  com- 
plied with  the  easy  stipulations  annexed  to  their  condition  as 
'resident  aliens,'  they  might  compete  with  the  native-bora 
citizens  of  the  state  in  every  branch  of  trade.  The  enlight- 
ened policy  which  thus  boldly  sought  to  attract  and  attach 
foreign  enterprise  aud  skill  as  an  inexhaustible  stimulant  to 
native  industry,  appears  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  politi- 
cal reserve  which  guarded  the  public  offices  and  municipal 
privileges  from  foreign  intrusion.  A  broad  distinction  lay 
between  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  those  of  resident 
alienage.  The  freedom  of  trade  demanded  the  one,  a  young 
and  self-distrustful  nationality  insisted  upon  the  other.  The 
time  came  when  civic  rights  also  were  made  accessible  to 
foreigners  by  easy  forms  of  naturalisation;  but  at  no  period 
does  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  competition  of  foreigu 
skill  appear  to  have  been  doubted." 

Hitherto  we  have  found  a  little  to  censure  as  well 
as  much  to  praise ;  but  we  can  quote  the  account 
given  of  the  Athenian  Corn  Laws  with  unqualified 
approbation  : 

"  Popular  tradition  said,  that  during  a  season  of  scarcity 
Cecrops  had  imported  corn  into  Attica  from  Sicily  and  Lydia; 
and  the  practice  was  certainly  a  very  ancient  one.  As  popu- 
lation increased  the  supplies  of  foreign  grain  became  every 
year  more  indispensable;  and  at  no  period  of  which  written 
history  has  cognisance  were  the  Athenian  people  independent 
of  foreign  corn. 

"  The  physical  circumstances  of  the  country  in  fact  ren- 
dered this  inevitable.  The  total  area  of  the  Athenian  terri- 
tory, including  the  adjacent  isles  of  Salamis  and  Helena, 
which  early  came  to  be  considered  integral  portions  of  the 
realm,  is  estimated  at  about  874  square  miles;  and  the 
average  population  in  prosperous  times  may  be  taken  at 
000,000  persona  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  Of  these  about 
200,000  dwelt  within  the  walls,  in  the  city  properly  so  called, 
or  in  the  suburban  quarter,  near  Piramsand  Munychia.  For 
the  annual  wants  of  this  population  3,000,000  measures  of 
corn  are  calculated  to  have  been  requisite  ;  and  the  produce 
of  their  own  fields  seldom  exceeded,  and  often  fell  short  of, 
two-thirds  of  this  quantity.  From  one-third  to  one-half  the 
daily  bread  of  the  Athenians,  therefore,  of  necessity  came 
from  abroad. 

"  Nor  was  this  the  consequence  of  any  disfavour  shown 
to  agriculture,  or  of  its  practical  neglect.  Solon  took  infi- 
nite pains  to  better  the  condition  of  the  industrious  classes 
among  the  landowners.  He  gave  a  legal  remedy  for  injuries 
done  by  trespass;  he  secured  a  right  of  use  to  all  who  dwelt 
within  a  certain  distance  of  fresh  springs, — no  trivial  benefit 
in  a  land  where  supplies  of  water  were  exceedingly  precarious; 
and  his  celebrated  enactments  for  the  relief  of  estates  from 


incumbrances,  though  questioned  on  other  grounds,  pos- 
sessed at  least  the  merit  of  stimulating  and  securing  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil.  By  every  means  he  sought  to  increase 
agricultural  produce,  not  with  the  vain  hope  of  rendering  the 
domestic  supply  of  corn  equivalent  to  the  demand,  but  he- 
cause  he  perceived  in  native  agriculture  a  natiinil  and  certain 
source  of  national  health  and  mercantile  prosperity.  Far 
from  desiring  or  designing,  by  artificial  means,  to  keep  down 
the  demands  of  population  to  the  native  supplies  of  food,  or 
deprecating  commercial  progress  when  it  outstripped  the 
tortoise  pace  of  agricultural  improvement,  Solon  proposed  a 
variety  of  measures,  the  avowed  scope  of  which  was  insepa- 
rably connected  with  a  more  rapid  increase  of  population. 
He  believed  that  the  more  skilled,  industrious,  and  intelligent 
hands  the  city  contained  the  better.  If  the  country  could 
feed  them  all,  well  ;  if  not,  they  could  provide  themselves 
with  subsistence  elsewhere.  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  the  inex- 
haustible realms  washed  by  the  Euxine,  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  supply  the  domestic  deficiency ;  and  they  were 
capable  of  doing  so  had  the  demand  been  a  hundredfold 
greater. 

"  But  the  policy  of  Athens,  Solon  clearly  saw,  was  to  give 
every  possible  facility  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  corn. 
He  went  even  farther,  and  rendered  it  compulsory  on  all 
ships  that  entered  Pirteus  laden  with  corn  to  discharge  two- 
thirds  of  their  cargoes  there — so  great  was  his  anxiety  that 
the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  should,  under  all  possible 
contingencies,  be  kept  down  by  an  abundant  supply.  It  is 
easy  to  condemn  such  a  restriction  on  commerce; — at  least 
it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  intended  in  favorcm  vita:. 

"  Let  us  now  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  results  of  the 
system.  Agriculture  steadily  improved.  The  estates,  libe- 
rated from  the  palsying  grasp  of  usurious  mortgage,  became 
better  distributed  in  course  of  time,  and  small  properties  cul- 
tivated by  their  owners  multiplied.  The  national  importance 
of  this  was  well  understood  by  the  statesman  of  after  years. 
It  rendered  invasion  more  terrible :  but  it  rendered  its  success 
hopeless. 

"  As  for  the  apprehension  that  population  would  outstrip 
production,  or  production  over-supply  the  wants  of  the  po 
pulation,  we  are  happily  spared,  in  Grecian  history,  all  dis- 
sertations upon  that  score.  If  any  fears  of  the  kind  ever 
arose,  tiny  were  speedily  dissipated.  The  impetus  given  by 
trade  to  population  reacted  upon  industry  by  a  constant  aug 
mentation  of  demand.  Instead  of  trying  to  make  corn  grow 
upon  light  soil  never  intended  by  nature  for  the  purpose,  the 
Bcience  of  the  (ireeks  was  applied  to  discovering  to  what 
better  uses  it  might  be  turned.  Nor  was  it  unsuccessful. 
Improvements,  which  no  wheat  crop  would  repay,  apparently 
became  common.  Every  species  of  gardening,  both  for  or- 
nament and  use,  was  popular.  Planting  of  every  kind  was 
carefully  attended  to.  Vineyards  and  olive-yards  were  formed 
wherever  it  was  practicable.  The  richer  lauds  still  yielded 
wheat  and  barley  remuneratively,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
total  quantity  grown  at  home  diminished.  But  the  general 
demand  kept  far  abend  of  the  domestic  supply;  in  Demos- 
thenes' time,  there  was  no  state  in  Greece  which  consumed 
annually  so  much  corn  ;  for  the  great  object  of  securing  al- 
ways a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  at  a  moderate  price  was 
gained.  Periods  of  scarcity  sometimes  recurred,  but  they 
were  rare,  and  almost  without  exception  the  result  of  long- 
protracted  war, — a  cause,  we  know,  sufficient  to  create  them 
in  exclusively  agricultural,  as  well  as  in  commercial  coun- 
tries. There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  corn  was  ever  so 
scarce  at  Athens  as  it  was  in  Rome  during  Hannibal's  occu- 
pation of  Campania.  So  long  as  Athens  was  at  peace  the 
price  of  food  could  never  rise  exorbitantly;  and,  except  on 
one  or  two  occasions  of  utter  and  unforeseen  discomfiture  in 
war,  her  people  knew  nothing  of  the  privations  which  are 
caused  by  inadequate  supplies  of  food. 

"  With  regard  to  exports,  the  policy  of  Solon  was  different 
from  that  pursued  regarding  importation  in  a  few  remarkable 
points  ;  although,  upon  the  whole,  their  practical  weight  is 
hardly  appreciable  when  set  against  the  general  freedom  of 
Athenian  industry.  In  the  paramount  anxiety  to  secure 
cheap  provisions  and  to  render  their  price  more  equable, 
Solon  departed  from  his  own  principles  of  free  sale;  and, 
lest  provisions  should  at  any  time  become  too  dear,  declared 
that  their  exportation  might  lawfully  be  restrained.  It  comes 
easy  to  us  to  call  this  a  blunder ;  but  let  us  remember  that 
at  least  it  was  no  selfish  one — that  its  intention  was  humane 
— that  iu  nine  years  out  of  ten  it  was  wholly  inoperativ  e,  in- 
asmuch as  the  importations  of  corn  were  immense;  and  that 
when  it  did  come  into  force,  its  operation  could  only  have 
been  to  prevent  the  agriculturists  from  turning  a  period  of 
general  dearth  to  unusual  and  exorbitant  gain." 

We  can  also  recommend  the  able  account  given  of 
the  commercial  treaty  between  the  Etrurians  and 
the  Carthaginians. 

The  nature  of  the  contest  and  of  the  subsequent 
alliance  between  the  aristocracy  of  property  and 
the  aristocracy  of  wealth  is  thus  described  : 

"Wealth,  which  had  been  recognised  as  an  alternative 
qualification  for  rule,  admitting  of  infinite  degrees,  those  who 
were  upon  a  social  level  with  their  neighbours,  and  who  yet 
fell  short  of  the  arbitrary  wealth-mark  of  worth,  naturally  re- 
sented an  exclusion  which  was  much  less  venerable,  and, 
perhaps,  less  intelligible  at  the  time  than  that  of  the  original 
genocracy.  It  seemed  a  deeply  rooted  instinct  of  the  Greeks 
to  resist  the  exclusiveness,  whether  social  or  political,  that 
was  based  on  the  mere  possession  of  money,  far  more  in- 
veterately  than  that  of  a  dominant  race.  They  had  submitted 
unresistingly  to  the  one  for  ages;  but  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  where  the  distinctions  of  caste  were  broken  down 
and  a  narrow  pecuniary  limit  substituted  instead,  that  dis- 
content and  further  changes  did  not  ensue.  The  exclusion 
that  was  absolute  and  insuperable  was  less  mortifying  to 
popular  self-love  than  the  barrier  it  had  seen  overpassed  by 
a  few,  and  which  it  was  unwilling  to  confess  beyoud  its  own 
capacity  to  surmount.  Where  no  hope  is,  there  is  no  ambi- 
tion— no  social  clambering — no  political  chagrin.  It  is  the 
bitterness  and  envy  of  secret  discontent  that  undermine 
proud  systems  and  corrode  the  sanctions  of  authority,  which 
may  more  safely  rob  a  hundred  than  affront  one :  for  mortified 
vanity  is  a  more  implacable  rebel  than  the  keenest  sense  of 
injury  or  hatred  of  oppression.  Popular  theories  arise  to 
give  disaffection  form  and  plan;  but  it  is  not  the  speculation 
of  the  wise  or  the  plot  of  the  ambitious  rulers  have  most 
need  to  fear.  Sociul  heart-burnings  are  the  true  seeds  of  re- 
volution ;  and  the  popular  leader  can  do  little  more  than 
watch  their  ripening. 

"Meanwhile  the  increase  of  city-states,  by  stimulating  in- 
vention and  trade  of  every  kind,  bad  undermined  exclusive 
power.  The  conquering  race  had  hitherto  enjoyed  almost  a 
monopoly  of  land,  the  only  species  of  property  once  existing. 
Industry  created  various  new  descriptions  of  property,  trade 


found  ways  of  bartering  them ;  and  art,  lending  her  inventive 
aid,  devised  means  of  transferring  still  more  rapidly  and 
easily  the  largest  or  the  smallest  portions  of  them.  To  the 
establishment  of  the  towns,  more  particularly  of  the  colonies, 
and  to  the  regular  intercourse  kept  up  between  them,  has 
been  attributed  the  introduction  ol  coined  money  among  the 
Greeks." 

Here  we  mustpause,  at  least  for  the  present.  But 
we  cannot  conclude  without  protesting  against  the 
spirit  of  exclusive  nationality  which  it  is  the  main 
purpose  of  these  volumes  to  recommend.  Greece 
teaches  the  very  opposite  lesson  to  that  which  our 
author  has  deduced  from  its  history.  The  exclusive 
nationality  of  the  republics  may  have  acted  as  a 
stimulus  when  commerce  and  trade  were  in  theirin- 
fancy.  But  this  very  emulation  had  a  tendency  to 
degenerate,  and  did  degenerate,  into  commercial 
jealousy  and  a  grasping  spirit  of  monopoly.  What 
Greece  wanted  was  centralisation,  some  point  of 
unity  where  the  separate  interests  of  the  petty 
states  might  be  co-ordinated  to  the  common  good. 
Municipal  Governments  are  bad  imperial  govern- 
ments ;  they  are  always  directed  in  a  narrow  and 
corporate  spirit.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  Par- 
liamentary reports  to  be  convinced  that  small  cor- 
porations have  been  infinitely  more  corrupt  than 
larger  bodies.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a 
controlling  central  power  interferes  unnecessarily 
with  local  government;  on  the  contrary,  it  gives 
strength  to  municipal  institutions  by  preventing 
the  evil  of  mutual  interference.  There  is  a  sickly 
sentimentality  of  patriotism  which  serves  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  selfish  policy  ;  we  regret  that  it  has  ap- 
peared to  receive  some  countenance  from  an  author 
whom  we  respect,  for  the  spirit  which  it  inspires  is 
not  national,  but  provincial ;  the  exclusiveness  it 
cherishes  is  less  productive  of  love  than  of  hatred. 


JOSEPH  HUME  and  COLONEL  THOMPSON. 

On  the  19th  May,  1829,  Mr.  Hume  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  in  lieu  of  the  then  sliding  scale  there 
should  be  imposed  a  fixed  duty  of  15s.  per  quarter  on  wheat, 
12s.  on  barley,  and  8s.  on  oats,  and  to  diminish  this  duty 
Is  per  annum  until  it  wholly  ceased.  He  showed  the  great 
increase  in  employment  which  would  arise  if  this  alteration 
took  place : 

"In  this  country  there  are  now  one  million  of  persons  who, 
at  the  present  moment,  are  ready  to  produce  whatever  might  be 
sold  to  those  who  would  purchase  it ;  and  yet  this  million  of 
persons,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children — who,  I  may 
remark,  by  the  by,  are  frequently  brought  too  soon  to  labour, 
and  kept  too  long  on  it—  these  men,  women,  and  children  are  in 
want  of  employment ;  why  should  they  not  have  it,  when  we 
could,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  send  out  the  produce  of  their 
jabour  and  exchange  it  forfood." 

He  denied  that  the  Corn  Law  was  of  any  benefit  to  the 
farmers,  for  whose  advantage  it  was  professed  to  be  passed: 

"  He  denied  that  the  landed  interest  was  benefited  by  this 
restriction.  Certainly,  if  there  was  an  average  crop,  the  lauded 
interest,  by  its  monopoly,  might  be  able  to  raise  the  price  of 
corn  a  few  shillings ;  but  if  the  crop  were  bad,  the  foreign  corn 
would  rush  into  the  market,  aud  destroy  the  farmer  by  the  fluc- 
tuations which  it  would  cause  in  price ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  country  were  blessed  with  a  plentiful  harvest,  for  two  or 
three  years  successively,  it  would  be  an  actual  misfortune  to  the 
farmer,  because  for  a  tim.*  the  price  had  been  kept,  by  artificial 
means,  above  the  average  price  of  Europe.  This  being  the  case, 
he  thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  contend  that  the  advantages  of 
the  farmer  did  not  equal  his  los6e6.  The  fact  was,  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer  uas  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  the  land- 
lord (hear,  Lear)— and  it  was  the  landlord  only  that  could  be 
benefited,  ieeause  it  was  his  interest  to  keep  up  high  rents 
(hear,  hear).  The  only  drawback  upon  the  farmer  would  be  in 
the  event  of  his  having  a  long  lease ;  but  he  nevertheless  held, 
that  by  the  alteration  proposed  no  material  change  in  the  price 
would  tnkp  place  ;  and  that  at  present  the  agricultural  interest 
was  actually  starving  the  population  of  the  country  without  be- 
nefiting itself." 

Mr.  Huskisson  and  Lord  Althorp  were  amongst  the  lol 
members  who  opposed  the  motion,  and  there  were  only  12 
who  voted  for  it.  Had  it  been  carried  there  would  have  been 
a  gradual  and  not  very  rapid  diminution  of  the  duty,  but  oats 
would  have  come  in  free  in  1837,  barley  in  1841,  and  wheat 
in  1814.  This  ought  to  be  recollected  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Hume.  At  that  time  we  recommended  that  the  people 
should  be  instructed,  and  we  pointed  out  a  new  teacheh  : 

"  Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald,  in  reply,  accused  Mr.  Hume  of  having  de- 
scribed the  Corn  Laws  as  nothing  less  than  a  tax  imposed  for 
the  sake  of  the  agricultural  interest  upon  the  industry  of  the 
country,  and  repelled  the  charge  with  as  much  indignation  as 
he  could  have  shown  had  he  really  believed  it  to  be  unfounded. 
The  equability  of  prices  since  the  passing  of  the  Inst  act 
was,  with  the  Honourable  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
abundant  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  present  Corn  Laws, 
and  of  the  impolicy  of  any  alteration;  and  as  only  twelve 
members  were  found  with  Mr.  Hume,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  with  ministers,  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of 
any  amelioration  of  this  part  of  the  starvation  code  during 
the  present  session.  The  continued  distress  of  the  xnauufuu- 
turing  districts,  for  we  anticipate  no  immediate  improvement, 
and  its  certain  extension  to  the  agricultural  districts  will,  how- 
ever, force  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  next 
session.  In  the  meantime  let  there  be  a  wholesome '  agitation  ' 
throughout  the  country.  Let  every  man  who  knows  anything 
of  the  mischievous  operation  of  those  laws,  endeavour  to  en- 
lighten his  neighbours,  and  let  all  who  wish  to  be  informed  lay 
out  sixpence  on  the  '  Catechism  of  the  Corn  Laws,'  which  meets 
every  fallacy  which  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  their  con- 
tinuance." 

In  a  short  time  subsequent  to  Mr.  Hume's  defeat,  the 
teacher  was  effectively  set  to  work  in  this  vicinity.  We 
printed  -1000  copies  of  the  "Catechism,"  and  presented  them 
to  our  readers  ;  and  no  doubt  to  that  distribution  much  of 
the  superior  knowledge  of  the  Corn  Law  question  which, 
from  that  period  until  now,  has  been  manifested  in  this  dis- 
trict, may  be  attributed.  Ten  years  afterwards  the  League 
gave  national  utterance  to  Colonel  Thompson's  terse  argu- 
ment; and,  under  Cobden's  leadership,  we  have  now  the 
prospect  before  us  of  a  release  from  an  oppression  of  a  third 
of  a  century's  duration. — Manchester  Times. 


The  people  of  Coventry  and  the  neighbourhood  have  been 
completely  swindled  out  of  their  money  by  a  party  of  vaga- 
bonds, who  announced  a  concert  under  royal  patronage, 
tickets  !)s.  each,  and  just  before  the  commencement,  bolted 
with  the  receipts. 
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The  Seeond  Sale  of  Shares  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the  fith  of 
June  Parlies  can  obtain  adtances in, the  Free  Trade  InTcstincni  Asso- 
ciation without  any  delay. 
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LONDON,  Friday  Evening,  June  5,  1846. 
THE  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND  AND  THE 
SILK  WEAVERS. 
Among  the  most  amusing  incidents  in  the  last 
struggle  of  monopoly  is  the  new-horn  zeal  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  for  the  silk-weavers  of  Spital- 
fields.  Hi9  affection  for  them  is  so  excessive,  that 
he  devised  their  grievance  before  he  proclaimed 
their  wrong.  No  sooner  was  the  Agricultural 
Trades'  Union  formed  at  1~,  Old  Bond-street,  than 
its  titled  leaders,  like  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris, 
sought  to  fraternise  with  some  of  the  lower  Trades' 
Unions  in  the  metropolis ;  and  for  this  purpose 
they  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  fag  end  of  the 
Chartists  in  the  classic  regions  of  Bethnal-green 
Sticks  and  strikes  have  not  been  of  late  very  pro- 
fitable; Chartist  clubs  have  become  niggardly  to 
their  secretaries,  and  suspicious  of  their  treasurers; 
the  potentates  of  Lubberland  found  that  supplies 
began  to  flow  in  scantily  from  their  dupes,  but 
when  streams  of  beer  and  clouds  of  tobacco  were 
opened  to  their  vision  by  the  protectionists,  they 
eagerly  accepted  a  treat  to  be  purchased  on  the  easy 
terms  of  grumbling  and  discontent.  The  sun  of 
aristocratic  patronage  shed  its  radiance  on  the  Par- 
liament of  the  pot-house,  and  produced  a  growth  of 
speeches  and  petitions  redolent  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  had  their  birth.  The  pewter  and  the  pipe 
became  powerful  patrons  of  protection;  muddy  ale 
prepared  the  way  for  muddle-headed  argument,  and 
puffs  of  smoke  appropriately  typified  the  evanescent 
nature  of  the  oratory  they  accompanied.  Glorious 
was  the  alliance  between  dukes  and  dustmen,  Buck- 
ingham and  Billingsgate,  Stanley  and  Shoreditch 
Richmond  and  Rag  Fair.  Even  the  delicate 
Morning  Pott  was  infected  with  the  new 
passion ;  Jenkins  deserted  the  opera  for  the 
beer-house,  and  preferred  the  oratory  of  Sherrard 
to  the  notes  of  Grisi.  Grave  reports  were  given  of 
these  meetings ;  they  were  honoured  with  the  same 
dignity  of  lead  which  had  been  previously  reserved 
for  aristocratic  outpourings  at  agricultural  dinners, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  were  equally 
worthy  of  such  weighty  reward.  Mrs.  Harris  pro- 
tested that  the  titled  monopolists  of  Old  Bond- 
street  were  recognised  as  the  only  true  friends  of 
manufacture  by  the  unionists  of  the  Cat  and  Bag- 
pipes ;  Mrs.  Gamp  declared  that  the  voice  of  the 
operatives  of  England  was  heard  only  through  the 
medium  of  delegates  assembled  at  the  Pig  and 
Whistle.  The  farce  was  amusing,  for  it  deceived 
nobody ;  not  even  the  managers  and  the  actors 
themselves.  Speeches  and  signatures  were  no  un- 
pleasant accompaniments  to  smoking  and  drinking; 
and  the  union  at  Old  Bond-street  paid  the  tavern 
bills,  in  the  hope  of  thus  cheaply  averting  the  pay- 
ment of  the  more  formidable  bill  presented  by  the 
nation. 

It  never  was  wortli  while  to  expose  so  shallow  a 
delusion ;  the  Chartists  themselves  only  pretended 
to  be  dupes  for  the  sake  of  the  liquor,  and  they  often 
whispered  their  surprise  at  the  credulity  of  those 
who  supplied  the  treat.  They  were  well  aware  that 
no  real  sympathy  existed  for  their  condition  in  the 
halls  of  Stowe  or  Goodwood,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  desperation  of  a  had  and  beaten  cause  could 
have  led  to  a  recognition  of  their  existence  at  the 
Conservative  Club.  But  they  found  it  profitable  to 
practise  on  the  easy  faith  of  the  protectionists, 
whose  belief  was  the  slaye  of  their  desire,  and  tbey 


soon  discovered  that  they  might  give  any  account 
they  pleased  of  their  demonstrations  in  the  remote 
east,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  detection  in  the 
western  halls  of  Bond  Street.  The  agitation  which 
only  made  itself  heard  by  tho  clatter  of  the  pint  pots 
was  represented  to  theDukes  of  Richmond  and  Buck- 
ingham as  a  popular  movement  second  only  to  that 
which  carried  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  the  pipes  of  tobacco 
were  said  to  inspire  as  much  legislative  wisdom  as 
the  smoking  of  the  calumet  was  supposed  to  confer 
on  an  Indian  Sachem.  Surely  such  a  develop- 
ment of  power  and  intellect  was  cheaply  purchased 
by  a  few  ounces  of  short  cut  and  a  few  gallons  of 
porter. 

Patent  and  palpable  as  such  a  delusion  is,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  entertains  such  extravagant 
notions  of  the  gullibility  of  his  order  as  to  propose 
that  the  petitioners  of  the  pot  house  should  be 
heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
"  What  cannot  craft  effect  in  ducal  minds, 
When  flattery  sooths,  and  when  ambition  blinds  ?" 

The  Duke  of  Richmand,  however,  has  as  good  a 
claim  to  be  a  manufacturing  oracle  as  those  whom 
he  supports  to  pass  themselves  off  as  representatives 
of  any  manufacturing  interest.  Thirsty  Chartists 
and  turbulent  Unionists  do  not  represent  the 
artisans  of  the  metropolis,  much  less  the  in- 
dustrial classes  of  England.  Their  modest 
demand  to  be  heard  by  counsel  savours 
strongly  of  the  inspiration  of  old  beer  and  Old  Bond- 
street.  It  would  be  worth  something  to  discover 
the  original  author  of  so  bright  a  suggestion.  The 
only  difficulty  in  the  matter  is,  to  discover  who 
would  be  the  counsel's  clients.  But  on  this  sub- 
ject the  duke  himself  could  best  enlighten  us,  for 
both  counsel  and  clients  would  find  that  their  ex 
istence  dated  from  17  Old  Bond  Street. 

We  know  not  on  what  day  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
will  vouchsafe  us  the  rich  treat  of  fun  which  the 
presentation  of  this  modest  petition  will  afford. 
The  Customs  Bill  has  been  read  a  second  time 
without  a  division,  which  may  be  taken  as  proof 
that  no  further  attempt  will  be  made  to  offer  active  re- 
sistance to  the  ministerial  measures;  audit  may  be 
that  his  grace  will  abandon  the  cause  of  the  peti- 
tioners, to  prevent  any  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
their  petition. 


Great  Historical  Picture  of  the  Council  of  the 
League. — It  was  an  admirable  idea  of  Mr.  Agnew,  to  pro- 
ject an  historical  picture  of  the  Council  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  including  portraits,  not  only  of  the  principal 
leaders,  but  of  the  less  prominent  members,  whose  inde- 
fatigable labours  have  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
the  success  of  the  cause.  As  the  League  Council  is  too  large 
a  body  to  represent  even  a  tithe  of  its  members,  we  under- 
stand the  plan  is  to  be  to  select  the  more  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  resident  in  Manchester  and  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  then  to  invite  each  large  town  to 
nominate,  as  its  great  local  champion  in  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade,  some  individual  whom  his  fellow-townsmen  and  Free 
Traders  deem  worthy  of  this  distinction.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  Mr.  Herbert,  R.A.,  the  artist  who  painted 
the  picture  of  tbe  "  Independents  asserting  Liberty  of  Con- 
science, in  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,"  to  paint 
a  large  picture  representing  ihe  Council  of  the  League  in 
conclave,  in  the  Council Roomof  the League,NewaH'sf5uild- 
ings.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Herbert  is  now  iu  Man- 
chester, for  the  purpose  of  collecting  materials  for  this 
picture.  He  will  take  drawings  of  the  room,  and  during  his 
stay  here,  we  believe,  will  tnke  several  portraits  of  the  more 
prominent  members  of  the  council  resident  in  Manchester. 
Yesterday,  Mr.  Cobden  gave  biin  a  sitting,  and  from  what 
we  know  of  the  perseverence,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  of 
Mr.  Herbert — himself  a  zealous  Free  Trader — we  doubt  not 
that  he  will  produce  a.  picture  of  great  historical  interest, 
including  jtortraits  of  many  of  the  men  who  have  done  so 
much  to  maintain  the  bloodless  struggle,  and  to  achieve  the 
peaceful  triumph  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  in  Great 
Britain,  in  this  our  nineteenth  century. — Munch.  Guardian. 


THE  FUNDS. 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Bed.  Ann. 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
3JperCt.  Ked.Ann. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  1800 
Con*,  for  Acct. . . . 
Exc.  Bills, pm. . . . 
Ind.  Bds.un.  moo/. 
Venezuela  2perCt. 

Do.  deferred  

Belgian  4£  per  Ct, 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

Chilian   

CclnroV.  ex.Venez. 

Danish   

Dutch  2$  perCent. 
Dutch  4  per  Cent. 

M"   I' 'in   

Peruvian  . . .  .1 . . . 
Portug.4  per  Cent. 
Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  6  per  Ct. 
Do,  3  per  Ct  , , 


Sat. 

May30 


Ml 
17 


29J 

39 

631 

214 
37? 


Mon. 
June  1 


20o£ 

95* 

96$ 

im 
ioj 

17-1.) 


82' 


cm 

f92| 

29j> 


24J 
3?| 


Tons.  Wed. 
June  2  June  3 


Thtjr. 
June  4 


95* 
9M 
97g 

97} 

17-  19 

18- 36 


60 

29| 

54} 
11"! 
24? 
37J 


205$ 

\):>i 
97 
97? 
10} 


23 
42 


29J 


24' 

372 


206} 

9GJ 
97$ 

97i 

27 


H2} 


53$ 


Fei. 

June  5 


95  J 

97 
97| 

97} 


601 
92i 
30 


■2\> 
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MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Monday,  June  1. — Tbe  weather,  for  tho  last  throe  weeks,  h&i 
been  uninterruptedly  brilliant,  and  nothing  could  be  more  pro- 
mising than  the  present  appearance  of  hll  the  crops  on  tho 
ground.  The  supply  of  English  Wheat  this  morning  is  short, 
and  tt  fuir  proportion  of  it  was  taken  off  early  at  last  week's 
prices  ;  hut  later  ill  the  day  the  inquiry  flagged,  and  the  market 
closed  rather  in  favour  of  buyers ;  butquotationsare  not  altered. 
Bonded  Wheat  is  not  inquired  for.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  all 
in  short  supply,  and  the  prices  are  unaltered.  Oats  also  come 
sparingly  to  hand;  and  the  trade  is  very  dull,  though  we  do  not 
quote  lower  price*.  H.  H.  Locas. 

BRITISH.         Perlrnpenul  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Essex,    Bed  44  to  M    White  48  to  6:j 

Kent,  &  Suffolk    42     53  46  60 

Lincolnshire*:  Yorkshire  42     49  45  Ch 

8cotch  

Oat?,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  22  25 

Ditto  Ditto.... Black   24  25 

Ditto  Ditto  Polands  New  'Mi  29 

Scotch  Feed  26     27         Potato  28  29 

Limerick  25  26 

Ditto  Fin  27  28 

Cork  25  86 

Waterford,  Youghal,  k.  Cork  Black  20  23 

Sligo  

Galway  19  21 

Barley  20  33 

Beaas,  Mazagan  31  33 

Harrow  33  37 

Small  39  40 

Peas,  White  Boilers  38  42 

Grey  30.. 32  Maple  32  34 

Flour,  Town-made  per  sack  of  2H01bs  45  53 

Norfolk  and  Suflolk  39  41 

FOREIGN.  pre  u.   in  bond, 

Per  Imperial  Quarter. 


48 
46 
44 
42 
10 


Wheat,  Dantzig,  high  mixed  58  to  66 

Rostock  56  60 

Stettin   48  58 

Hamburgh   46  S6 

Odessa  

Odessa  Polish  52  54 

Russian  soft  

Ditto   hard  

Spanish   50  51 

Blanquillo   54 

Australian    54  69 

Barley,  Grinding  27  28 

Distilling  29  31 

Oats,  Archangel   23     24   20  SI 

Danish   21  22 

Swedish   

Stralsund  .'  

Dutch  Feed   18  19 

Brew   23  24 

Polands   24  25 

Black   19  20 

Beans,  Egyptian  32  34 

Peaa,  White   

Ditto  Boilers  42 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs  

United  States  

Dantzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
May  25  to  May  30,  1846,  both  days  inclusive. 


Wheat 

English   6766 

Scotch  

Irish  

Foreign  11208 

Flour 


Barley. 
1922 
495 

680 


Oats. 
4653 
350 
5333 
5679 


Beans. 

628 


Peas. 
129 


6665  sacks  ;  10  barrels. 
Friday,  June  5.— We  have  very  limited  arrivals  of  Wheat, 
Barley,  and  Oats  since  Monday.  There  is  no  new  feature  what- 
ever in  the  trade  except  that  the  show  of  Oat  samples  is  more 
scanty  than  of  late.  In  quotations  there  is  no  alterations  to  no- 
tice. The  duties  remain  a3  last  week,  except  for  Wheat,  on 
which  it  has  risen  Is.  S.  H.  Ldcas. 

Aocount  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  29th  of  May  to  the  5th  of  June,  both  inclusive. 

|    English.   |      Irish.      I  Foreign. 

Wheat  I       1HI0       (         ..  3650 

Barley   1270       |         ..  | 

Oats  I       1880       |         0U6       |  470 

Flour,  2540  sacks. 

LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  June  2, IMG. 

Qrs.        Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

Wheat    ....    5592   55s.  5d.  |  Rye      ....        255  33s.  od. 

Bailey    1380   28s.    Id.   I  Beans    44G  35s.  7d. 

Oats   15161    23s.   9d.  |  Peas    300   37s.  24. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 


25th  April  .. 

2d  May  ... 

9th  „ 
lrtth    „  ... 

23d  „ 
30th   


d.   s.  d. 

6.. 30  1..23 

5.. 29  8.. 23 

8. .29  7. .23 

0..29  4. .24 

5.. 28  10.. 23 

4. .28  4. .23 


d. 
4.. 33 
7.. 32 
9.. 33 
1..33 
6.. 34 
9.. 32 


d.  8.  d.  8.  A. 
7. .34  10. .33  10 
S..34  11.. 33  10 
5.. 35  8.. 34  7 
5. .35  11. .34  11 
6.. 36  0..34  6 
4..  35  10.  .34  2 


Aggregate  Average  of  the  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  55s.  9d. ;  Barley, 
29s.  4d.  ;  Oats,  23s.  8d.;  Rye,  33s.  3d.;  Beans,  35s.  6d.; 
Peas,  34s.  4d. 

Dutti.  Wheal,  17a.  Od. ;  Barley,  9e.  0d.;  Oats,  5a.  Od. ;  Rye 
9s.  6d. ;  Beans,  7s.  6d.  ;  Peas,  8s.  6d. 

8tock  of  Corn  in  Bond,  April  5,  1846. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peai.  Flooi 

CwtB. 

In  London,  523554  19258  80003  ..  29123  8125  168964 
Unit.  King.  1339955   92572   127473     ..     53803   18347  IIU'427 

MEAT  MARKET. 
The  warm  weather  had  considerable  influence :  but  the  sup- 
plies being  so  limited  had  the  effect  of  keeping  prices  firm  for 
fresh  articles. 

PEE  STONE  OF  81b8.  BY  THE  CARCASE. 

Prime  Beef. .  3s  lOd  to  3s   8d  |  Middl.Mutton  3s  Jd  to  3s  6d 

Middling  do.  3s   6d  to  3s   4d  [  Veal,  from   ..5s  Od  to  4s  Od 

Plain,  or  infe-  Small  Pork  ..  5s  0dto4s  4d 

rior  Beef  3s   Od  to  2s  lOd  |  Large,  or  infe- 

Prime  Mutton  4s  Od  to  3s  8d  I  rior  Pork  ..3s  4d  to  Sa  Od 


We  are  informed  that  the  ladies  of  Leeds  Lave  procured 
HOOD  signatures  to  a  memorial  addressed  to  her  Majesty, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  vigorous  laws  with  a  view  to 
the  suppression  of  infamous  houses,  and  tbe  removal  of  a 
system  of  profligacy  by  which  thousands  of  youug  females, 
are  annually  sacrificed. — Leeds  Times. 

Coal. — The  produce  of  coal  in  Europe  amounts  annually, 
on  a  rough  calculation,  to  120,000,060  florins,  or  lifiO&fiWh 
sterling. — Lloyd's  Austrian  Gazelle. 

Ancient  Rome. — Professor  Hoeck  estimates  the  popu- 
lation of  Borne  in  tho  time  of  Augustus  at  2,vlG.j,000,"  of 
whom  680,000  were  slaves. 

Dr.  Johnson  compared  plaintiff  and  defendant,  in  an 
action-atlaw,  to  two  meu  ducking  their  beads  in  a  bucket, 
and  daring  each  other  to  remain  longest  under  water. 

By  the  ancient  laws  of  Hungary,  a  man  convicted  of 
bigamy  was  condemned  to  live  with  both  wives  in  the  same 
house ;  the  crime  was,  in  consequence,  extremely  rare. 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[June  6. 


B 

oacy  of 


RITISH  CONSUL'S  OFFICK.  PHILADELPHIA. — Kno:v  all  Persons  to  wliom  thr'w  presents  shall  come, 
thatl,  OILBERT  KOUEM'SOX,  Esq.,  hi!  Britannic  Majostys  Consul)  do  hcrebjj  certify,  that  K.  WAACiOX,  Esq.  (who  attests  to  the  effi- 

OLDPJDGE'S  BALM.   OF  COLUMBIA, 

IN  RESTORING  HAIR), 

ii  Mayor  of  this  City,  and  that  M.  n.VXD  \XT,.  Es  i.,)s  Protlinnotu.-y  of  the  Court  of  Comm.lli  l'lnns,  to  both  whoso  signatiim  full  faith  and  erodit  is 

du<>.   I  further  certify  that  I  am  personally  ncqunmted  with  J.  I..  I  NIH.Is,  Esq  ,  another  or  the  iUrne»,  an.l  tlutt  lu  i»  it  pcn>o  i  or  ureal  respectability ; 

and  that  I  heard  him  express  his  unqimliu<>u  aporoiiarhmni  the  effects  of  OLDKllHiE  s  HALM,  iii  riMtorin  ■  ]n.  Hair    Given  under  inr  hand  and 

•ealof  Office,  at  the  City  of  Ehiladilphia.  December -.'I,  IBM.  ° 
„,„.„..  .  ...  fSisnedl  QttBEttT  ROHERTSON' 

Price  Jj  6d  ,  6<.  and  lis  P5L' bottle.   No  otll»r  prl»»»  are  r'naln*.   OMlUID.iES  P..V.LM  of  COLUMBIA,  1,  WclrMltta-itrcet,  Hie  second  house 

from  the  Strand.   Sold  by  all  kretpeetAOle  Chemwte,  l'erfuiners,  and  stationers. 

GREAT  HISTORICAL  PICTURE 


THE 


The  accomplishment  of  Free  irale  will  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events,  not  only  In  the  history  of  the  British  Umpire,  but  of  the  civilised 
World.  No  movement  so  important,  si  eflcctivr,  and  so  successful .  has  ever  been  before  witnessed  by  mankind.  Those  to  whose  steal,  integrity,  pru- 
dence, and  ability  tins  great  triumph  Is  due.  will  he  recognised  as  the  hencfaeton  of  mankind  to  remote  iiener  uions 

It  is  ttduty,  then,  which  we  owe  to  the  world  and  to  posterity,  to  preserve  some 

PERMANENT  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  LEAGUE; 

that  deliberative  nud  executive  body,  which  has  achieved  more  by  moral  lorce.  than  baa  been  accomplished  by  associations  that  included  physical 
strength  and  political  power.   PorShis  purpose  arrangement*  have  been  made  with  Mr.  H  EKBERT,  H  A  ,  to  paint  a 

HISTORICAL    PICTURE    OF    THE    MEETING    OF  THE 
COUNCIL    OF   THE  LEAGUE, 

including  Accurate  Portraits,  not  only  of  the  Principal  Leaders,  but  of  those  less  prominent  Members,  whose  indefatigable  labours  durin-  the 
whole  course  Of  the  movement  hare  entitled  them  to  public  gratitude.  It  is  proposed  that  this  shall  be  engraved  bra  tlrst-raie  artist,  on  a  large  stale 
(J1  by  inches),  and  that  the  copies  shall  be  sold  at  such  a  price  as  to  place  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  fortune,  a  monument  of  the 
mighty  movement  by  which  monopoly  n-.n  overthrown,  and  the  cause  of  justice  established,  without  any  remembrance  of  outrage  or  violence  to  lessen 
the^enjoymeni  of  so  glorious  a  victory.  The  principles  of  universal  peace  have  been  established  by  t'neir  own  practical  developemeut  In  peaceful 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  great  work  of  Art.  on  a  scale  and  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  subject  It  is  designeil  to  commemorate,  those  who  are 

to  Mr  AONE \V,  I'riutsellcr  aad  Publisher,  Manchester,  the  Class  of  Eagraviug  for  which  they 


interested  in  its  production,  are  requested  to  communicate 
wish  to  Subscribe 


There  will  b«  three  Cla-ses  of  F.nijra  ving^  from  tli Is  {front  Historical  Picture,  nt  the  following  prices 
First  Class  Proofs,  Ten  Guinea  Second  Class  Proof-*,  seven  Guineas.  Third 


.Third  Class  Print?,  Three  Guineas. 


On  the  1st  and  LHUof  eadi  Month,  ovory  Part  contain  in;.*  Four  bighly-ftnistied  Portraits,  price  One  Shilling, 

THE   PEOPLE'S   NATIONAL    PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

Of  Illu9tri»u3  and  Eminsut  Ppivtonage*  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  engraved  by  first  rata  Artists,  from  Paintings  by  Lawrence, 
Reynolds,  West,  Shee,  Hoppner,  Beechey, Phillips,  Curricle,  &c  &o. 
With  Memoirs  by  W.  COOKE  TAYLOR,  LL.D. 
Fisher,  Son,  and  Go.,  the  Caxton  Press,  Angel-street,  Newgate -street,  London. 


A 


Tills  day  is  published, 8vo.,  is., 

LETTER  to  BENJAMIN  D' ISRAELI,  Esq.,  M.P., 

upou  the  subject  of  hi*  recent  attack  upon  the  Minister..; 

By  a  Barribtbe. 
W.  Pickering,  17",  Piccadilly. 


WISDOM  AND  CHEERFULNESS. 

THE  FAMILY  HERALD,  Port 37,  price  (id.,  contains  the 
White  Hos**— The  Coquette— The  Yellow  Domino— TUe  Love  of  Rang- 
Hy— The  Tempter  Tempted— The  Deith  Knell— Tha  Skeleton— Titles  of 
Honour  and  Different  Modes  of  AddWSS— Bounty,  with  how  to  create  and 
Iiow  to  preserve  it— Hints  on  Etiquette—  How  to  make  the  Married  Life 
Happy— The  Dip  of  Ink— The  Madonna  ;  and  several  other  chnrmine  Tales ; 
with  a  variety  of  useful,  moral,  entertaining,  and  instructive  Ken  din?  for 
the  intelligent  and  ret!  dim:  of  all  classes.  Everybody  reads  the  FAMILY 
HEUaLD  .  the  most  universal  favourite  ever  published,  and  just  the  kind 
of  Periodical  for  whiting  away  a  leisure  moment  agreeably  arid  profitably. 
To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  ami  Ne  ws  Agents. 


TO  AMATEURS  OF  Ml'SlC.-NOW  READY. 

THE  MUSICAL  HERALD,  Part  I.,  price  10H.,  con- 
Risting  of  21  large  ito  pages  of  select  Vocal  and  Instrumental  music, 
-and  4ft  columns  of  entertulnlng  and  instructive  MUSICAL  LITERATURE, 
edited  by  an  Eminent  Writer.  ThU  is  another  step  towards  the  promotion 
of  a  musical  taste  in  this  country  ;  nnd  notwithstanding  its  unprecedented 
cheapness  i*  well  worthy  the  inspection  and  general  •Miconrageme  nt  of  ail 
lovers  of  music.  The  paper  and  print  are  excellent,  and  the  Music  in  both 
heaiitlful^rfld  correct.  The  MU-USC&L  HKJfcALD  is  3K0  published  in 
"Weekly  ft^mbers,  price  '2d.  To  be^u«\:  a'l  ."yokscHersjRid  News  Agents 
throiiglioui  the  United  Kincdom. 


Dr.  Robert  Oulverwell's  Guide  trv  Health  and  Long  Life. 
(300  paves,  pocket  volume);  price  Is.    by  post.  Is.  6d., 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID;  with  Diet 
Tables  for  all  Complaints  Ky  R.  J.  Cn.vrn«  i:i.i,,M.D  ,  M  R.C.S., 
X.A.C.,  Sec.  Contents  .—How  to  injure  perfect  digestion,  tranquil  feelings, 
a  good  night's* r<»st,  a  clear  head,  and  a  contented  mind.  By  an  observance 
of  the  instructions  herein  contained,  the  feeble,  the  nervously  delicate, 
even  to  the  most  shattered  constitution ,  may  acquire  the  greatest  amount; 
of  physical  happiness,  and  reach  in  health  the  full  period  of  life  allotted  to 
man.  To  be  had  of  Sherwood,  "23,  Paternoster- row,  nnd  all  booksellers,  or 
direct  from  the  Author.  21*  A  run  del -street.  Strand,  v.'ho  may  be  advised 
with  on  these  matters  daily  rill  3;  evenines.7  till  9. 


CORNER'S  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  for  Scbool 
and  Family  Reading, 
Each  History,  commencing  with  the  earliest  authentic  records,  is  conti- 
nued to  the  present  time ;  faithfully  pourtra>iny,  also,  the  Manner*,  Cus- 
toms, and  States  of  Civilisation  of  the  People. 

Bound  with  Without 
the  Questions,  Questions 
England  and  "Wales;  five  fine  plates,  and  map,  4s.  -  -  -  3s.  Gd. 
Ireland  ;  three  tine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  Gd. 
Scotland;  three  ttu«  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3a  -  -  -  2s.  6d. 
France ;  three  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  Gd. 
Sp&i/i  and  Portugal ;  three  plates,  and  map  -  3s.  -  -  -  2s.  fid. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  with  two  fine  plates  and  map  -  2s.  Gd. 
Germauy  and  the  German  Empire  ;  3  tine  plates,  aHd  map  -  -  3a.  Gd 
Tu  "Lev  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  3  fine  plates,  and  map  -  -  3a.  fid. 
Poland  and  Russia  ;  with  three  tine  plates,  aud  map       -  3s.  Gd. 

Italy  and  Switzerland ;  three  tine  plates,  and  map  -      -      -   3s.  6d. 

Holland  and  Belcium,  with  two  tine  plates. and  map      -      -  2a.  6d. 

The  object  of  these  works— peculiarly  suited  Co  schools  and  Families— is 
to  furnish  the  render  with  a  faithful  History  of  each  Nation,  interspersed 
•with  an  aceurate  account  of  the  Religion,  Customs,  National  Character- 
istics, State  of  Civilisation,  and  Domestic  Habits  of  the  people,  in  various 
period*  of  their  history  :— to  attract  the  attention  of  the  rising  generation 
by  purity  of  language  and  clearness  of  detail:  nnd  thus  render  easy  and 
pfaassnt  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  loading  events  of  history. 

London  :  Dean  and  Co.,  ThreadiiHodle-street;  and,  by  order,  of  all  Book- 
uttars. 


Juit  Published, 

MR.  COBDEN'S  SPEECH  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Friday,  February  27th,  IMG  —  llcvised.  Trice  One  Penny,  1C 

Vajjes. 

MR.  BRIGHT'S  SPEECH  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Tnosday  Nieht,  Feb.  17.  Price  One  Penny. 

MR.  GIBSON'S  SPEECH  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Monday  nipht,  Feb  18.   Price  One  Tennv. 
League  Office  t»7 ,  Fleet-street,  Loudon;  J.  Gadsby, Xewall's  btuldincs, 
and  3,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester. 

Where  mav  be  had, 
THE  GOATACliE  MEETING. 
-Tust  published,  price  One  Penny,  oris,  per  100. 

A VERBATIM  REPORT  OF  THE  MEETING  OF 
AGlHCULTUltAL  LABOUKElci  AT  GOATACHE,  printed  in  a 
tract  form,  12  pnges. 

Upwards  of  100,000  copies  have  been  printed. 
Any  of  the  above  innv  he  liatl  at  Cs.  per  leu. 

FREE  TRADE  TRACTS,  selected  by  the  Council  of 

the  Leupne.ls.,  in  cloth. 

JOHN  HOPKINS'S  NOTIONS  of  POLITICAL  ECO- 
NOMY.  Br  Mrs.  Maiuxt.    Recommended  bv  Mr.  Cobden.   1b.  Od. 

TWENTY  TRACTS  AND  SPEECHES  ON  FREE 
TRADE.  Hy  Earl  Dude,  Mes.rs.  Villlers,  Cobden .  Bright, Gil»on,  O'Con- 

U«U,  M'Tullu^h.  Ibtines.  Jtc.    Ik.  stitched.  12m<t.si/e 

THE  LAND-TAX  FRAUD. — Speech  of  R.  Cobden 

K»q.,  in  the  House  of  Commons  March  14,  ISIS.  Id. 

The  EVIDENCE  of  JAMES  DEACON  II  U  ME,  Esq., 

lute  Secretary  to  the  Hoard  of  Trad.*,  upou  the  Com  L:,vr  and  Import 
Duties.  Id. 

TENANT  FARMERS  and  FARM  LABOURERS. — 

Speech  of  Mr.  Cobden  In  the  Hnuseof  ('omrnons.  March  13, 13M,  Id. 
MR.  COBDEN'S  FIRST  SPEECH   in  the  House  of 

Commons,  Feb.  24,  1S12.   Twouty-ISCOnd  Thousand.  Id. 

MONOPOLY  and  MACHINERY— Which  is  the  real 
enemy  of  the  Working  Classes  I   liy  Hmrn  Stansiei.o.  Esq.(Leedl.  2d 

AMERICA  AND  THE   CORN  LAWS.     By  John 

Cur  i  Is,  of  Ohio,  United  States.  6d. 

The  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHT  to  a  REVISION 

ut  the  LAND  TAX.  It. 


T 


HE  AT  RE  ROYAL,  COVENT  GARDEN.  — 
M.  JULLIEN'S  CONCERTS  D'ETE. 
These  entertainments  will  commence  NEXT  FHinAY,  June  12th. 
The  CONCERT  Will  be  both  VOCAL  nnd  I X STll UMEN T A L ,  anil  present 
an  unprecedented  combination  of  talent.  Vocalists:— The  renowned 
Heir  Flschek.  Hen-  Rolze),  Mons.  Ooldberir,  Mademoiselle  Goldberg,  and 
Miss  Birch,  rustrtimentalitta  :— -Mons.  Vieuxtcinps,  sipnor  sivori,  M. 
Sainton,  Herr  Kcenigj  Uctsn.  Bauman,  Bonssolot,  Hausman,  Hichurd3on, 
Barret.  *c.  &c.  &c. 

A  NEW  FLOE  A  DliCOKATCO.V  will  he  anan^ud,  and  every  exertion 
made  which  can  contribute  to  the  attraction  of  a  rclined  and  elegant  en- 
tertainment. 

National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  ber.n  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

THE  Roynl  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  bv  Mr.  F. 
T'ust*aud,the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  P.  Tussaud,  is  naw  added  to  the  Collection. 
— BAZAAR, Baker-street,  Portman-Htjuare. 
"This  i»  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis. "---Times. 
Admittance,  1r.;  Napoleou  Rooms.  <>d.  Open  from  11  till  4  ,  and  from 
7  till  10, 

T RICHARD  COBDEN,  ESQ.,  M.P.— .7.  STKPHEN- 
V   SON  and  CO.  beir  to  announce  thni  the  Exhibition  of  the  Whole- 
1.  ngth  Portrait  of  RICHARD  COBDEN,  EHft  ,  M  P.,  will  SHORTLY 
CLOSE,  and  they  respectfully  invite  thaje  who  have  not  yet  seen  this 
National  Portrait  to  avail  thcnisolv  »> '•(j*aiiy  inspection. 
Ai  t  Vntou  Repository,  46,  Kiilg-vtn  ri,  5|»rHcster,  May  23,  IMC 

"HEADING  AND  BOOK  SOCIETIES.— 
JLv  Now  Ready.  Delivered  Gratis, 

A  NEW  PLAN 
FOR   READING  AND    BOOK  SOCIETIES 
Throughout  the  Kingdom. 
This  Plan  provides  on  unlimited  supply  of  Standard  "Works,  all  the  New 
Books,  and  the  ritrht  of  Members  to  purchase  any  Wjrk  desired  as  soon  as 
the  first  demand  has  subsided  at  one-hall  the  published  price. 

The  New  Duplicate  Catalogue  for  1*1'!.  containing  a  large  collection  of 
Popular  works  withdrawn  from  the  Library,  is  UOW  also  read; ,  and  may 
be  had,  gratis,  on  application 

Delivrred  Gratis,  and  sent  post  free  to  order,  enclosing  two  stamps, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Bull,  Librarian,  19,  Holies-street,  Cavendish-square, 


LIMBDiD'S  STRAND  STATIONERY  WAREHOUSE. 
— Stationery,  Travelling  Writing  desks,  Envelope  and  Dressing- 
Cases,  Ladies'  Companions,  Albums,  Scrap  Books,  Portfolios,  and  Blottins:- 
books.  Inkstand-*.  Gold  nnd  Silver  ever  pointed  Pencil-cases.  Pearl  and 
Ivory  Tablets,  &c;  Bibles  and  Prayers  in  plain  and  elegant  bindings. 
Name  plate  engraved  for  *2s.  ftd.;  lOti  bert cards,  2s  fid.;  superfine  letter 
paper  from  ('*.  the  ream;  note  paper,  from  .Is.  the  ream  ;  with  every 
article  of  stationery,  of  the  best  quality  and  1'uvest  pricts.— At  LIM- 
BIRD'S,  143,  strand,  facinjt  Catherine-street.   Envelopes,  fid.,  !>d.,  and  Is. 


MALT  EXTRACT 


HP  HE    BRITISH  NATIONAL 

X  COMPANY, 

Office,  7,  Nicholas  lane,  City, 
Beg  to  inform  the  Public  that  having  completed  extensive  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  their  Patent  Concentrated  Extracts  of  Malt  and  Bops,  the 
same  will  shortly  be  n«lvci  tiscd  for  sale  ;  meantime  agents  are  being  ap- 
pointed. 

Henut  DincKs,  "Manager. 


"    A  N  ADVERTISEMENT  HERE  CAN  CONVEY 

X\.  but  a  faint  idoa  of  the  excellence  of  this  manufacture  for  wear 
or  use,  nor  can  it  show  the  saving  in  actual  money  on  the  various  articles. 
In  the  aggregate  this  is  over  fifty  percent.  The  Catalogue,  with  U0  illus- 
trations: gives  the  pattern  and  the  price  against  every  article."  All  house- 
keepers should  have  this  book;  nnd,  by  addressing  C.WATSON,  41  and 
42,  Barbican,  and  lfi,  Norton  Folgate  (near  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
London  Terminus),  it  will  be  forwarded  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


FENDERS  AND  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY. 
—RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK,  :-3t>,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset 
House,  have  just  added  to  their  hitherto  immense  stock  of  Fenders  many 
quite  new  designs  of  most  elaborate  finish,  surpassing  in  rlegnnce  of  style 
any  before  offered.  Bronzed  scroll  and  steel  bar  fenders  from  lus. ;  orna- 
mental iron  ditto  from  4s.  6d.  Also  the  best  selected  stock  of  furnishing 
ironmongery  in  London,  at  prices  30  per  cent,  under  other  houses.  The 
money  returned  for  any  article  not  approved  of.  Their  book  of  prices, 
containing  upwards  of  libiengravingi,  gratis,  or  post  free.  Established  181s 

SHOWER  BATHS,  with  curtains,  9s.  each.— Purchasers 
of  any  description  of  BATBfShould  visit  WILLIAM  s.  P,URTON'S(late 
Rippon  and  Burton's)  bath  show  room,  which  contains,  besides  toilet  seta 
japanned  in  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  china*  &C.t  in  enormous  variety,  Ml 
the  requisites  for  the  season,  so  arranged  in  one  room,  devotea  exclusively 
to  articles  of  that  character,  that  patterns,  sizes,  and  sorts  can  be  instantly 
selected,  and  at  30  per  cent,  under  any  other  house  where  attention  is  paid 
to  the  quality.  Pull-size  portable  shower  bath,  very  Strong  and  japanned, 
with  curtains  and  copper  valve,  lis.  each.  Pillar  shower  baths,  with 
copper  conducting  tube*,  bias*  force-pump  and  top, complete  with  curtains 
and  jaoanned,  from  60s.  Hand  shower  bath  ,  japanned,  3s.  0d.  The 
oinnl  directive  bath.  Detailed  Catalogues,  with  engravings,  as  well  as  of 
everv  ironmongery  article,  sent  (per  post)  free. 

WILLIAM  S,  BURTON'S  [law  RIPPON  and  BURTON'S)  stock  of  gene- 
ra 1  furnishing  ironmongery  and  baths  is  literally  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  as  no  language  can  be  employed  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  variety  and 
extpnt,  pHrehasera  are  invited  to  call  nnd  inspect  it. — 3U,  Oxford-Btrect 
[corner  of  Newman-street).   Established  In  Wclls-street.lS20. 

riMlE  ATKAPILATORY,  or  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE, 
JL  the  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colours,  and  dotM  not  require 
re-doing  but  US  the  hair  grows,  aa  it  never  fades  or  acquires  that  unnatural 
red  or  purple  tint  common  to  all  other  dyes.  ROSS  and  SONS  can,  with 
Che  greatest  confidence,  recommend  the  above  dye  as  infallible,  if  done  at 
their  establishment ;  and  ladi'S  or  gentlemen  requiring  it  arc  requested  to 
bring  a  fi'iend  or  servant  with  them,  to  see  how  It  is  used,  which  will  ena- 
ble them  to  do  It  afterwards  without  chance  of  failure.  Several  Private 
apartment*  devoted  entirely  to  the  above  purpose,  and,  some  of  their  esta- 
blishment having  used  it.  Die  effect  produced  can  be  at  once  seen.  They 
think  it  neeesHnry  to  add  that.hy  attending  strictly  to  the  instructions  given 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  pwraous  have  succeeded  equally  well 
without  coming  to  them. 

Address  Ho**  and  Hons,  119  and  120,  Itishopsgato-street,  the  celebrated 
Perruquiers,  Perfumers, Haircuttors,  and  Ilairdyera.  tvB.  Forties  attended 
at  their  own  resident  whatever  the  disUuce 


XJUMBER    ONE,    ST.    PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD, 

X-*    London  —The  following  uunplc  paoltiigu  U  rm,  ended  to  ftimllica 

who  wish  (previous to  purcluo.lnK  their  umi:ii  supply  „f  '|  r,vs  t'lJl'lT'  's 
\e.)  tc  wimple  ami  prove  the  superior  cm  elleive  „r  the  -ooil.  m.i.I  Ov 


Ipt  of  apim-offlre  order  for  the  £J."the  3d" 

Bt-oince  order  :— 


mntry  enrriage-tr 
being  allowed  us  the  cost  of  the" post 
•i  0  Pinost  Tnu  Hicli  t'ouijou  Tea 
lib  very  Tine  Ujsun  or  Oanpowtler 
1  id  Btronf  Congoo  Tea  nr  domettlm  .  .  ed 
ttlhs  Coffee,  ripeuud  rleh  in  flavour  .  .  la  8d 
lib  the  Old  English  Mu-turd  .  .  .  i>  m 
nibs  best  Bermuda  Arrowroot  (in  a  tin  case)  .  ,s  Od 
lib  Finest  Tapioca  Imported  .  .  .'os  no 
jlli  Finest Beneoolen  cloves 
'im.  Finest  Brown  Nutmegs 
^ib  very  best  Cayonhfi  Pepper 


at  4s  (id 


3s  Od 
.Us  '  tl 
.  It  Id 


lis  Cd 

it  6d 

3  s  (id 

10s  Od 

Is  (id 

3»  Od 

Os  Hd 

ds  ad 
Is 

os  1  d 


All  goods  afterwards  ordered  will  be  sent  warranted  equal  to'  these 

samples. 

BUTTS'S  PATENT  J5KAND  Yt  Exclusively  used 
_  at  Guy's.  St.  Oeur^c's,  St.  Thomas's,  the  Westminster,  and  other 
hospitdls  ;  and  at  the  Uauch ester,  }tri»tol,  11  i^hton,und  other  intirinari« 
may  be  procured  in  every  locality  at  p.-r  bottle,  protected  bv  the  patent 
metallic  evj.<ulrs,  embossed  "  lletts  s  Patent  Urundv,  7,  Smithiit-ld  Bars  ■■ 
or  at  the  Distillery,  their  only  entablishnient,  at  His  j>er  Gallou.in  bulk  or 
atl%.  in  the  cajoled  hottk-s,  in  (|ii;intities  Mot  U>t,%  than  2  gallons. 

"OEAKD'S  IMPROVED"  COLOURED  PHOTOGS^ 

X>  PIIIC  PORTRA1IS  so  hi-hly  eulogised  hy  all  the  leadluif  four- 
uals,  arc  taken  dailv,  from  .Nine  till  Siar ,  at  34,  Parliament-street,  West* 
minster,  85,  King  "Wlliam  street, City,  and  at  the  lloyal  folvteehnie  in- 
stitution, Kencnt-edrect.  "  The  brilliancy  and  warmth  of  tone  gained  by 
the  patentee  u  new  method  of  colouring  add  materially  to  the  excellence  (if 
the  portrait."— "The  portrait  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  clear,  ruuiid,  and 
life-like. "  Licenses  to  exerci.-e  the  invention  in  Loudon  or  the  provinces 
granted  by  Mr.  Heard  (sole  patentee  of  the  Daguerreotype i,  95.  Kins; 
Willia  m  -  street,  City.   * 

JONES'S  £±.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
O     wan  antcd  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  Helling 

atthe  Manufactory,  338,  strand,  opposite  Somerrut-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
oftaste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  "Watch 
will  he  Rent  free  to  any  pait  of  the  kingdom.  Read JonM'l  "Sketch  of 
Wntffli  Work." sent  fw  f<tr  n  1t\.  HTiinin 

rV  RIDUELT/S  PATENT  ECONOMICAL  MICA- 
i  #  CEO  US  LINING  for  the  protection  of  Ponnets,  Caps,  and  Hats 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  natural  and  artificial  uuiisMire  of  the  hair. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  before  purchasing  such  articles,  should  see  that  they 
are  provided  with  this  elegant and  inexpensive  article,  which  may  be  im- 
perceptibly  introduced  into  the  most  delicate  bonnet  or  cap,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  very  unsightly  stains  produced  hy  perspiration,  oil,  Ac.  :'beine 
a  non-conductor  of  bent,  it  will  be  found  invaluable  in  warm  climates, 
especially  In  tho  East  and  West  Indies,  preventing  the  effects  of  a  coup  de 
soleil  or  stroke  of  the  sun,  which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  Kuropeans  espe- 
cially. To  be  knd  of  all  respectable  hatters,  milliners,  haberdashers,  out- 
fitters, hosiers, &c.  TV.  Patterson.  101,  Wood-street,  Chcapaidv,  London,  is 
llcOHSed  to  supply  wbf>lp*s;ile  house*  only.    Price  One  Shilling. 

iiXNTlKTHY  "  

225,  Piccadilly,  between  Regent  Ctrcui  and  HnymarUct,  London 

EGIDNEY,  formerly  of  New  York,  but  for  the  last 
!.  16  years  extensively  kmvn  in  Manchester  and  its  popul«us 
neighbouring  towns, as  the  American  Dentist,  inconsequence  of  his  health 
requ  ring  a  change  ton  milder  and  drier  climate,  has  selected  the  above 
premises,  as  very  central,  and  convenient  for  his  professional  business, 
where  he  tenders  Ins  best  services  to  all  who  may  desire  the  faithful  and 
s  >lid  advantages  of  his  art  His  practice  will  embrace  every  necessary 
operation  for  the  improvement  and  preservation  of  the  human' teeth  He 
regulates  deranged  teeth,  and  removes  all  causes  incidental  to  their  de- 
struction, or  that  may  deform  the  beauty  of  the*e  important  organs 

Mr  G  never  uses  any  of  the  various  cements,  pastes,  or  Ruccedaneums, 
which  are  all  re  ere  fancy  names  for  the  same  article  being  base  amalgums 
of  quicksilver  (mercury)  with  other  coarse  metals,  their  use  being  wholly 
prohibited  for  filling  teoh,  and  justly  considered  mal-piaeth  e,  by  the 
American  College  and  Society  of  i  ental  Surgeons;  but  he  fills  decayed 
teeth  with  the  very  fUest  gold,  so  as  to  preserve  them  free  frum  pain  for 
life  Nor  does  he  excise  or  cut  off  the  crowns  of  painful  teeth  when  they 
should  he  ex  t  meted  ;  but  his  remedy  effectually  and  with  ease  destroys  the 
nerve  when  exposed  and  painful  His  experience  and  advantages  in  arti- 
ficial substitutes  are  equal  to  any  in  the  profession 

Mr  G  considers  it  strictly  professional,  and  will ,  under  a  conviction  of 
Its  utility,  adapt  the  practice  when  ea'led  on  of  visiting  public  seminaries 
nud  private  families,  for  inspection  and  consultation  only,  either  before  or 
after  the  hours  OtbttslllfU 

His  circular  containing  regulated  charges,  and  hrief  information, 
respecting  the  advantages  and  utility  of  Ids  profession,  inoy  he  hod  through 
po-.t  when  required.    Hours  of  business  from  .onm  to  5  p.m 


LCXUKV  IN  MIA  VINO. 

TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 

♦/  CREAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert}.  This  inestimable  Cream  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualities  of  the  rinestNaples  Soap,  without  V.ie  disagree- 
able smell  inseparable  from  tba;  article  in  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  white 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  oa 
the  face,  and  emits  in  use  the  delighrful  fiavnui  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  3s.  6d.,  3s.  (Id.,ilic 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Three  King-court, Lombard-street,  London. 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
  approved  principles. 

(M        K       E        Y  H        A        I  It.— 

VT  The  nourishing  properties  of  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  are 

eminently  successful  ill  the  prevention  of  Grey  Hair,  and  in  the  restoration 
to  its  original  colour.  It  is  the  only  article  that  really  possesses  nutritious 
virtues  for  promoting  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  human  Hair,  preventing 
it  from  falling  off,  or  turning  grey,  and  for  cleansing  it  of  scurf  and  all  im- 
purity. 

CAt'TION.— The  words  "  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL''  arc  on  the 
wrapper  of  each  genuine  bottle 
•  „•  All  others  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS ! ! !  

NEW        G  R  E  A  T        F  A  C  T, 

Still,  still  does  MOSES  mighty  Hon «c  attract 
And  prove  itself  t^  all  a  Now  "  Great  Fact." 
It  is,  in  truth,  the  greatest  fact  in,  trade 
That  ever  London's  spaciou*  range  display'd  ; 
And  when  we  see  what  rtreams  of  favour  flow 
'Tis  evident  the  public  think  it  so. 
Since  first  this  new  Establishrm  ntdlsplay'd 
Its  open  doors,  have  thousands  lent  their  aid. 
And,  large  as  is  the  warehouse,  st  ill  it  j-eems 
Scarcely  sufficient  for  th*  o'ertlowing  streams. 
MOSES  and  SON  feel  warmly, as  they  ought, 
For  these  increasing  torrents'  of  support 
And  when  they  see  what  thousands  throng  their  Mart 
They  feel  determined  to  perforin  their  part. 
The  New  *■  Great  Fact"  unceasingly  discloses 
Increasing  honours  for  the  fame  of  MOSES, 
And  daily  new  advantages  attract ; 
Nor  will  they  cease  while  Messrs.  MOSKS  act 
Like  two  great  tradesmen  at  the  new  "  Gi'cat  Fact." 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 
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Splendid  pattern  Summer 
Vests  - 
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Coats  in   every  material 
adapted  for  the  season  in 
every  variety  of  style  aud 
fashion  to  order,  from 
Quilting  Vests,  6s  fd  each, 

or  3  for 
Cashmere,  in  every  variety 

of  pattern  - 
Satin,  plain. or  fancy 
Cloth  oreasimere  do 
Bet  single  milled  do 
Spriug  Trousers  in  every 

pattern 
Single  milled  Albert  and 

Victoria  ditto 
Best  or  Black  dress  do 
Dress  Coats  - 

„  best  manufactd. 
Frock  ditto  -  - 

b<  sf  tnnnnfkctd. 


0  8 
0  14 
o  8 
0  13 
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1  6 

1  12 
1  15 
1  15 
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A  new  work,  entitled  "  Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  with  full 
dtn.ctioni)  f  m  self-measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded 
post  free. 

Mourning  to  any  extent  at  5  Minntes  notice. 

OasKRVE.— Any  article  purchased,  or  made  to  measure,  if  not  approved 
of,  will  he  immediately  e» changed,  or  the  money  returned. 

t*S*"  E.  MOSES  and  SON.  Tailors,  Woollen  Drapers,  Clothiers,  Hatters, 
Hosiers,  Outfitters, and  General  Warehousemen,  rezrot  to  be  obliged  to 
guard  the  public  against  imposition,  but  have  learned  that  tbe  uu trades- 
man-like falsehood  •*  of  being  connected  with  them,"  or  i  s  the  same  eon- 
ecru,  has  been  resorted  to  in  many  instances,  and  fur  obvious  reasons  they 
have  no  connexion  with  any  other  house  in  or  out  of  London.  Any  of 
those  who  desire  genuine  cheap  clothing  should,  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, call  or  send  to  Minor ies  and  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church,  City, 
London. 

Observe  the  Address,  E.  "MOSES  and  SON,  151,  1*3, 15C,  nnd  157,  Miuo- 
ries,  and  Hit,  84,     and 86,  Aldgate,  City,  London 

NoTtce.— The  entrance  to  the  Bespoke  Department  is  at  8t,  Aldgate. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Kstahlishment  front  sunsccon  PrfdsYP 
Evening  till  sunset  on  Saturday  Evening,  when  it  is  .resumed  till  twelve 


Printed  at  the  Whltefriars  Printing-oflice,  Bouverle-street.  in  the  pre 
Clncts  of  Whitefriars.  in  the  City  of  London,  hy  Juhn  Gaosdy,  printer,  of 
Number  7,  Ridsrmount-place,  Hampstead-road.  In  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairlield-plaee,  Cheetham  hill  road,  In  the 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


LEAGUE  FUND. 
All  Subscribers  of  £1  and  upwards  to  the  Leaoue  Fund 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  a  copy  weekly  of  this  publi 
cation  for  twelve  viontlis  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
Subscription. 

Subscribers  of  hall-a-crown,  and  under  £\,  will  have 
forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  The  League,  containing  an 
meknowledgment  of  their  subscription  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  offices  of  The  League,  Newults- 
buildings,  Manchester,  or  fi7,  Fleet-street,  London. 

N.B.  As  there  is  considerable  risk  in  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  silver  by  post,  parties  wishing  to  forward  small 
contributions  to  ThS  League  Fund  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  their  remittances  by  post  office  orders. 

Tlie  Council  of  the  "League  would  also  suggest  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  the  importance  of  transmitting  their 
copies  o/°The  League  newspaper,  after  perusal,  to  such 
parties  ( more  especially  fanners )  as  may  be  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joseph  Htckix,  Secretary. 


IF  SIR  EOBEET  PEEL  BE  OUT-VOTED, 
WHAT  THEN? 

The  atmosphere  of  the  "  political  circles  "  is  still 
thick  and  heavy  with  rumours,  and  "  reports  of  ru- 
mours." The  spirit  of  party  intrigue  and  negocia 
tion  is  still  busy,  with  an  activity  that  makes  it  as 
necessary  as  ever  that  the  country  be  wakeful  and 
alert.  To  this  hour,  there  are  men  who  talk  darkly 
of  "  adjustment."  And  circumstances,  to  which  we 
need  not  more  particulai-ly  allude,  give  them  a  sort 
of  encouragement.  Questions  are  now  before  Par- 
liament, in  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Government  may  be  placed  in  a  minority ;  and  it 
is  very  possible  that  this  may  happen  before  the 
Corn  Bill  passes  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  add,  that  the  mere  surmise  of  Ministers 
being  defeated,  and  of  such  defeat  being  followed 
by  its  usual  consequence — a  resignation  and  a  crisis 
— tends  to  embolden  the  protectionists  to  delay, 
mutilate,  and  destroy  the  Free  Trade  measure. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  capital  impor- 
tance— a  question  on  which  the  Premier  and  the 
country  must  be  ready  with  an  instant  and  decisive 
answer — If  Sir  Robert  Peel  be  outvoted,  what 

THEN? 

We  say,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  or  reserve, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  keep  his  faith  with  the  Queen 
and  the  people.  "When  the  time  comes,"  he  will 
be  prepared  with  practical  evidence  of  that  "  sin- 
cerity" of  which  he  has  so  emphatically  dared  the 
proof.  He  will  not  ran  away,  and  leave  his  work 
broken  off  in  the  middle.  There  will  be  no  resign- 
ing.   Sib  Robert  Peel  stays  in  office,  come 

WHAT  WILL,  UNTIL  HIS  CoitN  BlLL  SHALL  HAVE  BE- 
COME the  law  of  the  land.  Ho  stays  in  office, 
though  he  were  "  defeated,"  as  they  call  it,  every 
night  in  the  week.  Nothing  can  happen  between 
now  and  the  passing  of  the  Corn  Bill  that  can 
in  the  slightest  degree  impair  his  powers,  or 
relax  his  responsibilities  with  reference  to  that 
Bill.  Under  any  circumstances,  or  combination 
of  circumstances  that  may  arise,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  and  remains  the  Free  Trade  Minister  of  the  em- 
pire until  Free  Trade  reach  the  statute-book.  Tn 
any  event,  he  will  be  true — true  to  the  people, 
who,  during  five  weary  and  anxious  months,  have 
given  him  so  earnest  a  support,  and  so  quiet  and 
assured  a  confidence — true  to  the  great  public  right3 
and  interests  with  which  he  has  so  manfully  identi- 
fied himself— and  true  to  his  own  name  and  fame 
as  a  public  man.  Corne  what  will,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  until  the 


bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  bread  tax  receives 
the  Royal  assent.  The  "  political  circles"  may  set 
this  down  as  a  fixed  thing. 

A  position,  however,  so  novel  and  peculiar  as  that 
in  which  the  Premier  would  be  placed  by  a  defeat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  pending  the  progress  of 
the  Corn  Bill  in  the  Lords,  would  need  to  be  rein- 
forced by  the  strongest,  loudest,  and  most  un- 
equivocal expressions  of  the  national  will.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  must  not  be  left  to  fight  our  battle 
alone.  The  people  will  have  their  duty  to  do,  as  he 
has  his.  In  the  event  which  we  have  indicated  as 
not  unlikely  to  arise — not  unlikely  to  arise  before 
we  next  address  the  public — it  will  be  incumbent  on 
the  country,  without  one  hour's  loss  of  time,  to  stir 
itself  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and,  by  public 
meetings,  and  memorials  from  every  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  show  him  that  there  is  intelli- 
gence enough,  heart  enough,  ar.d  energy  enough  in 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  stand  by  the  Minister 
who  stands  by  them. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  if  it  turns  out  to  be  need- 
less. Very  possibly,  when  we  next  address  our 
readers,  it  may  be  to  congratulate  them  that  the 
bill  is  fairly  passed,  and  that  all  is  over.  But  there 
is  no  knowing.  We  only  say,  let  the  counthy  be 
ready — ready  to  speak  and  act  on  the  instant — 
ready  so  to  speak  and  act  as  to  put  the  "  political 
circles"  in  prompt  and  full  possession  of  the  great 
fact,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  and  remains  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  until  the  day  and  hour 
of  her  Majesty's  assent  to  the  Bill  for  the 
Total  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 


MR.  THOMAS  DUNCOMBE  AND  THE 
LEAGUE. 

"  Tt  was  well  known  to  the  country,  and  it  was  well-known- 
to  Ministers,  tbat  Free  Trade  in  the  abstract  was  not  popu- 
lar with  the  great  operative  classes  in  this  country  (sheers 
from  the  protection  benches),  who  looked  upon  this  contest 
between  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts  with 
perfect  apathy  and  indifference ;  they  considered  it  a  sort  of 
pull  baker,  pull  devil'  conflict,  though  lie  must  at  the  same 
time  say  that  the  baker  was  rather  most  of  a  favourite  (laugh- 
ter). Why  were  they  so  indifferent  to  what  he  believed 
would  ultimately  tend  to  their  benefit  ?  Because  they  had 
not  believed,  and  they  did  not  believe,  that  the  great  capi- 
talists of  this  country  really  were  favourable  to  them,  or  took 
a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare  (hear)." — Mr.  Thomas  Dun- 
combe's  Speech,  June  bih. 

'  Defend  us  from  our  friends,"  says  the  old  pro 
verb,  and  well  may  the  operatives  of  this  country 
utter  the  sentiment  when  they  read  the  above.  We 
are  on  the  very  eve  of  the  abolition  of  the  greatest 
legislative  wrong  ever  inflicted  by  the  powerful  few 
upon  the  suffering  millions.  A  long,  arduous,  and 
glorious  struggle  is  about  to  be  crowned  with  vic- 
tory. A  proud  triumph  awaits  the  peaceful  victors, 
and  Mr.  Duncombe  asserts  that  the  working  class 
shall  have  no  part  in  the  honour !  He  says  the 
operatives  have  been  opposed  to  their  own  indus- 
trial emancipation — tbat  they  have  looked  on  with 
indifference,  whilst  others  have  fought  and  paid 
for  liberty  to  them  to  eat  and  live.  Is 
this  true?  If  so,  what  willing  self-abased  slaves 
must  they  be  !  Is  this  so?  Then  what  amount  of 
wrong  and  injustice  may  not,  with  impunity,  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  operatives  of  this  country  ?  If  it 
be  true  that  the  middle  class  lias,  alone,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  operatives,  wrested  the  bread  tax 
from  a  dominant  party  in  the  state,  then  what  need 
as  that  class  to  care  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
operatives  in  any  future  struggle  ?  If  it  were  true, 
is  it  wise  in  Mr.  Duncombe  thus  to  stamp  the  work- 
ing class  with  the  brand  of  slavery,  and  to  give  the 
middle  class  the  sceptre  of  absolute  power?  But  it 
s  not  true.  We  know  not  how  often  we  may  yet 
mve  to  intrude  upon  our  readers,  for  our  work  is 
nearly  done ;  but  we  will  not  let  this  opportunity 
pass  of  putting  on  record  our  protest  against  the 
libel  which  the  above  extract  contains  against  the 


working-men  of  this  country,  uho  have  not  been  op- 
posed as  a  class  to  the  Free  Trade  movement.  All 
the  clear-headed  and  sound-hearted  portion  of  tho 
operatives  have  been  favourable  to  our  cause.  They 
have  signed  our  petitions,  and  formed  the  great 
proportion  of  our  public  meetings.  Mr.  Cobdcu 
has  often  said,  that,  in  his  open  air  meetings,  held 
three  years  ago  in  almost  every  county,  he  always 
reckoned  upon  the  hand  of  every  man  in  a  fustian 
jacket  or  round-frock  being  held  up  in  his  favour. 

True,  the  League  has,  from  its  very  birth,  been 
bitterly  opposed  by  a  fanatical  party  of  Chartists, 
headed  by  Mr.  Feigns  O'Connor  out  of  doors,  and 
represented,  as  they  tell  us,  by  Mr.  Duncombe  in 
Parliament.  The  organ  of  this  party,  the  Northern 
Star,  has  fought  the  battle  of  the  bread  taxer3  more 
zealously  than  the  Morning  J'ost  itself.  Truly  did 
Mr.  Bright,  with  manly  straightforwardness,  ob- 
serve that : 

"  He  would  tell  the  lion,  member  this,  that  however  op- 
pressive to  the  operatives  the  Corn  Laws  might  have  been, 
they  would  never  have  been  repealed  either  by  him  (Mr.  T. 
Duncombe)  or  his  associates  out  of  the  house,  who  bad  been 
all  of  them  the  greatest  enemies  of  repeal.  He  told  the  bon. 
member  that  those  parties  with  whom  he  was  found  at  public 
meetings  out  of  doors  had  been  the  greatest  enemies  of  tho 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (cries  of  Name').  Let  the  lion, 
member  read  the  public  reports  of  those  meetings,  and  they 
would  find  out  the  names.  He  (Mr. Bright)  stated  the  fact, 
and  he  meant  to  maintain  it.  He  would  only  add,  that  the 
lion,  member  did  not  represent  the  opinions  of  the  working 
classes  when  he  said  that  they  were  apathetic  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  though  he  might  have  succeeded  in  inflaming  the 
bad  passions  of  the  working  classes  within  his  sphere,  he 
(Mr.  Bright)  would  warn  t.im  not  to  call  himself  the  repre- 
sentative in  that  house  of  the  working  classes  iu  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire." 

In  answer  to  the  cries  of  "  Name,"  we  will  men- 
tion a  few  only  of  the  most  prominent  and  active  of 
these  tools  of  despotism :  —  O'Connor,  Leach, 
McDowall,  Pitkeithly,  Nightingale,  O'Brien,  Mars, 
den,  Bairstow,  Cooper,  Harney — some  of  whom,  to 
our  knowledge,  and  as  we  are  readjfi  vto  prove, 
were  well  paid  for  their  opposition  to 'the  Frc-o» 
Traders.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show  where 
the  money  came  from,  Let  one  fact  suffice.  In 
June,  1841,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  open  air 
Anti-Corn-Law  meeting  being  held  in  Stevenson- 
square,  Manchester  (in  answer  to  the  taunt  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  that  no  public  meeting  could  be 
held  against  the  Corn  Law),  the  monopolists  made 
a  great  effort  to  upset  the  meeting.  Every  Chartist 
leader  of  any  notoriety  was  brought  to  Manchester, 
from  places  as  distant  as  Leicester  and  Sunderland. 
The  most  prominent  leader  and  fugleman  of  the 
opposition  was  Mr.  Charles  Wilkins :  Doctor  Sleigh, 
and  he  moving  and  seconding  the  amendment  to 
the  Free  Trade  resolution.  On  that  very  morning 
Mr.  Wilkins  cashed  a  checque  for  1501.,  drawn  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  Jones  and  Loyd's  bank. 
At  that  meeting  of  ten  thousand  working  men,  the 
Chartists  were  driven  oft'  the  ground.  Blows  being 
exchanged,  and  blood  spilt  in  the  fray,  the  aim  of  the 
Chartist  party  to  create  confusion  was  so  far  gained; 
and  the  moral  effect  of  the  demonstration  was  ef- 
fectually marred.  For  more  than  three  years,  in  the 
beginning  of  our  agitation,  every  public  meeting 
called  by  the  Free  Traders  was  subjected  to  out- 
rages of  a  similar  kind  by  the  followers  of  O'Connor; 
and,  yet,  Mr.  Duncombe  indulges  in  the  following 
taunt  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Bright : 

"  He  bad  had  invitations  to  attend  League  meetings,  but 
he  had  always  set  his  face  against  what  were  called  '  ticket 
meetings'  (hear,  hear).  Pie  had  invariably  stated  that  he 
would  attend  any  meeting  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  provided  it  was  an  open  and  public  meeting;  but  he 
had  always  declined  to  assist  in  any  of  those  repeated  at- 
tempts at  genteel  comedy  on  the  boards  of  Coveut-garden, 
or  to  join  iu  tumbling  with  certain  gentlemen  at  Sadler's 
Wells  (cheers  from  the  protection  benches).  An  attempt 
was  accordingly  made  by  the  League  in  Fiusbury  to  callnini 
(Mr.  Duncombe)  to  account  for  not  going  and  tumbling 
with  them  at  Sadler's  Weils ;  but  he  explained  his  reason 
satisfactorily.  He  had  no  objection  to  meet  the  working 
classes  on  any  public  occasion,  hut  those  gentlemen  of  the 
League  would  not  submit  to  public  opinion  ('  hear,  bear/ 
from  the  protectionist  benches)." 
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Nobody  knows  better  tban  Mr.  Duncombe  tbat, 
at  the  time  to  which  he  alludes,  his  friend  Mr. 
O'Connor  had  issued  his  fiat  that  every  Anti-Corn- 
JLavv  meeting  should  be  "  upset,"  and  that  there 
was  then  a  gang  of  his  fanatical  followers  always 
ready,  at  all  hazards,  to  do  his  bidding.  Mr.  Dun- 
combe knows  that  an  open  air  Free  Trade  meeting 
then  would  have  begun  with  an  amendment  for 
the  Charter,  to  be  followed  with  a  row,  and  ended 
probably  in  a  fight,  which  would  have  been  very 
pleasing  to  the  monopolists,  but  not  so  gratifying  to 
the  League.  The  Free  Traders  took  refuge  in  tea- 
parties  and  ticket  meetings  from  the  violence  and 
tyranny  of  the  Chartists,  Influential  men,  ladies, 
and  dissenting  ministers  frequented  those  meet- 
ings, and  gave  to  them  a  moral  force  which  com- 
pensated for  the  want  of  numbers.  And  we  now 
thank  heaven  that  it  was  so  !  Our  labours  have 
been  somewhat  prolonged,  but  the  triumph  of  truth 
has  been  more  complete.  The  fortitude  of  the  men 
■who  had  charge  of  that  truth  has  been  tested,  and 
proved  not  unworthy  of  the  cause  in  vhich  they 
were  engaged.  Above  all,  we  are  thankful  for  the  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  the  way  of  multitudinous  demon- 
strations, because  it  compelled  us  to  rely  solely 
upon  appeals  to  the  reason  aud  feelings  of  our 
countrymen,  and  to  discard  for  ever  all  dependence 
upon  even  the  semblaucc  of  physical  force.  We 
do  not  grudge  the  time  and  labour  which  it  has  re- 
quired to  win  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the 
people  to  our  cause.  The  process  has  been  slow, 
but  sure.  Had  we  carried  the  question  of  Free 
Trade  by  a  coup  de  main  in  1839,  we  should  have 
wanted  that  guarantee  which  we  now  possess  for 
the  permanent  triumph  of  our  principles. 

We  have  been  tempted  to  refer  to  our  past  trials 
and  exertions,  solely  with  a  view  to  the  vindication 
of  the  great  body  of  intelligent  working  men  from 
the  injurious  stigma  cast  upon  them  by  the  member 
for  Finsbury.  We  have  never  confounded  the  few 
Chartist  leaders,  and  their  noisy  and  fanatical  fol- 
lowers, with  the  operatives  as  a  class.  In  the  days 
of  their  greatest  streugth,  we  knew  that  the  parti- 
sans of  O'Connor  were  a  contemptible  faction  ;  and, 
from  the  moment  tbat  they  hoisted  the  colours  of 
the  monopolists,  we  predicted  that  every  working 
man  of  honour  and  intelligence  would  abandon 
their  ranks.  And  so  it  has  since  piroved,  in 
the  utter  disruption  of  their  party,  and  the 
infamy  which  clings  to  the  character  of  its 
leaders.  But  whilst  we  thus  put  on  record  our 
honest  vindication  of  the  operatives  as  a  body, 
let  us  add  a  word  of  advice.  They  must  learn  to 
repudiate  the  men  who  flatter  only  to  betray  them  . 
aud  to  suspect  the  motives  of  those  who  insult  them 
with  fulsome  praise,  aud  array  them  against  the 
rest  of  society.  We  tell  the  working  class  that  they 
are  powerless  to  effect  any  legislative  or  constitu- 
tional changes  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
middle  class.  We  tell  them  that  the  electors  of  this 
!;ingdom  can  carry  every  just  aud  necessary  reform, 
in  spite  of  any  opposition  which  interested  or  dis- 
honest men  may  array  against  them.  The  consti- 
tuencies can  and  will  repeal  the  Corn  Law.  It  is 
possible  that  Free  Trade  may  yet  be  referred  to  the 
test  of  a  general  election.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  protectionist  cheers  which  greeted  Mr.  Dun- 
combe in  the  house,  and  were  re-echoed  in  the  mo- 
nopolist press,  when  he  asserted  that  the  working 
men  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  may 
encourage  the  Lords  to  mutilate  the  Government 
Bill  and  compel  a  dissolution.  We  know  not  what 
the  objeetof  the  member  for  Finsbury  was  in  making 
the  declaration,  but  it  was  calculated  to  embolden 
the  flagging  courage  of  the  peers,  and  produce  an 
adverse  vote.  If  so,  let  the  toiling  millions  be  pre- 
pared, by  cheering  on  the  electors  to  their  willing 
duty  at  the  hustings,  to  prove  that  they  are  not  the 
willing  slaves  described  by  Mr.  Duncombe,  but 
that  they,  like  their  fathers  in  lHl  jj,  are  conscious 
of  the  foul  injustice  inflicted  upon  them  and  their 
families  by  the  Corn  Law,  and  no  less  determined 
now  than  then  to  aid  in  the  emancipation  of  thoir 
own  honest  industry. 

Observe,  too,  the  false  and  humiliating  position 
in  which  this  insulting  theory  of  Mr.  Duncombe's 
places  the  working  classes,  as  a  political  power  iu 


the  -country.  He  makes  them  out  to  be  absolute 
cyphers — as  insignificant  as  they  are  stupid.  They 
have  none  of  the  honour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law.  It  is  not,  in  any  respect,  or  to  any  extent, 
their  doing.  They  owe  it  all  to  other  people.  They 
got  their  rights,  by  way  of  boon,  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  aristocracy.  One  of  the  greatest 
questions  of  the  age — a  working  man's  question, 
too — has  been  settled  without  the  working  men. 
In  ofie  of  the  grandest  legislative  revolutions 
of  modem  history,  the  working  men  of  England 
have  had  no  part — they  have  only  looked  on,  folded 
their  hands,  and  sulked.  The  whole  thing  has 
been  done,  not  by  them,  but  for  them.  The 
middle  classes,  the  upper  classes,  the  manufac- 
turers, the  merchants,  the  squires,  the  farmers,  the 
shopkeepers,  the  dukes — all  have  had  their  opinion 
and  their  say,  one  way  or  the  other— all  have  made 
themselves  heard,  seen,  and  felt — all  have  done 
something  to  forward,  or  to  retard,  this  mighty  na- 
tional act — only  not  the  working  men.  They  have 
neither  helped  nor  hindered.  Their  moral,  social, 
and  political  influence  has  been  nil.  And  this  from 
a  man  who  puts  himself  forward  as  the  champion 
of  the  working  men's  right  and  title  to  govern  the 
empire  !  It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Duncombe 
well  earned  his  "  cheers  from  the  protection  benches," 
and  amply  merited  the  gratifying  and  creditable 
distinction  of  being  "  honourably  friended  "  by  Lord 
George  Bentinck. 


THE  TEN  HOURS'  AGITATORS  AND  THE 
LEAGUE. 

Having  in  the  previous  article  balanced  accounts 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  and  his  Chartist  allies, 
we  may  as  well  proceed  to  settle  a  somewhat  similar 
score  with  the  "  short  time"  party.  In  the  course 
of  the  late  discussion  on  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  it  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Cobden,  that  the  men  who  agitated 
in  favour  of  that  measure  had  always  been  opposed 
to  Free  Trade,  and  had  frequently  interrupted  the 
League  meetings.  The  delegates  who  were  in 
London,  watching  the  proceedings  in  Parliament, 
most  of  whom  are  new  names  to  us,  assuming  that 
the  charge  was  levelled  exclusively  at  them,  held  a 
meeting,  and  protested  that  they  had  not  interfered 
with  the  meetings  of  the  Free  Traders.  One  of  the 
speakers  declared  with  great  naivete,  unconscious  of 
the  two-edged  argument  he  was  using,  that  he  had 
incurred  great  obloquy  with  his  friends  for  having 
supported  the  Free  Trade  agitation.  They  passed  a 
resolution,  at  the  same  time,  censuring  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  declaring  that  he  had  promised 
them  that  if  they  would  support  the  Free  Trade 
agitation,  he  would  agitate  for  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill. 
The  censure  must  be  borne ;  the  latter  assertion  is 
of  coarse  a  pure  fiction,  as  everybody  who  knows 
how  resolutely  Mr.  Cobden  has  repudiated,  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  League,  eveiy  kind  of 
alliance,  compact,  or  understanding,  with  any  other 
association,  must  readily  believe.  We  have  his 
authority  for  saying,  if  a  more  specific  denial  be 
necessary,  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation 
for  the  statement.  The  delegates  were  equally  at 
fault  when  they  took  to  themselves  a  charge  which 
must  be  borne  by  other  shoulders  besides  theirs, 
and  extended  over  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the 
present  victorious  era  of  the  League. 

Mr.  Cobden's  argument  was  simply  this :  that  the 
advocates  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  acted  upon  a  prin- 
ciple totally  at  variance  with  the  views  of  the  Free 
Traders;  that  they  did  not  look  to  extended  markets 
for  increasing  the  demand  for  labour  and  raising 
wages,  or  to  the  removal  of  monopolies  for  diminish- 
ing the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  that  they 
seemed  to  believe  that  Parliament  had  the  power  to 
maintain  wages  and  profits  by.  merely  restric  ting 
the  amount  of  production;  that  acting  upon  this 
principle,  the  leading  advocates  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill 
had  always,  honestly  as  he  believed,  opposed  Free 
Trade,  and  tho  operatives  engaged  in  that  agitation 
had  opposed  and  interrupted  the  League  meetings. 
Now  the  simple  question  between  the  delegates  and 
ourselves  is,  Can  they  rofute  one  of  these  statements? 
Who  and  what  was  the  first  great  apostle  of  the  Ton 
Hours'  question  ?   Why,  Mr.  Sadler,  the  consistent 


aud  strenuous  upholder  of  the  Corn  Law,  and  every 
other  restriction  on  trade.  To  a  famous  speech  of 
his,  at  Whitby,  in  IH-i!),  in  favour  of  commercial 
monopolies,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  production 
in  defence  of  Free  Trade  by  the  author  of  the 
Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Michael  Thomas  Sadler's  advocacy  of"  protection," 
the  world  might  ncverhave  been  edified  andcharmed 
by  the  pen  of  Perronet  Thompson.  Mr.  Sadler's 
disciple  and  successor  is  Mr.  Oastler,  the  self-styled 
"  factory  king."  We  are  spared  the  trouble  of  going 
back  to  his  early  speeches,  or  the  "  Fleet  Papers," 
for  his  opinions,  for  within  the  last  month  he  has 
published  a  stout  defence  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  the 
columns  of  the  Morning  Post.  Lord  Ashley  sup- 
ported the  Corn  Laws  until  the  League,  in  spite  of 
his  hostile  votes,  had  decreed  their  "  destiny  ;  "  and 
the  most  ardent  champions  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill 
in  the  present  House  of  Commons  are,  Mr.  Bankes, 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  Mr.  Ferrand,  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck, and  the  rest  of  the  "  gentlemen  below  the 
gangway."  Amongst  the  manufacturing  capitalists, 
we  do  not  know  one  advocate  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill 
who  has  not  been  a  supporter  of  the  Corn  Law.  Mr. 
Fielden,  it  is  true,  has  voted  for  Free  Trade,  but  in 
public  and  private  he  has  spoken  against  it. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  operatives  engaged  in  tho 
agitation.  We  don't  mean  the  delegates  during  the 
last  debate,  mostly  new  men,  who  found  a  majority 
of  Free  Traders  in  tin  house.  But  what  has  been 
the  course  pursued  by  the  party  during  the  long 
struggle  of  the  League?  Almost  to  a  man,  the 
leaders  have  laboured  to  perpetuate  the  Corn  Law. 
At  the  general  election  in  1841,  they  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  the  monopolists;  and 
in  Yorkshire  they  contributed  their  quota  to  the 
defeat  of  Lords  Morpeth  and  Milton.  In  almost 
every  manufacturing  town  of  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire they  were  the  dissentients  at  the  Free  Trade 
meetings;  and  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  and  other 
places  can  bear  testimony  to  the  violence  with 
which  their  opposition  was  characterisad.  Every- 
body remembers  the  celebrated  interview  between 
the  short-time  delegates  and  the  newly-installed 
Ministers  in  1841,  when  a  long  address,  penned  wo 
believe  by  Mr.  Oastler,  was  presented  to  the  members 
of  the  then  protectionist  Government,  the  main 
object  of  which  appeared  to  be  to  disparage  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade.  We  have  forborne  to 
mention  names.  The  individuals  to  whom  we  re- 
fer may  have  acted  from  honest  motives.  Mr.  Cob- 
den says  he  believes  them  to  have  been  in  earnest ; 
and  we  have  no  proof,  as  in  the  case  of  certain 
Chartist  leaders,  that  they  were  bribed  by  the  mo- 
nopolists. Besides,  we  were  willing  to  "  let  bygones 
be  bygones  ;  "  and  have  only  been  driven  to  recur, 
in  this  and  the  preceding  article,  to  the  proceedings 
of  either  Chartists,  or  Ten  Hours'  advocates,  by  the 
indiscreet  attacks  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dtincombo 
and  the  delegates  upon  the  League  and  its  leaders. 

If,  after  our  labours  are  ended,  an  impartial 
writer  should  give  a  history  of  the  League,  he  will 
do  us  the  justice  to  applaud  our  rigid  devotion  to 
the  one  object  in  view,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  ex- 
traneous topic.  We  have  avoided  every  controversy 
but  our  own — even  those  questions,  which,  parta- 
king of  an  economical  character,  might  have  been 
without  much  violence  brought  within  the  range  of 
our  discussions.  We  have  carefully  eschewed  all  I 
allusions  to  strikes,  turnouts,  and  short-time] 
bills.  If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe 
is  fond  of  alleging  tbat  we  represent  only  the  manu- 
facturing capitalists,  they  have  not  at  all  events  in- 
structed us  to  use  our  pages  in  opposition  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  operatives.  In  this  hour  of  our 
strength,  when  every  word  we  utter  is  invested  with 
a  moral  weight,  derived  from  long,  arduous,  and 
consistent  efforts  in  a  great  and  just  cause,  we  shall 
preserve  the  same  strict  neutrality  upon  the  agita- 
tion for  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill.  We  offer  no  opinion 
upon  the  agitation,  but  concede  to  others  the  right 
which  we  claim  for  ourselves,  to'unite  together  for 
the  promotion  of  any  legal  object.  We  cannot, 
however,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact— the  protectionist 
papers  and  the  speeches  of  the  protectionists  will 
not  permit  us — that  we,  the  Free  Traders,  are  ac- 
cused of  being  the  advocates  of  twelve  hours  of 
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work,  while  the  supporters  of  the  Corn  Law  assume 
to  be  the  friends  of  ten  hours.  We  maintain,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  Free  Traders  are  the  real  pro. 
moters  of  short  hours  of  toil. 

Why  do  men  work  at  all  ?  Simply  to  possess  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  What  is  "  protec- 
tion?" A  laic  to  raise  the  price  of  bread,  sugar, 
cq fee,  butter,  cheese,  <ic.  Again,  men  work  for 
money  wages.  Wide  markets  increase  the  demand 
for  labour,  and  raise  money  wages.  But  what  is 
"protection?"  Restricted  markets.  Here  is  "pro- 
tection" at  work  with  a  double-thonged  whip,  to 
compel  the  operative  to  work  longer  hours  than 
necessary, — first,  to  make  up  for  diminished  money 
wages,  caused  by  the  restricted  demand  for  his 
labour ;  and  secondly,  to  pay  the  increased  price  for 
his  bread,  sugar,  &c.  Is  there  any  fallacy  in  our 
argument  ?  We  protest,  before  heaven,  we  believe 
it  to  be  a3  demonstrably  true  as  that  two  and  two 
make  four.  And,  so  believing,  we,  as  Free  Tradersi 
sav  to  "  the  gentlemen  below  the  gangway,"  remove 
your  burden  of  "  protection,"  and  let  us  see  whether 
the  working  man,  when  free  to  choose,  will 
work  longer  hours  than  are  necessary  to  procure 
him  those  necessaries  and  comforts  which  he  deems 
essential  to  his  healthful  existence.  But,  instead  of 
this,  what  is  the  proposition  of  the  "  protectionists  ?" 
Why,  to  add  another  thong  to  the  whip,  by  cutting 
off  two  hours  a  day  of  the  working  man's  labour, 
or  one-sixth  of  his  earnings.  We  protest  that  we 
cannot,  with  all  our  charity,  regard  the  men  as 
wholly  rational,  if  sincere,  who  propound  such  a 
scheme.  There  is  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  it 
but  by  borrowing  a  phrase  from  a  letter  addressed 
by  Colonel  Thompson  to  the  working  class  upon 
the  subject :  "  Feel  every  man,"  says  he,  "  for  his 
tail,  who,  after  shutting  up  your  markets,  and  rais- 
ing the  price  of  your  provisions,  offers  you  as  a 
compensation  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill." 

The  time  will  come,  and  it  will  not  be  long  in 
coming,  when  the  operatives  will  regard  the  Free 
Traders  as  the  only  pioneers  in  the  path  which  is  to 
conduct  them  to  lighter  hours  of  labour. 


THE  LEAGUE. 

and  disgraceful  exhibition,  that  the  unmannerly 
trash  which  they  are  spiteful  enough,  or  silly  enough, 
to  admire,  can  hurt  none  but  those  who  utter  it, 
those  who  approve  and  encourage  it,  and  those  who 
show  a  disposition  to  profit  by  it.  If  any  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  feel  itself  aggrieved 
by  anything  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conduct,  it 
would  be  but  common  prudence  to  find  some 
other  way  of  showing  it.  Breaches  of  the  decen- 
cies and  proprieties  of  legislative  discussion  only 
damage  those  who  commit  them.  The  protec- 
tionists may  rest  assured  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  loses  nothing  in  the  respect  and  regard  of  the 
country  by  being  made  the  victim  of  outrages  that 
revolt  the  public  sense  of  decorum.  The  great  in- 
quest of  public  opinion  will  be  slow  to  entertain  an 
indictment  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  framed  by  a  maniac. 

If  the  protectionists  are  really  of  opinion  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  "lost  the  confidence  of  every  honest 
man,  in  the  house  and  out  of  it,"  there  is  a  simple 
way  of  testing  and  verifying  that  opinion.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  move  a  vote  of"  want  of  confidence" 
in  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Until  that  be  done,  all  the 
rest  is  mere  brawling,  which  produces  no  other 
impression  on  the  public  mind  than  disgust 
and  contempt,  coupled  with  a  lively  gratitude 
to  the  Minister  who  has  boldly  delivered  himself 
and  us  from  the  dominance  of  such  a  faction.  In 
the  meanwhile,  nobody  cares  about  what  is  said  or 
done  by  men  who,  as  they  are  without  responsibility, 
are  beneath  criticism.  Of  course,  neither  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  nor  Sir  James  Graham,  nor  any  other 
man  occupying  the  position  of  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
will  condescend  to  meet  attacks  so  utterly  devoid  of 
every  ingredient  of  moral  weight  and  dignity.  It 
might  not,  however,  be  amiss  were  there  some 
among  Sir  Robert  Peel's  "base  and  renegade"  sup- 
porters who  would  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
mark  tho  contempt  in  which  they  hold  men  imbe- 
cile enough  to  impute  "baseness"  to  those  who 
have  become  "  renegades"  from  error  to  truth,  and 
from  wrong  to  right. 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 

—  

TIIU  FKCE  TUADR   MlUHOK   Ot  IAHI.IAMEM  FOB  TUB 
SESSION  OF  1846. 

Twenty-first  Week,  ending  Saturday,  June  13. 
Although  the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  pnst  week  have 
been  of  Home  importance,  they  had  no  connection  with  our 
own  great  question  until  Thursday  night,  when  the  dehate 
on  the  Corn  Kill  was  revived  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
true,  that  the  Poor  Removal  Kill  has  been  attempted  to  be 
made  one  having  the  appearance  of  punishing  the  manu- 
facturing districts  for  (lie  crime  of  having  given  employment 
to  the  superfluous  and  starving  portion  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion, whom  neither  landlords  nor  Corn  Laws  could  supply 
wiih  sufficient  work  or  food.  Hut  we  caniiOt  take  any  part 
in  a  discussion  turning  on  whether  or  not  a  question  of 
humanity  and  social  policy  is  to  be  degraded  into  a  party- 
one,  or  rather  into  one  of  the  most  miserable  faction.  For 
what  can  be  more  miserable  than  the  spirit  displayed  by  Mr. 
Batikcs  and  Mr.  Thoma.s  Duncornbe  in  this  matter  concern- 
ing the  removal  of  the  poor  ? 

The  Poor  Hemoval  Kill,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  one  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  subsidiary  measures.  It  gives  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  had  an  industrial  residence  of  five  years, 
in  a  town  the  option  of  obtaining  relief  i  when  they  becorae. 
chargeable)  in  the  locality  where  they  reside,  instead  of 
compelling  them  to  return  to  their  own  parish,  wherever 
that  may  be,  in  which  they  have  a  claim  of  settlement.  Mr. 
Evelyn  Deuison  moved  and  carried  an  instruction  that  the 
bill  shall  provide  for  a  change  from  parochial  to  union  set- 
tlements. Sir  James  Graham  supported  the  proposition, 
remarking  that  there  were  M,o00  parishes,  and  onlv  G20 
unions,  so  that  the  change  from  parochial  to  union  settle- 
ments would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  working  man,  bv  en- 
larging the  sphere  for  his  labour.  The  bill  is  accordingly  to 
be  altered,  in  order  to  effect  this  object. 

On  Saturday  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  friends  and  siik.. 
porters  of  Lord  John  Russell,  at  his  house,  at  which  a  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to,  of  opposition  to  the  Irish  Ooejsioiw 
Bill.  The  bill  came  on  for  second  rending  on  Monday 
uight,  when  an  amendment  was  moved  for  the  pujpose  of' 
throwing  it  out.  The  debate  weut  on,  with  ve;y  little  of 
novelty,  unless  divers  unsuccessful  attempts  tc.  "co;:nt  out  ' 
be  so  considered.  Late  in  the  evening,  Lord  George  Bea- 
tiuck  rose.  For  violence  and  vulgar  brutality  we  never 
heard  his  speech  surpassed — not  even  by  Fenrarid,  iu  his 
wildest  "devil-dust"  days.  But  his  violence  and  his  vul- 
garity were  surpassed  by  his  unblushing  avowals.  A  short 
time  ago,  Lord  George  Bentiuck  declared  that  his  principles 
of  protection  did  not  lead  him  to  protect  the  "  midnight, 
murderer  and  the  broad-day  assassin,"  and  charged  thoss. 
who  delayed  the  measure  as  being  responsible  for  all  the. 
blood  that  might  be  shed  in  Ireland.  To  gratify  the  party, 
and  satisfy  his  own  notions  of  propriety,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
proceeded  with  the  first  reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  to  the. 
chagrin  of  the  Free  Traders,  who  saw  the  Corn  and  Customs 
Bills  delayed,  and  possibly  imperilled.  Now  comes  this 
lord,  with  the  odour  of  the  stables,  the  manners  of  the  turf, 
and  the  language  of  the  ring,  accuses  Sir  Robert  Peel  of 
delay,  and  says  he  will  join  with  anybody,  on  any  question, 
iu  order  to  "  kick  out"  the  bill  and  Ministers  together. 

We  are  glad  that  the  Whig  party  feel  the  awkwardness  of 
defeating  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  the  aid  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  and  his  kiud.  The  division  on  the  Coercion  Bill,  on 
which  it  is  expected  that  Ministers  will  be  placed  in  a 
minority,  has  been  postponed,  in  order  to  allow  the  Corn 
Bill  to  be  somewhat  more  advanced  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Then,  we  suppose.  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  be  defeated,  as  he 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  defeated  at  the  close  of 
1830,  by  a  combination  of  furious  Tories  with  calculating 
Liberals. 

Times,  however,  are  now  changed.  Then,  the  Welling- 
ton-Peel administration  was  ousted  for  resistance  to  the 
demands  of  the  people;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party 
9tood  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  came  into 
office  in  order  to  develope  a  great  scheme  of  policy.  Xoic, 
the  crime  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  yielding  to  popular  necessity, 
and  popular  will ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  Whigs 
have  no  policy  to  develope. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Thursday,  there  was  an 
amusing  discussion  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from 
Cheshire,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry was  accused  of  haviug  permitted  Mr.  Bright  to  be 
returned  as  Member  for  Durham.  The  noble  marquis  de- 
nied the  charge,  but  declared  that  at  Durham  Mr.  Bright 
had  made  the  very  best  speech  ever  heard  in  favour  of  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  I  am  not 
responsible  for  that !" 

The  stage  at  which  the  Corn  Bill  stood  was  that  of  going 
into  committee. 

Upon  this  motion  being  made,  the  Earl  of  STANHOPE 
rose  to  oppose  it,  and  to  move  that  the  bill  be  committed  that 
day  six  months.  He  regarded  this  measure  as  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Reform  Bill,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved  in  it,  and  the  serious  consequences  which 
would  inevitably  result  from  it.  The  noble  earl  maintained 
that  no  proposition  was  ever  submitted  to  the  legislature 
which  had  been  so  feebly  and  miserably  defended,  and  he 
proceeded  to  show  the  false  assumptions  upon  which  it  was 
in  his  opinion  founded,  especially  the  pretence  of  an  immi- 
nent danger  of  famine  in  Ireland,  which  could  be  averted  by 
no  other  means.  After  noticing  the  inconsistency  of  Lord 
Ripon's  conduct  upon  the  question,  the  noble  earl  passed  to 
that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  tailing  for  the  text  of  his  commentary 
the  eulogy  bestowed  upon  him  by  Lord  Brougham ;  anil 
asked  what  man,  after  past  experience,  could  repose  any  con- 
fidence in  the  political  integrity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ?  Yet 
they  were  expected — upon  his,  authority— upon  the  ipse 


The  STABLE  SCHOOL  of  STATESMANSHIP. 

As  a  high  authority  has  warned  us  against  the 
folly  of  expecting  to  gather  "  grapes  of  thorns,  or 
figs  of  thistles,"  we  scarcely  feel  entitled  to  com- 
plain of  the  sporting  lord's  violations  of  Parlia- 
mentary decency.  Tattersall's  is  not  generally  ac- 
counted a  good  school  of  the  proprieties  j  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  turf  have  never  stood  high  in 
public  estimation ;  and  men  whose  ideas,  tastes,  and 
whole  cast  of  though  t  and  sentiment,  have  been  formed 
by  familiar  association  with  horse-jockies  will, 
naturally  enough,  give  indications  of  a  thoroughly 
stable  mind.  We  have  no  right  to  wonder  that 
Lord  George  Bentinek's  Parliamentary  exhibitions 
evince  a  mean,  malignant,  and  vulgar  nature.  We 
cannot  affect  to  be  surprised  that  the  hero  of  New- 
market and  Epsom  addresses  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  "  language  seldom  heard  in  that  house — 
language  which  it  would  be  better  for  the  character 
of  that  house,  should  not  be  heard — language  which 
is  better  suited  to  some  other  arena."  Such  flowers 
of  rhetoric  as  "  baseness  and  dishonesty,"  "  treachery" 
"  treason,"  "  guilt,"  "  janissaries,"  "  renegades,"  and 
"  Inching  out  her  Majesty's  Minister!"  come 
with  a  sort  of  propriety  from  a  person  who  has  put 
himself  through  that  very  peculiar  description  of 
intellectual  and  moral  training  which  has  formed 
this  man's  mind  and  manners. 

What  we  do  wonder  at  is,  that  in  an  assembly 
which  is  generally  understood  to  be  composed  of 
gentlemen,  thi9  kind  of  language  should  find  ad- 
mirers. It  is  not  Lord  George  Bentinek's  speech 
of  Monday  night  that  surprises  us,  but  the  l' cheers" 
the  "  loud  cheers,"  the  "  immense  cheering,"  the  "  vo- 
ciferous cheering,"  the  "  vehement  cheering,"  and  the 
"  most  veliement  clieering,  that  lasted  for  several  mi- 
nutes," with  which,  according  to  the  newspaper 
reporters,  this  piece  of  coarse  and  stupid  raving 
was  received  by  that  not  very  inconsiderable 
section  of  the  "  gentlemen  of  England,"  known  to 
the  world  as  "  protectionists."  We  beg  to  tell  those 
who  made  themselves  parties  to  this  most  pitiful 


The  20th  July. — The  advocates  of  political  and  com- 
mercial progression  are  requested  to  notice,  that  to  be  en- 
abled to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  at  the  next  election, 
the  Reform  Act  requires  the  payment  of  the  assessed  taxes 
and  the  poor  rates  on  or  before  the  20th  July.  This  com- 
pliance with  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance, it  being  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  restore  commercial  restriction,  and  to  resus- 
citate the  Corn  Laws. 

The  Sugar  Duties — We  understand  that  the  amend- 
ment on  the  ministerial  sugar  resolutions  which  Lord  John 
Russell  submitted  to  his  friends  on  Saturday,  proposes  that 
the  distinction  between  free-grown  and  slave-grown  sugar 
shall  forthwith  cease,  and  that  the  protecting  duty  imposed 
oh  foreign  sugar  shall  be  gradually  diminished,  so  that  in 
five  years  all  sugars  shall  be  admitted  on  equal  terms. 

Protectionist  Revenoe. — On  Wednesday  last,  the 
an'jual  meeting  of  the  Bedford  Level  was  held  at  the  Shire 
Hall,  Ely,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 
After  the  usual  routine  business  had  been  transacted,  the 
meeting  proceeded  to  elect  the  officers  of  the  corporation  for 
the  ensuing  year;  and  the  protectionist  party  attempted  to 
oppose  the  re  election  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  governor, 
but  without  success,  as  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  21  to 
12.  They  were,  however,  subsequently  more  successful  in 
their  oppposition  to  Earl  Fitzwillinm,  who  was  rejected  as  a 
conservator  by  a  majority  of  22  to  14.  It  was  publicly  de- 
clared by  Lord  Hardwicke  and  others,  that  the  recent  votes 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  invidious 
course  pursued  towards  them. 

The  Protectionists. — Wc  understand  that  there  was  a 
strong  muster  of  peers,  membeis  of  Parliament,  and  others 
of  the  protectionist  party,  at  their  rooms  in  Bond-street  on 
Tuesday  morning,  when  it  was  fully  resolved  to  oppose  to 
the  uttermost  the  Corn  Law  Abrogation  in  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee ;  and  hence,  we  presume,  the  alteration  in  the  notice 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which,  on  Monday  last,  was  to 
move  in  committee  to  omit  in  the  first  chiuse  the  words 
"  until  January  1,  lHlil,"  the  effect  of  which  would  have 
been,  if  carried,  to  perpetuate  the  reduced  sliding  scale  ; 
whereas  the  noble  duke  now  proposes  to  omit  all  the  words 
in  the  hist  clause,  after  the  words,  "in  the  schedule  to  this 
uct  annexed,"  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  would  have  the 
effect  of  doing  away  with  the  measure  altogether. 

Conn  Law  Repeal. — On  Monday  the  upper  portions  of 
the  town  were  thickly  studded  with  flags,  expressive  of  the 
approbation  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Corn  Law  Repeal  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  in- 
tended to  have  perambulated  the  town  in  the  evening  with 
music  and  banners,  but  that  idea  was  ultimately  abandoned 
for  another,  which  contemplates  a  demonstration  at  the 
final  settlement  of  the  measure  more  worthy  of  the  impor- 
tant change  which  it  is  intended  to  commemorate.  We 
hear  that  delegates  from  the  more  extensive  workshops  and 
different  manufacturing  establishments  are  already  making 
arrangements  for  the  contemplated  manifestation — Perth. 
Advertiser. 

Cucumbers  are  now^iraporled  in  considerable  numbers 
from  Holland. 
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rli  i  i  of  one  of  the  rashest  Ministers  Hint  ever  governed  a- 
country — to  reverse  a  system  which  had  subsisted  for  cen- 
turies, and  under  which  this  country  had  acquired  unpa 
ralleled  prosperity.  Why  was  this  principle  of  I  ree 
Trade  applied  to  corn  alone  at  the  end  of  three  years  ; 
why  was  it  not  applied  generally  to  all  manufactures  '.' 
Let  us  have  either  the  fullest  protection  for  every 
branch  of  British  industry,  or  no  protection  at  all 
(hear,  hear,  hear).  This"  bill  might  bring  ruin  upon 
millions,  especially  those  who  had  no  other  resource  but 
their  industry  ;  and  yet  those  who  introduced  it  had  not.  even 
fortned  to  themselves  any  definite  ideas  upon  two  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  the  question — first,  what  was  a  remu- 
nerating price  to  the  British  grower ;  secondly,  the  pro- 
bable price  of  foreign  corn.  After  exposing  the  fallacy  lurk- 
ing iu  the  promise  of  a  "  large  loaf  held  out  by  the  advocates 
of  a  measure,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  labourer,  and  insisting  upon  the  heavy  losses 
-which  this  experiment  would  inflict  upon  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land,  Lord  Stanhope  showed  that  rent  was  no 
element  in  the  question,  for  if  all  rent  were  abolished,  the 
price  of  the  four  pound  loaf  would  not  be  diminished  ^d. 
The  argumeut  of  the  Prime  Minister,  that,  because  we  had 
a  large  amount  of  debt  and  a  high  taxation,  commodities 
should  be  cheap,  wa3  irrational,  absurd,  and  contradicted 
by  the  experience  of  all  ages,  which  showed  that  where 
•wages,  and  profits,  and  prices  were  low,  the  most  oppressive 
,iVid  despotic  monarch  could  not  raise  alarge  amount  oftaxa- 
jayn.  His  lordship  contended  that  the  tenant  farmers,  whom 
he  ;  indicated  from  the  imputation  of  deficiency  of  skill,  would 
[be  triable  to  continue  upon  their  farms  if  this  bill  passed, 
and  ^riust  be  driveu  into  destitution  and  despair ;  and  he 
.reminded  their  lordships  of  the  popular  commotions  of 
,1831)  and  1842.  If  this  measure  were  really  inevitable,  it  had 
become  so  from  the  base,  sordid,  and  pusillanimous  conduct 
,<>f  those  who  had  supported  a  measure  which  in  their  con- 
-science  they  condemned;  and  the  elfect  of  this  unwise 
•concession  would  be  to  render  the  conflict  between  the 
agriculturists  and  the  manufacturers  fiercer  than  ever,  for 
in  talk  of  this  being  the  end  of  agitation  was  absurd  ;  it  was 
the  commencement  of  a  long  train  of  evils.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  their  lordships  must  pass  this  bill,  because  it 
hod  been  proposed  by  the  Ministers,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Such  an  unconstitutional  doctrine 
had  never  before  been  proclaimed  iu  that  House  ;  if  it  were 
true,  the  independence  of  that  house  was  at  an  end;  its 
legislative  functions  were  useless,  nay,  injurious  ;  and  there 
would  he  a  general  cry  throughout  the  country  for  iis 
abolition.  It  was  the  duty  of  their  lordships  to  reject  this 
bill  if  they  wished  to  preserve  their  political  existence,  and 
unless  they  desired  to  dismember  the  British  empire,  dis- 
organize the  whole  country,  and  surrender  all  its  institutions 
in  immediate  destruction. 

The  Earl  of  ESSEX,  with  some  warmth,  complained  of 
the  imputation  of  "  base  and  sordid  motives"  to  those  who 
had  supported  this  measure,  which  called  forth  a  short  ex- 
planation from  Lord  STANHOPE. 

The  Earl  of  RADNOR  said  that  he  hoped  to  produce  such 
arguments  as  would  induce  the  house  to  pass  this  bill  with- 
out alteration.  As  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  noble  earl, 
he  did  not  lay  such  stress  upon  them  as  be  would  have  doue 
if  he  had  not  heard  the  noble  earliu  former  years  make  simi- 
lar prophecies,  which  had  not  been  fulfilled.  For  himseifhe 
had  nothing  to  explain,  for  he  had  uniformly  supported  simi- 
lar measures  ;  but  he  could  find  other  motives  than  baseness 
and  servility  for  those  who  had  altered  their  opinions.  Neither 
■was  it  his  duty  to  say  anything  in  support  of  Sir  R.  Peel, 
who  had  friends  enough  in  that  house  to  defend  him  ;  but 
the  insinuations  against  the  right  hou.'baronet  were  un- 
founded, for  what  motive  could  he  have  had  in  proposing  this 
measure,  and  making  great  sacrifices  for  it,  except  the  most 
honourable  (hear,  hear)  ?  But  when  a  charge  was  made 
against  an  hou.  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Bright)  for  what  he  might 
have  said  at  Covent  Garden,  he  thought  that,  with  the  pro- 
vocation given,  persons  might  have  used  expressions  which 
could  not  in  cooler  moments  be  justified.  As  an  example  of 
the  abuse  used  against  his  friends,  he  might  refer  to  a  report 
iu  the  Times  of  a  meeting  in  Dorsetshire,  in  which  it  was  said 
that  Mr.  Cobden  "  was  properly  called  the  Devil,  for  he  was 
the  father  of  lies."  And  the  expression  of  his  hou.  friend  as 
to  puttingan  end  to  the  domination  of  the  hereditary  peerage, 
and  overwhelming  in  it  the  dust,  alluded  only  to  the  do- 
mination with  which  the  aristocracy  was  standing  up  for 
the  Corn  Law,  which  he  (the  Earl  of  Radnor)  maintained 
was  most  unjust.  But  then  it  was  said  that  agitation  would 
continue  ;  he  must  say  this  was  not  the  first  time  agitation 
had  prevailed  ;  it  had  prevailed  on  other  occasions,  but  none 
would  prevail  unless  the  good  sense  of  the  people  went  along 
with  the  object.  That  was  the  ease  with  respect  to  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  that  was  the  case  with  respect  to  this 
bill;  and,  if  the  League  should  continue  agitation  for  an 
improper  purpose,  it  would  no  more  prevail  than  agitation 
now  prevailed  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  (hear,  hear). 
Next,  it  was  said  that  the  bill  was  founded  on  theory,  and 
in  practice  could  not  be  successful;  but  theory  was  only 
tested  by  practice,  and  if  practice  did  not  prove  it  to  be 
good  the  theory  was  had  ;  theory  was  only  the  rationale  of 
practice  ;  but  those  who  supported  the  protectionists  were  the 
wildest  theorists.  For  30  years  they  had  in  theory  promised 
to  benefit  the  farmers,  and  yet  in  practice  they  had  never 
done  so.  The  practice  had  proved  that  their  theory  was 
bud  :  they  had  been  carried  away  by  the  word  protection,  and 
nothing  else.  In  fact,  the  sliding  scale  men  were  the  wildest 
theorists  that  had  ever  beeu  seen  in  England;  wdiile  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  wherever  they  had  been  tried  had 
been  found  perfectly  successful  in  practice.  The  noble  duke 
had  dwelt  upon  the  effect  of  this  measure  on  the  small  te- 
nantry, and  he  had  told  the  house  that  he  had  on  one  of  his 
estates  tenants  of  that  class  whose  families  had  been  on  the 
land  for  400  years,  and  he  had  asked  why  he  should  he 
obliged  to  turn  them  off  the  land;  but  it  struck  him  (the 
Earl  of  Radnor)  that  those  small  tenants,  whose  ancestors 
were  serfs  to  the  ancestors  of  the  noble  duke,  had  not 
thriven  much  under  a  system  of  protection,  for  they  were 
probably  at  present  little' better  oil' than  the  serfs,  then'  an- 
cestors. Then  he  did  not  see  why  the  noble  duke  should 
turn  them  off  the  land  in  consequence  of  this  measure.  If 
the  country  generally  was  benefited  by  it,  these  persons 
would  be  sharers  in  the  common  good.  At  any  rate  the 
noble  duke  bad  no  right  to  wish  to  be  charitable  to  them  at 
the  cxpenseof  the  people  of  England  (cries  of  "hear,  bear"). 
It  was  said  that  we  could  not  contend,  if  this  bill  passed, 
with  the  low  wages  and  low  food  of  the  1'olcs ;  but  if  so, 
how  was  it  that  we  had  competed  successfully  against  the 
low  wages  and  low  living  of  Ireland  ?  He  had  never  heard 
that  question  answered,  or  any  explanation  how  it  was  that 
we  could  not  compete  with  a  country  13  days'  sail  from  us, 
when  we  competed  successfully  with  a  country  13  hours'  sail 


from  us,  in  precisely  similar  circumstances  of  fertility, 
cheapness  of  labour,  and  lowness  of  food.  Appealshad  been 
made  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  their  lordships 
had  been  warned  to  adhere  to  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors 
with  respect  to  them.  Now  it  was  true  that  this  country 
had  had  Corn  Laws  since  the  reign  of  King  John  ;  but 
every  one  of  those  laws,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  3d 
Edward  IV.,  cap.  2,  which  the  noble  lord  (Stanley)  referred 
to  in  the  late  debate,  up  to  the  period  when  the  landed 
interest  obtained  greater  power  iu  Parliament,  had  been 
laws,  not  for  protection,  but  for  providing  food  for  the  people. 
That  act,  the  3d  Edward  IV..  cap.  2,  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion of  corn  up  to  a  certain  ju  ice  ;  hut  if  the  noble  lord  had 
looked  a  little  further,  he  would  have  found  that  chapter  4, 
of  the  same  year,  also  prohibited  the  importation  of  all  ar- 
ticles of  manufacture  whatever  from  abroad.  This  country 
was  to  have  no  communication  with  foreign  countries  for  the 
supply  of  its  wants;  it  was  to  be  self-dependent;  was  the 
noble  lord  prepared  to  go  that  length  ?  The  noble  carl  then 
quoted,  from  the  Paslon  Letters  some  expressions  in  a  letter 
(written  about  the  same  period)  of  Dame  Margaret  Pastonto 
her  son  Sir  John,  stating  that  malt  was  very  dear,  and  wheat 
was  8s.  8d.  a  quarter,  and  that  the  king  had  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  wheat,  and  ending  with  the  remark,  "  I  fear 
we  shall  have  a  right  strange  world,"  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  exportation  was  forbidden  as  well  as  importation, 
and  then  went  through  the  titles  of  various  statutes  up  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  show  that  all  the  legislation  up 
to  thnt  period  on  this  subject  had  been,  not  for  protection, 
but  with  a  view  of  providing  food  for  the  people.  When  the 
landed  interest  got  the  upper  band  in  Parliament  a  new  sys- 
tem was  introduced,  and  the  idea  of  protection  began  to  be 
acted  on.  An  act  was  passed  iu  the  I2tli  year  ofthe  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  imposing  duties  on  the  importation  of  corn,  and 
another  in  the  1'jth  year,  by  which  those  duties  were  in- 
creased. At  that  time  it  was  confessed  without  scruple  that 
the  object  of  these  acts  was  to  keep  up  the  rent  of  land.  This 
was  not  so  openly  confessed  at  present;  but  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  protection  was  desired  for  that  purpose. 
Then  came  the  system  of  bounties  upon  exportation  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  by  which  the  gross  injustice 
was  perpetrated  that  not  only  was  the  price  of  food 
raised,  but  a  tax  was  laid  upon  the  people  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  owners  of  land.  Under  this  system  expor- 
tation, of  course,  took  place  to  a  large  extent.  Between 
six  and  seven  millions  of  money  was  paid  in  the  shape 
of  bounties,  and  upwards  of  2,000,000  quarters  of  wdieat 
imported.  Owing,  lie  presumed!  to  the  increase  in 
the  population,  in  1750  exportation  began  to  decrease,  and 
from  that  period  it  went  on  constantly  diminishing  until  we 
became  an  importing  country,  and  as  such  we  had  gone 
gradually  increasing  up  to  the  present  time.  One  would 
imagine,  to  hear  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  thnt  the  natural  state  was  a  state  of  restriction,  and 
that  commercial  freedom  was  a  mere  experiment,  whereas  it 
was  just  the  very  reverse  of  this.  The  Corn  Laws  were  an 
experiment,  and  the  natural  state  was  a  state  of  freedom.  It 
was  Paine,  he  believed,  who  in  one  of  his  publications, 
speaking  of  the  plan  of  a  sinking  fund  for  paying  the  national 
debt,  said  it  was  like  a  man  with  a  woodeu  leg  running  after 
a  hare,  the  faster  he  ran  the  wider  they  were  apart  (alaugh). 
And  so  it  was  with  protection — the  more  they  increased  pro- 
tection the  further  were  they  from  benefiting  agriculture 
(hear).  It  was  said  the  present  measure  would  benefit 
merely  the  manufacturing  interest.  He  denied  this,  and 
thought  it  would  benefit  both  the  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing interest;  but  maintained,  that  even  if  it  were  true 
that  the  manufacturing  interest  alone  would  be  benefited  by 
it,  the  lauded  interest  ought  to  give  it  their  best  support.  In 
the  first  place,  he  would  remark  that  it  was  said  on  the  other 
side  that  the  landed  interest  was  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
important  in  the  country.  He  denied  that  it  was  so,  aud 
appealed  to  the  population  returns  in  proof  of  his  assertion. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  remarked  that  the  population 
returns  were  not  ti  ne. 

The  Earl  of  RADNOR  replied,  that  the  returns  were  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  aud  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  their  per- 
fect accuracy. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said  that  what  he  meant  was, 
that  in  the  last  population  returns  every  man  was  calculated 
as  a  manufacturer  who  belonged  to  any  trade  or  handicraft, 
though  supported  by  the  agriculturists  ;  for  instance,  every 
tradesman  iu  a  country  village  v.as  put  down  as  a  manu- 
facturer (hear,  hear). 

The  Earl  of  RADNOR  repeated  his  belief  in  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  the  returns,  and  proceeded  to  say  that  in  1811 
it  appeared  that  the  agriculturists  amounted  to  35-per  cent, 
of  the  population  ;  in  1821  they  were  only  33  percent.;  iu 
1831  they  were  reduced  to  28  per  cent. ;  aud  1841  they  were 
still  further  diminished  to  23  per  cent.  (hear).  Had  the 
agricultural  population  in  1841  borne  the  same  proportion 
to  the  other  classes  of  the  population  as  they  did  iu  1811, 
they  would  have  consisted  of  2,445,500  more  persons  than 
at  present.  The  consequence  would  have  been,  that  the 
agricultural  interest  would  have  had  so  many  more  persons 
to  support ;  and,  as  these  would  generally  have  been  of  the 
poorer  sort  of  persons,  an  additional  poor-rate  of  nearly 
1,000,000/.  would  have  been  thrown  on  the  agriculturists. 
From  this  additional  payment,  however,  they  had  been 
relieved  by  the  diminution  of  the  agricultural  population 
(hear).  The  noble  earl  also  entered  into  calculations  to 
show,  that  from  the  same  cause  the  agricultural  interest  had 
been  relieved  of  6,500,0fjj)/.  of  other  taxes,  which  would  have 
fallen  upon  them  had  they  continued  to  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  other  classes  of  the  population  iu  1841  as  they 
did  iu  1811.  He  said,  therefore,  that  even  if  there  was  no 
reason  iu  the  justice  of  the  case  why  the  Corn  Laws  ought 
to  be  taken  off  the  landed  interest,  they  ought  to  do  anything 
rather  than  injure  the  manufacturer.  But  he  maintained, 
that  on  the  ground  ofjustice  alone,  the  measure  ought  to  be 
supported.  When  the  Canada  jCorn  Bill  was  before  that 
house  he  (the  Earl  of  Radnor)  opposed  it,  because  it  was  a 
departure  from  the  principles  of  Free  Trade ;  and  he  felt, 
what  had  since  come  to  pass,  that  it  would  create  interests 
which  at  a  future  time  would  be  against  the  principle  of  Free 
Trade.  Wherever  Free  Trade  had  been  really  carried  out  it 
had  been  successful — more  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
shipping  interest,  woollens,  and  silks.  The  noble  lord 
(Lord  Stanley)  had  argued  that  there  had  been  a  falling  off 
in  the  Baltic  timber  trade  ;  but  that  bad  been  amply  made  up 
by  the  greater  increase  iu  the  general  shipping  trade.  From 
1812  to  1845  the  increase  had  been  from  503,000  tons  to 
1,11 1,000  tons.  The  same  results  had  followed  with  regard 
to  the  articles  of  the  tariff,  on  which  reductions  had  been 
made.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  prepared  to  support  the 
measure. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  claimed  to  be  heard  as  the  only 
Irish  peer  who  had  hitherto  offered  himself  to  their  lordships. 


lie  avowed  that  he  entertained  sentiments  upon  this  subject 
different  from  both  parties.  He  conceded  that  protection 
was  not  necessary  to  British  industry,  because  by  means  of 
protection  our  manufactures  had  beeu  brought  to  their  pre- 
sent, state  of  perfection.  He  opposed  this  bill,  not  on  the 
ground  of  protection,  but  because  it  did  not  carry  out  the 
principle  of  Free  Trade  justly,  equally,  aud  fairly.  If  our 
farmers  were  compelled  to  compete  with  the  slaves  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  serfs  of  Poland,  they  ought  to  be  placed  upon 
an  equality  in  other  respects.  Why  should  our  farmers  pay 
high  prices  for  their  coffee  and  sugar  ?  There  should  be  re- 
ciprocity between  us  and  other  nations  to  justify  this  mea- 
sure, or  we  gave  a  benefit  to  other  nations  at  the  expense  of 
our  own  pockets  :  the  people  of  England  would,  iu  fact,  pay 
an  income  tax  to  support  the  revenue  of  other  countries.  The 
noble  earl  then  animadverted  upou  the  conduct  ofthe  Go- 
vernment in  the  origin  of  this  measure,  and  contended  that 
they  had  been  outwitted  in  respect  to  the  potato  disease. 
His  alarm  was  not  so  great  with  reference  to  this  country  as 
to  our  colonies.  In  what  manner  were  our  colonies  to  be  of 
use  to  the  mother  country,  if  we  exercised  neither  of  the  pri- 
vileges which  Mr.  Burke  bus  said  constitute  the  only  value 
of  colonies — that  of  taxation  or  that  of  monopoly  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  what  was  to  bind  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country  ?  He  believed,  if  this  bill  passed,  Canada  would  not 
five  years  hence  be  a  part  of  this  empire.  He  trusted  thtt 
their  Lordships  would  weigh  well  the  matter  before  they 
passed  this  bill  in  its  present  state.  This  measure  was  in  a 
different  position  from  the  Catholic  Emancipation  aud  the 
Reform  Bills.  This  was  the  first  time  that  so  important  a 
measure  had  been  brought  forward  here,  and  he  hoped  their 
Lordships  would  not  he  led  away  from  their  duty  to  the  coun- 
try by  the  activity  and  the  noise  of  Free  Traders  and  Anti- 
Corn -Law  Leaguers. 

Lord  LYTTELTON,  representing  the  colonial  depart- 
ment in  that  house,  was  anxious  to  eiiy  a  few  words.  On  the 
subject  geuerally  be  was  satisfied  with*  the  argument  that,  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  the  colonies  must  needs  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  mother  country,  and  partake  of  the  system 
adopted  by  her ;  indeed,  unless  by  a  bounty  on  colonial  pro- 
duce, which  would  find  but  few  supporters,  the  colonies 
could  not  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  law,  if 
adopted  here.  But  there  need  be  no  apprehension  enter- 
tained by  our  colonies  interested  in  this  question,  namely, 
Canada  and  some  of  the  Australian  colonies;  be  said 
"some,"  because  the  leading  one,  New  South  Wales,  im- 
ported wheat  for  its  own  consumption,  aud  while  it  was  a 
country  of  very  great  and  rapidly-increasing  prosperity,  it  was 
one  in  which  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  people  were 
more  and  more  taking  the  direction  of  pastoral  occupation; 
it  would  be  fouud  a  better  market  than  this  country  for 
the  produce  of  its  neighbours  (hear,  hear.)  Then  with 
reference  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  South  Australia,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  in  1843  and  1844  was  2(is.  a  quarter 
in  the  one,  and  28s.  in  the  other;  the  freight  thence  to  this 
country  was  never  much  above  20s.  a  quarter,  bringing  the 
price  at  which  they  could  sell  their  corn  here  to  4(!s.  or  48s., 
besides  which  they  had  a  natural  protection,  which  would  be 
put  exceedingly  low  if  stated  at  10s.  a  quarter,  in  the  in- 
comparable quality  of  their  produce ;  Australiau  wheat  wus 
the  finest  grown  in  the  world  (hear,  hear).  But  by  fur  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  these  discussions  was  the  Cana- 
dian question.  Now,  first,  all  thnt  had  beeu  alleged  on  that 
head  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill  bad  been  alleged  by  every 
interest  that  had  been  affected  by  alterations  in  customs' duties 
of  late  years  ;  iu  1842  there  was  hardly  an  interest  affected 
by  the  reductions  in  the  tariff  of  that  year,  the  representa- 
tives of  which  did  not  visit  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  many  in- 
stances with  a  case  apparently  irrefragable  upon  paper, show- 
ing the  inevitable  ruin  which  would  befal  them;  but  a  pam- 
phlet was  published  last  year  by  Mr.  Gladstone  explain- 
ing how  all  these  apprehensions  and  anticipations  had 
been  falsified,  and  the  trade  affected  remained  as  it  was,  or 
improved.  Were  the  Canadian  interests  backward  in  that 
year  to  make  such  representations  (hear)  '.'  Far  from  it. 
Those  interested  in  the  Canadian  timber  trade,  asserted  that 
the  diminution  in  the  differential  duty  in  favour  of  Canadian 
timber  would  bring  total  destruction  upon  that  trade,  aud,  as 
was  now  said,  weaken  the  connection  with  that  colony.  The 
house  had  heard  on  a  former  nightfromthe  President  ofthe 
Board  of  Trade  (the  Earl  ofDalhousie)  what  was  the  pre- 
sent state  of  that  trade.  The  price  of  Canadian  timber,  which 
for  two  or  three  years  after  that  alteration  had  beeu  lower, 
giving  the  consumer  the  whole  benefit  of  the  reduction,  had 
of  late,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  demand,  en- 
tirely recovered  its  former  amount.  That  a  similar  result 
would  attend  this  measure  as  respected  Canada  he  had  every 
confidence.  As  to  the  feeling  which  prevailed  in  that  colony 
on  the  subject,  he  did  not  wish  to  deny  that  he  was  now  ar- 
guing the  question  at  a  disadvantage  in  consequence  of  the 
receipt  ofthe  address  from  the  Canadian  Legislature  to  which 
so  much  allusion  had  been  made.  But  he  laboured  under 
another  disadvantage  in  consequence  of  the  non-receipt  of 
the  last  mail,  which  he  felt  confident  would  bring  intelli- 
gence favourable  to  the  policy  of  the  Government.  The 
whole  tone  and  purport  of  the  address  was  entirely  inconsis- 
tent with  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Canadian  Legislature. 
That  address,  it  was  understood,  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  unexpectedly ;  and,  if  any  of  their  lordships 
had  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  debate  or  no  debate,  for 
there  was  really  none,  they  would  have  seen  that  what  was 
carried — and  it  was  carried  the  very  night  before  the  mail 
went  out — was  simply  a  motion  made  by  a  gentleman  named 
Holmes  for  a  select  committee  to  consider  the  address;  and 
in  the  newspapers  nothing  was  stated  beyond  the  appointment 
of  the  select  committee.  It  might  be  said  that  this  proceed- 
ing showed  the  unanimity  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  upon 
the  subject.  But  if  their  lordships  had  read  the  debates  on 
the  previous  resolutions,  they  would  have  participated  in  the 
surprise  with  which  her  Majesty's  Government  received  the 
news  that  the  address  was  adopted.  The  resolutions  did  not 
go  to  any  definite  approval  of  the  policy  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ;  but  the  bare  idea  of  any  diminution  of  the  spiritof 
loyalty  in  Canada  was  an  wild  and  absurd  as  could  possibly 
enter  into  any  man's  imagination.  So  far  as  an  opinion  had 
been  expressed  in  Canada  on  the  subject  of  the  Minis- 
terial measure,  it  hud  not  taken  a  line  of  disapproval,  but 
somewhat  of  alarm,  unless  the  measure  were  accompanied 
by  certain  others.  Mr.  Merritt,  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Legislature,  in  a  speech  characterised  by  great  ability, 
while  so  fur  he  disapproved  of  the  measure,  concluded, 
after  proposing  a  great  number  of  measures  which  he  con- 
ceived it  was  within  the  power  of  the  Canadian  Legisla- 
ture to  adopt  of  itself,  by  asking, — "With  these  resources 
at  command,  why  should  we  not  avail  ourselves  ofthe  acci- 
dental and  natural  advantages  we  possess,  and  promptly  fol- 
low this  great  movement ;  which,  happily,  has  been  intro- 
duced under  the  sanction  of  the  most  eminent  Statesman  in 
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tbe  greatest  nation  of  the  present  day  ?  "    He  might  also 
refer  to  the  proceedings  at  the  grcnt  public  meeting  held  in 
Montreal.    Though  he  ndmittcd  the  resolution  proposed  at 
tli ut  meeting,  to  express  entire  npprovul  of  the  Ministerial 
mtasure,  was  defeated  by  a  very  small  majority,  yet  he  should 
call  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the  fact,  that  the  reso 
lution  which  was  carried  embodied  an  expression  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  ultimate  establishment  of  Free  Trade  in 
Canada.    The  resolution  was — "That,  whilst  this  meeting 
Las  in  new  the  ultimate  establishment  of  Free  Trade  in  this 
colouy,  it  nevertheless,  if  hereafter  found  necessary,  will  use 
its  inlluence  to  iusure  the  continuance  of  such  protective 
duties  ou  our  produce  going  into  the  markets  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  as  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  its  wisdom 
and  justice,  may  now  or  hereafter  see  fit  to  enact  for  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  country.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  dangers  apprehended 
from  the  change  of  system  may  only  be  met  by  a  wise  and 
timely  adjustment  of  depending  interests  to  suit  the  altered 
circumstances  of  her  relations  with  the  mother  country." 
Much  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  first  despatch  of  the  Go- 
Teruor-General  of  Canada  on  this  subject.    That  despatch,  it 
■was  obvious,  was  not  intended  to  convey  his  own  views,  but 
to  state  the  representations  made  to  him  in  his  official  capa- 
city.   The  Governor-General,  iu  common  with  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Canada,  desiderated  other  measures  to  accompany 
the  Corn  Bill.  So  far  with  regard  to  the  feeling  which  pre- 
railed  in  Canada  on  the  subject.  He  should  endeavour  to  show 
from  the  facts  of  the  case  that  the  people  of  Canada  need 
not  be  under  any  apprehensions  us  to  the  result  of  the  Mi- 
nisterial measure.    Mr.  Cayley,  the  Inspector-General,  that 
was  the  Finance  Minister  of  Canada,  entered  into  the  ques- 
tion how  far  Canada  might  be  able  to  bear  a  share  in  the  gene 
ral  trade  of  the  world  with  England  as  regards  corn,  ex- 
cluding any  reference  to  the  special  competition  with  the 
United  States.    He  stated  the  charges  on  grain  imported 
from  Quebec,  and  deduced  from  his  calculations  that  it 
might  be  landed  in  Liverpool  at  or  about  -10s.    One  or  two 
items  in  Mr.  Cayley's  calculations  were  too  low;  but  he 
(Lord  Lyttleton)  had  received  a  calculation  from  a  Canadian 
merchant,  the  greatest  indeed  in  this  country  (Mr.  Gilles- 
pie), who  stated  that  Canadian  corn  could  be  lauded  in  this 
country  at  or  abont  l(>s.  But  the  chief  apprehensions  which 
were  entertained  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Ministerial  measure 
related  to  the  presumed  competition  with  the  United  States. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  ground  it  was  that 
it  had  been  so  strongly  asserted  that  it  was  out  of  the 
question  for  the  Canadians  to  compete  with  the  Americans 
with  respect  to  the  corn  trade  in  the  English  market.  Why 
could  not  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  compete  with  the 
Americans  of  the  western  states?    Their  soil  was  about  the 
same,  the  wages  of  labour  were  about  the  same,  and  the 
quality  of  the  best  Canadian  wheat  was  equal  to  the  best 
grain  in  England.  He  believed  that  the  difference  of  freight 
between  New  York  and  England,  as  contrasted  with  the 
freight  between  Quebec  and  England,  was  considerably  in 
favour  of  the  Americans,  but  that  advantage  was  counter- 
balanced by  other  considerations;  and  could,  it  might  he 
safely  said,  be  overcome  by  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  the 
Canadians.    It  had  been  stated  in  lN-W,  before  the  improve- 
ments in  Canada  had  arrived  at  the  maturity  which  they  had 
now  reached,  that  with  respect  to  the  export  of  wheat  "from 
the  corn-growing  districts  of  Canada,  and  the  western  states 
of  America,  the  Canadians  ought  to  be  on  an  equality  with 
the  Americans.   The  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada  on  the  subject  of  a  Free 
Trade  with  Great  Britain  in  the  agricultural  productions  of 
British  North  America,  and  of  a  protection  to  those  produc 
tions  from  the  competition  of  foreigners  in  the  colonial 
Lome  markets,  alluded  to  "the  relative  and  nearly -balanced 
advantages  possessed  by  the  two  rival  communications  with 
the  Atlantic,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Hudson  Rivers."  It 
is  also  stated,  "  After  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  shall 
Lave  been  completed,  which  is  our  most  formidable  rival,  not- 
withstanding the  reduction  heretofore  mentioned  by  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  cost  of  transportation  through  the  two  channels 
will  be  nearly  equal."    He  had  seen  a  calculation  in  figures, 
with  which  he  would  not  now  trouble  their  lordships,  in 
reference  to  the  two  route-!, — one  from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
by  the  Erie  Canal  and  Hudson  river,  and  the  other  from 
the  entrance  of  Welland  canal  on  Lake  Erie  to  Montreal — in 
reference  to  transhipment,  &e. ;  and  in  every  one  respect, 
except  the  length  of  canal,  the  advantage  was  in  favour  of 
the  Canadians.     He  would  read  to  their  lordships  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  despatch  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  to  Lord  Cathcart,  dated  the  :!d  of  March, 
181't,  in  reference  to  the  advantages  possessed  by  Canada: — 
"  Among  them,"  stated  the  despatch,  "  I  reckon  her  light 
taxation  ;  the  assistance  she  has  received  from  her  British 
credit  and  funds,  in  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
her  internal  communications  ;  her  more  regular  and  steady 
course  of  trade  with  this  country  ;  her  low  tariff,  so  favour- 
able to  importation,  and,  ou  that  account,  powerfully  tend- 
ing to  encourage  her  reciprocal  commerce  outwards  ;  some 
advantages  in  the  point  of  proximity,  as  compared  with  the 
most  westerly  states  of  the  Union,  which  are  also  her  most 
formidable  rivals  in  cheapness  of  production  ;  and  Justly, 
the  means  of  carriage  without  transhipments  by  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  cannot  be  had  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
She  will  likewise  have  this  in  her  favour,  that  her  corn 
trade  will  have  become  a  settled  one  of  some  standing,  with 
all  its  arrangements  made  and  in  full  operation,  while  any 
regular  commerce  in  that  article  from  the  United  States 
must  be  a  new  creation,  and  must  go  through  the  processes 
attending  its  self-adjnstment  to  circumstances  as  yet  un- 
tried ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  New  York  offers  some  advantages 
as  compared  with  Montreal,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
rateof  insurance,  on  the  other  hand  I  consider  that  the 
shipping  of  British  North  America  has  manv  Advantages 
over  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  competition  for  freights, 
an  if.  is  constructed  at  far  less  expense,  and  is,  I  must  as- 
sume, navigated  with  equal  vigour  and  equal  economy."  He 
was  not  aware  in  what  particular  any  part  of  that  statement 
could  be  controverted.     And  what,  a'-gument  in  opposiiion 
was  brought  forward   in  this  Canadian   address  whicli 
was  now  so  much  talked  of?     Only  one,  and  that  was,  that 
the  route  by  the  St.  Lawrence  whs  frozen  up  six  months  in 
the  year.      But  the    same  was  nearly  the  case  with 
the  Erie  Csnal,  which  was  the    great  route  for  Ame- 
rican produce.     He    therefore    thought  that  there  was 
no   doubt   that  with    reasonable   efforts   on   the  part 
of  the    Canadians,  tbey  could  compete  successfully  with 
the  Americans,  especially  as  great  improvements  had  re- 
cently taken  place  in  Canadian  agriculture  by  the  applica- 
tion of  increased  capital  and  in  other  respects.    Having  said 
thus  much,  he  was  not  willing,  if  he  were  able,  to  follow 
noble  lords  at  any  length  into  a  general  disquisition  of  what 
was  called  the  colonial  system.   He  did  not  believe  in  the 


advantage  or  benefit  of  that  system.  He  would  not  adopt 
any  of  the  violent  language  of  the  Ann  Corn  Law  League 
and  call  it  mutual  robbery,  but  it  was  mutual  privation  and 
mutual  impediment.  These  restrictions  were  cither  in- 
jurious or  superfluous ;  injurious,  if  the  protected  produce 
could  be  more  conveniently  obtained  from  other  places, 
superfluous  if  it  could  not.  Then  they  were  asked, — "  What 
are  the  use  of  colonies,  unless  this  system  is  maintained?" 
Now,  he  denied  that  this  system  was  of  any  use,  either  to 
the  mother  country  or  to  the  colonics.  It  was  not  in 
such  u  pecuniary  way  that  the  use  of  colonies  to  the 
mother  country*  was  to  be  estimated.  He  had  always  con- 
sidered the  advantage  of  colonies  to  consist  in  providing 
an  outlet  for  the  teeming  population  of  this  country,  anil 
in  forming  the  foundation  of  great  communities,  where 
our  laws,  our  habits,  and  our  religion  might  prevail. 
This  he  had  always  considered  to  be  the  use  of  colonics, 
and  the  way  to  preserve  their  attachment  was  by 
imparting  to  them  the  same  freedom  as  we  enjoyed, 
and  not  by  an  adherence  to  a  scanty  remnant  of  a 
perishing  system.  This  vaunted  colonial  system  could 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  but  iu  name  :  it  was  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  mother  country,  and  only  nominally  in  favour 
of  the  colonies.  They  had  heard  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
system  ;  yet,  however  ancient  it  might  be,  it  was  not  coeval 
with  our  early  settlements.  Our  early  charters  with 
Virginia  gave  the  inhabitants  the  power  of  Free  Trade 
with  all  the  world;  and  with  respect  to  parts  of  this 
system  —  the  system  of  timber  duties,  for  instance  —  there 
was  hardly  one  of  their  lordships  within  whose  lifetime  that 
system  had  not  begun.  It  commenced  in  1808.  Was  there 
no  actual  example  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  was  now 
stating  ?  His  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  in  his 
last  despatch  referred  to  the  Australian  colonies.  With  re- 
spect to  those  great  communities,  which  owing  to  the  in- 
credible rapidity  of  their  advance,  were  calculated  to  add  to 
the  glory  of  the  English  name,  this  system  was  hardly 
anything  but  nominal ;  and  in  regard  to  their  most  important 
and  most  abundant  produce,  that  of  wool,  w  ithin  the  hist  few 
years  the  trade  hud  been  entirely  thrown  open,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  trade  had  been  followed  by  an  enormous  increase 
in  it,  and  had  tended  to  the  general  prosperity  of  those 
colonies  (hear.  hear). 

Tiie  Duke  of  BUCKINGHAM  said  the  question  before 
their  Lordships  was  very  simple,  namely,  whether  they  could 
carry  Free  Trade  into  this  country  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  placed.  It  was  all  very  well  in  theory,  but  in  prac- 
tice it  was  another  thing.  It  was  not  right,  proper,  or  just 
that  Free  Trade  should  be  introduced  into  a  country  so  bur- 
dened with  taxation.  His  Grace  then  argued  that  this  bill 
would  throw  land  out  of  cultivation,  reduce  the  wages  of 
labourers,  which  ought  to  be  increased,  and  compel  the 
clergy  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  M.">  per  cent,  in  their  in- 
comes. So  far  from  settling  this  question,  as  some  supposed, 
it  would  keep  up  agitation,  und  the  noble  duke  believed  that, 
if  he  lived  a  few  years  hence,  the  Minister  of  the  day  would 
come  down  to  Parliament  and  ask  again  for  protection  for  the 
land.  He  looked  upon  this  measure  with  the  greatest  possible 
alarm;  it  would  affect  all  classes,  and  the  manufacturers 
would  be  the  first  to  suffer.  No  bill  ever  came  to  their  lord- 
ships' house  more  generally  disliked;  it  was  the  offspring  of 
party  feeling,  and  a  desiro  to  retain  office,  from  which  the 
present  Ministers,  if  they  could  not  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  assumed  the  Government,  ought  to 
retire. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  spoke  against  the  bill,  supporting 
the  amendment.  With  reference  to  the  remark  of  Lord 
Lyttleton,  that  colonies  were  useful  to  the  mother 
country  in  carrying  off  our  surplus  population,  his  lordship 
observed  that  there  were  two  ether  important  uses  of  colo- 
nies— one,  the  taking  off  our  manufactures;  another,  the 
affording  stations  for  our  navy  ;  and  he  showed  the  extent 
of  the  colonial  demand  for  the  products  of  home  industry. 

Lord  KOWDEN  was  merely  anxious  to  state  a  few  cir- 
cumstances which  he  believed  to  be  not  foreign  to  the  ques- 
tion now  before  their  lordships,  and  which  he  hoped  would 
not  be  considered  inapplicable  to  the  discussion  in  which 
tbey  were  engaged;  and  he  trusted,  that  in  bringing  these 
considerations  under  the  notice  of  the  house,  lie  should  be 
enabled,  by  the  brevity  of  his  observations,  in  some  degree 
to  repay  the  indulgence  of  their  lordships.  He  should  at 
once  relieve  their  minds  from  the  fear,  aud  himself  from  the 
imputation  of  arrogance,  which  might  arise  if  he  entered  at 
any  length  into  the  facts,  or  even  a  small  |  ortion  of  the  rea- 
sonings, which  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  took  place 
upon  the  present  measure  had  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  Parliament.  If  he  wished  to  reproduce  arguments  already 
threadbare,  he  might,  without,  the  least  difficulty,  occupy  a 
great  deal  of  their  lordships'  time  ;  but  it  was  his  intention, 
on  the  contrary,  to  confine  himself  to  a  few  short  observa- 
tions, aud  he  should  proceed  to  submit  them  to  the  house 
without  further  preface.  The  first  vote  which  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  giving  in  that  house  was  on  a  subject  con- 
nected with  the  Corn  Laws;  but  it  was  quite  n  niilk-and- 
water  proposition  as  compared  with  the  present  measure. 
Upon  that  occasion,  whicli  occurred  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  he  was  left  in  a  very  small  minority,  for  it  wus 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  noble  viscount  then  at  the 
head  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  anil  as  might  have  been 
expected,  it  also  was  strenuously  opposed  by  every  member 
of  the  Cabinet  excepting  one  noble  earl ;  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  should  not  tempt  him  into  any  digression ;  he 
said  it  should  not.  tempt  him  into  any  of  those  personalities 
which  for  some  weeks,  nay,  for  some  months,  had  been  so 
prevalent,  and  which  often  induced  him  to  imagine  that 
there  must  be  something  verv  agreeable  in  saying  disagree- 
able things  (hear,  hear).  The  flash  of  that  sort  of  talent 
showed  him  the  way  in  which  he  should  not  tread,  rather 
than  lighted  him  on  the  way  which  he  ought  to  pursue.  Some 
of  his  earlier  years  had  been  spent  in  a  country  tbe  institu- 
tions of  which  were  iu  great  favour  with  noble  lords  who  sat 
on  the  cross-benches;  there  existed  in  that  country  the 
greatest  possibly  antipathy  to  change  of  any  description. 
Every  individual  in  that  land  concurred  in  tbe  wisdom  of 
his  ancestors,  Now,  it  so  happened,  that  in  the  year  1810 
or  1820,  he  forgot  whicli,  two  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
Spain  were  in  a  very  peculiar  position  ;  one  of  those  pro- 
vinces lost  its  harvest  wholly  ;  whilst  the  other  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  an  harvest  more  than  sufficiently  abundant. 
Now,  circumstances  precisely  analogous  to  those  were  repro- 
duced on  a  larger  scale  in  different  countries.  In  the  year  18' 0 
between  France  nud  England  there  was  a  similar  state  of 
things,  and  it  might  fairly  be  thought  that  the  existence  of 
such  relations  demanded  free  commercial  intercourse  upon 
a  large  scale.  Of  that,  however,  he  should  now  say  no 
more.  Returning  to  the  state  of  Spain,  he  should  merely 
remind  their  lordships  that  the  legislation  of  that  country 
contemplated  no  freedom  of  trade,  and  that  even  the  inter- 


course between  those  provinces  was  restricted  by  Custom  - 
bouse  regulations;  regulations  which  actually  applied  to 
wheat.  The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  show  the  appli- 
cation of  this  ease  to  the  intercourse  between  different  wnmi  - 
tries.  But  how  could  they  prevent  that  increase  in  onf  ma- 
nufactures? With  onr  increasing  population  it  was  impos- 
sible, for  tiiey  could  not  expect  that  the  people  would  remain 
still,  with  their  hands  unemployed.  It  was,  then,  policy 
ami  justice  to  feed  the  population  as  cheaply  as  they  could. 
In  the  exigencies  under  which  they  were  legislating,  theories 
were  useless;  for  hard  realities  derided  the  economics  of  the 
schools.  It  had  been  said  that  protection  had  always  been 
the  principle  of  the  statesmen  of  this  country;  and  had 
pervaded  our  commercial  regulations;  and  a  nobis  lord 
near  him  had  referred  to  an  old  Act  of  Parliament  in  pr#j>. 
port  of  that  opinion.  But  he  (Lord  Ilowdcn)  might  M 
permitted  to  surmise,  that  that  which  was  necessary  in  the 
1 1th  century  was  not  necessary  in  the  10th.  He  might,  indeed^ 
remind  their  lordships  of  the  advice  given  by  a  celebrated 
character  of  Cervantes,  who,  like  Shakspcnrc,  Was  said  to 
know  everything.  San.chb  Panza,  in  giving  advice  to  some 
person  in  authority,  said,  "Take  care  and  provide  an  abun- 
dance of  eatables  and  drinkables  for  the  people,  for  ;.'olWji(r 
sooner  alienates  their  minds  from  their  rulers  than  any  .-fefi- 
ciency  in  those  things"  (hear,  hear).  lie  had  no  fear  c€ 
what  foreign  nations  would  do,  but  he  did  fenr  that  there 
were  circumstances  in  this  country  which  would  deprive  this- 
measure  of  much  of  its  benefit  and  all  of  its  grace.  He 
would  not  use  the  language  which  the  other  house  had  been 
compelled  to  hear  from  the  accredited  organ  of  a  party,  but 
he  asked  their  lordships  who  opposed  the  bill,  what  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  present  state  of  affairs  ?  The  noble 
earl  opposite  had  withdrawn  his  support  f rota  the  Minister. 

Earl  STANHOPE  said  he  had  never  givfcVr  htm  his  sup- 
port (cheers). 

_  Lord  HO  WDEN. — Well,  then,  the  Opposition  \\'*>i\U  ffnhc 
him,  wdio  had  sacrificed  the  hope  of  place  to  the  striWgln1  of 
his  convictions,  cease  to  rule  the  destinies  of  this  ccMiitVy" 
'protectionist  cheers);  but  he  (Lord  Howden)  was  sW0 
he  was  the  true  expositor  of  their  lordships'  feelings,  whei' 
he  said  that  the  noble  enrl  and  those  noble  lords  had  no 
hope  or  expectation  of  succeeding  to  tbe  inheritance 
(cheers).  They  were  only  rendering  impossible  n  Govern-- 
ment  with  reference  to  which  they  Lad  one  feeling  of 
dissent  and  a  thousand  in  common,  whilst  they  were 
paving  a  way  for  and  making  a  macadamized  road  (gr**t 
laughter)  for  a  party  for  which  they  had  not  one  sympathy, 
and  with  which  they  had  not  a  single  tie  (cheers).  He  had 
no  hereditary  or  personal  reasons  for  attaching  himself  to 
either  of  the  great  parties  of  the  country,  but  their  lordships 
had  ancient  rank,  vast  possessions,  and  extended  influence, 
and  they  were  throwing  into  the  scale  the  weight  of  their 
authority  in  favour  of  a  party  from  the  great  majority  of  whose; 
opinions  they  differed.  He  had  heard  the  word  "  treachery" 
used  ( protectionist  cheers ) ;  an  ungracious  word — treachery 
by  the  Minister  to  his  adherents;  but  as  an  humble  indi- 
vidual, sincerely  attached  to  true  Conservative  principles, Be 
hoped  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul  that  their  lordships  would 
never  be  found  to  be  traitors  to  themselves  (hear,  hear). 
Ami  here  he  must  allude  to  what,  in  modern  phrase,  and  in 
epigrammatic  language,  was  called  the  pressure  from  with- 
out. Their  lordships  were  sensible,  as  they  ought  to  be,  of 
the  well-expressed  opinion  of  the  nation,  though  they  won  Id 
scout  what  was,  in  the  invidious  sense,  to  be  taken  as  the 
pressure  from  without.  But  there  were  such  things  as 
worthless  fears,  and  there  were  prophecies  which  worked 
their  own  accomplishment.  So  long  as  their  lordships  did 
their  duty  to  themselves  and  the  country  he  cared  not  in  what 
unholy  aspirations  the  members  of  the  League  indulged,  but 
fears  heedlessly  expressed  might  verify  their  own  sinister 
forebodings,  nud  those  who  really  thought  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  their  senatorial  existence  might,  in  his 
opinion,  adopt  more  dignity  in  their  preparations  for  their 
decease  ("Oh!"  and  cheers).  He,  on  the  contrary,  had 
every  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  country — if  it  were 
not  attended  with  moderation  it  would  not  be  good  sense, 
and  he  did  not  dread  what  the  noble  earl  called  accumulated 
agitation,  unsatisfied  encroachments,  subjects  not  yey 
broached,  aud  theories  not  yet  hutched  (hear,  hear)  ;  but  her 
asked  what  must  be  the  immediate  disposition  and  expecta- 
tion of  the  millions  upon  a  question  on  which  there  was  no 
longer  any  speculation,  w  hich  was  not  in  embryo,  and  which 
had  passed  triumphantly  through  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  and  which  was  now  waiting  on  the  threshold 
of  their  lordships'  house  for  a  final  judgment  to  be  pro- 
nounced (hear,  hear)  ? 

On  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  EXETER  the  debate 
was  adjourned  till  next  day,  Friday. 


The  glad  tidings  of  the  reading  a  second  time  in  the  House 
of  Lords  of  the  Ministerial  Corn  Bill  diffused  unminglcdjoy 
throughout  our  community  on  Monday  morning.  The  ring- 
ing of  the  steeple  bells,  at  eight  o'clock,  Communicated  the 
gratifying  intelligence  to  the  inhabitants;  and  since  the 
measure  is  now  perfectly  safe,  we  feel  confident  that,  ou  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  her  Majesty's  birth — Tuesday 
next — the  citizens  will  he  proud  to  testify  publicly  their  de- 
votion and  gratitude  to  our  beloved  Sovereign,  to  w  hose  wise, 
firm,  and  benevolent  resolve  is  traceable,  it  seems,  the 
triumphant  success  of  the  Bill. — Montrose  Review. 

An  Apology. — At  an  agricultural  dinner  there  was  re- 
cently given  the  toast — "  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  tbe 
protectionists."  It  was  followed  by  the  song — "  A  man's  a 
man  for  a'  that." — I'undi. 

Foreign  Fjiuit. — The  General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany's packet,  James  Watt,  which  has  arrived  at  the  St. 
Katharine's  steam-packet  wharf,  from  Havre,  in  addition  to 
the  usually  large  cargo  of  French  productions  aud  manufac- 
tures, has  brought  the  very  large  number  of  09!)  packages  of 
fresh  fruit,  the  produce  of  France.  The  importation  of  fruit 
having  commenced  thus  largely,  may  be  looked  for  from  the 
present  time  with  certainty  and  regularity  from  the  principal 
orchards  nud  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  and  suburbs  of 
Rouen,  the  usually  extensive  supplies  from  which  luxurious 
place  ou  a  former  season  were  unhappily  despoiled  by  the 
ravages  of  a  terrific  storm,  which  will  not  be  forgotten,  and 
whicli  caused  very  great  and  serious  destruction  to  the  crops 
of  every  description,  at  the  time  when  they  were  fast  arriving 
to  profiise  abundance  and  maturity.  The  same  company's 
vessel  Giraffe,  from  Rotterdam,  has  brought  20  packages  of 
cherries,  the  produce  of  Holland.  Altogether  it  may  rea- 
sonably and  with  justice  be  remarked  that  both  France  and 
Holland  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  with  regard  to 
the  extensive  supplies  of  fruits  of  the  earth,  cattle,  and  pro- 
visions of  the  most  esteemed  descriptions  furnished  to  us  by 
those  countries. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND'S  LOVE  FOR 
THE  LABOURERS. 
(From  the  Times.) 
The  labourer  is  still  the  theme  of  eloquence  at  agricul- 
tural meetings,  where  his  importance  is  energetically  urged, 
■and  his  condition  spoken  of  with  affectionate  interest.  To 
hear  the  speeches  of  protectionists  at  their  dinners,  where 
the  labourer  is  never  omitted  as  a  toast,  and  is  sometimes 
tolerated  as  a  guest,  one  would  imagine  that  the  humble 
'  ultivator  of  the  soil  mu3t  be  better  provided  for  than  the 
members  of  any  other  class  of  industry.  Goodwood  on 
Tuesday  last  Was  the  scene  of  one  of  those  annual  meetings 
which  arc  held  in  many  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  worthy  labourer  his  reward,  in  the  shape  of  ten 
shilling  prizes  far  the  twelvemonth's  stock  of  virtue  he  may 
have  exhibited.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  in  the  chair, 
Supported  by  a  Bishop,  an  Archdeacon,  an  Honourable  and 
Reverend,  and  an  M.P.,  besides  a  number  of  clergy  and 
landoww.Ts  of  the  district ;  while,  to  do  honour  to  the 
humbte  hero  of  the  day,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  the 
Lad-'es  Lennox  were  present  in  a  side  gallery.  There  is 
something  very  beautiful  in  the  idea  of  the  master  sitting 
w.own  \o  the  same  meal  with  his  men,  and  the  presence  of  a 
Pa'.'.txy  of  godliness  i3  highly  appropriate  to  such  a  truly 
Christian  act  as  the  feasting  of  the  employed  by  the  employer 
at  his  own  table.  The  charm,  however,  of  the  proceeding  is 
speedily  dissipated  when  we  find  that  at  such  a  very  early 
stage  of  the  business  as  the  first  toast  after  the  health  of  the 
Royal  family  having  been  drunk,  the  labourers  had  entirely 
'expended  their  allowance  of  beer,  and  were  compelled  to 
'keep  up  their  enthusiasm  as  well  as  they  could  with  empty 
•mugs  to  the  end  of  the  entertainment.  When  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  was  toasted,  the  gentlemen  present  pledged  him 
in  a  bumper;  but  the  labourers  were  forced  to 
'shtffft  and  geniculate  with  nothing  to  drink,  like  the 
"  flippy  peasantry"  that  we  see  ou  the  stage  tossing  off 
•copious  draughts  of  men;  atmosphere  to  the  long  life  of 
Vbeir  Prince.  The  whole  of  the  proceedings,  however,  were 
of  the  same  false,  unsubstantial,  and  dramatic  character  as 
the  phantom  libations  of  the  huniblBr  portion  of  the  guests. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond's  speech  was  crammed  with  clap- 
traps, which  would  have  told  admirably  on  the  audience  at 
*i  minor  theatre,  but  which  could  not  for  a  moment  stand 
the  test  of  sober  criticism.  He  talked  glowingly  of  the  value 
"of  the  "  honest,  meritorious,  and  industrious  labourer,"  and 
added,  that  "  one  man  who  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  wel- 
'fare  of  his  employer  is  worth  a  hundred  of  those  who  only 
worked  for  the  sordid  consideration  of  their  daily  pay." 
There  is  something  absolutely  comical  in  the  idea  of  taunt- 
ing a  poor  wretch  who  gets  perhaps  eight  shillings  a  week 
with  "  the  sordid  consideration  of  his  daily  pay."  Arch- 
deacon Manning  adopted  the  same  truly  comic  conceit,  and 
reiterated  the  noble  chairmau's  sentiment,  that  "  one  man 
who  worked  from  affection  was  worth  a  hundred  who  worked 
merely  for  lucre."  This  high  disdain  for  filthy  dross  ought 
not,  w  e  think,  to  be  exacted  from  labourers  at  eight  shillings 
a-week,  who  certainly,  if  they  are  actuated  by  the  sordid 
love  of  lucre  imputed  to  them  by  their  employers,  have  very 
little  to  gratify  their  avaricious  appetites.  Well  may  the 
working  man  entreat  to  be  saved  from  his  friends,  when 
■those  who  assume  that  character  call  upon  him  to  work 
from  affection,  and  to  show  an  utter  contempt  for  pay. 
Surely  he  already  accepts  the  minimum  of  wages  on 
whicn  it  is  possible  to  exist.  We  have  heard  of  things 
being  so  dear  that  they  are  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
The  toil  of  the  labourer  is  an  article  that  has  hitherto  been 
paid  for  by  a  little  of  both,  but  it  would  seem  that  his  friends 
the  protectionists  would  like  to  obtain  his  services  purely  for 
love,  without  having  to  expend  any  money  at  all.  Simple 
as  the  labourer  is,  we  do  not  think  he  will  be  persuaded  into 
a  belief  that  such  a  proposition  can  be  for  his  benefit.  We 
wonder  if  it  has  ever  occurred  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to 
pay  a  hundred  times  as  much  wages  to  a  man  who  works 
"  with  a  regard  to  his  employer's  interests,"  as  his  Grace 
would  pay  to  a  mere  every-day  labourer  working  for  lucre — 
or,  in  other  words,  toiling  for  his  own  and  his  family's  sup- 
port. Surely  the  employers  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
labour,  such  as  it  is — and  it  surely  is  cheap  enough  at  its 
present  miserable  price — without  grumbling  that  the  article 
is  not  given  in  a  spirit  of  the  purest  disinterestedness.  One 
might  as  well  taunt  a  servant  with  a  love  of  lucre  for  want- 
ing his  wages,  or  a  tradesman  with  sordid  considerations  for 
sending  in  his  bill.  The  agricultural  labourers  cannot  afford 
to  put  money  entirely  out  of  the  question,  though  their  em- 
ployers, by  reducing  wages  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  take 
care  not  to  encourage  sordiduess  too  far,  or,  at  all  events, 
not  to  give  avarice  too  much  to  feed  upon.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  motive  for  giving  what  are  by  courtesy  termed  prizes 
to  the  agricultural  labourers,  is  that  they  may  become  more 
valuable  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  to  their  pretended 
friends.  This  was  avowed  at  the  West  Sussex  Agricultural 
Association,  and  the  purpose  is,  perhaps,  legitimate,  or  even 
laudable ;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  workmen,  in  becoming  more 
valuable  to  their  masters,  must  be  happier  in  themselves. 

We  fear,  however,  that  there  is  too  much  hollowness  in 
the  words  of  encouragement  addressed  to  them,  and  that  the 
premiums  offered  are  too  nominal  and  contemptible  to  have 
much  influence  in  producing  the  desired  effect.  The  distri- 
bution of  a  few  Bibles  and  Prayerbooks,  and  a  few  prizes, 
varying  from  10s.  to  4/.  will  not  compensate  for  a  year's  pri- 
vation, caused  by  a  rate  of  wages  so  miserable  as  to  be  wholly 
inadequate  for  comfort,  and  frequently  insufficient  for  sup- 
port. That  such  is  the  doom  of  the  labourer  almost  every 
day's  experience  affords  some  proof,  and  we  need  go  no  fur- 
ther back  than  our  paper  of  yesterday  for  a  strong  case  in 
point.  Under  the  title  of  The  Poor  Law  in  a  Rural  Dis- 
trict will  be  found  the  report  of  some  proceedings  taken  by 
the  parochial  authorities  to  force  upon  a  married  labourer, 
earning  only  8s.  a-week,  the  maintenance  of  his  mother, 
whom  he  declared  himself  unable  to  support.  The  energy 
with  which  the  overseer  went  to  work  to  prove  the  man  ca- 
pable of  bearing  the  burden,  affords  an  amusing  illustration 
of  the  difference  of  treatment  the  labourer  experiences  as  the 
hero  of  after-dinner  eloquence  at  protectionist  meetings  and 
in  the  board-room  of  his  own  parish,  to  which  he  is  summoned 
•tj  \  I'Jtfefcfc  another  weight  may  be  thrown  upon  him  in  addition  to 

**  — y^trese  he  is  already  struggling  to  bear.   In  the  case  to  which 
L-y'ye  allude  every  inquisitorial  measure  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  labourer  earn- 
.  ' x  in&  fjiyt  shillings  a  week,  and  having  to  keep  a  wife, 
onpit  <no    spare  the  parish   funds  by  taking  also  the 
Buw&ljof  his  mother  wholly  upon  himself.   First  he  was 

yjf^_  _   '  * ''  ta^tfVnpih  having  "  four  pigs  and  six  stocks  of  bees,"  as  if  a 
'  -ntyn  c/uld  keep  his  mother  all  her  life  on  honey  and  pork, 
/tmP/muld  afford  to  expend  these  luxuries  upon  her.  It 
cxV  r4rT  ^MlMl  ont.  however,  that  half  the  bees  were  dead,  and  the 

l*-*     *      yigs  were  still  unpaid  for.    Ho  that  before  his  mother  could 
be  fed  from  these  sources  there  was  a  mortgage  to  be  paid 


off,  and  the  magistrate,  acting,  probably,  on  this  view  of  the 
question,  refused  to  make  the  order  for  which  the  parish 
authorities  had  applied.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  whe- 
ther this  poor  man,  if  he  were  to  enter  the  Duke  of  Rich 
mond's  service,  full  of  affection  for  the  nobleman  who  has 
expressed  so  deep  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  labourer, 
and  who,  actuated  by  this  affection,  would  be  worth  a  hun- 
dred ordinary  labourers — we  wonder,  we  repeat,  if  he  would 
obtain  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond  a  hundred  times,  or  even 
ten  times,  or  twice  the  amount  of  wages  usually  paid.  If 
masters  were  to  be  found  to  appreciate  such  zeal  as  it  de- 
serves, it  is  most  likely  that  the  poor  man  whose  case  we 
have  referred  to,  and  many  others  in  similar  circumstances, 
would  not  have  to  appear  before  boards  of  guardians  to  resist 
orders  for  the  support  of  their  aged  parents.  The  labourer, 
however,  can  be  much  more  cheaply  cared  for  in  an  after 
dinner  speech  than  by  giving  him  a  fair  remuneration  for  his 
services.  "  Civility  costs  nothing;"  but  unfortunately  it  is 
intrinsically  worth  nothing  to  the  party  on  whom  it  is  be- 
stowed. 


DISSOLUTION  OF  OLD  PARTIES. 
(From  the  Times.) 

The  debate — if  debate  so  disorderly  a  scene  deserves  to  be 
called — of  Monday  night,  is  strangely  and  even  gloomily 
ominous  of  that  troublous  pass  which  the  nation  seems  now 
in  careless  haste  to  essay.  A  picture  is  presented  to  us  of  a 
legislature  in  which  nil  things  are  out  of  order,  out  of  place, 
out  of  proportion,  out  of  season,  out  of  keeping,  out  of  all 
political  and  decent  rule.  Ou  one  hand  a  Government, 
which  by  singular  energy  and  address,  though  not  by  its  own 
resources,  is  in  the  very  net  of  sealing  a  great  victory,  falls 
itself  under  the  weight  of  its  spoils,  and  by  the  mysterious 
law  of  the  weapons  it  has  thought  fit  to  employ.  On  the 
other,  an  ancient  rival,  wasting  under  the  wounds  of  repeated 
and  confirmed  defeat,  is  able  at  this  critical  moment  to  avenge 
his  wrong,  and  perhaps  even  to  repair  his  disappointment. 
In  another  part  of  the  scene  an  army  of  mercenaries,  smart- 
ing under  the  breach  of  impossible  engagements,  having  nei- 
ther share  in  the  victory,  nor  hope  of  redress,  seeks  a  last 
consolation  in  the  sweetness  of  revenge.  If  it  is  a  reality  we 
are  beholding,  how  near  akin  is  it  to  falsehood  !  If  it  is  a 
drama,  what  chance  or  caprice  has  had  the  casting  of  the 
parts  ?  The  golden  apple  of  this  conflict  lies  on  the  ground. 
The  victorious  possessor  is  apparently  devoting  himself  to 
another  object,  which  he  seeks  only  that  he  may  fall  in  the 
enterprise,  and  thereby  gain  a  remediable  loss.  The  de- 
serted auxiliaries,  after  long  fighting  for  order,  think  to  find 
their  account  in  a  general  confusion.  This  bout  has  failed 
diem,  so  a  fresh  start  is  their  objeet.  The  representatives 
of  territorial  rights,  and  a  heaven-sent  aristocracy,  think  to 
write  antiquity  again  on  the  carle  blanche  they  will  obtnin, 
by  permitting  an  interval  of  democratic  usurpation.  The 
guardians  of  "property,"  the  protectors  of  land,  are  record- 
ing their  decision  against  a  measure  whose  chief  aim  is  the 
security  of  these  objects. 

There  is  also  in  the  scene  that  mixture  of  fevenshness  and 
listlessness  which  give  us  the  least  security  for  discretion, 
aud  the  greatest  chauce  of  extravagance.  Private  reasons, 
or  rather  private  fancies,  are  uppermost.  The  house  is  with 
difficulty  assembled  for  the  debate  which  professes  so  serious 
an  object,  and  is  actually  pregnant  with  such  weighty  con- 
sequences. False  stimulants  must  be  applied.  Vehemence 
of  attack,  petulance  of  interruption,  reproaches,  remon- 
strances, discursive  allusions,  reckless  predictions,  old 
standing  arrears  of  rankling  grievances,  and  bitter  recol- 
lections, are  the  substitute  for  a  legislative  debate.  Some- 
thing, meanwhile,  either  chastens  the  spirit  or  ties  the  tongue 
of  the  party  that  has  to  endure  this  sharp  warfare.  Could 
one  judge  of  its  tone,  it  expects  its  doom.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  recognize  the  eve  of  great  changes,  not  to  say  great 
convulsions,  when  the  chief  powers  of  the  political  world 
have  so  departed  from  their  wont.  It  is  not  growth,  but 
dissolution,  we  are  beholding.  It  is  a  house  divided  against 
a  house,  and  it  cannot  but  fall.  The  extempore  ringleader 
of  the  disaffected  may  be  set  aside  as  far  as  concerns  his 
power  upon  the  present  question,  but  he  is  effectually 
destroying  that  social  framework  on  which  we  must  rest  our 
hopes  for  the  future.  The  edifice  that  cost  the  labours  of 
patient  years  even  before  its  foundations  were  seen  above 
the  ground,  after  being  first  betrayed  by  its  author,  now 
crumbles  to  pieces  by  blows  from  within,  exchanged  by 
familiar  aud  once  friendly  hands. 

The  attacks  of  enemies  may  be  forgiven,  and  even  for- 
gotten. They  may  be  accounted  for  on  a  theory.  The 
opponent  renounces  his  opinions,  and  thereby  retracts  his 
invectives.  The  bitterest  philippics  are  often  little  more 
than  political  conventionalities,  which  proceed  on  certaiu 
assumptions,  aud  are  forgotten  when  the  assumptions  are 
no  longer  received.  It  is  so  with  the  indiguation  of  friends 
and  allies.  Their  angry  words  are  the  seeds  of  enduring 
hostility.  Their  allusions  are  too  familiar  to  miss  their 
mark,  too  pointed  not  to  sink  deep,  too  envenomed  not  to 
rankle.  The  mutual  recriminations  of  the  divided  host 
will  live  for  years  in  the  disruption  and  annihilation  of  party. 
Our  comfort  for  the  solicitudes  that  must  natdVally  throng 
upon  each  peaceful  mind  at  the  prospect  of  the  coming  con- 
fusion, is  that  really  the  present  distribution  of  parties  has 
lasted  too  long,  if  not  for  moral  truth,  at  least  for  moral 
clearness,  and  for  moral  emphasis.  There  is  no  existing 
section  of  the  political  world  which  is  not  hampered  with 
pledges  and  olliuuces  that  entail  an  irreconcileable  struggle 
with  the  ripening  necessities  of  the  age,  and  with  its  growing 
convictions.  The  work  of  the  next  generation  must  be  done, 
if  by  parties,  at  least  by  new  ones.  At  present  the  signs  of 
decomposition-predominate.  The  House  of  Commons  shows 
rather  the  fusion,  than  the  reconstruction  of  systems.  The 
old  forms  of  opinion  are  passing  away,  but  the  new  organisa- 
tion scarcely  begins  to  appear. 

How  much  change,  again,  must  we  expect  in  the  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  element  before  we  shall  have  a  Go- 
vernment and  a  Parliament  really  able  and  willing  to  address 
themselves  to  the  wants  of  the  times  !  For  example,  is  there 
the  least  prospect,  with  our  present  Ministers  and  present 
legislators,  of  that  great  subject,  the  religious,  moral,  and 
sauatory  condition  of  our  towns  being  fairly  taken  in  hand? 
What  statesman  have  we  who  so  much  as  dreams  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  sound  and  comprehensive  municipal  system? 
Who  is  there  that  we  can  trust  with  the  simplification  of  our 
laws,  the  reform  of  our  courts,  aud  the  protection  of  our 
charities  and  other  foundations  ?  Who  has  heart,  or  nerve, 
or  sinew,  to  grapple  with  the  Irish  landlord?  Who  has  the 
skill  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  establish  their 
claims,  so  as  to  steer  clear  of  a  decayed  and  abusive  anti- 
quity, on  the  one  hand,  aud  the  iron  invention  of  political 
economy,  on  the  other  1  The  great  problems  of  this  age  are 
everywhere  discussed,  and  receive  every  other  thau  a  Parlia- 


mentary solution.  The  present  legislature  cannot  even 
master  the  business  actually  brought  before  it.  Perplexing, 
painful,  aud  disastrous,  therefore,  as  may  be  the  approaching 
passage  of  our  public  destiny,— even  though  we  have  to  pass 
through  the  fiery  furnace  of  social  reconstruction,— -even 
though  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Conservative  and 
Radical,  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  country  and  town, 
may  pass  away,  aud  become  as  mere  matters  of  history  as 
the  white  and  red  rose,  the  Guelph  and  the  Ghibbelline,  we 
still  trust  that  the  good  sense  and  good  heart  of  this  nation 
will,  under  Providence,  raise  out  of  this  chaos  a  legislature 
and  a  Government  better  able  to  apprehend  and  to  grasp  the 
real  wants  of  the  people,  under  no  slavish  thraldom  to  parties 
or  classes,  and  not  driven  to  the  continual  alternatives  ol 
disloyalty  to  the  commonwealth,  or  treason  to  their  partisans. 


THE  ONLY  PLAN  FOR  A  FINAL  SETTLE- 
MENT OF  THE  SUGAR  DUTIES. 

(From  the  Economist.) 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
sugar  duties  can  no  longer  be  postponed.  The  removnl  of 
protection  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  at  home  renders  the 
maintenance  of  that  principle  in  favour  of  the  planter,  in 
the  colonies,  no  longer  possible.  Every  argument  which 
has  been  so  successfully  employed  to  show  that  protection 
has  been  a  delusion — a  false  and  deceptive  prop — at  home, 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  colonies.  We  are  bound,  how- 
ever, to  admit,  that  in  some  respects  an  important  difference 
1)00  existed  between  the  owner  of  the  soil  at  home  and  the 
planter  in  the  colonies.  It  is  true  that  protection  has  been 
claimed  for  the  farmer,  at  home,  on  the  assumed  existence  of 
special  burthens  imposed  upon  him  by  the  state,  for  the 
public  good,  but  the  existence  of  which,  so  far,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  discover.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  been 
exempted  from  the  charge  of  every  assessed  tax,  which 
would  otherwise  have  borne  upon  him  in  his  capacity  as  a 
farmer,  even  down  to  that  upon  a  shepherd's  dog.  If  any 
doubt  could  have  existed  of  the  utter  absence  of  any  claim 
on  this  score,  on  the  part  of  the  home  farmer,  before  the 
recent  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Mouteagle's  report  of  that  inquiry  must  have  effectually  dis- 
pelled such  doubt,  and  have  proved  to  any  candid  inquirer, 
that,  instead  of  special  public  burthens,  the  home  agricul- 
turist enjoys  many  special  exemptions  from  taxation.  But 
such,  we  are  free  to  udmit,  is  not  the  case,  with  the  colonial 
planter.  We  readily  admit  that  restrictions  have  been,  and 
still  are,  imposed  upon  him,  of  which  he  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain, and  from  which  he  has  a  right  to  demand  relief.  At 
the  same  time,  nothing  will  be  more  evident  than  the  fact, 
that  these  restrictions  or  disabilities  to  which  the  planter 
may  be  thus  exposed,  can  form  no  compensation  to  the  con- 
sumers at  home  for  the  extra  price  which  they  are  obliged 
to  pay  for  their  sugar. 

Admitting,  however,  as  we  do,  the  existence  of  restric- 
tions and  impositions,  to  which  the  colonial  planter  is 
exposed,  we  propose  now  to  examine  what  they  are,  as 
alleged  by  the  West  Indians  themselves,  and  in  what  way 
relief  should  be  given.  The  grievances  of  the  West  In- 
dians may  be  thus  stated.  First,  they  aver  that  the 
effect  of  emancipation  has  been  to  withdraw  a  large  portion 
of  labour  from  sugar  cultivation,  and  materially  to  raise 
the  rate  of  wages,  as  compared  with  that  paid  by  other  sugar- 
producing  countries  ;  and  that  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
immigration  have  precluded  them  from  obtaining  such  addi- 
tional supplies  of  free  labourers  as  would  have  enabled  them 
to  cultivate  their  estates  with  profit.  Secondly,  they  com- 
plain that  they  are  restricted  as  to  the  sources  from  which 
they  can  supply  themselves  with  those  articles  which  they 
require  to  import  for  the  consumption  of  the  islands. 
Thirdly,  they  complain  that  there  are  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  sale  and  use  of  their  produce.  And,  fourthly,  they 
complain  that  a  portion  of  their  produce  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
practically  prohibited  from  consumption  at  home,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  differential  duty  to  which  it  is  subjected, 
in  order  to  protect  the  manufacture  of  British  spirits.  With 
respect  to  the  whole  of  these  complaints,  we  freely  admit 
there  is  some  foundation,  and  that  the  West  Indians  have  a 
right  to  seek  the  same  advantages  from  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade,  by  the  removal  of  those  restrictions,  as  we  have 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  their  produce  into  the 
home  market.  This  is  a  right  which  we  have  never  denied, 
but.  for  which,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  often,  on  principle, 
contended.  But  the  great  error  hitherto  made  by  West  In- 
dians has  been,  an  inference,  that  restrictions  imposed  upon 
their  trade,  were  to  be  regarded  by  the  consumer  at  home  as 
a  compensation  for  the  high  differential  duties  imposed  in 
favour  of  their  sugar  in  this  market.  They  may  all  be  just 
grounds  of  complaint  against  our  colonial  policy,  but  cer- 
tainly they  are  no  satisfaction  to  the  home  community  for 
the  high  price  of  sugar  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  show  in  what  way  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  imports  into  the  colonies,  or  restrictions  imposed 
uponthe  sale  oflheir  produce,  orahigh  duty  upon  Westlndiaii 
rum,  could  be  regarded  as  any  compensation  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  community  at  home,  for  the  high  price  of  sugar  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  for  so  many  years.  Moreover,  the 
community  have  had  more  reason  to  complain  against  the 
course  pursued  by  the  West  Indians,  inasmuch  as  no  great 
efforts  have  ever  been  used  to  obtain  direct  redress  of  these 
grievances,  with  some  exceptions  in  regard  to  immigration, 
while  every  effort  has  been  used  to  maintain  protective 
duties  against  the  home  consumer.  On  the  part  of  the  home 
consumer,  too,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have  to  regard  the 
sum  given  for  emancipation  as  a  large  payment.  It  may  be 
denied  by  the  West  Indians  that  it  amounted  to  full  compen- 
sation. But  whether  or  not  is  not  now  a  practical  question 
to  be  settled  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  very  much  of  the  West 
Indian  property  has  changed  hands  since  that  time,  and  has 
been  either  inherited  or  purchased,  subject  to  the  existing 
state  of  circumstances.  Moreover,  the  extra  price  already 
paid  by  the  country  for  colonial  sugar  since  the  termination 
of  the  apprenticeship  cannot  amount  to  a  smaller  sum  than 
the  twenty  millions  paid  as  a  direct  compensation.  For  the 
five  years  ending  in  1844,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  pamphlet 
entitled,  "  The  Ministry  and  the  Sugar  Duties,"  calculated 
that  additional  sum  at  sixteen  millions  sterility  ;  or  at  the 
rate  of  3,200,000/.  per  annum  ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  two 
years  which  have  since  passed,  we  make  a  total  sum  of  more 
than  twenty-two  millions  sterling,  as  paid  by  the  country,  in 
addition  to  the  original  sum  of  twenty  millions  for  compen- 
sation. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  sugar  colonies 
have  cost  the  country,  in  direct  payment,  and  in  the  shape  <>f 
a  higher  cost  of  sugar,  more  than  forty-two  millions  ster- 
ling, during  the  last  10  or  12  years.  The  time  has,  however, 
arrived,  when  this  additional  expenditure  to  the  country  must 
shortly  cease,  and  when  all  restrictions  or  disabilities,  as  f»v 
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as  they  are  imposed  by  the  legislature,  on  the  colonies,  must 
cense  also.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  offer  some  observa- 
tions on  these  alleged  grievances. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  immigration  to  free  labourers. 
We  confess  that  we  can  see  no  good  defence  for  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  Government  have  regarded  the  subject  of  im- 
migration iuto  our  sugar  colonies,  from  the  time  when  the 
entire  abolition  of  slavery  took  place.  The  reasons  which 
were  so  commonly  given,  viz.,  that  of  the  fear  that  im- 
migration might  relapse  into  a  revival  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  that  specific  contracts  for  labour  might  as- 
sume the  character  of  slavery,  appear  to  us  to  be 
wholly  unworthy  of  a  great  country,  having  an  executive 
sufficiently  powerful  to  enforce  the  observance  of  its  laws 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  empire.  Whether  the  immigra- 
tion of  labourers  from  the  East  Indies  and  from  Africa 
would  be  an  economical  application  of  capital,  is  altogether 
another  question,  with  respect  to  which  we  would  probably 
differ  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  West  Indians  themselves. 
But  we  cannot  deny  the  political  and  civil  right  whicli  the 
West  Indians  have  to  employ  capital  iu  the  importation  of 
tree  labour,  as  much  as  the  land  companies  of  Canada  or 
Australia,  always  of  course  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
as  are  considered  in  the  latter  cases  needful  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  immigrants,  and  any  other  which  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances attendant  on  African  immigration  may  render 
necessary.  As  a  rigid  we  have  not  an  objection  to  urge 
against  it.  As  an  economical  application  of  capital,  we  feel 
that  the  safest  course  is  to  leave  those  on  whom  the  respon- 
sibility rests,  to  decide  that  point.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
West  Indian  proprietors  would  continue  to  lay  out  their  own 
capital,  or  burthen  their  estates  with  the  payment  of  taxes  to 
satisfy  the  interest  of  a  loan,  for  the  purposes  of  immigration, 
if  found  to  be  unprofitable,  aud,  especially,  considering  the 
legal  obligations  which  they  take  upon  themselves  to  send 
their  immigrants  back  at  the  end  of  five  years.  As  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  in  the  mother  country,  we  may  safely  rely 
upon  the  owners  of  West  India  estates,  and  upon  the  colo- 
nial assemblies  not  committing  themselves  to  nny  very  in- 
jurious extent  by  such  an  outlay,  if  it  proved  by  experience 
a  less  profitable  means  of  applying  capital  than  others  open 
to  them.  For  ourown  parts,  nothing  can  persuade  us,  while 
yet  there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  by  the  application  of  capital, 
to  economise  and  render  productive  the  existing  amount  of 
labour  in  the  colonies,  that  it  can  prove  n  very  desirable 
means  of  investment  to  import  Hill  Coolies  from  India  at 
the  enormous  cost  which  is  required.  But  that,  we  repeat, 
appears  to  us  a  proper  question  for  the  West  Indians  them- 
selves to  entertain,  but  no  ground  for  our  denying  them  the 
full  right,  if  their  interests  dictate  the  course. 

On  the  ground  of  humanity,  we  contend  that  all  the  argu- 
ment is  in  favour  of  immigration,  and  especially  from  Africa; 
and  we  only  wish  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that  econo- 
mically it  is  desirable  to  as  large  an  extent  as  immigrants 
could  be  obtained.  There  can  be  no  question  that  every 
negro  removed  from  Africa  to  the  British  West  Indies,  really 
changes  the  condition  of  the  most  abject  and  degraded  slavery 
for  the  benefits  of  a  comparatively  highly  civilised  life.  In 
the  case  of  the  free  immigrant  too,  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage,  against  which  our  feelings  have  been  so  justly  ex- 
cited, are  entirely  removed.  The  removal  of  Africans  to  the 
British  West  Indies,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  process  of 
emancipation  from  the  most  degraded  and  brutal  condition 
in  which  the  human  race  can  be  found,  to  one  of  great  moral 
and  physical  advantages ;  from  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of 
brutal  slave-masters  in  Africa,  to  the  protection  and  se 
curity  of  the  most  advanced  and  enlightened  government. 
We  kuow  that  there  are  those,  who  see  a  great  danger 
of  promoting  internal  wars  in  Africa  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  procuring  slaves  to  carry  to  the  coast,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  A  demand  it  is  said 
on  the  coast  will  promote  cruelty  in  the  interior  in  order 
to  supply  it.  This  no  doubt  is  so  in  the  case  of  slavers  who 
give  high  prices  for  slaves.  But  with  respect  to  the  free  im- 
migrants, who  are  not  purchased,  for  whom  no  money  is 
given,  excepting  in  the  shape  of  a  free  passage,  and  of  which 
no  part  would  go  to  enrich  the  Africa  slave-dealer,  this  can 
not  be  urged  as  an  objection.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
abundant  free  labour  becomes  in  our  colonies  the  less  will 
he  the  temptation  or  the  ability  of  slave-owning  states  to  pay 
the  price  for  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  leads  to  the 
internal  African  slave  trade.  While,  therefore,  we  may 
doubt  the  prudence  of  a  large  investment  of  capital,  in  the 
introduction  of  immigrations  into  the  West  Indies,  at  a 
great  cost,  and  with  onerous  future  obligations,  we  cannot 
deny  to  the  West  Indans  the  tight  so  to  employ  their  capital 
under  proper  regulations  if  they  think  fit.  To  prevent  abuse 
which  might  arise  therefrom,  the  executive  is  bound  to  rely 
on  its  own  powers. 

Secondly, — the  West  Indians  complain  that  they  are  re- 
stricted in  the  sources  from  which  they  can  supply  their 
wants,  or,  at  least,  that  the  imposition  of  duties  on  commo- 
dities, the  produce  of  other  countries,  from  which  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  our  other  colonies  are  exempted,  raises 
the  price  to  their  disadvantage.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in 
principle,  this  protection  to  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
England  and  the  North  American  colonies,  against  the  West 
Indian  consumer,  i3  an  evil  of  which  he  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain, ami  which  ought  to  be  removed.  Till  a  very  recent 
period,  the  prohibitions  and  protective  duties  imposed  upon 
foreign  commodities  were  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  West 
Indies;  a  great  step  was,  however,  taken  in  1842,  to  abolish 
the  prohibitions,  and  to  modify  the  protective  duties.  In  that 
year  the  Act  !ilh  and  6th  Victoria,  c.  49,  repealed  the  former 
duties,  and  established  a  new  and  modified  tariff ;  but  which 
is  still  open  to  the  objection  that  considerable  duties  are  im- 
posed on  goods  from  foreign  countries,  while  our  own  are 
admitted  free.  On  foreign  wheat  flour  we  impose  an 
import  duty  of  2s.  per  barrel ;  on  foreign-taken  fish  2s. 
per  cwt. ;  on  foreign  salted  or  cured  meat  3s.  the  cwt. ;  on 
foreign  butter  8s.  the  cwt.  ;  on  foreign  spirits  and  cordials 
Is.  per  gallon  ;  on  glass  and  silk  goods  of  foreign  manufac 
ture,  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  on  cotton,  linen,  woollen, 
leather,  and  paper  manufactures,  hardware,  soap,  and  candles, 
from  foreign  countries  we  impose  a  duty  of  seven  per  cent. ;  and 
on  allforeign  goods  not  enumerated  aduty  of  four  per  cent. ; — 
from  all  of  which  British  products  and  those  of  our  other 
colonies  are  free.  It  is  quite  clear  that  when  we  call  upon 
the  West  Indies  to  relinquish  protection  in  the  home  market, 
we  must  also  be  prepared  to  relinquish  it  in  their  market. 

I)o  not  let  us  be  misunderstood.  The  duties  which  we 
have  quoted  are  not  the  Island  duties  raised  by  the  colonies 
for  the  local  revenue,  but  are  imposed  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. It  may  be  urged,  and  no  doubt  with  great  truth, 
that  these  duties  in  most  instances  are  nominal  and  inopera- 
tive. With  respect  to  most  articles  of  British  manufacture, 
the  protective  duties  in  the  colonies  are  no  more  operative 
than  they  are  at  Lome ;  nor  would  their  removal  make  any 


difference  to  the  cost  of  those  goods,  because  there  is  no 
other  market  where  they  can  be  bought  so  cheap.  But.  if  so, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  even  an  imaginary  grievance 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  among  our  laws.  Dut  though 
this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  British  manufactures  gene- 
rally, it  is  not  so  with  respect  to  Hour,  fish,  meat,  butter, 
cheese,  and  probably  tome  kinds  of  glass  and  silk  goods, 
With  respect  to  provisions  these  duties  clearly  raise  the  ni  ice, 
and  are  a  ground  of  just  complaint.  These  protective  duties 
are,  therefore,  either  useless,  if  inoperative,  or  unjust  to  the 
West  Indies  if  operative,  and  in  either  case  should  be  re- 
pealed. They  cannot  he  retained  a  day  longer  thau  the 
equalisation  of  the  sugar  duties  is  provided  for. 

Thirdly,  the  West  Indians  complain  that  they  have  been 
subjected  to  restrictions  on  the  manufacture,  and  still  are  In 
the  uses  to  which  their  produce  can  be  applied.  The  restric- 
tion which  so  long  existed  against  the  produce  of  the  colo- 
nies being  shipped  to  other  countries,  cannot  be  said  ever  to 
have  led  to  any  real  disadvantage,  as  England  has  always 
been  the  best  market.  The  practical  prohibition  against 
refining  sugar  in  the  colonies  has  already  been  removed, 
but  still  the  restriction  against  the  use  of  sugar  and  molasses 
in  distilleries  at  home  continues.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  this  restriction  is  any  real  disadvantage  or  not ; 
nevertheless,  its  maintenance  is  impossible  on  the  principles 
by  which  we  now  wisely  seek  to  govern  the  material  inte- 
rests of  the  country.  If  not  advantageous,  it  would  not  be 
done,  and  if  more  profitable*  to  the  importer  than  the  present 
uses  to  which  his  produce  is  put,  it  ought  to  be  left  open  to 
him.  The  true  interests  of  the  country  can  only  be  con- 
sulted by  the  most  economical  use  of  every  product  which  it 
possesses,  and  which  perfect  freedom  alone  can  determine. 

Fourthly,  the  West  Indians  complain  that,  iu  bringing 
their  rum  into  the  British  market,  they  are  subjected  to  a 
duty,  which  acts  to  a  great  extent  as  a  practical  prohibition, 
in  order  to  protect  the  home  distiller.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
true,  and  cannot  be  justified.  The  duty  charged  on  colonial 
rum  is  9s.  4d.  the  gallon,  while  on  British  spirits  in  England 
it  is  7s.  10d.,  in  Scotland  3s.  8d.,  and  in  Ireland  2s.  Sd.  the 
gallon.  The  effect  of  the  high  duty  on  rum  has  been  to 
banish  its  use  altogether  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  or 
nearly  so,  and  materially  to  reduce  the  whole  consumption 
of  the  country.  In  1802,  the  consumption  of  rum  was  fifty 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  1844,  while  in  the  latter  year  the 
consumption  of  British  spirits  was  100  per  cent,  more  than 
in  1802.  The  following  table  shows  the  comparison  of  rum 
and  British  spirits  taken  for  consumption  at  the  two  periods 
in  question,  with  the  duties  chargeable  thereon  : 
Bom  taken  for  Home  Consumption 


called  the  Indian  ass;  by  others  the  rhinoceros;  and  all 
these  presumptuous  men  have  flatly  denied  my  right  to  the 
graceful  form  made  familiar  by  the  Iloyal  Arms  to  every  true- 
born  Briton.  But,  sir,  patience  has  its  limits.  Trodden 
worms  will  turn ;  and— it  will  be  found— outraged  unicorns 
will  gore. 

"  Nevertheless,  for  myself,  I  could  still  endure  the  con- 
tempt and  slander  of  the  world  with  perfect  indifference. 
Yes,  sir :  I  could  hear  my  companion,  the  British  J.ion, 
praised  for  his  courage,  his  magnanimity,  and  every  other 
after-dinner  virtue  (though  between  ourselves  I  have  known 
him  guilty  of  certain  rogueries  and  fooleries  more  worthy  of 
the  British  fox  and  the  British  goose  ;  only  lions,  by  virtue 
of  their  claws,  are  privileged  as  occasional  knaves  and  sim- 
pletons)—I  say,  I  could,  unmoved,  listen  to  his  praises- 
unmoved  as  one  opera-si  ngcr  hears  the  applauding  fame  of 
another  (my  frequent  position  over  the  proscenium  has  fa- 
miliarised me  with  all  play-house  virtues),  were  I  alone 
concerned.    Bui,  sir,  consider;  if  I  am  called  a  fabolfms 
beast,  a  fictitious  nonentity,  a  thing  that  never  had  a  place 
in  the  ark,  what  a  rebellious  insult  is  thereby  cast  upon  the 
Boyal  Escutcheon!  The  I-ion  is  a  terrible  venty  says  the 
world,  and  with  his  truthful  strength,  lus  awful  looks, 
supports  and  watches  the  iioyal  Shield;  hut  the  Unicornis 
nondescript  nincompoop:  a  fib  upon  four  legs:  at  the 
very  best  a  homed  Ham  ?    Now,  I  ask  it,  is  not  this  opinion 
treasonous  ?    Does  it  not  make  the  Hoyal  Arms  lopsided  . 
On  the  right  they  are  supported  by  leonine  power;  on  the 
left  by  a  worse  than  nothing— by  a  fiction !    Now,  sir,  will 
you  urge  Lord  George  Bentinck  to  move  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  the  British  Uni- 
com ?    I  suggestLord  George,  because  as  I  am  more  than 
half  equine,  the  inquirv  could  be  best  carried  out  by  bis 
stable  mind.   Did  I  really  feel  myself  the  ass  that  some  na- 
turalists have  written  me  down,  I  could  name  other  honour- 
able members  of  the  honourable  house  as  being  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  investigation. 

"And  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Punch,  do  think  of  me.  Let 
menotsuffer  for  mv  long  endurance.  Eolks  must  tire  of 
the  roar  of  the  British  Lion;  therefore,  do  now  and  then  say 
something  about  the  honour  of  the  British  Unicorn.  1-  or  1 
put  it  to  you,  whether  it  is  not  too  had  thiit  I  should  hear 
half  the  weight  of  the  Royal  Shield,  and  the  Lion  monopolise 
all  the  glory  ?  Besides,  the  British  Lion,  for  a  time,  at 
least, has  had  his  day;  therefore,  do  justice  to  his  long- 
silent  and  long  suffering  companion. 

"The British  U.nicobx. 


Year  1802* 

Dutv. 

Year  1844.+ 

Dutv. 

g.  d. 

s.  d. 

2,204,897    . . 

9  0}.. 

2,143.805  . 

9  4 

468.16.3    . . 

42,092  . 

5  6i 

12,635  . 

United  Kingdom  3,310,065 

Spirits.* 

2,9)8,592 

British 

1802. 

Dutv. 

1844. 

Dutv. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

5  4.. 

8,234,410  . 

.    7  10 

1,160,000  .. 

3  10 

5,922.950  . 

.    3  8 

4,715,100  .. 

2  10  .. 

6,451,140  . 

.    2  8 

9,339,509 

20,608.500 

The  present  price  of  proof  rum  being  2s.  Id.  per  gallon,  the  dif- 
ference of  duty  amounts  iu 

England,  Is  fid  per  gallon  is  72  percent,  ad  valorem. 
Scotland,  5s  8d      —       is  272  — 
Ireland,    8s  8d      —       is  320  — 
*  .Porter's  Progress  of  Nations.   Vol.  III.,  p.  56. 
+  Porter's  Tables.    Section  A.,  part  XIV. 
t  Parliamentary  Paper,  8th  May,  1845. — "  Spirits" — Sessional 
Number,  296. 

It  is  impossible  on  Free  Trade  principles  to  defend  any 
differential  duty  against  the  rum  of  the  West  Indies.  But 
the  West  Indies  must,  on  the  same  principle,  be  prepared 
for  the  admission  of  foreign  rum,  brandy,  aud  other  spirits 
at  the  same  rate  of  duty. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  these  are  the  whole 
of  the  grievances  of  the  West  Indians,  and  which,  we  are 
perfectly  free  to  admit,  require,  upon  every  principle  of  fair- 
ness, to  be  redressed  ;  and  which  may  be  easily  done,  with 
great  advantage  to  the  revenue  and  to  all  parties  concerned. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  Hume  has  given  notice  of 
a  motion  which  will  bring  all  those  questions  under  discus- 
sion, and  we  trust  they  will  before  long  be  all  disposed  of  in 
a  general  scheme  for  the  entire  equalisation  of  the  sugar 
duties.  No  other  settlement  of  this  question  is  now  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  best  interests  of  all  parties  will  be  consulted, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  revenue,  by  that  settlement  being  made 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  We  may  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  working  out  the  probable  effects  upon  the  reve- 
nue of  such  a  comprehensive  scheme,  involving  the  entire 
removal  of  all  these  restrictions  and  the  equalisation  of  the 
sugar  duties,  by  the  time  the  Corn  Bill  is  finally  operative  in 
18 1'.i.  To  conclude,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  many  of  the 
parties  most  influeutially  and  extensively  interested  in  West 
Indian  property  have  expressed  their  entire  concurrence  iu 
such  a  settlement  of  the  question,  whicli  appears  to  us  in 
every  way  fair  and  just ;  and  we  therefore  have  great  plea 
sure  in  congratulating  the  country  upon  the  probability  of 
an  early  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  important  ques- 
tion ;  the  constant  and  necessary  changes  in  respect  to 
whicli,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  done  more  to  unsettle 
commerce  and  puzzle  merchants  than  all  other  causes  put 
together. 


THE  BRITISH  UNICORN. 

(From  Punch.) 

Mb.  Punch. — "  You  have  made  my  companion,  the  Bri- 
tish Lion,  very  popular;  can  you  do  nothing  for  me  ?  Un- 
derstand, I  shall  be  well  content  with  half  the  notoriety  you 
have  bestowed  upon  my  leonine  friend  ;  for,  certainly,  since 
you  have  signalised  him  by  your  notice — since  you  have 
drawn  him  from  the  obscurity  of  the  National  Arms,  and 
discussed  the  length  of  his  mane  and  tail,  the  sharpness  of 
his  teeth  and  claws,  and  the  various  modulations  of  his  roar 
— the  poor  beast  has  been  worked  and  belaboured  more  than 
any  costermonger's  donkey.  'Twill  not  surprise  me,  soon, 
to  see  the  British  Lion  advertised  as  peculiarly  fitted  for 
'  the  most  timid  lady.'  Certainly,  timid  gentlemen,  who 
might  pass  for  ladies,  have  of  late  ridden  him  hard  enough. 
I  much  question  whether  the  Culling  Smiths,  the  Sibthorpes, 
and  the  Plumptres,  are  not — for  their  sharp  taskwork  inflicted 
on  the  British  Lion  —  obnoxious  to  an  information  for 
cruelty  to  animals.    However,  to  my  own  case. 

"lama  modest  brute ;  so  modest,  that  I  have  suffered  all 
sorts  of  scholars  and  philosophers — men  who  take  the  uni- 
verse to  bits  and  put  it  together  again,  like  a  child's  puzzle 
— to  question  even  my  existence.   By  some  I  Lave  been 


Potato  Chop  in  Devon. — Last  year,  through  the  month 
of  June,  it  was  observed  that  the  potato  crops  in  my  locality 
had  never  previously  been  seen  in  a  more  healthy,  vigorous, 
and  evenly  state  of  growth.  The  tubers,  too,  of  the  early 
kinds,  in  the  month  of  July,  were  not  only  numerous,  hut 
large ;  any  quantity  could  be  purchased  at  fourpence  per 
score  pounds.  But  this  spring  they  have  been  selling  as 
high  as  twenty  pence  per  score  pounds.  It  is  now  the  last 
week  iu  May,  and  the  early  crops  of  potatoes  are  equal  in 
strength  and  evenness  witli  what  they  were  a  month  later 
last  year,  and  the  tubers  are  equally  fine  and  numerous, 
more  particularly  all  the  autumn  planted  varieties ;  those 
which  were  protected  through  bad  weather  witli  dry  dust, 
fern,  and  other  refuse,  have  actually  now  about  finished  their 
growth — the  foliage  is  cupping  up  as  if  ripening ;  other  crops 
also  appear  in  most  luxuriaut  health,  when  viewed  at  a  dn- 
tance ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  the  detestable  enemy  has 
again  made  its  appearance,  in  its  too  generally-known  forms  of 
rustiuess,  black  spotted  inkey  blotchings  on  the  foliage,  can- 
kery,  gangrenous,  sore-looking  spots  on  the  stems  or  stalks 
and  ribs  of  the  foliage.  Whether  the  cold  rains  which  we  ha>'c 
had— the  remarkably  cold  north  winds  we  have  experienced 
for  the  most  part  of  the  first  twenty  days  of  this  mouth — 
have  in  any  way  accelerated  the  disease  or  not  I  cannot  say; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  again  observe  its  appearance  even  on  some 
of  the  young  tubers.  We  cut  and  pick  oil'  all  the  diseased 
stalks  and  leaves  as  we  discover  them,  and  burn  them,  ■ 
although,  by  this  means  I  do  not  expect  wholly  to  stay  or 
prevent  its  ravages  ;  but  the  trouble  is  little,  and  it  puts  out 
of  sight  an  eye-sore.  I  never  had  crops  so  prosperous  in 
appearance,  when  viewed  at  a  distance ;  and  this  has  led 
many  to  suppose  that  all  was  right.  It  would,  however,  be 
strange  indeed  were  not  some  of  us  to  produce  good  crops 
aud  clear  from  disease  this  season;  for  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  that  many  have  heeu  careful  in  the  preservation, 
selection,  aud  planting  of  this  year's  crop,  and  the  after- 
management  will,  no  doubt,  be  performed  with  more  than 
usual  care,  aud  this  useful  vegetable  may  yet  possibly  be 
an  average  crop.  I  am  happy  to  say,  too,  that  at  present  we 
have  here  some  pieces  of  potatoes  in  whicli  no  disease  has 
heeu  observed ;  still  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the  future. — Corre- 
spondent of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Destitution  in  the  Shetland  Islands. — From  a 
communication,  dated  Lerwick,  25th  May,  in  the  John 
O'Groat  Journal  of  Friday  last,  it  appears  that  famine  is 
spreading  rapidly  among  the  Shetlanders.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  public  sympathy  will  be  extended  towards  the 
sufl'erers  without  loss  of  time.  The  following  is  part  of  the 
communication  alluded  to : — "  Want  and  misery  are  now 
written  on  many  a  face,  where,  till  now,  such  had  not  been 
seen,  and,  if  not  promptly  relieved  in  some  way  or  other, 
there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that,  during  the  summer,  and 
before  the  crops  can  come  on  so  far  as  to  be  made  available, 
even  in  a  half-ripe  state,  for  the  pressing  wants  of  the  popu- 
lation, cases  of  death,  from  actual  starvation,  will  be  neither 
few  nor  rare.  During  the  years  1837-38J39 — well  named 
the  '  bad  years' — the  want  of  food  through  these  islands  was 
not  greater  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  At  this  moment 
individuals  are  known  to  the  writer  of  this,  who  have  not 
tasted  bread  for  a  whole  week,  and  others  who  have  neither 
tasted  bread  nor  meal  in  any  shape  for  periods  varying  from 
ten  to  fifteen  days,  jwho,  when  they  had  scraped  together  the 
sum  necessary,  had  to  take  their  bags  under  their  arms,  and 
to  travel  distances  of  from  six  to  eighteen  miles — Zetland 
miles,  too — before  they  could  procure  the  small  quantity  of 
meal  which  they  were  able  to  purchase,  aud  that,  too,  at  a 
most  exorbitant  price.  The  breakfast  of  shell-fish  has  to  be 
gathered  iu  the  morning,  at  the  sea-side,  among  the  rocks, 
before  the  cravings  of  hunger  can  be  satisfied ;  then  the  next 
meal,  consisting  of  fish,  w  ith,  perhaps,  a  few  potatoes ;  and 
if  they  have  a  little  meal,  fish,  and  bread,  or  else  fish  and 
potatoes  again,  before  going  to  bed,  comprises  all  that  they 
can  afford,  fish  and  potatoes  being  the  chief,  almost  the  only 
articles  of  diet,  aud  bread  being  used  more  like  a  luxury  than 
as  the  staple  article  [of  food.  These  are  not  cases  of  rare 
occurrence." 

Accounts  from  Leeuwarden,  in  Holland,  state  that  the 
pota'oes  in  that  district  appear  to  be  infected  with  the  came 
disease  as  last  year. 
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NEW  NEWSPAPER,  PRICE  THREEPENCE. 
rpHE    PUBLIC    are    respectfully    informod  that 
J-     arrangements  are  in  proffress  for  the  Establishment  of  a 
NEW  PAPElt,  Price  THREEPENCE,  to  be  culled, 

THE    NEW  ERA. 

Particulars  will  be  given  in  future  Advertisements. 
To  be  published  by  J.  Gadsbv,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street, 
London. 


] FREEHOLDERS  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  Man- 
chester.—shareholders  m  this  Society  wishing  to  transfer  their 
Shnros  are  requested  to  anplv  to  Sir.  Senior,  League  Otfioe,  NewaLl's- 
buildings,  Manchester. 


A  few  copies  of  No.  90  of  the  Axti-Bhead-Tax  Cir- 
cular, and  of  Nos. 

68,  75,  81,  83,  81,  97,  99,  108,  109,  Ho,  111,  112,  117, 
119,  122, 

of"  The  League," are  particularly  wanted.  A  liberal  price 
•will  be  paid  for  them  on  their  being  forwarded  to  Mr.  Whit- 
tome,  67,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  June  10,  1846. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  mads  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 

As  the  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  require  tha  t 
the  Christian  Name  of  the  patty  to  whom  Post 
Office  Orders  are  sent  should  be  given  in  full,  sub- 
scribers are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  their 
Orders  irt  future  for  George  Wilson,  League 
Offices,  Manchester,  or  Abraham  Walter  Paulton, 
67,  Fleet- street,  London. 

£.   s.  d. 

"Wells,  Cooke,  and  Potter,  12,  Mosley-st.,  Manchester  M  o  o 
•Sale ami  Worthington, Fomitain-strnet  do   ..  50  0  n 

The  Deeply  Vale  Printing  Company  do   . .  40  0  (> 

•Keifjhley,  J'.J  and  Brothers,  High-street  do    ..  20   0  0 

*I,ushiugtun,  C,  Palace  Gardens,  Bayswater,  London  10    0  0 

•Shaw,  Thomas,  Rochdale    ..  10  0  0 

Balance  of  Subscriptions  from  Forfar,  per  Wm.  Stur- 

roek        ..    4  15  6 

•Carrick,  John,  obinn dealer,  Carlisle  ....  ..100 

•Forster.. Joseph,  Caldersgate     do    ..100 

•Wood.  Brothers,  High-street,  Park,  Sheffield  ..100 
•lMdiluek.  Henry.  Hanle\\  Staffordshire  ..100 
•Denhy,  Wm.,  Shipley,  Yorkshire    ..    10  0 

f  *Thornher,  Thomas  .... 

I  Sarjar.  Hartley   

I  *Knp,land,T.  S.   

Colne.     -j  *Shaw  and  Phillips  .... 

I  Thompson,  Robert  .... 

j  *Hoyle,  Joseph  .... 

t_*Dean,  Henry,  jun.  .... 

(""Iligson  and  Litllev.'ood 
♦Hunt,  Henrv,  Park  Mills 
Sutton.  Wm.,  Hall-street 
Smith,  Jabez.  Waterloo-road 
Stockport.     Sefton,  Henry  W., John-street 

-{  Horrocks.  Nathan.  Navigation-street 
Bedfern,  Wm.,  Spring  Gardens 
T.il)I>,  Mrs.,  Little  Undorbank 
I  Barrow,  John,  do 
[Sanderson,  John.  John-street 
fWilson,  John,  51 ,  Great  Portwood-st.  . 
Higson,  T.,  15,  Hanover-st.,  Portwood 
Stockport.  I  McCawley,  Wm.,21,    do  do 
Workpeople  I  Orrell,  Isaac,  10,         do  do 
of  Mr.  T.    4  Buckley,  Aaron,  25,    do  do 
Stewart.      Harrop.  George,  0,      do  do 
Second  re-  |  Gordon,  James.  Ridgeway-lnno 
mittance.   |  Jackson.  Wm., Back  Water-street    '  , 
|  Parkin,  Wm.,  New  Bndge-lane 
t_Small  sums  ....  •, 

Stockport.  (Forrester,  Henrv.  Turn  Croft-lane  ..    0   2  fi 

Workpeople  1  Pickfprfl,  Wjn.,  Dawbank  ..020 

ofA.W.    J  Hoyle,  Eli,  High  Bank  Side  ..026 

Woolley  and   Brunt,  Thomas, Mottram-slreet  ..010 

Co.        [  Small  sums                ....  -..193 

Stockport.  I  Chadwick,  Samuel.  Wellington-rrl.  north  0  10  0 
Collected  by  Jones,  Benjamin.  John-street,  Portwood  0  2  6 
Mr.  John  -  Myatt,  John.  Avenue  strset,         do    ..    0   2  6 

Wilson.  J  Davenport,  Enoch.  Brewery-st.,  do  ..  0  2  6 
\  Torkington,  John,  65,  Great  Portwood-st  0  2  6 
•Nicholson,  W.  W.,  and  Sons,  114,  (St.  John's-street, 

Clerkenwell  ....    . .  20   0  0 

•Betts,  John  Thomvs,  jun.,  and  Co.,  7,  Smithfield  Bars  10   0  0 
•Ashurst, W.  II.,  137,  Chenpside  ....  ..600 

"Bunting,  John,  Swau-street.  Minories  ..110 
"Barker,  T.  J.,  St.  Saviour's  Dock,  Southwark  ..110 
•Holmes.  Thomas,  Hull  ....  ..110 

•Verity,  Major  J.,  21,  South-terrace,  Thurlow-square, 

Brompton  ....  ....  ..100 

•Scudamore,  Joseph,  Frome  ....  ..100 

■*Cutts,  John,  Hnnley,  Staffordshire  ....  ,.    10  0 

•Manger,  Win..  60,  Union-street,  Borough  ..loo 
•Dawkins, Thomas.  3,  Sharp's  alley,  Clerkenwell  ,.  10  0 
•Dawkins,  J.  W.,  St.  John-street-road  ..    10  0 

•  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 
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The  Strike  is  the  Buii.dino  Thades. — This  ill- 
advised  strike  of  the  men  still"  slowly  drags  its  weary  length 
olotig."  All  the  bricklayers  have  resumed  work,  and  the 
greatest  activity  prevails  in  that  trade,  and  the  joiners  and 
carpenters  are  gradually  resuming  work  on  the  masters' 
terms  ;  and  tin's  refers  not  only  to  strangers,  but  to  the  old 
hands  who  have  been  unionists,  hut  who  are  tired  of  the 
sway  of  "  the  central  committee."  In  one  establishment, 
six  men  commenced  work  on  Monday  morning  last,  inclu- 
ding three  of  the  old  hands,  who  were  unionists,  but  have 
ceased  to  be  so.  The  conference  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  United  Trades,  which  commenced  its  proceedings  on 
Whit-Monday,  and  the  transactions  of  which  wc  noticed  in 
our  last,  terminated  on  Friday  afternoon,  but  on  that  day  no 
business  of  importance  was  done.  At  present  we  are  in- 
formed there  are  400  workmen  on  the  strike  in  Manchester 
and  Salford,  but  it  is  expected  that  twenty  or  thirty  will  go 
in  to  day  ( Wednesday)  to  Mr.  Birch's,  near  Faulkner  street, 
who,  it  is  slated,  has  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  union. 
In  Liverpool,  as  here,  the  strike  has  ceased  to  be  a  general 
one ;  the  masons  being  still  out  we  believe.— ManrhetUr 
Guardian. 


LETTERS  FROM  KENT. 
Lettek  I. 

At  no  time  perhaps  since  Kent  got  its  name  from  Canute 
the  Dane,  did  its  rich  corn  crops  look  richer  than  now ; 
certainly  in  the  best  of  the  summers  within  living  memory 
they  never  looked  better,  seldom  so  well.  It  may  turn  out 
that  fruit  will  be  an  exception.  But  of  wheat,  and  beans,  and 
peas — the  green  peas  of  the  market  gardens  for  million- 
mouthed  London,  never  had  Kent  such  a  lapful  of  plenty. 
Nor  is  the  promise  of  abundance  confined  to  Kent.  Surrey 
is  the  same,  and  also  Sussex;  at  least,  such  parts  of  it  as  I 
have  just  seen.  And  by  analogy  and  common  report,  all 
agricultural  lowland  is  the  same.  Let  me  tell  of  what  I  have 
just  seen. 

First,  of  wheat.  It  was  well  grown  in  May;  but  in  most 
parts  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  a  rusty-coloured  fungus  settled  on 
it.  This  fungus  was  very  minute  iu  its  panicles,  but  so 
universally  spread,  that  the  fields  looked  for  several  weeks  as 
if  scorched  with  red  fire.  In  walking  only  for  a  few  yards 
through  the  wheat  thus  affected,  the  feet  were  covered  with 
red  dust,  as  if  one  had  walked  in  the  rubbish  of  a  brickyard. 
The  fungus  was  generally  attributed  to  atmospheric  causes, 
and  some  good  reasons  were  given  to  show  that  it  was  re- 
lated in  its  origin  to  the  disease  which  last  year  affected  the 
potato  plants,  and  that  both  proceeded  from  humidity  and 
low  temperature.  Other  plants  had  this  rusty  fungus  on 
them  besides  wheat ;  gooseberry  bushes,  the  natural  grasses 
by  ditch  banks,  the  hawthorns,  and  even  the  more  early 
grown  potato  plants.  But  now,  with  a  high  temperature 
and  dry  atmosphere,  the  fungus  has  disappeared.  Plants 
affected  by  it  are  not  only  convalescent, but  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  robust  health  equal  to  anything  ever  known.  One 
would  almost  think  the  field  crops  are  rejoicing  as  they  grow 
in  having  been  purified  of  internal  diseases  by  that  which 
was  external. 

Taking  a  glance  at  the  thinly  sown  wheat,  near  Croydon, 
where  Mr.  Davis  lias  been  for  several  years  laudably,  and  I 
am  told,  successfully  engaged  in  practically  reforming  the 
seed-sowing  of  wheat,  we  cannot  help  believing  what  our 
cars  hear,  that  half  the  usual  quantity  of  wheat  sown  per 
acre,  is  belter  for  the  ensuing  crop  than  the  usual  amount  of 
sowing. 

Yet  again,  as  we  go  on,  the  old  system  is  seen  ;  and  as- 
suredly at  the  present  time,  it  is  more  than  judgment  can 
determine  to  say  which  promises  most  profit,  the  thin  sowing 
or  the  thick,  the  new  system  or  the  old. 

One  tiling  is  clear,  clear  as  line  weather — that  so  far  as  the 
national  welfare  depends  on  abundant  crops  :  abundant 
comforts  of  clothing  anil  furniture  depending  on  abundance 
of  food;  full  employment,  and  full  wages  depending  on  the 
ability  of  the  millions  to  spare  for  clothing  and  furniture  the 
money  not  required  for  food;  the  buoyancy  of  mercantile 
enterprise  reciprocating  with  all  these,  producing  them  and 
being  produced,  until  we  reach  nationally  that  condition 
which  is  called  prosperity, — I  sny,  that  so  far  as  all  these 
happy  circumstances  arrive  from  good  harvests,  plenty  and 
cheapness,  there  never  was  a  brighter  prospect  before  En- 
gland than  there  is  in  this  blessed  month  of  June,  1840. 

In  the  preparation  of  green  crops,  such  as  turnips  and 
wurzel  for  the  feeding  of  stock,  rain  is  prayed  for;  but  the 
farmer's  prayer  for  rain  in  one  parish  is  put  up  at  the  same 
time  that  his  brother  farmer  in  another  prays  for  dry  weather 
to  continue ;  one  has  his  turnips  to  get  sown  ns  the  chief 
dependence  for  his  live  stock  in  winter ;  the  other  has  his 
hay  to  get  in  as  the  chief  dependence  for  his  stock.  The 
weather  at  present  is  good  for  all  of  them.  The  turnip 
sower  in  Kent  is  getting  his  land  prepared  in  the  best 
manner,  and  all  the  weeds  destroyed,  (so  far  as  a  Kent  farmer 
troubles  himself  about  destroying  weeds,)  and  the  haymaker 
is  going  on  most  gloriously  making  bis  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.  Then  there  is  the  Corn  Bill  about  to  become 
law,  and  admit  maize,  and  beans,  and  peas,  and  oats,  and 
barley,  to  help  to  feed  cattle  and  sheep  with  their  green  crops. 
Already  has  mustard  feeding  been  tried,  and  the  green  mus- 
tard, which  grows  up  four  or  five  times  in  an  ordinary 
summer,  a  product  of  the  soil  far  more  abundant  and  profit- 
able than  any  other  succulent,  only  wants  to  have  an  ad- 
mixture of  grain  or  pulse  (some  dry  mealy  food)  to  qualify 
it  to  become  the  favourite  of  the  farmers  for  the  summer 
supply  of  the  markets  with  mutton,  and  the  pockets  with 
cash,  and  the  soil  with  fertility. 

Then  again  there  is  the  Hax  seed,  which  will  doubtless 
soon  become  a  home  product  on  every  farm  when  the  courser 
grains  and  pulse  can  be  obtained  freely  and  moderately 
priced,  to  mingle  with  it  and  with  roots  for  cattle  food  in 
winter  (thanks  once  again  to  Mr.  Warnes,  of  Norfolk,  for 
his  indefatigable  exertions  in  the  cause  of  flax  seed  and  cattle 
feeding,  and  thanks  to  the  Free  Trade  which  is  to  supply 
him  witli  material  and  consume  his  beef!) 

All  these  things  are  pointing  to  the  coming  circumstances 
of  agriculture;  namely,  that  the  best  of  all  manures  shall  be 
produced  at  home,  not  purchased  at  an  expense  of  five  or  six 
millions  sterling  per  annum  as  now  ;  that  less  land  shall  be 
sown  with  wheat,  yet  not  less  wheat  shall  grow;  that  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  shall  consequently  cost  less  per  acre ; 
that  more  labour  shall  be  employed  per  acre  in  producing 
beef  and  mutton,  which  will  render  a  scientific  system  of 
feeding,  like  that  of  Mr.  Wnrnes's,  return  the  farmer's  capital 
at  least  three  times  a  year,  with  a  profit  each  time,  instead 
of  once  a  year,  as  upon  corn,  with  occasionally  (from  the 
expense  of  fertilising)  no  profit  at  all. 

These  thoughts  arise  in  the  mind  while  in  Kent  more 
readily  than  anywhere  else.  We  already  see  the  two  mil- 
lions of  mouths  in  London  agape  for  more  food,  for  more, 
more,  more;  they  get  mutton,  and  they  must  have  turnips; 
and  they  must  have  greens,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  carrots, 
&c,  not  forgetting  potatoes;  potatoes  and  greens,  and  they 
must  have  beef  to  them  or  bacon  ;  lamb,  they  must  have 
greetl  peas  ;  green  peas,  they  must  have  lamb,  or  ducks,  or  a 
young  goose  ;  a  dinner  of  meat  and  vegetables,  they  must 
have  puddings,  tarts,  custards,  and  fruit  after  these.  If  they 
do  not,  all  live  thus  why  is  it?  only  because  they  cannot  all 
afford  it.  Andwhatis  Kent  doing  '.1  (i rowing  more  ;  grow- 
ing year  after  year,  crop  after  crop,  even  in  the  same  year,  to 
feeil  London  that  has  its  two  millions  of  mouths  always 
open.  And  Kent  finds  (so  do  all  the  metropolitan  counties) 
that  the  more  food  she  supplies  regularly  to  the  metropolis 

the  grealer  becomes  the  demand  I'm'  il.  Who  are  they  that 
do  not  cat  the  best,  of  everything  ?  Those  who  cannot  afford 
it;  none  else.  Who,  then,  shall  set  bounds  to  the  consump- 


tion of  all  England,  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  even  to  Ire- 
laud,  when  her  people  at  home  shall  do  as  her  people 
removed  to  London  do,  eat  beef  and  mutton  with  their  pota- 
toes ?  Up,  farmers,  and  to  work,  and  open  the  nation's  gales 
to  commerce — and  get  commerce  to  help  you  to  feed  cattle 
and  sheep  in  thousands  where  you  have  only  now  hundreds  ; 
thousands  of  people  arc  ready  to  eat  them  as  soon 
as  they  can  get  them,  where  hundreds  only  cut  them  now. 
Up,  merchants,  and  abroad  upon  the  world,  and  get  cattle 
for  the  farmers;  help  them  to  bo  manufacturers  of  human 
food,  and  make  every  farm  a  factory  of  the  first  necessaries 
of  life.  Up,  manufacturers,  and  craftsmen,  every  one  who 
cover  and  lodge  and  adorn  the  human  body,  ronkc  one 
another  and  all  able,  as  nature  has  made  you  all  willingand 
ready,  to  he  the  customers  of  the  food  manufacturers  on  the 
farms!  Shall  all  this  not  be '.'  Aye,  shall  it;  and  England 
shall  be  one  broad  market  garden",  as  truly  as  the  fields  of 
Surrey  and  Kent  nearest  London  are  so  now. 

Letter  II. 

But  omitting  anticipations  of  the  future,  let  us  revert  to 
the  present,  as  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous 
letter.  Let  the  render  take  a  few  minutes  of  his  spare  time 
and  follow  me  ;  I  will  take  him  quicker  through  Kent  even 
than  the  locomotives  on  the  rails,  so  he  need  not  fenr 
his  loss  of  time.  I  will  let  him  see  what  the  cuttings 
and  tunnels  and  speetl  of  the  trains  permits  him  not  to  see, 
so  lie  need  not  fear  that  his  journey  will  be  mere  locomotion 
and  noise  and  hustle. 

Once  more  I  say,  when  did  wheat  look  better  than  this 
year's  wheat  ?  See,  some  of  the  farmers  have  old  ricks  on 
hand  yet.  They  had  better  thresh  out  and  sell.  See,  how 
their  farm  buildings  stand  unhelpful  of  one  another  on  the 
farm;  a  stable  and  a  yard  here ;  a  shed  for  cattle  400  yards 
from  the  stable  and  the  yard  ;  a  barn  half  a-mile,  on  this 
large  farm,  from  either  ;  another  barn  in  another  field;  a 
nek  half-way  between  the  barxs  !  No  order,  no  economy  of 
labour.  Kent  is  lovely.  No  eye  that  was  formed  to  look 
upon  and  admire  the  beauty  of  wooded  hill  and  watered  val- 
ley, of  luxuriant  green  and  profuse  blossom,  can  look  upon 
Kent  and  be  unkind  and  ill-contented  in  its  looks.  Still 
Kent  might  be  all  as  lovely,  and  have  her  barns  more  con- 
veniently assembled  for  the  work  of  each  farm. 

Look  here!  We  are  between  Maidstone  and  Tunbridge. 
Has  the  world,  tiny  part  of  it  beyond  these  two  towns,  any- 
thing like  those  ten  miles  of  country  lying  between  the 
towns?  This  has  been  asked  by  other  travellers  ;  and  Cob- 
bett,  long  ago,  said,  the  world  has  nothing  else  like  this.  We, 
who  see  this  for  the  first  time,  in  dune,  1S40,  say  the  same. 
Not  but  there  nre  rich  alluvial  valleys  in  the  world,  with 
hills  rising  on  the  outsides  of  tliem,  and  even  a  better  river 
than  the  Metlway  in  the  centre;  but  what  country  in  the 
world  brews  beer  like  England?  Where  is  the  hop  culture 
for  the  beer  brewing  carried  to  such  perfection  ?  Where  is 
the  plant  that  equals  the  hop  in  beauty,  when  seen  as  we 
now  see  it,  over  miles  of  country.  When  seen  even  naked 
of  the  bop  and  of  all  adornment,  it  is  still  lovely. 

Let  us  glance  at  these  hop-grounds ;  the  poles  are  nil  up 
in  clusters  of  four,  six,  or  seven,  or  eight,  and  perhaps 
more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stool  of  the  plant  and  num- 
ber of  its  shoots.  Three  or  four  feet  apart,  those  clusters  of 
poles  stand  in  rows.  The  men  are  "shimming."  We  see 
a  kind  of  plough,  drawn  by  horses,  a  man  holding  it,  and  a 
boy  leading  the  horses.  It  turns  out  the  weeds  and  loosens 
the  earth  ;  that  is  what  they  call  "  shimming." 

The  women  are  "tying,"  and  some  of  them  "hors*ing." 
They,  as  wc  see,  tie  the  bines  to  the  poles ;  and  when  the 
bine  grows  near  the  lop  of  the  pole,  the  tyer  gets  a  folding 
ladder,  called  a  horse,  and  mounts  to  tie  them.  This  is 
called  "  horseing."  A  woman  takes  for  the  season  from  one 
to  two  and-a-half  acres  to  tie  and  horse,  according  to  her 
ability,  or  her  freedom  from  family  cares,  They  will  earn, 
the  best  of  them,  about  Is.  (Sd.  a  day  at.  the  work. 

The  women  we  see  weeding  and  working  in  the  fields 
with  the  hoe,  are  paid  about  Kid.  or  Is.  a  day.  The  hay- 
makers get  from  Is.  3d,  to  Is.  lid. ;  the  hours  of  work  being 
longer  and  the  work  harder.  But  they  are  mostly  all  hired 
by  the  men  who  take  the  "job  of  haymaking"  from  the 
farmer  by  contract. 

Whatever  may  be  said  iu  favour  of  Scotch  farming  in 
general  over  English  farming,  the  Scotch  haymaking  is  far 
behind  English  haymaking;  and  in  the  metropolitan  coun- 
ties the  making  of  hay  has  attained  to  an  excellence  match- 
less anywhere  else.  At  any  age  to  which  hay  is  kept,  it  is 
found  here  to  be  ns  sweet  and  fragrant  as  nt  first.  It  never 
withers;  from  the  hour  it  is  cut  it  is  worked  with  the  rakes 
and  forks  until  it  is  finally  built  into  a  rick.  The  sun  and 
the  enamoured  atmosphere  would  luxuriate  with  it,  and  rob 
it  of  its  sweetness,  if  it  lay  unguarded  on  the  open  field  ;  hut 
they  are  not  suffered  to  make  wasie  of  it  ;  and  it  yields  the 
atmosphere  all  the  more  fragrance  that  it  is  never  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  it. 

Breathe  it  in  this  odorous-air !  Would  you  not  say  that 
the  favourite  meeting  place  of  heaven  and  earth  must  be 
among  the  new  hay  ?  Yet  in  Kent  you  would  even  doubt 
this  if  you  saw  the  forests  and  fields  of  fruit  trees  iu  blossom 
when  they  arc  iu  their  prime. 

But  the  blossom  is  over  now.  Rome  of  it  was  bit  by  frost 
this  year  because  it  came  too  soon  out,  and  was  caught  by 
lingering  winter  while  it  looked  for  early  summer.  Some 
say  there  is  a  caterpillar,  too,  and  many  other  insects  more 
than  enough.  Perhaps  there  arc  move  than  usual ;  but  who 
shall  say  they  arc  not  performing  the  useful  office  of  counter- 
acting, in  their  existence,  some  disease  inherent  in  vegeta- 
tion, which  in  their  absence  would  appear  iu  another  and  a 
worse  form  ? 

We  proceed  on.  We  have  left  Canterbury,  and  our  jour- 
ney is  north.  Can  we  say  so  much  of  vegetation,  and  say 
nothing  of  the  people?  Here  is  Blean  Wood;  there  is 
Bougbtoti ;  and  again,  heie  is  the  ozier  bed.  Has  the 
world  forgot  what  happened  here  in  hot  weather  just  like 
this  eight  years  ago  ? 

Perhaps  the  world  has  ;  and  so  perhaps  has  Canterbury, 
and  all  its  priesthood.  Not  so  those  tillern  of  the  fields. 
Despite  their  proximity  to  the  head-quarters  of  that  church 
which  in  England  hns  taken  Christianity  under  its  special 
care,  they  (not  a  few  of  them)  believe  as  religiously  iu  the 
sanctity  of  Mad  Thorn,  who  with  their  brothers  and  fathers 
was  slain  here,  as  ever  pilgrims  believed  in  Thomas 
A'Beckett.  Iu  short,  there  is  still  a  dismal  lingering  faith 
among  the  unlettered  peasantry  of  this  part  of  Kent  that  the 
monomaniac  Thorn,  alius  Sir  William  Courteimy,  Knight  of 
Malta  aild  Jerusalem,  was  what  in  bis  wildest  moments  he 
said  he  was — the  second  incarnation  of  divinity  upou 
earth. 

A  disposition  to  believe  in  superstitious  marvels  is  com- 
mon in  other  parts  of  Kent  as  well  as  here.  Mr.  Vaughan, 
in  his  "Report  on  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren in  Agriculture,"  says,  "I  was  informed  credibly  of  a 
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wry  substantial  farmer  in  the  north  east  of  Kent,  who 
within  p.  very  few  years  used  to  arrange  hisseytb.es  in  a  par- 
titular  order  around  his  stables  to  secure  his  horses  from 
witchcraft." 

And,  again,  Mr.  Vangban  says :  "  Superstition  ( the  result 
here,  at  least,  of  ignorance)  still  links  among  the  labouring 
classes  in  these  counties  ;  the  belief  in  charms  for  the  heal- 
ing ot  bodily  hurts  is  not  uncommon ;  faith  in  the  same 
means  of  fertilising  the  ground  and  trees  is  said  to  exist." 

Mr.  Vaughan  might  have  spoken  more  positively.  Faith 
in  fertilising  the  soil  by  charms  and  incantations,  does  exist, 
as  certf.inly  as  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  maintenance  of 
high  prices  exist.  The  gypsies,  who  are  so  plentiful  in 
Kent,  and  the  political  jugglers,  who  are  hardly  so  excusable 
as  the  gypsies,  keep  up  both  delusions. 

Onb  who  has  Whistled  at  the  Plough. 


AMEMGAN  PRODUCE. 

The  importations  of  provisions  from  the  United  States, 
into  the  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool,  have  continued  to 
be  of  an  extensive  nature,  and  are  of  importance  as  showing 
the  extent  to  which  the  supply  of  such  articles  from  that 
quarter  is  carried.  The  following  are  the  principal  arrivals 
of  the  kind,  since  our  last  notice  of  the  subject  some  days 
since: — The  Margaret  Evans  arrived  at  this  port  from  New 
York,  having  5050  barrels  of  flour,  400  packages  of  oil 
cake,  .V)  of  clover  seed,  40  of  lard,  104  of  arrow  root,  and 
OMOO  staves  for  coopers'  use  on  board,  in  addition  to  an  ex- 
tensive cargo,  comprising  rosin,  turpentine,  and  other  arti- 
cles ;  and  the  Paoli,  from  Baltimore,  brought  3501  packages 
of  flour,  102  of  pork,  10  packages  of  cyder,  and  other  arti- 
cles ;  and  the  Diamond,  from  Alexandria,  United  States, 
8(534  packages  of  flour,  and  other  produce.  The  ship 
Swan,  which  arrived  at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  from  New  Or- 
leans, had  on  board  2753  packages  of  flour,  10S  of  pork,  50 
of  tongues,  111  packages  of  oil  cake  for  feeding  cattle,  and 
5000  staves  for  coopering  purposes,  in  addition  to  an  ex- 
tensive cargo  of  cotton,  hemp,  hides,  kc.  The  ship  Henry, 
subsequently  arrived  at  this  port  from  New  Orleans, 
brought  VIBi  packages  of  beef,  459  of  lard ;  147  tierces,  and 
586,7681b'.  loose  of  oil  cake,  p.nd  1500  staves  for  coopering 
purposes ;  and  the  Oceana,  also  from  New  Orleans,  a  very 
large  quantity  of  oil  cake,  seeds,  staves,  &e.  The  North 
Star,  from  Philadelphia,  at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  brought 
2335  packages  of  flour,  a  quantity  of  clover  seed,  &c. ;  the 
Actreon.  from  New  Orleans,  204  bags  of  Indian  corn,  270  of 
beef,  and  2400  staves ;  the  Eleanor,  also  from  New  Orleans, 
a  large  quantity  of  cotton,  1200  staves,  and  a  quantity  of 
beading  for  making  casks  ;  the  United  States,  from  New 
Orleans,  a  quantity  of  cotton,  6000  oak  staves,  200  packages 
of  pork,  813  of  flour,  i'->l  of  lard,  60  of  bacon,  and  74!!  pack- 
ages of  beef.  The  Charlemagne,  arrived  from  New  Orleans, 
brought  50H0  bales  of  cotton.  2000  sacks  of  Indian  corn, 
4001  of  flour  and  other  articles ;  and  the  Athole,  from 
Montreal.  Quebec,  and  St.  George's  Bay,  Newfoundland, 
1707  packages  of  flour,  010  quarters  of  wheat,  340  of  butter, 
100  barrels  of  herrings,  and  a  large  quantity  of  coopers' 
staves,  of  Canadian  produce.  The  T.  H.  Perkins,  subse- 
quently arrived  at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  from  New  Orleans, 
brought  1980  packages  of  flour,  471  of  lard,  754  of  beef, 
1000  sacks  of  Indian  corn,  and  30,000  tree-nails  for  ship- 
building purposes ;  the  Siddons,  from  New  York,  43 Hi 
packages  of  (lour.  (JO  of  bread,  70  of  beef.  &e. ;  the  Astracau, 
also  from  New  York,  1226  packages  of  beef,  500  of  Hour, 
and  1)400  staves;  the  Corin, from  New  Orleans,  1773  pack 
ages  of  beef,  02*  of  flour,  and  10,000  staves;  the  Ram- 
mobnn  Boy,  from  Philadelphia,  3712  packages  of  flour,  00 
of  beef,  &c;  and  the  Snsqnehonnah,  from  the  same  place, 
4420  barrels,  and  49  half  barrels  of  (lour  and  other  articles; 
the  Great  Western  brought  1000  bags  of  corn  meal,  a  large 
quantity  of  clover  seed,  and  other  articles ;  the  Ward  Chip- 
man,  from  New  Orleans,  1660  packages  of  flour,  and  80  of 
grease,  40  of  pork,  260  quarters  of  wheat,  15.1  of  beans  ami 
200  of  corn,  1070  packages  of  lard,  1 66  of  beef,  1 0,200  staves, 
and  other  articles;  and  finally,  the  ship  Barbara,  from  Halifax, 
brought  among  other  articles  5  7:!  packages  of  flour,  4  0  of  pork, 
129  of  herrings,  I3,260stavcs,55,4001'atfis'for  the  peculiar  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  especially  applied,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  hardwood,  timber,  planks,  battens,  and  other  wood 
goods  peculiar  to  North  America.  The  numerous  vessels 
mentioned  have  contained,  in  addition  to  the  articles  named, 
extensive  cargoes  of  the  usual  description  of  articles  known 
as  being  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  brought,  thence 
to  this  country;  but  we  have  generally  conlined  ourselves  to 
the  articles  of  food  and  general  provisions  which  have  ar- 
rived, it  being  our  intention  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
production  of  such  articles  in  the  States  is  carried,  and  to 
bow  great  a  degree  we  avail  ourselves  in  the  matter,  both  of 
which  will  be  evident  from  a  cursory  glance  at  the  list  of  im- 
portations which  we  have  enumerated,  and  which  are  of  in- 
terest and  importance.  From  the  exteusive  arrivals  of  food 
and  general  provisions  which  appear  to  be  constantly 
brought  here  from  North  America,  coupled  with  the  exten- 
sive importations  from  almost  every  State  in  Europe,  Hol- 
land, France,  and  Germany  especially,  not  to  speak  of  the 
amazing  supplies  of  every  description  from  the  sister  coun- 
try, nil  of  which  appear  in  our  columns  at  full  length,  and 
in  round  figures,  so  plainly  as  to  afford  no  chance  of  a  mis 
take  nbout  the  matter,  it  will,  we  think,  appear  conclusive 
that  although  the  supplies  of  our  own  country  are  immense, 
and  the  soil  most  productive  of  all  that  its  inhabitants  can 
require  or  desire,  we  are  in  no  trifling  measure  indebted  to 
extraneous  sources  for  the  further  supply  of  food ;  or  if  it  be 
willed  so,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  means  afforded  by  foreign 
and  distant  countries,  which  would  argue  that  such  supply 
is  eminently  necessary  and  advantageous,  otherwise  it 
would  not  he  the  case. — Times. 


Novkl  Aspect  of  Coxs:;nvATis.\i. — As  soon  as  the 
J»rds  had  given  their  assent  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Com  Bill,  the  Morning  Herald  vmi  Standard  commenced  a 
most  furious  attack  on  the  house,  denounced  the  absurdity 
of  an  hereditary  peerage,  anil  accorded  a  preference  to  the 
nobility  for  life  of  France,  or  the  elective  senate,  of  the 
United  States.  Not  content  with  attacking  this  branch  of 
the  jegislature,  it  has  since  turned  against  the  Crown,  de- 
claring that  "all  her  .Majesty's  maternal  relations,  as  well  as 
the  relations  of  her  royal  consort,  have  a  deep,  personal, 
and  pecuniary interest  adverse  to  the  interests  of  British' 
sfrricultnre."  Surely  this  is  Contcrvutiam  with  a  vengeance'. 
Did  any  Corn  Law  repculcrcvcr  advocate  such  destructive 
views  ? 

Dr.  Lardner  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  philosophical  wotk 
to  be  called  "  Five  Years  in  America," 


AGRICULTURE. 

AN  EMPTY  THREAT. 
The  political  monopolists  arc  strange  people. 
They  live  in  a  little  dreamy  world  of  their  own. 
Possessed  of  land,  to  which  an  enormous  vulue  has 
been  given  hy  the  labour  and  industry  of  the  rest 
of  the  community,  without  thought  or  effort  of  their 
own,  they  are  angry  that  the  people  won't  submit 
any  longer  to  be  taxed,  in  order  to  give  monopolist 
landowners'  land  an  artificial  value.  In  their  des- 
pair at  having  their  hands  taken  out  of  other 
people's  pockets,  they  Utter,  all  kinds  of  nonsensical 
prophecies,  and  indulge  in  most  ridiculous  threats- 
"  Wheat  will  be  to  be  had  for  next  to  nothing,  while 
nobody  will  have  anything  to  buy  any,  when  the 
trade  in  grain  shall  be  free,  is,  in  brief,"  the  burthen 
of  monopolist  prediction.  But  perhaps  the  most 
serious  threat,  if  it  had  been  serious,  is  that  which 
we  lately  met  with  in  the  leading  columns  of  the 
monopolists'  organ,  the  Morning  Post.  After  com- 
menting on  a  pamphlet,  by  the  elder  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  stoutly  writes  in  support  of  that  mischievous 
monopoly  his  son  has  aided  to  break  down,  and 
says  the  price  of  wheat  will  be  40s.  a  quarter  when 
the  corn  trade  is  free,  the  editor  of  the  Post  proceeds 
thus : 

"The  consequence  anticipated  to  the  English  landowner 
is  that  he  must  abandon  his  present  position  in  society — Unit 
he  must  cultivate  his  own  land  according  to  the  Continental 
custom.  But  be  cannot  convert  his  tenants  into  servants. 
They  cannot  descend  to  the  position  of  labourers,  because 
there  are  already  enough  of  labourers  without,  thcin.  What, 
then,  it  is  ashed,  is  to  become  of  the  tenants!" 

Now,  speaking  as  a  tenant  farmer,  bound  by  a 
long  lease  at  a  high  rent  on  land  naturally  poor,  we 
have  no  sort  of  apprehension,  and  we  believe  there 
is  no  good  farmer  in  Great  Britain  who  does  enter- 
tain any  serious  apprehension  of  ruin,  or  even  loss, 
should  the  price  of  wheat  become  40s.  a  quarter. 
The  occasion  for  putting  the  Post's  threat  in  execu- 
tion is,  therefore,  not  likely  to  arise.  But  if  there 
was  any  chance  of  the  landowners  taking  to  culti- 
vate their  own  lands — where  they  are  to  find  the 
lowest  amount  of  capital  even  now  regarded  as  ne- 
cessary for  farming,  we.  are  at  a  loss  to  guess — 
we  must  admit  that  it  would  prove  a  very  se- 
rious affair  for  the  community.  Then,  indeed- 
there  would  be  danger  of  scarcity;  then  we 
should  probably  have  prices  high  enough  to  eon- 
tout  the  most  stony  monopolist  heart.  The  land- 
owners of  this  country,  however,  are  utterly  in- 
capable of  growing  on  their  own  land,  taking  the 
country  through;,  one-half  of  the  produce  which  is 
now  grown  by  tenant  farmers.  Yet  it  is  allowed  on 
all  hands  that  full  one-third  more  of  produce — we 
speak  within  the  mark — might  be  grown  by  the 
tenants,  but  for  the  injudicious  regulations  and  mis. 
management  of  the  landowners. 

It  is  very  well  for  the  oracle  of  the  servants'  hall 
and,  of  late,  of  the  monopolist  lords  and  squires 
themselves,  after  imagining  a  long  concatenation  of 
impossible  contingencies,  to  ask,  "  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  tenants?"  but  there  is  a  previous 
question  to  be  considered  by  the  landowners  before 
they  will  have  to  become  occupiers  of  their  own 
land,  namely,  "  'What  is  to  become  of  the  rents?" 

Now  the  fclightest  reflection  on  the  part  of  those 
least  acquainted  with  agriculture,  would  convince 
them  that  all  threats  of  landlords  occupying  their 
own  land,  and  turning  their  tenants  upon  the  world, 
are  the  most  silly  imaginable.  Lord  Stanley  tells 
the  peers,  boastingly,  that  the  landowners  are  not  a 
saving  class — that  they  spend  all  their  incomes  as 
soon  as  they  get  them,  if  not  a  little  before — and 
we  have  no  doubt  the  house  fully  assented  to  the 
statement.  Moreover,  there  is  scarcely  a  land- 
owner of  any  extent  whose  estates  are  not  mort- 
gaged, and  charged  with  annuities  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent ;  and  nearly  all  are  merely  tenauts 
for  life  under  settlements,  who  could  only  raise 
money  to  begin  farming  with  by  way  of  annuity,  or 
by  changing  their  life  interests,  and  insuring  their 
lives  to  secure  repayment  of  the  principal  money 
borrowed.  But  let  us  suppose  all  these  difficulties 
got  over,  and  that  by  hook  or  by  crook  the  landlord 
has  scraped  together  enough  ready  money  to  take 
to  his  farms.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  trust  the 
management  to  a  steward  or  bailiff  having  none  of 
the  knowledge  or  habits  of  business  necessary  to 
farm  even  moderately  well.  Bet  this  difficulty, 
however,  be  also  surmounted,  and  yre  behold  the 


owner  of  =10,  20,  or  40,000  acres  his  own  tenant, 
and  himself  his  only  tenant.  Let  the  crops  be  well 
got  in,  let  the  season  be  propitious,  let  all  be  sup- 
posed to  happen  to  the  man  of  little  knowledgo 
and  no  industry,  which  could  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  be  produced  by  enter- 
prise, skill,  and  activity  in  husbandry,  and  what  is 
the  tenant-landlord's  position  ?  Why,  for  one  year 
certain,  he  has  no  income ;  in  fact,  for  two  years, 
the  farmer  "commencing  business  can  scarcely  bo 
said  to  derive  any  income  from  his  farm. 

But  for  our  illustration  the  absence  of  one  year's 
income  is  amply  sufficient.  How,  during  that  year, 
is  the  interest  on  mortgages  and  incumbrances  to 
be  kept  down?  The  tenant-landlord  would  find 
that  by  his  first  harvest  some  Chancery  suit  to  fore- 
close his  mortgages  would  be  pressing  him  sharply. 
Then  there  would  be  the  interest  on  the  money  bor- 
rowed to  farm  with,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  tenant  for 
life,  the  premium  on  life  assurances  whereby  that 
money  was  secured.  Imagine  the  position  of  a 
lordly  or  squirenrehieal  household  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. What  is  to  become  of  my  lady's  pin- 
money?  How  are  the  wine-merchants'  and  the 
coachmakers'  bills,  the  opera-box,  and  the  cost  of 
the  racing  and  hunting  stables  to  be  paid  ?  How  will 
the  portly  butler,  the  hurley  porter,  thefac  coachman, 
the  train  of  spruce  footmen,  the  housekeeper,  the 
ladies'  maids,  and  the  long  muster  roll  of  an  aristo- 
cratic establishment  be  provided  for  ? 

Need  we  go  on?  Is  there  a  monopolist  in  either 
House  of  Parliament  to  whom  this  view  of  his  po- 
sition is  not  convincing,  if  not  satisfactory? 

The  circumstance  that  some  landlords  farm,  and 
so  far  as  produce  goes,  farm  well,  tells  nothing;  for 
they  merely  conduct  their  farming  as  an  amuse- 
ment, without  regard  to  profit  or  loss.  As  a 
wealthy  and  highly  educated  landlord  once  ob- 
served to  us,  "  the  plough  is  a  very  expensive  play- 
thing." 

But,  after  all,  even  these  threats  of  the  Post  go 
for  nothing.  They  probably  echo  only  the  second, 
hand  objurgations  of  monopolists'  servants'  hall,  for 
the  monopolist  landlords  are  taking  just  the  oppo- 
site line  to  that  indicated  by  the  Post.  They  are 
improving,  or  promoting,  or  compelling  improve- 
ments on  their  estates.  The  money-loving  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  is  converting  cold  and  poor 
woodlands  into  farming  land  as  a  good  specula- 
tion; while  the  moneyless  Duke  of  Buckingham  is 
making  his  tenants  do  the  same  kind  of  thing,  at 
their  own  cost,  and  charging  them  full  rents  for  the 
land  when  improved  by  their  own  capital.  This 
does  not  look  like  English  husbandry  going  back 
to  the  primitive  condition  of  that  of  Germany. 


FOREIGN  COMPETITION  FALLACIES. 

The  following  passage  from  the  letter  of  an  English 
farmer  resident  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  shows  very 
sufficient  reasons  why  the  British  farmer  has  nothing  to 
fear,  at  all  events,  from  German  competition: 

"  The  English  farmer's  dread  of  any  change  in  the  Corn 
Laws  (says  my  informant)  is  founded  on  four  chief  particu- 
lars, in  which  he  supposes  himself  likely  to  be  placed  ftt  a 
disadvantage  compared  with  the  Continental  corn  grower  ; 
and  these  are,  the  great  surplus  grown  abroad  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  the  inhabitants,  the  vastly  increased  quantity 
of  land  which  the  stimulus  of  »  certain  market  will  bring 
under  the  plough,  the  low  rate  of  Continental  labour,  and  the 
absence  of  all  public  burdens  on  the  land.  But  a  more  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  position  of  those  German  states 
whose  competition  is  most  generally  dreaded  would  entirely 
retnofe  those  fears,  by  showing  the  utter  groundlessness  of 
some  of  them,  and  the  immensely  more  than  counter- 
balancing advantages  which  the  British  cultivator  possesses 
in  regard  to  climate  and  command  of  labour,  the  first  of 
which  his  Continental  competitor  can  never,  and  the  second 
not  probably  before  the  lapse  of  centuries,  hope  to  equal,  not 
to  touch  (at  present)  on  his  incalculable  superiority  in  agri- 
cultural implements  and  breeds  of  farm  stock,  The  first 
supposed  ground  for  alarm,  viz.,  the  great  grain  surplus 
grown  on  the  Continent,  may  be  got  rid  of  by  a  tingle  sen- 
tence—  we  have  no  stock.  For  three  successive  yenrs 
droughts  in  some  parts  and  tropical  rains  in  other,  earning 
the  most  devastating  inundations,  have  literally  swept  away 
the  hopes  of  the  farmer  before  his  eyes.  This  has  especially 
been  the  case  hi  Upper  Silesia,  where  even  recently  tremen- 
dous rains  have  damaged  the  winter  and  limited  the  sowing 
of  spring  grain,  and  Poland,  whence  large  supplies  of  the 
finest  wheat  used  to  be  shipped  at  Dautsie,  Elbing,  and 
other  Prussian  ports,  in  consequence  ».f  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  once  fruitful,  but,  for  yeais  to  come,  greatly 
deteriorated  districts,  so  far  from  having  anything  to  spare, 
have  had  a  scantv  supply  for  themselves.  Russia,  too,  has 
■tittered  from  more  than  one  bad  harvest,  and  such  was  last 
year  the  famished  stale  of  some  of  her  provinces,  that  it  was 
esteemed  a  Providential  interference  that  the  almost  unpre- 
cedented circumstances  of  the  Baltic  remaining  open  till 
January  permitted  the  uninterrupted  transport  of  grain  to  the 
starving  population  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia.  Stores  of 
grain,  therefore,  do  not  now  exist  here,  with  which  to  inun- 
date the  English  market ;  neither  is  there  a  prospect  of  any 
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redundance  from  the  ensuing  harvest,  since  the  inundated 
hanks  of  the  Vistula  and  Elbe  will  produce  comparatively 
little,  while  the  high  price  of  grain  last  autumn  naturally 
restricted  the  sowing  to  what  was  considered  unavoidably  re- 
quisite. Furthermore,  the  yearly  increasing  population  of 
these  countries  calling  here  as  elsewhere  for  increase  of 
food,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  land  now  under  culti- 
vation can  produce,  even  in  favourable  seasons,  so  large  a 
Biirplus  as  to  make  an  essential  impression  on  English 
prices,  setting  aside  the  self-evident  consideration  that  the 
German  corn-grower  hopes,  and  assuredly  will  strive  to  ob- 
tain, by  a  rise  in  his  price,  a  share  of  that  profit  which  En- 
glish importation,  under  the  sliding  scale,  has  hitherto 
poured  into  the  pockets  of  the  cornmercbants«only,  without 
benefitting  either  the  English  consumer  or  farmer;  for  a 
short  crop  being  generally  an  ill-saved  one,  the  consequent 
low  average  and  high  duty,  though  they  grind  the  face  of 
the  poor  buyer,  do  not  enrich  the  English  grower,  who  can- 
not obtain  for  his  ill-conditioned  corn  more  than  it  is  worth, 
however  large  the  price  given  to  the  importer  of  sound 
foreign  corn." 

Then  the  repetition  of  five  and  six  grain  crops,  fol- 
lowed hy  a  four  or  five  years'  rest  in  half-and-half  pas- 
ture, being  the  common  German  rotation,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  calm  the  alarm  of  the  most  sensitive  agricul- 
turists. Again  the  land  in  Germany  is  all  under  culture 
of  some  kind  or  other,  and  the  character  of  the  people  is 
such  that  they  are  not  easily  induced  to  become  im- 
provers. 

RURAL  ECONOMY. 

We  arc  convinced  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  an 
earnest,  business-like  attention  to  the  details  of  farming, 
which  will  result  from  the  abandonment  of  the  delusions 
of  "  protection  "  will  be,  the  more  economical  feeding  of 
our  stock.  Can  any  one  have  seen  cattle  turned  into 
abundant  pasture  without  remarking  what  a  large  pro- 
portion they  soil,  waste,  and  destroy  unprofitably  ? 

We  know  from  our  own  experiments  that  by  keeping 
cattle  in  the  houses  and  sheds,  and  cutting  grass  for 
soiling  them,  they  can  be  kept  for  less  than  half  the  cost 
they  occasion  when  turned  out.  By  having  a  paddock 
into  which  they  can  be  turned  a  few  hours  daily,  all  the 
advantage  of  exercise  is  attained,  and  a  greatly  in- 
creased quantity  of  manure  during  the  time  they  re- 
main in  the  stalls.  The  following  is  another  mode 
recommended  to  economise  food  : 

"A  Hint  ron  DaIbT  Farmers. — Last  week  we  took  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  a  farm  occupied  by  MT.  Dumbrcll, 
who  has  adopted  the  system  of  tethering  his  cows  upon  a 
somewhat  new  and  profitable  system.  The  laud  is  of  a  light 
and  shravy  soil,  and  through  the  judicious  management  of 
the  tenant,  by  the  economical  use  of  liquid  manure,  and  by 
judicious  depasturing,  he  has  brought  the  land  into  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  The  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  his  system 
is,  perhaps,  that  of  root  culture,  which  has  enabled  him  to 
keep  a  much  greater  number  of  cows  upon  the  land  to  the 
acreage  than  is  to  he  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
great  difficulty  which  most  dairy  farmers  meet  with  in  keep- 
ing cows  profitably  during  the  two  months  preceding  the 
hay  harvest  has  been  overcome  by  Mr.  Dumbrell,  who  by 
tetheringthe  cows  is  enabled  to  make  the  meadows,  of  com 
paratively  sraallerdimensions  than  is  customary,  yieldfood  in 
sufficient  abundance  for  his  dairy.  The  usual  way  cf  tf  ther- 
ing  is  to  allow  a  cow  the  range  of  a  circle  to  the  extent  of 
the  chain  ;  and  when  it  has  eaten  down  its  fooil  within  its 
area,  it  is  removed  to  another  spot.  Instead  of  doing  this. 
Mr.  Dumbrell  tethers  his  cow  with  a  chain  of  13  to  IS  feet, 
and  begins  at  the  side  of  the  field;  and  when  it  lias  consumed 
the  grass  within  its  reach,  the  pin  is  removed  onwards  a  foot 
or  a  foot  and  a  half ;  the  cow  then  eats  this  quantity,  and  is 
again  allowed  another  bite  of  the  same  extent.  This  plan 
prevents  the  animal  from  trending  on  the  food  which  it  con- 
sumes while  quite  fresh,  and  the  chain  assists  in  distributing 
the  droppings.  The  field  is  thus  fed  over  evenly,  and  all  is 
consumed  and  nose  trodden  upon.  Mr.  Dumbrell  professes 
to  realise  good  profits  from  his  system,  and  with  a  degree  of 
liberality  highly  creditable  to  his  character,  reserves  no  in- 
formation from  his  visitors." — Surrey  Standard', 


TENURES  AND  TENANT  RIGHTS. 

It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  agricultural  opinion  is 
forming  definite  and  sound  conclusions  on  these  topics  ; 
and  conclusions  wdiich  arc  directly  opposed  to  all  the 
prejudices  and  semi-feudal  notions  of  the  landowners. 

We  scarcely  take  up  an  agricultural  paper  without 
meeting  some  such  notices  as  the  following  : 

"  Tenant  Right. — North  axd  South  Wilts  Fakmkbs' 
Club. — At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Tenant  Farmers'  Club 
held  in  August  last,  the  subject  of  tenant  right'  was  brought 
under  discussion,  and  so  fully  persuaded  were  the  members 
of  establishing  the  principle  for  the  mutual  advantage  of 
landlord  and  tenant  by  improved  covenants,  it  was  resolved: 
'  That  a  committee  be  formed,  to  frame  a  model  lease.'  " 

Again,  at  Monmouth,  Mir.  George,  apparently  a 
landowner,  seems  to  hesitate  about  granting  21  years' 
leases,  the  shortest  term  a  farmer  ought  to  accept,  but 
says  : 

"My  opinion  is,  that  any  lease  for  a  less  term  than  ten 
years  is  a  disadvantage  to  a  tenant,  at  many  landlords  who 
grant  leases,  say  seven  years,  consider  they  have  a  mural 
1  ii/lit  to  make  a  fresh  bargain  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  ; 
and  if  the  farmer  has  ventured  to  invest  his  capital  in  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  he  will  run  the  risk  of  paying  in 
tereBt  upon  such  capital  in  the  shape  of  increased  rent;  and 
probably  the  same  landlords  would  not  on  any  account  give 
a  yearly  tenant  notice  to  quit,  unless  they  had  good  reasons, 
such  as  great  arrears  of  rent,  or  negligent  farming." 

The  truth  is,  that  a  seven  or  even  a  ten  years'  lease 
is  nothing  but  a  trap  for  farmers  ;  they  may  get  their 
Jam!  into  good  condition  in  that  time,  but  it  will  he  for 


ho  landlords'  benefit,  not  their  own.  Every  man  whot 
means  to  farm  well  ought  to  require  a  21  years'  lease. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  it  would  be  reasonable 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  stipulate  for  an  agreed 
advance  of  rent  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  seven 
years  ;  and  if  farmers  would  accede  to  some  such 
plan,  we  think  many  landowners  would  abandon  their 
objections  to  long  leases. 

Mr.  George  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  pru- 
dence of  not  taking  too  much  land,  which  the  farmer  of 
every  grade  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  : 

"  Before  I  conclude,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
rock  upon  which  many  an  industrious  farmer  has  been 
wrecked,  and  just  at  the  time  thnt  he  has  considered  himself 
in  smooth  water.  I  mean  the  loo  ijreal  eagerness  to  get  into 
a  larger  farm.  I  would  caution  every  farmer,  before  he 
much  increases  bis  farm  iz  :  ukulate  his  increased  liabilities, 
and  clearly  ascertain  that  he  will  provide  for  such  increase, 
not.  only  in  fair  weather  but  in  foul.  Depend  upon  it  that 
a  farmer,  in  a  moderate-sized  farm,  with  a  few  pounds  at 
his  banker's  to  meet  his  half-year's  rent,  is  much  better  off 
than  he  would  be  in  a  larger  farm  irilh  all  his  capital  in- 
vested in  his  stock.  In  the  former  case  it  is  true  he  has  small 
interest,  but  it  is  certain:  in  the  latter  case,  he  may  probably 
be  compelled  to  sell,  just  at  the  time  that  he  ought  to  hold; 
and  these  forced  sales,  by  depressing  the  markets,  not  only 
injure  the  farmer  himself,  but  his  brother  agriculturists." 

The  following  account  of  tenant-right  in  Madeira 
s'iows  that  every  where  secure  tenure  is  the  indispensable 
preliminary  to  high  cultivation  : 

"Tenant  right. — In  Madeira  there  is  very  little  change 
respecting  tenants,  and  every  inducement  is  given  for  en- 
couraging the  tenant,  wdiich  is  not  in  vain,  as  generally  the 
island  may  be  said  to  be  tilled  on  the  most  approved  plan  for 
producing  the  greatest  quantity.  In  every  district  there  are 
valuers  appointed,  who,  in  c  ase  of  removal,  value  what  the 
incoming  tenant  has  to  pay,  and  they  proceed  on  a  twofold 
plan.  If  the  landlord  takes  possession,  then  the  valuers 
give  the  outgoing  tenant  what  they  consider  the  full  value 
for  all  improvements  in  buildings  and  land  ;  but  should  the 
tenant  be  followed  by  another  tenant,  then  two-thirds  only 
of  the  value  is  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant.  Then,  again, 
while  the  tenant  is  allowed  to  make  all  improvement  he 
pleases,  yet  it  guards  the  landlord  by  not  allowing  him  to 
give  up  the  land  without  providing  another  tenant ;  and  the 
outgoing  tenant  is  obliged  to  find  a  tliird.  unless  the  land- 
lord accepts  either  of  the  two  first ;  but  If  he  refuses  them 
he  is  hound  to  accept  the  third,  otherwise  a  tenant  might 
layout  a  very  great  sum  in  building  and  other  improve- 
ments (as  he  might  call  them),  and  make  his  landlord  pay 
the  full  value ;  this  plan  is  well  adapted  to  protect  both 
landlord  and  tenant." 


MONOPOLIST  EVIDENCE  FOR  FREE 
TRADE. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  like  his  fellow  monopolist, 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  is  giving  the  best  practical 
contradiction  to  his  own  votes  and  the  speeches  of  his 
faction  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Land  must  go  out  of 
cultivation,  say  the  Parliamentary  monopolists. 
Farmers  must  be  ruined,  bellowcth  Bentinck  of  the 
stable  mind.  There  will  be  no  work  for  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  whineth  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  and  all 
these  dire  forebodings  are  to  be  realised  on  the  passing 
of  the  Government  measure. 

Now  we  have  always  said  that  the  political  monopo- 
lists have  no  faith  in  their  own  nostrum.  Their  marked 
characteristic  is  that  of  political  profligacy  ;  for  what 
can  be  more  base  than  to  delude  the  more  ignorant 
farmers  with  these  fabulous  tales  of  prospective  injury  ? 
However,  so  far  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  con- 
cerned, we  arc  content  to  set  his  acts  against  his  votes 
and  his  speeches,  and  to  ask  the  farmers  whether  they 
believe  in  the  duke's  sincerity.  Here  is  the  contradic- 
tion of  his  speeches  by  his  own  act. 

"  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  causing  land  to  be  brought 
into  tillage  on  his  Wotton  estate.  Twenty  acres  of  rush 
beds,  wood,  in  the  parish  of  Brill,  is  now  being  cleared  by 
his  grace's  orders,  and  is  forthwith  to  be  laid  to  two  neigh 
bouring  farms,  the  tenants  of  which  are,  we  understand,  to 
pay  the  same  rent  for  it  as  they  do  for  the  other  land  in 
their  occupation,  and  arc  to  '  grub  it'  at  their  own  expense. 
The  timber  is  chiefly  oak,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  very 
fine,  and  the  nnderwrtpd  is  all  cut  down.  The  duke  has  had 
from  50  to  GO  men  at  work  in  felling  and  barking." — Hacks 
Gazelle. 


THE  FREE  TRADE  CURRENT. 
Though  farmers,  and  amphibious  squires  in  the  fens, 
maybe  used,  or  stimulated  to  cause  the  rejection  of  libe- 
ral noblemen  as  conservators  of  the  fens,  on  account  of 
their  votes  on  the  Corn  Law  Bill,  the  quiet  undercurrent 
of  agricultural  opinion,  when  undisturbed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  monopolist  lords  or  squires,  is  setting  strongly 
and  steadily  towards  Free  Trade.  Even  those  who  still 
doubt  desire  a  settlement,  an  immediate  settlement,  of 
the  question,  and  they  know  that  whilst  a  remnant  of 
"  restriction  "  exists  there  can  be  no  settlement.  Thus 
wc  find  that  at  the  South  West  Middlesex  Agricultural 
Society,  which  was  a  quiet  gathering  of  farmers,  such 
sentiments  were  more  than  once  expressed.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  May,  alluding  to  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage 
Manure  Company,  whose  Secretary  had  explained  the 
objects  and  plan  of  the  society,  said  : 

"If  they  should  be  enabled  to  accomplish  what  they  in 
their  prospectus  set  forth,  but  of  which  he  professed  he  had 


his  doubts,  then  he  thought  he  might  with  justice  say  that 
they  would  be  far  greater  friends  to  the  agriculturist  than 
their  pretended  friend  Sir  Bobert ;  and  although  he  much 
disapproved  of  the  present  plan,  still  he  thought  the  lime 
had  arrived,  when  it  was  necessary  that  a  settlement  should 
take  place,  and  that  agriculturists  would  then  know  the 
worst,  for  thai  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  doubt  and 
uncertainly  that  had  lately  prevailed;  lor  now  every  one 
knew  what  they  had  to  expect  :  formerly  they  had  only  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  the  best  man- 
ner they  could.  Although  he  had  expressed  a  doubt  of  the 
practicability  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Moore,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  agriculturist  had  nothing  to  lose 
by  its  failure  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  succeeded,  he  felt 
no  hesitation  in  saying  the  agriculturist  would  be  glad  to 
become  their  customer,  and  that  led  him  to  repeat  that  the 
Metropolitan  Sewerage  Company  would  indeed  be  the  true 
friend  of  the  agriculturist  if  they  succeeded." 

And  we  may  suggest  to  Mr.  Slay  that  the  same  line 
of  argument  might  be  made  more  widely  applicable  to 
the  condition  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Moore,  the  company's  secretary,  truly  said  that 
the  farmers  are  not  the  parties  who  are  backward  to  im- 
prove. But  they  cannot  improve,  with  safety  to  them- 
selves and  their  families,  as  yearly  tenants.    He  said  : 

"Even  the  subject  to  which  he  solicited  their  attention, to 
many  appeared  a  strange  one;  and  notwithstanding  the  too 
often  expressed  opinion  of  gentlemen  in  the  metropolis, '  that 
the  farmers  were  so  bigoted  to  their  old  modes  of  manage- 
ment, they  could  not  be  induced  to  alter  their  system,  how- 
ever advantageous  it  would  be  to  their  interest,'  he  was 
happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  he  had  not  come  in  contact, 
irilh  a  single  farmer  in  the  country  but  was  desirous  of  em- 
bracing every  real  improvement,  and  all  of  them  were  una- 
nimous in  their  desire  to  obtain  the  liquid  manure  on  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  company  ;  and  he  had  frequently  to 
stand  up  in  defence  of  the  agriculturists  in  that  respect;  but 
he  bad  to  admit  that  they  manifested  a  degree  of  caution  in 
receiving  merely  theoretical  projects  introduced  by  persons 
having  a  smattering  of  chemical  science  without  agricultural 
experience.  The  occupiers  of  land  in  that  neighbourhood 
had  many  advantages,  in  climate,  soil,  manure,  and  market 
for  their  produce  ;  the  application  of  the  liquid  manure  would 
be  a  very  great  addition  to  those  advantages,  and  would 
enable  them  to  sustain  their  position." 


SIGNS  OF  AN  ELECTION. 

When  certain  birds  or  beasts  fly  or  lie  in  particular 
ways,  the  observant  naturalist  predicts  certain  changes 
in  the  weather  or  peculiarities  of  seasons.  Now  gees?, 
especially  wild  geese,  are  supposed  by  their  flight  and 
acts  to  indicate  coming  meteorological  events.  So  do 
the  deeds  of  some  members  of  Parliament — we  would 
not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  liken  any  of  these  per- 
sonages to  geese — tell  pretty  distinctly  when  an  election 
may  be  expected. 

Perhaps  a  reader  here  and  there  may  remember  that  a 
certain  loquacious  Squire  Finch  has  boen  returned  for 
some  midland  county  in  the  room  of  a  member  who,  on 
recovering  his  reason,  found  himself  pledged  chin-deep 
to  monopoly,  and  consequently,  obliged  to  give  up 
his  seat.  Well,  Squire  Finch  finds  Parliament  so  much 
to  his  taste,  that  he  wants  to  be  elected  again  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  sensibly  enough  seeks  to  propitiate  the 
farmers.    Behold  the  mode  of  propitiation  : 

"  Mr.  Finch,  M.P.,  has  informed  his  tenantry  in  Rutland- 
shire that  he  shall  not  in  future  preserve  the  game  on  his 
estates,  and  that  they  hive  his  permission  to  shoot  on  their 

respective  farms." 

This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  which 
will  naturally  incline  the  Rutland  farmers  to  look  with 
favour  on  Mr.  Finch  at  the  next  election.  But  let  them 
carry  their  recollection  a  little  further  back,  and  they 
will  find  that  they  are  indebted  to  the  Free  Traders 
and  the  leaders  of  the  League  for  the  exposure  of  Game 
Law  evils  which  the  Squire  Finchs  of  the  day  would 
have  fostered  and  concealed.  This  Game  Law  ques- 
tion is  one  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  farmers  that 
we  should  strongly  recommend  them  never  to  vote  for 
any  candidate  who  preserves  or  reserves  game.  What- 
ever else  he  may  be,  he  is  not  a  farmer's  friend. 


Early  Wheat. — On  Thursday  there  were  exhibited  in 
the  Exchange  News-rooms  specimens  of  wheat  in  full  ear, 
from  the  farm  of  Harrold  Littledale,  Esq.,  at  Egremont. 
The  stalks  were  full  four  feet  high;  the  heads  were  strong 
and  healthy.  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  this  crop;  the 
seed  came  last  year  from  Australia,  was  the  crop  of  1844, 
and  was  taken  from  the  ship's  side  to  the  three  acre  field, 
where  it  was  sown  in  December.  The  wheat  sown  in  Octo- 
ber from  the  best  English  seed,  in  an  adjoining  field,  though 
looking  well,  is  not  yet  in  ear.  If  a  general  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  from  this  experiment,  it  is  desirable  to  import  seed 
from  southern  into  northern  climates ;  and  it  demonstrates 
the  erroneousness  of  the  prevalent  opinion  respecting  the 
unfitness  of  seed  intensely  dried,  while  it  shows,  at  the  same 
time,  the  capacity  of  Australia  as  a  wheat-producing  country. 
In  general,  it  is  considered  sufficient  for  the  farmers'  pros- 
pects if  wheat  gets  into  ear  by  the  20th  of  June,  and  we 
were  about  to  take  for  granted  that  this  early  specimen  was 
owing  to  the  seed  being  Australian,  when  we  learned  that 
a  whole  field,  from  English  seed,  at  the  farm  of  R.  E.  Har- 
vey, Esq.,  at  Walton,  was  also  in  ear  on  Thursday.  Still,  as 
the  Australian  seed  has  anticipated  the  English  seed  on  Mr. 
Liltledale's  farm,  the  inference  is  inevitable  that  Australian 
wheat  is  an  early  harvest  under  like  circumstances.  Mr. 
Harvey's  mode  of  cultivation  ought  to  be  noted,  for  early 
harvests  would  be,  generally,  a  blessing  in  this  climate. — 
J/ivcrpool  Journal. 

The  Mint  has  resolved  upon  the  issue  of  a  new  small  sil- 
ver coinage,  namely,  three  penny  pieces. 
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LORD   MOUNT-EDGCUMBE  AND  LORD 
STANLEY. 

My  Lord, — Had  the  state  of  my  health  rendered  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  I  should  c<  rtainly 
have  attempted  there  to  have  defended  the  vole  which,  by 
proxy,  I  have  given  in  favour  of  the  Government  Corn  Bill, 
and  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  motives  which  would  have 
justified  me  in  so  doing  will  not  equally  justify  the  method  I 
now  adopt  for  making  known  my  opinions.  1  can  think  of 
no  more  convenient  form  for  the  purpose  than  that  of  a 
letter  to  you,  who  have  consented  to  lead  that  party  with 
which  it  is  now  my  misfortune,  for  the  first  time,  to  differ. 

Although  admitting  that  I  still  think  much  danger  attends 
the  great  experiment  which  Ministers  are  attempting,  and 
that  my  mind  is  not  yet  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  its  in- 
troduction in  a  manner  so  destructive  of  confidence  between 
the  different  classes  in  the  commonwealth,  1  never  yet  gave 
any  vote  with  more  thorough  confidence  that  it  was  in  entire 
accordance  with  my  duty. 

It  will  be  asked,  What!  vote  for  so  important  a  measure  of 
which  you  do  not  entirely  approve  ?  But,  in  return,  let  me 
ask,  whether,  in  the  existing  complicated  state  of  society,  nu 
isolated  view  can,  or  ought  to,  be  taken  of  any  subject ; 
whether  with  it  should  not  he  taken  into  consideration  con- 
current circumstances  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
it;  and  whether  it  is  not  a  legislator's  duty  then  to  ad  opt  that 
course  which,  after  such  a  general  view,  his  judgment  and 
his  conscience  indicate?  My  principle  is  to  do  what  is 
most  expedient,  looking  to  the  future,  for  the  general  good, 
and  to  that  I  will  be  consistent;  and  let  those  who  exclaim 
against  expediency  say  upon  what  other  grounds  taxing 
food  can  he  defended,  in  a  country  heavily  taxed  to  main- 
tain millions  of  paupers. 

Were  it  possible  to  conceive  that  protection  could  for  any 
number  of  years  be  continued,  or  that  any  Government  could 
be  found  capable  of  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  State  who 
would  consent  ts  maintain  it,  I  might  hesitate  ;  but  as  my 
miud  cannot  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  upon  either  poiut, 
it  is  unable  to  conceive  that  any  good  could  arise  from  the 
rejection  of  the  measure,  while  the  evils  which  must  be  pro- 
duced by  such  a  step  are  manifest  and  manifold.  Let  us  con- 
sider what  would  be  its  immediate  results. 

First,  Government  might  not  dissolve.  The  consequences, 
then,  would  only  be  a  miserable  delay,  a  prolongation  of 
that  state  of  uncertainty  which  I  believe  no  one  denies  that 
all  trades  and  all  classes  arc  now  suffering  from,  and  a  re- 
newal of  hatred-stirring  excitement  and  clamour.  Tell  me 
not  it  is  cowardice  to  listen  to  such  clamour.  I  would  never 
advocate  attention  to  any  such  unsupported  in  Parliament; 
hut  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  one  so  violent  and  mischievous, 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Commons,  and  at  least  1<J 
out  of  20  of  the  men  who,  by  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, have  raised  themselves  one  jot  above  their  fellows,  I 
hold  not  to  be  courage,  but  (I  can  use  no  milder  term)  reck- 
less folly. 

Secondly.  Ministers  may  dissolve,  and  possibly  a  majority 
in  favour  of  this  measure  may  be  returned.  But  here  I  must 
observe,  that  I  hold  that  such  an  appeal,  upon  any  specific 
point,  to  the  constituency  is  an  act  to  be  avoided  as  most 
democratic  in  principle.  It  is  evidently  the  desire  of  many  of 
the  constituent  body  to  become  legislators  themselves,  instead 
of  the  electors  of  legislators;  and  any  call  upon  them  to  send 
men  not  to  consult,  but  merely  to  enforce  an  already  formed 
determination,  can  hut  sanction  and  encourage  that  desire. 
Too  much  care,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  taken  to  main- 
tain the  independence,  so  much  threatened,  of  the  members 
of  Parliament.  But  to  return.  Suppose  a  majority  in  favour 
of  the  measure  be  elected,  what  w  ill  then  be  gained  to  com- 
pensate for  the  evils  which  must  arise  from  the  bitterest 
class-contest  that  was  ever  yet  inflicted  upon  this  country, 
and  the  putting  into  action  that  threatened  system  of  em- 
ploying manufacturing  capital  to  overhear,  by  fagot  votes, 
the  local  interest  in  the  counties? 

Thirdly,  suppose  that  a  small  majority  against,  which  is 
all,  I  imagine,  that  the  most  sanguine  could  expect,  were 
returned — can  it  be  believed  that  if,  upon  such  principles,  a 
Government  could  he  formed,  it  could  maintain  itself  against 
an  opposition  so  formidable  in  numbers,  yet  infinitely  more 
formidable  in  talent,  ranged  Bgainst  them  ?  and,  if  the  at- 
tempt were  made  and  failed,  what  then  would  be  the  con- 
sequences? I  think  the  country  would,  from  their  recent 
lesson,  have  little  desire  of  another  dissolution ;  and  that 
majority  would  be  placed  in  the  alternative  of  arresting  all 
Government,  or  of  passing  the  measure  they  were  actually, 
in  that  case,  sent  ns  delegates  to  resist — they  being  the 
men,  too,  who  had  most  violently  denounced  the  change  of 
opinions  in  others.  I  am  unable  to  foresee  any  other  possible 
contingencies,  or  aught  but  mischief  to  flow  from  either  of 
these. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
the  Lords  to  yield  their  known  opinion  to  that  of  the  other 
powers  of  the  State.  Their  right  to  maintain  it,  thev,  I 
trust,  will  never  yield  ;  but  it  is  not  for  those  who  were  par- 
ties to  the  Reform  Bill  to  blame  a  cautious  exercise  of  that 
right.  They  were  implored  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  removing  that  unseen  influence,  evidently  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  danger  of  collisions. 
I  wish  not  here  to  discuss,  or  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  resistance  to  that  appeal ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
since  then  that  danger  has  been  admitted  and  acknowledged. 
The  evil  apprehended  has  not  yet  occurred — but  what  has, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  protected  us  from  it?  What 
alone  but  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, controlling,  by  his  wisdom  and  character,  the  feelings  of 
the  large  party  outraged  by  that  measure,  and  still  more  by 
the  means  employed  to  pass  it ;  and  manifold  and  eminent 
as  have  been  the  services  rendered  to  the  State  by  the  noble 
duke,  for  none  ought  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  to  feel 
more  deeply  grateful  than  for  his  conduct  and  success  upon 
those  occasions. 

But  is  the  danger  over  ?  Would  that  I  could  think  so! 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  many  vears 
may  not  pass  before  a  demagogue-elected  Parliament' may 
send  up  measures  which  it  will  be  our  imperious  duty  not 
only  to  oppose,  but  steadfastly,  permanently  to  resist.  In 
such  a  contest  I  am  sure  you,  my  lord,  would  take  a  promi- 
nent and  leading  part,  and  I  think  that  I  should  not  he 
found  shrinking  from  the  performance,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  of  mine,  however  humble  ;  I  will,  however,  not.  join 
in  any  such  struggle,  unless  I  know  that  there  arc  competent 
statesmen  ready  to  carry  on  the  Government  on  the  princi- 
ples we  combat  for,  or  in  which  we  can  be  supposed  to  en- 
gage, uninfluenced  by  personal, still  less  pecuniary -considera- 
tions. No  men  on  earth  can  be  deemed  less  likely  to  be  in- 
flneuced  by  base  motives  than  British  peers.  Yet  he  is  a 
bold  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  who  will  assert  that  he  is  aware 
of  each  hidden  motive  that  may  act  upon  liis  judgment;  and 


he  exacts  much,  w  ho  requires  the  public-  to  believe  him  totally 
free  from  that  weakness  of  human  nature  upon  the  supposed 
general  existence  of  which  is  (bunded  the  law,  that  no  man 
shall  be  a  judge  in  his  own  case.  Our  consciences  must  not 
only  be  clear,  but  our  character  and  motives  must  be  exposed 
to  no  imputations  that  cannot  more  decidedly  be  met;  let 
those  who  charge  us  with  timidity,  say  what  we  have  to 
dread  but  injury  to  the  state — and  is- that  a  fear  of  which  any 
man  need  be  ashamed  ? 

My  conviction  is,  that,  yielding  this  point,  we  shall,  by 
confirming  general  confidence  in  our  honour  and  disinte- 
rested patriotism,  strengthen  the  grounds  upon  w  hich  alone 
our  power  rests. 

Another  important  question  still  remains, — This  mea- 
sure passed,  is  tlie  political  horizon  clear?  Although  the 
consequences  of  the  conduct  adopted  by  the  ultra-Protestant 
party,  after  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill,  were  such  os  emphati- 
cally to  demonstrate  that  it  is  one  which  every  man  who 
pretends  to  be  a  friend  to  the  constitution,  or  an  ener-ny  to 
change,  ought  most  carefully  to  avoid,  yet  it  is  said  it 
will  be  followed.  Yes,  undeniable  though  it  be,  that  it  is 
the  duly  of  a  party  not  strong  enough  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment itself,  to  support,  or  at  least  not  factiously  to  thwart, 
the  one  least  likely  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  principles 
they  themselves  avow. 

Danger  may  be  apprehended  from  a  Minister  on  whese 
firmness  and  consistency  reliance  cannot  be  placed,  but  evil 
"Is  certain  to  flow  from  a  Government  so  weak  that  it  must 
pander  to  extreme  parties  for  existence  ;  and  deep  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  who  render  it  impossible  for  any  to  be 
carried  on  except  by  such  means. 

'Tis  hard  to  think  that  men  of  indisputably  high  character 
will  let  any  sense  of  wrong  from  individuals,  or  desire  for 
what  they  consider  retributive  justice,  blind  them  to  such 
considerations ;  fortunately,  impossible  to  believe  that  you, 
my  lord,  would  encourage  them  in  such  a  course.  Their  op- 
position to  Miuisters  who  have  given  them  such  grounds 
for  offence  may  be  in  accordance  with  justice  and  consis- 
tency. Justice  is  to  be  admired,  but.  not  political  justice  so 
blind  that,  in  aiming  at  individuals,  it  wounds  the  State.  In- 
consistency is  to  he  deprecated,  but  let  all  who  fear  violent 
changes  dread  and  defend  us  from  tie  honest  indignation  of 
reckless  consistency! 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  unfeigned  respect  for  your 
talents  and  character, 

Your  Lordship's  most  faithful  servant, 

Mount- Edgcumbe. 

Both,  June  8. 

P.S.  Since  the  above  was  in  print,  I  have  heard  of  the 
meeting  at  Lord  John  Russell's,  and  seen  the  report  of  Lord 
George  Beutiuck's  speech.  Not  doubting,  that  from  a  Go- 
vernment they  did  not  wish  to  thwart,  the  Irish  measure 
would  have  been  accepted  by  both,  I  am  only  confirmed  in 
my  belief  that  the  suggestions  I  have  ventured  to  imdte  are 
well  worthy  of  attention,  come  from  what  source  they  may. 
If  Lord  George  Bentinck  intends  to  take  office  with  Lord 
John  Russell,  or,  with  his  cheerers,  to  form  a  fellow-joint  to 
Mr.  O'Connell's  in  his  lordship's  tail — although  nothing,  in 
my  opinion,  can  justify  the  violence  of  his  language — his 
conduct  may  be  in  accordance  with  his  public  duty.  The 
formation  of  a  Government  by  his  party  alone  is  held,  by  all 
I  have  ever  met  with,  as  a  chimera  only  calculated  to  raise 
a  smile.  The  talent  to  vituperate  and  destroy  a  minister  does 
not  prove  the  ability  to  be  one  ;  and  the  determination  to 
impede  all  government — aid  none,  though  the  expression  of 
it  may  excite  party  cheers,  will  not  gain  the  nation's  confi- 
dence. The  opinion  that  it  is  for  the  public  good  that  the 
Queen  should  have  an  efficient  Government  is  not  enter- 
tained by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  alone. 

When  the  Irish  Church  is  prostrate,  social  changes  now 
too  violent  to  be  more  than  vaguely  hinted  at,  embodied  in 
Ministerial  measures,  anil  another  phalanx  of  ultra-Liberals 
coronetted  to  enforce  them,  consistency  may  even  by  him  be 
deemed  a  virtue  that  may  be  pushed  too  far.  My  consola- 
tion under  such  national  misfortunes  will  be,  that  I  have 
not  permitted  the  fear  of  being  deemed  presumptuous  to  pre- 
vent me  from  making  this  feeble  effort  to  awaken  men's 
minds  to  consequences,  the  probability  of  which  none,  I 
think,  whose  judgment  anger  does  not  blind  can  dispute  or 
deny. 


CANADA  AND  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE 
CORN  LAWS. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  address  to  her  Majesty 
from  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada,  respecting  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  corn  into  the  British  markets,  which  was 
so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  last  debate  upon  the  subject: 

"  To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

"  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

"We,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Com- 
mons of  Canada  in  Parliament  assembled,  respectfully  beg 
leave  to  address  your  Majesty  on  a  subject  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  inhabitants  of  this  province. 

"  We  assure  your  Majesty,  that  while  we  have  seen  with 
unmingled  satisfaction  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
jieople  of  this  colony  advancing  in  steady  and  successful 
progression  under  that  moderate  system  of  protection  of 
her  staple  productions,  grain,  and  timber,  which  your  Ma- 
jesty and  your  Imperial  Parliament  have  hitherto  graciously 
secured  to  them,  we  feel  that  we  should  he  wanting  in  our 
duty,  as  well  to  your  Majesty  as  to  our  constituent?;,  did  we 
fail  earnestly  to  represent  to  your  Majesty  that,  we  view  with 
serious  apprehension  and  alarm,  as  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  this  colony,  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  princi- 
ple of  commercial  intercourse  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament'. 

"  We  cannot  hut  fear  that  the  abandonment  of  this  pro- 
tective principle,  the  very  basis  of  the  colonial  commercial 
system,  is  not  only  calculated  materially  to  retard  the  agri- 
cultural improvement  of  the  country,  and  check  its  hitherto 
rising  prosperity,  but  seriously  to  impair  our  ability  to  pur- 
chase the  manufactured  goods  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  result 
alike  prejudicial  to  this  colony  and  the  parent  state. 

"  We  feel  truly  grateful  to  your  Majesty  for  enabling  us, 
by  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  1,000,000/.,  to  undertake 
many  valuable  public  improvements,  which  are  now  ap- 
proaching to  completion,  and  which  under  the  existing  laws 
would  ultimately  prove  productive.  But  should  the  duties 
on  foreign  and  colonial  produce  entering  the  United  King- 
dom he  assimilated,  as  at  present  proposed  by  your  Majesty's 
Imperial  Government,  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended  that 
the  agriculturists  of  this  province  will  be  deprived  of  a  fair 
and  remunerative  price  for  their  surplus  produce;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  increase  of  our  staple  products,  which  was 
reasonably  anticipated,  will  be  checked  to  such  an  extent  as 
materially  to  lessen  the  prospect  of  our  canals  and  other 


public  works  proving  as  productive  as  we  had  reason  to 
expect. 

"  We  respectfully  represent  to  your  Majesty,  that,  situated 
as  Canada  is,  and  with  a  climate  so  severe  as  to  leave 
barely  one-half  of  the  year  open  for  intercourse  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  with  the  mother  country,  the  cost  of  transporting 
her  products  to  market  is  much  greater  than  is  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Stales  ;  and  that  without  a  mea- 
sure of  protection,  or  some  equivalent  advantage,  we  cannot 
successfully  compete  with  that  country. 

"  It  therefore  becomes  our  duty,  as  faithful  subjects  of 
your  Majesty,  to  point  out  what  we  sincerely  believe  must 
be  the  result  of  measures  which  have  for  their  object  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  affording  protection  to  the  Canadian 
export  trade.  Eirst,  it  will  discourage  those  at  present  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  from  extending  their  opera- 
tions; secondly,  it  will  prevent  the  influx  of  respectable 
emigrants  from  the  mother  country,  who  have  for  many 
years  past  settled  in  large  number!  on  the  waste  lauds  of  the 
province,  and  who,  by  their  industry  and  capital,  have 
materially  contributed  to  that  rapid  advancement  of  the 
country  which  we  have  before  noticed  ;  and,  lastly,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that,  should  the  inhabitants  of  Canada, 
from  the  withdrawal  of  all  protection  to  their  staple  pro- 
ducts, find  that  they  cannot  successfully  compete  with 
their  neighbours  of  the  United  States  in  the  only  market 
open  to  them,  they  will  naturally  and  of  necessity  begin  to 
doubt  whether  remaining  a  portion  of  the  British  empire 
will  be  of  that  paramount  advantage  which  they  have 
hitherto  found  it  to  he.  These,  we  humbly  submit,  are  con- 
siderations of  grave  importance  both  to  your  Majesty  and 
the  people  of  this  province ;  and  we  trust  we  need  not 
assure  your  Majesty  that  any  changes  which  would  tend  in 
the  remotest  degree  to  weaken  the  ties  that  have  for  so  many 
years,  and  under  trying  circumstances,  bound  the  people  of 
Canada  to  that  land  which  they  are  proud  to  call  their 
mother  country,  would  be  viewed  as  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  could  befall  them. 

"  We  would  further  remind  your  Majesty  that  while,  in 
compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment, we  have  passed  a  law  repealing  all  duty  cu  Ame- 
rican produce  coming  through  our  country  for  exportation, 
no  similar  advantage  is  accorded  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  the  people  of  this  province,  but  that  duties,  amount- 
ing in  most  cases  to  prohibition,  are  rigorously  maintained 
by  that  Government  on  every  article  of  ours  entering  within 
their  ports.  The  disadvantage  we  must  labour  under  in  this 
respect  is  so  apparent  that  we  respectfully  request  your  Ma- 
jesty will  be  pleased  to  cause  the  necessary  steps  to  he  taken 
for  opening  a  negociation  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  admission  of  our  products  into  their  ports  on 
the  same  terms  that  theirs  are  admitted  into  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  this  colony. 

"  We  also  humbly  request  that  your  Majesty  will  favourably 
consider  the  justice  of  admitting  the  products  of  this  province 
generally  into  the  imperial  ports  free  of  duty,  as  the  expense 
of  transportation  is  in  itself  all  the  protection  which  our  fel- 
low-subjects in  the  United  Kingdom  can  reasonably  expect 
as  respects  the  imports  from  a  colony  situated  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  mother  country,  and  with  ports  closed  to  com- 
merce for  so  large  a  portion  of  the  year.  And  we  the  more 
confidently  appeal  to  your  Majesty's  justice  upon  this  point 
as  the  relief  we  seek  in  this  particular  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  very  principles  upon  which  the  charges  that  we  de- 
precate are  based,  as  weil  as  to  the  assurance  received 
through  your  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  that  it  is  the  de- 
sire of  your  Majesty's  Government  that  the  trade  of  Canada 
should  iu  all  respects  approach  as  nearly  to  perfect  freedom 
as  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  revenue  may  permit. 

"  While  the  subject  that  we  have  thus  brought  under  the 
notice  of  your  Majesty  embraces  other  points  requiring  the 
gravest  deliberation  and  calling  for  the  most  favourable  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  imperial  authorities,  your  Ma- 
jesty's faithful  Commons  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  your 
Majesty,  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  mother  country, 
and  to  their  own  constituents,  to  lose  no  time  in  at  once  ap- 
proaching your  Majesty  with  the  declaration  of  their  views 
upon  that  part  of  it  embraced  in  their  present  address,  and  to 
which,  renewing  their  assurance  of  devoted  attachment  to 
your  Majesty's  person  and  Government,  they  earnestly  en 
treat  your  Majesty's  most,  gracious  and  favourable  conside- 
ration. "Attested, 

"W.B.Lindsay,  Clerk  of  Assembly. 
"Legislative  Assembly,  Tuesday,  May  12,  1816." 
The  following  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply: 

"  Downiug-street,  June  3. 
"  My  Lord, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
lordship's  despatch,  No.  54,  of  the  13th  of  May,  transmitting 
to  me,  for  presentation  to  her  Majesty,  an  address  which 
has  been  voted  by  her  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  the  Commons 
of  Canada.  In  this  address  it  is  set  forth  that  the  Assembly 
of  Canada  regard  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  commercial 
intercourse  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  with  serious  apprehension  and  alarm,  and  various 
grounds  are  stated  for  entertaining  such  impressions.  Her 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  receive  this  address  with  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  intelligence  of  her  faith- 
ful Commons  of  Canada  ;  but  it  is  with  sincere  concern  tf'at 
her  Majesty  has  learned  the  existence,  in  such  a  quarter,  of 
anticipations  of  such  a  character. 

"I  have  it  in  command  from  her  Majesty  to  address  to 
your  lordship  the  following  observations  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  the  address,  which  have  been  submitted  by  her 
Majesty's  advisers  for"  her  gracious  approval,  and  to  which 
she  has  been  pleased  to  give  her  sanction. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  conceive  that  the  protection 
principle  cannot  with  justice  be  described  as  the  universal 
basis,  either  of  the  general  connection  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  colonies,  or  even  of  their  commercial  con- 
nection. There  is  a  large  aud  important  group  of  the 
colonies  of  this  country,  having  a  very  extended  commerce, 
and  one  of  a  peculiarly  British  character,  in  relation  to 
which  the  protective  system  has  at  no  time  exercised  a 
powerful  influence,  and  in  relation  to  which  at  present  it  has 
little  more  than  a  nominal  existence.  I  speak  of  the  Austra- 
lian colonies.  Aud  it  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked  that  while 
these  are  the  most  distant,  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
supposition  of  many,  the  most  in  need  of  commercial  prefer  - 
ence, they  have  also  made  the  most  rapid  progress,  and  have 
thus  most  effectually  belied  that  necessity.  It  is  true, indeed, 
that  a  part  of  their  material  prosperity  may  be  aseribable  to 
the  supply  of  penal  labour ;  but  this  is  far  from  affording  an 
explanation  of  the  case,  since  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  vigorous  and  rapid  growth  among  the  Australian 
possessions  ot  her  Majesty  have  been  instances  iu  which 
penal  labour  has  beeu  altogether  unknown.  The  energy 
of  the  colonists  has,  without  doubt,  under  Divine  Provi- 
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dence,  been  the  main  cause  of  their  singular  advancement ; 
stimulated,  but  aot  overborne,  by  distance,  and  aided,  not 
repressed,  by  the  enjoyment  of  commercial  freedom.  The 
same  energies,  with  less  disadvantage  of  distance  to  contend 
against,  will,  it  may  be  confidently  predicted,  have  a  similar 
effect  in  developing  the  resources  of  British  North  America, 
and  not  with  less,  but  rather  with  the  more  signal  success 
.  when  capital,  industry,  and  skid  shall  be  left  to  take  then- 
own  spontaneous  direction,  and  to  turn  to  account,  as  indi- 
vidual prudence  shall  suggest,  the  abundant,  materials  and 
instruments  of  wealth  winch  the  bounty  of  heaven  Las 
bestowed. 

"Her  Majesty's  Government  have  been  glad  to  find  that 
the  Assembly  has  viewed  with  an  unminglcd  satisfaction  the 
prosperity  of  Canada  under  the  moderate  system  of  protec- 
tion which  has  hitherto  prevailed  ;  but  the  Assembly  cannot 
fail  to  recollect  that  all  the  progressive  relaxations  of 
that  system,  which  for  a  series  of  years  past  have  hen  in- 
troduced into  the  law,  have  been  met  and  resisted  by  predic- 
tions of  the  ruin  that  was  honestly  but  erroneously  con- 
ceived would  follow  them,  and  that  those  predictions  have 
with  a  remarkable  uniformity  been  dissappointed.  Experi- 
ence cannot  but  suggest  that  a  similar  insecurity  attaches  to 
the  renewal  of  the  same  expectations  founded  on  the  same 
arguments, 

"It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  controversial  or  purely  argu- 
mentative advantage  that  her  Majesty's  Government  refer 
t)  former  apprehensions,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  dissipated  by  the  event.  A  retrospect  of  this  ki  ml 
is  calculated  to  throw  clear  and  abundant  light  upon  the  real 
merits  of  the  question.  The  fears  which  are  now  entertained 
have  reference  to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
move all  differential  duty  between  Canadian  and  foreign  corn. 
Is  it,  then,  to  be  shown  that  the  Canadian  corn  trade  has 
prospered  heretofore  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  such  dif- 
ferential duty?  Far  otherwise.  The  law  of  182s  diminished 
the  difference  in  favour  of  Canada;  the  law  of  lxi->  further 
and  greatly  diminished  the  difference  in  favour  of  Canada; 
the  law  of  1843,  which  reduced  the  duly  on  Canadian  wheat 
to  Is.  per  quarter,  still  left  a  much  smaller  difference  in  its 
favour,  as  against  foreign  wheat,  than  existed  under  either  of 
the  former  Corn  Laws ;  and  yet  the  corn  trade  of  Canada  has 
grown  and  prospered  ;  and  its  extension  has,  doubtless,  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  happiness  anil  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  the  colony,  which  the  Assembly,  sharing  iu 
the  unmingled  satisfaction  of  her  Majesty  and'  the  British 
Parliament,  has  seen  advancing  in  steady  and  successful  pro- 
gression. But  this  extension  has  taken  place,  not  under  protec- 
tion secured  from  change,  nor  under  protection  fortified  by  suc- 
cessive increments,  but.  contemporaneously  with  a  series  of 
changes  involving  its  great  diminution. 

"It  appeats  to  be  the  impression  of  the  Assembly  that 
some  great  revolution  of  prices  is  likely  to  occur,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  pending  changes  iu  the  law,  which  will  de- 
prive the  Canadian  farmer  of  all  hope  of  remuneration  for 
Lis  surplus  produce.  But  the  Canadian  farmer  is  advanc- 
ing from  year  to  year  iu  capital  and  in  science;  and,  t'j  say 
nothing  of  the  great  advantages  he  cannot  fail  to  derive 
from  improved  communications,  it  would  surely  be  rash  to 
assert,  nor  probably  do  the  Assembly  in  their  address  intend 
to  imply,  that  his  industry  must  be  paralysed  unless  he  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  precise  amount  of  average  payment 
for  his  grain  that  he  has  hitherto  received  for  it.  Doubtless 
the  alarm  which  ha9  been  excited  has  reference  to  the  idea  of 
some  sudden,  great,  and  permanent  reduction  of  price,  to  fol- 
low the  repeal  of  the  British  Corn  Law.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  estimate  too  nicely  the  momentary  or  the  occasional 
effects  of  that  measure,  her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  but 
admit,  that  they  could  better  appreciate  at  least  certain  pre- 
sumptive, though  far  from  demonstrative,  grounds  for  the  alarm 
of  the  Canadian  agriculturist  in  regard  to  the  future  for- 
tunes of  the  colony  if  they  shared  in  such  an  anticipa- 
tion. To  some  reduction  of  average  and  usual  price,  from 
the  removal  of  artificial  restraints,  they  are  disposed  to  look 
forward,  but  when  they  consider  the  steady  and  rapid  growth 
of  population  in  the  corn-producing  countries  of  the  globe, 
they  cannot  but  be  persuaded  that  it  would  be  unwise,  whe- 
ther in  the  friends  or  the  opponents  of  commercial  relaxa- 
tion, to  recommend  or  dissuade  it  on  the  ground  of  any 
great  revolution  in  permanent  prices  to  he  operated  by  it; 
and  their  expectations  of  advantage,  sanguine  as  these  anti- 
cipations are,  have  reference  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  in- 
creased steadiness  of  the  market,  and  to  the  vigour  which 
general  trade  will  derive  from  the  removal  of  restraints  upon 
the  exchange  of  commodities,  and  agriculture,  from  the  ces- 
sation of  all  artificial  influence  disturbing  the  balance  of  its 
several  pursuits,  and  from  the  wholesome  stimulus  that 
competition,  which  in  farming  pursuits  can  scarcely  become 
overwrought,  rarely  fails  to  impart  to  industry. 

"  1  am  unwilling  to  repeat,  at  length  the  arguments  which 
I  have  addressed  to  your  lordship  in  my  despatch,  No.  (id, 
of  the  18th  of  May,  with  respect  to  the  other  great  subject 
of  the  alarm  of  the  Assembly — namely,  the  trade  iu  limber. 
When,  however,  we  revert  to  the  year'  1842,  it  cannot  but  be 
acknowledged  that  this  was  the  case  of  a  trade  peculiarly 
artificial  as  it  stood  under  tin;  former  law.  The  reduction", 
though  graduated, was  decisive;  perhaps  iu  no  case  has  it 
been  more  so;  and  certainly  in  no  case  have  more  uniform, 
confident,  or  sincere  prophecies  of  ruin  beeu  hazarded  by 
the  opponents  of  the  change.  The  result  is,  that  the  ex- 
port of  timber  from  British  North  America  to  this  country 
attained  during  the  last  year  to  a  height  which  it  had  never 
reached  under  the  more  protective  law.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  withdrawal  of  protection  was  either  the  exclusive,  or 
even  the  principal  direct  cause  of  this  prosperity ;  although 
tb  ere  cannot  he  a  doubt  that  many  trades  have  to  refer  their 
vigour  to  the  fact,  that  the  absence  of  artificial  support  has 
in  their  case  given  free  operation*  to  the  stimulus  necessary 
for  the  development  of  natural  and  permanent  resources. 
Increased  demand  in  the  United  Kiugdom  has  without 
doubt  been  the  main  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  in- 
creased export  of  vvo.id  from  British  North  America  ;  hut  it 
is  the  conviction  of  her  Majesty's  Government  ihat  such  in- 
creased demand  was  itself  referable  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
relaxations  of  our  commercial  law;  and  therefore,  in  its  due 
proportion,  tin.'  growth  of  the  timber  trade  ix  truly  and  justly, 
even  if  oircuiloiisly,  to  be  ascribed  to  that  HEry*  diminution 
of  protection  from  which  its  ruin  had  been  anticipated.  We 
are  now  to  look  forward  with  hope  to  a  further  increase  of 
the  consuming  power  of  this  country  ;  a  further  encourage- 
incut,  to  the  use  of  timber  as  compared  with  Competing  arti- 
cles capable  of  being  applied  to  the  same  purposes  ;  a  fur- 
ther encouragement  to  the  use  of  Canadian  timber,  iu  com- 
bination with  the  wood  of  the  Baltic,  for  those  objects  in  re- 
gard to  which  the  consumption  of  the  one  directly  stimu- 
lates the  consumption  of  the  other.  Is  it.  too  much  to  hope 
that  causes  so  similar  may  produce  liVe  effects  ;  and  that  the 
caution  with  which  Parliament  has  proceeded  in  the  gradual 


reduction  of  the  timber  duties  to  a  moderate  standard  may 
be  again  rewarded  by  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  will  wit- 
ness a  further  growth  in  the  wood  trade  of  Canada? 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  therefore  cannot,  on  the  part 
of  tbo  Imperial  Exchequer,  share  in  the  fear  that  increased 
freedom  of  trade  will  have  the  effect  of  crippling  the  revenues 
of  those  important  public  works  which  are  designed  to  faci- 
litate the  transit  of  the  produce  of  Canada  by  the  tit.  Law- 
rence to  the  sea.  They  can  by  no  means  subscribe  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  comparative  dearness  of  this  route  is  an 
established  fact ;  and  they  likewise  feel  that  if  they  did 
subscribe  to  that  opinion,  although  it  might  corroborate  the 
propriety  of  the  course  they  have  pursued  in  suggesting  to 
Parliament  the  interposition  of  an  interval  before  entire  free- 
dom shall  be  given  to  the  corn  trade,  it  could  do  no  more  ; 
it  could  not  induce  them  to  ask,  nor  Parliament  to  grant, 
nor,  they  are  certain,  could  it  induce  the  people  of  Canada  to 
desire,  that  the  market  of  their  farm  produce  should  be 
maintained  by  means  of  a  perpetual  tax  upon  the  people  of 
England.  Iu  referring  to  the  unchecked  competition  which, 
so  far  as  British  law  is  concerned,  will  be  established  be- 
tween colonial  and  foreign  corn  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law,  it  perhaps  may  not  have  occurred  to  the  Assembly  that 
British  law  alone  cannot  suffice  to  establish  this  competition. 
The  price  which  the  foreign  and  colonial  exporters  of  corn 
respectively  will  obtain  for  their  grain  in  Great  Britain  must 
always  be  materially  affected  by  the  comparative  degrees  oL 
facility  which  maybe  afforded  in  the  country  of  the  one  and 
of  the  other  for  the  introduction  of  those  British  goods  by 
which  payment  for  the  com  must,  substantially  be  made. 
British  goods  are  admitted  into  Canada  at  very  low,  into 
the  American  Union  at  very  high,  import  duties.  The  effect 
of  tliis  is  not  merely  to  give  to  the  British  exporter  a  better 
position  in  the  Canadian  market  than  in  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  enable  him  to  give  a  better  price  for  the  com- 
modity he  purchases  in  return,  and  therefore  to  give  to  the 
corn  trade  of  Cauada  a  corresponding  advantage,  so  long  as 
the  present  tariffs  continue,  over  that,  of  the  United  Stales. 

"With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  address  which  prays 
her  Majesty  to  invite  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  an  equality  of  trade  between  the  dominions  of 
the  republic,  and  the  British  North  American  colonies,  lam 
commanded  to  instruct  your  lordship  to  assure  the  Assembly 
that  her  Majesty  will  readily  cause  directions  to  be  given  to 
her  Minister  at  Washington  to  avail  himself  of  the  earliest 
suitable  opportunity  to  press  this  important  subject  on  the 
notice  of  that  Government,  and  that  it  will  afford  her  Majesty 
the  most  sincere  satisfaction  if  any  communication  which 
may  hereafter  be  held  for  this  purpose  shall  have  the  effect 
which  is  desired  by  her  faithful  Commons  of  Canada. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  have,  as  may  be  known  to  the 
Assembly,  on  several  occasions  endeavoured  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  foreign  powers  for  the  mutual  relaxation  of 
tariffs  ;  and  similar  attempts  have  taken  [dace  among  foreign 
powers,  one  with  the  other,  but  almost  uniformly  with  ill 
success.  Whatever  arguments  may  be  used  to  show  the 
great  increase  of  benefit  that  would  accrue  on  both  sides  if 
states  could  have  been  induced  to  act  simultaneously  for  this 
purpose,  experience  has  sufficiently  shown  the  difficulty  of 
effecting  those  combined  operations  upon  matters  which  are 
properly  of  domestic  concern,  and  has  suggested  the  wisdom 
of  securing  the  incomplete  advantage  which  depends  upon 
our  own  free  agency  alone,  raiher  than  of  foregoing  it,  in 
the  vain  endeavour  to  realise  benefits  larger  indeed,  but  not. 
within  our  reach.  Should  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  continue  to  maintain  the  scale  of  import  duties  now 
in  force  upon  its  frontier,  her  Majesty's  Government  will 
view  with  regret  a  policy  injurious  to  Canada  ;  but  they  will 
reflect  with  satisfaction  on  the  prevalence  of  laws  more  fa- 
vourable to  commerce  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  will  antici- 
pate from  those  laws  both  a  direct  benefit  to  the  people  and 
trede  of  the  province,  and  the  further  advantage  which  a  con- 
sistent example  given  by  this  country  and  by  its  colonies  will, 
as  they  believe,  not  fail  to  realise  in  disposing  foreign  states 
towards  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  trade. 

"  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  address  which  relates  to 
the  duty  of  Is.  per  quarter,  which  it  is  proposed  to  charge 
on  all  wheat  imported  into  England  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Law,  I  am  to  refer  your  lordship  to  my  despatch,  No. 
59,  of  the  18th  April,  on  the  same  subject.  From  the  pur- 
port of  that  despatch  it  would  of  course  be  even  more  ' 
difficult  to  recede  at.  a  period  when  the  bill  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  has 
passed  through  all  its  stages  in  that  house,  and  has  been 
affirmed,  as  to  its  principle,  on  the  second  reading  by  the 
House  of  Lords. 

"  It.  is  necessary  for  me  here  to  offer  au  explanation  with 
regard  to  an  expression*  of  mine,  which  appears  to  have  given 
rise  to  misapprehension.  I  have  staled  to  your  lordship,  in 
a  previous  despatch,  that  her  Majesty's  Government  desire 
that  the  trade  of  Cauada  should,  in  all  respects,  approach  as 
near  to  perfect  freedom  as  the  dispositions  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  public  revenue  there  muy  permit; 
and  from  this  it  is  inferred,  that  the  amount  of  Is.  per 
quarter,  which  h.-.s  been  adopted  for  a  long  period  iu  this 
country  as  the  standard  of  a  nominal  duty  upon  corn,  ought 
to  be  removed.  But  the  language  which  1  employed  had 
n  ferenee  to  the  trade  of  Canada  as  effected  by  laws  applica- 
ble in  her  own  markets  and  on  her  own  waters.  Indeed,  if 
the  allusion  had  been  to  a  rigid  and  perfect  equality  of  trade 
in  the  porls  and  markets  of  this  country,  its  first  and  must 
important  bearing  would,  1  apprehend,  have  been,  not  upon 
the  nominal  duty  of  Is.,  which  it  is  proposed  to  retain  upon 
colonial  in  common  with  foreign  corn,  but  rather  upon  the 
very  considerable  duties  of  10s.  and  18s.  respectively,  which, 
as  against  nominal  duties  of  Is.  and  2s.  on  Canadian  timber 
and  deals,  it  is  proposed  to  continue  to  charge  on  the  cor- 
responding foreign  articles. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  the  discbarge  of  their  duty 
to  /he  Crown  and  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  likewise 
to  the  empire  at  large,  have  not  felt  themselves  to  be  at 
liberty  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  pass  by  the  address  of  her 
('ammianAssemblywit.il  a  brief  or  merely  formal  answer, 
although  the  advanced  stage  at  which  the  deliberations  of 
Parliament  have  now  arrived  might  have  afforded  at  hoist  a 
technical  justification  forstnch  i(  course.  They  have  thought 
a  more  frank  and  full  exposition  of  their  views  of  this  great, 
question  in  i:s  bearings  upon  Canada  was  due  to  the  import- 
ant body  from  which  the  address  proceeds,  and  from  which 
they  are  well  assured  may  be  anticipated  the  most  candid 
consideration  even  of  arguments  opposed  to  their  own.  It 
is  due  especially  on  account  of  the  importance  of  that  body 
and  of  tin-  province  of  Canada;  but,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
smallest  portion  of  her  subjects,  1  have  it.  in  command  to 
say  that  it  would  equally  have  been  the  desire  of  her  Maje.My 
t hat  si i id i  :\  (rank  r\ position  of  the  polio  v  of  h,er Government 
should  he  made.  Her  Majesty  docs  not  recognise  the  dis- 
tinction betwoen  her  nearer  and  her  more  remote  subjects 


with  reference  to  a  matter  so  nearly  touching  her  relation 
towards  them,  and  the  duties  and  the  sentiments  of  consi- 
deration aud  affection  which  it  involves.  Nor  can  she 
recognise  in  this  view  any  distinction  between  the  more  aud 
the  less  powerful,  particularly  at  a  lime  when  her  Parliament 
is  engaged  iu  the  discussion  of  measures  which  are.  recom- 
mended to  its  notice,  especially  upon  the  ground  that  they 
tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  most  numerous  and  the 
h  ast,  opulent  classes  of  her  people. 

"  It  would  indeed  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  pain  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  if  they  could  share  in  the  impression 
that  the  connection  between  this  country  and  Canada  derived 
its  vitality  from  no  other  source  than  from  the  exchange  of 
commercial  preferences.  If  it  were  so,  it  might  appear  to 
be  a  relation  consisting  in  the  exchange,  not  of  benefits,  but 
of  burdens;  if  it  were  so,  it  would  suggest  the  idea  that  the 
connection  itself  bad  reached,  or  was  about  'to  reach,  the 
legitimate  terms  of  its  existence.  But  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment slill  augur  for  it  a  longer  duration,  founded  upon  a 
larger  aud  firmer  basis — upon  protection  rendered  from  the 
one  side,  aud  allegiance  freely  and  loyally  returned  from 
the  other — upon  common  traditions  of  the  past,  and  hopes  of 
the  future — upon  resemblances  in  origin,  in  laws,  and  iu 
manners — in  what,  inwardly  binds  men  and  communities  of 
men  together,  as  well,  as  in  the  close  association  of  those 
material  interests  which,  as  her  Majesty's  Government  are 
convinced,  arc  destined  not  to  recede  but  to  advance,  net 
to  be  severed,  but  to  be  more  closely  and  healthfully  cum- 
hined  under  l  ie  quickening  influences  of  increased  commer- 
cial freedom. 

"  I  have,  &c,  W.  E.  Gladstone." 


GO  AT  ACRE. 
(From  the  Wiltshire  Independent,) 

The  labourers  of  Goatacre  and  the  adjoining  villages  have 
again  met;  but  undercirciimstunccs  which  afforded  a  striking 
contrast  to  their  former  meeting.  Then  they  assembled  to 
detail  their  distress  and  to  petition  Parliament  for  relief. 
Their  cry  went  through  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  land, 
and  reached  the  ear  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  em- 
pire. It  has  not  been  unheeded,  for  the  very  measure  of  re- 
lief which  they  so  earnestly  desired,  is  how  almost  in  the 
certain  road  of  becoming  the  law  of  the  land.  At  ibis  junc- 
ture of  affairs,  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  a  meeting  should 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  grateful  feelings  of 
the  labourers  towards  the  Government  who  have  introduced 
this  measure.  This  took  place  yesterday.  Previously  to  the 
public  merting,  the  labourers  with  their  wives  and  children, 
to  the  number  of  about  130,  drank  tea  in  the  garden  in  front 
of  Mr.  Head's  house. 

At  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  V/.  White,  of  Itushnll,  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  said  that  the  meeting  was  called  fur  a  three- 
fold purpose:  1st,  to  explain  the  principles  of  the  Goatacre 
and  North  Wilts  Building  Society— a  society  which,  he  be- 
lieved, would  have  a  tendency  to  develope  the  principle  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  ami  to  raise  the  labourer  iu  the 
social  scale;  •-idly,  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  (hose 
friends  who  had  so  generously  responded  to  the  call  made 
upon  their  sympathies  by  the  former  meeting,  and  so  kindly 
contributed  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  sufferers  ;  .'Idly, 
to  congratulate  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  the  friends  of 
Free  Trade  who  had  so  manfully  advocated  the  cause  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  success  which  had  attended  their 
efforts; 

Wm.  Edwauds  then  explained  to  the  meeting  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  New  Benefit  and  Building  Society,  lie  showed 
the  evils  of  the  old  "club  system,"  remarking  that  in  North 
Wills  alone  upwards  of  2828/.  was  known  to  have  been 
spent  nt  the  season  of  Whitsuntide  in  drinking.  They  saw 
this  evil,  and  their  object  was  to  do  away  with  the  system  of 
meeting  a:  public-houses,  and  to  apply  all  the  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members.  The  building  society  was  separate 
from  the  benefit  society,  and  the  principle  on  which  they 
acted  was  this : — Every  year  the  members  would  receive  a 
dividend  from  the  funds,  which,  instead  of  being  paid  over 
to  them,  should  be  transferred  into  the  Building  Society,  in 
the  name  of  trustees,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  and  at  the 
end  of  13  years  each  member  would  receive  his  dividend  in 
■  the  shape  of  real  property.  Trustees  would  be  appointed  for 
every  certain  number  of  members,  and  the  following  agree- 
ment would  be  signed  by  all  the  members  : — "  We,  the  un- 
dersigned, members  of  the  Goatacre  aud  North  Wilts  Benefit 
Society,  do  mutually  agree  to  transfer  our  dividends  into  the 
Goatacre  and  North  Wilts  Building  Society,  in  the  name  of 
three  trustees  on  our  behalf.  Such  trustees  shall  take  as 
many  shares  in  the  said  Building  Society  as  the  directors  of 
the  Benefit,  Society  shall  instruct  them  to  do,  and  shall  take 
the  shares  jointly  in  the  names  of  we  the  undersigned.  The 
property  so  purchased  shall  be  the  property  of  us  the  un- 
dersigned members  at  the  end  of  1.1  years.  Each  member 
shall  then  receive  his  share  of  the  property  purchased  by  his 
dividend  with  interest  thereon."  It  was  proposed  that  "  when 
sufficient  shares  were  paid  up  in  the  Building  Society,  the 
Trustees  shall  pnrcha.se  freehold  or  leasehold  property  to 
the  amount  of  the.  sum  paid  up;  that  a  ballot  shall  take 
place  among  the  members  of  the  Benefit  Society  holding  the 
scrip  of  the  said  dividends,  and  the  successful  member 
shall  have  the  property  leased  to  him  for  his  own  life  and 
that  of  his  wife,  at  a  rental  of  4]  per  cent."  The  Be- 
nefit Society  was  established  on  the  same  footing  as  many 
recently  formed  ill  London  ;  each  member  under  2(>  years 
of  age  paying  2s.  entrance  fee,  and  so  on  according  to 
age.  The  payments  were  made  once  in  six  weeks, and  were 
as  follows: — Is.  (id.  for  the  six  weeks,  which  secured  7s.  a 
week  in  illness  for  the  first  three  months  and  was  then  re- 
duced to  .'Is.  (id.;  Is.  8d.  securing  8s.  a  week  for  the  first 
three  months  and  4s.  a  week  after  ;  and  Is.  lOd.  securing 
lis.  per  week  for  the  same  period  and  4s.  (id.  r  week  after, 
Should  any  man  die  before  the  2d  of  March  next,  he  Would 
receive  Til.  for  his  funeral  expenses,  to  be  raised  by  equal 
subscriptions  amongst  the  members  ;  or  his  wife  ~l.  K)s.,  to 
be  raised  in  the  same  way.  After  that  time  an  increased 
rale  would  probably  1"'  adopted.  One  benefit  connected 
with  the  society  was  that  a  man  did  not  pay  his  money,  anil 
then  sec  it.  no  more,  but  he  would  have  scrip  every  year  for 
his  dividends,  which  iu  case  of  extreme  distress  he  might 
always  sell  for  its  full  value.  Another  article  had  been  in- 
troduced into  their  rules  which  enabled  men  above  the  ago 
for  entering,  and  women,  profitably  to  invest  their  money. 
Thus  they  might  take  cither  a,  share,  or  a  half,  a  quarter, 
or  an  eighth  of  a  share  iu  the  Building  Society.  The  valuo 
of  a  whole  share  was  110/,  The  rates  of  payment  for  a  full 
share  would  be  Is.  Oil.  a  week, for  a  half  share  lojtd.,  nuar- 
ter,  o.Jd.,  half  2]<1.  The  payments  had  been  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  receipts,  and  there  was  no  doubt  there  would 
always  be  sufficient  money  coming  in  to  supply  the  out- 
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goings.  It  was  likewise  agreed  (on  the  principle  of  some 
London  Societies)  tii.it  when  the  number  ill,  and  on  lull 
pay.  exceeded  4  in  100,  a  reduction  should  he  made  in  the 
aniountnaid;  but  this  was  a  circumstance  which  it  was  very 
unlikely  would  ever  occur.  The  Society  would  hold  their 
meetings  every  six  weeks,  after  which,  instead  of  resorting  to 
the  public  house,  certain  subjects  would  lie  introduced  cal- 
culated to  give  instruction  and  information  on  important 
and  popular  matters.  Until  the  people  were  belter  educated 
ami  instructed  they  would  not  be  able  to  cope  with  their  ene- 
mies. He  trusted  that  when  the  articles  were  completed, 
which  would  be  very  shortly,  every  man  would  obtain  one 
and  read,  examiue,  and  join  the  Society.  Air.  Edwards  then 
defended  the  legality  of  the  proposed  Society,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  its  principles  ;  and  concluded  by  earnestly  beg- 
ging the  meeting  to  take  the  subject  into  their  earnest  con- 
sideration. 

Mart  Ferris  then  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
to  those  gentlemen  who  had  so  kindly  stepped  forward  to  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  the  poor  in  this  neighbourhood.  I 
hope,  said  the  poor  woman,  the  press  will  make  known  to 
those  kind  gentlemen  our  gratitude  for  what  we  have  re- 
ceived, for  if  we  had  not  had  this  relief  our  distress  must  have 
been  great  indeed.  My  poor  children  would  have  been 
almost  starving,  and  without  a  bit  of  clothes.  I  hope  the 
Lord  will  never  send  them  a  bit  the  less  for  what  they  have 
spared  for  us.  I  thank  God  for  the  kindness  of  those  gen- 
tlemen, whom  I  never  saw,  and  who  neversaw  me,  for  if  God 
had  not  put  it  into  their  hearts  they  never  would  have  dona 
it.  I  received  more  from  those  gentlemen  than  ever  I  re- 
ceived out  of  Bremhill  parish  in  bringing  up  eight  children. 
AVe  received  the  money  through  Mr.  Edwards,  and  we  hope 
the  Lord  will  reward  them  all  for  sending  it. 

Lucy  Simpkixs  said,  I  have  come  to  return  thanks  to 
those  gentlemen  who  sent  relief  to  us  from  Liverpool  through 
Mr.  Edwards  ;  and  also  for  the  present  we  received  through 
Mr.  Read.  I  wish  to  say  that  what  I  ■said  at  Brcinhill  was 
quite  true,  although  they  said  I  had  spoken  falsely  (cries  of 
"  It  was  true").  I  did,  when  confined  with  my  eleventh 
child,  pass  one  whole  day  and  part  of  the  next  without  a 
nionlhful  of  victuals,  i  am  thankful  to  those  members  of 
Parliament  through  whom  we  are  likely  to  have  Free 
Trade,  and  hope  when  it  comes  about,  we  shall  be  able  to 
get  a  bellyful  of  victuals. 

The  resolution  was  then  cntried  unanimously  with  loud 
cheering. 

Mn.  Read  remarked,  that  they  had  held  several  inter- 
esting meetings  in  Goatacre,  and  now  their  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.  Their  voice  had  been  echoed  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  it  had  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  say  that  he 
firmly  believed  the  meetings  held  in  Goatacre,  and  other 
parts  of  North  Wilts,  had  had  great  influence  with  the 
Prime  Minister  ;  and  now  they  were  drawing  near  the  period 
when  they  believed  monopoly  would  fall  (eheers).  One  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  was  to  return  thanks  to  those  gentlemen 
■who  had  so  kindly  assisted  the  poor  people  in  their  distress 
(hear).  As  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  this  matter  he 
would  make  a  few  remarks.  After  the  great  Goatacre  meet- 
ing he  received  a  letter,  the  writer  of  which  wished  to  know- 
to  whom  he  could  send  a  little  money  to  he  distributed  to  the 
most  necessitous  and  deserving  characters.  He  (Mr.  Read) 
answered  that  he  had  resided  in  the  parish  nearly  twenty 
years,  that  he  knew  most  of  the  speakers,  and  believed  their 
accounts  to  be  strictly  true ;  and  that  he  would  gladly  un- 
dertake the  proper  distribution  of  any  donation  which  might 
he  sent.  In  a  few  days  he  received  a  sum  of  money.  He 
immediately  called  the  directors  together,  stated  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  read  the  names  mentioned  in  the  letter, 
all  of  whom  received  the  exact  sums  the  donor  wished. 
("  That's  correct.")  "The  rest  I  leave  to  your  own  judg- 
ment," was  the  instruction  given  in  the  letter.  I  accord- 
ingly made  enquiry,  and  distributed  the  money  in  the  best 
possible  manner  (hear,  hear).  Of  course  every  one  was  not 
satisfied,  that  was  too  much  to  expect ;  but  he  acted  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge.  Money,  beds,  blankets,  and  petticoats, 
had  beeu  distributed  in  this  way.  The  beds  were  given  to 
large  families  where  they  were  much  wanted,  and  one 
poor  woman  who  received  one,  told  him  that,  she  cried 
for  joy  ull  night,  so  that  she  could  get  no  sleep  upon 
her  new  bed.  There  were,  however,  still  more  families 
to  whom  the  gift  of  a  bed  would  be  most  serviceable. 
Upwards  of  200  persons  had  been  relieved  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  besides  children  ;  and  only  last  night  a 
kind  lady  in  Bath  had  sent  several  packs  of  child  bed  linen, 
to  be  lent  out  to  the  poor  women  in  Goatacre  who  needed  it 
(cheers).  More  than  40  smockfrocks  had  beeu  given  to  the 
hoys  nt  the  two  schools,  and  the  same  number  of  frocks  to 
the  girls.  He  hoped  that  it  was  Understood  that  these  pre- 
sents did  not  come  from  him;  he  only  had  the  trouble — nay, 
the  pleasure,  of  distributing  them,  for  iudeeil  it  was  the 
greatest  pleasure  he  had  ever  enjoyed.  Mr.  Read  then  spoke 
of  the  great  assistance  which  the  sums  expended  in  seed 
potatoes  had  been  to  the  poor  men  who  had  received  them  ; 
and  said  that  he  had  still  reserved  a  small  sum  of  money  in 
case  of  any  emergency. 

William  Cole,  of  Calne,  then  moved  that  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  be  given  to  her  Majesty's  Ministers  for  the  in- 
troduction of,  and  their  successful  efforts  in  carrying  through 
the  house,  a  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Mr. 
Cole  delivered  a  very  sensible  address,  urging  on  the  people 
the  importance  of  educating  themselves,  and  showing  that 
they  were  not  unworthy  of  the  kindness  and  attention  which 
bad  been  showed  them. 

William  Edwards  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

Several  women  then  addressed  the  meeting,  showing  that 
their  condition  must  yet  be  greatly  improved  before  they 
can  deserve  the  epithet  by  which  they  are  so  often  described— 
"  A  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride." 

Mr.  White  having  made  a  few  concluding  remarks,  the 
meeting  qnietly  separated,  first  giving  three  hearty  cheers 
for  Free  Trade. 


Extraordinary  Mushroom. — On  Saturday  last,  James 
Stubb,  of  Buglawton,  near  Congleton,  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  one  of  the  flags  just  within  the  threshold  of  his 
door  had  been  so  far  displaced  by  some  invisible  agency, 
that  it  had  become  almost  impossible  to  open  or  shut  the 
door.  To  discover  the  hidden  cause  of  this  strange  effect  the 
flag  was  removed,  and  underneath  it  was  found  a  fine  mush- 
room, measuring  nearly  half  a  yard  in  circumference.  The 
flag  which  was  thus  pushed  from  its  place  by  the  upstart 
fungus,  was  two  feet  long  by  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  two 
inches  thick  ' — Afacrlesfield  Courier. 

Lord  Morpeth  has  consented  to  take  the  chair  nt  the  next 
»naual  to'trit  of  the  Manchester  Athenteum,  in  October. 
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A  Letter  of  Remonstrance  to  his  Grace  fixe  Du?:c  of 
Richmond  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Lairs.  By 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Sir  Erasmus  Williams,  Bai  t. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 
Those  who  have  heen  engaged  in  tho  whale 
Ushcry  inform  ns  that  the  greatest  danger  to  which 
they  are  exposed  is  when  the  monster  of  tho  deep 
feels  sensibly  his  exhaustion  and  musters  up  his 
lust  energies  for  one  great  struggle  of  dying  despair. 
"  Beware  of  the  creature  in  his  flurry,"  is  the 
earnest  recommendation  of  the  experienced  bar- 
pooner.  Monopoly,  the  giant  monster  of  the  poli- 
tical deep,  has  beeu  harpooned;  and  the  judicious 
captain  of  the  fishers  bus  allowed  an  unusual  length 
of  line  for  the  run  and  play  of  tho  animal;  but  now 
that  the  final  struggle  approaches,  it  behoves  us  to 
beware  of  the  monster  in  Ms  flurry.  He  may  en- 
danger not  only  the  boat  in  which  the  Ministers  arc 
embarked,  but  the  vessel  which  carries  the  fortunes 
of  the  State.  The  signs  of  flurry  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  the  vindictive  vehemence  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  the  menacing  threats  of  his  Grace  of 
Buckingham,  and  the  more  gentle  anger  of  the 
self-complacent  Earl  of  Wicklow,  are  signs  of  a 
danger  not  very  far  a-head.  Sir  Erasmus  Williams 
is  anxious  to  point  out  to  the  Duke  of  liichmond 
the  hazard  at  which  these  demonstrations  of  impo- 
tent and  fiuitless  rage  will  be  made.  The  mea- 
sures are  safe,  whatever  may  become  of  the  Mi- 
nistry. The  fate  of  monopoly  is  sealed,  whoever 
may  be  the  sacrificial  priest  fore-doomed  to  offer  up 
the  victim  on  the  altar  of  justice.  Like  the  har- 
pooned whale,  the  monster  of  monopoly  may  over- 
set the  boat  from  which  the  weapon  was  launched ; 
but: 

"  Hseret  lateri  lethalis  arundo." 

Or,  in  plain  English  : 

"  The  deadly  weapon  quivers  in  his  side." 

Yes;  monopoly  is  harpooned;  it  has  run  out 
every  inch  of  line  which  the  Ministerial  boat  can 
spare,  and  now  comes  the  final  tug  of  war.  It  is 
the  object  of  Sir  Erasmus  Williams  to  show  that 
the  protectionists  are  adopting  a  course  which  they 
have  neither  the  power  nor  the  wisdom  to  pursue 
with  even  a  moderate  chanco  of  success.  He 
justly  says  : 

"  Peel  has  triumphed  :  the  success  of  his  grand,  compre- 
hensive, and  benevolent  measure  is  as  certain  as  any  thing 
political  can  be  certain.  England  has  pronounced  the  doom 
of  protectionism;  'nay,  but  that's  past  praying  for.'  The 
House  of  Commons  has  responded  by  significant  majorities 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Sovereign,  and  to  the  prayers  of  her 
people.  The  House  of  Commons  has  decreed  that  the  odious, 
unjust,  oppressive  Corn  Law  shall  be  blotted  out  of  her 
Statute  Book." 

As  a  clergyman.  Sir  E.  Williams  is  anxious  to 
exonerate  tho  episcopal  bench  from  any  share  in 
the  iniquitous  maintenance  of  a  system  of  artifi- 
cial famine,  and  he  dwells  with  great  complacency 
on  the  absence  of  the  prelates  from  the  protectionist 
meeting  at  the  Clarendon  : 

"  There  is,  however,  a  circumstance  respecting  the  meet- 
ing of  too  high  import  to  be  overlooked  ;  namely,  the  Absence 

0  f  ever;/  Arclibishop  and  Bishop  from  it.  Not  one  Spiritual 
Peer  could  be  found  to  lend  his  sanction  to  your  views. 

1  The  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual'  has  been 
happily  refused  ;  and  it  may  thence  be  fairly  inferred  that 
the  object  of  your  meeting  does  not  meet  with  their  approbation, 
and  that,  consequently,  their  approbation,  will  be  also  with- 
held when  the  matter  comes  before  them  for  discussion  in 
the  proper  place.  God  forbid  that  '  a  man  of  God'  should 
be  found  to  raise  his  voice  for  starving  the  poor !  What 
more  violent  improbability  can  be  propounded  ? — what  more 
atrocious  and  bitter  calumny  against  the  entire  Bench  of 
Bishops  can  be  spit  forth  even  by  those  ungodly  ones,  whose 
delight  it  is  always  to  befoul,  if  possible,  God's  High  Priests, 
than  the  bare  supposition  that  u  Bishop  of  the  pure  and  re- 
formed Church  of  Christ  established  in  these  kingdoms  would 
uphold  or  sanction  a  system  which  practically  abnegates  the 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Bible,  defeats  the  gracious  intentions 
of  the  Blessed  Author  and  Giver  of  all  good  things  for  Christ's 
sake  to  man,  and  generates  in  the  breasts  of  those,  who  are 
doomed  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  to  eat  their  bread,  any 
thing  but  love  and  good-will  towards  their  more  fortunate 
brethren  ?  So  far  from  receiving  the  concurrence  of  a  Spiritual 
Peer,  you  may,  perhaps,  be  reminder!  by  some  of  them  of 
what  the  Scriptures  speak  on  this  matter.  They  may,  per- 
haps, refer  you  to  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  who  says, 
'Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor.  The  Lord  will 
strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  languishing  ;  thou  wilt  make 
all  his  bed  in  his  sickness.'  They  may,  perhaps,  remind 
you  of  a  proverb  uttered  some  three  thousand  years  ago  by 
another  king,  reputed  to  he  the  wisest  of  men,  '  He  that 
withholdeth  corn,  the  people  shall  curse  him,  hut  blessing 
shall  be  upon  the  head  of  him  that  selleth  it.'  It  is  possible 
that  they  may  desire  you  to  see  in  your  own  mirror  the  re- 
semblance of  the  noble  Roman,  complaining  of  his  country- 
men : 

'  They  said  they  were  an  huncry,  sigh'tl  forth  proverbs 
That  hunger  broke  stone  walls,  that  dogs  must  eat, 
That.  moat,  was  made  for  mouths,  that  the  trods  sent  not 
Corn  for  the  rich  men  only:  with  these  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings;' 
and  they  may,  with  the  freedom  becoming  a  minister  of 
heaven,  inquire  whether  it  is  becoming  in  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth  to  ransack  the  world  for  meats  and  drinks  to  gratify 
their  palates — for  purple  and  fine  linen  to  adorn  their  per- 
sons— while  Lnrazus  shall  not  be  permitted  to  satisfy  his 
hungry  soul  with  a  grain  of  foreign  bread." 

It  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  some  of  the  pre- 
lates neglected  tho  precepts  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
example  of  their  Divine  Master  iu  tho  late  division 
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in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  voted  for  starving 
the  sheep  of  the  Christian  fold  instead  of  feeding 
them  ;  they  showed  an  anxiety  to  reverse  the 
miracles  of  the  loaves  and  fishes ;  instead  of  multi  - 
plying the  means  of  sustenance,  they  declared 
themselves  anxious  to  stint  and  abridge  the  exist- 
ing supply  of  food.  Wo  have  got  in  our  land  a  va- 
luable Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts;  it  would  be  no  bad  preparation  for 
its  missionaries  if,  before  going  to  distant  lands, 
they  would  endeavour  to  convert  tho  right  reverend 
patrons  of  monopoly  to  Christianity. 

Sir  Erasmus  Williams  deals  summarily  with  tho 
Duke  of  Richmond's  coarse  vituperation  of  the 
Premier : 

"  Do  not  buoy  yourself  up  with  the  idea,  that  because  the 
country  is  silent  it  is  therefore  indifferent :  it  is  silent,  be- 
cause it  considers  the  measure  to  be  safe;  it  is  silent,  be- 
cause it  believes  that  the  House  of  Lords,  '  a  very  small 
body'  of  a  very  small  body,'  the  receivers  of  rent,  have  the 
'  grace'  to  regard,  the  '  wisdom'  to  perceive,  and  the  '  under- 
standing' to  how  to  public  opinion.  Your  Grace  may  bo 
disposed  to  risk  the  danger  of  a  contest  with  the  people,  hut 
the  House  of. Lords  will  not  sympathise  with  you  :  they  will 
admire  your  bravery,  but  will  not  applaud  your  judgment ; 
you  may,  like  others  have  done,  vituperate  Sir  Robert  Peel 
for  carrying  on  this  important  measure  without  an  appeal  to 
the  people,  because  you  think  he  ought.  But  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  responsible  for  the  right  government  and  peace  of 
the  country,  and  not  your  Grace;  and  he,  fortunately,  has 
thought  otherwise.  Why  should  he  appeal  to  the  people 
against  a  Parliament  which  approves  bis  measures  ?  Why 
should  he  dismiss  a  Parliament  honest  enough  in  its 
character,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  carry  his 
righteous  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  people? 

But  you  will  say,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  changed  his  opinions. 
Well,  what  then  ?  He  tells  you  he  has  changed  them.  Has 
your  Grace  never  changed  your  opinion  ?  Are  you  the  same 
reformer  you  were  when  a  member  of  the  noble  Earl  Grey's 
Cabinet?  Iam  not  going  to  impute  to  you  any  unworthy 
ground  for  your  change;  on  the  contrary,  I  give  you  all  the 
credit  due  to  an  English  Peer,  and  to  any  man  of  honour — ■ 
the  credit  for  having  changed  only  on  conscientious  convic- 
tion ;  (bestow  the  same  charity  on  Sir  Robert  Peel !)  and  I 
am  sure  that  if  your  Grace  is  desirous  of  serving  your  coun- 
try, you  will  never  do  it  so  effectually  as  by  changing  your 
opinions  once  again,  and  by  withdrawing  from  the  righteous 
measure  now  submiited  to  your  consideration  your  threatened 
opposition,  which  will  bring  no  honour  to  you,  nor  to  the 
nonpareil  order  to  which  you  belong. 

"  But  your  Grace  provokingly  complains,  that  if  Sir  Roheit 
Peel  'had  chosen  to  change  (perhaps  he  could  not  help  him- 
self— he  might  not  require  to  be  trepanned  in  order  to  be 
convinced),  he  should  not  have  converted  others.  What 
higher  compliment  could  you  have  paid  the  noble  statesman 
who  sits  at  the  helm,  than  this  unintentional  one  ?  What 
can  be  more  grateful  to  him — what  more  grateful  to  us,  the 
people — than  to  find  that  his  brilliant  talents,  his  persuasive 
eloquence,  should  have  been  so  eminently  successful  ?  and 
what  a  blessing  it  is  to  the  community  that  your  grace  is  not 
possessed  of  the  same  alchymical  powers  !" 

The  division  on  the  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Lords  indisputably  proved  that  the  peers  pos- 
sessing the  largest  landed  properties  and  the  most 
unencumbered  estates  are  the  leading  supporters  of 
the  Ministerial  measure;  while  in  the  list  of  the 
minority  we  find  titled  paupers,  men  whose  estates 
are  eaten  up  with  mortgage,  and  some  who  are  as 
bankrupt  in  reputation  as  they  are  in  fortune.  With 
such  forces,  it  seems  wonderful  how  even  the  prac- 
tised hardihood  of  Bichmond  could  venture  on  a 
conflict. 

"Protect  us  mighty  Providence, 

What  would  these  madmen  have  ? — 
First  they  would  bribe  us  without  pence, 
Deceive  us  without  common  sense, 
And  without  power  enslave  ?" 

In  noticing  the  attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  cha- 
racter, Sir  Erasmus  Williams  seems  inclined  to  ex- 
pand Pope's  maxim : 

"  Its  proper  power  to  hurt  each  creature  feels, 
Balls  aim  their  horns,  and  asses  kick  their  heels." 

We  could  wish  that  he  had  given  us  a  full  and 
complete  sketch  of  the  zoology  of  protection;  it 
would  have  been  a  worthy  companion  to  Old  Col- 
lier's pamphlet  cu  the  "  Unclean  Beasts  iu  the 
Ark  ;"  but  we  trust  that  the  hint  will  not  be  lost  on 
Punch,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  quote  the  descrip- 
tion of  some  recent  scenes  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, graphically  given  by  our  author  : 

"  I  have  watched  with  anxious  feeling  the  progress  of  this 
noble  measure.  I  hailed  its  announcement  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  with  unmixed  satisfaction,  for  I  saw  in  it  the  future 
weal  of  my  country.  I  have  seen  its  noble  author  rise  in 
the  majesty  of  conscious  integrity,  and  declare  that  his 
country's  good  compelled  a  change  of  his  political  opinions. 
I  have  searched  in  vain  among  all  the  tirades  of  his  hitter 
and  some  rather  unscrupulous  opponents  for  something  like 
proof  of  corrupt  motive  for  the  change.  I  have  seen  him 
challenge  them  to  establish  any  motive  hut  his  country's 
welfare.  I  have  seen  him  give  up  his  high  office,  to  which 
even  dukes  must  sometimes  condescend  to  pay  homage, 
rather  than  yield  his  honest  convictions.  I  have  seen  him 
return  to  office,  fight  his  country's  battle,  spurn  with  indig- 
nant scorn  the  odious  accusation  of  treachery  (of  which 
more  by  and  by),  and,  God  be  thanked,  triumph  over  his  un- 
relenting foes,  beating  them  to  powder,  yea  even  the  bitterest 
of  the  bitter — the  hero  of  invective,  who  appears  to  have 
considered  Sir  Robert  Peel  only  as  a  Shrove-Tuesday  cock, 
placed  to  he  pelted  at.  Bishop  Warburton,  addressing 
one  of  his  adversaries,  observes — 'Though  your  teeth  are 
short,  what  you  want  in  teeth  you  have  in  venom,  and  know, 
as  all  other  creatures  do,  where  your  strength  lies.' 

There  is  perhaps  too  strong  a  dash  of  bitterness 
mixed  up  with  the  defence  of  Peel  against  the 
charge  of  treachery  so  vehemently  urged  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond ; 
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"  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  protectionists,  your  Grnce  nmong 
the  number,  to  accuse  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  t readier;/ ,— in 
other  words,  of  insubmission  to  their  dictation.  '  Call  me 
traitor?'  may  he  stnrtlingly  say:  "I  who  collected  your 
disjecta  membra ;  I  who  formed  you  into  a  compact  body: 
I  who  nourished  and  cherished  vou  through  ten  long  years; 
I  who  marshalled  vou  in  battle  army,  and  led  you  to  victory 
over  your  enemies!  Alone  I  did  it!  and  call  me  Traitor. 
Have  you  forgotten  who  made  you  what  you  are?  Have 
you  forgotten  the  loaves  and  fishes  I  distributed  so  unspa- 
ringly among  you  ?  Have  you  not  betrayed  me  into  the 
hands  of  my  (fortunately  generous)  opponents,  because  I 
will  not  obey  your  rebellious  call  ?  Prophesy  not  unto  us 
right  things,  speak  unto  us  smooth  things  ;  prophesy  deceits, 
and  call  me  traitor.  Ungrateful,  ungenerous  souls  !'  But 
the  question  is,  not  whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  changed  or 
not,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  proper  object  for  vituperation 
and' invective,  whether  he  is  the  traitor  or  the  betrayed, — 
the  simple  question  for  your  grave  consideration  is  this,  Is 
the  measure  good  or  bad?  The  House  of  Commons,  by 
astounding  majorities,  has  pronounced  it  to  be  good;  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  accord  with  this  judgment.  What 
good  can  possibly  arise  from  your  opposition  ?  Do  you  hope 
to  terrify  Sir  liobert  Peel  out  of  his  propriety?  He  does  not 
fear  vou.  Will  you,  in  your  distress,  imprecate  the  nine 
days'"  wonder?  Punch,  last  week,  settled  the  matter.  Punch 
weighed  him  ;  but,  though  well  in  figure,  his  deficiency  was 
awful.  Will  you  venture  on  Lord  Stanley?  He  is  a  con- 
genial soul  with  your  Grace  ;  Arcades  umbo  !  both  Reform- 
ers !  both  Conservatives!  and  what  now  ?  You  had  better 
be  content  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  is  manifest  he  can  do 
■without  you,  and  equally  manifest  that  you  cannot  do  with- 
out, him  ;  but  if,  in  disgust  with  the  ungrateful,  ungenerous, 
malignant  treatment  from  those  from  whom  better  things 
might  have  been  expected,  he  should  retire  from  the  office  he 
fills  with  so  much  honour  to  his  sovereign  and  so  much 
benefit  to  his  country,  you  will  have  for  a  Premier  one  who 
fears  you  as  little  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  whose  honesty  of 
purpose  and  determination  of  spirit  you  may  not  perhaps 
relish,  but  you  must  admire." 

In  conclusion,  Sir  Erasmus  Williams  very  forcibly 
states  the  case  of  the  labourer: 

"Your  Grace  considers  yourself  better  acquainted  with 
the  feelings  of  the  farmers  of  England  than  any  one  else  is. 
Be  it  so.  I  pretend  to  know  something  of  the  labourer. 
A  few  months  ago  one  of  this  class  was  brought  before  me 
for  punishment.  He  was  27  years  of  age,  and  'a  better 
ploughman  I  should  not  wish  to  see  in  my  field,'  and  he 
was  sent  to  prison,  for  running  away  from  l'ouit  Shillings 
a  week  !  I  venture  to  assure  your  Grace,  that  II!)  out  of 
every  KID  labourers  of  any  parish  in  the  kingdom  exultingly 
rejoice  at  the  decease  of  their  arch  enemy — the  Corn  Law. 
They  submit  with  pious  resignation  in  their  suffering,  when- 
ever it  may  please  a  gracious  Providence,  whether  as  a  pu 
liishment  for  our  sins,  or  in  order  to  '  humble  and  to  prove 
lis,  to  know  what  is  in  our  hearts,  whether  we  will  keep  his 
commandments  or  no,'  he  refuses  to  give  his  usual  abundance 
of  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth ;  but  they  will  never  patiently 
submit  that  the  decrees  of  God  shall  be  overthrown  by  the 
decrees  of  man  ;  that  their  country — '  a  land  wherein  thou 
shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  any- 
thing in  it,  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass,' — that  this  garden  ol  the  Lord's 
planting  shall  be  turned  into  '  a  desert'  by  the  selfish  act  of 
man.  The  whole  labouring  population  of  the  laud  demand 
the  repeal  of  the  odious  Corn  Law.  Delendn  est.  The 
Queen,  God  bless  her  !  is  with  them,  public  opinion  is  with 
them,  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  are  with  them ; 
and  let  not  any  mistaken  zeal  for  the  supposed  interests  of 
the  farmers  of  England  deter  your  Grace,  and  your  Claren- 
don Hotel  confreres  from  joining  in  the  joy  of  emancipated 
England,  nor  induce  you  to  withold  a  blessing  from  the  man 
who  has  opened  your  fatherland  to  receive  the  homage  of 
the  world. 

"  This  Letter  has  extended  to  a  length  far  beyond  what  I 
intended:  I  shall  now,  therefore,  conclude  with  another 
quotation  from  Sir  James  Graham's  admirable  brodiure 
(page  70),  which  I  recommend  to  your  serious  consideration. 

"  '  The  paramount  duty  of  every  government  is  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  community,  of  which  the  labourers 
must  form  the  great  majority.  The  right  of  property  is  in- 
stituted for  the  good,  not  of  the  few  who  possess  wealth  and 
honours,  but  of  the  many  who  have  them  not.  If  the  ma- 
jority be  deeply  injured,  the  public  peace  is  in  danger.  If 
the  majority   want  food,   private   property  becomes  a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


nuisance. 


We  have  extracted  largely  from  this  remonstrance, 
because  it  expresses  the  feelings  of  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  Conservative  party,  who  believe  that 
their  interests  as  a  party  have  been  seriously  perilled 
by  being  conjoined  with  the  infamy  and  the  selfish- 
ness of  protection.  Bttt  we  differ  from  the  rev. 
writer  when  he  hopes  that  tins  remonstrance  will 
produce  any  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  his  followers.  We  have  too  much 
respect  for  these  hereditary  legislators  to  attribute 
their  blind  hostility  cither  to  obliquity  of  intellect 
or  hardness  of  heart ;  but  the  course  they  have 
taken  iu  the  present  debates  show  that  they  have 
not  any  materials  in  their  mental  composition  on 
which  reason  and  argument  can  be  brought  to 
operate,  and  that,  therefore,  all  human  means  must 
fail  to  convince  them  of  their  error,  or  turn  them 
from  the  evil  of  their  proceedings. 


A  New  Cider  Countrv. — It  appears  that  the  region  ac- 
quired by  England  beyond  the  Siillfj  is  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  and  one  district  more  especially,  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  Of  Jellinder,  abounds  in  orchards  and  fruit  trees — a  se- 
cond Herefordshire,  in  fact.  With  all  the  advantages  ofcli 
mate,  and  with  the  improvements  in  agriculture  whieh  will 
doubtless  (abe  place  under  the  peaceful  sway  of  the  British 
Government,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  portion 
of  the  Punjaub  will  become  an  exporting  country,  and  par- 
ticularly if  !  In  alum  Pacha  or  his  father  should  consent  to 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Cairo  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez. 

A  Park  PLEASURE, — The  last  person  Joseph  Ady  wrote 
to  was  Lord  Stanley,  for  he  made  sure  that  his  lordship 
would  send  him  twenty  shillings  if  only  for  the  novelty  of 
*  hearing  something  to  his  advantage."— Punch. 


Copeniiaoex,  June  i. — It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
late  modification  in  the  Sound  and  canal  lolls  are  chiefly  to 
the  advantage  of  Russian  commerce,  with  which  England 
and  Sweden  are  contending.  The  reductions  were  con- 
siderable in  comparison  with  the  late  tariff.  For  instance  : 
on  cotton,  from  18  to  10  stivers;  on  brandy,  from  4  to  8  ; 
and  on  raw  sugars,  from  0  to  4. — Hamburgh  Bursenhallc, 
June  fl. 

A  disease  has  recently  attacked  a  large  plantation  of  young 
fir  trees  near  Cirencester.  It  is  due  to  a  plant,  a  fungus, 
which  spreads  by  seed  with  great  rapidity. 

The  West  Indian  steamer  Tweed,  which  arrived  at  South- 
ampton on  Sunday,  brought  0000  pine  apples,  61  barrels  of 
potatoes,  and  a  quantity  of  turtle. 

Mr.  Watson  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  few  days 
since  that  though  Lord  Denman's  salary  is  10,OU07.  a  year, 
he  has  never  (alien  more  than  80O0i, 

The  great  chess  match  of  two  games,  by  correspondence 
between  the  Paris  and  Pcsth  clubs,  commenced  iu  1842,  ter- 
minated in  favour  of  the  Hungarians. 

In  the  county  of  Kerry,  since  the  survey  of  it  in  1842-3, 
there  have  been  reclaimed  8,:i".'i  acres;  and  ihere  arc  alto 
gether  351,878  acres  at  present  under  cultivation,  and 
302413  still  unreclaimed. 

The  state  of  the  growing  crops  iu  Lower  Austria  is  said  to 
be  most  satisfactory.  In  Hungary, however,  the  greater  part 
of  the  growing  corn,  grass,  &<•.,  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
various  rivers. 

Ancient  Importation  into  Hull.— About  1596,  we 
find  entered  in  the  household  hook  of  the  Cliffords,  a  sum 
of  lis.  "  for  six  cabbages  and  some  caret  roots  bought  at 
Hull."  These  were  then  imported  from  Flanders,  whence 
even  Queen  Catherine,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  IE,  had  her 
salads.  Potatoes  and  turnips  were  not  generally  known, 
even  to  the  gardener,  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. — Hull 
Packet. 

International  Copyright. — We  are  able  to  state  on 
unquestionable  authority,  that  a  treaty  for  the  international 
protection  of  copyright  has  just  been  signed  at  Berlin  be- 
tween Prussia  and  England;  in  which  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that,  before  the  ratification,  Saxony  will  join.  The 
consequence  will  be  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  10s.  per  cwt. 
on  at  least  half  the  German  books  imported  into  England. — 
Atheiuenm. 

Cornish  Silk. — The  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  states,  that,  at  the 
annual  exhibition,  scarves  were  shown  which  had  been 
manufactured  in  Spitalfields  from  the  produce  of  between 
700  and  800  (Forms,  kept  in  an  attic  room  in  Truro.  In 
size  and  weight,  the  worms  rather  surpassed  those  of  Italy  ; 
the  cocoons  were  larger;  the  quality  of  the  rilk,  when  reeled, 
was  fully  equal  to  the  best  imported,  ulid  the  quantity  ex- 
ceeded the  Italian  average  ;  and  this  in  a  season  not  remark- 
ably propitious. 

News  from  the  hop-growing  districts  now  becomes  inte- 
resting, and  so  far  as  the  reports  up  to  the  present  time  are 
concerned,  that  interest  is  not  bntinctuied  by  anxiety.  The 
fly  appears  to  be  most  abundant ;  neither  Kent,  Sussex,  nor 
Worcester  being  exempt  from  the  destructive  visitation. 

Mr.  Francis  Egerton,  son  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  is 
appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy. 

New  Hay. — Mr.  Thomas  Webster,  of  Bootle,  brought  the 
first  load  of  new  hay  to  Liverpool  market  on  Friday.  This 
is  twenty  five  days  earlier  than  last  year. 

Rise  in  Agricultural  Wages. — At  the  feeing  fairs  of 
Bathgate,  Stilling,  Elgin,  and  Forres,  which  have  been 
held  during  the  past  week,  farm  servants  and  labourers  in 
husbandry  have  beer,  in  great  demand,  and  wages  have 
generally  advauoed.  At  the  Whitsuntide  hiring  fairs  held 
at  Carlisle,  Brampton,  Penrith,  Keswick,  Cockersmomh, 
Gosforth,  Appleby,  Kendal,  Ulverstone,  &c.  farm  servants 
were  much  sought  after,  and  higher  wages  were  paid  than 
for  many  years  past. 

Game  Case. — At  the  petty  sessions  at  Bicester,  held  a 
few  days  siuoe,  Andrews,  one  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey's  game- 
keepers, charged  Thomas  Izzard,  aged  1 1,  with  an  offence 
against  the  Game  Laws.  To  prove  his  case  he  called  Hitch- 
cock, a  looker-out,  who  said  lie  saw  Izzard  go  into  Ardley 
wood,  and  set  a  snare  which  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
which  he  (Hitchcock)  wa3  watohing.  The  lad  said  he 
went  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  into  the  wood  to  look  after 
bird's  nests ;  that  he  saw  the  snare  lying  down  and  just 
touched  it,  but  did  not  set  it  or  take  it  up.  The  constable 
gave  the  lad  a  good  character,  and  the  keepers  said  that  they 
never  caught  him  at  anything  before.  The  father  saifl  he 
worked  for  Mr.  Jackman ;  he  knew  he  had  beeu  in  the 
habit  of  getting  birds'  eggs  for  his  master's  son,  and  that 
he  did  believe  he  had  never  seen  a  snare  before.  He  was 
ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  Is.  and  14s.  Cd.  cost,  and  in  de- 
fault to  be  imprisoned  in  the  House  of  Correction  for  four- 
teen days.  His  father  said  he  had  a  large  family ;  the  lad 
earned  .'is.  per  week,  and  asked  for  time  to  pay  it  in.  Al- 
lowed a  month. 

America  and  the  Timber  Duties.  — "  I  heard  fre- 
quent discussions  on  the  present  state  of  the  timber  du- 
ties, both  here  (Nova  Scotia),  and  in  Canada,  and 
great  was  my  surprise  to  find  the  majority  of  the  small 
proprietors,  or  that  class  in  whose  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess the  strength  of  a  new  colony  consists,  regretting  that 
the  mother-country  had  legislated  so  much  in  their  favour. 
They  said  that  a  few  large  capitalists  and  shipowners 
amassed  considerable  fortunes  (some  of  them,  however, 
losing  them  again  by  over  speculation),  and  that  the  poli- 
tical influence  of  a  few  such  merchants  was  naturally  greater 
than  that  of  a  host  of  small  farmers,  who  could  never  so 
effectively  plead  their  cause  to  the  Government.  But,  ou 
the  other  hand,  the  labourers  engaged  during  the  severe 
winter,  at  high  pay,  to  fell  and  transport  the  timber  to  the 
coast  became  invariably  a  drunken  and  improvident  set. 
Another  serious  mischief  accrued  to  the  colony  from  this 
traffic  ;  as  often  as  the  new  settlers  reached  the  tracts  from 
whieh  the  wood  had  been  removed,  they  found,  instead  of  a 
cleared  region,  ready  for  cultivation,  a  dense  copsewood  or 
vigorous  undergrowth  of  young  trees,  far  more  expensive  to 
deal  with  than  the  original  forest,  and,  what  was  worse,  all 
the  best  kinds  of  timber,  fit  for  farm  buildings  and  other 
uses,  had  been  taken  away,  having  been  carefully  selected  for 
exportation  to  Great  Britain.  So  that,  while  the  English 
are  submitting  to  pay  an  enhanced  price  for  timber,  inferior 
in  quality  to  that  of  Norway,  the  majority  of  the  colonists, 
for  whom  the  sacrifices  are  made,  feel  no  gratitude  for  the 
boon.  On  the  contrary,  they  complain  of  a  monopoly  that 
enriches  a  few  timber  merchants,  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
regular  and  steady  process  of  agriculture." — Lyell's  Travels 
J  in  North  America,  col.  'i.  J»,  820, 


A.W.  P.nilton,  T>q.. 
KtPlmnl  1'fittcr,  Esq., 
William  Leaver.,  Esq., 
William  Wilson,  Esq., 
K.  G.  Wclfont,  Esq., 
Sidney  Smith,  Esq., 


FREE   TRADE   INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION.— 
DIRECTORS. 

Hnmuol  Harrison,  Esq., 
Dr.  .i .him-  Carlisle. 
John  Gadsby,  Esq., 
H.  Hull,  Esq.,  L'xbridjfe. 
Richard  liurnet,  Esq., 
J.  Matron,  Esq. 
Charles  Swalsland,  Esq.,  Cray  ford. 

TROSTKBR. 

Dr.  Thomas  Price,  7,  Highbury-terrace,  Islington. 
George  Thompson,  Esq., »,  Waterloo  place. 
Captain  CoKan,  Upper  Mill,  Hammersmith. 

BANKER*. 

Commercial  Dank. 

■OUklTOR. 

Josh.  Ivimey,  Esq.,  2fi, Chancery-lane. 

SURVEYOR,  j 

Mr.  FrederliA  Farraml,  rriory  Villa,  Peckham. 

SECRETARY. 

Mt.  Alfred  Lench  Saul. 

FrospcctiUM  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  on  application  at  the  Society's 
Office*,  East  Temple  Chambers.  W  hi  te  friar? -• treat,  Fleet-street.  The  Riu«s 
(fid.  each)  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  as  above. 

Persons  desirous  to  join  the  Societ  y  arc  requested  to  make  application 
immediately. 


HP  HKATRE     ROYAL,      COVENT      GARDEN.  — 

X       M.  JIU.LIEN'S  CONCERTS  D'ETE.— (For  one  month  only). 
PROGRAMME  vojl  MONDAY,  JUNE  15,  ltWS. 
Tart  I. 

Overture,  "  William  Toll."  Ro«*ini. 
Quadrille,  "  The  Marble  Maiden,"  (first  time)  .lullien. 
Sun-,  •  My  heart's  on  the  Rhine,"  Herr  PISCHEK,  bpeyer. 
Svmphonv,  Pastorale,  Beethoven. 
Duet,  "  The  LuBKhtng  Fairies."  The  Misses  WILLIAMS,  J.  L.  Hatton. 
Valse,  "  The  Timbril,"  (llrsttime)  performed  on  the  New 

Harmonic  Timbril,  by  Masti.r  Rtoci-ei.. 
Duet,  MadamcnmlM.  GOLDBERG. 

Uuudrille,  "  The  Crusaders,"  Jullien. 

PART  II. 

Opera,  "IPnritani,"  Selection  RolHnl. 
Konir,  "  Der  Sthmerz,"  Herr  HOLZEL.  Hnlzel, 

Polka,   The  Grnmm  Polka.  fFirst  time.)  .ItiKien. 

Bong*    "  Die  Fanenwacht."  (The  Standard  Rearer.)     Herr  PISCHEJt. 

Lindpsinter. 

V:ilse,  "  The  Hyacinth."  (First  time. J  Kxenfe- 

Tarcutella.  Do  Relnhejror."  .Jullien. 

Commence  at  Eight— Terminate  at  Eleven. 

The  Refreshments  consist  of  Ices,  Sherbet,  Carrara  Water,  Ac  ,  and  arc 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  t;.  Payne. 

Places  mid  Private  Eoxes  may  he  swiired  on  application  to  Mr.  Rellly, 
at  the  Hox-otthe  of  the  Theatre,  whieh  Is  open  from  10  till  5  ;  also  of  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr  Hams,  Mr.  Olllvfer,  and  at  the  principal  Libraries  and  Music 
S.*l]crs,&c.;  and  at  M.  J  alii  en's  Musical  Establishment,  214,  Regent  street. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  Friday  Evening,  June  L2,  1846. 
"  Drowning  men  grasp  at  straws,"  but  even  a 
straw  possesses  more  firmness  and  stability  tban  the 
incident  on  which  the  protectionists  in  the  Lords 
have  based  their  new  policy  of  obstruction.  Lord 
George  Bentinck's  declaration  of  bis  determination 
to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill  renders  it  very  probable  that  the  Ministers 
may  be  left  in  a  minority  on  that  measure.  Hence 
arises  a  second  contingency  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
may  resign  before  his  Free  Trade  measures  are 
carried;  and  from  both  these  chances  is  inferred  a 
third  probability,  that  in  the  confusion  incident  to 
a  change  of  Ministry  the  Corn  Bill  may  be  defeated, 
and  the  existence  of  monopoly  protracted  a  little 
longer.  It  would  puzzle  an  acute  calculator  to 
determine  the  value  of  these  contingencies  from 
the  doctrine  of  chances.  They  are  apt  illustra- 
tions of  the  theory  of  vanishing  fractions.  Yet 
on  these  infinitesimal  quantities  the  resistance  to 
going  into  Committee  on  the  Bill  is  founded. 
Earl  Stanhope  led  the  van.  He  is  the  Calchas 
of  his  party,  and  has  been  the  "  prophet  of 
evil,"  but  without  the  inspiration  of  the  seer, 
as  long  as  the  memory  of  the  present  gene- 
ration exists.  If  England  has  not  been  ruined 
some  hundred  times  over,  bis  lordship  is  not  to 
blame,  for  he  has  some  hundred  times  informed  us 
that  the  sun  of  our  prosperity  was  set,  and  the  clay 
of  our  glory  departed.  Peel's  Currency  Bill  was  de- 
clared l.y  his  lordship  to  be  our  national  dose  of 
Pruseic  acid,  and  he  must  in  all  consistency  regard 
our  present  vitality  as  the  galvanised  animation 
given  to  a  corpse.  Hence  he  assumed  the  boding 
and  sepulchral  tone  of  the  raven  hovering  around 
the  chambers  of  death,  but  forgetting  that  unbe- 
lievers in  omens  only  laugh  at  the  croak  of  the 
melancholy  bird.  Superstitious  old  women  could 
alone  be  terrified  by  such  ill-boding  notes;  they 
have  been  heard  too  often  and  too  long  to  inspire 
further  terror;  they  belong  to  those  visionary  fears 
which  haunt  the  night  of  ignorance,  but  which  are 
at  once  dissipated  by  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence 
and  light. 

Lord  Radnor  vindicated  the  policy  advocated  by 
the  League,  and  exposed  the  last  of  Lord  Stanley's 
fallacies  and  misrepresentations  which  remained 
undetected.  The  over-rated  speech  of  the  heir  of 
the  house  of  Derby  reminds  us  indeed  of  the 
fable  of  the  daw  in  borrowed  plumage.  When 
first  presented  to  the  bouse,  it  was  decorated  with 
declamation,  plausibilities,  and  positive  statements, 
so  that  the  peacock  itself  was  hardly  more  brilliant] 
but  Lord  Brougham  pulled  some  feathers  from  the 
tail,  Earl  Grey  tore  the  crest  from  the  bead,  Lord 
Clarendon  laid  baro  the  body,  Lord  Dalhousie 
plucked  the  wings,  and  Lord  Radnor  finished  by 
leaving  it  as  bare  as  the  aock  whieh  Diogenes 
cruelly  stripped  of  its  feathers,  as  a  practical  rel'uta- 
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tion  of  Plato's  definition  of  man,  a  "  featheiiess 
bijied." 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  disappointed  us;  lie  lias  of 
late  shown  some  indications  of  a  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  elements  of  economic  science, 
and  we  regret  that  his  progress  in  this  part  of  a 
legislator's  education  has  not  been  a  little  accele- 
rated. The  only  point  which  he  attempted  to  make 
out  was  the  value  of  protection  to  our  colonies,  and 
his  arguments  on  this  head  were  so  effectually  demo- 
lished by  LordLyttleton,  that  they  require  do  fur- 
ther notice. 

The  only  other  speech  on  which  we  intend  to 
offer  a  comment  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  self-named  descendant  and  representative 
of  the  Plantageuets.  His  grace  referred  to  the  bur- 
thens on  land  in  this  country ;  and  as  he  is  pro- 
bably very  familiar  with  the  subject,  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  misstated  its  nature.  Mort- 
gages, not  taxes,  are  the  burthens  under  which  the 
land  groans;  but  if  landlords  choose  to  be  improvi- 
dent, they  must  bear  the  consequences  themselves, 
and  not  endeavour  to  throw  them  upon  the  indus- 
trial classes.  In  order  to  obtain  political  influence, 
certain  noblemen  have  purchased  more  land  than 
they  had  money  to  pay  for,  and  have  been  thus 
compelled  to  borrow  at  a  very  high  rate  of  interest. 
But  they  have  found  that  what  Johnson  said  of 
States  is  equally  true  of  estates : 

"  Extended  empire,  like  expanded  gold, 
Exchanges  solid  strength  for  feeble  splendour." 

To  such  men  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  will 
eventually  prove  the  greatest  of  blessings.  It  will 
compel  them  to  co-ordinate  their  affairs,  and  to 
proportion  their  extent  of  possession  to  their  ability 
of  management.  They  have  at  present  little  better 
than  provisional  proprietorship  of  their  estates  ;  and 
they  would  be  greatly  served  if  they  were  compelled, 
thoughin  spite  of  themselves,  to  accept  even  alimited 
certainty  in  exchange  for  precarious  pauperism.  To 
them  the  Corn  Laws  have  been  like  the  corks  which 
recently  caused  the  death  of  the  boys  who  went  to 
bathe  at  Boulogne  during  the  ebb  of  the  tide ;  their 
Jieads  have  been  artificially  kept  above  water,  but 
the  receding  waves  have  carried  them  away  from 
the  shore,  and  led  them  to  neglect  the  line  that 
limited  the  depth  to  which  their  efforts  should  have 
been  confined. 

We  regret  that  the  Lords  at  this  stage  of 
the  measure  should  have  resumed  the  obstructive 
policy  which  they  virtually  agreed  to  abandon. 
They  cannot  defeat  the  measure ;  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess does  not  depend  on  any  possible  combination 
of  parties;  no  man  can  be  Minister  whose  first 
measure  will  not  be  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  Delay  may  be  obtained,  but  it  will  be  very 
dearly  purchased ;  the  experiment  on  the  public 
patience  has  already  continued  too  long;  an  inter- 
lude of  party  playing  at  cross-purposes  would 
damage  the  reputation  of  all  the  actors ;  it  might 
indeed  perplex  or  even  overthrow  the  present  Minis- 
ters, but  it  would  create  a  complication  of  difficulties 
around  their  successors,  whoever  they  may  be, 
which,  in  all  human  probability,  would  be  insur- 
mountable. 


THE  FUNDS. 


The  Effect  of  Fbee  Trade  in  Glass. — An  example 
will  serve  to  show  how  the  supply  of  an  article  may  indefi- 
nitely increase  without  meeting  the  demand,  and  how  the 
profit  of  the  maker  and  the  wages  of  the  aitisan  may  he 
found  compatible  with  an  indefinite  reduction  of  prices.  It 
is  a  comparison  of  the  plate-glass  trade  in  18i~  and  184(1. 
It  must  be  premised  that,  in  IK'JT,  a  ton  of  coals  cost  at  the 
works  30s. — now  only  13s.  The  difference  in  the  price  of 
pearlashes  is  almost  as  great.  The  chief  difference,  how 
ever,  is  the  great  improvement  in  the  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, in  the  use  of  larger  furnaces,  melting  pots,  steam  en- 
gines, grinding  and  polishing  benches.  The  result  is,  that 
whereas  large  plates  were  then  made  with  great  difficulty, 
they  are  now  made  with  perfect  facility  ;  the  manufacturers 
then  kept  a  large  supply  on  hand, — now  they  can  only  supply 
their  customers  from  band  to  mouth,  and  that  with  difficulty. 
Wages  were  then  comparatively  low  ;  now,  though  of  course 
not  so  much  per  foot,  they  are  high.  The  prosperity  of  the 
trade  has  been  progressive.  In  1827,  glass  sold  for  about 
12s.  per  foot,  to  the  extent  of  about  6000  feet  per  week.  In 
183'J,  for  8s.  or  9s.  to  the  amount  of  7000  per  week.  In 
1844,  for  (is.  or  7s.  to  about  23,000  feet  per  week.  In  184(i, 
for  ■>%.  or  'is.  to  about  40,000  feet  per  week,  exclusive  of  fo- 
reign ijlaxx.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  in  a  few  years 
the  demand  will  increase,  and  the  price  fall,  till  every  small 
tradesman  has  plate  glass,  not  only  in  his  Shop,  but  also  in 
his  parlour,  or  even  in  his  bedroom,  with  a  great  increase  of 
bis  comfort,  and  without  much  extravagance.  Even  at  the 
present  prices,  at  .}s.  or  (is.  per  foot,  builders  are  recom- 
mending the  use  of  plate  glass,  by  the  argument  that,  in  a 
few  years,  the  want  of  it  will  be  remarkable. — Times. 

Hat  Harvest  is  Westmobeland. — Mr.  Richard  Saul, 
of  Milnthorpe,  commenced  cutting  a  field  of  seed-grass  upon 
Milmlirrrpe  Marsh,  being  the  first  we  have  heard  of  in  this 
neighbourhood  for  the  nreseut  season.— Kendal  Mercury. 


Bank  Stock  

3perCt.  Red.  Ann. 
3  per  Oti  Con.  Ann. 
3JperCt.  llecl.Ann. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  18150 

Cons,  for  Acct  

Exc.  Bills,  pm. . . . 
Ind.  Bda.un.  1000/. 
Venezuela  2perCt. 

Do.  deferred  

Belgian  4i  per  Ct. 
Brazilian  5  per  Ct. 

Cniliau   

ColnmV  ex.Venez. 

Danish   

Dutch  2J p'-r Cent. 
Dutch  4  per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Portug. 4  per  Cent, 
Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  par  Ct. 
Do.  3  per  Ct  
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40  J 
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24 
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MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 

Moxdat,  June  8. — Samples  of  every  description  of  Corn  have 
fallen  off  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  to-day  the  market  is 
hare  of  samples  generally.  English  Wheat  sells  steadily  at 
lust  week's  prices.  Foreign  Wheat  is  not  inquired  for.  In 
loarley,  Beans,  and  Peas  there  is  no  alteration  to  notice  ;  the 
two  latter  exhibit  rather  a  downward  tendency,  but  lower  prices 
are  not  generally  taken.  Oats,  of  which  the  show  is  extremely 
scanty,  are  Cd.  betterthan  this  day  week  ;  and  middling  qualities 
of  Irish  fetch  Is.  more  money.  6.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Essex,    Red  44  to  58   White  48  to  63 

Kent,  Jc  Suffolk    42     53  46  00 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  42     49  4s  58 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  22  25 

Ditto  Ditto  ...Black   24  25 

Ditto  Ditto  Polands  New   2S  29 

Scotch  Feed  26     27         Potato  28  29 

Limerick  25  2fi 

Ditto  Fine  27  28 

Cork  25  26 

Waterford,  Yoaghal,  fe  Cork  Black  20  23 

Sligo  

Galw&y  19  2) 

Barley  26  33' 

Beans,  Mazagan  31  33 

Harrow  33 

Small  39 

Peas,  White  Boilers  38 

Grey  30.. 32  Maple  32 

Flour,  Town  made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  45 

Norfolk  and  Sutiollc  39 


FOREIGN. 


37 
10 
H 
34 
53 
41 

FREE.     IN  BOND. 

Per  Imperial  Quarter. 


48 
46 
4-4 
42 
40 
40 


Wheat,  Dantzig,  high  mixed  

Rostock  56 

Stettin   48 

Hamburgh   46 

Odessa   

Odessa  Polish  52 

Russian  soft  

Ditto   hard  

Spanish   50 

Blanquillo   54 

Australian   54 

Barley,  Grinding  27 

"  Distilling  29 

Oats,  Archangel   23 

Danish  

Swedish   

Stralsund  

Dutch  Feed  

Brew  

Polands   

Black  

Beans,  Egyptian  32  34 

Peas,  White   

Ditto  Boilers  42 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  por  barrel  of  190  lbs. . . . 

United  States  

T)antzig  

Australian,  per  sack  of  2S0  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
June  1  to  June  0,  1846,  both  days  inclusive. 


18 
23 
24 
19 


Wheat.  Barley. 

English   2577  1331 

Scotch  

Irish  

Foreign   4348 

Flour.  3953  sacks 


Oats 
03 


1914 
472 


Beans. 
368 


4400 


barrels. 


Peas. 
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Friday,  June  12. — With  very  short  arrivals  of  Grain  since 
Monday,  we  have  had  a  dull  trade  to-day.  English  Wheat  is 
without  any  alteration  in  price.  There  is  a  little  inquiry  for  low 
qualities  of  Mediterranean  Wheat  in  bond  for  export  to  Holland 
and  Belgium,  at  38s.  to  40s.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  continue 
as  on  Monday.  Oats,  both  free  and  in  bond,  are  Is.  dearer  than 
Monday. with  only  alimited  trade  for  the  former.  There  was  no 
alteration  in  the  duties  yesterday.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

Aocount  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  Hth  of  June  to  the  12th  of  .luue,  both  inclusive. 


Wheat  . 
Barley 
Oats  .. 


English.    I  Irish. 
1990  | 
910  | 

160  |  2200 
Flonr,  1470  sacks. 


Foreign. 
1050 


LONDON  AVERAGES  for  tho  Week  ending  June  9, 1846. 

Qrs.       Price.  I  Qrs.  Price. 

Wheat    4161    553.   2d.  |  Rye    ..     0s.  Od. 

Barley    12il   28s.   2d.  I  Beans    943  35s.  Od. 

Oats    12558   23s.  lid.  |  Peas    175   38s.  7i 

IMPERIAL  AA'ERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas, 
s.  d.   s.  d.   s.  d.    s.   d.    s.  d.   s.  d. 
2d  May  ....50  5. .29   8. .23   7. .32   6. .34  1 1 . .33  10 

9th    „   58   H..29    7.  .23    9.. 33   5.. 35   8.. 34  7 

16th    ,  57   0..29   4. .24    1..33   5. .35  1 1 . .34  1 1 

23d     ,  55   5.. 28  10.. 23    8. .34   6..:;6   0..34  6 

30th    „     ....53   4. .28   4. .23   9. .32   4. .35  10. .34  2 
0th  June  ....52  10.. 27  8. .23   4. .32  10. .35  10. .34  10 

Aggregate  Average  of  the  Six  Weeks.  Wheat,  55s.  3d.;  Barley, 
28».  lid.  ;  Oats,  23s.  8d.;  Rye,  33s.  2d.;  Beans,  35s.  Si.; 
Peas,  34s.  6d. 

Duty.  Wheat,  17s.  0d.;  Barley,  9s.  0d.;  Oats,  5s.  Od. ;  Bye, 
9s.  Od. ;  Beans,  7s.  6d.  ;  Peas,  8g.  (3d. 


Stock  of  Cora  in  Bond,  May  5,  1846. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Boaus.  Peas. 


In  London,  52)5!4  1925R  80003 
Unit.  King.  1339955  92572  127473 


„.     29121  8125 
53803  18347 


Flora 

Cwts. 
1689C4 
1119427 
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FRIDAY,  Juke  5 
B ANK U U PTCI E S  A N N  LI, LED. 
Edward  Few, cabinetmaker.  .Manchester. 
Stephen  Knowlcs,  brewer,  Exeter. 

BANKRUPTS 

E.  Clark,  bnilder.Mortimer-road.Kingsland.  [Mr.  Wickings, 
Fiiislmry-terriice.  City-road. 

C.  G.  M.  J.  Hopkins,  tailor,  Portman-equare.  [Mr.  Meed, 
Bedford-row. 

W.  Mitchell,  furniture  dealer,  Finsbury-plac5  south.  [Mr. 
Kinsey,  Bloomsbury. 

W.  M.  Smithson,  printer,  Canterbury.  [Mr.  Lewis,  Warwick- 
court,  Grays-inn. 

J  Boddington,  corn  dealer,  Manchester.  [Messrs.  Russell 
and  Co.,  High-street. 

It.  Shecl,  grocer,  Wilsted-strcet,  Sorners-town.  [Messrs.  Hill 
and  Co.,  St.  Mury-axe. 

J.  D.  Paine,  publisher,  Hatcham,  Surrey.  [Mr.  Richardson, 
Coleman-street. 

P.  Shawson  and  T.  B.  Young,  druggists,  Louth.  [Messrs. 
Humphreys  mul  Co.,  Chancery  lane. 

H.  Stelling,  woolcomber,  Well,  Yorkshire.  [Messrs.  William- 
son  anil  Co.,  Gray's-inn. 

W.  Nortclilfe,  dyer  and  stover,  Milk-street,  Manchester. 
[Messrs.  Jaqucs  and  Co.,  Ely-place. 

J.  Beetliam,  gunmaker,  Richmond,  Yorkshire.  [Mr.  Kirk, 
Symoud's-inn. 

J.  Conleu,  woollen-draper,  Cheltenham.  [Mr.  Howling, 
Gloucester. 

J.  Solomon,  outfitter,  Exeter.   [Mr.  Jones,  Size-lane. 

SCOTCH  SEQUE STRATI  ON S. 
R.  Walker,  warehouseman,  Glasgow. 
A  Floekhart,  tanner,  Kinross. 
N.  Macdonald,  plumber,  Glasgow. 
G.  Nicol,  corn  merchant,  Newburgh. 


TUESDAY,  June  9. 
BANKRUPTS. 

J.  Wright,  Oxford-street,  druggist.  [Messrs.  Tilson  and 
Squance,  Coleman-street. 

J.  Gis'uorne,  Coleman-street,  City,  merchant.  [Messrs. 
Marten  and  Co.,  Miucing-lane. 

J.  Smith,  Wellington-Street,  Newington-causeway,  cheese- 
monger.   [Mr.  Pullen,  Rasinghull-street. 

E.  Weeks,  Kings-road,  Chelsea,  hothouse-builder.  [Mr. 
Letts,  Bartlett's-buildings. 

J.  R.Miskin,  Chatham,  Kent,  tea  dealer.  [Mr.  Butler,  Tooley- 
street. 

V.  F.Phillips,  Bristol, coachmaker.    [Mr.  Blaggs,  Bristol. 
J.  Child,  Wakefield,  grocer.    [Messrs.  Fiddey  and  Co.,  Wake- 
field. 

J.  Scott,  Sheffield,  flour  dealer.  [Mr.  Tattershall,  Gt.  James- 
street. 

F.  Sly, Truro,  currier.  [Messrs.  Bourdillou  and  Sons,  Great 
Winchester-street. 

C.  GaUimore,  Birmingham,  pearl  button  maker.  [Mr. 
Wright,  Birmingham. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
J.  R.  and  T.  Nicoll, Dundee,  iron  merchants. 
H.  and  W.  Brown,  Glasgow,  stockbrokers. 


The  Game  Laws. — The  Abominable  Game  Laws  were  a 
source  of  as  bitter  and  as  numerous  complaints,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  as  they  are  now.  "  We  have  lately  (says  the 
Manchester  Mercury,  of  August  23,1752)  received  letters 
from  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  expressing 
strong  apprehensions  that,  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  over, 
their  hedges  and  ditches  and  fences  are  like  to  suffer 
greater  damage  than  usual  from  the  more  than  ordinary  care 
taken  of  late  to  preserve  the  game,  which  care  they  would 
allow  to  he  very  laudable,  provided  the  labour  and  property 
of  the  honest  husbandman  were  at  the  same  time  duly  con- 
sidered. They  likewise  think  it  very  hard  to  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  walking  about  their  own  grounds  with  a  dog 
aud  gun,  since  the  game  live  all  the  year  at  their  cost,  and, 
when  fit  to  be  killed,  might  as  reasonably  fall  occasionally 
to  the  share  of  the  feeders  as  their  betters."  Above  90  years 
have  passed  over  since  the  above  Was  Written,  and  yet  patient 
Englishmen  still  submit  to  the  same  wrongs,  and  content 
themselves  with  ineffectual  grumbling.  The  counsel  which 
follows  the  above  extract  is,  however,  somewhat  different 
to  that  which  would  be  given  by  a  newspaper  in  the  present 
day,  and  shows  the  cautions  tone  which  the  journals  were 
obliged  to  adopt : — "  In  answer  to  these  and  other  cavils, 
which  we  don't  think  fit  to  crowd  in  our  paper,  the  best 
advice  we  can  give  them  is  to  be  patient ;  aud  if  they  are 
not  endowed  with  this  virtue,  let  them  pray  for  [it]  ;  or,  if 
they  don't  like  this  counsel,  let  them  nt  least  wait  till  a  new 
el — t — n,  and  then  pursue  such  measures  as  they  think  may 
best  mend  the  matter." 


GEORGE  aud  JOHN  DEANE,  SADDLERS  and 
HARNESS  MAKERS,  invite  attention  to  their  Gi?,  Tamicm,  and 
Cumage  Harness,  manufactured  on  their  own  premises,  by  wOTkmen  of 
much  experience,  and  under  the  direction  of  foremen  of  superior  ability 
and  skill.  Their  leather  is  invariably  dressed  by  first-rate  London  curriers, 
the  furniture  is  also  of  the  best  town  ninnufaclui'e,  and  G.  and  J.  Deane 
■warrant  that  the  productions  of  their  manufactory  cannot  he  surpassed  for 
beauty,  strength,  and  cheapness,  by  any  other  hopse.  Horse  clothing  made 
to  order  ;  canteens  of  best  seasoned  wood.  Deane's  London-made  whelps, 
and  all  articles  for  stable  and  travelling  use  in  large  variety.— Mo.  2, 
Arthur-street  East,  opening  to  the  Monument,  London-bridge. 


T1 


'HE   POCKET  APERITIVE    FOUNTAIN    is  an 

rccnble  substitute  for  physic,  which  releases  persons  from  awal- 
lowin£~purj;ntives,  by  enabling  thein  to  procure  an  evacuation  of  the 
bowels,  merely  with  a  little  water.  The  fountain  having  Ir  en  constructed 
by  T)r.  .-Scott,  for  the  srli'-useol' invalids  and  ladies,  is  commodious  to  every 
individual, and  is  strongly  re comni ended  to  families  in  general,  cspeci  Lly 
to  thONg  Who  are  subject  to  costiveness,  bile.  Sc.  To  be  procured  onlv  of 
Mr.  Llewelyn,  surgeon,  369,  Strand  [the  third  house  from  Exeter  Hall), 
where  nmy  alio  be  obtained  the  SON  ll-'EBS,  hy  which  any  deaf  person 
may  produce  whatever  effect  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  complete  restoration 
of  hearing.   Descriptions  sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  post  stamps. 

f CHILDREN'S  HAIR.— The  balsamic  properties  of 
\J  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  nourish  the  Hair  in  its  embryo 
state,  accelerate  its  growth,  sustain  it  in  maturity,  and  continue  tl:o  pos- 
session of  healthy  vigour,  silky  so  fine.-,  ai  d  luxurious  redundancy,  to  Che 
latest  poriodofhumaulife  Genial  and  purifying,  it  dispels  all  scurf  and 
impurity,  and  render,  the  use  of  the  tine-comb  unnecessary. 

fviv^  Iteware  of  Spurious  Imitations!:!  The  stnuine  article  lias  the 
words"  Rowlands  macassar  oil,"  on  the  Wrapper. 

Price  3.  Od.,  7a.,  l'amily  liottlcs  (equal  to  4  srnalli,  lbs.  (id.,  aud  double 
that  size,  21s.  perKottle. 

Sold  at  '10,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers- 

BRUSHES— NEW  INVENTIONS. 

riUIE  TRIPLE  HAIR  BRUSH.    One  stroke  of  this 

X.  is  equal  to  the  effect  of  one  penetrating,  five  small-tooth  combs,  and 
one  even  cut  brush  ;  to  he  had  in  four  sizes,  No.  7,  os.  Cd.  No.  S,  *s.  Gd 
No.  9,pB.Gd.  No.  10,11s.  6d. 

THE  DOUBLE  ANTI-PRESSUHE  NAIL  BRUSH,  which 
aocs  not  divide  the  quick  from  the  nail,  no  pressure  being  required,  and 
thoroughly  cleans  and  polishes  the  nails  in  n  tenth  part  of  the  time  of  any 
other  method  Price,  in  Bone,  No.  1,  lis.  No  2, lis. lid.  No.3,Ss.Gd.  No 
4, 5s.,  andofall  sizes  and  prices  in  Ivory. 

THE  NEW  TOOTH-PICK  BliUSH,  which  entirely  enters 
between  the  interstii-cs  of  the  closest  teeth  ;  marks,  full  size  brushes,  No. 
1,  hard.  No.  2,  less  hard.  No.  3,  middling,  No.  4,  soft.  The  Narrower 
Brushes  No.  6,  hard.  No.  G,  less  hard.  No.,,  middling.  No.  N  soft,  at  Is. 
eaen,  or  10s.  per  dozen  in  Bone ;  and  2s.  each,  or  21s.  per  dozen  in  Ivory,  the 
llair  warranted  never  to  come  out. 

THE  MEDIUM  SHAVING  BRUSH,  between  the  usual 
Badger  Hair  and  Bristle  Hi  usii,  being  a  selection  of  the  strongest  Hair  only 
from  the  Bad  ire  r  skin,  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  both  in  Bone  and  Ivorv. 

She  above  articles  are  the  Inventions  of  BOSS  and  SONS,  Hit  and  130, 
blthopscate-street,  London,  and  being  protected,  any  one  imitating  them 
will  be  proceeded  ugain»t. 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


T  H  W,  DAILY    NEW  S, 

NF-W  LONDON  MORNING  NEWSPAPER, 
PRICE  TWOPENCE  HALFPENNY. 

PUBLISHED    IN    TIME    FOR    THE    MORNING  MAILS. 


Wiutkfp.urs,  June  lltli. 

The  Proprietors  of  tlis  Daily  Nkws  regrpt  to  learn  that  tlio  Papor  hm  not  always  renclierl  the  Snlnmin-rs  so  earlv  or  so 
punctually  in  might  reasonably  have  bean  anticipated.  Tliwii-  apology  is,  that  tha  success  of  the  great  e^pHrini'.  nt  no  far  exceeded 
ull  expectation,  that  it  was  riot  possible  to  produce  the  required  numbers,  oven  with  the  most  powerful  machinery,  in  time  for  the 
Morning  Expresses  and  Mails ;  and  the  number  of  Post-oKice  Orders  which  poured  in  mode  it  dililcnU,  and  Bum*  (lays  impossible, 
to  distribute  them  amongst  the  Trade— so  that  delays  in  executing  such  orders  were  unavoidable.  They  trust,  however, that  their 
arrangements  are  now  so  complete  as  to  insure  tlie  Subscribers  against  all  chance  of  delay :  yet,  as  all  the  respectable  News 
Agents  have  given  to  the  Dailv  Nkw.s  an  active  support,  and  many  have  announced  by  advertisement  their  willingness  to  supply 
the  paper  for  His.  41.  per  quarter — payment  being  male  in  advance — the  Proprietors  recommend  that  now  Subscribers  should 
order  copies  direct  from  a  News  Agent,  and  only  when  there  is  an  apparent  difficulty  transmit  a  Post-olllco  Order,  payable  to 
Josni'u  Smith,  Daily  NeWs  Office,  Whitefriars,  London. 


GREAT  HISTORICAL  PICTURE 


COUNCIL  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

The  accomplishment  of  Fred  Trade  will  be  onr*  of  the  most  remaffcable  event*,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  but  of  the  civilised 
world.  No  movement  so  Important,  bo  effec'ti*»s,  arid  no  successful.  Mm  ever  neon  before  witnessed  by  mankind.  Those  to  whu»e  zeal,  integrity,  pru- 
douce.  and  ability  this  great  triumph  is  due,  will  be  recognised  as  the  benefactors  at  mankind  to  remote  generations. 

It  is  u  duty,  then ,  which  wo  owe  Vi  the  world  and  to  posterity ,  to  preserve  some 

PERMANENT  MEMOBLAL  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OV  THE  LEAGUE; 

that  deliberative  and  executive  body* whict  has  achieved  more  by  moral  force,  than  has  been  accomplished  by  associations  that  included  physical 
Strength  and  political  power.   Tor  ihii  purpose  arrangements  have  been  I  nude  with  Mr.  HEBliEK  1',  U.A  ,  to  paint  a 

HISTORICAL   PICTURE    OF    THE    MEETING    OF  THE 
COUNCIL    OF   THE  LEAGUE, 

including  Accurate  Portraits,  not  only  of  the  Principal  Leaders,  but  or  those  less  prominent  Members,  whose  indefatigable  labours  during  the 
wh  ile  eourte  of  the  movement  have  cnritb-il  them  to  public  gratitude.  ft  is  proposed  that  this  shall  be  engraved  by  a  flftt-rAlfl  artist,  on  a  large  scale 
(31  by  32  inches),  and  that  the  copies  shall  be  sold  at  such  u  price  as  to  place  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  fortune,  a  monument  of  the 
mighty  movement  by  which  monopoly  wm  overthrown,  and  the  ciusc  of  justice  established,  without  any  remembrance  of  outrage  or  violence  to  lessen 
the  enjoyment  of  so  glorious  a  Victory.  The  principles  of  universal  peace  have  been  established  by  their  own  practical  dcvclopcineut  in  peaceful 
agitation. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  great  work  of  Art.  on  a  scale  and  in  a  stvle  worthy  of  the  subject  it  Is  designed  to  commemorate,  those  who  arc 
interested  in  its  production,  arc  requested  to  communicate  to  Mr.  AGNEW,  FrlutseUer  and  Publisher,  Manchester,  the  Class  of  Engraving  for  which  they 
wish  to  Subscribe. 

There  will  b-  three  Cla*ses  of  Engraving*  from  this  great  Historical  Picture,  at  the  following  prices : — 

FirsL  (Mans  Proofs^Trn  Uuinea  Second  Class  Proofs,  heven  Guineas.  Third  Class  Prints,  Three  Guineas. 


On  fie  1st  au'l  15tll  of  e  icli  M*  Mlth,  ovory  Part  Qontviinia?  Four  highly-.lllislied  Portraits,  price  Ono  Shilling, 

THE   PEOPLE'S   NATIONAL    PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

Of  |Hustri»ua  and  Eminent  Pevwiaem  <tf the  Nineteenth  Century.  enijrrtve.l  by  first  ruto  Artists,  from  Puinlinys  by  Lawrence 
Reynolds, West, SI)B9.  Hopnner,  Beechey,  Phillips,  Carrick.se.  &e. 
With  Memoirs  by  W.  COOKK  TAYLOR;  LT..D. 

Fisher,  Son,  mitl  Co.,  tho  Caxton  Pros';,  An^I-street,  Noivtfate.street,  London. 


Parts  I.  to  IV.,  each  containing  32  Pagm  Hoyal  8vo.,  price  7J., 
TO  BE  CONTINUED  IX  FUTURE  MONTHLY  1'ARTS  OF  00  l'AGES,  MICE  19., 


GILBERT'S 


NEW  UNIVERSAL  ETYMOLOGICAL  AND 


TKONOTTNCINGr  DICTIONARY 

OF    THE    ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


The  publication  of  a  NEW  ETYMOLOGICAL  AND  FflONOrXCIXG  DICTIOXAUY  OF  THE  EVOLtSII  LANGUAGE,  based  upon  the 
Dictionaries  of  Johnson  and  Walker,  and  comprehending  all  the  principal  tdima  which  have  been  introdueed  and  established  sinee  their  day  to 
the  present  ti-ne  in  Literature,  and  in  the  various  departments  of  Natural  and  Meehauieal  Science,  Arts,  and  Manufacture,  nan  been  long  felt  a* 
a  desideratum  in  British  Literature,  which,  if  well  supplied,  could  not  fail  to  prove  highly  useful  and  acceptable  to  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
World  wherever  the  English  Language  is  read  or  spoken.  To  supply  this  desideratum,  is  the  ebjectof  the  present  Worlt.  It  will  be  completed 
in  about  34  Monthly  Parts,  and  form  two  handsome  Koyal  Octavo  Volumes,  of  about  1700  Pages.  Several  thousands  of  words  which  occur  in  our 
old  standard  English  Authors  will  be  embraced;  the  obsolete  bring  carefully  marked  as  such,  and  quotations  generally  given  from  the  passages  in 
which  they  occur  The  roots  from  which  the  Terms  are  derived  are  printed  in  Italics,  obviating  the  difficulties  which  otherwise  occur  to 
persons  not  familiar  with  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  other  ancient  Alphab.-ts.  A  compendious  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
will  be  given  during  the  course  of  publication  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  Work,  a  copious  Vocabulary  of  French,  Latin,  and  other  foreign  phrases 
and  words  now  used  by  English  writers.  In  Natural  History. all  the  classes,  orders,  families,  and  recognised  genera  of  animals,  plants,  or  mine- 
rals, will  be  described,  as  now  classified  by  the  most  eminent  Naturalists  ;  in  fact,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  render  the  Work  one  of  universal 
reference  and  useful  information  for  the  Private  or  Public  Library,  the  Counting-House,  the  Schoul,  or  the  University. 

The  Publisher  has  received  a  great  many  communications,  inquiring  who  the  Author  of  the  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY  is  ?  In  answer 
to  all  such  Correspondents,  Mr.  GlLliERT  has  to  state,  that  there  exists  no  reason  why  the  Author's  name  should  not  he  known,  save  an  earnest 
wish  oh  his  part  that  the  Work  should  he  tested  solely  by  its  own  intrinsic  worth  Mr.GILHERT,  however,  may  state,  that  the,  gentleman  in 
question  is  personally  known,  and  his  talents  appreciated  hy  some  of  the  most  eminent  Professors  in  thn  Universities  of  London,  Oxford,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  and  that  he  is  himself  an  Author  of  seveial  publications  connected  with  Natural  Science  and  Polite  Literature,  and  lias 
been  for  several  years  a  Lecturer  In  one  of  our  Universities. 

LONDON:  JAMES  GILBERT,  49,  PATERNOSTER-ROW. 

And  by  order  of  every  Bookseller,  Stationer,  &e.,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonics. 


M 


S,  New  Burlington-street,  June  13. 

13      E       N       T      L      E  Y 
Will  Publish  during  the  present  Month 
The  following  New  Works: 

THE  OCCULT  SCIENCES. 

THE   PHILOSOPHY  OF    MAGIC,  PRODIGIES, 

AND  APPARENT  MIRACLES.  From  the  French  Edited,  with  Nines 
unil  Illustrations, by  A.  T.T&oxgow.  M.D.  2voIs,8vo. 


A  Novel.   From  the  Note-Book  of 


SECOND  LOVE. 

a  Traveller.   :t  Tola. 

in. 

WANDERINGS   IN    THE    WILDERNESS,  By 

Irr.sm  It.  Metihhn,  H.A    1  vol.,  post  Bvo., with  Illustrations. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  FRENCH  POSSESSIONS  IN 

ALGIERS  IN  18(3.  Hy  Coust  St  Msr.ir.,  fornjOTly  in  the  French  Mili- 
tary Servlee.  1  vol  ,  post  8vo.,  with  a  Portrait  or  Abd-cl-Kadcr,  und 
various  other  Illustrations 

Richard  ltentlev,  New  Burlington-street, 
(Publisher  iu  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty.) 


TO  ItofSEKKKfMlts.-This  Day,  2s  Hnth.or2s.r,il.  in  leather, 

riMIK  COOK-MAID'S  COMPLETE  GUIDE.  AND 

I  THE  ART  OF  COOKERY  MADE  EASY.  Being  the  best  nnd 
easiest  methods  of  eorreetly  performing  all  the  business  of  the  Cook-maid 
in  respectable  families.  With  proper  instruetious  for  Steaming;,  and  the 
most  exset  directions  for  preparing  to  eoolt ,  and  for  eooUio"  and  serf  ing- 
upullsorlsof  Provision,  from  a  sin:;le  Joint  of  Meat,  with  Vegetables,  to 
the  tleest  seasoned  dishes  of  Game,  Poultry,  Pish.  Sauces,  Soups,  and 
Wade  Dishes.  Jellies  and  Custards:  and  also 'for  makintf  and  baking  Pies, 
Tartu,  Patties,  &-r.  The  whole  written  front  experience.  Hy  A  I. adv. 
Ixjndnn  :  Dean  and  Co.,  Threndneedle-street,  and  all  Pooksellers. 

This  Day  Is  publi  jhed.  neatly  bound  In  Cloth, price  3s.  Cd.,  Vol.  I.  of  the 

ALMANACK    OF    THE    MONTH.     A  Review  of 
Everything  and  Everybody. 
Edited  by  On  near  Abbott  v  HixurrT. 
With  numerous  illustrations  by  Uiehnrd  Doyle. 
Tendon  :  Published  at  tiie  Punch  c)IHcc,H.">,  Fleet-street. 

This  day  is  published,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  i  rice  7».,  Vol  III.  of 

OUULAS  JERROLD'S  SHILLING  MAGAZ1NK. 

With  Illustrations  hv  John  Leech 
Jxmdun  :  Published  ut  the  Punch  Ottlcc,Si,  Fleet  street. 


COMIC  HISTOK Y  OF  ENGLAND. 
On  the  1st  of  July  will  Ik?  published,  handsomely  printed  in  demy  8vo,  and 
copiously  Illustrated  by  Leech,  the  First  Part  of  the 

f  \  O  M  I  0     HISTORY     OF  ENGLAND. 

V_y  By  (JiLBEirr  Auuorr  a  Beckt.tt. 

'•  There  is  not  the  least  intention  to  sacrifice  fidelity  to  fun  in  this  pro- 
duction ,  but  to  present  a  faithful  narrative,  far  which  the  best  authorities 
will  be  carefully  consulted,  ami  to  serve  it  up  to  the  reader  in  a  more  pala- 
table form  than  has  hitherto  been  thought  compatible  with  the  dignity  of 
history." — See  Prospectus. 

The  Work  will  appear  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each,  illus- 
trated by  John  Leech,  with  One  Lar;;e  Etching,  and  from  Six  to  Twelve 
Wood  Engravings.  It  will  comprise  from  Twelve  t<>  Twenty  Parts,  and 

will  appear  regularly  with  the  Monthly  Magazine!  until  its  Completion. 
London  :  Published  at  the  Punch  Office,  S5,  Fleet-street. 

a^HE  UNITED  KINGDOM  BUILDING  ASSOC1A- 
TlON\ 

On  the  New  System  expressly  for  Borrowers. 
(Fixed  to  dose  in  Hi  years  certain,  i 
For  Prospectuses,  with  the  names  of  the.  Trustees,  &c. ,  avid  full  parti- 
culars, apply  to  the  Secretary.  Mr  KOBKUT  K.ENYON.  15,  Blackfriars- 
road  (if  by  letter  enclosing  a  postage  stamp). 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  at  7  o'clock  on  Friday  Evening,  the 
19th  Intt.,  at  the  Angel  Inn,  Islington,  where  Prospectuses  may  be  had. 

"OOYAL   POLYTECHNIC     INSTITUTION.  —  Dr. 

JlAj  Ryan's  New  and  Inteirsting  Lecture  on  the  Chemistry  and  Philo- 
sophy 01  Diving,  at  Half-past  Three  daily,  and  OU  the  evenings  ot  Mon- 
days, Wednesday Sj  and  Fridays.  Prof,  ttachhoffticr's  Lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  with  brilliant  Experiments,  daily.  Macintosh's  Bevolvinjj 
Engine,  (.'oleman'8  Patent  Locomotive  Engine  for  ascending  and  descend- 
Ihg  inclined  planes,  Fnrrell'a  Archimedean  Hallway,  the  Atmospheric 
ltailvray,  an  Envelope  CuttilU  Machine,  all  in  action.  New  Dissolving 
Views.  Portraits  of  distinguished  Men  in  the  Government  and  Army  of 
Inshore i  magnified  by  the  Opaipie  Microscope.  The  Oxy- Hydrogen 
Microscope,  exhibiting  a  flue  Collection  of  Living  Objects,  Jt«.  &c. — 
Admission.  Is.  ;  8cbo()ls,  Half-price. 


National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  ban  been  Ei^ht  Mouthii  In 
Preparation. 

r|PI.K  Royal  Family  at  iiunic,  consistiriff  of  tfie  Queen  and 

X    Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussuud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  bv  Mr.  F. 
Tussaml.tlie  (.'ostuines  by  Mrs.  F.  TusmuuI,  is  n«w  added  to  the  Collection. 
— BAZAAK,  Baker-street,  Portmun  square, 
"Thin  Is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis."— Times. 
Admittance.  Is. ;  Nupolson  Huouu,  Cd.  Opeu  from  11  till  4  ;  and  from 

till  10. 


[June  13. 


T^UMBER    ONE,    ST.    PAUL'S  CIIUUCHYARDf 

toil)  to  sampleand  prove  the  supTldr  cxiPllonco  of  the  co'nil.  .„Iii 
DAIUN  midf!Oai'A  VV.lVa  McA-ha*.,  and  it  vrill  ho  fcrwiAicd  to  tha 

 Wry  c  iri  iase-'frec  oil  rrct  lut  ..f  a  jwst-offl-c  o.dt  1  f„r  ti.o  i! '  t  ,i-  3d 

being  allowcjl  as  the  cost  or  tuc  iwst-oaTuc  ordc-r r  l"c  i-,  thew. 
3  b  Finest  Trite  BicM  CungoU  Ti  n  at  4s  Cd 

lib  vary  l'ifle  Kraon  or  Ounpovruer  •  .-is  ''d 
1  It slroit*  Consmi  lea fbrrtomaaflea  .  .8s  (id 
tubs  (!:»di.c  ripe  and  rich  in  flavour  .  .Is  Hd 
lib  the  Old  English  Mustard  .      .      .  Is  Cd 

Jibs  best llormudn  Ar/uwrunt  (In  a  tin  case)  .la  «d 
imported  .     .     .  o,  fid 


ili>  Finest  liencoolfd  cloves 
ic»/  Finest  Hrown  Nutmegs 
lib  very  best  C&yunna  J'vppcr 


Od 
*i  Od 
.  ia  4d 


saM 'pies0'''  'fterW4rJs  ord<!red  »»U  be  sent  irarran«ed'4'e.1ua'l  u  these 
T ONIOb'S   i-i.  48.    SILVKK    LKVKH  WATCHES 

*       warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  seUina 

at  the  Mannlaetorv,  xn,  strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  th"  elesance  of  an  ornnnient 
ot  taste,  tin  receipt  of  a  Prjst-olKce  order  for  Is.  above  the  nrice,  a  Watch 
will  l;e  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.    Read  Jones's  "Sketch  of 

Walrb  \\  ork."sant  free  for  a  2d.  stamp 

T    RIDDELL'S  PATENT  KCONOMICAL  MI0A- 

Jl  .  tlilll.s  I.INIXO  f„i  Ui'  protection  of  llonncts,  Caps,  and  Hnta 
from  tlie  nijunous  cllerts  of  the  natural  and  artificial  m.lslui  e  if  i  ;,e  hair 

Ladies  and  uentlriii  h.-loro:  pui-chuMim  such  an  ides.  :,bould  we  that  thcr 

arc  provided  with  this  elegant  and  inexpensive  article,  which  may  be  im- 
perceptibly introduced  into  the  most  delicate  bonnet  or  cap,  thereby  pro- 
venting  the  very  unsightly  stains  produced  bv  perspiration,  ol!,&e.  I  beinir 
aiwu-couduetor  ol  heat,  it  will  be  tound  invaluable  in  warm  climates 
especially  in  Clio  Kast  and  West  Indies,  prcventinit  the  effects  of  a  coup  do' 
soMI  or  stroke  of  the  sun,  winch  has  proved  so  fatal  to  Jluropcnii*  »sdo- 
clslly.  To  be  t:ad  of  all  rospectable  hatters,  milliners,  haberdashers  out. 
titters,  hosiers, fc.  W.  Patterson,  101,  Wood-street, chcapside  Loudon  i 
licensed  to  supply  wholesale  housesunly.    I'riee  One  Khilline.  ' 

l'Dlt  1'lI.LlMi  UECATHU  TUKTFT   " 

DALE'S  ENAArEL,  price  ^s.  C<1.— This  preparation  is 
confidently  otrercd  to  the  public  as  tlie  best  inuterial  ever  dis. 
covered  lor  tilling  decayed  teeth,  which  it  eirects  without  EiTinff  the  least 
pain  or  inconvenience,  beeomiuc,  iu  a  short  time,  as  hard  and  as  durable 
as  the  tooth  itself;  and.  by  perfectly  excluding  the  access  of  air,  it  arrest, 
all  further  possible  pro;;r<  »s  of  decay.  The  preparation,  before  use,  is  in  a 
soft  state,  ami  continues  so  for  n  short  time;  and  it  may  therefore  be  used 
by  any  person  with  prrlect  facility,  and  is  w  arranted  lo  tucceid  in  every 
ca.e,  however  large  the  cavity,  l'repared  by  John  Dale,  analytical  che- 
mist. Manchester.  Sold  in  packets  r.t  as.  (id.  each,  by  most  respectable 
druggists  and  medicine  renders  in  the  kingdom.  Directions  for  use  ara 
ineloh.  d  w  ith  each  packet. 

Wholesale  Agents:  Mottersheadand  Itoberts,  Manchester;  BarclavanU 
Sons  ii>.  Farrlngdon  sireet,  I^indon. 

C  OOSVEU  BAl'llS,  wit.li  curtains,  lis.  each.— Purchasers 

1  J  of  any  description  of  11AT1I  should  visit  WILLIAM  S.  HUltTONSilate 
Ulppon  and  llurto  raj  bath  show  room,  which  contains,  besides  toilet  sets 

japanned  In  Imitation  of  fancy  woods,  china,  *e.,  ine  •moiis  variety,  all 

the  requisites  for  tlie  season,  so  arranced  in  one  room,  devoleu  excluatwlv 
to  articles  of  that  character,  that  patterns,  sizes,  and  sorts  can  be  Instontl* 
•elected,  anu  at  30  per  cent,  under  auy  other  house  where  attention  is  uai  j 
to  the  quality.  Full  size  portable  shower  bath,  verr  strong  ni.cl  japanned 
with  curtains  and  copper  valve,  Os.  each.  Pillar  shower  haihs,  with 
copper  conducting  tul.es,  bras-  force-pump  an."  top,oomplele  with  curtnimi 
and  Japanned,  troiu  (ills.  Hand  shower  balb-,  japaiuie4.  3s.  (id.  The 
onini  directive  hath.   Detailed  Catalogues,  w  nh  tjigravlngs,  as  welluauV 

every  11  oniiiDiiirerv  article,  sent  (per  post  I  free. 

WILLIAM  8, HUUTON'8  (late  RIPfUN  and  lIUHTaN'S)  stook  oJaerus. 
ral  furnishing  Ironmongery  and  bgtha  is  literally  the  laritest  iu  the  world 
and  as  no  language  can  be  employed  to  sivea  correct  idea  of  hi  varieli  and 
extent,  purehasera  are  invited  to  coll  and  iusnect  It.— .19.  Oxford-s'treel 
(corner  of  Newman  s,  recti     Fstsblisbed  in  Wells jitre»t.M20, 

A    SHOVVEii  UA'JTl  FOlt    Ills.;  ditto,  with  copper 

Xi_  conductlnK  tubes,  from  (lOs.;  Ilaxnnl's  patent  ditto,  2H.;  ditto 
made  very  portable,  including  caaa,  3  s. ,  Hip  baths,  ins  and  21s. ;  Sponge 
ditto,  12s.,  Ills.,  and  21s.;  Toilet  Cans.  Cs.  (id.,  Feet  baths,  from  6s.  6d  ■ 
Also  every  description  of  Japan  Ware  30  percent,  under  any  other  house 
RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  I'ubluj 
to  their  prices.  As  every  Bath  is  manufactured  on  the  premises,  thev  c:ui 
confidently  warrant  them  of  the  very  best  make  and  material,  ltichard 
and  John  Slack,  333,  Strand,  opp  site  Somerset  House.  Their  iUu$tn>tv>t 
Catalogue  of  Hatha,  and  every  article  in  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  may 
be  had  gratis,  or  sent  post  free.    Establiened  1H1H, 


"    AN  A  I)  VEU'ITSE.M  ENT  II  EKE  CAN  CONVEY 
iX  but  a  faint  Idea  of  the  excellence  of  this  manufacture  foi  wear 

or  use,  nor  can  it  show  the  saving  in  actual  money  on  the  various  article* 
In  the  aggregate  thi  s  is  over  fifty  peroent.  The  Catalogue,  w  ith  l.'io  Iil«k.' 
trations.  gives  the  pattern  and  the  price  against  every  article.'-  AH  house-, 
keepers  should  have  this  book:  and,  hy  addressing  C.  WATSON.  41  an«l 
42. Barbican,  nud  10,  Norton  l'-dgate  (near  the  Fiislem  Counties  Hallway 
London  Terminus),  It  w  ill  be  forwarded  Gratis  and  I'nst  Free. 


LUXUHY  lis  SUAVINIK   

JOHN  OOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 
CREAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inestimable  Uream  poi, 
sessesall  the  good  (|uallties  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  tlie  disagree- 
able smell  inseparable  frem  that  article  in  a  genuine  stnta.  It  is  of  a  white 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  oqi 
the  face,  and  emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  2s.  Od.,  3s.  sd.,&c 
Perfumers  to  her  Ma  jesty,  12,  Three  Kins-court,  Lombard-street,  linden. 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  moat 
  approved  principles. 


A 


L      L  K      I  G 

"Whorp'or  we  travpl— f.ir  or  near— 

^Vhoihor  hy  day  or  night ; 
This  phnisp  is  sure  to  iirret  our  par— 

This  well-known  phrase, All  right! " 
Now,  rradci's.  might  wo  not  apply 

A  »»ent*mcc  such  as  this, 
To  MOSES'  mart  which  sfands  sohteh. 

Where  nothing  lsumiss> 
Yes,  yes !  wp  might  apply  the  phrase, 

Indeed,  indeed  wo  might ! 
In  all  that  MOSES'  house  displays. 

We  read  the  words  "  All  right." 
"All  right"  in  rloth  !  "  All  right"  in  stylo  ! 

And  not  one  garh  disposes 
The  purchaser  to  wait  awhile 

Before  he  goes  to  MOSES. 
Not  over-short— not  over-long— 

Not  over-loose  nor  tight— 
MOSKS  and  SON  have  nothing  wrong. 

And  hence  they  say, "  AH  right." 
LIST  OF  PRICKS. 


H 


£  s.  d 


Tweed  Taglioni.  from 

Cashnierette  Codringtons 
and  Tairlionis 

Sunmicr  CoaU  in  every  de- 
scription and  make,  in- 
cluding the  Registered 
Coat  - 

Blouses  in  every  material 

Splendid  pattern  Summer 
Yosts  - 

Cashmere  and  Persian  In 
endless  variety 

Hlack  and  Fancy  Satins 

Fancv  Trousers 

Black  ditto  - 

DretitCoat  - 

Frock  ditto  ... 


0  7 
0  18 


0   G  0 

0    4  t 

0  9  e 

10  0 

1  3  0 


Made  to  McAsmr. 
Coats  in  every  material 
adapted  for  the  season  in 
every  variety  of  style  and 
fashion  to  order,  from 
Quilting  Vests,  CsCdcach, 

or  3  for 
Cashmere,  in  every  variety 

of  patt-rn  - 
Satin,  plain, or  fancy 
Clot],  or  eusimerc  do 
Be«t  single  milled  do 
Spring  Trousers  in  every 

pattern 
Single  milled  Albert  and 

Victoria  ditto 
Best  or  Block  dress  do 
Dress  Coats  -. 

>,  best  manufaetd. 
Frock  ditto  - 

best  mnnr.factd. 


0  16  0 

0  19  0 

0  ft  6 
0  14 

0   B  ft 

out; 

o  10  o 

0  19  0 

1  ft  0 

1  12  0 

2  15  0 
1  15  0 

3  3  0 


new  work,  entitled  "  Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  with  full 
dlructtons  fuj  self- measurement,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded 

post  free, 

Mourning  to  any  extent  at  5  Minutes  notice. 
OnuFRTi:.— Any  article  purchased,  or  made  to  measure,  If  not  approved 
of.  will  he  Immediately  er changed,  or  the  money  rcturnr*. 

IT-*-"  F.  MOSES  and  SON.  Tailors,  Woollen  Drapers,  Clothiers,  Hatters, 
Hosiers.  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
guard  the  public  against  imposition,  but  have  learned  that  the  untrades- 
man-like  falsehood  '•  of  being  connected  with  them,"  or  iM  the  same  COB- 
cern.  has  been  resorted  to  in  many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons  thcr 
?  no  connexion  with  any  other  bouse  iu  or  outof  London.  Any  of 
those  who  desire  genuine  cheap  (Nothing  should,  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, call  ursend  to  Minories  and  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church,  City, 
London. 

Observe  the  Address,  F.  MOSES  nnd  SOX,  154,  155, 13G,  and  157,  Mino- 
ries, and  83.B.1,  K.),andS6,  Aldgate.  City,  London 

NoTicfi.—The  entrance  to  Hie  Bespoki-  IVpurtment  is  at  8i.  Aldgate. 

N.B.  No  busings  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Kr  Mrt 
Evening  lill  sunset  on  Saturday  Evening,  when  it  is  resumed  till  twelve 
o'clock. 


Printed  at  the  Whitefriars Priutlng-oHlce,  Bouverie-slreet.  in  the  pre 
cincts  of  Whitefriars,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  Jolis  Oa»«oiy,  printer,  of 
Number  7,  Itldgmount-plaee,  Hnmp-itead-road,  in  the  Conntv  of  Middle- 
sex, und  also  of  Number  4,  Fairfield -place,  Cheeilmm  hill-road,  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  County  of  Laneav.trr. and  published  at  Num 
ner  67,  Fleet-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Duuslan  in  the  West,  in  the  city 
of  Loudon  .  by  Aihimum  Waltir  Pavlton,  of  Number  C7,  FU«t-sUeet 
aforesoid.— Saturduy,  Juuo  13,  ltsic, 
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COUNTY  REGISTRATION 

Between  die  20th  of  June  and  the  20th  July,  a  valid 
cinim  can  be  made,  which  should  he  in  the  following  form 

To  the  overseers  of  the  parish  of  

I  hereby  give  you  notice,  that  I  claim  to  be  inserted 
in  the  list  of  voters  for  the  county  [riding  or  division] 

of  ,  and  that  the  particulars  of  my  place  of  abode 

and  qualification  arc  stated  in  the  columns  below. 
Dated  the  day  of  ,  in  the  year 

(Signed) 


Christian 
name  and 
surname  of 
the  claimant 
at  full 
length. 


Place 

of 
abode. 


Nature 
of 

Qualifica- 
tion. 


Street,  lane,  or  other 
like  place  in  this  parish 
for  township],  and  num 
ber  of  house  [if  any] 
where  the  property  is 
situate,  or  name  of  the 
property,  or  name  of  the 
occupying  tenant,  or  if 
the  qualification  consist 
)f  a  rent-charge,  then 
the  names  of  the  owners 
of  the  property  out  of 
which  such  rent  is  issu- 
ing, or  some  of  them, 
and  the  situation  of  the 
property. 


Taking  care  to  sign  their  Christian  names  (if  more 
titan  one)  and  surname  in  fall,  their  true  place  of  abode, 
■nature  of  qualification,  and  locality,  conformable  with  the 
heading  of  the  notice,  so  that  it  maybe  identified.  In  the 
third  column  state,  if  the  qualification  is  freehold,  say 
"  freehold  house,"  or  "  land,"  or  "  rent-charge"  (if  for 
life,  only  £10  value  is  required),  giving  the  name  of  the 
owner  and  the  situation  of  the  property. 

If  copyhold,  say  "  Copyhold  house"  or  "land,"  as  the 
case  may  be. 

If  leasehold,  say  "  Original  lease  of  twenty  years,"  or 
"  \i sty  years  of  house,"  or  "  hind,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  a  sub-lease,  then  "  Sub-lease  of  sixty"  or  "twenty 
years,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  tenancy  qualification,  say  "  House"  or  "  land  occu- 
pied at  a  rental  of  £50  per  annum." 

Qualified  Freeholdeks 
Are  those  possessed  of  an.  estate,  of  in/teritance  of  the 
yearly  value  of  40s.,  or  an  estate  for  life  or  lives  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £10,  or  an  estate  possessed  prior  to  June 
7,  1832,  or  since.  If  by  marriage,  or  will,  or  promotion 
to  office,  or  if  the  freeholder  is  himself  the  actual  occupier, 
40s.  value  will  be  sufficient. 

Parish  clerks,  sextons,  schoolmasters.  Dissenting 
ministers,  and  holders  of  office,  if  entitled  to  emolu- 
ment! of  40s.  out  of  land,  but  the  appointment  must  be.  for 
life,  or  during  good  behaviour.  Six  months'  possession 
prior  to  the  31  st  of  July  will  entitle  the  freeholder  to  be 
registered. 

Qualified  Copyholders 
Are  those  possessed  of  copyhold  "  houses  or  land  of  £10 
value."    Tlte  period  of  possession  the  same  as  for  free- 
hold. 

Qualified  Leaseholders 
Are  those  who  possess  an  original  lease  or  a  sub-lease 
(if  in  occupation),  originally  created  for  sixty  years,  of 
tlte  clear  yearly  value  of  £10,  over  and  above  all  rents 
and  charges,  or  for  twenty  years  o  f  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  £50,  over  and  above  all  rents  and  charges,  tind  in 
possession  thereof  twelve  montlts  previous  to  the  31st  of 
July. 

Qualified  Occupying  Tenants 
Are  those  w/to  occupy  as  tenant  any  lands  or  tenements 
for  which  thev  are  bona  fide  liable  to  a  yearly  rental  of 
£50,  and  the  period  of  occupation  must  be  the  same  as  the 
leaseholder. 

Many  electors  during  last  year's  revision  lost  their  right 
of  voting  for  twelve  months,  owing  to  their  mistaking  the 
tenancy  qualification  and  leasehold  qualification ;  but  the 
reader  will  see.  they  are  totally  different,  and  those  who 
were  struck  off' should  reclaim. 

The  holding  of  a  lease  at  a  rental  of  £50  will  not  con- 
fer a  leasehold  qualification.  The  lease  must  be  worth 
annually  £50,  over  and  above  the  rent,  frc,  and  persons 
holding  as  described,  when  in  occupation,  should  claim  as 
occupying  tenants  at  £50  rental.  The  claim,  then,  can 
be  maintained,  an/1  costs  demanded,  if  frivolously  and 
vexatiomly  objected  to.  The  notice,  when  filled  up  in 
duplicate,  may  be  served  on  tlte  overseer  of  the  parish 
where  the  qualifying  property  is  situate,  by  taking  it  to 
tlte  post-office,  where  money  orders  are  paid  and  re- 
ceived, and,  on  the  payment  of  3d.,  the  postmaster  will 
stamp  tlte  duplicate  Html  forward  it  by  post,  or  the  notice 
may  be  left  at  the  residence  of  the  overseer  or  office  for  tlte 
transaction  of  tlte  parochial  business.  It  is  to  be  observed 
tlutt  a  redeemed  land-tax  of  40s.,  if  purchased  and 


entered  under  Schedule  11,  will  confer  a  county  rote;  but 
neitlier  freehold  in  occupation  of  owner,  or  a  copyhold  of 
£10  value,  or  a  leasehold  on  which  a  tenement  in  built,  will 
confer  a  county  vote,  if  the  property  is  situate  in  a  city  or 
borough.  It  has  to  be  observed,  however,  that  two  or  more 
copyhold  or  leasehold  houses  of  less  clear  annual  value  than 
£10  each,  but  more  together,  will  confer  a  county  vote, 
even  although  situated  in  a  parliamentary  borough. 


THE  "  AMENDMENTS." 

"The  smallest  trifle  thankfully  received." — (From  The  Beg- 
gar, a  farce,  lately  performed  by  several  persons  of  futility.) 

We  certainly  ought  to  have  known  the  faction 
well  by  this  time ;  yet,  we  confess,  even  a  seven 
years'  intimacy  had  scarcely  prepared  us  for  that 
unblushiug  exhibition  of  sordid,  spiritless,  and 
crest-fallen  mendicancy  which  disgusted  the  coun- 
try on  last  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights.  Never 
was  anything  so  "cruel small"  as  this  last  scramble 
for  odds  and  ends.  The  wholesale  plunder  being 
over,  they  come,  these  aristocratic  tradesmen,  with 
beggars'  wallet  and  beggars'  whine,  and  ask  lor 
broken  victuals  and  bones  to  pick.  They  are  not 
nice.  They  will  take  a  boon  at  the  very  hands  of 
"  treachery  and  perfidy  "  itself,  and  say,  "  thank 
you  kindly,  good  gentleman."  Anything.  The 
new  slide,  with  its  10s.  maximum — or,  in  default  of 
better,  a  very  moderate  and  low  fixed  duty.  "Some 
remnant  of  protection  to  the  agricultttral  interest  " 
cries  the  agonised  lord  of  Stowe — "  some  fragment " 
— some  "  shadow  " — something,  if  it  were  only  to 
show  and  talk  about.  "Some  small  protection," 
whines  that  baron  bold,  De  Maid ey— 'something 
that  shall  "  act  as  a  sort  of  compromise,"  and  at 
least  "  show  a  kindly  feeling."  But  no !  The 
House  Steward  is  a  hard  man,  and  has  no  bewels 
of  compassion.  You  have  had  your  answer,  and 
had  better  "move  on  there !"  Cruel  Peel !  To  think 
of  being  so  short  with  '•  noble  lords  !  " 

These  men  are,  in  truth,  to  use  the  familiar 
phrase  of  eleemosynary  commiseration,  "  real 
objects  f — objects  of  most  real  and  heartfelt  pity  to 
those  whose  regret  at  witnessing  so  humbling  dis- 
plays of  mean  and  hungry  importunity  on  the  part 
of  members  of  a  "  proud  aristocracy  "  overpowers 
the  indignant  scorn  called  forth  by  the  exhibition 
of  lordly  legislators  suing  for  leave  to  tax  poor 
men's  bread,  and  take  toll  of  poor  men's  appetites. 
They  are  likewise,  we  must  in  fairness  add,  real 
objects  of  that  charity  which  makes  merciful  allow- 
ance for  the  blindness  and  perverting  influence  of 
class  privileges — which  discriminates  between  indi- 
vidual character,  and  the  class  character  in- 
duced by  a  vicious  system  of  legislative  fa- 
vouritism —  and  which  never  forgets,  that  the 
very  men  whom  the  world  knows  only  as  the 
reckless  supporters  of  a  fabric  of  political  extortion 
and  injustice,  may  be,  in  every  relation  of  private 
and  social  life,  patterns  of  all  the  virtues.  We 
freely  give  these  noble  lords  all  the  benefit 
of  the  wide  moral  tolerance  due  to  those  misdoings 
which  come  under  the  category  of  "  sins  of  igno- 
rance " 

The  truth  is,  they  are  punished  enough.  They 
have  done  ample,  though  unconscious,  justice  on 
their  own  delinquencies.  They  have  spoken — and 
reporters  have  written  down — and  printers  have 
printed — and  the  too  faithful  Hansard  will  transmit 
their  lightest,  hastiest,  and  most  fugitive  utterances 
to  other  generations  that  may  feel  curious  to  learn 
how  English  protectionist  peers,  in  the  year  1 846, 
comported  themselves  at  the  last  crisis  of  their  poli- 
tical fortunes.  It  was  an  awful  slip.  If  they  could 
but  have  kept  quiet  one  \^pk  more !  Posterity 
would  hare  let  them  off  for  alj  the  rest.  Posterity 
would  never  have  brought  up  in  judgment  against 
them  the  rant  and  nonsense  of  seven  years.  Even 
the  "flag  of  protection,"  and  the  "British  lion" 
posterity  would  have  literally  "  forgiven  and  for- 


gotten "  it,  all,  if  they  could  but  have  been  silent  at 
the  last.  But  tlte  closing  scenes  of  the  protectionist 
drama  will  be  profoundly  interesting,  and  each 
trivial  incident  will  borrow  an  adventitious  attrac- 
tion from  its  near  vicinity  to  the  denouement.  We 
of  the  League  have  always  been  averse  to  every- 
thing savouring  of  "  intimidation ;"  yet  we  cannot 
refrain  from  warning  those  noble  lords  who  medi- 
tate saying  a  few  more  last  words  for  protection,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  third  reading,  that  they  will  do 
wisely  to  have  the  fear  of  history  before  their  eyes. 
Every  syllable  of  the  last  of  the  Corn  Law  debates 
will  be  read,  as  long  as  English  history  is  read.  As 
the  whole  thing  will  so  soon  be  over,  would  it  not 
be  judicious  to  avoid  gratuitous  self-exposures  ? 


THE  TIMES  ON  A  FIXED  DUTY. 

We  believe  we  may  now,  for  the  first  time,  in- 
dulge ourselves  in  the  confident  hop<3,  that  thk 
bill  is  safe.  With  every  wish  to  abstain  from 
premature  rejoicing,  it  would  be  a  sort  of  affectation 
to  hold  any  longer  the  language  of  uncertainty. 
After  the  decisive  majorities  by  which,  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  nights,  the  committee  of  their  lord, 
ships'  house  rejected  the  two  great  protectionist 
amendments,  it  is  impossible  to  enter-tain  any  se- 
rious doubts,  that  the  Government  Bill  will,  in  a 
very  few  days,  become  the  law  of  the  land.  We 
expect  to  be  enabled,  when  we  next  address  the 
public,  to  announce  that  the  principle  of  the  total 
abolition  of  monopoly  is  definitively  placed  on  the 
statute  book  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  general  unanimity  of  national 
sentiment  and  conviction  which  marks  the  legisla- 
tive consummation  of  this  great  and  beneficent 
measure  should  be  broken  by  the  dissent  of  any  voice 
entitled  to  be  heard.  We  regret  to  perceive  that  so 
powerful  an  organ  of  opinion  as  the  Times  places 
itself,  to  a  certain  limitedcxtent,  among  the  minority 
of  objectors  and  non-contents,  and  enters  a  kind  of 
half-retrospective,  half-prospective  protest  on  behalf 
of  the  principle  of  a  "  moderate,"  or  "  low,"  "  fixed 
duty"  for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  As  our  contem- 
porary treats  the  matter  in  a  very  temperate  and 
argumentative  tone,  and  as  we  ha  ve  a  little  leisure 
on  our  hands  just  now,  we  willingly  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  advert  once  more  to  a  question  which 
henceforth  can  have  no  other  than  a  purely  specu- 
lative interest. 

The  Times  complains,  with  a  seriousness  and 
emphasis  that  almost  rise  into  pathos,  that  the 
scheme  of  a  fixed  duty  has  scarcely  had 
fair  play  in  this  great  national  settlement ;  that  it 
has  been  "  swamped"  in  a  "strange  juggle  of  par- 
ties just  at  the  time  when  it  might  have  been  in- 
troduced with  great  advantage  to  the  country  at 
large  ;"  that  it  has  suffered  from  the  "  heats  of  fac- 
tion" and  the  "  struggle  of  rival  leaders,"  and  has 
succumbed  to  what  is  no  better  than  "  a  moral  pre- 
judice," a  "  sentiment,"  and  a  "  cant."  Our  con- 
temporary sees  no  more  harm  in  a  tax  on  foreign 
com  (if  levied  exclusively  for  revenue)  than  in  a 
tax  on  any  other  foreign  commodity  ranking  among 
the  necessaries,  or  fli/asi  necessaries  of  life.  There 
is  "no  abstract  reason  why  men  should  not  pay  a 
tax  on  bread  as  well  as  on  anything  else  entered 
for  consumption.  There  is  no  good  a  priori  reason 
why  they  should  not  pay  it  on  bread  as  well  as  on 
tea,  or  any  article  of  food."  And  he  views  accord- 
ingly with  natural  uneasiness  the  ascendancy  of  a 
doctrine  which,  according  to  his  theory,  puts  in 
jeopardy  the  entire  customs'  revenue  of  the  empire. 
He  fears  that,  some  day  or  other,  the  tea  tax  and 
the  sugar  tax  may  go  the  way  of  the  bread 
tax,  and  "  an  agitation  which  has  prevailed  over 
one  branch  of  the  customs'  ditties  may  triumph  over 
the  rest."   Or  rather,  as  it  would  elsewhere  seem, 
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our  contemporary,  hating  a  strong  faith  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  British  people,  and  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  truth,  docs  twt  fear  this,  but  looks  forward 
to  an  eventual  "  revulsion,  at  some  not  distant 
day" — when  the  "struggle  with  a  stinted  exche- 
quer" shall  necessitate  new  fiscal  experiments,  and, 
perhaps,  "  another  Parliament  may,  at  the  desire  of 
the  people,  undo  in  part  what  this  lias  already 
done." 

There  must  be  few,  if  any,  among  the  habitual 
readers  of  The  League,  who  will  not  see  at  a 
glance  the  fallacy  of  all  this.  The  objection  which 
we  Free  Traders  take  to  the  '*  low-fixed  duty "  is 
not  exactly  that  it  is  a  tax  on  bread;  the  objec- 
tions to  any  tax  on  bread  rest  on  grounds  valid  in 
themselves,  but  perfectly  distinct  from  the  principle 
of  our  movement.  We  object  to  the  "  low  fixed  duty" 
on  foreign  corn,  that  it  is  a  protective  duty  ;  that, 
although  imposed  in  the  name  of  revenue,  it  would 
also  act  in  the  way  of  protection;  that,  by  restrict- 
ing supply,  it  would  raise  price — the  price  of  all 
the  bread  eaten  in  the  country;  and  that  of  this 
enhancement  of  price  the  state  would  receive  only 
that  part  paid  on  the  corn  imported — the  rest  would 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  The  "  low 
fixed  duty"  would,  in  fact,  be  a  differential  duty  in 
favour  of  the  home  grower,  at  the  cost  of  the  eon- 
tiimer.  It  would  be  making  the  public  pay  what 
the  Queen's  and  people's  exchequer  would  not  re- 
ceive. In  what  precise  proportion  it  would  raise 
prices — whether  by  the  exact  amount  of  the  duty, 
<or  by  some  less  or  greater  amount — is  a  question 
which  there  is  no  occasion  to  decide.  It  is  clear 
that  it  would  raise  prices,  more  or  less,  for  it  would 
narrow  the  field  of  supply.  It  would  keep  out  some 
corn— namely,  that  corn  which  could  not  afford  to 
pay  the  duty  ;  and  the  statutory  diminution  of  sup- 
ply would  be  a  statutory  enhancement  of  price,  of 
which,  not  the  state,  but  the  landlord,  would  have 
the  benefit. 

The  Times'  analogies  fail  altogether.  Customs' 
duties  on  commodities  that  are  exclusively  of  foreign 
growth — or  customs'  duties  balanced  by  an  equiva 
lent  excise  on  the  same  commodity  when  produced 
at  home — may,  or  may  not,  be  objectionable,  in 
nature  or  in  amount,  on  other  grounds ;  but  they 
are  not  objectionable  on  that  ground  on  which  the 
British  people  and  legislature  now  object  to  the  low 
fij-ed  duty  on  foreign  corn.  They  arc  free  from  the 
vieious  ingredients  of  protection.  There  is  no  arti. 
ficial  enhancement  of  price  for  the  gain  of  a  class. 
What  the  consumer  pays,  the  exchequer  receives. 
Tlie  tax  on  tea  is,  in  its  principle,  a  fair  revenue 
tax,  for  Great  Britain  does  not  grow  tea — there 
is  no  British  ten  interest  to  make  a  profit  by  the 
fiscal  enhancement  of  price.  Sugar,  the  same — for 
we  have  a  countervailing  excise  on  home-manufac- 
tured sugar.  Tobacco,  the  same— for  we  prohibit 
its  home-growth,  to  save  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
keeping  the  army  of  excisemen  that  would  be 
wanted  to  protect  the  revenue  from  fraud,  were  its 
cultivation  allowed.  And  a  bread  tax  would  be  a 
fair  revenue  tax,  so  far  as  the  special  principle  of 
the  League  is  concerned,  were  it  levied  Ln  the  shape 
of  an  excise  at  the  mill,  on  all  the  bread  eaten  in 
tlie  country.  It  would  be  a  burden  on  all  classes — 
7ioton  all  classes  except  one,  for  the  benefit  of  that 
one.  It  would  be  a  very  bad  and  oppressive  tax  ; 
hut  it  Would  be  bad  and  oppressive  on  grounds  per- 
fectly distinct  from  those  on  which  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  legislating. 

Our  contemporary  may  make  himself  quite 
easy.  Free  Traders  mean  no  harm  to  her 
Majesty's  treasury,  which,  indeed,  they  are  only  too 
happy  to  defend  against  the  invasions  of  the  great 
"  interests"  that  impertinently  employ  her  Majesty's 
revenue  officers  to  levy  private  taxes  for  their  own 
dear  protected  selves.  The  League  leave  the  whole 
question  of  the  relative  merits  of  direct  and  indi- 
rect taxation  exactly  where  they  found  it.  Then- 
work  terminates  with  the  emphatic  and  practical 
legislative  recognition  of  tlie  principle,  that 
all  taxes  paid  by  the  people  shall  go  to  the 
people's  receiver-general,  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
As  we  have  none  but  the  very  kindest  feel- 
ings towards  our  contemporary,  we  warn  him, 


as  he  values  his  peace  of  mind,  to  get  this  "  low 
fixed  duly"  out  of  his  head  with  all  convenient 
speed.  He  will  never  live  to  see  it.  The  "revul- 
sion" will  never  come.  What  is  done  now,  in 
this  year  1846,  is  done  on  principles  that  will  stand 
every  conceivable  test  of  reason  and  experience — 
even  the  test  of  a  "  struggle  with  a  stinted  exche- 
quer;" and  will  never  be  undone — not  even  "in 
part" — wlrile  England  is  England. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  BISHOPS. 
We  only  perform  an  act  of  justice,  which  is  as 
grateful  to  our  own  feelings  as  it  is  due  to  the 
eminent  and  truly  "  right  reverend"  persons  above 
designated,  when  we  record  our  high  sense  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  commercial  and 
industrial  freedom,  by  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's 
and  Oxford.  To  those  prelates  who  have  simply 
given  their  silent  votes  in  favour  of  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  industry,  we  tender  our  thankful  acknow- 
ledgments ;  but  an  ampler  and  more  special  tribute 
is  clue- to  those  occupants  of  the  episcopal  bench 
who,  on  the  night  of  Friday,  the  12th  instant,  so 
luminously  expounded,  so  persuasively  recom- 
mended, and  so  energetically  enforced,  the  great 
principle  of  the  working  man's  right  to  earn  and  eat 
his  bread. 

Our  Bishops,  it  will  be  seen,  put  the  question  on 
its  broadest  and  highest  ground.  Doctors  Thirlwall 
aud  Wilberforce  understand  that  it  is  a  working 
man's  question — a  people's  question — a  question  of 
work,  wages,  food,  physical  comfort,  domestic  hap- 
piness, intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  affect- 
ing the  great  mass  of  the  community ;  and  they 
refuse — indignantly  and  scornfully  refuse  —to  nar- 
row and  debase  it  into  a  question  of  special 
class-interest.  They  resent,  as  an  insult  to 
the  church,  the  appeal  which  protectionist  advo. 
cates  make  to  the  episcopal  order,  to  stand  for- 
ward in  defence  of  dear  bread  aud  a  high  scale 
of  tithe  rent-charge.  The  landlords  profess  su- 
periority to  sordid  class  interest,  and  our  Free 
Trade  prelates  deem  themselves  and  their  order 
insulted  by  an  argument  that  assumes  class  interest 
to  be  the  rule  of  clerical  action.  The  interests  of 
the  clergy  "  either  coincide  with  those  of  the  greatmass 
of  the  community,  or  are  distinct  and  separate  from 
them;" — if  coincident,  there  is  no  need  of  talking 
of  the  clergy  at  all  in  the  matter — if  distinct  and 
separate,  the  great  mass  of  the  community  must  be 
considered  before  the  clergy.  The  representatives 
of  the  clerical  order  will  not  allow  the  church  to  be 
placed  in  the  odious  position  of  living  on  a  public 
wrong. 

"  There  is  only  one  way''  in  which  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  "  can  consent  to  look  upon  this  question, 
and  that  is,  the  effect  it  is  likely  to  have  ox  the 

COMFORT,  AND  WELL-BEING,  AND  PROSPERITY  OF  THE 
GREAT  MASS  OF  THE   COMMUNITY."       And  his  right 

reverend  brother  of  Oxford  repels  with  scorn  "  ap- 
peals to  the  episcopal  bench  on  the  miserable  sys- 
tem OF  THINKING  WHAT  WOULD  BE  THE  BEST  FOR  THE 
CLERGY,  AND  NOT   WHAT   WOULD  BE   BEST  FOR  THE 

country."  As  regards  tlie  question  of  fact,  both  pre- 
lates are  sufficiently  well  versed  in  the  laws  of 
economical  science,  to  know  that  any  nominal  di- 
minution in  the  amount  of  the  tithe  rent-charge, 
resulting  from  a  lowered  average  price  of  wheat, 
will  be  amply  made  up  to  the  clergy  in  the  "  com- 
pensations" arising  from  increased  cheapness  of 
liviug,  and  from  the  general  prosperity  of  tlie 
country. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in 
particular,  spoke  with  an  emphatic  and  almost  ve- 
hement, earnestness,  that  gave  offence  to  sensitive 
protectionist  nerves.  Doctor  Wilberforce  remem- 
bers 1815— when  his  father's  house  was  garrisoned 
by  a  military  force,  to  defend  the  supporter  of  a 
bread  tax  from  the  vindictive  fury  of  a  maddened 
population.  Ho  was  then  but  a  lad  of  ten  years 
old — yet  thirty  years*  had  not  effaced  the  impres- 
sion which  the  spectacle  of  violence  and  outrage 
made  on  the  mind  of  a  generous-hearted  and  quick- 
sighted  boy.  All  the  landlord  sophisms  are 
thrown  away  on  him.  The  memories  of  that 
year  are  conclusive.     Tho  Bishop  of  Oxford 


needs  nobody  to  tell  him  the  inherent  viciousness 
of  a  food  law  that  had  to  be  thrust  down  the  throats 
of  the  people  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in  ge- 
neral, our  Bishop's  moral  perceptions  arc  of  a  fine- 
ness and  promptitude  to  tlie  last  degree  inconve- 
nient and  embarrassing  to  the  advocates  of  a  public 
wrong.  He  has  a  keen  eye  for  a  fraud.  He  sees 
through  a  lie  at  a  glance.  He  made  himself  parti- 
cularly disagreeable  to  their  protectionist  lordships, 
by  some  very  plain  speaking  about  "  the  nominal 
owners  of  heavily-mortgaged  property ;"  and  the 
unpardonable  allusion  to  labourers  who,  "  on  a  day 
of  false  festivity,  drink  from  empty  glasses  a  wel- 
come to  their  landlords," provoked,  naturally  enough, 
the  coarse  and  insolent  sarcasm  of  that  lord  of  sal- 
mon who  never  opens  his  lips,  but  something  conies 
out  characteristic  of  the  mean  and  vulgar  nature  of 
the  man. 

From  our  hearts  we  thank  these  Christian  bishops. 
They  well  merit  all  that  they  have  won — the  rude 
contumelies  of  titled  bread  taxers,  and  the  gratitude 
aud  honour  of  the  working  and  bread-eating 
millions  of  the  British  people.  This  time,  at  all 
events,  Christianity  has  "  lifted  a  mitred  front  in 
courts  of  Parliament,"  to  good  purpose.  The  Church 
of  England  may  set  a  white  mark  in  her  calendar 
opposite  to  the  day  on  which,  by  the  lips  of  two  of 
her  most  distinguished  prelates,  she  protested,  on 
behalf  of  "  the  economy  of  the  God  of  nature," 
against  the  "  most  unnatural  principle  of  pro- 
hibiting THE  POOR  MAN  FROM  BUYING  HIS  BREAD  ON 
THE  CHEAPEST  TERMS." 


THE  TEN  HOURS'  AGITATORS. 
The  leaders  of  the  agitation  for  a  ten  hours'  bill 
are  doing  their  best  to  justify  the  charge  we  brought 
against  them  in  our  last  of  having  been  from  tlie 
commencement  of 'our  labours  in  collusion  with  the 
monopolists.  They  have  held  a  gathering  in  Man- 
chester, at  which  the  most  virulent  abuse  has  been 
heaped  upon  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright.  We  do 
not  know  how  many  persons  attended  the  meeting, 
or  what  really  passed,  beyond  the  information  af- 
forded by  the  Morning  Post,  to  which  journal  a 
special  report  of  the  proceedings  appears  to  have 
been  given,  whilst  the  reporters  for  the  local  press, 
who  might  have  furnished  a  faithful  account,  were 
either  excluded,  or  did  not  deem  the  affair  worthy 
of  notice.  One  of  the  speakers  reiterated  a  charge, 
made  in  London,  that  Mr.  Cobden  had  attended 
meetings  of  the  "  trades"  in  Manchester,  to  induce 
them  to  support  the  League,  by  holding  out  hopes 
that  the  Free  Traders  would  assist  the  ten  hours' 
agitation.  In  yesterday's  Post  appears  a  letter  from 
"  our  correspondent  at  Manchester,"  reiterating  the 
charge  more  specifically : 

"Mr.  Cobden  having  abstained  from  voting  against  the  trill 
in  ISM,  was  selected  as  the  most  likely  person  to  complete 
tlie  fraud  the  League  were  about  to  perpetrate  on  the  fac- 
tory operatives  and  the  country.  Immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  ascertain  the  places  of  meeting  of  the  different 
branches  of  factory  workers,  and  the  whole  having  been 
carefully  arranged,  Mr.  t'obden  commenced  bis  tour  through 
the  various  public-houses  where  those  meetings  were  held. 
The  operatives  who  constitute  such  meetings  are,  as  it  was 
well  known  to  Mr.  Cobden,  to  a  man,  zealous  supporters 
of  the  Ten  Hours' Bill,  and  do  not  care  a  rush  about  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  To  secure  their  support  it  was  of  comae 
necessary  to  promise  largely  respecting  the  Factory  Billjj 
but  these  promises  were  so  well  managed  and  so  vaguely 
made,  that  Mr.  Cobden  may  have  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by 
referring  tb  the  actual  words  used  at  such  meetings,  which 
are  of  so  Jesuitical  a  character  as  to  be  capable  of  bearing  a 
different  construction.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  ineil] 
unanimously  believed  that  the  Five  Traders  would  help  them  I 
to  get  the  Ten  Hours' Bill  if  they  (the  operatives)  would  join  I 
them  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  bait,  in  some  cases, 
succeeded,  and  now,  the  working  classes  find  they  were 
deceived.  Several  meetings  of  them  have  been  held  recently 
on  the  subject,  at  which  the  double-dealing  of  Cobden  has 
been  explained  to  the  workmen.  Reports  of  the  proceedings 
have  been  published,  with  which  Mr.  Cobden  has  been  fur- 
nished, but  up  to  this  time  he  has  never  dared  to  reply  to  the 
charges  made  against  him.  In  1S38,  Mr.  O'Connell,  as  it 
was  alleged,  sold  the  factory  children  for  1000/.,  but  Mr.. 
Cobden — so  the  rumour  goes — has  demanded  a  higher  price. 
He  has  stipulated,  it  is  said,  for  an  estate  worth  100.000/. 
nt  least,  and  subset iptions  are  now  collecting  for  that  t<  sti- 
monial.  It  is  added  here,  that  the  millowners  are  the  prin- 
cipal subscribers.  Surely  such  deceptions  as  these  will  open 
the  eyes  of  the  working  classes  of  this  district,  and  stimulate 
the  protectionists  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  expose  these 
dealers  in  fraud.  The  fact  is,  the  working  classes  of  this 
part  of  the  country  do  not  care  sixpence  about  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  Mid  they  only  want  jin  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  attachment  to  the  principles  of  protection  to 
uativo  industry.  The  Leaguers  dare  not  hold  an  open  meet- 
ing or  allow  the  question  to  be  fairly  discussed." 

Now  let  our  reader?  observo  that  hero  is  a  specific 
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statement  of  certain  facts,  easily  proved  if  true,  and 
we  are  going  to  offer  a  sufficient  temptation  to  bring 
out  the  proof.  Mr.  Cobden  was  abscut  from  the 
division  on  the  factory  bill  in  1844,  because  he  was 
engaged  in  the  contest  for  South  Lancashire.  It  is 
alleged  that  he  has  subsequently  lent  himself  to  a 
scheme  for  bringing  over  the  factory  workers  to  the 

■  League  by  attending  their  meetings  at  public  houses, 
and  holding  out  vague  promises,  &c.  Now  we 
hereby  offer  100J.  reward  to  any  man  who  will  prove 
that  Mr.  Cobden  has  from  that  time  to  the  present 
day  attended  a  meeting  of  factory  operatives  of  any 
hind  whatever.  As  for  the  statements  made  by  these 
worthies  of  what  passed  between  the  delegates 
and  certain  members  in  Loudon,  including  Mr. 
Labouchere,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Cobden,  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be  as  destitute  of  all  foundation  as 
the  above ;  nay,  they  are  so  utterly  absurd  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  contradiction.  There  is  but  one  way  of 
avoiding  the  spread  of  similar  falsehoods  in  future. 
We  advise  the  Free  Trade  members  of  Parliament 
to  confine  themselves  in  their  intercourse  with 
these  self-styled  factory  delegates  to  written  commu- 
nications ;  or,  if  they  trust  themselves  in  an  inter- 
view  with  them,  to  take  the  precaution  of  having  a 

'  short-hand  writer  present. 


THE   CORN   BILL   AND   THE  SUGAR 
DUTIES. 
{From  the  Economist.) 

Nothing  has  transpired  to  indicate  with  any  certainty  the 
course  which  will  he  pursued  with  regard  to  the  sugar  duties. 
It  has  even  heen  a  matter  of  doubt  wjiether  the  present 
Government  will  remain  in  office  to  deal  with  the  question, 
or  whether  it  will  fall  to  another  Minister  to  do  so.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  gave  notice  a  fortnight  since  that  he  would 
bring  forward  the  sugar  duties  on  the  12th  of  June  (last 
night),  provided  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill  was  disposed  of.  In  the  meantime  it  has  been  arranged, 
among  the  opponents  of  that  bill,  that  the  debate  shall  be 
continued,  and  that  a  division  shall  not  take  place  until  the 
Corn  Bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  ground, 
that  it  is  expected  the  Government'  will  be  placed  in  a 
minority  on  that  bill,  and  which,  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
abstain  from  doing  until  the  Corn  Bill  is  passed.  The  Corn 
Bill  will  not  go  into  Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords  before 
Monday  next,  and  it  is  now  very  unlikely  that  it  will  be 
finally  passed  before  Monday,  the  2:2nd.  If,  therefore,  the 
division  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  is  to  depend  upon  the 
time  when  the  Com  Bill  is  passed,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Sugar  Duties  Bill  is  again  to  depend  upon  the  division 
on  the  second  reading  of  tiie  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  it  will  be 
the  20th  before  the  sugar  duties  can  be  proposed.  But  as 
the  present  bill  expires  on  the  5th  of  July,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  would  not  be  sufficient  time  left  for  the  discussions 
which  must  arise  on  that  bill  and  all  the  amendments,  of 
which  notices  have  been  given.  It  is,  therefore,  more  than 
likely  that  Sir  Bohert  Peel  will  take  ail  early  day  in  the 
ensuing  week  for  the  sugar  duties,  without  waiting  for  the 
disposal  of  the  Coercion  Bill ;  and  even  in  that  case  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  sufficient  time  will  remain  for  the  dis- 
cussions which  must  arise  on  those  duties,  considering  the 
multiplicity  of  other  business  before  the  house.  Under  any 
circumstances,  therefore,  it  appears  not  unlikely  that  a  short 
bill  will  be  passed  to  continue  the  present  duties  at  least  for 
a  time,  unless,  indeed,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  should  be  prepared 
with  such  a  measure  (which  is  by  no  means  unlikely),  as 
should  at  once  secure  the  approval  of  a  great  majority  of 
Parliament.  As  it  is  at  present,  the  whole  question  remains 
in  the  greatest  uncertainty  and  doubt,  not  only  as  io  what 
will  be  proposed,  but  as  to  who  will  propose  it.  All  that  is 
positively  known  is,  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  expressed  an  inten- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  of  making  no  further 
change  than  that  of  reducing  the  present  duty  upou  foreign 
free  labour  sugar,  to  19s.  lOd.  the  cwt.  from  23s.  4d. 

Lord  John  Bussell  has  indicated  his  policy  with  respeet 
to  the  sugar  duties,  not  only  iu  the  notice  which  he  has 
given  of  an  amendment  upon  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
Government,  but  also  (according  to  the  published  report),  at 
the  meeting  of  his  supporters  held  at  Chesham  place,  on 
Saturday  last.  The  noble  lord  proposes  at  once  to  equalise 
the  duty  on  all  foreign  sugars,  to  the  rate  intended  by  the 
Government  to  be  placed  on  foreign  free  labour,  to  take  effect 
immediately,  and,  further,  to  provide  for  the  extinction, 
by  equal  annual  instalments,  of  the  differential  duty  in 
five  years.  According  to  this  plan  the  duties  would  be  as 
follows : 


Colonial  sugar.        All  foreign  sugar. 
h.   d.  g.  d. 

If  16    14   0   19  10 

1847    —   18  8 

1848    —   17  6 

1+19   —    16  4 

18.00   —   IS  a 

1191    —   14  0 


By  this  plan  the  practice,  which  in  many  respects  has 
proved  exceedingly  inconvenient,  but  which  inconvenience 
would  be  greatly  modified,  if  not  entirely  removed,  if  the 
sugar  duties  were  placed  on  a  permanent  basis,  would  be 
abandoned  of  making  these  duties  an  annual  bill.  As  a 
principle,  a  deferred  reduction  of  duties  has  been  shown  by 
experience  to  be  highly  objectionable.  We  must,  however, 
admit,  with  respect  to  the  case  before  us,  that  there  are  rea- 
sons which  render  any  other  principle  so  difficult  to  adopt, 
that  we  should  not  feel  disposed  to  urge  any  objection  to  it, 
except  that  the  time  is  somewhat  too  long.  After  an  ar- 
rangement based  on  this  principle  has  been  acted  upon  in 
settling  the  question  of  protection  at  home,  it  could  not  with 
any  fairness  be  denied  to  the  colonies.  Moreover,  sugar 
being  an  article  on  w  hich  we  rely  for  a  large  revenue,  it  is 
doubtful  if  n  more  sudden  reduction  of  duties  would  not  be 
only  an  addition  to  the  rtrice  paid  to  the  importer,  and  not  a 
reduction  to  the  consumer,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
quantity,  in  the  first  place,  to  rotet  the  demand  which  a 
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lower  price  would  create.  And  again,  so  small  a  reduction 
annually  as  one  or  two  shillings  per  cwt.  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  impede  the  progress  of  trade  or  interfere  with  usual  trims 
actions.  Being  (ixed  before  hand,  calculations  can  be  made 
in  reference  to  each  change,  and  supplies  Will  lie  as  uniform 
as  if  no  change  had  to  take  place.  The  only  difference  will 
be,  that  for  a  month  prior  to  the  time  of  reduction  in  each 
year,  some  dealers  will  circumscribe  their  purchases  to  im- 
mediate wants,  but  the  difference  will  again  be  made  up  in 
the  following  month ;  and  even  this  cfl'eet  will  be  partial,  as 
it  will  be  doubtful  if  the  dullness  of  the  market  before  the 
change,  will  not  enable  the  dealers  to  buy  as  well,  as  the 
brisk  market  will,  immediately  after.  The  difference  pro- 
posed at  any  one  time  will  not  exceed  2$  per  cent,  on  the 
price. 

As  far  as  revenue  is  concerned,  there  can  he  no  doubt 
this  plan  would  lead  to  a  very  important  increase  from  the 
first,  while  the  immediate  reduction  of  price  to  the  con- 
sumers could  not,  be  estimated  at  less  than  0s.  to  lis.  per 
cwt.  So  far  we  know  the  views  of  Lord  John  Bussell ;  but 
the  doubt  still  remains,  whether,  in  the  event  of  any  circum- 
stance immediately  placing  the  noble  lord  in  power,  he  could 
carry  them  into  effect,  unless  it  shall  turn  out  that  Sir  It. 
Peel  and  his  colleagues  have  changed  their  views  since  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  and  have  determined  to  abandon 
the  distinction  between  free  labour  and  slave  labour. 

As  to  what  really  are  the  present  views  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
with  regard  to  the  sugar  duties,  nothing  is  accurately  known. 
It  may,  however,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  right  lion, 
baronet  has  relinquished  the  principle  of  protection.  To 
allude  to  all  the  rumours  which  have  been  circulated  during 
the  session  of  the  views  of  the  Minister,  of  his  differences 
with  some  of  his  colleagues  on  this  subject,  and  finally,  of 
the  Cabinet  having  at  length  consented  to  some  extensive 
plan,  advocated  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  would  only  be  to  en- 
tangle the  subject  more  than  it  is.  We  may,  however,  allude 
to  some  circumstauces  which  point  less  or  more  to  the 
course  which  Government  have  had  in  view  in  relation  to 
these  duties,  to  be  acted  upon  sooner  or  later. 

The  Spanish  claim  for  the  admission  of  Cuba  sugar  at  the 
low  duty  was  at  last  entirely  disposed  of  and  put  at  rest,  by 
the  Duke  of  Sotamayor,  on  the  part  of  his  Government,  ac- 
cepting the  construction  put  upon  the  treaties  by  our  Go- 
vernment. But  a  letter  was  addressed  from  Lord  Aberdeen 
to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  dated  the  0th  of  December  last, 
by  which  it  appears  that  our  Minister  at  Madrid,  "  was 
already  furnished  with  instructions,  based  on  a  principle  of 
strict  reciprocity,  and  therefore  in  accordance  with  the  en- 
gagements taken  in  1783  and  in  1809,  for  a  renewal  of  ne- 
gotiations "  for  a  new  treaty.  It  may  therefore  not  unfairly 
be  hoped  that  these  negotiations  shall  have  proceeded  far 
enough  to  enable  the  present  Government,  if  they  do  deal 
with  the  sugar  duties,  to  relinquish  the  distinction  between 
free  and  slave  labour,  without  which,  for  the  present  year 
at  least,  no  other  arrangements  could  meet  the  wants  of  the 
country. 

A  rumour  has  been  circulated,  with  some  appearance  of 
authority,  that  it  is  intended  to  propose  Viree  rates  of  duty, 
— one  of fourteen  shillings  on  Colonial,  one  of  twenty  shil- 
lings on  foreign  free  labour,  and  one  of  twenty-Jive  shillings 
on  foreign  slave  labour.  We  do  not  give  any  credit  to  this 
rumour.  It  would  be  an  unjustifiable  departure  from  all 
principle  to  reduce  slave  labour  sugar  to  such  a  duty  as 
would  serve  to  admit  it  for  consumption,  but  in  such  a  way 
as  to  raise  the  price  of  all  other  sugars  to  the  English  con- 
sumer. At  the  present  relative  prices,  the  sugars  of  Brazil 
could  freely  pay  a  duty  of  twenty-fire  shillings;  but  once 
departing  from  the  principle  of  practical  exclusion,  how 
could  a  high  duty  be  justified,  which  only  tended  to  keep  the 
price  of  sugar  at  a  high  rate,  to  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
ducers in  the  colonies  and  in  Java  ?  On  no  pretence  could 
two  rates  of  duty  be  justified  the  moment  the  principle  of  ad- 
mitting slave  sugar  to  consumption  is  acted  upon. 

Another  mode  of  escaping  the  present  difficulty  has  been 
suggested,  viz,,  to  suspend  the  navigation  laws,  and  admit 
Java  sugars  from  Holland,  where  the  stock  is  at  this  moment 
twenty  thousand  tons  more  than  last  year.  Here,  again,  we 
meet  with  the  difficulty<iat  those  sugars  have  not  the  need 
ful  certificates  of  growth,  though  their  origin  is  easily  ascer- 
tained. For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  think  it  likely  that 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  will  adopt  any  of  these  temporary  expedients. 
We  are  rather  disposed  to  think  that  he  will  either  be  pre* 
pared  with  some  large  and  comprehensive  scheme  with  a 
view  to  a  final  settlement  of  the  sugar  duties,  based,  perhaps, 
on  the  result  of  recent  negotiations  with  foreign  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  suppressing  the  slave 
trade,  or,,  if  not,  that  he  will  simply  propose  the  duties  an- 
nounced at  the  beginning  of  tne  session. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  so  desirable  on  every  account, 
as  that  a  final  arrangement  should  be  made  with  regard  to 
these  duties;  and  no  parties  are,  probably,  more  interested 
in  such  a  final  settlement  than  the  colonists  themselves.  As 
long  as  the  question  is  suspended  in  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
we  are  satisfied  nothing  really  will  be  done  to  meet  the  new 
competition  to  which  the  colonies  must  sooner  or  later  be 
exposed,  with  that  earnestness  which  is  required.  But  a.  final 
settlement  of  the  sugar  duties  must  provide  for  a  much  lower 
duty  than  any  as  yet  contemplated  in  the  various  proposed 
plans.  On  an  article  of  such  universal  consumption,  and 
capable  of  so  much  extension  in  its  use, — an  article,  more- 
over, which  must  ever  be  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
of  exchange  for  the  manufactures  of  this  country  in  all  tro- 
pical countries,  a  high  duty  cannot  be  maintained.  We  are 
apt  to  think  thntfourteen  shillings  per  cwt.  or  three  half-pence 
the  lb.,  is  a  low  duty,  and  so  it  is,  compared  with  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to ; — but,  when  we  consider  that  that  is 
about  seventy  five  per  cent  on  the  first  price  of  sugar,  we  are 
satisfied  it  is  too  high  either  for  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  consumer,  or  for  those  of  commerce,  and,  ultimately,  for 
the  revenue  itself. 

In  order  to  give  a  very  great  stimulus  to  the  consumption 
of  sugar  it  should  be  retailed  to  the  public  at  fourpence 
per  lb. ;  and  such  an  arrangement  of  duties  is  quite  possible 
at  this  moment  to  secure  that  object  within  four  years,  with- 
out any  sacrifice  of  revenue  in  the  meantime,  and  with  an 
ultimate  and  permanent  increase  after  that  period.  Iu  order 
to  accomplish  this  great  object,  we  would  propose,  first  to 
pass  resolutions  which  should  bind  Parliament  to  take  mea- 
sures with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  remove  all  the  restric- 
tions to  which  the  colonies  are  now  subjected,  and  then  to 
pass  a  sugar  hill,  establishing  a  duty  of  fourteen  shillings  the 
cwt,  or  l£d.  per  lb.,  on  colonial  sugar,  and  one  of  eighteen 
shillings  and  eightpence  per  cwt,  or  twopence  the  lb.  on  all 
foreign  sugars,  the  former  to  be  reduced  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  and  twopence,  and  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  too  shil- 
lings and  fourpence  per  cwt,  each  year,  until  they  become 
equal  at  nine  shillinr/s  and  fourpence  per  cwt,  or  one  penny 
the  lb.   This  would  be  accomplished  in  four  years,  thus; — 
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Colonial.  Foreign. 

Years.  «.  d.  s.  d. 

Dirty  1840    14  0  per  cwt   IS  8  per  cwt. 

—  1847   12  10  —    18  4  — 

—  1848    11    8  —    14   0  — 

_     1849    JO   «  —    11    H  — 

—  1850   9  4  —    !)   4  — 

Such  a  reduction  of  duties  we  believe  would  give  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  production  of  sugar  both  in  our  colonies  and  in 
foreign  countries,  far  beyond  any  calculation  that  the  most 
sanguine  dare  now  make.  But  taking  merely  the  experience 
of  the  present  time,  let  us  see  what  the  effect  would  be  on 
supply,  price,  and  revenue  in  1800,  the  first  year  of  the  low- 
est diity  which  would  be  the  most  trying  one.  Last  year  we 
consumed  4,880,(i0(i  cwt.,  at  an  average  wholesale  price  of 
about  00s—  which  therefore  cost  the  country  J  i,  £01 ,000/. 
Then  take  the  price  of  all  sugar  in  bond  in  1800  even  at 
20s.  8d.  per  cwt.,  to  which  add  the  duty  of  (is.  Id.,  we  should 
have  a  price  of  30s.  the  cwt.,  or  of  3£d.  per  lb.  to  the  cb  alei . 
Then  suppose  each  individual  expending  only  the  same  sum 
which  he  does  at  present  on  sugar,  will  give  a  quantity  of 
6,972,294  cwts.,  and  if  to  that  we  add  a  quantity  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  population,  wo  shall  have  a  consump- 
tion of  7,490,265  cwt.,  which  at  9s.  Id.,  would  give  a  reve- 
nue of  3,000,000/.,  which  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  present, 
amount.  But  our  own  belief  is,  that  with  such  a  reduction 
of  duty  the  consumption  would  be  much  greater  at  the 
low  rate  of  fourpence  the  lb.,  at  which  aood  sugar  would  be 
sold. 

The  most  important  consideration  is,  whether  a  sufficient 
quantity  could  he  obtained  to  supplv  such  a  demand.  Lost 
year,  we  imported  of  all  kinds  0,811,281  cwt.,  or  290,000 
tons.  What  we  should  require  for  the  contemplated  con- 
sumption would  be  374,000  tons,  or  8 J, 000  tons  more  than 
the  supply  of  last  year .  When  wo  consider  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  world,  available  for  European  and  American 
consumption,  is  estimated  at  900,000  tons,  or  about  03,u0'  i 
tons  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year — when  we  look  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  production  in  Java  and  in  the  Southern. 
States  of  North  America,  by  which  the  latter  will  soon  be 
rendered  more  independent  of  the  supplies  of  other  coun- 
tries— and,  chiefly,  when  we  consider  the  means  now  being 
used  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  increase  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar,  an  additional  supply  of  84,Q00  tons  at  the 
low  duty  of  9s.  <id.  per  cwt.  iu  I860,  is  a  matter  on  which 
any  statesman  may  calculate  with  the  greatest  certainty. 

One  word  as  to  the  fiscal  effects  of  this  plan.  It  will  be- 
said  that  an  increase  of  tiie  present  revenue  may  be  obtained 
by  a  higher  scale  of  duties.  We  think  it  probable  such 
might  he  the  case ;  but  it  would  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  com- 
merce, and  the  ultimate  perfect  success  of  the  scheme. 
The  plan  proposed  would  lead  to  an  additional  import 
trade,  amounting  at  the  first  price  of  the  sugar,  to  2,000,000/. 
annually,  aud  would  lead  to  an  export  of  our  manufactures 
to  a  similar  amount,  the  profits  and  wages  seemed  in  the 
production  of  which  would  be  a  much  greater  boon  to  the 
country  than  auy  relief  from  taxation  which  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  a  higher  scale  of  duties  could  afford,  besides  se- 
curing to  all  classes  a  plentiful  supply  of  thia  article  of  uni- 
versal consumption  at  a  low  price.  We  are  satisfied,  before 
ten  years  have  passed,  the  revenue  derived  from  sncu  a  duty- 
would  be  greater  than  from  any  higher  one  which  may  now 
be  imposed ;  and  that  without  involving  any  sacrifice  in  the 
meantime.  With  the  colonial  planters,  moreover,  such  a 
measure  would  meet  with  great  approval ; — in  short,  we  cau 
hardly  imagine  any  party  who  could  object  to  the  plan,  ex- 
cept those  who  are  iu  favour  of  resorting  more  to  indirect, 
and  relinquishing  direct  taxation,  who  are  now  few  of  num- 
ber. It  is  the  most  essential  consideration  in  all  fiscal  ar- 
rangements that  we  should  consider  how  we  can  best  in- 
crease the  ability  iu  the  community  to  bear  the  necessary 
burthens  of  the  state.  They  may  be  lightened  by  a  greater 
prosperity  of  trade,  hut  cannot  be  by  a  mere  shifting  from 
one  source  to  another. 


Death  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Heuoh,  of  Glasgow. — We 
have  to  announce  witli  the  deepest  regret,  the  dea.h  of  the 
Bev.  Hugh  Heugh,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow,  which  took  place  on 
the  10th  of  June,  at  his  residence  in  Montrose-strect,  in  ths 
(i  1th  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Heugh  has,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  movement,  been  an  able,  zealous,  and  uncom- 
promising advocate  of  Free  Trade. 

Sudden  Death  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Ferneley,  of  Stockport. 
—  It  is  with  extreme  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  awfully 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  John  Dyson  Ferneley,  of  Greek- street. 
Mr.  Ferneley  died,  at  his  residence,  about  six  o'clock  on 
Sunday  eveniug,  in  consequence  of  au  attack  of  an  apoplexy. 
We  believe  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  customary  state 
of  health  on  Saturday,  but  on  Sunday  morning  felt  some- 
what indisposed.  He  availed  ldmself  of  some  simple  aperient, 
medicine,  and  did  not  attend  chapel  in  the  forenoon.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  Was  attacked  by  the  malady 
already  mentioned  ;  and  although  Dr.  Turner,  Mr.  George 
Downs,  and  Mr.  John  Blaekshaw,  surgeons,  were  incessant 
in  their  attentions,  he  died  at  six  o'clock  iu  the  evening. 
In  all  the  relations  of  life,  Mr.  Ferneley's  conduct  was 
exemplary,  and  his  loss  will  be  very  severely  felt  by  a 
wide  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  ;  while  his  death  will 
occasion  a  decided  blank  in  the  general  society  of  the 
borough.  He  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Wesleyau 
Methodist  body,  and  deeply  interested  himself  in  all  their 
concerns.  His  piety  was  conspicuous  and  decided,  (bough 
without  a  shadow  of  ostentation.  In  politics,  he  was  mode- 
rately Conservative,  without  party  spirit,  and  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  Free  Trade,  and  of  every  measure  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  The  enlighteniDjr, 
liberalising  spirit  of  the  present  times,  had  its  influence  upou 
liim,  and  induced  him  to  devote  his  talents  and  energy  to  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  commercial  reform.  To  any- 
one at  all  acquainted  with  the  physical  or  constitutional 
peculiarities  of  individuals,  it  would  at  ouce  be  obvious,  that 
in  Mr.  Ferneley  there  was  a  natural  predisposition  to  the 
malady  of  which  he  has  died.  This,  acted  ou  probably,  by 
the  present  oppressively  hot  weather,  has  brought  about  the 
result  which  is  now  so  deeply  aud  universally  lamented  by 
his  fellow  townsmen. 

In  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  comprising  a  popu- 
lation of  100,000  persous,  nearly  ISoo  annually  whitewash, 
themselves  oi  their  debts  by  tin'  process  of  iusolveucv.  . 
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Passengers,  after  a  long  sea  voyage,  when  they  draw  near 
to  their  desired  haven,  brighten  up,  look  after  their  effects, 
adjust  their  persons,  and  anticipate,  with  hilarious  excite- 
ment, the  pleasure  of  walking  on  terra  jirma.  A  similar 
pleasure  has  animated  the  friends  of  Free  Trade — meaning 
thereby  the  friends  of  national  prosperity,  of  the  improve- 
ment and  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  of  universal 
peace,  and  of  our  common  humanity — in  watching  the  last 
stages  of  the  Corn  Law  debate,  and  waiting  on  what  is  now 
an  assured  victory.  The  Corn  Bill  has  not,  at  the  time  we 
write,  passed  quite  through  the  dreaded  ordeal  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  red-hot  bars,  and 
the  boiling  water,  have  been  administered  in  vain  ;  a  steady 
majority  of  thihty-thbee,  on  ..Monday  and  on  Tuesday 
nights,  have  rejected  the  attempt  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham to  perpetuate  the  minimised  sliding  scale,  and  of  the 
Earl  of  Wicklow  to  impose  a  fixed  duty  ;  and  though  there 
remains  an  amendment  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable  that  on  Friday  (last  night,  though  we  go 
to  press  before  the  fact  is  known)  the  bill  will  be  passed 
through  committee,  and  then,  on  an  early  day,  the  con- 
cluding stage,  that  of  third  reading,  will  terminate  the 
triumphal  procession. 

On  Friday  night  week  the  exhausted  debate  received 
novel  ty  and  interest,  from  the  fact  that  three  bishops  took 
part  in  the  debate.  Hitherto,  the  episcopal  bench  had  ab- 
stained from  all  expression  of  opinion  ;  the  votes  of  the  pre- 
lates were  silent  ones,  though  a  majority  undoubtedly  voted 
in  favour  of  the  bill.  But  on  Friday  week  the  silence  was 
broken,  and  broken  in  a  way  which,  to  a  thoughtful 
observer,  proclaims  the  wonderful  power,  the  majestic  in- 
fluence, of  that  public  opinion  which  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  has  evoked,  and  which  has  now  achieved  a 
peaceable  and  a  bloodless  victory,  that,  a  few  years  ago, 
might  only  have  been  obtained  under  the  lurid  glare  of 
Bristol  burnings,  and  the  coercion  of  a  revolutionary  excite- 
ment, more  destructive  ^than  the  outpourings  of  lava  from  a 
volcano. 

On  Friday  week,  the  adjourned  debate  was  resumed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  who,  throughout  his  speech,  spoke  in  a 
tone  inaudible  except  to  those  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. He  was  understood  to  advocate  protection  as  a 
system,  and  consequently  to  deprecate  the  measures  of  the 
Government. 

The  Earl  Delaware,  who  has  lately  resigned  the  office  of 
Lord  Chamberlain,  referred  to  the  kindness  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  in  a  distinguished  quarter,  to  which  he 
dare  not  farther  allude,  but  which  called  forth  his  deepest 
gratitude.  His  allusion,  of  course,  was  to  her  Majesty, 
whose  zeal  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  well  known, 
and  who  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  retain  this  Corn  Law 
lord  in  his  official ; situation.  But  as  an  honest  man  he 
could  not  support  the  measures  of  the  Government,  in 
favour  of  which  he  denied  that  public  opinion  was  enlisted. 

Dr.  Connop  Thirlwall,  who,  in  1810,  was  created  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  and  whose  name  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  lite- 
rary world,  then  rose,  and  immediate  attention  was  directed 
to  the  significant  circumstance  of  the  first  member  rising  on 
episcopal  benches. 

The  Bishop  of  ST.  DAVID'S  said,  if  he  was  anxious  to 
he  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  before  the  debate  came  to  a 
close,  he  could  assure  their  lordships  that  it  was  not  because 
he  had  any  intention  to  trouble  them  with  a  discussion  of 
the  general  merits  of  the  great  question  now  under  conside- 
ration, but  simply  to  state  the  grounds  of  the  vote  he  had 
given  and  meant  again  to  give  on  that  question.  This  was 
a  subject  sp  alien  to  his  ordinary  studies  and  pursuits,  that 
it  was  one  on  which  he  could  have  no  claim  whatever  to 
their  lordships'  attention.  He  was  conscious  he  possessed 
no  authority  whatever  on  it  that  could  give  the  slightest 
■weight  to  his  opinion,  and  that  he  was  not  able  to  adduce 
any  facts  or  arguments  with  which  their  lordships  were  not 
familiar,  even  to  weariness  and  satiety.  It  was  a  very  differ- 
ent motive,  and  one  of  a  very  special  kind,  that  had  induced 
him  to  depart  from  his  original  intention,  and  break  the 
silence  he  intended  to  preserve,  in  order  to  solicit  their  lord- 
ships' attention.  It  was  a  motive  that  compelled  him  in  a 
manner  to  speak  in  his  own  defence  ;  for  their  lordships 
would  not  have  forgotten  that  in  the  course  of  the  recent 
discussions  very  numerous  appeals — most  pointed,  empha- 
tic, pressing,  and  earnest  appeals — were  made  by  a  great 
number  of  noble  lords — he  did  think  in  a  very  unusual  man- 
ner— to  those  who  occupied  a  place  in  that  part  of  their 
lordships'  house  where  he  was  situated  (hear,  bear).  And 
their  lordships  must  be  aware — as  was  every  one  to  whom 
those  appeals  were  addressed — that  they  were  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  involve  very  serious  charges  against  those  mem- 
bers of  their  lordships'  house  in  that  place  who  held  the  opi- 
nions he  had,  who  had  given  a  vote  conformable  to  that 
•winch  he  had  given  on  this  question — charges  involving  a 
.neglect  of  duty  which  they  (the  bishops)  ought  to  hold 
most  sacred,  and  an  indifference  to  interests  which  ought 
to  be  most  dear  to  them.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
perfectly  natural  and  proper  that  one  of  those  to  whom  such 
a-emarks  had  applied  sliould  for  a  short  time  solicit  their 
lordships'  attention  to  meet  these  appeals.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  speaking  simply  in  his  own  name  ;  he  had  not 
the  presumption  to  pretend  to  stand  forward  as  the  represen- 
tative of  others,  many  of  whom  would  be  much  better  able 
to  discharge  the  duty,  and  to  whom  he  should  most  gladly 
have  resigned  it,  if  he  had  seen  any  manifestation 
of  an  intention  on  their  part  to  address  the  house ;  .still, 
however,  he  believed  that  in  the  most  part  lie  should,  in 
■what  he  was  about  to  say,  be  speaking  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  of  that  (the  episcopal )  bench  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
There  was  one  thing  iu  the  appeals  made  to  the  episcopal 
bench  which  he  must  acknowledge  afforded  him  some  satis- 
faction; namely,  that  those  appeals  came  exclusively  from 
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one  quarter,  and  one  part  of  the  house — from  noble  lords 
adverse  to  the  measure.  The  case  might  have  been  far 
otherwise,  considering  the  arguments  used  ou  other  occa- 
sions ;  and  he  could  not  help  expressing  surprise  that  those 
noble  lords  should  not  consider  that  iu  these  appeals  they 
were  using  a  weapon  which  might  be  employed  just  as 
effectually  by  their  opponents,  and  turned  against  themselves. 
For  it  would  not  have  been  surprising,  if  that  bench  had 
been  appealed  to  on  principles,  not  merely  of  public  policy, 
but  of  justice,  of  humanity,  nay,  of  religion  itself,  and  if  even 
texts  of  Scripture  had  been  adduced  to  prove  that  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  not  to  lend  their  countenance  to  any  measures 
wluch  had  for  their  visible  object  that  of  thwarting  the  bene- 
volent designs  of  Providence,  by  restricting  the  supply  of 
food  to  the  population  of  the  country  (cheers).  It  would 
have  bseu  quite  as  specious  a  kind  of  appeal.  Not  that  he 
attached  the  slightest  value  to  such  arguments,  he  consi- 
dered them  as  gross  fallacies ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  ad- 
mired the  moderation  of  noble  lords  favourable  to  this  bill, 
in  refraining  from  those  popular  and  specious  topics  (hear). 
He  held  them  to  be  fallacies,  because  it  was  quite  clear  that 
they  took  for  granted  the  question  at  issue;  that  they  sup- 
posed, not  only  that  one  view  of  the  subject  was  the  only 
right  one,  but  that  it  was  known  and  felt  to  be  so  by  those 
who  opposed  it  (hear).  Another  circumstance  connected 
with  these  appeals  deserved  attention;  and  he  really  looked 
upon  them  as  a  very  curious  and  remarkable  feature  in  this 
discussion.  The  noble  lords  who  made  them  seemed  a 
little  inconsistent  with  their  own  professed  principles. 
Tlioy  appealed  to  the  episcopal  bench,  in  their  quality  of 
representatives  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  clergy,  to 
give  their  votes  against  a  measure  which  threatened  to  be 
injurious  to  those  interests  ;  but  what  was  the  language,  and 
what  were  the  professions  of  the  same  noble  lords  in  other 
parts  of  their  speeches  1  Had  not  every  one  of  them 
most  indignantly  repudiated  the  idea  of  treating  this 
as  a  landlord's  question,  or  a  question  affecting  the 
peculiar  interests  of  a  class  (hear,  hear,  hear) ?  They 
all  stood  forward  as  the  advocates  of  the  interests  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  community,  the  friends  of  the  labouring 
man ;  they  cast  away  all  considerations  of  private  interest, 
all  considerations  affecting  their  own  order.  But  must  not  the 
clergy  stand  in  that  position  also  (hear,  hear  )  ?  If  the  in- 
terests of  the  clergy  were  identical  with  those  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  community,  then  what  occasion  was  there  to 
bring  the  episcopal  bench  into  particular  notice,  and  appeal 
to  them  as  the  representatives  of  those  particular  interests  ? 
When  their  lordships  considered  the  line  of  argument  taken 
by  those  noble  lords — how  they  had  represented  the  measure 
as  pregnant  with  ruin  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  the  labouring  population,  did  it  not  border  upon 
the  ridiculous,  that  there  should  be  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  those  mighty  interests  anything  so  comparatively  dimi- 
nutive and  insignificant  as  the  effect  the  measure  was  to 
have  upon  the  interests  of  the  clergy'.'  Were  they  (the 
bishops)  to  be  told  in  the  same  breath  to  resist  this  bill,  be- 
cause it  tended  to  the  overthrow  and  ruin  of  the  empire,  and 
also  because  it  would  produce  a  considerable  reduction  of 
tithe  (hear,  hear) '!  There  appeared  to  him  to  be  indications 
of  something  which  those  noble  lords  were  willing  to  con- 
ceal, not  only  from  the  house  but  themselves.  AH  must  re- 
collect the  vehement  language  of  one  noble  lord,  who  held 
out  some  vague  indefinite  threat  of  retributive  consequences, 
which  were  to  fall  upon  the  members  of  that  (the  episcopal) 
bench,  if,  as  he  said,  they  deserted — what  ?  Not  the  in- 
terests of  their  country,  or  of  the  labouring  population,  or 
any  interests  which  might  be  expected  to  be  dear  and  sacred 
to  them  in  the  character  which  they  sustained  in  that  house ; 
but,  said  the  noble  lord,  if  they  (the  bishops)  should  desert 
"us."  It  was  evident  what  was  uppermost  in  the  noble 
lord's  mind.  Why,  he  felt,  although  he  might  not  be  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  it,  that  this  was  not  the  question  of  the 
labouring  classes,  notthe  question  even  of  the  tenant  farmers, 
but  that  it  was  a  landlord's  question  (hear,  hear, hear).  But 
there  was  another  circumstance  still  more  remarkable  about 
these  appeals  ;  noble  lords  who  expressed  such  a  sympathy 
for  the  interests  of  the  clergy  appeared  to  understand  their 
wishes  and  feelings  better  than  ink  clergy  themselves.  For 
not  only  had  the  clergy  as  a  body  abstained  from  expressing 
any  opiuion  on  the  subject  publicly  or  by  petitions;  but  they 
had  never  in  private,  as  far  as  he  (the  Bishop  of  St.  David's) 
knew,  signified  to  the  members  of  the  e|  iscopal  bench  any 
desire  as  to  the  course  of  conduct  they  should  pursue  on 
this  subject  (hear,  hear,  hear).  He  conceived  that  in  so 
acting  the  clergy  had  acted  most  wisely,  and  had  earned  the 
approbation  and  respect  of  their  countrymen  (cheers);  but 
what  could  be  the  purport  of  the  appeals  made  by  noble  lords 
to  that  (the  episcopal)  bench,  except  that  they  should,  by 
their  voluntary,  officious  interference,  place  the  clergy  in  that 
very  invidious  position  which  they  themselves  had  declined 
to  stand  in  (hear,  hear)  ?  What  must  those  noble  lords 
have  thought,  if  there  had  been  in  that  sense  a  perfect  una- 
nimity among  the  members  of  that  bench,  but  that  part  of  the 
house  at  least  had  been  swayed,  not  by  their  dispassionate 
and  deliberate  convictions,  but  by  a  sense  of  the  interests  of 
their  own  class  (hear)  ?  He  rejoiced  that  it  was  otherwise, 
proving  that  they  (the  bishops)  as  a  body  had  followed  their 
own  convictions  ;  and  he  might  appeal  here  to  the  fact,  that 
two  of  that  body,  united  not  only  by  their  office  but  by  ties 
of  blood,  took  opposite  sides  of  this  question  (hear,  hear). 
A  noble  duke  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  had  spoken  of  the 
effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  interests  of  the  clergy,  and 
had  calculated  it  so  precisely  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  their 
incomes  would  be  diminshed  by  one-fourth  ;  he  (the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's)  did  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  follow  that  cal- 
culation, but  he  conceived  that  the  noble  duke  had  over- 
looked everything  iu  the  shape  of  compensation  wluch  the 
clergy  might  receive  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency  in  conse- 
quence of  the  effects  of  this  measure,  and  which,  being  anti- 
cipated bv  its  advocates,  could  not  fairly  be  left  out  of  the  ac- 
count. Moreover,  whatever  the  bad  effects  of  the  bill  on 
the  interests  of  the  clergy,  they  could  not  properly  be  laid 
upon  this  measure,  but  resulted  from  one  passed  long  since, 
for  it  was  by  this  measure  iu  connection  with  that  for  the 
commutation  of  tithes,  that  the  interests  of  the  clergy  were 
placed  on  a  different  footing  from  those  of  other  classes  in- 
terested in  laud.  But,  if  so,  although  it  was  possible  that 
the  clergy  might  sustain  loss,  they  could  not  say  they  suf- 
fered any  injury,  for  that  measure  was  undoubtedly  passed 
with  the  concurrence  of  those  who  represented  their  interests 
iu  that  house,  and  with  full  warning  of  the  possibility,  if  not 
probability,  that  it  would  be  followed  by  the  proposal  now 
under  consideration.  Some  who  took  part  in  that  discussion 
distinctly  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law  at  no  very  distant  period.  He  (the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's)  alluded  to  that,  to  show  the  uncertainty  of  cal- 
culations of  this  nature;  for  those  who  adverted  to  this 
possibility  did  so,  not  because  they  conceived  the  ink-- 
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rests  of  the  clergy  would  be  affected  in  such  case,  but  be- 
cause the  repeal  would  operate  as  a  grievance  and  a  hard- 
ship to  the  owners  of  land  ("Oh!"  from  the  front 
cross-bench).  The  noble  duke  who  cried  "oh!"  would  lind 
that  the  fact  was  so.  However,  he  (the  Bishop  of  St. 
David  s)  would  only  say  here,  that  the  clergy  did  not  enter- 
tain the  slightest  desire  that  their  (the  bishops')  votes  on 
this  question  should  be  in  the  least  degree  influenced  by 
their  view  of  its  operation  upon  the  particular  interests  of 
the  clergy  ;  and  if  he  were  to  say  to  them,  "  I  think  I  have 
merited  your  approbation, for  although,  according  to  my  own 
convictions,  the  measure  was  one  likely  to  promote  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  community,  still,  because  I  understood 
and  believed  that  it  was  likely  to  operate  injuriously  to  yon, 
I  complied  with  the  exhortations  I  received  from  some  of 
your  best  friends  by  voting  against  it;" — if  he  were  capable 
of  such  folly  and  such  dishonesty,  he  was  quite  sure  lie 
should  be  as  far  from  earning  the  good  will  and  thanks  of 
any  part  of  the  clergy,  as  from  deserving  the  good  opiuion  of 
any  man  in  the  country  (hear,  hear).  He  could  not  con- 
sent to  place  such  a  momentous  question  as  this  upon  any 
such  narrow,  paltry,  and  miserable  ground,  as  its  effect  upon 
any  particular  class,  however  closely  he  was  connected  with 
it.  He  could  consent  to  look  at  it  only  in  the  view  of  its 
probable  effect  upon  the  comfort,  prosperity,  and  well-being 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  community  (hear,  hear).  Now, 
looking  at  it  in  that  point  of  view,  he  would  wish  to  ask 
those  noble  lords  to  whom  he  had  been  referring,  whether 
he  rightly  understood  them,  that  the  state  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  labouring  population  of  this  country  was,  upon  the 
whole,  so  satisfactory,  that  it  did  not  stand  in  need  of  any 
great  change  (hear,  hear)  ?  He  thought  that  expressions 
which  fell  upon  his  car  pointed  strongly  to  such  a  notion  ; 
and  yet,  when  he  reflected  on  all  that  he  heard  and  saw,  it 
appeared  so  monstrous  a  paradox,  that  he  scrupled  to  attri- 
bute it  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  any  of  their 
lordships  (hear).  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that,  if  this 
measure  were  a  great  and  a  fearful  experiment,  as  was  said, 
at  all  events  it  was  not  a  gratuitous  and  wanton  one.  Gra- 
tuitous and  unnecessary  it  might  be  with  reference  to  the 
case  of  those  noble  lords,  and  the  class  immediately  below 
them,  the  occupiers  of  their  laud,  who  might  have  no  desire 
for  any  uncertain  or  perilous  change  ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
interests  those  noble  lords  most  particularly  professed  to  ad- 
vocate, he  must  contend  that  this  was  far  from  a  gratuitous 
experiment,  that  it  was  one  forced  upon  Parliament  by  the 
emergencies  and  necessities  of  the  case,  and  that  the  question 
was  one  of  life  or  death  to  the  people  of  this  country.  To  his 
own  mind  it  was  the  great  recommendation  of  the  measure, 
that  at  ull  events  it  held  out  that  which  was  the  sweetener  of 
all  human  adversity  and  misery — hope  ("  hear,  hear,"  and  a 
laugh),  the  hope  of  an  improvement  iu  the  condition  of  the 
people.  If  their  lordships  rejected  this  experiment,  and  de- 
clared their  determination  to  abide  by  the  system  advocated 
by  the  noble  lords  to  whom  he  had  referred,  what  had  they 
to  hold  out  in  exchange  ?  What  prospect  of  improvement  did 
they  present  (hear)  ?  It  was  a  natural  and  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  their  principles,  that  they  should  more  or  less 
directly,  openly,  or  covertly  deny  the  existence  of  the  need 
of  such  improvement  (hear,  hear).  The  house  had  been 
reminded  in  this  discussion  of  the  consequences  likely  to 
ensue  from  the  rejection  of  this  measure — reminded  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  such  a  step 
would  be  likely  to  produce  a  very  great  degree  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  discontent,  and  irritation,  in  the  country.  That 
was  a  topic  on  which  he  should  be  most  unwilling  to  touch 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  their  lordships'  determination  ; 
but  there  was  one  thing  deserving  their  most  serious  atten- 
tion,— the  reason  why  the  rejecliou  of  this  measure  was 
likely  to  produce  such  discontent  and  irritation.  Was  it  not 
simply  this,  that  the  country  at  large,  the  labouring  popula- 
tion, felt  that  if  their  lordships  rejected  this  measure,  they 
were  excluding  them  from  the  only  hope  which  they  had  at 
present  to  look  to  of  a  favourable  change  in  their  condition 
(hear,  hear)?  He  (the  Bishop  of  St.  David's)  did  not 
mean  to  say,  that  although  he  looked  at  this  measure  with 
hopeful  expectation,  he  anticipated  any  very  great  advantages 
from  it  (laughter,  and  ironical  cheers  from  the  cross- 
benches).  He  was  glad  to  have  afforded  some  transient 
gratification  to  any  of  their  lordships  (a  laugh).  If  the 
Government  had  represented  the  measure  iu  the  light  in 
which  it  had  been  placed  by  many  popular  declaimers,  us  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  of  unbounded  prosperity  in  the 
country,  he  should  have  viewed  it  with  the  greatest  dis- 
trust ;  he  felt  his  confidence  in  it  very  much  strengthened 
by  the  sobriety  and  caution  of  the  language  in  which  they 
expressed  their  expectation,  contenting  themselves  with 
declaring  their  belief  that  it  will  produce  an  increased 
steadiness  in  the  market,  more  oonstant  and  regular  em- 
ployment for  the  labouring  man,  give  a  certain  and  very 
active  stimulus  to  trade,  and  a  considerable  and  healthy 
stimulus  to  agriculture  itself  (hear,  hear).  With  all  this, 
he  was  quite  aware  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
it  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
at  the  same  time  produce  very  considerable  advantage  or  ad- 
dition to  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  labouriug  man. 
But  he  still  anticipated  some  such  results  ;  and  he  would  re- 
mind their  lordships  that,  however  small  individually  those 
results  might  be  in  adding  to  the  means  of  existence  enjoyed 
by  the  labouring  men,  it  became  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance when  the  vast  surface  over  which  the  benefit  was  to 
be  spread  came  to  be  considered.  He  was  not  sure  that 
noble  lords  were  all  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  ad- 
dition made  to  the  comfort,  happiness,  and  well-being  of  the 
labouring  population  by  a  very  minute  addition  to  their 
means.  It  was  frequently  the  case  that  the  poor  were  un- 
able to  take  advantage  of  the  means  of  education  and  in- 
struction accessible  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the  misery 
of  their  physical  condition.  In  a  parish  where  there  might 
be  an  excellent  school,  and  a  place  of  worship  affording 
abundant  room  for  the  population,  there  might  be  seen 
swarms  of  ragged  children  playing  about  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Sundays  and  other  days,  and  contracting  habits 
of  idleness.  Why  was  this  the  case?  Iu  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  it  would  be  found,  that  it  occurred  because  those  children 
had  not  decent  clothing  to  appear  in  at  church  or  at  school. 
Now,  if  it  happened  that  the  parents  had  a  little  surplus, 
however  small,  out  of  the  share  they  received  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  which  they  cultivated,  and  which  surplus 
they  might  send  to  Manchester  in  exchange  for  decent  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  such  an  addition  to  their  means  would  be 
an  inestimable  blessing,  as  it  would  enable  them  to  obtain 
for  their  children  the  means  of  instruction,  and  would  thus 
tend  to  improve  their  moral  and  religious  condition  (hear, 
hear).  He  had  heard  noble  lords  speak  of  this  measure  as  a 
wanton  and  gratuitous  experiment,  because  it  was  not  posi- 
tively certain  what  amount  of  benefit  was  to  be  derived  from 
it,   Though  that  might  be  n  fair  consideration  for  those 
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who  had  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility  of  introducing  it.it 
was  uo  argument  against  the  measure  which  ought  to  operate 
on  their  lordships'  minds;  because,  if  this  measure  were  to 
leave  the  country  in  the  precise  state  in  which  it  was  at 
present,  still  be  "contended  that  by  rejecting  the  measure 
their  lordships  were  incurring  imminent  danger  of  altering 
their  position  in  the  most  injurious  mannar.  It  would  be 
no  contemptible  gain  if  their  lordships  relieved  themselves 
from  the  obloquy  and  suspicion  ef  having  rejected  such 
•  measure  from  selfish  and  interested  motives  (hear,  hear). 
Their  lordships  might  feel  conscious  of  the  purity  of  their 
intentions  ;  but,  as  a  strong  feeling  with  respect  to  this  mea- 
sure was  entertained  out  of  doors,  their  lordships'  conduct 
might  he  subjected  to  a  different  construction.  A  noble  lord 
who  spoke  last  night  observed,  that  it  would  be  remarkable 
that  a  measure  of  this  importance  should  be  passed  through 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  very  first  time  when  it  was 
brought  forward  in  that  house,  and  had  reminded  their  lord- 
ships how  differently  they  had  dealt  with  another  great  ques- 
tion, on  which  they  had  first  differed  from  the  other  house, 
but  to  which  they  ultimately  acceded — viz.,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Relief  Bill.  He  would  remind  that  noble  lord  that 
there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  two  cases.  With 
respect  to  the  question  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  it 
was  possible  that  for  rejecting  it  their  lordships  might  l»c 
charged  with  short-sighted  prejudices,  but  there  could  be  no 
suspicion  that  they  were  biassed  by  motives  of  personal  in- 
terest. Could  there  he  a  more  glaring  contrast  than  that 
which  existed  between  the  two  cases  ?  Though  he  had  said 
that  he  did  not  entertain  any  exaggerated  expectation  of  be- 
neGt  to  be  derived  from  the  passing  of  this  measure,  still  he 
had  a  very  decided  belief  that  the  alarm  of  disastrous  conse 
quences  to  be  expected  from  it  had  been  very  greatly  exag- 
gerated. There  were  several  reasons  for  believing  that  those 
consequences  were  not  of  a  nature  which  ought  to  excite 
any  reasonable  apprehension.  In  the  first  place,  those  who 
threatened  these  disastrous  consequences  had,  throughout 
their  whole  arguments,  entirely  overlooked  all  the  compen- 
sations which  might  arise  from  the  nature  of  things  foranyof 
the  evils  which  they  anticipated  even  if  those  evils  were  realised. 
It  had  been  assumed  that  if  the  legislature  passed  thismeasure, 
it  would  thereby  divest  itself  for  ever  of  the  power  of  inter- 
posing at  auy  future  period  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  and 
correcting  any  inequality,  injury,  or  inconvenience,  which 
experience  might  show  to  be  the  result  of  it.  Now,  he  took 
it  to  be  quite  certain  that  Parliament  did  not,  by  passing  this 
measure,  abrogate  any  such  power,  and  did  not  preclude  it- 
self from  receiving  lessons  ft  om  experience,  or  of  adopting 
any  legislative  enactment  applicable  to  the  state  of  things 
which  might  result.  He  placed  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Parliament,  and  he  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  result  of  this  measure 
was  unfair  and  injurious  to  the  people  or  oppressive  to  any 
particular  class  of  men,  it  would  be  found  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Parliament  to  provide  a 
remedy.  Therefore  he  felt  on  every  ground  that  he  had  not 
in  the  vote  he  had  given,  and  which  he  was  about  to  repeat, 
betrayed  any  of  those  interests  which  ought  to  be  dear  and 
sacred  to  him,  while  at  the  same  time  he  had  consulted,  to 
the  best  of  his  poor  ability  and  judgment,  the  interests  of  the 
community  (hear,  hear).  It  was,  at  all  events,  a  great  con- 
solation for  him  to  reflect  that  with  respect  to  the  vote  he 
had  given  he  found  himself  coinciding  with  men  who  had 
bestowed  the  most  anxious  and  careful  study  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  with  the  great  majority  of  all  the  parties  between 
which  the  legislature  had  hitherto  been  divided  (hear, hear). 
He  could  not  believe,  in  coming  to  the  same  conclusion 
with  them,  that  he  had  fallen  into  any  very  great,  serious,  or 
fatal  error;  and  with  respect  to  those  interests  to  which  he 
had  more  particularly  adverted,  it  would  he  a  great  conso- 
lation to  him  to  feel  that,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the 
present  measure,  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  with  respect  to  it 
had  increased  for  them  the  respect,  the  good-will,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  mass  of  the  people  (cheers). 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  agreed  with  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  as  to  the  disinterested  conduct  of  the  clergy,  hut 
differed  wholly  from  him  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the 
measnre.  It  might  not  be  a  main  argument,  but  it  was  an 
important  subsidiary  one,  that  the  temporal  interests  of  the 
clergy  would  be  affected  by  the  bill,  and  to  these  they  could 
not  be  indifferent.  The  worthy  bishop  disclaimed  all  know- 
ledge of  the  thing  called  "Political  Economy ;"  and  in 
that  ignorance,  declared  that  good  wages  and  good  food  were 
far  better  for  the  poor  than  mere  cheap  bread,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  place  the  labouring 
classes  on  the  footing  of  the  Polish  serfs,  while  its  most 
ardent  promoters  would  be  completely  disappointed.  He 
hoped  that  their  lordships,  discarding  all  other  considera- 
tions, would  act  as  in  their  judicial  capacity,  and,  laying 
tbeir  bands  on  their  hearts,  say  "Content,"  or  "  Non- 
content." 

Several  Peers  having  risen  to  address  the  house,  and  a 
great  tumult  having  been  raised  as  to  who  should  have  pre- 
cedence, a  short  conversation  on  the  subject  of  precedence 
arose,  Lord  Brougham  thinking  that  speakers  should  follow 
each  other  for  and  against,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  sug- 
gesting that  in  that  case  they  should  measure  time  by  the 
clock.  At  last  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  allowed  to  proceed 
in  a  speech  in  which  he  strongly  censured  the  proceedings  of 
tbe  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  condemned  the  Government 
measures. 

The  next  speech  was  a  striking  one.  Dr.  Wilberforce,  the 
son  of  the  Wilberforce,  is  still  a  young  man,  somewhere 
nhoiit  10  years  of  age.  His  rise  in  the  church  has  been 
rapid.  A  short  lime  ago,  he  was  Archdeacon  of  Surrey.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  Dean  of  Westminster;  and  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year  was  made  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  This  is  understood  to  he  owing  to  the  favour  of 
her  .Majesty,  whose  admiration  of  the  talents  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Wilberforce  is  very  great.  But  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  (the  youngest  bishop  who  has  attained  the  episcopal 
bench  for  many  years  past)  is  a  remarkable  man.  His  style 
of  speaking  is  very  showy ;  but  then  it  is  based  on  solid  ac- 
quirement*, accompanied  by  a  boldness  of  spirit,  and  a 
freshness  of  heart,  absolutely  gratifying.  Several  times 
daring  his  speech,  on  Friday  week,  the  Protectionist  peers, 
who  writhed  under  his  manly  declarations,  attempted  to  put 
him  down  by  smiles,  laughter,  sarcastic  cheers,  and  even 


groans.  But  nothing  daunted  him.  Every  interruption 
only  inspirited  him  ;  aud  his  rebukes  were  delivered  with  a 
calm  dignity  which  gave  them  force  and  power. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said:  After  what  has  fallen 
from  my  right  rev.  friends,  and  from  many  noble  lords,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  I  feel  it  necessary,  holding  the  opinions 
I  entertain,  and  being  prepared  to  record  a  similar  vote  to 
that  which  I  have  before  given  on  that  question,  to  trouble 
your  lordships  with  a  very  few  plain  remarks,  explaining  the 
reasons  which  guide  me  in  giving  my  vote.  My  right  rev. 
friend  on  my  left  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  expressed  great 
gratification  at  the  appeals  which  have  been  made  to  him- 
self and  to  other  right  rev.  prelates  on  this  occasion;  and 
he  gave  a  version  of  those  appeals  marked,  I  may  venture  to 
say,  with  singular  skill  and  subtlety.  He  said,  "  We  occupy 
these  benches  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  we  are,  as  it 
were,  authorities  upon  morals  and  religion;  and,  therefore, 
noble  lords,  anxious  to  be  right  upon  matters  of  morality 
and  religion,  naturally  appeal  to  us  und  ask  for  our  opinion 
upon  those  questions."  To  all  the  appeals  made  to  the 
bench  upon  which  I  have  the  honour  to  sit  I  have  been  a 
diffident  and  attentive  auditor  ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  such 
has  been  the  character  of  the  appeals  made  to  us.  I  appeal 
to  your  lordships  to  give  a  verdict  upon  this  point.  What 
was  the  appeal  of  the  noble  marquis  who  began  the  debate  ? 
He  said  we  had  been  devising  schemes  to  increase  the  in- 
comes of  the  clergy,  and  that  now  we  were  going  by  the 
present  measure  to  diminish  them.  Was  this  the  appeal 
becoming  our  position  as  authorities  upon  moral  and  reli- 
gions matters  in  this  house  ?  One  noble  earl  allowed  him- 
self to  use  language  of  this  character.  He  began  with  the 
erroneous  assumption  of  a  fact.  He  said  that  the  incomes 
of  the  bishops  had  been  commuted  into  a  fixed  money  pay- 
ment (hear,  hear).  That  is  a  view  entirely  fallacious.  He 
then  said  to  us, — "  Your  incomes  are  separate  and  distinct 
from  those  of  the  working  clergy,  and  whereas  this  bill  will 
lower  their  incomes,  it  will,  inasmuch  as  it  raises  the  value 
of  money,  improve  your  fixed  incomes."  The  noble  earl 
said  to  us  that  we  should  mend  our  incomes  by  diminishing 
those  of  the  working  clergy.  My  lords,  these  appeals  are 
not  only  improper,  they  are  utterly  unconstitutional.  We  do 
not  sit  here  to  represent  a  particular  class,  and  it  is 
destructive  of  all  sound  constitutional  principle  to  say  so. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  constituted  by  drawing  members 
from  every  profession  and  rank  in  society,  aud  is  composed 
of  those  who  by  hereditary  descent,  aud  those  who  by  the 
favour  of  the  Sovereign,  sit  here  to  represent,  not  the  interests 
of  the  class  in  which  they  were  bom,  but  the  interests  of  all 
classes  of  the  community  (hear).  If  it  were  not  so  our 
mouths  would  be  sealed  upon  all  subjects  except  those  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  the  clerical  class.  I  cannot  therefore 
welcome  an  appeal  addressed  to  us  as  if  we  sat  here  to  consi- 
der what  is  best  for  the  clergy,  instead  of  what  is  best  for  the 
country  (cheers).  I  do  not  say  that  we  neglect  the  inte- 
rests of  the  clergy  in  taking  that  course,  because  I  believe 
that  their  interests  are  intimately  bound  np  with  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country.  The  noble  earl  opposite  on  a  former 
night  addressed  us  on  the  principle  that  we  were  going  to 
do  something  fatal  to  the  country,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
do  so.  But  something  was  wanting  in  the  noble  earl's  argu- 
ment, and  that  was  the  shade  of  a  reason  why  what  we  are 
going  to  do  should  be  fatal  to  the  country.  That  argument, 
therefore,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  entirely  beside  the 
mark.  1  shall  not  follow  the  example  of  the  right  rev.  pre- 
late in  disclaiming  sill  knowledge  of  political  economy,  be- 
cause some  slight  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  for  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  and  if  the  right  rev.  prelate 
says  he  has  none,  he  puts  himself  out  of  the  condition  of 
the  argument  ( hear,  hear).  I  would  rather  suppose  that 
he  said  this  out  of  modesty,  because  the  right  rev.  prelate  is 
a  very  judge  and  master  in  all  other  matters  which  come  be- 
fore him  in  his  legislative  capacity,  and  this  is  a  matter 
which  lies  in  the  alphabet  of  political  economy.  On  the  su- 
rest principles  of  political  economy,  so  lar  as  I  have  been 
able  to  understand  them.  I%pprove  of  this  measure.  It  is, 
1  admit,  an  experiment ;  but  when  was  a  great. measure  any- 
thing else  but  an  experiment  ?  All  legislation  is  but  a  se- 
ries of  experiments.  You  meet  a  certain  evil  by  a  remedy 
embracing  the  greatest  probable  amount  of  good.  I  look  at 
this  question,  my  lords,  chiefly  as  affecting  the  position  and 
habits  of  the  working  class.  Noble  lords  who  have  opposed 
this  bill  have  been  but  too  happy  to  appear  as  the  labourers' 
advocates;  but  I  cannot  allow  them  to  occupy  that  posi- 
tion. The  present  law,  with  regard  to  the  importation  of 
com,  must  be  admitted  to  be  an  unnatural  state  of  things 
(cries  of  "  No,  no,"  from  the  cross  benches).  Do  noble 
lords  who  cry  "No,  no,"  know  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  natural  ?"  In  the  providence  of  (iod  and  by  the  order  of 
nature,  wheat  grows  in  the  field  :  it  is  fed  by  the  dew  and 
ripened  by  the  suu,  God  working  through  "certain  known 
laws.  But  does  any  one  believe  that  for  the  working  man 
to  have  bread  on  the  cheapest  terms  is  not  a  part  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  God  of  Nature  (cheers ) '.'  I  say  a  Corn  Law  is 
unnatural.  Legislation  is  for  the  most  part,  I  admit,  an  in- 
terference with  nature,  but  that  legislation  which  as  little  as 
possible  interferes  with  the  order  of  nature  is  the  best.  The 
labourer  is  now  prevented  from  being  that  important  ele- 
ment in  society  in  this  country  which  he  will  be  in  the  na- 
tural working  of  your  altered  law.  The  effect  of  repealing 
the  present  law  is  that  it  will  produce  competition. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  :  Competition  with  foreign 
labour ! 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  :  I  thankfully  accept  the  agree- 
ment which  I  crave  f a  laugh  i.  What  is  it  that  makes  any 
man  more  valuable  in  a  life  of  labour  ?  It  is  the  amount  of 
competition  he  has  to  strive  against.  Be  he  farmer  or  be  he 
labourer,  what  is  it  that  makes  lfim  important  and  valuable 
to  those  above  him '.'  It  is  competition ;  and,  unless  the 
foreign  labourer  competes  with  our  own,  he  will  never  raise 
his  present  position.  The  noble  duke  smiles.  It  is  agree- 
able to  see  a  person  in  a  matter  affecting  his  own  personal 
feelings  smile  rather  than  be  angry  (a  laugh)  ;  but  I  do  not 
foi  get  that  I  am  met  by  a  smile  instead  of  an  argument, — by 
a  laugh  instead  of  an  answer, — and  I  shall  go  on  through 
the  chain  of  reasoning  I  was  about  to  enter  upon,  although 
the  noble  duke's  laugh  should  increase  to  the  highest  degree 
Of  eachiiination  (laughter).  My  lords,  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, as  long  as  there  was  no  room  for  competition  with 
foreigners,  there  was  no  room  for  skill,  but  when  compe- 
tition came  in  it  became  worth  the  while  of  the  manufac- 
turers to  create  a  better  class  of  labourers.  So  it  will  be 
found  that  competition  generally  both  requires  and  makes  it 
worth  while  to  employ  a  better  class  of  labourers.  As  long 
as  the  growth  of  our  fields  is  protected,  tbe  grossest  form  of 
unskilled  labour  will  be  sulficient  to  enable  the  labourer  to 
earn  his  bread,  and  the  farmer  to  pay  his  rent.  But  when 
you  admit  foreign  corn,  the  jesult  will  be  that  the  owners 


and  holders  and  tillers  of  the  soil  will  all  suffer  if  they  make 
no  change  in  their  mode  of  cultivation.  Self-interest  here 
steps  in,  and  when  they  cannot  look  to  the  legislature  to  pro- 
tect them,  they  are  compelled  to  protect  themselves,  by  using 
tbe  advantages  which  tney  possess.  The  farmers  of  this 
country  must  make  an  acre  of  land,  produce  corn  in  greater 
quantity  (an  ironical  cheer  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond). 
The  principle  of  protection  has  so  completely  eaten  into  the 
heart  of  the  noble  duke,  that  he  cheers  as  if  it  were  untrue 
that  the  English  agriculturist  could  grow  any  larger  q'lau 
tity  of  produce  from  bis  land. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said  that  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  contradicted  this  opinion.  He  had  always  urge* 
the  English  farmer  to  increase  his  produce  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD : — I  was  not  speaking  of  the, 
whole  course  of  the  noble  duke's  life,  but  of  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  which  I  admit  was  of  an  inarticulate,  and  doubtful, 
and  easily  mistaken  nature  (a  laugh).  Will  the  noble  duke, 
will  any  one  say,  that  the  introduction  of  a  better  soft  of 
agricultural  husbandry  will  not  bring  in  an  increase  of  c*t 
tie-feeding,  and  that  it  will  not  be  attended  by  a  greater  &6* 
mand  for  labour  (hear)  ?  Let  noble  lords  remember  that 
we  have  a  measure  proposed  to  us,  not  by  a  bare  authority, 
but  proposed  by  the  only  two  great  parties  who,  as  parties, 
can  conduct  the  government  of  the  country.  I  am  not  voting 
for  this  measure  to  keep  the  right  honourable  baronet  in 
power.  There  is  an  essential  difference  between  supporting 
a  Government,  and  supporting  the  present  Government. 
The  one  is  a  lawful,  and  the  other  an  unlawful  and  treach- 
erous motive.  But,  noble  lords  impute  to  us  who  support 
this  measure  motives  of  a  contradictory  and  irreconcilable 
character.  They  say  we  do  not  give  a  free  vote  on  a  great 
constitutional  question,  because  we  are  biassed  by  a  desire 
to  keep  the  right  honourable  baronet  in  power,  and  yet  they 
say  we  do  not  believe  it  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  lam 
in  power.  Then,  it  is  said,  that  her  Majesty's  Government! 
have  brought  forward  this  measure  on  account  of  certain 
agitation  aud  clamour,  and  the  noble  duke  cheers  me.  He 
will  say,  perhaps,  that  this  agitation  and  clamour  have  been 
caused  by  the  League.  But  has  the  noble  duke  read  80 
little  of  constitutional  history  and  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
house,  as  to  tell  me  that  the  League,  though  they  may  have 
raised  a  large  sum  of  money,  ought  to  be  spoken  of  as  abody 
which  the  House  of  Lords  'must  dread.  The  great  conside- 
ration which  gives  them  power  and  influence  is,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  thinking  men  in  this  country  are  with  the 
League.  In  the  depth  of  their  hearts,  and  in  the  centre  of 
their  convictions,  noble  lords  must  know  that  the  opinions 
of  the  people  accord  with  this  agitation,  and  they  know  that 
then  and  not  otherwise  such  an  agitation  becomes  fearful.- 
.  Would  the  machinery  of  the  League  terrify  this  house,  if 
their  objects  did  not  "come  home  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  '.'  If  the  League  had  double  their  actual  funds  and 
proposed  the  repeal  for  instance  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that  agi- 
tation would  not  be  dreaded  by  your  lordships,  because  there 
is  nothing  in  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people  to  an- 
swer to  such  an  appeal.  The  secret,  my  lords,  is,  that  in 
the  thinking  mind  of  England  and  the  feeling  heart  of  Eng- 
land, the  opinions  of  the  League  are  sympathised  with,  and 
this  is  why  noble  lords  are  roused  by  what  they  call  agita- 
tion and  clamour.  There  is  this  feeling  risen  and  rising.- 
The  minds  of  men  havo  undergone  a  change,  and  they  are 
ready  to  support  a  Government  which  proposes  a  measnre  in 
conformity  with  that  change.  The  condition  of  the  work- 
ing clergy  has  been  referred  to,  as  it  will  be  affected  by  this 
bill.  My  lords,  I  know  no  class  of  persons  who  encounter 
more  hardships  and  make  sacrifice.;  more  cheerfully  thaw 
the  working  clergy.  I  believe  that  in  many  cases  a  re- 
duction in  their  "incomes  will  be  a  reduction  not  merely 
in  their  luxuries,  but  in  many  cases  in  the  essentia)  ne- 
cessaries of  life  (hear,  hear,  hear).  But  it  is  a  striking 
circumstance  that  the  clergy  have  not  raised  their  voice* 
anywhere  in  support  of  the  Corn  Laws.  This  has  not  been 
from  want  of  invitation,  for  they  have  been  invited  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  battle,  and  "they  would  be  covered  by  the 
capacious  shields  of  their  defenders.  But  they  would  not 
respond  to  the  invitation  ;  not  because  they  fear  to  oppose 
the  Government,  for  the  table  of  this  house  has  been  covered 
with  petitions  against  a  bill  supposed  to  be  advocated  by  the 
most  leading  mind  of  the  Government ;  because  when  they 
did  indeed  believe  that  a  great  national  principle  was  at 
stake  they  were  the  first  and  most  numerous  in  coming  for- 
ward with  their  addresses  to  your  lordships ;  but  in  this 
other  case,  because  they  suspected  that  they  themselves  must 
be  injured — for  I  admit  so  much, — because  they  considered 
that  they  had  no  grounds  of  justice  upon  which  to  withstand 
this  measure,  they  have  been  altogether  silent  (hear,  hear). 
I  say  grounds  of  justice,  because  I  very  much  desire  that 
your  lordships  should  distinctly  see  that  injustice  to  them — 
injustice  to  the  parochial  clergy  was  committed  by  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act,  and  not  by  the  alteration  in  the  Corn 
Laws.  Before  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  it  was  nrged 
that  the  clergy  had  a  great  interest  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
country;  but  it  was  judged  needful.  I  will  not  say  whether 
it  was  wise  or  not,  that  they  should  lose  that  interest ;  and 
take  in  future  an  annual  sum  out  of  the  income  of  the  con- 
cern, instead  oi  being,  as  they  had  been,  sleeping  partners 
in  it;  aud  why  were  they  asked  to  do  that  ?  Because  it  was 
said  that  agriculture  would  be  greatly  improved  if  other  per- 
sons who  would  come  forward  and  advance  the  money  were 
to  have  the  whole  interest  of  that  money,  instead  of  the 
clergy  taking  any  part  of  it.  What,  then,  is  this  Corn  Law 
repeal,  my  lords,  but  the  simple  carrying  out  of  that  same 
object? — making  it  worth  while  for  capitalists,  if  necessary, 
to  lay  out  money  in  improving  agriculture,  in  order  that  we 
may  compete  with  the  foreign  grower  ;  and  therefore  the  in- 
jury done  to  the  English  clergy,  when  you  take  from  him  an 
increasing  share  in  an  increasing  concern,  and  not  allow- 
ing him  auy  share  in  the  increasing  profits  of  that  con- 
cern, is  but  in  accordance  with  your  former  Act ;  and 
therefore  the  clergy,  feeling  that  they  have  no  ground  of 
justice  on  which  to  resist  this  measure,  have  held  a  noble, 
dignified,  self  denying  silence,  have  refused  to  join  in  the 
clamour  which  they  might  most  injuriously  have  swelled 
(hear,  hear),  and  have  set  to  all  classes  in  the  community  an 
example  such  us  it  is  rarely  the  habit  or  in  the  power  of  any 
one  class  to  set,  by  showing  that  they  knew  there  were  in- 
terests beyond  the  interests  of  money,  and  a  reward  for 
themselves  greater  than  the  reward  of  their  annual  in- 
come (hear,  bear).  And  when  I  say  this,  I  admit  that  1 
think  it  probable  that,  to  a  certain  amount,  the  income  of 
the  English  clergy  will  be  injured  by  this  bill,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  that  can  be  met  except  in  one  way,  they  will  be 
made  partakers  in  that  compensation  which  this  bill  will 
produce  in  the  cheapness  of  articles  of  consumption.  This 
will  be  direct;  but  there  will  be  another  upon  which  I  will 
will  say  one  word  (hear,  hear).  But,  before  I  do  so,  I  think 
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there  is  one  class  which  will  also  be  injured  by  this  bill. 
I  chink  it  right  and  fair  in  argument  to  admit  that.    It  is  a 
class  who  may  possibly  have  some  representatives  In  this 
bouse — I  mean  the  nominal  owners  of  great  property  mort- 
gaged to  their  creditors  CM8'-'  bear) :  ant'  I  wi"  S!lv  of  them 
iii.n  ih.\v  appear  lo  ine  to  he  in  precisely  the  same  position 
as  the  English  clergy,  and  they  may  do  well  to  copy  in  this 
respect  their  example  (hear,  hear).   I  think  they  will  be 
injured  by  this  bill,  because,  as  I  said,  the  foreign  grower  is 
only  to  be  met  by  improved  agriculture  in  Kngland — by 
wringing  corn  in/o  the  markets  of  a  better  quality  and  iu 
greater  quantity,  with  the  advantage  which  greater  security 
of  price  will  give  to  increasing  such  agriculture — of  having 
better  markets,  and  freedom  from  the  liabilities  of  change, 
to  which  they  are  now  subject.    Now,  in  the  case  of  noble 
lords  who  have  capital,  where  money  will  be  laid  oitt,  the 
capital  will  come  from  the  possession  of  those  noble  lords. 
But  I  grant  you,  and  it  is  my  bounden  duty  in  argument  to 
do  so,  that  when  the  estates  of  a  noble  lord  are  mainly  and 
wholly  another's,  when  they  are  mortgaged  to  his  creditors, 
when  he  has  no  money  to  improve  his  land,  then  does  arise 
the  deep  and  solemn  question  which  the  noble  earl  put  with 
that  plainness  of  language  upon  which  I  could  hardly  have 
Ventured,  but  which  I  may  adopt,  when  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
sepulchral  demand — "and  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from  ''  (laughter)  ?  Now  it  does  appear  to  me  ail  undeniable 
fact,  that  with  regard  to  those  mortgaged  estates,  the  ell'ect 
of  your  legislation  must  he  that  many  of  those  lands  must 
chauge  hands  (hear,  hear),  because  we  know  that  the  te- 
nantry of  a  poor  proprietor  are  generally  poor  themselves  ; 
I  know,  horn  their  cottages,  that  the  labouring  workmen  of 
a  poor  proprietor  are  lamentably  poor.    It  happened  to  me, 
the  other  day,  to  inquire  into  the  moral  condition  of  a 
certain  parish,  and  I  was  told  by  the  clergyman  that  it 
was  in  the  worst  state  of  immorality  ;  and  when  I  asked 
how  it  came,  he  said  from  the  miserable  dwellings  of  the 
poor  making  everything  like  decency  of  life  absolutely  im- 
possible. I  followed  up  my  question  by  asking,  "why 
have  you  not  told  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  that  he 
must,  upon  the  higher  claims  of  duty  and  upon  the  lower 
grounds  of  expediency,  lay  out  some  of  his  money  in  build- 
ing better  cottages  ?"    The  answer  I  received  was,  "  I  have 
already  done  so,  the  case  has  been  looked  into,  but  he  says 
he  has  no  money  to  build  cottages  with."   And  this,  my 
lords,  is  the  case  with  many  who,  in  the  common  parlance  of 
society,  are  the  owners  of  vast  tracts  of  land,  and  who  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  their  territorial  greatness,  but  who  are 
only  nominally  lords  of  the  land,  for  others  really  possess 
them,  and  displace  all  the  influence  of  the  proprietor,  who 
alone  can  feel  the  responsibility  with  reference  to  the  poor  on 
their  estates.   He  alone  can  i'eel  that  responsibility ;  but  if 
he  does,  he  is  unable  to  acknowledge  it  in  any  degree,  be- 
cause instead  of  having  a  small  properly  really  his  own 
which  lie  could  improve,  he  has  nominally  a  great  property 
altogether  beyond  his  means,  and  so  he  is,  in  fact,  reduced  to 
the  condition  which  I  fear  some  of  your  lordships  are  too 
"familiar  with,  of  the  farmer  with  a  larger  farm  than  he  has 
the  capital  to  work,  and  which  is  altogether  neglected,  whilst 
the  same  man  with  a  small  farm  equal  to  his  capital,  would 
be  a  good  and  successful  farmer.   And  therefore,  my  lords, 
although  I  admit  fairly  that  there  must  be  much  evil  in  such 
a  change  of  property.  I  say  that,  looking  forward  to  that  as 
one  of  the  possible  contingencies  of  the  working  of  this  bill, 
yet  it  appears  to  me  to  be  no  reason  why  your  lordships 
should  not  adopt  it  ;  because,  in  fact,  it  will  be  only  one 
means  of  bringing  the  whole  of  property  into  a  healthier  and 
better  condition — a  condition  in  which  it  will  he  more  easy 
to  improve  the  land  and  more  natural  to  acknowledge  the 
responsibility  which  waits  upon  the  possessor  of  it.  This, 
my  lords,  seemed  to  me  to  he  a  most  important  view  of  this 
question,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  a  person  in  my  situation, 
even  at  the  risk  of  offending  some  of  your  lordships,  to  pre- 
sent to  your  notice.    My  lords,  it  is  because  I  think  that  the 
condition  of  the  poor  is  such  as  to  require  some  such  mea- 
sure as  this  that  I  am  an  advocate  in  its  behalf.   But,  ray 
lords,  I  said  there  was  another  reason  for  the  silence  of  the 
clergy.    I  believe  that  many  of  them,  many  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  this  state  of  society,  are  looking  forward  to 
this  measure  because,  from  the  effects  it  will  produce,  they 
will  minister  to  a  happier,  more  contented,  better  provided, 
elevated  peasantry  (hear,  hear).    I  know  that  they  who  live 
amongst  that  class,  who  do  not  see  them  only  upon  the  days 
of  forced  festivity,  drinking  out  of  empty  glasses  "  health  to 
their  landlord,  and  prosperity  to  agriculture  "  (hear,  hear, 
and  laughter),  they  who  see  them  amongst  their  homes  and 
trials,  who  visit  them  when  they  lie  on  the  bed  of  fever  and  of 
death — I  know  that  those  men,  for  I  myself  was  15  or  Hi 
years  one  of  them,  are  continually  griesed  in  their  hearts 
at  sights  of  wretchedness  which  they  cannot  alleviate,  and 
wants  to  which  they  can  only  administer  by  spiritual 
consolation.   I  believe,  my  lords,  that  the  other  side  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Lord  Bacon  is  made  good  iu  England.  I 
believe,  my  lords,  that  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  measure 
can  be  proved.    I  know  that  the  clergy  of  this  country 
believe  that  the  state  of  the  greatmassof  the  labouring  popu- 
lation and  the  peasantry  of  England  is  such  that  they  can 
not  desire  it  long  to  continue  as  it  is  (hear,  hear).  They 
see  other  mouths  to  provide  for,  and  no  work  likely  to  be 
found  to  furnish  them  with  food ;  they  see  these  things 
practically, — and  looking  round  for  a  remedy,  they  believe  it 
will  be  found  in  anything  that  increases  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country  (hear,  hear).   But,  some  noble  lords 
say,  that  this- measure  will  not  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
country ;  that  our  best  markets  for  our  manufactures,  our 
Lome  markets,  will  be  injured,  and  that  we  shall  suffer  more 
than  any  body  else  (hear,  hear).    The  noble  lord  cheers 
that,  and  1  will  join  in  it,  because  if  it  be  so  what  becomes 
of  the  argument  brought  forward  with  the  usual  eloquence 
and  power  of  the  noble  carl  who  at  the  beginning  of  this 
debate  told  us  to  calculate  on  the  step  we  were  talcing,  for  it 
is  irremediable  for  us  and  our  posterity.    Why?  Becausa 
you  give  way  to  some  strong  necessity  and  admit  to  a  share 
of  power  persons  heretofore  excluded,  there  is  no  retracing 
of  your  steps,  because  the  persons  to  whom  you  give  this 
power  will  be  strong  enough  to  keep  it.    But  the  noble  lord 
says  you  are  altogether  in  mistake  about  this  measure.  It 
will  be  ruin  to  the  manufacturers  and  agriculturists.  Then 
I  ask,  my  lords,  who  is  the  third  parly  to  maintain  this 
measure  (hear)  ?  Why  is  it  to  be  irremediable?  If  it  is  found 
that  the  home  markets  will  be  ruined  by  this  measure,  will 
any  one  of  those  who  claimed  tins  concession  stand  tip  iu 
the  House  of  Commons  and  ask  that  it  might  be  continued? 
If  the  manufacturers  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  if  agriculture 
is  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  they  will  forget  their  past  dis- 
sensions and  ask  that  this  measure  ahull  not  continue.  They 
will  have  found  the  evil  of  this  experiment,  and  the  utmost 
harm  *U]  he  that  you  will  have  to  retrace  your  steps  and 
re-enact  the  former  law  Chear,  hear).    Therefore,  this  argu- 


ment, my  lords,  is  clearly  most  destructive  to  the  other 
argument  from  which  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  draw 
their  conclusions.    The  two  cannot  be  held  together  by  any 
rational  man.     Therefore,  with  the  utmost  deference  to 
those  who  differ  from  me,  but  with  a  full  determination  not 
to  act  upon  the  judgment  of  others,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
poor  ability  to  judge  for  myself  upon  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, I  am  prepared,  for  one,  lo  risk  the  dangers,  and  as 
I  hope  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  experiment  you  are 
now  invited  to  make.  It  would  ill  become  mo,  my  lords,  and 
it  is  most  alien  to  my  feelings  to  suppose  that  your  lordships 
were  influenced  by  any  motive  of  fear  upon  this  measure. 
If  any  strong  motive  be  brought  to  bias  your  decision,  there 
is  but  one  motive  of  fear  which  your  lordships  have  any 
danger  of  falling  into — and  that  is  the  fear  of  being  thought 
afraid  (hear, hear,  hear).  I  believe  that  this  is  the  fear  your 
lordships  should,  more  than  any  other,  guard  against — that 
you  should  not,  for  fear  of  being  thought,  out  of  fear,  to 
have  changed  your  purpose,  refuse  to  show  that  the  time  is 
come  when  that  which  might  once  be  useful  has  become 
noxious ;  for  let  me  remind  your  lordships  of  one  ot  the 
arguments  mentioned  in  this  debate  from  an  agricultural 
quarter,  but  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  me  not  to  savour 
of  any  great  agricultural  faith.    The  argument  was  this  : — 
"  Protection  is  the  course  you  pursue  with  regard  to  every- 
thing else.   You  nurse  carefully  and  protect  the  tender  fruits 
of  the  earth  ;  and  you  ought  to  do  the  same  with  this  tender 
plant,  the  agriculture  of  England."    1  do  not  think  that  our 
agriculture  is  so  tender  an  exotic;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
free  from  the  shackles  of  protection,  it  will  assert  its  own 
indigenous  strength  and  power  (hear).    But  my  lords,  I  am 
a  protector  of  native  industry  (ironical  cheers  from  the  cross- 
benches) ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  cheer  of  the  noble  duke,  of 
which  I  am  as  little  afraid  as  of  his  arguments  (a  laugh),  I 
again  assert  the  same  thing  (hear),  and  1  say  that  we,  on 
this  side  of  the  question,  are  the  true  protectors  of  native  in- 
dustry; for  what  is  that  true  protection?    Simply  to  bring 
it  into  the  field,  and  enable  it  to  "maintain  a  wholesome  com- 
petition with  the  foreigner.  Such  was  the  course  with  respect 
to  the  great  manufactures  of  tins  country.  Iu  the  commence- 
ment of  those  manufactures  they  were  sheltered  with  protec- 
tion, even  as  you  would  place  a  glass  upon  a  tender  seedling 
(hear,  hear);  but  as  soon  as  they  had  asserted  their  native 
strength,  and  had  based  themselves  upon  the  habits  and 
minds  of  the  people,  that  protection  was  found  to  be  an  im- 
pediment to  their  growth,  and  was  withdrawn.    When  Mr. 
Burke  said  he  would  raise  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
England  until  they  supplied  the  markets  of  the  world,  by 
raising  foreign  competition,  he  was  met  by  clamour,  to  which 
even  in  this  house  we  have  not  been  altogether  strangers 
this  evening  (laughter).    He  was  told  he  was  going  to  ex- 
terminate our  manufactures.    But  the  truth  of  his  prophecy 
was  proved,  because  it  was  based  upon  the  eternal  truths 
that  govern  all  human  conduct  and  human  things  (loud 
cries  of  "  hear,  hear").   You  must  provide  for  human  ne- 
cessities by  human  exertions — by  human  skill.    You  must 
teach  men  that  they  must  depend  upon  their  own  right  arm, 
their  own  moral  habits,  their  own  genius,  and  the  ever 
favouring  providence  of  God.    You  must  teach  them  to 
compete  with  the  world,  and  not,  by  your  system  of  protec- 
tion, to  destroy  that  object.    Make  it  worth  while  for  that 
native  industry  to  meet  that  of  the  world,  and  you  will  be 
the  true  protectors  of  that  native  industry  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
You  will  make  it  as  sure  as  it  ever  can  be  now,  for  who  can 
depend  upon  any  legislation,  when  any  rash  Minister  (as 
we  are  told),  at  the  sacrifice  of  place — of  everything 
which  a  party  man  esteems  of  the  highest  value,  but  ful- 
filling that  which  his  conscience  tells  him  he  ought  to  fulfil, 
in  order  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  great  nation, 
which  Providence  has  placed  under  his  government,  may 
abandon  it  at  any  moment?  In  spite,  then,  of  those  derisive 
cheers,  I  venture  to  say  that  I  and  the  noble  lords  who  think 
with  me  are,  and  at  one  day  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  the 
true  protectors  of  the  native  industry  of  the  English  people; 
and,  believing  this,  I  would  moat  earnestly  beseech  you  not 
to  be  led  away  by  that  taking  declamation  which  has 
tickled  our  ears  (a  laugh).    I  hope  your  lordships  will  not 
be  misled  by  the  splendid  declamation  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured.   What  is  declamation  ?    Is  it  not  painting 
in  the  most  glowing  colours  certain  propositions,  which, 
when  they  come  to  be  tried  and  examined,  prove  to  be 
rottenness  and  delusion  (cries  of  "  hear,  hear");  telling 
you  that  you  are  about  to  do  that  which  the  most  parricidal 
Englishman  could  not  have  admitted  into  his  brain,  and  then 
proving  them  by  saying  that  wheat  was  sold  in  the  Liver- 
pool market  at  15s.  per  quarter,  and  then,  when  the  fact 
comes  to  be  examined,  it  crumbles  away,  and  you  find  that 
15s.  was  25s.  on  the  spot  in  a  distant  port,  to  which  was  to 
be  added  the  expense  of  freight,  the  outlay  of  capital,  and 
that  the  wheat  was  also  of  inferior  quality  (hear,  hear,  and 
a  laugh).  I  entreat  your  lordships  not  to  be  led  away  by  any 
such  declamation,  delightful  to  hear,  but  not  matter  upon 
which  Englishmen  and  English  statesmen  should  draw  their 
conclusions.   I  do  believe,  my  lords,  that  there  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  a  deep  seated  conviction, 
a  firm  persuasion,  that  your  lordships  will  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  gravely,  soberly,  and  wisely  consult,  not  for  your 
own  interests,  but  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  nation, 
Here,  my  lords,  is  your  strength,  and  I  do  beseech  you  not 
to  shake  its  foundations.   Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
been  said  to  be  mainly  culpable  in  that  it  did  not  send  back 
to  the  electoral  classes  this  question  for  decision  before  call 
ing  upon  Parliament  to  settle  it.   My  lords,  such  a  course  I 
believe  would  have  been  alike  unworthy  of  English  states- 
men acting  on  an  enlightened  view  of  their  duties,  aud  con- 
trary to  the  essence  of  the  constitution.   I  believe  the  very 
principle  of  representation  as  settled  by  the  constitution  of 
this  country,  to  be  that  the  electoral  body,  when  they  elect, 
should  leave  to  the  judgment  aud  discretion  of  their  repre 
sentatives  for  a  limited  time  the  decision  of  those  questions 
which  may  arise  and  call  for  decision  during  that  period,  and 
I  think,  therefore,  with  respect  to  any  separate  question,  of 
such  a  nature  as  that  it  can  easiiy  be  made  matter  of  divers 
representations  addressed  to  and  acting  mainly  on  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  have  to  decide  in  elections,  that  such  a 
question  is  one  which  would  be  reserved  by  the  theory  of  the 
constitution,  not  for  the  decision  of  the  electoral  body,  but 
would  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  elected.    It  had  been 
stated  to  their  lordships  that  fliis  question  was  mixed 
up  with  a  multitude  of  questions  of  political  economy 
but  if  so,  how  alien  was  such  a  question  from  the 
habits  that  could  alone  lead  to  a  proper  decisiou  of  it  on  the 
part  of  the  people  ?    How  surely,  at  an  election,  would  it  be 
carried  by  appealing  to  the  feelings  and  passions,  and  not  by 
the  sober  exercise  of  cool,  calm  judgment;  how  certainly 
would  it  be  decided  by  appeals  from  one  side  and  the  other 
Jo  those  particular  prejudices,  feelings,  and  passions,  by 
which,  of  all  others,  it  was  most  undesirable,  for  the  welfare 


of  the  nation,  that  such  a  question  should  be  settled? 
Therefore,  my  lords,  I  think  it  would  have  been  unworthy 
of  a  great  statesman  to  have  taken  this  course,  and  have 
flinched  from  calling  upon  Parliament  for  a  decision  upon 
this  question — flinched,  first  from  a  regard  for  himself,  and 
then  from  a  regard  for  your  lordships.    1  think  it  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  a  great  statesman,  after  having  satis- 
fied himself  by  cogent  arguments  and  reasons,  to  have  said, 
"  I  dare  notrest  on  them  ;  I  must  risk  a  dangerous  convul 
sion,  which  will  reach  to  every  county  aud  borough  in  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  set  the  question  at  rest."    What  would 
that  have  been — what  else  could  it  tiecessarily  have  bceu — 
but  to  set  class  against  class  iu  a  struggle  of  a  doubtful 
issue;  what  but  to  tell  the  manufacturer,  "Now  is  the  mo- 
ment for  you  to  try  all  your  strength;"  aud  to  tell  the  agri- 
culturist, "Now is  the  time  come  for  you  to  raise  your  loud 
shout  for  protection  to  agriculture  ?"     My  lords,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  effect  would  have  been  to  cause  this 
question  to  be  decided  as  a  great  party  question  instead  ef 
deciding  it  by  the  dictates  of  the  wisdom  of  the  best  in- 
formed minds,  if  the  Government  had  gone  to  the  country 
instead  of  coming  to  Parliament  for  the  settlement  of  it. 
Sit  on  this  question  then,  my  lords,  I  beseech  you,  divested 
of  party  feeling ;  sit  on  it  judicially,  not  as  the  representa- 
tive* of  one  interest  or  another,  not  as  owners  of  rents 
(hear,  hear),  not  as  owners  of  land,  not  as  owners  of  unnp- 
propriate  tithes  who  are  about  to  suffer  by  the  change  ;  but 
as  the  natural  heads  of  the  great  English  people,  iu  whose 
welfare  your  whole  welfare  is  necessarily  bound  up — in 
whose  success  you  must  succeed,  and  in  whose  prosperity 
you  must  prosper  (hear,  hear,  hear).    Remember,  I  beseech 
you,  that  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country  look  to  you, 
in  the  patient  endurance  of  long-continued  suffering — suffer- 
ing which,  I  am  sure,  no  other  class  of  men  but  the  English 
peasantry  could  be  found  to  endure  with  patience — but  with 
the  anxious  hope  that  you  are  about  to  do  something  to  as- 
suage that  hard  and  consuming  suffering.    Do  not  disap- 
point the  expectations  that  they  have  built  upon  your  known 
justice.   Do  not,  above  all,  mistake  the  greatness  of  that 
suffering  for  apathy  to  that  which  is  passing  around  them. 
Do  uot  read  the  signs  of  the  times  so.   Never  was  there  in 
this  country,  a  time  in  which  there  was  less  outbreaking  dis- 
satisfaction, but  that  is  not  because  the  labouring  classes  arc 
tpathetic  with  respect  to  their  condition,  but  the  reason  is, 
because  they  believe  that  those  who  have  the  power  have  also 
the  inclination  to  do  something  for  the  improvement  of  their 
situation.   Beware,  my  lords,  of  disappointing  those  ex- 
pectations.   Show  the  people  of  this  country  that  your  de- 
cision of  this  question  is  based  ou  the  broad  and  grand 
principle  of  justice  to  all,  not  on  the  narrow  one  of  advantage 
to  a  few.   In  coming  to  this  decision  ou  those  broad  grounds, 
you  will  set  on  the  firmest  aud  broadest  foundations  the  au- 
thority of  this  assembly.  In  this  assembly,  I  believe,  is  laid 
the  main  ground  of  British  liberty.  Show  that  you  are  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifice — if  sacrifice  there  be — of  that  which  has 
been  only  given  to  classes  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  around. 
Your  power  is  indeed  great:  but  there  are  some  things  which 
it  cannot  effect.    It  cannot  stand,  my  lords,  against  the 
rising  tide  of  a  great  nation's  conviction.   Do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  even  you  can  set  your  curule  chairs  ou  the 
edge  of  the  rising  waters,  and  think  that  you  can  bid  them, 
on  a  principle  of  hereditary  prescription,  recede  and  fall 
back  Irom  your  feet.    Do  not,  my  lords,  set  this  house  in  a 
position  in  which  it  shall  seem  to  represent  the  hereditary 
wealth,  and  not  the  hereditary  justice,  wisdom,  and  virtue  of 
this  mighty  people  (cheers). 

Lord  Ashburton,  with  reference  to  the  allusion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  to  mortgaged  estates,  reminded  the  house 
of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the '  French  revolution,  who  said, 
"  I  have  great  respect  for  the  rights  of  property,  hut  we  must 
change  the  proprietors."  A  one-sided  Free  Trade  would  not 
change  the  policy  of  other  nations,  and  could  only  ruin  our- 
selves. It  was  evident,  also,  from  the  recent  despatch  of 
Lord  Cathcart,  that  he  entertained  great  apprehensions  as  to 
the  result  of  the  measure  ou  the  social  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  Canada. 

Lord  Monteagle  adduced  from  the  population  returns  evi- 
dence that  the  non-agricultural  portions  of  the  community 
were  rapidly  accumulating,  as  compared  with  the  agricul- 
tural ;  and  this  result,  on  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
was  the  condition  of  every  prosperous  country  in  which  laud 
was  increasing  in  value  and  productiveness.  But  protective 
legislation  retarded  the  natural  development  of  this  prospe- 
rity, as  he  showed  by  tracing  the  effects  of  the  successive 
Corn  Acts  which  have  been  passed  since  1815,  and  which  he 
contended  have  worked  injuriously  to  all  interests,  agricul- 
tural as  well  as  commercial. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  by  speeches 
from  Lord  Stanley,  who  predicted  ruin;  from  Earl  Grey, 
who  ably  grappled  with  Lord  Stanley's  allegations  aud  ar- 
guments ;  from  Lord  Brougham,  who  performed  a  similar 
operation ;  and  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  attacked 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  At  the  close  of  all,  Earl  Stanhope's 
motion  was  either  withdrawn  or  negatived,  without  a  vote  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  house  should  go  into  committee 
on  the  following  Monday. 

On  Monday  night,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  before  their 
lordships  went  to  the  order  of  the  day, 

Lord  Stanley  presented  a  petition,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  Lloyd's,  the  chairmen  of  the  London  aud  East  India 
Dock  Companies,  six  Bank  directors,  a  large  number  of 
bankers,  merchants,  shipowners,  and  traders  of  the  city  of 
London,  including  all  engaged  in  the  Canada  aud  Australian 
trades,  expressing  doubt  whether  the  petition  which  had 
been  presented  by  Lord  Dalhousie  represented  the  general 
opinion  of  those  classes  in  the  city,  and  declaring  that  they 
did  not  believe  the  bill  before  the  house  was  necessary  or 
called  for;  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  an  experiment 
affecting  vital  branches  of  our  national  interests,  and  in- 
volving the  most  serious  consequences,  which  called  for  the 
anxious  consideration  of  their  lordships. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  observed,  that  the  petition  he  had 
presented  did  not  profess  to  express  more  than  the  opinions 
of  the  petitioners,  "certain"  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders 
of  the  city  of  London,  including,  however,  24  or  2(1  Bank 
directors,  14  other  banking  firms,  and  267  other  signatures. 

Earl  Grey  took  notice  of  an  erasure  in  the  petition  of  a 
passage  which  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  passing  the  bill  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
which  erasure  implied  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  ought  to  pass 
without  any  delay. 
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The  debate  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  com- 
mittee was  resumed  by 

Lord  COLV1LLE,  who  very  shortly  declared  his  hostility 
to  the  bill. 

The  BISHOP  of  ST.  DAVID'S,  with  reference  to  n  re- 
mark of  Lord  Stanley  upon  a  former  Sight,  said,  that  of  his 
public  income  little  more  than  one-third  was  derived  from  a 
fixed  payment,  and  as  to  the  rest,  it  was  subject  to  the  re- 
ductions consequent  upon  any  depreciation  of  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
iucomes  of  any  other  of  the  clergy. 

Lord  STANLEY  justified  the  allusion  he  had  made  by 
an  observation  which  had  fallen  from  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Davids,  that  there  might  he  an  impression  out  of  doors  that 
their  lordships  were  influenced  iu  their  votes  by  motives  of 
personal  interest,  and  he  insisted  that  there  was  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  the  episcopal  bench  and  the  parochial 
clergv  in  relation  to  the  measure. 

The  BISHOP  of  SALISBURY  vindicated  himself  and 
his  brotiier  prelates  from  auy  suspicion  that  motives  of 
personal  interest  could  sway  their  opinions. 

The  Earl  of  Molmesbury.  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  addressed 
their  lordships  with  some  warmth  upon  this  personal 
matter. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  on  the  bill,  when 

The  Duke  of  BUCKINGHAM,  with  a  view  of  saving  a 
shadow  of  protection  to  the  agricultural  interest,  moved  the 
omission  from  the  first  clause  of  the  date  "1st  February, 
1849."  when  the  Is.  duty  is  to  come  into  operation,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  continue  a  portion  of  the  sliding  scale, 
so  that,  after  1819,  the  duty  on  wheat  at  48s.  would  be  10s. 
per  quarter,  and  at  ->Js.  and  upwards  4s.  He  was  aware 
that  many  of  their  lordships  were  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty, 
instead  of  the  remains  of  a  sliding  scale;  but  he  still  claimed 
their  votes  for  the  protection  he  proposed. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  opposed  the  amendment.  An 
objection  had  been  made  to  the  interval  of  three  yeais;  but 
this  did  not  destroy  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  it  had  been 
considered  that  it  might  have  the  effect  of  mitigating  the 
evils  which  might  arise  from  the  greatness  of  the  change. 
The  amendment  of  the  noble  duke  was  at  variance  with  the 
principle  of  the  bill ;  it  professed  to  give  a  protection,  and  a 
protection  which,  so  far  from  being  an  efficient  one,  was  not 
worth  the  acceptance  of  the  agricultural  interest,  if  they 
could  hope  to  maintain  it. 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  supported  the  amendment. 
His  lordship  went  over  several  of  the  topics  which  had  been 
urged  by  other  peers  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  He  defended 
the  Irish  landlords  from  the  charges  which  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  fastened  upon  them.  The  landlords  of  Ireland 
felt  that  they  held  the  land  in  trust  for  the  benefit,  not  of 
themselves  merely,  but  of  the  nation.  This  measure  would 
fall  with  severity  upon  them,  and  not  on  them  only,  but  upon 
the  class  of  occupiers.  He  should  cordially  support  the 
amendment,  not  in  order  to  defeat  the  bill,  but  because,  if 
carried,  it  would  show  that  their  lordships  recognised  the 
principle  of  a  minimum  of  protection. 

Karl  STANHOPE  likewise  supported  the  amendment. 
In  reply  to  the  objection  of  Lord  Ripon,  he  contended  that 
the  principle  of  the  bill  was  contained  inits  preamble,  which 
was  not  opposed  to  the  amendment,  for  it  merely  declared 
the  expedience  of  altering  the  laws  relating  to  the  importa- 
tion of  corn.  After  repeating,  with  increased  severity,  his 
animadversions  upon  the'- great  dictator  of  the  Cabinet," 
and  upon  those  who  had  basely  and  pusillanimous]?  sup- 
ported him  at  the  expense  of  a  violation  of  duty  and  breach 
of  the  frost  reposed  iu  them  by  their  constituents,  his  lord- 
ship admitted  that,  as  a  measure  of  protection,  the  amend- 
ment was  inefficient,  still  it  recognised  the  principle  that 
protection  was  necessary  to  British  industry,  and  upon  the 
same  grouud  he  had  supported  the  sliding  scale,  though  he 
did  not  think  it  a  full  and  sufficient  protection  to  agriculture ; 
and  in  voting  for  the  amendment  he  did  not  pledge  himself 
to  adhere  to  this  or  any  other  sliding  scale. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  was  also  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment. He  admitted  that  it  was  no  efficient  protection,  but 
still  those  who  supported  it  might  justify  their  votes  upon 
the  ground  that  it  retained  ths  name  of  protection.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  ground  upon  which  he  gave  his  vote, 
but,  first,  because  he  thought  it  was  wrong  to  abandon,  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  our  re- 
venue; secondly,  because  he  believed  that,  instead  of  being 
an  advantage  to  the  farmer,  the  delay  of  three  years  would 
be  seriously  injurious  to  him  ;  and,  thirdly,  he  thought  their 
lordships  had  no  right  to  legislate  this  year  for  another  Par- 
liament, adopting  a  principle  which  they  dared  not  carry  into 
effect.  If  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  was  to  be  adopted,  it 
should  be  adopted  at  once  ;  whereas  this  bill  would  derange 
our  foreign  commerce  as  well  as  our  agriculture,  exhibiting 
the  monstrous  absurdity  of  a  sliding  scale  without  the  bene- 
fit of  the  sliding  scale,  and  which  was  intended  neither  for 
revenue  nor  protection.  His  lordship  denied  the  assertions 
made  respecting  the  effect  of  this  bill  upon  commuted  tithe. 
The  tithes  had  been  commuted  upon  the  result  of  years  of 
high  farming  upon  protection,  which  had  brought  poor  lands 
under  tillage,  which  were  now  saddled  with  arable  tithe, 
though  they  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  this  bill. 
He  likewise  attempted  to  show  that  the  operation  of  the 
measure  would  be  to  put  into  the  pocket  of  foreigners  the 
amount  of  revenue  which  was  sacrificed  by  this  bill. 

The  Marquis  of  BUTE  opposed  the"  amendment.  He 
thought  the  noble  duke  who  moved  it,  in  his  owu  mind,  con- 
sidered that  it  was  no  real  protection  ;  and  if  it  was  not,  the 
landed  interest  were  much  better  without  it.  This  was  not 
Ids  own  opinion  merely,  but  the  opinions  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  farmers  cf  this  country.  Then,  would  it  not 
place  a  large  portion  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  in- 
vidious position  of  desiring  a  tax  upon  foreign  com  which 
would  be  of  no  use  to  themselves  or  to  any  one  else  ?  The 
noble  martinis  considered  that  the  supposed  alarms  of  the 
fanners  had  been  much  exaggerated ;  he  did  not  think  they 
viewed  the  measure  with  apprehension. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE,  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment, said,  when  this  bill  passed  their  lordships  would  hear 
no  more  of  Free  Trade  except  from  farmers,  who  would  be 
the  parties  anxious  to  buy  their  articles  of  consumption  as 
cheaply  as  they  could.  The  object  of  the  amendment  was 
to  have  a  fraction  of  protection  left,  in  order  that  they  might 
come  to  the  house  hereafter,  if  necessary,  for  more  protec- 
tion; for  without  protection  he  was  convinced  the  poorer 
soils  of  this  country  could  not  be  cultivated.  Their  lordships 
were  less  likely  to  suffer  from  this  measure  tliHt)  another 
class,  a  numerous  class  in  this  country,  and  particularly  in 
Ireland — namely,  those  who  cultivated  or  owned  small  por- 
tions of  land.  In  Ireland  there  were  1.07,0'M)  farmers  who 
cultivated  less  than  15  acres  of  land  each.  These  were  the 
cla&ses  who  would  suffer  from  this  bill,  eo  unjustly  said  to 


be  a  landlords'  question.  The  noble  earl  then  showed,  from 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditure  mid  produce  of  a 
heavy  clay  farm,  assuming,  as  he  did,  that  the  price  of  wheat 
under  this  bill  be  fCs.  a  quarter,  that  if  no  rent  flt  all  was 
taken,  the  tenant  would  be  a  loser.  Their  lordships  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  political  consequences  of  this  measure. 
How  was  the  Government  to  be  maintained  if,  with  a  manu- 
facturing class  imbued  with  radical  sentiments,  the  counly 
constituencies  were  offended  and  disgusted  7  If  that  pro- 
tection was  withdrawn  from  the  landed  interest  which  had 
enabled  it  to  discharge  the  peculiar  burdens  cast  upon  it,  it 
was  only  an  act  of  justice  to  make  the  monied  interest  take 
an  equal  share  in  the  burdens  of  the  State. 

Lord  KINNAIRD  agreed  with  his  noble  friend  who  had 
just  addressed  the  house,  ill  deprecating  the  clause  which 
held  this  question  in  suspense  for  three  years  longer.  lie 
should  certainly  have  preferred  a  total  and  immediate  repeal 
(hear,  hear).  His  noble  friend  stated  that,  if  this  measure 
were  curried,  all  the  farmers  of  tfle  country  would  become 
Free  Traders.  He  (Lord  Kinnaird )  should  not  be  surprised 
at  that,  for,  as  a  member  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  he 
might  say  that  the  principle  of  universal  Free  Trade  was  a 
principle  on  which  they  had  always  relied  (hear).  One  of 
the  dangers  the  noble  lord  opposite  had  set  forward  with 
much  force  was  the  irruption  of  foreign  grain  to  be  expected 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  This  whs  an  assertion 
which  apparently  deserved  some  attention,  but  iu  effect  it 
would  be  found  of  no  importance.  There  was  a  large  quan- 
tity at  present  in  bond  which  could  not  be  sold  at  a  profit  to 
the  merchant  for  less  than  COa.  He  contended  that  the  im- 
proved method  of  cultivation  which  would  be  introduced 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  less  price  to  be  ob- 
tained for  the  grain.  He  would  instance  the  successful 
competition  of  the  Scotch  agriculturists  with  those  of  Eng- 
land as  an  example  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a 
better  education  of  the  agriculturist,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  better  system  of  farming.  A  friend  of  his  had  stated 
that  two  Scotch  agricultural  labourers  were  fully  equal  to 
three  labourers  of  Hampshire  or  Dorsetshire  ;  and  their 
work,  besides  being  equal  in  quantity,  would  be  much 
better  done.  An  experiment  had  been  tried  in  Ireland  on 
two  fields,  side  by  side  ;  one  was  cultivated  on  the  old 
system,  and  the  net  profit  for  three  years  was  67.  l°.s.  b'd. 
The  other  was  cultivated  on  an  improved  system  and 
thoroughly  manured,  and  the  profit  for  the  same  period  was 
7s.  6a.  (hear,  hear).  Much  had  been  said  about  the 
ruinous  effect  which  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would 
have  upon  the  value  of  landed  property.  He  (Lord 
Kinnaird)  had  hud  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Simpson,  the  eminent  auctioneer,  a  few  days  back; 
aud  what  did  their  lordships  think  was  the  effect  already 
produced?  Mr.  Simpson  said,  that  in  all  his  long 
experience  he  had  never  known  estates  more  in 
demand,  or  more  easily  either  let  or  sold.  Rents  were  rising, 
aud  prices  were  firm  and  to  be  obtained  with  facility.  Few 
better  or  more  competent  authorities  than  that  gentleman 
could  be  found,  and  such  was  his  statement ;  aud  he  had 
added  that  the  sliding  as  well  as  other  scales  had  fallen  from 
his  eyes  (laughter).  But  there  was  another  high  and  com- 
petent authority,  whose  opinion  was  of  great  weight,  upon 
the  question — he  meant  the  tenantry  themselves.  On  an 
estate  which  he  (Lord  Kinnaird)  would  mention  as  an  in- 
stance merely  of  what  was  taking  place,  a  number  of  farms 
having  lately  fallen  out  of  lease,  the  tenants,  in  retaking 
them,  demanded  the  insertion  of  a  clause  giving  them  the 
option,  in  case  the  Corn  Laws  should  be  repealed,  of  giving 
up  their  holdings.  The  agent  consented  upon  condition 
that  a  similar  optiou  were  given  to  the  landlord  of  rescinding 
the  lease,  iu  case  the  property  should,  alter  the  repeal  of 
those  laws,  become  more  valuable.  The  terms  were  agreed 
upon,  but  before  the  completion  of  the  deed  the  tenants 
came  voluntarily  forward,  and  declined  to  have  the  option 
in  either  case  inserted,  preferring  to  take  their  chance  iu  the 
Ordinary  manner  as  theretofore.  He  could  cite  several  similar 
instances  to  their  lordships ;  but  he  did  not  wish  at  that  late 
hour  to  trespass  further  upon  their  time.  But  before  he  sat 
down  lie  wished  to  add  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  what 
had  been  said  of  the  League,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Many  allusions  had  been  made  to  that  bod)',  and  it  had  been 
asserted  that  no  such  excitement  existed  in  the  towns  upon 
the  question  before  them  as  had  been  represented  by  the 
League  to  exist.  Their  lordships  would,  he  hoped,  give 
them  (the  League)  credit  for  having  remained  perfectly 
quiescent  during  the  progress  of  the  debate  in  both  houses. 
To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  had  they  been  quiet  as  to  have 
given  some  sort  of  right  to  the  noble  lord  opposite  to  say  that 
no  excitement  could  be  got  up  by  them  in  the  towns  upon 
the  subject;  but  he  could  assure  the  noble  lord  that  the 
League  had  resisted  all  the  applications  which  had  been  made 
to  them  from  all  parts  oPthe  country  to  make  a  movement 
during  the  discussion,  from  a  motive  of  respect  to  their  lord- 
ships, to  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  aud  to  the 
Government  which  had  taken  the  matter  iu  hand,  lest  it 
might  be  said  of  them,  in  case  ihey  made  a  great  demonstra- 
tion, that  their  intention  was  to  intimidate  their  lordships 
( laughter  and  cheers).  He  was  well  aware  that  the  League 
had  been  already  frequently  charged  with  an  attempt  to  inti- 
midate, and  he  was  equally  aware  that  many  protectionists 
had  asserted  that  their  lordships  could  not  be  intimidated  ; 
but.  although  that  had  been  said,  yet  he  could  assure  them 
that  the  motives  of  the  League  were  such  as  he  had  stated. 
They  would  not  give  a  colour  to  such  au  assertion.  They 
left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  to  the 
wisdom  and  discernment  of  their  lordships  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  that  had  been  the  reason  for  the 
great  quiescence  of  that  body  (hear,  hear).  But  if  their 
lordships  imagined  that  there  was  any  apathy  abroad  upon 
the  subject  they  greatly  mistook  the  feelings  of  the  country. 
The  opinions  of  the  manufacturing  districts  were  deep  and 
unanimous.  He  could  speak  for  Scotland  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  he  should  say  that  if  they  were  disappointed 
in  their  expectation  that  the  Corn  Bill  would  pass — if  any- 
thing should  occur  to  mar  those  hopes  which  were  regarded 
at  present  as  almost  certain — they  would  soon  be  heard, 
and  in  on  unmistakeable  voice. 

Upon  his  lordship  resuming  his  scat,  two  or  three  noble 
lords  essayed  to  be  heard,  but  the  calls  of  "  question  "  and 
for  a  division  were  so  general  that  they  desisted,  aud  the 
house  divided.    The  numbers  were  : 

For  the  amendment    I0:t 

A  gainst  it   130 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  original  motion  88 

The  house  resumed,  and  immediately  alter  adjourned  at  a 
quarter  past  1 1  o'clock. 

On  Tuesday,  farther  procedure  was  resumed,  on  the  order 
of  the  day  for  going  into  committee. 
Earl  Stanhope  asked  if  the  Governraect  could  inform  him 


whether,  under  the  Corn  Law  Repeal  Bill,  the  prtw  of 
corn  would  be  raised,  lowered,  or  remain  stationary. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  replied,  that  under  ei/tb  of  the  formef 
Corn  Laws  there  had  been  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  price; 
of  corn,  and  though  not  anticipating  any  \f*y  material 
change,  he  declined  to  prophesy. 

Fiirl  Stanhope  said  it  was  evident  that  the  Government 
had  brought  in  their  measure  in  total  ignorance  of  wfcntiu 
effect  would  be. 

The  Earl  of  tVinchelsea  then  convulsed  the  house  with' 
laughter  by  likening  the  conduct  of  ministers  to  that  of  a 
medical  man,  who,  after  20  years'  discreet  management  of 
his  patient,  suddenly  proposed,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
quack,  to  fry  a  wholly  different  course,  though  utterly  unabW 
to  say  whatVoufd  be  the  effect  of  the  experiment  he  pro- 
posed. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  pointed  out  that  ill  a  recent  de- 
spatch to  Canada,  Mr.  Secretary  Gladstone  stated  it  to  W 
the  opinion  of  competent  persons  that  prices  would  reman* 
about  the  level  of  the  average  of  the  years  KM9-4&.  If  no 
great  change  were  to  take  place,  why  all  this  agitation? 

Earl  Stanhope  thought  that  the  country  would  form 
its  own  opinions  of  the  suspicious  silence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  would  not  submit  to  the  imputation  of 
a  "  suspicious  silence." 

Earl  Stanhope  did  not  impute  personal  motives. 

Earl  Grey  remarked  that  the  object  of  Free  Trade  was  to 
obtain,  not  an  assumed  price  of  80s.,  as  in  MM  i  nor  of 
(iOs.,  as  in  1827  ;  nor  of  53s.,  as  in  1812;  all  of  whieh  as- 
sumptions were  never  realised  :  but  to  confer  on  the  country 
the  advantage  of  obtaining  com  at  the  natural  price,  what- 
ever that  might  be.  They  ought  no  more  to  be  called  on  to 
predict  the  price  of  corn  than  of  tea,  cotton,  Jor  any  other 
commodity. 

Some  further  conversation  was  kept  up,  turning  on  the 
point  of  order,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

The  house  having  gone  into  committee  on  the  Corn  Bill, 

The  Earl  of  W1CKLOW  moved  an  amsndment  in  the 
first  clause,  that  the  dutv  upon  wheat  not  the  produce  ofonr 
colonies,  after  February'l,  184$  be  5a.  instead  pf  Is. ;  uM  if 
their  lordships  agreed  to  this  proposition,  he  should  more 
that  there  be  a  proportionate  alteration  in  the  duty  upu."1  other 
grain.  The  noble  Earl  adverted  to  the  conflicting  opin^ns 
respecting  the  effect  of  this  bill  upon  prices — some  Ibiukii..? 
they  would  fall,  otheTS  that  they  would  rise,  whilst  others  be' 
lieved  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  chaDge,  but  a  less  fluc  - 
tuation of  prices.  To  secure  the  latter  object  was  said  to!»e' 
the  aim  of  the  bill,  and  if  it  did  get  rid  of  that  fluctuation,  so" 
injurious  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  to  the  consumer,  he  needed! 
no  argument  to  prove  that  a  os.  duty  would  Dot  have  the 
effect  of  raising  prices,  which  would  he  much  the  sanse  with 
the  duty  as  without  it ;  so  that,  whilst  the  consinaer  Jos* 
nothing,  the  revenue  of  the  country  would  be  a  considerable' 
gainer.  After  enlarging  upon  the  evils  which  woftld  flow 
from  the  measure  in  its  present  shape,  his  lordship  as5*d,  if 
it  was  wrong  to  tax  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  food  o1  the 
people,  why  were  other  necessaries  of  life  taxed  except  eiflM 
— sugar,  for  example,  which  was  as  much  a  necessary  as 
wheat?  He  knew  that  the  consequence  of  his  amendment,  if 
carried,  would  be  to  cause  the  loss  of  the  bill,  and  fte  wished 
it,  in  order  to  get  a  better  bill,  a  measure  likely  to  be  perr.?  -; 
nent,  for  it  was  impossible  to  settle  this  question,  and  the* 
agitation  connected  with  it,  by  this  bill,  which,  as  respected! 
Canada  was  the  most  impolitic  measure  ever  introduced. 

The  Marquis  of  CLANRICARDE  opposed  the  amend- 
ment. He  pointed  out  the  different  position  in  which  this- 
question  stood  now  and  when  he,  on  a  former  occasion,  sip 
ported  a  fixed  protective  duty,  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  all 
protection  would  have  then  created  a  panic,  and  he  had* 
never  been  au  uncompromising  enemy  of  all  protection. 
The  country  has  since  undergone  (jreat  change  of  circum- 
stances and  of  opinion.  As  to  whether  this  bill  would  de- 
press the  prices  of  corn,  he  believed  that  prices  would  be 
lowered  by  this  bill ;  but  not  in  a  way  to  injure  the  landed 
interest,  for  he  thought  our  farmers,  in  spite  of  their  burdens, 
which  had  some  compensations,  would  be  able  to  compete 
with  any  foreign  growers,  who  had  none  of  the  advantage;* 
of  good  roads  ami  other  appliances  of  the  British  fanner. 
Meanwhile,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would  be  increased, 
and  with  increased  prosperity  the  value  of  landed  property 
would  increase,  He  agreed  with  the  noble  earl  that  bread 
might  be  taxed  for  revenue, — a  0s.  duty  was  only  a  shadow 
of  protection, — and  he  thought  a  low  duty  upon  corn  for 
revenue  might  be  judicious  ;  not  from  any  abstract  love  of  a 
tax,  but  as  a  substitute  for  another  tax,  and  when  he  had  ad- 
vocated a  fixed  duty,  it  was  to  avoid  the  alternative  of  au 
income  tax,  under  which,  however,  the  nation  now  seemed 
to  be  patient.  He  had  no  love  for  this  bill,  though  he  had 
voted  for  its  second  reading.  He  agreed  with  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  that  it  was  a  hill  which  seemed  to  have  been 
framed,  as  far  as  the  retention  of  the  sliding  scale,  for  the 
purpose  of  embarrassment.  Still  less  did  he  admire  the 
pretences  under  which  this  great  measure  had  been  intro- 
duced; and  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  carried  was,  in  his 
opinion,  very  injurious  to  men  in  high  stations.  After  a 
severe  criticism  of  the  conduct  and  teguments  of  the  Premier, 
the  noble  Marquis  declared  he  entertained  every  one  of  the 
principles  he  had  professed,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  he  had  come  to  the  determination  to  vote  against  the. 
amendment. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON,  who  supported  the  amend- 
ment, considered  that  the  great  question  was,  whether  this 
measure  would  practically  improve,  or  practically  deteriorate, 
the  condition  of  the  poor  man.  He  thought  that  the  cheap- 
ening of  corn  would  throw  land  in  this  country  out  of  culti- 
vation, and  that  the  poor  man  would  lose  more  ou  the  one 
hand  than  he  gained  on  the  other,  and  as  far  as  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  was  concerned,  any  diminution  of  the  profits 
of  the  farmer  would  infallibly  act  upon  his  interests.  His 
lordship  predicted  from  this  measure  the  mcst  (destructive 
consequences  to  the  tenant  farmers  and  lesser  tenants,  who 
would  suffer  utter  shipwreck,  and  their  lordships  were  bound 
to  look  to  the  interests  of  little  men.  He  shortly  replied  to 
some  of  the  arguments  against  a  fixed  duty;  and  depreca- 
ting the  application  of  the  pure  principle  of  Free  Trade  to  a 
commodity  in  which  so  lurge  a  class  was  interested,  he 
urged  their  lordships  to  consent  to  this  fragment  of  protec- 
tion, which  would  put  this  great  question  at  rest,  and  in- 
stead of  keeping  up  a  conflict  that  set  class  against  class, 
pour  all  the  balm  they  could  into  the  wounds  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest. 

Lord  DF.  MAI' LEY  supported  the  amendment,  consi- 
dering that  a  fixed  duty  so  sinall  as  that  proposed  would  as- 
sistthe  revenue,  and  enable  the  Government  to  repeal  other 
taxes  which  weighed  more  heavily  upon  the  mass  of  the 
country,  whilst  it  would  uffoid  some  slight  protection,  inci- 
dentally, to  the  landed  interest. 
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Lord  CLONCURRY  declared,  that  the  people  of  Ireland, 
•who  had  suffered  much  misery  from  the  famine,  would 
gladly  assent  to  and  acquiesce  in  this  law,  though  mauy  of 
them  did  not  know  what  bread  was. 

The  Earl  of  WINCHELSEA  supported  the  amendment, 
not  because  he  concurred  in  the  reasons  for  which  it  was 
•was  proposed,  but  in  the  hope  of  another  and  a  better  bill. 
His  lordship  reiterated,  with  little  diversity,  the  arguments 
of  preceding  speakers  against  the  bill,  and  denied  that  a 
measure  could  set  this  question  at  rest  which  would  entail  a 
reduction  of  20  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  retail  of  the  country. 
So  fearful  a  revolution  would  keep  up  a  constant  ferment 
and  agitation. 

Lord  POLWARTH,  being  connected  with  various  coun- 
ties in  Scotland,  and  cognizant  of  the  feelings  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  there,  explained  the  circumstances  under 
which  certain  farms  in  Scotland  had  been  let  at  higher  rents 
in  1844  and  1840,  from  which  he  nevertheless  drew  conclu- 
sions adverse  to  the  bill.  The  agriculturists  of  Scotland 
felt  great  alarm  at  this  measure.  The  fanners  considered 
that  if  they  weathered  the  storm,  it  must  be  by  changing 
their  mode  of  agriculture,  and  by  increasing  their  stock.  He 
believed  the  measure  would  have  the  effect  of  causing  a  con- 
siderable displacement  of  labour,  a  great  quantity  of  which 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  agricultural  counties. 

The  Earl  FITZWILLIAM  complained  that  that  house 
had  been  ill-treated  by  her  Majesty's  ministers,  who  ought 
to  have  allowed  their  lordships  a  voice  iu  this  measure.  Men 
who  had  obtained  power  iu  the  way  they  had,  by  the  sup 
port  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  landed  interest,  ought  to 
have  brought  to  the  consideration  of  this  question  that 
branch  of  the  legislature  in  which  the  aristocracy  sat,  and 
which  was  most  connected  with  the  agricultural  democracy 
of  Englaud  ;  and  the  noble  earl  declared,  amidst  loud  cheer- 
ing, that  her  Majesty's  ministers  had  betrayed  all  who  had 
placed  a  reliance  upon  them,  and  that  he  trusted,  whatever 
coincidence  of  opinion  there  might  be  between  his  friends 
nbout  him  and  the  Government  upon  this  question,  they 
would  never  sully  themselves  by  an  intimate  connection  with 
those  who  had  conducted  themselves  in  such  a  manner. 
After  referring  to  the  strange  contrast  between  the  year  1833, 
when  he  proposed  a  measure  like  this  and  stood  alone,  and 
the  present  time,  when  both  houses  were  in  its  favour,  the 
noble  earl  said  he  would  not  with  Lord  Winchelsea  reject 
this  bill  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  better,  or  run  the  risk  of  a 
general  election  upon  it.  He  believed .  that  the  measure 
would  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the  mass  of  the  people, 
all  classes  of  whom  would  be  placed  by  it  in  circumstances  of 
more  ease  and  comfort;  whilst  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
agriculture  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  most  in  those 
parts  which  were  least  advanced. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  lamented  the  loss  of  time  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  in  geneial,  iustead  of  the  amendment,  which 
was  the  question  before  the  house.  His  lordship  dispelled 
the  languor  of  the  discussion  by  some  amusing  remarks  upon 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's  speech,  justifying  the  course  pursued  by 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  with  regard  to  this  bill,  anil  soothed 
the  terrors  of  the  "  alarmists  "  by  reading  accounts  of  recent 
laud  sales  in  Essex  and  Suffolk  so  far  exceeding  the  valua- 
tion as  to  astonish  the  auctioneer,  an  enemy  of  Free  Trade. 
With  reference  to  the  amendment,  he  was  "and  always  had 
been  an  enemy  to  a  fixed  duty.  He  preferred  the  sliding 
scale,  little  as  he  liked  it.  To  say  a  !>a.  duty  was  a  measure 
of  finance  was  absurd ;  unless  a  corresponding  dutv  was  im- 
posed upon  our  own  cirn,  it  was  a  measure  of  protection,  and 
it  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  people  in  the  shape  of  an  enhanced 
price  of  bread.  The  noble  and  learned  lord,  in  touching 
upon  the  delicate  subject  of  a  change  of  administration,  said 
he  would  not  ask  Lord  Stanhope  to  say  who  would  be  Mi- 
nisters a  fortnight  hence  ;  but  he  would  venture  to  prophesy 
that  there  would  be  no  change,  and  he  assigned  the  grounds 
of  his  prediction  in  the  proceedings  of  certain  parties  with 
reference  to  this  bill  and  the  Coercion  Bill,  which  he  had 
learned  from  certain  "  eminent  oracles.''  He  called  upon 
their  lordships  to  reject  the  amendment  on  its  own  merits, 
and  because  it  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  throw- 
ing out  the  bill. 

Lord  STANLEY  retorted  upon  Lord  Brougham,  iu  a  tone 
of  raillery,  the  charge  he  had  made  against  other  peers  of 
wandering  from  the  proper  subject  of  discussion.  He  adopted 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's  objection  against  the  course  of  proceed- 
ing in  this  measure  by  a  bill  originated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  gave  their  lordships  no  alternative  between 
agreeing  to  or  rejecting  the  bill  as  it  stood.  The  rights  of 
this  house  were  infringed,  the  constitution  itself  was  in- 
fringed, if  a  measure  involving  great  political  considerations 
was  sent  up  from  the  Commons  in  the  shape  of  a  money 
bill;  it  should  have  been  done  by  resolution  in  the  other 
bouse  sent  up  to  this  house.  His  lordship  was  commenting 
upon,  a  part  of  Lord  Brougham's  argument  upon  the  effect  of 
a  3s.  duty,  which  brought  up 

Lord  BROUGHAM,  who  repudiated  the  argument  artri 
bnted  to  him,  and  the  debate  was  suspended  for  a  time  by  a 
contention  on  the  question  of  order. 

Lord  STANLEY,  upon  resuming,  adverted  to  the  coali- 
tions and  meetings  spoken  of  by  Lord  Brougham,  professin" 
his  ignorance  of  such  proceedings.  He  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam's  remark  upon  the  extrnordinarv 
combination  of  parties  now  existing;  it  was  by  that  combi- 
nation alone  that  this  measure  would  be  inflicted  upon  the 
people.  Disclaiming  for  himself  and  those  who  acted  with 
him  all  desire  to  seek  to  overthrow  the  present  Ministry— 
they  were  above  such  a  proceeding— and  applying  himself  to 
the  amendment,  his  lordship  observed  that  he"  had  long  been 
of  opinion  that,  as  a  measure  of  protection,  the  sliding  scale 
was  infinitely  preferable  to  a  fixed  duty ;  and  if  this  amend- 
ment had  been  proposed  before  the  second  reading  of  the 
hill,  he  should  have  opposed  it.  But  the  house  had  rejected 
a  modified  sliding  scale,  and  he,  therefore,  without  hesitation, 
should  vote  for  tins  amendment,  preferring  a  fixed  duty  to  no 
duty  at  all.  He  urged  the  evil  effects  attendiug  the  exchange 
of  indirect  for  direct  taxation,  and  the  impolicy  of  hind  in- 
succeeding  Parliaments,  Ministers,  and  constituencies.  H? 
concluded  by  affirming  that  this  measure  never  would  have 
been  passed  but  for  considerations  alien  to  it,  and  for  the 
combinations  of  parties  to  which  he  had  alluded! 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWNE  began  by  referring  to  the 
statements  of  Lord  Brougham  relative  to  certain  meetings 
distinctly  declaring  that  what  really  took  place  at  the  private 
house  in  question  was  the  reverse  of  what  had  been  stated 
by  Lord  Brougham,  whom  he  defied  to  prove  that  he  ( Lord 
Lansdowne)  had  taken  any  other  course  than  a  fair  parlia- 
mentary one  in  respect  to  either  the  Corn  Bill  or  the  Coer- 
cion Bill.  With  regard  to  the  amendment,  he  had  never 
supported  a  fixed  duty  in  any  other  sense  thau  that  of  re 
•venue;  and  even  now  he  considered  that  a  low  fixed  duty  for 
rerenne  might  be  desirable.  But  a  ht.  duty,  either  for  re- 
venue or  for  protection,  was  not  worth  contending  for,  with 


the  prospect  of  losing  the  measure.  He  was  prepared  to 
make  a  sa  rifice  in  order  that  this  bill  might  become  the  law 
of  the  land;  and  although  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  hope 
that  it  would  extinguish  agitation,  if,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years,  the  agricultural  interest,  should  suffer  injury  from  the 
measure,  there  would  be  a  union  of  opinions  in  the  country 
which  would  procure  a  revision  of  the  whole  subject. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  replied  with  some  warmth  to  the  ob- 
servations of  the  noble  marquis,  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
he  had  been  an  informer  or  an  eaves  dropper,  and  he  entered, 
amidst  symptoms  of  impatience,  into  somedetails  in  vindica- 
tion of  what-he  had  before  stated  respecting  private  meetings 
of  the  Opposition.  The  noble  lord  then  turned  to  Lord 
Stanley,  with  whom  he  expostulated  for  having  cast  what  he 
conceived  to  be  an  imputation  upon  his  motives  in  defend- 
ing the  measures  of  the  present  Government,  and  declared 
that  it  was  his  own  fault,  not  that  of  the  present  Ministers, 
he  was  out  of  office,  for  he  had  firmly  but  respectfully  de- 
clined most  high  and  brilliant  offers. 

The  Earl  of  BESBOROUGH  explained  what  had  taken 
place  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  confirming  the  statement 
of  Lord  Lansdowne. 

The  committee  then  divided,  when  the  numbers  were — 
For  the  amendment       ..       ..  107 

Against  it    1 10 

Majority    .  ■       . .   33 

The  house  then  resumed,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
other  clauses  of  the  bill  would  be  considered  on  Friday. 

Their  lordships  then  adjourned. 


NEW  NEWSPAPER,  PRICE  THREEPENCE. 

THE    PUBLIC    are    respectfully    informed  that 
arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  Establishment  of  a 
NEW  PAPER,  Price  THREEPENCE,  to  be  culled, 

THE    NEW  ERA. 

Particulars  will  he  given  in  future  Advertisements. 
To  be  published  by  J.  Gadsut,  Bouvcrie-street,  Fleet-street, 
London. 

HE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  LEAGUE  PICTURE  — 

Sitlm<ribern  to  the  linffTaTing  for  the  London  district  tu  lie  sent  to 
Mr. "WICKHAM,  LeHgne  Office,  Vlcet-street,  London;  for  the  Country  to 
Mr.  AGNKW,  Exchange  Mtcrt,  Manchester. 

Jt  is  desirable  to  have  them  as  soon  as  powiblo,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  registered. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  June  17,  1840. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  tha  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
hut  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 

As  the  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  require  that 
the  Christian  Name  of  the  party  to  whom  Post 
Office  Orders  are  sent  should  he  given  iu  full,  sub 
seribers  are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  their 
Orders  in  future  for  George  Wilson,  League 
Offices,  Manchester,  or  Abraham  Walter  Paulton, 
07,  Fleet-street,  Londou. 


♦Gallemore,  John,  Ardwick,  Manchester 
Waterhouse,  Henry,  Afdwick^green.do 
•Lees,  Henry, and  Brdtbers  do 
♦liottomloy,  .las.  and  Josh.,  Oldham-road.  Rochdale  . 
Pollock,  Joseph,  St.  James's-sqnare,  Manchester 
Bradbury,  Messrs.  J.  and  J.,  St.  Mary  s-street,  do 
Darbi  shire,  Geo.,  37,  Cookson -street,  Butler-st.,  do 
Grey,  Jacob.  Briofe-street,  Gateshead 
Balance  of  Subscriptions  from  Pontefract,  per  Wm 
Kidd 

Williams.  Mr.,  draper,  Bridge-street,  Manchester 
Cooper, Mr.,  stationer,         do  do 
Thompson. Mr.,  pork  butcher,  do  do 
Overall,  Mr.,  goldbeater,         do  do 
Mowbray.  Mr.  St.  Mary's- street,  Ho 
Lloyd,  Mrs.,  tobacconist.  Bridge-street.,  do 

*Bot.tomley.  James.  Greenfield 

Buckley,  Messrs.  1'.  and  It.,  Waterside  20 
♦Kershaw,  Messrs.  Joseph  and  Charles, 

Mossley,  near  Lees         ....  ..14 

Halliwell,  Messrs.,  and  Lawton,  Lees  ..  fi 

•Whitehead.  Wm.,  Dobcross  ..  JS 

*Bent.  Bucklev,         do  . .  0 

♦Buckley.  V.  S.,Tunst.ead  .-  « 

Wrigley,  Miles.  Scouthead  ..  4 

♦  Wrigley,  James,      do  .4 

"Beaumont,  Wm.,  Austerlands  ..  4 

♦Bradbury,  John,  Kiuders  ..  4 

•Bradbmy.  John,  Brownhill  ..  2 

Taylor.  Jobn.jun       do  ..3 

♦Buckley,.!.  B.,  Uppennill  ••  2 

•Broadbent,  Wm..  near  Dobcross  ..  2 

Bradbury,  B.  T.,  Hinders  . .  2 

Shaw,  Abel,  Furlane           ...  -  . .  2 

♦Houghton.  Joseph.  Austerlands  ..  1 

Buckley,  Thomas,  Highmoor  ..  1 
♦Piatt,  Amnion.  Husteads,  near  Dobcross  1 

♦fielder.  George, Dobcross  ..  1 

Schofield.W.IC.  Heathhelds  ..1 

Saddleworth-J  "Smith,  Messrs.  Johu  and  Sons,  Oak  Viewl 

Whitehead,  .lames,  Tnnst'  ad  ..  1 

•Piatt,  James,  Prospectou.nrUppermills  1 

'Buckley,  James.Butcher  Road  end  ..  1 

•Buckley,  Edmund.  Stabbing;  nr  Delpli  1 

♦Gartside,  Thomas,  Woodrow,  ur  do  1 

A  Friend,  per  J.  Bottomley  1 

•Winterhottom,  Johu,  Dobcross  ..  1 

Buckley,  Miss,  Uppermill  . .  1 

Whitehead,  Daniel. do  ..  1 

Mills,  Thomas,  Wood ,  near  Delph  ..  1 

A  Friend                ....  . .  1 

Eastwood,  Wm., Dobcross  ..  <> 

Piatt,  Joseph,  Uppermill  ..  0 

Avisou,  Johu         do  ..0 

BottoniIev,.Iohn,  Boad  End  ..  0 

McKinuei,  H.,Woolrund  ..  II 

.Wrigley,  John,  per  J.  C.  ..  0 

Hall,  Isaac,  Dobcross  ..  0 

Chapman,  Moses,  Uppermill  ..  0 

Srhotield.  Edmund       do  ..  0 

Kenwnrthy  .James      do  ..  0 

Sbackloton,  Thomas.  lloarshirst  . .  O 

Sykes.  David, Taiuewatcr  .,0 

(.Small  Sums                ....  . .  0 

'"Armstrong,  Wm.,  Percy -sf.rcot  ■•  4 

Carr,  John, :)7,  Quay-side  ..  1 

•Smith,  Robert,  Cojliugwuod-streot  ..  1 

Forater.  Wm..  St.  Thomas'  Terrace  ..  1 

•West.  B.  J.,  Dean-street  ..  1 

E.M.            ....           .....  ..  1 

IB.           ....           ....  ..  1 

A  Free  Treder             ....  ..  0 
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f  "Craven,  Messrs.  John  and  Joseph 
I  •Butterfield.  Messrs., Brothers 

•Turner,  John.  Cross  Hills,  near 
I  'Clapham.  S.  B. 


M-lrigg,  John 
Sngdei 


SO 
20 
10 
6 
4 

4 
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[lgdcn,  Messrs.  Jonas  aud  Brothers, 
Oakwort.h,  near  .... 

♦Wright,  Wm.,  Silsden.near 
Haggas,  Messrs.  Wm.  and  Sons,  Oak- 
worth,  near  ....  ..3 

•Town,  John  ....  ..2 

•Lund.Wm.    ..  f! 

Keighley.  -J  Wilson,  John,  Carr  Head,  near  ..  2 

•Pearson,  Abraham,  Steeton,  near  ..  1 

•Green,  John, Sutton,  near  ..  1 

•Parkinson,  John,  Eastburn,  near  ..  1 

•Keighley,  Gilbert    ..  n 

Hopkinsou,  Thomas,  Cross  Hills,  near  0 

Hall,  Edward,                     do  ..  0 

Smith,  Wm.                       do  . .  0 

Parkinson,  Robert               do  . .  0 

Greenwood,  Wm.                 do  . .  O 

Arnold,  Solomon,  Eastburn,  near  ..  0 

.Asquith,  Charles,  Sutton,  near  . .  0 

/  Sargent.  D.  W.,  33.  Catharine-street  ..  I 

Devonport.   ]  James,  Peter,  9,  (Iran  by-street  ..  0 

1  Easton,  RichanK  1 ,  Queen-street  . .  O 

lWood,Wm.,Fole-street  ..  O 

Stockport.  , 

MessrsLees,   •Turtou,  Thrtfuas,  Wellington-road  north 

Kershaw  &  J  Dickens,  H/nry,  55,  Ridgeway-lane  .. 
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Potts,  Joseph,  1  :t.  Queen-st.,  Hope  Hill . 
Tatton,  George,  Larkhill 
Morris,  Peter,  do 
Tongue,  James     I  do 
Roy,  George,  Travis  Brow 
Brierjey,  Philip  do 
Jackson,  John,  Bower  House  Fold 
Burgess,  Sainuel.  Brinksway-road 
Gosling.  Samuel. Hope  Hill 
Haigh,  Samuel,  Edgwley 
Boyle,  Thomas,  Portwood  . 
Swift,  Jonathan,  Travis  Brow 
Shawcross,  Isaac  ....  , 

Horrocks.tVm.  .Brink  sway-road 
Hopwood,  James, Larkhill 
Owen,  Joseph,  Wood-street 
Atmtield,  John,  Larkhill 
Turner,  Charles,  Lawrence-street 
Asbton,  John.  Travis  Brow 
Bromley, Benjamin,  Brinksway-road 
'Jagg,  Gearge,  Hope  Hill 
Fletcher,  Thomas.  Edgeley 
Parry,  George, Heaton-lane 
Taylor, James,  Lockwood  Fold 
Howard,  John,  Brinksuay 
Howard,  Wm.  do 
Shelmerdine.  J.  do 
Piitchdrd,  Wm.  do 
Cooke,  Bobert,  Brinksway-road 
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-{  Prince,  Asprey  [do 
Hunt.  James  do 
Alcock,  Ralph  do 
Hampsou,  Thomas  do 
Whittaker,  Wm.  do 
Williams,  Robert  do 
Saxbv,  George  do 
Gill,  Wm.  do 
Ashton,  Thomas         do  ..0  1 

Bickcnon,  Joseph       do  ..0  1 

Lee,  Joseph,  Hiilgate    ..0  1 

Harper,  Richard,  Heaton-lane  ..    0  1 

Hampson.Wm.       do  ..    0  ] 

,  Marsh,  Henry         do  ..01 
j  CheethaiD, Edward, Bridge-field        ..0  1 
Hall,  James.  Norris-strect  ..    0  1 

Howarth,  John,  Allen-street  ..   0  1 

Howurth,  Benjamin,  George's  road  ..0  1 
Ferns,  Joseph,  Shaw  Heath  ..0  1 

VeiWbles,  .lames,  Hope  Hill  ..0  1 

Humnett.  Thomas       do  . .    0  1 

Hallum.Wm.,  Allen-street  ..    0  1 

Holt,  George,  Edgeley  ..0  1 

Holt,  James      do  ....  ..0  1 

Burton, Edward,  do    ..0  1 

I  Pearson  .West,  Portwood 
|  Yarwood,  Robert,  do 

Yeoman.  Bobert,  Love -lane 
1  D.i\  brook,  Joseph,  Angel-strcet 
I. Small  sums  .... 

•Beauchamp,  Richard,  11,  Hereford-street,  May-fair  . .    2   0  0 

♦Hibbert,  Walter,  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire  . .    1    1  o 

♦Lister,  Wm., Darlington    ..    1   0  O 

"Winter,  Stephen,  Hurdle,  near  Lyruiugton  ..100 

Kingsley,  Charles  Taylor,  Fairford    . .    1    0  ft 

Bennett,  Mr.,    draper,  High  Wycombe,  per  John 

Green        ..050 

•  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewed  sub- 
scriptions. 
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The  American  Cotton  Crop. — The  accounts  from  the 
T'nited  States,  received  by  the  Britannia,  show  a  decrease 
in  the  deficiency  of  cotton  received  at  the  ports,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  last  year;  so  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  entire  crop  will  be  a  little  larger  thau  had  been  pre- 
viously anticipated.  Taking  into  account  the  increase  of 
stock  in  the  interior  towns,  the  falling-off  of  receipts  is  now 
only  about  337,000  bales  finstead  of  380,000,  which  was  the 
amount  of  the  deficiency  at  the  departure  of  the  Cambria, 
on  the  10th  of  May),  aud,  from  the  rate  ut  which  the  arri- 
vals have  been  recently  going  on,  it  seems  not  unlikely  to 
be  reduced,  before  the  termination  of  the  season,  to  less 
than  300,000  bales ;  giving  a  total  crop  for  the  year  184-j-u, 
of  very  nearly  2,200,000  hales,  instead  of  2,100,000,  which 
was  the  highest  estimate  about,  a  month  ago. — Manchester 
Guardian. 

Representation  of  North  Cheshire. — It  seems  that 
the  Libera}  party  in  Isorth  Cheshire  are  preparing  for  the 
probable  event  of  an  election.  We  had  previously  heard  the 
Hon.  E.  J.  Stanley  and  John  Clicetliani,  Esq.,  of  Dukinfield, 
mentioned  as  the  candidates  at  the  next  election,  whenever 
that  event  might  occur ;  but  another  has  now  actually  offered 
himself,  in  the  person  of  E.  D.  Davenport,  Esq.,  of  Capes- 
thorne.  Mr.  Davenport  issued  an  address  to  the  electors  on 
Monday.  He  states,  that  having  been  repeatedly  con- 
sulted as  to  his  intention  to  stand,  if  supported,  he  thinks 
there  is  no  reason  for  withholding  a  declaration  that  he  is 
ready  to  do  so.  He  assigns  as  his  chief  reason  for  coining 
forward,  "  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  better  instruc- 
tion and  moral  improvement  of  the  people;"  and  declares 
his  principles  to  "consist  in  political  and  commercial  free- 
dom and  religious  toleration,  all  of  which  are  included  iu 
that  still  more  ancient  precept, '  To  do  uuto  others  as  you 
would  have  others  do  unto  you.'"  It  is,  at  all  events,  un- 
derstood that  Mr.  Tatton  Egertou  does  not  intend  again  to 
contest  thjs  di\ jsjovj. 
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PASSAGES   FROM   THE   LIFE  OF  AN 
ENGLISH  FARMER. 
Passage  V. 

In  -which  the  political  uses  of  the  tenantry  at  an  election 
are  given.  This  is  omitted. 

Parage  VI. 

■Which  relates  how  Mr.  Hurst  kept  his  old  farm,  and  not 
getting  rid  of  his  new  one — how  he,  like  many  others,  had 
more  land  than  he  could  manage  well,  is  also  omitted. 
Passage  VII. 
Which  relates  how  the  mortgagees  caused  Berry  Pnrk  and 
mansion  to  he  let  to  a  sportsman  who  brought  a  new  corps 
of  gamekeepers  on  the  estate,  and  preserved  the  game  more 
than  ever,  is  also  omitted. 

Passage  VIII. 
Containing  an  account  of  the  movement  (metaphorically) 
of  heaven  and  earth,  in  1841,  to  return  Tory  Members  of 
Parliament,  who  were  to  protect  such  men  as  Mr.  Hurst 
from  the  enemies  of  agriculture.    This  is  likewise  omitted. 
Passaoe  IX. 

In  which  it  is  related  how  Mr.  Hurst,  having  followed 
the  recommendations  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  in 
his  efforts  to  make  his  farm  more  productive,  was  prose- 
cuted for  penalties,  and  made  to  pay  them  at  the  instance  of 
members  of  that  society  for  so  doing.  An  instructive  pas- 
sage; but  also  from  necessity  omitted. 

Passage  X. 

Showing  how  Mr.  Hurst  examined  closely  for  the  first 
time,  and  found  the  conditions  of  agreement  between  him 
and  his  landlord  to  be  such,  that  he  was  bound  haud  and 
foot  not  to  improve  the  culture  of  his  farm.  This,  too,  must 
be  omitted. 

Passage  XI. 

In  which  Mr.  Hurst,  being  in  London,  is  going  up  Fleet- 
street,  and  sees  a  notice  on  the  house,  No.b'7,  that  a  League 
meeting  is  to  beheld  that  evening  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  that  seats  will  be  reserved  for  tenant  farmers  who  may 
wish  to  attend  it,  tickets  to  be  had  on  application  within. 
How  he,  always  a  believer  in  the  virtue  of  the  Corn  Law, 
went  in,  his  political  conscience  smitiug  him  at  the  same 
time,  and  got  a  ticket,  and  went  to  the  theatre  and  heard  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright;  the  first  exposing  the  delusion 
practised  on  tenant  farmers  by  the  political  landlords  ;  the 
latter  the  wrongs  to  agriculture  and  to  society  by  the  feudal 
landlords  in  stocking  the  country  with  wild  beasts,  and  pre- 
serving them  by  savage  laws.  This  we  must  also  omit. 
Passage  XII. 

Setting  forth  how  Mr.  Hurst  thought  he  had  heard  the 
real  farmers'  friends  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  respect  of  the 
feudal  landlords  and  the  Game  Laws ;  and  how  the  Com 
Law  was  after  all  not  such  a  sacred  law  as  he  had  hitherto 
deemed  it  to  be.  How  Mr.  Cohdeu's  exposition  of  it  took 
root  in  his  mind  as  seed  sown  upon  new  soil,  aud  how  he 
applied  for  and  obtained  copies  of  all  the  League  tracts,  read 
them  and  believed  them,  and  endeavoured  to  make  his 
brother  believe  them.  This  too  is  omitted 
Passage  XIII. 

Showing  how  be  had  struggled  to  succeed,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded, in  making  his  two  farms  pay  the  high  rents  that  he 
had  a  few  years  before  contracted  to  pay  for  them,  notwith 
standing  the  obstacles  of  unfriendly  gamekeepers,  swarms  of 
game  and  conditions  of  agreement  which  bound  him  not  to 
improve  his  agriculture.  How  he  employed  more  people 
per  hundred  acres  than  his  brother  fanners,  aud  raised 
better  crops  ;  but  how  he  had  his  character  as  a  farmer 
decried  because  he  had  been  to  n  League  meeting,  and  now 
said  that  he  believed  the  Corn  Laws  had  never  been  of  anv 
benefit  to  the  farmers  or  to  agriculture. 

Passage  XIV. 

Tells  how  he  went  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  the  Game  Laws  and  gave  evidence  of  the  "great  injury 
done  to  himself  and  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  his 
county  by  the  excessive  waste  committed  by  the  game;  but 
owing  to  the  parliamentary  forms,  forbidding  the  publica- 
tion of  the  evidence  for  the  present,  his  statements  are  not 
inserted ;  and  this  passage  of  his  life  is  also  omitted. 
Passage  XV. 

Showing  how  he  was  received  by  li is  brother  farmers, 
whose  interests  he  had  served  as  well  as  his  own,  in  giving 
evidence  against  the  Game  Laws,  he  being  now  an  avowed 
opponent  of  the  Com  Law. 


It  was  rent  day,  the  receiver  of  the  rents  was  an  elderly 
gentleman,  a  lawyer,  from  the  precincts  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
He  came  down  to  the  Boyal  George  Hotel  in  a  glass  coach  ; 
and  when  he  alighted  from  it,  there  would  have  been  no 
violence  done  to  truth  to  have  said,  he  looked  as  if  he  had 
come  out  of  a  glass  case ;  so  prim,  so  scrupulously  perfect 
was  this  elderly  little  gentleman  in  his  dress.  From  the 
gold  spectacle  on  the  wig  of  his  head,  to  the  silver  buckles 
on  the  shoes  of  his  feet,  there  was  no  spot  upon  liim. 

And  his  professional  conduct  was  as  precise  and  formal, 
bis  moral  character  as  spotless  as  his  dress.  Fiction  will 
have  it  that  lawyers  living  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  temple 
and  inns  of  court,  in  those  caves  of  social  life,  called 
chambers,  are  the  spiders  of  human  kind  reposing  in  dust 
and  cobwebs,  sleeping  with  their  eyes  open  to  dart  out  upon 
any  human  flies  that  may  go  too  near  them.  But  this  is 
only  fiction,  or,  if  there  be  such  lawyers,  ours  in  the 
glass  coach  was  not  one  of  them  ;  ours  in  the  glass  coach,  if 
we  may  be  so  irreverent,  was  like  a  cockroach,  or  a  black- 
lieetle,  to  whose  glossy  exterior  no  impurity  adheres,  rather 
than  a  dusty  spider.  He  had  dealings  with  the  world,  and 
as  a  lawyer,  not  unfrequsntly  with  those  who  bring  upon  it 
the  appellation  wicked  world  ;  but  he  never  touched  wicked- 
ness, as  we  may  say,  with  his  bare  hands.  He  read  his  law 
books  through  his  glasses,  and  he  knew  mankind  through 
his  law  books.  He  knew  there  were  bad  men  and  good  men. 
He  knew  there  were  bad  men,  because  laws  had  been  made 
to  hang  them.  He  knew  there  were  good  men,  because  laws 
had  been  made  to  hang  the  bad  ones.  lie  knew  the  world 
must  have  more  good  men  in  it  than  bad,  else  the  bad  ones 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  hang  the  good  ones.  He 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  laws  and  of  good  men, — 
thus,  of  mankind  generally. 

Individual  men  were  revealed  to  him  in  a  similar  manner 
He  k  new  tharc  were  good  farmers  and  bad  farmers,  because 
some  were  always  ready  with  their  rents  on  rent  davand  others 
weTe  not.  He  knew  the  relationship  of  landlord" and  tenant 
because  it  was  written  on  parclunent.  He  knew  the  progress 
of  agricultural  science  from  the  applications  made  to  him 
by  the  tenants,  when  paying  their  rents,  for  authority  to 
make  and  deduct  the  expense  of  making,  next  rent  day,  new 
gates,  or  repairs  of  old  ones;  repairs  of  floors  and  roofs  of 
barn* ;  construction  of  cesspool*  to  sa\e  wasted  manures; 
farm  roads;  drains  to  dry  wet  land;  drains  to  keep  the 
w  asted  manure  of  the  yard  from  defiling  the  poud  where  the 


cattle  had  to  drink  ;  palings  to  protect  young  qnickthorns ; 
young  nuickthorns  to  supplant  old  ones ;  and  other  im- 
provements akin  to  these.  He  knew  that  those  who  applied 
to  have  these  things  done  hail  not  done  them.  He  knew 
their  farms  needed  such  improvements  else  such  applica- 
tions would  not  have  been  made.  And  he  inferred  that 
those  who  made  no  such  applications  for  repairs  and  new 
works  did  not  require  them.  Therefore  it  was  logical  to  con- 
clude that  the  tenants  who  being  content  to  have  broken 
gates,  dilapidated  roofs  and  floors,  wasted  manures,  poison- 
ing the  ponds  and  pools  where  cattle  got  drink,  bad  fences, 
who  never  made  a  new  fence  or  repaired  an  old  one,  who 
never  drained  wet  land  nor  cleared  out  a  ditch  that  made 
land  wet, — it  was  a  logical  consequence  to  conclude  that 
such  tenants,  who  made  no  complaints  and  no  demands, 
were  the  best  farmers,  and  had  their  farms  in  the  best  condi- 
tion ;  seeing  agriculture,  as  he  only  saw  it,  through  his  gold 
spectacles  on  a  map  or  on  parchment,  riding  in  a  glass 
coach. 

He  was  the  very  perfection  of  a  lpgal  land-agent.  His 
integrity  was  as  firm  as  the  bank  buildings  ;  the  cash  com- 
mitted to  his  keeping  as  safe  as  the  Bank  cash.  Ilis  mles 
of  procedure  were  so  squared  off  by  a  legal  straight-edge, 
that,  as  all  the  clauses  in  the  agreements  between  landlord 
and  tenant  were  provisive  of  penalties  for  the  landlord 
against  the  tenant,  the  latter  never  made  a  claim  that  was  al- 
lowed to  be  good,  so  as  there  were  no  good  claims  pre- 
ferred by  tenants,  there  were  no  decisions  in  their  favour. 
He  decided  the  claims  made  by  the  tenants  according  to  the 
parchment.  And,  on  the  same  authority,  he  decided  the. 
complaints  preferred  against  the  tenants.  The  complainants 
in  such  cases  were  the  gamekeepers,  for  disturbance  of  the 
game  (some  fields  of  hay  being  mown  when  it  was  ready  to 
be  mown  with  pheasant's  nests  still  in  it — a  grievous  crime, 
if  the  farmer  did  not  make  friends  with  the  gamekeeper) ;  or 
the  woodman,  the  farmer  having,  perhaps,  cut  some  over- 
shadowing branches  from  a  hedgerow  tree  ;  or  the  secret  in- 
former, never  known  precisely  who,  that  had  a  farm  on  the 
estate,  and  kept  his  eyes  open  to  see  if  all  the  crops  were 
sown  in  the  exact  rotation  written  on  the  parchment,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  agricultural  science  dwelling  in 
the  legal  chambers  of  the  Temple  or  Liucolu's-inn.  The 
more  numerous  the  informations  laid  by  those  servants  of 
the  estate,  for  disturbance  of  pheasants  ou  their  eggs,  for  the 
lopping  of  an  pyerbrauching  tree,  or  for  judging  what  crop 
would  grow  best  by  the  quality  of  the  soil,  rather  than  by 
the  provision  in  the  parchment,  the  more  vigilant  were  they 
held  to  be,  and  the  better  claim  did  they  feel  themselves  to 
have  for  augmented  salaries  and  ultimate  pensions. 

Well,  it  was  rent-day,  or  as  it  is  more  genteely  termed,  the 
audit.  More,  to  whom  it  is  the  pleasautest  day  in  the  calen- 
dar, call  it  by  the  pleasantest  name.  More,  who  see  it 
coming  on  them  long  before  it  does  come,  coming  as  cer- 
tainly and  as  sternly  as  au  annual  day  of  judgment,  call  it 
by  the  name  which  they  know  it  best  by,  the  rent  day.  It 
was  the  rent  day  at  the  Royal  George  Hotel,  at  the  nearest 
market  town  for  the  Bern*  tenantry.  They  met  there  to  pay 
their  rents,  and  to  prefer  their  complaints.  Let  us  look  at 
some  of  them. 

There  sits  in  a  private  room  of  the  hotel  the  little 
elderly  gentleman  with  his  clerk  besiJe  him.  There  stands 
before  him  Mr.  John  Bull,  with  his  hat  in  his  haud.  He 
has  got  his  receipt — what  more  does  he  want  ?  He  might 
be  as  bold  as  any  man  that  ever  trod  on  English  ground, 
yet  he  is  timid.  He  has  paid  his  rent,  and  owes  no  man 
anything.  A  little  ago  he  was  so  bold  in  the  public  room 
as  to  tell  Mr.  Hurst  to  his  face  that  lie  and  all  like  him  who 
weut  to  League  meetings  were  no  good  to  their  brother 
farmers,''  that  all  who  minced  matters  now  a-days,  and  did 
not  speak  out  for  protection,  would  deserve  to  lose  protec- 
tion. Why  does  this  Mr.  John  B nil  now  hesitate  in  pre- 
sence of  this  one  man  and  his  clerk  to  say  his  say  ?  He  Iia3 
not  a  farm  gate  that  will  hold  in  •>  cow,  or  a  horse, or  a  pig, 
and  has  not  had  for  half  a  dozen  years;  they  have  been 
patched  and  patched,  aud  again  broken  and  broken,  and  at 
iast  thrown  down  by  the  fox-hunters,  aud  by  his  own  work- 
people, who  found  them  more  trouble  than  service,  so  often 
that  the  wreck  is  fit  for  nothing  else  than  fire- 
wood. He  has  no  timber  to  mend  gates  and  fences, 
and  he  is  trying  to  ask  for  authority  to  have  the  old 
ones  replaced  by  new,  the  expense  to  be  paid  out  of  his  next 
rent.  He  has  a  mind,  too,  to  ask  for  repairs  to  the  old 
barns,  which  let  rain  through  the  roofs  and  the  corn  through 
the  floors  ;  but  he  has  asked  such  favours  before,  and  there 
is  a  feeling  within  him  that  those  who  have  asked  most 
earnestly  and  frequently  to  have  their  farm  buildings  re- 
paired have  been  least  successful.  Yet  his  have  got  into 
such  a  state  of  absolute  wreck  that  he  cannot  help  urging 
the  request  once  again.  He  bears  in  mind  the  very  eminent 
services  rendered  at  the  last  election  in  getting  in  the  candi- 
date for  whom  the  gentleman  now  before  him  was  con- 
cerned, and  he  gives  hints,  imperfectly  expressed,  that  he 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  any  favours  which  are  to  be 
conferred. 

Here  is  Mr.  John  Bull's  error,  the  fatal  error  of  farmers  in 
submitting  to  ask  for  right's  as  for  favours.  The  man  who 
exacts  rent  for  a  farm  of  land  which  he  does  not  provide 
with  suitable  buildings,  and  which  he  professed  to  provide, 
and  at  the  same  time  lets  the  larm  to  the  tenant  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  shall  quit  at  six  months'  notice, thus  rendering 
it  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  supply  the  requisite  buildings, 
or  fixtures  himself — that  man,  be  he  agent  or  landlord,  is  no 
better  than  another  Pharaoh  exacting  the  bricks  from  the 
bondmen  without  supplying  the  straw. 

But  look  at  the  bondman,  this  John  Bull,  whose  voice  is 
as  loud  as  it  lion's — as  a  British  lion's — so  loud  as  to  be 
called  the  British  lion's  voice,  when  he  happens  to  roar  on 
the  same  side  of  the  table,  or  the  same  side  of  the  subject 
with  the  agents  and  the  landlords.  Listen  to  him,  then, 
while  now  on  the  right  side  of  a  good  cause — his  own  cause 
— in  wlejn  the  first,  principles  uf  justice  3fa  mvohed,  he 
dares  hardly  open  his  mouth  to  that  one  little  old  man. 

But  listen  to  the  old  gentleman.  Mr.  Bull  is  to  be 
favoured.  Authority  is  to  be  given  for  the  expenditure  of 
100/.  in  repairs.  The  tenaDt  is  pleased  beyond  expression. 
He  bows  low  and  is  grateful,  and  retires.  He  should  be 
grateful  for  a  favour.  He  should  he  polite  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. But  has  he  anything  to  be  grateful  for  ?  Will 
this  expenditure  of  100/.  in  repairs  be  a  favour?  Will  it 
not  rather  be  a  perpetuation  of  unlit  buildings,  make-shift 
gates,  and  fences  .'  Will  it  not  make  it  requisite  for  Mr. 
John  Bull  to  go  again  next  year,  or  the  next,  begging  once 
more  to  have  some  other  part  of  his  farm  put  in  repair '.' 

Then  here  is  another  tenant  in  the  private  room  paying 
his  rent.  He  has  determined  for  the  Inst  nine  months,  and 
has  sworn  it  a  hundred  times  in  his  daily  conversation,  that 
he  will  not  quietly  submit  to  have  his  fields  nearest  the  sand 
hills  eaten  up  with  rabbits  any  longer;  again,  aud  again,  has 


he  even  this  day  formed  in  his  mind  what  he  would  say  to 
the  agent  when  he  paid  his  rent.  But  he  cannot  now  say 
it.  And  why?  because  there  is  no  door  to  his  stable;  and. 
the  stable  itself  is  flooded  whenever  wet  weather  comes,  and 
he  has  lost  two  horses  by  death,  and  the  use  of  one,  or  two 
more  by  disease,  because  the  drainage  cannot  be  made  com- 
plete, without  leave  to  alter  the  water  course  and  money  to 
make  another.  If  he  begins  to  talk  about  rabbits,  he  will 
take  the  ground  from  under  him  to  ask  for  a  new  stable  ;  for 
his  ambition,  or  daring,  does  go  as  far  as  an  entire  new 
stable  on  a  dryer  piece  of  ground.  So  he  talks  of  the  stable, 
and  omits  the  rabbits. 

Then  comes  Mr.  Hurst.  He  also  is  in  the  private  room 
and  has  paid  his  rent.  He  has  taken  it  into  his  head  thatall 
patchwork  repairs  are  useless,  and  that  no  thorough  im- 
provements can  he  effected  without  he  obtains  a  lease  of 
twenty-one  years.  He  thinks  if  a  new  set  of  farm-buildings 
were  erected,  and  new  fences  alsa,  at  a  cost  of  .'1000/.,  on 
which  he  would  pay  five  per  cent,  of  additional  rent,  it  would 
he  of  greater  benefit  to  him  and  to  the  farm  than  if  he  re- 
ceived an  annual  drawback  of  ten  per  cent,  from  his  present 
rental  to  repair  the  old  buildings.  J le  offers  to  prove  this, 
and  the  old  gentleman  listens  ;  but  at  last  stops  him  by  say- 
ing he  has  no  ]x>wer  to  alter  the  present  system  of  letting 
the  farms:  which  is  true. 

Others  of  the  John  Bull  family  enter  and  pay  their  rents, 
and  tell  how  dilapidated  their  farms  are,  if  they  have  auy 
hope  of  an  allowance  for  repairs.  Some  express  a  hope  that 
they  are  not  going  to  lose  "  protection  to  agriculture,"  to 
which  the  elderly  lawyer  says  that  is  impossible  ;  it  can 
never  he  taken  away  and  never  will ;  and  though  he  may 
grant  them  no  drawback  for  repairs,  no  redress  for  rabbits, 
tell  them  he  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  game,  doom 
them  to  their  undriiined  hogs  and  sour  cold  clays,  without 
an  allowance  for  drain  tiles,  or  for  any  one  thing  recom- 
mended by  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  as  needful  and 
indispensable  to  agriculture;  they  retire  comforted  and 
happy  in  heart  that  they  are  not  to  lose  "  protection."  They 
retire  to  their  dining  room,  and  in  due  time  the  dinner  is  on 
the  table,  and  the  elderly  gentleman  who  came  from 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  a  glass  coach,  aud  who  reads  his  law  books 
through  his  glasses,  and  mankind  through  his  law  books,  is 
chairman  of  the  dinner. 

This  was  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  181.1.  The  dinner 
might  be  worth  description,  and  the  speakers  worth  reporting, 
but  they  were  the  same  as  have  often  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  print.  The  "  enemies  of  agriculture  "  were  denounced, 
and  the  hints  that  there  was  only  one  "renegade"  to  the 
good  cause  of  protection  in  the  room,  and  on  the  estate,  was 
cheered. 

The  only  man  who  had  dared  to  go  before  the  parlia- 
mentary committee,  to  expose  what  they  all  suffered  from — 
the  overswarming  game,  and  the  only  one  who  had  the 
courage  in  the  private  room  to  speak  of  those  requirements 
which  alone  would  have  been  favours,  if  granted  by  the  old 
lawyer,  was  Mr.  Hurst,  who  was  roared  at  by  the  British 
Lions  around  the  dinner  table,  as  a  "  renegade  to  the  cause." 

I  conclude  this  brief  sketch.  If  the  names  are  not  real, 
the  facts  and  the  persons  are;  and  deeply  do  I  regret  to  say 
that  what  is  here  written  is  too  true,  and  too  generally  ap- 
plicable al!  over  England. 

One  who  has  Whistled  at  the  Plough. 


The  Strike  in  Liverpool.— We  hope  this  struggle  is 
approaching  a  full  termination.  So  far  as  bricklayers,  joiners, 
and  plasterers  are  concerned,  workmen  are  in  abundance. 
The  masons,  however,  still  form  an  exception  ;  being  a  strong 
body,  and  there  being  a  great  demand  for  their  services  on 
the  Holyhead,  Carlisle,  and  other  railways,  together  with 
the  desire  of  the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Dock  Companies 
to  forward  their  river  walls  and  dock  works  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  they  will  stand  out,  and  the  lamentable  conse- 
quence is,  that  a  number  of  other  artisans  cannot  procure 
employment  because  bricklayers  and  joiners  are  unable  to 
proceed  for  want  of  masonry.  The  masons  wish  the  hours 
of  labour  to  be  reduced  to  nine  hours,  which  the  masters 
cannot  comply  with,  in  justice  to  the  operatives  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  building  trades. — Liverpool  Standard. 

The  Strike  in  the  Building  Trades — The  symp- 
toms of  this  strike  being  near  its  termination  are  becoming 
every  day  clearer  aud  more  numerous.  Last  week,  from 
individual  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  £S2  masters  were 
employing  Wo  men,  all  of  whom  have  either  signed  the  de- 
claration that  they  do  not  belougto  the  national  association, 
or  have  joined  the  new  society,  which  makes  a  declaration 
to  that  effect  the  basis  of  its  constitution.  This  week.no 
fewer  than  twenty-one  men  have  resumed  work  atone  esta- 
blishment, all  of  whom  have  either  signed  the  declaration, 
or  joined  the  new  society.  There  are  several  other  instances 
of  applications  being  made  to  the  masters,  to  know  on  what 
terms  they  will  again  employ  the  men  ;  amongst  others  to  a 
firm  to  which  there  has  been  previously  no  communication 
from  their  old  hands  since  the  strike.  The  masters  abide  by 
the  declaration,  or  the  alternative  of  the  men  joining  the  new 
society.  Yesterday  the  following  note  was  received  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Bogerson,  the  secretary  of  the  masters'  association : — 

Railway  Inn,  Deansjat". 
Sir, — A  deputation  from  the  central  committee  of  life  United 
Trades'  Association  for  the  protection  of  industry,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Bobson  and  Bush,  desire  an  interview  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  association  of  master  builders,  of  which  you  are 
secretary,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  comiug  to  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement of  the  unfortunate  differences  now  existing  between 
vour  association  and  their  workmen.— Sir,  yoars  respectfiillv, 

W.  ROBSON. 

Mr.  I.  B.  Rogersou.  Secretary  of  Master         JOHN  BCfeH. 
Briild»rs'  Association. 

We  understand  that  Robson  is  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  building  trades ;  but  is  in  fact  a  working  boot  aud 
shoe  maker,  No.  14,  Richards  Place,  Hoggerstone  Bridge, 
Londou ;  and  he  is  named  as  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  National  United  Trades'  Association  for  the 
protection  of  industry.  John  Bush  is  a  carpenter,  but  also 
residing  in  London,  at  No,  1,  York-street,  York  Road, 
Lambeth,  and  he  is,  or  was,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Association.  The  note  was  laid  before  the  association,  at 
their  meeting  yesterday,  and  after  some  observation  on  the 
course  pursued  by  the  men — that  of  sending  two  strangei'S 
from  London,  and  one  of  them  a  boot  and  shoemaker,  to 
discuss  terms  between  master  builders  and  their  workraeu, 
the  meeting  uuunimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

f  That  the  masters  dot  not  recognise  any  national  association, 
and  consider  that  their  own  workmen  are  the  only  parties  with 
whom  they  should  hold  communication.'' 

Here  the  matter  stands;  but  men,  including  turn-outs,  are 
applying  daily  to  tbe -masters,  aud  resuming  work  oil  the 
terms  ulready  stated.— Manchester  Guardian. 
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AGEICULTUEE. 

HOME  TRUTHS  FOR  THE  LANDLORDS. 
Honour  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Eight  wor- 
thily has  ho  discharged  the  duty  of  a  leader  among 
the  teachers  of  Christian  men.  But,  above  all,  the 
tenant  farmers  and  farm  labourers  of  England 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Wilbcrforce  for  his  fear- 
less and  manly  exposure  of  the  defenders  of  mono- 
poly. He  has  laid  bare  the  source  of  all  the  evils 
under  which  English  husbandry  labours,  and  which 
depress  all  who  depend  upon  it  for  subsistence. 
Our  readers  will  find  in  another  column  a  full 
report  of  the  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  on 
Friday  sennight  during  the  Corn  Law  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  and  we  commend  it  to  their  atten- 
tion as  worthy  of  a  most  attentive  perusal.  We  do 
not  know  that  there  has  been  any  speech  delivered 
during  the  weary  years  of  agitation  against  the  mo- 
nopoly of  food  which  bespeaks  more  moral  courage, 
comprehensive  intelligence,  and  enlarged  sympathy 
for  the  industrious  millions.  We  shall  in  this  place 
confine  our  remarks  to  that  part  of  Dr.  Wilberforce's 
admirable  address  which  relates  especially  to  the 
condition  of  agriculture. 

Having  referred  to  the  appeals  which  monopolist 
lords  had  made  to  the  Bishops  to  induce  them  to 
oppose  the  Ministerial  Bill,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  incomes  of  the  clergy  would  suffer  from  a  low 
price  of  corn,  Dr.  Wilbcrforce  admitted  that  the 
clergy  might  possibly  suffer,  but  said  that  they 
scorued  to  put  their  own  personal  and  class  interests 
in  competition  with  the  national  weal.  "  They  felt 
that  there  was  an  interest  greater  than  the  interest 
of  money  ;  and  arcward  for  themselves  of  more  im- 
portance than  their  annual  income."  Dr.  Wilbcr- 
force then  added : 

"  There  was  another  class,  also,  who  would  he  injured  by 
the  measure— a  class  which  it  was  just  possible  to  suppose 
had  some  representatives  in  that  house — he  meant  the  no- 
minal owners  ofgrciit  properties  which  were  mortgaged  to 
oilier  parties.  There  was  just  the  possibility  that  persons  so 
situated  might  be  called  upon  to  vote  upon  this  question — 
their  iuterests  with  respect  to  it  were  in  something  like  the 
same  position  with  those  of  the  English  clergy,  and  they 
■would  do  well  indeed  to  profit  by  the  example  which  the 
clergy  had  afforded  them.  This  measure  would  advance  the 
general  interests  of  the  country,  and  would  cause  a  greater 
demand  for  labour,  as  in  order  to  ensure  a  return  for  the 
owner  of  the  land  its  production  should  necessarily  be  in- 
creased." 

"  Earl  Stanhope  :  Where  is  the  capital  to  come  from  1 
"The  Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  That  was  an  important  ques- 
tion, which  had  been  so  plainly  put  by  the  noble  earl  in  a 
tone  of  sepulchral  demand  (laughter).  It  was  clear  that 
the  person  irho  v:as  the  nominal  owner  of  a  large  'properly, 
which  was  deeply  mortgaged,  conld  not,  increase  its  produc- 
tion fully ;  and  it  wax  also  clear  that  the  tenants  of  poor 
proprietors  were  generally  poor  themselves,  and  he  knew, 
from  visiting  their  cottages,  that  the  labourers  of  such  pro- 
prietors were  lamentably  poor.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  he  was  inquiring  of  a  clergyman  as  to  the  moral  con- 
dition of  a  parish  in  his  diocese,  and  ho  was  answered  that 
a  lamentable  degree  of  immorality  prevailed  there.  He 
asked  why  that  was  the  case,  and  he  was  told  that  one  great 
cause  of  immorality  was  to  be  found  in  the  uncomfortable 
aad  confined  description  of  dwellings,  which  were  highly 
opposed  to  the  observance  of  the  decencies  of  life.  He  then 
asked  why  the  clergyman  did  not  represent  to  the  landlord 
that  if  he  wanted  to  have  a  moral  peasantry  lie  should  build 
better  cottages  for  them,  and  the  answer  which  he  received 
was,  that  the  landlord  was  aware  of  that,  but.  he  had  not 
money  siifficitiht  to  enable  him  to  build  houses  for  those  on 
his  estates  who  required  them.  Property  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  nominal  possessors  was  in  this  condition,  that  the 
mortgagees  did  not  feel  any  responsibility  as  regarded  the 
condition  of  the  tenantry  and  labourers,  whilst  the  nominal 
owner,  who  felt  the  responsibility,  was  not  in  a  position  to 
relieve  it,  because,  instead  of  a  small  property  which  he 
could  manage,  he  preferred  to  be  the  nominal  possessor  of 
a  great,  property.  His  position  was  like  that  which  their 
lordships  must  have  often  witnessed,  an  instance  of  where  a 
inaD  kept  a  larger  farm  than  he  was  capable  of  managing, 
whilst  he  could  successfully  cultivate  a  smaller  one.  These 
nominal  possessors  of  heavily  mortgaged  property  would 
suffer  from  the  change,  and  although  he  admitted  that  pre- 
judices might  be  shocked  anil  some  injury  effected  by  changes 
of  properly,  yet  looking  at  such  a  change  of  property  as  one 
of  the  results  of  this  measure,  it  formed  no  reason  why  they 
s/iould  not  adopt  it,  for  he  viewed  it  as  one  of  the  means  of 
Bringing  Hie  holding  of  property  into  a  more  healthy  and 
natural  stale,  and  of  providing  j'or  meeting  those  responsibi- 
lities which  naturally  lie  on  the  holders  of  land." 

Here  we  find  the  origin  of  protection  laid  bare- 
The  deeply-seated  sore  which  infects  the  landed 
interests  of  England  is  probed  with  a  firm,  unflinch- 
ing hand.  Deep  and  difficult  as  the  wound  is,  its 
depth  has  been  ascertained  and  disclosed  without 
circumlocution.  It  is  the  mortgaged  interest  which 
requires  "  protection  " — the  nominal  possessors  of 
large  estatos  who  want  artificial  scarcity  as  the  means 
of  maintaining  their  own  false  position.  Labourers 
and  farmers  are  poor  when  they  work  and  rent  on 
heavily  encumbered  estates.  We  have  shown  all 
this  again  and  again ;  but  now  the  exposition 
comes  backed  by  the  authority  of  a  spiritual  peer 


And  let  us  here  note  that  the  position  of  a  bishopi 
if  he  be  a  courageous  and  large-minded  man,  is 
singularly  favourable  for  the  acquirement  of  sound 
views  on  this  subject.  His  course  of  life  must  have 
led  hi ui  to  mix  with  all  classes,  and  to  under- 
stand the  way  in  which  the  actual  system  of  landed 
property  affects  all  orders  of  the  landed  interests. 
They  who  regaul  the  labourers  exclusively  and 
chiefly  contemplate  their  condition,  will  not  thereby 
arrive  at  the  origin  of  the  evils,  "  the  unnatural"  and 
unnecessary  evils,  which  fall  upon  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  this  country.  Tenant  farmers  must  be 
known,  and  known  intimately,  not  merely  at  agri- 
cultural shows,  protection  meetings,  or  elections, 
but  by  their  firesides,  on  their  own  farms,  in  their 
daily,  weekly,  ordinary  temper,  before  the  influence 
of  a  mortgaged  and  effete  landocracy  can  be  under- 
stood. Neither  will  the  examination  of  flie  con 
dition  of  the  labourer  and  the  farmer  alone  be  suf- 
ficient to  realise  to  the  mind  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chiefs caused  by  nominal  landowning.  The  ob- 
server who  would  know  all,  must  have  known 
something  of  the  landlords  ;  he  must  have  been 
behind  tlte  scenes;  he  must  have  penetrated  be- 
neath the  glare,  and  glitter  and  frivolity,  and  osten- 
tation, which  cover  the  real  condition  of  the  laud- 
lord;  he  must  have  heard  of  the  large  slice  of  the 
apparent  income  which  goes  to  pay  interests  and 
debts  and  jointures  and  annuities  ;  of  the  landlord's 
prcssuro  on  his  steward  for  money,  of  the  steward's 
pressure  upon  the  tenants,  of  the  tenants'  pressure 
upon  the  labourers.  The  paralysis  which  insolvency 
— that  is  the  word — brings  upon  the  "great"  land- 
holder descends  with  more  or  less  of  ill  upon  all 
connected  with  him,  and  must  be  noted  before  the 
true  position  of  the  landod  interests  can  be  under- 
stood. 

Now  the  Bishop  has  had  the  means  of  observing 
most  of  these  things.  Beginning  lii'c  as  a  paro- 
chial cleryman,  in  antral  district,  he  visits  the  poor 
at  all  times  and  seasons  ;  lie  knows,  and  constantly 
converses  with  the  farmers,  he  becomes  the  depo- 
sitory of  the  complaints  of  both  classes;  ami  that 
not  by  formal  and  direct  complaint  for  any  special 
object,  when  perhaps  complaint  might  be  carried 
too  far,  but  incidentally.  Then,  the  constant  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  material  condition  of  both 
of  the  industrious  classes,  the  obstructions  to  then- 
advancement,  and  those  silent  indications  of  the 
stationary  or  receding  state  which  can  be  better 
observed  than  described,  form  a  study  which  to  the 
man  of  education  and  reflection  must  lead  to  settled 
convictions  upon  the  landed  system  of  this  country. 
Moreover,  a  man  can  scarcely  arrive  at  the  station 
of  a  Bishop,  whatever  be  his  personal  merits,  with 
out  much  acquaintance  and  personal  intercourse 
with  the  landed  aristocracy.  Carrying  with  him 
the  practical  knowledge  acquired  in  his  parish 
and  the  clear  views  which  that  knowledge,  in  com- 
bination with  book-learning,  has  given  him,  he  has 
a  light  for  reading  aristocratic  society,  which  no 
mere  aristocrat  can  possess.  He  has  the  key  to  the 
mixture  of  hauteur  and  meanness,  the  combination 
of  profuse  expenditure  and  want  of  money,  the 
greediness  for  high  rents  with  the  neglect  of  eco- 
nomy, the  lavishing  hundreds  on  an  opera  girl  or  a 
race-horse,  and  the  utter  inability  to  find  a  few 
pounds  to  build  cottages  and  preserve  human  de- 
cencies on  the  patrimonial  estate,  and  various  other 
characteristics  of  a  large,  very  large,  section  of  our 
landed  aristocracy. 

It  is  plain  that  Dr.  Wilberforce  has  not  been 
through  this  course  of  training  without  advantage; 
and,  to  his  credit,  he  has  dared  to  give  the  short  and 
comprehensive  result  of  his  experience  and  observa- 
tion in  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  from  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  And  what  was  the  effect  of 
these  outspoken  truths  upon  the  peers  ?  Did  they 
deny  the  facts  or  displace  the  conclusions  ?  Nothing 
of  this  kind.  On  the  contrary,  each  monopolist 
peer  seemed  to  take  tho  general  propositions  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  as  a  personal  attack  upon  him- 
self. Ear]  Stanhope,  when  improved  husbandry  by 
the  outlay  of  capital  was  hinted,  groaned  out  with 
an  agony  evidently  real,  "  Where  is  the  capital  to 
come  from  V  "  Ashburton,  as  a  new  lord  and  a  rich 
lord,  anxious  to  pander  to  the  prejudices  of  bis  elder 
brethren,  declared  that  insolvent  landowners  should 
by  law  be  shielded  from  the  ordinary  consequonces 
of  insolvency. 


Hardwicke,  Malmesbury,  and  Winchelsea,  by 
their  attacks  on  tho  Bishop,  proved  that  they  felt  he 
had  pointed  at  them  personally,  when  he  described 
the  false  position  of  the  nominal  owner  of  heavily 
Micumbered  estates.    Like  galled  jades  they  winced. 

But  there  was  one  peer,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who  over  and  above  these  reasons  for  dooming  Dr. 
Wilberforce's  speech  personal,  appropriated  to  him- 
self the  following  remarks  ubout  tho  agricultural 
labourers. 

The  Bishoj}  said  : 

"  He  believed  that  the  passing  of  this  bill  would,  in  the, 
first  place,  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the 
labourers,  who  were  at  present  in  a  most  unnatural,  slate 
(expressions  of  dissent).  Did  the  noble  lord  who  differed 
from  him  mean  to  say  that  the  principle  of  prohibiting  the 
poor  man  from  buying  his  bread  on  the  cheapest  terms  was 
a  part  of  the  economy  of  the  God  of  nature  fhear)  ?  lie 
(the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  would  say  that  it  was  a  most  unna- 
tural arrangement." 

And  afterwards : 

"  It  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  their  lordships  to  give 
their  support  to  such  a  measure  as  this,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  happier,  a  better  contented,  and  a  more 
elevated  peasantry  than  that  which  at  present  was  to  be 
found  in  England.  He  knew  the  peasantry,  for  he  hod 
lived  amongst  them,  and  ha/I  seen  them  not  only  on  a  day  of 
false  festivity  drinking  from  EMPTY;  glasses  a  wel- 
come to  the  landlord,  but  he  had  seen  them  amongst  their 
hovels,  he  had  visited  them  in  their  homes,  he  had  seen 
them  on  the  bed  of  fever,  Ac  had  watched  them  struggling 
with  these  difficulties  which  beset,  the  English  peasant 
during  the  long  English  winter.  He  knew  their  hearts,  for 
he  hud  lived  15  or  16  years  amongst  them.  He  bad  wit- 
nessed their  patient  eudurance,  and  he  wus  convinced  that 
Die  time  had  come  when  the  other  side  of  Lord  Bacon's 
observations  might  be  observed,  and  that  there  was  great  aud 
necessary  cause  for  the  experiment.  The  mass  of  the 
peasantry  were  in  a  state  in  which  he  did  not  wish  them  to 
continue,  if  it  could  be  prevented.  He  did  not  wish  to  see 
their  children  suffering  from  physical  wants,  and  from  moral 
and  religious  destitution.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  them 
living  in  collages  from  which  the  decencies  of  domestic  life 
were  necessarily  banished,  anil,  children  looked  at  in  their 
upgrowth  with  the  feelin  /  that  so  many  additional  mouths 
required  la  be  filled,  whilst  the  difficulties  of  villaining  food 
were  increasing  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  Seeing  those 
things,  and  looking  round  for  a  remedy,  he  believed  that  one 
would  be  found  in  anything  which  would  extend  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country." 

This  cortainly  was  personal  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, because  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  promoters 
of  the  humbug  of  professing  to  feast  the  labourers 
at  show  feasts  at  the  landlords'  tables,  while  all  that 
really  promotes  the  welfare,  the  decency,  and  the 
material  comfort  of  the  labourers  is  totally  neg- 
lected. 

But  truly  has  Dr.  Wilberforce  said,  that  if  Free 
Trade  should  bring  about  the  dispossession  of  the 
nominal  owners  of  heavily  encumbered  estates,  it 
will  thereby  produce  a  more  healthy  condition  of 
landed  property,  which  will  greatly  conduce  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community. 


WHO  ARE  THE  LAGGARDS? 

John  Bull  having  now  acquired,  by  a  somewhat 
laborious  course  of  teaching,  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
protective  system  and  the  backwardness  of  British  agri- 
culture, asks,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  "  Who  are  the  lag- 
gards ?" — Why,  of  all  his  sons,  the  farmers  alone  require 
the  "sickly"  shelter  of  protection  ? — Why  Anglo-Saxon 
energy  becomes  paralysed  when  turned  to  the  culture  of 
the  soil  ?  And  John  has  a  full  right  to  receive  a  pre- 
cise answer  to  these  questions. 

Now  the  farmers  say,  and  say  truly,  we  are  no  lag- 
gards. They  point,  and  justly,  to  what  some  of  their 
body  do  under  favourable  circumstances  to  increase  the 
production  of  our  land.  They  ask  for  a  fair  field  for 
their  industry,  security  of  possession,  and  no  absurd  or 
obsolete  interferences  with  their  management,  and  they 
want  nothing  more.  But,  they  add,  the  proprietors  pre- 
vent this.  Now,  what  say  the  landlords  ?  First,  by  infer- 
ence, they  admit  that  they  require  protection  ;  for  the 
peers  resented  the  manly  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford on  the  Corn  Law  Bill  as  personally  insulting.  This 
is  how  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  spoke  of  protection  : 

"  It  had  been  said  during  the  debates  on  this  question, 
that  protection  was  the  principle  which  was  applied  in  other 
cases,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  agriculture, 
that  we  nursed  the  tender  aud  delicate  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
that  we  ought  to  do  same  with  the  tender  interest  o  f  the 
agnculture  of  England,  He,  however,  was  not  one  who 
thought,  that  the  agriculture  <f  England  tens  such  a  sickly 
and  fantastic  exotic  as  to  require  the  aid  of  protection  ;  he 
thought  that  all  it  required  teas  to  be  set  free  from  the 
shackles  of  protection,  and  i!  would  assert  its  own  indige- 
nous strength  and  vigour.  Protection  to  native  industry  had 
become  a  favourite  phrase  in  reference  to  this  subject;  and 
he  could  say  for  himself  that  he  was  one  of  those  most 
favourable  to  the  protection  of  that  industry  (an  ironical 
cheer  from  the  Duke  of  liiclmiond).  The  noble  duke  might 
cheer:  bathe  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  feared  his  cheers  as 
little  as  he  feared  his  arguments.  What  was  protection  to 
native  industry?  It  was  to  bring  it  into  a  field  where  every 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  wholesome  competition." 

This  is  a  healthy  aud  a  hopeful!  view  of  British  agri- 
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culture.  Eut  now  let  us  hear  the  Lords  themselves. 
For  instance.  Lord  Hardwicke  may  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
emplar of  the  protectionist  landlord.  He  owns  a  large 
estate  in  Cambridgeshire,  which  is  let  to  yearly  tenants, 
who  are  in  a  deplorable  state  of  dependence.  None  of 
them  can  make  any  profit  worth  naming,  and  but  few 
can  make  a  living  at  all.  He  sometimes  has  six  or 
eight  farms  on  his  hands  at  once,  and  we  remember  to 
have  seen  an  advertisement  of  a  lot  of  his  lordship's 
farms  to  let,  subject  to  conditions  so  onerous,  that  no 
man  who  deserves  the  name  of  a  farmer  would  think  of 
taking  one.  Amongst  other  terms,  the  tenants  were  to 
be  ''subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  estate  ! .'  " 

Such  is  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  as  a  proprietor.  Let 
us  follow  him  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  watch  his 
capacity  for  legislating  on  agriculture.  During  the 
debate  in  committee  of  the  Lords  on  the  Corn  Bill, 
Lord  Hardwicke  said  : 

"  He  was  as  convinced  as  he  stood  upon  the  floor  of  that 
house  that  the  Government  measure  would  throw  the  poorer 
lands  out  of  cultivation.  His  noble  friend  (Lord  Kinnaird ) 
shook  his  head;  but  he  must  remember  that  that  noble  lord 
was  of  opinion  that  no  land  was  fit  for  tillage  unless  it  would 
produce  thirty  two  bushels  an  acre.  No  land  to  be  cultivated 
unless  it  produces  thirty  two  bushels  an  acre.  Then  how 
are  you  to  feed  the  people  ?  Why  the  average  production 
on  most  inferior  soils  is  not  more  than  twenty  bnsiicls  an 
acre.  Thirty-two  bushels  is  a  very  large  average,  indeed. 
So  you  will  displace  all  the  labour,  and  throw  all  the  land 
out  of  cultivation  which  does  not  produce  thirty-two  bushels 
an  acre.    What  are  you  to  do  for  bread  ? 

"  Lord  Kinnaird  :  I  said  thirty  bushels  an  acre. 

"  The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  :  Oh,  the  noble  lord  has  come 
down  a  bit  (laughter).  But  no  land  is  to  he  cultivated 
which  does  not  produce  thirty  bushels  an  acre.  My  lords, 
this  is  very  importnnt,  considering  that  it  comes  from  tie 
bead  of  the  Ami-Corn-Law  League  ("hear,  hear,"  and 
laughter).  We  are  to  starve,  unless  all  lands  produce  thirty 
bushels  an  acre,  or  unless  foreign  countries  feed  us.  Why,  if 
the  noble  lord  thinks  that  thirty  bushels  an  acre  is  the 
average  produce  of  the  kingdom,  I  must  sag  he  knows  no- 
thing about  farming. 

'•  Earl  Stanhope  :  Kitchen  garden  cultivation  the  noble 
lord  must  mean. 

"  The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  :  Truly,  my  noble  friend  is 
correct.  The  noble  lord  of  the  thirty  bushels  (laughter) — 
must  be  speaking  of  the  produce  of  the  kitchen  garden.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  farmers  were  interested  in 
in  causing  bread  tobe  dear.  The  cheaper  the  bread,  the  better 
for  them ;  but  it  must  be  the  bread  of  home-grown  corn. 
Protect  them — protect  them  he  would  say,  and  he  would  an- 
swer for  it,  that  under  the  system  of  protection  the  people  of 
England  would  eat  cheaper  bread  than  ever  they  would  under 
the  proposed  measure." 

Now  there  is  not  a  real  farmer  in  England  who  would 
think  of  growing  wheat  upon  land  of  which  he  had  secure 
tenure  and  complete  possession,  except  with  the  reason- 
able expectation  of  getting  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  And 
one  year  with  another  he  will  do  it.  We  know  that  30 
bushels  per  acre  is  not  the  average  produce  of  wheat, 
because  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  farm 
under  the  cloud  of  a  Stanhope's  mortgages,  or  a  Harcl- 
wicke's  "general  regulation  of  the  estate.'"  Kitchen 
garden  cultivation,  indeed, — why  the  circumstances  and 
"  regulations  "  of  half  the  estates  in  England  prevent 
anything  which  deserves  the  name  of  cultivation  at  all. 
It  is  a  kind  of  annual  battle  between  the  cultivator  and 
a  landlord-created  waste,  and  the  waste  generally  gains 
three-fourths  of  a  victory.  But  mark  the  notions  en- 
tertained by  the  monopolist  lords  of  the  soil  of  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  soil.  They  assume  that  land  is  to  remain 
in  this  bad  state,  to  which  their  mismanagement  has 
reduced  it ;  and  the  national  trade  is  to  be  tied  clown  to 
their  narrow  limits. 

We  say  distinctly  no  man  should  grow  wheat  without 
expecting  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  On  some  land,  or  by 
some  systems,  he  might  not  get  that  return,  if  he  sowed 
wheat  oftener  than  once  in  five  or  six  years  ;  but  then  he 
should  not  attempt  it  more  frequently.  Poor  landi,  as  the 
monopolists  call  them,  will  not  grow  corn  so  often,  but  no 
man  can  reasonably  expect  to  farm  with  profit,  unless 
he  determines  that  wlicn  he  does  grow  corn,  be  it  once 
in  three  years,  or  once  in  ten,  he  will  have  a  good  crop  ; 
and  nothing  less  than  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
deserves  the  name  of  a  good  crop. 


Anecdote  of  a  Tame  Leopard. — While  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wild  animals,  I  may  mention  a  leopard  that  was  kept 
by  an  English  ofiicer  at  Sarnarang,  during  our  occupation  of 
the  Dutch  colonies.  This  animal  had  its  liberty,  and  used 
to  run  all  over  the  house  after  its  master.  One  morning, 
after  breakfast,  the  officer  was  sitting  smoking  his  hookah, 
with  a  book  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  hookah  snake  in  his 
left,  when  he  felt  a  slight  pain  in  the  left  hand,  and,  on  at 
tempting  to  raise  it,  was  checked  by  a  low  angry  growl  from 
his  pet  leopard.  On  looking  down,  he  saw  the  animal  had 
been  licking  the  back  of  bis  hand,  and  had  by  degrees  drawn 
a  little  blood.  The  leopard  would  not  allow  the  removal  of 
1  he  band,  but  conti  nued  licking  it  with  much  apparent  re- 
lish, which  did  not  much  please  his  master;  who,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  without  attempting  again  to  disturb  the 
pet  in  bis  proceeding,  called  to  bis  servant  to  bring  him  a 
pistol,  with  which  he  shot  the  animal  dead  on  the  spot 
Such  pets  a-'t  nenkes  )'.>  feet  long,  and  full-grown  leopards, 
are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  largest  snake  I  ever  saw 
was  2-5 feet  long,  and  H  inches  in  diameter.  I  have  /ward  of 
(id  feet  snakes,  but  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  tale. — 
Davidfon't  Trails  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East. 


THE  POTATO  CROP. 

Fears  are  entertained  that  the  potato  crop  will  again  be 
in  many  instances  a  failure,  more  especially  the  early  crop 
of  ash-leaf  kidneys.  A  person  at  Bicester,  Oxon,  planted 
six  bnsiicls  of  the  above  description,  and  they  are  a  failure, 
though  he  paid  no  less  than  six  shillings  per  bushel  for  the 
seed,  in  order  that  it  might  be  good.  Other  persons  are  in 
a  similar  situation. 

The  Potato  Crop  in  Devonshire. — 1  beg  to  forward 
an  account  of  what  I  have  observed  in  regard  to  the  potato 
crop  of  Devon  within  this  last  week.  I  have  visited  many 
potato  fields,  most  of  which  have  a  very  luxuriant  and  thriv- 
ing appearance  when  seen  at  a  distance,  but  on  examination 
1  find  the  whole  to  be  diseased ;  I  could  not  discover  one 
not  affected  less  or  more.  I  fully  believe  that  the  whole  1 
have  examined  will  he  roasted  or  scorched  up  with  the  dire- 
ful calamity  within  a  month  of  this  time.  Many  considered 
their  crops  to  be  doing  remarkably  well,  and,  indeed,  ex- 
pressed themselves  satisfied  that  their  crops  were  quite  clear 
from  disease  until  I  pointed  out  its  delects.  Mr.  Bridle,  of 
Otterton,  called  my  attention  to  a  fine  piece  of  early  potatoes, 
which  he  had  planted  pretty  early  in  February  last,  in  a 
sheltered,  dry  situation  ;  they  had  remarkably  strong  stalks, 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  many  of  them  at  the 
base  as  thick  as  the  middle  finger,  with  foliage  as  large  as 
good  spinach  leaves.  Mr,  Bridle,  on  Monday  last,  calculated 
that  he  should  be  able  to  take  up  30  bags  of  good  tubers 
from  this  piece  in  the  last  week  in  this  month,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  quantity  would  have  been  produced  by  the 
end  of  the  month  had  they  kept  clear  from  disease,  which 
attacked  them  ou  Thursday  the  4th  iust.,  and  the  whole 
have  now  dropped  down  dead,  many  of  the  stalks  looking  as 
if  charred.  I  enclose  a  stalk,  that  you  may  have  ocular 
demonstration  of  those  facts.  The  effluvium  is  uncommonly 
disagreeable  in  this  hot  sunny  weather.  The  fact  is,  on  my 
examining  them  I  could  distinctly  observe  that  they  never 
had  been  free  from  disease  ;  it  originated  in  the  old  tubers 
which  produced  strong  cankerous  watery  shoots.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  origin  or  first  cause  of  this  destructive 
disease,  it  is  clear  that  it  now  proceeds  from  the  tuber — that 
its  first  appearance  is,  if  either  in  tuber,  stalk,  or  foliage,  in 
the  shape  of  little  watery  spots,  pimples,  or  bulgiugs,  swell- 
ing into  a  dropsical  contortion  until  it  bursts,  at  which  time 
the  disease  runs  through  the  crop  like  wild  fire,  carrying 
rapid  destruction  before  it.  It  is  now  almost  a  certainty  that 
the  whole  of  the  crops  which  have  been  planted  at  the  usual 
season,  and  that  too  without  any  previous  preparation  of  the 
seed  -tuber  will  be  agaiu  destroyed,  whatever  certainty  there 
may  be  with  prepared  seed  and  early  planting. — Sidmouth 
Correspondent  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

The  Potato  Crop  in  Scotland. —  The  agricultural 
report  of  the  Glasgow  Herald  states  that  the  young  potato 
crop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  is  extensively  affected 
with  the  same  disease  as  that  of  lust  year.  The  diseased 
plants  generally  look  tolerably  well ;  but,  on  digging  round 
them,  the  seed  from  which  the  plant  had  sprung  is  found 
wholly  or  partially  decomposed,  and  the  sets  had  assumed  a 
brown  tinge,  which  was  generally  communicated  to  the 
stem. 

The  New  Potato  Chop  in  Ireland. — Iu  the  course 
of  Friday,  a  gentleman  who  resides  northward  of  Dublin,  at 
Raheny,  sent  to  us  some  stalks  of  potatoes  of  the  now  grow- 
ing crop,  iu  which  the  blight,  as  it  [appeared  developed  to- 
wards the  harvest  of  last  year,  was  painfully  evident.  The 
stalk  was  full  of  sap,  the  leaves  luxuriant,  and  the  upper 
part,  which  were  manifestly  about  to  throw  out  a  blossom, 
\Hls  particularly  full  and  green.  About  midway  d  >wn  all 
the  stalks  the  marks  of  blight  were  apparent.  The  disease 
appeared  as  it  were  to  enter  the  stalk  at  ajoint,  whence  it 
appeared  to  run  downwards  only  towards  the  root.  The 
whole  of  the  canal  which  transmits  the  nutriment  to  the 
tuber  bore,  from  the  point  where  the  disease  struck  in  a 
brownish  hue,  and  in  the  centre  the  sap  itself  seemed  to  have 
become  stagnant  and  corrupt.  The  gentleman  who  trans- 
mitted us  the  stalks,  and  who  is  "an  excellent  agriculturist, 
says — "  I  send  you  a  potato  stalk  attacked  with  the  rot  or 
blight,  from  which  last  year's  crop  suffered  so  much.  The 
potato  from  which  this  stalk  grew  was  a  pink  eye,  and 
planted  in  February, — the  field  in  which  it  grew  had  not  the 
disease  last  year." — Dublin  Freeman. 

Potato  Disease  in  Portugal. — It  may  be  interesting 
to  know  that  my  potato  crop,  which  was  a  few  days  ago  most 
flourishing,  suddenly  became  black  and  withered  ;  the  same 
has  occurred  to  many  others,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
at  some  miles  distant. — Correspondent  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 


ELIHU  .BUPvRJTT,  THE  LEARNED  BLACK- 
SMITH. 

As  this  indefatigable  philanthropist  will  probably  visit 
Great  Britain  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  it  will,  no  doubt, 
gratify  many  of  our  readers  to  learn  something  more  regard- 
ing his  history  than  they  may  have  been  able  to  glean  from 
the  newspapers  of  the  day.  The  following  brief  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Mr.  Elihu  Burritt,  extracted  chiefly  from  Ameri- 
can documents,  is  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Dick,  of  Dundee,  to 
the  Evangelical  Magazine. 

"  Elihu  Burritt  was  born  iu  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  iu 
the  year  lfcjll,  of  honest  and  respectable  parents.  He 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attending  the  "  District  school"  for 
some  months  every  year,  till  he  was  sixteen  years  old  ;  and 
by  his  diligence  and  attention  to  his  studies  he  became 
well  versed  in  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English 
education,  and  by  cultivating  a  taste  for  reading,  he  ac- 
quired much  valuable  information.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  his  father  died,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
trade  of  a  blacksmith  ;  and  when  the  term  of  his  indenture 
had  expired,  and  he  had  attained  his  legal  majority,  he  had 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  young  man  of  good  moral 
and  religious  character,  a  skilful  workman  in  his  vocation, 
and  one  who  cherished  an  ardent  attachment  for  books; 
The  Bible  was  the  first  book  which  he  thoroughly  studied  ; 
and  at  a  very  early  age,  he  was  familiar  with  almost  every 
passage  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  next  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  reading  afforded  by  the 
"  Social  Library"  in  the  town  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  after- 
wards was  dependent  on  the  kindness  of  his  friends.  Before 
he  reached  the  age  of  21,  he  was  conversant  with  the  English 
classics,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  passed  delightfully 
many  of  his  leisure  hours  in  poring  over  the  pages  of  Mil- 
ton, Young,  Thomson,  Cowper,  Addison,  &c.  In  the  winter 
of  the  year  in  which  he  attained  his  majority,  he  commenced 
under  the  direction  of  a  brother-in-law,  who  was  an  accom- 
plished rcholar,  the  study  of  mathematics.  About  the  same 
time  he  entered  on  the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  for  the 
purpose  of  readi-jg  Virgil  in  the  original.  He  soon  after 
turned  bis  attention  to  French,  which  he  mastered  with 


wonderful  facility.  He  then  acquired  the  Spanish,  and 
afterwards  the  Greek  and  German  languages.  During  two 
winters  lie  devoted  nearly  all  his  time  to  btudy,  but  he  was 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  time  din  ing  spring  and  sum- 
mer in  working  at  his  trade  as  a  blacksmith,  and  in  this  ex- 
emplary way,  acquiring  the  means  of  subsistence. 

"  When  about  23  years  old,  he  accepted  un  invitation  to 
teach  a  grammar-school ;  but  this  employment  did  not  suit 
his  convenience  or  his  inclination.  He  was  then  engaged 
for  a  year  or  two  as  an  agent  for  a  manufacturing  company, 
when  he  returned  to  his  anvil,  find  has  since  been  indus- 
triously engaged  in  the  honourable  occupation  of  a  black- 
smith, to  which  he  was  apprenticed  in  his  youth ;  but  de- 
votes all  his  leisure  hours  to  literary  pursuits.  After  having 
mastered  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  and 
all  the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Oriental  literature,  and  in  order  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  valuable  library  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  he  re- 
moved to  that  place,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  and 
been  regarded  as  a  useful  and  exemplary  citizen.  By  dint 
of  hard  labour  he  has  become  a  proficient  in  the  most 
dilhcult  languages  of  Asia,  and  in  many  of  those  languages 
of  Europe  which  arc  now  nearly  disused  and  obsolete — 
among  them  are  Gaelic,  Welsh,  Celtic,  Saxon,  Gothic, 
Icelandic,  Russian,  Sclavonic,  Armenian,  Chablaic,  Sjriac, 
Arabic,  Etbiopic,  Sanscrit,  and  Tamull  It  was  sta'cd, 
in  a  public  meeting,  in  1S3N,  by  Governor  Everett,  that 
Mr.  Burritt  by  that  time,  by  his  unaided  industry  alone, 
had  made  himself  acquainted,  with  Firrv  Languages. — 
Mr.  Burritt  shows  no  disposition  to  relax  from  his  labours. 
He  usually  devotes  eight  hours  to  study,  and  eight  hours 
to  physical  indulgence  and  repose  ;  and,  by  pursuing  this 
course,  he  enjoys  the  advantages— vainly  coveted  by  many 
literary  men — connected  with  "  a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy 
body."  Nor  does  he  confine  bis  labours  to  the  mere  acquisi- 
tion" of  literary  wealth — he  also  diffuses  it  with  a  liberal 
hand.  He  has  written  many  valuable  articles  for  periodicals 
of  high  standing;  he  has  delivered  many  lectures  which 
have  been  replete  with  interest  and  valuable  information ; 
and  has  been  repeatedly  listened  to  by  large  and  highly  res- 
pectable audiences  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  otlur 
places  with  edificatiou  and  delight.  He  has  not  yet  reached 
the  meridian  of  life,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  years 
of  usefulness  are  still  before  him.  He  is  indeed  a  man  of 
whom  New  England  may  well  be  proud." 

The  follow  ing  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Elihu  Bur- 
ritt, iu  1830,  to  Dr.  Nelson,  a  gentleman  who  had  taken 
some  interest  in  his  history,  displays  the  simple,  unassuming, 
earnest  character  of  the  man,  in  a  very  interesting  point  of 
view  : 

"  An  accidental  allusion  to  my  history  and  pursuits,  which 
I  made  unthinkingly,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  was,  to  my  un- 
speakable surprise,  brought  before  the  public  as  a  rather 
ostentatious  debut  on  my  part  to  the  world;  and  I  find  my- 
self involved  in  a  species  of  notoriety,  not  at  all  in  conso- 
nance with  my  feelings.  Those  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  my  character  from  my  youth  up  will  give  me  credit  for 
sincerity,  when  I  say,  that  it  never  entered  my  heart  to  blwou 
forth  any  acquisition  of  my  own.  I  had,  until  the  unfor- 
tunate denouement  which  I  have  mentioned,  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  my  way  unnoticed,  even  among  my  brethren 
and  kindred.  None  of  them  ever  thought  that  I  had  any 
particular  genius,  as  it  is  called  ;  I  never  thought  so  myself. 
All  that  I  have  accomplished,  or  expect,  or  hope,  to  accom- 
plish, has  been  and  will  be  by  that  plodding,  patient,  perse- 
vering process  of  accretion  which  builds  the  ant-heap — par- 
ticle by  particle,  thought  by  thought — fact  by  fact.  And  if 
I  ever  was  actuated  by  ambition,  its  highest  and  farthest 
aspiration  reached  no  farther  than  the  hope  to  set  before  the 
younq  men  of  my  country  an  example  iu  employing  those 
fragments  of  time  called  '  odd  moments.'  And,  sir,  1  should 
esteem  it  an  honour  of  costlier  water  than  the  tiara  encir- 
cling a  monarch's  brow,  if  my  future  activity  and  attainments 
should  encourage  American  n-orking  men  to  be  proud  and 
jealous  of  the  credentials  which  God  has  given  them  to  every 
eminence  and  immunity  in  the  empire  of  mind.  These  are 
the  views  and  sentiments  with  which  I  have  sat  down  night 
by  night,  for  years,  with  blistered  hands  and  brightening 
hope,  to  studies  which  I  hoped  might  be  serviceable  to  that 
class  of  the  community  to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong. 
This  is  my  ambition.  This  is  the  goal  of  my  aspirations. 
But,  not  only  the  prize,  but  the  whole  course  lies  before  me, 
perhaps  beyond  my  reach.  '  I  count  myself  not  yet  to  have 
attained'  to  anything  worthy  of  public  notice  or  private  men- 
tion ;  what  I  mag  do  is  for  Providence  to  determine. 

"  As  you  expressed  a  desire  iu  your  letter  for  some  account 
of  my  past,  and  present  pursuits,  I  shall  hope  to  gratify  you 
on  this  point,  and  also  rectify  a  misapprehension  which 
you  with  many  others  may  have  entertained  of  my  acquire- 
ments. With  regard  to  iny  attention  to  the  languages,  a 
study  of  which  I  am  not  so  fond  as  of  mathematics,  I  have 
tried,  by  a  kind  of  practical  and  philosophical  process,  to 
contract  such  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  head  of  a 
family  of  languages,  as  to  introduce  me  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  Thus,  studying  the  Hebrew  very 
critically,  I  became  readily  acquainted  with  its  cognate  lan- 
guages, among  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Syriac,  Chal- 
daic,  Arabic,  Samaritan,  Etbiopic,  &.C  The  languages  of 
Europe  occupied  my  attention  immediately  after  I  had 
finished  my  classics ;  and  I  studied  French,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  German,  under  native  teachers.  Afterwards  I  pursued 
the  Portuguese,  Flemish,  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
Icelandic,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  Celtic.  I  then  ventured  on  further 
east  into  the  Russian  empire  ;  and  the  Sclavonic  opened  to 
me  about  a  dozen  of  the  languages  spoken  in  that  vast 
domain,  between  which  the  affinity  is  as  marked  as  that 
between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Besides  those,  1 
have  attended  to  many  different  European  dialects  still  iu 
vogue.  I  am  now  trying  to  push  on  eastward  as  fast  as  my 
means  will  permit,  hoping  to  discover  still  farther  analogies 
among  the  oriental  languages,  which  will  assist  my  progress." 


Amongst  his  works  of  philanthrophy,  Elihu  Burritt  issues 
almost  weekly  1000  or  1200  of  his  "  Olive  Leaves"  for  the 
press;  and,  in  proof  of  bis  powers  of  writing,  we  may  men- 
lion  the  fact, — a  fact  perfectly  unparalleled  iu  the  annals  of 
periodical  literature, — that  the  articles  thus  forwarded  are 
regularly  printed  in  about  three  hundred  newspapers  iu 
various  parts  of  the  Union. 


The  Crops  in  Cumberland. — Wheat,  which  iu  a  few 
favourable  situations  southward,  is  in  ear,  will  be  light,  but 
of  better  than  average  quality.  Barley  promises  well,  but 
oats  have  in  many  places  suffered  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
attack  of  the  grub,  and  fears  are  entertaiued  in  many  quar- 
ters that  this  crop  will  prove  a  failure. — Carlisle  Journal. 
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Three  Lectures  on  National  Education.  By  the 
Very  llcv.  G.  "Waddiugton,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Dur- 
ham. 

These  admirable  lectures  are  devoted  to  a  sub- 
ject of  such  great  aud  permanent  iutercst,  that  little 
more  is  required  from  ns  in  the  way  of  introduction 
than  to  state  that  they  were  delivered  to  large  and 
intelligent  congregations  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
that  they  evince,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  the 
same  depth  of  Christian  philosophy  and  the  samo 
extent  of  Christian  philanthropy,  for  which  the 
other  writings  of  the  Dean  of  Durham  are  distin- 
guished. It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  prelates  and 
dignitaries  of  the  English  church  identifying  them- 
selves with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  English 
people;  rebuking  the  apathy  and  coldness  with 
which  the  rights  of  the  industrious,  and  the  wrongs 
of  the  poor,  have  been  treated  in  high  places.  Every 
true  friend  of  the  Church  of  England  has  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  evangelical  eloquence 
displayed  by  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's  and  of  Ox- 
ford, in  the  recent  debates.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
especially  deserves  our  gratitude  for  his  vigorous 
exposure  of  those  abuses  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  property  which  impede  and  even  prevent 
the  performance  of  its  duties.  The  adding  of  field 
to  field  for  the  mere  purpose  of  extending  territorial 
domination  is  equally  condemned  by  reason  and  by 
scripture.  It  makes  both  the  proprietors  and 
cultivators  slaves  to  the  soil,  fixing  on  the  one 
the  yoke  of  mortgage,  and  on  the  other  the 
yoke  of  uncertain  tenure.  It  was  worthy  of 
a  Christian  bishop  to  demand  the  emancipa- 
tion of  laud  from  this  double  bondage,  to 
require  that  proprietorship  should  be  free  to  en- 
courage improvement  aud  tenancy  free  to  reap  the 
rewards  of  industry  and  expenditure.  The  abo- 
lition of  slavery  is  the  hereditary  task  of  a  Wilbcr- 
force,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  accepting  the 
inheritance,  has  added  new  honours  to  the  impe- 
rishable name  of  his  father. 

If,  was  not  the  least  evil  of  the  food  question  that 
it  kept  the  education  question  out  of  sight.  It  would 
be  vain  to  proffer  books,  wheu  bread  was  withheld  ; 
to  offer  culture  to  the  mind,  when  the  body  was 
fainting  for  want  of  sustenance.  Though  we  felt 
witU  the  Dean  of  Durham  that  the  education  of  the 
poor  in  this  country  is  still  most  imperfectly  con- 
ducted, in  regard  both  to  its  extent  and  its  quality, 
and  that  the  wealthier  portions  of  the,  community, 
if  they  value  either  their  honour  or  their  security, 
must  make,  in  some  form  or  other,  a  very  much 
larger  provision  than  has  yet  been  made  for  the 
purpose,  we  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  open  so  im- 
portant a  discission,  so  long  as  the  corn  question 
remained  undecided.  That  great  measure  of  sub- 
stantial justice,  that  great  engine  of  redress  for 
wrongs  which,  during  the  space  of  a  whole  gene- 
ration, have  crushed  the  energies  and  aggravated  the 
toils  of  the  labouring  population,  has  passed 
through  the  perils  of  every  legislative  ordeal,  and 
will,  before  another  number  of  this  journal  ap- 
pears, in  all  human  probability,  be  the  law 
of  the  laud.  The  time  then  has  come  when  the 
investigation  of  another  social  evil,  preparatory  to 
its  removal,  may  fairly  be  commenced;  nud  it  could 
not  be  begun  under  better  auspices  than  those  of 
the  Dean  of  Durham.  After  having  described  the 
storm  of  opposition  with  which  the  first  effort  to 
obtain  legislative  assistance  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  was  received,  Dr.  Waddiugton  thus  describes 
the  present  state  of  the  question  : 

"  Discussion  succeeded  to  declamation,  men's  passions 
subsided,  and  their  blindness  departed  with  their  passions; 
and  then  this  much  decried  project  was  discovered  to  rest 
oil  the  very  principle  so  loudly  demanded  by  all — it  was  a 
project,  for  improving  the  secular  and  moral  instruction  of  the 
poor  on  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion. 

"  And  here  you  will  not  expect  me  to  enlarge  on  a 
truth  which  is  admitted  by  every  man,  that  any  system  of 
education  not  so  founded  would  be  any  thing  rather  than  a 
blessing  to  those  who  received  it.  To  sharpen  the  intelli- 
gence only,  without  cultivating  the  heart — to  inculcate  se- 
cular knowledge  only — to  make  men  acute,  and  ingenious 
and  subtle,  without  teaching  them  the  duties  of  integrity, 
temperance,  chastity,  general  self-control — this  would  be  no 
better  than  to  become  school-wasters  for  JIammon,  to  pre- 
pare our  pupils  for  his  service,  and  to  bid  them  walk  in  his 
ways.  Again  ;  to  inculcate  morality  on  auy  other  than 
Christian  principles  would  be  fruitless  as  well  as  irreligious. 
I  'or  fioin  what  other  source  can  be  derived  precepts  so  sub- 
lime  and  pure,  or  motives  so  commanding,  even  if  the  con- 
duct of  this  life  only  were  in  question-.'  But  if  yon  will  rise 
to  higher  considerations— if  you  will  but  for  a  moment  re- 
flect, how  fugitive  and  comparatively  worthless  is  all  that 
this  life  nan  give,  you  will  still  more  strongly  feel,  that  those, 
whose  knowledge  must  after,  all  be  very  limited,  ought  to 
possess  at  least  the  knowledge  which  concerns  them  most, 
for  f lie  knowledge  of  God  is  not  only  the  beginning,  but 
also  the  end,  of  wisdom.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  nn  eternal 
Father  by  children  whom  he  is  preparing  for  eternity.  It  is 
the  knowledge  of  a  righteous  .Judge,  by  culprits  w  hom  ho 
ha^  destined  to  judgment.  It  is  the  know  ledge  of  a  merciful 
Redeemer,  by  sinners  who  have  no  other  hope  but  in  his 
merits  and  his  mercy.  Whatever  other  lessons  we  may 
teach  them,  at  least  let  us  never,  on  auy  consideration,  omit 
this. 

"  It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  consider  one  other  aspect 
which  this  quebtion  assumed,  before  it  reached  its  prcsuut 
position.    It  was  understood,  as  I  have  said,  by  all  parties, 


that  the  system  of  national  education,  to  be  established  in 
this  country,  should  stand  on  the  foundation  of  Christianity. 
But  there  are  many  forms  of  Christianity,  differing  from 
each  other  more  or  less  on  points  of  doctrine,  or  observance, 
or  discipline.  Indeed,  in  no  other  European  country  are 
they  so  numerous  as  in  this,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of 
the  greater  latitude  of  .individual  opinion  that  has  long  been 
enjoyed  by  this  people.  Hence  then  arose,  another  question, 
involving  a  very  serious  difficulty,  and  supplying  a  subject 
of  grave  consideration  both  to  divines  and  statesmen.  It 
was  this — Whether  the  children  of  parents  of  different  per- 
suasions should  be  educated  together  in  the  same  schools, 
or  apart  from  each  other  in  separate  establishments  '.'  This 
led  again  to  controversy.  On  the  one  side  it  was  urged — 
that  the  former  scheme,  that  of  mixed  education,  involved 
what  was  called  a  '  compromise  of  principle  ; '  that  the  dis- 
tinctive points  of  the  particular  creeds  would  not  by  this 
method  be  sufficiently  inculcated  ;  that  religious  indifference 
might  flow  from  this;  or,  if  not  indifference,  that  religious 
disputes  would  arise  among  the  children  thus  collected  within 
the  same  walls. 

"  It  was  argued  on  the  other  side — that  the  points  on 
which  Christians  are  divided  are  not  nearly  so  numerous, 
nor  for  the  most  part  so  important,  as  those  on  which  they 
agree  ;  that  thOhabit  of  receiving  together  the  same  instruc- 
tion, from  the  same  instructor,  would  tend  to  soften  the  as- 
perity of  religious  difference;  that  the  distinctive  dogmas 
might  be  taught  separately  by  the  respective  ministers;  aud 
that  it  would  be  well  for  those,  who  were  so  soon  to  become 
active  members  of  our  community,  to  derive  together,  from 
the  same  sacred  source,  all  their  moral  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  religious  knowledge.  This  method  was  thought 
by  some  to  be  best  litted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  evangelical  charity. 

"But  it  was  not  thus  ordained:  the  aspirations  of  a  too 
sanguine  philanthropy  were  stilled — the  zeal  of  reciprocal 
jealousy  was  too  strong  and  too  intense.  After  some  short 
controversy  it  became  quite  manifest,  that  there  was  no  re 
ligious  party  in  this  country  which  desired  the  system  of 
mixed  education ;  all  seemed  to  claim  alike  the  privilege  and 
the  right  of  exclusive  establishments.  Though  the  opposite 
principle  is  still  asserted  by  one  great  society,  yet.  it  is  ob- 
viously the  general  feeling  among  all  denominations,  that, 
by  the  separate  system  alone,  they  cau  all  secure  their  re- 
spective independence,  without  any  fear  of  proselytism,  or 
any  suspicion  of  compromise.  And  the  Government,  acqui- 
escing in  this  feeling,  distributes  its  assistance,  its  I  am  led 
to  believe,  with  strict  impartiality  to  all." 

The  dangers  of  allowing  the  increasing  masses  of 
our  population  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  arc  thus 
forcibly  described : 

"Let  us  not  close  our  eyes  against  this  truth.  Let  us  not 
attempt  to  deceive  ourselves.  Let  us  not  forget  the  past, 
or  lose  sight  of  the  future,  in  the  prosperous  tranquillity  of 
the  moment.  Any  self-delusion  in  this  matter  may  termi- 
nate, after  a  short  dream  of  fatuous  confidence,  in  some 
signal  calamity.  You  all  know,  as  appears  from  the  last 
census,  that  the  population  of  the  greater  part  of  this  diocese 
— this  more  immediately  connected  with  the  mining  interest 
—lias  recently  increased  with  a  rapidity  almost  unparalleled; 
aud  you  have  only  to  cast  your  eyes  around  you  to  perceive 
that,  it  is  still  steadily  and  fast  advancing.  These  very  sea- 
sons of  peaceful  prosperity  in  which  you  rejoice,  and  perhaps 
confide,  accelerate  Thar  increase  ;  and  the  increase  will  re- 
main, when  the  prosperity  may  possibly  have  departed.  Now, 
my  brethren,  you  constantly  hear  this  increase  designated  as 
fearful — but  why  fearful?  What  cause  is  there  for  tear  rh 
the  multiplication  of  your  species  ?  What  is  there  terrible 
in  the  aspect  of  a  large  multitude  of  honest,  industrious,  or- 
derly, moral,  and  contented  fellow-Christians  ?  Surely  this 
should  be  a  subject  of  hope  rather  than  of  fear!  A  popula- 
tion trained  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  man,  intelligent,  con- 
siderate, peaceful,  can  never  be  too  large,  either  for  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  or  for  any  individual  in- 
terest. Why,  then,  do  you  call  this  increase  fearful  ?  I  will 
tell  you.  It  is  because  you  apprehend  that  the  character  of 
this  rising  population  is  not  such  as  I  have  described — that 
it  does  possess  those  qualities,  which  would  make  it.  a  gain 
and  a  blessing  to  the  community;  and  you  foresee  great 
danger — and  in  this  I  entirely  agree  with  you — in  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  masses  not  so  imbued,  not  so  trained,  but 
possessing  other  and  perhaps  opposite  qualities. 

"  More  than  this.  You  are  well  aware  that,  in  this  vast 
augmentation,  by  very  far  the  larger  portion  belongs  to 
the  lower  orders.  Aud  this  is  a  fact  deserving  your  very 
serious  reflection  ;  for  it  indicates,  no  doubt,  a  great  ap- 
proaching change  in  the  social  system,  for  good  or  for 
evil.  You  do  reflect — for  you  are  very  far  from  incon- 
siderate. You  reflect,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  you  fear. 
Why,  I  repeat,  why  not  rather  derive  hope  from  your 
meditation  ?  Are  those  men  who  are  throngiuq;  round  you, 
so  destitute  of  the  good  feelings  of  your  common  nature, 
aud  so  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  on  which  society  is 
founded,  as  to  move  only  your  jealousy  and  distrust?  You 
reply,  that  they  are  ignorant.  Aye,  my  brethren,  that  is  true 
indeed — they  are  ignorant — and  thence  is  the  only  real 
danger.  But  the  crime  of  that  ignorance  does  not  rest  with 
them. 

"  However,  let  us  not  enquire  with  whom  it  rests.  Rather 
let  us  once  again  implore  the  Father  of  Mercies  to  avert 
from  this  nation  the  just  consequences  of  our  past  omis- 
sions and  neglects,  and  to  give  us  grace  to  apply  more  virtue 
and  more  wisdom  to  the  time  to  come. 

"  They  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant.  Many  of  them 
have  never  been  taught  so  much  as  the  rudiments  of  their 
religious  and  moral  duties.  Their  intellects  have  seldom 
been  trained  by  any  discipline,  or  stored  with  any  useful  in- 
formation. They  are  uninstructed.or  they  are  misinstructed, 
as  to  the  foundation  of  their  social  obligations.  They  are 
conscious  of  certain  rights;  but,  if  their  rights  be  greater  than 
their  knowledge  you  must  see  how  certainly  they  will  abuse 
them.  They  have  intelligence  enough  to  understand  an 
appeal  to  their  passions  ;  not,  enough  to  detect  the  sophistry, 
which  is  sometimes  employed  to  mislead  them.  They  have 
virtue  enough  to  love  their  families,  to  apply  a  good  deal  of 
industry  to  their  support,  and  to  abstain  generally  from  any 
flagrant  violation  of  the  law  ;  rot  enough  to  make  them  pro 
vijdcnt  against,  casual  distress  or  disappointment,  or  to  pre- 
serve them  from  much  disorder  in  their  lives.  They  con- 
gregate together  iu  large  masses,  and  are  capable  of  lirm  and 
continuous  co-ope  ration,  whether  for  a  good  purpose,  or,  us 
it  might  possibly  happen,  for  a  purpose  the  reverse  of  good. 

"  Now,  this  condition  of  such  large  multitudes  is  by  lib 
means  that  which  promises  security,  or  inspires  confidence. 
In  worldly  intelligence  and  technical  knowledge  they  are 
far  removed  from  incapacity — in  character,  if  not  independent, 
they  are  certainly  uot  senile;  but  tbey  are  for  the  most  part 


deficient  in  moral  principles  as  the  motive  of  their  actions, 
and  in  sound  religions  principles  as  the  basis  of  their 
morality.  If  then  there  be  danger,  this  is  the  source  of  it. 
You  are  surrounded  by  masses  of  men  whose  physical  energy 
and  mechanical  skill  surpass  their  moral  qualifications;  and 
among  whom  an  indefinite  sense  of  their  power,  and  a  pos- 
sible misapprehension  of  their  rights,  are  not  regulated  by 
habitual  self  control.  And  how  should  this  be  otherwise  > 
Self  control  is  the  end  and  fruit  of  education;  and  these  men 
have  been  instructed  very  partially,  and  educated  aot  at  all. 
They  have  learnt  their  trades,  but  they  have  not  been  taught 
their  duties.  They  know  the  value  of  their  hands,  but  they 
are  uninformed  ns  to  the  price  of  their  souls.  They  have  'a 
strong  sense  of  the  interests  of  this  world,  but  they  have 
been  left — many  of  them— without  any  certain  know  ledge, 
whether  there  be  so  much  as  a  world  to  come,  or  not. 

"  I  may  here  suggest  to  you  another  consideration,  less 
important  indeed,  yet  not  without  much  weight  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  subject — what  are  the  recreations  to  which 
they  usually  have  recourse  iu  their  hours  of  leisure  ? — for 
these,  you  will  observe,  nre  exactly  the  hours  of  their  tempta- 
tion, from  various  objects  unconnected  with  their  daily  pur- 
suits ;  from  the  subtle  suggestions  of  political  or  social  cor- 
rupters; from  the  mere  gross  impulse  of  uncontrolled  sen- 
suality. With  what  principles  then  are  their  characters  for- 
tified for  resistance  to  these  seductions  ?  With  what  light 
is  their  intellect  provided  to  divert  them  from  such  vulgar 
and  sinful  occupation  of  their  spare  time  ?  For  I  need  not 
inform  you,  that  when  the  curiosity  has  been  awakened 
early,  and  the  mind  exercised  and  informed,  the  seasons  of 
repose  often  become  golden  moments  for  moral  reflection, 
or  scientific  enquiry,  tending  not  only  to  increase  the  know- 
ledge and  improve  the  habits  of  the  man  who  employs  them, 
but  also  to  augment  the  general  store  of  information  and 
virtue.  And  I  would  not  by  any  means  be  understood  to 
say,  that  there  are  none  among  the  working  men  in  these 
districts  wdio  answer  this  description — on  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  many  of  acute  intelligence,  considerable 
mechanical  knowledge,  and  uncorrupted  moral  iutegritv. 
But  what  we  all  lament  iu  common  is,  that  these  form  rio 
more  than  a  body  of  honourable  exceptions,  and  not,  what 
they  ought  to  form,  and  what  they  might  form — the  very 
heart  and  substance  of  the  people." 

Dr.  Waddiugton  fearlessly  points  out  what  is 
really  the  greatest  defect  in  all  the  systems  of  edu- 
cation which  have  been  established,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  Continent,  the  want  of  providing 
efficient  schoolmasters  by  systematic  training.  No- 
where is  this  essential  element  of  success  so  sedu- 
lously cultivated  as  in  Ireland,  under  the  National 
Board ;  and  the  teachers  trained  in  the  model 
school  of  Dublin  are  superior  to  the  average  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  middle 
classes.  It  was  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  Kil- 
dare  Place  Society  that  they  permitted  a  system  of 
private  patronage  to  influence  the  appointment  of 
the  school  masters  they  selected,  so  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  every  such  appointment  was  nothing 
better  than  a  local  job.  The  Dean  of  Durham 
eloquently  describes  the  qualifications  which  should 
be  required  in  a  schoolmaster: 

"  And  now  let  ns  enquire,  in  a  very  few  sentences,  what 
are  the  principal  qualities  requisite  for  the  office  of  a  school- 
master,— and  1  have  uo  doubt  that  there  are  many  among 
you,  even  parents  it  may  be,  who  have  never  to  this  moment 
asked  yourselves  this  question.  First  among  them,  we 
require  iu  him  sound  religious  principles,  not  as  a  matter  of 
belief  only,  but  also  as  a  motive  of  action  ;  we  require  a  spot- 
less moral  character — these  are  essential  ;  nothing  cau  com- 
pensate for  their  absence.  Next,  we  insist  that  he  be 
familiar  with  the  various  authorised  methods  of  imparting 
information ;  bur,  besides  this,  he  ought  to  command  an 
extent  of  knowledge  larger  than  that  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  impart ;  for  thus  only  will  he  be  able  to  illustrate  his 
lessons,  and  give  them  perspicuity  and  force.  Next,  he 
must  possess  the  art — the  very  difficult  art — of  communica- 
ting his  information.  This  cannot  be  learnt,  of  course, 
without  experience:  but  experience  alone  did  not  suffice; — 
to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  child,  to  interest  his  imagina- 
tion, to  attract  his  attention,  to  teach  him  to  think — rather 
than  to  repeat  dry  formularies  of  mere  words  which  convey 
no  meaning  to  his  mind — to  teach  him  to  think;  I  say,  and 
to  understand  and  to  infer  and  to  reason — this,  my  brethren, 
is  the  secret,  the  very  essence,  of  the  art  of  teaching;  and 
without  it  you  may  construct,  indeed,  an  useful,  animated 
machine,  tut  you  will  uever  form  a  considerate  and  in- 
telligent man. 

The  requisites  that  I  shall  last  mention  are  gravity  of 
deportment,  discretion,  self-control,  and  perfect  command  of 
temper.  And  this  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  qualities  which 
must  combine  to  constitute  the  character  of  a  good  school- 
master. 

"  Now  I  need  not  inform  you  that  such  men  as  these  are 
not  to  be  sought  in  the  refuse  of  other  trades  and  profes- 
sions :  on  the  contrary,  a  profession  so  composed  would 
possess  a  moral  elevation  to  which  most  others  might  look 
up  with  deference.  You  perceive,  besides,  that  they  cannot 
be  self-created  ;  that  they  cannot  attain  that  model  without 
much  diligence  and  discipline, — in  a  word,  that  the  art  of 
teaching  must  first  be  taught  to  them :  that  they  must  be. 
tutored  and  instructed  themselves,  before  they  can  be 
qualified  to  exercise  tuition  and  impart  instruction. 

"  Till  very  lately  we  have  lived  with  different  notions. 
For  all  other  professions  some  previous  training  and  know- 
ledge have  been  required — from  the  schoolmaster  alone  we 
have  exacted  no  special  preparation,  but  allowed  bim  to  enter, 
as  if  self-enlightened,  or  gifted  with  some  sort  of  inspiration, 
on  his  most  important  mission  ;  and  to  this,  no  doubt,  as  1 
have  just  remarked,  it  may  be  mainly  ascribed,  that  the 
amount  of  instruction  communicated  to  the  poor  has  been 
hitherto  disproportionate  even  to  the  insufficient  means 
employed. 

"  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  during  the  last  ten  years, 
since  people  have  begun  to  think  at  all  on  the  subject,  we 
have  spon  the  establishment  of  institutions  called  Training 
Schools — that  is  to  say,  schools  for  schoolmasters — schools 
where  the  men  to  whom  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this 
country  is  to  be  committed  are  prepared  for  that  office — 
Where  "they  are  taught  that  they  will  have  solemn  duties  to 
discharge  towards  their  pupils  and  their  country,  and  are 
taught,  too,  how  to  discharge  them.  Itisin  these  establish- 
ments that  they  may  attain  the  model  which  has  just  been 
placed  before  you.  These,  my  brethren,  arc  the  nurseries, 
whence  tbe  men  who  will  greatly  influence  the  destinies  of 
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the  next  generation  will  proceed  ;  and  on  their  number,  and 
conduct,  and  efficiency,  will  mainly  depend  the  extent  of  the 
general  good  to  be  expected  from  our  present  exertions." 

The  Christian  lessons  inculcated  in  the  conclusion 
of  these  lectures  are  so  eminently  suggestive,  that 
we  shall  not  weaken  their  effect  by  comment. 

"We  are  by  this  time,  I  hope,  convinced  that  the  welfare 
of  all  classes  is  deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
what  is  called  the  lowest ;  that  that  class  stands  in  great 
need  of  improvement;  that  any  further  delay  might  be 
fraught  with  danger;  and  that  the  instrument  which  God 
has  given  us  for  that  purpose  is  education.  We  have  seen, 
I  likewise,  that  the  means  of  education  must  in  every  district 
lie  chiefly  provided  by  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  while  some 
conditional  assistance  may  be  expected  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Now,  as  a  nation,  we  are  capable  of  noble  sacrifices. 
Many  millions  of  our  treasures  have  been  expended  on  the 
emancipation  of  our  slaves,  and  year  after  year  we  still  con- 
tinue our  willing  contributions  iu  support  of  that  holy 
cause-  Yet  it  is  a  part  of  rational  philanthropy  not  to  con- 
fine its  exertions  to  foreign  and  remote  objects,  however 
sacred,  but  at  the  same  time,  and  with  still  greater  zeal, 
to  contend  with  any  vast  and  wasting  domestic  corruption. 
I  therefore  repeat  my  opinion,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  consecrate  to  the  education  of  the  poor  of 
this  conntrv  sums  very  much  larger  than  the  present  giant. 

"But  even  when  this  shall  be  done,  the  main  part  of  the 
burden  must  still  fall,  as  I  have  told  you,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  upon  the  locality  ;  and  if  you  who  ore  rich,  if  you 
have  any  superfluities,  will  not  contribute  to  this  purpose  by 
the  spontaneous  exercise  of  an  ample  benevolence,  you 
must  expect  an  alternative  which  will  be  much  less  grateful 
to  your  feelings,  in  some  form  of  compulsory  impost. 

"  You  are  not  insensible  to  the  importance  of  sound  and 
earnest  spiritual  instructio'n ;  as  is  proved,  not  only  by  your 
regular  attendance  in  this  church,  but  also  by  an  act  of 
grateful  munificence  lately  performed  by  you.  You  recog- 
nise the  value  of  literary  and  scientific  information,  whether 
for  the  exercise  of  your  intellects,  or  the  recreation  of  your 
leisure  hours  ;  and  this  is  shown  by  the  number  and  mag- 
nitude of  your  institutions,  and  the  liberality  with  which 
von  dispense  their  advantages  to  all  within  their  reach — but 
those  within  their  reach  are  not  the  poor. 

But  in  respect  to  the  poor,  you  are  not  indifferent  to  their 
bodily  wants  and  sufferings.  Individually,  or  associated  for 
humane  purposes,  you  support  the  helplessness  of  infirmity, 
yon  alleviate  the  pangs  of  pain,  you  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
physical  necessity.  .  .  .  But  there  are  other  necessities  of 
which  you  do  not  dream,  and  which,  though  less  visible, 
less  obtrusive,  are  evils  not  less  real,  not  less  important — 
nav,  in  their  consequences  far  more  important — than  those 
which  yonr  charity  relieves.  The  children  in  your  streets 
cry  aloud  for  your  assistance.  They  ask  for  bread,  and  you 
give  it  to  them.  It  is  but  half  your  duty.  Give  them  at  the 
same  time  that  for  which  they  do  not  ask — knowledge  of 
their  God,  knowledge  of  their  duties,  and  understanding  to 
perform  them. 

"  Act  a  more  generous  and  a  wiser  part.  Form  societies 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  which  exist,  for  the 
establishment  of  others  in  districts  where  they  are  most 
needed.  Infant  schools,  as  I  have  said,  are  valuable  at  least 
as  means  of  moral  discipline.  Evening  schools  ate  fre- 
quently useful  to  those  whose  mornings  have  been  employed 
in  labour ;  and  Adult  schools  to  those  whose  early  education 
has  been  neglected.  Further  these  objects, — further  them, 
not  by  pecuniary  assistance  only,  but  by  the  contribution  of 
your  time  and  your  talents.  Employ  any  influence  that  you 
may  possess  over  the  parents,  to  show  them  how  clearly 
both  their  interests  and  their  duties  lie  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  Above  all,  improve  the  character  and  raise 
the  condition  of  your  schoolmasters.  Bear  in  mind  how 
entirely  the  result  of  your  exertions  must  depend  on  their 
qualifications  ;  and  extend  your  support  to  the  diocesan  in- 
stitution in  which  they  are  trained. 

"  If  at  any  time  you  shall  have  any  funds  generally 
available  for  educational  purposes,  let  me  advise  you  to  apply 
them  principally,  or  at  least  some  considerable  share  of 
them,  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  And  this  for  two 
reasons.  Because  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are  already 
much  more  abundantly  provided  with  facilities  of  instruction 
than  those  below  them  ;  and  because,  even  if  this  were  not 
so,  they  never  can  want  the  power  to  provide  them  for  them- 
selves. It  is  not  wisdom,  my  brethren,  it  is  not  good  sense, 
it  is  not  common  foresight,  to  widen  that  broad  space  which 
already  separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  orders.  To  raise 
the  one  still  higher,  is  in  effect  to  depress  the  other  to  a 
lower  depth  ;  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  those  already  too 
for  in  advance,  is  but  to  excite  the  despair  of  those  who 
have  not  the  means  to  follow.  And  you  may  be  well  assured 
of  this  besides, — they  will  not  stand  still;  and  unless  you 
lead  them  along  in  the  same  path  with  yourselves,  they 
will  find  out  other  paths,  devious  and  perhaps  crooked 
paths,  pointing  in  a  different  and  perhaps  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  ending — where  you  would  least  desire  to  see 
them  end. 

"  Then  let  others  take  pride  in  their  academic  halls,  or 
in  their  simple  institutions  for  the  growth  of  science,  and 
the  embellishments  of  art,  that  is,  for  the  advantage  and 
delectation  of  the  classes  who  have  raised  them.  But  let  it 
rather  be  said  of  you,  that  your  foremost  attention  was 
directed  to  the  wauts  of  the  destitute  and  the  helpless.  It 
will  be  a  prouder  boast  than  if  some  new  turrets  should 
crown  your  hills  and  add  to  the  splendid  monuments  of  your 
prosperity  For  you  will  thus  leave  behind  yoa  monuments 
of  your  virtues  too;  and  though  the  temples  which  you 
shall  raise  will  be  of  humbler  elevation  and  ruder  structure, 
they  will  bear  a  more  glorious  inscription  on  their  front,  for 
they  will  be  dedicated  to  the  holiest  of  all  human  purposes, 
by  the  purest  of  all  human  motives.  Act  thus,  my  brethren, 
and  you  will  build  both  more  honourably  and  more  perma- 
nently. Place  your  foundation  in  the  interests  and  affec- 
tions of  the  poor,  and  then  your  walls  will  stand  fast  in 
immortal  security,  and  the  protection  of  Heaven  will  be 
upon  you. 

"  I  have  now  performed  my  task :  I  know  how  imper- 
fectly, how  unworthily  of  the  cause  which  I  have  presumed 
to  plead,  but  with  an  earnest  heart  and  with  a  single  pur- 
pose. I  commit  the  result  to  Heaven — only  entreating  you, 
when  you  shall  reflect,  as  you  sometimes  will  reflect,  on  my 
advice  and  warnings,  to  consider  through  whose  bounty  it  is 
that  you  have  received  what  you  possess;  through  whose 
mercy  it  is  that  you  preserve  what  you  have  received;  and 
to  manifest  your  gratitude  to  God  by  your  loving  kindness 
towards  man." 

Our  course  draws  to  a  close.  The  mission  of  the 
League  is  almost  accomplished,    Ope  great  victory 


has  been  won  for  our  common  humanity,  and  mo- 
nopoly lias  fallen  before  the  unaided  force  of  moral 
principle.  The  ground  is  clear  for  philanthropy 
and  philosophy  to  combine  with  piety  in  the  great 
work  of  the  moral  elevation  of  the  people.  Hitherto 
the  Minister  has  been  waiting  for  the  country  ;  and 
the  eountry  has  been  waiting  for  the  Minister. 
Trait  waits  for  neither;  and  every  day  which  wo 
leave  unimproved  adds  to  an  appalling  mass  of 
moral  degradation,  which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate 
unchecked,  menaces  the  country  with  most  perilous 
consequences. 

Prisons  and  Prisoners.  By  Joseph  Adshead.  With 
Illustrations.  London  :  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  and  Longman. 

This  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  on  a  sub- 
ject to  which  the  author  appears  to  have  devoted 
very  considerable  reflection  and  labour.  The  im- 
portant topics  on  which  it  treats  have  been,  for 
some  years  past,  attracting  an  increased  share  of 
attention  from  thinking  and  philanthropic  persons; 
but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  a  due  regard 
will  be  paid  to  them  by  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
fluential individuals,  or  by  the  public  at  large. 
Abuses  and  abominations  have  to  a  considerable 
extent  been  abolished  in  old  modes  of  prison  disci- 
pline ;  yet  so  many  serious  evils  still  remain,  so 
large  a  sphere  is  left  for  reformation,  that  benevo- 
lence has  even  in  the  present  day  a  mighty  task  to 
accomplish  in  this  direction  of  improvement.  It  is 
no  easy  thing  to  excite  a  general  and  full  conside- 
ration of  the  principles  which  should  regulate  cri- 
minal treatment — at  least,  there  are  many  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  doing  so.  The  great  majority  of 
the  people  fortunately  know  nothing  practically  of 
the  interior  of  our  gaols.  They  pass  by  the  strong, 
gloomy,  stone  walls  with  a  notion,  if  they  think  on 
the  matter  at  all,  that  strength  and  security  are  the 
only  requisites  for  a  prison.  Of  what  is  going  on 
inside,  whether  the  influences  to  which  the  inmates 
are  subjected  are  corrupting  and  degrading,  or  re- 
formatory as  well  as  punitive,  they  are  ignorant,  and 
consequently  are  not  stimulated  to  exert  themselves 
for  the  removal  of  abuses  which  may,  and  often  do, 
exist  iu  sad  abundance.  Some  persons  more  sensi- 
tive than  others  shudder  at  some  indefinite  idea  of 
prisoners'  sufferings,  but  few  think  of  inquiring  if 
any  of  that  suffering  is  unnecessary,  or  if  the  or- 
(ieal  of  pain  is  really  promotive  of  the  interests  of 
society  and  the  improvement  of  the  law-breaker. 
Much  of  this  indifference  is  certainly  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  what  is  passing  in  the  interior  of  pri- 
sons is  necessarily  out  of  sight  to  the  bulk  of  the 
community.  We  trust,  however,  that  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  will  speedily  be  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  our  penal  institutions  on  a  right 
basis,  whereby  the  proper  and  only  justifiable  ends 
of  punishment  may  be  carried  out. 

There  can  be  no  better  test  of  the  degree  of  a 
nation's  civilisation  and  humanity  than  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  acts  in  the  treatment  of  crime. 
Barbarous  conditions  exhibit  blind  revenge  and  ex- 
travagant cruelty  as  the  impulses  of  an  injured 
party — wild  justice,  as  some  have  called  it.  By 
degrees,  as  barbarism  subsides,  justice  becomes  less 
savage;  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  vindictiveness  by 
its  being  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  offended  indivi- 
duals, and  confided  to  the  care  of  magistrates;  still 
it  long  retains  a  retaliative  character.  To  make  the 
lawbreaker  suffer  seems  to  be  the  sole  object.  The 
l.vw  is  not  constructed  with  an  intelligent  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  all  through  the  security  of  the  social 
fabric,  but  with  a  view  to  the  gratitication  of  vin- 
dictive feeling.  Gradually,  ameliorations  are  intro- 
duced into  the  penal  code;  and  ultimately  intelli- 
gence andhumanity  are  associated  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  with  those  processes  whish 
the  morally  corrupt  must  undergo,  to  prevent  con- 
tagion, and  for  their  own  purification. 

It  is  out  of  our  province  to  say  anything  in  this 
place  on  the  practicability  of  resorting  to  plans  for 
the  prevention  of  crime ;  by  the  diminution  of  po- 
verty and  its  temptations;  by  extending  the  benefits 
of  sound,  healthy,  moral,  education,  and  by  pro- 
moting various  elevating  influences  among  those 
classes  which  are  now  most  exposed  to  vitiating 
circumstances.  In  passing  by  these  measures  we 
do  not  undervalue  their  overwhelming  importance ; 
but  the  mind  must  dwell  upon  one  department  of  a 
subject  at  a  time.  The  book  before  us  relates  to 
the  treatment  of  criminals  after  conviction,  aud  will 
be  found  to  assist  in  solving  the  problems. — How  far 
may  humanity  to  the  prisoner  be  made  consistent 
with  the  conservation  of  society?  and  what  method 
is  the  best  adapted  for  reforming  the  culprit,  aud 
at  the  same  time  deterring  others  from  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  ?  • 

Various  systems  of  prison  discipbne  are  at  the 
present  time  in  operation  in  different  parts  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  in  the  same  nation ;  as  in  our 
own  country  and  the  United  States.  Each  of  these 
systems  meets  with  its  respective  defenders,  between 
whom  a  great  contrariety  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
principles  and  details  in  practice  of  penal  manage- 
ment. We  have  prisons  where  the  inmates  are 
thrown  into  indiscriminate  associations,  and  where 


thoy  have  every  opportunity  of  full  communication 
with  each  other;  with  little,  if  any,  attempt  at  clas- 
sification. Then  there  is  the  silent  find  congregated 
system,  generally  connected  with  such  a  classilica- 
tion  as  tho  gaols  will  allow  of;  under  which  system 
the  prisoners  work  together  during  the  day,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  prevent  them  communicating, 
inflicting  severe  punishments  for  breach  of  the 
prison  rules  in  that  respect.  There  is  also  the 
separate  system,  which  provides  a  separate  cell  for 
each  inmate  of  the  gaol,  and  in  no  case  what- 
ever allows  the  criminals  to  be  brought  into 
contact,  so  that  communication  is  impossible. 
Work  is  given  to  the  prisoners ;  a  habit  of 
industry  is  promoted  among  them  ;  they  re- 
ceive moral  and  religious  instruction ;  and  are 
frequently  visited  by  inspectors,  the  chaplain,  and 
other  officers.  The  silent  and  congregated  method 
is  sometimes  called  the  Auburn  system,  from  its 
being  adopted  in  a  prison  of  that  name  in  the 
State  of  New  York;  and  the  separate  arrangement 
is  often  known  as  the  Bennsylvanian  system,  from 
its  being  acted  upon  in  the  eastern  penitentiary  in 
that  State.  Many  of  the  provinces  throughout  (he 
States  have  adopted  one  or  the  other  of  these  me- 
thods. Mr.  Adshead  gives  his  voice  in  favour  of 
the  separate  -ystem  ;  and  adduces  a  vast  array  of 
facts,  derived  from  numerous  authorities  aud  exten- 
sive personal  observation  in  England  and  America, 
in  reply  to  its  opponents,  more  particularly  the 
Times  newspaper,  Mr.  Dickens's  American  Notes, 
and  the  Boston  Society's  Reports. 

Very  little  reflection  appears  to  be  needed  to  con- 
vince of  the  direful  effects  which  must  necessarily 
result  from  the  free  associations  of  the  depraved,  in 
their  different  degrees  of  guilt.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  tyro  in  crime  learns  lessons  of  deeper 
sin;  the  heart  yet  open  to  impressions  of  goodness 
is  hardened  by  contact  with  the  confirmed  villain; 
scoffs  and  jeers  greet  a  tear  of  repentance  ;  and  he 
who  entered  the  prison  door  with  fear,  designing  a 
better  life,  comes  out  with  bravado,  an  accomplished 
enemy  of  his  fellow  men.  Yet  such  contamination 
is  permitted  in  this  the  city  of  London,  the  metro- 
polis of  England,  and  seat  of  so  much  that  is  great 
and  good.  Newgate  and  other  gaols  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  city  authorities  have  frequently 
called  forth  the  censures  of  the  Inspectors  of  Pri- 
sons. In  the  .Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Home 
District,  for  1843,  the  following  passage  occurs  : 

"  It  has  been  our  painful  duty  again  and  again  to  point 
out  attention  to  the  serious  evils  resulting  from  gaol  associa- 
tion, and  consequent  necessary  contamination  in  this  prison 
(Newgate).  The  importance  of  this  prison,  in  this  point  of 
view,  is  very  great.  As  the  great  metropolitan  prison  for  the 
untried,  it  is  here  that  those  most  skilled  iu  crime  of  every 
form — those  whom  the  temptations,  the  excesses,  aud  the 
experience  of  this  great  city  have  led  through  a  course  of 
crime  to  the  highest  skill  in  the  arts  of  depredation,  and  to 
the  lowest  degradation  of  infamy,  meet  together  with  those 
who  are  new  to  such  courses,  and  who  are  only  too  ready  to 
learn  how  they  may  pursue  the  career  they  have  just  entered 
upon,  with  most  security  from  detection  and  punishment, 
and  with  greater  success  and  indulgence.  The  numbers 
committed,  nearly  400(1  per  annum,  which  have  rapidly  iu- 
creased,  and  are  still  increasing,  render  this  a  subject  of  still 
greater  moment.  Of  this  number  about  one-fifth  are  ac- 
quitted ;  many  of  these  return  to  their  associates  with 
increased  knowledge  and  skill  in  crime;  with  lost  charac- 
ters ;  with  more  hardened  dispositions,  from  their  association 
here  with  others  worse  than  themselves ;  and  with  their 
sense  of  sbanw  and  self-respect  sadly  diminished,  if  r.ot 
utterly  destroyed,  by  exposure  to  others,  and  by  increased 
gaol  acquaintances.  We  most  seriously  protest  against 
Newgate  as  a  great  school  of  crime.  Associated  together  in 
large  numbers  and  utter  idleness,  frequently  moved  from 
ward  to  ward,  and  thereby  their  prison  acquaintance  much 
enlarged,  we  affirm  that  the  prisoners  must,  quit  this  prison 
worse  than  they  enter  it.  It  is  said  that  prisoners  are  here 
but  for  a  short  time,  and  that,  therefore,  much  mischief  can- 
not be  done.  Many  of  them  are  here  for  three  weeks  and 
more,  and  are  locked  up  together  iu  numbers  from  3  to  30, 
for  22  out  of  24  hours,  without  the  restraining  piesencc- 
even  of  an  officer,  without  occupation  or  resource,  without 
instruction,  except  that  afforded  by  the  daily  chapel  service, 
and  by  the  short  visits  which  a  chaplain  can  pay  from  ward 
to  ward,  in  so  large  a  prison,  and  by  the  books  which  are 
placed  iu  the  wards.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  what  re- 
mains to  be  learnt  that  any  inmate  of  a  ward  can  teach  ? 
What  narrative  of  guilty  or  sensual  adventures  remains  un- 
told ?  What  anticipation  of  future  success  and  indulgence 
that  has  not  been  dwelt  upon?'' 

Very  few  persons  would  have  expected  a  charac- 
ter like  this  attaching,  at  so  recent  a  period  as  1N  i  i, 
to  the  chief  metropolitan  gaol,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  of 
the  City  of  London.  Mr.  Adshead  is  of  opinion 
that  there  can  be  no  radical  constructional  improve- 
ment in  Newgate,  to  admit  the  introduction  of 
proper  discipline,  without  the  entire  demolition  of 
the  present  building.  He  also  adds,  that  since  the 
date  of  the  report  above  quoted  from  : 

'•  There  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  construction  of  the 
prison,  for  the  prevention  of  the  characteristic  contamina- 
tions of  the  gaol.  There  may  he  a  more  frequent  removal 
than  formerly  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  number  of  its  inmates 
may  be  somewhat  lessened  by  prison  regulations,  but  oppor- 
tunities for  mutually  demoralising  contact  exist  in  all  their 
proportionate  extent,  without  an  attempted  remedy.  A  de- 
puty-governor bus  been  appointed,  by  whom  there  is  a  more 
direct  surveillance  (  the  governor  being  now  principally  oc- 
cupied in  office  details),  aud  who  is  fully  alive  to  the  ill- 
adapted  construction  of  this  prison  for  any  purpose  of  proper 
discipline  amongst  the  prisoners  there  confined." 

The  amount  of  injury  effected  by  a  continuation 
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of  these  arrangements  ;  the  sources  of  pollution 
thus  opened  up,  to  spread  vice  and  misery  in  a 
thousand  different  channels,  cannot  he  calculated. 
Jf  the  extent  of  contamination  could  be  reckoned, 
And  the  number  given  of  those  who  might  have 
been  restored,  by  a  superior  discipline,  to  respect- 
able citizenship,  but  who  are  now  pests  in  the  social 
state,  the  estimate  would  he  fearful.  Of  course, 
these  remarks  as  to  the  lamentable  consequences 
of  indiscriminate  gaol  association  apply  to  all  the 
prisons  throughout  the  couutry  where  the  same 
practice  is  in  operation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
metropolis  will  soon  entirely  put  away  these  abomi- 
nations, and  by  the  application  of  correct  principles 
to  the  management  of  its  penal  institutions,  cease 
to  bean  example  of  error — taking  its  proper  position 
of  leadership  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

The  silent  system,  with  classification,  is  certainly 
better  than  the  licentiousness  just  described,  but 
just  doubts  are  entertained  of  its  being  adequate  to 
fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  is 
adopted  at  the  Coldbath-fields  and  Tothill-fields 
Houses  of  Correction.  In  the  first  place,  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  prisoners,  which  shall  prevent  injury 
from  their  mutual  contact,  is  impossible  with  the 
various  degrees  and  shades  of  guilt  which  must 
exist  within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  Under  the  head 
of  the  New  Prison,  Clerkenwell,  the  following  re- 
marks occur  in  the  present  volume: 

"  Let  us  examine  into  the  nature  of  prison  classification. 
Take,  for  example,  a  department  under  that  mode  of  dis- 
cipline, termed  the  'vagrant-yard;'  or  a  prison  subdivision 
in  which  are  placed  prisoners  of  a  very  heterogeneous  cha- 
racter, committed  under  the  Vagrant  Act.  They  include 
persons  charged  with  the  offence  of  begging,  sleeping  out  at 
night,  and  not  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  them- 
selves, suspected  persons,  gamblers,  reputed  thieves,  for 
petty  thefts,  &c.  All  these  are  summarily  convicted  for 
various  periods,  without  going  to  the  sessions. 

"  The  real  character  of  the  occupants  of  this  yard  we  will 
endeavour  to  analyse. 

"They  are  frequently  strangers,  who  have  never  before 
seen  the  interior  of  a  prison.  There  are  also  to  be  found 
gamblers,  who  may  not  be  known  to  be  thieves,  and  persons 
committed  also  for  the  most  trifling  offences ;  whilst  it. 
would  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  are  comprised  of  those 
who  have  previously  been  on  the  misdemeanant,  or  felon's 
side,  and  also  in  the  transport  yard;  some  who  have  been 
transported,  and  have  again  returned  to  their  own  country, 
to  plunder  upon  the  community,  and  here  we  find  them  in 
what  is  termed  the  vagrant-yard.  We  may  refer,  also,  to 
the  '  Convicted  felon's  first  offender's  yard  ;'  there  maybe  40 
or  60  under  this  head.  Having,  during  the  day,  mingled 
with  old  offenders  or  transports  at  the  treadmill,  or  in  some 
other  mode  of  employment  in  the  different  workrooms,  they 
return  in  the  evening  from  their  labour  to  their  yard  and 
day-room.  On  these  occasions  it  is,  after  the  day's  work  has 
terminated,  that  free  and  mutual  communication  takes 
place,  when  they  relate  to  each  other  their  several  acquire- 
ments in  criminal  knowledge. 

"  The  disposition  or  placing  of  untried  prisoners  must  not 
he  overlooked.  Those  who  are  committed  as  first  offenders, 
and  old  offenders,  are  placed  in  distinct  wards.  By  firstof- 
fenders  is  meant  those  who  have  never  been  known,  to  have 
been  convicted  of  felony,  but  who  may  nevertheless  have 
been  frequently  in  the  vagrant  ward  as  reputed  thieves. 
Amongst  those  who  appear  as  first  offenders  may  also  hap- 
pen to  be  included  those  who  are  deeply  steeped  in  crime, 
and  who  may  have  been  confined  in  other  prisons  for  misde- 
meanours or  felonies;  but  being  apprehended  in  another 
county,  are  classed  as  first  offenders  ;  for  when  questioned 
on  th'eir  admission  to  the  prison,  such  characters  take  espe- 
cial care  not  to  make  the  worst  of  themselves.  It  is  an  ac- 
knowledged fact,  that  iu  the  first  offence  ward  there  are, 
with  those  who  are  confined  in  a  gaol  for  the  first  time,  in 
constant  association,  some  of  the  most  depraved  and  har- 
dened characters,  who  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  no- 
vice iu  crime,  both  in  their  bed  cells  and  during  their  em- 
ployment in  the  lighter  kind  of  labour  assigned  to  them. 
Such  prison  classification  may  aid  the  prison  officers  in 
more  readily  distinguishing  the  character  of  their  criminal 
charge  then  under  detention,  but  as  a  point  of  discipline  for 
any  important  purpose  of  moral  improvement,  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question." 

Where  a  number  of  prisoners  are  brought  to- 
gether, though  under  an  injunction  to  maintain 
silence  and  avoid  all  communication  with  each 
other,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  circumstance  of 
thsir  being  brought  together  constitutes  a  strong 
and  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  break  the  rules 
in  this  respect.  They  are  naturally  curious  to  know 
the  terms  of  each  other's  imprisonment  and  the 
crimes  for  which  they  are  committed,  besides  being 
desirous  of  varying  the  monotony  of  constant  mute- 

 is.    Insubordination,  too,  is  likely  to  meet  with 

mutual  encouragement.  Recourse  to  severe  pu- 
nishments, in  addition  to  the  sentences  of  judges 
and  magistrates,  is  thus  rendered  necessary.  Dark 
cells,  solitary  cells,  handcuffs  and  irons,  stoppage 
of  diet,  and  other  punishments  are  in  frequent  use 
for  the  preservation  of  discipline.  In  the  year 
L842  there  were  upwards  of  125,000  committals  iu 
England  and  Wales ;  and  in  the  same  year  there 
were  65,969  offences  committed  in  our  prisons  and 
punished  in  various  ways.  Of  two  modes  of  pu- 
nishment— imprisonment  in  dark  cells  and  in  soli- 
tary cells — there  were  9026  of  the  former,  and 
15,.'!10  of  the  latter.  To  tuke  tin  example  of  one 
prison  conducted  upon  the  silent  and  congregated 
system,  we  find  (Report  for  18£3)  in  Coldlmth- 
lields  prison,  in  one  year,  a  total  of  16,808  offences 
for  L0,380  prisoners,  or  161  ffy  per  cent,  of  prison 
delinquency.  A  contrast  favourable  to  the  sepa- 
rate system  is  shown  in  the  1'entonville  prison, 
which  gives  a  total  of  82  offences  for  71-1  pri- 


soners in  the  course  of  the  twelve  months,  or 
11  tVj  per  cent,  of  delinquency  in  prison. 

After  all,  communication  cannot  be  prevented. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  prisoners  is  taxed  to  evade 
the  officers'  vigilance  ;  and  that  cunning  which 
characterises  so  many  criminals  is  exerted  to  devise 
means  of  signalising  or  communicating  with  one 
another  undetected.  The  Inspectors'  Return  for 
1*V1  states,  with  reference  to  Coldbath-fields 
prison  : 

"Notwithstanding  the  discipline  is  attempted  to  be  main- 
tained by  never  overlooking  a  single  breach  of  it,  however 
trifling  (for  if  a  prisoner  speak  only  once — even  one  word — 
he  loses  his  meal),  notwithstanding  punishments  generally 
are  inflicted  to  the  extent  which  the  law  sanctions  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  frequency  of  these  punishments,  yet  it  is 
admitted  by  Mr.  Chesterton,  that '  The  punishments  are  de- 
cidedly insufficient  to  keep  up  the  discipline.'  '  They  will 
not  deter — it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  the  prisoners 
work.'   '  The  punishments  are  not  preventive.' " 

Under  this  discipline,  however  successfully 
carried  out,  there  must  be  one  evil  of  serious  mag- 
nitude. The  utmost  silence  with  congregation 
cannot  prevent  recognition.  On  coming  out  of  gaol 
the  unreformed  thus  have  an  introduction  to  a 
larger  circle  of  criminal  acquaintances;  while  those 
who  feel  inclined  to  a  better  life  are  annoyed  by  the 
approaches  of  former  fellow-prisoners,  and  by  im- 
portunities are  often  tempted  to  a  repetition  of 
crime. 

The  separate  system  obviates  this  difficulty. 
Prisons  under  this  method  cease  to  be  places  for 
the  formation  of  new  companionships  in  guilt ;  and 
become  what  they  ought  to  be  in  every  case — means 
of  disconnecting  the  fallen  from  depraved  associa- 
tions. No  doubt  the  idea  of  exclusion  from  the 
pleasures  of  companionship  and  society  is  appalling 
to  a  sensitive  mind ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  imprisonment  in  any  shape  is  distressing,  and 
that  to  a  person  of  delicate  feelings,  forced  associa- 
tion with  the  coarse,  brutal,  and  depraved  would, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  quite  as  shocking  as  total 
solitude.  The  advocates  of  separation  in  our  gaols 
are  not  monsters  of  cruelty,  as  some  suppose,  de- 
lighted with  torturing  the  unfortunate  sons  of  guilt. 
Many  of  its  promoters  are  men  of  exemplary  bene- 
volence. Absolute  solitary  confinement  is  not  de- 
feuded;  indeed,  such  mitigations  and  ameliorations 
as  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  bodily 
health  and  mental  elasticity  are  strongly  contended 
for.  The  author  of  "Prisons  and  Prisoners"  gives, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  work,  the  substance  of  a 
definition  or  description  of  the  separate  system, 
supplied  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Home  District,  a 
portion  of  which  we  here  quote  : 

"  What  is  separate  confinement  1  It  is  totally  different  in 
its  nature  from  solitary  confinement.  It  differs  from  it  in 
the  following  particulars  :  In  providing  with  a  large,  well 
lighted,  and  well -ventilated  apartment  ,  instead  of  immuring 
him  in  a  confined,  ill-ventilated,  and  dark  cell ;  in  providing 
the  prisoner  with  everything  that  is  necessary  for  his  clean- 
liness, health,  aud  comfort,  during  the  day,  and  for  his 
repose  at  night,  instead  of  denying  him  these  advantages  ; 
in  supplying  him  with  sufficient  food  of  wholesome  quality, 
instead  of  confining  him  to  bread  and  water;  in  alleviating 
his  mental  discomfort  by  giving  him  employment,  by  the 
regular  visits  of  the  officers  of  the  prison,  of  the  governor, 
surgeon,  turnkeys,  or  trades'  instructors,  and  particularly  of 
the  chaplain,  instead  of  consigning  him  to  the  torpor  and 
other  had  consequences  of  idleness,  and  the  misery  of  un- 
mitigated remorse,  resentment,  or  revenge;  in  separating 
him  from  none  of  the  inmates  of  the  prison  except  his  fel- 
low-prisoners, instead  of  cutting  him  off,  as  far  as  may  be, 
from  the  sight  and  solace  of  human  society ;  in  allowing 
him  the  privilege  of  attending  both  chapel  and  school,  for 
the  purpose  of  public  worship  and  education  in  class 
(securing,  on  those  occasions,  his  complete  separation  from 
the  sight  and  hearing  of  his  fellows),  instead  of  excluding 
him  from  divine  service  and  instruction ;  in  providing  him 
with  the  means  of  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air,  whenever 
it  is  proper  or  necessary,  instead  of  confining  him  to  the 
unbroken  seclusion  of  his  cell.  The  object  of  separate  con- 
finement, is  the  permanent  moral  benefit  of  the  prisoner — 
an  object  which  he  can  plainly  see  this  object  has  in  view. 

"  Under  the  separate  system  an  appeal  is  made  to  the 
moral  sense  and  understanding  of  the  prisoner ;  he  is  treated 
as  a  man,  and  with  the  respect  and  benevolence  due  to 
humanity,  even  in  its  lowest  debasement. 

"  Separate  confinement  is  fitted  and  designed  to  induce 
reflection,  kindness,  gratitude,  and  amendment :  in  short 
separate  confinement  is  the  separation  of  each  offender 
from  all  communication  and  association  with  his  fellow- 
offenders,  regard  being  had  to  his  bodily  health,  his  mental 
sanity,  his  intellectual  improvement,  and  his  moral  amend- 
ment, by  inculcating  industrious  habits,  and  by  religious  and 
moral  instruction." 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  our  con- 
fidence in  a  system  of  penal  discipline,  conducted 
consistently  with  the  principle  enunciated  above, 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  "treated  as  a  man,  and 
with  the  respect  and  benevolence  due  to  humanity, 
even  in  its  lowest  debasement."  The  task  of  re- 
forming those  who  are  deeply  dyed  in  guilt,  while 
they  remain  within  the  sphere  of  mutual  contami- 
nalion,  is  hopeless.  Some  plan  of  separation  must 
be  adopted,  or  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  restoration  of  criminals  to  the  paths  of  rectitude 
is  but  seldom  to  be  expected,  and  that  in  most  in- 
stances they  must  remain  centres  of  moral  pollu- 
tion. To  the  objection  often  urged  against  the  se- 
parate system,  namely,  its  alleged  tendency  to  cause 
insanity,  Mr.  AQshead  brings  forward  in  reply  a 
host  of  statistical  details  and  many  explanations 
which  are  too  numorous  for  notice  in  this  article. 


We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  mentioning  one 
explanation  given  with  reference  to  the  sudden  and 
extraordinary  alleged  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  mental  aberration,  continuing  for  two  or 
three  years  after  18-'j7,  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
Pennsylvania.  In  18.17  a  new  physician  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Penitentiary,  and  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Yarrentrapp  is  quoted  to  show  that  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  the  cases  reported,  as  those  of 
alienation  of  the  mind,  would  not  have  been  so  de- 
signated by  the  profession  in  Europe. 

The  returns  which  present  this  extent  of  lunacy, 
also  present  cures  in  tho  proportion  of  80  per  cent, 
of  tho  patients ;  while  the  disorder  in  most  instances 
was  of  short  duration.  Now,  the  highest  proportion 
of  cures  ever  known  to  have  occurred  in  any  lunatic 
establishment,  even  the  best  regulated,  is  50  per 
cent. ;  so,  if  it  be  argued  from  the  statements  re- 
ferred to,  that  separate  confinement  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce insanity,  it  follows  from  the  other  part  of  the 
statement  that  tho  same  discipline  constitutes  by  far 
the  best  cure  yet  discovered.  In  giving  this  explana- 
tion we  are  at  the  same  time  fully  convinced  of  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  unmitvgatedsolitary  imprisonment  on 
the  mind :  and  we  coincide  with  the  author  of  the 
volume  before  us,  that  the  relaxation  of  some  of 
the  rules  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  might  be  ef- 
fected with  propriety  and  advantage,  to  bring 
them  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Model  Prison,  Pentonville,  .which  are  not  a  jot  too 
lenient.  Every  good  principle  is  liable  to  be  earned 
to  extremes ;  and  in  carrying  out  the  separate  sys- 
tem in  our  gaols,  care  must  be  taken  to  introduce 
all  such  ameliorations  as  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  a  penal  institution,  for  the  prevention 
of  morbid  mental  excitement  or  unnatural  torpor. 
Powerful  and  useful  medicines,  when  injudiciously 
prescribed,  destroy  the  patient,  instead  of  curing 
the  disease;  so  must  the  separate  system  be  admi- 
nistered with  judgment  and  humanity,  to  benefit 
the  morally  diseased  individuals  submitted  to  tho 
treatment 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  comment  upon  the 
different  branches  of  the  subject  treated  of  by  Mr. 
Adshead.  The  book  is  evidently  penned  in  an 
earnest  and  benevolent  spirit,  and  exhibits  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  the  various  pe- 
nal systems  in  operation  in  this  and  other  countries. 
It  contains  a  mass  of  information;  and  thoso  who 
feel  interested  in  the  subject  (and  who  should  not  ?) 
will  find  "  Prisons  and  Prisoners"  a  useful  aid  in 
arriving  at  sound  conclusions.  May  a  few  years 
witness  a  great  advance  in  the  adoption  of  improved 
means  for  the  cure  of  crime  and  its  prevention  for 
the  future. 


Journalism  in  France. — The  recent  laws  directed 
against  the  press  in  France  have  rendered  the  establishment 
of  newspapers  much  more  expensive  and  difficult  than  for- 
merly. To  secure  the  payment  of  the  highest  fine,  the  secu- 
rity, or  cuulionnement,  for  a  journal  has  been  raised  to 
1 0U,000  francs,  or  4000/.,  and  the  responsible  editor  must  be 
proprietor  of  one  third  of  that  sum .  In  a  country  where 
capital  is  so  limited,  the  necessity  of  paying  4000/.  operates 
very  unfavourably  to  enterprise  in  journalism,  and  may  be 
considered  almost  as  a  prohibition,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  money  is  at,  the  mercy  of  a  Government  whose 
judges  may  interdict  the  publication  of  the  paper  after  two 
judicial  condemnations.  But  notwithstanding  the  sinister 
influence  of  this  law,  aud  the  efforts  used  by  the  Government 
to  corrupt  public  writers,  these  combined  causes  do  not 
operate  to  raise  the  rich  proprietor  of  a  journal  above  the 
poor  but  able  writer,  as  in  England.  The  main  cause  of 
this  lies  in  the  social  habitudes  and  institutions  of  France 
which  are  more  favourable  to  talent,  and  far  less  favourable 
to  the  power  and  influence  of  mere  wealth  than  the  social 
system  of  England.  Ministers  in  France  seek  to  bribe  and 
debauch  writers  in  newspapers,  and  too  often  succeed — 
ministers  iu  England,  if  there  be  a  favour  to  confer,  or  a 
good  thing  to  bestow,  confer  it  on  theproprietors  of  journals, 
not  on  the  writers  of  them.  Iu  England,  the  proprietor  of 
such  a  paper  is  made  a  deputy-lieutenant,  the  proprietor  of 
such  another  is  created  a  baronet,  the  proprietor  of  a  third 
is  appointed  a  local  magistrate.  Iu  France,  it  is  the  writers, 
and  not  the  proprietors,  who  are  rewarded  ;  and  the  Berlins 
are  no  exception  to  this  rule,  for  they  were  far  more  cele- 
brated as  writers  than  as  proprietors.  Fievce,  Etienne, 
Keratry,  and  Chevalier,  with  many  others,  were  made  coun- 
cillors of  state,  while  at  least  twenty  other  writers  were  made 
prefects,  sub  prefects,  maitre  des  requites,  &c.  The  num- 
ber of  newspaper  writers  who  have  taken  a  still  higher  flight, 
over  the  heads  of  proprietors,  and  attained  ministerial  "port- 
feuilles"  or  tho  peerage,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
Chateaubriand,  Salvandy,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Duchatel  de 
Bemusat,  Villemain,  Cousin,  and  many  others,  maybe  num- 
bered. Thus  is  a  homage  paid  to  talent,  both  by  govern- 
ment and  people  in  France,  which  in  England  is  reserved 
for  wealth  or  title.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes,  of  the 
Times,  though  not  a  man  of  geuitts,  like  Chateaubriand,  nor 
a  man  of  such  varied  attainments  as  M.  Guizot,  was  yet  far 
superior,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  writer,  to  ail  the  other 
French  newspaper  writers  who  attained  the  rank  of  minister. 
But  Mr.  Barnes  was  born  in  a  wealth-worshipping  and  aris- 
tocratic land  ;  never  was  an  M.P. — never  was  a  privy  coun- 
ciller — never  was  a  minister  in  a  country  which  has  had  a 
Knatclibnll,  a  Lincoln,  and  an  Ellenborough  iu  the  Cabinet, 
and  an  Addington,  a  Goderich,  and  a  Peel,  for  prime  minis- 
ters.—  British  Quarterly  Review  for  May. 

A  Fancy  Fair  and  Fete  Cha'mpetre  will  be  held  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Almshouses,  Walham-green,  Fulliam,  on 
Tuesday,  the  28d',  and  Wednesday,  the  U4tlt  of  June,  in  aid 
of  the  Butchers'  Charitable  Institution.  A  Concert  and 
Ball  arc  amongst  the  varied  amusements  of  the  day.  Vocal 
talent  of  a  superior  order  have  been  engaged,  and  several 
original  ami  appropriate  pieces,  written  for  tho  occasion,  wiil 
be  presented. 
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Persons  desirous  to  join  the  Society  are  requested  to  make  application 
immediately. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  Friday  Evening,  June  19,  1846. 

The  personalities  by  which  the  debates  on  the 
Ministerial  measures  have  been  disfigured  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  session  seem  to  increase 
in  bitterness  and  malignity  as  the  struggle  ap- 
proaches its  close.  But  no  charge,  recklessly 
hazarded  by  a  desperate  advocate  of  a  desperate 
cause,  has  produced  so  much  excitement  as  the 
charge  of  gross  treachery  to  the  late  George  Can- 
ning brought  by  Lord  George  Bentinck  against  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  and  endorsed  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
D'Israeli.  The  charge  is,  that  Peel,  in  1825) 
urged  Lord  Liverpool  to  settle  the  Catholic 
Question;  and  that  in  1827  he  joined  in  the 
persecution  unscrupulously  raised  against  Can- 
ning under  the  pretence  that  he  was  about  to 
undertake  the  settlement  of  the  question,  and  that, 
sheltered  by  this  hypocrital  excuse,  he  joined  in 
hunting  that  statesman  to  death.  Now  we  have  a 
pretty  vivid  recollection  of  all  the  circumstances, 
and  we  have  refreshed  our  memory  by  reading 
Hansard.  We  are,  therefore,  able  to  say  with  con- 
fidence, that  the  charge,  in  form,  and  manner,  as 
brought  forward,  is  utterly  and  palpably  untrue. 
The  Catholic  Question,  was  not  the  difficulty  under 
which  Canning  was  weighed  down.  That  question 
did  not,  in  fact,  press  upon  him  at  all,  for  the 
Catholic  Association  agreed  to  defer  the  con- 
sideration of  these  claims  until  the  Premier 
had  overcome  the  other  obstacles  which 
beset  his  opening  career.  If  Canning  should 
he  at  all  regarded  as  a  victim,  he  was  a  victim  to 
the  malice  of  monopoly.  His  proposed  relaxation 
of  the  system  of  protection  prompted  the  ire  of  the 
savage  bands  which  yelled  on  his  track.  His  only 
great  defeat  was  on  his  attempted  modification  of 
the  sliding  scale ;  and  as  this  was  effected  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Peel  obviously  could  have  had  no 
share  in  the  transaction.  As  the  Premier  has 
given  his  own  explanation  of  what  he  said  in 
and  as  the  sentence  on  which  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck and  Mr.  D'Israeli  rely  for  the  proof  of  their 
charge  is  so  vague  and  indefinite  as  to  admit  of  a 
variety  of  interpretations,  we  need  not  enter  into 
the  special  pleading  by  which  the  discussion  has 
been  encumbered. 

But  it  is  our  duty,  as  honest  men,  to  expose  the 
position  taken  by  the  accusers.  We  know  of  no 
parallel  to  it  but  that  recorded  in  sacred  history  : 
"  They  set  Naboth  on  high  before  the  people  ;  and 
behold  two  men,  sons  of  Belial,  stood  up  to  witness 
against  him." 

Let  us  begin  with  the  noble  lord  of  the  stable 
mind  ;  he  either  believes  the  charge  he  has  made, 
or  he  does  not.  If  he  disbelieves  it,  he  must  not  be 
surprised  if  he  is  treated  as  a  slanderer  and  calum. 
niator;  but  if  he  believes  it,  language  does  not 
furnish  words  adequate  to  stigmatise  Lis  conduct. 
1'or  nearly  twenty  ycarg,  on  his  own  showing,  he 
has  treated  as  a  political,  and  even  a  personal 
friend,  a  man  whom  lie  knew  to  be  guilty  of  the 
most  monstrous  hypocrisy,  and  whom  he  deemed 
the  virtual  assassin  of  "the  illustrious  relative'' 
whose  unworthy  fate  lie  declares  himself  bound  to 
avenge. 

Prom  this  dilemma  there  is  no  escape  ;  the  pre- 
tended avenger  of  blood  either  assumes  a  false 
character  or  has  been  an  accessory  after  the  fiict> 
He  has  turned  approver  too  late.  If  there  be  guilt, 
it  lies  at  his  door,  for  he  sought  the  friendship  of 
the  guilty,  though  fully  cognizant  of  the  crime.  If 
there  w«e  crime,  he  has  been  criminally  silent ; 
his  charge  of  treason  involves  a  confession  of  sus- 


picion,— "ho  was  silent  for  years  and  he  was  silont 
for  money,"  is  a  sentence  which  he  lias  virtually 
pronounced  upon  himself.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  accuser  comes  into  court  with  such  pol- 
luted hands  that  no  waters  could  cil'aco  the  stain. 

"  Nay,  his  wet  hand  would  rather 
The  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine, 
Waking  its  green  one  red.'' 

But  how  stands  Mr.  Benjamin  D'Israeli,  author 

of  "  Vivian  Grey,"  and  editor  of  that  precious  Qews- 

paper,  the  Representative  I   Among  the  libellers  of 

Mr.  Canning,  he  stood  prominent  as  the  most  virfl. 

lent  and  the  most  vindictive.     The  grave  itself 

afforded  no  shelter  from  his  persevering  enmity  : 

"  So  fierce,  so  furious  was  his  liate, 
It  passed  the  bounds  of  mortal  fate; 
And  died  not  with  the  dead." 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  make  search  among  the 
archives  of  the  pastrycooks  and  trunk-makers,  it 
would  not  be  impossible  to  disinter  splenetic 
effusions  of  perverted  genius  and  disappointed  am- 
bition aimed  against  Canning  in  his  life  and  in  his 
death.  But  we  wish  not  to  rescue  from  their  un 
honoured  oblivion  those  books — 

"  Which  are  rich  in 
Examples  and  lessons  to  lions  high  hied  ; 
How  they  suffer  those  mongrelly  dogs  in  their  kitchen, 
Who  feed  on  them  living,  and  foul  them  when  dead." 


Great  Historical  Picture  of  the  Council  of  The 
League. — We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr. 
Agnew,  the  enterprising  print  publisher,  of  Manchester,  has 
completed  arrangements  with  Mr.  Herbert,  R.  A.,  for  a 
historical  picture,  commemorating  one  of  the  most  important 
achievements  of  modem  times,  the  peaceful  triumph  of  Free 
Trade  over  monopoly.  The  celebrity  which  Mr.  Herbert  has 
obtained,  as  a  historical  painter,  by  his  pictures  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  his  daughters,  the  Trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops,  and  Philip  Nye's  Declaration  of  Religious  Liberty, 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  public  for  the  fidelity  of 
portraiture  and  artistic  excellence  of  the  work  on 
which  he  is  engaged.  He  has  just  commenced 
his  task;  and  m  we  take  a  deep  interest  in  his 
success  we  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  reporting  on 
the  progress  he  has  made.  We  know  of  no  group  which  a 
few  years  hence  will  excite  such  interest  as  the  Council  of 
the  League.  Their  labour  has  been  one  of  pure  thought 
and  organised  inteligeuce.  They  have  wielded  only  the 
weapons  of  mind,  and  they  have  gained  victory  only  by 
winning  conviction.  It  is  the  first  movement  iu  political 
history,  commenced,  conducted,  and  consummated  by  the 
middle  classes ;  and  as  such  it  deserves  a  permament  record 
at  once  to  illustrate  the  past  and  to  guide  the  future. 


THE  FUNDS. 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Red.  Ann. 
3perCt.  Con.  Ann. 
JJperCt.  Red.Anu. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  1S6U 
Conn,  lor  Aoct. . . . 
Exc.  Bills, pm. . . . 
Ind.Bds.uii.10HO/. 
Venezuela  2perCt. 

Do.  deferred  

Belgian  4£  per  Ct. 
Brazilian  9  per  Ct. 

Cu.liun   

CoIuimV.  ejL.Venez. 

Danish   

Dutch  2ip«rCent. 
Dutch  4  per  Cent. 

Moxicun   

Peruvian   

Pot-tug.  4  per  Cent. 
Russian  S  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct, 
Do.  3  per  Ct  


Sat. 
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Wed. 
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CORN  MARKET. 
Monday,  June  15th.— We  are  again  shortly  supplied  with 
Wh^at,  Barley,  and  Outs.  English  Wheat  was  soon  taken  oti'at 
3s.  to  4s.  advance  from  Monday  last.  There  has  been  a  limited 
demand  for  inferior  Mediterranean  Wheat  for  export  to  Belgium 
at  38s.  to  42s.  per  qr.  barley  meets  a  dull  sale,  and  is  unaltered 
in  value,  Beans  are  Is.  and  Peas  2s.  dearer  than  this  day  week. 
There  is  a  little  more  briskness  in  the  Bonded  Oat  trade  at  fljlly 
Is.  more  than  last  Monday ;  and  Free  Oats  are  so  scarce  that  a 
similar  enhancement  is  obtained  on  them.         S.  H.Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Essex,                               lied  44  to  58   White  48  to  63 

Kent,  &  Suffolk                            42     53             46  60 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire           42     49            45  58 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire  Feed  22  25 

Ditto  Ditto  ...Blnck   24  2-5 

Ditto  Ditto.... I'olands  New  28  29 

Scotch  Feed  26     27         Potato  28  29 

Limerick  25  26 

Ditto  Fine  27  28 

Cork  25  26 

Waterford,  Yonghal,  k  Cork  Black  20  23 

Sligo  

Oalway  19  21 

Barley  26  33 

liranu,  Mazanan  31  33 

Harrow  33  37 

Small  39  40 

Peas,  White  Boilers  38  42 

Grey   30. .32  Maple  32  34 

Flour,  Town-made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  45  53 

Norfolk  and  Suflolk  39  41 

FJIi'.'ION".  FRR K.    IK  BOND, 

Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat, Dantzig.high  mixed  58  to  66  48  56 

Rostock  5ft     60  46  54 

Stettin   48     56  44  49 

Hamburgh  ,  ,  46     56  43  47 


64 


SI 

69 
28 
31 
21 


Odessa  

Odessa  Polish  52 

Russian  soft  

Ditto   hard  

Spanish   50 

Bianquillo   54 

Australian   54 

Barley,  Grinding  27 

Distilling  29 

Oats,  Archangel   23 

Danish  

Swedish   

Stralsund  

Dutch  Feed  

Brew  

Rolands   

Black  

Beans,  Egyptian   32 

Peas,  Whito   

Ditto  Boilers  42 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs.... 

United  States  

Dantzig  , 

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  *cc,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  fr- 
June  8  to  June  13,  1816,  both  days  inclusive 


31 


18 

23 
24 
19 


English  

Scotch  

Irish   


Wheat. 

Bailey. 

Oat*. 

.  2525 

12M0 

4»4 

120 

8010 

124183 

1597 

Beam 

667 


Peas. 


Flour.  2  !70  sacks  ;  22464  barrels. 
Friday,  June  19.— The  arrivals  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  British 
Oats  are  again  moderate  ;  of  Foreign  Oats  there  is  a  fair  arrival. 
The  English  Wheat  trade  is  heavy ;  and  the  tendency  of  prices 
is  rathei-  downwards.  Foreign  Wheat  commands  a  little  more 
attention,  at  rather  better  prices.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  con- 
tinue firm,  but  are  no  dearer.  Free  Outs  meet  a  rather  dourer 
market ;  but.  purchasers  are  quite  retail.  For  bonded,  about  1 1. 
more  than  Monday  is  obtained.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  from 
the  !2th  of  June  to  the  10th  of  June,  botia  inclusive. 


Wheat  . 

Barley 
Oats  . . 


English 
2010 
730 
1350  I 
Flour,  2770  sacks. 


Irish. 


I 


Foreign. 
0070 
700 
10890 


LONDON  AVERAGES  for  the  Week  ending  June  10, 1846. 

Qrs.        Price,  j  Qrs.  Price. 

4844   54s.    Id.   I  Rye    75    34s.  2d. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 


9th  May 
loth  „ 

23d  „ 
30th  „ 

Cth  June 
13th  „ 


987   27s.   5d.   I  Beans    682   33s.  lid. 

, .  10379  23s.   5d.  I  Peas    90   34s.  (id. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES,  Weeks  ending 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 
*.  d.   s.  d.   s.  d.    g.   d.   n.  d.   s.  d. 
...56    8. .29    7. .23    9. .33   5. .35   8. .34  7 


....57 


1..33  5. .35  11. .34  11 
8.. 34  6.. 36  0..34  6 
9.. 32  4.. 35  10.. 34  2 
4.. 32  10.. 35  10.. 34  10 
8.. 32   4.. 35   8.. 34  9 


0..29  4.. 24 
...55  5. .28  10. .23 
....53  4.. 28  4.. 23 
...52  10.. 27  8.. 23 
...52   0..27  1..23 

MEAT  MARKET. 
The  hot  weather  had  more  effect  today  than  any  previous 
Friday. 

PER  STOXK  CF  Ribs.  BY  THE  CARCASE. 

Prime  Beef. .  3s  lOd  to  3s  Od  |  Middl. Mutton  3s  10.1  to  3s  6d 

Middling  do.  3s   Od  to  3s  2d  |  Veal,  from   ..4s   Od  to  3s  4d 

Plain,  or  infe-  Small  Pork  ..  4s   4d  to  4s  Od 

rior  Beef  3s   Od  to  2s  Od  |  Large,  or  infe- 

Prime  Mutton  4s   2d  to  3s  lOd  1  rior  Pork  ..3»   Od  to  3s 
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THE  LONDON  GAZETTE 


FRIDAY,  June  12. 
BANKRUPTS 

J.  C.  Hill,  Reading,  grocer.  [Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis,  Elv- 
plaee.Holborn. 

J.Wyatt.  Ockhnm,  Surrey,  common  brewer.  [Mr.  Walker 
South-square,  Gray's  inn. 

C.  Benns,  Winchester,  miller.  [Mr.  Gedge,  George-street 
Mansion-house. 

W.  Hart,  Whitechapol  High-street,  hat  manufacturer.  [Mr 
Rowlings,  Crosby-hall  Chambers. 

J.  B.  Tim  and  C.  Payne,  Mansfield-street.  Borough-road, 
paper  makers.   [Mr.  Lewis,  Grosvenor-street. 

T.  Simmons,  Wooburn,  Buckinghnmslure.  com  merchant. 
[Mr.  Waller,  Finsbury-circus. 

J.  Staveley,  Manchester,  warehouseman.  [Messrs.  Gregory 
and  Co.,  Bedford -raw. 

C.  Fox.  Kingstou-upon-Hull,  victualler.  [Messrs.  Tilson  and 
Co.,  Coleman-street. 

J.  Holt,  Nottingham,  lace  manufacturer.  [Mr.  Huish,  Castle 
Donnington. 

D.  Clark,  Liverpool,  leather  dealer.  [Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Co.,  Temple. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
J.  Anderson  and  A.  Brown,  Glasgow,  smiths. 


TUESDAY.  Jdnr  16. 
BANKRUPTCIES  ANNULLED. 
W  White,  Tavistock,  tailor. 
R  Harvey,  Chucewuter,  Cornwall,  grocer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

J.  Bickerton,  Castlo-strect,  Southwark,  hat  manufacturer. 
[Mr.  Fox,  Finsbury-circus. 

H.  Elphick.  WaVdour-street,  St.  James's,  victualler.  [Mr. 
Buchanan,  Basinghall  street. 

W.  Filliey,  Wiyadisbiirv,  Buckinghamshire,  coaehniaker. 
[Mr.  Lloyd, Milk-street,  Cheapside. 

E.  Gardner,  Fieldgate-street,  Whitechapel,  chemist,  [Mr. 
Spillan,  Camomile-street. 

J.  C.  Staines,  Oundle,  Northamptonshire,  tailor.  [Messrs. 
Wood  and  Fi-aser,  1  ean-street,  Soho. 

T.  Pilbeam,  Parker-street,  Drury-lane,  coachsmith.  rjlr. 
Goren.  South  Molton  street. 

J.Boulton,  Ashton-under lyne,  carrier.  [Messrs.  Reed  and 
Longford,  Friday- street. 

W.  Kirby,  Liverpool,  hotel-keeper.  [Messrs.  Holme  and  Co. 
New-inn. 

J.  G.  Smith,  Liverpool,  grocer.  [Messrs.  Keightlev  and  Co. 
Chuncery-luue. 

P.  Hare,  Liverpool,  tallow  chandler.  [Messrs.  N  orris  and  Co. 
Burtlett's-buildiugs. 

W.  Bates,  Manchester,  stockbroker.  [Messrs.  Gregorv  and 
Co.,  Bedford-row. 

G.  and  J.  Barton,  Manchester,  copper  roller  manufacturers 
[Messrs.  Milne  and  Co.,  Temple. 

S.  Smith,  Bedminstor,  grocer.   [Mr.  Perkins,  Bristol. 

W.  H.  Smith,  Swansea,  newspaper  proprietor.    [Mr.  Stiic 

Doughty-street 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
J.  Dick,  Glasgow,builder. 
It.  MTndoe,  Glasgow,  merchant. 
J.  Camiichael.  Saudyford,  Glasgow,  builder. 
D.  Armstrong,  writer,  Dumfries. 

J)OTANIC  WATF.K  (iiid  BEAITS  GREaIsK— VY^t 
9  tlie  liair  i*  becoming  thin  and  falling  off,  the  only  eflfeCtaAI  remedy, 
besides  shaving  the  head,  is  the  use  of  the  two  above  na:ucd  articles,  applied 
alternately — the  botanic  wntet  u>  cleanse  tin-  roots  trom  pcurf, and  as  a  sti- 
mulant, and  the  bear's  ktsa*c  as  11  nourish,-!-.  If  any  farther  evidence  was 
required  of  llie  virtut6  of  bear's  sreasr-  for  renovating  and  pifscninjr  the 
hair,  Mr.  Canin's  account  of  the  quantity  usea.  and  the  length  of  ha:ri;b 
tainted  by  sonic  of  the  North  American  Indians,  would  be  a  suda  tent 
answer. — ltos.s  andsoNs,  llii  and  ISO,  Jtishopstrate  street,  who  first  In- 
troduced the  use  of  bear's  gteasc  in  this  country,  and  w  in.  fat  and  kill  the 
animals,  rocomrrfend the  public  to  purchase  none  other  but  with  their  names 
and  address  printed  on  the  pot,  or  the  chances  are  they  arc  ohtr.inine  a 
spurious  article.  All  vegetable  01k  applied  to  the  hair  arc  worf'e  than 
Vflcs*. 
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THE  LEAGUE. 


[June  20. 


BIltTISH  CONSUL'S  OFFICE,  PHILADELPHIA.— Know  all  Persons  to  wliom  these  presents  shall  come, 
th.it  I,  GILBEIir  ROHHRTSON,  Hsu.,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Coutul,  do  hereby  certify,  that  E.  W.VRl'ON',  Esq..  (who  attests  to  the  effi- 
cacy of 

OLDKIDGES  BALM   OF  COLUMBIA, 

IN  RESTOMNG  HAIR), 

Citr,«nil  th*!  .M.  UAN!)\.TiT,.T;in..  ii  Prnthonotnry  of  thr  uourt  of  Common  PAas.to  both  whose  siaualurcs  full  faith  and  credit  is 
I'riiry  that,  t  m\  personally  acquainted  with  .1.  L.  INGL1S,  Ksq  ,  another  of  Hie  signer*,  and  that  hr.  is  it  pcrso  i  o'Rrcat  respectability  ; 
kim  express  lus  Enftiiijiflcd  approbation  of  the  effects  of  OLD^UtHili  S  11.VL.U,  in  restoring  his  Hair.  Given  under  my  hand  and 
Ihe'CitT  ofShllrdclijIihi  ,  December  •-':),  t*3. 

(Signed;  GTLIIEKT  ROBERTSON 

...  and  It*  per  bottle.  No  other  nrir»s  nr.?  ~«ffline.   OLD'UDCIE  S  II.VLM  of  COLUMBIA,  I,  Wellington-street,  the  second  house 
%fi-nmAH^9  Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists,  Perfumers,  and  Stationers. 

GREAT  HISTORICAL  PICTURE 

OF  THE 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

The  accomplishment  of  FreeTrarle  wilrhe  one  of  the  most  remarkable  event*,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  but  of  the  civilised 
world.  No  movement  so  important,  so  etfectivf ,  and  so  suecetisful.  has  ever  1m  en  before  witnessed  by  mankind.  Those  to  whose  zeal,  integrity,  pru- 
deuce,  and  ability  this  great  triumph  is  due.  will  be  recognise;!  us  the  benefactors  of  mankind  to  remote  (fenerations. 

It  is  a  duty,  then,  which  wc  owe  to  the  world  and  to  posterity,  to  preserve  some 

P1H {MAN  E N'f'  M  E MOIUAL  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OV  THK  I.KAGUF,; 
that  deliberative  and  executive  body,  which  has  achieved  more  by  moral  force,  than  has  been  accomplished  by  associations  that  included  physical 
Strength  and  political  power,   For  thU  purpose  arrangements  have  been  made  with  Mr.  HEltHERT,  11.31  ,  to  paint  a 

HISTORICAL    PICTURE    OF    THE    MEETING    OF  THE 
COUNCIL    OF  THE  LEAGUE, 

including  Accurate  Portraits,  not  only  of  the  Principal  Leatlers,  but  of  those  less  prominent  Member*,  whose  Indefatigable  labours  doling  the 
whole  course  of  the  movement  have  entitled  them  to  public  gratitude.  It  is  pro  posed  that  this  shall  be  engraved  by  a  tlrst-raie  artist,  on  a  large  -■<  ale 
'3i  by  22  inches),  and  that  the  copies  shall  be  sold  at  such  a  price  as  to  place  within  the  roach  of  persons  of  moderate  fortune,  a  monument  of  the 
mighty  movement  by  which  monopoly  wai  overthrown,  and  the  cms.-  (if  j  ustice  established,  without  any  remembrance  of  outrage  or  violence  to  lessen 
the  en|ovment  of  so  glorious  a  victory.  The  principles  of  universal  peace  have  been  established  by  their  own  practical  developemont  in  peaceful 
agitation. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  great  work  of  Art,  on  a  scale  and  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  subject  it  Is  designed  (to  commemorate,  those  Who  arc 
Interested  in  it*  production,  are  requested  to  communicate  to  Mr.  AGNEW,  PrtntSeUer  and  Publisher,  Manchester,  the  Class  of  Engraving  for  which  they 
Wish  to  Subscribe. 

There  will  be  three  Classes  of  Engravings  from  this  great  Historical  Picture,  at  the  following  prices  :— 

First  Class  Proofs,  Ten  Guinea  Second  Class  Proofs,  seven  Guineas.  Third  Class  Prints,  Three  Guineas. 


On  SATUltDAY,  JULY  the  lHth.  will  be  commenced,  « 
A  NEW  WEEKLY  PAPEK,  entitled, 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD'S  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER, 
72  Columns.  Lanre  Polio,  Price  fid. 
EDITOR  and  PROPRIETOR,  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 
Containing  numerous  Original  Articles  by  the  Editor  and  Eminent  Literary 
Associates, 

And  being  in  every  respect  a  Pull  and  Efficient  Newspaper,  advocating  the 
Cause  of  the  People. 
OFFICE,  K9j  STRAND, 
Where  Prospectuses  may  be  had,  Gratis,  and  of  any  Town  or  Country 
Newsman. 

TO  HOUSEKEEPERS.— This  Day,  2s  cloth. or  2*.  fid.  in  leather, 

rPHE  COOK-MAID'S  COMPLETE   GUIDE,  AND 

X  THE  ART  OF  COOKERY  MADE  EASY.  Reing  the  best  and 
easiest  methods  of  correctly  performing  all  the  business  of  the  Cook-maid 
in  respectable  families.  With  proper  instructions  for  Steaming,  and  the 
most  exact  directions  for  preparing  to  cook,  and  for  cooking  and  ser:  lag- 
up  all  sorts  of  Provision,  from  n  single  Joint  of  Meat,  with  Vegetables,  to 
the  tlf-est  seasoned  dishes  of  Game,  Poultry,  Fish,  Sauces.  Soups,  and 
Made  Dishes.  Jellies  and  Custards  ;  and  also  for  making  and  baking  Pies, 
Tarts,  Patties,  &e.  The  whole  written  from  experience.  Uy  A  Lvov. 
Loudon  :  Dean  and  Co.,  Thiradneedte  street  ,  and  all    J'.ook sellers. 


Dr.  Robert  CulverwcH'B  Guide  to  Health  and  Long  Life. 
(300  pages,  pocket  volume);  pi  ice  Is.  :  bv  post.  Is.  6d., 

TTfTHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID;  with  Diet 

f  T  Tables  for  all  Complaints.  By  R.J.  Culver  well,  M.D  .  H  R.C.S., 
Tj.A.C&c.  Contents  .—How  to  insure  perfect  digestion,  tranquil  feelings, 
a  good  night's  rest,  a  clear  head,  and  a  contented  mind.  By  an  observance 
of  the  instructions  herein  contained,  the  feeble,  the  nervously  delicate, 
even  to  the  most  shattered  constitution,  may  acquire  the  greatest  amount 
of  physical  happiness,  and  reach  in  health  the  full  period  of  life  allotted  to 
man.  To  be  had  of  Sherwood,  23,  Paternoster-row,  and  all  Booksellers,  or 
direct  from  the  Author.  21 ,  A  run  del -street.  Strand,  who  may  be  advised 
with  on  these  matters  daily  till  3;  evenings."  till  9. 

MP  HE  NEW  MORNING  NEWSPAPER.  THE  DAILY 

A  NEWS,  forwarded  ly  the  early  Morning  Mails,  direct  from  the 
press,  for  16*.  id.  pcrquarr  yfrj  osent  i*»  gutvawe.  Orders,  prj-jwud,  tti 
EDWARD  HALL.  General  News  Agea*  ,^3.  Strand,  London,  ft.  U,  con 
tluuesto  supply  th*  Tinre*  ul-4'%4-0«  f]>Uitrt*r>  Chronicle,  If**)  (Sun  or 

Globe,  13s.  per  quarter. 

TO  NEWSPAPER  PROPRIETORS  AND  EDITORS. 
— A  Gentleman  of  Free  Trade  and  Liberal  principles,  nsident  in 
London,  and  in  every  respuctcompetcnt  for  the  task,  is  desirous  of  enter- 
ing into  an  arrangement  to  contribute  to  the  columns  of  a  Local  Paper. 
Address  to  B.  Y.,  Free  Trade  Club,  27,  Regent-street,  London 

National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

HPHE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 

M  Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussahd,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  hv  Mr.  F. 
Tussaud.thc  Costumes  by  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud.  is  now  added  to  the  Collection. 
—BAZAAR,  Raker-street,  Portman-square. 

"This  in  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis."— Times. 

Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Rooms,  6d.  Open  from  11  tiR  4 ;  and  from 

ttUIO.  

I FREEMASONS'  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  11,  Waterloo-place,  Pall-mall.  London.  Business  trans- 
acted in  all  the  branches  and  for  all  Objects  of  Life  Assurance,  Endow- 
ments and  Annuities,  and  to  secure  contingent  Reversions,  &c  —Informa- 
tion and  Prospectuses  furnished  by  Joseph;  Berridg e.  Secretary.' 

"VTATIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION, 

_L  1  48,  Grneechurch -street,  London, 

For  Mutual  Assurance  on  Lives,  Endowments,  Deferred  Sums,  Immediate 
and  Deferred  Annuities. 
Enrolled  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  Friendly  Societies. 

Dl  RECTORS 


C.  P.  Uousneld,Esq. 
John  Bradbury,  Esq. 
William  Cash," Esq. 
Thomas  Castle,  Esq. 
John  Feltham,  Esq. 
Joseph  Hnrgrave,  Esq. 
Thomas  Hodgkin.  M.P. 


Robert  Ingham,  Esq. 
Samuel  Hayhurst  Lucas, Esq. 
Charles  Lushington,  Esq. 
John  St.  Rarbc,  Esq. 
Richard  Shovtridge,  Esq. 
Samuel  Smith,  Esq, 


MEDICAL  D I  HECTOR*. 

J.  T.  Conquest,  M.I).,  F.L.S.        !       Thomas  Bcvan,  M.D.,  F.L  S. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  Ilmdwieke  and  Davidson. 

Charles  Ansel/,  Esq.,  F.il.S. 
The  gratifying  result  of  the  valuation  of  tht  liabilities  and  Assets  of  the 
Institution  made  in  November,  184*2,  is  exemplified  in  the  following  in- 
stances; exhibiting  the  prortt  assigned  to  Policies  which  had  been  in  ex- 
istence from  one  to  seven  years:—- 
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The  next  DWiNion  of  Fronts  will  he  made  in  Nov.  1847. 

The  total  number  of  policies  Issued  from  the  commencement  *f  the  insti- 
tution, in  December,  ltm,  to  the  present  time,  UbOW,  and  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  Sot  iely  \*  upward*  of  £70  ikkj. 

If  AMBERS  Whose  PREMIUMS  HEC0MJ3  DUE  on  the  1st  JULY  next 
are  reminded  that  thcsaine  MUST  BE  PAID  WITHIN  THIRTY  DAY  8 
FROM  THAT  DATE. 

Copies  of  the  Report  to  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  Members,  and  all 
other  Information,  may  be  obtaiucd  at  the  OlUce,  or  of  the  Agents  lu  the 
country. 

i*ndoxi,  June  ft,  lWf,  .Toum  Mausu,  ftec. 
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ME  LIVERPOOL  FIRE   and  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
Established  In  1836. 
Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 
Offices,  3,  Charlotte  row,  Mansion-house,  London. 

TBUSTKKS. 

1  "William  Potter.Esq 


Sir  Thomas  Rraneker 
Adam  Hodgson,  Esq 

DIRECTORS  IN  L1VXBPO0L. 

"William  Earle,  Esq., Chairman 
"William  Dixon,  E*q.,  William  Nieol,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairmen. 
Thomas  Booth,  Esq  |  Joseph  Hornby,  Esq 

William  Brown,  Esq  Ceorge  Hall  Lawrence,  Esq 

Thomas  A.  Bushby,  Esq  Andrew  Ix>w,  Esq 

RUhord  Edwards,  Brig  William  Lowe,  Esq 

Joseph  Christ.  Ewttrt,  ESI)  James  Moon,  Esq 

Thos.  Stuart  Gladstone,  Esq  EtOWili  Mo/ley,  Esq 

George  Grant,  Es*i  James  Molleneux,  Esq 

Francis  Haywood, Esq  John  Pennlnicton,  Esq 

George  Holt,  Esq  I  Herman  Stolterfoht,  Esq 

PIRECTOnS  IN  LOSUON. 

Richard  Spooner,  Esq.,M.P.    I  John  Atkins  Esq 

William  Ewart,  Ksq.,  M.P.  James  1).  Nicol,  Esq 

Hon.  P.  Ponsonby  I  J.  M.  Rosseter,  Esq 

Swinton  Boult,Esq„  Secretary  of  the  Company. 

MEDICA.L  ftXrXR£ES. 

Marshall  Hall,  M.D.,F.R.S.        Alexander  Anderson,  Esq.,F.R.C.B. 

SOLICITOUS. 

Messrs.  Palmer,  France,  and  Palmer,  Bedford-row. 
By  the  Act  of  Parliament  Obtained  by  thOOompany,  it  is  expressly  con- 
ditioned that  the  liability  of  the  Shareholders  under  the  Policies  shall  not 
be  restricted  by  special  contract  or  otherwise. 

In  the  Deed  of  Constitution  it  is  provided  that,  until  a  Reserved  Fund  of 
110  '.i  .no  be  accumulated,  and  unless  it  be  kept  up,  no  greater  dividend  than 
Five  percent. bhall  be  paid  to  the  proprietors  in  any  one  year. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  the  Reserved  Fund  amounted 
to  £117,30*  ;  slid, inaddition,thc>uniof£;U, 50411s  Cd.  was  retained  out  of 
the  Fire  Premiums  of  the  Year,  ajkk  Guarantee,  or  Reinsurance  Fund, 
against  tnrrcnt  ri:,ks    'I he  I^emum*  received  in  the  Life  Deportment 


form  no  portion  of  either  of  those  I 
The  Directors  having  thussu' 
hishly-fbturishing  Institution,  1 
been  induced  to  form  a  juneiioi 
DUBLIN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  ( 
from  whose  Oonnex  <»ns  and  l'r 


ilun.K. 


stobtlihlng  a  substantial  and 
ly  increaMni*-  Business,  have 
i.VDON,  EDINBURGH,  and 
rvjhe  assistance  to  be  derived 
hop**  to  acquire  a  firmer  aad 


more  extensive  hold  on  the  Metropolis  and  the  Country  generally 

Proposals  for  the  Insurance  of  Pivpersflkrainst  Fire  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  British  Colonies,  and  in  Foreign  Countries,  and  for  the  Assurance 
of  Lives,  the  Purchase  of  Annuities,  and  the  Sale  of  Reversionary  Interests, 
will  be  received  at  the  Offices  above,  or  by  any  of  the  Company's  Agents. 

Alex.  Rom;r.Tsos,  Resident  Secretary. 


riUIE  PROTESTANT  DISSENTERS'  and  GENE- 

JL  RAL  LIFE  and  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Instituted  1837. 
Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  3  Vie.,  c.  20. 
62,  King  William-street,  London  Bridge,  London. 
2L4?t.  David-str  et, Edinburgh  ;  and 
'j  Kimr- street,  (lucen-square,  Bristol. 
CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 
STEEb  iNO  DtOECTO 


S.  Morton  Peto,  Esq 
Thomas  Piper,  Esq 
Thomas  B-  Simpson,  Esq 
Edward  Smiih,  Esq 
Hon.  C.  P  Villiers,  M.P. 
John  Wilks,  Esq 
led  ward  Wilson,  Esq 


George  Bousfield.  Esq 

Thomas  Challis,  Esq.,  and  Aid 

Jacob  George  Cope,  Esq 

John  Dixon,  Esq 

Jeseph  Fletcher,  Esq 

Richard Hollier,  Esq 

Charles  Hindley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  MIDSUMMER  FIRE  Renewal  Receipts  are  now  ready,  and 
be  hud  on  application  at  the  Head  Offices  of  the  Company,  or  of  any  of  its 
AGENTS  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  LIFE  DEPARTMENT  the  Company  continues  to  transact  all 
business  relating  to  Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Family  Endowments, 
upon  the  most  liberal  terms  consistent  with  sound  principles  and  public 
securitv. 

LOANS  also  are  granted  on  equitable  terms  to  life  assurers  on  life  in- 
terests, or  satisfactory  personal  security. 

To  all  Agents  and  Solicitors,  Auctioneers,  and  Surveyors,  liberal  allow- 
ances will  be  made. 

Ry  order  of  the  Board, 

TiioMvs  Price,  Secretary, 


SHOWER  BATHS,  with  curtains,  9s.  each.— Purchasers 
of  any  description  of  BATH  should  visit  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON\S(late 
Rippon  and  Burton's)  hath  show  room,  which  contains,  besides  toilet  sets 
japanned  in  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  china,  &G.,  in  enormous  variety,  all 
the  requisites  for  the  season,  so  arranged  in  one  room,  devoted  exclusively 
to  articles  of  that  character,  that  patterns,  sizes,  and  sorts  can  be  instantly 
selected,  and  at  :>u  per  cent,  under  any  other  house  where  attention  is  paid 
to  the  quality.  Full-size  portable  shower  bath,  very  strong  and  japanned, 
with  curtains  and  copper  valve,  Us.  each.  Pillar  shower  baths,  with 
copper  conducting  tubes,  bras  force-pump  an-,  top,  complete  with  curtains 
and  iapanned,  from  liUs.  Hand  shower  bath),  japanned,  3s.  (>d.  The 
omnl-'dircctive  bath.  Detailed  Catalogues,  with  engravings,  as  well  as  of 
every  ironmongery  article,  sent  Iper  post)  free. 

WILLIAMS",  BURTON'S  (late  RIPPON  and  BURTON'S)  stock  of  gene- 
ral furnishing  ironmongery  and  baths  is  literally  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  as  no  language  can  be  employed  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  variety  and 
extent,  purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  inspect  it.— 39.  Oxford-street 
(corner  of  Newman-street).   Established  in  Wells-street.1820. 


A SHOWER  BATH  FOR  10s.;  ditto,  with  copper 
conducting  tubes,  from  GOs.;  Hazard's  patent  ditto,  21s.;  ditto, 
made  very  portable,  including  case,  3  s. ;  Hipbaths,  19s  and'ils. ;  sponge 
ditto,  12s'..  19s.,  and  21s.;  Toilet  jDans.  6s.  ltd. ,  Feet  baths,  from  fls.  Gd. 
Also  every  description  of  Japan  Ware  30  percent,  under  any  other  house. 

RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public 
to  their  prices.  As  every  Bath  is  manufactured  on  the  premises,  they  can 
confidently  warrant  them  of  the  verv  be*t  make  and  material.  Richard 
and  John  Slack,  33G,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House.  Their  illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Baths,  and  every  article  in  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  may 
be  had  gratis,  or  sent  post  froe.   Established  1818. 


GEORGi:  nud  JOHN  DEANE,  SADDLERS  and 
HARNESS  MAKERS,  invite  attention  to  their  Gig,  Tandem,  and 
Carriage  Harness,  manufactured  on  their  own  premises,  by  workmen  of 
much  experience,  and  under  the  direction  of  foremen  of  superior  ability 
and  skill.  Their  leather  is  invariably  dressed  by  first-rate  London  curriers, 
the  furniture  in  also  of  the  best  town  manufacture,  and  O.  and  J.  Di  ane 
warrant  that  the  productions  of  their  manufactory  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
beauty,  strength,  and  cheapness,  by  any  other  house.  Horse  clothing;  made 

to  order  ;  Canteens  Of  best  seasoned  wood.  Deiine's  London-made  whips, 
and  all  articles  for  stable  and  travelling  use  in  large  variety.— No.  2, 
Arthur-street  East,  opening  to  the  Monument,  London-bridge. 


JONES'S  £4.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  vnry  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  selling 
atthe  Manufactory,  338,  strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  an  ornament 
oftaste.  On  receipt  oi  <i  Post-offlee  order  for  is.  at>ove  the  price,  a  "Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Kcud  Joue,',  "Sketch  ot 
Watch  Work," sent  hot  for  a  2d.  stomp, 


NUMBER    ONE,    ST.    PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD, 
London  -The  foUowblff  .ample  package  Is  recommended  to  families 
wlu.  wish  (prevlouyto  purehulng  their  usuai  supply  ufTHAS.COFi'Eiai, 

Or.)  to  sample  an. 1  prove  the  superior  excellence  of  the  eomls  .old  hv 
n.YKIXaiMim.Ml'ANY,  Tea  Merchants,  and  it  will  he  V,,rw„  ,'d'xl  ,„  the 
country  c.u  n.^-e-free  on  receipt  of  unost-olllec  order  lor  the  U,  the  3d. 
iH-ui^  all,, wed  a«  the  cost  of  the  pnHt-nlHcc  order:— 

3  b  Finest  True  ltien  Congou  Xou 

in.  verv  Fine  llyaon  or  Gunpowder 

1  b  Strong  Couifou  Tea  for  domes  tics 

61bsC01iee,  ripe  and  rich  in  llavour 

lib  the  Old  English  Mustard 

2lhs  best  llcrmuda  Arrowroot  (in  a  til 

I  lb  Finest  Tapioca  imported 

}n>  Finest  llencoolen  cloves 

2oz  Finest  llrown  Nutmegs 

Jib  very  best  Cayenne  Pepper 
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ADVERTISEMENT  HERE  CAN  CONYKV 

but  a  faint  idea  of  the  excellence  of  this  manufacture  for  wear 
or  use, nor  can  it  show  the  saving  in  actual  monev  on  the  various  articles. 
In  the  agjrrciiate  thi  s  is  over  tlfty  percent.  The  Catalogue,  with  ISO  illus 
trillions ,  gives  the  pattern  and  the  price  against  every  article."  All  house- 
keepers should  have  this  book  ;  and,  by  addressing  C.  WATSON,  41  and 
42, barbican,  and  1G,  Norton  Eolgaie  'near  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
London  Terminus),  it  will  be  forwarded  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

LUXUKY  IN  KHAVINli. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 
CUE  AM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  Inestimable  Cream  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  t  lie  disagree- 
able smell  inseparable  from  that  article  in  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  wulto 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  oa 
the  face,  and  emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  'is.  6d,,  3s.  *  d.,  &c 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Three  Kins-court, Lombard-street,  London, 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Brookes  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
 approved  principles.  

r\y    RIDDELi/S  PATENT  ECONOMICAL  MICA- 

X  .  CEOUS  LINING  for  the  protection  of  Honnots.  Caps,  and  Hats 
from  the  injurious  effect*  of  the  natural  and  artificial  m«isture  of  the  hair. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  before  purchasiue  such  articles,  should  see  that  they 
are  provided  witli  this  elegant  and  inexpensive  article,  which  maybe  nu- 
percepcibly  introduced  into  the  most  delicate  bonnet  or  cap,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  very  unsightly  stains  produced  by  perspiration,  oil,&c. :  being 
n  non-conductor  of  heat,  it  will  be  found  invuluable  in  warm  climates, 
especially  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  preventing  the  effucts  of  a  coup  de 
lOieil  or  Stroke  of  the  sun,  which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  Europeans  espe- 
cially. To  be  had  of  Oil  respectable  hatters,  milliners,  haberdashers,  out- 
fitter*, hosiers, &x.  W.  Patterson,  104, Wood-street, Cheapside,  Loudon,  la 
licensed  to  supply  wholesale  houses  only.    Price  One  Shilling. 

VOK  FILLING  DECAYED  TEETH. 

DALE'S  ENAMEL,  price  ^s.  Od. — This  preparation  is 
confidently  offered  to  the  public  as  the  bent  material  ever  dis- 
covered for  tilling  decayed  teeth,  which  it  effects  without  giving  the  least 
pain  or  inconvenience,  becoming,  in  a  short  time,  as  hard  and  us  durable 
as  the  tooth  itself;  and.  by  perfectly  excluding  the  access  of  air,  It  arre&ta 
all  further  possible  progress  of  decay.  The  preparation,  before  use,  is  In  u 
soft  state,  and  continues  so  for  a  short  time ;  and  It  may  therefore  be  usea 
by  any  person  with  perfect  facility,  and  is  wan-anted  to  succeed  in  every 
ease,  however  large  the  cavity.  Prepared  by  John  Dale,  analytical  che- 
mist, Manchester.  Sold  in  packets  ul  2s  Cd.  each,  by  most  respectable 
druggists  mid  medicine  venders  in  the  kingdom.  Directions  for  use  are 
incloHei  d  with  each  packet. 

Wholesale  Agents  :  Mottershead  and  Huberts,  Manchester;  Barclay  and 
Sons  95,  Farrinjrdnn  htreet,  London. 

DENX1STKY 

22 j,  Piccadilly,  between  Item  o  t  Circus  and  Haymarket,  London 

EGIDNEY,  formerly  of  New  York,  but  for  the  Jast 
.  lti  years  extensively  kn*.wn  in  Manchester  and  its  populous 
neighbouring  towns,  as  tke  American  Denti-t,  in  consequence  of  his  health 
requ  ring  a  change  to  a  milder  and  drier  climate,  has  nclccted  the  above 
premises,  an  very  central,  and  convenient  for  his  professional  business, 
where  he  tenders  his  be^t  services  to  all  who  may  desire  the  faithful  and 
solid  advantages  of  his  art.  His  practice  will  embrace  every  necessary 
operation  for  the  improvement  and  preservation  of  the  human  teeth  He 
regulates  deranged  teeth,  end  removes  all  cuukcii  Incidental  to  their  de- 
struction, or  that  may  deform  the  beauty  of  these  important  organs 

Mr  G  never  uses  any  of  the  various  cements,  pastes,  or  aucccdaneums, 
which  are  all  mere  fancy  names  for  the  same  article,  being  base  anmlguma 
of  quicksilver  (mercury)  with  other  coarse  metals,  tbeir  uso  being  whoUy 
prohibited  for  filling  teeth,  and  justly  considered  mal-praetice,  by  the 
American  College  and  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons;  but  he  fills  decayed 
teeth  with  the  very  finest  gold,  so  an  to  preserve  them  free  from  pain  for 
life  Nor  docs  he  excise  or  cut  off  tho  crown*  of  painful  teeth  when  they 
should  be  extracted  ;  but  his  remedy  effectually  and  with  ense  destroys  the 
nerve  when  exposed  and  puinfuL  His  experience  and  advautagesin  arti- 
ficial substitute*  arc  equal  to  any  in  the  profession. 

Mr  G  considers  it  sti'icUy  profetfsiunal.  and  w  ill,  under  a  conviction  of 
its*  utility,  adapt  the  practice  when  colled  on  of  visiting  nublic  beiwlnarles, 
and  private  families,  for  inspection  and  consultation  onl  > ,  either  before  or 
after  the  hours  of  business 

His  circular  containing  regulated  charges,  and  brief  information, 
respecting  the  advantages  and  utility  of  his  profession,  may  be  had  through 
post  when  required.   Hom^  of  business  from  10  a.m  to  3  p. in 

TWWLAND'S  ()DONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE. 
XV  A  White  Powder  for  the  Teeth, 

compounilrd  of  the  Choicest  and  most  Kcclierthe  Infrredients  of  the 
Oriental  Herbal ;  the  leading  requisites  of  cleanliness  and  efficacy  hrlng 
present  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  It  bestows  on  the  teeth  a  pearl  like 
whiteness  and  frees  them  from  tartar;  imparts  to  the  gums  h  healthy  firm- 
ness, and  to  the  breath  a  irratcful  sweetness  and  perfume. 

CAUTION— "  A.  ROWLAND  and  SON,  2".  Hatton  Garden,"  U  en- 
graved on  the  Government  stamp,  which  Is  affixed  on  each  box. 

All  other  Odontos  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS  ! 


rTiO 


PARENTS    AND  GUARDIAN'S."— 

This  prefix  is  one  that  we  oftentimes  meet 
Forming  part  of  the  papers'  advertisement  sheet, 
liutthat  which  at  present  is  heading  these  rhymes 
Rather  differs  from  those  which  appear  in  the  Times. 
T..  MOSES  and  SON",  who  request  the  attention 
Of  '  Parents  and  Guardians"  have  something  to  mention. 
Astbe  Midsummer  holidays  now  are  at  hand, 
When  the  schools  will  be  rid  of  their  juvenile  band, 
E.  MOSES  aad  SON"  have  a  wish  to  impress, 
The  importance  of  buying  their  juvenile  dress. 
If    Parents  and  Guardians"  would  save  a  vast  sum 
To  MOSES  and  Son's  famous  house  let  them  come. 
E,  MOSES  and  SON, on  economy  bent, 
Are  certain  to  save  you  full  thirty  per  cent. 
Not  only  in  cheapness  do  MOSES'  excel, 
Hut  in  beauty  of  cloth  and  in  fashion  as  well. 
Their  Hussars  and  their  tunics,  adorn'd  with  neat  brulJ, 
Are  such  as  out-riv  al  the  whloe  of  the  trade. 
And  '■  Parents  and  Guardians"  (a  hundred  to  oncj 
Buy  their  juvenile  dresses  of  MOSES  &  SOX. 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 


Keidv-Made. 


Tweed  Taglioni,  from 

Cashmerette  Codringtous 
and  Taglionis 

Summer  Coats  in  every  de- 
scription and  make,  in- 
cluding the  Registered 
Coat  - 

Blousfls  In  every  material 

Splendid  pattern  Summer 
Vests  - 

Cashmere  and  Persian  in 
endless  variety 

Black  and  Fancy  Satina  - 

Fancy  Trousers        -  > 

Black  ditto  - 

Dress  Coat  - 

Frock  ditto 
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MiDE  TO  MSASl'RF.      £    9.  d. 

£  s.  d     Coats  in  every  material 
adapted  for  the  season  in 
every  variety  of  style  and 
fashion  to  order,  froui 
Quilting  Vests,  6s  Cd  each, 

or  3  for 
Cashmere,  in  every  variety 

of  pattrn  - 
Satin,  plain. or  fancy 
Cloth  orcasimere  do 
Best  single  milled  do 
Spring  Trousers  in  every 

pattern 
Single  milled  Albert  and 

Victoria  ditto 
Best  or  Black  dress  do 
Dress  Coats       -      -  — 
10  0  „      best  manufactd. 

13   0    Frock  ditto 

„      best  manufactd. 
A  new  work,  entitled  "  Past,  •Present,  and  Future,"   with  full 
directions  f oi  self-measurement:,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded 
post  free. 

Mourning  to  any  extent  at  5  Minutes  notice. 

Ousrrve. — Any  article  purchased,  or  made  to  measure,  if  not  approved 
of,  w-11  be  immediately  *>•*  changed,  or  the  money  returned 

JOgf  E.  MOSES  and  SOX.  Tailors,  Woollen  Drapers.  Clothiers,  Hatter*, 
Hosiers,  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
guard  the  public  against  imposition,  hut  have  learned  that  the  untradea- 
man-like  falsehood  "  of  being  connected  with  them,"  or  Ls  the  same  eon- 
cern.  has  been  resorted  to  in  many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons  they 
have  no  connexion  with  any  other  house  In  or  out  of  London.  Any  of 
those  who  desire  genuine  cheap  clothing  should,  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, call  or  send  to  Minorics  and  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church,  City, 
London. 

Obtcrve  the  Address,  E.  MOSES  and  SOX,  151,  155, 13G,  and  157,  Mlno- 
lies,  and  83,  S4, 85,  and 8fi,  Aldgate,  City,  Londou 

Notice.-— Tho  entrance  to  the  Reapohe  Department  is  at  84,  Aldgate. 

N.B.  No  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
Evening  till  sunset  on  Saturday  Evening,  when  it  is  resumed  till  twelve 
o'clock.  '   


Printed  nt  tho  White  Mars  Printing-office,  Bouverie-sireet,  la  the  pre- 
cincts of  Whitcfriars.  in  the  Cltv  of  London,  by  John  Gadsut,  printer,  of 
Number  7,  Ridtrmount-plaee,  HampRtead-road,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairdeld-place,  Cnecthanvhlll-rond,  in  tho 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  Count v  of  Lancaster. and  published  at  Num- 
ber 67,  Fleet-street,  in  the  parish  of  tit.  Dunstan-tn  the-West.  In  the  ulty 
of  London,  by  Ahroiam  Waltrr  Pavi.tw,  of  Nuubar  #7,  Fleet-street 
aluiesujd.  -Suturduy,  June  20, 1H6. 
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COUNTY  REGISTRATION. 

Between  tlie  20th  of  June  and  the  20th  July,  a  valid 
claim  can  be  made,  which  should  be  in  the  following  form  : 

To  the  overseers  of  the  parish  of  

I  hereby  give  you  notice,  that  I  claim  to  be  inserted 
in  the  list  of  voters  for  the  county  [riding  or  division] 

of  ,  and  that  the  particulars  of  my  place  of  abode 

and  qualification  arc  stated  in  the  columns  below. 
Dated  the  day  of  ,  in  the  year 

(Signed) 


Christian 
name  and 
suruame  of 
the  cluimaut 
at  full 
length. 

Place 

of 
abode. 

Nature 
of 

Qualifica- 
tion. 

Street,  lane,  or  other 
like  place  in  this  parish 
for  township],  and  num- 
ber of  house  [if  any] 
where  the  property  i9 
situate,  or  imme  of  the 
property,  or  name  of  the 
occupying  tenant,  or  if 
the  qualilication  consi.st 
of  a  rent-charge,  then 
t  lie  names  of  the  owners 
of  the  property  out  of 
which  such  rent  is  issu- 
ing, or  some  of  them, 
and  the  situation  of  the 
property. 

Taking  care  to  sign  their  Christian  names  (if  more 
tlian  one)  and  surname  in  full,  their  true  place  of  abode, 
natwc  of  qualification,  and  locality,  conformable  with  the 
heading  of  the  tioiice,  so  that  it  maybe  identified.  In  the 
third  column  state,  if  the  qualification  is  freehold,  sag 
"Freehold  house,"  or  "land,"  or  "  rent-charge"  ( if  for 
life,  only  £10  value  is  required),  giving  the  name  of  the 
owner  and  the  situation  of  the  property. 

If  copyhold,  say  "  Copyhold  house,"  or  "land,"  as  the 
case  may  be. 

If  leasehold,  my  "  Original  lease  of  twenty  years,"  or 
"  sixty  years  of  house,"  or  "  land,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  a  sub-lease,  then  "  Sub-lease  of  sixty"  or  "  twenty 
years,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  tenancy  qualification,  say  "  House"  or  "  land  occu- 
pied at  a  rental  of  £50  per  annum." 

Qualified  Freeholders 

Are  those  possessed  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  of  the 
yearly  value  of  40s.,  or  an  estate  for  life  or  lives  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £\0,  or  an  estate  possessed  prior  to  June 
7,  1832,  or  since.  If  by  marriage,  or  ivill,  or  promotion 
to  office,  or  if  the  freeholder  is  himself  the  actual  occupier, 
40*.  value  will  be  sufficient. 

Parish  clerks,  sextons,  schoolmasters,  Dissenting 
ministers,  and  holders  of  office,  if  entitled  to  emolu- 
ments of  40s.  out  of  land,  but  the  appointment  must  be  for 
life,  or  during  good  behaviour.  Six  months'  possession 
prior  to  the  3lst  of  July  will  entitle  the  frecliolder  to  be 
registered. 

Qualified  Copyholders 
Are  tluise  possessed  of  copyhold  "  houses  or  land  of  £10 
value."    The  period  of  possession  the  same  as  for  free- 
hold. 

Qualified  Leaseholders 
Are  those  wlio  possess  an  original  lease  or  a  sub-lease 
(if  in  occupation),  originally  created  for  sixty  years,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  £10,  over  and  above  all  rents 
and  charges,  or  for  twenty  years  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  £50,  over  and  above  all  rents  and  charges,  and  in 
possession  thereof  twelve  months  previous  to  the  31st  of 
July. 

Qualified  Occupying  Tenants 
Are  those  who  occupy  as  tenant  any  lands  or  tenements 
for  which  they  are  bona  fide  liable  to  a  yearly  rental  of 
£50,  and  tlie  period  of  occupation  must  be  the  same  as  the 
leaseholder. 

Many  electors  during  last  year's  revision  lost  their  right 
of  voting  for  twelve  months,  ouftng  to  their  mistaking  the 
tenancy  qualification  and  leasehold  qualification  ;  but  the 
reader  will  see  they  are  totally  different,  and  tlwse  who 
were  struck  off  should  reclaim. 

Tlie  luMing  of  a  lease  at  a  rental  of  £50  will  not  con- 
fer a  leasehold  qualification.  The  lease  must  be  worth 
annually  £50,  over  and  above  the  rent,  fyc,  and  persons 
hobling  as  described,  when  in  occupation^  s/wuld  claim  as 
occupying  tenants  at  £50  rental.  The  claim,  then,  can 
be  maintained,  anil  costs  demanded,  if  frivolously  and 
vexation  ily  objected  to.  The  notice,  when  filled  up  in 
duplicate,  may  be  served  on  the  overseer  of  the  parish 
where  the  qualifying  property  is  situate,  by  taking  it  to 
tlie  post-offire,  where  money  orders  are  paid  and  re- 
ceived, and,  on  the  payment  of  3d.,  tlie  postnuister  will 
stamp  the  duplicate  and  forward  it  by  post,  or  the  notice 
may  be  left  at  the  residence  of  the  overseer  or  office  for  tlie 
transaction  of  the  parochial  business.  It  is  to  be  observed 
Hull  a  redeemed  land-tax  of  40*.,  if  purchased  and 
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entered  under  Schedule  I),  will  confer  a,  county  vole;  but 
neither  freehold  in  occupation  of  owner,  or  a  copyhold  of 
£\0  value,  or  a  leasehold  on  which  a  tenement,  is  built,  will 

confer  a  county  vote1,  if  the  property  is  situate  in  a  city  or 
borough.  It  has  to  be  observed,  however ,  that  two  or  more 
copyhold,  or  leasehold  houses  o  f  less  clear  annual  value  than 
£10  each,  but  more  together,  will  confer  a  county  vote, 
even  although  situated  in  u  parliamentary  borough. 


VICTORY ! 

Our  work  is  done.  The  great  principle  in  whose 
name  and  power  we  leagued  ourselves  together, and 
which  we  undertook  to  see  finally  embodied  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  has  now  received  the  seal  of 
statuary  enactment.  Tlie  British  legislature  has 
made  its  last  Corn  Law — has  relinquished  hence- 
forth and  for  ever,  the  unholy  office  of  restricting 
the  people's  food.  By  and  with  the  assent  and  con- 
sent of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  iu  Parliament 
assembled,  Free  Trade  in  the  first  article  of  human 
use  and  necessity  is  now  part  and  parcel  of  the  law 
and  constitution  of  the  country. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  do.  First,  seven 
years  of  popular  agitation ;  and  then,  five  months 
of  Parliamentary  conflict!  Never  was  a  public 
and  social  wrong  more  deeply  rooted  and  in- 
grained in  the  institutions,  habits,  and  pre- 
judices of  a  country,  and  in  the  pride  and 
supposed  interests  of  a  dominant  class,  than  was 
that  which,  in  the  commencement  of  the  year 
l^o!),  we  pledged  ourselves  to  wrench  from  its 
place  in  the  British  statute-hook.  Future  genera- 
tions will  marvel  that  it  should  have  cost  so  much 
to  achieve  an  end  so  simply  right  and  rational — 
to  win  legislative  recognition  for  such  palpable  ru- 
diments of  common  justice  and  common  sense. 
Yet,  now  that  all  is  over,  we  arc  not  disposed  to 
complain,  with  any  bitterness,  of  the  tardy  action, 
either  of  popular  intelligence  or  of  Parliamentary 
forms.  Delay  itself  has  not  been  without  its  com- 
pensatory advantages.  It  marks  deliberation  and 
settled  purpose.  It  serves  to  indicate,  to  the  ob- 
tusest  perception,  the  finality  and  irrevocableness 
of  a  national  act,  which  the  national  judgment  has 
so  slowly  and  cautiously  matured.  Nobody  has 
been  taken  by  surprise.  All  opinions  have  had 
fair  play — all  parties  have  had  free  speech.  Neither 
violence  nor  hurry  has  shared  in  effecting  this 
great  consummation.  The  act  to  which  her  Majes- 
ty's most  gracious  and  glad  assent  yesterday  gave 
the  force  of  law  is,  most  emphatically,  the  work  of  the 
national  intelligence,  the  expression  and  embodi- 
ment of  national  conviction  —  of  a  conviction 
wrought  very  gradually,  spread  over  many  years, 
tested  and  confirmed  by  a  long  course  and  wide 
variety  of  national  experiences,  and  successively 
embracing  larger  and  larger  classes  of  minds,  until 
at  length  it  has  reached  that  maturity  and  univer- 
sality which  constitute  a  moral  necessity  for  the 
statesman  to  recognise  and  obey.  It  is  too  little  to 
say,  that  what  is  so  done  can  neArer,  in  the  nature 
of  things  he  undone ; — the  hare  notion  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  undoing  it  is  one  that  can  never  enter  a 
sane  mind.  A  legislative  revolution  so  slowly  and 
gradually  elaborated,  and  so  tranquilly  consum- 
mated, hears  the  unmistakeable  stamp  of  legiti 
macy,  inevitableness,  and  finality.  Its  credentials 
are  in  its  history.  It  is  certificated  against  all 
attempts  at  reaction  and  counter-revolution — gua- 
ranteed against  all  political  casualties.  There  it  is, 
and  there  it  will  be,  in  all  its  grandeur  of  principle, 
beneficence  of  tendency,  and  fruitfulness  of  result — 
as  truly  an  integral  element  of  our  national  being 
as  the  steam-engine,  the  printing  press,  or  the  House 
of  Commons. 

That  this  vast  and  heneficent  change  in  our  na- 
tional policy  has  not  been  effected  with  absolute 
national  unanimity — that,  even  to  the  last,  a  few 
voices  are  feebly  raised,  in  dissent  and  "  protest," 
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against  the  dictates  of  policy  and  justice — is  too 
much  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  to  excite  any 
strong  emotion  either  of  surprise  or  indignation. 
We  should,  of  course,  have  liked  to  see  it  otherwise ; 
hut  it  is  impossible  to  be  angry  with  men  whose  of- 
fence carries  with  it  its  own  punishment.  It  is  penalty 
enough  for  the  would-be  taxers  of  the  people's  bread, 
that  they  are  doomed  to  sulk  while  the  country  re- 
joices, and  that  their  share  in  the  legislative  revolu- 
tion of  the  age  has  been  only  that  of  unavailing  and 
impotent  obstruction.  We  cannot  be  hard  upon 
them.  The  retributions  of  history  will  be  sufficiently 
prompt  and  painful  to  answer  all  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice. That  the  Stanleys,  and  Ilichmonds,  and 
Buckinghains  think  proper  to  commit  themselves  by 
formal  and  solemn  "  protest"  against  an  act  of 
legislative  wisdom  and  moral  right  which  places 
this  country  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's  civili- 
sation, is  much  more  their  business  than  it  is 
ours.  If  noble  lords  will  register  themselves, 
in  the  archives  of  the  empire,  in  the  sin- 
gularly disadvantageous  character  assumed  by 
these  protesting  peers,  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
The  time  is  not  distant  when  their  lordships  will 
regret  having  taken  pen  iu  hand  for  so  silly  a  pur 
pose,  and  will  vainly  wish  that  it  were  possible  to 
erase  from  the  journals  of  their  house,  and  from 
the  memory  of  their  country,  all  record  of  the  fact, 
that  in  the  year  1840  they  deprecated  food  as  a 
nuisance  to  be  abated — obstinately  resisted  the 
people's  claim  to  earn  and  eat  their  bread  iu  their 
own  way — and  pledged  their  credit  and  reputation 
to  absurd  predictions  of  the  misery  and  ruin  conse 
quent  on  an  "  inundation  "  of  edible  products.  As 
we  are,  however,  in  no  mood  for  re-opening  a  closed 
controversy,  and  would  like  ta.part  pleasantly  from 
our  old  opponents,  we  content  ourselves  with  wish- 
ing them,  one  and  all,  a  speedy  conversion  to  wiser 
and  happier  views,  and  moral  courage  to  proclaim 
such  conversion  to  the  world.  We  have  much  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of"  three  years'  experience."  • 

Of  an  event  so  wide  and  far  reaching  in  its  bear- 
ings, both  present  and  future,  as  that  which  it  is 
this  day  our  happiness  to  record — an  event  which 
will  ever  constitute  one  of  the  great  dates  in  the 
history  of  this  country — it  is  difficult  to  speak  fitly 
and  adequately,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Our 
readers  are  probably,  with  ourselves,  disposed  just 
now  rather  to  enjoy  the  "  great  fact,"  than  to 
theorise  on  its  consequences  and  tendencies.  The 
tone  of  congratulation  is  that  which  best  befits  the 
hour  of  victory.  And  from  our  hearts  do  we  con- 
gratulate all  classes  and  parties  of  our  countrymen 
on  the  achievement  of  a  blessing  in  which,  quite 
irrespectively  of  their  share  in  the  toils  and  sacrifices 
of  the  conflict,  all  will  substantially  participate. 
To  those  tried  friends  and  fellow  labourers  who 
have  borne  with  us  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day 
— who  have  fought  with  us  this  fight  from  the  be- 
ginning— battled  for  a  true,  just,  and  generous 
principle,  through  evil  report,  and  through  good  re- 
port— and  lived  to  see  it  espoused  by  the  collective 
statesmanship  of  the  empire,  and  finally  written  on 
the  statute  book ;  to  those  more  recent  converts  who, 
bytheirtiuiely  and  efficient  aid,  have  fairly  won  that 
equal  share  of  the  meed  and  honour  of  success  which  a 
high  authority  assigns  even  to  labourers  who  begin 
their  working  day  only  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  to  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  the  industrial  community  of 
Englishmen,  who,  whether  conscious  or  uncon-j 
scious  of  their  own  enfranchisement,  are  this  day 
liberated  from  the  bondage  of  a  most  grievous  yoke, 
and  from  the  pressure  of  a  most  fatal  hindrance ; 
to  the  hardworking  agriculturists,  in  particular, 
who  are  now  again  placed  in  their  true  and  natural 
relations  to  their  countrymen,  and  re-enter  on  equal 
terms  the  great  fraternity  of  British  producers ;  to 
the  landowning  gentry  and  aristocracy,  who  have 
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cleared  themselves  of  the  odium  of  enacting  laws 
for  their  private  pecuniary  advantage,  and  making 
a  class  "interest"  of  national  impoverishment  and 
misery ;  and  to  the  statesmen  who  have,  once  for 
all,  cast  off  a  responsibility  too  vast  and 
onerous  for  any  human  rulers  to  sustain, 
and  are  no  longer  charged  with  the  awful  task  of 
"regulating  the  supply  of  food  to  the  people  ;"  to 
all  our  countrymen,  of  every  rank  and  degree,  do 
we  tender  our  most  fervent  congratulations  on  a 
triumph  which  opens  a  new  career  of  progress  to 
our  common  country,  widens  and  brightens  the 
horizon  of  our  national  future,  and  more  than  any 
other  act  or  event  of  this  age,  re-asserts  for  England 
her  old  prerogative  of  teaching  nations  how  to 

LIVE. 


THE  PROTEST  OF  1815  AND  THE  PRO- 
TEST OF  1840. 
Before  our  labours  conclude  we  are  anxious  to 
place  on  record,  in  striking  contrast,  Lord  Gren- 
Tille's  protest  against  the  establishment  of  the  Corn 
Laws  and  Lord  Stanley's  protest  against  their  re- 
peal. The  experience  of  thirty  years  has  established 
the  truth  and  wisdom  of  every  syllable  of  the 
former:.  The  latter  is  one  of  those  documents  likely 
to  puzzle  posterity,  by  rendering  it  doubtful  whether 
it  emanated  from  a  Lord  Stanley,  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  or  from  some  unlettered  baron  of  the 
darkest  of  the  dark  ages. 

LORD  GRENVILLE'S  PROTEST. 
Dissentient, — 

1.  Because  we  are  adverse  in  principle  to  nil  new  restraints 
on  commerce.  We  think  it  certain  that  public  prosperity  is 
best  promoted  by  leaving  uncontrolled  the  free  current  of 
national  industry  ;  and  we  wish  rather,  by  well-considered 
steps,  to  bring  back  our  commercial  legislation  to  the  straight 
and  simple  line  of  wisdom,  than  to  increase  the  deviation  by 
subjecting  additional  and  extensive  branches  of  the  public 
interest  to  fresh  systems  of  artificial  and  injurious  restric- 
tions. 

2.  Because  we  think  that  the  great  practical  rule,  of  leaving 
all  commerce  unfettered,  applies  more  peculiarly,  and  on 
still  stronger  grounds  of  justice  as  well  as  policy,  to  the  corn 
trade  than  to  any  other.  Irresistible,  indeed,  must  be  that 
necessity  which  could,  in  our  judgment,  authorise  the  legis- 
lature to  tamper  with  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  and  to 
impede  the  free  purchase  of  that  article  on  which  depends 
the  existence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community. 

8.  Because  we  think  that  the  expectations  of  ultimate  be- 
nefit from  tliis  measure  are  founded  ou  a  delusive  theory. 
We  caiiiot  persuade  ourselves  that  this  law  will  ever  con- 
tribute to  produce  plenty,  cheapness,  or  steadiness  of  price. 
So  long  as  it  operates  at  all,  its  effects  must  be  the  opposite 
of  these.  Monopoly  is  the  parent  of  scarcity,  of  clearness, 
and  of  uncertainty.  To  cut  off  any  of  the  sources  of  supply 
can  only  tend  to  lessen  its  abundance;  to  close  against  our- 
selves the  cheapest  market  for  any  commodity,  must  enhance 
the  price  at  which  we  purchase  it ;  and  to  confine  the  con- 
sumer of  corn  to  the  produce  of  his  own  country,  is  to  refuse 
to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  that  provision  which  Providence 
itself  has  made  for  equalising  to  man  the  variations  of  cli- 
mate and  of  seasons. 

4.  But  whatever  may  be  the  future  consequences  of  this 
law  at  some  distant  and  uncertain  period,  we  see  with  pain 
that  these  hopes  must  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a 
great  and  present  evil.  To  compel  the  consumer  to  pur- 
chase corn  dearer  at  home  than  it  might  be  imported  from 
abroad,  is  the  immediate  practical  effect  of  this  law.  In  this 
way  alone  can  it  operate.  Its  present  protection,  its  pro- 
mised extension'of  agriculture,  must  result,  (if  at  all)  from 
the  profits  which  it  creates  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  corn 
to  an  artificial  level.  These  future  benefits  are  the  conse- 
quences expected,  but,  as  we  confidently  believe,  erroneously 
expected,  from  giving  a  bounty  to  the  grower  of  corn,  by  a 
tax  levied  on  its  consumer. 

•>.  Because  we  think  the  adoption  of  any  permanent  law 
for  such  a  purpose,  required  the  fullest  and  most  laborious 
investigation.  Nor  would  it  have  been  sufficient  for  our 
satisfaction,  could  we  have  been  convinced  of  the  general 
policy  of  a  hazardous  experiment.  A  still  further  inquiry 
would  have  been  necessary  to  persuade  us  that  the  present 
moment  is  fit  for  its  adoption.  In  such  an  inquiry,  we  must 
have  had  the  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  what  its  imme- 
diate operation  will  be,  as  connected  with  the  various  and 
pressing  circumstances  of  public  difficulty  and  distress  with 
which  the  country  is  surrounded  ;  with  the  state  of  our  cir- 
culation and  currency,  of  our  agriculture  and  manufactures 
of  our  internal  and  external  commerce,  and,  above  all,  with 
the  condition  and  reward  of  the  industrious  and  labouring 
classes  of  our  community. 

On  all  these  particulars,  as  they  respect  this  question,  we 
think  that  Parliament  is  almost  wholly  uninformed ;  on  all 
we  see  reason  for  the  utmost  anxiety  and  ularm  from  the 
operation  of  this  law. 

Lastly,  Because,  if  we  could  approve  of  the  principle  and 
purpose  of  this  law,  we  think  that  no  sufficient  foundation 
lias  been  laid  for  its  details.   The  evidence  before  us,  un- 


satisfactory and  imperfect  as  it  is,  seems  to  us  rather  to  dis- 
prove than  to  support  the  propriety  of  the  high  price  adopted 
as  the  standard  of  importation,  and  the  fallacious  mode  by 
which  that  price  is  to  be  ascertained.  And  on  all  these 
grounds  we  are  anxious  to  record  our  dissent  from  a  measure 
so  precipitate  in  its  course,  and,  as  we  fear,  so  injurious  in 
ts  conseouences. 


LORD  STANLEY'S  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE 
CORN  BILL. 
The  following  is  the  Protest  of  Lord  Stanley  against  the 
Corn  Bill,  which  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Lords  last  night : 
Dissentient, — 

1.  Because  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  dependence  of  this  country  upou  foreign  countries 
for  its  supply  of  food,  and  will  thereby  expose  it  to  dangers 
against  which  former  statesmen  have  thought  it  essential  to 
take  legislative  precautions. 

2.  Because  there  is  no  security  nor  probability  that  other 
nations  will  take  similar  steps;  and  this  country  will,  there- 
fore, not  only  be  exposed  to  the  risks  of  failure  of  supply 
consequent  on  a  state  of  war,  but  will  also  be  exclusively 
subject  to  an  unlimited  influx  of  corn  in  times  of  abundance, 
and  to  sudden  checks  whenever  short  crops  shall  reduce  the 
ordinary  supply  from  the  exporting  countries,  or  their  Go 
vernmeuts  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  take  precautionary 
measures  for  their  own  protection,  thus  causing  rapid  and 
disastrous  fluctuations  in  the  markets  of  this  country. 

;i.  Because  under  a  system  of  protection  the  agriculture 
of  this  country  has  more  thau  kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
demand  of  its  increasing  population ;  and  because  it  is  to 
be  apprehended  that  the  removal  of  protection  may  throw 
some  lands  out  of  cultivation,  and  check  in  others  the 
progress  of  improvement  which  has  led  to  this  satisfactory 
result. 

4.  Because  it  is  unjust  to  withdraw  protection  from  the 
landed  interest  of  this  country,  while  that  interest  remains 
subject  to  exclusive  burdens  imposed  for  purposes  of  general 
and  not  of  special  advantage. 

0.  Because  the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  will  fall  most  heavily  on  the  least  wealthy  por- 
tion of  the  landed  proprietors,  will  press  immediately  and 
severely  on  the  tenant  farmers,  and  through  them,  with 
ruinous  consequences  on  the  agricultural  labourers. 

li.  Because  indirectly,  but  not  less  certainly,  injurious 
consequences  will  result  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  and 
especially  to  the  artisans  and  mechanics,  from  competition 
with  the  agricultural  labourers  thrown  out  of  employment, 
but  principally  from  the  loss  of  the  home  market,  caused  by 
the  inability  of  the  producers  of  grain,  and  those  dependent 
on  them,  to  consume  manufactured  goods  to  the  same  extent 
as  heretofore. 

7.  Because  the  same  cause  will  produce  similar  evil  re- 
sults to  the  tradesmen,  retail  dealeis,  and  others  in  country 
towns, not  themselves  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but 
mainly  dependent  for  their  subsistence  on  their  dealings 
with  those  who  are  so  engaged. 

8.  Because  the  effect  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  be 
especially  injurious  to  Ireland,  by  lowering  the  value  of  her 
principal  exports,  and  by  still  further  reducing  the  demand 
for  labour,  the  want  of  which  is  among  the  principal  evils  of 
her  social  condition. 

9.  Because  a  Free  Trade  in  corn  will  cause  a  large  and 
unnecessary  diminution  of  annual  income,  thus  impairing 
the  revenue  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time  that  it  cripples 
the  resources  of  those  classes  on  whom  the  weight  of  loca] 
taxation  now  mainly  falls. 

10.  Because  a  general  reduction  of  prices,  consequent  on 
a  reduction  of  the  price  of  corn,  will  tend  unduly  to  raise 
the  monied  interest  at  the  expense  of  all  others,  and  to 
aggravate  the  pressure  of  the  national  burdens. 

11.  Because  the  removal  of  differential  duties  in  favour  of 
Canadian  corn  is  at  variance  with  the  legislative  encourage- 
ment held  out  to  that  colony  by  Parliament,  on  the  faith  of 
which  the  colonists  have  laid  out  large  sums  upon  the  im- 
provement of  their  internal  navigation;  and  because  the  re- 
moval of  protection  will  divert  the  traffic  of  the  interior  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  British  ports  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  to  the  foreign  port  of  New  York  ;  thus  throwing  out 
of  employment  a  large  amount  of  British  shipping,  severing 
the  commercial  interests  of  Canada  from  those  of  the  parent 
country,  and  connecting  those  interests  most  intimately  with 
the  United  States  of  America. 

12.  Because  the  adoption  of  a  similar  system  with  regard 
to  other  articles  of  commerce,  will  tend  to  sever  the  strongest 
bond  of  union  between  this  country  and  her  colonies,  will 
deprive  the  British  merchant  of  that  which  is  now  his  most 
certain  market,  and  sap  the  foundation  of  that  colonial  sys- 
tem, to  which,  commercially  and  politically,  this  country 
owes  much  of  its  present  greatness. 


The  Corn  Market. — The  accounts  from  the  Continent 
lead  us  to  expect  a  continuance  of  the  demand  for  wheat  for 
shipment  to  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  lthenish  provinces. 
The  present  stocks  appear  much  exhausted;  and  the  ac- 
counts of  the  growing  rye  crop  are  more  unfavourable. 
Throughout  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  the  crop  has  been  ascertained  to  be  bad  for  some 
weeks  past,  but,  these  letters  not  only  confirm  those  accounts, 
but  extend  them  to  Pomerania,  and  other  more  important 
grain  growing  districts  of  Germany;  and  the  opinion  is  con- 
firmed tliat  a  very  serious  deficiency  will  this  year  be  expe- 
rienced in  this  most  important  grain  for  Continental  con- 
sumption, which  will  lead  to  a  demand  for  inferior  and  cheap 
wheat. — Mornin;/  (Jhronkle, 
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tub  free  tradb  mirror  op  parliament  for  tub 
session  of  1846. 

Twenty-third  Week,  ending  Saturday,  June  27. 
Thursday  night,  the  25th  of  June,  1840,  must  be 
memorably  marked  in  the  political  calendar.  On  that  night 
Sir  Robert  Peel  carried,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his  hill  for 
the  ultimate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  his  bill  for  the 
further  revision  of  our  commercial  tariff.  And  on  that 
night,  the  same  minister  was  defeated  in  the  Home  of  Com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  seventy-three.  Such  a  concur- 
rence of  events  on  the  same  night  in  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature  is  unparalleled  in  our  political  history.  It 
shadows  forth  the  enormous  difficulties  of  Corn  Law  repeal, 
and  yet  the  power  of  that  political  opinion  which  has  com- 
pelled it  ;  and  though  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  fallen  on  a  Coer- 
cion Bill  ("true  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis  true")  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  much  longer  retained 
political  power.  He  has  redeemed  all  his  past  errors  by 
sacrificing  his  political  life  for  the  service  of  the  people; 
and  the  gratitude  of  a  commercial  people,  emancipated  from 
the  stern  grip  of  monopoly,  will  follow  him  into  private  life, 
and  attest,  as  Mr.  Cobden  did,  on  Thursday  night,  their 
sense  of  that  "  steady  perseverance,  unswerving  firmness, 
and  great  ability,"  with  which  he  has  conducted  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion  the  most  "magnificent  reform"  of 
modern  times. 

It  was  agreed  that  there  was  to  be  no  division  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Corn  and  Cus- 
toms' Bill.  It  was  felt  to  be  useless ;  and  the  whole  debate 
was  therefore  dry  and  empty.  There  was  a  speech  from 
Earl  Wicklow;  the  Earl  of  Ripou  briefly  defended  the 
financial  course  of  the  Government;  the  Duke  of  Cleveland 
deplored;  Earl  Stanhope  objurgated;  Lord  Feversham 
lamented  ;  Lord  Gage  vaticinated ;  and  the  Duke  of  Rich  - 
mond threatened.  Then  came  the  question,  "That  this 
bill  do  pass."  "  Content,"  exclaimed  some  voices  ;  "  Non- 
content,"  replied  others;  and  then  the  Lord  Chancellor 
gravely  said,  "  the  Contents  have  it."  So  the  Corn  Law 
repeal  bill  was  passed ;  and  will  probably  have  received  the 
royal  assent  before  our  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers. 

Below  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  interesting 
to  mark  the  groups  that  were  awaiting  the  final  sanction  of 
the  legislature  to  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  that  has  so 
incessantly  absorbed  public  interest  and  attention  for  the 
last  seven  years.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
crowded  around  the  bar — amongst  whom  we  remarked, 
with  more  than  joyous  aspect,  the  hon. member  for  Durham, 
Mr.  Bright,  engaged  probably  in  exchange  of  gratulations 
with  Mr.  Gibson;  the  veteran  member  for  Salford,  Mr.  Bro- 
therton,  Mr.  Thoruely,  Mr.  Moffat,  and  many  other  well- 
known  Free  Traders.  A  little  behind  the  front  ranks  Lord 
John  Russell  stood,  apparently  in  jocular  conversation  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Stockport,  and  as  the  words  "  that  this 
bill  do  pass,"  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a 
suppressed  cheer  ran  through  the  ranks  of  the  Free  Traders 
within  the  strangers'  gallery;  amongst  the  foremost  of  whom 
we  observed  the  Chairman  of  the  League,  Mr.  George  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Rawson,  the  Treasurer  of  the  League,  Mr.  Paul- 
ton,  Mr.  Lees,  and  several  members  of  the  Council. 

The  Customs'  Bill  was  passed  in  a  similar  way;  and  after 
this  serious  and  important  work,  the  House  of  Lords  ad- 
journed, and  the  House  of  Commons  pursued  its  course  of 
defeating  the  Government. 

The  long  protracted  debate  on  the  Coercion  Bill  was 
dragging  along,  when  messengers  from  the  Lords  announced 
that  their  lordships  had  agreed  to  the  Corn  and  Customs' 
Bills,  icilhout  amendments.  The  members  on  the  Oppo- 
sition benches  marked  their  satisfaction  by  a  loud  burst  of 
cheering.  The  debate  then  went  on,  its  dulness  redeemed 
by  an  excellent  speech  from  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  and  a 
sparkling  one  from  Mr.  Shiel.  It  was  fitly  concluded  by 
Mr.  Cobden,  whose  speech,  short  and  pithy,  placed  the 
whole  question  in  so  clear  a  light,  and  so  clearly  expounded 
the  rationale  of  the  ministerial  defeat,  that  it  will  be  read  by 
every  man  desirous  of  understanding  it.  Then  came  the 
important  division — 

For  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  .  219 
Against  it  292 

The  Government,  therefore,  being  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  Seventy-three. 

After  the  division  in  the  commons  a  considerable  number 
of  Free  Traders  remained  in  the  lobby  of  the  house,  and  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel  passed  through  to  the  cloak  room  he  was 
sreeted  with  several  rounds  of  most  enthusiastic  cheers. 


On  Friday,  after  an  aimless  discussion  raised  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  about  giving  to  tenants  the  right  of  vacating 
leases,  and  for  which  he  proposed  and  withdrew  clauses  (a 
mere  piece  of  claptrap  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Protec- 
tion), the  Corn  Bill  safely  passed  through  committee,  and 
was  reported,  without  amendments.  The  peril  was  there- 
fore over;  and  nothing  remained  but  the  third  reading, 
which  was  then  fixed  for  Tuesday,  though  on  the  subsequent 
Monday  it  was  postponed  till  Thursday,  Lord  Stanley  giving 
an  assurance  that  the  Protectionists  did  not  mean  to  divide 
on  it,  but  simply  to  content  themselves  with  entering  a  pro- 
test on  the  Journals. 

On  Monday,  by  agreement,  Lord  Ashburton  brought  for- 
ward a  motion,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  bonded 
corn  from  being  entered  for  consumption  at  the  low  rate  of 
duly,  should  the  bill  pass.   Here  it  is,  in  precise  terms : — 

"  That  whatever  may  be  tho  alterations  which  it  may  be  expe- 
dient permanently  to  make  in  the  lawn  regulating  the  introduce 
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tion  of  foreign  torn,  it  is  the  opinion  of  tins  house  that  the 
sudden  admission  of  the  large  quantity  of  wheat  anil  wheat  flour 
now  in  bond  at  a  very  low  rate  of  duty,  while  the  prices  are 
moderate,  and  the  prospeet  of  the  approaching  harvest  is  pro- 
mising, mav  be  productive  of  great  injury  and  injustice  to  the 
cultivatirs'of  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  that  some 
better  provision  against  such  a  oalamity  should  he  provided  than 
is  contained  in  the  bill  now  before  the  house." 

In  support  of  his  motion,  Lord  Ashburton  attempted  to 
frighten  their  lordships  by  a  speech  which  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
bousie  characterised  as  "dark  in  alarm,  and  fruitful  in  pro- 
phecy, but  utterly  destitute  of  argument."  Not  on  ly  s 
there  2,500,000  quarters  of  grain  in  bond,  but  more  was  to 
come  in  npon  them  like  a  flood,  and  literally  t~>  swamp  us 
all.  It  is  painful  to  look  upon  Lord  Ashburton,  now  an  old 
man,  muttering  gibberish  which,  in  his  younger  days,  he 
despised.  Despise  is  too  strong  a  word,  for  the  beginning 
of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  always  flatly  contradicted  by  the  conclusion  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring  uttered  more  sense 
and  shrewdness  than  ever  Lord  Ashburton  has  done. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  on  whom  has  devolved  the  con- 
ducting of  the  Corn  and  Customs'  Bills  through  the  house, 
answered  the  speech  of  Lord  Ashburton.  Instead  of  there 
being  in  bond  2,500,000  quarters,  the  quantity  was  only 
1,900,000;  while  under  the  sliding  scale  there  bad  been 
imported,  in  1842,  in  the  short  space  of  four  weeks,  no  less 
a  quantity  than  2,130,000  quarters.  In  1841,  also,  there 
bad  been  in  bond  at  one  time  no  less  than  3,017,000 
quarters.  But  the  point  which  struck  Lord  Ashburton 
hardest,  was  the  fact  that  the  lord  of  the  breeches -pockets 
had  voted  for  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Wick- 
low  for  imposing  a  fixed  duty  of  5s. ;  and  all  the  stock  now 
in  bond  would  be  admitted,  under  the  new  law,  at  precisely 
a  similar  rate  of  duty!  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  also  reminded 
the  house  that  the  Government  were  not  to  blame  for  any 
alleged  accumulation  of  stock  in  bond.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  the  debate : 

Lord  ASHBURTON  said  he  wonldnot  enter  into  the  gene- 
ral policy  of  the  great  change  about  to  be  made  in  our  com- 
mercial law,  and  particularly  the  Corn  Law,  after  the  opinion 
which  had  been  twice  expressed  by  their  lordships  upon  the 
principle  of  the  measure.  But  assuming  they  were  right  in 
the  general  policy  and  expediency  of  this  great  change,  he 
wished  to  call  their  attention  to  the  want  of  caution  ex- 
hibited in  the  hasty,  inconsiderate  manner  in  which  the 
measure  had  been  conducted,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the 
proceedings  of  former  Governments  and  Parliaments  in 
analogous  cases.  Their  lordships  were  about  to  take 
away,  he  did  not  say  all  protection,  but  every  safeguard 
against  the  shock  and  oscillation  of  prices  which  must 
be  occasioned  by  the  vast  quantity  of  corn  and  flour 
now  in  bond  coming  at  once  upon  the  market.  That 
quantity  was  some  time  ago  not  less  than  two  million 
quarters,  and  since  then  foreign  corn  had  been  pouring 
in  every  day  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  exceeding 
all  power  of  absorption  by  the  effectual  demand  in  this 
country,  where  there  was,  moreover,  every  prospect 
of  an  abundant  market.  Upon  an  average  of  six 
years,  we  had  required  only  about  100,000  quarters 
of  foreign  wheat  in  aid  of  our  own  produce,  and  they 
were  now  going  to  open  the  flood-gates  and  let  in  recklessly, 
without  the  slightest  precaution  to  prevent  individual  ruin, 
at  least  two  millions  and  a  half  actually  in  bond.  This  had 
not  been  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Huskisson  in  1822 
when  proposing  a  much  less  change  than  this;  which, 
whatever  supposed  advantage  might  accrue  from  it,  showed 
very  little  feeling  towards  the  cultivators  of  this  country. 
They  might  suspend  the  operation  of  the  bill  till  prices 
reached  60s. :  but  he  suggested  no  particular  plau ;  he 
merely  proposed  a  simple  resolution,  that  whatever  their  lord- 
ships did,  they  would  take  care  not  to  expose  the  country  to 
anv  unnecessary  risk. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  observed,  that  the  speech  of 
Lord  Ashburton  was  dark  in  alarm  and  fruitful  in  prophecy, 
but  a  speech  more  bare  in  facts,  or  less  supported  by  argu- 
ment, it  had  never  been  his  fate  to  hear.  His  noble  friend 
had  talked  of  some  unheard  of  and  dangerous  amount  of  fo- 
reign corn  that  was  to  come  into  this  country;  whereas  the 
latest  accounts  from  the  Custom  House  showed  that  the 
quantity  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  together  in  bond  is  under 
1,000,000  quarters;  and  so  far  from  there  being  any  antici- 
pation that  this  quantity  would  be  unduly  or  inordinately 
increased  by  imports  from  foreigu  countries,  the  very  re- 
verse is  the  fact  ;  for  from  every  quarter  of  the  world  the  Go- 
vernment had  the  same  information  as  in  the  last  year — 
namely,  that  there  was  a  short-coming  harvest;  Nature  ap- 
pearing to  set  herself  in  array  in  her  various  elements 
against  ns  by  an  excess  of  wet  in  one  quarter  and  drought 
in  another.  He  showed  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  com 
in  bond,  and  actually  admitted,  under  the  existing  law,  had 
been  greater  than  1,900,000  quarters.  In  reply  to  the 
complaint  of  Lord  Ashburton  regarding  the  hasty  and  reck- 
less manner  in  which  this  measure  had  been  conducted, 
he  reminded  their  noble  lordships  that  the  mea- 
sure had  been  announced  a  quarter  of  a  year  back,  at  the  time 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  that  the  same  rule  should 
be  applied  to  the  gradual  admission  of  corm  as  it  was 
customary  to  apply  to  other  merchandise  when  the 
duties  were  altered.  But  this  was  objected  to,  and  Sir 
Robert,  finding  it  not  according  to  precedent  in  respect  to 
corn,  withdrew  the  proposition,  and  Lord  Stanley  had  given 
him  credit  for  so  doing.  He  believed  the  proposition  of 
Lord  Ashburton  to  be  unjust  in  principle,  and  that,  so  far 
from  benefiting,  it  would  injure  those  who  were  affected  by 
it.  How  did  the  noble  lord  propose  to  deal  with  the  subject  ? 
He  spoke  of  "better  provisions" — what  provisions ?  His 
resolution  was  in  the  teeth  of  our  whole  warehousing  policy, 
whilst,  by  an  ex  post  facto  law,  it  would  inflict  gross  injus- 
tice. Whatever  effect  this  measure  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  produce  upon  prices  had  been  produced  already ; 
and  if  their  lordships  intended  to  make  this  change  in  the 
Corn  Law,  it  should  be  done  as  much  as  possible  at  once ; 
for  experience  had  shown  thnt  the  worst  thing  that  could  he 
done  was  to  hang  up  such  a  measure  over  the  heads  of  those 
who  wore  ^fleeted  by  it. 

Lord  KINN'AIRf)  confirmed  the  argument  he  had  urged 
upon  a  former  occasion,  by  stating  that  the  price  of  wheat 
at  Mark-lane,  at  'L  o'clock  this  day,  was  Is.  higher,  with  a 
•hort  snpply. 

Earl  GREY  trusted  that  the  house  was  not  going  to  con- 
vsnt  to  this  resolution  without  an  explanation  of  its  practical 


consequences.  How  did  the  noble  Lord  who  proposed  it  in- 
tend to  work  it  out  ?  If  it  was  adopted,  did  he  mean  to  say 
their  lordships  must  not  then  agree  to  the  third  reading  of 
the  Corn  Bill?  If  so,  this  was  an  indirect  way  of  throwing 
out  the  bill.  (Lord  Ashburton  disclaimed  this  design.) 
Then,  if  they  were  to  pass  both  this  resolution  and  the  hill, 
the  forme-;-  would  be  a  dead  letter.  Nay,  it  would  he  worse 
than  useless,  for  it  held  out  a  threat  that  the  legislature 
meant  at  some  time  to  check  the  admission  of  corn  in  bond, 
the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  the  holders  of  com 
would  not  lose  an  hour  in  getting  their  corn  out  of  bond ;  so 
that  the  resolution  would  defeat  its  own  object. 

Lord  REDE  SDALE  defended  Lord  Ashburton  from  the  sus- 
picion of  desiring  to  throw  out  the  bill  by  a  trick,  and  con- 
tended that  some  provision  was  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  farmers  of  this  country  from  ruin. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOfiOUGII  observed,  that  delay 
in  this  measure  was  now  deprecated  by  all,  yet  this  resolution 
must  interpose  delay.  Lord  Ashburton  had  supposed  that 
because  corn  in  bond  became  saleable,  therefore  it  would 
be  brought  to  market ;  but  this  was  contrary  to  experience. 
Every  year,  after  harvest,  from  .'10,000,000  to  40,000,000 
quarters  of  corn  became  saleable,  though  a  very  small  quantity 
came  to  market.  He  believed  that  a  week  or  two  after  the 
corn  in  bond  became  saleable  there  might  he  an  iuflux,  for 
the  same  reason  that  brought  corn  to  market  after  havest, 
namely,  the  distress  of  the  holders,  who  were  anxious  to 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  confessed  that  his  opinion  had 
been  influenced  by  what  had  been  stated  by  Lord  Dalhousie. 
If  instead  of  2,500,000  quarters  in  bond,  there  were  but 
1,900,000,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Continental  harvests  were 
so  unfavourable,  the  necessity  for  the  resolution  fell  to  the 
ground  ;  and  he  agreed  that  great  inconvenience  would  re- 
sult from  the  procrastination  of  this  measure. 
Lord  ASHBURTON  shortly  replied,  and  their  lordships 


divided,  when  there  appeared — 

For  the  resolution       . .       . .  . .  47 

Against  it         ..       ..       ..  ..70 

Majority  againt  the  resolution  . .  23 


The  next  business  was  the  consideration  of  the  Customs 
Duties  Bill  in  committee.  This  was  the  opportunity  for  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  to  shine — his  last  grand  effort  to  prove 
that  the  question  was  not  a  mere  landlord's  one.  He  held 
in  his  hand  the  got-up  petition  from  the  Spitalfields 
weavers,  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  against 
the  proposed  reduction  of  the  duties  on  silk.  He  had 
secured  the  aid  of  Lord  Brougham  ;  and  felt  so  sure  of 
success  that  a  learned  counsel  (Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd), 
armed  with  a  ponderous  brief,  was  in  attendance  to  endea- 
vour to  arrest,  by  his  eloquence,  the  progress  of  the  bill ;  and 
a  body  of  Spitalfields  weavers  stood  below  the  bar.  The 
question  having  been  put  that  the  house  should  go  into 
committee,  and  the  duke  having  presented  his  petition,  and 
made  his  motion, 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said  it  was  ungracious  to 
oppose  this  motion,  but  with  reference  to  convenience  and 
to  precedent,  their  lordships  should  not  agree  to  it.  The 
usage  and  practice  of  the  House  precluded  the  bearing  of 
counsel  on  a  Customs'  Bill,  or  a  measure  of  general  po- 
licy. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  rule,  and 
appealed  to  the  precedent  of  the  orders  in  council,  when  he 
had  been  heard  as  counsel  in  the  house. 

The  EarlofELLENBOROUGH  said  their  lordships  must 
take  care  not  to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent  which 
would  obstruct  business. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  also  reminded  their  lord- 
ships that  they  could  not  consent  to  any  alteration  of  the 
details  of  the  Tariff  Bill  in  committee  without  an  infraction 
of  the  rules  of  proceeding  between  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  protested  with  some  warmth 
against  this  doctrine,  and  declared  he  would  divide  the 
house  upon  the  question. 

The  division  showed  the  following  numbers  : 

For  the  motion         . .  . .  74 

Against  it  . .  . .  . .  78 

Majority  against  the  motion    ..  4 
The  motion  having  been  negatived  by  the  proxies  (the 
majority  of  the  peers  present  being  in  favour  of  the  motion), 
a  warm  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  rules  which  regulated 
proxies,  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  that  mode  of  voting. 

Lord  STANLEY,  before  the  house  went  into  committee 
upon  the  Tariff  Bill,  addressed  their  lordships  upon  its  prin- 
ciple, and  with  reference  to  some  articles  embraced  in  it. 
The  Earl  of  Ripon  had  declared  the  principle  of  Free  Trade 
to  be  the  great  rule  of  the  Government;  yet,  aftei  taking  off 
all  protection  from  corn,  they  brought  forward  this  bill, 
which  recognized  the  principle  of  protection,  and  it  was  be- 
cause he  (Lord  Stanley)  found  that  principle  recognized  in 
the  bill  that  he  should  support  it.  But  it  was  on  the  score 
of  revenue  that  he  should  deal  with  this  hill.  The  Govern- 
ment calculated  upon  a  very  small  surplus,  and  there  was 
great  danger  next  year  of  a  deficiency  of  revenue.  In  these 
circumstances,  they  proposed  to  repeal  or  reduce  duties  on 
articles  which  produced  last  year  2,739,187/.,  and  the  pro- 
bable loss  of  revenue  would  be  1,400,000/.  If  there  was  one 
financial  maxim  better  recognized  than  another,  it  was  that 
those  duties  should  be  the  last  reduced  which  were  in  a  state 
of  progressive  productiveness  to  the  revenue,  showing 
that  they  did  not  press  upon  consumption.  The  noble  lord 
pointed  out  various  articles  in  which,  under  the  present 
duties,  the  revenue  was  increasing  and  competition  was 
becoming  day  by  day  more  brisk  ;  and,  therefore,  there 
should  be  some  explanation  of  the  reason  why  so  large  and 
unnecessary  a  sacrifice  of  revenue  is  made. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  denied  that  this  measure  was 
introduced  as  a  Free  Trade  measure.  He  had  admitted  that 
there  were  various  anomalies  and  exceptions  to  the  principle 
of  Free  Trade  in  the  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  remove 
all  duties  from  articles  of  food  and  of  the  first  necessity,  as 
well  as  from  raw  materials;  and  with  respect  to  articles'  not 
of  prime  necessity,  but  which  entered  largely  into  consump- 
tion, to  reduce  the  rates  of  duty  as  far  as  practicable.  Upon 
some  articles,  for  various  reasons,  the  principle  was  not 
worked  out,  and  he  admitted  that  the  tariff  did  not  profess 
entirely  to  depart  from  the  principle  of  protection.  The 
noble  earl  then  replied  in  detail  to  the  specific  objections  of 
Lord  Stanley,  observing  that  it  did  not  follow  because  the 
importation  of  an  article  was  increasing,  or  the  revenue  col- 
lected upon  it  augmented,  thut  this  was  a  healthy  increase; 


high  duties  created  an  illicit  trade,  which  deranged  all  cal- 
culations. 

Earl  STANHOPE,  whilst  he  predicted  the  most  ruinous 
consequences  to  British  industry  from  the  operations  of  the 
Tariff  Bill,  expressed  his  conviction  to  be  that  the  full  prin- 
ciple of  Free  Trade  had  not  been  carried  out  in  it,  simply 
because,  though  the  agriculturists  allowed  thernselvesjo  be 
led  like  cattle  to  the  slaughter-house,  the  ministers  durst  not 
treat  the  manufacturers  in  the  same  way. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  neutralised  the  apprehensions  of 
Lord  Stanhope,  by  exposing  the  groundless  vaticinations 
with  which  he  had  been  overwhelmed  at  the  introduction  of 
the  tariff  of  18 12,  by  deputations  from  the  glovers,  the  dealers 
in  salt  provisions,  and  the  milling  interest,  some  of  whom 
had  since  assured  him  they  had  found  that  he  (Lord  Ripon) 
was  right  and  they  were  wrong. 

Lord  MONTEAGLK  observed,  that  there  was  one 
matter  which  had  not  been  noticed  by  Lord  Dalhousie, 
namely,  the  connection  of  this  measure  with  the  ques- 
tion of  finance.  Their  lordships  had  a  right  to  know 
what  it  was  expected  would  be  the  financial  result 
of  these  measures.  Did  they  expect  the  possibility 
of  the  removal  of  the  property  tax;  or  was  it  not  a 
matter  of  inevitable  necessity  that  that  tax  must  be  per- 
petuated? He  lamented  that  Lord  Stanley  should  lend  the. 
authority  of  his  talents  to  the  opposition  offered  to  this 
measure ;  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  past  conduct ;  and 
his  arguments  applied  to  1812  and  to  the  Canada  timber 
measure.  He  denied  the  principle  laid  down  by  Lord  Stan- 
ley, that  taking  off  the  duty  upon  the  raw  material  and 
levying  a  duty  upon  the  manufacture  was  protection,  which 
our  manufacturers  did  not  want.  The  noble  lord  pointed 
out  some  defects  in  the  tariff,  hut  he  vindicated  its  general 
policy. 

Tiie  Marquis  of  SALISBURY  mentioned  some  facts 
which  showed  that  the  tariff  of  1842  had  not  worked  so  ad- 
vantageously as  the  Earl  of  Ripon  supposed,  and  he  con- 
tended that  for  every  farthing  by  which  articles  were  cheap- 
ened to  the  consumer  by  this  hill,  so  much  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  English  artisan. 

After  a  few  observations  from  Lord  Colchester,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill, 

Lord  ASHBURTON  warned  their  lordships,  upon  every 
trustworthy  authority,  against  the  reckless  dealing  with 
finance  which  these  measures  discovered.  The  application 
of  the  broad  general  principle  of  Free  Trade  would  be  fatal 
to  the  national  industry,  though  as  far  as  raw  materials  were 
concerned,  the  removal  of  duties  was  good  policy  in  a  manu- 
facturing country. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee.  Upon  the  second 
clause 

Lord  STANLEY  said  the  house  was  asked  to  sacrifice, 
in  the  article  of  timber  alone,  400,000/.  out  of  1,000,000/., 
which  it  was  unnecessary  to  throw  away,  and  he  moved  that 
the  clause  he  omitted. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE,  upon  the  results  of  official 
accounts  of  the  timber  trade,  refuted  the  arguments  of  Lord 
Stanley,  and  contended  that  the  admission  and  consumption 
of  foreign  timber  did  not  diminish  the  importation  of  colonial 
timber,  and  that  the  duty  of  15s.  was  a  fair  duty. 

The  Committee  divided,  when  the  numbers  were — 
For  the  original  clause  ..  ..64 

For  the  amendment  . .  . .  52 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  clause  . .  12; 

This  was  the  division,  as  announced  in  the  gallery,  and  as 
given  in  all  the  daily  papers.  But  it  seems  ibere  was  an 
error,  the  numbers  being  only  54  to  52,  giving  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  narrow  majority  of  two. 

All  the  clauses  were  then  agreed  to,  as  far  as  the  schedule 
when 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  objected  to  proceeding  fur- 
ther. 

Lord  STANLEY  said  that,  after  the  decisions  which  their 
lordships  had  come  to  upon  the  Com  Bill,  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  prolong  the  discussion  npon  that  measure,  or  to 
divide  upon  the  third  reading ;  but  he  and  other  noble  lords 
would  record  a  protest,  setting  forth  their  objections  to  the 
bill. 

On  Tuesday  the  great  question  of  the  silk  duties,  and 
some  minor  ones,  were  debated. 

On  the  articles  "  butter  and  cheese," 

Lord  HARDWICKE  moved  that  they  be  struck  out  o 
the  table,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  poorer  classes  of  farmers 
in  this  country  and  in  Ireland.  The  importation  of  butter 
amounted  to  2,000,000  cwt.,  the  value  of  which  was  80s.  per 
cwt.,  and  the  reduction  of  duty,  10s.  per  cwt.,  would  be  so 
minute  and  insignificant  a  relief  to  the  consumer,  as  not  to 
be  felt,  whilst  it  would  take  500,000/.  a  year  from  the  farmers 
of  Ireland,  and  cause  a  serious  loss  to  the  revenue. 

Lord  DALHOUSIE  said,  if  the  Government  had  had  no 
other  object  in  view  than  revenue,  the  argument  cf  Aorti 
Hardwicke  might  prevail;  the  schedule,  however,  haff  not 
been  framed  with  that  view  ;  but,  precisely  upon  the  ground 
upon  which  Lord  Hardwicke  conceived  the  existing  duty 
should  be  retained  —  namely,  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
classes — the  Government  considered  it  ought  to  he  reduced. 

Lord  STANLEY  contended  that  the  reduction  would  put 
a  large  sum  into  the  pocket  of  the  foreign  grower,  without 
affording  any  benefit  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  committee  then  divided  ;  the  numbers  were — 
For  the  omission  . .  . .       . .  33 

Against  it   . .       . .  . .       . .  50 

Majority  for  the  abolition  of  [    ,  _ 
the  duty        . .  ..) 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  then  proposed  the  omission 
of  "  hops,"  in  the  cultivation  of  which  a  large  capital  was 
invested.  Sir  Robert  Peel  hqd  triumphantly  appealed  to  the 
few  foreigu  hops  which  had  been  imported  since  the  last 
reduction  of  duty;  but  it  took  three  years  to  get  a  good  crop 
of  hops  upon  new  land.  During  the  last  year,  however,  sam- 
ples of  foreign  hops  bad  been  produced,  and  were  only  kept 
out  of  the  market  by  the  duty.  He  founded  his  objection  to 
the  reduction  on  the  ground  of  the  large  capital  and  nume- 
rous population  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  hops.  If  cheap 
hops  were  wanted,  why  not  take  off  the  Excise  duty? 

Lord  DALHOUSIE  was  so  far  from  agreeing  with  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  that  the  amount  of  duty  had  been  unduly 
reduced,  that  he  had  expected  to  he  told  that  it  was  still  too 
high,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  measure. 
Hops  might  certainly  be  brought  from  Belgium  and  the 
south  of  Prussia  ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  duty  of  2-5s.,  they 
would  be  substituted  to  the  Excise  duty  of  19s.  7d.,  which 
afforded  a  protection  to  the  home-grower  of  60  per  cent. 

Lord  WICKLOW  hoped  that  the  Excise  duty  would  be 
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repealed—  the  only  instance  in  wlrick  an  Excise  duty  was 
levied  upon  a  growing  crop. 

LordASHBQBTON  condemned  the  reduction  as  a  wan- 
ton experiment,  not  justilied  by  any  argument  hitherto  em- 
ployed. 

After  some  observations  from  Lords  Colchester,  Stanhope, 
and  Ripon. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  urged  that  the  only  sure 
means  of  giving  the  people  cheap  beer  was  to  repeal  the 
duty  upon  malt. 

Lord  FITZWILLIAM  concurred  in  this  suggestion. 
Beer  was  just  as  much  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  as 
bread,  and  the  repeal  of  the  malt  duty  would  be  a  great  boon 
conferred  upon  the  lauded  interest.  The  noble  Earl  was 
led  to  touch  upon  the  general  question  of  protection  to  Bri- 
tish industry,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Lord  Ashburtou, 
hut  no  Hew  argument  was  employed  by  either. 

Lord  RADNOR  supported  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon 
hops,  and  the  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  di- 
vision. 

Lord  STANHOPE  objected  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
upon  thread  lace  and  pillow  lace,  which  would  destroy  a 
branch  of  domestic  manufacture  carried  on  in  cottages  by 
poor  industrious  women  and  children.  He  declared  his  de- 
termination to  take  the  sense  of  the  committee  upon  this 
item. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  likewise  deprecated  the  send- 
ing the  cottage  lace  makers  into  cotton  factories. 

Lord  DALHOUSIE  considered  that  the  effects  which 
the  two  noble  peers  had  ascribed  to  a  reduction  of  duty  from 
13/.  2s.  Gd.  per  cent,  to  10/.  per  cent,  were  extravagant. 
These  were  articles  of  great  value,  easily  smuggled,  and  the 
effect  of  the  reduction  would  be  to  prevent  their  illicit  in- 
troduction. 

Lord  STANLEY  ridiculed  the  idea  that  a  reduction  of 
three  per  cent,  could  check  smuggling.  The  reduction  was 
unnecessary,  whilst  it  took  away  pro  tanto  a  not  extravagant 
protection  from  an  humble  but  deserving  class  of  manual 
labourers. 

Lord  FITZWILLIAM  observed,  that  nothing  was  less 
.conducive  to  the  nurture  of  the  young  mind  under  the  eye 
of  a  careful  parent,  or  tended  more  to  foster  immorality,  than 
employment  in  home  lace  making,  in  which  the  earnings 
■were  small,  and  which  rendered  the  persons  engaged  in  it  un- 
fit for  other  female  employments. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY  confirmed  the  above  observa- 
tions. 

The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for  a  division,  but  none  took 
place,  and  the  item  passed. 

Upon  the  item  of  paper-hangings, 

Earl  STANHOPE  objected  to  the  reduction  from  Is. 
to  2d. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  could  not  see  what  possible  object 
could  be  gained  by  this  reduction.  The  manufacture  of  the 
higher  and  tasteful  descriptions  of  ornamental  paper  had 
been  entirely  given  up  in  this  country.  He  entered  his  pro- 
test at  the  manner  in  which  this  measure  was  carried  out  for 
the  mere  pedantry  of  political  economy. 

Lord  DALHOUSIE  could  only  meet  this  sweeping  asser- 
tion by  a  general  denial. 

Upon  the  article  of  silk, 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  came  to  the  table  with  a  brief 
before  him,  which  he  stated  had  been  prepared  for  the  coun- 
sel on  behalf  of  the  Spitalfields  silk- weavers,  and  proceeded 
to  show  the  depressed  condition  of  the  petitioners,  who  were 
threatened  already  by  their  masters  with  a  reduction  of 
-wages.  The  protection  of  10  per  cent,  retained  to  them, 
.they  contended,  would  not  amount  to  more  than  9  per  cent, 
upon  the  finer  articles  ;  and  they  stated  that  the  gross  an- 
'iiual  value  of  the  silk  manufactures  at  home  was  less  than 
■in  1824  by  2,000,000/.  or  3,000,000/.  The  noble  duke 
lamented  that  this  loyaland  deserving  class  were  not  allowed 
to  have  their  case  stated  by  counsel  at  the  bar;  and  he  con- 
cluded by  reiterating  his  former  arguments  in  favour  of  pro- 
tection to  the  artisans  of  this  country,  and  proposing  that 
the  article  of  silk  should  be  left  out  of  the  bill. 

The  Duke  of  CLEVELAND,  reverting  t»  the  case  of  the 
lace-weavers,  observed  it  was  a  strange  argument  to  urge 
thsir  immorality,  when  the  immorality  in  cotton  factorie» 
was  tenfold  greater. 

Lord  DALHOUSIE  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  been 
constrained,  upon  precedent  and  for  public  convenience,  to 
resist  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  whose  case,  however, 
had  not  suffered  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  duke.  The  peti- 
tioners had  complained  that,  whilst  the  bill  professed  to  re- 
tain a  duty  of  IS  per  cent,  upon  foreign  silks,  on  many  ar- 
ticles it  amounted  to  only  9  per  cent.  The  noble  lord  ex- 
plained the  difficulty  of  adjusting  exactly  the  duty  upon  so 
large  a  number  of  articles,  varying  so  much  in  value  ;  but  he 
Relieved  that  10  per  cent,  was,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  fix 
at,  the  general  amount  of  duty.  With  respect  to  the  alle- 
gation of  the  petitioners,  that  twenty  years  ago  the  legisla- 
ture began  that  alteration  in  the  silk  trade  from  which  they 
dated  their  depression,  if,  the  noble  lord  observed,  capital  had 
'beSn  withdrawn  from  this  trade,  the  importation  of  the  raw 
material  had  diminished,  and  the  demands  of  the  home- 
lnarket  and  of  the  foreign  trade  had  decreased,  the  peti- 
tioners might  have  a  case  founded  upon  their  past  history ; 
hut  if  in  all  these  respects  the  very  reverse  was  the  fact,  the 
petitioners  were  not  borne  out  in  their  statement,  and  their 
prophecies  were  groundless.  The  noble  lord  then  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  his  assertions  from  official  accounts  laid 
liefore  Parliament.  The  fact  of  silk  manufacturers  being 
exported  from  this  country  to  France,  which  excelled  in 
silk  fabrics,  was  itself  a  triumphant  proof  of  the  ability 
ef  our  manufacturers  to  maintain  *  competition  with 
foreigners.  The  noble  lord  then  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
his  assertion  from  official  accounts  laid  before  Parliament. 
The  fact  of  silk  manufactures  being  exported  from  this  coun- 
try to  France,  which  excelled  in  silk  fabrics,  was  itself  a  tri- 
umphant proof  of  the  ability  of  our  manufacturers  tomaintain 
a  competition  with  foreigners.  The  noble  lord  showed  that  our 
silk  trale  had  prospered  dining  the  last  three  months,  since 
the  reduction  of  duty  hod  been  actually  in  operation, 
-4>4v %tdftf*»that  there  never  was  a  time  when,  as  a 
""whbtt.Jfiose^who  were  employed  in  the  silk  trade  were  in  a 
greater Mate  of  prosperity.  In  Spitalfields  itself  advertise- 
ments for  handH  were  put  up,  and  the  thro  wing-nun's  in  the 
country  could  toot  get  them  in  sufficient  number.  The  very 
night  on  »hieb/aie  Duke  of  Richmond  was  to  have  pre- 
sented the  petition  of  the  silk  weavers  (a  fortnight  ago),  a 
meeting  of  thotie  weavers  was  held  to  consider  whether  they 
should  not  ask~»ti  increase  of  wages;  the  meeting  was  held, 
•a  rise  of  wages  asked,  and  many  masters  in  Spitalfields  had 
Acceded  to  the  demand. 

Lord  STANLEY  asked,  if  the  silk  trade  had  been  so 
prosperous,  why  it  should  be  interfered  with?  But  he  dif- 
fered null  Lord  Dalhousie  as  to  the  facts,  and  as  to  the 


effect,  said  to  have  been  produced,  having  been  produced, 
not  by  diminishing  the  duty  npou  the  raw  material,  but  by 
the  concurrent  reduction  of  duty  upon  the  manufactured 
article.    Lord  Stanley  then  produced  counter  statements 
of  the  silk  trade  since  the  year  1824.    Lord  Dalhousie,  he 
observed,  had  spoken  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  importation 
of  raw  silk  ;  but  whilst  the  quantity  had  increased  from 
1,888,000  lb.,  the  average  of  1815,   1816,  and  1817,  to 
3,884,0001b.  in  1824,  in  1814  it  only  reached  4,000,0001b.— 
an  increase  of  800,0001b.  in  twenty  years,  instead  of 
2,000,0001b.  in  six  years ;  and  of  this  quantity  great  part  con- 
sisted of  kuubs  and  husks — a  specimen  of  which  his  lordship 
exhibited,  observing,  that  of  this  rubbish  the  largest  portion 
of  the  boasted  exports  to  France  had  been  made.    The  noble 
lord,  in  like  manner,  showed  that,  in  the  export  trade  and  the 
import  of  finished  goods,  the  evidence  of  the  success  of  Mr. 
Huskisson's  measure  in  1824  was  equally  equivocal.  After 
pointing  out  various  instances  of  the  practical  inequality  of 
the  silk  duties,  he  stated  that  there  was  only  one  article  in 
this  trade  in  which  wages  had  not  fallen  and  were  falling, 
and  that  was  figured  velvet,  which  had  a  high  protective 
duty  of  1/.  7s.  (id.  per  lb.,  and  that  was  now  to  be  reduced  to 
9s.  The  noble  lord  contended  that  the  alteration  was  neither 
called  for  by  policy,  nor  justified  by  the  arguments  of  Lord 
Dalhousie,  and  its  effect  would  be  to  injure  the  revenue  by 
reducing  one-half  duties  which  now  produced  300,000/. 
The  committee  then  divided,  when  the  numbers  were — 
For  the  amendment        ..       ..  ..00 

Against  it  . .       . .        . .        . .  70 

Majority  against  the  amendment    . .  20 
After  a  smart  dialogue  respecting  a  deputation  from  the 
silk-weavers  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  schedule  was  agreed 
to  ;  the  bill  was  reported  without  amendments,  and  ordered 
to  be  read  a  third  time  on  Thursday. 
Their  lordships  then  adjourned. 

On  Thursday  the  Earl  of  RIPON  moved  that  the  Corn 
Importation  Bill  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  as  they  were  now  at  the 
last  stage  of  these  proceedings,  aud  were  about  finally  to 
conclude  this  dreadfully  long  chain  of  the  commercial  policy 
of  this  country,  he  begged  to  direct  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment and  their  lordships  generally  to  two  points  on  which, 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  no  information  had  been  afforded 
to  their  lordships  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  and 
on  which  he  thought  that  both  to  the  country  aud  their 
lordships  information  was  due  from  the  Government.  The 
first  of  these  respected  the  promises  made  by  the  first  Mi- 
nister of  the  crown  to  confer  certain  equivalents  or  com- 
pensations, which,  it  was  stated,  should  accompany  this 
measure.  They  had  now  reached  the  last  stage  of  it,  and 
yet  up  to  the  present  time  he  had  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain that  in  either  house  of  Parliament  anything  like  a 
proposal  as  to  any  of  these  matters  had  been  made.  It 
appeared  that  this  point  was  not  considered  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  small  importance  at  the  time  of  the  measure 
being  introduced,  for  ministers  then  represented  that  the 
equivalent  to  be  proposed  would  in  some  degree  compen- 
sate the  landed  interest  for  the  loss  which  they  would  sus- 
tain. How  was  it,  then,  that  they  had  now  come  to  this 
period  of  the  session,  and  that  no  notice  had  been  taken  of 
the  subject  in  either  house  of  Parliament  ?  Was  it  the  in- 
tention of  ministers  that  the  session  should  close  without 
any  proposal  of  compensation  being  brought  forward  ?  One 
such  compensation  had  been  promised  to  the  country  with 
which  he  was  connected,  which,  though  not  equivalent  to 
the  landed  gentry  or  tenantry  for  the  iujury  to  their  inte- 
rests which  would  be  inflicted  by  the  Corn  Bill,  was  in 
itself  of  some  little  importance  ;  and  it  ought  to  have  been 
brought  forward  by  the  Government,  independently  altoge- 
ther of  this  measure,  for  it  was  one  of  the  bills  strongly  re- 
commended to  the  Government  by  the  commission  of 
which  Lord  Devon  was  at  the  head.  He  referred  to  the 
proposition  by  which  the  whole  of  the  constabulary 
force  of  that  country  was  to  be  thrown  on  the  conso- 
lidated fund,  and  the  various  counties  relieved  from  any 
portion  of  the  expense.  Upon  that  subject  they  had 
heard  no  proposition  of  her  Majesty's  Government  made  to 
either  House  of  Parliament.  He,  therefore,  thought,  before 
they  agreed  to  the  third  reading  of  this  bill,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  some  member  of  the  Government  to  explain  to  their 
lordships  what  was  their  intention  with  reference  to  any 
measure  to  be  brought  forward.  He  now  came  to  the  se- 
cond point,  which  appeared  to  him  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant. Allusion  had  been  occasionally  made  to  the  subject 
in  that  house,  especially  by  his  noble  friend  opposite  (Lord 
Monteagle),  but  no  explanation  had  been  afforded  by  her 
Majesty's  Government.  When  Sir  R.  Peel  brought  forward 
in  the  House  of  Commons  his  proposition  for  an  income- 
tax,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  house  to  the  tax  for 
three  years  on  the  especial  ground  that  he  was  then  effecting 
great  financial  changes  aud  extensive  reductions  in  the  cus- 
toms, which  would  inevitably  lessen  the  amount  of  the  cus- 
toms' duties,  so  as  to  require  for  a  certain  short  period  a 
means  of  taxation  in  lieu  of  them.  But  the  right  honour- 
able baronet  held  out  strong  hopes  to  Parliament  that  by  the 
end  of  three  years  those  reductions  would  so  much  increase 
the  produce  of  the  customs'  duties  as  to  render  itunnecessary 
to  renew  the  income-tax.  It  was  solely  on  this  ground  that 
the  right  honourable  baronet  had  obtained  a  three  years' 
income  tax,  for  he  believed  that  no  other  Minister  who  had 
governed  this  country  for  many  years  would  have  obtained 
it  on  any  grounds  whatsoever  ;  but  the  great  confidence 
reposed  in  the  right  honourable  baronet  as  a  financial  minis- 
ter by  Parliament  and  the  country,  induced  them  to  waive 
the  strong  objection  which  prevailed  against  an  income-tax 
in  time  of  peace,  aud  so  far  to  confide  in  his  promises  that 
the  operation  of  the  redactions  would  be  successful,  as  to 
concede  the  renewal  of  the  tax.  The  right  honourable 
baronet's  promises,  we  knew,  had  remained  unfulfilled,  but 
Parliament  was  induced  to  extend  the  period  for  which  the 
tax  had  been  granted,  from  a  belief  that  by  the  reductions 
in  the  customs'  duties  the  revenue  of  the  country  would  be 
so  increased  as  to  make  the  continuance  of  the  tax  unne- 
cessary. He  believed  this  would  have  been  the  case  if 
things  had  gone  on  as  they  were  then  doing,  for  the  revenue 
was  improving,  and  the  state  in  every  department  was  flou- 
rishing. But  most  unfortunately,  in  the  present  session, 
partly  owing  to  the  very  increase  which  had  been  thus  pre- 
dicted, the  light  honourable  gentleman  and  his  government 
were  determined  by  a  sense  of  duty  not  to  remain  content 
with  the  alterations  they  had  made,  but  to  make  those  other 
alterations  which  their  lordships  had  been  consideringdtiring 
the  bust  three  weeks.  His  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (the  Earl  of  Dalhousie),  by  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  conducted  these  proceedings — and  he 
gave  his  noble  friend  credit  for  having  done  so  in  a  most 
masterly  manner — had  shown  himself  an  able  statesman,  a 


great  debater,  and  capable  of  conducting  affairs  in  any  de- 
partment which  might  be  entrusted  to  him  ;  hut  his  noble 
friend  had  never  ventured  to  hold  out  to  their  lordships  that 
the  result  of  the  measures  be  proposed  would  ever  ruise  the 
revenue  beyond  the  point  which  it  had  attained  previous  to 
the  reductions,  for  he  had  swept  away,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  income  derived  from  the  duties  which  they  affected. 
His  noble  friend  only  proposed  his  reductions  in  the  hope 
that  in  the  course  of  years  the  buoyancy  of  the  public  re  • 
sources  and  the  augmentation  of  trade  might  raise  the 
revenue,  not  up  to  the  amount  anticipated  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  but  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  revenue  stood  at  the 
present  time.  The  financial  minister,  in  bringing  for- 
ward his  budget,  held  out  to  the  country  no  prospect 
of  any  surplus  whatever.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
surplus  for  the  present  year,  including  the  remittance 
from  China,  which  would  be  of  course  confined  to  this 
year,  did  not  reach  more  than  700,000/.  Had  they  not 
a  right  to  demand  that  her  Majesty's  ministers  should 
state  their  expectations  with  respect  to  the  future  revenue 
of  the  country  ?  Was  it  not  perfectly  clear,  on  their  own 
showing,  that  the  customs' duties  would  not  rise  to  the  point 
at  which  they  had  formerly  stood?  Had  not  their  lordships 
a  right  to  know  if  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to  re- 
new the  income  tax?  If  it  was  not  their  intention,  they 
had  a  right  to  know  to  what  sources  of  revenue  Ministers 
intended  to  look  as  a  compensation  for  the  taxes  they  were 
now  abolishing.  If  it  was  their  intention,  they  were  bound 
to  announce  it  fairly  (hear,  hear).  A  new  Parliament 
would  be  chosen  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  tax ; 
aud  if  Ministers  intended  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  tax,  it 
must  be  to  a  new  Parliament.  He  asked  them,  did  they  be- 
lieve that  a  new  Parliament  would  ever  sanction  that  tax  as 
a  permanent  tax  ?  If  it  was  not  their  intention  to  propose 
it,  they  must  have  some  other  measure  to  propose  which 
they  ought  to  let  the  house  know.  But  did  they  believe 
that  any  Parliament  that  would  ever  meet  in  this  country 
would  sanction  the  imposition  of  the  income  tax  as  a  per- 
manent tax?  He  believed  the  contrary.  He  believed  that 
no  Parliament  would  ever  sanction  that  direct  mode  of  tax- 
ation as  a  permanency.  See  to  what  this  would  drive 
them.  If  they  determined  to  adopt  the  direct  mode  of 
taxation,  and  to  abolish  that  indirect  mode  which  had 
hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  the  most  proper  for  a  com- 
mercial, or  indeed  for  any  country,  then  it  became  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  of  the 
taxation  of  the  country  should  be  derived  from  that  source. 
It  was  impossible  that  another  Parliament,  if  it  sanctioned 
that  measure,  would  ever  allow  the  malt  tax  to  continue, 
or  that  tax  which  they  had  been  discussing  lately,  the 
duty  on  hops  (hear,  hear).  It  was  impossible  that  Go- 
vernment, in  considering  the  measures  they  had  brought 
forward,  should  not  have  fully  and  distinctly  deliberated  on 
these  matters.  Was  it  fair  or  just  that  they  should  now 
conclude  these  measures  without  any  information  whatever 
being  given  respecting  the  points  to  which  he  had  called 
their  attention?  Let  him  not  be  told  that  the  financial 
ministers  in  the  other  house  were  the  proper  persons  to 
f  uswer  those  questions.  There  was  his  noble  friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control  (the  Earl  of  Ripon),  who 
had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  without  whose 
full  sanction  no  measure  of  this  kind  could  be  proposed  to 
Parliament.  His  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  also  perfectly  capable  of  giving  an  answer,  and 
if  they  declined,  on  this  last  stage  of  the  measure,  to  give  an 
answer,  the  country  would  draw  its  own  conclusions  from 
their  silence.  Let  it  not  be  said  because  ministers  were  going 
to  resign,  they  would  throw  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  an 
embarrassed  state  into  other  hands.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
because  they  had  received  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  an 
embarrassed  state  from  their  predecessors,  they  would  reta- 
liate by  leaving  them  in  a  similar  condition.  Such  an  ex- 
cuse would  not  be  received  by  the  country ;  it  would  be 
tampering  with  public  feeling  to  offer  it ;  but  he  knew  that 
his  noble  friends  were  men  of  too  high  hqnour  to  bp  in- 
fluenced by  such  considerations,  He  said  that,  before  the 
measure  passed,  ministers  were  bound  to  give  their  lordships 
the  information  upon  these  subjects  which  they  must  pos- 
sess, and  he  called  on  his  noble  friends  to  give  him  an 
answer  on  the  two  points  he  had  stated,  which  he  consi- 
dered of  vast  importance  to  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  and  Lord  Ashburton  rose  together 
but  the  call  of  the  honse  for  the  former  noble  lord  being 
unanimous,  he  proceeded  to  address  their  lordships  accord- 
ingly, and  said  that  as  he  had  no  right  to  object  to  the 
questions  which  had  been  put  to  him  by  the  noble  earl,  and 
as  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  put,  he  would  endeavour  to  give  them  an  answer. 
The  first  question  which  the  noble  earl  had  asked  was 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
to  carry  into  effect  those  measures  which  were  stated  by 
them  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  as  being 
intended  to  accompany  the  alteration  in  the  Com  Laws,  and 
which  were  considered  by  them  as  measures  calculated  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  classes — not  as  equivalents 
or  compensation  for  those  alterations,  but  as  right  in  f|,eu(- 
selves,  and,  as  far  as  they  went,  tending  to  diminish  thp 
cost  of  production  to  those  whose  capital  was  employed  iu 
the  land.  The  Government  felt  then  as  they  had  done 
when  they  proposed  the  measures  to  Parliament,  and  were 
bound  to  adhere  to  them,  and  though  it  might  be  quite  true 
that  they  had  not  yet  passed,  he  believed  that  some  of  them 
would  not  require  an  act  of  Parliament,  except  iu  so  far  as 
the  sum,  to  be  raised  from  the  consolidated  fund,  instead  of 
in  other  ways,  was  concerned.  Besides  this,  there  were  other 
measures  of  considerable  importance  proposed  with  respect  to 
the  removal  of  paupers;  but  they  were  in  themselves  quite 
independent  of  the  question  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  would 
have  been  exceedingly  good  and  proper  measures  to  udopt 
whether  the  Corn  Laws  were  passed  or  not.  Those  measures 
had  been  brought  forward  in  the  ether  House  of  Parliament, 
and  he  could  not  say  when  they  would  be  brought  up  to  their 
lordships'  honse.  With  respect  to  the  remarks  of  the  noble 
earl  on  this  point,  he  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  thought  the  noble 
earl  might  understand  that  those  measures  could  not,  from 
their  very  nature,  have  been  brought  forward  in  this  house. 
The  noble  earl  having  asked  those  questions,  proceeded  to 
inquire  what  it  was  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  do  as  to  the  continuation  of  the  property  tax.  Now, 
under  all  circumstances,  he  apprehended  that  no  Govern- 
ment could  undertake  to  give  answers  or  pledge  themselves 
in  reply  to  such  questions  as  these.  Ths  property  tax  had 
been  brought  in  for  three  years;  it  hud  been  since  renewed, 
anil  he  thought  it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  to  give  any 
pledge  that  it  would  not  again  be  renewed  (hear,  hear;. 
Looking  on  the  question  in  that  light,  he  must  therefore  de- 
cline auswering  it.  But  he  would  make  one  or  two  remarks 
on  the  observations  of  the  noble  carl  as  to  the  aetual  condi- 
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tion  of  the  revenue  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  reduc- 
tious  which  he  had  made  within  the  lost  four  years.  He 
thought  that  having  made  those  observations  the  noble  curl 
could  hardly  have  atteuded  to  the  document  that  had  been 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  house,  and  which  would  explain  the 
grounds  on  which  he  trusted  that  the  reductions  they  were 
about  to  make  would  not  only  not  be  attended  with  loss  to 
the  revenue,  but  that  iu  point  of  fact  they  were  entitled  to 
count  on  them  as  being  productive  of  acousiderable  increase. 
He  thought  from  the  history  of  past  reductions  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  noble  earl  that  such  was  the  case.    In  the  year 

1842  the  amount  of  customs'  duties  had  been  19,661,000/ 
In  that  year  those  duties  had  been  reduced  by  1,338,000/., 
which  would  have  reduced  the  amount  of  customs  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  the  following  year,  unless  there  had  been 
«n  increase  iu  the  amount  of  goods,  so  that  the  customs  in 

1843  should  not  have  amounted  to  mors  than  18,323,000/.  if 
the  revenue  underwent  the  full  loss  of  that  reduction.  But 
id  that  very  year  1843,  the  customs'  duties  produced 
20,275,000/.,  being  an  increase  of  614,000/.  on  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  year  1813  the  customs  had  been  still  further 
reduced,  to  the  extent  of  171,000/.  Had  the  customs 
of  1S44  suffered  that  entire  loss  ?  Not  by  any  means. 
The  amount  of  duties  for  that  vear  had  amounted  to 
21,400,000/.,  being  in  effect  1,800,0*00/.  more  than  the  du- 
ties for  1842,  notwithstanding  the  immense  reduction 
which  had  been  made  in  that  and  the  subsequent  years.  In 
1814  the  duties  had  been  reduced  still  further,  to  the  extent 
of  286,000/.,  and  the  products  of  those  duties  in  1845  cer- 
tainly had  not  amounted  to  as  much  as  in  the  two  preceding 
years ;  but  iu  1845,  their  lordships  would  recollect  that  a 
great  reduction  had  taken  place,  the  extent  of  2,418,000/.,  in 
the  customs'  duties,  and  as  that  reduction  did  not  take  place 
until  late  in  the  year,  a  great  portion  of  the  loss  would  take 
place  in  that  year  itself.  Notwithstanding  nil  this,  the 
amount  of  duties  had  been  19,829,000/.,  exceeding  the  ab- 
solute amount  even  in  1842,  by  about  200,000/.,  although  in 
the  course  of  the  four  preceding  years  duties  had  been  re- 
nsoved  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  4,000,000/.  If  then 
there  had  been  no  increase  in  the  receipts  connected  with 
the  reduction  of  duty,  the  sum  which  stood  at  10,091,000/. 
in  1*42,  should  have  been  only  15,661,000/.  in  1845  ;  where- 
as it  had  actually  been  19,S2°,,000/.  Had  not  the  Government 
then,  with  those  facts  before  them,  a  right  to  anticipate  that 
that  there  would  not  be  a  permanent  reduction  in  the 
customs  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  which  would  be  removed? 
His  noble  friend  would  observe  that  the  increase  had  not 
been  confined  to  any  particular  period,  but  had  been  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  years  of  diminished  duties.  In  the 
excise,  to  which  the  noble  earl  had  alluded,  reductions  had 
also  taken  place.  In  1842  the  excise  had  produced  12,517,000/., 
and  in  1843  had  amounted  to  12,879,000/.  In  1844  a  reduc- 
tion had  been  made  to  the  extent  of  70,000/.,  and  in  1845  a 
further  reduction  of  913,000/.  had  taken  place.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  reductions,  the  excise  in  the  subsequent  year 
amounted  to  13,585,000/.  He  did  not  apprehend  that  the 
whole  loss  of  those  reductions  would  take  place  in  the  course  of 
the  year;  but  the  excise  of  1845  exceeded  that  of  1844;  the 
excise  of  1844  exceeded  that  of  1843.  The  sum  total  of  the 
excise  and  customs  in  those  four  vears  had  been — 32,178,000/. 
in  1842;  33,152,000/.  in  1843;  34,711,000/  in  1844;  and 
33,150,000/.  in  1845;  while  the  total  amount  of  duties 
removed  had  amounted  to  5,197,000/,  notwithstanding 
■while  the  receipts  in  1815  had  exceeded  those  of  1*42  by 
upwards  of  1,000,000/  (.hear,  hear).  He  thought  the  expe- 
rience of  those  four  years,  therefore,  tended  to  show  there 
were  rational  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  total  amount 
of  the  reduction,  great  as  it  might  be,  would  not  cause  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  revenue.  That  was  the 
basis  on  which  the  Government  went,  and  he  thought  they 
were  justified  in  going  upon  it.  He  was  sure  that  the  same 
principle  had  been  acted  upon  before,  and  therefore  he  did 
not  think  his  noble  friend  had  just  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  Government  for  not  putting  the  general  ground 
on  which  they  had  brought  forward  those  measures  before 
Parliament.  He  believed  that  in  making  those  reductions 
an  equivalent  would  be  made  up  for  what  had  been  lost  in 
the  course  of  a  limited  number  of  years;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  the  amount  of  those  reductions  would 
be  made  up  immediately.  The  Government,  therefore,  in- 
tended to  make  up  the  loss  by  the  income  tax,  to  which 
there  were,  he  admitted,  grave  objections  not  only  to  the  tax 
itself,  but  because  it  had  been  introduced  in  time  of  peace, 
and  not  of  war;  still,  in  introducing  it,  the  Government  had 
fair  reason  to  think  that  the  amount  of  those  losses  would 
be  made  up  as  years  went  on,  so  as  to  dispense  with  that 
tax.  He  must,  however,  decline  expressing  any  opinion  or 
giving  any  pledge  on  the  subject ;  but  of  this  he  was  quite 
certain,  that  Parliament  would  never  be  unwilling  or  afraid 
to  pass  any  measure  which  might  appear  to  them  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  preserving  the  revenue  of  the  country,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  meet  all  demands  upon  it,  and  the  heavy  ex- 
penses it  had  to  incur.  It  was  deeply  to  be  lamented 
that  there  was  but  little  chance  of  there  being  reason  to 
hold  out  the  prospect  that  those  expenses  were  to  be  dimi- 
nished. But  as  to  one  source  of  these  expenses,  there 
bad  been  considerable  reduction.  He  meant  the  charge  of 
the  national  debt,  which  had  been  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  I,100,(«X»/. ;  and  which,  considering  the  state  of  our 
finances,  was  a  circumstance  of  material  importance.  He 
had  thus  endeavoured  to  answer  all  the  questions  which  had 
been  put  to  him.  He  had  brought  no  papers  with  him,  not 
having  expected  the  discussion  to  take  such  a  turn;  but, 
recollecting  there  was  a  document  on  the  table  from  which 
he  could  satisfy  their  lordships,  he  had  availed  himself  of  the 
information  it  contained  to  do  so. 

Lord  FEVERSHAM  denied  the  assertion  that  the  tenant 
farmers  were  in  favour  of  those  new  measures.  The  asser- 
tion had  been  made,  and  had  been  several  times  repeated, 
but  nothing  had  been  shown  to  prove  or  corroborate  it. 
What  had  they  done  ?  They  had  held  meetings  all  over  the 
country,  at  which  they  had  passed  resolutions  that  indicated 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  what  were  the  real  feelings  of 
their  body.  The  noble  lord  then  read  extracts  from  reso- 
lutions passed  at  protectionist  meetings  in  Doneaster,  in  the 
North  Biding  of  York,  in  Lincoln,  at  Spalding,  and  in  Dor- 
setshire, which  were  strongly  condemnatory  of  Free  Trade 
in  corn.  These  were  the  opinions  of  the  tenant  farmers, 
who  were  said  to  be  favourable  to  the  bill.  But,  said  the 
supporters  of  this  measure,  they  have  nothing  to  fear ;  the 
land  which  will  bo  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  the  opera 
tion  of  the  bill,  must  be  of  the  worst  and  poorest  soil.  Whv, 
it  was  that  poor  soil  which  required  the  greatest  number  of 
labourers  for  its  tillage  ( hear,  hear).  So  that  the  evil  of 
diminished  employment  would  be  increased  instead  of  les- 
sened. No  one  knew  what  the  price  of  corn  would  be  re- 
duced to.  Whenamember  of  the  Government  in  that  house 
had  been  asked  what  the  probable  price  of  com  would  be, 


he  replied  that  he  would  not  hazard  any  prediction  on  the 
subject.  That  might  be  satisfactory  to  the  noble  lord,  but 
he  doubted  if  it  would  satisfy  the  bouse.  Indeed,  it  did 
not  appear  that  Government  had  taken  any  pains  to  calcu- 
late the  price  of  corn  under  the  new  law.  lie  had  lately 
spoken  to  an  intelligent  American  gentleman,  who  assured 
him  that  corn  could  be  exported  from  America  under  30s. 
a  quarter.  He  could  not  at  all  concur  with  those  who 
thought  this  measure  would  be  so  conducive  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  labouring  classes.  A  much  more  useful 
measure,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill, 
which  would  be  a  benefit  to  them  in  every  way.  That 
bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  other  house  of  Parliament, 
where  it  had  been  rejected  by  a  very  small  majority,  aided  by 
the  Government;  but  he  believed  the  time  was  not  very  far 
distant  when  it  would  receive  the  sanction  of  that  house. 
When  it  should  come  up  to  their  lordships,  as  it  was  but  a 
measure  of  policy  and  justice,  he  hoped  they  would  give  it 
their  favourable  consideration.  As  to  the  bill  before  them, 
he  regretted  they  had  passed  it,  as  in  effect  they  had  done, 
and  more  particularly  that  the  majority  of  the  right  reverend 
prelates  had  supported  it,  because  he  believed  it  had  been 
very  greatly  through  their  influence  and  votes  that  the  mea- 
sure had  been  successful.  Their  lordships'  house  and  the 
agriculturists  had  always  supported  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Established  Church,  of  the  right  reverend  prelates, 
and  of  the  rural  clergy,  and  he  therefore  regretted  it.  This 
hill  was  a  premium  to  agitation.  It  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  but  they  could  not  be 
said  to  be  its  originators  or  promoters.  Those  who  really 
originated  and  promoted  it  were  the  manufacturers  and  mas- 
ters of  Stockport  and  Manchester.  It  was  nothing  but 
concession  to  intimidation  and  agitation  to  pass  this  bill. 
He  looked  upon  it  as  a  downward  movement,  calculated  not 
to  uphold,  but  to  overthrow  the  constitution  (loud  cries  of 
"hear,  hear").  It  was  impossible,  he  maintained,  to  say 
which  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  country  would  not  be 
subject  to  attack  after  their  lordships  had  given  their  con 
sent  to  a  bill  like  the  present,  which  had  been  commenced 
by  a  great  agitation,  which  had  been  earned  by  a  be- 
trayal of  great  public  trusts,  and  which  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  concession  to  that  agitation,  and  a  record  of 
that  betrayal  (  hear,  hear,  hear):  In  conclusion,  he  begged 
leave  to  enter  his  decided  protest  against  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  Duke  of  CLEVELAND  said  that  on  this,  the  last 
stage  of  the  memorable  Corn  Law  debate,  he  did  not  wish  to 
create  any  further  delay,  but  merely  rose  to  protest  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  against  the  policy  of  the  measure. 
After  all  the  debate  and  lengthy  arguments  they  had  heard 
he  was  still  of  the  same  opinion.  Scarcely  had  any  measure 
ever  passed  the  house  on  which  so  many  of  their  lordships 
had  given  their  opinions  viva  voce,  and  the  occasion  would, 
on  that  account,  be  memorable  iu  history;  hut  still  more 
memorable  would  it  be  for  the  sacrifice  of  private  opinion  to 
party  interest.  The  house  was  constituted  by  three  distinct 
parties,  two  of  which  had  been  hitherto  the  rival  parlies  of 
the  state,  but  being  agreed  on  this  subject,  had  overcome 
any  opposition  which  could  be  made  to  them.  Many  noble 
lords  on  the  other  side  of  this  house  said  that  this  bill  was 
not  quite  suited  to  their  ideas,  but,  nevertheless,  they  had 
not  moved  any  amendment  upon  it.  With  respect  to  noble 
lords  on  his  own  side  of  the  house,  so  many  of  whom  had 
changed  their  votes  but  not  their  opinions  (hear) — many 
of  them  had  very  prudently  recorded  their  votes  in  silence. 
No  one  could  doubt  the  prudence  of  that  course.  Some 
noble  lords,  however,  had  not  followed  that  course,  among 
whom  wasjthe  noble  lord  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  who  had  b  cen  the  author  of  the  bill  of  1814.  and 
who  hitherto  had  always  advocated  protection  to  agriculture. 
There  was  a  third  party,  to  which  be  belonged,  and  which 
was  opposed  to  this  bill  on  principle.  They  had  given  the 
grounds  of  their  opposition.  Though  their  lordships  had 
decided  against  them  by  a  large  majority,  he  hoped  he 
might  claim  credit  for  his  party  for  consistency,  for  inde- 
pendence of  conduct,  for  fairness  in  their  actions,  and 
honesty  in  their  intentions  (hear,  hear).  He  had  taken  the 
liberty  at  an  early  period  of  the  discussion  of  appealing  to 
the  episcopal  bench  as  the  representatives  of  the  parochial 
clergy.  That  appeal  was  responded  to  by  a  right  reverend 
prelate,  who  said  the  parochial  clergy  were  not  justified  in 
opposing  this  bill ;  first,  because  they  were  a  small  body,  and 
next,  because  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  agitation  against 
it ;  extraordinary  reasons  he  must  take  leave  to  say,  and  the 
latter  of  which  not  doing  much  credit  to  the  right  reverend 
prelate's  charity.  If  the  bench  of  bishops  had  voted  with 
his  party  they  should  have  had  a  majority  of  those  present 
against  the  bill.  The  number  of  proxies  was  large — 35, 
and  a  majority  were  in  favour  of  the  bill.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  deprecate  the  system  of  proxies.  It  was 
founded  on  long  and  established  usage.  That  was  the  only 
ground  of  its  justification ;  for  voting  in  any  society  by 
proxies  was  not  in  accordance  with  public  taste  nt  present. 
If  they  meant  to  preserve  this  privilege  they  should  take 
care  not  to  abuse  it  (hear,  hear).  It  was  true  that  noble 
lords  resident  in  this  country  might  be  as  capable  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  on  a  public  measure  if  they  resided  200 
miles  from  town,  as  if  they  attended  in  that  house.  But 
that  the  proxies  of  lords  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  who 
never  heard  of  this  measure,  or  never  imagined  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  brought  forward,  should  be  resorted  to,  he 
thought  a  most  extraordinary  proceeding.  He  should  give 
one  instance.  There  was  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Go- 
vernor of  Madras,  who  had  been  absent  for  four  years  from 
this  country,  and  who  was  so  engaged  by  the  late  war 
in  India,  that  he  doubted  whether  he  ever  heard  of  this 
measure.  The  lamentable  part  of  this  measure  was, 
the  loss  of  confidence  which  it  inspired  iu  the  humble 
followers  of  leading  men  like  himself.  His  political 
life  had  not  been  a  short  one.  For  half  of  it  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Whig  party;  but  in  1833,  he 
found  himself  unable,  on  the  Reform  Bill,  to  go  as  far  as 
the  Government  was  inclined  to  go.  Far  be  it.  from  him  to 
say  there  was  any  breach  of  faith  on  that  occasion  by  the 
Whigs.  From  that  time  to  the  present  he  had  supported 
Sir  K.  Peel,  whom  be  looked  on  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
this  country  had  produced,  whose  talents  he  admired,  and  in 
whom  he  had  placed  implicit  confidence.  It  could  be  easily 
supposed  what  his  feelings  now  were  at  finding  himself 
deserted  and  standing  aloof,  as  it  were,  from  both  parties. 
But  be  had  some  consolation  in  the  fact  there  was  still  left  a 
leader  whom  he  could  follow,  and  that  a  man  of  no  mean 
talents — be  meant  the  noble  lord  near  him  (Lord  Stanley). 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  thai  he  should  lor  the  future 
look  up  to  that,  noble  lord  as  not  only  bis  guide  but  bis  polar 
star  (hear,  and  a  laugh).  He  had  no  favour  to  expect  from 
him,  nor  had  he  received  any  ;  but  he  had  the  greatest  pos- 
sible admiration  for  his  talents,  and  for  what  he  considered 


much  more  essential  to  a  statesman— honesty  in  bis  profes- 
sions He  had  sat  a  long  time  near  bis  noble  friend  in  the 
other  house,  and  he  had  always  heard  him  speak  without 
hesitation  or  equivocation,  and  he  had  never  seen  him  look 
for  a  loop-hole  through  which  he  might  one  day  escape 
(bear,  hear).  He  must  say  the  fiovernment  had  been,  in' 
his  opinion,  guilty  of  an  uncalled  for  and  thorough  breach  of 
faith  (hear). 

The  Earl  of  DAMIOUSIE  wished  to  notice  a  remark  of 
the  noble  duke  as  to  a  noble  andgallunt  relative  of  his — tfiw 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale.  Whether  it  was  right  or  not  to  pre  - 
serve proxies,  so  long  as  they  continued  they  amounted  to  a; 
delegation  of  the  mind  of  the  peer,  in  whose  name  they 
were  given,  to  the  person  who  hold  them.  It  mattered  not, 
therefore,  whether  the  peer  who  sent  his  proxy  was  in  Indie/ 
or  dining  in  Belgrave-sqnarc.  As  to  this  vote  being  nrtt 
variance  with  his  noble  relative's  opinions,  the  noble  duke 
forgot  that  this  question  was  substantially  before  the  country 
for  seven  months,  and  that  the  period  of  communication  with 
India  was  six  weeks.  He  begged  to  assure  the  noble  duke 
that  during  this  whole  discussion  he  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  sentiments  of  his  noble  and  gallant  relative,  and  it 
was  his  firm  conviction  that  if  present  ho  worrld  have  voted 
for  the  second  reading.  He  would  frankly  state  that  hh» 
noble  and  gallant  relative  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  sup- 
ported the  proposal  for  a  fixed  duty;  and  bnd  their 
lordships  assented  to  the  noble  earl's  (the  Earl  of  Wick- 
low's)  proposal,  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  reserve  it  on  the 
third  reading,  he  should  not  have  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
use  his  noble  relative's  proxy  to  negative  a  proposal  foe  » 
fixed  duty. 

Lord  GAGE  said  the  Government  had  but  one  valid  nrgu- 
mcnt  in  favour  of  this  measure — power.  The  independent 
exercise  of  their  lordships'  functions  was  gone,  and  it  was 
idle  to  tall;  of  the  balance  of  estates.  Where  did  those  who 
called  themselves  the  Liberal  party  mean  to  stop?  Could 
they  go  the  length  of  saying  that  they,  the  protectionists, 
were  notjustified  in  opposing  a  measure  which  they  thought 
would  destroy  themselves  without  doing  any  good  for  any 
part  of  the  community?  It  was  not  merely  for  rents  that 
they  opposed  this  measure,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  yeoman 
and  farmer,  who  would  be  ruined  by  it.  How  was  the  reve- 
nue to  be  collected — the  touchstone  of  our  existence  as  a 
state  ?  Was  there  a  suspected  enemy  of  the  church,  state, 
and  crown,  that  was  not  a  supporter  of  this  bill  (hear)  ?  If 
they  approved  of  this  bill,  as  nine-tenths  in  their  hearts  dis- 
approved of  it,  notwithstanding  their  votes,  it  was  their  duty 
to  stand  firm  until  they  heard  the  constitutionally  expressed 
voice  of  the  country  (hear).  No  institution  in  the  country 
could  be  safe  from  the  results  of  such  agitation.  Its  con- 
tinuance and  encouragement  would  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  all  order  and  property.  The  noble  and  gallant  duke 
opposite,  while  giving  them  his  advice  to  yield  this  bill,  also 
said  that  it  might  be  the  last  time  that  he  would  counsel 
them.  The  pain  given  him  by  that  hint  was  not  lessened 
when  he  considered  the  elevated  character  of  the  noble  duke 
who  uttered  it.  He  had  long  venerated  that  character  as 
displayed  and  illustrated  in  the  noble  and  gallant  duke's 
splendid  volumes  of  despatches,  and  be  deeply  grieved  that 
the  last  triumph  of  so  great  a  general  should  be  one  over 
his  own  political  friends  and  allies  (hear,  hear). 

Earl  STANHOPE  urged  that  the  measure  before  the 
house  had  been  carried  by  a  monstrous  and  unnatural  com- 
bination of  parties.  The  agricultural  classes  had  now  aright 
to  demand  that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  any  exclu- 
sive taxation — to  any  land-tax,  or  malt,  or  hop  duties.  In- 
deed, even  if  the  bill  had  not  been  proposed,  the  agricultural 
interest  would  be  justified  in  demanding  an  equitable 
revision  of  their  peculiar  burdens — of  the  county  rates, 
highway  rates,  and  other  imposts  now  levied  upon  them.  If 
they  were  to  have  Free  Trade  in  com,  he  did  not  see  why 
they  should  not  have  Free  Trade  in  all  agricultural  produce 
—why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  tobacco,  and  ex- 
tract sugar  from  beetroot.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  the 
farmers  to  stand  against  foreign  competition,  without  an 
enormous  reduction  of  taxation.  The  noble  earl  concluded 
by  solemnly  warning  the  house  of  the  consequences— conse- 
quences involving  nothing  short  of  ruin  and  revolution 
(hear,  hear). 

The  Earl  of  SELKIRK  observed  that  it  was  said  that 
this  was  to  be  the  last  time  that  this  question  was  to  be 
debated  in  the  legislature.  He  did  not  believe  that  < pro- 
tectionist cheering).  If  his  views  were  correct,  he  trusted 
that  their  lordships  would  not  hesitate  to  reconsider  the 
subject,  and  to  entertain  fresh  measures  with  respect  to  it 
(hear,  hear). 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  snid  that  as  no  noble  lord 
had  moved  that  this  bill  be  read  this  day  six  months,  and 
that  as  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  measure  become  law 
without  some  such  amendment  appearing  upon  the  journals 
of  their  lordships' house,  he  should  take  upon  himself  to 
make  the  motion  in  question  (protectionist,  cheers).  He 
should  wish  now,  in  reference  to  what  had  fallen  the  other 
night  from  the  noble  lord  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  to  put  a  question  to  noble  lords  opposite.  His 
noble  friend  had  stated  that  Government  still  intended  to 
persevere  in  the  introduction  of  the  bill  giving  what  was 
called  compensation  to  the  agricultural  interest  for  the  mea- 
sure now  to  be  enacted.  What  he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
had  to  complain  of  was,  that  these  bills  were  not  yet  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  at  all  (hear,  hear).  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  bringing  forward  his  budget  the  other 
night,  said  not  a  word  about  the  sums  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund  in  aid  of  the  county  rates  (hear,  hear). 
He  wished  distinctly  to  know  whether  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters still  maintained  the  opinions  uttered  by  Sir  Peel,  when 
he  stated  his  conviction  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the 
compensatory  measures  in  question  (cheers).  He  thought, 
however,  that  it  was  possible,  that  when  these  acts  were 
brought  forward,  if  they  were  brought  forward,  it  would  not 
be  by  the  present  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  then  the  fact 
would  be,  that  their  lordships  would  have  given  a  third 
reading  to  the  Corn  Bill  without  any  security  further  than 
speeches,  and  they  knew  the  value  of  speeches  as  pledges, 
that  the  other  measures  which  were  to  accompany  that  be- 
fore their  lordships  would  ever  be  introduced  (hear,  hear). 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  spoken  that  this 
would  not  be  the  last  time  that  the  question  would  be  de- 
bated by  their  lordships  (hear,  hear).  It  was  out  of  the 
question  that  this  measure  should  be  a  final  one  (cheers). 
Dili  they  think  that  the  great  majority  of  the  farmers  and  the 
middle  classes  of  the  country  would  sit  down  patiently  under 
the  injustice  now  heaped  upon  them  ?  No.  They  would 
agitate— not  for  the  miserable  sliding  scale  of  the  present 
bill  being  made  permanent,  or  for  any  nonsensical  4s.  duty 
they  would  agitate  for  an  adequate  degree  of  protection  to 
agriculture,  and  not  only  to  agriculture,  but  to  every  species 
of  national  industry  (loud  cries  of  "hear,  hear,  hear"). 
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For  his  own  part,  be  would  try  to  persuade  the  farmers 
not  to  yield,  but  to  bebave  like  men ;  be  would  recom- 
mend them  to  be  up  and  stirring — to  agitate  for  the 
remission  of  local  burdens,  and  if  they  did  not  take  bis 
advice,  be  did  not  understand  their  character  (cheers).  He 
■denied  ut  terly  and  positively  that  the  fanners  were  indifferent 
to  this  measure.  He  denied,  too,  notwithstanding  what  bad 
been  said  the  other  night  by  a  right  reverent  prelate  con- 
nected with  Wales,  that  the  parochial  clergy  were  indifferent 
to  the  measure.  True,  they  bad  not  met  in  bodies  to  oppose 
it,  and  they  acted  wisely  He  objected  as  much  as  any  man 
to  large  meetings  of  the  clergy  on  political  subjects  ;  it  was 
better  for  them  to  avoid  entering  into  such  disputes.  But 
the  clergy  had  done  what  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do — 
they  had  agreed  with  their  parishioners  on  this  subject,  and 
had  beaded  the  lists  of  signatures  to  petitions  against  the 
bill,  petitions  which  bad  been  presented  in  such  numbers 
by  himself  and  by  other  noble  peers.  Indeed  the  case  of 
the  working-clergy  was  a  peculiarly  bard  one.  They  were  a 
highly  meritorious  and  most  deserving  class.  He  bad 
always  found  them  doing  their  duty  by  their  poor  parishion- 
ers, and  practising  what  they  preached.  They  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  the  last  body  of  men  to  be  treated  in  the  way 
in  which  it  was  now  determined  to  use  them.  The 
noble  duke  went  on  to  express  bis  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  ministry  contemplated,  when  they  introduced  the 
Corn  and  Customs'  Bills,  that  their  ultimate  effect  would 
be  to  break  up  the  cabiuet.  The  Government  would 
pass  the  Corn  Law  and  the  Customs  Duties  Bill, 
and  they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that 
they  had  broken  up  a  powerful  party  in  this  country, 
i'.ud  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  there  would  not  be  a 
strong  Government,  aud  that  the  business  of  the 
country  must  be  carried  on  by  an  administration  which 
could  count  on  a  majority  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  votes. 
He  was  glad  that  the  Government  were  going  to  resign, 
because  it  would  show  future  statesmen  that  they  could  not 
break  the  pledges  which  they  had  given  with  impunity  (bear, 
hear).  Although  this  disruption  of  the  cabiuet  might  disap- 
point those  110  followers,  he  for  one  was  not  very  sorry  to 
find  that  those  110  gentlemen  would  not  gain  anything  by 
their  conversion. 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGH  said  that  a  question  bad  been 
put  by  the  noble  duke  to  the  members  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  he  thought  that  it  was  inexpedient  that 
it  should  remain  without  an  answer.  As  he  understood  the 
noble  duke,  his  object  was  to  inquire  whether  the  views  of 
the  Government  had  undergone  auy  change  with  respect  to 
those  measures  which  had  been  announced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  as  intended  to  accompany  the 
present  measure.  He  believed  be  could  most  distinctly 
state  for  his  colleagues  that  their  opinions  on  those  subjects 
had  undergone  no  change  (cheers),  and  he  could  say  for 
himself  individually  that  bis  own  opinion  was  not  changed, 
and  that  be  should  feel  himself  bound  to  do  all  in  bis 
power  to  ensure  the  passing  of  every  one  of  those  measures 
(hear,  bear). 

The  amendment  was  then  put,  and  negatived  without  a 
division,  and  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Customs'  Duties  Bill  be  read  a 
third  time, 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  moved  as  an  amendment  that 
it  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six  months.  The  noble 
duke  said  that  be  rose  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
question  to  bis  noble  friend  at  the  bead  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  subject  of  the  Spitalfields  weavers.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  his  noble  friend  would  object  to  receive  a 
deputation  from  that  body,  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  a 
statement  of  their  case.  Their  lordships  were  aware, 
from  what  fell  from  his  noble  friend  the  other  evening, 
that  his  noble  friend  considered  the  statement  which  had 
been  made  respecting  that  deputation  as  one  that  affected 
bis  personal  honour  (bear,  hear.  hear).  It  now  appeared, 
however,  that  a  deputation  of  the  petitioners  went  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  a  time  when  bis  noble  friend  was  ill  in 
bed.  The  deputation  were  received  by  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  they  left  those  right  honourable  gentlemen  with 
the  impression  that  the  statement  of  their  case  had  pro- 
duced a  considerable  effect.  He  believed  that  the  official 
answer  given  was,  that  the  case  would  be  considered 
(cries  of  "  bear,  hear,"  and  a  laugh).  He  understood  from 
the  petitioners  that  they  had  asked  for  precisely  the  same 
classification  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Coventry  silk- 
weavers,  the  justice  of  whose  case  bad  been  admitted  by  Iris 
noble  friend.  He  wished  to  ask  his  noble  friend,  therefore, 
whether,  during  the  short  time  that  he  would  stay  in  office, 
he  would  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Spitalfields  weavers, 
and  whether,  if  their  case  should  turn  out  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  ribbon-weavers  of  Coventry,  be  would  propose, 
or  at  any  rate  support,  a  bill  to  place  them  in  the  same 
position  '!  He  thought  he  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Go- 
vernment to  rectify  a  mistake  which  he  must  say  had  oc- 
curred through  the  negligence  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  ought  to  have  informed  his  noble 
friend  of  what  bad  taken  place.  With  regard  to  the  present 
bill,  he  must  say  that  he  objected  to  the  whole  of  it,  with  the 
exceptiou  of  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  colonies. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said  that  the  noble  duke  bad 
adverted  to  what  bad  been  stated  the  other  night  with  re- 
spect to  the  deputation  oftbe  Spitalfields  weavers.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Dalliousie)  stated  on  that  occasion  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  deputation  had  attended  at  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  noble  duke  had  stated  correctly,  as  appeared 
now,  what  had  occurred.  Their  lordships,  however,  must 
permit  him  to  offer  a  defence  of  bis  right  honourable 
friend  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Dalliousie)  was  ill  at  the  time  when  the  deputation 
called ,  but  although  it  was  true  that  bis  right  honourable 
friend  did  not  acquaint  him  with  the  circumstance,  he 
was  not  liable  to  the  imputation  cast  upon  him  by  the  noble 
duke,  because  the  noble  duke  had  assumed  what  was  not  the 
fact,  namely,  that  these  parties  bad  not  had  a  full  bearing. 
The  deputation,  however,  bad  bad  a  full  hearing  from  that 
officer  of  the  Government  with  whom  rested  the  final  deter- 
nuna1  ion  upon  their  case,  he  meant  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  As  their  lordships,  therefore,  would  perceive, 
these  parties  had  not  been  left  without  a  hearing,  and  their 
cane  having  been  determined  on,  he  should  be  mocking  them 
if  he  were  to  propose  to  see  them  now,  and  hear  their  case. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
liousie, 

Lord  ASIIBURTON,  who  spoke  witli  his  back  to  the  gal- 
lery, and  was  almost  totally  inaudible,  was  understood  to  ask 
whether  there  would  be  any  means  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  consumed  at  home  of  those  articles  which  would 
now  be  relieved  from  an  import  duty. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said  that  a  record  was  kept  of 


all  articles  that  passed  the  Custom-house,  although  no  duty 
was  paid  upon  them,  and  by  comparing  the  record  of  im- 
ports with  the  record  of  expoits,  the  quantity  which  was  en- 
tered for  home  consumption  might  be  easily  ascertained. 

The  amendment  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  then  put 
and  negatived,  and  the  hill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 


HAYDON  AND  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 
(From  the  Times.) 
Our  columns  of  yesterday  detailed  the  particulars  of  one 
of  those  terrible  catastrophes  which  occasionally  burst  upon 
the  nation,  and  startle  the  most  giddy  and  unheeding  by  a 
transient  but  fearful  glimpse  of  the  miseries  that  are  doing 
their  deadly  work  below  the  smooth  surface  of  our  social 
state.  A  gentleman  of  high  talent,  untiring  industry,  ex- 
emplary temperance,  and  fervent  piety,  has  fallen  by  bis  own 
band,  having  been  unable  to  preserve  his  reason  amidst  the 
complicated  embarrassments  of  mental  trouble  and  intel- 
lectual toil,  or  under  the  prospect  of  overwhelming  difficulties 
and  imminent  distress.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse,  without 
feelings  of  inexpressible  pain,  the  notes  which  this  unfortu- 
nate gentleman  has  left  of  his  daily  hopes  aud  emotions,  his 
successive  straggles  and  disappointments,  through  the  last 
mouths  of  a  cheerless  professional  existence.  With  exer- 
tions and  efforts  of  the  most  exhausting  kind — exertions  of 
the  intellect  under  circumstances  of  harassing  and  distract- 
ing trouble — he  had  completed  a  laborious  task,  to  which  he 
looked  with  the  natural  confidence  of  his  profession  and 
position  as  promising  a  release  from  his  perplexities,  and  a 
recompense  for  his  pains.  He  offered  to  the  public  the  first 
of  a  series  of  paintings  on  a  noble  and  national  subject) 
conceived,  at  least,  with  grandeur,  and  directed  towards  the 
highest  objects  of  bis  art.  When  the  days  of  trial  came  be 
saw  his  hopes  dashed  and  bis  efforts  spurned ;  while  the 
patronage  which  would  have  ransomed  his  pencil  and 
restored  his  peace,  was  lavished  on  a  rival  exhibition  of 
the  most  puerile  and  offensive  character.  The  display  of 
a  disgusting  dwarf  attracted  hordes  of  gaping  idiots,  who 
poured  into  the  yawning  pockets  of  a  Yankee  show- 
man a  stream  of  wealth  one  tithe  of  which  would  have 
redeemed  au  honourable  English  artist  from  wretch- 
edness and  death.  It  is  terrible  to  think,  that  in  the  London 
"  season"  of  this  century,  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest  city, 
and  under  the  eyes  of  the  wealthiest  people  in  the  worldi 
such  should  have  been  the  lot  of  a  gentleman  who,  if  he 
wanted  those  pliant  qualities  which  sometimes  supersede 
both  talent  aud  merit  in  worldly  success,  had  almost  merit 
aud  talent  enough  to  compensate  the  deficiency,  and  failed 
in  no  other  oftbe  requisites  for  competence  and  fame.  These 
are  the  events  which  impel  even  sober-minded  men  towards 
the  conviction  that  this  condition  of  society  should  no  longer 
exist,  whatever  be  the  cost  of  the  change. 

One  circumstance  connected  with  tliis  melancholy  trans, 
action  was  disclosed  at  the  inquest  which  must  leave  a  deep 
impression  on  all  who  heard  it.  The  unhappy  man,  as  his 
troubles  closed  around  him,  attempted  a  few  despairing  ap- 
plications to  the  rich  and  powerful  of  bis  friends.  One  of 
these  appeals  met  with  an  instant  reply,  aud  secured  kind 
commiseration  and  unhesitating  aid.  The  person  who  thus 
answered  a  call  of  distress  without  the  delay  of  an  hour  was 
the  Prime  Minister  of  this  kiugdom.  From  the  midst  of 
criminations  and  controversies,  under  a  pressure  of  un- 
exampled burdens,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  in  the  day  of 
defeat,  Sir  Robert  Peel  found  time  for  an  act  of  charity. 
And  if  this  should  be  among  the  last  acts  of  his  official  life> 
it  will  be  more  to  his  comfort  in  bis  chamber,  that  he 
cheered  the  last  moments  of  a  dying  artist  with  the  means  of 
leaving  a  little  legacy  to  his  desolate  family,  than  if  he  had 
carried  all  his  measures  over  the  beads  of  an  exasperated 
bouse,  aud  crushed  his  combined  foes  with  the  sweep  of  a 
conqueror  into  a  heipless  and  humiliated  mass. 


CORONER'S  INQUEST  ON  HAYDON. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE   DIARY  OF  MR.  HAYDON. 

"  And  this  Pct'l  is  the  man  who  has  no  heart." 

"May  21.— Worked  bard  at  my  picture,  and  advanced  im- 
mensely. Felt  uneasy  because  I  could  not  give  my  dear  son 
money  to  go  and  see  his  college  friends. 

"  June  3. — Called  on  my  dear  friend  Kemp,  who  advanced  me 
some  cash  to  get  over  my  difficulties.  By  the  time  my  pictures 
are  finished  they  will  be  all  mortgaged ;  but  never  mind  so  that 
I  can  get  them  done. 

"  June  13. — Picture  much  advanced ;  but  my  necessities  are 
dreadful,  owing  to  the  failure  of  my  exhibition  at  the  Hall.  In 
God  I  trust.  It  is  hard— this  struggle  of  42  years  duration;  but 
Thy  will  and  not  mine  be  done. 

"June  14. — O  God  !  let  it  not  be  presumption  in  me  to  call  for 
Thy  blessing  for  my  six  works.  Let  no  difficulty  on  earth  stay 
their  progress.  Grant  this  week  Thy  divine  aid.  From  sources 
invisible  raise  me  up  friends  to  save  me  from  the  embarrass- 
ments which  wantof  money  must  bring  upon  me,  and  grant  that 
this  day  week  I  may  be  able  to  thank  Thee  for  my  extrication. 

"  June  15. — Passed  in  great  anxiety,  after  harassing  about  for 
several  hours  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

"  June  1(>. — Sat  from  2  to  S  o'clock  staring  at  my  picture  like 
an  idiot ;  my  brain  pressed  down  by  anxiety  aud  the  anxious 
looks  of  ray  family,  whom  I  have  been  compelled  to  inform  of 
my  condition  We  have  raised  money  on  all  our  silver  to  keep 
us  from  want  in  case  of  accident.   I  have  written  to  Sir  Vtobei  t 

Peel,  to  ,  and  to  ,  stating  that  I  have  aheavy  sum  to  pay. 

I  have  offered  'The  Puke's  Study'  to  .   Who  answered 

first?  Tormented  by  Disraeli:  harassed  by  public  business ; 
up  came  the  following  letter: 

'"Whitehall,  June  16. 
•'  'Sir, — lam  sorry  to  hear  of  your  continued  embarrassments. 
From  a  limited  fund  which  1  have  at  my  disposal,  I  send,  as 
a  contribution  for  your  relief  from  these  embarrassments,  the 
sum  of  £50. 

"  'I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

" '  Robert  Peel. 
" '  Be  so  good  as  to  sign  and  return  the  accompanying  re- 
ceipt.' 

"That's  Peel,    Will  ,  ,  or  answer? 

"Juno  17.— My  dearest  wife  wishes  mo  to  stop  the  whole 
thing  and  close  payment,  but  I  will  not!  I  will  finish  my  six 
pictures,  by  the  blessing  of  God ! 

"  Juno  18. — This  morning,  fearing  I  should  bo  involved,  I  re- 
turned to  a  young  bookseller  some  books  for  which  I  had  not 


paid  him.   No  reply  from         or   !   And  this  Peel  is  the 

man  who  has  no  heart ! 
"  June  21.— Slept  horribly,  prayed  in  sorrow,  and  got  up  in 

agitation." 

The  next  was  the  last  entry  made,  evidently,  immediately 
before  the  world  closed  upon  the  unhappy  man  ;  it  ran 
thus : 

"  June  22 — God  forgive  me.  Amen. 

Finis.  "  B.It.  Hatdon. 

" '  Stretch  me  no  longer  on  this  rough  world.' — Lear. 
"  The  end  of  the  26th  volume." 

The  reading  of  the  above  extracts  having  been  concluded, 
The  Coroner  said,  he  could  not  suppose  that  the  jury  would 
now  require  any  further  witnesses.  For  himself,  be  felt  the 
case  to  be  too  distressing  for  remark.  They  must  all  agree 
that  the  deceased  had  committed  an  act  of  eelf-destruction, 
and  the  only  question  for  the  jury  was  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  unfortunate  man  was  at  the  time.  In  leaving 
the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  jury,  be  could  not  fail,  however, 
to  remark  on  the  munificent  act  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  t  .wards 
the  unfortunate  deceased.  He  thought  it  must  sneak  to  the 
heart  of  a  great  many  thousand  persons,  thai  whilst  others 
were  so  to  speak,  attempting  to  destroy  his  own  mind, 
and  amidst  a  pressure  of  public  business  almost  unparalled, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  forqotten,  the  sufferings  of  others. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hyman  here  begged  permission  to  state 
that  he  had  not  yet  said  all  that  he  could  in  reference  to  the 
generosity  oftbe  right  hon.  baronet.  Subsequently  to  the  de- 
ceased's death,  Sir  Robert,  addressing  one  of  the  executors, 
had  enclosed  a  check  for  '2001.  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund, 
in  order,  as  he  stated  in  his  letter,  that  the  family  might 
not  be  molested  before  a  public  appeal  could  be  made  in 
their  behalf;  the  right  hon.  baronet  added,  that  when  that 
was  done,  of  course  be  should  be  most  ready  to  come  forward 
so  far  as  bis  private  purse  and  personal  influence  were 
concerned. 

The  Coroner,  after  having  again  remarked  on  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Premier,  inquired  whether  the  jury  were 
unanimous  on  their  verdict. 

The  Foreman,  on  behalf  of  himself  aud  the  rest  of  the 
panel,  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  following  return 
was  accordingly  recorded  : — 

"We  find  that  the  deceased,  Benjamin  Robert  Ilaydon, 
died  from  the  effect  of  wounds  inflicted  by  himself,  and  that 
the  said  Benjamin  Robert  Hayffon  wa3  in  an  unsound  state 
of  mind  when  he  committed  the  act." 

The  proceedings,  which  had  lasted  nearly  four  hours,  and 
excited  the  greatest  possible  interest,  here  terminated. 


Appearances  indicate  that  the  next  general  election  will 
take  place  upon  the  ensuing  register  of  voters.  The  resi- 
dents in  boroughs,  to  be  entitled  to  vote,  will  have  to  pay  the 
assessed  taxes,  and  p»or-rates.  on  or  before  the  20th  July. 
This  requirement  of  the  Reform  Act  it  is  most  important 
should  be  complied  witb,  as  no  psrson  can  vote  without 
being  inserted  in  the  register,  and  the  safety  of  the  present 
and  the  success  of  future  measures  will  mainly  depend  upon 
the  progressive  party  in  tine  next  House  of  Commons. 

Herbert's  Picture  or  the  Council  of  the  League. 
— We  have  been  gratified  by  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
progress  made  in  this  historical  picture.  Mr.  Herbert  has 
nearly  finished  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  it  is  the 
most  striking  likeness  we  have  ever  seen  of  that  gentleman- 
The  artist  has  not  only  portrayed  the  features,  but  he  has 
caught  the  intellectual  expression  of  the  countenance,  that 
undefiuable  combination  of  minute  touches  which  at  once 
marks  and  reveals  character.  There  is  a  thoughtful  mild- 
ness in  the  face  which  evinces  conscious  possession  of  truth, 
and  resolution  to  maintain  it  without  any  intolerance  of  op- 
posite opinion.  Should  Mr.  Herbert  proceed  as  be  has  be- 
gun, his  production  bids  fair  to  rank  as  high  in  the  annals  of 
art  as  the  event  he  commemorates  does  in  the  history  of 
commerce. 

Pedigree  of  the  Peel  Family. — We  have  seen  a 
copy  of  a  beautifully-executed  genealogical  tree,  showing  the 
pedigree  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Peels  of 
Lancashire,  extending  backwards  about  two  centuries  and  a 
half.  This  curious  piece  of  workmanship  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  John  Davies,  printer,  of  this  town  ;  the  collection  of 
the  materials  having  imposed  on  him  an  amount  of  labour 
aud  research  which  only  those  who  have  trodden  the  same 
path  before  him  can  fully  appreciate.  Mr.  Davies  successfully 
proves  that  the  Latin  proverb,  ne  sulor  ultra  crepidam,  is 
not  always  true,  for  the  printer  has  in  this  case  been  a  more 
successful  tracer  of  pedigrees  than  many  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  Herald's  College.  His  inducement  to  un- 
dertake the  task  was  the  letter  written  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  John  Corry,  the  Lancashire  historian, 
wherein  the  worthy  baronet,  speaking  of  bis  family  with  all 
humility,  says — "It  is  not  in  my  power  to  furnish  you  with 
any  particulars  of  much  interest."  The  research  expended 
by  Mr.  Davies  may  be  estimated  when  we  mention  that 
hitherto  history-men  have  sought  eagerly,  but  without 
success,  to  trace  the  Peel  pedigree.  The  family,  consisting 
of  four  married  brothers,  William,  John,  George,  and 
Thomas  Peel,  came  from  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  and  settled 
at  Hoyle-house,  Blackburn,  somewhere  about  1800.  The 
first  baptism  in  the  county  is  that  of  George,  son  of  John 
Peel,  ^t  is  probable  that  the  family  were  accompanied 
from  Yorkshire  by  their  father,  as  the  first  burial  of  the 
name  is  "  1(308,  Robert  Peele."  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Peel,  of  Oswaldtwistle,  now  called 
"  Peel  Fold,"  whose  father,  William  Peel,  was  the  fourth  in 
descent  from  the  eldest  of  the  family  above  mentioned. 
Mr.  Davies's  justification  for  expending  the  time  necessary 
to  consult  so  many  parish  records  and  to  complete  the  con- 
necting links  of  a  family  chain,  in  the  achievement  of  which 
he  had  no  personal  object  to  gain,  we  give  in  his  own  words: 
— he  feels  "  assured  that  the  leisure  hour  of  an  unlettered  ar- 
tizan  thus  employed  would  create  fewer  enemies,  and  lead  to 
self- gratification  in  having  pursued  pleasure  unalloyed  with 
pain." — Manchester  Guardian. 

A  most  remarkable  circumstance  occurred  on  board  the 
Lindsry  steamer,  on  her  passage  from  Hull  to  Gaiusborougb, 
on  Friday  morning  week.  When  she  reached  opposite  Gun- 
thorpe,  li  large  swarm  of  bees  settled  on  her,  taking  up  their 
position  near  the  chimney,  where  they  remained  as  passen- 
gers till  she  reached  her  destination  ;  they  were  then  con- 
veyed to  Captain  Johnson's  garden,  Little  Church  Lane,  aud 
may  now  be  seen  "  gathering  honey  from  every  opening 
flower." — Hull  Advertiter, 
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DESTITUTION  IN  IRELAND. 

(From  the  Economist.) 
Much  lias  been  said  us  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  destitute 
state  of  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  but  very  little  or  no  evidence  hns  been  produced  to  con- 
firm the  statements  of  the  asserted  abundance,  or  even  of  the 
ordinary  plenty,  in  the  present,  compared  with  former  years. 
It  is  asserted  that  Ireland  borders  on  a  state  of  starvation  in 
some  part  or  other  of  every  year  ;  and  that  sufficient  of  the 
produce  of  no  year  is  retained  to  sustain  the  people  till  the 
gathering  of  the  next  crop.  Unwilling  to  judge  by  bare  as- 
ser;ious,we  have  looked  for  some  unquestionable  test  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  which  could  not  be  suspected  of  being  influ- 
enced either  by  a  desire  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  or  for  reproach  to  a  Government.  Now,  we  take 
the  surest  test  of  abundance  or  scarcity  to  be  the  quantity  of 
potatoes  supplied  at  the  chief  markets,  and  the  prices  ob- 
tained in  these  markets.  No  one  will  suspect  that  the  Irish 
farmers  will  hold  back  their  produce  from  a  market  giving  a 
high  price,  or  that  the  buyers  in  those  markets  will  consent 
to  give  a  high  price,  merely  to  justify  the  policy  of  a  Govern- 
ment. 

We  find  that  it  is  the  practice  in  Cork,  the  chief  market 
for  potatoes  in  Ireland,  to  make  a  return  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  quautity  supplied  ou  each  market  day,  and  of  the 
prices  at  which  they  are  sold.  These  returns  are  published 
in  the  Cork  Southern  Reporter,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  table  of  the  quantities  and  prices  for  the  last 
month  ;  and  of  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year: 
Potatoes  brought  to  Market.   Prices  of  White  Potateea. 


1845 

1846 

1815 

1846. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Per  Stone. 

Per  Stone. 

May  13 
15 

..  90 

.   32  . 

41  to  41  d  . 

.  SJdtolOd 

. .    51  . 

.    12    . . 

3J  —  41  . 

.    81  — 10 

16 

..  527  . 

.  215  .. 

3|  —  4}  . 

.  81—10 

111 

..    43  . 

.    54  .. 

3—4 

.    8|  — 10 

21 

..149  . 

.    76  .. 

.8    —  10 

28 

..    26  . 

.     8  .. 

3|  —  5£  ; 

.8    —  9i 

27 

..    59  . 

.    45  . 

31  —  4" 

.    7    —  10 

29 

..    40  . 

.    10  . 

3*  -  4j  . 

■    71  -9i 

June  1 

..    31  . 

.     7  .. 

3{  -  4j  . 

.7    — 10 

3 

..  110  . 

.    24  .. 

3—4 

.8  —10 

4 

..  Ill 

.    18  . 

2i-4 

.8  —9 

6 

..  4-59 

.  153  . 

3—4 

.8  —9 

12 

.  72 

.     3  . 

2.J  -4 

•  h  -n 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  conclusive  evidence  of 
scarcity,  and  the  consequent  high  prices  to  which  scarcity 
leads,  than  is  furnished  by  the  above  table.  But  it  is  a  very 
unfair  test  to  take  the  facts  as  they  at  present  exist,  bad  as 
they  are,  of  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
had  no  precautions  been  taken  by  the  Government.  No  one 
can  deny  the  strong  case  which  existed  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  last  year  for  the  apprehension  of  scarcity  and 
famine.  There  was  not  a  farmer  oi  dealer  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  kingdom  whose  personal  observation  and 
experience  did  not  lead  him  to  anticipate  great  scarcity,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  Government  in  Europe  that  did  not  feel 
it  an  incumbent  duty  to  make  unusual  preparations  to  pro- 
tect its  subjects  against  the  consequences  of  a  general  blight. 
OurGoverumentfollowed  the  example  of  others,  and  notonly 
took  precautious  against  the  immediate  evil,  but  wisely  deter- 
mined to  do  so  against  the  recurrence  of  such  an  evil  in  fu- 
ture, as  far  as  human  efforts  could  do  so.  How  far  the  timeous 
warning  of  the  great  extent  of  the  potato  rot,  which  was  as- 
certained and  made  known  to  the  country  by  the  Government 
commissioners,  has  acted  as  an  inducement  to  care  and 
economy  in  the  use  of  that  article,  and  has  thus  contributed 
to  a  greater  abundance  in  the  later  part  of  the  season 
it  is  difficult  to  say, — but  certain  it  is  that  there  is 
much  evidence  that  potatoes  which  are  usually  used  for  the 
feeding  of  stock  and  for  other  inferior  purposes  have 
this  year  been  preserved  for  human  food.  Moreover,  how 
far  the  introduction  of  Indian  corn  and  meal  at  a  small  no- 
minal duty  early  in  the  spring,  have  had  the  effect  of  saving 
Ireland  from  suffering,  it  may  be  difficult  precisely  to  mea- 
sure ;  hut  the  evidence  of  dealers  connected  with  the  provi- 
sion trade  in  Ireland  all  agrees,  that  this  article  has  exer- 
cised a  most  extraordinary  check  upon  the  rise  of  prices  of 
other  articles  of  food.  Still,  after  all  the  precaution  and  all 
the  care  which  have  been  used,  the  above  table  of  the  supply 
of  potatoes  and  their  prices  for  the  last  month  in  the  largest 
markets  of  Ireland,  shows  that  the  cure  has  been  very  inade- 
quate to  the  evil  Still  this  is  the  case  which  the  Govern- 
ment are  now  charged  with  having  exaggerated. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Minister  who  has  sagacity  to  foresee 
an  evil,  and  who  provides  against  it,  will  seldom  receive, 
much  credit  for  doing  so.  Mankind  never  properly  estimate 
an  evil  until  they  suffer  under  it.  We  are  always  ready 
enough  with  our  censure,  when  public  miisfortunes  occur 
without  any  provision  against  them  ;  and,  when  provision 
has  been  successfully  made  to  avert  a  threatened  disaster,  we 
are  only  too  prone  to  underrate  the  danger  which  existed. 
In  our  estimation,  the  present  Government  were  seriously 
to  blame  for  not,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  taking  the  neces- 
sary guarantee  against  famine,  after  their  experience  of 
1812  ;  but  they  have  now  made  such  ample  and  unreserved 
reparation  for  former  neglect,  as  to  recommend  them  to  the 
warmest  gratitude,  especially  of  the  labouring  population,  as 
well  in  Ireland  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


Funeral  op  Mr.  Johx  Dyson  Febnley. — The  remains 
of  Mr.  John  Dyson  Fernley  were  interred  in  the  family 
vault,  Teviotdale  Chapel,  on  Monday  morning  last.  The  in- 
terment took  place  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  interest, 
depth  of  feeling,  and  even  excitement,  which  prevailed  among 
all  classes  of  society,  was  most  extraordinary.  The  funeral 
cortege  moved  fiom  Mr.  Fernley's  house  in  Greek-street, 
down  the  Wellington-road  and  Heaton  lane,  and  almost 
every  available  inch  of  space  was  thronged  by  persons 
anxious  to  catch  a  sight  of  it.  There  were  four  mourning 
coaches  in  the  procession,  besides  eight  private  carriages, 
and  these  were  followed  by  friends  of  the  deceased  once  con- 
nected witli  him  either  in  business,  or  in  the  schools  ard 
other  concerns  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society,  to  the 
number  of  about  180.  On  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at 
Teviotdale  chapel,  the  spacious  gallery  was  found  to  be 
nearly  filled  with  spectators.  The  burial  service  was  read 
•by  the  BeT.  .1.  Nelson,  after  which,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hannah, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Wesleyan  Institution, 
Didsbury,  delivered  a  feeling  and  appropriate  address,  in 
which,  while  he  lamented  the  early  and  sudden  death  of  one 
so  promising  and  useful,  he  pointed  out  the  duty  of  submis- 
sion to  the  divine  will,  and  urged  upon  all,  but  especially 
upon  the  junior  part  of  the  assembly,  the  advantages  of 
early  piety,  which,  in  the  deceased,  had  been  illustrated  so 
strikingly,  and  had  proved  the  cause  of  all  his  usefulness  and 
success.  After  the  interment,  the  immense  assemblage  of 
persons  quietly  dispersed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR.  T.  DUNCOMBE  AND  THE  LEAGUE. 
To  the  Editor  (/The  Leagub. 

Sin, — In  an  article  under  the  above  title,  in  your  last 
Number,  you  have  made  a  statement  which  I  know  to  be 
incorrect,  and  think  it  sufficiently  important  to  request  you 
to  insert  this  contradiction  of  it.  In  reference  to  the  Anti- 
Coru-Law  meeting  held  in  Stevenson-square,  Manchester, 
in  June,  1811,  and  which  was  opposed,  as  you  think,  from 
corrupt  motives  by  many  of  the  Chartist  leaders,  you  state, 
"Kvery  Chartist  leader  of  any  notoriety  was  brought  to  Man- 
chester from  places  as  distant  as  Leicester  and  Sunderland." 
Now,  in  justice  to  the  character  of  the  Chartists  of  this  bo- 
rough,but  more  especially  to  certain  individuals,  to  whom 
(from  their  prominent  position  in  connection  with  that 
body  in  this  place  at  that  period)  your  statement  will  proba- 
bly be  considered  to  refer,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  no  Sun- 
derland delegate  or  leader  was  present  at  the  meeting 
referred  to,  nor  did  the  Chartists  of  this  borough  then, 
or  at  any  other  period  as  a  body,  countenance  the  pro- 
tectionists' doctrines. 

Though  in  principle  an  ardent  Chartist,  I  am  deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  great  service  the  leading  Free  Traders  have  ren- 
dered lo  the  interests  of  industry;  and  I  feel  therefore  an  ho- 
nest pride  in  subscribing  myself, 

A  Chartist  and  Free  Tbader. 

Sunderland,  June  15,  181(3. 

Sheffield,  June  17th,  1846. 
Deaf.  Sir, — Your  remarks  about  Duncorabe's  associates 
aroused  me,  and  this  morning  I  penned  the  enclosed.  I  am 
prepared  to  prove  some  of  it,  and  to  swear  to  the  whole  of  it. 
Perhaps  I  can  prove  the  whole.  At  all  events,  those  who 
know  me  will  require  no  further  proof  than  my  deliberate 
declaration.  You  may  do  what  you  like  with  it.  I  think 
its  publication  would  do  good. — Yours  faithfully, 

To  A.  W.  Paulton,  Esq.,  Wm.  Ibbotson. 

67,  Fleet  st.,  London. 


Sir, — In  the  first  page  of  your  last  week's  journal,  I  no- 
ticed your  remarks  respecting  Mr.  Duncombe  and  his  asso- 
ciates. The  fact  which  you  repeat  relative  to  the  payment 
of  money  to  the  Chartist  leaders,  you  are  aware  has  been 
long  known  to  the  public,  and  doubtless  furnishes  abundant 
proof  that  at  least  some  of  the  Chartist  leaders  were  paid  by 
Conservative  landholders. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that  those  who  pay  the  piper  ought  to 
choose  the  tune,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  Chartists 
were  prompted,  instructed,  and  directed,  by  those  who  paid 
them ;  and  that  their  constant  efforts  to  create  disturbance 
and  to  carry  amendments  at  Free  Trade  meetings  was  sim- 
ply done  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  they  received 
from  those  who  employed  them. 

Sir,  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  a  subject  of  great  natio  na 
importance,  and  I  think  it  must  be  so  regarded  by  every 
honest  man  who  loves  his  country.  I  therefore  conclude 
that  it  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  society  to  contribute  some- 
thing further  on  the  same  subject. 

Some  months  before  the  Chartist  agitation  was  commenced, 
a  gentleman,  greatly  distinguished  as  a  talented  politician, 
who  mixed  with  men  of  the  highest  rank  amongst  the  Con- 
servative class,  presented  himself  to  me  with  letters  o&intro- 
ductiou.  Having  previously  read  reports  of  this  gentleman's 
opinions  and  speeches,  his  name  was  familiar  to  me  ;  and 
whatever  might  be  my  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
views,  I  could  not  but  admire  his  talents,  and  I  gladly 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  me  of 
making  his  acquaintance.  I  had  long  and  repeated  conver- 
sations with  him,  and  although  I  suspected  him  of  being 
strongly  Conservative,  yet,  as  he  repudiated  party,  and  since 
I  considered  myself  as  a  Liberal  in  the  best  sense,  at  his  ur- 
gent request,  I  procured  him  a  highly  respectable  and  nu- 
merous meeting,  which  consisted  of  men  of  every  shade  of 
politics,  to  hear  his  statements. 

After  a  familiar  and  lengthened  intercourse,  I  found  that 
he  was  in  daily  correspondence  with  Conservatives  of  the 
highest  rank.  At  length  he  strongly  urged  me  to  adopt 
his  views,  and  publicly  co-operate  with  him.  This  I 
declined,  but  urged  as  a  reason  that  neither  my  abili- 
ties nor  my  influence  were  worth  his  acceptance.  I  sug- 
gested the  policy  of  his  inducing  his  noble  friends  to  adopt 
his  peculiar  views,  and  to  devote  their  efforts  and  influence 
to  the  promotion  of  his  object. 

Mark  his  reply.  It  was  this :  "  I  would  rather  have  the 
energies  and  influence  of  a  respectable  manufacturer,  who 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  neighbours,  than  of  all  the 
nobles  in  the  land." 

This  remark  was  rendered  emphatic  by  the  style  in  which 
it  was  delivered,  and  was  made  still  more  striking  by  other 
remarks  with  which  it  was  associated.  It  instantly  flashed 
across  my  mind,  if  these  are  the  opinions  of  our  Tory  aris- 
tocracy, most  assuredly  some  plan  will  be  devised,  and  some 
attempt  will  speedily  be  made,  to  lessen  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  this  class  of  men. 

I  questioned  the  gentleman  as  to  the  extent  and  preva  ■ 
lence  of  his  opinion,  and  I  found  iu  his  view  at  least  it  was 
universal  amongst  the  highest  ranks  of  society.  When  sub- 
sequently repeating  these  remarks  to  my  contemporaries,  I 
declared  if  this  gentleman  was  correct,  soon  some  attempt 
would  be  made  to  lessen  our  power.  About  this  time  a  Tory" 
magistrate,  of  great  talent,  but  who  was  still  more  notorious 
for  cunning  and  perfidy,  prevailed  upon  some  artisans,  by 
liberal  promises  of  reward,  to  get  up  some  cases  and  apply  to 
him  for  warrants  against  their  employers.  They  did  so,  and 
when  he  and  his  man  Friday  heard  the  various  cases,  as 
was  fully  expected,  they  were  all  decided  against  the  masters. 

On  this  occasion,  before  leaving  the  bench,  he  made  a 
formal  speech  to  the  men,  denouncing  manufacturers  as  the 
greatest  tyrants  in  the  world,  and  concluded  by  assuring  the 
workmen  they  had  only  to  bring  their  employers  before  him, 
and  he  would  do  them  justice. 

This  man's  speech  was  amply  discussed  in  the  neighbour 
hood,  both  by  artizans  and  agricultural  labourers  ;  mauy  of 
the  latter  were  heard  to  say,  how  happy  they  should  be  to 
exchange  the  services  of  this  kind  and  paternal  magistrate 
for  the  services  of  these  tyrant-manufacturers,  since  in  that 
district  the  artizan,  by  less  labour,  got  two-thirds 
more  wages  than  they  could  obtain  as  agriculturists. 
Not  many  weeks  after,  these  proceedings  were  reported  to  me 
by  the  suffering  masters.  I  found  in  the  newspapers  the 
report  of  a  speech  delivered  to  the  working  classes  by  a  man 
who  subsequently  became  notorious  as  a  Chartist  leader.  I 
was  really  startled  to  find  that  he  adopted  the  very  form  of 
words,  verbatim,  which  had  been  used  by  the  magistrate 
before  referred  to ;  and  he,  in  like  manner,  applied  them  to 
manufacturers  with  scarcely  any  variation.    As  the  first 


speech  had  not  been  printed,  and  as  the  second  speaker  had 
probably  no  knowledge  of  the  first,  it  was  natural  to  con- 
chide  that  they  both  derived  the  matter  from  one  souree,and 
I  therefore  at  once  concluded  that  my  predictions  were  ful- 
filled, and  that  landholders,  or  rather  the  party  men  who  re- 
presented them,  had  adopted  this  plan  to  lessen  the  power  of 
manufacturers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the  progress  and  movements 
of  the  Chartists  ;  and  I  beg  now  to  state  a  fact  for  the  intro- 
duction of  which  the  preceding  remarks  have  been  made. 

A  few  months  after  the  Monmouth  riots,  I  one  evening 
met  in  a  neighbouring  city  a  distinguished  gentleman,  whom 
I  had  previously  known.  He  requested  I  would  spend  the 
evening  with  him.  I  accepted  his  invitation,  and  waited 
upon  him  at  his  hotel,  when  he  introduced  me  to  a  number 
of  honourable  associates.  On  looking  round,  I  perceived  all 
the  appearance  of  the  committee  of  some  public  company.  A 
secretary  sat  at  a  side  table,  which  was  covered  with  books, 
papers,  and  letters.  I  was  scarcely  seated  when  the  chair 
man  of  the  company,  if  I  may  so  term  him,  introduced  the 
subject  of  Chartism;  and  he  astonished  me  beyond  measure 
with  the  knowledge  which  he  manifested  of  all  their  move- 
ments and  designs.  I  listened  with  attention  for  hours  to  his 
statements,  until  he  entered  into  details  so  minute,  that  I 
began  to  suspect  some  person  had  been  practising  upon 
his  credulity.  I  gradually  and  delicately  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  my  suspicions,  when  he  seemed  some- 
what excited  with  the  idea  that  I  should  doubt  his1 
authority;  and,  turning  to. his  secretary,  he  asked  for  a 
parcel  which  lay  on  the  table  addressed  to  a  noble  lord.  This1 
parcel  he  cut  open.  It  contained  nothing  but  a  large  batch 
of  letters,  all  open  and  neatly  strung  together,  and  probably 
from  l^in.  to  2in.  thick.  He  placed  these  letters  in  my 
hand,  requesting  I  would  read  them ;  and  then  he  assured 
me  I  should  know  from  whence  he  received  his  information. 

I  complied  and  read  the  whole  of  these  letters,  which  oc- 
cupied me  two  hours.  I  found  they  were  a  regular  series 
for  weeks  and  months  past,  dated  from  various  towns  in 
Great  Britain,  bsariug  the  names  of  the  towns,  aud  the 
postmasters  of  the  places  where  it  was  professed  they  were 
written,  and  they  were  all  signed  by  well-known  Chartist 
leaders. 

These  letters  contained  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
these  leaders  and  their  associates.  The  movements  they 
made — the  etlects  they  produced — the  writers  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  money — they  repeatedly  urged  the  necessity  of 
more  being  sent — they  answered  numerous  inquiries,  and 
solicited  opinions  in  return.  In  short  they  were  regularly 
employed  and  paid  by  this  party. 

Perhaps  I  need  not  say  more,  unless  it  be  that  subse- 
quently I  had  substantial  proof  that  these  Chartists*aud  the 
party  referred  to  formed  one  party.  These  gentlemen  also 
subsequently  acknowledged  to  me  that  they  were  members 
of  a  notorious  Conservative  Club  in  London.  They  never 
informed  me  from  whence  the  money  was  derived  which  kept 
the  Chartist  leaders  in  operation.  I  put  one  question  which 
they  did  answer.  Do  all  the  men  who  receive  money  know 
from  whence  it  is  derived  ?  The  reply  was  no ;  only  a  select 
few  know  that.  The  other  men  act  according  to  instruc- 
tions, because  the  money  comes  with  those  instructions ;  but 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  parties  supplying  it. 

You  may  judge  of  my  feelings  when  after  this  I  read  in 
the  papers,  from  week  to  week,  reports  of  the  speeches  made 
by  these  very  men,  who,  though  employed,  instructed,  and 
paid  by  Conservative  landholders,  were  occasionally  pretend- 
ing to  attack  them  with  severity ;  but  I  did  remark  that 
landholders  were  attacked  generally,  while  manufacturers 
specially.  I  have  said  sufficient  to  induce  all  classes  to  pin 
their  faith  to  no  one,  but  to  judge  for  themselves.  If  they 
do  follow  any  man,  let  him  be  a  well  tested  and  tried  Eeigh- 
bour.  If  any  portion  of  what  I  have  stated  should  be  ques- 
tioned, I  am  prepared  with  proofs  to  satisy  a  few  men  of 
honour. — I  remain,  sir,  your  most  obdt.  servant, 

Sheffield,  June  17,  1846.  Wm.  Ibbotsok. 


To  the  Editor  o/The  League. 

Sib, — I  never  was  more  surprised  in  my  life  than  in 
reading  in  The  League  the  statement  that  "  Kent 
got  its  name  from  Canute  the  Dane,"  in  the  first  let- 
ter of  "  One  who  has  Whistled  at  the  Plough."  Beally, 
Sir,  I  considered  that  every  tyro  in  his  country's  ety- 
mology was  aware  that  long  prior  to  the  era  when  the  Bo- 
mans,  the  most  deceptive  and  imposing  people  that  ever 
lived,  planted  their  eagles  upon  its  soil,  Kent  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Cantium.  As  I  am  writingthis  note  on  board  one 
of  the  Gravesend  steamers,  I  have  not  Cassar  at  hand  for 
reference.  I  believe  his  words  are — The  inhabitants  of 
"  Cantium,"  or  the  "  Cantii,"  are  more  civilised  than  those 
of  the  interior,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the 
Gauls.  Horace,  in  the  Augustan  age,  alludes  to  the 
Cantii;  so  also  Tacitus,  in  his  "Life  of  Agricola,"  written 
after  the  decease  of  Domitian. 

It  is,  Sir,  as  you  well  know,  a  vexata  qu&stio  how  far 
Caesar  marched  into  the  country.  Mr.  Duukin  maintains 
in  "  The  Chronicles  of  Kent,"  that  Caesar  miscalled  "  the 
Medway"  the  "  Thames  ;"  and  he  partially  founds  his  rea- 
soning upon  the  circumstance  that  "  Tamesis"  literally  trans- 
lated from  the  Celtic  gives  "  Tam-ys,"  a  winding  riTer. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Barry  asserts  that  Caesar's  autobiography 
consists  entirely  of  garbled  statements ;  and  he  most  satis- 
factorily proves  in  his  "  Caesar  aud  the  Britons,"  that  the 
Boman  general  was  disgracefully  beaten  in  all  three  of  his 
Kentish  invasions.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  in  the  earliest 
British  Chronicles  we  have,  asserts  that  there  were  three  in- 
vasions ;  in  which  statement  the  modern  antiquaries  I 
have  named  coincide. 

Sir  William  Betham,  the  Ulster  King  at-Arms,  abides  in 
his  "  Gael  and  Cymbri"  with  Caesar  in  only  enumerating 
two  expeditions ;  but  as  his  work  was  published  some  years 
prior  to  Messrs.  Barry  aud  Dunkin's  labours,  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  bring  him  into  the  arena. 

As,  Sir,  I  am  treating  of  Kent,  it  may  be  as  well  to  men- 
tion that  the  discovery  of  the  City  of  Cassivelaunus  or  Cas- 
wallon  in  the  woods  near  Crayford  and  Dartford  within  the 
last  three  years  has  done  more  to  set  the  question  at  rest 
than  pages  upon  ]Jnges  of  the  massive  lore  which  annually 
appears  in  the  Archaeologia  would  ever  have  done.  From 
this  happy  accident  it  is  clear  that  Cassar  never  in  any  of  hie 
expeditions  (be  they  two  or  three)  went  out  of  Kent;  it 
also  evidences  that  the  Medway  was  the  river  instattced  in 
his  "  Commentaries." 

I  remain,  &c, 
One  of  the  late  Contributors  to  the  West 
Kent  Anti-Corn  Law  Magazinb. 


A  years  ago  platejrlass  was  sold  at  12s.  per  foot.  At  that 
price  the  demand  was  5000  feet  per  week.  It  is  now  sold  at 
6s.  per  foot,  and  the  demand  per  week  is  46,000  feet. 
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GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  COUNCIL  of  the  LEAGUE 
iu  MANCHESTER,  on  THURSDAY  NEXT. 
A    SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

-CX  COUNCIL  OF  THE  LEAGUE  will  be  held  in  MAN- 
CHESTER on  THURSDAY  next,  to  t*ke  into  consideration 
the  course  to  be  pursued  on  the  passing  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel's 
measures. 

NEW  WEEKLY  FREE  TRADE  NEWSPAPER. 

THE    PUBLIC    are    respectfully    informed  that 
arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  Establishment  of  a 
NEW  FItEE  TRADE  PAPER,  to  be  called, 
THE    NEW  ERA. 
Particulars  will  be  given  in  future  Advertisements, 
To  be  published  by  J.  Gadsuy,  Bouverio-street,  Fleet-street, 
London. 

Ju*t  Published, 

MR.  COBDEN'S  SPKECH  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Friday,  Fehruury  27th,  1816 —llcTised.   Price  One  Penny,  1* 

Pages. 

MR.  BIUGHT'S  SPEECH  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Tuesday  Night,  Feb.  17.  Price  One  Penny. 

MR.  GIBSON'S  SPEECH  in  the  Home  of  Commons 
on  Monday  night,  Feb.  18.   Price  One  Penny. 
London:  J.  GadsWy,  iiouverle  street;  and  Newall's-buildinga,  Manchester. 
Where  mav  be  had, 

A VERBATIM  REPORT  OF  THE  MEETING  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS  AT  GOATACRK,  printed  in  a 
tract  form,  12  fage*. 

Upwards  of  1(10,003  copies  hare  been  printed. 
Any  of  the  above  may  be  had  at  6s.  per  100. 

FREE  TRADE  TRACTS,  selected  by  the  Council  of 

the  League,  Is.,  in  cloth. 

JOHN  HOPKINS'S  NOTIONS  of  POLITICAL  ECO- 

NOMY.   Hv  Mrs.  MAitOBT.    Recommended  by  Mr.  Cobden.    In.  fld. 

TWENTY  TRACTS  AND  SPEECHES  ON  FREE 

TRADE.  By  Earl  Dude,  Messrs.  Villicrs,  Cobden ,  might,  Gibion,  O'Con- 
nell.  M'Cullagll,  Haines,  &c.    I*,  stitched.  12mo.size 

THE  LAND-TAX  FRAUD. — Speech  of  R.  Cobden 

E8q.,intheHouscofCommon»  March  14, 1M2.  Id. 

The  EVIDENCE  of  JAMES  DEACON  HUME,  Esq., 

late  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  upou  the  Corn  Law  and  Import 
Duties.  Id. 

SMITH'S  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS,    4  vols.  12s. 
TENANT  FARMERS  and  FARM  LABOURERS. — 

Speech  of  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  Li,  1844.  Id. 

MR.  COBDEN'S  FIRST  SPEECH  iu  the  House  of 

Commons,  Fe.h.  24,  1  f*12.   Twenty-second  Thousand.  Id. 

MONOPOLY  nnd  MACHINERY— Which  is  the  real 
enemy  ofthe  Working  Classes?   Br  H*mi:r  ST.Nsriu>,  T3«q., Leeds.  3d 

AMERICA  AND  THE   CORN  LAWS.     By  Jou* 

Com  is,  of  Ohio,  United  States.  6d. 

The  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHT  t*  a  REVISION 

of  the  LAND  TAX.  Is. 

DAWN   ISLAND.    By  Miss  Mahtineau.  Written 

expressly  for  the  Great  Ba/.aav.    Price  In.  6d. 

Tho  jrettinf:  up  is  superb :  equal  to  any  specimen  of  typographical  art 
that  ever  met  our  eyes."— Sentinel. 

MR.  BRIGHT'S  SPKECH  ON  THE  GAME  LAWS 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  27,  1845,  on  moving  for  the  appointment  of 
o  Comimttee.  id. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  .Tune  24,  1840. 

N.B. — As  the  Subscription  List  is  made  up  from 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  contributions  received  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  not  published  in  the 
League  of  the  Saturday  immediately  succeeding, 
but  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  week  following. 

As  the  regulatious  ofthe  Post  Office  require  that 
the  Christian  Name  of  the  party  to  whom  Fost 
Office  Orders  are  sent  should  be  given  iu  full)  sub- 
scribers are  respectfully  requested  to  procure  their 
Orders  in  future  for  George  Wilson,  League 
Offices,  Manchester,  or  Abraham  Walter  Paulton, 
67,  Fleet-street,  London. 


Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 


•Bailey,  Wm.;  nnd  Brothers,  Staleybridje 
•Gardner  and  Bazley,  Manchester  .... 
•Crook,  Joseph,  Bolton  .... 
•Lucas,  Samuel,  Manchester  .... 
Hervey,  Robert  and  Co..  King-street,  do 
•Thistlethvaite,  John,  79,  Oldham-street.do 
•Johnson,  Rev.  R.  H.,  Rector  of  Lutterworth 

'*Milli<_ran,  Forbes,  and  Co. 

•Salt,  Titus   

*R»nd,Yv"m.   

•Leah,  Henry  .... 
•Clayton,  T.  G.,  Bierley  Hall,  near 
*  Wade,  Son,  and  Co.  .... 
Ellis  and  Priestman  .... 
■{  •Marker,  W.,  Manchester-road 
•Tetley,  Richard,  and  Co. 
•IUingworth,  Daniel  .... 

"Hill  and  Smith   

•Turner,  John,  Little  Horton,  neat- 
Mills,  Thomas  .... 
l_Abbs,J. 

f'Hoole,  Win.,  Malinda  street 
•Fenton  and  Shore,  Division-street 
•Walters,  John,  Carver-street 
Frith,  Joseph,  Crabtree 
•Milner,  Charles,  Fargate 
•Bagshaw,  \Vm.,:)7.  Spri»g-«treet 
•Spencer,  M.  and  Son,  Pea  Croft 
•Cooper,  Win.,  Eyre-lane 

Sheffield.  \  Burrell,  Wm.,  Snighill   

I  Hiller,  Louis,  South-street. 

Bradbury,  John,  Division-street 
I  Biggins,  J.,  at  W.  Bagshaw,37,  Spring-st 
1  Stainforth,  John,  Black  Swan,  Pond-st 

Mellor,  Riehard,  Barker's  Pool 
|  Pecch,  Wm.,  near  Ellen's  Wheel,  Aran 
I    del-street  . , . . 

(.Kirk,  P.,  jun.,  Norfolk-lane 

f  Tuckett,  Henry,  Frenchay,  near 
Bristol,    j 'Jones,  Wm.,  74.  Milk  sti  .  ei 

( •Solonian,  S.  and  J.,  Bath-street 

•Virtue,  George,  Ivy-lane   

•Seaton,  Wm.,  Birmingham  ....  * 

•Laurie,  John,  00,  Regent-terrace,  Glasgow 

••  Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  arc  renewed  sub- 
scription' • 
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A  ii ki vat.  for  Specie. — On  Wednesday  the  steam-ship 
Victory  arrived  at  the  St..  [Catherine's  steam-packet  wharf, 
from  St.  Petersburg,  with  h  large  quantity  of  specie  on  board, 
amounting  to  nearly  300,0P0i.,  packed  in  tv.clvs  large 
cases,  li  is  consigned  for  a  number  of  merchants  in  the 
city,  and  the  greater  part  has  already  been  entered, 


LETTERS  ON  THE  CORN  LAWS. — 
No.  LVIII.  AND  LAST. 

TO  GEORGE  WILSON,  ESQ. 

Sir, — With  whose  name  can  I  more  appro- 
priately close  this  series  of  letters  than  with  that  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  ?  With 
you,  that  chairmanship  lias  been  no  merely  formal 
and  honorary  office.  Yours  has  been  a  real  presi- 
dency, both  in  the  crowded  meeting  and  in  the 
Council  Chamber.  The  public  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  sway  always  efficient  and  never  obtru- 
sive. The  densest  multitudes  have  been  bushed 
into  stillness  by  the  waving  of  your  hand;  and  the 
quiet  tones  of  your  voice,  while  you  were  making 
statements  always  most  lucid,  or  enforcing  princi- 
ples ever  most  important,  have  never  failed  of  en- 
suring eager  attention  and  prompt  response.  The 
still  rarer  aptitude  for  direction  and  organisation 
which  induced  the  Council  to  place  you  at  its  head, 
can  only  be  in  any  degree  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  inspected  the  arrangements  at  the  principal 
League  Offices;  and  have  discovered  in  them  a 
perfectness  of  order,  and  a  facility  fordealing  with  the 
most  multifarious  combinations,  well  worthy  of 
imitation  in  the  bureaus  of  an  empire.  Fully  to 
appreciate  your  worth  in  the  functions  you  have 
discharged,  required  that  familiarity  with  the  fore- 
sight of  your  suggestions,  the  readiness  of  your  re- 
sources, the  calmness  of  your  temper,  the  soundness 
of  your  judgment,  and  the  determination  of  your  cha- 
racter, to  which  they  who  have  enjoyed  it  most  bear 
the  strongest  testimony.  Partaking  in  that  general 
quiescence  which  has  been  deemed  the  fittest  policy 
since  the  introduction  ofthe  Corn  and  Customs'  Bills 
into  Parliament,  I  have  censed  to  oceupy  my 
wonted  place  in  this  Journal,  except  in  the  letters 
on  the  approaching  close  of  tlicir  heroic  labours  ad- 
dressed to  Richard  Gobdcn,  Esq.,  and  John  Bright, 
Esq.;  and  now  that  the  conclusion  has  actually 
and  happily  arrived,  I  have  only,  as  one  of  the  mil- 
lions for  whom  the  victory  has  been  achieved,  to 
record,  in  connection  with  your  name,  a  final  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  and  gratulation. 

The  peculiar  character  ofthe  agitation  over  which 
you  have  presided,  will  command  the  attention  of 
future  historians.  It  was  the  first  of  its  kind ;  may 
the  wisdom  of  the  ruling  classes  allow  it  to  be  the 
last.  No  violence  has  stained  its  course.  No  party 
alliances  have  been  purchased  by  unworthy  com- 
promises. No  base  tendency  has  been  appealed  to, 
for  the  exercise  of  intimidation,  or  the  accession 
ot  seeming  strength.  The  great  agency  has  been 
that  of  instruction.  Tho  power  relied  upon  was 
that  of  truth  and  justice.  No  prejudice  has  been 
flattered,  whether  of  the  few  or  the  many.  Zeal 
has  been  directed  in  channels  sanctioned  by  mo- 
rality and  known  to  the  institutions  of  our  country. 
Only  wise,  just,  and  beneficent  means,  valuable  in 
their  immediate  and  incidental  as  well  as  in  their 
direct  and  ultimate  result,  have  been  employed  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  wise,  just,  and  beneficent 
end. 

That  end  is  attained.  The  royal  sanction,  noblest 
act  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  is  given  to  bills  which 
avowedly  constitute  Free  Trade  the  policy  of  the 
country.  The  cries  of  the  destitute  are  heard  and 
answered.  The  speculations  and  hopes  of  philoso- 
phers have  growa  into  practical  realities.  Relieved 
from  artificial  pressure,  the  springs  of  industry  will 
soon  play  freely.  Labour  receives  the  charter  of 
its  rights.  Unfounded  apprehensions  fade  away 
like  shadows  in  the  dawning.  A  great  example  is 
given  to  the  nations.  They  are  invited  to  that  un- 
restricted interchange  which  makes  the  teeming 
earth,  and  the  productiveness  of  human  art,  sub- 
servient to  universal  good.  Free  Trade,  spreading 
over  the  world,  will  become  the  pledge  of  peace  and 
the  bond  of  brotherhood.  Let  the  moral,  as  is  i  ts 
tendency,  follow  the  material  good,  and  earth  will 
rejoice  in  the  renewal  of  the  primeval  benediction. 

The  instruments  and  agencies  of  this  change 
have  done  their  work,  and  will  pass  away.  The 
League  may  be  dissolved;  but  what  shall  dissolve 
the  memories  of  that  season  of  anxious  consul- 
tation, of  harmonious  co-operation,  of  strenuous 
effort,"  of  heartfelt  uriiiy,  of 'sincere  devotcdirss? 
Or  of  those  mighty  and  unprecedented  gatherings, 
when  the  popular  mind  expanded  under  the  grow- 
ing light  of  knowledge,  and  the  popular  heart 
vowed  itsolf  to  tho  cause  of  mercy  and  of  justice  ? 


The  history  of  the  League  is  a  bright  and  affecting 
chapter  iu  the  philosophy  of  humanity.  It  com- 
prises much  to  make  us  love  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  reverence,  in  them,  our  common  nature. 

Until  the  new  laws  have  thoroughly  established 
themselves,  by  their  triod  and  satisfactory  opera- 
tion, some  danger,  though  I  trust  but  slight,  must 
remain  of  attempts  to  revert  to  exploded  monopo- 
lies. On  you,  Sir,  the  public  will  rely  for  watchful* 
ness.  From  you  they  will  expect  the  signal  of  peril 
that  shall  call  them  to  the  rescue. 

"  Tho'  no  longer  the  hurricane  rave  o'er  the  deep ; 

The  skies  tho'  no  longer  black  tempests  deform  ; 
In  fancied  security  shall  we  then  sleep  ? 

No !  look  to  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm." 

Your  call,  should  there  unhappily  be  occasion, 
will  be  responded  to  by  millions,  through  tho  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land ;  and  tho  Anti-Corn-Law 
Agitation  present  itself  revived  in  all  its  formidable 
power,  to  crush  the  faintest  hopes  of  monopoly) 
But  that  time  can  be  but  short.  An  unlimited  time 
follows,  during  which  your  name  will  be  gratefully 
looked  to,  as  it  introduces  the  list  of  tlioso  who,  in 
winning  commercial  freedom  for  their  country, 
became  the  benefactors  of  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

*  A  Norwich  Weaver  Boy. 


THE  LOTHIAN  FARMERS,  THEIR  MEN 
AND  THEIR  BEASTS. 

The  tenant  fanners  who  met  in  the  county  town  of  Had- 
dingtonshire last  week  to  speak  and  to  act  against  the  Game 
Laws,  have  again  attracted  public  notice  to  that  distin- 
guished section  of  their  country  known  as  East  Lothian, 
which  they  well  cultivate, 

My  present  intention  is  not  to  dwell  on  their  speeches  and 
resolutions;  these  will,  perhaps,  be  inserted  in  another  part 
of  this  paper ;  and  if  not,  the  omission  will  be  of  no  great 
consequence,  as  their  arguments  against  the  preservation  of 
game  are  similar  to  those  which  have  frequently  appeared 
here.  But  as  we  arc  now  almost  at  the  end  of  our  Anti- 
Corn  Law  journey,  within  sight  of  the  point  which  was  once 
so  fur  from  us  that  human  penetration  could  neither  tell 
where  it  lay  nor  how  far  off;  having  as  few  days  between  us 
and  the  end  as  the  League  had  years  when  the  League 
began  ;  having  overcome  all  obstacles,  left  behind  those  who 
cried  to  us  to  holt,  shaken  oil'  those  who  never  advance  but 
by  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  some  other  party,  walked  steadily 
away  from  those  who  ran  by  our  sides,  before  and  behind, 
and  among  our  feet  to  trip  us  up,  covered  with  scorn  those 
bolder  enemies  of  progress  who  stood  in  front,  not  alone  as 
the  dolers  out  of  a  nation's  bread,  but  bullying  as  if  they 
would  knock  the  nation's  teeth  out  should  the  nation  seek 
bread  elsewhere  than  from  them;  having  passed  all  such 
opposition,  and  gathered  more  associates  of  progress  from 
the  opposition — more  a  thousand  times  told  than  all  who 
now  linger  like  idle  boys  throwing  stones,  and  calling  ill 
names  to  decent  people,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  walk 
leisurely  onward  to  the  place  of  rest.  All  the  attention  now 
requisite  is  to  keep  a  look  out,  which  must  be  done  to  the 
last  step  of  the  journey.  We  may  therefore  breathe  more 
freely,  look  around  us  more  leisurely,  and  speak  of  what  we 
see  or  expect  to  see  beyond  the  point  to  which  we  are  at 
present  bound.  The  fact  of  the  East  Lothian  farmers  being 
the  first  farmers  in  the  kingdom  to  associate  together  to  put 
down  the  last  remnant  of  feudal  injustice— the  stocking  of 
a  man's  laud  with  game  for  the  pleasure  of  another  man  who 
bears  none  of  the  expense  of  feeding  it,  suggests  several 
considerations  both  as  to  what  that  couuty  has  been  and 
what  it  may  yet  he. 

In  the  year  1 700  the  first  turnpike  bill  for  Scotland  was 
an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  for  repairing  the  post  road 
from  Dunglass  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county  to  Ra- 
veusheugh  on  the  western  boundary.  It  was  long  after  that 
before  there  was  any  sign  of  that  great  agricultural  success 
since  characteristic  ot  the  county  ;  but  the  first  element  of 
good  agriculture  there  as  elsewhere  was  the  formation  of 
good  roads. 

On  Thursday,  the  18th  of  this  present  month  of  June, 
being  the  day  previous  to  the  meeting  of  fanners  held  to  de- 
nounce the  feeding  of  wild  beasts  for  the  sport  of  the  laud- 
lords  as  a  relic  of  barbarism,  the  North  British  Railway  was 
opened  from  Edinburgh  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  entering 
this  county  on  the  west  at  or  near  Kavensheugh,  and  pass- 
ing from  it  at.  Dunglass.  This  line  will  soon  communicate 
with  Neweastle-upou-Tyne  and  with  all  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England  and  the  metropolis.  Already,  by  the 
steamers  from  Leith  to  London,  occupying  forty-eight  hours 
on  the  passage,  mutton  and  beef  are  sent  to  London,  fed  iu 
the  Lothiitns  and  killed  at  Edinburgh,  to  compete,  ami  to 
compete  successfully,  with  the  beef  and  mutton  fed  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  metropolis.  Here  we  see  what  farming  ca- 
pitalists who  have  security  iu  their  farms  can  do  for  agricul- 
ture. With  a  soil  fully  equal  to  the  best  of  the  Lothian 
soils,  and  superior  to  the  average  soils  in  East  Lothian, 
with  abetter  climate,  and  paying  less  rent  by  at  least  one- 
third  than  the  Lothian  farmers  pay,  living  within  two  or 
three  hours' journey  of  the  metropolis  where  the  best  mar- 
kets of  the  world  cry  lobe  supplied,  the  tenant  farmers  of 
Essex,  Kent,  Herts,  Bedford,  Bucks,  Berks,  Surrey,  and 
Middlesex  itself  have  as  little,  many  of  them  less,  profit 
from  their  farms  than  the  Lothian  farmers  four  hundred 
miles  distant,  whose  cattle  and  sheep  have  hitherto  travelled 
as  far  t"  Edinburgh  as  the  Essex  cattle  and  sheep  travel  to 
Loudon  ;  have  been  there  killed,  and  then  sent  to  Loudon 
live  hundred  miles  by  sea.   The  absence  of  those  feudal 
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privihrgesof  the  landlords  nnd  tlie  cumbrous  inventions  of 
the  farmers  which  weigh  down  the  English  farmers  (chief 
of  which  are  occupation  of  the  farms  without  any  security  of 
tenure,  anil  the  legal  obligation  to  do  nothing  new  for  the 
improvement  of  fertility)  the  absence  of  these  iu  Lothian, 
and  their  consequent  evils,  make  the  chief  difference  between 
the  profits  of  English  and  Scottish  agriculture.  The  Lo- 
I'uiau  farmer  is  still,  like  his  English  brother,  afflicted  with 
the  vermiu  which  the  Game  Laws  bind  him  to  preserve  ;  but 
lie  is  now  in  motion  to  throw  off  even  that  remnant  of  feu 
dolisni.  It  is  not  improbable  that  when  the  Game  Laws 
go  down,  the  English  farmer  and  the  Scotch  farmer  will  he 
relieved  of  them  at  the  same  time.  But  the  English  occu- 
pier of  rumble-tumble  bams  and  stables — here  a  one  on  the 
farm,  there  a  one,  few  of  them  more  than  a  wooden  shell — 
and  the  farms  overrun  with  waste  ditches,  waste  land, hedge- 
rows which  encumber  many  acres  on  each  farm  but  perform 
not  the  uses  of  a  fence  :  and  legal  covenants  which  encum- 
ber everything,  and  perform  no:  in  one  instance  the  uses  of 
a  security  to  the  man  who  most  needs  security — the  culti- 
vator of  the  soil — the  English  occupier  will,  if  the  Game 
Laws  were  abolished  to  morrow,  and  all  the  game  now 
breeding  were  in  the  pot.  still  be  a  poor  farmer  in  any  sense 
of  the  designation.  Security  to  employ  capital,  and  riddance 
of  the  rules  of  agriculture  made  in  the  legal  chambers  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  will  still  be  far  from  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Lothian  farmers  with  their  secure 
leases,  with  com  rents  which  always  bear  relation  to  the 
prices  of  produce,  with  improved  markets  opened  by  im- 
proved roads,  with  the  great  meat  markets  of  England 
opened  to  them  by  the  new  railways  just  made,  and  iu  pro- 
gress of  making,  will  more  effectively  than  ever  employ  their 
science  and  capital  to  the  augmentation  of  produce  and  pro- 
fit. The  greatest  obstacle  to  a  more  rapid  extension  of 
sheep  and  cattle  feeding,  has  been  the  distance  from  popu- 
lous places.  The  market  towns  in  the  county  have  little 
trade,  and  not  many  well  paid  or  well  fed  inhabitants.  But 
the  very  effort  to  supply  distant  places,  now  that  railways 
make  it  possible  so  to  do,  may  improve  the  ability  to  con 
sume  at  home.  Take  the  small  town  of  Dunbar  as  an  in- 
stance. It  is  a  town  wi:h  little  trade,  and,  for  the  present, 
with  the  appearance  of  less,  so  far  as  the  opening  of  the 
railway  will  deprive  it  of  its  coach-road  traffic.  But  it 
stands" in  the  richest  corner  of  East  Lothian,  where  turnip- 
fed  cattle  and  sheep  fatten  numerously  and  fust.  Is  it  too 
much  to  suppose  that  they  may  yet  be  sold  and  slaughtered 
there,  and  the  carcasses  sent  off  to  London,  where  they  will 
arrive  in  sixteen  hours  (at  intermediate  English  towns  in  a 
time  proportionate  to  the  distance),  instead  of  forty-eight 
hours,  as  per  Leith  steamers  at  present  ?  The  reduction  of 
time  will  completely  cany  the  question  of  killing  meat, 
against  that  of  carrying  live  animals. 

The  town  of  Dunbar — and  1  particularise  it  as  a  specimen 
of  many  others  similarly  situated  in  districts  of  rich  agri- 
culture— is  likely  enough  to  be  the  port  that  will  bring  to 
the  Lothian  farmers  ships  loaded  with  the  oats  and  barley, 
and  peas  and  beans,  and  maize,  which,  perhaps,  with  flax- 
seed of  their  own  growth,  instead  of  the  oil  cake  they  now 
buy,  they  will  feed  their  cattle  with,  united  to  those  large 
crops  of  roots  w  hich  they  now  grow.  Their  land  is  already 
too  valuable,  and  their  system  now  on  the  increase  of  feed- 
ing more  cattle  and  growing  less  corn  will  make  it  more  so, 
to  grow  the  inferior  kinds  of  grain.  A  ready  supply  of  these 
from  the  countries  opened  by  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Law  will  greatly  augment  the  feeding  system,  improve  the 
trade  of  the  district,  enlarge  the  supply  of  the  best  manures, 
spread  over  thousands  of  more  acres  the  culture  of  turnip 
and  other  root  crops,  make  the  production  of  good  wheat 
more  profitable,  employ  more  people  on  the  farms,  and  give 
the  general  population  of  the  kingdom  a  supply  of  butcher's 
meat,  which  only  needs  to  be  abundant  and  regular  to  be 
leadilypaid  for  and  consumed. 

The  fact  of  East  Lothian  being  at  present  in  advance  of 
any  other  agricultural  district  of  like  soil  and  situation  is 
not  suggestive  that  it  will  linger  where  it  is  until  others 
read)  up  with  it.  On  the  contrary  I  look  upon  its  present 
superiority  as  the  best  evidence  that  it  will  advance,  and 
advance  fast.  The  race  of  agriculture  is  yet  to  come; 
Lothian  is  saddled,  bridled,  and  ready  for  the  race.  It  is  on 
its  feet,  while  four-fifths  of  all  England  are  yet  dreaming 
with  the  nightmare  of  the  feudal  ages  on  them,  and  not 
dreaming  of  what  agriculture  will  some  day  reach  to  in  Eng- 
land ;  not  even  dreaming  of  what  it  is  already  in  East 
Lothian. 

Although  there  are  no  factories  nor  public  works  in  the 
country,  save  some  of  inconsiderable  extent  iu  the  market 
towns,  and  a  few  collieries  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
county,  the  stranger  on  crossing  the  Lammermoor  hills,  is 
surprised  to  see  on  every  farm  a  steam  engine,  its  tall  chim- 
ney, and  occasionally  its  smoke  rising  above  the  farm  build- 
ings, and  these,  laid  out  in  squares  on  paralellograms,  the 
oiitsides  of  which  are  again  surrounded  with  large  corn- 
stacks,  as  neatly  built,  thatched,  and  finished,  as  if  each 
farmer  had  an  architect  on  the  farm. 

The  late  William  Cobbett,  in  his  "Northern  Tour,*' de- 
scribed very  well  such  parts  of  East  Lothian  as  he  saw — not 
so  well  what  he  did  not  see.  He  did  not  see  the  villages  and 
churches,  as  they  do  not  happen  to  stand  by  the  side  of  that 
great  post  road,  which  is  mote  modern  than  the  villages;  so 
lie  concluded  that  East  Lothian  has  no  villages  nor  churches. 
But  he  saw  the  turnip  fields,  the  com  fields,  the  corn  stacks, 
and  the  houses,  or  hovels,  or  styes,  or  dens,  or  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  inhabited  by  the  farm  labourers  ;  and  all 
these  he  describes  as  they  were  then,  and,  as  with  very  few 
exceptions,  they  are  now.    He  says: 

"  Wo  entered  into  what  is  called  East  Lothian,  and  just  at  a 
little  village  called  Cockburrispatb,  where-  there  is  the  second 
church  which  I  have  seen  since  I  quitted  Berwick  We  get  into 
the  county  of  Haddington,  where  we  see  the  sea  all  along  upon 
onr  right,  until  wf  get  to  Dunbar;  and  such  corn  fields,  such 
Heidi  of  turnips,  such  turnips  in  those  fields,  such  stackyards, 
and  such  a  total  absence  of  duelling  houses,  ns  never  surely 
were  before  seen  in  any  country  upon  earth.  You  vnry  fre- 
quently see  more  than  a  hundred  stacks  in  one  yard,  ouch  con- 
taining on  an  average  from  fifteen  to  twenty  English  quarters 
of  wheat,  or  of  oat*, all  built  in  the  neatest,  manner  ;  thatched 
extremely  well,  the  thatch  hound  down  by  exterior  bands;  spars 
not  being  in  use,  owing  to  the  scarcity  in  wood.  In  some  of 
these  yards  the  threshing  machine  is  worked  by  horses,  but  in 
the  greater  part  by  stc.un  ;  and  where  the  coals  are  at  a  distance 
by  wind  or  by  water"  (now,  In  IMS,  they  ate  all  worked  bysteam, 
except  in  a  xiry  few  cases  where  there  is  a  good  fall  of  water). 
*  Ho  that,  in  this  country,  of  the  finest  land  that  ever  was  seen, 
•lithe  elements  seem  to  have  boon  pressed  into  the  amiable 
service  of  sweeping  the  peeple  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  in 
order  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  produce  may  go  into  the 
hands  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  that  they  may  squander  it 
■t  London,  at  Pari*,  or  at  Homo.  Before  we  got  into  Dunbar 
we  found  the  road,  which  is  very  fine  and  broad,  actuallycovered 
with  carts,  generally  drawn  with  one  horse,  all  loader!  with  sacks 
of  corn.  For  several  miles  it  appeared  to  be  a  regular  cavalcade 


of  carts,  each  earn  ing  about,  twelve  English  sacks  of  corn,  and 
all  going  to  Dunbar,  which  is  a  little  seaport  through  a  largo 
town  (not  a  very  largo  town),  apparently  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  robbing  Scotland  of  all  its  produce,  and  of  conveying 
it  away  to  he  xquunderediin  scenes  of  dissipation,  of  gambling, 

and  of  every  outer  .vioe  tending  to  vitiate  men  and  enfeeble  a 
nation." 

These  last  words  suggest  a  remark.  The  corn  carted  into 
and  sold  in  Dunbar  was  not  sent  out  of  Scotland  to  be 
squandered  in  scenes  of  dissipation  and  gambling.  It  was 
sold  and  sent  out  of  Scotland  to  help  to  supply  London  with 
bread,  where  there  is  a  very  great  demand  for  it,  where  work 
ing  people  certainly  work  as  hard  and  deserve  as  well  to  he 
supplied  with  breail  in  return  for  the  money  they  cam  as 
any  working  people  whatever.  The  farm  labourers  of  Lo- 
thian could  have  kept  an  much  wheat  at,  home  as  they  chose 
for  their  own  use,  if  their  wages  bad  enabled  them  to  pity  the 
price  paid  for  it  by  those  who  sent  it  to  London;  but  their 
wages  did  not,  and  do  not  now,  enable  them  to  buy  the 
wheat  they  want,  nor  any  wheat,  therefore  they  do  not  eat 
wheaten  bread.  The  question  is  between  wages  and  rent. 
The  Lothian  farmers  pay  low  wages  and  high  rents.  If 
less  wheat  was  sold  and  sent  away  from  Dunbar,  lower 
rents  might  be  paid,  but  there  would  not  be  higher  wages, 
and  wheat  would  be  still  farther  out  of  the  labourers'  reach, 
for  the  general  markets  would  rise,  and  wheat  he  dearer 
when  the  supply  was  less.  In  all  countries  of  the  world 
where  least  of  the  produce  is  sold,  the  people  nre  poorest. 
Even  iu  East  Lothian,  when  less  was  sold  than  now,  the 
people  were  still  poorer  than  now.  Cobbett's  error  is  that 
of  those  who  despise  the  principles  of  political  economy  up 
to  the  present  day.  He  thinks,  and  they  think,  that  agricul- 
ture is  and  may  be  the  chief  interest  of  a  nation.  Mow  the 
converse  of  their  belief  is  true.  The  more  people  who  buy 
the  produce  of  agriculture,  and  who  earn  the  money  to  pay 
for  it  by  producing  something  else  than  corn,  the  richer  will 
the  nation  be,  and  the  higher  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. 

The  disproportion  between  rent  and  wages  on  the  Lothian 
farms  is  greater  than  anywhere  else  that  I  know.  Rent  is 
fully  three  times  the  amount  of  what  it  was  fifty-five  years 
ago  in  that  county,  and  wages  are  now  as  then;  food  enough 
to  live  and  work  upon,  with  the  means  of  getting  clothes 
enough  to  wear  for  use,  hut  hardly  for  ornament.  Yet  both 
the  food  and  the  clothes  have  improved  in  quality  within 
that  time.  There  should  be  more  animal  food  used  by  the 
farm  workers  ;  but  it  is  no  hardship  to  them  to  use  oatmeal 
porridge,  at  least  for  breakfast.  Eood  more  wholesome  and 
better  relished  than  oatmeal  porridge  is  not  used  anywhere. 

But  how  are  the  hinds  of  Lothian  to  get  better  suppers 
than  potatoes  and  suited  herrings  ?  Surely  they  should  have 
better.  And  how  are  they  to  get  better  dinners  than  their 
barley  bread  and  butter  and  milk  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
or  their  potatoes  and  "kail  and  "flesh"  two  or  three  times  a 
week;  the  "kail"  being  three  or  four  gallons  of  liquid,  with 
greens  and  barley,  and  about  two  pounds  weight  of  salt  pork 
boiled  in  the  water?  I  say  how  are  better  diuners  and  sup- 
pers (save  when  a  family  can  afford  to  use  oatmeal  porridge 
for  supper  as  well  as  for  breakfast)  to  be  got?  Lothian 
farmers  pay  their  way;  but  do  they  not  get  rich  ?  The  less 
they  pay  their  labourers  the  more  they  pay  their  landlords  : 
and  if  we  are  to  turn  to  the  landlords  to  ask  them  to  raise 
wages,  we  must,  I  fear,  wait  until  we  have  raised  in  them 
sentiments  which  they  do  not  possess — which  are  in  fact 
not  common  to  mankind.  The  only  practicable  means  of 
augmenting  wages,  whether  in  manufactures  or  in  agricul- 
ture, whether  in  well-cultivated  Lothian  or  ill-cultivated 
Devonshire,  is  to  enlarge  the  demand  for  men  by  extending 
employment.  The  more  men  we  can  take  away  from  agri- 
culture by  employing  them  better  otherwise,  and  the  more 
agricultural  employment  created  for  those  remaining  (such 
as  a  great  increase  in  the  stall  feeding  of  cattle  will  create) 
the  better  will  wages  be,  and  the  more  power  will  every  one 
have  to  consume  good  food  and  pay  for  it. 

But  the  houses  iu  which  the  farm  labourers  live  in 
Lothian  are  the  landlord's  property  ;  and  the  hinds  cannot 
live  elsewhere  than  in  those  houses.  But  it  is  a  misuse 
of  the  word  to  call  them  houses.  Here  is  their  description 
by  Cobbett — literally  true,  every  word,  and  rather  under  the 
truth  as  regards  the  hinds'  houses  on  some  of  the  best  cul 
tivated  and  highest  rented  farms  in  the  county,  where  the 
most  complete  and  appropriate  buildings  have  been  erected 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  four-footed  beasts  of  the  farm  which 
ingenuity  can  devise,  and  where  the  lodgment  of  the  human 
beings  has  never  cost  the  owner  of  the  land  a  thought,  be- 
yond the  thought  of  how  human  habitations  may  cost  him 
the  least  money.  Cobbett  is  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
"chopsticks  of  the  south  of  England,"  and  describing  to 
them  this  famous  county  of  East,  Lothian.    He  says  : 

"With  the  exception  of  about  seven  miles,  the  land  is  the 
finest.  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  ;  though  I  have  seen  every  line  vale 
in  every  county  of  England  and  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
I  never  saw  any  land  a  tenth  part  »o  good.  (He,  like  many  other 
strangers,  who  only  pass  through  the  best  of  the  district,  attri- 
butes that  to  native  fertility  of  soil,  which  is  mainly  attributable 
to  science  and  energy.)  You  will  know  what  the  land  is  when  I 
tell  you  that  it  is  by  do  means  uncommon  for  it  to  produce  seven 
English  quarters  af  wheat  upon  one  English  acre,  and  forty 
tons  of  turnips  upon  one  English  acre ;  and  that  there  are 
almost  in  every  half-mile,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  acres  of  tur- 
nips in  one  piece;  sometimes  white  turnips  and  sometimes 
Swedes,  all  in  rows,  as  straight  as  a  line,  and  without  a  weed 
ever  to  be  seen  in  any  of  these  beautiful  fields.  Oh!  how  you 
would  wish  to  be  here  !  '  Lord  !'  you  will  say  to  yourselves, 
'  what  pretty  villages  there  must  be  there ! — what  nice  churches 
and churchyards !  Oh!  and  what  preciously  nice  ale-houses! 
Come. .lack,  let  us  set  off  to  Scotland.  What  nice  gardens  shall 
we  have  to  our  cottages  there.  What  beautiful  flowers  our 
wives  will  have  climbing  up  about  the  windows,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  path  leading  from  the  wicket  up  to  the  door;  and 
what  prancing  and  barking  pigs  we  shall  have  running  ont  upon 
the  common  ;  aud  whata  flock  of  geese  grazing  upon  the  green.' 

"Stop, Stop;  I  have  not  come  to  listen  to  you,  but  to  make 
you  listen  to  me.  *  *  *  Upon  a  steam  engine  farm 
there  ere  perhaps  eight  or  ten  of  these  married  men.  There  is 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  farm-yard  a  sort  of  barrack 
erected  fer  these  to  live  in.  It  is  a  long  shed,  stone  walls  and 
pantile  roof,  and  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  boothies,  each 
having  a  door  and  one  little  window,  all  the  doors  being  on  one 
side  of  the  shed,  and  there  being  no  back  doors:  and  as  to  a 
privy,  no  such  thing  for  them  appears  ever  to  be  thought  of. 
The  ground  in  front  of  the  shed  is  wide  or  narrow,  according  to 
Circumstances  ;  but  quite  smooth,  merely  a  place  to  walk  upon. 
Km  li  distant  booth ir  is  about  17  feet  one  way,  as  nearly  as  my 
eye  could  determine,  and  IS  feet  the  other  way.  There  is  no 
ceiling  and  no  floor  but  the  earth.  In  this  place  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  his  family  have  to  live.  When  they  go  into  it  there  is 
nothing  bat  the  four  bare  wulia  ami  the  tiles  overtheir  heads,  aud 
a  small  tire-place." 

Mr.  Cobbett  should  have  added,  not  even  a  grate  nor  a 
cupboard;  and  as  regards  some  of  the  hovels  farther  south 
in  Scotland,  and  in  Northumberland,  on  the  princely  domain 
of  the  Percys,  and  others  not  less  proud  if  less  princely, 
which  he  o.9o  described  in  his  Tour,  lie  might  have  added 


to  the  deplorable  picture  by  stating  the  fact,  that  even  the 
window,  if  glass  there  be,  is  carried  from  one  hovel  to 
another  by  the  tenant  hinds  when  they  remove;  the  window 
being  but  a  single  small  pane  in  some  instanOM,  and  seldom 
fitting  the  place  in  which  it  is  fixed,  letting  in  the  weather, 
keeping  out  the  sun,  and  just  allowing  a  bird's  eye  view, 
literally  so,  of  such  as  Hnggerstone  House,  or  Alnwick 
Castle,  whose  inmates  boast  of  having  as  many  windows  as 
there  are  days  in  the  year.  Of  the  hinds'  sheds  in  East 
Lothian, Cobbett  continues: 

"  To  make  the  most  of  the  room,  they, at  their  own  cost,  erect 
berths  like  those  in  a  barrack  room,  which  they  get  up  into 
wln  n  they  go- to  bed  ;  and  here  they  are.  the  man  auo  his  wife, 
am!  a  parcel  of  children,  squeezed  up  ill  this  miserable  bole, 
with  their  meal  (oatnieul  store)  and  their  washing  tackle,  and  all 
their  other  tilings;  and  yet  it  is  quite  surprising  •»  behold  how 
decent  the  women  endeavour  to  keep  the  place.  These  women, 
for  I  found  all  the  men  out  at  work,  appeared  to  he  most  indus- 
trious creatures,  to  be  extremely  obliging  and  of  good  disposi- 
tion, and  the  shame  is  that,  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  so  small 
a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  all  their  labours,  of  all  their  cares." 

This  is  true  to  the  present  time  ;  for  though  signs  of  im- 
provement in  the  sheds  erected  for  the  Lothian  ploughmen 
to  live  in  are  beginning  to  appear,  the  sheds  erected  for 
cattle  being  long  ago  of  the  best  kind,  yet  progress  is  very 
slow. 

Mr.  Hope,  of  Fen  ton  Barns,  though  only  a  tenant,  has 
improved  the  dwellings  of  his  workpeople  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, by  building  an  apartment  with  a  back  door  aud  win- 
dow to  each.  There  Cobbett's  chopsticks  would  sec  pretty 
flowers"  all  a  growing  and  a  blowing." 

There  are  also  some  pretty  cottages  in  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Dirleton.  Still,  taking  Lothian  nil  over,  the  men 
of  the  farms  are  housed  more  meanly  thau  the  beasts. 

Having  noticed  that  East  Lothian  was  the  first  county 
in  Scotland  to  improve  its  roads  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  nnd 
that  it  has  since  kept  ahead  in  all  its  improvements;  and 
further  that  it  has  now  taken  the  lead  in  associating  the 
farmers  against  the  Game  Laws,  it  is  also  proper  to  remem- 
ber that  it  gave  the  League,  from  the  pen  of  a  fanner,  the 
first  of  the  prize  essays,  showing  the  injury  done  to  tenant 
farmers  and  labourers"by  the  Corn  Laws.  More  of  the  men 
of  capital  and  science  who  farm  in  that  county,  have  de- 
clared for  Free  Trade,  than  in  any  other  county. 

And  now  that  men  of  all  opinions  iu  politics  meet  toge- 
ther there  to  put  down  the  Game  Laws,  it  is  pleasing  to  see 
them  giving  the  lead  to  Mr.  Hope,  the  father  of  the  prize 
essayist,  who  is  a  distinguished  agriculturist,  who  instilled 
into  bis  son  from  childhood  the  errors  of  the  system  mis- 
called protection. 

One  who  has  Whistled  at  the  Plough. 


The  Strike  in  the  Buildixg  Trades.— As  we  an- 
ticipated in  our  last,  the  men  are  going  in,  aud  the  strike  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  In  one  builder's  establishment, 
2(1  have  gone  to  work,  consisting  chiefly  of  men  from  Sta- 
fybridge,  Ashton,  and  other  neighbouring  plnees,  with  some 
few  of  the  turn-outs.  Many  others  have  applied  at  the  same 
place  for  employment;  hut  they  have  been  told,  what  is  the 
fact,  that  the  full  number  have  been  engaged,  aud  that  there 
is  no  room  for  any  more.  At  another  establishment,  where, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  strike,  there  has  been  an 
obvious  holding  back  of  applicants,  a  number  of  men  arc 
to  resume  work  to-day.  The  resumption  of  work  is  attended 
with  one  circumstnnce  which  distinguishes  the  close  of  all 
suites  :_There  are  more  applicants  for  work  than  can  pos- 
sibly obtain  it ;  ns  during  the  turn-out  many  strangers  have 
been  engaged,  and  the  masters  will  not  discharge  these  men 
in  order  to  accommodate  their  former  workmen,  who,  by 
exercising  their  undoubted  right  of  ceasing  to  labour,  have 
exposed  their  employers  to  great  inconvenience  and  loss. 
Iu  this  state  of  the  labour  market,  the  masters  are  exercising 
their  right  in  turn,  of  engaging  the  best  workmen  of  those 
turn-outs  who  are  now  seeking  employment,  and  declining 
to  employ  the  less  skilled  hands— who,  as  has  often  been 
1  observed,  are  usually  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  trades' 
unions  aud  strikes.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear 
that  the  turn-out  here  must  be  nearly  at  an  end.  In  Liver- 
pool, we  understand  the  bricklayers,  joiners,  plasterers,  and 
id  umbers  have  generally  resumed  work  at  the  old  rates, both 
1  as  to  hours  and  wages;  but  the  master  masons  of  Liverpool, 
owing  to  the  great  demand  for  masonry  work  at  public 
works,  aud  to  the  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
two  dock  companies  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  have  been 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  their  men,  both  as 
respects  increase  of  wages  and  diminution  of  labour.  We 
understand  that  the  present  wages  of  joiners  and  carpenters, 
'    it  has  been  agreed,  shall  not  exceed  28s.  in  Birkenhead,  27s. 

in  Liverpool.    The  hours  to  be  60  per  week,  which  is  the 
1    same  amount  as  before,  only  differently  arranged.    The  men 
'    commence  work  now  at  six  instead  of  seven  on  Monday 
morning;  breakfast  from  8  20  to  !J  A.M. ;  dinner,  one  to  two ; 
ceasing  work  at  six  ;  on  Saturday,  at  four  o'clock.    In  Bir- 
kenhead they  nre  paying  the  best  joiners  2fis. ;  bricklayers 
chiefly  27s. ;  plasterers  21s.  nnd  a  few  28s.  aud  even  2fis. — 
Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  a  placard,  addressed 
;    "To  the  master  bricklayers  ill  Manchester  and  Salford, 
journeymen  not  in  the  bricklayers'  union,  and  others."  It 
i    states  that : 

1       "  A  number  of  journeymen  bricklayers  having  received 
1     grievous  and  oppressive  treatment  from  the  trades'  union  of 
1    journeymen  bricklayers,  beg  to  acquaint  the  masters  of  Mau- 
|     Chester  and  Salford]  th«t,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  oppressive  interference  of  such  body,  they  are  about  to  es- 
tablish a  society  unconnected  with  it;  hoping  to  meet  with  their 
countenance  and  support." 
1    Thev  announce  the  first  meeting,  and  trust  that  the  parties, 
i    addressed  "  will  unite  to  resist  the  rule  and  oppression  of 

the  present  union. — Manchester  Guardian. 
'  The  Grots  Abroad. — Accounts  from  Holland  and  Bel- 
|  giuni  state  that  the  rye  crop  is  in  a  very  precarious  state  in 
;  both  countries,  the  plant  having  changed  its  colour,  and 
i  ripened  before  the  seed  was  properly  formed.  This  will  be 
i  a  greatloss  to  those  countries  where,  as  well  as  in  Germany , 
'  rve  bread  is  still  generally  eaten,  nnd  even  preferred  to 
1  wheaten  bread,  ns  it  was  in  the  north  of  Lancashire  half  a 
j  century  ago-.  The  use  and  growth  of  rye  have  now  almost 
censed  in  this  country :  but  a  few  patches  which  we  have  seen 
r  this  year  nre  unusuiillv  luxuriant  in  their  growth,  nnd  pro- 
>  mise  to  yield  abundantly.  Much  of  the  straw  is  upwards  of 
*  six  feet  high.  The  potato  crop  seems  to  be  failing  this  ycar 
J  in  Portugal,  Tuscany,  and  otherparts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
In  Portugal  the  weather  lias  been  unusually  wet,  whilst  in 
Italy  it  has  been  unusually  dry.  It  thus  appears  that  either 
1  extreme  is  fatal  to  the  plant.  The  same  fact  has  been  ob- 
1  served  in  the  United  States,  and  it  strongly  confirms  the 
1  opinion  that  the  sets  of  the  plant  now  in  use  nre  in  a  weak 
,'  and  degenerate  state,  and  therefore  unable  to  resist  any  kind 
of  extreme  in  the  weather,— Liverpool  Times. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

THE  MONOPOLISTS'  LAST  HOWL. 
Probably  before  tbis  meets  tbe  reader's  eye,  the 
bill,  which  will  eventually  relieve  the  farmer  from 
the  incubus  of  protection,  will  have  become  law ; 
and  farmers  will  do  well  to  mark  tbe  foolish  and 
helpless  opposition  offered  to  the  measure  by  his 
self-styled  friends,  tbe  political  monopolists.  Per- 
haps the  most  entirely  absurd  amendment  which 
has  been  proposed  is  that  offered  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  on  Friday,  the  19th  inst.,  when  tbe 
Corn  Bill  finally  went  through  the  committee  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Tbe  proposal  was  to  insert  a 
clause — 

"  That  in  six  months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the 
tenant  shall  have  the  power  of  giving  to  the  landlord  six 
months"  notice  of  his  intention  to  quit  his  occupation,  that 
then  arbitrators  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  them,  and,  if 
tbe  arbitrators  shall  not  agree,  that  then  the  matter  shall  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  under  tbe  Act  for 
the  inclosuve  of  commons,  who  shall  value  tbe  unexhausted 
improvement  of  the  farm." 

Now,  had  this  clause  been  proposed  in  sober 
seriousness  it  would  have  betrayed  great  ignorance 
of  the  condition  and  business  of  farmers  on  the 
part  of  its  proposer  and  supporters.  But  it  was 
not  seriously  proposed.  It  was  a  mere  sham,  or, 
perhaps,  we  should  say  it  was  a  puerile  exhibition 
of  effete  rage  on  the  part  of  the  monopolists.  Ne- 
vertheless it  exhibits  their  utter  ignorance  of  agri- 
culture in  a  strong  light. 

First,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  England  com- 
paratively few  farmers  hold  leases  at  all ;  conse- 
quently the  clause  would  be,  as  to  them,  inopera- 
tive.  Then  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  in  six  months 
after  the  enactment  of  the  law,  the  farmer,  who 
has  embarked  a  large  capital  in  his  business,  and 
who  has  arranged  his  plans  for  several  years  on- 
ward, will  hastily  determine  to  throw  up  his  lease? 
Why,  the  real  effects  of  Free  Trade  will  not  be  known 
till  February,  1849.  Depend  upon  it  the  farmers 
jump  to  no  such  hasty  conclusions  as  the  monopo- 
list landlords,  who  misrepresent  them,  would  have 
believed.  Except  from  peculiar  causes,  affecting 
individuals,  there  would  be  no  farmers  who  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  power  of  surrendering  their 
leases. 

The  farmers  have  already  lost  the  apprehensions 
of  Free  Trade  they  once  entertained,  and  are  now 
anxious  to  get  leases  rather  than  give  them  up. 
They  feel  that  new  exertions  and  a  difference  of 
system  may  be  necessary  under  Free  Trade,  and 
therefore  they  demand  security  of  tenure,  not  so  much 
to  shield  them  from  foreign  competition  as  to  pro- 
tect them  against  their  landlords.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  says  he  shall  offer  to  release  his  own 
tenants  from  their  leases ;  and  states  that  he  did 
the  same  thing  in  1842,  but  he  forgot  to  tell  the 
house  that  not  a  single  tenant  accepted  the  offer. 

In  contending  for  his  sham  clause,  however,  the 
monopolist  duke  made  some  admissions  which  tell 
rather  awkwardly  against  the  monopolists.  He 
said: 

"  The  tenant  farmers  of  tbis  country  feel  most  strongly 
that  this  measure — which,  I  fear,  must  now  pass  this  house 
— will  very  seriously  diminish  tbe  price  of  their  produce — 
and  that  they  must  naturally  be  anxious  to  be  enabled  to 
get  rid  of  those  engagements  which  have  been  entered  into 
upon  faith  of  Acts  of  Parliament. — that  protection  should 
continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  G  overnment  of  tbis  country. 
My  lords,  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs,  for  I  must  remind  you,  that 
in  1841,  the  farmers  pf  this  kingdom  returned  representatives 
to  Parliament  for  the  sole  object,  at  all  events  for  tbe  great 
object,  of  maintaining  protection  to  our  domestic  industry  ; 
and  you  cannot  blame  them,  my  lords,  because  some  few  of 
them  may  have  been  either  seduced  or  converted.  But  it  is 
surely  very  hard,  my  lords,  when,  after  a  farmer  shall  have 
entered  upon  a  twenty  or  thirty  years'  lease  of  a  farm  when 
wheat  was  at  from  50s.  to  5fis.  a  quarter,  that  that  farmer 
shall,  when  wheat  comes  down  to  40s.  a  quarter,  be  bound 
to  carry  on  his  lease.    Tliis,  my  lords,  is  very  unfair." 

Be  it  so,  most  sapient  duke.  But  what  say  you 
of  the  fairness  of  those  legislators  who  have  pro. 
mised  the  farmers  prices  for  wheat,  varying  from 
80s.  a  quarter  in  1815,  to  56s.  in  1842,  without  the 
slightest  power  of  performing  such  promises  ?  When 
the  law  promised  80s.,  did  not  the  price  fall  in 
October  and  November  1822,  below  39s.  per 
quarter  ? 

How  was  it  that  the  law  of  1828,  which  was  to 
secure  to  farmers  at  least  05s.  a  quarter,  and  in- 
duced them  to  cuter  into  engagements  "  upon  the 
faith  of  Act  of  Parliament"  prices,  loft  them  in 
December,  1835,  with  an  average  price  of  35s,  4d. 
a  quarter? 


So,  in  1842,  when  the  "  Act  of  Parliament"  pro- 
mised 50s.,  the  actual  price  was  only  about  44s. 

Who  then  is  to  be  taunted  with  deceiving  the 
farmers  and  "  consigning  them,  to  entire  ruin," — so 
far  as  the  law  can  do  so, — they  who  teach  them  to 
rely  on  such  Act  of  Parliament  promises,  or  the 
Minister,  who  now,  though  late,  tells  them  that  all 
such  promises  are  vain  things,  idle  impossibilities  ? 

The  answer  is  practically  given  by  the  fact  that 
farmers  are  quietly  preparing  for  the  more  natural 
and  wholesome  state  into  which  their  trade  is  about 
to  be  brought;  and  we  believe  that  the  coarse  viru- 
lence, which  the  violent  and  feeble  party,  repre- 
sented by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  Lords  and 
Lord  George  Bentinck  in  the  Commons,  have 
exhibited,  arises  from  their  consciousness  that 
their  influence  over  the  farmers  has  been  annihi- 
lated. That  influence  was  based  on  a  delusion 
now  pretty  well,  and  soon  to  be  completely,  seen 
through  by  those  it  has  deceived. 


ANTI-GAME-LAW  MEETING. 

FARMERS  MUST  HELP  THEMSELVES. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  law  more  obnoxious  to  the 
farmer  than  the  game  law,  or  a  practice  more  injurious 
to  his  business  than  game  preserving.  And  upon  this 
point  farmers  are  perfectly  unanimous.  They  may 
differ  on  all  other  subjects,  yet  on  this  they  will  be 
found  to  agree.  Game  is  the  farmer's  grievance.  It  is 
the  badge  of  his  social  serfdom.  It  forms  both  an  in- 
jury and  an  insult,  and  the  effort  by  which  he  frees  him- 
self from  this  wrong  will  go  far  to  emancipate  him  from 
the  lingering  habits  of  feudalism  by  which  he  is  op- 
pressed. 

We  have  always  said  the  farmers  must  stir  themselves 
in  order  to  obtain  relief  from  the  game  nuisance  ;  and  we 
are  right  glad  to  find  that  the  farmers  of  East  Lothian 
have  begun  to  move  upon  the  subject.  This  is  as  it  should 
be ;  the  foremost  farmers  of  Great  Britain  have  taken  the 
lead  against  the  most  intolerable  evil  by  which  agricul- 
ture is  afflicted.  The  meeting  consisted  of  proprietors 
and  tenant  farmers,  and  was  called  on  a  requisition 
signed  by  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  principal 
tenants  of  the  district.  It  was  held  in  the  Court  House 
of  Haddington  : 

"  Hugh  Francis  Caddell,  Esq.,  of  Cockenzie,  was  called  to 
the  chair.  Among  those  present,  in  addition  to  the  chair- 
man, we  observed  the  following: — Sir  George  Grant  Suttie, 
Bart,  of  Balgoue  ;  John  Martin,  jun.,  Esq.,  Morham  Bank ; 
Provost  Dodds,  Haddington;  Messrs.  Waugh,  Eweford ; 
Johnston,  Westfield  ;  Miller,  Gilchriston  ;  Tweedie,  Deu- 
cbray;  Dodds,  Pathead  ;  Begbie,  Queenstoubank ;  Burns, 
Bonnington ;  Bruce,  Waughton;  Hogg,  Begbie;  Miller, 
Newhouse;  Hope,  Fenton  Barns;  Shepherd,  Glegbornie  ; 
Stevenson,  Bedside ;  Dodds,  Nunra ;  Richardson,  North 
Berwick  Abbey ;  Mylne,  Bolton;  Stenbouse,  Quarryford  ; 
Waterston,  Balgonie  Barns;  Harvey,  Stevenson  Mains; 
Christie,  Markle;  Roughead,  Myreside ;  Russell,  Bean- 
stone  ;  Brodie,  Fortune  ;  Haudyside,  West  Fenton  ;  Ferme, 
Barney  Mains;  Henderson,  Longniddry;  Deans,  Penstone; 
Hood,  Woodhall ;  Howden,  Trapraine  ;  Howden,  Boggs  ; 
Cutbbertson,  Penkaithland ;  Riichie,  Dunbar;  Turnbull, 
Coulston  Mains  ;  Skirving,  Luffness  ;  Johnston,  Westfield  ; 
Hepburn,  Whittingham :  Mylne,  Luggate  ;  Wilson,  Sheriff- 
side  ;  Peacock,  P apple ;  Ferme,  Duncrahill;  Learmontb, 
Fortune  Bank;  Todd,  Castlemains;  Rate,  Lainpockwell ; 
Kilgour,  Hoprig;  Rate,  Milton;  Howden,  Wintonhill ;  Hen- 
derson, Byres ;  Aiuslie,  Samuelstone;  Skirving,  Muirton; 
Pringle,  Seggersdean  ;  Bell,  Townhead  ;  Douglas,  Athel- 
stonmains;  Welsh,  Spott;  Rcid,  Balloncrief;  and  many 
other  tenant  farmers." 

The  chairman,  after  reading  the  requisition,  re- 
marked that  the  names  of  the  requisitionists  made  it 
plain  that  they  were  not  actuated  by  any  political  opi- 
nion whatever,  but  simply  by  a  desire  to  represent  the 
oppressive  system  of  the  Game  Laws.  After  observing 
upon  the  harshness  of  the  law  in  general  terms,  he  gave 
some  particular  instances  : 

"He  might  mention  that  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  centre 
of  the  Lammermoors.  He  had  very  great  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing to  maturity  a  crop  of  oats  ;  and  when  he  did  succeed,  he 
found  that  the  moor  game  preferred  his  oats  to  the  juniper 
berries.  Well,  one  morning  he  took  his  gun,  and  killed  two 
or  three  of  these  birds ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  fired  than  a 
gamekeeper,  who  had  secreted  himself  in  the  tenant's  own 
premises,  made  his  appearance,  and  gave  immediate  intima- 
tion to  the  Tax  Office,  when  he  was  fined  in  the  sum  of  10/. 
and  expenses ;  and  all  this  for  preserving  his  laboriously 
reared  crop  of  oat*  from  the  ravages  of  these  destructive 
birds." 

Again  : 

"Another  instance  that  he  (Mr.  Caddell)  happened  to 
have  heard  of  happened  to  a  tenant  not  far  from  Haddington. 
His  crops  being  much  destroyed  by  the  excessive  number  of 
the  rabbits,  he  received  permission  from  his  landlord  to  trap 
and  snare  them.  One  morning  a  hare  got  into  the  trap.  The 
tenant's  proceedings  were  watched  by  the  gamekeeper  of  an 
adjoining  property,  who  gave  immediate  information,  and 
the  result  was  as  in  the  previous  case  ;  the  farmer  was  fined 
in  a  heavy  penally.  These  circumstances  showed  the  ex- 
treme harshness  of  tbe  law." 

And  he  most  justly  said  : 

"  The  fact  was,  that  no  sooner  did  the  farmer  take  mea- 
sures to  frighten  away  the  game  from  destroying  his  crops, 


than  another  description  of  vermin,  not  much  better  than 
the  other — he  meant  gamekeepers — made  their  appearance ; 

and  urtf&rtunately  thise  individuals  were  too  much  listened 

to  by  their  employers,  in  the  misrepresentations  which  lin  y 
not  /infrequently  made  of  what  actually  took  place." 

Mr.  Hope,  of  Fenton  Barns,  whoso  good  service  in 
the  cause  of  Free  Trade  is  well  known  to  our  readers, 
followed.  He  had  personally  no  complaint  about  game, 
but  knowing  the  "  incalculable  mischief"  and  the  demo- 
ralisation caused  by  game,  he  could  not  remain  silent. 
He  said  : 

"  Had  this  matter  been  merely  a  question  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  betwixt  landlords  and  tenants,  I  for  one 
would  not  have  been  here  to-day  ;  but  it  has  other,  and,  to 
me,  far  more  interesting  bearings,  and  I  feel  that  if  knowing 
to  do  good,  and  doing  it  not,  to  me  it  would  be  sin;  besides. 
I  consider  it  the  duty  of  each  and  all  of  us  to  use  our  utmost 
endeavour  to  bring  all  laws  more  and  more  into  harmony 
with  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the  highest  minds.  Why, 
what  are  these  Game  Laws  but  the  arbitrary  selection  of 
certain  wild  birds  and  bea3ts  by  their  legislators,  which  they 
declare  to  be  game,  for  there  is  no  inherent  difference  in  tbe 
animals  selected  from  many  of  those  omitted,  except,  per- 
haps, they  have  chosen  those  most  ravenous  and  destructive 
to  crops.  They  might  have  included  rats  and  hedgehogs 
with  rabbits  and  bares,  blackbirds  with  blnckcocks,  parrots 
and  popinjays  with  partridges  and  pheasants,  for  all  might 
have  been  'tabooed'  with  equal  justice." 

Game  are  now  styled  property  by  preservers.  But 
are  they  so  till  caught  ? 

"  Are  they  not  bred  on  one  estate,  and  too  frequently  fed 
on  another:'  If  they  stray,  can  you  go  after  them  and 
bring  them  back  ?  Are  you  liable  in  damages  for  not  keep- 
ing them  at  home  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Oh ;  but  they  are 
the  property  of  the  person  whose  land  they  chance  to  be  ou 
for  the  time.  What !  they  are  your's  just  now ;  they  fly 
over  the  hedge,  or  hop  across  the  road,  then  they  are  an- 
other's, and  thus  our  poor  partridge  may  have  belonged  to 
some  score  of  people  during  one  forenoon  (loud  applause), 
Curious  property! — very  different  from  sheep  or  pigs,  or 
barn-door  fowls.  If  wild  animals  really  are  yours,  put  your 
brand  on  them — keep  them  at  home,  do  not  let  litem  roam 
the  country  at  large  (hear,  hear).  But  it  is  utterly  ridicu- 
lous to  expect  that  ordinary  people  ever  look  upon  game 
as  property  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word." 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  game  was  legally 
made  saleable,  though  it  might  before  have  been 
bought  in  every  poulterer's  shop. 

And  he  added: 

"  What,  I  wonder,  was  the  opinion  of  our  legislators  then, 
regarding  this  sort  of  property,  which  you  durst  neither  buy 
nor  sell,  without  being  liable  to  penalties  ?  .Did  the  com- 
munity at  large  view  game  as  property,  would  bands  of 
armed  men  sally  forth  at  night  to  attack  the  well-guarded 
preserve  in  preference  to  tbe  unprotected  sheep  fold,  or  the 
almost  open  ben-roost  ?  It  is  a  crying  evil  for  which  our 
legislators  are  seriously  responsible,  this  attempt  to  confound 
right  aud  wrong.  They  have  no  title  to  expect  any  law 
wliatever  to  be  respected,  unless  it  carries  on  its  forehead  the 
broad  impress  of  truth  and  justice,  and  which  the  law  under 
consideration  certainly  does  not." 

Mr.  Hope  thus  referred  to  a  case  which  happened  to 
one  of  his  own  men  : 

"  I  may  tell  you  of  a  cane  which  makes  me  indignant 
whenever  I  think  of  it.  One  of  my  men  was  prosecuted 
some  years  ago,  for  firing  at  a  rabbit  with  a  ball,  when  on  his 
way  to  Linton  to  shoot  for  au  eight-day  clock  on  that  high 
festival,  Auld  Hansel  Monday.  It  was  on  a  farm  where  his 
father  resided  ;  and  not  that  he  bit  the  vermin — he  scarcely 
frightened  it— for  he  had  never  fired  a  gun  half  a  dozen 
times  in  his  life,  and  I  do  not  suppose  be  has  touched  one 
since,  yet  it  cost  him  one-twelfth  part  of  his  year's  earnings, 
which,  to  a  working  man  on  10s.  a-week,  and  with  a  wife 
aud  four  children  depending  on  him  for  bread,  is  no  joke." 

The  tenants  are  not  unwilUng  to  keep  a  moderate 
stock  of  game  : 

"  T  am  certain  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  them,  as  well 
as  the  whole  community,  were  a  tenant  enabled  to  show  his 
gratitude  to  a  landlord  fond  of  field  sports,  by  voluntarily 
preserving  for  him  a  moderate  head  of  game,  as  I  am 
suie  every  tenant  in  the  room  would  be  happy  to  do,  in  place 
of  being  grateful,  as  some  are  at  present,  that  they  are  not 
wholly  eaten  up.  A  friend  has  assigned  that  as  a  reason  to 
me  for  not  joining  us  to-day.  He  quite  approved  of  our 
meeting  ;  but  if  his  laird  chose  to  increase  the  game  a  little 
more,  he  asked  what  would  become  of  him.  I  rejoice  that  we 
have  cast  the  stone  into  the  still  lake ;  the  circling  wave  of 
truth  will  extend,  and  be  ever  succeeded  by  another  and  an- 
other, until  justice,  love,  and  mercy  take  in  the  whole  ex- 
panse." 

Mr.  Roughead  said  : 

"  We  assemble  here  in  a  constitutional  manner  to  give  ex- 
pression to  our  sentiments  regarding  one  of  the  most  ob- 
noxious laws  that  was  ever  placed  upon  the  statute  book  of  a 
free  country.  I  oppose  tbe  Game  Laws  because  they  are  op- 
pressive and  unjust  in  their  principle,  and  in  their  spirit 
tyrannical,  and  have  ever  been  a  great  bane  to  agriculture, 
and  it  is  full  time  in  this  enlightened  aye  that  such  a  thorn 
were  extracted  from  her  side  (hear,  hear).  I  oppose  the 
Game  Laws  because  they  are  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the 
landed  proprietor.  In  many  cases  they  have  "been  the  means 
of  preventing  agricultural  improvements  going  forward,  of 
keeping  up  a  bad  feeling,  aud  causing  much  discontent  to 
exist  betweeu  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  preventing  that 
harmony  and  co-operative  spirit  that  ought  ever  to  subsist 
between  those  contracting  parties." 

He  thus  referred  to  the  position  of  the  game-ridden 
fanner : 

"  I  can  conceive  no  case  of  hardship  equal  to  that  of  the 
tenant  farmer  paying  a  high  rent  for  his  lands,  spending  his 
capital — wasting  his  time  and  talents  in  order  to  produce  an 
abundant  Crop  ;  and.  at  the  ,-ery  time  when  he  expects  to  be 
paid  Jar  his  lull,  tn  see  his  fields  run  over  with  useless  ver- 
min, of  game  against  whose  ravages  he  is  not  entitled  by  law 
to  protect  himself;  nor  when  he  has  sustained  the  injury, 
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to  demand  damages  against  the  landlord  who  claims  a  righ 
of  property  in  the  game.  But  the  hardship  of  the  tennn 
farmer  has  of  late  in  many  cases  hcen  made  doubly  hard  by 
some  proprietors  preserving  the  game  upon  their  estates,  not 
as  it  was  intended  by  the  legislature  when  the  Game  Act 
was  passed  into  a  law,  for  affording  the  proprietor  a  fair  day's 
sport,  hut  in  order  to  have  the  poulterers'  shops  well  sup- 
plied;  in  fact,  forcibly  laying  hold  of  the  capital  of  their 
tenants,  and  justifying  their  proceedings  under  the  shade  of 
unjust  and  til-defined  Acts  o  f  Parliament." 

The  damage  by  game  is  enormous: 

"  I  shall  be  bold  enough  to  state  in  this  meeting,  where  I 
can  be  so  easily  contradicted,  that,  throwing  the  amount  of 
damage  done  by  game  to  the  crops  of  grass,  turnips,  oats, 
and  barley,  entirely  upon  the  wheat  crop,  upon  the  average 
it  is  not  tinder  10s.  per  acre.  Now,  if  it  is  allowed  that  the 
average  produce  of  that  crop  is  seven  bolls  per  acre,  cer- 
tainly the  Game  Laws  puts  a  direct  tax  upon  the  staff  of 
life  to  the  extent  of  from  one-fourth  to  three-eights  of  a 
penny  upon  each  four  pound  loaf  that  is  consumed  (ap- 
plause). And  for  what  is  the  people  of  this  country  so 
taxed  ?  Certainly  not  for  the  preservation  of  life  or  property, 
or  for  any  advantage  to  science,  art,  or  education,  but  to  t/ive 
to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  population  a  most  unchrist  ian  and 
barbarous  amusement." 

He  thus  vindicates  the  labourers  from  the  imputa- 
tions of  game  preservers  : 

"  I  have  heard  it  objected  against  our  proceedings  that  the 
tenant  farmers  will  be  in  a  worse  position  if  the  Game  Laws 
were  repealed,  by  having  their  fences  destroyed  and  their 
flocks  disturbed  by  every  idle  trades'  lad  in  pursuit  of  sport; 
but  did  it  never  occur  to  those  who  have  raised  this  objec- 
tion that  the  Legislature  could  alter  the  law  of  trespass,  and 
make  it  a  criminal  in  place  of  a  civil  offence  ?  But  should 
the  right  of  game  be  thrown  open  to  all,  I  fear  no  loss.  I 
form  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  labouring  class  to  think 
that  for  the  mere  purpose  of  procuring  a  good  day's  sport 
they  will  wantonly  destroy  the  property  of  their  neighbour 
( hear,  hear).  Yes  ;  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  because  a  man 
19  poor  he  is  an  inferior  animal.  I  have  also  yet  to  know 
that  because  a  man  is  poor  he  cannot  possess  proper  feelings 
of  honour." 

And  he  addressed  this  argument  to  the  protec- 
tionists : 

"  I  regret  to  see  so  few  landed  proprietors  attending  this 
meeting.  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  inconsistent  in  the  pro- 
tectionist party  not  to  give  us  their  aid  ;  for  if  they  are 
anxious  to  protect  native  industry  from  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  they  ought  to  consider  it  as  great  an  evil  to 
have  native  industry  destroyed  or  weakened  by  the  operation 
of  the  Corn  Laws/' 

Sir  George  G.  Suttie  opposed  the  resolution  on  the 
ground  that  to  abolish  the  Game  Laws  would  be  a  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  of  the  landlords,  and  that  game 
would  become  common  property  ;  and  he  thought  the 
resolution  should  be  confined  to  hares  and  rabbits.  Mr. 
Stevenson  referred  to  the  returns  on  this  subject, 
which  cannot  be  brought  too  often  before  the  public. 
He  said  : 

"  I  will  refer  you  to  the  returns  moved  for  by  Mr.  Main- 
waring  and  Mr.  Bright.  The  one  is  for  the  number  of  in- 
quests and  verdicts  of  the  juries ;  the  other  is  for  the  number 
of  persons  convicted  for  offences  against  the  Game  Laws.  J 
consider  these  to  be  the  most  melancholy  documents  ever 
submitted  to  this  country.  From  these  I  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  gamekeepers  was  42,  from  the  year  1833  up 
to  2d  April,  1 The  number  of  convictions  at  the  assizes 
for  the  year  1838  was  152;  at  the  quarter  sessions  4377, 
making  a  total  of  4o2f).  Here  you  have  something  like  4029 
persons  made  criminals  annually  for  game.  Are  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  sensible  that  they  have  a  budget  to  pay, 
with  a  frightful  regularity,  of  fines,  prisons,  banishments, 
and  murders,  and  all  to  protect  them.'  Is  this  not  a  ques- 
tion that  every  one  must  have  an  interest  in — the  question 
of  the  expenses  of  convictions,  of  building  jails,  aud  the 
keeping  and  maintaining  these  prisoners,  irrespective  of  the 
expenses  of  those  who  had  been  banished  ?  Is  this  only  a 
maitcr  of  pounds, shillings,  and  pence?  There  is,  however, 
another  question,  of  a  more  serious  nature,  namely,  that  of 
engendering-crime." 

After  commenting  on  some  of  the  statements  in  Mr. 
Grantley  Berkeley's  pamphlet,  he  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  total  abolition  : 

"  If  game  could  be^made  property,  and  if  you  could  iden- 
tify them  when  they  went  astray,  and  prove  them  to  be  the 
property  of  a  particular  person  or  spot  of  ground,  this  might 
be  all  very  well ;  but  seeing  this  is  impossible,  what  is  the 
next  best  course  to  adopt  ?  Say,  to  secure  to  the  tenant  an 
equal  right  with  the  landlord  to  kill  game.  Now,  this  is  at 
present  quite  in  your  power,  for  don't  take  land  except  under 
such  conditions,  and  you  require  only  to  make  your  bargain 
accordingly.  But  observe,  although  the  laws  were  altered 
to  the  extent  of  giving  you  an  interest  in  the  game,  pro- 
prietors would  at  once  state,  as  they  do  at  present,  '  There 
is  my  form  of  lease,  and  I  will  part  with  my  property  under 
no  other  condition.'  I  need  not  remind  you  that  there  have 
been  hitherto  no  lack  of  tenants  willing  to  take  land  upon 
almost  any  terms.  The  following  are  specimens  of  leases 
lately  granted  containing  clauses  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
servation of  game  :  '  The  said  noble  earl  binds  and  obliges 
himself  to  use  all  due  means  for  keeping  down  and  destroy- 
ing fabbits  on  the  lands  hereby  let,  and  otherwise 
preventing  the  crops  growing  thereon  being  injured  and 
consumed  by  rabbits,  it  being  hereby  specially  provided  and 
declared  that  the  said  tenant  and  his  foresaids  shall  not 
be  at  liberty  to  kill  or  otherwise  destroy  rabbits  or  any 
game ;  and  except  what  damage  may  arise  from  an  undue 
fulfilment  by  the  said  noble  earl  of  the  foresaid  obligation 
undertaken  by  hirn,  he  the  said  tenant  renounces  all 
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kind.'  Here  is  another  copy  of  a  lease:  '1st,  If  said  tenant 
keeps  a  dog,  he  must  be  tied  up.  2d,  If  said  tenant  has  a 
gun.  he  is  bound  by  his  lease  not  to  put  ball  into  it.  3d,  His 
furdxhip's  gamekeeper  has  a  right  to  examine  said  gun  at  his 
pleasure.'  Alter  denouncing  this  treatment  of  the  tenantry, 
Mr.  Stevenson  said — I  was  rather  struck  with  the  observa- 
tions of  a  factor  upon  tbis  same  agitation  ;  he  stated  to  me 
that  I  was  wrong  in  stirring  in  the  matter,  lor  that  there 


never  was  yet  an  alteration  in  the  Game  Laws  which  did  not 
make  them  more  stringent.  Mr.  Steveiison,  in  conclusion, 
called  upon  the  meeting  to  beware  of  agitating  merely  for 
tenants'  rii/ht  to  the  game  stopping  short  of  total  abolition  "f 
the  Game  Laws.  It  was  only  by  doing  that  that  they  would 
obtain  the  support  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  It  re- 
quired only  public  attention  to  be  directed  to  the  subject  till 
the  majority  of  the  people  would  demand  the  total  abolition 
of  the  Game  Laws." 

Mr.  Sheppard  referred  to  the  reluctance  with  which 
farmers  had  moved  in  the  matter  : 

"  Indeed,  although  throughout  Scotland  and  England  the 
suffering  to  the  farmers  from  this  source  has  been  so  cruel, 
and  so  long,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  is  the  first  public  meeting 
of  furmers  that  ever  was  convened  on  this  subject.  There  is 
no  class  of  men  in  any  other  department  of  business  that 
would  have  suffered  iu  silence  so  long.  Not  that  I  would 
infer  from  this  that  we  possess  any  patient  merit — if  merit  it 
be — beyond  other  classes.  I  only  mention  it  to  show  with 
what  timid  reluctance  we  ever  venture  on  any  political  mea- 
sure that  may  be  offensive  to  our  landlords." 

The  preservation  of  game  is  inconsistent  with  modern 
husbandry  ; 

"  The  landlords  proclaim  every  dag  that  all  this  is  at  an 
end — that  your  connection  and  holding  with  them  is  of  a 
purely  commercial  character  (hear) — thatlong  continuance 
upon  their  grounds,  though  a  long  life  has  been  spent  there, 
though  the  landlord  has  never  lost  by  you,  is  matter  of  no 
account,  and  there  is  to  be  nothing  founded  on  this  circum- 
stance— and  that  when  the  expiry  of  your  lease  shall  come, 
this  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  whatever — and  that  if  a 
stranger  from  the  other  end  of  the  island  shall  offer  a  shilling 
an  acre  more  than  you,  that  stranger  shall  have  the  farm 
(hear,  hear,  and  applause).  Now,  I  am  far  from  presuming 
to  object  to  this.  No  one  will  deny  the  perfect  right  of  the 
landlords  to  do  this.  I  do  not  even  say  that  they  are  wrong 
in  doing  this — in  insisting  that  their  whole  connection  with 
their  tenantry  shall  be  of  a  purely  commercial  character. 
But  what  we  would  presume  to  insist  on  here  is,  that  if  the 
connection  is  to  be  a  commercial  one,  it  shall  be  worthy  of 
the  name— it  shall  be  one  in  good  faith — that  it  shall  not  be 
infringed  indefinitely  by  the  one  party  without  the  possibility 
of  recompense  to  the  other.  We  think  that,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  those  enactments  which  we  are  met  here 
to-day  to  protest  against,  that  the  rights  of  the  tenants  are 
frequently,  and  to  a  most  serious  extent,  infringed  upon.  It 
is  a  fact  that  they  have  been  ruinously  infringed  upon  by 
the  Game  Laws.  It  is  a  fact  that,  throughout  the  country 
generally,  there  has  been  sore  and  galling  annoyance,  and 
loss,  and  wide  ruin  inflicted  through  game — for  which  no 
recompense  is  allowed,  and  the  damages  caused  by  which 
can  never  be  properly  valued,  even  if  it  were  allowed  (hear, 
hear).  It  is  notoriously  the  fact,  that  there  has  been  mani- 
fested no  proper  anxiety  by  the  landlords  generally  to  pre- 
vent the  tenants'  suffering  from  this  cause,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  For  if  a  tenant  complains  of  excess  of  game  (and 
you  are  all  aware  with  what  unwillingness  he  ventures  to  do 
this,  and  how  much  he  will  submit  to  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  displeasure  in  consequence)  ;  but  if  he  does  so  com- 
plain, yon  all  know  there  is  but  little  readiness  to  inquire 
into  the  case,  for  the  honourable  purpose  of  redressing  the 
grievance  (hear).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  tenant  has 
been  reported  against  by  a  gamekeeper  for  interfering  with 
the  game,  how  instant  and  angry  a  measure  will  fiud  its  way 
to  the  tenant." 

Landlords  and  tenants  do  not  stand  on  equal  terms  : 

"  The  landlord  is  guarded  at  all  points  by  law  against  the 
machinations  of  his  tenant;  but  the  tenant  is  not  guarded 
by  law  against  the  abusive  exercise  of  his  privileges  by  the 
landlord.  In  regard  to  this  matter  of  game  in  particular,  the 
tenantry  are  left  wholly  in  the  power  of  every  thoughtless 
heir  who  may  be  cast  up  to  rule  over  them.  It  is  astonish- 
ing that  the  landlords  choose  to  have  an  imputation  of  this 
sort  resting  on  them — that  they  will  for  a  moment  submit  to 
the  dishonourable  allegation  of  sorning  their  vermin  upon 
their  disabled  tenantry." 

The  damage  by  game  can't  be  fully  ascertained  : 

"You  hear  people  talking  of  valuing  the  damage  caused 
by  game.  The  injury  so  caused  can  never  be  properly  va- 
lued. Such  valuation  at  the  best  is  no  other  than  a  vague 
guess,  even  if  we  were  allowed  to  get  remuneration  in  this 
way.  And  if  tenants  were  all  in  a  condition  to  insist  strictly 
on  their  rights,  this  process  of  estimating  damages  would 
have  to  be  renewed  every  season,  and  probably  more  than 
once  in  a  season  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Court  of  Session 
has  never  yet  granted  recompense  for  injury  caused  by 
game  ;  and  if  they  did,  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  the  tenants 
are  to  be  for  ever  fighting  with  the  landlords  in  this  way. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  eases,  they  are  unable  or  afraid  to  do 
so.  Rather  than  risk  disputes  of  this  fatal  nature,  we  all 
know  what  withering  injury  will  be  submitted  to  by  the 
weaker  party.  They  never  can,  and  they  never "  will, 
fight  with  their  landlords  in  this  manner.  There  is  no  re- 
medy but  repeal.  It  is  undoubtedly  for  the  good  of  all, 
parlies,  and  the  peace  and  profit  of  all  parties,  of  the  land- 
lord as  well,  as  of  the  tenant,  that  these  vindictive  enactments 
should  be  utterly  and  for  ever  repealed  (applause).  We 
have  heard  the  statement  of  Sir  George  Grant  Suttie,  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Game  Laws  would  be  equal  to  a  confisca- 
tion of  property.  I  deny  that,  in  point  of  fact,  game  is  pri- 
vate property  at  all  (applause).  Every  one  knows,  although 
not  in  their  leases,  that  game  is  public  property;  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  confiscated.  But,  says  Sir  George,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  substitute  something  for  these  laws,  you 
ought  not  to  go  the  length  of  proposing  their  repeal.  Sir 
George,  in  making  this  statement,  overlooks  the  important 
fact  that  these  laws,  from  their  very  nature,  do  not  require 
any  substitute  at  all ;  and  why  '.'  Because  they  are  an  un- 
mitigated evil  (hear).  I  am  confident  that  the  majority  of 
this  meeting  do  not  think  that  they  require  any  substitute 
whatever." 


"  These  means  are  of  two  kinds.    We  may  content  our- 
selves simply  with  petitioning,  or  we  may  in  addition  to  this, 
iu  our  respective  districts,  use  what  influence  we  can  in  the 
event  of  elections  to  Parliament,  to  obtain  Hie  return  of 
candidates  whose  sentiments  harmonise  with  our  own,  and 
this  last  is  the  mode  especially  recommended  in  the  resolu- 
tion.   But  the  question  is,  when  shall  we  get  a  representa- 
tive who  shall  subscribe  to  these  terms '!        •         *  * 
But  it  is  said  that  if  you  demand  such  a  strict  pledge  on  the 
Game  Laws,  no  fitting  member  of  the  aristocratic  body  will 
so  far  violate  fashion  as  to  submit  to  come  forward  on  such 
terms.    I  am  not  of  this  opinion.    But  if  it  shall  so  turn 
out  that,  while  they  are  ready  to  pledge  themselves  to  any 
amount  to  the  parties  who  are  in  the  possession  of  power 
and  patronage  in  London,  they  shall  nevertheless  scorn  to 
acquiesce  in  so  moderate — I  submit  so  reasonable — a  request 
on  the  part  of  their  constituents,  as  that  which  we  now  pre- 
sume to  insist  on,  they  certainly  do  not  deserve  either  the 
name  or  the  situation  of  representatives  at  all.    And,  per- 
haps, by  far  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  stamp  with 
effect  the  resolution  to  which  this  meeting  has  now  come, 
would  be  that  of  our  using  the  freedom  of  selecting  one  of 
our  own  class,  on  whose  hearty  and  faithful  advocacy  of 
this  and  other  good  measures  we  could  securely  rely.  He 
would,  indeed,  he  the  first  member  of  our  class  that  ever  en- 
tered St.  Stephens.    1  say,  perhaps,  by  far  the  best  way  of 
producing  a  strong  moral  effect  in  the  country  on  this  ques- 
tion, would  be  to  have  to  resort  to  the  novel  and  heretofore 
unheard-of  impudence  of  selecting  for  the  important  county 
of  East  Lothian  a  farmer  for  once  to  be  its  representative  in 
Parliament  till  this  question  shall  be  disposed  of.    lint  who- 
ever should  be  selected,  let  us  at  all  events  show  to  the  coun- 
try that  we  are  in  earnest  in  this  matter,  by  making  clmice 
of  no  one  whose  opinions  on  this  subject  are  in  the  smallest 
degree  doubtful  (hear,  hear).    In  reference  to  the  class 
called  gamekeepers,  who  have  been  so  often  alluded  to,  there 
was  an  expression  used  by  the  late  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  of 
North  Berwick,  which  deserves  to  be  quoted  on  this  occa- 
sion.   Sir  John  said  that  he  did  not  know  what  use  game- 
keepers were  for  an  estate,  except  to  breed,  not  game,  but 
mischief,  betwcnlandlord  and  his  tenant  (applause)." 

The  Game  Laws  can't  be  modified  : 

"  Although  this  is  the  first  meeting  of  farmers  that  I  sup- 
pose was  ever  assembled  in  Scotland  for  such  a  purpose — 
and  though  a  few  anonymous  and  stray  appeals  in  the  public 
prints,  and  now  and  then  a  poorly  signed  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment, are  the  only  forms  in  which  our  complaints  have  yet 
been  put  before  the  public,  there  is  perhaps  no  question,  ne  - 
vertheless, on  which  the  public  mind  is  more  fully  matured 
and  ripened  than  on  this,  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
the  Game  Laws.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  with  other 
classes  of  the  community,  any  more  than  it  is  with  us,  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  them.  Modify  them  !  Why  not 
modify  them  ?  What  modified  good  have  they  done  ?  They 
have  worn  down  the  farmer.  They  have  demoralised  the 
labourer.  They  have  wrought  no  good-  They  have  pro- 
duced nothing  but  distress,  and  dissension,  and  crime,  and 
misery.  Aud  why  should  we  modify  them?  And  in  the 
public  mind,  as  I  have  said,  this  question  is  already  disposed 
of; — repeal — instant  repeal — without  any  mistake." 

This  is  a  good  beginning  ;  and  we  trust  this  example 
will  be  followed  in  every  county  m  Great  Britain. 

The  farmers  must  resolve  to  vote  at  the  next  election 
against  every  man  who  preserves  game,  and  who  will 
not  pledge  himself  to  a  total  repeal  of  the  Game  Laws. 

We  deem  this  question  so  important  to  the  farmer, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  our  extracts,  we  re- 
print the  resolutions.    Let  others  adopt  them : 

"  I.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  Game 
Laws  are  unjust  in  principle— cruel  and  oppressive  in  their 
penalties — and  that  their  whole  working  is  fraught  with 
great  moral  and  social  evil  to  the  community. 

"The  resolution  being  put  to  the  meetirig,  was  unani- 
mously adopted — Sir  Geo.  Grant  Suttie  dissenting. 

"II.  That  a  greater  bane  to  agriculture  than  those  laws 
can  scarcely  be  conceived,  as  by  their  means  the  landlord 
retains  power  to  consume  aud  destroy  the  crops  on  the  lands 
which  he  lets  for  arable  husbandry.  Thus  they  have  ever 
been,  and  must  continue  to  he,  the  source  of  dissensioi  s  and 
unkind  feeling  betwixt  landlord  and  tenant— depriving  the 
latter  of  every  motive  for  exertion,  and  too  frequently  even 
of  the  means  of  improving  his  farm. 

"III.  That  these  laws  being  iniquitous  in  principle,  and 
tyrannical  in  operation,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  their  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  opinion  of  tbis  meeting,  therefore,  that  they 
Siiowld  be  utterly  abolished. 

"  IV.  That  in  order  to  carry  into  practical  operation  the 
above  resolutions,  this  meetiug  determines  to  use  its  influ- 
ence to  obtain  the  return  of  Parliamentary  candidates  whose 
sentiments  harmonise  with  their  own  on  this  most  important 
question.  It  further  resolves  to  form  an  association  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions,  and  to  use  such  other  means  as  shall  be 
deemed  proper  for  effecting  the  repeal  of  those  injurious 
enactments. 

"  The  meeting  then  named  the  following  committee,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  these  resolutions  into  effect,  viz.: — 
Mr.  Cadell,  of  Cockenzie  ;  Messrs.  Miller,  Newbouse  ;  Har- 
vey, Stevonstonmains  ;  Watterston,  Balgonebafns  ;  Hope, 
Feutonbarns  ;  Ronghead,  Myreside  ;  Henderson,  Longnid- 
dry ;  Myle,  Bolton;  Stevenson,  Redside;  Shepherd,  Gleg- 
hornie  ;  and  Ainslie,  Samuelston  ;  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number — five  a  quorum.   Mr.  Cadell,  convener. 

"  The  meeting  direct  these  resolutions  to  be  published  in 
the  Edinburgh  Courant,  Scotsman,  Witness,  and  North 
British  Advertiser,  and  Mark  Lane  Express, 

"  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Watterston,  Balgonebarns,  the 
cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Cadell  for 
his  conduct  iu  the  chair.  H.  Fras.  Cadell,  P.S. 

"  The  committee  appointed  Mr.  Alexander  Mutheson, 
writer,  Haddington,  their  secretary  and  treasurer,  with 
power  to  receive  subscriptions." 


And  he  added  : 

"  The  only  case  resembling  injury  from  their  repeal  is 
that  of  the  proprietors  of  highland  districts,  whose  income 
from  leasing  the  right  of  shooting  is  often  as  great  as  from 
farming  the  land.  But  his  rights  and  whole  interests  could 
be  as  well  guarded  by  means  of  the  law  of  trespass  as  by 
means  of  the  Game  Laws." 

What  arc  the  means  used  for  getting  rid  of  the  Game 
Laws  ?   Mr.  Sheppard  bays : 


Importation  of  Gold  from  Rissia. — The  Victory 
steam  ship,  Willliam  Pedder,  commander,  belonging  to  the 
London  and  St.  Petersburg  Steam-ship  Company  arrived 
in  the  river  on  Wednesday  last,  from  St.  Petersburg,  after 
an  unprecedented  passage  of  seven  days  and  a  few  hours, 
including  the  usual  detention  at  Copenhagen  in  clearing  the 
Sound.  She  brings  with  her,  besides  a  general  cargo  and  20 
passengers,  380,0007.  in  gold  coin  aud  bars,  exceeding  by 
100,000/.  the  quantity  imported  last  month  by  the  Company'3 
I  vessel  the  Magnet. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  PEASANTRY  IN  DOR- 
SETSHIRE. 
(From  the  Correspondent  of  the  Times.) 

In  pursuance  of  the  duty  assigned  mi!,  I  shall  to-day  lny 
before  Jon  the  result  of  my  inquiries  in  Stourpain,  a  parish 
about  two  miles  distant  from  Blandford,  and  forming  part  of 
the  district  to  which  the  public  attention  has  been  drawn. 

The  first  feature  which  attracts  the  attention  of  a  stranger 
on  entering  the  village,  is  the  total  want  of  cleanliness  which 
pervades  it.  A  stream,  composed  of  the  matter  which  con- 
stantly escapes  from  pigsties  and  other  recptaclcs  of  filth, 
meanders  down  each  Street,  being  here  and  there  collected 
into  standing  pools,  which  lie  festering  and  rotting  in  the 
sun,  so  as  to  create  wonder  that  the  place  is  not  the  con- 
tinual abode  of  pestilence — indeed  the  worst  malignant 
fevers  have  raged  here  at  different  times.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  add  for  the  present  that  the  inside  of  the  cottages  in  every 
respect  corresponds  with  the  external  appearance  of  the 
place.  I  will,  however,  come  to  the  consideration  of  that 
point  hereafter. 

As  the  subject  of  "  grist"  will  form  a  prominent  feature  in 
this  letter,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  give  an  explanation 
of  the  term.  "  Grist,"  or  "  tailings"  as  it  is  usually  called  in 
other  counties,  is  that  portion  of  the  wheat  which  remaius 
after  the  best,  which  is  designed  for  the  market,  has  been 
separated  from  the  mass.  It  then  undergoes  a  second  sepa- 
ration, and  the  dirt  and  useless  stuff  is  removed.  It  is  the 
custom  iu  several  parts  of  the  county  for  the  farmer  to  allow 
his  labourer  to  take  a  bushel  of  this  article  as  often  as  his 
wants  require  it,  at  Is.  below  the  market  price  of  the  best 
wheat.  This  is  one  of  the  "  advantages,"  as  it  is  termed,  of 
the  labourer,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  when  conducted 
on  fair  principles,  it  may  deserve  the  name.  My  researches 
in  Stourpain  have,  however,  taught  me  that  in  that  village  at 
least,  so  far  from  "  grist"  being  an  advantage  to  the  labourer, 
he  pays  for  it  a  sum  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  the  price  of 
the  best  wheat,  and  in  support  of  this  assertion  I  will  now 
enter  iuto  an  examination  of  the  "  grist"  system  as  practised 
in  this  parish. 

As  the  wages  in  this  place,  in  very  few  instances,  exceed 
7s.  per  week,  it  may  readily  be  seeu  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  labourer  is  often  without  food  or  money.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  He  cannot  allow  his  wife  and  children  to 
starve.  The  shopkeeper  will  not  trust  him.  Iu  such  a  place 
the  shopkeeper  himself  is  generally  a  needy  man,  anil  his 
customer  has  7s.  a  week  and  a  family.  lie  takes  the  only 
course  open  to  him.  He  goes  to  his  master,  and.  as  the 
phra°e  is,  "  gets  a  grist,"  the  price  of  which  is  generally  7s. 
a  bushel,  which  is  stopped  from  his  wages  on  the  ensuing 
Saturday.  Iu  some  few  instances  I  have  found  the  price  to 
be  (!s.  63,  per  bushel.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  most 
cases  the  whole  amount  of  his  w-.'ges  is  at,  the  end  of  the 
week  withheld  in  payment  for  his  bushel  of  "  grist." 

I  have  before  me  a  weekly  return  of  the  price  of  the  best 
wheat  in  Blandford  market  for  the  last  two  years,  ending 
Lady-day,  1846,  by  which  it  appears  that  in  194  1  the  average 
price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  Ss.  lHd.,  and  in  1845,  lis.  7d. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  labourer,  pressed  by  want  and  ne- 
cessity, of  which  the  farmer  takes  an  undue  and  dishonest 
advantage,  pays  for  this  second  or  third-rate  article  a  sum 
exceeding  the  average  price  of  the  best  corn  during  the  last 
two  years.  So  much  for  the  price  of  "grist;"  the  quality 
now  demands  attention. 

A  few  days  since  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  miller  who 
resides  and  carries  ou  his  trade  near  the  place,  oad  to  whom 
the  labourer  is  iu  the  habit  of  bringing  his  "grist"  to  be 
ground.  I  will  give  you  his  description  of  it,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  recollect,  iu  his  own  words: 

"Some  of  the  stuff  they  bring  is  very  bad  ;  I  do  not  think  it 
is  worth  3s-.  a  bu9hel.  I  don't  much  like  having  anything  to  do 
with  it,  lor  I  am  obliged  to  keep  a  separate  pair  of  stones  to 
grind  it.  It  it  is  ground  by  the  same  stones  that,  I  use  for  the 
liner  sort  of  wheat,  it  fouls  the  better  sort  and  spoils  it." 

With  this  remark  of  the  miller's  I  close  my  observation  for 
the  present  on  "  grist"  and  its  "  advantages." 

Although  it  must  he  apparent  to  every  one  how  dreadfully 
insufficient  the  usual  amount  of  wages  in  these  parts  must 
be  for  the  support  of  a  labouring  family,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Sir.  Austin's  "  Report  on  the  Counties  of  Wilts, 
Dorset,  Devon,  and  Somerset"  (p.  ■'>'■>),  will  perhaps  render 
that  clearer  which  was  but  too  obvious  before.  A  gentle- 
man of  Wiltshire  (his  remarks  will  apply  equally  well  to  this 
couutyj,  in  his  examination,  says: 

[f The  wages  are  certainly  insufficient.  Even  when  there  are 
only  two  children  it  requires  rood  management  to  keep  them 
decently  out  of  8«.  a-week.  Take  any  standard  of  comparison, 
and  it  will  show  the  insufficiency.  Perhaps  the  fairest  is  the 
cost  of  the  paupers'  food  in  the  Union  workhouses,  where  the 
articles  are  such  as  usually  form  the  poor  man's  food  at  home — 
hacon,  bread;  imd  potatoes;  without  beer  or  other  luxuries,  and 
where  the  quantity  is  supposed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  the  inmates  in  health.  If  the  labourer  has  not.  so  much 
food  as  the  pauper,  he  bright  to  have.    In  our  union  the  cost  of 

each  individual,  taking  the  average  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
is  Is.  6d.  for  food  only;  and  buying  by  tender  and  in  large  quan- 
tities, we  buy  at  least  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  labouring 
man  can.  But.  without  considering  this  advantage,  apply  the 
ec«le  to  the  poor  mail's  family.  A  man,  his  wife,  ami  two 
children  will  require,  if  properly  fed.  6s.  weekly,  then  rent,  at 
lf«!t  Is.,  and  fuel  will  very  nearly  swallow  up  the  remainder.  Rut 
there  are  vet  many  things  to  provide— soap,  candles,  clothes, 
and  shots.  Shoes  to  a  poor  man  are  a  serious  expense,  as  he 
must  havH  them  strong,  costing  about  12s.  n  pair,  and  he  will 
need  at  least,  one  pair  in  the  year.  When  I  reckon  up  these 
things  iu  detail,  I  am  always  more  and  more  astonished  how  the 
labourer  contrives  to  live  at  all." 
Another  witness  says  : 

"I  never  could  make  out  how  they  lire  with  their  present  earn- 
ings for  alter  examining  accurately  the  accounts  of  their  ne- 
cessary weekly  expenditure,  and  trying  to  compare  it  with  their 
weokly  earnings,  in  all  cases  that  I  have  tried  their  expense 
«eems  to  exceed  their  earnings.  This  problem  several  of  us 
have  tried,  hut  without  success." 

In  the  above  extracts  n  mnn  is  supposed  to  be  earning  Ss. 
a  week,  which  is  to  support  a  family  of  two  children.  In 
Slourpain  unfortunately  the  families  are  generally  much 
larger,  and  the  rate  of  wages  a  shilling  a  week  lower.  The 
conclusion  which,  therefore,  must  necessarily  he  drawn  is, 
that  during  a  part  of  the  week  it  least  the  labourer  must  be 
starving.  A  labourer's  wife,  in  the  course  of  my  progress 
through  the  village,  told  me  she  had  eaten  nothing  since  the 
previous  morning.  It  was  about  II  a.m.  when  she  gave  me 
the  information. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  misery,  js  well  as  immorality, 
is  the  great  inadequacy  of  the  number  and  size  of  the  houses 
to  the  number  of  the  population,  and  the  consequently 
crowded  slate  of  their  habitations,  which  in  Dorsetshire 
generally,  and  in  Stourpain  particularly,  afford  the  most 
limited  accommodation,  ft  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
thing  for  the  whole  family  to  sleep  in  the  same  room,  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to  age  or  sex,  and  without  a  curtain 


or  the  slightest  attempt  at  separation  between  the  beds.  In 
one  instance  which  came  under  my  notice,  a  family,  consist- 
ing of  nine  persons,  occupied  three  beds  in  the  same  bed- 
room, wdiich  was  the  only  one  the  house  afforded.  The  eldest 
daughter  is  2:1  years  of  age,  the  eldest  son  21,  J  am  enabled 
to  give  you  the  dimensions  of  the  room  into  which  these  nine 
persons  are  nightly  crammed.  It  is  10  feet  square,  not  reckon- 
ing two  small  recesses  by  the  sides  of  the  chimney,  about  18 
inches  deep.  In  some  few  instances,  when  circumstances 
admitted  of  it,  I  have  seen  most  ingenious  and  laudable  at- 
tempts to  effect  a  barrier  between  the  sexes,  but  in  general 
there  does  not  appear  to  exist  any  anxiety  on  the  subject; 
and  indeed  in  most  instances  the  size  and  form  of  the  rooms, 
and  the  number  of  beds  required  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  family,  render  all  such  attempts  futile.  It  will  be  easily 
imagined  that  the  nightly  and  promiscuous  herding  together 
of  young  people  of  both  sexes  is  productive  of  the  most  de- 
moralising effects,  and  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  there 
are  more  illegitimate  children  in  Stourpain  than  in  any  vil- 
lage of  equal  size  in  the  Union  of  Blandford.  In  case  of  a 
death  occurring  in  a  family,  should  there  be  but  oue  bed- 
room, which  is,  I  think,  generally  the  case,  the  inmates  of 
the  house  are  compelled  to  pass  their  nights  in  the  same 
room  with  the  corpse  until  the  time  of  burial.  A  gentleman 
informed  me  that  he  once  inquired  whether,  iu  such  cases, 
there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  children  to 
such  an  arrangement.  The  answer  he  received,  from  the 
deep  tone  of  philosophy  which  pervades  it,  is  particularly 
deserving  of  attention  : 

"  Why,  sir,  in  such  cases  we  let  the  children  got  dead  asleep 
before  we  take  them  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  we  pull  Ihein 
out  of  bed  and  hurry  them  down  stairs  before  they  are  properly 
awake.   Itis  worse  for  the  grown  folks  than  for  them." 

The  rent  of  these  hovels  vary,  with  few  exceptions,  from 
Is.  a  week  up  to  ■')/.  and  even  it.  per  annum;  hut  it  should 
here  be  stated,  that  the  rent  of  all  cottages  belonging  to 
the  chief  landed  proprietor  have  lately  been  considerably 
reduced. 

It  may  be  useful  lo  give  a  few  examples  of  the  miserable 
and  degraded  state  iu  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  village 
pass  their  lives.  I  should  premise  that  every  case  came 
under  my  own  personal  observation,  and  that  I  generally 
obtained  my  information  from  the  labourer's  wife,  but  some- 
times from  himself. 

Silas  Upward. — Has  7s.  a  week,  out  of  which  house  rent 
takes  a  shilling  weekly.  There  are  seven  iu  family.  This 
man's  house  was  a  miracle  of  littleness.  John  Allen. — Has 
eight  in  family;  wages  7s.  a  week;  house-rent,  8f.  per 
annum.  William  Hew.— lias  six  children,  all  under  11 
years  of  age  ;  wages,  8s.  a  week  ;  rent,  ;  one  bedroom,  in 
which  all  the  family  sleep ;  pays  7s.  for  grist.  Robert  Hay- 
ter.—  Wages,  7s.;  gives  7s.  for  grist;  has  four  children 
living,  and  1ms  buried  five;  rent,  1/.  os.  a  year.  George 
Hall. — Has  six  children  under  12  years  of  age  ;  wages,  7s. 
a  week;  pays  7s.  for  grist;  one  bed  room.  James  Ains- 
worlh. — Pays  4/.  rent;  wages,  7s.;  has  six  in  family  ;  the 
eldest  girl  is  IS  years  of  age,  and  the  eldest  boy  14  ;  all  these 

sleep  in  one  room;  pays  (is.  !)d.  for  grist.   .leans. — Has 

11  in  family;  two  bedrooms  in  the  house;  in  the  first  the 
husband,  wife,  and  six  daughters  sleep  ;  the  eldest  daughter 
will  soon  be  20  ;  in  the  smaller  room  three  boys  occupy  the 
same  bed,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  19,  the  next  arid  the 
youngest  7  years  of  age  ;  wages,  8s. ;  rent,  '21.  William 
.leans. — Family  consists  of  seven  persons  ;  there  is  one  bed- 
room, which  contains  three  beds,  in  one  of  w  hich  the  hus- 
band and  wife  sleep  ;  the  second  is  occupied  by  three  boys, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  10  ;  and  the  third  by  two  girls,  of  the 
respective  ages  of  10  and  10  ;  pays  '21.  rent. ;  wages,  7s. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  examples  I  am  enabled 
to  produce,  but  I  think  these  are  amply  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  horrible  mode  of  existence  which  prevails  here.  I 
could  also  produce  instances  of  the  most  frightful  depravity 
which  it  is  evident  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
this  disgusting  and  indiscriminate  herding  together  of  so 
many  persons  of  both  sexes  into  one  common  and  confined 
sleeping  apartment, but  I  prefer  suppressing  them,  more  es- 
pecially as  they  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  want  of  pro- 
per ventilation  in  these  houses  must  be  to  the  last  degree  de- 
trimental to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  atmosphere, 
especially  of  the  sleeping  apartments,  to  an  unpractised  nose 
is  almost  unsupportable.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark 
that  dishes,  plates,  and  other  ariicles  of  crockery,  seem  al- 
most unknown  ;  there  is,  however,  the  less  need  for  them, 
as  grist  bread  forms  the  principal,  and  I  believe  only  kind  of 
food  which  falls  to  the  labourer's  lot.  In  no  single  instance 
did  I  observe  moat  of  any  kind  during  my  progress  through 
the  parish.  The  furniture  is  such  as  may  be  expected  from 
the  description  I  have  given  of  the  place — a  rieketty  table 
and  two  or  three  foundered  chairs  generally  forming  the 
extent  of  the  upholstery.  Want,  famine,  and  misery  are  the 
features  of  the  village,  and  yet  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
the  peasant  of  the  Vale  of  Blackmore  and  the  western  parts 
of  the  county  is  as  hungry,  emaciated,  and  squalid  a  being 
as  the  denizen  of  Stourpain. 

From  the  picture  of  a  Dorsetshire  parish,  it  may  be  readily 
gathered  that  apathy  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
lauded  proprietor,  and  the  grasping  and  closefisted  policy  of 
the  farmer,  are  the  causes  of  the  .prevailing  distress.  The 
default  of  one  is  apparent  iu  his  neglect  to  provide  proper 
habitations  in  which  the  labourer  may  bring  up  his  family 
in  comfort  and  decency.  In  no  county,  notwithstanding 
the  universal  increase  of  population,  is  the  want  of  new 
cottages  so  apparent,  and  the  neglect  of  the  landlord,  in 
this  point  at  least,  so  conspicuous.  The  latter,  in  withhold- 
ing from  the  man  who  serves  him  a  just  and  reasonable  re- 
ward for  his  services,  is  acting  neither  wisely  nor  honour- 
ably. Bothseemto  have  forgotten,  or  at  least  to  have  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  undoubted  fact,  that  one  of  the  surest  me- 
thods of  consulting  the  public  advantage  is  to  secure  to  the 
lower  class  comfort  and  competence. 


Dublin,  June  24. — The  PI ab vest — Potato  Disease. 
— Further  accounts  have  been  received,  of  the  extension  of 
the  disease  amongst  the  early  kinds  of  potatoes,  which  had 
entirely  escaped  the  pestilence  last  year.  The  disease  has 
appeared,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin.  At  Roebuck,  two  miles  from  this  city,  is  a  field  of 
potatoes,  a  portion  being  sown  with  early  bangors,  of  the 
kidney  kind.  The  steward  of  the  owner  had  previously  re- 
ported the  breaking  out  of  disease  amongst  this  description. 
The  leaves  were  quite  withered,  aud  vegetation  seemed  en- 
tirely destroyed.  On  digging  out,  the  disease  was  quite 
manifest,  a  brownish  spot  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  tuber, 
and  on  cutting  it,  the  interior,  down  to  the  heart,  was  cor- 
roded by  the  disease.  The  blight  commenced  at  the  end  of 
the  side,  and  has  been  moving  upwards.  These  potntoes 
were  sown  from  excellent  and  perfectly  sound  seed. 
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The.  Philosophy  of  Magic  Prodigies  and  apparent 
Miracles.  By  A.  T.  Thomson,  M.I).  London  : 
Dcntley. 

This  very  interesting  work  is  taken  from  the 
French  of  Eusebe  Salverte,  but  with  so  many  alto* 
rations,  both  of  omission  and  addition,  that  it  has 
fair  pretensions  to  originality.  Salverte' s  theory  is 
that  the  prodigies  recorded  as  miracles  by  ancient 
writers  may  be  generally  received  as  facts,  and  that 
they  may  he  explained  by  supposing  that  the  priests 
and  magicians  were  in  possession  of  a  scientific  se- 
cret which  enabled  them  to  produce  phenomena 
that  to  the  uninitiated  passed  for  miracles.  Lot  us 
take  a  pretty  notorious  instance. 

"  It  is  often  related  in  ancient  history,  that  distinct  words 
have  been  uttered  by  a  child  at  the  moment  of  its  birth;  that 
trees  also  and  statues  have  spoken ;  and  that  sounds  have 
been  spontaneously  uttered  in  the  sombre  gloomof  a  temple. 
The  phenomena  of  ventriloquism  affords  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation for  many  of  these  stories,  but  not  for  all  of  them. 
Itis,  therefore,  more  natural  to  admit  that  these  sounds,  the 
origin  of  which  is  not  perceptible,  are  the  effects  of  art;  and 
to  attribute  these  to  the  invention  of  the  Androides,  which, 
although,  in  our  own  times,  explained  in  well-known  works, 
yet  has,  under  the  name  of  the  Invisible  Girl,  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  vulgar,  and  even  of  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  class  themselves  among  the  ignoraut.  Questions  are  ad- 
dressed, in  a  low  tone,  to  a  doll,  or  a  head  made  of  card-board 
or  of  metal,  or  even  to  a  glass  box ;  in  a  short  time  replies 
are  heard  which  appear  to  proceed  from  the  inanimate  object. 
Acoustics  teach  us  the  methods  which  enable  a  person,  at 
some  distance,  to  hear  and  to  be  heard  as  distinctly  as  if  he 
occupied  the  place  whence  the  doll  apparently  speaks.  It  is 
not  at  all  a  modem  invention  ;  for  more  than  two  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  Porta  explained  the  principles  of  this  in- 
vention in  his  Natnrid  3fagic;  but,  in  more  ancient  times, 
its  principles  were  kept  secret  and  only  the  wonders  per- 
formed by  it  presented  for  the  admiration  of  the  multitude. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  speaking 
head,  made  of  earthenware,  excited  in  England  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  curious.  The  one  made  by  Albertus  Magnus, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  of  the  same  material.  Gerbert, 
who  under  the  name  of  Sylvester  the  Second,  occupied  the 
papal  throne  from  the  years  095  to  1003,  constructed  a 
brazen  head  possessing  a  similar  property.  This  master- 
piece of  art  was  the  cause  of  his  being  accused  of  magic  ; 
perhaps  the  accusation  was  not  unfounded,  if  they  applied 
the  same  meaning  to  the  word  as  we  do  ;  it  was  the  result 
of  science  conceuled  from  the  knowledge  of  the  common 
people." 

Salvcrte  assigns  very  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  distillation,  and  that  ardent  spirits  were  employed 
in  tlie  mysteries  of  these  temples.  On  this  point, 
Dr.  Thomson  makes  some  acute  remarks,  which 
deserve  to  he  extracted  : 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  Editor,  the  reasoning  of  our  author 
as  to  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  distillation  into  Asia 
Minor,  Elruria,  and  Greece,  from  Hindostan,  is  by  no  means 
necessary  in  order  to  account  for  the  knowledge  of  ardent 
spirits  by  the  priesthood,  and  their  employment  in  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  temples.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
there  is  no  variety  of  the  human  race,  of  however  low  a 
grade,  that  has  not  some  means  of  inducing  intoxication,  by 
means  of  beverages.  In  the  Friendly  Islands,  when  Captain 
Cook  first  visited  them,  the  natives  made  un  intoxicating 
beverage,  by  chewing  the  root  of  the  Kava  plant,  and, 
mixing  the  juice  thus  extracted  with  water.  The  Tartars 
make  Araka,  a  strong  liquor,  from  the  fermented  milk  of  the 
cow  and  the  horse  :  in  Egypt  Araki  is  the  produce  of  the 
date,  and  in  India  that  of  the  flowers  of  the  Madhuca  tree 
(Baxsia  butyracea).  The  Siamese  become  intoxicated  with 
lau,  made  from  rice  :  the  Chinese  with  show-choo,  a  species 
of  brandy,  distilled  from  the  lees  of  mandarin,  a  rice  wine  ; 
the  Mexican  on  a  spirit  made  from  pulyne,  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  Agave  Americana.  ;  and  the  Kamschatkains  on 
Slutkaia  trava,  a  spirit  made  from  a  sweet  grass,  and  another 
from  the  juice  of  the  whortle  berry,  mixed  with  that  of  the 
Amanita  Muscaria.  Now  all  inebriating  liquors,  however 
produced,  and  whether  obtained  from  vegetable  or  from 
auimal  substances,  derive  their  inebriating  properties  from 
alcohol ;  and,  if  that  opinion  be  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  as,  when  these  liquors  were  heated  or  boiled,  they 
must  consequently  have  become  weaker,  and  lost  much  of 
their  intoxicating  properties,  those  who  observed  this  effect 
would  he  led  to  suppose  that  somethiirg  was  driven  off  with 
the  vapour  during  the  boiling,  aud  without  this  the  liquors 
ceased  to  intoxicate.  The  natural  result  of  such  an  obser- 
vation would  be  an  attempt  to  regain  this  important  ingre- 
dient, by  condensing  the  vapour;  and  the  possibility  of  doing 
this  would  be  observed  almost  as  early  as  the  discovery  of  its 
being  carried  off'  by  the  vapour:  hence  the  first  step  to  the 
performance  of  the  process  of  distillation.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  the  discovery  of  ardent  spirits  is  coeval  with 
civilization  ;  and  that  the  process  of  procuring  them  was 
kuown  in  many  countries,  without  being  communicated 
from  other  nations  ;  and,  consequently,  must  have  been 
familiar  in  the  temples,  the  repositories  of  all  the  science  and 
learning  of  antiquity." 

The  effects  produced  by  intoxicating  liquids  in 
kindling  enthusiasm  are  best  illustrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  Assassins,  of  which  Dr.  Thomson  gives 
a  brief  summary: 

"The  followers  of  Hassan  were  hound  to  the  most  rigid 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  Islam,  or  Ahdallah  Maimom, 
the  projector  of  the  sect.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe 
the  rules  which  were  requisite  to  be  practised  by  the  aspirants, 
proselytes  to  the  faith  of  the  society.  Assassination  was  an 
obligation  on  the  Ismailite  Fedavee,  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  sect;  any  one  of  whom,  ordered  by  a  superior  to  assas- 
sinate a  stranger,  was  obliged  to  obey;  and,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  order,  the  wretched  Fedavee  firmly  believed 
he  was  promoting  the  cause  of  truth.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  tin!  name  Assassins,  given  to  the  society,  originated  in 
this  obligation  ;  but  the  appellation  is  derived,  according  to 
M.  De  Sacy,  from  the  Oriental  term  Btuhitheen,  corrupted 
by  the  Crusaders  into  Assassin.  This  term  implies  takers  of 
Hashiche,  a  species  of  hemp,  from  which  an  intoxicating 
drug  was  compounded,  which  the  Fedavee  took  previously 
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to  tbeir  engaging  iu  their  daring  enterprises ;  nud  which 
procured  for  them  the  delicious  visions  of  Paradise,  promised 
to  all  the  followers  of  the  Sheikh-el-Jebal.  This  Paradise 
was  typified  on  earth,  according  to  Marco  Paulo,  who 
travelled  over  the  East  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  gardens 
of  the  most  luxurious  description,  stored  with  the  most 
delicious  fruit  and  fragrant  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  contain- 
ing palaces  inhabited  by  exquisitely  beautiful  and  highly- 
accomplished  damsels,  clothed  in  the  richest  dresses,  and 
educated  to  display  every  grace  and  fascination  that  could 
captivate  the  senses. 

"The  Chief,  in  discoursing  of  Paradise  lo  his  followers, 
persuaded  them  that  he  had  the  power  of  granting  admission 
to  it;  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  he  caused  a 
potion  of  a  soporific  kind' to  be  administered  to  ten  or  twelve 
of  them  at  a  time,  and  w  hen  they  were  sound  asleep,  lie  had 
them  conveyed  to  the  palaces  in  the  garden.  On  awaking 
from  their  sleep,  their  senses  were  struck  with  the  beauty 
and  spleudour  of  every  object  upon  which  their  eyes  rested  ; 
their  ears  were  ravished  with  the  most  harmonious  voices; 
and  their  fond  glances  at  the  lovely  damsels  were  returned 
with,  the  most  alluring  caresses;  until,  truly  intoxicated  with 
the  excess  of  enjoyment,  they  believed  themselves  actually 
in  Paradise.  After  a  time  they  were  again  thrown  into  sleep, 
and  carried  out  of  the  garden.  They  were  questioned  before 
the  whole  Court  as  to  where  they  had  been,  and  what  they 
had  seen ;  and  having  detailed  all  the  pleasures  they  enjoyed, 
the  Chief  assured  them  that  those  who  yielded  implicit 
obedience  to  him  shoulil  inherit  such  a  Paradise  for  ever. 

"  The  effects  of  such  an  imposture  display,  most  strikingly, 
the  lengths  to  which  credulity  and  superstition  will  conduct 
mortals.  The  following  anecdote  powerfully  elucidates  this 
remark.  'An  Ambassador  from  the  Sultan  Malek  Schah 
having  come  to  Alamoot  to  demand  submission  and  obedience 
of  the  Sheikh,  Hassan  received  him  in  a  hall  in  which  he 
had  assembled  several  of  his  followers.  Making  a  sign  to 
one  youth,  he  said,  'Kill  thyself!'  Instantly  the  young 
man's  dagger  was  plunged  into  his  own  bosom.  To  another 
he  said, '  Fling  yourself  down  from  the  wall !'  In  an  instant 
his  shattered  limbs  were  lying  in  the  castle  ditch.  Then 
turning  to  the  terrific  envoy,  he  exclaimed — '  I  have  seventy 
thousand  followers  who  obey  me  after  this  fashion.  This 
is  mv  answer  to  your  master.'  These  victims  died  in  the 
full  conviction  that  they  were  immediately  to  pass  into  that 
sensual  Paradise,  of  which  they  had  received  a  foretaste  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Sheikh." 

The  influence  of  imitation  in  propagating  and 
supporting  fanatical  delusions  and  similar  halluci- 
nations is  thus  elucidated  : 

"  A  thousand  instances  might  be  brought  forward  to 
demonstrate  the  influence  of  imitation.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  dancing  mania  which  prevailed  all  over 
Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  actually  grew 
into  a  real  epidemic.  It  is  only  requisite  to  relate  two  or 
three  instances  of  more  recent  date  in  this  kingdom.  At  a 
cotton  manufactory,  at  Holden  Bridge,  in  Lancashire,  a  girl, 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1787,  put  a  mouse  into  the  bosom 
of  another  girl,  who  was  thereby  thrown  into  convulsions, 
which  lasted  for  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  following  day, 
six  girls,  who  had  witnessed  these  convulsions,  were  affected 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  on  the  17th  six  more.  The  alarm 
became  so  great,  that  the  whole  work  was  stopped,  under 
the  idea  that  some  particular  disease  had  been  introduced  in 
a  bag  of  cotton  opened  in  the  house.  On  the  18th  three 
more  and  on  the  19th  eleven  more  girls  were  seized.  Three 
of  the  whole  number,  namely  twenty-four,  lived  two  miles 
from  the  factory,  and  three  were  at  another  factory  at 
Clitheroe,  about  five  miles  off,  but  who  were  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  the  plague,  as  the  convulsions  were 
termed,  being  caught  from  the  cotton.  Dr.  Sinclair  relieved 
all  the  cases  by  electrifying  the  affected  girls.  The  convul- 
sions were  so  strong,  as  to  require  four  or  five  persons  to 
hold  the  patients,  and  to  prevent  them  from  tearing  their  hair 
and  dashing  their  heads  on  the  floor  or  on  the  walls. 

Upwards  of  a  century  ago,  a  woman  in  Shetland,  labour- 
ing under  epilepsy,  was  attacked  with  paroxysms  of  the 
disease  in  the  church;  the  result  was,  that  many  adult 
females  and  some  children  became  affected  in  a  similar  man- 
ner ;  and  the  disease  has  continued  to  occur  very  frequently, 
erer  since,  during  divine  service.  When  Dr.  Hibbert  visited 
the  Island  of  Unst,  and  was  attending  the  kirk  of  Baliasta, 
a  female  shriek  was  heard  ;  but  the  person  was  carried  out 
by  the  desire  of  the  clergyman,  who  also  requested  any 
woman,  who  felt  that  she  might  be  similarly  affected,  to 
leave  the  church.  Dr.  Hibbert  says,  '  On  leaving  the  kirk, 
I  saw  females  writhing  and  tossing  about  their  arms,  on  the 
green  grass.'  " 

Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  that  the  Ro- 
man historians  declare  that  Numa,  their  second 
king,  was  instructed  by  certain  Etrurian  deities  in 
the  art  of  drawing  down  the  lightning  from  heaven, 
and  rendering  it  harmless,  but  that  Tullus  Hosti- 
]}us,  his  successor,  was  destroyed  in  a  similar  at- 
tempt   Salverte  thus  explains  the  matter  ; 

"  To  render  lightning  less  hurtful,  and  (o  make  it  descend 
without  danger  from  the  bosom  of  the  clouds,  was,  both  in 
effect  anil  in  end,  obtained  by  Franklin's  beautiful  discovery, 
as  well  as  by  the  religious  experiment  repeated  many  times 
with  success  by  Numa.  Tullus  Hostilius  was  less  fortunate. 
'  They  relate,'  says  Titus  Livy,  '  that  this  Prince,  when 
perusing  the  notes  left  by  Numa,  found  among  them  some 
instructions  on  the  secret  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  F.licins. 
He  attempted  to  repeat  them  ;  but  in  his  preparations  for,  or 
celebration  of  them,  he  deviated  from  the  sacred  rite;  and 
being  thus  exposed  to  the  anger  of  .lupiter,  aroused  by  a 
defective  ceremony  (sollicituta  prdvn  rclitjione),  he  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  consumed  in  his  own  palace.'  " 

"  An  ancient  annalist,  quoted  by  Pliny,  explains  this  event 
much  more  explicitly,  and  justifies  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
in  deviating  from  the  sense  commonly  given  to  the  words  of 
Livy  by  his  translators.  'Guided  by  Numa's  books,  Tullus 
undertook  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Jupiter  by  the  same  ceremonies 
employed  by  his  predecessor.  But  having  performed  imper- 
fectly the  prescribed  ceremony  (pariim  rite),  he  perished, 
struck  by  thunder.'  Instead  of  the  term  ceremony,  if  we 
substitute  the  word  experiment,  we  shall  perceive  that  the 
fate  of  Tullus  was  similar  to  that  of  Professor  Reichmau.  In 
17.13  this  learned  man  was  killed  by  lightning  while  repeat- 
ing, with  too  little  caution,  one  of  Franklin's  experiments." 

We  think  it  much  more  likely  that  the  Etrurian 
priests  were  acquainted  with  some  explosive  com- 
pound similar  to  gunpowder,  of  which  many  are 
known  to  exist,  and  that  Tullus  Hostilius  fell  a  vic- 
iim  to  want  of  caution  in  its  UM.   There  can,  how- 


ever, be  little  doubt  that  many  mechanical,  che- 
mical, and  even  electrical  combinations  which  puss 
for  modern  discoveries  wore  tentatively  known  to 
priests  and  wonder-workers  of  ancient  times,  and 
were  kept  profoundly  secret  as  a  means  of  working 
on  tho  credulity  of  the  people.  But  we  think  that 
Salverte  lias  carried  his  theory  too  far,  and  has  not 
made  sullicient  abatement  for  the  exaggerations 
of  ignorance  in  the  accounts  given  of  prodigies. 
Lane  has  very  ably  shown  that  the  wonders  relate/! 
in  the  voyages  of  Sinbad  the  sailor  are  mostly  exagge- 
rations of  real  phenomena  in  the  Eastern  seas.  Tho 
tale  of  the  "  Three  Black  Crows"  is  more  than  ful- 
filled  when  the  superstitious  give  an  account  of 
what  has  actually  passed  before  their  own  eyes, 
and  still  more,  when  tradition  gets  hold  of  the  pro- 
digy, and  repeats  it  with  its  usual  habit  of  exagge- 
ration. In  the  recent  discussions  on  the  Corn  J 3 ill 
we  have  found  tales  gravely  told  by  those  who  pass 
for  statesmen  even  more  wild  than  those  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Aladdin's  palace  is  not  one  whit 
more  extravagant  than  the  supernatural  abundance 
of  Tamboff,  and  Sinbad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  is  but 
a  tame  invention  when  compared  with  the  imagi- 
nary burdens  on  land  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much.  Had  Salverte  lived,  he  would  have  wit- 
nessed in  our  day  a  proof  of  his  favourite  theory, 
that  occult  sciences  pass  into  real  sciences  so  soon 
as  protection  is  withdrawn. 


Margaret  Russell :  an  Autobiography.  London  : 
Longman  and  Co. 
We  know  not  whether  this  interesting  narrative 
has  had  any  foundation  in  fact,  but  there  is  an  air 
of  life  and  truth  in  the  incidents,  and  a  consistency 
in  the  characters,  which  we  rarely  find  in  works  of 
pure  imagination.  The  lady  by  whom  the  work  is 
written  may  not  have  passed  through  the  ordeals 
she  has  described,  but  she  has  so  vividly  delineated 
tho  feelings  which  such  situations  must  produce, 
that  we  are  persuaded  she  drew  more  from  the  ex- 
perience either  of  herself  or  of  some  intimate  ac- 
quaintance than  from  the  simple  suggestions  of 
fancy.  Margaret  Russell  describes  herself  as  forced 
to  seek  refuge  with  a  maternal  aunt,  under  whose 
roof  her  mother  dies.  The  character  of  this  aunt 
is  one  which  too  many  will  recognise  among  their 
acquaintances  ; 

"Although  a  person  who,  in  her  own  opinion, exercised  an 
important  influence,  both  by  precept  and  example,  iu  her  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  yet  so  perverse  were  the  principles 
upon  which  she  acted,  and  so  constantly  were  her  efforts  to 
inculcate  lessons  of  piety  counteracted  by  the  method  she 
took  to  impart  them,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say 
what  real  good  she  did,  or  what  specific  purpose  she  fulfilled 
in  the  scale  of  being.  She  was  one  of  those  who  are  content 
to  '  act  religion  instead  of  doing  it.'  Her  love, — if  indeed 
she  could  ever  condescend  to  love  what  she  termed  '  corrupt 
humanity,' — was  not  heart-warm;  there  was  no  pulse  of  life 
in  it.  Her  charity  was  the  mere  charity  which  ministers  to 
the  wants  of  the  body,  while  it  leaves  those  of  the  mind  uu- 
cared  for;  and  in  this  her  means  would  not  allow  her  to  in- 
dulge. That  a  generous  sympathy  for  the  distress  of  the 
afflicted,  generally,  and  a  forbearance  even  towards  those 
who  are  sufferers  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  evil 
passions,  were  necessary  portions  of  the  creed  she  professed, 
seemed  never  to  have  occurred  to  her.  If  she  visited  the 
sick,  she  left  the  cottage  of  the  labourer  more  desolate  than 
she  found  it;  for  she  gave  only  that  of  which  the  heart  of 
the  sufferer  was  full — prayer  ;  while  she  took  away  that  of 
which  it  is  most  barren — hope,  the  two-fold  hope  of  the 
sinned  against  and  sinuiug,  the  hope  of  sympathy  on  earth 
and  of  mercy  in  heaven.  If  she  entered  the  Sunday-school, 
it  is  true  that  the  children  were  awed  by  her  presence,  that 
they  put  on  a  graver  aspect,  and  lifted  up  tbeir  little  voices 
iu  the  Sabbath-song  of  praise  with  a  more  solemn  intonation; 
but  the  image  of  the  Deity  in  their  minds  was  in  a  moment 
transformed  from  a  God  of  love  to  a  God  of  fear,  by  the 
sudden  apparition  of  this — to  them — severe  herald  of  his 
displeasure. 

"  In  her  own  household  the  same  cold,  harsh  measures 
were  pursued.  For  the  house  itself,  o  gloom  seemed  to  rest 
ou  everything,  animate  and  inanimate,  within  its  walls.  And 
as  for  the  servants, — God  help  them !  I  pitied  them  from 
my  heart. .  Like  the  inhabitants  of  Chorasiu,  they  were 
driven  to  worship  with  the  scourge.  Not  only  their  actions, 
but  their  words,  their  looks,  their  dress,— nay,  if  possible, 
their  very  thoughts,  were  ruled  over  with  a  strictness  of 
supervision  that  would  have  done  honour  to  an  Inquisitor.'' 

Another  aunt  who  "  had  suffered  persecution,  and 
learned  mercy,"  came  to  share  Dorothea's  protec- 
tion with  Margaret : 

"Excluded  from  all  sympathy  where  it  should  have  been 
most  abounding,  the  mourner, ever  gentleand  uucomphuiing, 
instead  of  resenting  a  coldness  which  nevertheless  she  felt 
acutely,  only  turned  with  a  more  relying  tenderness  to  the 
bosomjevcr  ready  to  give  sigh  for  sigh,  and  tear  for  tear. 
And  now  as  time  went  on,  beautiful  was  the  affection  which 
sprung  up  between  the  motherless  child  and  the  childless 
mother. 

"  I  call  her  childless,  for  unchilded  she  was  in  a  double 
sense,  although  her  son  yet  remained  to  her;  since,  by  of  one 
those  unaccountable  turns  and  shifts  in  the  strange  machinery 
of  fate,  this  child,  at  the  very  thought  of  whom  her  whole 
soul  overflowed  with  tenderness,  had  been  torn  from  her. 

"  Her  husband,  some  time  previous  to  the  boy's  birth,  had 
exhibited  unequivocal  signs  of  insanity.  His  family  termed 
these  occasional  aberrations,  '  eccentricity  of  manner;'  some 
hesitated  not  to  attribute  them  to  hereditary  disease  ;  wli;li 
others,  with  more  reason,  supposed  his  derangement  to  arise 
from  a  local  injury,  the  result  of  a  severe  utuox  ol  brain  fever, 
from  which  he  had  never  wholly  yecovered. 

"As  these  symptoms  increased  in  strength  and  frequency, 
the  maniac — for  such  in  reality  he  was — began  to  evince  an 
intolerable  aversion  to  his  unoffending  wife.  This  at  first 
showed  itself  merely  in  avoidance  of  her  society.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  his  son  born,  than,  seizing  the  opportunity  to 


deal  a  cruel  and  deadly  blow,  he  immediately  mode  over  the 
boy  to  the  care  of  his  own  family;  and,  with  the  cunning 
natural  to  the  insane,  set  about  making  a  will,  by  which  the 
mother  was  to  be  debarred  from  the  presence  or  knowledge 
of  her  child  until  he  should  come  of  age.  The  reason  he  al- 
leged— for  he  was  still  plausible  enough  lo  secure  to  himself 
all  the  privileges  of  a  person  of  sound  mind — was,  that 
women  wore,  from  want  of  capucity,  unfit  to  have  the 
guardianship  of  male  children. 

':  Soon  after  this  he  died,  utterly  and  hopelessly  de/anged. 
But  the  time  of  appeal  was  past. 

"  1  lis  family,  tenaciously  alive  to  the  taint  of  insanity 
resting  upon  their  name,  which  it  would  have  done  had  the 
validity  of  the  document  been  called  in  question,  acted  up, 
in  every  point,  to  the  instructions  contained  in  it.  And  as 
the  bereaved  mother,  the  only  person  whose  interest  it  was 
to  contest  the  will,  refrained  from  doing  so,  the  wrong,  as 
usual,  prevailed,  and  injustice  triumphed." 

Alice  was  re-united  to  her  son  so  soon  as  his  ma- 
jority allowed  him  to  act  on  his  own  impulses  ;  but 
her  frail  frame  did  not  long  sustain  her  struggles 
of  feeling. 

"  It  soon  became  evident  to  herself,  although  we  were  yet 
unconscious  of  the  pang  which  awaited  us,  that  nature  was 
gradually  sinking;  and  that,  however  she  might  rally  for 
weeks,  or  even  perhaps  for  months,  the  seal  of  death  was  no 
less  assuredly  set  upon  her  brow. 

"And  now  all  the  beauty  aud  the  truth,  the  trust,  the  de- 
votedncss  of  her  woman's  nature  were  daily  and  hourly 
developed.  Although  life  was  becoming  ev  ery  moment  more 
endeared  to  her,  not  a  complaint,  not  a  murmur  was  ever 
heard  from  her  lips,  that  could  indicate  how  sorely  she  felt 
the  doom  which  was  to  shut  her  out  from  it  for  ever.  She 
was  yet  in  the  matronly  prime  of  her  years;  and  much  as 
she  had  undergone,  her  feelings  had  never  been  deadened  or 
unyouthed.  She  had  not  to  sink  into  the  grave  with  the 
comforting  thought  that  she  was  laying  down  a  burthen 
greater  than  she  could  bear  ;  she  had  to  go  down  to  dark- 
ness with  the  thrilling  consciousness  of  an  increased  power 
of  enjoyment  strengthening  within  her.  The  passage  to  the 
grave,  too,  was  to  be  trodden  alone,  without  the  sympathy 
which  smoothes  the  bed  of  the  dying.  None  knew  but  her- 
self what  was  going  on  within.  She  did  not  regret  this; 
she  rejoiced  at  it ;  but  not  the  less  did  she  feel  it.  She 
;issumed  a  cheerfulness  which  was  but  a  mask  for  the 
melancholy  that  devoured  her.  Like  the  poor  Hindoo, 
while  writhing  in  the  pangs  ofher  self  imposed  penance,  she 
scattered  flowers  around  her.  She  smiled;  but  her  smiles 
were  but  as  sun-rays  upon  the  tomb:  they  might  gladden 
and  chase  the  thoughts  of  corruption  from  those  who  were 
without, — but  she  was  within  its  shadow. 

"Her  whole  thoughts  were  now  directed  to  the  future 
prospects  of  her  son.  Fortune  he  would  have  none,  beyond 
the  little  she  could  beriueatb.  him  at  her  death.  His  father 
had  been  a  younger  brother,  and  brought  up  to  the  church. 
After  passing  his  best  years  as  a  poor  country  curate,  he 
eventually  obtained  a  small  living,  barely  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  himself  and  family;  and  at  his  death  his 
widow  would  have  been  left  wholly  unprovided  for,  but  for 
the  small  patrimony  which  had  been  settled  upon  her  at  her 
marriage. 

"It  is  true,  that  the  uncle  with  whom  Francis  had  been 
reared,  himself  childless,  had  always  declared  his  intention 
of  Kiaking  him  his  heir;  and,  under  this  idea,  had  not 
educated  him  for  any  profession.  But  Sir  Richard  Bruce 
was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  haughty,  and  overbearing  ; 
and  any  offence,  however  unintentional,  on  the  part  of  his 
nephew,  might  at  once  place  him  beyond  the  pale  of  his 
uncle's  favour." 

Alice  died  almost  in  the  arms  of  Francis  and 
Margaret — a  circumstance  which  naturally  deve- 
loped and  strengthened  the  growing  affection  of  the 
oousins.  Just  at  this  crisis,  however,  Dorothea 
informs  Margaret  that  she  was  not,  as  she  believed, 
an  orphan,  but  that  her  father  was  a  convicted 
felon,  sentenced  to  death  for  forgery,  but  allow£*<  to, 
escape  with  transportation  for  life.  Her  reaoiution. 
not  to  involve  her  cousin  in  any  portion  of' the  dis;- 
grace  attached  to  such  a  parent,  and  her  self  de-i 
voteduess  in  rejecting  all  his  offers,  are  very  pawei^ 
fully  portrayed,  but  a  fresh  trial  is  in  stove  for 
her ;  the  father  secretly  returns  to  England,  lives 
in  daily  dread  of  being  delivered  up  to  justice  as  an 
escaped  convict,  and  tries  to  drown  his  fears  au^ 
his  shame  in  the  most  degrading  dissipation. 
quits  her  aunt  to  share  her  father's  poverty,  it  was, 
at  a  time  when  pestilence  ravaged  sorne  of'  thoso. 
haunts  of  wretchedness  in  London,  commonly 
called  "  rookeries,"  and  we  extract  one  picture  ot 
misery,  such  as  London  could  alone  produce,  ta 
illustrate  what  many  still  call"  the  short  and  sitnplt* 
annals  of  tire  poor  :" 

"  Day  by  day  the  pestilence  increased.  A  constant  cloud, 
deepening  towards  night  into  a  fog,  thick  and  stifling  as  an 
Egyptian  plague,  hung  overhead.  Silence,  unbroken  save 
by  the  everlasting  toll  of  the  death-bell,  reigued  withiu  aud 
without  the  dwelliugs  of  the  dead  and  dying ;  while, 
amongst  the  survivors,  the  stupefaction  of  despairniade  the^ 
seem,  as  they  walked  abroad  upon  the  earth,  almost  as  corrse- 
like  as  the  forms  that  rotted  beneath;  till  the  sleep  oi*th<j 
living  became  more  awful  than  the  sleep  of  the  de°i, 

"That  such  scenes  should  have  an  engrossing  and  absci > -. 
ing  interest  for  one  who  was  but  newly,  as  is  were,  reseueet 
from  the  very  grasp  of  death,  is  scarcely  U  be  wondered  at 
It  was  something  better  than  the  mere'  vulgar  craving  for 
honors,  for  excitement,  that  now  tsd  me  to  look  intently 
upon  the  life  that  breathed  -  $r  gather  gasped,  on  every  hand 
about  my  path.  It  is  probable  that  I  might, in  happier  days, 
have  shrunk  from  Kuch  fellowship;  but  my  present  lot  h*| 
cast  me,  as  by  a  fV.tj,  lute,  the  darker  places  of  the  wo.ryx — _ 
among  the  stern  and  gaunt  realities  of  life ;  and,  estorgiug 
as  I  was,  slowly,  out  of  pain  into  a  renewed  existence,  % 
mused  and  looked  around  me  to  see  if  out  of  tliat  dorknesst 
light  might  be  struck. 

"  I  was  yet  very  feeble ;  weakened  In  body,  and  niiit* 
scarcely  the  energy  of  mind  needful  tor  the  formation  of  sew> 
plans  or  resolves  for  the  future.  My  spirit  for  the  ivae  was. 
broken ;  but  still  I  longed  for  action,  or  rathey  for  the- 
capability  of  acting.  It  occurred  to  me  that,  subdued  as  I 
was,  and  unfit  for  any  continued  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  I 
might  stdl  be  of  some  use  to  the  wretched  beings  I  saw 
around  me.   Much  as  I  had  heard  tnttseft  of  poverty,  I  had 
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never  till  now  met  it  face  to  face;  never  known  more  of  its 
sting  than  belonged  to  the  mere  absence  of  wealth.  Here  a 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  man  was  opened  to  me,  and  I 
could  not  pass  it  by  unread, — dared  not  say  to  my  own 
soul — '  What  is  this  page  of  humanity  to  thee?' 

*'  Far  from  finding  my  advances  repulsed  when,  on  being 
once  more  able  to  move  abroad,  I  sought  the  dwellings  of 
those  with  whom  I  had  a  fellowship  in  suffering,  my  offers 
of  personal  assistance  were,  in  most  cases,  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. I  had  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  gaining  access  to 
the  abodes  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  by  which  I  was  en- 
compassed, and  in  studying  the  phases  of  human  life,  as  they 
were  here  presented  to  me,  devoid  of  that  veil  with  which 
civilisation,  in  the  better  ranks,  hides  man  from  his  fellow 
man. 

"  The  first  house  I  sought  was  that  where  lived  the  parents 
of  the  child  who  had  so  tenderly  nursed  me  during  my  ill- 
ness, and  to  whose  ministry]  together  with  the  occasional  aid 
of  her  mother,  I  owed  my  life,  helpless  and  otherwise  un- 
tended  as  I  was. 

"  Crowded  together  in  a  single  room,  of  a  size  which  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  merest  decencies  of  life  would 
have  considered  too  close  and  unwholesome  for  a  single  oc- 
cupant, I  found  the  entire  family,  consisting  of  the  parents, 
an  aged  woman,  the  mother  of  the  man,  and  their  four 
children.  One  wretched  bed,  if  bed  it  could  he  called,  which 
was  composed  of  a  few  rags  huddled  together  on  the  floor, 
served  for  them  all.  Two  of  the  children — -one,  and  the 
fairest  of  whom  was  my  poor  little  favourite,  already  men- 
tioned as  having  passed  her  previous  years  away  from  the 
city,  and  who  had  been  brought  up  by  an  aunt,  since  dead, — 
were  in  the  last  stage  of  the  fever.  Another,  and  apparently 
the  eldest  lay  a  corpse  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  coffin  resting 
upon  two  chairs  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bed  where  the 
others  were  passing  out  of  life,  Here,  by  the  lifeless  re- 
mains of  its  brother,  plaved — as  only  the  children  of  the 
very  poor  do  play,  especially  the  city  poor — with  a  heart  and 
n  step  alike  joyless  and  unchilded,  the  last  and  only  one  of 
the  four  yet  untouched  by  disease. 

"  Of  the  two  already  signed  and  sealed  for  death,  my  little 
■woodland  flower  was  the  first  to  perish.  I  stood  by  her 
side  when  her  tender  spirit  passed  away.  She  was  dreaming 
of  the  green  fields  she  had  left  behind;  and  her  prattle  was  of 
■woods  and  flowers.  Her  sense  was  drinking  in  the  odours 
from  the  bean-field  at  the  end  of  the  little  garden  paddock — 
the  ripple  of  the  brook  waters  trembled  into  her  ear.  Her 
pale  hands  moved  to  and  fro  ; — she  was  weaving  in  thought 
fairy-chains  of  the  golden  king-cups. 

"She  died.  They  buried  her  in  a  pit  heaped  up  with 
putrefying  bodies,  over  which  a  little  earth  was  shovelled,  in 
that  noisome  place, — the  churchyard  of  a  city.  The  solitary 
candle  that  lighted  her  to  her  last  resting-place,  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  noxious  gases  that  exhaled  and  steamed 
up  into  the  faces  of  the  mourners  as  they  lowered  her  into 
her  grave.  A  fsw  hasty  words  were  muttered  overher  coffin, 
as  'dust'  was  given  to  'dust;'  and  she  from  whose  clay 
flowers  should  have  sprung  was  left  to  fester  almost  beneath 
the  eyes  of  her  parents,  poisoning  the  air  they  breathed." 

We  need  not  tell  the  rest  of  the  history,  for  we 
hope  that  the  little  volume  will  become  generally 
known.  Its  high  moral  tone,  the  lessons  of  purity 
and  self-devotion  which  it  inculcates,  united  to  the 
spirit  and  powers  displayed  in  its  portraiture,  will, 
we  hope,  command,  as  we  are  sine  they  must,  an 
excellent  circulation. 


VISIT  OF  ELIHU  BURRITT,  the  LEARNED 
AMERICAN  BLACKSMITH. 
In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  this  won- 
derful man,  this  "  walking  polyglot,"  as  Byron  said  of 
Mezzofanti.  It  is  proper  our  readers  should  know  that  he  is 
a  most  devoted  advocate  of  Free  Trade.  Referring  to  our 
journal  of  the  30th  ult.,  we  now  give  a  few  more  extracts 
from  bis  letters,  a  few  more  sparks  from  his  anvil.  We  un- 
derstand he  is  expected  to  arrive  in  Liverpool  to-morrow,  by 
the  Boston  steamer  ;  and  that  his  visit  to  this  country  will 
lie  made  subservient  to  the  great  cause  of  unrestricted  com- 
merce. Considering  the  circumstances  under  which  he  ac- 
quired his  stores  of  learning  and  knowledge,  he  may  perhaps 
be  looked  upon  as  the  most  extraordinary  man  living: 

TITE   LEARN  ED  AMERICAN    BLACKSMITH'S    PROPOSED   VISIT  TO 
ENGLAND,  AND  PEDESTRIAN  TOUR. 

(From  the  Christian  Citizen. J 

"  For  some  time  past  ,  the  idea  has  .been  running  in  our  mind, 
that  a  voyage  to  England  and  a  short  visit  in  that  country  would 
much  benefit  our  outward  man.  We  have  been  much  confined 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  thus  deprived  of  the  phy- 
sical exercise  which  our  earliest  habits  have  rendered  constitu- 
tionally necessary  to  our  health.  We  have  thought,  therefore, 
of  this  plan,  which  we  would  now  submit  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole  list  of  our  readers  and  friends.  About  the  first  of 
June,  we  propose,  under  certain  conditions,  to  take  steamer  or 
pack?t  for  England.  On  our  arrival,  we  propose  to  take  a  pri- 
vate hickory  staff  and  travel  on,  like  Banyan's  pilgrim,  through 
the  country,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles  a  day. 

With  a  pocket  for  my  wheat,  and  a  pocket  for  my  rye, 
And  a  jug  of  water  by  my  side,  to  drink  when  I  am  dry. 
Passing  thus  leisurely  on  foot  through  the  agricultural  districts, 
we  anticipate  the  opportunity  of  looking  through  the  hedges 
mid  into  barn  yards ;  sometimes  into  the  kitchens  of  the  com- 
mon people,  once  in  a  while  into  a  blacksmith's  shop  to  smite  at 
the  anvil.  In  fact,  we  intend  to  pull  at  every  latch-string  that 
wjs  find  outside  the  door  or  pate,  and  study  the  physiology  of 
turnips,  hay-ricks,  cabbages,  hops,  &0.,  and  of  all  kinds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  We  propose  to  avoid  the  lions  of  the  country, 
and  confine  our  walks  to  the  low  lands  of  common  life  ;  and  to 
have  our  conversation  and  communion  chiefly  w  ith  the  labour- 
ing classes.  Perhaps  we  might  get  together  a  knot  of  them 
some  raoonshiny  night  and  talk  to  them  a  little  on  temperance, 
peace,  and  universal  brotherhood.  During  such  a  pedestrian 
tour,  we  think  wo  might  see  and  hear  some  things  which  a  per- 
son could  not  do  while  whizzing  through  the  country  on  the 
railroad  at,  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour." 

"  I  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  at  the  appearance  of  new 
stars  of  hope  and  promise  In  the  heavens  of  humanity. 
Brethren,  the  morning  of  a  new  era  has  illumined  the  horizon 
of  mankind.  Free  Trade,  the  commercial  harbinger  of  the  mil- 
leniuni,  with  its  white,  worldwide  wings,  is  crossing  the  thres- 
hold of  this  hate-seared  world,  to  fuse  the  nations  into  one 
peaceful  and  happy  brotherhood.  The  prospect  of  unrestricted 
social  and  commercial  intercourse  makes  my  heart  palpitate 
for  joy,  especially  in  view  of  the  interesting  and  intimate  union 
in  which  it  will  merge  our  two  great  nations. 

"  Let  Free  Trade,  in  its  amplest,  sense,  he  declared  between 
ns,  in  the  enriching  commerce  of  friendship  ;  let  no  restriction, 
no  narrow-minded  thrift,  be  longer  imposed  on  the  wealth  of 
our  good  will ;  let  not  the  commerce  of  cotton,  corn,  and  manu- 
factures absorb  all  the  correspondence  carrion  on  between  us; 
but  let  humanity  and  universal  brotherhood  speak  in  tones  that 
shall  make  music  to  tho  ears  of  the  enslaved. 

"  It  is  not  the  fault  of  our  western  brethren  if  their  voice  is 
not  loudtBt,  ouU  their  hearts  warmest  for  peace  aud  amity  with 


Great  Britain.  Occupying  a  region  capable  of  supplying  the 
whole  human  family,  they  have  been  almost  entirely  shut  away 
from  your  country,  and  from  every  other  one  on  tho  globe,  '['he 
stinted  commerce  which  has  slipped  through  the  iron  fingers  of 
restriction,  has  hardly  opened  a  channel  larger  than  that  which 
might  run  through  a  rye-straw,  for  the  swelling  ocean  of  their 
agricultural  productions.  The  opening  of  the  British  ports  to 
these  productions  will  have  a  moral  effect  on  their  attitude 
towards  your  country  and  in  this,  and  make  them  the  greatest 
peacemakers  in  the  Union. 

"I  watch  with  the  deepest  anxiety  every  movement  that  tends 
to  increase  our  international  commerce  and  comity.  I  look 
upon  the  increasing  number  of  letters  exchanged,  as  a  favour- 
able omen  -r  of  passengers  in  the  steamers,  &c.  1  long  to  see 
more  steamers  put  on  the  Atlantic,  to  cheapen  and  pojw&rise 
the  communication  between  us.  I  have  watched  with  earnest 
hope  for  the  repeal  of  your  Corn  Laws,  as  a  great  peace  measure, 
which  would  take  immediate  effect  on  the  most  warlike  portion 
of  the  Union.  It  would  have  a  great  influence  here,  and  serve 
to  extinguish  the  war-spirit  in  its  very  heart." 

"AProblbm  roi  tiie  Piopli. — More  than  half  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  is  with  Great  Britain.  British  ships 
carry  across  the  ocean  nearly  half  of  our  exports.  On  whom 
does  it  devolve  to  protect  these  merchant  ships  into  British 
ports? — on  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States?  '  In  case  of  war 
with  England,'  would  not  the  navies  of  the  two  nations  he  on 
the  some  side  in  protecting  this  commerce,  which  they  own  in 
partnership  ? — and  would  it  not  be  binding  on  both  nations  to 
send  each  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels  to  convey  the  cotton  of  the 
United  States  to  English  ports,  either  directly  or  by  way  of 
Hamburgh  ?  In  such  a  war,  would  it  not  be  perfectly  consistent 
for  half-a-dozen  British  seventy  fours  to  lead  the  van,  and  as 
many  of  the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  rear,  of  a  squadron  ot 
cotton-freighted  ships?  "  E.  B. 

"Tnr  Cotton  SraiNo  of  B»otherhood. — The  value  of 
the  produce  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Liverpool  for  six 
months  of  thff  past  year,  was  1)9,000,000  dollars,  of  which 
36,000,000  dollars  was  in  cotton.  A  large  hawser,  that,  to  he 
severed  by  the  sword,  before  the  two  nations  may  swing  clear  of 
each  other.  If  Christianity  and  civilisation  should  help  to  moor 
the  two  kindred  countries  together  with  a  cable  of  equal 
strength,  all  the  swords  that  War  ever  sharpened  could  not  cut 
apart  these  Anglo-Saxon  Twins.  "  E.  B." 
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THEATRE  ROYAL,  COVE  NT  GARDEN.  — 
M.  JULLIEN  has  the  honour  to  announce  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  terminate  the  series  of  his  conceits  D'Etc  with  a  GHANi)  HAL 
MASQUE,  which  will  take  place  on  Monday,  Julv  2  i,  184P..  Tickets  for 
the  Ball  lus.  0d.  The  Prices  of  Admission  for  Spectator!,  (for  whom  the 
audience  portion  of  the  Theatre  will  as  before  be  set  apart)  will  be  as  on 
former  occasions,  viz..  Dress  Circles  5s.,  Boxes  3s..  I^ower  Gallery  2s.,  Upper 
Gallery  Is.  Private  Boxes  from  £:i  3s.  Od.  upwards.  Persons  taking  Pri- 
vate Boxes  will  have  the  privilege  of  passing  to  and  from  the  Ball  lioom 
without  extra  charge. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


LONDON,  Friday  Evening,  June  20,  1846. 

On  the  same  night  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
brought  to  a  triumphant  issue  the  greatest,  the 
most  important,  and  the  most  beneficent  measures 
ever  introduced  to  a  British  Parliament,  he  was  de- 
feated on  a  different  question  by  a  majority  of  73, 
and  his  tenure  of  power  was  thus  brought  to  a  close. 
It  is  no  small  merit  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  that 
he  foresaw  this  issue  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
was  aware  that  the  prosperity  of  his  country  could 
only  be  purchased  by  a  greater  amount  of  self-sacri- 
fice than  was  ever  yet  required  of  any  Minister. 
He  had  devoted  years  of  patient  toil  and  anxious 
thought  to  the  construction  of  a  Conservative 
party  from  the  wreck  of  the  party  which  had  op- 
posed the  Reform  Bill.  He  undertook  to  inspire 
the  despairing  with  hope,  and  the  timid  with 
courage;  to  win  confidence  from  constituencies,  the 
enfranchisement  of  which  he  had  opposed,  and  to 
obtain  influence  in  a  system  which  he  had  resisted 
and  denounced.  No  other  leader  could  have  or- 
ganised such  a  party ;  his  caution  prevented  the 
excesses  into  which  unexpected  success  tempted 
many  of  Iris  followers;  his  prudence  checked  the 
violence  with  which  the  desire  of  vengeance  inspired 
others.  He  showed  his  adherents  that  discipline 
was  the  great  element  of  success  in  party  war- 
fare; and  he  maintained  that  discipline  by  win- 
ning confidence,  not  by  inspiring  fear.  In  ex 
ecuting  this  task,  ho  was  sadly  hampered 
by  tho  nature  of  the  materials  with  which  he 
had  to  deal ;  he  was  stinted  in  the  choice  of  his 
associates  and  his  instruments,  and  ho  was  gene- 
rally under  a  stringent  necessity  of  withholding 
from  them  tho  confidence  which  he  required  for 


himself.  He  was  thus  a  leader  from  circum- 
stances, a  chief  chosen  by  his  party,  not  because 
they  loved  or  sympathised  with  him,  but  simply 
because  they  could  not  do  without  him.  Peel  was 
with  the  Conservatives,  but  not  of  them  ;  he  shared 
not  in  the  selfishness  of  monopoly  or  the 
bigotry  of  ascendancy,  but  he  taught  both  that 
their  gains  and  their  privileges  could  only  be 
maintained  by  occasional  and  graceful  con- 
cessions. As  a  leader  of  opposition,  he  had 
to  suppress  occasional  murmurs  and  to  check  inci- 
pient mutinies.  Though  his  policy  at  that  time 
was  simply  "  to  obstruct,"  there  were  those  around 
him  who  would  have  pushed  their  obstruction  so 
far  as  to  stop  the  entire  business  of  the  nation;  they 
would  thus  have  infallibly  produced  a  reaction 
which  would  have  given  back  to  the  Whigs  all 
their  waning  popularity  and  all  their  declining 
power.  To  such  men  he  was  reluctanly  compelled 
to  concede  more  than  his  prescient  view  discovered 
to  be  either  prudent  or  politic,  for  he  was  too  wise 
a  statesman  not  to  foresee  that  an  anti-Irish  cry  in 
England  would  infallibly  produce  an  anti-English 
cry  in  Ireland. 

The  differences  between  Peel  and  his  party,  latent 
to  some  extent  so  long  as  it  was  only  necessary  to 
oppose,  became  rapidly  developed  when  accession 
to  office  compelled  them  to  act.  Sir  C.  H.  Williams 
once  compared  party  to 

"  a  snake, 
Where  the  tail  moves  the  head." 

In  the  present  case,  the  "  tail "  typified  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  laid  claim  to  the  direction  of  the 
movement,  and  significantly  declared  that  "  the 
power  which  had  made  could  also  unmake  a  Ca- 
binet." The  Premier  spurned  a  servile  tenure  of 
office.  He  was  the  Minister  of  a  Queen  at  Wind- 
sor ;  he  would  not  be  the  serf  of  a  duke  at  Good- 
wood. He  looked  to  the  country  ;  he  saw  that  the 
country  was  to  be  gained ;  but  that  in  the  attempt 
the  party  must  be  lost. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  himself  isolated,  though  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  supporters.  He  knew  them, 
but  they  did  not  know  him  ;  and  he  was  conscious 
that  the  hour  of  explanation  would  be  also  the 
hour  of  division  and  separation.  But  circumstances 
rendered  it  dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep 
silence  any  longer.  The  season  of  scarcity  began, 
that  of  famine  cast  lengthening  shadows  before. 
His  sense  of  duty  as  a  Minister  was  strengthened 
by  his  depth  of  feeling  as  a  man;  and  with  noble 
resolution  he  declared  that  he  would  no  longer  be  a 
party  to  the  maintenance  of  artificial  starvation. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  preceded  the  right  hon. 
baronet  in  the  same  declaration,  and  had  similarly 
disregarded  the  ties  and  obligations  of  party.  We 
discuss  not  the  relative  merits  of  the  rival  states- 
men— in  their  conduct  at  this  crisis  we  equally 
admire  both.  We  are  neither  remiss  in  gratitude 
nor  deficient  in  respect  to  the  noble  member  for 
London,  whose  efficient  aid  in  this  struggle  we 
have  ever  thankfully  acknowledged,  when  we  state 
that  the  right  honourable  baronet  made  far  the 
greater  amount  of  sacrifice,  and  encountered  far  the 
fiercer  hazards.  During  six  months  he  has  been 
the  butt  for  every  shaft  which  faction  could  aim, 
disappointment  wing,  and  malignity  tip  with  poison. 
But  his  part  was  taken.  With  untiring  perseverance 
he  laboured  for  one  great  object,  the  emancipation 
of  British  industry ;  and  he  held  to  his  position  as 
firmly  as  the  ocean-rock,  unmoved  by  the  billows 
that  fret,  foam,  and  dash  against  its  cliffs.  He  was 
a  pilot  adhering  to  the  helm,  regardless  of  the  storm 
and  heedless  of  the  ignorant  clamour  of  a  mutinous 
crew.  He  has  steered  the  craft  of  which  he  had 
charge  into  a  haven  of  safety,  but  those  whom  he 
rescued  are  ignorant  of  the  impending  danger 
from  which  they  were  saved.  For  if  mono- 
poly had  continued,  nothing  short  of  a  miracu- 
lous interposition  could  have  saved  monopo- 
lists from  destruction.  He  descends  from  power 
just  as  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  popularity, 
as  if  it  were  part  of  his  pride  to  pay  in  person  the 
price  which  the  salvation  of  England's  prosperity 
required.  He  sinks  like  the  tropic  sun,  with  light 
unshaded  and  heat  undiminished,  leaving  earth  to 
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enjoy  the  growth  he  has  cherished,  and  the  fruits  ho 
has  ripened. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  directing  attention 
to  Mr.  Cobden's  speech.  It  is  a  tribute  equally 
worthy  of  the  giver  aud  the  receiver ;  and  wo  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  embodies  the  sen- 
timents of  every  member  of  the  League. 

Sir.  COBDEN  then  rose,  and  was  received  with  loud 
cheers.  He  said:  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  question; 
but  I  wish  to  say  one  or  two  words  as  to  the  spirit  of  the 
votes  we  are  going  to  give.  I  shall  find  myself  in  the  lobby 
to-uight — and  probably  in  a  majority — with  three  classes  of 
voters.  The  first  class  are  those  gentlemen  who  voted 
against  the  first  reading,  because  they  were  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  legislation  for  Ireland  which  the  measure  in- 
volved ;  the  next  are  those  hon.  members  on  this  side  of  the 
house  who  voted  for  the  first  reading;  and  the  third,  to  my 
great  surprise,  ate  a  large  number  of  geutlemen  below  the 
gangway,  who  also  voted  for  the  first  reading.  Now,  I 
don't  intend  to  offer  one  word  in  the  way  of  putting  a  con- 
struction upon  the  motives  of  hon.  gentlemen  who  are  to 
vote  differently  upon  this  occasion  ;  but  as  such  a  combi 
nation  may  seem  rather  odd,  and  maybe  looked  upon  by  the 
country  with  some  suspicion  (hear,  hear),  I  wish  to  clear 
myself  at  all  events,  and  probably  in  doing  so,  I  may  also 
render  some  service  to  other  hon.  members  by  showing  that 
the  construction  which  may  be  put  upon  the  vote  about  to 
be  given  by  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Lynn,  at  all 
events  does  not  apply  to  us.  The  noble  lord  has  told  us 
very  frankly  what  he  considers  the  object  of  the  majority 
to  be, — that  we  are  joining  together  to  do  justice  to  the 
right  honourable  baronet  for  his  policy  during  the  pre- 
sent session.  I  think  he  said  that  it  must  be  the  object 
of  every  honest  man  to  inflict  summary  punishment  upon 
the  traitor,  although  some  of  us  may  like  the  treacherv 
(hear,  hear).  That  I  humbly  think  is  not  acting  upon  the 
merits  of  the  question.  Tt  is  a  vote  of  censure  apon  the 
right  hon.  baronet  in  the  estimation  of  the  noble  lord. 
Now  I  beg  to  repudiate  for  myself  (loud  cheers)  and  for 
many  hon.  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  house,  such  an 
unjust  and  unfair  construction  upon  the  votes  we  are  giving 
(renewed  applause).  We  should  be  acting  very  incon° 
sistent  indeed  with  popular  opinion,  and  we  especially 
affect  to  represent  popular  opinion,  if  we  were  to  give  such 
a  vote  as  this  (hear,  hear).  Because  I  apprehend  there 
will  be  no  dispute  on  this  point,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet 
has  been  the  means  of  passing  this  session  one  of  the  most 
popular  measures  that  any  Minister  could  possibly  undertake 
(cries  of  "  Oh,  oh,"  and  cheers).  We  should  be  outraging 
public  opinion  if  we  allowed  such  a  construction  to  be°put 
upon  our  vote  at  this  moment,  on  the  very  day  that  this  trreat 
measure  has  been  brought  down  to  this  house  from  another 
place.  Yes,  I  can  imagine  the  noble  lord  feeling  that  there 
18  a  sort  of  poetical  justice  in  carrying  a  vote  of  censure 
at  the  very  moment  of  the  passing"  of  the  Corn  Bill ;  but 
I  beg  to  say  that  he  must  not  put  this  contruciiou  at  all 
events  upon  my  vote  (cries  of  "  Divide.")  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  one  word  on  the  merits  of  the  bill.  But  it  seems  the 
right  hon.  baronet  attaches  so  much  importance  to  the  bill 
that,  according  to  general  report,  he  has  determined  to  stand 
or  fall  by  it.  With  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  (cheers)  ;  for 
I  have  resolved  that  I  shall  not  imitate  the  noble  lord,  and 
stultify  myself  by  voting  that  black  is  white,  merely  to  serve 
another  purpose  (cheers).  I  said  two  months  ago  that  I  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  before  the  Corn  Bill  passed  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  right  hon.  baronet  would  be  put  in  a  minoritv 
by  a  cross  vote,  for  I  said  then,  as  I  say  now,  that  the  hon. 
gentlemen  below  the  gangway  were  prepared  to  give  any 
vote  consistent  with  their  personal  honour,  which  we  must 
not  question  in  this  house,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  out 
the  right  hon.  baronet.  I  therefore  feel  that  it  would  be 
quite  hopeless  for  any  man  to  seek  to  keep  a  party  in  power 
by  giving  a  single  vote  against  his  convictions,  because  we 
should  then  be  soon  again  put  to  the  test  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  and  we  should  go  on  voting  black 
white  to  no  purpose  (hear.  hear).  Now,  I  beg  to  assure 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  that  this  state  of  parties  will  ere 
long  receive  a  solution  out  of  doors  (loud  cheers ).  We  can- 
not continue  with  three  parties  in  this  house,  neither  party 
being  able  to  carry  on  the  Government.  There  must  be  a 
fusion  of  two  parties.  I  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  an  amal- 
gamation between  the  gentlemen  below  the  gangway  and  their 
late  friends  on  the  other  side;  and  1  must  say  that  I  am  very 
glad  to  think  so  (cheers).  There  is  nothing  which  I 
should  regret  more  than  to  see  the  right  hon.  baronet  forced 
into  an  alliance  with  that  rearward  party.  But  there  is 
another  alliance  which  I  imagine,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
must  take  place  h-re,  and  which  has  already  taken  place  in 
the  country.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the  country,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  between  those  who  follow  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  London  and  those  who  give  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  policy  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  (cheers  from  the  protec- 
tionists!. I  don't  understand  the  logical  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  that  cheer.  I  don't  think  it  holds  out  a  cheering 
prospect  to  the  hon.  gentlemen  below  the  gangway.  But  I 
augur  that  if  this  fusion  has  taken  place  out  of  doors,  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  those  who  follow  these  two  distinguished 
leaders  are  found  mingling  in  their  ranks  and  fraternizing 
with  each  other  throughout  the  country,  there  cannot  long 
be  a  separation  between  the  two  chiefs  themselves,  and  the 
result  will  be  an  abandonment  of  their  strife,  and  a  fu«ion 
between  the  two  parties  in  this  house  (cheers).  Well 
I  apprehend  that  this  will  give  us  a  Government  and 
a  majority — which  will  not  be  a  protection  Government, 
at  all  events.  Now  1  ha\e  only  to  say,  in  contradiction 
to  the  noble  lord,  that  if  the  right  hon.  baronet  chooses 
to  retire  frorn  office  in  consequence  of  this  vote  he 
carries  with  hirn  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  the  population  of  this  empire  than  ever  fol- 
lowed any  Minister  that  was  ever  hurled  from  power. 
[Mr.  Rashleigh.— "  Not  of  the  working  classes."]  The  hon! 
member  for  Cornwall  says,  "  not  of  the  working  classes." 
[Mr.  Rashleigh. — "  And  I  repeat  it."]  I  am  sorrv  the  hon. 
member  is  so  excited  in  making  the  declaration  (cheers  and 
laughter);  but  has  he  the  same  expression  of  opinion  to 
give  with  regard  to  the  voting  classes  (cheers)  ?  I  think 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  shown  great  .forbearance  to 
hon.  members  below  the  gangway,  in  not  having  availed 
himself  of  the  strength  he  has  with  the  country,  and,  taking 
them  at  their  words,  before  he  abandons  office,  appealing  to 
the  country  (cheers).  But  should  he  not  do  to,  lam  not 
misinterpreting  the  opinion  of  the  people,  not  only  of  the 
(lectors,  bat  especially  of  the  working  classes,  when  I  tender 
the  right  honourable  baronet,  in  my  own  name,  as  I  might 


do  in  theirs,  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  unwearied  perse- 
verance ("oh,  oh!"),  the  unswerving  firmness  ("oh!") 
and  the  great  ability  with  which  he  has  during  the  last  six 
months  conducted  one  of  the  most  magnificent  reforms 
(cheers,  and  "oh,  oh  !")  ever  carried  in  any  country,  through 
this  House  of  Commons  (cheers). 

The  house  then  divided,  the  numbers  were — 

For  the  second  reading  21!) 

Against   2!U 

Majority  against  the  second  reading  73 

The  division  was  received  by  the  house  in  silence. 

Our  task  is  nearly  accomplished.  It  will  in  all 
probability  he  our  duty,  next  week,  to  bid  our 
readers  farewell ;  and  we  cannot  now  give  vent  to 
the  feelings  which  such  an  event  inspires. 


THE  FUNDS. 


Bank  Stock  

3  per  Ct.  Red.  Ann. 
3  per  Ct.  Con.  Ann. 
SJperCt.  Red. Ann. 
Long.  An.  Ex.  1SG0 
Cons,  for  Acct. . . . 

Exc.  Bills,  pm  

Ind.  Bds.un.1000/. 
Venezuela  iperCt. 

Do.  deferred  

Belgian  4£  per  Ct. 
Brazilian  5  rwsr  Ct. 

Cnilian   

Colmnl..  ex.Venez. 

Danish   

Dutch  2$  per  Cent. 
Dutch  4  per  Cent. 

Mexican   

Peruvian   

Portug.4  per  Cent. 
Russian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  5  per  Ct. 
Do.  3  per  Ct  
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MARKETS. 


CORN  MARKET. 
Monday,  June  22. — We  have  again  short  supplies  ofall  British 
Grain  to  this  clay's  market.  Tha  Free  Wheat  in  the  hands  of 
factors  is  small  in  quantity,  and  they  are  not  quite  willing  to 
quit  without  an  advance  of  2s.  or  3s.  per  qr.,  which  is  conse- 
quently paid.  In  Foreign  Wheat  no  alteration.  Barley  is  about 
Is.  dearer  Beans  are  2s.,  and  Peas,  Is.  dearer,  except  White, 
which  are  unaltered  in  value.  In  Oats  there  is  more  activity 
than  for  some  time  past;  Free  Corn  fetches  fully  Is.  over  the 
prices  of  this  day  week;  Bonded,  of  which  the  arrivals  are  fair, 
is  not  dearer,  hut  holders  are  unwilling  to  make  extensive  sales, 
though  there  is  rather  more  inquiry  than  has  been  experienced 
forthese  descriptions  lately.  S.  H.  Lucas. 

BRITISH.         Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Essex                               Red  44  to  58    White  48  to  03 

Kent,  «c  Suffolk                            42     53             40  00 

Lincolnshire  &  Yorkshire           42      49             45  58 

Scotch  

Oats,  Lincolnshire  It  Yorkshire  Feed  22  25 

Ditto  Ditto  ...Black  24  25 

Ditto  Ditto  Polands  New  28  29 

Scotch  Feed  26     27         Potato  28  29 

Limerick  25  26 

Ditto  Fine  27  28 

Cork  25  26 

Waterford,  Yoaghal,  &  Cork  Black  20  23 

Sligo  

Gal  way  19  21 

Barley  26  33 

Btuns,  Mazagan  31  33 

Harrow  33  37 

Small  39  40 

Peas,  White  Boilers  38  42 

Grey  30.. 32  Maple  32  34 

Flour,  Town  -made  per  sack  of  280  lbs  45  53 

Norfolk  and  Suflolk  39  41 

FOREIGN.  FREE.    IN  BOND. 

Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Dantzig,  high  mixed  58  to  66   48  56 

Rostock  56     60   46  54 

Stettin   48     56    44  49 

Hamburgh  46      56   42  47 

Odessa   40  45 

Odessa  Polish  52     54  40  47 

Russian  soft  

Ditto   hard  

Spanish   50 

Blauquillo   54 

Australian  ...  t  54 

Barley,  Grinding  27 

Distilling  29 

Oats,  Archangel   23 

Danish  

Swedish   

Stralsund  

Dutch  Feed  

Brew  

Polands   

Black  

Beans,  Egyptian  32  34 

Peas,  White   

Ditto  Boilers  42 

Flour,  Canada,  fresh,  per  barrel  of  190  lbs. . . . 

United  States  

Dantzig  , 

Australian,  per  sack  of  280  lbs  

Account  of  CORN,  &c,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London,  fr'nn 

T ......  IK  i ~   ...  or.    )Cjf  J  ;  ,  .  • 


51 

69 
28 
31 

24  20 
21 


18 
23 
24 
19 


Scotch 
Irish  . . 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Baans. 

.  3045 

1064 

2500 

452 

1389 

2154 

11638 

3323 

10007 

5925 

Flour,  374-1  sacks 


901 8  barrels. 


Peas. 

60 


Friday,  .lex E  20.— The  third  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  took 
place  last  night,  and  it  is  fully  exper-ted  that  duties  will  be  pay- 
able by  the  new  scale  to-morrow.  The  market  is  in  a  very  un- 
settled state,  there  being  no  confidence  as  to  the  future  range  of 
prices.  There  was  a  very  brisk  inquiry  for  all  kinds  of  corn  at 
tho  beginning  of  market.  English  Wheat,  of  which  the  show  is 
trifling,  was  neglected.  Foreign  was  offered  free  at  2s.  lower 
than  late  free  prices;  but  millers  were  uncertain  what  to  bid, 
Md  but  little  business  has  been  transacted.  The  last  remark 
applies  necessarily  to  every  branch  of  the  trade.  Buyers  of 
Oats  bid  about  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  less  than  on  Monday  for  free  corn. 
On  the  other  hand,  holders  of  Foreign  ask  Is.,  and  the  new  duty 
of  Is.  6d.  over  the  bonded  prices  of  Monday,  which  checks  busi- 
ness. Wo  cannot  expect  Settled  markets  for  a  few  days.  Ill 
Barley,  Beaus,  and  Peas  no  alteration  can  be  quoted. 

S.  H.  J  ■  . 


Account  of  CORN,  ice.,  arrived  in  tho  Port  of  London,  from 
the  19th  of  Juno  to  tho  20th  of  Jtaje,  both  inclusive. 

English.    |       Irish.      I  Foreign. 
3700  ..  10320 

1740        |         ..  I 
3150        |         500        |  10790 
Flour,  1850  sacks. 


Wheat  . 
Barley 
Oats  . . 


Tm pnovRD  Cottages  roft  the  Industrious  Classes. 
— We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  some  plans,  aud 
sections,  of  a  design  for  improved  cottages  for  the  indus- 
trious classes.  They  arc  the  production  of  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
of  Manchester,  and  are  intended  for  the  use  of  the  p'ree- 
holders'  Building  Society  of  that  town.  Mr.  Owen's  prin- 
cipal object  has  been  to  obtain  a  thorough  ventilation  in  the 
cottages  built  lor  the  society;  hut  in  addition  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object,  he  has  made  some  architectural  improve- 
ments, and  given  greater  convenience  to  the  inhabitants  than 
is  usually  to  be  obtained  in  cottages  of  the  same  size.  The 
houses  can  he  built  back  to  back,  with  the  same  advantages 
as  with  a  passage  between.  The  present  offensive  state  of 
back  accommodation  among  the  working  classes  is  done 
away  with  by  these  designs,  a  greater  number  of  sleeping 
rooms  is  secured,  unpleasant  smells  are  prevented  or  pro- 
vided against,  and  everything  is  done  on  the  principle  of  a 
sanitory  improvement.  The  cost  of  a  pair  of  these  houses 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  200?.  to  210/.  Altogether  the 
designs  appear  unexceptionable — nay,  highly  advantageous. 
Here  we  appear  to  have  as  much  convenience  as  possible, on 
the  least  possible  ground,  and  at  the  smallest  possible  cost ; 
and  these  are  no  inconsiderable  advantages  to  districts  so 
populous  as  Manchester  and  its  vicinity.  Mr.  Owen  is  en- 
titled to  the  warmest  thanks  of  his  fellow  members  in  the 
society,  and  of  all  who  ar^  interested  in  the  sanitory  improve- 
ment of  our  towns.  The  members  of  the  Freeholders' 
Building  Society  cannot  but  be  proud  of  the  co  operation  of 
Mr.  Owen.  His  services  have  been  indeed  valuable,  not 
only  in  the  production  of  these  designs,  but  also  in  his 
active  exertions  for  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  that 
very  successful  society.  We  believe  the  plans  may  be  pur- 
chased at  a  low  figure  of  the  secretary  to  the  society. 


rp    RIDDEL17S  PATENT  ECONOMICAL'  M1CA- 

JL  .  CKOUS  LININO  for  the  protection  of  lionets,  Caps,  and  HaU 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  natural  and  artificial  moisture  of  the  hair. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  before  purchasing  such  articles,  should  see  that  they 
are  provided  with  this  eletrant  and  inexpensive  article,  which  may  be  im- 
perceptibly introduced  into  the  most  delicate  bonnet  or  cap,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  very  unsightly  stains  produced  by  perspiration,  oil,  Ac. :  bains' 
a  non-conductor  of  heat,  it  will  be  found  invaluable  in  warm  climates, 
especially  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  preventing  the  effects  of  a  coup  de 
soieil  or  stroke  of  the  sun,  which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  Europeans  espe- 
cially. To  he  Wad  of  all  respectable  hatters,  milliners,  haberdashers,  out- 
fitters, hosiers, &e.  W.  I'atterson,  101,  Wood-street,  Chenp.  ide,  London,  is 
licensed  to  supply  wholesale  houses  only.    Price  One  Shining.  

rOU  FILLING  DECAYED  TEETH. 

DALE'S  ENAMEL,  price  2s.  (id.— This  preparation  is 
confidently  offered  to  the  public  a?  the  best  material  ever  dis- 
covered for  lining  decayed  teeth,  which  it  effects  without  giving  the  least 
pain  or  inconvenience,  becoming,  in  a  short  time,  as  hard  and  as  durable 
as  the  tooth  itself;  and,  by  perfectly  excluding  the  access  of  ah,  it  arrests 
all  further  possible  progress  of  decay.  The  preparation  „lvr>re  use,  is  in  a 
soft  state,  and  continues  so  for  a  short  time ;  and  it  njay  therefore  be  used 
by  any  person  with  perfect  facility,  and  is  warranted  to  succeed  in  every 
ease,  however  large  the  cavity.  Prepared  by  John  Dale,  analytical  che- 
mist, Manchester.  Sold  in  packets  at  "2s  (id,  each,  by  most  respectable 
druggists  and  medicine  venders  in  the  kingdom.  Directions  lor  use  are 
inclob.i  d  with  each  packet. 

"Wholesale  Agents:  Mottershcad  and  Roberts.,  Manchester;  Barclay  and 
Sons.il-j,  Earringdon  -street.  London. 

"  AN  ADVERTISEMENT  HERE  CAN  CONVEY 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  excellence  of  this  manufacture  for  wear 
or  use,  nor  can  it  show  the  saving  in  actual  money  on  the  various  articles. 
In  the  aggregate  this  is  over  fifty  percent.  The  Catalogue,  with  1.J0  illus- 
trations, gives  the  pattern  and  the  price  against  every  article."  All  house- 
keepers should  have  this  book;  and,  by  addressing  C.  WATSON,  41  and 
42,  Barbican,  and  16,  Norton  Folgate  i'near  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
Loudon  Terminus),  it  will  be  forwarded  Gratis  and  Pos>t  Free. 

JONES'S  £i.  is.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES 
warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minute  per  week,  are  selling- 
atthe  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  They  combine- 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  instrument  with  the  elegance  of  r*n  ornament 
ol  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  Is.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Read  Jones's  "Sketch  of 
Watch  Work/'RCnt  free  for  a  2d.  stamp 

QHOWER  BATHS,  with  curtains,  9s.  each. — Purchasers- 

k3  of  any  description  of  BATH  should  visit  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S.  Late 
Rippori  and  llurto it's)  bath  show  room,  which  contains,  besides  toilet  set* 
japanned  in  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  china,  &c,  in  enormous  viuicty,  alt 
the  requisites  for  the  season,  so  arranged  in  one  room,  devoted  exclusively 
to  articles  of  that  character,  that  patterns,  sizes,  and  sorts  can  be  insumtiy 
selected,  and  at  per  cent,  under  any  other  house  where  attention  is  paid 
to  the  quality.  Full-size  portable  shower  bath,  very  strong  and  japanned, 
with  curtains  and  copper  valve,  9s.  each.  Pillar  shower  baths,  with 
copper  conducting  tubes,  bras-  force-pump  an*,  top,  complete  with  curtains. 
and  japanned,  from  6us.  Hand  shower  bath  ,  japannci,  3s.  6d.  The 
omni  directive  bath.  Detailed  Catalogues,  with  engravings,  as  well  as  of 
everv  Ironmongery  article,  sent  (per  post)  free. 

WILLIAM  S. BURTON'S  (late  RIPPON  and  BURTON'S)  stock  of  gene- 
ral furnishing  ironmongery  and  baths  is  literally  the  largest  in  the  world,, 
and  as  no  language  can  be  employed  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  variety  and 
extent,  purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  inspect  it. — 39,  Oxford-streel 
(corner  of  Newman-street}.   Established  in  Wells-street.lS20. 

TT'LECTRO-PLATE  SUPERSEDED  BY  RICHARD 
JLj  and  JOHN  SLACK'S  PURE  NICKEL  SILVER. — This  incompa- 
rable Metal  possesses  all  the  richness  of  Silver  in  appearance,  with  nil  its 
durability  and  hardness,  and  is  warranted  to  stand  the  test  of  aqua;ot  tis. 

Fiddle         Thread     Victoria  and 
pattern.       pattern.  King's  patru. 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  per  dozen      -   12s.  Od.        2Hs.  r>d.        30s.  Od. 
Dessert  ditto,  ditto  -  10  0  21   0  25  0 

Tea  Spoons,  ditto  -     5   0  II   0  12  0 

R.  and  J.  3<  beg  to  caution  the  public  against  several  spurious  imitation*, 
of  their  articles.  The  genuine  arc  to  be  had  only  at  their  establishment, 
33G,  Strand,  where  may  be  inspected  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Fur- 
nishing Ironmongery  in  London,  at  prices  30  per  ceut.  under  any  other 
house;  the  money  returned  for  any  artiele  not  approved  of.  Their  book., 
containing  drawings  and  prices  of  every  article,  may  be  had  gratis* or  sent 
post  free  to  any  part.  Richard  and  John  Slack,  336,  Strand,  opposite- 
Somerset  House,  established  1318.  

LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.' S  AMBROSIAL  SHAVING 

•J  CREAM  (Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inestimable  Cream  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Finest  Naples  Soap,  without  tltt  disagree- 
able smell  inseparable  frwra  that  article  m  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  white 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  creamy  lather,  which  will  not  dry  on 
the  face,  and  emits  in  use  the  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  2s.  tfd.,  3s.  Pd.,  &c 
Perfumers  to  hPr  Majesty,  12,  Three  King-court. Lombard-street,  London. 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Brushes  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  most 
approved  principles. 


GREY  H         A         I         R. — 

The  nourishing  properties  of  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  aro 
eminentlv  successful  in  the  prevention  of  Grey  Hair,  and  in  the  restoration 
to  its  original  colour.  It  is  the  only  article  that  really  poss<-s«.ts  nutriuoui 
virtues  Pit  promoting  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  human  Hair,  preventing 
it  from  falling  off,  or  turning  grey,' and  for  cleansing  it  of  scurf  and  all  im- 
puritv. 

CAUTION.— The  words  "ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL"  arc  on  the 
wrapper  of  each  genuine  bottle 
V  All  others  arc  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS  1 ! ! 


THE  ATRAP1LATORY,  or  LIQUID  HAIR  DYEr 
the  only  dye  that  reallv  answers  for  all  colours,  and  does  not  reouirc 
re-doing  but  as  the  hair  grows,  as  it  never  fades  or  acquires  that  unnatural 
red  or  purple  tint  common  to  all  other  dyes.  ROSS  and  SONS  can,  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  recommend  tbc  above  riye  as  infallible,  if  done  at 
their  establishment;  and  lndi  s  or  gentlemen  requiring  it  are  requested  to 
brinz  u  friend  or  servant  with  them,  to  see  how  it  is  used,  which  will  ena- 
ble them  to  d<>  it  afterwards  without  chance  of  failure.  Several  Private 
apartments  devoted  entirclr  to  the  above  purpose,  and,  some  uf  their  esta- 
blishment having  used  it,  tne  effect  produced  can  be  at  once  seen.  They 
think  It  necessary  to  add  that,  by  attending  strictly  to  the  instructions  given, 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  persons  hava  succeeded  equally  well 
without  «oming  to  them. 

Address  Ross  and  8bns,  119  and  120,  Bishopsgatc-street,  the  celebrated 
Parruyuiers, Perfumers, Uaircutters, and  Hairdycrt.  tf.K.  P«u  t.«*  *uwad«d 
at  tbok  own  rwideiice*,  whaUYW  the  dUunct 
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110YAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING  AT  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 

"  -    On  July  1  will  be  published  in  32mo., 'price  Is., 

THE  HAND-BOOK  TO  NEWCASTLE,  AND  VISITORS' GUIDE 

TO  THE  SHOW; 

Containing  a  Description  of  the  Town,  the  Stree  t.  Public  Buildings,  Cattle  aud  Implement  Yank,  Pavilion,  ie.  The  Hotels,  Post  Office  Arrangements, 
Lodging-houses,  Banks,  Railways,  Coaches,  &e. 

A  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Manufactures  of  tho  Neighbourhood,  &0 

BY   LLEWELLYNN  .7EWITT. 

Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  end  a  Map  of  tin?  Town. 

LONDON:  Published  by  JAMES  GILBERT,  49,  rntemoster-row ; 
And  suld  by  all  Booksellers  in  Newcastle  and  Environ  Towns. 

GREAT  HISTORICAL  PICTURE 

OF  THE 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

TH«  accomplishment  of  Freo Tirade  will  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  hut  of  tho  civilised 
world.  Vo  movement  so  important,  so  oflcctlve,  and  so  successful,  has  ever  been  before  witnessed  by  mankind.  Those  to  wliose  zeal,  integrity,  pru- 
dcucc.  and  ability  this  great  triumph  is  due,  will  be  recognised  as  the  benefactors  of  mankind  to  remote  generations. 

It  Lb  a  duty,  then,  which  we  owe  to  the  world  and  to  posterity  ,  I"  prest  rvc  some 

PERMANENT  MimORfAL  OF  THK  COUNCIL  OY  THE  LEAGUE; 
that  deliberative  and  executive  body,  which  has  denies  ed  more  by  moral  loree,  thaw  tins  been  accomplished  by  associations  that  included  physical 
Btrength  and  political  power.  For  this  purpose  arrangements  have  been  made  with  Mr.  HERBERT,  R.A  ,  to  paint  a 

HISTORICAL    PICTURE    OF    THE    MEETING    OF  THE 
COUNCIL    OF  THE  LEAGUE, 

including  Accurate  Portraits,  not  only  of  the  Principal  Leaders,  butoT  those  less  prominent  Members,  whose  indefatigable  labours  Soring  the 
whole  course  of  the  movement  have  entitled  them  to  public  gratitude.  It  is  proposed  that  this  shall  be  engraved  by  a  first-rate  artist,  on  a  large  scale 
(33  by  2'i  inches),  and  that  thi*  copies  shall  be  sold  at  such  a  price  as  to  place  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  fortune,  a  monument  of  the 
mighty  movement  by  which  monopoly  wa*  overthrown,  and  the  cause  of  justice  established,  without  any  reineiubrance  of  outrage  or  violence  to  lessen 
the  enioyment  of  so  glorious  a  victory.  The  principled  of  universal  peace  have  been  established  by  their  own  practical  developcincnt  in  peaceful 
agitation. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  great  work  of  Art,  on  a  scale  and  in  n  style  worthy  of  the  subject  it  is  designed  To  commemorate,  those  who  ate 
Interested  In  its  production,  arc  requested  to  communicate  to  Mr.  AG  new,  P'rlntseUer  and  Publisher,  Manchester,  the  ( lass  ojt  Engraving  for  which  they 
wish  to  Subscribe. 

There  will  he  three  Classes  of  Engravings  from  this  great  Historical  Picture,  at  the  following  pricrs:— 

First  Class  Proofs,  Ten  Guinea  Second  Class  Proofs,  seven  Guineas.  Third  Class  Prints,  Three  Guineas. 


ON  SATURDAY,  JULY  18, 

Will,  BE  COMMENCED, 

A  NEW  WEEKLY  PAPER, 


DOUGLAS   JERROLD'S  WEEKLY 

NEWSPAPER, 

72  Columns,  Large  Folio,  Price  Sixpence. 

EDITOR   AND  PROPRIETOR,  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

COKTAIXIXG 

'1  SfrhiMEEOtiS  ORIGINAL  ARTICLES 

BY 

THE  EDITOR  AND  EMINENT  LITERARY  ASSOCIATES, 

AND  BEING  IN  EVEBY  RESPECT 

A  FULL  AND  EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER,  ADVOCATING  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

OFFICE,  169,  STRAND, 
Where  Prospectuses  may  be  bad,  Gratis,  and  of  any  Town  or  Country  Newsman. 


With  the  natural  desire  that  what  is  here  set  down  shall  he  read,  we  shall  be  brief.  Indeed,  tvc  could  wish  that  the  laconic  notice  of  a  finger- 
post were  sufficient  for  our  object;  merely  pointing  the  way  to  the  printer's,  with  no  verbal  flourish  of  what  awaits  those  we  hope  to  send  there. 
Custom,  however,  will  nor.  be  so  satisfied.  The  prospective  editor  of  even  gravest  determination  must,  like  the  pedlar,  after  some  sort  vaunt  the 
character  and  variefv  of  his  wares.  Whilst  wo  yield  to  the  practice,  we  hope  EO  carry  out  the  similitude,  and— like  the  pedlar — bear  our  weekly  pack 
of  NEWS,  aud  POLITICS,  aud  LITEKATUKE,  to  the  remotest  nook  and  corner  of  the  land. 

NEWS. 

"Were  it  possible  for  a  man  to  realise  a  recent  forlorn  idea  of  Lord  Brougham's,  and  live  seven  days  "  in  an  air-pump,"  it  is  our  hope  that  our 
proposed  New  Paper,  would,  on  his  deliverance,  solace  him  with  the  fullest  History  of  the  "World  for  his  lost  week :  its  greater  and  lesser  events— its 
hourly  gossip  1  o  achieve  this,  we  shall  imitate  the  chemical  doings  of  certain  purveyors ;  who  to  make  food  portable,  condense  the  essence  of  whole 
bodies  into  packets.  After  this  fashion  shall  we  deal  with  the  pcnny-a-liner.  Let  one  instance  suffice  for  our  general  plan. — Hanging  being  still  conti- 
nued as  an  aid  to  public  morals,  we  shall  not  cireuitously  say,  "  the  unfortunate  man.  or  woman  (children  arc  not  hanged  now)  was  launched  into 
eternity."  No;  wo  shall  give  the  stark  fact  without  flourish.  AVe  shall  say— "  the  uiau  was  publicly  killed."  Now  this  simplicity  yields  a  twofold 
advantage— It  gives  us  brevity ;  and  more,  in  a  clearer  light,  it  sets  forth  truth 

POLITICS. 

*Wc  shall  deal  with  Politics  as  men  deal  with  melons;  accept  a  slice  from  any  side,  if  the  slice  be  good.  And  the  simile  holds  out.  Tor  whereas, 
in  the  good  old  times,  and  times  not  so  good  or  old,  laws,  like  exotics,  wore  cultivated  for  the  few,  so  are  they  now,  equally  desirable  by  the  many. 
And  more  ;  they  w  i.l  he  had:  peacefully—but  determinedly— had.  And  in  this  inevitable  adjustment,  far  be  it  fr«  m  us  to  wish  "  to  set  class  against 
class."  No:  let  us  have  justice  and  not  tumult  to  hack  us.  And  for  this  good  reason  ;  Jusiice  must  at  sometime  conquer,  if  tumult  do  not  betray  her. 
In  a  word  i  our  Politics  will  he  the  Politics  of  Progress.  And  for  the  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  wc  shall  not,  like  antiquarian  medallists,  desire  to 
preserve  it  for  the  rust  and  verdigris  of  the  past,  but  solely  for  its  current  value  and  utility  to  thejprcsentand  ths  future. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

It  was  recently  said  f and  well  said,  too),  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  "  that  it  was  a  good  thing  the  people  would  not  now  be  kent  quiet  by  a  low 
standard  of  education."  In  plain  words, "  Dame  School"  Education  ;  administered  like  laudanum,  not  to  promote  intellectual  hralth,  but  all  "for 
pence  and  quietness."  The  people  are  no  longer  to  be  thus  drugged.  They  will  assert  their  rightful  condition  in  the  State.  Let  the  State,  then,  be 
their  conscientious  teacher ;  nor  leave  the  task  to  demagogues  by  trade  and  patriots  for  ready  money.  Therefore,  National  Education,  at*  the  hand- 
maid uf  Universal  Sui  iba'ie,  will  have  our  unceasing  advocacy. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

Unless  Heaven  could  be  mapped  out  by  Government  Survey,  we  are  for  no  government  way  to  immortality.  "We  say  with  Hood— 
"  Our  heart  ferments  not  with  the  bigot's  leaven, 
All  men  we  view  with  toleration  thorough, 
And  have  a  horror  of  regarding  heaven 
As  any  Prince  or  Prelate's  rotten  borough." 
Hence, the  vessel  of  the  Bishop's  Church— a  very  different  vessel,  by  the  way,  from  the  boat  of  Simon  Peter— would  not,  we  think,  Inevitably  founder, 
were  her  golden  tow-rope  cast  off  from  the  State,  and  the  rest  of  her  voyage  worked  by  volunteers. 

FREE  TRASS, 

A«  freeaR  the  desian  of  Providence,  in  its  groat  bounty,  Is  made  manifest.  For  surely,  cverv  land  would  have  contained  everything  within 
itself,  had  not  the  Giver  of  the  Oood  intended  its  free  exchange  among  the  family  of  man. 

PEACE  V/ITH  ALL  THE  WORLD. 

The  Tirst  Lord  of  tha  Admiral;  y  has  recently  avowed  his  preference  of  "  the  man  who  serves  his  country  under  rlnt.  to  the  man  who  serves  it 
K  Tiir.  Fine"  Thus.  In  the  Elleflborougll  mind,  Private  Smith  in  a  shower  of  bullets  is  nobler,  more  sublime  than  Khnksprare  in  hi.  study— than 
liacon,  Newton,  Copernicus,  Watt  w  «  would  not  underrate  the  courage  and  endurance  of  Private  Smith,  hut  wc  shall  do  our  best  to  do  without 
tliem ;  to  show  that  we  have  glory  sufficient ;  and  that  the  noblest  and  most  humanising  truths  are  written  not  in  laurel  leaves,  but.live. 


Enough  of  profession.  Wn  lifcve  briefly  indicated  our  principles.  We  will  no  further  dwell  upon  the  weeldv  contknts  or 
on  It  (fEWSPAPEB,  than  to  state  that  tliey  will  comprise  more  than  the  usual  SUBJECTS  of  information  and  AMUSEMENT,  ani- 
mated, ItiS'hopod.With  a  Spirit  of  novelty.  WJS  WHITE  l'OR  THE  MASSES.  We  shall  endeavour  to  write  not  down,  hut  up 
•ro  them.  Assuredly,  we  shall  not  imitnto  a  too  common  practice: ;  thinking,  that  like  certain  yeomanry  of  indelible  memory,  tho 
surest  wnv  to  hit  the  crowd  is  —to  aim  low. 

Office,  \69, Strand.  DOUGLAS  JEllllOLD. 

A    SERIES   of  BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES   of  the  EMINENT   LEADERS  of  the 
LEAGUE  will  be  commenced  in  an  early  Number,  and  continued  weekly. 
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PIIEPAUIXO  TOR  PUBLICATION. 

THE    1IISTOKY  OF    OOMMKHCK,   FROM  TIIF, 
EARLIEST   ACES   TO   TIIF,    K*TAISI.IKHMi:NT   OF  MlliE 
TRADE. 

By  Wilmmi  Cooke  TtTLou,  1/  1-yy.Jft Trinity  College,T)ublln. 
On  the  1st  of  July  will  he  published, 

OUGLAS  JEliKOLD'fS  SHILLING  MAGAZINE. 

No.  XIX. 

London  :  Published  at  the  Punch  Office,  8J,  Fleet. street. 

On  the  1st  of  July  wiU  bo  published,  price  Is  ,  No.  IV.  of 

OU     It  OWN  T     I     M  I 

Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshnnk. 
Contents  :—  London  Penetralia,  Nu.  III.— The  Cheap  Pall  room,  with  a 
Plate  —  Railway  Deposits. — A  Plea  for  Advertising  Vans.— The  Classics  in 
Spectacle!*,— Matrimony  by  Advertisement.— A  Modem  Story  of  the 
Middle  Ages,— A  Ballad  for  Young  England,  Jfcc.  Sic. 

London  :  Bradbury  and  Evans,  Whitcfiinrs. 

TO  HOUSEKEEPERS.— This  Day,  'Js  cloth  .or  2».  (id.  in  leather. 

ryHK   COOK-MAID'S  COMPLETE   GUIDK,  AND 

X  THE  ART  OF  COOKERY  MADE  EASY.  Being  the  best  and 
easiest  methods  of  correctly  performing  all  the  business  of  the  Cook-maid 
in  respectable  families.  With  proper  instructions  for  steaming,  and  the 
most  exact  directions  for  preparing  to  cook,  and  for  cooking  and  serving- 
up  all  sorts  of  Provision,  from  a  single  Joint  of  Meat,  with  Vegetables,  to 
the  fit  est  seasoned  dishes  of  Game,  Poultry,  Fish,  Sauces.  Soups,  and 
Made  Dishes.  Jellies  and  Custards  ;  and  also 'fur  making  and  baking  Pies, 
Tarts,  Patties,  &c.  The  whole  written  from  experience,  liy  A  Ladt. 
London  :  Dean  and  Co.,  Threadneedle  street ,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Dr.  Robert  Culverwell's  Guide  to  Health  and  Long  Life. 
(30U  pages,  pocket  volume);  price  Is. :  by  post.  Is.  tid., 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID;  with  Diet 
Tables  for  all  Complaints.  Jiy  K.J.  Cclverwell.M.D  ,  M  R.C.S., 
L.A.C.,  &e.  Contents  .—How  to  insure  perfect  digestion,  tranquil  feelings, 
a  good  night's  rest,  a  clear  head,  and  a  contented  mind,  liy  nn  observance 
of  the  instructions  herein  contained,  the  feeble,  the  nervously  delicate, 
even  to  the  most  shattered  constitution,  may  acquire  the  greatest  amount 
of  physical  happiness,  and  reach  In  health  the  lull  period  of  Life  allotted  to 
man.  To  be  had  of  Sherwood.  23,  Paternoster- row t  and  all  Hook^eilora,  or 
direct  from  the  Author.  21,  Arundel-strect,  strand,  who  may  be  advised 
with  on  these  matters  daily  till  3;  evenings,  *  till  9. 

ryo  NEWSPAPER  PROPRIETORS  AND  EDITORS. 

J.  —A  Gentleman  of  Free  Trade  and  decidedly  Liberal  principles, 
rtsident  in  London,  is  desirous  of  entering  into  some  arrangement  for 
contributing  to  the  columns  of  a  Local  Paper.  Address  to  B.  Y.,  Free 
Trade  Club,  27,  Regent-street,  London 

National  Tableau  of  Public  Interest,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

THE  Royal  Family  at  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Pour  lovely  Children.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussuud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  by  Mr.  Y, 
Tussaud,  the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  V  Tusnaud,  Is  now  added  to  the  Collection. 
—BAZAAR,  Baker-street,  Portman-squnre, 
"This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis."— Timhs. 
Admittance,  la.;  Napoleon  Rooms,  tid.  Open  from  11  till  4 ;  and  from 
7  till  10. 

V1 

J.  COMl'Afs  V,  11,  Waterloo-place,  Pall-mall,  London,  iin- mess  trans- 
acted in  all  the  branches  and  for  all  Objects  of  Life  Assurance,  Endow- 
ments and  Annuities,  and  to  secure  contingent  Reversions,  &c  —Informa- 
tion and  Prospectuses  furnished  by  Joseph  Bkrajdof.,  Secretary. 


FREEMASONS'  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 


VT  UMBER    ONE,    ST.    PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD, 

ll  London  — The  following  sample  package  is  recommended  to  families 
who  wish  (previous  to  purchasing  their  usuai  supply  of  TEAS,  COFFEES, 
&e.)  to  sample  and  prove  the  superior  excellence  of  the  goods  hold  by 
DAKIN  and  COMP.WY, Tea  Merchants,  and  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
country  eorriage-free  on  receipt  of  a  post-office  order  for  the  £2,  the  3d, 
being  allowed  as  the  cost  of  the  post-office  order:- 

3  b  Finest  True  Rich  Congou  Tea 

lib  very  Fine  Hyson  or  Gunpowder 

Lb  Strong  Congou  Tea  for  domes  ties 

(Jibs  Coffee,  ripe  and  rich  in  flavour 

111)  the  Old  English  Mustard 

2lbsbest  Bermuda  Arrowroot  (in  a  tin 

lib  Finest  Tapioca  imported  , 

ilb  Finest  Bencoolen  Cloves  . 

2oz  Finest  Brown  Nutmegs' 

Jib  very  best  Cayenne  Pepper 

AH  goods  afterwards  ordered  will  be  sent  warranted  equal  to  these 

samples 

EORGE  and  JOHN    DEANE,    SADDLERS  and 

\JT  HARNESS  MAKERS,  invite  attention  to  their  Gig,  Tandem,  and 
Carriage  Harness,  manufactured  on  their  own  premise!,  by  workmen  of 
much  experience,  and  «Hdcr  the  direction  of  foremen  of  superior  ability 
and  skill.  Their  leather  is  invariably  dressed  by  tirst-rate  London  curriers, 
the  furniture  is  also  of  the  best  town  manufacture,  and  U.  and  J.  lieane 
warrant  that  the  productions  of  their  manufactory  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
beauty,  strength,  and  cheapness,  by  nny  other  house.  Horse  clntliins  made 
to  order  ;  canteens  of  best  seasoned  wood.  Dcaae'E  London-made  w  hips, 
and  all  articles  for  stable  and  travelling  use  in  large  variety.—  J*o.  2, 
Arthur-street  East,  opening  to  the  Monument,  London-bridge. 
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THOUT       A  DOTJ 

Is  MOSES'  dress-mart  (you  know  where) 
Avery  wonderful  affair? 
Have  not  its  triumphs  been  unfuii'd 
In  cv'ry  corner  of  the  world? 
Does  cv'ry  bodv  talk  about 
MOSES  and  SON  ?— "  Without  a  doubt." 
P>o  f  entlemen  of  taste  admire 
MOSES  and  SON'S  superb  attire  ? 
Is  matchless  excellence  display'd 
In  all  their  articles  of  trade? 
Do  short,  and  tall,  and  thin,  and  stout, 
Adopt  this  dress  ?— "  Without  a  doubt." 
And  arc  the  articles  so  strong 
That  they  will  last  the  wearer  long  ? 
And  do  they  stand  the"  wear  and  tear 
Of  any  that  may  chance  to  wear  ? 
Do  persons  seldom  wear  them  out 
However  long  ?— "  "Without a  doubt." 
And  are  the  clothing  prices  such 
As  save  vou  very,  very  much  ? 
Do  MOSE*  and  bis  SON  agree 
To  study  strict  economy  r 
And  may  you  seta  suit  right  out 
For  little  pay  ?—"  "Without  a  doubt." 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 


B  T, 


Ready-Made. 


£  s.  d 


Tweed  Taglionl.  from  0 
Cashmerette  Codrlngtons 

and  Taglionli        -      -  0  ; 
Summer  Coats  in  every  de- 
scription and  make,  in- 
cluding the  Registered 
Coat        ...      -  1 
Blouses  in  every  material  0 
Splendid  pattern  Summer 

Vests  -  0 

Cashmere  and  Persian  in 

endless  variety  -  -  n 
Black  and  Fancy  Satins  -  0 
Fancy  Trousers  -  -  0 
Black  ditto  -  0 

Dress  Coat         -  -  I 

Frock  ditto        -      -      -  1 

A  new  work,  entitled 


Made  to  Measure.  £  s.  d. 
Coats  in   every  material 
adapted  for  the  season  in 
every  variety  of  style  and 

fashion  to  order,  from  0  16  0 
Quilting  Vc6t>,  Csfdench, 

or  3  for  -  -  -  0  19  0 
Cashmere,  in  every  variety 

of  pattern       -      -      -  0  8  6 

Satin,  plain, or  fancy       -  0  14 

Cloth  orcasimere  do        -  0  8  G 

Ben  single  milled  do  -  0  13  6 
Spring  Trousers  in  every 

pattern  -  -  0  10  G 
Single  milled  Albert  and 

Victoria  ditto  -  -  0  19  0 
Best  or  Black  dress  do       -16  0 

Dress  Coats       -      -      -  1  12  0 

■      best  manufactd.  2  IS  0 

Frock  ditto        -      -      -  1  15  0 

best  manufactd.  3  3 


Past,  present,  and  Future,"   with  full 
direction*  foi  self-measurement,  may  be  bad  on  application,  or  forwarded 

post  free. 

Mourning  to  any  extent  at  5  Minutes  notice. 
Ojihetive.— Any  article  purchased,  or  made  to  measure,  if  not  approved 
of,  will  be  immediately  e>  changed,  or  the  money  re turne*. 

E.  MOSES  and  SON.  Tailors,  Woollen  Drapers,  Clothiers,  Hatters, 
Hosiers.  Outfitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
guard  the  public  against  imposition,  but  have  learned  that  the  unirndcs- 
man-Hke  falsehood  "of  being  connected  with  them,"  or  its  the  same  eou- 
eern.  has  been  resorted  to  in  many  instaiu.es,  and  for  obvious  reasons  they 
have  no  connexion  with  anv  other  bouse  in  or  out  of  London.  Any  of 
those  who  desire  genuine  cheap  clothing  should,  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, call  or  send  to  Minories  and  Aldgatc,  opposite  the  Church,  City, 

LObserve  the  Address,  15.  MOSES  and  SON,  151,  155, 15G,  and  157,  Mino- 
ries, and  83,  K4,  H't.andSG,  Aldgatc,  City, London 

NotiCR- — The  entrance  to  the  Bespoke  Department  is  at  SI,  Aldgate. 

N.B.  Nn  business  transacted  at  this  Establishment  from  sunset  on  Friday 
Evening  till  sunset  on  Saturday  Evening,  when  it  is  .resumed  till  twelve 
o'clock. 


Printed  at  the  Whitefriars  PrintSnff-Ofllce.  Houveric-strcet,  in  tho  pre- 
cincts Of  Whltefrlars,  In  the  Citv  of  London,  by  John  Gaiisuv,  printer,  of 
Number  7,  Bidirinount  place.  Hampstead-road,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairficld-nlace,  Cheethnm  hill  road,  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  County  ot  Lnneastcr.and  published  at  Num 
tier  67,  Fled  street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan-in  tbe-Wcst,  in  the  city 
of  London,  by  Auhaham  Walixr  Paultun,  of  Number  07,  Fleet  IMM 
a foreiatd.— Saturday,  June  27, 1!HQ, 
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NOTICE. 

All  persons  having  claims  upon  the  COUNCIL 
of  the  LEAGUE  are  requested  to  send  in  their  ac- 
counts forthwith  to  the  Offices,  Newall'a  Buildings, 
Manchester,  that  they  may  be  discharged. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

JosEm  Hickix,  Secretary. 


FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

Our  task  is  concluded,  our  labours  are  at  an  end. 
We  have  seen  the  great  principles  for  which  we 
have  struggled  through  seven  years  of  doubt  and 
difficulty  brought  to  a  triumphant  issue,  and  per- 
manently established  in  the  legislation  of  the  em- 
pire. The  records  of  Parliament  are  the  evidence 
of  our  services ;  the  freedom  for  which  wise  men 
wrote,  and  good  men  sighed,  and  brave  men  strug- 
gled, has  been  won  peacefully,  honourably,  and 
completely.  Laws  devised  by  a  jealous,  monopo 
lising,  and  ungrateful  spirit  to  restrain  the  bounties 
of  Providence,  and  fetter  the  energies  of  an  indus- 
trious, a  brave,  and  a  loyal  people,  have  been  swept 
from  the  statute-book  to  take  their  place  in  the  re- 
cords of  unhonoured  history.  We  have  extended 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  every  nation  upon 
earth,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  brotherhood 
which  will  unite  the  whole  family  of  man. 

Compared  with  such  a  victory  the  triumphs  of 
conquerors  and  the  achievements  of  heroes  sink 
into  insignificance.  Our  march  has  been  stained  by 
no  blood— our  success  is  sullied  by  no  tear.  There 
is  no  regret  in  the  bosom  of  the  victor,  and  there 
soon  will  be  none  in  the  heart  of  the  vanquished, 
for  ours  is  the  triumph  not  of  force  but  of  reason  ; 
not  of  ambition,  but  of  benevolence ;  not  of  a  party, 
but  of  the  united  empire ;  and  we  might  add,  "of 
universal  humanity.  As  there  is  nothing  to  cloud 
the  joy  of  present  success,  60  is  there  no  painful  as- 
sociation connected  with  the  history  of  the  agita- 
tion by  which  that  success  was  obtained.  Out- 
march from  the  starting  point  has  been  steadily 
onwards ;  our  course  has*  never  swerved  from  the 
single  object  which  we  had  resolved  to  pursue,  and 
our  means  have  been  as  noble  as  our  end. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  a  great 
revolution  has  been  accomplished  without  physical 
force  being  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  whole 
struggle.  Convinced  of  the  power  of  intelligent 
opinion,  we  set  ourselves  to  developc  that  intelligence 
and  to  form  that  opinion.  We  foresaw  that  our 
mission  should  be  educational,  and  we  accepted  its 
conditions.  The  League  undertook  to  instruct  the 
people,  to  reform  the  economic  creed  of  the  country, 
and  to  overthrow  the  fallacies  devised  by  an  igno- 
rant selfishness,  and  supported  by  an  unthinking 
credulity.  We  had  no  bribes  to  offer  our  converts ; 
on  the  contrary,  large  sacrifices  were  required  from 
all  who  joined  our  cause.  So  hopeless  did  our  en- 
terprise appear  when  first  undertaken,  that  it  was 
regarded  as  something  little  short  of  insanity. 
Hope  and  encouragement,  however,  grew  rapidly 
around  us.  We  asked  men  to  inquire,  to  investigate, 
and  to  examine,  and  we  found  that  every  one  who 
thus  exercised  his  mind  ended  by  adopting  our 
sentiments. 

The  system  of  lectures  was  an  early  and  neces- 
sary part  of  our  educational  course ;  the  gentlemen 
employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  League  spread 
the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  the  reception  which  they 
everywhere  met  convinced  the  Council  that  there 
was  a  mass  of  sound  opinion  spread  over  the  coun- 
try which  only  required  to  be  organised  and  con- 
centrated to  attain  its  object.  Nothing  was  more 
surprising  than  the  rapidity  with  which  sentiments 
of  sympathy  and  confidence  were  developed  among 
Free  Traders.   Community  of  feeling  became  the 


bond  of  friendship,  and  it  was  cemented  by  com- 
munity of  suffering. 

The  financial  and  manufacturing  distress  which 
the  Free  Traders  clearly  saw  would  be  the  result  of 
a  perverse  code  of  commercial  legislation  after  send- 
ing before  it  a  premonitory  shadow,  spread  a  deep 
gloom  over  all  the  branches  of  British  industry,  but 
more  especially  over  those  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  textile  fabrics.  The  ministers  of  religion 
met  to  protest  against  a  system  which  violated  the 
first  principles  of  Christianity,  aud  outraged  every 
precept  of  the  gospel.  Appeals  were  made  to  the 
Government  of  the  country  by  deputation  after 
deputation,  but  instruction  bad  uot  penetrated  into 
high  places — the  educational  mission  of  the  League 
remained  still  incomplete.  An  outbreak  of  a  singular 
character  in  the  manufacturing  districts  equally  at- 
tested the  distress  of  the  operatives  andthestrengthof 
their  moral  principle.  The  League  held  out  to  them 
hope  and  encouragement;  they  were  saved  from 
the  wild  excesses  of  despair,  aud  tranquillity  was 
restored  without  bloodshed.  Men  at  a  distauce 
were  astonished  and  perplexed  by  such  a  pheno- 
menon. They  called  for  inquiry,  and  it  was  granted ; 
the  investigation  only  showed  that  physical  suffer- 
ing had  prompted  to  the  movement,  and  that  moral 
principle  had  brought  it  to  a  peaceful  end. 

The  crisis  passed  over;  a  more  prosperous  period 
arrived  produced  by  the  causes  which  the  League 
had  accurately  predicted,  and  attended  by  all  the 
circumstances  which  it  had  minutely  foretold.  The 
soundness  of  our  principles  had  thus  been  tested 
by  the  two  extremes  of  fortune;  our  own  confidence 
in  their  truth  was  strengthened ;  the  process  of  con- 
viction was  accelerated,  and  new  converts  gathered 
around  us  every  day.  We  had  multitudes  of  re- 
cruits, and  not  a  single  renegade ;  countless  volun- 
teers, and  not  one  deserter.  The  League  had 
taught  the  lessons  upon  which  events  supplied  a 
commentary ;  the  evidence  of  the  truths  we  incul- 
cated was  brought  within  the  daily  range  of  every 
man's  experience. 

For  a  long  time  the  monopolists  viewed  the  pro- 
gress of  Free  Trade  opinions  with  apathy  or  indif- 
ference; sound  opinion  had  already  taken  a  deep 
root  in  the  country  before  they  showed  themselves 
conscious  of  its  existence.  At  length  they  dis- 
covered their  danger,  and  began  to  prepare  for 
defence.  All  the  fallacies  which  Adam  Smith  had 
exposed,  and  his  followers  demolished,  were  dragged 
from  obscurity  and  obstruction,  and  were  reiterated 
in  nearly  the  same  words  and  syllables  at  every 
farmer's  dinner  and  agricultural  association.  But 
the  Free  Traders  had  gained  an  immense  advan- 
tage by  forcing  the  monopolists  to  speak  out. 
Fallacy  after  fallacy  was  demolished  as  fast  as  it 
appeared  ;  farmers  began  to  think,  aud  labourers  to 
reason ;  they  saw  the  monopolists  ever  sliifting 
their  ground — driven  from  piilar  to  post,  and  from 
post  to  pillar — while  the  Free  Traders  constantly 
preserved  the  same  simplicity  and  consistency  of 
truth. 

Publication  was  one  of  the  earliest  modes  of  dif- 
fusing sound  principle  which  the  League  adopted. 
Tracts  were  disseminated  through  a  large  portion 
of  the  electoral  body,  and  a  journal  was  established 
in  Manchester  as  a  record  of  proceedings.  When 
the  increased  importance  and  interest  of  the  debates 
on  Mr.  Villiers's  motion  gave  evidence  that  the  timo 
of  a  decisive  struggle  was  approaching,  the  journal 
was  removed  to  London,  where  it  took  the  name  of 
Tue  League.  Like  the  body  which  it  represented 
the  journal  strictly  confined  itself  to  the  discussion 
of  Free  Fradc  and  its  collateral  topics,  holding  itself 
independent  of  every  political  party,  unawed  by 
the  frowns  of  power,  and  inaccessible  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  seduction.  No  man,  no  journal,  and  no 
institution,  can  bo  expected  to  please  everybody ; 


but  there  never  was  a  journal  so  widely  circulated 
against  which  fewer  complaints  were  made,  either 
in  public  or  in  private.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  our  pretensions  to  talent,  we  believe  that  no  one 
will  contest  our  claims  to  temper  and  discretion, 
even  under  circumstances  which  might  have  ren- 
dered a  little  warmth  excusable,  if  not  justifiable. 
It  is  neither  our  wish,  nor  our  purpose,  to  enter  into 
any  details  of  the  management ;  but  we  may  state 
that  it  is  an  unprecedented  event  in  literary  history 
for  a  journal,  devoted  exclusively  to  a  single  topic, 
to  maintain  a  permanent  interest  for  its  readers 
through  anything  like  the  period  over  which  our 
publication  has  extended.  A  progressive  increase 
of  demand  is,  at  least,  some  evidence  of  sustained 
influence  ;  and  though  the  paper  was  published  at 
a  price  which  rendered  it  unprofitable  as  a  pecuniary 
speculation,  we  have  reason  to  know  that  this  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  subscribers  it  pro 
cured  to  the  general  fund. 

There  was  one  department  of  the  business  of  the 
League,  unconnected  with  its  educational  mission, 
which  has  excited  much  attention  on  account  of  its 
constitutional  importance ;  we  mean  the  registra- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  first  to  proclaim  that 
the  battle  of  the  constitution  should  be  fought  in 
the  registration  courts,  and  his  party  found  the 
benefit  of  following  his  advice.  As  the  League  de- 
pended for  success  solely  on  constitutional  means, 
it  was  necessary,  as  the  combat  deepened,  to  investi- 
gate the  means  which  the  constitution  had  placed 
at  then  disposal.  By  the  ancient  laws  of  the  realm 
the  possession  of  a  forty  shilling  freehold  confers  a 
vote  in  a  county;  and  hence  Free  Traders  were 
urged  to  procure  such  freeholds,  the  Lerfgue  pro- 
viding proper  agency  to  facilitate  their  acquisition. 
It  has  been  absurdly  supposed  that  some  of  these 
freeholds  were  purchased  from  the  League  fund ; 
but  in  every  instance  they  were  bought  and  paid  for 
by  the  individual  Free  Trader,  the  League  only  pro- 
curing for  the  purchaser  legal  aid  and  guidance  in 
effecting  the  transfer.  Had  the  existence  of  mono- 
poly been  protracted  to  a  new  Parliament,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  the  League  system  of  registration 
would  have  been  found  as  effective  in  other  coun- 
ties as  it  proved  to  be  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

The  annouueement  of  the  ministerial  measures 
just  brought  to  a  successful  issue  under  the  guidance 
of  Sir  R.  Peel,  tested  the  strength  and  consistency  of 
the  League.  It  was  supposed  that  it  should  of  neces- 
sity declare  either  for  one  party  or  the  other ;  but  it 
held  to  its  independent  course,  and  submitted  to 
the  house  its  demand  for  total,  immediate,  and  un- 
qualified repeal.  When  that  motion  was  rejected, 
it  refused  to  play  the  factious  game  of  the  monopo- 
lists, but  steadily  supported  the  Minister  who  "  paid 
17s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  and  gave  good  security  for 
the  remaining  half-crown." 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Free  Trade  agita- 
tion was  the  only  movement  exclusively  originating 
with,  and  conducted  by,  the  middle  classes  recorded 
in  British  history.  The  League  sought  no  aristo- 
cratic leader,  and  submitted  to  no  titled  guidance ; 
it  was  perfect  democracy  with  all  the  unity  of  a 
despotism ;  it  bad  no  recognised  head  in  whom  its 
powers  were  concentrated,  no  absolute  leader  by 
whom  its  proceedings  were  uniformly  directed. 
When  any  business  was  to  be  done,  the  fit  man  was 
found  to  volunteer  without  the  trouble  of  a  search  ; 
and  he  took  the  lead  in  his  selected  department 
until  his  mission  was  accomplished.  Mutual  agree- 
ment and  mutual  confidence  supplied  the  place  of 
command  and  obedience  ;  and  hence  the  steadiness 
of  the  power  applied  effectually  prevented  any  de 
rangement  of  the  machinery-  Everywhere  in  the 
League  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  destroyed  the 
spirit  of  selfishness  so  often  apparent  in  other  ass.o- 
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ciations.  The  desire  of  all  was  to  have  the  good 
effected;  but  the  individual  instrumentality  was 
never  brought  into  question.  But  the  League  itself 
was  founded  in  self-sacrifice  to  an  extent  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  world-.  The  members  of  the  Council 
were  not  idle  men  of  fashion,  on  whose  hands  tiino 
hung  heavy;  as  little  were  they  professional  poli- 
ticians, taking  up  an  agitation  as  a  means  of  open- 
ing paths  to  place  and  power.  They  were  all  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  to  whom  their  counting- 
houses,  their  warehouses,  and  their  factories  were 
more  valuable  and  precious  than  any  offices  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  bestow.  Splendid 
as  were  their  pecuniary  donations,  their  devotion  of 
their  time  and  toil  to  the  cause  was  a  far  heavier 
tax,  and  involved  a  greater  amount  of  loss.  They 
had  no  ambition  to  gratify ;  and,  as  the  event  proves, 
so  far  from  seeking  to  make  the  League  a  leverage 
for  personal  elevation,  they  have  resolved  on  its 
dissolution  the  moment  that'  its  object  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

Many  zealous  friends  of  the  cause  will  no  doubt 
grieve  over  the  dissolution  of  the  League,  and  regret 
that  its  machinery  was  not  applied  to  effect  some 
other  social  improvement.  But  the  League  has 
never  broken  faith  with  the  public.  The  most  pre- 
cious point  in  its  history  is  its  unsullied  honour ; 
and  this  must  be  preserved  not  only  without  taint, 
but  without  suspicion.  To  preserve  the  organisa- 
tion and  machinery  of  the  League,  and  hand  over 
the  direction  to  some  other  association  formed  for  a 
different  object,  however  beneficial,  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  promises  made  from  the  beginning 
of  the  agitation,  and  would  violate,  if  not  the  letter, 
most  certainly  the  spirit  of  the  League's  engage- 
ments. Hitherto  there  has  been  the  most  perfect 
unanimity  in  the  working  of  the  League.  Never 
was  there  so  large  a  body  in  which  there  was  so 
little,  not  merely  of  dissension,  but  even  of  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  But  this  unanimity  would  bo  at 
an  end  the  moment  that  it  became  necessary  to 
choose  a,  new  subject  for  new  exertions,  and  the 
result  would  exhibit  a  majority  with  little  reason 
to  boast,  and  a  minority  witli  much  reason  to 
complain. 

Singleness  of  object  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  the  success  which  has  crowned  the 
efforts  of  the  League.  There  were  many  occa- 
sions in  the  course  of  the  struggle  when  a 
large  addition  of  strength  seemed  likely  to  be 
gained  by  allying  our  cause  with  other  demands 
more  or  less  popular,  but  the  seductions  of  tempo- 
rary advantage  were  resisted,  for  the  League  relied 
for  success  more  on  strength  of  argument  than  on 
strength  of  numbers.  Truth  must  in  the  long  run 
prevail,  and  its  progress  would  be  retarded  if  it  had 
been  presented  to  the  public  mind  in  such  a  form 
as  to  distract  attention.  To  have  superadded  ano- 
ther topic  to  our  legitimate  demand  would  have 
alienated  many  whose  aid  was  desirable,  not  merely 
to  increase  our  strength,  but  to  smooth  down  the 
prejudices  of  adversaries.  We  sought  to  win  our 
way,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  conviction ;  our  vic- 
tory has  therefore  been  noiseless,  and  for  that  very 
reason  is  likely  to  be  perpetual  in  its  results.  The 
silent  ebb  and  flow  of  ocean  produces  eternal 
changes  on  the  continents  of  the  earth,  but  the 
effects  produced  by  tiic  storm  and  the  tempest  are 
either  effaced  by  time  or  again  altered  by  the  next 
convulsion  of  the  elements.  Truth,  like  its  Divine 
Author,  is  to  be  found  neither  in  the  whirl  wind  nor 
the  earthquake,  but  in  the  still  small  voice. 

That  on  some*  occasions  more  violent  language 
was  used  than  the  occasion  required,  or  than  strict 
decorum  might  sanction,  may  safely  be  confessed  ; 
the  immensity  of  the  means  was  inseparable  from 
the  excess.  An  agitation  spread  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Britain  must  have  occasionally  fretted  and 
foamed,  like  the  tide  When  it  passes  over  a  shoal  oi- 
ls impeded  by  a  rock ;  but  these  aberrations  were 
lost  in  the  general  advantage;  the  dashing  of  the 
spray  was  but  an  incident  in  the  onward  flow  of  the 
mighty  waters.  There  was  an  clement  of  safety 
present  in  the  very  worst  of. these  perils — the  per- 
fect publicity  ofthe  League's  proceedings;  and  pub- 
licity is  the  best  means  to  keep  men  innocent  and 


to  keep  them  rational.  In  none  of  the  League's 
proceedings  was  thero  any  vulgar  denunciation 
against  the  Government,  or  any  mysterious  admi- 
ration of  revolution  ;  we  had  no  crime  to  conceal, 
and  no  folly  of  which  we  should  be  ashamed. 

The  objects  of  the  League  were  national,  not  sel- 
fish; they  sought  to  protect  the  rights  of  tho  indus- 
trious from  tho  wrongs  of  the  idle ;  to  secure  to 
every  man  who  sought  to  earn  his  subsistence  "  a 
fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work,"  and  they 
sought  this  as  earnestly  for  the  labourers  of  Dorset- 
shire as  for  the  operatives  of  Lancashire.  They 
showed  that  protection  deprived  labour  of  its  fair 
remuneration,  and  they  listened  to  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress which  the  agricultural  labourers  uttered  in 
their  homely  but  forcible  language,  "  We  be  pro- 
tected, but  wo  be  starving."  If  the  country  is  now 
convinced  that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  po- 
pulation imperatively  demand  investigation  and 
redress,  it  is  owing  to  the  League; — if  the  Arca- 
dian pictures  of  rural  felicity  which  floated  before 
the  poetic  vision  of  lords  and  squires  have  been 
dispelled  to  reveal  the  naked  realities  of  miseiy 
and  degradation  they  concealed,  it  is  owing  to  the 
League;  if  the  ravages  committed  by  game  on  the 
property  of  the  farmer,  and  the  moral  ruin  brought 
by  Game  Laws  on  the  character  of  the  labourer, 
have  been  so  exposed  as  to  render  the  continuance 
of  such  a  system  impossible,  it  is  owing  to  the 
League  ;  if  the  wrong  which  insecurity  inflicts  on 
the  tenant,  and  the  limitation  which  the  same  inse- 
curity affixes  to  the  amount  of  employment  for  the 
labourer  be  now  notorious  and  palpable,  it  is  owing 
to  the  League.  In  fact,  the  League  has  done  more 
for  the  agricultural  than  for  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest ;  and  ere  long  farmers  will  hallow  its  me- 
mory more  affectionately  and  more  devotedly  than 
traders. 

Our  association,  like  every  other  institution, 
must  perish  when  its  destiny  is  fulfilled;  but  it 
leaves  to  the  world  the  rich  bequest  of  a  bright  ex- 
ample. Henceforth  let  no  labourers  in  tho  cause 
of  enlightened  philanthropy  despair  of  final  success. 
The  stripling  with  his  stone  and  sling  has  proved 
adequate  to  the  overthrow  of  the  mighty  giant. 
Noble  ends  sought  by  noble  means  more  than 
compensate  for  any  original  disproportion  of  phy 
sical  strength  and  power.  The  League  is  truly  a 
great  fact — a  fiict  gained  for  humanity,  and  esta- 
blished as  an  eternal  precedent  in  human  improve- 
ment. "  Recorded  honours  shall  gather  round  its 
monument,"  for  its  origin  was  in  rectitude,  its  course 
in  justice,  and  its  end  in  blessing. 


A  GLIMPSE  INTO  THE  NEW  ERA.- 
In  terminating  our  labours,  we  have  the  cheering 
satisfaction,  that  we  have  not  merely  achieved  one 
vast  reform,  and  uprooted  one  gigantic  wrong,  but 
laid  the  foundation,  and  cleared  the  way,  for  a  wide 
variety  of  social  and  moral  blessings.  The  beuefifs 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  do  not  begin  and  end 
with  the  removal  of  a  single  vicious  and  oppressive 
enactment  from  the  statute-book — nor  even  with 
the  definitive  establishment  of  just  and  true  princi- 
ples of  economical  legislation,  applicable  throughout 
the  entire  range  of  our  commercial  and  industrial 
interests.  They  are  not  measurable  by  the  rules 
and  terms  of  economical  science ;  they  transcend 
altogether  the  formulas  by  whieh  that  science  ex- 
presses the  growth  of  the  wealth  of  nations;  they 
arc  not  to  be  described  in  the  statisticians'  dialect 
of  "facts  and  figures."  Our  commercial  and  in 
dustrial  reform  will  be  found  very  fruitful  and  far 
reaching  in  its  scope  and  tendency — more  so,  per- 
haps, than  any  of  us  have  yet  habitually  realised  to 
our  thoughts.  Tho  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  opens 
up  a  wide  future  of  hopeful  and  beneficent  endea- 
vour to  the  philanthropist,  the  educator,  the  social 
reformer,  and — as  inclusive  of  these,  in  the  new 
social  era  on  which  we  arc  about  to  cuter — to  the 
statesman. 

The  great  fact  that  will  ever  render  this  year, 
IK  if!,  memorable  in  our  annals  may  truly  be  called 
a  "revolution."    History  lias  given  tho  name  to 


many  and  many  a  political  event  far  less  worthy  of 
it — containing  far  less  of  the  elements  of  social 
chango  and  progression.  It  is  characteristic  of  this 
revolution  of  ours,  that  it  implies  a  fundamentally 
new  conception,  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  power  of 
these  realms,  of  the  legitimate  functions  oflegifcla-  • 
tion  and  government  The  wholo  science  and  art 
of  statesmanship  are  simplified.  A  fallacy  which 
absorbed  tho  time  of  the  legislature,  misdirected  its 
attention,  wasted  its  strength,  perverted  its  morality, 
and  fatally  damaged  its  character  and  influence,  is 
for  ever  swept  away.  Once  for  all  it  is  ruled,  that 
legislation  and  government  have  henceforth  nothing 
to  do  with  taking  caro  of  special  class  interests. 
Parliament  is  relieved  of  the  endless,  hopeless, 
profitless,  and  impossible  task  of  making  special 
statutory  provision  for  the  lucrativeness  of  this, 
that,  or  the  other  line  of  business.  Never  again 
will  Parliament  concern  itself  with  guaranteeing 
the  profits  of  any  class  of  traders  or  producers — 
never  again  will  it  be  regarded  as  among  the 
duties  of  a  statesman  to  settle  the  selling  price 
of  wheat.  From  this  time  forth,  the  legislature  will 
no  more  think  of  controlling  and  regulating  the 
supply  and  price  of  the  people's  food,  than  of 
controlling  wind  and  regulating  the  rain.  The  law 
of  Parliament  will  no  more  meddle  with  the  law  of 
trade  than  with  the  law  of  tides.  The  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  the  farmer,  will  mind  his  business 
— and  the  statesman  his. 

I  A  great  deliverance  this  !  Having  rolled  away  this 
enormous  obstruction  from  the  path  of  legislation 
and  statesmanship,  we  have  now  a  clear  field  for 
those  social  reforms,  which  have  so  long  lain  in 
abeyance,  while  our  politicians  were  vainly  harass- 
ing themselves  about  matters  with  which  politicians 
have  properly  nothing  to  do.  The  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Law  has  set  free  all  the  best  minds  of  the 
country  for  the  highest  work  that  can  engage  the 
thoughts  and  efforts  of  public  men.  The  intellec- 
tual and  moral  forces  that  have  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  economical  truth  and  justice,  arc  at  length 
liberated  for  other  and  yet  nobler  service.  It  is  now 
open  to  our  reformers  to  gird  themselves  to  the 
task  of  assailing  and  subduing  social  and 
moral  ills  which  it  seemed  little  better  than 
hopeless  to  attack  so  long  as  the  spirit  and 
power  of  evil  had  the  vantage  ground  of  a  law 
that  perplexed  every  social  relation,  made  the  en- 
joyment of  every  social  blessing  precarious,  and 
poisoned  the  very  breath  of  society  by  tainting  the 
moral  atmosphere  with  injustice.  We  are  now  at 
liberty  to  carry  the  war  against  ignorance,  vice,  crime, 
and  misery.  Sanitary  reforms,  crimiual-law  reforms 
plans  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  crime, 
and  reformation  of  the  criminal,  may  now  be  hope- 
fully pressed  on  the  attention  of  a  legislature  and  a 
public  released  from  the  labours  of  assailing^or  de- 
fending a  law  for  giving  corn-growers  a  higher  price 
than  their  corn  is  worth.  We  are  now  at  leisure  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  that  which  is  coming 
to  be  the  first  and  foremost  of  national  questions — 

THE    EDUCATION    OF   THE    PEOPLE ; — as  the  people 

themselves  will  be  placed,  by  the  improved  condi- 
tions under  which  their  industry  will  henceforward 
be  carried  on,  in  a  better  state  to  receive  the  bless- 
ings of  education,  and  to  appreciate  and  respond  to 
the  endeavours  of  an  enlightened  Government.  We- 
may  say,  of  all  questions  of  domestic  policy  affecting 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  amelioration  of 
the  people,  that  they  will  now,  for  the  first  time 
within  the  memory  of  man,  begin  to  have  fair  play, 
It  will  ever  be  matter  for  animating  and  joyful 
reflection  to  those  who  have  toiled  and  straggled  to- 
gether  in  the  great  cause  now  happily  triumphant, 
that  they  leave  their  country  in  a  more  hopeful 
condition  than  they  found  it,  with  reference,  not 
merely  to  those  economical  interests  whieh  have 
been  the  more  immediate  aim  of  their  agitation,  but 
to  all  the  higher  ends  of  philanthropy  and  patriotism. 
The  one  great  and  decisive  reform  which  wo  have 
leagued  ourselves  to  achieve  will  be,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  fruitful  parent  of  an  endless  series  of 
beneficent  and  peaceful  changes.  The  whole  social 
atmosphere  is  purified.  An  enlightened  and  invi- 
gorated public  opinion — now  securities  for  that  pby- 
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sical  and  material  well-being  of  the  industrious  mil- 
lions which  is  the  indispensable  pfe-requisite  of 
social  ami  moral  improvement ;  an  abolition  of  the 
old  traditionary  landmarks  of  party  contention — and 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  classes  whom 
a  false  and  vicious  legislation  had  placed  in  tem- 
porary relations  of  antagonism  ; — such  is  the  legacy 
If  the  expiring  Ante  Corn-Law  League  to  that 
N:-:w  Eua  which  dates  from  its  euthanasia  of  vic- 
tory. 


ANNALS  OF  THE  LEAGUE.  * 
If  there  be  anything  unusual  in  noticing  works 
which  are  as  yet  unpublished,  and  to  a  great  extent 
unwritten,  we  have  to  plead  in  excuse  that  when 
thev  are  completed  and  published,  our  Journal  will 
have  ceased  to  exist.  No  one  will  deny  the  great 
interest  and  importance  of  an  accurate  record  of 
the  great  Free  Trade  movement  which  has  been 
just  brought  to  a  successful  issue;  and  there  is  not 
among  all  who  have  taken  part  in  its  proceedings  a 
gentleman  so  peculiarly  qualified  to  become  its  his- 
torian as  Mr.  A.  Wl  Paulton.  He  sat  by  its  cradle, 
he  shared  in  all  the  toils  of  its  life,  and  he  lias 
largely  contributed  to  its  glorious  consummation. 
Seven'  months  before  any  society  had  been  formed 
to  organise  agitation,  the  lectures  on  the  Corn 
Laws  which  he  delivered  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances at  Bolton  directed  public  attention  to  the 
ibod  monopoly  as  the  great  source  of  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  distress;  and  the  public  meetings 
he  subsequently  held  in  all  the  principal  seats  of 
our  national  industry,  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  180^,  led  to  the  formation  of  associations 
for  emancipating  trade  from  the  injurious  restric- 
tions with  which  it  was  fettered.  Mr.  Paulton  was 
in  fact  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  League, 
and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  exertions  that 
delegates  were  assembled  from  the  principal  ma- 
nufacturing districts  during  the  spring  Of  1839, 
at 'Brown's  Hotel,  in  Palace-yard,  from  which 
assembly  the  League  sprung.  The  preceding 
mouths  may  be  regarded  as  a  period  of  gestation, 
during  which  the  League  was  struggling  into  exist- 
'  euce;  its  proper  birth-day  was  the  19th  of  March, 
3839,  the  day  after  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Villiers's 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  For  the  last 
three  years  Mr.  Paulton  has  acted  as  the  managing 
director  of  the  League  resident  in  London,  and  has 
superintended  all  its  metropolitan  proceedings. 
The  ability  with  which  these  were  directed,  afford 
as  decisive  a  proof  of  his  competency  as  his 
position  does  of  the  unrivalled  opportunities 
he  had  for  acquiring  minute  and  accurate  infor- 
mation. His  work  will  come  before  the  public 
with  all  the  weight  of  official  authority.  No  other 
writer  could  possess  equal  advantages,  and  we  know 
of  few  prepared  to  use  such  advantages  with  equal 
diligence,  equal  talent,  and  equal  integrity.  Such 
a  historical  record,  as  we  are  certain  of  obtaining 
at  his  baud,  will  be  in  literature  what  Herbert's 
historical  picture  will  be  in  art,  the  only  memorial 
of  our  great  agitation,  sanctioned  by  the  approba- 
tion and  assisted  by  the  personal  evidence  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  movement. 


THE  "  ECONOMIST"  txo  "OUR  READERS.* 
The  Economist  newspaper,  as  our  readers  will 
learn  on  reference  to  our  advertising  columns,  is 
about  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness  by  the  im- 
mediate addition  of  several  new  and  important  fea- 
tures. These  changes  have  been  rendered  neces- 
sary in  some  measure  by  the  great  reform  that  has 
pot  been  achieved  in  our  commercial  policy.  The 
principles  of  Free  Trade,  adopted  to  so  large  an  ex- 
tent in  the  Com  Bill  and  Tariff'  are  no  longer  the 
■main  or  exclusive  objects  of  public  interest.  De- 
voted to  the  advocacy  of  these  principles  during  a 
period  of  three  years,  the  Economist  has  laboured 
pith  a  zeal,  ability,  and  fidelity,  that  has  contri- 
buted in  no  small  degree  to  the  triumphant  issue  of 
our  long  Struggle.  No  tribute  that  we  could  pay  to 
the  able  conductor  of  that  journal  would  adequately 
express  our  sense  of  the  powerful  aid  he  has  ren- 
dered to  our  cause  and  principles  Whilst 
thus  acknowledging  our  obligations,  we  are  anxious 
at  the  same  time  to  testify  our  future  confidence  in 
the  integrity  and  vigilance  with  which  the  further 
application  of  these  principles  wiil  hereafter  be 
maintained.  A  wide  futurity  of  fruitful  reforms 
remains  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  our  commercial 
and  financial  policy.  An  important,  if  not  the 
chief  portion  of  the  business  of  the  legislature  for 
some  years  will  necessarily  lie  in  this  direction. 
The  Economist  needs  no  vindication  from  us  of  its 
well-merited  claims  to  public  confidence  and 
support.  We  are,  however,  about  to  close  our 
labours  as  journalists.  The  work  for  which  the 
League  was  organised  is  accomplished.  Whatever 
remains  to  be  done,  the  silent  and  steady  growth  of 
public  opinion  will  speedily  realise.  As  a  guide  for 
that  opiuion — as  the  just  and  fitting  depository  of 


that  confidence  which  hasbecn  reposed  in  ourselves, 
wo  arc  anxious  —  most  anxious,  to  recommend 
to  our  readers  tho  claims  of  the  Economist 
newspaper.  It  has  already  a  large  and  in- 
fluential circulation  throughout  the  mercantile 
manufacturing,  and  hanking  establishments  of  the 
country.  We  should  rejoice  to  extend  its  influence 
among'  tho  great  built  of  tho  middle  and  trading 
classes,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the 
importance  of  popularising  effectually  tho  principles 
of  which  it  has  becu  so  logical  and  practical  an  ex- 
ponent. 

As  one  means  of  conducing  to  this  result,  the 
changes  contemplated  by  the  Economist  are  most 
opportune.  It  is  intended  to  associate  all  tho  ele- 
ments of  a  perfect  political  and  family  newspaper, 
with  the  less  attractive  but  most  valuable  depart- 
ment of  commercial  economics.  Every  member  of 
the  family  circle  will  herein  find  its  appropriate 
food.  Eacli  department,  whether  commercial,  poli- 
tical, or  literary,  will  be  rendered  as  complete  as 
possible,  and  conducted  we  have  no  doubt  with  an 
ability  equal  to  that  which  has  hitherto  characterised 
its  main  "features.  It  will  therefore  combine  advan- 
tages which  we  will  venture  to  say  few  other  news- 
papers can  adequately  contest.  For  lurther  particu- 
lars wemust  refertothe  prospectus  in  our  advertising 
columns,  and  content  ourselves  with  thus  cordially 
recommending  the  Economist  to  the  confidence  and 
support  of  our  readers. 


FREE  TRADE  CLUB.  * 
This  establishment,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  in  a  prosper- 
ous ami  growing  condition.  Since  the  commencement,  of 
the  present  year,  there-has  been  a  large  accession  of  town 
and  country  members,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Free 
Trade  Club  will  be  one  of  the  most  numerous  aud  widely 
supported  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Uhe  kingdom.  It  is, 
as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  a  Club  composed  of  gentle- 
men who  seek  the  abolition  of  all  protective  and  differential 
duties,  aud  lias  been  brought  into  existence  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  such  persons  to  come  into  friendly  contact  with 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
emancipation  of  capital  and  industry  from  the  restrictions 
which  have  been  placed  upon  their  productive  powers. 

We  are  exceedingly  happy  that  this  Club  survives  the  dis- 
solution of  the  League.  In  the  progress  of  the  great  struggle 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  men  of  all  political  par- 
ties, in  every  part  of  the  country,  have  been  brought  ac- 
quainted with  each  other;  and  while  they  have  been  zea- 
iouslylabouring  for  a  common  object,  now  happily  achieved, 
they  have  been  led  mutually  to  desire  that  their  commu- 
nion should  not  terminate  with  the  disbanding  of  the  great 
League  army.  We  have  ourselves  strongly  participated  in 
this  desire,  and  we  know  that  such  is  tiie  feeling  also  of 
every  gentleman  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament 
distinguished  for  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  victory  we  are 
now  celebrating.  The  Fr.EE  Trade  Club  now  presents 
itself  as  a  place  of  occasional  resort  for  all  who  have 
in  times  past  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  holy  war- 
The  terms  of  admission  (which  we  give  below)  are  such  as 
to  enable  Free  Traders  throughout  the  kingdom  to  belong  to 
it  without  inconvenience;  aud  its  advantages  are  such  as  to 
offer  ample  compensation  for  the  annual  fee,  though  the 
visits  of  a  couutry  member  to  the  metropolis  should  be 
seldom  and  brief.  Here,  then,  we  hope  to  nteet,  from  time 
to  time,  those  who  have  been  our  fellow-labourers  in  the  cause 
of  Free  Trade.  Already  the  Club  numbers  amongst  its  sup- 
porters aud  regular  frequenters  the  men  to  whom  the  nation 
is  returning  its  thanks  for  the  greatest  national  benefit  ever 
obtained  by  peaceful  means ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
many  hundreds  will  hasten  to  enrol  themselves  on  the  same 
list,  and  so  perpetuate  their  connection  with  Free  Trade 
measures,  and  Free  Trade  men  : 
Terms. 

Resident  Members  (within  fifty  miles  of  London) 
Entrance  Fee       ..  ..         ,.  £Z  0 

Annual  Subscription  ..  ..  ..       2  2 

Non-Resident  Members  (beyond  fifty  miles  from 

London)  Annual  Subscription  ..  ..       2  2 

No  Entrance  Fee  is  required  from  non  resident  members. 
ltui.E  V.  Each  caudidate  for  admission  shall  be  proposed 
as  a  Free  Trailer,  by  one  member  (on  personal  knowledge) 
and  seconded  by  another ;  and  the  candidate's  name  anil 
usual  place  of  residence,  his  rank,  profession,  or  other  de- 
scription, must  be  forwarded  to  tho  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  Moore) 
at  the  time  of  application. 

The  situation  of  the  Club  House,  27,  Regent-street,  is 
peculiarly  convenient  for  couutry  members — intersecting,  as 
it  docs,  tho  great  thoroughfares  of  Piccadilly  and  Regent- 
street.  Public  conveyances  to  nil  pnrts  of  the  town  and  its 
suburbs  pass  the  door  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night. 

A  list  of  sleeping  apartments,  in  the  immediate  neigbour- 
hood  of  the  Club,  is  kept  by  the  Secretary,  and  members  in- 
tending to  come  to  town  can,  by  writing  to  him,  and  stating 
particulars,  have  an  apartment  engaged,  and  ready  for  them 
ou  arrival. 

Having  thus  placed  before  our  readers  the  objects,  the 
principles,  and  the  terms  of  the  Free  Trade  Club,  it  only  re- 
mains that  we  should  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
friends  throughout  the  country,  who,  wc  feel  persuaded,  have 
only  to  he  aware  of  the  fucts  we  have  placed  before  them  to 
b«  induced  to  join  it, 


HERBERT'S  PICTURE  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  LEAGUE. 
Wc  havo  great  pleasure  in  recording  the  pro- 
gress of  this  truly  national  work.  Mr.  Herbert  has 
nearly  completed  the  likeness  of  Cobdon,  aud  baa 
sketched  the  heads  of  several  other  leaders.  His 
portrait  of  Cobdcn  has  an  intellectual  life,  such  as 
we  have  rarely  seen  in  the  works  of  modern  artists, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  revealing  of  mental  charac- 
ter which  wc  have  ever  beheld.  Tho  grouping  is 
pre-eminentl  y  artistic  ;  it  conveys  those  ideas  of  ear- 
nestness and  attention  which  were  the  marked  cha- 
racteristics of  every  meeting  of  the  Council,  and 
there  is  a  delicacy  in  the  management  of  the  light 
and  shade  which  makes  all  the  accessories  of  the 
picture  subservient  to  the  principal  design.  We 
may  now  safely  predict  that  Mr.  Heihert's  work 
will  have  very  lew  rivals  in  the  English  school  of 
historic  art, — a  school  to  which  it  essentially 
belongs  by  tho  sincerity  of  purpose  which 
is  manifest  iu  every  part  of  the  artist's  de- 
lineation. We  may  also  add,  that  the  under- 
taking is  one  highly  creditable  to  the  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Agnew,  who  has  entered  into 
the  speculation  at  his  own  individual  risk,  and  who 
looks  for  no  other  patronage  than  that  which  the 
interests  and  merits  of  the  work  wiil  win  from  a 
discerning  public.  We  earnestly  hope,  indeed  we 
confidently  believe,  that  Free  Traders  throughout 
the  empire  will  be  anxious  to  possess  a  historical 
memorial  of  the  greatest  social  victory  that  has  ever 
been  obtained  by  peaceful  means;  and  that  Mr'. 
Agnew  will  obtain  the  reward  due  to  his  patriotic 
anxiety  to  render  this  pictorial  record  worthy  of  the 
great  event  which  it  commemorates. 


THE  MAN  THAT  PLAYED  PUNCH. 

(From  the.  Nimconlbrmist.) 

When  the  noisiest  of  puppets  has  talked  his  fill,  end  the 
dog  Toby  has  snapped  and  snarled  through  the  pari  which 
was  the  consideration  for  his  supper  and  the  cracked  trumpet 
is  still,  there  is  a  shuffling  of  something  like  a  curtain,  mid 
out  there  steps  a  man  as  little  resembling  any  of  the  prece- 
ding performers  as  fancy  could  invent,  who  nevertheless  was 
undeniably  the  spring  and  mover  of  all  that  has  been 
squeaked,  or  barked,  or  with  less  decorous  inarticulate  ex  • 
plosion  discharged  upon  the  public  ear. 

Lo!  now,  when  the  game  is  up.  the  drawing  of  the  curtain 
reveals  the  authors  and  movers  of  the  agitation  which,  men 
mistook  for  Chartists.  The  protest  of  the  protectionist  peers- 
has  been  made  with  paste  and  scissors,  from  the  bills  in 
which  the  migratory  orators  of  the  Northern  Star  were 
wont  to  challenge  to  wordy  war  the  travelling  preachers  of 
the  League.  Not  a  word  is  omitted  of  what  is  weak,  nor 
added  of  what  is  strong.  Surely  neither  Punch  nor  his  ma- 
nagers will  ever  be  made  ministers. 

It  is  serious  matter  of  hope,  that  none  who  have  been  ca- 
pable of  coram  tting  themselves  to  such  a  protest,  will  ever 
he  found  in  a  position  to  influence  the  fortunes  of  the  conn- 
try.  In  a  few  years  the  matter  will  have  grown  into  a  bur- 
lesque ;  or  men  at  large  will  have  so  outgrown  it,  that  it 
will  be  like  those  dresses  of  our  ancestors  which  cannot  in 
these  days  be  looked  upon  with  a  grave  countenance.  The 
West  Briton  who  wauted  to  lengthen  his  coat  by  sewing  at 
the  bottom  a  piece  taken  from  the  top,  will  be  held  only  a 
type  of  a  lordly  protectionist  aud  his  commercial  policy.  Our 
children's  children  will  wonder  at  what  school  men  were 
educated  for  such  a  process  of  arithmetic ;  and  most  of  all 
they  shall  admire  the  fatality  by  which,  being  simple,  they 
could  not  refrain  from  chronicling  their  simplicity. 


Our  Early  Friends. — Ih^a  recent  article  upon  the 
House  of  Lords,  we  stated^  that  only  three  peers  of  the 
realm  had  joined  the  League,  viz.,  Lords  Radnor,  Dueie,  and 
Kinnaird.  A  correspondent  has,  however,  reminded  ns  of 
the  services  of  Earl  Buchau,  a  peer  of  Scotland,  who  has  for 
many  yeai-3  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  our  cause,  and 
who  joined  the  League,  and  presided  at  our  meetings  at  a 
time  when  it  was  very  unfashionable  to  do  so.  We  should 
be  sorry  if,  in  the  exultation  over  new  converts,  we  shonld 
lose  sight  of  one  of  our  early  friends. 

Manchester  Reform  Association. — At  a  numerous 
meeting  of  this  association  on  Tuesday,  held  at  the  Albion 
Hotel,  Mr.  Alderman  Potter  was  elected  cnahman  of  tl.e 
association,  in  the  room  of  his  father  the  late  Sir  Thomss 
Potter;  and  Mr.  John  Jrloorhouse  was  elected  secretary  fit 
the  association,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Webb'. 

Representation  of  Newcastle  uxder-Ly:;::. — Mr1. 
Geo.  Graville  Francis  Egerton,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  and  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
has  announced  himself,  iu  the  following  terms,  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  representation  of  this  borough: — "  Having  seen 
in  the  newspapers  a  letter  addressed  to  you  by  one  of  you; 
present  members,  declaring  his  intention  of  retiring  iron; 
the  representation  of  your  borough  in  the  event  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  I  take  the  liberty  of  announcing  my  in- 
tention of  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  honour  of  yonr 
suffrages  at  the  earliest  opportunity  ;  and  I  shall  venture  to 
hope  iliat  the  explanation  of  my  political  views  and  opinions 
will  be  such  as  to  secure  for  me  your  confidence  and  sup- 
port." Although  the  political  views  of  the  honourable  can- 
didate cannot  be  gathered  from  the  above  address,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  he  will  come  forward  upon  independent  princi- 
ples, irrespective  of  party,  adopting  the  conduct  of  his  noble- 
father  as  the  guide  of  his  political  life.  The  high  claims  of 
the  noble  family  with  which  Mr.  Egerton  is  connected — 
Trcntham,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  being  within 
four  miles  of  Newcastle — are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  in- 
sure the  lion,  gentleman's  suocess. — Times. 

Exportation  of  Wheat. — Some  days  aro.ir  remark- 
ing upon  the  state  of  the  corn  markets  iu  Belgium,  we  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  some  of  our  wheat  in  bond  w.  nht 
be  exported  to  that  country.  During  the  last  week,  we  find 
that  about  20,000  quarters  of  the  lower  qualities  have  been 
bought  at  prices  from  . 'Its.  to  13s,  pet  quarter  for  that  pur- 
pot?. — Mvrn iiig  C/i  ron icle. 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 


THE  FREE  TRADE  MIRROR  OF  PARLIAMENT  FOR  THE 
SESSION  OF  1346. 
Twenty-fourth  Week,  ending  Saturday,  July  4. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  manners  were  much  more  eccentric  than 
his  judgment  was  profound,  and  who,  in  this  respect,  was  a 
tolerable  rival  of  one  of  those  gallant  colonels,  whom  Mr. 
O'Connell  has  transmitted  to  future  ages  in  an  immortal 
parody.  The  name  of  the  senator  may  be  recollected  from 
the  fact,  that  in  1837  he  was  committed  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor for  contempt  of  the  Court  of  Chancery;  and  the  House 
of  Commons  refused  to  interfere  in  his  behalf.  On  one  oc- 
casion, our  worthy  representative  made  a  vehement  speech, 
though  we  doubt  if  it  has  been  embalmed  in  Hansard.  It 
was  on  some  really  unimportant  matter,  which,  however,  to 
his  perceptions,  seemed  to  involve  the  ruin  of  our  glorious 
constitution.  With  vehement  action,  and  in  excited  lan- 
guage, he  declared  his  determination  to  stand  by  that  flag 
which,  he  affirmed,  had  floated  over  us,  unaltered  and  un- 
changed, for  a  thousand  years.  A  thousand  years  is  a  long 
time  for  a  flag  to  float,  unaltered  and  unchanged.  Lord 
Brougham,  on  a  recent  journey  in  the  south  of  France,  took 
shelter  from  the  noon- day  sun  in  the  porch  of  an  old  church, 
situated  in  a  secluded  rural  district.  Here  he  was  struck  by 
au  affiche,  or  placard,  nearly  as  perfect  as  it  had  come  from 
the  printer's  hands,  and  which  contained  a  copy  of  a  Go- 
vernment edict  issued  during  the  first  French  revolution. 
The  document  had  remained  undisturbed  and  uudestroyed 
for  half  a  cent  ry.  But  this  was  in  the  "  sunny  south  ;" 
and  our  damp  climate,  and  restless  spirits,  are  ill  adapted  for 
f,he  preservation  of  literal  or  metaphorical  flags  or  placards. 
Even  in  the  British  Museum  the  vivid  colours  of  the  paint- 
ings from  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  are  fading;  and  the 
Corporation  of  the  city  of  London  find  it  very  hard  to  scrape 
a  marble  statue  (Queen  Aune,  to  wit)  into  pristine  purity, 
when  once  it  has  been  coated  over  with  the  coal-dust  of 
ages.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  those  present  in  the  House 
of  Commons  laughed  when  they  heard  of  the  metaphorical 
flag  of  the  constitution  floating  unaltered  and  unchanged 
during  a  thousand  years.  The  monomania,  like  the  leprosy f 
has  disappeared ;  and  if  ever  it  should  again  exhibit  itself, 
the  humanest  method  of  cure  will  be  to  move  that  the  ho- 
nourable member  subject  to  the  attack  be  ordered  to  read 
patiently  and  continuously  the  whole  series  of  the"  statutes 
at  large." 

Yet  Lord  Stanley  was  very  near  being  violently  affected 
hy  a  fit  of  the  "  unaltered  and  unchanged."  In  that  great 
speech  of  his,  which  he  himself  regards  with  some  com- 
placency, he  answered  that  the  principle  of  protection  had 
been  recoguised  by  the  legislature  during  five  centuries. 
There  is  something  excessively  droll  in  such  an  impudent 
assumption.  Dark  and  barbarous  as  were  the  notions  and 
the  customs  of  our  ancestors,  the  great  object  of  early  legis. 
lation,  however  stupidly  it  was  attempted,  was  to  cheapen 
the  price  of  food.  No  doubt  the  Bichmonds,  the  Ashburtonsi 
the  Stanhopes,  the  Bentincks,  and  the  Stanleys  say,  that 
modern  protection  is  identical  in  spirit  with  ancient  protec- 
tion, namtly,  to  secure  and  to  cheapen  home-grown  produce. 
But  the  darkest  night  is  not  more  different  from  the  brightest 
day,  than  the  circumstances  of  England  now,  and  five  cen- 
turies ago.  The  people  of  Loudon  can  now  get  corn  with 
more  certainty  from  Australia  than  they  could  then  from 
Lincoln,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ten  thousand  other  considera- 
tions which  affect  the  question.  The  possession  of  the  soil 
has,  of  course,  been  always  an  important  matter  in  this 
country :  but  protection-,  in  its  true,  genuine,  modem  ac- 
ceptation, only  began  when  increase  of  population  taught 
landlords  the  value  of  their  property;  when,  by  bounties 
on  exportation,  they  enhanced  the  price  of  their  produce,  by 
getting  the  nation  to  pay  them  for  sending  com  abroad  ;  and 
at  last,  when  the  population  had  outrun  their  ability  to 
supply,  changing  the  bounty  on  exportation  into  a  penalty 
on  importation,  aud  thus  tying  down  a  great  nation  to  deal 
almost  exclusively,  at  one  chartered  corn  shop.  Happily 
we  are  now  reverting  to  a  state  of  things,  and  to  a  state  of 
feeling,  which  will  lead  a  House  of  Commons,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabetn,  to  stare  with  amazement  at  the 
jdea  of  bread  being  put  amongst  the  "  patents." 

And  even  since  ly  10,  what  a  curious  and  amusing  history 
alight  he  made,  out  of  legislative  doings  and  wrigglings  with 
respect  to  corn  !  The  Corn  Bill  of  the  latter  year  just  men- 
tioned, with  its  prohibition  of  importation  so  long  as  prices 
.remained  under  80s. ;  the  rise  of  the  price  in  1816-17 — say 
in  eighteen  aionths — from  .Vis.  Id.  to  112s.  7d.,  and  then  the 
-rapid  fall  froia  1 12s.  7d.  to  74s.,  thus  combining  the  baffling 
of  tbe  landlords,  with  the  punishment  of  the  people ;  the 
cry  of  agricultural  distress  during  1820-22 ;  the  grave  pro- 
posal of  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  that  there  .should  be  levied 
on  all  foreign  corn  a  permanent  duty  of  forty  shillings  a 
quarter;  the  no  less  grave  proposal  of  Mr.  Benett  (who 
lives  to  weep  over  the  ruin  of  his  beloved  protection)  that 
there  should  be  a  permament  duty  of  twenty-four  shillings 
a  quarter  when  the  averages  had  reached  80s.,  and  a  draw- 
back of  l«s.  on  every  quarter  exported ;  the  object  being  the 
same  as  that  of  the  bounty  system,  to  tempt  exportation, 
and  keep  up  home  prices.  Add  to  all  this,  that  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1821,  had  under 
it9  consideration  a  proposal  for  withdrawing  tlie  permission 
lo  warehouse  foreign  wheat  or  any  other  foreign  grain  in 
England;  and  when,  in  1822,  it  was  proposed  that  one  mil- 
lion sterling  in  Exchequer  bills  should  be  applied  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  British,  wheat, 


and  placing  it  in  store.  Indeed,  the  alternate  bullyins 
aud  whining  of  the  agricultural  interest,  ever  since  1816, 
remind  us  of  the  Lincoln  s  Inn  beggar,  as  described  by  Gay, 
who  whined  over  his  crutch  in  the  day-lime,  but  used  it  for 
knocking  down  at  night.  Thus  does  Gay,  in  his  Trivia,  or 
"  Art  of  Walkiug  the  Streets  of  Loudon,"  published  in  1712, 
cauliou  the  metropolitan  pedestrian: 

"  Where  Lincoln's  Inn,  wide  space,  is  railed  around, 
Cross  not  with  venturous  step  :  there  oft  is  found 
The  lurking  thief,  who,  while  the  daylight  shone, 
Made  the  walls  echo  with  his  begging  tone  ; 
That  crutch,  which  Into  compassion  moved,  shall  wound 
Thy  bleeding  head,  and  fell  thee  to  the  ground. 
Though  thou  art  tempted  by  the  linkman's  call, 
Yet  trust  him  not  along  tho  lonely  wall ; 
In  the  mid-day  he'll  quench  the  naming  brand, 
And  share  the  booty  with  the  pilfering  baud." 
We  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  taunt  or  of  triumph.  The 
moral  victory  we  have  won  wholly  indisposes  us  to  trample 
on  a  fallen  foe.    Animated  not  by  the  lust  of  conquest,  but 
by  the  spirit  of  conviction,  we  have  fought  to  bring,  not 
merely  our  friends  hut  our  adversaries,  under  the  beneficent 
reign  of  sound  principle.   We  have  done  this,  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  avouched,  by  "  appeals  to  reason ;"  aud  the  exult 
tatiou  of  our  triumph  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  a  reasonable 
one.    Nevertheless  there  are  good  grouuds  for  historical  re- 
miniscences.  If  the  children  of  Egypt  were  to  remember 
for  ever  the  Egyptian  bondage  out  of  which  they  were 
brought,  the  people  of  England  (and  we  use  the  illustration 
with  reverence,  though  at  the  risk  of  being  termed  "  bias, 
phemous"  by  an  Earl  of  Warwick)  should  never  forget  the 
dark  days  of  monopoly.    The  agricultural  mind  has  been 
pre-eminent  for  proving  that  "  Tenterden  steeple  do  be  the 
cause  of  Goodwin  sands ;"  and  we  are  not  yet  fairly  launched 
into  the  great  ocean  of  Free  Trade.    Should  anything  occur 
while  we  are  on  the  slips  of  the  three  years'  probation,  there 
are  Bentincks  and  S  tanleys  on  the  watch,  ready  to  tell  the 
farmers  that  if  a  sheep  be  stolen,  or  a  stack  tukes  fire,  it  is 
all  owing  to  the  want  of  protection!    Public  opinion  must, 
therefore,  remember  what  luu  been,  as  well  as  observe  what 
is;  aud  in  that  case^we  may  safely  conclude  that  agricul- 
tural protection  will  be  consigned  to  a  dictionary  of  obselete 
phrases,  and  its  history  and  meaning  only  hereafter  to  be 
found  in  some  volume  of  the  "Curiosities  of  Economic 
Legislation." 

The  legislative  action  of  the  Anti-Corx-Law  League 
on  public  opinion  commenced  in  1831).  At  that  time,  on 
the  subject  of  protection,  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  too 
faithful  reflection  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  question  of 
the  Corn  Laws  had  all  but  died  out  of  recollection ;  and 
though  the  present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Lefevre,  in  a  report  which  he  drew  up  in  1836,  re- 
commended a  moderate  fixed  duty,  it  was  quite  true  what 
Mr.  Cobden  subsequently  said,  that  in  1835  the  eloquence' 
of  a  Demosthenes  would  not  have  attracted  attention  to  the 
importance  of  Free  Trade.  But,  at  the  close  of  1836,  oc- 
curred the  commercial  collapse,  arising  out  of  the  monetary 
crisis  in  the  United  States,  and  its  action  on  our  own  com- 
merce ;  and  this  collapse  was  accompanied  by  a  slightly  de- 
ficient harvest.  The  foreign  exchanges  turned  against  us. 
Yet  the  cause  or  causes  were  very  imperfectly  understood, 
A  large  exportation  of  bullion  was  going  on ;  and  this  com- 
pelled a  great  contraction  of  commercial  accommodation, 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  discredit  thrown  on  the  best 
houses,  owing  to  the  American  revulsion.  But  men  abused 
the  13ank  of  England,  and  forgot  the  sliding  scale;  they 
talked  much  of  currency,  and  said  little  about  corn.  We 
struggled  through  1837,  aud  seemed  to  be  recovering,  when 
the  deficient  harvest  of  1838  plunged  the  country  deeper 
into  gloom  aud  suffering.  By  this  lime,  thinking  men  were 
laying  their  linger  on  the  true  cause  of  all  our  disasters. 
Colouei  Thompson  and  Dr.  Bowring  originated  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  crusade  ;  and  Mr.  Paulton  commenced  the  first 
of  that  series  of  "  appeals  to  reason  "which  have  ended  in 
so  signal  a  moral  triumph.  On  the  13th  of  December,  1838 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  agreed  on  a  petition 
to  Parliament,  praying  for  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of 
the  corn  and  provision  laws;  and  in  January,  1839,  the  first 
meeting  of  deputies  was  held  in  Manchester.  This  led  to 
the  delegation  which  assembled  in  Loudon  on  the  com. 
meucemeut  of  the  session — tiie  memorable  Anti-Corn-Law 
Parliament  which  met  at  Brown's  Hotel,  Palace  Yard,  in  the 
spring  of  1839.  Dr.  Bowring  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an 
Evidence  Committee;  Mr.  Yilliers  was  selected  to  lead 
the  battle  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Villieus  moved 
»  That  this  house  will  immediately  resolve  itself  into  a  com 
mittee  of  the  whole  house,  to  take  into  consideration  the  ac( 
regulating  the  importation  of  foreign  corn."  He  did  noj 
obtain  even  a  respectful  hearing.  The  division  was  called 
for,  amidst  the  wildest  hootings  and  outcries ;  and  344 
against  197  rushed  into  the  lobbies  to  silence  a  national 
demand. 

In  truth,  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  it.  Protection  had  shot 
its  roots  into  the  soil;  capital  had  been  invested ;  mortgages 
made;  incumbrances  created;  settlements  assigned;  leases 
contracted — all  on  the  faith  of  the  unjust  and  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  home  market.  A  strong  self-interest  was  the 
foundation  of  protection  ;  and  that  foundation  has  become 
concrete.  The  "  agricultural  mind  "  sat  in  its  arm-chair  of 
statutable  law;  and  the  daughters  of  fraud  and  delusion, 
whose  names  are  fallacy,  clap-trap,  and  sentiment,  waited 
upon  the  portly  personage.  When  public  opinion  came  into 
the  presence  of  the  "agricultural  mind,"  fallacy  stepped  for- 
ward, and  spoke  of  capital  invested  in  the  soil,  of  labourers 
employed,  of  great  incomes  spent,  of  money  circulated,  and  of  a 
home  market,  tbe  loss  of  which  would  bring  ruiu  to  millions. 
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Then  Clap-trap  sung  a  song,  the  burden  of  which  was  "  in- 
dependence of  foreigners,"  and  which  implied  that  in  the 
event  of  a  war,  our  snug  little  island  would  supply  us  with 
all  that  we  wauled,  aud  enable  us  to  laugh  at  all  our  enemies- 
AndSentiment,  with  grave  aspect,  would  point  to  the  "broad 
acres,"  and  the  village  rustics,  blooming  with  health,  and  re- 
dolent of  co  ntcnt,  all  dancing  on  the  village  green ;  while  iu 
the  dim  distance  tall  chimneys  vomiting  clouds  of  smoke, 
partly  disclosed  and  partly  concealed  the  squalid  regions 
where  avarice  counted  its  money  bags,  and  ground  humanity 
into  "devil's  dust."  Public  opinion  was  somewhat  bewil 
dered;  and  retired,  muttering  that  "  much  might  be  said  on 
both  sides." 

We  know  not  that  we  ean  better  exhibit,  in  a  few  lines,  a 
more  vivid  condensation  of  the  fallacy,  clap-trap,  and  senti- 
meut  which  were  associated  with  the  Corn  Laws  than  by 
quoting  a  celebrated  passage  from  a  celebrated  speech,  which, 
in  1839,  drew  thunders  of  applause  from  all  parts  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  orator  has  since  bravely  recanted 
his  error.  He  has  since  applied  his  vigorous  mind  to  tbe 
question,  has  spoken  with  a  power  and  an  eloquence  which 
have  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  cause  in  its  last 
struggle,  and  has  proved  his  sincerity  by  submitting  to  the 
penalty  which  has  followed  his  change  of  opinion  and  of  ac 
tion.  With  no  feeling  of  disrespect  towards  Sir  James 
Graham,  but  the  reverse,  we  quote  the  passage,  because  it 
embodies  all  that  poetry  could  achieve  in  defence  of  a  Corn 
Law,  and  represents  to  us  historically  the  nature  of  the  feel 
ing  preval  ent  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  of  the  working,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  middle,  and  nearly  all  the  bighei 
classes,  in  the  year  1839: 

"  What  change  more  cruel  could  despotism  itself  inflict  than 
a  change  from '  the  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn,'  to 
painful  and  grievous  obedience  to  the  sad  sound  of  the  factory 
bell ;  the  relinquishment  of  the  tha  tched  cottage,  the  blooming 
garden,  and  the  village  green,  for  the  foul  garret  or  the  dark 
cellar  of  the  crowded  city ;  the  enjoyment  of  the  rural  walk  of 
the  innocent  rustic  Sabbath,  for  the  debauchei'y,  tlie  tempta- 
tions, the  pestilence,  the  sorrows,  and  the  sins  of  a  congregated 
multitude  ?  Where  were  their  moralists,  that  their  voices  were 
not  raised  against  the  fearful  consequences  that  would  follow 
iu  its  train '!  Talk  of  sending  the  Poles  to  Siberia,  or  the  Hill 
Coolies  from  Coromandel  to  the  Mauritius — tlie  authors  of  the 
proposed  change  contemplated  the  perpetration,  within  the 
limits  of  then-  native  land,  of  a  cruelty  far  more  atrocious."  1 
woa  the  first  step  towards  making  England  the  workshop  of 
world,  dependent  for  its  doily  support  upon  Continental  su; 
plies." 

In  this  passage  Sir  James  Graham  re-echoed  the  prevalent 
feelings  aud  opinions  of  a  great  bulk  of  the  British  public. 
That  he  was  sincere  in  1839  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ; 
that  he  is  sincere  now  we  have  ample  evidence  to  show. 
Since  1839,  "  appeals  to  reason,"  official  experience,  the 
force  of  circumstances,  the  results  of  legislative  experiment, 
and  deliberate  investigation,  have  shown  liim  the  fallacy  of 
his  fears;  aud  the  greatness  of  the  change  wrought  in  pub 
lie  opinion  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  with  the  ap-1 
probation  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
admiration  of  the  British  people,  Sir  James  Graham  con 
eluded  one  of  his  mauy  able  speeches  iu  1846,  by  a  quotation 
from  Pope,  as  to  the  probable  results  of  Free  Trade  : 
"  The  time  shall  come,  when  free  as  air  or  wind. 
Unbounded  Thames  shall  flow  for  all  mankind, 
Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide, 
And  seas  but  join  the  regions  they  divide; 
Earth's  distant  ends  our  glories  shall  behold, 
And  a  new  world  launch  forth  to  meet  the  old." 
Among6t  the  most  formidable  of  the  antagonists  which 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  had  to  overcome,  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  its  career,  were  the  believers  in  the  "  abstract  " 
truth  of  Free  Trade  doctrines,  but  who  denied  their  applica- 
bility to  such  a  country  as  this.   Strong  minds  are  apt  to 
•undervalue  this  class  of  reasoners,  and  to  speak  of  them  with 
contempt.    Of  this,  a  somewhat  whimsical  example  is  given 
by  Mr.  Austen,  in  his  "Province  of  Jurisprudence  Deter- 
mined."   Speaking  of  the  usual  fallacious  disjunction  of 
theory  and  practice,  he  bursts  out  in  the  following  charac- 
teristic way :  "  "lis  true  iu  llieory,  but  then  'tis  false  iu 
practice.   This  says  Noodle.   Aud  this  he  propoundeth 
with  a  look  of  profundity  that  were  enough  to  make  ye  split. 
But  with  due  and  discreet  deference  to  this  worshipful  and 
weighty  personage,  that  which  is  true  in  theory  is  also  true 
in  practice." 

So  no  doubt  it  appears  to  minds  that  can  reason  like  Mr. 
Austen.  But  in  the  early  stages  of  a  great  national  contro- 
versy, before  public  opinion  has  beeneulightenedou  thesub- 
ject,  that  generic  creature  whom  Mr.  Austen  contemptuously 
terms  "  Noodle,"  is  really  a  "worshipful  and  mighty  per- 
sonage." For  "  Noodle"  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the 
average  respectability  aud  intelligence  of  the  nation — cau- 
tious bankers,  quiet  merchants,  sober  shopkeepers,  who 
revolve  a  new  opinion  a  long  time  before  they  can  persuade 
themselves  to  take  it  up — men  who  prefer  being  led  to 
being  driven,  and  who  like  to  lean  on  authority.  And 
we  are  not  sure  but  that  Sir  ltobert  Peel  himself,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Corn  Law  controversy,  was  a  light  and  on  ex- 
ample of  Noodledom.  He  never  denied  tlie  "  abstract"  truth 
of  Free  Trade  principles — nay,  he  admitted  them.  Iu  1820, 
he  joined  with  Mr.  Huskisson  in  partially  applying  them  in 
practice.  As  leader  of  tlie  Opposition,  he  repeatedly  told  his 
followers  that  there  was  no  special  virtue  in  the  sliding 
Bcale;  and  declared  that  he  would  not  pledge  himself  to 
maintain  it  His  memorable  speech  of  trie  27th  of  August- 
1841,  contained  a  diatiuct  declaration  to  that  effect ;  aud  he 
even  went  the  length  of  putting  a  hypothetical  case,  in 
which  he  said,  alluding  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  tha' 
if  any  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  interest  could 
prevent  their  being  the  41  real  cause  «f  the  distress— could 
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I  prevent  the  continuance  of  it— could  offer  a  guarantee 
[  against  the  recurrence  of  it — I  would  earnestly  advise  a  re- 
I  luxation,  aa  alteration, — nay,  if  necessary,  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Lairs."  But  hail-stoues  pattering  on  a  pent-house 
make  no  impression  ;  aud  abstract  belief  has  little  influence 
on  many  minds,  until  they  come  into  positive  contact  with 
eircumstsnces.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  assumed  office  in 
1841,  the  responsibility  of  having  to  provide  for  a  state  of 
things  indicated  by  the  appalling  state  of  Paisley,  of  Stock- 
port, and  of  the  manufacturing  districts  generally,  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  him.  lie  studied  the  report  of  the 
Import  Duties' Committee,  made  in  1810;  he  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  reducing  the  sliding  scale ;  he  revised  the 
tariff;  he  listened  attentively  to  Free  Trade  debates  ;  again 
and  a»ain  his  countenance  indicated  the  effect  which  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Mr.  Bright, 
made  upon  him ;  his  defence  of  the  Corn  Laws,  growing 
feebler  every  session,  indicated  it  still  more;  until  at  last, 
compelled  bv  the  force  of  argument,  the  power  of  truth,  the 
demonstration  of  experience,  and  the  danger  to  which  the 
conntrv  was  exposed  from  a  deficient  harvest,  he  plucked 
the  idol  from  its  niche,  and  dashed  it  on  the  ground. 

During  1840,  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  continued  its 
up-hill  work;  and  though  Mr.  Villiers  again  brought  for- 
ward his  annual  motion,  and  was  again  defeated,  by  300  to 
177,  the  controversy  was  mainly  carried  on  out  of  doors.  In 
numerable  were  the  pamphlets,  the  speeches,  and  the  lec- 
tures. Grave,  and  even  reverend  men,  rushed  into  cheap 
tracts,  conjuring  the  working  classes  not  to  listen  to  selfish 
manufacturers,  who,  for  an  inappreciable  fractional  reduc- 
tion on  the  price  of  a  loaf,  contemplated  the  ruin  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  the  bondage  of  the  lower.  Philosophic 
economists  started  unsolved  problems,  and  in  letters  ad 
dressed  to  men  high  in  office  or  station,  expressed  apprehen- 
sion that  this  country  could  not  "  fight  hostile  tariffs  with 
I  free  imports."  Professional  men,  attornies  and  doctors,  as- 
|  sailed  tbc  "  tnillocracy."  Cotton  lords  would  prove,  so  it 
|  was  said,  far  worse  d«spot»  than  landlords.  The  Standard 
I  newspaper  thought  that  England  would  be  as  happy  and 
glorions,  if  all  our  manufacturing  towns  were  razed  to  the 
ground.  Yet  in  1840  appeared  Mr.  Hume's  Import  Duties' 
Committee  P.eport,  one  of  the  most  memorable  legislative 
"  appeals  to  reason,"  by  which  the  great  contest  has  been 
carried  on.  And  though  Free  Trade  seemed  to  suffer  a  le- 
verse  at  the  general  election  of  1841,  it  must  not  be  for- 
"otteu  that  the  present  Parliament  was  opened  with  a  Free 
Trade  Royal  Speech ;  and  Lord  John  Russell,  even  in  the 
act  of  laying  down  his  power,  declared  to  the  citizens  of 
London  his  strong  eonviction,  that  though  the  people  of 
England  had  repudiated  the  principles  of  commercial  legis 
lation  proposed  by  the  Whigs,  yet  they  would  discuss,  hesi- 
tate, pause,  and  deliberate  over,  and  finally  adopt  them  ! 

The  general  election  of  1841  gave  us  what  was  thought  to 
he  a  protective  administration;  but  it  gave  us,  also,  Richard 
Cobdex  as  a  legislator.  In  1842,  the  controversy  which 
Jiad  been  carried  on  chiefly  out  of  doors,  was  transferred  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  had  passed 
through  a  dreadful  winter.  The  manufacturing  districts 
were  in  an  appalling  condition.  Paisley  was  living  on  pub- 
lic bounty.  Whole  streets  in  Stockport  were  depopulated. 
Bolton  endured  a  "  famine  siege."  Workmen,  wandering 
about  idle  and  hungry,  cheered  the  expression  of  the  hope 
that  "Captain  Swing  would  take  command."  The  com- 
mercial distress  reached  the  metropolis  ;  and  the  poor-rates 
in  the  city  of  London  shot  up  enormously,  because  crowds 
of  despairing  creatures,  flying  from  the  "  wolf"  behind 
them,  thought  to  find  bread  »r  food  in  the  vast  aud  wealthy 
capital  of  the  country.  A  "  Queen's  Letter"  called  on  the 
more  fortunate  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  poor ;  the 
churches  resounded  with  exhortations  ;  thousands  of  pounds 
were  collected,  and  speedily  disappeared.  Thus  opened  the 
year  1*42;  and  all  were  waiting  on  the  plans  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  He  had  not  then  made  himself  up  to  part  with  the 
sliding  scale — that  was  still  too  bold  a  step.  So,  on  the  9th 
of  February,  1842,  when  he  propounded  his  new  edition, 
which,  la3t  week,  went  out  of  print,  the  minds  of  the  sc  ann- 
ing country  gentlemen  were  relieved  of  dreadful  apprehen- 
sions; and  the  only  voice  which,  on  that  evening,  spoke  of 
the  measure,  was  that  of  Mr.  Cobdex,  who  denounced  the 
modification  as  "  an  insult  to  a  suffering  country." 

But  the  first  real  Free  Trade  movement  made  by  Sir  R. 
Peel,  was  when  he  propounded  his  new  tariff  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1842.  In  carrying  through  that  measure,  which  oc- 
cupied a  great  portion  of  the  session,  the  Prime  Minister 
had  the  high  honour  of  receiving  the  approbation  and  the 
support  of  Mr.  D'Israeli.  The  member  for  Shrewsbury  sat 
immediately  behind  the  Treasury  bench  ;  his  speech  is  pre- 
served in  Hansard,  wherein  he  proved  that  Lord  Shelburne 
and  Mr.  Pitt  were  onr  first  legislative  Free  Traders,  and  that 
the  Whigs,  including  Burke,  Fox,  Grey,  Sheridan,  had  op- 
posed themselves  to  a  relaxations  of  onr  commercial  policy, 
■when  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  it.  True,  Mr.  D'Israeli  changed 
his  place,  and  altered  his  opinion  ;  but  thereby  tiie  speech 
ofl842  isnot  deprived  of  one  particle  of  its  cogency,  be- 
canse  the  measures  of  1812  arc  surpassed  by  the  measures 
of  18t6. 

The  tariff  of  1812  nearly  led  to  a  disruption  in  the  Con- 
servative camp,  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  the  member  for  Helston, 
in  particular,  denouncing  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  strong  lan- 
guage, especially  through  the  medium  of  a  publisher's  letter. 
Mr.  Miles  was  also  valiant  on  the  subject  of  foreign  cattle, 
.  which,  tor  the  first  time,  were  permitted  to  land  on  British 
'  shores,  on  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  11.  per  horned  head — a 
dory  now  swept  away  by  tbe  greater  tariff  of  1840.  The  la'.e 
IxnA  W«mtb  bitterly  complained  in  the  Houoe  of  Lords 


that  the  agriculturists  had  been  deceived  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  in 
his  introduction  of  the  new  Corn  Law,  although  Sir  R.  Peel, 
not  eight  months  previously,  had  told  a  crowded  House  of 
Commons  that  he  would  not  accept  the  support  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  oil  the  condition  of  maintaining  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  law  of  1828.  And  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham, 
Richmond,  and  Cleveland,  Earl  Stanhope,  and  Lord 
Beaumont,  poured  out,  in  1842,  lamentations,  ejaculations, 
and  objurgations,  precisely  as  they  did  in  I846j  and  with  as 
little  effect.  The  Free  Traders  in  tlie  House  of  Commons 
were  not  idle.  Manifold  were  the  amendments  proposed, 
and  the  discussions  i  aised,  and  the  "  distress  of  the  country" 
afforded  a  theme  for  animated  and  earnest  debate.  Mr. 
Ward  raised  the  subject  of  "  special  burdens."  Mr.  Cohden 
moved  that  as  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  Parliament  to  re- 
gulate the  wages  of  labour,  it  was  unjust  to  pass  an  act  to 
regulate,  with  a  view  to  raise  unnaturally,  the  price  of  food  ; 
and  Mr.  Villiers  had  his  aunual  debate  on  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  session  of  1842  thus  laid  the  legislative  foundation  of 
Free  Trade.  Imperfectly,  as  the  tariff  of  1842  realised  the 
doctrine,  the  people  saw  in  the  Customs'  Act  of  that  year  a 
very  decided  attempt  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  "  buying 
in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market;  while  the 
admissions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Villiers  and  Mr.  Cobden  deepened  the 
impression. 

Meantime,  the  protracted  discussions  of  the  session  Of 
1S42  had  the  effect  of  aggravating  commercial  embarrass- 
ments, for  trade  and  commerce  were  all  but  suspended, 
waiting  the  passing  of  the  Tariff.  We  had  already  witnessed 
five  harvests  in  succession,  more  or  less  deficient ;  aud  the 
moist  heavy  rains  of  July  threatened  us  with  another.  Lord 
Palmerston  gave  warning  of  the  danger.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
nervously  assured  the  house  that  in  some  favoured  nook  of 
the  south  of  England,  "  the  harvest  had  already  begun." 
And  Mr.  Cobden  protested  against  closing  the  doors  of  Par- 
liament, proclaiming,  in  thrilling  accents,  that  "  the  country 
was  drifting  on  to  confusion  without  rudder  or  compass!'' 
But  the  doors  of  Parliament  were  closed  ;  the  insurrection  of 
the  working  classes  in  the  north  broke  out;  though 
Providence,  in  his  mercy,  saved  us  from  the  horrors  of  a 
sixth  deficient  harvest  in  succession,  the  month  of  August 
proving  one  of  extraordinary  heat  and  dryness,  filling  the 
grain,  and  ripening  the  crops. 

The  speculators  in  foreign  grain  had  fully  made  up  their 
minds  that  we  should  have  another  deficient  harvest :  and 
they  made  extraordinary  preparations.  A  large  stock  in 
bond  was  lying,  ready  to  be  taken  out  at  the  critical  moment- 
Prices,  instead  of  going  up,  went  down  ;  stock  had  to  be 
taken  out  of  bond  at  a  high  instead  of  a  low  duty,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  Lombard  Street  bankers,  who  had  made  large 
advances  :  enormous  loss  instead  of  profit  was  the  result ;  a 
commercial  pestilence  swept  Mark  Lane.  The  abundant 
harvest  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  a  considerable  fall  in 
price,  which  was  increased  by  the  great  quantity  of  foreign 
grain  poured  on  the  market  ;  and  tbe  farmers  had  now  to 
encounter  a  phenomena  with  which,  ever  since  18311,  they 
had  not  been  familiar.  They  had  hitherto  been  in  some  sort 
compensated  for  diminished  consumption  by  high  prices; 
now  low  prices  and  limited  demand  came  together  ;  and  the 
"agricultural  mind"  was  driven  into  imperfect  cogitation  on 
the  causes  of  distress. 

Notwithstanding  agricultural  distress,  the  winter  of 
1842-3  was  got  over  much  easier  than  previous  winters. 
Cheapness  of  food  had  something  to  do  with  this;  while 
commerce  and  trade  received  some  impetus  from  the  news  of 
the  termination  of  the  war  with  'China,  and  the  opening  of 
its  ports  to  our  manufacturers,  j  Still  nt  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  1813,  the  state  of  the  country  was  such  as  to  jus- 
tify the  Government  in  stating  in  the  Royal  Speech  that  the 
"  diminished  receipts  from  some'of  the  ordinary  sources  of 
income  "  was  "  attributable  to  the  reduced  consumption  of 
many  articles,  caused  by  that  depression  of  the  manufac- 
turing industry  of  the  country  which  has  so  long  prevailed." 
Little  was  practically  done  in  1843  for  Free  Trade  ;  but 
much  was  effectively  said.  In  the  famous  debate  on  Lord 
Howick's  motion,  Sir  James  Graham  admitted  that  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  were  recognised  by  every  man  of 
common  sense;  and  this  declaration  was  confirmed,  in  sub- 
sequent debates,  by  other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Goulburn  said  that  the  "  abstract"  truth  of  Free  Trade  prin- 
ciples had  never  been  disputed;  IndMr.  Gladstone  assented. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  debate  on  the  annual  motion  of  Mr. 
Villiers,  another  Cabinet  Minister  advanced  to  the  table,  and 
gravely  stated  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Corn  Laws 
should  be  kept  up  was  that  landlords  should  be  enabled  to 
keep  their  position  in  society,  and  provide  marriage  settle- 
ments for  their  daughters.  If  one  did  not  know  that  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull  was  perfectly  sincere  and  serious  in 
this,  it  might  be  suspected  that  he  was  enacting  the  part  of 
a  Parliamentary  Dean  Swift,  and  battering  down  the  Corn 
Laws  by  a  stroke  of  inimitable  humour.  But  though  little 
was  done  in  1813,  the  session  was  not  wholly  barren.  Mr. 
Bright  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  having  made 
at  Durham,  as  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  recently  assured 
the  House  of  jj^ds,  "  the  very  best  speech  that  ever  was 
heard,  on  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws." 
[Doubtless,  that  speech  laid  the  foundation  of  the  conver 
sion  of  the  noble  marquis.]  Lord  Stanley,  too,  introduced 
his  Canada  Corn  Bill,  the  loss  of  which,  by  the  measures  of 
the  present,  session,  seems  to  have  caused  him  so  much 
chagrin;  Mr.  Gladstone  repealed  the  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
portation of  machinery;  and  those  discussions  on  Sugar 
began  which  are  not  yet  terminated.  Towards  the  close  of 
j  tie  session  Mr.  Cobdsx  delivered  a  powerful  speech  on  the 


relativo  value  of  our  colonial  and  foreign  trade,  and  startled 
the  house  with  one  of  his  pithy  sayings — "  It  is  with  peoplo 
we  should  deal,  and  not  with  barren  wastes!" 

Commercial  prosperity,  slowly  returning,  made  its  pre- 
sence palpable  in  the  autumn  of  1813.  Short  sighted 
people  then  indulged  in  the  delusion  that  Anti-Com-Lav; 
agitation  would  "  die."  Little  did  they  know  the  energy,  tbe 
earnestness,  and  the  faith  which  inspired  the  leaders  of  the 
League.  In  this  department  we  cannot  property  inter- 
meddle with  the  history  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  out- 
side the  walls  of  Parliament.  The  fund,  first  of  Firrr 
Thou8axd,  then  of  One  Hundred  Tiiousaxd  Pounds  ; 
the  issue  of  ten  millions  of  tracts ;  the  deputations  to  the 
agricultural  districts;  the  electioneering  movements;  the 
removal  to  London— all  these  events  will  he  fully  recorded 
by  Mr.  Paulton,  himself  one  of  the  earliest  of  the. 
actors  in  this  great  movement.  But  though  commercial 
prosperity  did  not  abate  the  ardour  of  the  leaden  of 
the  League,  they  were  so  far  discouraged  by  Par- 
liamentary apathy  as  to  advise  that  for  the  present  tbe 
agitation  should  he  carried  on  rather  in  the  country  than  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  this  was  a  mistake  was 
soon  seen,  and  remedied  afterwards;  for  however  hostile 
the  House  of  Commons  might  be  o:«  the  subject  of  corn,  the 
fiscal  reductions  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  effected  in  1844  on 
glass,  vinegar,  Currants,  coffee,  marine  insurances,  and  wool, 
showed  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  steadily  pursuing  his 
course  of  financial  reform  :  while  the  memorable  debates  en 
the  Ten  Hours'  clause  in  the  Factories  Bill,  and  the  no  less 
memorable  phrase  used  by  Sir  James  Graham  about  tlie 
•' House  of  Cards"  (the  significance  of  which  wa3 
immediately  discerned  by  Mr.  Cobdex)  caused  a 
deep  impression  to  be  made  on  the  public  mind.  But  it 
would  be  quite  wrong  to  convey  the  impression  that  iu  184/. 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  did  nothing  in  Parliament.  It 
was  on  the  12th  of  March  of  that  year  that  Mr.  Cobden 
moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  effer.ts  of 
protective  duties  upon  the  interests  of  tenant  farmers  and 
farm  labourers.  The  speech  which  the  member  for  Stock- 
port made  on  this  occasion  was  one  of  those  creative  things 
which  give  a  new  aspect  to  a  controversy,  and  a  fresh  im- 
petus to  the  national  intellect.  The  country  gentlemcs, 
who  attended  in  crowds,  and  sat  in  silent  amazement,  lis- 
tening to  their  teacher,  showed  by  their  interest  at  once  the 
power  of  the  orator  and  the  novelty  of  the  subject;  and 
though  Mr.  Gladstone  opposed  the  motion,  that  speech  of 
Mr.  Cobden's  sank  at  the  time  into  the  heart  and  sou!  cf 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  prepared  the  finale  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  £84ft|  the  wiblir 
of  London  rushed  in  crowds  to  hear  Sir  Robert  Peel  propose 
still  more  sweeping  financial  reductions,  repealing  the 
ton,  glass,  and  430  other  duties,  lowering  the  duty  on  sugar, 
and  otherwise  amending  our  tariff.  All  this,  of  course,  fur 
uished  abundant  opportunity  for  keeping  up  the  Free  Trado 
discussion  ;  while  the  conduct  of  the  lauded  interest  on 
'"Grease,"  "Lard,"  and  other  infinitely  small  matters, 
plunged  them  into  the  mire  of  public  odiura.  The  annua! 
motion  of  Mr.  Villiers  was  met  by  speeches  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham,  iu  which  there  were 
clear  indications  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  surrending 
the  citadel.  Then  followed  the  cold  wet  autumn;  the  po- 
tato rot;  the  apprehended  scarcity;  and  the  cabinet  "crisis." 

The  results  of  the  session  of  184fi,  not  yet  brought  to  a 
close,  are  too  fresh  iu  the  recollection  of  our  readers  to  re- 
quire recapitulation.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  presen 
Parliament,  from  the  autumn  of  1841  till  the  present 
time,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  attentively  ob- 
serving the  conduct  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League.  Never  shrinking  from  seizing 
every  available  opportunity  for  discussion,  they  have  never 
frittered  away  their  resources.  All  their  "  appeals  to  reason  " 
have  been  conducted  with  due  deference  to  constitutional 
and  Parliamentary  forms.  They  never  turned  the  debate 
into  a  bore,  by  keeping  it  up  beyond  all  reasonable  length. 
They  never  lowered  the  dignity  of  their  cause  by  coming 
unprepared.  They  always  watched  the  suitable  time  (a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  the  House  of  Commons)  so 
that  no  use  of  the  forms  of  the  house  could  throw  ridi- 
cule on  their  efforts.  Their  first  quality  has  been 
earnestness ;  their  second  perseverance ;  their  third  pa- 
tience ;  their  fourth,  iutellectHal  ability  aud  incessant 
effort  ;  and  then'  fifth,  moral  power.  But  admirable  as 
has  been  their  conduct  throughout,  it  has  been  sur- 
passed during  the  present  session.  From  th.e  momeut 
that  the  Prime  Minister  came  forward  to  repeal  the 
Corn  Laws,  the  Anti-Corn- Law  Loague  *°as  quiet  The 
leaders  did  not  rush  forward  with  vulgar  haste, .exclaiming 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel  —  "  That's  our  thunder!  "  Nor  did  they 
ostentatiously  parade  their  support  of  the  Government; 
their  speeches  were  few,  and  to  the  point,  made  not  to  show 
that  they  were  the  authors  of  Corn  Law  repeal,  but  simply 
to  afford  the  needing  aid  at  the  fitting  time.  And  they  have 
their  reward.  The  Prime  Minister  proclaims  to  the  world 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  due  neither  to  himself 
nor  to  Lord  John  Russell,  neither  to  Tory  nor  to  Whig,  but 
to  that  combination  of  moral  and  intellectual  power,  of  which 
the  type  is  the  name  of  Richard  Cobden. 

End  of  the  Free  Trade  Mirror  of  Parliamest. 

MINISTERIAL  EXPLANATIONS. 
Sir  R.  PEEL  at  half  past  five  o'clock  entered  the  house 
amid  profound  silence  and  took  his  seat.  In  ft  few  mo- 
ments he  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  :  Mr.  Speaker — Sir,  I 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  notifying  to  this  house  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
position  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  especially  ir. 
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consequence  of  tbat  vote  to  which  the  house  came  on  the 
nigHt  of  Thursday  last,  by  which  tiiey  refused  to  give  to  her 
Majesty  s  Government  those  powers  which  they  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  the  repression  of  outrage  and  the  protection  of 
life  iii  fteland.her  Majesty's  servants  have  felt  it  their  duty 
to  rentier  their  resignation  to  a  gracious  Soveieign.  The 
resolution  to  tender  that  resignation  was  the  uuanimons  re- 
solution nf  her  Majesty's  servants,  adopted  without  hesita- 
tion, Sir,  if  I  bad  any  complaint  to  prefer  with  respect  to 
'.he  course  pursued  by  the  house,  this  is  not  the  occasion  on 
which  I  should  venture  to  prefer  it.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  that  occasion  by  a  which  a  great  change  takes 
place  in  the  councils  of  a  great  empire,  affecting,  for  weal  or 
for  woe, the  welfare  of  many  millions  of  the  Queen's  subjects, 
in  almost  ail  parts  of  the  habitable  globe— it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  that  is  an  important,  I  might  almost  say  a 
solemn  occasion — and  it  is  not  on  such  an  occasion  that 
one  word  ought  to  be  said  by  a  Minister,  acting  in  homage 
'to  constitutional  principles,  which  can  by  possibility  revive 
Controversies  of  an  acrimonious  character  Sir,  such  con- 
troversies would  be  wholly  unsuited  to  the  magnitude  of 
'this  occasion,  and  I  must  also  say,  the  provocation  of  any 
Such  controversy  would  be  wholly  at  variance  with  the  feel- 
ings which  influence  me  in  addressing  this  house  (cheers). 
Those  feelings  would  rather  prompt  me  to  acknowledge 
W$th  gratitude  the  many  occasions  on  which,  speaking  of 
the  great  body  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  house,  at 
periods  antecedent  to  the  present  session,  I  aud  my  col- 
leagues have  received  a  generous  and  cordial  support.  These 
feelings  would  also  rather  prompt  me  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  occasions  on  which,  from  those  gentlemen  op- 
posite, in  oblivion  ofparly  differences, her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  received,  for  measures  of  which  those"  gentlemen 
Approved  also,  a  cordial  support;  aud  I  trust  therefore,  Sir, 
that  nothing  will  escape  me  in  explaining  the  course  which 
her  Majesty's  Government  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  pur- 
sue which  can  run  the  risk  of  provoking  those  controversies 
which  I  so  deprecate.  Sir,  her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  that  tender  of  resignation,  and  her  Ma- 
jesty's servants  now  only  held  their  offices  until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  have  been  appointed.  Sir,  I  said  that  if  I  had 
'Complaints  to  prefer,  this  would  not  be  the  occasiou  on  which 
I  would  prefer  them  ;  hut  I  must  also  say,  that  I  did  not 
propose  those  measures  connected  with  our  commercial  po- 
licy at  the  commencement  of  this  session  without  foreseeing 
that,  whether  those  measures  succeeded  or  failed,  they  must 
cause  the  dissolution  of  the  Government  which  proposed 
them;  and  therefore,  Sir,  I  rather  rejoice  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  have  been  relieved  from  any  doubt  by  an  early 
decision  of  this  house,  as  to  the  course  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  pursue ;  for  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  even  if 
that  vote  had  been  inonrfavonr,  I  would  not  have  consented 
to  hold  office  by  suil'erauce  or  by  the  evasion  of  any  principle 
(great  cheering').  I  believe  that  it  is  not  for  the  public  in- 
terest that  a  Government  should  remain  in  power  unable 
to  give  practical  effect  to  the  measures  which  they  consider 
necessary  to  the  public  welfare;  and  in  the  position  in  which 
her  Majesty's  Government  was  placed,  by  the  withdrawal, 
perhaps  the  natural  withdrawal,  of  the  confidence  of  many 
of  those  who  had  heretofore  given  them  their  support,  I  do 
not  think  it  probable  that  even  if  the  vote  to  which  I  refer 
had  been  in  our  favour,  her  Majesty's  Government  would 
have  beaji  enabled,  with  credit  to  themselves  and  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  country,  to  continue  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  (great  cheering).  Sir,  we  have  advised  her 
Majesty  to  accept  our  resignations  without  adopting  that 
alternative  which  we  might  have  adopted,  viz.,  recommend- 
ing to  the  Crown  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative,  aud  to  dis- 
solve the  present  Parliament.  We  have  preferred  the  imme- 
diate tender  of  resignation  to  the  adoption  of  that  alternative. 
Sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  speaking  with  a  fiaukness 
whicli  I  trust  will  offend  no  one,  that  if  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  failed  in  carrying,  in  all  their  integrity,  those 
measures  of  commercial  policy  which  it  was  my  duty  to 
recommend,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  no  exer- 
tion I  would  not  have  made  (loud  cheering)  in  order,  if 
not  to  insure  their  ultimate  success,  at  least  to  give  the  coun- 
try ail  opportunity  of  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject (loud  cheers).  In  that  case  I  should  have  felt  myself 
justified  in  advising  a  dissolution,  because  I  think  that  the 
continuance  of  dnubt  on  such  a  subject  would  have  been  a 
greater  evil  than  resorting  to  a  constitutional  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  people  of  this  country  (cheers).  But  there  is 
no  necessity  for  a  dissolution  on  this  ground: — those  who 
dissented  from  those  measures  have  withdrawn  their  oppo- 
sition, and  I  am  bound  to  say  it  was  not  a  factious  or  un- 
seemly opposition,  to  tiiem ;  simply  protesting  against  them, 
they  have  given  finally  their  consent  to  those  measures,  and 
those  measures  having  passed  into  law,  I  do  not  feel  I  should 
have  been  justified,  for  any  subordinate  consideration,  for 
the  interest  of  the  Government  merely,  in  advising  the  exer- 
cise of  the  prerogative  to  which  I  refer,  and  dissolving  the 
Parliament  (hear,  hear).  Because  I  feel  strongly  this, — that 
no  administration  is  justified  in  advising  the  exercise  of  that 
prerogative  unless  there  be  a  fair,  reasonable  presumption, 
even  a  strong  moral  conviction,  that  after  a  dissolution  they 
should  have  had  a  party  powerful  enough  in  this  house  to 
enable  us  to  give  effect  practically  to  the  measures  which 
we  might  propose.  Now,  I  don't  mean  a  support  founded 
on  mere  temporary  sympathy  with  our  position  on  the  part 
of  those  who,  otherwise,  are  opposed  to  us;  I  do  not  mean  a 
support  founded  on  a  concurrence  on  one  great  question  of 
domestic  policy,  however  important  that  may  be.  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  dissolve  without  having  a  full  assurance  that 
we  should  have  the  support,  not  of  those  who  differ  from  us 
on  almost  all  questions  of  public  policy,  agreeing  with  us  in 
one,  but  that  we  should  have  the  support  of  a  powerful  party 
united  to  us  by  a  general  concurrence  of  political  opinion 
(cheers ).  And  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  in  the  general  divi- 
sion of  parties,  and  after  all  that  has  occurred,  I  did  not  en- 
tertain a  confident  hope  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
would  have  given  us  that  support  (hear,  hear).  I  must  also 
say  that,  after  all  the  excitement  which  has  taken  place,  and 
after  the  stagnation  of  trade  consequent  upon  our  protracted 
discussions,  it  did  appear  to  us  tbat  this  was  a  period  when 
it  would  not  be  judicious  to  take  such  a  step  (hear,  and 
cheers).  Upon  these  grounds,  we  preferred  instant  resig- 
nation to  the  alternative  of  a  dissolution.  We  were  left  in  a 
minority  on  a  question  connected  with  Ireland  (hear).  Now 
I  should  lament,  not  merely  because  it  is  an  Irish  question, 
but  I  should  most  deeply  lament  if  it  could  he  thought  that 
the  measure  which  wo  proposed  for  the  repression  of  outrage 
in  Ireland  was  an  indication  that  her  Majesty's  servants  held 
any  different  opinion  with  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  Ireland  from  that  which  I  declared  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  session  of  Parliament  (hear,  hear).  To  the  opinions 
which  1  then  avowed — to  those  opinions  which  had  a  prac- 
'  tictd  effect  given  to  them  by  the  Charitable  Bequests  Act, 


and  by  the  additional  vote  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth 
— to  those  opinions  I,  now  about  to  relinquish  power,  en- 
tirely subscribe  (great  cheering).  We  brought  forward  that 
measure,  believing  that  resistance  to  the  contagion  of  crime 
and  the  vigorous  repression  by  law  of  the  offences  which 
disgrace  some  parts  of  Ireland,  were  noi^xneasurea  calculated 
permanently  to  improve  the  social  condition  of  that  comi-. 
try  ;  but  we  thought  they  were  measures  which  could  he 
taken  in  conjunction  with  others  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  effdet  to  legislation  upon  that  subject  (hear,  hear). 
The  house  has,  however,  decided,  and  I  am  not  about  to  im- 
peach their  decision.  I  only  deprecate  any  inference,  which 
would  be  unjustifiable,  that,  because  we  proposed  those  mea- 
sures, which  some  called  measures  of  coercion,  which  we 
call  measures  for  the  protection  of  life,  therefore  our  views 
with  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  Ireland 
have  undergone  any  change.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  do 
not  hesitate  now  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  ought 
to  be  established  between  England  aud  Ireland  a  complete 
equality  (great  cheering)  in  all  civil,  municipal,  aud  political 
rights  (renewed  cheers).  When  I  say  complete  equality, 
I  don't  mean,  because  I  know  it  is  impossible,  to  have  a 
literal  equality  in  every  particular.  Here,  as  in  matters 
of  more  sacred  import,  it  may  be  that  "  the  letter  killeth,  hut 
the  spirit  giyeth  life  ;  "  I  speak  of  the  spirit,  and  not  of  the 
letter,  in  which  our  legislation  with  regard  to  the  franchise 
and  other  privileges  should  be  conducted  (hear,  hear).  I 
mean,  there  should  be  a  real,  substantial  equality,  iu  political 
and  civil  rights  (cheers) ;  so  that  no  person,  viewing  Ireland 
with  perfectly  disinterested  eyes,  and  comparing  its  franchise 
with  the  franchise  either  of  England  or  Scotland,  should  he 
enabled  to  say,  "  A  different  law  is  enacted  for  Ireland,  and 
on  account  of  some  jealousy  or  suspicion,  Ireland  has  cur- 
tailed and  mutilated  rights."  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
equality  of  political  franchises.  Does  any  gentleman 
think  I  am  making  a  reserve  (cheers,  and  cries  of  "  No, 
no")  ?  1  speak  of  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  legislate. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  impossible  to  say  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent rule,  substantially,  witti  regard  to  civil  or  municipal 
franchise  in  Ireland  from  that  which  prevails  in  England 
(cheers).  Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  our  executive  adminis- 
tration in  Ireland,  I  think  the  favour  of  the  crown  ought 
to  he  bestowed  in  that  country,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  Crown,  without  reference  to  religious  distinctions 
(loud  cheers).  It  has  notTieen  from  entertaining  a 
different  opinion  that  there  may  he,  in  our  case,  the  appear- 
ance of  partiality.  Where  we  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
manifesting  confidence  in  some  Roman  Catholics,  I  cannot 
say  that  justice  was  always  done  to  our  motives,  nor  has  the 
position  of  the  individual  in  accepting  favour  from  us  been 
altogether  such  as  to  create  an  anxiety  for  the  repetition  of 
similar  favours  (hear,  hear).  Those  who  succeed  us  may 
have  different  means  of  carrying  that  principle  into  execu- 
tion ;  but  if  they  do  act  upon  ilnit  principle,  and  bestow  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  the  Crown,  without  reference  to 
religious  differences  of  opinion,  they  shall  hear  no  com- 
plaint from  me  on  that  ground  (loud  cheers).  Then,  Sir, 
with  respect  to  the  spirit  in  which  our  legislation  should  be 
conducted ;  adhering  to  all  the  opinions  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed on  the  greater  and  more  important  points  of  Irish 
policy,  yet  I  must  say  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  those  who  feel  the  preseut  social  condition  of  the  people 
iu  respect  to  the  temire  of  land,  and  the  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  to  be  one  that  deserves  our  immediate 
and  most  cautious  consideration  (cheers).  I  think  it  may 
be  impossible,  by  legislation,  to  apply  any  immediate  remedy 
to  the  state  of  "things  which  unfortunately  prevails  in  that 
country;  but,  even  if  the  benefit  is  remote,  if  it  is  of  a  per- 
manent character,  so  far  from  being  deterred  from  measures 
calculated  to  afford  a  remedy,  the  distant  period  at  which 
the  benefit  maybe  derived  ought  to  operate  as  no  discourage- 
ment to  us  to  apply  our  minds  most  sedulously  and  impar- 
tially to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  (loud  cheers). 
Again,  with  respect  to  legislation  ou  all  those  matters  con- 
nected with  tiie  tenure  of  land  and  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant — while  upholding  the  rights  of  property,  which 
I  believe  you  will  find  no  advantage  iu  violating,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  the  course  we  have  taken  during  this  session 
of  extreme  pressure  of  public  business  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  there  has  been  no  disinclination  on  our  part  to  consider 
that  subject  (hear,  hear).  Neither  will  there  be  any  disin- 
clination to  co-operate  with  those  to  whom  the  practical 
administration  of  affairs  may  be  committed  (hear,  hear, 
and  cheers).  Sir,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  noble 
lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London  has  been  com- 
manded by  her  Majesty  to  repair  to  her  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  his  assistance  iu  the  formation  of  a  Government 
(hear,  hear).  Sir,  I  presume  the  general  principle  upon 
which  the  Government  formed  by  the  noble  lord  will  act,  so 
far  as  a  commercial  policy  is  concerned,  will  be  the  continued 
application  of  those  principles  which  tend  to  give  us  a  freer 
commercial  intercourse  with  other  countries  (loud  cheers). 
If  that  be  the  policy  which  will  be  pursued,  as  I  confidently 
expect  it  will  be,  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  give  to  that 
Government,  in  pursuance  and  execution  of  that  policy,  my 
cordial  support  (immense  cheering).  I  presume,  therefore, 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  will  adopt  that  policy — and 
tliat,  if  other  couutries  choose  to  buy  in  the  dearest  market,^ 
it  will  be  no  discouragement  to  them  to  permit  us  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  ( cheers).  I  trust  that  they  will  not  resume  the 
policy  which  they  and  we  have  felt  most  inconvenient, 
namely,  haggling  with  foreign  countries,  instead  of  taking 
that  independent  course  which  we  believe  to  be  conducive  to 
our  own  interests  (cheers),  trusting  to  the  influence  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  other  countries,  that  our  example,  with  the 
practical  benefit  we  derive  from  it,  will  at  no  remote  period 
insure  the  adoption  of  the  same  course,  rather  than 
hoping  to  obtain  commercial  privileges  as  an  equivalent 
for  tiie  reduction  of  particular  duties  ("hear,"  and  cheers). 
Sir,  when  I  say  I  presume  that  these  general  principles  will 
influence  their  commercial  policy,  I  do  not  of  course  mean 
to  say  thotthe  adoption  of  these  principles  is  at  once  to  over- 
rule every  moral  consideration,  and  at  once  to  subject  every 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  empire  to  unequal  competition 
with  other  nations.  I  speak  generally  as  to  the  tendency  of 
our  commercial  policy,  and  I  trust  thatevery  step  tbat  is 
taken  will  be  towards  the  relaxation!^  restriction  upon 
trade.  I,  for  one,  shall  not  urge  upon  them  a  hasty  and 
precipitate  adoption  of  principles  sound  in  themselves,  if 
they  are  likely  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  great  derangement  of 
the  great  social  system.  I  shall  bear  in  mind,  that  great 
experiments  have  been  recently  made  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration ;  that  the  surplus  amount,  of  revenue  is  smaller 
than  1  could  wish  it  to  be,  consistently  with  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  country,  and  while  I  offer  a  cordial  support 
in  enforcing  the  general  principles  of  commercial  policy 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  Parliamentin  the  present 
session,  I  shall  not  urge  them  to  any  such  simultaneous  and 


precipitate  adoption  of  them  as  maybe  either  really  injurious 
to  interests  from  special  circumstances  entitled  to  some  con-, 
tinned  protection,  nor  shall  I  urge  them  to  any  such  rash., 
aud  precipitate  adoption  of  them  as  would  incur  the  risk  of 
deranging  the  finances  of  the  country.  Speaking  thus,  I  am 
hound  to  say  that  I  am  rather  indicating  my  own  intentions 
and  the  course  I  shall  pursue,  than  that  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  conferring  with  others  and  speaking  their  senti- 
ments. I  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  those  who  gave  the  ir 
cordial  concurrence  to  the  measures  which  I  proposed  will  jj 
be  ready  to  give  their  general  acquiescence  and  support  to 
measures  of  a  similar  character  to  be  proposed  (loud  cheers). 
Sir,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  make 
any  other  declaration  than  those  I  have  made.  I  wish  to 
draw  no  invidious  contrast;  I  wish  to  make  no  unseemly 
allusions;  but  I  cannot  surrender  power  without  making  at 
least  this  observation, — that  I  do  hope,  during  the  five  years 
for  which  power  has  been  committed  to  our  hands,  neither 
the  interests  nor  the  honour  of  this  country  have  been  com 
promised  (cheers).  I  think  I  may  sav  with  truth  that, 
during  that  period,  the  burden  of  taxationhas  been  equalise  i, 
and  the  pressure  which  was  unjust  and  severe  has  been  re- 
moved from  many  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  (cheers) 
I  think  I  may  say  with  truth,  that  many  restrictions  upor_ 
commerce  injuriously  affecting  the  trade  of  this  country 
have  been  removed  (cheers).  I  think  I  may  say  that,  with- 
out at  all  interfering  with  legitimate  speculation  ;  without  at 
all  paralysing  or  deranging  the  credit  of  the  country,  stability 
has  been  given  to  the  monetary  system  of  this  country, 
through  the  cordial  support  which  again  (without,  reference  to 
party  distinctions)  the  measures  I  proposed  with  regard  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  joint  stock  banks,  and  the  private 
banks  of  this  country, received  in  the  year  181".  Sir,  I  trust 
also  that  the  stability  of  our  Indian  empire  has  not  been 
weakened  by  the  policy  we  have  pursued;  and  that  the  glory 
and  honour  of  the  British  arms  both  by  sea  and  laud  in 
every  part  of  the  world  have  been  maintained,  not  through 
our  exertions,  but  through  the  devoted  gallantry  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  this  country  (cheers).  Sir,  although 
there  have  been  considerable  reductions,  great  reductions 
made  iu  the  public  burdens,  yet  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
stating  to  the  house,  that  the  national  defences  of  this  conn-' 
try  have  been  improved  both  by  sea  and  laud,  and  that  the 
army  and  navy  are  in  a  mostefiicient  state.  I  trust  I  may 
also  congratulate  the  house,  tbat  notwithstanding  the  great 
reductions  iu  the  fiscal  burdens  of  the  country,  our  finances 
are  in  a  prosperous  and  buoyant  state;  and  that,  on  the  OtU 
of  July  next,  the  return  which  will  be  made  to  the  house  will 
be,  that  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  taxation,  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  articles  of  Customs  and  Excise  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  people  have  supplied  the  void 
which  might  otherwise  have  taken  place  (cheers,  aud 
loud  cries  of  "  hear,  hear").  Sir,  lastly,  I  think  I  may 
say,  that  without  any  harsh  enforcement  of  the  law, 
without  any  curtailment  either  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
speaking  of  Great  Britain,  there  has  been  as  much  of  obe- 
dience and  submission  to  the  law  as  there  ever  was  at  any 
period  of  our  history  (cheers).  Nay,  I  will  say  more :  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  cornmandof  the  necessaries  and 
minor  luxuries  of  life,  in  consequence,  too,  of  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  the  law,  there  has  been  more  of  con- 
tentment, less  of  seditions  crimes  (hear,  hear,  hear), 
less  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  power  for  the  repression 
of  political  outrage,  than  there  ever  was  at  any  antecedent 
period  in  this  country  (cheers).  I  said,  lastly, — but  I  have 
reserved  one  topic,  on  which  I  also  think  I  may,  without 
any  unseemly  boast  or  invidious  contrast,  say  a  few  words. 
I  think  I  may  take  credit  to  her  Majesty's  Government,  at 
least  to  that  distinguished  member  of  it,  less  prominent,  per- 
haps, in  debate,  than  others,  but  as  deserving  of  public 
honour  aud  public  credit  for  the  exertions  which  he  has 
made  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  (loud  cheers) — I  mean 
my  noble  friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(loud  cheers,) — he  has  dared  to  avow' that  he  thinks  in  a 
Christian  country  there  is  a  moral  obligation  upon  a  Chris- 
tian Minister  to  exhaust  every  effort  before  incurring  the 
risk  of  war  (ioud  cheers).  But  while  he  has  not  shrunk 
from  the  avowal  of  that  opinion,  I  will  injustice  to  Lim  say 
this — it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  that  opinion,  as  to  the 
moral  obligation  of  maintaining  peace  while  peace  can  be 
maintained  with  honour,  that  there  never  was  a  Minister 
less  inclined  to  sacrifice  any  essential  interest,  or  to  abate 
anything  from  the  dignity  and  honour  of  this  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  even  that  inestimable  blessing 
(cheers).  Sir,  I  do  hope  that  we  leave  the  foreign  relations 
of  this  country  in  a  satisfactory  state  (loud  cheers) — that, 
speaking  not  only  of  France,  but  speaking  of  the  other  great 
powers  of  Europe,  there  is  confidence  in  the  intentions  of 
this  country,  and  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Governments  of  other  powers  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  (cheers).  Sir,  it  is  that  mutual  con- 
fidence in  the  honour  and  intentions  of  public  men  which 
most  facilitates  the  maintenance  of  peace.  We  come  in  cou- 
flict  with  France  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  :  there  are 
heated  partisans  naturally  andjustlyjealous  of  the  honour  of 
their  respective  countries;  quarrels,  small  in  themselves, 
might  be  magnified  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  and  a  too  nieo 
rivalry  about  national  honour  might  easily  be  fomented 
into  a  cause  of  war,  desolating  nations,  unless  the  counsels 
of  the  great  powers  were  presided  over  by  those  who,  feeling 
peace  to  be  the  true  interest  of  the  civilised  world,  are  deter- 
mined that  the  heated  passions  of  angry  partisans  shall  not 
involve  their  respective  countries  iu  warfare  (Pud  cheers). 
Sir,  if  anything  could  have  induced  me  to  regret  a  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  house  prematurely  terminating  the 
existence  of  the  Government,  it  would  have  been  the  wish 
that  we  should  have  survived  the  day  when  intelligence 
might  be  received  from  the  United  States  (loud  cheer- 
ing) as  to  the  result  of,  perhaps,  our  last  attempt  to  ad- 
just those  differences  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States,  which,  unless  speedily  terminated,  might  have  in- 
volved us  in  war.  The  house  will  probably  recollect  that, 
after  we  had  offered  arbitration,  and  that  offer  had  been  re- 
jected, the  President  of  the  United  States  sent  a  message  to 
the  houses  of  Congress  in  that  country,  which  led  to  discus- 
sions with  regard  to  the  termination  of  that  convention  whicli 
provided  for  a  temporary  adjustment  of  our  differences, — at 
least,  for  a  temporary  avoidance  of  quarrel, — and  enabled  the 
two  countries  jointly  to  occupy  the  territory  of  the  Oregon. 
Sir,  the  two  houses  of  the  American  Congress,  although  ad- 
vising the  President  of  the  United  States  to  signify  to  this 
country,  as  he  was  empowered  to  do,  tho  termination  of  the 
existing  convention,  by  giving  a  year's  notice,  added  to  that 
advice,  which  might  perhupe,  have  been  considered  of  an 
unsatisfactory  or  hostile  character,  the  declaration  that 
they  advised  tho  notice  for  the  termination  of  the  con- 
vention to  be  given,  in  order  that  it  might  facilitate  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  the  dispute.   We  thought  the  addition 
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of  these  words  by  those  high  authorities,  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  the  termination  of  the  convention  might  the  more 
strongly  impress  upon  the  two  countries  the  necessity  of 
anik rable  a  ijustmeut — we  thought  those  expressions  removed 
any  barrier  to  a  renewal  by  either  country  of  the  attempt  to 
setile  this  difference.  We  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  within 
two  days  after  the  receipt  of  that  intelligence  of  a  wish  ex- 
pressed by  the  houses  of  Congress  that  efforts  mirjht  he 
made  for  the  peaceful  termination  of  these  disputes,  although 
lie  offer  of  arbitration  had  been  rejected — we  did  not  hesi- 
t:.tr'  to  do  that  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  dispute,  it 
became  essential  to  do — not  to  propose  renewed  and  length- 
ened negotiations,  but  to  specify  frankly  and  at  once  what 
were  the  terms  on  which  we  couid  consent  to  a  partition  of 
the  country  of  the  Oregon  (cheers).  Sir,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  must  say,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  expressions  heretofore  used  by  him,  and  however  strongly 
he  might  have  been  personally  committed  to  the  adoption  of 
a  different  course,  wisely  and  patriotically  determined  at  once 
to  refer  our  proposals  to  the  Senate —that  authority  of  the 
United  States  whose  consent  is  requisite  for  the  termination 
of  any  negotiation  of  this  kind ;  and  the  Senate,  again  act- 
ing in  the  same  spirit,  has,  I  have  the  heartfelt  satisfaction 
to  state,  at  once  advised  the  adoption  of  the  terms  we  offered 
them  (loud  cheers).  Sir,  perhaps  from  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  considering  this  is  the  last  day  I  shall  have 
to  address  the  house  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  state  what  are  the  terms  of  the  proposals  we 
made  to  the  United  States  on  the  Oregon  question.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  renewed  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations, we  seat  a  convention,  which  we  trusted  the 
Uuitcd  States  would  accept.  The  first  article  of  that  con- 
vention was  to  this  effect,  that 

"  From  the  point  on  the  19th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where 
the  boundary  laid  clown  in  existing  treaties  and  conventions 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  State3  terminates,  the 
line  of  boundary  between  the  torn  tones  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  those  of  the  United  States  shall  he  continued  west- 
ward along  the  said  4!>th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle 
of  the  channel  which  separates  tho  continent  from  Vancouver's 
Tdaud,  and  thence  southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
channel,  and  of  Fuca's  Straits,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  provided, 
however,  that  the  navigation  of  the  said  channel  and  straits, 
south  of  the  19th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  remain  free  and  open 
to  both  parties." 

Those  who  remember  the  local  conformation  of  that  coun- 
try will  understand  that  we  proposed  the  continuation  of  the 
49th  parallel  of  latitude  till  it  strikes  the  Straits  of  Fuca; 
that  it  should  not  be  continued  across  Vancouver's  Islaud, — 
thus  depriving  us  of  any  part  of  Vancouver's  Island, — but 
leaving  us  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Island. 
Sir,  the  second  article  of  the  convention  we  sent  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  United  States  was  to  this  effect — that 

"  From  the  point  at  which  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude 
f-hall  he  found  to  Intersect  the  Rreat  northern  branch  of  the 
Cohvm1  ia  river  the  navigation  of  the  said  branch  shall  he  free 
and  open  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  to  all  British  sub- 
jects trading  with  the  same,  to  the  point  where  the  said  branch 
meets  the  main  stream  of  the  Colombia,  and  thence  down  the 
said  main  stream  to  the  ocean,  with  free  access  into  and  through 
the  said  river  or  rivers,  it  being  understood  that  all  the  usual 
portages  along  the  line  thus  described  shall  in  like  manner  be 
tree  and  open.  In  navigating  the  said  river  or  rivers,  British 
9H  eta,  with  their  goods  and  produce,  shr.ll  be  treated  on  the 
same  footing  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.it  being,  however, 
alwaj  9  understood  that  nothing? in  this  article  shall  be  construed 
as  preventing,  or  intended  to  prevent,  tho  Government  of  the 
United  States  from  making  any  regulations  respecting  the  navi- 
gation of  the  said  river,  or  rivers,  not  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
sent treaty." 

Sir,  I  will  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  house  with  any 
more  of  tiie  details  of  this  convention  (cheers).  I  would 
only  state  that,  on  this  very  day  on  my  return  from  my  mis- 
sion to  her  Majesty  to  offer  the  resignation  of  her  Majesty's 
servants,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  an  official  letter 
from  ?>Ir.  Pakenham,  intimating  in  the  following  terms  the 
acceptance  of  our  proposals,  and  giving  an  assurance  of  the 
immediate  termination  of  our  differences  with  the  United 
States: — 

"  Wash i niton,  June  13, 1846. 
"My  Lord. — In  conformity  with  what  I  had  the  honour  to 
state  in  my  despatch  No.  OS,  of  tho  7th  instant,  the  President 
■eat  a  message  on  Wednesday  last  to  the  Senate,  submitting  for 
the  opinion  of  that  body  the  draught  of  a  convention  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  which  I  was  instructed  by 
your  lordship's  despatch.  No.  19,  of  the  18th  of  May,  to  propose 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  United  States. 

"Altera  feiv  hours'  deliberation  on  each  of  the  three  days, 
Wednesday,  Thursday.,  and  Friday,  the  Senate,  by  a  majority  of 
38  votes  to  12,  adopted  yesterday  evening  a  resolution  advising 
the  President  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  The  President  did  not  hesitate  to  act  on  this 
advice.  a:id  Mr.  Buchanan  accordingly  sent  for  me  this  morn- 
ing, and  informed  me  that  tho  conditions  offered  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  accepted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  without  the  addition  or  alteration  of  a  single 
word. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"R  Pakbhham, 
"Tin  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.  T,  ic." 
( Loud  and  continued  cheering).  Thus,  Sir,  these  two  great 
nations,  impelled,  I  believe,  by  the  public  opinion,  which 
Ought  to  guide  and  influence  statesmen,  have,  by  moderation 
— by  the  spirit  of  mutual  compromise,  averted  that  dreadful 
calamity  of  a  war  between  two  nations  of  kindred  race  and 
common  language  (loud  cheers),  the  breaking  out  of  which 
would  have  involved  the  civilised  world  in  calamities  to  an 
extent  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  (not  one  year — probably  not 
one  month  of  such  a  war,  but  would  have  been  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  whole  territory  that  had  called  it  forth)  ; 
but  they  have  averted  that  war,  I  believe  consistently  with 
their  trim  interests — consistently  with  perfect  honour  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Government,  and  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  at  length  closed,  I  trust,  every  cause  of  difference 
between  the  two  countries  Moud  cheers).  Sir,  I  may  say, 
also,  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  of  this  country,  that, 
so  far  from  being  influenced  in  our  views  in  regard  to  the 
termination  of  these  dispmes  about  the  Oregon  by  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  we  distinctly  iiitimated  to 
Mr.  Pakenham,  that  although  unexpected  events  had  oc- 
curred, it  did  not  affact,  in  the  slightest  degree,  our  desire 
for  peace  (cheers).  Mr.  Pakenham,  knowing  the  spirit  of 
his  Government,  being  aware  of  the  occurrence  of  these  hos- 
tilities, having  a  discretionary  power  in  certain  eases,  if  he 
had  thought  this  offer  would  have  been  likely  to  prolong 
negotiations,  or  diminish  the  chance  of  a  successful  issue, 
yet  wisely  thought  the  occurrence  of  Mexican  hostilities 
with  the  United  States,  was  not  one  of  the  cases  to  which 
we  hr.d  i  Ivcrted,  and  therefore  most,  wisely  did  he  tender  this 
offer  of  peace  to  the  United  States  on  liis  own  discretion, 
and  the  confidence  of  his  Government.  Now,  let  me  say, 
and  I  am  sure  this  house  will  think  it  to  the  credit  of  my 
noble  friend,  that  on  the  occurrence  of  these  hostilities  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States,  before  we  were  aware 


of  the  reception  which  this  offer  on  our  part  would  meet 
with,  the  first  packet  that  sailed  tendered  to  the  United 
States  the  offer  of  our  good  offices  for  the  purpose  of 
mediating  between  them  and  the  Mexican  Government 
(loud  cheers).  Sir,  I  do  rejoice,  therefore,  that,  before  sur- 
rendering power  at  the  feet  of  a  majority  of  this  house,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  giving  them  the  official  assurance  that 
every  cause  of  quarrel  with  that  great  couutry  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  is  terminated  before  we  retire  from  office 
(loud  cheers).  Sir,  I  feel  that  I  have  now  executed  the 
tssk  which  my  public  duty  imposed  upon  me.  I  trust  I  have 
said  nothing  which  can  by  possibility  lead  to  the  recurrence 
of  those  controversies  I  have  deprecated.  Whatever  opi- 
nions may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  danger 
with  which  we  were  threatened,  1  can  say  with  truth  that 
her  Majesty's  Government,  in  proposing  these  measures  of 
commercial  policy,  which  have  disentitled  them  to  the  con- 
fidence of  many  of  those  who  heretofore  gave  them  their 
support,  were  influenced  by  no  other  desire  than  the  desire 
to  consult  the  interests  of  this  country  (cheers).  Our  object 
was  to  avert  dangers  which  we  thought  were  imminent,  and 
to  avoid  a  conflict  which  we  believed  would  soon  place  in 
hostile  collision  great  and  powerful  classes  in  this  country 
The  love  of  power  was  not  a  motive  for  the  proposal  of  these 
measures  ;  for,  ns  I  said  before,  I  had  not  a  doubt  that,  whe- 
ther these  measures  were  accompanied  with  failure  or  suc- 
cess, the  almost  certain  issue  must  be  the  termination  of  the 
existence  of  this  Government.  Sir,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
not  advantageous  for  the  public  interests  that  this  should  he 
so — I  admit  that  the  withdrawal  of  confidence  from  us  by 
many  of  our  friends  was  a  natural  result  of  circumstances  ; 
and  I  do  think  that,  when  proposals  of  such  a  nature  are 
made,  apparently  at  variance  with  the  course  which  Ministers 
heretofore  pursued,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  charge  or 
taunt  of  inconsistency — upon  the  whole,  it  is  advantageous 
for  this  country,  and  for  the  general  character  of  public  men, 
that  the  proposal  of  measures  of  that  kind  under  such  cir- 
cumstances should  entail  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
fitting  punishment — namely,  expulsion  from  office.  I, 
therefore,  do  not  complain  of  it ;  anything  is  preferable  to 
a: tempting  to  maintain  ourselves  in  office  without  a  full 
measure  of  the  confidence  of  this  house  (cheers).  I  said 
before,  and  I  said  truly,  that  in  proposing  those  measures  I 
had  no  wish  to  rob  others  of  the  credit  justly  due  to  them. 
Now,  I  must  say,  with  reference  to  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
as  I  say  with  reference  to  ourselves,  neither  of  us  is  the 
party  which  is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  them  (cheers). 
There  has  been  a  combination  of  parties,  and  that  combina 
tion,  and  the  influence  of  Government,  have  led  to  their  ul- 
timate success;  but  the  name  which  ought  to  be  associated 
with  the  success  of  these  measures  is  not  the  name  of  the 
noble  lord,  the  organ  of  that  party,  nor  is  it  mine  (cheers). 
The  name  which  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  associated  with 
the  success  of  those  measures,  is  the  name  of  a  man  who, 
acting,  1  believe,  from  pure  and  disinterested  motives,  has, 
with  untiring  energy,  by  appeals  to  reason  (loud  cheers), 
enforced  their  necessity  with  an  eloquence  the  more  to  be 
admired  because  it  was  unaffected  and  unadorned  (cheers J  ; 
— the  name  which  ought  to  be  associated  with  the  success  of 
those  measures  is  the  name  of  Richard  Cobdeu  (loud  and 
protracted  cheering).  Sir,  I  now  close  the  address  which 
it  has  been  my  duty  to  make  to  the  house,  thanking  them 
sincerely  for  the  favour  with  which  they  have  listened  to  me 
in  performing  this  last  act  of  my  official  career.  Within  a 
few  hours,  probably,  that  power  which  I  have  held  for  the 
period  of  five  years  will  be  surrendered  into  the  hands  of 
another — without  repining — I  can  say  without  complaint — 
with  a  more  lively  recollection  of  the  support  and  confidence 
I  have  received  than  of  the  opposition  which  during  a  recent 
period  I  met  with  (cheers).  I  shall  leave  office,  I  fear,  with 
a  name  severely  censured  by  many  hon.  gentlemen,  who,  ou 
public  principle,  deeply  regret  the  severance  of  party  ties — 
who  deeply  regret  that  severance,  not  from  any  interested  or 
personal  motives,  but  because  they  believe  fidelity  to  party 
engagements — the  existence  and  maintenance  of  a  great 
party — to  constitute  a  powerful  instrument  of  Government; 
I  shall  surrender  power  severely  censured,  I  fear  again,  by 
many  hon.  gentlemen  who,  from  no  interested  motive,  have 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  protection  as  important  to  the 
welfare  and  interests  of  the  country ;  I  shall  leave  a  name 
execrated  by  every  monopolist  (loud  cheering  from  the  Op- 
position), who,  from  less  honourable  motives,  maintains 
protection  for  his  owu  individual  benefit  (continued  cheer- 
ing) ;  but  it  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes 
remembered  with  expressions  of  good  will  in  those  places 
which  are  the  abodes  of  men  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour,  and  to 
earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow — a  name 
remembered  with  expressions  of  good  will,  wheu  they  shall 
recreate  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and  un- 
taxed food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  by 
a  sense  of  injustice  (loud  and  vociferous  cheering,  during 
which  the  right  hon.  baronet  resumed  his  seat). 


Freeholders'  Building  Society,  Manchester. — 
The  seventh  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening  last.  About  1000  members  were 
present.  The  amount  of  money  received  was  4331/.  ISs.  Id. 
The  number  of  shares  sold  amounted  to  nearly  4000/. 

Proposed  Free  Trade  Celebration  in  Manches- 
ter.— The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  requisition  to  the  Mayor 
of  Manchester  on  the  subject  of  some  particular  day  being 
set  apart  for  a  general  holiday,  in  connection  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Com  Bill.  The  requisition  has 
already  received  the  signatures  of  a  number  of  influential 
gentlemen : 

"To  His  Worship  the  Mayor  or  Manchester. 
"From  on  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  a  large  portion , of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  and 
neighbourhood  as  to  the  propriety  of  your  recommending  a 
holiday-demonstration  in  commemoration  of  the  eventful  pass- 
ing of  tho  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  v.  e  are  induced 
respectfully  to  address  yonr  worship  on  the  sujyject.  AVe  need 
say  little — tlie  people, we  assure  you, are  most  anxiously  lookiug 
for  some  early  official  announcement  containing  a  proposition 
for  some  particular  clay  to  be  set  apart  for  cessation  from  labour, 
and  for  recreation  upon  this  joyous  occasion  ;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  no  recommendation  would  be  so  proper  in  itself, 
and  so  universally  well  received,  ;is  one  issuing  from  yourself, 
holding  as  you  do  the  highly-important  office  of  chief  magis- 
trate of  this  borough,  and  enjoying  as  you  do  the  good  opinion 
of  ail  classes  of  the  people." 

Amongst  the  gentlemen  who  have  signed  this  requisition 
are  Mr.  Cohden,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Mr.  Henry  Ashworth, 
Mr.  Alderman  Callender,  Mr.  Alderman  Walker,  and  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  and  merchants. 

It  is  stated  in  Preston  that  the  protectionists  of  that  town 
are  about  to  forward  a  requisition  to  Lord  Stanley's  son  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  borough,  in  the  event  of  a  ge- 
neral election  taking  place. 


A  BLUSH  FOR  MONOPOLY. 

In  looking  over  a  very  old  work,  entitled  "  1-uckombe's 
History  of  Printing;"  we  find  the  following  allusions  to  the 
introduction  of  some  of  the  early  monopolies.  Priming 
itse  lf  sec sin's  to  have  been  a  favourite  object  of  monopoly 
from  a  verv  early  period,  and  continued  so  less  or  more  to  a. 
very  recent  date;  indeed,  some  of  the  old  patents  are  still 
not  yet  expired : 

"Towards  the  close  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  a  potent  wa* 
granted  to  Thomas  Morley  for  printing  musicK  ;  but  it  being 
much  the  same  with  Talis  and  Birde's  before  mentioned,  wer 
forbear  reciting  it.  Patents  were  also  granted  to  John  Spilt/van, 
to  make  cards  ;  to  Richard  Watkins  and  James  Robert  .,  to  iji-;r.?v 
almanacks;  to  Hkdiard  Wrighto,  to  print,  the  History  of  Come-- 
lius  Tac  itus  ;  to  John  Nordon,  to  print  Speculum  liritannias  ;  to 
Sir  Henry  Singer,  touching  the  printing  of  school-books ;  to 
Thomas  Morlev,  to  print  songs,  in  three  parts ;  to  Thos.  Wight 
and  lionham  Norton,  to  print  law  books;  Edward  lhirc.j,  for 
cards;  &c.  In  tho  debate  c  once  rning  monopolies,  when  that  of 
cards  was  mentioned,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  blushed  Upon  read- 
ing of  the  list  of  patents,  Mr.  Hackwel),  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  stood 
up,  and  askcel,' Is  not,  bread  there?'  Bread!  says  one.  Bread: 
says  another.  This  request  seems  strange,  says  one  of  tho 
member';.  No,  not  in  the  least,  says  Mr,  Hacket;  for,  jfnori 
speedily  prevented,  a  patent  for  bread  will  be  procured  before; 
tho  next  session  of  Parliament." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  blushed  at  the  mention  of  a  patent  for 
cards,  and  to  most  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
bare  allusion  to  brand  being  included  in  the  list  of  monopo- 
lies of  the  day,"  seemed  strange."  How  easily  is  the  most 
unjust  and  impolitic  imposition  converted  by  time  and  habit 
into  a  strenuously  asserted  right! — Economist. 


The  Potato  Murrain. — A  correspondent  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  this  town,  states,  "  That  the  potato  disease, 
so  prevalent  in  the  past  last  year,  has  again  manifested  itself, 
a  great  quantity  of  the  forward  kinds  being  affected,  particu- 
larly kidneys  ; "  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  early 
potatoes  last  year  were  scarcely  affected,  it  gives  rise  to  fears 
that  had  as  the  disease  was  last  year,  it  is  very  probable  it 
will  be  worse  this."  We  sincerely  hope  that  our  corre- 
spondent's fears  will  prove  groundless,  but  a  few  weeks  will 
determine  the  matter. — Kendal  Mercury. 

Scarcity  of  Agricultural  Labourers  in  Bucking- 
hamshire.—The  cutting  of  the  grass  has,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  impeded  by  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining: 
mowers.  Although  the  price  of  labour  has  been  advanced, 
still  men  could  not  be  obtained.  We  have  heard  of  «  case 
where  mowers  have  refused  Os.  Od.  per  acre  for  cutting" grass, 
which  is  a  great  increase  of  wages  over  those  paid  at  othwr 
seasons. — Aylesbury  Neus. 

The  Mayor  of  Bordeaux.— Those  who  have  taken 
any  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Free  Trade  movement  in 
France,  will  know  that  that  country  does  not  possess  a  more 
earnest  and  thorough  Free  Trader  than  the  present  mayor  of 
Bordeaux,  M.  Dutlbur  Duhergier.  This  gentleman  being 
in  England,  has  been  attracted  to  Manchester  by  the  present 
triumphant  position  of  the  principles  of  commercial  freedom; 
and  ou  Tuesday  he  spent  some  time  in  the  offices  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  where  he  had  interviews  with 
several  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
League,  amongst  others  with  Mr.  Cohden,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith, 
Mr.  Henry  Ashworth,  &c. ;  and  Mr.  Cohden  and  Mr.  Thos. 
Bazley,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
was  introduced  to  his  worship.  The  Mayor  of  Manchester 
and  the  Mayor  of  Bordeaux  were  mutually  introduced,  atid 
the  hitter  expressed  the  gratification  he  derived  from  a  visit 
to  Manchester  at  so  auspicious  a  moment.  M.  Duffour,  we 
bslieve,  was  educated  in  England,  and  speaks  English  with 
considerable  fluency.  His  admirable  speech  in  advocacy  of 
Free  Trade  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time  on 
both  sides  the  Chancel.  Amongst  fourteen  gentlemen  named 
as  intended  to  be  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  peers  of  France 
on  the  6th  July,  there  are  two  mayors — those  of  Bordeaux 
and  Lisle ;  and  by  those  who  are  qualified  to  judge,  it  is 
said  that  the  elevation  of  M.  Duffour  to  the  upper  chamber 
of  France,  will  give  great  satisfaction  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  to  the  friends  of  Free  Trade  throughout  France. 

Free  Trade  Jubilee. — We  understand  that  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  letters  have  been  received  by  the 
Council  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  expressing  a  hope 
that  they  would  appoint  or  recommend  a  general  jubilee,  in 
celebration  of  the  passing  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Corn  Impor- 
tation Bill.  In  some  towns  preparation  has  already  been 
made  for  this  celebration  in  various  ways.  At  Rochdale,  they 
have  determined  to  celebrate  the  occasion  by  a  general  holi- 
day. The  holiday  proceedings  there  are  to  include  the  closing 
of  the  mills  and  other  places  of  business,  and  a  grand  pro- 
cession through  the  town.  At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  it  was  at 
first  proposed  to  have  a  Corn  Law  repeal  banquet,  and  to 
invite  Mr.  Cobdeu  and  Mr.  Bright:  but  as  those  gentlemen 
could  not  attend  a  tithe  of  the  similar  celebrations  there  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  various  large  towns  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  hope  of  having  their  presence  was  ultimately  aban- 
doned ;  but  it  was  determined,  nevertheless,  to  have  the  ban- 
quet on  some  early  day,  and  a  committee  has  been  formed 
to  make  the  requisite  preparation  for  giving  all  eclat  to  the 
celebration. 

Release  of  Bonded  Corn. — Monday,  being  the  first  of 
the  operation  of  the  new  measures,  was  a  busy  day  at  the 
Liverpool  Custom  House.  We  understand  that  ihe  duty 
received  up  to  the  close  of  the  day  was  about  35,000/.  above 
the  daily  average  receipts  from  this  souree.  A  very  large 
quantity  of  grain  of  all  sorts,  say  upwards  of  ^00,000  quar- 
ters, must,  therefore,  have  come  at  once  into  the  market  in 
this  town  alone. — Liverpool  Standard. 

The  Corn  Bill  and  Wages. — We  have  heard  of  one 
instance  of  the  influence  which  the  passing  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Corn  Importation  Bill  has  had  on  wages,  which  we 
commend  tD  the  consideration  of  monopolists  throughout 
the  kingdom.  A  large  manufacturer,  who  employs  from  a 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  hand-loom  weavers,  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Preston,  Chorley,  &c,  went  amongst 
them  on  Monday  last,  and  announced,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  passing  of  this  measure,  he  had  come  to  the  deter- 
mination to  advance  their  wages.  The  week's  work  com- 
mencing the  following  day  (Tuesday),  the  manufacturer  in 
question  has  not  lost  a  single  day  in  making  the  announce- 
ment and  the  advance.  If,  as  the  monopolists  have  tried  to 
persuade  people,  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  means  low  wages, 
this  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  mode  of  accomplishing 
their  prediction. 

Farmers,  in  the  south  of  England,  are  this  year  obliged  to 
make  a  considerable  advance  in  the  rate  per  acre  paid  for 
mowing,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  mowers.  It  is 
said  that  in  some  parts  of  Middlesex  7s.  per  acre  is  paid  for 
cutting  meadow  grass  ;  which  is  3s.  Gd.  above  the  average 
rate  paid  last  year. 
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rpo  NEWSPAPER  PROPRIETORS,    &c.— The 

JL  LEAGtJE  Newspaper  beingnowdiscontinued,  J.  GABSBY 
ha*  nu  opaniax  in  his  Commodious  Office  for  the  PIUNTING 
of  a  NEWSPAPER. 

J.  O.  refers  with  confidence  to  the  way  in  which  "  The 
League"  has  been  got  up.  as  a  specimen  of  his  style  of  work. 
Whitefriars  Printing  Office,  Bouverie-atreet, 
Fleet-street.  London,  July 4. 1S46. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  FUND. 
Subscriptions  received  during  the  week  ending 
Wednesday,  July  1,  1846. 
•Hindley  and  Sutcllffe,  Ashtonunder-Lyne 
•Eccles,  AVilliam,  Withy  trees,  near  Preston 

*  Knott,  Ja'uiei,  and  Son,  Ashton-uuder-Lyne 
"Friend,  A,  Manchester  :. 
•Gibson,  Thomas  Milner.  M.P.,  London 
•Ooodier,  Krauss,  and  Cooke,  Manchester 

•Gregsou,  T.  and  J..  Bolton   

•Hilton,  John,  and  Co.,  Saddleworth   

•Kelsall,  Robert,  Rochdale 

"Nicholls.  Benjamin,  Ardwick-place,  Manchester 
•Ogden.  James,  and  Sons,  Duckinglield,  near  do. 
•Lees,  Henry.  Glossop,  near  do. 
•Marler,  J.,  and  Brothers,  Newton  Moor,  near  do. 

"McGutibg,  Thos.  and  Wm.,  Prestou   

•Loes,  Samuel,  Manchester      ....  .... 

•Heron,,!.  K.,  Manchester 
•Thompson,  Joseph,  11,  Palace-street,  do. 
•Thompson,  James,  do., 
"Futhergill,  Thos.,  24,  Booth-street, 
•Openshaw,  L.  R.,  Bury,  Lancashire 

*  Willert,  P.  F.,  Booth  street,  Manchester 
"Stott,  Porter  and  Nichol,  Halifax 

*  Whitehouse,  George,  16,  Baek  Mosley-st.  Manchester 
*Stenson,W.,jun.,  Huzzlecote.near  Ashhy-de  la-Zouch 
"Edwards,  James,  .07,  Mosley-st.,  Manchester 
•Hayward,  Wm.,  Birmingham  .... 

•Hampson,  John,  Stockport   

•Haslam,  Joseph,  and  Sons,  Prestou   

•Friends,  Two,  per  Wm.  M'Call,  Manchester 
•Darhyshire,  Thos.. 49,  Market-street, 
•Woolley.  James,  Market-street 

•.Mills.  James,  Saddleworth   

•Blyth,  Alex.,  and  Co.,  Park  Head,  Kirkddy.X.B. 
•Jone9,  John,  43,  Dale-street,  M*nehe>t  'r 
•Friend,  A,  per  Wm.  Hayward,  Uirmingbum 
"Turner,  Wright,  Pendleton,  Manchester 
"Lamb,  John,  Plymouth  Grove, 
•Spencer,  John,  Holt  Town 
•Arniitage,  John  J.,  Rastrick,  near  Iluddersfield 
•Morton,  Wm.,  do 
•FerUi,  S.  and  J.,  Silly  Lane.  Halifax  .... 
Haigh,  Benjamin,  Skelmanthorp,  near  Huddorshehl. . 
Brook,  Samuel,  Rastriek,  near  Huddersheld 

>•        "j  Smithies, 3  ....  .... 

•S  |HolhV-,J.   

Jenkinson.R.        ....  .... 

Bostock.  J.  ....  .... 

I  Blond,  W. 

-Lowe.  J.  ....  .... 

Bradlev,  S. 

Brown,  T.  ....  .... 

Robinson,  W.  ....   

Walmeslev,  W.    ... 

|  Buckley,  A. 

J  Small  sums    .... 

1  Workpeople  of  Mr  ,1.  J.  Moody 
I  Davenport,  John,  Briuksway 

Ecoleston,  James,  Mersey-street 
.)  Faulkner,  Isaac,  Heaton-lane 
}  Bennett,  John,  Howard-street,  Portwood . . 

I Thomas. Edward,  Great  Egerton-street  .. 
Smith,  Henry  ....   
Booth,  Edward,  Great  Portwood 
J  Turner,  James,  Howard-street.  Portwood 
1  Harrison,  Wm.,  50,  Breutnall-street  .. 

Caine,  Jno.,  Cooppr-street  .... 
I  Hollis,  Thomas,  Higher  Hillgato 
I  Whittle,  Henry,  do. 
Blackwill,  \V.  Barlow  row 
•     I  Hebbert.. Joseph,  Higher  Hillgate 
;       Cmgg,  Joseph,  do. 
Needham.  Alex  ,  Portwood 

'     I  Lee,  Squire     ' 

2     1-Massev,  Wm..  Hope  Hill   

%     .      Axon,  John,  Millgate   

Johnson. Thos.,  do.  .... 
Rowland,  David,  Chcstersate 
Leedhnm,  John,  Muttrum-sti  eet 
I.eddall,  Jos.,  Henshaw-lane 
Millward,  Thomas,  Portwood 
Knight,  William  .... 
Lawtou,  Moses  .... 
Booth,. lohn       ....  .... 

I  Small  Bums     

•Marshall,  Wm.,Jl. P.,  Carli«le 

•Rawlius,  Charles  E.,  i»n.,  2H,  Cstherine-et.,  Liverpool  40  0 
•Rawlins, CharlesE.,  4,  Blackburn-terrace,  do  ..30  0 
•Crook,  T.  T.  ....  do  . .  10   0  0 

•Rawlins.  J.  H.  and  R.  C,  Hope  Mills,  Wrexham,  &  do  BOO 

•Wright,  Joseph,  11.  Aldeiruanbury    ..500 

'•Rennock,  F..  78,  Wood-street    ..400 

••Twentynmn, R.,  do    ..    S   0  0 

'Diggle.  Jospph.  Tadeaste-i-    ! .    1    0  0 
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TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  STOCKPORT.  • 
The  following  Address  has  been  sent  by  Mr 
Cobden  to  the  Electors  of  Stockport : 

Gentlemen, — The  state  of  my  health,  and  other 
private  considerations,  induce  me  to  seek  a  tempo- 
rary withdrawal  from  public  life.  With  this  view, 
I  have  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  Parliament 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session ;  and  it  is  my  in- 
tention, after  making  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  leaving  home,  to  go  abroad  for  a  twelvemonth. 

I  therefore  most  respectfully  beg  to  be  considered 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  private  life ;  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  place  my  seat  at  your  free  disposal  in  case  a  dis- 
solution should  occur  during  my  absence  from 
England. 

Allow  mo  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing (the  grateful  sense  [  entertain  of  the  confi- 
dence and  kindness  with  which  you  have  honoured 
rnc.  To,.your  favour  alone  have  I  been  indebted  for 
the  opportunity  of  advocating,  however  humbly,  in 
the  British  legislature,  the  now  bappily-triumphant 
principles  of  Free  Trade.  I  thank  all  and  each  of 
you  for  the  consjdorato  forbearance  with  wbich-you 


have  allowed  me  to  devote  myself  uninterruptedly 
to  one  absorbing  question  ;  and  assuring  you  how 
deeply  I  regret  that  a  necessity  should  arise  for 
suspending  my  connection  with  your  important 
borough. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
Your  faithful  Servant, 

Richard  Cobden*. 

Manchester,  3d  July,  184G. 


FINAL  MEETING  OF  THEt 
LEAGUE  COUNCIL. 

SUSPENSION  OF  PROCEEDINGS.  1 
Manchester,  July  2. — An  important  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Anti-Coru-Law  League  took  place  in  the 
Town  Hall,  on  Thursday,  being  a  meeting  not  only  of  the 
executive  body  resident  in  Manchester  and  neighbourhood, 
but  of  the  general  b»dy  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
meeting  was  called  by  circular,  and  its  object  was  stated  to 
be  "  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  course  the  League 
shall  take  now  that  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
has  received  the  royal  assent."  The  proceedings  commenced 
soon  after  eleven  o'clock.  No  less  than  500  gentlemen  were 
present;  and  for  wealth,  talent,  and  moral  standing  in  the 
country,  perhaps  it  was  such  an  assemblage  as  has  never 
before  been  congregated,  even  in  this  extraordinary  move- 
ment. George  Wilson,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair;  and 
amongst  the  gentlemen  present  we  observed  Richard  Cob- 
den, Esq.,  M  P.;  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  J.  Brother 
ton,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Wm.  Brown,  Esq  ,  Liverpool,  the  new 
candidate  for  South  Lancashire,  in  the  place  of  Lord  E. 
Egerton,  who  is  elevated  to  the  peerage  ;  William  Rawson, 
Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  League  ;  W.  Ii.  Cullender;  J.  Mol- 
lor,  Esq.,  Liverpool;  W.  Bickbam,  Esq.;  H.  Ashworth, 
Esq.,  Ttjrton  ;  W.  R.  Greg,  Esq. ;  the  Mayor  of  Bordeaux  ; 
W.  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  Milnthorpe;  G.  Thomas,  Esq.,  of 
Bristol ;  C.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Bristol ;  W.  Toltey,  Esq.,  Bris- 
tol; J.  Mullineux,  Esq.,  Liverpool  ;  W.  Evans,  Esq.;  T. 
Woolley,  Esq. ;  .7.  B.  Smith  Esq  ;  A.  Prentice,  Esq. ;  P.  A. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  Loudon;  J.  Finch,  jun.,  Esq.,  Liverpool; 
E.  Pennington,  Esq.;  C.  Kawdon,  Esq.;  James  Harvey, 
Esq. ;  Robert  Mather,  Esq.;  John  Mather,  Esq.,  Liverpool; 
T.  Mather,  Esq.,  Glynn  Abbott,  Holywell;  B.  Pearson, 
Esq.,  Manchester;  W.  Kathboue,  Esq.,  Liverpool;  Thomas 
Savior,  Esq.,  Liverpool?  H.  Rawson,  Esq.,  Manchester; 
j.  T.  Crook,  Esq.,  Liverpool;  C.  .1.  S.  Walker,  Esq.;  J. 
Simpson,  Esq.;  R.  JL  Greg,  Esq.;  W.  A.  Wilkinson,  Esq., 
London  ;  R.  It.  R.  Moore,  Esq. ;  3.  Lord,  Esq.,  Bacup  ;  W. 
B.  Watkins,  Esq.,  mayor  of  .Manchester ;  J.  Cheetlmm,  Esq., 
Slulybridge  ;  W.  Fodeu,  Esq.;  1).  Jen-old, Esq.,  London  ;  T. 
Thomassnn,  Esq.,  Bolton ;  S.  Lees.  Esq.,  Manchester  ;  R. 
Stcuart,  Esq.;  E.  Smith,  Esq.,  Sheffield;  A.  Henry,  Esq. ; 
.1.  Whitaker,  Esq.,  Hurst ;  S.  Bean,  Esq. ;  J.  Barratt,  Esq., 
W.  Morris,  Esq.,  Salford  ;  P.  Seville,  Esq.,  Lees,  near  Old- 
ham; G.  Smith,  Preston  ;  A.  Watkin,  Esq.;  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  Wigan  ;  W.  Biggs,  Esq  ,  Leicester  ;  E.  Baines,  .jun., 
Esq.,  Leeds  ;  H.  Stansfeld,  Esq..  Leeds  ;  T.  Blight,  Esq., 
Burnage;  Jacob  Bright,  Esq.,  Rochdale  ;  W.  Harvey,  Esq.; 
Samuel  Matley,  Esq.,  Mottram  ;  .lames  Kershaw,  Esq. ;  T. 
Ba/.ley,  Esq.;  E.  Armitage,  Esq.;  R.  Johnson,  Esq. ;  J. 
Potter,  Esq. ;  J.  R.Barnes,  Esq.,  Hnlshaw  Moor;.Iobn 
Mayson,  Esq. ;  John  Bnrd,  Esq.;  S.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Collv- 
hiirst;  J.  Chiulwick,  Esq.,  Eccles ;  J.  G.idsby,  Esq. ;  C. 
Cobden,  Esq. ;  P.  R.  Anowsmith,  Esq.,  Bolton  ;  E.  Evans, 
Esq.;  S.  Schwnbe,  Esq.;  E.  R.  Atkinsou,  Esq.;  James 
Procter,  Esq. ;  D.  Procter,  Esq.;  H.  Nicholson,  Esq. ;  W. 
Nicholson,  Esq. ;  R.  Ilihbert,  Esq.,  Godley  ;  C.  Tysne,  Esq.; 
R.  Dalgleish,  Esq.,  (llasgow;  James  Edwards,  Esq.;  N. 
Heald,  Esq. ;  W.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.:  E.  W.  Watkin,  Esq.; 
Thomas  Ashton,  Esq.,  Hyde  ;  W  Woodcock,  Esq. ;  S.  P. 
Robinson,  Esq.;  B.  Syddall,  Esq.;  N.  Buckley,  Esq.,  Ash- 
ton ;  Russell  Taylor,  Esq. ;  Pi.  P.  Greg,  Esq. ;  S.  Greg, 
Esq.;  JoLih  Shawcross,  Esq. ;  Robert  Lees,  Esq.,  Dukin- 
lield;  l.C.  Dyer,  Esq.;  J.  E.  Royle,  Esq.;  W.  M'Cnll, 
Esq.;  W.  Macartney,  Esq.;  Frederick  Douglas,  Esq.,  lec- 
turer on  slavery  ;  Elihu  Burritt,  Esq.,  U.S. 

The  Chairman  rose  amidst  loud  cheering,  and  said: — 
Gentlemen,  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Council  who  have  received  invitations  to  attend  here  this 
day  are  prepared  to  expect  that  the  special  business  of  this 
meeting  will  have  reference  to  the  course  which  this  great 
organisation  shall  adopt,  now  that  the  chief  purpose  for 
which  it  was  established  is  virtually  accomplished  (hear, 
hear).  There  will,  therefore,  be  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration resolutions  which  have  engaged  the  auxions  at- 
tention aud  consideration  of  the  Executive  Council.  I  would, 
by  no  means,  have  it  for  one  moment  supposed,  that  be.  nuse 
they  are  so  introduced  and  so  recommended,  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  restrict  the  opinions  of  any  gentlemen,  members 
of  the  Council,  who  may  entertain  different  opinions,  or  who 
are  disposed  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  course  which  we 
propose  for  your  consideration,  but  that  on  this,  as  on  all 
previous  occasions,  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion  is 
invited  by  the  numbers  0f  the  Executive  Council,  from 
those  of  the  general  governing  body  (hear,  hear,  hear).  I 
rejoice,  as  all  members  of  this  association  must  do,  that  v. e 
meet  uo  longer  to  sharpen  our  weapons,  or  to  prepare  to 
concentrate  our  forces  for  another  attack  upon  that  absurd 
system  of  legislation  which  has  for  seven  years  invited  our 
special  opposition.  The  corn  monopoly,  thanks  to  the  last 
bin  which  has  passed  the  legislature,  has  now  its  days  dated 
and  numbered;  although,  perhaps,  if  the  League  had  been 
invited  to  prepare  that  measure,  or  if  they  had  been  con- 
sulted on  its  preparation,  they  would  not  have  allowed  the 
prolongation  of  its  existence  lor  a  single  day.  Yet,  as  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  its  final  extinction  in  1849,  ns 
during  the  time  intervening  all  its  horrors  will  be  removed, 
we  propose  to  take  a  common  sense  view  of  the  subject,  and 
discuss  it,  as  if  was  altogether  done  away  with  (hear,  hear). 
It  is  due  then  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  public  who  have  en- 
trusted us  with  such  unlimited  authority  for  the  last  seven 
years,  that  we  should  inquire,  whether  in  the  administration 
of  their  affairs  we  have  ever  violated  u  single  pledge,  or  de- 
parted on  one  single  occasion  from  the  principle*  which  it 
was  our  duty  to  support,  and  lay  before  them  (hear,  hear). 
We  all  know  that  the  only  restrictive  provision  of  onr  or- 
ganisation were  these — that  we  should  seek  on  sll  occasions 
the  total  and  unconditional  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  aud 
that  wit  should  teck  it  peacefully,  lcyallr,  aud  ooustitu- 


tionally  (cheers) — that,  on  the  one  hand,  nil  men  who 
joined  this  association,  should  join  it,  knowing  that  they 
should  be  privileged  from  being  dragged  into  the  cousidern» 
tion  of  any  other  question  ;  and  that  in  doing  so,  they 
should  be  free  from  penal  and  legal  responsibility.  Now, 
perhaps,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  defend  ourselves,  I  might 
say,  what  other  question  has  the  League  touched  or  inter- 
fered with  ?  And  I  might  ask,  what  man  has  suffered  peuul 
or  legal  consequences,  from  becoming  a  member  of  this 
association?  But  as  it  will  only  take  a  few  moments  to 
show  you  that  from  the  first  we  have  adhered  to  our  princi- 
ples, I  propose,  in  a  few  words,  to  show  you  the  means  we 
have  made  use  of,  and  leave  you  to  .judge,  whether  they 
have  been  such  as  are  likely,  vyth  the  least  delay,  to  secuieA, 
the  accomplishment  of  our  object.  We  all  know  the  origin  Sr 
of  the  League;  we  all  know  that  at  a  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber, lulls,  held  in  this  town,  at  which  that  accomplished 
gentleman,  Doctor  Bowring,  was  present,  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen resolved  to  form  an  Anti-Corn  Law  Association, — 
that  that  association  grew  larger  aud  larger,  extending  its  in- 
fluence. Shortly  after  its  formation  the  merchants,  traders, 
and  manufacturers  of  Manchester  held  a  meeting  near  this 
place,  and  there  voted  for  rhe  purpose  of  supporting  the  Man- 
chester Anti  Corn  Law  Association  3000/.,  which  was  after- 
wards increased  to  tiOOO/.  Thus  armed,  the  Anti-C'orn-Luw 
Association  convened  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom, — they  assembled  in  Manchester,  and  re- 
solved to  form  an  Anti-Corn-Law  Association  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  delegates  returned  home  ;  they  empow- 
ered the  Manchester  Association  to  convene  a  meeting  in 
London  in  February,  1839.  This  meeting  took  place,  and 
then  it  was  resolved  by  the  merchants,  traders,  and  delegates 
there  assembled,  to  petition  Parliament  that  they  might  pre- 
sent evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Villiers  made  a  motion  to  that  effect;  the  petitioners  were 
Mr.  Greg,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  and  others.  The  motion  was 
negatived,  and  the  delegates  separated.  A  mouth  elapsed, 
when  they  were  again  invited  to  meet  at  Palace  Yard.  They 
met.  Mr.  Villiers  brought  forward  a  resolution  inviting  thu 
house  to  agree  to  the  formation  of  a  committee  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  That  motion 
wos  again  negatived  ;  whereupon  the  delegates  assembled, 
and  there  and  then  resolved,  nt  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den, to  form  this  association  which  we  have  now  met  to  dis- 
solve. They  voted  that  its  head  quarters  should  be  at  Man 
Chester,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  communicating  with  it?> 
members  and  introducingnotices  of  all  its  proceedings  to  the 
public,  an  Anil-Corn -Law  Circular  should  he  established, 
the  first  number  of  which  was  published  fu  April,  1839. 
Thus  armed,  the  Executive  Council  at  once  proceeded  to 
work.  We  engaged  lecturers,  sent  them  throughout  the 
country;  they  held  meetings  and  discussions;  they  were  in- 
terrupted; they  conquered;  Anti-Corn- Law  Associations 
were  formed  throughout  the  country,  and  at  the  end  of  1830 
upwards  of  one  hundred  towns  joined  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League.  Our  course  of  proceeding  during  that  year  was 
simply  confiued  to  lectures,  the  distribution  of  stamped 
publications,  and  public  meetings.  In  1810  we  commenced 
those  large  assemblies  for  which  Manchester  has  been  since 
so  famous.  In  January  of  that  year  there  was  erected  on 
the  spot  that  is  now  occupied  by  the  site  of  the  Free  Trade 
Hall  a  pavilion,  whereon  the  13th  a  public  diunerwas given, 
nt  which  4000  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  association 
were  present ;  and  on  the  Mth,  5000  operatives.  Delegates 
attended  that  meeting  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th  the  delegates  resolved  again  to  as- 
semble in  London,  nt  the  opening  of  Parliament:  they  met 
in  London,  when  Mr.  Villiers  Hgniu  brought  forward  his 
motion.  The  debate  closed  without  a  division.  The  dele- 
gates separated  nnd  returned  home,  and  made  their  re 
ports  to  those  who  had  delegated  them.  In  March  of  the 
same  year  they  again  assembled  nt  Brown's  hotel,  Palace 
Yard.  Mr.  Villiers  again  brought  frought  forward  his  mo- 
tion, and  it  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority.  The  dele- 
gates again  separated,  resolving  to  adopt  other  means  for 
insuring  the  success  of  thisgreat  agitation.  To  the  end  of 
i»40  few  changes  took  place,  our  proceedings  being  confined 
to  lectures  and  the  distribution  of  publications:  but  in  No- 
vember, 18-10,  the  delegates  again  met,  and  voted  confidence 
in  the  Executive  Council,  and  recommended  us  further  to 
proceed.  In  1841,  as  you  all  know,  Lord  John  Russell  gave 
notice  of  his  resolution  for  wheat  to  be  admitted  at  a  duty 
of  8s.,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  A  dissolution  took 
place,  and  our  question  went  before  the  country.  The  mo- 
nopolists throughout  the  counties  gained  their  elections. 
During  that  election  we  were  numerically  worse  than  we 
were  in  the  previous  Parliament,  but  there  was  sent  to  Par- 
liament one  ally  to  Mr.  Villiers,  whose  return  was  worth  n 
score  of  those  we  had  lost  during  the  election  (hear,  hear). 
Previous  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  well  knowing  the 
great  majority  against  the  League,  we  applied  for  aid  to  those 
who,  in  the  times  of  privation  and  distress,  had  shown  it  to 
be  their  special  duty  to  attend  to  the  wants  and  privations 
of  the  poor — the  dissenting  ministers ;  and  in  August  of  that 
year  there  was  held  for  four  days  an  assembly  of  men  which, 
I  am  prepared  to  say,  speaking"  the  opinions  of  all  who  had 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  their  discussions,  has  never  yet 
been  equalled  on  any  subject  in  this  country.  Par- 
liament met;  the  Ministers  were  defeated  ;  Sir  R.  Peel  was 
restored  to  power;  they  were  proposing  to  separate  without 
the  slightest  consideration  of  the  relaxation  of  the  corn  duties, 
when  a  meeting  was  held  in  this  Hall  in  September,  to  pro- 
test against  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  until  the  subject 
of  the  Corn  Laws  had  been  again  considered.  A  deputation 
was  appointed  by  that  meeting  to  wait  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  to  him  was  conveyed  the  resolutions  they  had  passed. 
Thus  was  finished  1811.  Most  in  Parliament  were  hostile 
to  us;  we  had  only  a  few  who  sympathised  with  the  principles 
of  the  League.  In  the  House  of  Commons  we  had  two  able 
men,  who  were  prepared  on  all  occasions  to  discuss  this 
question;  and  it  was  discussed,  and  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  discussion  consequent  upon  the  dissolution  are 
such  as  will  form  an  era  in  the  agitation  of  this  question 
(hear,  hear).  The  winter  of  1841  now  exhibited  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  distress,  suffering,  and  privation,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  the  ladies  of  this  and  the  principal 
towns  in  England  met  together  and  agreed  to  canvass 
from  house  to  house  and  door  to  door,  to  promote  a  memo- 
rial to  her  Majesty,  humbly  imploring  her  to  instruct  her 
Ministers  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
community.  In  the  depths  of  winter,  in  this  town,  the 
ladies,  who  were  not  otherwise  engaged  in  behalf  of  the 
bnzaar,  canvassed  and  obtained  upwards  of  100,000  sig- 
natures to  their  memorial:  They  did  more  in  1N12;  they 
had  a  bazaar  in  the  Theatre-Royal,  Manchester,  from 
whioh  was  netted,  for  the  use  of  the  League,  during  the 
succeeding  year,  a  sum  greater  than  the  revenue  of  the 
League  for '  any  previous  year,  amounting  to  lO.OOU;. 
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Thtts  armed,  we  commenced  the  year  181?.  As  before, 
our  principal  movements  were  petitions,  lectures,  nnd 
publications,  but  in  the  commencement  of  1842  Sir  II. 
Peel  brought  forward  another  amended  sliding  scale.  The 
delegates  again  met  in  London,  and  they  denounced 
this  sliding  scide ;  a  meeting  was  convened  iu  Manchester, 
for  the  same  purpose ;  it  was  there  denounced,  and  the 
principles  of  the  League  were  voted  to  be  the  only  princi- 
ples upon  which  a  good  bill  could  be  framed,  and  in 
every  town  this  principle  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
was  introduced  without  opposition.  Mr.  Villiers  then 
brought  in  a  measure  for  the  first  time,  proposing  that  all 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  should  cease 
and  determine.  It  was  rejected,  'YJ">  voting  against  it,  and 
92  for  it,  leaving  3fj!)  majority  against  total  repeal.  Following 
this  came  the  disturbances,  to  which  I  will  not  refer  beyond 
this,  that  every  attempt  was  made  iu  that  critical  time  by  the 
monopolists  to  connect  the  League  with  the  promotion  of 
that  disturbance.  It  is  due  to  the  League  to  say  that  it 
suspended  its  ordinary  meetings  in  consequence :  but  it  is 
also  dne  to  the  League  to  say,  that  immediately  after  that  it 
commenced  its  weekly  meetings ;  thoss  meetings  which 
have  since  formed  so  important  a  movement  in  the  promo- 
tion of  this  object.  In  1842  we  closed,  having  made  little 
progress  in  Parliament,  and  under  the  persuasion  that  other 
measures  must  be  used  forthwith  in  the  commencement  of 
the  new  Parliament,  to  induce  the  legislature  to  adopt  our 
principle.  At  the  end  of  1>>42  we  again  met,  and  resolved  to 
hold  a  weekly  meeting.  AVe  resolved,  on  a  review  of  the 
previous  session,  to  distribute  information  much  more  freely, 
especially  among  the  farmers  and  farm  labourers,  and  we  re- 
solved, for  the  purpose  of  the  coming  agitation,  tiiat  a  sum 
of  five  times  the  amount  of  the  previous  subscription  should 
be  asked  for,  namely,  00,000/.  The  weekly  meetings  became 
more  important,  and  were  removed  to  the  Corn  Exchange, 
and  then  was  erected  that  building  which  now  stands  a 
monument  of  the  energy  of  the  men  who  conduct  the 
League, — The  Free  Trade  Hall  (cheers).  50,000/.  was 
a  large  sum  to  collect  in  those  days,  without  the  object  for 
which  it  was  asked  being  especially  explained  to  those  who 
contributed.  For  that  purpose,  aud  at  the  invitation  of  the 
principal  merchants,  and  influential  persons  in  almost  every 
town  in  the  country,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  visited, 
assisted  by  Col.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Moore,  all  the  large 
towns  of  Scotland,  and  most  of  the  large  towns  of 
England,  and  received  contributions  which  flowed  in. 
exceeding  our  expectation.  We  opened  the  Free  Trade  Hall 
in  January,  W.},  announcing  that  44,000/.  had  been 
collected.  We  then  commenced  a  most  important  year.  We 
resolved  to  adjourn  our  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Council  for 
a  month  to  London;  also  the  weekly  meetings.  We  then 
commenced  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor;  from  thence  we 
proceeded  to  Freemasons'  Hall ;  aud  then,  invited  hv  that 
distinguished  mau,  Mr.  Macready,  took  possession  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  From  week  to  week  these  meetings  were 
being  held;  our  tract  distributors  were  at  work,  traversing 
hill  and  dale,  delivering  to  every  elector  in  the  register  a 
packet  of  tracts,  containing  an  exposition  of  our  principles  ; 
and  over  and  beyond  this,  the  first  broadside  was  given  to 
the  agricultural  monopolists  by  Mr.  Cobden,  announcing 
his  intention  of  holding  a  series  of  agricultural  meetings. 
Thesemeetings  were  continued,  and,  with  one  questionable 
exception,  iu  31  or  #2  open  county  meetings,  the  monopo- 
lists, on  their  own  giound,  were  overcome  and  defeated 
/hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  We  thus  closed  the  year  184H. 
We  had  lectured  to  the  people ;  deputations  had  waited  upon 
Govermeut;  deputations  had  called  upon  the  Ministers; 
information  had  been  spread  widely  and  freely  to  the  people ; 
and  our  county  meetings  had  everyone,  save  one,  declared 
in  our  favour.  We  made  a  report  to  our  constituents,  and 
then  we  proposed  that  which  they  at  once  conceded,  that 
the  fund  to  be  collected  for  the  next  year  should  he  100,000/. 
It  was  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  held  in  this  room,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Greg,  when  12,000/.  was  given  at  one 
collection.  It  was  afterwards  increased  to  20,000/.  I  shall 
not  go  over  a  detailed  history  of  our  proceedings  for  1844  ; 

they  were  iu  almost  all  respects  similar  to  those  of  1845  

public  meetings,  agricultural  meetings,  lectures,  aud  the  dis- 
tribution of  publications  ;  nor  shall  I  refer  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  League  during  1  Ml"),  because  they  were  in  ull 
respects,  save  the  agricultural  meetings,  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  those  of  1844.  Nor  will  I  refer  for  one  moment  to 
that  extraordinary  exhibition  of  mau's  ingenuity  and  woman's 
devotion,  the  Anti-Corn  Law  bazaar,  which  wa3  held  for  21 
days  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Coveut  Garden.  But  in  order, 
after  having  educated  the  country,  that  we  might  bring  all 
the  influences  of  the  past  agitation  to  bear  on  the  legislature, 
■we  projected  the  last  and  greatest  movement — the  registration. 
I  may  Bay  of  that  movement,  much  as  it  has  been  objected 
to,  that  every  vote  which  has  been  acquired  according  to  the 
suggestions  laid  down  by  the  League,  has  been  pronounced, 
when  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, good  in  every  respect  (hear,  hear);  that  the  desire 
and  disposition  of  the  operatives  or  others  who  may  seek  to 
possess  the  franchise  have  been  said  by  the  same  eminent 
authority  to  be  laudable  and  commendable  (cheers).  I  have 
thus  gone  over  the  principal  plans  pursued  by  the  League : 
they  were  confined  to  lew  leading  operations;  it  is  for  you 
to  judge  whether  those  operations  are  such  as  should  entitle 
anv  man  to  say  they  were  at  variance  with  the  principles  on 
•which  this  League  was  established,  or  iu  any  respect  than 
legal,  peaceful,  and  constitutional  ( hear,  hear).  It  lias  been 
a  glorious  thing  that  to  the  men  of  Manchester  and  to  those 
of  other  large  towns,  who  have  connected  themselves  with 
the  League,  the  country  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  would  have  been  glorious  to  have 
carried  our  flag  over  the  heads  of  our  hostile  opponents  to 
victory;  but  surely  it  is  more  glorious, more  desirable,  to  see 
our  forces  recruited,  and  our  armies  led,  by  men  who  all 
their  lives,  and  up  to  the  present  moment,  have  opposed  the 
abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  (hear,  hear),  and  that  the  flag  of 
Free  Trade  should  wave  in  peaceful  triumph  over  the  heads 
of  a  reconciled  and  united  people  (cheers).  The  chairman 
then  called  upon  Mr.  Cobden,  who  was  received  with  tha«j  L 
most  enthusiastic  cheers,  which  lasted  for  some  minutes.   -3  ^ 

Mr.  (,'obdk.n  :  If  this  were  a  meeting  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  business,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  should  feel  more  embarrassed 
at  meeting  you  on  this  occasion  than  I  have  done  at  any 
previons  time ;  for  I  feel  myself  almost  oppressed  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the  events  we  have  been 
passing  through  lately,  and  of  the  great  interest  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  present  meeting  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
do  justice  to  the  feelings  which  arc  now  affecting  me.  We 
are  met  here  on  the  present  occasion  as  a  meeting  of  the 
Cotincil  of  the  League.  We  have,  iu  the  working  of  this 
body,  aa  you  are  aware,  an  executive  committee  of  gentle 
men  living  in  Man-rhestcr,  and  also  tho  Council  of  the 


League,  consisting  of  the  subscribers  of  ."0/.  and  upwards, 
The  Executive  Council  of  the  League  have  called  you,  the 
Council,  together,  for  the  pnrjiose  of  taking  your  opinion  as 
to  the  course  we  shall  now  pursue:  and  1  think  the  impor- 
tance of  that  question  is  such  that  I  shall  confine  myself  as 
strictly  as  possible  to  business  details  in  what  I  have  to  say, 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  prevent  the  many  gentlemen  who 
have  come  from  distant  parts  the  opportunity  of  giv  ing  their 
advice  and  assistance  on  this  occasion.   The  Executive 
Council  oflhe  League  in  Manchester  have  talked  over  the 
matter  repPUedly,  and  are  now  prepared  to  submit  their 
views  ;  and  as  I  may  as  well  pnt  you  in  possession  of  whut 
the  general  purport  of  all  the  resolutions  is,  I  will  just  ex- 
plaiu  the  substance  of  the  whole  (hear,  hear).    We  propose 
to  recommend,  not  that,  the  League  shall  be  absolutely  dis- 
solved in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  yet  we  propose 
to  take  such  steps  as  amount  to  a  virtual  dissolution  of 
the  League,  unless  the  protectionist  party  compel  us  again 
to  revive  our  agitation.   We  propose  to  ask  from  you 
the  authority  and  instruction  to  wind  up  and  suspend 
the  affairs  of  the  League.    We  recommend  that  you  should 
pass  a  resolution,  absolving  all  those  gentlemen  who  have 
put  their  names  down  to  the  large  guarantee  fund  and  paid 
their  first  instalment,  from  any  further  liability.    We  pro- 
pose that  you  shall  pass  a  resolution,  authorising  the  gen- 
tlemen in  .Manchester,  who  have  acted  on  the  Council  of  the 
League,  in  case  they  should  see  any  serious  efforts  made  by 
the  monopolists  to  revive  the  system  of  protection,  or  to  in- 
duce Parliament  to  retrace  its  steps,  then  to  request  these 
gentlemen  again  to  call  the  League  into  active  existence. 
Gentlemen,  we  have  thought  that  the  course  by  which  we 
shidl  fulfil  onr  duty  to  the  general  body  of  subscribers,  and 
likewise  our  pledges  to  the  public.   We  have  pledged  our- 
selves not  to  retire  from  this  agitation,  or  disband  the  League 
until  the  Corn  Laws  were  totally  and  immediately  abolished. 
We  are  therefoie  not  competenttto  dissolve  this  League. 
At  the  same  time  I  ought  to  say,  that  with  reference  to  our 
pracical  operations,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw 
a  line  between  a  total  suspension  of  the  League  and  a  par- 
tial suspension.    If  we  continue  active  operations  at  all,  it 
must  be  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  an  enormous  expense.  I 
do  not  think  you  can  draw  a  distinction  between  500/.  a- week 
and  nothing.    We  have  been  spending  the  last  three  years 
at  least  1000/.  a  week.     Under  these  circumstances,  I  think 
itis  a  fair  practical  question  to  consider,  what  can  be  the 
object  gained  if  we  continue  the  active  agitation  of  the 
League.    In  two  years  and  a  half  the  Coru  Laws  will  be 
abolished  by  an  Act  now  upon  the  statute  book ;  and 
let  us  entertain  the  supposition  that  our  efforts  in  agitr.- 
tion  out  of  doors  should  be  ever  so  successful,  itis  hardly 
possible  that  in  less  than  two  years  and  a  half  we  should 
succeed  in  altering  the  law  which  now  exists ;  therefore 
I  do  not  see  that  any  practical  good  can  result  from  con- 
tinuing the  agitation  iu  any  form  whatever  (hear,  hear). 
Now  many  people  may  say,  "Are  you  safe  in  disbanding 
this  great  organization,  are  yon  safe  in  taking  off  your 
nuiform  (if  i  may  use  the  expression),  of  casting  aside 
your  weapons  of  moral  warfare  ?    Will  not  the  protec- 
tionists gain  strength  and  confidence  if  they  see  you 
abolish  the  field  ? "    I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  anything  of  the  kind  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
I  look  upon  it  that  the  mere  boasting  and  vapouring  of  a  few 
of  the  less  wise  part  of  the  protectionist  party  may  be  very 
well  excused  by  us.    It  is  quite  natural  that  men  who  felt 
worsted  in  an  argument,  snd  in  atl  the  tactics  of  political 
action  during  the  last  seven  years,  should  console  themselves 
with  the  promises  of  what  they  will  do  the  next  seven  years 
But  I  hold  that  you  may  as  scon  abolish  Magna  Charts, 
or  do  away  with  Trial  by  Jury,  or  repeal  the  Test  ana 
Corporation  Act,  or  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  as 
ever  re-enact  protection  as  a  principle  again  in  this 
country  (cheers).    Some  people  say  we  go  back  in  this 
country.    1  maintain  that  we  never  go  back  after  a  ques- 
tion has  been  discussed  and  sifted  as  ours  has  (hear,  hear). 
You  have  never  gone  back  in  any  of  the  great  questions; 
if  settled  once  they  have  been  settled  altogether.  People 
do  say  that  we  went  hack  after  the  Reform  Act  was 
passed.    I  will  tell  you  what  we  did.    We  got  hold  of  a 
machine  which  we  did  not  know  how  to  use,  and  the 
proper  use  of  which  we  are  now  learning,  but  we  never 
went  back.     Nobody  ever  proposed   the  repeal   of  one 
enactment  of  the  Reform  Act.    Therefore  I  hope  our 
friends  everywhere  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and  if  they  should 
hear  a  noble  lord,  or  even  a  uoble  duke,  talking  of  what 
they  will  do,  not  let  their  nervous  system  be  excited  or 
alarmed.    They  must  ruise  a  fresh  crop  of  statesmen  to 
carry  out  their  principles,  for  we  have  all  the  statesmen 
now  on  our  side  of  the  question  (hear,  hear).    Such  being 
our  position,  we  have  very  good  grounds  for  gratulation 
on  the  present  occasion.   I  confess,  I  hardly  know  whom  to 
thank,  or  how  to  account  hardly,  for  our  present  position ; 
there  has  been  such  a  combination  of  fortunate  accidents, 
that    I   must    confess  that    I  am  disposed  to  thank 
that  Providence  which  has  overruled  so  many  apparently 
conflicting  incidents  for  this  great  aud  mighty  good  — 
(hear,  hear).   I  believe,  gentlemen,  went  all  events  may 
say,  that  humanly  speaking  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
our  gracious  sovereign,  the  Queen  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers). 
I  believe  it  is  not  in  strict  etiquette  to  allude  to  our  Queen's 
personal  views  and  feelings  in  anv  matter,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  her  Majesty's  predilections  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  cause  we  have  been  agitating.    Then,  there's 
her  late  first  Minister.    Well,  gantlemen,  along  with  onr 
success,  we  have  seen  the  downfall  of  that  Minister.  Some 
people  say  he  has  lost  office  by  giving  us  Free  Trade.  Well, 
if  he  has  lost  office,  he  has  gained  a  country.    For  my  part, 
I  would  rather  descend  into  private  life  with  that  last 
measure  of  his.  which  led  to  his  disconr.fiture,  in  my  hand, 
than  monnt  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  power  ( hear, 
hear,  hear).    Well,  among  the  statesmen,  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Lord  John  Russell  (hear,  hear).  Individually, 
I  believe,  we  owe  to  him  and  his  firmness,  to  his  letter,  and 
to  his  firmness  during  the  intrigues  of  the  last  six  months  in 
London.  I  believe  we  owe  it  to  his  individual  firmness  that 
e  had  the  support  of  the  Whig  aristocracy  at  all  in  this 
measure  (hear).    I  am  anxious  as  an  individual  on  this  oc- 
casion that  I  should  lose  sight  of  nobody  to  whom  the 
country  is  indebted  for  the  passing  of  these  measures,  because 
I  do  feel  there  lias  been  a  disposition  to  make  one  of  us  a 
great  deal  more  a  monopolist  in  this  matter  than  he  deserves 
(no,no).   I  speak  of  myself,  and  I  sny,  that  when  I  en- 
tered upon  this  career  we  found  the  road  very  much  pre- 
pared ;  the  mighty  impediments  had  been  removed  by  the 
labours  of  otiieis;  we  had  had  men  preceding  us  who  had 
been  toiling  to  beat  down  great  prejudices,  and  destroy 
fallacies,  and  prepare  a  path  for  us  which-we  hnd  6iroply  to 
macadamize  to  win  our  way  to  victory.   There  are  many  of 
these  men  here  aremnd  mo-   I  would"  not  forget  mcu  who, 


like  the  late  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  Mr.  Macgregor,  and  Mr. 
Porter,  in  the  privacy  of  their  closets,  furnished  the  world 
with  statistics,  arguments,  and  facts,  which,  which,  after  all, 
have  swayed  mankind  more  than  any  declamation  or  appeals 
to  the  passions  can  possibly  do.     There  is  one  man 
especially  whom  I  wish  not  to  forget :  it  is  Colonel  Thomp- 
son (hear,  heur).    Colonel  Thompson  has  made  more  largo 
pecuniary  sacrifices  than  any  man  living  for  Free  Trade, 
and  we  all  know  his  contributions  in  an  intellectual  point 
of  view,  which  have  been  invaluable  to  us — we  will  not  for- 
get the  worthy  Colonel  amidst  our  congratulations  amongst 
each  other.    Gentlemen,  1  said  I  should  not  detain  you  with 
alongspeech,  aud  in  fact  I  cannot  do  it,  for  I  do  feel  op- 
pressed with  the  feelings  which  now  pervade  my  mind  (hear, 
hear).    I  believe  we  are  at  an  era  which  in  importance,  so- 
cially, has  not  its  equal  for  the  last  1800  years.     I  believe 
there  is  no  event  that  has  ever  happened  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, that  in  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view — there  is  no 
human  event  that  has  happened  in  the  world  more  calculated 
for  the  enduring  interests  of  humanity  than  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade, — I  don't  mean  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  vie  iv,  or  as  a  principle  applied  to  England, 
but  we  have  a  principle  established  now  which  is  eternal  in 
its  truth  and  universal  in  its  application,  and  must  be  ap- 
plied in  all  nations  and  throughout  all  times,  and  applied  not 
simply  to  commerce,  but  to  every  item  of  the  tariffs  of  the 
world;  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that  our  prin- 
ciples are  true,  be  assured  that  those  results  will  follow,  and 
at  no  very  distant  period  (  hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  Why, 
gentlemen,  it  is  a  world's  revolution,  and  nothing  else  (hear, 
hear),  and  every  meeting  we  have  held  of  this  League,  and 
this  its  last  meeting  probably,  may  be  looked  back  upon  as 
the  germ  of  a  movement  which  will  ultimately  comprehend 
the  whole  world  in  its  embrace  (cheers).     I  see  and  feel, 
and  have  always  felt,  the  great  social  aud  moral  importance 
of  this  great  question  (hear,  hear)      I  believe  many  who 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  this  question  hare  been  influ- 
enced solely  by  its  moral  and  social  consequences  (hear). 
Gentlemen,  we  have  amongst  us  ou  this  occasion  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  conic  from  a  neighbouring  country,  France, 
au  eloquent  advocate  of  Free  Trade  there,  Mous.  Duffour 
Dubergier,  the  Mayor  of  Bordeaux  (heur,  hear,  and  loud 
cheers).    Gentlemen,  it  is  gratifying  that  we  should  atti act 
by  a  kindred  sympathy  the  visit  to  our  meeting  of  so  distin- 
tinguished  a  man  (hear,  hear);  and  I  know  he  will  gv 
back,  not  with  fresh  emotions  of  sympathy  towards  oHr  cause,. 
for  those  he  has  entertained  already,  but  I  have  no  doubt  hr. 
will  go  back  inspirited  by  what  he  sees  here,  and  that  ho 
will  he  anxious  that  Franco  should  not  stand  long'apart  from 
England  in  this  glorious  career,  but  that  we  join  hand  to 
hand  in  setting  nations  the  example  of  the  mutual  advan- 
tages of  peace  and- prosperity  (loud  cheers).   Well,  gentle- 
men, ibis  League  must  dissolve — it  imt»s  suspend.  Our 
elements  must  be  scatter"'!.    \\  ■D,W  ca unot  help  saying 
personally  for  myself,  that  the  greates^easure  I  have  found 
in  the  course  of  those  proceedings  has  been  iu  the  acquain- 
tances I  have  formed  with,  and  the  kindness  I  have  received 
from,  the  men  connected  with  this  association  (hear,  hear). 
If  I  could  ever  have  despnired  of  this  country,  after  the  ac- 
quaintances which  I  have  made  with  the  men  in  connection 
wi;h  this  question— men  who  will  be  found  the  salt  of  this 
laud  iu  whatever  good  is  to  be  accomplished — having  known 
what  I  do  of  my  fellow- countrymen  in  this  agitation,  I  shall 
never  despair  of  this  moral  power  to  conduct  this  good  ship 
through  whatever  storm  may  arise,  which  will  save  us  from 
anarchy  at  one  end,  or  tyranny  at  the  other  of  society  (hear, 
hear).    I  am  going  to  be  egotistical ;  but  I  will  say  that,  so 
far  as  I  myself  am  concerned — so  far  as  my  tastes  go — a  re- 
lease from  an  active  life  of  agitation  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  me  (hear,  hear).    I  ought,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  full 
pleasure  of  an  agitator,  to  be  differently  constituted ;  and  I 
don't  think  nature  ever  intended  me  for  that  line  (laughter). 
I  saly  it  most  unaffectedly,  that  I  entered  upon  the  career 
of  agitation  without  the  slightest  idea  that  it  would  ever  have 
conducted  me  to  the  point,  to  which  I  have  arrived  (hear, 
hear,  hear).    I  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  it.   I  don't 
think  circumstances  would  have  warranted  myself  in  taking 
the  step  eight  years  ago  if  I  could  have  seen  what  it  would 
lead  to  (hear).   We  got  into  the  groove,  and  were  pushed 
along,  and  we  found  ourselves  carrying  a  train  of  good 
hardy  spirits  who  would  not  leave  us;  and  having  given  us 
their  support  we  were  impelled  forward  in  the  groove  at  an 
accelerated  speed,  and  with  a  constantly  aeceldteted  sympa- 
thy   Well,  gentlemen,  for  myself,  you  will  hardly  credit  it, 
when  I  say  that  with  respect  to  myself,  I  have  precisely  the 
same  feeling  now  with  respect  to  the  ordeal  of  public  meet- 
ings that  I  had  when  I  began  this  agitation.    It  is  a  matter 
of  great  reluctance  and  difficulty  for  me  to  appear  before  an 
audience  at  all  (hear,  hear).  Many  people  would  think  that 
we  had  our  reward  in  the  applause  aud  eclat  of  public  meet- 
ings; but  I  declare  upon  my  honour  that  it  is  r.ot  so/with 
me,  for  the  inherent  reluctance  I  have  to  address  public 
meetings  is  so  great  that  I  don't  even  get  up  to  present  a  pe- 
tition in  the  House  of  Commons  without  reluctance.  E 
therefore  hope  I  may  be  believed  when  I  say  that  if  this 
agitation  terminates  now  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  my 
feelings ;  but  if  there  should  be  the  same  necessity ;  the 
same  feeling  which  has  impelled  nie  to  take  the  part  I  have- 
will  impel  me  to  a  new  agitation, — ay,  aud  with  teufold  more 
vigour,  after  having  had  a  little  time  to  recruit  my  strength 
(cheers).    Well,  gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  dissolve;  those 
good  spirits  must  disband,  aud  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is 
not  wise  and  proper  that  it  should  be  so.  Now  we  have  been 
kept  together  for  seven  years  without  one  single  dispute, 
without  anything  to  cause  the  slightest  alienation.  V.'e 
have  had  the  bond  of  freemasonry  and  brotherhood  so 
closely  kuit.  about  us,  that  I  don't  think  there  has  been  a 
keen  word  in  the  happy  family  of  the  Auti-Coru-Law  League 
(cheers').  Well,  that  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  break  off. 
Were  we  to  continne  our  agitation,  when  the  object  fcr 
which  we  associated  is  gone,  I  am  afraid  that  the  demon  of 
discord  would  be  getting  in  among  us.    It  is  iu  nature  so. 
It  is  in  our  moral  nature  necessary  that  when  an  organised 
body  has  performed  its  functions,  it  must  pass  into  a  rew 
state  of  existence,  and  become  differently  organised.  We 
are  dispersing  our  elements  to  be  ready  for  any  other  good 
work,  aud  it  is  nothing  hut  good  works  that  will  be  attempted 
by  good  Leaguers  ("cheers).  Our  body  will,  so  to  say,  perish, 
but  our  spirit  is  abroad,  aud  will  pervade  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  ( renewed  cheers).    It  will  pervade  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  because  it  is  the  spirit  of  truth  and  justice,  aud 
because  it  is  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  will  amongst  men 
(cheers).   I  move : 

"  That  nn  Aelof  Parlinment  having  been  passed  providing  for 
tbe  abolition  of  tlie  Corn  Laws  in  February,  1849.  it  is  deemed 
expedient  to  suspend  the  active  oporation  of  the  Anti-Corn-Ls"- 
League ;  and  the  Executive  Ootmcil  in  Manchester  is  hereby 
requested  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  making  op  and  closing 
flio  afl'ttiis  ol  tie  Lcagrua  with  as  little  d*Uv  as  possible. ' 
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Johv  Bhight,  Esq.,  M.P.,  rose  to  second  the  resolution, 
and  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers.    He  spoko  -as  follows  : — 
I  nce.i  not  say  that  I  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the 
"feelings  whic'i  have  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Cobden  ;  feel- 
ings which  must  arise,  I  believe,  it}  the  hearts  of  most 
of  us,  when  we  contemplate  the  fact  that  this  is  in  all 
probability  the  last  meeting  of  the  Anti-Corn-Lnw  League 
(cries  of  "hear,  hear,  hear").    I  am  at  this  moment  im 
pressed  with  a  feeling  of  the  greatest  possible  delight  that 
the  object  for  which  we  have  been  banded  together  is  at 
length  accomplished  ;  but  that  feeling  is  tinged  with  one  of 
another  character,  when  1  remember  that  in  nil  probability 
we  are  now  about  to  separate  from  friends  with  whom  we 
have  been  long  connected,  and  that  have  no  longer  in  pur- 
suit an  object  which  has  been  the  dearest  and  most  cherished 
of  our  lives  (hear,  hear).    At  such  a  meeting  as  this,  and  in 
Bnch  circumstances,  I  would  be  the  very  last  man  to  utter 
one  syllable  of  unworthy  exultation  over  those  who  have 
been  defeated  (hear,  hear).    I  would  not  add  one  word  to 
the  uhpleABatrt  sensations  of  a  party  whose  hopes  have  been 
altogether  destroyed  ;  I  would  uot  say  anything  that  should 
ivlil  to  the  exasperation  and  the  bitterness  which  have  un 
fortunately  been  introduced  to  some  extent  between  various 
dasse3  of  this  community  during  the  protracted  struggle 
which  is  now  concluded:  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  final 
meeting  may  have  some  result  beyond  that  of  merely  deter- 
mining to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  this  League;  that  it  may 
have  some  result,  and  that  by  it  we  may  point  a  moral,  and 
we  may  learn  n  lesson,  we  may  contemplate  the  past,  and  we 
may  for  a  little  survey  the  future  (hear,  hear).    To  the 
public,  the  men,  especially,  who  don't  think  very  deeply,  the 
object  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  is  accomplished  when 
the  Corn  Law  is  repealed  ;  but  if  a  thinking  and  philosophic 
mind  were  asked  what  the  League  has  done,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  his  answer  would  include  many  other  points  and  many 
other  things  beyond  the  repeal  of  a  particular  statute  (hear, 
hear).    We  have  taught  the  people  of  this  country  the  value 
of  a  great  principle  (hear,  hear).   They  have  learned  that 
tiiere  is  nothing  that  can  be  held  out  to  the  intelligent 
people  of  this  kingdom  so  calculated  to  stimulate  them  to 
action,  and  to  great  anil  persevering  action,  as  a  great  and 
sacred  principle  like  that  which  the  League  espoused  (hear, 
hear).    They  have  learned  that  there  is  in  public  opinion  a 
power  much  greater  than  that  which  resides  in  any  particular 
form  of  Government;  that  although  you  have  iii  this  king- 
\lom  a  system  of  government  which  is  called  "  popular  "  and 
vailed  "  representative,"  a  system  which  is  somewhat  clumsilv 
contrived,  and  which  works  with  many  jars  and  joltings,  that 
still,  with  a  great  principle,  and  with  great  labour,  and  with 
great  sacrifices,  all  those  obstacles  are  overcome,  and  out  of  a 
machine  specially  contrived  for  the  contrary,  justice  and 
freedom  at  length  isMMhieved  for  the  nation ;  and  the 
people    ive  i  -aimed  d^Bthing  beyond  this,  that  is,  that  the 
way  to  freedom  .  newor    ird  is  not  through  violence  and 
bloodshed  (hear,  hear,  bear,  and  loud  cheers).  Why, 
there  can  bo  no  power  on  earth  with  which  we  can  ever  be 
again  called  to  contend  more  powerful  than  that  which  we 
Rate  overthrown  on  this  question  (hear,  hear) — for  we  have 
had  the  particular  privileged  class  banded  together,  many  of 
them  strong  in  prejudices,  many  of  them  believing  that 
their  personal  and  class  interests  depended  upon  the  views 
Which  they  then  held  being  maintained  ;  and  we  have  had 
also  mighty  prejudices  and  ignorances  among  the  people  to 
contend  with,  and  yet  all  these  have  been  dispelled ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom  at  present  to 
oppose  us,  except  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  ignorance 
which  once  prevailed  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  I  take  it  that 
there  is  no  better  lesson  for  the  people  to  learn  from  it  than 
this, — that  by  persevering  effort — that  by  no  infraction  of 
moral  law — by  strict  obedience  to  the  principles  which  we 
believe  to  be  enjoined  by  the  Christian  code,  they  cau  obtain 
so  great  and  signal  victories,  and  victories  'which  are  not 
tarnished  in  the  gaining,  and  victories  which  can  never  be 
lost — more  great  and  more  glorious  than  any  other  nation 
ever  achieved  by  force  of  arms  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers). 
But  this  Anti-Corn-Law  League  will  stand  before  the  world 
as  a  sign  of  a  new  order  of  things  ("hear,  hear).  Until 
now  this  country  has  been  ruled  principally  by  the  class  of 
great  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Everyone  must  have  foreseen 
that  as  trade  and  manufactures  extended  the  balance  of 
power  would,  at  some  day  or  other,  be  thrown  into  another 
scale.    Welk-  that  time  has  come  (hear,  hear) — and  the 
rising  of  thiSLeague  seveu  years  ago  was  sufficient  to  have 
pointed  out  to  any  statesman  that  the  power  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  had  reached  its  height,  and  that  henceforth  it 
mast  find  a  rival  and  an  opponent  to  which  eventually  it 
must  become  subjected  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).    Now  we 
have  been  living  through  a  revolution  without  knowing  it. 
In  1830  the  House  of  Lords  deemed  itself  a  power  in  the 
state  irresponsible  except  t->  heaven,  and  able  of  itself  to 
say  that  a  law  should  or  should  not  pass.    The  House  of 
Lords  now  makes  no  such  pretensions.    Lord  Stanley  de- 
clare 1,  "  God  forbid  that  your  lordships  should  set  your- 
selves against  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the  people " 
(hear,  hear)  ;  and  I  heard  (for  1  listened  to  most  of  their 
debates  on  this  question) — I  heard  several  other  members  of 
ibe  House  of  Peers  make  use  of  very  similar  expressions 
(hear,  hear;.  They  therefore  understand  their  position  now 
that  they  sit  there  not  directly  representing  certain  consti- 
tuencies, or  elected  by  them,  but  still  that  they  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  people  to  some  extent,  and  that  they  are 
responsible  to  public  opinion  for  the  exercise  of  the  power 
which  the  constitution  has  entrusted  them   with  (hear, 
hear,  and  cheers).     But  it  is  this  and  a  neigbouring 
•county  that  the  great  element  of  power  in  this  country  is 
henceforth  to  be  found.    Lancashire,  the  cotton  district,  and 
the  West  Hiding  of  Yorshire,  must  govern  England  (hear, 
hear).    I  don't  mean  that  they  must  of  themselves  assert  a 
superiority  over  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  like  that  which 
the  rural  and  agricultural  counties  have  asserted  over  us  in 
times  past;  but  I  say  that  the  vast  population  of  those  coun- 
ties, with  their  interests,  their  morality,  thoir  union,  that  all 
these  must  exercise  an  immense  influence  upon  all  future- 
legislation  in  this  kingdom,  and  that  the  direction  of  legis- 
lation must  be  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  sentiments 
ot'  the  population  of  those  two  counties, — (hear,  hear).  And 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  knows  it  better  than  Sir 
Robert  Peel  (hear).    There  is  no  man  more  likely  to  know 
ft,  for  he  was  born  amongst  us,  and  I  confess  that  in  looking 
at  the  course  he  has  taken  during  the  last  session,  I  have 
felt  some  satisfaction  that  the  man  who  in  the  lust  place 
came  forward  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  that  gigantic 
monopoly  tb  which  we  have  been  opposed,  should  have  been 
a  man  bom  amongst  us,  sprung  from  the  trade  of  this  dis- 
trict, of  a  family  who  have  done  much  to  create  and  extend 
the  Industry  of  this  district,  and  the  wealth  of  whose  family 
has  to  be  traced  entirely  to  that  industry  (hear,  hoar).  Two 
years  ago,  Col.  Thompson,  at  a  meeting  at  Bristol,  prophesy- 


ing of  Sir  R.  Peel — for  the  Colonel  undoubtedly  is  a  prophet, 
— (cheers  and  laughter) — he  said  Sir  R.  Peel  began  in 
cotton  spinning,  and  in  plenty  of  cotton  spinning  he  would 
end  (laughter).    But.  nt  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session  Sir  Robert  Peel  showed  that  he  knew  what  was 
the  power  of  this  kingdom.    When  the  address  was  to  be 
moved,  which  was  an  address  almost  pledging  the  House 
of  Commons  to  sanction  some  great  measure  of  com- 
mercial  reform,    the   members    chosen    to   move  and 
second   the  address  were   the   members  for  tL  ■  ■  West- 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  for  the  constituenjP^if  South 
Lancashire  —  (hear,  hear,  hear) — and  I  am  certain  that 
henceforth  a  representative  from  these  districts  will  have  a 
large  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  us  the 
spirit  which  is  now  originated  extends  and  becomes  perpe- 
tual we  shall  havu  a  much  better  representation  for  these  dis- 
tricts than  we  ever  had  before;  and  that  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  they  will  take  the  posi- 
tion which  their  constituencies  take  out  of  doors  (hear,  hear). 
I  said  we  have  been  living  in  a  revolution,  and  I  am  prewired 
to  maintain  it.    Not  such  a  revolution  as  that  which  we 
were  charged  with.    We  all  recollect  the  seditious,  the  con- 
spiracies, and  the  ulterior  objects,  and  the  democracy,  and 
the  revolution,  and  the  destruction  of  property,  and  all  other 
things,  which  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  National  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League.    Now,  f  am  prepared  to  maintain,  that 
the  result  of  this  agitation  ha3  been  of  the  very  best  charac 
ter,  not  only  as  respects  the  great  muss  of  the  population 
who  live  by  labour,  but  as  respects  the  holders,  the  owners, 
and  the  enjoyers  of  the  great  mass  of  property  in  this  king- 
dom (hear,  bear).    Now,  I  put  it  to  the  meeting, — is  it  to  be 
believed  at  this  moment  that  the  Crown  is  less  popular  than 
it  was  seven  years  ago  ?    (Cries  of"  No,"  and  cheers.)  Is 
not  the  Queen  as  much  in  the  occupation  of  her  throne 
without  any  aspirant — without  any  one  to  envy  or  to  slander 
her,  as  she  was  at  any  tima  (hear,  hear)  ?    Even  the  I  louse 
of  Lords  itself,  I  believe,  at  this  moment  stands  infinitely 
better  in  the  respect  of  the  affections  of  I  he  people  than  it 
has  for  many  years  possessed  (cheers).    Why,  we  don't  look 
at  the  House  of  Lords  now  as  a  body  in  the  state  which 
either  ignornntly  or  wickedly  is  maintaining  a  law  which  we 
believe  to  be  unjust  to  millions  (hear,  hear).    We  look  upon 
it  as  a  house  tending,  unfortunately  sometimes  too  much — 
(hear, hear) — to  moderate  the  legislation  of  another  house, 
which  nobody,  I  think,  will  contend  goes  on  too  fast  for  us ; 
but  1  must  confess  that  I  have  a  greater  respect  for  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  watching  their  passing  of  this  bill, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  passed  it,  than  I  have 
ever  had  at  any  former  period  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers). 
And  of  the  House  of  Commons  also  we  may  have  a  better 
opinion,  for  notwithstanding  we  had  so  few  votes  before 
the  Peel  conversion,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very 
large  number,  almost  every  one  of  the  men  who  have 
come  round  with  him,  had  been  before  partially  or  wholly 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  measures  which  he  has 
introduced,  and  were  only  prevented  from  helping  us  because 
they  were  bound  in  by  those  fetters  of  party  by  which  so 
much  good  is  often  prevented,  and  I  must  say  also  by  which 
so  much  good  is  often  accomplished.    I  believe  this  country 
also  is  in  a  much  better  position  now  than  it  was  when  our 
agitation  commenced,  because  I  believe  the  effect  of  all  our 
writing  and  speaking  has  been  to  create  a  greater  reverence 
for  law — not  for  bad  law',  but  for  justice  ;  for  we  have  taught 
that  justice  between  man  and  man  is  really  the  principle  on 
which  legislation  ought  to  take  place  (cheers).    1  look  upon 
the  effort  which  has  given  the  great  strength  to  this  League 
with  more  interest  than  ever;  but  although  we  have  accom- 
plished this  object,  and  the  Corn  Law  is  as  good  as  dead,  I 
would  just  speak  one  word  of  consolation  to  the  mcu  and 
capitalists  of  this  district,  that  there  are  many  more  things 
to  do ;  and  I  speak  not  of  political  or  constitutional 
changes,  but  I  believe  at  this  moment  there  is  a  feeling 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  operatives  of  this  district  that 
there  has  been  a  persevering  and  determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  middle  classes  here  to  obtain  for  themselves  and 
for  the  operatives  a  great  measure  of  justice  from  the 
Government  (hear).    There  is  prevailing  now  (I  speak  of 
the  working  classes)  a  very  great  degree  of  harmony  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.    I  am  most  anxious  that  this 
harmony  should  be  fostered  and  rendered  permanent. 
The  duties  by  which  that  can  be  done  are  duties  which  do 
not  devolve  entirely  upon  workmen,  but  are  duties  to  the 
performance  of  which  capitalists  aud  employers  are  also 
called — (hear,  hear) — ;aud  I  am  persuaded  if  the  capital- 
ists and  employers  of  these  districts  would,  with  an 
increasing  kindliness   and  sympathy    of   feeling,  unite 
themselves  with  the  operative  classes,  do  all  they  can  to 
instruct  them,  do  all  they  can  to  add  to  their  enjoyments, 
treat  them  always  with  sympathy  and  always  with  justice 
(cheers) — I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  should  our  million 
and  a  half  become  three  millions  within  this  already 
densely  crowded  district,  that  all  those  visions  of  danger 
which  men  love  to  paint  as  the  result  of  manufacturing 
enterprise  and  manufacturing  employment,  will  remain  only 
visions  and  will  never  be  realised  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers). 
I  will  not  pretend,  in  conclusion,  to  add  anything  to  what 
has  been  said  before  with  respect  to  the  dissolution  of  this 
League.    I  wish  it  only  to  be  remembered  as  being  the  ex- 
ample of  the  intelligent  middle  and  working  classes  of  the 
community  rising  up,  banding  themselves  together,  without 
violence,  in  obedience  to  every  just  law,  strengthening  year 
by  year,  until  at  length  the  greatest  and  the  most  odious  ty- 
ranny from  which  any  so-called  free  country  ever  suffered 
has  been  entirely  overthrown  floud  cheers).   We  need  not 
raise  monuments  of  stone,  or  of  brass,  or  of  any  such  durable 
material,  to  the  honour  of  this  League  (hear,  hear).    If  we 
have  not  been  mistaken  in  the  seven  years  we  have  worked, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken  now — and  I  think  I  may  say  for  all 
that  have  been  working  in  this  cause,  that  we  not  only  do 
not  believe  we  are  mistaken,  but  we  arc  confirmed  in  our 
conviction,  that  we  shall  find  the  result  of  this  measure  will 
be  extended  freedom  to  all  classes  of  this  country  (hear),  with 
extended  freedom,  increased  security,  not  only  for  property, 
but  increased  security  for  labour,  and  for  the  rewards  and  for 
the  enjoyments  which  are  procured  by  labour;  and  I  trust- 
and  believe — I  speak  conscientiously,  I  spenk  it  after  years 
of  consideration — I  believe  that  we  have  cleared  away  the 
greatest  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  path  of  the  people,  that  we 
now  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  career,  and  that  if  the 
spirit,  and  the  energy,  and  the  intelligence,  of  the  great  and 
noble  qualities  of  which  we  boast  ourselves,  and  which  to 
some  extent  have  been  exhibited  in  the  working  of  this 
League, — if  those  qualities  we  still  possess,  and  we  srtll 
bring  into  action,!  know  not  that  there  is  any  height,  to 
which  this  nation  may  not  aspire  ;  and  I  know  not  but  that 
in  nil  good  things,  as  we  have  often  in  all  bad  things,  we  may 
not  lead  forward  other  nations  in  the  same  career  (great  and 
prolonged  cheering). 


The  resolution  wojkthen  put,  and  carried  unanimously, 
amidst  loud  cheers.  £, 

R.  H.  Greg,  Esq.,  was  next  Called  upon,  and  said,— /The 
following  resolution  has  been  put  into  my  hands,  which  I 
shall  have  great  pleasure  in  moving: 

"Tbatnftor  payment  of  tlio  first  instalment  the  subscribers 
of  the  i.'ir)0,000  I,eayuo  Fund  be  released  from  all  furthoY 
liabilities." 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  has  been  placed 
in  my  hands  because  I  was  chairman  of  that  meeting  some 
six  months  ago,  at  which  we  called  for  the  subscription  of 
200,001)/.  (loud  cheers),  in  the  hope  thereby  of  securing  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (renewed  cheers).    Now,  gentle  - 
men, if  you  subscribed  with  pleasure  to  that  fund  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  that  great  boon,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
receive  with  great  pleasure  that  you  will  not  be  called  upon 
for  any  future  instalment — the  "end  having  been  obtained 
for  which  it  was  entered  into  (hear,  hear).    It  is  to  bo 
hoped,  however,  that  those  who  have  not  paid  their  first  in- 
stalment will  lose  no  time  in  doing  so  (hear,  hear).  You 
sec  the  relense  is  conditional  (  hear,  hear,  and  laughter), 
because  there  are  many  debts  to  pay,  which  I  am  sure 
everybody  will  wish  to  be  discharged  with  honour  and  punc- 
tuality ( hear,  hear).   And  unless  we  have  this  money  we 
cannot  discharge  those  debts  with  that  justice  and  liberality 
with  which  I  am  sure  every  friend  of  the  League  would  wish 
them  to  be  discharged.    Before  sitting  down,  I  should  like 
to  add  one  or  two  words  to  this  "  last  dying  speech,"  ss  I 
suppose  I  may  call  it,  of  our  body  (hear,  bear,  and  laugh- 
ter).   There  are  only  two  great  public  objects  for  which  I 
ever  felt  intensely  interested — thereformin  Parliament  aud 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  (hear,  hear).  Gentlemen, 
I  esteem  myself  happy  to  have  lived  until  the  time  when 
both  these  objects  have  been  accomplished  (cheers).  There 
may  be  different  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  these  measures, 
and  it  may  be  asked,  "  Are  you  not  somewhat  disappointed 
in  the  result  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  may  you  not  be  equally 
disappointed  in  the  advant  ges  you  expect  to  derive  from 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws"  (hear)  ?    Now,  gentlemen,  up 
to  this  time,  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  I  think  it 
has  not  sufficiently  been  appreciated — I  think  its  value  has 
not  been  duly  appreciated  and  acknowledged  ;  aud  I  think 
with  Mr.  Cobden,  we  have  never  made  a  full  aud  proper 
use  of  it  (hear).    But  this  I  will  say,  that  the  carrying  of  a 
reform  in  Parliament  has  had  the  effect  of  saving  us  from  a 
revolution,  aud  of  more  firmly  attaching  the  middling  classes 
to  the  constitution  of   the  country   (hear,  hear,  hear). 
In  this  point  of  view  it  is  perhaps  worth  all  the  trouble 
and  risks  we  rati  in  pursuit  of  it  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
With    respect   to    the    passing    of    the    measure  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  I  will  mention  my  views, 
and  you  may  judge  from  them  whether  the  opinions  I  have 
formed  are  extravagant.    I  think  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  average  price  of  corn  and  provisions  somewhat  lower 
than  they  have  been  (hear,  hear).   I  expect  the  range  of 
prices  will  be  much  less  than  we  have  liitherto  witnessed, 
and  this,  both  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer  and  consumer 
(hear,  hear).   I  think  the  general  value  of  the  produce  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  will  be  increased  beyond  the  decline 
in  prices,  by  the  better  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country,  by  a  fair  interchange  of  the  great  staple  arti- 
cles of  consumption  which  every  country  possesses  (hear, 
hear).   I  believe  we  shalll  not  have  the  extreme  gluts  in 
manufactures  and  commerce  which  we  have  hitherto  seen 
(bear,  hear,  and  applause).    I  am  far  from  being  so  san- 
guine as  to  say,  we  shall  be  entirely  free  from  them.   I  am 
glad  to  see  one  thing,  that  the  Government  and  landed 
aristocracy  have  learnt  to  appreciate  the  power  aud  influ- 
ence of  the  middle  classes ;  and  I  believe  they  will  regard 
us  in  future  as  brothers  and  equals,  and  not  as  dependants 
and  inferiors  (loud  cheers).    I  am  also  induced  to  believe, 
that  those  results  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cobden  will  be  realised 
through  the  world,  from  the  example  we  have  set  of  freely 
exchanging  the  products  of  the  industry  of  one  country  with 
those  of  another  (bear,  hear).   With  respect  to  agriculture, 
I  believe  it  has  received  a  greater  stimulus  from  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  than  from  all  the  agricultural  societies 
that  ever  have  been  established  (applause  and  laughter).  I 
am  confideut  the  produce  of  the  laud  will  be  greatly  augmented, 
and  that  the  landowner,  instead  of  viewing  mischief,  will 
derive  great  advantages.   With  respect  to  the  tenant  farmer, 
I  believe  it  will  secure  to  him  a  better  tenure  of  his  farm, 
aud  tend  to  increase  the  wealth  aud  comfort  of  the  whole 
body  of  farmers  (loud  cheers).   With  respect  to  the  League, 
though  I  am  one  of  that  body,  I  must  give  it  credit  for 
the  uniform  energy  and  wisdom  with  which  it  has  carried 
out  all  its  proceedings  ;  and  most  of  all  I  have  admired  the 
unanimity  aud  single-mindedness  which  have  distinguished 
it  through  the  whole  of  the  long  period  of  the  seven  years  of 
its  existence  (cheers).   I  must  say  that  lam  most  of  all 
satisfied  with  our  present  act  of  suicide,  (hear,  hear,  and  a 
laugh) — that  our  death  is  as  worthy  as  our  life  has  been; 
and  that  in  dissolving  as  we  now  do,  we  give  an  effectual 
answer  to  those  insinuations  of  our  enemies,  that  we  should 
use  our  power  for  ulterior  pnposes  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers). 
Gentlemen,  I  have  felt  that  the  existence  of  such  a  body  as 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  would  be  intolerable  in  any 
country,  were  not  its  powers  limited,  and  its  dissolution  pro- 
vided for,  when  it  has  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  established  (cheers), 
(ft  Hexry  Ashwoiith,  Esq. :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution.   It  has  beeu  my  duty 
more  than  my  pleasure  on  former  occasions  to  address  you, 
and  on  the  last  occasion  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
that  the  sum  of  250,000/.  should  be  raised  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Law.   I  now  congratulate 
you  that  the  work  has  been  accomplished  for  one-fifth  of  the 
sum  (hear,  and  loud  applause).    Gentlemen,  I  have  greater 
pleasure  in  rising  to  take  part  in  these  proceedings  than  in 
any  former  ones,  because  I  believe  it  may  be  the  last  one  on 
which  I  may  have  occasion  to  appeal  to  the  public.    I  shall 
be  thankful  to  take  leave  of  public  life  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  do  so ;  and  I  am  thankful  that  the  residue  of  my  life  may 
be  spent  in  domestic  life,  instead  of  being  as  it  has  been  for 
some  years,  in  political  agitation  (bear, hear,  and  applause). 
In  conclusion,  I  would  briefly  advert  to  the  period  when  we 
became  banded  together.    For  several  years  previous  to  1837 
we  had  abundant  harvests,  good  trade,  prosperity,  and  com- 
fort ;  and  for  several  years  after  we  hud  the  reverse  of  that 
position  (hear,  hear).   We  found  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers engaged  in  trade,  who,  without  any  cause  or  sensible 
reason,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  found  their  property 
wasted,  their  business  consumed,  and  themselves  turned 
into  the  Gazette,  without  auy  charge  of  dishonesty;  and  in 
this  way  a  wreck  of  property  took  place  which  it  was  painful 
to  behold  (bear, hear,  hear).   And  we  saw  also  that  the 
working  classes  were  brought  into  want  and  suffering.  Iu 
fact,  th'oso  were  the  years  when  it  was  said,  "  human  food 
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was  very  dear,  and  f.esh  and  blood  were  very  ah  cap  (hea 
hear^ !"   At  that  time  we  became  associated  togcthc  r  fo  r  i  h 
gmrpose  of  repealing  those  laws,  which,  we  believe,  brought 
those  inflictions  upon  us.    It  may  appear  a  long  time  that 
-.ve  should  have  been  engaged  for  seven  or  eight  years  in  ft 
•controversy  to  bring  about  that  which  is  merely  au  act  of 
justice — (hear,  hear)  ; — but  if  we  consider  that,  let  us 
ilso  consider  the  elements  we  had  at  our  command  to 
(effect  our  object  (.hear,  hear).   We  were  an  association 
fanned  merely  of  commercial  people,  unlearned  in  agitation 
and  unskilled  in  logic  or  rhetoric,  ami  lackiugthe  knowledge 
*ii  thosearts  which  our  opponents  were  possessed  of.audtbere- 
'fore  it  was  hardly  to  he  expected  that  we  should  he  prepared 
lor  the  accomplishment  of  a  result  such  as  that  we  have 
now  achieved  (applause).   Gentlemen,  it  has  now  been 
<=p?:i  that  business  industry,  with  a  good  cause,  can  beat 
tilled  power  with  a  bad  one  (cheers).   We  know  our 
strength, — it  becomes  us  not  to  use  it  heedlessly  and  im- 
properly, but  not  to  hesitate  to  use  it  oa  nil  proper  occasions. 
The  League  has  now  finished  its  work,  and  in  taking  leave 
of  you  I  may  adopt  the  language  of  one  of  our  distinguished 
disciples  on  a  recent  occasion — namely,  that  the  name  of  the 
Leajrue  wilt  live  in  the  execration  of  monopolists,  but  that 
it  will  be  gratefully  reinembcrel  in  the  homes  of  toiling 
labour  (hear,  hear) ;  and  that  when  the  workman  comes  to 
refresh  his  strength  with  food,  it  may  be  all  the  sweeter  that 
it  has  not  been  leavened  with  taxation  (cheers). 
The  resolution  was  earned  with  applause. 
^\    Edwaisd  Baines,  Esq.,  jun.,  of  Leeds:  Mr.  Chairman 
sind  Gentlemen, — It  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  you  with 
any  general  remarks  on  this  occasion  ;  but  inasmuch  as  I 
tun  a  member  of  the  League  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
■county  of  Lancaster,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  do  my  duty 
if  I  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  for  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  that  we  feel,  and  that  the  country 
feels — (hear,  hear) — the  liveliest  gratitude  to  the  men  of 
Manchester  for  the  wise,  the  admirable,  the  persevering 
manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  this  great  con- 
stitutional struggle  to  a  triumphant  issue  (cheers).  And 
now,  sir,  I  will  not  make  another  general  observation, 
■out  come  to  the  matter  which  seems  to  me  to  be  clearly 
the  duty  of  this  day  (loud  applause).    There  is  a  duty 
I  f.'iiiik  to  the  members  of  the  League,  and  to  the  Free 
Traders  throughout  the  country,  which  we  ought  to,  dis- 
charge, which  is  to  give  thera  advice  ;  aud  that  advice  I 
think  they  ought  to  accept  and  act  upon.    You,  sir,  in 
the  course  of  the  excellent  observations  with  which  you 
opened  this  meeting,  told  us  that  the  last  and  greatest 
movement  of  the  League  was  the  registration  move- 
KHertS  (hear,  hear).     You  told  its,  sir,  and  most  truly, 
that  it  was  by  means  of  the  registration  movement  that  those 
manifestations  of  public  feeling  and  opinion  were  brought 
about  throughout  the  country  which  have  ended  in  this  glo- 
5-ions  result  we  are  met  to  congratulate  ourselves  open ;  hut 
I  Sbink  after  the  League  has  ploughed  the  ground,  and 
sowed  the  seed  of  registration  for  Free  Trade  throughout 
the  country  that,  seeing  we  are  just  on  the  eve  of  another 
registration,  and  that  that  registration  is  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  next  Parliament — probebly  for  six  or  seven 
•vem-s — I  think,  I  say,  that  under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
incKTubent  throughout  the  country  to  reap  at  least  the  crop 
•of  v.Iiich  you  have  sown  so  plentifully  the  seed  (hear,  hear). 
"V,'c  must  net  forget,  notwithstanding  the  delightful  assu- 
rances which  have  been  given  us  by  my  honourable  friend 
( to  whom  I  feel  a  personal  gratitude  for  his  invaluable  la- 
bours in  this  cause) — Mr.  Cobden, — we  must  not  forget, 
withstanding  those  assurauces  he  has  given  us  so 
strongly,  aud  in  which,  on  jone  condition,  I  agree  that  the 
Corn  Laws  will  never  be  revived, — we  must  not  forget  two 
or  three  things  on  which  we  have  cast  our  eyes  in  the  course 
of  the  scenes  through  which  we  have  passed.   We  must  not 
forget  that  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond — the 
leading  protectionists, — have  given  a  distinct  and  solemu 
pledge,  that  they  intend  at  the  next  election  to  fight  this 
battle  of  protection  and  Free  Trade  over  again  (hear,  hear). 
Now  when  we  recollect  that  the  Corn  Laws  have  existed  in 
England  for  centuries,  in  one  form  or  another,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  protection  are  deeply-rooted  in  the  selfishness  of 
human  nature. — when  we  recollect  that  in  the  bust  election 
a  majority  of  !)■)  was  returned  in  favour  of  protection, — 
when  v.e  consider  that  the  converts  in  the  House  of  Lord, 
have  not  been  the  most  sincere, — when  we  consider  these 
things,  and  the  pledge  given  by  the  leading  protectionists,  it 
would  not  be  expedient  that  we,  throughout  the  country, 
should  be  indifferent  to  it  (hear,  hear).  You  ate  well  aware 
that  the  new  registration  will  almost  immediately  commences 
and,  uuder  these  circumstances,  I  say  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  League  to  offer  this  advice  to  the  various  Parliamentary 
constituencies — that  inasmuch  as  it  has  become  dezirable 
that  the  League  should  dissolve,  in  consequence  of  Free 
Trade  having  become  the  law  of  the  land,  tiny  recommend 
that  the  Free  Traders  shall  so  attend  to  the  registration  as 
to  secure  a  Free  Trade  majority  at  the  next  election  to  up- 
hold that  law  (hear,  hear).    With  these  views,  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  submitting  the  follosving  resolution  : 

"That  the  Council  of  the  League,  whilst  discontinuing  its 
own  operations,  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  intimation  given  by 
the  leading  protectionists  in  both  Houses  of  .Parliament,  of  a 
rleterminiition  to  contest  the  ensuing  general  election  with  a 
view  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Importation  Bill ;  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  Council  off  r  their  earnest  re- 
cpmmendftUon  to  the  Free  Traders  in  the  Parliamentary  eonsti- 
I  nedcies  to  Continue  their  vigilant  attention  to  the  registration, 
■  }  -  be  able  to  return  a  decided  Free  Trade  majority  to  the 
next  House  of  Commons." 

fl  Mr.  P. Tatlob,  of  London,  seconded  the  resolution.  He 
^  had  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  League  in  Manchester, 
nud  he  rejoiced  that  he  was  at  last  out  of  his  time  (hear, 
hear,  anil  a  laugh  j.  He  assured  the  meeting  that  the  grati- 
tude felt  in  London  towards  Mr.  Cobden  was  not  exceeded 
by  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  If  there  had  ever  been  a  slight 
feeling  of  jealousy,  the  amiable  conduct  of  the  League  it- 
tett,  and  the  great  efforts  they  had  made,  had  rendered  that 
body  as  popular  in  London  as  any  where.  He  was  gratified 
at  the  resolution  of  the  Lengue  to  dissolve  itself,  for  this  was 
,-.  virtual  dissolution,  for  it  was  good  that  it  should  expire  in 
its  full  strength  (hear,  hear),  and  that  it  should  exhibit  no 
symproms'of  weakness  and  decay  (hear,  hear).  It  hud  suc- 
ceeded in  its  object,  and  it  was  good  that  it  should  now  ex- 
pire, but  leaving  behind  a  monument  of  great  and  noble  ex- 
ertions in  a  great  and  noble  cause  (cheers).  He  had  great 
pirn' ure  m  seconding  the  resolution. 

WILLIAM  Brown,  BfKf;,  Liverpool,  rose  amidst  loud  and 
prolonged  cheering,  which  was  repeatedly  revived,  and  said  : 
Geftlemen,  I  may  well  rise  with  hesitation  to  address  a  few 
words  to  yon,  after  the  speeches  I  have  heard  of  surpassing 
eloquence  and  feeling;  but  I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass 
without  congratulating  you  all  upon  the  great  fact  we  have 
beard,  that  we  are  released  from  the  Corn  Law  (cheers). 


That  bill,  which  will,  nt  no  distant  period  remove  restric- 
tions which  have  so  long  trammelled  the  energies  of  the 
country,  and  kept  up  scarcity,  has  at  length  received  the 
Boyal  assent;  and,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  only  here  this  happy 
effect  will  follow,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  best 
measure  that  has  been  adopted,  or  ever  can  be  adopted,  to 
keep  us  at  peace  with  all  mankind  (cheers).  And  I  must 
say  that  I  do  attribute  the  pleasant  news  we  have  recently 
received  from  the  United  States  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  those  Free  Trade  measures  had  passed  (hear,  hear,  and 
cheers).  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  gentlemen,  that  we 
have  it  in  our  power,  and  that  we  are  this  day  met  to  redeem 
that  pledge  given  to  the  world, — that  the  Anli-Coru-Law 
League  should  only  co-exist  with  the  Corn  Laws.  As  has 
been  said,  we  have  been  called  an  unconstitutional  body — a 
body  having  ulterior  and  revolutionary  views ;  this  day  will 
prove  to  mankind  the  singleness  and  honesty  of  our  purpose 
(hear,  hear,  chcci-3).  It  is  quite  true,  gentlemen,  that 
the  Anti-Gorn-Law  League  have  made  a  great  revolution 
in  our  commercial  policy,  and  one  which  I  believe  will 
have  ft  more  happy  effect  in  keeping  the  peace  of  the 
world  than  the  most  brilliant  victories  ever  achieved  by 
arms  created  (cries  of  "  hear,  hear,"  aud  loud  applause). 
We  must  feel,  gentlemen,  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
early  members  of  the  League,  who  undertook  the  Herculean 
task  of  teaching  a  whole  nation  the  folly  of  protective  laws. 
When  they  had  to  encounter  the  scoli's  and  sneers  of  those 
with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  they  never  onco  forsook 
their  course,  but  took  a  plan  which  has  made  truth  triumph 
over  error,  and  by  that  they  have  now  brought  us  together  in 
this  hall  to  celebrate  the  victory  (cheers ).  All  honour  to 
such  men  !  If  it  had  not  been  for  their  zeal,  their  single- 
mindedness,  their  willingness  to  submit  to  great  personal 
sacrifices  of  time  and  convenience,  I  fear  we  should  be 
here — or  rather  not  here,  hut  m  the  country  deploring  a 
defeat  instead  of  celebrating  a  victory  (hear,  hear).  I  fear, 
also,  these  labours  have  not  only  interfered  with  the  time, 
but  with  the  health  of  our  distinguished  leaders  (hear, 
hear) ;  and  the  country  owjes  them,  I  am  sure,  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  it  can  never  repay  ;  but  as  there  is  another 
meeting  in  connection  with  that  subject,  at  which  I  shall  be 
happy  to  be  present  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers),  I  shall  not 
further  refer  t>  the  matter  now.  I  think  the  chairman  has 
placed  in  my  hands  a  resolution,  which  he  ought  not,  be- 
cause that  it  is  a  protective  resolution  (a  laugh) ;  hut  I  hope 
we  shall  never  be  called  upon  to  carry  it  into  effect.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  moving  it . 

"  That  in  case  any  serious  attempts  bo  made  by  the  protection- 
ist party  to  induce  the  legislature  to  retrace  its  steps, or  prevent 
the  final  extinction  of  the  Corn  Law  in  February,  1849,  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  hitherto  so  ablv  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  I'.xe- 
cntive  Council  be  hereby  authorised  to  call  the  League  into 
renewed  existence." 

3^0  John  Chbbtham,  Esq.  (Stalybridge) :  I  rise.  Sir,  with 
great  pleasure  to  second  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Brown, 
whose  presence  on  this  occasion,  standing  in  his  public,  and 
I  might  almost  say,  official  position,  ( loud  and  protracted 
cheering)  is  an  example  of  the  r.o  small  results  which  have 
sprung  from  the  organisation  of  this  Lengue  (cheers).  The 
resolution  he  lu's  proposed,  and  which  I  have  been  called  to 
second,  asks  you  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  League  the  duty  of  carefully  and  zealously 
watching  the  progress  of  the  events,  so  that  if  it  be  required 
you  shall  be  once  more  summoned  to  the  field.  I  admit 
that  it  is  a  large  power  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  these  gentle- 
men, but  I  am  sure  the  best  guarantee  you  have  for  its  proper 
exercise  is  the  care  aud  wisdom  and  discretion,  which  have 
characterised  their  past  actions  (loud  cheers  and  applause). 
In  alluding  to  the  past  proceedings  of  the  League,  almost 
all  the  speakers  have  seized  upon  some  point  of  interest  in 
those  proceedings  to  remind  you  more  particularly  of;  and 
there  is  one  which,  as  it  comes  to  my  mind  associated  with 
many  pleasing  recollections  of  the  room  in  which  we  are 
now  assembled,  I  would  also  mention.  It  is  to  that  gather- 
ing which  you,  Sir,  culled-together  in  this  room  of  those  700 
ministers  of '.he  gospel  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
(hear,  hear,  and  cheeis).  ['Now,  I  am  sure — for  our  worthy 
chairman  himself  has  acknowledged  it — that  he  who  looks 
back  to  the  history  of  the  last  seven  years  must  regard 
that  as  an  event  of  no  ordinary  consequence  in  producing 
the  results  at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  You  had 
gone,  before  this,  with  your  facts,  aud  arguments,  and 
reasons,  to  Parliament ;  1  but  wd:en  you  gathered  these 
men  together  here,  you  threw  these  things  aside,  and  left 
them  to  decide,  "Are  thbse  laws  just?"  And  when  they 
solemnly  declared  before  the  country,  and  of  Him  in  whose 
presence  they  were  assembled,  that  these  laws — he  their  ob- 
ject what  it  might — were  I  they  necessary  to  one  interest  or 
another, — were  essentially  unjust,  (hear,  hear,  hear) — I 
say,  when  this  declaration  was  made,  when  the  never- 
dying  feeling  went  forth  that  these  laws  were  unjust 
and  unrighteous,  your  wotk  was  half  done  (hear,  hear,  aud 
i  applause)! — Mr.  Cheetbam  went  on  to'  say  that  there  was 
grout  encouragement  in  Sheir  past  proceedings  to  straggle 
for  other  rights;  for  it  taught  this  lesson,  which  ought  ever 
to  be  inscribed  on  the  banners  of  men  banded  together  in 
pursuit  of  the  pnb!i6  good,  that  "  great  is  the  truth,  and  it 
must  prevail  (applause)." 

F.  K.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  said,  he  would  remind  the  meet- 
ing, now  that  they  were  about  to  suspend  proceedings,  of  the 
remark  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  let 
us  go  to  pray,  but  keep  your  powder  dry  (applause  and 
laughter).  Now  he  had',  not  much  confidence  in  the  pro- 
mises of  the  protectionists,  unless  they  (the  Free  Traders) 
kept  their  powder  dry,  aftd  kept  a  sharp  look-out;  for  he 
feared  there  would  be  some  treachery  (hear)  All  he  had  to 
say  was,  that  he  hoped  the  Council  would  exercise  great 
vigilance,  and  be  ready  all  the  slightest  alarm  to  call  toge- 
ther that,  powerful  and  active  body  the  League,  which  had 
accomplished  so  much  (laud  applause). 

George  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  said,  he  thought  the 
League  was  bound  to  dissolve,  but  still  he  thought  this  re- 
solution was  the  safety  valve  (hear,  hear).  It  was  a 
gratifying  thing  to  him  to  meet  so  many  noble  spirits  on 
this  occasion,  and  that  they  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
men  of  Lancashire  especially,  which  they  could  never  repay. 
He  thought  they  could  hardly  calculate  the  results  of  this 
measure  to  the  world  :  it-Was  beginning  a  new  era.  anil  what 
we  had  known  of  prosperity  in  his  opinion  would  be  far  ex- 
ceeded by  that  which  was  to  come  (cheers). 

The  Chairman  put  the  resolution)  and  it  was  carried  with 
much  applause. 

John  Whittakeh,  Esq.,  of  Hurst,  here  rose  and  moved, 
that  the  Chairman  d.,  leave  the  chair,  and  that  Mr.  Hubert 
Hyde  Greg  be  called  thereto.— Mr.  Greg  took  the  vacant 
chair  amidst  loud  cheers. 

Kichakd  Cobden,  Esq.,  presented  himself,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  renewed  cheering.  He  said  Mr.  Chairman 
an  1  gentlemen  :  When  we  were  discussing  the  proceedings 


of  this  meeting,  we  did  think  of  proposing  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions of  lhauks  to  individuals; — wa  found,  however,  that 
the  field  was  so  very  wide,  and  that  it  would  be  likely  tolead 
to  some  invidious  exceptions  or  omissions,  60  that  we 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  avoid  any  compliments  (hear; 
hear).    It  must  not  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  we  forget 
any  one  (hear,  hear)  ;  especially  do  we  bear  in  mind,  I  am 
sure,  the  services  of  our  friend  Mr.  Villiers  t  hear,  and  loud 
cheers).    I  have  always  considered  it,  gentlemen, one  of  the 
most  fortunate  accidents  of  this  agitation — a  providential 
incident,  I  should  almost  call  it — that  our  question  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Villiers  ;  for  there  is  not  <i  man  in  the 
kingdom,  in  the  hot  bed  of  the  League  itself,  that  has  more 
unflinchingly  held  the  principles  of  repeal,  nor  who,  during 
the  last  six  months  that  v.e  have  been  on  the  tenter-hooks  of 
anxiety  on  this  question,  has  had  his  mind  more  absorbed 
in  the  result,  than  Mr.  Villiers  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers'). 
I  am  sure  that  my  friend  Mr.  Bright,  and  every  one  who 
has  been  in  London,  can  bear  testimony  to  the  deep 
anxiety  of  our  friend— (" hear,  hear,"  from  Mr.  Bright, 
ami   cheers) ; — and    also    to    the  exertions   which  he 
was  constantly  making  to  help  forward  our  question,  by  en- 
couraging those  who  were  disposed  to  support  it ;  while  he 
discouraged  others  who  had  hopes  that  they  might  be  able 
to  compromise  the  principles  of  that  measure.    Well,  gen- 
tlemen, there  were  other  parties  to  whom  I  might  with 
propriety  allude;  aud  amongst  others  I  might  mention  the 
quiet  members  of  the  League — the  silent  members,  I  might 
call  them  (hear,  hear,  and  cheeis).    There  are  a  number  of 
gentlemen  who,  during  the  last  seven  years  and  a  half  havo 
been  almost  daily  in  attendance  at  the  League  rooms  in 
Ncwall's  Buildings ;  and  bear  in  mind  for  the  fiist  two  or 
three  years  of  our  agitation  it  was  a  very  hopeless  matter, — 
there  was  so  cdat,  no  applause,  the  result  of  the  power  wo 
now  enjoy  (hear,  hear) ; — we  sat  in  a  small  room,  the  same 
we  now  have,  and  we  had  a  dingy  red  curtain  drawn  across 
the  room,  that  we  might  not  feel  chilled  by  the  paucity  of 
our  numbers  (cheers  and  laughter).    Two  or  three  were  all 
that  were  thereon  one  occasion,  aud  I  recollect  smiling  and 
saying  to  my  friend  Prentice,  "  What  a  lucky  thing  it  is  the 
monopolists  cannot  draw  aside  that  curtain,  and  see  how 
many  of  us  there  are,  for  if  they  could,  they  would'nt  be  much 
frightened"  (cheers  aud  laughter).     Now  it  would  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  almost  unheard-of  labours  of  these  men 
if  I  gave  you  the  number  of  times  half-a-dozen  of  them 
have  attended  meetings  of  the  League,  and  had  their  names 
recorded  on  the  minutes  of  proceedings  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
There  is  our  friend  George  Wilson,  the  chairman,  1861, 
times  —  (loud  cheers;)  —  Mr.  Prentice,  who  stands  next, 
1127  times— (loud  cheers ;)—  Mr.  Samuel  Lees  HH'i  times— 
(loud  cheers;) — Mr.  Xiawson  001  times — (loud  cheers) 
Mr.  T.  Woolley  485  times  —  (loud  cheers  ;)— Mr.  W.  Bick- 
ham  -174  times— (loud  cheers;)— Mr.  W.  Evans  444  times 
(loud  cheers); — and   Mr.  Henry  Ptawson  times — 
(loud  cheers).   I  have  given  you  here  the  names  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  attended  most  frequently  there,  and 
others  have  also  given  their  attendance  for  100  and  150 
times.    Now  these  gentlemen  have  also  been  most  assi- 
duous workers  in  private,  in  conducting  the  correspondence 
and  others  labours  of  the  Council :  and  some  of  them 
have  never    been    heard  of  before,  and  never  would 
havo  been  heard  of,  if  I  had  allowed  their  modesty  to 
have  prevailed  (cheer3  and  loud  laughter).    Now  I  think 
it   is  a   matter  to  be  referred, — not  to  the  Executive 
Council,  because  they  are  the  parlies  themselves — but 
to  members  of  the  Council  fr  m  a  distance,  —  I  think  it 
should  be  recommended  to  them  to  consider  some  mode 
of  giving  a  testimonial,  something  which  should  be  du- 
rable aud  remain  in  the  families  of  these  gentlemen 
(loud  cheers).    I  am  sure  it  is  less  the  value  of  the  thing 
than  it  is  desirable  that  a  tribute  so  honourable  to  them 
and  to  you  should  be  presented  to  them,  to  hand  down 
their  names  to  their  children  and  to  posterity,  as  having 
contributed  to  this  great  event  (loud  cheers).    I  leave  that 
in  the  hands  of  others  ;  but  now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  a 
question  of  an  important  kind.    We  have  moved  our  friend 
Mr.  Wilson  out  of  the  chair ;  it  was  because  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say  which  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  his  modesty 
to  listen  to.  Gentlemen,  these  proceedings  cannot  be  allowed 
to  determine  without  taking  into  consideration  the  best 
mode  of  testifying  to  Mr.  Wilson  the  opinions  we  entertain 
of  the  unparalleled  services  he  has  rendered  to  this  cause 
(loud  and  prolonged  cheering).   Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Prentice, 
myself,  and  another  or  two,  were  at  the  outset  the  members 
who  most  frequently  attended  these  meetings.    There  are 
only  a  lew  gentlemen  who  can  vouch,  as  I  hope  they  will, 
for  the  labours  of  Mr.  Wilson.   Now,  some  of  you  may  have 
thought  that  he  was  remunerated  for  his  services  to  the 
Lengue.  I  know  that  there  has  been  such  an  opinion  abroad, 
arid  when  you  have  heard  it  you  will  no  doubt  have  said  that 
nothing  could  be  more  fair  and  just  than  that  he  should 
have  been  remunerated  (hear,  hear).   But,  gentlemen,  from 
the  first,  Mr.  Wilson  has  refused  to  receive  one  farthing  of 
compensation  for  his  services  (loud  and  prolonged  cheering;. 
Seven  years  ago  I  pressed  it  upon  Mr.  Wilson  to  allow  us  to 
give  him  with  his  office  as  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  a  stipend;  and  although  we  were  then  poor  and 
hardly  knew  where  to  raise  funds  for  our  humble  agitation, 
I  proposed  to  him  to  receive  000/.  a-year,  to  abstract  himself 
from  business,  and  give  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
the  League.  He  declined  the  offer,  but  stated  his  willingness 
to  bear  all  the  weight  of  business  we  could  lay  upon  his 
shoulders.    Well,  gentlemen,  as  our  friends  increased,  we 
pressed  upon  him  to  accept  1000/.  a  year ;  but  this  he  declined. 
He  probably  thought — what  none  of  us  did — that  if  he  sat 
in  the  chair  r.s  a  stipendiary  chairman,  he  would  not  pre- 
serve that  independence  and  usefulness  wdiich  he  has  done. 
Gentlemen,  the  services  of  Mr.  Wilson  have  not  been  on 
the  surface  like  those  of  some  of  us.  My  friend  Mr.  Bright 
and  myself  have  been  rewarded  with  the  applause  and  en- 
couragement of  public  meetings, — one  of  us  far  beyond  his 
deserts — (no,  no,  aud  cheers) — but  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Wilson  have  been  the  labours  of  the  counting-house  and  the 
closet  (cheers).   He  has  had  the  labours  of  this  body  en- 
tirely under  bis  control — and  the  practical  details  of  the 
business  of  the  League  'nave  been  entirely  uuder  the  care  of 
Mr.  Wilson;  and  I  will  say,  alter  seeing  many  public  men, 
and  knowing  something  of  public  business,  that  J  never 
met  with  a  man  who  possesses  such  instinctive  sagacity  iu 
ascertaining  ibe  principles  and  motives  which  actuate  men, 
and  such  a  comprehensive  power  of  dealing  with  matters  of 
business  as  my  friend  Mr.  Wilson  (cheers).  Organisation — 
the  organisation  of  men  is,  with  onrfrieud  Mr.  Y\  ilson.an  in- 
stinct; the  management  of  details  of  the  iargest  possible  ex- 
tent ore  with  him  practicable,  and  he  manages  the:u  with  ease 
at  the  same  time  that  he  grasps  a  thing  in  its  whole  extent. 
There  is  not  a  thing,  whether  it  has  come  in  the  shape  of  a 
bazaar  or  a  public  movement,  but  Mr,  Wilson  has  taken 
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charge  of  the  whole  details  from  the  first  advertisement 
that  there  was  to  be  a  bazaar,  as  in  the  CRse  of  that  in  Lon- 
don, down  to  the  superintendence  of  painting  the  interior 
of  the  theatre  ;  he  has  taken  the  whole  of  the  details  under 
his  care  so  as  no  other  man  could  do  it.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  features,  indeed,  of  this  movement, 
that  we  have  found  men  fitted  to  fill  every  department ;  men 
have  fallen  into  their  places  instinctively,  but  of  all  the 
talent,  the  labour  we  have  had  at  our  command,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  human  means  by  which  we  could  have  reached 
the  point  we  have,  if  we  had  not  had  the  services  of  Mr. 
George  Wilson  (hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers).  And  now, 
gentlemen,  after  saying  that,  I  beg  to  propose  that  we  pass 
to  some  fitting  mode  of  seeing  how  we  can  iu  some  mea- 
sure reward— for  we  cannot  adequately  reward  him,  I  am 
sure  (hear,  hear  hear).  Gentlemen,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
■whole  of  the  first  instalment  of  our  last  fund,  we  slnill  have 
such  a  sum  as  I  believe  will  enable  us  to  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  the  League — though  there  are  many  things 
■which  we  may  not  have  yet  taken  into  account,  and  there 
are  many  points  that  come  as  a  sort  of  backwater,  after  so 
much  agitation, — btjt  I  believe  we  shall  have  in  our  power, 
after  meeting  all  our  engagements,  the  means  of  pressing 
upon  his  acceptance  the  receipt  of  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
10,000/.  (loud  and  repeated  shouts  of  applause).  I  have  not 
said  a  word  to  him  as  to  his  feelings  in  this  matter,  but  my 
friend  Wilson  possesses  sound  common  sense,  and  is  not  a 
churlish  mau  (laughter),  and  therefore  I  hope  he  will  not 
refuse  us  the  satisfaction  of  paying  this  tribute  to  his  worth 
(loud  cheers).   I  therefore  move: 

"That  this  meeting  views  with  frelinsrs  of  unfeigned  admira- 
1  ion  and  gratitude  the  long,  arduous,  and  invaluable  sen-ices 
rendere  1  to  the  League  by  the  Chairman  of  its  Council,  George 
Wilson,  Esq..  and  herehy  authorises  the  Executive- Council  to 
present  to  him,  and  to  accept,  ol'a  sum  of  not  less  than  10,000/., 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  League." 

Mr.oMlTIt!  The  unanimity  which  pervades  the  meeting  on 
this  resolution  is  what  I  anticipated,  therefore  I  shall  not  tres- 
pass further  upon  your  time  to  say  I  give  my  cordial  assent  to 
that  motion. 

Mr.  RROTHF.n-rov,  M.F..  said  that,  like  his  friend,  Mr.  Cob- 
don,  lie  had  been  always  extremely  reluctant  t.o  present  him- 
self before  a  public  meeting;  but  he  molly  could  not  deny  him- 
self the  pleasure  of  supporting  the  motion  which  bad  just  been 
put  from  the  chair.  He  had  been  a  witness  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
•'.ondnct  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  he  bad  no  hesitation 
iu  saying  that  whatever  might,  have  been  the  exertions  of  the 
others  of  the  League,  he  did  consider  that  the  success  of  this 
great  measure  was  as  much  attributable  to  the  unexampled  as- 
siduity, and  wisdom  he  might  say,  and  the  conduct  generally, 
and  the  influence  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  League;  as  to  anv  other 
member  of  it,  however  distinguished.  Therefore  he  (Mr.  Bro- 
therton)  could  not  sit  still  without  offering  his  tribute  of  praise 
to  that  gentleman, and  expressing  his  extreme  gratification  that 
such  a  vote  had  been  proposed.  And  whilst,  he  was  on  his  legs, 
perhaps  they  would  allow  him.  as  that,  was  the  last  meeting  that, 
ever  would  be  held  on  the  subject,  to  congratulate  that  great 
community  on  what  be  believed  to  be  the  virtual  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  He  must  Say  that  be  felt,  it  to  be  a  great,  honour 
nnd  privilege  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  aiding,  in  a  humble 
degree,  in  the  promotion  of  this  great  cause.  It  had  been  beau- 
tifully expressed  by  Mr.  Cobden.  that  "no  man,  however  san- 
guine, could  have  expected  the  result  so  snon.  and  that  it  could 
iio  onlv  attributable  to  an  all-wise  nnd  over-ruling  Providence." 
(hear,  hear,  hear).  He  considered  that  the  prevent.  Parliament 
might,  be  considered  a  Whig  Parliament.,  becanso  it  was 
called  by  the  Whigs  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  h'doved 
Sovereign  to  put.  down  the  monopoly  in  corn,  in  timber,  and  iu 
sugar :  but  when  the  election  took  place  they  found  that  .instead  of 
those  members  being  elected  who  would  carry  out  t.hoS'e  prin- 
ciples, a  great  majority  of  monopolists  was  elected.  It  appeared 
to  the  natinu  ut  large  that,  it  was  impossible  that  this  measure 
could  ever  be  carried  ;  but,  in  spite  of  nil  the  combination  of 
circumstances  they  had  seen  during  'lie  last  live  years,  there 
had  been  that  homage  paid  to  truth  and  .justice  that  the  League 
was  triumphant  (cheers).  He  could  not  but  see  in  that  great, 
measure  a  pronr  of  the  power  of  public  opinion.  In  every  other 
great  agitation  there  bar  I  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  ^-nidation 
or  nn  appearance  of  physical  force:  but  with  regard  to  the  agi- 
tation in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Coru  Laws,  they  found  that 
it  had  been  entirely  accomplished  by  enlightening  the  public 
mind  (cheers).  And  they  saw  how  great,  measures  might  he  ac- 
complished when  founded  on  truth  ami  justice,  however  ap- 
pearances might  he  against  them  (cheers).  It  only  required  the 
thought  and  disposition  to  be  implanted  in  the  heart  of  their 
beloved  QnepTi  to  carry  out  this  measure,  for  which  she  had 
dissolve!  Parliament,  and  to  put  that  thought  into'tho  mind  of  a 
powerful  man  to  aid  in  carrying  it  out,  and  the  measure  was  ac- 
complished (cheers).  He  (Mr.  BrothSTton)  congratulated  that 
community  on  the  great  benefits  which  were  likely  to  arise  from 
the  measures  that,  had  passed,  and  the  measures  which  he 
trusted  would  yet  be  passed  before  this  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved. They  might,  see  agriculture,  manufactures,  aud  com- 
merce, all  flourishing  simultaneously,  and  they  probably  would 
not  then  experience  those  alternations  of  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity which  bad  beeti  seen  during  the  lost  twenty  or  twenty-five 
wears,  or  at  lenst.  since  the  Corn  Laws  were  passed  (hear,  hear). 
It  had  been  proved  that  those  measures  would  not,  tend  to  the 
injury  of  agriculture,,  but  that  nil  classes  in  the  comnnir.ity 
would  be  benefited  by  them  They  would  see  the  important 
results  of  those  measures  in  the  improved  state  of  society  in 
general,  thev  should  see  increased  comfort  nnd  industry,  and 
the  commercial  energies  of  the  country  extended  and  prosper- 
ing— they  should  see  less  crime,  less  poverty,  and  n  better  state 
of  society  (hear).  He  (Mr.  lirotherton)  was  delighted  to  hear 
that,  there  might,  be  a  cordial  union  between  the  operative  aud 
manufacturer  (hear,  hear).  They  knew  that  property  had  its 
dn'ies  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  if  all  classes  had  combined  to- 
jfetber  in  wise  mensures  to  promote  the  general  benefit  of  the 
■community,  n.  degree  of  prosperity  would  be  enjoyed  in  this 
country  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  sanguine  mind  in  the  room 
•coul  1  scarcely  form  an  idea  (hear,  hear).  In  many  respects  this 
measure  would  be  advantageous.  It  would  be  advantageous 
'both  in  a  physical  end  commercial  point  of  view  (hear,  hear). 
Let,  them  onlv  consider  what  the  state  of  that,  country  was  when 
die  told  them  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  took  off  o.  tnx  of 
one  million  a  year  w  hich  was  levied  on  the  people  of  Lancashire 
(hear,  bear.)  Such  benefits  as  these  were  worthy  of  great,  exer- 
tions, the  end  had  been  accomplished  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner, and  So  trusted  thev  should  all  unite  together  in  making 
the  bestnse  of  that  which  had  now  been  Placed  within  the  teach 
of  that  great  commercial  community  (hear.  hear).  He  (Mr. 
!P.-otherton)  again  tendered  the  tribute  of  his  thanks  to  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  displayed  so  much 
attention  in  carrying  out  this  great,  and  peaceful  agitation,  and 
he  trusted  they  should  have  no  occasion  whatever  to  renew  their 
exertions  (hear. hear).  Ho  could  not  say  he  agreed  in  the  senti. 
ment,  that,  had  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Atkinson  with  regard  to 
distrusting  the  aristocracy  or  anybody  in  the  carrying  out  of 
this  measure.  It  had  been  accomplished  by  truth  and  'justice, 
end  if  there  was  an  attempted  breach  of  faith,  there  was' energy 
•  ■nnngh  in  the  nation  to  induce  them  to  rise  up  as  one  man  to 
resi't  such  an  attempt  (cheers).  He  did  not  wish  tn  see  distrust 
engendered,  and  lie  believed  that,  now  the  measure  was  carried, 
and  th"  nation  convinced  of  its  advantages,  no  power  on  cni!h 
COUld  repeal  that  law  (cheers). 

A.'Pjitt>TTICE,  Esq.:  I  did  not  intend  to  address  yon:  after 
bavin"  written  for  (10  years,  nnd  snoken  f  >r  30  years  against,  the 
Corn  Laws,  vou  rnnv  imagine  that  I  came  rather  to  listen  than  to 
talk,  nut  I  cannot  kelp  rising  when  the  subject  is  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Wilson  to  your  gratitude  (lond  cheers  nnd  applause).  Mr. 
Cobden  has  told  vou  that  Mr.  Wilson's  attendances  at  the  Coun- 
cil amounted  to  1300  times;  hut  that  is  nut,  half  of  the  nmouiit 
of  his  attention  to  this  canse.  Why,  there  is  not  contained  in 
this  Hat  of  attendance*  any  notice  of  his  journeys  to  London  on 
the  business  of  the  I.€j<rue  for  win»>;s  together,  open  occupying 


night  and  day;  there  is  no  notice  of  his  journeys  to  other  parts 
of  the  country  on  the  business  of  the  League.  I  think  that  if 
we  tnke  7{  years  and  multiply  it  by  ,100  working  days,  and  count 
all  those  days  as  fully  employed  in  tLis  cause,  you  would  have 
a  notion  of  his  services.  Gentlemen,  it  is  nothing  hut.  the  dic- 
tate of  gratitude  that  wc  should  offer  him  this  testimonial.  I  do 
not  think  any  money  will  repay  his  services,  and  I  think  that 
10,000/.  hns  not  been  fixed  upon  because  it  was  iu  any  way  con- 
ceived to  be  the  measure  of  the  value  of  his  services,  but  the 
thought  that  dictated  the  sum  was  rather  that  that  was  the 
amount  which  remains  in  our  hands  as  a  surplus.  Then  there 
is  the  subject  of  attendances:  Mr.  Woolloy,  Mr.  Lees,  and  others 
have  attended  upon  sub-committees.  1  do  not  take  much  credit 
for  having  attended  more  general  meetings,  because  these  gen- 
tlemen have  often  attended  meetings  of  committees  which  have 
occupied  much  more  time,  and  often  till  a  late  hour  of  night, 
when  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Bioos  expressed  his  gratification  at  being  present  at  that 
meeting,  and  coming  as  he  did  from  a  midland  county,  he  could 
not,  with  justice  to  himself,  or  those  from  whom  he  came,  re- 
frain from  expressing  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Council  of  the  League  (cheers).  He  regretted  that 
the  distance  of  his  place  of  residence  had  prevented  him  from 
rendering  the  effectual  assistance  which  his  inclination  would 
prompt  to  render ;  hut  he  was  glad  the  management  of  their 
affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  so  patriotic  and  energetic, 
and  wdio  had  accomplished  such  great  social  results  (applause). 
He  conceived  the  passing  of  the  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  modern 
times,  but  would  confer  more  advantages  on  the  peoplo  of  this 
and  other  countries  than  any  measure  that  had  passed  for  cen- 
turies. The  work  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  had  conferred 
benefits  on  humanity  atlurge;  und  they  felt  that,  the  services  of 
those  gentlemen  wdto  had  been  occupied imcarrying  out  the  de 
tails  of  that  work  had  been  invaluable.  He  entirely  agreed  in 
the  veto  to  Mr.  Wilson  (cheers),  aud  suggested  that  some  token 
should  be  paiTTto  those  gentlemen  whose  names  bad  been  read 
over  by  Mr.  Cobden  icheere).  On  behalf  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties, he  wished  to  say  how  entirely  they  approved  of  the  conduct 
ami  how  deeply  grateful  they  were  for  the  services  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  by  acclamation  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  manner,  all  the  members  of  the  Council  and 
of  the  general  body  standing  up,  and  cheering  vociferously- 

Mr.  Hathbone,  of  Liverpool,  briefly  proposed  the  next  reso- 
lution which  was  as  follows  : 

"  That,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Conucil  of  the  League 
are  entitled  to  the  warmest  gratitude  of  the  League  and  of  the 
country  for  their  high-principled,  laborious,  and  most  success- 
ful exertions  during  tho  seven  years  of  our  constitutional  agita- 
tion ;  and  that  a  committee  he  appointed,  consisting  of  Joseph 
Brotberton,  Eso..,  M.P.,  and  such  gentlemen  as  he  may  associate 
With  himself,  to  determine  on  some  suitable  testimonial  to  be 
presented  to  those  gentlemen  out  of  the  funds  of  tho  League." 
It  was  not  necessary  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  propriety  of 
giving  some  token  of  gratitude  to  those  Who  had  worked  so 
laboriously  without  any  reward  but  the  approbation  of  their  own 
consciences  (cheers).  He  hoped,  now  their  efforts  had  been 
successful,  that  a  moral  regeneration  would  take  place,  among 
the  people,  without  which  cheap  bread  would  be  of  little  value 
indeed  (he?.r,  hear). 

Mr.  Biocs  briefly  seconded  the  resolution,  which  passed 
with  applause. 

The  Cii.uhmax:  As  no  other  gentleman  has  anything  to  ad- 
dress to  this  meeting,  it  is  now  my  duty  to  say  that  tho  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  stands  conditionally  dissolved. 

A  deep  silence  followed  this  announcement  for  a  few  seconds, 
when  some  one  culled  out  for"  throe  cheers  ,"  and 

Mr.  Cohdln,  rising,  said,  I  don't  think  we  can  get  up  a  cheer 
(hear,  hear,  and  laughter),  for,  as  I  have  just  been  observing  to 
my  friends  on  mv  right,  and  left,  I  never  felt  so  "  flat"  in  all  my 
life  (laughter).  I  never  heard  speeches  that  fell  so  flat,  and 
never  saw  an  audience  that  looked  so  flat  as  to-day  (a  laugh).  It 
is  right  it  should  be  so,  for  we  have  been  celebrating  the  obse- 
quies of  the  League.  We  began  in  solemnity,  and  we  end  in 
solemnity  (hear,  hoar).  The  world  will  see,  at  all  events,  that 
whatever  else  they  may  be,  they  are  earnest  men  who  have  en- 
gv.'eil  in  this  work  (hear,  bear).  If  you  would  like  to  have  a 
cheer,  let  us  try  if  we  can't  get  np  a  few  sepulchral  ones  (loud 
cries  of  "hear,  hear,"  and  laughter).  Come,  I'll  bo  your 
fugleman. 

The  honourable  gentleman  then  led  off,  nnd  was  followed  with 
right  good  will  by  the  meeting,  in  very  loud,  prolonged,  aud 
effective  cheering. 

"Tho  Queen  "  was  then  named,  and  tho  mention  of  her  Ma- 
jesty was  received  with  a  long  and  hearty  burst  of  applause,  and 
the  meeting  then  separated. 


AGRICULTURE. 


THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  INDUSTRY. 

A  FEW  LAST  WORDS  TO  THE  TENANT  FARMERS. 

The  work  of  the  League  is  accomplished.  Abso- 
lute freedom  of  trade  in  com,  within  three  years, 
is  provided  for  by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  in  the 
mean  time  a  modified  aud  moderate  scale  of  duties 
will  be  in  operation.  We  believe  that  this  period  of 
transition  will  be  mischievous  to  farmers ;  first,  by 
preventing  them  from  gaining  at  once  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  freely  importing  grain  for  cattle  food ; 
and  nest,  by  induciug  an  exaggerated  expectation  on 
the  part  of  foreign  growers  of  the  ultimate  capacity 
of  our  market.  Moreover,  it  will  postpone  arrange- 
ments with  the  landlords.  However,  whatever  be  the 
effects  of  one  or  all  of  these  causes,  they  will  be 
only  temporary,  and  ought  not  seriously  to  derange 
the  plans  of  any  intelligent  and  calculating  farmer. 
Virtually  the  trade  in  corn  is  free.  A  legislature  of 
landowners  no  longer  metes  out  to  the  people  the 
quantity  of  their  food.  Parliament  has  given  up  the 
hopeless,  impossible  task  of  "  regulating"  the  price 
of  grain.  Henceforth  that  must  depend  upon  the 
seasous.the  enterprise  of  our  agricultural  capitalists) 
and  of  our  merchants.  The  rJrices  of  corn,  be  they 
high  or  be  they  low,  will  be  natural  prices,  the  re- 
sult of  natural  causes.  Artificial  scarcity  will  no 
longer  be  brought  in  aid  of  the  landlord's  rental. 
Like  the  restof  the  community,  lie  is  to  come  into  fair 
competition  in  the  world's  market.  Wheat  grown 
on  ducal  aud  squirenrehal  acres  will  not  again  be 
sold  at  a  price  beyond  its  real  value,  because  the 
duke  or  tho  squire  who  owns  tho  acres  is  "  heavily 
mortgaged-,"  or  has  largo  portions  and  family  join- 
tures to  provide  for.  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Tendon,  and  tho  hundreds  of  other 


places  in  which  the  toiling  artisan  gives  indirectly 
an  enormous  value  to  the  land  of  this  country  will 
no  more  bo  taxed,  to  uphold  the  "  station "  or 
satisfy  the  greed  of  a  landed  aristocracy.  The  com- 
bination of  trading  energy  and  educated  knowledge, 
which  constituted  the  power  of  the  League,  has 
emancipated  the  trading  and  commercial  industry 
of  the  nation  from  the  last  bond  of  feudalism. 

Would  that  we  could  say  that  rural  industry  is 
emancipated  also.  The  blight  of  feudalism  still 
rests  on  agriculture.  Customs,  which  have  no 
better  sourco  than  landlord  prejudices,  and  regula- 
tions, which  result  from  the  capricious  exercise  of 
landlords'  will,  still  prevent  the  developcment  of 
the  art  of  husbandry.  That  business,  which  of  all 
others  is  most  congenial  to  the  human  mind,  which 
affords  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  requires  for 
complete  success  tho  exercise  of  many  and  varied 
talents,  is  the  only  one  from  which  educated,  high- 
minded,  and  independent  men,  are  excluded ;  and 
excluded  by  that  system  of  managing  landed  pro- 
perty, which  renders  the  tcuant  farmer — the  agricul- 
tural capitalist — in  point  of  position  and  security, 
but  one  degree  removed  from  the  condition  of  the 
landlords'  bailiff.  And  is  this  state  of  thiugs  to 
continue  ?  We  firmly  believe  that  it  cannot  for  any 
great  longth  of  time;  measuring  time  by  the  period 
of  national  existence.  But  the  problem  is,  how  to 
emancipate  the  present  generation  of  farmers  ? 

We  have  laboured  earnestly  during  the  last  three 
years,  to  draw  the  attention  of  tenants  to  their  truo 
position.  We  have  shown  them,  not  only  the  direct 
losses  and  injuries  they  have  sustained  from  the 
system  of  "  protection,"  but  still  moro  the  bar  it  has 
presented  to  their  emancipation  from  a  state  of  real 
and  praciical  vassalage.  We  have  exposed  the  delu- 
sions which  have  been  fostered  amongst  them  by 
their  only  political  leaders,  the  landowners ;  who,  for 
then  own  party  or  class  objects,  have  operated  upon 
the  hopes  or  fears  of  the  tenantry,  deluding  them 
alike  whether  promising  an  Act  of  Parliament  price 
for  wheat,  or  threatening  an  "  inundation  "  of  foreign 
corn,  at  next  to  no  price  at  all.  We  have  steadily 
argued  the  question  of  Free  Trade  upon  agricultural 
grounds;  we  have  left  to  others  the  wider  field  of  the 
injustice  and  public  wrong  inflicted  by  the  Corn 
Laws  upon  the  community,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that,  passing  the  more  general  question,  the  Corn 
Laws  inflicted,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  deepest 
injury  upon  the  capitalists  engaged  in  husbandry. 

But  while  seeking  to  induce  the  industrious  agri- 
culturists to  join  with  the  other  industrious  classe* 
in  the  demand  for  Free  Trade,  we  have  not  flattered 
the  prejudices  of  farmers.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  told  them  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  success 
in  farming.  We  have  shown,  from  every  chapter  in 
the  history  of  British  husbandry  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  that  legislative  protection  is  a  mere  illusion, 
a  mirage,  mocking  the  distressed  agriculturist  with 
false  hopes  of  special  dispensation  in  his  favour; 
we  have  told  the  farmers  that  upon  their  own 
exertions  they  must  rely,  and  that  60  relying  success 
is  certaiu. 

We  have  stated  facts  to  illustrate  the  capacity  of 
our  6oil  for  improvements  almost  indefinite,  and 
for  an  increase  of  production  incredible  to  the 
farmer,  who  has  relied  upon  protection  aud  high 
prices  for  profit  We  have  pointed  to  success- 
ful farmers,  and  their  methods  of  cultivation,  as  evi- 
dence that  success  in  agriculture  was  to  be  obtained 
only  by  disregarding  the  promises  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  that  is,  by  looking  to  quantity  without  refer- 
ence to  price.  Nor  have  we  hesitated  to  show  the 
nearly  universal  deficiency  of  capital  with  which 
the  business  of  farming  is  carried  on,  or  to  trace 
that  deficiency  to  its  source,  the  absence  of  perma- 
nent holdings  and  the  existence  of  landlord  imposed 
burdens,  which  prevent  the  secure  application  of 
capital  to  the  culture  of  the  soil.  And  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  course  of  romaik  into 
which  our  advocacy  of  Free  Trade  has  led  us,  has  not 
been  without  effect  upon  both  tenants  and  hmd  lords. 
Both  may  have  been  occasionally  offended  by  direct 
or  implied  rebukes,  but  they  have  been  led  to 
examine  and  consider  the  points  upon  which  ob- 
servation has  been  made.  And  we  havo  ov6r  main- 
tained that  tho  tenants  as  a  body  are,  in  all  that 
relates  to  agriculture,  for  in  advance  of  the  laud, 
lords  as  a  class ;  that,  in  spite  of  the  greater  advan- 
tages of  leisure  aud  education  of  the  latter,  the 
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sharpening  effects  of  6elf-interest  have  brought  the 
tonam  farmers  to  more  correct  views  of  the  wants 
and  impediments  of  agriculture  than  the  land- 
owners, with  a  few  eminent  exceptions,  entertain. 
But  what  the  farmers  most  require  is  indepen- 
dence— mental  independence — to  demand  that  fair 
consideration,  that  equal  share  in  contracts  with 
their  landlords,  which  is  essential  in  the  main 
to  their  mutual  benefit.  There  is,  howover,  an  im- 
mense mass  of  prejudice  to  be  overcome,  before  the 
business  of  a  farmer  can  become  what  it  ought  to 
he — the  simple  occupation  of  land  at  a  money  rent 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  vigorous  action 
on  the  part  of  farmers.  They  must  resolutely  resist 
the  continuance  of  semi-feudal  practices,  such  as  the 
reservation  of  game,  and  yearly  tenancies.  They 
should  insist  upon  long  leases,  free  from  obsolete 
covenants  and  restrictions,  while  they  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  offer  a  full  equivalent  in  the  shape  of 
rent,  founded  upon  a  careful  calculation  of  the  fluc- 
tuations of  seasons,  and  which  they  must  expect  to 
pay  under  all  circumstances.  There  is  nothing  so 
adverse  to  the  fanner's  independence  as  eleemosy. 
nary  abatements  of  rent ;  and  with  the  introduction 
of  well-considered  leases,  that  abatement  system  will 
cease.  This  will  probably  be  our  last  opportunity 
of  addressing  the  tenant  farmers,  and  we  use  it  to 
urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  trusting  to  them- 
selves. 

Henceforth  the  object  of  farmers  must  be  to  at- 
tain independence,  social  and  political  indepen- 
dence. They  must  think  for  themselves,  and  they 
must  act  for  themselves.  Above  all,  they  must 
avoid  "farmers'  friends."  The  landowners  can 
never  be  true  representatives  of  the  farmers. 

In  most  questions  of  material  interest,  the  two 
classes,  the  landlords  and  the  tenant  farmers,  are 
directly  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  the  prejudices 
and  recollections  of  the  past  will  long  induce  the 
landowners  to  desire  the  depression  rather  than  the 
elevation  of  the  social  position  of  the  tenant 
fanners. 

The  means  by  which  alone  the  farmers  will  at- 
tain independence  will  be  self-reliance. 

They  must  do  as  the  trading  classes  have  done 
before  them,  select  for  their  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons  men  of  their  own  class,  or  men 
who  sympathise  with  their  class.  Now  no  one  can 
do  so  less  than  a  landlord.  That  must  be  a  stand- 
ing rule ;  and  every  landowner  who,  as  a  public 
man,  seeks  the  confidence  of  tho farmers,  should  es- 
tablish affirmatively  his  right  to  be  considered  an 
exception. 

The  farmer  should  always  remember,  that  as  a 
capitalist  his  interest  is  identified  with  that  ofUe 
trading  classes,  that  their  well-doing  is  his  well- 
doing, and  that  the  kind  of  patron  and  client  relation 
which  has  hitherto  subsisted  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  England  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
successful  prosecution  of  farming  aa  a  business. 
Let  the  farmers  learn  from  the  success  of  the 
League,  and  of  the  classes  who  havo  supplied  the 
energy  of  the  League  in  emancipating  their  own 
industry,  that  fortune  helps  those  only  who  will 
help  themselves. 


REVIEW. 

The  History  of  Commerce.  By  W.  Cooke  Tay- 
lor, Esq  ,  LL  D.  of  Trim  Coll ,  Dublin. 
The  above  work  is  intended  to  set  forth  the 
history  of  commerce  in  connection  with  the 
science  of  political  economy,  as  its  principles 
wene  gradually  developed  by  the  progress  of 
exchange,  to  show  the  connection  between  the 
increase  of  commercial  intercourse  and  the  spread 
of  civilisation  ;  to  show  how  commercial  enterprise 
prompted  to  maritime  and  inland  discovery,  and  to 
exhibit  how  commercial  credit  becomes  the  bond 
of  brotherhood  between  nations  The  "  History  of 
Commerce"  must,  in  fact,  to  some  extent,  be  an  ex- 
posure of  pernicious  errors  and  perverted  truths  ; 
but  in  a  still  greater  degree  it  will  be  a  re- 
cord of  honourable  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  brilliant  discoveries  for  the 
moral  advancement  of  mankind.  It  will  show 
that  truth,  justice,  and  freedom,  are  tho  great  ele- 
ments of  commercial  prosperity ;  and  that  no  indi- 
vidual, and  no  nation,  can  violate  their  principles 
with  impunity.  We  have  witnessed  the  dawn  of  a 
system,  rising  on  the  world  as  a  sun  of  righteous- 
ness, with  healing  in  its  wings;  and  at  such  a  time 
it  would  b«  ungrateful  to  neglect  the  memory  of 


those  who  toiled  and  struggled  through  the  long 
night  that  is  now  gone  down  tho  sky. 

The  literary  and  personal  connection  between 
Doctor  Cooke  Taylor  and  Archbishop  Whateley  will 
no  doubt  be  continued  through  the  proposed  work, 
and  will,  of  course,  ensure  both  its  scientific  accu- 
racy and  its  moral  value  It  will  elucidate  many 
points,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  history,  which 
have  received  but  little  attention  from  English 
writers  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Carthagcuian  system 
of  banking;  the  Greek  plan  of  colonisation;  the 
state  of  the  trading  municipalities  under  the 
Romans;  tho  effect  produced  on  commerce  by  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians  in  the  west,  and  the 
conquests  of  the  Saracens  in  the  east;  the  rise  and 
growth  of  commerce  among  the  Lombards,  the  Al- 
bigenses,  the  Moors,  and  other  communities  in  tho 
Western  Mediterranean;  the  formation  of  the  Han- 
seatic  and  Rhenish  Leagues,  and  a  succinct  view  of 
the  commercial  history  of  the  principal  European 
nations  since  the  discoveries  of  Vasco  di  Gamaaud 
Columbus. 

We  have  merely  to  announce  these  works ;  there 
is  no  need  of  dwelling  upon  their  importance  ;  and 
it  would  be  rather  premature  to  speculate  on  the 
style  of  their  future  execution. 

Bentley  s  Modern  Literature.  Part  I.  Walpolc's 
Letters.  London.  Bentley. 
We  have  seen  no  more  acceptable  series  of  cheap 
literature  than  that  which  Mr.  Bentley  has  com- 
menced, for  it  gives  us  cheapness,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  convenience  or  comfort.  The  works 
appear  with  such  elegance  of  paper  and  print  as  to 
fit  them  for  the  most  luxurious  library,  and  at  a 
price  which  places  them  within  the  range  of  per- 
sons of  moderate  fortune.  The  eye  is  not  wearied 
by  small  print  and  crowded  pages.  Instead  of  im- 
perfect woodcuts,  we  h&,ve  steel  plates,  executed  in 
the  best  style  of  art.  We  are  glad  that  the  pub- 
lisher has  commenced  the  series  with  the  inimitable 
letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  a  correspondence  which, 
for  lively  wit,  shrewd  appreciation  of  character,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  English  parties  at  an  im- 
portant period  of  history,  has  no  rival  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  world's  literature.  To  criticise  a  work 
which  is  known  and  esteemed  wherever  our  lan- 
guage is  spoken  would  be  superfluous,  but  we  shall 
extract  some  of  the  passages  relating  to  the  expul- 
sion of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  office,  which  have 
the  greater  interest  at  a  crisis  when  a  still  greater 
Sir  Robert  has  been  forced  to  abandon  the  reins  of 
power. 

The  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  con- 
ducted with  a  personal  ferocity  to  which  modern 
times  can  afford  no  parallel.  It  was  known  that 
the  session  of  1742  would  decide  the  issue  ;  and 
though  there  was  no  division  on  the  address,  there 
were  significant  indications  of  a  desperate  struggle, 
which  Hmace  thus  describes : 

"  Wc  hall  no  division,  but  a  very  warm  battle  between  Sir 
R.  and  Pultney.  The  hitter  made  a  flue  speech,  very  per- 
sonal, on  the  state  of  affairs.  Sir  R.  with  as  much  health, 
as  much  spirits,  as  much  force  and  command  as  ever,  an- 
swered him  for  an  hour ;  said,  '  He  had  long  been  taxed 
with  all  our  misfortunes  ;  but  did  he  raise  the  war  in 
Germany  ?  or  advise  the  war  with  Spain  ?  did  he  kill  'the 
late  Emperor  or  King  of  Prussia?  did  he  counsel  this  king? 
or  was  he  first  minister  to  the  King  of  Poland  ?  did  he 
kindle  the  war  betwixt  Muscovy  and  Sweden  ?  '  For  our 
troubles  at  home,  he  said,  'all  the  giievauces  of  thie  nation 
were  owing  to  the  Patriots.'  They  laughed  much  at  this ; 
but  does  be  want  proofs  of  it  ?  He  said, '  They  talked  much 
of  an  equilibrium  in  this  Parliament,  and  of  what  they  de- 
signed against  him  ;  if  it  was  so,  the  sooner  he  knew  it  the 
better ;  and  therefore  if  any  mau  would  move  for  a  day  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  nation,  he  would  second  it.'  Mr. 
Pultney  did  move  for  it;  Sir  R.  did  second  it,  and  it  is  fixed 
for  the  21st  of  January.  Sir  R.  repeated  some  words  of  Lord 
Chesterfield's,  in  the  Home  of  Lords,  that  this  was  a  time 
for  truth,  for  plain  trutlt,for  English,  truth,  and  hinted  at  the 
reception  his  lordship  had  met  in  France.  After  these 
speeches  of  such  consequence,  and  from  such  men,  Mr. 
Lyttleton  got  up  to  justify,  or  rather  to  flatter  Lord  Chester 
field,  though  everybody  then  had  forgot  that  he  had  been 
mentioned  Dauvers,  who  is  a  rough,  rude  beast,  but  now 
and  then  mouths  out  some  humour,  said,  '  that  Mr.  P. 
and  Sir  R.  were  like  two  old  bawds,  debauchiug  young 
members.' 

"  That  day  was  a  day  of  triumph,  but  yesterday  (Wednes- 
day) the  streamers  of  victory  did  not  fly  so  gallantly.  It 
was  the  day  of  receiving  petitions;  Mr.  Pultney  presented 
an  immense  piece  of  paichment,  which  he  said  he  could  but 
just  lift ;  it  was  the  Westminster  petition,  and  is  to  be  heard 
next  Tuesday,  when  we  shall  all  have  our  brains  knocked 
out  by  the  mob;  bo  if  you  don't  hear  from  me  ne?t  p&st,  you 
will  conclude  my  head  wjs  a  little  out  of  order.  After  this 
we  went  npon  a  Cornish  petition,  presented  by  Sir  William 
Yonge,  which  drew  on  a  debate  and  a  division,  when  lo!  we 
were  but  222  to  215 — how  do  you  like  a  majority  of  seven  ? 
The  Opposition  triumphs  highly,  aud  with  reason  ;  one  or 
two  such  victories,  as  Pyrrhus,  the  member  for  Macedon, 
said,  will  be  the  ruin  of  us.  I  look  upon  it  now,  that  the 
question  is,  Downing  Sireet  or  the  Tower;  will  you  come 
aud  see  a  body,  if  one  should  happen  to  lodge  at  the  latter? 
There  are  a  thousand  pretty  things  to  amuse  you  ;  the  lions, 
the  armoury,  the  crown,  and  the  axe  that  beheaded 
Buljen.  I  design  to  make  interest  for  the  room  where  the 
two  princes  were  smothered  ;  in  long  winter  evenings,  when 
one  wants  company,  (for  I  don't  suppose  that  many  people 
will  frequent  me  then,)  one  may  kit  aud  scribble  verses 
against  Crouchback'd  Richard,  and  dirges  on  the  sweet 
babes.  If  I  die  there,  and  have  my  body  thrown  into  a 
wood,  I  am  too  old  to  be  buried  by  robin  redbreasts,  am 
not  I  ? 

"  Rootle,  tbe  prince's  chancellor,  made  a  moat  long  sad 


stupid  speech ;  afterwards,  Sir  R.  called  to  him,  '  Brother 
Rootle,  take  care  you  don't  get  my  old  name.'  'What's 
that?'    '  Blunderer.' 

"You  can't  conceive  how  I  was  pleased  with  the  vast  find 
deserved  applause  that  Mr.  Chute's  brother,  the  lawyer, got; 
I  never  heard  a  clearer  or  a  finer  speech.  When  I  went 
home, '  hear  Sir,'  said  I  to  Sir  It.  '  I  hope  Mr.  Chute  will 
carry  his  election  for  Heydon  ;  he  would  be  a  great  loss  to 
you.'  He  replied, '  We  will  not  lose  him.'  I,  who  meddle 
with  nothing,  especially  elections,  and  go  to  no  committees, 
interest  myself  extremely  for  Mr.  Chute. 

"Old  Marlborough  is  dying  but  who  can  tell  I  last  year 
she  had  lain  a  great  while  ill,  without  speaking;  her 
physicians  said,  '  She  must  be  blistered,  or  she  will  die. 
She  called  out,  '  I  won't  be  blistered,  and  I  won't  die.'  If 
she  takes  the  same  resolution  now,  I  don't  believe  she  will." 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  kept  her  word ;  she 
lived  more  than  three  years  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  and  she  urged  on  the  opposition  to  their  first 
<jrcat  victory  on  the  Westminster  petition.  The  let- 
ter, describing  this  part  of  the  contest,  furnishes 
more  than  one  curious  illustration  of  the  morality  of 
party: 

"  Monday  and  Tuesday  we  went  on  the  Westminster 
election.  Murray  spoke  divinely;  he  was  their  counsel. 
Lloyd  answered  him  extremely  well :  but  on  summing  up 
the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  in  his  reply,  Murray  was — 
in  short,  beyond  what  was  ever  heard  at  the  bar.  That  day 
(Tuesday)  we  went  on  the  merits  of  the  cause,  and  at  ten  at 
night  divided,  and  lost  it.  They  had  220,  we21(i;  so  the 
election  was  declared  void.  You  see  four  is  a  fortunate 
number  to  them.  Vv'e  had  forty-one  more  members  in  town, 
who  would  not,  or  could  not  come  down.  The  time  is  a 
touchstone  for  wavering  consciences.  All  tbe  arts,  money, 
promises,  threats,  all  the  arts  of  the  former  year,  41,  are  ap- 
plied ;  and  self  interest,  in  the  shape  of  Scotch  members — ■ 
nay,  and  of  English  ones,  operates  to  the  aid  of  their  party, 
and  to  the  defeat  of  ours.  Lord  Doner'aile,  a  young  Irish- 
man, brought  in  by  the  Court,  was  petitioned  against, 
though  his  competitor  had  but  one  vote.-  This  young  man 
spoke  ns  well  as  ever  any  one  spoke  in  his  own  defence ; 
insisted  on  the  petition  being  heard,  and  concluded  with  de- 
claring, that  '  his  cause  was  bis  defence,  and  impartiality 
must  he  his  support.'  Do  you  know  that,  after  this,  he 
went  and  engaged,  if  they  would  withdraw  the  petition,  lo 
vote  with  them  in  the  Westminster  affair!  Hi9  friends 
reproached  him  so  strongly  with  his  meanness,  that  h» 
was  shocked,  and  went  to  Mr.  Puhney  to  get  off;  Mr. 
P.  told  him,  he  had  given  him  his  honour,  and  he  would, 
not  release  him,  though  Lord  Doneraile  declared  it  was 
against  his  conscience  :  but  he  voted  with  them  and  lost  us 
the  next  question  which  they  put  (for  censuring  the  High 
Bailiff)  by  his  single  vote;  for  in  that  the  numbers  were  217 
against  215:  the  alteration  of  his  vote  would  have  made  it 
even  ;  and  then  the  Speaker,  I  suppose,  would  have  chosen 
the  merciful  side,  and  decided  for  us.  After  this,  Mr. 
Pultney,  with  an  affected  humanity,  agreed  to  commit  the 
High  Bailiff  only  to  the  serjeaut  at  arms.  Then,  by  a 
majority  of  six,  they  voted  that  the  soldiers,  who  had  been 
sent  for,  after  the  poll  was  closed,  to  save  Lord  Sundon's 
life,  had  come  in  a  military  and  illegal  manner,  and  influ- 
euced  the  election.  In  short,  they  determined,  as  Mr. 
Murray  had  dictated  to  them,  that  no  civil  magistrate,  on 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  sup- 
piess  even  a  riot  by  the  assistance  of  the  militia  and  con- 
stables, may  call  in  ihe  aid  of  the  army.  Is  not  this  doing 
the  work  of  the  Jacobites  1  have  they  any  other  view  than 
to  render  the  riot  act  useless  ?  aud  then  they  may  rise  for 
the  Pre'ender  whenever  they  please.  Then  they  moved  to 
punish  Justice  Rhickerby  for  calling  in  the  soldiers;  and, 
when  it  was  desired  that  he  might  be  heard  in  his  own  defence, 
they  said  he  had  already  confessed  his  crime.  Do  but  thin!:' 
on  it !  without  being  accused,  without  knowing,  or  being  tohj 
it  was  a  crime,  a  man  gives  evidence  in  another  cause,  not  hj;; 
own,  and  then  they  call  it  his  own  accusation  of  himself,  and, 
would  condemn  him  for  it.  You  see  what  justice  we  may 
expect  if  thoy  actually  get  the  majority.  But  this  was  too 
strong  a  pill  for  one  of  their  own  leaders  to  swallow:  Sir  John 
Barnard  did  propose  and  persuade  them  to  give  him  a  day  to 
he  heard.  Iu  short,  we  sat  till  half  an  hour  after  four  in  the 
morning;  the  longest  day  that  ever  was  known.  I  say  nothing 
of  lnvsejf,  for  I  could  but  just  speak  when  I  came  way  ;  but 
Sir  Robert  was  as  well  as  ever,  and  spo\;e  with  as  much  spirit 
as  ever,  at  four  o'clock.  This  way  they  will  not  kill  him;  I 
will  not  answer  for  any  other.  As  he  came  out,  Whitehead, 
the  author  of  Mnnneri,  and  agent,  with  one  Carey,  a  surgeon, 

for  the  Opposition,  said,'  p  n  him,  how  well  he  looks'' 

Immediately  after  their  success,  Lord  Gage,  went  forth,  mid 
begged  there  might  be  no  mobbing;  but  last  night  we  hail 
bonfires  all  over  the  town,  and  I  suppose  shall  have  notable 
mobbing  at  the  new  election;  though  I  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  any  opposition  to  their  Mr.  Edwin  and  Lord, 
Perceval.  Thank  God!  we  arc  now  adjourned  for  three 
weeks.  I  shall  go  to  Swallowfield  for  a  few  days :  so  for 
one  week  you  will  miss  hearing  from  me.  We  have  escaped 
the  Prince's  affair  hitherto,  but  we  shall  have  it  after  the 
holidays.  All  depends  upon  the  practices  of  both  sides  iu 
securing  or  getting  new  votes  during  this  recess.  Sir  Rcbe^i 
is  very  sanguine:  I  hope,  for  his  sake  aud  his  honour,  and  tot 
the  nation's  peace,  that  he  will  get  the  better  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  has  the  majority  secure,  I  shall  be  very  earnest  witb. 
him  to  resign.  He  has  a  constitution  to  last  some  years,  rjdf 
enjoy  some  repo?e  ;  and  for  my  own  part  (anu  both  my 
brothers  agree  with  me  in  it),  we  wish  most  hemiilv  to  sea 
an  end  of  his  ministry.  If  I  can  judge  of  them  by  myself, 
those  who  want  to  be  IB  our  situation,  do  not  wish  to  see  it 
brought  about  more  thau  we  do.  Is  is  fatiguing  to  bear  so 
much  euvy  and  ill-will  undeservedly. — Otium  3ivos  roqo  ■ 
but  adieu,  politics,  for  three  weeks ! 

The  next  struggle  was  on  the  appointment  of  a. 
secret  committee,  and  it  occasioned  a  scene  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  pf  the  House  of  Commons  j 

"  It  was  a  most  shocking  sight  to  see  the  sick  and  dead 
brought  iu  pn  both  sides !  Men  an  crutches,  and  Sir 
William,  Gordon  from  his  bed,  with  a  blister  on  bis  head, 
and  flannel  banning  out  from  under  his  wig.  I  could  scarce 
pi •  y  him  for  his  ingratitude.  The  day  before  the  West- 
minster petition,  Sir  Charles  Wager  gave  his  son  a  ship,  and 
the  next  day  the  father  came  dowu  and  voted  against  him. 
The  son  has  since  been  cast  away ;  but  they  concealed  it 
from  the  father,  that  he  might  not  absent  himself.  However, 
us  we  have  our  good-natured  men  too  on  our  side,  one  of  hi* 
own  countrymen  went  and  told  him  of  it  in  the  House.  Tbe 
old  man,  who  looked  like  Lazarus  at  his  resuscitation,  bore 
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it  with  great  resolution,  and  said,  lie  knew  ivh;/  he  was  told 
of  it,  hut  when  he  thought  his  country  in  danger,  he  would 
not  go  away.  As  he  is  so  near  death,  that  it  is  indifferent  to 
him  whether  he  died  two  thousand  years  ago  or  to  morrow, 
it  is  unlucky  for  him  not  to  have  lived  when  such  insensibility 
would  have  been  a  Roman  virtue. 

"  There  are  no  arts,  no  menaces,  which  the  Opposition  do 
not  practise.  They  have  threatened  one  gentleman  to  have 
a  reversiou  cut  off  from  his  son,  unless  he  will  vote  with 
them.  To  Totuess  there  came  a  letter  to  the  mayor  from  the 
Prince,  and  signed  by  two  of  his  lords,  to  recommend  a  can- 
didate in  opposition  to  the  Solicitor-general.  The  mayor 
sent  the  letter  to  Sir  Robert.  They  have  turned  the  Scotch 
lo  the  best  account.  There  is  a  young  Oswald,  who  had 
engaged  to  Sir  E.  but  has  voted  against  us.  '  Sir  It.  sent  a 
friend  to  reproach  him :  the  moment  the  gentleman  who 
had  engaged  for  him  came  into  the  room,  Oswald  said,  'You 
had  like  to  have  led  me  into  a  line  error !  did  you  not  tell  me 
that  Sir  K.  would  have  the  majority?' 

"  When  the  debate  was  over,  Mr.  Ptiltney  owned  that  he 
had  never  heard  so  fine  a  debate  on  our  side  ;  and  said  to 
Sir  Robert,  '  Well,  nobody  can  do  what  you  can  !'  '  Yes,' 
replied  Sir  E.  '  Yonge  did  better.'  Mr.  P.  answered, '  It  was 
fine,  but  not  of  that  weight  with  what  you  said.'  They  ail 
allow  it ;  and  now  their  plan  is  to  persuade  Sir  Robert  to 
retire  with  honour.  All  that  evening  there  was  a  report 
about  the  town,  that  he  and  my  uncle  were  to  he  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  people  hired  windows  in  the  city  to  see  them 
pass  by — but  for  this  time  I  believe  we  shall  not  exhibit  so 
historical  a  parade. 

The  night  of  the  committee,  my  brother  Walpole  had  got 
two  or  three  invalids  at  his  house,  designing  to  carry  them 
into  the  House  through  his  door,  as  they  were  too  ill  to  go 
round  by  Westminster  Hall ;  the  patriots,  who  have  rather 
more  contrivances  than  their  predecessors  of  Grecian  and 
Eoraan  memory,  had  taken  the  precaution  of  stopping  the 
keyhole  with  sand.  How  Livy's  eloquence  would  have  been 
hampered,  if  there  had  been  back-doors  and  keyholes  to  the 
Temple  of  Concord." 

We  have  a  less  lively,  but  still  a  graphic  account 
of  the  catastrophe : 

"  I  am  miserable  tlut  I  have  not  more  time  to  write  to  you 
especially  as  you  will  want  to  know  so  much  of  what  I  have 
to  tell  you  ;  but  for  a  week  or  fortnight  I  shall  be  so  hurried, 
that  I  shall  scarce  know  what  I  say.  I  sit  here  writing  to' 
you,  and  receiving  all  the  town,  who  flock  to  this  house; 
Sir  Robert  has  already  had  three  levees  this  morning,  and 
the  rooms  still  overflowing — they  overflow  up  to  me.  You 
will  think  this  the  prelude  to  some  victory !  On  the  con- 
trary, when  you  receive  this,  there  will  be  no  longer  a  Sir 
Robert  Walpole;  you  must  know  him  for  the  future  by  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Orford.  That  other  envied  name  expires 
next  week  with  his  ministry  ! 

Preparatory  to  this  chaugc,  I  should  tell  you,  that  last 
week  we  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Chippenham 
election,  when  Jack  Frederick  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Hume,  on  our  side  petitioned  against  Sir  Edmund  Thomas 
and  Mr.  Bayuton  Roll.  Both  sides  made  it  the  decisive 
question — but  our  people  were  not  all  equally  true;  and 
upon  tb'e  previous  question  we  had  but  23j>  against  so 
lost  it  by  one.  From  that  time  my  brothers,  my  uncle,  I,  and 
some  of  his  particular  friends,  persuaded  Sir  R.  to  resign. 
He  was  undetermined  till  Sunday  night.  Tuesday  we  were 
to  finish  the  election,  when  we  lost  it  by  10 ;  upon  which, 
Sir  Robert  declared  to  some  particular  persons  in  the  House 
his  resolution  to  retire,  and  had  that  morning  sent  the 
Prince  of  Wales  notice  of  it.  It  is  understood  from  the  heads 
of  the  party,  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  pursued  against  him. 
Yesterday  (Wednesday)  the  King  adjourned  both  Houses 
for  a  fortnight,  for  time  to  settle  things.  Next  week  Sir 
Robert  resigns,  and  goes  into  the  House  of  Lords.  The  only 
change  yet  fixed,  is,  that  Lord  Wilmington  is  to  he  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury — but  numberless  other  alterations  and 
confusions  must  follow.  The  Prince  will  be  reconciled,  and 
the  Whig-patriots  will  come  in.  There  were  a  few  bonfires 
last  night,  but  they  are  very  unfashionable,  for  never  was 
fallen  minister  so  followed.  Wlien  he  kissed  the  King's  hand 
to  take  his  first  leave,  the  King  fell  on  his  neck,  wept  and 
kissed  him,  and  hogged  to  see  him  frequently.  He  will  con- 
tinue in  town,  and  assist  the  ministry  in  the  Lords.  Mr. 
Pelham  has  declared!  that  he  will  accept  nothing  that  was 
Sir  Eobert's  ;  and  this  moment  the  Duke  of  Richmond  has 
been  here  from  court  to  tell  Sir  R.  that  he  had  resigned  the 
mastership  of  the  horse,  havingreceived  it  from  him,  unasked, 
and  that  he  would  not  keep  it  beyond  his  ministry.  This  i*. 
the  greater  honour,  as  it  was  so  unexpected,  and  as  he  had 
no  personal  friendship  with  the  duke. 

For  myself,  I  am  quite  happy  to  he  free  from  all  the 
fatigue,  envy,  and  uncertainty  of  our  late  situation.  I  go 
everywhere ;  indeed,  to  have  the  stare  over,  and  to  use 
myself  to  neglect ,  but  I  meet  nothing  but  civilities.  Here 
have  been  Lord  Hartiugton,  Coke,  and  poor  Fitzwilliam, 
and  others  crying:  here  1ms  been  Lord  Deskford  and  num- 
bers to  wish  me  joy  ;  in  short,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary 
and  various  scene. 

There  aro  three  people  whom  I  pity  much  ;  the  King, 
Lord  Wilmington,  and  my  own  sister;  the  first,  for  the 
affront,  to  be  forcod  to  part  with  his  minister,  and  to  be 
forced  to  forgive  his  son  ;  the  second,  as  he  is  too  old,  and 
(even  when  he  was  young,  )  unfit  for  the  burthen  :  and  the 
poor  girl,  who  must  be  created  an  earl's  daughter,  as  her 
birth  would  deprive  her  of  the  rank.  She  must  kiss  hands, 
and  bear  the  flirts  of  impertinent  real  quality." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  compare  the  fate  of  the  two 
Sir  .Roberta ;  the  scene  we  bave  extracted  termi- 
nated Walpole's  public  life,  but  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel  we  fondly  hope  and  believe  that  the  "  the  end 
is  not  yet." 


Representation  of  Windsoii. — Colonel  Reil,  on?  of 
the  representatives  of'Wiudsor,  was  in  the  town  on  Saturday 
and  Monday,  and  made  several  calls  upon  those  voters  who 
supported  him  at  the  election  in  November  last.  Mr.  Ne 
ville,  the  other  member  for  the  borough,  was  expected  to 
arrive  yesterday.  A  rumour  was  in  circulation,  that  there 
was  a  probability  of  a  son  of  Colonel  Vyse,  of  Stoke,  and  a 
brother  of  the"  member  for  the  southern  division  of  the 
county  of  Northampton,  offering  himself  on  the  protectionist 
interest,  at  the  next  general  election.  It  is  not  expected 
that  Sir  John  de  Beauvoir  will  again  contest  the  representa- 
tion of  the  borough. — Morning  Pott. 

Fruits  or  the  Corn  Laws. — Many  cargoes  of  the  oats 
that  have  arrived  at  Shields  this  week,  are  in  a  very  bad 
condition  with  insects,  owing  to  the  lengthened  time  they 
have  been  in  bond. — Nnwcustte  Guardian. 
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rV    H    E  ECONOMIST.— 

JL  The  extensive  and  increasing  support  which  this  Journal  is  re- 
co i  vi  11  if  from  the  leading  Mercantile,  ]j:uil;uiy.  aivt  Manufacturing  Classes. 
Without  reference  to  political  party,  has  induced  a  constantly  increasing 
cure  to  render  lite  Commercial  Department  of  the  paper  as  complete  and 
accurate  as  possible,  and  thus  to  combine,  with  the  discussi  >n  of  principles, 
a  Practical  current  usefulness,  and  work  of  future  reference 

THE  ECONOMIST, 

"WEEKLY  COMMERCIAL  TIMES,  BANKERS'  GAZETTE,  AND 
RAILWAY  MONITOR., 

CONTAINS, 

I'irst— Leading  articles  on  Politicirl,  Economical,  Financial,  Commercial, 
and  general  subjects,  discussed  en  strict  economical  and  Rive  Trade  prin- 
ciples. 

Second— A  careful  di-rest  of  the  Proceedings  and  ;'eh?tes  in  Parlia-rent 

Third— A  careful  Abridgment  of  the  News  of  the  Week,  with  a  notice  of 
the  Theatres  and  Public  Amusements 

Fourth — Literary  Not  ices.,  and  particularly  of  all  Works  on  Economical, 
Financial,  and  Cmimcreiiil  Subjects. 

Fifth— Correspondence  and  Answers  to  Queries  on  subjects  of  Statistical 
and  Commercial  interest. 

RANKERS'  OAZETTE. 

The  Rankers'  Gazette  contains  a  careful  account  of  the  >^fcyand  Dis- 
count Market,  a  Review  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges,  of  the  Returns  of  the 
Rank  of  Eh?;1miu1,  and  the  general  state  of  the  Circulation  of  the  whelo 
Kiimdom  ;  Notice  of  BaoJtS  On  Currency  and  Banking,  and  Leading  Articles 
on  all  new  and  important  (p'-s^'ins  connected  therewith. 

COMMERCIAL  TIMES. 

BO.VR.D  OF  TKADe  ori-'ICIAL  MONTHLY  ACCOUNTS 

Of  the  Import*  and  Exports  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  are  driven  every  month 
for  the  current  year  and  the  two  preceding  years    These  accounts  are 
published  only  in  the  Economist 
miCEs  cunnriNT 

The  Economist  contains  an  accurate  Price  Current,  the  pricps  of  each 
arricle  in  which  are  carefully  revised  on  the  evening  of  every  Friday  by  an 
Eminent.  House  in  each  Department.  The  same  of"  Railway  Shares,  Public 
Funds,  Foreign  Securities,  and  Banking  Companies. 

SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE 

A  List  compiled  of  all  the  Ships  which  arrive  at  and  sail  from  the  Port  of 
London,  engaged  in  tiie  American  (North  and  South;,  the  Colonial,  African, 
East  India,  China,  and  South  Sea  Island*  Trade,  and  Foreign  Shipping 
generallv. 

THE  RAILWAY  MONITOR. 
CmUMns  a  careful  digest  of  all  the  Railway  News  of  the  week,  0f  Public 
Meetings,  and  Parliamentary  proceedin-s,  "with  full  Tables  of  the  Prices  of 
Shares  of  British  nnd  Foreign  Lines,  and  u  carefully  kcot  Table  of  Traffic. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  furnish  the  fullest  and  best  accounts  of  all  Conti- 
nental Railways,  in  which  so  much  British  Capital  is  now  invested  ;  and 
for  that  purpose  Direct  and  Special  Correspondents  have  been  established 
at  Paris,  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
NEW  FEATURES  OF  THE  ECONOMIST. 

London,  June  2Gth,  18J6. 
Such  has  been  the  Economist  hitherto  It  is  hot  for  us  tot-ay  how  far 
these  iiunieiousdcpartmciitshave  been  oRk-icutly  managed.  The  general 
approbation  of  our  readers  is  the  only  evidence  we  have  to  refer  toon  that 
point.  But  wc  have  now  gained  one  great  object  for  which  this  paper  was 
established— 

THE  CORN  LAWS  ARE  THIS  DAY  PRACTICALLY  REPEALED. 

The  first  and  most  important  aim  of  Free  Trade  has  been  accomplished ; 
but  the  great  ami  practical  fruits  of  that  freedom  arc  yet  to  he  secured; 
the  danger  of  many  doubtful  doctrines  is  yet  to  be  avoided;  and  nume- 
rous relies  of  the  protective  system  are  yet  to  be  swept  from  our  institu- 
tions and  our  commerce. 

Tin:  snme  principles  ton  vrhieb  the  truth  end  adrantagesof  Free  Trade 
are  b;utod,  will  be  found  equally  apphcabls  to  all  other  political  and  social 
improvements.  The  foundation  Or  all  moral  Olid  intellectual  improvement 
will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  fame  great  and  universal  principles  on 
whie*  the  truth  of  Free  Trade  depends.  Self-respect,  a  consciousness  of 
individual  responsibility,  a  healthy  reliance  on  independent  exertion,  and 
a  high sense  of  that  justice  which,  while  it  demands  wiutt  is  due  to  itself, 
h;is  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  the.  rights  of  others,  constitute  the  basis 
alike  of  f,  eed  mi  of  industry,  and  of  all  the  great  social  virtues  and  duties 
of  life.  Our  principles  are  therefore  closely  associated  with  the  great 
questions  of  Education,  th-<  Physical  Improvement  of  the  Peop  c,  and  the 
general  advancement  «;f  civil  anil  Religious  Liberty. 

Fl|om  this  day  the  real  practical  value  of  the  Economist  begins. — Our 
principles  are  all  conceded  ;  their  uractical  application  is  now  Sf  the  tirst 
cmisequeno  Relations  of  an  entirely  new  character  will  in  future  exist 
between  this  and  other  countries,  with  Which  an  intimacy  must  spring  out 
oi  free  intercoms",  and  facilities  of  communication  as  close  as  now  exists 
bet'.v  ea  din*'' rent  parts  of  the  United  Elnvdam— our  increasing  v:iints  will 
he  supplied  from  new  sources ;  the  wants  of  new  communities  must  be 
supplied  by  this  country.  To  meet  these  new  fie  ■cessitiea.  we  have  already 
established  efficient  Correspondents,  intimate  with  the  Trade  and  Agricul- 
ture of  each  Country,  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Fiance,  Holland,  and  Aus- 
tria ;  and  we  are  now  making  s:milar  arrangements  for  the  United  States, 
that  everything  important  to  the  interests  of  this  country  itilky  be  commu- 
nicated  through  our  column!*. 

Not  the  least  important  eoincnuencrs  of  Free  Trnde  will  be  improvc- 
nu'.-ts  of' our  i»wii  internal  industry,  under  the  iiiliuence  of  competition. 
And  this  will  apply  especially  to 

AG  It! CULTURE, 

To  which  wc  shall  i"  future  devote  an  euine  department  of  the  pnper, 
under  the  Immediate  DliperLntendenec  of  thr  experienced  and  nble  agricul- 
turist who  has  hitherto  so  cfficJcnUy.conducted  that  department  in  the 
Lcaguc*iinW8papQr.  Ail  practical  a  >d  stdentitlc  improvgmants  w.ll  bo 
carefully  noticed,  and  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  will  re- 
ceive especial  attention. 

In  order  t*  render  the  Economist  suitable  to  the  general  reader,  more 
space  will  he  occupied  in  Gcuerul  New*  uud  in  Literary  Rovww*  than 
hitherto,  i»o  as  to  muler  ll 


A  PERFECT  FAMILY  NEM'SPAPER, 
In  addition,  thereto ie,  to  the  important  departments  which  bave  been 
embraced  in  the  Economist,  and  which  will  all  be  retained  ;ih  prrfect 
hitherto,  these  new  features  will  be  placed  upon  as  efficient  a  scale,  aud 
conducted  with  the  same  care  and  uniformity  of  principle,  as  has  hitherto 
characterised  this  .journal.  It  will  consist  of  32  pages,  and  will  be  the 
hu  i.,-est  size  admissdUe  under  the  Stump  Act. 

A  NE>V  VOLUME  BEGINS  NEXT  WEEK 
Published  at  the  Office,  810,  Strand,  London ;  and  to  be  bad  by  order  of  all 
Newsmen. 

THE 

TjillEE  TRADE  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION.— 

-L    _  DIRECTORS. 

Samuel  Harii-'on,  Esq., 

Dr.  James  Carlisle, 
John  Gadsby,  Esq., 
H.  Hull, Esq.,  Ux-brMjre. 
Richard  Burnet,  Esq., 
.1.  Matson,  Esq. 
Charles  Swalsland,  Escp,Crayford. 

TltUSTKES. 

Dr.  Thomas  Price,  7,  Higiilmry-tcrraee,  Islington. 
GcorgcThompson,  Esq.,  6,  Waterloo  place. 
Captain  Cogan,  Upper  Mill,  Uanimeiiiuith. 

EiNKF.RSJ. 

Commercial  Bank. 

BOLr&'iTOR, 

Josh.  Ivimey,  Esq.,  2ii,Cha«ce47-lane. 

SURVEYOR., 

Mr.Frcderi'A  Farraud,  f'riory  Villa,  Feakhan*. 

SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Alfred  Lcnch  Saul. 
Pros-peetuars  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  on  application  nt  the  Society's 

Offices,  East  Temple  Chambers,  WhiteVriars-strcct,Fhiet-strce:.  The  Ruloj 
(6d.  each)  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  as  above. 

Persons  desirous  to  join  the  Society  arc  requested  to  make  application 
immediately. 


A.  W.  Panlton ,  Esri.. 

Richard  Potter, Esq., 
William  Leavers,  Esq., 
William  Wilson,  Esq., 
R.  O.  Welford,  Esq., 
Sidney  Smith, Esq., 


pMEAPKST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. — " THR  UN(- 

\J  VEllSB."— The  Proprietors  have  reduced  tlie  price  to  SttUKPESCE. 
It  contains  a*  much  matter,  original  and  sclrcted,  as  the  "TIMES" 
(doablCvXumber).  It  is  conducted  by  an  association  of  literary  gentlemen. 
It  is  free,  honest,  and  independent  U  is  designed  to  he  a  ueu-s  pane  ret' 
the  first  class,  and  isadaptcd  for  the  family  circle.  Ministers  of  all  deno- 
minations receive  it  at  the  r.  dn<rd  price  o'Hs.  8d.  for  six  months 
UftVo,  l.'WMtcfrinrs-s.rcct.  l'lcct-stiei't. 

rnO  BE  SOLD— Two  Copies  of  '-THE  ANTI- 

-L  J3T)EAD.TAX  CIllCULAB,"  2 vols,  complete;  am!  'J\v<> 
Copies  of  "THE  LEAGUE,"  complete.  Apply  to  J.  Gadsby, 
Bouverie-street,  Fleet-streot,  London. 

T  E AG  UE  PREMISES  TO  LET.  —  Those  first- 

rate  liu-miess  premises,  situate  No.  fi7,  Fleet-street,  of  fire- 
proof construction,  occupied  ilming  the  last  three  years  as  Iho 
offices  of  the  Anti-Covri-Law  League,  tolet,on  lease."  Extensive; 
suites  of  Chamber^. (uljoirriricr,  also  to  let,  together  or  separately. 
Apply  lo  Mr.  George  Lnxforu,  East  Temple  Chambers,  2,  VVlute- 
friars-street,  Fleet-street. 


The  following  Numbers  of  THE  LEAGUE  are  wanted: 
5fi,  57,  58,  59,  (50,  Q\,  02,  64,  70,  7],  72,  74,  70,  77,  78,  7!.', 
80,  81,  82,  83,  85,  80,  87,  88,  00,  01,  03,  04,  07,  OR,  00,  100. 
Six  of  each  of  these  are  wanted.  A  liberal  price  will  be  pr.id 
for  them  on  their  being  forwarded  to  J.  Gadsbv,  Bouverie- 
street,  Fleet-street,  London. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

LONDON,  Saturday  Evening,  July  -i,  lcUfi. 

Tlie  usual  events  for  the  vacancies  caused  by 
tlie  formation  of  a  new  Ministry  have  been  mover! 
for,  and  Lord  John  Russell  lias  published  his  nd- 
dress  to  tlie  citizens  .of  London.  A  new  era  in 
English  history  has  commenced,  and  not  the  least 
significant  novelty  is  the  fact  that  the  Premier 
will  be  the  re2)resentative  of  the  metropolis. 
Another  remarkable  novelty  will  he  the  return  of  a 
merchant,  Mr.  Brown,  as  member  for  South  Lan- 
cashire. No  more  striking  proofs  could  be 
given  of  the  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  com- 
merce in  the  empire,  when  the  Prime  Minister 
is  the  representative  of  the  largest  commercial  con-< 
stituency,  and  when  one  of  the  largest  county 
constituencies  selects  a  commercial  gentleman  for. 
its  member.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  observe  the 
almost  perfect  identity  of  sentiment  between  Lord 
John  Russell's  address,  aud  the  speech  with  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  closed  his  Ministerial  cai-eer.  Both 
have  emphatically  pledged  themselves  to  consum- 
mate the  great  work  of  Free  Trade;  and  both  have 
declared  themselves  ready  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  will  ensure  for  Ireland  equal  participation  in  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  British  constitution. 

In  another  part  of  this  paper  we  have  taken 
our  farewell  of  our  readers ;  and  we  have  now 
only  to  add  that  our  pride  in  the  past  is  not  greater 
than  our  hope  in  the  future.  The  speech  of  the 
out-going,  and  the  address  of  the  in-coming  Pre- 
mier, are  equally  manifestos  of  a  course  of  policy 
suited  to  the  circumstances,  the  position,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  British  Empire.  Whatever  men  may 
hold  power,  the  measures  propounded  by  those 
whom  we  can  no  longer  regard  as  rival  statesmen, 
will  be,  and  must  be,  the  basis  of  every  future  ad- 
ministration. Henceforth  monopoly  is  no  longer 
practicable : 

"  Prone  in  the  dust  Protection  shall  be  lmrl'd, 
Its  name,  its  nature  bunish'd  from  tlie  world." 

Already  its  power  has  been  shaken  in  France 
and  smitten  in  America:  Russia  has  begun  to 
remodel  her  tariff,  and  the  voice  of  Free 
Trade  is  heard  in  the  Xollverein.  The  mutual 
interests  of  commerce  are  felt  to  be  the  very  bonds 
of  peace,  and  the  mutual  exchange  of  benelits  is 
found  to  be  the  only  alliance  deserving  the  naisa 
of  Holy.  We  have  a  new  era  opening  before  us ; 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  clay  than  ever  yet  show; 
upon  England  is  already  sending  its  rays  above  the 
horizon,  cheering,  illumining,  and  inspiring.  Grate- 
ful to  Providence  that  has  bestowed  upon  us  such 
blessings,  wo  call  upon  our  country  to  accept  hcv 
high  mission,  and  fulfil  her  great  destiny  :  "  Arise, 
shine,  for  thy  light  is  come;  and  the  glory  of  tha 
Lord  hath  risen  upon  thee!" 


1846.] 
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RESIGNATION  OT  MINISTERS.— PEHL  AND  COBDEN*. 
Just  Published,  Price  One  I'OiUH-, 

rPHE  SPEECH  of  SIR  B.  PEEL  in  the  House  of 

I     Commons,  on  Monday,  Juue  29. 

Also 

MR.  COBDEN'S  SPEECH  in  the  House  of  Commons 
oa  Friday,  February  27th,  1S16  — KcTisrd.  Price  One  Penny,  U 

MR.  BBIGTITS  SPEECH  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Tunsday  Night,  Feb.  17.  Trice  One  Penny. 

MB.  GIBSON'S  SPEECH  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Mondar  nisrht,  Feb.  18.   Price  One  Penny. 
Loudoi:  J.  Gadsby,  Buuverie  street;  and  XewalPl-btiMutfSi Manchestor. 
"SVhere  mftT  be  had, 

A VERBATIM  REPORT  OF  THE  MEETING  OF 
AGUICL  LTl.'RAL  LABOURERS  AT  COATAC1U:,  printed  in  a 
tract  form,  IS  pages. 

Upwards  of  100,00)  copies  have  been  printed. 
Any  of  the  above  mar  be  had  at  0s.  per  100, 

FREE  TRADE  TRACTS,  selected  by  the  Council  of 

the  Leazue.ls.,  in  cloth. 

JOHN  HOPKINS'S  NOTIONS  of  POLITICAL  ECO- 

XOM.Y.   By  Mrs.  Mirckt.   Recommended  bv  Mr.  Cobdcn.   Ik.  Cu. 

TWENTY  TRACTS  AND  SPEECHES  ON  FREE 

TRADB.  By  Earl  Pucie,  Messrs.  YHliers,  Cobd.n .  Bright, Gibson,  O'Con- 
nell.  M'Culla'^h,  Balnea,  &C.    la  stitehfd.  l'imo.size 

THE  LAND-TAX  FRAUD. — Hneech  of  R.  Cobden 

Esq  ,  in  the  House  of  Commons  March  U,  1S42.  Id. 

The  EVIDENCE  of.lAMES  DEACON  HUME,  Esq., 
late  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Triide,  upon  the  Corn  Lftir  and  Import 
Duties.  Id. 

SMITH'S  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.    4  toIs.  12s. 
TENANT  FARMERS  and  FARM  LABOURERS. — 

Speech  of  Mr  Cobden  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  12. 1814.  Id. 

MR.  COBDEN'S  FIRST  SPEECH  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  Feb. 24, 1842.  Tirentr-second  Thousand.  Id. 

MONOPOLY  and  MACHINERY— Which  is  the  real 
enemy  of  the  Working  Classes?  Bv  Hiiitu  Stinsfhld,  Esq.,  Leeds.  2d 
AMERICA  AND  THE   CORN  LAWS.     By  John 

CcRiis,  of  Ohio.  United  States.  6d. 

The  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHT  to  a  REVISION 

of  t'n-LA.XD  TAX.  Is. 

DAWN  ISLAND.    By  Miss  Mabtixeau.  Written 

expressly  for  the  Great  Bazaar.   Price  Is.  Cd. 

"  The  getting  up  is  superb  :  equal  to  any  Si>fcimen  of  typograpliical  art 
that  ev:r  met  our  eves." — Sentinel. 

MR.  BRIGHTS  SPEECH  ON  THE  GAME  LAWS 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  27, 1845,  on  moving  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee.  Id. 

CATECHISM  ON  THE  CORN  LAWS  ;  with  their 

Fallacies  and  Answers.   By  Cot-.Tir  iipson.  Cd 

DIALOGUE  on  the  CORN  LAWS,  between  a  Gen- 

tleman  and  a  Farmer.  Id. 

The  THREE  PRIZE  ESSAYS  on  Agriculture  auil  the 

Com  Laws.  4d. 


THEATRE  ROYAL,  COYENT  GARDEN.  — 
M.  JL'LLIEN'S  GRAND  HAL  MASQUE,  Monday,  July  !<  th,  lSifi. 
—M.  Jt'LLIEN  lias  the  honour  tu  announce  that  his  concerts  will  posi- 
tively unuinate  on  Saturday,  July  ISth,  and  that  his  Or  aid  li:il  Masque 
(the  "only  one  this  season  ;  will  take  place  cn  the  following  Monday,  July 
20ih  Every  preparation  is  beii.2  made  to  render  this  entertainment  in  all 
n-spects  equal  if  not  superior  to  M  Jullien  s  former  nails  The  decorations, 
both  illuminative  and  floral,  will  be  on  a  scale  ok-nroftise  frrandcur,  and  the 
Jsnnd  !ts  ^n  On-hesriT' de  dan*e  be  perfect  in  H^fcn--Tiuitinn.  Tickets  for 
the  Bidl  10s.  G<1.  The  Prices  of  Admission  foJMPeetators,  (for  whom  the 
andier.ee  portion  of  the  Theatre  will  as  beforffW  set  npart.i  will  be  as  on 
former  oecasi:ms,  viz..  Dress  Circles  5>.,  Boxes  3*..  Tower  Gallery  2s.,Upner 
GsHr-rv  Is.  Private  Boxes  from  £3  3s.  Od.  upwards.  Pci-sons  taking  Pri- 
vate Boxes  will  have  the  privilege  of  passing  to  and  from  the  Hall  Kooni 
■without  extra  charge. 

HTHE    SUMMER   RIDE  or  PROMENADE.  —  The 

A  peculiar  virtues  off.  and  A.  OLE-RIDGE'S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA 
completely  removes  the  di:li^ulcy  expericacrd  by  ladies  in  pre>*-rvin:*  their 
rinetf-ts  after  exercise.  Its  use  so  invigorates  the  hair  that  tresses  pre- 
viously the  strai?hte*t  and  most  destitute  of  cor]  rapidly  acquire  a  vigour 
whith  maintains  in  permanent  ringlet*  the  head-dress of  the  most  perse- 
vering voury  of  the  hall-room,  the  ride,  orthe  hroracnadc.  its  efficacy  in 
preserving,  strenathenin^,  and  renewin™  the  hair  has  bceomc  a  matter  of 
notoriety  amonir  al!  civilised  nations  .Is.  fd.,  Gs.,  and  11*.  per  bottle.  No 
other  pnce%  Oldridjjc  s  Balm,  l.TVel.uiston-stiee-t,  the  second  house  from 
the  Strand,  I.  :<  .  •• 

CHILDREN'S  HAIR. —  The  balsamic  properties  of 
/  ROWLAND  S  MACASSAU  OIL  nourish  the  Hair  in  its  embryo 
state,  accelerate  iU  growth .  sustain  it  in  maturity,  ar.d  continue  the  pos- 
session of  healthy  vigour,  silkv  sof(nes<,  a:  d  luxurious  redundancy,  to  tho 
latest  period  nf  ham; in  life  Genial  and  purifying,  it  dispels  nil  ycurf  ar.d 
impurity, and  rendersthe  use  of  the  flne-coinb  unnecessary. 

05  -f  l*ew*re  of  Spurious  Imitations!  !!  The  genuine*  article  lias  tlie 
Words"  KOAVUNI)  s  MACASSAR  OIL,"  on  the  Wrapper. 

Price  3s  6d.,  7s.,  Family  Bottles  (equal  to  4  small),  lo«.  Ed.,  and  double 
that  siz*,  21s.  per  Bottle, 
fio'd  at  ">Q,  Hattou  Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemi&tsand  Perfumers. 

TBRAHIM  PACHA'S  VISIT  TO  E.  MOSES  &  SON'S 

_l  GUAM)  NEW  DB-ES?  MART. 

Ibrahim  Paeha,  the  Princr  of  Egypt,  honoured  The  Gran  a  Dress  Mart  of 
E.  iCOiea  and  Son  with  a  visit  on  June  2>,  1814.  His  Highness  was 
attended  by  his  suite,  and  remained  upwards  of  an  hour  at  the  Establish- 
ment, expressing  i  through  the  medium  of  his  interpreter)  his  delight  and 
astonishment  at  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  the  huihifnr;. 

The  (rratifyinjr  circumstances  connected  with  the  visit  of  his  Highness, 
have  suggfsted  the  follow  tag 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  OF  THE  HONOUR. 

Illustrious  Prince  of  Egypt !  thou  hast  paid 
A  lasting  honour  to  our  nouse  of  trade. 
Accept  these  humble  lines  as  a  return 
For  bavins'  honour'd  this  our  vast  concern, 
we  flflta  thrill  of  pleasure  in  our  hearts, 
"While  thou  wast  visiting  the  mart  of  marts : 
And  whilst  your  Highness  ga/od  on  ev'ry  side. 
Our  tK'Somsbcut  Mitha  becoming  pride. 
Lon,?  shall  we  recollect  th'  important  day 
On  which  thou  didst  this  glorious  vi-it  pay  ; 
And  mav'st  thou  ne'er  forget  the  visit  paid 
To  MOSES'  noted  Parthenon  of  Trade. 
Go,  fro!  illustrious  Prince  !  and  sound  abroad 
The  glsid  occasion  which  we  here  record. 
When  far  away  on  Egypt's  shore?. proclaim 
MOSES  and  SON'S  imperishable  fame  ! 
Tell  how  the  mighty  warehouse  f*  display 'd 
1  lie  most  astounding  monument  in  trade ; 
And  say  what  thousands  hasten  to  admire— 
Tv  hat  thousands  purchase  the  superb  attire 
And  if  a^ain  your  Highness  ever  please 
For  Engl  ind's  Isle  to  cross  the  wide  deep  seas, 
Forget  not  Moses,  who  would  hail  at  heart 
Another  visit  to  their  princely  mart. 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 


Br-ADT-MlDE. 


Twerd  Taglioni,  from 

Caihmerette  Codringtons 
and  TagUonis 

Bummer  Coats  in  every  de- 
iv  notion  and  make,  in- 
cluding the  Registered 
Coat  - 

Blou^i  in  rv-ry  material 

Splendid  pattern  Summer 
Vesta  -  - 

Cashmere  and  Persian  In 
endless  variety 

Itlaek  and  Fancy  Satins  - 

Taney  Trousers 

Black  ditto  - 

J)  rest  Con  t  - 

Frock  ditto  - 


i.  a 


3  0 


Mins  to  Mkasiire. 
Coats  in   every  matcrinl 
adapted  for  the  season  In 
every  variety  ol  ntji-and 
fa3h'on  to  oner,  Irom 
Quilting  Vests  As  Cd  each, 

or  3  for 
Cashmere,  in  every  variety 

ofpatt-rn  - 
Satin,  plain, or  fancy 
Cloth  orcasimere  do 
B^.t  singl"  milled  do 
Spring  Trousers  in  every 

pattern 
Single  milled  Albert  and 

Victoria  ditto 
Best  or  Blnek  dre*sdo 
Dress  Coats 

„  best  mnnufactd. 
Frock  ditto 

best  manwfactd. 


£   s.  d. 


0  1C  0 

0  19  0 

0  8  6 
0  14 

0    8  C 

0  13  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  0 

1  ti  h 

1  [3  0 

2  18  o 
1  16  0 

3  3  0 


A  new  work,  entitled  "  Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  with  full 
dire- ■nous  tm  self-measurement,  may  bo  had  on  application,  or  forwarded 
post  free. 

Mourn  in  %  to  any  extent  at  8  Minnies  norjee. 
-Any  ariieie  jiurt  i;as"»(,  »f  made  to  measure,  if  not  approved 
nraedi:if -lv  es  r hanged,  or  the  moner  returned. 
OSES  and  SON.Tnn  «,  Woollen  Drapers,  Clothiers.  Hatters, 
(fitters,  and  General  Warehousemen,  regret  to  he  obliged  to 
:iblic  asrainst  Imposition,  hut  have  learned  that  the  nntrades- 
sehoosi  *'  of  toeing  oomMetod  with  them,"  or  is  the  came  con- 
ned t ;  in  many  instances,  and  for  obvious  reasons  they 
ii  with  any  orher  home  in  or  out  of  London.  Any  of 
tho**  who  d'-sire  Kanom^  cheap  idoi'iina:  should,  v>  prevent  disap/oint- 
rnent,  eall  or  tend  to  Miuorfcs  and  Ald^ate,  opposite  the  Church",  City, 

OW-rre  the  Address.  P..  MOSES  and  SON,  (54,  110. 153,  and  157.  Mino- 
rVs,  and  83,  «4,*#, and  Hfi,  Aldgatc,  City,  Ixmdon 

N  /tick.  --The entrance,  to  the  hespok'*  Department  Is  at  M,  Aldgatc. 

Js  .I?.  KobusiMnstransoeted  at  this  K^tabtishmeat  from  sunset  on  Friday 
F.veiing  till  sunset  on  Sbturuay  Kvsning,  wasn  it  is  .resumed  till  twelve 
W'closk. 
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FREEMASONS'  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  ll,  Waterloo-phce,  PaB-malL  F/oiidon,  Business  trans- 
acted in  All  the  branches  and  for  all  object*  of  Life.  Assurance,  Endow- 
ments nnd  Annuities,  nnd  to  secure  contingent  Reversions,  &c  —Informa- 
tion and  ProspectUMjs  furnished  by  Jo«,ki-h  Hraiiiooe.  Secretary. 


AJATIONAii  I'  R  O  V  1  I)  E  N  T  1  N  S  T  I  T  U  T  1  O  N, 

±*i  -is,  Grneechurch -street,  London, 

For  Mutual  Assurance  on  Lives,  Endowmonts.  Deferred  Sums,  lmmcdlntc 
and  Dcfi  Ted  Annuities. 
Enrolled  under  the  Acts  of  Parliamt  nt  relating  to  Friendly  Societies. 

DillECTOIt*. 

C.  P.  llousflcld.EEq.  |tobert  Tngham,  Esq, 


I  Iln 


Char! 

John  St.  Ha 

lichard  Shortridgcl  Esq. 
iamucl  Smith,  tSq, 


hurst  Lucas, Esq. 

•ton,  Esq. 
Esq, 


John  Hradlmry,  Esq. 
William  Cash,  Esq. 
Thomas  Castle,  Esq. 
John  Felthom,  Esq. 

Joseph  HBTgroVO,  Esq, 
Thomas  Hou-kin,  M.l). 

MKntCAL  niRECTOn-;. 

I.  T.  Conqucbt,  M.D.,  F.L.S.        !       Thomas  Dcvan,  M.D.,  F.L  R. 
soi.ic  irons. 
Messrs.  Ilardwicke  and  Davidson. 

CONSULTING  ACTUAKY. 

Clun  ks  Anscll,  Esq..  F.K.S 
The  gratifying  result  of  the  valuation  of  the  liabilities  and  Assets  of  the 
Institution  made  in  November,  isi2.  Is  cvcmnlihVd  in  the  following  in- 
stances; exhibiting  the  profit  assigned  to  Policies  which,  had  been  In  ex- 
istence from  one  to  seven  years 
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The  next  Division  of  Profits  wis  be  made  in  Nov.  ls-17. 
Thctotal  number  of  policies  issued  fromjthc  commencement  of  the  Insti 
tuti6n,  in  December,  lHl"-,  to  the  present  tinie,  is'0',3,  and  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  Societv  is  upwards  of  £70.000.  ] 

<  MEMBERS  whose  PBEMXTJMS  HEQVME  DUE  on  the  1st  instant, 
arc  reminded  that  the  same  MUST  BE  PAID  WITHIN  THIRTY  DATS 
FROM  THAT  TIME. 

Copies  of  the  Report  to  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  Members,  nnd  nil 
other  information,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offico,  or  of  the  Agents  in  the 
country. 

London.  July  1,  lPj(i.  >  .To^Em  Marsh,  Sec. 

AGRICULTURAL    TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
HoJdcsdon,  Qkrtsf. 
One  mile  from  the  BroxSOUrn  .station  on1  the  Eastern  Counties'  llailw.ay. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  Comtnitteeof  Management. 
Established  fur  General  and  Scientific  Education,  including  every  Branch 
of  Agriculture  and  Civil  Engineering 
Resident  Head  Master— Mr.  Haselwood. 
Resident  Assistant  Masters— Messrs.  Aird,  A.W.Jackson,  J.  DonaUson, 
Holroydj 

AErriculture  —  Professor  Donaldson,  Author  of  "  British  Grasses  and 
Mnaures, "  &e. 

Botany— Professor  Cooper,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  "The  Botany  of  Sosscx,"  &c* 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  8SG.fr Professor  Jacijson,  F.G.S. 

Management  and  Diseases  of  Cattle— Professor  J.  B.  Simonds,  M  R.C.V  S., 

Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London. 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy— 4r.  A  W.  Jackson. 
Practical  Suvvevins  and  Levelling— Mr.  llasehveod, and  Mr.  A.AV.  Jackson. 

An  extensive  Farm,  Library,  Museum,  and  Laboratory,  are  attached  to 
the  school ;  and  the  charge,  for  board,  lowins ,  Ucturesj  &C.f  is  so  arranged 
by  the  Committee  of  Management,  as  to  include  every  expense  (except  for 
hashing  and  books),  at 

TWENTY  GUINEAS  THE  HALF  YEAR. 

The  School  Session  is  divided  into  t no  term*,  viz. :— From  the  30th  of 
January  to  Midsummer,  and  from  the  30ui<o£<£uly  to  Christmas 

The- course  of  Education  embraces  the  Classics,  Mathematics,  Natural 
nnd  Experimental  Philosophy,  Mcchames  Physiea,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  Land  sui  veyinir,  Diawim*,  the  French  and  German 
Languages,  Praetn al  Agriculture,  and  Lectures  ou  the  Breeds,  Manage-. 
ment,and  l>lwases  of  Cattle. 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  Pupils  to  be  addressed  to  the  "  Head 
Master,  of  the  Agricultural  Training  School,  Hoddesdon^  Herta,"  of  whom 
every  information  may  be  obtained,  and  rcfcrcmcs  had  to  gentlemen 
whose  sons  arc  now, it  the  Institution,  from  most  of  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land; also  from  Wales.  Scotland  and  Ireland. 


National  Tableau  of  Fu'elic  InteresT,  which  has  been  Eight  Months  in 
Preparation. 

THE  Roral  Family  nt  Home,  consisting  of  the  Queen  nnd 
Prince  Albert  caressing  their  Four  lovely  Ciiildrcn.  The  Grouping 
and  Colouring  by  Madame  'J'ussaud,  the  Models  and  Portraiture  It-v  Mr.  F. 
Tussaud.rhc  Costumes  by  Mrs.  F.  Tussaud,  is  now  added  to  the  Collection. 
—BAZAAR,  Baker-street,  Portman-scjUare, 
"This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis. "—Times. 
Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Rooms.  t>d.  Open  from  li  till  1 ;  and  from 
7  till  10.  

WANTED.— A  SITUATION  AS  GARDENER  in  a 
Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Family.  The  Advertiser  is  a  married 
man.  with  two  children  J  can  undertake  the  management  of  a  first-rate 
establishment,  and  manage  plantations,  if  required;  can  have  an  unex- 
ceptionable character  from  the  family  tfhpre  he  has  lived  13  years.  Address, 
TV*.  B  ,  Post-office,  Susscx-plnce,  Hyde  Park  Gardens. 

a^O    COUNTRY    TRADESMEN.  —  The  BRITISH 

J_  CANTON  TEA  COMPANY  received  with  the  last  importation  of 
their  celebrated  Teas,  ihtir  fine |at  p&iowqna,'8  Mixture.  This  splendid 
Tea  unites  to  perfection  the  v-rtucs  of  ttOof  thr  finest  "  chops"  of  China. 
This  boon  has  been  bccured  by  the  exertions  of  the  Company's  two  Agents 
stationed  at  Canton.  The  list  of  the  Company  contains  eight  sorts  of  Tea, 
and  from  iiie  immense  talcs  furms  tlie  most  valuable  agency  extant. 
Packed  in  packets  from  2  o>:.  to  1  lb.  Full  particulai  s  by  applying  to  the 
Company's  Manager,  41.  Crutchcd  Fi iaij.  City,  London. 

OEOKGB   and  JOHN    DmNE,    SADDLEKS  and 

\JT  HARNESS  MAKERS,  invite  attx-ntion  to  their  Gig,  Tandem,  and 
Carriage  Harness,  manufactured  on  thiirovrn  premises,  by  wnrkmon  of 
much  exprrirnee,  nnd  under  the  dirctfion  of  foremen  of  superior  ability 
and  skill.  Their  leather  is  invariably  dressed  by  flrst-rate  London  curriers, 


the  furniture  is  also  of  the  best  town  manufacture,  nnd  O.  nnd  J.  Deanc 
warrant  tiiat  the  pwdnetions  of  their  miaufactory  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
beauty,  strength,  and  cheapness,  by  any  iither  house.  Horee  clothing  made 
to  order  ;  canteens  of  best  seasoned  \voi>d.  Dcane's  London -Kiadc  wlups, 
and  all  articles  for  stable  and  travel liig  uscin  lame  variety.— No.  2, 
Arthur-street  East,  opening:  to  the  Momlinvnt,  London-bridge. 

LUXURY  IN  SHAVING. 

OHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S  AMBKOSIAL  SHAVING 


1 


sesiesali  the 

able  smell  uiseparablO  frwm  tiint  article  in  a  genuine  state.  It  is  of  a  wliite 
pearly  silvery  appearance,  produces  a  eriojuy  lather,  which  frill  not  dry  on 
the  face,  and  emits  in  use  tho  delightful  flavour  of  the  almond. 

In  Pots,  price  "Js.       3s.  Vd.,  &C 
Perfumers  to  her  Majesty,  Pi,  Three  Kin-  court, Lombard-street, London, 
Manufacturers  of  Combs  and  Brushes  oi  the  best  quality,  and  ou  the  most 
approved  principles. 

fv    RIDDELI/S  PATECT"  ECONOMICAL  MICA- 

X  •  CEOCrt  LIKINO  for  the  protection  of  Bonnets,  Caps,  and  Hats 
frorfl  the  injurious  effect!  of  the  natural  nnd  artificial  moisture  of  the  hair. 
Ladies  and  KCStlemett,  before  pueehaslnf  such  articles,  should  see  that  they 
arc  provided  with  this  elegantund  inexpensive  arriele,  which  may  he  im- 
perceptibly introduced  into  the  mom  uelcatc  bonnet  or  cap,  thereby  prc- 
\(  nfinir  the  very  unsightly  Itsins  produ*.  d  by  perspiration,  nil, &c. :  being 
a  nun-eonduetor  of  hear.,  it  will  h«  touml  invaluable  in  warm  climates, 
especially  in  the  East  and  Went  Indies,  liiwcnting  the  effects  of  a  coup  de 
soleil  or  stroke  of  the  sun,  which  ha*  pSived  so  fatal  to  European*  esne 
cially.  To  be  h  id  of  nil  respectable,  iiatl-rs,  milliners,  haberdashers,  oiit- 
fitten, hosiers,^-.  W.  Patterson^  lMiWoott-8treot,Cheap8ide,  London,  is 
liecir-cd  'O  supply  wholesale  house- only.    Price  One  Shilling. 


"VT UMBER    ONE,  .  ST.    PAUL'S  CJIURCHVARD, 

ll  London  —Tho  following  sample  package  Is  recommended  to  families 
who  wish  (previous  to  pureba.sin-  their  uhtmi  supply  of  TEAS,  COJ  '■  EEH, 
tfce.)  to  sample  uiid  prove  the  superior  excellence  of  tin'  rood*  ►old  bv 
DAKIN  and  COMPANY,  Tea  McahanU,  and  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
country  carriage-free  on  receipt  of  auost-offlce  order  for  the  £t,  the  ad. 
being  allott  ed  a*  the  costof  the  poftt-olluc  oidc.--.-- 

3  b  l'inrst  True  Rich  Congou  Tea 

lib!  ery  line  Hyson  orGbunpowdi  r 

1  bstron  f  Conrou  Tea  f  jrU  uueMir-s 

filbs(ki(i\'cr,  i  i|>e  and  rich  in  flavour 

lib  the  old  English  Mustard 

.lib*  best  Bermuda  Arrowroot  (In  a  tin 

lib  i'incKt  Tapioca iinnortcd  , 

Jib  Finest  Bencoolen  clove* 

lot  Finest  Brown  Nutmcxs 

jib  very  best  Caj  ciuifc  Pepper 


All  roods  afterwards  ordered  will  be  sent  warranted  equal  t<>  thPse 
sainplci. 
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kT  ADVERTISEMENT  HERB  CAN  CONVEY 

but  a  faint  idea  of  the  excellence  of  this  manufacture  for  wear 
or  use, nor  can  it  show  thr;  s.tving  in  aetual  money  on  the  various  ArtlC  fi. 
In  the  aggregate  this  is  over  (illy  percent.  The  Catalogue,  with  lHO  illus- 
trations, gives  the  pattern  and  the  price  against  every  artlcli ."  All  housfi- 
keepers  should  have  this  book;  and,  by  address! na  C.  WATSON,  41  and 
42,Baibiean,aiid  10,  Norton  1'olgate  (near  the  Eastern  Co  untie*  Railway 
London  Terminus),  it  will  be  forwarded  Oralis  and  Post  Pree. 


TONKS'S  £4.  4s.   SILVKIt    LEVER  WATCUKS 

tl  warranted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  mirtutc  per  week .  are  t>t  Hina; 
attho  Mamiiuctory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house.  Thej  combine 
the  truth  of  a  matbematic&l  Instrument  with  the  elegance  of  anomai  tent 
of  taste.  On  receipt  of  a  F0Bt-otio*  order  for  U.  above  the  price,  a  Watch 
wi!l  bo  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Read  Jone  s  "Sketch  of 
Watch  Work. "sent  tree  Tor  a  I'd.  stamp 

,E WAR'S  PURE  BROWN  DURHAM  MUSTARU. 

(sequence  of  the  numerous  and  increasing  applications  for  this 
plird  preparation  of  Brown  MustaidSced,  the  proprietor  begs  to  aim  naCO 
tliat  he  has  npjudi-.ted  Mr -y.  is.  Jimler  and  Harding,  chemists, 4.  CbcapsldO. 
corner  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  his  Agents  Cor  London.  ThU  article  «  ill 
be  found  much  superior  to  that  prepared  from  the  White  Mus;aitl  Serd, 
peneraily  sold  in  London  fir  Durham  Mustard.  It  is  warranted  free  Donv 
every  species  of  adulteration,  and,  by  possessing  more  ■  t'ttie  pungent  vola- 
tile properties  peculiar  to  the  pure  article,  more  elieeiuaily  promoting 
digestion,  and  more  agreeable  a*  a  condiment.  On  account  of  its  purity 
this  article  is  much  preferred  for  all  medicinal  purpose*.  f>old  in  g!::ws  jars 
at  Is-  (id.  and  3s.  cacti.   Manufactory,  Newcastle  on-Tyne 

TTKAL  and  SON'S  LIST  of  BEDDING,  containing  a 

JLJL  full  description  of  weights,  sizes, and  prices,  by  which  purchased  i  sr* 
enabled  to  judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  ol  bed- 
ding.  Sent  free,  by  post,  on  application  to  their  establishment.,  the  largest 
in  London,  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  hedding  mo  bed- 
steads or  other  furniture  being  kept;. — Heal  &  Son.  Feather  Dressers  and 
Bedding  Manufacturers,  \'JG,  opposite  the  Chapel, Tottenham-court-road, 


'(THE  POCKET  APERITIVE  FOUNTAIN  enables 

J.  persons  to  apply  waterso  as  to  open  the  bpwcl*,«nd  thereby  release 
themselves  froth,  the  odiou*.  and  injurious  practice  of  drugging  their  Sto- 
machs with  purgatives.  Having  been  constructed  by  Dr.  Scott  for  Die 
convenience  of  lauks  and  invalids,  it  may  bo  easily  used  by  every  indivi- 
dual. To  be  procured  only  of  Mr.  Llewelyn,  Surgeon,  o'tii),  Strand,  the 
third  h  use  from  Pxtter-hall,  where  may  be  also  obtained  the  SONJFR3  S, 
that  restore  hearing,  by  producing  any  effect  desired.  Description  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  t  wo  post  stamps. 

LIMBlIiD'S  STKAND  STATIONERY  WARE  MOUSE. 
—Stationery,  Travelling  "Writing  desks,  Envelope  and  Dre  «ing  gosee, 
Ladies'  Companions,  Albums,  Scrap  Hooks,  Portfolios,  and  I.)otiin,-,-bj(d;s, 
Inkstands,  Goid  and  Silver  ever-puintcd  Fencil-euses,  Pearl  and  Ivory- 
Tablets,  &c. ;  liiblesand  prayers  in  plain  and  elegant  bindings.  Name 
plate  engfaved  for  2*3  (iu. ;  lou  best  cards,  2s.  (Id,;  superfine  letter  paper 
from  8s".  the  ream;  note  paper,  ffoin  3s.  the  ream;  with  every  article 'of 
stationery,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  prices.— At  Liuibuu'r,,  18B 
Strand,  facing  Catherine-^trcot.  Envelopes,  ul.,  ud  ,  and  Is. 

QALMON,  ODY,  and  Co.,  cuuticu  the  public  flgaiiist 
KJ  the  numerous  pretended  inventions  for  ruptures;  all  of  them  are  old, 
and  are  mentioned  in  Arnaud'js  Treatise  on  lluptures,  published  ul  Palis, 
in  nib.  iJifo  essential  ihjprOTCmCnt  was  made  from  that  date  UHtll] 
Sahn  ;n's  invention  in  Pot;,  which  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  recom- 
mended by  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  town  and  country.  Saluumk 
Oily,  and  Co. 's  Patent  Self  ttdjustiug  Trusses  will  answer  for  right  or  teft 
side,  requiring  no  under  stiiip,  buckles,  or  any  gailikg  banu..^e;  tht  y 
admit  of  increase  and  decrease  in  size  and  force.  Ts'.K— Pt  tri  ;is  in  liia 
country  are  requested  to  send  the  circumference  of  the  body  one  ii.ch  below 
the  hips.  Sold  by  one  or  more  druggists  in  every  city  and  principal  town 
in  the  united  kingdom,— Munutacr.ory,aP2,  Strand,  London. 


FENDERS,  STOVES,  and  FIRE-IRONS.  —  The 
largest  assortmfnc  of  Stoves  and  Fenders,  as  well  as  General  Iron- 
mongery, in  the  worla,  is  now  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S.  BUJITON'S  dare 
K1PPON  aud  BUKTO.VSj extensive  warehouses.  Brisht  stc^l  lenders,  to 
4  feet,  from  3t*s  each;  ditto,  ditto,  with  ormolu  O  moments,  from  (JOs. : 
rich  bronzed  scroll  do.,  with  steel  bar,  10^.  Gd.  ;  iron  fenders,  3  feet, 
4s  6d<  4  feet,  Ps. ;  ditto  bronzed,  and  titled  with  standards,  3  feet.  9s  ;  4 
feet,  lis. ;  wrought  iron  kitchen  fenders,  3  feet,  4s  (id;  4 feet. 6s :  bright 
register  stoves,  with  bronzed  ornaments,  and  two  sets  of  bars,  from  SiJa- 
ditto,  ditto,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  from £9;  bkack  dtning-iooiu  register 
stoves,  2  feet,  18s ;. 3  feet, 27s ;  bed-room,  register  stoves,  2fcet,  lCs;3  i?et 
24s.  The  n:w  economical  thermio  stove,  ith fender  and  raiiati.  g  hearth- 
plate,  liom  £8;  tire-irons  for  chambers  Is  Ud  per  set,  haudaume  do. 
with  cut  heads,  6s  (Jd  ;  newest  pattcui,  with  elegant  bronzed  head*,  lis! 
A  varietyof fire-irons,  with  ormolu  and  richly  tiuvneaas,  at  proportionate 
prices.  Any  article  iu  the  furnishing  ironmongery, 3'J  percent  under  any 
other  house.  The  money  returned  for  every  article  not  approved  of 
Detailed  eatalorruos,  with  engravings,  sent  (per  post)  free. 

WILLIAM  S.iiCltTO.VS  (late  KIPPON  and  BUllTON'SJ  stock  of  gene- 
ral furnifliiDg  ironmongery  ie  literally  the  largest  in  the  v.orld, 
and  as  no  language  cftn  be  eiuuloycd  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  it?  variety  and 
extent,  purchasers  are  lnVited  to  pah  and  inspect  it.—  :.D.  Oxford-street, 
(corner  of  Xewiimn-street).    Established  in  Wel"ls-st;eet.l!>20. 

A    SHOWER  BATH  FOR   Ids.;  ditto,  with  copper 

XI.  conducting  lubes,  from  WSVJ  Hazard's  patent  ditto,  21s.;  ditto, 
niadc  very  portable. inehuliu^- case,  3  s. ;  Hipbaths,  13s  and  21s. ;  Sponge 
ditto,  12a.,  13s.,  and  21s.;  Toiler  Cans.  lis.  Cd.,  Feet  baths,  from  6s.  Cd. 
Also  every  description  of  Japan  Ware  30  per  cent,  under  any  other  house. 

KICHAUD  and  JOHN  SLACK,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public 
totheir  prices.  As  every  Hath  is  manufactured  on  the  premises.,  they  can 
confidently  warrant  them  ot  the  very  best  make  and  material.  Kichaid 
and  John  Slack,  33<i,  Strand,  opp  site*  Somerset  House.  Their  illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Baths,  and  every  article  in  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  may 
be  had  gratis,  or  sent  post  free.   Established  ISIS. 

lir.NTlSTKY. 

\T^|  SIDNEY,  Member  of  the  American  College,  and 


Society  of  Dental  fmrgcons,  and  fur  16  years  extensively  known  L. 
Manchester  us  the  "American  Dentist,"  and  for  his  easy  and  certain 
remedy  tor.  destroying  the  nerve  when  exposed  and  painful  in  decayed 
teeth,  and  his  effectual  manlier  of  filling  them  with  pure  gold,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve them  sound  for  life.  He  likewise  performs  every  other  neecs  ary 
operation  for  tlie  improvement  and  preservation  of  tlie  human  teeth.  lit 
his  artificial  trcth  he  uses  the  bestmaterial,  and  insures  a  complete  tit  and 
finish  ro  his  work.  Mr.  O.  wili,  when  called  on,  visit  private  families  and 
public  seminaries  to  exiuuine  cud  advi.-e  ondentvl  subjects,  bct*eonhJs 
hours  of  business,  10  a  m.  and  5  p.m.,  at  2^5,  Piocndilly,  or  at  his  family 
residence,  2,  St.  George's-tcrrace,  Gloucester-road,  near  Kensington. 
•J    CllEAM  f  Patronised  by  Prince  Albert).  This  inestimable  Cream  pos-«i  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Samuel  L  Mitchell,  M.l>  ,  L.L  1).,  Sc. 

good  qualities  of  the  FincBtzNaples  Soap,  without  tliedisagreeJl       ^^r,  ^"  Ojdsiey, 


FOR  PILLING  DROlvYlCD  TEKTH. 

DALE'S  ENAMEL,  price  3J  C3d. — Tbis  preparation  is 
conflrtentlv  nflVrrd  to  tliO  ptfblc  as  the  b*st  mativiul  ever  dis- 
covered for  QIUOS*  decayed  teeth,  WhfChht  effect*  Without  giving  thr  least 
pni'.i  or  Inconvenience,  breaming,  in  a  ihort  time,  as  hard  and  at  durable 
as  the  tooth  itself;  and.  by  perfectly  exj  hiding  the  access  of  air,  it  arrests 
all  further  possible  prngrms  of  decay.  Tne  pivp  union,  ivf ore  use,  is  in  a 
soft  state,  and  continues  j.o  for  n  fdiort,  time  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  used 
by  any  person  with  pcrf'et  faeilirv,  and  U  warranted  to  succeed  in  every 
casc,howev*rlaVgethe  cavity.  Propnn-d  by  John  Dale,  analytical  che- 
mist, Manchester.  Sold  in  packets  nt  2s  6d.  each,  by  most  respectable 
dmauirttsand  medicine  venders  in  the  kingdom.  Directions  for  use  are 
inebm.  d  with  each  packet. 

Wholesale  Agents:  Mottershrad  and  Kobort?,  Manchester;  Barclay  and 
kroos,  M,  Farrlugdon  street,  Lomluu, 


New  York,  iCth  Dcr.,1528 
tiiil,— I  have  perused  with  some  attention  your  "Treatise  -jn  t!ie 
Structure,  Diseases,  and  Management  of  the  Hnman  Teeth."  nnd  think, 
with  the  highly  respectable  gentlemen  who  have  written  you  fevonrable 
opinions,  that  the  nuincnjus  views  you  have  taken  of  the  subj-et  termrd 
ppnjtistry  have  shown  your  extensive  .icfjuanitanco  with  its  varioul 
details:  your  allusion,  a*  to  the  importance  of  the  regular  attendance  of  a 
Dentin!,  both  in  private  families  and  public  seminaries,  are  in  my  opinion 
worthy  the  highest  consideration.  Your  collection  of  Dcnt;'.l  Instruments 
stupnssts  everything  of  the  sort  I  have  seen  ;  their  variety,  fitness,  and 
finish,  ri  lied  me  with  agreeable  surprise,  ami  leaves  no  doubt  of  your6kiU 
and  ability  iu  thejudiciouanseof  them— may  you  go  on  and  prosper. 

(Signed)  S.  L.  Mitcueli.. 

P,HUSHES— MLW  INVENTIONS. 

THE  TRIPLE  HAIR  BRUSH.  One  stroke  of  this 
is  equal  to  the  effect  o;  one  penetratiRg,  Ore  small-tooth  combs,  a-'d 
one  even  cut  brash;  to  he  had  iu  lour  ti^es,  No.  7,  os.  td.  No.  3,  7s.  cd 
No.O.Os.Gd.   No.  10,  lis.  6d. 

THE  DOUBLE  ANTI-PRESSUIvE  NAIL  BRU9H,  which 
noes  not  divide  the  quick  from  the  nail,  no  prewuiv  beir.g  required,  aiid 
thoroughly  cleans  and  polishes  the  nailed*  n  tenth  part  of  the  tune  of  any 
other  method  1'rice.  in  3  .cue.  No.  1, 3*.  No  2,  2s.  bd.  No.  3,  I'd.  Cd.  ISo 
4,5s..  andof.il!  sizes  and  prices  in  Ivory. 

THE  NEW  TOOTH-PICK  BRUSH,  which  entirely  en'prs 
between  the  interr.ticrs  of  the  closest  teeth;  marks,  full  sire  brushes.  No. 
1,  hard.  No.  less  hard.  No.  3, middling,  No.  (,soft.  The  Narrower 
P-Ci-hes,  No.  .1,  iiard.  No.  6,  lets  hard.  No.7,  middling.  No.  (k  soft,  at  Is. 
each,  or  lb-*,  per  dorenin  ltonfe;  n*id  ts.  each,  or ^ls.perd-zf  n  in  Ivoiy,  the 
ilair  warranted  never  to  e.micout. 

•  THE  MEDIUM  SHAVING  BRUSH,  between  tho  usual 
Badgsr  Heir  and  Bristle  Brush,  being  a  selection  of  the  strongest  Hair  only 
from  the  Padgrr  Skin,  in  a  variety  of  sixes,  both  in  Hone  and  Ivory. 

The  above  artieks  are  the  Inventions  ofKDSS  nnd  hON.",  119  and  120( 
Bishopignte-sti-eet,  London,  aad being  pruiccted,  any  one  iuiiu-t.nj  Ueua 
will  be  proceedvd  ugaluivi, 
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InSvo,  price6d  ,or  postfree,8d., 

SIR  ROBERT;  PEEL'S  NEW  TARIFF  AND  CORN  LAW 

REPEAL  ACTS, 

Both  verbatim  and  official  editions. 
LONDON:  Published  by  JAMES  GILBERT,  49,  Pateruoater-rcw ; 
Of  whom  mav  be  had, 

THE  HAND-BOOK  TO  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  AND  GUIDE  TO  THE 

AGRICULTURAL  SHOW; 

IVith  a  Map  of  the  Town  and  other  Engravings.   Price  le.,  or  post  free,  Is.  M. 
Preparing  tor  Publication,  and  will  shortly  appear, 

ANNALS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

In  Two  Volumes. 

By  A.  W.  PAULTON,  Esq. 

GREAT  HISTORICAL  PICTURE 

01'  THE 

COUNCIL,  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

The  accomplishment  of  Free  Trade  will  hp  one  of  feha  moot  remarkable  events,  not  only  In  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  but  of  the  civilised 
world.  No  movement  so  Important,  so  effective,  and  *t>  successful,  ha*  ever  been  before  witnessed  by  mankind.  Those  to  wnow  zeal,  integrity,  pro- 
deuce,  and  ability  this  great  triumph  is  due,  will  be  recognised  as  the  benefactors  of  mankind  to  remote  generations. 

It  Is  a  duty,  then,  which  we  owe  t  >  the  world  ilnd  to^osterity,  to  preserve  some 

PERMANENT  ME  MORTAL  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OY  THE  LEAGUE; 

that  deliberative  and  executive  body,  which  has  achieved  more  by  moral  iorce,  than  has  been  accomplished  by  associations  that  included  physical 
strength  and  political  power.  For  this  purpose  arrangements  have  been  made  with  Mr.  HERBERT,  R.A  ,  to  paint  a 

HISTORICAL   PICTURE    OF    THE    MEETING    OF  THE 
COUNCIL    OF  THE  LEAGUE, 

tnelndlng  Accurate  Portraits,  not  only  of  the  Principal  Leaders,  but  of  those  less  prominent  Memb«re,  whose  indefatigable  labours  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  movement  have  entitled  tliem  to  public  gratitude.  It  ts  proposed  that  this  shall  be  engraved  by  a  flrst-raie  artist,  on  a  large  stale 
rS'i  bv  22  inches),  and  that  the  cop'es  sh;ill  be  sold  at  sucn  a  price  as  to  place  within  the  reach  of  per  (ions  of  moderate  fortune,  u  monument  of  the 
mighty  movement  by  which  monopoly  wa*  overthrown,  and  the  cause  oj  justice  established  without  any  remembrance  of  outrage  or  violence  to  lessen 
the  enjoyment  of  so  glorious  a  victory.  The  principles  of  universal  per.ee  have  been  established  by  their  own  practical  devclopeinent  in  peaceful 
agitation. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  great  work  of  Art,  on  a  scale  and  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  subjeet  It  Is  designed  to  commemorate,  those  who  are 
Interested  In  Us  production,  are  requested  to  communicate  to  Mr.  AGNEW.Printseller  and  Publisher,  Manchester,  the  Class  of  Bngraviug  for  which  they 
wish  to  Subscribe. 

There  will  b^  three  Cla-ses  of  Engravings  from  this  great  Historical  Picture,  at  the  following  prices:— 

First  Class  Prooft,  Ten  Guinea  Second  Class  Proofs,  Seven  Guineas.  Third  Class  Prints,  Three  Guineas. 

ON  SATURDAY,  JULY  18, 

WILL  BE  COMMENCED, 

A  NEW  WEEKLY  PAPER, 

BXTITLBD, 

DOUGLAS   JERROLD'S  WEEKLY 

NEWSPAPER, 

12  Coluir. '■«  Large  Folio,  Price  Sixpence, 

EDITOR   AND  PROPRIETOR,  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

COXTAINIKO 

NUMEROUS  ORIGINAL  ARTICLES 

BY 

THE  EDITOR  AND  EMINENT  LITERARY  ASSOCIATES, 

AND  BEING  IN  EVERT  RESPECT 

FULL  AND  EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER,  ADVOCATING  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

OFFICE,  1(39,  STRAND, 
Where  Prospectuses  may  be  had,  Gratis,  and  of  any  Town  or  Country  Newsman. 


1  i 


.  With  the  natural  desire  that  what  Ls  here  set  down  shall  be  read,  we  shall  be  brief.  Iudeed,  we  could  wish  that  the  laconic  notiee  ef  a  flnger- 
tvoet  were  sufficient  for  our  object ;  merely  pointing  the  way  to  the  printer's,  with  no  verbal  flourish  of  what  awaits  those  we  hope  to  send  there. 
Custom,  however,  w* ill  not  he  so  satisfied.  The  prospective  editor  of  even  gravest  determination  must,  like  the  pedlar,  after  some  sort  vaunt  the 
character  and  variety  of  his  wares.  Whilst  we  yield  to  the  practice,  we  hope  io  carry  out  the  similitude,  ami— like  the  pedlar— bear  our  weekly  pack 
W  NEWS,  and  POLITICS,  and  LITE  RATU It B ,  to  the  remotest  nook  and  corner  of  the  land. 

NEWS. 

Were  it  possible  for  a  man  to  realise  a  recent  forlorn  idea  of  Lord  Brougham's,  and  live  seven  days  "  In  an  air-pump,"  it  is  our  hope  that  our 
proposed  New  Paper,  would,  on  his  deliverance,  solace  him  with  the  fullest  History  of  the  World  for  his  lost  week ;  its  greater  and  lesser  events—its 
hourly  gossip,  'io  achieve  this,  we  shall  imitate  the  ch- mical  doings  of  certain  purveyors ;  who  to  make  food  portable,  condense  the  essence  of  whole 
bodies  Into  packets  After  this  fash;on  shall  we  deal  with  the  penny-a-Hncr.  Let  one  instance  suffice  for  our  general  plan.— Hanging  being  still  conti- 
nued as  on  aid  to  public  morals,  we  shall  not  eircuitously  say,  *' the  unfortunate  man,  or  woman  (children  are  not  hanged  now)  was  launched  into 
eternity."  No;  we  shall  give  the  stark  fact  without  flourish.  We  shall  say— the  man  was  publicly  killed."  Now  this  simplicity  yields  a  two  fold 
udvantagtf-^it  gives  us  brevity ;  aud  more,  in  a  clearer  light,  it  sets  forth  truth 

POLITICS. 

We  shall  deal  with  Politicsasmen  deal  with  melons;  accept  a  slice  from  »xi  side,  if  the  slice  be  good.  And  the  simile  holds  out.  For  whereas, 
in  the  good  old  tiroes,  and  times  not  so  good  or  old,  laws,  like  exotics,  were  cultivated  for  the  few,  so  are  they  now,  equally  desirable  by  the  many. 
And  more  ;  they  w  ll  be  had:  peacefully—but  determinedly— had.  And  in  this  inevitable  adjustment,  far  be  it  fr>  m  us  to  wish  "  to  set  class  against 
class."  No:  let  us  have  justice  and  not  tumult  to  back  ns.  And  for  this  good  reason  ;  Jusiice  must  at  some  tkne  conquer,  if  tumult  do  not  betray  her. 
In  a  word  ;  our  Politics  will  be  the  Politics  of  Progress.  And  for  the  1  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  we  shall  not,  like  antiquarian  medallists,  desire  te 
preserve  it  for  the  rust  and  verdigris  of  the  past,  but  solely  for  its  current  value  and  utility  to  the  present  and  the  future. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

It  was  recently  said  fan  1  well  said,too),by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  "  that  it  was  a  good  thing  the  people  would  not  now  be  kept  quiet  by  a  low 
standard  of  education."  In  plain  words, Dame  School"  Education  ;  administered  like  laudanum,  not  to  promote  Intellectual  health,  but  all  "  for 
p-  aee  and  quietness."  The  people  are  no  toviger  to  be  thus  drugged.  They  -wiu.  assert  their  rightful  condition  In  the  State.  Let  the  State,  then,  be 
their  conscientious  teacher;  nor  leave  the  task  to  demagogues  by  trade  and  patriots  for  ready  money.  Therefore,  National  F^docatiqx,  as  the  bnnd- 
?u  j.id  of  U  swt  i        SurraAOB,  will  have  our  unceasing  advocacy.  t  , 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

Unless  Heaven  could  be  mapped  out  by  Government  Survey,  we  are  for  no  government  way  to  immortality.  We  say  with  Hood— 
"  Our  heart  ferments  not  with  the  bigot's  leaven. 
All  men  we  view  with  toleration  thorough, 
And  have  a  horror  of  regarding  heaven 
As  any  Prince  or  Prelate's  rotten  borough." 
Henee.  the  vessel  of  the  Bl«hop'8Churph— a  very  different  vessel,  by  the  way,  from  the  boat  of  Simon  Peter— would  not,  we  think,  Inevitably  founder 
we  re  her  golQen  tow-rope  cast  off  from  the  State,  and  the  rest  of  her  voyage  worked  by  volunteers.  - 

FREE  TRADE. 

A«T**easthe  design  of  Frovidenee,  in  Its  great  bounty,  Is  made  manifrst.  For  surely,  every  land  would  have  contained  ererythiuff  within 
teelf,  had  rt<5t  the  Giver  of  the  Good  Intended  its  free  exchange  among  the  family  of  man. 

jr,  PEACE  WITH  ALL  THE  WORLD. 

The  First  Lord  of  tho  Admiralty  has  recently  avowed  his  preference  of  "  the  man  who  serves  his  country  ckbh*  nan.  to  the  man  who  serves  It 
Tub  nax  "   Thus,  In       Kllonborough  mind,  Private  Smith  in  a  shower  of  bullets  is  nobler,  more  sublime  than  Nhakspeare  In  hi*  study— than 
fon,  Newton,  Copernicus,  Watt     We  would  not  underrate  the  courage  and  endurance  of  Private  Smith,  but  we  shall  do  our  best  to  do  without 
tham;  to  show  that  we  have  glory  sufficient ;  and  that  the  noblest  and  most  humanising  truths  aro  written  not  iu  laurel  leaves,  but  •lire. 


LABOURERS'  COTTAGES.— Plans  of  the  Cottages  for 
Labourers,  notice*!  in  Tin;  LrkOpK  of  June  27,  may  be  had  of  Mr. 
Owen,  8,Moreton-st.,Strangeways,  Manchester;  or  J.  Gadsby.  Publisher, 

Bouverle-atreet, Fleet-street,  Londoh.  Price  "s.  cd. plain ;  lis  6d.colourcd. 

This  day  is  published, 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD'S   SHILLING  MAGAZINE. 
Nov  XIX. 

1  Contents:— "History  of  St.  Giles  and  St.  James,  Chapter  XXIX— Joo 
Huitill}  h  Kit— irclnnd  and  the  I  rich— The  Hogged  Schm>)—  The  East  Wind 
at  Harwich— Edmund  liurk* — The  Sempstress  to  hit  Mignonette— How 
the  Greenwoods  got  over  their  Trouble— The  Toilet  Tomfooleries— More 
Light  for  All—  Humility— Cr  nkuui  Crankum— Researches  in  Belgravia— 
Reviews,  &c.  &c. 

London  :  Published  at  the  Punch  Office, 8>.  Flest-street. 


Enough  of  profession.  We  have  briefly  indicated  our  principles.  We  will  no  further  dwell  upon  the  weekly  contents  of 
our  KB Wf PAPER,  than  to  Ktate  that  they  will  Comprise  more  than  the  usual  subjects  op  information  and  amusement,  ani 
mated,  it  is  hoped,  with  a  HpiriJ,  of  novelty.  WE  WRITE  FOR.  THE  MASSES.  We  shall  endeavour  to  write  not  down,  but  ui 
To  tiibm.  Assnrodly,.we  shall  not  imitate  a  too  common  practice;  thinking,  that  Hke  certain  yeomanry  of  indelible  memory,  the 
•ureal  way  to  hit  the  crowd  is— tv  aimlv**. 

Office,  \Q9t Strand.  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

A    SERIES   of  BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES  of  the  EMINENT  LEADERS  of  the 
LEAGUE  will  bo  commenced  in  an  early  Number,  and  continued  weekly. 


Just  published. 

JESUS.  By  Propkssob  David 
Translated  from  the  fourth  German  Edition. 


rpHF,    LIFE  OF 

JL     PtLiBDRjen  Strauss. 
3  vols,8To,eh5th,*l  16s. 

*  *  *  *  "  inter  pre  tat  io,  quantum  quldem  ejus  lnspicere  potuerim, 
et  aeeurata  et  perspieua  bit,  et  libruiu,  quantum  in  ipsa  est,  popularibua 
comnteudet."   ■   "  "   •—Dr.  Strauss 's  Preface  to  thin  Translation. 

n  regard  to  learning,  acutencss,  and  sagacious  conjectures,  the  work  . 
resembles  Niebuhr'a*  History  of  Rome.'  '*— American  Christian  Examiner. 
Also 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  GENIUS,  and  THE  Dis- 
tinctive CHARACTER  OH  ESSENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY :  an 
Essay  relative  to  Medern  Speculations  and  the  present  State  of  Opinion. 
By  Paoixssoa  C.  Ullman*.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Lucy 
Sanfurd.  The  two  works  in  1  vol,  post  fcvo,  cloth,  3s.  fid. 

London:  Chapman,  Brothers,  121, Newgate-street. 


In  Weekly Number*  at  Oae  Penny,  and  Monthly  Parts  at  iiixpenoe,  the 

LONDON  PIONEER,  containing  Sixteen  large  Quarto 
rages  (4- columns)  for  One  Penny,  in  which  will  be  found  an  im- 
mense mass  of  entertaining  and  useful  matter — Original  Tales  and  Ro- 
mances of  the  first  order,  beside  some  very  useful  Essays,  Original  Poetry, 
and  Articles  on  Domestic  Economy,  Science,  and  Manufacture.  The 
LONDON  PIONEER  devotes  a  portion  of  its  columns  to  the  advancement 
of  social  happiness.  It  wanes  deadly  war  against  all  corruption  and  mono- 
poly; fears  no  party ;  is  wedded  to  no  parry,  but  advoates  the  right*  o? 
abour  and  the  emancipation  of  commercial  enterprise  throughout  the 
world,  with  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  all  mankind.  No.  II  ia 
this  day  published.  Part  2  is  also  ready - 

No.  13,  puhluhed  on  Thursday.  July  9,  will  contain  Eoobkf  Scu'aNew 
Novel,  untitled,  MARTIN  the  i  OUNDLING  :  or  MEMOIRS  of  a  VALE f 
DE  CHAM B RE 

Published  by  B.  D.  Courins,  Duke-street,  Llncoia's^tna,  London,  and 
sold  by  altEooksellers. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS.—  This  Day,  2s  cioth,or2s.6d.  in  leather, 
ri^HE  COOK-MAIDS  COMPLETE  GUIDE,  AND 
X  THE  ART  OF  COOKERY  MADE  EASY.  Beint  the  best  aurt 
easiest  methods  of  oorreci!y  performins  all  the  business  of  the  Cook-maift 
In retpecCable families.  With  proper  instructions  for  steaming,  and  the* 
most  exact  directions  for  preparing  to  cook,  and  for  cooking  and  uetviug- 
upallsortsof  Provision,  from  a  single  Joint  of  Meat,  with  Vegetables,  to 
the  fl>  est  seasoned  dishes  of  Game,  Poultry,  Pu*h,  Sauces,  Soups,  and 
Made  Dishes.  Jellies  and  Custards ;  and  also  for  making  r.nd  kikin^  Pies, 
Tarts,  Patiie*.  &c.  The  whole  written  from  experience.'  By  A  Lapt. 
LoMtlon  :  Dean  and  Co.,  Threadneedle-strect,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Dr.  Robert  Culvcrwell's  Guide  to  Health  and  Long  life- 
{300  pages,  pocket  volume);  price  Is. .  by  post.  Is.  6d., 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  and  AVOID;  with  Diet 
Tables  for  all  Complaints.  By  R.  J.  CuL*EmwKLL,M.l>  ,  M  R.C.S., 
L.A.C-,&c.  Contents  .—How  to  Insure  pertectdigestion,  tranquil  feeliugs, 
good  night's  rest,  a  clear  head,  and  a  contented  mind.  By  an  observance 
of  the  instructions  herain  contained,  the  feeble,  the  nervously  delicate, 
even  to  the  most  shattered  constitution,  may  acquire  the  greatest  amount 
of  physical  happinuse,  and  reach  in  health  the  full  period  of  life  allotted  to 
man.  To  be  had  of  Sherwood,  23,  Paternoster- row,  and  all  Booksellers,  or 
direct  frem  the  Author.  Mjfcnndel -street,  Strand,  whe  ma)-  by  ad  viae  d 
ith  on  these  matters  da^ftlll  3,  evenings,  7  JJ1  3. 


PHE  FAMILY  TIMES. — A  GRAND  and  UN1VEB- 

_L  SAL  ISSUE.— To  the  Intelligent  of  all  Clashes.— Every  purchaser  of 
the  Family  Times  of  Saturday,  June  27,  o  i  payment  of  Sixpence  only,  will 
beentit'edto  receive,  with  every  single  copy  of  the  Family  Times  News- 
paper of  that  date,  the  Grand  Circular  Map,  Twelve  Miles  ound  St  Paul's, 
measuring  Three  Yards  in  circumference,  valued  at  Fifteen  Shilling*. 
The  Map  Ik  also  a  complete  Excursion,  or  Pic  Nic  Map,  and  full  of  Useful 
Information.  Subscribers  preferring  the  Coloured  Map  will  be  cha/sedl 
Sixpence  extra.  Give  your  orders  to  the  nearest  Newsman  or  BooKseller, 
without  a  moment's  delay.  Price  of  the  Family  Times,  without  the  NEap^ 
Fourpenre  onlv  —The  Family  Times  Office,  335,  Strand,  Lo.  . don. 


fp  H  E      MANCHESTER  TIMES, 

X  Editod  by  Mr.  PRENTICE,  one  of  the  seven  originators  of  the  Man 
Chester  Anti-Gorn-Law  Association,  in  September.  1*3**,  it ud  Member  ov 
the  Executive  Council  or  the  League,  from  Its  .ippolntment  in  March, 
The  Manchester  Times,  confRienccd  in  1*  .-  nu  eatabRrJied  teas  as  A 
isiness  (.peculation  than  as  si  menus  of  promoting  civil,  religious,  and 
tminerclal  liberty;  and  every  great  political  and  social  reform,  during  a 
?riod  of  unusual  excitement  and  conflict  of  opinion,  has  receiveditszea- 
ius  assistance 

It  was  the  first  paper  In  this  part  of  the  country  which  removed  from 
what  was  then  called  the  ultra- liberal  press  the  imputation  of  infidelity ; 
and  by  its  reports  of  meetings  which  had  previously  been  utterly  neglected 
by  the  Manchester  papers,  was  at  iirst  shown  that  Lancashire  possessed  a 

religious  public. 

It  supported  Cathnlis.  Emancipation,  not  from  indifference  to  the  value 
of  Protestantism,  but  on  the  ground  that  men  should  not  be  excluded  from> 
civil  rights  on  acmunt  of  their  religious  opinions. 

Its  expositions  orthe  inequality  and  deficiency  of  the  old  rcpresourativi* 
system  previous  to  the  proposal  of  the  Reform  Bill  were  of  acknowledged 
utility;  and,  since  the  pasfcinsjof  thai  great  but  still  imperfect  measure,  U. 
has  not  ceased  to  advocate  a  fuiler  and  more  complete  representation  of  the 
people,  with  full  protection  to  the  voter  from  the  exercise  of  undue  in- 
fluence 

It  was  the  ohly  paper  in  Manchester  which  devoted  its  space  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Auti  Slavery  Society  ;  and  the  editorial  articles  which  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  to  show  that  man  could  not  justly  hold  propei  it 
in  man,  were  not  uniitfluential  in  forming  that  public  opinion  'wUiCC* 
effected  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  our  colonics. 

It  took  the  lead  of  all  the  provincial  papers  in  opposition  to  Church  Rated, 
cither  as  a  direct  impost,  or,  «a  the  Whig  administration  proposed,  a  per- 
manent charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund;  and  it  is  now  thu  only  paper  in 
Manchester  which  asserts  that  the  religion  of  the  people  is  not  a  proper 
subject  for  state  kgislation. 

Recognising  the  advantages  of  Education,  in  the  establishment  of  new 
and  the  reform  of  old  Educational  Institutions,  it  has  been  eminently  use- 
ful ;  and  it  was  the  only  paper  published  in  Mancheetcr  which  opposed  th& 
measure  of  Church  aggression  brought  forward  by  Sir  James  Graham,  tai- 
der  the  guise  of  a"  Factory  Education  Bill." 

It  was  the  only  provincial  paper  in  the  kingdom  which  exposed  that  ini- 
quitous monopolv  of  the  King's  Printer  and  the  Universities  which  made 
the  Word  of  God  double,  and,  in  some  instances,  treble  the  price  at  which* 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  monopoly  in  Scotland,  it  is  now 
published. 

It  has  unceasingly  been  the  earnest  advocate  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade, 
not  only  for  its  direct  benefits,  but  as  a  means  of  promoting  Universal 
Peace;  and  it  is  not  too  ranch  to  affirm,  that  the  lead  which  Manchester 
has  taken  in  the  present  great  movement  against  the  landowners' mono- 
poly may,  in  a  considerable  degree,  be  attnhuted  to  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  public  mind  by  its  constantly- repeated  expositions  of  the  mis- 
chiefs inflict  d  by  the  Corn  Laws. 

Such  was  the  course  pursued  when  the  proprietors  were  In  advance  of 
public  opinion,  and  •  hen  they  had  to  struggle  with  difficulties  which, 
would  have  overwhelmed  men  of  less  attachment  to  principle  and  less  de- 
termination to  carry  out  the  views  which  they  were  pledged  to  maintain,. 
That  such  a  course  has  been  pursued,  under  such  circumstances,  is  no  slight 
guarantee,  thnt  now,  notwithstanding  the  temptations  to  expediency 
offered  by  the  example  of  public  men  hitherto  enjoying  much  of  the  pubiio 
confidence.  Civil,  Religious,  and  Commercial  Liberty  will  continue  to  b» 
promoted  with  unabated  zeal  and  enorgy. 

Duele-place,  Manchester,  Dec.  31st,  1815. 


MUDIE'S  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE,  15,  Coventry- 
street.  Haymarket.— The  readers  of  The  League  arc  respectfully 
informed  that  Thomas  Mudie  and  Sons  are  Agents  for  the  supply  of  all  tho 
London  Newspapers,  and  that  to  ensure  the  utmost  regularity  in  delivery 
thev  print  the  addreHs  of  their  country  customers  on  the  covers,  when  or- 
dered for  six  or  twelve  months.  A  remittance  or  reference  in  town  is  re- 
quested with  orders. 


PARTIES  residing  in  the  country  can  be  supplied  with 
the  London  Newspapers  at  the  following  reduced  price.  Times,  Ma. 
per  quarter;  Morning  Chronicle,  13s.  per  quarter;  the  Evening  Sun  or 
Globe  I3s.  Orders  prcnald  to  E.  HALL,  General  News  Agent ,  Strand, 
London.  Agent  for  all  the  Railway  Papers  and  every  paper  published  in 
London.    ■   

MEDICAL  PUPIL.— A  General  Practitioner,  esta- 
blished nianyytarsat  the  West-end  of  town,  has  a  vacancy  for  a 
respectable  and  well-educated  youth  as  an  Articled  Pupil.  Amule  Oppor- 
tunities, bv  attending  I^etures,  and  Hospital  Practice,  will  be  afforded  oi 
gaining  a"  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Profession,  during  Pupilage- 
4ddrcea,  A.  B.,  a, St.  Martin  s- place, Trafalgar  square.  Moderate  Promiiun 
expected 


Printed  at  the  "W  hitefriars  Printing-office,  Bouverlo-strewt,  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  Whitcfriars,  in  the  City  of  London,  by  Joan  Gauhu,  PJ'^jJjnZ 
Numour  7,  Ridgmount-placu,  Humnstead-road,  in  the  County  oi  Middle- 
sex, and  also  of  Number  4,  Fairdeld  plnce,  Cheethaiu-hill  road,  in  tne 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  County  of  Laneaster,and  published  at  > um- 
ber 67,  Fleet-Street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan-in  the-W  est,  n  the  ory 
of  London,  by  AoaiiraM  Walter  Fintw,  of  >umbot  «.»  Ileet-attee* 
afercwud,— Saturday,  July  i, 


